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SENATE 


Fripay, May 6, 1960 


The Senate met at. 9:30 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Pather God, whose love is unfail- 
ing and whose mercies are new every 
morning, again we turn unfilled to Thee, 
bowing in our igncrance and weakness, 
praying for strength and wisdom to 
face with courage the somber specters 
of hatred and misery that stalk our dark- 
ened earth. Through the angry emo- 
tions which embitter the present days 
help us to seek not the vindication of 
our opinions but. the truth no matter 
where it leads. 

If we secretly covet. the superior gifts 
of others and so neglect our one tal- 
ent, if we inwardly rejoice in the fail- 
ure of others, if we furnish hospitality 
to thoughts that debase and degrade, if 
we are content with anything short of 
our best, if we have believed the worst 
about others on flimsy and perhaps false 
reports, if in any human relationship 
we have been untrue, unfair, unbroth- 
erly: O Thou who takest away the sin 
of the world, forgive us, cleanse us, re- 
new us, restore our soiled souls, and lead 
us in the paths of righteousness. for 
Thy name’s sake. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request. of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 5, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, May 5, 1960, he 
signed the following enrolled bills, which 
had previously been signed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives: 

H.R. 7947. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage 
Association; 

H.R. 8684. An act to provide: transitional 
provisions for the income tax treatment of 
dealer reserve income; 

H.R. 9660. An act to amend section 6659 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to the procedure for assessing 
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certain additions to tax, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 10234. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, ~ 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 5, 1960, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 150) permitting the Secretary 
of the Interior to continue to deliver 
water to lands in the third division, 
Riverton Federal reclamation project, 
Wyoming. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 11998) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11998) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 





THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the amendment of the House to 
the bill ¢S. 722) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent. unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsSONT 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement there is to be an hour on each 
side, to be controlled by the majority 
and minority leaders. 

I wonder if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarkKT] is prepared to take 
any time now. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from IMlinois [Mr. Dovuctas] is on 
his way to the Chamber. He had in- 
tended to open the debate; but if the 
majority leader desires, I am prepared 
to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Illinois has been a leading advo- 
cate of this legislation. It was due large- 
ly to his efforts that. the original bill 
was passed. It has been materially re- 
duced by the House of Representatives 
substitute, but I was pleased to. support 
the Senator from Illinois when S. 722 
was originally before the Senate. While 
I would like to see legislation that at least 
went as far as S. 722, I do not see any 
chance of getting it at this session. 

As I understand, the Senate bill pro- 
vided: some: $389 million. The President 
recommended a sort of token appropria- 
tion of $50 million odd, and the House 
of Representatives, against great par- 
liamentary obstacles, passed a bill pro- 
viding $251 million; and I am hopeful 
that that reasonable, moderate, fair, 
prudent: course will be upheld by the 
Senate today. 

I yield to the Senator from Tlinois. 
How much time does the Senator wish? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Illinois proceeds, will 
the majority leader yield for one com- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think it is important, 
as we debate this bill, for us to remem- 
ber that. this is only an authorization 
bill. The other bill was a spending bill, 
but this bill has been converted by the 


House into an authorization bill, so it 


would not cost one cent unless appro- 
priations were later forthcoming. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 

tor points out a very important matter. 
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Mr. President, I do not believe we 
ought to have double standards in this 
Government. I sat with the Appropria- 
tions Committee. All last week I tried 
to get a mutual aid bill through for all 
the free world, containing almost $4 bil- 
lion in grants throughout the free world. 
Now we are asking for $251 million, 
largely in loans for our own people in 
distressed and depressed areas, and we 
have to fight every inch of the way. I 
do not think we should have a standard 
like that, under which we grant $4 bil- 
lion to other people, and cannot even 
lend a quarter of a billion to our own 
people. I am for helping both. I think 
we can do it and remain fiscally solvent. 
I think we can do it and become a 
stronger nation in a stronger world. I 
do not understand the voices which say, 
“You cannot cut one dime from the $4 
billion of grants to foreign nations, but 
you must not permit loans of a quarter 
of a billion to our own people.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the generous comments of the 
majority leader. It would have been im- 
possible to pass this bill through the 
Senate at any time—and it was passed 
three times—without his unfailing co- 
operative and efficient help. I pay trib- 
ute to him on this point. We have not 
always agreed on every measure before 
the Senate, but no one could have been 
more cooperative and helpful than the 
senior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
is a very important measure, and I think 
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I should describe the House amend- 
ments first, indicate some of the details 
in which it differs from the Senate bill, 
and then make a very brief argument. 

As the Senator from Texas has said, 
Senate bill 722, when it passed this body, 
made commitments for a total of $379 
million. The House has cut this sum to 
an authorization for $251 million, but 
it has retained all the features of the 
program embodied in S. 722. 

Thus, loans for industrial redevelop- 
ment has been cut from $100 million 
to $75 million; loans to establish new in- 
dustries in critical farm areas of low 
income and high underemployment have 
also been reduced from $100 million to 
$75 million; loans to localities to provide 
industrial facilities, such as industrial 
water and industrial parks, have been 
reduced from $100 million to $50 mil- 
lion. 

The figure for grants to especially 
needy localities which have need for 
some outright grants in addition to 
loans, has been cut from $75 million to 
$35 million. Funds for technical assist- 
ance have been maintained at $4,500,000. 
Then there are authorizations of $10 
million for, in subsistence payments 
during retraining and $1,500,000 for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
stated, Senate bill 722 originally pro- 
vided that the $300 million of loans could 
be made by the Administrator without 
further appropriation by Congress, and 
then the costs would have been met by 
the flotation of additional quantities 
of Government bonds. As the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made clear, no 
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part of the entire amount can now be 
spent without further authorization by 
Congress. 

The House has also made changes in 
eligibility and has effected some liberal- 
ization of the rather stringent standards 
which had been imposed in the Senate 
bill. However, the provisions which are 
retained are quite stringent and, in my 
judgment, adequate. 

There is an initial requirement that 
there must be at least 6 percent unem- 
ployment at the time the application is 
made, that there must have been at least 
9 percent unemployment during at least 
15 of the 18 previous months, and 6 per- 
cent during at least 18 months of the 
preceding 24 months, if unemployment 
of not less than 15 percent of the labor 
force has existed during the 6-month 
period immediately preceding the date of 
the application. 

A proviso has also been inserted at the 
last moment by the House that if un- 
employment falls below 6 percent of the 
labor force during the period that the 
application is being processed, such an 
area will lose its eligibility, and the ad- 
ministrator will not make grants to it. 
There would be 30 “major” industrial 
areas which in March of 1960 would be 
eligible in industrial areas, and 100 
smaller areas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a list of the areas which, in 
March 1960, would be eligible under the 
provisions of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tentative list of areas that may qualify for Federal assistance as areas with substantial and persistent unemployment under various legislative 


proposals,! March 1960 
MAJOR AREAS? 





Administration (Kilburn) | Spence bill (S. 722) (as re- 
bill, H.R. 4278 ported 


by House com- 


Douglas bill (S. 722) (as Administration (Kilburn) 
passed by Senate) bill, H.R. 4278 


Douglas bill (S. 722) (as 


Spence bill (8. 722) (as re- 
ported passed by Senate) 


by House com- 
mittee) 


mittee 




















(16 major areas) 


(44 major areas) 


(19 major areas) (16 major areas) 


(44 major areas) 


(19 major areas) 


Indiana: Indiana: Indiana: Ohio: Ohio: Ohio: 
Evansville Evansville. ee Un onan eh eas encase Steubenville-Weirton. Steubenville-Weirton. 
Terre Haute Terre Haute. Terra Haute. Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania: 
Massachusetts Massachusetts: Massachusetts: Altoona. Altoona. Altoona. 
ihe ictptpsitrintinéoinims esa Brockton. Sek As aaa depiamne sige Erie.? Erie. Erie. 
Fall River. Fall River. Fall River. Johnstown. Johnstown. Johnstown. 
Lawrence. wrence. ROR ete sR ee eee Saeed tee ee asic Meeuneanmpos 
Lowell. Lowell. Lowell. Scranto. Scranton. Scranton. 
New Bedford. New Bedford. New Bedford. Wilkes- Barre—Hazle- Wilkes-Barre—Hazle- Wilkes-Barre—Hazle- 
PE Renita ton based acts Springfield-Holyoke. cndoinecenetscateneseey ton. ton. 
Michigan: Michigan: Michigan: Rhode Tsiand: Rhode Island: Rhode Island: 
Detroit. Detroit. Detroit. Providence. Providence. Providence. 
ieteiawhcoctet hh daca Muskegon-Muskegon Muskegon-Muskegon Tennessee: Tennessee: Tennessee: 
Heights. | eet as ile ten a wees Chattanooga. a ai ts Si 
Minnesota Minnesota: Minnesota: Texas Texas Texas 
bh catthdchaskdtchwn cine Duluth- “Superior. tee one hee BEL EE as id Biante. Beaumont-Port Ar- a ieee 
New Jersey: New Jersey: Ne rsey: thur. 
‘Atlantic City. ‘Atlantic City. Atlantic City Virginia: Virginia: Virginia. 
New York: New York: PW eeetes: 8" SSO ioe Cia eens ine 
Saeeet teh ceslndies micah calnns ainda Albany-Schenectady- ii a ok pale Virginia: West Virginia: West Virginia: 
Troy. Charleston. Charleston. Charleston. 
ss ceeded inne bcacebto’ Buffalo. ee eh ite rete a aii Huntington-Ashland.* Huntington-Ashland. Huntington-Ashland. 
laminin aménihipnetgiatind Utica-Rome. at arecicataci ieastenpiieniisoe So I Sica sme il Wheeling. Wheeling. 
North Carolina North Carolina: North Carolina: 
eee bce kbd ws indies Durham. ss sacks hclnladaneduninmoeiideiate 





1 This listing is preliminary and tentative, and is based largely on fpeneniy or 
semiannual data Sony eet from area labor market reports prepared in connection 
mployment Security’s peegremt for the c 


with the Bureau of 


cation of areas 


would be required to determine which ares are eligible for assistance as areas with 
oe and persistent unemployment. 
or areas are areas —- in the Bureau of Employment Security’s regular 


pmen to relative adequacy of labor a ta used cover a 2-to-5 year area la ants reporting and classification program This program covers 149 
enerally extending through January 1960 ter data, now peoraning available for of the country’s leading employment centers. nemployment oa labor force data 

Sonne areas, could result in several changes in the above listing. A more compre- for these areas are generally available on bimonthly basis. 

hensive review of area data on a monthly—rather than bimonthly or semiannual— 3 Borderline. 


basis, and in the light ¢ of whatever criteria may be included in the bill finally enacted, 
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Tentative list of areas that may qualify for Federal assistance as areas with substantial and persistent unemployment under various legislative 
proposals, March 1960—Continued 


SMALLER AREAS *# 





Administration (Kilburn) 
bill, H.R. 4278 











ported by House com- 
mittee) 
(49 smaller areas) (148 smaller areas) 
Alabama: Alabama: 
Florence-Sheffield. Florence-Sheffield. 
ccna ines ee abdpmesanen oil Gadsden. 
Jasper. J . 
Seen st. Lis ce need Ta ega. 
Alaska: Alaska: 
Anchorage. Anchorage. 
Connecticut Connecticut: 
Simingeeastiness Hua Ansonia. 
ie Aa li ae Bristol. 
Danielson Danielson. 
Wh. Gi aghiudiiiens deh Meriden. 
5 icalilisiaineetidboaiabathaisuckies Middletown. 
i eee eer ees Norwich. 
MISO EG SS OO Thompsonville. 
eee Torrington. 
Tllinois: Illinois: 
Centralia. Centralia. 
Seay: Harrisburg. 
Herrin bal SE aaa Herrin-Murphysboro- 
West Frankfort. West Frankfort. 
RétebGelé ott . 2k ¢> ck Debb wo -eaa-- 
sl a ah ia Mount Carmel-Olney. 
Mount Vernon Mount Vernon. 
Indiana: Indiana: 
iGaddbibibioasvebennmeeets Connersville. 
Vincennes Vincennes. 
ansas: ansas: 
Soakertinen Pe) Coffey ville-Independ- 
ence-Parsons. 
Pittsburg. Pittsburg. 
Kentucky: Kentucky: 
Corbin. Corbin. 
Hazard. Hazard. 
Madisonvilk Madisonville. 


Morehead-Grayson. 


Morehead-Grayson. 
Paintsville-Prestons- 


burg. 
Pikeville- Williamson. 


aine Maine 
Biddoford-Sanford. Biddeford-Sanford, 
Maryland: Maryland: 
Nida lian thts ma a< bs AEE Combritee. 
Cumberland. Cumberland. 
Massachusetts: Massachusetts: 
inde snc Newburyport. 
North Adams. North Adams. 
ep an . 
ay City. ay y- 
Iron Mountain. Iron Mountain. 
Saat ihotet rec. sparc. Marquette. - 
Monroe. Monroe. 
Port Huron. Port Huron. 
Mississippi: are 
JA esas sia Biloxi-Gulfport. 
Missouri Missouri: 
eet the diet.n <9 tame oie Flat River. 
ceded secdedaddccce need Joplin. 
spate ccna aa Ak SY lee Washington. 
Montana: Montana: 
Butte. Butte. 
EMA ndvandashnidnncood Kalispell. 
New Jersey: New Jersey: 
Bridgeton. Bridgeton. 
selling leben bn Se dabes Long Branch. 
New York: New York: 
Amsterdam. Amsterdam, 
Auburn. Auburn. 
I ee tail aes tee ‘ Elmira. 
Gloversville. Gloversville. 


Jamestown-Dunkirk. 


Spence bill (8. 722) (as re- Douglas bill (8. 722) (as 
passed 


by Senate) 





(61 smaller areas) 


Alabama: 
Florence-Sheffield. 


Anchorage. 


Bristol. 





Tilinois: 
Centralia. 
Harrisburg. 
Herrin- ener suny.. 
West Frankfort. 
Litchfield. 


Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: 
Corbin. 
Hazard. 
Madisonville. 
Morehead-Grayson. 
Paintsville-Prestons- 


burg. 
Pikeville-Williamson. 


Maine: 
Biddeford-Sanford. 
Lewiston-Auburn 

Maryland: 
Cumberland. 

Massachusetts: 
North Adams. 

Michigan: 

Bay City. 

Iron Wetstain. 
Marquette. 
Monroe. 

Port Huron. 

Mississippi: 


Missouri: 
Flat River. 


Kalispell. 
New Jersey: 
Bridgeton. 
New York: 
Amsterdam. 
Auburn. 


Gloversville. 


Administration (Kilburn) 
bill, H.R. 4278 


(49 smaller areas) 
New York—Continued 


North Carolina: 
Fayetteville. 


Pennsylvania: 
Berwick-Bloomsburg. 


Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel. 

Uniontown-Connells- 
ville. 


Virginia: 
Sie Stone Gap-Appala- 
chia. 


West Virginia: 7" 
Beckley. 
Bluefield. 


Fairmont. 
Logan. 


rs Pleasant-Galli- 
s. 
Ronceverte- —e Sul- 








Spence bill (8. 722) (as re- | Douglas bill (8 a 
passed by 


oe) by House com- 


(148 smaller areas) 


New York—Continued 
Newburgh-Middle- 
town-Beacon. 
Odgensburg-M assena- 


North Carolina: 
Fayetteville. 
Hendersonville. 
Lumberton. 

Mount Airy. 
Bocktnghens Hainlét. 

Ohio: 

West Union. 
Portsmouth-Chilli- 


Chaptinne.Hensyetin. 
Se 
Berwick-Bloomsburg. 
Butler. 
Clearfield-Du Bois 


Indiana. 
Kittanning-Ford City. 


Lewistown 

Meadville. 

New Castle. 

Oil City-Franklin- 
Titusville. 

Pottsville. 

Say ayee e-Athens-T ow- 


St. Marys. 
Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel. 

Uniontown-Connells- 
ville. 
Williamsport. 
Tennessee: 
La _ _ Follette-Jellico- 
Tazewell. 
Texas: 
Laredo. 
Texarkana. 


irginia: 
Big ame Gap-Ap- 
R chlands- Bluefield. 


Clarksburg. 
Fairmont. 


Logan. 
Martinsburg. 
Morgantown. 
Parkersburg 
Point t  Pieasant-Galli- 
polis. 
Ronceverte- White 
Sulphur Springs. 
Welch. 
Wisconsin: 
La Crosse. 


(61 smaller areas) 
New York—Continued 


Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel. 

See 
ville. 


Point Pleasant-Galli- 


polis. 
Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs. 
Welch. 
Wisconsin: 





4 Smaller areas: Areas with a labor force of 15,000 or more which are officially classi- 
fied as ‘‘smaller areas of substantial labor surplus” by the Bureau of Employment 


Security. Data for such areas are generally available on a semiannual basis. 


ATTACHMENT TO MarcH 1960 TENTATIVE LIST 
or ELIGIBLE AREAS UNDER PROPOSED AREA 
ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION 

SUMMARY OF ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA USED 


The administration (Kilburn) bill (H.R. 
4278) : 

1. Unemployment is now 6 percent or 
more of the labor force, discounting sea- 
sonal or temporary factors. 

2. The annual average unemployment rate 
in the area has been: 

(a) At least 50 percent above the national 
average for 4 of the preceding 5 calendar 
years, 

(b) At least 75 percent above the na- 
tional average for 3 of the preceding 4 cal- 
endar years. 


Infor- 


mation for smaller areas which are not classified, or for areas with a labor force of less 
than 15,000, is not available in Washington on a consistent basis. 


(c) At least 100 percent above the na- 
tional average for 2 of the preceding 8 cal- 


endar years. 


The Douglas bill (S. 722) as passed by the 


Senate: 


1. Unemployment is now 6 percent or 
more of the labor force, discounting sea- 
sonal or temporary factors. 

2. The annual average unemployment rate 


in the area has been: 


(a) At least 50 percent above the na- 
tional average for 3 of the preceding 4 cal- 


endar years. 


(b) At least 75 percent above the national 
average for 2 of the preceding 3 calendar 


years. 


(c) At least 100 percent above the na- 
tional average for 1 of the preceding 2 cal- 


endar years. 


Spence bill (S. 722) as reported by House 
Banking and Currency Committee: 

1. Unemployment in the area is currently 
6 percent and has been: 

(a) At least 6 percent during 18 of the 


preceding 24 months. 


(b) At least 9 percent during 15 of the 


preceding 18 months: 


(c) At least 12 percent during the pre- 


ceding 12 months. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. So far as the agri- 
cultural areas in the country are con- 
cerned, they are to include those areas in 
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which there existed the largest number 
of low-income farm families, and the ad- 
ministrator is also to consider the num- 
ber. of those families in each of such 
areas and the current prospective em- 
ployment opportunity in such area and 
the availability of manpower in each 
area for supplemental employment. 

There shall be included among these 
areas any county which is among the 500 
counties in the United States ranked 
lowest in the level of living of the farm 
families, or which is among the 500 coun- 
ties in the United States having the 
highest percentage of commercial farms 
producing less than $2,500 worth of 
products for sale annually. 

I should emphasize that this bill is 
intended to help the farming regions of 
the country equally with the industrial 
regions. I cannot understand how Sen- 
ators from low-income farm areas can 
contend that the bill is intended to help 
exclusively industrial areas, because it 
applies equally to farming areas, and be- 
cause the sums authorized for loans are 
equal. 

What is intended is to have a loan 
made at the average yield on Govern- 
ment bonds of 30 years duration, plus 
one-half percent. So this is in no sense 
@ grant program. It is instead a loan 
program designed to bring industry into 
areas of high and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment and to pro- 
vide instead additional employment and 
additional income. 

Under the bill there would be set up 
a separate Administrator, to be appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate con- 
firmation, and an advisory board con- 
sisting of various Cabinet officers and 
leading members of the administration, 
and a public advisory board of 25 mem- 
bers consisting of representatives of la- 
bor, management, agriculture, and the 
public in general. 

As I have said, the loan program is 
conditioned upon sound industrial op- 
portunities, and no Government loan can 
exceed 65 percent of the cost of the fixed 
capital, including not merely the cost 
of buildings, but also plant and ma- 
chinery, but with no provision for work- 
ing capital. 

The local authorities must also put up 
at least 10 percent as a minimum— 
whereas 65 percent is the ceiling for the 
Federal loans—and those who request 
loans must put up at least 5 percent, and, 
of course, must provide for all working 
capital and for such portions as are not 
made from Federal and local loans. In 
practice they will have to put up or raise 
25 percent of the capital and in the over- 
whelming majority of cases far more 
than this. 

So the aim is merely to provide seed 
capital with which to start new indus- 
tries in areas where unemployment is 
high and persistent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 


additional minutes to the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Texas has already referred to the fact 
that the Government and the adminis- 
tration are spending abroad enormous 
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sums of money for industrial develop- 
ment in so-called undeveloped countries 
or, as I believe the phrase now is, “de- 
veloping countries.” 

I hold in my hand a list of projects for 
which outright grants, not loans, have 
been made by the Federal Government 
in countries abroad, which has been col- 
lected by the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and which he has made 
available to me. 

Visitors in the gallery and Senators on 
the floor can see the huge size of this 
volume. I have had it weighed before 
Icame on the floor. It weighs 6 pounds, 
7 ounces, and it lists the billions upon 
billions of dollars that this administra- 
tion, is giving away to communities 
abroad. 

I voted for most of these appropria- 
tions. Incidentally when I have done so, 
at the request of the administration, I 
have been attacked by the administra- 
ticn supporters at home. 

We also have a Development Loan 
Fund, largely put into effect through the 
imagination of the Senator from Okla- 
lahoma [Mr. MonrROoNEY], who has never 
been given proper credit for what he has 
done. This book weighs somewhat less, 
about a half pound. It contains hun- 
dreds of authorizations amounting to 
$1,400 million, with loans which have al- 
ready been committed amounting to $900 
million. 

The administration is saying we can- 
not reduce a single cent of these sums. 
I have voted for this program in the past, 
and I expect to vote for substantial por- 
tions of it this year, although not for all. 
However, I do protest the administration 
program of spending enormous sums of 
money abroad and refusing to spend 
small sums of money at home to help 
rehabilitate areas which have suffered 
from persistent and continued high un- 
employment. 

It is a fact that industries decay. The 
coal mining industry, due to technical 
improveme:its and the substitution of 
other fuels, employs hundreds of thou- 
sands fewer workers than before. As a 
result, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and southern Illinois have a 
high percentage of unemployment and 
have had this high percentage of unem- 
ployment for years. The textile indus- 
tries of the country have sustained un- 
employment. Other regions of the 
country also have high unemployment. 

As a result, people from those regions 
have migrated into industrial centers. 
However, people of advanced years or in 
the middle age group, who have estab- 
lished families, find it very difficult to 
migrate. The drying up of payrolls has 
left in many cases ghost towns, areas 
with high unemployment, tax rolls 
shrinking, and relief payments increas- 
ing. These areas and the people in 
them are in great difficulty. I believe 
we should bring industry to those locali- 
ties under loans, so as to bring jobs to 
some of these people and utilize the 
social facilities which are already there. 

For if large numbers continue to 
migrate, it will be necessary for them to 
go into other regions, where not only 
will it be difficult for them to find work, 
but where housing, street pavements, 
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water systems, sewer systems, electric 
light systems, and all the other public 
services will have to be constructed for 
them; whereas if the work is brought to 
them, they can more fully utilize the so- 
cial capital and the community life 
which exist in their home communities. 
All this and the reduction of relief costs 
will mean that even in more dollars and 
cents, this measure will yield large divi- 
dends to the American people. Let us 
delay no longer and pass this bill. And 
may I point out that it is futile to try 
to change it for if we do, under the rules 
of the House, it will undoubtedly be 
killed. If we wish to make some changes, 
as I personally would like to do, we can 
amend the act later. But if we really 
want action, we should vote “yes.” Now 
is the time to stand up and be counted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the distinguished minority 
leader can support the motion. If he 
cannot, I hope he will use some of the 
time on the other side. I do not want to 
say “in opposition to the motion,” be- 
cause I know the minority leader has 
great faith in the municipalities and 
distressed areas of America. He knows 
that they will pay back every dollar 
which the Federal Government lends 
them. As a matter of fact, the Federal 
Government made a great profit during 
the time Mr. Jesse Jones was in charge 
of a program which came to the rescue 
of a good many sections of the country 
which had pockets of unemployment. 

I believe this is a sound program. Cer- 
tainly it is a much more modest one 
than the one which earlier passed the 
Senate. I hope the minority leader can 
support it. If he cannot, I hope he will 
be gentle in his opposition to it, and will 
use some of his time to discuss it now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is precisely be- 
cause the minority leader has great faith 
in the counties, localities, and other po- 
litical subdivisions of the Nation that he 
opposes the motion. I shall address 
myself to it later. For the moment, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, when 
the bill passed the Senate, I spoke in 
opposition to it, as I shall again this 
morning. Because the Senate will take 
its final action upon it today, the Senator 
from New Hampshire wishes to make 
a brief statement reiterating his unalter- 
able opposition to the measure. 

I base my opposition on the ground not 
only that it is dangerous, but that it vio- 
lates every principle or rule concerning 
participation by the Federal Government 
in such matters that has existed 
throughout the history of the Republic. 

No Member of the Senate has more 
sympathy for areas of unemployment or 
for business, industrial, or agricultural 
distress than Ihave. The reason is that 
the State of New Hampshire, only a few 
years ago, passed through a critical pe- 
riod when some of our biggest textile 
mills closed their doors. We had areas 
of heavy unemployment and distress, and 
we had a burdensome relief load. How- 
ever, during that period, we did not wait 
for Federal help. We went to work our- 
Selves. We succeeded in bringing to our 
State small industries—plastics, elec- 
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tronics—and in diversifying our indus- 
tries and our employment. Today, be- 
cause of the resourcefulness, the courage, 
the persistence, and, even more, the 
adaptability of the working people of 
New Hampshire to take up new fields of 
activity, our economic situation is such 
that we could not even qualify for this 
Federal aid, should it become available 
to other parts of the country. 

But that is not the reason for my oppo- 
sition. In section 6, page 8, of the bill, 
there is included a provision against 
what is known as pirating. I am posi- 
tive that the framers of the measure 
have drafted the bill with the most 
praiseworthy and laudable motives, and 
have endeavored to write into it every 
safeguard which they could. Neverthe- 
less, this provision attempts to make cer- 
tain that Federal aid, Federal resources, 
and Federal money shall not be used to 
take industries away from one area or 
one State and relocate them in a new 
area or another State, and thus cause 
employment and distress in the State or 
area from which they were taken. 

The very fact that this provision is 
contained in the bill indicates that the 
framers and the supporters of the meas- 
ure are painfully aware of the dangers of 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I think I can state, with- 
out fear of contradiction by anyone who 
would ever study this matter to its depth, 
that human ingenuity can never write 
into a measure, can never hedge it about 
with enough safeguards to prevent the 
inevitable result that someone in Wash- 
ington—perhaps the Administrator, or 
the executive department, or even the 
President—will be face to face with the 
problem of determining what parts of the 
country shall receive the beneficent aid 
of the Federal Government to lift them 
up over a period of depression and un- 
employment, and what parts of the coun- 
try will suffer thereby. 

It is not enough to say that a factory 
should not be taken away from Connecti- 
cut and located in Michigan. However, 
when the Federal Government stretches 
forth its long arm and encourages or in- 
duces a factory to locate in Michigan, 
it is thereby taking a factory which, if 
left to its own accord and resources, 
might have located in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, New York, or West Virginia. 
Furthermore, the use of Federal aid and 
of facilities built at public expense will 
give such a relocated industry an unfair 
competitive advantage which could re- 
sult in hardship, unemployment, and dis- 
tress in totally unforeseen areas. 

So there is no way on earth that the 
proposed program can be administered, 
no matter how good may be the inten- 
tions, without exercising favoritism and 
discrimination by the Federal Govern- 
ment among the States. 

Who would be the man who could ad- 
minister the new permanent bureau 
which would be established in Washing- 
ton? That man, if such a man were 
available, if a human being could be 
found who could exercise this arbitrary 
power and be completely fair in deciding 
the relative needs and merits of the 
different sections and States of the 
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Union, would have to be a man of high 
caliber and discernment, a man having 
divine intuition. 

If there were such a man, there are 
many other places in the Government 
where he ought to be used. He could 
be given the task of administering the 
farm program, because such a man 
would know when it was going to rain 
and when there would be a drought. He 
would understand all the conditions of 
nature which intervene in the matter of 
farm production and farm price sup- 
ports. Or such a man could administer 
the national defense, because he could 
foresee the relative merits of every weap- 
on. Such a man would be gifted with in- 
telligence which has thus far been de- 
nied human beings. 

Mr. President, it is utterly impossible 
that this kind of authority could be ex- 
ercised wisely and justly, and without 
someone suffering from the decisions 
made in Washington. Therein lies the 
distinction between the fields in which 
the Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion to participate and those in which 
it should not. 

I am not one who wishes to curtail, 
block, and prevent all Federal aid. I 
take this opportunity to say that I sup- 
ported the measure for Federal partici- 
pation with the States and local sub- 
divisions in the construction of facilities 
to prevent the pollution of water. This 
morning, I wish to say that I would have 
welcomed an opportunity to vote to over- 
ride the President’s veto of that meas- 
ure, because I happen to believe that is 
a field in which the Federal Government 
has a distinct obligation and a distinct 
responsibility. 

But in this field of aid to depressed 
areas, as in certain other fields, we are 
marching straight into an activity in 
which the Federal Government is at- 
tempting to arrogate unto itself powers 
for good and powers for harm that never 
can be carefully and wisely exercised. 

I regret that some of those who sup- 
port programs in this field—and they 
even include the administration—are 
doing so on the basis of dollars and cents. 
When shall we ever learn that there can- 
not be a little bit of pregnancy? When 
shall we ever learn that when we em- 
bark upon a new field of activity, par- 
ticularly one which is unsound in prin- 
ciple and dangerous in practice, when we 
create downtown a new department 
which will be permanent, which always 
will be with us once it is created, we 
shall have traveled down a road along 
which we can move in only one direction, 
and that will be ahead; we shall have 
adopted a program which will be sub- 
ject to change in only one dimension, 
and that will be to enlarge it. 

So, Mr. President, once more I find 
myself in complete opposition to this 
bil—in any form, no matter what 
amendments may be adopted, no matter 
what “safeguards” may be incorporated 
in it, no matter how much it may be 
surrounded by every kind of skillful pro- 
tection which its framers can devise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The time 
yielded to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has expired. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I repeat: The fact that 
the bill has to have some of those safe- 
guards and restrictions shows how dan- 
gerous it is, and demonstrates the fact 
that the bill is fundamentally and basi- 
cally unsound. 

Mr. President, a little more than 1 
year ago—in April of last year—the Sen- 
ate acted on this original bill. At that 
time, under date of April 2, 1959, I wrote 
a report to my constituents in the State 
of New Hampshire. In the report, I sum- 
marized the features of this proposed 
legislation, and indicated some of the 
reasons why it should be opposed. I ask 
unanimous consent that that report by 
me may be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your SENATOR REPORTS 
(By Norris Corron) 

This week by a surprising close vote the 
Senate passed the so-called area redevelop- 
ment bill. The meat in that coconut is all 
found in the word “area.” By way of illus- 
tration, let me tell you the story of two 
States, New Hampshire and Michigan. 

In 1985 the Amoskeag, largest cotton mill 
in the worid employing 16,000 at its peak, 
closed its doors forever. Manchester, a one- 
industry city for more than a century, faced 
its darkest hour and won out by sheer grit 
and self-reliance. Manchester businessmen 
organized the Amoskeag Industries, took over 
the chain of mills, split them up, and went 
out after small plants. Between 1936 and 
1952 they brought in 73 concerns employing 
approximately 11,000 people—without spe- 
cial inducements, tax exemptions, or Fed- 
eral aid. When Textron pulled out of 
Nashua throwing 3,500 out of work, Nashua 
met its challenge the same way, bringing 
in 19 companies employing 3,700. Dover 
and many other communities have written 
a similar glorious chapter in their history. 
I wish space permitted me to name them all. 
They are heagthier today than when they 
were at the mercy of one large industry, and 
this solid foundation adds new meaning to 
the name “Granite State.” 

Michigan, with its giant automotive in- 
dustry, has long been a wealthy State, but 
it dissipated that wealth on lush, vote- 
getting welfare programs of every kind and 
variety. Modern methods produce more cars 
with less workers. Hence, unemployment 
has mounted. On February 15 Michigan 
went broke. Its State universities had to 
borrow from banks to heat their buildings 
and pay professors. That tragic date came 
to be called Collapse Day. Private enter- 
prise finally came to the rescue by advanc- 
ing $35 million in taxes months ahead of 
their due date. Governor Williams’ only 
solution is more borrowing and this area 
redevelopment bill—giving him Federal 
money to buy new industries. 

Under this bill, New Hampshire, which 
tightened its belt and won its battle, could 
not qualify for a single cent of the $400 
million. Thanks to its own efforis, it doesn’t 
have the required percentage of unemploy- 
ment. On the contrary, we would pay our 








share to help attract new industries to 
Michigan, which wallowed in wealth and 
squandered its resources. 

However, the main reason for opposing this 
bill is not because it siphons money from 
New Hampshire to aid Michigan. The bill is 
dead wrong in principle and in practice. 
The fact that its language tries to prevent 
using Federal money to pirate industries 
from one area to another shows that even its 
supporters know what is bound to happen. 
Every year we gladly place funds in the 
hands of the President for quick and gen- 
erous help to any area stricken by earth- 
quake, flood, or other catastrophe, but it 
will be a sad day when a new nest of bureau- 
crats in Washington (set up in this bill) use 
the long arm of the Federal Government to 
aid some areas at the expense of others. 
Furthermore, the minute $1 of Federal funds 
is available to help get new industries, every 
community in this country will be after it. 
Self-reliance and frugality will go out the 
window, and the floodgates will be opened 
for a torrent of spending carrying with it 
all kinds of discrimination and favoritism. 
It is regrettable that the President opposes 
this bill on the amount rather than its prin- 
ciple, and many who voted against it this 
week might vote for a lesser sum. Why must 
we always be plunging into new fields of 
Federal spending under the old delusion that 
it’s possible to be “a little bit pregnant”? 

Members homeward bound for Easter dis- 
play some misgivings for there are signs of 
revolt in the hinterlands against the con- 
gressional spending spree, particularly as 
April 15 draws near and income taxes are 
being computed. As a counterirritant, AFL- 
CIO is bringing 5,000 unemployed to Wash- 
ington for a mass meeting as Congress re- 
turns. Unlike Coxey’s army of 1894 and 
the bonus marchers of 1932, who trudged on 
foot and slept in tents, they will travel com- 
fortably by plane, train, or bus, and the tab 
will be picked up by the union. 

This is a gentle reminder to the majorities 
in the 86th Congress who owe their election 
to labor and have not been quite as sub- 
servient as was expected. The depressed area 
bill had a narrow squeak. Unemployment 
benefits were extended but not set up as a 
permanent Federal dole. The demand in- 
creases for a labor rackets law with teeth in 
it. Most amazing of all is the proposal by 
two liberal Senators, Neuberger and CLarkK, 
that this Congress hike taxes to pay for its 
new spending. This is rank heresy to those 
who want to sugar-coat the pill by more bor- 
rowing. Imagine suggesting that we stop 
taking paregoric and swallow castor oil. 

Perhaps these young men are waking up to 
the fact that a governinent big enough to 
give you everything you want is big enough 
to take everything you’ve got. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, without having the time re- 
quired therefor charged to the time 
available to either side under the agree- 
ment, and that I may have permission 
to withdraw the quorum call before it is 
concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
proposal before us is for a modest pro- 
gram of economic aid for areas of the 
Nation in which there exist the devas- 
tating problems of chronic unemploy- 
ment. This measure has as its purpose 
the encouraging of local distressed com- 
munities to mobilize, with the aid of our 
Federal Government, for rehabilitation. 

Last year, Mr. President, during the 
first session of this Congress, we passed 
S. 722, the area redevelopment bill. That 
measure was given the approval of the 
membership of this body after extensive 
hearings, voluminous testimony, and 
adequate debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I say the hearings were extensive; 
and I know that to be true, because they 
were conducted in many sections of the 
Nation. Some of them were held in West 
Virginia. 

I had the privilege of being one of the 
cosponsors of Senate bill 722. 

As we know, that measure was broader 
in its coverage, and called for the ex- 
penditure of a larger sum of money than 
does the bill which was passed the day 
before yesterday by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But the measure, in the form 
before us at this time, is a meritorious 
and vital one. 

I recall that I offered testimony at 
Beckley, the county seat of Raleigh 
County, in the heart of the coal-mining 
area of West Virginia. Tremendous ton- 
nages of bituminous coal are produced 
in the area surrounding Beckley. Ap- 
proximately 118 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal were mined there in 1959. 
About the same tonnage was produced 
in 1958. Yet the 1959 production was 
achieved with 7,000 less miners on the 
job than were employed in 1958. 

That is the result of mechanization 
within this industry. That situation did 
not develop only in 1958 or 1959; it is 
the result of a long-continuing process. 

In mentioning Raleigh County, I speak 
of an area where, today, perhaps as much 
as 27 percent of the labor force—eager 
to work—is unemployed. 

There are other counties in West Vir- 
= where these same percentages pre- 
vail. 

In West Virginia the subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee conducted the hearings to which 
I have referred. My diligent colleague 
from West Virginia, Senator Rosert C. 
Byrp, was in charge of those hearings as 
a member of that committee. I partici- 
pated actively, Mr. President, in the de- 
bate in this Chamber, because this is leg- 
islation of vital interest to the unem- 
ployed people of our labor surplus areas, 
and, in fact, to all of the people, approxi- 
mately 2 million, in the State of West 
Virginia. 

We know that if erosion takes place in 
one area of one State, that erosion prob- 
ably will spill over into other areas in 
other States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). The time of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has expired. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia as he may require. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It was my privilege 
during the last few months, as a member 
of the Senate’s Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, to conduct 
hearings in West Virginia last winter on 
these matters. I became more convinced 
that it is important for us to realize that 
problems growing out of unemployment 
constitute a responsibility which must be 
shared at all governmental levels—local, 
county, State, and Federal. We cannot 
set it apart; we cannot bracket this job 
to be done by any particular unit of 
government. 

I repeat that the people of West Vir- 
ginia are interested—desperately inter- 
ested—in helping themselves. They are 
sturdy folk. These men, who are unem- 
ployed today, are just as hardy as were 
their fathers and their grandfathers; but 
they have been caught in a situation, 
little of which is of their making, but 
which is well known, and which has been 
explained before. There seems to be an 
overriding concern within the Congress 
today to face up to this problem. 

There must be bold action, although 
certainly this is but a modest program of 
the total effort which must be made. 
The timid approach of the present Fed- 
eral administration will not suffice. 
These are full-time obligations which the 
Congress must assume, and part-time 
attention to this requirement is not 
enough. 

I think it is important also to point 
out that the President of the United 
States, in his latest budget message, 
urged the Congress to authorize and ap- 
propriate billions of dollars to foreign 
nations. He said: 

Through the mutual security program as 
a whole the United States helps promote sta- 
bility and economic growth in less developed 
countries and helps strengthen the defense 
of the free world. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
President is correct in that statement. 

There should not be any doubt on the 
part of the President or any other official 
in public affairs that we must accept the 
same relative urgency as relates to pro- 
grams right here in the United States 
which, as Mr. Eisenhower said about for- 
eign aid, “will promote stability and eco- 
nomic growth.” 

How can we be expected to literally 
pour billions of dollars into countries 
abroad without doing everything within 
our power to do at least as much for our 
own people as the President would have 
us do for citizens of other lands? 

The President also said, in his mutual 
security message: 

I emphasize once again that, as we strive 
to build the kind of world in which America 
believes, our adversaries are not all included 
in the single word “communism.” There 
are distress and privation as well, and also 
the desperation of peoples when they realize 
that, lacking outside help, they struggle in 
vain to better their lives. Widespread chaos 
and misery cannot provide a world climate 
in which our free Republic can prosper and 
remain secure. 


Those were the words of the President 
of the United States in of men 
and women of foreign countries. Why 
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does he not speak as compassionately 
and act as forthrightly concerning those 
of our unfortunate fellow citizens in 
these United States who are victims of 
the factors and conditions which have 
compounded the problems of so many of 
our communities and turned them into 
distressed areas? 

It is possible that “distress and priva- 
tion” in foreign countries is more en- 
titled to our sympathy than “distress 
and privation” at home. 

The President is aggressively in favor 
of this country providing the “outside 
help” that is needed by desperate people 
overseas—but he apparently becomes 
ultra budget conscious when there is 
proposed by the representatives of the 
people in the Congress “outside help” for 
our own communities back home in the 
form of Federal loans and grants, tech- 
nical assistance, and vocational re- 
training. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
edition of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette of Thursday morning, May 5. 
I read in the opening paragraph these 
words: 

President Eisenhower has given assurances 
of lending a hand toward helping West Vir- 
ginia with its economic troubles, Governor 
Underwood of West Virginia reported 
Wednesday from Washington after a con- 
ference with the President. 


That discussion revolved around the 
legislation which we have under consid- 
eration here today. 

I say again, let those of us who believe 
in this measure—and I trust we shall 
have a very substantial vote in favor of 
the passage of the proposal—zgive to the 
President not only the opportunity but 
the responsibility, of signing this pro- 
posed legislation into law, and then we 
' shall see if the vow he has made will 
turn out to be a valid one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr. 
Provuty in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] has 
31 minutes. The Senator from Iilinois 
[Mr. DrrKsEN] has 48 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not appear to 
have Senators interested in this matter 
on his side, so I will yield 5 minutes 
to the very able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. Then I hope the 
other side will yield some time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Senate bill 722, the area re- 
development bill, was passed in the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
201 to 184. The responsibility now is 
with the Senate to approve the House 
version of the bill. 

Although the bill passed by the other 
body provides for some $138 million 
less than the original bill passed by the 
Senate, I feel that half a loaf is better 
than no loaf at all. 

As passed by the House, the area re- 
development bill provides for $251 mil- 
lion to help economically depressed 
areas; $75 million will be provided in 
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loans for urban industrial development, 
$75 million in loans for rural area de- 
velopment, $50 million in loans for con- 
struction of public facilities, $35 million 
in grants for public facilities, $4.5 mil- 
lion for technical assistance grants, $10 
million in grants to retain workers for 
new jobs, and $1.5 million for vocational 
training 


grants. 

On September 6, 1958, President 
Eisenhower vetoed Senate bill 3683, 
which provided the same assistance, 
generally, that Senate bill 722 would 
provide. 

This type of legislation should not 
become partisan; yet the President him- 
self has made it so with his adamant 
position. : 

The administration suggests $53 mil- 
lion for area redevelopment. Just how 
far would $53 million go in a program of 
this nature? That figure would not 
suffice in my State of West Virginia, ex- 
clusively. Is the administration aware 
of the depressed areas in our country? 
It would appear that it is not. 

I realize fully that the plight of West 
Virginia has been aired frequently in 
the past month, but allow me, once 
again, to state that the situation is 
worsening in some sections of the 
country. 

In 20 of 55 counties in my State, 15 
percent or more of the citizenry receive 
surplus food commodities. There is one 
county in which 19,000 persons or 41 
percent of the population, are receiving 
these commodities. 

Rehabilitation in an area where ma- 
chines have replaced man is a necessity. 
For instance, this year in West Virginia, 
40,000 men will extract the same amount 
of coal from the fertile fields of this nat- 
ural resource as was extracted by 117,- 
000 men 10 years ago. It is impossible 
to battle such catalysmic changes with- 
out Federal aid. 

Chronic unemployment in this coun- 
try in serving as a brake on the economy. 
We, the most powerful nation on earth, 
must be prepared to combat the problem. 

There are the humanitarian aspects 
of this bill, but from purely an economic 
standpoint the merits are evident also. 
This bill would cut down the inflationary 
process. It would promote productivity. 
Money put out by the Federal Govern- 
mane would come back later, with inter- 
est. 

After a time the large sums that the 
Federal and State governments pay out 
in unemployment compensation would 
naturally be lessened if the people now 
drawing such payments were given work. 

Welfare programs now burdening the 
Federal Government, not connected di- 
rectly with unemployment, would also be 
somewhat reduced. 

Thousands upon thousands of words 
have been said about the area redevel- 
opment bill. They went for nothing in 
1958. In 1960 there is, once again, the 
opportunity to allow the distressed areas 
to help themselves. 

Productive communities, now lifeless, 
would be the result. Inhabitants of 
these depressed areas would have the re- 
sponsibility themselves to make this bill 
work for them. 

Mr. President, I feel that S. 722 em- 
bodies the plan which can adequately 
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come to grips with the problem of de- 
pressed areas. As I said earlier, I am 
disappointed with the cutting of the $138 
million from the original figure in the 
Senate bill, but such legislation is needed 
so extremely and so urgently, I urge 
passage of the bill as it has been re- 
turned to this Chamber. 

The practicality, the feasibility, and 
the reasonability of the bill have not 
been erased. It would induce new vi- 
tality into areas of lingering joblessness. 

Were the Senate to pass the House 
version of S. 722, the President of the 
United States would have within his 
power the opportunity to aid thousands 
of American citizens. Only his signature 
would be needed. 

In the past, the administration has 
dourly complained of the cost of such 
legislation. This time it is my hope that 
it will pass up the price tag—knowing 
in advance—that a quality item, one of 
deep necessity, does not come inexpen- 
sively. 

The people have spoken. The need 
for area redevelopment legislation is 
evident. 

The depressed areas, where serious un- 
employment has existed for some time, 
are undergoing structural changes in 
their economies. Automation is result- 
ing in a growing number of displaced 
workers, and there is a need for govern- 
mental action. With this change to au- 
tomation, in the long run, there will be 
greater prosperity. There will be better 
working conditions; but, we must be 
aware that the transition will work tem- 
porary hardships—hardships that should 
and can be eased by legislation such as 
the area redevelopment bill. 

The administration has given lip serv- 
ice to the needs for area redevelopment 
legislation. As late as May 3, 1960, the 
President expressed the desire that a bill 
of this nature be sent to his desk. 

This body should act quickly and posi- 
tively. 

I for one do not feel that a balanced 
budget is more important than that the 
people of this country have jobs, homes, 
and useful lives. 

The Senate should put the stamp of 
approval on the area redevelopment bill 
returned to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the President should 
sign it immediately so that the unem- 
ployed thousands can work again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the proponents of the 
bill have been taking most of the time, 
and the minority leader does not seem to 
have any speakers available in the Cham- 
ber, I hope the distinguished minority 
leader, my esteemed colleague, will take 
some of his time now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has 26 minutes remain- 
ing and the Senator from Tllinois has 48 
minutes remaining. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 26 minutes 
and 48 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
C.uarkK in the chair). The Senator from 
New York is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
given very serious study to this bill, as 
it comes to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, because I am a member of 
tae Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

In March of 1959, when the bill was 
under debate in the Senate, I gave it a 
considerable amount of time and atten- 
tion. It may be recalled, Mr. President, 
that I voted against the bill on the vote 
on passage at that time. The distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut and I 
sought to have the bill amended, in order 
to eliminate from it further the danger 
of raiding of the industries of large in- 
dustrial States. 

Mr. President, I would be less than true 
to my own conscience and to the inter- 
ests of my State if I did not make my 
position very clear. We in the Senate 
occupy a dual position as Senators of 
the United States who are solicitous 
about its interests, and as Senators of our 
own States and solicitous about their 
interests. We must necessarily balance 
both interests. 

Mr. President, I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not state that though 
I now intend to support the measure— 
and I shall state my reasons for doing 
so—it is by no means wholly satisfactory. 
I think it is, however, a necessary step 
at this time under these circumstances. 

I think it should be fairly said to 
those who may benefit from passage of 
this measure that if we face a situation 
where the measure is abused through the 
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way in which it is used and an effort is 
made to unfairly load the situation in 
competition among the States, people 
like myself, I think, will be absolutely 
free to exercise their discretion in respect 
to appropriations, in view of the fact 
that we shall, by our votes, allow the 
measure to become substantive law so 
that appropriations may be requested. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
to point out that in States like my own 
the moderating and precautionary as- 
pects of this plan may be invoked on 
appropriations, if it is abused and if it 
is not administered in accordance with 
its fundamentally substantive purpose. 

After some soul searching, I have de- 
cided to support the measure for the 
following reasons: 

The measure has now been pending for 
a year in the other body. I served in the 
other body. Whatever may be the ways 
in which the other body works, it is now 
clear that this opportunity must be taken 
advantage of, if the bill is reasonable at 
all or remotely reasonable, in order to 
send a measure to the President for sig- 
nature. If the bill should be sent back 
to the other body, it will unquestionably 
mean we shall again have to run the 
same gauntlet, and we shall be delayed 
for a year, probably, until the next Con- 
gress, before the matter will have to be 
started all over again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am dis- 
appointed in the fact that the measure 
still permits loans to be made for ma- 
chinery and equipment, something to 
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which the Senator from Connecticut and 
I strongly objected. I note, however, 
that the amounts involved have been 
very considerably reduced. I cannot see 
how any administrator could afford to 
devote anything to machinery and 
equipment in the handling of the bill, so 
I think perhaps the objections I have 
might be dealt with in the practicalities 
of the situation. 

The same is true with respect to the 65 
percent of loan capability, which I think 
is much too high and which I felt should 
be 50 percent. 

So in respect to the machinery and 
equipment factor; the 65 percent of loan 
factor; and, notwithstanding the two 
antiraiding provisions, still the possibil- 
ity that some raiding may be attempted, 
I found myself in a difficult state of mind 
about the bill. On balance, considering 
the fact that the amount has been re- 
duced and considering the fact that 
those of us who feel it is very essential 
to deal with rehabilitation and improve- 
ment in world areas must of necessity 
and in good conscience give our atten- 
tion to domestic areas of persistent un- 
employment, I believe the bill is entitled 
to support. 

Mr. President, I shall support the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be included in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks the comparison 
of the areas in New York which will be 
affected by the bill as it came over to us 
from the House, as compared to the 
effect upon similar areas by the bill as 
passed by the Senate. I call attention 
to the fact that this was the question 
raised by the Scott amendment at the 
time it was debated in the Senate. I, 
as well as my distinguished colleague 
from New York, supported that amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the compari- 
son was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Tentative list of areas in New York State that may qualify for Federal assistance as areas with substantial and persistent unemployment under 


various legislative proposals, March 1960 
MAJOR AREAS 





Administration bill 


S. 722 as passed by House | 8. 722 as passed by Senate 


Administration bill 


8. 722 as passed by House 8. 722 as passed by Senate 
(4 major areas) (No major areas) 











(No major areas) (4 major areas) (No major areas) (No major areas) 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that my State will receive no bene- 
fits whatsoever under this legislative 
proposal, but I would not oppose the bill 
on that ground. I think as a U.S. Sena- 
tor it is my responsibility to be concerned 
with problems at the national level and 
wherever they exist in the country. I 
point out, Mr. President, that as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems I collaborated in 
drafting minority views with the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoopER] and the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. 

We devoted considerable time and 
thought to this problem—and I must 
confess that it is a problem, and one 
which gives me no little concern. I be- 
lieve it is a problem which cannot be 
solved entirely at State and local levels. 
There must be Federal participation and 
Federal assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks chap- 
ter 3 of the minority views in the report 
of the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems, entitled “Economic 
Aid to Distressed Areas.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

CHAPTER III. ECONOMIC AID TO DISTRESSED 

AREAS 

The minority agree with the conclusion 
that “no single remedy will cure the deep- 
rooted problems of chronic unemployment 
and underdevelopment.” However, the re- 
port as it now stands offers no remedies that 
are new, nor does it list all the remedies that 
are possible. 

If the committee really desires the passage 
of a bill, it might be desirable at least to 
outline the basic points which are essential 
for the beginning of such a program. In ve- 
toing the area redevelopment bill which was 
passed by the 85th Congress, the President 
cited a number of specific objections, many 
of which remain in the legislation as it 
passed the Senate in the 86th Congress, and 
an effort should be made to meet some of 
these objections in order to evolve a practi- 
cal program and to assure the passage of a 
bill in this session. 

Comments on essential points to be in- 
cluded in legislation, with comments on pos- 
sible changes from various existing propos- 
als, are noted below: 

1. SCOPE OF FEDERAL AID TO LABOR SURPLUS 

AREAS 

In general, the Federal aid provided should 
be restricted to a limited number of areas 
with truly chronic unemployment, including 
rural areas, so that the aid which can be 
given will be effective, rather than be so 
thinly spread as to be wasted. 

2. URBAN AREAS 

The amount of unemployment which 
would qualify an area for industrial loans 
could vary with the national level of unem- 
ployment, thus defining specific areas hav- 
ing separate problems. During a recession 
Federal activity is essential, but it should be 
broad gaged. The distressed area program 
should be geared to the specific problem of 
longrun chronic unemployment. 
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It is important, therefore, that flexible cri- 
teria be the basis for ion. The nature 
of the criteria for eligibility of areas for in- 
dustrial loans constituted one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the President’s veto of the 
earlier legislation. 


3. RURAL AREAS 


It is absolutely essential that assistance be 
provided for rural areas. Many of the coal- 
mining areas are in this category. 

Numerous witnesses testified to the grav- 
ity of unemployment and underemployment 
in rural areas. Moreover, studies by the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the number of 
farm jobs required in the 1960’s will decline 
further, as they have in the last three dec- 
ades. If many of the people now living on 
farms, and especially the young people, are 
to find a livelihood without moving out of 
the area it will be necessary to develop in- 
dustrial activity. This is widely recognized, 
Work is under way through the rural develop- 
ment program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to improve the situation in these areas, 
but that program is primarily oriented to 
agriculture and makes no provision either 
for technical assistance or for loans for in- 
dustrial development. Therefore, the minor- 
ity believe that aid to rural as well as urban 
areas is essential to the attack on the prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Labor be au- 
thorized to develop more effective measures 
for the identification of chronically depressed 
rural areas, within a broad provision indicat- 
ing that they are to be selected from low- 
income areas with high levels of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. 


4. PUBLC FACILITIES 


Public facilities are often the real bar to 
local redevelopment, whether the lack be 
sewers, a good water supply, access roads, 
or other public facilities. ‘There is ample 
evidence that, next to technical assistance 
for planning an economic redevelopment 
program, especially in small towns and rural 
areas, adequate public facilities are most 
urgent. Many communities can and do fi- 
nance such improvements, but others do not 
have credit to do the job by themselves. 
The minority believe that some aid of this 
kind is absolutely essential, particularly in 
the rural program, and further suggests that 
there is more which should be done by the 
States than has so far been achieved. 

The administration has opposed grants, 
for local public facilities, as well as the pro- 
vision for such loans through a new area 
redevelopment agency. It has proposed, in- 
stead, that the existing facilities of HHFA 
be used to make loans of this kind, with the 
provision that first priority be given to 
processing applications for projects in rede- 
velopment areas. The HHFA has already 
made loans amounting to close to $100 mil- 
lion for facilities, all to communities of 
10,000 population or under, and is presently 
seeking authorization for an additional $100 
million. The minority recommend that a 
legislative solution be sought along these 
lines, in order to avoid setting up still an- 
other Federal lending agency. Since loans 
for public facilities appear to be essential 
for the redevelopment of some areas, notably 
the smaller areas whose credit is not sufli- 
ciently good to float bonds for major im- 
provements, a satisfactory solution is im- 
portant. 

5. INDUSTRIAL LOANS 

There is general agreement that loans for 
the construction of industrial facilities are 
essential to this There has been 
disagreement on the amounts which should 
be authorized. 

The President has again urged passage of 
area redevelopment legislation, and has in- 
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cluded $50 million for industrial redevelop- 
ment loans in the budget for fiscal 1961. 

While the minority believe a larger au- 
thorization than $50 million is needed for 
this program, the main thing .is to make a 
start. Time is required to organize an 
agency, to qualify areas, to provide technical 
assistance, for communities to develop suit- 
able local economic development plans and 
to have them approved by an appropriate 
State authority, to negotiate for loans, etc. 
Not all industrial areas that would qualify 
under the administration bill have redevel- 
opment plans; not all such areas want Fed- 
eral loans, as testimony before this com- 
mittee indicates. 


6. CONTINUED NEED FOR AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


There is no fundamental difference of 
opinion as to the continuing need for eco- 
nomic assistance to depressed areas through~ 
out the country. 

In all of the affected communities which 
your committee visited during the hearings, 
there were repeated pleas for development 
loans, for technical planning, for projects 
whereby the community could attract new 
industry and improve its opportunities for a 
share in the national prosperity. 

Unemployment in some areas has reached 

as high as 16 percent of the labor force, and 
has persisted at high levels for long periods 
of time. In other areas opportunities for 
employment simply do not exist, and the 
stultifying effects are equally apparent. 
These are not temporary maladjustments, 
but continuing problems of economic dis- 
tress. 
Technological changes, migration of in- 
dustry, shifts in demand, depletion of re- 
sources all have contributed to the com- 
plexity of the situation. But whatever the 
cause, we cannot be healthy as a nation with 
sagging pockets of unemployment and un- 
deremployment as unpleasant reminders of 
our lack of action and inability to set our 
economic house in order. 

Depressed areas are an expensive burden 
which our country cannot afford to carry. 
Not only is the individual deprived of his 
right to livelihood, but our national cash 
register must suffer accordingly. 

A greater part of our country is enjoying 
a high degree of prosperity, with indications 
that we will forge ahead to even greater busi- 
ness and economic growth. For certain areas 
and communities to be caught in the back- 
wash of this tide, through no fault of their 
own, is a national hazard. 

We need the active participation of every 
American citizen in our national welfare. 
We must extend to these areas of continued 
depressed conditions the financial and tech- 
nical assistance needed to put themselves 
back on the track. 

It is a matter of prime importance to the 
work of this committee that an area redevel- 
opment bill be enacted and the program 
launched this year with sufficient means for 
stimulating local effort. 


7. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance must have a very 
high priority in any distressed areas legisla- 
tion, everyone is agreed. If charges are con- 
sidered, the minority believe that even 
greater stress should be placed upon this 
feature. It is especially important for rural 
areas and very small communities. 


8. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Great emphasis is placed upon vocational 
training in the present report, and this is 
highly advisable. All bills relating to area 
redevelopment contain some provision for 
vocational training, and the Senate measure 
makes it clear that training other than con- 
ventional vocational education is involved. 
Training includes such important pro 
as apprenticeship training and on-the-job 
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training, both of which, in practice, are 
much more closely related to acquiring skills 
that will lead to reemployment, since this 
training would be directed to the needs of 
particular industries. 

However, none of the bills presently under 
consideration indicates that the prospective 
reemployment for which training is being 
given need necessarily be in a distressed 
area, since some people will presumably be 
moving from this area. Nor does any Dill 
make provision for transporting persons to 
places of training or retraining. A special 
allotment for needed training facilities might 
well be provided through a grant, to be 
handled by the agency operating the local 
program. At the Federal level, HEW might 
administer the financial aid for training, af- 
ter consultation with the Department of 
Labor on needed types of training. A specific 
provision of $1,500,000 for this purpose is 
made in the bill reported out by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and is 
favored by the minority. 


9. SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS DURING RETRAINING 


Both the Senate-passed and the proposed 
House bill include a provision for grants to 
States in an amount of $10 million for sub- 
sistence payments to unemployed persons 
not receiving unemployment insurance bene- 
fits but certified as undergoing vocational 
training or retraining. Under present rules, 
an unemployed person, otherwise eligible, 
who decides to take training is considered in- 
eligible for unemployment compensation 
since he is not available for work while un- 
dergoing training. This penalizes the person 
with the initiative to undertake a training 
program. There is, therefore, considerable 
merit in retraining subsistence payments. 
However, it is regarded as undesirable that 
these should be administered by the unem- 
ployment compensation services. 

It is therefore recommended that a local 
authority, preferably an educational author- 
ity or the local director of the redevelopment 
program, administer these grants, which 
would be related in amount to what the in- 
dividuals would be entitled to under the 
State unemployment compensation system. 
A specific authorization of funds, on the 
order of $5 million, for payments for train- 
ing and grants to States for administering 
should be provided. 


10. RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Inadequate attention is given by the ma- 
jority to the rural development program in 
connection with the proposals for area re- 
development. This whole subject deserves 
more emphasis. There is no doubt that 
there are many rural areas in which income 
from farming is very small and where there 
is considerable underemployment or unem- 
ployment. 

As noted elsewhere, the number of jobs 
available in agriculture has declined steadily 
and will decline during the 1960’s. De- 
partment of Labor estimates, indicate 
another decline, this time of approximately 
17 percent, between 1960 and 1970. In the 
circumstances, the emphasis of the rural de- 
velopment program should be directed not 
merely toward assisting farmers to improve 
their incomes, although this is useful, but to- 
ward assisting the development of these 
areas along industrial lines, and the educa- 
tion and training of young people to take 
their places in an industrial society, and aid 
in placing persons displaced in rural areas in 
suitable jobs. The following recommenda- 
tions are made along these lines: 

(1) Substantial stepping up of the services 
of the U.S. Employment Service and its affili- 
ated employment services in rural areas, not 
necessarily through the location of new of- 
fices but through three phases of their pro- 
gram: 
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(a) Registration for job applications—with 
traveling representatives going to small 
towns on a regular basis; 

(b) Work with the rural schools to pro- 
vide better occupational information for 
young people on future occupations together 
with testing and counseling services for those 
going into the labor market, similar to the 
services now provided in urban areas; 

(c) Extension to more areas of the val- 
uable skill surveys made by the State em- 
ployment security agencies under the 
guidance of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, on the skills of the people in these 
areas. Similar surveys have been helpful, as 
in the Lawrence, Mass., area, in attracting 
new industry. It is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Labor that some 36 States have made 
or are currently making area skill surveys. 
Among the larger States which are active in 
this field are a number with areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus, including Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
The availability of manpower is one sound 
basis for attracting industry to an area. It 
is, therefore, recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Labor, through the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, working with the States 
in which there are areas of substantial la- 
bor surplus, such as would qualify for area 
redevelopment assistance, expand its pro- 
gram for making these skill surveys and give 
priority to areas of labor surplus. 

The Department of Labor and four of its 
cooperating State agencies now have an ex- 
perimental rural program in process, as a 
part of the regular Employment Service ac- 
tivities. Working with the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Labor, and 
the staff of the Extension Service and the 
State employment services have arranged 
for experimental projects in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Wisconsin, involving 
skill surveys, the promotion of nonfarm jobs, 
placement, testing, and counseling of work- 
ers and potential workers in the area. All 
of these States have active rural develop- 
ment committees. 

The Department of Labor prepared tech- 
nical guidelines for a group of surveys for 
appraising the occupational potential of 
these areas, and the State agency has sur- 
veyed the population in the selected coun- 
ties and has taken applications for place- 
ment, and has prepared a report on the eco- 
nomic base of the area. In one of these 
counties, Adair County in Kentucky, a new 
garment factory has been opened, employing 
75 persons, and may later employ 125. Its 
establishment was in part the result of the 
availability of evidence that suitable man- 
power could be found in this area. 

It is anticipated that a full report on the 
work of these experimental studies will be 
available in the spring, and that by early 
summer the Department of Labor will have 
@ proposal for a more active program in 
rural areas. The minority recommended 
that the committee request the Secretary of 
Labor to expedite plans for an active pro- 
gram in rural areas for counseling, testing, 
and placement. 


11. A COORDINATED ATTACK ON THE DEPRESSED 
AREA PROBLEM 


Insufficient attention is paid in the ma- 
jority report to the important activities al- 
ready being carried out by the Federal 
Government, which, if more effectively co- 
ordinated, would be of great help to areas 
in need of redevelopment. A bill along 
these lines (S. 2730) was introduced by Sen- 
ator Cooper in the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, providing for an interagency com- 
mittee to prepare coordinated programs for 
the development of areas in need of rede- 
velopment. 

In December 1959 an Interdepartmental 
Committee To Coordinate Federal Area As- 
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sistance Programs was appointed by the 
President. The members of the committee 
include the Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Chairman; the Deputy Postmaster General; 
the Under Secretary of Interior; the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture; the Under Secre- 
tary of Labor; the Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics); the 
Administrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration; the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency; the Administrator of the 
Small Buisness Administration; the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization; the Special Assistant 
to the President for Public Works; and a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

This Committee is working with the long- 
established Committee for Rural Develop- 
ment Programs. 

The Committee, which began operations in 
December 1959, has prepared a report on the 
activities of the Federal agencies. The rec- 
ord of assistance by the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Labor, and other 
agencies is quite impressive. We understand 
that this Committee has already sent a task 
force into one coal-mining area in Pennsyl- 
vania (Tamaqua) where there has been a 
large layoff, to aid in working out a local 
program. This effort should go much fur- 
ther. More task forces should be sent into 
distressed areas to work out specific activities 
through coordinated use of existing Federal 
programs, where possible, along the lines pro- 
posed by Senator Cooper. 

The Interdepartmental Committee To Co- 
ordinate Federal Area Assistance Programs is 
a step in the right direction, and the minor- 
ity recommend that it be given statutory 
authority in connection with any area rede- 
velopment program which is past. It is 
clear that such a committee would be needed 
even if there were a new area redevelopment 
authority. 


12. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AID 


The Small Business Administration also 
has a community development program 
which offers aid to local development com- 
panies in the form of loans for the cost of 
planned new factory buildings or their con- 
version or expansion, as well as various forms 
of technical assistance, in addition to its 
regular loans to small business. These serv- 
ices are not confined to labor-surplus areas, 
but requests for projects in such areas are 
given priority in processing. The Small 
Business Administrator indicates that 37 
loans aggregating $4,280,000 were made to 
community development companies in 1959 
and 1960 through March 21. Loans are also 
made to State development companies. So 
far, one such loan, for $314,000 to Rhode 
Island, has been approved. We urge in- 
creased activity by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in its community development 
program. 

13. PREFERENTIAL FEDERAL PURCHASING AND 

CONTRACTING 


For a number of years the Federal Govern- 
ment has followed an official policy of en- 
couraging the placing of defense contracts 
and facilities in areas where there is a sur- 
plus of labor. It has diverted a portion of 
defense contracts into areas of substantial 
unemployment or to industries which are 
depressed, on a preferential basis, to the 
extent that facilities are available and the 
bids are competitive. It has also paid par- 
ticular attention to the effects of employ- 
ment cutbacks, giving advance notice to the 
Employment Service. 

The most important of the programs for 
preferential procurement operates under De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4. Under this 
policy, $14 billion in contract awards have 
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gone to labor-surplus areas from January 1, 
1958, to January 1, 1960. This total in- 
cludes many awards which would have gone 
into these labor-surplus areas in any case. 
of the total, $144,600,000 have gone to areas 
of labor surplus specifically as a result of 
preferential treatment. These figures in- 
clude contracts of $10,000 and over for de- 
fense supplies and services and construction, 

Prior to January 1, 1958, records were kept 
only of contracts of $25,000 and over and 
only for supplies and equipment. In the 
period between July 1, 1952, and January 1, 
1958, these figures show a total of $4 billion 
in awards to surplus areas generally, of 
which $95 million were awarded on a pref- 
erential basis. 

Early in 1958 when a business recession was 
on, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, as 
indicated in testimony by his representative 
before this committee, took several actions 
to give emphasis to this program. He in- 
serted a clause in supply contracts of $5,000 
and over, in which the contractor agreed to 
use his efforts to pl .2 subcontracts with 
firms in areas of sub.tantial labor surplus, 
and policy decisions were taken that where 
there was a choice between making a set- 
aside for small business and a set-aside for 
firms in labor surplus areas, the labor sur- 
plus area would be given preference. The 
record shows that the volume of preference 
awards rose considerably after these actions 
were taken. 

While these amounts are not a large share 
of the defense budget, defense contracts 
can be very important to surplus labor com- 
munities, particularly smaller communi- 
ties. Although the minority is of the opin- 
ion that the Government services concerned 
are making conscientious and continuing 
efforts under existing regulations to give 
special attention to labor surplus areas, we 
believe that the dollars spent in these areas 
by the Federal Government could be in- 
creased if the policy is extended beyond the 
procurement of defense supplies and services 
and construction per se. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We therefore recommend that— 

1. The Federal Government direct all Fed- 
eral agencies, defense and otherwise, either 
through Executive order or by legislation, to 
give preferential treatment to areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus in their purchasing 
and contracting, under preferential policies 
affecting contracts of sybstantial size similar 
to those in Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 

2. Federal agencies should be directed, 
when locating or expanding or curtailing 
employment outside Washington, to give 
special consideration to putting new installa- 
tions in areas of substantial labor surplus. 
This applies both to defense and other Gov- 
ernment agencies and facilities. 

New defense installations are being dis- 
persed; so are special installations for manu- 
facture of new weapons. There is every 
reason to put such installations where there 
is surplus civilian labor to aid in their con- 
struction and to man the civilian-type serv- 
ices. It would be advantageous to the mili- 
tary and to the area. 

On the civilian side of governmental activ- 
ities, it is also good policy to decentralize cer- 
tain functions—notably clerical functions— 
outside of Washington. Instead of crowding 
these offices into huge, congested areas where 
labor is scarce, they could well be erected or 
leased in lower cost areas where labor is 
available. 

Excellent examples are the Internal 
Revenue Office for tabulation of income tax 
returns in Lawrence, Mass., with 400-500 
employees; the office for the tabulation of the 
Census of Population of 1960 in Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., in the Louisvile, Ky., area, with 
600-1,500 employees. This was formerly a 
large ordnance facility. In addition, the 
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Census Department has arranged for clerical 
work on the Census of Agriculture of 1954 
in Pittsburg, Kans., a labor surplus area, 
which is now a district office. The Census 
of Agriculture of 1959 is being tabulated in 
Parsons, Kans., and this installation will be 
converted into a national headquarters. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was in- 
strumental in securing locations of plants of 
its contractors in labor surplus areas in the 
Korean period—for example, the plant in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon plant in Paducah, Ky. These actions 
were taken on the initiative of the agencies 
concerned, with surveys by the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security 
and its affiliated State agencies to assure a 
location where there was an adequate labor 
supply. It is this kind of activity which we 
believe should be pursued more systemati- 
cally by the Federal Government, and espe- 
cially by the Department of Defense. Al- 
though the Department of Defense follows a 
policy of notification where installations are 
being curtailed, we believe that more could 
be done on a positive approach to this prob- 
lem. Positive action to explore other gov- 
ernmental uses of these facilities should be 
taken prior to announcement of decision to 
curtail. 

8. The Secretary of Labor be asked to give 
consideration to changing the present defini- 
tion of “labor surplus areas” for purposes of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 and similar 
programs, to make more restrictive the list of 
areas qualified to receive perference in Fed- 
eral purchases so that a larger share of pur- 
chases will bo into areas of truly chronic 
unemployment. 

In the recession of 1957-58, unemploy- 
ment rose above 6 percent for several months. 
In consequence, many major labor market 
areas qualified for preferential treatment 
under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. For 
example, in mid-1958, at the trough of the 
most recent recession, 89 out of 149 major 
labor market areas, with over 70 percent of 
the total labor force in these areas, had un- 
employment above 6 percent and were eli- 
gible for preferential treatment. These in- 
cluded such major areas as Detroit and Phila- 
delphia. 

The minority believe that the test for 
qualification of areas receiving special pref- 
erential treatment should rise or fall with 
the national average rate of unemployment, 
and that in periods of recession a higher 
minimum rate should be established. This 
principle was established in the qualifica- 
tions for cities eligible for loans under the 
Area Redevelopment Act which was passed by 
the Senate in the ist session of the 86th 
Congress (S. 722). It is requested that spe- 
cial study be given to effecting this change 
in a period of prosperity such as the present, 
so that regulations will be well understood 
in advance of any possible rise in unem- 
ployment in future years. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that that statement represents a 
sympathetic and objective approach to 
this problem, and I hope Members of 
the Senate will take time to read it, 
either in the report or in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

In the report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Problems, the 
minority recommended that the Secre- 
tary of Labor give consideration to 
changing the present definition of “labor 
surplus areas” for purposes of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 and similar pro- 
grams to make more restrictive the list 
of areas qualified to receive preference 
in Federal purchases so that a larger 
share of purchases will go into areas of 
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truly chronic unemployment. For ex- 
ample, in mid-1958, at the trough of the 
most recent recession, 89 out of 149 
major labor market areas, with over 70 
percent of the total labor force in these 
areas, had unemployment above 6 per- 
cent and were eligible for preferential 
treatment. ‘These included such major 
areas as Detroit and Philadelphia. 

I believe that the test for qualification 
of areas receiving special preferential 
treatment should rise or fall with the 
national average rate of unemployment, 
and that in periods of recession a higher 
minimum rate should be established. 

This principle was embodied in the 
Senate-passed bill, S. 722, but it is con- 
spicuously absent from the House-passed 
version of this legislation. 

Area redevelopment proposals are de- 
signed to help hard-core depressed areas. 
I have right here with me a list of in- 
dustrial areas which would qualify for 
help under the House distortion of the 
Senate bill. This amended proposal 
would qualify 44 major industrial areas 
notwithstanding the fact that 9 out of 
10 of the major industrial areas in the 
United States show employment totals 
greater than a year ago. Let us take a 
look at some of the major areas that will 
qualify for money under this bill even 
though they have less than 6 percent 
unemployment now. These areas are 
New York City; Philadelphia; Newark, 
N.J.; York, Pa.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Trenton, N.J.; Pater- 
son, N.J.; Birmingham, Ala.; and Port- 
land, Maine. 

The criteria in both the Senate-passed 
bill, S. 722, and the criteria in the ad- 
ministration bill were so drafted as to 
insure that the bulk of money would go 
to the truly depressed areas that have 
@ long range problem to solve. The 
Douglas bill would qualify 19 major 
areas; the administration bill, 16 major 
areas. Contrast these realistic assess- 
ments of what constitutes a depressed 
area with the results of the criteria of 
the House proposal which would qualify 
right now 44 major areas. 

Why does the House bill produce such 
weird consequences? The principal rea- 
son is that one of its criteria for de- 
termining a depressed area is an unem- 
ployment rate of 6 percent in 18 out of 
the last 24 months. Anytime we have 
the slightest recession practically every 
industrial area in the country will be 
eligible for help and this will spread the 
money so thin that hard-core depressed 
areas for whom the bill is really intended 
would get practically nothing. 

Up to this point, I have spoken prin- 
cipally about industrial redevelopment 
areas. Now let us turn our attention to 
the rural development situation. The 
House bill purportedly attempts to set 
up a rural development program which 
will allegedly aid farming areas by bring- 
ing industry to these rural counties. 
Here again we find that the criteria are 
almost fictional in concept and have no 
relationship whatsoever to reality. 

The bill calls for a $75 million plant 
loan fund. This is enough money to 
start a real substantial program. But 
here again it isn’t the amount of money 
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that’s bad, it’s how the money will be 
distributed under the poorly drawn 
criteria. 

Seventy-five million dollars will have 
to be spread thinly across 663 eligible 
counties. When you split up this fund 
by the 663 counties, you end up with 23 
new jobs per county. This calculation is 
based on testimony to the effect that it 
takes about $5,000 to create a new job. 

Those who support the criteria in the 
House bill are faced with this dilemma. 
The first horn of the dilemma is that 
either everyone of the 663 counties 
eligible for rural development may well 
get funds to the loss and serious detri- 
ment of chronically depressed areas such 
as those in West Virginia or, and this is 
the second prong of the dilemma, only 
truly depressed areas will get the money 
if the bill is administered properly and 
the hundreds of counties that are made 
eligible by the bill will have been misled 
to believe that they are going to get Fed- 
eral money when, in fact, they are not. 

I do not agree with all the elements in 
the Senate bill. In particular, I dis- 
agree with the procedures which call for 
borrowing money from the Treasury 
rather than using the appropriation 
process, but I must say that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], and his 
colleagues on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, did have the good sense to 
realize that the legislation that is needed 
is legislation to help depressed areas and 
that we will be hurting rather than be 
helping depressed areas if we spread the 
money so thinly that the truly troubled 
areas, such as those in West Virginia and 
Kentucky, will get virtually nothing. 

I shall vote against the bill for two 
principal reasons. First, I object, as a 
matter of principle, to legislation of this 
kind and of this importance being 
brought up on such short notice and un- 
der such restricted time for debate. The 
House acted on this measure only 2 days 
ago. This morning I called the staff of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and asked them to give me a com- 
parison of the House amendment and 
the Senate bill, which was passed some 
time ago. They said, “We have not had 
sufficient time to do that.” Up to this 
time I have not received a report from 
the staff members of the Labor and Pub- 
- Welfare Committee on the Senate 
side. 

Second, I shall oppose the bill, because 
I think we are developing a political is- 
sue rather than a program. I think we 
can all take it for granted that this bill 
will not be approved by President Eisen- 
hower, and that the veto will not be 
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overridden. The margin in the House 
was only 17 votes, I believe. 

If more time had been provided, it 
might have been possible to arrive at a 
compromise with the White House, 
which would have resulted in the ~nact- 
ment of legislation bringing into being 
a realistic, worthwhile program. I 
know that the men and women who are 
suffering hardship and privation in the 
distressed areas want a program rather 
than an issue. 

That is the second reason why I shall 
vote against the bill today, even though 
in principle I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate in programs 
of this nature. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I esteem the Senator 
from Vermont very highly; but is it not 
his opinion, as a member of the Special 
Committee on Unemployment, that more 
than $50 million is needed for this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. PROUTY. I do believe that more 
than $50 million is required. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The President’s pro- 
gram calls for only $50 million, and the 
House amendment to the bill provides 
for $253 million. 

Mr. PROUTY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that I think it is a pos- 
sibility, at least, that the President 
might have approved a higher figure 
than the one originally suggested in the 
budget. I believe that a figure of $100 
million, $125 million, or even $150 mil- 
lion might have received Presidential ap- 
proval. I have no authority for that 
statement, but I know that I and others 
on this side would have exerted great 
effort to persuade the President that 
more funds were needed, provided a 
more realistic and equitable formula for 
distribution had been conceived. 

To repeat, what is being developed 
here now is a political issue instead of a 
program to alleviate suffering and hard- 
ship on the part of many people in the 
distressed areas. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this bill 
is an authorization bill only. The factor 
of Treasury financing is no longer in it. 
The bill would have no impact upon the 
1960-61 budget. It would require at 
least 6 months to implement the bill, I 
am advised by departmental agencies. 
We could not get an appropriation until 
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next year. Therefore, in my judgment, 
this particular bill would not run coun- 
ter to the objections which we have 
heard from the executive department, as 
to impact upon the current budget. 

It is my intention to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, in the nature 
of a substitute, if the parliamentary sit- 
uation will permit. My amendment con- 
tains the language of an amendment of- 
fered by Representative Van Zannrt, of 
Pennsylvania, when Senate bill 722 was 
before the House of Representatives on 
May 4. 

I realize that favorable action on the 
motion to concur, as provided in the con- 
sent agreement, would preclude my being 
able to offer a substitute amendment, un- 
less, of course, the motion should fail. 
For that reason I wish to discuss very 
briefly my reasons for attempting to sub- 
mit substitute language. 

My first consideration is that the 
Senate pass an area redevelopment bill 
that will have a better chance of avoid- 
ing a Presidential veto. That has been 
my purpose since first introducing an 
area redevelopment bill, Senate bill 268, 
in the 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

As Senate bill 722 was passed by the 
Senate, it contained a formula for de- 
termining unemployment areas which 
would have limited the application of 
the benefits to major areas of chronic 
and persistent unemployment. S. 722, as 
it passed the House, and is now before 
us, contains a considerably expanded 
formula, which would dilute the funds to 
the point where the eligible communi- 
ties—and this is particularly true in 
Pennsylvania—would not receive suf- 
ficient assistance to be effective. 

One of the reasons for the veto of the 
earlier legislation, in 1958, was the in- 
clusion of areas not affected by chronic 
unemployment. If we could substitute a 
formula which would cut down the cov- 
erage to those communities of proven 
need, I feel sure we would improve the 
chances for having an Area Redevelop- 
ment Act finally approved. 

There are other features of S. 722 
which I believe would also be improved 
by the amendment I would hope to offer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
comparison of the features of the cost of 
S. 722 as passed by the Senate, S. 722 as 
passed by the House, and the Scott-Van 
Zandt amendment; also a brief analysis 
of the substitute amendment. 

There being no objection, the compari- 
son, summary, and analysis, were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 





Subject 


Ce ii io. 


Division of redevelopment areas._| Administrator to designate 2 types: 
Industrial—having substantial and persist- 


ent emia. 
Rural— 


S. 722 as passed Senate 


Separate area redevelopment administration. ---. 


8. 722 as passed House 


ge percentage of low-income fam- 


ilies, and substantial unemployment and 


underemployment. 


Separate area redevelopment admin- 
istration. 


Same as Senate version.._...--- 


Scott-Van Zandt amendment 





Department of Commerce with Administrator 
equal to Assistant Secretary. 


Secretary authorized to make grants for technical 
assistance, industrial loans, and public facility 
grants to assist areas of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment, designated by Labor De- 
partment. Also to assist rural areas to develop 
manufacturing, process: and service activ- 
ities to supplement agricultural. 
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Comparison—Area redevelopment bills—Continued 


Revolving fund loans 


Federal participation in loans. 
Maximum Joan period --.......- 


Grants for public facilities_...... 

Retraining subsistence pay- 
ments. 

Vocational training grants_...... 


Technical assistance._..........- $4, 
Criteria of unemployment. ..-..- 








pri 


prece 
Rate of interest on loans-.-_-_.--- 
436 percent. 
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500,000. 
6 Dercent throughout qualifying period (below) 
50 percent above national average for 3 of 4 years 
75 percent ai Sve national average for 2 of 3 years 
100 caammtanare national average for 1 of 2 years 


Maximum permitted would come to about 
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tribution. 





9 percent for 15 of 18 mont 









to full 
amount of project cost, and omits re- 
a ote oo of ten percent State con- 
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$4,500,000 
12 percent for 12 months peotee, or 
s preceding, 


or 
6 percent for 18 of 24 months preceding. 


















Appropriated 


stables $100,000,000. 
deka None specified 


$25,000,000. 

30:4 percent in class I area, 50 percent in class I 
area, 75 t in class III area. 

25 years possible extension 10 years); not less 
than 15 percent participation wy State, agency 
instrumentality, etc. 


$25,000,000; Federal participation: 3344 percent 
class II areas, 75 percent class III areas. 







<page $5,000,000. 


Secretary of Labor to determine vocational train- 
ing or retraining needs. Secretary HEW to 
provide assistance, and if necessary financial 
assistance to State vocational education agency. 
May also provide through publie or private 
educational institutions. 


$3,000,000. 
6 — throughout qualifying period (below) 


an 
50 percent above national — for 4 out of 5 
years preceding in class I areas, 
75 aaa above national average for 3 out of 4 
ears preceding in class II areas, o: 
100 0 poreent above national average “for 2 out of 3 
in III areas. 


ing 
To be os etermined by Secretary based on going 
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8. 722 as 8. 722 as Scott- 8. 722 as 8. 722 as Scott- 
Subject pos Van Zandt Subject pas Van Zandt 
nate ouse amendment te ouse amendment 
A TONOG 55 itis Ripteen eten db enieee 100, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 |} Vocational training grants-_-_........---- (1) 1, 500, 000 () 
ural loans. _........ 100, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 None || Technical assistanee___............------ 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
Public facility loans 100, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Public facility grants 75, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 OUD. <., -SernlerigensoSeeten eine 389, 500,000 | 251, 000, 000 158, 000, 000 
Retraining subsistence payments - -...-.-- 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
1 Not specified. 


Brier ANALYSIS OF THE SCOTT-VAN ZANDT 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 


Briefly, the substitute proposal provides 
for the following: 

First. Technical assistance: Depressed 
areas would be eligible for technical assist- 
ance to help the communities to appraise 
their physical and human resources, which 
would prepare them to plan constructive 
programs to attract new businesses and ex- 
pand existing businesses in these areas. 

Second. Community loans: Depressed com- 
munities would be eligible to receive loans 
from a revolving fund of $100 million. 

We know that conventional lending facili- 
ties in depressed areas are not as venture- 
some as those in growing and expanding 
communities. 

The fund would put the depressed areas 
on @ more equal footing with other com- 
munities in attracting new jobs. 

Third. Public facilities: Some communi- 
ties need improvement in public facilities be- 
fore they would become sufficiently attrac- 
tive to new businesses which might desire 
to locate in these areas. 

The amendment provides for an establish- 
ment of a $25 million revolving fund from 
which these communities would be able to 
borrow. 

While the figure may appear modest, at- 
tention is called to the fact that legislation 
is pending which would establish special 
funds for community facilities. 

Meanwhile, under the amendment a 
smaller fund would be allocated and ear- 
marked to aid depressed areas. 

In addition, the most depressed commu- 
nities which do not have the sufficient re- 
sources to borrow funds would be eligible 
to receive grants up to a maximum of $25 
million for public facilities related to re- 
development. 

Let me stress that this is not an annual 
appropriation but is intended to be a $25 


million revolving fund from which these 
communities would be able to borrow. 

The administrator of the program would 
be expected to limit the grants only to com- 
munities with the greatest need for aid and 
which do not have sufficient resources to 
repay the loans in the foreseeable future. 

It should be stressed that this is no give- 
away program; under the provisions of the 
bill grants would be made only for projects 
which would provide lasting improvements 
and broaden the economic base of the com- 
munities. 

Fourth. Vocational training and subsist- 
ence: One of the big problems in depressed 
areas is the fact that many industries have 
declined or disappeared and, consequently, 
the demand for the skills acquired by the 
people in these areas has also diminished or 
vanished. 

In order to enable these people whose 
skills have become obsolete to gain new em- 
ployment, we must provide facilities to re- 
train them. 

But many have been unemployed for a 
long period of time, and it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that they could undergo 
an effective period of vocational training 
without any means of support. 

Consequently, while the unemployed are 
undergoing training and if they are no longer 
eligible for unemployment compensation, 
they would be receiving subsistence pay- 
ments equal to the average unemployment 
insurance in their State during the period 
while they are undergoing training, but not 
for a period exceeding 13 weeks. 

Only the unemployed residing in the com- 
munities with the highest level of unem- 
ployment would be eligible for this type of 
aid and the total amount that would be ap- 
propriated for this program would be limited 
to $5 million a year. 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, I have no 
alternative, as a proponent of area re- 


development legislation, but to vote for 
S. 722 as it is now pending, notwith- 
standing the fact that I feel it has, by 
action of the other body, tended to be- 
come a legislative grabbag, in view of 
the unemployment formula which it 
would apply. I want the Recorp to show 
that I have done all in my power for a 
realistic bill which would serve the needs 
of the people in the depressed areas, to 
whom we must render this assistance. 

If this bill is passed and vetoed, and 
the veto is not overridden, perhaps we 
can—and we certainly should—write a 
realistic bill pinpointing the areas of 
need, and costing in the neighborhood 
of $150 million. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall be glad to yield 
in just a moment. 

In my opinion, such a bill would re- 
ceive approval at the other end of the 
avenue, and give us relief instead of a 
political issue. 

Finally, let me say that I have talked 
with the President. Of course, I am in 
no position to quote him, but the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, Mr. Underwood, 
and I talked with the President this 
week. First of all, we all, including the 
President, want a bill. There would be 
no objection, in my opinion, to a reason- 
able bill which pinpointed the need in 
the areas where critical unemployment 
is most serious, and is a matter of con- 
cern to both the executive and legisla- 
tive departments. 

I now yield to my senior colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarxk]. 
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Mr. CLARE. Does the Senator not 
have some hope, because of the stiffen- 
ing up of the requirements for eligibility, 
which the House made after my friend 
from Pennsylvania saw the President, 
that the President will be persuaded to 
sign the bill, if passed? 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to make it clear 
to my colleague that I hope the Presi- 
dent will sign the bill, even though I 
have certain objections to it. I think 
the bill is more acceptable, as the Sena- 
tor says, because after our conference 
with the President an amendment was 
added in the House tightening some- 
what the unemployment criteria. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ByrpD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. The bill therefore does 
pinpoint the need more than heretofore, 
and therefore it is, in my opinion, more 
acceptable. In my summary I have in- 
dicated the features which I think would 
give us a good bill, at a cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $150 million. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana such time as he may require. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] is unable to be present because 
of prior commitments undertaken as a 
member of the Subcommittee of Free- 
dom of Communications of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which the Senator from Wyoming 
had prepared and intended to make on 
the pending subject be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 

The purpose of this bill is to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
unemployment in certain areas of the Nation 
which are economically depressed. As a 
member of the Senate Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, I am painfully 
aware that such sections of our otherwise 
prosperous economy do exist and that where 
they exist, economic conditions are just as 
bad as they were throughout the Nation dur- 
ing the darkest days of the great depression. 

Our committee held a number of hearings 
in States where these depressed areas exist. 
We found that in many cases as much as 20 
or 30 percent of the working force was either 
unemployed or underemployed. The tragic 
and community-corroding loss which such 
unemployment causes, especially when it is 
chronic, has become a matter of grave con- 
cern to every member of our committee. 

The causes for chronic employment disad- 
vantage in some 70 labor market areas 
throughout the country are diverse. There 
is no single program which will alleviate the 
disease from which these labor market areas 
suffer. In its report our committee pointed 
out that changes in consumer demand 
depletion of resources, changes in defense 
procurement or in location of defense facili- 
ties, decentralization of production, lack of 
industrial diversification, and technological 
change are the most important causes of 

areas. 

S. 722, with the House amendment, is a 
measure which will not be fully responsive 
to the need which our committee’s study has 
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demonstrated exists. It is a measure of lim- 
ited scope; but, of course, those of us who 
believe in doing something about such prob- 
lems must often be content with half a loaf 
when the whole loaf cannot be obtained. 
This bill, if enacted in its present form, will 
be a start. 

If we combine this minimal start with the 
imagination and initiative of the American 
People themselves, we can and we shall ac- 
complish a very great deal. 

One of the hearings of the Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems was held 
in Rock Springs, Wyo., a community which 
has suffered grievously in the past from un- 
employment because of wholesale mine clos- 
ings which occurred in 1953 and 1954. If 
this hearing demonstrated nothing else, it 
demonstrated the courage and the ingenuity 
with which a community can meet a crip- 
pling blow to employment in its basic 
industries. 

This bill, though meager, can at least be a 
beginning in providing stimulus for such 
courageous action on the part of other com- 
munities in other areas. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
think it is about time that we did some- 
thing for the American people. 

Last week the Senate passed a bill 
authorizing more than $4 billlion in aid 
to approximately 104 foreign countries. 
The pending bill would help the Amer- 
ican people in ways similar to those by 
which we are helping foreign countries 
It would authorize $251 million, which is 
one-sixteenth of the amount the Senate 
last week authorized for the people in 
countries overseas. 

The probability has been expressed 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont, who rose in opposition to the 
bill, that the President would veto the 
bill. I hope that will not happen, al- 
though it would not be wholly surprising 
in view of the fact that he vetoed an area 
redevelopment bill 2 years ago, and be- 
fore and since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has repeatedly taken a position 
adverse to adequate expenditures for the 
benefit of the American people, whether 
for airport development, to meet the 
urgency of the jet age, whether for hous- 
ing, whether for education, whether to 
stop the pollution in our waters, whether 
to conserve and develop our natural re- 
sources, or whether to provide adequate 
medical insurance for the aged. 

We are repeatedly told by the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration such ex- 
penditures are extravagant, wasteful, 
and that they would unbalance the budg- 
et. However, the contrary attitude is 
revealed by the White House when it 
comes to spending money abroad. Those 
appropriations of American dollars, it 
tells us, are sacrosanct, and must not be 
cut by a nickel. 

The pending bill, coming from the 
House, which is a very modest bill and 
less effective than the Senate-passed bill, 
is desirable to help many areas in our 
country, would aid depressed areas in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia—which 
I visited only two nights ago—in Ken- 
tucky, in Arizona, in Illinois, in Alaska, 
where our fishing communities are in a 
serious plight owing to the steady de- 
pletion of our salmon fishery as a result 
of Federal mismanagement, and in many 
other parts of our country. 
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Is it not about time that we considered 
our own domestic needs and took care 
of them? Being only an authorization 
bill, and regrettably, therefore it will not 
be effective for another year or more. 
But it is not the fault of the Congress 
that the Presidential veto prevented a 
start 2 years ago. 

I shall support the bill, and I hope 
that the President will at last see the 
light and decide that the interests of the 
American people should not, as hitherto, 
be placed second to the interests of other 
people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the fact 
that we have taken more time than the 
other side, I hope that my colleague 
from Illinois will be able to take some 
time now. If he is not ready, I will yield 
5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senator from Illinois 
for yielding this time to me. I wish to 
concur in the decision to bring up the 
House bill, and to commend the House 
of Representatives on the passage of 
the area redevelopment bill. 

I am sure that every Senator knows 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] and I have been engaged 
in some very careful observations of the 
economic, social, and political scene in 
the beautiful State of West Virginia. I 
can assure Senators that the beauty and 
the charm of that wonderful State, and 
the quality and character of its people, 
would be further enhanced by passage 
of the area redevelopment bill. 

Of course the proposed legislation is 
not designed for any particular State. 
It is designed for the Nation. It is the 
kind of economic assistance program, for 
our own workers, for our own economy, 
for our American communities, that we 
extend rather generously to the rest of 
the world. 

I am a supporter of foreign aid, par- 
ticularly foreign economic aid based 
upon the principle of long-term loans 
at low interest rates for the purpose of 
constructive, productive economic de- 
velopment. 

I feel, however, that the same princi- 
ple is applicable to situations in the 
United States, where there are under- 
developed areas and areas which, due 
to technological change, or due to work- 
ing out of basic resources, suffer chronic 
unemployment or economic distress. 

We have many such areas in the 
United States. The Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security pres- 
ently classifies 142 American commu- 
nities as labor surplus areas with sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

Mr. President, we have in many parts 
of our Nation, in State after State, com- 
munities which were once thriving in- 
dustrial, productive, prosperous commu- 
nities, but which, through no fault on 
the part of management or local govern- 
ment or labor or civic organizations, find 
themselves today in serious economic ™ 
stress. 

This is to be found, for example—using 
my own State—in the northern and 
northeastern parts of Minnesota, where 
there is needed diversification of indus- 
try. We have done much in Minnesota 
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to help diversify our industry. We have 
the Iron Range Resources Commission, 
established by the State of Minnesota. 
It extends economic aid and technical 
assistance to localities and industries and 
workers in the northern and northeast- 
ern portions of Minnesota. We have our 
Department of Business Development, 
which is equally helpful. 

However, there is a time when even 
greater assistance is required. That is 
where the area redevelopment bill be- 
comes vital. The bill before us is a sin- 
cere effort on the part of Congress to 
find a mutual ground, so to speak, be- 
tween the completely inadequate pro- 
posal advanced by the administration 
and the bill as passed by the Senate 
last year. 

Area redevelopment is not new to Con- 
gress. This is no election-year panacea. 
Area redevelopment was passed in the 
Senate and in the House in 1958. It was 
passed by an overwhelming vote in the 
House, and it was passed in the Senate 
after a considerable struggle. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the President pocket 
vetoed this bill. 

We passed it again in the Senate last 
year by a relatively close vote. Finally 
the House acted this past Wednesday 
on a modified version. The bill before 
us is not all I want, but it is effective 
legislation. I for one will support it. I 
say to Members of Congress, particularly 
to my colleagues in the Senate, who vote 
for foreign aid, “You cannot go home 
and face your constituents after having 
voted substantial sums of money for for- 
eign aid, and deny to the American peo- 
ple, American industry, American labor, 
and American agriculture an opportunity 
for economic assistance on the basis of 
loans, on the basis of the kind of help 
that American communities need.” The 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] put 
it so well when he stated that we cannot 
accept such a double standard. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to approve this measure. It deserves to 
be passed by an overwhelming vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the minority lead- 
er? Is it agreed that we will yield back 
the remainder of our time, after an addi- 
tional 10 minutes has been expended on 
each side, so that we may accommodate 
Senators who wish to leave? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the Senator made 
provision for the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper]? 

Mr. CLARK. If he comes to the 
Chamber. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Also, the majority 
leader may wish to speak a few minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it agreed that we will 
see teak whatever time remains after 


Mr. DIRKSEN. That is agreeable. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the first 
point I wish to make in support of the 
bill is that it is not an expenditure bill; 
it is an authorization bill. If the bill 
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passes, not one cent of money will be 
appropriated for the program unless 
and until the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the two Houses, and the Presi- 
dent, agree on an appropriation measure. 
So no Senator should be deterred from 
voting for the bill because he expects 
it to result in large amounts of immedi- 
ate expenditures. This is a very impor- 
tant difference between the bill which we 
are now dealing with and the bill which 
we passed last year. 

Senators who believe that this bill 
provides an amount which is too high 
will get another crack at it when the ap- 
propriation comes before the Senate. It 
seems to me that it is entirely unlikely 
that the full amount of the authoriza- 
tion will be required for the first fiscal 
year. Therefore, I make the point, as 
strongly as I can, that this is only an 
authorization, not an expenditure. 

Moreover, the amount of the author- 
ization has been reduced. The original 
Senate bill provided for $389 million. 
The bill now before the Senate calls for 
only $251 million of authorizations. So 
the amount has been reduced to make it 
approach more nearly the objectives of 
the President. 

My third point is that the bill has a 
strong antipirating provision. It is a 
substantially stronger provision than 
was contained in the bill which passed 
the Senate last year. This bill forbids 
the lending of money, under its provi- 
sions, if such a loan will result in in- 
creasing unemployment in the area from 
which the industry has moved in order to 
go into a depressed area. 

More than that, by an amendment 
made to the bill in the House at the last 
minute, a large number of communities 
which would otherwise have been eligible 
are no longer eligible. The eligibility 
restrictions have been tightened up by 
the House. Several big cities, including 
my own city of Philadelphia, and New 
York, have been excluded by these 
stronger provisions which were written 
into the bill by the House. Hundreds 
of additional areas would be deprived of 
eligibility if only our economy could be 
gotten back on the road, so that unem- 
ployment would be decreased. A drop 
in unemployment of 1 percent across 
the country would, in my judgment, re- 
sult in the elimination from eligibility of 
scores of areas, because they would then 
be in a situation where their labor sur- 
pluses did not exceed 6 percent. 

So the bill will take effect if, but only 
if, there are conditions of substantial 
unemployment throughout the country, 
and which highlight areas of chronic 
unemployment, so as to make the areas 
more eligible. 

Mr. President, I yield to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania from the 
time on this side, so that he may an- 
swer two questions. 

First, I am glad the Senator pointed 
out—and I think it is important for the 
people in our Commonwealth to under- 
stand that both Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania accept and recognize as a desir- 
able factor—that our city of Philadel- 
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phia has of necessity been eliminated, 
much as we should like to help our own 
home city. But its elimination has 
made it possible, if the bill shall become 
law, to provide needed aid to Scran-. 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Uniontown, 
Connellsville, and. other areas of eco- 
nomic distress and unemployment. 
Does the Senator not agree? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I am in accord with his view. Of course, 
if unemployment should get very much 
worse in Philadelphia, then our city 
could well qualify. But it does not qual- 
ify now. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is true. Second, 
with respect to the matter of the use of 
Federal funds—the taxpayers’ money— 
it occurs to me that at times the alloca- 
tion is inequitable. I call the attention 
to the Senator to the testimony given 
by officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture that one grain storage company 
in the Midwest received $23,470,636 
from the Federal Government last year 
in fees charged for storing surplus crops. 
One storage company, in other words, 
received more money than the amount 
of farm surplus payments paid as sub- 
sidies to all of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware combined; and, more- 
over, more than Pennsylvania probably 
would receive for unemployment and 
economic distress under this bill. Does 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
not believe that that is inequitable and 
a costly shame? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad my colleague 
has pointed out these facts. In addi- 
tion, I point out that the bill calls for 
an authorization of $75 million in loans 
to depressed rural areas. So it is nei- 
ther a big city bill nor an industrial bill. 
It is a national bill, which takes care 
of rural underemployment to the same 
extent and in the same amount as it 
takes care of urban unemployment. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is much more useful 
to the rural areas than is generally be- 
lieved. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I thank him for his helpful interjection 
into the debate. 

Mr. President, I turn to a document 
which, in my judgment, makes the bill a 
“must,” and that is the report of the 
Senate Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems, a committee con- 
sisting of nine members, whose conclu- 
sions were practically unanimous. They 
made their report only a little more than 
@ month ago, and stated in no uncertain 
terms the need for this kind of legisla- 
tion, a need which was found out only 
by the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, but also by the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. I quote from 
page 69 of the report: 

Members of the committee and its staff 
observed directly the suffering and distress 
of people in depressed areas and were 
deeply impressed. with the need for imme- 
diate action. The committee therefore 
recommends that highest priority be given 
to the enactment into law in this session 
of an effective area redevelopment bill. 


While that statement was in the re- 
port of the majority, we find the fol- 
lowing in minority views: 

It is a matter of prime importance that 
an area redevelopment bill be enacted 
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and that it contain means for stimulat- 
ing local effort. 

There we have the statements of nine 
U.S. Senators, from both sides of the 
aisle, saying that an area redevelopment 
bill is needed this year. This is our only 
chance this year to pass such a bill. I 
hope Senators on both sides of the aisle 
will give effect to the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems of their own 
body, which has so recently reported. 

I share the views of Senators who de- 
plore the “double standard,” as it has 
come to be called. I have always sup- 
ported mutual security aid for underde- 
veloped countries abroad. I hope to con- 
tinue to do so. However, I may say that 
I share the views of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrvueniInc] and other Sen- 
ators that it is unconscionable and un- 
ethical to give the money of American 
taxpayers to the underdeveloped people 
abroad, much as they need it, and to 
deny the very same kind of assistance to 
American citizens who are asking only 
for an opportunity to work for an honest 
li 


I do not understand how Senators of 
good conscience can vote for foreign aid, 
or urge the Senate to vote for foreign 
aid, and deny domestic aid to under- 
nourished Americans who live in condi- 
tions of squalor. If Senators could see, 
as I have seen, and as members of the 
Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems have seen, they would be ill at 
their stomachs and be astounded to learn 
that such conditions could exist in the 
United States of America. 

Finally, this situation is a cancer in 
our body politic; a cancer which is in- 
vading the sound soul of democracy. 

Our neglect of the people who are 
suffering such misery, our failure to show 
a sense of compassion toward our fellow 
citizens, must make them feel that they 
are abandoned; it must make them feel 
that this is indeed an odd way for the 
richest country in the history of the 
world to treat its own citizens. This can- 
cer will spread, unless it is cut out by 
drastic surgery. 

Mr. President, this bill is a pale little 
bill; it makes only a start; it is not 
nearly good enough. We accept it only 
because we legislate under the shadow 
of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, over which we have no control. 
There is a hammer at our heads. We are 
told, “Take it or leave it. This or noth- 
ing.” 

So those of us who fought so hard and 
so long for a better bill will take this bill, 
and will return, another day, to fight for 
a more adequate bill. 

I hope every Member of the Senate 
will search his heart and his conscience 
before he determines how he will vote on 
the question of the passage of this bill. 
If he does so, I have no doubt that the 
bill will be passed by the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote, which the bill so 
justly deserves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Penateg from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

Mr. CLARE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
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time yielded to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
other day, I noticed that the President 
of the United States had suggested to the 
agencies of the Government that they do 
what they could to be of help to the 
communities of the great State of West 
Virginia. Instead of telling the agencies 
of the Government to do what they 
should, he watered down his request, and 
told them to do what they could. In- 
stead of telling them to do what was 
needed, he said to the heads of those 
agencies, “Do what you think you may 
be able to do nicely and easily.” 

There is one way for the administra- 
tion to demonstrate that it really cares 
about the American people, the Ameri- 
can economy, and what is occurring in 
our country: The President still has time 
to send to the Senate a message that he 
will sign the area redevelopment bill. 

What the President does in regard to 
this bill will be the test; then we shall 
find out whether we shall receive from 
him more in the field of public relations 
or more in the field of public policies. 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, I am 
afraid that we are likely to get more of 
the public-relations gobbledygook, in- 
stead of public policies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
7 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the House amendment to Senate 
bill 722, which was passed by the Senate 
last year. 

This is not a new position for me. In 
1958, I supported the Douglas-Payne bill. 
In 1959, I joined with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Beatz] in in- 
troducing the original version of Senate 
bill 722, which the Senate passed. 

It is true that the country as a whole 
is enjoying an extended period of pros- 
perity—the longest period of prosperity, 
I believe, our country has ever known in 
peacetime. Wages, personal income, 
investments, housing starts, and gross 
national product prove my statement to 
be true. Except for this high level of 
prosperity, conditions in the depressed 
areas would be worse. 

But, Mr. President, it cannot be denied 
that throughout the Nation there are 
areas in which substantial and persistent 
unemployment has existed for several 
years. Several of those areas—notably, 
in the eastern coal mining section—are 
in my own State. 

The fact remains that growing pros- 
perity elsewhere in the Nation has not 
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been able to bring employment and bet- 
ter times to the depressed areas of the 
United States. 

Today, Mr. President, I do not have 
time to explain the details of this legis- 
lation; but many of us know how acute 
the situation is, because of the vast 
technological changes which have oc- 
curred in many areas of the United 
States. In the coal mining areas of the 
Nation, a miner who formerly produced 
an average of 3 or 4 tons of coal a day, 
by using a pick, now can produce 35 
tons of coal a day, with the use of mod- 
ern equipment. The average produc- 
tion per day, per man has risen from 
3-4 tons to 14 tons. I know that in the 
eastern part of Kentucky, where for- 
merly 60,000 miners were employed, to- 
day less than 30,000 produce the same 
amount of coal. 

This bill is designed to bring to these 
sections new opportunities for employ- 
ment of the people, who may never again 
secure employment in the work they 
have known throughout all their lives. 

This morning, I should like to address 
myself to the Members of the Senate, 
and particularly the members of my own 
party, and ask them to consider care- 
fully what is at stake. I hope they will 
vote for this bill. Let Senators on this 
side of the aisle, in particular, remember 
that the President of the United States 
was the first one to recommend to the 
Congress the enactment of a bill to give 
assistance to the depressed areas of the 
United States. The Congress passed its 
own bill in 1958; and I believe this bill 
will be passed. 

It is true that the approach of the 
President and the approach of the Con- 
gress have differed. If a greater effort 
had been made in the last 2% years, 
both by the administration and by the 
majority leaders of the House and the 
Senate, to conciliate their differences, 
perhaps today we would have on the 
statute books legislation which would be 
giving aid to these areas, rather than 
be engaged in a fight which may deterio- 
rate into a political issue. 

But, Mr. President, whatever the rec- 
ord of the past, we have an opportunity 
today to do something about this critical 
situation. 

This measure is not an appropriation 
bill; it is an authorization bill. The Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses 
of Congress will have opportunities to 
consider the value of all the programs 
provided by this bill, and fix the ap- 
propriations for such programs as they 
may approve. 

I hope the Senate will pass this bill, 
and I hope the President will sign it. 
For before the Appropriations Commit- 
tees act on the necessary appropriations 
bill, the administration and the congres- 
sional leaders can meet and can concil- 
iate—and they ought to conciliate—the 
differences between them with respect 
to the provisions of this bill. 

In the face of the demonstrated need 
of the people of the depressed areas, and 
the present opportunity to help those 
who have been left behind in the prog- 
ress of our Nation, surely the executive 
branch and the legislative branch, and 
our two parties and their leaders, will 
demonstrate the statesmanship and 
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conciliate the differences which exist 
between the administration and the 
Congress. 

A few minutes ago I heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] speak about the President's 
responsibility; the Senator from Minne- 
sota said the President had only lately 
directed the heads of the Government’s 
executive agencies in these areas to take 
action. Let me say that I have been in 
correspondence with the President, and 
I have talked to him two or three times 
this year about depressed areas. The 
remarks of the President followed a 
meeting which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott] and I had with 
the President. At that meeting we made 
certain suggestions for additional execu- 
tive action, and the President’s response 
was a response to those suggestions. 

Let me also say to the distinguished 
minority leader—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have additional time, if I may. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as I was 
about to say, I would point out to the 
distinguished minority leader that, al- 
though he may know more about this 
particular subject than I do, so far as 
I know, the President has not yet said 
he would veto this bill. I hope he will 
sign it—to give opportunity to get a pro- 
gram going. I ask the Members of the 
Senate who belong to my party to give 
the administration and the congressional 
leaders an opportunity to attempt to 
work out, by means of this authoriza- 
tion bill, a measure which will meet the 
needs of the people of the distressed 
areas of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an additional minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I wish to assure the 
Senate that unhappy situations do exist 
in this country. 

I have visited many times these areas 
in my own State, I have seen these con- 
ditions—people who do not have an ade- 
quate diet, or enough clothes, and whose 
morale is very low, because they believe, 
unhappily, that they have been for- 
gotten. 

Mr. President, these are realities. 
Mercy, compassion, and justice ought to 
move the Members of our body and de- 
mand that we help our less fortunate 
fellow countrymen, their families, and 
their children. 
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It is better to do something today than 
to do nothing: I urge the Senate to pass 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp, following 
my remarks, my recommendations to the 
President of executive action which could 
be taken to assist our depressed areas, in 
addition to this legislative bill. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendation was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

PROPOSALS OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN 
CooPer FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION IN AID OF 
DEPRESSED AREAS WITHIN EXISTING PRO- 
GRAMS 
1. Department of Labor: 

Provide additional personnel for employ- 
ment offices, and establish additional em- 
ployment offices in distressed areas—to 
search out immediately all employable per- 
sons. 

Direct employment offices throughout 
the country to search out and list all job op- 
portunities. 

Provide emergency funds to move em- 
ployable persons from distressed areas to 
job opportunities, and provide temporary 
assistance to such persons. 

2. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

Establish vocational training schools in 
distressed areas for persons capable of em- 
ployment. 

Provide compensation to trainees under 
Defense Education Act or vocational train- 
ing programs. If not adequate, provide 
emergency compensation during term of 
training. 

3. Department of Agriculture: 

Establish rural development programs in 
all rural depressed areas, 

Establish immediately a garden program 
in cooperation with State farm agencies to 
supplement surplus foods. Provide emer- 
gency seeds and fertilizers. 

4. Long-range programs toward develop- 
ment of rural distressed areas: 

Establish, in connection with State, pri- 
orities for needed roads, civilian airports, and 
water development for basic economic growth 
of such areas. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky and I were both at the White 
House recently. The point has been 


made previously that we may not in- 


dulge in direct quotations. However, 
does not the Senator agree with me it 
is better to get an actual bill for the 
relief of chronically distressed areas of 
unemployment at a cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $150 million than to see the 
$251 million bill vetoed and fail to be- 
come law? Does not the Senator agree 
that we would be better off with $150 
million to start the work than to say, 
“We tried to get $251 million, but did 
not get it’’? 

Mr. COOPER. I agree, but the Ap- 
propriations Committee can take what 
action it desires on the bill. I think we 
ought to pass the bill. 

Mr.SCOTT. Ido, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, con- 
sonant with the understanding I had 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I will remain within the 
10-minute limit. 
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I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
first time such a bill came to the fleor 
it came out of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and I had the honor 
of being the floor manager for it. This 
bill is overdue. I think it should have 
been passed 4 or 5 years ago, when it 
first came to our attention. 

There are many areas in the country 
which have been left high and dry by 
the advance of technology and automa- 
tion. Unless the influence, power, and 
credit of the Federal Government is 


‘placed behind the rehabilitation of those 


centers, they will continue to decline in 
a gradually increasing spiral. 

I hope the bill will pass, and that 
the President will sign it into law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself such time as I may 
need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was very proud to support this 
proposed legislation when it was origi- 
nally before the Senate. I did not think 
it went too far then. I do not think 
it goes too far now. I think so long 
as this country is as wealthy, as big, and 
as broad as it is, and so long as we can 
grant $4 billion a year to make grants 
around the world, we can at least make ~ 
loans at home totaling one tenth of that 
amount. 

Mr. President, I have traveled from 
one end of this great Nation to the other. 
I have seen pockets of unemployment. 
I have seen areas depressed. I have 
seen people distressed. I think all those 
people could be paying taxes and all 
those areas could be prosperous commu- 
nities if the powers of government were 
used to help them help themselves. 

I remember that a great man was 
brought to this town under another ad- 
ministration. Mr. Hoover reached 
down to our State of Texas and selected 
Mr. Jesse Jones. He went from one 
State to another, making loans, some 
of which were like those contemplated 
in this bill. I think the Treasury made 
a profit out of those loans. I remember 
in my own State, when people were hun- 
gry, when their children were in box- 
ears, when their areas were depressed, 
that a loan was made to a State au- 
thority for a development program, and 
that loan was made at 4 percent in- 
terest, but the indenture provided that if 
the bonds were paid off before a certain 
period they would have to be paid off 
at 105 instead of 100. We were later 
able to recover, and pay those bonds off. 
The Treasury made money as a result 
of the aid it gave to depressed areas and 
distressed people during the 1930’s. The 
Treasury can do the same in the 1960’s. 

I do not think the wise or provident 
or prudent course is to say, “Go away,” 
because this problem will not go away. 
We must face up to it. We are going 
to do so today. 

I hope and believe that each Mem- 
ber of the Senate will seriously con- 
sider whether or not he is willing to 
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use the powers of this Government to 
help people help themselves. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 


yield myself 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
7 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This bill has had a 
long and tortuous course. It passed 
after 9 tumultuous hours in the House, 
interspersed with many quorum calls 
and motions to put it aside and send 
it back to the committee, and when 
they got all through in the House the 
vote was 201 to 184. It was carried by 
only 17 votes. 

It has been 13 months or more since 
a bill of larger dimension was passed 
in the Senate. That bill carried in the 
Senate by a vote of 49 to 46. So it has 
been here a long time, and it has taken 
a long time to get back to the Senate 
in the form of a proposal to concur in 
the House amendment. I have no ob- 
jection to the procedure. I do not be- 
lieve any cause would be served par- 
ticularly by having this bill go to con- 
ference. I only point out one or two 


things. 

First, this is a new undertaking, and 
here we are authorizing $251 million. 
In the Senate bill we authorized $389 
million. The distinction is made that 
this is an authorization, and not an ap- 
propriation bill. Well, it is a naive dis- 
tinction, for when the money and the 
authority are authorized, then the next 
step, of course, is to go before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and get money. 
That is inevitably done, and it is in- 
evitably voted. 

Second, I point out that it is a new 
agency that is involved. I introduced 
the administration bill. It was intro- 
duced in February of 1959. That bill 
left the matter in the Department of 
Commerce and in the Department of 
Labor. Here is a new permanent agen- 
cy provided; and after a long period of 
time in the legislative branch I have dis- 
covered how these agencies proliferate, 
how they grow, how definitions are 
changed, how new areas are brought 
into the picture, and how greater and 
greater sums are finally requested. 

I look upon this proposal as just an- 
other threat to our fiscal integrity. It 
has been said by its proponents that this 
must be done, and they point out what a 
great record has been made in appro- 
priations. As a matter of fact, this Con- 
gress, so far as the House and Senate 
are concerned, has made a good record 
on appropriations. But I point out 
something else. The Senate passed the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill. The im- 
pact will be $181 million if the House 
passes it. We passed the veterans peace- 
time pension bill. That will call for a 
very substantial sum. The House has 
already passed the omnibus housing bill, 
involving $1 billion. 

The Senate has passed the interna- 
tional health bill. So has the House of 
Representatives. The 1961 budget im- 
pact will be $50 million. We passed an 
educational TV bill. The cost will be $10 
million. Pending in the House now, re- 
ported from the House committee, is a 
pay bill. Had the committee reported 
the original bill the cost involved would 
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have been $1,637 million, and in its orig- 
inal form the impact even on this fiscal 
year, since the provisions of the bill were 
retroactive till January, would have 
been over $800 million. That is now a 
9-percent pay raise bill instead of a 20- 
percent bill, but whatever it is, it is 
going to “nibble away” at what the Pres- 
ident had hoped would be a surplus in 
1961. 

Only by frugality, only by caution, only 
by watching can we “nose out” a very 
slender $100 million surplus in 1960. If 
we fail to supply the necessary revenues 
and if we add to the expenditures, I en- 
vision that what looked like a $4.2 bil- 
lion surplus to be applied on the public 
debt in 1961 will be “nibbled away” and 
will be reduced finally to a deficit rather 
than a surplus. 

I wish to add only one other thing, Mr. 
President. Why compare this with for- 
eign aid? How often does one have to 
point out that the mutual security bill is 
for the common defense of the country? 
There is no analogy whatsoever. 

Of course, if there is any virtue in the 
argument which was made on the floor 
this morning, then why not open up the 
gates? Let us have an omnibus public 
works bill. Let us encompass every State, 
every county, every locality, every water 
course, every harbor, every place which 
needs a public building. Let us throw 
everything in. 

We are already committed to the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars—more 
than $25 billion on highways, billions of 
dollars for public buildings and other 
improvements, billions of dollars for sub- 
sidies for the merchant marine and oth- 
ers. It is an amazing state of affairs. 

We are piling up not only c.o.d.’s, but 
also I O U’s. I wonder whether that is in 
the interest of continuing confidence in 
the country. When that confidence ebbs, 
if something should happen to the econ- 
omy, then, of course, there will be real 
hardship in the areas which have been 
presenting an appeal to us this morning. 

I leave it there. If it were left to me, 
I would say to the President, “You 
should veto this bill. It is not consonant 
with your program and is not in the in- 
— of the country, as it stands to- 

ay.” 

I am ready to vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I will 
not take the 2 minutes. When I spoke 
earlier, I had been unable to get all the 
information on the bill which I thought 
important to justify a logical vote. I 
have obtained some information since 
then, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may include the statement with the re- 
marks I made earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
back his remaining time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time, Mr, President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield my- 
self such time as I may desire. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the time has been yielded 
back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not 
yielded it back. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorpD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a brief 
statement which I had intended to make 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


The Senate is about to vote on one of the 
most important bills it will consider this 
year. We are going to send a bill to the 
President that will provide some assistance 
to Americans who live in areas of substan- 
tial, and persistent, unemployment. 

I would have preferred to see the original 
Senate bill enacted into law. That bill pro- 
vided sums that are needed and that could 
be used almost at once to help these 
distressed areas to help themselves. Com- 
pared to the need that exists, it was not 
an extravagant bill. 

The House has reduced the total figure in 
S. 722, and it has provided an authorization 
bill in lieu of direct financing by the Treas- 
ury. Nevertheless, the bill we are voting 
on today is meaningful and will go a long 
way toward restoring these areas to pro- 
ductive life. 

For that is what we are doing here—pro- 
viding the means by which Americans who 
want to work may doso. This is not a dole. 
It is not a handout. It is an encourage- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of men who 
can work, who want to work, and who have 
been rendered idle by circumstance. 

Technological change, the migration of in- 
dustry, shifts in demand, long periods of 
seasonal unemployment, the depletion of 
natural resources—all these factors have 
made distressed areas out of places that 
once contributed to our economic life. 

What happens when industry leaves a 
town and the mines and factories close? 
All those resources that go to make up a 
community—schools, stores, hospitals, banks, 
Office buildings, homes, churches, all the 
public services of a community—waste away. 
They were built at great expense and effort, 
and now they are left to disintegrate. 

We do not want this kind of disintegra- 
tion, this kind of waste of human and nat- 
ural resources, anywhere in the world. And 
it is strange to me that the same people who 
tell us that we must do something about 
such waste in other parts of the world, tell 
us that we cannot lend our own people 
enough money to prevent that waste in 
America. 

Let us stop using this double standard. 
Let us stop this waste at home, as we are 
trying to stop it abroad. Let us give these 
American men and women the hope of pros- 
perity we are trying to give our friends 
abroad. Let us give them the chance to 
rebuild their economic and community life, 
and once again to have some part in the 
American dream of a better life. 


Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was attending a meeting 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency and was there- 
fore unable to be on the floor during the 
discussion of the depressed areas bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared concerning the bill 
may be printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp, at a point before the vote on the 
passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 


The depressed areas bill, officially tabbed 
the area redevelopment bill, is a serious mis- 
take. I have sincere compassion for those 
persons presently unemployed in certain la- 
bor surplus areas of our economy; but, frank- 
ly, it is because of this compassion that I 
am opposed to the bill. 

The general motive behind the bill is most 
worthy. The bill would provide Federal as- 
sistance to treat the problem of economically- 
depressed areas by attempting to induce in- 
dustry to locate in these areas by offering 
Federal subsidies. The bill provides for cap- 
ital loans for industrial development proj- 
ects, together with loans for certain public 
facilities and for rural development. In ad- 
dition, the bill would set up a program of 
grants for those areas which cannot provide 
these facilities on a loan basis. There are 
other minor provisions of the bill. In order 
to qualify, an area must have a level of job- 
lessness which persists for 2 or more years, 
even during periods of overall national 
prosperity. 

All this sounds worthy, but the trouble is 
the bill holds out false hopes to the people 
in those areas. Depressed area problems 
arise from change; from shifts and adapta- 
tions in output and the use of capital; from 
the depletion of natural resources. You can 
legislate against change, but you can’t stop 
it. If the Federal Government had tried to 
do so in the past, it might still be subsidiz- 
ing western ghost towns and buggy whip 
factories. 

I agree with the President when he said 
that “this bill would perpetuate insecurity 
by making distressed areas dependent upon 
the uncertainties of continued Federal sub- 
sidies, or would pour Federal dollars into 
areas where distress has been temporary and 
which are competent to meet their problems 
themselves.” 

This bill cannot do the job its proponents 
claim. It is billed as a cure-all for the econ- 
omy. The qualifying areas are in a con- 
stant state of change but the latest best esti- 
mates show about 1 million unemployed in 
the 30 major areas and 100 minor areas 
which would qualify for aid under the bill 
at the present time. The committee re- 
ceived evidence indicating that an invest- 
ment of from $10,000 to $15,000 is required 
to support each industrial job. Thus, to 
provide jobs for all of the unemployed in 
these areas which are the prospective bene- 
ficiaries of the bill would cost from $10 
billion to $15 billion. 

The bill would not only fail to meet the 
problem, it would create a “Pandora’s box” of 
new problems. To name just a few: 


1. DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF FEW 


Careful scrutiny of the bill’s provisions 
shows that only a select proportion of the 
Nation’s unemployed would be singled out 
as eligible for the alleged benefits of the 
program, and it should be noted that the 
selection process is based on purely arbitrary 
criteria. The criteria for eligibility, by their 
nature, impose an impossible burden on the 
administration of the program. In the 
absence of detailed area studies of the forces 
underlying high unemployment, the Admin- 
istrator is placed in an unenviable position of 
making discriminatory judgments, in favor 
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of some unemployed, and against others, 
without having a clear-cut basis for his 
decision. 


2. IT RAISES A PROBLEM OF JOB TRANSFERS 


The bill does not adequately protect 
against the pirating of industry from one 
area to another. Under the terms of the bill 
the people in the healthy economic areas, 
and this, mind you, is the major portion of 
our country, would be forced to underwrite 
with their Federal tax dollars the export of 
jobs to competing areas. This, to my mind, 
is unconscionable. Our efforts should be 
aimed at creating new job opportunities, in- 
stead of merely transferring jobs from one 
locality to another. 


3. DISCRIMINATION WITHIN INDUSTRIES 


Moreover, not only would the bill promote 
discrimination by the Federal Government 
in favor of some areas at the expense of 
others it would also promote such discrimi- 
nation to benefit some companies within a 
given industry at the expense of competitors. 

Assume a situation in which several com- 
panies have plants in various parts of the 
country, none of which are in a so-called 
depressed area. 

Company A, employing 250 persons, is at a 
competitive disadvantage because it has not 
kept pace with the industry as a whole in 
modernizing its factory and improving 
machinery. 

A community eligible for redevelopment 
under the bill builds and equips a factory 
with Federal assistance, and induces company 
A to relocate. 

A double discrimination, promoted with 
Federal funds, has thus taken place: dis- 
crimination against the area of original loca- 
tion of company A and discrimination 
against company A’s industrial competitors. 


4. IMPROPER INTERFERENCE WITH PRIVATE 
MARKETS 

A basic defect of the approach of this bill 
is this that it runs counter to the precepts 
of what is still essentially a private market 
mechanism operating within a dynamic and 
growing economy. 

The strencth of the United States to a 
great degree is attributable to the fluidity of 
its resources among such areas as could use 
them most efficiently. Unlike the economies 
of other continents, the economy of the 
United States has been able to distribute its 
resources into their most efficient uses with- 
out regard to State boundaries or regional 
areas. This has always been an essential 
strength of our political system—that it per- 
mitted these adjustments. And this bill 
would threaten to destroy that adjustment 
mechanism within our system. 

5. FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE EXISTING PROGRAMS 

The devices established in the bill to carry 
out its objectives are defective in the failure 
to recognize existing programs, thus causing 
a duplication of efforts. I won’t take time 
to detail them at this time, but most States 
have development corporations or industrial 
planning committees. In addition, during 
the last Congress we passed the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act which provides for loans 
and investments based upon private judg- 
ment with a minimum of interference from 
the SBA. And there are others. 

In light of these and other objections, I 
hope this bill will be rejected by the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to Senate bill 722. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. BEALL (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.”’ I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt.] If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON and CHAveEz], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BarTLEeTT], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLAnp], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTON] 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussE..], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND], are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missourr [Mr. HENNINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] is 
necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBEerTson]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would “yea,” and the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “‘yea.”’. 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THur- 
monpD]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAvUVER] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Tennessee would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Arizona {Mr. GoLp- 
WATER], the Senator from Nebraska, (Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from South 
Dakota {Mr. MunvT] are necessarily ab- 
scent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], is absent on official business 
as a member of the Board of Visitors 
of the Coast Guard Academy. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLpD- 
WATER] would each vote “nay.” 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEP- 
PEL] have been previously announced. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPrE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFavuverR]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 32, as fclows: 


[No. 194] 
YEAS—45 
Bible Hartke Morse 
Byrd, W. Va. Hayden Moss 
Cannon Hill Murray 
Carroll Humphrey Muskie 
Case, N.J. Jackson O’Mahoney 
Church Javits Pastore 
Clark Johnson, Tex, Proxmire 
Kennedy Randolph 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Scott 
Lusk Smith 
Engle McCarthy Sparkman 
Gore McNamara Symington 
Green Magnuson W: NJ. 
Gruening Mansfield 
Monroney Young, Ohio 
NAYS—32 
Aiken Dworshak Martin 
Allott Ellender 
Bennett Ervin Prout 
Bridges Frear Saltonstall 
Brunsdale Fulbright Smathers 
Bush Hickenlooper Stennis 
Butler Holland Talmadge 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del. 
Curtis Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen McClellan 
NOT VOTING—23 
Anderson Fong Kerr 
Bartlett Goldwater McGee 
Beall Hennings Mundt 
Byrd, Va Hruska Robertson 
Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Carlson Jordan Schoeppel 
Chavez Keating Thurmond 
Eastland Kefauver 


So the motion of Mr. Jonnson of Texas 
to concur in the amendment of the 
House was agreed to. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion of the Senator from Texas was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, today’s vote marks a sig- 
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nificant day for the distressed areas of 
our country. 

Congressional approval of the area 
redevelopment bill (S. 722), which I 
joined in cosponsoring, is a recognition 
of the fact that when there is suffering 
in any part of our country, all America 
suffers. 

On the other hand, when there is eco- 
nomic health in distressed areas, all of 
the country benefits. 

This bill is a good start, but much is 
left to be done. I have visited many of 
the chronically depressed areas of our 
country, and have come away from these 
visits with a conviction that we in Wash- 
ington cannot afford to ignore these 
conditions. 

The Federal Government must move 
ahead with effective programs, such as 
S. 722, to wipe out the persistent unem- 
ployment in our pockets of poverty, espe- 
cially because most of the country is 
experiencing unprecedented prosperity. 

S. 722 should be viewed as the begin- 
ning of cooperative Federal-State and 
private efforts designed to eradicate un- 
employment and depression from the 
American economy. 

The area redevelopment bill rejects the 
theory that such conditions are an inevi- 
table part of our system. 

We must invest further in the eco- 
nomic health of our country, just as we 
have been doing in other countries. 





PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


A petition, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., favoring 
the enactment of the so-called Forand bill, 
to provide medical care for the aged; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Max Brenner, of North 
Hollywood, Calif., remonstrating against the 
adoption of the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 83) to strengthen the authority 
of the United Nations to prevent war; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

8.3501. A bill to promote greater equity in 
the administration of the pay systems of 
employees in the Veterans’ Administration 
under prevailing rate schedules by providing 
for certain adjustments in the compensation 
of such employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3502. A bill to extend and amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide mortgage insurance for individually 
owned units in a multifamily structure, and 
for. other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. CLarK, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
WrttmaMs of New Jersey, Mr. Mac- 
NnuSON, Mr. McGez, Mr, Youne of 
Ohio, Mr, Douc.Las, Mr. GRvUENING, 
Mr. Lonc of Hawaii, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Hart, and Mr. Morse) : 

8S. 3503. A bill to provide for the payment 
of hospital and other health services fur- 
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nished to aged retired individuals, and to 
provide for a continuing study of the health 
needs of such individuals; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUSH (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) (by request) : 

S.3504. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to remove certain limitations 
on the aggregate amount of outstanding 
mortgage insurance; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators KENNEDY, 
CLARK, RANDOLPH, SYMINGTON, HUM- 
PHREY, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, MAGNU- 
son, McGEE, YounG of Ohio, Dovuc.as, 
GRUENING, LONG of Hawaii, Murray, 
Hart, and Morsg, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to provide for the 
payment of hospital and other health 
services furnished to aged retired indi- 
viduals, and to provide for a continuing 
study of the health needs of such indi- 
viduals. 

Within the very near future, I will 
present a detailed explanation of the bill, 
along with the compelling reasons why 
it, or a bill of similar content, should be 
enacted at this session of the Congress. 
For the moment, I wish only to say that 
the bill represents the results of 18 
months of study by the Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged and Aging, of 
which 1 have been privileged to serve as 
chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3503) to provide for the 
payment of hospital and other health 
services furnished to aged retired indi- 
viduals, and to provide for a continuing 
study of the health needs of such indi- 
viduals, introduced by Mr. McNAMARA 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Retired Persons 
Medical Insurance Act”. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Sec. 101. (a) Title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding after section 
225 the following new section: 

“MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 

“Sec. 226. (a)(1) Every individual who— 

“(A) has attained retirement age (as de- 
fined in section 216(a) ), 

“(B) is retired (as defined in paragraph 
(3)), 

“(C) is, or would upon filing application 
be, entitled to monthly benefits under section 
202, shall be eligible to receive medical in- 
surance benefits. Payment of such benefits 
shall be made in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of this section, but only if application 
is filed for such payment in such form and 
in such manner and by such person as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe. The 
provisions of clauses (B) and (C) shall not 
apply to any person (i) who is the husband 
or wife of an individual eligible to receive 
medical insurance benefits and (ii) who was 
receiving more than one-half of his or her 
support from such individual for one year 
provided such year began no earlier than 
the calendar year preceding the year such 
person attained retirement age. 

“(2) Payment of medical insurance bene- 
fits shall be made for hospital services, nurs- 
ing home services, home health services, 
diagnostic outpatient services, and very ex- 
pensive drugs (as defined in subsection (c) ). 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) Except as may be provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), an individual shall be re- 
tired with respect to the period for which he 
files for payment of medical insurance 
benefits if— 

“(i) he had total earnings (as defined in 
section 203(e)) of less than $2,000 in any 
calendar year preceding the year in which 
the first day of such period occurs, provided 
such calendar year is no earlier than the year 
preceding the year in which he attained 
retirement age, or 

“(ii) he did not render services for wages 
of more than $100, and did not engage in 
self-employment in each of at least three 
months in any calendar year, provided such 
third month preceded the first day of such 
period and such calendar year is no earlier 
than the year preceding the year in which 
he attained retirement age, or 

“(ill) he attained the age of seventy-two 
in a month prior to such period. 

“(B) For the purposes of benefits for very 

expensive drugs, an individual shall be retired 
if on the first day of the month in which he 
incurs the cost of such drugs he meets the 
provisions of clause (i), (ii), or (ili) of sub- 
paragraph (A). Such first day shall be 
deemed the first day of the period for which 
he files for the payment of medical insurance 
benefits. 
For purposes of subparagraph (A) (iii), an 
individual shall be presumed not to have en- 
gaged in self-employment with respect to 
any month if, by applying the provisions of 
section 203(e) and the regulations issued 
thereunder, the Secretary determines that 
such individual did not engage in self-em- 
ployment in such month, except that for 
such purposes the term ‘substantial services,’ 
as used in paragraph (8)(B)(i) of such 
section 203(e), shall mean services rendered 
by such individual with respect to his trade 
or business in more than 7 days in such 
month. 

“(4) Payment of medical insurance bene- 
fits which an individual is eligible to receive 
may be made for— 

“(A) hospital services furnished to such 
individuals for a total of not more than 90 
days in any calendar year; 

“(B) nursing home services furnished to 
such individual for a total of not more than 
180 days in any calendar year; 

“(C) home health services furnished to 
such individual for a total of not more than 
240 days; 

“(D) disagnostic outpatient services but 
only to the extent the Secretary, after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Council estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (f), may by 
regulation specify; 

“(E) very expensive drugs furnished such 
individual, but only to the extent the Sec- 
retary, after consultation with such Advisory 
Council, may by regulation specify. 

The maximum of any combination of hospi- 
tal services, nursing home services, and home 
health services for which payment may be 
made for such services furnished, during any 
calendar year, to any individual eligible to 
receive medical insurance benefits, shall not 
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exceed 90 units of services. For the purpose 
of the preceding sentence, one “unit of serv- 
ices” equals (i) one day of hospital services, 
(ii) two days of nursing home services, or 
(iii) two and two-thirds days of home health 
services. 

“(5) Notwithstanding the previous provi- 
sions of this subsection, no individual shall 
be eligible to receive medical insurance 
benefits insofar as they relate to hospital 
services, nursing home services, or home 
health services, unless such services are 
rendered after referral by a physician, and 
such physician certifies in writing that such 
hospital services, nursing home services, or 
home health services are or were required for 
his medical treatment; except that such re- 
ferral shall not be required for hospital 
services in case of an emergency which makes 
such referral impracticable. Periodic recer- 
tification that medical treatment which ex- 
tends over a period of time is required shall, 
in accordance with regulations established 
by the Secretary, be a condition of continu- 
ing eligibility to receive such benefits during 
the period such services are furnished. 

(6) (A) An application for the payment 
of medical insurance benefits shall be valid, 
with respect to a period during which one 
or more of the services described in sub- 
section (c) are furnished, if such application 
is filed no earlier than the first day of the 
third month preceding the month in which 
the first day of such period occurs or no 
later than the last day of the twelfth month 
succeeding the month in which the first day 
of such period occurs. An application for 
the payment of medical insurance benefits 
shall be valid with respect to the cost in- 
curred for a very expensive drug if such 
application is filed within such time as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

“(B) For purposes of this section, a period 
during which— 

“(i) hospital or nursing home services (or 
both) are furnished means a consecutive 
number of days (including only one day) in 
which such services are furnished; 

“(ii) home health services are furnished 
means one or more days (but not exceeding 
240 days in any calendar year) in which such 
services are furnished, but only if the num- 
ber of days elapsing between any two days 
in which such services are furnished does not 
exceed 30; 

“(1ii) diagnostic outpatient services are 
furnished means one or more days (but not 
exceeding in any calendar year the number 
of days specified by the Secretary pursuant 
to paragraph (4)(D) of this subsection) in 
which such services are furnished, but only 
if the number of days elapsing between any 
two days in which such services are furnish- 
ed does not exceed 14. 


“EVIDENCE AND DETERMINATIONS OF 
ELIGIBILITY 


“(b) (1) Proof that an individual is en- 
titled to monthly insurance benefits under 
section 202 by reason of having attained 
retirement age shall be conclusive evidence 
that such individual has attained retirement 
age. 
(2) The provisions of section 205 relating 
to the making and review of determinations 
shall be applicable to determinations as to 
(i) whether an individual is eligible to re- 
ceive medical insurance benefits, and (ii) the 
number of days, in any calendar year, for 
which an individual is eligible to receive 
such benefits. 


“DESCRIPTION OF MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 


“(c)(1) ‘Hospital services’ means, subject 
to further definition and limitation by regu- 
lations, the following services provided an 
individual as an inpatient: bed and board in 
a hospital, in semiprivate accommodations 
unless they are unavailable, or unless other 
accommodations are occupied at the request 
of the patient or, are required for medical 
reasons; and such medical, nursing, ambu- 
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lance, and other services, and such. drugs, 
supplies, and appliances, as the hospital 
customarily provides bed patients either 
through its own employees or through 
arrangements with others, except that this 
term shall not include service provided in 
connection with cosmetic or plastic surgery 
performed for beautification. 

“(2) ‘Nursing home services’ means, sub- 
ject to further definition by regulations, 
skilled nursing care, related medical and 
personal services required for the treatment 
of the patient, and accompanying bed and 
board furnished to an individual as an in- 
patient. 

“(3) ‘Home health services’ means, subject 
to further definition by regulations, profes- 
sional nursing care (including part-time 
homemaker services, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, medical social services, die- 
tary counseling, ambulance service, and simi- 
lar allied services) in a place of residence 
maintained as an individual’s home, fur- 
nished by a nonprofit home health service 
agency. 

“(4) ‘Diagnostic outpatient services’ 
means, subject to further definition by regu- 
lations, such services furnished by a hospi- 
tal and prescribed by a physician licensed to 
practice surgery or medicine to any individual 
as an outpatient for purposes of diagnostic 
study. 

“(5) ‘Very expensive drugs’ means, subject 
to further definition by regulations, those 
drugs which have been prescribed by a phy- 
sician licensed to practice surgery or medi- 
cine in a State for use of an individual, if 
such drugs are prescribed by their official 
title as included in United States Pharma- 
copoeia, National Formulary, Homeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia or New and Non-Official Rem- 
edies, or in an equivalent manner, specified 
in regulations and the cost of which is in 
excess of an amount fixed by the Secretary. 
Nothing in this definition shall be construed 
to prevent any physician from prescribing 
by brand or trade name if the prescription 
bears a notation to the effect that no sub- 
stitution may be made. Notwithstanding 
the preceding description of medical serv- 
ices in this subsection, such services shall 
also include that part of similar but of more 
expensive medical services as is equivalent in 
cost to such benefits. 


“AGREEMENTS WITH PROVIDERS OF HEALTH 
SERVICES 

“(d)(1) (A) The Secretary shall publish, at 
such time or times as he designates, a list 
of (i) hospitals, (ii) hospitals furnishing 
outpatient diagnostic services, (iii) nursing 
homes, and (iv) pubiic or other nonprofit 
home health services agencies in the United 
States, which meet the standards prescribed 
by him for providing hospital services, diag- 
nostic outpatient services, nursing home 
services, and home health services, and which 
have filed with him agreements under sub- 
paragraph (B) of this paragraph. No insti- 
tution or agency required by or pursuant to 
State law to be licensed shall be included in 
any such list unless it is duly licensed. In 
setting eligibility standards for any class of 
institutions or agencies, the Secretary may 
take account of standards set by any recog- 
nized national listing or accrediting body. 
The Secretary may utilize the services of 
appropriate State agencies in determining 
whether providers of services meet such 
standards as he shall prescribe. 

“(B) No hospital, nursing home, or home 
health service agency shall be included in a 
list under subparagraph (A) unless it has 
filed with the Secretary an agreement to 
make no charge to or on account of individ- 
uals or other persons for services for which 
such individuals are eligible to receive med-< 
ical insurance benefits under this section 
(or to cancel any charge and refund any pay- 
ment made prior to a determination of eligi- 
bility to receive such benefits), but such 
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agreements shall not preclude the making of 
charges to such individuals or persons for 
accommodations or services, furnished at 
their request, which are in addition to, or 
more expensive than, those for which pa- 
tients are eligible to receive medical insur- 
ance benefits by reason of this section. An 
agreement under this paragraph may be ter- 
minated by the provider of health services 
at such time and upon such notice to the 
Secretary and to the public as he may specify 
by regulations. 

“(C) No mental or tuberculosis hospital 
shall be included in a list under this para- 
graph. 

“(2) (A) Any hospital, nursing home, or 
home health services agency, listed by the 
Secretary under paragraph (1) for providing 
a@ class of services, which provides services of 
that class to an individual eligible to receive 
medical insurance benefits under this section 
shall be entitled to receive payment for such 
services under this title. Under conditions 
specified in regulations, and in amounts de- 
termined in accordance therewith, payments 
shall be made to hospitals not listed by the 
Secretary for emergency hospital services 
rendered to individuals eligible to receive 
medical insurance benefits under this sec- 
tion. 

“(3) Payments for hospital services and 
outpatient diagnostic services, to hospitals 
listed by the Secretary, shall be equal to the 
cost of rendering the services. The method 
or methods of determining such cost shall 
be prescribed by regulations, issued after 
consulation with the Advisory Council. 

“(4) No payment shall be made under this 
section for any hospital services which the 
hospital is obligated by law, or by contract 
with the United States or a State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, to render at public 
expense and without regard to the income or 
resources of the patient. No such payment 
shall be made for any hospital services for 
any injury, disease or disability for which 
the patient is entitled to hospitalization (or 
to the cost thereof) under any workmen's 
compensation law; except that payment 
may be made if (A) an appropriate appli- 
cation for hospitalization (or for the cost 
thereof) has been made under the work- 
men’s compensation law, (B) entitlement 
thereto has not been finally determined, and 
(C) an arrangement satisfactory to the 
Secretary has been made for reimbursement 
of the Federal Medical Insurance Trust Fund 
if the claim under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law is finally sustained. 

“(5) The amount of payments for nurs- 
ing home services and for home health serv- 
ices ‘shall be determined in accordance with 
regulations, issued after consultation with 
the Advisory Council. The method of de- 
termining the amount of the payments shall 
be based on the reasonable cost of rendering 
the services. 

“(6) (A) Any pharmacy which employs 
one or more pharmacists who are licensed 
under the laws of the State in which it is 
located to dispense drugs at retail shall be 
eligible to enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary whereby such pharmacy will be 
paid for furnishing drugs to individuals 
eligible to receive medical insurance benefits 
under this section. 

“(B) Such agreement shall apply only to 
the furnishing of ‘very expensive drugs’ as 
defined in subsection (c) (5), and shall re- 
late only to the part of the cost of such drugs 
which exceeds such amount as may be fixed 
by the Secretary. The amount of the pay- 
ments to any pharmacy for furnishing drugs 
to individuals under such an agreement shall 
be determined in accordance with regula- 
lations issued after consultation with the 
Advisory Council. The method of deter- 
mining the amount of the payments shall 
be based on the reasonable cost of such drugs 
to such pharmacy plus such percentage of 
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such costs as may be determined to pro- 
vide adequate compensation to such phar- 
macy for its services in furnishing such 


“(7) No sw or control over the 
administration or operation, or over the se- 
lection, tenure, or compensation of person- 
nel, shall be exercised under the authority 
of this section over any hospital, nursing 
home, home health services agency or phar- 
macy which has entered into an agreement 
under this section. 

“(8) Agreements under this section shall 
be made with the hospital, nursing home, 
home health services agency or pharmacy 
providing the services described in subsec- 
tion (c), but this paragraph shall not pre- 
clude representation of such institution or 
pharmacy by any individual, association, or 
organization authorized by the institution 
or agency to act on its behalf. 

“(9) Nothing in such agreements or in 
this section shall be construed to give the 
Secretary supervision or control over the 
practice of medicine or the manner in which 
medical services are provided. 

“(10) Except to the extent the Secretary 
has made provision pursuant to subsection 
(g) (relating to utilization of private non- 
profit organizations) for the making of pay- 
ments to providers of health services, he 
shall from time to time determine the 
amount to be paid to each provider of health 
services under an agreement with respect to 
the services furnished and shall pay such 
amount, except that such amount may be 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, 
by any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
the amount paid to such provider of health 
services for any prior period was greater or 
less than the amount which should have 
been paid to it for such period. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, prior to audit or set- 
tlement by the General Accounting Office, 
shall make payment from the Federal Med- 
ical Insurance Trust Fund, at the time or 
times fixed by the Secretary, in accordance 
with such certification. 


“FREE CHOICE BY PATIENT 


“(e) Any individual eligible to receive 
medical insurance benefits under this sec- 
tion may obtain hospital services, nursing 
home services, home health services, or diag- 
nostic outpatient services from any provider 
of health services which is listed by the Sec- 
retary under subsection (d)(1) as eligible 
to provide the class of health services in 
question and which admits such individual 
or undertakes to provide him services; and 
may Obtain very expensive drugs, upon such 
payment as may be required, from any phar- 
macy with which the Secretary has in effect 
an agreement under subsection (c) (6). 


“NATIONAL MEDICAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“(f) (1) For the purpose of advising and 
assisting the Secretary in the formulation of 
policy and the promulgation of regulations 
in connection with the administration of 
this section, there is hereby created a Na- 
tional Medical Insurance Benefits Advisory 
Council which shall consist of the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security and the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, who 
shall serve as cochairman ex officio, and 
twelve members to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary. Not less than four of the appointed 
members shall be representatives of the 
general public, and the remainder of the 
appointed members shall be persons who are 
outstanding in the flelds pertaining to hos- 
pitals and health activities. Each appointed 
member shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and the terms of 
office of the member first taking office shall 
expire, as described by the Secretary at the 
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time of appointment, three at the end of the 
first year, three at the end of the fourth 
year after the date of appointment. An 
appointed member shall not be eligible to 
serve continuously for more than two terms 
but shall be eligible for reappointment if he 
has not served immediately preceding his 
reappointment. The Advisory Council is au- 
thorized to appoint such special advisory 
and technical committees as may be useful 
in carrying out its functions. Appointed 
members of the Advisory Council and mem- 
bers of its advisory or technical committees, 
while serving on business of the Advisory 
Council, shall receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$50 per day, and shall also be entitled to re- 
ceive an allowance for actual and necessary 
travel and for subsistence expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 
The Advisory Council shall meet as fre- 
quently as the Secretary deems necessary, 
but not less than once each year. Upon re- 
quest of four or more members it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to call a meeting of 
the Advisory Council. 

“(2) The Advisory Council, or a technical 
committee appointed by the Council with 
the approval of the Secretary, shall have the 
duty of study and evaluation of the opera- 
tion of this section. Any recommendations 
by the Council for amendment of this sec- 
tion shall be transmitted to the Congress by 
the Secretary. 

“UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE NONPROFIT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 

“(g) (1) The Secretary may utilize, to the 
extent he finds economical and otherwise 
advantageous, the services of private non- 
profit organizations which are exempt from 
Federal income taxation under section 501 of 
the Internal Revenue Code and which are 
skilled in dealing with hospitals in matters 
pertaining to hospitalization of individual 
patients and payment therefor. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with any such organization under 
which, in the whole or any part of the 
United States, the organization undertakes 
to determine (subject to such review as 
may be provided for in the agreement) the 
payments to hospitals required by this sec- 
tion and by regulations prescribed there- 
under, and to make such payments, and to 
perform such other functions as may be 
deemed appropriate by the Secretary. The 
Secretary is authorized to utilize in similar 
manner the services of nonprofit organiza- 
tions to determine and make payments, and 
to perform such other functions as he deems 
appropriate, in the provision of medical in- 
surance benefits other than hospital serv- 
ices. 

“(2) An agreement under paragraph (1) 
shall provide for payment from the Federal 
Medical Insurance Trust Fund to the organ- 
ization of the amounts paid out by such 
organization to providers of health services 
under this section and of the cost of ad- 
ministration determined by the Secretary 
with the advice of the Advisory Council to 
be necessary and proper for carrying out 
such organization’s functions under its 
agreement pursuant to this section. Such 
payments to any organization shall be made 
either in advance on the basis of estimates 
by the Secretary or as reimbursement, as 
may be agreed upon by the organization 
and the Secretary, and adjustments may be 
made in subsequent payments on account 
of overpayments or underpayments previ- 
ously made to the organization under this 
section. Such payments shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the Fed- 
eral Medical Insurance Trust Fund at such 
time or times as the Secretary may specify 
and shall be made prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 

“(3) The Secretary with the advice of 
the Advisory Council shall prescribe stand- 
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ards relating to the certification of pay- 
ments or the disbursement of funds by or- 
ganizations entering into an agreement un- 
der this section. 

“(4) The Secretary with the advice of 
the Advisory Council shall formulate pro- 
cedures and prescribe standards relating to 
the certifying of payments and disbursing 
of funds made available to organizations un- 
der this section, and such edures and 
standards shall be binding upon all organ- 
izations entering into such agreements. 

*(5) An agreement under subsection (a) 
with any organization may require any of 
its officers or employees certifying payments 
or disbursing funds pursuant to the agree- 
ment, or otherwise participating in its per- 
formance, to give surety bond to the United 
States in such amount as the Secretary may 
deem necessary, and may provide for the 
payment of the cost of such bond from the 
Federal Medical Insurance Trust Fund. 


“RULEMAKING POWERS OF THE SECRETARY 


“(h) The Secretary, after consulting with 
the Advisory Council, shall have full pow- 
er and authority to make rules and regula- 
tions and to establish procedures, not in- 
consistent with the provision of this sec- 
tion, which are necessary or appropriate to 
carry out such provisions, and shall adopt 
reasonable and proper rules and regulations 
to regulate and provide for the nature and 
extent of the proofs and evidence and the 
method of taking and furnishing the same 
in order to establish the right of individuals 
to medical insurance benefits hereunder. 


“CERTIFYING AND DISBURSING OFFICERS 


“(i) (1) No individual designated by the 
Secretary pursuant to an agreement under 
this section, as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payments certified by him under 
this section. 

“(2) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (1).” 

Federal medical insurance trust fund 


(b) (1) The heading to section 201 of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read: 
“Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, Federal disability insurance trust 
fund, and Federal medical insurance trust 
fund”. 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 201 of such 
Act is amended by inserting before the semi- 
colon in paragraph (3) thereof the following: 
“and in clause (1) of subsection (c) of this 
section”; by inserting before the period in 
paragraph (4) thereof the following: “and 
in clause (2) of subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion”; by amending the last sentence thereof 
to read as follows: “The amounts appropri- 
ated by clauses (3) and (4) shall be trans- 
ferred from time to time from the general 
fund in the Treasury to the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, the 
amounts appropriated by clauses (1) and (2) 
of subsection (b) shall be transferred from 
time to time from the general fund in the 
Treasury to the Federal disability insurance 
trust fund, and the amounts appropriated 
by clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (c) 
shall be transferred from time to time from 
the general fund in the Treasury to the 
Federal medical insurance trust fund, such 
amounts to be determined on the basis of 
estimates by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the taxes, specified in clauses (3) and (4) 
of this subsection, paid to or deposited into 
the Treasury; and proper adjustments shall 
be made in amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent prior estimates were 
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in excess of or were less than the taxes 
specified in such clauses (3) and (4) of this 
subsection. 

(3) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (c), 
(ad), (e), (f), (g), amd (h) as (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), and (i), respectively. 

(4) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (b) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(c) There is hereby created on the books 
of the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the ‘Federal Medical 
Insurance Trust Fund.’ The Federal Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund shall consist of 
such amounts as may be appropriated to, or 
deposited in, such fund as provided in this 
section. There is hereby appropriated to the 
Federal Medical Insurance Trust Fund for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961,.and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts equivalent to 100 per centum of— 

“(1)(A) % of 1 per centum of the wages 
(as defined in section 3121 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) paid after December 
31, 1960, and before January 1, 1972, and re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his delegate pursuant to subtitle F of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which wages 
shall be certified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the basis of the 
records of wages established and maintained 
by such Secretary in accordance with such 
reports; and 

“(B) % of 1 per centum of the wages (as 
defined in section 3121 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954) paid after December 31, 
1971, and reported to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate pursuant to sub- 
title F of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
which wages shall be certified by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
the basis of the records of wages established 
and maintained by such Secretary in accord- 
ance with such reports; and 

*(2)(A) % of 1 per centum of the amount 
of self-employment income (as defined in 
section 1402 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) reported to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate on tax returns under 
subtitle F of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1960, and before January 1, 
1972, which self-employment income shall be 
certified by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on the basis of the records 
of self-employment income established and 
maintained by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in accordance with such 
returns; and 

“(B) 9/16 of 1 per centum of the amount 
of self-employment income (as defined in 
section 1402 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954) reported to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate on tax returns un- 
der svfbtitle F of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1971, which self-employment 
income shall be certified by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on the basis 
of the records of self-employment income 
established and maintained by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in accord- 
ance with such returns.” 

(5) Subsection (d) of section 201 of such 
Act, as redesignated by paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, is amended by striking out 
“and the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund, 
and the Federal Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund”. 

(6) Subsection (g) of section 201 of such 
Act, as redesignated by paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The interest on, and the 
from the sale or redemption of, any obliga- 
tions held in the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust FPund, the Federal 
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Disability Insurance Trust Fund, and the 

Federal Medical Insurance Trust Fund shall 

be credited to and form a part of the Fed- 

eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 

Pund, the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 

Fund, and the Federa.’ Medical Insurance 

Trust Pund, vely.” 

(7) Subsection (h) of section 201 of such 
Act, as redesignated by paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, is amended by striking out 
in the third sentence of paragraph (1) 
thereof “either or both” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “any or all”; by striking out 
in the fourth sentence of such paragraph 
“from one to the other of” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “among”; by striking out in 
the fifth sentence of such paragraph “from 
one to the other of” and inserting im lieu 
thereof “among”. 

(8) The last sentence of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (h), as redesignated by para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, is amended 
to read as follows: “Payments pursuant to 
the first sentence of this paragraph shall be 
made from the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Pund, the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund, and the 
Federal Medical Insurance Trust Fund in 
the ratio in which amounts were appropri- 
ated to such Trust Funds under clause (3) 
of subsection (a) of this section, clause (1) 
of subsection (b) of this section, and clause 
(1) of subsection (c) of this section.” 

(9) Subsection (i) of section 201 of the 
Social Security Act, as redesignated by para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence the 
following sentence: “Payments required to 
be made under section 226 shall be made 
only from the Federal Medical Insurance 
Trust Pund.” 

(10) Subsection (h)(1) of section 218 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
(b)(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof “, (b) 
(1), and (c)(1)”. 

(11) Subsection (b) of section 1106 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Pund” and inserting in lieu thereof “, the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund, . 
and the Federal Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund”. 

Effective Date 2 

(c) Payments pursuant to section 226 of 
the Social Security Act, as added to such Act 
by subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
made only with respect to hospital services, 
nursing home services, home health services, 
diagnostic outpatient services furnished or 
very expensive drugs purchased after dates to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but such dates 
shall be, in the case of (1) hospital services, 
not earlier than July 1, 1961, or later than 
January 1, 1962, (2) nursing home services, 
not earlier than January 1, 1963, or later 
than July 1, 1963, (3) home health services, 
not earlier than January 1, 1962, or later 
than July 1, 1962, (4) diagnostic outpatient 
services, not earlier than July 1, 1961, or 
later than January 1, 1962, and (5) the pur- 
chase of very expensive drugs, not earlier 
than July 1, 1962, or later than January 1, 
1963. The terms used in this section shall 
have the meaning assigned to them in title 
II of the Social Security Act. 

TITLE II—MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR RETIRED AGED 
NOT ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS UNDER TITLE II 
Sec. 201.(a) The Social Security Act is fur- 

ther amended by adding after title XV 

thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE XVI—MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR THE RETIRED 
AGED NOT ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS UNDER TITLE 


m 
“Sec. 1601. (a) (1) Every individual who— 
“(A) has attained retirement age (as de- 

fined in section 216(a)), 

“(B) is retired (as defined in paragraph 


(3)), 
“(C) is a resident of the United States, and 
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“(D) is not eligible to receive medical in- 
surance benefits under section 226, 
shall be eligible to receive medical benefits. 
Payments of medical benefits shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, but only if application is filed for 
such payment in such form and in such man- 
ner and by such person as the Secretary may 
by regulation prescribe. The provisions of 
clause (B) shall not apply to any person (i) 
who is the husband or wife of an individual 
eligible to receive medical benefits and (ii) 
who was receiving more than one-half of his 
or her support from such individual for one 
year provided such year began no earlier than 
the calendar year preceding the year such 

n attained retirement age. 

(2) Payment of medical benefits shall be 
made for hospital services, nursing home 
services, home health services, diagnostic 
outpatient services, and very expensive 
drugs (as defined in section 226(c)). 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) Except as may be provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), an individual shall be retired 


with respect to the period for which he files’ 


for payment of medical benefits if— 


“(i) he had total earnings (as defined in 


section 203(e)) of less than $2,000 in any 
calendar year preceding the year in which 
the first day of such period occurs, provided 
such calendar year is no earlier than the 
year preceding the year in which he attained 
retirement age, or 

“(ii) he did not render services for wages 
of more than $100, and did not engage in 
self-employment in each of at least three 
months in any calendar year, provided such 
third month preceded the first day of such 
period and such calendar year is no earlier 
than the year preceding the year in which 
he attained retirement age, or 

“(ili) he attained the age of seventy-two 
in a month prior to such period. 

“(B) For the purposes of benefits for very 

expensive drugs, an individual shall be re- 
tired if on the first day of the month in 
which he incurs the cost of such drugs he 
meets the provisions of clause (i), (ii), or 
(iii) of subparagraph (A). Such first day 
shall be deemed the first day of the period 
for which he files for the payment of medical 
benefits. 
For purposes of subparagraph (A) (ii), an 
individual shall be presumed not to have 
engaged in self-employment with respect to 
any month if, by applying the provisions of 
section 203(e) and the regulations issued 
thereunder, the Secretary determines that 
such individual did not engage in self- 
employment in such month, except that for 
such purposes the term ‘substantial serv- 
ices’, as used in paragraph (3) (B) (i) of such 
section 203(e), shall mean services ren- 
dered by such individual with respect to 
his trade or business in more than 7 days in 
such month. 

“(4) Payment of medical benefits which an 
individual is eligible to receive may be made 
for— 

“(A) hospital services furnished to such 
individual for a total of not more than 90 
days in any calendar year; 

“(B) nursing home services furnished to 
such individual for a total of not more than 
135 days in any calendar year; 

“(C) home health services furnished to 
such individual for a total of not more than 
180 days. 

“(D) diagnostic outpatient services but 
only to the extent the Secretary, after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Council, estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection 226 (f), may 
by regulation specify; 

“(E) very expensive drugs furnished such 
individual, but only to the extent the Secre- 
tary, after consultation with such Advisory 
Council, may by regulation specify. 

The maximum of any combination of hospi- 
tal services, nursing home services, and home 
health services for which payment may be 
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made for such services furnished, during any 
calendar year, to any individual eligible to 
receive medical benefits shall not exceed 90 
units of services. For the purpose of the 
preceding sentence, one “unit of services” 
equals (i) one day of hospital services, (ii) 
one and one-half days of nursing home serv- 
ices, or (iii) two days of home health serv- 
ices. 

“(5) Notwithstanding the previous provi- 
sions of this subsection, no individual shall 
be eligible to receive medical benefits inso- 
far as they relate to hospital services, nurs- 
ing home services, or home health services, 
unless such services are rendered after re- 
ferral by a physician, and such physician 
certifies in writing that such hospital serv- 
ices, nursing home services, or home health 
services are or were required for his medical 
treatment except that such referral shall not 
be required for hospital services in case of 
an emergency which makes such referral im- 
practicable. Periodic recertification that 
medical treatment which extends over a pe- 
riod of time is required shall, in accordance 
with regulations established by the Secre- 
tary, be a condition of continuing eligibility 
to receive such benefits during the period 
such services are furnished. 

“(6)(A) An application for the payment 
of medical benefits shall be valid, with re- 
spect to a period during which one or more 
of the services described in section 226(c) are 
furnished, if such application is filed no 
earlier than the first day of the third month 
preceding the month in which the first day 
of such period occurs or no later than the 
last day of the twelfth month succeeding 
the month in which the first day of such 
period occurs. An application for the pay- 
ment of medical benefits shall be valid 
with respect to the cost incurred for a very 
expensive drug if such application is filed 
within such time as the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe. 

“(B) For purposes of this section, a period 
during which— 

“(i) hospital or nursing home services 
(or both) are furnished means a consecutive 
number of days (including only one day) in 
which such services are furnished; 

“(ii) home health services are furnished 
means one or more days (but not exceeding 
180 days in any calendar year) in which such 
services are furnished, but only if the num- 
ber of days elapsing between any 2 days in 
which such services are furnished does not 
exceed 30; 

“(iil) diagnostic outpatient services are 
furnished means one or more days (but not 
exceeding in any calendar year the number 
of days specified by the Secretary pursuant 
to paragraph (4)(D) of this subsection) in 
which such services are furnished, but only 
if the number of days elapsing between any 
two days in which such services are furnished 
does not exceed fourteen. 


7 
“Determinations of eligibility 

“(b) The provisions of section 205 re- 
lating to the making and review of deter- 
minations shall be applicable to determina- 
tions as to (i) whether an individual is 
eligible to receive medical benefits, and (ii) 
the number of days, in any calendar year, 
for which an individual is eligible to receive 
such benefits. 


“Incorporation of certain provisions of 
section 226 
“(c) For the purposes of administering 
this title, the provisions of section 226 (d), 
(e), (f), (g), and (h) shall be applicable to 
this title, and for such purposes references 
in such subsections of section 226 to title 
II, medical insurance benefits, and section 
226 (or any subsection, paragraph, or sub- 
paragraph thereunder) shall be deemed to 
refer to this title, medical benefits for which 
payment may be made under this section, 
and this section, respectively. 
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“Certifying and disbursing officers 

“(d)(1) No individual designated by the 
Secretary pursuant to an agreement under 
this section as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to any payments certified by him 
under this section. 

“(2) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (1). 

“Appropriation 

“Sec. 1602. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Federal Medical 
Insurance Trust Fund for each fiscal year, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to 
meet the payments made from such Trust 
Fund pursuant to this title with respect to 
individuals who are eligible to receive medi- 
cal benefits under this title, plus interest 
accruing on such sums at the rate for each 
such fiscal year equal to the average rate of 
interest (as determined by the Managing 
Trustee) earned on the invested assets of 
such Trust Fund during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

“Payments 

“Sec. 1603. Payments required to be made 
under this title, as provided in section 1601, 
shall be made from the Federal Medical In- 
surance Trust Fund. 


“Nonapplicability of this title 


“Sec. 1604. The provisions of this title 
shall not apply to any individual (i) who is, 
or upon filing application would be, entitled 
to an annuity or a pension under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act or (ii) who is receiving, 
or is eligible to receive, an annuity under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, or (iii) who is 
the wife or dependent husband of an indi- 
vidual described in clauses (i) or (ii).” 


Effective Date 


(b) Payments pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be made only with re- 
spect to hospital services, nursing home serv- 
ices, home health services, diagnostic out- 
patient services furnished, or very expensive 
drugs purchased after dates to be fixed by 
the Secretary, but such dates shall be, in 
the case of (1) hospital services, not earlier 
than July 1, 1961, or later than January 1, 
1962, (2) nursing home services, not earlier 
than January 1, 1963, or later than July 1, 
1963, (3) home health services, not earlier 
than January 1, 1962, or later than July 1, 
1962, (4) diagnostic outpatient services, not 
earlier than July 1, 1961, or later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, and (5) the purchase of very 
expensive drugs, not earlier than July 1, 
1962, or later than January 1, 1963. The 
terms used in this section shall have the 
meaning assigned to them in title II of the 
Social Security Act. 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
Changes in tax schedules 
Self-Employment Income Tax 

Sec. 301. (a) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax on self-employment income) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1401. Rare or Tax: 

“In addition to other taxes, there shall be 
imposed for each taxable year, on the self- 
employment income of every individual, a 
tax as follows: 

(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959, and before 
January 1, 1961, the tax shall be equal to 
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4% percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“(2) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1960, and before 
January 1, 1963, the tax shall be equal to 4% 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962, and before 
January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal to 5% 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(4) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1969, the tax shall be equal to 6% 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(5) im the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1968, and before 
January 1, 1972, the tax shall be equal to 714 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; and 

“(6) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1971, the tax 
shall be equal to 7% percent of the 
amount of the self-employment income for 
such taxable year.” 


Tax on Employees 


(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3101. RaTE or Tax: 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every individual a 
tax equal to the following percentages of the 
wages (as defined in section 3121 (a)) re- 
ceived by him with respect to employment 
(as defined in section 3121 (b))— 

“(1) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1960, the rate shall be 3 
percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1961 and 1962, the rate 
shall be 31% percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 3%, percent; 

“(4) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1966 to 1968, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 44% percent; 

“(5) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1969 to 1971, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 43%4 percent; and 

“(6) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1971, the rate shall be 4% per- 
cent.” 

Tax on Employers 

(c) Section 3111 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employers under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 3111. RaTe or Tax: 


“In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on every employer an excise 
tax, with respect to having individuals in 
his employ, equal to the following per- 
centages of the wages (as defined in section 
3121(a)) paid by him with respect to en 
ployment (as defined in section 3121(b))— 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1960, the rate shall be 3 per- 
cent; 

“(2) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1961 and 1962, the rate shall 
be 3% percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 3% percent; 

“(4) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1966 to 1968, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 414 percent; 

“(5) with respect to paid during the 
calendar years 1969 to 1971, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 4% percent; and 

“(6) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1971, the rate shall be 4% per- 
cent.” 
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TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Declaration of policy on railroad retirement 
and civil service annuitants 
Src. 401. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress in enacting this Act 
te include as many retired people as pos- 
sible under the type of program established 
by this Act and to provide that their benefits 
should, to the extent possible, be financed 
by contributions made by them (and their 
employers) during their working years. To 
further this policy, the Congress should take 
action as soon as possible to make available 
to persons receiving annuities under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act a program under which 
such individuals can obtain the same type 
of services made available by this Act to 
those who are receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. ‘ 


Study of health needs of individuals 


Sec. 402. Section 702 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by inserting “(a)” after 
“702”; by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary shall conduct a con- 
tinuing study and investigation of the health 
needs of individuals who have reached re- 
tirement age, and the means by which such 
needs may most effectively and efficiently be 
met. In connection with such study and in- 
vestigation, the Secretary shall institute and 
conduct appropriate demonstration programs 
Telating to the health needs of such individ- 
uals and the manner and means by which 
such needs may be fulfilled. The Secretary 
is authorized to provide for the carrying on 
of such research studies pertaining to health 
care and the administration of such care as 
may be recommended by the Advisory Coun- 
cil designated pursuant to section 226(f). 
Such research studies may be carried on di- 
rectly by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, by others under contracts 
negotiated for, or grants made by the Sec- 
retary for, such purpose.” 

Sec. 403. As used in the provisions of the 
Social Security Act, amended by this Act, the 
term “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that the 
bill lie on the desk for 4 calendar days, in 
order to afford other Senators an oppor- 
tunity to cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, on behalf of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, an 
administration housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3504) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to remove certain 
limitations on the aggregate amount of 
outstanding mortgage insurance, intro- 
duced by Mr. Busu (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART, by request), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement in 
connection with the bill be printed in the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON Buu To REMOVE Cert ‘AIN 
LIMITATIONS ON FHA’s Morrcace In- 
SURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


This bill would remove the limitation on 
the aggregate amount of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s General Mortgage In- 
surance Authorization and the separate lim- 
itation on the amount of FHA m e in- 
surance under title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act. With respect to insurance now sub- 
ject to the general mortgage insurance au- 
thorization, the effect of the bill would be to 
authorize the FHA to insure all loans sub- 
mitted at any time by private lenders if 
the loans conform to the standards estab- 
lished by Federal law and by FHA rules. 
The amendment would not remove the sep- 
arate limitation on the aggregate amount of 
FHA mortgage insurance which may be 
outstanding under title**VIII of the Act 
(military housing) or on the amount of prop- 
erty improvement loan insurance which may 
be outstanding under title I of the Act. 

This bill is designed to allow both the 
FHA and the homebuilding industry to op- 
erate in the future without needless in- 
terruption or uncertainty concerning the 
availability of FHA assistance for loans 
which are eligible under applicable law and 
regulations. Congress would be relieved of 
the necessity to act on authorization re- 
quests virtually every year or two. Of 
course, the Congress would in no way be pre- 
cluded from restoring such a limitation or 
from liberalizing or tightening FHA mort- 
gage insurance terms, including per room or 
per unit mortgage ceilings, maximum ma- 
turities, and maximum ratios of loan 
amounts to cost. or value. Such changes in 
permissible mortgage terms can always be 
made by the Congress to meet Changing eco- 
nomic conditions. These changes in terms, 
if wisely made, automatically have a desir- 
able effect on the volume of FHA mortgage 
insurance business. By conirast, fixed ceil- 
ings on the total insurance authorization 
merely serve to disrupt the homebuilding 
industry from time to time when authoriza- 
tions run out. 

The FHA has run out of needed insurance 
authorization with respect to one or more 
of its programs about 25 times while non- 
controversial increases or time extensions 
were delayed. In some cases a single special 
program, having a small impact on the 
building and lending industries, was affected 
for a short period of time. In other cases 
there was a serious impact on total housing 
construction. In 1950 there was a 6-week 
delay and in 1951 there was a 10-week delay 
in obtaining needed authority. 

During many of these occasions in the 
past, the FHA was forced to maintain daily 
controls through its central Washington Of- 
fice to assure that new mortgage insurance 
written in its fi-ld offices did not exceed re- 
payments under existing insured mortgages. 
More recently, from October 16, 1958, to 
September 24, 1959, the FHA, in lieu of is- 
suing actual insurance commitments, issued 
“agreements to insure” at such time as mort- 
gage insurance authority later became avail- 
able. However, the “agreements to insure” 
were not a satisfactory substitute for ade- 
quate insurance authority, and in any case 
they are no longer permitted as a result of 
legislation enacted in 1959. 

The rationing of FHA commitments or de- 
lays in processing commitments which re- 
sult whenever FHA mortgage insurance au- 
thorization runs out are extremely disturb- 
ing to the homebuilding and lending in- 
dustries. This is especially true because 
housing production involves many months 
of time needed for general planning, land ac- 
quisition, and the preparation of detailed 
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plans and specifications. Both builders and 
lenders want to be sure that FHA insurance 
authorization will be available when their 
long-range building plans are completed and 
new homes are ready for sale. 

Even more important is the fact that the 
uncertainties and delays ultimately cause 
hardship to consumers, both indirectly be- 
cause of the disturbance to the market and 
directly because consumers need to know 
the terms at which financing will be avuil- 
able to them. 

It is to be noted that the purpose of this 
bill is to provide long-term assurance of 
availability of FHA mortgage insurance, 
rather than any immediately needed au- 
thorization. Estimates made on the basis of 
current tendencies in the market indicate 
that the existing FHA authorization should 
be adequate to carry into the next session 
of the Congress. 





LOANS TO SCHOOLTEACHERS FOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES—EX- 
TENSION OF TIME FOR BILL TO 
LIE ON DESK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mtr. President, 
on yesterday I introduced the bill (S. 
3481) to amend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 in order to make 
student loans under title II of such act 
available to teachers attending summer 
sessions in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. At that time I obtained unani- 
mous consent that the bill lie on the 
table until tomorrow, Saturday, for ad- 
ditional cosponsors. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for the bill 
to lie on the desk be extended until the 
close of business on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is su ordered. 





AGREEMENT WITH INDIA FOR 
AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE TAXA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there was transmitted to the Senate to- 
day by the President of the United States 
Executive H, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
being an agreement between the United 
States of America and India for the 
avoidance of double taxation with re- 
spect to taxes on income, signed at 
Washington on November 10, 1959. I 
ask unanimous consent that the injunc- 
tion of secrecy be removed from the 
agreement, and that the agreement, to- 
gether with the President’s message, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and that the President’s mes- 
sage be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith an agreement 
between the United States of America 
and India for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to taxes on income, 
— at Washington on November 10, 
59. 
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I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State and an exchange of notes 
between the American Embassy at New 
Delhi and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of India with respect to the proposed 
agreement. 

The agreement has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HovsE, May 6, 1960. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Excerpts from address delivered by him 

at West Virginia University on May 5, 1960. 





AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 

ished business, which is S. 2131. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill, S. 2131, to amend the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 25, 
1954, as amended. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JAMES 
MURRAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
well do I remember Senator James Mur- 
RAY’s coming to the Senate in 1934. A 
resurgence of liberalism was pulsating 
throughout the country and the liberals 
in the Senate, of which I counted—and 
still count—myself one, were most grati- 
fied to welcome the able new Member to 
our group as successor to another out- 
standing western liberal, Senator Thomas 
Walsh. 

The light of liberalism burned brightly 
in the new man from Montzna, and from 
that day to this Jum Murray has never 
deviated from the course of true liberal- 
ism. His liberalism has not been of the 
shouting type which seeks to ride rough- 
shod over any opposition; it has always 
been the basic, progressive kind that 
seeks to obtain for all citizens opportu- 
nity for sharing to the fullest extent the 
rich life of our great country. 

He has fought many a good fight for 
liberal causes, and I have been more than 
proud to be associated with him in these. 
One achievement I recall with deep satis- 
faction is the enactment of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, in the introduction of 
which I joined Senator Murray; Senator 
Robert A. Wagner, Democrat, of New 
York; Senator Elbert Thomas, Demo- 
crat, of Utah; Senator Wayne Morse, 
Republican, of Oregon; Ser.ator 
Charles W. Tobey, Republican, of Ver- 
mont; Senator George Aiken, Republi- 
can, of Vermont, and Senator William 
Langer, Republican, of North Dakota. 
This was the law which established the 
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Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

That was in 1946. Six years earlier 
Senator Murray, realizing the mounting 
pressures on small businesses, pressures 
which threatened the existence of these 
independent American organizations, in- 
troduced a resolution creating the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business; he 
served as the first chairman of the group 
and thereby did yeoman service to the 
cause of free enterprise. 

In the same vein he sponsored the 
Smaller War Plants Corporations Act, to 
enable modest private plants to share in 
government contracts. 

These outstanding achievements in the 
battle to preserve our free American 
economy are only a few examples of Jim 
Morray’s contribution to true American 
liberalism. The country, as well as the 
citizens of Montana, owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to him for these accomplish- 
ments. 

The same vision that inspired Jim 
Morray, through his long and fruitful 
career, to promote liberal ideas that pro- 
vide opportunity for all has been respon- 
sible for his effective championship of 
natural resource development, on which 
the prosperity and welfare of our West- 
ern States, indeed our very national sur- 
vival, may well depend. 

Jmm Murray has always labored for the 
development of the resources of our great 
West—the water, the soil, the timber, the 
oil and other minerals. I am proud to 
be one of those who have worked with 
him for these objectives. 

Finally, I pay tribute to Jim Murray, 
the inan and friend. I count him a close 
personal friend and I take deep pride in 
that fact. My service in the Senate, as 
that of many Senators, has been en- 
riched by his strength of character, his 
kindness, his unfailing courtesy under 
every circumstance. My friendship with 
him will not cease with his retirement 
from the Senate; it will endure through 
the years ahead, a relationship I shall 
ever cherish. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT TO PROVIDE 
SAFEGUARDS AGAINST MERGERS 
AND CONSOLIDATIONS OF BANKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of all Senators, 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], former chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in the absence of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], who is 
absent because of a death in his family, 
is prepared to make a motion in connec- 
tion with the bank merger bill. 

I do not believe it will take very long. 
It is not controversial. However, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas may make the motion at 
this time, and that there be not to exceed 
5 minutes debate, pro and con. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
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a message from the House on the bill 
S. 1062 with the amendment of the House 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amez.dments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1062) to amend the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act to provide safeguards against 
mergers and consolidations of banks 
which might lessen competition unduly 
or tend unduly to create a monopoly in 
the field of banking, which were, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That subsection (c) of section 18 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out the third sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “No in- 
sured bank shall merge or consolidate with 
any other insured bank or, either directly 
or indirectly, acquire the assets of, or as- 
sume liability to pay any deposits made in, 
any other insured bank without the prior 
written consent (i) of the Comptroller of the 
Currency if the acquiring, assuming, or re- 
sulting bank is to be a national bank or a 
District bank, or (ii) of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System if the 
acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is 
to be a State member bank (except a District 
bank), or (iii) of the Corporation if the 
acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to 
be a nonmember insured bank (except a Dis- 
trict bank). Notice of any proposed merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of liabilities, in a form approved 
by the Comptroller, the Board, or the Cor- 
poration, as the case may be, shall (except 
in a case where the furnishing of reports 
under the seventh sentence of this subsec- 
tion is not required) be published, at appro- 
priate intervals during a period (prior to 
the approval or disapproval of the transac- 
tion) at least as long as the period allowed 
under such sentence for furnishing such re- 
ports, in a newspaper of general circulation 
in the community or communities where the 
main offices of the banks involved are located 
(or, if there is no such newspaper in any 
such community, then in the newspaper of 
general circulation published nearest there- 
to). In granting or withholding consent un- 
der this subsection, the Comptroller, the 
Board, or the Corporation, as the case may 
be, shall consider the financial history and 
condition of each of the banks involved, the 
adequacy of its capital structure, its future 
earnings prospects, the general character of 
its management, the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served, and whether 
or not its corporate powers are consistent 
with the purposes of this Act. In the case 
of a merger, consolidation, acquisition of as- 
sets, or assumption of liabilities, the appro- 
priate agency shall also take into considera- 
tion the effect of the transaction on com- 
petition (including any tendency toward 
monopoly), and shall not approve the trans- 
action unless, after considering all of such 
factors, it finds the transaction to be in the 
public interest. In the interests of uniform 
standards, before acting on a merger, con- 
solidation, acquisition of assets, or assump- 
tion of liabilities under this subsection, the 
agency (unless it finds that it must act im- 
mediately in order to prevent the probable 
failure of one of the banks involved) shall 
request a report on the competitive factors 
involved from the Attorney General and the 
other two banking agencies referred to in 
this subsection (which report shall be fur- 
nished within thirty calendar days of the 
date on which it is requested, or within ten 
calendar days of such date if the requesting 
agency advises the Attorney General and the 
other two banking agencies that an emer- 
gency exists requiring expeditious action). 
The Comptroller, the Board, and the Corpo- 
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ration shall each include in its annual re- 
port to the Congress a description of each 
merger, consolidation, acquisition of assets, 
or assumption of liabilities approved by it 
during the period covered by the report, 
along with the following information: the 
name and total resources of each bank in- 
volved; whether a report has been submitted 
by the Attorney General hereunder, and, if 
so, @ summary by the Attorney General of 
the substance of such report; and a state- 
ment by the Comptroller, the Board, or the 
Corporation, as the case may be, of the basis 
for its approval. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act to require Federal ap- 
proval for mergers and consolidations of 
insured banks.” ' 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Senate bill 1062 was introduced on 
February 16, 1959. It was sponsored by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBERT- 
son], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART! and myself. S. 1062 was based 
on bills which had previously passed the 
Senate, S. 3911, 84th Congress, in 1956, 
and section 23 of title III of the financial 
institutions bill, S. 1451, 85th Congress, 
in 1957. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
held hearings on S. 1062. The committee 
considered the bill thoroughly and 
amended it to require reports from the 
Attorney General on prospective merg- 
ers. 

The Senate debated the bill thoroughly 
and amended it to require semiannual 
reports to Congress on approved mergers. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee held hearings and made a 
number of additional amendments, 
which I will discuss later. The bill, as 
amended by the House committee, passed 
the House on April 4, 1960. 

Since the bill has already been thor- 
oughly considered by the Senate, it is 
not necessary to discuss at length the 
reasons for the bill—the great number 
of mergers which have recently been 
taking place and the vast resources in- 
volved in these mergers; and the fact 
that many bank mergers are subject to 
virtually no control, and even those 
which are subject to control are not cov- 
ered by clear standards with respect to 
competitive factors. 

On previous occasions when the Sen- 
ate has considered bank merger bills, the 
principal issue has been whether bank 
mergers should be regulated by the Fed- 
eral bank supervisory agencies—the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the case 
of national banks, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in 
the case of State member banks, and the 
FDIC in the case of insured nonmember 
banks—on the basis of banking factors 
and competitive factors, like other regu- 
lated industries; or whether bank mer- 
gers should be subject to the antimerger 
provisions of section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
like ordinary nonregulated industrial or 
commercial enterprises. 

As it passed the Senate, S. 1062 ex- 
pressed the view of the Senate, for the 
third time, that bank mergers should be 
regulated by the Federal banking agen- 
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cies on the basis of banking factors and 
competitive factors, with no single factor 
being in itself controlling. S. 1062 was a 
clear statement, for the third time, of the 
Senate’s view that the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act should not ap- 
ply to bank mergers. 

The amendments to S. 1062 made by 
the House do not change this aspect of 
the bill. The House has agreed with the 
Senate that bank mergers should be con- 
trolled by the Federal banking agencies 
on the basis of both banking factors and 
competitive factors, and that section 7 
of the Clayton Act should continue to be 
inapplicable to bank mergers. 

Banking is regulated and subject to 
many controls not applicable to the ordi- 
nary industrial or commercial enter- 
prise: entry into the field of banking is 
restricted; the establishment of branches 
is restricted; and the practices and pro- 
cedures of banking, from the payment of 
interest on deposits to the kinds of loans 
made and the reserves which must be 
maintained, are closely regulated and 
controlled. Competition in banking is 
desirable and beneficial; but unrestricted 
competition in banking, with the bank 
failures which would result, is no more 
possible than it is in the field of public 
utilities or other industries affected to a 
greater or lesser extent with the public 
interest. Banking is too important to 
depositors, to borrowers, to the Govern- 
ment, and the public generally, to permit 
unregulated and unrestricted competi- 
tion in that field. 

The antitrust laws have reflected an 
awareness of the difference between 
banking and other regulated industries 
on the one hand, and ordinary unregu- 
lated industries and commercial enter- 
prises on the other hand. The 1950 
amendment to section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, which for the first time imposed 
controls over mergers by means other 
than stock acquisitions, did not apply 
to bank mergers which are practically 
invariably accomplished by means other 
than stock acquisition. Accordingly for 
all practical purposes bank mergers 
have been and still are exempt from 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

It is not clear whether the Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890 would now be held 
to apply to banking in general and to 
bank mergers in particular, though it 
seems clear that Senator John Sherman, 
the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
for whom the act was named, and the 
51st Congress, did not expect or intend 
banking to be covered by an act ap- 
plicable to interstate commerce. And 
even if the Sherman Act is held to apply 
to banking and to bank mergers, it seems 
clear that under the rule of reason 
spelled out in the Standard Oil case, dif- 
ferent considerations will be found ap- 
plicable, in a regulated field like banking, 
in determining whether activities would 
“unduly diminish competition,” in the 
words of the Supreme Court in that case. 

I should like to explain the amend- 
ments made by the House in more de- 
tail.. 

The House committee bill, which was 
passed by the House under suspension 
of rules on April 4, is a complete sub- 
stitute for S. 1062. 
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Both bills require the appropriate 
banking agency to consider the six bank- 
ing factors set forth in the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act. These are: First, 
the financial history and condition of 
each of the banks involved; second, the 
adequacy of its capital structure; third, 
its earnings prospects; fourth, the gen- 
eral character of its management; fifth, 
the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served; and sixth, whether 
the bank’s corporate powers are con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. S. 1062 incor- 
porated these factors by reference; the 
House amendment lists them. 

S. 1062, as passed by the Senate, added 
a seventh factor to be considered: 
whether the transaction would “unduly 
lessen competition or tend unduly to cre- 
ate a monopoly.” The House bill sub- 
stitutes for this the requirement that 
“the appropriate agency shall also take 
into consideration the effect of the 
transaction on competition—including 
any tendency toward monopoly.” 

The House amendment goes on to pro- 
vide that the merger “shall not” be ap- 
proved unless, “after considering all such 
factors, it—the agency—finds the trans- 
action to be in the public interest.” 

The House amendment, like the Sen- 
ate version of S. 1062, makes it clear 
that the banking factors and the com- 
petitive factors must be considered by 
the banking agencies. The House 
amendment, like the Senate version of 
S. 1062, makes it clear that no one of 
these factors is controlling. In any given 
merger, competitive factors unfavorable 
to the merger may be outweighed by 
banking factors favorable to the merger, 
and competitive factors favorable to the 
merger may outweigh banking factors 
unfavorable to the merger. All of these 
seven factors must be considered and 
weighed together, and the merger should 
be approved only if, after consideration 
of all of these factors, the net result is 
in favor of the proposal. 

This balancing of favorable and un- 
favorable banking factors along with fa- 
vorable and unfavorable competitive 
factors, with no one of them being over- 
looked and no one of them being con- 
trolling, was just what was meant by 
the Senate when it used the word “un- 
duly” in referring to the competitive fac- 
tors. I am satisfied that the House has 
reached just the same result the Senate 
reached three times before. 

This is made clear at pages 11 and 12 
of the House report, where it is stated 
that: 

Your committee is convinced the Senate’s 
approach is basically sound. Where demon- 
strable benefits would flow from a proposed 
merger, these should be weighed against 
any adverse effect on competition. Your 
committee feels, however, that the language 
of the Senate bill can be improved, to in- 
sure that the intent indicated in the legis- 
lative history of the bill in the Senate will 
be properly carried out. Your committee 
concurs with the Senate committee report's 
repeatedly expressed intent to allow approval 
of bank mergers that would be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

After all the factors have been weighed, 
the transaction should be approved only if 
the supervisory agency is satisfied that, on 
balance, its effect will be beneficial. 
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This understanding was also expressed 
by Representative Brown, chairman of 
the subcommittee which handled the bill, 
in presenting the bill to the House at 
page 7258 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Representative Brown said: 

In determining whether a merger is in 
the public interest, the banking agency will 
consider the several factors listed in the 
bill; after weighing them, the agency will 
determine whether the net balance is favor- 
able or unfavorable, and will approve the 
merger only if the merger is in the public in- 
terest in the sense that this balance is fa- 
vorable. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that I may have 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. I was quoting 
from Representative Brown’s explana- 
tion of the purpose and meaning of the 
phrase “in the public interest.” 

The phrase “in the public interest” as 
used in S. 1062 is not independent; it is 
not isolated. The phrase is specifically 
and clearly tied in with the banking and 
competitive factors which are specifically 
listed in the bill. The language of the 
bill is entirely clear on this point: 

The agency shall not approve the trans- 
action unless, after considering all of such 
factors, it finds the transaction to be in the 
public interest. 


This distinguishes the phrase “in the 
public interest,” as here used, from com- 
parable phrases in other statutes where 
the phrase, “consistent with the public 
interest,” is used as a general standard 
without reference to specific factors. 

The phrase, “in the public interest,” 
is not a new standard itself. It is not 
an eighth factor. It does not call for a 
separate finding that a proposed merger 
is “in the public interest,” aside from 
the banking factors and competitive fac- 
tors which must be considered. The 
phrase is used only to indicate that if 
the merger is to be approved, the weigh- 
ing of the seven specified factors must 
have resulted in a finding favorable to 
a merger. 

The requirement that a favorable 
finding must be made if the merger is 
to be approved means only that a bene- 
ficial result must appear after the 
weighing of the seven specific factors 
set forth in the bill. It does not require 
the agency to go beyond these seven 
factors and find an independent and 
separate public interest in the merger. 

The requirement of a favorable find- 
ing after weighing these seven factors 
does not seem out of place in this legis- 
lation. A favorable finding would have 
to be made, for example, in other cases 
which the banking agencies must con- 
sider, such as the chartering of a new 
bank. It is this distinction between 
banking and other businesses which 
justifies different treatment for bank 
mergers and other mergers. It was this 
distinction that led the Senate to reject 
the flat prohibition of the Clayton Act 
test which applies to other mergers. 
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Furthermore, with respect to the re- 
quirement of a favorable finding, it is 
clear this question remains entirely 
within the determination of the Fed- 
eral banking agency passing upon the 
merger, to be based upon its weighing of 
the six ‘‘banking” factors and the “com- 
petitive’ factor. 

The Senate version of S. 1062 required 
the banking agency considering a merger 
to obtain a report from the Attorney 
General on the competitive factors in- 
volved in the merger. This report was 
required in order that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s knowledge and background of ex- 
perience in the field of anticompetitive 
and monopolistic matters should be 
made available to the banking agencies 
in their consideration of bank mergers. 
At the same time, it was made clear that 
the Attorney General's report on com- 
petitive factors was limited to this one 
aspect of the proposed merger. The At- 
torney General was not expected to con- 
sider or report on the various banking 
factors involved, nor was he expected to 
make any recommendation as to the 
action the banking agencies should take 
on the basis of consideration of all of 
the factors involved. Under these cir- 
cumstances, while cooperation is, of 
course, expected between the banking 
agencies and the Justice Department, it 
is not intended that this provision should 
give the Justice Department free entry 
to the files of the banking agencies. It 
is not intended that the Justice Depart- 
ment would have any occasion to exam- 
ine the banking agencies’ files relating 
to the banking factors under considera- 
tion, and in particular, it is expected 
that the banking agencies will continue 
to give the bank examiners’ reports the 
same confidential treatment which the 
Department of Justice gives to FBI re- 
ports. 

The House made several amendments 
to the bill with respect to the mechanics 
of consultation among the banking 
agencies. The procedure for obtaining 
the views of the other two banking 
agencies, by the banking agency which 
has final responsibility, is made to con- 
form with the procedure for obtaining 
a report from the Attorney General. 
Under the House bill, the supervisory 
agency having jurisdiction can act to 
save a failing bank without seeking the 
views of the other banking agencies; 
and the other banking agencies are re- 
quired to submit their views within 30 
days, or within 10 days if an emergency 
exists. The House amendment also pro- 
vides that the reports of the other bank- 
ing agencies shall be requested only on 
the competitive factors, rather than on 
all factors to be considered, including 
the banking factors. 

The Senate bill required semiannual 
reports of the bank supervisory agen- 
cies; the House amendment provides in- 
stead for including this information in 
the agencies’ annual reports. The Sen- 
ate bill provided for a summary by the 
banking agencies of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s reports; the House amendment 
makes it clear that the summary should 
be prepared by the Attorney General. 

An entirely new provision in the House 
amendment is a requirement that notice 
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of a proposed merger be published in a 
newspaper of general circulation in the 
community or communities where the 
main offices of the banks involved are 
located. In the normal case, the notice 
must be published at least 30 days before 
the banking agency approves or disap- 
proves the merger, with exceptions for 
emergency situations. A similar require- 
ment now exists for national bank merg- 
ers and for bank holding company ac- 
quisitions. 

I have consulted with members of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency who would be conferees if the bill 
were to be sent to conference, and we are 
agreed that the Senate should agree to 
the House amendments. 

I should add that I believe this bill, 
providing for effective regulation of bank 
mergers for the first time, is a significant 
accomplishment. We have tried for a 
long time to enact sound legislation on 
this subject and I trust we shall now be 
successful. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to the bill, S. 1062. 

During the delivery of Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT’S remarks, 

Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. We are now operat- 
ing under a strict time limitation. As 
the Senator from Arkansas knows, the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Ropertson] and I 
prepared a set of questions and answers 
in order to set forth and make clear our 
understanding of the purpose and effect 
of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. That is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] prepared answers to several 
questions which the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] had posed. These an- 
swers represent the views of the Senator 
from Virginia, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and the Subcommittee on Banking. 
Other members of the committee have 
considered these questions and answers 
and they represent, I am satisfied, the 
committee’s understanding of the bill, 
and the correct understanding of the 
bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in or- 
der to make clear to the banking agen- 
cies, which will administer this act, the 
understanding and intention of the Sen- 
ate in accepting the amendments of the 
House and passing the amended bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that this set of 
questions and answers be printed in the 
Recorp following the statement by the 
Senator from Arkansas, as though I had 
asked the questions and the Senator 
from Arkansas had made the answers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXHIBIT 1 
BANK MERGER BILL 

Question. As I understand it, this bill 
is not directed against nor intended to pro- 
scribe or limit size as such, without regard 
to the banking and competitive tests set 
forth in the bill, and hence a merger of two 
large banks should be approved if found to 
be in the public interest under the tests 
set down in the bill. Suppose, for exam- 
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ple, a situation where such a merger would 
increase the extent, quality, and efficiency 
of services rendered to the public, enhance 
local, regional, or national competition, and 
meet all the other specific tests in the bill, 
would not such a merger be considered to 
be in the public interest under this biil, 
regardless of size? 

Answer. Yes. The bill is not directed 
against size as such, nor does it impose 
limits on the size of banks. Size may be, 
of course, an element to be considered as 
part of the banking tests and as part of the 
competitive test under the bill. But it is 
not controlling. If a merger of two large 
banks qualifies under the tests set forth in 
the bill, it should be approved and it will 
be approved, no matter how big the two 
banks may be. 

Question. The competitive factor. in the 
bill I take to refer, in appropriate cases, 
not only to local but also to State, regional, 
and national competitive effect. Is this 
correct? 

Answer. Yes. The Federal banking agen- 
cy reviewing a proposed merger should con- 
sider whatever field of competition the 
merging banks are engaged in and the new 
bank will engage in. Some banks are en- 
gaged only in local competition. Other 
banks are primarily engaged in regional 
competition. Other banks engage in na- 
tional or international competition. The 
field of competition which is actually in- 
volved is the field which should be given 
consideration in reviewing a merger. This 
is true also of the Justice Department re- 
ports on the competitive factors involved 
in the merger. These, too, should be con- 
cerned with the kinds of competition the 
two banks are now engaged in and the kind 
of competition the merged banks will be en- 
gaged in. 

Question. In considering a proposed merg- 
er, should the needs of the community and 
the area and the country as a whole for in- 
creased financial services resulting from an 
expanding economy be considered? 

Answer. Yes. The Federal banking agency 
reviewing a merger under S. 1062 would cer- 
tainly give due regard to the adequate ac- 
commodation of the growing capital require- 
ments of an expanding economy in the com- 
munity, in the area, and in the country 
generally. This would not, of course, be 
the controlling factor any more than any 
other single factor and, of course, other 
means of providing increased financial serv- 
ices would be borne in mind. 

But there is no question that the Federal 
banking agency should give due regard to 
the adequate accommodation of the growing 
capital requirements of an expanding econ- 
omy. 

Question. In considering a proposed merg- 
er, would the responsible Federal banking 
agency be able to take into consideration the 
competition which the merging banks face, 
and the merged bank would face, from other 
kinds of financial institutions—savings and 
loan associations, credit unions, insurance 
companies, finance companies, and the like? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. All competition 
which the merging banks now face, and 
which the merged bank would face, must be 
taken into consideration by the banking 
agency. This includes both competition 
from other banks and trust companies and 
competition from other financial institutions 
which may provide the same or similar serv- 
ices. It includes competition for the pub- 
lic’s funds, in the form of deposits, savings 
accounts, and the like, and it includes com- 
petition in supplying the public’s needs for 
funds in the way of personal loans, consumer 
credit, mortgages, business loans, and so on. 

Question. Mergers already effected have 
given some banks distinct competitive ad- 
vantages because of increased lending limits, 
increased quantity and quality of services, 
increased availability of highly specialized 
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and technical personnel, and increased over- 
all resources. Other banks have not so 
grown in size through mergers because of 
lack of feasible merger opportunities, State 
laws, management policy, or other reasons. 
If the effect of the adoption of this bill is 
to discriminate against these latter banks 
and thereby to affect adversely their future 
opportunity to acquire or regain reasonable 
competitive equality through merger, then 
we shall be protecting and making perma- 
nent a competitive advantage or, a kind of 
monopolistic position. It is my understand- 
ing that such a discriminatory result is not 
intended, and that the competitive test in 
this bill should not be so construed. Is 
that correct? 

Answer. S. 1062 is not intended to have 
any discriminatory results. It is not in- 
tended to discriminate against banks which 
have been unable to merge in the past be- 
cause of State laws or any other reasons. The 
fact that a bank has been unable to merge 
in the past, and therefore is at a competitive 
disadvantage with other banks, is something 
which can be and should be taken into con- 
sideration by the banking agency reviewing 
@ merger application. The bill is not in- 
tended to prevent banks which have not 
been able to merge from acquiring or regain- 
ing reasonable competitive equality through 
merger. 

Of course, this does not mean that merely 
because a bank was unable to grow by merger 
before the enactment of S. 1062, it would 
thereby have a right to engage in a merger 
which otherwise would be ruled out by the 
standards of S. 1062. The standards set 
forth in S. 1062 are the controlling tests; 
the competitive disadvantage which a bank 
is suffering from because it could not pre- 
viously merge is to be considered as just 
one of the factors entering into these tests. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter I have received from 
Mr. J. Russell Clark, superintendent of 
banks of New York, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. Mr. Clark raises 
two questions, which have been written 
out for Senator Rospertson, together 
with Senator ROBERTSON’s answers to 
those questions. If the Senator from 
Arkansas agrees—and I understand that 
he does—I ask unanimous consent that 
the questions and answers may also be 
printed at this point in the RrEcorp. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBert- 
SON] prepared answers to the questions 
posed by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits]. In order to make clear to 
the banking agencies which will admin- 
ister this act the understanding and in- 
tention of the Senate in passing this bill, 
I join in the request of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the questions and answers were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 


follows: 
SraTe oF NEw Yor«K, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y., April 28, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos J, Javits, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JaviTs: Reference is made 
to your letter of April 11, 1960, requesting 
my views and comments on S. 1062, as 
amended by the House of Representatives. 

I believe the amendments to such bill ef- 
fected by the House of Representatives to be 
most constructive and desirable. The cri- 
teria specified under the bill is quite similar 
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to the criteria that we in New York are re- 


considered in approving or disapproving a 
merger and those to be considered in ap- 
proving or disapproving the formation or ex- 
pansion of a bank holding company. Con- 
sequently, I believe the criteria now con- 
tained in the bill to be vastly superior to the 
criteria previously specified in the original 
Senate version. 

As I pointed out in a speech which is in- 
cluded in the House report, I have some 
doubts as to how the adjective “unduly,” as 
applied to a lessening of competition, in the 
original Senate version, would be interpreted 
in those cases where banking factors did not 
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responsibility of interpreting the adjective 
“unduly” in the original Senate version, for 
the very indefiniteness as to what was meant 
by the use of such adjective as contrasted 
with the “substantial” as employed in the 
Clayton Act, would probably have lead to ex- 
tended litigation. I firmly believe that the 
House in deleting the adjective “unduly” has 
negated a great deal of needless litigation. 
In passing, I should like to note that the 
title to the act still retains the adjective 
“unduly” and in view of the new criteria, I 
would suggest that the title to the act be 
changed. 

I would also like to call your attention to 
the remarks in my statement in regard to 
whether the bill may not place State-char- 
tered banks somewhat at a disadvantage as 
compared to national banks, since in the 
case of State bank mergers both a State and 
a Federal supervisory agency are required 
to approve, while in the case of national 
banks, only approval by the Comptroller’s 
Office is required. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve the requirement that each of the Fed- 
eral agencies. consult with the others as 
to their opinions with respect to competi- 
tive factors would certainly tend to reduce 
the possibility that the various supervising 
agencies will adopt conflicting policies. Per- 
haps State banks might be placed in a more 
equal position, if it were made clear that 
the Comptroller could not approve a merger 
where the principal consideration was the 
possible adverse effect upon competition, if 
both the FDIC and the Federal Reserve 
were of the opinion that the effect on com- 
petition would be adverse. Of course, I 
must admit that as a practical matter I 
doubt that the Comptroller would so ap- 
prove in the face of the opposition of both 
the Federal Reserve and the FDIC and, 
therefore, do not strongly urge this point. 

I would, however, like to call your atten- 
tion to the House report accompanying 8. 
1062, which states that the approval of the 
merger should depend “on a positive show- 
ing of some benefit to be derived from 
it * * * the burden should be on the pro- 
ponents of a merger to show that it is in 
the public interest, if it is to be ap- 
proved * * *.” New York State’s approach 
to this same point is that it is necessary to 
determine whether the effect on competi- 
tion is such as to be injurious to the public 
interest. In other words, under New York’s 
approach, if all other factors are equal, ap- 
proval would be granted unless it can be 
shown that the public will be harmed. In 
the majority of cases, this difference is 
purely a matter of semantics, but it can be 
controlling in a few unique situations. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the inference that 
& proposed merger should be affirmatively 
in the public interest creates an unfortu- 
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nate inference that banks, unlike other seg- 
ments of private industry, do not have the 
right to engage in mergers unless the public 
can benefit therefrom, rather than merely 
having the burden of showing that there 
would be no substantial harm to the public 
through a lessening of competition. In ad- 
dition, of course, there is the possibility 
that over the years a more and more affirm- 
ative showing that a particular merger is 
in the public interest may be required by 
the Federal supervisory authorities either as 
a result of conviction or public pressure. On 
the other hand, I think it to be obvious 
that a merger is either in or against the 
public interest. If it is clear that the bur- 
den of proof is to be placed on the applying 
banks to show that the merger is in the 
public interest, I think there could be no 
reasonable objection to the intent of the 
House report. The reason for this is that 
in my experience the question of burden of 
proof is not too important, since it has 
always been the individual investigation on 
the part of the supervisory authorities which 
has been controlling and not what the par- 
ties allege. Consequently, if it was intended 
merely to place the burden of proof on the 
applying parties, I think there could be no 
reasonable objection to this, but I think 
such intent should be made clear. 

With the foregoing qualification, I cer- 
tainly would recommend enactment of S. 
1062 by the U.S. Congress, as I believe it to 
be a constructive and desirable step in 
achieving uniformity in the approach of 
bank supervisory authorities toward mergers. 

If I may be of any further assistance in 
connection with this matter, please do not 
hesitate to communicate with me. 

Very truly yours, 
G. RUSSELL CLARK. 


Question. Mr. Clark inquires whether the 
bill may place State chartered banks at a 
disadvantage as compared with national 
banks. He thinks such a disadvantage might 
arise out of the fact that, in the case of 
State bank mergers, both a State and a Fed- 
eral supervisory agency must approve the 
merger, while in the case of national banks 
only the approval of the Comptroller is nec- 
essary. Mr. Clark recognizes that as a prac- 
tical matter, the Comptroller probably would 
not approve a merger in the face of the op- 
position of both the Federal Reserve and 
the FDIC. Could I have your comments on 
this point? 

Answer. It was to avoid the possibility of 
discriminatory treatment between State 
banks and national banks or betweeen State 
member banks and State nonmember insured 
banks that, when one of these agencies is 
considering a merger, it is required to get 
the comments of the other two agencies on 
the other competitive factors involved. This 
provides for the maximum of uniformity of 
treatment among the three agencies. Cer- 
tainly we all expect that the consultation 
and the cooperation among these three Fed- 
eral banking agencies will be close and will 
be meaningful. I do not, of course, expect 
that they will agree 100 percent in every 
case, but I do expect that they will pay 
careful attention and give great weight to 
the views of the agencies, and I do expect 
that in most cases there will be no disagree- 
ment between them. 

Question. Mr. Clark also raises a question 
about a case where there is no positive show- 
ing of benefit resulting from the merger, and 
no positive showing of detriment. Mr. Clark 
points out that under these conditions New 
York State would approve a merger. Could 
I have your comments on this question? 

Answer. These cases, where the banking 
agency in charge just cannot make its mind 
up, sound difficult. But I question whether 
in fact they will really cause much trouble. 

I see that Mr. Clark thinks that in most 
cases the difference would be purely a matter 
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of semantics—in most cases, he says, it will 
be obvious that a merger is either in the 
Public interest or against the public interest. 
In most cases, in other words, the banking 
agency will be able to make up its mind. 

Much of the trouble comes, I think, from 
misunderstanding and overemphasizing the 
expression “in the public interest.” This 
expression does not mean that the agencies 
will have to find a direct and immediate 
benefit to the public, as Mr. Clark suggests. 
On the contrary, all this expression means is 
that, after considering all the seven factors 
and giving due weight to each of them, the 
agency can approve only if the net result of 
the seven factors is favorable. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
talked with the chairman of our com- 
mittee, who is not here, and have as- 
sured him that I am in full accord with 
his conclusion to accept the House bill. 
The explanation of the bill given by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and particularly the questions and an- 
swers developed by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Ropertson] and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] give a 
clear statement of the purpose of the 
bill and the way in which it is to be 
administered by the banking agencies. 
I am glad that we have been assured, by 
informal conversations with representa- 
tives of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
that the House bill is acceptable to those 
organizations. I understand the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has a slight 
reservation concerning the House 
amendment, but that this is not held too 
strongly by him, and that he is willing 
to accept the House bill and believes it 
will be workable. 

I hope the Senate will support the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
want time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have concluded my 
remarks on the subject. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement by me in connection with the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas be 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

The action of the Senate in approving the 
House amendments to S. 1062, and sending 
the bill on to the President for his ap- 
proval, is an event which deserves comment. 
The Congress, the Senate, the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, its chairman, 
Senator ROBERTSON, and its former chairmen, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, and Senator CAPEHART, 
all should be congratulated and compli- 
mented for this significant piece of legisla- 
tion. 

This bill establishes uniform and clear 
standards, including both banking and com- 
petitive factors, for the consideration of 
proposed bank mergers. It eliminates a 
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number of gaps in the statutory framework, 
which now permit many bank mergers to 
occur with no review by any Federal agency. 
It provides for a thorough review by the 
appropriate Federal bank supervisory agency, 
under these comprehensive standards, and 
with the benefit of any information which 
may be supplied by the Department of Jus- 
tice in the report required from them, of 
the bank mergers by asset acquisitions and 
other means which are now and will con- 
tinue to be exempt from the antimerger 
provisions of section 7 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. 

It has been a slow and arduous task to 
bring this legislation to this present stage. 
In the 84th Congress, in 1956, Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT introduced S. 3911. This passed the 
Senate, but it died in the House. In the 
85th Congress, in 1957, Senator ROBERTSON 
introduced a comparable provision as part 
of his major financial institutions bill, S. 
1451. This passed the Senate, but again 
the bill died in the House. S. 1062 was in- 
troduced in the 86th Congress, in 1959, by 
Senator ROBERTSON on behalf of himself and 
Senators FULBRIGHT and CAPEHART. This was 
amended by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It was passed by the 
Senate with a further amendment on May 
14, 1959, almost a year ago. This time the 
House did not allow it to die. After holding 
hearings and after further amending the bill, 
the House, on April 4, of this year, finally 
passed the Senate bill. And the Senate has 
now accepted the House amendments, which 
clarify but do not change the substance of 
the Senate bill. 

This long process tries the temper of those 
who must suffer under it. But in my judg- 
ment the repeated improvements in 8S. 1062, 
in the course of this slow process, show the 
real merits, the real benefits, of the legis- 
lative process at its best. 

Again, I want to express my congratula- 
tions to Senator RoBERTSON and Senator Fu.- 
BRIGHT, and Senator CaPrHarT and the other 
members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for the persistence and the thorough- 
ness and the statesmanship which they have 
displayed in carrying this matter through 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
House was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE MU- 
TUAL AID AUTHORIZATION BILL— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut] for this 
action; and I desire to ask him a ques- 
tion at this time. Early in the week we 
passed the mutual security authoriza- 
tion bill, and it went to conference. I 
am informed that the very able Senator 
from Arkansas has been able to work out 
a conference agreement. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thatis correct; we 
completed it just before the yea-and- 
nay vote the Senate had a few moments 
ago. 

CvI——-612 
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Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I am also 
informed that the conference report 
will soon be prepared. In that event, 
the report will have to be acted on first 
by the House, before the report comes 
to the Senate. 

Is not that correct, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me ask 
whether the Senator from Arkansas has 
any information as to when the con- 
ference report on the mutual security 
authorization bill will be taken up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At the earliest 
possible moment, I believe. But the 
staff will have to have time to prepare 
the formal report. So I think Monday 
will be the earliest possible time. 

There threatened to be some objection 
in the House in regard to the Senate 
policy concerning the Development Loan 
Fund; and it is thought that a move 
might be made to have the bill recom- 
mitted. However, the only controversy 
relates to the Development Loan Fund. 
If that controversy does not develop, we 
should be able to take up the conference 
report immediately after the House acts 
on it. I believe the Senate will have no 
reason to object to the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give notice that as 
soon as the House acts on the conference 
report on this very important measure, 
which involves $4 billion-odd, the Sen- 
ate will proceed promptly to its consid- 
eration. 

Let me state that we shall give pri- 
ority to all appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question of the distinguished minority 
leader. So far as I am informed, no 
major proposed legislation is now on the 
calendar, although there are on the cal- 
endar several noncontroversial bills. 
What is the pleasure of the minority 
leader in regard to having a session 
tomorrow? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My personal pleasure 
is that we have a long weekend; and I 
trust that all Members of the Senate will 
concur in that viewpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I personally 
feel the same way about that matter. 
Let me hasten to state that I did not wish 
to put the minority leader ‘‘on the spot.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I never mind that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was merely 
attempting to ascertain his pleasure in 
the matter, before I stated my own view. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
PROSPECTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to point out, for the Recorp, 
that the majority and the minority have 
worked very effectively together, this 
week. We passed the mutual security 
bill which authorizes the appropriation 
of approximately $4 billion. 

We passed the space authorization bill, 
with authorizations of approximately $1 
billion. 

We have sent to the White House the 
Commerce Department appropriation 
bill, with a substantial reduction below 
the amount of the budget estimates. 

We have sent to the White House the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 
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We passed 57 bills which were on the 
endar. 


Yesterday we passed the Government 
retirees’ health bill. 

We have just now passed a very im- 
portant piece of legislation, which has 
the purpose of helping people help them- 
selves; it is called the area redevelop- 
ment bill. 

We have passed the bank merger bill. 

That does not mean that we have 
passed all the bills which must be passed 
at this session; but it means that we 
have made substantial progress on our 
program for the year. 

I believe we have already passed al- 
most half of the appropriation bills; and 
that much progress with the appropria- 
tion bills is unusual for this time in the 
session. 

We have a wage-hour bill which we 
hope will be reported from the commit- 
tee at an early date. 

We have a bill for a medical plan for 
the aged, which the House is now con- 
sidering. I believe the Congress will 
enact some legislation in that field be- 
fore the session ends. 

We have a Federal employees’ pay 
raise bill, to which the committees are 
giving consideration, and which I hope 
will be reported. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has already reported a farm 
bill; and I think the House of Repre- 
sentatives has such a bill under con- 
sideration. We expect to act on the 
wheat bill, and perhaps on a more com- 
prehensive farm bill. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], will, I 
believe, on Monday begin hearings on 
a comprehensive housing bill. 

There is in committee an immigration 
bill which we expect to consider, and 
perhaps revise; but I hope some effec- 
tive immigration bill will be reported 
and acted upon. 

In addition, we anticipate that the 
other body will pass a social security 
bill. 

If we can make as much progress in 
the weeks to come as we have made this 
week, we shall have little difficulty in 
facing up to these issues and resolving 
them in the way the majority of the 
Senate may desire. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, AT NOON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today—after having had a very produc- 
tive week, for which all Senators are en- 
titled to substantial credit—the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday, as a reward for the 
diligent and effective efforts of each 
Member of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Texas expects the Senate to adjourn at 
this time. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. There 
are some noncontroversial measures to 
be dealt with later this afternoon. If it 
is necessary, in order to accommodate 
Senators, the Senate will remain in ses- 
sion until late in the evening. 

But I want all Senators to know that 
we shall not have a session tomorrow, 
and we do not expect any more yea-and- 
nay votes today. That is largely because 
of the fine and harmonious relationships 
we have with the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, after 
listening to my good friend, the majority 
leader, I cannot tell whether this is a 
reward or workmen’s compensation. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Congress will act on an 
unemployment compensation measure 
before it adjourns. That measure will 
originate in the other body, and we are 
waiting on it. But I anticipate that we 
shall take some action in that field. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I wish to make another statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 





SHOOTING DOWN OF U.S. PLANE IN 
THE TURKISH REGION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am deeply troubled by Premier 
Khrushchev’s statement, on yesterday, 
concerning the shooting down of a one- 
man, unarmed American weather plane. 

Mr. President, the Government of the 
Soviet Union is a sovereign government, 
and it must be respected as such. But 
men of good will do not act in this 
fashion just before important peace talks 
are about to begin. 

Premier Khrushchev may well have 
thought the flight of the plane was a 
deliberate intrusion on our part. If 
that were even a remote possibility, we, 
too, should be taken to task for allowing 
it just before the summit meeting, or at 
any other time. 

But how much better it would have 
been if Premier Khrushchev had chosen 
to discuss his apprehension openly and 
frankly. 

Mr. President, it is time that we talked 
more openly about these things. It has 
been the Soviet habit to perpetuate crises 
in an attempt to force negotiations or to 
influence the outcome of conferences. 
Such tactics will not work with Amer- 
ica, nor could we expect them to work 
with Russia. 

The: Russian people are courageous 
and brave. They love and honor their 
homeland. Both they and we fought the 
Nazis in World War II. 

But, Mr. President, lest the world for- 
get, we Americans have a deep and un- 
shakable belief in our country and its 
institutions; and I would remind the 
world that Americans are not afraid. 
We intend to continue to walk among 
the nations of the world with strength 
and with honor and with dignity. 
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Great nations, as with great men, can 
dwell in peace only if they share honor 
and mutual respect. 

No talks, either long or short, on Ber- 
lin, on disarmament, or on nuclear test 
bans, can be expected to really produce 
unless good will also sits with the na- 
tions at the conference. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, 
Mr. President. ‘The world has had 
enough of saber rattling. America is 
strong today, and we shall continue to 
keep America strong. Rocket threats 
will not produce peace. 

These are simply statements of fact. 

Premier Khrushchev loves his coun- 
try. He says he believes in his system. 
He says, “We want peace, but we do not 
want to beg for it.” 

Mr. President, he must afford us the 
same honor and respect. 

We are more than willing to talk peace 
with him, to attempt to iron out our 
difficulties. It must be done in an at- 
mosphere of quiet dignity, good will, and 
mutual respect. That is what we in 
America have tried to do. That is what 
our distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee does each day. 
I remember his telling me of the con- 
ference he had with some important rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union just a 
few days ago, and I think it is worth 
repeating: That this Nation feels we can 
do this in an atmosphere of dignity, 
good will, and mutual respect, but Amer- 
ica will not be coerced. 

Let us tell the world this, and let us 
hope that we understand one another 
better. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT Mr. President, 
first, I wish to compliment the majority 
leader on a very fine statement, and I 
hope that it will be taken seriously by 
the leader of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator from Arkansas is 
a constant inspiration to me, and I try 
to emulate the example he sets. 

Nog FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 





THE THREAT OF A WAR BY 
MISTAKE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp an 
article entitled “‘War by Mistake,’ a 
Real Threat,” written by Constantine 
Brown, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star several days ago. 

In view of the unfortunate circum- 
stance reported yesterday concerning 
the shooting down of an American air- 
plane by Soviet Russia, war by mistake, 
or possibly by miscalculation, is a very 
real threat. This article should be read 
by every Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Wark BY MISTAKE” A REAL THREAT—EAST- 
West Accorp To Hatt ARMS RACE CALLED 
Most To Bre Hopep For 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Secretary of State Christian Herter made 
@ very grave and telling point when he 
warned recently of the dangers of “war by 
miscalculation.” Most of us tend to be bliss- 
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fully unaware of the possibility, which exists 
every moment of every day, that a simple 
mistake could unleash the nuclear monsters 
on the world. 

Indeed, the danger is growing steadily, in 
direct proportion to the stockpiling of more 
and more nuclear weapons and the means of 
delivering them. 

In his hair-raising book, “On the Beach,” 
the late Nevil Shute had his catastrophic war 
open with a mistake, at least a mistake in 
identity. Egyptian bombers were mistaken 
for Russian, the forces of massive retalia- 
tion moved into action, and the atomic 
holocaust was on. 

These days events move swiftly; develop- 
ments of weeks or months are today com- 
pressed into hours. The fiction of the Shute 
novel is not farfetched in this nuclear age. 

Fortunately, the Soviet Union and its allies 
and satellites are just as concerned as are we 
and our allies with the serious dangers of 
war by mistake. 

Moscow has used the miscalculation argu- 
ment to protest the regular training flights 
of Strategic Air Command manned bombers. 
But American offers to meet the Soviet ob- 
jections with a mutual security agreement, 
involving inspection of specific areas in the 
United States and the Soviet Union were 
rejected. 

The Communists are very touchy indeed 
about having any outsiders prying into their 
peaceful secrets. 

Just as in every other area of the cold 
war and its tensions, the prevention of war 
by miscalculation has to be a mutual project. 
Right there is the problem. 

If there could exist enough trust and con- 
fidence on both sides to erect effective safe- 
guards against war by mistake, there would 
be no need for the weapons that would 
be the occasion for the mistake. Yet so long 
as the situation remains as it is, the possi- 
bility that some hotheaded second lieutenant, 
some beserk sergeant, or some frustrated gen- 
eral could push the button certainly exists. 

Apprehension on this score is certainly one 
of the major reasons for the obvious desire on 
both sides to remove at least some of the 
areas of tension where mistakes are most 
likely to happen. 

The first step essential to international 
security in guarding against a war by mistake 
has to be an agreement, with guarantees, 
that will prevent the possibility of surprise 
attack. 

This would be a monumental task indeed, 
but no accord, no detente or peaceful coexist- 
ence will be possible without it. Neither 
could any progress be made toward disarma- 
ment unless a beginning was made on pre- 
vention of surprise attack. 

France has joined the nuclear club now, 
and it is only a matter of time before Com- 
munist China and other nations are rapping 
at the membership door. As the number of 
nuclear-armed powers increases, it will be- 
come progressively easier for any nation to 
acquire nuclear weapons. There will be so 
many, of such a variety, that it will eventu- 
ally be as easy for a nation to purchase nu- 
clear weapons as it is today to buy guns. 

What a prospect. Suppose for example, a 
dictator in Latin America had designs on his 
neighbor? Suppose another megalomaniac 
like Adolf Hitler achieved power in a major 
nation? What would Gamal Abdel Nasser 
do to Israel if he had a hydrogen bomb? 

It is becoming clearer every day, in the 
light of the facts, that mankind is either 
going to get better organized or is going to 
be destroyed sooner or later. 

International anarchy is no longer suffi- 
cient for the protection of the world’s peo- 
ples. But some of the efforts being made to 
bring about an improvement are going in the 
wrong direction. For example, world govern- 
ment as promoted by the one worlders would 
not solve the problem, because it would pre- 
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tend that the issues that divide nations and 
are responsible for our present peril do not 
exist. And so long as these basic cleavages 
do exist, then nations and alliances are to be 
inevitable. 

Plainly, the chasm between the free world 
and the Communist world is too wide to be 
closed or even bridged. 

All we can hope for is a truce, a wary armis- 
tice, a mutual recognition, however grudg- 
ing, that survival depends on observing the 
truce. It is unlikely that such a truce, if 
worked out, would permit of very much dis- 
arming. Distrust is much too deep for that. 
But a trust, an East-West detente, could con- 
ceivably act to halt the arms race by freezing 
armaments at a determined level. 

We should try. 





SUEZ CANAL RIDER IN FOREIGN AID 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has been a good deal of discus- 
sion recently and I have received a great 
many letters about the amendment in- 
volving the Suez Canal that was con- 
sidered a few days ago on the floor. 
There have been many editorials written 
about the subject, but there are three 
items which I think should be brought 
to the attention of the Senate: One edi- 
torial from the New York Times, one 
editorial from the Washington Post, and 
also an article by Mr. Arthur Krock in 
the New York Times of May 3. I be- 
lieve, read together, these discussions 
by eminent commentators of the Ameri- 
can scene can bring a good deal of light 
to this emotional question. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials and article to which I have re- 
ferred be inserted in the REcorpD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 5, 1960] 
DIsTorRTING MuTuaL SECURITY 

With the ultimate purpose of Congress’ 
most recent action aimed at opening the 
Suez Canal to Israeli shipping we are in en- 
tire accord. With the method chosen by 
both Houses through their amendment last 
week to the mutual security authorization 
bill of 1960 we are in complete disagreement. 

Senator FULBRIGHT is right in calling the 
congressional moves ‘“‘a textbook case of how 
not to conduct international relations.” 
What Congress did was to give the Presi- 
dent discretionary power to withhold aid 
from nations waging economic warfare 
against other beneficiaries of mutual secu- 
rity—an innocuous proposal in itself but, in 
the context, a suggestion, as its sponsors in- 
tended, that the people of the United Arab 
Republic be deprived of American assistance 
until the canal is opened to Israel. 

That Nasser is violating every rule of de- 
cent international conduct and is utterly 
unjustified in barring the canal to Israel or 
to anyone else is a fact beyond question and 
we have expressed ourselves upon it on this 
page many times. But to try to force him 
to change his position through a threat to 
withhold American aid is not merely to dis- 
tort the purpose of the mutual security pro- 
gram. It is also to invite a hardening of 
Nasser’s position and to induce him to seek 
further recourse in the Russian assistance 
which under such highly political circum- 
stances is always available. 

The great strength of the American non- 
military aid program is—or ought to be— 
that it is given without political strings, 
that the recipient is not expected to line 
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up with our side, that this kind of assistance 
is offered in the hope of encouraging under- 
developed countries to achieve their eco- 
nomic freedom as well as to solidify their 
political independence. This is the only 
basis on which nonmilitary aid should be 
offered, and the only basis on which the 
mutual security program can succeed. 

In the long run it is political in the sense 
that a world of free nations is a major po- 
litical objective of the United States, But 
to use nonmilitary mutual security as a 
handy political weapon to achieve an imme- 
diate political purpose, whether in Asia, 
Africa, or South America, would be fatal and 
would wreck the program, as it is already 
threatening in Congress to wreck the Inter- 
national Development Association, one of 
the major new weapons of economic as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped countries. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1960] 
MiscHier BotH Ways 


The Senate probably made the best of a 
troublesome situation on Monday by retain- 
ing the Suez Canal rider in the foreign aid 
authorization bill. We say “probably” be- 
cause we do not expect the “free navigation” 
declaration to accomplish much in opening 
the canal to Israeli shipping. The language 
was mischievous in the first place, as both 
Senator FULBRIGHT and Under Secretary 
Dillon emphasized. But once the provision 
was in the bill passed by the House and was 
initially approved in the Senate, its deletion 
might have been construed as encouragement 
to President Nasser. 

This newspaper shares the view of Senator 
FULBRIGHT that the rider is a poor device for 
the conduct of foreign relations. It ties the 
hands of the Executive, and it intrudes into 
a@ delicate area advice that can only seem 
ex parte and gratuitous. Whether or not 
this particular rider resulted from domestic 
political pressures as charged by Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT, it scarcely points the way to resolu- 
tion of the difficulties between Israel and the 
United Arab Republic. Of course the boy- 
cott of Arab shipping by seamen’s unions 
already had imposed a serious handicap on 
foreign policy. 

When all of the objections about method 
have been registered, however, the rider still 
derives from a widespread feeling that the 
UAR is wrong in blocking the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping and to shipping carrying 
Israeli goods. There have been injustices on 
both sides, and Israel herself could contribute 
more to a solution of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem. But the United States remains com- 
mitted by Presidential declaration and by 
its own instincts to freedom of transit in the 
Suez Canal and there is no need, in the 
desire for better relations with the UAR, for 
this country to swallow its principles. The 
congressional statement is clumsy, but it 
would not have come about if President 
Nasser were not engaging in a maneuver that 
is offensive to many Americans. 


[From the New York Times, May 3, 1960] 
AN UNSOUND BASIS FOR FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, May 2.—-The statements 
made by Senator FULBRIGHT, supported by 
Senator Cooper and Under Secretary of State 
Dillon, in his unsuccessful effort to induce 
the Senate to modify a foreign aid bill 
amendment by Senator DoueLas that it pre- 
viously had approved, merit the serious con- 
sideration of all citizens who don’t want to 
see foreign policy shaped—as much domestic 
policy is—by pressures of ethnic and relig- 
ious groups in this country. 

“This amendment,” in FULBRIGHT’S accu- 
rate description, “contemplates that the 
President is to use the Mutual Security (for- 
eign aid) Act as a club to force the United 
Arab Republic to open the Suez Canal to 
Israeli shipping.” Like many other propo- 
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sals of like origin, its objective is admirable 
but its method assures the defeat of the 
objective. And when the area involved has 
produced, as Fuisricut pointed out, “prob- 
ably the most delicate international situa- 
tion * * * in the world today,” that defect 
is of utmost gravity. 

The following extracts from the plea by 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that the Senate reverse its action 
go straight to the point: 

“The principal reason this amendment was 
offered was not because of the overwhelm- 
ing good of the United States, but because 
of the existence of a pressure group in the 
United States which seeks to inject the Arab- 
Israeli dispute into domestic polities. This 
amendment and the recent economic coer- 
cion to prevent the loading of an Arab ship 
in New York are part of a pattern which I 
find disastrous in the functioning of our con- 
stitutional system. One hundred and eighty 
million Americans find their foreign policy 
being whipsawed by an irresponsible mari- 
time union and by a minority pressure 
group.” In elaboration Funsricur offered 
these arguments: 

The New York union boycott and the 
Douglas amendment are attempts to inte- 
grate into American politics “the feuds and 
emotions that are part of the political con- 
flicts of foreign nations to avoid which this 
Nation was created.” 

The formulation and conduct of sound 
American foreign policy is being more and 
more “compromised” by these multiplying 
attempts. 

In this instance the immediate effects have 
been reprisals by the UAR which demon- 
strate that the steps taken here do not ad- 
vance but, on the contrary, impede progress 
toward an amicable settlement of the Arab 
boycott of Israeli ships desiring to pass 
through the Suez Canal. 

Repeating these points, Under Secretary 
Dillon today also factually refuted one of 
the reasons given for the Douglas amend- 
ment. This reason was that the UAR has 
denied canal to American ships and 
any others which merely have called at Is- 
raeli ports. That, Dillon informed the Sen- 
ate, is simply not true. 

Senator Coopsr’s observations were partic- 
ularly impressive because, as he informed his 
colleagues, he had first been inclined to sup- 
port the Douglas amendment as a move 
which might “forward the principle of free- 
dom of navigation in international water- 
ways and, inferentially, in the Suez Canal.” 
But upon reflection I decided that [the 
amendment] would be harmful to these very 
purposes. His principal conclusion, he said, 
was that the amendment “would be viewed 
solely as an effort by the American 
to put pressure on another country through 
our aid program,” a charge the Soviet Union 
has long been making “with a great hue and 
cry” and has induced “some free countries 
unfortunately to believe it.” And the great- 
est individual sufferer, in Coorrr’s judgment, 
would be Israel itself. 

From this point of departure, the Ken- 
tucky Senator, justly celebrated as 
sive, made an analysis of the whole problem 
of foreign aid that was particularly authori- 
tative for the reason that, as an Ambassador 
to India and a legislator, he has studied the 
project from both sides. “If the program is 
to survive,” he said, “it defhands reorgani- 
zation by the executive branch and by Con- 
gress. It is not as effectively used as it 
should be. It must be given continuity, like 
the Marshall plan. And for the secondary 
projects into which a great amount of aid 
is channeled there should be substituted pri- 
mary ones, especially agricultural, in consul- 
tation with the World Bank and the United 
Nations.” 

A very large crop of political courage and 
common sense from just two Senators and 
one Under Secretary of State. 
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PROVISION FOR CERTAIN PILOT- 
AGE REQUIREMENTS IN NAVIGA- 
TION OF U.S. WATERS OF GREAT 
LAKES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1317, Senate 
bill 3019. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 3019) to 
provide for certain pilotage requirements 
in the navigation of U.S. waters of the 
Great Lakes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments, on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “a”, to strike out “person” and 
insert “person,”; at the beginning of 
line 6, to strike out “vessel” and insert 
“vessel,”; in line 20, after the word 
“means”, to strike out “a” and insert 
“the master or any other’; on page 3, 
after line 2, to insert a new subsection, 
as follows: 

(f) “Foreign vessels” means all foreign 
merchant vessels except Canadian vessels 
whose operations are exclusively upon the 
Great Lakes or between ports in the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, or whose 
operations while predominantly as aforesaid 
fail of being exclusively so only because of 
an occasional voyage to a port or ports in 
the maritime provinces of Canada in the 
Canadian coastal trade. 


At the beginning of line 13, to strike 
out “those”; in the same line, after the 
word “vessels”, to strike out “designated 
by him”; at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “such”; in the same line, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “desig- 
nated”; on page 4, line 18, after the 
word “service”, to strike out “provided” 
and insert “provide’’; on page 8, line 12, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “such 
vessel in violation of the provisions of 
section 3(a) and 3(b) of this Act or 
regulation issued pursuant thereto” and 
insert “‘the vessel by a person not a reg- 
istered pilot in the waters designated by 
the President pursuant to section 3(a) 
of this Act or who permits the naviga- 
tion of the vessel without having on 
board a registered pilot or other officer 
in the waters described in section 3(b) 
of this Act’; in line 23, after the word 
“jurisdiction”, to strike out “of the vio- 
lation” and insert “‘thereof’’; on page 9, 
line 3, after the word “a’’, to strike out 
“United States or Canadian”; in line 4, 
after the word “vessel”, to insert “sub- 
ject to this Act in the waters designated 
by the President pursuant to”; at the 
beginning of line 6, to strike out “in vio- 
lation of the provisions of’’; in the same 
line, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “or regulations issued pursuant 
thereto,”; on page 10, line 14, after 
“(ce)”, to strike out “This Act shall be 
administered and applied so as to permit 
Canadian vessels operating exclusively 
on the Great Lakes and the Saint Law- 
rence River to be navigated in United 
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States waters of the Great Lakes solely 
by qualified officers certificated by Can- 
ada,” and insert ‘““The exceptions in sec- 
tion 2(f) applying to Canadian vessels 
shall be effective only’; and on page 11, 
line 1, after the word ‘three’, to insert 
“public”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Great Lakes Pilot- 
age Act of 1960.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act: 

(a) “Great Lakes” means Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, their 
connecting and tributary waters, the Saint 
Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis, 
and adjacent port areas. 

(b) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

(c) “United States registered pilot’ means 
@ person, other than a member of the regu- 
lar complement of a vessel, who holds an 
unlimited master’s license authorizing navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes and suitably en- 
dorsed for pilotage on routes specified there- 
in, issued by the head of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating under 
regulations issued by him, and is registered 
by the Secretary as provided in section 4 of 
this Act. 

(d) “Canadian registered pilot” means a 
person, other than a member of the regular 
complement of a vessel, who holds a mas- 
ter’s certificate or equivalent license au- 
thorizing navigation on the Great Lakes and 
pilotage on routes specified therein, issued 
by the appropriate agency of Canada, and 
is registered by a designated agency of Can- 
ada on substantially the same basis as reg- 
istration by the Secretary under the provi- 
sions of section 4 of this Act. 

(e) “Other officer’ means the master or 
any other member of the regular complement 
of the vessel concerned who is qualified for 
the navigation of the Great Lakes waters de- 
scribed in section 3(b) of this Act and who is 
either licensed by the head of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
under regulations issued by him or certifi- 
cated by an appropriate agency of Canada. 

(f) “Foreign vessels” means all foreign 
merchant vessels except Canadian vessels 
whose operations are exclusively upon the 
Great Lakes or between ports in the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, or whose 
operations while predominately as aforesaid 
fail of being exclusively so only because of 
an occasional voyage to a port or ports in 
the maritime provinces of Canada in the 
Canadian coastal trade. 

Sec. 3. (a) The President shall designate 
and by proclamation announce those United 
States waters of the Great Lakes in which 
registered vessels of the United States and 
foreign vessels shall be required to have in 
their service a United States registered pilot 
or a Canadian registered pilot for the waters 
concerned, who shall, subject to the custom- 
ary authority of the master, direct the navi- 
gation of the vessel in those waters. These 
designations shall be made with due regard 
to the public interest, the effective utiliza- 
tion of navigable waters, marine safety, and 
the foreign relations of the United States. 

(b) In those United States waters of the 
Great Lakes which are not designated by the 
President in accordance with paragraph (a) 
of this section, there shall be on board 
registered vessels of the United States and 
foreign vessels, a United States registered 
pilot or Canadian registered pilot or other 
officer qualified for the waters concerned 
who shall be available to direct the naviga- 
tion of the vessel in such undesignated 
waters at the discretion of and subject to 
the customary authority of the master. 

(c) The authority extended in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section to Canadian 
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registered pilots or to other officers certifi- 
cated by Canada to serve on registered 
vessels of the United States and foreign 
vessels in United States waters of the Great 
Lakes shall be in effect only so long as 
Canada extends reciprocity to United States 
registered pilots or to other officers licensed 
by the United States, in regard to require- 
ments established for the pilotage of Cana- 
dian waters of the Great Lakes. 

Sec. 4. (a) The registration of United 
States pilots shall be carried out by the 
Secretary under such regulations as to quali- 
fications, terms, and conditions which will 
assure adequate and efficient pilotage serv- 
ice, provide for equitable participation of 
United States registered pilots with Cana- 
dian registered pilots in the pilotage of ves- 
sels to which this Act applies, and provide 
fair and reasonable opportunity for regis- 
tration. Each applicant must, as a pre- 
requisite, be the holder of an appropriate 
master’s license as described in section 2(c). 
In addition, the qualifications, terms, and 
conditions to be met by each applicant shall 
include, but not be limited to, availability 
for service when required and agreement to 
comply with all applicable regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary pursuant to this Act. 
Such qualifications, terms, and conditions 
shall not include matters relating to a pilot’s 
professional competency nor be inconsistent 
with his duties under the license issued to 
him by the Coast Guard, which matters shall 
remain the responsibility of the Coast Guard. 

(b) The Secretary shall issue documentary 
evidence of registration to United States reg- 
istered pilots and such evidence shall be in 
their possession at all times when in the 
service of a vessel. Further, this evidence 
of registration shall describe the part or 
parts of the Great Lakes within which the 
holder is authorized to perform pilotage un- 
der this Act and such description shall not 
be inconsistent with the terms of the pilot- 
age authorization in his license. 

(c) The Secretary shall establish by regu- 
lation the period of validity of registration 
of United States registered pilots. When 
the Secretary determines on the record, after 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, that a 
United States registered pilot has violated 
any regulation pursuant to this Act, he may 
revoke or suspend the registration of such 
pilot. The basis for such revocation or sus- 
pension of a pilot’s registration shall not ex- 
tend to or include matters which may be 
the basis for revocation or suspension of his 
license by the Coast Guard under section 
4450, Revised Statutes, as amended (46 
U.S.C. 239), or under any other law or regu- 
lation administered or prescribed by the 
Coast Guard, except that upon revocation or 
suspension by the Coast Guard the Secretary 
shall revoke or suspend the pilot’s registra- 
tion. The Secretary shall advise the Coast 
Guard of the name and Coast Guard license 
number of each pilot who has been regis- 
tered or whose registration has been revoked 
or suspended. The Coast Guard shall ad- 
vise the Secretary of the name of any reg- 
istered pilot whose license has been revoked 
or suspended. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into arrangements with an appropriate 
agency of Canada for equitable participa- 
tion by United States registered pilots with 
Canadian registered pilots in the pilotage 
services required by both countries for ves- 
sels navigating the Great Lakes. To that 
end, the Secretary is further authorized to 
arrange with an appropriate agency of Can- 
ada for the number of pilots who shall be 
registered in each country. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Secretary may authorize the 
formation of a pool or pools by a voluntary 
association or associations of United States 
registered pilots to provide such arrange- 
ments and facilities as may be necessary or 
desirable for the efficient dispatching of ves- 
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sels and rendering of pilotage services re- 
quired under the provisions of this Act. The 
Secretary may— 

(i) establish such rules and regulations 
for the operation of a pool or pools as he 
may deem necessary; 

(ii) require that pooling be coordinated 
on a reciprocal basis with similar arrange- 
ments established by the appropriate agency 
of Canada; 

(ili) limit the number of pools; 

(iv) audit and inspect the administration 
and operation of a pool or pools; 

(v) prescribe uniform systems of accounts 
for a pool or pools. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to establish by regulations the 
rates, charges, and any other conditions or 
terms for services performed by registered 
pilots to meet the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to arrange 
with the appropriate agency of Canada for 
the establishment of joint or identical rates, 
charges, and any other conditions or terms 
for services by registered pilots in the waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

(c) The rates, charges, and any other con- 
ditions or terms for pilotage services by reg- 
istered pilots established by the Secretary in 
accordance with subdivisions (a) and (b) of 
this section shall be fair and equitable, giving 
due consideration to the public interest and 
the reasonable cost and expense of providing 
and maintaining such facilities and arrange- 
ments as are required for the efficient per- 
formance of pilotage services in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any written arrangements between 
the Secretary and the appropriate agency of 
Canada under the provisions of this Act shall 
be subject to the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any owner, master, or person 
in charge of a vessel subject to this Act who 
permits the navigation of the vessel by a 
person not a registered pilot in the waters 
designated by the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 3(a) of this Act or who permits the 
navigation of the vessel without having on 
board a registered pilot or other officer in the 
waters described in section 3(b) of this Act 
shall be liable to the United States in a civil 
penalty not exceeding $500 for each violation, 
for which sum the vessel shall be liable and 
may be seized and proceeded against by way 
of libel in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction thereof. Each 
day the vessel shall be so navigated shall con- 
stitute a separate violation. This subsection 
shall be enforced by the head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating. 

(b) Any person, not a registered pilot, who 
directs the navigation of a vessel subject to 
this Act in the waters designated by the 
President pursuant to section 3(a) of this 
Act, shall be subject to a civil penalty in an 
amount not exceeding $500 for each viola- 
tion. Each day such person so directs the 
navigation of such vessel shall constitute a 
separate violation. This subsection shall be 
enforced by the head of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating. 

(c) A person who violates any regulation 
issued pursuant to sections 4 and 5 of this 
Act shall be liable to the United States in a 
civil penalty not exceeding $500 for each 
violation. The provisions of this subsection 
shall be enforced by the Secretary, who may, 
upon application therefor, remit or mitigate 
the penalty provided for herein, upon such 
terms as he, in his discretion, shall think 
proper. 

Sec. 8. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, a vessel may be navigated 
in the United States waters of the Great 
Lakes without a United States or Canadian 
registered pilot when— 

(a) the Secretary, or his designee, with 
the concurrence of the head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating, 
or his designee, notifies the master that a 
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United States or Canadian registered pilot 
is not available, or 

(b) the vessel or its cargo is in distress 
or jeopardy. 

Src. 9. (a) No State, municipal, or other 
local authority shall have any power to re- 
quire the use of pilots or to regulate any 
aspect of pilotage in any of the waters 
specified in this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
vessel of the United States which, in its 
navigation of waters to which this Act is 
applicable, is required by any other Act to 
have in its service and on board pilots or 
other navigating officers licensed by the 
United States for such waters. 

(c) The exceptions in section 2(f) apply- 
ing to Canadian vessels shall be effective 
only so long as Canada permits enrolled 
vessels of the United States to be navigated 
on Canadian waters of the Great Lakes solely 
by qualified officers licensed by the head of 
the department in which the Coast Guard 
is operating. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to appoint an Advisory Committee of three 
public members, each of whom shall have 
had at least five years of practical experience 
in maritime operations. The term for which 
@& member may be appointed or reappointed 
shall not exceed five years. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall meet 
at the call of the Secretary. The Advisory 
Committee may review proposed pilotage 
regulations and policies and make such rec- 
ommendations as are deemed appropriate. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall be compensated at a rate not exceeding 
$75 per day when actually engaged in the 
performance of their duties, together with 
their necessary travel expenses while going to 
and from meetings and when engaged on 
business at the call of the Secretary. 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary may use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government, 
on a reimbursable basis when appropriate. 

(b) In carrying out the functions vested 
in him by this Act, the Secretary, subject to 
the standards and procedures of section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
is authorized to place not to exceed two po- 
sitions in grades 16, 17, or 18 of the general 
schedule established by such Act. Such po- 
sitions shall be in addition to the number of 
positions authorized to be placed in such 
grades by such section 505. 

Sec. 12. If a provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person or 
circumstances shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec.13. This Act shall become effective 
upon the date of its enactment, except that 
the pilotage provisions of this Act shall not 
become effective until the first day of the 
fourth month following the issuance of regu- 
lations pursuant hereto by the Secretary. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point portions of the 
report on this bill. The reason why I am 
bringing the bill up today is that the sea- 
son is opening on the Great Lakes, and 
it is necessary to act on the bill now. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL 

S. 3019 would establish certain pilotage re- 
quirements for foreign oceangoing vessels as 
well as for vessels of U.S. registry while such 
vessels are navigating the five Great Lakes, 
their connecting and tributary waters, the 
St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis, 
and adjacent port areas. It also would pro- 
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vide for a regulated pilotage system and for 
the coordination of this system with a simi- 
lar pilotage system in Canada for ocean ves- 
sels navigating the Great Lakes waters of 
that country. None of these ocean vessels 
have any statutory pilotage requirements 
now for the navigation of U.S. waters of the 
Great Lakes. 

Section 2 of the bill defines certain terms 
as employed in the bill, and sets up qualifi- 
cations for the registered pilots authorized 
to direct the navigation of the vessels in 
certain to-be-designated restricted waters, as 
well as in the open waters of the lakes, and 
for the other officers who will be authorized 
to direct navigation solely in the nondesig- 
nated, or open, waters. 

Section 3(a) provides that the President 
shall designate certain areas in which regis- 
tered vessels of the United States and for- 
eign vessels coming into the lakes must have 
in their service a registered pilot to direct 
their navigation, and lays down certain 
bases for such designation. 

In section 3(b), applying to waters not 
designated by the President, the bill permits 
vessels to have available aboard either a 
registered pilot or the master or another 
Officer among the vessel’s licensed comple- 
ment who is qualified to direct navigation 
in such open waters. 

Section 3(c) specifies that the authority 
extended in sections 3(a) and 3(b) to Cana- 
dian registered pilots or to other officers 
certified by Canada shall be on a reciprocal 
basis. 

Sections 4(a) and 4(b) authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make regulations cov- 
ering registration of pilots which will assure 
adequate service and provide for equitable 
participation of U.S. registered pilots in the 
pilotage of vessels, but reserve to the Coast 
Guard the question of the pilots’ professional 
competency. Pilots are requirecé to have in 
their possession when in service of a vessel 
the documentary evidence of registration 
issued by the Secretary. 

Section 4(c) deals with the period of valid- 
ity of registration of U.S. pilots; reasons and 
procedures for suspension of pilots; and the 
respective responsibilities of the Secretary 
and the Coast Guard in such matters. Re- 
maining provisions of section 4 authorize the 
Secertary to arrange with Canadian authori- 
ties as to the number of pilots to be regis- 
tered, and to assure equitable participation 
in this pilotage by U.S. pilots; to authorize 
the formation of a pool or pools by US. pilots, 
to establish rules and regulations for their 
operations, etc. 

In section 5 the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish rates, charges, etc., for 
pilotage services, and to arrange with Cana- 
dian authorities for joint or identical rates, 
etc. Section 6 provides that written agree- 
ments shall be subject to concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 

Sections 7(a) and 7(b) provide penalties 
for violations of section 3, and for enforce- 
ment by the head of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating. 

Section 8 affords relief from pilotage re- 
quirements in emergency, or when registered 
pilots are not available. Section 9 provides 
that States or localities may not require the 
use of pilots, or regulate any aspect of pilot- 
age, in waters covered by this act; exempts 
from application of the provisions of the act 
any U.S. vessel which, in the waters covered 
by the act, is required by any other act to 
have aboard pilots or other navigating officers 
licensed for such waters; and provides for 
reciprocity in the exemption from require- 
ments as to use of registered pilots on en- 
rolled U.S. vessels navigating Canadian wa- 
ters and on Canadian “lakers” and “canalers” 
navigating U.S. waters of the lakes. 

Sections 10(a), 10(b), and 10(c) authorize 
the Secretary to appoint an. advisory com- 
mittee of three, who shall meet at his call to 
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review regulations and policies, and make 
recommendations and provide for their pay 
and travel. 

The bill is not intended to apply to small 
enrolled motor-driven vessels which are not 
now required to have licensed pilots aboard. 

The act woulld become effective upon en- 
actment, except that the pilotage provisions 
would not become effective until the first day 
of the fourth month following the issuance 
of regulations by the Secretary. 


REASONS FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1959 has greatiy complicated vessel safety 
problems on the Great Lakes by making pos- 
sible entry into the lakes of ocean vessels 
of higher tonnage and in far larger numbers 
than previously was the case. In addition 
to the 2,206 United States and Canadian ves- 
sels operating on the lakes exclusively or in 
large part, some 1,033 foreign commercial ves- 
sels and 61 vessels under U.S. registry made 
round voyages on the lakes in 1959. All indi- 
cations are that this total, of foreign vessels 
particularly, will increase in the years ahead. 

The upsurge of foreign vessels navigating 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and the entry 
of U.S. ocean vessels into the area, present a 
definite threat to safe navigation. There is 
presently statutory requirement for the use 
of qualified pilots on both U.S. and Canadian 
vessels navigating only on the lakes. How- 
ever, operation of the oceangoing vessels, 
without skilled lake pilots, as evidenced by 
the reported accidents and near accidents 
during the first year’s operation of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, presents a threat of con- 
siderable magnitude not only to the lake 
vessels, but also to the ocean vessels whose 
officers, in some cases, mray not be sufficiently 
familiar with the Great Lakes rules of the 
road, the restricted waters, etc. 

When S. 2096, the Coast Guard’s bill to 
require pilotage on the U.S. waters of the 
Great Lakes, was considered by your com- 
mittee in the 85th Congress, there was oppo- 
sition presented by Canada and various Eu- 
ropean maritime nations, largely due to the 
requirement that vessels must carry a regis- 
tered pilot the entire time they were in the 
Great Lakes waters. Because of this oppo- 
sition, the committee did not approve the 
bill. Instead, request was made of the State 
Department that consultation be held with 
the responsible Canadian authorities, to the 
end that a bill acceptable to the authorities 
of both nations be developed. 

Your committee is satisfied that the bill 
now before us will be mutually acceptable. 
Our State Department has had the coopera- 
tion of the Commerce Department, Treasury 
Department, and the Coast Guard in its con- 
sultations with the Department of Transport 
of the Canadian Government, and assurance 
has been had from the Canadian authorities 
that action will be taken there, once this act 
is approved, to legislate along similar lines. 
Similarly, the representative of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, which vigorously op- 
posed 8. 2096, stated at our committee hear- 
ing on S. 3019: 

“The federation, on behalf of the ocean 
shipping industry which it represents, is 
happy to give its support to bill S. 3019 and 
wishes to assure the Government agencies 
concerned of its wholehearted cooperation 
in the attainment of the objectives which 
the legislation is intended to further.” 

The federation witness was speaking also, 
he said, for the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom and the International 
Chamber of Shipping, both of London, as 
well as for the Baltic and International 
Maritime Conference of Copenhagen, three 
organizations which represent and present 
the views of the British and European ship- 
ping interests as a whole on all questions of 
major policy. 

8S. 3019 has met the objections to use of 
registered pilots on all waters of the Great 
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Lakes by permitting on waters not designated 
by the President as restricted that the ves- 
sels may have on board either— 

** * a US. registered pilot or Canadian 
registered pilot or other officer qualified for 
the waters concerned who shall be available 
to direct the navigation of the vessel in such 
undesignated waters at the discretion of and 
subject to the customary authority of the 
master. 

Your committee gave consideration to pro- 
posals by the American Merchant Marine 
Institute representative that (1) the bill, 
instead of the President, should designate 
the restricted waters and the vessels required 
to carry the registered pilots, and (2) that 
in connection with section 5 of the bill, the 
Secretary of Commerce be required to hold 
public hearings prior to the establishment of 
rates, charges, and other conditions or terms 
for services rendered by these pilots. In ac- 
cordance with the one industry view, a new 
subsection, 2(f), was added to define the for- 
eign vessels intended to be covered by the 
bill. 

With regard to the designation of the re- 
stricted waters, your committee believes that, 
because of the international aspects of the 
bill, the division of authority and responsi- 
bilities among the three Government depart- 
ments directly involved, and the necessity for 
expert, detailed delineation of the restricted 
areas, the overall authority and responsi- 
bility should be reserved for the Chief Execu- 
tive. Specific designation in the act of these 
areas might well require continuing modifi- 
cation of the act, to meet circumstances 
which may later develop but which cannot 
be foreseen. The committee has been in- 
formed that Canadian authorities plan to 
designate their restricted areas by regulation 
rather than by law. 

However, it seems beyond question that 
certain general areas of U.S. waters in and 
adjoining the Great Lakes do require and 
will be designated for expert navigation in 
the interest of safety. These areas include 
the St. Lawrence River, as far as St. Regis; 
the waters of western Lake Erie, and the 
Detroit, St. Clair, and St. Marys Rivers and 
the waters adjacent thereto. 

As for the proposed public hearings on 
rates, etc., the Administrative Procedure Act 
would provide for such hearings, your com- 
mittee has been officially advised, and so 
interprets that act. 

It should be made clear that the registered 
Pilots, who become members of the voluntary 
associations or pools that may be authorized 
by the Secretary of Commerce under section 
4(e) of the bill, will not be employees of the 
Federal Government but will function after 
the manner of pilot associations elsewhere in 
the country. 

With reference to the provision in 11(b) 
of the bill, that the Secretary of Commerce, 
subject to the standards and procedures of 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, would be authorized to place 
not to exceed two positions in grades 16, 17, 
or 18 of the general schedule established by 
such act, the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
made the following comment: 

“Section 11(b) requires the Civil Service 
Commission to evaluate the duties, responsi- 
bilities, and qualification requirements of 
the two positions (as well as the qualifica- 
tions of proposed appointees) to determine 
whether they warrant allocation to grade 
GS-16, 17, or 18. It would not, however, re- 
quire that the Commission allocate the two 
positions to any one of these grades unless 
such action is appropriate under the stand- 
ards and grade definitions in the Classifica- 
tion Act.” 

Included herewith are the reports of the 
Government departments and agencies on 
the bill, as follows: Department of State, 
dated February 11, 1960, requesting intro- 
duction of the legislation, with attached 
analysis of the draft proposals; Department 
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of the Treasury, dated March 31, 1960, with 
draft of suggested amendments; Department 
of Commerce, dated February 29, 1960; De- 
part of Justice, dated March 30, 1960; Comp- 
troller General, dated March 18, 1960; US. 
Civil Service Commission, dated March 16, 
1960; and the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, dated March 28, 1960. 
There is no change in existing law. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 11, 1960 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: Pursuant to the 
Department’s letter of January 18, 1960, there 
are transmitted herewith a draft and analy- 
sis of a proposed bill to provide for certain 
pilotage requirements in the navigation of 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes. 

This draft bill has been prepared jointly 
by the Departments of State and Commerce 
and the Coast Guard, with advice from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The primary purposes of the proposed bill 
are to establish pilotage requirements in U.S. 
waters of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River for U.S. and foreign-flag vessels oper- 
ating on ocean routes into the Great Lakes 
and to provide the basis for a regulated sys- 
tem of pilotage to meet those requirements. 
Provision is made for coordination of this 
system with a pilotage system regulated by 
Canada in Canadian waters of the Great 
Lakes. 

The requirements provided for in the pro- 
posed bill would not be applicable to any 
vessel of the United States which is re- 
quired by any other act to have in its service 
and on board pilots or other navigating of- 
ficers licensed by the United States for navi- 
gation in the Great Lakes. 

The proposed bill would not discriminate 
against foreign-flag ships and need not con- 
flict with treaties to which the United States 
is a party. 

The Department has beeen informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this proposal 
to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MAcoMBER, ZJr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
ee amendments will be considered en 

loc. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for certain pilotage 
requirements in the navigation of U.S. 
waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes.” 





PHILIPPINE SUGAR—U.S. SOLON 
RAISES VALID POINT 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on April 
5, 1960, the Honorable Rosert W. LEVER- 
ING, Democrat of Ohio, a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee, in an ex- 
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tension of his remarks in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, complained that the 
Philippines had been denied increases in 
its sugar quota because of its ban on 
American tobacco, while no such action 
had been taken against Cuba. His re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pointed out that at the time of the ap- 
proval of the last extension of the Sugar 
Act in 1956 the only foreign area denied 
participation then to share in the in- 
creased consumption provided for all 
other foreign countries was the Philip- 
pines. 

The New York Times article of April 2, 
bearing a Havana dateline, cited by Mr. 
LEVERING should remind the members of 
the Congress representing tobacco grow- 
ing States that Cuba, the principal bene- 
ficiary of U.S. sugar import quotas, has 
placed a ban on US. cigarettes. To 
quote from the article: 

For his own reasons, Dr. Castro has de- 
clared a war on luxuries, privileges, and 
wealth. He contends that they have led to 
these economic distortions and the poverty 
of the Cuban masses. 


As Mr. LeEver1nG further reminds us, 
the Philippine Government, in curtailing 
the importation of Virginia burley leaf 
tobacco, followed the recommendation of 
the U.S. Economic Mission in 1950, com- 
monly called the Bell Mission, which sug- 
gested the curtailment of importation by 
the Philippines of luxury items, includ- 
ing tobacco, in order to conserve fast- 
dwindling dollar reserves. 

It is not fair or even relevant to use 
the argument that the Philippines do not 
freely import Virginia burley leaf to- 
bacco as a basis for opposing favorable 
consideration of Philippine sugar pro- 
ducers in the increases of import quotas 
included in any revision of the Sugar Act 
in this Congress. It is much more logi- 
cal and pertinent to refer, in this con- 
nection, to the unequivocal promise of 
President Eisenhower when he signed the 
amendments to the Sugar Act in 1956, 
when the Philippines alone among the 
foreign areas were not granted an in- 
crease in quotas. May I take the liberty 
of again quoting the press release which 
came from the White House at the time 
of the enactment of the 1956 amend- 
ments: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I have today approved H.R. 7030, to amend 
and extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

In addition to extending the Sugar Act 
for 4 years, the bill restores to the domestic 
areas the right to supply 55 percent of this 
country’s increased requirements of sugar. 
The amendments also permit foreign coun- 
tries to supply as much as they have been, 
plus 45 percent of the increases in our re- 
quirements. These increases will be most 
important relatively for the countries that 
heretofore have been minor suppliers. 

It was not considered feasible to recom- 
mend an increase in the Philippine quota at 
this time. I believe, therefore, that when 
new amendments are being prepared at the 
conclusion of the present act, consideration 
should be given to allowing the Philippines 
to share in increased consumption, as is now 
a for other foreign countries by this 


It is not hard to believe that the words 
imputed to the President raised high the 
hopes of the Philippine people that the 
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1960 revision of the Sugar Act would in- 
clude favorable consideration of Philip- 
pine sugar producers. Nonetheless, the 
President of the United States on April 4, 
in reply to an inquiry by the President of 
the Philippines, wrote as follows: 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have received your 
telegram of March 17 asking that I increase 
the Philippine sugar quota. As you know, 
the sugar quotas are determined by Con- 
gress, and any modification would require 
congressional action. Since the Sugar Act 
of 1948 as amended in 1956 expires this year, 
Congress is expected to consider its exten- 
sion during the present session. 

The administration has been giving con- 
siderable thought to what recommendations 
it should make to Congress for its consider- 
ation. After weeks of most careful study of 
this problem, I have concluded that the time 
is not propitious to recommend any change 
in the present structure of quotas assigned 
to foreign countries. 

Accordingly, I have recommended to the 
Congress only certain minimum changes in 
the present Sugar Act. The most important 
of these would give me the authority to re- 
duce the quota for a calendar year for any 
foreign country, except, of course, the Philip- 
pines, and to make required replacements 
from any source when I determine it to be in 
the national interest or necessary to insure 
adequate supplies of sugar. I have request- 
ed this authority primarily to enable me to 
protect our sugar consumers should our sup- 
plies of sugar from foreign sources be endan- 
gered for any reason. The final decision as 
to whether I am to be given this authority, 
however, rests with Congress. I regret, there- 
fore, that it has not been possible for me to 
comply with the wishes of the Philippine 
sugar producers. I wish to assure you, how- 
ever, that the position of the Philippines has 
been given full consideration by the admin- 
istration in arriving at the position which I 
have recommended to Congress. 

With assurances of my continued esteem, 

Sincerely, 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


This reply, with a number of equivo- 
cal and unclear phrases, disregards and 
dismisses the simple words of the Presi- 
dent, uttered less than 4 years ago, that 
“when new amendments are being pre- 
pared at the conclusion of the present 
Sugar Act, consideration should be given 
to allowing the Philippines to share in 
increased consumption as is now provid- 
ed for other foreign countries by this 
bill.” The reply of the President, the 
message accompanying the recommend- 
ed revision of the Sugar Act, and the 
message from the executive department 
accompanying these recommendations 
all appear to make much of the design 
to give the President authority to reduce 
quotas during any calendar year for for- 
eign countries excepting the Philippines. 
The reduction of the fixed minimum 
quota of the Philippines is not a subject 
for our present consideration. In 1934 
when our quota system was adopted, the 
Philippines received a staggering reduc- 
tion of its historical and proportionate 
participation in the U.S. sugar market to 
the tune of 897,872 short tons. From 
1934 the annual fixed quota for the Phil- 
ippines has never been increased to any 
extent despite the apportionment among 
other foreign suppliers in the annual in- 
creased demands of U.S. users. What we 
are talking about now is a belated in- 
crease in the export quota to the United 
States for the Philippines along with oth- 
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er foreign suppliers to meet our annual 
increased sugar requirements. 

At this point it may be well again to 
clarify what seems to be an impression, 
mistaken though it is, that the fixed 
Philippine quota of 980,900 tons annually 
cannot be increased due to the provisions 
of the Sugar Act and the trade agree- 
ment in force between our country and 
the Philippines. Article II of the Philip- 
pine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 
1955 specifically provides: 

The establishment herein of the limita- 
tions on the amounts of the Philippine raw 
and refined sugar that may be entered; or 
withdrawn from warehouse, in the United 
States for consumption, shall be without 
prejudice to any increases which the Con- 
gress of the United States might allocate 
to the Philippines in the future. 


There are many strong economic and 
political reasons for including in any 
revisions which this Congress makes of 
the Sugar Act for the period commencing 
January 1, 1961, an increase in the 
Philippine quota commensurate with 
other foreign suppliers to meet the an- 
nual increased sugar needs of the United 
States. I shall not elaborate upon them, 
but point again only to the mora! obliga- 
tion which we have to act in this manner 
in fulfillment of the promise of the 
President of the United States reflected 
in the press release which I have quoted 
to the effect that at this very time we 
would allow the Philippines to share in 
increased consumption. 

‘The remarks of Mr. LEVERING, a survi- 
vor of the Bataan death march and a 
firm friend of the Philippines, have re- 
ceived wide notice and favorable com- 
ment. Among other news items, and 
this one particularly of interest to our 
colleagues representing tobacco produc- 
ing and processing States, is an editorial 
published in the Philippines Herald of 
Saturday, April 9, 1960, entitled “U.S. 
Solon Raises Valid Point,” which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. SOLON RAISES VALID POINT 


A Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative RoBerT W. LEVER- 
ING, Ohio Democrat, complained on the U.S. 
Congress floor the other day that the Philip- 
pines had been denied increases in its sugar 
quota because of its ban on American leaf 
tobacco. At the same time, Representative 
LEVERING called attention to the fact that, 
while Cuba had similarly cracked down on 
American cigarettes, no such action had been 
taken by the United States against that 
country. 

The implications of this charge which 
hews along similar others that had been 
raised in the U.S. Congress anent the Philip- 
pine Islands bid for an increased sugar quota, 
add up to a powerful indication of deliber- 
ate discrimination against the Philippines, 
for reasons that, considering the close ties of 
friendship between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States, are Hard to under- 
stand, indeed. 

Representative LEvERING, who obviously is 
one Member of the U.S. Congress who has 
not permitted his sense of justice to be in- 
fluenced by selfish or petty considerations 
in discussions on the Philippine Isiands sugar 
quota question, has raised a valid point 
which his colleagues in the U.S. Congress 
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would do well to ponder. It is that the 
Philippine Islands decision to curtail its to- 
bacco imports was actually prompted by the 
recommendations of the Bell economic mis- 
sion in 1950 which had suggested such a 
recourse as @ means of conserving the 
country’s fast-dwindling dollar reserves. In 
short, there was nothing in the Philippine Is- 
lands Government’s move to suggest any in- 
tent at discrimination, but was taken solely 
as a legitimate and necessary step to protect 
the country’s interests. 

In sharp contrast to the circumstances 
involved in the Philippine Islands move, Lrv- 
ERING said, was the act of Cuba in curbing its 
own imports of American cigarettes—an act 
taken, not as the result of recommendations 
by an American mission, but which, one 
might say, had been prompted largely by 
feelings of anti-Americanism and therefore 
constituting discrimination of a vicious and 
vindictive sort. Yet, strangely enough, 
America has reacted to this virtual slap in 
the face in the most inconceivably mag- 
nanimous manner, refusing to take any 
move that might be construed by the 
Cubans as being in the nature of a reprisal 
against their country. 

The injustice to the Philippines becomes 
even more pronounced when the US. 
reluctance to grant the Philippine Islands 
bid is viewed in the light of the assurance 
that President Eisenhower himself had made 
to consider recommending an expansion of 
the Philippine Islands quota when the Sugar 
Act is renewed in 1960. But the Philippine 
Island’s cause, of course, is not entirely a lost 
one. It may sound like wishful thinking, but, 
as President Garcia had pointed out in effect, 
there is still a chance that the United 
States may realize the injustice and assay 
in time to correct it. 





FREE OR REDUCED RATE TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR CERTAIN ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1314, H.R. 
4049. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4049) to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 in order to authorize free or 
reduced rate transportation for certain 
additional persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 4049) to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
free or reduced rate transportation for 
certain additional persons, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “retired’’, to strike out “directors” 
and insert “directors who have served at 
least five years”; at the beginning of 
line 6, to insert “widows, widowers, and 
minor children of employees who have 
died as a respit of personal injury sus- 
tained while in the performance of duty 
in the service of such air carrier or for- 
eign air carrier;”; at the beginning of 
line 18, to strike out “oversea” and in- 
sert “overseas”; and in line 20, after the 
word “regulations”, to strike out “pre- 
scribe: Provided, That the free trans- 
portation authorized herein, which is for 
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pleasure or vacation travel, shall be on 
a space available basis” and insert “pre- 
scribe. Any air carrier, under such terms 
and conditions as the Board may pre- 
seribe, may grant reduced-rate trans- 
portation to members of the United 
States armed services when such persons 
are traveling at.their own expense, in 
uniform of those services, between a 
place in Alaska or Hawaii, on the one 
hand, and a place in any of the other 
States, on the other hand, while on 
official leave, furlough, or pass.” 

Mr MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
relating to the purpose of the proposed 
legislation, with pertinent information 
relative to committee amendments, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize air carriers to grant free or reduced- 
rate transportation to certain classes of per- 
sons, in addition to those already designated 
in section 403(b) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958. These are the following: 

(1) Retired directors, officers, and em- 
ployees and their immediate families; 

(2) Parents of active or retired officers and 
employees (whether or not living in the im- 
mediate household) ; 

(3) Immediate family of any person in- 
jured or killed in an accident where the 
object is to transport such persons in con- 
nection with such accident; 

(4) Widows, widowers, and minor children 
of employees who die of injuries received in 
line of duty; 

(5) Servicemen in Alaska or Hawaii re- 
turning to places in the other States, on 
leave or furlough, at their own expense. 

The bill, which implements a legislative 
recommendation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was introduced at the request of the 
Board and was supported by all segments 
of the aviation industry, including manage- 
ment and labor. It is permissive and not 
mandatory and the Board will retain control 
over all conduct of the air carriers pursued 
thereunder. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Under the provisions of existing law (sec. 
403(b) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958), 
air carriers are permitted to transport vari- 
ous classes of persons at free or reduced rates 
under terms and regulations prescribed by 
the CAB. Included in this classification of 
persons are airline employees, officers and 
directors and their immediate families, as 
well as persons injured in aircraft accidents 
and physicians and nurses attending such 
persons. 

Over the years, however, the air carriers 
extended similar privileges to their retired 
employees, officers and directors, and to 
parents of employees and Officers, irrespective 
of whether or not such parents were actually 
residing in the same household. Addition- 
ally, as a humanitarian practice, the air car- 
riers have transported members of the fami- 
lies of persons injured or killed in an aircraft 
accident to and from the place of the acci- 
dent, or to the hospital or other appropriate 
location in the area of the accident. 

Several years ago the CAB reviewed and 
investigated all the practices of the regu- 
lated air carriers in the granting of free or 
reduced-rate transportation. This investiga- 
tion disclosed that many of the air carriers 
were granting such transportation to persons 
who did not appear to qualify within the 
limited number of categories specified in sec- 
tion 403(b), such as executives of the ad- 
vertising agency retained by the carrier, at- 
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torneys or members of the firm of attorneys 
retained by the air carriers, physicians re- 
tained by an air carrier who continued their 
own private medical practice, and the Board 
promptly forbade the continuation of such 
practices. Additionally, the Board was con- 
strained to hold that the provisions of exist- 
ing law did not permit the granting of such 
privileges to (a) retired employees; (b) par- 
ents who did not live in the immediate 
household of employees; (c) members of the 
immediate family of a person injured or 
killed in an accident; or (d) widows and 
minor children of employees who had died 
as the result of injuries sustained while in 
the service of the carrier. Upon representa- 
tion by the industry that the privileges ac- 
corded to this latter group of persons was a 
custom of long standing which had become 
imbedded in the industry’s public- and 
labor-relations structure, the Board sus- 
pended the effectiveness of its prohibition 
as to them from time to time, the latest sus- 
pension order expiring April 30, 1960. 

In order to regularize and validate these 
industry practices, the Board proposed and 
sponsored this legislation. Your committee 
has been advised that the Board believes that 
the provision of such free or reduced-rate 
transportation will not unduly burden the 
carriers and would be in the public interest. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The hearings conducted by your committee 
indicated a need for amending the House 
bill in the following respects: 

(1) Require service of at least 5 years be- 
fore a retired director could qualify for pass 
privilege; 

(2) Add survivors of employees who die 
of injuries received in line of duty; 

(3) Eliminate the restriction of pleasure 
and vacation travel to space-available basis; 

(4) Continue status quo for servicemen in 
Alaska or Hawaii traveling back to States on 
furlough or leave at own expense (Magnu- 
son-Bartlett amendment). 

With reference to amendment (1) above, 
the committee felt it desirable to require a 
period of active service of at least 5 years 
before a retired director could qualify for a 
pass privilege in order to prevent potential 
abuses. 

With respect to amendment (2) above, 
the hearings established the need for permit- 
ting widows, widowers, and minor children 
of employees who have died as the result of 
personal injury sustained while in the per- 
formance of duty in the service of an air 
carrier to be entitled to receive the same 
privileges which would have accrued to them 
had the decedent survived and lived to the 
age of retirement. 

With reference to amendment (3) above, 
the House, in passing H.R. 4049, adopted an 
amendment which would require all free 
transportation for pleasure or vacation travel 
to be on a space-available basis. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board advised your committee 
that such an amendment was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable since the legislation is 
permissive and not mandatory. The Board 
stated that should experience demonstrate 
that such a restriction was needed, it could 
be imposed voluntarily by the carrier. More- 
over, representatives of the air carriers 
pointed out that it is customary to place 
such privilege on a space-available basis and 
that it is in the self-interest of the airlines 
not to permit an uneconomic situation to 
develop in the use of such privilege. Ac- 
cordingly, we were urged to remove this un- 
necessary restriction by the Board as well as 
by management and labor. 

In regard to amendment (4) above, the 
CAB specifically requested such addition to 
the bill for the purpose of allowing air car- 
riers to offer reduced rates for furlough 
travel of military personnel stationed in the 
State of Alaska or Hawaii in accordance 
with a practice which the Board has per- 
mitted in the years prior to their admission 
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to the Union. Specifically, the Board ad- 
vised that when Alaska and Hawaii were Ter- 
ritories, air transportation between the 
States and Alaska or Hawaii was “overseas 
air transportation” as defined in the Federal 
Aviation Act and, consequently, the Board 
had authority under existing law, to permit 
air carriers to grant reduced rates to mili- 
tary personnel traveling at their own expense 
on furlough between the States and these 
Territories. With their admission to the 
Union, such transportation can no longer 
be regarded as “overseas air transportation” 
and authority to grant reduced rates under 
section 403(b) is lacking. 

Your committee adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Board but has limited the privi- 
lege to travel only between a place in Alaska 
or Hawaii on the one hand and a place 
in any of the other States, on the other 
hand. This amendment would not permit or 
authorize the carriage of military furlough 
traffic at reduced rates to or from any other 
place in the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee: and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 4049) was read the third 

time and passed. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1329, H.R. 
10474, which is to be the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10474) to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 





NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
WINS AMERICAN LEGION AWARD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, each year 
the American Legion, as part of its 
Americanism program, conducts a na- 
tionwide high school oratorical contest 
through its 50 departments. This con- 
test is approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals who 
assist in the organization and judging of 
the contest. This year more than 350,- 
000 high school students competed in 12 
basic regions. The subject was a phase 
of the Constitution of the United States 
chosen by the student. 

The winner of regional No. 2 contest, 
covering New York, New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, and Rhode Island, is Frank J. 
Buono, of Binghamton, N.Y. This 17- 
year-old high school senior selected as 
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the title of his oration, “The Framing 
Fathers and the Constitution.” This is 
a most laudable achievement and I con- 


gratulate the young man. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ora- 
tion be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE FRAMING FATHERS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

On a beautiful Sunday afternoon, last sum- 
mer, I had the rare privilege of visiting a 
shrine. I visited the national shrine dedi- 
cated to free men everywhere—Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, Pa. There, in the scenic 
grandeur of Independence Square, in the 
heart of the modern city, I gazed upon the 
birthplace of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. And as I looked upon the 
simple splendor of the red brick statehouse. 
I thought about the men who made history 
there. And as I thought about their inspir- 
ing lives and of the seemingly hopeless task 
before them, I suddenly realized that here, on 
this very spot, was the beginning of the 
contribution which they made to their coun- 
try, and to posterity. They gave us the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Here it was, then, in the quiet, graceful 
surroundings of 18th century colonial Amer- 
ica, that they met in a period considered the 
most critical time in the history of our Na- 
tion. And as I entered the assembly hall, I 
thought I heard a voice. It spoke: “Gentle- 
men, we have emerged from the Revolution- 
ary War. Victory is ours and we have 
gained our freedom. Shall be now destroy 
what we have won? The Thirteen Colonies 
are operating under different forms of coloni- 
al government. We are separated by social 
and economic differences. The feeling of 
national unity, born within us during the 
war years, has now changed to jealousy and 
hate. There are threats of rebellion every- 
where. The colonies are looking to us, the 
delegates to this Constitutional Convention, 
to save them and our young Nation from 
disaster and ruin.” 

And as I looked about the room, I saw Ben- 
Jamin Franklin, inventor, philosopher, and 
wise man. I saw James Madison, Virginia 
lawyer, the Father of the Constitution. I 
saw Alexander Hamilton, genius in all mat- 
ters of finance. I saw George Washington, 
soldier, statesman, leader of men. And Isaw 
Charles Pinckney, James Randolph, planters 
from Virginia, farmers, businessmen, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, rich men, poor men. 

And I thought about those long, hot after- 
noons, in the summer of 1787, when tempers 
flared and men made threats; when political 
beliefs and social differences made the task 
seem hopeless indeed; when the delegates 
discovered that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, whatever amendments they might con- 
tain, would be inadequate to establish a 
strong central government; when they cast 
aside the original purpose of the Conven- 
tion and proceeded to form an entirely new 
government. I thought of the pleading and 
the disappointment, and the heartbreak, 
too, made bearable only by the sturdy faith 
of those patriots who cast aside all differ- 
ences and finally, through compromise and 
understanding—and because of the common 
bond that existed in their hearts for free- 
dom and the right of the individual— 
brought forth the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

And all at once I knew, as I stood there, 
that here was a document the like of which 
the world has never known. -.The great 
English statesman, William Gladstone, once 
called the Constitution of the United States 
the most wonderful work ever struck off at 
one time by the brain and purpose of man. 
It had not been wrested by force from a 
despot king, nor did it develop over the 
years by trial and error. But rather, here 
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was a document that grew from the spiritual 
depths of the people themselves, without any 
previous experience and training in self- 
government, without indeed any other guid- 
ance but the desire of men to be free. It 
established the first great order in the age- 
old chaos of politics. It arose out of all 
classes and subjected them to an equal law. 
It wiped out all social casts, and thenceforth 
no one was called lord or master, and no 
one remained superior or inferior to his 
neighbor except by the natural and desir- 
able distinctions of virtue, heroism, and in- 
tellect. Here was a document, conservative 
in that it clung steadfastly to the spirit of 
liberty, yet elastic enough to meet the ever- 
changing aspects of society and human na- 
ture, a document with a system of checks 
and balances and a control shared by the 
States, the Federal Government, and by the 
people themselves. 

Our Founding Fathers created for pos- 
terity the very best that mankind, till then, 
had been able to offer. For did not they 
mold into this one glorious document the 
democracy of the Greeks, the freedom of 
the Romans, the principles of the Magna 
Charta? Yes, the work of the Framing 
Fathers was completed, 

Since then, we have grown from one of 
the smallest nations of the world to be one 
of the greatest and the most populous. We 
have grown richer than all the rest of man- 
kind. Our skyscraper towers rise higher 
in the clouds than man could ever have 
dreamed, and deeper than the ocean floor 
lie the beds of our inexhaustible mines. Our 
endiess roadways web this vast continent of 
the earth and our ships plow through all 
its waters. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, as I stood there, 
172 years later, in spite of these material 
accomplishments, I suddenly became aware 
of the problems which we face in 1960 Amer- 
ica—juvenile delinquency, disobedience to 
our laws, intolerance of the rights of men 
of all races and creeds. To assist us in the 
solution of these problems, we need the in- 
spiration of these men of yesterday. And I 
feel that, as their spirit moved me, so must 
we, as a nation be inspired by these great 
men. They stand in the unbroken line of 
patriots whose personal sacrifice and devo- 
tion to country must be an inspiration to 
those of us who live. Let us make better 
use of our heritage. Let us protect these 
fundamental rights of men, so hard won 
and so generously provided for by our Fram- 
ing Fathers. We have inherited from them 
a priceless possession—the Constitution of 
the United States. It is their monument 
to freedom. It is the gift of their noble 
hearts to us. But it is also a most sacred 
obligation. Now it is our turn. It is our 
duty to pass it on, intact, to future genera- 
tions. 

Let us keep the faith of the Framing 
Fathers of the Constitution. If we keep 
that faith—and if this be our motto, “In 
God is our trust,” then, the banner of free 
men forever shall wave o’er this land of the 
free, this home of the brave. 

PRANK J. BUONO. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have always taken great pride in the 
leadership of the University of Minne- 
sota in the program of international 
educational exchange. As with the pri- 
vate colleges of Minnesota, the univer- 
sity has demonstrated a thorough under- 
standing of the role of the American 
college and university in creating a more 
vigorous and meaningful American for- 


eign policy. 
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Among recent comments on the inter- 
national education exchange program, 
few have so much information and dis- 
play so much insight into the exchange 
program as the University of Minnesota 
Alumni News, April 1960 issue. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the REecorp ex- 
cerpts from several of the articles pre- 
pared for this issue of the Minnesota 
Alumni News. 

I call these articles to the attention 
of my colleagues as an illustration of 
the vigorous role being played by uni- 
versity leaders in developing broader 
understanding and cooperation among 
people. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE 


(By J. L. Morrill, president, University of 
Minnesota) 


The migration of scholars from one coun- 
try to study in another is not new. 

Not only in the Middle Ages, with their 
sometimes roving scholastic guilds of masters 
and students in the Western World, but also 
in the ancient Asian universities it occurred. 
Historians have noted the export of Bud- 
dhism to China and other Asian countries by 
Chinese students in large numbers who s0- 
journed in India between the fifth and 
seventh centuries, principally at the famed 
University of Nalanda. In China itself, be- 
ginning with the seventh century there were 
outstanding cosmopolitan universities with 
student migrants from Siberia, India, Greece, 
Arabia, Persia, and Japan. 

Nearer to our own day, have been the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of American scholars 
who flocked to the great German universities 
of the 19th century for graduate study, and 
the long procession of Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford from this country, for example. 

But there were slender precedents to the 
worldwide educational exchange which has 
followed upon World War II. How many 
thousands of students, scholars, and scien- 
tists from how many lands in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are now in the 
universities and technical institutes in Soviet 
Russia we do not know with any accuracy. 
But the flood of some 50,000 foreign students 
on American campuses today far surpasses 
our prewar experience—and the number of 
American students and teachers in the uni- 
versities and governmental missions overseas 
exceeds almost infinitely any prewar exodus 
of this kind. 

Truly the educational world of today has 
become one world beyond anything we have 
ever known. 

All this we welcome, for it has been always 
the instinct of universities to recognize that 
knowledge transcends national boundaries 
and that the quest for, and the fellowship 
of, learning are universal. Deeply we have 
believed and understood with men and wom- 
en everywhere, of every race, religion, and 
color, that learning above all else can con- 
tribute best to “the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind”; and that “it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed,” as it was declared in 
the first sentence of the constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

The University of Minnesota today is a 
different and better, a more significant and 
productive institution by reason of the nearly 
1,000 students and teachers and researchers 
from other lands, and by reason of our work- 
ing partnership with the National University 
of Seoul and far-off Korea. 

We are confronted with new challenges to 
which the universities of this and every other 
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nation are just beginning to respond. Inter- 
national educational exchange, I deeply be- 
lieve, is at the threshold of a new destiny 
and vastly greater dimensions which we must 
strive better to perceive and must endeavor 
more usefully to realize. 
GopHERS COMPOSE OUR INTERNATIONAL 
ALUMNI 


(Evrror’s NoTte.—In April 1958 the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota received a grant from the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York to make a study 
of continuing relationships with our foreign 
alumni. Forrest G. Moore, 1946, M.A., 1953, 
Ph. D., adviser to foreign students at the 
university since 1946, had the opportunity to 
visit alumni in 13 Asian countries, the 
United Arab Republic and Greece. Here he 
tells what he found in the way of alumni 
interest and something of the nature of the 
problems and challenges faced by our alumni 
overseas.) 

“Don’t make us oversea orphans, please.” 

This plea was voiced by a young Minne- 
sota-trained scientist, back in his home 
country since 1958. 

What does he mean? 
sea alumni expect of us? 

It was questions like these that led the 
University of Minnesota to express an in- 
terest in undertaking a study of its oversea 
alumni in an attempt to determine what 
needs to be done to retain the institution’s 
contacts with them. 

From December 1958 to March 1959 I 
visited—in their homes and on the job—268 
former students of the university. About 
half of the group visited were able to take 
time to respond to questions about their 
feelings of the importance of maintaining 
contact, and to express their ideas about how 
we can best accomplish this purpose. Fifty- 
two were interviewed at length in an attempt 
to determine the problems of maintaining 
the contact as well as the benefits which 
could result from maintenance. Their re- 
sponses were encouraging, provocative, and 
practical. 

From the cautious reminder that “the 
university should not build up hope for 
something that can’t be done” to the cryptic 
comment that “continued communication 
with the experts in one’s own field is essential 
to the serious researcher’s existence,’ the 
responses backed enthusiastically the impor- 
tance of maintaining contact with oversea 
alumni. 

In a number of instances the feeling was 
expressed that the attention being paid to 
this idea is long overdue. Those alumni who 
attended the university in the twenties— 
and there were a number of these oldtimers 
in the Philippines, Taiwan, and India— 
spoke of President L. D. Coffman's visits to 
alumni around the world in 1931-32 and 
waxed nostalgic about their days at Min- 
nesota. 

The purpose behind such contact and the 
means by which the relationships may be 
maintained are much less agreed upon. The 
problems of keeping the relationship per- 
sonal, valuable, and free of political over- 
tones are undisputed. The more recent re- 
turnees speak of the importance of keeping 
up professional contacts. They see this as 
a channel through which they can give their 
major advisers a sense of the problems they 
face in putting their training into practice 
and at the same time keeping themselves 
up to date in their fields. 

Here and there an alumnus, not quite 
satisfied with his own performance or his 
professional advancement, spoke of the 
value of the morale support which contact 
gives, and a few alumni hold the view that 
the parent university must follow up its 
alumni to evaluate accurately the outcome 
of university training. 

It was tremendously encouraging to see 
these alumni on the job, many of them hold- 
ing positions of power and responsibility 


What do our over- 
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that will do much to shape the view of hu- 
man values and economic policies, affecting 
the lives of millions of people, in the decades 
ahead. Their dedication to their work, the 
professional skill with which they are solv- 
ing problems and the enthusiasm with which 
they face these problems is inspiring to see. 
The university can be justly proud of the 
role it has played in their education for 
leadership. 

And this leadership is evident in every 
country visited. In Japan their leadership 
is most evident in the field of education, 
but many of those who studied at the uni- 
versity during the last 12 years are now 
working in ministries of the government. 

With the resurgence of Japanese industry 
and the reappearance of their industrial 
products on the international market, 
American-trained Japanese find their serv- 
ices in demand in the large corporations 
with oversea customers. Andrew Naka- 
mura, 1947, B.M.E., 1948, M.S. and ME., 
missed my visit to Japan because he was 
on a business trip accompanying the presi- 
dent of his company to the United States 
and South America. Another alumnus had 
recently moved to France as an Officer in 
the Paris branch of the Bank of Japan. 

In Turkey, Greece, and Iran, the alumni 
groups, though small (20-30) in number, 
are making effective contributions in col- 
leges and universities and in government 
agencies in the fields of public health, medi- 
cine, and engineering. In each of these 
countries, individual alumni often are work- 
ing in enterprises that maximize their effec- 
tiveness as internationally trained experts. 

These include foundations, private busi- 
ness firms, and educational institutions that 
are, in effect, mutually sponsored by in- 
country and American interests. The posi- 
tions of influence and importance these 
alumni hold are evidence of the cordial re- 
ception given to American-trained foreign 
students. 

These alumni also are being called on to 
serve as experts in other foreign countries. 
Alumni from Iran, Pakistan, and the United 
Arab Republic have served with UNESCO 
Missions in other African and Asian coun- 
tries in projects attempting to overcome the 
debilitating effects of illiteracy and disease. 

In Korea, the number of alumni has risen 
rapidly because of the university’s contract 
with Seoul National University. More than 
200 individuals have been trained in this 
program during the 5 years of operation end- 
ing October 19, 1959, and the presence of 
Minnesota-trained agriculturalists, engineers, 
and physicians is becoming the dominant 
force in education in Korea. Alumni say 
that the reputation of Harvard and Colum- 
bia as the universities to attend in the 
United States is being overshadowed by that 
of Minnesota. 

Taiwan-located alumni are a combination 
of oldtimers and recent returnees. The 
president of the Minnesota Club at the time 
of my visit to Taiwan, Mr. Shu-Ming Lin, 
received a bachelor of science degree from 
the school of architecture in 1920. His 
brother, Sze Chen Lin, 1922, E.M., 1923, M.S., 
studied geology under Professor Grout. Still 
another early alumnus is President Yuan- 
Tsai Tu of Taiwan Provincial Normal Uni- 
versity and another, Ching-Po Sun, 1925, 
B.S. Ag., 1926, M.S., heads the department 
of agricultural engineering at National 
Taiwan University. 

Among the more recent alumni are five 
who work on the Joint Commission of Rural 
Reconstruction, which has established a pat- 
tern of economy and effectiveness in the use 
of American aid for improvement in agri- 
culture in Taiwan. Dr. Y. S. Tsiang, 1940, 
M.S., 1945, Ph. D., an advisee of Professor 
Emeritus Herbert K. Hayes in agronomy, is 
secretary-general. 

The alumni group in Taiwan is a well 
organized and active group. Dr. J. L. Wong, 
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1922, D.DS., and C. Y. Wu, a 1950 graduate in 
agricultural economics, are among its enthu- 
siastic members, both active in getting a 
club established on Taiwan after the retreat 
from the mainland in 1948-50. 

Minnesotans who visit Taiwan are given a 
warm welcome as both Harold Stassen, 1927, 
B.A., 1929, LL.B., and Gov. Orville Freeman, 
1940, B.A., 1946, LL.B., found during their 
visits to the Par East. Members of the 
alumni group are disappointed when visitors 
from Minnesota neglect to let them know of 
their arrival in Taipei, as they want to be 
brought up to date on the Minnesota news 
and have the opportunity to host Minnesota 
friends. 

The Philippine alumni constituency is the 
largest organized oversea alumni group. In 
the Manila area alone, some 40 alumni 
meet regularly to renew Minnesota ties. Dr. 
Juan C. Orendain, 1918-20, well-known 
Manila attorney who attended both Minne- 
sota and St. Thomas, has been the president 
of the club for the past 2 years. A directory 
of alumni of Big Ten universities is published 
and an annual meeting held Thanksgiving 
Day to install—as president of the Big Ten 
Alumni Association—the president of the 
alumni club of the university which wins 
the conference title in football. 

“Johnny,” as he is affectionately known 
among his associates, is hoping that one of 
these days a Philippine alumnus of Minne- 
sota will be the president. 

Alumni in the Philippines from Minnesota 
are heavily committed to leadership in edu- 
cation. About half of the 40 in the Manila 
area are teaching in colleges and universities 
or providing leadership in secondary educa- 
tion. Cesario Bandong, 1952, MS., is princi- 
pal of Torres High School, the largest in 
Manila with more than 8,000 students in- 
cluding those in evening classes. 

Others serve on the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines in Quezon City and 
Laguna, Central Luzon Agricultural College, 
Central Philippine University, University of 
Santo Tomas, Wesleyan College, Philippine 
Normal College, Araneta University, Univer- 
sity of the East, and Philippine Women’s 
College. Still other alumni are serving in the 
fields of public health, dentistry, and 
medicine. d 

The alumni groups in Malaya, Burma, and 
Iraq are all post-World War II. Small in 
number—5 in Malaya, 13 in Burma, and 20 
in Iraq—they have had no need or wish to 
organize as a group. Some of them have 
been in touch with each other informally, but 
in most instances, my visit brought a number 
of them together for the first time. 

In Malaya, three of the five alumni had 
journalistic training. The effect of the Brit- 
ish educagional system for the United States 
trained, including the passing of University 
of Malaya examination as the only avenue 
of qualifying for a government job, was ad- 
versely commented upon by the alumni. 
Those educated in the United States are sel- 
dom able to obtain a government position. 

A group of the oversea alumni recently 
had banded together in an effort to get the 
government to recognize degrees earned in 
the United States as equivalent to the de- 
grees of the University of Malaya. An on- 
the-spot observer indicated that the group 
had made the mistake of trying to compel 
the government to recognize degrees from 
all American colleges and universities as 
equivalent. 

Alumni in Malaya are not very positive 
about the importance of followup relation- 
ships. One alumnus indicated he felt that 
many changes would need to come to Ma- 
laya before continued affiliation with an 
American university would be of any value— 
a feeling that one would be better off if he 
had taken his higher education in Great 
Britain or if he hadn’t, to keep quiet about it. 

Burmese alumni are few in number but 
have had the opportunity to be very effec- 
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tive. U. Myint, 1954, MS., a graduate in 
agricultural economics, serves as deputy sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Rural Develop- 
ment corporation. U Khin, 1951, M.A., is 
deputy director of information for the gov- 
ernment, and Hla Aung, 1953, M.A., serves 
as executive secretary of the Burma Law In- 
stitute. All hold positions which allow 
them to take an active part in the develop- 
ments taking place in Burma. 

Alumni from Thailand all are located in 
Bangkok or Dhonburi, the twin cities on 
the Chao Pharya River. The first students 
from Thailand enrolled at Minnesota during 
World War II. Thailand, like the Philip- 
pines, sends many women to the United 
States since they often continue their careers 
after marriage. Numerous alumni have 
studied in the field of public health and the 
majority are employed in universities or in 
government posts. " 

There is an informal alumni organization 
with an alumnus named as convenor of the 
group. Two of the group have been promi- 
nent in government circles. Mrs. Nandaka 
Suprabhatananda is secretary to the mayor 
of Bangkok and Chalaw Vanaputi heads the 
Ministry of Interior. 

In India, Pakistan, and Israel the alumni 
are graduates primarily in the fields of agri- 
culture and engineering. The partition of 
Pakistan and India in 1948 has meant the 
wholesale relocation of alumni, and one re- 
sult of my visit was to bring up-to-date uni- 
versity records on alumni in the Indian sub- 
continent. 

One gets the feeling in both India and 
Pakistan that the graduates in agriculture 
surely hold the key to the future in these 
two countries. Their responsibilities are 
heavy. 

Positions held by alumni in India include 
those of the joint director of agriculture in 
Mysore, Andhre Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh, 
head of the Institute of Jute Technology in 
Calcutta and principal of the Assam Engi- 
neering College in Assam, to name only two. 
The Hyderbad alumni group includes three 
alumni who attended the university in the 
twenties and thirties. 

Dr. L. G. Kulkarni, plant genetics, and 
Dr. Syed Vaheeduddin, plant pathology, re- 
ceived Ph. D.’s from Minnesota in 1934 and 
1936, respectively, and the third, G. A. Dewaji, 
began his work at the university in 1922 
and received his B.S. in mechanical engi- 
neering in 1926. His daughter, Miss Vera 
Dewaji, only recently returned to India from 
a@ year’s study at Minnesota to take up work 
at the Institute of Preventive Medicine in 
Hyderbad. 

Government offices and educational insti- 
tutions in New Delhi employ 17 alumni of 
the university. Three graduates of Minne- 
sota located in New Delhi are serving in im- 
portant posts in the Ministry of Agriculture. 
They are Mohan P. Bhargava, 1946, M.S., con- 
cerned with community development and 
cooperatives; P. R. Mehta, 1948, Ph. D., plant 
protection quarantine and storage; and T. R. 
Mehta, 1948, Ph. D., farm extension work. 

In Pakistan, as in India, many alumni are 
serving in the field of agriculture. Many 
Pakistan alumni came to the university as 
Indian Government scholars before parti- 
tion. The more recent returnees studied 
mainly in engineering fields. Men in their 
early thirties, they are having the oppor- 
tunity to pioneer new developments in a new 
country. 

In West Pakistan A. A. Anwar, 1949, Ph. D., 
head of the microbiology department, and 
S. Z. Hasanain, 1948, Ph. D., head of the 
botany department, are both at the Univer- 
sity of Karachi; and F. S. Hasan, 1954, MS., 
1957, Ph. D., and S. B. Ali, 1948, M.C.E., serve 
in the Ministry of Agriculture. Chowdhry 
Mohammed Rafique, 1950, Ph. D., at Rawal- 
pindi works in the Soil Conservation Direc- 
torate. Others are located at Punjab Agri- 
culture College, Lyallpur; Government Cen- 
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tral College, Quetta; and in Lahore. All are 
among the alumni completing work at Min- 
nesota since 1946. 

Alumni in the United Arab Republic are 
an example of an influential group of 
alumni; young, vigorous, and with training 
of high quality. Fifteen of the twenty-two 
alumni in Cairo and Alexandria took Ph. D. 
degrees while in the United States and as a 
consequence are moving rapidly into posi- 
tions of significance. 

These are but a few of Minnesota’s alumni 
found working in 80 countries around the 
world. In all 15 countries visited I found 
young men and women doing a dedicated and 
effective job in the struggle to improve the 
living standards, the health, and literacy of 
their people. 

American alumni of the university also are 
at work in many of these countries. Over- 
sea alumni look to the university for 
leadership in the field of higher education. 
They want and expect the university to 
maintain contacts with its graduates. They 
feel they have the right to be kept abreast 
of the university’s development and to be 
able to call on professional colleagues in the 
university for advice and assistance. 

They expect and wish to demonstrate by 
personal example the vitality and the ef- 
fectiveness of an education obtained at the 
University of Minnesota. They néed our 
help. 

MINNESOTA’S FOREIGN STUDENT ProcRamM— 
A Srory or ProGRess 


(By Forrest G. Moore, foreign student 

adviser) 

Fall 1959, 284 new students from over- 
seas began classes for the first time on the 
University of Minnesota campus. 

They joined approximately 600 others who 
had been at Minnesota from 1 quarter to 
about 5 years, studying in 117 different grad- 
uate fields and in most of the undergrad- 
uate colleges. 

Eighteen in every one hundred are women, 
36 percent are married, but only 52 percent 
of those married have family members with 
them in this country. 

India, China, Korea, and Canada each send 
more than 100 students to the campus. 
More than 20 students each are registered 
in the fields of agronomy and plant genetics, 
entomology, analytical chemistry, civil, 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
neering, business administration, economics, 
English, internal medicine, and surgery. 

The interplay of ideas which takes place 
between American and foreign students, as 
these young people from overseas seek an 
education on our campus today, is the result 
of an early and sustained interest at Minne- 
sota in oversea students. 

In the first published calendar of the 
university (1874-75), students from Nova 
Scotia, Canada and Denmark, were listed 
alongside those in the Dacotah Territory and 
Texas. By 1912~—13, 30 foreign students from 
13 countries took their place among an 
enroliment of 3,414. The first student from 
oversea to receive a Ph. D. from the grad- 
uate school, Sakyo Kanda of Japan, com- 
pleted his work at the university in 1915. 

A U.S. Office of Education bulletin issued 
in 1921 mentions Minnesota as one of 74 
educational institutions offering courses of 
special interest to foreign students. Agri- 
culture, medicine, dentistry, geology and 
chemistry were listed as the schools and de- 
partments with strong courses. 

That year, 45 oversea students were reg- 
istered at Minnesota and the university 
ranked 20th among all the schools in the 
country in the number of foreign students 
enrolled, 

The university very early indicated an in- 
terest in providing special assistance for the 
oversea student. The Regents’ Minutes for 
December 13, 1921, carried a notation of the 
appointment of H. J. Leonard 1912 D.DS., 
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1915 B.A., of the School of Dentistry, as 
Adviser to Foreign Students. In 1925-26, 
J. B. Johnston, chairman of a special com- 
mittee on Freshman Week, recommended 
that a special “committee on advice and 
help for foreign students” be appointed. 

By 1927-28, the number of oversea stu- 
dents had reached 198. The late Alfred E. 
Koenig 1910 M.A., then secretary of the 
Minneapolis YMCA, spent many hours dur- 
ing these years working with oversea stu- 
dents. He was a member of the committee 
on foreign students, chaired by the late 
E. M. Freeman 1898 B.S., 1899 M.S., 1905 
Ph. D., then dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Home Economics, 
which authored a report that received the 
approval and endorsement of the university 
senate and President L. D. Coffman in 1931. 
The report called for the establishment of 
an office to assist foreign students, and rec- 
ommended that the dean of women and 
dean of men maintain centralized records on 
foreign students. 

From 1931-35 C. P. Barnum, 1904, B.A., 
offered creative leadership to the university’s 
work with foreign students. The Rotary 
Club of Minneapolis financed the program 
for 3 years and in 1934-35 the Carnegie Corp. 
of New York made a grant to continue the 
project. 

During this period the university received 
the Education Medal for distinguished serv- 
ice in promoting international goodwill and 
understanding, awarded by the Federation 
Interalliée des Anciens Combattants (Inter- 
national Body of War Veterans). 

The depression years, followed by the 
years of tension in Europe, combined to de- 
emphasize the importance of work with for- 
eign students and from 1936-46 the adviser 
to foreign students worked on a part-time 
basis under the administrative leadership 
first of Prof. Harold S. Quigley in the Inter- 
national Relations Bureau, and then under 
E. G. Williamson, 1931, Ph. D., dean of 
students. 

During these years Prof. Asher N. Christen- 
sen, 1924, B.A. (1986-42), Aldus C. Smith, 
1944, Ph. D. (1942-44), and John D. Foley, 
1940, B.A. (1944-46), served as advisers to 
foreign students. 

Through most of this period and until her 
death in 1957 Mrs. Mary Frances Pierce, 
secretary to deans of the graduate school 
from 1914-39, took an active interest in 
oversea students, both as a part of her work 
in the graduate school office and through her 
interest and sponsorship of the Cosmopol- 
itan Club. This group played a vital role 
in bringing together American and foreign 
students to work on common problems and 
discuss ideas of mutual interest from its 
inception on the campus in 1911 until the 
late forties. 

As a result of the attention given ex- 
change of students with Latin America early 
in World War IT, in 1941-42 the Regents—at 
the recommendation of Professor Christen- 
sen—voted to authorize two tuition scholar- 
ships from Latin American students. 

Graduate Dean T. C. Blegen 1912, B.A. 
1915, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. in 1942, was desig- 
nated chairman of the committee to ad- 
minister these scholarships and during the 
ensuing 18 years Blegen and many mem- 
bers of the original committee (Professors 
E. C. Stakman 1906, B.A. 1910, M.A. 1913, 
Ph.D., Christensen, F. B. Barton 1917-19 and 
Williamson) were to furnish incisive and 
creative leadership to the _ university’s 
mounting commitment to the implementa- 
tion of the purposes and ideals of interna- 
tional educational interchange. 

In June, 1945, at the urging of the com- 
mittee on Latin American scholarships, 
President W. C. Coffey charged the com- 
mittee with the responsibility of surveying 
the entire situation of both undergraduate 
and graduate foreign students and the role 
of the university in their education. 
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This committee transmitted to President 
J. L. Morrill in August, 1945, a comprehen- 
sive report which was to serve as the guide 
to development of the foreign student pro- 
gram at the university in years to come. 
In July, 1946, President Morrill acted on one 
of the committee’s urgent recommendations 
by authorizing sufficient funds to employ a 
full-time foreign student adviser. 

The action was none too soon since the 
end of World War II brought to this coun- 
try an influx of foreign students which 
sharply increased their enrollment at the 
university. 

In addition to urging the appointment of 
a full-time adviser, the committee of 
foreign students proposed the adoption of 
a statement on university policy regarding 
educational facilities for foreign students. 
The statement, which was timely and far- 
sighted in its implications, reads in part: 

The University of Minnesota recognizes 
that a great university builds and enhances 
its scholarly «tanding and prestige not only 
through educating students from its own 
native State and from other parts of the 
United States, but also through educating 
those from many foreign countries. This is 
equally true in all fields of professional, 
scientific, and cultural study. For this and 
other related reasons, the university en- 
courages and actively seeks to increase the 
enrollment of foreign students in its under- 
graduate, professional, and graduate colleges. 
Consistent with the diversified requisites of 
an educational program balanced for both 
American and foreign students, the univer- 
sity further undertakes to make fully avail- 
able its facilities—instructional, cultural, 
counseling and housing—in educating for- 
eign students and in forwarding their per- 
sonal welfare while enrolled as students in 
the university. 

The performance of the initia] Latin Amer- 
ican students awarded scholarships was im- 
pressive and the committee advocated and 
was authorized to increase the number of 
scholarships to 6, 12, 30, and then, in 1948, 
to 40. In 1946 the Latin American Scholar- 
ship Committee became the Foreign Student 
Committee and the benefits of the tuition 
scholarships were extended to students from 
all countries. 

Foundations also have come to the assist- 
ance of the university in providing financial 
aid. Since 1952 the John Cowles Founda- 
tion annually has provided funds for fel- 
lowships for Asian students and in 1959 
this interest was broadened to include stu- 
dents from Africa. Since their inception, 
these fellowships have been used to aid 130 
students from 11 countries studying for 
graduate degrees. 

American students on campus have made 
significant contributions to the financial 
support of the programs for the interchange 
of information and experience between 
U.S. and foreign students. Since 1951 at 
least one student from the university has 
studied at the Free University of Berlin and 
in return, a student from Berlin has spent a 
year on the university campus. 

An additional demonstration of the vital- 
ity of student leadership saw the arrival 
on the campus in 1956 of a student leader 
from both Indonesia and Japan. This pro- 
gram, now in its fourth year of operation, is 
supported jointly by student organizations, 
the university and the National Student As- 
sociation. 

The importance of foreign students on 
campus as a facet in the education of Ameri- 
can students was stressed in the 1945 re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Students. 
In 1950-51 Minnesota students launched an 
American brother-sister program. Specially 
trained American students assisted newly 
arrived foreign students in becoming famil- 
iar with the demands and the potential of 
American university life. Each year more 
than 100 American students are selected and 
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take part in this program. They are selected 
on the basis of special interests ranging from 
the language and culture of the oversea 
student to preparation for oversea employ- 
ment. 

As the number of students from overseas 
increased the university became more cog- 
nizant of its role in their training. An in- 
ternationally minded university community 
is indicated by the increasing number of 
faculty members from overseas on the staff. 
Many faculty members go abroad on sab- 
batical leave or on special projects (35 spent 
from 3 months to a year overseas in 1958-59 
and 38 leaves of absence have been granted 
during the 1959-60 academic year). 

Special programs such as the Minnesota- 
Seoul National University relationship under 
the sponsorship of the International Coop- 
eration Administration insure that a num- 
ber of the university’s best minds devote 
some time assisting in the solution of the 
problems of educating for leadership in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 

All of these developments have found an 
atmosphere of ready acceptance on the Min- 
nesota campus; welcome supplements to the 
academic experience of the classroom and 
laboratory. For the test of greatness here— 
as in any university—is the quality of its 
faculty. The foreign student comes to the 
campus because of the scientific excellence 
exemplified by men such as E. C. Stakman, 
to name only one of the pioneers in the 
shaping of a university of international 
reputation. 

During the 1958-59 calendar year more 
than 1,100 foreign students studied at the 
university. During the same period, 184 
completed degrees, 46 received the Ph. D., 
and 110 were awarded the master’s degree 
between July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 
Two of every three foreign graduate students 
who register at the university take an ad- 
vanced degree and fewer than 10 percent fail 
to maintain satisfactory records while at- 
tending. 





HEALTH CARE FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cent articles in labor newspapers give 
excellent perspective on the anxiety of 
our senior citizens about the terrifying 
costs of health care and private health 
insurance for older people. 

One article, appearing in the April 14 
issue of the Machinist, a publication of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, is entitled “A Tragedy of Old Age.” 
The second article, which appeared in 
the AFL-CIO News of April 9, igentitled 
“Health Insurance Too High for Aged.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Machinist, April 14, 1960] 
A TRAGEDY OF OLD AGE 
(By Dr. William A. Sawyer) 

One doesn’t have to be a doctor very long 
without realizing that older folks have fre- 
quent medical needs which they haven't the 
money to pay for. Many doctors take care 
of such people without charging them any- 
thing. This has been a tradition of the 
medical profession—never to refuse treat- 
ment even though the patient could not 
afford to pay. 

Even though older folks have read that 
doctors will take care of them for nothing, 
few would have the courage to ask for it. 

Despite the statement in the press by the 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
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tion that doctors have been willing for years 
to treat all patients regardless of their ability 
to pay, this hardly seems the dignified 
answer to such a large and increasing prob- 
lem. I do not believe that doctors generally 
would relish this as the answer. 

If everyone had voluntary prepaid insur- 
ance that was never canceled, there would 
be no need for something like the Forand 
bill. There are too many old folks past 65 
who have inadequate insurance protection 
for their later years. From testimony given 
to the McNamara Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Aged, there is ample evidence of 
need. Whether the Forand bill is the best 
answer is beside the point. Something like 
it is urgently required. 

One man writes, “I have two sore stiff hip 
joints and lower spine. I cannot walk up the 
steps. I cannot raise my feet. The doctors 
do not seem to know my trouble. I walk 
only with the back of a chair. I can’t put 
any weight on my sore hip joints. The 
neighbors bring in something to eat. Have 
no social security. Have nothing, so I am 
asking your help. Thank you.” 

This is not an uncommon letter. I get 
them frequently. The need for medical care 
for those past 65 is a pressing problem, and 
there are going to be more old people. 

Organized medicine’s opposition to an or- 
derly way, such as the Forand bill, of han- 
dling such problems is unrealistic. They 
say these people ought to ask for welfare 
relief. To obtain this aid the recipient must 
prove his poverty, often to the point of tak- 
ing @ pauper’s oath. In many States they 
must assign their homes, and sell their cars. 

Organized labor rejects this recommenda- 
tion. They say it is unjust that they go on 
relief after retirement from a lifetime of 
work. Through such a provision of social 
security as the Forand bill, they could have 
medical and hospital care when they need it, 
by paying in during their working years. 

Many of these over 65 can get along fairly 
well until illness comes into the picture. 

This is illustrated by the fact that one of 
the major causes of hospital deficits is the 
inability of those over 65 to pay their hos- 
pital bills. One witness before the Mc- 
Namara committee said that “this cost is 
now socialized by united community funds, 
other charity funds, individual donations, 
and subsidy from local, State, and Federal 
taxes. Meeting the cost through the insur- 
ance provisions of the Federal social secu- 
rity system is merely a more orderly and 
efficient way of meeting this already accepted 
social obligation.” 


[From the AFL-CIO News, Apr. 9, 1960] 
HEALTH INSURANCE TOO HIGH FOR AGED 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

Most older people can’t afford even the best 
of the new hospital and surgical insurance 
plans currently being offered them. This de- 
partmrent’s survey of “over-65” plans finds 
that the problem of medical insurance for 
senior citizens is simply too big for private 
companies or voluntary associations to solve. 

The only feasible solution yet proposed is 
the use of the present social security machin- 
ery as provided by the Forand bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. That way we would de- 
posit a quarter a week in the social security 
Ppiggybank during our working years and 
our employers would chip in another quar- 
ter, to pay for hospital and surgical needs 
when we retire. 

Here are the financial facts of retirement: 

1. It now costs about $205 a month for a 
retired couple to have a modest standard of 
living in a typical U.S. city, as based on data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Community Council of Greater New York. 
This is a modest budget providing for a 
three-room apartment, about a dollar a day 
per person for food, and approximately $15 
to $17 a month in most cities for medical 
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care. The medical allotment worked out by 
welfare experts takes 8 percent of the modest 
model budget compared to the 5 to 6 percent 
most younger families spend. 

2. Most elderly people can’t afford even this 
modest budget. Actually three out of five 
older people have less than $1,000 a year 
money income from all sources, compared to 
the welfare council budget of about $2,400 
a year for a couple or $1,700 for a single per- 
son. Even the current maximum social 
security of $170 to a couple can’t meet this 
modest budget with its medical allotment 
outlay of $15 to $17. 

You want to know how much retired per- 
sons really can afford for medical care? Two- 
thirds of the people over 65 interviewed in a 
survey by the Health Information Founda- 
tion said they could pay just $5 a month for 
insurance that covered all medical expenses. 

3. Even if you could afford $15 to $17 a 
month, the best of the plans now available 
would take most of your medical-care allot- 
ment and not begin to meet all your medical 
needs. 

The retired worker’s dilemma is that the 
purportedly cheap medical insurance being 
offered him provides only very limited bene- 
fits, but more adequate insurance is too 
costly. 

For example, the plan now being offered by 
the American Asscciation of Retired Per- 
sons costs a couple $144 a year if you in- 
clude partial insurance for doctors’ visits 
outside the hospital. Yet the model budget 
provides only about $200 a year for all med- 
ical care. This must pay for dentists, drugs, 
eyeglasses and other needs, as well as that 
part of the surgical, hospital, and doctor 
expenses not covered by the insurance. For* 
example, the AARP plan, like the similar 
“65 plus” plan being promoted by the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co., pays only $10 a day 
for hospital care compared to actual typical 
charges of $20. 

Another plan for insuring elderly people 
for hospital and surgical care is being tried 
out by Blue Shield in Wisconsin, reports the 
Group Health Association. It costs $9 a 
month per person, or $216 a year for a 
couple—more than the entire medical allot- 
ment in the modest model budget. Despite 
this large cost, it provides only $10 a day for 
hospital care, although unlike the AARP 
plan it does pay for all miscellaneous hospi- 
tal expenses, not just part. 

A third possibility for the hospital insur- 
ance part of medical care is the Blue Cross 
senior plans spreading through the country. 
So far, 19 Blue Cross regional plans now 
offer a special “Senior Certificate.” This 
calls for either a higher rate or reduced 
benefits at the same rate for people over 65. 
Fourteen additional Blue Cross regions have 
no restriction at all on age. Two do have 
an age limitation but periodically open mem- 
bership lists to people over 65. Eight addi- 
tional plans have applied to their State in- 
surance departments for approval of a senior 
certificate. 

This trend is desirable if Congress again 
refuses to pass the Forand bill. People al- 
ready retired or expecting to be soon should 
first see what the local Blue Cross offers be- 
fore signing up for commercial hospital in- 
surance. 

Yet even the best of the Blue Cross plans 
are still too costly for most retired people. 
For example, Cleveland’s Blue Cross is con- 
sidered an outstanding plan because it makes 
no extra charge for age, and provides rela- 
tively generous benefits. It provides 120 
days of hospital care including full payment 
for all extras such as X-rays, plus hospital 
outpatient care and minor surgery. But the 
cost is $69.60 a year in a ward for one per- 
son, or $140 for a family. (Family cost for 
semiprivate accommodations is $165.) That 
would take two-thirds of the entire medical- 
care budget in the modest model budget. 

Some of the new Blue Cross senior plans 
trim the cost by coinsurance, meaning you 
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pay part of the bill. Detroit’s “senior certifi- 
cate,” for example, provides 30 days payment 
for hospital care for each confinement. You 
pay the first $25 or 20 percent of the first 
$500 of hospital cost, whichever is greatest. 
Maximum payment is $500. Over that, you . 
pay the bill itself. The cost is $125 a year 
for a couple. 





POLISH INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 3 Poles everywhere celebrated 
Polish Independence Day. As many of 
my colleagues know, this historic day is 
somewhat parallel to our own Fourth of 
July. 

There are few peoples, Mr. President, 
who have shown the courage and deter- 
mination that the Poles have in times of 
adversity. They have had a long his- 
tory of oppression, and yet the Poles 
have never lost their sense of identity 
and their resolve to be the masters of 
their own fate. 

It is particularly important that we 
reflect on the meaning of this day as we 
approach the summit meeting. I 
strongly urge the President to make it 
clear to Mr. Khrushchev that we do not 
accept the status quo in Eastern Europe. 
We must continually press the Russians 
to live up to their wartime agreement to 
guarantee free elections in the Eastern 
European countries. 

I am sure that my colleagues here 
join me in asserting our strong identifi- 
cation with the hopes and aspirations of 
the Poles and other enslaved peoples. 
We hope and believe that one day they 
will live in freedom again. 





FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on May 
3, 1960, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] placed in 
the Recorp an article written by the 
distinguished columnist Arthur Krock 
entitled “An Unsound Basis for Foreign 
Policy,” and undertook to speak in sup- 
port of Mr. Krock’s position, which was 
highly critical of a number of Members 
of this body. 

On the same day, Mr. President, six 
Members of the Senate—the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovuetas], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wriiuiirams], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]—addressed a 
letter to the New York Times defending 
ourselves for the position we had taken. 
I am happy to say that the New York 
Times published that letter this morn- 
ing, and I asked unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1960. 
To the Eprror OF THE NEW YorRK TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: May we take exception to our 
good friend Arthur Krock’s May 3 column 
“An Unsound Basis for Foreign Policy.” In 
that column, Mr. Krock seemingly under- 
takes to impugn the motives and deride 
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the judgment of the Members of Congress 
who successfully supported an amendment 
to the policy statement of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act so that it shall provide: 

1. That the United States favors freedom 
of navigation in international waterways and 
economic cooperation between nations. 

2. The peace of the world is endangered 
when nations which receive mutual security 
aid wage economic warfare against each 
other. 

3. These principles shall be applied in ad- 
ministering the mutual security program as 
the President may determine. 

This declaration is one of the “sense” of the 
Congress—it tells the President how strongly 
we feel on the subject, but does not and can- 
not tie his hands in directing the mutual 
security program or the foreign policy of the 
United States. It is a declaration on a moral 
and legal issue of universal application and 
such importance that Congress could not 
just let it slide. 

These provisions were approved by the 
House of Representatives without significant 
debate. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee did not include them in the Senate 
bill. They were restored by a floor amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator Doucias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, and 28 colleagues from both 
parties. The amendment was supported by a 
bipartisan majority of the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, all four Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates, and by all 
eight Senators from the States of Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania where readership of the Times is 
extensive. 

The purpose of the proposal is to urge the 
President, in administering foreign aid, to 
try to secure compliance with the principles 
of freedom of navigation and economic co- 
operation to which we all subscribe. Presi- 
dent Nasser, in clear violation of the Suez 
Canal Convention of 1888 and of the 1951 
decision of the United Nations Security 
Council and of the pledge he made when 
he nationalized the Suez Canal in 1956, has 
repudiated these principles. He has not only 
prohibited Israeli shipping from using the 
canal, but also prevented ships flying the 
flags of other nations from utilizing the canal 
if they carried cargo for or from Israel. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs correctly states that the 
committee “believes the United States has 
not done as effective a job as it should have 
in urging the removal of the restrictions on 
the free movement of commerce through the 
canal.” 

The Congress, by its vote, evidenced its 
belief that the action taken would advance 
the attainment of the agreed goal of opening 
the Suez Canal to the shipping of all nations. 

Mr. Krock, Mr. Dillon, and Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT disagree, as they have every right to 
do. But surely they are not gifted with the 
omniscience to predict that the amendment 
“will assure the defeat of (its sponsors’) 
objective.” Nor does it aid their cause to 
attempt to read the minds of its sponsors 
and to find therein motivations of “do- 
mestic politics” created by “minority pres- 
sure groups.” And the effort to identify 
Congressional action with labor union pick- 
eting of Arab shipping—with which of course 
it has nothing whatever to do—is specious to 
put it mildly. 

No one in the Senate debate contended 
that American ships have been denied access 
to the Suez Canal. So Mr. Krock’s quota- 
tion of Mr. Dillon to this effect is merely 
to destroy a straw man he himself has 
erected. 

That the foreign aid program demands 
reorganization, as Senator Cooper suggests, 
few would deny. But this truism can 
hardly be transposed into an argument in 
opposition to action by Congress in favor of 
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moral principles incorporated into inter- 
national law which men of good will across 
the world support. 
Very truly yours, 
Paut H. Dovctas. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 
J. K. Javits. 
HucGuH Scorr. 
HarRIson A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
THomas J. Dopp. 





TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE JOHN 
TABER AND THE HONORABLE 
EMANUEL CELLER 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, away 
back when the House of Representatives 
declared its “Capitol gains” for 1922, two 
of the names mentioned were those of 
JOHN TABER and EMANUEL CELLER. Now, 
38 years later, these two “Capitol gains” 
are listed as national monuments of the 
Congress—active, mobile, operational 
and cogitational monuments, moving too 
fast to be admired by sightseer. 

I rise today to extend birthday wishes 
to each of these congressional giants. 
JOHN TABER celebrated his 80th birthday 
yesterday, and EMANUEL CELLER cele- 
brates his 72d birthday today . 

Representative Taser is the senior Re- 
publican on the New York delegation, and 
Representative CELLER is the senior 
Democrat. They came to Congress to- 
Their length of service in the 
other body is exceeded only by the serv- 
ice of the Speaker and of Representative 
Vinson, of Georgia. 

During my years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives I grew to respect and to ad- 
mire these two elder statesmen of our 
Congress. It is true that “Manny” 
CELLER and I often put on the gloves of 
debate and slugged it out toe to toe, but 
I also recall many times when we fought 
together shoulder to shoulder for the 
principles in which we both believed. 
Parenthetically, anyone would say it is 
much better to fight with “Manny” than 
against him, for in 38 years of intellec- 
tual sparring he has learned all of the 
tricks, and he has invented some of his 
own. 

JOHN TABER, of course, is of my politi- 
cal persuasion, but there have been times 
when I felt persuasion that Joun did not 
feel, and vice versa. Our few differences 
have been what I might call scattered 
pockets of resistance in a broad field of 
agreement—after all, how can one differ 
very strenuously with a man whose name 
is a synonym for budgetary integrity? 

JOHN TaBER has been a tower of 
strength in maintaining our Nation’s 
fiscal sanity, and in fighting for those 
causes which he felt would best bene- 
fit America. No one at any time has 
ever questioned his sincerity or his in- 
tegrity. 

The birthdays belong to JoHN TABER 
and “Manny” CELLeER, but their districts, 
their Nation, their colleagues, and their 
friends receive the gifts—gifts of their 
long and distinguished dedication to the 
tasks of government; gifts of their mind 
and judgment; and gifts of time and 
sacrifice and devotion which they have 
given freely over the years; and, above 
all, to those who know them, to those 
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of us who have worked with them, they 
have given the supreme gift of friend- 
ship, the gift we cherish and look for- 
ward to enjoying for many, many years 
to come. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished acting 
minority leader in the kind words he 
has had to say about the birthday anni- 
versaries of Representatives Taser and 
CELLER, both of New York. 

As the acting minority leader will re- 
call, we both served in the House with 
these two gentlemen; and while they be- 
long to opposite parties, and while their 
views are on most occasions quite diver- 
gent, nevertheless, each, in his own way, 
has made a solid contribution to the 
welfare of the district he represents, the 
State from which he comes, and the Na- 
tion as a whole. So it is a pleasure and 
privilege for me to join with my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from New 
York in extending best wishes and con- 
gratulations to these two outstanding 
Members of the Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my gratitude to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana for his kind 
words. I know that they will be greatly 
appreciated by the two fine gentlemen to 
whom we have referred, both of whom, 
I am sure, bear, as I do, a deep affection 
and admiration for the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We, too, and many 
others have learned much from both 
of these two outstanding Members of 
Congress, and the country as a whole 
owes them both a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York and the distinguished Senator from 
Montana in expressing congratulations 
and commendations to our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, Repre- 
sentatives JOHN TABER and EMANUEL 
CELLER. I have never had the honor of 
serving with them in the House. I have 
come to know them, however, and to ad- 
mire and respect them. I think it can 
be said of them that they have been 
giants in the legislative process, and 
that they are men whose integrity is re- 
spected in the Congress and elsewhere 
throughout the country. They are in- 
deed great and patriotic Americans. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my gratitude to my friend 
from Kentucky for his fine words about 
the two distinguished Members of the 
other body from New York. I know that 
they would share with me e feeling 
that the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has not had the 
privilege of serving with them in the 
House is the House’s loss. I know I can 
speak for them in reciprocating toward 
our friend from Kentucky all the very 
fine things he has said about these two 
distinguished gentlemen. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
SENATE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


should like to commend the Senate for 
the outstanding work it has accom- 
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plished this week. When I say “com- 
mend the Senate,” I include both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

We have passed to date something 
on the order of six or seven appropria- 
tion bills. We recently passed the bank 
merger bill and the area redevelopment 
bill. We passed this week 57 bills on 
the call of the calendar. We disposed 
of two conference reports, in connection 
with the appropriation bills for the 
Commerce Department and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. We have also 
passed a mutual security bill, and will 
have the conference report before us 
before too long. We also passed a space 
bill, with an authorization for an appro- 
priation covering a sizable sum. 

It is anticipated that in the days 
ahead the Senate will take action on 
wage-hour legislation, on medical aid, 
and on a Federal employees’ pay in- 
crease. We hope to pass a good farm 
bill, a good housing bill, and a good social 
security bill. I dare say that from the 
Committee on the Judiciary will come 
an immigration bill. 

So, on the basis of the record made 
so far, and especially on the basis of 
the record made this week, I think the 
Senate is to be commended for the ap- 
plication and the diligence it has shown, 
as well as for the legislation itself; and 
certainly, before this session is com- 
pleted, we shall take care of the other 
measures to which I have called the 
attention of the Senate. 

I think special credit should go to the 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. JOHNSON], and to the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirRKsEN]. They worked together in 
bringing much of this legislation before 
the Senate for consideration; and be- 
cause of the fact that they were able 
to work out agreements covering the 
bringing up of these measures, Congress 
as a whole is entitled to credit for the 
good work done this week. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until Monday, May 9, 1960, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 6, 1960: 
U.S. ATTORNEYS 

Cornelius W. Wickersham, Jr., of New 
York, to be U.S. attorney for the eastern 
district of New York for the term of 4 
years, vice Leonard P. Moore, resigned. 

Louis B. Blissard, of Hawaii, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Hawaii for the 
term of 4 years, vice a new position. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


Thomas R. Clark, of Hawaii, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Hawaii for the 
term of 4 years, vice a new position. 
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PusBiic HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
I. FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeon 
Henry H. Kyle 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Robert J. Lucas Samuel J. Wycoff 
Joe T. Hillsman Francis O. Webb 
To be assistant dental surgeons 
Charles C. Swoope, Jr. Richard EK. Fred 
Gerald W. Gaston David A. Dutton 
William E. Dorrill Franz P. Helm 
Richard L. Christian- Buckner S. Burch 
sen Manuel H. Marks 
George N. Newton Orlen N. Johnson 
Wellesley H. Wright Gresham T. Farrar, Jr. 
Jim D. Webb Donald R. Swatman 
William L. Knudson 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
Ian K. Burgess 
To be senior assistant nurse officers 
Laurette M. Beck 
Patricia P. Grimaila 
To be assistant nurse officer 


Juanita M. Barkley 
To be junior assistant nurse officer 


Ray Cameron 
In THE ARMY 
To be Assistant Surgeon General 
Col. Joseph Leroy Bernier, 020093, Dental 
Corps, U.S. Army, for appointment as Assist- 
ant Surgeon General, U.S. Army, as major 
general, Dental Corps, in the Regular Army 
of the United States, and as major general 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3040, 3442, and 3447. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS 
The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States to the grades indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3442 and 3447: 
To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Richard Steinbach, 013560, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 
To be brigadier generals 
Col. Howard Allen Morris, 020141, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Col. Thomas DeForth Rogers, 019351, U.S. 
Army. 
Col. Seymour Austin Potter, Jr., 029937, 
U.S. Army. 
U.S. Ark Force ACADEMY 
Lt. Col. Virgil J. O’Connor, 6357A, for ap- 
pointment as permanent registrar of the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, under the provisions 
of section 9333(c), title 10, United States 
Code. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
The following persons for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code, with a view to designation un- 
der section 8067 of title 10, United States 
Code, to perform the duties indicated, and 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 
To be captains, USAF (Medical) 
Edwin M. Bradley, AO3074753. 
Roy C. Ezell, AO3043809. 
Orville L. Langford, AO2245814. 
Felix R. Portelli, AO3076094. 
Emerson K, Wirtz, AO3010978. 
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To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Loy L. Julius, AO689060. 
Lucius L. Robinson, AO2239975. 
Eugene J. Stoebenau, AO3076478. 


To be captain, USAF (Veterinary) 
Farrel R. Robinson, AO2239021. 
To be captains, USAF (nurse) 


Alvira L. Clemetson, AN2214429. 
Mary A. Flenner, AN2241978. 


To be first liewtenants, USAF (Medical) 


James D. Deacon, AO3089053. 

Thomas O. English, Jr., AO3089278. 
Dale C. Metheny, AO3089279. 

Harry A. Schwamm, AO1852529. 

Robert S. White, AO38091126. 

Frank W. Zimmerman, Jr., AO3089110. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Deital) 
John C. Helder, AO3089310. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (nurse) 


Phyliis J. Carter, AN2243052. 
Pauline K. Dabkiewicz, AN3075714. 
Evelyn G. Richardson, AN2243541. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grade indicated, 
under secticn 8284 of title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenants 


Leroy G. Cuny, AO3054943. 
Stephen W. Gilbert, AO3066756. 
Richard H, Hartke, AO3055720. 
Charles W. Hooker, A03054239. 
Wendell R. Keller, AO3067915. 
Allan J. Kelly, AO3068726. 
Elery P. Morphew, AO3054688. 
Don A. Patterson, AO3067742. 
Ray A. Perry, AO3054866. 

Earl C. Ruby, Jr., AO3055758. 
John E. Ruonala, AO3070406. 
James B. Sevebeck, AO3068826. 
Harold C. Smith, 403055023. 
James D. Staten, AO3066607. 
John C. Tynan, AO03069420. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, under section 8284 of title 
10, United States Code, with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force: 

John W. Carlson Robert F. Mullen 
Robert W. Corcoran Albert M. Salem, Jr. 
William F. Lawrence 


The following-named cadets, U.S. Military 
Academy, for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Donald Joseph Stukel 
Thomas Allen Walker 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 6, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 27: 1: The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear? the 
Lord is the strength of my life; of whom 
shall I be afraid? 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
as Thou hast set before us an unknown 
day and an untraveled way, wilt Thou 
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open our minds and hearts widely to Thy 
kindly light to lead us and Thy divine 
strength to sustain us. 

Grant that we may be men and women 
of insight and understanding, whose life 
and labors, in the vast upheaval of these 
perilous days, are illumined and girded 
with a great faith, confident that Thou 
wilt have Thy way with us and our trou- 
bled world. 

May nothing obscure or eclipse the 
prophet’s vision of that glorious day when 
nations shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks and neither shall they learn war 
anymore. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1217. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the import duty on certain amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Univer- 
sal Trades, Inc.; 

H.R. 1752. An act for the relief of Wilhel- 
mina Ordonez; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as James 
Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R. 3786. An act for the relief of Chan Kit 
Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stani- 
slaw Grzelewski; 

H.R. 4825 An act for the relief of Jean K. 
Simmons; 

H.R. 5349. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Orange County, Calif., of all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to certain real property situated in 
Orange County, Calif.; 

H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6493. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin; 

H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 
Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 8280. For the relief of Clarence T. 
Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. Deh 
Chang Tao; 

H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the 
Albertson Water District, Nassau County, 
N.Y.; 

H.R. 8941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Cc. Turner; 

H.R. 9464. An act to remove the require- 
ment that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, one must be spe- 
cially qualified and experienced in naval en- 
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gineering and the other must be specially 
qualified and experienced in naval archi- 
tecture; . 

H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George E. 
Williams and William L. Johnson; 

H.R.9760. An act for the relief of Sam 
Doolittle; 

H.R. 10164. An act to change the name of 
the locks and dam No. 41 on the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky.; 

H.R. 10550. An act to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for 2 additional years; 
and 

H.J. Res. 598. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for filing of the final report of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1607. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anne Morgan; 

H.R. 4029. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the pro- 
ration of the occupational tax on persons 
dealing in machineguns and certain other 
firearms, to reduce occupational and transfer 
taxes on certain weapons, to make the trans- 
feror and transferee jointly liable for the 
transfer tax on firearms, and to make cer- 
tain changes in the definition of a firearm; 

H.R. 6779. An act to amend section 170 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the unlimited deduction for chari- 
table contributions for certain individuals) ; 

H.R. 8241. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
relating to the reemployment of former 
Members of Congress; 

H.R. 9308. An act to extend for 3 years the 
suspension of duty on imports of crude 
chicory and the reduction in duty on ground 
chicory; 

H.R. 9465. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of a loan of a naval vessel to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China; 

H.R. 9862. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspension of duties on certain 
lathes used for shoe last roughing or for 
shoe last finishing; and 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1349. An act for the relief of Song Tai 
Song; 

8.1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products mov- 
ing in foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products en- 
tering such commerce, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S.2087. An act for the relief of Janis 
Papulis; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Halina 
Konik Wojtusiak; 

S. 2528. An act for the relief of John Lip- 
set; 

S. 2575. An act to provide a health benefits 
program for certain retired employees of the 
Government; 

S. 2618. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain war-built vessels for more modern 
and efficient war-built vessels owned by the 
United States; 
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S. 2627. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Anthony Marcantonakis; 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of Maria 
Genowefa Kon Musial; 

S. 27389. An act for the relief of Yu Sui 
Ling, also Known as Yee Shui Ling; 

S. 2769. An act for the relief of John George 
Sarkis Lindell; 

8.2792. An act for the relicf of Luigia 
Mion; 

S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan; 

S. 2822. An act for the relief of Low Wing 
Quey (Kwai); 

S. 2833. An act for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki; 

S. 2857. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for refunds 
of contributions in the case of annuitants 
whose length of service exceeds the amount 
necessary to provide the maximum annuity 
allowable under such act; 

S. 2886. An act for the relief of Nikolija 
Lazic; 

S. 2923. An act for the relief of Ki Su 
(Theresa) Moun; 

8.2966. An act for the relief of Antigone 
Apostolaki Cassel; 

S. 2969. An act to authorize the award 
posthumously of appropriate medals to 
Chaplain George L. Fox, Chaplain Alexander 
D. Goode, Chaplain Clark V. Poling, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington; 

8.3081. An act for the relief of Irena 
Maria Koller; 

S. 3114. An act for the relief of Adolphe 
Herstein; 

S. 3327. An act for the relief of Jean 
Goedicke; and 

S. Con, Res, 103. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation in 
the cases of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate (S. 722) of 
the following title: “An act to establish 
an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10401) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1961.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate requests the return to the Sen- 
ate of the bill (H.R. 5421) entitled “An 
act to provide a program of assistance 
to correct inequities in the construction 
of fishing vessels and to enable the fish- 
ing industry of the United States to re- 
gain a favorable economic status, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced the ap- 
pointment of the Senator from Iowa, 
{[Mr. Martin], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne], to represent the Sen- 
ate on the official delegation of the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to dedicate six of the World War II 
American military cemeteries in Europe 
during the period July 4-25, 1960. 





THE LATE MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. , 

Mr. FEIGHAN.' Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to announce to the Members of the House 
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that the Honorable Martin L. Sweeney 
died in his sleep at his home in West- 
lake, a suburb of Cleveland. Martin 
Sweeney was my predecessor in Con- 
gress, representing the 20th Ohio District 
during the 72d through the 77th Con- 
gresses. Mr. Sweeney was a very color- 
ful public figure. He served with dis- 
tinction, with vigor, and devotion. He 
was a gentleman of strong character and 
firm convictions. He had served in the 
Ohio State Legislature in 1913-14 and 
served as a judge of the municipal court 
of Cleveland for 8 years preceding his 
election to Congress. Mr. Sweeney had 
been a public figure in Cleveland since 
1912, and early in his career had won 
recognition by fighting for the princi- 
ples in which he believed. He was a 
gifted orator. He had served as national 
president of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians. 

Mr. Sweeney had, in the past few 
years, retired from active participation 
in political affairs, but he had retained 
his keen interest in civic, national, and 
international affairs. 

On April 15 Mr. Sweeney had ob- 
served his 75th birthday. To his widow, 
children, and grandchildren I extend my 
most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was very sorry 
when I heard of the death of Martin 
Sweeney. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN] has very ably presented 
in a broad way the life of our late friend 
and former colleague. Martin Sweeney 
was a dedicated American, an outstand- 
ing legislator, and a man of unusual 
ability. He was very colorful. He andI 
became close friends during his service 
in this body, a friendship which con- 
tinued in the intervening years up to 
the time of his death. I join my friend 
from Ohio in extending to Mrs. Sweeney 
and her loved ones my deep sympathy in 
their great loss and sorrow. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to know Martin Sweeney in 
Cleveland, not politically but as a friend. 
He was very generous, very delightful, 
and as the majority leader has said, a 
most colorful person. I think we are 
going to miss him in Cleveland. We are 
going to miss that color. We are going 
to miss some of the things he was famous 
for. I thank my colleague from Ohio 
very much for permitting me to have this 
little word this morning, and to send my 
sympathy to Mrs. Sweeney and to the 
family. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I never had the pleasure 
of knowing the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Sweeney, but he must have been 
something of a prophet. On the occa- 
sion of a visit of the King and Queen 
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of England to Washington a good many 
years ago, Government buildings were 
ordered closed, and he suggested that 
among those buildings that ought to be 
closed tight was the U.S. Treasury. He 
must have been something of a prophet 
because since that time billions of dollars 
have gone down the drain in uncollected 
so-called loans to the British. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
life, character, and service of our former 
colleague, Martin Sweeney. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to join my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio, the 
Honorable Micuaret A. FEIGHAN, in ex- 
pressing sympathy at the untimely 
passing of the Honorable Martin L. 
Sweeney, former Member of Congress 
from the 20th District of Ohio, who 
was deceased on April 15. 

During the years when the Honorable 
Martin L. Sweeney served in this Con- 
gress, between 1933 and 1944, he dis- 
tinguished himself as an outspoken 
and dedicated crusader. He opposed 
political bosses and he opposed prohibi- 
tion with equal zeal. 

During his time in the Congress the 
Honorable Martin L. Sweeney was 
uniquely independent, both in thought 
and in action. He was colorful; he was 
challenging. During the troublesome 
days of the great depression he con- 
stantly endeavored to improve the 
plight of the people he represented. 

Although he served the 20th Congres- 
sional District for 11 years, he was born 
in the district which I now represent. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
extend words of comfort to his beloved 
wife, Mrs. Marie Sweeney, and his four 
devoted children. 





FILING OF CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 
1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 11510) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 





CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last July 
the Congress passed Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 111 providing for the designation 
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of the third week of July as “Captive 
Nations Week.” 

‘Under this resolution the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation inviting 
the people to observe such a week with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

I have written President Eisenhower 
to strongly urge that he issue a procla- 
mation this year at this early date, show- 
ing that the freedom and independence 
of the unfortunate peoples of the world 
are especially in our minds at the time 
of the shooting down of our weather 
plane and in view of the forthcoming 
summit meeting. 

Referring to this act of international 
banditry and the ensuing vitriolic verbal 
attack by Khrushchev on the United 
States, I can only say I favor something 
more than an official protest deploring 
the situation. 

I would call off the President’s visit to 
the Soviet Union and have the United 
States withdraw from the summit talks. 





KENTUCKY DERBY 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
Congress has just passed a bill making 
Louisville, Ky., a depressed area there is 
talk going on around the Hill about 
changing the name of the Kentucky 
Derby to the Depressed Areas Sweep- 
stakes. 

I hope that the thousands who attend 
this time-honored event in Louisville to- 
morrow will not grumble about Derby 
Day prices. The money they spend will 
be for a worthy cause. They will be 
aiding a depressed area. 





SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower should 
call off the summit conference. If the 
President goes to this summit meeting 
following recent events, he will be at a 
tremendous disadvantage. Khrushchev 
has carefully created incidents so as to 
bargain with the President. The Chinese 
Communists have imprisoned Bishop 
Walsh. The Soviets shot down another 
one of our planes. They helped stir up 
riots in Korea and elsewhere in the 
world. The Communists threatened the 
Panama Canal and gave Castro military 
equipment. ‘They created the Berlin 
crisis. Now Khrushchev wants to sit 
down with the President and offer the 
return of Bishop Walsh, temporarily 
cease to incite riots, curb Castro, and re- 
frain from shooting down our planes, all 
in return for Berlin or some other sur- 
render by the United States. We cannot 
possibly win peace or honor at such a 
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conference. Khrushchev steals Eisen- 
hower’s cow before a conference, then at 
the conference Khrushchev says, “I will 
return your cow if you give me the cow’s 
calf.” The calf is what Khrushchev 
wanted all along. Eisenhower has all to 
lose and nothing to gain. We can only 
win the respect of the world and restore 
dignity to the Office of the President by 
refusing to meet Khrushchev under such 
ridiculous and shocking circumstances. 
This is Khrushchev’s game and if we 
continue to play it, the United States will 
lose. At every conference, we make con- 
cessions and surrender just a little more, 
while Khrushchev gives nothing. Under 
no circumstances should the United 
States dignify Khrushchev with a sum- 
mit conference until he gives the captive 
nations their freedom. Khrushchev can 
end the cold war, simply by keeping Rus- 
sian treaties and promises. There is 
nothing to talk about. 





UNION-INDUSTRIAL SHOW AT NA- 
TIONAL GUARD ARMORY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been requested to announce to the 
Members, which I do with pleasure, that 
today the Union-Industrial Show opens 
at the National Guard Army at 1 o’clock 
and continues through to May 11. The 
President opened the show and the rib- 
bons were cut for one of the greatest 
union-labor-management shows in the 
world. 

It is a fine example of cooperation be- 
tween the workers and management 
when they get together and display their 
wonderful union label products and 
demonstrate efficient union services. 

One hundred thousand dollars in 
prizes will be given away. 

The exhibit is free—there will be no 
admission charge—no sale of goods on 
the floor. 

Everyone is invited to view this mar- 
velous exhibition. 

Mr. Joseph Lewis is the director of the 
show which is sponsored by the Union- 
Labor and Services Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 





AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11713) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11713, with Mr. 
ALBERT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurHAM! will be recognized for 1 hour 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. VAN ZANDT] will be recognized for 
1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DurHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
11713 is a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1961. The bill fol- 
lows the same general form as the AEC 
authorization bills for the past 4 fiscal 
years. 

Section 101 authorizes $211,476,000 
for new AEC construction projects. 
This compares with $293,876,000 re- 
quested by the AEC. In other words, 
the Joint Committee has reduced this 
bill by $82,400,000. A total of 39 line- 
item projects are listed in section 101 of 
the bill, covering all aspects of the AEC 
program. 

Sections 102 through 106 of the bill 
contain standard provisions on “limita- 
tions”—section 102—‘“advanced plan- 
ning and design’—section 103—“‘res- 
toration or replacement’’—section 104— 
“currently available funds’—section 
105—and “substitutions’—section 106. 

Section 107 of the bill is in the form 
requested by AEC and amends projects 
authorized by prior Authorization Acts. 
Project 57-d-1, the zero gradient syn- 
chrotron, Argonne National Laboratory, 
is increased from $27 million to $42 mil- 
lion, and project 60-e-12, alterations to 
Shippingport reactor facilities, is in- 
creased from $5 million to $9 million, in 
order to construct a heat sink, and to 
modify the reactor plant for operation 
at a power level equivalent of 150 elec- 
trical megawatts under PWR Core 2. 

Section 108 of the bill rescinds cer- 
tain projects previously authorized 
which are no longer considered necessary 
by the AEC or the Joint Committee. A 
total of seven projects would be rescind- 
ed, amounting to $18,290,000. I think 
this is a sound way to legislate, because 
in the experience of every Member, we 
authorize so many things that the de- 
partments fail to use, and we sometimes 
do not rescind the authorization. 

Section 109 authorizes an additional 
$40 million funds, and $5 million waiver 


of use charge authority, for use in the 


cooperative power demonstration pro- 
gram under the conditions and limita- 
tions of previous applicable statutes. Of 
the $40 million in this section, $25 mil- 
lion is intended for construction of an 
intermediate sized organic-cooled proto- 
type reactor, if no satisfactory proposal 
is received from industry under the third 
round, under the AEC Authorization Act 
for fiscal year 1960. If a satisfactory 
proposal should be received, AEC may 
construct, or support the construction 
of, some other reactor type deemed ap- 
propriate, such as a spectral shift re- 
actor. The remaining $15 million under 
section 109 is available for research and 
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development assistance for either un- 
solicited proposals or third round pro- 
posals, whichever may develop, such as 
the large scale powerplants reportedly 
under consideration by two California 
utility groups. 

Section 110 authorized $5 million for 
use in the cooperative program with 
Canada for research and development 
in connection with heavy water moder- 
ated nuclear powerplants. 

The bill contains severals changes rec- 
ommended by the Joint Committee from 
the bill originally proposed by the AEC. 

First, the committee added as project 
61-d-10, $13 million for power reactor 
plants for the Antarctic. Testimony fur- 
nished the committee during the hear- 
ings indicated the extremely high cost 
of fuel in the Antarctic, as well as the 
fact that many lives and equipment have 
been lost in the transportation process. 
The $13 million authorization could pro- 
vide for construction of three or four 
small atomic powerplants in the Antarc- 
tic which would enhance our interna- 
tional prestige in that area, would help 
develop the reactor art, and would result 
in eventual savings to the taxpayers be- 
cause of lower operating costs. 

Secondly, the majority of the com- 
mittee recommends, in project 61-f-7, $3 
million for design and engineering of 
the linear electron accelerator at Stan- 
ford University, rather than the $107,- 
200,000 construction authorization re- 
quested by AEC. The majority believes 
that the design and engineering author- 
ization will allow the project to go ahead 
on an adequate basis and will result in 
better cost estimates before construction 
is authorized. The project came to us at 
a very late date. We are concerned 
with the history of rising costs in the 
high energy physics program, and the 
changes that have been made in this 
particular accelerator. The committee 
has requested that an overall report on 
the high energy physics program, and 
more data on this proposed accelerator, 
be submitted by AEC to the Joint Com- 
mittee by next January 1961. We be- 
lieve that the Congress would then be 
in a better position to consider the re- 
quested $107,200,000 construction au- 
thorization. 

I do not think anyone quite realizes 
here in this body the amount of re- 
search that has been necessary under 
the AEC as well as in the Armed Forces. 
But I see somewhat the same situation 
developing here today that we had in 
the days immediately after World War 
II when we had no plans whatever and 
we had virtually no wind tunnels in this 
country. We even moved one from Ger- 
many when we got to Dortmund and 
Peenemunde. We moved it here to Car- 
derock, Md. Then we had a great flurry 
of activity and all the agencies involved 
wanted wind tunnels, particularly the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. So we had to devise a pro- 
gram in this field to save money for the 
Government. NACA did more for the 
development of science in this, country 
than any other agency although their 
activities have now been transferred to 
the new agency, the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 
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This accelerator problem is somewhat 
similar to the wind tunnel situation. 
We have built some of those accelera- 
tors in this country. 
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T have here a list of the high energy 
accelerators in operation and under con- 
struction which I include as a part of 
my remarks at this point: 


High-energy accelerators—In operation 
DOMESTIC 











Location 


California oe of Technology. 
Cornell Uni 


Brookhaven “National Laboratory. 
University of California. 
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In the free world, in foreign countries 
which we have access to for this high 
energy physics research work, we have 
available to us one which I believe is 30 
bev and several more linear accelerators. 

This is almost too theoretical a subject 
to discuss because of its technical com- 
plexity. I am not opposed to going on 
with this project in an orderly fashion. 
I think we ought to go into all promising 
research work in the accelerator field, 
both in regard to heavy particles and 
light particles. 

As I said, I am not opposed to any of 
these projects. I made the motion to 
put $3 million in here and let AEC come 
back with a thorough study to show this 
body exactly what it is going to cost. We 
started out with another accelerator, on 
which we estimated a cost of $15 million. 
But as of today we have authorized 
around $40 million or $42 million and we 
may not be through yet. 

So I feel very much the same way 
about this item as I did about the wind 
tunnels. When I found out that the wind 
tunnels were going to use as much power 
as the city of New York, I thought it 
time to come in and take a look at them. 
We adopted a unified control plan and 
it is working out fine. It gives us all 
the information which I think is neces- 
sary. We have an installation, of course, 
in Virginia, with a wind tunnel. We have 
some in other parts of the country, one 


at Wright-Patterson Field and in that 
section. We have some more. I think 
we set up a sound program when we 
pooled this thing. 

I think we are going to have to do 
something similar in the accelerator field 
because it is an expensive area of re- 
search. I do not have the estimated cost 
of operation of the ones we have in oper- 
ation today but it is in the hearings. I 
do not have it before me. I can see, of 
course, that we are going to run into 
considerable money here unless we use 
a sound approach in developing this field. 

I am not opposed to it. Nobody can 
accuse me of playing politics on these 
items in all my years in Congress, some 
22 years or more. If they have a sound 
approach, if they have the physicists and 
other personnel, and have good cost esti- 
mates, I am not opposed to it. 

Also, the committee added two projects 
to the AEC-proposed bill, and both of 
them are in the basic research field. 

Project 61-f-8, $5.6 million for con- 
struction of a materials research labora- 
tory at the University of Illinois and 
project 61-f-9, $2.2 million for the con- 
struction of a radiation laboratory at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Both of these projects were requested 
by the AEC Division of Research but 
were eliminated during the budget proc- 
ess. The Joint Committee believes that 
intensified laboratory work and research 
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in the two important areas of materials 
and radiation effects will be of great 
benefit to the atomic energy program. 
The work would take place in the uni- 
versities. It has been my position from 
the beginning that we should emphasize 
placing research in the hands of the 
universities. 

The committee also increased the 
amount for project 61—h-1, facilities in 
the biomedical research field, from $4 
million to $5 million, in order to inten- 
sify research efforts in the field of radia- 
= including effects of radioactive fall- 
out. 

Well, we know of the fine work that 
has been done in cancer research in this 
field. There is no use arguing about 
this. I think we could use much more 
money, but we did increase it $1 million. 

I want to say here that I do not be- 
lieve a group of more dedicated scien- 
tists in the field of biomedical research 
exists today than exists in the agency of 
the AEC and its laboratories and con- 
tractors. They have done a fine job, 
and we should support them. We ail 
know of the hazards of radiation, and 
I think we should know all there is to 
know about it. 

In summary, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, through its Subcommit- 
tee on Legislation, has held detailed 
hearings on every project and provision 
in the bill. The subcommittee and the 
full Joint Committee gave the bill very 
careful consideration, making a few re- 
visions, and reducing the total amount 
authorized from $293,876,000 to $211,- 
476,000, or a net reduction of $82,400,000. 
We believe that the actions of the Joint 
Committee, and the reasons for these 
actions, are thoroughly explained in our 
committee report, House Report No. 
1277, which is available to all our col- 
leagues in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members of 
the House to vote for H.R. 11713, in the 
form recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if there is a provi- 
sion in this bill for the reactor that was 
proposed in the Antarctic. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. That is included in 
the bill? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I compliment the 
committee. I think it is a very progres- 
sive policy, and it should save a lot of 
money, as I understand it. 

Mr. DURHAM. Well, it is discretion- 
ary, of course. They can build three or 
four or whatever they need within the 
$13 million figure. The reactors can be 
readily manufactured in the United 
States. All we have to do is to transport 
them there, and thereby save a lot of 
money, instead of paying $7 a gallon for 
fuel oil. 

Mr. MONOGAN. There will be a tre- 
mendous saving in fuel oil alone. 

Mr. DURHAM. In the long run we 
will save considerable money. As I said 
in my previous remarks, I do not see that 
we can do otherwise, and I think we 
should go ahead and provide these three. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that I speak the sentiments of all 
the Members of the House when I say 
that we regret very much that our dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DurHAm], has an- 
nounced that he will not run for re- 
election next fall. There is no man, in 
my opinion, who has ever served in this 
body who has made a more sincere and 
profound impression upon his colleagues 
and upon the legislative history of our 
country than my sweet and lovable 
friend from North Carolina, who is a 
dedicated legislator. The gentleman has 
always conducted himself with outstand- 
ing ability, with vision, and with great 
courage, but over and above that he has 
always been a gentleman. I keenly re- 
gret that the gentleman has made the 
decision which he has, because in the 
world of today, with the international 
menace that confronts our country and 
the world as a whole, particularly the 
free world, we need in the Halis of Con- 
gress men with the ability and the ex- 
perience and the outlook and the char- 
acter and the leadership of my dear 
friend, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DurHaM]. 

I am not going to start anything, but 
I certainly would be pleased if a grass- 
roots campaign started in the gentle- 
man’s district, urging him to continue 
his service in this body. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
very much. It is very kind of him to 
make those remarks. I have had the 
privilege and honor of serving with him 
over many years, and have long admired 
his leadership and courage, going back 
to the early days of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict in World War II. 

I suppose this will be probably the last 
authorization bill that I shall handle on 
the floor of the House. I want to say to 
this body that the support which they 
have given us in these many years in 
developing the very complicated field of 
atomic energy, the military developments 
which, under civilian control, have 
helped to keep the peace of the world, 
has meant a great deal to me and to all 
the members of our committee. I am 
sure the Members of this body will con- 
tinue to look upon this as one of the 
first needs in our national defense and 
in the security of the free world, as well 
as recognizing the necessity for the 
peaceful development of the atom. 

I hope I have contributed something, 
may I say to our distinguished majority 
leader, through my years of service in 
the House. I have enjoyed my service 
on the committees of the House. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
especially offered a challenge. I have 
appreciated the fine cooperation and 
association with Cuetr Ho.Irretp and 
MEL PRICE, as well as my other old asso- 
ciate from the start of the committee, 
JIM VAN ZANDT. Our newer members of 
the Joint Committee—WayYne ASPINALL 
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and ALBERT THOMAS; and Craic HOSMER, 
Br.t Bates, and JACK WESTLAND—have 
also been most kind and considerate. 
The Members of the other body on the 
Joint Committee have also been very 
cooperative. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time 
to make a general statement concerning 
H.R. 11713, the bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1961. 

At a later time, my colleague, Con- 
gressman CraIic Hosmer, will offer an 
amendment, which I support, to author- 
ize construction of the linear electron 
accelerator, as requested by the President 
and the AEC. 

Before commencing my statement on 
this bill, I would like to say a few words 
in commendation of the distinguished 
vice chairman of our committee, Con- 
gressman CARL DURHAM, who has an- 
nounced his retirement at the end of this 
session. CarL DurHaAm and I have served 
together since creation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy in 1946. He 
has conscientiously served the committee 
and the Congress, and we, on this side 
of the aisle, are very sorry to see him 
leave us. We wish him many happy 
future years after he retires to join his 
family and many friends in Chapel Hill, 
N.C., and we hope that he will come 
back often to see his old colleagues on 
the Joint Committee and in the Congress. 

I would also like to commend another 
“plank owner” on the Joint Committee, 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, who has 
worked hard, as he always does, on the 
provisions of this bill to make them 
acceptable to him. Although we differ 
on the method of authorizing one im- 
portant project, as recommended by his 
subcommittee, and later by the full com- 
mittee, we realize that differences are 
possible on such a major project, and we 
hope that he and his colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle will eventually 
come around to our point of view with 
respect to the Stanford accelerator. 

Supplementing Mr. DurHAm’s remarks, 
I would like to comment on a few of the 
most important projects in the bill. 

Subsection 101(a) of this bill covers 
the necessary new construction projects 
for the AEC special nuclear materials 
program, including projects at Fernald, 
Ohio; Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Hanford, 
Wash.; Savannah River,’S.C.; and other 
AEC plants. Project 61-a—1 authorizes 
$10 million to provide flexibility for new 
construction projects as they may de- 
velop during the course of the year. 

Subsections 101 (b) and (c) lists four 
new construction projects in the atomic 
weapons field, to provide our AEC labora- 
tories with the necessary facilities to 
keep up their vitally important work. 
Included as project 61-b—1 is a $10 mil- 
lion authorization, which again provides 
flexibility to meet new requirements as 
they may develop. 

Subsections 101 (d) and (e) contain a 
total of 13 reactor development projects, 
including project 61-d-7, test installation 
for Project Rover, $20 million, and proj- 
ect 61-d-8, test installation for Project 
Pluto, $15 million. The costs of these 
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two. programs have been going up, and 
costs for future years are still undeter- 
mined, but to date our committee and 
the Congress have been very generous in 
making available funds without insisting 
on detailed cost justifications. 

Subsections 101 (f) and (g) contain a 
total of 11 physical research projects, 
including improvements to the Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania accelerator—project 
61-f-2, $10,820,000—and to the bevatron 
at Lawrence Radiation Laboratory— 
project 61-f-6, $9,600,000. Project 61-f- 
7 contains only a “design and engineer- 
ing” authorization, rather than a con- 
struction authorization, for the linear 
electron accelerator at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

We will offer an amendment to proj- 
ect 61-f-7 later this afternoon because 
we believe that the $3 million “design 
and engineering” authorization is not 
sufficient for work to proceed on the 
items which are needed now—site prep- 
aration, construction of the klystron test 
laboratory, and construction of working 
space to house scientists and engineers 
to work on the project. A limited ‘“de- 
sign and engineering” authorization will 
delay commencement of useful experi- 
ments, and will result in eventual higher 
costs, as we shall point out in more de- 
tail later this afternoon. 

I would like to stress our competition 
with Soviet Russia in this field. We 
are competing with the Russians in an 
overall scientific race for men’s minds, 
and for future accomplishments in areas 
which command worldwide attention. 
High-energy physics is one area where 
we are now ahead, where we have made 
most of the outstanding discoveries, but 
where the Soviets are anxious to catch 
up. The key to the future has always 
come from basic research, and I regret 
to see our efforts, especially our con- 
gressional support, slacken for even one 
step. Extensive basic research tools are 
admittedly necessary to come in first in 
this race. The Russians are spending 
money in this area, and will continue 
to do so. In our separate views to the 
committee report—House Report No. 
1525, pages 19-29—we pointed out: 

The Stanford accelerator would permit ex- 
ploration into a new field (light, charged 
particles at high energy) not now adequate- 
ly covered by the US. high-energy 
physics program or that of any other na- 
tion. By going ahead with this research 
tool, our scientists will be in a position, we 
feel, to make discoveries that will bring our 
country distinction in a highly competitive 
field among scientists throughout the world, 
including Russia. 

The Russians have three accelerators 
scheduled to start up in 1960 and 1961, in- 
cluding a 2-Bev electron linear accelerator 
planned at Kharkov, and they have an- 
nounced a 4-Bey electron linear accelerator 
planned for construction at Kharkov. Even 
discounting the Russian claims, the Stan- 
ford 10- to 20-Bev accelerator would be the 
acknowledged leader in this dynamic area 
of science, and would offer opportunity for 
some positive U.S. firsts. 

The Stanford accelerator will also round 
out our program by giving a better balance 
between light particle (electron) and heavy 
particle (proton) accelerators. 


With respect to the linear electron ac- 
celerator proposed by Stanford Uni- 
versity, it has been unanimously recom- 
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mended by a panel of distinguished 
scientists, and I quote from the letter 
dated February 5, 1960, reprinted at 
pages 27-29 of our separate views: 

In particular, this panel wishes to reaffirm 
its recommendation to start immediately 
the construction of the linear electron ac- 
celerator proposed by Stanford University, 
and to express its concern about the delay 
which has been encountered in authorizing 
this machine to date. All the experimental 
potentialities of this machine, which the 
panel foresaw last year, still look as attrac- 
tive as they did then. In addition, new 
potentialities have developed for which this 
high-intensity, high-energy, electron ma- 
chine is well suited. 


When our amendment is offered, I hope 
it will merit the support of members of 
the House from both sides of the aisle. 

Returning now to the other projects 
and provisions of this bill, subsection 
101(h) of the bill contains $5 million for 
installations for support of biomedical 
research, an increase of $1 million over 
the amount requested. 

Subsection 101(i) authorizes three 
community projects at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., and subsection 101(j) authorizes 
funds for general plant projects, under 
the limitations of subsection 102(c). 

Congressman DurHAM, the vice chair- 
man of the committee, has already ex- 
plained sections 102 through 106, which 
contain standard provisions. 

As for section 107(b), Iam happy that 
AEC and the other interested parties 
have agreed on the method of operation 
for the second core of the Shippingport 
PWR reactor. The second core will be 
operated at an equivalent of 150,000 elec- 
trical kilowatts, and some of the heat 
energy will be dissipated through a new 
heat sink. Admiral Rickover testified 
before our committee that this method 
of operation will permit us to obtain 
all the valuable data—in fact, our ability 
to obtain data will be enhanced—page 
182 of the hearings. 

Section 109 of the bill authorizes $40 
million for the cooperative power reactor 
demonstration program. This is the 
amount requested by the AEC, and I 
believe that it is a proper amount for 
a well-balanced civilian atomic power 
development program during the next 
year. 

Section 110 of the bill authorizes $5 
million for use in a cooperative program 
with Canada for research and develop- 
ment in connection with heavy water 
moderated nuclear powerplants. Under 
the proposed arrangements with Canada, 
the United States will be able to obtain 
for use by the AEC and U.S. industry 
all the engineering and economic infor- 
mation developed under the Canadian 
program, including drawings, plans, spec- 
ific.tions, and all other technical data. 
The $5 million authorized will be spent 
in this country, mostly at AEC labora- 
tories. In my opinion, this is a very 
sensible and businesslike way to proceed, 
in cooperation with our Canadian 
friends, to obtain data on heavy water 
moderated reactors. 

Section 111 of the bill authorizes cer- 
tain design and engineering studies and 
provides that the Commission may sub- 
mit reports on such studies to the joint 
committee by April 1, 1961. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
covers authorization of projects for our 
entire atomic energy program. The 
minority will offer an important amend- 
ment a little later. That amendment 
will be for a high-energy physics proj- 
ect unanimously recommended by our 
scientists. We will ask our colleagues, 
from both sides of the aisle, to reverse 
the committee action, and to support the 
scientists, and to authorize now the pro- 
posed Stanford linear electron accel- 
erator. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I join the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], and 
the ranking member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the minority side, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT], 
in paying tribute to the vice chairman 
of the Joint Committee, who was the 
first Member of the House to serve as 
chairman of the Joint Committee, back 
in 1952. He subsequently served anoth- 
er term as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, and that term was distinguished 
by a progressive and a fine record of the 
committee. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
{[Mr. DurHAM] has been interested in 
laboratories and scientific achievements 
of the country not only during his period 
of service on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy but he has concentrated 
in this area also in his work on the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 

He vitally has concerned himself with 
the success of laboratories in the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aviation 
and the National Science Foundation, 
and it was his great knowledge in this 
field that prompted the various chair- 
men of the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Military Affairs 
that preceded the Committee on Armed 
Services in always designating him as 
the chairman of subcommittees having 
to do with legislation dealing with scien- 
tific matters involving our Armed Forces 
and our national defense. I doubt if 
there is a greater expert in the House on 
the subject of wind tunnels. I know that 
through his great efforts millions of dol- 
lars have been saved to the taxpayers as 
a result of the coordination of this pro- 
gram of development of wind tunnels. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise particularly this 
afternoon in support of the bill under 
consideration by the committee. This 
bill is recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy after careful 
and long study. First, it had long study 
by a subcommittee headed by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 
We all know of his diligence and the 
great attention and study that he gives 
to matters pertaining to our national 
defense and our atomic energy program. 
So the bill comes before the House well 
recommended and after careful and 
complete study. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I would 
like to speak especially of three projects 
we have added to the bill after receiving 
initial recommendations from the 
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Atomic Energy Commission. I would 
like to make clear that while these items 
did not come to the committee in direct 
requests this year from the Commission, 
they are endorsed by the Commission. 
The Commission certainly would not op- 
pose them because all of them have high 
priority within the Commission’s division 
on research. The Commission, in my 
humble opinion, would be very happy to 
have the Congress act favorably on the 
items which I will mention. 

Project 61-f-8 authorizes $5,600,000 
for construction of a materials research 
laboratory at the University of Illinois. 
One of the roadblocks in the atomic 
energy program to date has been the 
difficulties with materials. Special new 
alloys are needed, capable of withstand- 
ing radiation, to meet special require- 
ments in new atomic energy machines 
and equipment. Some of this work has 
been going on at the University of Illi- 
nois, which has now agreed to make 
available, on a long-term basis, valuable 
land on the campus, centrally located 
with respect to the participating depart- 
ments. Scientists and engineers from 
several departments at the university 
would be able to participate, after con- 
struction of this new laboratory, in theo- 
retical and experimental research of 
the following kinds: Solid state physics, 
theoretical studies, diffusion effects, solid 
state chemistry, magnetic resonance 
studies, theory of alloys, physical metal- 
lurgy, fundamental diffusion studies, and 
ceramics and refractories. 

With this laboratory, the output of 
doctors of philosophy in this field would 
double within 5 or 10 years, from about 
18 to about 36 annually, thus increas- 
ing the pool of qualified scientists in this 
critical area. 

I might say this is one of our weak 
points, in the production or the lack of 
production of qualified people in these 
particular areas. 

Project 61-f-9, also added by the 
Joint Committee, authorizes $2,200,000 
for construction of a radiation laboratory 
at the University of Notre Dame. The 
radiation project at the University of 
Notre Dame is the largest university pro- 
gram primarily devoted to this work in 
the United States, and probably in the 
world. 

In order to carry out this research, 
use is made of a 2-million-electron-volt 
Van de Graaff electrical generator, 2 
cobalt 60 irradiators consisting of 1,200 
curies each, X-ray equipment, special re- 
search spectrometers, and many pieces 
of scientific and electronic equipment. 
The present facilities made available by 
the university consist of 12,000 square 
feet of insufficient, inadequate floor 
space, mainly in the basement of the 
old chemistry building. 'The new lab- 
oratories would provide adequate effec- 
tive facilities for the present program 
and allow a modest expansion of the 
project to make possible some additional 
needed research on radiation effects. 
The proposed building would contain 
radiation source and high intensity lab- 
oratories, research laboratories, and of- 
fices, shops, and supply and storage 
rooms. 
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Both of these projects were requested 
by the AEC Division of Research but 
were eliminated during the budget proc- 
ess. In the opinion of the Joint Com- 
mittee, construction of these two lab- 
oratories, with the resulting increased 
effort, would help advance progress in 
the fields of materials and radiation ef- 
fects, two critically important areas in 
our atomic energy program. 

These two facilities would be con- 
structed on university-owned land, but 
the Joint Committee believes that the 
Government’s investment could and 
should be adequately protected by ap- 
propriate long-term lease arrangements, 
as has been done by the Atomic Energy 
Commission on other occasions. 

Project 61-h-1 provides $5 million for 
installations for support of biomedical 
research in atomic energy. This pro- 
gram is under the direction of the AEC’s 
Division of Biology and Medicine, and 
the facilities are used to explore biologi- 
cal and medical effects of radiation, in- 
cluding those from radioactive fallout. 
In 1957 and again in 1959 the Joint Com- 
mittee held detailed hearings on the na- 
ture of radioactive fallout and its effect 
on man. One of the major conclusions 
of our committee hearings was that an 
increased research effort was needed. 
This year the AEC requested $4 million 
for new construction projects in the bio- 
medical research program, and the Joint 
Committee has recommended increasing 
this by $1 million to a new total of $5 
million. 

In view of the concern of the public 
over fallout and radiation in the new 
atomic age, I urge all Members of the 
House to support this increase, as rec- 
ommended by our committee. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the Joint 
Committee has added two projects and 
increased the amount for one other so 
as to provide what we believe to be a 
balanced basic research program in three 
critically important areas. Our recom- 
mendations are based upon thorough 
hearings, both on this bill and in pre- 
vious years. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
support the bill in the form recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Iyield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I would like at this 
time to thank the gentleman for what 
he said about me. I want to say that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] 
has done one of the most devoted jobs 
of running the Research Committee of 
any individual who has ever served on 
the committee. He has brought to the 
House many things by extensive hear- 
ings, and he has done a wonderful job 
all through the years. 

So has my good friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Van ZanvtT]. He has rendered outstand- 
ing service to the committee, present 
most of the time. To a large degree 
House Members have spent many hours 
of service trying to carry out this pro- 
gram and solve our problems. There is 
not a Member on the House side of the 
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committee that has not worked hard in 
the committees and attended the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. May I say that 
one of the greatest awards in my career 
in the House of Representatives has been 
the pleasure I have had in serving al- 
most the entire time on committees with 
the gentleman from North Carolina: 
The old Military Affairs Committee, the 
House Armed Services Committee, and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I have never been associated with a 
more wonderful person. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BaTEs]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
concur in the remarks which have been 
made directed toward my good friend 
and able colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Carn DurHam. I have 
now served with him for 2 years on the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee and over 
10 years on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, as my father did before me. We all 
have a deep affection and respect for 
Cart DurHAM. We will all miss him 
when he retires this year. On behalf of 
myself and others who have a fond af- 
fection for him, we wish him a long and 
prosperous life. 

Mr. Chairman, we present to the 
House today for its consideration H.R. 
11713, a bill authorizing appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission for 
fiscal year 1961. The authorizations con- 
tained in section 101 total $211,476,000, 
and with one exception which I shall 
discuss later, represent an effort which 
will permit the United States to main- 
tain its lead in the nuclear field. 

The advent of atomic energy in the 
forties brought with it not only specula- 
tion of the outgrowth of this field, but 
it was commonly accepted that its fron- 
tiers were unlimited and its answers to 
the problems of the day were almost all 
encompassing. The last decade and, 
more particularly, the last few years in- 
dictated the fallacy of many overenthusi- 
astic laymen, for instance, that electric 
power could be produced with extremely 
low cost and that desire alone could 
bring to fruition boundless solutions. 

Today the approach to the problem is 
more realistic, heads have come down out 
of the clouds and the practical avenues 
in this field are more closely followed 
and more generally understood. This 
evaluation has not in any way limited 
the frontiers which are sought; it is only 
that scientific knowledge and under- 
standing have replaced fiction with fact. 

The previous speakers have explained 
the bill in detail involving nuclear mate- 
rials, atomic weapons, reactor develop- 
ment, physical research, and those proj- 
ects having to do with biology and medi- 
cine. I believe, as does the committee, 
that all of these fields must be aggres- 
sively pursued to not only preserve the 
prestige involved in being the leading 
nuclear power in the world today, but 
also because of their vital significance 
in regard to the security of our Nation, 
and also because of the contributions the 
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peaceful uses of atomic energy can make 
to the well-being of our people in so 
many ways. 

For the most part this bill was rec- 
ommended to the committee by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. There was 
one item added that I would like to dis- 
cuss that has also been approved by 
the AEC. 

When Admiral Dufek returned from 
his great Polar expedition to the Antarc- 
tic sometime ago, he explained with 
graphic illustrations, both orally and by 
pictures, many of the problems he en- 
countered there. He told of the great 
cost of fuel oil being delivered there. He 
indicated that 80 percent of all trans- 
portation involved in the project was 
merely to get oil delivered from its source 
to its destination. The cost of this fuel 
ranged up to $10 a gallon compared to 
12 to 15 cents in the States. In the last 
3 years, equipment valued at almost $11 
million had been lost in providing logis- 
tics for these bases. Most important of 
all, 17 lives have been lost. It seemed 
to me that these remote areas would be 
ideal for small nuclear reactors. It 
would save lives, it would save money, 
and add to the prestige of our Nation. 
I understand that these reactors will re- 
cover their costs in approximately 3 
years. It is for these reasons that I have 
advocated these reactors for the Antarc- 
tic and why I support their inclusion in 
the bill before us. 

It is my understanding that an 
amendment will be offered to authorize 
the full amount of $107 million for the 
Stanford accelerator. There was a dif- 
ference in the committee as to the ap- 
proach of this problem and the majority 
of the committee voted to include only 
$3 million under project 61-f-7 for de- 
sign and engineering for a linear elec- 
tron accelerator. 

A strict interpretation of this lan- 
guage would preclude the design of 
buildings, site layout, specifications and 
drawings for accelerator housing, and 
such other detailed design and engineer- 
ing required by the master plan, as well 
as securing bids. The committee re- 
port supplements the language of the 
bill to provide that all of these functions 
can be performed and that such is the 
intent of the committee. Hence one 
problem was clarified. 

However, the Stanford scientists ex- 
pressed further concern. The AEC had 
requested $4.2 million for appropriations 
this year and $107 million for authoriza- 
tion. The limiting authorization of $3 
million meant that appropriations would 
be limited to that amount and, con- 
sequently, the construction of a general 
laboratory to house the design and engi- 
neering group and site preparation can- 
not be commenced. 

In addition, the Stanford scientists 
believe that the limited action by the 
committee of authorizing only $3 million 
out of the $107 million requested creates 
such uncertainty that recruitment of top 
grade scientific personnel will present 
an acute problem. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that last year no ac- 
tion was taken on the request. Hence 
scientists who presently have tenure and 
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challenging positions elsewhere will not 
go to Stanford unless the situation is 
clarified and the uncertainty removed. 

The matter of this accelerator is the 
only point at issue in this bill. The 
scientists in the Piore panel who studied 
this whole matter stated that it is 
“clearly our view, the Nation will err 
seriously if budgetary limitations should 
prevent the authorization of new ac- 
celerator construction. The panel 
wishes to express its concern about the 
delay which has been encountered in 
authorizing this machine to date.” 

I understand that an amendment will 
be offered to include the full amount of 
$107 million. I will support the amend- 
ment and recommend its adoption to 
the House. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentlemen from Washington [Mr. WEstT- 
LAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to pay my respects to the vice 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Car, DuRHAM. 

As a new member of this Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy I have done 
my best to learn as much as possible 
about the subject. Certainly it is a vast 
and complex one. I have learned a great 
deal from my valued friend, Cart Dur- 
HAM and I have admired his stand on 
many problems and questions that have 
come before this committee. As he in- 
timated in his first address, there have 
never been any political overtones to 
his judgment. He has taken a look at 
the facts as they have come before him 
and judged accordingly. AsI say, it has 
been a pleasure to work with him. 

The majority leader previously inti- 
mated that he might start a grassroots 
groundswell to return Cart DurHaAm to 
Congress. Although I am on the Repub- 
lican side of this House, I would be very 
happy to go down to Chapel Hill and, if 
such a movement could be started, par- 
ticipate in that, because I really believe 
that Cart DurHaAm has contributed tre- 
mendously to the solution of the prob- 
lems faced by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. It has not been an easy job, and 
I know of no one who has devoted his 
time more assiduously to it. I sincerely 
regret that the gentleman from North 
Carolina has seen fit to resign from 
Congress. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HosMER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] - Forty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 82] 
Alexander Blitch Brown, Mo. 
Alford Boggs Buckley 
Allen Bolling Burdick 
Andrews Bonner Burleson 
Anfuso Bow Canfield 
Ayres Bowles Carnahan 
Bailey Boykin Celler 
Barden Brooks, Tex. Chamberlain 
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Chelf Kirwan Reece, Tenn 
Clark Kitchin Rhodes, Ariz 
Coad Lafore Rivers, S.C. 
Colmer Landrum Roberts 
Cook Lankford Robison 
Cooley Lennon Rogers, Colo. 
Corbett Loser Rogers, Tex. 
Davis, Ga. McCulloch Rooney 
Davis, Tenn. McDowell St. George 
Dawson McGovern Scherer 
Dent Machrowicz Schwengel 
Dowdy Magnuson Scott 

Evins Meilliard Shelley 
Farbstein Marshall Sheppard 
Flynt Martin Short 
Fogarty Meader Spence 
Forand Merrow Stratton 
Friedel Michel Taylor 
Garmatz Miller, Teague, Tex. 
Gavin George P. Teller 
Gilbert Miller, N.Y. Thompson, La. 
Grant Mitchell Van Pelt 
Hays Monagan Wainwright 
Hébert Montoya Walter 
Hemphill Moore Wampler 
Hoffman, Mich. Morris, N. Mex. Watts 
Holiand Multer Weaver 
Ikard O’Hara, Mich. Wharton 
Irwin O'Neill Winstead 
Jackson Pilcher Wolf 

Kee Pillion Young 
Kelly Powell Zelenko 
Kilburn Rains 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11713, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 309 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California [Mr. HosMER] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have discussed what is in the atomic 
energy authorization bill. I am about to 
discuss something that is not in it, and 
that many of us desire to place in the 
bill. This has a lot to do with protons, 
neutrons, and electrons. I am going to 
talk a little bit about those as well as 
about what a linear electron accelerator 
is so that we can clearly have in mind 
what the issue before us later today will 
be. But before that, I would like to join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurRHAM] who has chosen not to return 
to the Congress. We are going to miss 
him just as his district will miss his rep- 
resentation in this body and just as the 
Nation will miss his wisdom and the 
effectiveness with which he has served 
it for so long. 

Now, my colleagues, if you pick up 
this glass of water here and pour it out, 
you make a mess on the floor. But, if 
you took a glass this size and back in 
the beginning of time, as we know it, 
started to pour into that glass a single 
stream of atoms, kept it up until today, 
after all those millions of years this 
glass still would not be half full. We 
are dealing in this area with something 
that small—the basic building blocks of 
the universe. These atoms—hydrogen, 
uranium, helium, and all the rest are 
divided further into parts and parti- 
cles—neutrons, electrons, protons, and 
many others. It is the knowledge 
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basically of what is inside these minute 
particles of matter that leads us to the 
knowledge of the universe, how and why 
we live in it and the ways in which to 
make our world better. Basic research 
brought us much knowledge already. 
Basic research has discovered the exist- 
ence of these neutrons, electrons, and 
protons; discovered how they are put 
together in the thing we call the atom; 
how there is a nucleus of protons and 
neutrons; how it is surrounded by a 
shell of electrons to make up the basic 
atom. It was many years ago that 
scientists first theoretically determined 
these facts. Then experimentally they 
developed machinery to check out the 
theories and in checking out the 
theories, they added greatly to the basic 
knowledge that they have today. In the 
early thirties, when I was on the Uni- 
versity of California campus, an obscure 
physicist named Ernest Orlando Law- 
rence, in a little tin building on the 
campus there, was constructing a new 
kind of scientific machine; he called it 
a cyclotron. What the cyclotron did 
was to take one of these basic particles, 
the proton, accelerate it to very high 
velocity and smash it into an atom. 
When that collision occurred, wreckage 
was created, its impression was caught 
on a photographic plate, and analysis 
showed Dr. Lawrence many of the 
things which later earned him a Nobel 
Prize and many other honors. These 
experiments also produced the knowl- 
edge which enabled us to conclude 
World War II successfully and which 
since that time has enabled us to resist 
the overwhelming manpower of the 
Russians, because it gave us the secret 
of the atomic bomb. 

In other words, the atomic bomb was 
discovered basically out of the knowl- 
edge gained of this piece of machinery 
and others like it. It lead to the crea- 
tion and discovery of plutonium, a sub- 
stance that had disappeared from the 
earth many million years ago. It gave 
us knowledge of uranium 235 and led 
to discovery of all the other transura- 
nium elements. It is these discoveries 
that have enabled the United States to 
lead the world in science. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I make an 
observation at this point? I think it is 
only fair to do so in connection with the 
atomic bomb, to which the gentleman 
has referred. Both branches of the Con- 
gress made marked contributions be- 
cause I can remember when Speaker 
Raysurn asked former Speaker MARTIN 
and myself to meet him in his office one 
morning. I did not know who was go- 
ing to be there. I heard a rumor, but I 
did not know about the Manhattan proj- 
ect, and what they put up to us was that 
the Congress had to pass about $1,800 
million in the next 2 fiscal years to carry 
on and maintain a project without letting 
our enemies know. It had to be done in 
secret. It was a calculated risk. It 
might be $2 billion down the drain, but 
we knew that Hitler’s government was 
doing it. They started the experiment. 
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We did not know how many experimen- 
tal plants they had. It was a race 
against time. If they perfected it be- 
fore we did, we could very well lose the 
war overnight. I think this body and 
the other body, but it emanated from 
this body and the other body carried 
through—the money to carry on was 
originally started by President Roose- 
velt out of blanket funds appropriated 
to him, but he did not have enough 
money. We had to appropriate that 
money, and the American people are in- 
debted to the Congress for what it did 
at that time. 

Mr. HOSMER. ‘The gentleman is 
correct. Every man who took part in 
it is to be congratulated. Today this 
Congress is going to have an opportu- 
nity to make a decision that might 
mean an equal amount to the United 
States of America, on this accelerator we 
are here talking about. 

We have in this country, and they 
have now in U.S.S.R., machines known 
as cyclotrons and synchrotrons, and 
other great atomic smashers, which ac- 
celerate protons, as I have described, and 
smash them into an atomic target. 
When you are dealing with protons you 
are dealing with a particle that is 1,800 
times greater in mass than electrons. 
When you use protons as bullets you get 
a lot of wreckage along with the infor- 
mation and data on subatomic particles 
that are keys to the inner secrets of the 
universe. In this linear accelerator we 
seek to accelerate the electron and use 
it as a bullet. Its mass is so much less 
than the proton that wreckage will be 
markedly reduced and a more discrimi- 
nate and readable impression upon a 
photographic plate produced. 

It, the linear accelerator, is the only 
type of scientific tool that will enable us 
to get into the areas of physics that no 
other nation is today penetrating. The 
construction and operation of this piece 
of machinery will guarantee the United 
States of America leadership in basic 
physics and leadership in basic sciences 
for at least a decade to come. 

You might ask, why can we not ac- 
celerate these electrons in the atom 
smashers we have already spent a lot 
of money for, and get the job done 
right away? The reason is, if you attempt 
to accelerate an electron in a circular 
machine, it commences to lose energy by 
radiation instead of retaining energy by 
acceleration. As a consequence you have 
to accelerate in a straight line to achieve 
the required energies. 

The linear acelerator is essentially a 
copper tube 2 miles long. I have here 
a section of the copper tube. It is about 
3.5 inches in diameter. About every 1.5 
inches, within this section of copper tube 
2 miles long, there is a baffle with a small 
hole in the center. That is the hole 
through which the electrons pass as they 
accelerate. 

Where do these electrons come from? 
You all have a television set in your 
home. Inside the television tube is an 
electron tube which causes the picture to 
show up. You have one of these at the 
beginning of the linear accelerator. 

How do you accelerate? You accel- 
erate the electrons in a very simple way. 
Actually, what you do is to take one of 
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the parts out of a radar set, the kly- 
stron tube which creates very high ener- 
gy, very short radio waves. These very 
short radio waves from the klystron tube 
are brought into the copper tube and 
bent in so they travel down through the 
baffle holes in the middle of the tube. 
Those waves act about like the situa- 
tion at Waikiki Beach with the surf- 
boards riding the waves. What hap- 
pens is that the electrons ride along 
these high energy waves in similar fash- 
ion and are accelerated in velocity. 

These waves come in from klystrons 
spaced about every 40 feet along the 2 
miles. They enable acceleration to tre- 
mendous velocities. In accordance with 
Einstein’s theory, as velocity increases 
mass increases. The mass of these 
electrons is increased approximately 100 
times by the acceleration by the time 
they hit the target at the end of the 
tube. They are then about one one- 
hundred-and-eightieth the size of the 
proton. With that mass they are man- 
ageable. They can be aimed at a target. 
The resulting collisions give us infor- 
mation we have never had before. The 
linear accelerator will fill up the barrel 
of basic knowledge out of which our 
practical developments come. Interest- 
ingly enough, the majority of the com- 
mittee only wants to delay this project 
until better cost estimates are made. 
But this piece of science machinery that 
can keep the United States ahead for 
decades is there, the cost is known, plus 
or minus 5 percent, and there is no good 
reason why we should not get on with 
it today. There is no good reason why 
we should not authorize the project in 
full rather than the $3 million for the 
study that the bill provides. Delay will 
cost us millions of dollars more in the 
end. Full authorization now will only 
raise from $3 million to $4 million the 
actual amount expended this year. Is 
that the something the majority is 
worried about when they say the costs 
have not been studied enough? We 
ought to authorize this in full. 

That. is what the President has asked 
for. He asked for it for a year ago and 
he asks for it now. A committee of the 
finest scientists of the country has again 
and again urged that we get going with 
the research tool, because it fills out 
our science effort in the field of basic 
physics. Today that effort is akin to 
a wheel with one side flat, a flat tire. It 
is not round. So, we are not going along 
as fast and as smoothly as we should. 
This tool will round out the wheel of high 
energy physics and make us able to go 
swiftly and smoothly down the road of 
basic knowledge. 

There is posed here not whether we 
should spend this money but whether 
we can afford not to spend it, and we can- 
not afford not to spend it in today’s 
competitive world. Neither can we af- 
ford to go about this job inadequately. 
As a nation we can afford to go about it 
properly, to do it right and we owe it to 
ourselves to so proceed. There is a lot 
of money involved here, we might as 
well do the job right, and get the most for 
our dollars. 

We need the full authorization now, 
at this time, so that we can get a scien- 
tific team together. That is prerequisite 
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to doing this job. It so happens that at 
Stanford University there is the nucleus 
of a team that developed the klystron 
tube that I talked about. That is the 
only reason the project happens to be 
located there. But, there are not enough 
of these people to do this design and 
engineering job as it should be done. 
We need to pull in additional members 
of this team, about double the size, from 
around 30 to around 60, so that it 
can be done perfectly the first time, so 
that it can be done with the highest qual- 
ity. You simply cannot attract that 
quality people and bring the team to- 
gether without a full authorization. 
They will not uproot themselves on the 
basis of a mere 1 year design study. 
Some people say, “Well, if we do not au- 
thorize it, we will only delay it 6 or 8 
months.” Well, that is true, but I am as 
much more worried about the quality of 
the scientific tool, the adequate design 
of this fine and expensive piece of ma- 
chinery as I am in the time delay. For 
that reason it is inconceivable that this 
Congress will not act expeditiously to 
get the scientific team together. 

It faces us with a great decision on our 
country’s scientific future. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, spoke about a momentous decision 
that this Congress was faced with before 
on the Manhattan project. Congress 
then rose to its responsibility. Here 
again we have today the responsibility 
of either denying or acquiring for the 
Nation a piece of science machinery that 
is fundamental to our entire scientific 
effort. Just as with the Manhattan proj- 
ect, if we can persuade you gentlemen, 
when the amendment today is offered, to 
authorize this fully, Ican assure you that 
as the years go by you will look back 
and say, “That was a fine thing I did 
that day in May 1960, because out of 
what I did has come to our Nation ad- 
vancement that was far beyond anything 
we have ever known before.” 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I wonder if the 
gentleman would tell the committee 
what it would mean in the way of in- 
creased cost by simply authorizing an 
appropriation of $3 million for design 
and study this year and neglecting to 
authorize the project in its entirety? 

Mr. HOSMER. If we authorize the 
project in its entirety, we will start get- 
ting the building built, and we will re- 
quire about $4 million cash instead of 
$3 million cash this year. If we fail to 
authorize it this year and delay for 1 
year, we will run into the cost escalation 
factors which will more than overcome 
any money that might be saved other- 
wise. In other words, if the project costs 
$107.2 million if it is started now, if we 
delay a year it will cost almost another 4 
million or 5 million. That is on the bare 
basis of the cost escalation. It will in- 
evitably go up. So, if you want to buy 
it now and buy it right and buy a high 
quality of machinery at the lowest price, 
the time to go for it is now. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I hold in my hand 
here a letter signed by the Chairman of 
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the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Mc- 
Cone, in which he points out that the 
failure of this Congress to authorize this 
project means that the cost eventually 
will rise from $107.2 million to $110 mil- 
lion, and from a time factor or stand- 
point, instead of spending 6 years to con- 
struct, it is going to take 614 to 6% years, 
and thus the valuable experience that we 
need will be delayed and the construc- 
tion will cost more. 

Mr. HOSMER. Not only do we need 
it, but this is the kind of thing that scien- 
tific people all over the world, on this 
side of the Iron Curtain and the other 
side of the Iron Curtain, are excited 
about. They know that this is one of 
the boldest projects, one of the most 
profitable areas, of research, one of the 
greatest research tools that man will 
ever have. 

And they can see, if this Congress au- 
thorizes this to be done today, the firm- 
ness and the determination of the lead- 
ership of the United States. I ask my 
colleagues to live up to the worthy repu- 
tation of this body and do what is best 
for our country and our people. When 
you have the opportunity to take part 
in the advancement of this great scien- 
tific effort by your vote on the amend- 
ment, I ask that you cast aside the doubts 
that you may have and, with our own 
scientific people, boldly move ahead, to 
give them and to give the United States 
what is needed to insure our scientific 
leadership. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. O’NEILL). The 
time of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hosmer] has expired. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Will the gentleman yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman has 
made a very fine technical discourse, but 
I believe that the House should know, 
from all the evidence and all the infor- 
mation we have before us, that the re- 
quest is for $4,200,000. They only need 
that much. 

Mr. HOSMER. The bill only author- 
izes $3 million. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is all they were 
requesting. I think this is a little bit of 
a departure from the policy of the Con- 
gress. We have heretofore rather hesi- 
tated to build buildings on university 
campuses, without Government control, 
without building on land that we own in 
this country. This project I think is so 
large that I, as an individual, want to 
know all of the details. I feel that we 
have very little information. 

Mr. HOSMER. I just want to say to 
the gentleman that the issue here is not 
nit-picking about location, it is not quib- 
bling about cost, it is not sending this 
back, as has been done for 2 years now, 
to restudy it to death. The issue here 
is whether this Congress is going to act 
decisively and give this Nation the 
machinery that it needs to project it- 
self forward in science and all that is 
allied with science. There can be legis- 
lative lags and authorizational gaps and 
congressional defaults which are just as 
dangerous to this country as those oc- 
curring anywhere else. I feel that unless 
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we move forward on this project today 
we may find ourselves guilty of that kind 
of charges. 

Mr.DURHAM. I believe the Commis- 
sion testified that they can make prog- 
ress under what is authorized by the 
committee; is not that correct? 

Mr. HOSMER. Of course they can 
make progress. You can make progress 
with a dime, but if you have a dollar you 
can get there. That is what we are ask- 
ing to be done here. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I should like to re- 
fer to this letter received from the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in which he says this: 


The earlier it can be completed— 


He is referring to the Stanford ac- 
celerator— 

The earlier it can be completed and placed 
into operation the sooner will its contribu- 
tions be realized and the greater will be 
our assurance of continued U.S. leadership 
in this important scientific field. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Hr. HosMER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman’s 
statement is a fine one. It was very 
theoretical, but it was a good statement 
on this subject, which is technical. We 
have this Midwest group of universities; 
there are about 12 of them, and they 
have still not come up with some of the 
answers involved in this matter. Those 
universities are in Indiana, Illinois, and 
elsewhere in the Midwest. It is a large 
group of universities, which have very 
fine technical personnel. My position 
in this is that until these theoretical 
physicists come in here and tell the 
Congress that this is feasible, that this 
can be done within our cost estimates, 
we had better follow the course we are 
suggesting. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the record will 
show that there was unanimous agree- 
ment among the scientists that this 
linear accelerator is feasible and it is 
basically necessary. The gentleman is 
referring to the Mura project, which is 
not an electron accelerator but a proton 
accelerator, an entirely different piece 
of machinery, about which some ques- 
tion was raised; but there is no question 
about the feasibility of the electron ac- 
celerator nor is there any question but 
that it opens up a new horizon for the 
scientist and unlocks a completely new 
door to basic knowledge, a door to which 
no other country is going to have access. 

Mr. DURHAM. But we had not 
agreed on the construction cost of it. 

Mr. HOSMER. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has studied it and got it 
down as close as anybody can get it, 
$107 million. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GUBSER]. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, first I 
should like to compliment the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DurHam]. It 
has been my pleasure for the past 4 
years to be associated with him as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. In all of that association I 
have never known him to be 
but constructive and not in the least 
political. In my opinion, this Congress is 
losing a true southern gentleman. We 
all wish him well. 

I should like to address my remarks 
entirely to the amendment which will be 
presented by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. Hosmer] to fully authorize 
a linear electron accelerator. 

The question to be decided here today 
is this: Is the United States of America 
seriously interested in scientific advance- 
ment or do we intend to just talk about 
it? The scientific prestige of this Nation 
is at stake. 

The entire scientific community of the 
country has endorsed construction of 
the Stanford linear electron accelerator. 
It has told us that present-day accelera- 
tors have been immensely useful in roll- 
ing back the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge; that these accelerators—or 
atom smashers, to use laymen’s terms— 
can do much more in the future. But 
they also tell us that the newest frontier 
requires research in the acceleration of 
light particles or electrons. Present-day 
machines are so limited by their principle 
that penetrating research into the very 
basis of the universe is impossible with- 
out the use of a linear-type accelerator. 
This is a new type machine which will be 
a tool of basic science, the foundation for 
applied science. It is not a duplication of 
any existing machine. 

The linear accelerator principle has 
been developed at Stanford whose per- 
sonnel is recognized throughout the 
world as the most qualified group to con- 
struct this proposed machine. Since 
1946, 10 linear accelerators have been 
constructed at Stanford or under Stan- 
ford’s direction. Other nations are us- 
ing Stanford personnel or design in forg- 
ing ahead in this important work. 

This machine would be used by all of 
the Nation’s scientists. It would belong 
to the Nation and would be located on 
land valued at $4 million, offered to the 
country without charge. 

The question is not whether the Stan- 
ford accelerator should or should not be 
built. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has recommended authorization 
of $3 million for design studies. This is 
a clearcut indication of the committee’s 
desire to make construction of the ac- 
celerator possible. 

I quote from page 9 of the committee 
report: 

The Joint Committee recognizes that an 
accelerator of this type could make a valu- 
able addition to our national high-energy 
physics program. 


On page 21 of the report, Dr. John H. 
Williams, AEC Commissioner and former 
Director of the Division of Research, 
testifies as follows: 

The 10- to 20-billion electron-volt electri- 
cal linear accelerator proposed by Stanford 
should be the next major step in the high- 
energy physics program of the country. Con- 
struction and operation of this machine 
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would put in the hands of US. physicists a 
most n tool, if we are to achieve 


maximum scientific progress. 


The only question, therefore, is whether 
it should be fully authorized now or only 
partially authorized to the extent of 
$3 million. The appropriation for fiscal 
year 1961 will hardly be changed by full 
authorization. In fact, it will be in- 
creased by only $1,200,000. The only 
question, I repeat, is whether the project 
should be authorized partially or in full. 

There are compelling reasons why the 
accelerator should be authorized in full 
at this session of Congress. 

First, partial authorization will not 
make it possible to obtain the services of 
prominent personnel to design the ac- 
celerator, because such people would 
have serious misgivings about permanent 
employment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are talking 
about a machine which costs $107 mil- 
lion. We cannot afford to have less 
than the best to design it. If we are 
forced to accept less than the best, we 
will get an inferior machine; it will cost 
more, and its completion will be delayed 
at a time when this Nation is in a desper- 
ate race to answer the unanswered in 
scientific research. 

Here is what scientific advisers had to 
say about partial authorization in the 
committee hearings: 

Dr. E. L. Ginzton, director of the Han- 
sen Microwave Laboratory at Stanford, 
said: 

I think the whole question before us and 
before the whole world is whether this coun- 
try intends to or does not intend to build 
such an accelerator. If it is partially author- 
ized, there will be an open question before 
everybody. It means we will not be able to 
obtain the services of prominent people who 
will have serious misgivings about perma- 
nent employment. As a result, the project 
will not be designed with the excellent staff 
we need. It will take longer to build and 
will cost more. 


Dr. R. Rollefson, director, Midwestern 
Universities Research Association, has 
testified: 


I agree with all the others who have testi- 
fied here that it is important to authorize the 
whole amount. I think we of MURA have 
had considerable experience along this line, 
and we know how hard it is to attract and 
hold the best people when it is not sure what 
is going to happen. 


Dr. Henry DeWolfe Smyth, of Prince- 
ton University, testified: 


I feel very strongly, Mr. Price, that the full 
amount should be authorized at this time. I 
have had some experience in the past with 
situations where preliminary design was au- 
thorized or research was authorized on a 
project, and then there was a long delay 
before further authorization came through. 
This is extremely demoralizing. It makes it 
difficult to assemble a staff, and once the staff 
is assembled, and then there is delay in fur- 
ther authorization, the staff disappears and it 
becomes extremely difficult to reassemble the 
staff. In this case particularly, where the de- 
sign is so fully worked out in the sense of 
depending on components that are already in 
use, and where, as I understand it, a ma- 
chine could be built that would be very use- 
ful even without further development of the 
components, I think it would be very un- 
desirable to give partial authorization. 


In a letter dated April 13, 1960, to 
Congressman JAMES E. Van ZaNpT, Mr. 
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John F. Floberg, Acting Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, said in part: 

The Stanford linear accelerator project 
should be fully authorized for construction 
at this session of Congress. 

ae * * ae ~ 

We believe that the lack of full authoriza- 
tion of the project at this time may seriously 
hamper the recruitment of the additional top 
staff necessary for orderly progress of this 
project. 


Within the past few weeks, in response 
to a specific query from the AEC, Stan- 
ford University has now stated: 

We are experiencing some difficulty at the 
present time in keeping our present staff, the 
nucleus of the project, together, and there 
is serious danger that a number of the prin- 
cipal scientists on the staff will leave the 
university’s employ because of the continu- 
ing uncertainty concerning full authoriza- 
tion of the project. 

The number of physicists and engineers 
presently involved in Project Agreement No. 
1 work is 27. We had planned to increase 
this to an average of 60 man-years during 
the first year of integrated development and 
construction activities. Under the existing 
circumstances we think we could recruit 
only five or six more physicists and engineers 
than we now have. Moreover, it is not likely 
that these new people will be of the excel- 
lence we had intended. Undoubtedly a 
partial authorization will not be attractive 
to scientists having tenure in other institu- 
tions or who otherwise require long-term 
commitments. As an example it would be 
impossible to recruit experienced high energy 
particle physicists who would be involved in 
more detailed calculations of shielding or 
study of other problems related to the util- 
ization of the machine. This work is neces- 
sary for its design. Given full authorization 
this year we believe that we could staff to 
the extent and excellence that was originally 
contemplated. 


My second reason for urging full au- 
thorization is that partial authorization 
will increase its costs. Present estimates 
provide for a 5 percent annual escalation 
of construction costs for each year that 
passes. The contingency fund also in- 
creases by 5 percent each year. Thus, 
for each year that final construction is 
delayed because of partial authorization, 
the cost will go up. 

According to Blume & Associates, a 
consequence of delay in authorization for 
construction of the project will be an 
increase in the costs. Blume’s estimates 
were predicated on the start of the con- 
struction program on July 1, 1960, with 
completion 6 years thereafter. Esti- 
mates of escalation were included for the 
second through sixth years at 5 percent 
ayear. According to Blume: 

If the project is not authorized and opera- 
tions initiated so that this schedule can be 
followed, the cost estimates should be in- 
creased at the rate of 5 percent per year for 
escalation. 


Thirdly, the national prestige requires 
full authorization at this time. 

We are now the acknowledged leaders 
in high-energy nuclear physics research. 
The Soviet Union is putting tremendous 
effort into the construction and opera- 
tion of linear accelerators. These ma- 
chines have all been built on extraordi- 
narily short construction schedules and 
with extremely rapid initial engineering 
and development. Clearly they empha- 
size the high-energy field as a matter of 
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national prestige. For example, they 
have under design and site development 
a 50-billion-electron-volt machine of the 
circular, proton type which will probably 
be altered during construction to a ca- 
pacity of 70 billion electron volts. They 
have three linear accelerators ready to 
start in 1960 or 1961 and another sched- 
uled to be started at Kharkov. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I just want to correct the 
gentleman on that point. The Soviet 
Union will not have anything like this 
in operation. 

Mr.GUBSER. They have three linear 
accelerators scheduled to go into opera- 
tion in 1960 or 1961, with power up to 2 
billion electron volts, and another to be 
constructed at Kharkov of 4 billion elec- 
tron volts. This is considerably less than 
the Stanford accelerator. 

Mr. PRICE. They have such a small 
machine that they are not even compa- 
rable in this area. 

Mr. GUBSER. Granted—we are way 
ahead of them and the gentleman has 
clinched my point. But Russia is becom- 
ing active in the high-energy field. 

Much has been made of the alleged 
fact that we lag behind the Soviet Union 
in scientific research. Here is a field 
where we excel them. Must we partial- 
ly authorize the Stanford accelerator, 
delay a year, spend more money, and 
allow the Russians tocatch up? The na- 
tional prestige is at stake. 

Fourth, this project is ready for full 
authorization now. Look at this stack 
of reports and cost estimates from relia- 
ble enginering firms. It has been thor- 
oughly reviewed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in addition to two engineer- 
ing firms. The President’s Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee has twice recom- 
mended it. A special National Science 
Foundation panel on high-energy physics 
has recommended it. The general ad- 
visory committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has also recommended it; 
and so has the President of the United 
States. 

The costs of this project are estimated 
better than any other project which has 
ever been presented. They are estimated 
as exactly as they can ever be. Listen to 
the testimony of Dr. T. A. Welton of 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory in 
Oak Ridge, during the hearings: 

The proposal is remarkably free of tech- 
nical difficulties and cost uncertainties. This 
is the result of the extensive experience 
with the present Stanford machine. * * * 
The independent cost estimate by William 
M. Brobeck & Associates is much more de- 
tailed than any ever before prepared prior 
to construction authorization. It fails to 
reveal any such gross optimism on the part 
of the Stanford group as it has become cus- 
tomary to expect. There seems to be no 
reasonable basis to doubt that the requested 
funds will allow completion of the planned 
machine, with highly successful operation. 
To summarize, the Stanford proposal is very 
much more free of technical problems than 
a been the case for any previous acceler- 
ator. 


On page 9 of the committee report, the 
majority indicates as its sole reasons for 
partial rather than full authorization 
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the fact that it is not satisfied with the 
cost estimates because “Unforeseen addi- 
tions relating to possible changes in 
cooling, shielding, ground loading, and 
so forth, should be more carefully re- 
viewed before proceeding.” This field of 
cooling, shielding, and ground loading is 
exactly the area where Stanford believes 
that it cannot recruit prominent per- 
sonnel with less than full authorization. 
It therefore follows that cost estimates 
cannot be improved in the areas men- 
tioned by the majority unless personnel 
is available. In fact, it is quite possible 
that without prominent personnel, the 
cost estimates will be less favorable. 
Let me repeat a previous quotation of 
Stanford University officials which sub- 
stantiates the above view: 

It would be impossible to recruit experi- 
enced high energy particle physicists who 
would be involved in more detailed calcula- 
tions of shielding or study of other problems 
related to the utilization of the machine. 


To quote the minority report from 
page 20 of the committee report: 

Because the majority report states that 
“more design and engineering might result 
in better cost estimates,” we believe it neces- 
sary to emphasize the thoroughness of the 
cost reviews already made. Volume 3, page 
XI-2, of the Blume report contains a table 
entitled “Comparison of project cost esti- 
mates—Stage 1 construction,” setting forth 
columns of estimated costs at five differ- 
ent sites, and demonstrating that the Sand 
Hill site would have the lowest cost. Then, 
beginning at page XV-—7, there commences a 
table entitled “Sand Hill site, stage 1 con- 
struction, project cost estimates,” which 
sets out, for eight pages, a detailed cost 
breakdown and schedule, followed by a list 
of drawings and site location plans, 


Ladies and gentlemen, let me repeat 
my points. The Nation needs this ma- 
chine. If it is not built, we— 

First, will not get the best personnel 
to design it; 

Second, it will cost more; 

Third, it will not be the best we can 
get; and 

Fourth, we will suffer a serious blow to 
our national prestige. 

This project is ready for full author- 
ization. Its cost estimates have been 
made by experts. Full authorization 
will have practically no effect on the 
budget we are now considering, but it 
will have a maximum effect upon the 
quality of machine we will get, how 
much it will cost, and when we will get it. 

We all worry about the great scien- 
tific competition afforded us by the So- 
viet Union. This is our chance to prove 
before the worid that we too will fill the 
granary of knowledge for use by genera- 
tions of the future. I urge adoption of 
the amendment to fully authorize the 
Stanford linear electron accelerator. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I want to join with 
the gentleman on this question of au- 
thorization of this project. We have 
listened on this floor many times on the 
scientific race, and we have authorized 
many millions of dollars to encourage 
students in the universities. Here is a 
project, a machine that is absolutely es- 
sential in the further development of 
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certain scientific knowledge. I think if 
the Congress fails to authorize it in this 
session we are going to set this develop- 
ment back for over a year. 

I think you have made a wonderful 
contribution, to the discussion and I join 
you in it. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman who has just made the state- 
ment to the gentleman who holds the 
floor, because I do not think that any- 
one on the Joint Committee opposes this 
project as such. The issue is not 
whether or not this is an essential tool, 
but the issue is whether or not we are 
quite ready, on the basis of cost esti- 
mates that we now have, to grant the 
full authorization, because our experi- 
ences have already proven that by care- 
ful study we have been able to adjust 
this program, and perhaps by further 
study we can make further adjustments 
that will guarantee its efficient use after 
it is completed. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question. I would like to read the con- 
clusion of the report by John A. Blume 
& Associates: 

Before final design is undertaken and be- 
fore the final alinement is selected, a de- 
tailed site investigation is recommended. 
Such investigation should include detailed 
geological mapping, further investigation of 
ground water conditions, careful study of cut 
and fill slope stability, and definitive anal- 
ysis of excavation and foundation problems. 
This work should include a comprehensive 
program of trenching, drilling, and material 
testing and investigation of possible elastic 
strain accumulation in the subject areas. 
This latter recommendation is amplified and 
explained in the text. 


This is all we are asking. We commit 
ourselves to authorization, but we want 
a full investigation. What the committee 
is doing is exactly what the committee is 
doing with the 12 midwestern univer- 
sities. 

Mr. GUBSER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I can also quote from the 
Blume report: 

If the project is not authorized and opera- 
tion initiated so that this schedule— 


The 6-year schedule— 
can be followed, the cost estimate should be 
increased at the rate of 5 percent per year for 
installation. 


I would like to say one more thing to 
the gentleman. The committee report 
states that the area in which better cost 
estimates are desired is in the area of 
shielding and cooling. Yet the testimony 
of experts tells us this is information that 
will develop during the course of con- 
struction. They tell us you can get bet- 
ter cost estimates and better construc- 
tion if you have prominent people. They 
also state that with partial authorization 
you will not get the people who can give 
us the best shielding and cooling cost 
estimates. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We have heard a 
lot about a more detailed study that is 
needed. I would like to comment that if 
we follow this type of philosophy, ob- 
stacles can be raised for every project in 
the Atomic Energy Commission program. 
If we do this what will happen to the 
other proposed accelerators, and also 


power reactors, the ANP project Proj- 
ect Rover? Project Pluto? Project 
Sherwood? 


Final site study would not normally be 
done until after the project is authorized. 

Site problems have been as thoroughly 
studied as could be expected at this stage 
of authorization. 

Studies which have been more thor- 
ough than for any other similar project 
indicate no fundamental adverse site 
conditions. 

Of course, more detailed site studies 
will be made, as in any project, as the 
projects proceed. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hotrrretp], 
chairman of the subcommittee, who 
knows more about this measure than 
anyone connected with the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard some rather extensive state- 
ments on this matter, and I would like 
to recapitulate if I can and describe the 
situation. I do not intend to make a 
long speech. I intend to place my com- 
ments in detail in the Recorp for those 
who wish to read them later. It is late 
Friday afternoon, and a number of 
Members have expressed the desire to 
catch trains and planes home for speak- 
ing engagements to which they were 
previously committed. It has been nec- 
essary to curtail some of their plans be- 
cause of the unanticipated carryover of 
this bill until today. This is through no 
fault of anyone, of course, because the 
defense bill took more time for debate 
yesterday than was expected. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Surely the gentle- 
man does not expect us on the floor to 
pay more attention to the fact that 
somebody wants to catch a train and 
leave his duties in Washington than to 
pass on an important subject of this 
kind? The gentleman does not want us 
to go away with that sort of impression, 
does he? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The _ gentleman 
knows that the present speaker does not 
want anyone to go away with that im- 
pression, but there is such a thing as 
using a certain degree of consideration 
for your colleagues. It is frequently 
practiced on the floor of this House, that 
we adjourn over, for instance. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Let us adjourn 
over until Monday, then. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman now in the well of the House 
is not in charge of the program. The 
gentleman is following the leadership, 
as the gentleman on the other side of 
the aisle is, Iam sure. 
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The gentleman from California {Mr. 
HosMER] made a very fine technical ex- 
planation of what an electron acceler- 
ator happens to be. There are various 
kinds of accelerators. I could spend a 
half hour telling you the kinds of ac- 
celerators there are. 

The statement has been made by the 
gentleman who intends to introduce an 
amendment which will raise this bill 
$104 million that this accelerator is 
needed. Well, there is no quarrel on the 
part of the Members on the majority 
side that this is a desirable accelerator. 
The testimony before our committee 
established the fact that it is desirable, 
but there was also a great deal of testi- 
mony before our committee which, in the 
opinion of the majority, shows that the 
main work has not been done on this 
particular case. 

Let me give you a few figures. In 1957, 
when this accelerator was first proposed 
it was supposed to cost $80 million. Then 
another estimate was made and it was 
supposed to cost $116 million. In 1959 
the AEC estimated it would cost $195 
million. Now, they hired a very distin- 
guished group to make a study of it, 
Blume & Associates, engineers, and the 
Blume people came back and said it 
would cost $126 million. Then the AEC 
proposal presented to this committee 
amounted to $107 million. 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle have not talked to you about 
some other things that go along with 
this $107 million. There is $18 million 
needed for research and development. 
There will be $20 million the first year for 
operating costs, and that is a total of $46 
million trat will be added to the $107 
million, provided that is all that will be 
spent. 

Now, we are building one large ac- 
celerator. That is located at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory. The first 
estimate to come before us was $15 
million. They came back and raised 
this figure to $27 million. Do you know 
what the figure is today? Forty-two mil- 
lion dollars, starting out with a $15 
million estimate. 

Now, we want to know what we are 
doing when we go into this program. 
Spending $107 million, that is the first 
estimate. Is the cost of this accelerator 
going to accelerate three times as the 
Argonne Laboratory did, from $15 mil- 
lion up to $42 million? Is it going to 
be $107 million? Is it going to be $321 
million? Is it going up three times? 
That is what the majority of this com- 
mittee is concerned about. That is why 
we are asking for some additional cost 
estimates on this. For instance, Blume 
& Associates asked for some additional 
work to be done, and their conclusions 
and recommendations, No. 2, state as 
follows: 

Before final design is undertaken and be- 
fore the final alinement is selected, a de- 
tailed site investigation is recommended. 
Such investigation should include detailed 
geological mapping, further investigation of 
ground water conditions, careful study of 
cut and fill slope stability, and definitive 
analysis of excavation and foundation prob- 
lems. This work should include a com- 
prehensive program of trenching, drilling, 
and material testing and investigation of 
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possible elastic strain accumulation in the 
subject areas. This latter recommendation 
is amplified and explained in the text. 


Now, this job of preliminary work has 
not been done; it has been partly done. 
We do not know what they are going 
to come up with. In the first instance, 
they were going to put this accelerator 
in a tunnel in the ground, and the Joint 
Committee demurred at that last year. 
This was going to cost them a great deal 
of money. They went back and made 
a study and decided that they could 
build it above ground on a cut and fill 
basis, and they decided that that would 
save about $25 million by making a cut 
and fill operation in place of a tunnel 
through the earth. 

We went into the matter of the cost 
of operation of this particular accelera- 
tor from the standpoint of electrical 
energy. In last year’s hearings the AEC 
came before us and said they were going 
to buy electricity at a cost of 9.3 mills. 
We told them to go back and look at 
the situation again and study it. They 
came back this year with an estimate 
that they had now made arrangements 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Trinity River Division, to obtain elec- 
tricity at 4.6 mills. We saved $660,000 
a year by that one point of delay. 

This committee is in favor of scien- 
tific research. There is not another 
committee in the House over the years, 
the 14 years that this committee has 
been in existence, that has supported 
scientific research any more diligently 
and aggressively than this committee. 
The progress of the Atomic Energy pro- 
gram is evidence that this tremendous 
scientific effort has been amply sup- 
ported by this committee. This com- 
mittee intends to continue to support 
scientific research. At the present time 
we have upwards of $150 million invested 
in accelerators. They are not all this 
kind of accelerator; I do not want to 
mislead the House. But the free world 
at this time has, as far as we know, the 
largest electron accelerators in existence. 
As far as we know the Russians do not 
have one. They have plans for building 
one, it is true; but as far as we know 
they are not building one. So we are 
excelling in this field at the present 
time. There is no doubt we can go 
faster. You can go faster in any pro- 
gram if you want to put the money into 
it. It is a problem of how much money 
you want to put in at the present time. 
How do you want to space your ex- 
penditures? Do you want to develop a 
balanced program or an unbalanced pro- 
gram? 

Maybe the majority of the committee 
are wrong in estimating that this is the 
right way to go about it, the balanced 
way to go about it. We are furnishing 
$3 million in this program for further 
design and engineering studies and to 
give them a few more months to bring 
back the information which this com- 
mittee wants and which the Blume As- 
sociates said they should obtain before 
they started their operations. 

I know my friends on my left are in- 
terested in this subject just as I am. 
But I do not yield to them any greater 
degree of interest in the advancement 
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of science in this country, nor does the 
majority yield to them any greater de- 
gree of interest in science. We believe 
we are proceeding in an orderly way. 
We believe that the program we have 
laid before you is an orderly program. 

The Bureau of the Budget has ap- 
proved $293,876,000 for the atomic 
energy program. This bill authorizes 
$211,476,000. This is a reduction of 
$82,400,000 from the request of the AEC 
and the Bureau of the Budget. We be- 
lieve that we are justified in making that 
reduction at this time in view of the 
overall expenditures of Government and 
in view of the overall expenditures in the 
atomic energy program and in view of 
our position of competition in the world 
in this particular line of high energy 
physics. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
take any additional time at this time. I 
understand that an amendment will be 
offered to increase the amount of this 
bill by $104 million. The position of the 
majority in bringing this bill to your at- 
tention is that we are against that par- 
ticular amendment. I ask that the 
Committee consider the arguments that 
have been made on both sides and vote 
their conscience on this matter. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I would not want to 
have this House go away with the im- 
pression that we have pinned any econ- 
omy merit badges on our chest in this 
authorization bill by cutting out $107.2 
million for this linear accelerator below 
what the President requested. 

When that went out, $35 million went 
in for various other projects, projects 
that will actually require expenditures 
this year by way of appropriations much 
greater than the $4 million-plus on the 
linear accelerator even if we did make 
a full authorization of it. 

Mr.HOLIFIELD. The gentleman had 
better consult his figures. 

Mr. HOSMER. I have consulted my 
figures and I have confidence in them. 

May I ask this question: In view of 
the unanimous testimony that a linear 
accelerator of this size and power is a 
basic tool necessary for the Nation’s 
scientific advancement, does the gen- 
tleman feel that there is any question 
about eventually building that machine 
in this country? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
very clearly stated that the position of 
the majority is not against the building 
of this type of accelerator at the proper 
time, but the position of the majority 
on this item is as it has been on other 
items, to properly and carefully look at 
the preparatory work that has been 
done and to select the timing to ini- 
tiate such a gigantic undertaking. We 
are furnishing $3 million for them to 
start on their design and engineering 
work. They have testified before the 
committee they can spend only $2.2 mil- 
lion in that field. We feel that by the 
time they have spent the $3 million and 
brought back to us the other items of 
information that we want—and the gen- 
tleman is aware I have touched on only 
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a few; I could go into the patent posi- 
tion of the klystron tube and a few 
other things that have to be ironed out— 
when they bring that information back, 
I am sure this committee will exercise 
its good judgment and come back to this 
House with a timely item in its author- 
ization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 11713, the AEC authorization bill 
for the fiscal year 1961 program which 
has been recommended by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Legislation I sat through hearings on 
March 8, 10, 11, and April 5, 6, and 7, in 
which we explored every item in the bill 
very carefully. Vice Chairman DuRHAM 
has given you a description of the scope 
of the authorization bill and the projects 
which the Joint Committee has added or 
modified. 

The gentleman from [llinois [Mr. 
Price] chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Research and Development, has de- 
scribed particularly those research proj- 
ects which the Joint Committee added to 
the bill. 

I would like to endorse what the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Dur- 
HAM] has stated and to support all of 
the projects added and modified by the 
Joint Committee. 

I would particularly call your atten- 
tion to the Antarctic atomic power proj- 
ects—project 61-d-10, page 3, lines 19 
and 20—added by the Joint Committee 
as being a very necessary and desirable 
project. From the standpoint of econ- 
omy alone they will pay for themselves 
after a few—2 to 5—years of operation 
in comparison with conventional fuel 
supplies. In addition they will save 
many lives which would otherwise be lost 
in transporting fuel for conventional 
power units. Over the last 2 or 3 years 
17 planes have been wrecked, with a total 
of 17 lives lost and $1014 million in prop- 
erty damage. Moreover, having atomic 
powerplants at our Antarctic bases will 
undoubtedly enhance the prestige of the 
United States with the international 
scientific community which is repre- 
sented by numerous expeditions in this 
important area. 

Another project I would like to dis- 
cuss is project 61-h-1, installation for 
support of biomedical research in atomic 
energy, $5 million. 

This project covers miscellaneous ad- 
ditional facilities for the conduct of re- 
search in the field of radiation effects on 
biological systems, including the effects 
of radiation from radioactive fallout. 

Included in this project are such items 
as a nuclear reactor to furnish bursts 
of radiation for the study of the effects 
of radiation on animals, radiobotany fa- 
cilities to study genetic effects, animal 
quarters to study the effects of chronic 
radiation, radiobiological laboratory fa- 
cilities, and modification of existing fa- 
cilities in this field. 

The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
quested $4 million for such facilities in 
its fiscal year 1961 authorization request. 
The Joint Committee increased this 
amount by $1 million, to a total of $5 
million. 
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Last year the Commission requested 
$2 million for such facilities and the 
Joint Committee increased the request 
by $1 million, to a total of $3 million. 
The total $3 million authorized last year 
has been committed by the Commission 
for the support of work in this vital 
field. 

The hearings held by our committee 
on the bielogical effects of radiation 
have brought forth the great need for 
additional data in this field. Solutions 
to the problems of radiation are abso- 
lutely dependent on the availability of 
additional experimental data on the bio- 
logical effects of radiation. 

The Joint Committee’s Special Radia- 
tion Subcommittee, of which.I am 
chairman, has scheduled additional 
hearings on this subject. These hear- 
ings are scheduled to start on May 24 
and will extend through the first week 
in June. In these hearings we intend to 
get the information on our work in the 
field of radiation standards to clarify 
some of the confusion and misunder- 
standing by the public and the scien- 
tific community concerning the basis 
and use of radiation standards. 

POWER DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


This authorizes a total of $40 million 
for the atomic power demonstration pro- 
gram. Of this amount, $15 million is 
authorized for research and develop- 
ment assistance for unsolicited proposals 
for construction of private power re- 
actors. The Southern California Edi- 
son Co. recently announced it is nego- 
tiating with Westinghouse for a large 
360,000-kilowatt plant, which could be 
assisted under this authorization. Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. is also interested 
in a large plant. The other $25 million 
is for an organic moderated prototype, 
or can be used for other projects under 
certain conditions. 

It should be noted that the AEC did 
not request authorization of additional 
atomic power projects for fiscal 1961. 
There were one or two projects which 
the Joint Committee might have added— 
such as a $60 million natural uranium 
heavy water prototype. However, we 
decided to watch the development of 
technology from reactor experiments 
and research and development before 
taking this step. 

Finally, I would like to mention the 
authorization of $3 million for further 
design and engineering for the Stanford 
linear accelerator. It is believed this is 
an adequate amount to make progress 
in the project, while at the same time 
firming up plans and estimates prior to 
authorization of construction. I expect 
to discuss this project at greater length 
later. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill is a 
good one, and deserves our support. 

STANFORD ACCELERATOR PROJECT 


I would like to mention the reasons the 
Joint Committee provided $3 million for 
furtner design and engineering on the 
Stanford accelerator project. I want to 
make it clear at the outset that the Joint 
Committee, and particularly its majority, 
is in favor of continuing design, engi- 
neering, and development of this proj- 
ect, and doing everything necessary— 
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short of authorizing construction—to 
enable the project to go ahead after Jan- 
uary 1961, providing proper justification 
of cost estimates, personnel, and pro- 
gram planning. 

This Stanford accelerator project has 
had a rather peculiar history. When 
Stanford originally made its proposal to 
the Commission several years ago for this 
accelerator project, the cost estimate was 
$79 million. This, of course, is a lot of 
money. However, when the project was 
submitted to the Congress and the Joint 
Committee in May of 1959 the cost es- 
timate was $105 million. Although the 
project was submitted toc late in 1959 
to be considered in conjunction with the 
AEC authorization bill we were admon- 
ished that we should consider the proj- 
_ thoroughiy and authorize it if possi- 

e. 

The Joint Committee did hold special 
hearings on the project. It became ap- 
parent that the cost situation did require 
some looking into. However, we were, 
as I say, requested to go ahead and au- 
thorize the project. Two examples, 
however, of questions on the cost may 
serve to indicate some of the things that 
troubled us at that time. 

One of them was the cost of the 2- 
mile tunnel for the accelerator. We in- 
quired whether the problem of stable 
ground conditions had been considered 
and whether enough attention had been 
given to special problems of tunneling. 
We were assured that they had been. 
However, AEC Chairman McCone, last 
fall, did institute a further engineering 
study that came up with the fact thet 
the costs of the tunnel would substan- 
tially increase the cost of the project by 
several millions of dollars. In total the 
estimate, instead of being $105 million, 
would have been $126,700,000. 

Another question that we raised last 
year concerned the cost of electric power 
needed for the operation of the accelera- 
tor. The estimate used by the AEC and 
its contractors was based on obtaining 
power at a rate of 9 or 10 mills from 
the private power company serving that 
general area. Chairman Anderson 
raised the question of whether or not it 
would be possible to obtain cheaper 
power from some other source since the 
amounts required for the operation of 
the accelerator were rather large—some 
50,000 electrical kilowatts capacity being 
required initially and 120,000 kilowatts 
ultimately. It turned out after substan- 
tial study over the recess that the AEC 
has now arranged to get power from the 
Department of Interior for the Stanford 
accelerator at about 414 mills thereby 
halving the original estimated operating 
costs for the accelerator. The net cost 
savings run from $660,000 to $1,300,000 
per year. 

Each of these examples of caution by 
the Joint Committee has saved millions 
of dollars in construction and operat- 
ing costs for the Stanford accelerator. 

This year we followed the pattern of 
last year in terms of the request for the 
authorization of the Stanford acceler- 
ator. 

Instead of the project being submitted 
as a part of the AEC authorization bill 
we were told that there were differences 
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of opinion within the executive branch 
that needed to be ironed out before it 
could be submitted. Therefore, the 
project was not submitted until shortly 
before the conclusion of our hearings 
on the AEC authorization bill. Never- 
theless the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tion did conduct hearings on the project 
and after considerable deliberation de- 
cided not to authorize construction but 
did provide $3 million to proceed with 
further design and engineering on the 
project. There are several reasons for 
this position taken by the Joint Commit- 
tee with respect to the project. 

It should be pointed out that the $107 
million estimate is not the whole story. 
There is additional development work 
and other activities in conjunction with 
the accelerator which will cost approxi- 
mately $46 million which the AEC has 
classified as “operating costs,” which 
will also have to be incurred with the 
construction of the reactor. One of our 
Senate minority members suggested that 
perhaps this additional $46 million 
should be classified as construction costs 
rather than operating costs. In any 
event, this additional money will be re- 
quired. This $107 million estimate, plus 
$46 million estimate, will also be in- 
creased by an additional $40—$50 million 
when, and if, the output of the accelera- 
tor is increased from 15 Bev to 45 Bev. 

So as the project stands today, to- 
gether with its acknowledged future in- 
creases in cost, it is already a $200 mil- 
lion project. If the experience we have 
had with other accelerator projects is 
followed, the ultimate cost of the project 
could go up another $100 million, since 
actual costs have generally doubled over 
the original estimates. 

We believe that the cost estimates for 
this project have been improved as a 
result of further study by the Commis- 
sion and its contractors over the recess. 
However, there are still certain aspects 
of the cost that would appear to require 
looking into. 

As I mentioned, the cost estimate for 
the project, utilizing a tunnel for the ac- 
celerator, rose from $105 million to $126,- 
700,000. As a result of this increase, pre- 
sumably, it was determined that rather 
than utilizing a tunnel they would utilize 
the cut-and-fill method of construction 
with the accelerator housing lying on top 
of the land rather than in a tunnel. By 
this means, together with other cuts, the 
project estimate was pulled down from 
the $127 million estimate to $107 million. 

However, with respect even to the cut- 
and-fill method, there may be some mat- 
ters which should be further looked into. 
For example, only three test borings have 
been made for the particular site that is 
now recommended. It is recognized for 
the so-called cut-and-fill method, not as 
many test borings have to be made as for 
a tunnel. However, for a 2-mile cut- 
and-fill location it would seem that 
greater attention should be given to tak- 
ing borings for the entire length of the 
acceleraor housing rather than at only 
one end of it as has been done. 

Another question on the cost estimate 
involves the cost of the accelerator itself. 
In the hearings held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislation we inquired as to why 
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the estimate for the accelerator proper 
rose from $23,789,000 to $27,635,000. 
The answer we received was quite vague 
and seemed to be more of a horseback 
guess. 

Another reason for giving the AEC 
time to develop its cost estimates is to 
put the Stanford accelerator in proper 
relationship and balance to other high 
energy physics projects, as well as other 
basic research projects. The cost of 
high energy physics projects has in- 
creased tremendously in the last few 
years. The Joint Committee is in favor 
of proceeding with such projects but not 
at the expense of other desirable basic 
research projects. It should be noted 
that the various advisers to the Presi- 
dent called attention to the need for in- 
suring that low energy physics, for ex- 
ample, be encouraged and that the 
stress on high energy physics should not 
be at the expense of low energy physics. 
The AEC General Advisory Panel stated 
in regard to the high energy physics 
projects: 

We note, however, that the magnitude of 
Federal expenditure for high energy physics 
is reaching such a high level that it is im- 
portant to insure that progress in this field 
does not interfere with the building up and 
orderly growth of other areas of basic science. 


In this year’s AEC authorization bill 
the Joint Committee, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price] has explained, 
has attempted to obtain a balance in 
basic research projects by adding proj- 
ects on materials research and radiation 
to be carried on in private and State 
institutions. The Joint Committee has 
asked for a report from the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the high energy 
physics program which is due in Janu- 
ary 1961, which, we hope, will cover the 
relationship and costs of these projects 
and other research fields. 

Another aspect of the Stanford proj- 
ect, which is of some concern and we 
hope will receive attention during the 
recess is as to what the organizational 
arrangements will be for operating the 
project. The Joint Committee inquired 
into this last year and received only 
general answers. We were surprised this 
year to find that apparently no prog- 
ress had been made in determining how 
the project was going to be run. It 
seems to me that we are entitled to know 
how a $105 to a $150 million project is 
going to be organized and administered. 

Lastly, there were some problems re- 
lating to patents and conflicts of inter- 
est which were looked into during the 
recess. It appears that the patent 
problem has been largely taken care of. 
Whether or not the conflicts of interest 
problem has been adequately handled 
remains to be seen. 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that the Joint Committee inquired 
of the AEC as to whether or not the $3 
million provided for the Stanford ac- 
celerator was adequate to make prog- 
ress on the project. The letter from the 
Acting Chairman of the AEC confirmed 
that progress would be made. This is 
contained on pages 10-11 of the com- 
mittee report on the bill, as follows: 

It is the Commission’s view that the 
amount of $3 million for design and en- 
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gineering together with the operating funds 
for continued development work is ade- 
quate for the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Stanford to make progress on the 
project. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YouNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
greatly impressed a while ago when the 
majority leader told how this Congress 
appropriated $1,600 million for the Man- 
hattan project without any quibbling or 
any information at all in order to achieve 
something that was necessary for the 
protection of this country. Here we are, 
even granting all of the figures given by 
the opponents, quibbling over a question 
of a few million dollars on a project that 
they say must be built, but they want it 
built in the future. I wish this Congress 
could rise to the heights that the Con- 
gress did when they were appealed to on 
the Manhattan project and go ahead and 
authorize this project which they all say 
is going to be built anyway. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. PLANT OR FACILITY ACQUISITION OR 
CONSTRUCTION.—There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 261a.(1) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, the sum of 
$211,476,000 for acquisition or condemnation 
of any real property or any facility or for 
plant or facility acquisition, construction, 
or expansion as follows: 

(a) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 


Project 61-a-1, modifications to produc- 
tion and supporting installations, $10,000,- 
000. 


Project 61-a-2, billet production plant, 
$1,800,000. 

Project 61-a-3, heat treatment and inspec- 
tion modifications, Fernald, Ohio, $2,500,000. 

Project 61-a-4, development laboratory 
building, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, $766,000. 

Project 61l-a-5, plutonium reclamation 
plant, Hanford, Washington, $2,900,000. 

Project 61—a-6, moderator purification im- 
provements, Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, $2,500,000. 

(b) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 


Project 61-b-1, weapons production, de- 
velopment, and test installations, $10,000,- 
000. 


Project 61-b-2, high-velocity test track, 
Sandia Base, New Mexico, $2,100,000. 

Project 61-b-3, special metals fabrication 
plant, $3,000,000. 

(c, ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 61-c-1, contaminated waste plant, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, $2,000,000. 

(d) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 61-d-1, additions and modifications 
to Chemical Engineering Building, Argonne 
National Laboratory, Illinois, $2,000,000. 

Project 61-d-2, special purpose test instal- 
lation addition, Santa Susana, California, 
$1,200,000. 

Project 61-d-3, technical space for SPERT, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
$500,000. 
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Project 61-d-4, critical building, Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, New York, $600,- 
000. 
Project 61-d-5, fast reactor core test in- 
stallation, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $6,900,000. 

Project 61-d-6, plutonium fuel service and 
development building, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, New Mexico, $600,000. 

Project 61-d-7, test installation for Proj- 
ect Rover, $20,000,000. 

Project 61—d-8, test installation for Proj- 
ect Pluto, $15,000,000. 

Project 61-d-9, advanced test reactor, 
$24,000,000. 

Project 61-d-10, power reactor plants for 
the Antarctic, $13,000,000. 


(e) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 


Project 61—e—1, additions and modifications, 
MTR-ETR area, National Reactor Testing 
Station, Idaho, $800,000. 

Project 61-e-2, site utilities, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, New York, $1,250,000. 

Project 61—e-3, quarters for visiting scien- 
tists, Brookhaven National Laboratory, New 
York, $550,000. 


(f) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 


Project 61-f-1, bubble chamber house, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, New York, 
$1,660,000. 

Project 61-f-2, Princeton-Pennsylvania ac- 
celerator addition, Princeton, New Jersey, 
$10,820,000. 

Project 61-f-3, accelerator and reactor 
additions and modifications, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, New York, $1,085,000. 

Project 61-f-4, high flux isotope reactor, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee, 
$12,000,000. 

Project 61-f-5, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
$500,000. 

Project 61-f-6, major bevatron improve- 
ments, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia, $9,600,000. 

Project 61-f-7, design and engineering, 
linear electron accelerator, $3,000,000. 

Project 61-f-8, materials research labora- 
tory, University of Dlinois. $5,600,000. 

Project 61-f-9, radiation laboratory, 
University of Notre Dame, $2,200,000. 


(g) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 


Project 61-g-1, metallurgy building exten- 
sion, Brookhaven National Laboratory, New 
York, $655,000. 

Project 61-g-2, addition to cyclotron 
building, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
California, $500,000. 

(h) BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE.— 

Project 61—h-1, installations for support of 


biomedical research in atomic. energy, 
$5,000,000. 

(i) ComMMUNITY.— 

Project 61-i—1, real estate development, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, $435,000. 

Project 61-i-2, elementary school addition, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, $145,000. 

Project 61-i-3, steam transmission line, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, $135,000. 


(j) GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS.—$34,175,000. 

Sec. 102. Lim!raTions.—(a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (a), (b), (d), (f), 
and (h), only if the currently estimated cost 
of that project does not exceed by more than 
25 per centum the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project set forth in subsections 101 (c), 
(e), (g), and (i), only if the currently esti- 
mated cost of that project does not exceed 
by more than 10 per centum the estimated 
cost set forth for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
a@ project under subsection 101(j) only if it 
is in accordance with the following: 

1. For community operations, the maxi- 
mum currently estimated cost of any project 
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shall be $100,000 and the maximum cur- 
rently estimated cost of any building in- 
cluded in such project shall be $10,000. 

2. For all other programs, the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any project shall 
be $500,000 and the maximum currently esti- 
mated cost of any building included in such 
a project shall be $100,000. 

3. The total cost of all projects undertaken 
under subsection 101(j) shall not exceed the 
estimated cost set forth in that subsection by 
more than 10 per centum. 

Sec. 103. ADVANCE PLANNING AND DESIGN.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated funds for advance planning, con- 
struction design, and architectural services, 
in connection with projects which are not 
otherwise authorized by law, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission is authorized to use 
funds currently or otherwise available to it 
for such purposes. 

Sec. 104. RESTORATION OR REPLACEMENT.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated funds necessary to restore or to re- 
place plants or facilities destroyed or other- 
wise seriously damaged, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission is authorized to use 
funds currently or otherwise available to it 
for such purposes. 

Sec. 105. CURRENTLY AVAILABLE FuNpSs.—-In 
addition to the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by section 101 of this Act, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act such sums of money 
as may be currently available to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Sec. 106. SuBsTITUTIONS.—Funds author- 
ized to be appropriated or otherwise made 
available by this Act may be used to start 
any other new project for which an estimate 
was not included in this Act if it be a sub- 
stitute for a project or portion of a project 
authorized in subsections 101(a), (b), and 
(c) and the estimated cost thereof is within 
the limit of cost of the project for which sub- 
stitution is to be made, and the Commission 
certifies that— 

(a) the project is essential to the common 
defense and security; 

(b) the new project is required by changes 
in weapon characteristics or weapon logistic 
operations; and 

(c) it is unable to enter into a contract 
with any person, including a licensee, on 
terms satisfactory to the Commission to fur- 
nish from a privately owned plant or facility 
the product or services to be provided in 
the new project. 

Sec. 107. AMENDMENT OF PRIOR YEAR 
ProJEcTs.—(a) Section 101(d) of Public Law 
84-506, as amended, is further amended by 
striking therefrom “Project 57-d-1, high 
energy accelerator, $27,000,000” and substi- 
tuting therefor “Project 57-d-1, zero gradient 
synchrotron, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Illinois, $42,000,000.” 

(b) Public Law 86-50 is amended by strik- 
ing out the figure “$5,000,000” for project 
60-e-12, alterations to Shippingport reactor 
facilities, and substituting therefor the fig- 
ure “$9,000,000”. 

Sec. 108. ProJecr RESCISSIONS.—(a) Public 
Law 86-50 is amended by rescinding there- 
from authorization for a project, except for 
funds heretofore obligated, as follows: 

* Project 60—c-2, special processing plant, 
phase II, Mound Laboratory, Ohio, $3,800,000. 

(b) Public Law 85-590, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by rescinding therefrom au- 
thorization for projects, except for funds 
heretofore obligated, as follows: 

Project 59-b-4, special processing plant, 
Mound Laboratory, Ohio, $2,000,000. 

Project 59-c-8, lineal acceleration tester, 
Livermore, California, $390,000. 

Project 59-g-3, gamma process develop- 
ment irradiator, $1,600,000. 

(c) Public Law 85-162, as amended, is 
further amended by rescinding therefrom 
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authorization for projects, except for funds 
heretofore obligated, as follows: 

Project 58-b—5, additions to scrap plants, 
various sites, $1,500,000. 

Project 58-c-2, weapons special component 
plant, $6,000,000. 

(d) Public Law 84-506, as amended, is 
further amended by rescinding therefrom 
authorization for a project except for funds 
heretofore obligated, as follows: 

Project 57-a-7, modifications to existing 
production facilities for increased efficiency 
and safety, Hanford, Washington, $3,000,000. 

Sec. 109. COOPERATIVE PoWER REACTOR DEM- 
ONSTRATION PrRoGRAM.—(a) Section 111 of 
Public Law 85-162, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the date “June 30, 
1960,”" in clause (3) of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “June 30, 
1961.” 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Atomic Energy Commission 
the sum of $40,000,000 to be available, in 
addition to the funds heretofore authorized, 
for carrying out the Commission’s power re- 
actor demonstration program in accordance 
with the terms and conditions provided in 
Sections 110 and 112 of Public Law 86-50. 
The maximum amount of the program au- 
thorization, specified in subsection 110(b) 
of Public Law 86-50, is increased by $45,000,- 
000. In addition to the amount authorized 
under subsection 110(c) of Public Law 86-50, 
the Commission is authorized to use funds 
not to exceed $15,000,000 in the aggregate, 
to provide research and development as- 
sistance in support of unsolicited proposals 
from the utility industry to construct nu- 
clear powerplants. 

(c) Section 110 of Public Law 86-50 is 
amended by deleting the word “two” in the 
first sentence of subsection (d). 

Sec. 110. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM WITH CaNapA.—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Commission, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 261(a)(2) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the sum of 
$5,000,000 for use in a cooperative program 
of research and development in connection 
with heavy water moderated nuclear power- 
plants to be conducted under the Agreement 
for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, signed on the 15th day 
of June 1955, as now or hereafter modified. 

Sec. 111. DESIGN AND ENGINEERING 
Stupies.——The Commission is authorized 
within its discretion to proceed with design 
and engineering studies to include, but not 
be limited to, the following: 

(a) Facilities for food irradiation; 

(b) Power reactor of steam-cooled type. 
The Commission may submit reports on 
studies under this section to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy by April 1, 1961. 


Mr. HOSMER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that the bill be open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosmer: On 
page 4, lines 19 and 20, strike out “Project 
61-f-7, design and engineering, linear elec- 
tron accelerator, $3,000.000.” and insert 
“Project 61-f-7, linear electron accelerator, 
$107,200,000.” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
at the point now where the issue is 
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drawn. It is drawn on a project that 
everybody agrees is a good one, a neces- 
sary one and one that has to be built—a 
project that will insure the scientific 
leadership of the United States. The 
only difference from the financial stand- 
point is whether we are going to spend 
$4 million on it this year or spend $3 
million on it this year. But from the 
standpoint of getting a quality project 
and getting a topnotch machine that 
will pull together the scientific team that 
is needed to produce this, we are facing 
a much greater issue. We are facing 
an issue akin to that mentioned by the 
majority leader when he said that the 
Congress had risen to its duty in con- 
nection with the Manhattan project. We 
are also dealing with a much vaster is- 
sue because this particular machinery 
in the eyes of the scientific world is 
something that is incomparable from the 
standpoint of potential accomplishment; 
something that is incomparable from the 
standpoint of prestige of the country 
that undertakes it. So my colleagues 
for $1 million actual appropriations in- 
crease in authorization of the full proj- 
ect that this year would involve, you can 
buy that tremendous prestige; for the $1 
million you can put that team of top- 
notch scientific experts together to do 
the job the way it should be done—the 
way that this United States of America 
ought to do a job. As a matter of fact, 
with that $1 million you will probably 
get $5 million or $10 million or $15 mil- 
lion in return because if you delay this 
thing, you are going to run into cost 
escalation factors that will exceed the 
$1 million many many times. This is a 
science issue—this is a science issue, my 
colleagues, and it is an issue of whether 
you are going to support the scientific 
community and support the Nation’s sci- 
entific effort with this project or whether 
you are not. The Joint Atomic Commit- 
tee contrary to the way some of the 
Members have talked today, when they 
issued their report on basic science in 
1958, after listening to one Nobel Prize 
winner after another Nobel Prize win- 
ner, asked for and pleaded for and rec- 
ommended that the expenditures in this 
basic science field for just this kind of 
research tools. be doubled and trebled. 
And that is the issue today. Are we go- 
ing to have this thing? Are we going 
to have the best? Are we going to keep 
our national scientific leadership? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
knows in order to eliminate some of the 
confusion concerning this project, the 
minority asked the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to clarify 
the position of the Commission, and I 
would like to read what the Chairman of 
the Commission had to say: 

If the project were authorized in this ses- 
sion of the Congress for design engineering 
only and was not fully authorized until June 
of 1961, it appears that the most serious 
effect will be the lack of ability to recruit 
certain additional key scientists whom 
Stanford considers are essential for the de- 
velopment and design of the accelerator and 
experimental facilities. 
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Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I hope every one of you can go 
home after this session is over and be 
able to say that his action today pre- 
vented a gap in U.S. science; that 
he would not permit this to lag by 
congressional default. There will be no 
lag and there will be no gap if action is 
taken favorably on this amendment to- 
day, and I plead with you to act favor- 
ably on the amendment which I have 
offered. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentle- 
man know of any outstanding nuclear 
physicist in this country who is opposed 
to beginning the construction of this 
project at the earliest possible date? 

Mr. HOSMER. There is none such. 
There is none such and there is no scien- 
tific leadership in the world that does 
not today look to the Congress of the 
United States to find out whether or not 
this country lives up to its role of lead- 
ership by boldly moving ahead with this 
project or loses that leadership by in- 
action today. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said in my opening statement, there is 
no one on the committee who is op- 
posed to this project. It is a question 
of opinion. I think it is based on sound 
evidence and sound judgment, that we 
obtain a detailed cost estimate on this 
project. When we look at the list of 
construction of accelerators: cosmotron, 
bevatron, ZGS, Argonne, and Harvard, 
we see we started out with an initial cost 
of $4 million for the cosmotron and it 
went to $13 million. The others also had 
increases. The total cost was $72,300,000 
at the start, and now it is $124,400,000. 
We have been trying at all times, all 
through this program, to bring to this 
Congress and to the country whatever 
was necessary to do the job. But we 
have always tried to do it based on evi- 
dence and based on facts, so that we 
would not get ourselves in a position of 
spending, as I said this morning, like we 
did on the wind tunnels, when we wasted 
a lot of money, we pulled the thing to- 
gether and said, “No, we are going to 
have some judgment and some good esti- 
mates.” 

Now we have handled a very scientific 
matter that came out of the old Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee about 1940 or 
1941. It began in the old days with the 
Fermi reactor under Stagg Field at the 
University of Chicago out of which has 
come all of this scientific development 
that we are discussing today. The Con- 
gress, in my judgment, has provided 
funds for these theoretical and experi- 
mental physicists to work with when 
they were ready. 

I have talked to physicists all over the 
country. 

We have heard talk about budget- 
busting. We do not want to throw this 
thing wide open without knowledge and 
without facts. All we are asking you to 
do is to give it study. I am not opposed 
to the project. I have stated that dozens 
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of times. I offered an amendment giv- 
ing them $3 million when they said they 
were only going to ask for $2'2 million. 
There will be no undue delay in this 
thing. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment to 
authorize in full the linear electron ac- 
celerator proposed by Stanford Univer- 
Sity. 

In addition to the convincing argu- 
ments already made by my colleagues, 
I would like to emphasize two points: 

First. This project has been thor- 
oughly studied. The original proposal 
for this accelerator was made by Stan- 
ford University in 1957, after 4 years of 
serious study by the scientists and engi- 
neers at Stanford who had performed 
many experiments in this field and were 
working on similar machines of smaller 
scale. In 1958, a special National Sci- 
ence Foundation Panel on High Energy 
Physics reviewed and recommended the 
Stanford accelerator. Later, in 1958, the 
President convened a special panel of 
scientists consisting of members of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
and the AEC General Advisory Commit- 
tee, and on November 16, 1958, this pan- 
el, after careful review of our entire 
high energy program as well as this 
project, recommended the Stanford ac- 
celerator as the next, and a necessary, 
step. 

In May 1959, the President reviewed 
the previous studies and recommenda- 
tions, decided that it was worthwhile, 
and accordingly the AEC requested con- 
gressional authorization. 

In July and August 1959, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy held de- 
tailed hearings, published as a 649-page 
document entitled “Stanford Linear 
Electron Accelerator,” containing a mul- 
titude of technical details and data on 
the project. 

But the Joint Committee decided, in 
1959, that further study was needed. 
During the fall, the AEC conducted a 
thorough review, investigating all mat- 
ters raised by the AEC and the Joint 
Committee. In March 1960, the AEC 
submitted a complete “Status Report” 
reprinted at pages 396-400 of the hear- 
ings this year entitled “AEC Authoriz- 
ing Legislation, Fiscal Year 1961.” The 
Status Report indicates that because of 
the thorough AEC review, all matters of 
possible conflicts of interest, power sup- 
ply, site location, methods of construc- 
tion, and cost estimates have been thor- 
oughly studied and resolved. 

With regard to cost estimates, I would 
like to quote from page 20 of the sep- 
arate views in our minority report: 

Because the majority report states that 
“more design and engineering might result 
in better cost estimates,” we believe it neces- 
sary to emphasize the thoroughness of the 
cost reviews already made. Volume 3, page 
XI-2 of the Blume report, contains a table 
entitled “Comparison of Project Cost Esti- 
mates—State 1 Construction,” setting forth 
columns of estimated costs at five different 
sites, and demonstrating that the Sand Hill 
site would have the lowest cost. Then, be- 
ginning at XV-7, there commences & 
table entitled “Sand Hill Site, Stage 1 Con- 
struction, Project Cost Estimates,” which 
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sets out, for eight pages, a detailed cost 
breakdown and schedule, followed by a list 
of drawings and site location plans. 


In January 1960 the special panel of 
scientists convened again and once more 
recommended the project in the follow- 
ing words: 

In particular, this panel wishes to reaffirm 
its recommendation to start immediately 
the construction of the linear electron accel- 
erator proposed by Stanford University, and 
to express its concern about the delay which 
has been encountered in authorizing this 
machine to date. 


In April of this year, the Joint Com- 
mittee held further hearings and AEC 
Chairman McCone and Commissioner 
John H. Williams testified once more in 
strong support of the project. 

Second. This accelerator will be able 
to perform new and important experi- 
ments. Scientists have testified before 
our committee on the advances in re- 
cent years in understanding the funda- 
mental constitution of matter—the 
structure of molecules, atoms, protons, 
neutrons, electrons, and strange parti- 
cles. The study of the atomic nucleus 
is important, has led to important na- 
tional defense discoveries in the past, 
and has aroused the interest of scien- 
tists the world over. This knowledge 
can be effectively advanced only through 
the use of ultrahigh energy accelera- 
tors of diverse capabilities. Dr. Leland 
J. Haworth, Director of the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, stated at page 77 
of the 1959 hearings concerning the 
Stanford accelerator: 

The unique potentiality of the proposed 
accelerator lies, however, in the possibilities 
it affords for structural studies of elemen- 
tary particles. 


During the hearings this year, I asked 
some questions, understandable to lay- 
men, of Dr. John H. Williams as to the 
type of particles that would be sought 
in this machine: 


Representative WESTLAND. There is not one 
fundamental particle that you are seeking? 

Dr. WrtttaMs. No. There are over 30 that 
we have seen. The fundamental difference 
between what we can do with existing ma- 
chines and the so-called Stanford accelera- 
tor is that all the existing machines that 
get up to this energy are proton machines. 
There is no electron machine with the char- 
acteristics of the Stanford accelerator avail- 
able. In other words, we believe by build- 
ing this so-called linear electron accelerator 
we will be making the next and most im- 
portant advance in the science of high energy 
physics. 


I also asked Dr. Williams the difference 
between an electron and a proton ma- 
chine and received the following an- 
swer: 


Representative WEesTLAND. What is the dif- 
ference between an electron and proton ma- 
chine? What do you hope to find in one 
that you don’t find in the other? 

Dr. Witu1ams. There is a very specific dif- 
ference between them. In the electron ma- 
chine one is investigating the interaction of 
electrons. On this chart you will see the 
electrons are the lightest of the real particles 
with any finite mass. Interacting through 
its electric field with the field of protons and 
neutrons in the nucleus, is called an elec- 
tromagnetic interaction. Because of the na- 
ture of the theory we understand that inter- 
action better. If we talk about the inter- 
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action of a proton or neutron with other 
protons and neutrons in the nucleus, that is 
a description which we really don’t under- 
stand fully. So there is quite a different 
thing between proton and electron machines. 

The opinions of our scientists about the 
value of this machine, and its importance 
in our continuing scientific competition 
with Soviet Russia, has been amply and 
convincingly demonstrated during the 
hearings before our committee. 

In summary, this project has already 
been thoroughly studied. Further study 
will serve no useful purpose, but will 
cause more delay and increased ultimate 
costs. This accelerator will be able to 
perform new and important experiments 
considered extremely important by our 
scientists which will greatly advance 
knowledge and aid us in our continuing 
scientific competition with Soviet Russia. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the second year 
President Eisenhower has requested con- 
struction authorization for a linear ac- 
celerator as a vital step in the field of 
high energy nuclear physics basic re- 
search. The United States is ahead in 
the field on a worldwide basis and to me 
it seems important that we stay out in 
front. 

The action of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in failing to respond to 
the President’s construction request will 
result in an unfortunate delay in ob- 
taining such an accelerator. I support 
an amendment to H.R. 11713 for the 
project authorization. In other words, 
I favor the full request; not just $3 mil- 
lion for design studies. This is a fully 
tested and proven program and no good 
purpose will be served by a delay. On 
the contrary, the ultimate project cost 
would increase. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on this Friday after- 
noon I would like to present a proposi- 
tion to my colleagues which I think will 
be attractive. If you will listen to me 
intently on this one point for 2 minutes, 
I guarantee you I will be through. Here 
it is. 

Everyone here this afternoon has said 
that this accelerator should be built, 
but the only question is, Do we have re- 
liable cost estimates? 

Now, where is the major area where 
the cost estimates are doubted? The 
majority of the committee has said that 
it is in the area of cooling and shielding. 
Most scientists agree. Even the civil 
engineers cannot start their calculations 
until they know how much dirt and how 
much cement and concrete is to be re- 
quired to shield this machine. Now 
then, now are we going to get reliable 
cost estimates for the cooling and shield- 
ing unless we have the best people avail- 
able? 

I will close by quoting the people who 
will be doing this job. They argue against 
partial authorization and they say “As 
an example, it would be impossible to re- 
cruit experienced high-energy particle 
physicists who would be involved in more 
detailed calculations of shielding.” 

My point is this: The only question is 
the cost estimate, The major part, or 
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the major area in doubt, is the area of 
shielding and cooling, and we must have 
the most reliable and best technical peo- 
ple you can find to get this data. We do 
not think we can get them unless we 
have full authorization. I ask your sup- 
port of the Hosmer amendment. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by my colleague, 
Congressman Craig HosMER, to author- 
ize in full the linear electron accelerator 
proposed by Stanford University. I be- 
lieve that this is a very important proj- 
ect. But more than that, I believe that 
Congress should support our scientists. 
When a program and a project have 
been thoroughly reviewed by a top panel 
of distinguished scientists, who have 
made a unanimous, and an enthusiastic, 
recommendation, I believe we should 
give them support, especially in view of 
our continuing scientific competition 
with Soviet Russia. 

First. The $3 million design and en- 
gineering authorization will delay the 
project and increase the total costs. I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of a letter dated April 28, 
1960, to me from the Honorable John 
A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. This letter indicates 
that, even assuming prompt authoriza- 
tion next year, commencement of use- 
ful experiments will be delayed an esti- 
mated 6 to 9 months, total estimated 
construction costs will be increased $2 
to $3 million due to escalation, and pos- 
sibly an additional $1 million more be- 
cause of the uncertain status and in- 
efficiency resulting from partial author- 
ization. 

Second. Staff recruitment will be dif- 
ficult. As pointed out by this letter, it 
appears that the most serious effect of 
partial authorization will be “the lack of 
ability to recruit certain additional key 
scientists which Stanford considers es- 
sential in the development and design of 
the accelerator and experimental facili- 
ties.’ Many competent scientists have 
testified that the first step vital to a 
project of this importance is to recruit 
topnoteh scientists and engineers. 
Under partial authorization this cannot 
be done. 

Third. We are in a competition with 
Russia in the basic research fields. The 
scientists in our country, many of our 
best scientific minds, are terrifically 
excited and enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects of high energy physics—the dis- 
coveries which have been made, and the 
discoveries they feel can yet be made. 
I feel that if we in Congress falter, if we 
delay, if we give our scientists some- 
thing short of complete, nonpolitical 
support, the United States will be the 
loser. 

Our scientists tell us that funds for 
high energy physics should be in- 
creased, not decreased, and they are 
talking about this coming fiscal year 
1961. I quote from the letter of Febru- 
ary 5, 1960, from this special panel of 
scientists—pages 27-29 of our separate 
views: 

At present the United States is leading 
the world in high-energy physics, one of 
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the most dynamic areas of science which, 
as a byproduct, is training some of our 
brightest physicists. 

To maintain this leadership, to continue 
the growth of this science and to continue 
the training of some of our best minds, re- 
quires vigorous support by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The panel is concerned that the 
fiscal year 1961 budget for high-energy phys- 
ics, as submitted to the Congress, is too low. 
The reduced construction obligation envis- 
aged for fiscal year 1961, as compared with 
fiscal year 1960, implies a level of activity 
in the future which may jeopardize our pres- 
ent leading position in the world in this 
field. The authorization of the Stanford 
accelerator and other anticipated construc- 
tion over the next 5 years, which the panel 
considers essential for an effective develop- 
ment of the high-energy physics field, will 
require an increasing annual expenditure 
for high-energy physics which may approach 
some $200 million by 1965. 


With respect to project 61-f-7 in this 
bill—which the House will be asked to 
vote on this afternoon—the special panel 
of distinguished scientists clearly, force- 
fully, and unanimously stated its view, 
and I quote from page 27, appendix A 
to our separate views: 

In particular, this panel wishes to reaffirm 
its recommendation to start immediately the 
construction of the linear electron accelera- 
tor proposed by Stanford University, and to 
express its concern about the delay which has 
been encountered in authorizing this ma- 
chine to date. All the experimental poten- 
tialities of this machine, which the panel 
foresaw last year, still look as attractive as 
they did then. In addition, new potentiali- 
ties have developed for which this high- 
intensity, high-energy electron machine is 
well suited. 


The scientific point of view is clear. 
The project deserves support. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
vote for the amendment to authorize in 
full the linear electron accelerator pro- 
posed by Stanford University. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is 
necessary to carry the debate a great deal 
further as far as the majority side is 
concerned. I have pointed out that in 
one instance we had an estimate for an 
accelerator that started out at $15 mil- 
lion and has now grown to $42 million. 
This particular estimate of $105 million 
or $107 million may be an accurate esti- 
mate, and it may not. We do not know. 
I point out NASA just recently let a con- 
tract to 1 of 12 bidders. The contract 
was for $18 million. In this particular 
instance it has mushroomed to $105 mil- 
lion and they tell us that it is going even 
higher on this particular project. 

So, this is not a matter of being for or 
against science. This is a matter of 
spending American public funds in a 
constructive and sound manner. This 
Congress cannot be accused of not being 
for science. We are authorizing more 
than $9 billion a year for research and 
development in the scientific field, in 
addition to another $9 billion that is 
being spent by industry. This Nation 
is spending close to $18 billion a year in 
scientific research and _development. 
But there is a great deal of waste in that 
spending in my opinion and whenever a 
responsible committee of the Congress 
can look at this very difficult and com- 
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plicated problem, and can see that we 
can save a few million dollars, as we 
have already on this project, then I 
think it is the duty of that committee to 
do so. The majority feels that they are 
handling this in an orderly, sound and 
timely manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Commit- 
tee support the majority position of the 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. The 
reason I do so is to allay the fears of 
Members who I know are interested in 
the advancement of our research pro- 
gram. If this amendment is defeated 
it will not in any appreciable way delay 
a sound program in the field of high 
energy physics. 

I am afraid that the impression has 
been left that unless we authorize imme- 
diately the Stanford accelerator we will 
cause a serious gap in the high energy 
field particularly as it relates to electron 
acceleration. This is not correct be- 
cause within a year and a half a 6 billion 
electron volt electron accelerator will be 
completed at Cambridge, Mass. This 
will be an effective machine for electron 
acceleration that will contribute greatly 
to our high-energy research while we 
are perfecting the Stanford project. 

It may be argued that the Cambridge 
machine is not a linear accelerator, 
which is true. But some scientists be- 
lieve that you are not going to get much 
more information out of the linear ac- 
celerator than you will out of the Cam- 
bridge type. I am not going to argue 
that point. I do not know whether 
there is any basis for the argument. But 
at least some scientists argue this. This 
is an indication of the type of data that 
the majority of the committee wanted 
to have before giving full and complete 
authorization to the project. 

I personally favor further considera- 
tion of the project early next year and 
I personally will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity within a short time of voting for 
full authorization for the Stanford accel- 
erator. But I think that what has 
transpired in the past year in the study 
of this project indicates that the com- 
mittee is wise in seeking more cost data 
before giving final and complete author- 
ization. 

We know they originally intended to 
build the accelerator in a tunnel and 
when the committee did not rush the 
authorization last year a restudy indi- 
cated that the tunnel would have been 
a very critical and serious mistake. As 
a result of the committee’s diligence the 
plans were changed. 

I feel that what the committee is 
doing here is proceeding in an orderly 
fashion so that when we do come to the 
House for authorization of the Stanford 
accelerator we will be able to give our 
colleagues assurance of what the final 
cost estimate might be. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. I wanted to clear up 
the matter of the Cambridge electronic 
accelerator. It is roughly a 6-billion- 
electron-volt job as compared to a 20- 
billion-electron-volt job. In other 
words, the power of the Stanford accel- 
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erator is infinitely greater. It would be 
like doing a job with a tack hammer 
when the job requires a sledge hammer, 
which is the big linear accelerator that 
we have been talking about today. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman knows 
that the accelerator that we are talking 
about at the moment at Stanford is a 
10-billion-electron-volt accelerator. 

Mr. HOSMER. 10 to 20. 

Mr. PRICE. The Cambridge accel- 
erator can go up to 10 billion electron 
volts also. 

Mr. HOSMER. I ‘am sure it cannot 
go up to that figure because of the radi- 
ation loss. 

Mr. PRICE. Scientists disagree with 
the gentleman. This would indicate 
that the argument is sound that we 
should proceed in orderly manner in all 
matters of authorization. 

Mr. HOSMER. There is no argu- 
ment among the scientists, there is only 
argument among the Congressmen. 

Mr. PRICE. Only on whether we 
should authorize fully before we have 
all the data necessary to establish a firm 
cost estimate. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hosmer) 
there were ayes 53, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O’NEILL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 11713) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 513, he reported 
the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GUBSER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GUBSER moves to recommit the bill to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy with 
instructions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendments: On 
page 1, line 7, strike out “$211,476,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$315,676,000”; and on 
page 4, lines 19 and 20, strike out “Project 
61-f-7, design and engineering, linear elec- 
tron accelerator, $3,000,000." and insert 
“Project 61--f-7, linear electron accelerator, 
$107,200,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GUBSER. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 128, nays 195, not voting 109, 
as follows: 


[No. 83] 
YEAS—128 

Adair Devine McIntire 
Alger Dixon Mason 
Andersen, Donohue May 

Minn. Dooley Meader 
Arends Dorn, N.Y. Milliken 
Auchincloss Dwyer Minshall 
Avery Elliott, Pa. Monagan 
Baker Fenton Mumma 
Baldwin Ford Nelsen 
Barry Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Bass, N.H. Fulton Osmers 
Bates Gavin Ostertag 
Baumhart Glenn Pelly 
Becker Goodell Philbin 
Belcher Griffin Pirnie 
Bennett, Mich. Gubser Poff 
Bentley Hagen Quie 
Berry Halleck Ray 
Betts Halpern Rees, Kans. 
Boland Henderson RiehIman 
Bolton Hess Robison 
Bosch Hiestand Rogers, Mass. 
Bow Hoeven Saylor 
Broomfield Hoffman,Il}. Schenck 
Brown, Ohio Holt Schneebeli 
Broyhill Holtzman Simpson 
Burke, Mass. Horan Smith, Calif. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hosmer Smith, Iowa 
Cahill Jensen Smith, Kans. 
Cederberg Johansen Springer 
Chenoweth Judd Taber 
Chiperfield Kearns Teague, Calif. 
Church Keith Thomson, Wyo. 
Collier King, Calif. Tollefson 
Conte Knox Utt 
Cramer Kyl Van Zandt 
Curtin Laird Wainwright 
Curtis, Mass Langen Walihauser 
Curtis, Mo. Latta Weis 
Daddario Lindsay Westland 
Dague Lipscomb Widnall 
Derounian McCulloch Wilson 
Derwinski McDonough Younger 

NAYS—195 

Abbitt Fascell Karth 
Abernethy Feighan Kasem 
Addonizio Fisher Kastenmeier 
Albert Flood Keogh 
Anderson, Flynn Kilday 

Mont. Fogarty Kilgore 
Ashley Foley King, Utah 
Ashmore Forrester Kluczynski 
Aspinall Fountain Kowalski 
Baring Frazier Lane 
Barr Friedel Lankford 
Barrett Gallagher Lesinski 
Bass, Tenn. Garmatz Levering 
Beckworth Gary Libonati 
Bennett, Fla. Gathings McCormack 
Blatnik George McFall 
Brademas Giaimo McGinley 
Bray Granahan McMilan 
Breeding Gray McSween 
Brewster Green, Oreg. Macdonald 
Brock Green, Pa. Mack 
Brooks, La. Griffiths Madden 
Brown, Ga. Gross Mahon 
Budge Haley Matthews 
Burke, Ky. Hardy Metcalf 
Byrne, Pa. Hargis Meyer 
Cannon Harmon Miller, Clem 
Casey Harris Mills 
Coffin Harrison Moeller 
Cohelan Healey Moorhead 
Cooley Hechler Morgan 
Cunningham’  Herlong Morris, Okla. 
Daniels Hogan Moss 
Davis, Tenn. Holifield Moulder 
Delaney Huddleston Murphy 
Denton Hull Murray 
Diggs Inouye Natcher 
Dingell Irwin Nix 
Dorn, S.C. Jarman Norrell 
Downing Jennings O’Brien, Tl. 
Doyle Johnson, Calif. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Dulski Johnson, Colo, O’Hara, Il. 
Durham Johnson,Md. O’Konski 
Edmondson Johnson, Wis. O’Neill 
Elliott, Ala. Jonas Oliver 
Everett Jones, Ala. Passman 
Evins Jones, Mo. Patman 
Fallon Karsten Perkins 


Pfost Saund Toll 
Poage Selden Trimble 
Preston Shelley Tuck 
Price Shipley Udall 
Prokop Sikes Ullman 
Pucinski Siler Vanik 
Quigley Sisk Vinson 
Rabaut Smith, Miss. Whitener 
Ra Smith, Va. Whitten 
Reuss Spence Wier 
Rhodes, Pa. Staggers Williams 
Riley Steed Willis 
Rodino Stubblefield Winstead 
Rogers, Fla. Sullivan Wright 
Roosevelt Thomas Yates 
Rostenkowski ‘Thompson, N.J. Zablocki 
Roush Thompson, 4 
Santangelo Thornberry 
NOT VOTING—109 

Alexander Gilbert Pilcher 
Alford Grant Pillion 
Allen Hays Porter 
Andrews Hébert Powell 
Anfuso Hemphill Rains 
Ayres Hoffman, Mich. Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Holland Rhodes, Ariz. 
Barden Ikard Rivers, Alaska 
Blitch Jackson Rivers, S.C. 
Boggs Kee Roberts 
Bolling Kelly Rogers, Colo. 
Bonner Kilburn Rogers, Tex. 
Bowles Kirwan Rooney 
Boykin Kitchin Rutherford 
Brooks, Tex. Lafore St. George 
Brown, Mo. Landrum Scherer 
Buckley Lennon Schwengel 
Burdick Loser 
Burleson McDowell Sheppard 
Canfield McGovern Short 
Carnahan Machrowicz Slack 
Celler Magnuson Stratton 
Chamberlain Mailliard Taylor 
Chelf Marshall Teague, Tex. 
Clark Martin Teller 
Coad Merrow Thompson, La. 
Colmer Michel Van Pelt 
Cook Miller, Walter 
Corbett George P. Wampler 
Davis, Ga. Miller, N.Y. Watts 
Dawson Mitchell Weaver 
Dent Montoya Wharton 
Dowdy Moore Withrow 
Parbstein Morris, N.Mex. Wolf 
Fino Morrrison Young 
Plynt Multer Zelenko 
Forand O'Hara, Mich. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. . 

The Clerk announced the following 
palrs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. 


Hébert against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Hays against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Kitchin against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Weaver for, with Mr. Bailey against. 

Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr, Hoffman of 
Michigan against. 

Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Jackson for, with Mr. Ikard against. 

Mr. Allen for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against 

Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Lafore for, with Mr. Watts against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr, Anfuso against. 

Mr. Pillion for, with Mr. Rooney against. 

Mr. Wharton for, with Mr. Multer against. 

Mr. Scherer for, with Mr. Farbstein 
against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Ze- 
lenko against. 

Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mr. Davis 
of Georgia against. 

Mr. Merrow for, 
against. , 

Mr. Chamberlain for, 
against. 

Mr. Moore for, with Mr. Teller against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Landrum 
against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mrs. Blitch against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rains with Mr. Ayres, 
Mr. Scott with Mr. Martin, 


with Mr. Carnahan 
with Mr. Celler 
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Mr. Alexander with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Boggs with Mr. Schwengel. 


Mr. KEARNS changed his vote from 


“nay” to “yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 


passage of the bill. 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 322, nays 2, not voting 109, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 


Bennett, Pia. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 

Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bosch 

Bow 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Brooks, La. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, Tenn. 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 


Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 


YEAS—322 


Dorn, N.Y. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Durham 


Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott, Ala. 
Elliott, Pa. 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynn 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Giaimo 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagen 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hardy 


Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Keith 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kowalski 
Kyl 
Laird 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lesinski 
Levering 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McCormack 
socom 
cDonough 
McFall 
McGinley 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Mack 


Madden 
Mahon 
Mason 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Miller, Clem 
Milliken 
Mills 


O'Hara, Il. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 


Oliver 
Osmers 








Randall Simpson Tuck 
Ray Udall 
Rees, Kans. Smith, Calif. Uliman 
Reuss Smith, Iowa Utt 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Kans Vanik 
Riehlman Smith, Miss Van Zandt 
Riley Smith, Va Vinson 
Robison Spence Wainwright 
Rodino Springer Wallhauser 
Rogers, Fla. Staggers Weis 
Rogers, Mass. Steed Westland 
Rostenkowski Stubblefield Whitener 
Roush Sullivan Whitten 
Santangelo Taber Widnall 
Saund Teague, Calif. Wier 
Saylor omas Williams 
Schenck Thompson, N.J. Wilson 
Schneebeli Thompson, Tex. Winstead 
Selden Thomson, Wyo. Wright 
Shelley Thornberry Yates 
Shipley Toll Younger 
Sikes Tollefson Zablocki 
Siler Trimble 
NAYS—2 
Gubser Harmon 
NOT VOTING—109 

Alexander Gilbert Porter 
Alford Grant Powell 
Allen Hays Rains 
Andrews Hébert Reece, Tenn. 
Anfuso Hemphill Rhodes, Ariz. 
Ayres Hoffman, Mich. Rivers, Alaska 
Bailey Holland Rivers, S.C. 
Barden Ikard Roberts 
Blitch Jackson Rogers, Colo. 
Boggs Kee Rogers, Tex. 
Bolling Kelly Rooney 
Bonner Kilburn Roosevelt 
Bowles Kirwan Rutherford 
Boykin Kitchin St. George 
Brooks, Tex. Lafore Scherer 
Brown, Mo. Landrum Schwengel 
Buckley Lennon Scott 
Burdick McDowell Sheppard 
Burleson McGovern hort 
Canfield Machrowicz Slack 
Carnahan Magnuson Stratton 
Celler Mailliard Taylor 
Chamberlain Marshall Teague, Tex 
Cheilf Martin Teller 
Clark Merrow Thompson, La. 
Coad Michel Van Pelt 
Colmer Miller, Walter 

ik George P. Wampler 
Corbett Miller, N.Y. Watts 
Davis, Ga Mitchell Weaver 
Dawson Montoya Wharton 
Dent Moore Willis 
Dowdy Morris, N. Mex. Withrow 
Farbstein Multer Wolf 
Fino O’Hara, Mich. Young 
Flynt Pilcher Zelenko 
Forand Pillion 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
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Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Martin. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Boggs with Mr. Taylor. 

Brooks of Texas with Mr. Canfield. 
Holland with Mr. Corbett. 

Dent with Mr. Weaver. 

McGovern with Mrs. St. George. 
Stratton with Mr. Pillion. 

Wampler with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 


. Wolf with Mr. Ayres. 
. Cook with Mr. Chamberlain. 
. Montoya with Mr. Scherer. 
. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Rhodes 
of Arizona. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Miller of 
New York. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Wharton. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Moore. 


BEER EEREEEE 
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Mr. Alexander with Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Schwengel. 


Mr. HOGAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GEN. MELVIN MAAS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, Members of Congress, es- 
pecially those of us who served with 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas when he was a 
Member of the House, who is the head of 
the physically handicapped group in the 
country, rejoice he was reappointed by 
President Eisenhower. He served in 
World War I. He was in Congress and 
left to serve in the Army. He returned 
after the war to the Congress and went 
back to serve in the Army in World War 
II. 

In the House one day the Congress had 
an opportunity to witness his courage. 
One day I saw him catch a loaded re- 
volver thrown down by a man, who was 
a mental case, in the gallery of the House, 
a very dangerous and brave thing to do. 
He has done an outstanding job for the 
handicapped. General Maas is blind 
which gives him a special understanding 
of those who have a physical disability. 
He has been an inspiration to them and 
to the entire country. 

The President did well to reappoint 
him. He has done a marvelous job. 

The following is the last sheet of the 
several days conference the President 
called: 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 5, DEPARTMENTAL 
AUDITORIUM 

Presiding: Earl Gammons, former Vice 
Chairman, President’s Committee. 

8:30: Registration. 

9:30: Musical selections, U.S. Marine Band. 

10: Presentation of colors, Marine Corps 
Color Guard. 

“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Invocation: Rabbi Harry J. Kaufman, 
Beth Sholom Congregation and Talmud 
Torah, Washington, D.C. 

Introduction: Rollcall of States. 

In memoriam: Vice Adm. Ross T. 
McIntire (MC), U.S. Navy, retired. 

Welcome: Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, US. 
Marine Corps Reserve, retired, Chairman, 
President’s Committee. 

Musical selections. 

11:15: Introduction of the President of the 
United States. 

Address by the President of the United 
States. 

Presentation of awards by the President. 

National essay contest winners. 

President’s trophy, “Handicapped Ameri- 
can of the Year,” Dwight D. Guilfoil Jr., 
Arlington Heights, Il. 

11:45: Lunch recess. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 5, DEPARTMENTAL 
AUDITORIUM 

Presiding: Earl Gammons, former Vice 

Chairman, President’s Committee. 





May 6 


1:30: Address, Rudolph F. Bannow, pres- 


ident, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

2: Address by labor representative (to be 
selected). 

2:30: Panel—Utilizing Handicapped Work- 
ers in Small Business. 

Moderator: Philip McCallum, Adminis- 
trator, Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Members: “Selection, Training, and As- 
signment,” Carl Strahle, Steiner & Co., Mil- 
ford, Del. 

“Promotion and Transfer” 
lected). 

“Supervision,” Leo Weisfield, Weisfield’s 
Jewelers, Seattle, Wash. 

“Management’s Relationship With Agen- 
cies Serving the Handicapped,” Aaron Solo- 
mon, Ace Electronics Association, Inc., 
Somerville, Mass. 

3:30: Discussion. 

4: Recess. 

5:30-7:30: Reception, Presidential Arms, 
1320 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 6, DEPARTMENTAL 

AUDITORIUM 

Presiding: Earl Gammons, former vice 
Chairman, President’s Committee. 

9: Musical selections. 

9:15: Remarks, V. J. Skutt, president, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 

Film, “The Biggest Bridge in Action.” 

9:50: Report of executive committee, Earl 
Gammons, former vice chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

10:05: Address, Vivian Acord, public in- 
formation director, Indiana Association of 
Mental Health. 

10:25: Address, Waldo Stephens, chairman, 
Oklahoma Governor’s Committee. 

10:45: Cartoon varieties, Allen Saunders, 
chairman, Cartoonist Committee, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

12: Lunch recess. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 6, GRAND BALLROOM, 
WILLARD HOTEL 

12:15: International luncheon. 

Musical selections. 

Toastmistress, Mrs. Raymond Clapper. 

Invocation, Rev. John Graham, minister, 
Lewinsville Presbyterian Church, McLean, 
Va. 

1:15: Addresses: Miss Jayne Shover, asso- 
ciate director, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

2: Benediction, Rear Adm. George A. 
Rosso, U.S. Navy, Chief of Chaplains. 


This morning four gracious, devout, 
and inspired nuns who are teachers at 
Keith Hall in Lowell, where I live, 
brought with them the lovely girl, and 
her father and mother, who won an 
essay contest sponsored by the President 
Eisenhower Committee for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, and 48 fine young 
girls from their Keith Hall school. We 
breakfasted together and then saw a 
little of the beautiful Capitol before go- 
ing to the Conference for the Physically 
Handicapped. 

I felt very proud today of the young 
essay winner and the splendid Sisters 
and their group of students. Many fine 
compliments were paid to the group. I 
want the House to know the names of 
the Sisters and the girls of Keith Hall 
who came to the Capitol. 

Sister Mary Ursulita, L.S.J., principal 
of Keith Hall, would have been proud of 
her group. I heard very many com- 
ments of approval, both of their be- 
havior and their looks. 


(to be se- 
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The Sisters are Sister Mary Agnello, 
Sister Mary Therezon, Sister Mary Font- 
hanne, and Sister Mary Gertruda. 

The students are Betty Riopelle, 
Geraldine Perisino, Janice St. Onge, 
Maureen Rourke, Joan Zawodney, Mary 
Jane Gath, Mary Ann Nison, Antonia 
Elias, Maureen Shanahan, Martha Mon- 
azynski, Eleanor Poirier, Carol Sadow- 
ski, Catherine Dalton, Roberta McBride, 
Eileen Desmond, Leona McCaughey, 
Honey Blazonis, Phyllis Zaleski, Marilyn 
Sheahan, Sharon Coulter, Sandra Mc- 
Aleer, Barbara Milner, Maryanne Chibas, 
Dona Craig, Priscilla Frechette, Beverly 
Melanson, Margaret Cotter, Joyce 
Richey, Carol St. Jean, Francine Lynch, 
Gloria Girard, Linda Salce, Sandra Oli- 
ver, Dorothy McMahon, Marilyn McPar- 
land, Lana Brule, Carolyn Clark, Betsy 
Parent, Sue Parent, Dorothy Patenaude, 
Cathy Crane, Sheila McOsker, Lorraine 
Hebert, MaryJo Plumley, Judith Pulsifer, 
Mary Vieria—also Mr. and Mrs. Vieria 
and Anthony, her brother. 

Mrs. Salce and Mrs. Oliver accom- 
panied the group. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H.R. 10809, to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, 
research and development, construction 
and equipment, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
Ssiana? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Brooks of Louisiana, Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. 
TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Martin, Mr. Fut- 
TON, and Mr. McDonovuGuH. 





ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
11713, the atomic energy authorization 
bill under consideration today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 





A LIBERTY BELL SHRINE 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Curtin] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
is fortunate in many ways, not the least 
of which is the fact that we are pride- 
fully endowed with a uniquely rich heri- 
tage of history. The counties of Bucks 
and Lehigh, which together make up the 
Eighth Pennsylvania District, have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the cultural 
and economic growth of this Nation since 
the founding struggles of our Republic. 

What is not generally known, however, 
is that during a critical period in our 
Nation’s beginning years the Liberty 
Bell, symbol of our American free way of 
life, was brought from Philadelphia and 
hidden in Zion’s Church in Allentown, 
Lehigh County. This event occurred 
during the period between September 24, 
1777, and July 10, 1778. The bell, then 
known as the State House Bell, was 
secretly removed from Philadelphia to 
guard against its capture by the British, 
who invaded Philadelphia after the bat- 
tles of Brandywine and Germantown. 
There is no disagreement among histo- 
rians as to the fact that the bell found a 
haven in a church basement in Allen- 
town; the only controversy has centered 
on which of two men provided the team 
of horses to haul the bell. 

Perhaps the best authority for the 
story of the flight to Allentown with the 
Liberty Bell can be found in the account 
written by Dr. Simon Sipple, pastor of 
Zion Church, 1910-47, and pastor emer- 
itus until his death in 1956. 

Dr. Sipple, in his book “History of Zion 
Reformed Church,” points out that there 
are many people who do not know that 
the Liberty Bell was hidden in Allentown 
and others who only know a fragmentary 
bit of the account. 

THE SIPPLE STORY 

He wrote: 

It was to Allentown (or Northampton 
Town, as the struggling village then was 
known) that the Liberty Bell made its first 
trip. 

In September 1777, a little more than a 
year after the bell had fired the hearts of 
the patriots by proclaiming freedom through- 
out the land, the British became rather too 
numerous for comfort in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

At a meeting of the executive council it 
was decided to send the Liberty Bell * * * 
to some distant settlement. The British 
were in need of ammunition, and what a 
delight it would have been to them to con- 
vert the herald of freedom into cannon balls! 

NORTHAMPTON SELECTED 

The patriotism and loyalty to the Conti- 
nental cause of the citizens of Northampton 
Town were well known to the Executive 
Council, and it was decided to entrust the 
Liberty Bell to the care of the people of this 
village. 

In those days farmers from this region 
made frequent trips to Philadelphia. They 
would arrive in the city with wagonloads of 
produce and return emptyhanded. 

WAGONS COVERED 

On the returning farm wagons the bells 
were packed, they being carefully covered 
with potato sacks and the refuse of stables. 

The announcement was then made that 
the Liberty Bell had been buried in the wa- 
ters of the Delaware. 

Many people are still under the impression 
that the Delaware was the hiding place of 
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the bell, but that this is wrong is shown by 
the following entry in the diary of the 
Moravian Church, at Bethlehem, under the 
date of September 25, 1777: 

WAGON BREAKS DOWN 

“The bells from Philadelphia were brought 
in wagons. The wagon with the statehouse 
bell broke down here, so it had to be un- 
loaded. The other bells went on.” 

John Jacob Mickley drove the team on 
which the Liberty Bell was loaded. After 
his wagon broke down Frederick Leaser, 
another farmer, came along and the bell was 
loaded on his wagon and the journey to 
Northampton resumed. 

Arriving at this place the bells, together 
with the church chimes, were hidden under- 
neath the floor of the old Zion Reformed 
Church, the pastor, the Reverend Abraham 
Blumer, assisting in the concealment. 


RETURNED IN 1778 
Here the bells remained until after the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by the British in 
the latter part of 1778, when they were 
taken back to Philadelphia. 


The tablet, which recognizes that 
Frederick Leaser also deserves mention, 
was erected in Zion Reformed Church 
November 1908. It reads as follows: 

In commemoration of the saving of the 
Liberty Bell from the British, September 
1777. 

Erected to the memory of John Jacob 
Mickley, commisary of issues and member 
of the central committee from Whitehall 
Township, Northampton County, Pa., who 
under cover of darkness and with his farm 
team hauled the Liberty Bell from Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, through the 
British lines to Bethlehem where the wagon 
broke down, September 23, 1777. The bell 
was then transferred to Frederick Leaser’s 
wagon and brought to Allentown, Septem- 
ber 24,1777. It was placed beneath the floor 
of Zion Reformed Church and remained se- 
creted for nearly a year. This tablet is placed 
by order of the Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, June 2, 1907, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Erected Oc- 
tober 15, 1908. Mrs. Alfred G. Saeger, chair- 
man; Miss Minnie Mickley, secretary, of the 
John Jacob Mickley Memorial Committee ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Allen P. Perley, State Regent 
of Pennsylvania, N.S.D.A.R. 


Only in recent months, however, has 
action been taken to bring this signifi- 
cant milestone out into the full light of 
public knowledge and appreciation. A 
committee of public-spirited citizens has 
established the Liberty Bell Shrine of 
Allentown, a group dedicated to the com- 
memoration of the place where possibly 
the greatest symbol of freedom was pro- 
tected to the everlasting glory of the 
whole world. 

The Liberty Bell Shrine has wasted no 
time in making up for lost years. It is 
just a little over 1 year ago, on April 25, 
1959, to be exact, that a handsome replica 
of the Liberty Bell was formally pre- 
sented to Zion’s Reformed Church— 
United Church of Christ—at impressive 
ceremonies in front of the original church 
on Hamilton Street, Allentown. The 
replica was presented by grant of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and to- 
day may be seen proudly reposing in 
front of the church which served as a 
haven for the bell nearly 200 years ago. 

The Liberty Bell Shrine of Allentown 
was incorporated as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion by the Lehigh County court of com- 
mon pleas on September 22, 1959, and 
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has been making remarkable strides 
ever since under the able chairmanship 
of Dr. Morgan D. Person. It should be 
noted that the group has been working 
in close liaison with the bicentennial 
committee of Zion’s Church, which will 
observe the 200th year of the founding 
of Zion’s Church in 1962. 

Since last September and to the pres- 
ent date, the Liberty Bell Shrine of Al- 
lentown has been working zealously and 
with unselfish devotion to build a per- 
manent shrine in which the replica of 
the Liberty Bell can be housed, prefer- 
ably in the original surroundings be- 
neath Zion’s Church where the original 
bell was hidden. To this end, there will 
soon be launched in the city of Allen- 
town and the general Lehigh Valley area 
a public subscription drive to raise suf- 
ficient funds to erect a fitting home in 
which to place the Liberty Bell replica. 
The realization of this goal of building 
a shrine will accomplish three things: 

First. It will serve to mark for all time 
the place where the emblem of American 
liberty was kept—a unique instance of 
church and state working together to 
save an enduring symbol of freedom. 

Second. It will function as a mecca for 
thousands, including young people, who 
visit the shrine and who will be reminded 
S this heritage of freedom that we en- 

oy. 

Third. It will serve to challenge us to 
the renewed importance of always being 
worthy of our heritage. 

The Liberty Bell Shrine of Allentown 
is confident that the public will respond 
promptly and generously to the building 
fund appeal. Certainly no cause is more 
deserving from the standpoint of en- 
during value and its meaning to future 
generations of Americans. 

Still another event has recently taken 
place whieh is probably a first in the 
entire history of our Nation. I refer to 
the “Portrait of Preedom,” in which a 
remarkable organization of artists work- 
ing together as the Lehigh Art Alliance 
have collaborated with the Liberty Bell 
Shrine of Allentown to present a very 
fine project that has resulted in the cre- 
ation of the “Portrait of Freedom” with 
the sitter being the Liberty Bell Shrine 
itself. 

This “Portrait of Freedom” was un- 
veiled to the public on Monday, April 25, 
on the main floor showroom of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. in 
Allentown. This is the seventh such 
community project undertaken by the 
Lehigh Art Alliance, and is proving in- 
valuable in providing additional visual 
impact and significance of the shrine’s 
meaning. This project has produced a 
very fine collection of paintings and 
other art works to a total portrait num- 
ber of 47, the selections made from total 
entries of more than 100 by a distin- 
guished jury comprising Ralph Somers 
Walter, curator of design, Pennsylvania 
State Museum; Charles T. Coiner, vice 
president and art director, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia; and Clarence H. Carter, well- 
known artist, Frenchtown, N.J. 

With the presentation of the “Portrait 
of Freedom,” Lehigh Art Alliance ex- 
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plores one of the oldest and most pow- 
erful of man’s motivations since the be- 
ginning of his civilized existence—free- 
dom, In the words of Quentin Smith, 
director of development for the art 
alliance: 


The sitter idea for this undertaking, 
seventh in the alliance’s “Portraits of Our 
Times” series, has none of the well-defined 
shapes and patterns of industry which have 
characterized previous portraits presented 
during the past decade. 

Freedom has such a variety of meanings 
to each of us that few of the living artists 
of the world could hope to successfully en- 
compass all of its many ramifications into 
one painting or piece of sculpture. 

Therefore, we have dared to assay its forms 
and meanings on a collective basis, hoping 
that, together, these works in oil, clay, and 
metal will merit their creation through 
worthwhile service in renewing and stimulat- 
ing some greater present-day consciousness 
and appreciation of this priceless heritage 
that has been handed down into our safe- 
keeping. The true measure of the success of 
this undertaking can only be found in the 
extent that this is accomplished. 

The Freedom Portrait was created by the 
Lehigh Art Alliance as a public service and, 
specifically, to service the aims of the Liberty 
Bell Shrine of Allentown—which is cooper- 
ating in making this first showing of these 
art forms possible. 

This organizaion of area citizens was 
founded for the purpose of developing a 
shrine to freedom, commemorating the 
flight to and sheltering of the Liberty Bell at 
Zion United Church of Christ, Allentown, 
during the British occupation of Philadel- 
phia in 1777. 

At the same time Washington and his 
ragged troops were enduring that harsh win- 
ter encamped at Valley Forge, the bell, sym- 
bol of the hopes of all men aspiring toward 
freedom, had its own Valley Forge in Allen- 
town. 

The development of a freedom shrine in 
this area merits the interest and support of 
every member of the community. 

With its realization we will be forging a 
local link into the chain of our Nation’s 
history and creating a tangible and enduring 
reminder to our children that freedom is 
not an inheritance but a heritage to be 
cherished and won anew by each succeeding 
generation. 


This portrait will be seen elsewhere in 
Allentown for the remainder of the 
month of May, and for the following 2 
months will hang in the State museum 
in Pennsylvania’s capital, Harrisburg. 
Eventually, we hope that it may be 
deemed worthy—as I feel certain it will— 
of being sponsored for audiences in other 
cities of the United States and for show- 
ing in countries overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, Allentown and Lehigh 
County are to be commended for this 
splended contribution to an important 
and meaningful chapter in America’s 
history. We are proud to have been the 
haven for the Liberty Bell at a critical 
time of history, and we look forward 
soon to seeing this eventful occasion 
being permanently memorialized in a 
proper setting—indeed almost the exact 
place where the Liberty Bell was kept 
safe from harm back in 1777. I con- 
gratulate the Liberty Bell Shrine of 
Allentown, the Lehigh Art Alliance, and 
Zion’s Church for their unselfish advo- 
ond of one of our country’s finest tradi- 
ions. 
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PRESIDENT URGED TO SIGN AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the day 
before yesterday the House passed the 
area redevelopment bill, S. 722. This 
afternoon the other body accepted the 
House version of the bill, the bill is on its 
way to the White House. 

I wish to issue an urgent appeal to the 
President of the United States to sign 
this bill which will mean so much to the 
economy of my State of West Virginia 
and, indeed, to the economy of the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a modest bill which 
calls for loans and grants of $251 million 
which actually is only 6 percent of the 
$4 billion foreign aid bill which the Presi- 
dent has asked this Congress to pass. 
Two hundred million dollars of the $251 
million is in loans. I believe that the 
people in our own country are a very 
good risk for loans. I believe that if we 
can grant technical assistance to foreign 
lands, our own people deserve technical 
assistance too. 

In my hometown of Huntington, 
W. Va., the unemployment rate is run- 
ning around 13 or 14 percent. We have 
exerted all of the initiative we can 
through the united fund, through indus- 
trial development bodies, through the 
chamber of commerce, and through 
widespread local grassroots efforts which 
won the city of Huntington the title “All- 
American City” last year. We have done 
everything possible to solve this problem 
locally. 

I believe we could use the type of as- 
sistance in retraining grants, community 
facilities grants, and loans for the de- 
velopment of industrial property that are 
contained in the area redevelopment bill. 
I therefore hope the President in his wis- 
dom will sign this bill which will mean 
so much to West Virginia and to the 
Nation. 

Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I gladly yield to my 
colleague from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the statement of my 
colleague from West Virginia as to the 
desirability and the urgency of the Presi- 
dent signing this bill, because a majority 
of the elected Representatives of the 
people of the United States has voted for 
the bill after study and ample hearings, 
enough I am sure, to establish the merit 
and need of the legislation. 

The area redevelopment bill, intro- 
duced as S. 722 by the Honorable Pau. 
DoveG.as, passed the Senate on March 
23, 1959, and by the House on May 4, 
1960, is essentially a humanitarian meas- 
ure. Appropriations set up the bill are 
relatively insignificant. The total 
amounts of loans and grants authorized, 
if used to the limit, will admittedly go 
only a short way toward providing jobs 
for every unemployed person in the 
United States. Their practical purpose 
is to initiate and set free local invest- 
ment in industrial and business enter- 
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prises which will provide innumerable 
opportunities for jobs for the jobless. 
In doing this, the effect of the loans au- 
thorized will be multiplied indefinitely. 
Establishment of one industry in a de- 
pressed area will suggest to local in- 
vestors other industries for which re- 
sources are available, and additional 
prospects for success and profits. It 
has always been the history of economic 
development that one industry breeds 
another. Industries tend to multiply 
and proliferate in given areas because 
one industry in a sense supports and pro- 
tects another. Thus we can expect that 
the provisions of this bill, if utilized vig- 
orously, will have far-reaching effects in 
economic rehabilitation of distressed 
areas, far more than the industrial build- 
ing value of the small sum appropriated. 
Furthermore, since the loans constitute 
only 65 percent of the capital needed, 
and since they are repayable, the re- 
volving nature of the fund will reduce 
the necessity for continued appropria- 
tions. 

It has been argued that enterprises 
set up under the bill will be necessarily 
hazardous and that they are doomed to 
failure. On this point it is appropriate 
to remark that the bill stipulates full and 
complete analysis of the resources avail- 
able for a proposed enterprise, together 
with study of market conditions and all 
other factors contributing to success, be- 
fore a loan is approved. The enterprises 
set up under these conditions will be to- 
tally unlike small businesses set up on 
the hunch of some private individual or 
corporation. Conditions favorable to 
success, as determined by experts and 
not by untrained business amateurs, 
must be present before action is started. 
Our discussions have indicated that 
many possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment almost certainly exist in many of 
the distressed areas. But we do not pro- 
pose to go into those areas and set up 
establishments haphazardly, even on 
the basis of facts that seem on their 
face indisputable. We propose that con- 
ditions and resources be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by those who have the busi- 
ness know-how before we act. Our duty 
to those who supply a significant pro- 
portion of the required capital demands 
that we shield them as far as possible 
from disaster. We emphatically do not 
want them to risk and lose their money 
in unprofitable enterprises. Conse- 
quently the percent of failure in small 
businesses common to less carefully con- 
sidered projects should be materially 
different for these Government-pro- 
moted operations. 

The purpose of the statements offered 
above is to indicate that the practical 
effects of the moneys authorized by the 
bill will be vastly greater than the use 
of such small amounts for industrial 
development which would not be supple- 
mented by local interest, drive, and capi- 
tal investment. That is, the psychologi- 
cal consequences of the bill should over- 
power the practical consequences. 

However, the psychological effects 
would fall with still greater force on the 
thousands of unemployed. The demoral- 
izing effect of long and continuous un- 
employment is practically paralyzing on 
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workers possessed of but a single skill 
or trade. They are completely helpless 
in finding another job or another trade. 
They read daily in the papers of efforts 
to relieve the distress of similarly situ- 
ated people in foreign lands. They hear 
that the Congress is appropriating an- 
nually billions of dollars for that pur- 
pose, with the approval of the adminis- 
tration. They wonder why the Nation 
should not try to do for them what it is 
doing for other people no more in need, 
but thousands of miles away. Approval 
of this bill will provide a tremendous 
moral stimulant for them. They will be 
energized by the fact that their Govern- 
ment does care for them in some more 
practical way than in passing out a few 
trifling handouts of food. In fact, they 
do need a spur to action. A spur may 
well set them into individual effort in 
their own behalf, for they are not lazy, 
indifferent, and irresponsible people. 
They want to work and to make their 
own way in the world. They have simply 
been paralyzed by the staggering blow 
of unemployment until they can not ini- 
tiate action of their own will and effort. 
This bill should offer them just enough 
help to get started again. That is all 
those of us who have supported the bill 
have hoped for. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I would like to 
second what the gentlemen from West 
Virginia [Mr. HrecHLerR and Mr. Stac- 
GERS] have said. I served on the subcom- 
mittee which considered this legislation. 
I was extremely distressed during gen- 
eral debate in the House to hear certain 
Members indicate that this subcommit- 
tee had not discharged its responsibili- 
ties and was bringing irresponsible legis- 
lation to the floor for consideration. I 
do not believe anyone could have sat on 
that subcommittee and listened to the 
appalling testimony which we received, 
not of simple unemployment, not of con- 
tinuous unemployment, but of unemploy- 
ment which had become a cancer to those 
areas not for months, but for years with- 
out being concerned. I was amazed to 
hear Members say that the situation had 
so radically changed from last year, be- 
tween the time this subcommittee re- 
ported the bill and when it reached the 
floor. We had evidence to indicate that 
these were areas of longtime suffering. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. HECHLER] was one of the most elo- 
quent witnesses in this regard. He 
brought tape recordings before our sub- 
committee of actual interviews with the 
people of West Virginia that would have 
brought tears to your eyes. How any- 
body could have made the assertions and 
the accusations which were made on the 
floor, how the Committee on Rules could 
have considered the matter in the way it 
did in light of this testimony, is beyond 
me. As a member of this subcommittee, 
and I attended every single one of the 
hearings, we brought a responsible piece 
of legislation to the floor of the House. 
We were soundly vindicated by the mem- 
bership of this body at that time. 
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I wonder if anyone noticed the am- 
bivalence of those who opposed the bill? 
Fifty percent said that there was no 
problem, that it was a depression meas- 
ure for a situation which has cured it- 
self. The other 50 percent said there 
was a problem, but nothing could be done 
about it. Which way is it going to be. 
I noticed that those who were closest to 
the facts revealed at the hearings took 
the latter view. 'To contend that we can 
do nothing about the situation is not 
merely defeatist, but begs the entire 
question. We cannot find out whether 
anything can be accomplished until we 
take the steps to find out. That is what 
this bill is for—to find the facts. 

There is one other matter, I would like 
to raise, and that concerns charges that 
the administrator of the agency proposed 
by this legislation would be a czar or a 
dictator. Would he be any more so than 
any of the other administrators we now 
have for dozens of agencies? Of course 
he would not. He would have the same 
powers and limitations, he would have 
the same discretion to act, the same sense 
of responsibility to use appropriated 
funds wisely, in those areas where it is 
most needed. It is absurd to scare us with 
claims that these funds for area redevel- 
opment would be lost in New York, De- 
troit, or Philadelphia. Certainly, we 
must have more confidence in the discre- 
tion and temperateness of any individual 
selected for such a job and approved by 
the Senate. 

There is one more thing I would like 
to say with respect to this legislation. 
This is not a depressed area bill; this is 
an area redevelopment bill. I wish te 
emphasize that point because there were 
a number of challenges by opponents on 
the floor of the House Wednesday defy- 
ing us to stand up and tell why this leg- 
islation was necessary. When I asked 
the gentlemen to yield in order to ac- 
cept the challenges, I was put off. I am 
here to say now that I am prepared at 
any time to answer those challenges, and 
particularly with respect to the reasons 
for this legislation. The purpose of this 
legislation is to provide a workshop and 
a laboratory of knowledge about the 
cancer of continuous unemployment. 
This is not a bill for West Virginia, for 
Kentucky, for Pennsylvania, or for any 
other area which is suffering from un- 
employment in particular. This is leg- 
islation for the entire United States, for 
any area where technological unemploy- 
ment might strike at any time in a 
serious manner, whether it be Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Arkansas, Minnesota— 
wherever there is technological unem- 
ployment. We must find out what can 
be done. We need facts. 

I would like to remind the Members 
of this body that with the increasing 
speed of technological change, this is 
not going to be an occasional phenom- 
enon, and hence, the need for facts will 
double and redouble. It is for this rea- 
son that I would like to join with the 
gentleman from West Virginia in urg- 
ing the President to sign this legislation, 
not to relieve a specific area, perhaps, 
but to provide us with the raw material 
upon which we can develop the factual 
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information to combat and conquer this 
problem. I recall those who on the floor 
said that the funds for this problem were 
just a drop in the bucket; that this would 
not solve the problem in even one dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. This is no rezson 
to oppose the legislation. You have to 
learn basic facts before you can attack 
a problem wholesale. This is the log- 
ical, cautious way to proceed. We have 
heard all kinds of charges and counter- 
charges about the usefulness or use- 
lessness of an approach such as this. 
There is no evidence either way to back 
up the asseverations on one side or the 
other. This is additional reasoning why 
we need the data which the application 
of this bill would furnish us, to give us 
the backstopping to conquer this prob- 
lem in a coordinated way. Again, I 
would like to urge that the President 
of the United States sign this legisla- 
tion into law so that we can go forward 
with the job of accomplishing area re- 
development problems to solve the prob- 
lem of technological change which is 
a@ national problem of the first magni- 
tude, and promises to grow more serious 
as time goes on. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the gentleman from West 
Virginia and the other Members who 
have spoken here with reference to the 
need and desirability for the President 
to sign the legislation which I under- 
stand has gone down to his office today. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
observations which were made by the 
gentleman from California just now are 
extremely pertinent, which indicate be- 
yond any shadow of doubt that this leg- 
islation is needed, to take care of un- 
employment that has persisted over 
these many years in ever-increasing 
numbers in some areas, including my 
own. It is not only necessary to take 
care of that condition, but it is also nec- 
essary to take care of any future un- 
employment that could be caused by 
technological upsets or advances or by 
any changes in the patterns of weaponry 
in the various sections of the country. 
The people of my State, Mr. Speaker, 
have gotten a great deal of encourage- 
ment from the action which was taken 
by this House, and I know that they will 
get a similar reaction when they know 
about the Senate action today. They are 
hoping and expecting that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will go along 
with the Congress in approving this 
highly desirable and I may say, much- 
needed legislation. I join with the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia in the ob- 
servations he has made and I thank 
him very much for the opportunity to 
so express mysel<. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday morning the Charleston Ga- 
zette carried this story, and I quote: 

President Eisenhower has given assurances 
of lending a hand toward helping West Vir- 
ginia with its economic problems, Governor 
Underwood reported yesterday from Wash- 
ington after a conference with the President. 

Governor Underwood said President Eisen- 
hower promised to urge all Federal agencies 
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“to do what they could to help West Vir- 
ginia.” 


On the strength of that I have sent a 
telegram to the Governor of my State as 
follows: 

Hon. Ceci. UNDERWOOD: 

Hope you will personally urge President 
Eisenhower to sign S. 722 the area redevelop- 
ment bill which will mean so much to the 
State of West Virginia and the economy of 
the entire Nation. The bill has passed both 
the House and Senate and will soon be on its 
way to the President. 


I believe the way to help immediately 
would be for the President to sign the 
bill. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
compelled to voice my concurrence in 
the statements of the gentleman from 
West Virginia with respect to the ur- 
gency of this legislation in the sincere 
hope that the President will be prevailed 
upon to sign it into law. Of the three 
counties in the State of Ohio that are 
terribly affected at the present time by 
unemployment, one of them is within the 
confines of my district. I feel there are 
a@ number of other counties in my dis- 
trict affected just as badly. Every time 
I go down to visit with the people there 
the question is always raised, “What can 
be done to help us get on our feet?” My 
people are not interested in handouts. 
They do not want donations from the 
Government. They do, however, wish to 
have the opportunity, a favorable oppor- 
tunity, through loans to get on their feet 
economically. For that reason I feel it 
is of great urgency. I know my district 
is very much like the district which the 
gentleman from West Virginia so ably 
represents. Our people are in dire need 
at this time of help and I sincerely hope 
that the President will be prevailed upon 
to sign this into law. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from across the Ohio River in 
the 10th District of Ohio. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like enthusiastically to endorse 
what the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has said, and to associate myself 
with him in his remarks. I come from 
a State, the State of Utah, which ac- 
cording to the committee report, would 
not receive one penny from this area re- 
development legislation, for the reason 
that there is not one community in Utah 
that would now qualify. 

I endorse this legislation because it is 
basically and inherently right. 

May I at this time commend the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia for the dili- 
gent, the vigorous, and the courageous 
fight which he has waged with others to 
secure the passage of this legislation. I 
have observed the gentleman. I have 
the privilege of sitting near him in the 
Space Committee. I have observed him 
in action. I know that he has raised his 
voice many times in behalf of this legis- 
lation. I know of his persuasiveness 
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among his colleagues, and I have no 
question but that the passage of this bill 
has, in large measure, been due to his 
own particular efforts. 

May I add this further thought. The 
President of the United States, just 1 
day before this bill was taken up by this 
body, sent us a message in which he 
insisted, among other things, that ac- 
tion be taken in this general area of 
legislation. 

I should like to quote one or two sen- 
tences from his message. The President 
said: 

Area redevelopment legislation also needs 
priority attention. I have long urged legis- 
lation authorizing loans and technical as- 
sistance to help areas afflicted with long- 
term substantial unemployment resulting 
from technological changes. The purpose 
is to diversify these economies and thereby 
create new sources of private employment. 


And he concludes by saying: 

For this purpose I have recommended a 
Federal program amounting to $53 million 
to be expended for loans and technical as- 
sistance. 


And so, Mr. Speaker, I make the as- 
sertion: If the President of the United 
States in delivering this message was 
sincere—and I am certain that he was, 
I do not question his sincerity for a min- 
ute—then this is the time for that sin- 
cerity to become manifest by his ap- 
proving the bill that will be shortly 
placed upon his desk. I join with the 
gentleman from West Virginia in ap- 
Ppealing to him to do this. 

Mr. HECHLER. I appreciate the 
comment of the gentleman from Utah. 

In that very same message which the 
gentleman from Utah cited, the President 
pointed out with reference to the mutual 
security funds: 

Widespread chaos and misery cannot pro- 
vide a world climate in which our free Re- 
public can prosper and remain secure. 
There is for America no higher purpose nor 
greater need than to measure up to her 
world leadership responsibilities. 


It seems to me that this is a challenge 
which applies not alone to the world 
but to our own front doorstep as well. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Icommend the gentleman in the well, the 
distinguished Representative from West 
Virginia, my good and valued friend, 
Mr. HEcHteER, not only for voicing an 
appeal to the President at this time but 
for the fine, hard fight he has made for 
this legislation for many long, hard 
months. Few Members have contributed 
in fuller measure to the passage of the 
bill in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time everybody 
in America must be alerted to the con- 
dition that obtains in the State of West 
Virginia. This primary contest there has 
served to focus attention upon the plight 
of the people of West Virginia. I do 
hope that the President of the United 
States will have the heart and the vision 
quickly to sign into law a measure that 
is a matter of life or death to so many 
fine families in the distressed areas. 

At the present time we do not have 
in my district the condition that is now 
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so widespread in West Virginia, but the 
day is not far off in this changing period, 
where one industry is folding up and an- 
other is expanding, when people must 
have available to them training to go 
from a job in one employment to another 
in a different field. So much now is 
needed in West Virginia, southern Ili- 
nois, parts of Ohio, and other States, 
but not immediately needed in my dis- 
trict. Yet very soon it will be needed in 
my district. I do hope the President of 
the United States will have the vision to 
contemplate what is ahead and the im- 
portance of this measure, not only for 
the present relief of the suffering of 
unemployed families, but for the safe- 
guarding of the future in an age of 
automation. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank my friend 
from Illinois. I think his remarks and 
the remarks of my friend from Utah 
indicate that even though their districts 
are not directly affected they have the 
statesmanship to understand what this 
bill will do for the economy of the Na- 
tion. When Khrushchev says he is 
going to bury us he does not mean with 
bombs, he means economically. In 
order for this Nation to move forward 
economically we can no longer afford the 
luxury of chronic distressed areas, or 
pockets of unemployment. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. Irise to compliment 
my colleague from the State of West 
Virginia on the statement he is making 
urging the President to sign the de- 
pressed areas bill which passed the 
House and Senate and will be sent to the 
White House for the President’s consid- 
eration. I think it is extremely appro- 
priate that we consider this matter today 
especially in view of the policy of our 
Government of late to award defense 
contracts to foreign companies. I am 
sure we would all agree that if we are to 
successfully meet the threat of commu- 
nism we must remain economically 
strong. It happens that at this very 
time I and other Members of the Con- 
gress are very much concerned about 
whether a defense contract for 39 loco- 
motives for the Panama Canal Co. to 
tow ships through the locks will be 
awarded to the Plymouth Locomotive 
Co. in my district, a fine small company 
hiring less than 250 people, or whether 
it will be awarded to a Japanese firm, 
the Mitsubishi Co., one of the world’s 
largest combines and with one of the 
cheapest labor markets in the world. 
We have been contending that we really 
ought to mean what we say about want- 
ing to help small business in America 
under the terms of the Buy American 
Act and the Small Business Act. 

Administration leaders have done a 
great deal of talking about how we want 
small business to participate in these de- 
fense contracts, but I am appalled day 
after day to see some of our fine small 
businesses having to yield to some for- 
eign bidders on our defense contracts. 
I know in this particular case in 
Plymouth, Ohio, we have an unemploy- 
ment situation now which is growing 
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worse and fast approaching the condi- 
tion of a critically distressed area. 
Again I say the gentleman’s remarks are 
extremely appropriate today. The 
President ought to give favorable con- 
sideration to this legislation for the rea- 
sons he has so clearly stated. I am 
confident that the “anybody but 
America” policies of the administra- 
tion—the policies which seem to suggest 
that we can afford anything for peoples 
abroad but cannot afford to meet the 
needs of our own, has helped to a great 
extent in causing distressed areas 
throughout this land of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, the law firm headed by 
a former candidate for President of the 
United States, representing the Mitsu- 
bishi Co., I am told, is contending that 
the future of our relations with Japan 
may hinge on the decision in this Loco- 
motive case. It seems to me this is 
hardly an endorsement of our foreign 
aid program under which we have spent 
some $2,526,000 since the end of World 
War II up to June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a great 
deal of encouragement in my fight on 
behalf of Plymouth from the people in 
my own 17th Ohio District. This is only 
natural. But some of my colleagues and 
I have received many communications 
from all parts of the country in support 
of my position in this case. In this con- 
nection I insert in the Recorp at this 
point some typical messages which ex- 
press the concern of our citizens about 
the threat from foreign competition to 
our own economic well-being: 

Hon. Rospert W. LEVERING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. LEVERING: I have written my 
Senator that my vote is for Plymouth Loco- 
motive Works. This Nation is giving away 
all its money. Now it’s giving away its jobs, 
we're holding up the world and letting our 
own down. We rose, and now we're falling 
fast (who will write of our “Rise and Fall’’?). 

A KEY WESTER. 





MramI, Fua., April 23, 1960. 
Hon. ROBERT W. LEVERING. 

Dear Sir: I read with interest, in my local 
paper, that you are blocking the Japanese 
Mitsubishi Co. from obtaining an Army 
contract. 

As a former Japanese prisoner of war, 
captured on Bataan, I am with you 100 per- 
cent. Thank God for men like you, who 
know what it is to suffer in a war, who now 
have the opportunity to speak out and make 
themselves heard. 

By all means give the contract to Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps, if some of the members of 
your opposition would have been subjected 
to some of that wartime Japanese hospital- 
ity, they wouldn’t be so eager to please the 
Japanese businessman. 

So keep up the good work, Mr. LEVERING, 
I know that I am not the only ex-GI that 
agrees with you. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS ZOLEUSKI. 
Broapway Discount SALEs, 
Alliance, Ohio, April 23, 1960. 
Hon. ROBERT W. LEVERING. 

Sm: In your fight to keep the Army con- 
tract in this country is something everyone 
should go along with. Just like in World 
War II, you are fighting for a good cause. 
Not every time money is the most important. 
I, like you, feel this contract should go to 
the Mansfield firm. 

Ror C. GuEss. 
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Oman, Nzsr., April 27, 1960. 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Esq., 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GLENN: One of your fellow Congress- 
men, RoBert W. LeverING from Ohio, is en- 
deavoring to keep a contract to furnish our 
Army some 39 locomotives at $3,829,900, for 
use on the Panama Canal, from going to the 
Mitsubishi Co. in Japan. Mr. LevertIne is 
endeavoring to have the contract awarded to 
the Plymouth Locomotive Works, near 
Mansfield, Ohio for $4,741,867. The latter 
will pay the Government close to $500,000 
taxes. For the difference in quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship the Government 
will get a great deal more than the $500,000 
in taxes. Mr. LEVERING puts up some excel- 
lent arguments why the Plymouth firm 
should be awarded the contracts and I agree 
with him 100 percent. 

I hope, GLENN, you can find time to give 
Mr. LEVERING an “assist” on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pui T. GRAHAM, 


Mr. LEVERING: You may be surprised to get 
word anybody out of your district, especially 
as far west as Omaha, could be interested 
in your effort, but I’m not a native of the 
Buckeye State for nothing. I still love it. 

PHILIP GRAHAM, 

(Prom Portsmouth.) 


Mr. McCORMACE, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to my distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. While it is very 
well to urge the President to sign this 
bill, I am going to go further and say 
that the President should sign the bill. 
This bill is an investment in America, I 
wish the President would take a little 
time and go out and visit these depressed 
areas. He has traveled in South Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, Europe, and now 
he is going out to the Far East—and that 
is all very well. He is going to a sum- 
mit meeting, but he ought to have a 
summit meeting here in the United 
States in connection with legislation of 
this type. I hope the President will get 
the views of some forward looking and 
progressive Republicans before he acts 
on this bill. Having in mind the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
and other parts of the country who are 
looking with hope to the passage of this 
bill, a veto would show a heartless dis- 
regard for the best interests of the peo- 
ple in these distressed areas as well as a 
disregard for the best interests of our 
country as a whole. Only a few days 
ago, the President referred to this in 
his message. Of course, we know that 
his program is innocuous and inade- 
quate. His program will in no way 
scratch even the surface of this prob- 
lem. We, in the Congress, undertook to 
put through a program that he could 
sign and that he should sign into law. 
If we had a Democratic President, it 
would be a much bigger program—as it 
should be. This is a program calling for 
$200 million in loans and $51 million in 
grants. For the $200 million in loans, 
the local communities and the local in- 
terests will spend from 5 to 10 times as 
much on capital investments. Actually, 
an investment of $200 million will pro- 
duce at least $1 billion in the operation 
of this program. The provision of $51 
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million in grants will operate in the 
same way. There again the local com- 
munities and the local businesses will 
spend from $5 to $10 for each dollar that 
the Federal Treasury puts out. There- 
fore, this is more than a $251 million 
program when it comes to its practical 
operation. The President sent his mes- 
sage to us last Tuesday, and that was 
rather unusual timing. I do not say the 
President knew that Calendar Wednes- 
day business would be in order on last 
Wednesday and that we were going to 
call the bill up on Calendar Wednesday, 
but certainly he did send his message up 
on Tuesday and that made it more em- 
barrassing for those of us who favored 
this legislation in getting the bill 
through on Wednesday. The President 
could have just as well sent his message 
up last week. He could have sent his 
message up on Thursday. But some- 
how or other, it was timed for Tuesday. 
The message had to be read word for 
word when on Wednesday the Jeurnal 
was being read. As we all know, points 
of order were made that a quorum was 
not present and every time it was estab- 
lished that a quorum was not present, 
that meant three rollcalls—which all 
amounted to a filibuster in an effort to 
prevent the bill from being considered. 
Now I do not charge the President with 
sending up his message on Tuesday in 
order to interfere with the operation of 
Calendar Wednesday and to interfere 
with those of us who favored this bill, 
but it is an unusual coincidence, that it 
happened that his message should come 
to the House of Representatives on the 
day before Calendar Wednesday. In 
his message he asked for the cooperation 
of the Congress—of course, from the 
Democratic leadership. The other day 
I said that the President has never asked 
the Democratic leadership to come to 
the White House to talk to him about 
legislation to see where and how we 
could have a meeting of minds on legis- 
lation. This is his eighth year in office. 
The Democratic leadership on this side 
of the Congress has never been asked. 

We have been invited down for brief- 
ings, but that is entirely different. 
That is entirely different from being in- 
vited down to discuss legislation. 

Now, we put this bill through. It 
will be before the President in a short 
time. I hope he will study it. I hope 
he will try to get some information in 
those areas throughout the country 
where there is at present permanent un- 
employment and there are human be- 
ings, American families, there looking 
to the breadwinner to bring home food 
for the family and to pay the rent and 
take care of other household duties. 

I hope the President will cooperate 
with Congress, and that means with the 
Democratic leadership. We have put 
the bill through. He has asked for co- 
operation, and we have given him the 
bill. Now let him sign it. 

Mr. HECHLER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my majority leader. I was 
glad, as I know many Members were, to 
sit here Wednesday through the many 





quorum calls, because we could see vic- 
tory in sight. It was sweet indeed on 
Wednesday evening, even though it took 
long hours of rolicalls and quorum calls. 
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I ought to be back in the State of West 
Virginia right now, because I have a pri- 
mary opponent in next Tuesday’s elec- 
tion. But I believe I am serving the 
State of West Virginia and the Na- 
tion far better by getting up here before 
the House this afternoon and urging 
that the President sign this bill. 

We have heard much talk about how 
to balance the budget. I believe in a 
balanced budget. I believe that we can 
balance the national budget if people 
can balance their individual budgets. I 
believe that can best be done by putting 
people back to work, through the as- 
sistance of the area redevelopment bill. 

Mr. PROKOP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PROKOP. I am happy to rise 
and associate myself with my distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia 
and preceding speakers in urging the 
President to sign this most desperately 
needed legislation. In my particular 
district we have 16.6 percent of our 
labor force unemployed. During the 
last 10 years the people of my area have, 
through voluntary contributions, spent 
more than $10 million to try to help 
ourselves. I believe the people of my 
area are to be commended for the fine 
work they have been doing in trying to 
bring back employment. I believe the 
President should take heed at this par- 
ticular time and sign this bill which is 
so urgently needed by the various sec- 
tions of this Nation. 

I again commend my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia for the ex- 
cellent work he is doing on this par- 
ticular legislation. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I close by urging the 
President of the United States to sign 
S. 722 for the interests of the entire 
Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the remarks that 
have been made today calling upon the 
President to sign the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. I did not expect to speak here 
today, but when I have heard some of 
the Members of this House indicate that 
the President of the United States had 
no interest or care for the underprivi- 
leged and those who are in need and in 
want, I cannot sit by and not speak 
out. 

I do not believe there has ever been 
a President of the United States who 
has the concern of the people more 
deeply in his heart than has President 
Eisenhower; and when there is an in- 
dication made that President Ejisen- 
hower may not know of the want and 
the distress in some of the areas of the 
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country I just wonder how anyone can 
make that statement, for the President 
has been deeply concerned with all the 
people, and he knows of the need. 

The President sent messages here time 
and time again asking that something 
be done to relieve these situations. It 
has not been done until just the other 
day; and in 6 of the 8 years of the ad- 
ministration the Congress of the United 
States has been controlled by the Demo- 
cratic Party with the majority on that 
side to put through these bills if they 
were so desperately needed. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Not at this time; I will 
yield later. 

The President asked for fifty-some 
million dollars and in came a bill for 
$350 million. I voted against the area 
redevelopment bill the other day with re- 
luctance, because I may say to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, I know of 
the situation in his State and I want his 
people helped. I know of the situation 
in Pennsylvania, and I want those people 
helped, likewise in Kentucky. But as I 
pointed out on the floor the other day 
when the bill was being considered, in- 
stead of granting the $53 million asked 
for by the President, which would give 
adequate help in the areas where it was 
desperately needed, in came a bill for 
$350 million. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia stated a few moments ago that 
he would answer questions and tell 
us how this money would be used. I 
would like an answer to the question of 
what you are going to do to rehabilitate 
Atlantic City, N.J., out of this $350 
million. 

Oh, it seems to me a shame that you 
will put in the report of a bill where the 
people so desperately need help such an 
item as the one for the redevelopment of 
Atlantic City. Are the taxpayers of the 
United States—and they are your tax- 
payers too—going to be called upon for 
redevelopment in Atlantic City? 

Let me remind you of something I said 
here the other day. Here is another 
area that in this $350 million bill you 
say needs redevelopment, Bristol, Tenn. 
Let me just read to you briefly about 
Bristol. This is from the Bristol, Tenn., 
Chronicle of March 6, 1960. Now, this 
is an area where you need part of this 
$350 million to redevelop, you say. 

“Area Builders Undergoing the Big- 
gest Boom in History” is the headline: 

Despite the frigidity of one of the worst 
winters in years, the area’s builders are in 
the midst of the biggest building boom in 
history. 

Either under construction now or planned 
for the near future is a total of $105,669,231 
in major building projects. These projects 
are within a 50-mile radius of Johnson City. 


And it goes on to tell of the great 
boom. Just look at the Recorp, page 
9434, and you will find other areas of 
Tennessee who say they do not want this 
help; but they are in here. You say they 
need help; they say they do not. Many 
who are in need may suffer because of 
the irresponsible manner in which this 
bill has been brought to the floor. 

Now, let us face up to the facts. 

If the President’s bill had been 
adopted, the bill of the man with a heart, 
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who believes in taking care of those who 
need help, calling for $53 million, it 
would have been signed. But you come 
to the floor and you beg the President, 
yes, some have demanded him, to sign a 
bill that includes in it boom areas and 
asks all of the people of the country to 
pay for the redevelopment of boom 
areas, including Atlantic City. 

I said earlier today that they are go- 
ing to be running the Kentucky Derby 
tomorrow out in Louisville, Ky. I hope 
all those people attending the Kentucky 
Derby will look around at that situation, 
for Louisville, Ky., is listed in this $350 
million bill. If they had adopted the $53 
million bill of the President, the man 
with a heart, who for months has been 
trying to get this Democrat Congress to 
do something about it, you would not be 
here today urging that your people who 
are so desperately in need be taken care 
of. It would have been done if you had 
followed the leadership of Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Another thing that was interesting to 
me was to hear it said here today that 
there were some quorum calls and roll- 
calls here the other day trying to block 
this bill. These statements by the same 
people who were accusing the President 
of the United States of not having a 
heart. But I ask you to look at the 
record. From which side of the aisle did 
those quorum calls and requests for 
votes come? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentlemen 
who today have said that the President 
of the United States has no heart for 
the people who are downtrodden or up 
against it or in need will correct that 
statement. We have had a lot said to us 
because we send money abroad and we 
ought to spend it here. With that I 
agree. My record is such that I can 
agree. I have not voted to send it 
abroad. I have always thought we 
should be doing more for our people. 
May I say to my colleague from Ohio I 
have been as much concerned about the 
Plymouth contract as he is. I think I 
was the first one to raise the question 
on the floor of the House. I was con- 
cerned about the steel question where 
steel was purchased abroad and sent 
over here. But, Mr. Speaker, if you will 
repeal the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act that was started under the Demo- 
crat administration and continued on 
down and adopted by my administra- 
tion, and when we get rid of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, we will 
be able to give some real protection to 
American industry. We will not see 
some of our industries folding up, and 
ey will not need these redevelopment 

So I ask you to join with the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BaILey], 
on the other side of the aisle, and my- 
self in this effort. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BaILEy] is one of the 
great champions of protecting industry. 
I admire him so much for it for he has 
in his heart the thoughts of his own 
people. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 
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Mr. HECHLER. I know my colleague 
wants to be fair. I do not befieve in my 
statement I indicated that the President 
of the United States did not have a heart. 
I was merely appealing to him to utilize 
his heart, and sign the bill. I take it 
the gentleman from Ohio is opposed to 
the bill, and would like the President to 
veto it? 

Mr. BOW. My vote will show that I 
voted against the $350 million bill and 
if the President vetoes that bill I will 
vote to sustain his veto. Then I hope 
the leadership on the Democratic side 
will bring in the $53 million bill. Let 
us pass it, let the President sign it, and 
give your people help, and not indulge in 
a lot of boondoggling in the amount of 
$350 million for a lot of areas that do 
not need it. Let us begin to get some 
fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I sat during 
weeks of hearings in the State of West 
Virginia last year on this bill, and the 
Governor of our State, Republican Gov- 
ernor Underwood, when asked which of 
these bills would be more efficacious and 
reach the root of the problems as they 
exist in West Virginia, responded in the 
hearings before the Senate subcommit- 
tee: “I do think it important and empha- 
size that the provisions in the bill which 
you mentioned offering assistance in re- 
training and economic studies are in my 
opinion very essential and very helpful.” 
That is on page 995 of the subcommittee 
hearings. 

I submit that the President’s bill not 
containing those items would be of very 
little assistance in the chronically de- 
pressed areas. 

I would like to ask the gentleman fur- 
ther, since he mentioned the source of 
the quorum calls, how he voted on them. 

Mr. BOW. I voted wth them. I did 
not want to see the $350 million bill 
passed. I would have voted for the $53 
million bill, and we could have passed a 
bill here this week that would have been 
signed by the President of the United 
States if you would have accepted it in- 
stead of going for the places that I have 
here pointed out in the boom areas. And, 
you will find them in the record. They 
are in the hearings. 

Mr. HECHLER. I think, my friend, we 
have an honest difference of opinion. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. I know the 
gentleman from Ohio wants to be emi- 
nently fair, and I think he is attempting 
to state the bill as it passed, but I call 
his attention on page 9458 of the REc- 
orp where the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FiLoop] 
was adopted. I appreciate the concern 
which the gentleman from Ohio has evi- 
denced for my home district of Louis- 
ville, and calling attention to the events 
there tomorrow. But, the bill that passed 
the House, and the bill that passed 
the Senate, and the bill which will be 
before the President by virtue of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop], will not 
include my home city nor probably will 
it include Atlantic City, nor will it in- 
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clude upon application any other city 
where the employment level at the time 
of application is above the minimum set. 
I see how the gentleman, from looking 
at the committee report, and in looking 
at some of the things said earlier, might 
have reached the conclusion that he did, 
but the bill that was passed is not the 
bill which the gentleman describes. 

Mr. BOW. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. It is not the bill I described. 
But, it is a bill that imeludes some of 
these areas. I think the final passage 
was over $200 million? What was final- 
ly passed by the Senate today? 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. The vote 
on the bill? 

Mr. BOW. No. I am talking about 
the amount involved. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-one million dollars. 

Mr. BOW. As against $53 million. 
And, that $53 million, according to the 
studies that have been made, would 
have taken care of the needy. 

I am delighted to see that the gen- 
tleman’s area is not going to be in this 
bill; that you are in good shape now, 
and that the Derby will even help you 
more, because they tell me that the price 
of mint juleps has gone up, and most of 
that money stays right in Louisville. 
And, I am delighted to know that this 
new industry is flourishing in Louisville. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing may I say 
again that the President of the United 
States, Dwight Eisenhower, has done 
more for the people of this country than 
any other in our history. This has been 
proven time and time again. What he 
does on this bill will be in the best in- 
terest of the United States. 

To those who have implied the Presi- 
dent has no knowledge of conditions, I 
can only say they are ill-informed or 
deliberately misstating facts in an effort 
to gain political advantage. 

There should be no partisan politics 
where human suffering is concerned. It 
is unfortunate that the earlier remarks 
pa who have spoken are in that 
vein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
he has referred to a very old industry, 
and that the subject of this colloquy was 
called to my attention first today by the 
Associated Press. In pointing out to 
them the true nature of the bill, as being 
different from that which the gentleman 
described, I assured the press that the 
gentleman from Ohio is a very distin- 
guished legislator, but that it was my 
opinion that as a purveyor of comedy he 
had poor writers. 





FORAND BILL LOBBY BOGS DOWN 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my speech on the floor of the 
House on Monday, May 2, 1960, I pointed 
out the inaccurate reporting of the 
media concerning the pressures on the 
Congress for the Forand bill. 

I hope the various columnists and 
editors who were telling the people and 
their Representatives in Congress that 
the old people were on the march will 
read the article from the St. Louis Labor 
Tribune of April 28, 1960, which I am 
now inserting in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

A LaBor REPRESENTATIVE SPEAKS OUT 
(By Larry Connors, directing business rep- 
resentative, Machinists District No. 9) 
WANTED: ACTION! ACTION! ACTION! 


This is an emergency call for your help to 
get quick action on the Forand bill in Con- 
gress. Letters are badly needed. 

The Forand bill is a top priority goal for 
the organized labor movement. It is ur- 
gently needed to help elderly persons meet 
the skyrocketing costs of sickness. 

The bill would: Provide hospitalization, 
nursing home, and certain surgical benefits 
for those receiving social security payments. 
Increase employee and employer contribu- 
tions by one-fourth of 1 percent of wages 
each, to pay for the program. Permit choice 
of doctors, hospitals, and nursing homes by 
the patient. 

The first step in passing this bill is to se- 
cure approval by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Here’s how you can help. Organize your 
family, your friends, the neighbors on your 
block, union members, and anyone else you 
can think of today, to start writing letters to 
Congress. 

Make sure that all of the people who par- 
ticipate are registered voters. Write the 
letters in long hand even if your writing is 
bad. Tell your Representatives that you are 
counting on them to support and vote for 
H.R. 4700, the Forand bill. Be sure and give 
your full name and your home address, and 
give them some of your reasons for wanting 
the bill passed. 

It would be a smart idea to organize some 
letter writing meetings at homes. Pass the 
hat around and let someone be responsible 
for getting the stationery and stamps to- 
gether. Draw up some chairs to the tables, 
put on the coffee pot and while the aroma 
of the percolating brew is giving you in- 
spiration, take your pens in hand and write 
something like this to your Congressman: 
(If you are not sure who your Congressman 
is, call the union office and ask, or call your 
local postmaster). 

“Honorable John Doe, 
“House Office Building, 
“Washington 25, D. C. 

“Dean Sir: I am a registered voter. I 
live at (give your address and city). 

“I hope you will support and vote for H.R. 
4700 the Forand bill to help the aged. 

“Very truly yours. 

“JANE SMITH.” 


Then write to your Senators. Their letters 
should be addressed to the Honorable John 
Jones, Senate Office Building, Washington 
25, D.C. 

The above is just a sample letter. You 
can add to it or change it, whatever you 
wish. The important thing is to get the let- 
ters rolling in immediately and to let the 
Members of Congress know that you want 
this bill passed. 
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We especially urge those of you whose 
Representatives may be members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to really 
see to it that they are flooded with mail. 
Here are the members names: 

Wrtsur Mrus, Arkansas; AIME FORAND, 
Rhode Island (author of the bill); Crcm 
Kinc, California; THomas O’BrRIEN, Illinois; 
Hae Boccs, Louisiana; EucENE KreocH, New 
York; Burr Harrison, Virginia; FraNK 
KARSTEN, Missouri; A. S. HERLONG, Florida; 
FRANK IKARD, Texas; THADDEUS MACHROWICZ, 
Michigan; JAMEs V. Frazier, Tennessee; WIL- 
LIAM GREEN, Pennsylvania; JOHN C. WATTS, 
Kentucky; Lee MeETcALF, Montana; NoaH 
Mason, Illinois; JoHN Byrnes, Wisconsin; 
Howarp BAKER, Tennessee; THoMaAs CURTIS, 
Missouri; Vicror KNox, Michigan; JAMES 
Urt, California; JacKsON BeEtTTs, Ohio; BrucE 
ALGER, Texas; and ALBERT BoscH, New York. 

There are many more signatures to the 
Forand bill that will benefit not only our 
neglected aged, but younger working people 
too. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY OF 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RoosE- 
VELT] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday my colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. RANDALL], paid a well-de- 
served tribute to Harry S. Truman as 
he approaches his 76th birthday on Sun- 
day, May 8. 

I wish to associate myself with Mr. 
RANDALL’s remarks, for he certainly sets 
forth the fine caliber of the man and 
the fine caliber of a devoted public 
servant. 

Mr. Truman is a man of decision, 
whether in or out of public office. He is 
a forceful reminder that in the complex, 
ever-changing world in which we live 
firm leadership is the pressing need of 
our time. 

I salute the gentleman from Missouri 
on his birthday and wish him continued 
good health and happiness in the years 
to come. 





INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOYMENT, 
UTILIZATION, AND RETENTION 
OF OLDER FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LEsINn- 
SKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 5, 1960, I introduced House 
Resolution 522 which provides for a 
special investigation and study on the 
employment, utilization, and retention 
of older workers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The purpose of the investi- 
gation and study will be to insure the 
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adoption of a general policy by the Gov- 
ernment for attracting and retaining the 
skills, abilities, and training possessed 
by older persons. Such a policy should 
contribute measurably to the economy 
and efficiency in the operations of the 
Government. Appropriate considera- 
tion of older persons should also facili- 
tate more effective recruitment and re- 
tention by the Federal Government of 
an adequate work force of civilian per- 
sonnel in positions at all levels of re- 
sponsibility. 

This study will be another step toward 
alleviating some of the more pressing 
problems of the aged which I consist- 
ently have been attempting to overcome 
by my support of legislation to increase 
benefits of the aged under the civil 
service retirement plan, social security, 
and Railroad Retirement. 

It is well recognized that the average 
age of the population in the United 
States increases from year to year. By 
1985, approximately one-half of the 
population of the country will be over 
45 years of age. This means that an 
increasingly large segment of the work 
force and of the population available 
for appointment to new or different jobs 
in the Government service have the ma- 
turity, skills, and abilities, which come 
only from long experience in their 
chosen fields. It is essential that steps 
be taken to insure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not fail to utilize these 
values in the older members of our work 
force as a result of shortsighted over- 
emphasis on the recruitment of younger 
less-experienced trainee-type individ- 
uals for responsible positions in the 
Federal service. 

The recruitment of young college- 
trained technical and professional peo- 
ple is essential to meet the needs of 
Government in these dynamic times. 
It is equally important, however, in my 
view, that we maintain a proper balance 
in the work force by giving attention 
also to the recruitment and utilization 
of workers whose special talents and 
skills have been enhanced by longer 
experience. 

Some of the special problems relating 
to the older workers in Government were 
disclosed during recent hearings on office 
automation conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Government Sta- 
tistics, of which I am chairman. It was 
shown during these hearings that fre- 
quently the jobs which are eliminated 
as a result of automation are held by 
older employees with long years of serv- 
ice. The same kind of situation fre- 
quently is found where reorganizations 
occur as a result of changes in the mis- 
sions of Federal agencies. It is impor- 
tant in these circumstances that there 
be continuing emphasis on programs for 
the training and retraining of such em- 
ployees to insure the continued effec- 
tive employment in the Government 
wherever possible. I am convinced that 
programs of this sort are necessary, not 
only to protect the equitable rights of 
the employees, but, also, as a practical 
matter to protect the substantial Gov- 
ernment investment which is represented 
by the long careers of these valuable 
public servants. 
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A recent study conducted by the Bu- 
reau. of Labor Statistics concerning the 
productivity of office workers disclosed 
that Government agencies had a higher 
percentage of employees over age 55 than 
do private companies. Conversely, the 
private concerns had a much higher ratio 
of employees under age 25. This results 
in part from certain measures which now 
exist to protect the interests of older 
persons in connection with Federal em- 
ployment; for example, a maximum age 
limitation for most Federal jobs is pro- 
hibited by law. The procedures for con- 
ducting reductions in force also placed 
emphasis on length of service which 
tends to favor the older worker. While 
these and other measures had some ef- 
fect, the investigation I am proposing 
would be directed to insuring that there 
be continuing attention to the problem 
of the older worker and that such addi- 
tional measures as might be necessary 
are installed to insure that there is no 
discrimination on the basis of age in 
connection with the appointment or re- 
tention of persons in the civilian service 
of the Government. 





ALL GROUPS AGREE ON A SOLU- 
TION TO THE FARM PROBLEM— 
WHY NOT ADOPT IT? 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Ftynn] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
approximately 360 million acres of land 
producing crops in the United States. 
Productivity of this land has increased 
faster than the population. Productiv- 
ity has increased faster than the need 
of the people for the produce that is 
grown. We have attempted, at tre- 
mendous expense, to store, to hold in 
reserve, to sell to foreign countries or to 
barter away the surplus. None of these 
programs have worked and there has 
been much waste and the loss of billions 
of dollars annually to the American tax- 
payer in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of overproduction and surplus. 

The cheapest and easiest way of solv- 
ing the problem of overproductivity and 
surplus and the best way of bringing 
domestic supply into balance with do- 
mestic demand is to remove from pro- 
duction, a sufficient number of acres to 
accomplish this result. When supply 
balances with demand, the economic 
laws governing all business will apply, 
and farmers will be able to receive a fair 
price for their products. I introduced a 
bill last year calling for the removal of 
80 million acres of land from produc- 
tion. I discussed, at great length, this 
proposal during my last campaign. I 
am happy to see that in 1960, most 
major farm bills and almost all farm 
groups approve this method of solving 
farm surpluses and _ overproduction. 
The Agriculture Department now rec- 
ommends the removal of 60 million acres 
of land from production. The Farm Bu- 
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reau supports this position. The Poage 
bill, under the formula contained there- 
in, would remove from 50 million to 80 
million acres of land from production. 
The farmers union and the Grange 
support this measure. The Iowa farm 
conference last October recommended 
the removal of 70 million acres of pro- 
ductive land. Several farm bureau local 
organizations concur in the 70-million- 
acre figure. I believe that this shows 
that all major bills and groups have one 
common denominator in their approach 
to the solving of the farm problem. 
Why, therefore, can we not agree upon 
a farm bill that will use this basic ap- 
proach as a means of solving the farm 
dilemma. ; 

I have introduced bill H.R. 12005 and 
am having it printed at the end of this 
statement. I sincerely urge you to ex- 
amine it. I believe that it will bring 
domestic production into balance with 
domestic consumption within 3 years, 
and that it will enable the Government 
to dispose of its existing surplus within 
another 3 years, or less. I believe that 
all of this can be done at a cost of less 
than $2 billion a year. This will be 
about 25 percent of the cost of the exist- 
ing program. It will be a price that the 
American taxpayer and the urban dwell- 
er can afford to pay to assist the farm 
economy. ji 

I propose to permit farmers to rent 
their entire farm minus the buildings 
not to exceed 5 acres of land. I pro- 
pose to permit farmers to rent parts of 
their farm and I propose to remove the 
mandatory features that other bills con- 
tain. I propose to free the farmer from 
the dictation of bureaucrats operating 
out of local CCC offices. I propose to 
return the farmer as a free enterprise 
citizen to the complete control and 
usage of his farm. 

Investigation has shown conclusively 
that there are three categories of 
farmers: 

First. The elderly man that would be 
willing to lease his entire farm minus 
the buildings to the conservation re- 
serve and use the annual rental as a 
retirement annuity. 

Second. There is the middle-aged 
man who would be willing to reduce his 
operation by 25 percent or more and 
thus have some spare time which he 
could devote to other activities such as 
local politics or some outside business 
interest. I propose to let these individ- 
uals choose whether they desire to rent 
part of their farm or their entire farm. 

Third. There is then the young mar- 
ried man who desires to farm a large 
acreage and who has the health and 
ability to do so. I propose to permit him 
to become as big as he desires. He will 
benefit from the fact that large acreage 
has been removed from production and 
he can look forward to receiving a fair 
price for the reason that supply will be 
in balance with demand on a national 
basis. 

I have set aside 1 hour to discuss the 
farm problem, and this plan in particu- 
lar, on Thursday, May 12, at the con- 
clusion of all other business before the 
House. I would be pleased to have as 
many Congressmen as possible partici- 
pate in this discussion in order that we 
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might determine whether there is any 
common meeting of the minds on a plan 
that could be enacted into law during 
the present session. 

H.R. 12005 


A bill to balance domestic supplies of, and 
domestic demand for, agricultural com- 
modities, and to prevent the loss of soil, 
farm labor, and farm capital resources, by 
providing for withdrawal of up to eighty 
million acres from agricultural produc- 
tion 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 101. This Act may be cited as 
the “Agricultural Production Stabilization 
Through Conservation Act”. 

Sec. 102. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to eliminate the re- 
currence in the future of burdensome sur- 
pluses of agricultural production by reducing 
the acreage in production to the extent 
necessary to bring into balance the domes- 
tic supply of, and the domestic demand for, 
agricultural products, and to prevent the 
loss of soil, farm labor, and farm capital 
resources. It is intended that existing sur- 
pluses be disposed of through such other 
programs as the Congress may by law au- 
thorize or direct, including the food stamp 
plan and the food-for-peace program. 

Sec. 103. It is the intention of the Con- 
gress that the programs authorized by this 
Act be carried out in the various sections 
of the country as nearly as may be practi- 
cable in proportion to the competitive desires 
of producers to participate therein. 

Sec. 104. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term “Corporation” means the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(3) The term “county committee” means 
a county committee established under sec- 
tion 8 of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act (7 U.S.C. 1831(d)). 

(4) The term “acreage allotment” means 
an acreage allotment made pursuant to the 
agriculture laws of the United States. 

(5) The term “farm” means the land con- 
stituting a farming unit as determined by 
the Secretary, taking into consideration the 
use of common work stock, equipment, labor, 
management, and other pertinent factors. 

Sec. 105. In the execution of the programs 
authorized by this Act, the Secretary of the 
Corporation shall have due regard for the in- 
terests of tenant farmers and sharecroppers. 


TITLE II—CONTRACTS 


Sec. 201. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary is directed to 
determine and announce the national con- 
servation reserve goal and the program ap- 
plicable thereto for each year not later than 
March 1 of the preceding year. Not later 
than thirty days after enactment of this 
title the Secretary shall announce the na- 
tional goal and program for 1961. The Sec- 
retary shall enter into contracts pursuant 
to the provisions of this title at 2 maximum 
rate approximating twelve million acres in- 
crease per year, until such time as the con- 
servation reserve shall reach the smaller of 
eighty million acres, or a level at which the 
Secretary finds that agricultural commodity 
surpluses are being diminished in an orderly 
manner. Thereafter new contracts or con- 
tract riders pursuant to section 203(b) shall 
be entered into which shall maintain the 
conservation reserve at such level not in 
excess of eighty million acres as the Secre- 
tary finds to be in the public interest. The 
Secretary shall not enter into contracts which 
will result in the conservation reserve acre- 
age’s exceeding one-third of the total crop- 
land of any county in which crop produc- 
tion is a major factor in the economy of a 
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trade area without approval of a majority of 
those firms located in that trade area whose 
income is deemed to be substantially depend- 
ent on sustained crop production. 

Sec. 202. Any such contract shall be of a 
duration of not less than five and not more 
than twenty years, and shall be with the 
person or persons (hereinafter referred to 
as the contractor) who own or control the 
farm which is the subject of the contract. 
Any such contract may contain such provi- 
sions relating to transfer of the property 
which is the subject thereof, assignment, 
and termination, and such other provisions, 
as may in the opinion of the Secretary be 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est and to assure equitable treatment of 
contractors. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any such contract shall pro- 
vide that the contractor shall place in the 
conservation reserve, subject to the provi- 
sions of subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act and 
regulations issued thereunder, an acreage 
which prior thereto accounted for at least 
25 per centum of the total crop-producing 
capacity of the land in the farm which is 
eligible for the conservation reserve. And 
not recently cropped which is brought into 
cultivation within the three years imme- 
diately preceding the first year of the pro- 

contract period shall not be eligible 
for placement in the conservation reserve 
until three full years have elapsed. 

(b) Any such contract shall describe the 
boundaries of the conservation reserve acre- 
age, and such boundaries may not be changed 
without the consent of the Secretary. 

(c) Any such contract which is approved 
after land has been prepared for the plant- 
ing of an annual crop for harvest in the first 
year of a contract period, and which places 
such land in the conservation reserve, shall, 
at the option of the contractor, permit the 
harvesting or grazing of the crop for which 
the land was prepared. This privilege shall 
apply for only the first year of the contract 
period and no annual rental paymenié shall 
be made on that acreage for the year in 
which the harvesting or grazing occurs. 

(d) Any such contract may contain such 
other provisions as the Secretary may deem 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this title. 

Sec. 204. (a) (1) In consideration of the 
obligations imposed on a contractor pursuant 
to section 203, any such contract shall pro- 
vide that the Secretary shall make payments 
to the contractor, in cash or in kind, as pro- 
vided in this section. 

(2) For each of the first five years the 
contract is in effect, the Secretary shall com- 
pute for the contractor an annual rental 
payment determined according to section 
107(b)(2) of the Soil Bank Act. Such 
amount shall be specified in the contract 
prior to execution. 

(3) Upon the expiration of each five-year 
period after the effective date of the contract, 
the amount of the annual rental payment 
shall be adjusted by multiplying the amount 
determined pursuant to paragraph (2) by 
the ratio of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumer Price Index as of the date of such 
adjustment to such index as of the first of 
the year for which the first annual rental 
payment is due under the contract. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(2) and this paragraph, no annual rental 
payment in excess of $10,000 shall be pay- 
able in cash to a producer for all contracts 
within a State in which he has an interest. 

(b) (1) In lieu of the annual rental pay- 
ments specified in subsection (a) the Secre- 
tary shall make surplus commodities avail- 
able to those contractors who have not placed 
all of their eligible land in the conservation 
reserve as specified in this subsection. 

(2) Whenever, before land preparation be- 
gins for a crop year, the Corporation holds 
stocks of any commodity which it deems to 
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be critical surplus stocks, the Secretary shall 
offer a contract rider for that crop year to 
those contractors with land which prior to 
being placed in the conservation reserve pro- 
duced thereon erops currently deemed to be 
critical surplus crops. If accepted by the 
contractor the rider shall require reduction 
of the aggregate acreage of the designated 
critical surplus crops for the current year 
below the acreage thereof on the farm prior 
to placing land in the conservation reserve. 

(3) In consideration of the aggregate re- 
duction in critical surplus crops the con- 
tractor shall be eligible for a negotiable 
certificate for a stated number of dollars 
redeemable in one or more critical surplus 
commodities chosen by the contractor from 
those for which an acreage reduction was 
made in lieu of the cash annual rental 
which would otherwise be payable. 

(4) The value of all negotiable certificates 
issued under a contract rider shall not ex- 
ceed the amount obtained by multiplying 
the total rental under the contract that 
year by the ratio of the aggregate reduction 
of critical surplus crop acreage to the total 
conservation reserve acreage for the farm. 
In no case shall the value of all negotiable 
certificates exceed the total rental due under 
the contract for that year. 

(5) Negotiable certificates shall not be 
redeemable during the normal harvest sea- 
son of the commodity. Where a negotiable 
certificate is presented for redemption, the 
Corporation shall deliver the specified com- 
modity which shall be considered to have a 
value not less than 80 per centum of the 
current market price determined by the Cor- 
poration at the time and point of delivery. 
The Corporation shall not be responsible for 
transporting the commodity from its cur- 
rent location in fulfillment of negotiable 
certificates. 


TITLE III-—-ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, MARKETING 
QUOTAS, AND PRICE SUPPORTS 


Sec. 301. Paragraph (7) of the joint reso- 
lution of May 26, 1941, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1340(7)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota for wheat 
shall not be applicable to any farm on which 
the acreage planted to wheat is ten acres or 
1 ” 


Sec. 302. For the purpose of determining 
future acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas the cropland acreage and the acreage 
deemed to have been diverted from the pro- 
duction of any commodity in order to carry 
out a conservation reserve contract shall 
continue to be deemed to be cropland, or 
acreage of the commodity, respectively, after 
termination of the contract as long as the 
conservation cover or use is maintained in a 
satisfactory condition. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall take steps to 
permit specified grain commodity prices to 
find their proper free market relationship 
one toward another as the expanded conser- 
vation reserve and surplus disposal pro- 
grams progressively relieve the surplus situ- 
ation. In order that adjustments in price 
relationships shall not be too rapid for any 
single commodity, the Secretary shall, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
establish national average price support rates 
for barley, corn, dry edible beans, flaxseed, 
grain sorghums, oats, rye, soybeans, and 
wheat which shall be: (1) for 1961, 95 per 
centum of the rate in effect for 1960; (2) for 
1962, 90 per centum of the rate in effect for 
1960; and (3) for 1963, 85 per centum of the 
rate in effect for 1960. For 1964 and there- 
after, price support shall not be offered for 
these commodities. 

Sec. 304. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any contractor who knowingly 
and willfully grazes or harvests any crop 
from «my acreage in violation of a conserva- 
tion reserve contract or contract rider shall, 
in addition to HMability for penalties stated 
in section 123 of the Soil Bank Act, be 
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ineligible for price support benefits that 
year on all farms in which he has an inter- 
est within the State. 

Sec. 305. Section 211 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 is hereby amended by striking 
out the words “For a period of three years 
from the date of enactment of this Act,” 
wherever they appear therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Until directed 
otherwise by Act of Congress,”’. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. 
Giaimo), for Friday, May 6, through 
Friday, May 13, 1960, on account of 
Official business. 

Mr. Dent, for Friday, May 6, 1960, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Vinson for 10 days, starting 
Monday, May 9, on account of official 
business. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
HECHLER, for 30 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ULLMAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van Zanvt and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. TaBer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) and to include ex- 
traneous material at the conclusion of 
general debate on the bill H.R. 11713. 

Mr. Bunce. 

Mr. Harris and include an address he 
made to the Federal Trial Examiners 
Conference last night. 

(At the request of Mr. Burke of Ken- 
tucky, and to include extraneous matter, 
the following: ) 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Ropino. 

(At the request of Mr. Quiz, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, the following: ) 

Mr. WEAVER. 





SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1349. An act for the relief of Song Tali 
Song; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§. 1857. An act to promote the foreign trade 
of the United States in grapes and plums, 
to protect the reputation of American-grown 
grapes and plums in foreign markets, to 
prevent deception or misrepresentation as to 
the quality of such products moving in for- 
eign commerce, to provide for the commer- 
cial inspection of such products entering 
such commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

8.2087. An act for the relief of Janis 
Papulis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.2499. An act for the relief of Halina 
Konik Wojtusiak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2528. An act for the relief of John Lip- 
set; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2575. An act to provide a health benefits 
program for certain retired employees of the 
Government; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

S. 2618. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain war-built vessels for more modern 
and efficient war-built vessels owned by the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2627. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Anthony Marcantonakis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2635. An act for the relief of Maria 
Genowefa Kon Musial; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.2739. An act for the relief of Yu Sui 
Ling, also known as Yee Shui Ling; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2769. An act for the relief of John 
George Sarkis Lindell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2792. An act for the relief of Luigia 
Mion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2821. An act for the relief of Kristina 
Selan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2822. An act for the relief of Low Wing 
Quey (Kwai); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2833. An act for the relief of Sadako 
Suzuki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2857. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for refunds 
of contributions in the case of annuitants 
whose length of service exceeds the amount 
necessary to provide the maximum annuity 
allowable under such act; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2886. An act for the relief of Nikolija 
Lazic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2923. An act for the relief of Ki Su 
(Theresa) Moun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2966. An act for the relief of Antigone 
Apostolaki Cassel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2969. An act to authorize the award 
posthumously of appropriate medals to 
Chaplain George L. Fox, Chaplain Alexan- 
der D. Goode, Chaplain Ciark V. Poling, and 
Chaplain John P. Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 3081. An act for the relief of Irena 
Maria Koller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.3114. An act for the relief of Adolphe 
Herstein; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3327. An act for the relief of Joan Goed- 
icke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation in 
the cases of certain aliens; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 7947. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation; 

H.R. 8684. An act to provide transitional 
provisions for the income tax treatment of 
dealer reserve incomes; 

H.R. 9660. An act to amend section 6659 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
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with respect to the procedure for assessing 
certain additions to tax, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 10234. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 9, 1960, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the 
sixth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, and as provided by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 
22), to be administered to Members and 
Delegates of the House of Representa- 
tives, the text of which is carried in sec- 
tion 1757 of title XIX of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and being 
as follows: 

“IT A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to en- 
ter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Members of the 86th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled ‘‘An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948: Herman T. 
ScHNEEBELI, 17th District, Pennsylvania; 
Dovuctas H. ELLIOTT, 18th District, 
Pennsylvania. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2128. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1960 in the amount of $200,000 for 
the Department of Justice and $150,000 for 
the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 386); 
to tne Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2129. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for exceptions to the rules of navigation in 
certain cases”; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DADDARIO: Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. H.R. 11985. A bill to make 
American nationals eligible for scholarships 
and fellowships authorized by the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1591). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 12117. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and. for other 
purposes; without amendment. (Rept. No. 
1592). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11510. A bill to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1593). 
Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 12103. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of pilot plant grain cleaning.and flour 
milling equipment for Kansas State Univer- 
sity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12104. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12105. A bill to authorize user charges 
for certain services performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for other. purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 12106. A bill to eliminate discrimina- 
tory employment practices on account of age 
by contractors and subcontractors in the 
performance of contracts with the United 
States and the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.R. 12107. A bill to convey Fort Amezquita 
Military Reservation, P.R., to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 12108. A bill to provide for Federal 
grants and contracts to carry out projects 
with respect to techniques and practices for 
the prevention, diminution, and control of 
juvenile delinquency, and for the training of 
personnel; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12109. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to provide 
that the transportation of bulk commodities 
by railroad shall be exempt from regulation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LIBONATIT: 

H.R.12110. A bill to provide judicial re- 
view of agency orders concerning biological 
products; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 12111. A bill to amend section 2(a) 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 12112. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend by I addi- 
tional year the time within which a minister 
may elect coverage as a self-employed indi- 
vidual for social security purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12113. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer, 
spouse, or dependent who is physically 
handicapped; to the Committee on Ways and 
Meanhs. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 12114. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the 
issuance of temporary cease and desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pend- 
ing completion of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion proceedings; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 12115. A bill to extend the minimum 
national marketing quota for extra long 
staple cotton to the 1961 crop; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 12116. A bill to provide for Federal 
contribution to the cost of election cam- 
paigns of candidates for Federal offices, con- 
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ditioned upon effective control and publica- 
tion of other sources of financing such cam- 
paigns; to encourage small individual cam- 
paign contributions and to reduce the im- 
portance of large contributions in Federal 
elections; to provide Federal financial assist- 
ance for State voters’ and campaign pam- 
phlets; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 12117. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 687. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that the United 
States should not grant further tariff re- 
ductions in the forthcoming tariff nogotia- 
tions under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. MOELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 688. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the forthcoming tariff negotia- 
tions under the prcevisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12118. A bill for the relief of Maloney 
Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 12119. A bill for the relief of Otilia 
Maria del Rosario Michelena y Perez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Helping the Handicapped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 6, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this session Congressman Apponizio in- 
troduced a bill to provide an additional 
$600 exemption for disabled individuals. 
Because I have received many letters on 
this problem, and because my personal 
experience persuades me that this is an 
excellent proposal, I wish to support Mr. 
Apponizio today by introducing a similar 
bill. 

For the past 2 years I have served as 
Essex County chairman for the Sister 
Kenny Fund, which in that time raised 
over $110,000 for the Sister Kenny In- 
stitute. In this capacity, I have had 
the opportunity to learn at firsthand 
the problems and almost insurmountable 
difficulties which face the disabled in- 
dividual in his struggle to achieve eco- 
nomic independence. 

The disabled person not only has trou- 
ble supporting himself; he has needs and 
expenses which the average person does 
not even contemplate. Even such a mat- 
ter as buying shoes, which most of us 
take for granted, can become a terrible 
burden, when the shoes must be spe- 
cially designed and frequently replaced. 
A sudden disability may make the family 
home inadequate, and the family may 
have to move to a one-story house for 
the benefit of the disabled member. 
Taxicabs for those who can no longer 
use public transportation suddenly be- 
come a necessity. Prosthetic devices, 
specially equipped cars and special equip- 
ment for the household are matters 
which the handicapped must take for 
granted. 

In addition to unique needs and ex- 
penses, the handicapped individual faces 
an uphill struggle in obtaining employ- 
ment. Attention is now being focused 


on this problem by the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Physically Handicapped, 
which is currently meeting. 

All these reasons are cogent ones, in 
my opinion, for giving the disabled some 
tax relief and thereby helping his eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

A precedent for this measure lies in 
the additional exemption already ac- 
corded the blind. 





How Do You Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 6, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial by the Honorable 
Barry GOLDWATER, Senator from Arizona, 
appearing in the May 3 edition of the 
Idaho Daily Statesman, published at 
Boise, Idaho. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona is to be commended for his forth- 
right statement on Americanism. Itisa 
statement which will further endear 
Senator GOLDWATER to millions of loyal 
Americans who look to the Constitution 
of the United States for the protection 
of their liberty. 

The editorial follows: 

How Do You STanp, Sir? 
(By Senator BarrY¥ GOLDWATER) 

How did it happen? How did our national 
Government grow from a servant with 
sharply limited powers into a master with 
virtually unlimited power? 

In part, we were swindled. We have ele- 
vated men and political parties to power who 
promised to restore limited Government and 
who proceeded, after their election, to ex- 
pand the activities of Government. 

But let us be honest with ourselves. 
Broken promises are not the major causes of 
our trouble. Kept promises are. All too 
often we have put men in office who have 





suggested spending a little more on this, a 
little more on that, who have proposed a new 
welfare program, who have thought of an- 
other variety of security. We have taken 
the bait, preferring to put off to another day 
the recapture of freedom and the restoration 
of our constitutional system. We have gone 
the way of many a democratic society which 
has lost its freedom by persuading itself that 
if the people rule, all is well. 

The Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
probably the most clairvoyant political ob- 
server of modern times, saw the danger when 
he visited this country in the 1830’s. Even 
then he foresaw decay for a society that 
tended to put more emphasis on its de- 
mocracy than on its republicanism. 

He predicted that America would produce, 
not tyrants, but guardians. And that the 
American people would “console themselves 
for being in tutelage by the reflection that 
they have chosen their own guardians. 
Every man allows himself to be put in lead- 
strings, because he sees that it is not a per- 
son nor a class of persons, but the people at 
large that hold the end of his chain.” 

Our tendency to concentrate power in the 
hands of a few men deeply concerns me. We 
can be conquered by bombs or by subver- 
sion; but we can also be conquered by neg- 
lect—by ignoring the Constitution and dis- 
regarding the principles of limited govern- 
ment. Our defenses against the accumula- 
tion of unlimited power in Washington are 
in poorer shape, I fear, than our defenses 
against the aggressive designs of Moscow. 
Like so many other nations before us, we 
may succumb through internal weakness 
rather than fall before a foreign foe. 

I am convinced that most Americans now 
want to reverse the trend. I think their 
concern for our vanishing freedoms is genu- 
ine. I think that the people’s uneasiness in 
the stifling omnipresence of government has 
turned into something approaching alarm. 
But bemoaning the evil will not drive it 
back and accusing fingers will not shrink 
government. 

The turn will come when we entrust the 
conduct of our affairs to men who under- 
stand that their first duty as public officials 
is to divest themselves of the power they 
have been given. 

It will come when Americans, in hundreds 
of communities throughout the Nation de- 
cide to put the man in office who is pledged 
to enforce the Constitution and restore the 
Republic; who will proclaim in a campaign 
speech: “I have little interest in stream- 
lining government or in making it more ef- 
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ficient, for I mean to reduce its size. I do 
not undertake to promote welfare, for I pro- 
pose to extend freedom. My aim-is not to 
pass laws, but to repeal them. 

"It is not to inaugurate new programs, 
but to cancel old ones that do violence to 
the Constitution—or that have failed in their 

purpose—or that impose on the people an 
en gesethtel financial burden. 

“I will not attempt to discover whether 
legislation is needed before I have first de- 
termined whether it is constitutionally per- 
missible. 

“And if I should be attacked for neglecting 
my constituents’ interests, I shall reply that 
I was informed their main interest is liberty 
and that in that cause I am doing the very 
best I can.” How do you stand, sir? 





Address Delivered by Hon. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, at West Vir- 


ginia University 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 6, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ConGressIONAL REcOoRD excerpts 
from an address delivered by me at 
West Virginia University on Thursday, 
May 5, 1960. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PROGRESS—WEST VIR- 
GINIA , TarurRspay, May 6, 1960 
Sometimes when I travel from region to 

region in this country of ours, I think of 

the hungry little boy who saw a tree full of 
ripe apples on the other side of the hill. 

“Ain’t no reason to go Over there,” the 
little boy said sadly. “I ain’t got no wagon 
to bring any apples home to the family.” 

That is the story in too many regions of 
America today. We do not have enough 
wagons to haul the abundant resources of 
one area to meet the desperate needs of an- 
other area. 

Some regions have more water than they 
need, while others lie wasted and unpro- 
ductive in the sun. 

Some regions have more food than they 
need, while others are strained to feed the 
people. 

Some regions have more jobs than men, 
while other areas represent pockets of un- 
employment and inactivity. 

There are many men who say that this is 
just a natural state of affairs. They say it 
is all very sad and unfortunate, but that 
nothing can be done about it. 

Well, I disagree. 

I say that an unbalanced water supply, or 
an unbalanced distribution of food or an un- 
balanced employment force, should not be 
ignored. I say that it is the responsibility 
of Government to balance the Nation, to see 
that the resources of one area are utilized 
fully to meet the needs of another area. 

Now don’t misunderstand. I am not talk- 
ing about Government handouts or total 
Government control of the whole fabric and 
pattern of society. I am talking about Gov- 
ernment with enough commonsense and 
heart to work for the healthy growth of 
every area, to help each area build its own 
security and prosperity. 

Let me use an example all of you will un- 
derstand—the unbalanced supply and de- 
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mand of electric power, the vast supply of 
coal in West Virginia and the growing de- 
mand for electric power throughout the East. 

I have seen solid proof of that demand, my 
friends. America’s population is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Its cities are spreading 
over wider areas. New homes are springing 
up like wild grass and new business and 
industry are boosting their output to serv- 
ice the growing population. And 55 percent 
of all Americans live within 500 miles of West 
Virginia. This growing region needs power— 
and lots of it—to meet the demands of more 
people, more homes, more business. 

West Virginia is in the center of this 
circle of growth. And West Virginia has the 
source for power—coal. The State produced 
80 percent of the Nation’s supply, but still 
has an estimated eight times the amount of 
coal it has already produced under the 
ground. West Virginia’s coal can produce 
power—and lots of it—to meet the needs of 
the growing East. 

The implication is obvious. West Virginia 
should be the heart of the East—sending out 
the life blood of any nation’s growth, power. 
But instead, West Virginia and its vast re- 
sources are treated like an unnecessary ap- 
pendage, getting smaller and smaller as the 
rest of the Nation’s body grows and pros- 


pers. 

You know the results. Coal output is 
down. Miners are unemployed. The whole 
State—and all its people—have suffered be- 
cause the coal industry is the most impor- 
tant in West Virginia. 

Despite the tragic effects of the indus- 
try’s decline, West Virginians have not given 
up. You are a hardy, determined people, 
and you are not quitters. Like the little boy 
eyeing the apple tree on the other side of the 
hill, you are not going to move off to satisfy 
= own individual needs. You are going 

to stay put, and face the responsibility for 
taking care of your families, your homes, and 
your State. 

And like the little boy who needed a wagon 
to carry the apples, West Virginia needs a 
new method for sending the power of its coal 
to the areas which need it. 

The cost of hauling your coal to centers 
of consumption is just too high. The freight 
charge for transporting coal by traditional 
methods amounts to almost three-fourths of 
the average value of coal at the mine. Such 
costs represent a major competitive dis- 
advantage for coal compared to other 
energy sources. 

There is a new method to reduce such costs 
and increase the demand and production of 
coal. This is the establishment of power sta- 
tions at the mines able to send electricity 
by line to the major consuming centers. 

Traditionally, the cost of transmitting 
electricity over high voltage powerlines 
more than 200 miles has been greater than 
the cost of transporting the coal itself. 

But today growing demand has established 
the need for huge “blocks” of power at 
specific centers of consumption. Sweden 
has demonstrated that it is economically 
feasible to transmit more than 500,000 volts 
more than 500 miles. And, yes, the Soviet 
Union has done the same thing. 

It is obvious that “mine-mouth electric 
power stations” represent an exciting new 
possibility for the growth of the coal in- 
Gustry and the revitalization of West Vir- 
ginia’s economy. 

The State is ideally located for such power 
stations. In time electrical power from your 
coal could hum steadily through the high 
lines stretching to America’s great industrial 
and urban centers. The coal beneath your 
hills could then become the source of new 
wealth and economic security for West Vir- 
ginians 


Just Hsten to one prediction, reported 

recently by the Federal Power Commission. 
FPC experts estimate that 10 strategically 

Placed mine-mouth generating plants could 
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supply the entire area east of the ae 
with sufficient electrical power. 

plants could do the job done by Leap phe aise 
now seattered in various regions. 

But much must be done, It is the job of 
the Federal Government to take the lead in 
encouraging construction of mine-mouth 
generating plants. We must embark on a 
bold new program to stimulate the use of 
West Virginia coal. We must immediately 


establish a mood of between 
Federal and State governments and private 
industry to that p 


Right now we have the chance to make a 
big start in this direction. Congress is con- 
sidering legislation calling for a study of the 
electrical power supply situation in the 
United States. The study would pave the 
way for additional legislation to assure de- 
velopment of bulk power supply. 

The establishment of mine-mouth power 
stations would not be a boost just for indus- 
try in other States. 

West Virginia's great potential contribu- 
tions would be vividly dramatized to the 
whole Nation. Others would come to under- 
stand—as I do—the wealth of this State. 

Development of new, low-cost energy re- 
sources can be the single greatest attraction 
to new industry to move into West Virginia 
itself. 

Paper and chemical industries which con- 
sume huge quantities of electrical energy and 
use coal, water and forest products could 
not resist the West Virginia location. 

And—above all—others would come to ap- 
preciate the skills and reliability of West Vir- 
ginia’s labor force. 

It is time for the Government to take ac~ 
tion to balance the Nation. It is time for 
giant steps to balance the needs for power 
with the supply of coal here. It is time for 
transforming the potential wealth of West 
Virginia into real prosperity for her citizens. 





Two Thousand One Hundred and Eighty 
Residents of the 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania Participate in 
Post Card Survey of Public Opinion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 6, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several weeks 6,000 residents 
representing a good cross section of the 
20th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania were invited to participate in a 
post card poll of public opinion on 15 
vital issues being discussed by the Amer- 
ican people and their representatives in 
Congress. It is encouraging to report 
that 2,180 of my constituents favored me 
with their opinions on the questions sub- 
mitted, some of them taking the time to 
elaborate on their views by attaching 
explanatory letters which proved very 
interesting because the position often 
taken on a subject was the result of per- 
sonal experience and observations. The 
number of replies received represents 
a response from over 36 percent of those 
polled which is recognized as a very fine 
average in a public opinion poll by mail. 
In a few instances, questions were not 
answered on the grounds that the per- 
son lacked adequate information to form 
a definite opinion. 
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The idea of using various mailing lists 
in conducting a survey of public opinion 
from the residents of my congressional 
district was an effort to obtain assurance 
that the sentiment expressed would 
represent a good cross section of opinion 
from constituents. The result has been 
that it has been possible to secure the 
benefit of the views of persons in all 
walks of life including ministers, doctors, 
dentists, veterans, teachers, farmers, 
members of various professions, house- 
wives, businessmen, and members of 
labor organizations. 

The number of persons participating 
in the post card poll in the three-county 
area was as follows: Blair County 1,095, 
Centre County 536, Clearfield County 
549, making a grand total of 2,180 per- 
sons responding out of the 6,000 polled. 

The question receiving the greatest 
number of favorable replies was the 
query concerning the advisability of con- 
centrating on building an all-around de- 
fense rather than specializing on mis- 
siles. A total of 90.5 percent favored an 
all-around defense with 9.5 in favor of 
concentrating on missiles. On the ques- 
tion as to whether the Eisenhower- 
Nixon-Khrushchev meetings are a 
means of promoting world peace 178.4 
percent favored such meetings while 
21.6 percent doubted their value in re- 
storing peace to a troubled world. A 
total of 80.6 percent of the 2,180 replies 
favored retention of the loyalty oath re- 
quired for student loans under the na- 
tional defense student loan program 
while 19.4 percent expressed dissenting 
opinions. 

Concerning the proposal to extend 
Federal aid to depressed areas suffering 
from chronic unemployment 77.1 percent 
favored such assistance. With respect 
to the questions concerning Government 
controls over agriculture 79.1 percent 
favored their abolishment. The question 
of providing Federal aid to education re- 
vealed 57.9 percent in favor with 42.1 
percent against such assistance. 

Another question which resulted in a 
very close division in public opinion con- 
cerned the proposal to increase the hour- 
ly minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 with 
50.2 percent favoring such an increase 
and 49.8 percent in opposition. On the 
subject of the so-called Forand bill de- 
signed to provide medical and hospital 
care to persons receiving social security 
benefits, the cost to be borne by an in- 
crease in payroll taxes, 39.3 percent went 
on record in favor of the proposal with 
60.7 percent against it. In regard to fa- 
voring a pension at age 65 for World 
War I veterans, 65.5 percent were in 
favor of a pension, while 34.5 percent 

it. 

It is my desire to thank all of those 
who cooperated in my efforts to obtain 
a good cross section of public opinion on 
vital issues of the day. The letters that 
accompanied the post cards revealed a 
sincere desire to provide constructive 
criticism where it was felt that such ac- 
tion was merited. This attitude on the 
part of the participants in the poll is 
deeply appreciated, as some of the writers 
stated that they welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to express their views through the 
medium of an opinion poll because of 
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reluctance in writing a personal letter to 
their Representative in Congress. By 
aiding me in the poll the result has 
proven mutually beneficial. 

The tabulation of the 15 questions rep- 
resenting the views of the 2,180 persons 
in the 3 counties in my congressional 
district is as follows: 


1. Are the Eisenhower-Nixon-Khrushchev 
meetings a means of promoting world peace? 
Yes, 78.4 percent; no, 21.6 percent. 

2. Should foreign aid in all forms be re- 
duced? Yes, 69.2 percent; no, 30.8 percent. 

8. Should the $1 Federal minimum hourly 
wage be increased? Yes, 50.2 percent; no, 
49.8 percent. 

4. Do you believe the loyalty oath now 
required under the national defense stu- 
dent loan program should be retained? 
Yes, 80.6 percent; no, 19.4 percent. 

5. Do you favor Federal aid to depressed 
areas suffering from chronic unemployment? 
Yes, 77.1 percent; no, 22.9 percent. 

6. Do you believe that Government con- 
trols over agriculture should be eliminated? 
Yes, 79.1 percent; no, 20.9 percent. 

7. Are you in favor of increasing the postal 
rate on letters from 4 cents to 5 cents? Yes, 
34.1 percent; no, 65.9 percent. 

8. Do you believe the limitation of $1,200 
on outside earnings of those drawing social 
security benefits should be increased? Yes, 
68.2 percent; no, 31.8 percent. 

9. Would you favor giving the President 
the right to veto or accept specific items in 
an appropriation bill instead of the present 
requirement that he accept all or nothing? 
Yes, 77.1 percent; no, 22.9 percent. 

10. Do you think that the United States 
should try to place a man in space ahead of 
the Russians regardless of the cost? Yes, 
13.9 percent; no, 86.1 percent. 

11. Should we concentrate on building an 
all-round national defense or specialize on 
missiles? Yes, 90.5 percent; no, 9.5 percent. 

12. Do you favor Federal aid to educa- 
tion? Yes, 57.9 percent; no, 42.1 percent. 

13. Are you in favor of the proposal to 
provide medical and hospital care to persons 
receiving social security benefits and paying 
the cost by increasing payroll taxes? Yes, 
39.3 percent; no, 60.7 percent. 

14. Do you favor approval of a GI educa- 
tional benefit program for peacetime vet- 
erans? Yes, 36.6 percent; no, 63.4 percent. 

15. Do you favor a pension for World War 
I veterans when they reach age 65? Yes, 
65.5 percent; no, 34.5 percent. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I find 
that the interest across the Nation in my 
proposal for Federal assistance to States 
in carrying out a program of establishing 
and expanding community junior col- 
leges continues to grow. I am receiving 
an increasing number of letters express- 
ing support for my bill, H.R. 967, and 
asking for further information about it. 
So that my colleagues and others may 
have the benefit of a short explanation 
of my proposal, I wish, under leave to 
extend my remarks, to insert into the 
Recorp the brief statement I made be- 
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fore the Special Education Subcommit- 
tee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee earlier this year: 


THE PuBLIC COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CONSTRUCTION ACT 


(Statement of Hon. AL ULLMAN before Spe- 
cial Education Subcommittee, House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, March 23, 
1960) 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. The current 
and future needs of America’s institutions 
of higher education certainly demand the 
kind of careful examination which you are 
now undertaking. I heartily commend the 
fine and very necessary work my colleagues 
are doing by holding these hearings to sur- 
vey the needs and to consider what legisla- 
tion would best serve them. 

It is not necessary for me, I am sure, to 
repeat the statistical evidence of the rising 
enrollments in our institutions of higher 
education, the projections of even greater 
enrollments, and the resulting demands be- 
ing made on the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities. The problems are manifold. The 
challenges of solving them are multiplying. 
And the diversity of American higher educa- 
tion implies that no single solution can suf- 
fice, 

Last year I introduced H.R. 967—the Pub- 
lic Community Junior College Act—which I 
believe represents one method of approach- 
ing the increasing demands being placed on 
our institutions of higher education. This 
proposal aiso is intended to make education 
beyond the high school more readily avail- 
able to many more of our young people. I 
do not presume, however, to imply that this 
proposal is the only way to meet the needs 
which confront higher education today. Our 
4-year colleges and universities, of course, 
also require expanded facilities. Moreover, 
I endorse proposals which would assist this 
necessary expansion. 

The fact remains, Mr. Chairman, that the 
4-year colleges have not been able to grow 
in proportion to the tremendously increas- 
ing enrollments. Recognition of this fact 
is one of the major reasons behind my in- 
terest in the community college idea. The 
value and unique advantages of the com- 
munity college have received considerable 
attention from educational authorities 
throughout the Nation. Dr. Edmund J. 
Gleazer, Jr., executive director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, accounts 
for the growing popularity of the community 
college idea with these facts: 

1. They are economical to attend; tuition 
fees are either very low or nonexistent. 

2. They are close to the homes of their 
students. 

8. They are responsive to local needs. 

4. Their programs are flexible yet thorough. 

5. Through their adult programs they pro- 
vide opportunities for continuing education. 

In my opinion, one of the most significant 
benefits of the expansion of community 
college facilities is that such expansion 
would almost certainly encourage more of 
the Nation’s high school graduates to pursue 
further education. The Nation needs more 
highly trained persons. The availability of 
public junior colleges would surely help to 
increase opportunities for such training. 
Furthermore, junior colleges also help to 
relieve freshmen and sophomore overcrowd- 
ing at 4-year colleges and universities. 

Another distinct advantage of the 2-year 
college is the semiprofessional or technical 
training which it provides. This is an espe- 
cially attractive feature for students who 
wish to pursue courses of terminal in- 
struction. 

The community college also helps many 
students who plan to continue their studies 
in a 4-year institution by reducing their 
matriculation and adjustment difficulties. 
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Also significant is the fact that public 
community colleges strengthen the American 
tradition of providing educational oppor- 
tunity for all since these institutions further 
extend opportunities for the fuller develop- 
ment of more students. 

Two other very practical aspects of pro- 
viding more public community college fa- 
cilities are those of economy and geograph- 
ical proximity. These institutions provide 
low-cost education for many capable stu- 
dents who otherwise would be unable to 
afford post-high-school education. Also, 
studies made in a number of States confirm 
the fact that proximity to an institution 
of higher education is directly related to 
student enrollment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time there 
are 400 publicly supported junior colleges 
in the country serving over 800,000 students. 
In fact, one out of every four students who 
entered a college in 1959 enrolled in a 2- 
year institution. Since college enrollments 
continue to rise, obviously these junior col- 
lege facilities must grow concurrently along 
with those of the 4-year institution. 

But, just as clearly, the expansion of State 
educational programs on the junior college 
level cannot be undertaken by States and 
localities fast enough and on a large enough 
scale without Federal assistance. Letters 
which I have received from numerous per- 
sons in the field of junior college education 
and several discussions with others con- 
cerned with community colleges indicate a 
nationwide need for expanded facilities and 
the value of Federal financial support. For 
example, the superintendent of public in- 
struction and director of education of the 
State of California, Mr. Roy E. Simpson, in- 
forms me that: 

“We here in California are deeply con- 
cerned about the tremendous pressures we 
face with the expanding enrollments in post- 
high-school education. * * * Actually, this 
year the junior college enrollments exceeded 
the projection * * * and we now have over 
91,000 full-time students enrolled. It is now 
our belief that we will have over 220,000 full- 
time students in the junior colleges by 1970. 
The increases in enrollments in the State col- 
leges and the university are also serious 
problems. * * * At the same time we are 
building junior colleges we are also having 
to expand our State college system and also 
the campuses of the University of California, 
so we have a three-way burden. 

“Actually, at the present time we have as 
many full-time students enrolled in junior 
colleges as we have in the total enrollments 
in the State colleges and the campuses of 
the University of California. We believe 
that the junior college is performing a very 
significant and unique higher education 
function in our State; and it is reaching a 
point where the financial strain of providing 
facilities for all three is causing deep con- 
cern, Your bill, H.R. 967, if enacted into 
law, would provide a very substantial relief 
to our problem of meeting post-high-school 
needs.” 

From the Midwest, Dr. Harvey D. Martin, 
of the Education Department of Keokuk 
Community College, Keokuk, Iowa, writes: 

“The community colleges need help in 
meeting the demands placed upon them by 
the ever-increasing student body. Our own 
college, presently bursting at the seams with 
more than the projected anticipated enroll- 
ment for 1958-59, is a good example depict- 
ing the needs of the community colleges 
throughout the United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, my Dill is specifically de- 
signed to meet these demands. It would pro- 
vide assistance to the participating States for 
the initial establishment of public commu- 
nity junior colleges and for the expansion of 
those public 2-year institutions which now 
exist either as subsidiaries of senior institu- 
tions or as separate junior colleges. Of equal 
importance at this time is the assistance that 
the bill would make available for the public 
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technical institutions which are, under great 
handicaps, providing us with a large percent- 
age of the technicians and skilled persons 
our Nation requires. 

Not only will this proposal help to meet 
the demands of increasing enrollments, but 
it will also encourage the States to expand 
their diversified educational programs and 
provide education for many more thousands 
at reduced financial costs to the student. 

H.R. 967 proposes to establish a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the States for con- 
struction and expansion of public junior 
colleges. 

The total authorized appropriation for 
each year of the program would be $200 
million, of which one-half or $100 million 
would be apportioned equally among the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. The remaining $100 million wquld be 
apportioned among the States according to 
the ratio of their total public elementary and 
secondary enrollment as compared with the 
national enrollment for these grades. The 
States would be required to match this sec- 
ond amount on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

I believe that the system of a flat Federal 
grant and a variable Federal grant allows for 
the greatest amount of equity in meeting the 
varying enrollment potential among the 
States. In other words, the flat Federal grant 
guarantees that each State shall receive at 
least a minimum amount of Federal assist- 
ance through the allotment of an equal share 
of $100 million. An equitable share of the 
other $100 million would be apportioned to 
each State on the basis of its public school 
enrollment. This provision gives special con- 
sideration to the States with the highest po- 
tential public junior college enrollment. 

The bill also provides that funds appor- 
tioned shall be used only for the construction 
of public community junior college facilities, 
public technical institutes and junior col- 
leges of public senior institutions of higher 
education, and for the expansion of the facili- 
ties of these institutions. 

Bearing in mind the importance of reach- 
ing those areas within the States which need 
public community junior colleges the most, 
I have provided within the framework of the 
bill that consideration would be given under 
the State plan to those communities which: 
are geographically removed from other State 
colleges and universities; desire the estab- 
lishment or expansion of a community col- 
lege; are making an effort commensurate 
with their economic resources; and are un- 
able, solely because of a lack of such re- 
sources, to finance the full cost of the needed 
facilities. H.R. 967 also would require that 
the State educational agency determine those 
communities in which the need for commu- 
nity colleges is most urgent. I believe that 
this bill offers a dynamic, workable, and posi- 
tive approach to junior college needs of all 
areas of the Nation. 

The construction cost of junior colleges, of 
course, would vary with the location of those 
colleges. However, it has been estimated 
that the average cost of expanded plant per 
student is $2,500, or 125 square feet per stu- 
dent at $20 per square foot. Using this 
estimate, for example, and calculating on the 
basis of an authorized appropriation of $200 
million, H.R. 967 could provide for an ex- 
pansion of public junior college facilities to 
accommodate approximately 80,000 addi- 
tional students. This number is equal to 
almost 10 percent of all those enrolled in 
public junior college in 1958-59. Moreover, 
State matching funds provided for under the 
bill would further increase the number of 
classrooms available. 

Of course, in view of projected enrollments 
the amount authorized under H.R. 967 is but 
@ small portion of the funds which will be 
required for needed college classroom expan- 
sion in the future. The fact remains, Mr. 
Chairman, that legislation of this kind would 
certainly serve as a stimulus to the States 


and local communities in their efforts to 
meet the increasing demands for more and 
better education beyond the high school. 

I wish to thank the members of this sub- 
committee once again for the opportunity to 
discuss this bill and my reasons for spon- 
soring it. 





Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
Outlines Dramatic Electric Power Gains 
Under Eisenhower Administration 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to one of the most important 
policy statements made by the Eisen- 
hower administration concerning the 
development of hydroelectric power in 
the United States. Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton made this state- 
ment before the American Public Power 
Association at its annual convention 
here in Washington on Wednesday May 
4, 1960. 

The speech was met of course by 
mixed reaction but on the whole mosi 
favorably. Afterward I heard many 
comments that this was the most forth- 
right, hard-hitting statement of the ad- 
ministration’s position on this vital sub- 
ject in many years. In his speech, Mr. 
Seaton not only outlined the tremendous 
gains made in the orderly development 
of our natural resources under the 
Eisenhower administration, and more 
particularly under his own administra- 
tion of the Department of Interior, but 
also pointed the way to a vital growing 
future in this area. 

It is an honor and a real pleasure to 
present this speech to my colleagues. 
It follows: 

The American Public Power Association 
represents a vital component of the elec- 
tric power industry of the United States. 
For that, and other reasons, it is a great 
pleasure to participate in your program. 

As Secretary of the Interior, by way of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the South- 
eastern, Southwestern, and Bonneville Power 
Adminstrations, I am myself directly in- 
volved in the great industry of which you 
are a part. 

You and I have many interests in com- 
mon. Most important of these, as servants 
of the American public, is our joint concern 
that this Nation always has sufficient electric 
power to meet its present and future needs. 

In 78 years, electric power has moved 
from the status of just a new-fangled item 
of public curiosity to that of an absolute 
necessity. 

Gone from use now, with only rare ex- 
ceptions, are the gas lamp and kerosene 
lantern. In their place there is electricity, 
for use in lighting, for powering industry 
and the home, for making possible every- 
thing from the X-ray to our whole vast 
electronic system of communication... It af- 
fects our daily lives and even our national 
security in hundreds and thousands of dif- 
ferent ways. 

Today the annual electric energy require- 
ments of the United States total more than 
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700. billion kilowatt-hours, almost double 
that of 10 years ago. By 1980, this Nation 
likely will need over 2,100 billion kilowatt- 
hours each year—three times more than to- 
day. Even so, there is no doubt in my mind 
as to our ability to stay ahead of this in- 
creasing demand. Two factors, in particu- 
lar, warrant that conclusion. 

The first is the tremendous technological 
progress of the industry itself. 

Where Edison’s original Pearl Street Sta- 
tion in New York had 6 dynamos, each with 
the capability of lighting 800 incandescent 
lamps, today the Nation’s largest generator 
is turning out enough energy to provide 
electric power for a city of 500,000 people. 
And even larger generators are being de- 
signed and constructed. 

It took 10 pounds of coal to produce 1 
kilowatt-hour in 1882; last year about nine- 
tenths of a pound did the same job. In 
1940, 16 cubic feet of natural gas were re- 
quired to produce a kilowatt-hour; in 1958, 
11% cubic feet. 

Taken together, these facts represent solid 
reasons to foresee more efficient generation, 
higher transmission voltages, advances in 
plant design, and a whole host of other im- 
provements to come. Encouraging, too, is 
the fact that technological advances are now 
coming at a faster rate than ever before in 
your industry’s history. 

These achievements, coupled with the 
greater efficiency made possible by volume 
operations, have enabled you to meet an 
ever-increasing demand and at the same time 
reduce the cost of electricity. Thirty-four 
years ago the consumer paid just under 3 
cents a kilowatt-hour. The average price 
today is a penny less. And I don’t need to 
remind you that this was accomplished dur- 
ing a period when general living costs have 

eted 


Without question, your members have con- 
tributed materially to the operating practices 
and efficiencies which have brought these cost 
reductions about. 

The second reason for my optimism that 
the United States will have enough electric 
power to meet its future needs is the record 
of accomplishment made by the several seg- 
ments of the electric power industry during 
the past 7 years. 

Less than a decade ago, you will recall, a 
serious power shortage existed in the Pacific 
Northwest. Mandatory curtailment of 
power consumption adversely affected the 
economic development of the area. Existing 
industry was seriously hampered, if not pre- 
vented from expanding. New industries were 
unable to locate in the region, simply because 
there was not enough available power. Most 
unfortunately, even important defense pro- 
duction was affected. 

Such an intolerable situation demanded 
action—action which would put added kilo- 
watts on the line rather than merely mouth- 
ing political promises of power sometime in 
an uncertain future. 

You and I know there are no brownouts 
today. To the contrary, the Nation’s power 
additions remain well ahead of predicted 
load growth. 

Let’s look at the record. 

During the two decades from 1932 to 1952, 
additions to the net generating capacity of 
the United States were made at an average 
of 2,723,000 kilowatts per year. Over the 
last 7 years ending December 31, 1959, annual 
additions averaged in excess of 11 million 
kilowatts. In simple arithmetic, this repre- 
sents a difference of 4 to 1. 

Despite the fact that annual energy re- 
quirements almost doubled from 1952 to 
1959, reserve capacity last year was more 
than four times what it had been in 1952. 

Between June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1959, 
the United States added to its generating ca- 
pacity 65 million kilowatts. That is the larg- 
est amount added in any 6-year period in this 
Nation’s history. And it is 88 percent greater 
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than the amount added in the last 6 years of 
the preceding administration. 

The facts are that we have made a better 
record in every type of power: In Federal 
power, 10.4 million kilowatts to 5.6 million; 
in non-Federal power, 54.7 million to 28.9 
million. 

Within less than the short space of one 
decade, the United States has moved from a 
period of electricity shortage to one of plenty, 
and a firm foundation has been laid for ex- 
panding requirements in the future. 

This accomplishment speaks for itself. 
The principal reason for the dramatic change 
is because the Eisenhower administration has 
created a climate for the development of 
water resources, including hydroelectric 
power, which has been favorable for a triple 
teamwork assault on the job. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower freed our 
economy of stifling and needless controls. 
In the electric power field his action meant 
two very important things. 

First, it abolished the futile and foolish 
Federal policy of preemption of all water- 
power sites. 

Second, it removed material controls which 
had made it difficult, to say the least, for 
your industry to design and obtain necessary 
equipment. 

This administration believes that neither 
any area of Government nor of private in- 
dustry has the exclusive right or responsi- 
bility for the construction of dams or the 
generation, transmission, and sale of hydro- 
electric energy. 

We do believe that all licensed non-Federal 
development must be consistent with the 
overall requirements of wise and multi- 
purpose use of our natural resources. When 
non-Federal projects meet that test, why 
then should the Federal Government insist 
on preempting the site and prevent either 
private or public organizations from making 
their contribution in the electric power field? 

In the public interest, privately owned 
utilities are strictly regulated, and they 
should be. Consumer-owned utilities are, 
of course, responsible to the people they 
serve. 

As to whether electrical energy should be 
supplied by a consumer-owned or a private 
agency in any particular area, I firmly be- 
lieve that is a decision for the people affected 
to determine. 

For instance, in my State of Nebraska, the 
people have themselves determined that all 
power distribution shall be by public and 
consumer-owned agencies. 

In the State of Kansas, where I grew up, 
much of the production and distribution of 
power is in the hands of private utilities. 

Each State, and the areas and municipali- 
ties within it, made its own decision. What 
is wrong with that? 

As the Secretary of the Interior, I shall 
continue to support the right of any State 
to make its own choice and, consistent with 
State laws, for the right of any locality to 
itself decide whether it wants public or pri- 
vate or Federal power. But I will not sup- 
port the fallacious and dangerous proposition 
that the Federal Government has a public 
utility responsibility, the inevitable end 
result of which could only be a Federal 
monopoly and a complete lack of local de- 
termination and control. 

In the power field, as in all other areas, 
the proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to do only that which must be done 
in the national interest and then only when 
non-Federal agencies cannot or will not do it. 

With that principle firmly in mind, the 
Federal Government, by cooperative effort 
with other power services, is now setting an 
example in assuring the fullest possible 
utilization of the capabilities of all the ele- 
ments in the power industry—public, private, 
and Federal. A longstanding example of 
this kind of cooperative effort is the North- 
west Power Pool, pulled together largely by 
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means of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion’s backbone transmission grid. 

Another possibility of this kind lies in 
the Missouri Basin. Last December, a group 
of consultants, led by former Senator Arthur 
V. Watkins, recommended to me that steps 
be taken to bring about the general coordi- 
nation of all Missouri Basin power supplies 
by means of pooling, integration, and inter- 
change arrangements utilizing the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s backbone transmission 
grid. 

I am hopeful that this grid can be the 
means of working out arrangements to make 
the best possible use of all available power 
resources in this area. 

I have read with much interest the article 
concerning the proposed upper Colorado 
storage project transmission system which 
appeared in your Public Power magazine for 
April 1960. The author states that the “big- 
gest decision will be to determine who will 
build the backbone transmission system and 
to decide whether Arizona will be within the 
marketing area.” 

This past week the Bureau of Reclamation 
submitted to my staff for review recom- 
mendations upon which a decision as to the 
marketing area may be based. The Bureau 
also suggested basic data against which pro- 
posals for the construction of the trans- 
mission system may be weighed. Previ- 
ously, the Department of the Interior had 
concurred with five basic principles which 
transmission system proposals must meet. 

As of now, it seems highly unlikely that 
any non-Federal organization will be able to 
provide a backbone transmission system 
which will meet the necessary principles, 
and particularly the requirements of the 
project itself. 

In any event, let me assure you that these 
decisions will be made promptly and that 
both the spirit and letter of the preference 
clause provisions of Federal law will be 
observed. 

The provisions of Federal law which pro- 
vide preference be given to public agencies 
in the sale and distribution of power gen- 
erated at Federal installations do not have 
be spelled out to your association. 

You and I regard the preference clause 
as the hallmark of the power marketing pol- 
icy of the Federal Government. And I am 
opposed to repealing it by legislative action 
or eroding it by administrative noncompli- 
ance. 

Here again, let us look at the record. 

For example, Federal power sales to prefer- 
ence customers, for the fiscal year com- 
mencing July 1, 1959, totaled 3714 billion 
kilowatt-hours. Notwithstanding the fact 
that many public agencies throughout the 
United States materially increased their own 
generating capacity in the 7-year period, 
this is an increase of some 74 percent over 
1952. 

Furthermore, we have under way the 
largest water resources program in history. 
For fiscal year 1961 alone, $1.4 billion are 
programed. This fiscal year we are invest- 
ing nearly $1.3 billion in these programs. 
Thus, we have set an alltime record. 

It would be shortsighted and extremely 
wasteful if hydropower were not added to 
Federal water control and conservation proJ- 
ects wherever economically feasible. There- 
fore, the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation have programed, for the 
years 1960 through 1965, the installation of 
hydrogeneration in excess of 4% million 
kilowatts. 

All in all, the Eisenhower administration 
has already installed in Federal multipurpose 
projects generating units having a capacity 
of 5.7 million kilowatts. 

In its 7 years, this administration has com- 
pleted more than 7,000 circuit miles of trans- 
mission lines to transport power to market 
centers. This is almost one-third the circuit 
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miles completed by Federal agencies in the 
preceding half century. 

Even more important to future prospects 
in the electric energy field, in my opinion, 
has been the stimulation we have given to 
consumer and privately owned non-Federal 
agencies for the development of hydroelectric 
projects. 

During the 7-year period 1952-59, applica- 
tions for non-Federal power projects having 
an aggregate capacity of more than 33 million 
kilowatts were filed with the Federal Power 
Commission. This is an amount far greater 
than ever applied for in any comparable 
previous period. 

Outstanding projects being undertaken by 
consumer and private non-Federal entities, 
which have been licensed or for which appli- 
cations have been pending, include the New 
York State Power Authority’s Niagara proj- 
ect of over 2 million kilowatts—the largest 
single project of its kind in the country. 
Included also are the joint Ontario Province- 
New York State Power Authority’s St. Law- 
rence project of 940,000 kilowatts; the private 
Coosa River project of about 420,000 kilo- 
watts; and several projects, both consumer 
and private, in California and in the Pacific 
Northwest, totaling about 7 million kilowatts. 

Non-Federal agencies are now able to act 
on their own initiative, always subject, of 
course, to proper licensing procedures. Each 
of you in your association can now plan your 
development program without having to beg 
someone in Washington for permission to do 
that which, in your judgment, is in the best 
interest of the public in your community. 

Surely, most of us will agree that the 
strength of America, in large part, lies in 
the massive diffusion of power, of knowl- 
edge, of skills, and of initiative going down 
to the very roots of our economic and social 
systems. 

If the day ever comes when any group, pri- 
vate or Federal, can monopolize control of 
the electric power field in this Nation, that 
day your segment of the industry at best 
will begin its decline. In the long run, it 
will lose its identity altogether. 

In spite of all forces to the contrary, I am 
confident that your organization, following 
the traditions of this great Republic, will 
insist on preserving your role in power de- 
velopment for the future. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
a century there has been agitation from 
time to time to give the Executive the 
power to veto individual items in appro- 
priation bills. The item veto is a very 
bad proposition. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, an outstanding author- 
ity on parliamentary law and procedure, 
and who has been a Member of the House 
since 1923, has written an excellent 
article against the proposition. It ap- 
peared in the April 21 issue of the 
Harvard Law Record. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
article for the information of Members 
and others interested in the matter. 
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The article follows: 
AGAINST THE ITEM VETO 
(By Hon. CLARENCE CANNON) 


(The Honorable CLARENCE CANNON from 
the Ninth District in Missouri has served in 
the U.S. House of Representatives since 1923. 
For many years he was Parliamentarian for 
the House and for the Democratic National 
Convention. He has authored many books 
and articles on procedure, including Pro- 
cedure in the House of Representatives and 
the National Convention Parliamentary Man- 
ual. He is presently the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee.) 

(This article presents the arguments 
against any proposal to give the President 
an item veto, thus answering the proposals 
of Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, which ap- 
peared in the Recorp on February 11, 1960.) 

The proposition to clothe the Président 
of the United States with power to exercise 
an item veto on appropriation bills was 
first introduced in the Congress in 1876. It 
has since been advocated and agitated many 
times. A number of Presidents have urged 
it. It is found among suggestions advanced 
by the major periodic movements of reform 
of the Federal fiscal or legislative machinery. 
But its failure of adoption after 85 years 
of repeated consideration is perhaps the best 
indication of its lack of merit. 

The item veto proposition is advanced in 
the name of economy and for the purpose of 
disencumbering appropriation bills of so- 
called legislative riders. It is sometimes 
asserted by the Executive, whose power 
would be greatly strengthened, and others 
in sympathy with the idea, that the item 
veto would permit the Executive to pre- 
vent, or nullify, or at least discourage, ac- 
tions characterized as “evils” of the legisla- 
tive process in inserting appropriations or 
legislative riders not to his liking either as 
to amount or purpose, or both. Thus, the 
item veto would vastly increase the execu- 
tive power while weakening the legislative 
control of the purse. 

The Congress cught to concentrate on 
effective measures to strengthen its exercise 
of control of the national purse, not weaken 
it. In recent years, various devices—some 
sponsored by the executive branch—to get 
money out of the Federal Treasury through 
the side doors and the back doors, rather 
than the front door, have gained in popu- 
larity. Through these sundry methods of 
diffused action in response to the financial 
needs of the Government, the Congress has 
made such inroads on its traditional annual 
appropriations process that it has in prac- 
tice deprived itself of a significant measure 
of effective control of the purse. 


SUBSTANTIAL SEGMENT 
A substantial segment of new authority 
to obligate the Government is insulated from 
effective annual determination in the ap- 
propriation bills by reason of such items as 
permanent appropriations, permanent con- 
tract authorizations, authorizations to ex- 
pend from public debt receipts contained 
in legislative rather than appropriation bills, 
and specific formulas in various grant-in- 
aid and other programs in basic legislation 
beyond practicable reach of the annual ap- 
propriations process. Substantial amounts 
of authority to obligate, and even to actu- 
ally spend, are granted in other than the 
regular appropriation bills. Basis for effec- 
tive annual determination of expenditure 
levels is undermined. The Congress cannot 
continue to place large segments of the 
budget beyond reach of annual determina- 
tion without further seriously impairing the 
practical limits of exercise of effective con- 
trol of the purse through the traditional 
means of the appropriation bills. 
The alleged evils for which the item veto 
is advanced as a cure are exaggerated. It is 
axiomatic that virtually every piece of leg- 
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islation adopted in every Congress repre- 
sents a compromise, whether an appropria- 
tion bill or a legislative bill. It would be a 
rare occasion, indeed, when Members of the 
House and the Senate did not disagree with 
one or more items in a bill sent to the Presi- 
dent. Yet they often vote for passage of the 
bill because of concurrence with the major 
purposes or features or the great majority 
of items encompassed. 

Proponents of item veto plead that with- 
out it the Executive must “accept the waste- 
ful and extravagant items along with the 
useful and necessary ones.’ Wasteful and 
extravagant—in whose opinion? Useful and 
necessary—in whose opinion? In the opin- 
ion of one person—the President? [Possi- 
bly on oceasions with advice of the special 
interest department with a gimlet-hole view 
of Government finances and the necessities 
of the occasion?] Or in the opinion of a 
majority of the directly elected representa- 
tives of the people? 

Let us concede that there are wasteful 
and extravagant propositions in virtually 
every appropriation bill—in somebody’s opin- 
ion. And the same is certainly true of the 
Executive budget from the President—in 
somebody’s opinion. There has never been 
a budget that could not be reduced, and 
generally the Congress does reduce it— 
regardless of the party in control. 

Under our constitutional separation of 
powers, it is the function of the executive to 
propose and the function of the legislative 
to dispose. And this power to dispose is final 
and absolute. Of all the legislative preroga- 
tives, the power to appropriate is the most 
vital. Not a wheel of Government can turn 
without motivation of an appropriation. 
Basic authorizing statutes for the most part 
are broad in scope and grant to the executive 
rather wide latitude. The one continuing 
and recurring procedure for congressional 
control over governmental activities within 
such statutes is the annual appropriations 
review and legislative provision of funds, 


MONEY BILLS 


The annual money bills implement pro- 
grams and activities previously authorized 
by law—programs which have in the legis- 
lative authorizing stage already run the 
gauntlet, including the opportunity for Exec- 
utive veto. The subsequent act of appro- 
priation thus represents the stage of final 
and, necessarily, conclusive action by the 
elected representatives of the people, each of 
whom must accept his own responsibility 
for his participation before his own constit- 
uency. Responsibility for appropriation of 
the people’s tax funds would be unwisely 
diffused if impinged upon by an item veto. 

The present budget system, enacted in 
1921, greatly increased the executive power 
in Government finance matters. The execu- 
tive budget concept was established. The 
budget is the President’s budget. He has the 
sole power to include, or exclude, whatever 
items or amounts or restrictive provisions 
which in his judgment are necessary. Not 
the judgment of someone else; exclusively 
his own judgment. Under the law he is di- 
rected to include that which he deems nec- 
essary. But the item veto on appropriation 
bills would be tantamount to permitting the 
President to tell the Congress what to in- 
clude in appropriation bills. It would, in 
effect, transfer from the legislative to the 
executive branch of the Government the 
control of the purse. 

Incidentally, force of logic compels the 
suggestion that the item veto would be as 
appropriate in application to legislative au- 
thorization bills as to appropriation bills. 
And as far as is known, the President for the 
first time advocated this application in his 
budget message of January 1959. The gene- 
sis of the appropriating process is in the 
initial authorization statutes. The Executive 
is not infrequently—sometimes vigorously— 
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opposed to a specific item, provision, or re- 
striction in basic authorizing legislation 
submitted for Presidential approval. The 
fundamental purpose of Executive veto is 
now fulfilled under the constitutional pro- 
vision according the President oportunity to 
take exception to a proposition of legislation 
in the first instance. That same recourse is 
available to him on appropriation bills and 
he has used it at his discretion. 


WITHOUT SUBSTANCE 

Proponents of the item veto seek to justify 
it on the grounds that, without it, the 
President is reluctant to veto a bill provid- 
ing for many necessary functions in order 
to register his objections to individual items 
or provisions. The argument is without sub- 
stance, as the Congress has never, and cer- 
tainly would never, adjourn without pro- 
viding appropriations for the necessary func- 
tions of Government. 

Furthermore, a vetoed bill assumes high 
privilege in the House and is almost always 
disposed of at once—in any event, expedi- 
tiously. More important, perhaps, is the 
record of disposition, for in the majority of 
instances of appropriation vetoes, Congress 
has yielded to the President and passed leg- 
islation omitting the offensive matter. 
There is no evidence that the public interest 
suffered by reason of delaying final settle- 
ment long enough to dispose of a vetoed 
appropriation bill. 

The item veto would also encourage Ex- 
ecutive capriciousness. We have seen this 
happen more than once through unwar- 
ranted use of the provisions of the anti- 
deficiency statute permitting the Executive, 
under certain defined conditions, to with- 
hold expenditure of appropriations. An ap- 
propriation is not a mandate to spend every 
dollar provided, but neither was the im- 
pounding clause of the antideficiency law 
intended to provide the Executive with a 
statute to thwart the clear will of the Con- 
gress. To provide item veto power would 
be to give the Executive a club which could 
be held over individuals and Members and 
even whole delegations, to coerce their co- 
operation on wholly unrelated legislative 
propositions in which the Executive was 
especially interested. 


MORE CHECKS 


Legislative enactment of the appropriation 
bills is surrounded by far more checks and 
balances than is the preparation of the ex- 
ecutive budget. As noted, the executive 
budget is whatever the President determines 
it shall be. It is prepared behind closed 
doors. It can include, or exclude, any 
proposition the President wants to include, 
or exclude—and in any amount. It is not 
subject to a parliamentary point of order. 
It is not materially restrained by any act 
of Congress or rule of either House. 

In contrast, the appropriation bills are 
subject to several hurdles and must run a 
number of gauntiets at both ends of the 
Capital. Items not previously authorized 
by basic law and provisions of legislation are 
subject to deletion on objection of a single 
Member. Only by majority consent, or vote, 
are propositions of legislation included in 
appropriation bills, ard most of these are 
administrative and facilitating, or restric- 
tive, in character; and again, many of them 
will be found to have been recommended 
by the President in his budget. Further- 
more, only by majority action in both Houses 
is the President's budget exceeded. But the 
President, without consulting anyone, can 
submit budget increases above the previous 
year’s appropriation. 

Drawing a suitable definition of an “item” 
would entail serious complications and dis- 
pute as regards its application to specific 
instances. What is to be embraced by the 
term “item”? Is it to be a separate para- 
graph of a bill or only a portion? Where 
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many projects are financed in a single lump- 
sum appro} and thus not separately 
identified in the bill, is it the lump-sum 
total or only a portion? Would it apply to 
restrictive or prohibitive language intended 
to deny use of the funds for a certain object 
or to require their use in a specific manner 
and no other? Implicit in the legislative 
power of the purse is the right to prescribe 
the conditions of expenditure and to deny 
use of the appropriation for a purpose or 
object even though previously authorized by 
law. Would “item” veto embrace the power 
to strike such conditions or restrictions? 

There have been instances where the Con- 
gress inserted appropriations and provisions 
not budgeted by the executive and the action 
proved beyond question to have been in the 
national interest. There will be others which 
the item veto could threaten. 

Finally, the legislative appropriations pro- 
cess would resemble a one-way street if the 
item veto were adopted. The executive would 
have a greater voice, the legislative branch 
correspondingly less, in the final determina- 
tion. We need just the opposite. 

The constitutional separation of powers is 
a two-way street—the Executive to propose 
appropriations and related provisions he 
deems necessary, and the legislative to enact 
such appropriations and related provisions 
as it deems in the public interest. The legis- 
lative prerogative of the elected representa- 
tives of the people must not be diluted. To 
permit otherwise would impair Members’ 
ability to act in response to the wishes of 
the people they are elected to serve. 

A real grasp of the full dimensions of the 
one-way character of this proposition can be 
had from the following statement of the 
Director of the Budget, as principal spokes- 
man of the executive branch, made to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives in May 1957 in support of 
the item veto proposal: 

“I think it ought to be made clear in what- 
ever bill is reported that authority would 
be granted to veto legislative provisions as 
well as appropriation items, and that the 
authority to veto an appropriation item 
would include authority to reduce an ap- 
propriation—but only to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the disapproval of amounts 
added by the Congress for unbudgeted pro- 
grams or projects, or of increases by Con- 
gress of amounts included in the budget.” 

The import of this statement is clear. 
Implicit in such reasoning is the assumption 
that the Executive is all wise and superior 
in judgment as to how much should be ap- 
propriated from the Treasury and for what 
purposes. 

I am certain the Congress could never 
seriously entertain such an absurdity as the 
item veto. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 


this year I mailed to 131,000 residents of 
Oregon’s Fourth Congressional District 





response 
total of 20,349 returns were tallied and 
each day a few more arrive. 





May 6 


I believe the opinions of my constit- 
uents deserve the widest possible distri- 
bution. For this reason, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following questionnaire results. 
There were 12 questions. The results by 
number and by percentage follow each 
question. My opinion on each question 
is included. 

The results of the poll were sent to 
members of the press and to each 
person receiving my newsletter. A copy 
of the press release appears with the 


results. 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

I am grateful to the 20,349 constituents 
who answered my postcard poll. Thank you 
very much. I’m doing my best to finish 
answering the many letters sent along with 
the questionnaires. In case you're inter- 
ested, my own answer to each question was 
“yes.” 

1. Do you favor a national seashore recre- 
ation area in the dunes region in the vicinity 
of Plorence and Reedsport? Yes, 10,273 (57 
percent); No, 7,909 (43 percent). I think 
the legislation now being improved will meet 
most of the objections. 

2. Do you favor legislation as proposed in 
the Forand bill which provides medical care 
for social security retirees? Yes, 13,410 (73 
percent); No, 5,028 (27 percent). My hope 
and my prediction are that Congress will 
soon act to meet these urgent needs. 

3. Do you believe that the farm price sup- 
port and crop control program should be 
ended? Yes; 14,176 (80 percent); No, 3,455 
(20 percent). I am supporting the Poage- 
Uliman-McGovern farm bill. 

4. Do you believe cranberry growers who 
are suffering as a result of Secretary Flem- 
ming’s action should receive Federal pay- 
ment for a portion of their losses? Yes, 
10,444 (57 percent); No, 7,885 (43 percent). 
Almost all the cranberry growers did nothing 
wrong. Now they will receive some Federal 
help so they can stay in business. 

5. Provided it was concealed by trees and 
thus entailed no disfigurement of the scen- 
ery, and no tax funds were required, would 
you favor an aerial gondola (i.e., an enclosed 
chairlift) traveling from the rim to the sur- 
face of Crater Lake? Yes, 9,490 (52 per- 
cent); No, 8,696 (48 percent). If this device 
would be a blemish on Crater Lake’s incom- 
parable beauty, I would oppose its installa- 
tion. That is why a model is being built. 

6. Do you approve putting labels on shoes 
listing the materials used? Yes, 16,476 (89 
percent) ; No, 2,033 (11 percent). It is pretty 
clear that you would like to know what your 
shoes are. 

7. Do you believe Congress should reform 
the income tax law to equalize the tax 
burden and eliminate loopholes? Yes, 
16,818 (95 percent); No, 981 (5 percent). I 
told Representative WiLBur Mitts (chairman 
of House Committee on Taxes) that I could 
show overwhelming sentiment for tax re- 
form. 

8. Do you favor Federal financial aid, with 
no lessening of State and local control, for 
public schools? Yes, 10,076 (56 percent); 
No, 8,054 (44 percent). This is no handout, 
just a recognition that Federal tax collec- 
tions have to be used along with local taxes 
to meet this great need. 

9. Do you favor Federal assistance for the 
retraining and relocation of workers thrown 
out of jobs by automation? Yes, 7,067 (40 
percent); No, 10,665 (60 percent). This im- 
portant subject needs more discussion. How 
else are we to get displaced workers off wel- 
fare rolls and back into productive activity? 

10. Do you favor an increase in communi- 
cation with Red China? Yes, 5,955 (34 per- 
cent); No, 11,372 (66 percent). I believe 
strongly that increased communication with 
China is essential if we are to have any effec- 
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tive, safeguarded disarmament—and will re- 
duce the chances of world war III breaking 
out. “Communication” in positive steps, 
starting with exchange of newsmen and 
other individuals, in my opinion, is long 
overdue. 

11. Do you favor abolishing the draft? 
Yes, 4,799 (27 percent); No, 13,088 (73 per- 
cent). I disagree with the majority. We 
should pay our servicemen proper wages and 
develop more good career men and special- 
ists—they will deter the enemy and win the 
wars, far better than thousands of boys who 
ought to be in school or learning jobs. 

12. Do you favor an increase in Federal 
income taxes if it would mean more funds 
for education and scientific research? Yes, 
4,211 (23 percent); no, 13,970 (77 percent). 
This was a tough one. All these questions 
tried to put complex issues into a few words. 
What education? What scientific research? 
All the questions suffered from this un- 
avoidable defect, but even so I found the re- 
sults and accompanying comments and 
letters useful. 

More than 20,000 Oregonians participated 
in a post card opinion poll sent to 131,000 
residents of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict by Representative CHarLEs O. PorTER, 
Democrat, of Oregon. They strongly sup- 
ported legislation providing medical care for 
social security retirees, ending farm price 
supports and crop controls, shoe labeling and 
income tax law revision. 

They told Porter they favored the draft, 
but disapproved any increase in taxes to 
provide more funds for education and scien- 
tific research or for the retraining and re- 
location of workers displaced by automation. 
They do not favor an increase in communica- 
tion with Red China. 

A majority of those responding to the 
questionnaire approved establishment of the 
Neuberger National Seashore Park and agreed 
that cranberry growers should have Federal 
assistance to help meet their marketing 
losses. They want Federal financial aid for 
public schools. By a narrow margin they 
approved the idea of a chairlift from the 
rim to the surface of Crater Lake. 

Greatest positive response came to the 
question “Do you believe Congress should 
reform the income tax law to equalize the 
tax burden and eliminate loopholes?” The 
result: Yes, 16,818 (95 percent); no, 981 (5 
percent). Porter said he has informed 
House Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man WILBUR MILts of the response to the 
question. 

Southwestern Oregon residents also en- 
dorsed PorrTer’s shoe labeling legislation. 
They were asked, “Do you approve putting 
labels on shoes listing the materials used?” 
They replied: Yes, 16,476 (89 percent); no, 
2,033 (11 percent). Porter said he felt it 
was pretty clear that consumers would like 
to know from what materials their shoes are 
made. His bill, H.R. 1320, proposes that 
shoes be labeled as to content. The idea 
originated with a resident of PorTeEr’s dis- 
trict, shoe repairman Wilbur Gardner, of 
Medford. 

PorTEr reported that his question “Do you 
favor an increase in communication with 
Red China?” drew this response: Yes, 5,955 
(34 percent); no, 11,372 (66 percent). He 
said he believed strongly that increased com- 
munication with China “is essential if we are 
to have any effective, safeguarded disarma- 
ment—and that it will reduce the chances 
of world war III breaking out.” He said he 
felt “communication in positive steps, 
starting with an exchange of newsmen and 
other individuals, is long overdue.” 

Earlier, PorTER released the tabulated re- 
sults of the 13th question of his poll, which 
asked his constituents to name their presi- 
dential preferences. Vice President RicHarp 
Nrxon and Senator WAYNE MorsE ranked first 
and second. 
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Some Problems of the Independent Fed- 
eral Regulatory Commissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 6, 1960 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor and pleasure to address the annual 
dinner meeting of the Federal Trial Ex- 
aminers’ Conference on some of the 
problems of the independent Federal reg- 
ulatory commissions. In that our com- 
mittee has been studying these problems 
for some time and have proposed legisla- 
tion under consideration, I know of no 
group which I think more appropriate 
than this distinguished group for discus- 
sion of these problems. Because of its 
importance and interest manifest in 
these problems, under unanimous con- 
scnt I extend my remarks and include it 
therein: 

SOME PROBLEMS OF THE INDEPENDENT FED- 
ERAL REGULATORY COMMISSIONS 


(Remarks of Hon. OrEN Harris, chairman, 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, at annual dinner of Fed- 
eral Trial Examiners’ Conference, May 5, 
1960) 

Mr. President, members of the Federal 
Trial Examiners’ Conference, honored guests, 
it is a great pleasure for me to appear as your 
speaker tonight, at the annual dinner of 
the Federal Trial Examiners’ Conference. As 
you know, my duties as chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and of two of its important sub- 
committees have brought me intimately into 
touch with many of the problems that con- 
front you. Of course, our committee work 
has been concerned with the problems of 
the regulatory agencies administering stat- 
utes under the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
For that reason we have not focused on every 
problem that might face all of you, particu- 
larly those of you who serve as examiners in 
executive agencies. And yet I think that the 
matters we have had occasion to consider 
in connection with the adjudicatory func- 
tions of the independent commissions are 
pretty representative of many matters of 
professional interest to your whole member- 
ship. 

Tonight I thought I would discuss with 
you four topics of relevance to the adminis- 
trative process. I am sure most of you will 
recognize that these topics are roughly the 
same ones considered in the panel discussion 
hearings held last June before the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
At those highly instructive sessions, the 
subcommittee had the benefit of the views 
of several of you. You will remember that 
there was a good deal of difference of opinion 
on practically every point raised. In the 
matter of ex parte contacts, for instance, 
everybody professed to be against sin, but a 
number of our distinguished panelists 
seemed to prefer a little sin to any proposal 
that would do away with it. It is the belief 
of the committee, however, that from the 
give and take of opposing viewpoints set 
forth in the hearing record will emerge a 
workable approach to the ex parte and other 
problems. 

As you know, we have tried to do just that 
in H.R. 4800, the bill I introduced in the first 
session of this Congress as a result of recom- 
mendations contained in the Legislative 
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Oversight Subcommittee’s report to the 85th 
Congress. I also introduced H.R. 6774, a bill 
proposed by the American Bar Association 
and also designed to cope with the problem 
of improper pressures on agency personnel. 
Now the legislative hearings we held in 
March and April of this year indicated a few 
imperfections in those bills. But I believe 
that the general approach is a sound one and 
that legislation in this field is essential. 


I, REGULATORY COMMISSIONS AND THE ROLE OF 
HEARING EXAMINERS 


First, I want to touch briefly on the role 
of the independent commission in the reg- 
ulatory scheme, and to try to cast some per- 
spective on the adjudicatory function of the 
hearing examiner. It is not my intention to 
justify the existence of the independent reg- 
ulatory commission. While the commission 
as a regulatory instrument has its critics, I 
feel it has demonstrated that it has a perma- 
nent place in our governmental scheme. I 
think we’ll all concede that no human ar- 
rangements are without their flaws. In rec- 
ognition of this, we strive to diagnose them 
and to apply whatever remedies seem neces- 
sary and practicable. I simply do not hold 
with certain commentators on the adminis- 
trative process whose proposals seem to me 
equivalent to burning up the roost to catch 
a chicken thief. 

Many of us are in danger of forgetting 
that these regulatory commissions were es- 
tablished, not to fulfill some grandiose 
scheme of visionary planners, but to meet 
down-to-earth, practical difficulties. As 
time went by, experience amply showed that 
rail, water, and air transportation, electric 
power, interstate communications, security 
exchanges and the like would not adequately 
serve the public interest if left in the hands 
of large unregulated corporate owners. It 
became clear that the responsibility of the 
managers of these giant organizations to 
their stockholders must be accompanied by 
a corresponding responsibility to their cus- 
tomers and, indeed, to the public generally. 
Accordingly, the Congress, as representa- 
tive of the public interest, intervened to re- 
dress the imbalances and dislocations in our 
economy brought about by the unfettered 
sway of these corporations affected with a 
public interest. 

So it was for practical reasons that Con- 
gress delegated to regulatory commissions 
diverse broad discretionary powers limited 
by the confines of enabling statutes. 

Formal adjudication is but one phase of 
the work of most regulatory commissions. 
In addition, they are directed to investigate, 
advise, prosecute, study, legislate, supervise, 
and enforce. The commission member must 
wear many hats. We hear it suggested, and 
the charge has some foundation, that oc- 
casionally a commission member forgets to 
take off his prosecuting or legislative hat 
when he is supposed to be deciding an ad- 
versary dispute. 

The job of the commission hearing ex- 
aminer is to see to it that such disputes are 
initially heard and decided in the proper 
judicial manner when the situation calls for 
judicial procedures. His duties are not con- 
cerned with the legislative, supervisory, pros- 
ecutory or enforcement functions of his 
agency. But when opposing parties com- 
pete for favors available through his agency 
or resist enforcement measures the agency 
seeks to impose, the trial examiner will be 
called upon to determine the rights of the 
parties. His determination must be based 
on substantial evidence taken at a hearing. 
He hears and observes the demeanor of the 
conflicting witnesses and counsel. He has 
a firsthand opportunity to appraise the 
credibility of witnesses and to make findings 
of fact based on his firsthand experience. In 
these matters his role is precisely analogous 
to that of a trial judge or master charged 
with finding the facts of a dispute without 
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a jury. As such, the agency hearing ex- 


titled to considerable weight. 
to you, however, that the weight given to 
the findings of fact and conclusions of law 
of hearing examiners varies widely from com- 
mission to commission. 

Now without in any wey trying to glorify 
trial examiners or pretending to magnify 
their importance all out of proportion, it is 
obvious that the examiner is of central and 
crucial importance to the success and in- 
tegrity of agency adjudication. Both the 
agencies and the Congress, as well as your 
own Federal Trial Examiners’ Conference, are 
constantly trying to devise means of improv- 
ing the training and quality of hearing ex- 
aminers and, correspondingly, of enhancing 
their compensation and prestige and of im- 
proving their working conditions. Of these 
matters I shall have something more to say 
later. 

II. EX PARTE PRESSURES 

The second point I want to take up with 
you is the problem of improper ex parte ap- 
proaches to commission personnel. In our 
consideration of this problem, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
have heard a wealth of commentary. Put- 
ting aside for the moment the very tough 
questions of propriety of ex parte contacts 
in connection with rulemaking proceedings, 
even adjudication has given us trouble. 
When, for example, does adjudication begin? 
Does it begin when either the agency or an 
outside party files a first pleading invoking 
agency action? Or does it begin only when a 
second party comes into the picture, that is, 
when a contest of some kind becomes in- 
evitable? Is it sufficient to bar ex parte com- 
munications at the stage when the separa- 
tion of functions provision of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act takes effect, or may the 
damage not be done by that time? Is it 
sufficient to prohibit ex parte communica- 
tions with “decisional personnel,” or should 
the ban go farther? How can routine pro- 
cedural matters and matters leading to set- 
tlements, stipulations, and more expeditious 
procedures be handled without leaving open 
the door to more sinister approaches? H.R. 
4800 prohibits certain approaches concerning 
the “issues, merits, and disposition” of agency 
matters. Does this language go far enough? 
Does it attempt too much? Is it sufficiently 
clear to afford reasonable guidance to com- 
mission personnel and to the public? 

What weight should be given the findings, 
rulings, and recommendations of hearing 
officers? What restraints should be placed on 
their powers to control their own proceed- 
ings? Do the hidden review procedures in 
certain commissions afford a means of cir- 
cumventing the hearing examiner and thus 
effecting an improper result? 

These are only a few of the questions raised 
in hearings before us during this session of 
Congress. Even more difficult questions arise 
eoncerning the uneasy borderland between 
adjudicatory and rulemaking proceedings. 
The latter are conventionally and, for the 
most part, properly likened to the proceed- 
ings of a legislative body. The agency, like 
the legislative body, is seeking information 
from all possible reliable sources to assist it 
in formulating as intelligently and fairly as 
possible rules to govern future conduct. The 
procedures associated with the trial of a law- 
suit, with its limitations on parties in inter- 
est, evidence restrictions, and so forth, are as 
inappropriate to the quasi-legislative as to 
the legislative task. 

We are becoming increasingly aware that 
the distinction made in the Administrative 
Procedure Act between adjudication and 
rulemaking in some instances breaks down. 
Recent developments have taught us that 


adjudication and rulemaking are not water- 
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tight compartments. Rather, they are use- 
ful guides, readily applicable in the bulk of 
agency But where, as in the 
celebrated Sangamon Valley case, handed 
down in May 1959, the outcome of a rule- 
making proceeding in effect determines the 
substantive rights of contesting parties, ex 
parte contacts with commission personnel 
should be strictly circumscribed. Too many 
people have gotten the idea that the sky is 
the limit if only they can tag the rulemaking 
label on a given proceeding. Perhaps the 
hardest task confronting the draftsman of 
legislation is to devise language to cover this 
type of borderland situation. 

But despite the many vexatious questions 
raised by an effort to bring a higher level of 
integrity to commission proceedings, many 
of which I suspect merely conceal a desire 
to prevent any tightening up at all, our com- 
mittee intends to go forward with its efforts. 
If H.R. 4800 or H.R. 6774 or some combina- 
tion of their provisions cannot best do the 
job, modifications can be made that will 
strengthen existing law while recognizing 
certain criticisms as legitimate. Our hear- 
ings on this legislation were to some extent 
marred because of the failure of some critics 
to address themselves carefully to the actual 
language of the bills. In fact, I had doubts 
as to whether some opponents of the legis- 
lation had even read all the provisions they 
opposed. 

Ill, EXCESSIVE DELAYS AND REDTAPE 


The third general topic I want to mention 
tonight is the question of increasing redtape 
that is threatening to strangle the adminis- 
trative process. Among the matters of over- 
riding importance that have caused concern, 
even alarm, are the related problems of un- 
duly protracted hearings and extensive 
length of hearing records, the high costs of 
commission proceedings, and the frequent 
lengthy delays in bringing agency matters 
to a conclusion. Apart from the incon- 
venience and financial loss caused by these 
factors to litigants, their representatives, and 
the agencies, they have been cited as an un- 
intended inducement to ex parte activity. 
Many such contacts begin as a result of 
frustration and exasperation with intermi- 
nable agency delays. As one experienced at- 
torney told the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight in 1958: 

“Ethics in the administrative process is 
linked with efficiency in administrative oper- 
ations. The climate for fast deals or sly 
arrangements is good when administrative 
operations are marked by excessive delays, 
inadequate procedures, complexity of regu- 
lations, poor public information provisions, 
and so forth. 

“On the other hand, efficient operations 
tend to keep everyone on a straight and nar- 
row path.” 

One agency for which the Legislative Over- 
sight Subcommittee has figures is the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The CAB issues some 
175 opinions and orders a month, some 2,100 
a year. At least 32 tons of this “green stuff,” 
as the opinions and orders issued on green 
letter-size paper are called, are issued and 
distributed annually. In a recently heard 
route proceeding now awaiting an initial 
decision by the examiner, the written testi- 
mony and exhibits which should be required 
to be served on all parties were estimated 
by the subcommittee staff to weigh some 15 
tons. We hear of proceedings dragging on 
over several years, and there is at least one 
instance of a hearing officer’s decision that 
exceeded 650 pages. 

The cumbersomeness of such procedures 
represents a burden that falls heavily on 


1Sangamon Valley Television Corp. Vv. 
United States, 358 US. 49 (1958) and, on re- 
mand, 103 D.C. App. 113, 255 F. 2d 191 (D.C. 
Cir. 1959). 
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the hearing officer. People outside the agen- 
cies got a graphic idea of what this burden 
can mean from a photograph in the Sep- 
tember 1959 copy of Fortune magazine show- 
ing one of your veteran members, the Chief 
Hearing Examiner of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, almost hidden behind a mound of 
hearing transcripts, briefs, exhibits, etc., for 
a single case. 

These unwieldy proceedings are expensive, 
both to the regulated industry and to the 
commissions concerned. Ultimately, of 
course, the American people bear the heavy 
costs. The taxes they pay support the com- 
missions, and they indirectly pay the in- 
dustry bills through inflated rate bases, sub- 
sidies, and the like. 

A number of causes are suggested for these 
problems: inadequate agency personnel, 
clumsy hearing procedures often stemming 
from inadequate power in the examiner to 
direct and control the hearing, excessive and 
secret intra-agency review of examiners’ 
findings, obstructive tactics by parties and 
their representatives, inefficient and bureau- 
cratic staff work, uncertainty as to limita- 
tions on parties in interest, abuse of the 
principle of the Ashbacker case,? and so on. 
Unquestionably all these factors and many 
others contribute to the confusion. The 
blame, if it is fair to ascribe blame for such 
a complex situation, lies in no one place. I 
think there are some respects in which the 
Congress could lend a hand. But the effort 
must be a cooperative one. Neither the 
Congress, the agencies, the examiners, the 
regulated industries, nor the bar alone can 
do the job. 

I have tried to take at least a first step 
toward dealing with the situation. With the 
help of the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight and representatives of 
each of the so-called “Big Six” regulatory 
commissions, we have established an Ad- 
visory Council on Administrative Procedure. 
The Advisory Council is in the process of 
collecting, sifting and evaluating a mass of 
detailed factual information § respecting 
agency procedures. Our expectation is that 
the council will serve as a clearinghouse 
that will before long be able to advise the 
Congress as to concrete measures that might 
be taken, measures based on a careful ap- 
praisal of up-to-date, documented informa- 
tion. 

Since one of the classical reasons advanced 
for resort to the administrative process was 
the need to avoid the unwieldy procedures 
of courts of law, it is clear that the situation 
I have described calls for corrective action. 
Increasingly we hear doubts as to whether 
the regulatory commissions can “do the job.” 
It is up to all concerned to show that it can 
if it will. 

Iv. PROBLEMS OF HEARING EXAMINERS 

Finally, I turn to my fourth point, a dis- 
cussion of some questions of immediate prac- 
tical concern to all of you—the role of hear- 
ing examiners in the administrative process. 

Many factors enter into a determination 
of this role—the extent to which the agencies 
determine general questions of policy in ad- 
vance of the decision of a particular case, 
the breadth of the discretion vested in ex- 
aminers to control proceedings before them, 
the weight attached to their reports, the 
facilities and assistance furnished to them 
for the performance of their duties, and, 
above all, the caliber of the men chosen for 
these positions. 

There is a widespread, though by no means 
universal, belief that examiners could func- 
tion more effectively if the agencies gave 
them more policy guidance for the handling 
of specific cases. One of the most experi- 


2 Ashbacker Radio Corp. v. FCC, 326 US. 
327 (1945). 
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enced practitioners before the ICC, John R. 
Turney, has said that: 

“The failure of administrative agencies, in- 
cluding the ICC, to engage in clear-cut 
policymaking has resulted in inconsistent 
and unsound decisions and doubtless, in 
some cases, in unjust or discriminatory treat- 
ment of parties in different proceedings.” 

I’m sure you are all familiar with the 
provocative memorandum submitted to the 
President by Mr. Louis J. Hector at the time 
of his resignation from the CAB. In that 
memorandum he placed much of the blame 
for the delay in the disposition of important 
cases on the fact that the board assigns them 
for hearing without any policy direction 
whatever. 

I know you don’t all agree with Mr. Hec- 
tor’s view, but I believe tt ts a point which 
deserves serious study by the agencies them- 
selves and by Congress. 

Another important aspect of the hearing 
examiner’s function is the extent of his 
power to control the proceedings in cases 
heard by him. Lack of adequate authority 
for this purpose is assigned as one of the 
eauses of delay and the inordinate length 
of hearing records. One experienced ex- 
aminer in an agency which has given its 
examiners relatively little discretion made 
the off-the-record observation that he would 
probably let a Sears, Roebuck catalog go into 
the record if any one offered it. 

The extent of the examiner’s effective con- 
trol depends not only on the text of the 
agency’s rules. In practice, it also depends 
to @ large degree on the weight accorded to 
his conclusions in the final disposition of 
the case. When the final decisions are 
drafted by anonymous reviewers who are free 
to disregard the hearing examiner’s findings, 
the examiner is likely to have difficulty in 
obtaining cooperation of the parties in his 
efforts to define the issues and expedite the 
proceedings. This was recognized by the At- 
torney General’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedures in 1941. That committee 
noted in its report that as the conduct of 
the hearing becomes divorced from responsi- 
bility for decision two undesirable conse- 
quences ensue. The hearing itself degen- 
erates, and the decision becomes anonymous. 

Testimony before our subcommittee has 
shown that the practice deplored by the 
Attorney General’s committee persists in 
some form in many agencies today. In 
some the hearing examiner’s report passes 
through the hands of a suecession of re- 
viewers, each of whom is free to disregard 
entirely the report prepared by the examiner 
and to substitute his own conclusions based 
on a reading of the cold record. Moreover, 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
has heard testimony that in at least one 
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agency proceedings. before the examiner have 
been regarde@ as @ costly waste of time, be- 
cause the final decision is believed to be 
reached by members of the agency in re- 
sponse to representations made either on or 
off the record after the hearing examiner 
has made his report. 

While I am not sure that I see eye to eye 
with all of you as to the extent to which 
administrative proceedings should be judi- 
cialized, I most emphatically agree that every 
proceeding should be what it purports to be. 
Any proceeding which by statute or regula- 
tion is required to be decided in a record 
should, in fact, be decided on the record 
made in open hearings or on written plead- 
ings, evidence and argument available to all 
interested persons. 

I also agree with the conclusion of the 
Attorney General’s committee that the status 
of the hearing examiner “is the heart of 
formal administrative adjudication. It can- 
not succeed without competent and well- 
paid men exercising functions of responsi- 
bility and interest. This is necessary to pro- 
tect both the public interest and the private 
interests which are concerned in the pro- 
ceedings.” 

There was recently introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill, H.R. 11669, 
which is designed to attract and retain the 
ablest men as hearing examiners. Although 
it was referred to another committee, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is interested in it because of the cen- 
tral role played by examiners in administra- 
tion of statutes within our jurisdiction. In 
addition to the higher salary scale provided 
for examiners generally, this bill has two 
other features which are significant to the 
administrative process. One is the fact that 
the statute itself prescribes the grade for 
examiners in each agency. Secondly, it 
places all examiners in any agency in the 
same grade. Both these changes take away 
discretion now exercised by the Civil Service 
Commission with respect to the assignment 
of examiners in various agencies to specific 
salary grades. I recognize that there are a 
number of arguments for and against the 
vesting of this discretion in the CSC. Twoof 
the arguments in favor of withdrawing CSC 
discretion appeal to me as meriting particu- 
lar study. One is that in determining 
whether to reclassify the position of an ex- 
aminer in a given agency the CSC is alleged 
to give undue weight to the volume of the 
record made in proceedings handled by an 
examiner. Such a practice, if in truth it is 
followed, tends to defeat the objective of 
simplifying proceedings and shortening rec- 
ords. An examiner who hopes for a reclas- 
sification of his position or for promotion to 
a higher grade already allocated to the agency 
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is said to face the dilemma of being penal- 
ized if he courageously exercises his authority 
to confine the testimony to the relevant and 
important issues, reducing its volume and 
sharpening the issues, or of being rewarded if 
he allows the parties to prolong the proceed- 
ings and encumber the record with a mass of 
irrelevant material. 

A second point urged in favor of the pro- 
posed change is that where examiners in any 
agency are assigned to two or more grades, 
the CSC is believed to give great weight to 
the recommendations of the agency for the 
promotion of examiners. The result, it is 
said, is that in certain agencies examiners in 
lower grades are susceptible to pressure be- 
cause of the fear that their opportunity for 
promotion will be jeopardized if they propose 
decisions contrary to the desires of senior 
staff members or of individual members of 
the agency. I refer to these matters not to 
pass judgment on their merits, but simply to 
indicate that they deserve serious attention 
in the consideration of H.R. 11669. 

With respect to the proposal to assign ex- 
aminers in the major regulatory agencies to 
a higher grade under the Classification Act 
of 1949, I was interested to discover that in 
1941 the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure recommended that 
for major agencies, salaries for hearing com- 
missioners should be $7,500 and for chief 
hearing commissioners, $8,500. Translated 
into the deflated dollars of 1960, these figures 
would, I believe, exceed the highest salary 
now paid to examiners in these agencies. 

To make the best use of their examiners’ 
time and skill, agencies must furnish them 
adequate working quarters, facilities, and 
assistance. Unhappily some agencies have 
not found it possible to do this. In such 
cases a@ modest investment in additional 
space equipment and clerical and technical 
assistance would probably pay large divi- 
dends in sounder decisions and speedier 
disposition of cases. 

The Government, and the people, are for- 
tunate in having men and women of your 
stature and dedication to duty who are will- 
ing to accept, even under adverse conditions, 
the responsibilities of adjudicating the al- 
most unbelievably complex cases arising un- 
der statutes regulating various formis of busi- 
ness enterprise. The Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Oversight has benefited greatly by 
the insight into the administrative process 
presented by members of your conference 
who have participated in its panel discus- 
sions. I bespeak your continued interest and 
cooperation in our efforts to hammer out 
legislation to improve this process and to 
put an end to the abuses which our hearings 
have revealed. 
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Monpay, May 9, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, as we turn to Thee, 
from whom no secrets are hid, save us 
from softly spoken insincerities. 

In the revealing mirror of prayer, all 
the speeding, jostling world which con- 
tinually closes about us and impinges 
upon us is shut out, as in Thy presence 
we see only ourselves as we really are. 
As we look steadily at our own image, we 
pour contempt on all our pride. 


Give us the grace to rebuke the un- 
lovely things we try to forget or ignore, 
as we become so conscious of the faults 
of others. Give us boldness to disap- 
prove that which we would be better 
without. We would that the best with- 
in us may come to rule our lives until we 
live as, in our highest hours, we really 
want to live, and until our daily deeds 
and our attitudes to others, near or half 
a world away, are the answer to our 
prayers. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 6, 1960, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 6, 1960, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 1751) to place in 
trust status certain lands on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation in Wyoming. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 


Si o27 ane bite pie yee Se TE ea 
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was read and, with the accompanying re- 
port, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 85-906, as amended, I transmit here- 
with for the information of the Congress 
the First Annual Report of the Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial 
Procedure covering the period ending 
December 31, 1959. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Robert A. Bicks, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Attorney General, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10809) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for salaries and expenses, research and 
development, construction and equip- 
ment, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Brooxs of Loui- 
siana, Mr. McCormack, Mr. GEorRGE P. 
MILLER, Mr. TEacue, Mr. MarTINn, Mr. 
FULTON, and Mr. McDoNovuGH were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11713) to 
authorize appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

8.722. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas; and 

8.1062. An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to require Federal ap- 
proval for mergers and consolidation of in- 
sured banks. 





HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 11713) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and placed on the 
calendar. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour; and I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under the rule, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 





AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 37, TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE, RELAT- 
ING TO IMPROVEMENT OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION LOAN 
GUARANTY PROGRAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, to improve the 
effectiveness of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration loan guaranty program, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the petition of Mrs. H. W. 
Beatie, of Walnut Creek, Calif., relating 
to foreign and domestic aid, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], I present, for appropriate 
reference, a concurrent resolution of the 
General Assembly of South Carolina ex- 
pressing the concern of the general as- 
sembly over the unfair competitive sit- 
uation in which the textile industry of 
the United States finds itself and memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate steps to protect 
this industry which employs thousands 
of persons and is vital to the continued 
growth and prosperity of South Carolina 
and many parts of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
CONCERN OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OVER 
THE UNFAIR COMPETITIVE SITUATION IN 
WHICH THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE 
StTaTE Finps ITSELF AND MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO TAKE 
IMMEDIATE STEPS To Protect THIs INDUS- 
TRY WHICH EMPLOYS THOUSANDS OF PER- 
SONS AND Is VITAL TO CONTINUED GROWTH 
AND PROSPERITY OF THIS STATE AND MANY 
PARTS OF THE NATION 


Whereas the textile industry of the State 
of South Carolina and many other States of 
the Nation finds itself in a highly competi- 
tive market with foreign goods priced from 
20 to 50 percent under those made in the 
United States; and 

Whereas the reason for this great differ- 
ential in price is the cheap labor of foreign 
countries of a much lower standard of living 
which makes possible placing on the mar- 
kets of the world products, the selling price 
of which is far below even the cost of pro- 
duction in the United States due to our 
higher wage scale and standard of living; 
and 

Whereas the general assembly recognizes 
that if the flood of cheap foreign goods is 
not regulated to the extent where our own 
industry is placed on a basis of fair com- 
petition the textile industry will be forced 
out of business; and 

Whereas the loss of an industry the size 
and importance of the textile mills will be 
a great blow to the progress of the State of 
South Carolina and other States similarly 
affected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the general 
assembly does hereby express its deep con- 
cern over the flood of cheap foreign goods 
being placed on the markets of the United 
States and memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate steps to 
enact remedial legislation; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress and each U.S. Senator from 
South Carolina and each Representative 
from this State in the Congress of the United 
States. 





RESOLUTION OF BUFFALO AIRPORT 
MANAGEMENT CLUB 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention today to a resolution 
of the Buffalo Airport Management Club 
calling for the repeal of the Federal ex- 
cise tax on transportation. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this resolution be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


At its regular monthly meeting on May 3, 
1960, the Buffalo Airport Management Club, 
by unanimous vote, directed that the follow- 
ing resolution be transmitted to you: 

“Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on transporta- 
tation of persons: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Buffalo Airport Man- 
agement Club representing approximately 90 
individual members of management engaged 
in the community and business life of the 
Greater Buffalo International Airport, does 
hereby petition and respectfully urge you to 
enact into law such legislation as will repeal 
the ‘wartime’ excise tax upon the trans- 
portation of persons.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. G. Riey, 
President. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. CuarK, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Younc of Ohio, Mr. 
HARTKE, and Mr. McGEE): 

S.3505. A bill to revise, extend, and im- 
prove the unemployment insurance program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 3506. A bill for the relief of Athansia 
G. Koumontsos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8.3507. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Ernest Mountain; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.3508. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3509. A bill to amend certain laws re- 
lating to the provision of private and public 
housing and the renewal of urban communi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CrarK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

8.3510. A bill to remove the restriction 
relating to public use placed upon certain 
land held by the Minidoka Irrigation District 
in Rupert, Idaho; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S.3511. A bill for the relief of Vincent Lee 
Chebat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (by 
request) : 

8.3512. A bill to amend the laws relating 
to cooperative housing; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYS- 
TEMS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish national standards for 
the unemployment insurance systems 
and to provide for a degree of Federal re- 
sponsibility for the long-term unem- 
ployed. 

This bill is the outgrowth of the study 
made by the Special Senate Committee 
on Unemployment Problems. Joining 
me as cosponsors are the other members 
of the majority on the committee: the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CiarkK], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RaxrpotpH], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HarTKe], and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee]. 

The study of the Committee on Un- 
employment Problems has demon- 
strated that unemployment continues 
to be a serious problem. It is also clear 
that in many of its causes and effects it 
is a national problem. Unemployment 
is the result of complex and interrelated 
factors. It is influenced by the fiscal, 
monetary and trade policies of the Fed- 
eral Government as well as by  busi- 
ness practices, technological advances, 
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changes in consumer preferences and 
cyclical trends in the economy. 

There is a point at which the respon- 
mom: fer protection against the haz- 

of unemployment. is beyond the 
snes and the duty of the individual 
employer or of the States. It becomes 
@ Federal responsibility to establish 
standards and assist the State programs. 

The problem of unemployment will 
continue to get worse unless a number 
of private and public measures are 
adopted. Over 4 million citizens were 
unemployed in March, nearly half of 
them men 25 years of age and over. 
The rate of unemployment has been 5 
percent or more in 27 of the last 29 
months. Automation is eliminating 
many unskilled jobs, and the labor force 
is expanding rapidly because of the 
larger number of new entrants. A se- 
ries of positive policies and programs to 
meet unemployment problems is badly 
needed. 

The Congress has regularly adjusted 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, but 
we have done very little to keep unem- 
ployment insurance in line with changes 
in the economy and changes in the types 
of unemployment and the needs of the 
unemployed. We have reached the 
point where revision of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system requires imme- 
diate attention. 

There is the need, first of all, to ex- 
tend coverage. Some 46 million work- 
ers are presently covered but another 
13 million who work for wages and sal- 
aries are nut. This bill would not in- 
clude all of these, since there are some 
unresolved problems about how to han- 
dle some categories of workers, but it 
would extend coverage to employees of 
small firms. It is a matter of serious 
concern that in March of this year only 
2.2 million of the more than 4 million 
unemployed persons were eligible for 
benefits. The rest were ineligible, either 
because they had exhausted their rights 
or had been excluded from coverage in 
their previous job. 

Insurance benefits vary widely from 
State to State, but the overall deficiency 
is indicated by the fact that in all States 
the maximum benefit, as a percentage 
of the average weekly wage is smaller 
now than it was 20 years ago. In 1939 
maximum benefits of 60 percent or more 
of the average weekly wage were paid by 
32 States. Today, only one State main- 
tains this average. ‘The bill being intro- 
duced today would set benefits at 50 per- 
cent of the employee’s average weekly 
wage, up to a maximum of two-thirds of 
the statewide average weekly wage. 

Perhaps the most serious deficiency 
which has developed in the unemploy- 
ment insurance system is in regard to 
the duration of benefits. In 38 States 
the duration varies according to the 
worker’s earnings during the base pe- 
riod and may be as low as 6 weeks, with 
the most common maximum duration of 
benefits being set at 26 weeks: This is 
inadequate to cope with the types of un- 
employment problems we are experienc- 
ing today. The problem of the long- 
term unemployed, especially in areas of 
chronic unemployment, is a most serious 
one. We cannot attain the purposes of 
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the unemployment insurance program 
without more realistic provisions for the 
long-term unemployed. In March, for 
example, 1.2 million of the 4 million un- 
employed had been out of work 15 weeks 
or longer. The number of persons ex- 
hausting their State benefits rose from 
125,000 in February to an estimated 155,- 
000 in Mareh. Even in 1957, a relatively 
prosperous year, 3 million of the 9.5 
million persons who experienced some 
unemployment that year were unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer and about 1.5 
million were unemployed 27 weeks or 
longer. 

Under provisions of this bill all States 
would adjust their systems to permit eli- 
gible unemployed to receive up to 39 
weeks of benefits. In recognition of the 
special problem created for industry and 
for the States by long-term unemploy- 
ment, the bill provides for an unemploy- 
ment reinsurance program to aid States 
whose reserves have been depleted by 
unusually severe unemployment. The 
bill also provides for a federally financed 
program for an additional 13 weeks of 
coverage to workers whose rights have 
been exhausted under State programs. 
This bill differs from many others which 
have been introduced in this and pre- 
ceding Congresses chiefly in that it does 
provide for some degree of Federal re- 
sponsibility for the long-term unem- 
ployed. However, the concept is not 
new. As far back as 1948 the Advisory 
Council on Social Security made a re- 
port to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in which it suggested extended 
unemployment benefits financed “either 
on a joint State-Federal basis or by the 
Federal Government alone,” for an 
additional 13 to 26 weeks. 

Finally, serious weaknesses in financ- 
ing the unemployment insurance sys- 
tems have developed. Originally, as 
Members of the Senate know, the law set 
the maximum employer contribution at 
3 percent of the first $3,000 paid an em- 
ployee annually, and it was expected that 
this amount would be needed to meet 
the costs of the program. 

As unemployment declined, as experi- 
ence rating provisions took place, and as 
increases in benefit. payments lagged be- 
hind the general rise in wages, the aver- 
age employer contribution has declined. 
It was approximately 1.3 percent be- 
tween 1956 and 1958 and 1.7 in 1959. 
The maintenance of the $3,000 limit has 
resulted in an uneven impact en indus- 
tries and States, and it no longer raises 
sufficient revenue to provide the 
amounts required for reasonable bene- 
fits and duration of payments. The bill 
which I am introducing today provides 
for raising the base from $3,000 to $4,800, 
the figure used in the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. The financing 
of the additional 13 weeks would also 
take a slight adjustment in the three- 
tenths of 1 percent. now retained by the 
Federal Government. A preliminary es- 
timate of the cost of the 13 weeks feder- 
ally financed program is as follows: If all 
States had 39 weeks maximum duration 
and if they all provided for 50 percent of 
weekly wages up to a maximum of two- 
thirds of the statewide average weekly 
wage, then the estimated additional cost 
of the 13 weeks would have been $100 
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million in 1957, $500 million in 1958, and 
$200 million in 1959. Such payments 
would have been effective both in allevi- 
ating the suffering of the unemployed 
and in stimulating the economy during 
the recession. 

Mr. President, this bill has the sup- 
port of the majority members of the 
Committee on Unemployment Problems. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 1 week in order that 
other Members who wish to cosponsor it 
may have an opportunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 3505) to revise, extend, and 
improve the unemployment insurance 
program, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCartuy (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report of the Special Committee 
on Unemployment Problems be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
INADEQUATE COVERAGE 

About 46 million of the 72 million persons 
in the total labor force, including railroad 
and Federal workers and members of the 
Armed Forces, have unemployment insurance 
protection. On the other hand, some 13 
million who work for wages and salaries are 
not protected. As shown in chart 13, these 
13 million include: 


Million 
Employees of small firms........--.--- 4.7 
Employees of nonprofit firms__......--- 1.3 
Ee eae 1.9 
State and local government employees__ 5. 
UNI I ne wes 2.5 
ta A a Me ae Ph nn cna 3 


If a worker moves from a job which is 
covered by unemployment insurance to one 
which is excluded, he loses protection with 
respect to the excluded employment; should 
he become unemployed, his benefits will be 
lower than they would have been if his em- 
ployment earnings from both jobs had been 
counted. 

The Advisory Council to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in 1948 pointed out that 
“the laundress and the cook in a hospital 
(not covered) have the same need for pro- 
tection as those in a hotel (covered); [the 
same applies to] * * * the janitor in a pri- 
vate school and * * * in a retail store, or 
the elevator operator in a YMCA and * * * 
in a factory.” 

The beneficial effects of the unemployment 
insurance system are weakened by the exclu- 
sion of these millions of wage and salary 
workers. 

BENEFITS 


A basic concept of our unemployment in- 
surance system is that a worker’s weekly 
benefit should have a reasonable relation- 
ship to his regular weekly wages; it is com- 
monly accepted that the benefit should be 
not less than half the regular wage. The 
States establish the relationship of benefits 
to weekly wages in various ways. In many 
States the individual weekly benefit is de- 
termined as a specified fraction of high earn- 
ings for a 3-month period, up to the per- 
mitted maximum. The fractions vary, but 
all produce a benefit of about half the 
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claimant’s weekly wage as averaged over a 
8-month period. Eleven States provide ad- 
ditional amounts if the claimant has family 
dependents. 

The individual benefit formulas, exclusive 
of dependent allowances, operate within a 
range defined by weekly minimum and maxi- 
mum amounts. The maximum weekly bene- 
fit amounts vary considerably from State to 
State; the lowest is $26 and the highest $55. 
These maximums are higher than the maxi- 
mums of 20 years ago, but they have not kept 
pace with the rise in wages; individual bene- 
fit formulas are now limited to a narrower 
range of wages than they once were. 

It is sometimes argued that maximum 
benefits (related to gross wages) have actu- 
ally maintained a constant relationship to 
takehome pay because withheld income taxes 
are higher now than they were 20 years ago. 
The great increase in nonwage remuneration 
(welfare benefits, vacations, etc.) tends, how- 
ever, to offset increased tax deductions. 

In every State the maximum benefit, as a 
percentage of the average weekly wage in 
covered employment, is smaller now than 
20 years ago. The following table shows the 
1939 and 1959 distribution of States accord- 
ing to maximum benefit amounts as related 
to average wages: 





1939 1959 
Maximum weekly |_ cP Se ORLA he Sidaw gs -' 4 
benefit amount as 

a percentage of Percent Percent 
average weekly | Number] of cov- | Number! of cov- 

wage of States} ered | ofStates} ered 
workers workers 

Over 70 percent --_- 16 15 0 0 
60 to 69 percent-__- 16 15 1 .3 
50 to 59 percent _ - _- 17 55 13 22.9 
40 to 49 percent-_-_-. 2 15 27 as 

5. 


Under 40 percent _ 4 0 0 10 





Prepared from data supplied by Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Department of Labor. 

Maximum benefit amounts of 60 percent 
or more of average weekly wages were paid 
by 32 States in 1939, compared with 1 
State today. The decline of these maximums 
as percentages of wages has weakened the 
role of the individual benefit formulas and 
prevented more and more beneficiaries from 
receiving benefits of half their own lost wage. 

The unemployment insurance program has 
in effect changed from providing benefits in 
some relationship to the claimant’s wages, to 
providing flat benefits for most claimants. In 
some States, the benefits of three out of four 
claimants are limited by the maximums to 
less than half of the actual wage loss. 

The duration of benefits also varies from 
State to State. In 12 States, all workers who 
qualify are entitled to benefits for the same 
duration—20 to 30 weeks. The other 38 
States and the District of Columbia vary the 
duration of benefits according to the indi- 
vidual’s total base-period earnings, but es- 
tablish an overriding maximum which is 
most commonly 26 weeks, but varies from 20 
to 39 weeks. Because the duration of bene- 
fits varies according to earnings during the 
base period, workers in some States may be 
entitled to benefits for as few as 5 or 6 weeks. 
These short periods result from legal provi- 
sions under which workers qualify for bene- 
fits on the basis of various periods of prior 
employment and earnings. More adequate 
protection is provided in States whose laws 
require workers to demonstrate substantial 
attachment to the labor force and allow a 
uniform period of duration for all who meet 
this requirement. 

The funds for unemployment insurance 
are raised by a tax on the employer’s pay- 
roll. The maximum rate for which an 
employer can get credit against the Federal 
tax is 3 percent, but in practice the rate is 
much lower in most States, depending on the 
unemployment experience of the individual 
employer and on the rate and duration of 
benefits allowed by State law. For the sys- 
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tem as a whole, benefit costs have been more 
than 2 percent of taxable wages in only 3 
years since 1940; 1.5 percent or less in 12 
years; and less than 1 percent in 7 years. 
In terms of total wages, benefit costs have 
been 1 percent or less in 13 of the past 20 
years. Figures for the past 20 years indi- 
cate that our unemployment insurance sys- 
tem has been less expensive than was an- 
ticipated when the 3-percent maximum rate 
was set for employer contributions. 

Unemployment insurance benefits made up 
about one-fifth of the wages lost through 
unemployment in the 1957-58 recession. The 
low ratio of benefits to wages declined dur- 
ing the recession, and an increasingly large 
number of workers exhausted their rights to 
benefits. During 1958, 2.6 million persons 
out of the 8.2 million who received benefits, 
or 1 out of 3, exhausted their rights before 
returning to their old jobs or finding new 
ones. Most States paid benefits for a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks to workers with good 
records of employment and earnings. But 
even if all States had paid 26 weeks of bene- 
fits to all beneficiaries who remained un- 
employed for at least that period of time, 
the number who exhausted their benefit 
rights would have declined by only 600,000, 
from 2.6 million to 2 million. 

When the Federal temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation program took effect in 
June 1958, exhaustion of benefit rights had 
so weakened the effectiveness of the system 
that only one-half of the 5.4 million unem- 
ployed at that time were receiving benefits. 
The danger of a complete breakdown of the 
system led the Federal Government to lend 
money to the States under a temporary pro- 
gram to provide additional payments for the 
unemployed who had exhausted their bene- 
fits. The temporary program extended the 
duration of benefits for half the original 
period; 17 States borrowed money under the 
act to provide these additional weeks of cov- 
erage. The program lapsed on July 1, 1959. 


WEAKNESS IN FINANCING 


When unemployment insurance was estab- 
lished in this country it was expected that 
an employer contribution of 3 percent of 
total wages would be required to finance 
benefits and administrative costs. Initially, 
the States collected 2.7 percent of employers’ 
payrolls (up to $3,000 annually for each in- 
sured employee) to finance unemployment 
benefits. In subsequent years, as the ex- 
perience rating provisions of State laws took 
effect and unemployment declined, employer 
tax rates also declined. The average em- 
ployer contribution rate, which averaged 
about 2.7 percent of taxable wages in 1939 
and 1940, declined to 2 percent in 1943 and 
1944, to less than 1.2 percent by 1954, re- 
mained at approximately 1.3 percent between 
1956 and 1958, and rose to 1.7 percent in 
1959 as a result of increased recession costs. 

The $3,000 wage-base limitation meant 
that the unemployment insurance tax ap- 
plied to a decreasing proportion of total wages 
as wages rose during the last two decades. 
The tax applied to 98 percent of all wages paid 
in insured employment in 1938 and 1939, to 
only 80 percent in 1950, and to less than 66 
percent in 1958. If the unemployment in- 
surance tax had been applied to 98 percent 
of wages in 1959, as in 1939, it would have 
been necessary to raise the taxable wage base 
to nearly $10,000 a year. Thus, the relative 
cost of the program has been declining on two 
fronts—in the actual rate of contribution 
and in the proportion of wages to which the 
contribution rate is applied. In 1959, for 
example, the average tax rate was 1.7 percent 
of taxable wages, and represented only about 
1.1 percent of total wages. 

The $3,000 limitation has had an uneven 
impact upon industries and areas. Para- 
doxically, the employer in the lowest wage 
situations pays contributions on virtually 
all wages, while in high-wage industries the 
employer’s tax burden in proportion to his 
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total wage bill is much lower. The financial 
burden of unemployment insurance has fall- 
en unevenly among States, reflecting in part 
economic differences in such things as indus- 
trial composition and the impact of recession 
unemployment. The differences also reflect 
legislative choice in benefit provisions, and 
in the percentage of payroll subject to the 
unemployment insurance tax. In 1958, 14 
States had average tax rates of less than 1 
percent, while the rate in 3 States was 2.6 
percent or more of taxable wages. 

The present benefit system, financed by an 
average tax rate of slightly over 1 percent of 
total wages, permits the States to compete 
in establishing low contribution rates and 
discourages the adoption of adequate benefit 
provisions, since proposals to provide more 
adequate benefits are inevitably weighed 
against the effect of increased contribution 
rates on the competitive position of em- 
ployers. 

Competition among States in lowering tax 
rates has seriously affected the solvency of 
many State systems. A number of States 
had enough money at the end of 1958 to pay 
benefits for 7 to 8 years at the 1958 unem- 
ployment rate, but five others had less than 
1 year’s reserves. For the country as a 
whole, reserves have declined substantially 
in relation to potential liabilities, falling 
from over 10 percent of total wages in 1945 to 
under 4 percent by June 30, 1959 (chart 17). 

A further illustration of the uneven fi- 
nancing of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem among the various States is the fact that 
the Federal Government in 1958 advanced 
$600 million to States for temporary unem- 
ployment benefits, plus $200 million in in- 
terest-free loans, while, in the same year, it 
paid some $200 million in interest to States 
which had balances in the unemployment 
trust fund. 

SUMMARY 


In order to meet more adequately the 
needs of the unemployed the committee 
recommends the adoption of Federal legis- 
lation to accomplish the following changes 
in the unemployment compensation system: 

1. Removal of restrictions on coverage 
based on size of firm and type of employ- 
ment. 

2. Establishment of maximum benefit 
formulas high enough to assure the great 
majority of covered employees in each State 
at least 50 percent of their regular weekly 
earnings. 

3. Continuation of benefits for 39 weeks 
in all States for all eligible persons who 
have demonstrated a steady attachment to 
the labor force. 

4. Establishment of a permanent federally 
financed, State-administered system for 13 
weeks of supplementary insurance benefits 
for the long-term unemployed. 

5. Revision of methods of financing this 
program: 

(a) The taxable wage base should be in- 
creased from the present $3,000 to the $4,800 
figure used in the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. 

(b) States whose reserves fall below a 
determined level in relation to past benefit 
costs should be required to provide for sus- 
Pension of experience rating or otherwise to 
assure sufficient statewide yield. 

(c) Present Federal law should be 
amended to permit States to modify em- 
ployer tax rates on a statewide basis as well 
as on the present individual-employer basis, 
as States find best suited to their needs. 

(d) A nationwide reinsurance fund should 
be established to make grants to States with 
prolonged duration and high rates of unem- 
ployment. 





HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for not in excess of 
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10 minutes, despite the fact that the 
Senate is in the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
entitled “Housing Amendments of 1960.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3509) to amend certain 
laws relating to the provision of private 
and public housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CLARK, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment briefly on the high 
points of the proposed legislation. 

This is a _ six-part comprehensive 
housing and urban renewal bill which 
will be considered during the hearings 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which hearings began this morn- 
ing and will continue for the next couple 
of weeks. 

This bill is a l-year transition bill to 
tide us over until a new administration 
takes office in 1961. It contains enough 
authorizations and enough Treasury bor- 
rowing to provide adequately for the var- 
ious housing programs until mid-1961. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, I wish to speak briefly 
about the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion provisions. 

The bill would authorize an additional 
$4 billion of mortgage insurance au- 
thorization. While the FHA has not 
used all of its existing authorization of 
$15 billion, officials testified both in 
February and this morning that the 
existing authority might not suffice to 
carry them beyond the first of next year. 

Another provision in the bill would 
extend the section 220 program, which 
was designed to aid housing construc- 
tion in urban renewal areas, so as to 
make it available to neighborhoods desig- 
nated as conservation areas. 

The bill also would provide higher 
loan-to-value ratios for certain types of 
mortgages in these areas. 

This will represent a major new de- 
parture in the FHA program. The FHA 
has been spectacularly successful in the 
suburbs, but it has never been effectively 
used in the rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion of older neighborhoods. From the 
standpoint of the total housing supply, 
a house saved is the equal of a house 
built. These amendments should make 
it possible for private builders to move 
aggressively into conservation and re- 
habilitation work as a phase of each city’s 
urban renewal program. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. President, with respect to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, col- 
loquially known as “Fanny Mae,” an ad- 
ditional $150 million is provided for 
FNMA special assistance programs. 
This is the same amount sought by the 
administration, although the admin- 
istation recommended that the funds be 
obtained through appropriations rather 
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than direct borrowing from the Treasury, 
which has been the practice hitherto, 
ever since FNMA was set up. 

The funds, which would be allocated 
at the discretion of the President, would 
be available for purchase of FHA-insured 
mortgages on housing constructed in 
urban renewal areas and for relocation 
housing for families displaced by urban 
renewal and other governmental pro- 
grams, and would also be available to 
buy mortgages on housing constructed 
for the elderly. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. President, with respect to urban 
renewal, an additional $600 million 
would be authorized for this purpose. 
This amount is based on a survey made 
by the American Municipal Association 
and the United States Conference of 
Mayors, which shows that the local gov- 
ernments are prepared to carry on an 
urban renewal program at an annual 
rate of $600 million. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter of May 9, 1960, directed to 
me by Raymond R. Tucker, president, 
American Municipal Association, who is 
the mayor of St. Louis, and by Richard 
J. Daley, President, United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, who is the mayor of 
Chicago, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 
The Honorable JosEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR CLARK: The American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the United States 
Conference of Mayors have just concluded 
a nationwide survey undertaken to deter- 
mine the extent to which local governments 
are prepared to carry out urban renewal 
activity as authorized by the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended. This is the third such 
survey we have conducted, and we believe 
the results will prove of considerable interest 
and value to you in considering and initiat- 
ing legislative proposals to further improve 
the effectiveness of the renewal program. 

Cooperating with AMA and the United 
States Conference of Mayors in carrying out 
the actual survey were such other public- 
interest groups as the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, the 
American Institute of Planners, and the Na- 
tional Housing Conference. 

When the American Municipal Association 
originally, in 1957, conceived of the idea of 
carrying out a national survey of urban re- 
newal needs, it did so to fill a very real 
need for this kind of information. It was 
not then, nor is it now, being gathered by 
any other agency or organization public or 
private. It was the judgment of the gov- 
erning bodies of the two principal sponsoring 
organizations that unless such data were 
secured, it would be impossible for local 
government officials to take any kind of a 
positive and rational stand as to the kind 
of Federal program required to carry out 
vigorous and effective local urban renewal 
programs designed to achieve the progressive 
elimination of the Nation’s slums and 
blighted areas—a task known to be of con- 
siderable dimension. 

As you know, during the period from the 
enactment of the original 1949 act through 
most of 1957, capital grant authorizations 
were available in sufficient supply so that 
every city in every State which was prepared 
and anxious to undertake programs of urban 
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renewal was able to benefit from Federal 

grant moneys being made available. Since 

the latter part of 1957, inadequate grant 
authorizations have had the effect of unduly 
limiting program progress and expansion. 

This year’s survey shows a deficit of over 
$500 million in existing capital grant au- 
thorizations for only the communities sur- 
veyed. Further, the results again fully sup- 
port the position taken by both the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association and the United 
States Conference of Mayors, that a 10-year, 
$600 million a year program should be ap- 
proved by the Congress and vigorously ad- 
ministered by the administrative branch. 

It is our position that local governments 
must be positively encouraged to carry out 
urban renewal and that adequate grant 
money should be made available as the com- 
mu? ‘y is ready to move ahead. The alterna- 
tive will be a nation saddled with an urban 
renewal program without end, urban com- 
munities burdened forever with slums and 
blighted areas. 

Only through such a long-range program 
can the cities of the Nation purposely plan 
for the ultimate elimination of their slums 
and blighted areas and move toward the goal 
of the 1949 Housing Act—decent housing in 
a suitable living environment for every 
American family. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND R. TUCKER, 
President, American Municipal As- 
sociation; Mayor of St. Louis. 
RicHarp J. DALEY, 
President, United States Conference 
of Mayors; Mayor of Chicago. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that a “Summary of 
Results of the 1960 Urban Renewal Sur- 
vey,” conducted by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SuMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE 1960 UrpaNn 
RENEWAL SuRVEY CONDUCTED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION AND THE U.S. 
CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 

SCOPE OF SURVEY 

Questionnaires were sent to all cities with 
& population of 35,000 or more, plus all other 
local governments in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia (but not Puerto Rico) 
thought to be interested or considering the 
initiation of an urban renewal program. 
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Over 1,200 local governments were re- 
quested to respond by completing and re- 
turning the questionnaire. Local officials 
assigned the task of handling the survey were 
instructed to make all estimates “in line with 
your community’s fiscal and relocation capa- 
bilities.” 

RESPONSE 


By May 1, 1960, 446 communities had re- 
sponded. A tabulation of the number of 
questionnaires mailed and responses on a 
State basis is attached. 

Of the 446, 258 answered in some detail. 
Of this group, 198 had one or more Federal 
project programs under way, representing 
slightly over half of the total of 390 locali- 
ties (exclusive of Puerto Rico) estimated as 
having been active in the Federal program as 
of December 31, 1959. 

Although the remaining 188 communities 
returned no useful information on the sur- 
vey form, 125 of this group did indicate 
positive interest in the Federal program and 
an intent to further consider the feasibility 
of local renewal action. 

Almost three-fourths of the Nation’s cities 
with a population of 50,000 or more filed a 
completed questionnaire. Of the 60 cities in 
this population group which did not respond, 
less than half were active in the program at 
the end of 1959. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SURVEY RESULTS 


Thus while the survey totals probably in- 
clude the estimated immediate needs of 
about three-fourths of the Nation’s larger 
cities, they nevertheless are based on infor- 
mation furnished by less than half of the 
communities now actively engaged in renewal 
activity as provided for under the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

The survey totals do not include any esti- 
mates of needs other than those furnished by 
the community. The totals do not include 
any projections from the sample responding. 

Total estimates of needs, by States, for the 
periods covered are included in the attached 
tabulation. 


SUMMARY OF SURVEY RESULTS 


Forty-seven cities indicated that they had 
applications pending with URA for increases 
in existing capital grant reservations 
amounting to $132 million. 

Thirty-eight cities indicated that they had 
applications pending for new projects with 
URA which they estimated would require 
$173 million in Federal grant funds. 

Of the over 430 communities now partici- 
pating in the program, 108 indicated that 
they intended to file applications during 
calendar 1960 covering projects which 
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would require $458 million in Federal capital 
grant funds. 

In addition, 93 cities indicated that they 
would, sometime in the near future, file ap- 
plications for $44.5 million in grant funds 
to carry out community renewal programs 
as authorized under the Housing Act of 
1959. 

Thus, for calendar 1960, local governments 
will request URA to act on applications for 
either increases in existing grant reservations 
for existing projects or for new projects in- 
volving in excess of $763 million. 

Of the over 430 local governments now 
active in the Federal program responses 
from 131 indicated intent to file applications 
for new projects during calendar 1961 in 
the amount of $4242 million. Assuming 
one-half of these applications will be filed 
during the first 6 months of 1961, i-e., $212.1 
million, it is estimated the total Federal 
grant funds required between the 18-month 
period from January 1, 1960, to July 1, 1961, 
will exceed $1,019 million, which amount in- 
cludes the additional $44.5 million in grant 
funds it is expected will be requested from 
URA for the completion of community re- 
newal plans during this period. 

Against this total need of $1,019 million 
there currently exists in unreserved funds 
from 1960 an estimated $200 million, plus 
the $300 million which will become avail- 
able on July 1, 1960. The net deficit 
amounts to approximately $517 million—this 
is the amount needed to accommodate only 
the communities which were able to file re- 
sponses to our questionnaire. This amount 
does not provide for those communities 
which were unable to file need estimates nor 
does it provide for the needs of the new 
communities which will be initiating new 
programs during this period. 


FUTURE NEEDS 


One hundred and eighty-one of the com- 
munities responding were able to provide 
estimates as to their anticipated grant needs 
for the 3-year period, 1962 through 1964. 
The total amounted to $969.8 million, or an 
annual average need of $323.3 million. 

For the 5-year period, 1965 through 1969, 
170 communities estimated their grant needs 
at $1,765.9 million, or an estimated average 
annual grant need of, for these local govern- 
ments alone, $353.2 million. 

Considering the relatively small number 
of communities able to make estimates as 
to future needs at this time and in anticipa- 
tion of further increases in number of com- 
munities participating in the program, a 
$600 million annual authorization of Federal 
grants seems fully justified. 


American Municipal Association—U.S. Conference of Mayors, national urban renewal program survey, January 1960 
ESTIMATED 10-YEAR URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM—FEDERAL CAPITAL GRANT REQUIREMENTS 


[In millions of dollars] 
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4 Community with an active renewal ‘program. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with urban renewal, a most in- 
teresting article was recently published 
in Architectural Forum for May 1960. I 
point out that this is one of the publi- 
cations of the Luce empire. 

The article summarizes a study made 
by ACTION, the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods. 

The American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods, on whose board of 
directors I have the honor to serve, con- 
sists largely, although not entirely, of 
farsighted and intelligent businessmen 
who are interested in the problem of 
shelter for all of our people. 

The former president of ACTION is 
Mr. Andrew Heiskell, formerly the pub- 
lisher of Life magazine, and presently 
president of Time, Inc., the holding 
company for the Luce publications. 

The present active president of 
ACTION is Mr. Roy Johnson, who was 
at one time executive vice president of 
the General Electric Co., and who has 
only recently resigned from a position of 
the greatest importance in connection 
with our missile and space programs in 
the Department of Defense. 

This study, I think, can be taken as 
having been sponsored by conservative 
business as well as by a few of us poli- 
ticians and by an occasional social 
worker and labor leader. It is estimated 
that the total cost of desirable urban 
renewal is $42 billion a year in excess 
of current spending. This means cur- 
rent spending by private industry and 
commerce, by local governments, by 
State governments, and by the National 
Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from Architectural 
Forum be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ACTION Puts Cost or ToTAL URBAN RENEWAL 
AT $42 BILLION A YEAR OVER CURRENT 
SPENDING 
What would it cost to accomplish the nor- 

mal expansion of all urban centers of the 














United States, the elimination of all of their 
slums, and the renewal of all of their deteri- 
orating areas to a modest standard of de- 
sirable, safe, sanitary, and decent conditions 
during the next 10 years? 

Would the combined expense for this 
growth and regeneration have inflationary 
effects on the national economy, or would 
the economic activity it stimulated increase 
national prosperity? 

The gross cost would be approximately 
$100 billion a year, or $42 billion a year more 
than outlays of about $58 billion annually 
now being made for these purposes (esti- 
mated as of 1958), according to a research 
report made last month to a directors meet- 
ing of ACTION (the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods) in Boston. At 
the same meeting, however, there was little 
agreement on whether spending for these 
purposes at this rate would prove a blessing 
or a burden on the economy. 

The cost estimate, reported by Martin 
Meyerson, vice president and research di- 
rector of ACTION, and director of the MIT 
Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies, was 
developed from an intensive case study of 
an east coast city of about 300,000 popula- 
tion made by Reginald R. Isaacs, professor 
of city planning at Harvard, and John W. 
Dyckman, University of California econ- 
omist. Projected on a national scale, the 
Dyckman-Isaacs study estimated that total 
renewal could be achieved by the following 
increased outlays in major categories of 
building, modernization, and community 
improvement: 

For private expenditures for ordinary 
maintenance, repair, and rehabilitation, a 
boost from today’s rate of $15 billion to $25 
billion a year. 

For Federal, State, and local public ex- 
penditures for official redevelopment and ur- 
ban renewal projects, an advance to $5 bil- 
lion a year from the current spending at a 
rate of less than $1 billion. (Meyerson later 
suggested that this $5 billion projection 
might be higher than necessary, inasmuch 
as it was based on conditions found in an 
old eastern city, whereas many newer west- 
ern cities would require relatively less pub- 
lic renewal activity.) 

For private expenditures that are gen- 
erated by official public redevelopment and 
renewal projects, an increase from $4.5 bil- 
lion to $13.5 billion a year. 

For regular new private building for nor- 
mal community growth, an advance from 
$26 billion to about $31.5 billion a year. 


For new schools, public buildings, commu- 
nity facilities, and roads, sewers, and utili- 
ties, an increase from $10 billion to $20 billion 
@ year. 

For all other miscellaneous spending for 
improving urban environments, an increase 
from $1.5 billion to $5 billion a year. 

The $58 billion spent for all types of urban 
growth, development, and renewal in 1958 
represented 13 percent of the gross national 
product that year, said Meyerson. If the Na- 
tion’s economic growth continued at a rate 
of 3 percent a year, he pointed out, expendi- 
tures of $100 billion a year in 1970 would 
then represent 16 percent of gross national 
product. But if a 5-percent growth rate were 
achieved, by 1970 the expenditure of $100 
billion a year would still represent only 13 
percent of gross national product. 

After Meyerson had outlined these pro- 
posed expenditures for urban growth and 
total renewal, Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treas- 
urer of Armstrong Cork Co., told the ACTION 
meeting that one of the Nation’s biggest 
problems during the sixties would be how to 
meet all of its needs, including extensive 
urban renewal, without incurring inflation, 
or, “how to balance our unlimited desires 
with our limited resources.” Without dis- 
puting the need or desirability of urban re- 
newal, Hoadley stressed that both private 
and public expenditures ultimately must be 
financed out of national savings. He noted 
that if debt is incurred, in an unbalanced 
relation to income or savings, inflation will 
result, savings will decline, and the entire 
economy could be disrupted. 

On the other hand, Gustave Amsterdam, 
chairman and president of Bankers Securi- 
ties Corp., of Philadelphia, suggested that 
the public purpose served by urban renewal 
justified increased Federal expenditures for 
this purpose. In the latest Federal budget, 
he said, roughly 60 percent of expenditures 
are allocated for defense; 8 percent for agri- 
culture, representing 12 percent of the popu- 
lation; 7 percent for veterans, representing 
37 percent of the population; and 0.2 percent 
for urban renewal, representing 64 percent 
of the population. The population explosion 
is concentrated in its metropolitan areas, said 
Amsterdam. Federal expenditures for re- 
newal, at least up to a rate of $1 billion a 
year, would not be inflationary, he declared, 
nor would such Federal assistance involve 
any local loss of freedom. 

There is no question that spending for 
urban growth and renewal ought to reach 
$100 billion a year by 1970, said Jervis Babb, 
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chairman of the area development commit- 
tee of Committee for Economic Development. 
But he made no estimate about what por- 
tion should be public. Babb said his com- 
mittee is still drafting a policy statement 
on the public interest in urban renewal 
to be submitted for approval by the full 
CED. John Nixon, director of CED’s area 
development committee, likewise avoided 
giving any clue to the stand this committee 
or the full CED might take on urban 
renewal. As a teaser, he deliberately ended 
a talk on economic base studies and urban 
renewal with a question. Noting that “the 
automobile has depopulated cities of tax- 
payers and allowed both industry and upper- 
income families to move to taxfree suburbia,” 
he asked: If cities could develop practical 
means for taxing those who have moved to 
the suburbs, but who benefit from the fact 
that they are still within the metropolitan 
area, would this be preferable to the present 
system of Federal taxes and Federal grants 
to help finance the writedown subsidies 
involved in public urban renewal programs? 

Those who took up Nixon’s question felt 
that local area taxation might be preferable, 
but that it would be impractical. Effective, 
equitable metropolitan taxation would be 
possible only through metropolitan govern- 
ment, and the widespread introduction of 
that is still largely unattainable. In the 
meantime, as it was pointed out by Joseph 
W. Lund, chairman of the Boston Redevel- 
opment Authority and former president of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the continuing erosion of the $300 
billion of real estate values in central cities, 
if urban renewal programs are not pressed, 
will be just as much a loss and just as detri- 
mental to the national economy as the 
deterioration or loss of any other national 
resources or assets. 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill I 
have introduced would deal with low- 
rent public housing by making available 
the unused 100,000 units originally au- 
thorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 
Moreover, it would make it possible for 
low-rent housing authorities to accept 
more elderly persons. Such a provision 
is needed, because of the low incomes of 
the elderly people as a group. 

The bill would authorize an additional 
subsidy of $120 per elderly family, where 
this is necessary to prevent the project 
from operating at a loss. 

I wish to point cut, Mr. President, that 
this provision results from a recommen- 
dation made by the Special Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara] on which 
subcommittee I had the honor to serve. 

The bill would also authorize public 
housing authorities to sell units to ten- 
ants in cases where the income of the 
tenant rises above the ceiling permissible 
for public-housing occupants. This 
sales provision is particularly designed 
for projects which consist of scattered 
single-family houses, rather than multi- 
family units. 

There is a philosophical question in- 
volved in this on which the Senate has 
heard debate in the last few years. I 
hope we shall have an opportunity, when 
the bill comes to the Senate for consid- 
eration, to make a case in support of this 
provision. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


The bill increases the authorization 
for housing for the elderly, under the 
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new FHA program enacted last year, 
from $50 million to $100 million. 

It also adds a provision requiring that 
all projects for the elderly, whether car- 
ried out under FHA or by public-housing 
authorities, include special facilities to 
serve the health, social, and recreational 
needs of elderly persons. 

Both of these provisions carry out rec- 
ommendations of the Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging, headed 
by Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, of 
Michigan. 

PLANNING SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The bill authorizes $500,000 annually 
for 3 years for scholarships and fellow- 
ships for the graduate training of pro- 
fessional city planning and housing 
technicians and specialists. This provi- 
sion was passed by the Congress last 
year in housing bills which were vetoed 
by the President. 

This provision has been strongly 
urged for many years by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN]. I need only say that 
the short supply in which cities and 
metropolitan areas find the planning 
provision is one of the very real deter- 
rents to further appropriate progress in 
the general field of metropolitan devel- 
opment and urban renewal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may appear at this point 
in my remarks a_ section-by-section 
analysis of the bill I have just sent to the 
desk for referral. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PROVI- 
sions or 8S. 3509, Housing AMENDMENTS OF 
1960 

FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Section 2(a) increases FHA’s general mort- 
gage insurance authorization by $4 billion. 

Section 2(b)(1) amends section 220 of the 
National Housing Act to make it clear that 
the program may be used to accomplish con- 
servation and prevention of deterioration of 
housing in addition to being used for hous- 
ing rehabilitation purposes. 

Section 2(b) (2) amends section 220 of the 
National Housing Act to make the program 
applicable outside of urban renewal areas in 
those neighborhoods in which a municipality 
is carrying out a code enforcement program 
under an approved workable program and 
undertaken on an area basis, with the 
approval of the HHFA Administrator. 

Section 2(b)(3) amends section 220 of the 
National Housing Act to permit, in the case 
of dwellings designed principally for a two 
or more family residence, the FHA Commis- 
sioner to approve a mortgage involving a 
principal obligation in an amount equal to 
the sum of 97 percent of $13,500 of the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of the appraised value 
of the property and (2) 90 percent of such 
appraised value in excess of $13,500. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSUCIATION 


Section 3 provides an additional $150 mil- 
lion mortgage purchase authority under the 
special assistance function of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. These funds, 
which are allocated at the discretion of the 
President, would be available for the pur- 
chase of FHA insured mortgages on housing 
constructed in urban renewal areas and for 
relocation housing and housing for the aged. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Section 4(a) provides an additional $600 
million Federal capital grant authorization 
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be made available immediately upon enact- 
ment. 

Section 4(b) increases from $3,000 to $5,000 
the amount business concerns may be paid 
for their reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and any actual direct losses for 
which they are not compensated resulting 
from their displacement as a result of urban 
renewal or certain other governmental activ- 
ities. 

Section 4(c) provides that land already 
acquired as a part of an urban renewal proj- 
ect may be used for public low-rent housing 
purposes in addition to land so acquired as 
a part of future projects. 

Section 4(d) amends section 110(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that loans 
and grants may be made to local Public 
Agencies for the purpose of carrying out pilot 
rehabilitation programs within renewal areas 
limited to no more than (1) 50 dwelling 
units or (2) 2 percent of the total number of 
dwelling units designated for rehabilitation 
under the renewal plan, whichever is less. 

Section 4(e) provides for certan technical 
amendments relating to the program estab- 
lished in 1959 to assist colleges and univer- 
sities to carry out programs of blight elim- 
ination in areas to be developed by them to 
handle expanding needs for essential facil- 
ities. 


LOW RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Section 5(a) authorizes the payment of an 
additional annual Federal contribution in 
respect to each elderly family of not to exceed 
$120 per year, provided such additional con- 
tribution is required in any year to avoid a 
deficit in project operation. 

Section 5(b) makes available the remain- 
ing balance of the annual contribution au- 
thorization contained in the Housing Act of 
1949. The effect of this restoration would 
be to permit contracts with local housing 
authorities for about 100,000 dwelling units 
in addition to the 37,000 units authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1959. 

Section 5(c) adds a new paragraph to the 
US. Housing Act of 1937 to stipulate the 
terms on which a low-rent dwelling unit may 
be sold to a public housing tenant. The 
tenant would be required to pay local taxes, 
amortize the full purchase price of his home, 
and pay interest at not less than the cost 
the local agency must pay to borrow money. 
The local agency would have an option to 
repurchase a dwelling if the family fails to 
carry out its contract. This plan is permis- 
sive with local agencies. If any agency finds 
it is not feasible to operate under this plan, 
it could permit overincome tenants to re- 
main in occupancy if the local agency de- 
termines that it is impossible for the family 
to rent or buy a decent private dwelling, and 
if an unsubsidized rent is paid. 

Section 6(b) requires that projects for 
elderly persons constructed under section 202 
of the Housing Act of 1959, section 231 of 
the National Housing Act and section 10(m) 
of the U.S. Housing Act shall contain special 
facilities to serve the health, social and 
recreational needs of elderly persons, as the 
respective administrators determine to be 
necessary. 


PLANNING SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Section 7 authorizes $500,000 annually for 
a 3-year period to be used by the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator to provide scholarships and fel- 
lowships in public and private nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education for the grad- 
uate training of professional city planning 
and housing technicians and specialists. 





LOANS TO SCHOOLTEACHERS FOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
Under authority of the orders of the 

Senate of May 5 and May 6, 1960, the 

names of Senators CLarK, Morse, McGEE, 





1960 
RANDOLPH, Murray, Lone of Hawaii, Kr- 


FAUVER, LUSK, HENNINGS, SYMINGTON, 
GRUENING, MUSKIE, and Dopp were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 3481) to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order 
to make student loans under title II of 
such act available to teachers attend- 
ing summer sessions in institutions of 
higher education, introduced by Mr. 
YarsoroucH (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY) on May 5, 1960. 





GRANT OF FURTHER TARIFF RE- 
DUCTIONS IN FORTHCOMING 
NEGOTIATIONS—EXTENSION OF 
TIME FOR CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION TO LIE ON DESK 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day, May 4, with my good friend, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], aS cosponsor, I submitted 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
104) expressing the sense of Congress 
that the United States should not grant 
further tariff reductions in the forth- 
coming tariff negotiations under the 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, and asked that it lie on the table 
through May 8 for additional cosponsors. 
I ask unanimous consent that it lie on 
the table through Wednesday, May 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

Address entitled “Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy—On the Road to Peace,” delivered by 
Senator SyMINcToN before the Sunday eve- 
ning forum at Tucson, Ariz., on May 1, 1960. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him recently over 
radio station WGM, Chicago, on the need 
for public understanding of East-West con- 
ference issues. 





THE SHOOTING DOWN OF THE USS. 
PLANE OVER RUSSIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may proceed for 6 minutes in addition 
to the time permitted under the order 
entered as to length of statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
facts in the plane incident are now be- 
coming clear. They are not pleasant 
facts, and we shall do well to face them 
as the President and the Secretary of 
State are doing. Acknowledgment of 
the identity of the plane and its general 
purposes was the only honorable course 
to pursue in this situation. I commend 
both the President and Mr. Herter; and 
I commend the Soviet Premier, too, for 
his perspicacity in recognizing that the 
President had no advance knowledge of 
this action. 
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These attitudes may help to put the 
incident in the larger perspective of the 
critical need of mankind to find a way 
out of the deadly morass of incipient 
nuclear war. The attitudes would ap- 
pear to make possible the convening of 
the summit conference as scheduled 
and, I would hope, would permit the Pres- 
ident, if he so desired, to go to Russia this 
summer. 

Let it not be assumed, however, that 
this incident will soon be forgotten and 
that, after a little while, we can go back 
to cold war as usual. I hope the Rus- 
sians no less than ourselves will grasp 
the larger and lasting significance of this 
incident. If I may say so, that sig- 
nificance is not to be found in treaties on 
the immorality of spying. It is not for 
the Russians to lecture us on that sub- 
ject. For there is spying and there is 
spying, and he who is with sin in this 
matter ought not to cast the first stone. 

I shall not take the time of the Sen- 
ate, nor Mr. Khrushchev’s—if these re- 
marks should come to his attention—to 
review the history of Soviet espionage in 
this country and throughout the world 
during the past quarter century. If one 
wishes to speak of immorality and provo- 
cations, there is more than enough to 
go around. But there is no point in 
raking recriminations out of the sorry 
ashes of the past. 

That is precisely the point which this 
incident should bring home to the Rus- 
sians no less than to ourselves. We are 
dealing in this incident, as in the many 
variations of espionage which have 
already been indulged in by all, not so 
much with acts of immorality, but with 
acts of desperation, with unwise, fool- 
ish acts, perhaps, but with the inevitable 
acts of mutual terror, which stem from 
the fearful situation into which the 
world has been allowed to drift. 

That is the larger significance of this 
incident. We will make a great con- 
tribution to the peace of mankind if we 
recognize that significance rather than 
attempt to minimize the incident by pro- 
claiming that the Russians have done 
worse in the past. Mr. Khrushchev, too, 
will make a great contribution to the 
peace of mankind if he concentrates on 
the fearful world situation which gave 
rise to the incident. To do so, however, 
he will have to forgo the urge to don 
the robes of the pulpit and deliver ser- 
mons on morality. He will have to resist 
the obvious temptation to milk this in- 
cident of the last drop of propaganda 
value. 

That may be asking a great deal, for 
I cannot say in all honesty that we have 
done very well on this score in the past. 
Nevertheless, if the Russians, no less 
than ourselves, mean to have peace, if 
we mean to put an end to the fearful 
situation which gives rise to these inci- 
dents, then they, no less than we, must 
make an end to the childlike, black-and- 
white, cowboy-and-Indian, gangster- 
and-policeman interpretation of the 
world and its peoples and what tran- 
spires among them. 

For us, for this Nation, there are other 
reasons—national reasons—why this in- 
cident cannot and must not be put aside 
lightly. There are implications in this 
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incident which go to the very heart of 
our system of representative, responsible 
government. 

The record will show that I have sup- 
ported, as firmly as I have been able, 
the preservation of the primary powers 
of the Presidency, through Republican 
and Democratic administrations, in mat- 
ters pertaining to the conduct of foreign 
policy and defense. The record is avail- 
able in the debates on the Formosa reso- 
lution, on the Eisenhower resolution, and 
on other matters. That support, Mr. 
President, however, was contingent on 
the assumption that the powers of the 
Presidency would be exercised by the 
duly elected, duly constituted President. 
It is one thing for an elected, popularly 
responsive President to exercise these 
enormous powers. It is another for the 
nonelected, nonresponsive bureaucracy 
to take upon itself these powers. 

The President has made it quite clear 
that he had no knowledge of the flight 
of the plane involved in this incident. 
Yet somewhere in this Government, in 
some fashion, orders were given, a chain 
of command was followed. And the net 
result was to bring about the most serious 
damage to our efforts to promote peace. 
The President has been undercut on the 
eve of a major international conference 
at a moment of world crisis. The world- 
wide adverse’ repercussions to the for- 
eign policy of the United States have 
only begun, but they will be heard loudly 
and ominously from Norway to Japan. 
Moreover, this incident or any other of 
this kind might well have accidently set 
off the holocaust of nuclear conflict 
which we have been striving at great cost 
and sacrifice to prevent. 

All of these consequences—these 
damaging consequences—have derived 
from the exercise of the powers of the 
Presidency in foreign relations and de- 
fense, but the powers have been exer- 
cised without the knowledge of the Pres- 
ident and, as far as I am aware, without 
the knowledge of even a member of the 
Cabinet. These consequences, in short, 
may well have derived not from an act 
of responsible representative govern- 
ment, but from what on other occa- 
sions I have tried to define as govern- 
ment by agency rivalry or agency accom- 
modation. 

It is this problem to which the plane 
incident compels us to address our at- 
tention firmly and relentlessly. The 
President played no part in the particular 
incident, but the administration, any 
administration, nevertheless, does bear a 
grave responsibility, for it is incumbent 
on it to provide politically responsible 
leadership to, and popularly responsible 
control over, the bureaucracy. Nor is 
Congress without responsibility. For, 
while the administration conducts the 
foreign relations and defense of the Na- 
tion, Congress can and does color this 
conduct in providing for the agencies 
which serve the President in this con- 
nection. 

The need, now, as it long has been, is 
to see to it that the actions of the agen- 
cies of this Government reflect. the for- 
eign policies which should be laid down 
by the President through the Secretary 
of State. The need is to see to it that 
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when the President and the Secretary of 
State give voice to policies of peace, no 
agency presumes to undo what they say— 
by accident or design. 

It would not be difficult, I suppose, to 
find scapegoats for this incident. Nor 
would it be difficult to make political 
capital of it. The interests of the Na- 
tion and the hope for peace, however, 
will hardly be served by either course. I 
hope all of us will eschew either a blood 
lust for scapegoats or the temptations of 
political advantage in this incident. I 
hope the administration and the Con- 
gress together will strive to get at the 
dangerous flaws in the structure of the 
executive branch of this Government, at 
the grounds of irresponsibility which give 
rise to incidents of this kind, and put an 
end to them before irreparable damage is 
done to the freedom and safety of the 
Nation and to the prospects for peace. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
intended no comment on the incident 
that was so generously ventilated in the 
press yesterday. Whatever I have to 
say, I say entirely on my own responsi- 
bility, and I speak for no one other than 
myself. 

It is now a little over 40 years ago that 
I served in the Army Intelligence Serv- 
ice in Germany. I became familiar with 
our intelligence operations, and I know 
what their general object is, and that 
they proceed in a most realistic fashion. 

One reason why the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was created, and why it 
has been functioning for a good many 
years, is that we recognize the need for 
intelligence service in the Army, in the 
Navy, and in the Air Force; and in 
maintaining such a service, we assume 
a realistic posture, and take account of 
something that is as old as Biblical his- 
tory. I think there is reference in the 
Bible to spies who were concealed, of 
long ago. Those spies, of course, were 
trying to secure information, which one 
may well assume was designed for the 
security of the people whom they rep- 
resented. 

I have read a great deal in this field. 
Every country is forever trying to im- 
plement and to fortify its security by 
obtaining information, wherever and 
whenever it can, which will be useful in 
the cause of security and defense. 

I have no comment to make upon this 
particular incident, but if it fits into 
that pattern it certainly would not be 
singularly strange, I would say. I am 
speaking now as one who served in the 
Intelligence Service of the Army; 
namely, G-2. The business of the service 
was to try to procure information 
wherever it could and whenever it could, 
from whatever source it could, to serve 
the interests of the country. 

I am confident that M. Charles de 
Gaulle, the President of France, is a 
realist in that field. I am confident that 
Prime Minister Macmillan of England 
is an absolute realist in that field. Iam 
certain, having listened to the words of 
and had an opportunity to ask questions 
of the Premier of Russia, Mr. Khru- 
shchev, in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, that he is an absolute realist. 

I will remember as long as I live some- 
thing of Mr. Khrushchev’s irritation 
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when I continued to pursue a line of 
questioning with respect to censored dis- 
patches from Moscow. He finally turned 
off that line of questions by saying sim- 
ply, “How would we know whether these 
correspondents were not spies?” 

We know the Russians take a pretty 
realistic estimate of who comes to their 
country, what their business is, and 
whether they are procuring information 
which may be useful for security and 
defensive purposes. 

I add that the President of the United 
States and the military leaders of our 
country are realists as well. In that con- 
cept and in that estimate they have fol- 
lowed a pattern which is as old as the 
relationships of human beings of dif- 
ferent groups and tribes, which go back 
thousands of years. 

Without commenting specifically upon 
the incident, since I would rather ascer- 
tain, if I can, what all the facts are, I 
think the statement I saw as an Official 
statement yesterday was marked by com- 
plete candor and simply took account of 
the verities which are involved. I am 
certain that in due course there will be 
clarification and there will be some am- 
plification, to set it all in proper perspec- 
tive. 

The acting majority leader is very 
sincerely correct when he says this is no 
occasion for moralizing upon the moral- 
ity or immorality of the business of pro- 
curing information by means of what- 
ever intelligence services are at the com- 
mand of the country. Such conduct has 
been followed for a long time. We have 
been supplying the funds which are nec- 
essary. We do not pry too deeply into 
the techniques, the methods, and the ap- 
proaches which are employed, but we 
are certain that other countries, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, are doing the same 
thing, probably to a degree that makes 
some of our efforts pale perhaps not 
into particular insignificance, but at 
least makes them measure up as being 
much smaller than the amount of money, 
time, and energy which other nations 
devote to the work. 

The Soviet Union’s security network, 
as everyone knows, is really a very, very 
tight network. We have had occasion to 
see how it works. As a member of the 
McCarthy committee long ago, I remem- 
ber a good deal of the testimony which 
was offered at that time, which had a 
direct bearing upon the efforts going on 
in this country to secure information 
which might be useful to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Reference has been 
made by the minority leader to Mr. 
Khrushchev as being an absolute realist 
in this field. 

In view of the fact that the provisions 
of the Litvinov-Roosevelt agreement, en- 
tered into in 1933, provided for the aboli- 
tion of the Comintern, and that the So- 
viets would refrain from espionage work 
in this country, could it not be said that 
there has been constant violation rather 
than observation of that agreement? 

Considering all we know about the 
present efforts of espionage and subver- 
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Communist Party of America, and 
others, would it not also be in order to re- 
fer to Mr. Khrushchev as being a prac- 
ticing realist and a currently practicing 
realist in this field? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The record is an open 
book on that point. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
about 8 o’clock last Saturday evening at 
my home in Lexington I received a call 
from a reporter of the Roanoke Times 
asking if I knew that an American plane 
manned by a Virginia boy had been shot 
down in Russia. I said I had heard 
that news at 6 o’clock. The reporter 
said the Associated Press reported the 
flight was authorized. 

I said, “I cannot believe that is true, 
for any officer to order a man into Rus- 
sia is equivalent to signing his death 
warrant. For any flier to go voluntarily 
into Russia is to commit suicide.” 

I had been hearing testimony pre- 
sented before the Committee on Appro- 
priations by the Central Intelligence 
Agency for 13 years. Never during that 
time were we told what the money was 
to be used for. It was a deep, dark 
secret. I did not know, and today I 
asked a number of members of our De- 
fense Subcommittee if they knew that 
the Central Intelligence Agency owned 
and operated planes, and they said they 
did not. Consequently, I was positive 
it was a military plane, and that no of- 
ficer would have directed the pilot of a 
military plane to fly over Russia. 

The only satisfaction which I have 
from the tragic mistake is the one men- 
tioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], that 
our President and our Secretary of State 
knew nothing about it and had no re- 
sponsibility. However, somebody made 
a tragic blunder. It was not only a 
tragic blunder of trying to send a plane 
across the continent of Russia, but in 
violating the neutrality of two friendly 
nations, for the morning paper indicates 
that the flight was to start in Pakistan 
and to end in the friendly country of 
Norway. That was a gap. Someone 
made a terrible mistake in ordering the 
flight, and it is the second costly mis- 
take in recent years. I point that out 
because we had no notice that the Com- 
munists of North Korea were poised to 
attack South Korea, and when we called 
representatives of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency before us, they said: 

We reported to the President, to the Sec- 
retary of State, to the Pentagon, and to all 
the branches of the military service that 
the North Koreans had assembled close to 
the border an unusual quantity of heavy 
artillery and tanks, but it was not our re- 
sponsibility to evaluate that information. 


The attack started and we knew noth- 
ing about it. We never got any expla- 
nation, when it would have been so easy 
to have divulged such information. We 
had no information at all that the at- 
tack was coming in North Korea when it 
did, catching us flatfooted. We almost 
lost the war before we could get into it 
and bring the necessary troops to bear 
for our defense. 

As has been pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
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MANSFIELD] on the eve of a momentous 
international peace conference. we have 
a decision to make which is very em- 
parrassing. As TI said, it embarrassed me 
not to know that the CIA had planes, 
and I made the statement in all good 
faith that I was shocked, and I would 
not believe that anybody had sent a 
pilot into Russian territory, as alleged, 
and as has since been admitted by our 
State Department. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I listened with intense interest and ap- 
proval to the statement made by the 
distinguished assistant majority leader, 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and to the statement made 
by the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn], re- 
garding the incident of the young man in 
our plane which was shot down over the 
Soviet Union. 

Of course, I regret that this plane was 
shot down and the young man had to 
parachute to safety within the Soviet 
Union. It is to be regretted that on the 
eve of the conference at the summit the 
dictator of the Soviet Union should gain 
@ propaganda advantage from this in- 
cident. 

However, I am neither surprised nor 
shocked by the fact that it is necessary 
for those who have the defense of this 
Nation as their responsibility to be com- 
pelled to penetrate the Iron Curtain in 
any manner possible, and thus penetrate 
the secrecy which surrounds the activi- 
ties of the Soviet Union within its 
borders. 

We know that the Soviet Union has 
submarines off our shores. We know 
that the Russians are engaged in sur- 
veillance within the borders of the 
United States. We know that they have 
spy rings operating within this country. 
We know that it is comparatively easy 
for those in command in the Soviet 
Union to obtain information on the mis- 
Sile strength, the submarine strength, the 
jet air strength, and the rocketry of the 
United States. 

However, we in the United States are 
confronted with a different situation. 
We can obtain that kind of information 
with reference to the Soviet Union only 
by agents within the Soviet Union, by 
intelligence that we are able to gather 
from the Soviet Union, and perhaps by 
aerial reconnaissance. 

Therefore, the latest incident is not 
shocking to me. Those constituents of 
mine in Ohio who have written to me, 
Saying that we should forego the sum- 
mit conference because of this incident, 
are completely wrong, in my opinion. 

It was with a considerable feeling of 
pride that I read the candid and truth- 
ful statement issued by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Herter. Years ago I served in 
the House of Representatives with him. 
He was my colleague there. I regard 
him as a good Secretary of State, in the 
tradition of Cordell Hull, Dean Acheson, 
and other great American Secretaries of 
State. 

I take comfort from the fact that in 
any conference in which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will take part, it will be repre- 
sented by our determined, honest, and 
highly patriotic Secretary of State, Mr. 
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Herter. I am sure that he is fully ca- 
pable of dealing face to face with any 
leader of the Soviet Union. 

Of course, the summit conference 
should be held. If I were to make a pre- 
diction about the fate of the young man 
who had to parachute to safety inside 
the Soviet Union, my prediction would 
be that, instead of being executed, it is 
just as likely that Mr. Khrushchev will 
issue a statement on the eve of the sum- 
mit conference that this young man 
will be given safe conduct out of the 
Soviet Union. 

The people of America are entitled to 
know the facts. Our country is great 
because of the courage, industry, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise of the people back 
home from whom the authority in this 
country comes, not because of a com- 
paratively few people who are in a posi- 
tion of authority in Washington. 

How was it possible for us to ascertain 
the fact that the Soviet Union now has 
a missile lead over this Nation, has more 
intercontinental ballistic missiles in op- 
erational status within the Soviet Union, 
capable of striking targets within this 
country in perhaps 15 or 20 minutes, ex- 
cept by our intelligence penetrating be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? How do we know 
that at the present time the Soviet Union 
has a submarine fleet of perhaps 450 or 
500 submarines, with perhaps a 3-to-l 
supremacy over us—and we must remem- 
ber that Hitler started aggressive war- 
fare with fewer than 70 submarines—ex- 
cept by the enterprise and courage of 
men in our Central Intelligence Agency 
and in our Armed Forces? It is through 
their reports that we in the Senate se- 
cure the facts and are able to bring 
those facts to the knowledge of the 
American people. 

That is why such activities are needed. 
Unfortunately, this Nation is engaged 
in a cold war with the Soviet Union. It 
is not of our will. It is regrettable that 
even a few are losing their lives in it. 
But we should face the facts. 

We in America are living in a grim 
period of international anarchy. Those 
of our leaders who participate in con- 
ferences at the summit with the leaders 
of the Soviet Union will be much better 
off if they are fully informed. The only 
way in which they can be fully informed 
is by intelligence. It is unfortunate if a 
plane is shot down, and the dictator of 
the Soviet Union boasts about a new 
rocket which scored the hit. We should 
be comforted by the thought that be- 
cause of the intelligence we are able to 
obtain, we may also have rockets and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles which 
are fully capable of hitting their targets. 

I am sorry to assert that at the 
moment, largely because of duplication 
in our Armed Forces, the progress of 
the United States is behind that of the 
Soviet Union in rocketry, intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, and submarine 
strength. We in Congress must close 
our ranks in order to close that gap. 
We must encourage meetings at the sum- 
mit and conferences with the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. The more often those 
conferences take place with our dele- 
gation, headed by men of determination, 
buttressed by information obtained 
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through our intelligence, the greater the 
likelihood will be that we may eventually 
have complete disarmament, with ade- 
quate safeguards. Then the leaders of 
the Soviet Union will be compelled to 
abide by and obey the agreements which 
they enter into. 

So, in this hour, instead of being criti- 
cal, instead of saying that we are shocked 
with this matter, let us be realists, as 
are the distinguished assistant majority 
leader and the distinguished minority 
leader. Let us close our ranks and back 
up with determination our leaders who 
will participate in the summit confer- 
ence. We want them to confer with the 
utmost determination for the welfare 
and safety of the American people. I 
am confident that they will do just that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish I might agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], 
but I find it difficult to close ranks be- 
hind the President in the case of an in- 
cident about which the State Depart- 
ment and the administration say he 
knew nothing. 

It seems to me that the decision to 
fiy a plane across the heartland of Rus- 
sia is one which should have been made 
at the highest levels of Government in 
this country. I will not dispute the 
statement of the administration that the 
President knew nothing about it. But if 
he did not—and I hope he did—I say 
that that fact is a worse indictment than 
if he had knowledge of it and had ap- 
proved it. 

I introduced early in this Congress a 
resolution for the establishment of a 
Joint Commission on Intelligence Infor- 
mation. Similar proposed legislation 
has been introduced by other Members 
of Congress in this Congress and in pre- 
vious Congresses. 

In 1953, the Hoover Commission un- 
dertook a study of intelligence and infor- 
mation services in the United States and 
recommended that a joint committee be 
established, so that Congress might 
exercise some kind of continuous sur- 
veillance over the intelligence activities 
of our Government. 

It seems to me that the events which 
have occurred since 1955, when this rec- 
ommendation was made, underscore the 
wisdom of that recommendation. 

In the case of the Suez crisis, we were 
told that our Intelligence Service had no 
advance knowledge, and that we had 
not anticipated any such action. 

Again, in the case of the Hungarian 
revolt, the indications were that our in- 
telligence had really not anticipated 
that any such event would occur, even 
though we were told that the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe were 
giving what were taken to be assurances 
of some kind of support from the United 
States in the event that revolts did oc- 
cur in the middle European area. 

When the Vice President went to South 
America and was the object of several 
unpleasant incidents in that country, our 
Government received conflicting reports. 
Some said that intelligence had warned 
against his going; some said that in- 
telligence thought he was going to re- 
ceive a most pleasant reception. 
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In general, Russian progress and ad- 
vancements in the field of science seem 
to have been unknown to our Intelligence 
Agency. The administration expressed 
surprise at the great progress which was 
being made. With the launching of the 
Russian sputnik in 1957, our Govern- 
ment became aware that Russia was no 
longer a country in which science was in 
its primitive stage. 

In general, the intelligence which we 
have received, or at least that which has 
been given to Congress and the public 
with regard to Soviet activities has been 
inadequate and behind the times. 

Now we have been confronted with 
an incident which has been variously re- 
ported and variously explained. A test 
pilot for Lockheed, we are told, was fly- 
ing an intelligence mission over the 
heart of the Soviet Union. I think Con- 
gress has the responsibility to ascertain 
what the facts are in this case. 

Is our intelligence now being let out 
on contract to private enterprise? Is 
this the explanation we are to accept? I 
urge the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to hold hearings on 
this question. I hope he will hold hear- 
ings on the proposition of establishing a 
Joint Commission on Intelligence and 
Information. I think this is a responsi- 
bility which rests on the entire Congress, 
Democratic and Republican alike, but one 
which rests particularly upon the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I, too, am disturbed 
about the comment that the aircraft in 
question was being piloted by a Lock- 
heed test pilot having civilian status. I 
am also disturbed about the position 
which NASA may play in this particular 
picture, as evidenced by one of the news- 
paper articles. 

I am certain the Senator from Minne- 
sota recalls that in 1958 Congress author- 
ized NASA as an independent agency, 
and declared that it was the policy of the 
United States that activity in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes, 
and authorized NASA in the authoriz- 
ing legislation toward that end. 

It was further declared that such ac- 
tivities should be directed by the Space 
agency, and that the Department of De- 
fense would assume all responsibility in 
connection with the peace and security 
of our country in connection with mili- 
tary operations. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota whether, if NASA is actually 
involved in this matter, it would appear 
to him that they have far exceeded their 
constitutional authority as designated by 
Congress in the Space Act of 1958. 

Mr. McCARTHY. ‘They certainly 
would be in clear violation of the intent 
of Congress and would prejudice the po- 
sition of NASA, both in the United States 
and throughout the rest of the world, as 
an agency having potentially great in- 
fluence for peace. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 
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Mr. CANNON. In one of the news- 
papers I saw an article in which it was 
stated that perhaps NASA had loaned 
the airplane, which presumably it 
owned, to some other agency, for oper- 
ation in that area. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the Senate to section 201(e) (4), of title 
II of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958. Subsection (e) of section 
201 covers the specific duties of the 
President, and provides, among other 
things: 

In conformity with the provisions of sec- 
tion 102 of this act, it shall be the duty of 
the President to— 


And now I drop down to subsection 
(4)— 

(4) provide for effective cooperation be- 
tween the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Department of De- 
fense in all such activities, and specify 
which of such activities may be carried on 
concurrently by both such agencies notwith- 
standing the assignment of primary respon- 
sibility therefor to one or the other of such 
agencies. 


In view of that provision and also in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota that the President dis- 
claims any knowledge of, or responsibil- 
ity for, this incident, would it appear 
that if NASA has, in effect, engaged in 
a cooperative agreement with the De- 
partment of Defense, without the knowl- 
edge or authority of the President, NASA 
has thereby exceeded its authority, inso- 
far as this act of Congress is concerned? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I certainly must 
answer the Senator’s question in the af- 
firmative, and must say that the Presi- 
dent, either himself or through his 
agents or representatives, has failed to 
meet the responsibility which the Con- 
gress has imposed upon him by means of 
that act. 

But this is not surprising, because the 
thesis under which this administration 
seems to operate is one which has devel- 
oped under the French monarchy, which 
was that if anything went wrong, the 
King was not to be blamed, but the fault 
was to be placed on one of his advisers. 
It was said that that led to civil obe- 
dience. But it did not lead to good gov- 
ernment. 

I fear that the same thesis is being 
followed by the present administration 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether, in view of these cir- 
cumstances, it appears that at least this 
incident was very poorly timed, most ill 
conceived, and very improperly handled, 
regardless of who assumes the responsi- 
bility or is chargeable with it, at a time 
when we are trying to negotiate in good 
faith, in order to derive some benefits 
and some good out of the forthcoming 
conference. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Nevada. The ac- 
curacy of his conclusions and observa- 
tions is obvious; and I thank the Senator 
for his contributions. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as an 
American, I am most gratified that, with 
regard to the plane incident, the majority 
leader of the Senate has made a prompt 
appeal for national unity, and has said 
this is a time for all Americans to keep 
their heads and to dedicate themselves to 
the unity of the country. I am also very 
proud of the fact that the majority whip 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] has assumed—as he al- 
ways does—a responsible attitude in a 
time of the occurrence of critical devel- 
opments in our national life. 

I particularly deplore any attempt to 
make political capital out of a situation 
which evolves from the fact that it is the 
duty of the intelligence forces of the 
United States at all times to protect the 
security of the United States. 

I suggest that this would be a very good 
time to look at the other side of the coin, 
and to ask ourselves what kind of furor 
would arise if our forces were not alert; 
what sort of reaction would be expected 
from the country and from the Congress 
if it were to appear that explosions, the 
development of new and terrible weap- 
ons, or secret activities of a menacing and 
hostile nature, were taking place on the 
part of the Soviet Government, and we 
were unaware of them. 

Mr. President, in the Second World 
War, I was a naval intelligence officer in 
the Pacific; and I think it is the height 
of naivete for anyone to contend that es- 
pionage is not practiced by all major na- 
tions at all times. 

Not to admit that we are embarrassed 
by this event would be a lack of candor. 
Not to admit that we have violated the 
llth commandment—namely, Thou 
shalt not get caught—would also be a 
lack of candor. 

But, Mr. President, it would be far 
worse if our country were not alert to 
detect any activity, anywhere in the 
world, which menaces the security of the 
United States. 

I suppose it is to be expected that some 
people, at some times, in some places, 
will attempt to make political capital of 
an event of that kind. The responsible 
leadership of this body has not done so. 
I would not in the least be surprised to 
find someone writing in the press or 
some other person attempt to link this 
incident to the West Virginia primary or 
to some other unrelated event. 

But, Mr. President, the plain facts, as 
I view them, are that we are supporting, 
and we must support, the intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States; and that if 
those intelligence activities have fallen 
short, we have the right to inquire and 
to investigate. I raise no objection to 
having the Congress inform itself fully 
of the circumstances in connection with 
this matter. 

But there is a great difference between 
investigating to determine the facts and 
investigating for political advantage. 

I suggest that the Congress, and this 
body in particular, inasmuch as I speak 
as a Member of this body, confine itself 
to a determination of the facts, and that 
such inquiry be at all times carefully 
limited to protecting the security of the 
United States and to protecting the mil- 
itary and civilian methods by which we 
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assure that security, and that at all times 
we be sure that we strike the proper bal- 
ance between the proper administration 
of the program and the necessity for the 
program itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks, 
an editorial published in the New York 
Tribune and an editorial published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, both bearing 


this date. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
NON in the chair). Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
9, 1960] 


Our PLANE Was SHOT DOWN 


There is no obscuring the fact that the 
prestige of the United States has received 
a blow. When the Russians shot down a 
reconnaissance plane deep in their terri- 
tory, captured the pilot and his films and 
discovered his flight plan, Premier Khru- 
shchev exploited the event with great 
shrewdness to undercut the American stand 
at the summit. 

The special difficulty at this time is that 
the summit conference is generally expected 
to deal mostly with intangibles. The chief 
hope of the world is for some relaxation of 
tensions springing from the meeting of the 
heads of government. To achieve that and 
to avert pressures which the Soviet Union 
is expected to exert for a change in the 
status of Berlin and Germany, the West 
must bring into play all the moral authority 
it can muster. 

In the eyes of very many that moral au- 
thority has been impaired at a critical mo- 
ment. Even those who accept the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining intelligence 
services to learn as much as possible about 
the massive military machine poised against 
the free world by the Soviet Union must 
question why this particular flight—on the 
face of it a very dangerous one—was made 
at this particular time. 

Perhaps the answer may never be known 
to the public. In the nature of things, in- 
telligence activities are secret in virtually all 
their aspects—if any of the latter become 
known, it is almost always an error. In this 
instance, the United States must face up to 
the consequences of such an error. But 
the consequences should not be overstated. 

In the first place, the downing of the 
American plane, however costly its diplo- 
matic and propaganda effects, is no argu- 
ment whatever against intelligence work in 
general. The world in which we live makes 
such work supremely necessary to the se- 
curity of this Nation and all its allies. 

The number of Communist spies who have 
been caught, the ramifications of their net- 
work of espionage, sabotage, and subversion 
are common knowledge. To meet this by the 
most efficient possible system of intelligence 
and counterintelligence is a first responsi- 
bility of any free government. 

In the second place, however gleeful Mr. 
Khrushchev and the Soviet press may be 
over the episode, whatever doubts it may 
stir among the uninformed, it does not affect 
in the slightest the basic goals of the United 
States and the West. 

The freedom of 2 million residents of West 
Berlin is no less important because of the 
public revelation that the United States has 
engaged in a form of reconnaissance that 
both sides have practiced for years. The 
safeguarding of West Germany is no less 
significant. The need for controlled dis- 
armament is even more evident. 
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Finally, while many Americans will be dis- 
turbed and unhappy over the equivocal posi- 
tion in which their Government has been 
placed, there is no disunity here. The 
American people insist that their guardians 
be alert. If that involves errors or incidents 
the price may be high—but not as high as 
being taken unawares by aggression. Sena- 
tor LYNDON JOHNSON, in offering his support 
and that of the Democratic Party to the 
President in this crisis, put the fundamental 
American reaction well: 

“We do not know just how far Premier 
Khrushchev intends to push his saber rat- 
tling. But we do know just how far Ameri- 
cans intend to go to preserve their free- 
doms—right to the limit. And by that I 
mean all Americans—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike.” 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 9, 
1960 


FacInc Up TO REALITIES 


The State Department has made the best 
of a bad situation in explaining the mission 
of the U.S. plane that Premier Khrushchev 
says was shot down over Russian territory. 

Millions of Americans are shocked by the 
State Department’s pronouncement. Some 
find it hard to believe this country would 
engage deliberately in activities intended to 
learn secrets behind the Iron Curtain. 

Serious errors of judgment may have been 
made somewhere in the ranks of U.S. intel- 
ligence when the American plane was per- 
mitted to fly over the Soviet border so close 
to the scheduled opening of important East- 
West summit talks in Paris 1 week from 
today. The United States and allies find 
themselves in an extremely embarrassing 
and disadvantageous position as Mr. Khru- 
shchev gloats over the alleged capture and 
confession of an American spy. 

It would be unfair, however, to condemn 
whoever was responsible for this flight until 
all the facts are known. The situation is 
muddled at the moment. While a serious 
blunder appears to have been made by some- 
one, it should be borne in mind that a func- 
tion of intelligence is to safeguard the Na- 
tion against surprise attack at all times. 

Suspension of U.S. flights near the Russian 
border during the presummit period would 
seem on the surface a wise move to avert 
precisely the kind of crisis which now has 
arisen. But an important question is 
whether the plane was sent aloft for some 
purpose essential to American security. 

Suppose, for example, that U.S. intelli- 
gence operations along the Iron Curtain had 
been suspended until after the summit con- 
ference in the interests of peace and good- 
will. And suppose that Russia took advan- 
tage of this lapse in American security to 
stage a surprise foray aaginst, say, the Mid- 
dle East. Under such circumstances the very 
persons who now loudly condemn U.S. in- 
telligence officers for sending a plane over 
Russia would protest even louder their fail- 
ure to be constantly on the alert. 

Hardly a week goes by without someone 
in Congress quoting the latest intelligence 
estimates of Russian military strength. It 
has long been obvious that such information 
is obtained through a system of espionage, 
whether conducted from the air or on the 
ground. As the State Department said, “In- 
telligence collection activities are practiced 
by all countries and the Soviet Union has 
not been lagging behind in this field.” 

Disclosure of the U.S. plane’s real mission 
does not necessarily reflect bad faith on 
Government spokesmen who previously said 
the aircraft was on a weather research flight. 
It is common procedure for intelligence op- 
erations to be disguised and many persons 
in official capacity may have thought the 
purpose was weather research. 
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Of immediate urgency is the need for a 
personal interview with the pilot of the 
plane by American Embassy Officials in Mos- 
cow. This might shed new light on the 
story of the pilot’s confession. 

Senator LYNDON JoHNSsON, we believe, per- 
formed a service to the country and gave 
good advice to the American people in issu- 
ing a prompt appeal for national unity. The 
Democratic majority leader of the Senate 
did not exaggerate in the slightest when he 
said “there is no doubt that a serious in- 
ternational crisis may be in the making.” 
This is, as JoHNSON said, a “time for all 
Americans to keep their heads” and “dedi- 
cate themselves to the unity of the country.” 

It is a time, too, for all Americans to face 
up to the grim realities of the cold war and 
not be misled by Khrushchev’s self-right- 
eous sneers at the integrity of the United 
States. 

DISARMAMENT AND THE RECENT AIRPLANE 

INCIDENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
in this morning’s mail from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin a resolution in rela- 
tion to disarmament. This resolution, 
and bearing in mind the facts which de- 
veloped yesterday in relation to the 
United States plane that was shot down 
over Russia, caused me ask myself a few 
questions. I remember back in the early 
1930’s when the Japanese walked out 
on the League of Nations. I remember 
that the great talk then was disarma- 
ment, and after the First World War 
we did partially disarm. We dismantled 
a great deal of our Navy, and the hopes 
and the prayers of all the people were 
toward the end that war would be no 
more. 

Then I remember that, after the Jap- 
anese walked out at Geneva, they started 
building up their forces. I remember 
that Pearl Harbor then came upon us. 
We were asleep, and thought it could not 
happen. I remember listening to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt give his tremendous chal- 
lenge, and we declared war. 

Another question that came to my 
mind was: What was the effect of the 
shooting down of our plane? Would it 
affect the summit conference? In my 
humble opinion, the answer is, “No.” 
We have been playing poker too long. 
Khrushchev is one of the great inter- 
national poker players on the world 
stage. He came over to this country. 
We took him in. He went back. A few 
months ago we thought everything was 
going to be as sweet as honey, and then 
he started in with his abuse. The re- 
sult was that we received letters from 
people telling us that the thing to do is 
disarm. 

Mr. President, in my humble opinion, 
every man who will sit down at the coun- 
cil table and everyone who will be asso- 
ciated with the negotiations will be men 
who know history. The plane incident 
undoubtedly has had a great effect upon 
the people in America, whose eyes were 
again closing, as they were before Pearl 
Harbor. 

I am satisfied that all the bluster of 
Khrushchev is some more of his poker- 
playing attitude. He knows that for a 
long time we have had our airplanes 
along the boundary line. 

As was stated on the floor today, 
Khrushchev’s agents are right in the 
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United States. They are in South Amer- 
ica. They are in every capital of South 
America. ‘They are in the espionage 
game 24 hours a day. If we read some 
of the comments in the European papers, 
we would think the common people of 
Europe have their eyes closed to the 
realities of life. Why do we have our 
Army over there? Why do we have our 
bases in Turkey, Greece, and elsewhere? 
Why do we have our airplanes there? It 
must be that we feel it is necessary to es- 
tablish a deterrent. It must be, as a Sen- 
ator said on the floor a little while ago, 
that it is necessary for us to know what 
is going on behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain. Khrushchev knows what is go- 
ing on on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain in every nation in Europe—in fact, 
in every nation in the world. Conse- 
quently, when people talk about this in- 
cident having a bad effect upon the 
summit conference, I cannot agree. In 
my humble opinion, it means there are 
going to be realists there; and the great- 
est realist of all will be Khrushchev him- 
self. 

The President, after Camp David, of 
which Khrushchev talked so much, and 
after the experience of the last several 
months with Khrushchev, is certainly 
alert. 

One other word, Mr. President. Some 
persons want to place responsibility for 
this incident somewhere. I ask them 
again, Why do we have airplanes in 
Europe? Why are we training some of 
our young men in the intelligence field? 
Of course, we are not supposed to in- 
vade another country, but we are living 
in a time when it is important for us to 
know what is going on behind that Iron 
Curtain. As was stated, we have had 
reconnaissance planes for a long time. 
What about Russia? Does Russia have 
some? Yes. Do those airplanes cross 
the boundary lines? Well, we have not 
shot any of them down, but they do not 
have to fly across the boundary lines to 
get the information they want, because 
they have their people in every nation 
of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to remind the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the Senate is operating 
under the 3-minute limitation. Does the 
Senator wish to ask for more time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the able 
Senator from Wisconsin may proceed 
for another 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will yield, I 
have no desire to urge him not to com- 
plete his speech, but how much longer 
does he wish to take? I have something 
to present for the morning hour. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall finish in about 
60 seconds. 

Mr. CLARK. Please take more than 
that. 

Mr. WILEY. Such courtesy by the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is really beyond the 
stage at which I can thank the Senators 
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for their complimentary attitude, but I 
do wish to express my gratitude. 

I was reasoning out loud, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about the effect of the news of the 
shooting down of our plane. I think 
more than ever it will mean we will be 
alert. The American people will be alert. 
The Armed Forces will be alert. 

It may have an effect on the coming 
conference, that those who are engineer- 
ing the deal will become more realistic 
and will realize that some kind of a solu- 
tion must be found which will bring about 
@ partial disarmament—not a partial dis- 
armament of alertness but a partial dis- 
armament in the weapons of war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the reso- 
lution of the University of Wisconsin be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCON- 
SIN—MILWAUKEE 

To the Honorable Christian A. Herter, Edi- 

tors of the Milwaukee Journal and Sen- 

tinel, the Governor of Wisconsin, the 

Senators and Representatives of Wiscon- 

sin in the Congress of the United States: 

The current disarmament negotiations at 
Geneva and the impending summit talks 
impel us, members of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, to rec- 
ommend to your attention the following 
statement, originally prepared and endorsed 
by 105 members of the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University and Goucher College. 
This statement represents our personal views: 

“Never have the peoples of the world spent 
so much on armament in time of peace and 
never have they been so insecure. During 
the past year the arms competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union has 
become more intense than ever. The con- 
tinuing spread of nuclear weapons to an 
enlarging circle of nations increases the 
danger of war and makes disarmament ever 
more difficult. The survival of civilization 
requires the control of armaments of un- 
limited power and their eventual elimina- 
tion as instruments of national policy. 

“The Soviets in disarmament negotiations 
have shown suspicion of American proposals 
for inspection and control, and our own rep- 
resentatives have been reluctant to consider 
any scheme that would not eliminate every 
risk of deception. But every alternative open 
to the United States involves risk. Insist- 
ence upon a perfect system only insures that 
there will be no inspection and no control; 
the result must be an unrestricted arms 
race which sooner or later will almost cer- 
tainly bring about unrestricted nuclear war. 
The present impasse must be broken. 

“Serious as are the conflicting interests 
between the United States and the USS.R., 
both countries, we believe, have been too 
preoccupied with their differences and not 
enough concerned with their common goals. 
Americans need not shed all their skepticism 
about Soviet words and actions; successful 
international agreements are based more on 
mutual advantage than on trust. Although 
the prevailing attitude of distrust has made 
agreement difficult, the American and Soviet 
positions on a test ban are now very close 
as a result of mutual concessions. Any 
resolution of the remaining differences is 
preferable to the dangers which would follow 
a breakdown of negotiations. 

“The United States and the Soviet Union 
have a strong common interest in preventing 
the spread of nuclear weapons, which appears 
inevitable without an agreement to stop 
testing. Recent administration suggestions 
that such weapons be furnished to American 
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allies would, if carried out, jeopardize fur- 
ther negotiations to end the arms race. 

“We believe that the test ban is an essen- 
tial first step toward comprehensive arms 
control. In view of the gravity of the pres- 
ent situation we are convinced that the 
United States should, if necessary, accept 
considerable risks to achieve the goal of 
general disarmament in order to avoid the 
far greater risks attendant upon continuing 
the arms race.” 

Arthur P. Becker, Professor of Economics; 
Neal Billings, Professor of Elementary 
Education; Mrs. Lois Griggs, Professor 
of Elementary Education; Lee Law- 
rence, Professor of History; James 
March, Professor of Commerce; L. H. 
Matthews, Professor and Director of 
Financial Aids; H. O. Engelmann, As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology; Gerald Gleason, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion; J. A. Leer, Associate Professor 
of Commerce; John L. Phelan, As- 
sociate Professor of History; I. D. Rin- 
der, Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology; C. G. Screven, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology; Don- 
ald R. Shea, Associate Professor of 
Political Science; Mrs. Freida Voigt, 
Associate Professor of German; T. W. 
Walton, Associate Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education; Manuel Gottlieb, 
Visiting Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics; Harold Altman, Assistant 
Professor of Art; Martin L. Cohnstaedt, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology; Bernard Knieger, As- 
sistant Professor of English; Ted Kray- 
nik, Assistant Professor of Art; Eric 
Schenker, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics: Harold Altman, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology; Marvin Summers, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science; J. Dale 
Chastain, Instructor of Political 
Science; Justin Replogle, Instructor of 
English; Peter Sinclair, Instructor of 
Art; Mrs. C. Shannon, A. Clarke 
Hogensuck. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
know all of us were tremendously 
shocked to read in the paper and to 
hear over the radio the account of the 
shooting down of an American plane 
over the Soviet Union. The one thing 
that we must derive from this incident 
is that the cold war is still going on. 
We must remember that Communist 
dogma, doctrine, and philosophy is 
pledged to the destruction of all that we 
in the free world hold dear. We must 
remember that the Soviet Union is con- 
tinuing to seek ways and means of sub- 
verting us and taking us over, destroy- 
ing our system in whatever way may pre- 
sent itself to them. They obviously 
know a great deal about us. They have 
not only an efficient espionage system, 


_ but we in this democracy and free world 


continue to reveal facts and figures about 
almost everything which we have any- 
way. They do know a lot about us. 
Those in our Government whose respon- 
sibility it is to protect and defend us 
against what might be at any moment 
an onslaught from the Soviet Union 
have a responsibility to try to find out 
everything that is possible to find out 
about the capability of the Soviet Union. 
If they did not do so, those who are 
charged with the responsibility, which I 
presume are the CIA and, in some 
measure, the Defense Department, I be- 
lieve would be dilatory in their respon- 
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sibility to provide protection to the peo- 
ple of the United States. The unfortu- 
nate fact about this particular episode 
is that this particular plane was shot 
down, and the world is now reminded 
that we live in a cold and difficult world, 
that things have not eased off a great 
deal despite the fact that we have a lot of 
soft conversation and soft and appeas- 
ing words from time to time from the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. But ideology 
hardness still exists. They have pledged 
and dedicated their resources to the de- 
struction of democracy, and particu- 
larly to the destruction of the system 
under which we live. It is unfortunate 
that events have turned out the way 
they have, but I believe the lesson we 
must remind ourselves always to keep in 
mind is that while from time to time 
the cold war gets a little colder and then 
moves into a hot stage—fortunately, 
not a shooting stage—nonetheless the 
hard, ideological fact still exists that the 
Communists are seeking ways to get ad- 
vantage of us, and in our own interest, 
to protect ourselves from them, we must 
continue in every way we can to learn 
what are their intentions, and specifi- 
cally what are their capabilities. 

I hope this particular episode will not 
necessarily put us on the defensive when 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State go to the summit 
conference. I do not think it need put 
us on the defensive. I believe this is a 
fact of life which almost everybody 
realized was going on. Almost every- 
one realized that we are trying to gather 
information about the Soviet Union 
wherever and whenever we can. That 
we are doing so is now before the pub- 
lic. We would be ashamed of ourselves 
if we were not pursuing this course. We 
would be derelict in our duty if we were 
not attempting to learn everything that 
we could about them. Now that it is 
out, I do not think there is any great 
cause for us to go on the defensive. It 
is unfortunate the information has been 
revealed in the manner in which it was. 
Nevertheless I think the long and estab- 
lished record demonstrates that our 
whole purpose and intention is defen- 
sive in nature. We have not over the 
course of 20 years sought to be aggres- 
sive against any country. We have not 
sought to take over any country, either 
through military aggression or subver- 
sion, and when we seek information it 
is only in the nature of acquiring exact 
information so that we may defend our- 
selves and so that we may defend other 
nations who are incapable of defending 
themselves and whom we list in the free 
world bloc. I believe we have the duty 
to learn everything we can about them. 
Therefore I hope and expect that this 
incident should not put us on the defen- 
sive, and I hope the people of this Na- 
tion will not think it has. 

I hope the people of this Nation will 
not think it has put us into a difficult 
Situation with respect to the forthcom- 
ing developments at the summit con- 
ference. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to be associated with 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatHers]. I would like 
to add that if the Russians were half as 
tolerant and free in letting American 
citizens travel over Russia as we are to- 
ward Russian citizens traveling over the 
United States, events like this would not 
occur. Only about a year or two ago an 
aerial picture of the Washington area 
was published in a Washington news- 
paper. I suppose every Russian could 
get an aerial picture of every city in the 
United States without having to fly mil- 
itary planes over the United States. 
They have access to all this informa- 
tion, and yet we are denied any infor- 
mation as far as Russia is concerned. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
completely agree with the able Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. We 
give information to the Russians which 
they, of course, do not give to us, and 
yet we in our own interest have to find 
out what we can about what they are 
doing, and if our people did not do so, 
they would be derelict in their duty and 
exposing us to an unnecessary danger. 

Undoubtedly the plan did not work as 
undoubtedly somebody had planned it 
would work. I suppose it was planned 
so that the men would not be detected. 
However, I do not believe there is any 
justification for us suddenly to throw up 
our hands in holy horror and say, “This 
should not go on.” 

In this practical world in which Soviet 
Russia is pledged to destroy us and are 
building capabilities to destroy us we 
have to know what they are doing, and 
I am sure the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles of the CIA, and the President will 
move on in their efforts to demonstrate, 
probably from this particular incident, 
that it would be better all around if we 
could have inspection as we have asked 
for of what is going on in their country, 
so that we can on that inspection bring 
about a disarmament proposal by which 
we would disarm and they would disarm, 
so that this kind of action would not be 
necessary. It lends emphasis to the 
thought that we should pursue a mean- 
ingful and useful disarmament program 
coupled with a proper inspection pro- 
gram so that we can lessen attention and 
do away with this kind of espionage sys- 
tem on their part as well as on ours. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I have 
not discussed this matte> with any other 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; therefore, what I shall say at this 
time represents my own thinking. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I feel some responsibility in 
connection with international develop- 
ments; and I strongly urge that the ad- 
ministration suggest to the Secretary of 
State, to the head of the CIA, Mr. Allen 
Dulles, and to others, that they tell us 
what happened in Russia, particularly 
in the case of the plane that was shot 
down. 

I understand they have limited the 
explanation, at least at this time, in par- 
ticular, to the leadership of the Senate 
and to the chairmen and the ranking 
minority members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Armed Services 
Comunittee. 
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As one member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I wish to protest against 
this situation—not against the giving of 
the information to them, but against the 
fact that the information is not being 
given to every member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

This Russian matter is very serious, 
very embarrassing, and very humiliating. 
If members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee are to accept their respon- 
sibility in connection with service on that 
committee, it seems to me they are en- 
titled to have the facts, and to have them 
today, not tomorrow. 

So I want the other members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to know 
how I feel, and I want the Senate to know 
how I feel, and I want the administra- 
tion to know how I feel. 

I believe the time has come for us to 
tighten our belts and tighten up our ac- 
tivities and our actions and our thoughts, 
and to clarify our policies, and to know 
in what direction the country is going 
and what is occurring, and not constant- 
ly be put in the position of being em- 
barassed and humiliated and having to 
deal without knowledge of the full and 
complete facts in connection with inci- 
dents which develop from time to time, 
and which prove embarassing to me, both 
as a citizen and as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
execution of one’s duties as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee de- 
pends completely upon the accuracy of 
the information and the knowledge he 
has concerning the problems which are 
to be solved. If knowledge of what is 
happening is not in the possession of a 
member of the committee, his ultimate 
judgment can be rooted only in guesses, 
and never in facts. If it happens that 
his judgment is rooted in facts, it comes 
only as an accident. That would be a 
most dangerous method of trying to ex- 
ecute his duty. 

I would like to know the basic facts 
surrounding the incident that occurred 
in the Soviet. It does not necesserily 
follow that I at this time condone or do 
not condone what has happened. I will 
not believe that at this moment there 
are not in the United States many repre- 
sentatives of Communist Russia and 
other Communist nations that are gath- 
ering information about what we are 
doing. 

In our system of government the abil- 
ity to get information is simpler for the 
Soviet to get than it is for our Govern- 
ment to get it from the Soviet. Hence, 
the Soviet, though it is complaining, 
should remember that in its methods of 
operation it undoubtedly has, within the 
boundaries of our country, persons who 
are spying and trying to get possession 
of information that will serve the cause 
of Russia. That fact, however, does not 
mean that I at this time condone what 
has happened. I would like to know. 
We have a Central Intelligence Agency. 
We rely upon it for information given to 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committees and the Foreign Relations 


Committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Ohio will agree with me that as members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
he and I are, we ought to have the facts; 
will he not? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have already said 
that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator has 
stated it. I wanted to emphasize that 
fact. That was the purpose of my say- 
ing what I just said. We do not get the 
facts. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur in what the 
Senator has said. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We cannot pass 
judgment upon these facts. Why they 
would ignore every member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee except two is 
something I shall never understand. 
Are we second-class members of the com- 
mittee, or second-class citizens? My 
people of Indiana want me to have the 
facts as best I can ascertain them as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I am sure that is true of the 
able Senator from Ohio. We do not get 
the facts. I am not criticizing anybody 
for what happened over there, because I 
do not know the facts. I am just plead- 
ing to get the facts, and I know that is 
what the able Senator from Ohio wishes 
to have. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At this morning’s 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I suggested to the chairman that 
Secretary of State Herter and Mr. Dulles 
should appear before our committee. I 
made that suggestion on the basis of 
wanting to learn the background and the 
circumstances of the incident in the So- 
viet. About 5 or 10 minutes ago, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] told 
me that Mr. Dulles, of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and Secretary of State 
Herter were in a meeting room down- 
stairs, to be attended by the members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
one other committee. I went to that 
room and gained admittance only to be 
told it was a closed meeting for the lead- 
ers of the Senate and the leaders of the 
House and two members of certain com- 
mittees. I do not know which commit- 
tees they were. To my embarrassment, I 
had to leave. A newspaperman asked 
me why I was leaving, and, facetiously, I 
said I was thrown out. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr.CAPEHART. That is my position. 
I would like to know who was responsi- 
ble for limiting the meeting to just a few. 
If I remember correctly, it is the entire 
committee that passes upon matters be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
as well as the Armed Services Committee. 
Why should those attending the meeting 
be limited to just a few? It makes one 
sort of suspicious as to what the purpose 
of it is. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ido not know that it 
makes me suspicious at all—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps that was 
not a good word. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But I do agrée with 
the Senator from Indiana that, as a Sen- 
ator burdened with certain responsibili- 
ties, and required to answer questions of 
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the citizens of my State, I ought to know 
in the fullest degree possible what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In my opinion, 
there are too many mistakes being made. 
As the Senator well knows, I was pub- 
licly opposed to the Khrushchev-Eisen- 
hower-Nixon visits back and forth, and I 
think history is proving I was right. 

I do not know about Ohio, but I just 
came back from Indiana, and our people 
are very much concerned about this mat- 
ter. It is a serious matter. They are 
beginning to wonder if we in Washing- 
ton know what is going on in the world. 
It is about time that the administration, 
which must accept the responsibility for 
this sort of thing, took the Senate and 
the House of Representatives into their 
confidence. Perhaps we could be of 
some help to them. God knows, they 
need it, if I can read the record and the 
times correctly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to giv- 
ing us information about how much 
money we should spend for national de- 
fense and for mutual aid, we have had 
the Central Intelligence Agency repre- 
sentatives testify before our committee. 
When those representatives came before 
the committee, I assumed they implied 
they were getting :nformation about the 
Soviet. That fact would lead to the 
question, How are they getting the infor- 
mation? Is it being gotten through vol- 
untary revelation by the Soviet of what 
itisdoing? ‘The answer to that question 
manifestly would be in the negative. The 
next question is, If you are giving us in- 
formation, how should we assume you 
got it? 

I would like to know, in discussions 
that would be had in an adequate meet- 
ing. I am disappointed in the fact that 
we have not been given the right to at- 
tend the meeting. However, I do not 
want to conclude that that right will not 
be made available to us. The justice of 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Indiana to me would indicate that it is 
indispensable that the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee hear what 
has happened. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is not any 
question about it. We ought not to be 
on the committee unless we are entitled 
to all the facts; and it is within the next 
24, 48, or 72 hours that decisions ought 
to be made on what to say and how to 
handle this matter. A summit confer- 
ence is coming up a week from today, and 
yet we find now that we do not have the 
facts. We cannot attend the meeting. 
I do not want to say anything more about 
it, because I do not want to do anything 
that is in any way going to give any 
satisfaction to Mr. Khrushchev; but I 
believe I know that the people of this 
Nation want to know what has happened, 
and they are entitled to know what has 
happened, because we are being pushed 
around all over the world, even by a 
little fellow named Castro, down in Cuba. 

How long will this go on? The people 
are beginning to wonder, and I think 
rightly so. One of the reasons I think 
they wonder is that we in the Senate, 
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who serve on committees responsible for 
these things, do not have the facts. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want to separate the 
two propositions. First, is our right to 
know what is going on, our right to hear 
the testimony of the persons who al- 
legedly know. Second, is the question, 
What should be our realistic course? 

When we approach the second ques- 
tion, of course, in a measure we have to 
be influenced by our knowledge of what 
the Soviet Union is doing. Is the Soviet 
Union keeping people in our country— 
perhaps even sitting in the galleries of 
the Senate—to learn what is going on? 
That is the second question. 

Mr. CAPEHART., I do not think there 
is any question that the Soviets do have 
spies in our country. We have spies in 
their country. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why have we had so 
much misinformation in connection with 
the matter? The first day it was one 
thing, the second day it was another 
thing, the third day another thing, and 
the fourth day another thing. There are 
a lot of questions which ought to be 
answered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My hope and expecta- 
tion is that shortly the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will be 
accorded the right, to which they are 
entitled, to hear a narration of what ac- 
tually happened. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, that 
was the purpose of my rising, to make 
the remarks I did. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. The Senator from In- 
diana and I are not engaged in a hos- 
tile exchange of views. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. The Senator 
from Ohio and I are 100 percent to- 
gether on this matter. We think alike, 
and have been talking alike. We are 100 
percent together. I know exactly how 
the able Senator feels, because I feel the 
same way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to the able 
Senator from Ohio, I am sorry if I 
brought the Senator information which 
later proved not to be exactly correct. I 
simply presented information which a 
newsman in a crowded corridor, waiting 
for the “cloak and dagger” arrival of 
the head of the CIA and of the Secretary 
of State, told me. I was trying to be 
helpful and friendly to my distinguished 
friend from Ohio. 

I think we could all blow this matter 
way up out of proportion, if I may say 
so. It seems to me my distinguished 
friends on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, disappointed as they are in 
not being included, have probably no 
greater cause for disappointment than 
the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of whom I happen to be one, 
or the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, or perhaps members of 
other committees we could mention. 

Since the House of Representatives is 
also represented at this meeting in this 
small cloistered chamber in the cata- 
combs of the Capitol, I assume that we 
will all learn in due time something about 
the matter. 
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In the meantime, we are in good com- 
pany, because the first announcement 
was that the President did not know 
anything about it. I think there is noth- 
ing for us to feel left out about. I must 
say again, it is not unusual that this 
great free country shows itself not to be 
very adept at “cloak and dagger” tactics. 

I must say also, I think we are very 
adept at the poorest timing which could 
possibly be practiced. It seems to me 
anybody engaged in practical politics, 
as well as anybody engaged in military 
life, must know that timing is all im- 
portant. Somebody has committed a 
mistake, but I do not think we should be 
too disturbed about it. 

I remember that now a colonel of the 
Russian establishment is languishing in 
jail because he was spying upon us in 
our country. I remember other incidents 
which I will not attempt to recount at 
the present time. 

I think all of us must recall that we 
have a tremendous stake in this summit 
conference. No one has quite the stake 
in it which the President himself has. 
Much as we might be inclined to voice 
our disappointment, that we did not 
know about this, and our regret that we 
are not learning all about it at once, the 
best thing we can do, I think, is to suffer 
in silence until we are told. 

In the meantime, we should let the 
whole world know that the Senate, the 
Congress, and the country stand be- 
hind the effort to attain some degree of 
peace, and that by all means, regardless 
of party, we stand behind the efforts of 
the President. I am sure every Senator 
on the floor agrees completely with that 
point of view. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no quarrel 
with what the Senator has said. I 
simply say that perhaps as a result of 
our colloquy today we can help in the 
situation a little bit, to make certain 
that these things do not happen in the 
future. Perhaps we can be of some help 
to the administration, if it will give us 
the opportunity, if it will give us the 
facts and the information. That is my 
position. I said, and I repeat, we have 
been making too many mistakes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 





UNYIELDING AMERICAN POSITION 
ON GERMANY AND BERLIN 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the AFL-CIO mag- 
azine supplement entitled, “American 
Labor Seeks Peace and Freedom,” pub- 
lished in Sunday’s issue of the New York 
Times. This supplement contains a 
number of excellent and informative ar- 
ticles on American foreign policy, with 
emphasis upon the promotion and main- 
tenance of peace and freedom through- 
out the world. 

Mr. President, the publication of these 
articles, written by several distinguished 
Americans noted for their knowledge of 
international affairs, indeed constitutes 
an important and valuable contribution 
to greater understanding of America’s 
position in the world in which we live. 
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The introductory statement to the arti- 
cles notes that the publication of the 
supplement is in conjunction with the 
AFL-CIO Conference on World Affairs 
and is an effort to maintain and encour- 
age an informed public opinion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the introductory statement be 
printed at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

For AN INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations be- 
lieves that in a democracy informed pub- 
lic opinion must participate and lead in the 
development of foreign policy. Our Nation’s 
foreign policy, if it is to have public under- 
standing and support, cannot be created and 
fashioned behind closed doors. 

We believe, quite frankly, that a large part 
of America’s difficulties in world affairs stem 
from the fact that the American people 
have too often been kept in the dark about 
the developing stages of major foreign 
policy. This is particularly true of a large 
part of the American press which rarely 
prints serious news about foreign affairs. 

As the world crisis deepens, it becomes 
more and more imperative that the American 
people be better informed and more in- 
formed on the issues of foreign policy, par- 
ticularly as it concerns our relations with 
the Soviet Union. The AFL-CIO and many 
of its constituent unions have devoted 
much time and money in an endeavor to 
keep their memberships abreast of foreign 
policy developments. That is why the AFL— 
CIO called its recent conference on world 
affairs. That is why we are publishing this 
special supplement which includes excerpts 
from addresses by speakers at the conference 
so that those who seek information can find 
it readily. 

The APL-CIO hopes that our contributions 
to the great debate will alert the American 
people to the urgency of the world crisis and 
the necessity of creating a positive program 
which will prevent further totalitarian en- 
croachment and at the same time aid coun- 
tries, now emerging from colonial bondage 
or struggling for existence, to achieve prog- 
ress and prosperity and to become viable free 
societies. 

To the success of this struggle, to the 
achievement of human rights, peace and 
freedom for all mankind, this special supple- 
ment is dedicated. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to call special attention to an article 
by the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Douglas Dillon, which appeared in the 
AFL-CIO supplement. Secretary Dil- 
lon addressed himself to what he termed 
the “central issue confronting the Soviet 
Union and the Western nations”’— 
namely, the problem of Berlin and Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Dillon’s article is an excellent and 
clear-cut enunciation of America’s de- 
termination to hold firm in our support 
of a united Germany, and stanchly op- 
posed to the “isolation and engulfment” 
of West Berlin. Mr. Dillon states ex- 
plicitly that “in the long run, the prob- 
lem of Berlin and Germany can only be 
solved through German reunification.” 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
question that the regime in power in East 
Germany does not represent the hopes 
and aspirations of the people it so arbi- 
trarily controls. Secretary Dillon right- 
ly points out that “it is doubtful that 
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these rulers could remain in power for 
a single day without the support of So- 
viet bayonets.” 

Mr. President, I commend Secretary 
Dillon for his thoughtful treatment of a 


subject which is recognized by many to 
be the most important and far-reaching 
issue of the cold war. I ask unanimous 
consent: that the article be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rsecorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Peace Is To Be Kepr 
(By Douglas Dillon) 

The central issue confronting the Soviet 
Union and the Western nations at the sum- 
mit is the problem of Berlin and Germany. 
No issue on earth today is more critical. It 
involves the immediate fate of two and a 
quarter million West Berliners and the ulti- 
mate destiny of about 70 million Germans. 
It bears directly upon the future stability of 
Central Europe and the possibility of a last- 
ing European peace. It represents a critical 
test of the integrity and dependability of 
the free world’s collective security systems— 
because no nation could preserve its faith in 
collective security if we permitted the cou- 
rageous people of West Berlin to be sold into 
slavery. It also represents a critical test of 
Soviet good faith in all areas of negotiation. 
For the goals of disarmament and the gen- 
eral improvement of East-West relations 
have no prospect of attainment if we find 
that the Soviet rulers or their East German 
Puppets are prepared to use force or the 
threat of force in an attempt to isolate and 
eventually to subjugate West Berlin. 
Finally, we must recognize that the issue 
of Berlin and Germany, if it cannot be re- 
solved through negotiation, may invclve the 
gravest of all issues: the issue of peace or 
war. 

In the long run, the problem of Berlin 
and Germany can only be solved through 
German reunification. This the Soviets 
have so far rejected, fearing to put their 
rule in East Germany to the test of a free 
vote. But we cannot abandon our goal or 
abate our efforts toward its achievement, 
because we know that a divided Germany 
will remain a powder keg so long as the 
division persists. Meanwhile, we are willing 
to consider interim arrangements to reduce 
tensions in Berlin and lessen present dan- 
gers. But we are determined to maintain 
our presence in Berlin and to preserve its 
ties with the Federal Republic. We will not 
accept any arrangement which might be- 
come a first step toward abandonment of 
West Berlin or the extinguishing of freedom 
in that part of Germany which is a free, 
peaceful, and democratic member of the 
world community. 

It would be highly optimistic to pretend 
that prospects of an early agreement are 
bright. Mr. Khrushchev has had a great 
deal to say recently which bears upon Berlin 
and Germany, and his words leave the ines- 
capable impression that the Soviet view of 
Berlin is far removed from the facts. Let 
us examine some of his comments: 

He begins with the assertion that West 
Berlin lies on the territory of the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. This is not 
only false, it is contrary to the pledged word 
of the Soviet Government. While it is true 
enough that the Soviet-occupied portion of 
Germany surrounds Berlin, it is equally true 
that Berlin was given separate status under 
the occupation agreement—which the Soviets 
themselves formulated, together with the 
British and ourselves. Moreover, the so- 
called German Democratic Republic is one 
of the outstanding myths in a vast Commu- 
nist web of prodigious mythology. Its pup- 
pet rulers are totally under the control of 
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Moscow. Despite tireless efforts to build a 
local Communist apparatus in East Ger- 
many, it is doubtful that these rulers could 
remain in power for a single day without 
the support of Soviet bayonets. The East 
German regime is not recognized as a gov- 
ernment by any non-Communist nation. 
Both legally and as a matter of geographic 
fact, West Berlin is entirely independent of 
the so-called German Democratic Republic— 
and it will remain so. 

Mr. Khrushchev continues to insist that 
Western forces leave West Berlin and that 
it be declared a “free city.” He ignores the 
fact that West Berlin is already a free city— 
the lone island of freedom within the sprawl- 
ing Communist empire. When he speaks of 
making West Berlin a “free city,” his mean- 
ing is only too clear: he desires West Berlin 
to be free from protection, free from secu- 
rity, free from its commercial and cultural 
ties with West Germany—and cut off from 
freedom itself. 

Mr. Khrushchev has also complained that 
the situation in Berlin is abnormal. With 
this contention, we can wholeheartedly agree. 
It is indeed abnormal when one million East 
Berliners are forcibly divided from more than 
two million fellow citizens in West Berlin— 
when they are constrained to live under a 
totalitarian regime unlawfully imposed by a 
foreign power—and when even family units 
are divided by an arbitrary boundary im- 
posed in the name of a foreign ideology. 

But the abnormal situation in Berlin is 
merely one facet of the greater abnormality 
created by the artificial separation of the 
east zone from the remainder of Germany. 
The monstrous nature of this abnormality 
has been strikingly demonstrated by the fact 
that more than two and a third million East 
Geimans and East Berliners have, during the 
last 10 years, exercised the only franchise 
available to them and have voted with their 
feet against Communist rule by fleeing 
to West Berlin and the Federal Republic. 

The abnormality of which Mr. Khrushchev 
speaks can be cured only by permitting the 
whole German Nation to decide its own way 
of life. The only practical way in which 
they can exercise this right is through free 
elections. Mr. Khrushchev and other Soviet 
spokesmen have often proclaimed their devo- 
tion to the principle of self-determination. 
This pretense is exposed as an empty ges- 
ture when they refused to apply the principle 
of self-determination to Berlin and 
Germany. 

Mrs. Khrushchev has also argued that we 
must move rapidly to liquidate the leftovers 
of the Second World War—among which he 
includes what he describes as the occupation 
of West Berlin by American, British, and 
French forces. We are even more anxious 
than Mr. Khrushchev to liquidate the left- 
overs of World War II, but Mr. Khrushchev 
must recognize that these leftovers are 
rather numerous: 

Is the Soviet Union prepared to remove 
its forces from East Germany and the east- 
ern European countries on which they are 
imposed? Is it willing to grant self- 
determination to the East Germans and to 
permit the peoples of the Soviet-dominated 
states in Eastern Europe to choose their own 
destiny? Is it willing to withdraw support 
from the Communist regime in North Korea 
and to permit the whole Korean people to 
reunite under free elections supervised by the 
United Nations? Is it at last willing to cease 
obstructing the operation of the United Na- 
tions Charter—to which the Soviet Union 
pledged itself in San Francisco—and whose 
application it has consistently frustrated by 
a series of vetoes in the Security Council? 

The United States and its Western Allies 
would be happy indeed to see these left- 
overs of World War II liquidated. But we 
are not prepared to begin this process by per- 
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mitting the isolation and engulfment of 
West Berlin. 

We have repeatedly informed Mr. Khru- 
shchev that we will not negotiate under 
duress. Yet in his recent statements about 
his intentions to sign a separate peace treaty 
with the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public unless an East-West agreement is 
reached on Berlin, he is skating on very thin 
ice. We are approaching the summit with 
every intention of seeking a mutually ac- 
ceptable solution of the German problem, in- 
cluding Berlin, of seeking just settlements of 
other international differences, and of ex- 
ploring ways to improve relations between 
the Western World and the Soviet bloc. 





CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL URGES FATE OF CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS BE DISCUSSED AT SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
week representatives of the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America presented 
me an important memorandum con- 
cerning the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. They also conferred with offi- 
cials at the State Department about the 
part our Government should play at this 
vital meeting. 

It is important for the United States 
to grasp every opportunity to discuss the 
fate of the captive nations and to press 
for the holding of free and honest elec- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. We can- 
not, and must not, accept the present 
state of affairs, when so many noble 
peoples are being subjugated by Com- 
munist tyranny. Iam hopeful this whole 
subject will be explored at the summit 
conference. 

Because it contains a message of vital 
importance to all concerned with our 
friends behind the Iron Curtain, I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA CONCERNING 
THE SUMMIT MEETING 
On the eve of the summit meeting, 

scheduled for May 16, 1960, we wish to de- 
clare that countless Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent shall give again—as they have 
always done in the past—their wholehearted 
support to any U.S. policy designed to re- 
store freedom and justice to the people now 
living under Communist rule. 

We recall with satisfaction many earlier 
efforts of our Government and are hopefully 
confident that a persistently vigorous policy 
along the same lines might ultimately yield 
the desired results. 

The U.S. policy, as we see it, is based on 
the following assumptions: 

(1) There is no freedom in the captive 
nations and the division of Europe (not only 
of Germany) is unnatural. 

Captive Nations Week resolution of July 
1959: “* * * the enslavement of a substan- 
tial part of the world’s population by Com- 
munist imperialism * * *.” 

The Bermuda Declaration of December 8, 
1953: “We cannot accept as justified or 
permanent the present division of Europe.” 

(2) The interest of peace and justice re- 
quires a discussion of the captive nations 
with the U.S.S.R. 

President Eisenhower replying to Premier 
Khrushchev in 1958: “Surely the Hungarian 
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developments and the virtually unanimous 
action of the United Nations General As- 
sembly in relation thereto show that con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe are regarded 
throughout the world as much more than a 
matter purely of domestic scope. I propose 
that we should now discuss this matter. 
There is an intrinsic need of this, in the 
interest of peace and justice, which seems 
to me compelling.” 

(3) The U.S. Government has a moral 
duty and right to concern itself with the 
problems of the captive nations. 

This right is based, among other things, 
on the following documents: 

The Atlantic Charter, endorsed by the 
Soviet Union on January 1, 1942, containing 
the principle that the signatory powers shall 
“respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

The Teheran Conference of December 1, 
1943, stating that the “three governments 
will jointly assist the people in any Eu- 
ropean liberated state * * * (c) to form in- 
terim governmental authorities broadly rep- 
resentative of all democratic elements in 
the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elec- 
tions of governments responsive to the will 
of the people; and (d) to facilitate where 
necessary the holding of such elections.” 

The treaties of peace concluded with 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947: 

“Hungary (Bulgaria, Rumania) shall take 
all measures necessary to secure to all per- 
sons under Hungarian (Bulgarian, Ruman- 
ian) jurisdiction, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion, the enjoy- 
ment of human rights and of the funda- 
mental freedoms, including freedom of ex- 
pression, of press and publication, of religious 
worship, of political opinion, and of public 
meeting.” 

(4) The U.S. Government wishes to see 
free elections to be held in the now captive 
nations. 

This desire is based not only on the prin- 
ciples of our democratic traditions, but also 
on the spirit of the United Nations Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted December 10, 1948: 

“The will of the people shall be the basis 
of the authority of government. This will 
shall be expressed in periodic and genuine 
elections which shall be by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held in secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting proce- 
dures.” 

(5) Unless such elections are held and 
liberty and independence restored, the people 
of the United States are not prepared to ac- 
cept the present status quo of the captive 
nations as just and permanent. 

Captive Nations Week resolution: “It is 
fitting that we clearly manifest to such peo- 
ples through an appropriate and official 
means the historic fact that the people of 
the United States share with them their as- 
pirations for the recovery of their freedom 
and independence.” 

The Potomac declaration of June 29, 1954: 
“We will not be party to any agreement or 
treaty which would confirm or prolong the 
subordination of the formerly sovereign 
states of central and eastern Europe, now 
held in bondage by the U.S.S.R.” 

The logical sequence of the previous as- 
sumptions is found in the three following 
points, which thousands of American citi- 
zens of Czechoslovak descent wish to be our 
policy at the forthcoming summit meeting: 

(1) That the U.S. Government insist on a 
discussion of the fate of the captive nations. 

(2) That the U.S. Government refuse to 
recognize the present status quo in central 
and eastern Europe as just and permanent. 
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(3) That the U.S. Government demand 
that free elections under international con- 
trol be held throughout the captive nations. 

JaMEs HovorkKa, 
President, Czechoslovakia National 
Council of America. 
ANDREW JICISSEL, 
ANDREW VALUSEK, 
Vice President. 
EMILIE WELCL, 
Executive Secretary. 
D. VisNovy, 
Rev. JOSEPH F. SEFL, 
MARIA VACLAVELX 
FRANCIS SCHWARZENBERG, 
Chairman, Political Committee. 
Curicaco, May 1960. 





PROFESSOR WESTIN SUPPORTS 
EAVESDROPPING LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s New York Times contains a very 
important letter to the editor from Prof. 
Alan F. Westin, of Columbia University. 
Professor Westin has served as a consult- 
ant to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, on the subject of 
wiretapping and eavesdropping, and has 
given a great deal of study to this whole 
problem. 

The point of Professor Westin’s letter 
is that a comprehensive eavesdropping 
statute, such as the one I have intro- 
duced—S. 1292—would be very helpful 
in combating unauthorized private 
eavesdropping. This is an aspect of the 
subject which frequently is overlooked 
by those who have an adverse, emotional 
reaction to all legislation in this field. 
The truth is that under present law the 
private citizen has practically no pro- 
tection against electronic snooping, 
while, at the same time, law-enforce- 
ment agencies are completely stymied in 
legitimate efforts to obtain evidence of 
crime plotted by telephone. 

Professor Westin, in his other writings, 
has made the point that it is not outside 
“traditional justice” to permit wiretap- 
ping and other forms of eavesdropping 
under the safeguards of a court order. 
My comprehensive bill—S. 1292—based 
on the law in New York, would impose 
this requirement on all law-enforcement 
officers, and at the same time would add 
important protection against unauthor- 
ized invasions of privacy under any 
other circumstances. The provisions of 
the more limited bill which Representa- 
tive CELLER and I have introduced in the 
House and in the Senate—S. 3340—are 
likewise designed to permit State wire- 
tapping only under the same limitations. 

Professor Westin’s letter indicates 
that this is a reasonable approach to the 
problem, and is enforcible. I commend 
his letter to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are interested in 
this important subject; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PROSECUTING WIRETAPPING—RECORD OF INDICT=- 
MENTS UNDER FEDERAL STATUTE NOTED 

(The writer of the following letter, associ- 
ate professor of public law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has published a number of articles on 
the subject of wiretapping.) 
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To the Eprror OF THE NEw YORE TIMES: 

In the current discussion of wiretapping 
practices and prospective legislation, there is 
one matter on which virtually all commen- 
tators, including several Federal judges and 
legislators, have made unintentionally mis- 
leading statements. This relates to the rec- 
ord of prosecutions under section 605 of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, the ex- 
isting national wiretap statute. 

Most remarks on the application of this 
statute have asserted that only one or two 
prosecutions have been brought under the 
statute in recent years. 

Actually, a survey made by this writer 
shows that since 1953 at least 10 persons have 
been indicted in 7 separate cases in 6 differ- 
ent Federal districts stretching from New 
York to Oregon. 

In six of the seven cases the defendants 
pleaded guilty or were convicted after trial; 
a private detective in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
who tapped telephones in two family investi- 
gations; a private detective in New York City 
who tapped in a divorce case; a gambler and 
his employee who used telephone taps and 
room recordings in the course of an intra- 
gang dispute also involving city officials in 
Portland, Oreg.; a San Antonio, Tex., investi- 
gator who wiretapped in a divorce case; a 
private detective who tapped the telephone 
of the mayor of New Orleans, La., during a 
political campaign; and an attorney and de- 
tective agency owner in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who tapped in several family investigations. 


RANGE OF SENTENCES 


Sentences in these cases range from a $500 
fine to 2 years in prison. In only one case, 
that of Teamsters officials James Hoffa and 
Owen Brennan, and wiretap specialist Ber- 
nard Spindel, were the defendants acquitted. 

It is possible that other prosecutions have 
taken place since 1953 which this survey did 
not uncover. However, the important fact is 
that after a hiatus of 14 years during which 
not a single private wiretapper was indicted 
by Federal attorneys, the shift in public opin- 
ion against free enterprise wiretapping has 
resulted in a widely distributed set of suc- 
cessful prosecutions, under even as leaky a 
statute as section 605. 

This indicates that much more wiretapping 
can be discovered and prosecuted successfully 
than some commentators have assumed. 

If a carefully drafted and comprehensive 
Federal antieavesdropping law, such as the 
Keating-Celler bill, were enacted by Con- 
gress, much more private eavesdropping could 
be reached. 

Equally important, with a clear law stating 
when Federal officials can and cannot tap, 
and under what minimum safeguards State 
wiretapping may be authorized, U.S. attor- 
neys may begin to move against officials who 
eavesdrop illegally. Until such a new Federal 
law is passed, the record of prosecutions of 
official wiretap violators will remain what it 
has been since 1934—zero. 

ALAN F. WESTIN. 

New Yors, May 4, 1960. 





ON TO THE SUMMIT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course the summit conference 
should go on and President Eisenhower 
should attend it. I have no doubt that 
he will—and I, for one, expect something 
from it. 

Mr. President, I went to a baseball 
game a few nights ago and, unless I am 
badly mistaken, the coaches on both sides 
were trying to steal the other’s signals. 
And I found myself trying to figure out 
when the coach on the third base line 
tugged his cap and passed his arms over 
his chest just what he was trying to tell 
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the batter—whether a fast ball was com- 
ing or a curve, and whether he should 
take it or not. That happens every day, 
and probably in every league. 

But the knowledge that the coach and 
the players may be trying to get a line on 
what the other team has and whether its 
pitcher is throwing a fast ball or a floater 
does not prevent the managers from 
getting together for an understanding to 
prevent a competitive game from turn- 
ing into a knockdown and drag-out 
fight. 

The United States of America, Mr. 
President, and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics represent competitive 
economic and social systems. Neither of 
them is going to abandon its system in 
our generation. But it is infinitely to 
the self-interest of the people of both na- 
tions, as well as to the other peoples of 
the world, that the heads of these na- 
tions get together and, with the heads of 
state of the other nuclear powers, work 
out an understanding that will relieve the 
tensions which exist today. 

They may or may not, at this first 
summit meeting, define a rule for every 
circumstance or dispose of every trouble- 
some question. As the President of 
France, General de Gaulle, so wisely said 
in his speech at the joint meeting of 
Congress: 

All things have to have a beginning * * * 
only a detente is now possible and necessary. 
In the peaceable climate which could be 
created, objective solutions would little by 
little come into view. 


So, Mr. President, now that the whole 
world knows we as well as the Russians 
have been trying to find out a little bit 
about how the ground lies and perhaps 
to learn something of the pitching 
ability of a rival, let the President pro- 
ceed to a meeting with the heads of state 
from these other great powers with con- 
fidence, and with the clear backing and 
support of the people of the United 
States. Our hopes and our prayers will 
go with him, and all mankind will ap- 
plaud whatever improvement of the 
international climate may follow. 

Let us remember that it is as much to 
the interest of the Soviet Union that 
there should come a relaxation of ten- 
sion and a lifting of the burden of an 
arms race as to any other country. The 
self-interest if not the altruism of every 
nation represented should contribute to 
a good result. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Apropos of this dis- 
cussion, I simply wanted to add one 
statement because the summit confer- 
ence has been mentioned. 

Our international intercourse ismarked 
by constant conferences. When we think 
about missile gaps and deterrent gaps, I 
also think of an intelligence gap. I do 
not want to see an intelligence gap occur 
in our operations at any time. So who 
shall say when these things happen that 
they must necessarily be related to some 
kind of conference, because nothing more 


Mr. President, will 
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untoward could happen than to have a 
gap in our intelligence operations, wher- 
ever they may be carried on. 





ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER FUNDS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 minutes to speak on the subject of the 
other gap of our defense, the attack car- 
rier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the House has seen fit in its military ap- 
propriations bill to delete funds that had 
been requested for construction of a new 
attack aircraft carrier badly needed by 
the Navy. 

The modern attack carrier is the very 
life’s blood of American naval striking 
power, now and indefinitely. Manned 
combat aircraft in naval warfare cannot 
be replaced by inflexible ballistic missile 
systems. 

The modern carrier provides a mobile 
base to take jet planes to the scene of 
crisis or conflict, concentrate this force 
where it is needed, keep it there as long 
as the need exists, and then move it to 
another location. 

The modern carrier is the least vulner- 
able of any base for airpower, partic- 
ularly in terms of surprise ballistic 
missile attack. Its very mobility pro- 
vides effectively for its safety. 

The carrier is essential to our bal- 
anced antisubmarine warfare effort. 
Carrier airpower provides the primary 
means of destroying sea-based enemy 
submarine support vessels. 

The carrier is the most effective in- 
strument of naval striking power. Each 
carrier can deliver from 40 to 60 nuclear 
weapons on target. A carrier can fight 
in any type of war, but is exceptionally 
important for limited objective wars. 
This is vital as the probability of all-out 
war diminishes. 

A point of added importance that may 
be overlooked in this connection is that 
the aircraft carrier constitutes sovereign 
United States territory, which can be 
established off the shores of any country 
without treaties, commitments, or mone- 
tary grants. 

Overall, the modern attack aircraft 
carrier represents a capital investment in 
security that pays dividends for well in 
excess of 20 years, a feature unique in 
this respect among U.S. weapons systems. 

Now, Mr. President, the Navy has an 
inventory of 14 attack aircraft carriers, 
including 4 of the modern Forrestal class, 
3 of the modernized Midway class, and 7 
of the World War II Essex class. Under 
construction are two more carriers of the 
Forrestal class and one nuclear powered 
carrier. In 1962, the Navy’s operating 
carrier inventory will include six For- 
restals, one nuclear, three Midways, and 
four Essex class ships. 

The Navy’s prime need now is to start 
one additional Forrestal class carrier, 
with operating facilities for 90 modern 
jets and improved landing safety fea- 
tures, to replace one of the Essex car- 
riers in 1962. As new attack carriers 
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join the fleet, they replace carriers that 
are then designated for antisubmarine 
warfare. Thus, both the attack carrier 
strength and the strength of the anti- 
sub carrier fleet are kept at requisite lev- 
els through a single carrier building pro- 
gram. 

As to the powerplant of the proposed 
new carrier, the Navy advises me that 
nuclear propulsion is far down the list 
in relative importance among other fea- 
tures. ‘The carrier deck and modern 
aviation facilities are of primary con- 
cern. If the proposed new carrier is 
conventionally powered, an estimated 
$130 million will be saved for use in other 
programs. 

Some misunderstanding may have 
arisen, Mr. President, over the language 
contained in the House committee re- 
port as to the need for an additional 
carrier at this time. The report said, 
on page 56: 

The committee action on the request for 
an additional attack carrier is directly re- 
lated to the number of carriers which are 
necessary to meet the operational require- 
ments of the Navy and whether or not the 
carrier force in being, plus the three now 
under construction, are adequate for the 
present time. 


Taking into account the leadtime in- 
volved in the construction of a ship of 
this size and complexity, we must ap- 
propriate for the foreseeable future, not 
merely for the present time. Four full 
years are required to construct a new 
carrier. If a new one is not authorized 
this year, there will be a gap of more 
than 3 years after the commissioning of 
the nuclear-powered Enterprise before 
the next modern replacement carrier 
could join the fleet. 

By that time, the four remaining 
World War II ships still forced to oper- 
ate as attack carriers will be on the 
brink of unserviceability for the opera- 
tion of modern aircraft. This would 
constitute a serious deficiency in the 
Navy’s readiness for either limited or nu- 
clear warfare. 

In considering the carrier fleet’s read- 
iness for action at any given time, a clear 
understanding also must be grasped of 
the magnitude of necessary maintenance 
and upkeep of these enormously complex 
mobile air bases and their complement 
of planes. 

At any given point of time, two of our 
carriers will be laid up for overhaul, re- 
pair, and refitting. This means that the 
remaining 12 attack carriers must be de- 
ployed throughout our fighting fleets in 
areas of assignment best calculated to 
maintain for the United States her tra- 
ditional position of supremacy on the 
seas. 

I heartily approve the action of the 
House in providing additional funds for 
the expansion of the Navy’s antisubma- 
rine warfare capabilities and for the con- 
struction of additional Polaris firing sub- 
marines. 

In addition to these items, I hope, for 
the reasons I have stated to see the 
Senate restore the funds requested in 
the President’s budget for the construc- 
tion of another vitally needed attack 
carrier. 
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BANK MERGER LEGISLATION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
in which I commend, during my un- 
avoidable absence from the Senate last 
Friday, the work of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLsricHt] and other 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in calling up and securing 
concurrence in the action of the House 
of Representatives on the bank merger 
bill, which had been pending before the 
Senate on and off for the last 5 years. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Last Friday the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] was kind enough to bring 
up for me S. 1062, the bank merger bill, and 
the Senate accepted the House amendments 
and sent the bill on to the President for his 
signature. 

I appreciate the kindness of the Senator 
from Arkansas in doing this. I am glad 
that he had the opportunity to present this 
bill to the Senate, because it is a subject in 
which he has had great interest, going as 
far back as 1956, when he introduced S. 
3911. 

I should like to make it clear in the REc- 
orp that I am in entire accord with the views 
expressed by the Senator from Arkansas in 
urging the Senate to adopt the House amend- 
ments, and I agree entirely with his state- 
ment to the Senate of the effect and mean- 
ing of the amended bill. I also want to make 
it clear that the answers to the questions 
posed by the Senators from Utah, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, and New York, Mr. Javits, which have 
been printed in the REcorp express my views 
in response to those questions. The Sena- 
tor from Utah, Mr. BENNETT, and the Sena- 
tor from New York, Mr. Javirs, have, through 
these questions, made a contribution to the 
proper understanding of the bill, both in the 
Senate at the time of its passage, and in 
the banking agencies which will be admin- 
istering the act when it becomes law. 

Other members of the committee, too, 
especially Senator Frear and Senator Busu, 
have been most helpful in connection with 
this bill, and I should like to thank them 
also. 

I appreciate particularly the kind words 
of the majority leader in connection with 
the passage of S. 1062. He did not under- 
estimate the delays and difficulties which 
this legislation has met, and I am glad that 
he is able to take satisfaction in the final 
passage of the bill. 





REPLY BY ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
TO LIFE MAGAZINE ARTICLE ON 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
February 15, 1960, there appeared in 
Life magazine a 7-page article entitled 
“Big Pill Bill To Swallow.” 

The Abbott Laboratories, a very rep- 
utable and substantial pharmaceutical 
producer located in North Chicago, II1., 
responded with a paid editorial to the 
Nation’s doctors on this article, and 
pointed out what it deemed to be errors 
of fact affecting both the medical pro- 
fession and the pharmaceutical industry. 

Inasmuch as this matter is under in- 
vestigation by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Anti-Trust and Monopoly, I believe 
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this article merits inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD; and, therefore, I re- 
quest consent that it be made a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bic Pritt Bit To SWALLOW 


On February 15, Life magazine carried a 
seven-page editorial feature on the ethical 
pharmaceutical industry. Implicit in this 
article were errors of fact, affecting both the 
medical profession and the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

In the March 7 issue, Life carried this cor- 
rection in the “Letters to the Editor” 
column: 

“Life misfilled its pill bottle. Our reporter 
was told there were only 10 pills in each $3 
Temaril bottle. The correct figure is 20”.— 
Ed. 

Unfortunately, Life misfilled more than its 
pill bottle. The first sentence of the Febru- 
ary 15 article told of 4-year-old Jimmy 
Porter taking a “30 cent pill, a Temaril pill 
prescribed to relieve the itching * * * of 
chicken pox.” Fact: This tablet (which is 
not made by Abbott Laboratories, incident- 
ally) sells on prescription at an average price 
of 11.3 cents—not 30 cents. 

Life said the tablets were given to each of 
the five Porter children every 3 hours. 
Fact: If this happened, the children were 
getting twice the dosage recommended by 
the manufacturer. 

Life said the chicken pox epidemic in this 
family cost “more than $50 in drugs alone.” 
Fact: To spend $50, it must be assumed that 
all five children took the anti-itching tablets 
for more than 4 days at twice the recom- 
mended dosage and at a cost of 30 cents a 
tablet. Typical treatment for five young- 
sters with this particular drug, even for a full 
week, would cost $15.40 in all, not $50. 

Life said the Porters spent a tenth of their 
income on medical care last year, and that 
their problem, on a vast scale, is a problem 
of “all American families.” Fact: Per capita 
expenditures for drugs in 1959 came to about 
$18, and about $94 for all medical care. The 
average prescription price last year was only 
$3.08. We do not know whether the Porters 
had more, or less, illness than usual. 

What is important—to all Americans—is 
how many illnesses and hospital stays were 
shortened or prevented by doctors and drugs, 
how much pain was alleviated, how many 
lives were saved. Can present drug expense 
of $18 per person be too heavy in a nation 
that spends $52 per person (over 14 years of 
age) on tobacco and $87 per person (over 21 
years of age) on alcoholic beverages? 

Life implied that drug prices are too high 
because of the “advantage of selling to cap- 
tive consumers.” Fact: The physician, who 
is ethically bound to prescribe in the best 
interests of his patient, is the only man pro- 
fessionally capable of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. If the patient has a real financial 
problem, the physician, as part of his obli- 
gation, may provide drug samples he may 
have on hand or, in extreme cases, he will 
contact social or government agencies. 

Life said that “in a single day a doctor 
may collect $40 worth of free drug sam- 
ples.” Fact: This figure might be true—if 
the doctor opened all of his mail, and inter- 
viewed all detail men, on just one day of 
the week. Samples inform the doctor about 
new drugs or remind him of old ones. Life 
did not mention what eventually happens 
to samples. Physicians treat patients with 
them—the indigent, the aged, the unfortu- 
nate, those in charitable institutions. 

Life compared the costs of drug promo- 
tion (14 percent) to the “less than 3 per- 
cent” spent on new car promotion by manu- 
facturers. Fact: Ethical drug advertising in 
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medical journals and direct mail varies from 
year to year between 3.9 and 4.7 percent. 
And this, of course, is carried on entirely by 
the manufacturer. New car advertising is 
sponsored by manufacturer and dealer, so 
there is no comparison here at all. 

Life said “the average doctor is deluged 
with sales talk, either through direct mail or 
visits from drug firm representatives known 
as detail men.” Fact: It is true that the doc- 
tor receives, and reads, a lot of direct mail, 
and many medical journals. He also sees, 
and listens to, many detail men. This is one 
way he can keep up with the rapidly chang- 
ing pace of medical progress—one form of 
education which enables him to give his pa- 
tients the best possible medical attention. 
Medical advertising already is, and must con- 
tinue to be, the best-policed of all advertis- 
ing. It deals with human lives. ; 

Life quoted a pharmacologist to the effect 
that new products are introduced “because 
they are profitable, not because they have a 
medical advantage over the products of pre- 
ceding years.”’ Fact: Pharmaceutical houses 
routinely produce drugs which have a lim- 
ited market—and at little or no profit. The 
criterion is simply whether the drug is 
needed to prevent or cure disease. Products 
which do not deliver real benefits to doctor 
and patient alike soon pass out of the med- 
ical market. Good products survive. 

Life quoted another pharmacologist to the 
effect that “extraordinarily few important 
new drugs have been originated by Ameri- 
can drug houses.” Fact: In the last decade 
alone, American pharmaceutical houses 
have developed 392 new medicinal chemicals, 
including tranquilizers, steroids, antibiotics, 
diuretics, antihypertensives, etc. Useful 
drugs discovered elsewhere have been de- 
veloped to clinical usefulness within the in- 
dustry. Penicillin is a classic example. So 
was insulin. So are some of the new tran- 
quilizers. Without tremendous research and 
production efforts by the industry, many 
modern drugs would still be just medical 
curiosities. 

Life showed a pie chart allocating the con- 
sumer’s drugs dollar, with company profit 
taking 15 percent of this dollar. Fact: This 
is reasonably accurate—but only when you 
consider just a few products. Further, Life 
neglects to mention that half of this profit 
goes into taxes. On these products the pur- 
chaser pays about 7 cents toward profit. On 
others he pays much less. These are the pen- 
nies which provide the incentive for develop- 
ing effective drugs—drugs which ease pain, 
prevent or cure illness, prolong life. 

Life said ‘“‘a good part of the blame for 
the high price of prescriptions must be 
borne by the physician,” and that “better 
informed consumers” should “pressure the 
doctors into using finer discrimination.” 
Fact: Such assertions belittle the scientific 
knowledge and judgment of every doctor. 
He is indicted for prescribing medications 
only he is competent to judge as best for 
each patient. The pressure Life suggests 
would bring chaos to medical practice. 

Life stated there is no real difference be- 
tween brand name drugs affd equivalent 
generic name drugs. Fact: Many unbranded 
drugs have been proven inferior, as a scrutiny 
of Food and Drug Administration citation 
would show. A physician typically prefers 
not to take a chance on unbranded drugs, 
especially with those turned out by firms 
operating within a State and therefore not 
subject to Federal food and drug laws. With 
most things we buy, we rely on the quality 
and integrity of brand names. In the case 
of drugs, this is even more important than 
with other consumer items, since the health, 
and even the life, of a patient may be at 
stake. The brand name is the physician’s 
assurance that the drug he prescribes is the 
exact drug the patient receives. 
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Abbott Laboratories believes the American 
people want to retain and improve our pres- 
ent system of medical care. We believe they 
want to keep the same kind of doctor-patient 
relationship, with its freedom of choice, 
which has done so much to take us to our 
present astonishing levels of national health. 
Progress depends upon further effort and 
teamwork among all the health professions. 
This must continue. To this all of us are 
dedicated by tradition, purpose, and training. 
For the greatest medical challenges—and the 
greatest triumphs—still belong to the future. 

This is our report. It is not our intention 
to vilify Life. We accept that it has the 
right to a viewpoint. Our concern is that 
the conditions it reported, and the interpre- 
tation put to them, are not consistent with 
the facts. 





THE WHEAT AND RICE AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND INDIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
week at the White House the President of 
the United States and the Government of 
India’s Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
the Honorable S. K. Patil, signed an 
agreement, under the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, which will provide India with al- 
most 600 million bushels of wheat and 22 
million bags of rice during the next 4 
years. 

This is a truly historical occasion. 
History is being made, not because of 
the gigantic size of this program, but also 
because of its aims. In simplest terms, 
the conclusion of this agreement means 
that the United States is using its agri- 
cultural abundance on a forward basis 
to buttress the determined efforts of the 
Indian Government as it moves ahead 
during the next 4 years to provide a 
better diet for its people from its own re- 
sources. We, as Americans, could not 
have shown more evidence of our sincere 
faith and interest in the Indian effort to 
be self-sustaining than by means of the 
action which was taken last week. 

Much will be said about the value of 
this program to American farmers. 
Much will be said about its importance 
to the Indian economy. Certainly, these 
aspects are extremely important. But I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to one fact—namely, that this 
agreement did not just happen. Some- 
body in the U.S. Government and some- 
body in the Indian Government had to 
work on this idea and plan for many, 
many weeks and months before anything 
was ready for signature. And judging by 
the size of our exports of agricultural 
commodities over the last few years, this 
process of day-in and day-out work lead- 
ing to occasions such as this one has been 
going on for some time. Although Pub- 
lic Law 480 is a complicated program 
requiring participation by many agen- 
cies, primary responsibility is centered 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
and within the Department, it rests with 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. This 
is a relatively small agency, totaling con- 
siderably less than 1,000 persons sta- 
tioned in the United States and abroad; 
and I have had brought to my attention, 
on many occasions, the efficient work 
that this group does in developing and 
carrying out the Public Law 480 program. 
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I know that a lot of night and weekend 
work went into the planning and draft- 
ing of the agreement which was signed 
last week. I want to thank those in the 
Department of Agriculture and the For- 
eign Agricultural Service for their efforts. 
They have made a notable contribution 
to the cause of world peace, and I know 
they will continue to do so. 





USEFUL WORK 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post of today, in the column 
“These Days,” written by George E. 
Sokolsky, appears an article entitled 
“Useful Work.” The article acclaims the 
wonderful work of the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation in the field of medi- 
cal journalism, as it relates to cancer 
and heart ailments. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 9, 1960] 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
USEFUL WORK 


Rich men do not always know what to do 
with their money, particularly after they die. 
They work hard accumulating a fortune and 
then it often goes to encourage profligacy, 
waste, and appalling dissipation. The value 
of the foundation is that it makes it possible 
for a rich person to put his money to use 
for some purpose other than for himself or 
his family. 

Albert Lasker was an advertising man and 
industrialist who served his country ably in 
World War I. He amassed a fortune and de- 
sired to leave it for useful purposes. Mary 
Lasker, his widow, is a person of unusual 
perspicacity and social consciousness who de- 
votes herself to good works in a very sensible 
manner. 

Of particular value, I think, are the awards 
to medical journalists. This is a new and 
increasingly popular field of bringing news 
to the public. 

The two big killers are heart ailments and 
various cancers and with regard to both noth- 
ing can be more damaging than ignorance. 
Physicians and surgeons do what they can, 
but too often they are resisted by fright- 
ened patients, by those who so fear death 
that they stand in the way of continuing life. 
The advantage of knowledge is that it can, 
under favorable circumstances, eliminate this 
element of fear. 

I have had a very thorough experience with 
both these killers and I must say that some- 
how I was never terrified by them. The word, 
cancer, neither frightened nor distressed me 
and when I was permitted to return home, I 
knew that I should be examined twice a 
year for about 5 years. These examinations 
are now as routine as going to a dentist for a 
cleaning. I have to see my heart man, Dr. 
©. Alan Rose, on stated occasions, and a 
delightful technician shows up every other 
Tuesday morning to stick a needle into my 
left arm to discover by blood chemistry 
whether Iam sinning. (I use doctors’ names 
purposedly to break down a stupid tradition 
of anonymity.) 

Perhaps this will go on for the rest of my 
life. It is a routine that interferes with 
nothing, that is gentle and at times even 
jolly, and there it is. 

The value of the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation awards to medical journalism 
is that it stimulates bringing everything out 
in the open. Alcoholics Anonymous discov- 
ered that talking about our illnesses and 
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weaknesses is a form of therapy. And pre- 
sumably that is, to a degree, true about so 
many of our illnesses. Perhaps that is why 
elderly ladies enjoy sitting on hotel veran- 
das talking about their operations. It helps 
them get over their troubles. 

I find when I use the word “cancer,” a look 
comes into the listener’s eye. It is as though 
I were a disembodied spirit, some ghostly 
creature returned from Sheol. But when I 
say that the best way to get over one’s aches 
and pains is to have a cancer clipped out, 
the listener regards my levity as unseemly. 
The other day, I heard Arthur Godfrey talk 
about his cancer and I thought that he took 
it altogether too seriously. One need only 
thank God and the doctors and the needle- 
stickers that one is still alive and kicking 
and to leave it at that. 

The Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation 
is to be congratulated for promoting medi- 
cal journalism. Ignorance is not bliss; it can 
be a frightful pain in all the wrong places. 
The more we know, the less we fear—unless 
we enjoy fear, which some do. Who shall 
deprive such a one of his pleasures? Mary 
Lasker looks like a fearless person who has 
discovered all the joys of giving and who 
gives not only generously but with unusual 
wisdom. 





PREVENTION OF TYRANNY BY 
MAJORITY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
May issue of Nation’s Business contains 
an excellent article entitled “Right To 
Speak Prevents Tyranny by Majority,” 
written by Felix Morley. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article may be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ricut To SPEAK PREVENTS TYRANNY BY 
MaJoriItTy 


(By Felix Morley) 


In the year of a presidential election Con- 
gress necessarily works within the confines 
of a rigid timetable. Because many of its 
Members are politically instrumental, the 
legislative body must adjourn before the 
nominating conventions are called to order. 
That deadline is especially pronounced this 
year, with four Democratic Senators con- 
tending for first place on the ticket of their 
party. 

Decision on this nomination will be made 
at Los Angeles in the week of July 11. So 
only a scant 2 months remain for winding 
up congressional business, including appro- 
priations that demand close scrutiny yet 
cannot be postponed. Since the agenda is 
overloaded this means that a good deal of it 
is going to be lost in the shuffle. This, be- 
cause of the nature of some of the pending 
measures, is certainly no unmixed evil. 

Blame for the congestion is naturally being 
laid on the bloc of 18 southern Senators who 
fought a stubborn, and largely successful, 
battle against the civil rights legislation pro- 
posed by the administration. 

This one issue consumed almost 2 months 
of the Senate Calendar, contrary to the 
desires of a majority of that body. By using 
every possible parliamentary device, includ- 
ing outright filibuster, the compact southern 
group was able to stand off the less concen- 
trated will of 82 percent of the Senate Mem- 
bers. Not all of the civil rights proponents 
favored the legislation in the form presented 
by Illinois Senator Everett M. DirKsEN for 
the administration. But except for the pro- 
tection afforded to the minority by the Sen- 
ate rules, some compromise bill would have 
gone through as expeditiously as happened 
under the more democratic procedure of the 
House. 
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Anticipation that the two-thirds majority 
necessary for cloture would be difficult to 
obtain seems to have been the basis of Sen- 
ator LYNDON JOHNSON’s clever strategy 
throughout. He could exert effective leader- 
ship for moderate legislation, confined to the 
voting issue, primarily because moderation 
Was as unsatisfactory to northern as to 
southern diehards. While southerners wanted 
no civil rights legislation at all, others 
wanted it to include penalties for continued 
school segregation, provision for the exten- 
sion of nationalized education and even for 
the control of local employment policies by 
Washington. Early cloture would have 
muzzled the expression of this viewpoint and 
was therefore, though for opposite reasons, 
as distasteful to Senator Dovuctas, of IIli- 
nois, as to Senator RussELL, of Georgia. 

So the moral pointed by the protracted 
debate on civil rights is that few Senators, 
whether of right, left, or center, are willing 
to compromise a strongly held viewpoint in 
order to reach an agreement. And this ob- 
duracy, within limits, is justified by the very 
nature of the Senate. That body, giving 
equal representation to every State regard- 
less of population area, or wealth, was spe- 
cifically designed to represent the States as 
such. From the beginning, the Senate’s 
function in our Federal system has been 
quite other than that of the more demo- 
cratic House, planned to reflect the major- 
ity opinion of the Republic as a whole. It is 
too often forgotten that this fundamental 
difference in the representative character of 
Senate and House is an important aspect of 
the principle of checks and balances. 

The debate over civil rights, so quickly 
terminated in the House, so long dragged out 
in the Senate, should consequently be re- 
garded as an outstanding illustration of the 
ingenuity of our form of government. To 
appreciate this lesson at full value, it must 
not be obscured by personal feelings on the 
nature of the issues immediately involved. 
Indeed the emotions aroused, in both North 
and South, should rather serve to emphasize 
the importance of a parliamentary system 
that gives such healthy protection to the ex- 
pression of discordant viewpoints. 

Seen in this light, the device of the fili- 
buster becomes something very different from 
the merely obstructionist trick which many 
critics both foreign and domestic have 
painted it to be. Although sometimes gross- 
ly abused, as when the late Huey Long util- 
ized it to recite endless recipes for “pot- 
likker,” the provision for unlimited Senate 
debate is in principle a guarantee that a 
State shall not be deprived of the right to 
present its local viewpoint simply because 
this may not accord with the opinion of the 
Nation as a whole. The fifth amendment, as 
a vital safeguard for the individual, is not 
likely to be abolished because it has often 
been twisted to protect unsavory persons. 
Similarly, the practice of unlimited Senate 
debate may be expected to continue even 
though it occasionally produces arguments 
that are anathema to many. 

The very bitterness of the civil rights con- 
troversy, moreover, should serve to focus 
attention on the underlying problem of gov- 
ernment for any people who value freedom. 
How can the protection of minorities, which 
may on occasion be right, be reconciled with 
the acceptance of a majority opinion, which 
sometimes may certainly be wrong? In a 
true democracy—which our Government is 
not—minorities have no effective protection 
against the will or passion of the majority. 
But in a federal republic, as established by 
our Constitution, the potential tyranny of 
the majority is severely circumscribed. One 
of the safeguards is certainly the Senate’s 
stubborn adherence to its time-honored prac- 
tice of unlimited debate. 

Because the filibuster has been most often 
employed by southern Senators, many regard 
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it as an undue protection for a particular 
regional viewpoint. 

The explanation is that the former slave 
States have for a century been on the de- 
fensive in their social attitudes, and there- 
fore prone to take advantage of every par- 
liamentary device that serves their cause. 
That is to be expected. Were a liberal 
northern Democrat elected President, with 
a Congress highly responsive to pressure 
from organized labor, one might anticipate 
a filibuster by conservative Republicans, 
perhaps to prevent complete repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Indeed, many actual in- 
stances could be drawn from our history to 
show that the filibuster is in nature wholly 
nonpartisan. It may best be defined as a 
tactic to check a legislative steamroller, re- 
gardless of the direction in which it is mov- 
ing. Because of its applicability to any sit- 
uation, the demise of King Filibuster, to use 
the bygone phrase, seems most unlikely. 

Of course, those who do not believe that 
the minority has rights will always be hostile 
to the practice of unlimited debate. During 
the recent debate in the Senate the Com- 
munist radio worked overtime to prove this 
point. Peiping’s criticisms were particularly 
unbridled, defining the filibuster as “a tra- 
ditional dirty trick of American politicians— 
one of the typical farces of bourgeois de- 
mocracy.” 

Certainly the filibuster is not democratic 
under the Communist definition of this 
nebulous word. And if by democratic we 
mean a system in which the minority has 
no established rights, then the filibuster is 
not democratic in any sense. But most of 
us will feel that condemnation by the Peo- 
ple’s Democracy of Communist China is an 
argument for the practice. 

For 171 years Americans have maintained 
a& governmental system under which free 
men have prospered as nowhere else in 
either place or time. The assurance of un- 
limited Senate debate has throughout been 
an integral part of that system. When the 
Communist dictatorships have accomplished 
as much, then but not before, it will be rea- 
sonable for them to attack the filibuster. 

All our privileges demand discretion in 
their use. This applies to freedom of speech 
as a principle, and to its particular appli- 
cation in the form of unlimited Senate de- 
bate. Between affirmation and denial of 
free expression, however, the choice is clear. 
Mistakes may result from discussion at the 
expense of action. But the irreparable 
blunders come from acting without adequate 
consideration in advance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 10474) to authorize the 
construction of modern naval vessels. 





EX-PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE, OF 
KOREA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the ReEcorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Evening Star of Friday, April 29, 
written by William S. White, entitled 
“Some Thoughts on Behalf of Rhee.” 

Mr. President, I commend this edi- 
torial to the attention of Senators, be- 
cause I cannot help thinking that it 
points out with great clarity and persua- 
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sion the double standard we have devel- 
oped in this country, unfortunately, in 
our estimation of dictators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Friday, Apr. 29, 
1960] 
SoME THOUGHTS ON BEHALF OF RHEE—PAST 

HEROISM OF KOREAN AGAINST REDS PROMPTS 

A RESERVATION ON His DEMISE 

(By William S. White) 

The old man of Korea has gone out of office 
in heartbroken disgrace. The world’s most 
exclusive club is shrunken yet a little more 
as Syngman Rhee passes from its member- 
ship. This is the Association of Indestruct- 
ible Elder Statesmen. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany, 
who is 84, leads the surviving band of those 
who, past 70, still carry crushing responsi- 
bilities. With him are Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion of Israel (74) and Prime Minister 
Nehru of India (70 plus some months). 

At 85, Mr. Rhee has ceased to be President 
of the Republic of Korea. And so has come 
to its close a career of 65 years as a public 
man. 

Much has been written that this aged 
symbol of Korea’s long struggle for inde- 
pendence had overstayed his time. It is said, 
no doubt rightly, that he permitted police 
brutality, and worse, to stain his regime. It 
is said, no doubt justly, that a farce of 
“democracy” was being made in his country. 
So it is said that he had to go, and the United 
States was wholly justified in helping to push 
him out. 

There is no quarrel with this reasoning— 
so far as it goes. To the world Korea is our 
creation and thus our responsibility. For 
Korea’s sake (and for the sake of collective 
security everywnere) was shed the blood of 
so many of our people in a bitter war a 
decade ago. 

Perhaps it is possible, however, without de- 
fending corruption and antidemocratism, to 
raise reservations about this episode. Is the 
U.S. Government as ready to act to maintain 
the future integrity of Korea from Com- 
munist penetration as it was ready to oust 
bad old Mr. Rhee? 

Is our righteous decision to overturn one 
regime—which was at any rate a determined 
regime—matched by equal determination to 
insist on a fair and strong successor regime? 
And having acted against Rhee on standards 
that are valid enough—that he had become 
a rightwing despot—are we ready for one 
other action? 

Are we ready to apply these same stand- 
ards to the leftwing despot in another coun- 
try in which there is an undeniably close and 
historic U.S. responsibility? Will we now 
help to oust the Communist-backed 
dictator in Cuba, Fidel Castro, as we helped 
to oust the supposedly pro-Fascist dictator 
in Korea, Syngman Rhee? 

Or is there a double standard here? The 
Eisenhower administration has no difficulty 
in justifying a naked intervention in Korea, 
call it what we will. But that administration 
finds enormous difficulty in even thinking 
about intervening in any way, naked or 
polite, in Cuba. After all, other Latin Amer- 
ican nations might not like it. And the 
Organization of American States would “for- 
bid” it anyhow. 

A nation which wants to act can find the 
fine print oddly hard to read. A nation 
which does not want to act can find the 
print compelling, indeed. 

So this one columnist is not quite able to 
join the almost universal and unqualified 
satisfaction that we have succeeded in cast- 
ing out old Syngman Rhee in his 86th year 
and sending him off to end his life in the 
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House of the Pear Blossoms in Seoul. It 
has been a famous victory. But one colum- 
nist, not denying the evils connected with 
the old man, also does not forget the past 
heroism of that old man against imperial- 
ist communism, 

This much, anyhow, history must grant 
him. How much does history owe to Castro 
whose victims in Cuba are quite as dead as 
Rhee’s victims in Korea? How much of the 
free world’s struggle against imperialist com- 
munism has Fidel Castro ever borne? 





MODERNIZATION OF THE EXIST- 
ING SUGAR ACT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
introducing at this time for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948. The proposal in- 
corporates some reforms in the current 
sugar legislation which are long overdue, 
and which are particularly urgently re- 
quired in the light of present day con- 
ditions. 

The proposed legislation would insure 
adequate supplies of sugar by broaden- 
ing the base from which these supplies 
are obtained and encourage foreign 
countries to make purchases in the 
United States by adopting a new for- 
mula for allocating sugar quotas which 
takes into account their foreign trade 
relationships with the United States. It 
is a 4-year proposal. 

For many years, our sugar legislation 
has given a virtual monopoly of the for- 
eign share of the U.S. sugar market to 
one country. This, in itself, represents 
a basic weakness in the present sugar 
law since it is conducive to monopolistic 
manipulation of prices and to predatory 
competition on the world market. 

A wholly disproportionate share of the 
U.S. quota in the hands of a single coun- 
try, and I refer of course to Cuba, has 
enabled that country to use the premium 
paid by U.S. consumers to subsidize sales 
to Russia and to Red China and other 
Iron Curtain countries at prices beneath 
the world market price; in fact, at prices 
beneath the cost of production in Cuba. 

In my opinion, the Congress simply 
must face up to the fact that the time 
has come to reduce the Cuban monopoly 
of our foreign sugar supply. I believe 
I have been rather candid in my criti- 
cism of the present regime in Cuba. 
What I say with respect to proposed 
changes in the Sugar Act, however, would 
be true regardless of who happened to 
be in power there. This particular state- 
ment is not intended at this time in 
criticism of the present Government of 
Cuba. 

The proposed legislation would effectu- 
ate certain much needed reforms. It is 
not politically motivated and it is not 
a measure against Cuba, as I said, al- 
though I am in my mind not certain 
that some measures should not be taken 
to protect the interests of the U.S. in- 
vestors in the Republic of Cuba. 

The New York Times of March 5, 1960, 
reported a speech by Maj. Ernesto 
Guevara, president of the National Bank 
of Cuba, made at Havana University, in 
which Major Guevara stated that the 
premium paid by the United States for 
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Cuban sugar amounted to “economic en- 
slavement.” According to the New York 
Times: 

Major Guevara charged that the United 
States “gave us an apparent gift” of a 
higher price, but demanded in exchange 
“preferred tariffs for their manufactured 
products, making it impossible for native 
products or the manufacturers of other 
countries to compete.” 


This statement was made in face of the 
fact that in addition to the premium 
price which Cuba receives for sugar, of 
5% cents a pound, when the world price 
is nearly 3 cents a pound, Cuba enjoys 
a 20 percent tariff preference on sugar 
imports to the United States. 

The United Press International re- 
ported from Havana on March 20, 1960, 
that the same Major Guevara had stated: 

The great friend of Cuba is the USSR. 


I could multiply many times the hos- 
tile and inflammatory = statements 
against the United States made by lead- 
ers of the present Cuban regime. This 
is not my purpose, however. The bill 
which I have introduced is in no sense a 
reprisal against Cuba. It is a very con- 
servative bill. It is an attempt to cor- 
rect certain basic deficiencies in existing 
law in a way which will make the law 
work better while at the same time recog- 
nizing the equities of our own domestic 
industry and of friendly foreign nations. 

In brief, the proposal would make the 
ili changes in the existing sugar 

Ww. 
It would restrict Cuba’s quota to the 
basic quota established for Cuba under 
the 1956 act. The incremental quotas 
accruing to Cuba by virtue of the growth 
of the U.S. market since 1956, some 
310,695 tons, would be distributed among 
domestic U.S. suppliers and friendly for- 
eign suppliers. 

Of this amount my bill would dis- 
tribute 200,000 tons to the domestic pro- 
ducing areas, of which 150,000 tons would 
go to the beet-producing areas and 50,000 
tons to the mainland cane-producing 
areas. This is the same allocation to 
the domestic areas as made in the bills 
introduced by my distinguished col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BenneTT] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The remaining 110,695 tons would be 
distributed among other foreign sup- 
pliers including new countries seeking 
to enter the U.S. market for the first 
time, on the basis of an index which 
takes into account their average annual 
purchases from the United States as well 
as their existing statutory quotas, if any, 
in the US. market. I think it is ex- 
tremely important to establish in the 
Sugar Act a trade principle as a basis for 
administering the distribution of foreign 
sugar quotas. I certainly believe in a 
policy of buying from the people who buy 
from us insofar as it is economically 
feasible to do so. 

At the same time this criterion, as em- 
ployed in the bill is tempered by taking 
into account to an equal degree the ex- 
isting statutory quotas enjoyed by for- 
eign sugar suppliers, so that adjust- 
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ments are not made entirely on the basis 
of trade; although I would like to point 
out that it is my hope that eventually 
we can arrive at a formula by which 
the sugar quotas granted to foreign sup- 
pliers will be based entirely on the basis 
of the relationship which the amount of 
purchases which each country seeking 
@ sugar quota has made in the United 
States bears to all the purchases made 
by countries seeking sugar quotas. 

The underlying formula of the pro- 
posed legislation represents a weighted 
average of the statutory sugar quotas 
and trade with the United States as a 
reasonable and rational means of dis- 
tributing quotas among friendly for- 
eign nations. 

It should be noted that after this dis- 
tribution is made Cuba is still left with 
the lion’s share of foreign participation 
in the U.S. market. It would still en- 
joy a quota of more than 2,800,000 tons 
which is almost three times the quota 
of the next largest foreign sugar sup- 
plier, the Republic of the Philippines, 
and almost five times the quotas of all 
of the full-duty countries combined. 

When it is realized that a quota of 
2,800,000 tons represents a premium to 
Cuba over average world market prices 
in the amount of approximately $140 
million per annum, it is clear that the 
proposed legislation is not a reprisal 
against Cuba. The second basic change 
which would be made by the proposed 
bill would be to remove from Cuba its 
present share in the future growth of 
the U.S. market. 

The Cuban share of the growth in the 
U.S. sugar market presently amounts to 
approximately 30 percent. The Dill 
would distribute one-third of that 
growth to new areas in the continental 
United States for the production of do- 
mestic sugar beet or mainland cane. 

There are many areas in the United 
States in such States as Washington 
and Idaho, and other Western States 
which are ideally situated for the grow- 
ing of sugar beets and there is no reason 
why these areas should be foreclosed 
from our demestic markets. At the same 
time in the State of Louisiana and my 
own State of Florida there are persons 
who are ready, willing, and able to pro- 
duce additional mainland cane if af- 
forded the opportunity. The bill would 
afford that opportunity. 

The proposed legislation would set 
aside 10 percent of Cuba’s present share 
of the U.S. market growth for distribu- 
tion among the producers of sugar in the 
various States throughout the Union. 

On the basis of the annual growth ex- 
perience over the past several years this 
would provide quotas of 15,000 tons per 
annum for distribution by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to new and additional 
acreage in the manner I have just in- 
dicated. 

Such new areas would be given quotas 
equivalent to 60,000 tons in the fourth 
year of operation of this legislation. 
Cumulatively over the entire operation 
of the bill, it would enable such areas to 
sell in the U.S. market a total of 150,000 
tons. I submit that this is a very sig- 
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nificant contribution to the development 
of new domestic sugar industry. 

The remaining portion of Cuba’s share 
of the growth would be distributed 
among other foreign suppliers including 
not only present suppliers but also new 
countries seeking to enter the U.S. mar- 
ket for the first time. This distribution 
also would be made on the basis of an 
index derived from average annual pur- 
chases from the United States over the 
past 4 years and existing statutory 
quotas. For the first time, it would also 
give the Republic of the Philippines a 
share in the growth of the U.S. market. 
The new countries included for a share 
in U.S. market growth by virtue of this 
reform would include Brazil, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Ecuador, and Guatemala. 

None of those countries has any quota 
in the U.S. market at present. Also, the 
Philippines, by virtue of the growth fac- 
tor, would be given an additional quota. 

The third basic change would be to 
give the President power to further re- 
duce the quota of Cuba in any calendar 
year when he finds and proclaims that 
such action is necessary in the public 
interest or to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of sugar. Any reduction so made 
would be effective only for the calendar 
year in which the President made such a 
finding, and would not change perma- 
nent quotas. The replacement purchases 
would be distributed 65 percent to do- 
mestic sugar-producing areas and 35 
percent to foreign sugar-producing 
areas. 

The fourth major change is a reform 
of the deficit allocation provisions. 

The bill allots to the domestic beet 
sugar areas and the mainland cane 
sugar areas any deficits derived from 
Hawaii. This is the same as provided 
in the proposals introduced by Senators 
BENNETT and ELLENDER. 

It allots to all foreign suppliers except 
Cuba deficits derived from Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

The deficit allocations to the foreign 
countries again take in new suppliers and 
are again based on an index of the 4- 
year purchases of all of these suppliers 
from the United States and their existing 
quotas. Moreover, the proposal would 
insure that each of these new suppliers is 
permitted to make sugar sales in the 
United States of at least 5,000 tons 
annually. 

Finally the bill would reduce the 
amount of direct consumption sugar 
which may be imported from Cuba from 
375,000 tons to 75,000 tons. While this 
provision will have no effect upon the 
amount of sugar Cuba can otherwise sell 
in the U.S. market, it will insure that at 
least 300,000 tons of additional sugar 
imported into the United States come in 
in raw form and be refined in the United 
States by U.S. refineries. 

I have heard it said that any measures 
which would tend to diminish the Cuban 
share of the market, even conservatively, 
might lead to a sugar shortage in the 
United States. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The fact is that as of 
the beginning of this year there was in 
this hemisphere alone, available for ex- 
port, at least 4 million tons of sugar, not 
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considering Cuba, and this quantity is 
rising rapidly. 

The following is a recapitulation of the 
export capacity of these Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and the Philippines at 
the beginning of the present harvest 
season: 

Sugar available for export, 1960 
[Thousand short tons, raw value] 
Country: 





pe a ee ees 368 
ss. iis mpreetidw ctw e sche 1, 227 
COSUR TRI0R nce eignne ce cence ncopee 5 
Dominican Republic--_-_-.---.------- 930 
Bane Reks ~ nih weds ccd mew ee® 5 
I ha Bieta leiiign an gaahnan hein nein aan th 58 
italiani nenirnth acinar sihcipaiatnie% 589 
te pi, ee i ag opment ern 5 
PRs th neve dt wntiunestanwecbads 5 
Ok et catenin nic en 638 
PR Reson es eae 282 

Se iidiitnaimmaimimniaigaith 4,112 


These figures were compiled from the 
Statistical Bulletin of the International 
Sugar Council and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture publication entitled “For- 
eign Crops and Markets,” dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1960. 

The proposal is a relatively conserva- 
tive bill. It reduces Cuba’s share of the 
U.S. market by less than 10 percent, 
Yet it embraces much needed reform in 
existing law to cope with present-day 
conditions. 

If the changes suggested in the pro- 
posed legislation are not adopted and 
the present law is extended, as has been 
proposed, then Cuba in a single year 
would benefit by additions to quotas of 
approximately 195,000 tons or in pecu- 
niary terms, would be given an additional 
subsidy of $9,750,000 in the first year of 
the extension. 

That, of course, is in addition to the 
roughly $387 million a year which Cuba 
gets from us by the sale of some 3,100,000 
tons as her regular quota in the domestic 
market. Assuming a 4-year extension of 
the present act and a continuation of 
present deficits, these additions to Cuban 
sales would amount to approximately 
1 million tons, or an additional monetary 
premium or subsidy in the amount of 
approximately $50 million. 

Under existing law, unless corrective 
measures are taken, the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be forced to allot to Cuba 
this summer an addition to its regular 
quota in an amount of about 150,000 tons 
as a result of deficits in Puerto Rican 
production. 

I suggest that it would be intolerable 
for us to continue along this path, espe- 
cially in view of current circumstances 
in Cuba. It is a path which is not only 
manifestly unfair to U.S. interest, but is 
also unfair to other friendly foreign sup- 
pliers as well. 

The measure that I have proposed 
would result in a more equitable division 
of the foreign share of our sugar supply 
among many friendly foreign countries 


“and still leave Cuba with about 30 per- 


cent of the total U.S. market. 

Assuming that deficits continue to run 
at approximately the same average an- 
nual figure as in 1959, and the growth 
of U.S. consumption continues to rise at 
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an average of 150,000 tons per annum, 
the proposed bill would result in the fol- 
lowing tonnages for the year 1961: 


Domestic areas: 


Dotiestic West. 2.2 csi es 2, 349, 243 
Dieta Getic ssi ieee 726, 940 
Bawellsasucans cam iiiimicoies cus 999, 199 
Dette TO 66s sents 987, 090 
Wise: Mlendisi sn aks occnc cues 16, 528 
WOW QUO. SSE. Bis ede 15, 000 

TIE itil He tvehin mentions bie 5, 094, 000 
hs we it ve ltl gine ees 2, 808, 960 
SRP Ee sac onsen se 1, 017, 360 

ONE sR in tidine 3, 826, 310 


With respect to Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, Cuba does not pay full duty, and 
the United States has a separate and spe- 
cial treaty with the Philippines. 


FPull-duty countries: 


Se Acie inn acd ie 46, 688 
IY Briar hatte tre naiay place Greaney 25, 816 
CR chan en Lanta 11, 239 
Dominican Republic-......-..- 119, 013 
MP Cle Sdii. debindnddann aan 4, 943 

T) BOVAGOS ssccdeadies dante 4, 943 
CURLOURRID 5.0, cccencannagsnmsene 8, 231 
SI li inal lis hE eemcminieceadicianeptaciittalias 14, 707 
TN ds enters ernie eee ni ep 167, 251 
EON ih scope ae wire cians 25, 578 
PORN Sa ore cease ace coweake 15, 084 
Peri nds kh i bi icine 163, 211 
TRI a nih bie ee 17, 831 
Other countries .... ......sssaee 5,417 
ONE Soir mde canin nt ein mes 629, 690 
Cem Ges bts 5 os 9, 550, 000 


Brazil certainly deserves a quota. 
Brazil has been and continues to be our 
friend. Brazil never before has been 
privileged to sell sugar in the United 
States on a quota basis. She would be 
provided, in the proposed legislation, 
with a quota of 46,688 tons. 

Colombia would be granted a quota 
for the first time. 

Neither Ecuador nor El] Salvador has 
had a quota previously. Heretofore 
Guatemala has not had a quota. 

Haiti’s quota heretofore has been be- 
low 7,000 tons. 

Mexico would receive a sizable in- 
crease. Mexico carries on a large trade 
with the United States. She is almost 
our principal customer in the world. So, 
based on her trade with the United 
States, Mexico would be entitled to a 
sizable sugar market in the United 
States. 

This distribution would represent sig- 
nificant increases for friendly foreign 
sugar suppliers. For example, purchases 
from Haiti would increase from 7,000 
tons in 1960 to 14,700 tons in 1961; Peru 
from 95,500 tons to 163,200 tons; Mexico 
from 65,000 tons to 167,200 tons; Taiwan 
fron. 3,600 tons to 17,800 tons; and the 
Philippines from 980,000 to 1,017,400 
tons. 

In addition, countries not presently 
sharing at all in the market would be 
enabled to make initial sales in cur mar- 
ket estimated as follows: 


eee ee eee ee eee eee 


Ecuador. 
El Salvador 
ccs cacti th creche tn cinch ewes nectar 
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Assuming the continuation of the cur- 
rent rate of deficits and of growth in 
the U.S. market, these areas would 
enjoy sales in the United States, during 
the first year of the bill, amounting to 
90,629 tons. Based on the same as- 
sumptions, their sales in the fourth year 
would be 116,624 tons, and cumulatively 
over the 4-year period would amount to 
414,506 tons. I know, from my recent 
visit to Latin America, this assistance 
would be of great value to these coun- 
tries, and would make many friends for 
the United States, in the Central Amer- 
ican area and in the South American 
area. 

In conclusion Mr. President, let me 
reemphasize what the proposed bill 
would accomplish. 

First. It would grant the President 
power, if needed, to deal with special 
emergency situations which might be 
brought about as a result of the present 
unsettled situation in Cuba. Obviously 
the motivation behind that request by 
the President was the conditions which 
have developed in Cuba. The bill would 
give the President the right to deal with 
Cuba in any way he wanted, other than 
to increase Cuba’s quota above 2,800,000 
tons. But the bill would give to the 
President, when he thought it was in the 
public interest, the right to reduce Cuba’s 
quota to any point he thought advisable, 
or, if necessary, even to eliminate it 
completely. 

Second. It would extend to domestic 
producers of sugar more adequate relief 
and assistance than is provided for under 
existing law or in the proposals as in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleagues, 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ben- 
NETT] and the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. ‘The proposal 
would make provision for the addition of 
new domestic beet and mainland cane 
acreage, by allotting one-third of the 
present Cuban share in U.S. growth for 
this purpose. This would provide an 
additional 60,000 tons of quota for such 
domestic areas in the fourth year of the 
bills’ operation; and cumulatively, over 
the life of the bill, 150,000 tons for such 
new areas of sugar production. It would 
also allot to domestic sugar-producing 
areas 65 percent of any reduction the 
President may find it necessary to make 
in the present Cuban quota. Under the 
Ellender and Bennett proposals, all of 
this reduction would go to the benefit of 
foreign suppliers. 

Third. It would make a modest reduc- 
tion in Cuba’s present U.S. quota, 
amounting to less than 10 percent of its 
present sales to the United States, while 
preserving to Cuba approximately 30 
percent of the U.S. sugar market. 

I may add that this is in keeping 
with the general philosophy of the so- 
called GATT conference—the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs—to 
which we and most of the other coun- 
tries of the world belong, whereby it was 
agreed, in all those conferences, that any 
one country can reduce by 10 percent 
the permissive quota it allows other 
countries, and may do so without nego- 
tiating a new treaty with such country. 
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This may be done with respect to Cuba, 
thereby staying within the 10-percent 
principle. 

Fourth. It would increase the share in 
our sugar market of many friendly 
foreign countries, and would permit en- 
try into that market of five new sup- 
pliers which need the assistance that this 
trade would provide. 

Fifth. It would decrease the amount 
of direct consumption sugar entering our 
market, thereby increasing the amount 
to be refined in the United States by 
U.S. refineries. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere opinion 
that the bill represents a vast improve- 
ment over existing law and pending 
sugar legislation, and would bring about 
reforms which experience under present 
law has shown to be urgently required. 
It would also serve to cement friendly 
relations with a great number of foreign 
countries which need, and would appre- 
ciate, the trade which this bill would 
afford. 

It is a reasonable proposal, a modest 
and conservative proposal, and a pro- 
posal which is in the national interest 
of the United States. 

I sincerely trust that the Finance 
Committee and the Senate will act 
promptly and favorably on it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
Non in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3508) to amend and ex- 
tend the provisions of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
SMATHERS, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 9, 1960, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 722. An act to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas; and 

S. 1062. An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to require Federal ap- 
proval for mergers and consolidation of in- 
sured banks. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
10, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 9, 1960: 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Robert A. Bicks, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Attorney General, vice Victor R. 
Hansen, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 9, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Revelation 3: 20: Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hears my 
voice and opens the door, I will come in, 
and sup with him and he with Me. 

Almighty God, who art the source and 
inspiration of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, in the plans and labors of this 
new week, may we be receptive and re- 
sponsive to the voice and leading of Thy 
divine spirit, seeking to bless us with a 
happy, a useful, and more abundant life. 

We are bringing unto Thee our fears 
and our foreboding thoughts about these 
days in which we are living and our ap- 
prehensions for humanity, earnestly be- 
seeching Thee that we may appropriate 
by faith those resources of spiritual pow- 
er and poise which will enable us to re- 
main strong and courageous. 

Grant that the demons of hatred and 
ill will, which have assailed and invaded 
the life of the nations and torn apart 
their unity, may be driven out and the 
heart of mankind may be opened to give 
lodgment to the blessed spirit of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Hear usin Hisname. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 6, 1960, was read and ap- 
proved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on May 6, 1960, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

On May 6, 1960: 

H.R. 8601. An act to enforce constitutional 

rights, and for other purposes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 3019. An act to provide for certain pi- 
lotage requirements in the navigation of 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 4049. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
free or reduced-rate transportation for cer- 
tain additional persons. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1062. An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to provide safeguards 
against mergers and consolidations of banks 
which might lessen competition unduly or 
tend unduly to create a monopoly in the 
field of banking. 





TOWARD A PROPER USE OF MIS- 
SOURI RIVER WATER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the House to some star- 
tling information which I recently have 
received from the Army Engineers and 
the Department of Interior. 

The facts disclosed to me forecast 
serious consequences for my State of 
South Dakota and its neighboring 
States in the Missouri River Basin. As 
I believe all of the Members of this body 
know, the most critical difficulty facing 
the people of South Dakota today is the 
plight of our agricultural economy. 
Positive and aggressive action is urgently 
needed to correct the conditions which 
are making it impossible for the family 
farmer to earn a fair return. That is 
why I have joined with a number of my 
colleagues in sponsoring legislation de- 
signed to assure farmers a fair price and 
to halt the buildup of Government- 
owned farm surpluses. 

The second threat to the successful 
development of our economy is the im- 
proper use of the scarce water supply 
which is available to us. 

The very sad truth is that there is no 
need for us to be burdened with either 
of these misfortunes. When we remem- 
bered how the farmer fared before 1952, 
we realize that to a very large extent the 
farmer’s present predicament results 
from the ill advised policies which have 
been followed by Mr. Benson. 

I am sorry to report that our water 
problems are likewise aggravated by the 
unwise management of the waters of 
the Missouri River by the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

These agencies have performed a 
superb construction job in building the 
projects which were so wisely authorized 
by Congress. The projects are of un- 
told benefit to the people of the Missouri 
Basin. Only recently they have pre- 
vented millions of dollars in property 
losses and the loss of many lives when 
the lower basin suffered from one of the 
greatest floods on record. But despite 
this outstanding record in the field of 
construction, both of these agencies have 
permitted waste in the use of water, 
which has accumulated in reservoirs 
made possible by citizens of South Da- 
kota and other Upper Missouri Basin 
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States who have given up highly pro- 
ductive land. Precious water stored in 
the reservoirs is being released to make 
possible the maintenance of a free 
flowing 9-foot navigation channel down- 
stream, at the very time we have dire 
need for that water in our State. 

We need the water for many purposes. 
Last year was one of our driest years 
on record. More and more farmers will 
have to turn to supplemental irrigation. 
With the passage of the Conservancy 
District Act of 1959, great steps forward 
will be taken in the developments of the 
South Dakota irrigation program. Our 
progressive Governor, the Honorable 
Ralph Herseth, highlighted these steps 
in his recent appearance before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

We need more water for domestic and 
municipal use. We are not going to be 
able to attract new industries to our 
State unless we are able to provide them 
with an adequate supply of the quality 
of water they need. Fortunately, water 
in sufficient quantities to take care of 
these needs can be stored in the reser- 
voirs on the mainstem of the Missouri. 
Unfortunately, the waters have not been 
permitted to accumulate in sufficient 
quantities to fill those reservoirs to the 
desired levels because the engineers have 
insisted in releasing the water for down- 
steam navigation purposes. 

In addition to the water uses I have 
referred to previously, our economy re- 
ceives a great impetus from the avail- 
ability of the low-cost electric power and 
energy which is generated at the dams 
which back up the water in the reservoirs 
on the Missouri. If it were not for this 
hydropower, a large percentage of South 
Dakota farms would never have enjoyed 
the blessings of electricity because they 
are located in such sparsely settled areas 
and because our costs of steam genera- 
tion are so high. If we could avail our- 
selves of greater quantities of this low- 
cost electricity we could develop much 
new industry. 

But here is what is happening: Of the 
approximately 1,600,000 kilowatts of 
electric generating capacity installed at 
those dams, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has allocated less than 1 million kilo- 
watts to be sold as firm power. Toa con- 
siderable extent this is the result of the 
water being released at the wrong times 
for downstream navigation. As a result, 
our farmers and other users of that 
power are going to have to obtain almost 
one-fourth of their electricity from other 
sources at an additional cost of several 
millions of dollars per year. 

Now for the distributing information 
I referred to at the beginning of my re- 
marks. In answer to an inquiry from 
me, General Barney of the Corps of En- 
gineers has written to me stating that 
the estimates in their last annual op- 
erating report indicated less dependable 
peaking capacity and energy to the ex- 
tent of approximately 100,000 kilowatts 
of firm power for the next 4 years. He 
blames the lower estimates on the sub- 
normal water supply. 
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In another letter, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior stated, in reply to 
my inquiry, that— 

The Corps of Engineers recently prepared a 
new estimate of the project capability, which 
forecasts that under adverse water conditions 
the peaking capability would be about 125,- 
000 kilowatts less in 1962 and 1963 than was 
indicated in the former forecasts upon which 
the recent allocation was based. 


You will remember even that alloca- 
tion required the preference customers 
to obtain a part of their power else- 
where. If those allocations are now re- 
duced as a result of the Army’s new esti- 
mates it will cost the cooperatives and 
municipalities approximately $2 million 
per year in added power costs. Also the 
inability of the Government to sell these 
kilowatts as firm power will cause the 
Government to lose approximately $2,- 
750,000 per year. 

Despite the attempt to blame this loss 
of revenue to the Government and the 
added burden of costs to the consumers 
on poor water years, the fact is they 
both could be avoided if the flow of water 
were managed properly. We are being 
deprived of this water which rightfully 
belongs to us by the practices followed by 
the Corps of Engineers and acquiesced 
in by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I am very pleased to tell you that Gov- 
ernor Herseth has decided not to sit idly 
by and watch the economy of South Da- 
kota being stifled by having our waters 
taken away from us by the actions of 
Federal agencies. He proposes to do 
something about it and I am determined 
to do all in my power to make certain 
that the people of South Dakota get the 
benefits from the Missouri to which the 
Congress has said we are entitled. 

Under the leadership of Governor Her- 
seth, the South Dakota State Water Re- 
sources Commission has employed ex- 
perienced counsel to study the legal 
rights of the State to the use of the wa- 
ters of the Missouri. The results of that 
study were presented at a meeting of the 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee 
in Grand Forks, N. Dak., on April 20. 
After a thorough review of the legislative 
history of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
and other pertinent statutory and case 
law, counsel expressed the categorical 
opinion that under the O’Mahoney-Mil- 
likin amendment, South Dakota and all 
other States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian have priority to 
the use of the waters of the Missouri 
River Basin for all beneficial uses, in- 
cluding the generation of power, as 
against the use of those waters for navi- 
gation. The study quotes many excerpts 
from the congressional debates which 
clearly shows that was the intent of Con- 
gress. Also, Senator O’MAHONEY has 
stated that power has priority over navi- 
gation to the use of the waters of the 
Missouri under the terms of his amend- 
ment. 

I insist that the Army Engineers and 
the Bureau administer this law as passed 
by Congress. I request the help of the 
members in seeing that they do so. I 
wish to emphasize that all that I have 
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said about South Dakota applies to the 
other States of the upper basin. 

While I have said that we are deter- 
mined to protect our rights and to insist 
that the law be administered as written, 
I do not want to create the impression 
that we are not anxious to cooperate with 
the downstream States. We definitely 
are. For that reason I sponsored a res- 
olution which was approved by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee under the able 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bucxtrey] which author- 
ized the Army Engineers to make a study 
of the Missouri River from Yankton to 
the mouth to determine whether a slack- 
water system of navigation would be 
economically feasible. If it is, such a 
system would remove any possibility of 
conflict between the upper and lower 
States. It would greatly improve the 
navigation facilities and would eliminate 
the heavy current with which river traffic 
now must contend. It would allow the 
water to be stored in the reservoirs to fill 
them to the proper level. The require- 
ments for this better navigation system 
would be only a fraction of what they now 
are for a free flowing channel. There 
would be sufficient water for irrigation 
purposes in the upper States as well as 
for the other necessary purposes. More- 
over, the amount of firm power which 
could be sold from the hydroplants would 
be greatly increased. 

The President’s budget for next fiscal 
year asks for $10,000 to commence the 
slack-water study on the Missouri. This 
is an absurd figure since the Army esti- 
mates that the study will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000 and that it would re- 
quire about $75,000 in the first year. A 
group of members from the Missouri 
Basin have requested the Appropriations 
Committee to increase the budget figure 
to $75,000. Weask for the support of the 
House for this amount. 

In closing my remarks, I wish to em- 
phasize again the desire of the people of 
South Dakota to live in harmony with 
our friends in the States downstream. 
We hope they will work with us in mak- 
ing possible the development of a slack- 
water system of navigation which will 
be a boon to their economy as well as 
ours. Until that solution is reached, 
however, we want to be equally emphatic 
in informing the Army Engineers and 
the Bureau that we insist the intent of 
Congress be carried out in administering 
the laws relating to the Missouri and that 
our waters not be wrongfully taken from 
us. 





THE COLORADO RIVER LAWSUIT: 
ARIZONA IS VINDICATED 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a day 
of triumph and vindication for the State 
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of Arizona. Today ends the most im- 
portant phase of one of the most complex 
and massive lawsuits in the history of 
this country between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia over the waters of the Colorado 
River. Nine years ago the Congress 
turned the State of Arizona down when 
we presented a great reclamation proj- 
ect to make the desert blossom and to 
bring the waters of the Colorado River 
to central Arizona. Congress said we 
should acquire the water rights first and 
they sent us to the courts. 

We have now successfully completed 
the first phase of this litigation. I am 
confident that the Supreme Court will 
confirm the findings of the master, Judge 
Simon Rifkin, of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I express the hope today 
that my colleagues from California will 
join with us once the Supreme Court 
speaks and help Arizona secure congres- 
sional approval of a project to deliver our 
share of Colorado River water to the 
fertile valleys of central Arizona. 





TRUNK AIRLINE SUBSIDIES SHOULD 
BE DISCONTINUED 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to prohibit pay- 
ment of Government subsidies to any 
domestic trunk airline for flight service 
in the United States. My bill would per- 
mit continued subsidy payments to local 
service airlines and U.S. overseas car- 
riers. 

The Federal Government has spent 
nearly $200 million in subsidizing the 
trunklines since 1938. There are very 
few industries which have received such 
lavish assistance. It seems to me that 
after 22 years, a continuation can no 
longer be justified on the theory of help- 
ing these companies get started. 

Most of the carriers have prospered. 
They are large corporations with great 
revenues. The original Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 was passed to help them get 
on their feet and they should not be en- 
titled to any help from the taxpayers. 

My bill would lift from the shoulders of 
the taxpayer of this country the con- 
stant burden of subsidizing airline com- 
petition. This legislation would mean 
that route awards by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board would henceforth have to be 
based on a more careful analysis of the 
economic factors. This, in turn, would 
reduce regional and local pressures for 
airline service which cannot be justified 
by any true test of public convenience 
and necessity. 

Requests for subsidy are caused either 
by bad management or by an airline 
route structure which does not make 
economic sense. 

You cannot attribute it to accidents or 
weather or other transitory features. 
Weather affects everybody and it does 
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not last very long. And, despite acci- 
dents, the industry’s business has been 
growing by leaps and bounds year after 
year. Every knowledgeable person 
knows that the effect of accidents on 
traffic is a matter of a few days or weeks 
at the most. Furthermore, you cannot 
use such transitory factors to explain 
losses in 4 successive years when other 
carriers were showing profits. 

I hope that Congress, through enact- 
ment of my bill, will not permit one more 
penny to be spent on subsidizing the 
trunk airlines. I hope that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will make this clear. 
I hope that it will acknowledge that the 
Department of Commerce has practically 
said as much in its recent recommenda- 
tion against any subsidy, once a carrier 
has been off subsidy for 5 years. 

I hope that the Board will face up to 
realities and make route adjustments as 
may be necessary in order to carry out 
this policy. I believe the Congress is 
tired of excuses for costly and unneces- 
sary operations, and determined to see 
that the hard but realistic decisions are 
made. This is not a case of taking ad- 
vantage of companies which have come 
upon difficult times. It is quite the re- 
verse, for it is the companies which 
would continue to take advantage of 
the U.S. taxpayer, irrespective of the 
true transportation requirements of the 
Nation. This we should not permit, for 
we do not need subsidy to operate the 
best competitive trunkline system in the 
world. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to join my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable PETER 
F. Mack, Jr., of Illinois, in introducing a 
bill to prohibit subsidy payments to any 
U.S. domestic airline. 

The purpose of trunk carrier subsidy 
was to develop a vital American industry 
until such time as the industry would be 
self-sustaining. Subsidy was never ex- 
pected to be a Federal guarantee against 
loss of the private investment involved. 

Since 1951 no trunk carrier has been 
on subsidy, and there is no reason why 
any trunk carrier, facing financial prob- 
lems because of inefficient management 
and overambitious route extensions and 
overscheduling, should assume that its 
losses, resulting from its bad judgment, 
should be passed on to the American 
taxpayer. 

Although trunk airlines have not re- 
ported glowing profits and although net 
returns have been quite low because of 
expensive investment in more modern 
equipment, the fact is that few Ameri- 
can businesses face as bright a future. 

Fifty-six million people traveled on the 
domestic airlines last year. In the next 
decade at least 700 million persons will 
be traveling on the domestic airlines. 
This tremendous passenger volume, cou- 
pled with accelerated airfreight revenues, 
should make the future bright indeed for 
well-managed domestic carriers. It 
would certainly be wise that future route 
determination by the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board be based on the economic factors 
involved. Public convenience and neces- 
sity today demand a reduction in subsi- 
dies and a reduction in Federal taxes. 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERNATIONAL RULES 
OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 85-906, as amended, I transmit here- 
with for the information of the Congress 
the First Annual Report of the Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial 
Procedure covering the period ending 
December 31, 1959. 

DwIGcHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE Howse, May 9, 1960. 





INVESTIGATION OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pending investigation of the Federal 
Power Commission highlights a particu- 
larly unsavory situation in that Federal 
Regulatory Agency. 

Natural gas pipeline companies have 
collected $662 million from the Nation’s 
gas consumers through self-imposed rate 
increases which have not yet been passed 
on by the Federal Power Commission. 
This vast sum will climb past the one 
billion mark later this year with pipe- 
lines filing new rate boost applications 
faster than the Commission will rule 
upon them. This immense backlog of 
pending gas rate cases stems in almost 
equal parts from lack of ability on the 
part of members of the Commission and 
from an outright disinterest in any real 
or effective regulation of the industry. 
The inaction, disinterest and disregard 
of responsibility in this agency have 
caused hardship on the consumers and on 
the industry regulated alike. 

These so-called temporary rate boosts 
are often actually funds to finance gas 
pipeline expansion. This is the only in- 
dustry anywhere which can avoid bor- 
rowing or raising new equity capital by 
sale of stock by using such a device. 
Action of this sort is a kind of enforced 
investment by consumers and gas distrib- 
utors alike. 

The historic record indicates that only 
about 40 percent of these so-called 
bonded rate increases will be allowed and 
that the balance will be at some future 
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date ordered refunded to the consumers 
from whom taken. 

Rate increases of pipelines have run 
from 20 percent to 40 percent over the 
past 3 years and will continue to rise far 
beyond any justification as long as the 
Federal Power Commission continues to 
administer its responsibility in this 
slapdash, slovenly and_ irresponsible 
manner. 

Formerly the pipelines were required 
to strictly segregate funds collected from 
rate boosts and to hold them available 
for refund to consumers. The Federal 
Power Commission now permits pipeline 
companies to commingle such money 
with their own capital funds. They are 
free to use, and do use, such temporary 
rate increases for expansion or similar 
purposes. 

The Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
tops all pipelines with three rate boosts 
totaling $70.7 million a year. This is an 
increase of about 36 percent in its rate 
since 1957. 

El Paso Natural Gas Co. is second with 
rate increase requests pending for three 
rate boosts totaling $67.7 million a year. 
Its rates have gone up some 3914 percent 
since 1957. 

Other pipelines have big rate boosts 
pending. United Gas Pipeline has $45.7 
million in increases requested; United 
Fuel Gas has requests for $38 million in 
rate increases; Panhandle Eastern has 
requests for some $34.9 million; Texas 
Eastern has requests for some $28.2 mil- 
lion in rate increases. These rate in- 
creases are being paid by the consumer 
while they are being decided on by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Chairman Kuykendall has said that 
the Commission was powerless to fore- 
stall successive gas rate increases unless 
the Natural Gas Act is amended. This 
is not in comport with either fact or law. 
However, since the only protection which 
can be given the American consumer is 
by legislation so long as such an irre- 
sponsible do-nothing Commission regu- 
lates the power sources of this country, 
I have introduced a bill which will pro- 
hibit any rate change going into effect 
while there is already a rate increase 
pending by a natural gas pipeline which 
has not been decided by the Federal 
Power Commisison. It is to be hoped 
this will stop some of the solvenliness 
within the Federal Power Commission 
and perhaps stimulate that agency to 
act as something other than a high cost 
repository for official looking documents. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Scorr (at the 
request of Mr. Fountain), from May 9 
through June 1, on account of official 
business. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bow Legs in two instances. 

Mr. Bunce. 
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Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. UDALL. 

Mr. COLMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.3019. An act to provide for certain 
pilotage requirements in the navigation of 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 722. An act to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas; and 

S. 1062. An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to require Federal ap- 
proval for mergers and consolidation of in- 
sured banks. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 10, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2130. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize certain per- 
sons to administer oaths and to perform no- 
tarial acts for persons serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the Armed 
Forces outside the United States; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2131. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to reassign officers 
designated for supply duty as officers not re- 
stricted in the performance of duty in the 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2132. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the Government’s 
rights and practices concerning recovery of 
the cost of hospital and medical services in 
negligent third-party cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2133. A letter from the assistant to the 
president, the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, transmitting the official report of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters for 
the year 1959, in compliance with section 4 
of their charter; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

2134. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the author- 
ity of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
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was exercised in behalf of such aliens, pur- 
suant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 12120. A bill to provide for grants-in- 
aid to the States for the treatment of narcotic 
drug addicts in closed institutions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H.R. 12121. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, so as to 
eliminate authority for the payment of sub- 
sidies for domestic trunk air transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 12122. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, so as to 
eliminate authority for the payment of sub- 
sidies for domestic trunk air transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.J. Res. 702. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual Youth Ap- 
preciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to safeguard and preserve es- 
tablished State and individual rights to the 
use of water within the separate States; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the general assembly ex- 
pressing its deep concern over the flood of 
cheap foreign goods being placed on the 
markets of the United States, and requesting 
that immediate steps be taken to enact re- 
medial legislation; to the Committee cn 
Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 12123. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
Chester B. Peake; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 12124. A bill for the relief of Victoria 

M. Poquiz; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 

455. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Joseph J. Cooley, city clerk, Buffalo, N.Y., ex- 
pressing approval of the provisions of the 
Forand bill in dealing with the problem of 
providing adequate medical care for our 
senior citizens, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Let Us Remember Our Unknown Soldiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 30, many of our citizens will pay 
homage to their war dead in Memorial 
Day services. 

Originally conceived soon after the 
Civil War as an occasion on which graves 
of the fallen would be visited and 
decorated with flowers by citizens of a 
grateful nation, Memorial Day takes on a 
special significance here in the Nation’s 
Capital because of the special tribute 
paid to America’s three unknown 
soldiers in the simple but impressively 
beautiful Amphitheater of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Although Memorial Day is not uni- 
versally celebrated on May 30, mostly for 
historical reasons, these small differences 
detract nothing from the great fact that 
we as a nation have a single purpose as 
we recall the supreme sacrifices of all 
American wars. This purpose is sym- 
bolized by the several patriotic private 
organizations which have undertaken to 
insure that our honored dead in 96 ceme- 
teries in the United States and 14 over- 
sea memorials receive at least a token 
of remembrance on this special day. 

But I sometimes wonder if we do not 
have far more unknown soldiers than 
we would care to admit. We sometimes 
seem to forget how much we owe to our 
soldiers—many of them literally un- 
known—who lie silently in our national 
shrines. 

In Arlington National Cemetery, by far 
the best known of our national ceme- 
teries, more than 103,000 of the Nation’s 
honored dead lie buried. Yet I am in- 
formed that on Memorial Day last year, 
no more than one-third, or about 35,000 
of these soldiers of democracy and their 
immediate family members, were fitting- 
ly remembered with floral tributes. 

I hope that this fact is not typical of 
our national, and even more interna- 
tional, observance of Memorial Day. I 
do not know. Arlington is one of our 
oldest national cemeteries, having been 
established in 1864. In some cases, fam- 
ily lines may have died out. But I find 
it hard to believe that sufficient reason 
exists for our failure to remember more 
than 65,000 of our dead. With our mod- 
ern means of communication, which has 
made possible the sending of flowers by 
telegraph and other convenient means, 
it would seem that a great gap exists be- 
tween what we intend and what we do. 

To me it is more important than ever 
before that we keep fresh in our minds 
why these men and women died. Events 
since 1945 have demonstrated how per- 
ilously close we are to still another great 
war, one in which all of us would stand 
in the front lines so gallantly filled in 





the past by those at Arlington and else- 
where who sacrificed everything for us. 

It may be that we have not done 
enough to enshrine in the hearts and 
minds of our people what our brave sons 
did for us. Yet renewed remembrance 
must spring from the people themselves 
if it is to have lasting value, particularly 
the strengthening of America for what- 
ever uncertain future lies ahead. 

With this thought in mind, I urge all 
citizens of this Nation, wherever they 
may be, to mark Memorial Day 1960 as 
a day of reaffirmation; a day on which 
to renew our pledge to Americans who 
have gone before, and who have made 
it possible for us to hand to the world a 
torch blazing with the fire of freedom. 

At Arlington on May 30, we can speak 
with a single national voice to the world, 
in terms which will be an unmistakable 
sign that the spirit of our gallant dead 
lives on. 





Supreme Lack of Coordination in U-2 
Incident 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement which I released earlier today 
on the controversy over the U-2 incident, 
The statement follows: 


SUPREME LACK OF COORDINATION IN U-2 
INCIDENT 


People throughout the world have been 
profoundly shocked and disturbed by the 
news that an American espionage plane was 
shot down over the Soviet Union. There is 
no doubt that our Government has suffered 
a serious setback at a critical moment. As 
an incident this one is likely to go down 
in history as the greatest single item of na- 
tional embarrassment in the 8 years of the 
Eisenhower administration. As a symbol of 
what is basically wrong with the present con- 
duct of our foreign policy, it is of even 
greater importance. I am conscious of the 
delicacy of the situation itself. I am aware 
that while the administration has been em- 
barrassed by these events, all Americans are 
embarrassed with it. I do not wish to add 
personal or partisan fuel to the controversy 
which will be raging for weeks ahead on this 
issue. Nor do I wish, in anything I say, to 
imply that I have any more information, of- 
ficial or unofficial, on the intelligence aspects 
of this case than does any other American 
citizen. 

As I said on television yesterday afternoon 
(“Meet the Press,” NBC-TV, Sunday, May 8, 
1960) : 

“I don’t think any one of us as outsiders 
can know what is essential in the way of 
espionage. We are all realists. We all know 
that this is a difficult and complex world. We 
know we are at a disadvantage, that the 
Soviet is a closed police state and has certain 
very great advantages over us. I don’t know 
the inside story of how much information we 
have or what we lack or what risks should be 


required to get it. I would assume that we 
should not do this sort of thing for a 
marginal gain. 

“But we are preparing for a summit meet- 
ing. The whole history of the world may 
depend upon our ability to negotiate with 
the Soviet Union. We are in a very delicate 
position and certainly this would be a time 
to be far more circumspect than obviously 
these people have been. I think they have 
committed a very gross case of misjJudgment 
and I think it is highly reckless, dangerous, 
and hurtful.” 

Here, as I see them, are the unalterable, 
embarassing facts which now face us. 

1. The State Department has been caught 
in a dramatic falsehood. The Department 
may have been the victim of misinformation 
provided by other Government agencies. 
Nevertheless, foreign governments—both 
friendly and otherwise—are bound to press 
the point that the word of the U.S. State 
Department can no longer be trusted. In 
international negotiations, as in personal 
relationships, lack of trust is damaging and 
costly. 

2. If the flight really was not authorized 
in Washington, the incident demonstrates 
that the President has. been kept in igno- 
rance of critically important developments 
and activities within our own Government. 
This, in turn, seriously undermines the pres- 
tige of the President at a time when the 
world urgently needs his strength and in- 
fluence in behalf of peace. 

8. The Russian suspicions of our good faith 
in negotiating the control and inspection 
systems which are essential to disarmament 
programs have been increased. As a result, 
we will find them even more difficult to deal 
with on these critical questions at the Sum- 
mit. 

4. We have placed ourselves in a defensive 
po.‘tion in our efforts to negotiate a step 
by step relaxation in cold war tensions. In 
contrast the Soviet position has been greatly 
strengthened. It is safe to assume that the 
Kremlin will use its advantage to the limit 
in mustering world opinion against us. 

Hence this incident adds up to a devastat- 
ing loss of faith in the quality of American 
leadership: A loss of faith in the reliability 
and straightforwardness of official U'S. state- 
ments; a loss of faith in the President's role 
in the conduct of critical policy matters; and 
a loss of faith in U.S. sincerity in easing ten- 
sions in advance of the summit meeting. 

The role of clandestine operations is in- 
herently difficult for a democracy. I do not 
underestimate it. But that is an argu- 
ment for greater Presidential control, not 
less. The astonishment and incredulity of 
many millions of Americans today over the 
headlines is magnified by the knowledge 
that our President and his administration 
are simply not in control of their own opera- 
tions. The bumbling nature of this whole 
incident—the supreme lack of coordination 
between one department of our Government 
and the others—this is what is so serious 
and what merits our strongest dismay. 

It symbolizes what is chiefly wrong with 
this administration’s record in foreign pol- 
icy. Indeed we can generalize from this 
instance. 

The administration is uncoordinated. No 
one is in control. The State Department is 
not—it doesn’t even know what some of our 
military and intelligence people are doing. 
The President is not a master in his own 
house. Each sector of the administration 
undermines another. 

This has been the story all along—on de- 
fense, on disarmament, on foreign aid. No 
one has a firm grasp on where we are headed. 
Lacking overall goals, we continually let 
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means get in the way of ends. Our military 
policy defeats our economic policy. Our in- 
telligence policy defeats our diplomatic 
policy. Our short-term requirements defeat 
our long-term ones. 

This Government and this Nation simply 
cannot survive piecemeal, uncoordinated ad- 
ministration where our vital national inter- 
ests are clearly at stake. 

This incident, embarrassing, dangerous, 
and damaging as we know it to be, may in 
the long run prove to be worth while if it 
will wake America and the world to the 
hideous dangers of this cold war struggle. 

Every thoughtful person must now see 
that we are walking a tightrope in world 
affairs. Miscalculations either in Moscow 
or in Washington could plunge us all into 
a war that no one wants, that no one could 
win, and from which few could survive. 
The stupendous dangers we face have been 
clearly dramatized. 

What is required of us now is a biparti- 
san effort to break the logjam in world af- 
fairs and to embark on a new study of 
methods to ease our way gradually out of the 
impasse into which the world has stumbled 
and to begin to lay the foundation for a 
meaningful peace. 

In saying this, I do not suggest that peace 
will come easily. On the contrary, the dif- 
ficulties are enormous. I simply say that 
it is time that mankind took charge of its 
own destiny while we still have the oppor- 
tunity to act rationally. 





Foreign Economic Policy—On the Road 
to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on May 
1, the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON] appeared be- 
fore the Tucson, Ariz., Sunday Evening 
Forum, a public-affairs forum of na- 
tional stature, and spoke to an audience 
of over 2,000 on the need for a long- 
range foreign economic policy. 

His remarks that evening are espe- 
cially timely if one hopes to understand 
the interrelationship of tariffs, foreign 
aid, and foreign investment in develop- 
ing a dynamic American foreign pol- 
icy. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his address be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FoREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY—ON THE ROAD TO 
PEACE 
(Address by Senator SymrincTon, Sunday Eve- 

ning Forum, Tucson, Ariz., May 1, 1960) 

Whether we like it or not, the United 
States is no longer an island of freedom and 
strength, safely surrounded by great oceans 
on the East and West, and great friends on 
the North and South. 

The freedom and strength are still here, 
and so are the oceans and our friendly neigh- 
bors. But distances between nations have 
shrunk almost overnight—and the oceans are 
hidden tunnels for potential aggressors. 

The subject of foreign policy is no longer 
&® weekend exercise, and the alternative of 
noninvolvement is no longer ours. 
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We are involved—and the involvement is 
bound to become greater, not less. 

Our lives, and the lives of our children 
and grandchildren, will of necessity become 
increasingly affected by what happens all 
over the world, and—let us not forget— 
throughout space as well. 

This we can readily see—whether it be a 
threatened attack upon one of many nations 
with which we have defense commitments 
or whether it be the prestige effect of Soviet 
satellites upon uncommitted nations. 

There is, however, another interrelation- 
ship in world affairs—one which is too often 
overlooked. I refer to the interrelationship 
between tariffs, foreign aid, and foreign 
investments. 

Each of these affects the other. None can 
be handled in isolation, any more than we 
can have a policy about the unification of 
Germany without regard to the pronounce- 
ments from the Kremlin. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Yet, so far as I can discover, our Govern- 
ment has no policy which meshes these im- 
portant things together. Nor has it ex- 
plained their interrelationship to the 
American people. 

Rather, the question of imports of goods 
is treated as a special type of economic inva- 
sion of our country—for the purpose of 
depriving American laborers of their jobs and 
American stockholders of their profits. 

Exports, on the other hand, are considered 
to be good business, and any effort of some 
other nation to undersell us abroad is termed 
unfriendly—and even Communist-inspired. 

Of course, any sound businessman knows 
that his sales are a total loss unless he gets 
paid forthem. The same is true in the world 
of foreign trade. Imports are the means of 
payment for our exports; hence, anything 
that cuts down on imports makes it more 
difficult to export. A policy which tends to 
encourage exports and another policy which 
tends to discourage imports are operating 
against each other. 

In the short run, there is little difference 
between exports for which we do not receive 
comparable value of imports in return, and 
foreign aid grants. The latter are also ex- 
ports, generally, of goods produced here in 
the United States—but given away, rather 
than paid for by returning imports. 

Yet, if you were in Washington, you would 
soon see that the same organization, or even 
the same Government official, urges an ex- 
pansion of exports, a curtailment of imports, 
and a decrease in foreign aid. 

To understand the interrelationship of 
these things, however, does not automatically 
solve the problem. 

Take the businessman who is having diffi- 
culty competing with foreign imports. It 
doesn’t help him to know that soime other 
businessman is benefiting because such im- 
ports are the means by which the latter 
businessman gets paid for his export sales. 


A TWO-EDGED TARIFF POLICY 


I believe we should have a two-edged tariff 
policy, based on a full realization of the 
economic significance of both edges. 

First, for good practical reasons we should 
keep down our tariff barriers. The reasons 
are as follows: 

1. Tariffs are taxes paid by American con- 
sumers—not by foreign sellers. 

2. Tariffs are inflationary. They are taxes 
added onto the price of imported goods; 
or, if they are sufficiently protective, they 
permit higher prices for domestic goods. 

3. Tariffs encourage other countries to 
raise barriers against our export goods and 
therefore cost us part of our foreign market. 

4. Tariffs encourage the investment of 
American capital abroad. Some of this 
money could well be used in building up our 
own country. 
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5. Tariffs may even cause unemployment 
in the United States, in that they decrease 
sales of our most efficient large-scale pro- 
duction industries. 

The other edge of the tariff policy, how- 
ever, should be this: when commodities flow 
into our country, underselling U.S. goods 
and threatening the employment of US. 
labor and capital, the facts in each indi- 
vidual case should be examined carefully to 
see if the damage to our own people is such 
as to merit an exception to the general tariff 
policy and give that industry at least tem- 
porary added protection. 

In each case in which such a decision is 
made, the Federal Government should co- 
operate with local governments and private 
organizations to see if new industries and 
new production cannot be introduced into 
the areas which have been hurt by the for- 
eign competition. 

The argument that tariffs protect domestic 
industries and their profits and therefore 
cause a greater flow of income tax revenue to 
the Government is, to put it bluntly, non- 
sense. 

Curtailment of international trade de- 
creases income tax revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, I would not make individual 
tariff judgments on a Government revenue 
basis, but on how the people in the areas 
concerned are affected. 

I am convinced that the added tax reve- 
nues from increased exports would be more 
than sufficient to foot the bill for the re- 
search and the Government financial assist- 
ance which may be necessary to modernize 
those industries which find they cannot beat 
foreign competition. 

The United States is the greatest exporter 
of goods in the world. We undersell other 
countries in a large volume of goods. It is 
obvious that we could do this only if our 
costs and prices were lower in those goods. 
Otherwise, foreigners would buy them some- 
place else. 

There is no basis for complacency in this 
situation, however, as an examination of 
our recent trade statistics reveals. We have 
to keep improving both quality and our pro- 
duction efficiency if we are to maintain the 
advantage we have held for so many years. 


SOVIET COMPETITION 


There is, moreover, an increasing con- 
cern—and rightly so—about the threat of 
economic competition from Soviet Russia. 
So far, this is not serious in the sense of free 
competition, because no one seriously con- 
siders that Russian costs of production are 
generally as low as ours. For example, some 
of the top production men from our steel 
industry visited Russia recently, went 
through their plants, and examined their 
techniques. Their conclusion was that 
Russian costs of producing steel—a com- 
modity so basic to the production of other 
goods—was far above ours. 

The serious aspect of Soviet competition 
lies in the fact that their prices are not de- 
termined on the basis of cost. Rather, they 
are set by the dictator at whatever level he 
considers would best serve the aims of this 
foreign policy. 

As example, the Russians put the alumi- 
num industry into something of a frenzy last 
year by the simple process of dumping a 
small amount of aluminum on the world 
market at a price well below the existing 
level. This was done even though Russia 
has not enough aluminum to meet its own 
needs, and undoubtedly offered the alumi- 
num at a net loss if figured in our own 
accounting terms. 

With a population about 15 percent 
greater than ours, and a gross national prod- 
uct about 55 percent less than ours, Russia 
is in no position to take away much of the 
world market from the United States. Yet, 
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we are in danger of losing it anyway if we 
don’t change our policies. 

If our Government continues to push up 
interest rates, and certain of our large basic 
industries continue to take advantage of 
their semimonopolistic position to set high 
prices, we will lose customers. It will not 
help to blame the Communists. 


AN AMERICAN ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Anybody who doesn’t believe that this 
country, with its free labor market, its vast 
amount of investment capital, its successful 
business experience, and its wealth of natural 
resources, cannot meet competition with 
other countries, bases his conclusion on fear 
and not on facts. 

Curiously enough, our export business is 
threatened more by our own policy weak- 
nesses than by any Soviet dictator, or low- 
wage rates in other countries. 

I hasten to emphasize that I do not mini- 
mize the significance of either the Commu- 
nist economic potential or the occasional 
advantages which may accrue to those whose 
labor costs are lower than ours. 

But, I am convinced that, with sound 
Policy leadership in our Government and 
astute management in our private businesses, 
the United States can launch an economic 
offensive which cannot be matched by any 
country or any combination of countries 
throughout the world. 


FOREIGN AID 


Closely related to the foreign trade prob- 
lem is the matter of foreign aid. 

This question is greeted with fewer facts 
and more emotion than almost any other is- 
sue before the country. 

Mostly, foreign aid is viewed as an un- 
necessary tax burden or as an example of 
undue generosity on the part of the United 
States. 

It is true that foreign aid costs money, and 
therefore the taxpayers have to pay for it. 
It is not necessarily true, however, that eco- 
nomic foreign aid over the long run adds to 
the total tax burden. Whether it does or not 
depends more on our foreign aid policies and 
how they are administered than on the 
amount of money involved. 

Most Government grants as well as loans 
to foreigners increase our exports of goods. 
Almost all of the money we spend for foreign 
aid is spent in this country—to buy our 
agricultural surpluses, our machinery, and 
our other manufactured goods. 

In addition, to the extent that foreign 
assistance builds up underdeveloped coun- 
tries, we are adding potential customers for 
more of our goods through commercial 
channels. 

If everyone who consumed alcoholic bev- 
erages in the United States cut out every 
third drink—and I do not take a position 
on that one way or the other—the amount 
saved would pay for our entire foreign aid 
programs, both military and economic. 

I mention that just to put the size of the 
program in perspective. 

The entire mutual security appropriation 
will amount this year to less than eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of our gross national 
income. 

With the exception of emergency gifts of 
medical supplies, food, and similar essentials, 
there is little room in a foreign aid policy 
for what might be called altruism or gen- 
erosity for generosity’s sake. 

Rather, we should evaluate each foreign 
aid program on the basis of whether it will 
benefit the citizens of this country. This is 
only reasonable, and is the only fair ap- 
proach as far as our taxpayers are concerned. 

In talking about foreign aid, I want to 
emphasize that assistance to our distressed 
areas here at home must always have a higher 
priority than aid to other countries. 

On that premise, it is my belief that well 
administered foreign aid can do several 
things, all of which can benefit this country. 
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First, it can help build up the underde- 
veloped countries and forge ties of trade and 
friendly relations with the United States, 

Second, it can blunt the Communist propa- 
ganda and economic offensives, or at least 
make these Communist programs very much 
more expensive to the Soviets. 

Third, it can establish a realistic basis for 
uncommitted countries to support the 
United States as the free world leader in 
the United Nations, as well as in high level 
international negotiations. 

If the less fortunate countries of the 
world could achieve, through the stimulus of 
a@ well managed foreign aid program, a@ per 
capita income increase of 1 percent a year 
during the coming decade, they could well 
offer to the United States alone a $14 billion 
market for our goods. This would amount 
to double the present market in those areas. 

It is a matter of good business sense, if 
you want to increase your sales, to look for 
new markets. 

So far as the makeup of a foreign aid pro- 
gram is concerned, I favor an increased pro- 
portion of the total aid to be economic 
rather than military, and believe such aid 
should be primarily in the form of long- 
term loans rather than outright grants. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING NEEDED 


Such programing should be on a long- 
term basis—not chopped into annual, un- 
planned segments, as is currently the sit- 
uation. 

For example, to get the best return on 
our investment, our Development Loan Fund 
should be financed over a period of a mini- 
mum of 5 years. 

One major feature of a long-term pro- 
gram could and should be an increased flow 
of our surplus agricultural commodities. It 
is my belief that this could be accomplished 
much more effectively on a 5-year basis than 
on a 1-year basis. 

The foreign assistance-investment program 
of the 1960’s should be a cooperative venture 
of all free industrialized nations. To be 
most effective, such cooperative efforts 
should be directed toward investment to 
stimulate growth—not toward investment 
for immediate profit returns. Before such 
investment can bring real growth, both time 
and money must go into what are called 
preinvestment activities. 

Such activities should be carefully planned 
and programed, and should range from labor 
and resource surveys to educational and 
technical assistance. 

High on the list of such programs would 
be those which would raise the skill level 
of the labor force in those countries. 

Along with such training should go a clear 
understanding of the benefits of private en- 
terprise and the knowledge that benefits 
from economic improvement can be en- 
joyed by the population as a whole only un- 
der democratic types of government. 


SOUNDNESS OF THE DOLLAR 


We can have a sound overall foreign eco- 
nomic policy without impairing the integ- 
rity of the dollar. It is true that in the last 
few years there has been some outflow of 
gold—and even some talk of devaluing the 
dollar. 

The facts are that this outflow of gold has 
in no way affected our economic growth or 
the soundness of our financial structure. 
Incidentally, we still have more than half 
of the total supply of gold in the free world. 
If such an outflow were to continue indefi- 
nitely, there might come a time when we 
would have to worry about it. 

However, that time has not come—and 
there is no reason for it ever to come. 

Until the last 7 years, the rate of economic 
growth in the United States has been such 
as to attract foreign investment; and those 
who accumulated funds here as a result of 
sales of goods and services have been eager 
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to invest those funds in our thriving 
economy. 

Recently, however, our growth rate has 
slowed to & walk and has been surpassed by 
other countries. Hence, there has been some 
encouragement for those who accumulated 
balances here to withdraw them in the form 
of gold, and either hoard them in their bank- 
ing systems or invest them elsewhere. 

I am convinced that we can and we must, 
with firm leadership in our Federal Gov- 
ernment, reinstate the previous high growth 
rate. 

If we do that, the steady outflow of gold 
will cease and gold in international finance 
will revert to its customary role of adjust- 
ment of international banking balances. 

It is my conclusion that there is nothing 
wrong with our international economic po- 
sition which sound foreign policies and firm 
leadership will not cure and cure promptly. 





Hon. Graham A. Barden, of North Caro- 
lina, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
30 last the American Good Govern- 
ment Society, a nonprofit, patriotic insti- 
tution, dedicated to the cause of good 
government in these United States, held 
its annual dinner and made its annual 
awards to two outstanding Americans. 
Each year this splendid institution pre- 
sents the George Washington Award to 
two outstanding American patriots. 
This year these highly coveted honors 
went to the Honorable GraHAm A. Bar- 
DEN, 2 Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of North 
Carolina, and to the Honorable Barry 
GOLDWATER, a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate from the State of Arizona. 

The dinner was held in the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. In attendance were some 
600 or more guests who are interested in 
seeing good government perpetuated in 
this Republic. The American Good 
Government Dinner speaker was the 
Honorable Maurice H. Stans, the highly 
respected Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Honorable Strom THURMOND, & 
Senator from the State of South Caro- 
lina, made the presentation of the 
award to his colleague, Senator GoLp- 
‘WATER. 

The Honorable CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
the minority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a distinguished Member 
of that body from the State of Indiana, 
made the presentation of the award to 
the Honorable GraHaAm A. BarRDEN. 

Mr. HALLEcK’s remarks in presenting 
this highly coveted award to Mr. BarvEN, 
together with the text of the award of 
the society to this splendid North Caro- 
linian follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


This is one of those occasions which finds 
me happy and somewhat sad at the same 





I’m happy that the chance has come my 
way to join in tribute to a great American, 
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the Honorable Granam A. BarpeEn, of North 
Carolina. But I am sad in the knowledge 
that this high honor is coming to him at the 
close of a distinguished career in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

You know, GramamM, some people—who 
don’t think I have the right philosophy of 

nt—have announced that they are 
going to end my political career come next 
November. 

But I think maybe the people of the Sec- 
ond District of Indiana are going to have 
something to say about that, and I expect to 
be back down here next January. 

But, folks, things won’t be quite the same 
as far as I’m concerned. 

Our honored guest and beloved friend has 
announced his decision to retire, and I shall 
miss him more than I can tell. 

I know of no Member of the Congress of 
the United States who more richly deserves 
this recognition from your fine organiza- 
tion than my long-time friend and col- 
league. 

“Hap” and I were both freshmen in the 
74th Congress. But he has a few months’ 
seniority on me, because I won a seat in the 
House of Representatives in a special elec- 
tion just after the Congress convened. 

Through the years he has been a gener- 
ous, warmhearted, loyal friend of mine, and 
I have come to feel a devotion toward him 
that can only be appreciated by men who 
have stood side by side and shoulder to 
shoulder through the smoke and fire of leg- 
islative battle. 

‘The fact that he is a Democrat, and I am 
a Republican by allegiance, has never been 
a consideration, as we have fought together 
for common ideals, common principles, and 
a common faith in the inherent strength and 
majesty of our constitutional way of life. 

Early in my career in the Congress I saw 
in GRAHAM BARDEN a public servant who 
could be counted upon to put the well-being 
of his country above private or party 
considerations. 

I saw in him a stalwart American who had 
the courage to stand up and be counted 
when the chips were down on issues vital to 
the maintenance of the freedoms we cher- 
ish as citizens of this great Republic. 

I saw in “Hap” Barven an able, articulate 
and dedicated representative of the people, 
who time and again brought his considerable 
talents and energies to bear against what 
on many occasions seemed to be an irresist- 
ible tide of political radicalism. 

As I look back over the years of our 
service in the Congress together, I am well 
aware that in spite of our best efforts there 
seems to have been an erosion of some of the 
old-fashioned virtues that made this coun- 
try the greatest on the face of the earth. 

Thrift, self-reliance, faith in the future, 
the willingness to put forth sustained effort, 
and the courage to face adversity, seems, in 
too many instances, to have been abandoned 
in favor of what has been falsely sold as the 
easy way of life—let Washington do it. 

But I am convinced of this: It is to the 
everlasting credit of men like GraHam 
BarvEN that this Nation of ours has not gone 
the whole way of so many other liberty- 
loving people: into socialism or something 
worse. 

And I am also convinced of this: We are 
now witnessing a reawakening of our citi- 
zenry to a sense of values we might well 
have lost forever. 

And I foresee that with the continuing 
support of the kind of people here tonight— 
citizens who recognize the worth of men like 
“Hap” BarpEN—we will see a steady resur- 
gence of support for those principles of gov- 
ernment for which he has fought so nobly 
and so long. 

“Hap”, my most sincere congratulations to 
you on the occasion of this recognition you 
have so well earned by your distinguished 
contributions to the cause of good govern- 
ment. 
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And before I read this citation I just want 
to say one more thing: 

If you don’t invite me to come down your 
way to help you catch some of those fish you 
are going after.in your leisure I’m going to 
publicly repudiate all of the nice things I’ve 
said about you tonight. 

Now, it is with a deep sense of personal 
satisfaction that I read this citation symbolic 
of the American Good Government Society’s 
award for 1960: 

Text oF THE AWARD TO Hon. GraHaM A. 

BaRDEN 


Patriot, jurist, and legislator, has devoted 
half his years to the service of his native 
State of North Carolina and to the Nation— 
more than a quarter-century of them in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Courage, integrity, and wisdom have made 
him a major constructive force in the move- 
ment for responsible labor legislation and 
tower of strength against one-sided and un- 
balanced proposals, destructive of the mu- 
tual interests of employees, employers, and 
the public. In the field of education he has 
been a steadfast leader in the continuing 
struggle to keep control of public education 
in the States and their communities. 

Representative BarpEN, over the years of 
his service, has exerted a powerful influence 
for good on the work of the Congress of the 
United States. In well-earned retirement, 
he will be long remembered as one of North 
Carolina’s most illustrious sons. 





U-2 Plane Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include excerpts from yesterday’s NBC- 
TV program, Meet the Press, containing 
my remarks in answers to questions on 
the controversy over the U-2 plane in- 
cident. The panel members were Peter 
Lisagor of the Chicago Daily News, 
Chalmers Roberts of the Washington 
Post, John Steele of Time-Life, Inc., and 
Frank Bourgholtzer, NBC news. The 
moderator was Ned Brooks. The ex- 
cerpts follow: 


Mr. Brooks. Now, Congressman BOwLES, if 
you are ready, we will start the questions 
with Mr. Bourgholtzer. 

Mr. BOURGHOLTZER. Mr. Bow Les, if you 
were foreign policy adviser to a President, 
rather than a candidate, would you advise 
him in this situation where an American 
pilot has been shot down by the Russians 
and has admitted being a spy, would you 
advise just admitting that he was a spy as 
has been done? 

Representative Bow.Les. You have asked a 
very tough question. It seems to me that 
the administration did about all it could 
with a very difficult, very unpleasant, and 
highly embarrassing situation. It is pretty 
clear that Mr. Khrushchev knew what was 
going on. He appears to have the evidence 
with which he could confront the world and 
presumably persuade the world. I think it 
is a very bad situation. I think it would have 
only made a bad situation worse if we had 
tried to cover it up. 

Mr. BourGHOLTzER. On the same question 
there are a lot of aspects but I am wondering 
particularly what your viewpoint would be, 
particularly thinking of the upcoming ad- 
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ministration, to the point of the President 
being unaware of such an activity, as ap- 
parently is the case in this incident. Do you 
think the President should be kept purposely 
unaware of certain intelligence operations? 

Representative Bow ss. Well, let’s start 
with the fact that I believe this will go down 
in history as probably the most embarrassing 
and in some ways shocking occurrence in 
the last 7 or 8 years. We are going to hear 
a lot more of it. 

I wish I were talking about it 2 or 3 days 
from now when, perhaps, we will have a 
better chance to settle down and think it 
through. Certainly I want to be sure that 
anything I say is very responsible and 
thoughtful, because no one has any desire to 
make this worse, certainly not for partisan 
reasons. 

But it seems to me that the whole situa- 
tion has placed the State Department in the 
position of having deliberately told a false- 
hood. I assume they did not know the 
actual facts, that these facts were initially 
simply given them. 

I would go on to say that the President 
himself is placed in the position of not ap- 
pearing to know a very major development 
in regard to our foreign policy. The Soviet 
Union has been encouraged to be suspicious 
of us—they are already very suspicious— 
on this whole matter of controls and inspec- 
tions. They have always charged that the 
reason we want inspection in disarmament 
agreements is for spying work and espionage 
generally. 

They now have been granted a beautiful 
opportunity, and they will certainly use it 
very adroitly to weaken our already weak 
position as we approach the summit. The 
whole world has been given a very deep 
contrast between our professed desire for 
peace, our desire to try to negotiate, while 
carrying on this Kind of activity almost si- 
multaneously. I think it is a very bad situa- 
tion. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. BOw.es, I want to get one 
thing straight. Are you criticizing the ac- 
tivities of the plane or are you criticizing 
the pilot getting caught? 

Representative Bow.Lzs. Well, let me say 
this. I don’t think any one of us who is 
simply an outsider and a ne er reader, 
as I am, can know what is essential here in 
the way of espionage. We all are realists. 
We all Know that this is a difficult and com- 
plex world. We know we are at a disad- 
vantage, and that the Soviet Union is a 
closed police state which has certain very 
great advantages over us. 

However, it seems to me that this is not 
really the point here. Espionage may be 
necessary under certain circumstances, de- 
pending of course on the technical problems, 
of how great our lack of knowledge really is. 
The point is the timing. The point is we 
are preparing for a summit meeting. The 
whole history of the world may depend upon 
our ability to negotiate with the Soviet Un- 
ion, to talk with them with at least some 
degree of mutual trust. By timing this par- 
ticular excursion at this particular time, we 
have certainly gone a long way to undermine 
that hope. 

Mr. STEELE. Well, now let’s see if I under- 
stand. You mean these activities are all 
right except when we have an international 
meeting; is that correct? 

Representative Bow es. I don’t know that 
they are all right at all, Mr. Steele, because 
I don’t know the inside story of how much 
information we have or what we lack or 
what risks should be run to get it. I would 
assume that we should not do this sort of 
thing for a marginal gain but only if the 
gain was so very vital that it could be justi- 
fied to the utmost degree on the basis of our 
national security. 

But the point is that we are now in a very 
delicate position and certainly this would 
be a time to be far more circumspect than 
these people obviously have been. I think 
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they have committed a gross case of mis- 
judgment. I think the flight was highly 
reckless, dangerous, and hurtful. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. BOwWLEs, you are the for- 
eign policy adviser to Senator KENNEDY and 
presumably will become the Secretary of 
State if he is elected President. 

Representative BowLes. I wouldn’t pre- 
sume that for 1 minute. 

Mr. STEELE. You would not presume it? 

Representatives Bowes. No. There will be 
lots of possibilities. 

Mr. STEELE. There has been talk of keep- 
ing the candidates informed about develop- 
ments in foreign policy. Have you been kept 
informed as to these flights, either as Sena- 
tor KENNeEDy’s foreign policy adviser or as a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee? 

Representative Bowes. No, I have not 
heard of them. I have not been kept ad- 
vised in any way, and I doubt that he has. 
I am very sure that none of us have. 

Mr. Lasacor. On another point, Mr. 
Bow Les, in Milwaukee last night I believe 
you made a speech blaming a good deal of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s bitter blasts at the United 
States recently on what you called China and 
the extreme rightists within the Soviet 
Union, suggesting, according to the accounts 
I read, that these people want to torpedo a 
summit conference. 

Now how do you square that kind of a 
statement with the general belief here in 
Washington that Mr. Khrushchev needs 
peace and needs certain relaxation in order 
to get his 7 year plan to work? 

Representative Bowes. I haven’t seen the 
paper, the quotation wouldn’t be quite ac- 
curate if that is the way it appeared. 

I asked the question, How much influence 
have the Chinese had in this situation? How 
much influence does the old Stalinist regime 
still have within the Soviet Union? I asked 
that as a question, and I think it is a very 
proper question, too. 

The Chinese have always timed a lot of 
their intransigence in the Far East, Quemoy 
and Matsu and the rest, for the periods when 
we were trying to negotiate and talk with 
the Soviet Union. It is my guess that Mr. 
Khrushchey would really like to try to de- 
velop an ewier atmosphere here. I felt this 
strongly when I saw him and talked with 
him a little over 3 years ago in Moscow. I 
had a long 3-hour talk with him, and I came 
out of it quite convinced that he wanted a 
détente. He wanted to see the situation 
ease. He felt the need of it for his own 
country, but was highly suspicious and was 
feeling his way. 

It would seem to me that this development 
is not necessarily in the interests of the 
Mao Tse-tung government in Peiping. They 
naturally want to keep the cold war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States just 
as active and vigorous as they possibly can, 
because this assures them of a flow of ma- 
terial and loans and the other things they 
need from the Soviet Union. 

I would assume that there is at least a 
potential clash here between Chinese Com- 
munist interests and the Kremlin’s inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Lisacor. But do you not believe that 
Mr. Khrushchev is secure enough today in 
Russia so that he can move on toward relaxa- 
tion if he so chooses at a summit confer- 
ence? 

Representative Bow.es. I don’t think we 
really know. I hope so. 

I visited Belgrade in November. I wanted 
to go there to talk to some of the Yugoslavs 
who often follow pretty much the Soviet line. 
For instance in regard to Berlin, their line 
is almost identical with the Soviet position. 
But they do have some insight on what is 
going on in the Soviet Union and also in 
China. 
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I found a general feeling in Belgrade that 
Mao Tse-tung’s government in Peiping had 
some contracts and some hope for support 
for an extreme position from certain ele- 
ments in the Soviet military. They were in- 
clined to feel that this was the case. 





How Do You Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1960 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
May 2 edition of the Idaho Daily States- 
man, published in Boise, Idaho. 

Written by the Honorable Barry GoLp- 
WATER, Senator from Arizona, the edito- 
rial is a short history of our Government 
from the days of the drafting of the Con- 
stitution down to the present time. It 
shows what the Founding Fathers in- 
tended, and what we have done to those 
intentions. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona has shown how far we have drifted 
away from the precepts of those noble 
patriots who gave the United States the 
greatest form of government in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, we should return to them 
immediately. 

The editorial follows: 


{From the Boise (Idaho) Daily Statesman, 
May 2, 1960] 


How Do You Sranp, Sir? 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 


To understand the importance of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, we must recognize that it 
is primarily a system of restraints against 
the natural tendency of government to ex- 
pand in the direction of absolutism. 

We all know the main components of the 
system. The first is the limitation of the 
Federal Government’s authority to specific, 
delegated powers. The second, a corollary of 
the first, is the reservation to the States and 
the people of all power not delegated to the 
Federal Government. The third is a careful 
division of the Federal Government’s power 
among three separate branches. The fourth 
is a prohibition against impetuous alteration 
of the system—namely, article V’s tortuous, 
but wise, amendment procedures. 

Was it then a democracy the framers 
created? Hardly. The system of restraints, 
on the face of it, was directed not only 
against individual tyrants, but also against 
a tyranny of the masses. The framers were 
well aware of the danger posed by self-seek- 
ing demagogs—that they might persuade a 
majority of the people to confer on govern- 
ment vast powers in return for deceptive 
promises of economic gain. 

And so they forbade such a transfer of 
power: first, by declaring, in effect, that cer- 
tain activities are outside the natural and 
legitimate scope of the public authority; and 
secondly, by dispersing public authority 
among several levels and branches of gov- 
ernment in the hope that each seat of au- 
thority, jealous of its own prerogatives, would 
have a natural incentive to resist aggression 
by the others. 

But the framers were not visionaries. They 
knew that rules of government, however bril- 
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liantly calculated to cope with the imperfect 
nature of man, however carefully designed 
to avoid the pitfalls of power, would be no 
match for men who were determined to dis- 
regard them. 

In the last analysis their system of govern- 
ment would prosper only if the governed 
were sufficiently determined that it should. 

“What have you given us?” a woman asked 
Ben Franklin toward the close of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. “A republic,” he 
said, “if you can keep it.” 

We have not kept it. The system of re- 
straints has fallen into disrepair. The Fed- 
eral Government has moved into every field 
in which it believes its services are needed. 

The State governments are either excluded 
from their rightful functions by Federal pre- 
emption, or they are allowed to act at the 
sufferance of the Federal Government. In- 
side the Federal Government both the execu- 
tive and judicial branches have roamed far 
outside their constitutional boundary lines. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
power of government can be measured. 

One is the size of its financial operations. 
Federal spending is now approaching a hun- 
dred billion dollars a year (compared with 
314 billion less than three decades ago) . 

Another is the scope of its activities. A 
study recently conducted by the Chicago Tri- 
bune showed the Federal Government is now 
the biggest landowner, property manager, 
renter, mover and hauler, medical clinician, 
lender insurer, mortgage broker, employer, 
debtor, taxer, and spender in all history. 

Still another is the portion of the people's 
earnings Government appropriates for its 
own use: nearly a third of earnings are taken 
every year in the form of taxes. 

A fourth is the extent of Government in- 
terference in the daily lives of individuals. 
The farmer is told how much wheat he can 
grow. The wage earner is at the mercy of na- 
tional union leaders whose great power is a 
direct consequence of Federal labor legisila- 
tion. The businessman is hampered by a 
maze of Government regulations, and often 
by direct Government competition. 

The Government takes 6 percent of most 
payrolls in social security taxes and thus 
compels millions of individuals to postpone 
until later years the enjoyment of wealth 
they might otherwise enjoy today. Increas- 
ingly, the Federal Government sets stand- 
ards of education, health, and safety. 

The Constitution is not an antique docu- 
ment. It is as pertinent today as it was 
when it was written. Our great error has 
been in departing from the letter and the 
intent of the Constitution as a document 
to restrain the concentration of power. How 
do you stand, sir? 





Need for Public Understanding of East- 
West Conference Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for some 
time now, the world has looked hopefully 
toward the upcoming summit conference. 

As realists, we have not expected 
panacea-type solutions to East-West dif- 
ferences. Nevertheless, it has been 
hoped that at the summit conference in- 
volving and comprised of Premier Khru- 
shchev, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
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President de Gaulle and President Eisen- 
hower, we can at least make some ‘prog- 
ress toward resolving East-West differ- 
ences, 

Now, the flight of a U.S. pilot deep into 
Soviet territory has raised significant 
questions. 

Apparently, the authorization for such 
a cross-country flight was not made in 
Washington. The President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Nation deserve an 
answer not only for scheduling of such 
a flight, not only for such deep penetra- 
tion into Soviet territory, but also for 
reaching such a decision at this critical 
time in international affairs. 

To meet the situation forthrightly, I 
believe we might well adopt the follow- 
ing course: 

First, acknowledge to the Soviet Union 
the flight, designating that the decision 
was not made in Washington. 

Second. Urge the Soviet Union to re- 
tain all data and information in pos- 
session of the pilot they deem necessary 
to their security. 

Third. Point out that the pilot’s arma- 
ments—a small, .322 caliber pistol—could 
hardly be a military threat to the Soviet 
Union, particularly in competition with 
what Mr. Khrushchev calls his “remark- 
able missiles.” 

Fourth. Request the return of the pilot 
to the United States for appropriate ac- 
tion in accordance with the situation. 

Fifth. Again, stress—as President 
Eisenhower has done—the need for les- 
sening of international tensions to allow 
greater freedom of airspace. 

Regrettably, Soviet activities in sub- 
version, espionage, and other similar 
activities has created the need for coun- 
terefforts to obtain information to pro- 
tect ourselves against possible sneak at- 
tack—presumably the reason for the 
flight. 

What effect will all this have on the 
proposed summit conference? 

As yet, it is not possible to say. After 
the sensationalism of the incident has 
simmered down—and all the facts are 
in—perhaps it will be easier to assess 
the situation. 

For the most part, I believe we—and 
the world—must attempt to put the inci- 
dent in perspective—that the flight of 
one plane, over one country certainly is 
not enough to upset the global applecart. 

We can expect, of course, that Mr. 
Khrushchev will play the incident to the 
hilt for propaganda purposes. However, 
perhaps a greater question in the whole 
affair now is whether or not Khrushchev 
will go off the deep end far enough to 
make it appear questionable as to 
whether a summit conference, scheduled 
to open on May 16, should be held at all. 

If, however, it still appears that such 
a meeting would have a chance to lessen 
world tensions, there are, I believe, fun- 
damental issues which would need to 
be considered at such a time. 

Recently, I was privileged to review a 
few of the major issues in an address 
over radio station WGN in Chicago re- 
viewing the situation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the text of my address 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EXcEeRPTs OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


WILEY STRESSES NEED FOR PUBLIC UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF EAST-WEST CONFERENCE ISSUES—SAYS 
WORLD OPINION WILL BE FIFTH POWER AT 
CONFERENCE 


Friends, I welcome the opportunity to 
discuss with you the major challenge facing 
America and the world—that is, keeping the 
peace; or conversely, preventing World War 
III, which would wound, dismember, if not 
destroy mankind. 

If a major war can be averted, however, 
then we can all look forward to a better, 
brighter future. 

In the modern world, the idea of a fortress 
America, go-it-alone kind of policy has been 
made obsolete by development of jet planes, 
missiles, nuclear bombs, and other modern 
weapons of destruction that eliminate dis- 
tance, oceans, and terrain as barriers. As a 
result, we cannot close our eyes; pull in our 
personal, family, and community interests 
around us; and hope that the dangerous 
ogre, communism—the major threat to world 
peace—will vanish. 

To the contrary, we must either face its 
threat and defeat its purposes of world con- 
quest—if possible in a peaceful way—or be- 
come its slaves. 


Outlook for summit conference—opening 
May 16,1960 

As you know, the summit conference, 
comprised of President Eisenhower, Prime 
Minister Macmillan, President de Gaulle, and 
Premier Khrushchev, will begin meeting in 
Paris, France, on May 16—about a week from 
now. The world is waiting, watching ex- 
pectantly and prayerfully, hoping that these 
leaders of two conflicting ideologies will find 
a@ way: to resolve some of the international 
differences, and to establish a pattern of fol- 
lowup action—perhaps by successive top— 
or lower—level conferences to continue ef- 
forts to ease the tensions between the East- 
West blocs. 

In reviewing the summit outlook, I shall 
not attempt to be a prophet—to be all 
knowing on such crucial international mat- 
ters affecting us. 

In an election year—with a ringful of hats 
for the Presidency; and a corral full of dark 
horses for both the No. 1 and No. 2 spots— 
there are more than enough self-styled ex- 
perts floating around the country declaring, 
condemning, criticizing, admonishing, at the 
tops of their voices—with the last word on 
every issue. 

As a Senator and citizen, and a human 
being who, along with each of you, deeply 
desires peace, I believe, however, we all must 
obtain as clear an understanding as possible 
of the challenges ahead, and the alternative 
ways in which to meet such challenges. 


World opinion—Fifth power at summit 


Generally, the summit will be considered a 
conference of four great powers. However, I 
believe there will be a fifth power at the 
conference—that is, world opinion. Neither 
the East nor the West can ignore this fifth 
power. 

Around the globe there is a deep-seated 
yearning in the hearts of almost all people 
for the dawning of a peace in which the 
dark-cloud threat of nuclear annihilation 
will be lifted from above the heads of man- 
kind. 

During the negotiations, this great world- 
wide will for peace will, I believe, make its 
presence—and its force—felt by both East 
and West. 

Whatever agreements may be reached at 
the summit affecting the destiny of man- 
kind, I believe, will bear the invisible signa- 
ture of this fifth power. 
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Major issues of the conference 

Now, what are the major issues at the up- 
coming conference? 

The gamut of East-West differences, of 
course, is widespread and complex. 

First, a major issue confronting the East- 
West conference is the problem of Germany, 
including Berlin. Why? For the following 
reasons: A in Europe depends 
upon protecting the freedom and integrity 
of the 2% million West Berliners and find- 
ing a realistic solution for German unifica- 
tion. Unless this is done, Germany will 
remain a powderkeg for years to come. 

Settlement of the German question, too, 
represents a test of whether or not the 
Soviets can be depended upon to adhere to 
agreements—which are already established in 
relation to West Berlin—or whether again 
they will be treatybreakers. 

Second, attaining safeguarded agreements 
on reduction of armaments, including bans 
on nuclear testing, is essential to reducing 
tensions and lessening the possibility of war. 

While these constitute major challenges 
at the Paris summit meeting, additional 
issues—really as farflung as the world 
fronts—include: 

Third, curbing the propaganda warfare by 
the Communists, which in itself constitutes 
a form of aggression, 

Fourth, reaching agreements on limitation 
of arms shipments to such areas as Asia, 
Africa, and South America and other places 
in the world where “invasions of such mili- 
tary arsenals” would serve to stir up greater 
tensions and possibly create open conflicts. 

Fifth, the question of the future status of 
the so-called captive nations, too, is legiti- 
mate subject matter for discussion. As in 
the past, however, we can expect that the 
Soviets will be reluctant to discuss this topic. 

And a wide variety of other East-West 
differences that require ultimate solution— 
before there will be peace in the world. 


East-West seek different objectives 


The job of obtaining realistic achieve- 
ments at the summit is made particularly 
difficult because the East and the West 
leaders—although they will discuss the same 
issues—are actually seeking different goals. 

The West—in accordance with its tradi- 
tional policies—is attempting to obtain a 
settlement of the problem relating to Ger- 
many, of reduction of armaments and other 
major issues to establish a just and lasting 
peace. 

By contrast, the Communists—although 
they give “lip service” to peace—have not 
yet disavowed their ultimate goal of world 
conquest. 

Consequently, this narrows the field of 
possible agreements to areas in which nego- 
tiations—or perhaps even mutual conces- 
sions—may service different objectives. 

As humans, we, of course, wish for a pana- 
cea-type solution to the struggle: “Let’s set- 
tle it and forget it.” Unfortunately, the 
outlook is for no such accomplishment. 

Even if the conference attained a high de- 
gree of success, it would still leave a great 
many unsolved problems. 

Among other goals, the conference will 
need, I believe, to attempt to establish a 
pattern of future negotiations to carry for- 
ward efforts for resolving the multitude of 
problems that will still exist between the 
free and Communist worlds. 

Major free-world goals 

Unfortunately, in the complex jungle of 
East-West negotiations—including false 
Communist propaganda and our efforts to 
refute it, we—and the world—may lose sight 
of our goals in international affairs. Conse- 
quently a restatement of United States and 
Western objectives would, I believe, serve 
a useful purpose. 
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The major objectives include: 

1. A unified Germany, free to elect its own 
government by vote of the people. 

2. Existence of the European nations—now 
the so-called captive nations—under self- 
determined governments. 

8. The attainment of realistic agreements 
for reduction of armaments to: reduce the 
fear of war, and enable nations to channel 
more of their resources, manpower and brain- 
power to benefiting—not threatening to de- 
stroy—mankind. 

4. Creating greater respect for, and willing- 
ness to abide by, international law, to pre- 
serve peace and order on the globe. 

5. A redefinition of world relations—as re- 
cently emphasized by Under Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon—declaring that co- 
existence among nations should not neces- 
sarily be by international agreement. Rather, 
the rights of separate states and systems to 
exist should be unquestioned—so long as the 
respective governments are determined by the 
people within each country. 

Coexistence has always been, and should 
continue to be, a minimal condition of peace- 
ful international relations—not a subject 
for negotiation or for ratification by the 
Kremlin. 

6. A restatement of our willingness, as evi- 
denced by postwar programs, and reaffirmed 
recently by President Eisenhower—to chan- 
nel more of our resources—particularly sav- 
ings resulting from safeguarded agreements 
for reduction of armaments, to aiding the 
less developed nations of the world to create 
a better way of life for their people. 

In essence, this would mean emphasis on 
our adherence to a philosophy, not just of 
live and let live, but also to help others live 
better. 

Overall, there are a great many ways—eco- 
nomic, intellectual, cultural, spiritual—in 
which nations, instead of threatening to de- 
stroy each other, could cooperate construc- 
tively to provide a better climate and a 
brighter future. 


Government “of, by, and for the people”’— 
not communism—most revolutionary 

Prior to concluding, I would like to knock 
down one more strawman created by Com- 
munist propaganda: that is, that commu- 
nism is a new, revolutionary political-eco- 
nomic system, designed to create a better life 
for people under its dominion. 

Actually, this is contrary to the truth. ‘ 

Communism, as we know it today, is really 
totalitarian dictatorship. Throughout his-. 
tory, dictatorial ideas and individuals have 
paraded behind many facades and masks to 
attain their goal of absolute power—and 
that means the decisions, not just of rights 
and privileges, but of life and death (and 
too often, the latter) over a people. 

The Soviet Union and Red China, repre- 
sentative of modern-day communism—are 
no different from the bloody tyrannical 
regimes of the past that have subjugated 
peoples, deprived them of fundamental 
rights—and yes, annihilated them if it served 
the purposes of the state. 

Realistically speaking, our form of govern- 
ment—“of, by, and for” a free people—is the 
most revolutionary in history. 

As a novel adventure in self-government 
by a people—vigilant to preserve for them- 
selves the maximum freedom consistent with 
an orderly society—our free system stands 
unique. 

Only by constant vigilance and selfless 
dedication to high principles and ideals— 
consistent with our traditions—however, can 
we expect to remain a free people. 

Conclusion 

Today, we are beseiged by the Communist 
menace, employing all kinds of tactics, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary, to attain its objec- 
tives of world domination. 

Can we defeat it? 
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Yes, I believe we will prove that freedom 
is the superior system. 

To accomplish this, however, will require 
an ever-greater understanding by our citi- 
zens—you and me—of the scope of the dan- 
ger; as well as a rededication of time, man- 
power, brainpower, and resources to further 
strengthen our system for withstanding one 
of the great tests of its life. 

As we face this great challenge, however, 
I am confident that we will come through 
with flying colors. 

U.S. participation in the summit con- 
ference—with President Eisenhower repre- 
senting us—illustrates, once more, the Presi- 
dent’s willingness—reflecting the will of our 
people to go the “extra mile’—if it offers 
promise of promoting lasting peace. 

Thank you for listening. 





The Presidential Candidates and the Peo- 
ple: NBC’s Statesmanlike Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent, as a student of our history recently 
wrote, is the one authentic trumpet in 
the American system. Out of regard for 
the importance of the Presidency, and 
concern over the overriding urgency of 
the presidential election of 1960, earlier 
this year I sponsored a bill (H.R. 11260) 
which would have required the networks 
to provide free radio and television time 
for the candidates of both major parties 
during the campaign this fall. 

It gives me great satisfaction to report 
that Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the National Broadcasting 
Co., has voluntarily put forward a plan 
which would achieve the main objectives 
of my bill—and identical legislation 
sponsored by 21 Members of the other 
body. I am happy to commend Mr. 
Sarnoff for this statesmanlike proposal 
and am reproducing below an address 
which he delivered before the Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences in New 
York on April 21 in which he outlined 
his plan, together with a letter which I 
wrote him a few days ago in response to 
his proposal. 

The speech and letter follow: 

When I received my invitation to address 
the academy, I felt not only honored but 
heartened to be reminded that those re- 
spectable handmaidens of civilization, art 
and science, may still be mentioned in the 
same breath as television. I am glad to see 
that you are still meeting openly in public 
places. 

It is no laughing matter, but this may go 
down in the more light-hearted histories of 
broadcasting as the season that a funny 
thing happened on the way to the studio. 
And, indeed, it has not been without its 
lighter side. For example, the popular pas- 
time of deploring television has made some 
strange bedfellows: David Susskind and Jack 
O'Brian; Walter Winchell and Walter Lipp- 
mann; James Hoffa and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; Henry Luce and 
Clare. 

It is now 6 months since the open season 
on television began with a vengeance. We 
are not out of it by any means but we have 
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lived through this critical period long enough 
to make a sober accounting of just what 
has been happening, to assess the damage 
that may have been done—and the good— 
and while nursing our wounds, to count our 
blessings and take a clear-eyed view of the 
hopes and hazards ahead. In the 6 months 
since the quiz-show disclosures struck the 
industry with full force, we have witnessed 
a curious confusion between ethics and taste. 

The quiz rigging posed a grave and clear- 
cut ethical issue upon which honest, 
thoughtful men could not differ. Those 
cynical malpractices on the part of some 
producers and contestants not only abused 
the confidence of the public but set a 
premium on dishonesty and blurred the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. The most 
striking single evidence of the social dam- 
age represented by these malpractices, as 
well as the thoroughness of their conceal- 
ment, is the fact that they prompted scores 
of men and women to commit wholesale per- 
jury before a grand jury. The issue of ethics 
is clearly involved in any form of deception 
that goes beyond the limits of traditional 
artifice in the field of entertainment. 

But what began as a sense of indignation 
over dishonest practices in one corner of 
television has been rubbed off increasingly 
on all of television. An ethical judgment on 
wrongdoing has been distorting an evalua- 
tion of the overall quality and character of 
television programing. It is a classic case of 
guilt by association. 

The charges that have been aired so 
vigorously against television in recent 
months are long-familiar charges of medi- 
ocrity, imbalance, violence, and _  over- 
commercialism. There is no firmer basis for 
these charges now than there has ever been, 
but those who press them are now armed 
with the cudgels represented by the quiz- 
show deceptions, and they are making the 
most of them. 

IRONY OF THE PRESENT CLIMATE 


Certainly this medium has its faults and 
frustrations. We often deserve criticism and 
we need it. Yet, in my opinion, the great 
irony of what we have come to call “the 
present climate’”’ is that it has descended on 
us at a time when, in most respects, tele- 
vision has gone further than ever in raising 
its sights. This is the season that television 
has presented more special news, public 
affairs and cultural programs during peak 
evening viewing hours than at any time in 
its history. These enlarged efforts grow out 
of the steady progress of the past; they are 
not a sudden reflex to new pressures. AS 
professionals in this medium, you know that 
such major projects in a season’s schedule 
have to be planned, organized and committed 
long before the season begins. 

Speaking for one network alone, this is 
the season that has seen the doubling of 
a pioneering effort to teach college-level 
courses in science for academic credit; the 
season that operas in English have returned 
in force and won sponsorship for the first 
time in 10 years; the sea:on that has given 
“The Tempest” the biggest audience Shakes- 
peare has ever had; the season that has of- 
fered more specials, more sports, more color 
than ever before; the season that is lavish- 
ing the finest creative resources on provoca- 
tive live drama as controversial as the story 
of Ira Hayes and the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
This month alone viewers are being offered 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,’ Gilbert & Sulli- 
van's “The Mikado,” an adaptation of Joseph 
Conrad’s “Victory,” a biographical drama 
about Andrew Carnegie, an Easter documen- 
tary retracing the Way of the Cross, other 
documentaries ranging from the America of 
Mark Twain to the one Charles de Gaulle 
will start visiting tomorrow. And these are 
only highlights of what one network is of- 
fering. We hear so much about what's 
wrong with television; it may not be amiss 
to remember what’s right with television. 
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RESULTS OF SELF-REGULATION 


What are some of the lessons of the cli- 
mate in which broadcasters have been liv- 
ing? We were caught unprepared by the 
quiz-show disclosures, but in swift and de- 
cisive response to the discovery of decep- 
tions, we faced up to the sins of omission 
that helped make them possible. We have 
long since taken vigorous and thorough 
measures to clean our house, and to keep it 
clean. These have been measures of self- 
regulation so that, in some respects, they 
have differed from one network to another, 
but they reflect a solid determination to 
keep broadcasting ethically above reproach. 

And they are working effectively. In the 
case of quiz and audience participation 
shows, for example, it was our conviction at 
NBC that these programs could and should 
be presented with integrity to the millions 
of viewers who find them enjoyable and in- 
structive. Such shows are now operating 
under rigorous safeguards and they have 
passed the acid test with the public. Today 
six of the seven programs in this category 
on the NBC daytime schedule lead their op- 
position in popularity, and the seventh is a 
close contender for first place in its time 
period. On our evening schedule, two shows 
of this type are among the most popular in 
all of television. 

In a larger sense, there is another signifi- 
cant verdict on television by the viewing 
public. The major audience measurement 
services report there have been more sets in 
use this season than last, and more time 
spent watching them in the average tele- 
sion home. These facts hardly support the 
notion of some observers that the public is 
losing interest in television or turning away 
from it. On the contrary, they make clear 
that the vitality of the medium is strong, 
and the public is responding to its powerful 
attraction. 

Still the clamor of criticism goes on. In- 
deed, we have been entering a new and more 
dangerous phase in the period that began 6 
months ago—a phase that makes this more 
than ever a time for reason. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Seen in proper perspective, the disclosures 
of wrongdoing developed by Chairman Har- 
Ris’ House subcommittee represent a gen- 
uine service to the public and the industry. 
By the same token, much of the proposed 
legislation introduced in the wake of these 
disclosures reflects an earnest and construc- 
tive effort to create legal sanctions to deter 
such wrongdoing in the future. For exam- 
ple, Chairman Harris and his associates are 
conscientiously seeking to cope with the diffi- 
cult, complex problems of legislating against 
payola, and are considering various bills to 
set up criminal penalties against quiz-show 
rigging, along lines that we at NBC were the 
first to urge. 

But the emotions generated over the past 
6 months have also spilled over into legisla- 
tive proposals ranging far afield from these 
ethical issues—proposals that would dictate 
the scheduling and quantity of certain types 
of programs, and would drastically alter the 
structure of broadcasting itself. I am hope- 
ful that, upon sober analysis, responsible 
legislators will discard the type of bill that 
threatens to create far more serious prob- 
lems than it seeks to solve. 

Another aspect of proposed legislation 
demonstrates how ill-conceived regulation 
can breed problems that beget still more reg- 
ulation. An example is the recent bill that 
would make broadcasters give at least 8 
hours of free evening time to the presiden- 
tial nominees of the two major parties dur- 
ing the election campaign. Here is a bill 
that would unfairly compel broadcasters to 
do what they have in the past been pre- 
vented from doing by the impractical re- 
strictions of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act. 
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Those restrictions made it impossible for 
a broadcaster to present the major-party 
candidates for President without giving 
equal time to every other candidate for the 
Office. In 1956, that would have meant 
some 15 other candidates. Devoting hour 
upon hour to the often quixotic antics of 
little known minority and splinter-group 
candidates would have been an unreasonable 
price on the public’s patience and a dis- 
service to common sense. 

As I wrote Senator LYNDON JOHNSON in 
1956, NBC has always stood ready to offer 
suitable opportunities for network appear- 
ances to the major-party presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates if we could be 
relieved of the penalty of having to grant 
equal time to every minor candidate. I 
repeated those assurances last year when the 
broadcasting industry was urging Congress 
to ease the “equal-time” restrictions. im- 
posed by section 315 of the Communications 
Act. 

Unfortunately, Congress failed to remove 
these practical obstacles to face-to-face de- 
bate or campaign appearances by the major 
candidates as guests of the networks. But 
it did lift the “equal-time” penalty from 
candidates’ appearances in news broadcasts 
and on regularly scheduled news interview 
programs. 

A WAY TO PRESENT THE CANDIDATES 


On the basis of this recent amendment 
of section 315, we believe we have found a 
way to give the public an unprecedented 
opportunity to hear, observe, and evaluate 
the major presidential candidates in appear- 
ances on network television in prime eve- 
ning viewing hours. Beginning 8 weeks be- 
fore election day, NBC will enable the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican nominees for Pres- 
ident to appear together side by side before 
the American television audience in regular 
weekly sessions to come to grips with the 
issues confronting the country. 

The vehicle for these historic appearances 
will be “Meet the Press,” television’s oldest 
news interview series. We propose to ex- 
pand it to a full hour—as we have done on 
occasion in the past—and to reschedule it on 
Saturday evenings, preempting ‘World- 
wide 60.” 

On six of the eight weekly programs lead- 
ing to election day, each major presidential 
candidate will get an equal chance to reply 
to well-informed questions by impartial, 
trained journalists—courteous but skillful 
questions designed to bring out their views 
clearly and effectively on the matters upper- 
most in the voter’s mind. Each program 
featuring the two presidential nominees will 
be devoted to a major national issue or a 
particular group of issues, designated in ad- 
vance, and the final one before election day 
will treat the highlights of the issues as they 
have developed in the homestretch of the 
campaign. 

In addition to these six programs, there 
will be one devoted to a session with the 
two vice-presidential candidates. And an- 
other will present the minor candidates for 
President—not out of any legal requirement 
but because we believe their appearance 
within this framework will make an inter- 
esting and informative program. It will also 
give them a national hearing far in excess 
of any that could be justified by their voting 
support. 

I believe that the course we are taking 
voluntarily is far preferable to the one that 
the proposed legislation would impose upon 
us. It represents the initiative of a broad- 
caster acting in freedom, not a Government 
edict that raises grave questions of public 
policy and constitutionality. Moreover, it 
represents a broadcaster’s exercise of his own 
judgment as to how the candidates can be 
presented most effectively rather than Gov- 
ernment dictation that they be presented in 
@ prescribed way. There can be no doubt, 
in my opinion, that the format in which we 
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plan to present the candidates can be more 
genuinely informative to the American peo- 
ple, and more interesting as well, than the 
speechifying contemplated by the pending 
bill. 

HUMPHREY-KENNEDY DEBATE 


Now I would like to discuss a dramatic and 
unusual development that arose only yester- 
day. As you know, Senators HUMPHREY and 
KENNEDY have agreed to engage in a tele- 
vised debate during the West Virginia pri- 
mary campaign. After thorough considera- 
tion of the circumstances and implications, 
we have today offered the NBC television 
network facilities for this debate. 

You might wonder why we decided to 
follow this course, in view of the equal-time 
burdens of section 315; and why if we are 
able to offer time for a Humphrey-Kennedy 
debate in this instance, we cannot do the 
same for debates by the Democratic and 
Republican presidential candidates after 
they have been nominated. The differences 
between these two situations themselves 
illustrate the problems arising under sec- 
tion 315. 

After the conventions, there will be a 
large number of presidential candidates 
from all the minor and splinter parties. 
If NBC were to devote as much time to 
debates between the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates as we will allot to their 
appearances on Meet the Press under the 
plan we have developed, we could be under 
legal obligation to offer over 50 hours of 
evening time to the minor-party candidates. 
This would be an intolerable burden on the 
public and the network. 

By contrast, televising a Humphrey-Ken- 
nedy debate at this ‘nitial stage of the 
campaign could give rise only to a limited 
number of claims for equal time. Since 
this is a Democratic primary contest, our 
only obligations under section 315 would 
be to bona fide qualified candidates for 
the Democratic nomination. Since it is 
still early in the preconvention period, rel- 
atively few contenders have committed 
themselves and would be eligible for equal 
time. 

This course presents some problems, but 
we believe they are manageable. We have 
assessed the burden and decided to accept 
it, because in our news judgment, the par- 
ticular issues being raised in the West Vir- 
ginia primary are of unusual significance to 
the public and may not be representative 
of any of the other preconvention contests. 

Station WTRF-TV, the NBC affiliate in 
Wheeling, W. Va., has already undertaken to 
originate the Humphrey-Kennedy debate 
and to furnish it to NBC. We expect to 
present this debate at a time and date to 
be worked out with our Wheeling affiliate 
and with the candidates. 

In my opinion, this is probably the last 
time in the campaign that any network will 
be able to afford the luxury of presenting a 
debate between candidates. The way to make 
such televised debates possible as a regular 
feature of our political life is simply to free 
such programs from the equal-time penalty 
of section 315. The way not to do it is to 
pass another law enabling the Government 
to expropriate air time for campaign pur- 
poses. 

THE AIR AS A PUBLIC RESOURCE 

It has been argued that broadcasting is fair 
game for expropriation of air time by the 
Government on behalf of political candidates, 
because the airwaves belong to the people. 
The air does belong to the public, but what is 
proposed for Government expropriation is a 
great deal more than air. The public resource 
represented by the airwaves had no value 
until scientists and technicians invented 
ways to use it as a means of communication. 
In fact, vast unchartered areas still remain 
in the spectrum which cannot be used until 
seience, technology, and enterprise develop 
their usefulness for the public. Thus, the 
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present broadcast frequencies had only theo- 
retical value until individuals undertook the 
heavy investments in facilities and program- 
ing to provide a broadcasting service. Net- 
works and stations lost millions of dollars for 
many years in pioneering this service; and 
today, many stations are operating at @ loss 
in developing their own service. 

It is not the airwaves that would be ex- 
propriated under the proposed legislation. 
What would be expropriated is the product 
of a broadcasting enterprise which, through 
business risk and development, like any other 
enterprise, has created a service where none 
existed before. 

Is it fair to single out the broadcasting 
industry for expropriation of a portion of 
this service? It makes as much sense to 
suggest that newspapers and magazines be 
compelled to donate a prescribed number of 
pages to the major candidates. After all, 
most of them get the benefit, not of the 
public air, but of public money through 
second-class mailing privileges for which the 
taxpayers provide scores of millions of dollars 
@ year. 

It makes as much sense to suggest that the 
airlines, the railroads and the telephone com- 
pany be compelled to donate their facilities 
to political candidates. Like broadcasting, 
they all make use of a public resource; and 
they also operate under a Federal standard of 
public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
Indeed, the telephone company uses radio 
frequencies to provide network interconnec- 
tions and is licensed by the FCC for that 
purpose just as broadcasters are licensed. 


THE ISSUE OF FREE EXPRESSION 


There is another issue at stake here that 
goes to the heart of the current threat to 
broadcasting: the issue of free expression. 
Any scheme that puts the hand of Govern- 
ment upon broadcast program content is a 
curb on the freedom of expression that 
Americans have as much right to expect from 
their radio and television stations as from 
their newspapers and magazines. When the 
Government can tell a broadcaster that he 
must carry a certain program, or a publisher 
that he must print a certain story, it is 
as much a curb on free expression as when 
the Government tells them what not to print 
or broadcast. 

The danger of governmental tampering 
with program content hovers like a specter 
over broadcasting. It is the chief hazard 
before us. It lurks behind every scheme to 
license the networks. It looms over the pro- 
posals that the Government lay down fixed 
percentages for program categories and that 
the FCC impose program rules and regula- 
tions on anyone who wishes to receive and 
hold a broadcasting license. 
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What makes this problem especially deli- 
cate and confusing is that the PCC’s duties 
in resolving public-interest questions some- 
times do require it to consider overall pro- 

. Por example, this issue can arise 
when two or more applicants equally quali- 
fied on other grounds are seeking a station 
license; or when an existing licensee is seek- 
ing a renewal. 

But this delicate problem can and must be 
solved. The FCC should exercise its role in 
such cases with the utmost restraint. In- 
stead of laying down fixed and uniform rules 
to govern programing throughout the coun- 
try, the Commission should encourage the 
broadcaster to exercise his own responsibility 
in judging and meeting the needs of his own 
area. It should ask him to describe how he 
has sought to determine the audience in- 
terests in his community; to define those in- 
terests he seeks to satisfy, whether spe- 
cialized or diversified; to outline how he pro- 
poses to serve those interests and, if he is 
seeking a license renewal, how he has al- 
ready served them. Under this procedure, 
the Commission would be justified in rais- 
ing questions about programing only if the 
application reflected a service unreasonable 
on its face. 

Such a standard of reasonableness, prop- 
erly applied, can effectively reconcile the 
freedom of the broadcaster to exercise his ini- 
tiative and the duty of the Commission to 
grant licenses only to those who will serve 
the public interest. And by placing proper 
bounds upon the Commission’s role in pro- 
graming, it can help hold the line against 
attempts to set up the Government as the 
arbiter of taste for American viewers and 
listeners. That is the ultimate challenge 
we must meet as the outgrowth of the try- 
ing period that began 6 months ago. 

THE TASKS AHEAD 

To meet that challenge, we have some dif- 
ficult tasks to master. One of them is to 
create greater knowledge and understanding 
of our medium—an awareness of its nature 
as a mass medium and its obligation to the 
total public. This also means creating an 
awareness of all that we do to meet the spe- 
cialized viewing tastes of those who have 
been so out of temper with us. It means 
cultivating the concept and practice of se- 
lective viewing as the only intelligent means 
of enjoying a service that cannot possibly 
please all its viewers with all its programs 
all the time. And it means persuading some 
of our viewers that their enjoyment of tele- 
vision should not be conditional upon de- 
priving others of programs they enjoy. 

This is a task that has been assigned to 
the Television Information Office, and it has 
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made a good start. But it is not a task that 


cam be delegated altogether. It is one in 
which every one of us with a stake in this 
medium can and should play a part. Broad- 
casters have a special role they can play 
through the use of their own facilities in 
creating this understanding. They should 
explore means of doing so not on a hit-or- 
miss basis but with care and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

There are other important tasks to which 
these difficult months have spurred us and 
in which we have already made encouraging 
progress. We must keep at the job of main- 
taining the highest standards of ethical con- 
duct in our operations. We must continue 
to strengthen our supervision of all broad- 
cast material, commercials as well as program 
content, in the interests of taste, truth, 
and our special obligation to young viewers. 
And always we must work with all our cre- 
ative might to keep expanding the horizons 
of the most powerful and eloquent medium 
in the history of communication. On the 
basis of what we have already accomplished 
in this medium—even with our mistakes and 
shortcomings, and in spite of the dangers 
that now threaten us—there is every good 
omen that we will prove worthy of all that 
must be done. 


Mr. RoBEerT W. SaRNorr, 

Chairman of the Board, National Broad- 
casting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. SarNorr: I just had the pleasure 
of reading your April 21 speech to the Acad- 
emy of Television Arts and Sciences in which 
you announced that NBC will give both 
Democratic and Republican nominees for 
President an opportunity to appear side by 
side in prime evening time (on a “Meet the 
Press” type program) for the eight weeks 
prior to election day. 

I think this is a most statesmanlike step 
by NBC, and it is my feeling that your action 
wholly meets the objectives of my bill, H.R. 
11260 (which was sponsored on the Senate 
side by 21 Senators) and will give the 
American people the opportunity they should 
have to make a close study of the candidates 
and the issues in this critical election year. 

I should also like to advise you that as a 
result of this step which you have taken I 
have advised the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce that I consider 
my bill superfluous, and have asked that it 
be tabled. 

Sincerely, 
STEWarRT L. UDALL. 
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Tuespay, May 10, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Very Reverend F. M. Galdau, rec- 
tor, St. Dumitru Romanian Orthodox 
Church, New York, N.Y., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, our true peace 
and love eternal, Thou hast endowed 
man with free will and with an un- 
quenchable thirst for freedom and 
justice. By Thine inscrutable and rich 
providence, Thou hast bestowed upon all 
nations all things profitable to the 
body and soul and the spirit of truth that 
abhors falsehood, terror, and tyranny. 


We beseech Thee, O Lord, on this day, 
to remember all those who invoke Thy 
great loving kindness; those who love us; 
those who hate us; and those who have 
enjoined us. More, especially, we be- 
seech Thee to remember the trials and 
tribulations of the enslaved Rumanian 
people, on this 10th of May, their day 
of independence, and save them and all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world from 
the tyranny of the godless ones. Deliver 
them, O Lord, and all the oppressed peo- 
ples of the world from all injustice, 
calamities, wrath, and want, and grant 
unto them their freedom and independ- 
ence, which art from Thee. 

Grant, O Lord, wisdom, strength, 
courage, and patience to all leaders of 
the free world, so that they may be 
aware of the danger that is lurking at 
our very door, because, lo, the tyrant 


has consorted in our midst and has 
spread honeyed words of deception and 
confusion, while his mighty power is 
ready to impart destruction, ruin, and 
death. 

We pray Thee, O Lord, to inspire and 
guide the work and activity of all our 
Senators and Representatives, so that, 
without hindrance or hesitation, they 
may fulfill their duties and achieve their 
supreme ideal of freedom and peace with 
justice for all nations of the world, for 
Thou art our hope, our strength, and our 
salvation, for ever and ever. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, May 9, 1960, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, 
in compliance with its request, the bill 
(H.R. 5421) to provide a program of as- 
sistance to correct inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels and to enable 
the fishing industry of the United States 
to regain a favorable economic status, 
and for other purposes, together with 
all accompanying papers. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 10401) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





THE PLANE INCIDENT AND THE 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is certainly a time in which 
Americans—and people everywhere— 
must keep their heads. We cannot af- 
ford hysteria, panic, or hasty and ill-ad- 
vised action. 

There are many unanswered ques- 
tions about the incident of the Ameri- 
can plane that was shot down over the 
Soviet Union. These are serious ques- 
tions which will have to be considered 
very carefully by Congress and by the 
American people. 

But it is doubtful whether the an- 
swers will be forthcoming immediately. 
There are too many facts which are not 
available and which will be available 
only when the Soviets permit a cool and 
realistic appraisal of what happened in 
their airspace. 

Furthermore, it is always difficult to 
come to objective conclusions in an at- 
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mosphere of sanctimonious statements 
and threats against other nations. It is 
ridiculous for Nikita Khrushchey to 
profess such shocked surprise over ef- 
forts to gather information. 

When Mr. Khrushchev visited this 
country last year, I do not think he im- 
pressed any of us as being a man who 
is naive. By that, I mean naive about 
what his own country has been doing for 
many, Many years. 

The incident, of course, will be as- 
sessed with great care and all of its 
implications will be explored carefully. 
But meanwhile, we cannot lose sight of 
the overriding reality which confronts 
us immediately. 

It is whether this incident will become 
an excuse and an alibi for sabotaging the 
summit conference. 

Within a very few days, our country 
is going to enter negotiations with the 
Soviet Union in an effort to relax the 
very tensions that have brought about 
this kind of an incident. It is difficult 
to imagine those negotiations as having 
much success if they are to be conducted 
in this kind of an atmosphere. 

If Nikita Khrushchev is going to spend 
his time taunting the United States over 
what he considers the blunders it has 
made and threatening other countries 
on the basis of facts which have not 
been clearly established, there will be 
little time to talk about the real prob- 
lems which divide the world. 

Those problems cannot be traced back 
to the fact that nations seek to extract 
information from each other. Espionage 
and intelligence gathering are not some- 
thing that cause the cold war. They are 
merely byproducts of the cold war— 
something that follows logically when 
nations cannot trust each other. 

Whatever may be his motivations, it 
is obvious that Nikita Khrushchev has 
handled this incident in such a way as 
to draw attention away from the real 
problems. We must get back to those 
problems—of people, of armaments, of 
respect for the integrity of smaller na- 
tions—if the summit conference has any 
meaning. 

Tf blunders have been made, the Amer- 
ican people can be certain that Congress 
will go into them thoroughly. But this is 
something that should be done objective- 
ly and not merely as a panicky reaction 
to Soviet charges. 

And I think that one point should be 
crystal clear. Nikita Khrushchev can- 
not use this incident in such a way as to 
divide the American people and to weak- 
en our national strength. The American 
people are united in a determination to 
preserve our freedoms and we are not 
going to be shaken from that course, or 
we are not going to be divided in this 
critical hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Texas will 
yield—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Texas has made a forthright statement, 
and I concur in it. 

This is not a time for us to retreat or 
walk backward; and I, for one, abso- 
lutely refuse to do so. To be sure, there 
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are facts yet to be disclosed. But there 
is nothing that we need conceal partic- 
ularly. 

Certainly, ever since civilization be- 
gan, there have been intelligence activi- 
ties and espionage of a kind; and in 
proportion as civilization has become 
more complex, obviously the intelligence 
activities have become more complex. 

During World War II, we set up the 
Office of Strategic Services. I had op- 
portunities to examine their installations 
in many parts of the world. 

So, Mr. President, as the majority 
leader has well put it, we would indeed 
be naive if we did not view this matter 
objectively and realistically; and we so 
stated yesterday when this matter was 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to congratulate 
the majority leader on his strong and 
forceful statement; and I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the expressions he has 
made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
the conclusion of this colloquy an ar- 
ticle entitled “In the New ‘Wet War’— 
Russia Steps Up Her Spying,” which ap- 
pears in the current issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Connecticut for his state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, May 16, 
1960 


IN THE NEw “Wet War’—Rvussia STEPS UP 
Her SPYING 


Soviet espionage by fishing ships, sub- 
marines, is giving concern to U.S. officials. 
Innocent-looking trawlers, appearing off U.S. 
coasts, turn out to be loaded with radar, 
other electronic gear. Red fishing craft of 
large size have no fishing gear in sight, but 
can mother fleets of subs. Also showing up: 
missile-tracking ships, weather ships. 

Now the Russians are opening up on still 
another front. It is a sudden, secretive inva- 
sion of all the world’s oceans, including 
America’s own home waters. Worried offi- 
cials are calling this the “wet war.” 

With increased frequency, you hear of 
Soviet ships or submarines prowling close 
to this Nation’s coastal shores. 

Late in April a U.S. Navy blimp photo- 
graphed the Soviet fishing trawler Vega 60 
miles off Long Island—and just a mile from 
where the first Polaris submarine George 
Washington was conducting important 
dummy-missile tests. 

It wasn’t the first time these seemingly 
innocent oceangoing vessels have acted so 
boldly. After the Vega incident, the Navy 
announced that the Soviets had scouted 
missile firings before. 

In addition, it was only little more than 
a@ year ago that the Navy was ordered by 
President Eisenhower to board the trawler 
Novorossisk off Newfoundland after mysteri- 
ous damage had been done to five transat- 
lantic cables. 

Now there are reports of still more cable 
cuttings in recent weeks. 

WHY THERE'S CONCERN 

These are only a few of the cases in the 
Pentagon’s growing dossier on the “wet war.” 
Officers have been aware of similar offshore 
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intrusions by Russia before, so why the 
sudden new concern? 

Mainly, it is because of what is being 
learned about the trawlers. 

These are no ordinary fishing boats. The 
Novorossisk was a sizable ship of 1,670 tons, 
able to steam at 12 knots. The Vega is 
smaller, but photos under scrutiny show 
she carried no fishing gear in sight and was 
topheavy with detachable radar antennas 
capable of screening a vast expanse. 

American intelligence marks this about 
the Vega: It was the very first of a new 
“loaded” type seen in these waters. All 
Soviet trawlers carry modern radar eyes 
and electronic ears, but none observed pre- 
viously was as well equipped as the Vega for 
close-up espionage. 

Further, there is evidence that at least 
some of the craft, which nest regularly in 
the North Atlantic, can act as mother ships 
to restock—but not refuel—marauding So- 
viet submarines. Only their fuel capacities 
limit Soviet sub patrols. If they could es- 
tablish refueling stations on this side of the 
Atlantic, they would be able to lie off Ameri- 
can coasts on an almost permanent basis. 

How about reports that they are using 
north Cuban ports for just this purpose? So 
far, there is “absolutely no evidence of this,” 
emphasize Navy specialists. 


ON ALL SIDES 


This “wet war” is not confined to the At- 
lantic. It is being carried close to the Pa- 
cific and gulf coasts of the United States as 
well. Several years ago, Communist subma- 
rines were detected farther away—off Vene- 
zuela and the Panama Canal, or were ob- 
served tracking the U.S. naval fleets. 

Now there are more submarines—a total 
of 500 in the Russian Navy—and they are 

more daring. In naval files are 
records of Soviet intrusions within 10 miles, 
and very probably much closer, of big cities 
such as New York, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. 
RUSSIA’S OBJECTIVES 

What are these intruders looking for, and 
what—if anything at all—can be done 
about it? 

The answer to the riddle of what they are 
up to comes from intelligence experts who 
have been investigating Soviet naval actions 
ever since World War II. They conclude the 
Russians are using their “wet war” for a 
variety of purposes. 

The “trawlers,” for example, can collect 
all sorts of useful information about Polaris- 
type tests, become familiar with the under- 
water characteristics of U.S. nuclear subs to 
make them easier to detect in the future. 
They can snoop on communications net- 
works—the very heart of U.S. air defense— 
and some sources claim these trawlers could 
steer Soviet bombers through “electronic 
holes” in the distant early warning radar 
screen in Canada. 

Russian submarines can chart the ocean 
floors surrounding the North American Con- 
tinent. The purpose, as suspected by US. 
Officials, is to prepare accurate maps so their 
nuclear submarine fleet, now being built, can 
navigate into exact undersea positions for 
missile firings against U.S. cities. With radar 
and infrared sensing devices, they can peer 
inland to mark targets on the American 
mainland. 

A WORLDWIDE OPERATION 


The “wet war,” as waged by the Kremlin, 
is not confined to America. It is going on all 
around the world. In the mid-Pacific, once 
regarded as a private lake for the U:S. Pacific 
fleet, you find Soviet picket ships capable of 
tracking missiles. Russian subs slip out of 
pens in Albania to roam the Mediterranean, 
or move through the Taiwan Strait and south 
to Singapore from Siberian bases. Their 
weather ships linger suspiciously close to 
secret installations of U.S. forces in the Far 
East. 
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And, right under American noses, the Rus- 
t research on 


‘ashington. 
wrote in a newspaper article that, 300 miles 
off Lower California, Soviet scientists “have 
taken sharp deep-sea photographs of the 
mysterious manganese-cobalt-nickel-copper 
nodules which thickly carpet the ocean floor 
in that and some other oceanic areas.” 

The tabulation of Russia’s sudden interest 
in the oceans is almost without end. The 
Soviets have more ships and scientists in 
the polar regions than all other countries 
combined, and more ships and scientists as- 
signed to deep ocean studies than any other 
nation. 

“Soviet effort in oceanography is massive, 
of high caliber, and is designed to establish 
and demonstrate world leadership,” warns 
Vice Adm. John T. Hayward, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

It all ties together. Victory in the “wet 
war”—ultimate mastery of the seas—would 
give a great edge to Russia in any efforts to 
blanket American coastal areas with nuclear- 
tipped missiles fired from offshore perches. 
Por such an attack, complete understand- 
ing of the oceans is needed. Currents, bot- 
tom topography, magnetic, and gravitational 
fields are all important things to a subma- 
rine skipper. Russia is making these studies 
all along American coasts, in midocean, 
along the Continental Shelves and in all the 
seven seas. 

NEEDED: ALARM SYSTEM 

This “wet war” will be intensified, predict 
American officers. Ask one of these experts 
what can be done about it, and he answers: 
“As long as the Communists stay outside 
our 3-mile limit, all we can do is grit our 
teeth.” By law, the high seas are free for 
any nation to use. 

The U.S. Navy, of course, does keep as 
sharp an eye as it can on Communist ma- 
neuvering. “Hunter-killer” search forces 
constantly survey the sea lanes. But this is 
not enough, say U.S. Navy men. What they 
would like is a burglar alarm system—a very 
expensive underseas sonar fence—that would 
keep tab on all Soviet submarines in peace- 
time, with the implied warning that any 
warlike move would mean sudden death. 

This is still in the dream stage. For now, 
American officers caution, this country should 
brace itself for more Soviet submarine ac- 
tivity and bigger and faster trawlers operat- 
ing near America’s home waters, and all 
around the world, spying out data that would 
be helpful in an attack on the United States 
itself. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to join the 
Senator from Connecticut in congratu- 
lating the distinguished majority leader 
on his extremely statesmanlike utter- 
ance. I know that he speaks for the peo- 
ple of the United States when he says 
they will not allow this incident to di- 
vide our country. 

Of course it is regrettable that the in- 
cident occurred on the very eve of the 
summit conference, because it does give 
to Soviet Russia an opportunity to “ex- 
plode a propaganda bomb,” and perhaps 
places us at some psychological disad- 
vantage. 

However, I see no reason why this 
incident should endanger the hopes 
which all of us have for the forthcoming 
summit conference. As the majority 
leader has said, if ever we needed to act. 
toward achieving a reduction of the ten- 
sions which exist in the world, we must 
act to do so now. 
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Also, we must appraise this incident 
realistically. As the distinguished mi- 
nority leader has said, spying is nothing 
new in the world. It is a recognized and 
accepted fact of life in the situation in 
which the world finds itself. Soviet 
planes engage in it regularly. They have 
flown over parts of Alaska, northern 
Canada, Japan, and other Western de- 
fense areas. As a matter of fact, Soviet 
spying has been a more expanded and 
intense operation than ours, because 
their spies have infiltrated into every 
area of the free world, whereas the Iron 
Curtain has impeded and handicapped 
our securing intelligence information. 
Of course, many more Russian spies have 
been caught than have Americans or 
those from other countries. 

Finally, the circumstances surround- 
ing this episode would never have existed 
if Russia had accepted the President’s 
“open skies” proposal of several years 
ago. 

I am more pleased than I can say to 
hear our distinguished majority leader 
stand up here in the way he has and ex- 
press himself as he has. Knowing him 
as I do, it is the exact manner in which 
I would have expected him to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to commend the 
majority leader and other Senators who 
have spoken today in defense of our 
country. A number of us were serving 
in the other body when Peral Harbor 
occurred. Following that episode, an in- 
vestigation was moved, and a commit- 
tee was established to investigate why 
Pearl Harbor had happened and why our 
— services did not know more about 

I think our armed services should be 
commended for finding out what is go- 
ing on in the world. 

In our cities we have fire inspectors 
going around, without our referring to 
them as spying. If the police forces give 
due attention to suspicious characters, 
nobody accuses them of spying. 

Our Armed Forces are charged with a 
grave responsibility—the preservation of 
this Republic; and if we are not faced 
with a serious threat, then we are wast- 
ing about $40 billion a year, trying to de- 
fend ourselves. 

I for one do not think we should shake 
and quake in our boots every time Khru- 
shchev and his gang do not like what is 
going on. They never give the world an 
accurate story of it; and we should say, 
as a great patriot did, "Our country! May 
she always be in the right, but our coun- 
try, right or wrong!” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iyield tothe 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I, too, desire to join in 
the complimentary remarks the majority 
leader has made. I have never found 
him wanting. I believe that he is made 
of the mettle that makes America great. 
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I wish to say that while I have been 
interviewed several times, as a general 
rule I have refrained from remarks; 
but in this particular instance I spoke 
very definitely. First, I do not believe it 
is going to hurt the summit conference 
to have the facts about this incident dis- 
closed. 

Khrushchev has known all the time, 
the leaders who are to sit down at the 
table at the summit conference have 
known all the time, that Khrushchev has 
been playing a great international game 
of poker, and that we have certainly had 
our planes and our armed forces in 
Europe with an object. As has been sug- 
gested, that object has been that we shall 
not be caught again as we were at Pearl 
Harbor. 

It was the privilege of some of us to 
be in a special meeting yesterday and 
we were briefed. What was said or done, 
of course, is not for me to say, but I came 
out of that meeting with the thought, 
“Thank God it has been demonstrated, 
to me at least, that we are alert, and 
not asleep.” 

Mr. President, there appeared in the 
paper this morning the text of a state- 
ment issued by Secretary Herter. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp following these brief words 
of mine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 10, 1960] 
TEXT OF STATEMENT ON PLANE 

On May 7 the Department of State spokes- 
man made a statement with respect to the 
alleged shooting down of an unarmed 
American civilian aircraft of the U-2 type 
over the Soviet Union. The following sup- 
plements and clarifies this statement as re- 
spects the position of the U.S. Government. 

Ever since Marshal Stalin shifted the 
policy of the Soviet Union from wartime co- 
operation to postwar conflict, in 1946, and 
particularly since the Berlin blockade, the 
forceful takeover of Czechoslovakia and the 
Communist aggressions in Korea and Viet- 
nam, the world has lived in a state of ap- 
prehension with respect to Soviet intentions. 
The Soviet leaders have almost complete ac- 
cess to the open societies of the free world 
and supplement this with vast espionage 
networks. However, they keep their own 
society tightly closed and rigorously con- 
trolled. 

With the development of modern weapons 
carrying tremendously destructive nuclear 
warheads, the threat of surprise attack and 
aggression presents a constant danger. This 
menace is enhanced by the threats of mass 
destruction frequently voiced by the Soviet 
leadership. 

IKE PROPOSAL CITED 

For many years the United States in 
company with its allies has sought to lessen 
or even to eliminate this threat from the life 
of man so that he can go about his peace- 
ful business without fear. Many proposals 
to this end have been put up to the Soviet 
Union. The President’s “open skies” pro- 
posal of 1955 was followed in 1957 by the 
offer of an exchange of ground observers 
between agreed military installations in the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and other nations 
that might wish to participate. 

For several years we have been seeking the 
mutual abolition of the restrictions on travel 
imposed by the Soviet Union and those which 
the United States felt obliged to institute 
on a reciprocal basis. 
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More recently at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference the United States has proposed 
far-reaching new measures of controlled 
disarmament. It is possible that the Soviet 
leaders have a different version and that, 
however unjustifiedly, they fear attack from 
the West. But this is hard to reconcile 
with their continual rejection of our re- 
peated proposals for effective measures 
against surprise attack and for effective 
inspection of disarmament measures. 


RESPONSIBILITY NOTED 


I will say frankly that it is unacceptable 
that the Soviet political system should be 
given an opportunity to make secret prepara~- 
tions to face the free world with the choice 
of abject surrender or nuclear destruction. 
The Government of the United States would 
be derelict to its responsibility not only to 
the American people but the free peoples 
everywhere if it did not, in the absence of 
Soviet cooperation, take such measures as 
are possible unilaterally to lessen and to 
overcome this danger of surprise attack. In 
fact the United States has not and does not 
shirk this responsibility. 

In accordance with the National Security 
Act of 1947, the President has put into effect 
since the beginning of his administration 
directives to gather by every possible means 
the information required to protect the 
United States and the free world against 
surprise attack and to enable them to make 
effective preparations for their defense. 
Under these directives programs have been 
developed and put imto operation which 
have included extensive aerial surveillance 
by unarmed civilian aircraft, normally of a 
peripheral character but on occasion by pen- 
etration. 

Specific missions of these unarmed civilian 
aircraft have not been subject to Presiden- 
tial authorization. The facts that such sur- 
veillance was taking place has apparently not 
been a secret to the Soviet leadership and 
the question indeed arises as to why at this 
particular juncture they should seek to ex- 
ploit the present incident as a propaganda 
battle in the cold war. 

This Government had sincerely hoped and 
continues to hope that in the coming meet- 
ing of the heads of government in Paris 
Chairman Khrushchev will be prepared to 
cooperate in agreeing to effective measures 
which would remove this fear of sudden mass 
destruction from the minds of people every- 
where. 

Far from being damaging to the forthcom- 
ing meeting in Paris, this incident should 
serve to underline the importance to the 
world of an earnest attempt there to achieve 
agreed and effective safeguards against sur- 
prise attack and aggression. 

At my request and with the authority of 
the President, the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Honorable Allen W. 
Dulles, is today briefing members of the 
Congress fully along the foregoing lines. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I could 
not refrain from expressing my appre- 
ciation to the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas, for the 
dispassionate, considered remarks he has 
made in the Senate this morning. The 
majority leader can, at the proper time 
and place, be a loyal, skillful, and adroit 
majority partisan, and I do not reproach 
him for that ability. I admire him for it. 
But at a time like this, it is of inestimable 
benefit to the Senate and to the country 
when the majority leader takes the floor 
and, without appeal to partisanship, and 
without attempting to capitalize on any 
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phase of the incident, counsels prudence 
and the path of care in seeing that the 
welfare of our country is guarded. 

I shall take his advice and I congratu- 
late the distinguished majority leader 
for the tenor and tone of his remarks 
this morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I should like to address a short remark 
to the majority leader. 

While the majority leader and I do 
not always see eye to eye on partisan 
politics and political matters, I think he 
knows full well the great respect which 
I have for him and the extremely high 
regard in which I hold him. I know of 
no man in the Congress with greater 
ability. I know of no man in the Con- 
gress with greater loyalty to his coun- 
try, to its security and to its progress 
than the majority leader. 

The remarks of the majority leader 
this morning are the remarks of a truly 
great leader who is interested in his 
country and who, on an occasion when 
his country is definitely and deeply in- 
volved, not only can now but also has 
in the past risen completely above any 
partisan or political motivation. His re- 
marks this morning are apt and to the 
point, and should be taken to heart by 
all Americans. 

I am not completely and thoroughly 
conversant with all phases of our activi- 
ties in the military and in other services 
in this country, but I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have had in the past several 
years my full share of exposure to what 
has to be done by the United States and 
by those responsible for its security. 

I agree that all of us should be very 
careful at this time of tension not to ex- 
press too vigorous an opinion in one 
way or another. Tensions in the world 
are very great. They can either be 
fanned or they can be quieted. A great 
deal depends upon the circumspection 
with which we, the people of the United 
States, in addition to the leaders of the 
political parties and of the administra- 
tion, approach these problems. We, the 
people of the United States, I think, 
should exercise caution, calmness, and 
deliberation in these matters. 

I received a letter this morning from 
a very worthy lady in my home State, 
who was very critical. She said, “What 
business have we ‘monkeying around’ 
even the edges of Russia? Why do we 
not let them alone? And then they will 
let us alone.” I happen to know this 
lady. There is no finer lady in my State 
and none more well meaning. How- 
ever, I will say she is completely devoid 
of any understanding of the constant and 
almost overpowering menace which 
threatens the freedom of the United 
States and of the free world every min- 
ute of every day, emanating from Com- 
munist aggression and Communist ex- 
pansion. We must understand that if we 
in this country are to be able to intelli- 
gently and adequately prepare ourselves 
and to put ourselves in a position of se- 
curity against surprise, we must know 
what is going on. 

There are people in the country today 
who, I think, rather precipitously and 
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unwarrantedly, are criticizing in this 
situation. I say, Mr. President, that if 
a sneak attack should occur on this coun- 
try today, these are the very people who 
would want to hang the people who had 
neglected to find out what was going on 
in the world. The security of the United 
States is paramount. 

I wish to suggest one other thing. The 
continuous and uninterrupted and un- 
precedented espionage activities of the 
Communist Iron Curtain countries and 
of Russia in this country have gone on 
and have been reported to the American 
people for years and years. I could re- 
cite detail after detail, instance after 
instance, of the most flagrant espionage 
in this country, the most flagrant in- 
vasion of what we might call the sov- 
ereignty and the security of this country 
on the part of the Communist aggres- 
sors. 

I merely want to say again, without 
drawing out the discussion at this time, 
that I compliment the majority leader 
on his very fine statement, on his states- 
manlike approach, on his calmness, and 
on his interest in the broad best inter- 
ests of the security of this country. I 
caution that we, as the American people, 
must not become too emotional about 
this matter, but must consider it with 
calmness until we know all the facts 
and until we know exactly what we are 
talking about. There are many things 
involved in this situation which are not 
at this point clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to express my appreciation 
to the Senator for his undeserved com- 
ments. The Senator knows of the great 
admiration and respect I have for him 
and have had since my first association 
with the Senator, when he was my chair- 
man and I was a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and how 
deeply I appreciate his expression this 
morning. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I assure the 
Senator that everything I have said was 
from the heart. I mean it. I thank 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to join my col- 
leagues in paying respect to our distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNsoN] for his well 
timed remarks just given and the advice 
contained therein. Those of us who have 
had the privilege of serving with the 
Senator from Texas recognize him as 
@ worthy opponent on any partisan ques- 
tion. However, we likewise know that on 
questions concerning the security or the 
defense of our country, he speaks as an 
American and not as a partisan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I value his friendship more than 
he knows. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind making a comment this morning 
about the so-called spy plane incident 
and in that connection I was told about 
the remarks of the majority leader. 
Though I did not hear them, I have just 
had an opportunity to read them, and I 
find they are a splendid contribution to 
this discussion. They go to what I had 
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in mind to say this morning rather clear- 
ly, because I, too, feel, as the majority 
leader did, that this incident will turn 
out to be perhaps not as bad as we 
thought, and perhaps it will help rather 
than hurt us in the situation. 

First, to make my remarks clean cut, 
I compliment the majority leader on the 
statesmanship which goes into keeping 
one’s head when it would be easy to seek 
a partisan advantage, which might be 
momentarily attractive but would not 
contribute to our country’s position in 
the world, and I join in complimenting 
the majority leader, for whom I have a 
high regard, as he and everyone else 
knows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. JAviTs] my grati- 
tude, though I feel I deserve no compli- 
ment for doing what any Member of 
the Senate under similar circumstances 
would do. I merely said that America 
must be all for one and one for all, and 
we cannot allow any threats or prop- 
aganda moves to divide our people at 
this difficult hour. I believe all Ameri- 
cans subscribe to that doctrine. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the majority 
leader says it as the leader of the opposi- 
tion to the party of the administration, 
it means more than mere words. I think 
we are quite right in being pleased that 
he spoke as he did at this juncture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the statement of my friend from New 
York. He knows of my high regard for 
him and my deep friendship for him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, second 
thoughts on the U-2 spy plane incident 
now show that its effect will be the re- 
verse of what Chairman Khrushchev in- 
tended. The first flash of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s theatricals has now worn off 
and reasonable men and women in the 
free world will have these things in 
mind. First, Mr. Khrushchev shows 
again that he wants to keep the world in 
the anxious seat rather than to calm its 
nerves. This is hardly a peace cam- 
paign or preparation for serious negotia- 
tion at the summit. Second, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s rocket threats against Norway 
and Pakistan—so reminiscent of Suez in 
1956—are hardly compatible with a just 
world secure in the opportunity for de- 
bate and the resolution of tensions 
through international law and negotia- 
tion. Third, the incident again recalls 
the unwillingness of Khrushchev to agree 
to President Eisenhower’s open skies 
proposal which in turn shows American 
willingness to abandon secrecy and to 
insure the world against surprise attack. 
Fourth, Mr. Khrushchev highlights the 
danger of surprise attack and fixes at- 
tention upon the capability of one man 
in the Communist dictatorship by a sud- 
den decision to plunge the world into an 
abyss of A- and H-bomb war. 

Adult people will remember the spy 
networks of the U.S.S.R. which have 
operated for 40 years in the free world 
and the names of Klaus Fuchs, Ponte- 
corvo, Igor Gouzenko, Gerhardt Eisler, 
and Colonel Abel. There is also evidence 
of US.S.R. aerial reconnaissance over 
free world areas including the United 
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States—only we did not put on a propa- 
ganda show about it. 

The U-2 incident should mobilize world 
opinion and bring it to bear upon the 
U.S.S.R. to put it in a mood to agree to 
pending treaties to protect against sur- 
prise attack, to end nuclear testing and 
for disarmament as consistently pro- 
posed by the free world nations. Second 
thoughts should show that the United 
States is not embarrassed, but that on 
the contrary, the free world’s defensive 
alliances including the bases which im- 
plement them, are more necessary than 
ever. 

As so often happens in these cases, the 
first impression is neither lasting nor 
correct. The Russian people themselves 
must now take careful account of what 
their regime means to peace. The cause 
and intentions of the free peoples are 
seen to be too deeply built to be shaken 
or confused by the theatricals out of 
Moscow. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REASSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS IN THE 
MARINE CORPS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to reassign officers designated for sup- 
ply duty as officers not restricted in the per- 
formance of duty in the Marine Corps (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SELECTED SUPPLY AC- 
TIVITIES AT SAN BERNARDINO AIR MATERIEL 
AREA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of selected sup- 
ply activities at San Bernardino Air Ma- 
teriel Area, Department of the Air Force, 
dated April 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT'S 
RIGHTS AND PRACTICES RELATING TO CERTAIN 
HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of the Gov- 
ernment’s rights and practices concerning 
recovery of the cost of hospital and medical 
services in negligent third-party cases, dated 
May 1960 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONS TO RULES OF 
NAVIGATION IN CERTAIN CASES 


A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for exceptions to the 
rules of navigation in certain cases (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
To UTILIZE CERTAIN FUNDS FOR SPECIAL 
METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 


A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to utilize funds received from 
State and local governments and private or- 
ganizations and individuals for special me- 
teorological services (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission, for the fiscal year 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STaTes OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered, granting 
temporary admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 502 oF GENERAL 
Brince Act or 1946 


A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 502 of the Gen- 
eral Bridge Act of 1946, and for other pur- 
poses (with acompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS 


A letter from the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Academy, for the year 1959 
(with an acompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina; 
to the Committee on Finance: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 
CONCERN OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OVER 
THE UNFAIR COMPETITIVE SITUATION IN 
WHICH THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE 
StaTeE Finps ITSELF AND MEMORIALIZING 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES To 
TAKE IMMEDIATE STEPS To PROTECT THIS 
INDUSTRY, WHICH EMPLOYS THOUSANDS OF 
PERSONS AND Is VITAL TO CONTINUED 
GROWTH AND PROSPERITY OF THIS STATE AND 
MANY PARTS OF THE NATION 


“Whereas the textile industry of the State 
of South Carolina and many other States 
of the Nation finds itself in a highly com- 
petitive market with foreign goods priced 
from 20 to 50 percent under those made in 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the reason for this great differ- 
ential in price is the cheap labor of foreign 
countries of a much lower standard of living, 
which makes possible placing on the markets 
of the world products the selling price of 
which is far below even the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States, due to our higher 
wage scale and standard of living; and 

“Whereas the general assembly recognizes 
that if the flood of cheap foreign goods is 
not regulated to the extent where our own 
industry is placed on a basis of fair compe- 
tition the textile industry will be forced out 
of business; and 

“Whereas the loss of an industry the size 
and importance of the textile mills will be 
& great blow to the progress of the State of 
South Carolina and other States similarly 
affected: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the general 
assembly does hereby express its deep con- 
cern over the flood of cheap foreign goods 
being placed on the markets of the United 
States and memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate steps to 
enact remedial legislation; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress and each U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina and each Representa- 
tive from this State in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to safeguard and preserve estab- 
lished State and individual rights to the 
use of water within the separate States: 


“Whereas recent decisions of the Federal 
courts and recent assertions from the US. 
Department of Justice have deprived States 
and persons of rights which the States and 
persons previously enjoyed to regulate and 
control the use of water in the respective 
States; and 

“Whereas the decisions and assertions are 
further a part of a general pattern develop- 
ing gradually into Federal supremacy and 
usurpation over water and if continued will 
destroy individual and States rights over 
water and substitute an all-powerful cen- 
tralized government control: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the senate con- 
curring therein), That the Congress and 
the President of the United States and the 
Senators and Representatives of Mississippl 
in the Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully petitioned to take all necessary 
action to — 

(a) preserve the water rights of the in- 
dividual and the State and to prevent Fed- 
eral usurpation of these rights; 

“(b) to see that legislation is initiated 
and supported to reestablish to the individ- 
uals and to the States the rights taken from 
them by the Federal courts and the Justice 
Department; and 

“(c) in every way possible reaffirm, renew, 
and defend the concepts that water rights 
are property rights and that those estab- 
lished rights to the use of water by a State 
or an individual should not be taken away 
without due process of law and adequate 
compensation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be sent to the Honorable President 
and the Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress, the chairman of the US. 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senators and US. 
Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate April 29, 1960. 

“PAUL B. JOHNSON, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
March 2, 1960. 

“WALTER SILLERS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the California 
Grape and Tree Fruit League, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., relating to featherbedding prac- 
tices in transportation operations; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Oswego, N.Y., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of resolutions adopt- 
ed by organizations of the State of New 
York. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE TRANSPORTATION 
SECTION OF THE NEW YorK BOARD OF TRADE, 
AND APPROVED BY THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
NEw YorkK Boarp or TRADE 


Whereas the New York Board of Trade’s 
transportation section is vitally interested 
in the preservation of all transportation sys- 
tems servicing the Port of New York; and 

Whereas the 10-percent tax on passenger 
transportation in the United States imposes 
an excessive and unnecessary burden upon 
all who travel in the pursuit of business vital 
to the national economy and welfare; and 

Whereas this levy, imposed as an emer- 
gency wartime measure nearly 20 years ago 
to discourage nonessential use of an over- 
taxed transportation system, has long since 
ceased to serve any part or semblance of its 
purpose; and 

Whereas the similar wartime excise tax on 
the transportation of goods was repealed in 
1958; and 

Whereas this unnecessary and inequitable 
excise tax, by adding to the cost of travel 
and thereby discouraging use of transporta- 
tion, poses an immediate and serious threat 
to common carrier services essential to the 
health and well-being of the Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the transportation section 
of the New York Board of Trade does sup- 
port the railroads, the airlines and the bus 
lines in their earnest request for the needful 
elimination of the 10-percent Federal trans- 
portation excise tax immediately and in its 
entirety, as this is in the public interest and 
essential to the national economy and places 
the board on record as favoring that repeal; 
and 

Whereas this immediate and complete re- 
peal is incumbent upon the Congress of the 
United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the position of the trans- 
portation section of the New York Board of 
Trade favoring the repeal of this tax be made 
known to the Congress, and that the Con- 
gress be urgently petitioned to take immedi- 
ate corrective legislative action. 

RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL OF THE 
City oF OswEeco To MEMORIALIZE U.S. Con- 
GRESS To RAISE FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE TO 
$1.25 an Hour 


Whereas the original Federal minimum 
wage law, enacted in 1936, which then pro- 
vided for a minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour, has been amended on three separate 
occasions to bring it more realistically in line 
with the rising cost of living and our Ameri- 
can concept of Federal minimum wage stand- 
ards; and 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 per hour is less than one-half of 
the national average minimum wage of $2.21 
as set, determined by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; and 

Whereas wages and salaries paid at this 
low level make such workers a charge on the 
economy of the Nation, in that recipient of 
substandard wages are able to contribute 
little as consumers or purchasers of goods 
and services, or as taxpayers or supporters of 
the community welfare; more often becoming 
public charges on the State and private 
agencies; and 

Whereas there are States which avail them- 
selves of the funds and services of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and of all other Federal agen- 
cies, paid out of the Federal tax receipts col- 
lected from citizens and industries of the 
city of Oswego and New York State, whose 
employees in most cases enjoy wages in ex- 
cess of the $1 minimum; and 

Whereas many of the other States and 
their communities whose working people 
work for wages below $1.25 are held up as 
bait to industry as a reason for emigrating 
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from the State, thus placing Oswego and 
New York State in double jeopardy; and 

Whereas the spirit of fair play, humanity, 
and minimum standards of decency, require 
that a legal and realistic floor be put under 
which workers in American industry shall 
not be employed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oswego Common Coun- 
cil go on record that the question of decent 
Federal minimum wages of $1.25 or over per 
hour shall be considered above the biparti- 
san political issues and in the interest of the 
Oswego and New York State economy, its 
Wage earners, men and women, so that Os- 
wego and New York State will receive its fair 
share of industrial expansion; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Oswego Common Coun- 
cil memorialize Congress to pass an appro- 
priate amendment to the Federal minimum 
wage of $1.25 or higher the law of the land, 
and also to give appropriate consideration 
to extending the law to the now exempt 
workers in American industry and com- 
merce; and be it further 

Resolved, That the common council call 
upon the Honorable Governor, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, to use his good office to place this 
matter before the bipartisan congressional 
committee, set up by the New York State 
Members of the U.S. Congress, for the 
purpose of fostering such legislation, and 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Secretary of 
Labor, and all Members of the U.S, Congress. 





RESOLUTION OF JOINT CONFERENCE OF AFFILI- 
ATED POSTAL EMPLOYEES OF GREATER NEW 
YorK AND NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CALLING 
FOR SALARY INCREASE FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Whereas the average weekly take-home 
pay for postal employees is only $74 per 
week; and 

Whereas any number of impartial surveys 
show that an annual salary of more than 
$6,000 is needed today in order to be able to 
support an American family in a decent man- 
ner; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
in a recent report, cited the average annual 
wage in the United States as above $6,000; 
and 

Whereas the cost of living has been stead- 
ily rising to unprecedented heights; and 

Whereas the annual salaries of postal em- 
ployees are so low as to force over 80 percent 
of all postal employees to work two jobs in 
order to meet present-day living costs; and 

Whereas wives of many postal employees 
have been compelled to take employment in 
order to make ends meet and, therefore, have 
had their family lives disrupted; and 

Whereas this has resulted in a steady low- 
ering in the standard of living of postal 
employees to a point where it is behind that 
of other civil servants in State and city; 
and 

Whereas postal employees’ salaries have, 
for a long time continued to lag behind the 
salaries of organized workers in private in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has an obli- 
gation to accord its employees the fair treat- 
ment it requires private industry to render 
to those it employs: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this rally of the Joint Con- 
ference of Affiliated Postal Employees of 
Greater New York and Northern New Jersey, 
which represents 35,000 postal employees of 
all crafts in the metropolitan area, assembled 
at the High School of Fashion Industries in 
New York City on Sunday, May 1, 1960, goes 
on record seeking the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will establish an average $6,000 
annual salary for postal employees; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Senator Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen; chairman of the Senate 
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Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
chairman of House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, Speaker Sam Rayburn, Repre- 
sentative Charles Halleck, presidents of the 
National Postal Unions whose locals are af- 
filiates of the joint conference, President 
George Meany, AFL-CIO; all metropolitan 
newspapers, wire services, television and 
radio stations. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Boarp OF DI- 
RECTORS OF THE CIVIL AND BUSINESS FEDERA- 
TION, WHITE PLAINS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Resolved, That the Civic and Business Fed- 
eration, White Plains Chamber of Commerce, 
after due deliberation and consideration of 
all the facts pertaining to the so-called 
Forand bill (H.R. 4700) or any substitute 
thereof, opposes the adoption of Federal legis- 
lation for such purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are not opposed to the 
providing of medical care to the aged as we 
recognize a present need for such care, but 
our opposition stems from the Federal Gov- 
ernment entering into the picture of medical 
care particularly as part of our social security 
system. This, we feel, leads us further 
toward the door of socialized medicine which 
is contrary to the principles of our American 
democracy and, while theoretically possible, 
breaks down under the practical implementa- 
tion of such a program. 

We feel that the immediate need for medi- 
cal care for the aged, if provided, should be 
accomplished on an individual voluntary 
basis with the participants contributing 
toward the cost of their medical coverage. 

We feel further that the following disad- 
vantages overbalance the adopting of the 
types of Federal legislation proposed: 

1. Revenue would be insufficient to carry 
out the program thereby creating greater tax 
imposition upon our economy and increasing 
our national debt. 

2. The Government would be competing in 
the business of providing medical care, there- 
by putting the Government in direct com- 
petition with free enterprise, medical and 
voluntary insurance programs, and putting a 
brake on the adoption of sound medical bene- 
fit programs by industry. 

3. The Government would have to set fees, 
name doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, 
thereby placing an undue influence in the 
medical benefits field. 

4. Costs of medicines and appliances would 
skyrocket out of proportion increasing the 
cost of a program and possibly forcing the 
Government into allied fields. 

5. Fraud would be difficult to control and 
we question whether or not the Government 
would implement sufficient investigation to 
uncover it in view of the fact that even in 
our Internal Revenue Service there is a fail- 
ure to provide sufficient investigators. 

6. Our country’s economy would be af- 
fected. It would increase the cost of doing 
business without increasing productivity but 
it would discourage personal savings, decrease 
the supply of investment capital, and place 
an even greater burden on Government to 
supply the capital needed for an expanding 
economy. 

7. The individual would lose his or her 
right to choose his own physician and hos- 
pital. 

8. It would destroy community efforts to 
increase and improve health care and the 
desire to provide such care for the local com- 
munity. 

9. It would impair the voluntary help of a 
family to encourage self-help. 

It is our opinion that most doctors have 
always given free medical care to the aged 
and indigent. Hospital clinics are ever in- 
creasing in their scope of activity. Approxi- 
mately 43 percent of those over age 65 are 
now covered by voluntary health insurance, 
including group plans paid for under retire- 
ment programs and it is estimated that 75 
percent of those who need and want such 
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protection will be covered by 1965, and 90 
percent by 1970.” 

We trust this considered expression of 
opinion will receive your customary careful 


consideration. 
J. HERBERT GRIMSEY, 
President. 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Administrator of General Services, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3513. A bill to enable the United States 
to participate in the resettlement of certain 
refugees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HayDEN) : 

S. 3514. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
a Bureau of Reclamation bridge across the 
Colorado River near Needles, Calif., to San 
Bernardino County, Calif., and Mohave 
County, Ariz.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 3515. A bill for the relief of Fotios Gia- 
noutsos (Frank Giannos); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 3516. A bill to admit the vessels Fort 
Town, Maple City, and Windmill Point to 
American registry and to permit their use in 
the coastwise trade; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

8.3517. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to plan, 
construct, operate, and maintain a sanitary 
sewer to connect the Dulles International 
Airport with the District of Columbia sys- 
tem; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BrsLe when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

8.3518. A bill for the relief of Merrill 
Ernest Pyle, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

8.3519. A bill for the relief of Henry 
James Taylor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILu): 

S. 3520. A bill to stabilize cotton price 
support for the 1961 crop; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 3521. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to extend the time within 
which a minister may elect coverage as a 
self-employed individual for social security 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.3522. A bill to amend the act of June 

19, 1948, relating to the workweek of the 
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Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3523. A bill to authorize a judicial re- 
view by the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia of certain actions 
taken by the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 





PARTICIPATION IN RESETTLEMENT 
OF CERTAIN REFUGEES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
enable the United States to participate 
in the resettlement of certain refugees. 

On the whole, I believe that House 
Joint Resolution 397 the chief measure 
now pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is soundly conceived. However, 
in view of our commitments to World 
Refugee Year, I hope that the bill which 
is finally enacted can be improved in a 
few minor ways. 

I am in favor of the 25-percent match- 
ing formula contained in House Joint 
Resolution 397. But I am bothered by 
the fact that we had no refugee legisla- 
tion on the books during most of World 
Refugee Year. In the bill which I am 
introducing, therefore, the 25-percent 
formula is rewritten so that we commit 
ourselves to parole into the United States, 
during the course of the act, 25 percent 
of the number of refugees resettled by 
other countries from July 1, 1959, the 
opening day of World Refugee Year, to 
the terminal date of the act. This pro- 
vision would have the effect of bringing 
in, at most, another several thousand 
refugees. Because of the small numbers 
involved, I believe we can afford to err on 
the side of being generous by making our 
25-percent commitments retroactive to 
the opening date of World Refugee Year. 

One of the wonderful things about 
World Refugee Year was that nations 
which had previously not accepted 
handicapped refugees cpened their doors 
to limited numbers of them and made 
special provision to assist in their re- 
habilitation. Australia, for example, 
committed itself to take 600 handicapped 
refugees, Canada agreed to take 100 ref- 
ugees suffering from TB, Brazil offered 
to admit 100 TB refugee families, New 
Zealand took 50 handicapped refugees, 
Sweden took several hundred, the United 
Kingdom took 210 families of hard-core 
refugees, and soon. Of the refugees ad- 
mitted to this country under the bill Iam 
submitting, 500 numbers are allocated, 
to be used at the discretion of the At- 
torney General, for refugees who, because 
of age or physical handicap, are listed as 
difficult to resettle in the rosters of the 
United Nations High Commissioner, but 
who (a) are not institutional cases, (b) 
suffer from no contagious diseases, (c) 
can, in the opinion of the sponsoring vol- 
untary agency, be made self-supporting 
with some assistance or are members of 
family units which can be considered 
self-supporting. 

House Joint Resolution 397 limits ad- 
missions to refugees under the mandate 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner. I agree that this is where the 
primary emphasis ought to be. How- 
ever, I feel strongly that the High Com- 
missioner’s definition of what consti- 
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tutes a refugee is in certain respects 
arbitrary and that we ought to make 
some provision in our act for refugees 
not accepted for protection by UNHCR. 
UNHCR, for example, has refused to 
grant refugee status to almost two-thirds 
of all Yugoslav refugees who have es- 
caped into Germany, Austria, and Italy 
in recent years. The High Commis- 
sioner’s eligibility criteria are based on 
the concept of political persecution. 
Refugees from Hungary, Poland, and the 
other Iron Curtain countries are auto- 
matically granted eligibility because 
UNHCR accepts the fact that they have 
escaped for political reasons. In the 
case of the Yugoslavs, however, UNHCR 
has taken the stand that most of them 
escaped for economic reasons and, there- 
fore, do not qualify. Personally, I do 
not buy this business of kowtowing to 
Tito’s sensitivities. The Yugoslavs are 
the largest group of non-UNHCR refu- 
gees in Europe. We should not bypass 
them because of their lack of UNHCR 
status. 

For reasons of equity, humanitarian- 
ism, and international understanding, my 
bill contains a clause which makes token 
provision for non-UNHCR refugees—not 
only for the Yugoslavs, but for various 
national categories like the Italian refu- 
gees from Tunisia, other Europeans up- 
rooted and forced out of their countries 
by the rising tide of Asian-African na- 
tionalism; family reunion cases involv- 
ing Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, and 
so forth. The numbers involved in this 
category under my bill would not be very 
great—all told 2,000 each year for 2 
years. But I attach a lot of importance 
to the principle of not limiting ourselves 
rigidly to the High Commissioner’s defi- 
nition of a refugee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3513) to enable the United 
States to participate in the resettlement 
of certain refugees, introduced by Mr. 
Dopp, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CHANTILLY AIRPORT SEWER 
INTERCEPTOR 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain 
a sanitary sewer to connect Dulles In- 
ternational Airport with the District of 
Columbia system. 

In brief, this proposal, advocated by 
the White House, with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, represents a far- 
reaching step in a long and continuing 
fight to keep the Potomac River suffi- 
ciently free of pollution to serve as 
Washington’s drinking water supply. 

This $28-million proposal calls for 
construction of a huge sanitary inter- 
ceptor and trunk sewerline to extend 
from the District of Columbia to the 
Dulles International Airport, at Chan- 
tilly, Va., a distance of some 25 to 28 
miles, depending on the route finally 
selected. Its capacity will be sufficient 
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to provide not only for the airport and 
its anticipated growth, but also for the 
expected community growth and de- 
velopment in the adjacent areas of both 
Virginia and Maryland. 

The bill provides authority for the 
District of Columbia government to 
make long-term deferred-payment loans, 
not to exceed $25 million, to defray the 
cost of the interceptor, since the system 
outside of the District will not be im- 
mediately self-supporting. It is pro- 
posed that the Federal Government 
make an outright $3-million contribu- 
tion toward the development of plans 
and acquisition of rights-of-way for the 
interceptor and construction of the 
trunkline from the airport to the inter- 
ceptor. 

Mr. President, this proposal envisions 
that the Chantilly Airport and the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland communities using 
the sewer system will repay the $28 mil- 
lion construction costs by use charges 
over the years. It is anticipated that 
this system will adequately serve all the 
needs of the area through which it will 
run through the year 2000, and that by 
that date 700,000 people will utilize these 
facilities. 

This system will not cost the taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia a single dol- 
lar. Although the District of Columbia 
government is designated as the agency 
to proceed with immediate construction 
and maintenance of the necessary air- 
port sewerlines, all costs will be borne 
by charges levied against the users of 
the facility. 

It is anticipated that 1 year will be re- 
quired to complete the planning phases, 
and an additional 2 years thereafter for 
construction. 

For those of us who serve on the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and 
the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems, this bill is in- 
deed welcome, and represents a tangible 
recognition by the executive branch of 
what many of us believe is a proper and 
necessary role for the Federal Govern- 
ment in orderly Washington metropoli- 
tan development. 

This bill demonstrates the Federal 
Government’s initiative and good faith 
in trying to help solve, on a partnership 
basis, the problems besetting our neigh- 
boring States of Maryland and Virginia 
and their metropolitan satellite jurisdic- 
tions, when such problems arise as a di- 
rect result of the growth generated from 
the central city represented by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia itself. 

Certainly, Mr. President, this bill rep- 
resents a realistically sensible metropoli- 
tan area approach to a metropolitan area 
problem. 

I believe it incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to act expeditiously on this bill, so 
it can be passed before adjournment. 

The proposed assignment of this proj- 
ect to the District government and to the 
Engineer Commissioner demonstrates, to 
my mind, the high esteem in which Brig. 
Gen. A. C. Welling is held by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the confidence 
placed in him to handle effectively and 
efficiently this important job. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriatley referred. 
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The bill (S. 3517) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain a sanitary sewer to connect 
the Dulles International Airport with 
the District of Columbia system, intro- 
duced by Mr. BIste, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and refer- 
red to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 





STABILIZATION OF COTTON PRICE 
SUPPORT FOR 1961 CROP 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, as 
many of us here in the Senate know, 
existing law would allow the Secretary of 
Agriculture to drop cotton price sup- 
ports to 70 percent of parity in 1961. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] and I have studied 
this matter and we find that farmers 
cannot take such a parity cut. In the 
State of Alabama cotton farmers could 
lose as much as $14 per bale on the 1961 
crop if parity were cut to 70 percent. 

This $14 drop would eliminate or cut 
sharply into profits per bale. Accord- 
ingly, I am today introducing, for my- 
self and my colleague, Mr. Hitt, a bill 
which would place a floor of 75 percent 
of parity on the 1961 crop and delay 
until 1962 a change from seven-eighth 
Middling grade as the standard for the 
cotton price support base. 

Under Secretary Benson’s policies price 
supports have fallen since 1955 from 90 
percent of parity to 75 percent for 1960 
Choice A cotton. Further drift toward 
lower prices could lead us into another 
catastrophe like the depression of the 
early 1930’s. 

My colleague and I decided to intro- 
duce this emergency legislation because 
cost of production in recent years has in- 
creased steadily while the price received 
by the farmer has moved downward. 
These conditions could lead to disastrous 
results if supports are lowered further. 

With costs trending upward Alabama 
farmers would have to spend somewhat 
more than in recent years to make a 1961 
crop and at the same time face the very 
strong possibility that they would make 
approximately $14 less per bale. Rising 
costs and further parity cuts would also 
adversely affect cotton farmers in other 
cotton-growing States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3520) to stabilize cotton 
price support for the 1961 crop, intro- 
duced by Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
103 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by changing the figure 
“70” in the second sentence to “75”. 

Sec. 2. Section 108 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958 is amended by changing the year 
“1961” in the second sentence to “1962”. 
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AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934 RELATING TO COM- 
MUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a series of amendments, which I 
intend to propose to the bill (S. 2653) to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
to establish jurisdiction in the Federal 
Communications Commission over com- 
munity antenna systems, when that bill 
is before the Senate for consideration. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be printed in the Recorp, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendments will be printed in the 
REcOoRD. 

The amendments, submitted by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, are as follows: 


On the first page, line 8, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

On the first page, line 9, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

On page 4, line 12, strike out “program 
services” and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

On page 6, line 20, strike out “programs” 
and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

On page 6, line 21, strike out “programs” 
and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

On page 6, line 25, strike out “programs” 
and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

On page 7, line 3, strike out “programs” 
and insert in lieu thereof “signals’’. 

On page 7, line 8, strike out “programs” 
and insert in lieu thereof “signals”. 

Beginning on page 4, line 25, strike out 
“significantly facilitate the continued” and 
insert in lieu thereof “facilitate the”. 

On page 5, line 7, strike out “continued”. 

On page 6, line 11, strike out “continued”. 

One page 7, line 11, strike out “in order” 
and insert in lieu thereof “as may be re- 
quired in the public interest”. 

On page 3, line 19, before the period, insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
the Commission may by rule waive the appli- 
cation of any section or subsection where it 
shall find that the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity will be served thereby”. 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the Senators from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart and Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] be 
added as cosponsors of Senate bill 3481, 
a bill to amend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 to provide for 
loans to schoolteachers for summer 
term, where they desire to attend school 
for 3 months in the summer, being less 
than the 9-month term for which loans 
are now available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


Mr. PASTORE. Is my name included 
on the list as a cosponsor of that bill? 
If not, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that it be included. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] be included as a cospon- 
sor of the bill and that his name appear 
on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 
His interest in education is well known 
in the Senate. Educators have told me 
they believe this amendment would be 
almost as beneficial as the original act 
itself, because teachers’ earnings are so 
low that years and years are required to 
enable them to save enough money over 
living expenses to enable them to at- 
tend school in the summer. ‘Thousands 
ef our teachers are quitting the teach- 
ing profession. In my State about 20 
percent each year are quitting. Statis- 
tics prove that if they can continue their 
learning they are less likely to quit the 
profession, and by making these loans 
available with a provision for payment 
in 10 years, educators believe many 
teachers who are quitting the profession 
will remain in, because by going to sum- 
mer school they will increase their learn- 
ing and they will increase their oppor- 
tunity to earn more money. At a mini- 
mal cost I believe this measure will halt 
the flight of teachers from the profes- 
sion, which is adding greatly to our 
problems. 

In my own State we have 4,000 school- 
teachers teaching who have only tempo- 
rary certificates because school Officials 
have been unable to get qualified teach- 
ers to teach. 

Out of the 4,000, hundreds and hun- 
dreds have had no more education than 
a high school certificate. It is virtually 
impossible in the country areas to get 
qualified teachers because of the low pay. 
This is a measure which will help keep 
teachers in the profession and help 
those who are not qualified to get some 
training in the summer months to en- 
able them to better fulfill their duties. 
I think it will be of great benefit to the 
educational process of this country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the Senator 
has put his finger on the nub of this 
problem. There has been a clamor over 
the years for better qualified school- 
teachers. This bill will assist in that di- 
rection. I think our anxiety here should 
not be so much to avoid any exodus of 
schoolteachers from the _ profession, 
which of course should be stopped, but 
even more important than that is to 
facilitate the continuance of study on 
the part of these teachers into the sum- 
mer months thus we can promote within 
the community of education a flow of 
better qualified teachers throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. That is what the 
evidence we heard in 1958 indicated; 
namely, that some teachers are very 
able, but do not know how to teach, 
whereas other teachers know how to 
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teach but do not know their subject. 
At the present time teachers can get 
a loan, but they must stop teaching for 
9 months. Under the bill the 3 months 
summer session would make them eligi- 
ble for loans. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Remarks delivered by Senator THURMOND, 
of South Carolina, in making presentation 
of the George Washington Award to Senator 
Go.tpwatTeR, of Arizona, at the annual George 
Washington dinner of American Good Gov- 
ernment Society on April 30, 1960. 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
J. EDGAR HOOVER AS DIRECTOR 
OF FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVES- 
TIGATION 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 

may be a good time to observe the fact 

that today marks the 36th anniversary 
of the beginning of the service rendered 
by J. Edgar Hoover, the very distin- 
guished leader of the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation. 

Mr. Hoover has had a singular record 
indeed, and has contributed so notably 
not only to law enforcement at the Fed- 
eral level, but to the coordination of law 
enforcement between Federal, local, and 
State authorities. 

I think the occasion can well be ob- 
served; and I was rather happy to note 
that the Legislature of the State of Illi- 
nois issued a proclamation to that effect, 
congratulating the distinguished Direc- 
tor of the FBI on 36 years of very dis- 
tinguished service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
proclamation be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

“PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

“Whereas J. Edgar Hoover on May 10, 
1960, completes 36 years as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice; and 

“Whereas Mr. Hoover is the outstanding 
man in the field of law enforcement in the 
United States; and 

“Whereas Mr. Hoover has devoted his law 
enforcement career to the improvement of 
conditions in law enforcement throughout 
the United States and in the State of Ili- 
nois and has continuously worked for the 
utmost cooperation between all law enforce- 
ment agencies, Federal, State, and local; and 

“Whereas Mr. Hoover has represented a 
bulwark in this Nation against the forces of 
subversion; and 

“Whereas Mr. Hoover’s leadership in the 
field of law enforcement has provided an 
inspiring example for the youth of this coun- 
try, in which youth Mr. Hoover has a deep 
and abiding interest; and 

“Whereas Mr. Hoover, through the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has contributed sub- 
Stantially to the improvement of law en- 
forcement in the State of Illinois: Now, 
therefore, 
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“I, William G. Stratton, Governor of the 
State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim Tues- 
day, May 10, 1960, as ‘J. Edgar Hoover Day’ 
throughout Illinois, and request the appro- 

te observance of the occasion and urge 
all citizens to commemorate Mr. Hoover’s 
36th anniversary as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation.” 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the capitol, in the city of Spring- 
field, this 6th day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1960, and of the State of Illinois the 
142d. 

WittiaM G. STRATTON, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
associate myself in the tribute paid to 
Mr. Hoover by the distinguished minority 
leader. Mr. Hoover, in my estimation, is 
one of the great public servants of our 
time. Heisagoodman. Heisacompe- 
tent man. He personifies all that is pa- 
triotic in our Nation. He is my neighbor 
and my friend, and I take great pride in 
him. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I too want to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and with the 
distinguished majority leader in paying 
tribute to J. Edgar Hoover. I think he is 
one of the outstanding Americans of our 
time. I think he is a great public serv- 
ant, and I think the United States of 
America and the free world are better as 
a result of his services. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from [Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to join in the expres- 
sions of appreciation for Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, and to approve, so far as 
I am concerned, everything which has 
been said by the minority leader and by 
the majority leader of this body. The 
United States and its security owe a debt 
to the leadership of Mr. Hoover which 
probably can never be fully appreciated 
and can never be repaid. He has stood 
fast against the encroachments of Soviet 
espionage in this country under circum- 
stances where strong men might have 
faltered because of the periodic castiga- 
tion which he has received from certain 
elements in this country. Nevertheless, 
he has done his duty as an American 
safeguarding American interests. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
Nis in the chair). The Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
add to the tribute paid to J. Edgar 
Hoover. His service has been outstand- 
ing. Itis difficult to imagine what would 
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be the state of the Union were it not for 
the service of J. Edgar Hoover. On this, 
the anniversary of his entering the Fed- 
eral service, he is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the American people, and I am 
sure he has it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today, 
May 10, 1960, marks the 36th anniver- 
sary of J. Edgar Hoover as Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
is wholly fitting that on this memorable 
occasion the citizens of the United States 
of America pay due homage to Mr. 
Hoover as a public servant whose out- 
standing work is a monument to his 
competence and to his integrity. 

The story of respect for law in Amer- 
ica holds a glowing chapter in the career 
of J. Edgar Hoover. It is only necessary 
to recall the conditions of law enforce- 
ment in the early 1920’s, when he began 
his career, to realize the tremendous 
forward strides which have been made 
since that time in developing the 
strength of enforcement which gives 
meaning to a nation’s laws. A great 
share of credit for that advance must 
go to J. Edgar Hoover, a man who has 
stood like a rock of character and dedi- 
cation in the face of the most difficult 
pressures and challenges of organized 
crime. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Hoover the 
FBI has grown both in service and in 
stature over the years. It has developed 
enormous and invaluable files of infor- 
mation about individuals, associations, 
and organizations whose activities re- 
quire the maximum of awareness and 
vigilance in the public interest, and in 
the security of our Nation. 

The justly famed FBI file of finger- 
prints has served a vital and ever-ex- 
panding function in crime detection 
throughout the 50 States. Direct refer- 
ence to this file has been made available 
to local police, and, through an elaborate 
and highly efficient system of a data proc- 
essing and communication, essential in- 
formation is readily transmitted to law 
enforcement agencies in every part of 
America. 

Through the initiative of Mr. Hoover, 
the FBI National Academy was founded, 
and has contributed importantly to the 
unceasing war against crime in the 
United States. In terms of the broader 
international interests of our Nation, the 
work of Mr. Hoover and his agency in 
exposing subversive elements seeking 
the overthrow of our free system of gov- 
ernment remains both a high tribute to 
this distinguishd American, and a source 
of security and reassurance to the 
American people. 

As he embarks upon another year in 
his long and preeminent career in the 
service of law enforcement and national 
security, it is my privilege to join with 
all his fellow citizens in expressing the 
Nation’s gratitude to Mr. Hoover, and in 
extending heartfelt good wishes for his 
health and happiness. 





LEADERS FAVOR CONNALLY 
RESERVATION REPEAL 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in a 


world of rapid change and recurring 
stresses, the leadership of the United 
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States in the strengthening of world law 
has become a matter of paramount im- 
portance. In this nuclear age more than 
at any other time in the history of the 
civilized world, international law is the 
only realistic and practical way to settle 
differences and disputes among nations. 
It is therefore vital that we should do 
everything in our power to promote an 
intelligent understanding and respect for 
the operation of law. 

Columbia University’s Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research recently conducted 
a poll of a sample of persons listed in 
*Who’s Who in America” to determine 
their attitude with respect to world law. 
Since the discussion over repeal of the 
Connally amendment has raised a ques- 
tion in the minds of people over the 
opinions held by many American leaders 
on world law, it seems to me that the re- 
sults of this poll would be significant. 

A summary of the results of the poll 
Was prepared by the bureau of applied 
social research on April 4. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
questionnaire and the summary printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Woritp Law Mat Survey REVEALS SUPPORT 
BY “WHo’s WHo” LISTEES For U.N. CHAR- 
TER REVISION 
Over half of a nationwide cross section of 

prominent Americans who responded to a 
mail survey favor the enactment of enforc- 
ible world law under a revised U.N. Charter, 
according to the findings of a recent study 
conducted by Columbia University’s Bureau 
of Applied Social Research. 

The study of “Who’s Who” listees also in- 
dicates that prominent Americans tend to 
favor @ proposal for the United States to 
grant compulsory jurisdiction to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, in disputes arising 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries over international issues. 

The study was conducted for the Pierce 
Butler, Jr. Foundation for Education in 
World Law. Dr. David L. Sills, the bureau’s 
director of research, announced the results 
of the survey. 

The Pierce Butler, Jr. Foundation was 
founded in 1957 to “encourage, through edu- 
cation, a widespread understanding of man- 
kind’s common interest in a peaceful world 
government by law.” One of the founda- 
tion’s purposes is to encourage research; the 
“world law poll” was sponsored by a special 
committee of prominent Americans consist- 
ing of Harrison 8. Brown, professor of geo- 
chemistry, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Henry B. Cabot, president, board of trus- 
tees, Boston Symphony Orchestra; Norman 
Cousins, editor, the Staturday Review; 
Oscar Hammerstein II, librettist; Rev. Donald 
Szantho Harrington, minister, the Commu- 
nity Church of New York; Paul G. Hoffman, 
chairman, Hoffman Specialty Manufacturing 
Co.; Arthur N. Holcombe, professor emeritus, 
Harvard University, chairman, commission 
to study the organization of peace; Arthur 
Larson, director, world rule of law center, 
Duke University; the Honorable Herbert H. 
Lehman; A. J. G. Priest, professor of law, 
University of Virginia; Walter P. Reuther, 
vice president, AFL-CIO; Charles 8. Rhyne, 
former president, American Bar Association: 
and Louis B. Sohn, professor of law, Harvard 
Law School; former Senator Ralph Flanders. 

A questionnaire was sent to two samples 
of persons listed in the 1958-59 edition of 
“Who’s Who in America”: One sample, of 
1,050, constituting a national cross section 
of Who’s Who listees; the other, of 244 per- 
sons, from selected occupations. 
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The inquiry, conducted in March and 
April 1959, and which was directed by Bu- 
reau Staff Member E. David Nasatir, had two 
objectives. It sought, first, to show how the 
opinions of prominent persons toward two 
proposals for world law, as a means of pre- 
venting future wars, might be related to 
their beliefs concerning the likelihood of 
war, the policies of the Soviet Union toward 
other countries and the desirability of 
strengthening the United Nations. The 
study also sought to relate occupation, place 
of residence, and other social attributes to 
world law views. 

The two world law proposals differ in 
their central features: Proponents of one 
proposal—the enforcible world law plan— 
assume that serious danger of war will prob- 
ably continue to exist until both world law 
to prevent war, and the means to enforce it, 
are established. They have advocated that 
the United Nations be given a broad range 
of new powers for war prevention, including 
the authority both to decide disputes be- 
tween nations in U.N. courts of law and to 
maintain a world police force to enforce the 
courts’ decisions. The second proposal, the 
World Court plan, seeks to have particular 
nations—the United States, for example, in 
its relations with other countries—grant 
compulsory authority to the International 
Court of Justice (the World Court) over dis- 
putes which do not involve the domestic 
affairs of either contending party. The pro- 
ponents of this plan argue that the Court’s 
effectiveness is impaired because the United 
States and other nations reserve the right 
to decide which disputes they will submit 
to the Court’s jurisdiction. 

Dr. Sills emphasized that the survey’s find- 
ings—the major highlights of which are out- 
lined below—should not be regarded as 
necessarily representative of the views of all 
prominent persons in Who’s Who; this limi- 
tation of the inquiry’s results—characteristic 
of most opinion studies which use mail ques- 
tionnaires—is attributable largely to the fact 
that not all Who’s Who listees to whom ques- 
tionnaires were sent returned them. 

Some principal results of the study are: 

1. Individuals who favor the EWL (en- 
forcible world law) plan are by and large 
the same people who favor the World Court 
proposal; and individuals who oppose the 
first tend to oppose the second. 

2. Relatively few individuals feel that “the 
practical chances will be at least fair” for 
the world’s countries to reach agreement 
on either proposal “within 20 years.” 

8. Asked their beliefs about the chances 
that the Communist countries might be in- 
fluenced toward enforcible world law “if 
the noncommitted Asian-African nations 
strongly favored” it, most respondents who 
favor the EWL plan replied that the Com- 
munists would “definitely” or “probably” be 
influenced; most of those who oppose it re- 
plied that the Communists would “probably 
not” be influenced. 

4. Asked to indicate which of three dif- 
ferent views about Russia’s intentions most 
closely approximated their own, 78 percent 
of all respondents chose the statement: 

“The Soviet Union is basically aggressive, 
and is likely to continue trying to bring 
more countries under its control throughout 
our lifetime.” 

(Other statements, abbreviated here, were 
“aggressive today, but will probably stop as 
the years go by” and “not really aggressive, 
only appear so at times for fear of attack 
from Western countries.”’) 

5. Beliefs about the imminence of a new 
war are not closely linked to viewpoints 
about enforcible world law. Individuals who 
think that a major war involving large-scale 
use of nuclear weapons has at least a 50- 
60 chance of occurring within the next 10 
years were compared, on their viewpoints 
toward the EWL plan, with respondents who 
think that a new war is not likely. The 
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former favor the EWL plan slightly more 
often than the latter. 

6. Physicians, educators, and clergymen 
most often favor either plan; lawyers, busi- 
ness executives, writers/editors, and social 
scientists least often favor either one. (Dif- 
ferences between the two groups are not 
extreme.) Younger respondents (48 years 
and younger) are far more inclined than 
older ones to favor either plan. Viewpoints 
toward the two proposals do not vary appre- 
ciably from one region of the country to 
another. 

Findings in the preceding summary are 
based on cross-tabulations too extensive to 
be presented here (although included in a 
report to the Pierce Butler, Jr., Foundation). 
Following are breakdowns of replies to most 
of the separate items in the questionnaire. 
At the end is a breakdown of viewpoints 
toward enforcible world law, obtained by 
analyzing sveral questionnaire items simul- 
taneously (as described in the report to the 
foundation). 

1. What do you think the chances are that 
a major war, involving large-scale use of nu- 
clear weapons, will occur in the next 10 
years? 


Percent 

ME Bente sett Sob nace cas 6 
Dm DOO DOM. 8 a ce ccceccaacs 32 
I NI tes tar a ae 57 
No opinion (or did not answer) ---.----- 5 
me aaah iin batllnwn ima 100 


Notre.—Equals 575 respondents. 


2.Do you think that in the next 10 years 
a limited war, say on the scale of the Korean 
conflict, is likely? 


Percent 

PE end aniniiaan cnninaionnen anni 33 
NN isis cetaicsns es ncaiquincs tinea 45 
BE EE komt iene ne mumomcanmnmemmn 15 
No opinion (or did not answer) ------- 7 
I Silas sicakihcrenteintsine nance iis intivaamaonoes 100 


3. The following statements reflect differ- 
ent viewpoints about Russia’s intentions. 
Which one of the three statements most 
closely approximates your own view? 


Percent 
The Soviet Union is “basically aggres- 
sive,” and is likely to continue trying 
to bring more countries under its con- 

trol throughout our lifetime__...---- 78 
Russia is “aggressive today,” but will 
probably stop trying to extend its con- 
trol to other countries as the years go 

OE oie wace anaes ccc tL ee aekeaoMaom 16 
The Soviets are “not really aggressive,’’ 
but only appear so at times because 
they fear attack from the Western 


inci. nadnenanisinanasiniens matsinmaninmmnenn 3 
No opinion (and did not answer) ------ 3 
OES hc chi mimo nin cemmemne 100 


4. Of the following four statements about 
the best way for the United States to treat 
disputes with Russia, which one comes clos- 
est to your own view? 

Percent 
The United States, while avoiding risks 

to national security, should “seek out 

every opportunity” to negotiate 

Ph cree tener wii aroma 29 
The United States, should remain will- 

ing to negotiate “insofar as Russia 

GROWS BOON TRIG «232 et ctcceccene 43 
“Only where U.S. strength is such” that 

Russia could not hope to gain by 

breaking its word should the United 


States consider negotiating--..------ 23 

The United States should “avoid ne- 
gotiating” with Russia__.....-.._---- 2 
No opinion (and did not answer) ------ 3 
100 


5. Are there any steps which you feel 
should be taken, now or within the next 5 
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years, to “strengthen the United Nations” 
as an agency for the prevention of war? 


Percent 

VOB. 22 on enn w ene enn ennnn-eenane 52 
NQn. cnn ewes e wenn cewewe nn ewe ssn 18 
No opinion (and did not answer) ------ 30 
RE ek aoa See craigs nd i weet aoe 100 


6. Several long-range proposals to elimi- 
nate the threat of war have been advanced 
in recent years. One plan is to strengthen 
the International Court of Justice (the 
World Court) now at The Hague, and to 
have branches in different regions. 

Its authors reason that, to rule out war, 
there must be machinery to settle interna- 
tional disputes peacefully, under law. Today, 
the World Court cannot fulfill this purpose, 
because nations now decide voluntarily to 
submit their disputes to the Court’s juris- 
diction—and few nations have done so. 

Under this proposal, particular nations 
would agree to submit to the Court, on a 
compulsory rather than voluntary basis, 
certain types of serious disputes—over inter- 
national, but not over domestic, matters— 
arising between them. 

For each situation below: Do you think 
the United States should or should not 
grant compulsory jurisdiction to the World 
Court, over disputes arising between the 
United States and the other nation shown, 
if that country is prepared to do the same? 

Over disputes between the United States 
and a NATO country: 


Percent 

NN de ciicac bei ctor codeine Sand neil on appli cloaca 65 
SD EE otis eh Ss ccaeik cn poyeues 21 
FAO iii obi cic cc ecewenncccucs 14 
Wisa tcc ceeetcaeeeecs 100 


Over disputes between the United States 
and a “noncommitted” Asian or African 
country, having no military pact with either 
the United States or Russia? 


Percent 

hit cis Seca cbt lb ied emit tect dy 56 
BIOS CD Oiit iene cer ce eecniencneeee 27 
Se he tetantntin cn Sencemeain nates tits atepine 17 
Oc tn as ca ed ec a os ns caw segs 100 


Over disputes between the United States 
and a Communist country: 


Percent 

I 58s tin wm gab eminem ec ceemanmase 44 
NG Gin wamiietnetir canbe oaks 37 
iO GOINIOR: onccccusiccasdedeniencson 19 
MU acct cn si ai i ihn Ga lla iv agi 100 


7. When do you think the practical chances 
will be at least fair that the different non- 
Communist countries (including the United 
States) will be willing to give the World 
Court compulsory authority to settle dis- 
putes arising among themselves? 


Percent 
enn SNE is ose ritbawen cake 6 
I NA i i a nha ls nl as Sn 27 
SR ER i on cetarementccminininiemennatens ate 9 
RE TIOUW ES isomciirrinnn tacianawnmmme 10 
Impossible to estimate; too many 
SWOUEES RRVORVOU Kg. nonce mec cene 39 
No opinion (and did not answer) -_---- 9 
oi dei ene 100 


8. When do you think the practical chances 
will be at least fair that the different non- 
Communist and Communist countries will be 
willing to grant the World Court compulsory 
authority to settle disputes between them? 


Percent 
PRIA POND is ccs ania mciitond adie iias 1 
RI NE oso te ecnca name emice 11 
Ee WE nc abGn wks cansneWls eles 10 
EOWET MOVER. ooo Sell. eames 27 


Impossible to estimate; too many factors 
MINE 8 edt dete eeeebendd 
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9. A second long-range proposal is to re- 
vise the United Nations Charter to give the 
U.N. sufficient powers to insure the security 
of every nation under a system of enforci- 
ble world law. 

The authors of this plan reason that the 
threat of war cannot be overcome unless 
there is both a system of world law and the 
means to enforce it. 

Suppose the large majority of nations, in- 
cluding the Western and Communist coun- 
tries, were holding talks to consider estab- 
lishment of world law under a new charter 
and ways to make it work. 

For each of the following, which would you 
feel the U.N. should and which should it not 
be given the power to do? 

1. Raise dependable revenues for mainte- 
nance of U.N. agencies by taxation of each 
member nation. 


Percent 

SROUA DAVE POWER 10s 3 cc neti renin 73 
ON NI i cenaciclaclesinink geetpeet ae oo meeiradicineetied 14 
No opinion (and did not answer) -----_- 13 
TO iat ps co ala das ap evens Caper 100 


2. Control exploration of outer space and 
prevent its use for military purposes by 
nations. 


Percent 

Should have Power ten a. sss 70 
RE IO ete nganiand ncn 12 
No opinion (did not answer) ~-.---_-_--- 18 
ah ac Rilo ain kanes cece 100 


3. Decide disputes between nations, in 
U.N. courts of law (or in the World Court, 
The Hague). 





Percent 

Should have power to.-......._._... 76 
pS WARS a ee he i cee 10 
No opinion (and did not answer) -_-_ 14 
ENR noe eee as aes 100 


4. Have a police force, to enforce the 


Court’s decisions. 





Percent 

Should have power td. .............. 68 
RPI MUO ie snk cag apices Soap 16 
No opinion (and did not answer) ~--_-_ 16 
EE inscnieon sib deena neat 100 


5. Implement a plan to achieve and en- 
force total disarmament of every nation 
(except for small arms carried by local 


police). 





Percent 

Should have power to_.-.-.....-.-_-. 53 
RON sh Sciacca eeentntns ax aeeenloue 26 
No opinion (and did not answer) ~_~--. 21 
PO sbi pth nrnice ene onaema 100 


6. Open membership in the UN. to all 
nations. 








Percent 

Should have power to.................. 59 
RN I 5 hs See scene. 24 
No opinion (and did not answer) -_--_-_ 17 
NS citi niceichide in aaah hain 100 

7. Abolish the veto within the U.N. 

Percent 

Should have power to_.-._...--..---- 68 
I es sites nti etestaates ss 15 
No opinion (and did not answer) -_--- 17 
cei co arch sas skis eps cna oni 100 


8. Apply world law to individuals as well 
as nations. 


Percent 

SeIOaIS Barve power WO... enn 29 
EE WG re od ics deinen cenctbeendbcnede 42 
No opinion (and did not answer) ~~. -_-- 29 
TA cn israitaeinianctnintnlapipeinmsiaiidipen tiie 100 


10. When do you think the practical 
chances will be at least fair that the West- 
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ern and Communist countries might agree 
on a system of world law, incorporating those 
points you marked “Should” in question 9? 


Percent 
WRGian 6 ORI pints gel enimen dcvie eens 2 
OF lin cent a ca teitientcaan 22 
BG CGE a eked chs eek tin peace aheeinces 21 
i Ren aaa eS ee ee 14 


Impossible to estimate; too many fac- 
torw MivGlvedl.n 2. 5. cc il 


11. If the noncommitted Asian-African 
nations strongly favored a system of world 
law, and were willing to join the Western 
countries in establishing it, do you think 
their attitude would influence the Commu- 
nist countries toward acceptance? 


Percent 

You, definitely... _... 5c SO 7 
You Gun)... cosino 64 eee 39 
No, probably: metic <n ccnisicns tees sad 42 
No opinion (and did not answer) -~--_--~ 12 
i Se Eee os SOR hE S 100 


12. Do you think the U.S. Government 
should or should not advance specific pro- 
posals to establish a system of enforcible 
world law at this time? 


Percent 

SIRI toninsorcesnnenamercancteierembaibddimaicaiieeetnaana 66 
IEEE... MIs. coincenceinnsanhingh-apaaiaeg ia cieeaaiaa 22 
No opinion (and did not answer) ~----. 12 
ST nin scot ceconineietaatnentieainmates 100 


13. If you answered “Should” how much 
importance do you attach personally to 
whether the United States actually does ad- 
vance such proposals, say within the next 
10 years? 


Percent 

It’s essential for the United States to do 
ie i eh ot ee Ae 57 

It’s not essential, but it is quite im- 
perth ee eee 37 

The United States should do this, but 
it’s not too important_.._...-_-.-.-.. 4 
It doesn’t really make much difference.. 1 
Wo aS ee i 1 
Deeds i thk, cinta ntotincniencinacte 100 


NoTEe.—Equals 379 respondents instead of 
575 as in previous questions 


14. A typology of viewpoints toward en- 
forcible world law: Obtained by combining 
replies to questions 9 and 12 as explained in 
chapter III of the report to the Pierce Butler, 
Jr., Foundation. 


Percent 
1. Approve of the enforcible world law 
SII seen tech paricocennsnty mentee tn cemnerenenseananaian 54 
Approve in full; favor all 8 U.N. 
OMNIS it oi iss sine Se 16 
Approve with limitations; favor 
most POWeNE........candeswsnsaa 38 
2. Misconstrue the EWL concept_-_----. 13 
3. Express no viewpoint toward enforc- 
ee Wane We eee 8 


4. Not opposed in principle, but don’t 
want United States to advance 


EWL proposals now-.-.-.--.-----~-- 17 

5. Disapprove in principle_.........--. 8 
Disapprove with exceptions; re- 

JOGG THRE POCO ec nne ne ecten 6 
Disapprove in full; reject all 8 

PUMGIE sits snk then caine 2 

Titel Sic ee 100 


Nore.—Equals 575 respondents. 





RUMANIA INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on the 
eve of the summit conference it is well 
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to remember the nations held captive 
under Communist tyranny whose strug- 
gle for freedom goes on. One of these 
nations is Rumania, whose people today 
commemorate the independence from the 
Ottoman Empire proclaimed on May 10, 
1877. 

America’s ties with the people of Ru- 
mania are based on a strong sympathy 
for their national aspirations. Decades 
of Communist rule have not succeeded in 
crushing their hope for liberty and free- 
dom from Communist oppression, which 
we firmly support. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a proclamation by 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, 
naming May 10, 1960, as Rumanian 
Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

“PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ALBANY 

“On May 10, 1877, the people of Rumania 
proclaimed their independence of the Otto- 
man Empire, and confirmed their freedom 
on the field of battle. The accomplished 
fact was ratified by the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878, recognized by the powers of Europe 
and eventually also by our own Government. 
“Four years later, also on May 10, Charles I 
was crowned King of Rumania. 

“Americans of Rumanian descent under- 
standably have a warm feeling for that day, 
and revere it both as commemoration of the 
past and as a symbol for the future: Now, 
therefore 

“T, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York, do hereby proclaim May 
10, 1960, as ‘Rumanian Independence Day’ in 
New York State, and I urge cooperation in 
its observance.” 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 28th day of April in the year 
of our Lord 1960. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today, 
May 10, is celebrated as Rumanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

More than 17 million Rumanians con- 
stitute one of the largest nationality 
groups in the Balkans. These splendid 
and courageous people have had the mis- 
fortune to suffer under oppressive alien 
regimes during most of modern times. 
In point of fact, they were obliged to 
struggle hard and fight continuously in 
defense of their freedom throughout 
their long history. 

Late in the 15th century Rumania was 
overrun and conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks, and for centuries Rumanians lived 
under the rule of cruel Ottoman sultans. 
For several centuries they endured the 
almost unbearable yoke of these alien 
rulers, but they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their traditional national beliefs and 
ideals. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury they had their chance to attain 
their goal of independence, and after 
the conclusion of the Crimean War in 
1856 they regained a considerable meas- 
ure of autonomy under the guarantee 
of the great powers of Europe. Years 
later, during the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, they again saw their chance 
and seized upon the occasion by declaring 
their independence on May 10, 1877. 
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This bold initiative culminated in the 
founding of the Rumanian kingdom 
in 1881. 

We all are familiar with the present 
fate of the courageous people of Ru- 
mania. Locked behind the Iron Curtain 
of Communist tyranny, they stand de- 
prived of the great gift of freedom which 
had been won with their blood and sac- 
rifice. On this, the day of commemora- 
tion in the sacred history of their liberty, 
let us pledge never to forget the plight 
of the Rumanian people so long as the 
gates of oppression are closed upon them. 
Indeed, let us renew our pledge and our 
efforts to work for the ultimate deliver- 
ance which they yearn for and which 
they so richly deserve. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a brief statement which I 
have prepared on the Rumanian Inde- 
pendence Day, which is being commem- 
orated today, May 10. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 

On May 10, 1881, King Carol was crowned 
King of United Rumania, and since that 
time May 10 has been observed as the day 
of the founding of the Rumanian king- 
dom, or Rumanian Independence Day. 

After the conclusion of the Crimean War, 
the Rumanian people regained their auton- 
omy with the guarantee of sovereignty by 
the great powers of Europe. But the in- 
dependence of the nation was comparatively 
short lived; Rumania came under the Com- 
munists, and today 17 million Rumanians 
live in their homeland under Communist 
totalitarian rule. This day is observed by 
Rumanians throughout the world, and espe- 
cially by Rumanians living in America, but 
it is not observed in Rumania itself. The 
Communist rulers of that country have for- 
bidden any public observance of this his- 
toric date which is so important in the 
hearts of Rumanians. This is part of the 
Communist plan to extinguish freedom. 

However, the Communist rule cannot ex- 
tinguish the observance of this day in the 
hearts and minds of the Rumanian people. 
Despite Communist repression, the Ruman- 
ian people’s resolute courage and steadfast 
faith in freedom continues unbroken. 

Our Nation is proud of the many persons 
of Rumanian descent among its population. 
They have contributed substantially to our 
culture and industry, and are among our 
most responsible citizens. 

Let us here in the Senate—and all Amer- 
icans—renew the historic bonds of friend- 
ship with the liberty-loving Rumanian peo- 
ple, and pray that the day will soon come 
when the people of that nation may again 
live in freedom and independence. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
American people have never forgotten 
the countries which lie behind the Iron 
Curtain. Their tragic slavery under 
Communist domination stirs the moral 
conscience of all Americans. Today, 
marks the independence day of once free 
Rumania. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to join with all Americans of Ru- 
manian descent and the Rumanians now 
behind the Iron Curtain in observing the 
anniversary of Rumanian independence 
which was won on May 10, 1877. 

Today, the proud people of this tragic 
land live under the crushing burden of 
Soviet rule. The Red tyranny is op- 
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pressive and cruel, but we know the 
spirit of freedom and national pride 
still glows in the hearts of its citizenry. 
Continued passive resistance to Com- 
munist objectives is acknowledged even 
by the oppressors. 

On this occasion, we pay tribute to 
the courage and sturdiness of Rumanian 
patriots who stand steadfast for inde- 
pendence, and although they cannot 
openly commemorate this anniversay, 
we know their hearts are filled with de- 
votion and love for their past liberties. 

Let us assume the Rumanian people 
that they are not forgotten and that our 
prayer is the hope that not in the too- 
far-distant future, Rumanians will again 
be privileged to openly observe their day 
of independence and will be free from 
Communist domination. 





BIRTHDAYS OF REPRESENTATIVES 
EMANUEL CELLER AND JOHN TA- 
BER OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with others of my colleagues in 
commemorating the birthdays of EmMan- 
UEL CELLER, Of New York, and JOHN 
TABER, Of New York, respectively, our 
senior Democrat and Republican in the 
New York State congressional delega- 
tion. The depth of my affection for 
these men has been one of the great 
pleasures of my congressional career. 

EMANUEL CELLER, though of the other 
party from mine, has joined with me 
and I with him in many struggles in the 
House of Representatives, especially for 
civil rights and civil liberties. His de- 
votion to the best possible relations be- 
tween the United States and Israel, and 
the great meaning of that objective to 
so many of our people in New York, are 
very well known. I pay him the highest 
tribute today for the many years of 
honorable service, in which he has 
fought many fights so worthwhile for 
our country, no matter what might 
be our differences on policy which have 
arisen in the interim. 

As to Mr. JOHN TaBer, there are few 
who are as useful to our country. At his 
present ripe age of 80, his keen sense 
of protection of the financial situation of 
the country is legendary in the House of 
Representatives, and indeed, in the 
United States. Our Nation owes him a 
great debt of gratitude, and I hope no 
one will be confused by particular ques- 
tions of policy when they are compared 
to the enormous service JOHN TABER has 
rendered to our country as a watchdog 
of the Treasury. I also pay tribute to 
the warmth of personality of Mr. Taser, 
whose friendship I have enjoyed dur- 
ing all the years since I first came to 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ident, like the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York, I, too, served in the 
House of Representatives for many years, 
and among my most precious memories 
are my associations over there. I wish 
to applaud and associate myself with the 
tribute the Senator has paid to his col- 
league from New York, Mr. CELLER. He 
is an enlightened legislator and a dili- 
gent Member of Congress. He is always 
affable and fair and considerate of those 
with whom he may disagree. I am very 
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proud of his friendship and of the op- 
portunity I have had to work with him 
on various matters since I have come to 
the Senate. 

I would not want the record to be 
closed without paying tribute to my 
friend JoHNn Taser. I do not know of 
any man in government who has 
worked more insistently and diligently 
and determinedly to save the taxpayers 
money than has JOHN TaBER. I have not 
always shared the viewpoint he has ex- 
pressed in conference committees and in 
subcommittees and on the floor, but I 
have always known that he is an honest 
man and that he believes in the view- 
point he expresses. He never pulls 
punches, and he always exercises a good 
influence on Congress. I am happy that 
he has been privileged to serve a great 
State in a great body. The people of 
America have benefited from that serv- 
ice. Therefore I join in wishing him a 
happy birthday, and express the hope 
that he will enjoy many more, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam very 
grateful to the majority leader. New 
York State can be justly proud of these 
two men when they rate the kind of 
tribute which has just been paid them 
by the distinguished majority leader. 





RUSSIAN ESPIONAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
is a great uproar around the world at the 
discovery that the Armed Forces defend- 
ing the free world against the onslaught 
of Communist tyranny employ espionage 
as part of this defense. 

The Red dictator, Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, expresses a great moral distress 
at this discovery. Some of our allies pro- 
fess to be dismayed that we use intelli- 
gence agents to gather intelligence re- 
garding the plans of an enemy who has 
brayed out that he intends to “bury us.” 

It is not for me at this time to dwell 
on what is presently occurring in this 
area, but I should like to explore what 
the headwaters of this problem really 
are, and to relate some of the disclosures 
and reports of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee which have been recorded 
through the years, and which are well 
documented. 

Where are the headwaters of this 
problem, Mr. President? ‘The answer to 
that question has been overflowing into 
the record all over the world for the past 
43 years. Let me give a few summaries 
from that record. 

I quote first from the Second Report of 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
of March 22, 1954, on “Activities of U.S. 
Citizens Employed by the United Na- 
tions”: 

On December 13, 1917, Lenin’s handful of 
Bolsheviks, who had just seized the govern- 
ment of Russia, appropriated 2 million ru- 
bles for the needs of the revolutionary inter- 
nationalist movement. Here is the language 
of the official ordinance as published in the 
Gazette of the Temporary Workers and Peas- 
ants Government, December 13, 1917, and 
furnished to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes: 

“The Soviet of Peoples Commissars con- 
siders it necessary to comes forth with all 
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aid, including financial aid, to the assistance 
of the left, international wing of the work- 
ers movement of all countries, entirely re- 
gardless whether those countries are at war 
with Russia, or in an alliance, or whether 
they retain their neutrality.” 

This was the original declaration of revo- 
lution against the civilized governments of 
the world. It was an official statement. It 
was implemented also by Moscow-inspired 
revolutionary activity on every continent of 
the globe. 

In 1920, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby, looked at the plain 
facts of Communist activity, which were vis- 
ible everywhere then, as they are now, and 
arrived at this conclusion: 

“The existing regime in Russia is based 
upon the negation of every principle of 
honor and good faith. * * * The responsible 
leaders of the regime have frequently ‘and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign 
agreements and undertakings with foreign 
powers while not having the slightest in- 
tention of observing such undertakings or 
carrying out such agreements. 

“They have made it quite plain that they 
intend to use every means, including, of 
course, diplomatic agencies, to promote such 
revolutionary movements in other countries. 

“Inevitably, therefore, the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the Bolshevist Government would be- 
come a channel for intrigues and the propa- 
ganda of revolt against the institutions and 
laws of countries, with which it was at 
peace.” 

In 1921, the British Government granted 
de facto recognition to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by means of a trade agreement. The 
agreement provided for the prohibition of 
Bolshevik propaganda in Great Britain. 
Only 2 short years later, Britain threatened 
to terminate that agreement because So- 
viet agents were spreading anti-British 
propaganda in Afghanistan, Persia, and 
India. 

In 1924, regardless of what had already 
happened, Britain granted the U.S.S.R. de 
jure recognition. Three years later it ter- 
minated both the trade agreement and rec- 
ognition because the Soviet diplomatic serv- 
ice in Great Britain was acting as a “chan- 
nel for intrigues and the propaganda of re- 
volt,” precisely as our American Secretary of 
State had predicted 7 years before (“Trends 
in Russian Foreign Policy’’, pp. 5, 7, 8, 10). 

In 1924, China and the U.S.S.R. estab- 
lished “‘normal” diplomatic relations. Under 
the treaty each country was to refrain from 
spreading propaganda against the institu- 
tions of the other. Three years later China 
broke off relations because the Soviet diplo- 
matic service, once more was acting as a 
channel for intrigues and the propaganda of 
revolt (ibid., pp. 8, 10, 11). 

In 1924, Mexico recognized the U.SS.R. 
In 1930, Mexico withdrew that recognition 
(ibid., pp. 9, 11). 

In 1926 Uruguay recognized the U.S.S.R. 
In 1935, Uruguay withdrew that recogni- 
tion, charging Communist activity in Uru- 
guay and elsewhere in South America (ibid., 
pp. 9, 15). 


Despite this record of Soviet perfidy, 
the United States extended diplomatic 
recognition to the Soviet Government in 
1933 after an exchange of letters be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Minister, in 
which Litvinov pledged that the Soviet 
Union would: 

(1) respect the United States and refrain 
from interference in the internal affairs of 
the United States or its territories or pos- 
sessions, 

(2) refrain from any propaganda, or acts 
to disturb the tranquillity, prosperity, order 
or security of the United States, 

(3) prevent the formation of any group 
on Soviet soil, which has the aim of over- 
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throwing the political or social order of the 
whole or any part of the United States. 


This was the first agreement the Soviet 
Union ever signed with the United 
States. It was violating the agreement 
at the very moment that Litivinov was 
putting his signature to it, it has never 
ceased to violate this agreement, and it is 
still violating this agreement today, 27 
years after it was signed. 

Now I will continue with excerpts from 
the Internal Security Subcommittee doc- 
ument on “Soviet Political Agreements 
and Results.” 

In 1945 the Soviet Government was still 
our ally, in the war to establish the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. In September 
of that year, Igor Gousenko, a Soviet diplo- 
mat, went to the Canadian Government with 
documents which caused an immediate in- 
vestigation by a specially appointed Cana- 
dian Royal Commission. When that investi- 
gation was concluded, the Royal Commission 
found: 

“There exists in Canada a fifth column 
organized and directed by Russian agents in 
Canada and in Russia” (the report of the 
Royal Commission, p. 685). 

“Members of the staff of the Russian Em- 
bassy at Ottawa were actively engaged in 
inadmissible espionage activities” (ibid., p. 
686). 

The Royal Commission also stated: 

“So far as the evidence discloses, the first 
head of the Military Intelligence espionage 
system in Canada after the arrival of the 
Soviet Minister was Sergei N. Koudriavtzev, 
whose Official title was First Secretary of the 
Legation [later Embassy]” (ibid., p. 15). 

“Major Sokolov, on his arrival in Ottawa 
in 1942, began to reform the previous organi- 
zation, and was directed by Molier, who has 
been identified as one Mikhailev, an official 
of the Soviet Consulate in New York who 
came to Canada for that purpose” (ibid., p. 
15). 


On October 28, 1953, Ismail Ege, for- 
mer chief of the Fourth Section of So- 
viet Military Intelligence, appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee. He testified that 
the General Staff Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Soviet Union used interna- 
tional bodies to conduct espionage. He 
proved his point by showing that Sergei 
Koudriavtzev, who had been head of the 
Red spy apparatus in Canada, later 
joined the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations. 

Let us also remember, Mr. President, 
that Judith Coplon’s espionage partner, 
Valentin Gubitchev, was attached to the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations. 
He was caught redhanded, in company 
with Coplon herself, and found guilty, 
but the U.S. Government returned him 
to the Soviet Union instead of sending 
him to prison. 

On May 12, 1949, Kirill Mikhailovich 
Alexesv, who had been attached to the 
Soviet Embassy in Mexico, told the sub- 
committee that “all responsible workers 
of a Soviet Embassy are members of the 
secret intelligence service of the Soviet 
Government.” 

In 1951 the Special Committee on Un- 
Filipino Activities of the Philippine 
Government found that “the Communist 
Party is the vanguard of the Soviet 
Union here; its border patrol on Filipino 
shores.” 

In 1955, an Australian Royal Commis- 
sion found that there had been operating 
out of the Soviet Embassy in Canberra, 
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a Soviet spy apparatus of the same kind 
that was discovered in Canada. Vlad- 
imir Petrov, the defector from the em- 
bassy who uncovered this apparatus, 
made a memorable statement about his 
country’s espionage activities. Here is 
what he said—as quoted in the Internal 
Security Subcommittee Annual Report 
for 1957: 

Espionage is a distinct and principal Soviet 
industry. This must be so; because the So- 
viet Union, alone of all the great powers, 
regards itself as being in a continuous and 
chronic state of covert warfare with the 
whole world outside the borders of the Com- 
munist empire. And conspiratorial tech- 
niques are natural to a regime that seized 
power and maintains power by conspiratorial 
methods. Soviet espionage has reaped a rich 
harvest by such methods, especially against 
friendly and unsuspecting countries. 


I read now from the Internal Security 
Subcommittee publication, “Soviet Po- 
litical Agreements and Results,” a staff 
study published in 1959: 

May 10, 1948: Costa Rica broke relations 
with the USS.R., because the Costa Rican 
Communist Party with the help of interna- 
tional communism had taken control of the 
government, which provoked a civil war. 


The same document tells us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Venezuela, 
Israeli, Australia, Guatemala, and Iraq 
have all suspended diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. since World War II. 
The same document tells us that: 

The Canadian Government ordered home 
G. F. Popov, Second Secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy, because he was engaged in 
espionage. 

The United Nations ordered home Viktor 
Invanovich Petrov, a Russian employee of 
its Secretariat, because he was engaged in 
espionage. 


Last summer, Alexander Urevitch 
Kaznachoev fied from his post in the 
Soviet Embassy in Rangoon and took 
refuge in the U.S. Embassy. He told the 
Associated Press that the main occupa- 
tion of all the Soviet Embassy staff—in 
Rangoon—is to spy. 

Kaznachoev appeared before the sub- 
committee on December 14, 1959, to tell 
of his espionage activities under the 
orders of the Kremlin. He told us that 
his espionage chief in Rangoon was Ivan 
Vozsiy, who masqueraded as First Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Embassy. 

J. Edgar Hoover, who knows more 
about this subject than any man in the 
United States, summarized the story in 
a speech made before the United Ameri- 
can Mechanics in Charleston, W. Va., on 
June 16, 1959, as follows: 

As the No. 1 target of worldwide commu- 
nism, the United States is the prime objec- 
tive of Soviet espionage. Soviet defectors are 
unanimous in stating that between 70 and 
80 percent of Russian officials in the United 
States are members of the Red Intelligence 
Services. The importance that the U.S.S.R. 
is currently attaching to the value of these 
intelligence agents is vividly borne out by the 
sharp increase in the number of Soviet diplo- 
matic personnel assigned to the United 
States. In May, 1954, there were 212 Soviet 
officials in the United States. Five years 
later that number has increased to 313, or an 
increase of almost 50 percent. 

Soviet espionage activities in this country 
expose the fallacy of so-called peaceful co- 
existence in recent years; pseudo appeals for 
peace by Communists have been more than 
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matched by intensified Communist espionage 
efforts in the United States. Using black- 
mail, bribery, and similar techniques, Com- 
munist agents, many with diplomatic im- 
munity, are stepping up their efforts to 
obtain our military, scientific, and indus- 
trial secrets for use against us. 


Mr. Hoover intently analyzed the 17th 
National Convention of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., which was held in Decem- 
ber 1959. The Subcommittee on Inter- 
nal Security published his _ findings. 
Here is a part of what he said: 

The party will remain in the future—as 
it has been in the past—an obedient slave 
of Moscow. No new personalities were 
brought into the party’s top leadership. 
Rather, leadership is today exercised by the 
same corps of hardened, disciplined, veteran 
Communists who feel that Moscow repre- 
sents the final goal of all of mankind’s hopes. 
So-called rightwing Communists are not rep- 
resented. They have either voluntarily re- 
signed in complete disillusionment or been 
coldbloodedly purged. 

The Communist conspiracy in America to- 
day is led by a man who has openly boasted 
that he was willing to take up arms and fight 
to overthrow our form of Government. Hall 
was convicted in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1934, 
in connection with a riot there when he 
was a member of the Young Communist 
League. During his trial he testified as 
follows: 

“Question. But you would prefer the Rus- 
sian—you would prefer to be in Russia? 

“Answer. I prefer America with a Soviet 
Government. 

“Question. And you are willing to fight and 
overthrow this Government? 

“Answer. Absolutely. 

“Question. And you are willing to take up 
arms and overthrow the constituted authori- 
ties? 

“Answer. When the time comes, ‘Yes.’” 


Only a few weeks ago, the Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security summoned 
Hall to the witness stand and read him 
the words I have just quoted to you and 
gave him opportunity to disavow them. 
He refused it. 

Mr. President, it is my suggestion that 
we not lose our heads at the revelation 
that the free world uses espionage to 
defend itself. 

Let us look at the headwaters of the 
stream. 

Let us remember the words of the 
Communist manifesto: 

The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions. 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY FORUM 
TO EXPLORE THE NATURE OF 
PEACE IN THE COMING YEARS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to a rather 
unusual seminar which is to be held here 
in Washington tomorrow night. It will 
be cosponsored by the American Peace 
Society and the American University, 
and will be held in the School of Inter- 
national Service Lounge on the Ameri- 
can University campus, Massachusetts 
and Nebraska Avenues NW., on Wednes- 
day, May 11, at 8 p.m. 

Participating in the seminar will be a 
group of distinguished experts on the 
subject of “The Redefinition of Peace.” 
Dr. Stefan Possony, professor of govern- 
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ment at Georgetown University, will dis- 
cuss ‘“‘The Communist Requirements for 
Peace.” Dr. William Yandell Elliot, of 
Harvard University, will speak on the 
subject “Our National Peace Policy.” 
Dr. Bonaro Overstreet, the coauthor of a 
recent bestselling book on communism, 
who has just returned from a trip to the 
Soviet Union, will speak about ‘New 
Ways to an American Contribution to 
Peace.” The moderator for the forum 
will be a distinguished former Member 
of this body, Hon. Homer Ferguson, who 
now serves as chief judge of the US. 
Court of Military Appeals. 

Mr. President, I urge all who can do so 
to attend this interesting discussion of 
the nature of peace in the years ahead. 
Fresh and imaginative thinking on this 
topic is of supreme importance as we 
approach the summit conference and the 
crises which must inevitably lie ahead, 
and I am confident much food for 
thought will emerge from this seminar. 

The American Peace Society, which 
has long pioneered in this vital field, is 
the oldest peace society in America. Its 
cosponsorship of this forum is in keeping 
with the high traditions and leadership 
of the society, and I hope many people 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
represented by this forum. 





WRUL BROADCASTS TO CUBA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate that Cuba’s lack of a free 
press had made it virtually impossible 
for the Cuban people to get the facts 
about what is happening in their home- 
land. I stated that in view of these con- 
ditions, it is imperative that the United 
States embark on a truth campaign 
which will bring our side of the story to 
Cuba. 

Since making that statement on the 
floor, I have been advised that station 
WRUL, the international broadcasting 
station, has launched a series of truth 
programs for Cuba, in an effort to pierce 
the curtain of censorship drawn by the 
Castro government over all press, radio, 
and television in Cuba. 

According to information which has 
been furnished to me by the station, 
WRUL recently began a series of 
nightly—Monday through Friday— 
broadcasts sponsored by a group of 
Cuban exiles who have banded together 
in Miami to create a program series 
called Por Cuba y Para Cuba—On Be- 
half of Cuba and For Cuba. These 
Spanish-language programs are broad- 
cast from 9 to 9:30 p.m., e.s.t., on the 
shortwave 19 meter band at 15.38 mega- 
cycles and on the 25 meter band at 11.83 
megacycles, over radio beams directed 
across Cuba. 

The director of the program series is 
Andres Vargas-Gomez, the former Cuban 
Ambassador to the United Nations in 
Europe, who last month resigned in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, after rejecting the 
Castro administration as Communist in- 
spired. 

The programs feature the voices of 
two brothers Pedro and Rene Leyva, both 
of whom worked on the Castro-con- 
fiscated Havana newspaper Advance. 
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Pedro, 32, had been a columnist for that 


newspaper. Rene, 46, was news editor, 
before both were exiled by Dr. Castro. 

Each day, Mr. Vargas-Gomez and his 
staff cull from Cuban newspapers flown 
to Miami items which they know to be 
propaganda. The programs’ producers 
compare these items with the verified 
facts and with reports from friends in- 
side Cuba who smuggle information into 
the “Para Cuba” headquarters in Miami. 

The programs are then recorded in a 
secret studio in Miami, and are relayed 
to the WRUL studios in New York City. 
They are then edited and played back at 
9 p.m. over the station’s powerful short- 
wave transmitters in Massachusetts. 

Indication of the impact of these 
broadcasts is evidenced by Castro’s re- 
cent comments against them over 
Havana radio. In addition, letters from 
Cuban listeners, testifying to a growing 
audience for these programs, are begin- 
ning to flow into the WRUL offices. 

Beaming the truth to people who are 
denied access to it by government cen- 
sorship is an old story to this 25-year- 
old station, which has become known as 
The Voice of Freedom. 

As far back as 1940, WRUL was offi- 
cially credited with being instrumental 
in saving 900 merchant ships from Nazi 
capture. 

At that time the station, which has al- 
ways had an extensive audience aboard 
ships at sea, broadcast to the Norwegian 
shipping fleet repeated warnings not to 
return to their Nazi-occupied home 
ports. 

In 1941, this pioneer international sta- 
tion fed information behind the Nazi 
lines into the Balkans, with a view to- 
ward aiding democratic resistance units 
in Yugoslavia to spread truth to offset 
Nazi propaganda. 

Following World War II, WRUL aimed 
programs at Italy, as part of a success- 
ful effort to keep Italy from going Com- 
munist in a critical national election. 

Most recently, WRUL was effective in 
broadcasting to Latin America the truth 
about the Communist-inspired riots dur- 
ing the tour of Vice President Nrxon. 

WRUL was established in 1935 by 
Walter S. Lemon, president of the sta- 
tion, as a world radio university dedi- 
cated to the idea that a private broad- 
casting station could disseminate educa- 
tion to remote areas of the world by 
radio. 

Approval of the sale of WRUL to the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., of New 
York, is pending before the Federal 
Communications Commission. The Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting Co. now operates 
the following radio and television sta- 
tions: WNEW and WNEW-TV, New 
York City; WIP, Philadelphia; WHK, 
Cleveland; WTTG, Washington; WTVH, 
Peoria; and KOVR, Sacramento-Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

WRUL regularly beams, 7 days a week, 
to all of Latin America, including the 
Caribbean, Mexico, Central America, 
and South America, as well as to West- 
ern Europe and Africa, Programs are 
broadcast in English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Norwegian, and Swedish. 

Mr. President, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to call the attention of the 
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Senate to WRUL’s important new pro- 
gram, which should be helpful in con- 
nection with projecting to the Cuban 
people the true story about the Cuban 
situation. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Rural Electrification Administration will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary on 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960. This is truly 
a great occasion for a Government pro- 
gram which has become a symbol of 
rural progress. Almost 5 million farm 
families throughout our Nation enjoy the 
benefits and accomplishments realized 
under the REA. It is with great pleas- 
ure and enthusiasm that I join in paying 
tribute, during this silver jubilee, to one 
of the finest and most constructive 
programs enacted by Congress. 

Mr. President, the local rural electric 
systems, authorized by the REA Act of 
1935, are local organizations that build 
powerlines and provide electric service 
to farmers and rural areas. They are 
usually owned by the local people they 
serve; and, aS a result, they are inde- 
pendent business organizations. Capital 
is borrowed from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, these interest- 
bearing loans are repaid to the Govern- 
ment on a regular schedule. Approxi- 
mately $4 billion of loans to local sys- 
tems have been approved by REA; and 
the repayment record is outstanding. As 
of December 1, 1959, more than $823 
million in principal had been repaid, and 
approximately $397 million in interest 
had been paid. 

The local system obtains its electricity 
for resale to farmers from private power 
companies, -Federal agencies, and other 
suppliers. The purchase of electric 
energy by the REA has increased from 
300 million kilowatt-hours in fiscal year 
1940 to more than 21 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1958. 

Today, 96 percent of our farms have 
electricity, and the average farm uses 
more than 343 kilowatt-hours a month. 
Only 10 percent of our farms had elec- 
tricity when the REA Act was passed in 
1935; but today more than one-half of all 
farms which have electricity are served 
by the REA. Our American agriculture 
has actually been converted from the 
“dark ages” of 1935, when fewer than 
11 percent of our farms had electricity, 
to the brighter years of today, when al- 
most all farms are being served in this 
way. The REA reports that there are 
more than 450 ways to use electricity on 
farms. 

In the case of our own State of Missis- 
sippi, only 2,802 farms had electricity in 
1935. In 1959, 191,900 farms had this 
service, and 78.3 percent were served by 
the REA. We now have 53,512 miles of 
powerlines. Consumption per farm has 
increased from 40 kilowatt-hours in 
1941, and 95 kilowatt-hours in 1950, to 
over 207 kilowatt-hours in 1958. This 
illustrates the increased use of electrical 
equipment on farms and in the home. 
The REA has given our farmers new 
hope and a better way of life. It has 
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given added strength to our farm econ- 
omy and our national economy. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was given the new job of supervis- 
ing rural telephone programs. This was 
authorized by Congress in 1949. The 
rural telephone program has the same 
basic features as does the REA program. 
Both are lending programs which require 
that the borrower repay principal and 
interest within an agreed period of time. 
We are proud of the record which has 
been established for repayment of tele- 
phone loans in Mississippi. These pro- 
grams are sound, and they afford to our 
rural population a great service which 
would have been almost impossible with- 
out the assistance of the REA. 

Mr. President, the relationship be- 
tween private utilities and the REA in 
Mississippi has been good. Of course, 
there have been some differences of opin- 
ion; but, as a whole, these differences 
have been resolved. Itis most encourag- 
ing that the objective and the ultimate 
aim of both the REA and the pri- 
vate utilities in my State have been to 
give the best possible service to their 
customers. 

I am exceptionally proud of the REA 
systems operating in Mississippi. Here 
will be found dedicated managers and 
employees of outstanding ability and 
leadership. ‘Their primary purpose is to 
serve farmers. Their foresight and their 
determination have been responsible for 
the record of progress made in rural 
electrification. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
point out that these outstanding mem- 
bers of the Boards of Directors of the 
REA serve without compensation. They 
have given unselfishly of their time and 
ability, and have made great contribu- 
tions to the success of this program. 
They have furnished guidance, direction, 
and sound business judgment in the 
operation of the local systems. 

As an example of the record of prog- 
ress made by the REA, I point with pride 
to the East Mississippi Electric Power 
Association, which has served my own 
home county since 1939. It organized 
with a total of 342 members and with 
30 miles of line, 5 employees, a plant in- 
vestment of $40,232, and a total annual 
payroll of $1,412. In its first year of 
operation it distributed 269,783 kilowatt- 
hours. As of April 1960 the East Mis- 
sissippi Electric Power Association has 
3,257 miles of line in operation, serves 
12,500 rural families, and distributed 
48,147,346 kilowatt-hours in the past 12 
months. It now has a plant investment 
of $6 million and an annual payroll of 
approximately $281,000. This is truly 
great progress, and is typical of the 
accomplishments being made by our 
REA systems in Mississippi. 

Mr. President, the REA has greatly 
changed the living conditions of rural 
people, by bringing to them such neces- 
sities as running water, sanitary condi- 
tions, electric stoves, electric heating, re- 
frigeration, motors for farm labor, milk- 
ing machines, and refrigeration equip- 
ment for the sanitation of milk produc- 
tion and egg production. The REA has 
made modern farm living a reality. 
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There are many, many other ways in 
which electricity has lightened farm 
chores. In the years ahead we shall see 
new and better electric machines come 
to farms. Electricity will continue to 
make a more comfortable and more 
profitable way of life for our farm peo- 
ple. We can anticipate with confidence 
that the REA will rise to the challenge 
of meeting the growing farm demands 
for electricity. On this 25th anniversary 
I salute the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for the truly great contribution 
it has made to agriculture and for the 
outstanding leadership which has made 
this progress possible. 





USE OF OLD SUPREME COURT 
CHAMBER 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire if there are other Senators who 
wish to have the fioor for morning busi- 
ness? If so, I shall yield the floor to 
them. If not, I wish to proceed on an- 
other matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dopp in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
some morning business, I tried to make 
clear. I merely had the 3-minute limi- 
tation in mind. 

Mr. President, for some time I have 
been concerned about the rather casual 
use of the old Supreme Court chamber. 
It serves as a place for parties, political 
meetings, banquets, committee hearings, 
and every other type of gathering any 
Senator may wish to assemble there. On 
inquiry, I have found that on May 28, 
1934, the Senate passed Senate Resolu- 
tion 193, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the courtroom now occu- 
pied by the United States Supreme Court in 
the Capitol, when vacated by the Court, and 
the space below it formerly a part of the 
courtroom, shall be preserved and kept open 
to the public under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Architect 
of the Capitol with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the Senate. 


That resolution, although it could 
have been drawn a little more tightly, is 
positive, and states that the room shall 
be preserved and kept open to the public. 
Certainly, the minimum interpretation 
of the intent of the resolution is that 
the room was to be set aside, reserved, 
and preserved as a shrine. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, this resolution has never been re- 
pealed, so the use of this room for the 
purposes I have described is in violation 
of the resolution. The Supreme Court 
vacated the chamber on June 3, 1935, to 
occupy its new building, and I under- 
stand that for years the chamber was 
preserved and kept open for the public 
under the requirements of the Senate 
resolution. 

I speak partly from personal knowl- 
edge, because, when I first had the priv- 
ilege of becoming a Member of this 
body, that was the use for which this 
chamber was used. 

Apparently, while the Senate Cham- 
ber was being reconstructed, the older 
room was used, as convenience required, 
and an unfortunate precedent was set 
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for the use of the room by Senators and 
committees. 

I believe that the old Supreme Court 
chamber should be restored immediate- 
ly, refurnished, and preserved. I be- 
lieve that it should be kept open to the 
public as provided in Senate Resolution 
193. 

Although the room is usually referred 
to as the Supreme Court chamber, it 
previously served as the Senate Cham- 
ber. It was in this room that Thomas 
Jefferson, our first President to be in- 
augurated at the Capitol, delivered his 
inaugural address and took the oath of 
office administered by Chief Justice 
John Marshall. Many other outstand- 
ing events of national importance trans- 
pired in this room. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase Treaty was ratified there in Oc- 
tober of 1803. The Senate occupied the 
chamber during the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War. It was here that the 
Monroe Doctrine was first read; and 
many historic debates by true statesmen 
of our country have taken place within 
the walls of this room. 

It was primarily in that room that 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster engaged in 
their famous debates, sometimes with 
each other, sometimes with other Sena- 
tors. It was in that room that Jefferson 
Davis first served as a Senator from my 
State. He later served in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is 
true that the Supreme Court occupied 
the room for some 75 years. During this 
time many great judicial decisions were 
handed down which have affected the 
course and growth of our constitutional 
law. It was here that the electoral com- 
mission in February of 1877 pronounced 
the election of Rutherford Hayes as 
President in the greatest Presidential 
contest we have ever experienced. Jury 
trials were held in this room in cases 
where the Supreme Court had and rec- 
ognized original jurisdiction. 

The chamber was designed by Benja- 
min Latrobe after the model of a Greek 
theater. A balcony overlooked the 
chamber, and it was here that the press 
for the first time had space reserved for 
independent reporting of Senate delib- 
erations on matters of national impor- 
tance. 

There, perhaps more than in any other 
one spot, grew the present proper rec- 
ognition of the place of the press in 
reporting the daily debates and the ad- 
ministration of our affairs. 

I have asked the Architect of the 
Capitol to estimate the cost of restoring 
and refurnishing the chamber. This 
estimate is in the process of preparation. 
It appears likely that the total cost of 
restoration of this chamber will be up- 
ward of $50,000, according to the plan 
adopted. It seems to me that we should 
make full restoration and that this is 
small cost indeed for preservation and 
restoration of a national shrine in which 
all Americans take great pride. 

Mr. President, when I say “restora- 
tion,” I mean restoration of the cham- 
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ber as it originally was, according to the 
idea of the Senator from Mississippi, 
when it was a Senate Chamber, with the 
balcony restored, and with the restora- 
tion of at least some of the furniture. 

I would hope that plan would include 
something more than an ordinary door 
space, so the public might partly enter, 
so the room would be fenced off and the 
floor space would be kept intact. 

I have not conferred with him this 
morning, but I know the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] is very much con- 
cerned about this matter, and has raised 
the point on more than one occasion, and 
has directed the Sergeant at Arms and 
others to make special inquiry as to the 
present situation and possible plans for 
the future. I am certain he joins in the 
sentiments of my remarks although I am 
not expressly authorized to attach his 
name to what I have said. 

I believe this is a matter of the gravest 
concern to every Senator and to every 
citizen. This room is a shrine of pa- 
triotism, if I may say so, and also a 
shrine of culture. With all due defer- 
ence to everyone who may be concerned, 
the present use, purpose, and practice 
going on in that room are in degradation 
of our American culture, when we, par- 
ticularly in a day of materialism, ought 
to be taking constructive steps to expand 
and exalt any concept or feeling that 
may elevate the patriotism, culture, and 
other deep, finer feelings of our people. 
This is especially so in view of the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of young 
people, most fortunately, visit the Capi- 
tol. They are the ones who will carry 
on this great Nation in the future. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator, but I fear I have taken too 
much time already. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have 
1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi has invited attention to 
this matter. I must confess I have at- 
tended functions in the room, as have 
most other Members of the Senate. I 
have, confessedly, been at some functions 
at which I have shared some of the mis- 
givings of the distinguished Senator. 

This is a historic room, a room which 
is really one of our greatest traditions of 
this country. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I assure the 
Senator that at the next meeting I shall 
be glad to bring up the matter and to 
invite attention to the remarks which 
the Senator has made. I think this 
should be considered very seriously by 
our committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his remarks. I wish to 
emphasize again that my remarks are 
not directed at any individual or any 
Senator. We are all guilty. It is col- 
lective guilt. We have let this happen 
by degrees. 
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This room is a very convenient place 
to have committee meetings and con- 
ferences, but we now have space in the 
New Senate Office Building and we shall 
have additional space in the Capitol it- 
self. I think we can do without the space 
provided by this room. 

I believe the resolution, Mr. President, 
would represent an authorization of some 
special appropriation, if we have Senate 
support, in the legislative appropriation 
bill, in an amount which would at least 
start the restoration, should that be the 
will of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavUscHE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today, May 10, is an auspicious 
occasion. It is the 10th birthday of one 
of our most important Federal agencies— 
the National Science Foundation. This 
Foundation was the outgrowth of the 
outstandingly successful World War II 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and the vision and efforts of the 
brilliant director of that group, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. Many of you will re- 
member the legislative pangs that we 
went through in passing this act, but 
no one will remember this more vividly, 
I am sure, than my distinguished col- 
league from Washington, WarREN 
MacGnvuson, who played such a crucial role 
and worked so diligently to bring the 
NSF to fruition. This is only one more 
example of the farsightedness so con- 
sistently shown by my distinguished 
friend. 

Those of you who have had the good 
fortune of listening to testimony in the 
last 2 years in connection with our mis- 
Sile and space programs, will know only 
too well the importance of science to our 
well-being and our lives. Never, since 
Sputnik I, have we had so forcefully 
brought to our attention the truly critical 
nature of our scientific capabilities and 
attainments. Rarely have we become so 
quickly aware of how essential it is to 
educate our children and our people in 
the ways of the 20th century. 

The National Science Foundation ful- 
fills a fundamental role in our scientific 
efforts. More specifically, it helps to 
watch over and guide our efforts in the 
important areas of basic research. Basic 
research is, for the most part, strange 
and incomprehensible to the layman. It 
may lead to no practical return what- 
soever. But it is—as the name implies— 
basic. Basic to all increase of knowl- 
edge and therefore the foundation rock 
of all future progress. In this third year 
of the space age, this is something that 
we cannot ignore. 
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The National Science Foundation has 
grown rapidly in 10 years. Much of the 
credit for this growth must go to Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman who has been its 
Director since the beginning. 

Mr. President, I should like to request 
unanimous consent to place in the REc- 
orD at this point an article entitled ‘““Na- 
tional Science Foundation, a Ten-Year 
Résumé,” written by Dr. Waterman, 
which appeared in Science for May 6, 
1960, and which carefully describes the 
history of the NSF's first 10 years of 
operation. No one knows, of course, what 
the future holds, but I am sure that the 
next 10 years of the National Science 
Foundation will be even more auspicious 
than the first 10. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION: A 10-YEAR 
R&tsuM&—ItTs OBLIGATIONS IN SUPPORT OF 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING AND IN EVALUATING 
NATIONAL SCIENCE POLICY HAVE MULTIPLIED 


(By Alan T. Waterman, Director, National 
Science Foundation) 


The National Science Foundation’s first 
6 years were analyzed with scholarly thor- 
oughness by Dael Wolfie in Science in 1957.1 
I shall not attempt to review the fac- 
tual data concerning the organization and 
operations of the foundation that are given 
in detail in his article. I shall take up the 
narrative essentially where he left it, at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1958. Whatever I 
have to say concerning the earlier period will 
be from the special point of view of one who 
has been intimately involved in shaping the 
Foundation’s policies and operations during 
its formative years. 

As visualized by Vannevar Bush in 
“Science, the Endless Frontier,” and as de- 
fined by Congress in the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, the Foundation has 
two distinct sets of functions; one relates to 
the support of research and education 
through grants, fellowships, and other 
means, and the second involves the develop- 
ment of national science policy and the 
evaluation and correlation of the research 
activities of the Federal Government, as well 
as the correlation of its own program with 
those of other agencies, both public and pri- 
vate. There is a degree of difficulty in rec- 
onciling these two functions, because in 
planning and operating a research-support 
program the Foundation becomes to some 
extent an interested party with respect to 
the policy prescribed. Congress obviated 
this situation somewhat by denying the 
Foundation authority to perform research 
or to establish its own research laboratories. 

In the first or operational category, plan- 
ning and execution have been reasonably 
straightforward. Early in its history the 
Foundation adopted the grant as being the 
most flexible and effective means of support 
for basic scientific research. In the field of 
education it was decided that the graduate 
fellowship was the device that would pro- 
duce the most immediate results in terms of 
trained manpower. Within the budgetary 
limits imposed by Congress, the Foundation 
immediately launched a graduate fellowship 
program and a research-support program 
which embraced all the natural sciences and, 
later, selected areas in the social sciences. 

The policymaking functions, as well as 
the evaluation functions prescribed in the 
act were less susceptible of immediate and 
specific action, for reasons Wolfie pointed 
out. 

In “Science, the Endless Frontier,”” Bush 
had visualized that a National Research 


1D. Wolfie, Science 126, 335 (1957). 
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Foundation would be the principal, if not 
indeed, the sole, point of reference for Fed- 
eral support of basic or uncommitted re- 
search in the postwar period. In view of the 
brilliant success of the wartime Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, this 
was a logical plan for taking care of the 
Nation’s research needs in science. So ur- 
gent were these needs, however, particular- 
ly in the mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering departments of universities, and so 
urgent was the Nation’s need for scientific 
research that the provision of Federal sup- 
port could not await the outcome of the 5- 
year congressional debate over legislation to 
establish the National Science Foundation. 

The foresight of Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal in establishing the Office of Re- 
search and Inventions—which in 1946 be- 
came the statutory Office of Naval Research 
made it possible for the Navy to provide 
critically needed support for basic research at 
universities. This program was followed in 
short order by the programs of the Federal 
Security Agency, notably those of the U.S. 
Public Health Service and the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and those of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. When the National 
Science Foundation began to operate in 1951, 
initial policy had been formulated and active 
support of science was under way; and as a 
result there was pressing demand for (i) 
impartial support of basic research and 
training unrelated to such practical missions 
as defense and health and (ii) supervision, 
coordination, and policy determination 
among the growing and splintered research- 
support programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Equipped with a broad charter, a limited 
but growing staff, and an operating budget 
of $3.5 million, the new Foundation found 
itself under pressure almost immediately to 
start performing policymaking and evalua- 
tion functions. In addition, of course, it was 
expected to launch, as early as possible, pro- 
grams in support of basic research and edu- 
cation in the sciences. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL SCIFNCE POLICY 


In this situation, the National Science 
Board and the Director sought to define more 
specifically the role of the National Science 
Foundation in relation to other agencies. 
After extensive conferences between National 
Science Foundation staff members and the 
Bureau of the Budget and other agencies, 
the Foundation made a series of recommen- 
dations which were incorporated in Execu- 
tive Order No. 10521 of March 17, 1954.* 
The order states that the Foundation 
“shall * * * recommend to the President 
policies for the promotion and support of 
basic research and education in the sciences, 
including policies with respect to furnishing 
guidance toward defining the responsibilities 
of the Federal Government in the conduct 
and support of basic scientific research.” 

The order further directs that the Founda- 
tion shall be increasingly responsible for the 
support of general-purpose basic research 
but recognizes also the importance and de- 
sirability of having other agencies conduct 
their special basic research in fields closely 
related to their missions. The Foundation 
is not expected to have responsibility for 
the applied research and development pro- 
gram of other agencies; each agency is ac- 
countable for the scope and quality of its 
development efforts. 

The Executive order of March 13, 1959 
(sec. 6(b) ) further clarified the Foundation’s 
role as applying only to basic research. 
Within this more specialized framework, the 
Foundation has been steadily formulating 
national science policy in the course of day- 
to-day operations, frequently on the basis of 
agreement and understanding with other 
agencies. Those who insist that policy must 


?This executive order was later amended 
by Executive Order 10807, Mar. 13, 1959. 
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be handed down ready made in the form of 
@ proclamation or edict do not understand 
the nature of policy in the realm of science. 
To be workable, policy must evolve on the 
basis of experience; further, it must take 
fully into account the fundamental prin- 
ciples essential to the effective performance 
of research in science. 

In carrying out its obligations regarding 
the development of national science policy, 
the Foundation started from the premise 
that, in the broadest sense, national policy 
for science is a matter primarily to be de- 
termined by the scientists themselves. The 
scientists of the country are unquestionably 
the ones most capable of deciding what is 
best for progress in science, in the true mean- 
ing of the word. Policy in this sense should 
not be masterminded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any single agency. 

The Foundation has advocated, and has 
itself adopted, the fairly general Federal 
policy of providing support to basic research 
after consultation with leading scientists in 
their respective fields. This would appear 
to be the most direct way in which progress 
in science in the country can be determined 
by the scientists themselves. It is the 
method that is favored by the majority of 
working research scientists. In carrying out 
this policy, a given Federal agency inter- 
jects its own interests and priorities. 

In further development of science policy, 
the Foundation’s approach has been to ex- 
amine particular issues and to develop rec- 
ommendations through a variety of tech- 
niques and devices, as follows: 

1. The establishment of a special commit- 
tee, followed by the issuance of a report. 
The principal example here is the Founda- 
tion’s study, through two different commit- 
tees, of the problems of Government- 
university relationships. This study availed 
itself of the assistance of outside individuals 
and groups, the Foundation staff, members 
of the National Science Board, and repre- 
sentatives of other Government agencies. 
Another example is the work of the Founda- 
tion’s Special Commission on Rubber Re- 
search, which made recommendations on the 
role of the Government with respect to basic 
research in this field that were approved 
by both the President and Congress. 

2. Preparation of special reports on par- 
ticular subjects—for example, the Founda- 
tion report on “Basic Research—A National 
Resource” (1957). 

3. The use of experimental programs by 
the Foundation as a means of acquiring 
information and experience to provide a 
basis for policy recommendations. The 
various experimental programs in science 
education, such as the Physical Sciences 
Study Committee, are examples of this 
approach. 

4. Conduct of studies and issuance of re- 
ports upon request of the Executive Office 
of the President. The Foundation’s report 
on the role of the Federal Government in 
international science, its report on Federal 
support of research facilities, and its rec- 
ommendations regarding payment of indirect 
costs were prepared at the request of the 
Executive Office of the President. 

5. Sponsorship of legislation on particular 
problems. An outstanding example is the 
successful Foundation sponsorship of legis- 
lation to extend to all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment the authority to make grants for 
the support of basic research and the au- 
thority to vest title to research equipment 
with educational institutions. In this and 
other similar administrative policy matters 
the Interdepartmental Committee for Scien- 
tific Research and Development was helpful. 

In 1959 the Foundation compiled a list of 
some 50 science-policy items of a govern- 
mentwide, national character that it has rec- 
ommended or stressed. Drawn from a variety 
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of public statements and published reports, 
these include: (i) The need for increased sup- 
port of basic research; (ii) the need for 
increased opportunities and funds for basic 
research at Federal laboratories; (iii) greater 
stability and continuity in Federal support 
of basic research at universities; (iv) the 
need for diversity of sources of support of 
basic research in the Federal Government 
and need for basic research in support of 
development; (v) avoidance, to the extent 
possible, of large classified developmental 
undertakings by the Government at colleges 
and universities; (vi) payment of full indi- 
rect costs of federally sponsored research at 
universities and colleges; (vii) reasons for 
questioning the advisability of establishing a 
Department of Science and Technology; 
(viii) policy concerning loyalty of investiga- 
tors on basic research grants. 

Studies in support of policy: As back- 
ground data for its own research programs 
and for policy formulation concerning the 
role of the Federal Government in the sup- 
port of science, the Foundation established a 
continuing series of studies of the nature 
and extent of the national effort in research 
and development. Comprehensive surveys 
are made of the research and development 
effort of colleges and universities, and other 
nonprofit institutions and of industry. Ini- 
tiated for the year 1953-54, these surveys 
measure research and development in terms 
of (i) dollars expended, (ii) professional per- 
sonnel employed, and (iii) apportionment of 
effort between basic research, applied re- 
search, and development. With 1953-54 as 
the base year, future surveys will afford data 
to indicate trends and for other analytical 
purposes. These surveys are in addition to 
the Foundation’s analyses of the support of 
research and development by Federal agen- 
cies, published annually in “Federal Funds 
for Science.” The whole series carries out the 
Executive order “to make comprehensive 
studies and recommendations regarding the 
Nation’s research effort and its resources for 
scientific activities.” 

Questions are sometimes raised concern- 
ing the value of attempting a breakdown of 
research and development activities in this 
way. The objection is made that in the 
pursuit of specific objectives—as, for exam- 
ample, by technical industries—the planning 
and execution involve all three categories 
in close coordination. Furthermore, indi- 
viduals are often found who can participate 
effectively in all three areas. The latter are 
in much demand as project leaders and ad- 
ministrators of Government and industrial 
research and development. 

The Foundation believes that study of 
these categories is warranted for a number 
of reasons. Leaders in science and technol- 
ogy feel generally that more basic research 
could profitably be performed by Govern- 
ment and by industrial laboratories. Simi- 
larly, scientists and educators have ques- 
tioned the extent to which universities 
should engage in applied research and de- 
velopment, outside of certain areas such as 
engineering, medicine, and agriculture. 
Furthermore, it is desirable in any intelli- 
gent planning of science and technology to 
identify students with special aptitudes and 
to insure that such aptitudes are properly 
taken into account in the individuals’ career 
plans. But by far the most important con- 
sideration is the need to emphasize the im- 
portance of basic research itself. 

Under the increasing pressure to under- 
take and perfect critical developments in 
order to attain national or economic objec- 
tives, the emphasis is certain to be on the 
applications of science, particularly in view 
of budgetary and manpower limitations. 
Therefore, unless a determined effort is made 
to support basic research, developments will 
inevitably be undertaken prematurely, ca- 
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reer incentives will gravitate strongly toward 
applied science, and opportunities for mak- 
ing major scientific discoveries will be lost. 
Unfortunately, pressures to emphasize new 
developments, without corresponding em- 
phasis upon pure science—that is, basic re- 
search—tend to degrade the quality of the 
Nation’s technology in the long run, rather 
than to improve it. 

Under these circumstances the need for 
study and analysis of the facts is obvious. 


EVALUATION OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


A problem that matches in complexity the 
policy function is that of evaluation. The 
National Science Foundation Act makes the 
Foundation responsible for the evaluation of 
scientific research programs undertaken by 
agencies of the Federal Government and for 
a correlation of the Foundation’s scientific 
research programs with those undertaken by 
individuals and by public and private re- 
search groups. The Foundation has con- 
sistently pointed out, however, that it is un- 
realistic to expect one Federal agency to 
render judgment on the overall performance 
of another agency or department. 

The Foundation has chosen, instead, to ap- 
proach the problem through close liaison and 
exchange of information with other science 
agencies. The idea is to gain a comprehen- 
sive idea of the Federal programs and overall 
support of fields of science such as physics, 
mathematics, and biology. The adequacy of 
Federal support in each field may thus be 
considered. This procedure is implemented 
by the general technique of basing research 
support upon selection among applications 
or proposals received. By these measures the 
Foundation has endeavored to identify areas 
that are receiving inadequate support or 
which require attention for other reasons. 

It was discovered, for example, that syste- 
matic biology and, more recently, inorganic 
chemistry were being inadequately sup- 
ported. Word that the Foundation would be 
receptive to proposals in the fields of syste- 
matic biology has resulted in the rescue of 
this field from comparative neglect, and in 
all likelihood the same results will obtain 
with respect to inorganic chemistry. 

Another example will serve to illustrate 
this point. A few years after the close of 
World War II, both the Office of Naval Re- 
search and the Atomic Energy Commission 
were providing considerable support to re- 
search on low-temperature physics. When 
the time came that neither agency felt justi- 
fied in continuing its support at the existing 
level, the Foundation agreed to take over the 
major support of research in low-temperature 
physics. 

CRITICAL AREAS OF SCIENCE 

A related matter that will call for increas- 
ing attention on the part of the Federal 
Government and other sources of support 
for research and development is the ques- 
tion of special emphasis on particular areas 
of science. The issue frequently arises in 
determining critical areas or, from another 
point of view, in identifying gaps. In all 
developmental work, and in the search for 
areas of application, the importance of priori- 
ties of time and effort is an accepted fact. 
In pure science, the word priorities is inap- 
propriate and misleading. No field of science 
can properly be said to have priority over 
other fields, as science. However, at a given 
time, in a particular field of science, it is 
common to find special lines of inquiry that 
for the moment are making rapid progress 
or other lines of inquiry that are meeting 
difficulty. These considerations can be, and 
indeed are, taken into account both by in- 
dividual research scientists and by research 
agencies concerned in research support. 
Thus, at any time there may develop what 
might be termed “critical areas” that it is 
currently important to foster. If the urgency 
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is great, a conference on the subject may be 
in order, or possibly a thorough study under- 
taken to ascertain what special facilities, 
equipment, or training may be needed to 
encourage progress in the field. These are 
well-known techniques, in common use. It 
seems evident that, in years to come, increas- 
ing attention will be required along these 
lines, since there will undoubtedly be a tend- 
ency for groups of scientists to present for 
support plans and programs that represent 
their collective thinking. Agencies that pro- 
vide support will then have to evaluate the 
needs of different groups in the light of cur- 
rent available information and knowledge— 
and funds. However, the existence of spe- 
cial patterns for critical areas should not 
be allowed to alter the view that support of 
research, across all fields of science, should 
be carried on on a continuing basis. 


NEW MECHANISMS AND AGENCIES 


The tasks of policymaking, evaluation, and 
coordination have been further clarified by 
the establishment of new mechanisms and 
agencies that did not exist at the time Dael 
Wolfie’s article appears in 1957. 

In the fall of 1957, after the launching 
of the first Russian sputnik, President Eisen- 
hower called for redoubled efforts in science 
and technology, and steps were taken to 
strengthen the Government’s leadership with 
respect both to science and technology and 
to education in the sciences. The position 
of special assistant to the President for 
science and technology was created. The 
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President’s Science Advisory Committee was 
expanded and strengthened and undertook 
at once a series of studies covering significant 
aspects of the Government’s relationships to 
science, technology, and education. 

The science activities of the Department 
of State, which had been allowed to lapse, 
were revived. A science adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State was appointed, and science at- 
tachés were again placed in key diplomatic 
posts. 

Finally, in response to recommendations 
of his Science Advisory Committee, the Presi- 
dent signed an Executive order, in March 
1959, establishing the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology, to promote closer 
cooperation among Federal agencies in plan- 
ning their research and development pro- 
grams and to recommend ways in which the 
Federal Government can assist in advancing 
and strengthening the Nation’s scientific ef- 
forts asa whole. Represented on the Coun- 
cil are the Departments of Defense, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; the National Science 
Foundation; the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. Representatives of the 
Secretary of State and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget attend as observers. 

Thus, at the present time we have the 
following pattern: the National Science 
Foundation, with its National Science Board, 
has the primary responsibility for dealing 
with policy concerning Federal support of 
basic research throughout the country. 
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The Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology deliberates on matters of policy and 
program coordination and future planning 
among Federal agencies and makes recom- 
mendations to the President. The Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, compris- 
ing nongovernmental scientists and engi- 
neers, considers important scientific and 
technical matters in relation to Government 
policy, with special reference to national 
security. The special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for science and technology is available 
to the President at all times for advice or 
counsel on a wide range of scientific and 
technical matters. 


RATE OF OVERALL GROWTH 


During the first phase of its operations the 
National Science Foundation was occupied 
with its own structure and staffing, with the 
definition of its functions and responsibili- 
ties, and with providing a firm foundation 
for its two major programs—tesearch sup- 
port and education in the sciences. From 
the beginning it has also been steadily in- 
volved in policy determination both for it- 
self and in terms of Federal support of 
science. 

During its first 5 years the Foundation’s 
appropriation climbed slowly from an initial 
$3.5 million for the first year to $16 million 
for the fifth year, fiscal year 1956. In the 
second half of the decade there has been a 
marked upswing in appropriations, from $40 
million in fiscal year 1957 to the current 
level of $152,773,000 (see table 1). 


TABLE 1.—Total appropriations and obligations of the National Science Foundation for fiscal years 1952-60 (to the nearest thousand 
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1 Includes a $2,000,000 appropriation transfer from AEC for nuclear research 
reactors. 


In connection with the growth of appro- 
priations, note should be taken of the 
perspicacity of Congress in endeavoring to 
strengthen the programs in education in the 
sciences at least 2 years before launching of 
the Russian sputnik. In the summer of 
1955 the Foundation published a National 
Research Council study, “Soviet Professional 
Manpower,” which drew sobering compari- 
sons between the rates at which the United 
States and the Soviet Union were training 
scientists and technical manpower. Largely 
as a result of these findings Congress mark- 
edly increased the Foundation’s funds for 
education in the sciences. The total appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1957, $40 million, was 
more than double that for the preceding 
year. 

During the 10-year period since it was 
established, the Foundation has successively 
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outgrown three locations in Washington: a 
private residence (901 16th Street NW.), a 
former school (2144 California Street), and 
the old Cosmos Club at H Street and Madison 
Place. Its present headquarters, 1951 Con- 
stitution Avenue, became overcrowded al- 
most as soon as the Foundation moved in. 
Additional space has recently been acquired 
at 528 23d Street NW., and it is expected that 
further expansion will be necessary. 
SUPPORT OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 
With increased appropriations, the Founda- 
tion has been able to expand its activities 
in areas that have long needed attention and 
for which it had previously lacked funds. 
One of the first areas to claim its attention 
was the need for basic research facilities. In 
response to a request from the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1956, the Foundation undertook a 


21960 obligations estimated. 
3 Feasibility study for astrograph. 


study of the subject and published its find- 
ings in a report of June 1957, ‘Federal Sup- 
port of Physical Facilities and Major Equip- 
ment for the Conduct of Scientific Research.” 
The study pointed out that basic research 
today increasingly requires the use of iarge, 
complex, and expensive research tools. Al- 
though Government expenditures for re- 
search facilities since World War II have run 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars, for 
the most part these have been committed to 
practical research and hence have been avail- 
able only to a small degree for purposes of 
basic research. 

Traditionally, universities and other pri- 
vate research organizations have provided 
needed research tools from their own funds 
or from funds available from State or local 
sources. Now, however, the need for such 
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major equipment as nuclear reactors, high- 
energy particle accelerators, high-speed com- 
puters, and radio and optical telescopes is 
too great to be met from such local resources 
or even from the combined resources of sev- 
eral institutions. The report concluded that 
if American science were to advance at a 
satisfactory rate, Federal support of needed 
facilities would have to be provided. 

In embarking upon a program in support 
of facilities, the Foundation has r 
that each case must be judged on its indi- 
vidual merits. It is difficult to establish 
criteria that would be applicable in all cases. 
Factors taken into consideration include the 
urgency of the need, the national significance 
of the development, the availability of ade- 
quate personnel, and the degree and charac- 
ter of local backing. Recipient institutions 
are encouraged to participate financially to 
the extent possible. The Foundation has also 
recognized that in some situations the Fed- 
eral Government must continue to supply 
funds for operation and maintenance, in 
addition to funds for construction. 

The Foundation is presently supporting 
two major facilities in astronomy, the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory at 
Green Bank, W. Va., and the Kitt Peak Na- 
tional Observatory at Tucson, Ariz. Both of 
these projects were undertaken only after 
intensive studies by astronomers extending 
over a period of several years. Determination 
of the types of facilities and instruments 
needed was followed in each case by exhaus- 
tive search for suitable sites. 

Other facilities being supported by the 
Foundation include biological field stations, 
construction of an oceanographic research 
vessel, university computing facilities, uni- 
versity nuclear research equipment, and fa- 
cilities needed to expand research in the 
atmospheric sciences. 

Closely related to the facilities program is 
the recent graduate laboratory development 
program, under which the Foundation pro- 
vides funds on a matching basis for the 
modernization and equipment of research 
laboratories. Studies of the situation in- 
dicate that the graduate-level research lab- 
oratories of the Nation’s universities are 
obsolescent to a degree that is detrimental 
to the national basic research effort. The 
financial straits in which most of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning find themselves 
make it impossible for them to provide mod- 
ern, well-equipped laboratories entirely out 
of their own funds. 

This program was initiated in a modest 
way in fiscal year 1960 in the amount of 
$2 million. The budget for fiscal year 1961 
provides for a substantial increase in the 
support level for this area. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


The increases in the Foundation’s appro- 
priation are reflected in the research support 
program in several ways. First, and most 
obvious, is the growth in the total number 
of grants awarded, growth in the percentage 
of proposals supported, and increases in the 
amount and duration of the average grant 
(see table 2). In fiscal year 1952 the Foun- 
dation was supporting 8 percent of all pro- 
posals received, for a total of $1.074 million. 
In the current fiscal year, support is pro- 
vided for 26 percent of the proposals re- 
ceived, for a total value of $57.819 million. 
In 1953, the average grant was $10,300, for an 
average period of 1.9 years. In 1960, the 
average grant was $30,500, for an average 
period of 2.3 years. These figures indicate 
that the Foundation, with its increased 
funds, is able to support individual projects 
more fully than before and that greater 
stability in support is being achieved 
through a gradual increase in the life of the 
average grant. It should be noted, however, 
that if the funds available for the support of 
research have risen, so too has the demand. 
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To date, the Foundation has not been able 
to support more than one-third of all the 
meritorious proposals received. 


TaBLe 2.—Comparison of research proposals 
considered and supported in the biological 
and medical sciences: mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences; and social 
sciences (weather modification and ant- 
arctic research not included) 


Proposals for Per- 
research grants cent- | Average| Aver- 
Fiscal |__ age of | amount | age life 
year sup- | of grants/ of grant 
Con- Sup- port | awarded 
sidered | ported 
Thou- | Thou- 
sands sands Years 
WR. cc $13,300 | $1,074 8.0 | $11, 156 1.9 
1053...... 17, 478 1, 813 10.4 10, 540 1.9 
3, 999 14.7 11, 100 2.5 
7, 855 20.6 13, 350 2.7 
9, 493 17.5 13, 641 2.1 
14, 979 19.1 14, 934 ai 
18, 630 14.7 17, 000 2.1 
43, 644 24.3 25, 900 2.3 
57, 819 26.1 30, 500 2.3 





Up to the present, support for basic re- 
search has been divided approximately equal- 
ly between the mathematical, physical, and 
engineering sciences and the biological and 
medical sciences, but beginning with 1960, 
the balance is weighted somewhat on the 
side of the physical sciences. 

Support for basic research in the social 
sciences, initially divded between the two 
natural science divisions, began at a very 
modest, experimental level below $50,000. 
In 1958, the program was given the status 
of a separate program, and support was at 
the level of $725,000. At the end of 1958, the 
National Science Board approved the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Social Sciences, and 
in the current year support has risen to $1.6 
million. Only those projects are supported 
that are susceptible to scientific approach 
and that are truly fundamental in charac- 
ter. 

Thus, the Foundation is prepared to sup- 
port research of this type in such fields as 
archeology, economics, philosophy of science, 
linguistics, social anthropology, demography, 
history of science, and social psychology. 

Methods of research support: The general 
pattern under which Federal agencies sup- 
port research at institutions outside the Fed- 
eral Government, particularly universities, 
originated with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development during the war and 
provided the means whereby the Federal 
Government could benefit from important 
research carried on outside its own labora- 
tories. The principle was developed and ex- 
panded by the Office of Naval Research and 
the National Institutes of Health after the 
war and adopted by other agencies, such as 
the Army, Air Force, and Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Briefly, the method is this: The Govern- 
ment encourages or invites research pro- 
posals from individuals or groups of scien- 
tists, submitted through their institutions. 
With the help of individual reviewers in the 
field involved and of advisory panels ap- 
pointed by the agency for this purpose, the 
Federal agency selects for support those that 
are judged to have the greatest scientific 
merit. The Foundation also has statutory 
divisional committees for overall review of 
programs in the three major areas of life 
sciences, physical sciences, and scientific per- 
sonnel and education, and a recently ap- 
pointed committee to operate in similar 
fashion for these social sciences. 

Incidentally, the Foundation’s efficiency in 
acting upon grants has been considerably 
enhanced by the congressional action last 
year in amending the National Science Foun- 
dation Act to permit the Board to delegate 
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authority to the director and its executive 
committee to approve grants and contracts 
in certain situations. The delegation of 
authority has since been implemented by 
Board action. 

The so-called project method of research 
support has a number of advantages. Prop- 
erly interpreted, the plan is flexible and may 
be applied to narrowly defined problems in 
science or to broad areas. It enables the 
Government to move in freely with the sup- 
port needed for promising and significant 
undertakings of current interest. It pro- 
vides for a national program in the sciences, 
utilizes the advice of the scientists in each 
field, and is based upon the significance and 
merit of the research proposed and the com- 
petence of the investigators. Since each 
grant and contract requires the official en- 
dorsement of the investigator’s institution, 
the plan has evolved with the concurrence 
of the Nation’s universities and has had a 
most important indirect effect in helping to 
strengthen such institutions, In fact, such 
aid has often been of critical importance, 
particularly for the smaller schools. 

The chief drawbacks of this method of 
research support are its failure thus far to 
provide full indirect costs and the difficul- 
ties it creates in departmental administra- 
tion. It has also been criticized on the 
grounds that the reviewing process is slow 
and that the resulting program is too con- 
servative. 

In reply to these criticisms it can only be 
said that the slowness of the process is the 
price one pays for operating on the basis of 
consultation and advice, rather than master- 
minding the system from Washington. Prob- 
ably it is offset by the great advantage of 
having the Nation’s scientific research and 
development problems widely understood by 
scientists as they participate in the solu- 
tion of these problems. If the final results 
are conservative, it is because groups in gen- 
eral tend to become conservative; but each 
agency, including the Foundation, is re- 
sponsible for guarding against the coiiserva- 
tism that is apt to result from too much 
committee advice. 

Breadth in project support: With the in- 
creased sums available to it for support pur- 
poses, the Foundation is now able to make 
more grants of the broader type, often cut- 
ting across two or more departments of a 
university. 

Some of the recent grants in this category 
may be of interest. A $700,000 grant 
awarded to the University of Pennsylvania 
will further research being conducted *by 
Britton Chance, director of the Johnson 
Foundation for Medical Physics, which ap- 
plies concepts of chemistry and physics to 
the biological problem of regulation of 
metabolism within the cell. 

A study of the slavemaking behavior of 
ants and its populational consequences is 
one part of a broad program of “Thesis Re- 
search in Population Ecology” being directed 
by Thomas Park of the department of zo- 
ology of the University of Chicago. The 
Foundation will contribute support to the 
extent of $46,700 for the 3-year period. 

Scientists at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology will undertake a concerted at- 
tack upon the problem of the production and 
nature of plasmas. Included are studies on 
gaseous electronics processes, plasma statics, 
magnetohydrodynamics of compressible and 
incompressible fluids, ionospheric physics, 
and some branches of astrophysics. This 
program, which is under the direction of Wil- 
liam P. Allis, is being supported by the 
Foundation with a 3-year grant in the 
amount of $932,000. 

In the field of solid-state physics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has under- 
taken a large interdisciplinary program cen- 
tered about a better understanding of the 
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nature of low-temperature phase transitions. 
Several departments will participate in this 
project, which is being supported by the 
Foundation at a level of approximately $400,- 
000 for a 2-year period. 

Two major projects in atmospheric physics 
will operate on similar lines. At Harvard 
the Foundation is supporting a program of 
atmospheric studies in the general area of 
physics, applied physics, and applied mathe- 
matics. The purpose of the program is to 
build a small, competent group of workers 
to engage in aspects of atmospheric study 
that can be advantageously treated by de- 
ductive scientific methods. The ultimate 
hope is that students trained in the dis- 
ciplines of physical science will regularly 
enter the field. The work is under the direc- 
tion of Richard M. Goody and is being sup- 
ported by the Foundation for a 3-year period 
at the level of $172,000. At the University 
of Chicago advantage is being taken of the 
presence of a group of cloud physicists to es- 
tablish a program of cloud-physics research 
dealing with the water resources of clouds. 
The research covers all the factors believed 
to be important in precipitation mechanisms, 
The Foundation grant for this program is 
$383,700 for a 3-year period, 


TaBLE 3.—Distribution of funds for educa- 
tion in the sciences by major program for 
the period 1952-60, inclusive 


Obligations} Percentage 


Major program (millions) of total 
obligations 
ssc aceonaiudesen $89. 8 51.2 
ae Yo a nen aes 43.3 24.9 
jal projec science edu- 
toot ee eee 21.2 12.1 
Course content improvement..- 13.5 27 
Scientific manpower -------.-- 3.0 Ae 
Other obligations--...........- 46 2.6 
Total obligations (1952- 
i Apion csnesetend ean 175. 4 100.0 
Institutional grants for research: The 


fact that Federal agencies have based their 
support of research at educational institu- 
tions on the principle of grant or contract 
for a particular research project judged pri- 
marily on its scientific merits has led to 
an increasing lack of flexibility among uni- 
versity science departments in the planning 
and administration of their own research. 
As an experimental approach toward a solu- 
tion of this problem, the Foundation is 
planning to initiate institutional grants to 
aid institutions in fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities for developing and maintaining 
sound, well-balanced programs of scentific 
research and research-training activities 
without precisely specifying what activities 
are to be undertaken with the funds. The 
amount of such grants allowable to a par- 
ticular institution for a given year will be 
5 percent of the payments to that institu- 
tion through basic research grants from the 
Foundation during the preceding year. 
Such institutional grants would be made on 
request and without requiring a prior state- 
ment regarding the use of the funds by 
the institution. A report on how the funds 
were used, however, would be requested. 
The proportion of research funds distributed 
by the Foundation for research purposes 
among all types of institutions will not be 
changed by this plan; the plan is cesigned 
to allow each institution to exercise a 
greater degree of initiative with respect to 
its needs in scientific activities. 


PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION IN THE SCIENCES 


Between the time of passage of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, and 
the end of fiscal year 1960 the Foundation’s 
Division of Scientific Personnel and Educa- 
tion will have obligated an estimated $175 
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million for the support and administration 
of programs directly related to the improve- 
ment of education in the sciences. 

These programs have been directed toward 
the solution of problems in the following 
four broad categories: (i) support of stu- 
dents of science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering, including support of students at 
graduate levels and above, and support of 
programs for students at the undergraduate 
level and below; (ii) aid to teachers of 
science, mathematics, and engineering, in- 
cluding teachers of science and mathematics 
at the secondary school level and below and 
teachers of science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering at the college level and above; (iii) 
the content of science courses; and (iv) pub- 
lic understanding of science. 

Approximately half of the available funds 
has been used for the training of secondary 
school teachers of science and mathematics. 
The next largest share—about one-fifth of 
the total—has been used in programs for the 
training of students at the graduate level 
and above, primarily in the fellowship pro- 
grams. About one-fourth of the funds has 
been used in programs for students at the 
undergraduate level and below, for course 
content improvement, and for the training of 
college teachers. 

The primary objective, toward which all 
the program activities in science education 
are directed, is to insure an adequate supply 
of competent scientists and engineers by 
maintaining a high level of excellence in sci- 
ence education in the face of expanding en- 
rollments, rapid changes in science itself, 
and the growing need for the products of 
scientific research and development. The 
demands upon the educational system have 
been growing faster than they can be met 
through the traditional processes. Extraor- 
dinary methods, therefore, have had to be de- 
veloped to assist the educational system in 
the solution of its problems. 

In developing its various programs in edu- 
cation in the sciences, the Foundation has 
been guided by certain broad principles. Its 
first responsibility has been to work with the 
ablest people concerned with improving edu- 
cation in the sciences in defining problems to 
be solved and in seeking solution to these 
problems. All decisions with respect both to 
broad programs and to specific grants are 
made on the basis of continuous consulta- 
tion with members of the scientific and edu- 
cational community. The Foundation is 
concerned with the substance of science, 
mathematics, and engineering, and its pro- 
grams are designed to encourage the leading 
scholars in these fields to take an active part 
in seeking solutions to problems which bear 
on the improvement of subject-matter in- 
struction. The Foundation has had con- 
stantly before it the accepted American prin- 
ciple of local control of education and has 
observed this principal in its operations. 
Other Federal agencies, universities, private 
foundations, and industrial organizations are 
also concerned with education in the sciences 
and are working toward the same goal. It 
is our hope and objective that the activities 
of these several groups may supplement each 
other in a constructive way. 

Let us consider briefly the principal Foun- 
dation programs under the Division of Scien- 
tific Personnel and Education. These include 
fellowships, institutes, special projects in 
science education, public understanding of 
science, course-content improvement, and 
scientific manpower. 

The fellowship program: The fellowship 
program is the oldest support program of the 
Foundation. It was inaugurated in 1952 by 
the predoctoral and regular postdoctoral pro- 
grams with a budget of $1.4 million—almost 
half the Foundation’s appropriation for that 
year. As new needs have become apparent, 
additional programs have been added: in 
1956, the senior postdoctoral program; in 
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1957, the science faculty program; in 1959, 
the cooperative graduate teaching assistants, 
and secondary school teachers programs. By 
the end of fiscal year 1960, approximately $43 
million will have been used for support cf 
graduate students and advanced scholars 
through these seven fellowship programs. 
After awards have been made for 1960, an ap- 
proximate total of 13,000 graduate students 
and advanced scholars in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering will have received 
awards, from among about 50,000 applica- 
tions. 

It should be noted, also, that the high 
standards of selection for Foundation fellow- 
ships have resulted in widespread interest in 
the applicants, with the result that many of 
the unsuccessful applicants for Founda- 
tion fellowships have received awards from 
other sources. This is particularly true in 
the case of applicants included in the honor- 
able-mention lists published by the Founda- 
tion each year. 

The institutes programs: The institutes 
programs were inaugurated in 1953 with two 
experimental projects for college teachers— 
one in mathematics at the University of Colo- 
rado and one in physics at the University of 
Minnesota. In 1954 the experiment was 
broadened somewhat to include high school 
teachers. In 1956 the academic year insti- 
tutes program for high school teachers 
started with two institutes—one at Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and one at the University of Wisconsin; and 
in 1959 a similarly limited and experimental 
program was started for college teachers. 
The inservice institutes were inaugurated in 
1957 for high school teachers and in 1959 for 
elementary school teachers. 

During this overall period there has been 
rapid growth in the funds available for the 
institutes and subsequently in the number 
of institutes that could be provided. Be- 
cause of the special interest of Congress in 
improvement opportunities for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics, in re- 
cent years a substantial percentage of the 
funds available for education in the sciences 
has been devoted to the institutes programs. 
The high point was in 1957, when the in- 
stitutes accounted for 65.6 percent of the 
total program. With the large general in- 
crease in appropriations and the adjustment 
of program support, however, the share of 
total funds for institutes has declined cur- 
rently to 51 percent, which brings it more 
nearly in balance with other programs. By 
the close of 1960 some 72,000 teachers will 
have participated in these programs, 

It is still much too early to be able to 
make a valid assessment of these ams, 
but it is cause for some satisfaction that 
through this means a significant proportion 
of the secondary school teachers of science 
and mathematics will have had some oppor- 
tunity to become informed about current 
trends in their fields, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with new labor- 
atory methods, 

A fundamental and long-range problem, 
of course, is that of providing more adequate 
original training for such teachers. Clearly, 
we cannot expect to continue indefinitely 
“retraining” teachers whose preparatory 
training has been inadequate. This, how- 
ever, is a problem that lies outside the 
Foundation’s purview and brings us back 
once more to the principle of local control 
of education; it is at the local level that the 
problem must be faced. 

Special projects in science education: 
Programs included in this category are 
grouped generally as follows: (i) programs 
directed toward secondary school students; 
(ii) college programs and teacher-improve- 
ment programs; and (iii) public under- 
standing of science. 

Programs in the first category are designed 
to supplement the secondary scheol students’ 
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classroom training in science by providing 
visiting scientists, State academies of science, 
and summer training for students of special 
ability and aptitude. The program also 
makes available science materials, through 
the media of the traveling science libraries, 
and traveling science demonstration lec- 
tures. It supports cooperative college-school 
and school science clubs. 

Under college and teacher-improvement 
programs, opportunities are provided for un- 
dergraduate students in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering to obtain expe- 
rience in research laboratories, through the 
undergraduate science education program. 
Students in small colleges are brought into 
contact with eminent scholars from other 
institutions through the visiting scientists 
program. To assist teachers, various ex- 
perimental activities have been designed, 
such as conferences and special academic- 
year programs and the program for research 
participation. 

From a small beginning of $20,000 in 1953, 
support for the special projects rose slow- 
ly to something over $8.5 million in 1959 
and more than $10 million in 1960. In- 
creased support is based upon the expansion 
of old programs that have proved their 
worth and the apparent success of some of 
the new ones launched last year. 

Public understanding of science: Progress 
in science depends to a considerable extent 
on public understanding and support of a 
sustained program of science education and 
research. At the present time, science is 
generally mistakenly identified in the pub- 
lic mind with the results of applied research 
and technology—spectacular developments 
such as space vehicles and weapons systems; 
with the applications of research to the cure 
of disease; and with the bewildering array 
of modern machines and gadgets that are 
advertised on every side. 

There is inadequate understanding of the 
role of basic research and its fundamental 
relationship to progress in engineering and 
technology. 

The Foundation has broadly construed 
education in the sciences to include, also, 
education of the public. The increasing 
significance of science and technology in 
relation to public policy, both national and 
international, has made it urgent that the 
level of scientific literacy on the part of 
the general public be markedly raised. In 
order to participate fully in the democratic 
process through intelligent voting, citizens 
must have at least a general knowledge and 
understanding of the nature of science and 
its implications for the national defense and 
welfare. 

This is a relatively new area, and there is 
little experience to guide us in the choice 
and methods and techniques that will serve 
the purpose. To date, the Foundation has 
supported a limited number of conferences 
and institutes in which scientists and 
science writers have been brought together 
for the purpose of discussing the problems 
of communicating science to the layman. It 
is planned to expand these efforts and to en- 
list the support and advice of influential edi- 
tors of the general-information media as 
well as the aid of the scientific community 
and such organizations as the AAAS and the 
professional scientific societies. The pro- 
gram was initiated in 1959 with a budget of 
$5,000, but as much as $200,000 may be ex- 
pended for these purposes by the end of 
1960. 

Course content improvement: Comparable 
in importance to the need for aid to stu- 
dents and to teachers of science is the need 
for improvements in curriculums and course 
content. As a result of early studies of the 
subject, the dimensions of the problem be- 
gan to emerge. Science must not be poorly 
taught at any level or in any field. Atten- 
tion must therefore be given to the content 
of science and mathematics courses, from 
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the elementary courses in general science 
through graduate courses in highly special- 
ized fields. 

The Foundation has approached this prob- 
lem in a number of ways. Support has been 
given to relatively small projects in limited 
areas where useful results can be anticipated. 
For example, the American Meteorological 
Society has been awarded a grant to enable 
its editorial board to prepare a series of 
monographs on such subjects as “The Earth 
and the Sun,” “High Atmosphere,” “Climate 
and Man,” “Oceans and Air Currents,” and 
other subjects designed to interest high 
school and college students in the field of 
meteorology. 

At the other end of the scale, a high level 
of support has been given outstanding in- 
vestigators to enable them to attack a major 
problem in force. The work qgone by the 
Physical Sciences Study Committee at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology is an ex- 
ample. This project, which was initiated in 
November 1956, has produced an entirely 
new approach to the teaching of physics, 
with a new syllabus, new textbooks, and a 
wide variety of new teaching aids and new 
methods and techniques of demonstration. 
The course was tried out experimentally in 
the 1957-58 school year, with eight teachers 
presenting the entire course. 

The number of teachers using the course 
has increased in each succeeding year, and 
special summer institutes supported by the 
foundation have trained teachers in its use. 
In September of 1960 the materials developed 
by the committee will be made available to 
all interested schools through Educational 
Services, Inc,. of Watertown, Mass., a non- 
profit organization founded in September 
1958. 

The success of the course revision work 
in physics prompted a similar large-scale ef- 
fort in mathematics, guided by the school 
mathematics study group, operating with 
headquarters at Yale University. The chem- 
istry curriculum is being worked on by two 
groups, the chemical bond approach com- 
mittee at Earlham College and the chemical 
educational materials study at Harvey Mudd 
College. The biological sciences curriculum 
study has its headquarters at the University 
of Colorado. 

Here again we have the pattern of an ex- 
perimental beginning of only a few thousands 
of dollars up until 1957-58 (when the figures 
climbed above the half-million mark) and a 
continuing increase to the current year, in 
which it has seemed wise to invest $6 million 
in these programs. 

The comprehensive review and revision of 
the four major science courses—physics, 
mathematics, chemistry, and biology—is un- 
questionably one of the most significant de- 
velopments in the teaching of science in 
this country. Courses that are out of date 
by as much as 30 to 40 years are being 
brought abreast of modern developments. 
In the process of working together on this 
task, university scientists and secondary 
school teachers and administrators have come 
to see each other’s problems and points of 
view as they could have in no other way. 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Responsibility for the operation and main- 
tenance of the National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel was transferred to 
the National Science Foundation by the 
Foundation’s enabling legislation. The reg- 
ister provides records of location and of 
training, scientific specializations, and other 
qualifications of approximately 185,000 se- 
lected scientists and engineers and is de- 
signed to insure that timely information is 
available, in case of need, on the numbers 
and characteristics of scientists and other 
technically trained persons in the United 
States. The Foundation’s scientific man- 
power section is also engaged in continuing 
studies designed to provide basic data on 
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scientific and technical personnel generally. 
This program is currently being supported at 
a level somewhat below $1 million. 

Other sources of Federal support for edu- 
cation: In addition to the programs of the 
National Science Foundation, major contri- 
butions to science education are made by a 
number of other agencies, including the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The National Defense Education Act, 
for example, provides significant help under 
the graduate fellowship program, the student 
loan program, and to some extent under titles 
III and VII. 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS IN SCIENCE 


The scope of the Foundation’s interna- 
tional activities in science broadened consid- 
erably during the second half of the decade. 
The International Geophysical Year marked 
the first time that the Foundation had par- 
ticipated in international scientific activities 
on a large scale, and it also represented the 
Foundation’s first opportunity to coordinate 
a major activity being undertaken by a num- 
ber of Government agencies. The scientific 
and technical program for the United States 
was developed and directed by the U.S. Na- 
tional Committee for the IGY, under the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. At the request 
of the academy, the Foundation initiated 
consideration of IGY support by the Federal 
Government and, upon affirmative decision, 
secured and administered Federal funds 
totaling $43.5 million. The Foundation also 
served as coordinator of Government inter- 
ests in the program; these involved not only 
direct participation by Government agencies 
but also, quite often, matters of broad na- 
tional policy that arise in an international 
program. 

As an aftermath of the IGY, both indi- 
viduals and Government agencies have been 
encouraged to carry on research that extends 
certain aspects of the IGY work. Under the 
general label of International Geophysical 
Cooperation, the program is being coordi- 
nated at the international level by the 
Comité International Géophysique of ICSU. 
This special committee is composed of the 
four unions principally involved: the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
the International Scientific Radio Union, the 
International Union of Astronomers, and the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics. So far as administration is con- 
cerned, the IGC is not a package program. 
Instead, the Foundation accepts proposals in 
areas where coordinated global research is of 
special importance, and these are then ap- 
praised as part of the regular program of 
research grants. 

Antarctic research: A major outgrowth of 
the IGY has been the continuing research 
programs in the Antarctic being carried on by 
the 12 nations who participated in the IGY 
antarctic program. General scientific recom- 
mendations for the area are made by the 
Special Committee on Antarctic Research 
(SCAR) of ICSU. The U‘S. program is being 
developed, funded, and coordinated by the 
National Science Foundation. The latter 
looks primarily to the Committee on Polar 
Research of the National Academy of Sciences 
for program recommendations, and the 
Foundation also considers proposals from 
qualified scientists interested in carrying out 
such research. The Foundation works with 
the Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Antarctic to coordinate the research activi- 
ties of other agencies, such as the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Weather Bureau, 
and the Geological Survey, and provides 
them with funds for their participation in 
antarctic research. Grants are also made to 
universities and various interested research 
organizations to complete the program of 
scientific activities in the Antarctic. To 
date, Congress has appropriated $10 million 
for the post-IGY program in the Antarctic. 
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The Navy, which has from the beginning 
provided all logistic support for antarctic 
research, continues to do so with distinc- 
tion under the new program and is in com- 
mand of operations in the area. The cost of 
this logistic support is, of course, consider- 
ably greater than the cost of the actual 
scientific program. 

International science education: Begin- 
ning in 1959, the Foundation undertook a 
modest program designed to foster interna- 
tional cooperation and improve communica- 
tions among nations with respect to problems 
of science education and scientific man- 
power. Appropriate professional groups in 
the various disciplines were given support for 
a study and evaluation of science subject 
matter offered in foreign educational sys- 
tems, with the objective of improving science 
curriculums in this country. Distinguished 
foreign scholars were brought here to visit 
the various institutes sponsored by the 
Foundation. Advanced students and scien- 
tists have received Foundation support to 
permit them to participate in international 
educational programs. For example, a grant 
was made to the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, for American participation in an 
international summer institute in quantum 
chemistry. 

These various small programs have fur- 
nished experience that will guide us in the 
development and enlargement of future pro- 
grams in international science education. 

Other international scientific activities: 
Amendments to the National Science Foun- 
dation Act which were passed by Congress 
last year permit the Foundation to cooperate 
in international scientific activities, whereas 
previously it was limited to research activ- 
ities. The amendments also permit the 
Foundation, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, to grant fellowships or make 
other arrangements with foreign nationals 
for scientific study or scientific work in the 
United States. Under its existing and ex- 
tended authority, and with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, the Foundation 
plans to expand its international activities 
on a modest scale. 

The Foundation hopes to place, later on, 
appropriately qualified persons at oversea 
locations to carry out short-term studies in 
limited areas of science that are of interest 
and importance to both the United States 
and the foreign country. Eventually, it is 
hoped, qualified persons can be placed over- 
seas for longer periods for the purpose of 
conducting and maintaining continuous con- 
tact with the scientific communities of other 
countries. 

As funds are made available, it may be 
possible, also, to afford greater support to 
certain appropriate types of research and re- 
search facilities abroad. 


SCIENCE INFORMATION 


The scope and importance of the scientific 
information problem is something of which 
the Foundation has been aware since the be- 
ginning. Early attempts were made to study 
certain aspects of the problem, and, with 
the extremely limited funds available, sup- 
port was given to small projects directed to- 
ward this end. This was increased as the 
Overall appropriation grew, but a really 
major effort in the field of scientific informa- 
tion was made possible by almost simulta- 
neous action by the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. 

In December 1958 the White House re- 
leased a special report of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee on “Improving 
the Availability of Scientific and Technical 
Information in the United States.” After 
emphasizing the importance of the problem, 
the President’s Committee recommended 
that the National Science Foundation ex- 
pand its scientific information program to 
strengthen and coordinate existing govern- 
mental and private efforts in this field. 
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This recommendation was later implemented 
by Executive Order No. 10807 of March 13, 
1959. The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, under title IX, directed the Foun- 
dation to establish a science information 
service. The act also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a 19-member Science Informa- 
tion Council whose members, Government 
and non-Government, would represent a 
broad range of skills and experience in the 
problems of the communications needs of 
scientists. The Office of Science Information 
Service was formally established in the 
Foundation on December 11, 1958, and the 
Science Information Council first met in 
February 1959. 

The program activities of the Office of 
Science Information Service fall generally 
in five categories: (i) storage and retrieval 
systems and mechanical translation; (ii) 
scientific publications; (iii) unpublished-re- 
search information; (iv) scientific data and 
reference centers; and (v) foreign science 
information. Through these several pro- 
grams the Foundation seeks to increase the 
dissemination of existing materials by help- 
ing to provide for prompt publication of re- 
search results, for reference aids and in- 
formation centers of various kinds, and for 
translations of significant scientific papers 
in languages not widely understood by 
American scientists. 

Research on information problems. The 
Foundation is supporting a slowly growing 
body of research on new approaches to the 
information problem. Most of the research 
is concerned with exploration of ways to 
use machines in information processing 
tasks, such as the organization, storage, and 
searching of scientific information and the 
translation of scientific publications from 
foreign languages into English. Before ma- 
chines can process the texts of documents, 
however, for either mechanized information 
searching systems or mechanical translation 
systems, more precise knowledge of syntax 
and semantics is needed. Therefore, cur- 
rent research activities in these areas are 
extending our understanding of language 
in the expectation that ultimately machines 
will be able to handle linguistic data. 

A Research Information Center and Ad- 
visory Service on Information Processing has 
been established jointly with the National 
Bureau of Standards, with some financial 
support from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. The purpose of the new center is 
to bring together research and development 
data on methods and equipment for the au- 
tomatic processing of scientific information. 
The center will also endeavor to foster closer 
cooperation among the groups in industry, 
the private foundations, the universities, the 
professional societies, and the agencies of the 
Federal Government that are concerned with 
developing and improving methods for rapid 
and efficient handling of large volumes of 
information. 

In this same area, the Foundation is issu- 
ing regularly two publications designed to 
disseminate information on the scientific in- 
formation field and foster cooperation 
among research workers in that field. “Cur- 
rent Research and Development in Scientific 
Documentation” is issued semiannually as a 
guide to current projects both here and 
abroad, while “Non-Conventional Technical 
Information Systems in Current Use” reports 
on information systems that embody new 
principles for the organization of subject 
matter or employ automatic equipment for 
storage and search. 

In the support of scientific publications, 
temporary or emergency aid is given to pri- 
mary journals and abstracting and indexing 
services; also, funds are provided for the 
preparation or publication of significant 
monographs, reviews, and reference works 
that could not be made generally available 
without subsidy. 
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Support of this kind is granted on the 
basis of the needs of the scientific commu- 
nity and sound economic planning for the 
publication. 

Among the scientific journals partially 
supported by the Foundation are two new 
experimental periodicals, “Physical Review 
Letters’ and ‘Wildlife Disease.” The first is 
designed to provide rapid, low-cost publica- 
tion of short, up-to-the-minute articles on 
physics research. The latter is the first jour- 
nal to be published only in microform. The 
purpose of this journal is to explore author, 
reader, and librarian reaction to microform 
as a means of publishing research results at 
greatly reduced costs. 

The Foundation is also seeking to make 
unpublished research information more ac- 
cessible. The principal sources of such in- 
formation are research reports and memo- 
randums of Government and private insti- 
tutions, theses and dissertations, and papers 
presented at scientific conferences. An ex- 
ample of Foundation activities in this area 
is the recently initiated series of inventories 
of information activities of those Federal 
agences that operate major scientific infor- 
mation programs. Four surveys in this se- 
ries, covering the Department of Agriculture, 
the Office of Naval Research, some programs 
of the Department of Commerce, and the 
Government Printing Office, have been pub- 
lished, and others are in various stages of 
preparation. 

Two examples of data and reference cen- 
ters supported by the Foundation are the 
Office of Critical Tables (OCT) of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Bio- 
Sciences Information Exchange (BSIE) of 
the Smithsonian Institution. The OCT, 
wholly supported by the Foundation, is a 
coordinating and information center on 
projects engaged in developing critical physi- 
cal data of all kinds. The BSIE, supported 
by the Foundation and other interested 
agencies, functions as a repository of knowl- 
edge on who is working on what in the bio- 
logical sciences. 

Plans are now being developed, with the 
aid of the Federal Council on Science and 
Technology, for broadening the information 
exchange at the Smithsonian Institution to 
include the physical sciences and possibly, at 
a later date, the social sciences as well. 

Foreign science information: The Founda- 
tion is supporting the cover-to-cover trans- 
lation of 35 key U.S.S.R. scientific journals. 
Support is also being given the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center for the acquisition of 
approximately 2,300 “hard-to-get” foreign 
biological and chemical journals. 

A series of studies is being made that will 
provide information on the organization, 
characteristics, and generation of scientific 
information in every major geographic area 
of the world. Studies currently underway 
or planned concern the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Japan, Indonesia, mainland China, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 

The Foundation is coordinating a program, 
involving several Federal agencies, whereby 
foreign currencies accruing to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through saies of surplus agricul- 
tural products will be used to support proj- 
ects abroad for translating foreign-language 
publications into English. 

In order to provide an effective means of 
exchanging information among groups work- 
ing in the scientific information field, the 
foundation issues a bimonthly bulletin, 
Science Information Notes. This bulletin 
reports national and international develop- 
ments and will, it is hoped, assist in pro- 
moting increased cooperation and coordina- 
tion among scientific information services. 


CONCLUSION 


In any assessment of the role and accom- 
plishments of the Foundation during its first 
decade, it is necessary to consider the broader 
question of Federal policy determination 
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with respect to research support, research 
facilities, and the development and use of 
scientific manpower. Policy, in turn, must 
be evaluated in terms of (i) the general prin- 
ciples to be followed, (ii) the organization 
of the Federal Government for science and 
technology, and (iii) the effectiveness of 
the organization and operations in accom- 
plishing the desired objectives. Let me sum- 
marize briefly the conclusions discussed 
above with respect to each of these points. 

General principles: The first principle in 
national science policy, as interpreted by the 
Foundation, is the critical importance of 
basic research for progress in science and 
technology. It is only through comprehen- 
sive support of basic research in all the fields 
of science that one can discover the poten- 
tialities for application that are so important 
in the competitive technology of today. Be- 
cause basic research is an essential factor in 
the advanced training of scientists and engi- 
neers, and because the university is the 
natural home of basic research, it is clear 
that major attention must always be paid 
to the support of basic research in colleges 
and universities. 

The support of basic research is relatively 
inexpensive. The t costs of re- 
search and development arise out of expen- 
sive developmental programs, such as ballis- 
tic missiles, especially when these are 
undertaken on a crash basis. Since there is 
bound to be an upper limit to the amount 
of money available for science and technol- 
ogy, it is obvious that needed economies 
should be effected through careful selection 
of the developments to be undertaken. But 
it is false economy to curtail the basic re- 
search that uncovers leads for future de- 
velopments. 

In the support of basic research there are 
three important considerations: Progress of 
science, development of the individual, and 
strengthening and development of the in- 
stitutions where research is done. 

By and large, the Federal Government has 
paid the most attention to the first two 
categories. The progress of science has been 
advanced by the so-called research projects 
system, which permits an individual or a 
group to pursue a scientific problem of its 
own choosing and which permits the agen- 
cies to support proposals selected from those 
submitted. The Government has paid con- 
siderable attention to the development of 
the individual through fellowship and other 
educational programs and through special 
programs to improve science teaching and 
science courses. 

A national problem to which the Federal 
Government has paid relatively little atten- 
tion, however, is that of support for educa- 
tional institutions to enable them to de- 
velop their own capabilities in science and 
engineering. Institutions have benefited 
greatly from Government support of research 
projects and from awards, such as fellow- 
ships, to individuals, but they have received 
little aid of a sufficiently general type to 
enable them to carry out their own plans 
for growth in science and engineering and 
to maintain a proper balance between these 
activities and others in which they engage. 
The needs are great: Graduate research 
laboratories require modernization in terms 
of buildings, equipment, and space; the 
salary scale in many institutions urgently 
needs adjustment upward; there is a great 
and continuing shortage of maintenance and 
operating funds; in the secondary schools 
the salary problem is also acute, and al- 
though progress is being made, much still 
remains to be accomplished. 

The Federal Government’s policy with re- 
spect to the problems of the institutions is 
to point out the needs and to emphasize 
the importance of satisfying those needs, to 
the extent possible, from State and private 
sources in accordance with American tradi- 
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tions. But it is also the 
the Federal Government to exercise leader- 
ship in meeting this problem. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the inadequacy 
of the resources available to our educational 
institutions is a national problem and one 
which the Federal Government must help 
to meet. Another problem to which I have 
referred above is the growing need for 
evaluation and handling of competing claims 
in special areas of basic research which their 
supporters feel are critical. Atmospheric 
physics, oceanography, meteorclogy, and seis- 
mology are examples of areas that in recent 
years have been found to lack adequate sup- 
port, trained personnel, facilities, and equip- 
ment. Special techniques may be required 
for handling such problem areas, but these 
special problems should not obscure the need 
for comprehensive support of basic research 
in all fields of science. 

Organization of the Federal Government 
for greatest progress: In recent years there 
has been extensive discussion of the ade- 
quacy of the Federal Government’s organiza- 
tion for dealing with matters of science and 
technology. At the present time, each Gov- 
ernment agency has its own organization 
for research and development. Overall pol- 
icy recommendations concerning the Na- 
tion’s effort and Federal responsibilities for 
science in the strict meaning of the term are 
vested in the foundation and centered in its 
Presidentially appointed National Science 
Board. The President’s Science Advisory 
Committee considers critical scientific and 
technological matters relating to the na- 
tional security and welfare; the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology is re- 
sponsible for overall long-range planning 
and matters of coordination in research and 
development activities among the Federal 
agencies; science in foreign affairs is repre- 
sented in the Department of State by the 
Science Adviser to the Secretary; and finally, 
the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology makes immediately 
available to the President advice in any of 
those areas bearing upon critical questions 
of policy or action. 

Effectiveness of organization and opera- 
tions: In principle, the organization thus 
outlined should be able to deal with most 
fundamental issues involving science and 
technology with which the Government is 
faced. On the record, many major issues 
have been met effectively, the cooperation of 
participating scientists has been outstanding, 
and progress along many lines has been note- 
worthy. However, part of this structure has 
not been operating long enough to evaluate 
its effectiveness. 

In the meantime, suggestions have been 
made, especially in Congress, for a more radi- 
cal type of organization—for example, a cab- 
inet department for science and technology. 
If, by this, is meant a department that would 
assume complete responsibility for all re- 
search and development in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the suggestion can surely be dis- 
missed as being completely impractical. 
Overcentralization of science in a depart- 
ment of this type would be strenuously op- 
posed by all scientists and engineers as hos- 
tile to their basic philosophy, and by Federal 
agencies as usurping their essential prerog- 
atives and responsibilities. 

If, on the other hand, the suggested de- 
partment of science and technology were 
intended to provide supervision and control 
over the research and development activities 
of other Federal , it would encounter 
severe administrative difficulties as differ- 
ences of opinion arose between it and the in- 
dividual agencies. Under our form of govern- 
ment, no agency can be expected to exercise 
such a role, which properly belongs in the 
White House or in the Executive Office of the 
President. 

A third m, more limited in scope, 
is that there should be brought together 
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in one department certain major research 
and development activities now operating as 
part of regular departments. Included 
would be such establishments as the US. 
Weather Bureau, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Hydrographic Office, and the 
Geological Survey. Such a consolidation 
might well advance the research and develop- 
ment activities of these agencies but would 
leave the problem of what to do with their 
functions as service organizations to the de- 
partments in which they are presently 
located. It is to be hoped that inadequacies 
in the present situation that have given rise 
to this suggested plan can be remedied by 
constructive action of the departments 
concerned. 

Admittedly there are problems of consid- 
erable magnitude to be solved in achieving 
maximum effectiveness in the organization 
and operations of the Federal Government 
with respect to science and technology. 
However, the greatest need at the moment, 
appears to be that of full support for the 
present organization, which is relatively new 
both in its overall aspects and in the internal 
organization of individual agencies. In the 
charter for the Federal Council on Science 
and Technology, for example, it is provided 
that each member will speak authoritatively 
for his department or agency in matters 
pertaining to science and technology. A 
simple way of carrying out this provision 
would be for each department to appoint 
as its representative an Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Development, or someone 
in an equivalent position. 

It must be remembered that the problem 
of large-scale Government administration of 
science is recent, dating back only to World 
War II. We have had to feel our way into 
a whole new area of policy and operation. 
Scientists and engineers must be ready to 
accept full-time Government posts and to 
acquire the training and background in ad- 
ministration that are essential to this new 
role. The agencies and departments, on the 
other hand, must accept the growing im- 
portance of science and technology and 
adapt their administrative structures to 
meet its needs. The problem is one that 
calls for great understanding as well as co- 
operation and good will on all sides. 

A final word: Irrespective of individual 
opinions as to the manner in which the 
National Science Foundation is out 
its assigned role, it cannot be denied that 
the importance of science in national affairs 
is such as to justify the establishment of an 
agency dedicated to the progress of basic 
research and education in the sciences. Nor 
will it be denied that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be increasingly concerned with 
the progress of science and technology, both 
in its own agencies and in the Nation at 
large. The current estimated national ex- 
penditure of $12 billion on research and de- 
velopment would bear out this conclusion, 
even if more important considerations were 
not involved. 

But it is also clear, that the whole respon- 
sibility cannot and should not rest with the 
Federal Government. It is essential that 
the citizens of the country understand and 
appreciate the importance of science and 
technology in all its phases, but especially 
the importance of basic research and educa- 
tion. Without the understanding and sup- 
port of the people of the United States, the 
Federal Government will be unable to take 
proper measures for the adequate support of 
basic research and education in science. 
Individual voters, communities, and States 
must clearly recognize their responsibilities. 
The problems inherent in science and tech- 
nology cannot be dismissed on the assump- 
tion that they can be met by the Federal 
Government without understanding, sup- 
port, and local action by informed citizens. 
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NATIONAL RADIO MONTH 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President. 
This is National Radio Month and a 
good time to remember that radio pro- 
vides a veritable lifeline with its prompt 
announcements when advance warnings 
are needed regarding weather catas- 
trophes, or when emergencies develop 
requiring pleas for help or first aid in- 
formation. Some 97 out of every 100 
homes in the Nation have radios, and 
this valuable medium of communication 
plays a vital role in the lifestream of our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
a fact sheet pointing out many of the 
valuable services performed to all com- 
munities by this vital means of com- 
munications. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


National Radio Month this year will be 
symbolized by the theme, ‘“Radio—the 
Heart Beat of Main Street.” Radio’s vital 
role in the lifestream of the country will be 
brought to the attention of the public 
through a nationwide program reaching into 
every community. 

The unstinting and generous assistance 
that radio contributes to every civic situa- 
tion will be dramatized by local cooperative 
projects between radio stations and commun- 
ity organizations. 

Radio is always in the forefront: As a 
lifetime during emergencies with advance 
warnings, first aid information, pleas for 
help; as a crusader for civic betterment; as 
an education and information medium for 
citizen and student; as a source of facts on 
our democratic processes and institutions. 

Today, there are more than 155 million 
radios in use in the United States. Ninety- 
seven out of every one-hundred homes in 
the Nation have radios. 

Americans are seldom more than an arms- 
length from a radio set; no matter where 
they are—at home, in a car, at the beach. 
About 39 million cars are equipped with 
radios. Portable radios are made to fit the 
pocket and purse. 

Today, there are more than 4,000 radio 
stations on the air in the United States, an 
increase of 228 since last year. Their pro- 
grams of information and entertainment 
reach the remotest areas of the country and 
the humblest of homes. 

One survey of 5,000 women representing 
a cross section of U.S. households showed 
that they listened to radio 4 hours and 36 
minutes a day. 

FM (frequency modulation) is particularly 
effective for reaching a select audience. 
Most family income of FM listeners ranges 
upwards of $7,500, many over $15,000, a re- 
search study reveals. 

Radio listening knows no bounds of age, 
sex, geographical location or season. More 
than half of the country’s professional men 
tune in five or more days each week. More 
than nine out of every ten single working 
women tune in to radio each week. Among 
men and women between the ages of 50 and 
65, about 9 out of 10 listen every week, 
nearly half of them tune in every day. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across 
the Nation, observances will be held from 
May 1 through 31 in recognition of Na- 
tional Radio Month. 

Historically, radio—along with other 
outstanding modes of communication— 
has made a significant contribution, not 
only to a better informed citizenry, but 
also to progress in industry, commerce, 
navigation, traffic control, as well as de- 
fense and other fields. 
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At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a supplemental statement on the 
significance of the radio industry printed 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


Since regular broadcasting began over 40 
years ago, the radio industry has grown 
tremendously and the rate of growth has 
continued right up to the present. 

In 1950, for example, there were about 85 
million radio sets in use in the United States, 
or about 56 sets for every 100 persons. Now, 
there are over 155 million; approximately 
88 for every 100 persons. 

In 1950 there were about 41 million homes 
in which there were one or more radio re- 
ceivers; today approximately 50 million 
American homes have radios, about 97 out 
of every 100 homes. More than 99 percent 
of the farm homes have radios. 

There are now about 39 million car radios 
in use. Since 1950 car radios have increased 
2.3 times. Of every 100 passenger cars on 
the road today, 76 have radios; of every 100 
passenger cars manufactured last year in 
the United States, 79 were equipped with 
radios at the factory. 

In 1950, 10 million radios of all types were 
manufactured in the United States. Last 
year (1959) some 15,622,000 were produced, 
an increase of 56 percent in home, car, and 
portable radios manufactured. 

Versatility of radio is shown by the va- 
riety of types in use, such as clock radios, 
car radios, portable radios. The develop- 
ment of transistors has made possible minia- 
turization of portables to fit purse or pocket. 
About 95 percent of the portable radios pro- 
duced in 1959 were transistor radios. 

Overall, these facts illustrate the signifi- 
cant role of radio in American life—now and 
in the future. 





AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1310, 
Senate bill 3387. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3387) to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 





PADRE ISLAND, A TEXAS TREASURE 
ISLAND, AWAITS ACT OF CON- 
GRESS, TO BECOME NATIONAL 
PLAYGROUND 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in view of pending legislation to estab- 
lish a National Seashore Recreation 
Area on Padre Island, the Senate should 
be particularly interested in the follow- 
ing report by Mr. Carl E. Cavender: 

Behind the stroke of the painter’s brush 
or the lens of the naturalist’s camera, there 
is harbored a longing to seek out his own 
serenely hallowed oasis. These expanses of 
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unmarred natural beauty are fast becoming 
few in number, because the waves of civil- 
ization are washing development across our 
lands. 


Writing in the May 1960 issue of 
National Parks magazine, Mr. Cavender 
has written a most colorful and eloquent 
plea for preservation for public use 
“Texas Treasure Island.” 

Although time in this session of Con- 
gress is racing past, there is still time to 
pass the basic legislation needed for 
permanently preserving America’s long- 
est seashore area for use by all Amer- 
icans. With each passing year the costs 
of the proposed project increase because 
the land prices climb higher. In addi- 
tion, more and more of the 117-mile is- 
land is lost to public use by private de- 
velopment. 

As Mr. Cavender writes: 

Leaving Padre Island is like leaving an- 
other world—the wilderness of yesterday. 
This perfect playground with its sloping 
beaches and sometimes 40-foot-high sand 
dunes must be preserved in its natural state. 
Somewhere, some day, something good is in 
store for this island. 


Mr. President, if the Senate will act 
favorably on the proposal to establish 
a national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island, I predict that it will be 
creating a new park which will one day 
rival the scenic Yellowstone, in public 
popularity. With our Nation’s tremend- 
ously expanding population, and in this 
day, when greater and greater numbers 
of families enjoy vacations, hundreds of 
thousands, many millions, more Ameri- 
cans will flock to the seashores and the 
mountains. That is one of the natural 
social phenomena of our times. We 
know, for example, that many people 
build a boat and put a mortgage on it 
even before they build and mortgage a 
home. 

Very few places still remain in our 
country that are open beach land. We 
see more and more beaches being fenced 
in, as at Miami, for example. In the 
long stretch of 3,700 miles of coastline, 
from Brownsville, Tex., to the eastern 
cape of Maine, there are only 265 miles 
of public parks and beaches. 

At Padre Island there is a 117 mile 
stretch of beach, and last year the Na- 
tional Park Advisory Board recommend- 
ed that 88 miles of it be set apart as a 
national seashore area. Within the past 
3 weeks the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Seaton, recommended that 88 miles be 
set apart as a national seashore recrea- 
tion area, and has recommended that 
Congress appropriate $25 million to set 
up the Padre Island National Seashore 
Recreation Area and the Cape Cod Rec- 
reation Area and the Oregon Dunes Rec- 
reation Area. 

Many of us have felt very free to criti- 
cize the administration for not doing 
something. In this project the admin- 
istration is urging Congress to do some- 
thing for the American people. We in 
Congress ought to do something for the 
American people by setting up this rec- 
reational area before it is too late. 

At each end of Padre Island salesmen 
are peddling lots, trying to sell them 
off as fast as they can before the recre- 
ation area can be set up. We are liter- 
ally racing against time. We should 
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certainly do something now, while the 
land can still be purchased at reason- 
able prices. We can do that if we act 


promptly. 
white sands of Padre Island offer 


| 


In order that the Congress might have 
more complete information concerning 
Padre Island, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the article by Carl E. Cavender 
in the May 1960 issue of National Parks 
— “Texas Treasure Is- 


Thee being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Texas TREASURE ISLAND 
(By Carl E. Cavender) 


Behind the stroke of the painter’s brush 
or the lens of the naturalist’s camera, there 
is harbored a longing to seek out his own 
serenely hallowed oasis. These expanses of 
unmarred natural beauty are fast becoming 
few in mumber, because the waves of civili- 
zation are washing development across our 
lands. Our systems to preserve these num- 
bered tracts are spurred forward by a few 
elbow-swinging conservationists, who hope 
that tomorrow we may look proudly upon 
our land and recall its beginning. 

the warm tidal currents of the 
Gulf of Mexico lies 117 miles of white roll- 
ing sands, that are—and have been for some- 
time—under consideration as a national 
seashore site. Padre Island is a desert, an 
oasis, and the perfect picture of desolation 
itself. To the misconceptions of a few, 
Padre Island could never become another 
Miami Beach—at least not without expend- 
iture of millions of dollars. What then is 
the destiny of these sleeping dunes? 

One morning, into the horizon’s orange, 
spring sunrise, I steered my car via Corpus 
Christi’s Ocean Drive route, 18 miles to the 
bow-shaped Padre Island. This was a com- 
mon sight to me, a resident of the Coastal 
Bend; but with each trip my eyes searched 
out new adventure. 

As I crossed the 4-mile span of causeway 
to Padre, my attention was captured by a 
flock of pelicans, about 75 in number. The 
white birds nestled in the glistening salt 
waters of Laguna Madre, that 600 square 
miles of inland waterway which is some- 
times called the last leg of the Chicago to 
Brownsville Intracoastal Canal. 

Laguna Madre is profusely spotted by tiny 
islands that are literally swamped with bird 
life. The more popular of these islands in 
this marshy area, are Big Bird and Little 
Bird Islands. Until recent years, many of 
these tiny islands were relatively unexplored 
by anyone other than fishermen and duck 
hunters. They have thus remained the per- 
fect nesting place for birds. 

Quite like our feathered friends, I too was 
seeking a retreat. On this particular morn- 
ing my quest was for driftwood and old bot- 
tles. My destination was any part of the 
beach which was uninhabited and lacking 
the beer shanties and other eyesores from 
which I wanted to escape. 

My car droned along the hardened sand 
at the water’s edge, on the gulf side of Padre. 
I had picked the perfect time for my drift- 
wood hunt, the tides were dropping and the 
winds were subsiding from a recent storm, 
leaving the debris-cluttered beach a beach- 
comber’s paradise. 

Cars with 16 inches of wheel clearance 
can be lost to the clutches of the softer 
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sands, as I have learned from experience, s0 
I continued to ride the wet sands near the 
water. I was ever dodging the trash that 
had been lashed upon the shore. It was 
hard to distinguish between a Jellyfish and 
a bottle; there were thousands, no—there 
were millions of the blue-red bubbles that 
had been cast to their destruction upon the 
scorching sand. 

I was amazed first by the large flock of 
pelicans; then there were the jellyfish (more 
than I ever imagined I would see in my life- 
time); but here, I arrived at my destination. 

The drift was piled higher than houses 
and extended the length of the beach. Trees, 
too big for a truck to move and logs of all 
shapes and sizes were jutting from the bar- 
rier. I found bamboo, coconuts, and several 
other varieties of drift that must have trav- 
eled thousands of miles to rest on Padre’s 
shore, I also found a small raft and won- 
dered from what distant isle it might have 
come, 

Centuries of storms like the one just 
passed have made the history of this island. 
I had come to Padre to “get away from it all,” 
and indeed, I was, for I was alone with 
history. 

Padre Island’s storybook had no beginning, 
as we know it; but it had to start somewhere. 
Cannibal Karankawa Indians were probably 
the first human inhabitants of this barren 
waste, and were later followed by other tribes 
and Spanish and Anglo-American settlers, 
who rid the lands of them. Pirates and 
smugglers, soldiers and sailors, fishermen, 
beachcombers, and cowboys later followed; 
and now come the tourists. 


PIRATES AND SPANISH TREASURE 


Padre was first called Isle de Santiago, 
then explorer Parilla named it San Carlos de 
las Malaguitos. It was finally tagged after 
the Padre Nicolas Balli who was granted the 
land by the King of Spain. At this time, 
the island was separated from its neighbor- 
ing brother, Mustang, to the north, but due 
to shifting sands along Devil’s Elbow, the 
Corpus Christi Pass was closed, thus joining 
the two islands. 

At least one of the towering dunes may 
hoard a vast amount of treasure, according 
to historical reports. A violent hurricane 
developed in this region in 1553, and a Span- 
ish fleet headed for Spain via the Bahamas 
was caught in its treacherous winds and 
waves. Three ships went under and 4 
limped into the Bahama port, but 13 were 
forced by currents and high winds to the 
ghostlike arm of the sandbar, Devil’s Elbow. 
Only 2 men of 300 men, women, and children 
survived the horrible slaughter by hostile 
savages in an island-long chase. 

The King of Spain detailed salvage expert 
Don Angel de la Villafana, who remarkably 
recovered the booty from 12 of the ill-fated 
ships with the help of his crew. A skindiver 
myself, this seems an impossible task with- 
out the modern diving gear we use off Padre’s 
waters today. So one ship remains some- 
where along the once open Corpus Christi 
Pass; its estimated hoard is in the high 
thousands. 

Another report of treasure upon Padre Is- 
land’s sands is that of the $62,000 fortune 
believed buried by John Singer, who along 
with his family was shipwrecked in their 
yacht in 1847. An expedition in June of 
1958 found remnants of a lost city and some 
old relics, but no $62,000. 

Maybe there are no real treasures on Padre 
Island, but we like to think so; and tales 
about the pirate Morgan and smugglers of the 
early days give Padre an intriguing and 
alluring past. 

We shake our heads to clear them of 
dreams, pick up our own little treasures of 
drift and decorative old bottles, and leave 
Padre alone with its history, as we head for 
home. 
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Leaving Padre is like leaving another 
world—the wilderness of yesterday. The 
coyote, the rattlesnake, and the rabbit live 
together here. This is the summer home of 
a multitude of migratory birds. Its waters 
have one of the largest variety of fishes along 
the gulf coast. The sea grass atop the dunes 
seemingly waves a goodby with the wind. 
But this is yesterday. 

WHAT OF PADRE’S FUTURE? 


The future of Padre Island lies with legal- 
ities. This perfect playground with its slop- 
ing beaches and sometimes 40-foot-high sand 
dunes must be preserved in its natural state. 
Somewhere, some day, somethin, good is in 
store for this island. It has a future. 

The concern for its future has been exem- 
plified, as far back as 1937 with the first State 
Park bill proposal. I for one hope the elbow 
swinging of the conservationists will not go 
unwarranted and that tomorrow Padre Is- 
land will be the same sleeping dunes in all 
its wilderness and serenity. 





JUDGE JESSE ANDREWS, THE “MR. 
DEMOCRAT” WHO SHAPED HOUS- 
TON’S DESTINY, IS HONORED BY 
HOUSTONIANS AND THE HOUS- 
TON PRESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Thursday, May 5, 1960, the Houston 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects paid tribute to the Honorable 
Judge Jesse Andrews, one of the truly 
great Texans and Americans of our day. 

Judge Andrews, who is known to many 
Texans as “Mr. Democrat,” has had a 
leadership role in shaping the growth 
and destiny of Texas’ largest city—Hous- 
ton. As the Houston Press pointed out 
in a recent editorial: 

While he was chairman of the planning 
commission from 1940-56, our city grew 
from 73 square miles to 165 square miles, 
from 885,000 people to about 800,000. 


Surely, no one will challenge that 
Judge Andrews took the lead in building 
Houston into one of the great cities of 
our Nation, and it is entirely fitting that 
architects should honor him for this 
work. 

But I believe that Judge Andrews has 
won even greater respect and devotion 
by his vision and dedication as a real 
patriot. He has made an invaluable 
contribution to political enlightenment 
in Texas—working from the grassroots 
to the top echelons of government for 
the programs and goals which have made 
his city ranked among the most pro- 
gressive and prosperous in the Nation. 
He has fought machines of entrenched 
greed in an effort for good government. 
He did not jump on bandwagons if they 
were wrong. He took the harder course 
when it was right. He sacrificed for 
honest government in our time. 

Mr. President, recently Mr. John 
Barnhill of the Houston Press wrote an 
excellent article concerning Judge An- 
drews’ life and work. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL REcorD the story from the May 4, 
1960, issue of the Houston Press, by John 
Barnhill entitled “Man Who Saw Hous- 
ton’s Destiny To Be Honored—Jesse 
Andrews,” as well as the editorial from 
the Thursday, May 5, 1960, issue of the 
Houston Press entitled “To Jesse An- 
drews, a Deserved Tribute.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Houston Press, May 4, 1960} 


Man Wo Saw Hovston’s Destiny To Bre 
HonorED—JESSE ANDREWS 
(By John Barnhill) 

The 86-year-old lawyer rubbed a wrinkled 
hand slowly across his brow as he leaned 
back in the swivel chair of his downtown 
office and reflected on 60 years of watching— 
and helping—his town grow. 

As he reminisced, you could tell this was 
an unusual man. Gentle, modest, soft- 
spoken. He wasn’t the dynamic personality 
that you might expect of one of Houston’s 
most outstanding citizens and civic leaders. 


GUIDED PROGRESS 


But Jesse Andrews is responsible for guid- 
ing much of the city’s progress as well as the 
success of one of the Southwest’s largest law 
firms, Baker, Botts, Andrews & Shepherd. 

When he hung his shingle here back in 
1896 after 5 years at the University of Texas, 
young Mr. Andrews didn’t have one friend 
among the 27,557 persons who inhabited the 
9 square miles of Houston. 

Today, a good part of the city’s 1 million 
citizens know—or at least have heard—of 
Jesse Andrews in one capacity or another. 


SIXTEEN YEARS A LEADER 


Upon his retirement as chairman of the 
city planning commission 4 years ago, he 
completed 16 years of leadership in setting 
the groundwork for Houston’s growth. 

For the contributions during that period, 
the Houston chapter of the An-erican Insti- 
tute of Architects will honor Mr. Andrews 
tomorrow at 7:15 p.m. in the Engineers 
Club. 

His accomplishments continue in more 
fields than city planning, however. 


KEEPS HIS SCHEDULE 


As senior partner in the Baker, Botts law 
, he keeps the same rigid 8 to 5 sched- 
that the 80-odd attorneys follow and, 
one of his employees said, usually works 
der and longer than anybody in the 
He has a number of personal clients. 

Mr. Andrews said he’s lived by the theory: 

“A man ought to work hard, be diligent, 
and be economical.” (He’s of Scotch descent 
and abhores waste.) 

As one of the county’s most prominent 
political leaders, he’s earned the title of “Mr. 
Democrat,” but says modestly, “it hardly 
applies.” 

His long life in Houston started after a 
career as a guard on the University of Texas’ 
first football team—when a football was the 
only piece of equipment we had and the 
right end ran the team, as there was no 
coach. 
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SAW CITY’S DESTINY 

Folding his hands in his lap, the veteran 
attorney recalled: 

“Houston seemed destined to become a 
port—an arm of the sea. That’s why I chose 
it as home.” 

The son of a horse-and-buggy doctor in 
Waterproof, La., he began a private practice 
in a strange city where a cousin was the only 
person he knew even faintly. 

Within several years he went to work for 
Baker, Botts, and in 1906 was taken into 
the firm as a partner. 

Today the firm sprawls over two floors of 
the Esperson Building and has some 30 part- 
ners compared to the three when Mr. An- 
drews started. He is also chairman of the 
executive committee of the Bank of the 
Southwest. 

From 1940 to 1958 when he served on the 
city planning commission, Houston grew 
from 73 square miles and 385,000 persons to 
165 square miles and a population of 725,000. 
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FAVORS ZONING 


A strong proponent of zoning, Mr. Andrews 
said you can look around the city today and 
see what we’ve lost without it. 

He claims it results in economic loss, de- 
preciation in value of property, and said city 
planning is difficult without it. 

“Take the Montrose area for example. At 
one time it was probably one of the most 
attractive subdivisions in the city, but it 
lost its character due to commercial de- 
velopment and will never be a choice resi- 
dential district again.” 

“Had it been zoned,” Mr. Andrews said, “it 
would be comparable with River Oaks today.” 

Turning to politics, which is one of his 
favorite subjects, Mr. Andrews predicted a 
victory for the Democrats this year. 

“Remember there are more Democrats than 
Republicans in the Nation and I don’t think 
Nixon will be a strong presidential candi- 
date.” 


[From the Houston Press, May 5, 1960] 
To JESSE ANDREWS, A DESERVED TRIBUTE 


Jesse Andrews is a venerable but vigorous 
86 years of age. 

What a wonderful life he has lived and 
enjoyed with the lovely wife he married 60 
years ago. 

Tonight he is to be paid high tribute by 
the Houston Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects for his 16 years of out- 
standing service to Houston as chairman of 
the city planning commission. Those who 
know Mr. Andrews will agree on this: It 
would be hard to pay him too high a tribute. 

While he was chairman of the planning 
commission from 1940-56, our city grew from 
73 square miles to 165 square miles, from 
385,000 people to about 800,000. 

Under his forward-thinking direction the 
planning commission guided this huge 
growth and laid the groundwork for an even 
greater Houston of the future. The com- 
mission set up a parks and parkway system, a 
major street plan, a permanent policy of sub- 
division development, and the blueprint for 
our vital freeway system. 

These were tough civic problems. They 
took vision. They took long hours of work. 
They took much patience and understand- 
ing. At the expense of his time as one of 
the State’s top lawyers, that’s what Mr. 
Andrews gave his city in abundance. 

Jesse Andrews came to Houston in 1896 
because he forsaw clearly the future of our 
city. 

It is a little hard to realize that a man who 
goes to his law office daily in the Esperson 
Building was born less than 10 years after 
the Civil War ended—born in Waterproof, 
La., when the nearby Mississippi was Mark 
Twain’s river of steamboat-landing cities and 
towns and cottonflelds lining each bank. 

It is even harder to realize that Mr. 
Andrews still looks to the future so eagerly. 
Talk to him today and what’s he chiefly in- 
terested in: Saturday’s election and its effect 
on the future of Houston and Texas. Ask 
him about the great work the planning com- 
mission did under his chairmanship and what 
does he say: He says he regrets the com- 
mission hasn’t been able to win the biggest 
planning battle of all—zoning—because zon- 
ing, as Mr. Andrews thinks it should operate, 
would allow Houston greater but more or- 
derly growth possibilities for the future. 

Mr. Andrews is an amazing man. He is an 
inspiration to know. 

That is, perhaps, the finest thing about 
Jesse Andrews. He makes himself easy to 
know. For 64 years a man of high rank in 
a high-ranked profession, he takes the time 
to do the little things that mean much to 
others. He is considerate. He likes other 
people. He shows it. He solicits their views. 
With dignity, he holds firm to his own. A 
liberal tn Democratic Party politics, he has 
been honored by Presidents, but he prefers 
to work at the precinct level. 
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The men whose keen, trained minds and 
hands create and detail our projects-to-be— 
our achitects—could pick no more worthy 
man to honor than Jesse Andrews. He is a 
man of a grand past who peers steadily 
forward to help us make our future even 
grander. 





DR. R. L. SKRABANEK, OF TEXAS 
A. & M., REPORTS AMERICA WILL 
NEED TWICE AS MUCH FOOD BY 
A.D. 2010 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while the Congress is seeking solutions 
to the highly complex national agricul- 
tural problems—including the high costs 
of great stocks of surplus commodities— 
we must keep an eye on the future as 
well as the present. 

Recently Dr. R. L. Skrabanek, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Texas A. & M. 
College and Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, delivered an extremely en- 
lightening paper on our projected na- 
tional needs for agricultural products for 
the year A.D. 2010. 

On the basis of population growths 
and other pertinent factors, he figures 
that this Nation in just 50 years will need 
about double the amount of food and 
livestock it is producing today. 

Dr. Skrabanek’s paper was originally 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Texas Soil Conservation District Super- 
visors in Galveston and was published 
in excerpted form on the March 1960 
issue of Soil and Water magazine. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the article by Dr. R. L. 
Skrabanek in March 1960 Soil and Water 
entitled, “Food for the Future: Looking 
Ahead to A.D. 2010.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Foop FOR THE FUTURE—LOOKING AHEAD TO 
A.D. 2010 
(By Dr. R. L. Skrabanek) 

There is a great deal of thought being 
given to this topic by a number of very able 
persons in our Nation and I am glad that 
your program committee saw fit to include 
it on the program since soil conservation 
will play a key role in obtaining the produc- 
tion we will need. 

I would like to discuss this topic at two 
different levels. The first is at the level of 
sociologists who are population analysts. 
This happens to be my field of work—sociol- 
Ogy as it applies to the agricultural scene, 
and about 90 percent of my research is in 
the population field. 

How many people we will have is one of the 
key factors in projecting our needs for agri- 
cultural products. I make this statement 
because thus far no way has been invented 
of increasing the amount of food consumed 
on a per person basis. Now some of your 
friends might have bigger stomachs than 
they did a few years ago, but on the average 
the total amount of food intake has remained 
unchanged per person in our country. In 
1910, for example, the individual American 
citizen consumed 1,576 pounds of food per 
capita. A half century later, or in 1955, this 
figure remained around 1,758 pounds per 
capita. In the long run, then, those statistics 
tend to show that the number of people to 
be fed and clothed is the basic consideration 
in projecting agricultural requirements. 
While our diet habits may change, the total 
consumption per person is a fairly static 
amount. Therefore, we must depend upon 
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population increase for most of the expanded 
consumption of agricultural products in our 
Nation in the future. 

Based on present information, there is 
predicted a population increase of some 50 
million between the present time and 1975, 
and 190 million by 2010. (From 178 million 
in 1960 to 230 million in 1975, and 370 million 
in 2010). This figure represents about a 29- 
percent increase in the next 15 or 16 years 
and better than a 100-percent increase by 
2010. In other words, we expect to have two 
people in the United States in 2010 for 
every one who is here now. 

Using the total expected population in- 
crease and the current per capita consump- 
tion of individual agricultural products, and 
if we make the assumption that our food 
habits and types of clothing materials do 
not change, then we can get a pretty good 
picture of the additional amount of agri- 
cultural products we will be consuming in 
2010. These figures can be obtained simply 
by multiplying the per capita consumption 
by the increased population, and the at- 
tached table shows these figures. 

Let’s adopt these as our five basic assump- 
tions: 

1. Our population will grow at a fairly 
rapid rate, there being 370 million people in 
the United States in 2010. 

2. A healthy growth in our Nation’s econ- 
omy will prevail, with a gross national prod- 
uct about five times as high as in 1956 and 
per capita incomes about 244 times as high 
in another 50 years. A per capita income of 
$4,900 is assumed in 2010, as compared with a 
per capita income of $2,000 in 1956 (based on 
1957 dollars). 


Product 


Pork 
Poultry products: 
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Grains: 
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3. The per capita consumption of food will 
remain at about the same level as in 1959, 
but some changes in eating habits will take 
place toward more of the higher cost foods 
such as meats, milk, fruits, and vegetables, 
but less of the cereals, potatoes, and heavy 
carbohydrate foods. 

4. An export level which is approximately 
the same as that of 1959. 

5. No major wars will take place. 

Now using these as our basic assumptions, 
these are the projected agricultural needs 
for 2010: 

1. The utilization of farm products for 
2010 is projected at a level about 2.4 times 
as high as today. 

2. The increased output called for in meat 
animals, poultry, and of livestock products 
in general is greater than for crops as a 
whole. Particularly the need for feed crops 
is projected to rise less than livestock, pro- 
duction needs because of a predicted fur- 
ther increase of about 17 percent in the ef- 
ficiency of feed conversion by livestock by 
2010. 

3. The overall figures for farm product 
utilization for the year 2010 over the 1959 
base year calls for about 24 times the total 
production of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts with the crop output needs to just 
about double that of today. 

Among food items the biggest projected 
needs will be for poultry and fruits and 
vegetables. The need for some nonfood ma- 
terials produced in agriculture, such as lum- 
ber, tobacco, grain, and oil crops, is esti- 
mated to be slightly higher than the in- 
creases needed for agricultural items which 
are used for food. 


Projected national needs for specified agricultural products for 1975 and 2010 





1959 per Projected needs above 1959 
capita consumption levels 
consump- |___ ig Oe ase on 
tion 
1975 2010 
81 4, 412, 000,000 | 15, 552, 000, 000 
6 312, 000, 000 1, 152, 000, 000 
4.6 234, 000, 000 864, 000, 000 
67 3, 484, 000, 000 12, 864, 000, 000 
dozens... 29.5 1, 534 5, 664 
pounds- 29.8 1, 549, 000, 000 5, 722, 000, 000 
cts inis 6 312, 000, 000 1, 152, 000, 000 
gallons_. 80 4, 160 15, 360 
pounds 99 5, 148, 000, 000 19, 008, 000, 000 
— 46 2, 392, 000, 000 8, 832, 000, 000 
— 124 6, 448, 000, 000 23, 808, 000, 000 
a 44 2, 288, 000, 000 8, 448, 000, 000 
neem 5 416, 000, 000 1, 536, 000, 000 
osecea 103 5, 356, 000, 000 19, 776, 000, 000 
oataesd 26 1, 352, 000, 000 4, 992, 000, 000 
unds__ 5 260, 000, 000 960, 000, 000 
ushels_ 2 104, 000, 000 384, 000, 000 


Norte.—Based upon 1975 and 2010 een projections and 1959 per capita consumption levels; not taking into 


account possible changes in food habits. 





COLLEGE HOUSING 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an article 
entitled “Housing for Exploding College 
Population,” written by George W. Oakes, 
and published in last Sunday’s Washing- 
ton Star. 

It deals with a subject which is pend- 
ing before the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy, and before Congress. The author 
makes a very fine statement on the need 
for college housing, and I invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Senate to 
the article. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOUSING FOR EXPLODING COLLEGE POPULATION 
(By George W. Oakes) 

More than half of all college and uni- 
versity housing built in this country last 
year was financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The college housing loan program, 
begun in 1951, has been one of the Govern- 
ment’s most successful lending operations 
and has never had a loan defaulted in princi- 
pal or interest. 

Since the program’s inception Federal 
loans totalling $1,175 million have been 
granted to 1,200 college and university proj- 
ects. Housing accommodations totalling 
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285,000 has been provided at colleges, uni- 
versities, and hospitals as well as nearly a 
hundred related facilities such as student 
unions, student centers, dining halls, cafe- 
terias, and health centers. 

This month Senate and House hearings 
will be held preparatory to congressional ac- 
tion authorizing additional loan funds. A 
real fight for the continuance of the program 
is anticipated because the administration 
has refused to include it in its budget and 
instead has recommended as an alternative 
a long-term bond program with Federal 
funds only for servicing the debt. Under the 
Eisenhower proposal the bonds would be sold 
through commercial channels to private in- 
vestors at a higher interest rate than the col- 
leges now pay the Government. 


DEMOCRATS BACK IT 


However, the Democratic congressional 
leadership, which has strongly backed Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN and Representative Rains in 
their successful efforts to keep the college 
housing program, is trying to reject the ad- 
Ministration’s substitute. The Democrats 
are being supported by the entire college and 
university community, which regards the 
continuance of the present program as eés- 
sential. 

The extraordinary rise in college enroll- 
ments in the last decade has created an ex- 
ceptional shortage of student housing. In 
1959 there were 4.4 percent more college stu- 
dents than in 1958 when 35.6 percent of all 
college-age youths were attending institu- 
tions of higher education. The Office of Ed- 
ucation estimates that 10 years from now 
college enrollment will be over 6 million 
students, almost twice as many as now. 

Even today there is too much overcrowd- 
ing in college dormitories. Thirty percent 
of college students live in housing provided 
by the institutions. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Derthick testified last month that 
“frequently three and four college students 
are now occupying dormitory space originally 
designed for two students, with a conse- 
quent loss of privacy which is essential to 
sound learning. Many married students and 
their families continue to be housed in 
quonset huts and structures donated by the 
Federal Government for temporary use which 
have long since outlived their intended pe- 
riod of occupancy. 

“A significant percentage of the Nation's 
college buildings are overdue for repair, 
renovation and replacement.” 

This situation has been caused by rapidly 
increasing enrollment against a background 
of curtailed construction during the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and World War II. 

The Office of Education estimated in Jan- 
uary that if the 6 million youths expected 
to enroll in college by 1970 are to have as 
good facilities as the 3.4 million in college 
now (many of whom have substandard 
housing), an expenditure of $4 billion will 
be needed for new dormitories and other 
residential buildings. An additional $2 bil- 
lion will be required to rehabilitate pres- 
ent housing. 


WHAT IS PROPOSED NOW 


Senator SPARKMAN favors an authorization 
of $500 million of which $250 million would 
be available on passage to take care of the 
backlog of approved applications and a sup- 
plementary $250 million to be available on 
July 1. In the House Representative RaIns 
would like $300 million a year for 2 years, 
effective July 1, 1960. Present indications 
are that Congress will adopt in the new 
housing bill a program somewhere between 
these two proposals and then see whether 
the President will veto it in an election 
year. 

The leading universities of the country 
like Columbia, Yale, Dartmouth, Johns Hop- 
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kins, University of Chicago, Carnegie Tech, 
and the University of Southern California 
have all helped meet their housing needs 
through this Federal loan program. In fact, 
its beneficiaries represent a complete cross- 
section of American higher education—pri- 
vate, public, denominational, and nonde- 
nominational. 

For example, here are the programs’ ac- 
complishments in the Washington area: At 
Georgetown University a men’s dormitory 
for 200 students was financed by a $1,192,- 
000 loan and occupied in 1958. Another 
and larger men’s dormitory for 400 students, 
including a huge cafeteria for 1,100 stu- 
dents, was completed last fall under a $2.8 
million loan. Also, housing has been pro- 
vided for 178 student nurses and 37 faculty 
members through an additional loan of 
$1,249,000. 

George Washington University made use 
of the college housing program to buy and 
convert in 1958 two apartment houses into 
dormitories for 138 men and 196 women 
with a $1,250,000 loan. 

American University has obtained loans 
totaling $2,534,000 which have provided 
dormitory accommodations for 558 men and 
women. 

Catholic University has built a 200-man 
dormitory and student union mostly with a 
Federal loan of $1,350,000. Also, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at College Park, Trinity 
College and Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
have benefited from Federal college housing 
loans. 

HOW PROGRAM OPERATES 

This is the way the program operates: 

A college can borrow up to $3 million in a 
single year for which it nows pays 3% per- 
cent on loans approved during the current 
fiscal year. Most loans run for a period of 
40 years. These terms are considerably more 
advantageous than a college could arrange 
through commercial channels. In fact, pri- 
vate Colleges would probably have to pay 
from 514 to 6 percent interest and public 
colleges from 41% to 4% percent interest. 

At present repayments by the colleges to 
the Government are running at the rate of 
$9 million a year and no loan has defaulted. 
The two basic tests for a loan are the col- 
lege’s need for the facility and the revenue 
that it will produce. The colleges obtain 
most of their funds to meet the amortiza- 
tion costs of the loan from student rentals 
for the use of dormitories. 

One interesting aspect of the program is 
that there has been no Federal dictation 
over the way the money is used. In fact 
there is not even a required Federal archi- 
tectural standard. The college buildings are 
constructed entirely at the discretion of the 
particular institution. 





FORTHCOMING RETIREMENT OF 
SENATOR MURRAY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
was with a saddened heart that we 
learned of the decision of Senator JAMES 
E. Murray to retire at the end of his 
term in January. He has been so much 
a part of this body with which we are 
associated for so long it is hard to imag- 
ine the Senate without him, or Senators 
deprived of his counsel and assistance. 

In the 12 years I have been privileged 
to represent Tennessee as a U.S. Senator, 
Montana’s senior Senator has often been 
of incalculable help to me in many ways. 
This was his manner, One did not have 
to agree with him to respect his position 
and his intellect in arguing it, 

Senator Murray is a wonderful exam- 
ple to foreign-born U.S. citizens, for he 
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is himself a naturalized American citi- 
zen, having come to our country’s service 
from Canada. 

He is a battle-scarred veteran of the 
liberal causes in our country. He was 
one of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s strongest 
New Deal supporters. Leaving a success- 
ful and interesting law practice, he came 
to the Senate in 1934 as a successor to 
another distinguished son of Montana, 
the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh. 
Since then Senator Murray has been de- 
cisively reelected four times, a clear ex- 
pression of the confidence and affection 
with which he is regarded in the Treas- 
ure State. 

While serving in the Senate, we all 
know he has tremendously benefited the 
causes of conservation and reclamation 
with his painstaking, brilliant career as 
a member and chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. In addi- 
tion, no other Senator’s name stands 
higher than that of Jim Murray in the 
field of interest in the education of our 
young people. Even now, in the battles 
for Federal aid to education, it is the 
name of Senator Murray, along with that 
of his colleague from Montana, Repre- 
sentative LEE METCALF, which serves al- 
most as a label to identify the liberal 
position on this subject. 

Mr. President, while respecting Sena- 
tor Murray’s decision to retire, and 
knowing that he is correct in doing so, 
all of us profoundly feel the loss we will 
personally suffer by his absence from 
this body. All of us wish him godspeed 
and a long and happy retirement from 
the day-to-day trials of public office, but 
we beg that he not allow his voice to 
go unheard. From our seniors like Sen- 
ator JAMES E,. Murray much counsel is 
needed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I desire to sub- 
scribe to the fine sentiments expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I was not present in the Senate 
on the day when the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Montana announced 
his intended retirement from the Senate. 
I am sorry I was not able to join in the 
tributes paid to him on that day. 

I shall certainly miss the presence of 
Senator Murray. I have been a nearby 
desk mate of his for several years, and 
have always enjoyed his cheerfulness, his 
statesmanship, and his leadership. 

The Senator from Tennessee remarked 
that the Senator from Montana is chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee will recall that at another time 
the Senator from Montana served as the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. For several years, he 
was chairman of the Committee on Small 
Business, from a time just after the con- 
clusion of World War II until that com- 
mittee was discontinued in about 1948 
or 1949. 

Senator Murray has performed out- 
standing work in every committee posi- 
tion or every committee chairmanship he 
has ever undertaken. I remember well 
his work as chairman of the Committee 
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on Small Business. It has been my privi- 
lege to call on him many times for ad- 
vice and help in connection with my 
service as chairman of the reorganized 
Committee on Small Business. 

Senator Murray has been an outstand- 
ing Senator throughout his many years 
of service. We shall all miss him. As he 
enters upon the retirement he has so well 
earned, I wish for him complete happi- 
ness, continued good health, and great 
success. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. I know of no other 
Member of the Senate who has worked 
more closely in cooperation with Senator 
Morray for fine causes and purposes than 
has the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama. 





TRIBUTE TO MISS MIRIAM OTTEN- 
BERG, OF THE WASHINGTON 
STAR 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
personal friend of many of us, Miss 
Miriam Ottenberg, reporter for the 
Washington Star, is due congratulations 
for having won her profession’s most 
coveted recognition, a Pultizer Prize. 

She won this award, which carries a 
$1,000 cash honorarium, as well as un- 
dying recognition for a series of seven 
articles which appeared in the Star last 
year exposing the unscrupulous practices 
of some District of Columbia used car 
dealers and finance companies in skin- 
ning the public. 

It seems to me that this type of ex- 
posé is journalism in its highest form. It 
exposes an evil, arouses public indigna- 
tion and leads to remedial legislation 
which would not have been enacted if 
the reporter had not exposed the con- 
dition. 

As Senators know, the Pulitzer Prize 
was established in the will of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, who was one of the 
giants of American newspaperdom. He 
published the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which is still in existence and is still ful- 
filling Mr. Pulitzer’s lofty purposes, and 
the New York World, now gone but still 
reverently regarded by newspapermen 
as having represented the finest hour of 
American journalism. 

Miss Ottenberg has been a staff writer 
for the Star since 1937. Her newspaper 
calls her an investigative reporter, and 
it is in the field of investigation that her 
talents stand out. She has written prob- 
ing series of articles on phony mar- 
riage counselors, abortion rings, high 
food prices, juvenile crime, sex psycho- 
paths and drug addiction, among many 
others. 

The series on unethical used car-lot 
practices has been widely reprinted. 
The Armed Forces has distributed it to 
servicemen, who are often timized 
by the practices exposed by Otten- 
berg. 

I do not know of any newspaper re- 
porter more deserving of this high honor 
than Miss Ottenberg. Both she and her 
newspaper deserve the thanks and grati- 
ass of Congress for this fine piece of 
work. 
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Incidentally, this is the third Pulitzer 
Prize won by Star reporters in 3 years. 
In 1959 the award went to Mary Lou 
Werner for articles on Virginia school 
integration problems. In 1958, George 
Beveridge won a Pulitzer Prize for a 
series of articles on “The City of Tomor- 
row.” Few newspapers have been so 
distinguished, or more deservedly so. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN 
NAVAL VESSELS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10474) to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels. 





AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3387) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). The pending 
business is S. 3387, the bill authorizing 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, before 
making the opening statement, I ask 
unanimous consent that an additional 
staff member be permitted on the floor, 
inasmuch as the four authorized by the 
rules are already present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON], I have been delegated 
the responsibility by the Joint Committee 
to present to the Senate the authoriza- 
tion bill, which is the pending business. 

S. 3387 which is identical to H.R. 11713 
is the annual AEC authorization bill and 
authorizes necessary projects and funds 
for fiscal year 1961. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy held extensive 
hearings on this bill on March 8, 9, 10, 
and 11, and on April 5, 6, and 7, 1960. 
The Joint Committee, after careful de- 
liberation, reported the bill on April 19, 
and on last Friday, May 6, 1960, it passed 
the House of Representatives in the form 
recommended by the Joint Committee. 
The House vote was 321 to 2. 

The bill follows the same general form 
as the AEC authorization bills for the 
past 4 fiscal years. 

Section 101 authorizes $211,476,000 for 
new AEC construction projects, com- 
pared with $293,876,000 requested by the 
AEC. The Joint Committee reduced the 
bill by $82,400,000. A total of 39 line 
item projects are listed in section 101 of 
the bill, covering all aspects of the AEC 
program. 
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Sections 102 through 106 of the bill 
contain standard provisions on “limita- 
tions,” “advanced planning and design,” 
“restoration or replacement,” ‘“‘currently 
available funds,” and “substitutions.” 

Section 107 amends two projects au- 
thorized by prior authorization acts. 
Project 57-d-1, the zero gradient syn- 
chrotron at Argonne National Labora- 
tory, is increased from $27 million to 
$42 million, and project 60-—e-12, altera- 
tions to Shippingport reactor facilities, 
is increased from $5 million to $9 million. 
This will permit construction of a heat 
sink and modification of the reactor 
plant for operation at a power level 
equivalent of 150 electrical megawatts 
under PWR Core 2. 

Section 108 of the bill rescinds certain 
projects previously authorized which are 
no longer considered necessary by the 
AEC or the Joint Committee. A total 
of seven projects would be rescinded, 
amounting to $18,290,000. 

Section 109 authorizes an additional 
$40 million of funds and a $5 million 
waiver of use-charge authority for use 
in the cooperative power demonstration 
program, under the conditions and limi- 
tations of previous applicable statutes. 
Of the $40 million in this section, $25 
million is intended for construction of 
an intermediate-sized organic-cooled 
prototype reactor, if no satisfactory pro- 
posal is received from industry under the 
third round of the AEC Authorization 
Act for fiscal year 1960. The remaining 
$15 million under section 109 is available 
for research and development assistance 
for either unsolicited proposals or third- 
round proposals, whichever may develop. 
Two large-scale powerplants have report- 
edly been under consideration by two 
California utility groups, and Southern 
California Edison has recently an- 
nounced a letter of intent to construct 
a 360,000-kilowatt atomic powerplant in 
California. 

Section 110 authorized $5 million for 
use in the cooperative program with 
Canada for research and development in 
connection with heavy-water moderated 
nuclear powerplants. The United States 
will get all plans and technical data 
under this cooperative program. 

The bill contains several changes 
recommended by the Joint Committee 
from the bill originally proposed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

First, the committee added, as project 
61-d-10, $13 million for power reactor 
plants for the Antarctic. Testimony 
furnished the committee during the 
hearings indicated the extremely high 
cost of fuel in the Antarctic, as well as 
the fact that many lives and much 
equipment have been lost in transporting 
fuel and supplies to our scientific sta- 
tions in the Antarctic. The $13 million 
authorization could provide for con- 
struction of three or four small atomic 
powerplants in the Antarctic, with dis- 
cretion for the arrangements to be left 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, in 
cooperation with the Navy, which sup- 
plies our Antarctic stations, and the De- 
partment of Defense. Construction of 
atomic powerplants in the Antarctic 
would enhance our international prestige 
in that area, would help develop reactor 
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technology, particularly for small plants, 
and would result in eventual savings to 
the taxpayers because of lower operating 
costs. 

Second, the majority of the committee 
recommends, in project 61-f-7, $3 mil- 
lion for the design and the engineering 
of the linear electron accelerator at 
Stanford University, rather than the 
$107,200,000 construction authorization 
requested by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The majority believes that the 
design and engineering authorization 
will allow the project to go ahead on an 
adequate basis and will result in better 
cost estimates before construction is 
authorized. We are concerned with the 
history of rising costs in the high energy 
physics program, and the changes that 
have been made in this particular ac- 
celerator. The committee has requested 
that an overall report on the high energy 
physics program, and more data on this 
proposed accelerator, be submitted by 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Joint 
Committee by January 1961. We believe 
the Congress would then be in a better 
position to consider the requested $107,- 
200,000 construction authorization. 
There was offered in the House an 
amendment to authorize construction of 
the Stanford accelerator this year; but it 
= defeated by a decisive vote of 194 to 

Also, the committee added to the 
Atomic Energy Commission proposed bill 
two projects in the basic research field: 

Projects 61-f-8, $5,600,000 for con- 
struction of a materials research labora- 
tory at the University of Illinois. 

Project 61-f-9, $2,200,000 for construc- 
tion of a radiation laboratory at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Both of these projects were requested 
by the AEC Division of Research, but 
were eliminated during the budget 
process. The Joint Committee believes 
that intensified laboratory work and re- 
search in the two important areas of ma- 
terials and radiation effects will be of 
great benefit to the atomic energy 
program. 

The committee also increased the 
amount for project 61-h-1, facilities in 
the biomedical research field, from $4 
million to $5 million, in order to provide 
needed facilities in the field of radiation 
research, including the effects of radio- 
active fallout. 

In summary, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, through its Subcommit- 
tee on Legislation, has held detailed 
hearings on every project and provision 
in the bills. The subcommittee and the 
full Joint Committee gave the bill very 
careful consideration, made a few re- 
visions, and reduced the total amount 
authorized from $293,876,000 to $211,- 
476,000, or a net reduction of $82,400,- 
000. The actions of the Joint Committee 
and the reasons for these actions are 
thoroughly explained in our committee 
report, Senate Report No. 1277. 

I urge all Members of the Senate to 
vote for House bill 11713, in the form 
recommended by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to supplement briefly the able 
remarks which have been made by the 
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distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore]. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has added to the bill as originally 
proposed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion some items which are of great im- 
portance to our atomic energy program. 

One of these items is Project 61-d-10, 
power reactor plants for the Antarctic, 
$13 million. 

Last year, I visited our Antarctic bases, 
and witnessed the extremely hazardous 
operations our people are engaged in 
there just to provide themselves with the 
fuel oil they need for heat and elec- 
tricity. I found out that 80 percent of 
all the transportation effort was devoted 
to the one purpose of fuel-oil supply. 

I also looked into what these extremely 
hazardous transportation operations in 
the Antarctic are costing us. It was very 
disturbing to find that we have already 
lost 17 lives in these operations. We 
have also lost aircraft and ground 
vehicles which cost nearly $11 million. 
I also found that the delivered cost of 
the fuel oil at some of our bases was as 
high as $10 a gallon. For example, I 
found that it requires 4,500 gallons of 
aircraft fuel to deliver each 1,000 gallons 
of fuel oil to our Pole Station from Mc- 
Murdo Station, which is 800 miles away. 

The advantages of nuclear-power re- 
actors to meet our energy requirements 
in the Antarctic, as compared to con- 
ventionally fueled plants, were obvious. 
The compactness of nuclear-reactor fuel 
would reduce our transportation re- 
quirements enormously, in comparison 
to conventional fuel. We have already 
developed highly reliable nuclear power- 
plants of small sizes. We also have in 
the late stages of development more ad- 
vanced compact nuclear plants. 

Based on studies recently completed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission for 
the Joint Committee, we also could save 
a great deal of money by using nuclear 
power in the Antarctic, as compared to 
the use of conventional power. The re- 
sults of these studies, which are printed 
in the record of the Joint Committee 
hearings on this bill, indicate that the 
savings available range between $60 mil- 
lion and $80 million over the life of the 
nuclear plants. 

In addition to the humanitarian and 
monetary advantages attendant on the 
use of nuclear power in the Antarctic, 
we also stand to gain in the field of in- 
ternational prestige. As Senators know, 
in the Antarctic we are engaged in 
scientific programs with 11 other na- 
tions. The adoption of nuclear energy 
to further our scientific efforts and to 
ease the physical discomforts of our 
people living in the Antarctic will, I am 
sure, greatly increase our international 
prestige. 

We have also added provisions for two 
physical research projects to the au- 
thorization bill as proposed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and we 
have increased the authorization re- 
quested by the Commission for radia- 
tion biology. 

The Joint Committee has consistently 
supported the basic research programs 
in atomic energy. I do not think any 
other committee is more cognizant of 
the importance of basic research than is 
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the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The Joint Committee has added or in- 
creased the authorization of 20 atomic- 
energy research projects in the last 
three Atomic Energy Commission au- 
thorization bills. These additions cov- 
ered all fields of research, including ac- 
celerators, materials research, and bio- 
medical research. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
pass the bill in the form in which it 
has been reported by the committee; 
and I am confident that such action will 
help keep our country substantially 
ahead in the all-important field of 
atomic energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. ¥ 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
in line 7, it is proposed to strike out 
“$211,476,000” and insert “$315,676,000”; 
and on page 4, in lines 19 and 20, it is 
proposed to strike out “Project 61-f-7, 
design and engineering, linear electron 
accelerator, $3,000,000.” and _ insert 
“Project 61-f-7, linear electron accelera- 
tor, $107,200,000.”’. 

4 Mr. HICKENLOOPER obtained the 
oor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be a quorum call, 
without the Senator from Iowa losing 
his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the roll call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk is an amendment proposing to re- 
store to the authorization bill project 
61-f-7, which authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $107.2 million for the construc- 
tion of a new, unique, and very advanced 
linear electron accelerator at Stanford 
University, for further extensive and 
advanced experimentation in the atom- 
ic field. 

This authorization and request for ap- 
propriation was approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and requested by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It was re- 
moved from the authorization bill by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The committee was fairly well divided 
in that action. I forget the exact vote, 
but a substantial number of Senators 
voted for inclusion of this project in 
the bill. I am told the vote was 10 to 6 
for elimination of this provision from 
the bill. 

In the authorization bill which is be- 
fore the Senate, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy saw fit to insert 
$21,800,000 worth of projects which were 
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not approved by the Budget. The com- 
mittee inserted provision for those proj- 
ects into the bill over my objection; 
nevertheless, they were inserted, and 
are now in the bill. 

The committee saw fit to cut out of 
the bill provision for $107 million which 
was requested by and included in the 
budget, and which was requested by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. President, I believe my amend- 
ment should be adopted. It would au- 
thorize the linear electron accelerator, 
which, as I have said, has been requested 
by the President and by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
project has been requested and urged 
not only by a panel of distinguished sci- 
entists, but by a number of scientific 
groups. 

I should like to emphasize the scien- 
tific importance of the project, the unan- 
imous support of the scientists, and 
our competition with Soviet Russia in 
this basic research field, 

I shall also briefly mention comparable 
costs and time schedules under the bill, 
as compared with the full authoriza- 
tion, which will be developed more fully 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEn- 
NETT]. 


SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE OF THE PROJECT 


Most of our accelerators already in 
operation or under construction are pro- 
ton, or heavy particle, accelerators. 
This will be our first high energy, high 
intensity, linear electron, or light parti- 
cle, accelerator. This machine will make 
it possible to probe the basic dimensions 
and structure of matter. It will have 
great flexibility in that, being a linear 
accelerator, it will be possible to extract 
the beams at various points along the 
line of acceleration. It will be initially 
planned for 10 to 20 billion electron 
volts, but by a fairly simple addition, 
can be increased to 45 billion electron 
volts, and therefore have a built-in pro- 
tection against obsolescence. 

I should like to quote from Dr. Ha- 
worth of Brookhaven, who explained 
some of the advantages of this machine 
as compared with any other: 

Our knowledge can be effectively increased 
only through the use of ultra-high energy 
accelerators of diverse capabilities. The 
spectacular increase in proton accelerator 
energies in recent times has somewhat ob- 
scured the fact that many other parameters 
are also quite important. We must have 
electrons as well as protons; we must have 
intensities great enough to permit rapid 
observation of the various direct processes 
and to produce copious quantities of all 
transient elementary particles for use in 
secondary interaction studies; we must have 
sharply focused beams and flexibility in 
time and space to suit the various purposes. 

There is an especially acute need for very 
high energy electrons in large intensities 
and in well-focused beams. Because of 
easier and cheaper adaptation to circular 
machines, protons have been produced at 
energies far above those available with elec- 
trons. In contrast to the proton case where 
6 Bev has been available and 30 will soon 
be reached, electron energies have so far 
been limited to 1 Bev. An important step 
that will fill an urgent need is being taken 
by construction of the 6 Bev Cambridge Elec- 
tron Accelerator (CEA). However important 
though its potential contributions, there will 
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be a vital need for higher energies, far high- 
er currents, and much more sharply focused 
beams than it will be able to provide. The 
linear accelerator proposed will effectively 
meet these requirements. In its initial form 
it will have twice the energy and some 50 
times the intensity of the CEA. As in all 
linear accelerators and in contrast to the 
circular machines, a full strength sharply 
focused beam will emerge into free labora- 
tory space where it will be quite accessible 
and can be used in many different ways. AS 
time goes on and need arises, the energy can 
be increased (to as much as 45 Bev) both 
by increases in the power of the driving 
klystrons and by adding klystrons at rela- 
tively modest cost. By virtue of this flexi- 
bility, it can belong to more than one gen- 
eration of machines. 


Dr. Panofsky is the leading expert in 
the world in the use of linear electron 
accelerators and he has built up a team 
of some 20 or 30 highly qualified scien- 
tists at Stanford. The only place in the 
world where this machine can be built at 
the present time is in the United States, 
and the only place in the United States 
is at Stanford University. 

The reason for that is that Stanford 
University is the only place not only in 
the United States but also in the world 
where the nucleus of a team of this kind 
has been brought together. I invite at- 
tention to the fact that if we continue to 
delay the construction of this very much 
needed scientific device, this team is apt 
to deteriorate, and a great deal of time 
will be lost. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fone 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator con- 
cede that since the time this linear elec- 
tron accelerator was first planned and 
considered, there have been several 
variations? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There have 
been some slight variations, which have 
dealt almost entirely with the foundation 
of the machine, the question of whether 
it should be in a tunnel or whether it 
should be what they call a “cut-and- 
cover” on the surface. It is a matter of 
geology more than anything else, not re- 
lated to the scientific importance. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator fur- 
ther concede that since this machine was 
first planned there has been a serious 
question as to what the ultimate cost of 
the final project may be? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. There 
is always a serious question about the 
cost of any pioneering project. 

I do not agree with some of the argu- 
ments which have been made that the 
possible or potential increased cost of this 
particular device will skyrocket to the 
same extent and to the same percentage 
it has with respect to certain other accel- 
erators, because of the history we have 
in respect to the operation and to the 
manufacture and production of this par- 
ticular general type of machine. I think 
we have more accurate and more reliable 
estimates of the cost of this type of accel- 
erator than we have had with regard to 
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the cost of many machines proposed for 
construction in the past. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
further concede that since the project 
was originally considered a serious ques- 
tion has arisen as to the cost of electric 
current which might be furnished for 
the operation of the accelerator, and 
that a study was undertaken, at the in- 
sistence of the Joint Committee, and 
that as a result new figures have been 
gathered, which now place us in a posi- 
tion where the cost of the power might 
be half of what it was originally esti- 
mated when the project was first con- 
sidered? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not 
think the Joint Committee can take 
credit for all of the study. The Atomic 
Energy Commission itself instituted 
studies, also. The Joint Committee was 
very helpful along that line. 

The studies were instituted. Studies 
are constantly going on with every plant 
as to the reduction of electrical cost. I 
think it was a routine examination of 
this particular element of the cost of 
construction which brought about the 
result. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the line of thought of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, with whom I am 
more often in agreement rather than 
disagreement. This is a rather unusual 
occasion, in respect to this particular 
phase of our program, that we are in 
disagreement. 

I have read the record of the debate 
in the House of Representatives very 
sincerely and attentively. I have read 
the record of the hearings, as closely as 
I could, because I am not a member of 
the subcommittee which held the hear- 
ings. 

Fundamentally, I do not think we 
ought to leave the impression that the 
committee, as such, is opposed to the 
building of the accelerator. There is 
merely a question in regard to whether 
we need more definitive information and 
data before a project of this size and this 
magnitude is undertaken, as a matter of 
authorization at this time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree with 
the Senator that the committee mem- 
bers who voted against the project have 
freely expressed themselves as believing 
this is an essential project and a worthy 
project which has to be built some time. 
The only reason which was given— 
which to me is not a sufficient reason 
and not a good reason—is that we need 
more time for a “look see” at this mat- 
ter. I think we all agree it is a per- 
fectly worthwhile project and that it will 
be built. 

I had not intended to get into this 
matter at this particular point, but I will 
say that there are escalated costs each 
year, which are a factor. There are 
various estimates of around 5 or 6 or 7 
percent of escalated costs each year we 
delay this, which will be added to the 
total cost. It is a tremendously costly 
operation. 

The only disagreement I find, so far as 
I can determine, between my particular 
view and that of the majority of the 
committee members, is over the question 
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whether the project should be built now 
or whether it should be built in the 
future. 

The Bureau of the Budget believes 
the project should be built now, and has 
requested it in the budget. The Atomic 
Energy Commission believes it should be 
built now, and has requested it. I join 
in their opinion. I believe the project 
should be built now and should not have 
been cut out of the program. 

I should like to quote again from Dr. 
Haworth: 

In summary, those of us who have so en- 
thusiastically endorsed this proposal have 
done so because this Linac is the best and 
indeed the only means to fill a vital need for 
sharply focused electron beams of higher 
energies and far higher intensities than 
otherwise available; because with minor in- 
terruptions in its use and modest capital 
outlay its energy can be increased to even 
higher values; and finally and importantly 
because Professor Panofsky, Professor Hof- 
stadter, Professor Ginzton and their col- 
leagues constitute a group of research physi- 
cists and accelerator engineers that is un- 
excelled in general and is unequalled in the 
construction and utilization of linear ac- 
celerators. 


Accelerators are needed to explore the 
basic secrets of the universe to tell us 
the makeup of atoms, protons, neutrons, 
electrons, and strange particles. In the 
past, these experiments have led to dis- 
coveries of new elements and particles, 
some of which have been extremely im- 
portant in our atomic weapon and na- 
tional defense programs. This machine, 
according to the testimony of all our 
scientists, is the necessary next step in 
our high-energy physics program, and I 
quote as follows from the testimony of 
Dr. John H. Williams, AEC Commis- 
sioner and former Director of the Divi- 
sion of Research: 

The 10 to 20 Bev electron linear accelera- 
tor proposed by Stanford University should 
be the next major step in the high-energy 
physics program of the country. The con- 
struction and operation of this machine will 
put in the hands of the U.S. physicists a 
most necessary tool if we are to achieve 
maximum scientific progress. 

UNANIMOUS SUPPORT BY THE SCIENTISTS 


Mr. President, this measure has the 
unanimous support of the scientists. 
Normally the unanimous support of any 
particular organization or group would 
not necessarily be governing, but when 
we are dealing with a matter which is as 
intricate as this particular matter is, the 
unanimous opinion of the scientists who 
are knowledgeable in this particular field 
becomes a matter of great importance 
indeed. 

This accelerator has been reviewed 
since 1957 by a series of high-level panels 
of distinguished scientists, each of which 
has unanimously recommended proceed- 
ing with this machine. The most recent 
review was in January 1960, by a special 
panel of members of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission General Ad- 
visory Committee and I quote from the 
letter dated February 5, 1960, from Dr. 
Piore, chairman of the panel: 

In particular, this panel wishes to reaf- 
firm its recommendation to start immedi- 
ately the construction of the linear electron 
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accelerator proposed by Stanford University, 
and to express its concern about the delay 
which has been encountered in authorizing 
this machine to date. All the experimental 
potentialities of this machine, which the 
panel foresaw last year, still look as attrac- 
tive as they did then. In addition, new po- 
tentialities have developed for which this 
high-intensity, high-energy, electron ma- 
chine is well suited. 


I wish to call attention to certain 
phrases in the quotation which I just 
read. Dr. Piore said: 

In particular, this panel wishes * * * to 
express its concern about the delay which 
has been encountered in authorizing this 
machine to date. 


He says also: 

This panel wishes to reaffirm its recom- 
mendation to start immediately the con- 
struction of the linear electron accelerator 
proposed by Stanford University. 


Considering the rather restrained ver- 
biage which scientific men sometimes use 
in their reports and in their statements, 
one can understand the serious and vital 
nature of the recommendations which 
they are making here. They are not 
given to emotional outbursts, but the 
language used here is very significant; it 
is positive and urgent. 

In addition, scientists from other ad- 
vanced accelerator projects, such as a 
group of Midwestern universities, have 
also supported the Stanford project. I 
should like to quote from the testimony 
of Dr. Rollefson, director of MURA, 
which initials stand for Midwestern Uni- 
versities Research Association: 

It is a pleasure for me, as a representative 
of the Midwestern Universities Research As- 
sociation, to have an opportunity to give our 
enthusiastic support to the recommended 
authorization of the Stanford linear electron 
accelerator. The reasons for supporting this 
program have been so well and completely 
portrayed in the report of the special panel 
appointed by the President’s Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee that I feel there is little 
of importance that I can add. 


Mr. President, in this whole field we 
are in competition with the Russians, or 
the Russians are in competition with us, 
whichever way one wishes to consider it. 

COMPETITION WITH SOVIET RUSSIA 


The United States leads the world in 
high energy physics, but Soviet Russia 
has been making increased efforts in this 
field. High energy physics is an area 
which has aroused enthusiasm and ex- 
citement among many of our best scien- 
tific minds. These machines are admit- 
tedly very expensive. But in a race of 
this nature we can be sure that our Soviet 
competitors will not slacken in their 
efforts to catch up with us. I quote from 
the separate views of our committee 
report. Separate views were filed by 
several of us who disagreed with the 
committee report eliminating this proj- 
ect. In those separate views we said: 

The Stanford accelerator would permit ex- 
Ploration into a new field (light, charged 
particles at high energy) not now adequately 
covered by the US. high-energy physics pro- 
gram or that of any other nation. By going 
ahead with this research tool, our scientists 
will be in a position, we feel, to make dis- 
coveries that will bring our country distinc- 
tion in a highly competitive field among 
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scientists throughout the world, including 
Russia, 

The Russians have three accelerators 
scheduled to start up in 1960 and 1961, in- 
cluding a 2 Bev electron linear accelerator 
at Kharkov, and they have announced a 4 
Bev electron linear accelerator planned for 
construction at Kharkov. Even discounting 
the Russian claims, the Stanford 10 to 20 
Bev accelerator would be the acknowledged 
leader in this dynamic area of science, and 
would offer opportunity for some positive 
US. “firsts.” 

The Stanford accelerator will also round 
out our program by giving a better balance 
between light particle (electron) and heavy 
particle (proton) accelerators. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES AND COST ESTIMATES 


This project has been thoroughly 
studied, including estimates of costs. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorpD at this point a chronology of de- 
velopments of the Stanford linear ac- 
celerator project, as prepared by the 
AEC. 

There being no objection, the summary 
discussion and chronology of develop- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STANFORD LINEAR ACCELERATOR PROJECT— 
SUMMARY DISCUSSION AND CHRONOLOGY OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. The Stanford linear accelerator proj- 

ect has been under development for a num- 

ber of years, and has been given active con- 

sideration in Government circles for about 3 

years. In its early stages of development, 

technical as well as financial support for 
preliminary research and development was 
provided by the Office of Naval Research, 
with AEC participation, both through the 

AEC-ONR research program and through 

direct support of components’ development. 

2. On May 4, 1959, after approval of the 
project by the President, the project was 
placed under AEC cognizance. Proposed 
legislation to authorize an appropriation of 
$105 million for the project was submitted 
to the Congress on May 27, 1959. 

3. On July 14 and 15, 1959, the Joint Com- 
mittee held hearings on the Stanford au- 
thorization bill. AEC testified, as did rep- 
resentatives of Stanford University. The 
Joint Committee did not report the bill out. 

4. On July 19, 1959, Chairman McCone 
and Commissioner Williams (Dr. Williams 
was then Director of Division of Research) 
visited Stanford University, examined the 
site and the plans for the facilities, and 
engaged in extensive discussions with uni- 
versity officials and staff. These discus- 
sions raised the following questions: 

(a) Feasibility of the site and adequacy of 
the design features of the machine from a 
standpoint of possible earthquake damage. 
(It was noted that the proposed tunnels 
were within a few miles of the San Andreas 
Fault which is a source of most seismic 
disturbances in the San Francisco Bay area); 

(b) The reliability and adequacy of the 
construction and operating cost estimates; 

(c) Possible conflicts of interest on the 
part of Stanford personnel who would be 
assigned to the project. 

It was apparent from these discussions 

that insufficient geological investigation had 

been carried out by Stanford University to 
give assurance on the question of seismic 
risk at the proposed site. 

5. In the fall of 1959, AEC authorized ex- 
tensive core drillings and geological studies 
to assess the seismic risk. These studies and 
drillings revealed that unexpected subsur- 
face conditions would be encountered at the 
proposed site which would substantially in- 
crease the cost of the accelerator tunnels, 
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although no evidence was developed that the 
tunnels would be susceptible to earthquake 
damage. 

6. After a review of cost estimates sup- 
plied by Stanford University, AEC, in Sep- 
tember 1959, commissioned J. A. Blume and 
associates, architect engineers and special- 
ists in earthquake resistant construction, to 
prepare detailed cost estimates of site prepa- 
ration and construction of facilities to house 
the machine, as well as supporting facilities, 
to reevaluate the feasibility of the original 
site, and to consider alternate sites pos- 
sibly offering better and, therefore, less 
costly geological conditions. These engi- 
neering studies were made at a cost of about 
$75,000 to AEC: 

(a) Blume & Associates reported that 
whereas Stanford had estimated the con- 
struction to cost $105 million at the original 
site, it would more probably cost $125,700,000. 
Blume did not foreclose the original site be- 
cause of the earthquake hazard. 

(b) Blume & Associates surveyed sev- 
eral alternate sites and concluded that the 
most feasible site is another site on the 
Stanford property known as Sand Hills. 

(c) Blume & Associates have, there- 
fore, recommended the above alternate 
site, but have proposed the elimination of 
the tunnels as originally designed and the 
substitution of less expensive cut-and-fill 
type of construction—possible at the new 
site because of different subsurface condi- 
tions. Construction costs at the new site 
would, in the opinion of Blume & Asso- 
ciates, cost $107,200,000. 

7. Conflict of interests: A thorough in- 
vestigation was carried out by the AEC’s Divi- 
sion of Inspection. It was determined that 
certain key personnel at Stanford Univer- 
sity had interests—financial, consultative, 
or managerial—in a manufacturing concern 
known as Varian Associates, a highly quali- 
fied manufacturer of klystron tubes and 
other equipment vital to the Stanford ac- 
celerator. This conflict has been resolved 
by Varian Associates through removing 
themselves as a potential supplier for any 
equipment for the Stanford accelerator, ex- 
cept at no profit and on request from the 
Government. The conflict problem also ex- 
tended to other firms who might be sup- 
pliers of electronic components. These 
other possible conflicts are not of such se- 
rious moment. (Varian Associates was the 
principal problem.) 

8. Another aspect of the conflict-of-inter- 
est problem arose from the fact that Stan- 
ford University itself receives royalties from 
the sale of klystron tubes. (Patent rights 
are owned joinly by Stanford, Varian, and 
Sperry Rand Corp.) This has been resolved 
by the board of trustees of Stanford Uni- 
versity agreeing to waive all royalties on 
klystron tubes supplied for this linear accel- 
erator. 

9. The Stanford accelerator project and 
the decision to proceed had been part of an 
overall study of high-energy physics origi- 
nated in mid-1958. In November 1958, a 
committee from the membership of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee and 
the AEC’s General Advisory Committee pre- 
pared a report on the Nation’s high-energy 
physics program. The report assigned 
highest priority to the completion of con- 
struction and to the operation of other high- 
energy physics projects in being or under 
construction. It also recommended the con- 
struction of the Stanford accelerator as the 
first new undertaking. 

10. This committee again reviewed the ac- 
celerator problem early this year and sub- 
mitted its report on February 5. They re- 
iterated the importance of the Stanford ac- 
celerator and recommended its construction. 
They also expressed concern over what they 
considered to be the inadequacies of the 1960 
and 1961 budgets for high energy physics. 
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11. The problem of high energy physics has 
caused the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
siderable concern because of the mounting 
construction costs as compared with orig- 
inal estimates, and the sharp upward trend 
in annual operating costs as compared with 
original estimates. 

12. In summary, there are six major accel- 
erator projects now under construction 
which were originally estimated to cost $72 
million. They will actually cost about $182 
million when compieted, with modifications 
to permit maximum utilization. The operat- 
ing costs for these projects were originally 
estimated at $13,700,000 per year, whereas 
current estimates are $68,400,000 per year. 
If we add to this the proposed Stanford proj- 
ect, with its construction cost of $107,200,000 
and its annual operating cost of $15 million 
per year, we will be committed to $289,200,- 
000 for construction of accelerators and $83,- 
400,000 for their operation yearly. This, plus 
other research in high energy physics will 
result in annual expenditures of $125 million 
for this field of science in 1965 and years 
following. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorD a copy of a letter dated April 28, 
1960, to Congressman Van ZaNpT from 
AEC Chairman John A. McCone, which 
demonstrates that the $3 million design 
and engineerirg authorization will result 
in increased costs and will delay the com- 
mencement of useful experiments. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. ATomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
April 28, 1960. 

Dear Mr. VAN ZANDT: This is in response 

to your letter of April 21, 1960. The answers 
to the questions raised therein have been 
prepared with the aid of the interested per- 
sonnel at Stanford University and the staff 
of the San Francisco operations office of the 
AEC. 
“1. If construction should be authorized 
by June 1, 1960, when, under projected 
schedules, would construction be completed? 
When could beam start up and useful experi- 
ments commence?” 

Answer. If construction is authorized June 
1, 1960, construction could be completed and 
the beam started up by July 1965. Useful 
experiments could commence July 1966. 

“2. Same questions, on the assumption 
that $3 million ‘design and engineering’ 
is authorized this year and construction 
authorized by June 1, 1961.” 

Answer. If $3 million is authorized in 
fiscal 1960 for design and engineering and 
construction is authorized by June 1, 1961, 
all construction could be completed and the 
beam started up in the interval January- 
April 1966. Useful experiments could start 
in the interval January—April 1967. 

A tabulation of the construction cost esti- 
mates and completion dates for the various 
alternatives is shown below: 


Construc-| Comple- 


Plan tion cost | tion (use- 
esti- ful experi- 
mate ments) 

Millions Years 
Full authorization now__........-- $107.2 
$3 million authorized now, re- 
mainder authorized 1961__.....-- 1110.0 614-6% 
Delay any authorization until 1961.| 1 113.0 7 


1 The increased costs represent escalation occasioned 
by the estimated delay in the completion of the project. 
In addition, Stanford estimates that the uncertain status 
and inefficiency resulting from partial authorization will 
probably add an additional $1,000,000 to the total project 


If the project were authorized in this ses- 
sion of Congress for design and engineer- 
ing only, and was not fully authorized until 
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June 1961, it appears that the most serious 
effect will be in the lack of ability to recruit 
certain additional key scientists whom Stan- 
ford considers are essential for the develop- 
ment and design of the accelerator and ex- 
perimental facilities. Testimony covering 
the views of scientific witnesses on this 
point was given before the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development and the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy on July 14 and 15, 1959, 
by Dr. Ginzton (p. 189), Dr. Smyth (p. 208), 
and Dr. Rollefson (p. 230). 

In response to our specific query, Stanford 
University now states to us: 

“We are experiencing some difficulty at the 
present time in keeping our present staff, 
the nucleus of the project, together, and 
there is serious danger that a number of the 
principal scientists on the staff will leave the 
university’s employ because of the continu- 
ing uncertainty concerning full authoriza- 
tion of the project. 

“The number of physicists and engineers 
presently involved in project agreement No. 1 
work is 27. We had planned to increase this 
to an average of 60 man-years during the 
first year of integrated development and con- 
struction activities, in which we would also 
be subcontracting all work that could be rea- 
sonably done that way. Under the existing 
circumstances we think we could recruit only 
five or six more physicists and engineers than 
we now have. Moreover, it is not likely that 
these new people will be of the excellence we 
had intended. Undoubtedly a partial au- 
thorization will not be attractive to scientists 
having tenure in other institutions or who 
otherwise require long-term commitments. 
As an example it would be impossible to re- 
cruit experienced high-energy particle physi- 
cists who would be involved in more detailed 
calculations of shielding or study of other 
problems related to the utilization of the 
machine. This work is necessary for its de- 
sign. Given full authorization this year we 
believe that we could staff to the extent and 
excellence that was originally contemplated. 

“It should be noted also that a part of the 
Blume first-year schedule involved partial 
construction of laboratories, shops, etc., 
needed to accommodate the increasing staff 
contemplated for the second year. This 
would not be possible under the partial 
authorization and hence will also complicate 
our staffing problem in the year beginning 
July 1961, if construction authorization were 
given then.” 

With respect to the question of how much 
progress could be made in the next year 
under “design and engineering” authoriza- 
tion with the broad authorization language 
contained in the committee report as com- 
pared with authorization of construction, it 
is clear that some progress could be made 
which would reduce the delay in construc- 
tion when full authorization for construction 
Was approved. Design could be well along on 
the master site plan, site foundation studies, 
the klystron test laboratory and the admin- 
istration and engineering and science build- 
ings. At least preliminary design could be 
done on other buildings and structures and 
utilities and roads. Some progress could be 
made on the design of the accelerator com- 
ponents and the accelerator test section. 
Design on the administration and engineer- 
ing and science buildings and possibly some 
other facilities could be near enough com- 
plete that construction could begin very soon 
after funds were available for this purpose. 
The extent of progress on design of the ac- 
celerator proper and of testing facilities 
would be directly related to Stanford’s abil- 
ity to recruit top scientific and engineering 
staff for development of design criteria. 

In July of 1959 Dr. Williams, then Director 
of the Division of Research, and I visited 
Stanford University, examined the site and 
the plans for the facilities, and engaged in 
extensive discussions with university officials 
and staff. As a result of these discussions 
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and our direct investigations, several impor- 
tant questions were raised. These included 
adequacy of the site and of design features 
of the machine from the standpoint of pos- 
sible earthquake damage; the reliability and 
adequacy of construction and operating cost 
estimates; possible conflicts of interest in 
the case of certain Stanford personnel asso- 
ciated with a potential supplier of major 
components of accelerator equipment; and 
questions of royalties accruing to Stanford 
University on the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of kKlystron tubes for the accelerator. 

Following the identification of the fore- 
going questions and after consultation with 
the Joint Committee and in cooperation with 
Stanford University, the Commission initi- 
ated a series of actions which would resolve 
these questions. As a consequence, when the 
Commission appeared before the Joint Com- 
mittee in March and requested full authori- 
zation for the project, the Commission was 
in a position to report to the committee that 
these questions had been resolved. The po- 
sition of the Commission, therefore, remains 
unchanged. 
The Stanford accelerator is the next logi- 
cal step in the Nation’s high energy physics 
program. The construction and operation of 
the machine will provide our scientists with 
an essential tool with which to further our 
knowledge of fundamental particles consti- 
tuting the basic units of all matter. The 
earlier it can be completed and placed into 
operation the sooner will its contributions 
be realized and the greater will be our assur- 
ance of continued U.S. leadership in this 
important scientific field. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. McCong, 
Chairman. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEn- 
NETT] plans to develop these points in 
more detail. 

Last year the Joint Committee held 
full hearings on the Stanford accel- 
erator, published as a 649-page docu- 
ment, containing a wealth of technical 
data and justification support. During 
these hearings I discussed the Stanford 
accelerator with Dr. Norman F. Ram- 
sey, professor of physics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and I quote from page 224 of 
the hearings: 

Senator H1icKENLOOPER. Do you fee! that it 
is a needed development? 

Dr. RaMseEy. Yes. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. And in the long 
run over the years that this accelerator will 
give us answers which will be vitally needed 
in the development of science? 

Dr. Ramsey. I do, indeed. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Of course, we have 
to balance from a practical standpoint the 
cost as against the anticipated results. If 
the reasonably anticipated results are very 
great, then the cost item settles itself only 
down to a matter of lesser significance. 

Dr. Ramsey. That is right. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. That is, whether 
we are throwing money away needlessly on 
certain gadgetry or not, the basic cost be- 
comes insignificant as far as the overall 
good is concerned. From any point of view, 
if this is a machine that is greatly needed 
and will contribute proportionately to the 
advancement of our knowledge, then I think 
the cost item is comparatively a minor mat- 
ter. We can spend $100 million on a battle- 
ship or a cruiser, $300 million on a nuclear 
carrier, which perhaps we need—I don’t say 
we don’t—but when one compares the cost 
of something like this with the cost of other 
things, we can well make the expenditure, 
I think, if the anticipated results seem to 
warrant. 

Dr. Ramsey. I think there is no question 
but what very important new information 
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which cannot be gained in any other way 
will be obtained from this machine. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The basic question here is whether the 
Senate will vote to proceed now with 
a high energy physics project unani- 
mously recommended by our scientists, 
or whether we will permit only a partial 
authorization that will delay the project 
and discourage our scientists. This proj- 
ect is needed to round out our high 
energy, light particle, program, and to 
assure us leadership over Soviet Russia. 
I urge all Members of the Senate to sup- 
port my amendment to authorize in full 
the linear electron accelerator proposed 
by Stanford University. 

Mr. President I conclude by saying, 
as I have said before in my remarks, 
that this machine will be built. It is 
needed, and vitally needed. It is au- 
thorized in the budget. It is requested 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
should be included in the program. I 
opposed many projects in the bill which 
were not included in the budget, but I 
supported putting into the program this 
essential scientific research tool which 
was included in the budget and which 
is demanded by the Commission. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleague from Iowa in express- 
ing the hope that the Senate will vote 
in favor of the amendment offered by 
him, to authorize in full the Stanford 
linear electron accelerator, as proposed 
by the President, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the scientific com- 
munity. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] has already described the unique 
technical promise of this machine, the 
reasons for the scientific support, and 
its importance in our competition with 
Soviet Russia. 

I should like to point out that the 
majority members of the committee do 
not oppose the project, but favor partial, 
rather than full, authorization at this 
time. I will then demonstrate that full 
authorization now will save money in 
the long run, will save time, and that 
it is necessary to recruit a staff of sci- 
entists and engineers. 

First. The committee majority mem- 
bers do not oppose the Stanford accel- 
erator, but recommend partial rather 
than full authorization. Let me quote 
from pages 8 and 9 of Senate Report No. 
1277, the report of the Joint Committee 
on this bill: 

The Joint Committee appreciates the re- 
markable achievements and scientific ad- 
vances that have been accomplished by these 
“atom smashers” in the past, and is fully 
confident that even more remarkable dis- 
coveries will be made in the not too distant 
future. 

The Joint Committee recognizes that an 
accelerator of this type could make a valua- 
ble addition to our national high-energy 
physics program, but believes that more 
design and engineering might result in 
better cost estimates before construction is 
authorized. 


I shall discuss the disadvantages of a 
partial “design and engineering” author- 
ization a little later. 
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Now let us look at the debate on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
this bill last Friday, May 6, 1960. Rep- 
resentative Durnam, the vice chairman 
of the committee, said: 

I am not opposed to going on with this 
project in an orderly fashion. I think we 
ought to go into all promising research work 
in the accelerator field, both in regard to 
heavy particles and light particles. 

As I said, Iam not opposed to any of these 
projects. I made the motion to put $3 
million in here and let AEC come back with 
a thorough study to show this body exactly 
what it is going to cost. 


Representative Curt Ho.irieup said, 
in response to a question from Repre- 
sentative HosMER: 

Mr. Hosmer. I have consulted my figures 
and I have confidence in them. 

May I ask this question: In view of the 
unanimous testimony that a linear accelera- 
tor of this size and power is a basic tool 
necessary for the Nation’s scientific advance- 
ment, does the gentleman feel that there is 
any question about eventually building that 
machine in this country? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. The gentleman has very 
clearly stated that the position of the ma- 
jority is not against the building of this 
type of accelerator at the proper time, but 
the question of the majority on this item 
is as it has been on other items, to properly 
and carefully look at the preparatory work 
that has been done and to select the timing 
to initiate such a gigantic undertaking. We 
are furnishing $3 million for them to start 
on their design and engineering work. 


Finally Representative MELVIN PRICE, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development said: 

I personally favor further consideration of 
the project early next year and I personally 
will appreciate the opportunity within a 
short time of voting for full authorization 
for the Stanford accelerator. 


So I think it is clear that the scientific 
merits of the project are recognized, and 
supported by all members of the Joint 
Committee. The only question is the 
method and timing of legislative author- 
ization. 

Second, Partial authorization will re- 
sult in increased costs and delay in be- 
ginning experiments. Let me quote from 
the letter dated April 28, 1960, to Repre- 
sentative Van Zanpt from John A. 
McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission: 

A tabulation of the construction cost esti- 
mates and completion dates for the various 
alternatives is shown below: 


Construc-| Comple- 


Plan tion cost | tion (use- 





esti- [ful experi- 
mate ments) 
Millions Years 
Full authorization now... -........-- $107.2 6 
$3 million authorized now, ro- 
mainder in 1961... -......--.---- 1110.0 612-634 
Delay any authorization until 1961_| 1113.0 7 


1The increased costs represent escalation occasioned 
by the estimated delay in the completion of the project. 
In addition, Stanford estimates that the uncertain status 
and inefficiency resulting from partial authorization will 
ne add an additional $1,000,000 to the total project 
cost. 


The Stanford accelerator is the next logi- 
cal step in the Nation’s high energy physics 
program. The construction and operation 
of the machine will provide our scientists 
with an essential tool with which to further 


our knowledge of fundamental particles 
constituting the basic units of all. matter. 
The earlier it can be completed and placed 
into operation, the sooner will its contribu- 
tions be realized and the greater will be 
our assurance of continued U.S. leadership 
in this important scientific field. 


Let me quote also from the three-vol- 
ume detailed engineering analysis by J. 
A. Blume & Associates: 

If the project is not authorized and oper- 
ations initiated so that this schedule can 
be followed, the cost estimates should be in- 
creased at the rate of 5 percent per year 
for escalation. 


From the above, it seems clear to me 
that the method of authorization in this 
bill will raise eventual total costs by at 
least $3 or $4 million, perhaps $5 or $6 
million—5 percent of $107 million—and 
will delay commencement of useful ex- 
periments by at least one-half to three- 
fourths of a year, even assuming prompt 
authorization next year. 

For these reasons, once the technical 
merit of the project is recognized—as 
it is—and thorough engineering studies 
have been made—as they have—it seems 
clear to me that the businesslike thing 
to do now is to proceed expeditiously. 
We will save money, and time in our 
scientific race with the Russians, by au- 
thorizing the project in full now. 

Now I come to the third and very 
important problem involved. 

Third. Partial authorization will de- 
lay recruitment of a scientific and en- 
gineering staff for this project. Let me 
quote again from Mr. McCone’s letter 
of April 28, 1960: 

If the project were authorized in this 
session of Congress for “design and engi- 
neering” only, and was not fully authorized 
until June 1961, it appears that the most 
serious effect will be in the lack of ability 
to recruit certain additional key scientists 
whom Stanford considers are essential for 
the development and design of the accelera- 
tor and experimental facilities. 

In response to our specific query, Stan- 
ford University now states to us: 

“We are experiencing some difficulty at the 
present time in keeping our present staff, 
the nucleus of the project, together, and 
there is serious danger that a number of 
the principal scientists on the staff will leave 
the university’s employ because of the con- 
tinuing uncertainty concerning full author- 
ization of the project. 

“The number of physicists and engineers 
presently involved in project agreement No. 
1 work is 27. We had planned to increase 
this to an average of 60 man-years during 
the first year of integrated development and 
construction activities, In which we would 
also be subcontracting all work that could 
be reasonably done that way. Under the 
existing circumstances we think we could 
recruit only five or six more physicists and 
engineers than we now have. Moreover, it 
is not likely that these new people will be 
of the excellence we had intended. Un- 
doubtedly a partial authorization will not be 
attractive to scientists having tenure in 
other institutions or who otherwise require 
long-term commitments.” 


During the 1959 hearings on the Stan- 
ford accelerator, the possibility of par- 
tial authorization was also suggested. 
The discouraging effect of such an au- 
thorization was described by Dr. Smyth 
of Princeton University, a former AEC 
Commissioner. 
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I quote from page 208 of the 1959 
hearings: 

Representative Price. Dr. Smyth, do you 
feel it is desirable to authorize the full 
amount of the cost estimate at this time, 
rather than to authorize only a sufficient 
amount to carry on design and engineering? 

Dr. Smyru. I feel very strongly, Mr. Price, 
that the full amount should be authorized 
at this time. This is a point that I did not 
cover in my statement, but as I said at the 

ing of my testimony, I do want to talk 
about it. I have had some experience in the 
past ‘with situations where preliminary de- 
sign was authorized or research was author- 
ized on a project, and then there was a long 
delay before further authorization came 
through. This is extremely demoralizing. It 
makes it difficult to assemble a staff, and once 
the staff is assembled, and then there is de- 
lay in further authorization, the staff dis- 
appears and it becomes extremely difficult to 
reassemble the staff. In this case particular- 
ly, where the design is so fully worked out in 
the sense of depending on components that 
are already in use, and where, as I under- 
stand it, a machine could be built that would 
be very useful even without further devel- 
opment of the components, I think it would 
be very undesirable to give partial authoriza- 
tion. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
restate my three points: 

First. The committee majority mem- 
bers do. not oppose the Stanford acceler- 
ator, but recommend partial rather than 
full authorization. 

Second. Partial authorization prob- 
ably will result in increased costs and 
delay in beginning experiments. 

Third. Partial authorization will de- 
lay recruitment of a scientific and engi- 
neering staff for this project. 

For these reasons I believe we should 
‘proceed with full authorization now of 
this important project, and I hope the 
Senate will support the Hickenlooper 
amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am somewhat 
confused by the contention that by de- 
ferring action we may increase the ulti- 
mate costs of the project. As the Sen- 
ator said, members of the committee were 
not entirely willing to proceed imme- 
diately with the project, feeling that we 
should move cautiously. 

A year ago, the Joint Committee held 
a hearing on the proposed linear ac- 
celerator. For some reason, the facts 
were not available, and there was a delay 

Is it not true that in 1959 the AEC pro- 
posed to get electric power at 9 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, and because of the in- 
sistence, partially, of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, during the recess 
the Atomic Energy Commission made ar- 
rangements to get power at 4% mills 
from the Department of the Interior, 
thereby saving from $660,000 to more 
than $1 million a year? Is that not 
essentially true? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is essentially 
correct; but it seems to me that that does 
not bear directly on the problem before 
us, because it will be 6 years, at best, 
before this project will be fully opera- 
tive. In that period of 6 years, I should 
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assume that the preliminary estimates 
which may have developed the cost of 
9 mills would be restudied and reviewed 
so that it could be determined whether 
the project was ready for electricity, and 
all possible opportunities to reduce the 
cost of electricity had been explored, as 
they have been explored in the period be- 
tween 1959 and now. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Reference was 
made to a letter received by the Joint 
Committee from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, indicating 
that if we proceeded immediately with 
the authorization and construction, the 
completion of the entire project might 
take about 6 years; whereas if we merely 
proceeded with more caution and addi- 
tional engineering surveys, it could take 
614 years. The difference in time is only 
6 months. 

Does the Senator from Utah feel that 
the time element of 6 months is so vitally 
important at this time? 

Mr. BENNETT. I feel that this is the 
type of machine or type of project on 
which the basic engineering has been 
done. Stanford is operating linear ac- 
celerators now, but they are very much 
shorter. Having achieved that basic 
material, it does not seem to me that 
there is any reason to delay for 6 months 
or a year while we talk about getting 
more engineering information. 

This particular program is in a pe- 
culiar situation. Everybody seems to 
want it; yet we are now divided within 
the committee on the question: Shall we 
cut the dog’s tail by $3 million this year, 
or shall we commit ourselves to the 
whole project? Having committed the 
$3 million, as can be seen from the com- 
ments already made by the persons who 
supported the majority position, almost 
everyone expects that next year we will 
move in and authorize the completion 
of the project. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Reference has 
been made to the fact that last year the 
Joint Committee tentatively approved 
this project but, for some reason, was 
unwilling to authorize the full amount 
for construction. 

Is it not true that because of that 
delay some indication developed that 
the original site for the project was 
changed, so that the slight delay did 
not really retard the eventual success 
of the project, but actually made it likely 
to be more successful? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is my feeling that 
the answer to the Senator’s question is 
the same as the answer I gave him with 
respect to the power problem. If the 
bill had been reported with full authori- 
zation before construction actually could 
have been undertaken, they would be 
making the tests which have been made 
pending authorization, and I am certain 
that some discovery would have been 
made, and the answer would have been 
the same anyway. 

It seems to me that the problem of site 
is not quite the same as the problem of 
the authorization of the construction of 
the machine. The fact that the original 
site suggested proved to be an unsound 
one and the fact that a better solution 
for the place in which to put the machine 
has been worked out should not influence 
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us in our ultimate decision as to whether 


we want such a machine. I think we 
want the machine. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Utah yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartTHy in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. On the very question 
about the judiciousness of proceeding 
with the haste being advocated by my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Utah, let me ask a question: Is it not 
a fact that if we had not proceeded with 
caution a year ago, when the first report 
was filed with the committee, we would 
have committed ourselves to a project 
which would have entailed the expendi- 
ture of $126 million, to build a tunnel 2 
miles long? 

Now it is planned, instead, to work 
above the ground, rather than below 
ground; and the anticipated expenditure 
will be $107 million, or a saving of $19 
million. But if it had not been for the 
care exercised by the Joint Committee, 
the tunnel, at considerably greater ex- 
pense, would have been authorized. 
That is the point we make. 

Of course we are going to have an 
accelerator. Some say we should have 
it at once. Our committee is saying 
that this project is of tremendous 
magnitude and, on the basis of the pres- 
ent plans, it is estimated to cost the tax- 
payers of the Nation $107 million. How- 
ever, by the time we get through, judging 
by the experience had with other projects 
in the same field, this one may cost the 
taxpayers $207 million. 

The Joint Committee, which is the 
watchdog of the people’s money spent in 
this field, favors this project, and does 
not question the sincerity of those who 
advocate construction of the project, but 
asks them to make a further study of the 
project, and prepare a better estimate, 
so that when the project is finally au- 
thorized, we shall be able to say to the 
taxpayers, “We have spent your money 
judiciously.” 

That is all this matter amounts to; it is 
as simple as that. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
two comments which have been made in 
the course of my remarks—one by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] 
and the other by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]—have been 
with respect to supplementary matters. 
I do not believe we have ever had more 
complete data on the basic machine it- 
self that we have in regard to this ma- 
chine, because, backing it up, we have 
the actual experience at Stanford with 
the operation of linear accelerators. 

These projects have been developed to 
a size never before reached, and they in- 
volve questions of electric energy and 
questions of the best place for the accel- 
erator—whether it should be placed in a 
tunnel, or whether it should be placed 
in a trench, and then covered over. 

It seems to me that both of these are 
supplementary problems. But the fun- 
damental problem is that we are here 
dealing with a machine which has been 
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designed by those at Stanford, where 
similar units have been tested with re- 
markable results. 

So the fundamental question is 
whether we are going to build the ma- 
chine; and, if so, when? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This matter 
has been “kicking around’ ever since 
1957. This is not a “Johnny-come- 
lately” operation. 

As regards every activity in which the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been en- 
gaged—whether in the field of acceler- 
ators, or power reactors, or other types 
of facilities—every accelerator and every 
installation in this field could, after more 
experience had been gained, have been 
made probably a little cheaper, in some 


way. 

This situation reminds me a great deal 
of the well-known question and reply: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 

Yes, my darling daughter. Hang your 
clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go 
near the water. 


But, of course, if she never goes near 
the water, she never will learn to swim. 

The engineering problems which arose 
when the first proposals for a tunnel 
construction were made were routine 
exploratory operation problems. It was 
proposed that a tunnel be constructed. 
Some borings were made. Finally it was 
decided that a tunnel might involve con- 
siderable hazards, because of the geo- 
logical formations in that location. So 
it was believed that probably it would 
be better and less expensive to dig a 
trench on the surface, at another loca- 
tion, where the construction might be 
more secure. 

It is entirely possible that if we were 
to make this authorization next year or 
the year after that, or whenever we 
might make such an authorization, en- 
gineering changes might then be re- 
quired, as a result of further and more 
detailed investigation. 

But we must proceed with the job at 
some time; and we cannot learn to swim 
unless we go near the water. 

This project needs to be constructed. 
We have the scientific background for 
it. We have a vast amount of engi- 
neering research on this matter. If we 
continue to postpone this work year 
after year, some of these days we may 
find a linear electron “sputnik” an- 
nounced somewhere else; and then the 
people of the country will say to us, 
a, did you let the Russians get ahead 
0 us?” 

That is the situation with which we 
are faced. So we wish to pioneer in this 
important field. Are we to “get this 
show on the road’’? 

In this situation, do we wish to con- 
tinue to fool around, year after year, 
and, as a result, perhaps be outdistanced 
in some of this basic scientific research, 
for which this tool which the scientists 
have studied so carefully, is so impor- 
tant. I think that is the problem. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it 
has been said that this project “has been 
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kicking around since 1957.” Perhaps 
that is not a very appropriate way to 
state this matter. 

I do not think any committee of the 
entire Congress acts more conscien- 
tiously than does the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy; and I believe the 
Senate should also know that no com- 
mittee of the Congress has been more 
progressive, I dare say, in promoting the 
research aspects in the field of high- 
energy physics than has the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Its entire 
history exemplifies that very philosophy. 

Let me say to my distinguished 
friends, who say this matter has been 
“kicking around since 1957”: Of course 
it has been around here since 1957. 
Why? Because until now the answers 
have not been sufficiently definitive to 
enable us to have a proper and sound 
predicate for this authorization of $107 
million. 

Are we rejecting this proposal? Are 
we refuting the thinking in connection 
with it? Absolutely not. We merely 
propose that $3 million be authorized at 
this time. The AEC requested ap- 
propriation of $4,200,000 for fiscal year 
1961, in order to undertake this project, 
to begin the construction. We propose, 
instead, an authorization of $3 million, 
in order to complete the planning, so 
more precise answers to the various 
questions involved will be found. 

If we had been persuaded the last 
time they made this proposal to us, the 
tunnel might by now have been under 
construction. 

Some ask, “What difference would 
that have made?” 

In reply, I point out that if we had 
accepted the previous proposal, the tun- 
nel would now perhaps be half con- 
structed, and $5 million perhaps would 
have been spent; and then at that point 
it would have been found necessary to do 
the work above ground, rather than un- 
derground. Certainly we should not 
make large expenditures on such a basis. 

Do Senators realize that this project 
alone will cost more than the original 
costs of Brookhaven and the Argonne 
Laboratory put together? This project 
is of tremendous size and cost. 

So we recommend waiting a few more 
months—until January 1961, not until 
1963 or 1970. January 1961 will not be 
very long to wait—before spending these 
large sums of money. 

In the meantime, shall we be sitting 
on our hands? Of course not. We pro- 
pose that the authorization be made for 
planning the details of the design and 
engineering of the project, so the defini- 
tive answers can be had, in order that a 
wise authorization for the project can 
be made. 

Mr. President, the Commission’s letter 
requesting the authorization of the ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1961 was 
dated February 12, 1960. That letter 
came to our committee. After that re- 
quest came to us from the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative HoLIFIELD, on March 8, com- 
menced extensive hearings on the bills, 
as summarized in the report. 
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Mr. President, I say to Senators, with 
special emphasis: On April 1, 1960, the 
Commission forwarded to the Joint Com- 
mittee certain proposed revisions of the 
bill, principally in the high-energy 
physies field. If all of this proposal had 
been decided long before now, why were 
not all the details set forth in the letter 
of February 12, 1960? But that letter did 
not include the details or the proposal 
as to the Stanford accelerator, because 
those involved had not yet made up their 
minds. In the meantime, something 
happened; and it became necessary to 
expedite the work. So, two months later 
they sent to us the second request, which 
includes this $107 million. 

I say to my distinguished friends, if 
the entire report was decided on and 
formulated and if all the details of the 
design were agreed upon, why did they 
wait 2 months before they sent us the 
letter? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think I can 
answer that question. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to hear 
the answer. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The fact is 
that additional studies were requested 
last year. The scientific groups were in 
the process of studying the matter. 
They came up with the final study re- 
sults late this winter, and immediately 
the Commission sent through this re- 
quest for the construction of the project. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, my 
distinguished friend is telling me we 
have not been kicking this matter 
around since 1957; we have been kicking 
it around since April 1, 1960. That is 
what the Senator is now saying. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We have been 
kicking it around since 1957. 

Mr. PASTORE. We did not give it 
the best kick until April 1, 1960. That 
is the point I make. Let us kick it 
around for another 6 months. Then we 
will have good answers. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The commit- 
tee took a good kick at it when it took 
the project out of the bill, against the 
recommendation of the Budget and the 
request of the AEC. The committee is 
not sacrosanct in these matters. There 
was a great big push 3 or 4 or 5 years ago 
toward the building of atomic power 
plants in the United States. It was said 
we were going to put the Government 
in the power business. Then we found 
what the costs would be of projects that 
certain Members of Congress were so 
enthusiastic about. We found that their 
projects were wishful thinking, and not 
practical. So plans for such projects 
have disappeared. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Iowa, because, had we 
listened to him, had we proceeded with 
more caution then, we would not have 
proposed such a large-scale program at 
that time. He gave us a great lesson. 
I would only hope now that he would 
become a student of his own logic. That 
is all I am trying to impart this after- 
noon. Had we listened to the Senator 
from Iowa several years ago, we would 
not have attempted to have gone into 
these projects headlong and ended up 
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with a change in philosophy and 
thought. That is the position I take. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I take no 
credit for and no particular satisfaction 
in being a prophet. I would like to go 
on to other things. But if the Senator 
will have as much faith in this matter as 
he has in what I predicted a few years 
ago, I suggest he go along with me on 
this proposal, because everybody says 
this project is going to be built. With 
every delay, we know there is going to 
be an increase in cost. The project is 
going to cost more next year, the year 
after that, or the year after that, and 
it will be on the basis of an escalated 
percentage. 

There is one other point I wish to 
make. The Senator said a moment ago 
$4,200,000 was requested. That is the 
amount requested, and we are granting 
them only $3 million. However, there is 
a vast difference. We are not giving $3 
million on an authorized project; we are 
giving the agency $3 million to go out 
and look around. The important thing 
on a project of this kind is to know the 
project is authorized and the money is 
being spent on a project that is under 
way, one that is authorized by the Con- 
gress and that is a going concern. The 
$3 million we are giving is not $3 million 
for an authorized project. It is $3 mil- 
lion to enable them to go out and dig 
around somewhere. I think we ought to 
authorize this project, and I think we 
will get the proper engineering. We will 
save time, we will get this magnificent 
tool into the hands of the scientists, and 
we will be taking a long leap forward in 
the leadership which the United States 
now has in atomic energy research, and 
which we are bound to maintain if we 
survive. 

That is my thought. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to thank my 
distinguished colleague for his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
another observation. Some references 
were made to the Blume report. Let me 
read an excerpt from appendix M of that 
report: 

Before final design is undertaken— 


Mind you, Mr. President, before final 
design is undertaken; and here we are 
proposing to start on this project, and 
we do not know the final design of it— 


and before the final alinement is selected, a 
detailed site investigation is recommended. 
Such investigation should include detailed 
geological mapping, further investigation of 
ground water conditions, careful study of 
cut and fill slope stability, and definitive 
analysis of excavation and foundation prob- 
lems. This work would include a compre- 
hensive program of trenching, drilling, ma- 
terial testing, and investigation of possible 
elastic strain accumulation in the subject 
areas. This latter recommendation is ampli- 
fied and explained in the text. 


During the hearings the director of 
the committee staff asked several ques- 
tions of Dr. Ginzton, the director of the 
accelerator project, and I read from the 
hearings: 

Mr. Ramey. Are there any other changes of 
significance in the cost of your facility other 
than the matter of your tunnel aspect? 


This is after they went above ground. 
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In other words, as we recall the original 
estimate was $105 million, and then taking 
that same estimate today it would be $126,- 
700,000. Do some of those increases in that 
$126 million stay in your estimate as it is 
now, but you save some money by changing 
the site and putting it above ground? 

Dr. GinzTon. Yes, this is in large measure 
correct. It is not the complete story. What 
happens is that first by abandoning the tun- 
nels and going to cut-and-cover construction 
the ventilation problems in the tunnel are 
much different. 


That is another problem. 

Much of the equipment we now suggest is 
different from the equipment we suggested 
before. 


That is another problem. 

This includes cooling, ventilation, electri- 
cal equipment, fire protection system; many 
things are different. So it is not any longer 
possible to identify individual costs. 


Mr. President, as judicious men, men 
who are charged with protection of the 
purse of the taxpayers of this country, do 
we begin to authorize a project under 
those circumstances? 

I repeat, the members of the committee 
considered this question thoroughly. I 
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recommend that Senators read the de- 
bate in the House. Representative Car. 
DuruHaM, of North Carolina, has been in 
the vanguard of the progress on research 
and development in this field. He said, 
“Let us find out what this is going to 
cost.” 

Along that line, let me introduce into 
the Recorp, and I shall not take up the 
time of the Senate by reading it in de- 
tail, a chart which shows that, whereas 
the original cost of a project was esti- 
mated at only $4 million, it ended by 
costing about $14,700,000. Another proj- 
ect which it was estimated would cost $9 
million will end by costing $12 million. 
Another project which it was estimated 
would cost $29 million will end by cost- 
ing $40 million. Another project which 
it was estimated would cost $27 million 
will end by costing $59 million. 

That experience gives us a fair idea of 
what kind of field we are in. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
chart in full at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. Hico-ENercy AccELERATOR Cost EstTIMATES 


Construction cost estimates 




















[In millions] 
Estimate, | Total esti- 
additions | mated con- 
Accelerators Energy, Particle Initial Current | and mod- | struction 
bevatrons estimate estimate ifications costs 
through through 
1965 1 
Cosmotron (Brookhaven)_.......--.- 3.0 | Proton_..._. $4.0 $13.2 $1.5 $14.7 
Dovawen (haey)......5....2..| © i162 j..... eee 9.0 13.9 11.6 25.5 
Alternating gradient synchrotron | 25.0-30.0 |... PR tecone 20.0 32.5 7.4 39.9 
(Brookhaven). 
Zero gradient synchrotron (Argonne)- SES. a ___ ee 27.0 42.0 17.0 59.0 
Cam bridge electron accelerator (Har- 6.0 | Electron--__ 6.5 11.6 1.5 13.1 
vard, MIT). 
Princeton-Penn accelerator (Prince- 3.0 | Proton__.._- 5.8 11.2 13.3 24.5 
ton). 
IN ree eter h coer n et aetna na hanced ct aarpnnselbae 72.3 124.4 52.3 176.7 
Source: Pp. 491-492 of Fiscal Year 1961 Authorization Hearings. 
Annual operating cost estimates 
[In millions] 
Initial Current Annual 
Accelerators Energy, Particle annual annual cost 
bevatrons cost cost estimates 
estimates | estimates by 1965 
Conmotron (Basckhaven) ..0oscccossenccecsdssuicns 3.0 | Proton._.... $1.7 $4.1 $4.6 
ee rae ee eee) 2 ee =e 2.2 11.7 25.5 
Alternating gradient synchrotron (Brookhaven)--| 25. 0-30.0 |_.--. a 1.7 8.9 9.6 
Zero gradient synchrotron (Argonne) -_-..-...-..-- 336 tf ntae _ ewe 6.1 9.4 15.6 
Cambridge electron accelerator (Harvard, MIT)-- 6.0 | Electron. -_- 1.0 6.6 8.1 
Princeton-Penn accelerator (Princeton)-......--.-- 3.0 | Proton.....- 1.0 4.2 5.0 
ae le cnt Seek ie his data cnncnlonacsuucceccce 13.7 44.9 68.4 


Source: Pp. 491-492 of Fiscal Year 1961 Authorization Hearings. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall yield in just a 
moment. 

These gentlemen have said, “Let us 
wait 6 more months.” After all, since 
the matter was sent to us on April 1, 
what is wrong with telling them to go 
ahead with design and engineering on 
this project, and then come back in Jan- 
uary, so we can then proceed? Is that 
not a more businesslike way to do it? 


Mr. President, the situation before us 
is quite a paradox, because ordinarily 
one would expect the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island to be on the other 
side of the question. However, we some- 
times become very paradoxical, and who 
knows what the necessities of the times 
may be. However, the fact still remains 
that the men whom I would expect to be 
conservative and urge us to go slow are 
the very men who are urging us this 
afternoon to go forward with this proj- 
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ect, whatever the event may be, on the 
ground that we have the money and 
therefore we should build this project. 
Why? Because we think we should beat 
the Russians. 

That is a rather glamorous and 
graphic argument, but, I hope we have 
not reached the stage where every time 
we get caught in an illogical position, the 
argument is made that we are in compe- 
tition with the Russians. We are, in 
truth, out to beat the Russians. We have 
a better program and better high energy 
physics than the Russians have. We 
have better accelerators. This is the 
biggest project that has come to us in a 
long time. We are going to have it in 
due time. But I say let us do it without 
wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have one 
comment to make. I think the Senator, 
only a moment ago, disproved his own 
statement. The Senator said that with 
regard to this particular project we 
ought to know what the cost is going to 
be, that we had never before authorized 
something without knowing the cost of it, 
and then the Senator read off a list of 
some five projects we authorized at costs 
which turned out to be about twice as 
much as we thought they would be when 
the projects were authorized. 

That has been the characteristic pat- 
tern of the whole new field of atomic 
energy. We can never find out what a 
pioneering project in atomic energy is 
going to cost, because it is a new field. 
As we go along with the design and engi- 
neering of these projects new problems 
occur which could not possibly have been 
foreseen because they had never occurred 
before. 

We may expect from time to time in- 
creased costs of one kind or another. 
This is not the same as construction of a 
building, when we have built buildings by 
the thousands for hundreds of years and 
know something about design and archi- 
tecture and everything involved in it. 
These are pioneering operations. 

I merely say we should get on with the 
job, and get it done. It will cost us more 
in dollars if we wait another year or two. 
I think we should authorize the project, 
and let it go ahead with confidence. In 
that way we will keep the team together, 
and enlarge the team for its operation. 
We will get on with the job. Ithink that 
will be in the best interests of American 
leadership in atomic energy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I might ask my friend from Rhode 
Island a couple of questions? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, I want to ask 
the Senator if he believes any delay in 
the authorization of the entire amount 
of money, as contained in the pending 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa, would in any respect endanger the 
security of the country? 

Mr. PASTORE. Would a delay of 6 
months endanger our security? It is my 
considered opinion that it would not. I 
think that opinion is shared by the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee. I do not believe there is a Senator 
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who would take such a position. I feel 
the majority are as patriotic as the 


minority. 

Mr. KUCHEL. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree with 
the Senator from Rhode Island. This is 
not specifically a defense project. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course not. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What we are 
providing for is a scientific research tool. 
If our experience in this regard is the 
same as the experience we have had with 
other research tools, this probably will 
give us some new answers in regard to 
vast new fields of which we have no 
concept at the present moment. 

Mr. PASTORE. In the makeup of the 
universe. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My point is 
that we had better get on with the job, 
as a matter of pure science and pure 
research. I agree with the Senator 
from Rhode Island that at the present 
moment, this does not directly affect the 
security of the United States or our 
armaments. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should not 
like to have any misunderstanding about 
the matter. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I notice on page 9746 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 6 
the Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT], 2 mem- 
ber of the committee, quoted a sentence 
from a communication by the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, as 
follows: 

If the project were authorized in this ses- 
sion of the Congress for design engineering 
only and was not fully authorized until June 
of 1961, it appears that the most serious 
effect will be the lack of ability to recruit 
certain additional key scientists whom 
Stanford considers are essential for the de- 
velopment and design of the accelerator and 
experimental facilities. 


On that point will the Senator com- 
ment, and indicate his view as to the 
validity of the statement? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not question or 
impugn the sincerity of Mr. McCone 
when he made that statement. He is a 
fine American, and a very worthy Chair- 
man of the Commission. In my opin- 
ion he is a capable man. 

The letter quoted was sent after this 
matter became a controversy. I wish to 
read to the Senator a letter in answer 
to a letter sent by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], the Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. The letter quoted is dated April 
14th. It is the answer to the letter of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] of April 12, 1960, on this point. 
This is the answer we received at that 
time. What is the date of the letter the 
Senator reads from? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp for May 6 does not 
contain the date of the letter. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is a fact that the 
letter was sent. I think it was read into 
the REcorp. 
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I read from the letter dated April 14: 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: As we stated in 
our letter of April 13, 1960, to Mr. Vaw Zanpr, 
at the present time work on the Stanford 
accelerator program has reached the stage 
where the next logical step would be to 
proceed with the design of the overall site 
plan and the design and construction of 
general laboratory facilities to house the 
design and engineering group and to con- 
duct the research and development programs, 


This is the important part of the let- 
ter: 


It is the Commission’s view, however, that 
an authorization of $3 million— 


That is the authorization in the bill— 
for design and engineering in fiscal year 1961 
on the Stanford linear accelerator would 
allow the Commission to proceed with a 
program that would lead to initiation of 
construction with a minimum of delay fol- 
lowing full authorization of the project. 


Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, I shall read 
from the same sentence he has quoted. 
What does the wording mean when it 
says, ‘following full authorization of the 
project”? Is that what we are talking 
about in the amendment which is pend- 
ing—“full authorization of the project”? 

Mr. PASTORE. Three million dollars 
is in the bill. The reference to “full 
authorization” is to the time when we get 
the report of January 1961, I would as- 
sume. The $3 million which is talked 
about in the letter is the $3 million in 
the bill, which the amendment seeks to 
raise to the original amount requested. 
That has no bearing on the $3 million as 
such. This is something subsequent. 

I continue to read from the letter. 

It is the Commission’s view that the 
amount of $3 million— 


That is in the bill. That is the 
authorization— 
for design and engineering together with 
operating funds for continued development 
work is adequate for Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Stanford to make progress. 


And so on and so forth. That is the 
letter which was sent. I tell the Senator 
very frankly, I suppose we could look at 
the matter in two different ways. We 
have to be practical about it. There isa 
school of thought which believes, ‘Well, 
we ought to authorize this project now, 
and let it go at that.” 

This matter was very carefully con- 
sidered by the committee. As I stated, 
this is a bipartisan, bicameral committee. 
We never proceed on political considera- 
tions. I can say that with respect to the 
committee. There are no political mo- 
tives to be injected in the debate this 
afternoon. If there is any difference, it 
is merely a question of a difference of 
judgment. 

The majority of the committee decided 
that it would be better for the overall 
project if we authorized the planning 
and the designing now, and allowed those 
participating to come back with more 
definitive answers later, because this sub- 
ject has been under consideration since 
1957. The proposal has been changed 
from time to time. We have gone from 
one idea to another idea. 

I think the project would have better 
“sailing” in the future if there were 
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unanimity of opinion. I am afraid that 
if the amendment is agreed to—and I 
do not say this as a threat—we may im- 
pede the progress of this project. Every- 
body seems to be for the project. It 
represents a new ‘ 

This matter was debated in the House 
of Representatives. The proposal was 
defeated by a vote of 194 to 129. The 
conferees will be more or less the same 
people who have made the report. 
There is a practical question involved 
at this moment. . 

I say to Senators, the history has been 
made. Senators have stated their posi- 
tions. Let us proceed. Let us leave the 
matter until the plan and the design are 
prepared and reported to the committee. 
Three million dollars is provided for do- 
ing that. I know the scientists have a 
task in spending $3 million usefully in 6 
months, but I think in this case they will 
do it. We will then get the more defini- 
tive design. We will get the definitive 
estimates. Then we will be ready to go 
forward. It will be done, and I do not 
think we will lose important time if that 
course is followed. That is the practical 
situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What my friend is 
Saying is that there is a difference of 
opinion on the need to go forward now. 
So that I can understand the situation, 
is it fair to say that the Atomic Energy 
Commission favors the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PASTORE. I assume the Atomic 
Energy Commission favors the pending 
amendment because it asked for the 
project originally. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Bureau of 
the Budget approve it? 

Mr. PASTORE. I assume that it 
might, for the simple reason that it is 
included in its request. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Budget Bureau 
included the project in its request? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, in its supple- 
mental request. 

Mr. KUCHEL. So the divergence of 
opinion on the necessity to go forward 
now lies within the membership of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy? 

Mr. PASTORE. Who are honorable, 
judicious, and wise men. 

Mr.KUCHEL. I stipulate that. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I want it in the 
RecorD at that point so there will not be 
any implications to the contrary. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me repeat my 
stipulation. Let me ask my friend this 
question: Is it the theory of the majority 
of the Joint Committee that with the 
expenditure of the $3 million which, as 
I understand, the bill now provides, sur- 
veys will be completed during the next 
6 months? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KUCHEL. So early in the calen- 
dar year 1961, assuming a request such 
as is before us now were made again, on 
the basis of the additional information 
which would accrue from the expendi- 
ture of the $3 million, is it the opinion of 
my friend that at that juncture the com- 
mittee would perhaps unanimously look 
with favor on proceeding? 

Mr. PASTORE. I suppose so, but to 
make it more explicit, insofar as I am 
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concerned, I would certainly support it 
with all the vigor within me. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Has the Midwestern 
Universities Research Associates taken 
any position with respect to the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Representatives of 
that group appeared before the commit- 
tee and said they would favor the proj- 
ect. As to details, as the Senator knows, 
many people appear before a committee 
to testify with respect to a bill. They 
are for the overall objective. I admit 
that we are getting into the niceties of 
that question. The committee as such 
is not opposed to the project. This 
group is in favor of the project. I think 
the committee is in favor of the project. 
Certainly Iam. I am not a member of 
the subcommittee. As a matter of fact, 
I have had to do a considerable amount 
of night work to bring myself up to date. 
I did not attend the hearings. I am not 
a@ member of the subcommittee. How- 
ever, I have read the transcript of the 
hearings and studied the report, and 
what I say now is based upon not what 
I knew previously but what I have 
learned since I was told I was to have 
management of the bill because of the 
absence of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
is necessarily absent from the Senate 
today. That is all I can add. I would 
certainly support the measure. I think 
we must do everything within our power 
to progress as rapidly as we can in order 
to promote the levels of education and 
science in our country; and in view of 
everything which has transpired, in view 
of what transpired in the House and 
what I have read in the hearings, I say 
the best course to follow now is to go 
along, and this has been decided. When 
we come back in January our views will 
be unanimous. I think then we will go 
along fast and we will know where we 
are going because we will know more 
about the project. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucuet] asked 
a question as to whether the Midwestern 
Universities Research Association ap- 
proves the project at this time. I call 
the Senator’s attention to the report 
of the committee under date of April 19, 
1960, page 20, on which appears the 
separate views of those of us who think 
the project should be authorized at the 
moment. I quote from the testimony of 
Dr. Rollesfson, who is the director of 
MURA: 

It is a pleasure for me, as a representative 
of the Midwestern Universities Research 
Association, to have an opportunity to give 
our enthusiastic support to the recom- 
mended authorization of the Stanford linear 
electron accelerator. The reasons for sup- 
porting this program have been so well and 
completely portrayed in the report of the 
special panel appointed by the President’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee that I feel 
there is little of importance that I can add. 


That portion of his testimony, I be- 
lieve, answers the question of the Sen- 
ator from California [{Mr. KvucHEL] 
about MURA’s attitude. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 


detain the Senate only a moment. I do 
not think there is anyone in the Con- 
gress for whom I have a higher respect 
than the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], at whom I am looking. 
I have followed his leadership on many 
occasions in the Senate. I intend to 
do so again. This is a different sub- 
ject. It is one which we who operate 
here as lay Senators and not members 
of the Joint Committee have difficulty in 
fully comprehending. 

There is no dissent on the part of any 
Senator from our composite desire to 
lead the parade with respect to develop- 
ment in all the fields of atomic and nu- 
clear energy. 

After listening to the debate, I be- 
lieve there are two honorable ways to 
look at the question. 

I choose to follow the recommenda- 
tion embodied in the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. H1cKENLOOPER], 
to proceed at once with the authoriza- 
tion of the accelerator. I do so on the 
basis of my judgment that if error is to 
be made, I am going to err on that side. 
The President recommends this authori- 
zation. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion recommends it. The Budget Bu- 
reau recommends it. Distinguished 
scientists and professors of some great 
midwestern universities recommend it. 
Other scientists of distinction do like- 
wise. It seems to me that the position 
I take is a sound one, in the interest 
of the country, and so I repeat that 
I shall support the pending amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
tell me whether there is any authoriza- 
tion of funds contained in the bill for 
continuing the Euratom project? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is my understand- 
ing that there is nothing in the bill for 
Euratom. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. How much has 
been appropriated in the past for 
Euratom? 

Mr. PASTORE. The staff informs me 
that $10 million has been authorized 
thus far, and that all of it has been ap- 
propriated. However, there is nothing 
for Euratom in the pending bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. How much has 
been spent of the $10 million, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am informed that 
approximately $1.3 million has been 
obligated. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
concede that if the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy had been a little more 
deliberate and cautious in considering 
the entire Euratom program, and the 
authorization for the United States to 
participate therein, probably we might 
have avoided the embarrassment and 
disappointment which resulted from 
that action? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, I hope the Sen- 
ator will not press that question, because 
we could discuss that from now until 
doomsday. At the time Euratom was 
suggested, insofar as the political com- 
plexion of the world was concerned, in 
view of the situation, particularly, which 
then existed in connection with the Suez 
Canal, in view of the scarcity of oil in 
Europe, and the desire to cultivate and 
promote production of electric energy 
and the use of atomic energy, in view 
of all these conditions the situation cer- 
tainly was much more precarious at that 
time than it is now. Of course the 
picture has somewhat changed and the 
attitude toward Euratom has become 
somewhat discouraging. That is the best 
way I can answer the Senator’s question 
in the time available to us now, but 
when more time is available I should 
like to discuss the matter with him. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank my col- 
league for his comment. I should like to 
ask him also that if the experience of 
the United States with Euratom does 
not indicate that it is not always advis- 
able to accept the recommendations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission or the 
Bureau of the Budget insofar as the de- 
velopment of atomic energy is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would prefer to 
answer that question by saying that as 
elected officials of the U.S. Government, 
representing the people, and their tax 
money, we should always be judicious 
and should always be businesslike, and 
always careful in appropriating the peo- 
ple’s money. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of H.R. 11713, a House bill iden- 
tical with the Senate bill which we are 
now considering. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (H.R. 11713) 
to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 11713) was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate bill (S. 3387) 
will be indefinitely postponed. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a strong and, I hope, dis- 
passionate and nonpolitical plea to the 
President of the United States to sign 
the area redevelopment bill which was 
sent to him last Friday. The bill holds 
out the only hope for a quick, if partial, 
solution of the unemployment problem 
which is affecting many regions of the 
cour try, including wide areas in my own 
State. 

Moreover, the President’s principal 
original objections to the bill passed by 
the Senate last year have been sub- 
stantially met in revisions made by the 
House of Representatives and accepted 
by the Senate. 

I have seen, as have many of my col- 
leagues, including the nine members, 
from both parties, of the Special Senate 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
ghost towns where almost nobody has a 
job except the postmaster and the pub- 
lic welfare representative who hands 
out public assistance and surplus food. 
In fact, in company with some of my 
colleagues I have visited the small town 
of Brier Hill, Pa., which, with a popula- 
tion of 1,000, perched on top of an aban- 
doned bituminous coal mine, contained 
hardly one man, woman, or child who 
had a job. It was not because the men 
in that community, and in many other 
communities, had not constantly been 
seeking work. 

These men told us they had traveled 
to Pittsburgh and Baltimore and Cleve- 
land, and all over the Northeast, in 
search of work, but had not been able to 
find it. They told us they were turned 
away from the plant gates as soon as 
they gave their age as over 40; some- 
times even over 35. They told us that 
because they had grown up as coal min- 
ers, they knew no other business or trade 
or occupation, and had had no oppor- 
tunity for retraining. I have seen, and 
so have many of my colleagues on the 
Senate Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems, as well as many oth- 
er Senators, the most praiseworthy ef- 
forts of communities, including many in 
my own Commonwealth—Scranton, Ha- 
zelton, Altoona, Uniontown—to lift 
themselves up by their own bootstraps, 
by raising money by popular subscrip- 
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tion to build shell plants and then go 
out and find industries to occupy those 
plants. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana, who has 
served on the Special Senate Committee 
on Unemployment Problems, as has the 
present occupant of the Chair [Mr. Mc- 
CarTtHy], and knows full well the truth 
of what I am s 

Mr. HARTKE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if it is not true that the present 
situation in many of these depressed 
cities has almost come to the point where 
the people feel no one is concerned about 
their welfare, and have tried to get help 
so many times that they feel discouraged 
at the prospect of ever getting help? 

Mr. CLARK. I regret to say that the 
Senator from Indiana is entirely cor- 
rect. As a former mayor of a city where 
there has been substantial unemploy- 
ment from time to time, he knows of the 
substantial local efforts that have been 
made in his city as in my own Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. But I think he 
would agree with me that State, local, 
and private efforts have pretty well ex- 
hausted the resources in many of those 
areas. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I particularly point out that the State 
of Pennsylvania has a program which is 
probably unique, nationwide. It is not 
true in my own home State of Indiana, 
where we have been able to do some 
good. 

I also like to recall the visit to one of 
those places which have been the sub- 
ject of help. In one of the communi- 
ties of Pennsylvania it was pointed out 
that in one plant the sum total of em- 
ployment was from 100 to 150 people, 
while the number of people who had 
been laid off numbered in the thousands. 

Mr. CLARK. I well recall the inci- 
dent to which the Senator refers. It 
was, I believe, outside Uniontown, in 
Fayette County, Pa. The Senator from 
Indiana joined me in a field trip in that 
area. 

Mr. HARTKE. I also join with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in the hope 
that the President will see his way clear 
to put aside any partisan considerations 
in the interest of humanity and the 
welfare of individuals, not alone those 
of the communities, but of the souls 
who live there—the women and chil- 
dren, and the men who, while they are 
not subject to starvation itself, never- 
theless try to find work, but do not know 
where to turn. This, in and of itself, 
should be reason enough for the Presi- 
dent to sign the bill. 

More than that, the President sent a 
special message to Congress in which 
he stated, in general terms, that he was 
in favor of this type of legislation. If 
he favors the general, overall principle, 
then I hope he will not quarrel about 
where we dotted the i’s and crossed 
the t’s, and where we put the periods 
or paragraphs, but that he may agree, 
in the interest of humanity and the wel- 
fare of the United States, that this is an 
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economic problem which must be solved 
if the forward progress of the United 
States is to continue. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana for his intervention, and 
particularly for his suggestion that this 
is not only an economic problem, but 
is also a human problem. I remember 
well the very moving address which the 
Senator from Indiana made on the floor 
of the Senate when we submitted the re- 
port of the Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems. 

I revert to my comment that our cit- 
ies, counties, and States—and private 
industry, toc-——have reached the end of 
their resources. Many of those com- 
munities never had the resources, in the 
first instance, to make it possible for 
them to rehabilitate their local econo- 
mies. 

I do not wish to be critical of the 
President of the United States. I know 
he is a man of good will and has a large 
and compassionate heart. However, he 
has never seen with his own eyes the sit- 
uation which I have just described, and 
which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Harrxe], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. McCartuy], who is the present oc- 
cupant of the chair, and the other mem- 
bers of the Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems have seen. I 
know it must be very difficult, indeed, 
for the President of the United States 
to see at secondhand what, perhaps 
through the necessity of the arduous 
duties which he must perform, he has 
not had an opportunity to see at first- 
hand. But the President has a number 
of capable and intelligent advisers in his 
own party who have seen these things. I 
hope he will take their advice. I hope he 
will take the advice of his Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. James Mitchell, who is inti- 
mately familiar with the conditions I have 
been describing. I hope he will take the 
advice of two distinguished Members of 
this body, the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and my col- 
league from Pennsylvania {Mr. Scott], 
both of whom know these conditions at 
firsthand, and both of whom are urging 
the President to sign the bill. 

I hope the President will take the ad- 
vice of the present Governor of West 
Virginia, Governor Underwood, who has 
also come to see the President, and who 
knows these conditions at firsthand and 
is urging the President to sign the bill. 
These men understand the situation. 
Their advice is good, sound, hard- 
headed advice. I hope the President will 
follow it, rather than follow the advice 
of other men, who have never seen these 
conditions, such as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, fine American citizens 
though they unquestionably are. 

The Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems took thousands of pages 
of testimony in stricken communities 
across the country. We reached the un- 
animous conclusion—six Democrats and 
three Republicans—that this problem 
could not be solved without a share of 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. We unanimously recommended to 
the Senate, and by Senate action we 
have sent that recommendation along 
to the President, that the area redevelop- 
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ment bill should be passed and signed 
at this session of Congress. Now the bill 
to do the job is on the President’s desk. 

It is a moderate bill. It calls for sub- 
stantially less help than we in the Sen- 
ate thought desirable. But I hope the 
President will sign the bill. If he vetoes 
it, thousands of able-bodied persons will 
be condemned for a further indefinite 
period to the industrial scrap heap. 

I point out that both of the objections 
which the President originally made to 
the bill have been met in the version 
which Congress passed. The President 
criticized the Senate bill as a spending 
bill, but the bill we passed does not spend 
1 cent. It contains no appropriation 
whatever. There is no backdoor financ- 
ing in it. It cannot correctly be charac- 
terized as a spending measure. It estab- 
lishes a ceiling of $251 million on au- 
thorizations, but the amount to be 
appropriated is left to the later de- 
cisions of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate, which will 
unquestionably be affected by the recom- 
mendations which the Department of 
Commerce will prepare and which the 
President himself will submit to imple- 
ment the authorization contained in the 
bill. 

All the bill does is to establish a pro- 
gram. The President has stated that he 
favors such a program. The Vice Presi- 
dent has stated that he favors such a 
program. The platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties en- 
dorsed such a program in 1956. The bill 
merely authorizes the carrying out of 
the wishes of all concerned. 

If the President signs the bill, the De- 
partment of Commerce must make an 
estimate of the money it wants, and the 
President must establish an agency to 
make the necessary loans and, to a very 
small extent, the necessary grants. The 
Bureau of the Budget must clear the 
request. The matter then must be re- 
viewed by the Committees on Appro- 
priations of both Houses. 

If anyone thinks the maximum au- 
thorization of $250 million contained in 
the bill will get through all those stages 
of the process this year, he simply has 
not been around Washington very long. 

While the President asked for a limit 
of $53 million to be authorized in his 
own area redevelopment bill, the budget 
estimates for fiscal 1961 contain only 
$10 million of expenditures for next year. 
Under the bill which Congress has 
passed, the President can still submit 
an estimate of only $10 million; and if 
Congress appropriates more than that 
amount, it would be a very simple mat- 
ter, indeed, for the President to impound 
what Congress appropriated and refuse 
to spend any part of it. While I my- 
self question whether that is correct 
procedure and is within the spirit of the 
Constitution, both President Truman 
and President Eisenhower have on many 
occasions refused to spend moneys which 
were made available to them by Con- 
gress. 

Certainly the bill cannot well be 
vetoed on the ground that it is a spend- 
ing measure. I reiterate—and I hope the 
President will take this fact into ac- 
count—that the bill does not appropriate 
a single cent. 
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As for the President’s other objection, 
namely, that too many labor market 
areas were made eligible, this defect was 
largely corrected on the floor of the 
House of Representatives after the Presi- 
dent sent a special message to Congress 
commenting, among other measures, on 
the area redevelopment bill. The House 
restored the requirement which was con- 
tained in the Senate bill, but which the 
House committee had struck out, that 
no area could qualify unless its current 
unemployment rate exceeded 6 percent. 
That provision eliminated most of the 
big cities. Philadelphia is eliminated; so 
are New York City and Louisville, and a 
score of other cities throughout the 
country. 

The rest of the areas where the Presi- 
dent seemed to feel that generosity was 
being extended too far will be eliminated 
if we ever get out of what is euphemisti- 
cally referred to as the 1958 recession. 

If prosperity is restored and if unem- 
ployment decreases to somewhere near 
what we think of as normal levels, then 
only the hard-core areas of chronic un- 
employment, which this bill is designed 
to serve, will be over the 6-percent mark. 
Then in the case of centers such as 
Pittsburgh, where unemployment now is 
well over the 6 percent mark, unemploy- 
ment will fall below that figure. 

But if the President is still worried, 
for fear that too many areas will be 
eligible, as he is said to be worried about 
too much spending, he can handle that 
matter, too, because under the bill he 
will have the job of appointing the ad- 
ministrator who will carry the program 
into effect. So if the President is afraid 
that funds will be dissipated in areas 
where the economic distress is tempo- 
rary, not permanent, all he will have to 
do will be to instruct the administrator 
whom he will appoint to reserve for a 
reasonable length of time the funds for 
expenditure for the hard-core areas, 
until suitable applications can be filed. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
indeed that the President will hear this 
plea, which is made to him by the citi- 
zens of the distressed areas in the Nation, 
who ask only for an opportunity to work 
for an honest living, and ask only that 
moderate sums of money—most of which 
will be repaid, with interest, to the Fed- 
eral government—be put out on loan, to 
rehabilitate the economies of the areas 
in which they have been brought up, and 
where they have married and have 
raised their families and have their 
homes. 

I hope the President will listen to the 
pleas of these citizens, and also will 
listen to those of us, on both sides of the 
Capitol, who have studied this problem 
deeply, and have seen with our own eyes 
the extent of the human misery involved. 

I also hope the President will not be 
led astray by the statements of those 
who say this is a spending bill, or by 
the statements of those who say the bill 
covers too many areas. I hope that, in- 
stead, the President will realize that the 
control of those features of the pro- 
posed legislation will lie almost com- 
pletely in his own hands. 

Mr. President, because I have such 
great confidence in the wisdom and in 
the compassion of the President—with 
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whom, unfortunately, I deeply disagree 
at times—I am confident that if he 
really studies this matter and if he 
listens to the advice of those who know 
what they are talking about, this bill will 
yet become law. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





INCREASED USE BY POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
during the first session of the present 
Congress the Subcommittee on the Post 
Office Department, of the Senate’s 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, devoted a substantial amount of 
time to the matter of the increased use 
by the Post Office Department of air 
transportation for the movement of 
first-class mail. Five days of hearings 
were held on a bill—S. 2402—submitted 
by the Post Office Department; and dur- 
ing those hearings the subcommittee 
heard oral testimony by 17 witnesses and 
received written information from 25 or 
30 more. 

At the conclusion of these hearings 
and very careful study of existing stat- 
utes and court decisions construing 
them, the majority of the committee was 
convinced that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has the clear authority under the 
Federal Aviation Act to transport all 
classes of mail by air. 

The witnesses for the Post Office De- 
partment made very clear that the in- 
creased use of air transportation was not 
a matter of choice, but was a matter of 
necessity; and he assured the commit- 
tee that the use of alternative means of 
transportation, including aircraft, would 
be nade only when the means formerly 
used proved inadequate to the needs of 
the postal service. 

During the last few weeks, Members 
of Congress have been subjected to an 
unbelievable barrage of misinformation, 
largely emanating from the railroads, 
with the result that many Members have 
a completely exaggerated idea of the ex- 
tent of the proposed increase in the use 
of air transportation and its possible im- 
pact on other carriers. For example, one 
Member of the House recently stated 
that the Postmaster General “has been 
going hog wild” on the use of air trans- 
portation, and that unless the practice 
is halted, the railroads would be forced 
to discontinue passenger trains on a 
wholesale basis, seriously hurting the 
railroads and jeopardizing the mail 
service. 

Mr. President, those who have been 
making statements of this kind are sim- 
ply misinformed as to the facts, and I 
Should like to take this occasion to set 
the record straight. In 1958, the Post 
Office Department moved approximately 
460,000 tons of first-class mail. About 
one-third of this was for local delivery. 
Another one-third was nonlocal mail 
moving less than 300 miles. Of the re- 
maining one-third, represented by first- 
class mail moving over 300 miles, the 
Post Office Department moved only a 
small part by air. For some time the 
post office has been moving approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons of first-class mail by 
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air. In the immediate future, it pro- 
poses to move an additional 15,000 tons 
annually, making a total of about 40,000 
tons. This represents less than 10 per- 
cent of the total volume of nonlocal mail 

The airlines are receiving revenues of 
approximately $3 million annually from 
the transportation of first-class mail. 
The railroads are receiving annually 
$345 million in revenues from the Post 
Office Department. While the increase 
in airlift which is planned will increase 
these airlines’ revenues $114 or $2 mil- 
lion, railroad revenues in the coming 
year will increase by substantially 
greater amounts, even after the diversion 
to air of this small fraction of the total 
mail . 
What is the reason for the increased 
use of air transportation? Since 1953, 
1620 mail-carrying passenger trains have 
been discontinued; and of these, 1,216 
were due solely to the voluntary action 
of the railroads. Since January 1, 1958, 
alone, 794 mail-carrying passenger 
trains have been discontinued, of which 
561 were withdrawn by the voluntary ac- 
tion of the railroads. Not a single train 
has been discontinued as the result of 
air transportation of mail. When air 
transportation of first-class mail was be- 
gun in 1953, 11 railroad mail cars were 
discontinued. ‘This took place prior to 
the fall of 1954, and since that time not 
a single railroad mail car has been dis- 
continued as a result of air transporta- 
tion of first-class mail. The Post Office 
Department expects the increased use of 
air transportation now being effected to 
result in the discontinuance of 17 rail- 
road post offices, but not to result in the 
cancellation of a single passenger 
schedule. 

On the same day last year that the 
railroad witnesses were appearing before 
the Post Office Subcommittee to protest 
the increased use of air transportation, 
other railroad witnesses were appearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee to protest any restriction upon 
their right to discontinue unprofitable 
Passenger trains. Their position seems 
to be that. the Post Office Department is 
expected to move an increasing volume 
of mail on a constantly diminishing 
number of trains, regardless of the effect 
that this may have on the mail service 
of the American people. 

I respectfully refer the Senate to the 
report of its Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service of August 25, 1959, 
Senate Report No. 805 of the 1st session 
of the 86th Congress, and to the pub- 
lished hearings on air transportation for 
other than airmail before the Post Office 
Subcommittee. This matter has been 
thoroughly studied by the committee, 
and the evidence is overwhelming that 
a modest increase in the use of air trans- 
portation for first-class mail is necessary 
and inevitable and will have no signif- 
icant effect upon the revenues either of 
the airlines or the railroads. The action 
of the Post Office Department is in the 
interest of providing the American peo- 
ple with the best possible mail service, 
and I am confident that the Congress 
will support this action, despite the 
screams of the railroads over the diver- 
sion of mail or the equally pained 
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screams of the airlines that the rates 
set by the CAB are inadequate. 

The American people are entitled to 
the best mail service which we can give 
them. Our responsibility is to them, and 
not to serve the selfish interest of a par- 
ticular branch of the transportation 
industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
note the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that we do not ex- 
pect the conference report on the Mutu- 
al Security bill to be considered in the 
House today, because of the West Vir- 
ginia primary election. We will prob- 
ably not receive the conference report 
until tomorrow, if the House acts on it 
early tomorrow. I should like for all 
Members to be on notice that there is 
a possibility we shall act on the report 
tomorrow. We are going to act on it as 
soon as it is messaged to us. 

In addition, we expect to consider Cal- 
endar No. 893, S. 910, to authorize the 
payment to local governments of sums 
in lieu of taxes and special assessments 
with respect to certain Federal real 
property, and for other purposes. 

This measure will be handled by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY}. I do not know exactly when the 
bill will be considered, but I should like 
to give notice, so that I can work outa 
plan for consideration of the bill. 

Calendar No. 950, S. 2653, to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 to 
establish jurisdiction in the Federal 
Communications Commission over com- 
munity antenna systems, I expect will be 
considered early next week. 

I should like to give notice we expect 
to consider Calendar No. 921, S. 2168, to 
amend the Navy ration statute so as to 
provide for the serving of oleomargarine 
or margarine some time this week or 
early next week. 

The Stella School District bill, Calen- 
dar No. 924, H.R. 8315, which is a very 
famous bill most people have heard 
about, we should like to have considered. 
I shall attempt to arrange a convenient 
time with the Senator from Oregon. 

Calendar No. 173, H.R. 4601, to amend 
the act of September 1, 1954, in order to 
limit to cases involving the national secu- 
rity the prohibition on payment of an- 
nuities and retired pay to officers and 
employees of the United States, to clarify 
the application and operation of such 
act, and for other purposes, is a measure 
as to which I understand there is con- 
siderable opposition. I think the bil! will 
probably be considered. I should like 
for Senators to be on notice it may be 
considered. 

The wheat bill, S. 2759, has not been 
cleared by the policy committee, but has 
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been reported. We expect to have a 
meeting of the policy group at an early 
date, and will consider the bill. 

The military construction authoriza- 
tion bill we expect will be reported some 
time this week. I should like for all 
Members to be on notice that the bill may 
be considered. I expect it will be con- 
sidered Friday. ‘The bill comes from the 
Armed Services Subcommittee headed by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIs]. 

We do not expect to consider anv bills 
to be reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry this week, but 
S. 3044, a forest use bill, may be consid- 
ered next week. 

We do not expect anything to be re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations this week. The next bill to be 
reported will probably be the Agriculture 
Department appropriation bill. Hear- 
ings have been concluded on that bill. 
The hearings on the Labor Department- 
HEW appropriation bill and general 
Government matters appropriation bill 
have not been concluded. As soon as the 
bills are reported we will consider them 
in the Senate. I should like for the staff 
to contact the chairmen of the subcom- 
mittees, to see if those bills can be re- 
ported soon, so that we can keep making 
progress. There is a 3-day rule in re- 
gard to these bills. 

The Subcommittee on the Defense De- 
partment appropriations has received the 
Defense Department appropriation bill 
from the House. It will be some time 
before that bill is acted upon. 

We may receive the Treasury-Post 
Office conference report this week. Any 
Members who are interested in that 
should be on notice. 

The military construction authoriza- 
tion bill may be reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services Wednesday. 
Hearings will be held next week on a 
major bill to amend the Reserve Officers 
Personnel Act. 

We expect it will be at least another 
2 weeks before the housing bill is re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 9662, an omnibus. bill to amend 
the trust, estate, and partnership tax 
laws, will probably be reported by the 
Committee on Finance next week. Hear- 
ings are being held on H.R. 10 this week, 
but there will be no report on the bill 
until next week at the earliest. 

The Hawaii omnibus bill may be re- 
ported this week by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Major 
amendments to the Mineral Leasing Act 
also may be reported. 

S. 2584, to remove the 50-percent sub- 
sidy ceiling on ship construction, may 
be reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Wednesday. 

Nothing is expected from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary this week. 

Nothing is expected this week from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Executive meetings on the mini- 
mum wage bill will begin May 23. 

Nothing is expected this week from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. The committee will wait for House 
action on the pay bill. 

Nothing is expected this week from 
the Committee on Public Works. The 
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omnibus rivers and harbors bill is at 
least 2 weeks, and probably 3 weeks, from 
action. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1329, 
House bill 10474. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10474) to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 12 
O’CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o‘clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know of no other business to be 
transacted by the Senate today. 

I wish to make a brief observation 
concerning the announcement of the 
very able senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHonEy] that he will not be a 
candidate for reelection. 

Senator O’MaHONEY has served with 
great distinction in the Congress for 
many years. First he was employed in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment as secretary to the late Senator 
Kendrick. He also rendered outstand- 
ing service in the executive branch of 
the Government when he served as As- 
sistant Postmaster General during the 
early days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Perhaps one of his most notable 
contributions to public service was made 
when he headed the TNEC study in the 
early thirties. This inventory of our 
economic system served as the basis for 
some of our most prudent and forward- 
looking legislation. 

I know of no man who has been a 
wiser counselor or a more cooperative 
legislator than Jor O’MaHONEY. And at 
all times, he has been a true public serv- 
ant—dedicated to the interests of the 
people. It is with the deepest regret 
that I learn of his decision. Of course, 
we shall accept his decision, but we shall 
accept it with great regret, and with the 
knowledge that few, if any, men who 
have ever served in this body have ren- 
dered more dedicated or more patriotic 
or higher quality service than has the 
Senator from Wyoming, Joz O’MAHONEY. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree with the Senator from 
Texas that the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming has been one of the great 
and devoted public servants of his time. 
Even long before I had the opportunity 
to serve in this body, I was one of those 
who, from boyhood, admired his great 
fight to preserve and strengthen the anti- 
trust laws, to preserve free enterprise, 
and to treat fairly and equitably all citi- 
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zens of this country, no matter where 
they were placed in life, with particular 
emphasis on economic and social justice 
for the least of them all. 

It is of great regret to me to hear that 
the Senator from Wyoming is to retire 
from this body at the conclusion of this 
term. We shall sorely miss him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate very much what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said. He 
has stated my sentiments better than I 
could express them, as he usually does. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry to hear that the Senator from 
Wyoming is to retire from the Senate at 
the end of this term. 

Through many years he has been one 
of our outstanding and most valuable 
public servants. I have the privilege of 
serving on the Judiciary Committee with 
Senator O’ManHoney, and specifically on 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, of which he was chairman, and of 
which he is now cochairman. 

Senator O’MAHONEY has always stood 
for and fought effectively for economic 
freedom, for the rights of small business 
and middle-sized business to have a 
chance against concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. He has effectively es- 
poused the cause of competition. As has 
been pointed out both in the Senate and 
in the House, where he has appeared be- 
fore House committees, when people lose 
their economic freedom they sooner or 
later lose their political freedom. 

There is no deeper student of the 
problems of economics and of concen- 
trations, monopolies, and mergers than 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming. In this field he has been the 
most eminent scholar and specialist we 
have ever had, in my opinion, in the 
Congress. 

He has always been interested in 
younger Members of Congress. When I 
first came to the House of Representa- 
tives I came to know Senator 
O’ManHoneEy. He was never too busy to 
take time to explain his philosophy, and 
to explain the meaning of legislation. 

I consider also that he is one of our 
most eminent students of constitutional 
law. When he spoke it was always on 
the basis of sound principle; he was 
listened to, and was very persuasive. 
His work, what he stood for, and his in- 
fluence will live on for many, many 
years. We shall all certainly miss him. 
I regret that he has decided to retire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
has made a very beautiful statement. I 
know that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] appreciates the trib- 
ute he has paid to him. I share the 
views expressed by the able Senator 
from Tennessee, who has made such re- 
markable contributions to the antitrust 
and monopoly field himself, and I wish 
to congratulate him on the fine work he 
has done and the great progress he has 
made and the great example of public 
service he has set. It should be an in- 
spiration to every person in Congress 
and in public life. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank my major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, long 
before I came to the Senate I came to 
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know Senator O’Manonsy in his appear- 
ances before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in several conferences be- 
tween the Senate and the House, and 
I came to have a very great respect for 
his unusual abilities as a lawyer. I also 
became proud to be able to call him my 
friend. He was a friend and counselor 
on many occasions before I became a 
Member of the Senate, and has been 
such ever since. 

I have a very deep personal affection 
for Senator O’Manongy. As a Re- 
publican I should not join in the regret 
that he has decided not to be a candidate 
again. He has, of course, a very high 
place in the affections of the people of 
his State. I certainly do regret the rea- 
sons which have given rise to his deci- 
sion, and can only express the hope that 
his retirement from his arduous duties 
in the Senate will result in his complete 
restoration to health. 

Our hearts and our prayers will be 
with him as long as he lives. He holds 
a unique spot in our affections. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the generous state- 
ments made by the acting minority 
leader concerning our beloved friend 
from Wyoming. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate at this time, I 
move, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, that the Senate adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 11, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate May 10, 1960: 
U.S. Tax Court 

The following-named persons to be judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
terms of 12 years from June 2, 1960. (Re- 
appointments.) 

Arnold Raum, of Massachusetts. 

Allin H. Pierce, of Illinois. 

Graydon G. Withey, of Michigan. 

Irene F. Scott, of Alabama, to be a judge 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
a term of 12 years from June 2, 1960, vice 
Marion J. Harron, term expiring. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 10, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Joel 2:13: Turn unto the Lord, your 
God, for He is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger and of great kindness. 

Eternal God, our Father, we rejoice 
that Thou art always willing to bestow 
upon us the priceless blessings of Thy 
wisdom to live by, Thy light to walk by, 
and Thy strength to sustain us. 

Thou knowst that daily we are greatly 
disturbed and disquieted for we are being 
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besieged by perplexing national prob- 
lems and perilous international circum- 
stances. 


We penitently acknowledge that we 
art tempted to allow our minds to be 
centered merely upon tidings and things 
that are dark and gloomy, causing our 
hearts to be overcome by cowardice and 
cynicism. 

In the vast concerns of our beloved 
country, for which we find ourselves un- 
equal, wilt Thou give us a new perspec- 
tive and a clearer vision of that blessed 
day when righteousness and justice shall 
be triumphant, and freedom and peace 
shall be the glorious possession of all 
mankind. 

Through Christ Jesus, we offer our 
prayer. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and fo revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow is the 25th anniversary of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
This great institution is not only one of 
good and of progress for all of the coun- 
try, but it is also a monument to the life 
and work of our beloved Speaker, Hon. 
SAM RAYBURN. 

I have a special order for tomorrow 
and I hope, if time permits, to be able to 
discuss some of the phases in the his- 
tory of this great program, and at the 
same time pay tribute to the work of 
our Speaker in this field. If there are 
others who care to join me tomorrow I 
have 1 hour reserved for that purpose. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





PROVIDING PROGRAM OF ASSIST- 
ANCE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
FISHING VESSELS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request from the Senate, 
which was read: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 5, 1960. 

Ordered, 'That the House of Representa- 
tives be requested to return to the Senate 
the bill (H.R. 5421) entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a program of assistance to correct in- 


equities in the construction of fishing ves- 
sels and to enable the fishing industry of 
the United States to regain a favorable eco- 
nomic status, and for other purposes.” 
Attest: 
FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request of the Senate will be agreed 
to 


There was no objection. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12117) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de-— 
bate be limited to not to exceed 4 hours, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSEN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move 2 call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 85] 

Alexander Parbstein Montoya 
Anderson, Plynn Moore 

Mont. Porand Morris, N. Mex. 
Bailey Garmatz Pillion 
Baker Gavin Pirnie 
Barden Gilbert Porter 
Barrett Goodell Powell 
Blatnik Green, Oreg. Reece, Tenn. 
Blitch Hechler Ri 
Boggs Henderson Rivers, Alaska 
Bolton Hess 
Bonner Hoffman, Ill. 
Boykin Holt Scott 
Brewster Hosmer Shelley 
Brown, Mo Inouye Sheppard 
Buckley Jackson s 
Burleson Jones, Ala. Spence 
Cahill Judd Staggers 
Canfield Kasem Taylor 
Celler Kearns Teller 
Chamberlain Kee Thompson, N.J. 
Chelf Kilburn Vinson 
Coad Kluczynski Wallhauser 
Collier Kyl Walter 
Davis, Tenn. McGinley Weaver 
Dawson McMillan Widnall 
Devine M Willis 
Dorn, N.Y. Winstead 
Dowdy Metcalf Wolf 
Durham Miller, N.Y. Zelenko 
Elliott, Mitchell 
Fallon Moeller 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 337 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
STANDARDS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous censent that the Sub- 
committee on Labor Standards of the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
be allowed to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
i ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on the Library of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration may sit 
today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 12117) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Kiupay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] will be 
recognized for 2 hours and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] 
will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, on May 
1 the Soviet Government captured, 1,300 
miles inside the boundaries of the Rus- 
sian Empire, an American plane, oper- 
ated by an American pilot, under the 
direction and control of the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency, and is now holding 
both the plane and the pilot. 

The plane was on an espionage mis- 
sion authorized and supported by money 
provided under an appropriation recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations and passed by the Congress. 

Although the Members of the House 
have not generally been informed on the 
subject, the mission was one of a series 
and part of an established program with 
which the subcommittee in charge of the 
appropriation was familiar, and of which 
it had been fully apprised during this 
and previous sessions. 

The appropriation and the activity 
had been approved and recommended by 
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the Bureau of the Budget and, like all 
military expenditures and operations, 
was under the aegis of the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, for whom all members of 
the subcommittee have the highest re- 
gard and in whose military capacity they 
have the utmost confidence. 

The question immediately arises as to 
the authority of the subcommittee to 
recommend an appropriation for such 
purposes, and especially the failure of 
the subcommittee to divulge to the House 
and the country the justifications war- 
ranting the expenditure and all details 
connected with the item at the time it 
was under consideration on the floor. 

The answer of the subcommittee is— 
absolute and unavoidable military ne- 
cessity, fundamental] national defense. 

During the Second World War the 
United States succeeded in breaking the 
Japanese naval code. Through this in- 
credible good fortune the U.S. com- 
manders were able to read every order 
transmitted from Tokyo and all inter- 
fleet communications. This advance and 
intimate information had much to do in 
preparing the way and increasing the 
effectiveness of our great victory in the 
battle of Midway which broke the power 
of Japan in the Pacific. But some in- 
cautious member of a congressional com- 
mittee or its staff leaked the information 
to a reporter, and 30 minutes after the 
next edition of his newspaper hit the 
street Japan changed her naval code and 
all further advantage was lost. 

This appropriation, and its purpose, is 
justified by honored and established 
precedent. This subcommittee, includ- 
ing the same personnel with the excep- 
tion of two members who have since 
died, was the same committee which 
for something like 3 years provided in 
the annual appropriation bills a sum 
which finally totaled more than $2 bil- 
lion for the original atomic bomb. Ses- 
sion after session the money was pro- 
vided, and the subcommittee visited Oak 
Ridge where the work was in progress 
without any Member of the House with 
the exception of the Speaker of the 
House being aware of this tremendous 
project or the expenditure of the money. 
According to the testimony of all mili- 
tary authorities that bomb ended the 
war and saved the lives of not less than 
half a million men who would have had 
to be sacrificed in the conquest of Japan. 
No one has ever said that the subcom- 
mittee was not justified in expending 
an amount that eventually aggregated 
more than the assessed valuation of 
some of the States of the Union for that 
purpose. 

Espionage has been throughout re- 
corded history an integral part of war- 
fare. Before occupying the Promised 
Land Moses “by the commandment of 
the Lord” sent out from the wilderness 
of Paran 10 men under the direction 
of Joshua to spy out the land. 

And no nation in the history of the 
world has practiced espionage more as- 
siduously than Russia. The United 
States and every other allied nation to- 
day literally swarms with her secret 
agents. Within the last few weeks we 
sent to the Federal penitentiary at At- 
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lanta a Russian spy convicted in Federal 
court who was regularly transmitting in- 
formation directly to Moscow every 
night. Their spies stole from us the se- 
cret of the atomic bomb. When we were 
at Oak Ridge we were told there were so 
many Russian spies there that only by a 
policy of strictest departmentalism were 
they able to maintain the integrity of 
their work. 

The need for espionage in this in- 
stance was exceptional and compelling. 
At the close of the World War in which 
we had saved Russia from complete sub- 
jugation we were surprised to learn that 
while all other nations were disarming 
and returning to a peacetime status as 
rapidly as possible, Russia was feverishly 
driving her factories and continuing to 
increase her armament at top speed. 
Simultaneously they announced that 
communism and free enterprise could 
not live in the same world. 

Every effort has been made by Ameri- 
can administrations to reestablish con- 
ditions under which we could discon- 
tinue excessive expenditures for arma- 
ment and divert these vast sums to busi- 
ness and humanitarian purposes. But 
each year Russia has become more arro- 
gant and threatening and more demand- 
ing. 

Under our American ideals and sys- 
tem of government, a declaration of 
war against any nation, however pro- 
vocative, is unthinkable. Our military 
authorities have no choice but to give 
any enemy the advantage of first at- 
tack and then depend on massive re- 
taliation for defense. The Communists 
have taken every advantage of this sit- 
uation. 

In modern warfare surprise is a tre- 
mendous advantage. Less than a week 
before the Communist attack on Korea 
a congressional committee from this 
House returning from Seoul reported 
that permanent peace had been estab- 
lished and the land was returning to 
prosperity. There was no shadow of 
war; not the slightest cloud appeared 
on the horizon. The sudden rush of a 
vast army of well armed, well trained, 
and well munitioned Communists across 
the border made it necessary for us to 
throw precipitately into battle raw and 
untrained troops who were wholly un- 
able to protect themselves or hold their 
positions. And there followed one of 
the most disastrous periods in the his- 
tory of American arms. 

During the hearings on this appro- 
priation for the last 2 or 3 years, I have 
each year asked the CIA representative 
before the committee, “How could the 
enemy mobilize an army of such size 
and accumulate millions of tons of 
supplies and munitions and the trans- 
portation facilities necessary for its 
movement without our learning that 
such an attack was in prospect?” 

And each year we have admonished 
the Authority, the CIA, that it must 
meet future situations of this character 
with effective measures. We told them, 
“This must not happen again, and it 
is up to you to see that it does not 
happen again”; that the American forces 
must be apprised of any future prepara- 
tion for attack in time to meet it. And 
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the plan they were following when this 
plant was taken is their answer to that 
demand. 

And I want to take advantage of the 
opportunity to compliment and thank 
Director Allen W. Dulles and his re- 
markable corps for the admirable way 
in which they have met the situation 
through these later years. 

They are entitled to the highest com- 
mendation by the Department, the Con- 
gress, and the American people. 

We cannot permit another Korea. We 
cannot take the risk of carnage and na- 
tional devastation which might involve 
every American city. We cannot take 
the risk of the consequences which 
would follow a similar attack from 
across the Russian borders. And since 
the Russians refuse to cooperate in our 
efforts to establish permanent peace— 
refuse even to agree to ethical standards 
of warfare—we have no choice but to 
protect our Nation and our people 
through the age-old methods of defense 
so long in use by the Communists them- 
selves, lest we wake tomorrow, or do not 
wake tomorrow, as a result of our failure 
to know in time what they are planning 
against us. 

The world has been appalled by the 
vicious vindictiveness of Khrushchev’s 
denunciation. He yesterday character- 
ized the policy of the United States as 
stupid and blundering. His fury is in- 
cited by the fact that it is neither stupid 
nor blundering. On the contrary it has 
been infinitely successful and effective. 

When we have answered his threats— 
and he has been very free with them on 
all occasions, even when he was here 
as our guest in our own country—when 
we have answered his threats by basing 
our Strategic Air Command in a position 
to defend ourselves and our allies, he has 
boasted that he could stop them at the 
border. That is why we are now so 
earnestly developing our submarines so 
that if he ever is able to neutralize our 
Strategic Air Command then we will 
have to take its place a fleet of nuclear- 
driven missile-firing submarines that will 
be just as effective a halter upon him as 
SAC is today. 

His discovery that since 1956, for 4 
years, CIA has been sending planes 
across his border—and as far as 1,300 
miles into the interior without his know- 
ing it—is the occasion of this outburst. 

It completely disproves his vaunted 
ability to stop SAC at the border. 

The only reason he was able to appre- 
hend even this plane or its pilot was that 
it developed some unforeseen and un- 
avoidable mechanical or physiological 
defect, the first in 4 years. He was un- 
able to hit it or to overtake it at its 
cruising height of 70,000 feet. So in 
order to leave the impression that he 
captured this plane he distributed a pic- 
ture of a pile of rubbish which those who 
know the plane recognized as absolutely 
spurious. The plane and the pilot were 
evidently taken comparatively uninjured. 
That completely destroys his claims of 
invulnerability against American attack. 
So he as usual resorts to subterfuge. 

And now the most gratifying feature 
of the entire incident. 
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The world has always recognized the 
remarkable success of our form of gov- 
ernment. It has been the wonder and 
admiration of mankind. But always they 
have said that it was at a great disadvan- 
tage in a war with an authoritarian dic- 
tatorship. 

We have here demonstrated conclu- 
sively that free men confronted by the 
most ruthless and criminal despotism, 
can under the Constitution of the 
United States protect this Nation and 
preserve world civilization. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. TABER]}. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, that was 
the most magnificent and courageous 
speech I have heard on this floor in many 
a day. It is true that we have ap- 
proached these summit conferences with 
the idea that each side must be given 
the right to inspect and examine what 
the situation might be on the other side. 
That is the only way we can have peace 
as the result of these summit conferences. 
We must have that right. When the 
leader of Russia refused us that right, the 
only method we had and the only chance 
we had was to get out and do just what 
was being done by this pilot. It was 
nothing compared to the spy work that 
was carried on by the Russians—nothing 
at all. Today, the leader of Russia 
knows that he could not overcome the 
United States with the airplanes and mis- 
siles that we have available. But we 
could not know what the proper targets 
were or know where they were or where 
they would be unless we had some means 
of checking up on them—and he left us 
no course to pursue except the course 
that we did pursue. That sort of ap- 
proach was the only approach that we 
could make. I have served, as has the 
gentleman from Missouri, on the sub- 
committee that went into the question of 
the development of the atomic bomb and 
went into the questions of supplying the 
CIA and the other branches of our Gov- 
ernment with funds necessary to take 
care of and protect the United States and 
its people. For my own part, just so 
long as I am here, I intend to support 
that position. We brought in from the 
Committee on Appropriations, under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Texas 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] a military appropriation bill de- 
signed to maintain the advantage that 
we have today over the Soviet. Let us go 
on and maintain it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that in pre- 
senting the agriculture appropriation 
bill it is somewhat of an anticlimax in 
view of the wonderful speeches that have 
been made today. It probably is ap- 
propriate that this presentation be pre- 
ceded by those statements, because many 
of our problems in the field of agricul- 
ture are tied directly into the defense 
effort of this country. 

Back in World War II, and subsequent 
thereto, the American farmers were 
asked to produce world without end. 
They did that magnificently. When the 
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war was over they were not. given any 
refunds or tax reductions. Some $15 or 
$18 billion were given to business after 
World War II. No such thing was given 
to the American farmers. ; 

We bring you a bill today where we 
are embarrassed by its size. We are em- 
barrassed because under the present 
situation it is our subcommittee that has 
to pick up the check “after the facet,” 
where we have little if anything to do 
with the amounts that are involved. In 
this bill that was submitted to us we 
were requested to appropriate the sum 
of $4,135,263,190. Our subcommittee was 
able to reduce that by $170 million. 
However, may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the budget request regular activities 
were something like one-third of the 
total. Another one-third was for 
restoration of the capital impairment 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
another more than one-third was re- 
imbursement for special activities, the 
job of handling which has been assigned 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I have before me the U.S. News & 
World Report for last week, which 
points out that the United States has 
entered into an agreement with India 
whereby we will, within the next 4 years, 
give to India something like $1,200 mil- 
lion worth of rice and grain. We have 
seen in the papers the fine statements 
made as to how wonderful this is on the 
part of the United States. Iam not tak- 
ing issue with that. But whatever that 
is, I do not know of anybody who feels 
it would lead to any agricultural mar- 
kets in India. However fine it is from 
a good Samaritan point of view, how- 
ever good it is from the standpoint of 
our international policy, our subcom- 
mittee will have to sign checks for it in 
excess of $300 million, charged up to the 
American farmers for each of the next 
4 years. That is an illustration of what 
we have before us. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee 
has a tough job in trying to bring about 
reductions in the cost, because so many 
of them are beyond our reach. We on 
our subcommittees have tried to bring 
in a bill on which we could all agree. I 
doubt there is an item in this bill that 
suited all of us on this subcommittee. 
But the bill as produced represents the 
composite views of the whole subcom- 
mittee, I believe. I have gone over it 
very closely, trying to make it as sound 
as I was capable of doing. 

I want to pay tribute to the members 
of my subcommittee who have worked 
so hard on this bill. My friends and col- 
leagues on the majority side, Congress- 
men FRED MARSHALL, BILL NATCHER and 
FRED SANTANGELO have cooperated fully 
and have helped in every way. The 
minority members, Congressmen H. Carn 
ANDERSEN, WALT Horan and Bos MIcHEL 
have done their part to bring this bill 
to the floor in the best possible shape. 

Now I would like to discuss some of 
the major factors with which we had to 
deal. 

FARM INCOME AT LOW LEVEL 

The records of the Department show 
that the Federal Government is now 
spending far more in the name of agri- 
culture than ever before in history, and 
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yet income from farming in 1959, includ- 
ing soil bank payments, was at the lowest 
level since before World War II. This 
is true, despite the fact that national in- 
come has increased consistently each 
year and per capita income for all seg- 
ments of the population, other than agri- 
cultural producers, is at the highest level 
in the history of the country. 

The farm price support program was 
created in 1933 to preserve and maintain 
our soil resources, to give the farmers 
suitable purchasing power and to provide 
the consumers with an adequate supply 
of food and fiber. By 1952 some weak- 
nesses began to become apparent in the 
laws which were enacted at that time. 
The Government had an investment of 
some $214 billion in commodities in 1952 
and was incurring some one-half billion 
dollars of cost per year. This came about 
because of overproduction. 

Several factors contributed to this 
overproduction: First, the increased 
knowledge and technical know-how of 
farmers who were able to materially in- 
crease their production by cultivating 
each acre; second, lack of effective 
means of controlling production due to 
an antiquated system of acreage controls 
which was becoming ineffective. 

Net farm income was $14.4 billion per 
year in 1952. 

Beginning in 1953, the Department of 
Agriculture, reflecting the views of some 
people, insisted that changes should be 
made in the program then in effect. 
Since that time, the following cures have 
been offered, tried, and from the record 
found wanting, so far as solving the 
problem is concerned: 

First. Price support reductions averag- 
ing 20 percent were made under the 
“flexible price support plan.” 

Second. A soil bank program was 
created to curtail production by paying 
farmers not to farm. 

Third. Public Law 480 was enacted to 
dispose of surpluses by virtually giving 
them away overseas. 

Fourth. Research and extension ap- 
propriations have been increased some 
120 percent. 

Fifth. Department of Agriculture per- 
sonnel has increased about 28 percent 
and appropriations have increased 
around 300 percent. 

Sixth. Production controls have been 
relaxed as price support levels have been 
lowered. For example, the removal of 
controls on corn production, beginning 
with the 1959 crop, has resulted in enor- 
mous increases in acreage harvested and 
volume of production. 

THE RESULTS 


Most of these so-called cures have 
been a heavy drain on the Treasury and 
have provided little to improve the dete- 
riorating farm situation, which will grow 
worse if the present course is followed. 

One serious result has been the im- 
pairment of purchasing power of rural 
America. Farm income has dropped 
from $14.4 billion in 1952 to $11 billion 
in 1959, a 24 percent reduction. The 
effect of reduced prices and increased 
costs on net farm income during this 
period is indicated by the following fig- 
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ures from the records of the Department 
shown on page 68, part I, 1961 hearings: 











Net in- 
come 
from 

farming 

(Index based on |(percent)} (billions 
1910-14) of 
dollars) 
Be ntheee cs tata 288 287 100 14.4 
aces ecoste 2 250 293 85 13.1 
nc tal inde tisir 240 298 80 11.0 
4th quarter, 1959_ 231 297 78 10.9 


The loss of this purchasing power has 
already affected not only those who de- 
pend on farming for a livelihood, but 
also those engaged in banking, merchan- 
dising, industrial production, and other 
business activities, particularly in the 
smaller communities. Since those de- 
pendent on agricultural income, either 
directly or indirectly, represent an im- 
portant market for goods produced in 
the urban areas of the Nation, this loss 
of farm income has not only affected the 
economic welfare of farm sections of the 
Nation, but if allowed to continue is 
bound to have serious effects on the 
whole Nation. 

The importance of American agricul- 
ture as a market for the Nation’s goods 
can be appreciated when it is realized 
that agriculture uses more finished steel 
in a year than is used for a year’s output 
of passenger cars. It uses more petro- 
leum products than any other industry. 
It uses more rubber each year than is re- 
quired to produce tires for 6 million au- 
tomobiles. It is one of the Nation’s larg- 
est users of electrical power. Its inven- 
tory of machinery alone exceeds the as- 
sets of the American steel industry and 
is five times that of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

It has been reliably estimated that 
each dollar of farm income produces $7 
of income throughout the rest of the 
economy. Thus, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the loss of $3.4 billion of farm 
income in 1959, as compared to 1952, re- 
sulted in a loss of domestic markets 
worth some $24 billion to the industrial 
producers of the Nation in that 1 year. 

Another unfortunate result of these 
so-called cures has been the production 
of huge surpluses of many agricultural 
commodities, which have served to de- 
press markets generally for agricultural 
products, and have been a great eco- 
nomic loss to the United States. Figures 
furnished by the Department, as set 
forth on page 68, part 1, 1961 hearings, 
indicate that total farm output has in- 
creased from the 1952 level of 108 per- 
cent of the base period 1947-49 to 125 
percent in 1959. This increase in pro- 
duction of 17 percent, which has created 
the surplus problem, has to a consider- 
able degree been due to efforts of farm- 
ers to offset reduced prices by increased 
output. This has placed an additional 
strain on the fertility of the Nation’s 
soil. It is estimated by officials of the 
Department that this unneeded produc- 
tion has cost the grain farmers over $1 
billion in extra annual production of 
grain alone. 
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COSTS TO FEDERAL TREASURY 


Seven years of experimentation with 
reduced price supports, outmoded acre- 
age controls, ineffective soil bank pro- 
grams, and costly oversea disposals 
under Public Law 480 has placed a heavy 
financial drain on all segments of the 
American economy. And benefits to the 
farmer have been less than those re- 
ceived by other groups through these 
programs. 

A summary of these tremendous ex- 
penditures resulting from excessive pro- 
duction while trying these so-called 
cures since 1952, follows: 


Billion 

Reduced price supports.........-..-- $8.0 
Goll ' bank program... ............<.-... 4.3 
PIG EG WD eatin meincienenicope 13.5 
SN ec iret ccs So aaltents ee sities aan mapping 25.8 


Nearly $3 billion is provided in the bill 
for 1961 to meet the continuing cost of 
these programs, as follows: 

Billion 
Restoration of capital impairment 
of Commodity Credit Corporation 





COS SU a $1. 226 
Conservation Reserve (Soil Bank). .310 
Reimbursements to CCC for cost of 

Public Law 480 and other special 

OTN Sees de kn 1. 444 

Total im 2084 Dill... -..... 2. 980 


In addition to these heavy expendi- 
tures, the appropriations for the other 
programs of the Department have in- 
creased from $827.5 million in fiscal year 
1952 to $1,089.2 million in fiscal year 
1960, an increase of nearly 32 percent. 

PRICE SUPPORT REDUCTIONS 


In the past 7 years price supports have 
been reducted an average of 20 percent. 
These drastic reductions, in the face of 
constantly rising production costs, have 
had several important effects on the 
farm economy of the Nation. First, they 
have reduced net farm income nearly 
one-fourth between 1952 and 1959. Sec- 
ond, they have created tremendous sur- 
pluses which are about to wreck the en- 
tire farm program. 

As has been pointed out each year by 
many members of this committee, farm- 
ers tend to increase their production as 
farm prices are reduced, in an effort to 
maintain income essential to meet oper- 
ating cost and living expenses. Experi- 
ence during the past few years has dis- 
proven the theory advocated by some 
that reduced prices will reduce produc- 
tion. The records of the Department for 
the past 7 years show that production 
has increased at about the same rate 
that price supports have been reduced. 

One of the most definite indications 
of this is Commodity Credit Corporation 
holdings which have increased from $2.5 
billion in 1952 to over $9.2 billion as of 
January 1960. A study of figures ap- 
pearing on pages 373-387, part 3, 1961 
hearings, further supports this point. 

The total cost of the price support 
program from its inception in 1932 
through 1952 was about $2.6 billion. 
With lowered price supports and in- 
creased production, the Department has 
lost another $8 billion under this pro- 
gram since 1952. An estimate furnished 
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by the Department shows that price sup- 
port on surplus feed grains alone cost 
the Government some $3.5 billion in 
price support investment and $1.5 billion 
in carrying charges in 1959. Figuring 
farm costs of extra production at 50 per- 
cent of normal, this surplus cost the 
farmer in excess of $1 billion to pro- 
duce—page 754, part 3, 1961 hearings. 
SOIL BANK PROGRAM 

In 1955, the soil bank was offered as a 
solution. Acreage was rented from 
farmers and taken out of production, 
though the record shows 23 percent had 
not been in production. The cost of the 
soil bank to date, including funds in this 
bill, has been approximately $2.7 billion. 
It is estimated that an additional $1.6 
billion will be required in future years 
to meet long-term conservation reserve 
commitments entered into under exist- 
ing legislation. This estimated total cost 
of $4.3 billion would be further increased 
if this program were to be extended be- 
yond the present year. 

The production records of the Depart- 
ment show that the program has been 
relatively ineffective in bringing produc- 
tion in line with need—pages 373-375, 
part 3, 1961 hearings. There seems to 
be little benefit from this program, un- 
less considered as a means of offsetting 
loss of farm income at the marketplace. 
The past record proves conclusively that 
this program offers no future solution to 
the problem of overproduction, even if 
billions of dollars are spent each year. 

As shown by the Department’s testi- 
mony, 2.6 million farms are classified as 
small farms. These represent 56 per- 
cent of the total farms in the United 
States, which include about 275 million 
acres, but produce only 9 percent of the 
commercial production. Therefore, if 
all such farms were removed from pro- 
duction at an average of $10 per acre, it 
would cost $2,750 million a year and 
would reduce production only 9 per- 
cent—assuming large farms did not off- 
set such reduction. These figures can- 
not be misunderstood. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


The Agricultural Trade and Develop- 
ment Act, Public Law 480, was proposed 
as a means of disposing of the surpluses 
which reduced price supports and acre- 
age controls had failed to control. Title 
I of this law provides for sales for for- 
eign currencies, title II authorizes dona- 
tions to friendly countries to meet 
famines and other disasters, and title 
III provides for barter and other means 
of disposal. It is to be noted that the 
Government pays the full costs of this 
program in American dollars. 

It was adopted by Congress with se- 
rious misgivings on the part of many 
people. In view of the fact that it has 
done nothing toward stopping overpro- 
duction—in fact it has tended to post- 
pone the time when Congress will deal 
with that problem—such misgivings ap- 
pear to have been fully justified. 

This program, which was first started 
in 1954 as an outlet for surpluses, has de- 
veloped into an outlet for production 
overflow at practically 100 percent cost 
to the United States. Instead of cor- 
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recting the situation, it has been fol- 
lowed by more and more surpluses. 

The authorization for sales to foreign 
governments for local currencies under 
title I has expanded tremendously since 
its inception as follows: 


Total au- 
thorization— 
billion 

Pia NO oe oe cemeaek a esnnteceuies $0.7 
NG Fe eter ~venikan melee omen 1.5 
acti in cr DR nc let ep 3.0 
BB i i ea 4.0 
September 1958__..-....------------ 6. 25 
9. 25 


September 1959__.....-..-----.-.--- 


In addition, up to $1.4 billion is au- 
thorized for donations under title I. 
Title ITI costs will further increase this 
amount, although exact figures are not 
available. Through December 1959 over 
$2.9 billion of commodities have been 
donated and bartered under title II. 
Thus a total of over 13.5 billion American 
dollars has been authorized for expendi- 
ture since 1954 under present law. Fur- 
ther extensions of the act would of 
course increase this total cost. 

This program was originally justified 
as a means of using agricultural sur- 
pluses to develop and promote oversea 
markets for U.S. agricultural products. 
There is evidence to indicate, however, 
that foreign currencies generated under 
this program in some instances are being 
used to expand agricultural production 
abroad, in competition with U.S. prod- 
ucts in world markets. Further, it ap- 
pears that such programs are often 
undertaken in countries which have no 
prospects of ever providing markets for 
U.S. products. 

An example of this is a project called 
“Operation Beef” in Argentina. Under 
this program, $14.3 million is being used 
to increase beef production in that coun- 
try to compete with U.S. meat producers 
in world markets. Since Argentina pro- 
duces many of the same crops as the 
United States, the two countries are 
natural competitors and market pros- 
pects there are very limited. Therefore, 
it is hard to understand how U.S. inter- 
ests are benefited by projects of this 
kind. 

Whatever the benefits of the Public 
Law 480 program, in the opinion of 
many members of the committee, it too 
has failed to help the overproduction 
problem. As mentioned earlier, it prob- 
ably has contributed to a constantly de- 
teriorating situation for American agri- 
culture by getting these huge surpluses 
“out of sight” abroad and thereby post- 
poning action to prevent the increase in 
the surplus problem. 

If a sufficient amount were diverted 
from the tremendous supplies on hand 
and available for use under Public Law 
480, such commodities could well be the 
means of enabling the farmers to bring 
production in line with domestic and 
foreign consumption. If used to protect 
farm income while the farmer cut pro- 
duction 20 percent, they would reduce 
storage costs up to $100 million per year 
and would reduce price support costs— 
possibly $700 million to $1 billion per 
year. Further, they would protect farm 
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income during the period of adjustment 
needed to bring production in line with 
demand, and would enable such a plan 
to be carried out at little or no cost to 
the Government. The commodities have 
already been bought and paid for by 
CCC and will otherwise be given away 
to foreign countries under Public Law 
480. A full discussion of such a proposal 
for feed grains, the area of our greatest 
problem, is contained on pages 172-173, 
part 3, 1961 hearings. 

In the opinion of a majority of the 
members of the committee if the Public 
Law 480 program is to be continued, it 
should be considered a foreign aid pro- 
gram and should be paid for in the 
mutual security bill. 

EXPANDED RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 


As pointed out previously, funds for 
the research and extension programs of 
the Department have expanded about 
120 percent since 1952. A summary of 
this increase is as follows: 








Department of Agriculture re- | Million | Million 
OONROM Sc ee ore a $44.2 $104.4 
State experiment stations__.. .____- 12.7 31.8 
Extension Service_................ 33. 5 64.1 
Mele | fs: Sie ee 90.4} 200.3 
1 


The large increases for these programs 
have been justified by the Department 
and offered as an answer to the fe-m 
problem and as a substitute for protec- 
tion of farm income through adequate 
price support levels. They have been 
supported by the Department on the 
theory that improvement of farming 
methods and development of new uses 
for agricultural commodities through 
research can offset reduced income and 
thereby enable the farmer to stay in 
business. 

The members of the committee fully 
recognize the value of these essential 
programs. They are aware of the im- 
portant benefits of research and exten- 
sion work to the farmers of the Nation. 
They realize the fact that farmers would 
be much worse off financially than they 
now are, were it not for the improved 
production techniques which have re- 
sulted from the research and extension 
programs of the Department. 

They realize, however, that the real 
benefits of this work are not sufficiently 
direct and fast enough to meet a sudden 
economic crisis, such as has been ex- 
perienced in the past few years. They 
wish to point out, therefore, that these 
programs, as fine and essential as they 
are, cannot and should not be expected 
to offset sudden losses of farm income 
and related economic problems. 

PERSONNEL AND APPROPRIATIONS INCREASES 


It is apparent that continued increases 
in personnel and funds for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not the answer 
to the farm income problem, where 
higher cost and lower prices are leading 
to overproduction. If such increases 
could improve the situation, the 28-per- 
cent increase in personnel and 300-per- 
cent increase in appropriations since 
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1952 would have done so. A summary of 
the expansion of the Department is as 
follows: 








Personnel 
wei: $8, MOSS sce oon n  etecnosccs 67, 406 
ber GR, TGR niki chien dsssiw-5 86, 508 
Increase (28 percent) ~..--.-.-. 19, 102 
Appropriations 

Billion 

Bascal gear 1008.22 2 2c Ses $1. 045 
Paeonl. goer. 1900... cis se 4.045 
Increase (300 percent) .----~-- 3. 083 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


Along with actions taken to reduce 
price supports, efforts have been made 
by the Department to remove or curtail 
production controls. This also has con- 
tributed to the increased production in 
recent years and the ever-mounting 
surpluses. 

While efforts to control production 
through acreage controls have not been 
effective, it appears unwise to eliminate 
them until some satisfactory substitute 
has been adopted. Mandatory price sup- 
ports on basic commodities cannot work 
without some type of control over pro- 
duction. 








Support Acreage 
Corn (bushels) levels harvested 
(percent) (million 
acres) 

DR enh seep a mberbhngh: 90 80. 9 
anil aneete atilicina ween apap 84 75.6 
ES a Ee ERE BO 77 73.3 
a ee 66 $4.6 
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At the recommendation of the De- 
partment, a program was adopted last 
year which removed all controls on corn, 
beginning with the 1959 crop, along with 
a further reduction in price-support 
levels. This was done over the strenu- 
ous objection of many Members of Con- 
gress who realized that the inevitable 
result would be to increase production 
substantially, fill up Government storage 
facilities, increase Government costs, 
and further depress the market. 

The result of this new corn program 
has been to increase harvested acreage 
from 73.3 million acres for the 1958 crop 
to 84.6 million acres for the 1959 crop. 
Intentions to plant for the 1960 corn 
crop are estimated by the Department 
to further increase to 85.8 million acres. 
They could possibly increase to 90 million 
acres. 

While it is too early to see the ultimate 
effect of this program, it is significant 
to note that production of corn in- 
creased from 3.8 billion bushels in 1958 
to 4.4 billion bushels in 1959. Further 
increases for 1960 are probable. 

A summary of Department figures 
placed in the 1961 hearing record rela- 
tive to corn is as follows: 


ccc Storage and 








In the face of this record, it is even 
more disturbing to learn that the De- 
partment is now recommending the same 
kind of program for the handling of 
wheat. This would certainly compound 
the problem, if adopted. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION URGENTLY NEEDED 


Members of this committee tried to 
tell the Department in 1953 and subse- 
quent years that farm income is based on 
“volume” times “price” less “cost.” They 
tried to convince the Department that, 
if prices were reduced, the farmer—faced 
with increasing costs—of necessity 
would increase volume, and could do so 
since control by acreage is no longer ef- 
fective. Prices were reduced, and pro- 
duction went up—not down. 

While differences of opinion exist as to 
what should be done in the future, the 
record clearly shows what has been done 
during the past 7 years has been no so- 
lution. The situation becomes progres- 
sively worse for the farmer and the tax- 
payer, while the major benefits go to 
those between the farmer and the con- 
sumer. The above facts and experiences 
convince a majority of the committee 
that the problem will never be solved 
until Congress attacks the problem at 
its base, which is overproduction. 

It is the belief of a majority of this 
committee that, for the protection of our 
overall economy, farm prices must re- 
flect cost plus a reasonable return. Such 
prices, however, must be made contin- 
gent upon farmers holding farm pro- 
duction, in terms of bushels, bales and 
pounds, to domestic and normal foreign 


Yield per Production inventory handling 
acre (million) (million) costs 
(million) 
40.7 3, 292.0 $500. 0 $28.3 
45.7 3, 445.3 1, 245. 6 71.5 
61.8 3, 800. 9 1, 857. 8 140.0 
51.5 4, 361.2 1, 861.3 133. 5 
markets. If that is done an adequate 


price can be obtained at the market- 
place. 

This makes it imperative that present 
approaches to this problem be reversed 
if the agricultural industry of this coun- 
try is to survive, and if we ave to prevent 
a bankrupt agriculture from pulling 
down the rest of our economy. Further, 
the taxpayers are not likely to continue 
to finance such needless and heavy ex- 
penditures which can be avoided if 
proper supports based upon farm costs 
are restored and made contingent upon 
actual production being held in line. 
Unless present programs are reversed, 
they will eventully wreck farm purchas- 
ing power, and eventually the entire na- 
tional economy. 

Farmers themselves are suffering most 
from these costly and ineffective pro- 
grams. They are forced to operate in a 
manner that causes them to deny their 
families a:. adequate standard of living 
and in many instances they are taking 
fertility from the soil that they wish to 
preserve for future generations. On 
numerous occasions they have expressed 
a desire to cooperate with the Federal 
Government to bring about a correction 
of the farm problem. To a large extent 
their pleading has been ignored because 
of the influence of those between the 
farmer and the consumer who have pros- 
pered in the farmer’s name and at the 
cost of the taxpayer. 

After the experience of the past 7 
years, it appears absolutely necessary 
that production be brought in line with 
the needs of domestic and foreign dollar 
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markets. Past approaches to overpro- 
duction must be reversed, using surplus 
commodities now on hand to ease the 
financial shock on the farmer and the 
general economy during the period nec- 
essary for adjustment. 

And whatever we do, our investigations 
and hearings show we must operate the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on a 
strictly business basis, with due regard 
to safeguarding the assets of the Corpo- 
ration in order to protect the U.S. Treas- 
ury. 

THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

The Commadity Credit Corporation 
was organized October 17, 1933, under 
the laws of the State of Delaware, as an 
agency of the United States. From 1933 
to 1939 the Corporation was managed 
and operated in close affiliation with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
On July 1, 19°29, it was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture by the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan I. Under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act of June 29, 1948, it was established 
as an agency and instrumentality of the 
United States under a permanent Fed- 
eral charter. 

The original capital in 1933 was $3 
million. The act of March 8, 1938, gave 
CCC its first borrowing authority of $500 
million. This was increased periodi- 
cally until it had reached $6.75 billion in 
1950. This amount has been increased 
four times since 1952 and now stands at 
$14.5 billion. 

The Corporation is managed by a 
board of directors, subject to the general 
supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who is, ex officio, a 
director and chairman of the board. The 
board consists of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and six other members appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Under the provisions of the Corpora- 
tion’s charter, its officers and employees 
are obligated to operate on a sound busi- 
ness basis and protect the assets of the 
Corporation. In the past, the officers 
and directors have been full-time em- 
ployees of the Department, and thereby 
able to give only a portion of their time 
and attention to this $14.5 billion Cor- 
poration, the largest in the world, han- 
dling the greatest volume of buying and 
selling of any business organization 
known. 

The policies adopted and actions 
taken by Department and CCC officials 
in recent years have been disappointing 
to the commiitee. In the opinion of 
many members, they have lacked com- 
plete objectivity. 

As a result, the record indicates that 
much unnecessary cost has been in- 
curred and much money has been 
wasted, all of which has to be restored by 
appropriations from the Treasury. 

STORAGE COSTS EXCESSIVE 


Many fail to realize that about half of 
the price support expenditures each year 
are for such items as storage and han- 
dling, transportation, interest and ad- 
ministration. Despite frequent com- 
ments concerning subsidies and price 
support benefits to the farmer, the 
amount which eventually goes to the 
farmer is only a portion of the cost. In 
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fact every group seems to be cut in on 
profits far beyond those received by the 
farmer. In fiscal year 1959, for exam- 
ple, storage, transportation, administra- 
tive and interest costs were 49 percent 
of the total losses under the price sup- 
port program. And, while the rates for 
these nonfarm costs assure a handsome 
profit, amounts paid to farmers as price 
supports hardly cover production costs. 

In 1959, storage and handling charges 
totaled $481.7 million. Storage charges 
for 1960 are estimated at $612 million. 
Further, unless something is done to curb 
this increasing cost, storage costs are 
expected to exceed $700 million in 1961. 
It should be noted that this latter 
amount is nearly equal to the cost of 

all of the Department’s regular 
activities in 1953, including research, 
marketing extension, soil conservation, 
crop insurance, regulatory activities, and 
forestry. 

During this period, while support 
prices to farmers were being reduced by 
an average of 20 percent, rates paid to 
warehousemen for storage were being in- 
creased substantially. Further, since 
the farmer pays for the first year of stor- 
age, this increase in storage costs further 
reduced the net amount of his loan by 
the same amount. The total cost of 
storage was increased from $73.3 million 
in fiscal year 1952 to $481.7 million in 
fiscal year 1959—pages 483-486, part 3, 
1961 hearings. During this same period, 
net income to the farmer dropped about 
24 percent. 

Committee investigations made in 1955 
and 1956, which have been made a mat- 
ter of record, disclosed various actions 
of the Department to increase storage 
costs through increased rates and bene- 
fits to private warehousemen and the 
use of commission merchants and for- 
warding agents in lieu of available De- 
partment personnel. These investiga- 
tions also provided information to show 
that commodities were often moved from 
one area of the country to another, re- 
gardless of expense, in order to fill empty 
commercial warehouses, even though 
Government storage bins were left va- 
cant. In 1955, over 16 million bushels 
of corn were moved from the Midwest 
to the west coast at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of over $8 million, even though 
vacant space remained at locations from 
which shipped. 

A comprehensive committee investiga- 
tion conducted last fall provided further 
information which helps to explain why 
storage charges have increased so much 
in recent years. For example, this in- 
vestigation included figures showing that 
storage charges paid certain warehouses 
during the period 1957-59 were suffi- 
ciently high to allow the owners to 
recover their investment in buildings 
and equipment in a period of 2 years. In 
one instance, the investment was liqui- 
dated in 16 months. While uniform 
storage rates for uniform warehousing 
and storage appear sound, the same rate 
for inferior or low-cost warehousing 
cannot be justified and is far too ex- 
pensive to the Corporation. 

Further, during this period of price 
reductions for the farmer and profitable 
increases for all others, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation disposed of usable 
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Government-owned storage bins at a 
substantial loss. During this same pe- 
riod, many CCC-owned bins were leased 
to private persons, some of which were 
rerented for storage of Government- 
owned grain. The figures on pages 758- 
759, part 3, 1961 hearings, show that as 
of December 31, 1957, some 31.7 million 
bushels of CCC storage bins were leased 
for three-fourths cent per bushel per 
month—an annual rate of 9 cents per 
bushel. Some of this type of space has 
been rerented by CCC for the standard 
annual rate of 16.5 cents per busb21, plus 
loading in and out charges. 

Evidence has also come to the com- 
mittee’s attention that Government- 
owned storage space such as bins and 
liberty ships was and is being held va- 
cant in order to keep private warehouse 
space filled at excessive storage rates. 

Officials of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration state that these actions were 
taken under their interpretation of au- 
thority in section 3 of the charter of the 
Corporation, which reads as follows: 

That nothing contained in this subsection 
(b) shall limit the duty of the Corporation, 
to the maximum extent practical consist- 
ent with the fulfiliment of the Corporation's 
purposes and the effective and efficient con- 
duct of its business, to utilize the usual 
and customary channel facilities and ar- 
rangements of the trade and commerce in 
warehousing commodities. 


It is the opinion of the majority of 
this committee, in view of the obliga- 
tion of the officers of the Corporation to 
protect its assets and thereby the tax- 
Payer, that these actions do not con- 
stitute “effective and efficient” conduct 
of the Corporation’s business. 

RECLASSING OF COTTON 


Since 1956, the Corporation has paid 
out over $166 million in rebates on cot- 
ton reclassed after sale, a large part to 
international cotton traders who held 
such cotton for the Government in their 
own warehouses where they could easily 
have advance knowledge of reclassing 
rebates, thus preventing true competi- 
tion at time of sale. A breakdown of 
this amount is set forth on page 314, 
part 3, 1961 hearings. Much of this 
cottton was sold by such buyers from 
CCC in world trade at higher than the 
original class, as shown by previous 
committee investigations. 

The committee developed these facts 
in 1958 and the CCC stopped the practice 
for the past year—selling approximately 
6 million bales without reclass after sale. 
Thus no rebate was paid. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, yielding to pressure from 
those who received such rebates, the De- 
partment has again refused to reclass 
before sale so as to have maximum com- 
petition and treat all bidders alike. It 
has announced that for the ensuing year 
it will reclass cotton after sale on a dis- 
count basis. 

In the opinion of the committee such 
action shows an utter disregard of the 
obligation to protect the assets of the 
Corporation and thereby the taxpayer. 

FAILURE TO SELL COMPETITIVELY 

For a number of years the CCC, fol- 
lowing orders of the Department, refused 
to sell US. agricultural commodities 
competitively in world markets, notwith- 
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standing unlimited authority to sell 
competitively for dollars. Page 148, 
part 3, 1961 hearings, shows the years 
in which commodities were not offered 
competitively. During that period, CCC 
stocks on hand increased from $1 billion 
as of June 30, 1952, to $3.7 billion on 
June 30, 1954, and $5 billion on June 30, 
1955. 

Finally in late 1954, at the insistence of 
this committee, the Department began 
selling some commodities competitively 
in world trade for dollars. Finally all 
commodities except cotton were offered. 
During this period, while cotton was held 
off world markets, CCC holdings of cot- 
ton increased from $418,000 in 1952 to 
$1,249,813,000 in 1956. 

In 1955, at the insistence of this com- 
mittee, the first cotton was offered for 
sale abroad for dollars on a competitive 
basis and 1 million bales were sold in a 
very short time. Then at the request of 
American international cotton mer- 
chants, the Government again held U.S. 
surplus cotton off world markets. Con- 
gress then passed the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 requiring sales for dollars. Not- 
withstanding this legislation, the Depart- 
ment in 1958 refused to offer cotton at 
competitive prices “in violation of law” 
according to the Comptroller General. 
Exports dropped from 7.6 million bales 
in 1956-57 to 2.8 million bales in 1958— 
59. This course has cost the CCC and 
the people hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and has done great damage to the 
U.S. cotton producers. 

In 1959, competitive oversea sales 
were started again and exports for 
1959-60 will again increase to a total of 
6.5 million bales, from a low of 2.8 mil- 
lion bales in 1958-59 when the CCC, un- 
der instructions from the Department, 
was holding U.S. commodities off world 
markets, increasing storage costs and 
holding an umbrella over increased for- 
eign production. 

Despite the success of the competitive 
sales program, the CCC now is using the 
payment-in-kind approach, the cost of 
which is hard to determine. Future in- 
vestigations will likely show exorbitant 
profits to many nonfarmers. 

LACK OF SALES PROGRAM 


It will also be recalled that this $14.5 
billion Corporation, which was purchas- 
ing increasing quantities of commodities 
each year, did not even have a sales 
organization or a sales manager until 
congressional action was taken to require 
such a program. In 1956, this committee 
created a special position of sales man- 
ager and directed the Corporation to set 
up a sales organization and undertake an 
aggressive sales program. The work of 
this sales manager has been fairly effec- 
tive. However, domination by other of- 
ficials of the Department and lack of au- 
thority to sell have reduced his effective- 
ness. 

RECOMMENDED IMPROVEMENTS IN CCC 
OPERATIONS 

These factors have caused a majority 
of the members of the committee to 
agree that the operations of this huge 
Corporation must be improved. Con- 
siderable monetary savings could be made 
through improved operations. 
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The committee believes that CCC 
would be more effectively and effi- 
ciently run and its assets better pro- 
tected, if its officers were full-time em- 
ployees of the Corporation rather than 
officials of the Department, with full time 
jobs with other activities of the Depart- 
ment. The committee has therefore in- 
cluded language in the bill to require 
that the officers and directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation be paid 
from corporate funds, after February 1, 
1961. This should have the effect of giv- 
ing the Corporation more independence 
and should lead to greater efficiency in 
its operation and less impairment of 
capital, which will thereby reduce the 
amount of future appropriations re- 
quired. 

Further, since the officers and direc- 
tors of the Corporation have the obliga- 
tion to operate efficiently and to protect 
the assets of the Corporation, and there- 
by the Government and the taxpayers, a 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee believe from the record before them 
that certain corrective actions are neces- 
sary with regard to storage practices. 

The committee urges the Corporation 
to decrease amounts paid for other than 
farmer-owned storage by at least the re- 
duced value of the commodity stored, as 
determined by the reduction in price sup- 
port levels and per-unit investment of 
the Government since 1952 in such com- 
modities. It also urges the Corporation 
to discontinue the sale or lease of Gov- 
ernment storage space to commercial 
concerns where such space can be used 
more economically to store commodities 
by CCC. 

Further, should the Corporation’s 
holdings be reduced to the point that 
competition exists between warehouse- 
men at terminal markets or ports, a ma- 
jority of the members believe that the 
CCC should set up guide rules or perhaps 
advertise for bids, in order to hold down 
costs and reduce the opportunity for 
favoritism in determining which ware- 
houses will receive Government business 
at such points. 

The committee does not approve the 
moving of CCC stocks from Government 
storage bins and liberty ships into com- 
mercial space in order to pay commercial 
warehousemen storage costs. The Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities should be used 
to capacity at all times. Furthermore, 
the CCC should not encourage expansion 
of commercial storage facilities beyond 
community needs by offering unrealistic 
rates that encourage highly speculative 
investments on the part of inexperienced 
grain storers. Prior to any request to 
the warehouse industry to provide addi- 
tional storage, the CCC should make a 
survey to determine the adequacy of 
space to handle stocks over an extended 
period of time. 

The committee is firmly opposed to the 
proposal to reinstate reclassing of cotton 
after sale. They oppose it for two rea- 
sons: First, it adds to the capital im- 
pairment of the Corporation and in- 
creases the annual appropriations by les- 
sening competition and funds received 
by CCC from sales; and second, such a 
practice gives a definite advantage to the 
large cotton buyers who also have large 
quantities of CCC-owned cotton stored 
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in their warehouses and thereby are in 
a@ position to anticipate rebates from re- 
classing in offering bids for cotton pur- 
chases from CCC on a competitive basis. 
The committee has included language 
in the bill, therefore, which prohibits the 
use of CCC funds to carry on cotton re- 
classing after time of sale. It is of the 
opinion that any reclass of cotton should 
be contingent upon determination by 
CCC that there is a need for such reclass. 
Further, it believes that cotton should 
be sold by sample or cataloged so as to 
give all purchasers an equal opportunity 
to bid. The committee notes that the 
Department, following such a course, 
sold 6 million bales of cotton this year 
without such reclass after sale. 
NEW APPROACH TO PRODUCTION CONTROL NEEDED 


The most serious problem facing Agri- 
culture today is the continued overpro- 
duction of crops already in surplus 
supply. Yields per acre for nearly all 
crops have increased steadily in recent 
years. Total production has also in- 
creased, despite acreage controls and the 
Soil Bank. 

When the present system of acreage 
controls was placed into effect over 20 
years ago, it was fairly effective, since 
acreage yields were limited by the type 
of agriculture used at that time. In 
recent years, however, this means of 
control has become completely ineffec- 
tive due to improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and increased use of machinery, 
fertilizer, insecticides, and improved 
seed. 

It is apparent to this committee that 
something has to be done. Correction 
must be made, both for the welfare of 
the farmer and the Federal Treasury. 

In seeking a solution, several facts 
are evident: 

First. What we have been doing has 
not worked. After spending or commit- 
ting ourselves to spend nearly $26 bil- 
lion, the record shows the situation to 
be three to four times worse in terms of 
surplus inventories of CCC. 

Second. Farm income is now so low, 
even with the sale of the overproduction 
to the Government, that farm purchas- 
ing power must be protected from a 
further drop. 

Third. Any future farm program must 
provide that farm income shall come 
from the production of that quantity of 
product necessary for domestic and for- 
eign markets. In the interest of the 
overall national economy, such produc- 
tion must reflect farm costs plus a rea- 
sonable profit. Such income should come 
from the marketplace. 

Fourth. To bring about correction, we 
have one factor which should enable us 
to scale back overproduction without 
injury to farm income or further cost 
to the taxpayer during the period of ad- 
justment. This is the $9.2 billion of CCC 
commodities on hand which are already 
paid for. Commodities from these stocks 
should be offered to farmers in consid- 
eration for cutting back farm produc- 
tion. 

If such a plan were put into effect, 
there would be a number of important 
benefits to the national economy—(a) 
the Government would save storage 
costs, (b) price support costs would be 
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reduced in line with production actually 
eliminated, (c) farmers would save the 
cost of producing extra units of produc- 
tion for which there is no market. Fur- 
ther, no additional outlays of funds 
would be required to accomplish this ob- 
jective, since commodities to be used are 
in Government stocks and will other- 
wise be given away under Public Law 
480. 

Once production and demand are in 
reasonable adjustment under this pro- 
gram, it would appear that fair and rea- 
sonable price supports should be pro- 
vided for the farmer’s share of the do- 
mestic market. Any overproduction 
should be eligible for foreign markets at 
world prices. If this course were fol- 
lowed, the cost to the Government would 
be negligible. 

The other course which might be fol- 
lowed would be to continue price sup- 
ports on total production, limited to do- 
mestic, and foreign markets. If this 
approach were used, the Government 
would continue to pay the cost of the 
difference between the support price to 
offset high American costs and the world 
market. 

Whichever course is followed, or if 
some other answer is to be found, it is 
the belief of a majority of this commit- 
tee that the Department and the Con- 
gress should get together without delay 
on a plan to use surplus commodities on 
hand to get farmers to cut total produc- 
tion of wheat and feed grains—the area 
of greatest difficulty at the present 
time which commodities must be con- 
sidered together. Merely cutting acre- 
age will not work, as shown by the 
record. 

The Department should be authorized 
to immediately institute a program 
which will encourage each producer of 
wheat, corn, and feed grains to curtail 
his production up to 25 percent in any 
one year in return for the transfer to 
him from CCC stocks of an equal quan- 
tity of the commodity for which reduc- 
tion was made. 

Under such a plan, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would transfer from Govern- 
ment stocks of wheat, corn, grain sor- 
ghum, or other feed grains, which are 
otherwise available for shipment to for- 
eign countries under Public Law 480 and 
similar programs, to any U.S. producer 
of said grains upon the following terms 
and conditions: 

First. The producer must reduce his 
total production of wheat, corn, grain 
sorghum, or other feed grain below his 
average production of all of said grains 
for the 3 preceding years. 

Second. The Secretary shall first enter 
into an agreement for a period of from 
1 to 3 years with any such producer of 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, or other 
feed grain, or any combination thereof, 
which will require upon the part of such 
producer that he reduce his total pro- 
duction of all of said grains below his 
average production of the 3 preceding 
years before such producer can qualify 
to receive Government stocks. 

Third. The Secretary shall determine 
the amount of such transfer of said feed 
grains to be offered for transfer in any 
year to any one producer, but in no case 
shall the amount exceed 25 percent of the 
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average production of said producer for 
the 3 years next preceding the date of 
such agreement. Such transfer may be 
made by transferring warehouse receipts. 

Fourth. To obtain such Government 
stocks, each farmer must (a) file notice 
with the county committee that he ex- 
pects to avail himself of such offer, (b) 
agree in writing to reduce his total pro- 
duction of all or any combination of such 
grains for the years included in such 
agreement, (c) submit a statement of his 
production of all of said crops for the 3 
preceding years, together with such addi- 
tional proof as may be required by the 
Secretary, (d) certify that he will not 
increase his production of other com- 
mercial crops, and (e) supply such proof 
of reduced production as the Secretary 
may require. 

Fifth. Insofar as practical, grain so 
transferred shall be of the same type and 
kind as that for which reduction in pro- 
duction was made by such producer. 
When not practical, such transfer shall 
be in quantities of grains of equivalent 
monetary value. 

Sixth. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to issue such rules 
and regulations as may be essential to 
carry out this provision. 

As a part of such a plan, a commis- 
sion could well be appointed to study 
and prepare a farm plan for submission 
to the Congress after adjustment of 
production has been made. Such plan 
should be based on protecting farm in- 
come at the market place and keeping 
production in line with domestic and 
foreign markets. This approach is 
deemed necessary because of wide differ- 
ences which now exist between farm or- 
ganizations and between farm leaders, 
including those in the Congress. 

It is believed by a majority of the 
members of the committee that this 
proposal is a start in the right direc- 
tion, that is, toward a program of bal- 
ancing production with market demand 
and the long time need to maintain 
soil and water resources. It would pro- 
vide an effective means of controlling 
production through production quotas on 
the quantity of a commodity which may 
be produced and marketed. In addition, 
it would save farmers their present cost 
of production on that part of their pro- 
duction eliminated, and would save the 
Government the price support and stor- 
age and handling costs on the surplus 
which otherwise would be produced. It 
is to be noted that, under this plan, 
the Government would save storage costs 
of from 11.68 cents per annum for oats 
to around 16.5 cents for corn and 17.885 
cents for wheat and flax, for each bushel 
removed from storage. Also, it should 
be remembered that it would cost the 
Government little, if anything, for com- 
modities transferred to farmers in pay- 
ment for reduced production, since such 
commodities are now on hand and will 
otherwise be given away under the “for- 
eign aid” Public Law 480 program. 

BENEFITS TO GENERAL PUBLIC 


As pointed out in previous years, most 
of the programs of the Department are 
of direct benefit to every citizen of the 
United States and should not be con- 
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sidered to be exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the farmer. American consumers 
in general receive as large a share of the 
benefits from Federal funds spent for 
agriculture each year as do the farmers 
themselves. Programs benefiting the 
general public as much or more than the 
farmer include the following: 

First. Improvement and protection of 
public health, including home economics 
and human nutrition research, plant and 
animal disease and pest control, meat 
and poultry inspection, school lunch and 
special milk programs, and donations to 
schools, institutions and needy people. 

Second. International relations and 
national defense, including Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, donations to Veterans’ 
Administration and Defense Department, 
donations to needy people abroad, Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, emergency 
famine relief, sales for foreign currencies 
(Public Law 480) , and bartered materials 
for stockpile. 

Third. Regulation and improvement 
of marketing, including marketing re- 
search and regulatory activities, market 
inspection, grading, classing and stand- 
ards, agricultural estimates, market news 
services, freight rate services, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, and the 
Farmers Cooperative Service. 

Fourth. Conservation of natural re- 
sources, including the Soil Conservation 
Service, watershed protection, flood pre- 
vention, Great Plains program, and the 
agricultural conservation program. 

Of the funds expended for agriculture 
for fiscal year 1960, it is estimated by the 
Department that over 54 percent will be 
spent for programs which benefit the 
general public as well as the farmer. 
Estimated expenditures for fiscal year 
1961 indicate the same situation—page 
26, part 1, 1961 hearings. 

AMERICAN CONSUMER EATING BETTER 

Further, it should be pointed out that 
the American consumer is eating more 
and better food at less cost than ever be- 
fore in history. While per capita income 
in the United States has increased 
steadily each year, consumers are spend- 
ing a smaller share of this income for 
food. Department of Agriculture statis- 
tics—page 85, part 1, 1961 hearings—in- 
dicate that the average American con- 
sumer is spending about 21 percent of his 
income for food, as compared to 23 per- 
cent in 1951 and 27 percent at the end of 
World War Il. Figures on page 87, part 
1, 1961 hearings, show that 1 hour of 
factory labor will buy twice as much food 
as it would 30 years ago. In 1929, 1 
hour of labor would buy 6.4 loaves of 
bread, while in 1959, 1 hour of labor 
bought 11.3 loaves. One hour of labor 
will now buy 17.6 pints of milk as com- 
pared to 7.8 pints in 1929. ‘The same re- 
lationship applies for meat, butter, eggs, 
potatoes, oranges, and most other agri- 
cultural items. 

DONATIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD 

When considering the cost of agricul- 
tural programs, it is important to realize 
that a significant part of the cost of the 
Department of Agriculture is due to the 
furnishing of foods to needy people, both 
in the United States and overseas. 
Since 1953, $1.3 billion of surplus foods 
have been distributed to the needy peo- 
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ple of this country. This has been of di- 
rect help to States and local communi- 
ties in handling their own welfare pro- 
grams. In i959, over 21 million Ameri- 
cans benefited from these surplus foods. 
Since 1953, approximately the same 
amount of surplus foods have been given 
to needy persons in foreign countries. 
These donations have been made 
through U.S. voluntary agencies in 
which church-affiliated organizations 
have played an important part. 

While the cost of the Public Law 480 
program, which is paid for in American 
dollars, is carried in the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill and, therefore, charged 
against the farmer by those who are un- 
friendly to agriculture, most of the real 
benefits seem to go to everyone but the 
American farmer. Some 85 to 90 per- 
cent of all foreign currencies received in 
payment for foods shipped abroad is 
either given or loaned back to the. gov- 
ernment of the recipient countries. 
These funds, which are frequently used 
to create or expand foreign agricultural 
production in competition with U.S. pro- 
ducers, are handled by the International 
Cooperation Administration as a supple- 
ment to the regular foreign aid program. 

The balance of these foreign curren- 
cies are set aside for the use of the 
United States to meet oversea expendi- 
tures which otherwise would have to be 
met by appropriations from the U.S. 
Treasury. Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 104 of Public Law 480, these foreign 
currencies may be used for a variety of 
U.S. purposes abroad, including market 
development, trade fairs, supplemental 
stockpiling, educational activities, trans- 
lation and acquisition of foreign publi- 
cations, scientifx: activities, construction 
of US. buildings and operation of U.S. 
agencies. 

The bulk of these currencies are be- 
ing used overseas for such things as for- 
eign aid operations, military housing, 
stockpiling, and educational and re- 
search activities. ‘Yet the cost of the 
foreign currencies used for these pro- 
grams has been included in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, rather than in 
the bills of the appropriate Federal 
agencies. On May 5, 1958, an official of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
pointed out that present legislation pre- 
vents CCC from even recovering interest 
which it must pay from those agencies 
which derive benefits under the barter 
prograin of Public Law 480. In connec- 
tion with oversea military housing 
financed through this means, he stated: 

Under our arrangements with the De- 
partment of Defense, CCC will receive reim- 
bursement for its investment from savings 
in quarters and station allowances which 
would otherwise be paid to the military 
Personnel occupying the completed housing. 
Based upon Department of Defense esti- 
mates, CCC will not recover its investment 
in the housing for a period of some 17 years. 

During this time, CCC must pay interest 
to the US. Treasury on the $50 million 
which it has tied up in the housing. This 
interest cost, running to about $14 million, 
cannot be recovered from the Department 
of Defense under existing legislation and 
will be reflected as a charge against the 
farm program administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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In my opinion, I would be derelict in my 
responsibilties if I recommended the ap- 
proval of other housing projects of this 
kind. 

THE CRANBERRY INCIDENT 

The situation which developed last 
fall with respect to the misuse of chemi- 
cals on cranberries and caponettes on a 
relatively small percentage of total pro- 
duction points up a serious problem 
facing Agriculture with respect to the 
use of pesticides and sprays. From the 
standpoint of public health it should be 
recognized that many such chemicals 
are necessary to protect food. Failure 
to use insecticides could result in the 
production of foodstuffs even more 
harmful to human health than those 
heretofore condemned. Also, pesticides 
and sprays must be used by farmers to 
produce the high quality and low cost 
foods which the consumers of the United 
States are demanding. Further, the 
use of sprays is necessary to prevent 
sizable economic losses to the Nation 
from pest and disease damage to crops. 

The development of more effective in- 
secticides is one of the reasons why only 
12 percent of the people in this country 
are able to feed the other 88 percent— 
a situation which has never before 
existed in the history of the world. 

Farmers are continually harassed by 
plant and animal pests and diseases. 
They cost farmers billions of dollars an- 
nually. For example, the European corn 
borer has become one of the most in- 
jurious enemies of corn in this country. 
It causes substantial losses every year 
and in recent years these losses have 
sometimes ranged over $150 million an- 
nually. Cotton insects, principally the 
boll weevil, cause tremendous annual 
losses, to which must be added the cost 
of chemical controls. Cotton farmers 
must spend $75 million or more an- 
nually for insecticides. Since pioneer 
days, grasshoppers have caused exten- 
sive damage to both crops and range- 
land. Annual losses from this pest are 
over $100 million. Cattle grubs are dis- 
tributed over the entire country, causing 
losses of about $100 million annually 
from losses in weight and production, 
damage to hides, and loss of meat in 
dressed carcasses. 

The wide variety of chemicals used for 
control of pests and diseases today serves 
only to allow a farmer to hold his own or 
stay even in his production. Without 
the proper use of chemical controls, flies 
would contaminate milk with filth and 
create a hazard to the public health. 
The coddling moth, phony peach disease, 
peach mosaic, pear blight, and the apple 
maggot plague the farmer by reducing 
the quality and quantity of his fruit 
crops. It would not be possible to mar- 
ket apples, peaches, and pears free of 
worms, rot, scab, and so forth, without 
proper use of chemicals. These are but 
a few of the problems which the farmer 
must meet in order to provide consumers 
with an adequate supply of safe foods of 
good quality. 

Subsequent to the regular hearings on 
the 1961 budget, the White House an- 
nounced that the Department of Agri- 
culture would make indemnity payments 
of around $10 million to cranberry grow- 
ers who sustained losses on good and 
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wholesome berries harvested in 1959 be- 
cause the market for good berries had 
been destroyed as the result of the un- 
fortunate method of handling contami- 
nated berries, which totaled less than 1 
percent of the totalcrop. As a result of 
this precipitous action, cranberry sales 
of good berries were cut by two-thirds 
during the last holiday season. It is 
estimated that there will be a carryover 
of cranberries of nearly 1 million barrels 
of such wholesome berries into the next 
season, nearly a full year’s crop. 

The payment of such indemnities are 
proposed to be made under clause (3) of 
section 32, which reads as follows: 

Such sums shall be maintained in a sepa- 
rate fund and shall be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on to * * * (8) reestablish 
farmers’ purchasing power by making pay- 
ments in connection with the normal pro- 
duction of any agricultural commodity for 
domestic consumption. 


It is understood that payments will 
be limited to wholesome and edible cran- 
berries. Improperly treated berries have 
been or will be destroyed. The Depart- 
ment justified its action in making these 
payments on the basis that damage to 
the market for good berries resulted 
from governmental action. 

In the opinion of the majority of the 
members of the committee, this entire 
situation was uncalled for and most un- 
fortunate. It is believed that this dam- 
age to an important industry of the Na- 
tion would not have developed had it 
been handled properly at the outset. 
Such damage can be and should be 
avoided in the future. If such action 
becomes necessary in the future, it is to 
be hoped that the industry affected can 
be protected and only those who may 
have violated regulations will be penal- 
ized. 

Further, it is expected that responsible 
Officials of the two Departments—Agri- 
culture and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—will work together with private 
interests so that they can all share in the 
responsibility of establishing and an- 
nouncing standards to be followed in the 
use of chemicals for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The committee also feels that the $10 
million indemnity payment announced 
by the President is not a proper charge 
against Agriculture and the Department 
of Agriculture should not be expected to 
pick up the check for such damages in 
the future. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Now I wish briefly to discuss the de- 
tails of the bill before us. We have tried 
to restrict some of the requests with re- 
gard to research. 

The committee recommends $67,934,- 
000 for the research programs of this 
agency during the fiscal year 1961, which 
is $1,047,700 less than the budget esti- 
mate. The increase of $212,410 over 
funds appropriated for 1960 covers sev- 
eral essential research needs for the 
coming year. 

One of these is research on protection 
from flood and erosion, which is one of 
the major needs of our Nation. Through 
various programs, the Department 
spends over $600 million per year for soil 
conservation and related work. This is 
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exclusive of funds provided to the Corps 
of Engineers, and the Reclamation Sery- 
ice. Land owners contribute additional 
amounts. 

For several years, this committee has 
realized the necessity for research to 
properly support the action programs of 
the Department. The committee there- 
fore has provided $950,000 for establish- 
ment of four soil and water conservation 
research facilities; $600,000 for staffing 
and operation of the new Ames Labora- 
tory which will be ready for operation 
in 1961; $250,000 for expanded research 
on tobacco; $250,000 for research on 
chemicals and biological measures to re- 
duce or avoid hazards from pesticide 
residues; $750,000 for additional utiliza- 
tion research; $125,000 to enable the 
Department to increase research where 
most essential at existing soil and water 
conservation research facilities; and 
$496,400 to cover the Government’s 
share of employee health benefits pur- 
suant to Public Law 86-382, 

The $950,000 included for additional 
soil and water conservation projects in- 
cludes $250,000 for research on improved 
practices for conservation farming and 
ranching in the Southwest; $350,000 to 
establish a national center for basic re- 
search on soil-water-plant relationship 
in the Northeast; $200,000 to expand re- 
search on hydrology problems in the 
Southern Great Plains area; and $150,000 
to strengthen existing research at a 
land-grant college in the Northwest area 
where an acute erosion problem is caus- 
ing the loss of soil at an alarming rate. 
The Department is expected to put these 
facilities at the appropriate places. The 
one for the Northeast is to be located at 
Cornell University, I understand. 

Production of tobacco is one of the 
major agricultural industries of the 
country. Tobacco is grown on a total of 
approximately 1.2 million acres in 22 
States and is a major source of income in 
8 of these States. Total production of 
tobacco in 1959 was about 1.8 billion 
pounds which brought over $1 billion 
cash income to producers. ‘Tobacco pro- 
duces about $2.5 billion per year in taxes, 
$1.7 billion of which goes into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

At the present time, the tobacco indus- 
try faces a number of problems, includ- 
ing fixed price ceilings, fixed acreage, and 
increased labor costs, which now total 
65 percent of production costs. Work 
methods used in tobacco production are 
still almost entirely manual and between 
400 and 500 hours of human labor is 
required to produce and harvest an acre 
of tobacco. These factors make it im- 
perative that means be found to improve 
and mechanize production and harvest- 
ing methods and techniques. Therefore, 
the committee has added an additional 
$250,000 for such research. These funds 
should be used for planning, construc- 
tion, and equipping greenhouses and 
special laboratories for tobacco research 
work at a new research center to be es- 
tablished in Kentucky from State ap- 
propriations of $1 million. 

One of the most promising solutions to 
the problem of spray residues may come 
from the development of chemicals and 
biological control measures which will 
not leave spray residues on the food mar- 
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keted. In view of the need to develop 
better and safer pesticides and sprays, 
the committee has included an additional 
$250,000 in the bill for 1961 which should 
be used to evaluate, reorganize, and 
strengthen the programs of the De- 
partment in this general area. Such 
work should be done jointly with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the various private chemi- 
cal producers throughout the country. 
Over $6 million is now being spent an- 
nually by the Department for research 
on insects and chemicals used in sprays 
and pesticides. Information furnished 
to the committee indicates that U.S. 
chemical companies are currently spend- 
ing another $25 to $30 million annually 
for similar research. 

The 1961 budget estimate includes an 
increase of $2,212,800 for utilization re- 
search, $1,512,800 by direct appropria- 
tion and $700,000 by curtailing various 
existing research activities so as to re- 
direct funds from farm research to util- 
ization research. The committee recom- 
mends the sum of $900,000 for this pur- 
pose, $700,000 to come from increased 
appropriations and $200,000 to be ob- 
tained by redirection from farm re- 
search. The committee believes, how- 
ever, that existing stations should not 
be closed in working out this redirection 
of funds; also, there should be no elimi- 
nation of small projects for pecan re- 
search and cotton insect research. 

The amount included in the bill for 
utilization research would provide ap- 
proximately $200,000 for research on cot- 
ton. It is recommended that, from this 
amount, the Department should make 
advance preparations for the operation 
of the Boll Weevil Laboratory authorized 
last year, by obtaining personnel to be 
used on existing research projects until 
such laboratory is ready for occupancy 
early in fiscal year 1962. It is further 
recommended that the balance of these 
funds be used to carry out essential re- 
search at branch laboratories located at 
Baton Rouge, La.; College Station, Tex., 
and Florence, S.C., and to strengthen 
mechanical stripper and gin stand re- 
search. 

The special fund of $1 million of un- 
used prior year funds established last 
year to provide part time subprofes- 
sional help on a contract basis has been 
continued for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman has just 
referred to utilization research. There 
is a good deal of misunderstanding 
about what has been done in regard to 
utilization of research. 

Do I understand that the committee 
has not stopped the work that is now 
being carried on by the cotton insect 
laboratories? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We certainly have 
no intention, and our action does not 
provide for that. 

Mr. POAGE. That is the way I in- 
terpreted it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In fact, we want it 
to be carried on. The department in its 
submission to us had curtailed the pro- 
duction research program some 
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$700,000. That was by direction of the 
department. The committee in going 
over the matter found in some areas it 
might be possible to consolidate things 
of that sort, so we went along with a 
$200,000 cut, but we had no intention of 
cutting out the work the gentleman re- 
fers to, nor did we have any intention 
of cutting out the two items involving 
pecan research. 

Mr. POAGE. I refer to the ento- 
mology laboratory at Waco, Tex. The 
work of the committee does not close 
that laboratory? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; it does not. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. In connection with re- 
search, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is aware, there has been quite a con- 
siderable interest in the establishment 
of soil and water conservation research 
laboratories throughout the United 
States. For the fiscal year 1960, the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to set up a working force to ten- 
tatively locate those research facilities. 
Under the priority list which was sub- 
mitted to the committee and in its re- 
quest to the Department there was an 
item priority numbered 13, a laboratory 
at Twin Falls, Idaho, which is in the B 
category and that follows a laboratory 
of that category having a priority num- 
bered 10 at Bushland, Tex. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Bushland labora- 
tory is included in the funds in this bill. 
Now, am I correct in assuming the com- 
mittee will give careful consideration in 
following the priority and considering 
the establishment of priority 13 item at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, in its next consid- 
eration of this bill next year? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, I know of his deep 
and sincere desire to get a laboratory 
in his area. But I am sure the gentle- 
man appreciates the problem of the sub- 
committee. We had earlier asked that 
these laboratories be set up on a re- 
gional basis. We were unable to get the 
Department to say what regions should 
be included. Later in the other body 
they submitted a list of priorities, and 
our subcommittee and the Congress last 
year went along with trying to set up 
these priorities. 

We are spending over $600 million a 
year in soil conservation work. The 
American farmers and others are put- 
ting up additional amounts. Our com- 
mittee has tried to agree on a regional 
basis to give the necessary research fa- 
cilities to back up and implement the 
problem. We have approached it on a 
regional basis. I am sorry we did not 
reach the one the gentleman is inter- 
ested in. The one in the Northwest has 
to do with a soil erosion program in an- 
other area. However, the Twin Falls, 
Idaho, facility will have the continuing 
interest of this subcommittee and will 
have our consideration in the coming 
year. It is the next category B labo- 
ratory in order of priority. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I had not planned to 
interrupt the gentleman until he had 
concluded his remarks, but since some 
mention has been made of research fa- 
cilities I thought this might be the ap- 
propriate time to ask a question. I am 
concerned particularly about an item 
that has been budgeted for research in 
pesticides. In another committee, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, there is being considered 
legislation the necessity for which has 
been brought about by the action taken 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

But it refers directly back to the pesti- 
cide problem. In view of the cranberry 
incident we had last fall and several re- 
lated problems, I wonder if the gentle- 
man feels that now is the time to termi- 
nate the research that is intended to re- 
lieve the very problem in the first place. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, I do not think our action has 
terminated research at all. In fact, the 
records show that some $6 million is now 
being spent by the Department in vari- 
ous pesticide investigations. In the pres- 
ent bill we have increased that by about 
$250,000 to coordinate their work. In 
the cranberry incident, it was not a case 
of the insecticide not having been prop- 
erly tested. It was a case of less than 
1 percent of the total producers using 
greater quantities, against instructions, 
of pesticides that were properly cleared. 

Now, again, I want to say that this 
subcommittee is as deeeply concerned as 
is the gentleman and that the cranberry 
incident was so handled as to practically 
ruin the market. It should not happen 
again. But, we do feel that merely pro- 
viding larger sums of money without co- 
ordination is not necessarily the way to 
answer the problem. In fact, the chem- 
ical companies came to me as chairman 
of the subcommittee and pointed out 
that they are spending between $25 mil- 
lion and $30 million a year themselves 
in this area. And they said “if the Gov- 
ernment is going to take it over, we will 
quit.” Again I say, there is $6 million in 
here to carry on that work now. We give 
them $250,000 more and ask them to co- 
ordinate their efforts with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as well as private enterprise, in an effort 
to handle this problem. But, it is not 
lack of money that creates the problem. 

Mr. AVERY. I probably should not 
have brought up this cranberry incident, 
because it brings on a lot of related mat- 
ters that are not really in question. As 
I recall the cranberry incident, it is not 
related to insecticides in the first place. 
It was a chemical used for a different 
purpose. But, the point I wanted to 
make in the area we are moving, there 
is an increasing use of chemicals, both to 
stimulate production and also to make 
for better preservation and to improve 
attractiveness, sales promotion. Since 
we are in an area of increasing use of 
chemicals, the question comes up in my 
mind whether this is the right time to 
curtail the research program by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in making and 
developing better methods to use these 
chemicals. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. We have not cur- 
tailed it. We have increased it. 

Mr. AVERY. But you do not go along 
with the budgetary recommendation to 
further extend. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. And 
the support for the budgetary item failed 
to take into consideration the money 
that they now have and the need to 
coordinate their activities. The justifi- 
cation was that the private chemical 
companies were moving out and there- 
fore the Government had to move in, I 
took it up with the chemical companies 
and they said, “No, if the Government is 
going to move in, we are going to move 
out. We cannot afford to spend $25 mil- 
lion or $30 million a year and then when 
we produce something, have it taken 
away from us.” 

So, their argument would not hold 
water when we took it up with the folks 
that said it was necessary. But, the 
problem still comes in the cranberry in- 
cident. It was a misuse of a proven 
chemical, and that is what we find in 
just about all of these cases, All the re- 
search in the world would not control the 
fellow that takes advantage and violates 
the rule. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. I just merely 
wanted to say that we had testimony 
before our committee that showed that 
the commercial manufacturers of these 
pesticides and insecticides were spending 
in the neighborhood of $25 million of 
their own money. So that, also, is an 
adjunct to the work that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing. I think 
that it is very well that industry is 
spending money in their research on 
items of this kind. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to my col- 
league on the committee. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, [I 


wanted to point out that any number 
of witnesses before our committee in 
seeking funds used the need for research 
in pesticides as an excuse for their ap- 
propriation request. We felt that there 
was not a proper amount of coordination 
between ARS, the land-grant colleges, 
and HEW and other places where this 
sort of research is being carried on. If 
our action does no more than get a 
proper amount of coordination between 
the requests for funds and the work that 
is to be done—and this is very important 
work—1I think we will have served a very 
useful purpose. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 
received some protests about the closing 
of some pecan experimental stations, 
one down in Louisiana, and especially 
about the insecticide work that is being 
done at those stations. Will the gentle- 
man enlighten us on that? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I stated earlier that 
the committee did not intend that that 
work should be eliminated or curtailed. 
It is a small item, but very important 
to a small industry in certain areas. 
May I say that the research people were 
under instructions from officials at the 
departmental level to cut down and they 
applied cuts in these places. But the 
committee differed with them. We do 
not intend for that work to be eliminated. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In other 
words, the money is in the bill for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I briefly run over some of these items? 

For plant and animal disease and pest 
control, the sum of $52,011,000 is recom- 
mended for the coming fiscal year, an 
increase of $2,210,400 over fiscal year 
1959 and an increase of $3,235,400 over 
the budget estimate, largely for the bru- 
cellosis eradication program. The 
amount proposed includes increases of 
$75,000 to put on a full year’s basis the 
regulatory activities under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act: $400,000 to expand the plant quar- 
antine inspection staff at ports of entry, 
particularly those of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway; $150,000 for staffing the new 
Ames Laboratory to be opened in 1961; 
$2,167,700 for the brucellosis eradication 
program; and $306,000 for employee 
health benefit costs. These increases are 
offset by decreases of $888,300 for non- 
recurring costs of screw-worm eradica- 
tion and transfer of leasing costs to the 
General Services Administration. 

During the hearings this year, de- 
partmental and other witnesses testified 
to the need for increased quarantine pro- 
tection to prevent the introduction into 
this country of plant and animal pests 
and diseases. The committee recognizes 
that continually increasing travel and 
foreign commerce, a part of which is now 
coming directly into the Great Lakes 
area, have added to the danger of such 
introductions. It is expected that these 
trends will continue. 

While the committee realizes the ne- 
cessity of preventing agricultural pests 
from gaining entry into this country, it 
also believes that the problem can be 
met without steadily rising Federal costs 
for handling this problem. The Depart- 
ment is directed to work out with the 
carriers, representatives of industry, and 
other agencies and organizations a pro- 
gram, first, to place additional respon- 
sibility on the carriers to provide ab- 
solute notice to all travelers, to the end 
that any person who may bring prohibit- 
ed articles into this country will have 
willfully violated such restrictions; and 
second, to provide a system of fines which 
will offset this increasing cost as well as 
reduce the danger. 

In view of the fine relationship be- 
tween this country and Canada, and the 
joint interest in this problem, the com- 
mittee also believes that it would be far 
better if arrangements were worked out 
to check all incoming ships at the original 
port of entry of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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This should prove more effective and 
more economical than the procedures 
presently contemplated. 

The 1961 budget included $15,582,300 
for brucellosis eradication, a reduction of 
$1,250,000 below the 1960 appropriation. 
A great deal of testimony was received 
from Members of Congress and others as 
to the urgent need for further expansion, 
rather than reduction, of efforts by the 
Federal Government in this area. In ad- 
dition, information was presented to 
show that the reduced level of expendi- 
ture proposed for 1961 would not only 
postpone eventual eradication by many 
years, but would double or triple the cost 
of eventual eradication. In view of this 
very convincing evidence and strong sup- 
port for the expansion of this work, the 
committee has included a total of $19 
million in the bill for 1961. 

The bill includes $21,562,000 for meat 
inspection for 1961. This amount pro- 
vides an increase of $237,100 for em- 
ployee health benefit costs. It permits 
the continuation of meat inspection ac- 
tivities of the Department at the 1960 
level of operation. 

The 1961 budget for the first time pro- 
poses appropriations for the use of for- 
eign currencies generated from sales 
under title I of Public Law 480. Previ- 
ously these funds have been spent with- 
out the usual appropriation controls. 
The estimates under this head include 
funds for market development research 
under section 104(a) and agricultural 
and forestry research under section 
104(k). 

The committee recommends $15,131,- 
000 for 1961, an increase of $3,074,500 
over funds expected to be used for these 
purposes in fiscal year 1960. Since Pub- 
lic Law 480 was created originally to de- 
velop and expand foreign markets for 
U.S. agricultural products, the commit- 
tee feels that the full amount is justified. 
Further, it feels that the use of foreign 
currencies for market development and 
related research should have priority 
over other purposes for which such cur- 
rencies may be used under the law. 

Language was included in the Appro- 
priations Act last year authorizing the 
transfer of the land used by the Ento- 
mology Research Laboratory at Orlando, 
Fla., from the Defense Department to the 
Department of Agriculture. In the re- 
port, the committee called on the De- 
partment to select possible alternative 
sites so as to eventually sell this valu- 
able land for commercial use. The 1961 
budget proposes an appropriation of 
$900,000 to provide new facilities to re- 
place those located on the property at 
Orlando proposed for sale. 

The committee has disallowed the pro- 
posed appropriation and has included in 
lieu thereof language which will permit 
the sale of these facilities and the use of 
the proceeds for the establishment of a 
new laboratory at whatever site the 
Secretary of Agriculture may determine. 

An appropriation of $31,803,000 is pro- 
posed for grants to State experiment sta- 
tions for the coming fiscal year. This 
amount includes $31,553,000 for pay- 
ments to States and $250,000 for the 
penalty mail costs of the program. 
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The appropriation recommended con- 
tinues available in 1961 the program pro- 
vided for 1960, the appropriations for 
which represent an increase of 150 per- 
cent over funds provided for this pur- 
pose in 1952. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The sum of $55,715,000 has been in- 
cluded in the bill for 1961 for payments 
to States and Puerto Rico, an increase of 
$2 million over funds provided for fiscal 
year 1960. 

The budget request proposed an in- 
crease of $2,865,000 for additional per- 
sonnel to strengthen and expand the 
rural development program. The in- 
crease was requested for additional per- 
sonnel, to provide rural development 
help in new areas similar to the work 
now being carried on in about 200 coun- 
ties. The committee agrees that some 
attention should be given to this need 
in the other counties of the Nation not 
now covered. It feels, however, that the 
work should be performed by the regular 
extension agents and work force in such 
counties. It does not feel that the 
building up of a separate organization 
or additional staff to carry on this ac- 
tivity is advisable. The committee has 
therefore provided $2 million for such 
regular extension workers as may be 
needed in counties which desire to set 
up this program. 

A number of States have used the sub- 
stantial increases made in this item in 
recent years for additional personnel at 
the State and county levels. Many of 
these States have failed to maintain the 
salaries of county agents at a level com- 
parable with agents in other States. In 
such States, the funds in this bill should 
be used for the present number of em- 
ployees at the county level to place sal- 
aries at a level comparable with other 
States. Testimony before the committee 
indicates that salary increases are 
needed in 22 States to maintain com- 
parable levels. Further, the dispropor- 
tionately large amount which has been 
used for specialists at the State level in 
recent years would indicate that further 
increases for that purpose are not war- 
ranted at this time. 

In discussing economic conditions in 
agriculture with the Director of the Ex- 
tension Service during the hearings this 
year, the lack of interest by young peo- 
ple in farming as a means of livelihood 
was considered. It is significant to note 
the gradual decline in agricultural stu- 
dents. Department figures found on 
page 527, part 1, 1961 hearings, show 
that only 31,722 out of 411,437 under- 
graduate students in the Nation were 
enrolled in agricultural courses in 1959. 

For retirement costs for extension 
agents, the bill includes $5,875,000 for 
fiscal year 1961, an increase of $200,625 
over 1960 funds and a decrease of $86,000 
in the budget estimate. The additional 
funds allowed will be required to cover 
the Federal share of retirement costs for 
the increased funds allowed for county 
extension workers. 

The committee recommends $2,490,- 
000 for penalty mail costs of State ex- 
tension directors and county extension 
agents during 1961, as authorized by law. 
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This is approximately the same amount 
as was provided for fiscal year 1960. 

The Federal Extension Service pro- 
vides for leadership, counsel and assis- 
tance to the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 
As of November 30, 1959, there were 238 
employees in this organization, 231 of 
whom were stationed in Washington. 

An appropriation of $2,255,000 is pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1961. This amount 
provides an increase of $12,460 over 1960 
for employee health benefit costs. It is 
a reduction of $137,660 in the budget 
estimates. 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

The Service carries on its work through 
three program divisions—Marketing, 
Purchasing, and Management Services. 
On November 30, 1959, the Service had 
110 employees, all stationed in Washing- 
ton. 


The sum of $620,000 is recommended 
for the coming fiscal year. This includes 
an increase of $4,200 for employee health 
benefit costs. It is a reduction of $24,650 
in the budget estimate. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


During the current fiscal year, soil 
conservation assistance has been pro- 
vided for 30 new districts which have 
come into existence. It is expected that 
an additional 20 districts will be organ- 
ized in 1961, which will bring the total 
to 2,911 districts by June 30, 1961. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $83,132,000 for the coming 
year, an increase of $810,000 over the 
1960 appropriation and an increase of 
$250,000 over the budget estimate. Of 
the increase over 1960, $600,000 is re- 
quired to cover employee health benefit 
costs. This is offset by a transfer of 
leasing costs of $40,000 to the General 
Services Administration. The balance 
of the increase, $250,000, is provided to 
meet the increasing needs for technical 
assistance, particularly for the 20 new 
districts expected to be organized next 
year. 

For watershed protection, the bill 
carries an appropriation for 1961 of 
$32 million. During the 1960 fiscal year, 
a total of $32,276,964 is available for this 
program, including an appropriation of 
$22,750,000 and a carryover of unused 
funds from fiscal year 1959 of $9,526,964. 
The amount of $32 million included in 
this bill, therefore, will make available 
approximately the same amount for 
fiscal year 1961. The amount is s ‘fficient 
to restore the planning funds available 
in 1960 and to finance a total of 42 
planning parties during the next year. 

Testimony before the committee in- 
dicates that more than 1,200 communi- 
ties throughout the Nation have re- 
quested help in developing watershed 
plans. It further shows that assistance 
has been authorized for about 500 of 
these, that some 200 plans have been ap- 
proved, and that construction has 
started on about half of these. In view 
of the large number of applications still 
awaiting plans, and in view of the large 
number of approved projects awaiting 
construction funds, the committee has 
increased the watershed protection funds 
above the amounts requested. In the 
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opinion of the members of the commit- 
tee, the amount of interest in this pro- 
gram in all areas of the country, and 
the urgent need for increased attention 
to the conservation of the soil and water 
resources of this country, warrant even 
larger amounts than those recommended 
in the bill. 

For the flood prevention work in the 
11 major watersheds authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the committee 
has included an appropriation of $18 
million, the same as provided for fiscal 
year 1960. 

Legislation just enacted authorizes 
additional works of improvement in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act in connection with 
the 11 watershed improvement programs 
provided for by the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. It also authorizes the making 
of loans to cover the local share of both 
the flood prevention and non-flood pre- 
vention features of these 11 watersheds. 
Therefore, language has been included 
to make the flood prevention appropri- 
ation available for these purposes. 

As pointed out in last. year’s report, 
the work under this program has lagged 
far behind that envisioned when the 
program was initiated in 1944. It now 
appears that this flood prevention work, 
which was originally estimated to take 
15 years to complete, will take 40 years 
or more to complete at the present rate 
of progress. If slowed down even more, 
as proposed in the 1961 budget, this time 
could be extended another 10 years. 

Floods in the United States cause 
damages of more than $1 billion per 
year. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that about 56 percent of all 
these damages occur in upstream water- 
sheds, primarily to agricultural inter- 
ests. It is estimated that the 212 ap- 
proved Public Law. 566 projects covering 
12.5 million acres will reduce average 
annual flood damages of $16 million by 
78 percent. In the 11 authorized flood 
prevention watersheds covering 30 mil- 
lion acres, the programs, now 30 percent 
installed, will reduce the $40 million an- 
nual flood bill by more than three- 
fourths when completed. ° 

The severe April-June 1957 floods in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas caused 
$159 million damages in upstream water- 
sheds alone. Small watershed programs 
completed on less than 2 percent of the 
area prevented losses of more than $2 
million. If all upstream watersheds had 
been treated, 70 percent of the losses 
equal to $109 million could have been 
prevented. Even though 56 percent of 
total flood losses occur in upstream 
watersheds, Federal appropriations have 
provided about $63 for flood control on 
main streams to every $1 for upstream 
watershed flood prevention. 

For the Great Plains conservation 
program, the bill includes the full budget 
estimate of $10 million for fiscal year 
1961.. This will permit the continuation 
of the program at the 1960 level of 
operation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. LI yield to the gentile- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. In regard to 
the money for watershed protection 
projects, does the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi now feel that the amount ap- 
propriated in this bill is adequate to 
carry on the program for the projects 
that have been approved already or are 
in the final planning stages? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think so; all things 
considered. In this area, frankly, we 
could probably use, if we had the per- 
sonnel, several times the amount of 
money in this bill. But we have tried 
to be practical. We restored $7,250,000 
to bring the amount of money up to this 
year’s level. We restored the money that 
we felt was necessary to carry on these 
projects, those that are completed and 
ready to go. We restored money for the 
planning parties so that they could pro- 
ceed with planning. Within limitations 
that we thought were sound and sensible 
we restored as fully as we could the 
moneys we thought were necessary. And 
it took a good deal of money to bring 
them up, because they had been cut. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


An appropriation of $242 million is in- 
cluded in the 1961 bill for payments 
earned under the program authorized in 
the 1960 Appropriation Act. This 
amount, which is a reduction of $600,- 
000 below the budget estimates, is be- 
lieved to be adequate to meet all com- 
mitments under the 1960 program. The 
amount recommended is the minimum 
which must be provided, however, since 
commitments under the 1960 program 
authorization are binding upon the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress. 

The committee also has restored the 
authorization for the 1961 program to 
the $250 million level. This is the fifth 
time since 1952 that the budget has pro- 
posed to reduce the size of this program. 
In every year but one, Congress has re- 
stored the full $250 million level of oper- 
ations. Declining farm income makes it 
imperative that the Nation continue this 
program to prevent further depletion of 
the Nation’s soil. 

As has been pointed out in prior years, 
this program provides the primary finan- 
cial support for the entire conservation 
effort of the Department. The program 
has about 1% million participants each 
year, which represents 25 percent of all 
farming units in the United States. 
Further, it gets conservation work done 
at much less cost to the Government 
than other programs such as the con- 
servation reserve and the Great Plains 
program. The average ACP payment 
per participant is less than $250 and the 
cost per acre averages about 60 cents, 
as compared with payments under the 
Great Plains program of $4,000 per 
farmer and $2 per acre. 

The budget proposes the elimination of 
the proviso inserted last year placing re- 
strictions on the distribution of ACP 
funds among counties. It will be re- 
called that this language is designed to 
prevent changes in fund allocations as a 
means of forcing the elimination of prac- 
tices which might otherwise be included 
by a county in its list of approved prac- 
tices. The committee has retained the 
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language for 1961. It is of the opinion 
that State committees can make changes 
from 1958 allocations on a reasonable 
basis by. exercising their authority to 
reallocate funds among counties as fund 
requirements change. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


An appropriation of $43,153,000 is rec- 
ommended for 1961, including $16,315,000 
for marketing research and agricultural 
estimates and $26,838,000 for marketing 
services. The amounts proposed are 
$11,100 over the budget estimate and 
$1,685,900 over the 1960 appropriation. 

The increase provided for the market- 
ing research and agricultural estimates 
appropriation includes $750,000 to initi- 
ate a long-range program to improve 
crop and livestock estimating services; 
$50,000 to provide for agricultural esti- 
mating services in Hawaii and Alaska; 
and $102,500 for employee health benefit 
costs. 

The increase for marketing services 
provides $50,000 for more effective super- 
vision of grain inspection; $40,000 to 
strengthen enforcement of the Federal 
Seed Act; $31,000 for initiation of market 
news services in California and Louisi- 
ana; $500,000 for additional poultry in- 
spection; and $207,600 for employee 
health benefits. These are offset by a 
reduction of $45,200 due to transfer of 
leasing costs to the General Services 
Administration. 

A total of $10,796,000 has been in- 
cluded for poultry inspection during the 
coming fiscal year. This is an increase 
of $500,000 over funds provided for 1960 
to be used to provide inspection at poul- 
try products processing plants as deemed 
by the Department to be necessary to the 
protection of public health. This action 
has been taken by the committee in order 
to provide additional protection to the 
consumers of the Nation. 

Considerable testimony has been re- 
ceived by the committee indicating the 
need for additional research funds for 
this agency to expand cotton quality 
evaluation research at Clemson, S.C., and 
Lubbock, Tex., and to undertake addi- 
tional types of research to improve cot- 
ton fiber, to develop improved instru- 
ments for measuring cotton quality, and 
to learn more about how cotton fiber 
performs during the weaving and finish- 
ing processes. 

The committee is unable to provide 
additional funds at this time for this 
purpose. It recognizes the importance 
of this problem, however, and feels that 
work along these lines should be under- 
taken during the next year. It recom- 
mends, therefore, that the additional 
work proposed at Clemson and Lubbock 
be undertaken by the redirection of funds 
from present research on costs and mar- 
gins of marketing cotton, and cottonseed 
economic studies and evaluations. It 
further recommends later in this report 
that basic fiber research, instrument de- 
velopment, and studies of weaving and 
finishing facilities be undertaken on a 
contract basis through the use of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds avail- 
able for research purposes. 

For payments to States and posses- 
sions, the full budget estimate of $1,195,- 
000 is recommended for the coming fis- 
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cal year. This is the same amount as 
appropriated for fiscal year 1960. Pay- 
ments under this appropriation are 
made on a matched fund basis to State 
and territorial marketing agencies for 
programs designed to get into practical 
use improved methods and practices in 
the marketing of farm preducts. 

For the school lunch program, the 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $110 million for fiscal year 1961. 
This is the full budget estimate and is 
the same amount as appropriated for 
1960. In addition, the committee 
recommends the transfer of $45 million 
from section 32 funds to be used to pur- 
chase meats and other foods needed 
to provide balanced school lunches. This 
will provide a minimum of $155 million 
for this program for 1961, which should 
also be supplemented by other transfers 
of surplus foods from sections 32 and 
416. 

This program provided noonday meals 
to over 30 percent of the Nation’s 39,- 
480,000 school children in 1959. The 
program served an average of over 10.7 
million children during the 1959 school 
year, with a peak participation of over 
12 million in 1 month. 

Total funds spent for school lunches 
and the special milk program during the 
current fiscal year, including Federal, 
State, and local contributions, and com- 
modities furnished from Federal sources, 
are estimated at $1.077 billion. This 
represents a sizable market for agri- 
cultural products and is an important 
contribution to the health and welfare 
of the Nation’s school children. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


The budget estimate provides a total 
of $7,176,300 for this activity during the 
coming fiscal year. Of this amount, 
$4,637,300 is requested as a direct appro- 
priation and $2,539,000 is requested as 
a transfer from section 32 funds. 

The committee recommends funds for 
fiscal year 1961 of $6,940,000, an increase 
of $928,700 over 1960 funds and a de- 
crease of $190,300 in the budget esti- 
mate. Of this amount, $4,447,000 is pro- 
vided by direct appropriation and 
$2,493,000 is provided by transfer from 
section 32. The increase includes an 
additional $800,000 to cover by direct 
appropriation for the first time certain 
attaché expenses paid in prior years 
from foreign currency allocations; 
$110,000 for new attaché posts in several 
Eastern European and north African 
countries; and $18,700 for employee 
health benefits. 

The foreign currency appropriation, 
which appears in the 1961 bill for the 
first time, provides funds for the pur- 
chase of foreign currencies for purposes 
for market development under section 
104(a) of Public Law 480 and participa- 
tion in agricultural and horticultural 
exhibitions under section 104(m) of that 
act. Heretofore funds have been used 
for these purposes from Budget Bureau 
allocations rather than annual congres- 
sional appropriations. 

An appropriation of $14,621,000 is rec- 
ommended for fiscal year 1961, an in- 


crease of $8,777,622 over funds avail- , 


able for 1960. As explained in connec- 
tion with a similar item under the Agri- 


- 








1960 


cultural Research Service, the commit- 
tee feels that the use of these foreign 
currencies for the expansion of foreign 
markets for U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties, as intended by Congress when Pub- 
lic Law 480 was adopted, is of primary 
importance. 

These appropriations are intended to 
give effect to the legislative policy estab- 
lished by the Congress in section 104(a) 
of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, which directs (1) 
that there be set aside for market devel- 
opment purposes from sales proceeds 
and loan repayments an amount not less 
than the equivalent of 5 percent of the 
total sales made under title I after Sep- 
tember 29, 1959; and (2) that special 
effort be made in entering into sale and 
loan agreements to provide for sufficient 
convertibility to obtain the currencies 
needed for use in countries which offer 
a reasonable potential of becoming dol- 
lar markets for U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. 

The countries which offer the best 
market possibilities are frequently those 
where sales are made for dolJars rather 
than for foreign currencies under Public 
Law 480. Therefore, foreign currencies 
are not always available in those coun- 
tries where most needed. The funds ap- 
propriated by this paragraph are not 
restricted to the purchase of currencies 
in those countries which have excess 
currencies or which may be classified by 
the Bureau of the Budget as excess to 
other uses. Such funds may be used to 
purchase the currencies of the countries 
where market potentials exist or to pur- 
chase currencies which are convertible 
into the currencies of such countries. 

In order to make certain that foreign 
currencies are available in those coun- 
tries which market potentials and where 
market development work is most likely 
to be effective, the committee has in- 
cluded language in the bill to set aside 
currencies for this purpose as provided 
by the amendment to section 104(a) of 
Public Law 480 adopted last year. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


The bill carries an appropriation of 
$930,000 for fiscal year 1961. This is a 
reduction of $11,325 in the budget esti- 
mate. The increase of $20,500 includes 
$14,000 to expand investigations of 
abuses and unlawful market practices, 
and $6,500 for employee health benefit 
costs. 

Recent investigations of trading on 
three different commodity exchanges 
have revealed rather widespread trade 
practice violations on each of them. 
The increase proposed will permit more 
frequent investigations of these markets 
and more effective enforcement of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


For acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, the full budget estimate of 
$40,135,000 is provided for 1961. This 
is a decrease of $400,000 below funds 
provided for fiscal year 1960, including 
$1,400,000 appropriated in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960. 

In addition to other activities of this 
program, the funds allowed will enable 
the Department to check up to 75 per- 
cent of the upland cotton crop during 
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fiscal year 1961 as a basis for issuance of 
marketing certificates, as required by 
law. 

For the sugar act program, the com- 
mittee recommends the full budget esti- 
mates of $74,500,000 for 1961, an in- 
crease of $3 million over the 1960 appro- 
priation. This increase for mandatory 
payments to sugar producers is based 
on a projected increase of 287,500 tons 
of sugar in 1960 over 1959 production. 

An appropriation of $310 million is 
provided to pay off obligations incurred 
under 1960 and prior year conservation 
reserve programs. This is a reduction 
of $51,783,000 below the budget estimate 
and is $25 million below funds provided 
for fiscal year 1960. ; 

Justifications presented to the com- 
mittee indicate that a balance of $30 
million of prior year appropriations will 
be available in 1961 for payments to 
producers, The 1961 appropriation has, 
therefore, been reduced by this amount. 
Further, funds included for Commodity 
Stabilization Service operating expenses 
at the national, State, and county levels 
appear to be overstated in the budget 
and have been reduced accordingly. 

In a report released last December, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States stated that 5.4 million acres, or 
23 percent of the land retired under the 
conservation reserve had no history of 
crop production in prior years. He 
further stated that, based on a national 
average rental rate of $10 per acre, the 
payments on such land have amounted 
to $54 million annually, or about $270 
million over the 5-year average life of 
the contracts. The committee is grati- 
fied to learn that, beginning with the 
1960 contracts, greater restrictions have 
been placed on eligibility requirements 
for land placed in the conservation re- 
serve. It is disappointed and shocked 
by the fact, however, that such large 
sums of money have been expended 
without real reduction in production. 

In view of the findings of the Comp- 
troller General, the committee contem- 
plates that the Department will review 
all contracts now in force and will use 
every means available to recover in such 
cases, Where there have been misrep- 
resentations as to prior production rec- 
ords, or other substantial misrepresenta- 
tions, contracts should be canceled and 
money erroneously paid should be re- 
covered. Where contracts represent a 
bad financial arrangement for the Gov- 
ernment, even though valid, efforts 
should be made to work out a cancella- 
tion arrangement and settlement in or- 
der to avoid further expense to the Gov- 
ernment. In expectation of some say- 
ings from such an effort, the committee 
has reduced the 1961 appropriation an 
additional $20 million, 

The legislative authorization for this 
program expires at the end of the cur- 
rent year. Therefore, no authorization 
is included in the bill for a 1961 conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The 1961 bill carries an appropriation 
for this program of $6,376,000, which is 
the same amount as was provided for 
the current fiscal year. 

In addition, authority is provided for 
the Corporation to spend $2,630,000 from 
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its premium income for administrative 
costs in fiscal year 1961. This provides 
an increase over 1960 of $300,000. Em- 
ployee health benefit costs will require 
$31,400 of this amount. The balance is 
required to expand this program to 
35,000 new crops and 15 new counties in 
the coming year. 

The program is operating in 865 coun- 
ties in fiscal year 1960 and is expected 
to be extended to 880 counties in 1961. 
The program for 1961 contemplates 
425,000 crops insured as compared to 
390,000 in 1960. During the 11 years 
that the program has been operating on 
a limited experimental basis, premiums 
have exceeded indemnities by about $2 
million. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The 1961 budget proposed authoriza- 
tions of $110 million for electrification 
loans and $80 million for telephone loans. 
No contingency fund was included. The 
committee recommends the full budget 
estimate for both programs. It further 
recommends a contingency fund of $50 
million for each program. 

It is estimated that the Department 
will begin fiscal year 1961 with $235 mil- 
lion of electrification applications on 
hand and will receive further applica- 
tions during 1961 of $217 million, mak- 
ing a total of $452 million for consider- 
ation in 1961. It is further estimated 
that $110 million of prior year loan 
funds will be carried over into fiscal year 
1961. This carryover, plus the $160 
million recommended in this bill—in- 
cluding the contingency fund—will pro- 
vide a total of $270 million to meet this 
need in 1961. A total of $245 million of 
electrification loans are expected to be 
made in the current fiscal year. 

For the telephone program, it is esti- 
mated that applications totaling more 
than $135 million will be on hand at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1961 and 
that additional applications of $120 mil- 
lion will be received during the year, 
making total applications of $255 mil- 
lion for consideration in 1961. The 
amount provided in the bill, $130 mil- 
lion—including the contingency author- 
ization—will meet about half of this 
need. Telephone loans will total $105 
million in fiscal year 1960. There will 
be no carryover of 1960 telephone loan 
funds into 1961 fiscal year. 

Collections on electrification loans in 
1960 are expected to be $157 million. 
This amount should be even larger in 
fiscal year 1961, and should equal or ex- 
ceed the $160 million authorized for 
loans in the bill for 1961. The repay- 
ment record of this program is still 
amazingly good, despite low farm in- 
come. Delinquencies of more than 30 
days are only $400,000—about thirteen- 
thousandths of 1 percent of loans out- 
standing. 

The full budget estimate of $9,632,000 
is proposed for administrative expenses 
for the coming fiscal year. This is the 
same amount as appropriated for fiscal 
year 1960. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


For the lending programs of this 
agency for fiscal year 1961, the bill in- 
cludes total loan authorizations of $227 
million. This authorization includes 
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$26,900,000 for farm ownership loans, 
$197,100,000 for farm operating loans, 
and $3 million for soil and water con- 
servation loans. The amounts recom- 
mended for ownership and operating 
loans are the same as the amounts to be 
loaned in fiscal year 1960. In addition, 
the bill includes a $40 million contin- 
gency authorization. Not to exceed $5 
million of this may be used for farm 
ownership loans and the balance is 
available for the farm operating loan 
program. 

Evidence before the committee indi- 
cates that credit for agricultural pur- 
poses is very tight and that interest 
rates are increasing rapidly. In many 
areas of the country, commercial credit 
is no longer available to farmers. It is 
reported that some production credit 
associations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration are charging up to 8 and 9 per- 
cent for agricultural credit, and the gen- 
eral average appears to be between 6 
and 7 percent. 

These factors have forced many farm- 
ers to turn to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration which was established to pro- 
vide credit to farmers who had no other 
source of credit. It is to meet this in- 
creasing need that the committee has 
restored the 1960 level for loans and has 
provided the contingency authorization 
mentioned above. The committee feels 
it essential that this organization be in a 
position to assist in the adjustment 
many farmers are having to make due 
to depressed conditions in agriculture. 
The committee notes that the full $20 
million contingency provided for 1960 
has been used and more is needed. 

Of the original authorization of $450 
million provided in Public Law 1020 ap- 
proved August 7, 1956, for farm housing 
loans, an unused balance of $297 million 
is expected to be available in fiscal year 
1961. The Department estimates that it 
will use only $25 million of this amount 
in the coming year. The balance of the 
authorization will be available, however, 
if needed to meet unanticipated demands 
for farm housing loans. 

It has come to the attention of the 
committee that this organization has es- 
tablished two sets of standards for hous- 
ing loans—one set for counties which 
are participating in the rural develop- 
ment program, and another set for the 
other rural counties of the Nation. 
Many of the members of the committee 
feel that citizens of other than rural 
development counties should have the 
same opportunities and directs the De- 
partment to change its practices and 
procedures to that end. 

The committee has approved $30,500,- 
000 for the administrative costs of this 
program for fiscal year 1961. This is 
$244,750 less than appropriated for the 
current year and $967,650 less than the 
budget estimate. In addition to this ap- 
propriation, this organization will also 
have $1 million available in 1961 from 
the farm tenant mortgage insurance 
funds for administrative expenses. 


Also funds for administrative expenses 
are available from the disaster loan 
revolving fund as needed. In 1960, 
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transfers for administration of disaster 
loans will exceed $3 million. 

While the total loan volume of this 
agency continues to increase due to re- 
duced farm income, there are still a 
number of areas where there are few 
applications and little or no need for 
FHA field offices. The administrative 
funds have been reduced, therefore, with 
the request that the Administrator re- 
examine his field operations so as to 
_— or eliminate offices wherever pos- 
sible. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


The sum of $3,358,000 is recommended 
for fiscal year 1961 for this office. The 
increase of $195,975 above the 1960 ap- 
propriation is provided to meet the em- 
ployee health benefit costs of this 
organization and to handle the in- 
creased workload related to the legal 
work of the various marketing and 
regulatory activities of the Department. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $2,899,500 for the 
coming year. This is an increase of 
$18,500 over 1960, all of which is re- 
quired to meet employee health benefit 
costs in fiscal year 1961. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


The bill for fiscal year 1961 includes 
a recommended appropriation of 
$1,478,000 for the work of this office. 
This is an increase of $46,335 above 1960 
funds, which includes $6,335 for em- 
ployee health benefit costs and $40,000 
to meet the increased demands on this 
office for information services, includ- 
ing, first, policy clearance and review of 
processed publications; second, region- 
alized radio tape service; and third, 
cataloging and distributing agricultural 
photographs. 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed by Members of Congress and 
others in the 1959 yearbook called 
“Food,” in view of its appeal to city con- 
sumers as well as agricultural people. 
The demand has become so large that a 
reprint appears necessary. It is esti- 
mated that it will cost $180,000 for a full 
reprint or $90,000 for half an edition. 

The sum of $213,000 is included in the 
bill for printing of an agricultural year- 
book, The committee recommends that 
half an edition of “Food” be reprinted 
and that the number of copies of the 
1961 yearbook on seeds be reduced to 
permit publishing and release within the 
remaining funds available for yearbook 
purposes. 

LIBRARY 

The sum of $895,000 is proposed for 
1961 by the committee. This is an in- 
crease of $63,100 over 1960, which in- 
cludes $6,880 for employee health benefit 
costs and $56,220 for (a) processing gift 
and exchange material and making it 
available for use, (b) improving biblio- 
graphic service, and (c) providing for 
additional purchases of publications, 

In order to meet the research needs of 
the various divisions and agencies of the 
Department adequately, some additional 
staff is required to make books and pub- 
lications in the library more readily ac- 
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cessible and to assist scientists and re- 
searchers in locating material needed. 
Therefore, the committee has approved 
pees increases proposed in the budget for 
2 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

The sum of $1,226,500,000 is recom- 
mended for restoration of capital im- 
pairment of the Corporation. This in- 
cludes $632 million for realized losses 
through June 30, 1959, and $594,500,000 
for losses incurred through December 31, 
1959. This is a reduction of $98,500,000 
in the 1961 budget estimate. 

A breakdown of the realized losses for 
the fiscal year 1959, for which $575 mil- 
lion was provided in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1960, and 
$632 million, as included in this bill, is as 
follows: 

{In millions] 


Price support program: 








Basic commodities__.......-------- $567 
Mandatory nonbasic commodities... 198 
Other nonbasic commodities---_-~-~-- 46 
Strategic materials............---- —6 
Total, price supports_-__-------- 805 
Commodity export program--_------ 132 
Interest, administrative and other 
ne cae clee eiS3iSi5L... uss 195 
Special milk program-_-_-.--.-------- 75 
Total, realized losses---.------- .- 1,207 


Data furnished by the Department 
shows that $620 million—about half—of 
this realized loss is for price support 
transactions. The balance represents 
payments to nonfarm people for stor- 
age, transportation, administration, and 
interest. 

On March 16, 1960, the Department 
proposed a lower rate schedule for stor- 
ing price-support grain. Estimates 
placed in the record, page 666, part 3, 
1961 hearings, indicate that an estimated 
$98,500,000 can be saved if this reduction 
is put into effect. With the expectation 
that the Corporation will reduce storage 
charges as proposed and otherwise im- 
prove storage practices during the com- 
ing year, the committee has reduced this 
item by the estimated saving of $98,500,- 
000. 

The basic charter of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation contains authority 
for research on commodities with which 
it deals. One of the purposes of such 
research is to minimize or eliminate the 
losses on commodities in CCC invento- 
ries. Information furnished the com- 
mittee shows that CCC funds are now 
being used for research on grain. In 
1959, $146,575 was used for this purpose 
and it is estimated that $142,100 will be 
spent in fiscal year 1960. 

The committee believes that the Cor- 
poration should continue this type of re- 
search, particularly with reference to the 
major commodities. It also feels that 
contracts to meet specific problems are 
much more sound than an overall in- 
crease of permanent employees for this 
type of work. It believes, however, that 
such research activities should be han- 
dled so as not to incur unusually exces- 
sive costs or endanger the market for 
existing business concerns for any indus- 
trial products involved. 








1960 


Appropriations totaling $1,443,634,000 
are recommended to reimburse CCC for 
the cost of these various specia] pro- 
grams through June 30, 1960. The 
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$175,536,500 over the appropriation for 
this purpose for fiscal year 1960. A fur- 
ther breakdown of costs for fiscal years 
1959 and 1960 and funds recommended 





amount recommenced is an increase of for 1961 is as follows: 
1959 1960 71961 
Project (1958 costs) (1959 costs) | (1960 estimated 
costs) 
International Wheat A Sones ah cphtelasbelbibpiadperuamommetiieng $80, 800, 000 $47, 404, $32, 572, 000 
Emergency famine relief to pier i ae DE otha ta we a naib , 270, 96, 601, 678 107, 094, 000 
Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies...| 1,033, 515, 000 968, 016, 000 881, 000, 000 
Grain for migratory waterfowl Le i eres ilalineeteiasentsahnahle sete aasicnsiime sl 18. 17, 18, 000 
Transfer of bartered ma to supplemental stockpile --__..__- 82, 250, 335 129, 000, 000 422, 950, 000 
Advances to Agricultural Research Service for animal 
SONNET GUUEV INNO = 2223-2. oso ccna cNocncccce tas once meaee be 19, 390, 100 pe § Dee 
Advances to Agricultural Marketing Service for classing cotton 
and grading to iguen = qibsinionganee ciomnceilialigietnintadon wo: Guiiheiiet heen wtpiedied 1, 510, 870 ENE Seicwsidlensdnie 
TE Ieee nen een coe cinco ces Paarecesenacetent 965 400, 008 To es sk 
Total appropriation or estimate......-.-------------------- 1, 336, 754,811 | 1, 268, 097, 500 1, 443, 634, 000 





As has been pointed outepreviously, 
these activities are carried on outside of 
the regular functions of the Corporation. 
Its funds and facilities are used merely 
as a convenient means of financing these 
programs. They are not related in any 
way to the price support program of the 
Corporation. 

The bill for 1961 includes an author- 
ization of $44,726,000 for administrative 
expenses of the Corporation during the 
coming fiscal year. This is an increase 
of $2,326,000 over the 1960 limitation and 
is $3,702,000 less than the budget esti- 
mates. 

The sum proposed includes an addi- 
tional $326,000 for employee health bene- 
fit costs and $2 million to provide a con- 
tingency reserve to enable the Corpora- 
tion to meet unforeseeable increases in 
workload during the next year. 

The heavy workload volume of the new 
cotton program which was begun in 1960 
is expected to continue in 1961. Acquisi- 
tions of grain in 1961 are estimated to 
be heavier than in 1960 due to a 384 mil- 
lion bushel increase in takeovers from 
the 1959 corn crop; wheat loans, acquisi- 
tions and disposals in 1961 are also ex- 
pected to exceed those in 1960. 

Since price support is mandatory for 
many commodities, and the volume of 
loans and purchases cannot be con- 
trolled, the provision of a contingency 
reserve as mentioned above appears nec- 
essary. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The bill includes an administrative ex- 
pense limitation of $2,480,000 for the 
Farm Credit Administration for fiscal 
year 1961, which is the amount included 
in the budget estimates. The increase 
of $170,000 over the 1960 limitation is 
required to cover the full year cost of the 
transfer of 37 employees from the Fed- 
eral Land Bank payroll to the Farm 
Credit Administration payroll author- 
ized by the Farm Credit Act of 1959. 
These are employees of the Farm Credit 
Administration who have been paid by 
the Federal land banks as a matter of 
convenience. No increase in cost or 
number of employees is involved. 

The bill also includes language which 
authorizes expenditures necessary in the 
liquidation of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation and the sale of its mineral 


reservations. All Government capital 
has been repaid. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. The committee’s report 
on page 11 touching on storage costs 
raises a question in my mind, and that 
is this. Can the gentleman give any 
reason why a limitation should not be 
placed in this appropriation bill which 
would require funds that are expended 
to be used first for Government storage 
of surplus commodities rather than per- 
mitting it to go to private warehouses? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would be pretty 
hard to reach what you are talking 
about mechanically. This is a corpora- 
tion that under the basic law has full 
authority to operate as a corporation, 
to sell and to buy. A limitation on the 
use of administrative funds probably 
could be worked out, but the Depart- 
ment, after our hearings and after we 
discussed our investigators’ report, on 
March 16 announced it was cutting the 
rates back. 

We approached it that way because 
there is such a wide variety of different 
situations and different kinds of things. 
We felt we were not in a position to 
write out the details of a specific con- 
tract in a specific area. 

Then we implemented that by failing 
to restore $98.5 million which they had 
justified for carrying storage at the pres- 
ent rate. I do think under the present 
circumstances that is sufficient. 

In our report we further told them 
that under the law, which states that 
they shall carry on an effective and ef- 
ficient operation, we feel they should 
keep Government warehouses filled first 
in order to carry that out. I would say 
that we have gone far enough for the 
moment. If they do not carry this out, 
I would certainly be glad to cooperate 
with the gentleman next year to see that 
it is done. 

Mr. YATES. I am glad the gentle- 
man made that last point, about using 
Government warehouses first. I did not 
see that in the report. The language of 
the report on.page 12 states: 

It is the opinion of the majority of this 
committee, in view of the obligation of the 
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cient” conduct of the Corporation's busi- 
ness. 


Does the gentleman indicate that the 
inference to be drawn from this lan- 
guage is that Government warehouses 
should be used first before private ware- 
houses are used? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let me put it this 
way: If the Corporation owns a ware- 
house and can keep its grain in its own 
warehouse, certainly we do not think it 
should keep its own space empty and 
pay somebody to store the grain. At the 
moment I do not see that in the report, 
but it is in the report. 

Mr. YATES. Stated specifically? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.WHITTEN. Iyield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I read with a 
great deal of interest the report on pages 
11 and 12 with respect to storage costs. 
Was this report made before the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, or whoever 
it was, made the cut in storage cost to 
eliminate the big profiteers and help the 
little elevator operators in some States? 

Mr. WHITTEN. This report was 
written subsequent to the Department’s 
original pronouncement. The course of 
events was that our committee had an 
investigation made. We took it up with 
the Department on February 3, and on 
March 16 they made their announce- 
ment. 

They called me and asked if we would 
support them in bringing the cost down. 
I said that I would for myself but I 
could not speak for the committee. Be- 
fore in the report we call on them to 
cut costs. We give them considerable 
latitude. We also mentioned farmer- 
owned storage. The farmer has to take 
his storage the first year. He has to 
take that loss. So we wrote our lan-~ 
guage in the report as support for the 
announcement. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We have in 
Ohio small elevators. We produce a 
grade and type of wheat that is not in 
oversupply, but it is used for the making 
of flour and the grain goes in and out 
of these elevators rather rapidly. I am 
advised that the average profit of the 
elevator operators in Ohio is only be- 
tween 4 and 5 percent. There has been 
no profiteering. I am also advised, as 
late as this morning, that the cost sup- 
port cut of 19 percent on all elevator 
storage rates wiil just simply close a lot 
of the small warehouses—and we have 
no large terminal warehouses in Ohio— 
the small elevators, and the farmers will 
have no place to take their grain. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, we do not take credit for nor 
do we underwrite the Department’s 
method of handling this. For instance, 
we see some sense in a uniform grain 
storage rate for uniform warehouses. 
Personally, I cannot see that you ought 
to pay the same rate to a fellow who can 
liquidate the total cost of his warehouse 
in 16 months as one or two of them have 
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done as to an established warehouse 
that gives you full protection. 

What we are trying to do is to point 
out the things we think have been poor 
business. We point out the law which 
says this must be carried on in an ef- 
ficient manner. That means pulling the 
costs down but giving them latitude as 
to how to do it. This straight across- 
the-board cut, to my mind, is not the way 
they should have handled it. But the 
fact I differ with them is not surprising, 
because I have differed with them many 
times as the gentleman knows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

GREEN ACRES PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I would like first to say 
it is a pleasure for me personally to work 
under the chairmanship of a gentleman 
such as Mr. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, and 
to be associated with a man like WALT 
Horan, of Washington. By the way, 
JAMIE and I have been on this particular 
subcommittee for 17 years. We are al- 
most making a career out of it. We have 
had the company of Mr. Horan there for 
about 15 years and Mr. MARSHALL, an- 
other very fine gentleman from my own 
State, has been around for some 12 years. 
Our able colleague from Kentucky, Mr. 
NatTcHER, has been with us on the com- 
mittee for about 6 years and we have 
two comparatively new members, our 
colleagues the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MicHe.]. Itisa 
pleasure to work with these gentlemen. 
I have always found them eminently fair, 
and I want to preface the remarks I am 
about to make by expressing my senti- 
ments toward my fine colleagues on the 
subcommittee. 


DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS OF OUR FARM ECONOMY 


Mr. Chairman, the deplorable condi- 
tions of our farm economy discussed so 
eloquently by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], who is chairman 
of our Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, and the contents of our 
committee report, together with the ac- 
companying bill, should be _ sufficient 
cause for the most serious concern on the 
part of every Member of Congress. 

Words alone, written or spoken, cannot 
fully and properly describe the plight of 
several millions of farm people who dur- 
ing the last 10 years have seen prices go 
steadily up on the things they buy and 
as equally steadily down on the things 
they sell. Sleight-of-hand juggling of 
farm income figures cannot conceal the 
fact that our farm economy is in diffi- 
cult straits and that the time for con- 
structive and remedial action is long 
overdue. 

In the last 10 years our gross national 
product has risen from $382 billion to 
$480 billion; national income has gone 
up from $217 billion to about $400 bil- 
lion; labor income alone has climbed 
from $175 billion to about $280 billion; 
hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
jobs have gone up from $1.46 in 1950 to 
$2.28 today; and in virtually every seg- 
ment of our economy, with the exception 
of agriculture, we have seen similar rises 
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and aside from a few chronically de- 
pressed areas the whole Nation has 
prospered. 

But look at agriculture. Net farm in- 
come stood at $13.8 billion in 1949 and 
the latest report shows net farm income 
has dropped below $11 billion. If there 
was ever a famine in a land of economic 
plenty, such a famine exists today among 
the farm people of our Nation. 

We expend a considerable amount of 
money for various farm programs, many 
of which are actually for the primary 
benefit of consumers, but the one big 
item which relates itself directly to farm 
income is the appropriation to restore 
the capital impairment of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
the banker for our price support opera- 
tions. For ready understanding of the 
purposes of agricultural price supports 
I might describe them as the equivalent 
for farm people of minimum wage laws, 
unemployment insurance, labor manage- 
ment agreements, and so forth, for the 
protection of labor income. Unorganized 
and without the potent weapon of the 
right to strike, farm people must of 
necessity look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a measure of assistance in their 
efforts to obtain a fair and equitable re- 
turn for their labor, investment, and 
management ability. This we call 
Parity. 

In the bill before us there is an item 
in the amount of $1,325 million to re- 
store the capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and this rep- 
resents the losses sustained in our price 
support operations during the last fiscal 
year. Last year we appropriated $1,- 
435,400,000 for this purpose; the year be- 
fore $1,760,400,000; and the year before 
that $1,239,800,000. 

In the last 5 years we have sustained 
a total loss of $6,689,900,000 in our price 
support operations, and in those same 5 
years net farm income has dropped a full 
half billion dollars. Although it should 
be obvious to everyone that our programs 
of price supports are not doing the job, 
I shudder to think where our farm econ- 
omy would be today if we had not pro- 
vided at least this measure of protection. 

As ranking member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
as a Member of Congress representing a 
great agricultural district, and as a man 
conscious of the fiscal implications of the 
bill we bring before you, I must report 
that the rise in costs to the public in 
recent years has been accompanied by a 
corresponding decline in farm income. 
We cannot forever expect farm people 
or taxpayers generally to support such 
an inadequate and costly program. 

Our subcommittee has been fully cog- 
nizant of these negative developments. 
Each year we have conducted extensive 
hearings—this is my own 17th year on 
the subcommittee—and this year you 
will note that our hearings total more 
than 2,500 pages in length. In all mod- 
esty I believe I can honestly say that the 
seven members of our subcommittee 
know more about the detailed operations 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and of our farm programs than any 
other group in Congress. 
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I believe our subcommittee has taken 
every conceivable action available to us 
in our efforts to cut the costs of these 
programs and make them more worth- 
while to the farm people in whose inter- 
ests they were first authorized. At the 
same time, I believe we have exhausted 
our capabilities and the frustrating ex- 
perience of spending good money after 
bad compels me today to bring this whole 
problem before the Congress in the hope 
that something constructive might come 
of the effort. 

COMPREHENSIVE NEW FARM BILL 


On May 2 of this year I introduced a 
comprehensive new farm bill—H.R. 
12000—together with my able and dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. His identical bill is 
H.R. 12001. This bill was not casually 
conceived nor was it lightly offered. 
Speaking fo6r myself, its provisions were 
based upon many years of service in the 
Congress, especially as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations, together with virtually a life- 
time of experience as a farmer, and as a 
farm manager. 

As a preliminary to the discussion of 
our proposal, let us first take a good look 
at the problem we seek to solve. 

From the viewpoint of the American 
taxpayer, the development of a solution 
to the farm problem should have the 
highest priority. Reluctantly but of 
necessity I must report to the Congress 
that we now have in Commodity Credit 
Corporation accounts about $9 - billion 
worth of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities. In the next fiscal year it will cost 
about $600 million to store and handle 
that vast storehouse of agricultural 
products. Added to this will be the 
losses through deterioration, market 
losses, shrinkage, and other factors lead- 
ing inevitably to a loss to the Public 
Treasury of probably another $1 billion. 

As a practical matter, we have found 
from experience that we cannot even 
give away this multi-billion-dollar hoard 
of agricultural commodities. In the bill 
before us you will find another item of 
$1,468,742,000 to reimburse the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for various special 
activities such as Public Law 480, the 
International Wheat Agreement, and 
famine relief to friendly countries. Tre- 
mendous quantities of American food 
have moved through church and other 
charitable organizations from Govern- 
ment warehouses into empty stomachs 
around the world; additional amounts 
of staggering tonnage have been sold for 
local currencies which are near worth- 
less to us; and we have thrown wide the 
door of our food storehouse to needy 
people both at home and abroad. But 
it costs money to even give these stocks 
away and from the viewpoint of the tax- 
payer this $9 billion stockpile is and will 
continue to be a most costly burden. 

From the viewpoint of the farmer we 
purport to help, this stockpile of agri- 
cultural surpluses is a two-edged sword 
striking at the heart of his pocketbook. 
In the first place, the level of farm com- 
modity prices at a present average of 
only 80 percent of parity together with 
the farmer’s proportionate share of the 
total tax burden leaves the average 
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farmer at the bottom of the economic 


ladder. In the second place, the tre- 
mendous accumulation of farm com- 
modities in the inventory of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation hangs like a 
dark cloud over the agricultural econ- 
omy and eliminates completely any 
hope for a rise in market prices for farm 
products. 

The proposal the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. JENSEN] and I have laid before the 
Congress is designed to meet effectively 
and promptly both of these basic prob- 
lems of accumulated surpluses and de- 
pressed farm commodity prices. More- 
over, we seek to accomplish these prime 
objectives at little or no additional cost 
to American taxpayers. 

The green acres program we propose 
contains numerous provisions previously 
advanced by other able and distin- 
guished Members of Congress. The pay- 
ment-in-kind features, for example, may 
be found in many bills now pending be- 
fore the legislative committees. My co- 
sponsor, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN], along with his colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVvEN], 
some time ago introduced payment-in- 
kind bills for corn. The distinguished 
chairman of my Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and 
my very able farm colleague the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] 
recently introduced bills to authorize 
a payment-in-kind program covering all 
feed grains and wheat. 

After studying many of these con- 
structive proposals and gaining from 
them a number of worthwhile ideas, Mr. 
JENSEN and I felt that something addi- 
tional was needed to accomplish a bal- 
ance between production and market 
demands and the green acres feature 
was conceived for this purpose. 

Having crystallized our own thinking 
on the general outlines of a farm 
measure, we took the idea directly to 
the farmers who would be affected for 
their counsel before introducing a bill 
and the farmers themselves gave us the 
answers to several questions for which 
we had been unable to find the answers. 

I personally discussed the green acres 
proposal with more than 400 farmers, 
ASC committeemen, county agents, con- 
servationists, livestock men, and others 
representing a cross section of Midwest 
agriculture. As a result of these discus- 
sions, the initial idea was considerably 
modified and several very valuable im- 
provements were made. For example, 
we were concerned about the collateral 
effects our proposal might have upon 
the livestock industry and I found the 
answer in a suggestion made by an ASC 
county committeeman at the last meet- 
ing held on the subject. 

The Andersen-Jensen green acres pro- 
gram is in a major sense the result of 
the combined thinking of a cross section 
of farm people and the leaders of re- 
sponsible farm organizations, and I want 
at this time to acknowledge their help 
and express my personal appreciation 
for their contributions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take a few minutes to describe briefly 
the various sections of our bill. 
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Section 2 of the bill provides for a 
nationwide referendum to _ permit 
farmers to determine for themselves 
whether or not they want this program 
to go into operation. Since every 
farmer in the United States who pro- 
duced wheat, corn; oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed 
would be immediately affected, all of 
those producers who produced one or 
more of these commodities in at least 
3 of the last 5 years would be eligible 
to vote inthe referendum. If two-thirds 
or more of the producers voting in the 
referendum favored the program pre- 
sented to them, it would be in effect the 
following crop year and thereafter un- 
less the Congress authorized and the 
Secretary of Agriculture conducted an- 
other referendum on this or a modified 
program. 

I will discuss the other sections of the 
bill upon the assumption that the entire 
program would be approved in the ref- 
erendum. If farmers voted to the con- 
trary, the entire measure would be 
inoperative. 

GREEN ACRES PROVISION 


Section 3 covers the “green acres’’ pro- 
vision and is the cornerstone of the en- 
tire proposal. Beginning with the 1961 
crop, all producers of the commodities 
enumerated earlier would be required 
to put at least 20 percent of their total 
cropland under green cover. Farmers 
would receive no direct compensation for 
so doing, and they would be free to do 
anything they wanted to with these 
green acres other than the production 
of nonconserving crops. They could 
graze it, cut hay off of it, put it into 
wildlife cover, and so forth. The prin- 
cipal stipulation would be that it must be 
under green cover and not in the produc- 
tion of nonconserving crops. 

The 20 percent figure in our bill is 
not a precise figure which we have de- 
termined to be the exact minimum crop- 
land needed in green acres on each farm 
to do the job. It is, however, the best 
possible estimate we can make as to a 
percentage reasonably expected to ac- 
complish the objective we seek of balanc- 
ing the production of these commodities 
against consumer needs and market op- 
portunities. 

Because this is such an important 
feature of the bill, you may be interested 
in the basis for the 20 percent provi- 
sion and some of the reasons for its im- 
portance. 

It should be obvious to all that Amer- 
ican farmers are producing too much. 
They were called upon to increase pro- 
duction during the war years, and farm 
programs in effect in recent years have 
provided no alternative. We now have 
in Government ownership $9 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities and 
it is costing us about $600 million a year 
for storage and handling. We are sim- 
ply producing too much and all previous 
efforts to achieve the desired balance 
have failed. 

The best advice we can obtain to- 
gether with our own study of official 
statistics leads us to the conclusion that 
we have nationwide about 32.6 million 
too many acres currently producing 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, grain 
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sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed. This 
is a composite figure which takes into 
account an estimated deficit, for ex- 
ample, of about 3.6 million acres of oats 
and 0.9 million acres of flax last year. 

Assuming the accuracy of this figure, 
and we believe it is reasonably accurate, 
the next step was to devise a sure means 
of taking this much land out of pro- 
duction at no cost to the taxpaying 
public. 

Nationwide we have about 430 million 
acres of cropland now in production. 
About 136 million acres of this cropland 
is in hay and pasture, or 29.6 percent 
of the total. However, this percentage 
of total cropland in hay and pasture 
ranges from a statewide average of 13.1 
percent in Kansas, to 85.8 percent in 
Vermont. North Dakota averages 15.6 
percent of its total cropland in hay and 
pasture: Washington, 18.9 percent; 
Georgia, 20.2 percent; Montana, 20.8 
percent; Illinois, 21 percent; Colorado, 
21 percent; North Carolina, 22 percent; 
South Carolina, 23 percent; Delaware, 
23.1 percent; Texas, 24.3 percent; and 
Minnesota, 24.3 percent. 

Within the States the percentage of 
cropland in hay and pasture also varies 
widely. I have listed the States in as- 
cending order up to and including 
Minnesota because I have more details 
about my own State. In my district, for 
example, I have two big-producing coun- 
ties which have an average of 7 and 9 
percent of their cropland now in hay 
and pasture. Obviously, the range with- 
in these counties is from zero to a few 
dairies with substantial acreage of hay 
and pasture. 

The point I want to make is that we 
calculated this as best we could and came 
to the conclusion that 20 percent was 
about as reliable a figure as could be 
determined without intensive study of 
the latest census data when it becomes 
available. Experts in the field gave us 
estimates that ranged from a low of 
about 15 percent to a high of about 25 
percent and from this we conclude that 
our 20-percent figure is fairly accurate. 
In addition, we anticipate that hearings 
on the bill would develop information 
which would either confirm this figure or 
lead to a more precise percentage for the 
green acres program. 

It is our considered judgment that the 
establishment of this minimum figure of 
20 percent of the cropland on every farm 
would probably raise the national aver- 
age about 8 percent which would take 
out of crop production about 34 million 
additional acres. If so, and allowing for 
the fact that a good farmer would often 
select his poorer land for the purpose, 
we believe we would be within striking 
distance of balanced production. 

MUST BE ABSOLUTELY ENFORCIBLE 


One further point on this section. 
Everyone we discussed this with advised 
us that it must be absolutely enfor- 
cible. To make it effective we have put 
some real teeth into it by providing 
a penalty of 50 percent of the total pro- 
duction on any farm not in compliance 
with the green acres provision. This 
penalty would be in the amount of one- 
half the value of the violator’s total pro- 
duction the year of his noncompliance 
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and we believe there will be little or no 
noncompliance. 

Section 4 provides a vital incentive 
insofar as farmers and our rural econ- 
omy are concerned. Under this section 
price supports on all the commodities 
listed would be set at 80 percent of parity 
the first 2 years, at 85 percent the next 
2 years, and at 90 percent of parity 
thereafter. If our calculations are ac- 
curate, and we believe they are, the mar- 
ket will rise steadily in the next few 
years and the level of price supports 
will follow it up. In this section we pro- 
pose in 5 years to restore the general 
level of farm commodity prices to the 
level from which they have fallen 
steadily in the last 10 years. The step- 
by-step increase will avoid sharp dis- 
ruptions in our whole agricultural econ- 
omy and we believe it is entirely prac- 
tical to move back up in this manner. 

PAYMENT-IN-KIND 


Section 5 contains the provisions for 
the liquidation of present surpluses; the 
maintenance of an adequate supply for 
the pretection of consumers, world mar- 
kets, and food-for-peace programs; and 
the balancing of farm production in the 
future. The payment-in-kind program 
is to be entirely optional with the pro- 
ducer, but we have purposely set the 
rate at 80 percent of average, normal 
yields to make it attractive to producers. 
In addition, we have set a maximum of 
50 percent of any farm which may be 
temporarily retired from production in 
the interests of farm families and the 
local economies. I have never wanted to 
see whole farms retired from production 
for any reason and we propose to pre- 
vent that in this program. 

As one of the original coauthors of 
the conservation reserve program, I have 
consistently opposed the retirement of 
whole farms via this program. 

As is provided in most of the other 
payment-in-kind proposals, our bill 
calls for a complete retirement of the 
acreage for which 80 percent of normal 
yield certificates are issued. These cer- 
tificates will be valued as of the time 
of issue and will be completely negoti- 
able. They can be used as collateral for 
credit. They can be surrendered in ex- 
change for CCC stocks. They may also 
be sold to a neighbor or a local elevator 
for cash. When finally surrendered, 
these certificates would be exchanged 
for surplus stocks owned by the Govern- 
ment. However, these stocks would not 
be eligible for price supports. The retired 
land may either be put under protective 
cover with ACP assistance, left black if 
that is the proper thing to do from a con- 
servation standpoint, or put under wild- 
life cover. However, no harvest of crops 
or hay would be permitted except in 
emergencies authorized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

There is also another payment-in- 
kind feature in this section relative to 
the “green acres” retired from grain 
production under section 3. 

To protect the livestock economy 


against a flood of cheap hay, we au- 
thorize an optional 25 percent of normal 
yield payment-in-kind for the complete 
retirement of this land. This has been 
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set at this particular rate so the farmer 
who has livestock and needs the hay 
can utilize his “‘green acres” and the 
farmer who does not need the hay or 
pasture can completely retire that land 
in return for the 25 percent of normal 
yield payment-in-kind. We also have 
reason to believe that once the present 
surpluses have been liquidated this fea- 
ture alone might well serve to maintain 
the balance in production we seek under 
the terms of our bill. If so, the ‘otal 
cost would be very low because of the 
relatively low payment rate of 25 per- 
cent. 

In this section we also afford a meas- 
ure of protection to the grain trade and 
storage industry by directing that com- 
modities redeemed with payment-in- 
kind certificates shall to the maximum 
extent practicable be from CCC stocks 
in bin sites or other Government facili- 
ties before withdrawing from commer- 
cial warehouse facilities. In addition, 
I would like to report that our Agricul- 
ture Appropriations Subcommittee held 
several meetings in the Midwest on the 
storage question and we were told by 
responsible country elevator operators 
that they very much preferred the move- 
ment of free grain to the storage of 
CCC stocks as the trade in free grain 
is more profitable to them. 

From our inquiries we came to the 
conclusion that the elevators will find 
the increased supply of grain in trade 
channels more to their liking than long- 
term storage of Government stocks. 

This section includes the usual penalty 
for violations equal to forfeiture of all 
payments and an additional penalty 
equal to 50 percent of the amount 
otherwise due. 

Section 6 provides that the acreage 
diverted either into green acres or by 
payment in kind shall be in addition to 
any acreage already in the conserva- 
tion reserve. In other words, if part of 
a farm is now in the conservation re- 
serve the balance of the farm would be 
considered as an entity for the purposes 
of this legislation and the green acres 
would have to come out of the remain- 
ing cropland in production. 

Section 7 assures producers eligibility 
for ACP cost-share payments on their 
entire farms, including the green acres 
and land diverted under payment in 
kind. 

Section 8 provides that the proposed 
program shall be administered by the 
farmer-elected committees which are 
already in existence. 

Section 9 directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to transmit annual reports 
to the Congress in order that the opera- 
tions of the green acres program may be 
constantly reviewed. In addition, it 
provides that any increase in the per- 
centage of cropland required under the 
green acres provision shall first be ap- 
proved by Congress and then submitted 
to producers in another nationwide 
referendum. However, if we have been 
reasonably accurate in the determina- 
tion of this percentage, it is unlikely 
that such action would be necessary at 
any time in the near future. 

Section 10 guarantees to cotton, pea- 
nut, rice, tobacco, and wheat producers 
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that no terms of this measure shall in 
any way affect their present programs 
of acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, or price supports except for the 
80 percent of parity price support floor 
under wheat. 

In the first place, I would not under- 
take to offer legislation affecting these 
commodities as I know there are better 
authorities in the Congress representing 
these particular producers. However, I 
do want to call attention to the fact that 
the green acres program would be of 
considerable economic value to the 
producers of cotton, peanuts, rice, and 
tobacco, from the standpoint of higher 
price supports for the grains they pro- 
duce on their farms. 

ILLUSTRATIVE CHARTS 


That, Mr. Chairman, is a section-by- 
section summary of the bill. I would 
now like to call our colleagues’ attention 
to the four charts we have prepared 
which illustrate the prospective impact 
of this proposal upon the production 
and income of a representative 320-acre 
midwestern grain farm. These charts 
may be readily adjusted to various crops 
as well as larger or smaller farms. The 
320-acre farm is simply illustrative of 
the program. 

The first chart shows that farm in 
virtually all-out production in 1960 under 
the present program. You will note that 
we have estimated 25 acres for buildings, 
lots, roads, wastelands, and so forth, 
and, to be conservative, have shown 35 
acres already in alfalfa. On the balance 
we show 160 acres of corn, producing 
9,600 bushels, worth about $1 per bushel 
this year; 59 acres of soybeans, produc- 
ing 1,500 bushels, worth about $1.73 per 
bushel; and 50 acres of barley, produc- 
ing 1,500 bushels, worth about 70 cents 
a bushel. In the lower left-hand corner 
of the chart we show an approximation 
of the surplus produced on that farm, 
and these figures are based on the actual 
percentage of each commodity now in 
surplus production. On the right-hand 
side of the chart we show the total gross 
income in the amount of $13,800 for this 
all-out production. 

The second chart shows that same 
farm in 1961 under the “green acres” 
program with 80 percent of parity price 
supports. Since this is primarily a 
grain-producing farm, we assume, as an 
illustration, that the farmer will take full 
advantage of the program. First, he will 
have to put a total of 59 acres into the 
green acres program. For this he may 
elect to receive the 25 percent of normal 
yield payment in kind for wildlife cover, 
or 885 bushels of CCC corn. Then he 
will be eligible to retire an additional 
88.5 acres completely, for which he will 
receive a payment-in-kind certificate 
worth 4,228 bushels of corn. On his re- 
maining acres we assume he will plant 
100 acres of corn, yielding 6,000 bushels, 
with a price support of about $1.30; 27.5 
acres of soybeans, yielding 825 bushels, 
with price supports at about $2.25 per 
bushel; and 20 acres of barley, yielding 
600 bushels, with price supports at about 
96 cents a bushel. At present rates of 
consumption, this farm would not be 
producing enough to meet current mar- 
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ket demands, and we would begin to eat 
into the surplus stocks held by the Gov- 
ernment at public cost. From the in- 
come standpoint, you will note that the 
total gross income on that farm would 
rise to about $15,856—an increase of 
$2,000 above the previous year with 
reduced costs of production. 

In addition, may I point out in all of 
these charts that the payments in kind 
made available to producers would in 
every instance assure that much mini- 
mum cash income regardless of weather 
or crop conditions. Since these certifi- 
cates will be issued in the early spring, 
this cash income will contribute greatly 
to the whole rural economy and will help 
insure against local economic disasters 
as a result of crop failures. 

Now, if you will refer to the third 
chart, you will find that farm produc- 
ing the same crops as shown on the 
second chart, but this will be in 1963, 
when price supports go up to 85 percent 
of parity and the total gross income goes 
up to $17,139—another $1,300 with no 
increase in costs of production. 

Then, if you will refer to the final 
chart illustrating the situation in 1965 
you will find that we have liquidated the 
surpluses and that farm is back into full 
production with 90 percent of parity 
price supports and a total gross income 
of about $20,766. Since the costs of pro- 
duction are comparable with those 
shown in the first chart for 1960 under 
the present program, you can readily 
see that the gross income on this farm 
will have risen a total of about $7,000 or 
more than 50 percent with no additional 
costs to the producer or the taxpayers. 
With the surpluses liquidated and supply 
in balance the operator of this farm will 
contribute to the total output approxi- 
mately his proportionate share of the 
market need and the 90 percent of parity 
price supports will function as an orderly 
marketing device at little or no cost to 
the taxpayers. 

Although farmers are at all times to 
farm as they please under the “green 
acres” program, it should be noted that 
after the surpluses have been liquidated 
there will not even be a payment-in-kind 
program for those commodities which 
are not currently in surplus. The green 
acres provision will remain permanently 
in effect, except for national emergen- 
cies, to help maintain the overall balance 
of production with the payments in kind 
operating to adjust temporary imbal- 
ances between commodities. 

COST LITTLE OR NOTHING 


May I also emphasize the fact that the 
entire program proposed in our bill will 
cost the taxpayers little or nothing more 
than the costs of administration and the 
release of surplus CCC stocks which are 
worthless for all practical purposes and 
are actually costing us about $600 mil- 
lion a year tostore. Ihave not had time 
to calculate the savings that would be 
accomplished under the terms of our bill 
but I can assure our colleagues from my 
years of experience on the Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee that the 
Savings in total costs would be enormous, 
not to mention the nationwide benefits 
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that would accrue from a prosperous and 
healthy farm economy. 

Since the green acres bill was intro- 
duced last week, we have had a most 
gratifying response from other Members 
of Congress, spokesmen for farm organi- 
zations, and the public as a whole. 
However, some questions have been 
raised relative to our contention that the 
program will cost the taxpayers little or 
nothing other than the costs of admin- 
istration and I would like to discuss that 
briefly. 

In the first place, I do not believe the 
costs of administration would be sub- 
stantially increased over the level of re- 
cent years because we will, by the opera- 
tion of the proposed program, actually 
reduce and eventually eliminate some 
past administrative costs. 

For example, the costs of care and cus- 
tody of commodities in the bin sites 
throughout rural America will be rapidly 
eliminated by the distribution of these 
stocks as payment-in-kind. 

As indicated on page 754, part 3, of 
our hearings, the current annual costs 
to the taxpayers for handling of surplus 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, barley, and 
rye were as follows: $717 million for 
transportation, $105 million for receiving 
and loading out, $415 million for 12 
months’ storage, and $192 million for in- 
terest at a rate of 4 percent on our total 
investment in these commodities. In 
other words, in addition to the initial in- 
vestment of $3% billion in these five 
commodities, we are faced with an annu- 
al cost of another $1.4 billion bringing 
our total investment in those commodi- 
ties to better than $5 billion. With the 
green acres program in full operation 
there should be virtually no surplus pro- 
duction and, if this were the case, we 
could save the $5 billion otherwise in- 
vested in the acquisition, storage, and 
handling of these five commodities. 

Now, a word about the liberal payment- 
in-kind proposal in our bill. We have 
purposely made it liberal and would be 
willing to set it at a full 100 percent of 
average normal yield except for the fact 
that we want to reduce the quantity of 
grain on the market by that additional 
20 percent. We believe the 80-percent 
figure will be a strong incentive for par- 
ticipation, and that is what we want. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


We must not lose sight of the fact, 
Mr. Chairman, that the $9 billion worth 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
owned by the Government are, for all 
practical purposes, worthless. Before 
anyone criticizes our proposal to release 
these stocks to farmers via the 80 percent 
of normal yield payment-in-kind route, 
let me remind them that agricultural 
commodities are not the only surpluses 
owned by our Government. 

In fiscal year 1959, the Federal Govern- 
ment disposed of more than $6 billion 
worth of surplus stocks other than agri- 
cultural commodities. We sold $2.1 bil- 
lion worth of surplus for a cash price of 
$99.6 million. In addition, we sold as 
scrap for $66 million another quantity 
of surplus property which had an original 
cost of about $4 billion. On top of that, 
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we gave away by donations to health, 
educational, and civil defense organiza- 
tions some $229.5 million worth of:sur- 
plus property. In other. words, in the 
disposal of other surplus property owned 
by the Federal Government we have real-+ 
ized less than 3 cents for each dollar 
initially invested and that is little short 
of actually giving it away. 

In the case of American agriculture, we 
propose the exchange of surplus farm 
commodities—already bought and paid 
for—in return for a reduction in produc- 
tion in the interests of our total economy. 

If the Congress is genuinely concerned 
about the plight of farm people, we offer 
a practical and workable program in our 
green acres proposal. 

If the Congress is constructively inter- 
ested in restoring the rural market for 
commodities manufactured and proc- 
essed throughout the Nation, we suggest 
this means of raising the level of farm 
income. 

If the Congress shares our concern re- 
garding the rising costs of acquiring, 
storing; and disposing of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, we offer a means of 
virtually eliminating that costly opera- 
tion. 

If the Congress recognizes the desir- 
ability of maintaining necessary reserves 
for the protection of consumers, for dis- 
tribution to needy and deserving people 
at home and abroad, and for the sta- 
bility of our whole agricultural economy, 
we present this proposal for balanced 
production. 

If the Congress shares our desire to 
solve this costly problem of surplus pro- 
duction which depletes our soil and de- 
moralizes our economy, then we ask that 
consideration be given at this session to 
the Andersen-Jensen green acres pro- 
gram. 

The President in his message to Con- 
gress on May 3, 1960, said: 

I still believe that America’s farmers pre- 
fer, as certainly I do, the development of 
legislation which will promote progress for 
them toward economic equality and permit 
them the maximum freedom. 


We respectfully refer the attention of 
the administration to our proposal which 
we believe will restore our farm economy 
to its proper level and will do so within 
the confines of the President’s language 
T have just quoted. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to my good friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. The American farm- 
er has no better friend than H. Cart 
ANDERSEN Of Minnesota. It has been 
my privilege and honor to serve with 
this subcommittee for 6 years; and dur- 
ing that time I have witnessed the in- 
terest of my friend CARL ANDERSEN in all 
matters concerning agriculture. 

I want to commend the gentleman on 
the fine statement he has made and to 
inquire as to whether or not in the opin- 
ion of the gentleman this is a sound bill 
from the standpoint of conservation? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
thank my colleague for his very kind re- 
marks; and I may say to him that con- 
servationists have already approached 
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the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN] 
and myself, and they have told us they 
were delighted with this approach to the 
farm problem. It is very definitely a 
conservation program. That is my an- 
swer to the gentleman. 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Minnesota. I 


Mr. ANDERSEN of 
yield to my chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wish to say to the 
membership that in all the years I have 
had the privilege of serving with our 
friend, H. Cart ANDERSEN, no one has 
worked more unceasingly for the inter- 
est of American agriculture and the 
American farmer. 

CaRL ANDERSEN knows farm problems 
first-hand. He has had many years of 
experience here, and in the dealings 
with agriculture his interests have been 
sincere and never political. I wish to 
say to him that his bill which he has 
so ably discussed, in my opinion, would 
be a very great improvement over the 
laws we now have. 

I do not want to make this comment 
without including,.also, our friend on 
the Appropriations Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], the 
joint author of this bill. I have had the 
privilege of serving with both these gen- 
tlemen. I have served under the chair- 
manship of CakL ANDERSEN, and it has 
been said it did not make much differ- 
ence which of us happened to be presid- 
ing officer of the subcommittee. We have 
worked through and through, and by 
paying attention here to these two gen- 
tlemen because they have sponsored 
this bill, I do not mean to overlook other 
members of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on my side: Frep MarsHALL, BILL 
NATCHER, and Prep SANTANGELO for they 
are sincere members who are interested 
in the work of agriculture and who give 
some thought to the economy of the tax- 
payers as well; nor do I want to overlook 
my Republican colleagues on the other 
side, the gentleman from Washington, 
Watt Horan, and the gentleman from 
Illinois, Bos Mitcuet. They, too, have 
this Nation’s interest at heart. I want to 
say that this appropriation bill we have 
before us today reflects the composite 
views of this group trying its best to meet 
the problems as we see them. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the gentleman from Iowa 
for having made this very straightfor- 
ward statement, in calling the attention 
of the American public to the need in this 
area and the fine work in the preparation 
of their bill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I sin- 
cerely appreciate the remarks of my 
chairman. May I call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that it was 
due to the efforts of Mr. WHITTEN, repre- 
senting the minority, who joined me 
when I became chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and, we, together with Mr. Hope, 
of Kansas, put into effect the pilot wa- 
tershed program without departmental 
or budget approval. This has now be- 
come the small watershed protection 
program. We commenced in this very 
subcommittee the small watershed pro- 
tection pilot program. My chairman had 
the original nub of the idea and that is 
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the way the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] and I have developed this par- 
ticular bill. ‘ 

We are seizing on all the good ideas. 
We have stayed back on purpose, we have 
waited to see what other gentlemen pro- 
duced, and we are trying to bring to- 
gether in one package the suggestions 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MarsHatu], the gentleman from 
Iowa [{Mr. Hoeven], and others. We 
have taken a number of good ideas from 
other authors and built them around the 
mandatory 20 percent that each and 
every farmer in the Nation must con- 
tribute as his share toward a profitable 
agricultural economy. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 

yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 
Mr. HORAN. I want to point out to 
the committee that there is a crying 
need for some approach to a solution of 
our farm problem that we have before 
us today. As our chairman of the sub- 
committee pointed out in his remarks 
we are picking up the tab for $481 million 
for storage alone in this particular bill. 
It is estimated we will pay out $612 
million next year for storage alone, none 
of which helps the farmer very much, 
and it is estimated next year’s expenses 
in the storage field will be in excess of 
$700 million. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Minnesota for at least coming out 
with what I think is an idea that ought 
to be studied fully. I may say to my 
other colleagues who are interested in 
wheat and a domestic parity that I am 
attracted to the outline of a farm pro- 
gram that is outlined in the report. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Will 
not the gentleman agree with me that 
we must approach this entire problem 
of small grains as one? We cannot do 
it piecemeal. We have found that out. 

Mr. HORAN. I realize that there is a 
conflict in commodities and that does 
get in the way. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is correct. I might say for the benefit of 
the wheat producers and the wheat men 
in this Congress that every attempt is 
made to help them. For example, in this 
bill we do not say that a man once he has 
a negotiable certificate in the Corn Belt 
cannot pull out wheat stocks if he wants 
it for feed, but it will be on a relative 
price basis, not bushel per bushel. I 
might also say that the 15-acre wheat 
producers are not going to bother about 
producing 15 acres under this bill. In- 
stead they are going to retire it for pay- 
ment in kind by taking out 30 percent of 
their land, and they will pull back other 
commodity stocks. It is going to help 
every normal wheat farmer in America 
to eliminate the 600,000 15-acre farmers 
on a purely voluntary basis. It is going 
to benefit everyone concerned. 

The gentleman from Washington has 
pointed out that this is one of the big 
problems facing us today, and the gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. Here it isthe 
middle of May and not a worthwhile 
thing has been done for agriculture. We 
are trying by pushing this to at least 
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light a fire and get some action so that 
back my way we will not have the dis- 
consolate sort of economy we have today 
and despondent farmers. 

Why, that miserable bill passed here 
2 years ago happened to deal with corn. 
A lot of you gentlemen here voted for it, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Brown of Missouri, and 
I and the late Mr. Christopher got up 
and fought it. We said: “Why reduce 
the price of corn down to a disastrous 
level and force the farmer to go out and 
produce corn from fence row to fence 
row to make a living?’ Now, the only 
friend I know of in Government or else- 
where for that particular bill is Ezra 
Benson. He is the only man who still 
says it is good legislation. I fought then 
against it and I will fight against any 
principle utilizing our soil to produce 800 
million bushels of corn or any other com- 
modity that we do not need only to put it 
in tin cans and bring about enormous 
storage charges and consequent deterio- 
ration. It is not a good program for the 
wheat and corn producers in the Mid- 
west. God help us if that is the best we 
can do here. That is why I have taken 
this hour today. And, this is the first 
time I have taken an hour under this bill, 
even though I have been the ranking 
member on the committee for a good 
many years. The time is getting late. 
The hour is getting late. Let us remem- 
ber that. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr.MARSHALL. I would like to com- 
mend my colleague and friend from Min- 
nesota for the fine statement that he has 
made today. I would like to also reiter- 
ate that while we drew up the soil bank 
bill and presented it to the Congress, as 
my good friend has stated, it was never 
our intention that entire farms be taken 
out of production. It was our intention 
that the production come out of the pro- 
ductive areas of the country to bring 
about a balanced agriculture. Further- 
more, if I might say further, at the time 
we were working on this bill, we asked 
the Department of Agriculture for com- 
ment on our bill. They sent in a report, 
and it is interesting to note at this time 
that they said that in order for that pro- 
gram to be effective it would cost in the 
neighborhood of $500 million annually. 
Since that time we have spent over $2 
billion on a program that is in effect now 
on conservation reserve, which I person- 
ally do not agree with, because it has 
taken out lots of marginal land. It is 
not reaching the productive land of this 
country. We had occasion to visit some 
of the Midwest areas, and we know that 
last year we produced a 4-billion-bushel 
corn crop, the first time in history, in 
this country. And, they have told us 
that they were doing everything that 
they could to add more corn acres in this 
next year to the production. So I say 
to my good friend and colleague and 
Members of the House that next year we 
will have increasingly more difficulty in 
corn production, and 2 years from now 
you can expect the Government to blow 
its top off if we have anywhere near a 
normal crop year. My good friend and 
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colleague has recognized that, and he 
has put in a lot of work on this proposal, 
as has my good friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Jensen], because both 
of these gentlemen come from areas that 
see what is happening to this corn and 
feed production, and both have been 
stalwart promoters of soil conservation. 
They both know by experience that you 
are placing a burden on the soil, rob- 
bing the soil of the fertility to produce 
commodities that we do not have need 
for, and unless something unforeseen 
changes that trend, it will wreck the 
livestock and poultry industry in this 
country. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
thank my colleague from Minnesota. 
And, I say this, that he is absolutely 
right in his reference to our first idea of 
what the soil bank should be. The gen- 
tleman will remember that he and I were 
the first ones in the Congress to use that 
term “soil bank” away back in 1954. It 
has not operated along the line that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] and I intended that it should be 
operated, but if it had, we today would 
not be in the agricultural fix we are in. 
We never intended that we should take 
whole farms out of production and de- 
stroy the economy of the small communi- 
ties by too many of these farms going 
out. We never intended that for a 
couple of years, at least, the soil bank 
program should be a field day for specu- 
lators. 

We thought we had a good idea, but I 
do not care how good an idea is, Mr. 
Chairman, if you do not have the proper 
administration of any program you 
might as well throw it out of the window. 
We did not for the first 2 years, at least, 
have the proper administration of the 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this fur- 
ther. I do have hopes for the green 
acres program because I know that the 
present Secretary of Agriculture will 
have nothing to do with its operation if it 
becomes law. He has only a few months 
left in office. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I was going to say 
that had the proposal! that my colleague 
and I made been put into effect, we would 
not be facing the problem of a 9 billion 
bushel surplus in stocks of Commodity 
Credit, nor would we be paying around 
$600 million in storage costs this year. 
And that $600 million is more than that 
program was estimated to cost to do the 
when the gentleman and I proposed 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. First I want to 
commend the gentleman for coming for- 
ward with a bill. There have been so 
many people who criticize everything 
that comes up but they never come for- 
ward with a bill of their own or with any- 
thing constructive. Also I want to con- 
cur in what was said by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] and in 
the gentleman’s own comments concern- 
ing corn. We are going to have this year 
alone from the 1959 carryover 600 mil- 
lion bushels of corn. That is one-third 
as much as was accumulated in all the 
previous years put together. That is the 
first year under this program that the 
gentleman has been talking about. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Will 
the gentleman further agree that in this 
crop year 1960 the farmers of America 
are going to put 85 million acres into 
corn, and 20 million acres of that we have 
no need for whatsoever? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Seed corn sales- 
men just this weekend told me that they 
have sold more than 5 percent more 
seed corn this year than last year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman mentions seed corn salesmen. 
I had only three objectors among the 
400 business people and farmers with 
whom I discussed this proposal just 3 
weeks ago back in Minnesota and Il- 
linois. Two of those gentlemen were big 
cattle feeders who do not produce enough 
corn for their own needs. They honest- 
ly said that they were afraid that corn 
was going to go up and they would not 
make quite so much profit. The other 
gentleman was a seed corn dealer who 
was afraid that he would not be able 
to sell the amount of seed corn he had 
for several years. But all three of these 
men did not stop to look ahead into the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close on this. 
Unless we do something about this, the 
beef cattle men are going to go down 
with the feed grain people; there is no 
question about it. Seven years ago I 
said to Mr. Benson, “Don’t you realize 
that cheap feed will eventually mean 
cheap livestock?” He said that I was 
wrong. But I think in the last year or 
two he has come at least part way to- 
ward my line of thinking. 

The beef cattle men had better get 
back of some proposal like this and not 
insist on 75- and 80-cent corn unless 
they want to see their whole operation 
hit the economic skids. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in con- 
clusion why I am proud to have the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] join 
me in the introduction of this bill. 
There has been no man in the Congress 
more interested in soil conservation 
than has the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. All through this green acres 
bill you see “conservation.” I am happy 
that I have a man of his caliber standing 
along with me urging the Congress to 
adopt this proposed legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield further to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I do want to 
say, however, that I wish I could share 
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the gentleman’s optimism in the idea 
that there is no one but Mr. Benson for 
this corn program. I have found quite 
a few among our colleagues. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If the 
gentleman will permit, let me say there 
are perhaps a few other misguided 
souls. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I have a few questions if the gentleman 
will yield further. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. AsI understand 
it, the gentleman does recognize that 
lower price supports do not actually re- 
duce production because he says you 
should go to 80 and then 85 and then 
90 percent of parity? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
Absolutely. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Also, as I un- 
derstand it, you do not have any require- 
ment on the referendum that one must 
have been a producer of any certain 
amount of a commodity. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Yes; 3 
years out of 5, then that man has the 
right to vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
tity? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If any 
man produces wheat, corn, all these 
other grains, and has a crop history of 
3 years out of the last 5, then he is 
entitled to vote in that referendum. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. What if I pro- 
duce only 1 acre? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 


In what quan- 


is all right. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Just any small 
amount? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is all right. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. You can get 
down to a few stalks. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Not if 
you get down so far that you are not a 
farmer. Our bill refers to producers. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. My point is that 
there must be some kind of referendum. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is provided in our bill. I recognize and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
recognizes that certainly the legislative 
Committee on Agriculture on a proposi- 
tion like this will have to work it over. 
There are many refinements to be made. 
We do not hold any pride of authorship, 
but we are holding up this green acres 
provision as perhaps the answer to the 
most vexing farm question that has been 
before this Congress for years. Certainly 
I would not anticipate that this bill 
would be voted out without a number of 
worthwhile amendments. I just hope if 
it does come in it will maintain in it 
that green acres mandatory provision, 
because that in the first place balances 
production that year with demand. It is 
the heart of our proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I understand ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s charts here 
he is proposing to reduce corn acreage 
by 40 percent in the first year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. No; 
there is no such proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The charts are 
not in accordance with that proposal? 
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Mr. ANDSRSEN cf Minnesota. That 
chart is merely representative of a half- 
section grain farm much like my own 
farm in Minnesota. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The point is, 
you do have to get rid of the corn in the 
bin? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. After 
you get rid of the corn in the bin, then 
the demand in the market is going to 
take care of all the farmer can produce. 
Remember, the green acres is still in 
effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman 
does not think any other program is 
necessary, then? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. No. 
The green acres will do the job out- 
side of a small Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration stock that would take care of the 
temporary imbalances. Sometimes you 
might produce 100 or 200 million bushels 
too much of corn. The price of soy- 
beans would go up. Next year people 
would go into soybeans or barley where 
they could make more money. The 
market would do much to balance pro- 
duction, and a small payment-in-kind 
program would help make the necessary 
adjustments. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the green-acres proposal is the fact 
that it would afford our farmers vir- 
tually complete freedom in the opera- 
tion of their farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 11 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. As one who raised 
some question about that poultry inspec- 
tion bill when it was before the House, 
and concerned as I was that it would cost 
a lot of money and it really was not 
necessary for the protection of the health 
of the people of the country, I would like 
to have the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee restate the proposition. Do I under- 
stand correctly that inspections that 
have been conducted—that no part of 
those inspections has shown anything 
that would be injurious to the public 
health? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have full inspec- 
tion of the poultry that is handled at 
time of slaughter. But the law as it 
stands, beginning July 1, provides that 
we would have to have an inspector at 
every further processing plant where 
there is a piece of meat in the package. 
And 2 out of 300 have asked for that 
inspection, because by getting that they 
get a label. They would like the Gov- 
ernment to pick up the cost of it. 

Mr. HALLECK. What is that cost per 
year? 

Mr. WHITTEN. About a million dol- 
lars. We have learned from the proc- 
essors that they want it so that they can 
get a label. But the law is compulsory. 


It says we have to provide the money. 
We provide it on this basis and we think 
that in view of the record this is ample 
to meet the needs. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. HORAN. We felt that what we 
were facing was almost double inspec- 
tion of products already inspected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, it certainly is, 
as I see it. 

Mr. HORAN. I think the House ought 
to know that our total bill for meat and 
poultry inspection is in excess of $33 mil- 
lion a year, and it is an item that we 
thought we ought to take a look at. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of my remarks I wish to compli- 
ment the members of this committee for 
the good job they have done in bringing 
this most difficult bill to the floor of the 
House in the condition in which we find 
it today. It is a big job to initiate ap- 
propriations for the Department of Ag- 
riculture, especially under present cir- 
cumstances. 

I have served on the Committee on 
Appropriations with all the members of 
this committee, and I hold them all in 
the highest regard. 

I came to Congress with my very able 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN]. We have worked very closely to- 
gether on all matters pertaining to farm 
problems, and every other problem that 
affects the welfare of our country. CarL 
ANDERSEN is a statesman of the highest 
order. Also the very able gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. Wuttten]. I 
know his heartbeat. I know he is sin- 
cere in all of his duties as are the other 
members of the committee. I hold them 
all in high esteem. 

I am very pleased especially about the 
appropriations for Soil Conservation 
Service and Watersheds, for the amount 
of funds which the committee recom- 
mends. America receives more present 
and long-time benefits from this service 
than from any other Federal agency. It 
seems there are some folks in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who are not 
properly sold on the great value of the 
Soil Conservation Service, because Soil 
Conservation Service request for funds 
is regularly trimmed down before it gets 
to the Budget Bureau. Now Iam certain 
I speak for a great majority of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle when 
I commend the committee for the 
amount provided in this bill for Soil 
Conservation Service. I have never been 
accused by my colleagues of wasting the 
taxpayers’ dollars, but I try not to be 
pennywise and pound foolish. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
use the balance of my time to explain 
our green acres farm program, which is 
a new approach to the solution of the 
vexing farm problem, which has, as you 
know, been proposed by Congressman H. 
CarL ANDERSEN, Of Minnesota, and my- 
self. Mr. ANDERSEN has just most ably 
and correctly explained our bill to the 
House in full detail. 

Our plan is known as the green acres 
farm program, and is the result of many 
months of study, investigation and dis- 
cussion with scores of farmers, farm or- 
ganizations, farm editors, county exten- 
sion agents, ASC and SCS officials, and 
livestock feeders. 

Our bills, which are identical, were in- 
troduced on May 1, last. Congressman 
ANDERSEN’s bill number is H.R. 12000, and 
is H.R. 12001. We are pleased to report 
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that our bill has already met with much 
nationwide approval. 

In the time allotted me I will point 
out the most important provisions of 
our bill. 

The cornerstone of our green acres 
farm program is the requirement, after 
approval in a single nationwide referen- 
dum, that every farmer producing corn, 
oats, barley, soybeans, flax, and all other 
feed grains, and also wheat, in order to 
qualify for the benefits under our bill, 
must have 20 percent of his cropland in 
grass, hay, or pasture, green acres, so to 
speak. 

To protect the livestock industry, every 
farmer will be offered 25 percent of his 
normal yield in payment-in-kind out of 
Government surpluses if he completely 
retires his green acres which constitute 
20 percent of his total cropland, or he 
can use his retired acres for pasture 
hay, and so forth, and receive no pay on 
such acres. 

Farmers who already have 20 percent 
or more or cropland under green cover 
would be immediately eligible for the 
green acres program. 

Congressman ANDERSEN is the top mi- 
nority member on the subcommittee 
which appropriates for the Department 
of Agriculture and all of its programs, 
and I am next to the top minority mem- 
ber on the full 50-member Appropria- 
tions Committee. Both of us have con- 
stantly advocated measures to conserve 
our soil, and to increase the farm income. 

Early this year Congressman ANDER- 
SEN, Congressman HoEvEN and I intro- 
duced a payment-in-kind bill for corn 
alone. It won much nationwide ap- 
proval, and that acceptance led me into 
this present collaboration with my 
neighboring colleague, Mr. ANDERSEN, 
himself a farm operator at Tyler, Minn. 
I was raised on the farm, and for 24 
years dealt almost exclusively with farm- 
ers in the retail lumber business in Exira, 
Iowa, my home, and since coming to 
Congress I have worked closely with 
farmers and can understand their 
problems. 

Congressman ANDERSEN recently spent 
2 weeks in the Middle West meeting with 
hundreds of farmers in all lines of pro- 
duction, and with many other interested 
people, and he is pleased to report that 
with hardly a single exception they ap- 
proved our green acres program, said it 
was economically realistic and predicted 
its success if made law, which we sin- 
cerely hope it will be during this session 
of Congress. 

The best agriculture experts we know 
have assured us the green acres program 
would in the first year bring about a bal- 
ance between production and consump- 
tion of these grains. The farmer would 
make his green acres contribution in re- 
turn for the other liberal benefits pro- 
vided in our bill, and which would stabi- 
lize all farm prices on a much higher 
level. 

To liquidate the huge price-depressing 
surpluses now stored at huge cost, we 
provide an additional payment-in-kind 
equal to 80 percent of each farmer’s 
average yield for other cropland taken 
completely out of production, not to ex- 
ceed one-half of the whole farm. We 
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can afford to pay the farmers liberally 
for reducing production when such pay- 
ment is made in kind. The participant 
can either use such grain, or cash in his 
Government certificate at his elevator or 


Outside the green acres, our bill pro- 
vides that each farmer could produce 
any and all of these grains, and receive 
a price support of 80 percent of parity the 
first 2 years, 85 percent the next 2, and 
90 percent thereafter. Both ANDERSEN 
and I have been stanch supporters of 
90 percent of parity for basic farm crops. 
With no surplus production, this price 
support schedule will cost the taxpayer 
very little, as you can see, when com- 
modities on hand are used in lieu of cash 
outlay. The county ASC office has a his- 
tory record for every farm in their re- 
spective county, hence administration 
costs will be about the same as at 
present. 

In a few years, after present surpluses 
have been liquidated, American farmers, 
except for their green acres, could go 
back into full production with a parity 
market demand for everything they 
produce. We must always maintain an 
ever normal granary as a necessary 
reserve to protect the public against an 
emergency. 

Figures furnished in support of any 
proposed farm program are convincingly 
in favor of the green acre program. 

Using a 160-acre Iowa farm, for exam- 
ple, our best estimate of the average 
gross income for 1960 under the present 
farm program will be about $7,000. Un- 
der the green acres program in 1961, at 
80 percent of parity, we estimate the 
gross farm income would be not less than 
$8,000, with a reduced cost of production 
due to the decreased crop acreage. In 
1963, when price supports go up to 85 
percent of parity, the same 160-acre 
farm will again produce no surpluses and 
we estimate a gross income of approxi- 
mately $9,500. Finally in 1965, that 
same farm should gross not less than 
$11,000 due to increased prices for grain 
and livestock, and will be back in full 
production, less the green acres. Sup- 
ports will be at 90 percent of parity. 
Production will constantly be in balance 
with consumption. 

Farmers should have first priority to 
purchase Government storage bins, as 
such bins become empty. 

This increased income is bound to 
come, not only because of higher grain 
prices, but also because of the higher 
hog, cattle, sheep and poultry and egg 
prices, which higher grain prices will 
generate. We believe hog prices, for 
example, will hit a top of at least 
$24 per hundredweight within a year 
after our bill is made law. 

It will not be difficult for every farmer 
to calculate his increased income under 
the green acres program by applying the 
above figures proportionately to his own 
operations; and remember our Dill is 
truly a family sized farm program. 

We feel certain that within 5 years 
after our bill is made law, the green 
acres program will raise the average 
gross income on Iowa farms 50 percent, 
and in other States proportionately, be- 
cause it will bring about a balance in 
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production, will liquidate the present 
surpluses, and secure for the farmer and 
the rural businessman their fair share 
of our national income. 

Congressman ANDERSEN and I, and 
other proponents of our bill, have urged 
the Agriculture Committees of Congress 
to approve our bill and to bring it to the 
floor of the House and Senate for early 
consideration, and we hope for its adop- 
tion during this session to assure its full 
operation in 1961. Everyone who is in- 
terested in the farm problem should 
waste no time in letting their Congress- 
man know the kind of a farm program 
they believe will best solve this vexing 
problem for them and for all America. 
We feel certain that after a study of our 
green acres farm program, it will be the 
choice of the great majority. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
While we were formulating this bill I re- 
call that often the gentleman was con- 
cerned about any possible deleterious ef- 
fect it might have upon beef cattle and 
beef products. 

Mr. JENSEN. Right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
price of beef cattle and so forth. The 
gentleman, of course, knows he and I 
have agreed in our consultations on this 
with other men that we put the support 
price on corn up to $1.30 a bushel instead 
of 98 cents, which is prevalent now in 
western Iowa and Minnesota. This price 
would make any farmer stop and think 
whether or not he wanted to increase his 
hog production because certainly no 
farmer wants to produce hogs just for 
the fun of it; it is a lot of work. I have 
produced a lot on my own farm. Conse- 
quently it would mean farmers are not 
going to produce so many hogs as they 
would with dollar corn in sight. Then 
the goal will be about 5 million fewer 
hogs a year instead of the much higher 
number that will be produced in 1960. 

The fact that 5 million hogs are not 
produced in turn will help the entire 
beef market. That is the conclusion we 
have come to, is it not? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. Natur- 
ally, I am greatly interested in the wel- 
fare of the hog and cattleman because 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent is one of the largest hog producing 
and cattle feeding areas in the Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. And 
the gentleman’s district is also a fam- 
ily-sized farm district? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; and our bill is 
purely a family-sized farm program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man’s bill do with respect to foreign im- 
ports of meat products? 

Mr. JENSEN. I wish we could stop 
that in this bill, but we cannot. That 
is legislation not appropriations as the 
gentleman knows we are not a legisla- 
tive committee. I may say I share the 
gentleman’s concern about the great 
amount of imports shipped into this 
country which is helping to depress 
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farm prices no end. I am ready to raise 
tariffs, and plenty, to protect not only 
a farmers, but businesses and labor 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
at the outset I wish to pay tribute to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wuirt- 
TEN], for his tremendous work on this 
subcommittee and for the solicitude he 
has shown to the members of the com- 
mittee, and especially to me, not only 
in the asking of questions in order to 
educate a city member of the commit- 
tee, but also to develop a program which 
will be beneficial both to the farmers 
and to the consumer. 

I also want to commend the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], and Mr. 
MARSHALL, who have taken a city boy in 
tow in the rural electrification program, 
in the rice paddies of Asia, and in the 
pens among the hogs and the pigs and 
the cattle in Nebraska and Illinois. 
Likewise, I extend my thanks and ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. NatcuHer] for his continual 
assistance, and help and for the infor- 
mation which is basic to farm problems 
and which a city representative would 
not normally understand. 

I come to you to talk about a farm 
appropriation bill and ask you to sup- 
port it. I support this bill because I 
believe that it is in the interest of the 
farmer as well as in the interest of the 
consumer throughout the United States. 

As a representative from the city of 
New York, I would like to speak to city 
representatives who I know feel errone- 
ously that there has been a giveaway 
to the farmers and that the farmers are 
getting rich in the collection of storage 
charges of surplus grains. Insofar as 
payments for storage are concerned, let 
me state to you gentlemen from my ob- 
servation and study of conditions in Il- 
linois and in Iowa and in reading the 
various committee reports, that it is not 
the farmer who is collecting the high 
storage payments. Those whe are profit- 
ing from the high and excessive storage 
rates which are a disgrace to this ad- 
ministration and to the United States 
belong to an industry whose profits have 
been so abnormally high that a new 
gang of “quick-buck” artists have en- 
tered into the industry. Because of our 
Government’s guarantee of storage busi- 
ness and administrative policies which 
direct that grains be stored in commer- 
cial bins instead of in Government bins 
regardless of the availability of Govern- 
ment bins, storage costs have zoomed to 
$600 million a year. This Government 
policy must be ended. 

Perhaps in the past there have been 
some farm programs which have been 
wasteful and did not accomplish the 
desired result. When we eliminated the 
acreage reserve program, we eliminated, 
in my opinion, a very expensive and 
wasteful program. There are still some 
wasteful farm programs, but as I see 
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it, they are at a minimum. The com- 
mittee made some recommendations 
along these lines. 

This appropriation bill reduces the 
request of the President’s budget totaling 
$4,135,263,190 by $170,481,690 and recom- 
mends the sum of $3,964,781,500. The 
committee has decided not to restore the 
capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the extent of $98,- 
500,000. The committee has demanded 
an investigation of the storage rates, ob- 
tained such an investigation, and after 
the report was submitted to the commit- 
tee and discussion had with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture announced that despite the op- 
position of the warehouse industry, that 
it is reducing storage rates by 19 percent, 
which will thereby reduce the total cost 
of storage rates by $98,500,000. 

I would like to point out to the city 
representatives that this bill is approxi- 
mately $4 billion. The farmer receives 
direct price support, which is measured 
by the amount we restore the capital of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
total amount of capital impairment 
ment which we have restored in this ap- 
propriation bill amounts to $1,226,500,- 
000, which is the direct support which 
the farmers receive in one form or an- 
other. The remaining sum contained in 
this appropriation bill is spent for bene- 
fits which are mixed. Benefits which not 
only the farmer, but also the city worker 
and friendly foreigners receive. 

The mixed benefits can be classified in 
four categories. One is the improvement 
and protection of the public health, such 
as the inspection of meat and poultry, 
where we have appropriated $21,562,000 
for meat inspection and $500,000 more 
than last year for poultry inspection. 
We have, furthermore, the school lunch 
program with its direct appropriation of 
$110 million in cash and $45 milllion by 
transfer of funds from section 32, in ad- 
dition to transfer of surplus foods. We 
also have, as you know, the special milk 
program, costing $75 milllion, which goes 
to many people on public assistance, and 
we have donations of food supply to 
needy folk. 

A second category is the improvement 
of international relations and in defense, 
such as donations to needy people 
abroad, emergency famine relief, sales 
for foreign currency and bartered ma- 
terials for stockpiles, such as wheat to 
Brazil in exchange for thorium and rare 
earths. While we must restore the capi- 
tal impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for these items, and these 
items are listed in the report as reim- 
bursement for special activities totaling 
$1,443,634,000, we recognize that these 
expenditures serve the farmer indirectly 
and serve our international policy what- 
ever that might be. 

A third category of mixed benefits to 
our farmer and other economic segments 
of our population is the improvement 
of marketing systems, such as marketing 
inspections and freight rate service, 
which in this bill amounts to $43,143,000. 

A fourth is the improvement in con- 
servation of our Nation’s natural re- 
sources, our land, in the prevention of 
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floods, in agricultural conservation, and 
in technical assistance in conserving 
land under the soil conservation pro- 
gram. These programs, you will note 
in the committee report, cost $143,- 
132,000. 

Members of the House, these are mixed 
benefits. They benefit not only the 
farmer, whose total gross income last 
year has once again fallen, but also 
benefits our city people, our schoolchil- 
dren, our welfare recipients, and, yes, 
even some of our senior citizens. They 
also benefit the friendly foreigners whose 
support we seek, by our mutual security 
program, and by these programs. We, 
from the cities, must not therefore con- 
clude that this farm appropriation bill 
is a one-way street. Our interests, eco- 
nomic and national, are intertwined, 
and inasmuch as I deplore the attitude 
of the city Representatives that price 
supports are giveaways to the farmer, 
I deplore the attitude of the farm Rep- 
resentatives and rural Representatives 
that funds for housing and depressed 
areas are socialistic and giveaways. We, 
in the cities and in the farm belt, have 
@ common concern in preserving our 
national resources whether it be in the 
form of preservation of farms or in the 
protection of our water supplies. We 
have a common interest in aiding our 
people in the depressed areas of the 
country and our people who reside in 
the big cities. 

We know from experience that if the 
farmer suffers and cannot sell his crops 
or commodities, he loses the purchasing 
power which is so necessary for him to 
buy the equipment to work his farm and 
to buy the machinery which the manu- 
facturers of New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania produce. We know 
that if the farmers go broke, they can- 
not buy the refrigerators, the televisions, 
the electrical appliances and the cloth- 
ing which are produced in the factories 
of New York and the mills of New Eng- 
land, and now in some of the garment 
factcries in the Southern States along 
the Atlantic seaboard. If they do not 
have the funds to purchase these arti- 
cles, we, in the cities, cannot sell our 
garments, we cannot sell our appliances, 
we cannot sell our machinery, so we 
must suffer, too. 

I have made during the hearings an 
inquiry as to the extent of the connec- 
tion between the city residents and the 
farmers. I have been astounded to see 
how many appliances the 4,200,000 
household membership of the REA has 
purchased. I direct your attention to 
volume 4 of the hearings of this year, 
pages 95-110. These will disclose the 
extent of the connection. This pro- 
gram of electrification by the REA of 
our farms has generated $14 billion 
worth of private business, with the man- 
ufacturing companies in the industrial 
areas of our country’s selling and the 
farmer’s buying. Without such pro- 
gram, I wonder how many more de- 
pressed areas we would have like the 
district of Congressman Bariey, of West 
Virginia, or Congressman Ftoop, of 
Pennsylvania, or Congressman KILBURN, 
of New York. I am certain that there 
would be many. 
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I have looked about to find out the 
reason for the high prices to the con- 
sumer to determine whether the direct 
subsidies to the farmer is causing the 
housewife and the consumer to pay a 
higher price for the food commodities. 
From my inquiry I say that the fault 
lies not in the amount of price sup- 
ports or money that the farmers are 
getting, but in the distribution of our 
surpluses, in the costs which are saddled 
on the price which the farmer gets. Re- 
liable information indicates that the 
farmer receives only 38 cents of the 
consumer $1. Where does the rest of 
the money go? It goes in the cost of 
distribution, it goes in the cost of trans- 
portation, it goes in the cost of storage. 
I take issue with the statement of the 
spokesman of this administration that 
we, in the cities, are buying more with 
our dollar and that we have no reason 
to complain. Our dollar does not pur- 
chase more, when you compare what 
1 hour of factory labor can purchase 
today with what 1 hour of factory labor 
could buy years ago. I want you to re- 
call that the comparison does not take 
into consideration the taxes that we 
have to pay and does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that many people 
are nonfactory workers. We have our 
service trades, our nonfactory workers, 
and our senior citizens living on pen- 
sions who are suffering with the high 
level of consumer prices. 

Despite price supports on wheat, corn, 
and other basic commodities, the small 
farmer must rely in a large measure on 
a nonfarm income to obtain the neces- 
sities of life. Farm income is low, on 
a real basis or on a comparable basis. 
Net farm income in the last 7 years has 
dropped from $14.4 billion to $11 billion. 
The consequences of low farm income 
manifest themselves in the flight from 
the farms, in the decline of small family 
farms, and in the drop of farm employ- 
ment to the extent of 1,374,000. The un- 
employed farmers swell not only the un- 
employment rolls in the rural areas, but 
the relief rolls in the cities. We must, 
therefore, continue our aid to the farm- 
ers of the country. 

I would like to discuss a program 
which the parents of the city have con- 
tact with and can see tangible results. 
I refer to the school lunch program, 
which is of vital importance to the 
school children in the cities and also to 
the schoolchildren in the rural areas. 
This bill provides for an appropriation of 
$110 million cash payments and $45 mil- 
lion obtained from a transfer of section 
32 funds, which as many of you know 
are the funds which are derived from 
receipts from taxes on imports. This 
composite figure of $155 million repre- 
sents an increase of $1,342,752 over last 
year’s appropriation and is designed to 
take care of the 500,000 additional chil- 
dren who have enjoyed and are partici- 
pating in the program since last year. I 
believe that this program has accom- 
plished its objectives of extending the 
market for agricultural food commod- 
ities and to improve the health and well- 
being of the Nation’s schoolchildren by 
providing a well balanced school lunch. 
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In the past 25 years there has been a 
tremendous expansion in school food 
services. In the immediate years ahead, 
there is likely to be further substantial 
expansion. By 1965 it is expected that 
71% million more children will be attend- 
ing elementary and secondary schools, 
pushing total enrollment to the almost 
unbelievable total of almost 47 million. 
As new schools are built and as old ones 
are modernized, more and more school 
facilities will be available to meet the 
growing demand for lunches at school. 
I am pleased to note that the District of 
Columbia has expanded the program 
substantially over last year. 

I am no farmer, I have no farmers in 
my district nor do I have any farms in 
my district except rock gardens and 
small backyard plots. I do not even 
represent those crabgrass weekend 
farmers of suburbia, but I do know and 
I am firmly convinced that in America 
there is an economic unity between the 
man who toils on the farm and the 
worker who labors in industry. 

While I have been asking you to sup- 
port this bill, I want you to know that 
in the administration of the farm pro- 
gram and in its allied fields, everything 
is not going well. The storage problem 
in the United States is a national dis- 
grace and this administration must as- 
sume the blame. Ihave been in the corn 
fields of Illinois, I have studied the 
storage problem in the great State of 
Iowa where more than one-third of the 
corn is stored, I have inquired into the 
storage of wheat, and I state unequivo- 
cally that this administration has been 
wasteful and shamefully prodigal. We 
have Government bins which are 65 
percent utilized. We can build bins 
which would not be costly. The cost to 
the Government for the storage of a 
bushel of grain per year averages about 
642 cents per bushel. Corn has been 
stored since 1952. This administration 
has adopted a policy of storing grains 
in commercial warehouses at a cost of 
1644 cents per bushel per year when 
the cost to the warehousemen is 10 
cents per bushel per year and less. As 
a result of the high profits and prac- 
tices of the Department of Agriculture 
of this administration, men have built 
warehouses with guaranteed storage and 
have recouped their investments within 
a period of 1% years and thereafter 
everything is profit. These are men 
who have never been in the warehouse 
business who render no service except 
dead storage. The administration has 
announced after prodding by the com- 
mittee and after an investigation that it 
will reduce, commencing July 1, 1961, 
storage rates by 19 percent or 3 cents 
per bushel. In 1959 the cost is $481 
million in storage rates. In fiscal year 
1960 it is estimated that it is going to 
cost us $612 million. In 1961, if the 
rates are not reduced, it will cost our 
Government, through the CCC, $700 
million. 

Another major criticism is the disin- 
clination or the reluctance of the ad- 
ministration to use the moth ball fleet 
which we have in the Astoria River in 
the State of Washington, in the Hudson 
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River in the State of New York, and in 
the James River in the State of Virginia. 
We have over 106 ships which can store 
34 million tons of wheat at practically 
no cost, and yet the administration con- 
tinues its ill-advised policy of main- 
taining storage in commercial ware- 
houses. Such a policy must and should 
be discontinued. 

I am very pleased that the committee 
agreed with me on the need for appro- 
priating funds for a soil research center 
to be located in Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N.Y. A Senate report had pre- 
viously recommended that a soil research 
center should be set up either in Penn- 
sylvania or New York. The Department 
of Agriculture notwithstanding the 
Senate recommendation and the’ ad- 
mitted need was disinclined to set up 
such facilities. The committee after 
listening to testimony from both Re- 
publican and Democratic representatives 
from the State of New York allocated 
$325,000 for this research center. We 
know that great benefits to the State 
of New York, the eastern area of the 
United States and to soil conservation 
will result from this appropriation. I 
am delighted to have played a role in 
seeing that a needed and beneficial pro- 
gram was provided for in this appro- 
priation bill. 

I trust that this appropriation bill 
will be approved. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for a question; 
where did the gentleman get the figures 
on the difference in prices between the 
amount paid for Government storage 
and the amount paid for private storage? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. There are figures 
in the record which indicate the cost to 
the Government. In addition to that, 
I have had conversations with the direc- 
tors of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as to the storage charges in Gov- 
ernment-owned bins. They said it cost 
614 cents per bushel per year. They also 
said that the warehouse industry indi- 
cated in certain circumstances the price 
goes up to about 10 cents per bushel per 
year and then goes down to about 6% 
cents. Normally the greater the storage 
the lower the unit cost. However, in the 
case of some of these big grain ware- 
houses, on 750,000 bushels or better, the 
price goes back to 10 cents per bushel 
per year. It does not make sense, but 
these other figures which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has obtained are the 
figures which the warehouse industry 
has submitted in their negotiations and 
are substantially the figures which show 
that after the reduction they still have 
a spread of 314 cents over the maximum 
cost which they say they are spending 
in the storing of this grain. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. This is a very important 
matter as far as my State of Kansas is 
concerned. I know the gentleman wants 
to be absolutely fair about this when he 
points out that the differential in ware- 
housing cost is the difference between 16 
cents and 6 cents, but he should also 
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state that even though that 6 cents cost 
could be proven, or even 11 cents, which 
is the figure the Department of Agri- 
culture furnished to me—he should rec- 
ognize the Government warehouse is not 
charged up with the guarantee of the 
condition of the grain, as a private ware- 
houseman has been. Government stor- 
age is not charged up with the quantity 
measurement that takes into account 
shrinkage, which the private warehouse- 
man has to guarantee to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, nor taxes paid. 
There may have been unjustified earn- 
ings. I am not taking the position that 
16 cents is right, but to be absolutely 
fair the gentleman should admit these 
other costs of private industry do not 
occur to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Under the uni- 
form storage agreement under section 
10, there is a provision where if there is 
spoilage or a danger of deterioration 
they can ask permission to sell it and 
dispose of it so as not to incur a loss. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO, I yield to the 
gentleman. from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. They told us that 
the spoilage of grain and corn in these 
bins is less than a fraction of 1 percent. 
So the amount of spoilage that has taken 
place in these bins is an infinitesimal 
amount. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. So that the 
REcORD may be straight, does the gentle- 
man agree with the figure given by the 
Department of Agriculture, that it costs 
5.1 cents per bushel for storage and you 
get less than two-thirds of a cent for 
shrinkage, so that the cost is over 6 
cents, with this item included. That 
does not include taxes, of course, be- 
cause the Federal Government does not 
pay taxes. But is that correct? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

At this point I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Iowa for the fine 
work that he did and the information he 
elicited during the hearings in Iowa, 
where he showed the trade practice that 
the Government was directing them to 
put into private warehouse. They could 
just as well have put it in the Govern- 
ment bid and paid the private ware- 
house the money for storage and thereby 
saved the matter of moving the grain. 

We have the school lunch appropria- 
tion, $110 million in cash and $45 mil- 
lion by transfer of funds to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 
chairman, 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to say to the 
membership of this House that it is in 
the American tradition for us to have 
on our Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations a member such as the 
gentleman from New York, and I mean 


I yield to my 
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downtown New York. He is a splendid 
lawyer and a tireless worker, who is in- 
terested in the subject. He works un- 
tiringly not only in the committee but 
out in the field, He has more energy 
than most of our members. He has 
contributed greatly to the considerations 
of this subcommittee and he has per- 
formed great services not only on the 
subcommittee but also by his under- 
standing of the problems of the indus- 
trial and city areas. He has brought 
essential balance to this subcommittee, 
which I think is a tribute to the arrange- 
ment which put him on this subcommit- 
tee. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SANTANGELO] has done a great serv- 
ice on this committee, a great service; 
and I am glad to say so. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman 
comment on the question whether or not 
grain stored in any of the ships in the 
mothball fleet would deteriorate, being 
in ships that are in the water? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The informa- 
tion which I have is that they will not 
deteriorate. Corn cannot be stored in 
the mothball fleet, but we can without 
any difficulty store the wheat. The proof 
of the pudding is in the storage. They 
have about 30 ships which are full, but 
they have 86 which are empty, and they 
will not use them. I say we should use 
those ships. They will not spoil if the 
grain is put in the mothball fleet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to raise at this point some of the 
questions that I raised in the full com- 
mittee in reference to the report and, 
more specifically, the various charts at 
the conclusion of the report that are a 
summary of the appropriations and au- 
thorizations made for the current fiscal 
year, the budget estimate for fiscal 1961, 
the amount recommended in the bill for 
1961, and then a comparison of the bill 
before us with the 1960 amounts and 
the 1961 estimates. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
knows, in the full committee I raised a 
question or two about how the commit- 
tee report handled the contingency 
funds in the compilations at the conclu- 
sion of the written part of the report. 
As the gentleman from Mississippi 
knows, perhaps better than anybody in 
the House, it has been a practice for 
some time, I believe, that we have con- 
tingencies in this bill that are handled a 
little differently than contingencies in 
other appropriation acts. It is my 
understanding in this report on the bill 
that we have $100 million in contingen- 
cies for the REA loan authorization, $50 
million for the electrification part and 
$50 million for the telephone part. In 
addition there is a $40 million contin- 
gency in the loan authorization portion 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 
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Now, as I look at the charts in the 
committee report I do not see those con- 
tingency funds, which total $140 million, 
as being included in the tabulation. 
They are footnoted at the bottom of the 
various pages in the report. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
correct. That is the way the report is 
written. I would like to indicate, with 
the gentleman’s permission, the reason- 
ing of the committee. We have carried 
this for a number of years. For in- 
stance, for fiscal year 1960 we had $180 
million loan authorization for the 
Farmers Home Administration and $20 
million in the contingency fund. Last 
year they sent us a budget recommenda- 
tion for $140 million. We had to in- 
crease it because of the demand for 
loans. 

Here again the gentleman refers to 
our conversation in the whole committee. 
Now, here is our reasoning, and if the 
gentleman reads the report, he will un- 
derstand it, and I think anybody else who 
reads the report will understand it, so 
I do not think there is a problem for any- 
body to find out what the situation is. 
In our report we spell it out and in our 
tabulations we spell it out. Here is the 
reason we doit. If we put the amount 
plus the contingency in one bill, it would 
leave us where we were exceeding the 
budget. If we put it as we have, the 
budget has to increase itself, in which 
case we and the budget are still together. 

Now, it is a matter of opinion. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s statement, but 
I say flatly and unequivocally that we 
do make it possible for them to increase 
the loan authority in line with what the 
gentleman said, but they can do it only 
if the Budget Bureau approves it. And, 
again, if the Budget Bureau approves it, 
they have increased the budget. So, 
that is our reason. 

Mr. FORD. May I just point out what 
appears to me to be certain inconsisten- 
cies in the report: 

First. In the 1960 column, under REA, 
the $136 million figure does not include 
the $25 million contingency amount for 
electrification, apparently, because it was 
not released by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Second. On the other hand, the 1960 
REA figure of $104 million for telephone 
does include the $25 million contingency 
provided as indicated by footnote 10, ap- 
parently because it was used. 

Third. In the 1960 column under 
Farmers Home Administration the con- 
tingency amount of $20 million is in- 
cluded in the table and totals as indi- 
cated by footnote 7, apparently because 
it was used. 

Fourth. But in the 1961 committee bill 
column which should represent the 
amounts recommended, none of the fig- 
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ures included the contingencies totaling 
$140 million as disclosed by footnotes 8 
and 9. 

In consequence both the totals for 
the 2 years and the comparisons tend 
to be inconsistent in that they do not 
factually disclose the full amounts pro- 
vided or recommended either in the 
tabulation or the footnotes. 

Five. As a matter of fact, the argu- 
ment that 1960 funds were not used can- 
not be wholly accurate as a statement 
until after June 30, because we are still 
in fiscal year 1960. 

Another point that I think ought to 
be discussed is this. I understand that 
in eight instances throughout the bill 
items are reappropriated out of fiscal 
1960 for utilization in fiscal 1961. For 
example, on page 6 the language is as 
follows: 

And any unexpended balances of funds 
transferred under this head in the next 
preceding fiscal year shall be merged with 
such transferred amounts. 


Is there any idea from the hearings 
how much is involved in that instance 
or in any of the other eight instances? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that that is an emergency 
fund which is carried to meet emer- 
gency outbreaks of animal diseases and 
it has saved us many times. We can- 
not tell in advance how much demand 
there may be on it. We tried to restore 
the fund so that they can have it. 

The gentleman will remember the 
emergency outbreak among hogs sev- 
eral years ago. We have had a num- 
ber of such instances. Also we had the 
foot-and-mouth disease emergency. 
There is no way actually to know, so 
we cannot give exact figures. Agri- 
culture, goodness knows, is charged with 
so much. If we charged them with 
something last year that they did not 
use, I think it is sound to bring it for- 
ward instead of counting it against both 
years. Be that as it may, as bad as this 
bill is to handle, if we have handled it 
satisfactory except for the points the 
gentleman has raised, I think we have 
done a wonderful job. 

Mr. FORD. I know it is a tough job 
and the gentleman works hard at his 
responsibility as chairman of the sub- 
committee. But I think that in these 
instances where you are reappropriating 
1-year funds for the next fiscal year we 
ought to have some information as to 
what the amount may be. All of the 
departments, to my knowledge, do make 
a forecast of what their unexpended, 
unobligated balances will be at the end 
of the fiscal year. Is there anything in 
the hearings which would give us at least 
their estimates of what these totals 
might be? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The hearings will 
disclose that. Except for this emer- 
gency matter, we could supply the fig- 
ures as to what the carry-over would be. 
In the soil bank, for instance, we brought 
forward $30 million. Last year when 
this bill was up everybody was upset 
because of how much money was in there 
for the soil bank. Agriculture took all 
of that wave of publicity about it. Then 
it developed that they did not spend it. 
If that money had lapsed, if it had not 
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been brought forward again we would 
have been charged with that this year. 
So, putting the two together, it would 
have left Agriculture in just that much 
worse shape in the public eye. So we 
thought it well to bring it forward, show- 
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ing that last year we did not go all the 
way with it and we will use it next year. 
We have explained it in every instance. 

Mr. FORD. I think it is true that 
when you reappropriate like this and 
you do not know exactly the amounts, it 
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tends to some fiscal irresponsibility in 
the Department, particularly when they 
are 1-year funds, 

The following chart or table is included 
to explain in detail several of the points 
which I have discussed: 


Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 1961—Revised comparative statement of appropriations for 1960 and estimates and amounts 


Appropriations (p. 51 committee report) - -.-.------------- 
Loan authorizations (p. 52, committee report)....-..-.---- 


Subtotal, appropriations and authorizations, per report table._.......-.---- 


REA loan authorization ‘‘ contingencies” __..--.-.---- 
FHA loan authorization ‘‘contingency’’....--...------ 


Appropriations, Budget 
1960 estimate, 
Diceu ads Cacnseseeenaee $4, 665, 643, 551 $4, 135, 263, 190 
i ec fates acta tas mates , 000, 367, 000, 000 
5, 131, 643, 551 4, 502, 263, 190 
aneeaewiawkoce ance SS COE CUNT. so ceictundeucs 
icin saa eg thiowmtngtge ince SE, CU IE io cannavcewsnecse 
bees ae eee ne aie 5, 156, 643, 551 4, 502, 263, 190 


Total, appropriations and authorizations......---..- 


recommended in bill for 1961 





Bill compared with— 

Recommended |__ ss 
in bill 
for 1961 1960 1961 
appropriations estimates 

$3, 964, 781, 500 —$700, 862, 051 1—$170, 481, 690 
417, 000, 000 —49, 000, 000 +50, 000, 000 
4, 381, 781, 500 —749, 862, 051 1—120, 481, 690 
oa 100, 000, 000 2-+-75, 000, 000 +100, 000, 000 
ee 40, 000, 000 3+-40, 000, 000 +40, 000, 000 
4, 521, 781, 500 —634, 862, 051 +19, 518, 310 





1 Some of this committee reduction in new appropriations requested for 1961 is 
offset by reappropriation for 1961 of prior year balances that otherwise would 


revert to the Treasury. 


2 Contingency amounts of $50,000,000 authorized for 1960 (Public Law 86-80); 
$25,000,000 for 1 program only reflected on p. 52 of committee report; contingency 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNA- 
HAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
there are several items in this agricul- 
tural appropriations bill for 1961 about 
which I should like to speak very 
briefly. 

The first of these is the agricultural 
conservation program—a program which 
I believe to be the very backbone of this 
Nation’s soil and water conservation 
effort. 

I strongly oppose any efforts to effect 
a reduction in the ACP for 1961. 

I oppose any such effort because I 
firmly believe that it would be a step 
backwards—a backward step this Nation 
cannot afford. 

Soil is this Nation’s greatest natural 
resource. It is from the soil that we de- 
rive our essential food, fiber, and raw 
products. This soil is a part of our 
legacy. We inherited it from our fore- 
bears and we have a sacred obligation 
to pass it along to those who come after 
us. It must be preserved. 

Unlike most natural resources, our 
agricultural resources can be used and 
then at the same time restored and im- 
proved. It takes more skillful manage- 
ment to conserve our soil than for exam- 
ple it does oil, coal, or iron. Fortu- 
nately, though the process of conserving 
soil is a highly complex one, we do know 
how to do it, and have been doing a 
tremendous job in this field. 

Congress has since 1936 recognized its 
responsibility in this area for it has 
wisely provided funds each year for the 
ACP. The original legislation for this 
program provided $500 million; however, 
the funds authorized have varied from 
time to time and in recent years have 
been stabilized at $250 million a year. 

In my opinion, this voluntary cost- 
sharing type of conservation program is 
the very incentive needed to encourage 
farmers to carry out the necessary con- 
servation practices on their lands. Be 
cause of the present price squeeze the 
farmer is not able to perform these 
measures if it were not for the ACP. 


Not only is it in the interest of our 
farm families now living on the farms 
but for the conservation of the soil for 
future generations, that I feel no cuts 
must be made in appropriations for this 
program. The ACP has and should 
continue to play an important and es- 
sential role in preserving this natural 
heritage for us. 

While records for the 1959 program 
are not yet available, it appears that 
ACP will total about the same nationally 
as in 1958. The following are some ac- 
complishments under the 1958 ACP 
which I feel point out significantly that 
the ACP is obtaining the maximum 
amount of conservation on the Nation’s 
farms per tax dollar invested: 

ACP assisted in applying soil and 
water conservation practices on 1,083,706 
farms and ranches. The average amount 
of assistance per farm was $200. 

ACP assisted in establishing nearly 
2% million acres of conservation cover. 
In addition to protecting the land, this 
conservation cover keeps land out of in- 
tensive crop production for at least 5 to 
7 years and, in some cases, permanently. 

Assisted in seeding almost 1% million 
acres of additional rotation grass or 
legume seedings for soil protection. 
This keeps the land from producing sur- 
plus crops for at least 2 or 3 years. 

Assisted in planting a third of a mil- 
lion acres of trees for forestry purposes 
which permanently retired these acres 
from field crops and pasture. 

And ACP assisted in improving 1,800,- 
000 acres of grass and legume cover on 
farmland to extend its lifespan for con- 
servation purposes. Much of this land, 
otherwise, would likely have been shifted 
sooner to more intensive use. 

The effect of these shifts in land use 
is cumulative. The practices established 
will stay on and protect the land for 
periods ranging from the length of a 
rotation to permanently. 

Of course, grass and tree cover are 
only part of the conservation invest- 
ments farmers made with the ACP in 
1958. Some of the other measures es- 
tablished with ACP cost-sharing in- 


amounts of $100,000,000 recommended for 1961 not reflected on p. 52; true comparison 
of 1961 bill with 1960 act, +-$50, 000, 000. 

3 Contingency amount of $20,000,000 authorized for 1960 reflected on p. 52 of com- 
mittee report; contingency amount of $40,000, 
on p. 52; true comparison of 1961 bill with 1960 act, +$20,000,000. 


000 recommended for 1961 not reflected 


cluded over 63,000 water storage reser- 
voirs and nearly 5,000 miles of water 
diversions and spreaders; 54,000 acres of 
permanent sod waterways and nearly 
856,000 acres terraced; almost a half 
million acres of stripcropping and nearly 
124 million acres of drainage for con- 
servation farming and 14% million acres 
of cropland tilled for temporary pro- 
tection against wind and water erosion. 

The need for the ACP in Missouri has 
been demonstrated repeatedly in past 
years by the response from farmers de- 
siring to participate in the program. 
Under the 1958 ACP in my State, more 
than 43,000 farmers received cost-shar- 
ing assistance through the 114 Missouri 
County ASC offices amounting to a total 
of more than $10 million which means 
they contributed at least that much 
more out of their own pockets to carry 
out these conservation measures. 

Improved grass and legume cover was 
established on 120,458 acres. 

ACP assisted in installing terraces to 
control erosion and runoff on more than 
30,000 acres and over 500 miles of diver- 
sion ditches and dikes to divert runoff 
were constructed. In conjunction with 
this, 709 mechanical outlets were in- 
stalled as protection against erosion on 
these structures. 

Drainage practices, such as open and 
closed tile drains and shaping and grad- 
ing, were performed on more than 157,- 
000 acres to dispose of excess water. 

To improve grassland management, 
3,528 livestock reservoirs were built. 

ACP assisted farmers in establishing 
137,146 acres of vegetative cover for 
winter protection from erosion and en- 
couraged them to seed over 21,000 acres 
of cover to protect cropland throughout 
the crop year. 

During that year, farmers were as- 
sisted with the application of liming ma- 
terial on 408,305 acres to insure an ade- 
quate vegetative cover for conservation 
purposes. 

We in Missouri are proud of the steps 
farmers are taking to help conserve the 
natural resources of our Nation. How- 
ever, much credit must be given to the 
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ACP which encourages them to perform 
the needed conservation measures on 
their farms. 

Another aspect of this appropriations 
bill which is of particular interest to me, 
Mr. Chairman, is the grants-in-aid to 
the State experimental stations. This 
is badly needed for forestry research, 
soil and water conservation research, and 
research in other fields of agricultural 
industry. 

Most of the appropriation for this ac- 
tivity does, however, go to the field of 
forestry and related fields. 

The State Legislature in Missouri last 
May made an appropriation of $80,000 
for the biennium for the forest survey. 
This work, of course, is being carried on 
in cooperation with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. Recently the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station approved a 
new full-time research position on the 
staff of the school of forestry, even 
though the increase in funds of agricul- 
tural research was relatively modest for 
this biennium. This position will be 
filled by a man who will devote full-time 
research in wood technology and prod- 
ucts which is felt will be a tremendous 
help to the wood-using industries of Mis- 
souri. The annual cost of this position 
will be around $15,000 and it is men- 
tioned to indicate the support which the 
State has been giving to the research 
program in the school of forestry. There 
is a need for strengthening of forest re- 
search in the forestry schools in order 
that these schools may be in a strong 
position to turn out better trained sci- 
entists for the future and in order that 
the State experiment stations may carry 
their proper share of the research activi- 
ties in forestry. 

I urge support of this program by the 
Federal Government. 

Another aspect of this agriculture ap- 
propriations bill which is of concern to 
me also, Mr. Chairman, relates to the 
program of plant quarantine. It has 
come to my attention that our present 
quarantine forces are so thinly spread 
out that we do not have adequate pro- 
tection from foreign plant and animal 
pests. I feel that this program is of 
vital importance in safeguarding agri- 
culture in this Nation. If this program 
is to be effective, it must form a tight 
line of defense at all ports of entry. Be- 
cause of the increase in the number of 
ports, in part brought about by the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and 
the increase in traffic at these ports, ade- 
quate funds are needed to expand this 
much needed protective facility of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to appropriation for REA 
and RTA other aspects of this legislation 
of interest to the people of my district 
are the request for funds to eradicate 
brucellosis, and funds for the school 
lunch program. Having been a public 
school administrator for several years I 
know firsthand the values of the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
NAaTCHER]. 
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Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Ap- 
propriations Committee once again 
brings to the floor of the House, for your 
approval, the annual appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

It has been a pleasure serving with 
our chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
and the other members of this subcom- 
mittee. We were ably assisted by our 
executive secretary, Mr. Ross P. Pope. 

For fiscal year 1961 we recommend 
$1,294,647,500 for regular activities, $1,- 
226,500,000 for restoration of capital im- 
pairment, $1,443,634,000 for reimburse- 
ment for special activities, $417 million 
for loan authorizations under the con- 
trol and direction of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and $369,670,- 
000 for permanent authorizations. 

For the Agriculture Research Service, 
we recommend appropriations totaling 
$141,507,000; $67,934,000 of this amount 
is for research; $52,011,000 is for plant 
and animal disease and pest control; 
$21,562,000 is for meat inspection. 

TOBACCO RESEARCH 


The need for additional research in 
tobacco was clearly established during 
the hearings. Less research has been 
done on the mechanization of tobacco 
production than for other major crops 
and work methods used in tobacco pro- 
duction are still almost entirely manual. 
At the present time between 400 and 500 
hours of human labor are required to 
produce and harvest an acre of tobacco. 
Total farm labor requirements for the 
1,154,000-acre crop represents equivalent 
full employment for some 1,920,000 
people for 300 8-hour days per year. 
Tobacco is grown on a total of approxi- 
mately 1,154,000 acres in 22 States and 
is a major source of income in 8 of these 
States. Total production of tobacco in 
1959 was about 1,800 million pounds 
which brought over $1 billion cash in- 
come to producers. About 750,000 farm 
families are engaged in the production 
of tobacco. The number of hours re- 
quired to produce an acre of tobacco has 
changed very little over the past 50 years. 
Labor requirements for other major 
crops, on the other hand, have been 
strikingly reduced. Tobacco taxes total 
a little over $24 billion annually to the 
support of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments; $1.7 billion goes into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and this does not include 
indirect taxes. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the income tax in 1913, for 
many years the second largest return to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau came from 
the impost of manufactured tobacco and 
related taxes. 

From time to time, we have been in- 
formed that we are pricing ourselves out 
of the foreign markets. Accepting this 
view during the present session of the 
86th Congress, we passed H.R. 9664. 
Under this legislation the parity price 
for tobacco was tied to the 1959 level. 
The purpose of this bill is to prevent 
the operation of the present parity 
formula from pushing the support price 
on tobacco beyond limits which the to- 
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bacco industry believes to be reasonable 
at present general price levels. Under 
the terms of this bill, the tobacco sup- 
port level for 1960 will be the same as in 
1959 and in subsequent years the sup- 
port price will be adjusted from the 1959 
level in direct proportion to the change 
in the parity index, using the previous 
3 years moving average as a base. 
Tobacco is one of the most important 
cash crops in America. In terms of cash 
receipts from the sale of crops in the 
United States, tobacco in 1958 was ex- 
ceeded in value by only four crops: 
i aa $2, 253, 000, 000 
1, 928, 000, 000 
1, 412, 000, 000 
1, 117, 000, 000 
1, 007, 000, 000 
569, 000, 000 
2S See 373, 000, 000 


Only recently the Common Market 
countries entered into an agreement 
which places a 30 percent ad valorem 
tax on our tobacco. This tax does not 
apply to the tobacco produced in the 
six Common Market countries, and cer- 
tainly is not only restrictive but is an 
unreasonable tax which has for its pur- 
pose, complete exclusion of our tobacco 
for the next 10 years. In addition, we 
know that 60 countries in the world 
have, during the past few years, in- 
creased their import duties on tobacco. 
Our own subcommittee, in its travels in 
the Pacific and Far East from October 23 
to December 10, 1959, discovered some of 
the problems confronting tobacco today. 
In the report of the Agriculture Sub- 
committee’s trip we have the following 
statement: 

We also visited the La Suerta Tobacco Co. 
in Manila to observe manufacturing proc- 
esses and discuss use of American tobacco, 
While American tobacco is generally pre- 
ferred, tobacco manufacturers are unable to 
get all they want because of a government 
program now in effect favoring local pro- 
duction of tobacco. 


The tobacco industry is undergoing 
scientific and technological changes that 
have so significantly affected agriculture 
as a whole that it is now necessary to 
step up our research program for this 
commodity. 

Certain increases for research were 
approved from 1953 through 1959. For 
livestock and products, we approved in- 
creases totaling $7,894,000. For cereal 
and forage, increases totaling $3,733,000 
were approved and for cotton and other 
fabrics, we approved increases totaling 
$2,150,000. Increases for research during 
this period of time for wool and mohair 
totaled $715,000 and for major crops, 
$295,000. Increases for tobacco re- 
search from 1953 through 1960 totaled 
only $293,000. Increases totaling $1,- 
015,000 were approved for oil seeds and 
$100,000 was approved for naval stores. 
Nine hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
dollars in increases for new crops was 
approved and $900,000 was approved for 
crop and livestock protection. From 
1953 to 1960 we approved increases for 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables totaling 
$2,045,000. Research increases for all 
other crops during this period of time 
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totaled $478,000 and $6,102,000 was ap- 
proved for forestry. 

While the hearings were under way, the 
State of Kentucky, through its legisla- 
ture, appropriated $1 million for use in 
construction of an agricultural tobacco 
research center and in addition, appro- 
priated $50,000 to be used in tobacco re- 
search. Ordinarily, in setting up a re- 
search program or expanding programs, 
it becomes necessary to have a research 
laboratory building. With few excep- 
tions, the Federal Government must bear 
the cost of the building as well as the 
equipment and other facilities neces- 
sarily required for research and for a 
research center. Since I have been a 
member of the subcommittee, some 9 or 
10 laboratories have been constructed 
out of Federal funds, and, at no time 
has any State constructed a research 
center for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The laboratories constructed 
have cost the Federal Government from 
$500,000 to several million dollars each. 

Tobacco pays its own way and cer- 
tainly adequate funds should be appro- 
priated for research at this time. Our 
committee recommends an increase of 
$250,000 for tobacco research. This 
amount will be used in conjunction with 
the $1 million for the research center 
and the additional sum of $50,000 for to- 
bacco research mentioned above and will 
be used for planning, locating, con- 
structing, and equipping of appropriate 
greenhouses with humidity and tempera- 
ture control, and for appropriately 
equipping the special laboratories for 
tobacco research in the new center. 
Power, light, steam, and water lines and 
compressed air facilities must be installed 
for the greenhouses and for outlying field 
facilities. Machinery and shop equip- 
ment will also be supplied for the mecha- 
nization studies. A headhouse will be 
constructed in connection with the 
greenhouses for use in storing soil and 
materials in greenhouse work. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


In 1955, we decided to appropriate a 
small amount for rural development. 
This program attempts to find the means 
whereby rural families of low-income 
Status can be assisted to raise their in- 
come and to enable them to enjoy a level 
of living commensurate with our Ameri- 
can standards. We know that our farmer 
has the right to demand a standard of 
living in keeping with the contributions 
he makes to the national economy. The 
amount expended in the rural develop- 
ment program has produced great bene- 
fits to our people. This is not a handout 
program. It is conceived as an educa- 
tional and technical assistance program 
where agencies and organizations band 
together in a group to serve people of a 
community, county, or area. The three 
Pilot counties in Kentucky are Butler, 
Metcalfe, and Elliott. 

BRUCELLOSIS 

During the past few months, I have 
received a great many letters from farm- 
ers throughout this country requesting 
that our brucellosis eradication program 
be stepped up instead of slowed down. 
The Department recommended $15 mil- 
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lion for the brucellosis program, and we 
have increased this amount to $19 
million. 
TRADE BARRIERS 

Along with our many problems con- 
cerning agriculture in this country, we 
are faced with the problem of removing 
foreign trade restrictions against our ag- 
ricultural commodities. It makes no dif- 
ference how much time we spend on 
merchandising; we are simply helpless if 
the trade policies of our friends abroad 
permit our products only limited access 
to their markets. It is imperative that 
we continue our negotiations with other 
countries seeking to obtain lower tariffs 
on our commodities. Today we face 
stronger competition abroad than at any 
time during the history of this country. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


In our REA program, we now have 
about 4,590,000 consumers on REA fi- 
nanced lines. We have some 1,426,000 
miles of lines throughout 47 of the States 
at the present time. About 9544 percent 
of the farms, ranches, and rural estab- 
lishments of this country have the ad- 
vantage of central station electric power 
and about one-half of these installations 
are served by borrowers from REA. In 
considering our REA program in the fu- 
ture, we must keep in mind that this 
system serves a national territery. The 
average number of consumers per mile is 
only about three and one-tenth and a 
large number of cooperatives average 
less than two consumers to a mile. Due 
to the fact that the cooperatives are op- 
erating in such thin territories, the 
amount of equity REA borrowers have 
accumulated is exceedingly low. Ac- 
cording to recent reports, 50 percent of 
the rural electric systems have less than 
20 percent equity in their facilities. The 
budget authorizations for our REA Ad- 
ministration total $110 million for elec- 
trification, and $80 million for rural 
telephone service. To each amount, we 
have added a contingency of $50 million. 

RESEARCH 


Our agricultural research program is 
one of the most important programs that 
we have today. This program must be 
geared to the problems now confronting 
American agriculture and be able to meet 
the problems in the future. A construc- 
tive research program should reduce 
waste and losses and improve efficiency 
of production. An adequate research 
program must also improve processing, 
marketing, and consumption. It should 
be able to develop new and improved 
crops and products and expand our mar- 
kets for sale of our commodities. An 
adequate research program provides im- 
proved nutrition and better living for 
rural and urban people. We musi ex- 
pand our agricultural research program 
in order to meet the objectives which I 
have just enumerated. It is a recognized 
fact that the research facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
State agricultural experiment stations 
are overcrowded and the majority need 
modernization at the present time. We 
must have modern, up-to-date facilities 
in order to meet the agricultural re- 
search needs confronting us today. In 
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addition to buildings required for re- 
search laboratories, we must also have 
the necessary personnel, properly 
trained and skilled in the sciences to 
carry on our research program. Today, 
we must compete with private industry 
to obtain the necessary scientists to carry 
out our research program. Certainly 
second-rate scientists should not be a 
part of our research program and, there- 
fore, we must be prepared to compete 
with private industry for skilled person- 
nel in this program. It is true that our 
agricultural research funds have in- 
creased over the years, but the results 
justify the amounts expended. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE AND CORPS OF ENGI- 
NEERS’ CIVIL WORKS PROGRAM 
Twenty-five years ago we started our 
national soil and water conservation pro- 
gram. This program has had a tre- 
mendous impact upon American agri- 
culture, and in my opinion it will be 
just as important in the year 1970 as 
it is at the present time. We have 
enough good land left in this country to 
keep us prosperous and well fed if we 
conserve and improve it. Today, we 
have more than 2,900 organized soil 
conservation districts. Soil conserva- 
tion districts, which began 25 years ago 
as merely an experiment in local self- 
government, have demonstrated their 
value and now include 95 percent of the 
Nation’s farms and ranches. Our peo- 
ple generally support our soil and water 
conservation program. This program 
has accomplished a great deal and mil- 
lions of acres which were decreasing in 
value as a result of erosion have been 
restored to productive capacity. Many 
sections of our country which were here- 
tofore subject to flood damage now are 
free from that danger. The provision 
for local conservation districts with 
local control and direction is the best 
way to achieve maximum results in con- 
servation. We have every reason to be 
proud of our soil and water conserva- 
tion program. This service is one of the 
great achievements of our present-day 
Government. Soil conservation means 
as much to my home State as to any 
State in the Union, and our soil con- 
servation program, together with our 
Corps of Engineers, flood control, and 
navigation projects are producing re- 
sults in Kentucky. Our farmers are 
remaining on the farms and, for the first 
time in a number of years, Kentucky 
will show an increase in population. We 
have 122 soil conservation districts in 
120 counties in Kentucky with over 
86,000 farms participating in this pro- 
gram. Conservation problems become 
more complex as population growth and 
technology brings about intensive uses 
and competition for our land and water. 
The estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for conservation 
operations totaled $82,882,000 and we 
recommend an increase of $250,000, 
making a total of $83,132,000. We rec- 
ommend $32 million for watershed pro- 
tection instead of the budget request of 
$27,750,000. For flood prevention, we 
recommend $18 million instead of the 
amount requested by the Department of 
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Agriculture of $15 million. For our Soil 
Conservation Service, we make recom- 
mendations totaling $143,132,000 which 
is an increase of $7,500,000 over the 
amount requested by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This year will be the 137th year that 
Congress has appropriated funds for the 
Corps of Engineers’ civil works program. 
Flood control, as we know it today, 
started in 1924 when Congress appro- 
priated $75,000 for the removal of snags 
in the Ohio River. In 1928 Congress au- 
thorized a flood control project in the 
Mississippi River Valley. The flood con- 
trol program began on a nationwide 
basis in 1936 when Congress passed the 
first major Flood Control Act. 

In 1824 Congress gave the Corps of 
Engineers responsibility for developing a 
system of roads, canals, and waterways. 
At this time the big problem was trans- 
portation, and the Corps of Engineers 
concentrated on making our inland wa- 
terways and inland and coastal harbors 
usable. Floods became of great concern 
as each year the towns and cities suf- 
fered loss of lives and heavy property 
damage. If, at this time, we had had a 
good constructive soil conservation pro- 
gram underway we would not have ex- 
perienced this difficulty. 

Today we have completed 525 flood 
control projects and we have 2,800 active 
Corps of Engineers projects. In addi- 
tion, we have 1,565 miles of embank- 
ments along the main stem of the Mis- 
sissippi. We have 23,000 miles of im- 
proved waterways and 500 harbors in 
this country today. The Great Lakes 
navigation system, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the Mississippi River and the Ohio 
River are only a few of the main inland 
waterways. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Our greatest asset is our schoolchil- 
dren. We recommend $110 million for 
fiscal year 1961 and, in addition, we 
recommend the transfer of $45 million 
from section 32 funds to be used to pur- 
chase meats and other foods necessary 
for our schoolchildren’s lunches. This 
will provide a minimum of $155 million 
for fiscal year 1961. According to tes- 
timony received by our committee, this 
program served an average of over 10.7 
million schoolchildren during the 1959 
school year, and with 30 percent of the 
Nation’s 39,480,000 schoolchildren pro- 
vided with noonday meals. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


Our extension service has been of great 
benefit to the American farmer and 
especially so in the State of Kentucky. 
Funds appropriated for this program are 
used to supplement funds appropriated 
by State, county, and local governments 
for the employment of county agents, 
home demonstration agents, 4-H agents, 
and State specialists who, in turn, bring 
into force additional programs of the 
Department of Agriculture. The exten- 
sion agents and the entire service in 
Kentucky is composed of dedicated peo- 
ple who are rendering a great service. 
We have succeeded in securing salary in- 
creases for our extension agents in Ken- 
tucky during the past 3 years and every 
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effort will be made to see that our exten- 

sion agents are provided with adequate 

salaries. We recommend a total of $66,- 

335,000 for our extension service. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, each year 4% million 
farm operators decide what % produce 
on the Nation’s 400 million acres of crop 
land and 700 million acres of pasture. 
We know that our rural people must 
make many adjustments in order to keep 
their operations on a sound foundation. 
Today, more than at any time in the 
past, the business of farming demands 
the application of the most recent de- 
velopments in science. We must keep in 
mind that agriculture is an industry that 
changes rapidly. Such changes create 
new problems for our farmers. 

Our committee recommends this bill 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I feel con- 
strained to make certain comments in 
connection with H.R. 12117, the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. 

As my colleagues well know I have been 
strongly opposed to the present farm 
subsidy bill and indeed have been forth- 
right in speaking against Government 
acreage and price controls which con- 
stitute in my opinion the costliest failure 
in our domestic history. 

I expect later on to vote against this 
appropriation bill as I have voted against 
agricultural bills in the past as a per- 
sonal protest against the present pro- 
gram. How anyone can justify spending 
approximately $4 billion per annum on 
the farm fiasco is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Certainly President Eisenhower was 
never more right than when he stated 
recently that in no domestic area do we 
have a more obvious need for corrective 
action than in agriculture. 

Let me hasten to say that it is the 
farmers who have the chief source of 
complaint. They are the ones who suf- 
fer under the existing Federal program. 
I think they have a right to look to the 
Congress for corrective action. 

Briefly I want to discuss various pro- 
posals to effect relief. I point up fre- 
quently the distressing fact that Govern- 
ment surpluses, even after the huge re- 
cent transactions for wheat disposal un- 
der Public Law 480, will represent a cost 
to the taxpayer of more than $9 billion 
with an annual storage charge in excess 
of $1 million a day. But in all honesty I 
must say the Farm Bureau has been 
practical in recommending a plan to 
move away from controls—rather than 
to abruptly terminate the program. I 
will go along with that general policy. 

James Patton, the president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, however, a 
month or so ago offered his solution. I 
absolutely abhor his suggestion, which 
was to license farmers. He suggested 
each licensed farmer should pay 2 per- 
cent yearly of the proceeds of his mar- 
keting to the farm organization of his 
choice—the Grange, Farmers’ Union, or 
Farm Bureau—with the money going to 
promote sales and educate nonfarmers 
at home and abroad about the role of 
the farmer. 
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I wonder how the nonfarmer under 
such brainwashing would end up. But 
as for the sponsor of this plan, Mr. Pat- 
ton was consistent because he said he 
favored a major shift of support for 
schools from local to the Federal level, 
He is for a Federal system. 

We have many suggested solutions that 
go in the same direction as Mr. Patton 
would have us go, but not so far. 

One is the program which I understand 
is favored by two of the Democratic can- 
didates for the Presidential nomination. 
Under it a cartel or sort of central co- 
operative would be set up to control 
prices. The poor consumer I fear would 
assume an awful burden under such a 
monopolistic plan. 

Personally, I think Congress should 
concentrate right now on a solution of 
the wheat situation because it is the most 
pressing. 

Legislation of that nature has been 
introduced. It has been described as a 
new wheat marketing act. My colleagues 
from the wheat-producing areas of 
Washington State, Watt Horan and 
CATHERINE May, are among those who 
sponsor this plan and they tell me it is 
both realistic and constructive. Under 
this wheat bill a national estimate of 
primary use would be established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture—then each 
State would be given an acreage allot- 
ment. Only wheat for human consump- 
tion would be regulated. Seventy-five- 
percent parity would be set as the price 
support level for the annual require- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for restoring our 
farmers to a free enterprise basis and a 
returning to the law of supply and de- 
mand. Granted such action must be by 
degrees to stabilize the economy. 

In the interim the provisions of the 
Horan-May and other bipartisan spon- 
sored wheat marketing bills, it seems to 
me, would be helpful and a step in the 
direction which ultimately I hope will 
come. 

Meanwhile, this legislation would re- 
duce the cost of the program to the tax- 
payers; start an orderly reduction of the 
Government-held surplus and assure 
against disastrously low income levels 
to the wheat producers. 

I hope the House Committee on Agri- 
culture will not report out legislation 
just to invite a political veto. 

Instead, let the House consider a bill 
which has a chance of being enacted 
into law. I will support corrective 
transitional farm legislation similar to 
the Horan-May plan because my able 
colleagues have convinced me of the 
merit of their idea until such time as 
consumption and supply are in closer 
balance. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SuLLIvan]. 

QUESTIONS ON POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for this time in order to obtain 
answers to several questions which occur 
to me about this appropriation bill and 
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its accompanying report, which I think 
will be of great interest to every house- 


e. 

First of all, on poultry inspection, may 
I ask if the additional $500,000 provided 
in the bill for poultry inspection will 
permit the continuous inspection be- 
ginning July 1, as required under the 
Poultry Inspection Act, of food items 
processed from poultry? It is my 
understanding from the officials of the 
Department that an additional $1 mil- 
lion over the current year’s appropria- 
tion would be required for this neces- 
sary function, and I have seen other 
figures showing it would cost anywhere 
from $500,000 to $1 million more. 
Therefore, the question which I have 
very strongly in mind is whether the 
extra $500,000 provided in this bill will 
be enough to allow the Poultry Divi- 
sion to place inspectors on a continuing 
basis in all 300 plants now temporarily 
exempt from inspection because of a 
shortage of trained inspectors but 
which, under the law, must have their 
products continually inspected  be- 
ginning with the coming July 1, and at 
Government expense. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentlewoman, it is my personal judg- 
ment that what is involved is what we 
might interpret continuous inspection to 
be. The committee tried to investigate 
fully this whole matter. It is to some 
degree between the Department and the 
processors as to. protecting public 
health. In no instance have the in- 
spectors in the 200 plants found any- 
thing injurious to the public health, but 
the processors in turn could use the 
stamp of the Department as part of 
their advertising. In fact, 200 out of 
the 300 do that. They definitely would 
like to shift the burden of that cost to 
the Government. The other third would 
like the Government to give them the 
inspection free so that they would be on 
equal terms with the others. 

The Department feels, as I under- 
stand it from their testimony, that 
having the little plants continuously in- 
spected is not necessary to protect the 
public health, but they in turn refuse 
to give the stamp unless they do that in- 
spection. What we do is say to the De- 
partment, “We are giving you that much 
money. Inspect them to the fullest de- 
gree to protect public health, but when 
you do it, go ahead and issue the 
stamp.” 

We thought that was a fair solution 
of the problem instead of meeting it head 
on. Whether you have to repeal the law 
by providing that no funds shall be used, 
or whether you have a lot of inspections 
to get the stamp, so far as the testimony 
is concerned, we thought that this was 
the best solution we could think of, and 
we hope we are right. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will be patient with me 
the law says all processing plants in in- 
terstate commerce must have inspection. 
About 300 have been temporarily ex- 
empted, but beginning July 1 that ex- 
emption expires, Now will he please ex- 
plain the somewhat confusing, technical 
language on page 17, beginning on line 2, 
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dealing with the poultry inspection pro- 
gram. Does that language change exist- 
ing law so far as the requirements of 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act are 
concerned? If it does not change the 
law, why put this language in the bill? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Frankly, I would 
take it that it changes the law by giving 
the Department some say-so about what 
inspection is necessary to protect the 
public health. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If it does change 
the law, as I also believe it does, is it 
proper for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to change the requirements laid 
down for poultry inspection under legis- 
lation drafted by the legislative commit- 
tee on agriculture, and enacted by Con- 
gress several years ago? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If we ask for a rule 
and they grant it, we would have the 
privilege of changing it if we saw fit to 
do so. But, this is, frankly, subject to 
a point of order. We think it is better 
than nothing and this is the best we can 
do. So we have not tried to override 
anybody, but we do think it is the best 
solution that we could think of. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The law says that 
all poultry moving in interstate com- 
merce should be inspected, including 
products made from poultry. This lan- 
guage in the bill on page 17, “Provided, 
That the Department is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make such inspec- 
tion of poultry products processing 
plants as it deems essential to the pro- 
tection of public health and to permit 
the use of appropriate inspection labels 
where it determines from such inspec- 
tion that such plants operate in a man- 
ner which protects the public health, 
and not less than $500,000 shall be 
available for this purpose,’”’ seems to say 
it would now be up to the Secretary in 
his discretion to decide which processed 
products are to be inspected, and under 
what circumstances the Department 
should assign inspectors to such proces- 
sors, and also permits, apparently, some 
substitute seal to be used to attest to 
the wholesomeness of poultry which has 
not actually been inspected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentlewoman 
will yield to me, I must say I have never 
been a stickler about jurisdiction. We 
have so many problems here that if 
somebody were to handle some of them, 
I certainly would not object. The De- 
partment cannot determine which prod- 
ucts are to be inspected, but they can 
determine what inspection is necessary 
to protect the public health. But when 
a legislative committee says that the 
Committee on Appropriations must ap- 
propriate, it looks to me as if some other 
group has probably stepped a little far. 
I think they should inspect, but I think 
it should be for the protection of public 
health and not for the stamp. But if 
they say that they have inspected this 
plant fully and adequately to protect 
the public health, I do not think they 
should be permitted to withhold the 
stamp. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The point I wanted 
to call attention to is this: If it is to be 
only a spot inspection program in plants 
making poultry pies, poultry soups and 
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other products containing poultry, and 
yet anything that goes through that 
processing plant would carry a seal of 
wholesomeness, then I think we are mis- 
leading the housewife in allowing that 
seal to be on the product indicating that 
it has been inspected when it probably 
has not been inspected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know where 
we should end this. But they have been 
inspecting 200 plants and they have not 
found anything that would injure the 
public health and according to the let- 
ters that have been sent to me, they say 
that they pay for it because they want to 
use the stamp because it is a matter ot 
advertising. I do think if the gentle- 
woman would go along with this, we 
can work with this and see if we can re- 
solve the situation. Again I say, only 
one objection and out it would go. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. But under the law, 
all these 300 exempted plants will have 
to be inspected beginning July 1, will 
they not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Unless the other body 
should put in a statement that, not- 
withstanding the legislation, no part of 
these funds can be used for such inspec- 
tion. Then the law would be repealed. 
We do‘not want to do that. We try to 
resolve it by saying that they must in- 
spect, but the inspection must be for the 
purpose of protecting the public health, 
and when you do inspect, to say so. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank my col- 
league very much for his frank answers. 
It is clear to me that the language in 
the proviso in question on page 17 re- 
laxes the strict requirements of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act inso- 
far as that act now requires the in- 
spection of all poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce. The act 
permitted temporary exemption of some 
plants from the inspection requirements 
for the convenience of the Government, 
because it was not considered feasible to 
provide inspectors at the start of 1959 
for every plant in the country subject 
to the act. There was a shortage of 
trained personnel in this field. 

So the act as originally passed allowed 
this temporary exemption for 18 months 
of plants for which inspectors were not 
available. The Secretary choose to use 
this administrative authority to exempt 
from compulsory inspection all plants 
doing further processing of poultry into 
poultry products like soups, pies, and so 
forth, on the assumption that he would 
need all the trained inspectors available 
in January 1959 just to cover all of the 
slaughtering plants. 

The exemptions for the further proc- 
essing plants expire on July 1. The Sec- 
retary has asked Congress to amend the 
law so that he can continue to exempt 
such plants. Congress has not done so. 
In the meantime, many of these further 
processors—200 out of about 300 ex- 
empted plants—have felt it was so im- 
portant to have their products inspected 
for wholesomeness by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that they have paid out of 
their own funds to have their products 
continuously inspected under a volun- 
tary inspection program operated by the 
Department. Under the law, however, 
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they are entitled to the same kind of 
free inspection the slaughtering plants 
receive. 

This bill provides an additional $500,- 
000 to the poultry division to provide in- 
spection at plants processing poultry 
products but the language of the pro- 
viso on page 17 gives the Secretary dis- 
cretionary powers he would not other- 
wise possess after July 1 to exempt par- 
ticular plants from inspection. As I 
understand it, the proviso would permit 
a spot check inspection program, with a 
seal attesting to the wholesomeness of 
poultry products not produced under 
continuous inspection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN] has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, few 
committees of the Congress spend so 
many long hours together as do our ap- 
propriations subcommittees. This is a 
natural consequence of the responsibility 
imposed upon us to examine not only 
every budget request but also the manner 
in which these funds have been and are 
being administered. 

The work is long and arduous but it 
is rewarding because of the great oppor- 
tunities it presents for lasting service and 
because of the associations developed in 
our day-to-day efforts. It is a privilege 
to work with such distinguished Members 
of Congress as JAMIE L. WHITTEN, of Mis- 
sissippi; W1iLL1am H. NATCHER, of Ken- 
tucky; ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, of New 
York; H. Cart ANDERSEN, of Minnesota; 
Watt Horan, of Washington; and RoBERT 
H. MIcHEL, of Illinois. 

TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN 


Every year I serve on the subcomittee, 
I become more and more impressed with 
the ability of our chairman; JAMIE WHIT- 
TEN is an able and conscientious repre- 
sentative of his district and the State of 
Mississippi but he is genuinely interested 
in the problems of all farmers everywhere 
in our country. The friendly and cour- 
teous atmosphere in which we work is 
built upon the mutual respect members 
of the subcommittee have for each oth- 
er’s problems and viewpoints. We do not 
always agree on what is best in every 
situation but we do agree that our com- 
mon goal is a healthy and prosperous 
agriculture sharing in our Nation’s 
growth and progress. 

FARM TROUBLES REMEMBERED 


That agriculture is in trouble today 
is too painfully apparent to need docu- 
mentation. It should not be necessary 
to review in detail that part of our agri- 
cultural history which is remembered so 
clearly by every farmer who lived 
through it. I am speaking of the twen- 
ties and early thirties when failing farm 
prices, forced sales, farm foreclosures, 
bank failures, and dark depression forced 
a mighty Nation to its knees. 

We fought our way back to the great- 
est productive effort the world has ever 
known. It should not be necessary to 
review the basic agricultural laws which 
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madethis recovery and growth possible— 
parity payments and loans, soil conser- 
vation and good farm management, di- 
version of surplus production into foreign 
and domestic channels, crop insurance, 
and credit. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTIES PROMISED HOPE 


We entered the decade of the fifties 
with high hope and reasonable expecta- 
tion that we would continue to go for- 
ward. Instead, we face the sixties with 
confusion and frustration. What has 
happened to us? 

If past is prolog, it is worth our 
while to briefly consider the events and 
policies that went before. In so doing, 
we can penetrate some of the fantastic 
theories and new myths under which the 
realities of recent history have been 
buried. 

NEED REALISTIC APPROACH 

It is true that the farm problem has 
many facets and it is as complex as mod- 
ern agriculture itself. Other segments 
of the economy are complex and face 
immense problems. Seldom, however, do 
we witness the pessimism that has gained 
thought among some agricultural “ex- 
perts” in the mistaken notion that no 
solution is possible. What we need to do 
is look at our problems as realistically 
and with the same hardheaded candor 
practiced by other segments of our econ- 
omy. 

My own recollections go back to the 
beginnings of what has become the mod- 
ern technological revolution in agricul- 
ture. As a small boy, I accompanied 
my father, then the first county agent 
in Minnesota, on some of his field trips. 
I heard him discuss crop rotation with 
the farmers in an area where the prin- 
cipal cash crop was wheat. I heard him 
discuss the need for growing a cultivated 
crop like corn and the advantage of put- 
ting land into legumes to restore humus 
to the soil. This impressed upon me the 
importance of technical know-how in 
farming operations. 

GAS ENGINE AND TRACTOR 


Better farm management, better dis- 
ease control, and the beginning of mech- 
anization expanded total farm output 
and released still other acres for the pro- 
duction of marketable crops. The de- 
velopment of the gasoline engine and the 
tractor together with the improvement 
of management practices created a new 
capacity. 

The demand for production during 
World War I hastened the expansion to 
meet the needs of the world market cut 
off from other producing countries. We 
were prepared for the challenge and met 
it. When the war ended, the level of 
prices received by farmers plunged 43 
percent between 1919 and 1921. 

FARM CONFERENCE OF 1922 


The general scare and heated protests 
finally led President Harding to call a 
national conference on the farm problem 
in 1922. This was the first such meeting 
in history and one of its recommenda- 
tions directed the Congress and the Pres- 
ident to “take steps immediately to re- 
establish a fair exchange value for all 
farm products with that of other com- 
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modities.” It also suggested to farm 
organizations that they survey world 
supply-and-demand factors and “pro- 
pose measures for proper limitation of 
acreage in particular crops.” 

The price drop eventually led to gen- 
eral income consequences, but for the 
farmer the effect was immediate and 
disastrous. No matter where he 
turned, no matter what alternative he 
chose, he was always the victim of lower 
prices and lower income. This meant a 
lower standard of living for himself and 
his family. It meant neglect of health 
and education and neglect of the farm 
itself. 

PRICE OF UNWILLINGNESS 

Those who still today say that govern- 
ment has no place in the economic af- 
fairs of the farmer might well study the 
economics of the twenties. As then, we 
can now try to solve the farm problem 
by an unwillingness to face facts but 
we must expect to reap the same con- 
sequences. 

Who benefited from the unwillingness 
to act and the unconcern of the twen- 
ties? Consumers? A man walking the 
streets out of work does not benefit from 
low prices. Merchants? There were 
so many merchants with so much money 
on the books that any profit in opera- 
tions was wiped out by bad paper. Did 
it help the banks? Look at the foreclo- 
sures of that period. I repeat, who bene- 
fited from the farm depression of the 
twenties? 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILLS VETOED 


When the pressures building up for 
action finally led to efforts by Congress to 
intervene with the McNary-Haugen bills 
of 1927 and 1928, Calvin Coolidge twice 
vetoed them. Despite the shortcomings 
evident to us today and their short- 
sighted view of workable trade relation- 
ships, the bills did represent an attempt 
to act. 

FARM BOARD FAILURE 

The precedent of nonintervention was 
finally broken in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1929 which created a Fed- 
eral Farm Board to stabilize the prices 
of farm products by buying when sup- 
plies were excessive and selling when 
shortages existed. In 3 years, despite the 
sincerity of effort, three-fourths of its 
$500 million appropriation was lost. In 
the face of the most devastating depres- 
sion of all time, that action was too little 
and too late. Prophetically, the Board 
ended operations with a warning that 
withholding supplies from the market 
alone could not stabilize prices unless ac- 
companied by production control. 

To make matters worse, the enact- 
ment of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
totally ignored the importance of a sound 
trade relationship and ruined what for- 
eign markets we had left. Its proponents 
chose to ignore the fact that we came 
out of World War I a creditor nation 
and we needed the two-way street of 
trade to maintain vital markets for the 
abundance of our production. 

DISTRESS SPREADS ACROSS NATION 


Agriculture was left to flounder while 
the depression deepened and the rest of 
the economy tasted the distress already 
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so familiar to farmers. No one who lived 
through that period needs to be remind- 
ed of the suffering and fear that terror- 
ized the nation. 

Sickened by callous inaction in the 
face of such overwhelming poverty, the 
American people swept the Republican 
Administration out of office with a de- 
mand for bold, new action. 

SUPREME COURT KILLS HOPE 


Congress passed the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in the spring of 1933 in an 
effort to establish and maintain a 
“palance between the production and 
consumption of agricultural commod- 
ities.” Using benefit payments as an in- 
ducement to control surplus production, 
the program was later augmented by 
marketing quotas for specified crops. 
When the Supreme Court nullified the 
regulation of production and the process- 
ing tax which helped to support the pro- 
gram in its decision of January 6, 1936, 
many farmers feared that the only re- 
maining hope had been knocked out from 
under them. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX ACT 
OUTLINES PURPOSE 


But within a year Congress responded 
with the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act of 1936 which provided 
means of controlling production and 
provided incentives for conservation of 
our soil by proper plowing, contouring, 
and crop rotation. Its preamble best 
states the new spirit of hope: 

Sec. 7. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Act also to secure, and the 
purposes of this Act shall also include, (1) 
preservation and improvement of soil fer- 
tility; (2) promotion of the economic use 
and conservation of land; (3) diminution of 
exploitation and wasteful and unscientific 
use of national soil resources; (4) the 
protection of rivers and harbors against 
the results of soil erosion in aid of main- 
taining the navigability of waters and water 
courses and in aid of flood control; and (5) 
reestablishment, at as rapid a rate as 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
to be practicable and in the general public 
interest, of the ratio between the purchasing 
power of the net income per person on farms 
and that of the income per person not on 
farms that prevailed during the five-year pe- 
riod August 1909 to July 1914, inclusive, as 
determined from statistics available in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the maintenance of such ratio. The powers 
conferred under sections 7 to 14 inclusive, 
of this Act shall be used to assist voluntary 
action calculated to effectuate the purposes 
specified in this section. Such powers shall 
not be used to discourage the production of 
supplies of foods and fibers sufficient to 
maintain normal domestic human consump- 
tion as determined by the Secretary from 
the records of domestic human consumption 
in the years 1920 to 1929, inclusive, taking 
into consideration increased population, 
quantities of any commodity that were 
forced into domestic consumption by decline 
in exports during such period, current trends 
in domestic consumption and exports of 
particular commodities, and the quantities 
of substitutes available for domestic con- 
sumption within any general class of food 
commodities. In carrying out the purposes 
of this section due regard shall be given 
to the maintenance of a continuous and 
stable supply of agricultural commodities 
adequate to meet consumer demand at prices 
fair to both producers and consumers. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT ACT 
BROADENS PROGRAMS 

To strengthen and broaden the exist- 
ing programs, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 was enacted; the basic 
legislation responsible for the great 
strides in American agriculture. 

It carried forward the principles of the 
Soil Conservation Act of 1935 in en- 
couraging good management of the Na- 
tion’s soil resources—not only, or even 
primarily, for the benefit of farmers but 
for the direct benefit of all future gen- 
erations dependent upon soil for food 
and raw materials. 

TOOLS TO BALANCE PRODUCTION 


Loans, marketing quotas, and parity 
payments were provided as the necessary 
tools to enable the farmer to bring his 
production into closer balance with de- 
mand without complete and total col- 
lapse of income. For the first time, 
farmers themselves were called upon to 
administer their own programs on the 
basis of their own experience and to meet 
their own realistic needs. 

Surplus production was diverted into 
domestic and foreign channels and pro- 
grams to develop new uses for agricul- 
tural products were pushed forward. 

As a further stabilizing effort, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was 
created to provide insurance against loss 
of crops. By 1942, one-fourth of all 
wheat farmers were taking advantage of 
this program. 

REA SPEEDS MECHANIZATION 


Another major contribution to the re- 
covery and expansion of agriculture was 
in the making. Tomorrow we will ob- 
serve the 25th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration by Executive order of President 
Roosevelt on May 11, 1935. Its modest 
beginnings did not foretell the great role 
it was to play in the continuing agricul- 
tural revolution. 

It brought light to the rural home and 
with it the means of further mechaniza- 
tion in farm operations. By the end of 
1936, almost 100 loans were approved 
and we had laid the basis for the labor- 
saving devices which enabled farmwork- 
ers to increase their output during the 
help shortage of the war years ahead. 

The Nation has never seen a finer ex- 
an.ple of cooperation. Farmers worked 
with and through their Government to 
help each other help themselves. 

MET CHALLENGE OF WORLD WAR II 

Our agricultural plant was prepared 
for the great emergencies of World War 
II. Our stockpiles were a godsend to the 
entire free world and our farms were 
geared for the maximum output. The 
labor shortage was met with increased 
mechanization and production efficiency 
made its most spectacular gains. Once 
again American farmers were ready for 
the challenge and met it. Now some are 
saying they met it too well. This grisly 
bit of erroneous hindsight is unworthy 
of comment. 

The world was grateful for our pre- 
paredness as the great breadbasket of 
democracy. 
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Technological advance with its in- 
crease in production efficiency was a sign 
to be welcomed rather than feared. We 
emerged from World War II and the 
Korean conflict with a greatly expanded 
potential to be turned to good or evil. 
We still had within our means the tools 
for a return to orderly production and 
wise use of our resources to meet imme- 
diate world needs while protecting our 
future capacity. Never was the oppor- 
tunity so great. 

END OF DISCREDITED POLICIES? 

We thought we were done once and for 
all with the discarded and discredited 
policies of unhappier days. We thought 
these were forever forgotten in the dis- 
mal files of failure. It seemed unbe- 
lievable that anyone could consciously 
slip into the errors that could only result 
in a repetition of the sad history I have 
briefly recounted here. 

I say to you frankly, Mr. Chairman, we 
failed to anticipate the unaccountable 
stupidity, at worst, or the incredible 
naivete, at best, of the men to whom we 
entrusted the opportunity that was ours. 

DREAMING WITH EISENHOWER 

In this, the twilight of the Eisenhower 
administration, the American farmer 
cannot help but ponder over the 7% 
years which promised a bright dream 
that now seems to be only another night- 
mare. 

If he is a corn farmer, he can recall 
how confidently he approached a new 
day at a time when all seemed well. At 
the plowing matches at Kasson, Minn., 
he had heard a great general who was a 
candidate for President promise: 

And here, and now, without any “ifs” or 
“puts,” I say to you that I stand behind— 
and the Republican Party stands behind— 
the price-support laws now on the books. 
This includes the amendment to the Basic 
Farm Act, passed by votes of both parties in 
Congress, to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on basic commodities at 90 percent 
of parity. 

PLEDGES REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Whatever misgivings this farmer may 
have had when he recalled the disastrous 
farm policies of the Hoover administra- 
tion were quickly dismissed by this new 
candidate. In Brookings, S. Dak., he 
spoke not only for himself but for his 
party when he said: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100 percent of parity, with the guarantee in 
price supports of 90. 


SECRETARY OFFERS ASSURANCES 

It seemed a great day on the farm, a 
bright and cloudless day without threat 
of impending storm. The farmer could 
relax with his family in the satisfaction 
of a hard day’s labor done. The sunset 
promised a peaceful night and a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Any doubts about the new Secretary 
of Agriculture seemed to be dispelled 
when he said firmly in St. Paul: 

Our agricultural policy should aim to ob- 


tain in the marketplace full parity prices of 
farm products and parity incomes for farm 
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people that farmers will have freedom to 
operate efficiently and to adjust their pro- 
duction to changing consumer demands in 
an expanding economy. 

GOLDEN PROMISES DISTURBED 


Surely these golden promises would 
mean a bright, new day for agriculture. 
The farm programs that had helped him 
to pull himself up from the mires of de- 
pression would not only be continued 
but they would be improved. With his 
son home from Korea, the farmer could 
look forward to a peaceful world of grow- 
ing markets that could only mean pros- 
perity for his family and well-being for 
the Nation. 

This was a time to sleep well and en- 
joy the dream of better things yet to 
come. A new voice interrupted this 
fantasy with a warning that the postwar 
level of prosperity in agriculture was “a 
dream world, and no one expected it to 
last.” It came from Don Paarlberg, one 
of the chief architects of the new farm 
policy, in a speech at West Millbury, 
Mass. 

FARMER RELUCTANT TO DOUBT 

Our corn farmer drove the troubled 
thought from hismind. The gains made 
on his farm were real gains and certainly 
no one would seriously suggest a re- 
turn to the dog-eat-dog economics that 
fed the farm depression. He re- 
membered burning corn in his stoves be- 
cause it was cheaper than coal. He re- 
membered the neighbor who hauled 100 
bushels of oats 10 miles to town to get $8 
to buy Christmas presents for his chil- 
dren. He saw fat cattle sold on the 
market at South St. Paul for 34% cents a 
pound. He recalled the human suffer- 
ing and reassured himself that the mis- 
takes of which it was born would never 
again be repeated. Not when the future 
promised so much. 

In the cool light of morning, the un- 
easiness returns with the echoed warn- 
ing of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
“every young man requires the spur of 
insecurity to force him to do his best.” 

MORE CORN SEEMS ANSWER 


He has lived with insecurity before 
and knows the sick fear it engenders. He 
is restless as the hopes and dreams of 
the night seem to dim in the cold light 
of the day. He has been told to “raise 
his sights beyond the dollar sign, beyond 
material things,” but he knows that he 
must go on with the work of the day 
to feed his family and pay his bills. 

He is told that he is now free to make 
his own decisions without socialistic con- 
trols and regimentation. Listening to a 
morning radio program, he learns that 
he may be able to receive a corn loan 
even if he does not stay within his al- 
lotment. Of course, he will receive less 
for his corn but he can make up the in- 
come by planting more corn since pro- 
duction no longer seems to be a problem. 
So he goes out to his fields to plant more 
corn and notices that his neighbors are 
doing the same. 

With the prospect of more corn, he 
decides to keep a few more brood sows. 
Hog prices go down but he is told that 
he no longer needs to bother with the 
corn allotment. With acreage unlim- 
ited, he decides to plow up the clover 
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and legumes. He abandons crop rota- 
tion in order to expand his production. 
UNIT TIMES PRICE EQUALS INCOME 


After all, unit times price equals in- 
come. With prices down, he needs to 
grow more to meet the steady increase 
in operating costs and taxes. A bushel 
of corn buys less so the only hope is more 
bushels of corn. His neighbors, too, find 
themselves on the same treadmill. 

Clouds are appearing on the horizon 
as our farmer’s day draws to a close. 
The hope of better education and health 
care for his children is a vanishing 
dream. As the surplus piles up around 
him, his debts increase and his standard 
of living declines. What began as a day 
of promise is now darkened by the men- 
acing storm clouds of an uncertain 
night. 

WHAT DID PRESIDENT SAY? 

And what does he hear from those who 
held out the golden promise? The an- 
swers had seemed too simple to them 
but now there is only confusion and un- 
certainty. At a Washington press con- 
ference, the President says: 

Now, if there were any kind of reasonable 
plan that connected with other features of 
the thing they could bring something about 
that seemed reasonable and fair to the farm- 
ers, well, I would be glad to look at it and, 
because as I say, if it looks reasonable to me, 
I will approve it because I am just to this 
point—I know that we are in a bad fix, the 
farmers are, and I have had correspondence 
recently with some of my farmer friends be- 
cause, individuals, to get statistics. 


What does it mean? 

With 83,000 employees in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, why is the Presi- 
dent writing to his “farmer friends” to 
get statistics about the “bad fix’ we are 
in? 

THE DREAM IS ENDED 

This is the troubled state of mind the 
corn farmer finds himself in after his day 
with Eisenhower. 

All of this, of course, did not happen 
in aday. But the analogy of the bright 
day of promise ending with storm clouds 
all around is a valid one. 

Our job now is to help the President 
understand how it happened. The ex- 
perience has been too painful to be for- 
gotten. To prevent the impending 
storm, we need to control the causes. We 
can do this only if we know the causes 
and recognize them. 

HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


Using corn as our example, let us see 
what happened first to prices, then pro- 
duction, and finally to the whole farm 
economy. 

When this administration assumed of- 
fice, corn was supported at 90 percent of 
parity. During the previous year, the 
price of corn averaged 95 percent of 
parity. Prices were still holding gcod 
during the early winter of 1953. 

There was no reason to expect change 
except for the good. The corn producer 
had every reason to believe that he could 
safety fall into a dreamlike state with 
nothing but prosperity to trouble him 
in the years ahead. 

CORN PRICES HELD IN 1953 


In 1953, the level of price support at 
90 percent of parity for corn was $1.60 
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a bushel. There were no acreage allot- 
ments that year and the average price 
received by farmers for the 1953 crop 
was $1.51 a bushel. 

In his farm message of January 1954 
the President urged flexible supports for 
corn at modernized—or lowered—parity 
levels. He recommended a decrease of 
1 percent in support price for each 1 
percent increase in supply and asked for 
acreage allotments. For other grains, 
he simply asked flexible supports to be 
fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

COMPLIANCE DECREASES 


Corn marketing quotas were repealed 
in the act of 1954 without having been 
used. Price support at 90 percent of 
parity was continued through 1954 with 
a drop to 85 percent provided for 1955. 

Acreage allotments for 1954 were fixed 
at 46 million acres but farmers grew 54 
million acres. The decrease in com- 
pliance was already being attributed to 
the threat of flexible supports in 1955. 
ae Secretary of Agriculture merely 
said: 

There were certain factors that tended to 
reduce compliance, I believe. 


He did not elaborate further in his 
— before our subcommittee in 
PRODUCTION UP; PRICES DOWN 
While allotments were cut back for 
1955, corn production again increased 
as the rate of compliance decreased un- 
der pressure of the drop in support 

prices and in the market price. 

The coming trouble was evidencing it- 
self in 1956. This was the first year of 
transitional parity, the first year of a 
price support to noncooperating farm- 
ers in the commercial corn area, and a 
substantially higher price support to 
producers in the noncommercial corn 
areas. 

SUPPORT UP; PARITY DOWN 

In February 1956, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced a price support 
based on transitional parity of $1.40 per 
bushel to growers keeping within allot- 
ments. By mid-April it was increased 
to $1.50, which amounted to 86.2 percent 
of transitional parity. 

An average price support of $1.25 was 
offered to noncooperating farmers in 
the commercial area. This amounted to 
71.8 percent of transitional parity. 

The final rate to cooperators re- 
mained $1.50 but by fall it represented 
84.3 percent of parity. 

NONCOMMERCIAL SUPPORTS 


The final 1956 rate to growers in the 
noncommercial corn areas was also 
jacked up—to $1.24. The 1956 act pro- 
vided that noncommercial areas must 
get at least 8212 percent of the rate to 
cooperators as calculated on a national 
basis. Previously, the noncommercial 
area rate was 75 percent of the commer- 
cial arearate. The new language lasted 
for only two crops, 1956 and 1957. 

A referendum of corn producers in the 
commercial area was provided by the 
1956 act to determine whether they fa- 
vored the old acreage allotment and 
price support program or a soil-bank 
corn base of 51 million acres. Under the 
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latter plan, a grower could get support 
with 15 percent of his acres in the soil 
bank. Supports were to be at the level 
the Secretary determined would assist 
growers in marketing corn in normal 
channels of trade without encouraging 
uneconomic production of corn. 
SECRETARY'S PLAN VOTED DOWN 


Secretary Benson announced in No- 
vember that the support price under his 
plan would be $1.31 a bushel, if it carried. 
If it did not carry, the minimum support 
to growers in the commercial area would 
be $1.36 a bushel. No assurance was 
given that price supports would be avail- 
able to noncooperators. 

The Secretary’s plan failed to receive 
the necessary majority. 

In 1957, the Secretary announced that 
support to cooperators in the commercial 
area would be $1.40 a bushel—parity had 
increased enough to raise it 4 cents—and 
support to noncooperators in the com- 
mercial area was to be $1.10. Corn in the 
noncommercial area would be supported 
at $1.27. These rates remained for that 
season. 

SUPPORT NONCOMMERCIAL, NONCOMPLIANCE 


In the spring of 1958, Secretary Ben- 
son announced the minimum 1958 sup- 
port at $1.36 a bushel to compliers in the 
commercial area. That fall he an- 
nounced that the support would be made 
available for the third successive year 
on noncompliance corn in the commer- 
cial area at an average rate of $1.06 a 
bushel. Support in the noncommercial 
area went back to the old level based on 
75 percent of the commercial area rate. 

The act of 1958 set the pattern for 1959 
and 1960. A referendum was scheduled 
for December to give commercial farmers 
a choice between the old program or 
elimination of the commercial area and 
allotments and price support at 90 per- 
cent of the average price received during 
the previous 3 years. Congress insisted 
on a minimum support of 65 percent. 

SUPPORT HITS MINIMUM 


This time the referendum carried. 
Support was $1.12 a bushel to all pro- 
ducers. This was 90 percent of the pre- 
vious 3-year average price. 

In Januray 1960 the Secretary an- 
nounced corn support for this year at 
$1.06 a bushel. This is the minimum— 
65 percent of parity. 


TABLE 3.—I ndicated surplus in carryover stocks for 


Commodity Beginning 
stocks, 1959 


(1) 








! There are no official figures for desirable carryover or surplus carryover stocks. 
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What is the result? Corn production 
climbed to 3.8 billion bushels in 1958 and 
then to 4.3 billion bushels in 1959, and 
another 5- to 10-percent increase for 
this year. 


SUPPORT DOWN; PRODUCTION UP 


With reasonable supports and allot- 
ments removed the 21-percent increase 
in corn production could have been an- 
ticipated by the Secretary if he had re- 
viewed past experience. Following is a 
table showing the level of price support 
and the level of production in recent 
years: 

TABLE 1.—Support price on corn, corn pro- 
duction, 1953-59 


Compliance 
Corn pro- 
Crop year Percent duction 
Support | support 
price price is 
of parity 
Thousand 
bushels 
1953 _ - se asses $1. 60 90 3, 209, 896 
Reis anna cbiadeccne 1.62 90 3, 057, 891 
I Sl odkkenchio uted 1. 58 87 3, 229, 743 
Nikitin eeciesa 1. 50 84 3, 455, 283 
I aie i sss Faneon eecncesor ca 1. 40 77 3, 422, 331 
WE = sn exnmncecnnun xa | 1. 36 7 3, 800, 863 
1.12 (4) 4, 361, 170 








190 percent of $1.25, average price received by farmers 
in calendar year, 1956-58. 

Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1961, pt. 3, pp. 193, 313. 


The end result of the administration’s 
determined effort to lower supports on 
corn and corn prices is a growing ac- 
cumulation of corn supplies. This causes 
yet other serious problems which I pro- 
pose to discuss. The carryover stocks 
are expensive to store and hang as a con- 
stant threat over the livestock market. 
In addition, the farmer scrambling to 
save himself from total collapse is di- 
verting lands from conservation uses in 
order to obtain the production he needs 
for subsistence. 

At the end of the 1951-52 marketing 
year, the corn carryover was 486 million 
bushels. The carryover at the end of 
the 1959-60 marketing year is expected 
to be 2 billion bushels. 

CARRYOVER PILES UP 

Except for oats, the other grains show 
a similar trend but nowhere is the in- 
crease in carryover more dramatic than 
it is in the case of corn. 


{In millions of bushels] 


Estimated supply—disposition, 1959-60 
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The following table compares the 
carryover of specified grains for the 
marketing years 1951-52, 1952-53, and 
1959-60: 

TABLE 2.—Carryover of specified agricultural 
commodities at the end of the 1951-52 
and 1952-53 marketing years and estimated 
carryover at the end of the 1959-60 mar- 
keting year 

[In millions] 





Esti- Esti- 


Date of | Carry- | mated | mated 








Commodity carry- | over at] carry- | carry- 
over end of | over at | over at 

1951-52} end of | end of 
1952-53 | 1959-60 ! 
Wheat__.bushels_.| July 1 256 560 1, 350 
a eee do_. Oct. 1 486 700 2, 000 
Maisie ae aed do....| July 1 3.9 4 10 
OM. 5 oe seer do._... 283 225 200 
160 


BEET <= - OO. <<} basi 73 | 50 


1 Estimated carryover at the end of 1959-60 marketing 
year is based partly on expected disappearance and ex- 
ports for the remainder of the marketing season. The 
carryover actually realized at the end of the current sea- 
son May vary moderately from these estimates depending 
= trends in consumption and exports during the rest of 

e season. 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, 1961, pt. 3, p. 280. 

Corn and feed grains today make up 
the No. 1 agricultural problem of this 
country and we have not yet felt its full 
force. The brunt of the storage problem 
will be delayed 2 years and more because 
much of the corn will be held on 
farms under ever-normal-granary loans. 
These are loans made on the current 
year’s crop and include extensions of 
loans made on the previous year’s crop. 

Reseal programs for price-support 
loans on 1959-crop farm-stored grains 
have been announced on corn, barley, 
wheat, and grain sorghums. In addition, 
price-support reseal loans already in 
effect on the 1958 grain sorghums, 
wheat, corn, barley and oats, 1957 wheat 
and corn, and 1956 corn can be extended 
by producers for another year. 

CARRYOVER BECOMES SURPLUS 


From past experience, we know that 
reasonable stockpiles are necessary both 
from the standpoint of stabilization and 
emergency situations. We are reaching 
the point, however, that some of the 
carryover is actual surplus production. 
It is this production which hangs as a 
constant threat over the market. The 
following table describes the current sit- 
uation both in terms of desirable carry- 
over and surplus carryover: 


1960 


























However, under existing conditions at home and abroad, desirable carryover stocks 


should be approximately in line with the amounts shown 


here. 


Desirable Surplus 
Total Utilization, 1959-60 Ending carryover ! carryover 
Production supplies j|_ 5 as hae plot ed stocks, in 1960! 
(including 1960 
imports) Domestic Exports Total 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1, 128 2, 415 625 465 1,090 1, 325 500 825 
4, 361 5, 892 3, 702 240 3, 942 1, 950 800 1, 150 
579 1,090 405 110 515 575 50 525 
420 635 360 115 475 160 100 60 
538 600 435 125 560 40 9 hi ncisecccdsbde 
1, 074 1, 445 1, 208 37 1, 245 200 FEO tectwcnssnoent 
21 38 24 5 29 9 5 4 
22 37 26 7 33 4 5 ma 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 1961, pt. 3, p. 753. 
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The increase in Commodity Credit 
stocks as a result of the increasing car- 
ryover inevitably results in an increase 
in storage costs. These, again, are costs 
charged to the American farmer in al- 
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most every discussion of the subject but 
from which he receiveslittle direct benefit. 


STORAGE COSTS MOUNT 
For example, the July 1, 1959, corn in- 
ventory of 1,043,676,000 bushels resulted 


TABLE 4 
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in a storage cost of $133,541,000 for fis- 
cal year 1959. The following table 
shows the inventory for each year and 
the cost of storage: 


Quantity of price-support corn in inventory at beginning of fiscal year and total storage costs recorded during fiscal years 1951 through 1955 


Unit of measure 





[All figures in thousands] 


Inven- | Storage | Inven- | Storage | Inven- 


Storage 





Inven- | Storage | Inven- | Storage | Inven- 


tory July | cost fiseal|:‘tory July |.cost fiseal| tory July | cost fiscal] tory July | cost fiscal! tory July | cost fiscal] tory July 


year 1952 


1, 1950 | year 1951; 1, 1951 


413, 423 | $28,297 | 313,895 


1, 1952 | year 1953 


$19, 584 


1, 1955 


1, 1953 | year 1954; 1, 1954 | year 1955 








Quantity of price support corn in inventory at beginning and end of fiscal year and total storage costs recorded during fiscal years 1956 


through 1959 
[All figures in thousands] 








Unit of measure 


are 580, 724 


Inventory,| Storage |Inventory,| Storage 


Inventory, 


Storage |Inventory,| Storage | Inventory, 


July 1, 1955} cost, fiscal | July 1, 1956 | cost, fiscal | July 1, 1957 | cost, fiscal | July 1, 1958 | cost, fiscal | July 1, 1959 


year 1957 


year 1956 








702, 121 $116, 659 


$71, 532 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appropriations bill, 1961, pt. 3, pp. 484, 486. 


CORN RATES CLIMB 


The tremendous increase in costs is 
not accounted for solely by the great in- 
crease in inventories. The rate paid per 
bushel has also increased steadily under 
the storage agreements. Increased costs 
of labor and material have undoubtedly 
attributed to the increase. The follow- 
ing table shows the change in rates for 
corn, which increased from 13.25 cents 
per bushel in 1952 to 18.89 cents in 1959: 


TaBLE 5.—Annual storage rates paid per 
bushel of corn in commercial storage 


Year: Rate 
July 1, 1951, to May 31, 1952_--_- $0. 1325 
BD I iicisininsenciahiernimenietonnnceen . 1590 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953_-- a 

- 105 


July 1, 1953, to May 31, 1954__---- 
Dune 2-20, 4008... -.._..-- 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955__---- 
July 1, 1955, to May 31, 1956___--- 
June 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957_---- 
July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958__---- . 1889 
July 1, 1958, to Dec. 31, 1959--__  . 1889 


Source: Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriations bill ‘hearings, 1961, pt. 3, p. 
377. 


. 1824 
- 1824 
. 1824 
. 1889 


Overall storage and handling costs for 
all commodities increased from $73.3 
million in fiscal year 1952 to $481.7 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1959. It is appropriate 
to note at this point that net income to 
the farmer dropped 24 percent during 
the same period. Estimated storage 
charges for fiscal year 1960 are $612 mil- 
lion and they are expected to be over 
$700 million for 1961 unless something is 
done to correct the situation. 

As I have said, increased costs have 
undoubtedly made some increases nec- 
essary. Our subcommittee has watched 
developments closely, however, and there 
are questionable practices which have 
contributed to this situation. 

EXAMPLES OF WASTE 

In 1955, for example, over 16 million 

bushels of corn were moved from the 


Midwest to the west coast at a cost to 
the Government of over $8 million, even 
though vacant space remained at the 
locations from which it was shipped. 

In other instances, we learned that 
storage charges paid to some warehouses 
from 1957 to 1959 were sufficiently high 
to allow operators to recover their in- 
vestment in buildings and equipment 
in 2 years. 

In some cases usable Government bins 
were leased by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to private persons and were re- 
rented for storage of Government-owned 
grain. 

INEFFICIENCY CHARGED TO FARMER 


No one will condone such practices as 
the “efficient and effective” conduct of 
business which is required by the charter 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Farmers themselves are the first to 
suffer from costly and ineffective pro- 
grams which only create new problems 
without solving those already at hand. 

The problem has meaning for a State 
like mine, Minnesota, in which farmers 
receive 74.5 percent of their income from 
livestock and livestock products and 25.5 
percent from crops. Minnesota farmers 
are familiar with the agricultural adage 
that cheap feed means cheap livestock. 
This has been hammered home to them 
by experience. 

STOCKS HANG OVER MARKET 


Farmers who depend upon livestock 
and livestock products as a major source 
of income have a right to be uneasy 
about the mounting stocks of feed grains. 
Those who produce cattle, hogs, dairy 
products, and eggs may well be con- 
cerned if such stocks can be made avail- 
able at any moment to others who could 
convert them into livestock and live- 
stock products. In the past 2 years we 
have seen the warning signs in the vio- 
lent fluctuations in feed prices because 
of these available feed stocks. 





803, 256 


year 1959 


SS Ee ee 


$139, 978 | 1,028, 032 $133, 541 1, 043, 676 


The following table relates corn pro- 
ductions and the number of hogs raised 
from 1952 through 1959: 


TABLE 6.—Corn production, number of pigs 
raised, 1952-59 


Year Corn pro- Pigs 


duction raised 
Thousand Thousand 
bus head 
cet er ad 3, 291, 994 88, 829 
are: 3, 209, 77,914 
1954 3, 057, 891 86, 830 
3, 229, 743 95,719 
8, 455, 283 89, 572 
8, 422, 331 87, 960 
, 800, 863 94,499 
4, 361, 170 101, 636 





Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1961, pt. 3, p. 313. 

What this means to agriculture in dol- 
lars and cents can readily be seen in the 
average prices received by farmers for 
these products. On November 1, 1952, 
the average price received for corn was 
$1.49. By January 15, 1960, it had 
dropped to 98 cents a bushel. 


HOG PRICES DROP 


Farmers received an average of $17.65 
per hundredweight for hogs on Novem- 
ber 1, 1952. The average price per hun- 
dredweight on January 15, 1960, was 
$12.10. 

The same pattern is repeated for 
other feed grains, as well as for most of 
the commodities sold by farmers. This 
is evidence enough that the tremendous 
expenditures of this administration on 
what it calls farm programs have only 
contributed to one failure after another. 
Farmers may well question the motives 
of those who charge them with such 
great costs from which they benefit so 
little. 

FEED PRICES STILL DECLINING 

That lower livestock and poultry prices 
tend to further depress grain prices 
is evident from the recent issue of the 


ae 





1960 


Feed Situation, a bimonthly publication 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The April 1960 report says: 

Big feed grain supplies, lower average 
prices for livestock and poultry, and reduced 
demand for commercially prepared feeds, es- 
pecially poultry and hog feeds, have been 
bearish factors in the market. Feed grain 
prices have made less than their normal sea- 
sonal rise since last fall. In mid-March the 
index of prices received by farmers for feed 

was 4 percent below a year earlier. 
The index of wholesale prices of high-protein 
feed averaged 8 percent lower in March this 
year than last. 
MANAGEMENT, CONSERVATION SUFFER 

The consequences do not end here. 
When more production is needed to 
maintain a bare subsistence income be- 
cause of lower prices, both farm man- 
agement and soil conservation suffer. 

Some will say we had the soil bank 
with its acreage reserve and conserva- 
tion reserve. This, they try to tell us, 
not only controlled production but con- 
served soil. My answer is that you do 
not bring production into balance with 
demand by setting aside all of the mar- 
ginal land in the country. Very little 
high productive land has gone into the 
soil bank as it was administered. In my 
own State of Minnesota, we planted more 
acres of corn when the acreage reserve 
was in operation than we did without it. 

Corn acreage planted jumped from 
74,513,000 acres in 1958 to 85,530,000 
acres in 1959. In Minnesota, during 
this period, alfalfa acreage dropped 25,- 
000 acres and all hay planted was down 
almost 86,000 acres. The harvested 
acreage of all hay in the United States 
dropped from 175,360,000 acres in 1954 
to 69,404,000 acres in 1959. During the 
corresponding period, all hay in Minne- 
sota dropped by 500,000 acres. 

MAY ACREAGE DECLINES 


The following table, supplied in our 
hearings at my request, tells its own 
story about the trend in Minnesota and 
the Nation in the first year the new pro- 
gram on corn was in effect. 
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mix for hay.....- 
IR i iicciisisicinintiinel 
United States: 
Alfalfa and alfalfa 
mix for hay... 
MNOS =o coe ncwcebe 








28, 740 
69, 404 


64, 739 
112, 764 


Source: Crop production, 1959 annual summary 
(AMS). 


Hearings, Department of Agriculture appropriations 
bill, 1961, pt. 3, p. 547. 

There is no intent to imply that the 
result is already disastrous. An unfor- 
tunate trend has been established, how- 
ever, and it bears watching by all who 
are concerned in promoting sound con- 
servation practices. It is another trend 
reversed and we can only hope it does 
not have the same meaning we have 
witnessed in some of the other reversals 
we have examined today. 

INCOME ESSENTIAL TO CONSERVATION 


When farmers are driven to abandon 
soil and water conservation practices in 
a desperate effort to preserve a bare 
level of existence, the whole Nation will 
inevitably suffer. Technology has pro- 
vided the tools of conservation but a 
reasonable and stable income is one of 
the essentials to proper use of these tools. 

Corn is a ready example of what is 
happening to one of our most important 
crops. For the past decade the value 
of our corn production has been at or 
above the $4 billion mark. It is grown 
on more acres than any other crop with 
the exception of pasture land. 

CORN IS A MAJOR CROP 


Corn produces more than two-thirds 
of a hog, more than one-third of a 
chicken. It produces 13 percent of a 
beef steer and about 8 percent of a quart 
of milk. The Department of Agriculture 
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experts have told us that 1,000 bushels 
of corn is equivalent to enough meat, 
milk, and eggs to supply one person with 
food energy for 20 years. 

The basic uses of corn are food for 
man and feed for livestock but it has 
hundreds of other uses. Products made 
from corn are in the books we read, the 
paper we write on, the rugs on our floor. 
Corn is used in the mines, in the steel 
plants, in the chemical factories, in ex- 
plosives, in textiles, and in the airplanes 
that fly overhead. 

First and foremost, however, corn re- 
mains a basic food crop and what hap- 
pens to it and the other feed grains has 
consequence for all of American agricul- 
ture. 

CORN FAILURE IS SYMBOL 

What has happened to corn in the 
agricultural economy is just one example 
of the Eisenhower administration’s lack 
of understanding and cynical disregard 
of farm facts. How else could it fail to 
profit from the experience of the Hoover 
administration’s Farm Board? 

The corn program approved and 
adopted by Secretary Benson is as inept 
and wasteful as anything we have wit- 
nessed since the failure of the Farm 
Board. What causes us most concern is 
that the worst is yet to come. If the 
Nation’s agriculture—livestock, poultry, 
and crop producers—can continue to 
operate under this legacy of chaos it will 
indeed be a miracle. 

THIS IS THE RECORD 


The sorry record of the consequences 
these policies have had for all agricul- 
ture does not need to be discussed here 
in all of its dismal and discouraging de- 
tail. The Secretary of Agriculture him- 
self has done this for us in a table which 
he supplied for the record of our hear- 
ings. It is a comparison of the average 
prices received by farmers in the United 
States on November 1, 1952, on January 
15, 1953, and January 15, 1960. Mr. 
Chairman, sad to say, it speaks for it- 
self: 


TaBLE 8.—Average prices received by farmers for farm products, United States 































































Commodity and unit Estimated, | Estimated, | Estimated, Commodity and unit Estimated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
Nov. 1, 1952! | Jan. 15, 1953 | Jan. 15, 1960 Nov. 1, 1952 | Jan. 15, 1958 } Jan. 15, 1960 
een, WARN i $2. 10 $2. 10 $1. 78 Dees; HOES on... 50nd $1. 50 $1. 15 
Rye, iscsi jlaistoh octane 1.76 1. 65 9 Lipman, OE WOR gc ne etcainnannd 1.92 2. 86 
Rice (rough), ad hundredweight . -___._- 5.92 6. 43 4.77 Hogs, per hundredweight-_--_.........--- 17. 65 17. 80 
IG I I 1. 49 1.48 -979 || Beef cattle, per hundredweight_______--_- 21. 65 19. 70 
Sy BI NE i cicien crnicticiniibinintcchonte - 836 ian . 685 Veal calves, per hundredweight__......_- 23. 70 23. 40 
TN, WONT Wiese e 1.42 1.37 .848 || Sheep, per hundredweight-_-._.......--..- 7.49 8. 40 
hum grain, per hundredweight- -__-- 2. 84 2.74 1.53 Lambe. per hundredweight_--_..........- 21. 55 20. 30 

Hay, all baled, per ton_......-...-.._-__. 25. 80 26. 40 22. 20 Butterfat, in cream, per pound --___-.__ - 729 - 683 
Cotton, American Upland, per pound. _-_ - 3541 . 2979 - 293 All milk, wholesale, per hundredweight *_ 5. 30 44.389 
Cotton, American-Egyptian, per pound_-_ 1.08 1.00 .531 || Milk, retail, per quart §__............-..- . 213 -211 
Cottonseed, per ton_.-._.....--....-.-.-- 70. 20 65. 30 39. 60 All chickens, live, per pound............- = 265 
Boybean, per bushel__................... 2.71 2. 69 2.01 | Turkeys, live, per pound__..._......_____- - 336 
eS eae eee -111 - 100 101 - 458 

SII NI SO cine nineteen 3.74 3.70 SES. 4 Well, ger peel... 5... ct - 510 
eS) oS a Eeeat 2.14 2.06 2.10 
Sweetpotatoes, per bushel___....._..-_..- 3.02 3. 06 3. 51 INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14=100) 
Beans, dry edible, per hundredweight-- _ 8.48 8. 46 7.50 
Peas, dry field, = hundredweight__....- 5.78 6.09 3.92 Prices received from farmers_........-.-- 
me nen WN > ores 2.77 3. 21 2.14 EE I ease Sectsienininensiesncianeagenirn 
Guapeiait, ger Dex *....-... . J 1.01 -83 - 95 Pee. ee 

1 Average of prices received Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 except grapefruit, which is Oct. 15. § Sold by farmers directly to consumers. 

2 Equivalent on-tree for all ? 7 ” 


methods 
3 Estimated average price for the month for all milk sold at wholesale to plants and 


‘ Poeitatanry. 
CvI——623 


Source: 
Hearings 


icultural Marketing Service, Mar. 28, 1960. 
; artment of Agriculture appropriat 


ions hearings, 1961, pt. 3, p. 279. 
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If ever there was a time for a change, 
it is now. Continuation of the present 
policies must ultimately force the Amer- 
ican farmer into a tightly regulated and 
regimented system of agriculture or into 
economic peonage. This has been the 
fate of a depressed agriculture in almost 
every civilized nation in the world. The 
consequences will not be suffered only 
by those who till the soil but by the 
entire Nation. When farmers are forced 
by a cost-price squeeze to destroy their 
soil resources, the entire Nation and its 
future generations are impoverished. 

AGRICULTURE IS BASIC INDUSTRY 


Despite the disregard in which it is 
held by this administration, agriculture 
is still the most important single indus- 
try in the United States, the major 
source of our food and raw materials, 
and one of industry’s largest customers. 

Our Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations has been fighting alter- 
nately a delaying and then a holding 
action against the onslaught of admin- 
istrative power. The bill before you to- 
day represents another battle in this 
cold war. We have tried to meet the 
needs of modern agriculture by writing 
workable laws and providing the funds 
to administer them. Unfortunately, we 
have not always won. 

SUBCOMMITTEE EFFORTS OPPOSED 


What comfort we have we take in con- 
sideration of how much worse things 
might have been. We have tried to pre- 
serve some semblance of working pro- 
grams even when overwhelmed by mal- 
administration and deliberate contempt 
for the intent of Congress. I say to you 
in all sincerity, I wish we had been more 
successful. I am sorry to report that 
some of the funds we have provided have 
been squandered to the detriment of the 
farmer and in total disregard of our 
purposes. 

We can no longer afford the luxury 
of do-nothingism and the extravagance 
of hesitation and confusion. Not only 
the welfare of our basic industry is at 
stake. It involves the welfare of every 
man, woman, and child who eat their 
daily bread in the secure knowledge that 
our soil, in the providence of God, con- 
tains untold wealth if we are both wise 
and good in its use. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENps]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the committee that at the 
bottom of page 17, “Benefits to General 
Public,” you begin to get into a question 
which has interested me very much. I 
picked up the paper the other day when 
this appropriations action was an- 
nounced, and the headlines said, ‘‘$4 Bil- 
lion Appropriated for Agriculture.” 

It seems to me that we too often leave 
the impression that every dollar spent 
within the Agriculture Department is 
spent for the benefit of the farmer. In 
this section you have begun to get into 
the question and I was hoping your com- 
mittee could set forth the total amount 
of what might be really charged to agri- 
culture and what to the general public, 
so that there will be a better under- 
standing on the part of our populace 
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that agriculture as such does not reap 
the benefit of many of the dollars ap- 
propriated in the Department of Agri- 
culture bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I am afraid 
much of the press is directed to the 88 
percent of the people who are non- 
farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to make some observations and 
to perhaps have a little colloquy with my 
chairman. 

It has been a pleasure to serve with the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WH1tT- 
TEN], and the other members of this sub- 
committee, and I want to at this time 
particularly pay my respects to two of 
our hard-working clerks, Mr. Pope and 
Mr. Gunnels. 

The responsibilities of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are not in themselves 
legislative, but we do have a responsibil- 
ity to point out to the House in our 
report on these bills the need for amend- 
ing present legislation or even the need 
for new legislation. 

Out my way we have no Government 
storage at all. Up until a sorry incident 
of about 6 weeks ago we had a very fine 
record as to honesty and good storage 
practices. 

I would like to ask the chairman a 
question at this point. In our dealing 
with this storage problem, it was not the 
intention of the subcommittee to handi- 
cap or in any way criticize our old line 
storage people, such as cooperatives and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, certainly we did 
not. However, we did recognize the total 
cost and that there should be some at- 
tention given to holding the cost in line. 
I think the gentleman would agree with 
me, whether it was an old line ware- 
house or not, that the ideal situation 
would be to keep the warehouse full the 
year around, rather than on a 30-day 
basis. We tried to limit our directives to 
holding the total cost down. I think, 
however, the big warehouse might have 
definite means of storing grain at a flat 
rate per month, and that is the sort of 
thing we directed our attention to. 

Mr. HORAN. I do not want to be- 
labor the point too much. Of course, in 
a period of 3 years we will have paid out 
in excess of $1%4 billion of American 
money for storage of surplus commodi- 
ties, and that certainly dictates to me 
the need for remedial legislation, and I 
hope that that is the thing that we have 
pointed out this afternoon. 

Now, on page 216 of part II of our 
hearings, we have a complete report 
covering many pages of the operations 
under Public Law 480. And, on page 
19 of the committee report here we have 
a considerable discussion of the opera- 
tions under Public Law 480, and if the 
chairman will respond, I would like to 
get his reaction to what is intended. I 
was referring to the report on page 19 
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where it says, “Everybody but the farmer 
benefits from Public Law 480.” I would 
like to have your comments on that at 
this time. 

Mr. . May I say to the 
gentleman that I worked rather hard on 
this report. I would not say that there 
is no benefit to the farmer. What we 
are trying to say is that everybody else 
profits to a greater degree. Really, with 
what we are now giving away virtually 
under Public Law 480, if production were 
pulled back and the farmer’s price re- 
lated in some degree to his cost, the 
farmer would be a great deal better off. 
If, what we are now giving away under 
Public Law 480, we were selling so that 
it would follow normal channels and be- 
come available to people, it would be 
much less costly. As the gentleman 
well knows, most all the Public Law 480 
sales are made to foreign governments 
and the governments then in turn sells 
them for what the traffic will bear. For 
instance, I know of one country where 
they bought the commodities and in turn 
sold them and reaped a_ tremendous 
profit. 

Mr. HORAN. In no way did you in- 
tend to close the doors of Public Law 
480 in the export field? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is beyond our con- 
trol. They have the authority to dis- 
pose of these commodities, and there is 
nothing we can do about it except sign 
the check and complain. So, this is our 
complaint. 

Mr. HORAN. We have a pretty good 
export market as reflected in the hear- 
ings. Our exports of agricultural com- 
modities for the present year are ex- 
pected to be $4.2 billion, of which $2.9 
billion are exported for dollars. But 
where Public Law 480 is important, it is 
very important to those of us who have 
wheat districts, because under Public 
Law 480 about 64 percent of our wheat is 
exported. Thirty-three percent of our 
cotton, 49 percent of our rice and 173 
— of our cottonseed and soybean 
oil. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlema:i yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that, as 
long as we have our production plant 
built up the way it is, and as long as we 
have nothing except existing laws, I think 
the American farmer if we did not have 
this outlet would be in a terrible situa- 
tion. I do think that we need to point 
out that the maximum benefits go else- 
where and that somewhere along the line 
we owe it to ourselves and the farmer to 
pull our production in line, so that the 
farmer will not be dependent upon this 
outlet, and so that the Treasury will 
not be financing this outlet. In other 
words, we need to recognize that this is 
an emergency program and is not a long- 
range cure of the problem. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the committee that last Friday 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
took what I think is a good step. They 
appointed a special subcommittee to 
study the use of these foreign currencies 
that are generated under Public Law 
480. Our subcommittee feels that one 
of the primary reasons for having Public 
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Law 480 was the market development 
work and I hope that that is protected. 

On page 218 of part 2 of the hearings 
you will see a list of the proposals to 
spend these foreign currencies which are 
resting comfortably in our Treasury now, 
and more or less the whole Committee 
on Appropriations has denied these funds 
except in their use for agricultural mar- 
ket development work. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other mat- 
ter I would like to discuss here. There 
has been some discussion about the pes- 
ticide investigation. We had a colloquy 
with the chairman of the subcommittee 
when he spoke, on that subject. Of 
course, a lot of it was generated because 
of the cranberry fiasco last fall. It 
seemed that practically everybody who 
came before our subcommittee used that 
as an argument for justification so we 
did not go along entirely with the budg- 
et request, because we felt that some co- 
ordination should exist between Food 
and Drug, Public Health and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that each should 
know what the other is doing. 

The committee felt it was necessary 
to cut this request for approximately 
$1,500,000 of additional funds to carry 
on research to avoid pesticide residues. 
The committee recommends an increase 
of $250,000. I am sure that every mem- 
ber of the committee agrees that residues 
from pesticides and other chemicals used 
in agriculture are one of the greatest 
difficulties facing American agriculture 
and American consumers. 

Production of commercial quantities of 
many of our most popular fruits and 
vegetables would be impossible without 
pesticides. The apple crop would be al- 
most a total loss, and the same would be 
true for peaches. Potatoes and tomatoes 
would be cut drastically. The small 
quantities of acceptable fruits and vege- 
tables would sell at prices way out of 
reach of the average American. 

We might as well face the facts about 
the need for chemicals in our present 
state of knowledge concerning insects, 
diseases, and other pests. We also have 
to face the fact that it is almost impos- 
sible to control these pests with chemi- 
cals without leaving some residues that 
should be avoided. Recent techniques 
are able to detect traces of residues that 
were not even suspected a few years ago. 
The only answer to this situation is more 
research, 

In the Agricultural Research Service 
today we have some of the world’s most 
able scientists. They have already dem- 
onstrated their ability to think up new 
ways to control pests without chemicals, 
as illustrated by the eradication of the 
screw worm fly in Florida. They now 
propose a hard-hitting research program 
to make fuller use of biological controls, 
insect sterility, and new materials such 
as attractants, repellants, and hormones. 

This new research would not take the 
place of that done by the chemical com- 
panies. They would continue their work 
of development and testing. The De- 
partment should direct its energies to 
finding new ways to control insects with- 
out chemicals or by developing new 
chemicals that do not leave harmful 
residues. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I take this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to ask a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. On 
page 31 of the report, under Foreign 
Agricultural Service, there is a para- 
graph which reads as follows: 

The increase includes an additional $800,- 
000 to cover by direct appropriation for the 
first time certain attaché expenses paid in 
prior years from foreign currency alloca- 
tions; 


Does this mean that the United States 
Government is now going to spend dol- 
lars for certain attaché expenses that in 
the past have been paid for out of for- 
eign currencies? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Only to the degree 
that circumstances have made it neces- 
sary. In other words, heretofore we have 
had foreign currencies available in a 
number of Western European countries 
and elsewhere, in countries which no 
longer qualify for Public Law 480 com- 
modities which generate these curren- 
cies. So we have directed this agency 
to use foreign currencies to the fullest 
extent possible. But in some of those 
cases, countries which were formerly 
financed that way do not have the cur- 
rencies available. So we anticipate that 
out of the $800,000 they will use foreign 
currencies to the fullest extent possible. 
But we did not want the absence of 
such currencies to cause us to close up 
attaché posts in areas where it has be- 
come necessary to finance them with 
dollars. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Is it possible to pin- 
point the areas or the countries where 
the additional $800,000 is going to be 
spent? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The testimony was 
that they could not. One of our prob- 
lems is, where there is a limited amount 
of currency, frequently our Govern- 
ment gives priority to embassies and 
regular operations there, and perhaps 
the military, so agriculture does not know 
just where it will stand in the list of 
those that are seeking foreign curren- 
cies in those countries where it is very 
limited in the way of priority. They 
could not tell us. But they have specific 
instructions to use foreign currencies 
where available. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. It is the intention 
of the committee that where foreign 
currencies are owed or owned by the 
Treasury of the United States the agri- 
cultural observers should use American 
dollars to purchase foreign currencies? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They all belong to 
the Government. The Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service would be buying them from 
the Treasury and reimbursing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. So the 
money in that instance would go to one 
arm of the Government and the cur- 
rency be owned by the other. This hap- 
pens to be in the same department of 
Government and would be a bookkeep- 
ing transaction. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. BOW. Would these have to be 
480 funds or could they not be other 
currencies, foreign currencies generally? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have been deal- 
ing with 480 funds and inadvertently I 
used that terminology. We have other 
foreign currencies, too. 

Mr. BOW. It would refer to all for- 
eign currencies? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. I had reference 
to that. I happened inadvertently to 
use the term “480 funds.” 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. WrEavER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, in dis- 
cussing this bill briefly I would like to 
commend the gentlemen of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Department Ap- 
propriations for a very fine job, indeed. 
They have attacked a very complex job 
with vigor and foresight and have on the 
ao accomplished a great deal in this 

1. 

I would like to limit my comments to 
two specific phases of this measure which 
are of extreme importance not only na- 
tionally but to my own congressional dis- 
trict as well. I would like to mention 
briefly the watershed conservancy pro- 
gram and the hot lunch program for the 
39 million schoolchildren of our Nation. 

Watershed conservancy is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most important develop- 
ments in recent years in the field of posi- 
tive planning for the orderly development 
of our natural resources and the protec- 
tion of our farmlands, our small towns 
and, in some cases, our bigger cities. 

This vital work is aimed as keeping 
the water back in the upper valleys, the 
small streams and creeks of the Nation, 
holding it back during the heavy period 
of runoff so that these waters cannot 
swell the bigger streams and rivers and 
add to the flood damage below. It is 
geared, too, to the holding back of water 
on the land where it can be used as the 
dry spells of the summer make it neces- 
sary. 

In my own State of Nebraska this year 
we suffered disastrous floods. It is esti- 
mated that roads and highways and 
bridges were damaged in the amount of 
over $3 million. 

In one small area of Gage County in 
southern Nebraska one major source of 
runoff—Big Indian Creek—did damage 
to county roads and bridges alone esti- 
mated at $100,000. This particular area 
has already been organized into a water- 
shed conservancy district and plans are 
under way for proper development of 
conservation projects. The amount of 
damage done in the spring of 1960 would 
have paid for the operation costs of these 
projects for a number of years. 

By contrast, the watershed next to Big 
Indian Creek has already started con- 
struction work and is about 80 percent 
completed. The streams in this area 
did practically no damage this year. 
They were, indeed, very well behaved. 
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We have these classic examples of what 
can be done, the amount of money that 
can be saved, in every part of the Mid- 
west. I hope that this program can 
eventually be spread to include every part 
of the Nation. 

The present bill will be a major step 
in achieving that ambition. It provides 
a total of $32 million for this work, an 
increase of $9,250,000 over last year’s ap- 
propriations and an increase of some 
$4,250,000 over this year’s budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Chairman, this kind of increase 
cannot be considered a waste of tax dol- 
lars; it is, instead, a wise investment of 
public funds in the future of America. 
It is estimated that each year flood dam- 
age costs the American people over $1 
billion. Of this amount, some $500 mil- 
lion or more is in the form of damage 
to farmlands in the upper valleys, the 
watershed areas. If, by making an in- 
vestment of $32 million we can cut down 
this extravagant waste of soil and other 
resources, we are making a major in- 
vestment in America. 

Every ounce of this valuable soil will 
someday be needed. We are a nation 
presently rich in natural resources, but 
every economist and every forecaster 
points to the day which is not too far 
distant when the United States will be 
straining its reserves to provide enough 
food for its growing population. This 
valuable asset must be preserved if we 
are to face these critical times of the 
future with confidence. I am highly 
gratified that the committee has seen fit 
to take the necessary steps. 

Concerning the school lunch program, 
I feel that it, too, is an investment in the 
future. It is an effort to help develop 
our most important of all resources, the 
youngsters of the Nation. 

I have heard many times and in many 
places the stories of benefits which have 
accrued to the Nation through this hot 
lunch program. I believe in it; I have 
always believed in it. 

There are some 39 million school-age 
children in the United States today. Ap- 
proximately 30 percent of these children 
benefit directly from the hot lunch pro- 
gram. For many of these youngsters it is 
the only decent meal they get during the 
course of the day. It is the only effort 
at balancing the diet of many thousands 
of them. 

The present bill provides an outright 
appropriation of $110 million for this 
program. In addition, it provides for 
transfer of $45 million from section 32 
funds to provide meats and so forth for 
the program. This makes a minimum of 
$155 million for the hot lunch program 
and it is my sincere hope that this will 
be augmented during the course of the 
year by transfer of other commodities to 
the program from our surplus stocks. 

Mr. Chairman, both of these programs 
represent increases over the recom- 
mendations contained in the President’s 
budget. Ido not consider either of them 
to be a waste of tax dollars, or a depletion 
of the Nation’s wealth. I consider both 
of them to be rather a wise and sound in- 
vestment by this Congress in the future 
of America. I can and do most heartily 
recommend both of these increases to 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
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It is my hope that they will be retained in 
the bill, as is, upon final passage. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I come 
to the well again in this session still the 
low man on the totem pole so far as the 
composition of this subcommittee is con- 
cerned. It is no secret that during this 
year and the past year I have been at 
odds with members of the majority and 
sometimes even to some degree with 
members on my own side. I guess this 
stems from the fact that I try as best I 
can to represent the thinking of the ma- 
jority of the farmers in my congressional 
district back in the heart of Illinois. 
The general philosophy of those farmers 
is that eventually they would like to get 
back to a free system. They do not like 
controls and they do not like allotments 
and they do not like Government regi- 
mentation of any sort. They want to be 
free to be on their own to chart their 
own course. So my whole philosophy 
reflects that thinking which is prevalent 
among the farmers of my district. 

I am sorry that last Friday it was 
necessary for me to be out at St. Louis 
University on a prior commitment when 
the subcommittee was reporting to the 
full committee. The report of the com- 
mittee was airmailed special to me and I 
read it on the plane coming back today. 

It is in a sense the chairman’s handi- 
work, and this is his privilege as chair- 
man of our subcommittee. He knows 
that many times I disagree with him, 
always in good faith. It seems to me 
that the first 20 pages of the report are 
pretty much a political speech. I suspect 
that if I spend 25 or 30 years here I could 
make my own political speech, if it be- 
comes my pleasure to author a report 
at some future date. 

Let me go over several of the items in 
the few minutes I have. We find on 
page 2, for instance, a discussion of the 
decline in farm income. Farm income 
has declined, but it compares with the 
period of time from 1932 to 1952, making 
no mention of course that in that time 
there was a serious depression and that 
as late as 1939 there were still 9 million 
unemployed. Then, of course, we had 
World War II and then a few postwar 
years following the war, and again an- 
other war, the Korean conflict. All that 
has a definite effect, I would say, on 
what farmers were getting for their com- 
modities as against the peaceful years 
from 1953 to the present day. 

On page 4, in talking about the pro- 
grams that have been enacted through 
this administration by this Congress, and 
the item of $25.8 billion of cost, $8 billion 
coming from reduced price supports. Of 
course, there is no mention made of what 
the cost might have been had we had 
rigid 90-percent price supports. There 
is nothing in the record that would indi- 
cate if we had rigid 90-percent price sup- 
ports what the cost might be. The $8 
billion could very well be double that 
amount with high rigid supports. 

Then the soil bank program costing 
$4.3 billion. I differed at times with 
the Department in the administration 
of the soil bank program. My own feel- 
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ing would be that Congress itself, since 
we are writing the laws, should have 
said “crop acres” or “productive acres” 
and not have left it up to the discretion 
of the farmer himself to put his creek 
bottom land in the soil bank or in the 
conservation reserve. It seems to me 
our responsibility here is—if we intend 
to put crop acres and good productive 
acres into the bank, we ought to say so 
in the law and if we do not say so, why 
should we criticize the people downtown 
when in this vast and massive program, 
they cannot keep on top of every single 
one of them? 

Then on page 5, in talking about the 
reduced net income over a period of 
7 years to the extent of 20 percent, 
we discount to a degree the decline in 
farm population which from 1950 to 
1960 declined 23 percent from 7% mil- 
lion to 5.8 million, and under the best 
predictions from the Department, we 
will find the farm population declining 
in the sixties another 12 percent. 

It seems to me when we are talking 
about “farmers tending to increase their 
production as farm prices are reduced,” 
we discount altogether the matter or the 
idea that a farmer regardless of what 
conditions prevail would not want to 
increase his farm production. 

If we might move along to Public 
Law 480, and the criticism that has been 
leveled against the program, it seems 
to me that the Secretary and the De- 
partment ought to be commended for 
the amount of surplus commodities that 
we have been able to peddle overseas al- 
though I am concerned, having visited 
a number of foreign countries, at what 
is involved when we get paid not in dol- 
lars but rather in local currencies. I 
was glad when we were in Japan to find 
that one product which does sell in Ja- 
pan for dollars is $100 million worth of 
soybeans of which we produce so much 
in my area and in the entire State of 
Illinois. When Iwas in Thailand we were 
criticized, or our Government was crit- 
icized, because of the amount of grain 
we were sending to Indonesia. Why? 
Because the export of rice from Thai- 
land to Indonesia was their second best 
source of revenue. 

So it is not just a simple matter for 
the Secretary or our officials to peddle 
our surpluses. There are a number of 
complex problems to be considered. I 
think they ought to be commended for 
what they have been able to dispose of. 

On page 10, there is discussed the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and sugges- 
tions to the extent that the board should 
be full-time employed individuals of the 
Department rather than simply those in- 
dividuals in the Department who are in 
the capacity of Secretary or Under Sec- 
retary or Assistant Secretary and so on 
down the line. 

I have some mixed emotions about this 
particular proposal although I am very 
mindful that here we have a corporation 
with such tremendous assets, it seems 
to me that just about full time has to be 
devoted to the business of administering 
the business of this vast Corporation. 
My mind is open on this particular sug- 
gestion. But I do not think the com- 
mittee erred in opening it up for dis- 
cussion. 
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On the matter of grain storage on page 
11, I think we should be temperate in 
our criticism. When one says we should 
utilize Government storage when avail- 
able, rather than private storage, what 
happens when the Government storage 
is in the State of Washington and the 
grain is in Ohio or Indiana or Pennsyl- 
vania? Do we pay the cost of freight 
from one coast to the other, just in or- 
der to get it into Government storage? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think the point the 
gentleman makes is a good one. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I think the gentleman 
was on the floor when I had a colloquy 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO] in respect to the storage 
matter. After I had concluded my re- 
marks, I think the record was left in 
this position: That the Department of 
Agriculture had advised at least some 
Members of the House that Government- 
owned storage was costing only about 6 
cents a bushel. I would like to propound 
a question to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. Has the De- 
partment of Agriculture ever furnished 
the committee that figure? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not have any 
such information. They may have sup- 
plied it to some individual. I have not 
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had any such statement that I know of. 
I do not mean to be all inclusive, because 
there are about 8,000 employees in the 
Department, so what somebody may have 
told somebody else I do not know. 

Mr. AVERY. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the committee 
itself had made some study of the cost 
of this storage? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have made about 
three investigations through the years. 

Mr. AVERY. I mean recently. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We had one this 
year. 

Mr. AVERY. What did that reveal 
as to the cost of Government storage? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Again E am sorry I 
cannot give the gentleman that infor- 
mation right offhand. If you leave it 
for 2 years it costs one amount. If you 
turn it over it costs another amount. 
So there is no set figure, but it did show 
that in some instances it would be much 
more economical, in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL] 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MICHEL. Glad to yield to my 
friend. 
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Mr. AVERY. Does not the gentleman 
from Mississippi concede that it is not 
according to correct practice to put into 
@ committee report that the storage 
rates are excessive and issue a mandate 
that they should be reduced when he 
says he does not know what the cost is? 

Mr. WHITTEN. There are not many 
places where the Secretary and I agree, 
but he said they were excessive and he 
cut them. We say we agreed with them. 
So that apparently we are in agreement. 
He said they were excessive and cut 
them, 

Mr. AVERY. I am trying to find out 
what the committee finds. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I hate to quote the 
press, but according to the press the 
Secretary said his own investigation had 
nothing to do with it. This is done 
from our own studies. 

Mr. AVERY. All I am asking the 
gentleman is, can he tell us what the 
study showed as to the cost of Govern- 
ment storage? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not giving the 
details because I do not have them. 
They were sufficient because the Depart- 
ment reduced the rates. We in our re- 
port urged them to reduce them and 
urged them to use the Government stor- 
age when they were more economical. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding to me. I include the fol- 
lowing chart: 


trpense per bushel, elevators Nos. 1 and 3 









































1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
GE RNID iiuideccinnassbecas 16, 16, 000 16, 22, 000 22, 000 27, 090 27, 000 83,000 | 215,000 | 275,000 | 275,000 | 370,000 446, 000 
Bushels handled..............--.--- 424,877 | 312,667 | 301,119 | 337,161 | 534,246 | 396,837 | 248,999 | 609,765 | 427,199 | 403,134 | 311,883] 700,470 598, 913 
DE di cab avn theicuavdadasensncd 2,7 2, 154 2,3 2, 729 3, 797 1, 792 2, 358 2, 728 2, 136 1, 953 1, 439 1, 953 224 
Operating expense: 
Salaries and labor---_..-.....--- $0. 01566 | $0.02292 | $0.02754 | $0.03615 | $0.02820 | $0.03898 | $0.05649 | $0.03105 | $0.03574 | $0.04236 | $0.05559 | $0.03187 | $0.04682 
Repairs and supplies. - --.------ . 00 . 00292 . 00340 . 00344 - 00372 - 00655 - 00449 - 01162 . 01469 . 01561 . 01189 . 01527 . 02190 
EE x datcitennciecndnaamesaie: . 00176 00302 . 00284 00221 - 00421 - 00549 - 00678 00480 . 00667 - 00874 - 00955 . 00693 - 00565 
MGINOE. 6 china nkenanasaccesees . 00267 00369 00383 00336 - 00286 - 00451 - 00842 00390 - 00883 . 00943 . 01999 . 00998 - 01207 
iat re eee ie 00162 00241 00231 00167 . 00191 .00191 - 00327 00129 . 00196 . 00304 . 00392 . 00468 . 00779 
Other expense 00: 00397 00363 00367 . 00593 . 00708 . 01165 00528 . 00694 - 01102 - 01286 . 01529 - 02092 
Ge alicvmatstimrenvagdane 01315 01033 01175 01403 00880 00903 01894 00895 . 01000 . 00981 00934 . 00492 . 00159 
Total operating expenses per 
BIR 2 Sg aitecacsgson cams icoe, . 04305 04926 . 05530 06453 05563 07355 11004 - 06689 . 08483 . 10001 . 12314 - 08895 11674 
nee ee . 00382 00561 .00751 01117 00781 00946 01637 - 00579 01415 . 02167 . 02988 - 03781 
Total expense per bushel_....| .04687 - 05487 . 06281 . 07570 . 06344 - 08301 12641 07268 . 09898 . 12168 - 15302 - 12676 15220 


Mr. MICHEL. That is very well. I 
would say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that my own position would be of 
course that many times we need storage 
and we need it now. Who is to say that 
the Government could build storage 
more efficiently at the moment than some 
private industry? We have to pat them 
on the back for supplying the storage 
when they did, in times of critical need, 
and refrain from casting a blanket in- 
dictment against all when most have 
acted in good faith. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. Happy to yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want 
to say I am thoroughly in accord with 
what the gentleman has had to say with 
reference to using available storage if 
it is located in the right areas. Re- 
cently, however, it came to my atten- 
tion that the military was withdrawing 
from a certain plant which was suitable 
for storage purposes. I took the matter 
up with the CCC and suggested that it 


might be available for grain storage. I 
have a letter in reply from them to the 
effect that public storage was not usable, 
that they wanted private storage even 
if it had to be constructed. I know the 
gentleman does not go along with that. 

Mr. MICHEL. No; certainly not. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. But cer- 
tainly if public storage is available and 
can be adapted to the program it seems 
it seems to me it should be used. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman will 
agree that when public storage is avail- 
able and suitable for the storage of grain 
it should be used, but there are a num- 
ber of problems involved and factors 
that have to be taken into considera- 
tion, such as aeration and so forth. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. But they 
should look into its adaptability to stor- 
age and use it if possible. They do not 
want public storage if it will cost a great 
deal to adapt public storage to the pur- 
poses indicated. I can understand that, 
but they should not take an arbitrary 
stand in the matter. 


I say further to the gentleman I re- 
cently read an article to the effect that 
we were paying $1 million a day for 
grain storage, and paying $2 million 
a day for overall storage. If that is 
correct surely we should use public stor- 
age if it is adaptable for the purpose 
and properly located and would cost 
less than storage which has to be built 
by private enterprise for that particular 
purpose. The gentleman I am sure 
agrees with that. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes sir. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield, 

Mr. BREEDING. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Illinois for 
his stand on this matter and make the 
point that in our area of Kansas if it 
had not been for private enterprise 
creating grain storage we would not have 
had any, for there is not any public 
storage of any consequence available. 
I think a good deal of unjust criticism 
has been directed at the grain storage 
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people, saying they are riding the gravy 
train, and so forth, whereas if it had 
not been for them, if it had not been 
for private enterprise, we would not 
have had any storage in my State of 
Kansas; the farmers would not have 
had any place to store their grain. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. 

If I might make another point it would 
be in the area of the conservation re- 
serve program and ACP payments. Last 
year I offered a cutting amendment to 
the bill and I was soundly defeated by 
about 2 to 1 majority. This year, of 
course, there is no change in the com- 
plexion of the Congress and I do not 
know that my arguments would be any 
more persuasive this year than last. I 
still say, however, that in this bill there 
is no rhyme, nor sense, nor reason for 
the Federal Government’s footing the 
bill on any farm for taking out hedge- 
rows or tearing down stone fences 
and one thing and another, which is 
still the practice. When I was a boy 
on the farm we rooted out our own 
hedgerows on the farm with horses and 
a@ scraper. Many a harness and tugs 
were broken in this operation but I see 
no reason why people today cannot do 
the same thing on their own, If it is 
a matter of tearing down stone fences 
I do not see why we have to come to 
Washington to get Federal aid to tear 
down stone fences, but this is still a 
practice under the ACP program. 

Mr, Chairman, in my remaining min- 
ute or two may I simply conclude by 
making my own little political speech in 
answer to the first 20 pages of our re- 
port and I would do by making these 
six points: 

First. The Democrats bequeathed the 
Eisenhower administration an agricul- 
tural time bomb composed of obsolete, 
depression-bred, war-born farm laws. 
Despite endorsement of flexible supports 
for peacetime in platforms of both po- 
litical parties, these old laws were con- 
tinued until over $7 billion worth of sur- 
plus had been accumulated in 1955. 

Second. The administration has re- 
peatedly urged Congress to pass reason- 
able farm legislation truly beneficial to 
farmers. Congress has been controlled 
23 out of the last 27 years by the Demo- 
crats. Most of the time Congress has 
talked about the problem and, in the few 
instances where they have acted, they 
have only passed a few bills that would 
have been another dose of what made 
the patient ill in the first place. 

Third. Experience proves that the 
price-fixing and acreage-control pro- 
grams have not worked, but many Dem- 
ocrats prefer to ignore this fact. It ap- 
pears they will either not admit to the 
facts or else prefer to perpetuate the 
problem and attempt to profit politically. 

Fourth. Because of efficiency and hard 
work, the American farmer produces for 
himself and 25 others. Artificial price 
incentives established by excess Govern- 
ment interference have contributed to- 
ward a superabundance in some crops. 
Many Democrats exemplify the greatest 
surplus problem—the surplus of dema- 
goguery—when they talk but do not act. 
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After years of attacking the administra- 
tion proposals, only in recent weeks have 
@ few Democrats come forth with a 
modification of the old discredited 
Brannan plan and the 1960 version is 
even more of an economic monstrosity 
which would impose unrealistic produc- 
tion cuts and slash national farm income 
while greatly reducing farm purchasing 
power. 

Fifth. The Democrats for years, and 
regularly in campaign years, have wept 
for the plight of the small farmer while 
doing little to help him. The outmoded 
farm laws helped the big operators the 
most, who need it the least. The rural 
development program created by this ad- 
ministration and operating successfully 
in over 30 States is the first concerted 
effort to assist small, low-income farm- 
ers who need help the most. 

Sixth. The Democrats compare farm 
prices during the Korean war period 
with farm prices during the 7 peacetime 
years of the Eisenhower administration. 
Actually per capita farm income has 
been at record high levels during this 
administration, exceeding even the war 
years. Instead of using the years 1949 
or 1950, which were postwar years com- 
parable to the last 7 years, they stress 
the 1951 and 1952 levels. American 
farmers and their sons want to drive 
tractors instead of tanks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN] may be placed immediately 
following mine in general debate, so as 
to have them consecutive in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
farm problem is just like the weather— 
we all talk about it but do nothing about 
it. There are many dedicated Members 
of Congress who are earnestly striving 
to find a solution to a most perplexing 
situation. I am one of them. 

Everyone knows that agriculture is the 
soft spot in our national economy today. 
The farmer’s income continues to go 
down while his operating expenses con- 
tinue to rise. Hence, the American 
farmer is definitely in a _ price-cost 
squeeze. I am sure we all agree that 
the farmer is entitled to his share of the 
national wealth and productive capacity 
of this Nation. Our main problem and 
concern is to bring this about. We must 
all realize that we are presently passing 
through an agricultural revolution. Our 
farms are rapidly becoming completely 
mechanized and, as a result, farms are 
getting larger in order that farming may 
be a profitable business. We have more 
part-time farmers than ever before who 
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are compelled to go into industry to aug- 
ment their income. I personally regret 
the passing of the so-called “family size 
farm” and the trend toward corporation 
farming. This not only disturbs farm 
community life as we once knew it, but 
it is taking many people out of our agri- 
cultural communities. This certainly is 
not good for America. 

The composition of the Congress has 
changed a great deal since the time 
when Representatives from farming dis- 
tricts were a potent force in enacting 
farm legislation. Due to the trend of 
population into the urban areas of this 
country, farm representation in the Con- 
gress is becoming less and less and, 
hence, it has also become more difficult 
to enact any kind of major farm legis- 
lation. If legislation is enacted, it must 
not only satisfy farmers but the people 
in the city as well. 

Another handicap facing agriculture 
today is the diversity of views regarding 
farm legislation as expressed by our var- 
ious farm organizations. If there was 
more general agreement among these 
groups as to the type of legislation ac- 
tually needed, legislating in this field 
would not be so difficult. In this con- 
nection, I long ago advocated a White 
House Conference on Agriculture at 
which the problems of agriculture could 
be discussed with the leaders of farm 
organizations and other experts at the 
highest level in the hope that such a 
meeting might prove constructive. I still 
think this is a good idea. 

Furthermore, I sincerely believe that 
the problems of agriculture should be 
completely divorced from partisan poli- 
tics. There is no reason in the world 
why agriculture, the Nation’s basic in- 
dustry, should be kicked around by po- 
litical parties in order to gain votes. 
The American farmer deserves better 
treatment than that. Members of Con- 
gress approach the question of foreign 
affairs and national defense on a non- 
partisan basis. On these issues we stand 
united, but when it comes to dealing 
with agriculture, we continue to spar 
for political advantage. This is another 
important reason why it is so difficult to 
enact proper and sensible farm legisla- 
tion, especially in an election year. 

I will be very much surprised if the 
present Congress will do anything very 
constructive in passing adequate and 
proper farm legislation at this session. 
Aside from general consideration in- 
volving the entire farm problem, we all 
realize that something must be done to 
cut down on farm surpluses, particu- 
larly wheat. It seems to me that wheat 
legislation should have the highest 
priority as far as this session is con- 
cerned. President Eisenhower has in- 
dicated that he will approve a wheat bill 
if it meets the guidelines set out in his 
special farm message to the Congress. 
Therefore, if the majority leadership in 
the Congress really wants a wheat bill 
which can be enacted into law, all they 
have to do is meet the President’s chal- 
lenge. Whether or not a realistic wheat 
bill is passed at this session will depend 
upon how sincere the Democrat majority 
is in trying to do something about it. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier today I asked the chairman of 
the subcommittee several questions about 
provisions of the bill before us dealing 
with poultry inspection. I think the 
facts clearly show that it was the intent 
of Congress—and it is the law of the 
land—that all poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce must be in- 
spected for wholesomeness, and that 
must entail continuous inspection, not a 
hit-or-miss sampling system. If this 
bill provides for less than that, as I am 
afraid it does, then the situation requires 
correction. Plants making poultry 
soups, poultry pies, and other processed 
foods using significant quantities of poul- 
try in their preparation, should be ex- 
tended the free inspection service, on a 
continuous basis, both for their benefit 
and the benefit of the consuming public. 
Under a temporary situation which has 
been in effect, all such further process- 
ing plants have been exempted from the 
new Poultry Products Inspection Act re- 
quirement for continuous inspection, 
but the exemption has been for the con- 
venience of the Government. That ex- 
emption expires June 30. After that, all 
plants in interstate commerce are en- 
titled to have inspectors on their prem- 
ises. This is most important. If the 
additional $500,000 provided for poul- 
try inspection in the bill is not sufficient 
to assure such continuous inspection in 
all plants—including the 300 now tempo- 
rarily exempt—then more money must 
be provided. The responsibility cannot 
be evaded. 

However, I do want to say I am 
pleased that in answer to the request 
which I made and which several other 
Members of Congress also made, as well 
as representatives of the Meat Cutters 
Union and the poultry processors, that 
some additional funds, at least, are being 
provided in the bill for poultry inspec- 
tion even though the President failed to 
ask for those extra funds. I cannot un- 
derstand that failure on the part of the 
executive department. It seems to me 
it represented a case of repeal of an im- 
portant provision of consumer law by 
the process of appropriation starvation. 
The committee is to be commended for 
recognizing that funds must be avail- 
able to comply with the inspection law, 
even if the President did not ask for 
those extra funds. My concern now is 
whether the $500,000 is enough, and 
whether the technical language inserted 
in the bill in connection with this extra 
$500,000 item is, as I believe it to be, a 
limitation on the effectiveness of the in- 
spection work in plants which buy 
chicken parts and carcasses and process 
them into prepared foods. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I turn to another 
aspect of agricultural expenditures 
which concerns me deeply. I refer to 
the distribution of surplus foodstuffs to 
the needy. The Department maintains, 
and the President seems to believe, that 
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our Government is doing a terrific job of 
distributing surplus food to the needy. 
Even the committee report seems to 
swallow some of that. But the reports 
we are receiving from West Virginia— 
right now very much in the political 
news—are that the free food distribu- 
tion system is a cruel hoax on the needy. 
The variety of foods distributed is fright- 
fully inadequate to help assure even a 
minimum diet. It is a dumping pro- 
gram. And yet we have widespread 
farm distress because farmers cannot 
sell all they produce of the wonderful 
variety of foods grown in this bountiful 
country. Why must any American go 
hungry when we raise more chickens 
than we can sell and more eggs than 
can possibly be sold, produce more but- 
ter than we can sell, more fresh fruits 
and vegetables, more meat, more of 
everything, and while we are frantically 
trying to give food away overseas, as the 
committee report points out? 

In this country we are told that tech- 
nical problems of distribution make it 
impossible to give out fresh eggs instead 
of powdered eggs to our needy. We are 
told it is impossible to give our needy 
poor an occasional few pounds of 
chicken, yet we gave frozen chickens to 
Egypt. The only outlet in this country 
for surplus fresh foods in the form most 
people like to eat them is the school 
lunch program and some of the public 
institutions. Actually, we have 7 mil- 
lion or more Americans on various 
forms of public assistance who could 
also, through a food stamp plan, enjoy 
the surplus of our harvests. This would 
remove the necessity of processing a lot 
of this food for dumping overseas; for 
instance, of processing eggs into powder 
on such a huge scale. Why not fresh 
eggs for our needy? 

The answer, of course, is that our sur- 
plus distribution machinery does not 
have the necessary flexibility for dis- 
tributing fresh products. It is a ware- 
housing operation, and the food must 
fit the mechanics of that system. 

A food stamp plan, using the neigh- 
borhood grocery for distribution pur- 
poses, would make possible a continuous 
flow of surplus farm products in fresh 
and appetizing form to the very poor who 
cannot now afford to buy such items. 

I intend to discuss the food stamp dis- 
tribution system in greater detail in the 
near future. We have the legal authority 
in the law—at long last—after 5 years 
of administration obstructionism on 
it—we have the legal authority for a food 
stamp plan. In all reverence, I say God 
knows we need such a program. West 
Virginia is not the only place in the 
Nation with stark poverty and many, 
many needy persons. 

And the food—we have more food than 
we know what to do with. Our vast 
hoard of food is a storage headache, a 
budgetary nightmare, a fiscal scandal, 
and a moral shame considering how 
much hunger exists on this earth. But 
we have the food. It could be a blessing, 
not a curse, if more of it could be used 
to feed our own malnourished people— 
millions of them. 

I am disappointed that the subcom- 
mittee, in drafting the report on this 
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bill, did not see fit to include the sug- 
gested language I submitted calling for 
administration action to institute a food 
stamp plan. Iam also sorry the commit- 
tee partially swallowed the administra- 
tion propaganda about the billions of 
dollars worth of surplus food going to 21 
million of needy Americans, when that 
figure clearly includes many millions of 
schoolchildren who are not needy—for it 
includes all distribution under the school 
lunch program. 

The food stamp plan, if implemented, 
could do for all agriculture on a tre- 
mendous scale what the school milk pro- 
gram is now doing for dairy farmers. We 
spend almost $100 million a year on this 
extra milk allowance. It is not a welfare 
program—it is intended primarily to sell 
and dispose of milk—a price support 
program. But no one objects to it. We 
recognize its tremendous value in build- 
ing the health of the Nation’s children. 
Along the same lines a food stamp plan 
would assure better meals also for 7 
million or more Americans—and thus 
establish a vast new market for farm 
products which now rot in the fields or 
go overseas as gifts. 

Mr. Chairman, when we talk about 
revitalizing agriculture, why can we not 
recognize that the best way to help the 
farmer is to provide him with more cus- 
tomers for what he raises? A food 
stamp plan would enable us to use up 
all of our surplus items eligible for sup- 
port under section 32 as well as much 
more of the storables. If perishables 
could be distributed through the neigh- 
borhood grocery, we could make full use 
of the more than $300 million available 
every year under section 32, much of 
which never gets spent for the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it only fair to point out that in many 
important respects the subcommittee 
which drafted the bill now before us 
has done an excellent job, and I do not 
want anything I have said to be regarded 
as a blanket condemnation of this bill 
or a blanket criticism of the report filed 
on the bill. I have tried to make my 
criticisms specific, and I think they are 
justified. 

On the other hand, I applaud the sub- 
committee for again handling the school 
lunch appropriation with sympathy for 
the great importance of this program, 
and for once again earmarking some of 
the frequently unused section 32 price 
support funds for the school lunch pro- 
gram. I back up the committee on many 
of the statements in the report critical 
of our surplus disposal program. I par- 
ticularly want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the decision of the subcommittee 
to provide the full budget amount for 
meat inspection in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service appropriation, so that 
meat inspection for the red meats can 
continue at the same level as in the 
current year. 

This was one of the items I stressed 
in my testimony before the subcommit- 
tee, in view of the indication the sub- 
committee gave last year that it thought 
further processing in the red meats did 
not require continuous inspection. 
Since the issue involved last year in 
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meat inspection, as discussed in my tes- 
timony, is exactly the same as now 
confronts us in connection with the in- 
spection of further processing operations 
in poultry, I sincerely hope the outcome 
for poultry inspection will be the same. 

It is not enough to make sure that 
the meat and poultry which go into 
processed foods were wholesome at the 
time of slaughter; as my testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee pointed out, meat 
carcasses or parts—and the same holds 
true for poultry—can spoil in transport 
from one plant to another, and often do. 
The Federal meat inspectors each day 
condemn large amounts of meat intended 
for use in processed meat products, even 
though the meat was wholesome at the 
time of slaughter. Much can happen to 
it en route to final processing. The 
same holds true, as I said, for poultry. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit at 
this point my testimony before the sub- 
committee, as follows: 


Tue ScHoot LuNcH PROGRAM, MEAT AND 
Povu.LTryY INSPECTION, AND THE Foop 
Sramp PLAN 


(Statement by Representative Leonor K. 
Suuuivan, of Missouri, before Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations, House 
Appropriations Committee, March 15, 1960) 
As members of the subcommittee know, 

I have appeared before you a number of 

times in past years to urge adequate appro- 

priations for such items in the Agriculture 

Department’s budget as the school lunch 

program, meat and poultry inspection, dis- 

tribution of surplus foods to the needy, and 
various other programs of the Department 
of Agriculture which are important to ur- 
ban areas of our country. I am happy to 
say that this subcommittee has usually 
shown great awareness of the importance of 
these programs even though the present 

Secretary of Agriculture has frequently dem- 

onstrated very little concern for the consum- 

er viewpoint, and his budget requests have 
usually been inadequate for consumer-type 
services conducted by his Department. 

I do not want to go into any great de- 
tail on the budget items this year. For in- 
stance, I know it is not necessary for me 
to take your time to urge fair treatment for 
the school lunch program. I am well aware 
of the fact that the only reason the school 
lunch program in the past several years has 
been as effective as it has been is that mem- 
bers of this subcommittee have insisted on 
it, and the House has demanded such action. 
I will support you, I can assure you, if, 
following your review of this appropriation 
request, you once again recommend more 
money for this program than the budget 
recommends. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


On meat inspection, however, I am not 
sure we see exactly eye to eye. As I re- 
call, I was the only Member of the House 
to take the floor last year, during debate 
on the Agriculture appropriation bill, to 
protest some language you wrote into your 
report concerning the matter of further 
Federal inspection during processing oper- 
ations of meat products containing meat 
which had already been inspected for whole- 
someness at the time of slaughter. In your 
report you called for a study of the need 
for such continuous inspection, indicating 
that perhaps some money could be saved by 
eliminating the requirement that meat going 
into meat pies, and meat products of various 
kinds made from inspected meat must be 
inspected again in this secondary process- 
ing operation. 

The information I have since obtained 
about this issue strengthens the view I 
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expressed last year. Meat inspectors in 
St. Louis with whom I have discussed this 
matter have informed me of numerous in- 
stances in which they have spotted and con- 
demned processed meat products which were 
totally unfit for human consumption, even 
though the meat which went into them had 
originally been passed for wholesomeness at 
the time of slaughter. Each day in St. Louis 
alone hundreds of pounds of meat products 
are condemned as tainted, sour, putrid, un- 
sound, contaminated, rancid, poisoned by 
contact with certain metals, or even con- 
taining fragments of glass. So the followup 
inspection is most necessary. 

The meatpackers whom I know are not 
anxious to poison the consumer. On the 
contrary, they work hard to assure a safe 
and sanitary and nutritious product. They 
are, I might say, among the biggest boosters 
of an adequate meat-inspection program and 
are in the forefront of demanding adequate 
funds for this work. Enlightened business 
recognizes the importance of maintaining 
consumer confidence in its product, and that 
is why the enlightened meatpackers want 
adequate funds for meat inspection that 
must include funds for continuous inspec- 
tion in the processing operations. So I ask 
that you not attempt to save a little money 
by cutting this item, because a budget cut 
on meat inspection would be a serious thing 
to the consumers of this country and to the 
meatpackers who are anxious to assure a 
wholesome product. Only the unscrupulous 
or fly-by-night operator would benefit from 
shortcuts on meat inspection, and that is 
exactly the kind of operator we don’t want 
to benefit from the laws we pass. So I urge 
the full budget amount be provided for the 
Agricultural Research Service item for meat 
inspection, including funds for inspection of 
processed items. 

POULTRY INSPECTION 


As you all know, I was one of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who took an active role in 
the enactment in the last Congress of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act. This act 
provided for an exemption until July 1, 1960, 
for the output of those processors for whom 
the Department of Agriculture could not im- 
mediately provide inspectors. The budget 
for the coming year fails, however, to request 
the additional funds which will now be re- 
quired—about $1 million—to pay the salaries 
of inspectors who will be needed in the 1961 
fiscal year to inspect the output of processors 
which up to now have been exempt under 
this provision. I am informed that the De- 
partment has suggested new legislation con- 
tinuing the exemption indefinitely for firms 
making poultry pies and similar processed 
items. I would bitterly oppose such a step. 
The Poultry Products Inspection Act has 
been of tremendous benefit to the country— 
to the consumers, the processors, and the 
farmers. We now have assurances that 
nearly all the poultry we eat is wholesome. 
Until a few years ago we did not have that 
assurance on most poultry. There is no rea- 
son to weaken the act by opening up exemp- 
tions Congress did not intend and has not 
agreed to. 

Hence, under present law—under law 
which should not and probably will not be 
changed between now and July 1—the De- 
partment must provide inspectors by July 
1, 1960, for about 300 poultry products 
plants which are at this time still exempt 
under the act. These are the plants which 
make poultry pies, soups, etc., and which 
were originally exempted for a short time 
because Congress recognized there would 
be difficulty in hiring enough qualified in- 
spectors to cover all of the slaughtering 
plants as of the time the new act went into 
effect, so there was a reason to provide for 
temporary exemptions of this nature for 
processors at the convenience of the Depart- 
ment. 
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But these temporary exemptions expire as 
of June 30 of this year. No convincing rea- 
sons have been put forward to continue those 
exemptions beyond that time. Most of the 
exempted plants—about two-thirds of them, 
I understand—are already set up physically 
for inspection, and are, in fact, so anxious 
to have inspection that despite their ex- 
emption from the compulsory inspection 
program they are paying their own funds 
to have their products inspected under the 
voluntary Federal poultry inspection pro- 
gram. Obviously, then, inspectors are avaii- 
able for those plants. There is no reason, 
then, to continue exempting them. They 
are entitled to have inspection on the same 
free basis as the slaughtering plants, rather 
than to have to pay for it out of their own 
funds. 

As for the 100 additional processing plants 
now exempt and not participating under 
the voluntary inspection program, we should 
take direct action to serve notice that as of 
July 1 they had better be set up for Federal 
inspection—including the required sanitary 
conditions—if they want to remain in inter- 
state commerce after that date. The best 
way to accomplish that sort of warning is 
for the Congress to appropriate the addi- 
tional $1 million which will be required as 
of July 1 to pay the costs of a complete in- 
spection program for all poultry and poultry 
products processed and sold in interstate 
commerce. If we don’t appropriate the 
funds, a lot of these uninspected plants will 
probably see no urgency in getting set up 
for inspection—getting the proper equip- 
ment and installing required sanitary facil- 
ities—and if they have to do this at the 
last minute, they will really be up against 
it. For let me repeat that the law allows for 
no administrative exemptions for poultry in 
interstate commerce after June 30. 

While I am discussing poultry inspection, 
I might say that I am again wondering aloud 
as to the wisdom of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in placing the poultry inspection pro- 
gram under the producer-conscious Market- 
ing Service rather than making it a co- 
equal agency with meat inspection in the 
more independent-minded Agricultural Re- 
search Service. This latest incident of not 
seeking funds for inspection in the plants 
which are now temporarily exempted is yet 
another instance of tepid concern for the 
consumer interest. I will say that the meat 
inspection branch, on the other hand, has 
usually felt much more free to battle for the 
highest standards of consumer interest in its 
work. 


SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION—-AND FOOD STAMPS 


Now I want to ask you to do me, and the 
Congress, and the American people, a big 
favor. I want you to write into your report 
on this bill language which reiterates that 
it is the intent of Congress that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture utilize the authority he 
already possesses under law for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods to our needy under a 
food stamp plan, and stating that it is the 
intent of this committee of the Congress also. 

Such a statement in the report will not 
in itself increase by a single cent the amount 
you will be appropriating in this bill. For, 
of course, the Secretary would still have to 
come back to Congress and to the Appropria- 
tions Committee to request a supplemental 
appropriation if a food stamp plan were 
actually to go into effect. I would like this 
subcommittee, however, in connection with 
the regular agricultural appropriation bill, 
to make it clear that the Congress is pre- 
pared to appropriate the funds for a food 
stamp plan, if the Department shows its 
willingness to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress and put such a plan into operation. 

We have widespread distress among farm- 
ers; we have billions of dollars worth of sur- 
plus food and we have millions of undernour- 
ished Americans—persons not getting enough 
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to eat. The cost of distributing a few surplus 
foods to the needy at the present time is out 
of all proportions to the benefits the re- 
cipients obtain. Most of these costs are 
shouldered onto localities which find it un- 
economic and burdensome to have a full- 
scale distribution set up for the purpose of 
distributing such a little bit of food—items 
like corn meal and flour and dried skim milk 
and occasionally some butter or cheese. 

Under the food-stamp plan approved by 
Congress last year, however, these storable 
items—plus perishables which are removable 
under section 32—could be distributed di- 
rectly through the regular grocery stores. 
The food industry, I am sure, would be de- 
lighted to participate for very little or no 
profit—just if their costs were covered—if 
the Department of Agriculture would make 
the effort to set up such a program, and enlist 
the food industry’s cooperation. It would 
certainly help the farmer. 

Therefore, since you are the subcommittee 
which directs the Department of Agriculture 
on how to use its money and what to use it 
for, I ask that you write wording such as 
this into your report: 

“The committee notes that no funds have 
been requested by the Department for the 
implementation of the food-stamp plan en- 
acted by Congress last year. While the law 
gives the Secretary discretionary powers in 
placing the program into effect, the confer- 
ence report on the bill extending Public Law 
480 made clear that Congress intended that 
the food-stamp plan should be utilized to 
distribute surplus food items to needy Amer- 
icans. The Committee on Appropriations 
therefore recommends that the Department 
prepare and submit by July 1, 1960, a detailed 
plan for implementing the food-stamp law, 
and that it indicate the cost of putting such 
a specified plan into operation in the 1961 
fiscal year, so that Congress can then appro- 
priate the funds necessary to place a depart- 
mental food-stamp program in operation.” 

The wording is rough—I am aware that 
you do not need my help in writing the lan- 
guage of your report. I am just trying to 
express the thought. And I sincerely hope 
you will take this step as a means of ending 
the complacency of the Department of Agri- 
culture over the tragic contradiction of so 
much surplus food, so many impoverished 
farmers, and so many Americans not receiv- 
ing adequate diets. Thank you. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. McINTIRE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
but 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maine is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
simply to ask a question or two to the 
extent to which time will permit. I 
would like to direct a question to the 
committee, and perhaps the chairman of 
the committee, if I may, in relation to 
the item of appropriation in this bill 
concerning the school lunch program of 
$110 million. May I say that I concur 
with the committee in its very careful 
consideration of this program. I should 
like to raise a question as to the chair- 
man’s opinion concerning the purchase 
policy which would be applied in rela- 
tion to items which go into the school 
lunch program. 

In view of the commentary which has 
already taken place here relative to the 
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importation of food products into our 
markets, would it be the opinion of the 
committee that these funds should be 
directed toward purchase of American 
products for distribution in the school 
lunch program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That issue did not 
come before us in the consideration of 
this bill. But I certainly would think, 
in view of the fact that one of the pri- 
mary sources of our contribution to the 
school lunch program in addition to ap- 
propriated funds is section 32 purchases, 
which in turn use domestic markets for 
perishable commodities primarily, any- 
body handling it could easily see they 
should use the appropriated funds for 
purchases of American food. I agree 
with the gentleman we would anticipate 
that the fund would be used for the pur- 
chase of American products. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I appreciate the 
chairman’s reply and I certainly concur 
with his observation. I believe it is im- 
portant to have this observation as a 
matter of record for guidance in the pur- 
chase program. 

Now, I would like to ask another ques- 
tion. I have searched through the re- 
port of this committee and also the 
legislative document. Is there in this re- 
port or in the bill accompanying the 
report any specific reference to the 5 
percent of foreign currencies being used 
specifically for market development work 
under Public Law 480? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think there is. 
We had a reference to that in the re- 
port and I think we had some changes 
in language as to the intent of the act. 
We attempted to bring the use of those 
funds in line with the original act. It is 
in the report on page 32. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I appreciate that re- 
sponse. It has been of concern to some 
of us on the legislative committee that 
certain priorities have gotten ahead of 
market development work. It was our 
intent in our last extension of the act 
to place emphasis on the market devel- 
opment work. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We discuss that thor- 
oughly on page 32. There is a definite 
limit as to how far this subcommittee 
can go in trying to restore the intent of 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. I should like to call attention to 
the colloquy that took place with the 
gentlewoman from Missouri today in re- 
lation to poultry inspection. It is my un- 
derstanding from that colloquy that the 
poultry inspection provision in this leg- 
islative document is to provide an addi- 
tional $500,000 for inspection and that 
the language which is inserted in this 
bill, although perhaps a point of order 
could be made against it, does perhaps 
release the Department from the man- 
datory provisions of the original Poultry 
Inspection Act. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is modified some, 
but it is not mandatory. It does give the 
Department some discretion as to how 
much inspection is required, which is 
provided in the basic law. 

May I say to the gentleman that I 
do not quarrel about jurisdiction. There 
is enough work around here for every- 
body to do, but I do say, as the gentle- 
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man well knows, that no matter what 
legislation you might pass, if we do not 
give the money we do not have the pro- 
gram. Involved here is an effort to get 
together on the views of all concerned. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I appreciate the 
chairman’s comment. 

I would like to comment further. I 
follow with interest the rural re- 
sources program of the Department of 
Agriculture. I appreciate the fact that 
there is provided in this bill $2 million, 
but there are some people who feel that 
this program could well stand some 
further expansion, and I certainly 
would appreciate, as I am sure each 
member of the committee has already 
done, a careful review of this program, 
because I think we are on common 
ground in this respect. 

There is one other area which causes 
me some concern. I am sure that the 
chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee have given it close attention. I 
notice throughout this report that pro- 
vision has been made for increased per- 
sonnel costs, changes in grade, the wage 
and benefits provision under the exist- 
ing Classified Employees Act. However, 
in the provisions made for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Farmers Home 
Administration there seems to be no 
provision for this factor. I am advised 
that the Civil Service Commission has 
required the upgrading of the clerks, 
which costs $150,000 annually, and a 
wage and benefit increase of $150,000; 
then some normal step increases, and 
that there is need for about $500,000 
here to be comparable with other divi- 
sions of the Department. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that these promotions that 
he has mentioned will have to be made 
from funds available. The question 
arises then whether the Farmers Home 
Administration should have that much 
additional money. In view of the 
relatively small workload in some sec- 
tions of the country, it was felt that the 
problems of this agency could be met by 
the overall funds here. Again, it will 
be reviewed in the other body, and we 
will see what they think should be done. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KyYt]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply 
concerned with the attitude apparently 
held by a number of my colleagues—an 
attitude that the farmer is in good fi- 
nancial condition. He is not. Prelimi- 
nary census information indicates that 
my district of Iowa has again lost popu- 
lation—this is a direct reflection of agri- 
culture’s financial problem—now a prob- 
lem of our small towns and cities as well. 

There is need now, for broad legisla- 
tion which reaches the basic causes of 
this situation. There are numerous 
proposals which would help. We will 
never vote on these proposals unless we 
are concerned with farmers rather than 
farmers’ votes. This legislation is a 
first step. Beyond this we must take a 
long look at farm imports. Third, we 
should improve our agricultural report- 
ing service to make it a truly effective 
guide for production. 
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Finally there is the job of finding new 
uses and new markets for agricultural 
products. 

I do not care who introduces or sup- 
ports attempts at effective legislation. 
Politics should not interfere with an 
honest attempt to find the solution. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Research: For research and demonstra- 
tions on the production and utilization of 
agricultural products, home economics, and 
related research and services, including ad- 
ministration of payments to State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, $67,934,000: Pro- 
vided, That the limitations contained herein 
shall not apply to replacement of buildings 
needed to carry out the Act of April 24, 1948 
(21 U.S.C. 118a) , or to not to exceed $1,000,000 
to remain available until expended for the 
construction and alteration of buildings: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may sell the Entomology Research 
Laboratory at Orlando, Florida, in such man- 
ner and upon such terms and conditions as 
he deems advantageous and the proceeds of 
such sale shall remain available until ex- 
pended for the establishment of an entomol- 
ogy research laboratory: Provided further, 
That in the establishment of such laboratory 
the Secretary may acquire land therefor by 
donation or exchange; 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, it is my un- 
derstanding that the part to be read 
would not be subject to amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
withdraw my request, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY 

Eradication activities: For expenses neces- 
sary in the arrest and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious 
pleuropneumonia, or other contagious or 
infectious diseases of animals, or European 
fowl pest and similar diseases in poultry, 
and for foot-and-mouth disease and rinder- 
pest programs undertaken pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act of February 28, 1947, 
and the Act of May 29, 1884, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 391; 21 U.S.C. 111-122), including 
expenses in accordance with section 2 of said 
Act of February 28, 1947, the Secretary may 
transfer from other appropriations or funds 
available to the bureaus, corporations, or 
agencies of the Department such sums as 
he may deem necessary, to be available only 
in an emergency which threatens the live- 
stock or poultry industry of the country, and 
any unexpended balances of funds transferred 
under this head in the next preceding fiscal 
year shall be merged with such transferred 
amounts: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be subject to applicable provisions con- 
tained in the item “Salaries and expenses, 
Agricultural Research Service”’. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to 
propound a question to the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. Could 
the gentleman advise us what his plan of 
procedure is for the remainder of the 
time this afternoon? Are you going to 
read the entire bill? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. It was my hope to 
read the entire bill. If the session 
stretches out too long, of course, then 
we would rise, say, at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. AVERY. And the gentleman 
hopes to complete work on the bill this 
evening? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I certainly would 
hope so, but it will go over until to- 
morrow for a final vote. 

Mr. AVERY. Well, Mr. Chairman, I, 
of course, am in no position to object. It 
was my understanding we were just go- 
ing to conclude general debate this after- 
noon and read the bill under the 5- 
minute rule tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It was my under- 
standing with the leadership that we 
would proceed but that any vote would go 
over until tomorrow. That was my un- 
derstanding individually, so that I am 
carrying out what I understood to be the 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXTENSION SERVICE 
Cooperative extension work, payments and 
expenses 

Payments to States and Puerto Rico: For 
payments for cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work under the Smith-Lever Act, as 
amended by the Act of June 26, 1953 (7 U.S.C. 
341-348), and the Act of August 11, 1955 (7 
U.S.C. 347a), $54,220,000; and payments and 
contracts for such work under section 
204(b)-—205 of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1623-1624), $1,495,000; in 
all, $55,715,000: Provided, That funds hereby 
appropriated pursuant to section 3(c) of the 
Act of June 26, 1953, shall not be paid to any 
State or Puerto Rico prior to availability of 
an equal sum from non-Federal sources for 
expenditure during the current fiscal year: 
Provided further, That all of the additional 
funds provided herein shall be used to meet 
expenses at the county level. 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kitpay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12117) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 





JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTELLI- 
GENCE MATTERS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to advise the House that I have again 
contacted the Committee on Rules, urg- 
ing favorable action on House Joint Res- 
olution 31, and similar resolutions pend- 
ing before the committee. House Joint 
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Resolution 31 provides for the establish- 
ment of a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Intelligence Matters. 

The recent downing of a U.S. plane 
over Soviet Russia, and the conflicting 
reports that follow, again underscore the 
necessity for the approval of this pro- 
posal. 

There is a drastic need for improved 
coordination of our Nation’s intelligence 
activities, and for better contacts be- 
tween the Congress and the executive 
branch in this vital field. 

When I first introduced my proposal 
in 1953—in the form of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 169, 83d Congress—I 
pointed out that over a score of separate 
agencies, offices, and bureaus are inde- 
pendently engaged in _intelligence- 
gathering activities. 

That the Central Intelligence Agency, 
created for the purpose of coordinating 
and evaluating intelligence, has not given 
adequate emphasis to its basic statutory 
functions and had become an intelli- 
gence-gathering organization in its own 
right. 

And that intelligence matters have 
been handled in a piecemeal, at times 
almost slipshod manner from the con- 
gressional standpoint. 

Those facts were in evidence in 1953, 
and they are still in evidence today. 

Two years after my original proposal 
was introduced, the Hoover Commission, 
in its “Report on Intelligence Activities,” 
endorsed and called for the creation of 
a Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
telligence. 

On June 28, 1955, the Hoover Commis- 
sion stated—in its one and only recom- 
mendation on the subject of intelligence 
activities—that our Nation needs a con- 
gressional “‘watchdog” committee, pat- 
terned on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, to collaborate with the Executive 
on matters of special importance to the 
national security. 

On January 17, 1955, when the 84th 
Congress convened, and even before the 
Hoover Commission submitted its recom- 
mendations, some 20 Members of this 
House joined me in reintroducing the 
proposal to establish such a “watchdog” 
committee. 

On July 6, 1955, at my request, the 
Committee on Rules granted a hearing 
on this legislation. After 2 days of hear- 
ings, the committee took no action to 
place the resolution before the House 
but assigned a subcommittee to study the 
proposal. 

This action was followed by a second 
hearing before the Committee on Rules, 
held on January 31, 1956. In spite of our 
efforts, however, the resolution did not 
advance to the House. 

With the help of interested colleagues, 
I again revived the effort to bring this 
proposal before the House when the 85th 
Congress convened, by introducing 
House Concurrent Resolution 49, and 
asking for an early hearing. 

I followed this by reintroducing the 
proposal in the 86th Congress in the 
form of House Joint Resolution 31 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 11. Both 
of these measures are pending before the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned all 
these steps merely to show that the pro- 
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posal to establish a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Intelligence Matters is not 
a rash proposal brought out by a single 
international incident. 

It is a well-thought-out measure, 
which I have repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the House for the past 7 
years. 

I do not believe that House considera- 
tion of this proposal should be delayed 
any longer. The facts of the interna- 
tional situation, and the facts relating to 
the operations of executive intelligence 
agencies, speak for themselves. 

I earnestly hope that the Committee 
on Rules will promptly schedule House 
Joint Resolution 31, or House Concurrent 
Resolution 11, for floor debate and a vote. 





RELIEF OF HARDSHIP FOR DIS- 
PLACED FAMILIES AND  BUSI- 
NESSES 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced two housing bills, the 
Home Financing Act of 1960 and the 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1960, to 
serve as a frame of reference for the 
extensive hearings on general housing 
legislation to be held by the Housing 
Subcommittee beginning May 16. I 
would like to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that these two bills incorporate a number 
of new suggestions and proposals to help 
improve our home financing programs 
and to bring relief to families and busi- 
nesses forced to move because of the 
urban renewal program. I am hopeful 
that the ideas incorporated in these two 
bills will stimulate interest and discus- 
sion among the many groups who have 
an interest in the many facets of Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing programs. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly, however, 
that no one should gain the impression 
that the subject matter of our hearing 
will be confined merely to the new ideas 
advanced in the two bills I have intro- 
duced today. We will, of course, in writ- 
ing our omnibus housing bill go thor- 
oughly into all of the problems facing 
existing programs, such as the need to 
provide additional funds for the college 
housing loan program, additional grant 
money for the urban renewal program, 
the question of additional units for the 
low-rent public housing program, the 
problems of military housing, the spe- 
cial problem of housing for the elderly, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting in 
the Recorp two brief summaries of the 
main provisions of the two bills. I am 
now having prepared a detailed section- 
by-section summary which will be avail- 
able soon for distribution to interested 
persons. I would also like to announce 
in connection with our hearings that 
anyone interested in testifying should 
contact the subcommittee staff, room 406, 
Old House Office Building, CA-4-3121, 
extensions 4855 or 2258. 
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Brier SUMMARY OF THE MAIN PROVISIONS OF 
THE HOME FINANCING AcT oFr 1960 


TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


1. The bill extends the FHA title I home 
improvement program for 2 additional years 
and makes an increase in the insurance au- 
thorization for that program. 

2. Another section would provide for an 
additional increase in mortgage insurance 
authority for FHA’s various programs to keep 
them in full operation. 

8. The bill would provide no-downpay- 
ment financing on low-cost homes by elim- 
inating the present 3-percent downpayment 
on FHA loans on the first $13,500 of value. 
Also, the 10-percent-downpayment factor 
now applicable above $13,500 would extend 
up to $20,000 instead of the present $18,000 
cutoff point, and in addition the 30-percent- 
downpayment factor on higher valuations 
would be reduced to 25 percent. 

4. The maximum FHA loan on a single- 
family home would be increased from the 
present $22,500 to $25,000. 

5. The present 30-year maximum loan ma- 
turity would be increased to 35 years. Also, 
the bill would give permissive authority for 
approval by the Commissioner of terms up to 
40 years in hardship cases where the fam- 
ily could not otherwise meet the monthly 
payments. 

6. The bill would make mandatory a re- 
duction in the FHA insurance premium from 
the present one-half of 1 percent per annum 
to one-fourth of 1 percent, unless the FHA 
Commissioner makes a formal finding that 
such a reduction cannot be made without 
impairing FHA’s reserves. 

7. The present 1-percent prepayment pen- 
alty on FHA loans would be prohibited after 
the loan has matured for 5 years. 

8. The bill also includes a number of 
amendments to improve the present rental 
housing and cooperative housing programs. 
One important amendment to the coopera- 
tive housing program would establish a mu- 
tual mortgage fund for cooperatives so that 
cooperative owners would have the same fi- 
nancing advantages as those enjoyed under 
the regular FHA sales housing program. 


TITLE II—EXPANSION OF FNMA SUPPORT 
OPERATIONS 
Part 1. Central mortgage bank 

This part of the bill would make a number 
of important amendments to the present 
secondary mortgage market operations of 
FNMA designed to enable that agency to 
provide the central mortgage banking func- 
tion which has long been needed to assure 
an adequate supply of mortgage credit to 
the home-building and home-financing in- 
dustry. To achieve this the bill, among 
other things, would (a) increase FNMA’s 
capitalization substantially, (b) authorizes 
the Association to make advance commit- 
ments to purchase mortgages, and (c) for 
the first time authorize the Association to 
make loans on mortgages pledged by lenders 
as security. 

Another important amendment would 
establish an Industry Advisory Board of 12 
members, 1 from each of the existing Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. The Board would be 
composed of representatives of the housing 
industry with expert knowledge of the needs 
and problems in the various fields of housing 
activity. 

Part 2. Special assistance functions 


To improve FNMA’s program to provide 
special assistance for mortgages financing 
specially deserving programs, the bill would 
(a) make par purchase a mandatory perma- 
nent feature of the special assistance opera- 
tion, (b) limit the fees and charges FNMA 
can make on special assistance mortgages, 
and (c) provide additional funds for the 
President to support deserving programs 
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such as urban renewal housing, cooperative 
housing, etc. 

Another important provision would set up 
& special fund to give financial backing to 
mortgages to finance the nursing homes au- 
thorized in the Housing Act of 1959. 


III—SECONDARY MARKET FOR CONVEN- 
TIONAL MORTGAGES 


This title would fill an important gap in 
existing financial support mechanisms in the 
private mortgage market. Savings and loan 
associations are presently the largest single 
source of mortgage financing, and the bill 
would set up a new corporation within the 
Home Loan Bank System with the authority 
to purchase conventional mortgages from 
institutions which are members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. The corpora- 
tion would have the authority to issue de- 
bentures in the private market against its 
portfolio of acquired conventional loans. 
This should provide a much-needed measure 
of liquidity in the conventional loan field 
and help even out the availability of mort- 
gage credit in various parts of the country. 


TITLE IV-—-FHA INSURANCE FOR SITE PREPARA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT 


This title would authorize an entirely 
new program to permit FHA to insure loans 
to builders and deveiopers to prepare sites 
for residential construction. In many areas 
of the country financing for site develop- 
ment is extremely difficult or impossible to 
obtain, with the result that too often there 
is a monopoly situation in which land de- 
velopment is confined only to a few wealthy 
developers. Lack of availability of loans on 
reasonable terms for land development also 
has been an important contributing factor to 
the inflated land costs which plague home- 
building in many parts of the country. 


TITLE V—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


1. In order that our housing and other 
urban problems may be treated at the high- 
est levels of Government, the bill would give 
Cabinet status to housing by creating a new 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. 

2. The functions of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency would be immediately 
transferred to this new Department and the 
executive branch would be directed to make 
further studies to determine what other 
functions should be included in the new 
Department. (The bill specifically excludes 
veterans affairs and the functions of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board from the new De- 
partment.) 


TITLE 





Brier SUMMARY OF THE MAIN PROVISIONS OF 
THE RELOCATION ASSISTANCE ACT o¥r 1960 
TITLE I—RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 
Relocation payments 

1. The bill would raise the ceiling on re- 
location payments to displaced families from 
the present $200 to $300. 

2. While the present $3,000 ceiling on re- 
location payments to displaced business 
firms is adequate in most cases, it works a 
hardship on those concerns which have 
heavy equipment. In these cases the bill 
would permit the agency to pay total cer- 
tified actual moving expenses. 

3. The bill would give displaced business 
firms a “reasonable opportunity” to the 
maximum extent feasible to relocate in the 
urban renewal area after development. 

4. The bill would authorize local rede- 
velopment agencies to retain a full-time 
relocation specialist to assist displaced fami- 
lies and business concerns. The salary of 
this specialist would be paid in full by the 
agency under such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe, in the same way 
that the Federal Government now pays the 
full cost of relocation expenses. 
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Small business loans for concerns displaced 
from urban renewal areas 


Another provision of the bill would ex- 
tend relief to business concerns which are 
displaced by urban renewal. This would be 
done by authorizing the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make loans on liberal terms 
to reestablish their new businesses. These 
loans would be made on the same basis as 
is now used by SBA in lending to firms 
struck by disasters such as windstorms and 
flood; they would have a term of up to 20 
years and carry an interest rate of 3 percent. 


TITLE II—LOW-RENT PRIVATE HOUSING FOR 
DISPLACED FAMILIES 


The purpose of this title is to provide re- 
lief for those displaced families whose in- 
comes are high enough to qualify them for 
public housing but yet not quite high 
enough to afford decent private housing. 
To do this the bill would authorize loans to 
nonprofit corporations for the construction 
of rental housing. 

These loans would be made for the full 
replacement cost of the project, would have 
maturities up to 60 years, and would have 
an interest rate of 2 percent, the same in- 
terest rate which has made the rural elec- 
trification program so successful. These 
loans would be confined to communities 
which have workable programs as required 
by the Housing Act of 1954 for urban re- 
newal assistance. The number of units 
which may be built in any community would 
be limited to that which the Administrator 
determines is necessary for the relocation of 
low- and middle-income families who have 
been displaced by urban renewal activities, 
and the Administrator shall publish such 
regulations as are necessary to give a priority 
in renting to displaced families. 


TITLE INI—URBAN RENEWAL AREAS INVOLVING 
HOSPITALS 
The bill would make certain expenditures 
by hospitals eligible for inclusion as local 
grants-in-aid on the same terms as expendi- 
tures by colleges and universities under sec- 
tion 112 of the urban renewal law. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
peoples of the Balkan Peninsula differ 
from each other in many ways: in 
race, in language, in history, and in 
tradition. ‘They all have, however, one 
great influence in common: their will- 
ingness to fight for their freedom, and 
in adverse circumstances they have all 
shared the same fate. The Rumanians, 
as one of the largest of the peoples in 
the peninsula, have of course suffered a 
similar fate. 

Early in modern times their country 
was overrun by the Ottoman Turks, and 
they were subjected to the unwelcome 
and harsh rule of their conquerors. For 
centuries they tried hard to free them- 
selves from the oppressive yoke of their 
overlords, but most of their attempts 
ended in failure. In the middle of the 
last century, however, they had better 
luck. At the end of the Crimean War, 
in 1856, they gained autonomous status 
and this was obtained with the guar- 
antee of the European powers. That 
was the first step in the rise of modern 
Rumania. The next and most impor- 
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tant move was made in 1877, in the mid- 
dle of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
On May 10 of that year Rumanians took 
their destiny into their hands and pro- 
claimed their independence. Since that 
year, for 83 years, May 10 has been 
celebrated as their national holiday, 
their independence. I gladly join them 
in this anniversary celebration. 





THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
TO DECIDE WHETHER THE NEW 
YORK TIMES’ ADVERTISING “ALL 
THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
IS FALSE AND MISLEADING AD- 
VERTISING IN VIOLATION OF THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a letter which I 
have today written to the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, raising 
the question whether advertising by the 
New York Times that it prints “all the 
news that’s fit to print” is false and 
misleading within the meaning of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

This morning, when I sent this let- 
ter to the Federal Trade Commission, 
I also sent a copy to Mr. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher and chairman of 
the board of the New York Times Corp. 
Since Mr. Sulzberger may wish to make 
a public comment, and will not have re- 
ceived this letter until tonight or to- 
morrow morning, I am inserting the 
letter in the Recorp without prior re- 
lease to the press, so that it will be 
available for the first time tomorrow 
morning, in which case Mr. Sulzberger 
may be prepared to comment, should he 
care to comment. 

May 10, 1960. 
Hon, Eart W. KINTNER, 
Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The new and en- 
larged way in which the New York Times 
is advertising its claim that it prints “All 
the news that’s fit to print”, has prompted 
a serious question whether this claim is 
false and misleading within the meaning of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and thus 
violates the law which is intended to pro- 
tect the public against false and deceptive 
advertising. 

Surely this questionable claim has a 
tendency to make the public believe, and 
probably does make the public believe, that 
the New York Times is superior to other 
newspapers which must compete with it for 
advertisers’ patronage and, accordingly, for 
readers. Competing papers, on the other 
hand, do not and cannot, truthfully, claim 
that they print all of the news that’s fit to 
print. 

The observation has been made that the 
New York Times certainly does not print all 
the news, and rarely prints all the important 
news, such as that concerning the operation 
of the Federal Government here in Washing- 
ton. 
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Consequently, in view of the campaign to 
eradicate advertising which has a tendency 
or capacity to deceive or mislead the public— 
which has included ferreting out and con- 
demning “payola,” prohibiting use of the 
word “free,” condemning claims of “former” 
prices which are not truly the prices pre- 
viously charged, and so on—it appears the 
FTC should give specific attention to the 
New York Times’ claim that it prints all the 
news that’s fit to print. 

Further, in view of your many speeches 
on “The Importance of Integrity in Adver- 
tising” which indicate that you are mobiliz- 
ing the FTC against all falsity in advertis- 
ing, it has been suggested that I call this 
matter to your attention for the Commis- 
sion’s consideration and action. 

If efforts to clean up false and misleading 
advertising claims are to meet with reason- 
ably prompt success, surely the place to be- 
gin is with the claims of the leading adver- 
tising media, since the character of the 
claims these media indulge in no doubt 
serves as a persuasive example for the other 
advertisers. 

Please be good enough to advise me at 
your earliest convenience what conclusion 
the Commission reaches in this matter. In 
the meantime, should you need assistance 
in compiling evidence on the fact that the 
New York Times has not printed all of the 
news that’s fit to print, please let me know, 
as such assistance has been offered to me. 

Please be assured of my support for any 
legislation which the Commission should 
believe it needs to strengthen its powers to 
halt false and deceptive advertising. 


Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 





FISHERIES RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Corrin] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
explain the purposes and terms of sev- 
eral bills identical to H.R. 12141, to 
amend the fisheries research and mar- 
keting provisions of the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act, introduced today by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEORGE 
P. MILLER]I—H.R. 12144—the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. THompson]—H.R. 
12147—the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. LENNON]—H.R. 12143—the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. AN- 
FusO]—H.R. 12142—the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLY]—H.R. 12146— 
my colleague the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. OLIvERI—H.R. 12145—and myself. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


In 1954 Senate bill 2802 and House bill 
7641 became law. They amended section 
2 of the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1411), by requiring the transfer of 30 
percent of the gross receipts from duties 
collected under the customs laws on 
fishery products from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the 
Interior. The fund so established was to 
be used to conduct technological, biolog- 
ical, and related research programs in 
fisheries. The Secretary of the Interior 
was directed as far as practicable to co- 
operate with other Federal agencies and 
with State or local governmental agen- 
cies and other groups and individuals in 
this program. 

Part of the essence of the approach 
was Federal-State cooperation. As was 
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stated in debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate—CONRGESSIONAL RECORD, volume 100, 
part 5, page 6583: 

Under the pending bill, the Secretary of 
the Interior will cooperate with the States, 
which are conducting studies relative to 
their individual problems, such as pollution, 
methods of catching, industry problems, con- 
servation measures, and other difficulties pe- 
culiar to their particular areas. 


This was an admirable example of a 
Federal program strengthening the 
economy of the Nation through the use 
of the States as laboratories. 

EXPERIENCE UNDER SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY ACT 


Our experience under this act, Mr. 
Speaker, has fallen short of this concept 
of widespread State-Federal participa- 
tion. 

Although the original intent of the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act in providing re- 
search and marketing funds was to 
stimulate expanded activities in these 
fields, especially at the State level, each 
year the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has been forced to divert these funds to 
its regular research, formerly financed 
wholly out of appropriations, with the 
result that (a) Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds have been drained away from 
State agencies and institutions, and (b) 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
budget has been held at an artificially 
low level. During fiscal year 1960, $4.4 
million of the $5.1 million available for 
research and marketing assistance has 
been spent on Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries operated programs. Of the re- 
maining $700,000, approximately $460,- 
000 was spent through contracts with 
educational institutions, $69,000 went to 
State institutions under contracts, and 
the remainder was handled through 
other institutions. 

There has been considerable dissatis- 
faction with the program as it has op- 
erated. States have found it difficult to 
get increased funds from State legisla- 
tures, because members of the legisla- 
tures have suggested that funds be ob- 
tained from those available under the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. At the same 
time, State agencies have felt that they 
are not receiving their fair share of 
funds under the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act. 

Universities have complained because 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act makes no 
provision for grants, similar to those 
made by many other Federal agencies, 
for the basic research which these in- 
stitutions believe they must conduct. 
The universities have found also that 
there is no assurance of continuity in 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy program which 
would aid them in their primary respon- 
sibility of producing research personnel 
for fisheries work. 

The failure of the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference to accept the United States- 
Canada compromise proposal to extend 
territorial seas to 6 miles and the fish- 
eries zone to 12 miles will most certainly 
create serious problems in this area in 
coming years. It is anticipated that 
some nations will extend the fisheries 
zone unilaterally. In order to work out 
favorable and desirable bilateral agree- 
ments much more intensive fisheries re- 
search will be required. Since this is 
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basically a Federal problem, affecting 

the States, it is only fair that the Federal 

Government should assist the States in 

meeting the added financial costs which 

will stem from these developments. 
THE PROPOSAL 


Under the proposed amendment, the 
research and marketing funds, after 
deducting 8 percent for administrative 
eosts, would be divided into thirds, with 
one-third going for grants, one-third for 
contracts and one-third for States on 
a matching fund basis. The allocation 
to the States would be based on a for- 
mula involving the volume and value of 
their fisheries and the number of fisher- 
men engaged in the fisheries industry. 

This amendment would restore the 
program to its original objective, and 
would enable States to do research on 
problems peculiar to their own fishing 
industries. The contract and grant pro- 
visions would allow universities to de- 
velop continuity in their own programs, 
training qualified personnel, supple- 
menting the work of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, and doing basic 
research. The matching fund provision 
would increase the amount spent on 
fisheries by about $1,600,000 annually. 

There is ample precedent for the 
matching fund approach, including the 
Dingell-Johnson and Pittman-Robertson 
programs administered by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

EFFECT ON OTHER PROGRAMS 


Some objections may be raised to the 
proposal, on grounds that it will inter- 
fere with the regular Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries research program, now 
financed in large part by Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds. This is not the inten- 
tion of the proponents. We do not wish 
to curtail any work which the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries is presently doing, 
either with regular or Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds. 

If this amendment were enacted, it 
would, for fiscal year 1962, be necessary 
for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
to ask the Bureau of the Budget and 
Congress to add to its regular appro- 
priation enough funds to carry out its 
regular duties. The Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy funds would be doing the job they 
were intended to do and would there- 
fore no longer be a substitute for regu- 
lar appropriations. The amendment 
would have no effect on fiscal year 1961. 

The proposed change would put all 
regular projects in one place, where they 
should be, and would not increase Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries’ employ- 
ment or expenditures. It would use 
Saltonstall-Kennedy funds for those 
special purposes for which they were in- 
tended, such as grants, contracts, and 
help to the States, especially in critical 
or urgent situations. It would restore 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
budget to a realistic basis. 

It should be noted that a somewhat 
similar shift of funds was approved for 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, this year, when it was determined 
that all duck stamp funds would be 
used for wet lands acquisition. At the 
same time an increase of $3.8 million in 
the regular budget for an equal sum, 
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formerly financed from duck stamp 
funds for wildlife research, was pro- 
vided. 

This legislation would not adversely 
affect the Magnuson oceanography bill, 
because it covers a much broader field 
of recipients—States, commercial or- 
ganizations, universities, and other pri- 
vate institutions—and activities—mar- 
ket development, education, and biologi- 
cal, technological, and related research. 

ADVANTAGES OF GREATER FEDERAL-STATE 
PARTICIPATION 

There are several research adminis- 
trative and psychological advantages to 
the State-Federal practice of matching 
fund appropriations. Among these ad- 
vantages are: 

First. Better coordination of Federal- 
State fisheries research. 

Second. Better cooperation between 
Federal-State agencies in fisheries re- 
search. 

Third. Better use of strengths of State 
agencies—local and background knowl- 
edge, more intimate acquaintance with 
industry problems, previous research, 
continuity of research effort, experience 
in resource management, experience in 
working with local government—and 
those of Federal agency—special facili- 
ties in laboratory, equipment, boats; 
highly specialized personnel; breadth of 
experience. 

Fourth. Minimizing duplication of re- 
search effort. 

Fifth. Establishment and definition 
of cooperative research responsibility of 
State and Federal Government. 

Sixth. More careful scrutiny of re- 
search programs. 

Seventh. Better use of individual 
agency facilities. In other words State 
facilities would be available for Federal 
use and vice versa. 

Eighth. Better “pooling” of talents, 
facilities, installations, equipment, and 
so forth. 

Ninth. Better use of specialists— 
either State or Federal—for problems 
which require specialists—not limited to 
biological problems. 

Tenth. Elimination of “no man’s 
lands” and “blind spots” in research 
which presently exist because neither 
State nor Federal agencies have been 
able to do the work. 

Mr. Speaker, we who have introduced 
these bills today feel that this is con- 
structive legislation which attempts to 
make a good program better. This bill 
contemplates no subsidy. It is a na- 
tional investment in a national resource. 
We are hopeful that it will receive close 
study from the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, from the executive branch, 
and particularly from the State com- 
missioners of fisheries of our 22 States 
which depend partly on the products of 
the sea for their prosperity. 

In conclusion, I wish to submit the fol- 
lowing statement by the Maine Commis- 
sioner of Sea and Shore Fisheries, Ron- 
ald W. Green, in support of this pro- 
posal: 

“In spite of the rapid increase in the 
world’s population and the resulting need 
for additional sources of high-protein foods, 
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and in spite of a general nationwide eco- 
nomic prosperity, the fishing industry— 
particularly the New England segment—is 
showing a continued decline. Evidence of 
this steady downward trend may be found 
in all phases of the industry: in the increas- 
ing numbers of overage vessels presently em- 
ployed in the New England fleet, in the slow 
rate of replacement by means of new con- 
struction, in the decreasing amount of avail- 
able investment capital, and in static level 
of the income of both producers and proc- 
essors. 

There are many reasons for the failure of 
the fishing industry to achieve the progress 
so obvious in other economic activities. Two 
of the more fundamental causes are a lack 
of sufficient scientific knowledge based on 
research, and a need for a specific, aggressive 
market development program which would 
enable the industry to meet its intensive 
competition. 

Organized marine research is a relatively 
new development. In fact, only in the last 
decade or so have systematic studies been 
undertaken by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and various State fisheries 
agencies. Thus marine research is actually 
as young as space research—and by no 
means as well supported financially. 

For the most part fishing enterprises are 
small, and individual firms usually lack ade- 
quate capital for either research or market 
development programs of their own. In ad- 
dition, there has been a long-standing 
tendency on the part of the fishing industry 
to look to the past, rather than to the future. 
Improved marine engines and the intro- 
duction of electronic devices have not basic- 
ally altered the traditional fishing methods 
of the past 15,000 years. Fishing is still 
a hunting activity dependent upon the net, 
the hook and the spear, just as it was in 
mesolithic times. Even where a departure 
from this philosophy has been attempted, 
inadequate scientific information has pre- 
vented a dependably high order of opera- 
tional efficiency. 

This approach has also carried over to a 
considerable degree into the industry’s mar- 
kéting efforts. It is true, of course, that 
duty-free imports of seafood products have 
created serious problems for the industry. 
On the other hand, those segments of the 
fisheries which have a marketing program 
geared to present-day competitive standards 
have enjoyed some measure of economic 
prosperity. 

As a result of this inclination on the part 
of much of the fishing industry to look back- 
ward instead of ahead, much research has 
been based on a series of crises in the in- 
dustry. The Long Island Sound oyster- 
starfish crisis, the Pacific salmon problem, 
red tide, mass mortalities of shellfish, and 
the decline of the California pilchard fishery 
are a few examples which emphasize the fact 
that too often research was not encouraged 
until after some catastrophe upset the fish- 
ery. For a sound research program, this is 
the worst possible approach; yet, in spite of 
this handicap, much valuable information 
has been obtained. Thus it is likely that a 
more adequate research program will give 
results as spectacular as those obtained in 
other scientific fields. In short, when re- 
search efforts are increased manyfold, then 
and only then, will we begin to meet the 
most urgent needs of the industry. 

In the same way, a considerable proportion 
of the fishing industry’s efforts to promote, 
advertise, and market its products have been 
based on reactions to crises. Sudden fliuc- 
tuations in prices have frequently touched 
off hasty advertising and promotional ef- 
forts aimed only at meeting an emergency 
and altogether lacking in continuity or long- 
range purpose. Most fisheries firms simply 
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do not have the funds with which to con- 
duct well-planned advertising and market 
development programs on a nationwide scale. 
Purther, too often such promotional efforts 
as there have been in the past were of the 
shotgun variety—a blast fired at random 
with no specific target in sight. 

The proposed amendment to the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act, which would provide 
funds for joint Federal-State research and 
market development programs, would be a 
most progressive step and should do much to 
help solve many of the fishing industry’s 
problems. 

As far as research is concerned, such a 
jointly supported program would enable Fed- 
eral and State fisheries agencies to coordi- 
nate their respective efforts more effectively, 
thereby keeping duplication to a minimum. 
Better use of available personnel, particu- 
larly specialists, would be possible, and in 
addition facilities and equipment could be 
pooled. A better use could be made of back- 
ground knowledge possessed by marine 
scientists of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and of the close acquaintanceship 
with the industry’s problems which is main- 
tained by State agencies. Research propos- 
als would be more carefully scrutinized, 
and areas where research is not being done— 
in the “no man’s land” not now covered by 
either Federal or State programs—would be 
reduced. 

As far as market development is concerned, 
such a jointly supported program would 
make possible substantial increases in cur- 
rent promotional and marketing efforts. 
Such expansion is essential, if the fishing 
industry is to meet the growing competition 
from high protein, nonfish food products 
such as poultry and meat. It is also es- 
sential, if the industry is to meet the in- 
creasingly stiff competition provided by im- 
ported fisheries products, many of which 
start out with a clear-cut advantage, thanks 
to their own well-established market-de- 
velopment programs and to Government 
subsidies at home. 

A joint marketing program would enable 
Federal specialists to carry on a general cam- 
paign to increase the sales and consumption 
of fisheries products, while at the State level 
more specific projects could be conducted in 
close cooperation with the fisheries firms 
concerned. In this way a well-thought-out 
overall program could be developed aimed 
at the long-term prosperity of the fishing in- 
dustry. Crash programs and stopgap emer- 
gency efforts to shore up a distressed seg- 
ment of the industry would be eliminated. 
A vital continuity would be established, and 
up-to-date methods could then be applied 
to the advertising, promotion and sales of 
fisheries products, similar to those which 
are proving so successful in other industries 
today. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of this proposal is that it will not re- 
quire additional Federalfunds. By earmark- 
ing a portion of Saltonstall-Kennedy money 
for this purpose, Congress will make avail- 
able $2 for every dollar now being spent 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies—thanks to State participation. In addi- 
tion, the proposed amendment will stimulate 
State interest and activity in an area where 
State responsibility is increasingly needed. 
It will also encourage industry and local par- 
ticipation in both scientific and marketing 
endeavors and will serve to reduce the tradi- 
tional inertia produced by the lack of clearly 
defined policies. 

In short, a close correlation between bio- 
logical, economic and technological studies 
and programs of market research and de- 
velopment should do much to revitalize the 
fishing industry and to help it achieve 
solvency in a highly competitive field. 
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The text of H.R. 12141 follows: 
H.R. 12141 
A bill to amend the act of August 11, 1939, 
with respect to the allocation of funds 
available under that Act, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That subsection 
(e) of section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the Federal Surplus Commod- 
ities Corporation to purchase and distribute 
surplus products of the fishing industry,” ap- 
proved August 11, 1939, as amended (15 
US.C., sec. 713c-3), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) The fund created for the use of the 
Secretary of the Interior under subsection 
(a) of this section and the annual accruals 
thereto shall be available for each year here- 
after until expended by the Secretary of the 
Interior. After deducting 8 percentum for 
his expenses in the conduct of necessary 
investigations, administration, and execu- 
tion of this Act the Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to allocate funds for the purposes 
mentioned in this section to the agencies, 
organizations, and individuals mentioned 
in this section as follows: 

“(1) one-third in the form of grants; 

“(2) one-third in the form of contracts; 
and 

“(3) one-third for apportionment on an 

equitable basis, as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may determine, among the several 
States. In making such apportionments the 
Secretary of the Interior shall take into 
account the extent of the fishing industry 
within each State as compared with the total 
fishing industry of the United States and 
such other factors as may be relevant in view 
of the purposes of this section. 
Any State desiring to avail itself of the bene- 
fits of this section shall, through its State 
fisheries department, submit to the Secretary 
of the Interior full and detailed statements of 
any project proposed for that State. If the 
Secretary of the Interior finds that such 
project is consistent with the purposes of 
this section, and meets with standards to be 
established by him and otherwise approves 
such project, the State fisheries department 
shall furnish him such detailed surveys, 
Plans, specifications, and estimates with re- 
spect to such project as he may request. If 
the Secretary of the Interior approves such 
detailed surveys, plans, specifications, and 
estimates, he shall so notify the State fish- 
eries department. No part of any moneys 
apportioned under this subsection shall be 
paid with respect to any project until the 
detailed surveys, plans, specifications, and 
estimates have been approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and not more than 50 
percent of the total estimated cost of the 
approved project shall be paid from funds 
made available under this section. If any 
funds made available for an approved project 
under this section are not used by the State 
for that project, that State shall not receive 
any further funds under this section until it 
shall have replaced the misapplied funds.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect as of 
July 1, 1961. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, next 
May 18 will be a historic day in the 
United States. It will be just 100 years 
to the day since Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for President of the United 
States on the Republican ticket. We, in 
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accordance with the wishes of Congress 
expressed in a resolution unanimously 
passed, have just finished a year’s com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
his birth. The national and interna- 
tional response to, the acceptance of the 
Lincoln story, the tribute to this great 
American has never been surpassed in 
history. Most of you will recall the joint 
session, February 12, 1959, which was 
provided for in House Joint Resolution 
648 of 1958 and concurred in by House 
Resolution 57 in 1959, when for the first 
time a private citizen of the United 
States who has never served in a high 
office spoke to us in joint session and to 
the American people on the subject of 
Abraham Lincoln. This private citizen, 
eminent poet, historian, and scholar, 
spoke movingly and most appropriately 
to us. Not only did all of the news serv- 
ices in this country note this occasion 
but the world noted it, too. This occa- 
sion was even noted behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Now, you and I know that only a Lin- 
coln could inspire and a Carl Sandburg 
to produce such literature. 

This occasion and the lesson presented 
from the podium in the House by this 
scholar was good for each of us. It has 
been said that a nation may be judged 
by its heroes. If this be true, then it 
cannot be wrong for us to use this House 
and take advantage of every opportunity 
to recall our heritage and the great 
blessings that have been ours because 
we were fortunate to have such men in 
the crucial times of our history. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no more effec- 
tive form of mass education in American 
history and the American tradition than 
the manner we used on February 12, 
1959. It had the compelling impact of 
an immediate news event. A Lincoln, a 
Jefferson, a Hamilton, a Washington 
celebration draws into a massive cooper- 
ative mechanism the Government itself 
and all its branches. It puts to work the 
vast and farflung apparatus of all forms 
of communication media—radio, televi- 
sion, the public prints. It adds to all 
these the finest and noblest living spirits 
and organizations in American culture. 
It is, or can be, a brilliant interlock of 
public and private enterprise aimed to 
excite the American heritage, needed so 
much in these times. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, permit me to 
ask unanimous consent to set aside 2 
hours of the proceedings of this House 
on Wednesday, May 18, to commemo- 
rate the centennial of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s nomination for the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
implications of the action then taken by 
the national convention are clear to all 
of us. An unknown prodigy from the 
prairies would contend with illustrious 
statesmen for the highest office in the 
land. A compromise candidate would 
be elected by a minority of the people. 

But this proposal for suitable observ- 
ance is not made in any spirit of proprie- 
tary pride or party consciousness. On 
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the contrary, it is intended to discover 
what lessons the canvass of 1860 may 
impart to all of us, whatever our alle- 
giance, 100 years later, as we approach 
another critical, another climactic cam- 
paign, 

Then, as now, decisions were fraught 
with difficulty and dissension. ‘Then, as 
now, issues, momentous and portentous, 
were taut and fragile. Then, as now, 
passion, prejudice, and panic threatened 
reason. The two-party system, under 
which the country had flourished and 
prospered, could find no accommodation 
and finally was abandoned. Ancient 
loyalties were forsaken for strange, tran- 
sient, and uncomfortable fealties. Anger 
broke the land and the hearts of its in- 
habitants. It was a parlous, a reckless 
time. “The better angels of our na- 
ture’ had failed us. 

Surely, from the perspective of a cen- 
tury we should gain wisdom, perception, 
and that strong, sturdy sense of stead- 
fast reconciliation. We should con- 
front our problems with keener minds 
and sounder judgments. We should be 
guided exclusively by principle and be- 
lief, making our choices with the detach- 
ment and objectivity which only free 
men can enjoy. And we should listen, 
attentively listen, as Mr. Lincoln re- 
minds us: 

It is now 72 years since the first inaugura- 
tion of a President under our National Con- 
stitution. During the period between then 
and now, 15 different and greatly distin- 
guished citizens have, in succession, admin- 
istered the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. They have conducted it through 
many perils and, on the whole, with great 
success. 


Our new President, whoever he may 
be, whatever his party, will be a greatly 
distinguished citizen to whom we shall 
all wish great success. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 18th I shall dis- 
cuss the importance of the decisions 
made at that convention and the other 
political conventions of that year; and I 
invite all my colleagues to whatever ob- 
servation they may desire on how their 
own States influence was felt in shaping 
the destiny of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, at the annual meeting of 
the Lincoln Group of Washington, D.C., 
last April 28, Mr. Lloyd Dunlap, consult- 
ant for the Civil War observance for the 
Library of Congress and an able, dedi- 
cated, and thorough student of Lincoln, 
gave an excellent paper on Lincoln’s 
nomination in which he captured the 
atmosphere and spirit of the convention, 
discussed in some detail the events that 
led to Lincoln’s nomination and related 
the drama developed there and the pro- 
gram adopted which became so impor- 
tant in shaping the history of our coun- 
try. Because this may be helpful to those 
who are planning to share with me the 
time that the House has so graciously 
extended for May 18 in planning their 
own remarks in relation to the impor- 
tance of this event to their own State and 
their own political party, I am asking 
unanimous consent that this fine disser- 
tation by Mr. Dunlap be placed in the 
REcorpD at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


A century past there were four national 
political conventions and one real issue. In 
that darkening year and in the darker ones 
to follow, men stood for, or against, several 
things; but there was no question on what 
the trouble was really about. Slavery was 
the problem; and only a few years before, 
the way some men felt about it had led 
them to leave old parties and form a new 
one. These men—radical, conservative, mod- 
erate—the Republicans of 1860—now were 
gathering in Chicago for their second na- 
tional convention. Only a few weeks be- 
fore, the way other men, in another city, 
had felt about the question had split the 
Democratic Party, and created a situation 
whereby the next President of the United 
States would not be the choice of a majority 
of the voters. In a time charged with con- 
flict and cleavage, men would act in an at- 
mosphere of crusade, compromise and carni- 
val to reach a decision of vast and enduring 
significance to their Nation and to genera- 
tions then unborn. The prayer opening the 
third day, with its reference to the “evil in 
our midst” and the hope that the action of 
the delegates will somehow prevail against 
it and shape the pattern of things to come, 
has a prophetic ring. 

But in Chicago on Saturday, May 12, men 
did not busy themselves with reflection and 
cloudy speculations. There was work to be 
done. A convention and a campaign lay 
ahead. A morning paper sounded the call: 

“Come all and put a shoulder to the wheel, 
for tonight the ball begins to roll and the 
signal guns of the approaching contest be- 
tween freedom and slavery will be fired.” 

These magnificently mixed metaphors were 
an invitation to the dedication of the wig- 
wam, a crude wooden building hastily erect- 
ed to house the convention. Here thousands 
of the partisan and curious paid 25 cents ad- 
mission to listen to bands, admire the gas 
lighting, and cheer the oratory of half a 
dozen orators, including the Reverend John 
Johns, a delegate from Fort Dodge, Iowa, who 
had walked 150 miles to reach a railroad 
to bring him to Chicago. 

Described as the largest auditorium in the 
United States, the Wigwam, 180 by 100 feet, 
was built on the southeast corner of Lake 
and Market Streets. Intended as a proto- 
type of other wigwams, large and small, 
throughoutout the country (at least in cer- 
tain parts of the country) and modeled 
after the Crystal Palace in New York, the 
structure was basically three wooden sides 
anchored to a brick wall. The delegates 
were seated in oblique rows, half facing the 
audience, on a large stage divided by a dais. 
The secretaries worked immediately in front 
of the chairman and on the far edge of the 
platform was space for the press. Facing 
and below the stage was a series of wide 
landings sloping upward. Above all was a 
three-sided gallery. For $7,000 the Repub- 
licans had erected, in a remarkably short 
time, a building which had good lighting, 
excellent acoustics, wide aisles and exits and, 
most significant, space for 10,000 people. 
A new dimension would be added to this 
convention, the contagious nature of mass 
enthusiasm. 

The raw interior was decorated with bunt- 
ing, rosettes, evergreens, a gilt eagle, ab- 
stractions of Truth and Justice, and portraits 
and busts of American statesmen. 

Although the convention would not begin 
until Wednesday, by Sunday, three persons 
who would play a large part in what hap- 
pened were in Chicago and at work. 

In the elegant Richmond House, armed 
with confidence and apparently vast sums of 
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money, a New Yorker dispensed champagne 
and cigars. This was Thurlow Weed, who 
wanted to nominate William H. Seward. In 
the Tremont House, equipped with the in- 
fluence of a great newspaper, another New 
Yorker gave out predictions and sugges- 
tions. This was Horace Greeley, who want- 
ed to nominate anybody but Seward—pref- 
erably. Edward Bates, but anybody but 
Seward. Also in the Tremont House, utiliz- 
ing the advantages of geography, the unique 
appeal of his candidate, an understanding 
of men and politics, and a flexible conscience, 
@ portly judge from Bloomington, Ill., worked 
arduously to accomplish his mission. This 
was David Davis, who wanted to nominate 
Abraham Lincoln. Around Davis, the self- 
proclaimed and unofficial leader, dedicated to 
the extent of personally footing the bill and 
bribing of the proprietor for rooms, was a 
group of Lincoln’s friends and colleagues— 
Norman B. Judd, Jesse K. DuBois, Leonard 
Swett, Jesse K. Fell, Ward Hill Lamon, Or- 
ville H. Browning, Gustave Koerner, and 
others. There is no lack of men willing to 
accept credit for nominating Lincoln. 

On Monday, the campaign clubs were 
parading the decorated streets; a dozen rail- 
roads were bringing more thousands to jam 
the city; there was an abundance of fire- 
works, cannon, oratory, and occasions for 
another parade and more noise. For ex- 
ample, the early hours of Tuesday were 
shattered by the reception given the Penn- 
sylvania delegation; 600 strong, including 2 
bands, all traveling in the interests of a pro- 
tective tariff and Simon Cameron, and 
through the courtesy of Col. Thomas A. Scott 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Weed had noted the size of the Wigwam 
and the New York contingent required 13 
cars to transport 1,000 highly vocal, aggres- 
sive, confident men, including the heavy- 
weight champion and a remarkable reporter, 
wise in the ways of conventions. He wrote 
that the New Yorkers could “Drink as much 
whisky, swear as loud and long, sing as bad 
songs, and ‘get up and howl’ as ferociously as 
any crowd of Democrats you ever heard or 
heard of.” 

But from the small towns and farms of 
Illinois came the greatest number of visitors. 
The word had spread; the railroads had co- 
operated; and thousands of [Illinoisans 
jammed the hotels, slept on billiard tables, 
cheered for a man they knew, and gaped at 
the Wigwam and the rival attraction display- 
ed outside, ominous in its connotations. A 
bowie knife, 7 feet long, weighing 40 pounds, 
symbolized how far men from Virginia and 
Wisconsin were growing apart. A sharp clash 
in Congress had brought a challenge, accept- 
ance, and a choice of knives for weapons. 

By 11:30 on Wednesday morning, the 
ticketholders had been admitted, and this 
was the scene as the doors were thrown open: 

“Three doors about 20 feet wide each, were 
simultaneously thrown open, and three tor- 
rents of men roared in, rushing headlong for 
front positions. The standing room, holding 
4,500 persons, was packed in about 5 minutes. 
The gallery, where only gentlemen accom- 
panied by ladies were admitted, and which 
contains nearly 3,000 persons, was already 
full. * * * Ladies to accompany gentlemen 
were in demand—schoolgirls were found on 
the street, and given a quarter each to see a 
gentleman safe in. Other girls * * * were 
much sought after as escorts. One of them 
being * * * offered half a dollar * * * ex- 
cused herself by saying she had already 
taken two men in at each of the three di _ 

A woman carrying a basket of washing and 
a souvenir-selling Indian squaw were among 
other escorts noted. 

Edwin D. Morgan, of New York, national 
chairman, opened the convention at 12:10. 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, was made 
temporary chairman; and after the customary 
speech, the routine of organization began, 
with many of the delegates noticeably reluc- 
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tant to begin work. By 2 o’clock, when the 
convention adjourned, little had been done, 
largely because the Chicago Board of Trade 
had invited the delegates to an excursion on 
Lake Michigan, thereby setting off a series 
of resolutions, cheers, self-righteous remind- 
ers of business to be done, and parliamentary 
tangles which led nowhere. 

The delegates reconvened at 5:15 with 
George A. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, as 
permanent chairman. A select committee 
reported that the board of trade had in- 
formed them that the steamer would leave 
in an hour and suggested that the conven- 
tion could meet on deck and use the cabins 
as caucus rooms. Another lake became in- 
volved when Judd presented Ashmun with 
@ gavel made from Commodore Perry’s flag- 
ship and suggested that the convention motto 
be: “Don’t give up the ship.” In November 
they could further quote by wiring Washing- 
ton, “We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.” 

Ashmun’s acceptance speech contained the 
required reference to the harmony among the 
delegates. The cynical observer commented 
that “his hearing is deplorably impaired.” 
Certainly he could not have been among the 
Seward men where the mildest description of 
Horace Greeley was “damned old ass.” 

A committee on resolutions was appointed 
and the convention adjourned until 10 
o’clock Thursday. The important events of 
Wednesday obviously did not take place 
before 10,000 people. 

On Thursday morning, the Seward backers 
marched in confident splendor behind a band 
playing “Oh, Isn’t He a Darling.” Opposite 
the Tremont House three cheers for Seward 
were given for the benefit of Horace Greeley 
and the adherents of the man who was 
emerging as their chief rival, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In the Wigwam the Seward men filed into 
the favored positions they had occupied the 
day before. Gilmore’s band from Boston 
entertained the packed house, before Ash- 
mun opened business by clearing the stage 
and finding room for the delegates. 

The first clash of the convention was a 
successful test of Seward strength. The 
majority report from the rules committee 
called for a majority of all the States to 
nominate; the Seward bloc insisted that the 
figure should be a majority of those actually 
present. Knowing their early strength and 
anxious for a quick decision, the Seward 
men succeeded in sending the report back 
to committee and getting their figure, 233, 
established as the total necessary for nomi- 
nation. 

The credentials report brought heated 
words. A Texas delegation, with a distinct 
Michigan and Seward flavor, was challenged. 
This raised the question of the validity of 
the delegations from Virginia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
Wilmot charged that no Republican organi- 
zation existed in these States. The Border 
State men replied that they were the ones 
who had really suffered for the cause. Fur- 
ther, they were not attending the conven- 
tion as Republicans, not under the banner 
of the People’s Party as was a part of Penn- 
sylvania. Charles Armour of Maryland pro- 
nounced dramatically: “We are unpur- 
chased, and unpurchaseable. And we tell 
Pennsylvania to put that in her pipe and 
smoke it.” This question was also referred 
to committee, and again New York prevailed 
when all the delegations were admitted, 
thereby making it possible for Virginia to 
cast more votes for Lincoln’s nomination 
than did Illinois. 

The afternoon session began at 3:15. 
Again the Wigwam was jammed and outside 
were packed 20,000 more who were placated 
by speakers sent out from the hall. 

The official record is at times a most con- 
fusing document. Resolutions were put and 
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then lost sight of, at times no one was cer- 
tain of the question, and occasionally the 
reporter admitted frankly that he could not 
hear what had been said. There are also 
enough instances of interruptions, hootings, 
and laughter, and rudeness to make it obvi- 
ous that the convention on occasion must 
have been nearly chaotic. 

The confusion rose to a crescendo on the 
afternoon of May 17. First, there was the 
question of the platform. Joshua Giddings 
of Ohio rose to speak. David K. Cartter, 
also of Ohio (a hopelessly divided delega- 
tion), insisted on shutting off discussion, 
but no motion to adopt the platform had 
yet been made nor had copies of the reso- 
lutions been distributed. The crowd began 
to shout for Giddings; aids began handing 
out copies. In the disorder Cartter was 
voted down; questioned the votes; and was 
voted down again. 

When Giddings could be heard he asked 
only that the second section of the platform 
be amended to include the words of the 
Declaration of Independence. In the debate, 
Cartter rudely referred to “this amendment 
and the gas expended upon it,” and Eli 
Thayer remarked that he believed in the 
Ten Commandments but he did not neces- 
sarily want them in the platform. The 
amendment was voted down. The old man 
rose and said: “I will detain this convention 
no longer. I offer this because our party 
was formed upon it. It grew upon it. It 
has existed upon it, and when you leave out 
this truth, you leave out the party.” Then, 
the observer continued, “‘the old man quickly 
rose, and made his way slowly toward the 
door. A dozen delegates begged him not 
to go. But he considered everything lost, 
even honor. * * * And now the Declaration 
of Independence had been voted down. He 
must go.” But at the New York delegation 
Giddings was stopped and “comforted by 
assurances that the Declaration would be 
tried again.” 

George W. Curtis and William M. Evarts, 
New Yorkers, made eloquent appeals. Curtis, 
moving a resolution substantially the same 
as Giddings’, asked the convention “Whether 
they are prepared to go * * * before the 
country as voting down the words of the 
Declaration of Independence.” Frank Blair 
of Missouri made a point of order to re- 
verse a decision of the Chair, the amendment 
was put and carried. Giddings then, accord- 
ing to one recollection, threw his arm around 
Curtis and said, “Thank God, my boy, you 
have saved the Republican Party.” 

By holding his coattails, Gustave Koerner 
prevented John A. Andrew of Massachusetts 
from rising and launching a debate on an- 
other section, and by 6 o’clock the platform 
Was passed. The convention entered into a 
“transport of enthusiasm.” “A herd of 
buffaloes or lions could not have made a 
more tremendous roaring.” 

Goodrich of Minnesota, a Seward State, 
moved to adjourn, but hearing cries for 
“Ballot! Ballot!” he quickly withdrew the 
motion and moved instead that ‘‘we now 
proceed to ballot for a candidate for the 
Presidency.” Before there was a vote the 
Chair announced that the “tally sheets had 
not been prepared, and that it would sub- 
ject the clerks to great inconvenience to 
proceed to a ballot at that time.’’ Another 
source states that the announcement was 
that the sheets “would be ready in a few min- 
utes.” In any event, before Goodrich’s mo- 
tion was acted upon, Benjamin Eggleston of 
Ohio moved to adjourn. Another Buckeye, 
R. M. Corwine, moved to ballot; and the 
record breaks down to the simple state- 
ment: “Great disorder and cries of Ballot, 
Ballot.” Then Cartter, accurately described 
as being “more frequent than eloquent” in 
the convention, got the floor and said: “I 
call for a division of ayes and nays, to see 
if the gentlemen want to go without their 
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supper.” The record covers the events of 
the next few minutes with the words: “On 
motion, the convention adjourned.” There 
is no record of the vote that ended what 
might have been Seward’s day. 

By 8 o’clock Friday morning the streets 
were full; and soon after 10, when the hall 
was opened, the Wigwam was again jammed. 
The mob outside would depend for news 
upon an observer stationed at the skylight 
and a chain of men to relay the informa- 
tion to the edge of the roof where it would 
be shouted to the crowd below. 

In the audience, however, there was a dif- 
ference, significant and of portent. On 
Wednesday and Thursday the Seward men 
had marched to the Wigwam and taken a fa- 
yorable position inside. On this morning of 
decision, however, the march ended abruptly 
for their seats were taken, and there was 
nothing that many of them could do but 
join the throng outside. There is a recur- 
rent story, supported by a host of recollec- 
tions, that on Thursday night one, or some, 
of the Lincoln managers, Ward Hill Lamon 
or Jesse K. Fell, obtained 1,000 extra tickets, 
had signatures forged, and distributed them 
complete with instructions, and two cheer- 
leaders. 

An observer could also have noted the 
placement of the State delegations, an ar- 
rangement in the hands of Judd and Joseph 
Medill of the Chicago Tribune. New York 
was at the far end of the platform, sur- 
rounded only by delegations solidly for 
Seward. The crucial Pennsylvania delega- 
tion was seated at the opposite end of the 
stage, flanked by Illinois. If enthusiasm is 
contagious, let it infect the right parties, was 
apparently the thought. 

When the convention opened, five men had 
more than token or complimentary support. 
In addition to Seward, they were Lincoln, 
Simon Cameron, S. P. Chase, and Edward 
Bates. By Wednesday night some observers 
could recognize a rapidly rising tide for 
Lincoln; others saw it but still gave him 
littie chance; and late Thursday night, 
Horace Greeley was resigned to the inevitable 
and wired his paper that nothing could 
prevent Seward’s nomination. 

The balloting began at noon and what 
followed has been described as something 
requiring “rather the talents of a hog caller 
than those of party delegates. It was a 
tournament of noise, a colossal contest of 
yelling between the followers of Lincoln and 
Seward.” William Evarts, in the short state- 
ment then customary, nominated Seward, 
and the applause was only “enthusiastic.” 
When Judd named Lincoln, the “response 
was prodigious, rising and raging far beyond 
the Seward shriek.”” One supporter shouted, 
“Abe Lincoln has it by the sound now, let 
us ballot.” The usually staid Stephen T. 
Logan reportedly announced: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order, or out of order, I propose this 
convention and audience give three cheers 
for the man who is evidently their nominee.” 
The Seward men did not accept the challenge 
until after their man had been seconded by 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Murat Halstead 
described the effect: 


“As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell. 


“Hundreds of persons stopped their ears in 
pain. The shouting was absolutely frantic, 
shrill and wild. No Comanches, no panthers 
ever struck a higher note, or gave screams 
with more infernal intensity * * * nothing 
was to be seen * * * but * * * a black 
mighty swarm of hats flying with the velocity 
of hornets over a mass of human heads, most 
of the mouths of which were open. * * * 
The wonder of the thing was, that the Sew- 
ard outside pressure should, so far from 
New York, be so powerful.” 

“Now the Lincoln men had to try it again, 
and when Delano of Ohio seconded the nom- 
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ination, the uproar was beyond description. 
Imagine all the hogs ever slaughtered in 
Cincinnati giving their death squeals to- 
gether, a score of big steam whistles go- 
ing * * * and you conceive something of 
the same nature. I thought the Seward yell 
could not be surpassed; but the Lincoln boys 
were clearly ahead, and feeling their vic- 
tory * * * took deep breaths all round, and 
gave a concentrated shriek that was posi- 
tively awful, and accompanied it with stamp- 
ing that made every plank and pillar quiver. 

At the close of the first ballot Seward had 
17344 votes, 70 of them coming when Evarts 
had mounted his chair, waited dramatically 
for order, and cast the solid New York vote 
for Seward. Lincoln was far ahead of the 
rest with 102 votes, which was about where 
his managers wanted him to be. The plan 
was to stop Seward on the early ballots and 
by an impressive, steadily increasing show 
of strength, aline the opposition behind Lin- 
coln. The votes cast for Lincoln, Cameron, 
Bates, and Chase could easily nominate any 
one of the four. The trick was to unite the 
strength behind one man. To that end Davis 
and his coworkers had labored with persua- 
sion, fact, histrionics, and, almost certainly, 
with unauthorized promises in the pivotal 
vineyards of the Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
New Jersey delegations. The argument they 
repeated was simple, practical, and double- 
barreled. Seward could not carry these 
States, and probably not the Nation. Cer- 
tainly with him State tickets would lose. 
Their own candidates could do better locally, 
but not so well as Lincoln nationally. It 
was the second choice strategy spelled out 
by Lincoln in March. 

In the tension preceding the second ballot, 
“the partisans of the various candidates 
were strung up to such a pitch * * * as to 
render them incapable of patience, and the 
cries of ‘Call the roll’ were fairly hissed 
through their teeth.” When the compli- 
mentary votes of the first ballot began to 
switch to Lincoln, the New Yorkers started 
as if an Orsini bomb had exploded. From 
New Hampshire came 2; from Vermont the 
entire block of 10. Then Pennsylvania, 
which had previously given 471, votes to 
Cameron and 4 to Lincoln, announced 
that her delegation now voted 1 for Cam- 
eron and 48 for Lincoln. Weed paled as 
he heard the change in the vote of Penn- 
sylvania, startling the vast auditorium like 
a clap of thunder. 

The vote at the end of the second ballot 
stood: Seward, 18414; Lincoln, 181. Far be- 
hind were Bates with 35 and Chase with 
42%. Lincoln had gained 79 votes, Seward 
only 11, and the trend was plain. 

Hundreds of informal tally sheets recorded 
the inexorable swing to Lincoln on the third 
ballot. Conceding defeat, Weed sent an 
emissary to Greeley with a desperate pro- 
posal—hold on for Bates, and if the third 
ballot produced no nomination, the Seward 
men would rally behind the Missourian. 
But while they spoke Seward backers were 
deserting in droves. 

It was now a question of stopping Lincoln, 
and when his total stood only 1% votes 
short of the nominating figure of 233, it 
was obvious what would soon happen. The 
ubiquitous Halstead described the next few 
minutes: 

“I looked up to see who would be the 
man to give the decisive vote. * * * In 
about 10 ticks of a watch Cartter, of Ohio, 
was up * * * and everybody who understood 
the matter at all, knew what he was about 
to do. He is a large man with * * * an 
impediment in his speech * * * and * * * 
had been quite noisy during the * * * con- 
vention but had never commanded, when 
mounting his chair, such attention as now. 
He said, ‘I rise (eh), Mr. Chairman (eh), to 
announce the change of four votes of Ohio 
from Mr. Chase to Mr. Lincoln.’ The deed 
was done. There was a moment’s silence. 
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The nerves of the thousands, which through 
the hours of suspense had been subjected to 
terrible tension, relaxed, and as deep breaths 
of relief were taken, there was a noise in 
the wigwam like the rush of a great wind, 
in the van of a storm and in another breath 
the storm was there. There were thousands 
cheering with the energy of insanity. 

The observer on the roof shouted, “Old 
Abe. Hallelujah” and the salute was fired, 
picked up by the whistles of the steamers 
on the lake, and made completely inaudible 
by the roar of voices. Only by the puffs of 
smoke drifting by the open doors did those 
inside know that a cannon was being fired. 
The delegates were wildly waving State pla- 
cards torn from standards, except in the 
New York delegation where Evarts was say- 
ing ruefully, “Well, Curtis, at least we saved 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

When he could be heard, Cartter announced 
that Ohio’s vote was now unanimous for 
Lincoln, State after State clamored for recog- 
nition to correct or change votes to Lincoln. 
During this procedure, a huge picture of 
Lincoln was brought in “and held up before 
the surging and screaming masses.” When 
the roll was completed it was announced 
that Lincoln had 364 of the convention's 
466 votes. 

Evarts graciously and eloquently moved 
that the nomination be made unanimous, 
but the official record does not show that 
this motion was ever voted. Apparently it 
was lost in the excitement of seconding 
speeches, motions for adjournment, moves 
for balloting for Vice President, and com- 
ments from Judd and Browning. 

What happened in Chicago between noon 
and 1:30 on Friday, May 18, was not, in a 
Lincoln phrase, “the result of accident.” 
Numerous factors, of varying degrees of com- 
plexity, were involved. These combined to 
create a situation extremely favorable for 
Lincoln’s nomination. Seward was to rad- 
ical; Bates was too conservative; Chase and 
Cameron were opposed even within their 
States of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Only Lin- 
coln had availability. Only Lincoln gave 
promise of winning electoral votes without 
losing control of State legislatures where U.S. 
Senators were named. Add to this, Lin- 
coln’s almost preternatural political talents, 
his record, his identification with free labor, 
the site of the convention, and the dedicated, 
practical, and amoral labors of Davis and 
others in Chicago, and a case could be made 
for the statement that it would have been 
more surprising had the convention named 
anybody else. 

But in Chicago men knew only that some- 
thing had changed, that something intan- 
gible and important had been established, 
that a corner had been turned and things 
would never be quite the same again. 

In the Tremont House a man shouted: 
“*Talk of your money and bring on your 
bullies with you. The immortal principles 
of the everlasting people are with Abe Lin- 
coln. * * * Abe Lincoln has no money and 
no bullies, but he has the people, by God. 
* * * Go to the devil—what do I want to eat 
for, Abe Lincoln is nominated * * * and 
I’m going to live on air—the air of liberty.’ 
And this was one of thousands,” the reporter 
concluded. 

Along the Fort Wayne and Chicago head- 
ing east that night, “At every station * * * 
until after 2 o’clock, there were tar barrels 
burning, drums beating, boys carrying rails; 
and guns, great and small, banging away. 
The weary passengers were allowed no rest, 
but plagued by the thundering jar of can- 
non, the clamor of drums, the glare of bon- 
fires and the whooping of the boys, who were 
delighted with the idea of a candidate for 
the Presidency, who 30 years ago split rails on 
the Sangamon River—classic stream now and 
forevermore—and whose neighbors named 
him ‘honest.’ ” 
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THE PROBLEM OF DETECTING NU- 
CLEAR UNDERGROUND TEST EX- 
PLOSIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 18 
months, representatives from the United 
States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. 
have been negotiating at Geneva, 
Switzerland. They have been exploring 
the possibility of a treaty agreement 
which would prohibit future testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

Because of the present technical diffi- 
culty of conducting tests in far off space, 
and the advanced capability for detect- 
ing tests which occur in near space and 
the atmospheric area, the main discus- 
sion has been on the problem of detect- 
ing underground tests. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy deemed it to be in the public in- 
terest to explore the technical aspects of 
this problem. Representative MELVIN 
Price, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development, and Repre- 
sentative CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Radiation, con- 
ducted joint hearings from April 19 to 
22, 1960. 

The purpose of the hearings was to 
place all known technical facts regard- 
ing nuclear test detection and identifica- 
tion before the Congress and the public. 
We specifically excluded from testimony 
the policy of whether a test cessation was 
desirable or undesirable. Our mission 
was to collate and summarize pertinent 
testimony from experts in the fields of 
seismology, geography, electromagnetics, 
and weapons effects, as related to detec- 
tion and verification through inspection 
techniques. 

It was appropriate to specialize on the 
phenomena of underground tests, as this 
poses the greatest and most urgent prob- 
lem area at this time. Of additional 
concern is the problem of detecting nu- 
clear tests in high altitudes and in space, 
which the hearings also covered. A great 
deal of research and development is like- 
wise needed in these areas before we will 
have any assurance that a control sys- 
tem will work. 

We were careful to select the witnesses 
who had been most active and expert in 
conducting the underground nuclear 
tests in Nevada and the chemical under- 
ground tests in Louisiana. We also 
selected a balanced group of scientists 
with opposing views as to the desirabil- 
ity of conducting further tests, so we 
would avoid the charge of bias. For in- 
stance, it is well known that Dr. Edward 
Teller, Dr. Harold Brown, and others fa- 
vor continued testing. It is also well 
known that Dr. Hans Bethe, Dr. Richard 
E. Roberts, Dr. Jay Orear, and Dr. Harold 
Urey are outspoken opponents of further 
nuclear testing. 

All of these witnesses and other expert 
witnesses from the commercial world of 
oil exploration, mining, and electro- 
dynamics, were allowed complete free- 
dom of expression during the hearings. 
They were allowed to challenge opposi- 
tion testimony and invited to submit ad- 
ditional technical papers. 
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It should be understood that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is not 
charged with making or reviewing 
treaties in the nuclear weapons testing 
field. The executive branch of Govern- 
ment and another committee of Congress 
has this responsibility. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, however, is peculiarly fitted by 
experience and staff to develop and make 
known to departments of Government, 
the Congress, and the people the scien- 
tific facts related to atomic energy. 
The Joint Committee has carried out 
this type of function in various hear- 
ings during its existence. Extensive 
hearings on the effects of fallout from 
nuclear-weapons tests, the biological and 
environmental effects of a nuclear war 
on earth’s population and environment, 
and the problem of radioactive waste 
disposal are instances of studies which 
are used as valuable textbooks in our 
educational, industrial, and _ scientific 
fields. 

We realize collections of facts are, or 
at least, should be, used for the forma- 
tion of policy. It is true, however, un- 
less facts are known, the formulation of 
policy in the political and diplomatic 
fields may lack the basis for understand- 
ing or justification. 

It is understandable that interpreta- 
tion of the facts may vary the effect of 
newly discovered facts may not be wel- 
come to negotiators who have obligated 
themselves to a preconceived position or 
objective. 

We note the acceptance by the United 
States and the United Kingdom negoti- 
ators of additional data developed by the 
Hardtack II series of tests in the fall of 
1959 and the rejection of this data by 
the negotiators of the U.S.S.R. Scien- 
tific facts, nevertheless, are cold and dis- 
passionate realities once they are estab- 
lished. They cannot be eliminated by 
refusing to recognize them. New scien- 
tific facts do not always lend themselves 
to the support of political or diplomatic 
positions, however desirable those posi- 
tions may be to their advocates. 

The negotiations on nuclear-tests ces- 
sation have dragged along for 18 months 
in Geneva. The debate has been on a 
mixture of scientific and political prob- 
lems that seem to be impossible of un- 
tangling. The scientific part of the 
problems have been based mainly on dis- 
agreement as to the capabilities for de- 
tecting and identifying hidden under- 
ground nuclear tests. 

The problems of inspection of suspi- 
cious events, the number of allowable 
inspection trips, procedures, drilling op- 
erations, logistical problems of supply 
and communications, and so forth, are, 
of course, most difficult. These prob- 
lems have never been resolved, and in 
most instances they have been ignored. 

In view of the lack of understanding 
and the scarcity of reliable information 
in this field, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy believed it was in the 
public interest to explore the subject 
matter. We reasoned it was important 
to collect the information from reliable 
sources and publish it so we could prop- 
erly relate it to our diplomatic objections. 
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What were the most important facts 
established and in general agreement by 
and between our witnesses? 

First. It was the unanimous opinion 
of all witnesses that a vigorous and sus- 
tained program of research and develop- 
ment is necessary to improve our instru- 
mentation and our techniques of detec- 
tion, identification, and inspection of 
nuclear explosion tests. The witnesses 
agreed that the Berkner panel report 
of over 1 year ago to the President had 
not been properly implemented in this 
regard. 

The so-called Berkner Panel, consist- 
ing of a number of eminent American 
scientists appointed in December 1958, 
by Dr. Killian, the President’s special 
assistant for science and technology, 
recognized the original position taken by 
our scientists in 1958 on test detection 
capability was based on inadequate data 
and was wrong by at least a factor of 
four. They recommended an aggressive 
program or research to develop better 
detection devices and better techniques. 

Our witnesses testified these recom- 
mendations had not been carried out by 
the President. 

In March 1959, the Berkner Panel rec- 
ommended a research and development 
program for 2 years which would cost 
$52.8 million. Testimony showed that 
over 1 year later, only $8.5 million had 
been allocated, and of this, only $5 mil- 
lion obligated. 

Testimony also reflected that although 
$60 million had been requested for the 
research and development program by 
those in the Defense Department having 
responsibility for its success, these ur- 
gently needed funds were not included 
as a line item in the Department of De- 
fense fiscal year 1961 budget. To be 
available, the money would have to be 
taken from other projects or sources. 

Our committee brought these facts out 
in our hearings last month. We made 
available to the Executive Department— 
through the State Department, the De- 
fense Department, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission—copies of the hear- 
ing transcripts and, as early as May 2, 
1960, preliminary copies of our summary 
analysis of the hearings. We notified 
them, on May 5 and 6, 1960, our summary 
would be made available to the press on 
Saturday, May 7, for Monday, May 9, 
release. 

On May 7, 1960, the President has- 
tened to announce that approximately 
$66 million would be required in fiscal 
year 1961 for implementing the Berkner 
Panel recommendations for improving 
our detection capability. We approve 
this recognition on his part and can 
only speculate why he did not recognize 
it as early as mid-1959, when it was 
brought out by the panel. 

The delay is inexcusable in view of the 
known deficit of detection capability, 
and in view of its importance in con- 
nection with the nuclear test cessation 
negotiations. ; 

I will also be interested in seeing if, 
in addition to the delayed recognition, 
the President will now direct or authorize 
the Defense Department to request any 
of these funds as a line item supplemen- 
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tal appropriation, or must the money 
come from other also needed projects. 

Second. The testimony of both Dr. 
Hans Bethe and Dr. Edward Teller, es- 
tablished the fact that the cowboy series 
of chemical explosion tests in Louisiana 
had proven the “decoupling” theory. 
This new technique in reducing the tell- 
tale seismic vibrations of an under- 
ground explosion by factors up to 300, 
was admitted to be a fact by all the 
scientists present. This is accomplished 
by exploding a chemical or nuclear de- 
vice in an underground cavity rather 
than in close proximity to surrounding 
earth. 


This is a most important scientific 
fact. It casts strong doubt on the theory 
of presently detecting tests of 20 to 30 
kilotons. It destroys, for the present, 
the basis of our test cessation proposal 
if we relate it to our capability of de- 
tecting fully or partially decoupled 20- 
kiloton tests by seismic recordings of 
4.75 magnitude or higher. 

If the Soviets want to test tactical 
weapons of 1 to 10 kilotons, they can do 
so with impunity, without muffling under 
the Geneva control system as presently 
planned. Even with the recommended 
improvements in the Geneva system, it 
is going to be hard to identify unmuffied 
shots below 5 kilotons. 

But with decoupling or muffling, it 
makes the problem of detection and 
identification 10 to 300 times more diffi- 
cult. With full decoupling—muffing— 
@ 10-kiloton device can be made to 
register about 30 tons. Even with partial 
decoupling a 10-kiloton shot can be made 
to register about 300 tons. This could 
be accomplished in a hole of approxi- 
mately 115 feet in diameter. 

There was testimony that about 250 
underground cavities have been con- 
structed in the United States alone for 
storage of petroleum products ranging 
in size up to about 218 feet in diameter— 
200,000 cubic yards. Larger cavities 
have been constructed for brine produc- 
tion in salt domes. Since the U.S.S.R. 
has salt domes and oilfields, it is prudent 
to assume similar cavities exist in the 
US.S.R., capable of being used for de- 
coupling of nuclear underground tests. 

The seismic recordings resulting from 
these low energy explosion effects 
change completely the distances needed 
between detection stations and they 
raise tremendously the number of un- 
identified seismic events. 

We have been discussing with the So- 
viets the location of 21 detection sta- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. They have not 
agreed to this number. Dr. Bethe testi- 
fied instead of just 21 stations, we would 
now need 600 additional unmanned sta- 
tions because of the new decoupling 
technique—if we wanted to detect a 20 
kiloton, fully decoupled, explosion. 

Dr. Bethe later changed the figure, 
by letter to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, to an estimate of 200. 
His letter will be printed in full in the 
hearings. A notation of his new estimate 
number was reported in our summary- 
analysis. 

Dr. Richard E. Roberts of Carnegie 
Institute testified he believed at least 
125 stations would be needed. In either 
event, the change in numbers of detect- 
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ing stations in the U.S.S.R. is substan- 

tial and must become a serious fact for 

diplomatic consideration. 

Third. The scientific fact was estab- 
lished without contradiction that a 
whole new field of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons could be developed and proven fea- 
sible by nuclear testing up to a size of 20 
kilotons. The committee did not con- 
sider one way or the other the desir- 
ability of developing additional low- 
yield nuclear tactical weapons. We were 
only concerned with the scientific facts 
relating to the problems of detecting and 
identifying tests of 20 kilotons or less 
and their technical significance in 
weaponry. 

Fourth. The cost of installing a con- 
trol system and developing improved 
seismic and other detection devices to 
meet the problem of cheating, was not 
within even a near area of agreement. 

The estimates ranged from around a 
billion dollars to 5 billion or more dol- 
lars. The time period for such develop- 
ment ranged from 2 to 5 years, based on 
program priority and dollar support of 
the effort. 

It was also pointed out that the art of 
concealing tests—of cheating—offered 
opportunities for improvement based on 
effort and dollars expended in that di- 
rection by a potential violator. 

In conclusion, let me assure you these 
facts are not to my personal liking. 

I cannot sweep them under the rug 
because of my hopes for a genuine pro- 
gram of disarmament and my fervent 
desire for peace—a real peace and not a 
“peace in our time,” arrived at because 
of wishful thinking, ignorance of exist- 
ing facts, or political expediency. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the summary-analysis of 
our hearings herewith as part of my 
remarks: 

SuMMaARY-ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF DETECTION AND IN- 
SPECTION CONTROLS OF A NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TEsT Ban 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 

The possibilities and problems of detec- 
tion and identification of nuclear test ex- 
plosions, as a part of a test ban control 
system discussed at Geneva for the past 18 
months, have become questions of great na- 
tional and international importance. The 
summit meetings beginning May 16, 1960, 
and followup discussions at Geneva and 
elsewhere in succeeding weeks and months, 
will undoubtedly consider these matters ex- 
tensively. 

A large part of the basis of a control sys- 
tem to support a test ban treaty or inter- 
national agreement depends on technical 
data of a rather complicated nature. Such 
technical information can and should have 
a profound effect on the establishment of 
an adequate control system. For example, 
the report of the original Conference of Ex- 
perts at Geneva in July-August 1958, on 
which the test ban negotiations are based, 
has been found to be highly dependent 
upon data derived from the single U.S. 
“Rainier” underground test shot in Sep- 
tember 1957 which subsequent tests have 
proved to be inadequate. 

In order to clarify the technical basis of 
a test ban control system, the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
through its Special Subcommittee on Radia- 
tion and Subcommittee on Research and 
Development, held 4 days of public hearings 
on April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1960. It was 


intended that the hearings would help dis- 
pel many of the confusing reports and con- 
flicting statements as to technical problems 
and possibilities which may or may not 
exist as to means of detection and identifi- 
cation of nuclear tests. 

The hearings covered the technical as- 
pects of nuclear test detection and control, 
including the basis of the original pro- 
posed Geneva control system of 180 stations; 
analysis of the basis for improvement of the 
Geneva system under present knowledge; 
consideration of means of concealment and 
muffling of tests; discussion of basis of “on- 
site” inspections; consideration of detection 
and identification of nuclear tests in outer 
space; discussion of technical significance 
of further weapons development through 
clandestine tests and review of research 
and development programs aimed at im- 
proving capabilities for detection and iden- 
tification of nuclear tests. 

The subcommittee made every effort to 
emphasize the technical aspects of the test 
ban system, and to avoid discussions in- 
volving general policy, political, and philo- 
sophical aspects of disarmament and a test 
ban. Naturally, in the discussion of control 
systems questions of policy inevitably arose. 
However, insofar as possible, the discussion 
was confined to the technical aspects of such 
questions. 

In accordance with past practice in the 
fallout hearings, the subcommittees selected 
a representative group of the leading scien- 
tists and technical experts in this field. 
Each witness was selected on the basis of 
his personal competence and his degree of 
knowledge and experience in the individual 
topics on which he testified. Many of the 
witnesses were members of or consultants 
to the technical delegations to the confer- 
ences and panels discussed in these hear- 
ings. Others were selected for their skills 
and experience in the field application of the 
techniques discussed throughout the hear- 
ings. A list of all witnesses is attached as 
appendix I. A detailed biography of each 
witness is included in the print of the com- 
plete hearings. 

The Joint Committee in its preparation 
for, and conduct of, the hearings received 
the cooperation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of Defense, and 
particularly the Air Force Technical Appli- 
cations Center, and various individual sci- 
entists and scientific organizations of wide- 
ly differing views. 

One of the highlights of the series of 
hearings was a panel discussion on the en- 
tire question of the feasibility and capa- 
bility of test ban control systems. The 
panel members were a selected group from 
the scientific community whom the com- 
mittee felt represented the most complete 
spectrum of opinion on these vital ques- 
tions. It was considered by the committee 
that the bringing together of such a group 
would tend to pinpoint the major conflicts 
of opinion which exist today concerning the 
problem of providing an adequate control 
system. The panel consisted of the follow- 
ing scientists and engineers: 

Dr. Roland Beers, seismic consultant, Troy, 
N.Y. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, Physics Department, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dr. Harold Brown, Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory, Livermore, Calif. 

Dr. Dean S. Carder, Chief Seismologist, 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Alvin C. Graves, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Dr. Richard Latter, Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Dr. Jack E. Oliver, Lamont Geological Ob- 
servatory, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dr. Jay Orear, Physics Department, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Dr. Richard E. Roberts, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Carl F. Romney, Headquarters, USAF, 
Air Force Technical Applications Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Edward Teller, Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory, Livermore, Calif. 

Dr. Harold Urey, University of California, 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, La Jolla, 
Calif. 

In order for the layman to understand 
the technical aspects of a control system, it 
is necessary that certain technical terms 
and concepts be defined in layman’s lan- 
guage. To assist the layman a number of 
technical terms and concepts have been 
defined and appear in appendix II. To fur- 
ther assist in reviewing the summary- 
analysis certain key definitions and concepts 
will be discussed below. 

The nub of the problem of detection and 
identification of underground nuclear tests 
is, first, to detect the event on a seismo- 
graph; second, to distinguish the difference 
in the recorded signature of a nuclear event 
and the recorded signature of a natural 
earthquake. The following definitions may 
prove helpful in a consideration of this prob- 
lem: 

1. Yields of nuclear weapons 

(a) Kiloton: Nuclear explosive energy re- 
lease equivalent to 1,000 tons of the chemi- 
cal high explosive, TNT. The nuclear bomb 
detonated at Hiroshima, Japan, in World 
War II was the equivalent in size to 20 
kilotons of TNT. 

(b) Megaton: Nuclear explosive energy 
release equivalent to 1 million tons of the 
chemical high explosive, TNT. 

(c) Low yield weapons: Those nuclear 
weapons ranging in yields of approximately 
20 kilotons and below. This class is often 
referred to as “tactical weapons.” 

(d) High yield weapons: Those nuclear 
weapons ranging in yields of approximately 
50 kilotons and more, to include megaton 
yields. This class is often referred to as 
“strategic weapons.” 

(e) Fractional kiloton weapons: The term 
applied to those “tactical weapons” of a 
yield which is a fractional part of 1 kiloton. 
This class of weapons is rated in yield ranges 
of tons rather than kilotons. 

2. Detection instruments 

(a) Seismograph: An instrument for de- 
tecting and recording small vibrations in the 
earth’s crust. The detector portion usually 
consists of a mass suspended from a frame 
either by springs or as a pendulum, in such a 
manner as to tend to remain in one position 
while the earth-mounted frame moves with 
the earth. The relative motion of the frame 
and mass is usually magnified and recorded 
as a seismic disturbance either natural or 
manmade. Various types of seismographs 
exist, including seismographs for long peri- 
ods, intermediate periods, short periods, and 
high frequency. 

(b) Magnetometer: An instrument for 
measuring the natural magnetic field of 
the earth to discover any distortion in this 
field by manmade ferrous articles, equip- 
ment, pipes, etc. 

(c) Electromagnetic induction detectors: 
An instrument which radiates a low fre- 
quency electromagnetic field and is sensi- 
tive to any distortion in this fleld due to 
the presence of conducting material such as 
iron or copper pipe, wire, landmines, etc. 


3. Types of rock or earth considered in these 
hearings in which nuclear tests or earth- 
quakes may take place 
(a) Nevada tuff: A weakly cemented, rath- 

er crumbly rock, formed from volcanic ash. 

The underground nuclear explosions of 

Hardtack I, as well as the Rainier explosion, 

occurred in this rock. Experiments indi- 

cate the explosions in this rock produce 
stronger seismic signals than are produced 
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by the same size explosions in salt or 
granite. 

(b) Granite: A natural igneous rock for- 
mation of visibly crystalline texture. It is 
very hard and is believed to be more elastic 
to nuclear detonations than Nevada tuff, re- 
sulting in smaller seismic signals. 

(c) Salt: A colorless or white crystalline 
compound, chemically designated as sodium 
chloride, occurring abundantly in deposits 
in the earth in solid form. It is similar to 
granite in relation to nuclear detonations. 

(ad) Limestone: A rock consisting chiefly of 
calcium carbonate. It is sometimes formed 
by chemical precipitation, but chiefly by ac- 
cumulation of organic remains such as shells 
and coral. 


4. Decoupling coupling, and 


(muffling), 
tamping 
(a) Decoupling: The process of reducing 

the size of the seismic signals from an under- 

ground explosion by detonation of the ex- 
plosive in a large hole deep underground. 

(b) Coupling: In this report, coupling ré- 
fers to that fraction of the total energy re- 
leased in an underground explosion which is 
transformed into seismic waves in the earth. 
The greater the coupling of a particular ex- 
plosion the larger will be the seismic waves 
and the easier it will be to detect by seis- 
mographs at some distance from the ex- 
plosion. 

(c) Rainier coupling: The Rainier shot 
(1.7 kilotons) conducted 900 feet under- 
ground in intimate contact with Nevada tuff 
on September 19, 1957, was estimated to have 
transmitted about 2 percent of its energy 
into seismic waves. This observed degree of 
energy transformation from the explosion to 
seismic waves in the earth (coupling) has 
been taken as a standard of reference for 
subsequent calculations of seismic signals 
generated by underground nuclear explosions. 

(d) Tamped shot: An underground ex- 
plosion detonated in close contact with the 
surrounding earth or rock so as to transmit 
to the earth or rock the largest possible frac- 
tion of its energy. 

It was apparent to the subcommittees that 
there is a wide divergence in the degree of 
knowledge concerning test control systems. 
Moreover, much of the technical data con- 
cerning test control systems is drawn from 
purely theoretical calculations, while some 
have an experimental basis. Many of the 
“practical” aspects involving application of 
theoretical data have yet to be investigated 
on an extensive basis. 

However, the hearings of the subcommit- 
tees did serve to narrow the differences of 
opinion as to certain scientific facts and 
judgments. Specifically, there was general 
agreement as to the following: 

1. The Geneva control system of 180 sta- 
tions will require augmentation and im- 
provement to restore the capability for de- 
tection and identification of underground 
seismic events to the value of 5 kilotons esti- 
mated by the 1958 Conference of Experts 
(hereinafter Experts) . 

2. It is possible to increase the difficulty 
of detection and identification of under- 
ground seismic events by decoupling nuclear 
explosions by a factor of up to 300. 

3. To establish a capability for the Geneva 
control system to detect and identify under- 
ground seismic events of yield equivalent to 
that of a 20 kiloton fully decoupled explo- 
sion, it will be necessary to increase greatly 
the number of stations and to improve the 
instruments and techniques of seismic 
detection. 

4. A vigorous and sustained program of 
research and development is necessary to 
improve our instruments and our tech- 
niques of cetection, identification, and in- 
spection of underground nuclear explosion 
tests. 

5. An increase in the number of stations 
in the Geneva control system, in order to 
lower the threshold of underground seismic 
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events which it can detect and identify, wil) 
result in a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of unidentified events which may re- 
quire inspection. 

Certain differences as to scientific facts 
and judgments were also brought out. 
These included: 

1. The degree and practicality of de- 
coupling by means of large cavities; 

2. The extent and practicality of further 
improvements in detection networks and 
devices; 

3. The significance of further weapons 
development through clandestine tests. 

The subcommittees were also impressed 
by the importance of the time factor in re- 
lation to nuclear test cessation. The United 
States has not tested any nuclear weapons 
since its Hardtack II series in the fall of 
1958. It appears from the testimony that 
at least for the next several years it will not 
be possible to identify underground events 
whose seismic signals record the equivalent 
of a nonmuffied nuclear explosion of 20 
kilotons or less, although they may be de- 
tected. Further, it appears that for this 
same time period it will not be possible to 
detect muffied tests of 100 kilotons or more 
set off deep underground in large cavities. 
Therefore, it seems that for the next several 
years and possibly thereafter there could be 
a race between improved means of detec- 
tion and identification as against improved 
means of concealing and muffling nuclear 
tests. 

CHAPTER II. SUMMARY 
The experts’ system 


The system of 180 control posts recom- 
mended by the conference of experts, 
August 19581 (hereafter referred to as the 
experts) was designed primarily with the 
detection and identification of nuclear ex- 
plosions underground, underwater, and in 
the atmosphere up to altitudes of about 
30 miles. The conference concluded that 
by the methods of acoustic, seismic. and 
electromagnetic detection and _ nuclear 
debris sampling, supplemented in some 
cases by onsite inspection, there would be 
a fairly high probability of detecting and 
identifying nuclear explosions of 1 kiloton 
or more in the atmosphere up to altitudes 
of 30 miles. It was recognized that there 
were large areas over the oceans, particularly 
in the Southern Hemisphere, where the 
detection capability of the control system 
would be somewhat degraded as a result 
of the large distances between control 
posts. 

For underwater explosions deep in open 
oceans the experts concluded that by means 
of the hydroacoustic, the seismic, and the 
nuclear debris-water sampling methods, 
nuclear explosions of 1 kiloton or more 
could be detected and identified with a 
fairly high probability. 

The experts considered that the problem 
of detecting and identifying underground 
explosions is one of the most difficult, and 
that to a large extent it determines the 
characteristics of the network of control 
posts. They concluded that, by the seismic 
method alone, underground’ explosions 
within the continental areas of the world 
could be detected and located down to yields 
in the 1 kiloton to 5 kiloton range if the 
180 control posts were established at inter- 
vals of 1,000 kilometers (600 miles) in the 
seismic regions and 1,700 kilometers (1,000 
miles) in aseismic regions. 

It was realized that the seismic method 
alone could not identify underground nu- 
clear explosions. It was concluded that the 
seismic system could, however, identify 


1 Report of the conference of experts, dated 
Aug. 20, 1958, a copy of which is contained 
in the printed hearings to study the meth- 
ods of detecting violations of a possible 
agreement on the suspension of nuclear 
tests. 
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about 90 percent of the earthquakes which 
produce seismic signals equivalent to an 
underground explosion of 5 kilotons or more 
under Rainier coupling conditions and a few 
percent of the earthquakes between 1 and 5 
kilotons equivalent. This would leave an- 
nually a thousand or more earthquakes 
throughout the world between 1 and 5 kilo- 
tons equivalent (Rainier coupling) and 
about 100 earthquakes of 5 kilotons equiva- 
lent and above (Rainier coupling) which 
could be suspected of being nuclear explo- 
sions. The Soviets estimated the number 
above 5 kilotons equivalent as 20. Thus, 
the experts’ report contains the estimate of 
unidentified events above 5 kilotons equiva- 
lent as 20 (U.S.S.R. estimate) to 100 (US.- 
U.K. estimate) on all continents annually. 
These numbers of unidentified events were 
subsequently found to be too low as a result 
of new seismic data from a later series of 
tests, Hardtack II. (On-site inspection is 
the best method known for identifying a 
seismic event which has been detected but 
not identified as either an earthquake or a 
nuclear explosion.) 

The experts recognized the possibility that 
for underground nuclear explosions in rock 
media other than Nevada tuff, coupling to 
the earth might be larger or smaller by a 
factor of a few and hence such explosions 
might be either more or less difficult to 
detect. 

In the case of nuclear explosions at high 
altitude and in space the 1958 Conference 
of Experts noted that various methods for 
detecting such explosions were possible—i.e., 
gamma rays and neutrons—but made no rec- 
ommendations for including such techniques 
in the experts’ system. 


Detection and identification of underground 
nuclear tests 


As a result of data from the Hardtack II 
series of underground nuclear explosions 
conducted by the United States after the 
1958 Conference of Experts report, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were made by the Berk- 
ner Panel: ? 

(a) The estimates of the experts concern- 
ing identification of underground nuclear 
explosions of 5 kilotons or more apply more 
accurately to yields of 20 kilotons or more. 

(b) Estimates of the numbers of earth- 
quakes equivalent to various nuclear yields 
below 20 kilotons must be revised upward 
by considerable amounts. 

(c) The annual number of unidentified 
events above 1 kiloton equivalent would ex- 
ceed that estimated by the experts by about 
a factor of 10. 

In addition, subsequent theoretical predic- 
tions increased the estimated degree of de- 
coupling (muffling) possible by firing nuclear 
devices in large underground cavities from a 
factor of 2 to 3 as agreed at the experts’ 
conference up to a factor of 300. This was 
confirmed experimentally by the Cowboy 
series of small chemical explosions. 

The Berkner Panel recommended in March 
1959 an intensive program of research and 
development to improve methods of seismic 
detection. In addition they recommended 
the following specific immediate improve- 
ments to the Geneva system to restore the 
original capability of detection and identifi- 
cation estimated by the experts: 

(a) Large arrays of up to 100 seismographs 
at each control post. 

(b) Long-period seismographs at every 
control post. 


? The Berkner Panel was a panel on seismic 
improvement consisting of a number of sci- 
entists under the chairmanship of Dr. Lloyd 
V. Berkner. It was appointed by the Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology on Dec. 28, 1958. It reported 
its findings on Mar. 16, 1959, which were made 
public on June 12, 1959. The report is con- 
tained in the printed hearings. 
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(3) Seismographs in deep holes (thou- 
sands of feet). 

(d) Unmanned seismic stations at spac- 
ings of 100 to 200 miles between the wider 
spaced control posts of the experts’ system. 

Technical working group II, consisting of 
technical experts from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. met in 
Geneva during November and December 1959 
to reexamine the problem of underground 
tests and to attempt to reach agreement on 
techniques and instrumentation that might 
improve detection and identification of 
seismic events. The U.S. report to the tech- 
nical working group II set forth worldwide 
earthquake statistics and criteria for identi- 
fication. 

Based on these statitsics and criteria, pre- 
liminary calculations were made of the esti- 
mated annual number of continental seismic 
events in the U.S.S.R. and the number that 
would not be identifiable by seismic instru- 
ments? It was calculated that about 100 
naturally occurring seismic events per year 
occur in the Soviet Union above magnitude 
4.75 of which an estimated 70 could not be 
identified as earthquakes by seismographs 
of the Geneva system. 

A formula was then established for deter- 
mining a quota of onsite inspections on the 
basis of 20 percent of all estimated earth- 
quakes above magnitude 4.75 (100). An al- 
ternative basis was 30 percent of the esti- 
mated unidentified events above magnitude 
4.75 (70). The quota obtained by either 
method was about 20 onsite inspections to 
be permitted annually in the Soviet Union 
and was contained in the United States Feb- 
ruary 11, 1960, proposal at Geneva. 

During the hearings Dr. Richard Latter of 
the Rand Corp. presented for the first time 
a report evaluating the expected perform- 
ance of the Geneva system in the U.S.S.R. 
This report using less rigorous criteria for 
identification of earthquakes, and applying 
these criteria only to events within 600 miles 
of each control post, where seismic data are 
more reliable, stated that the annual num- 
ber of unidentified events in the Soviet 
Union would be 53. 

This report covered the effect of increas- 
ing the number of seismic control posts in 
the Soviet Union from 21 to 30. If the 
30 stations were installed, Rand estimated 
that only 9 earthquakes per year would re- 
main unidentified at magnitude 4.75 (20 kil- 
otons, Rainier coupling) and 36 unidentified 
events per year at magnitude 4.35 (5 kilo- 
tons, Rainier coupling). Rand concluded 
that such a system would essentially restore 
the capability estimated by the 1958 con- 
ference of experts. The Rand study did not 
take into consideration the effects of de- 
coupling. 

The estimated cost of the complete Gen- 
eva control system was reported by the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency of the De- 
partment of Defense to be $1 billion in 
round numbers with an annual operating 
cost of about one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. A contractor study presented an esti- 
mate of $1 to $5 billion for installation of 
22 stations of the Geneva system seismic 
network in the U.S.S.R. alone.‘ 


Means of concealing underground nuclear 
tests 


Seismic signals from underground nuclear 
tests can be reduced by decoupling in large 
holes deep underground. Witnesses agreed 
that decoupling factors of up to 120 were 
proven experimentally in Series Cowboy. 
They further agreed that an additional 
decoupling factor of 2% between salt and 
tuff exists because of the difference in the 


* These calculations were made by the Office 
of the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology utilizing the best in- 
formation available at the time (Jan. 6, 
1960). 

«See secs. IV and V. 
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physical properties of these two materials. 
Finally, they were in agreement that these 
two factors combined resulted in an overall 
factor of 300 reduction in seismic signals 
from a decoupled shot in salt compared to 
@ tamped shot in Nevada tuff. These de- 
coupling tests were conducted in the fall of 
1959 by the AEC in a Louisiana salt dome. 
Holes in diameter of 12 and 30 feet were 
used. These chemical explosions ranged 
from 20 to 2,000 pounds in size. 

Deep large cavities can be washed in un- 
derground salt domes of which exist some 
200 or more in the United States and an 
unknown number in th U.SS.R. Holes 
can be constructed by conventional solu- 
tion mining or leaching by continuously 
pumping fresh water or sea water into the 
cavity through a cased-drill hole and with- 
drawing the salt in a brine solution. 

Witnesses testified that it would not be 
necessary to dig the large holes required 
for maximum decoupling (300 to 1). Small- 
er holes, comparatively, could reduce the 
seismic signal to a level which would be 
difficult if not impossible to detect. For 
example, Dr. Albert Latter testified that a 
decoupling factor of 30 could be obtained 
in a hole one-thirtieth of the optimum 
volume. Dr. Bethe disagreed and contended 
that a decoupling factor of 30 would require 
@ hole one-tenth of the optimum volume 
for maximum decoupling. Since the opti- 
mum hole volume is 91,000 cubic yards (at 
a depth of about 3,000 feet) per kiloton, a 
decoupling of a factor of 30 would require 
excavation of about 3,000 cubic yards, ac- 
cording to Latter, or about 9,000 cubic 
yards according to Dr. Bethe. 

The diameter of holes required to pro- 
vide decoupling factors of 30 and 300 were 
calculated by Dr. Albert Latter for each of 
several sizes of explosions. 

Testimony indicated that nuclear explo- 
sions might also be concealed by firing them 
at such a time that the resulting seismic 
signals would be masked by the signals from 
large earthquakes. Theories of other pos- 
sible techniques to prevent accurate loca- 
tion or to destroy the usefulness of the first 
motion criterion for identification were dis- 
cussed. However, these possibilities were 
not considered as significant as concealment 
by decoupling. 

Improvement in Geneva experts system 


The improvements recommended by the 
Berkner Panel listed above under “Detection 
and Identification of Underground Nuclear 
Tests” were expected to restore the capabil- 
ity of the experts system to that estimated 
in 1958, which was based on a 21-station in- 
stallation in the Soviet Union. 

The committee heard several proposals for 
improving the detection and identification 
capability of the control system by increas- 
ing the number of seismograph stations. 

Rand Corp. study presented by Dr. Richard 
Latter indicated that increasing the number 
of control posts, complete with 100-element 
arrays, to 30 stations within the U.S.S.R. 
would leave about 9 unidentified earth- 
quakes within the U.S.S.R. per year above 
magnitude 4.75 (20 kilotons under Rainier 
coupling conditions). About 36 unidenti- 
fied events per year within the US.S.R. 
would remain unidentified above magnitude 
4.35 (about 5 kilotons Rainier coupling). 

Dr. Roberts of the Carnegie Institute pro- 
posed a system of about 125 unmanned sta- 
tions in the Soviet Union, spaced at 250-mile 
intervals, for detecting tamped explosions 
as small as 10 tons or decoupled explosions 
of about 3 kilotons. However, he pointed 
out that there would be no way of dis- 
criminating between these small explosions 
and earthquakes. He based his recommen- 
dation on his experience with 1 ton high ex- 
plosive charges fired in water and on addi- 
tional experiments with quarry blasts. 

On this basis he estimated that 10 tons 
fired in rock could be detected at 250 miles 
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under favorable circumstances, particularly 
if small arrays of seismographs were used 
at each station. 

Dr. Bethe proposed in his testimony before 
the committee on April 20, 1960, a network 
of about 600 unmanned seismograph sta- 
tions in the USSR., at intervals of about 
125 miles. This network was designed to 
identify a high proportion of the earth- 
quakes equivalent in size to a 20 kiloton 
fully decoupled explosion (about 70 tons 
closely tamped). 

He estimated there would be 5,000 seismic 
events of this magnitude in the U.S.S.R., of 
which about 500 would be unidentified. Dr. 
Bethe further stated that since we are in- 
terested only in decoupled explosions we 
would have to inspect only that part of the 
500 unidentified events which were located 
in salt dome areas. 

Hopefully, he reported this might involve 
as few as 5 events per year, since he esti- 
mates that only 1 percent of the 500 uniden- 
tified events would occur in salt dome areas 
of the U.SS.R. This estimate is based on 
Dr. Bethe’s assumption that 20 kiloton de- 
coupled explosions could most easily be con- 
ducted in salt beds. 

In a communication to the committee 
dated April 27, 7 days later, Dr. Bethe of- 
fered a revised statement which is printed 
in the appendix to the hearings. In this 
later statement he indicated that it would 
be possible, according to his new calcula- 
tions, to reduce the 600 unmanned stations 
to 200 unmanned stations. 


Engineering study of large arrays in U.S.S.R. 


An engineering study of the feasibility of 
installing large arrays of seismographs at 22 
locations in the U.S.S_R. was presented to the 
committee.© This study revealed that the 
maximum number of seismographs which on 
the average can be used in an array is more 
like 30 than 100. This conclusion results 
from the practical problems of successfully 
finding a large number of quiet seismic loca- 
tions within the 2-mile-diameter circle de- 
termined to be optimum for a large array. 
Thus, it is possible to achieve in a “realistic” 
array installation of about 30 seismographs 
an improvement in signal-to-noise level of 
a factor of 4 rather than the theoretical 
estimate of a factor of 10 for a 100-element 
“ideal” array. 

The study further indicated that of the 
22 control post locations spaced as recom- 
mended by the 1958 conference of experts, 
16 stations can be located on good geology 
with 6 on fair, poor, or very poor geology. 
Thus, 6 of the 22 stations of an actual Ge- 
neva system of seismic arrays in the U.S.S.R. 
can be expected to have a capability lower 
than that theoretically expected by the 
experts.* 

The report outlines the practical prob- 
lems of engineering and logistics for sta- 
tions from the Arctic areas to the deserts 
and high mountains of the southern part of 
the USS.R. The project is compared in 
engineering difficulty to the multibillion- 
dollar DEW line project and is roughly 
estimated to cost $1 to $5 billion just for 
control posts in the Soviet Union alone. 

Onsite inspection 

The 1958 conference of experts recognized 
the difficulty of identifying a carefully con- 
cealed underground nuclear explosion. In 
the experts’ report they stated: 

“When the control posts detect an event 
which cannot be identified by the interna- 


‘This study was made by United Electro- 
dynamics Corp. for the Air Force Technical 
Applications Center, Apr. 15, 1960. 

*It should be noted that problems of rapid 
and secure communication of signals and in- 
formation both within the external to the 
test detection system were not covered to 
any extent during the hearings. Limitation 
of time prevented a discussion of this 
problem. 
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tional control organ and which could be 
suspected of being a nuclear explosion, the 
international control organ can send an 
inspection group to the site of this event 
in order to determine whether a nuclear 
explosion has taken place or not.” 

How many annual onsite inspections 
would be necessary or permitted in the 
U.S.S.R. has been the subject of continuous 
controversy between the USSR. and 
United States-United Kingdom negotiators 
at Geneva. The U.S. February 11, 1960, 
proposal discussed above, under “Detec- 
tion and Identification of Underground 
Nuclear Tests” was an attempt to overcome 
the Soviet refusal to agree to inspection 
rights on all suspicious events by setting a 
specific number of annual inspections as a 
quota with a direct relationship to the tech- 
nical requirement.? The hearings discussed 
the methods by which onsite inspections 
would be made. Inspection would consist 
of aerial overflight of an area of 40 to 200 
square miles, subsequent ground survey of 
suspicious smaller areas located from the 
air, and, finally, actual drilling operations 
to locate radioactivity at the point deep un- 
derground where the explosion may have 
occurred. 

In the first phase, aircraft equipped with 
conventional and infrared photographic 
equipment, and airborne magnetometers, 
would search for unusual vehicular traffic, 
mining or drilling activities, communication 
or powerlines, craters, rock slides, cracks in 
the earth, disrupted vegetation, etc. 

In the second phase, ground examinations 
of selected smaller surface areas would 
utilize scientific equipment such as sensi- 
tive magnetometers, electromagnetic metal 
detectors, refraction shooting equipment, 
etc. The objective would be to attempt to 
locate, hopefully within a circle of about 
500 feet in diameter, the spot directly over 
the suspected underground nuclear explo- 
sion. Magnetometers and induction de- 
tectors may locate remnants of cable, drill 
tips, or drill casing, or other construction 
material which may have been used in pre- 
paring for the shot. Reflection and re- 
fraction shooting may be useful in locating 
underground cavities. Surface inspection 
on foot or horseback would be required to 
look for unusual signs of human activities 
connected with preparations for the test. 

The third and final phase of inspection 
would be drilling. This phase would not be 
started until the successful conclusion of 
the second phase. By successful conclusion 
is meant that one or more areas equivalent 
to a circle of the order of 500 feet radius can 
be selected for drilling operations. Drilling 
operations must then be conducted in each 
one of these localized areas. The probability 
of success in such operations is given in the 
following table presented by Dr. Gerald 
Johnson, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore: 

Probability of discovery of radioactive zone 
from tamped explosions within a 500-foot 
circle 





Yield (kilotons) 5 holes 10 holes 
Percent Percent 
abd, Se eames 3 12 
sas cigs lncateeipsideintsaselindil 26 a 
sins cainiicinieapnlasdamtialbaniten i visiiagiatee 100 100 





It was variously estimated by scientific 
witnesses that the overall probability of 
success of an onsite inspection in locating 
and identifying a single underground nu- 
clear explosion varies from very nearly zero 


™The Soviets have consistently held that 
agreement on the quota should be settled 
as a political question independently of the 
problem of the number of unidentified 
events. 
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to a probability of 100 percent success if the 
inspection were conducted in an exhaustive 
manner for a period of several years at a 
cost of tens of millions of dollars. 


Detection and identification of nuclear ez- 
plosions at high altitude and in space 


The problem of detecting nuclear explo- 
sions at high altitudes and in space may be 
solved by detection equipment mounted on 
the surface of the earth in conjunction with 
detection equipment based in satellites in 
prescribed orbits around the earth or the 
sun. Techniques suggested by technical 
working group I (July 1959) for installa- 
tion at control posts of the experts system 
are tabulated below: 


Approximate 
theoretical 

Method: range (miles) 
pe | 300, 000 
i, 500, 000 
Backscatter radar... 3, 000 
Cosmic noise absorption... _ 1, 000—10, 000 
Electromagnetic pulse -____ 3, 000 


Techniques for employment on earth or 
solar satellites are listed in the following 
tables: 


Approzimate 

theoretical 

Method: range (miles) 
TE FECOFR. con nce 200, 000, 000 
Prompt gamma rays-_-_--.--- 300, 000 
Delayed gamma rays___-_-- ~~ 300, 000 
Prompt neutrons-_-__......._. 100, 000 
Delayed neutrons. _........_. 10, 000 
Trapped electrons___.._..._-- 30, 000 


Ground techniques appear to have possi- 
bilities for detection out to ranges of 300,000 
to 500,000 miles. Five of the six suggested 
satellite techniques are similarly limited to 
ranges of about 300,000 miles from the satel- 
lite. At distances beyond 300,000 miles from 
an earth satellite system, slightly more than 
the distance to the moon, it is significant to 
note that only the X-ray technique will 
record radiation from a nuclear explosion. 
Thus, in more than 99.99 percent of space 
available for nuclear tests by a violator only 
the X-ray technique has the necessary detec- 
tion range. Furthermore, this X-ray tech- 
nique is subject to degradation in range by 
the technique of shielding by a potential 
violator to reduce the intensity of X-rays 
from the explosion. It is estimated that the 
above range for an unshielded explosion 
would be reduced by a factor of 10 or more 
for explosions in the megaton yield range 
and by a factor of 100 or more for explosions 
of the order of 10 kilotons in yield by 
shielding. 

Very little is known about the natural 
radiation of gamma rays, neutrons, and 
X-rays in regions where satellites would be 
installed. The effectiveness and reliability 
of the satellite system will therefore de- 
pend greatly upon the degree to which pulses 
of radiation similar to those produced by 
nuclear explosions in space might be pro- 
duced naturally. 


Significance of further weapon developments 
through clandestine tests 


As previously discussed, the witnesses 
agreed that the 180-station Geneva system 
would not have a capability of detecting 
and identifying seismic events below 20 
kilotons equivalent as originally thought. 
All witnesses also agreed that seismic signals 
from uncerground tests could be reduced by 
decoupling up to a factor of 300. Accord- 
ingly, with the present state of knowledge, 
detection of an underground low-yield test 
by a violator attempting to conceal it will 
be extremely difficult if not impossible. 
Similarly, it was agreed that clandestine 
testing of high yield weapons in space could 
be conducted within the present scope of 
missile and satellite technology. 

In view of this, the question naturally 
arises as to the importance or significance 
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of clandestine tests. In the opinion of the 
scientists, who testified at these hearings, 
further underground tests at yields smaller 
than 20 kilotons would permit development 
of new weapons in the low kiloton range. 
They also agreed that further testing in 
space would permit full-scale tests of weap- 
ons developed by underground scaled-down 
tests, as well as permit development of im- 
proved models of high-yield nuclear weapons. 

The witnesses differed, however, on the 
relative military significance of such de- 
velopments compared to the stockpiles of 
sophisticated weapons presently available to 
the three principal nuclear powers, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. For example, Dr. Teller considers 
such developments of very great importance, 
while Dr. Bethe considers they would be of 
only nominal importance. 

The importance to the United States of 
future development of low-yield nuclear 
weapons, as well as improvements in high- 
yield weapons, is determined by military re- 
quirements—strategic and tactical. These 
are the responsibility of various agencies in 
the executive branch, including the Office of 
the President, the Department of Defense, 
and the AEC, as well as designated congres- 
sional committees in the legislative branch. 
However, the military significance to the 
United States of possible future nuclear 
weapons must also be considered and as- 
sessed in relationship to the overall diplo- 
matic and foreign policies of the United 
States. While these hearings were concerned 
primarily with the technical problems of a 
nuclear test ban, it is recognized that diplo- 
matic and policy matters of great im- 
portance must also be considered in the 
final evaluation. The latter, however, were 
not within the scope of these hearings. 


Research and development required for 
seismic improvement 


It was the unanimous opinion of all wit- 
nesses that a vigorous and sustained pro- 
gram of research and development is neces- 
sary to improve our instrumentation and 
our techniques of detection, identification, 
and inspection of nuclear explosion tests. 

The Berkner Panel proposed a comprehen- 
sive research program in seismology and rec- 
ommended a systems development program 
directed toward the specification of equip- 
ment required for a worldwide seismic system 
for monitoring underground nuclear explo- 
sions. The March 1959 Berkner report rec- 
ommended a total expenditure of $22.8 mil- 
lion for the first year and $30 million for 
the second year. 

A USS. research and development program, 
designated Project Vela Uniform, was as- 
signed to the Department of Defense’s Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) in 
September 1959. The Advanced Research 
Projects Agency authorized implementation 
of the program in February 1960 by the Air 
Force Technical Applications Center 
(AFTAC). 

This program was allocated $8.5 million in 
December 1959, of which $5 million was ob- 
ligated by April 19, 1960. Testimony indi- 
cated that there is no line item in the fiscal 
1961 Department of Defense budget for this 
program and future funds thus would have 
to be obtained from other Department of De- 
fense projects or sources. 

Under Project Vela Uniform, AFTAC has 
undertaken the following major tasks: 

(a) Equip a large number of world seis- 
mological observatories with standard cali- 
brated seismographs and auxiliary equip- 
ment and provide for the free exchange of 
data accumulated throughout the continuous 
operation of such equipment. This program 
is designed to provide uniform and quantita- 
tive seismic data in support of research on 
the nature of earthquakes and the character- 
istics of seismic waves produced by them. A 
special panel established by the National 
Academy of Sciences will provide recommen- 
dations on equipment specifications and on 
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deployment and use of this equipment. Pro- 
curement, installation, and distribution is 
to be handled by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Department of Commerce with 
the first 50 sets of equipment expected to be 
available in mid-1960. 

(b) Stimulate basic research in seismology 
through the establishment of programs at 
universities and other research organiza- 
tions to include investigations on the gen- 
eration and propagation of seismic waves, 
studies of the structure of the earth, and 
the development of new types of seismic in- 
struments. These efforts are expected to 
contribute to the solution of detection prob- 
lem and to result in a significant increase in 
the number of trained scientists who would 
be required for the technical operations of 
a control system. 

(c) Carry out a systems development pro- 
gram to include the construction and op- 
eration of a Geneva-type station recom- 
mended by the 1958 Conference of Experts 
and the design and operation of a systems 
development laboratory and seismograph 
station based on Berkner Panel recommen- 
dations. Characteristics of the latter sta- 
tion will be continually modified in the light 
of technical advances. 

(d) Investigate the magnitude and char- 
acteristics of seismic effects from both 
underground nuclear and high explosive det- 
onations for the purpose of obtaining data 
on the difference in signals generated, the 
effects of depth of burial and geology and 
to obtain possible additional criteria for 
differentiating between natural and artifi- 
cial seismic events. Extensive measure- 
ments to be made at distances from a few 
feet out to distances as far as 2,000 to 3,000 
miles from these explosions would provide 
data which are expected to result in major 
improvements in detection capabilities. 
(Nuclear explosions were considered essen- 
tial by most of the witnesses for a research 
program of this nature.) 


Research and development required to de- 
termine feasibility of detecting nuclear 
erplosions in space 


Tie March 1959 report of the Panofsky 
Pane) * proposed a program of research and 
de: =.cpinent to determine the feasibility of 
systems for detecting nuclear explosions in 
space. The US. Government is considering 
& major program of research and develop- 
ment based on the recommendations of this 
report. This program, designated Vela Sierra 
(ground-based techniques) and Vela Hotel 
(satellite-based techniques), is the responsi- 
bility of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA). 

Scientific opinion at the hearings unani- 
mously supported the requirement for an 
intensive program of research and develop- 
ment to determine the feasibility of detect- 
ing nuclear explosions in space. A program 
of research and development was presented 
by ARPA which amounts to the threefold 
task of (1) surveying the background levels 
of radiation in space to be encountered by 
satellite detectors; (2) developing adequate 
detection equipment for satellites, launch- 
ing, tracking, and data-reduction systems; 
and (3) developing equipment for detection 
of nuclear explosions in space from control 
posts of the 1958 Geneva experts system. 

The program contemplates utilizing the 
facilities of the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration in the 
most effective way possible to accomplish the 
program in the shortest possible time. It is 
estimated that a program of 3 to 5 years of 
research and development will be required 


*The Panel on High Altitude Detection 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Wolfgang 
Panofsky was appointed by the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Science and 
Technology and on Mar. 16, 1959, submitted 
its final report. 
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to determine the feasibility of a system for 
detecting nuclear explosions in space. 

ARPA has requested $20 million for fiscal 
year 1961 to pursue the program of research 
on surface and satellite techniques for de- 
tecting high-altitude explosions. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO STAND UP FOR FREE- 
DOM 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fr1cHAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 10, we commemorate Rumanian In- 
dependence Day which has long been 
celebrated by Rumanian patriots in all 
parts of the world as a day of national 
unity. 

The Rumanian Nation, history tells us, 
was constructed by the descendants of 
the Roman colonists many centuries ago. 
Down through history Rumania has 
stood as one of the strong and sturdy 
ramparts of European freedom and the 
noble cause of Christianity. As a con- 
sequence of her geographical position as 
well as her strong loyalty to the cause 
of an advanced civilization, Rumania 
has often been the scene of war and 
martyrdom. 

Today this historic nation of some 20 
millions of people suffers under the heavy 
yoke of Russian Communist imperialism. 
While it is true that the Rumanians have 
known the cruel whip of Moscow in past 
generations, the Communist whip now 
in the hands of the Kremlin masters is 
more cruel, brutal, and inhuman than 
any before lashed over the backs of the 
Rumanian people. All freedom-loving 
Americans, therefore, on this, the tradi- 
tional Rumanian Independence Day, pay 
tribute to those loyal and sturdy Ruman- 
ian patriots who stand fast in their faith 
= a future of Rumania and all man- 

nd. 

Within 6 days the summit meeting at 
Paris, France, will be held. This meet- 
ing presents a marvelous opportunity for 
President Eisenhower to become the 
champion of freedom and natioual in- 
dependence for all people and nations 
by insisting that the agenda to be con- 
sidered at the meeting include the right 
of all nations, large and small, to de- 
termine their own destiny, their own 
form of government, by free and un- 
fettered elections. Insistence upon this 
right at the summit meeting may be 
offensive to the cruel, inhuman leader 
of the Russian Communists and the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy, 
Khrushchev, but it would be in strict 
conformity with the previous agreements 
signed by the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 

The Captive Nations Week resolution, 
which is Public Law 86-90, enacted by 
Congress and signed by the President 
July 17 of last year, means that we 
deeply share the aspirations of all the 
captive nations for their national in- 
dependence, freedom, and individual 
liberty. It also signalizes to Moscow 
that it should make no mistake about 
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our spiritual alliance with the captive 
millions and that in no circumstances 
will we ever sacrifice their goals for 
national independence, freedom, and in- 
dividual liberty in any deal. 

By insisting upon the right of self- 
determination of nations to be included 
in the summit agenda, President Eisen- 
hower will have the complete support of 
Congress and the acclaim of the Ameri- 
can people and all people throughout the 
world who are anxious for a peace with 
justice. 

I am confident that the God-fearing 
people of the great nation of Rumania, 
once again, given an opportunity to de- 
termine their own destiny by free and 
unfettered elections, would repudiate the 
Russian proconsuls and Russian stooges 
who are in control of the Government. 
They would replace them with loyal 
patriotic Rumanians worthy of the great 





tradition and heritage oof true 
Rumanians. 

WAGING PEACE 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I would not want this Recorp 
to close, in the light of the remarks made 
earlier today, without some comment 
about waging peace. The events of the 
past 15 months have given many Ameri- 
cans hope that the administration was 
indeed engaged in waging peace, but 
Americans have been unnerved by the 
swift succession of events in the past 10 
days. So much attention has been given 
to the flight across Soviet territory that 
the greater risk to the nuclear test con- 
versations at Geneva has almost slipped 
from view. 

In 1958, our international discussions 
of nuclear tests had come close to the 
point of an agreement. All of the scien- 
tists felt that a treaty could have been 
settled then, but we insisted on further 
nuclear explosions and, while we tested 
small bombs, the Russians perfected the 
H-bomb for carriage in a missile. We 
resumed conversations. 

Finally on February 12 of this year we 
offered a new proposal calling for a pro- 
gram of joint research and experimenta- 
tion to develop the detection of small 
tests underground. In the White House 
statement at that time it was said “the 
United States is determined to make all 
possible progress toward the ultimate 
objective of the negotiations,” and “a 
joint program of research and experi- 
mentation would permit the ban to be 
systematically extended to the remaining 
areas underground where adequate con- 
trol measures are not now possible to 
incorporate.” 

Out of these negotiations had come 
further agreement so that there re- 
mained to be settled at the forthcoming 
summit conferences only three major 
questions: The question of the length 
of the moratorium, the completion of the 
control group, and the number of on- 
sight inspections. 
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Most scientists believed that these par- 
tially political questions could be re- 
solved in an acceptable manner at the 
forthcoming summit conferences and 
that this would be one step forward to- 
ward building a lasting peace. But, 
again, even as others have indicated 
their willingness to accept our offers, we 
again appear to be torpedoing our own 
offer. 

On last Friday, the President stated 
that we would not have joint research 
but coordinated research, which is a far 
different thing. On Saturday he an- 
nounced that we would proceed to carry 
out underground nuclear tests, thus in- 
directly withdrawing the offer of Febru- 
ary 12 for joint research, just 4 days 
before the conference resumes meetings 
to work out joint research. In this time 
of tensions, Mr. Speaker, it is essential 
that we try to increase rather than de- 
crease the area of trust. If we would 
be trusted, we must proceed in good 
faith ourselves. A coordinated research 
program in which the other parties to 
the research will not know fully what 
is being done may very well undermine 
the opportunity for an agreement on a 
nuclear test ban. 

This morning’s Washington Post, in 
a UPI dispatch from Geneva, indicates 
that neither the British nor American 
delegations had been informed in ad- 
vance of the Washington move. They 
were obviously irked at its timing and 
feared months of tedious conference ac- 
tivities might have been wasted because 
of it. A Reuter’s dispatch indicates 
that Britain is opposed to the unilateral 
resumption of nuclear testing by either 
the United States or the Soviet Union 
unless it is carried out within the frame- 
work of current negotiations, which is 
to say, under joint research. Certainly 
we should not act without consultation, 
especially at this stage. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have a right to be told the truth by their 
public officials. The issues with which 
we deal are of such great importance 
that deception may invite national de- 
struction. The confidence of our adver- 
saries in our truthfulness has already 
been badly shaken by the events of the 
past weekend. Now we risk shaking the 
confidence of our allies and friends as 
well. 

I call upon the President to retract the 
announcement of last Saturday and to 
affirm his offer of February 12, to help 
assure that a nuclear test ban, as the 
first step toward world disarmament, 
may be achieved. President de Gaulle 
reminded us 2 weeks ago that this is the 
last moment for reaching agreement. 
Otherwise we may expect many more 
nations to join the nuclear club, we may 
expect agreement to be more difficult, 
and the risk of nuclear war, even by 
accident, to mount. 

Mr. Speaker, I am distressed that 
there are public officials who in this hour 
preceding a world conference of heads 
of State would seek to justify or con- 
done provocative acts which threaten 
the lives of hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple the world over. I invite my col- 
leagues to read the following English 
translation by Tass of the remarks of 
Premier Khrushchev, which appeared on 
page 16 of today’s New York Times. The 
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uncommitted world will be listening to 
us as well as to Premier Khrushchey. 
They will be judging the actions of the 
United States as well as of the U.S.S.R. 
May our words and our deeds henceforth 
indicate an unswerving desire to wage 
peace, in order that mankind may live 
to enjoy freedom. Even those who have 
not yet experienced the freedom of the 
Western World have no desire to be lib- 
erated by incineration. 

[From the New York Times, May 10, 1960] 
TEXT OF KHRUSHCHEV’S SPEECH WARNING Na- 
TIONS WITH Bases USED By U.S. PLANES 

Dear Comrade Dvorak, Ambassador of 
friendly, fraternal Czechoslovakia. 

Dear friends, comrades, gentlemen. 

We are very pleased to attend the recep- 
tion held on the occasion of the fifteenth 
anniversary of the liberation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, the celebration of Victory 
Day, which indeed is a holiday for all the 
peoples. The Soviet people, at one with all 
other peoples, sincerely want that there 
should be no more war, that this war should 
be the last, that it should be remembered 
by the peoples and should go down in history 
as the last war. 

We are doing our utmost to achieve this 
indeed. That is precisely why the Soviet 
Union submitted at the United Nations its 
proposals for general and complete disarma- 
ment. We not only insist on the necessity 
of reducing armed forces but already now, 
without waiting for such decisions by the 
Western countries, we unilaterally cut the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union by one- 
third. 

When we have reduced our armed forces 
to 2,400,000, some time will pass, and we 
shall think it over and evidently we shall 
further reduce our army. Comrade Zhadov 
[Gen. Aleksandr A. Zhadov, deputy com- 
mander of Soviet ground forces] over there 
scratched the back of his head—another 
reduction. 

No, this will not be done now, Comrade 
General, but later. 

We shall do this if the situation favors 
such measures. Of course, we shall not cut 
our armed forces to such a level which would 
prejudice the security of the Soviet Union. 
You should bear in mind that we do not 
reduce our armed forces for financial reasons. 
No, the financial situation of our state is 
splendid and, if need be, could not only 
forbear from reducing the army and navy, 
but increase them. I repeat, if this were 
necessary we could do this without tense 
efforts. But as good masters we say: Why 
have bigger armed forces than we need? 

CONTROLS NOT FEARED 

If our partners agree we are willing to ac- 
cept total disarmament and we shall effect 
it honestly. We are not afraid of control. If 
you please, gentlemen, then you could fly over 
our territory, check, take pictures, do what 
you please. 

Such an issue as now could not arise then. 
The Department of State explains the inci- 
dent with the downed reconnaissance plane 
more or less as follows: One cannot, they say, 
admit, nor can one deny. It turns out, as 
in the well-known joke, that here is a maiden 
who is also not a maiden for she has a child. 
The marriage was not registered, therefore 
one can regard her as a maiden in a way. 
But she gave birth to a child. Can one re- 
gard her as a maiden or not? 

This does not happen in real life. We tell 
the Americans: Your plane flew over our 
country on an intelligence mission. We 
tracked its flight and it flew to the Sverd- 
lovsk area, where it was brought down. That 
is how you got into a mess and you are in 
a@ mess. Pluck up your courage and say: 
Yes, there was such a disgraceful fact. And 
this is a big disgrace for America since every- 
one sees now how disgraced in the eyes of 
the world are those who committed such 4 
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shocking act of aggression. The whole world 
wants peace, a relaxation of international 
tension while certain quarters in the United 
States stage such a provocation. 

What were the purposes of this flight? A 
provocation. This is bad, very bad indeed. 


TIMING FOR SUMMIT SEEN 


I have already said, comrades, and now I 
repeat, that this was done deliberately and 
deliberately timed for the summit meeting 
in Paris. It is said that it was the work of 
the military. Only the military? What kind 
of state is this if the military do what the 
Government opposes? How can the Govern- 
ment tolerate this? If any one of our mili- 
tary allowed himself to do such a thing, we 
would pull him up immediately. The Gov- 
ernment and the country are strong when 
the entire machinery functions smoothly, 
when everything is subordinated to the Gov- 
ernment. Therein lies real strength. Under- 
stand me rightly: When everyone pulls in a 
different direction what kind of state is this 
and what confidence can one have in the 
policy of such a state? 

There can be no confidence in the policy 
of such a state. The statement that the 
aggressive flight was made without the will 
and instructions of the Government, that 
nothing was known of it in the State De- 
partment, does not give credit to the De- 
partment of State of the United States. 
And what about Allen Dulles? 

For he knew about all this and he also 
is a member of the U.S. Government. For 
this is Allen Dulles’ aviation. It turns out 
that the State Department’s reply is, as the 
saying has it, too thin. 

It is possible, I do not know this for cer- 
tain, but I do not preclude the possibility 
that the Government of the United States 
of America knew of this flight. But I, so to 
speak, confide it to you. 


STATEMENT HELD ALARMING 


In diplomatic language it would be better 
to say: It knew, but it stopped its ears and 
closed its eyes and now depicts the matter 
as if the Devil led astray some official. How- 
ever, let it be, with this Government and 
with its way of issuing statements on all this. 

One thing is alarming in this statement. 
It is vague. More, this statement blames 
us for not allowing to fly over or travel 
across our country those who want to study 
our defenses, to discover secrets. And that 
is why they, that means the American Gov- 
ernment, had been impelled to send planes 
on intelligence missions. This is a very 
dangerous explanation. It is dangerous be- 
cause it does not denounce but tries to jus- 
tify such a flight and seems to say that such 
flights are possible in the future, too, be- 
cause the Soviet Union does not think to 
reveal its secrets to countries that pursue 
unfriendly policy toward us. 

Using this as the only justification, some 
gentlemen intend to gain the right in the 
eyes of public opinion to fly over our terri- 
tory in the future, too, gleaning important 
military secrets. 

I repeat once again this is very danger- 
ous, let alone that it is wrong in principle 
and not in keeping with the spirit of inter- 
national peaceful relations. If someone in- 
tends to fly over our territory, reconnoiter- 
ing objectives and gleaning state secrets, we 
shall bring down such planes, just bring 
them down. 

More, if such flights are repeated, we shall 
take appropriate countermeasures. 


OTHER COUNTRIES WARNED 
I should say this: Those countries that 
have bases on their territories should note 
most carefully the following: If they allow 
others to fly from their bases to our ter- 
ritory we shall hit at those bases. Because 
we assess such actions as provocations 
against our country. 
We tell the governments of those coun- 
tries, if you leased your territory to others 
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and are not the masters of your land, of your 
country, hence, we shall have to understand 
it in our way. ‘Those who lease your ter- 
ritory, operate against us from your terri- 
tory. Their lands are far from us while your 
land is near. That is why as a warning to 
remote targets, we shall find the range to 
the near ones. Let them draw the appropri- 
ate conclusions. 

I should not like to heat up passions 
because even in wartime people long for 
peace, await an end to the war and dream 
of peace. There is no war now. Our 
strength is being tested. Therefore, let us 
not draw conclusions aggravating relations 
between countries, such conclusions as 
would hamper us in the future, I should like 
to say, even in building good relations with 
the United States of America. Today I 
declare once again that we want to live not 
only in peace but also in friendship with 
the American people. The American people 
want no war, I am sure of this. 

On the eve of the Paris meeting the ag- 
gressive circles wanted to bring strong pres- 
sure to bear upon us. We say: Let us con- 
clude a peace treaty with Germany. Some 
of our former wartime allies are against this. 


WEST BERLIN STAND DECRIED 


But why? Plainly speaking, why need the 
United States of America, France, and the 
United Kingdom West Berlin? They need 
it as a dog needs a fifth leg. West Berlin 
does not give them anything. By the way, 
no one encroaches on West Berlin. It is said, 
freedom is at stake, but who encroaches on 
freedom? 

Let the West Berliners continue to live 
as they do now and let them have the 
regime they like. The Soviet Government 
has long since declared that to select a 
regime is a matter for each people and that 
everyone should live as he prefers to. If 
the Western Powers do not want to sign a 
German peace treaty we shall have to sign 
a peace treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic. 

The point is that even after we conclude 
such a treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic they would like to exercise those 
rights which flow from Germany’s surrender, 
to exercise them in defiance of the peace 
treaty we would have signed. But if we 
sign a peace treaty with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the terms of war will be 
ended and, hence, the terms of surrender 
will also be ended. They will cease to op- 
erate. If after the signing of a peace treaty 
some one would like to force his way into 
West Berlin which we would like to see a 
free city, our force will resist this force. 

Aware of this, some leaders in the United 
States of America decided to teach Khru- 
shchev a lesson; since it is said that force 
will resist force, we shall teach a lesson to 
the Soviet Union, we shall fly over your ter- 
ritory and we already flew over it and re- 
turned home. 


EARLIER FLYOVER NOTED 


This happened, for instance, on April 9. 
I have already spoken of this. Even now 
this flight is denied in the United States. 
In this case the ethics is: If the thief is not 
caught, he is no thief. But this time we 
caught the thief and now the whole world 
knows of it. 

The reconnaissance plane should have 
been brought down on April 9, too. But 
our military, to put it mildly, let a chance 
slip by. And we, as one says, took them 
to task for it. On May 1 the reconnaissance 
plane was shot down. The military splen- 
didly coped with the task when the oppo- 
nent grew bold. For the American military 
thought like this: If the April 9 flight passed 
off with impunity, that means they can- 
not hit it at such an altitude, and the ag- 
gressive military wanted to demonstrate 
their strength once again 15 days before the 
summit meeting. 
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Well, Khrushchev, what are you boast- 
ing of? We fly over your country and you 
can do nothing about it. They expected to 
fly over Soviet territory this time, too, to 
fly over Sverdlovsk and to show that we can 
do nothing about it. Indeed, an unpleasant 
situation. And now when he hit the air 
pirate with a rocket, as the saying has it, it 
is time to dismount from the horse. 

S. M. Budenny: “One must slash down to 
the saddle, and everything will go to pieces.” 

Nikita Khrushchev: “I believe that this 
cavalry rule is quite appropriate.” 

Attempts are still made to frighten us 
because in the West bombers are flying on 
round-the-clock vigil * * *. 


ROCKETS ON VIGIL 


I should like to tell those people: “Listen, 
gentlemen, we also have bombers, but they 
are not on vigil, in our country rockets are 
on vigil.” 

It is common knowledge that V bombers, 
as a rule, fly at an altitude ranging from 
12,000 to 17,000 meters, they cannot rise 
higher because designers still cannot over- 
come technical difficulties. The plane 
which committed the diversion on May 1 
flew at an altitude of 20,000 meters. They 
say it was an unarmed V plane. It was 
because it was unarmed that it could fly 
at such an altitude. They expected that 
such a plane will be invulnerable for a long 
time to go. They even expected that this 
will be almost for all time. 

I shall say further, when Twining, the 
then Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, arrived here we welcomed him as 
guest and entertained him. He left our 
country by air and next day sent a plane 
flying at great altitude to our country. This 
plane flew as far as Kiev. The question 
arose: Should we protest? I proposed that 
no protest should be lodged. Only an ani- 
mal might act like Twining which, eating at 
one place, might do its unpleasant busi- 
ness there. From such behavior we drew 
the conclusion: To improve rockets, to im- 
prove fighters. Our fighters can fly as high 
as 28,000 meters. But the difficulties of a 
fighter are that though it can rise high, 
it is not so easy and simple to find the tar- 
get in the air; a plane in the air is like a 
needle in the ocean. 

But the rocket finds its target itself. 
This is the advantage of the rocket and we 
use of it. We have both fighters and rock- 
ets. That is why I say: If there are still 
politicians who would like to rely on bomb- 
ers, they are doomed to failure. With the 
up-to-date military techniques bombers will 
be shot down even before they approach the 
target. We also have good aviation. I flew 
to America in a TU-114. This plane is a 
modification of a bomber with a flying range 
of 17,000 kilometers. I mentioned this to 
the President of the United States. How- 
ever, the ceiling of the bomber is within the 
sphere of operation of fighters. It is now 
not so difficult to bring down a bomber. 

The Americans can do this, but we can 
do it even better. 

That is why one should abandon this 
exchange of threats. It would be better 
to speak of peace and friendship, how mu- 
tually advantageous it is to trade, how good 
relations can be established between peo- 
ples, how cultural contacts and tourist travel 
can be developed. This would be a far 
more useful and lofty job and all the peo- 
ples of the world would welcome this. This 
is precisely what our stand is, comrades. 
The peoples demand tranquillity, they are 
against wars and military conflicts. Let us 
try and meet these just demands of the 
people. 

SOVIET GOALS CITED 

When we were preparing the recent ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet we did not en- 
visage the discussion of any military ques- 
tions. We drafted a law on the abolition of 
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taxes paid by factory and office workers and 
a law on the completion of the transition 
to a 7 and 6-hour working day. We pre- 
pared for discussion at the session the ques- 
tion of increasing by 25 billion to 30 bil- 
lion rubles expenditures for the expansion 
of industry manufacturing consumer goods 
so as to emerge to first place in Europe dur- 
ing this 7-year-plan period, and to catch 
up with the United States 5 years later. 
What lofty aims from the attainment of 
which not a single people, not a single in- 
dividual in the world, would suffer. 

And here, as one says, to “cheer us up,” 
they timed such an aggressive act for the 
great proletarian May Day holiday. But the 
aggressors themselves did not expect that 
they would indeed cheer us up. When Mar- 
shal Malinovsky mounted the mausoleum 
on May Day to make his speech, I could al- 
ready congratulate him on the shooting 
down of the plane. He replied that he had 
learned this just before motoring to Red 
Square. This was good news before the 
minister’s speech at the May Day parade. 

Comrades, today we are celebrating the 
day of victory in the war in which we lost 
more people and wealth than any other 
country. We mourn over the dead but at 
the same time we celebrate and rejoice in 
our victory. 

HAILS WAR VICTORY 

We rejoice because our people not only 
rehabilitated the devastated economy but 
far surpassed the prewar level of develop- 
ment. This victory is also being celebrated 
in countries that were our allies in the last 
war. The Ambassadors of those countries 
are also here. We have just clinked glases 
with the American Ambassador, Mr. Thomp- 
son. But after our “clinking’”’ in the air, 
are ringing of our glasses in the Czechoslo- 
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All persons 65 and over who pay no income tax, or persons who 
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vak Embassy—is already not the proper 
ringing. 

I respect the Ambassador of the United 
States and I am convinced that he had 
nothing to do with this incursion, that he 
could not have anything to do even if he 
wished to. 

I am convinced of the ethical qualities 
of this man. Since I know him I think that 
he is not capable of such a thing. Evidently 
he feels this incident as a big annoyance 
for his country and for himself as the 
representative of the United States in the 
Soviet Union. This must be taken into 
consideration. 

Comrades, I propose a toast to the victory, 
to the nations and people who fought against 
Nazi Germany and with us won a great vic- 
tory. 

I propose a toast to friendly Czechoslo- 
vakia, to the remarkable people of Czecho- 
slovakia, to the hosts of this house, the 
Ambassador of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
Comrade Dvorak, and his wife, to all who 
represent the fraternal Czechoslovak Re- 
public in the Soviet Union. 

I raise my glass to the end of wars, to 
the end of provocations, to peace and friend- 
ship between the peoples. 





HEALTH CARE PROPOSALS 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


Administration proposa: | 


All persons 65 years or older receiving social security plus widows 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Ways and 
Means is presently working in executive 
session on possible amendments to the 
Social Security Act. One of the impor- 
tant subjects under consideration in this 
activity is concerned with the establish- 
ment of a health and medical care pro- 
gram for the aged. 

Basically there are two proposed ap- 
proaches presently under consideration 
to provide the aged with protection 
against health care costs. One of these 
approaches is the Medicare plan recom- 
mended by the administration as out- 
lined to the committee by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Honorable Arthur S. Flemming. The 
other approach is contained in legisla- 
tion, H.R. 4700, sponsored by my distin- 
guished committee colleague, the Hon- 
orable AIME J. Foranp, of Rhode Island. 

Important factors involved in the eval- 
uation of the relative merits of these two 
approaches include eligibility or cover- 
age, scope of benefits, cost, and financing. 
So that factual information may be 
available on these important points, I 
have had a table prepared presenting a 
comparative analysis of the adminis- 
tration proposal and the Forand pro- 
posal. 

As a part of my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp I will include this table 
so that the information contained there- 
in may be publicly available: 


Forand, H.R. 4700 





do pay taxes and whose adjusted gross income, plus social se- 
curity, railroad retirement benefits, and veterans benefits do 
not exceed $2,500 ($3,800 per couple): 







--| $24 per person per year. No enrollment fee for public assistance 
recipients. 

Covered: Total, 2,400,000..........-..-- acetals s 

Individual with less than $2,500, or $3,800 per couple, of adjusted 
gross income covered: T'otal, 12,400,000. 

Persons with an income in excess of $2,500, or $3,800 per couple, 
not covered: Total, 3,600,000. 


Pays 80 percent of all medical costs in excess of the first $250, or 
$400 per couple, of medical expense incurred by the beneficiary 
in the year.! 

180 days. (At national average of $30 per day less coinsurance 
of 20 percent, this equals $4,300.) ! 

365 days. (At national average of $8 per day less coinsurance of 
20 percent, this equals $2,336.) ! 


(d) Organized home care services-_--.| 365 days-~.-.--....-------------- piaedemaskteee mati cae etree et 
(e) Surgical procedures --_-.--..------ UIs oR SR Rs ge ioanenaennwemaannad aiken 
(f) Laboratory and X-ray services...| Up to $200, less coinsurance of 20 percent !_..........--.--------- 
(g) Physicians’ services._.........-.- oe ie eee omen enim eeemci Mimo temme 
ee icon cnenbnas amen peed EE CR Se ESS ne See ee ae pe ree Pee a re 
GO} Pease Grass.....-........... Up to $350, less coinsurance of 20 percent !_......-.-------------- 
(j) Private duty nurses_.._..-...---- Rn a Saeeae eee nebins 
(k) Physical restoration services -_..|-_.-- SRNR GEER SL ee ee eee 
VII. Optional coverage-_.......-...--..| Yes; participants could purchase a major medical health insur- 
ance policy from a private carrier or group. If so, the Federal 
and State Governments would pay 50 percent of premium cost 
up to a maximum of $60. 
pI ope os pecan aweneecdesaeeuueen 


II. Enrollment fee- -- 


III. Old-age-assistance recipients-.--- -- 
IV. Persons with low income--.------ 


V. Persons with higher income. - - -- 
VI. Benefits per year: 
(a) General- ----- pee Pathe 
ae ee 


(c) Skilled nursing home care. ---.-- 


Wee, DOIN... 5 co icc nv cnse 


GN on ch od ac a ein et Sal Total estimated costs_..-.........-------- $1, 383, 000, 000 
i 600, 000, 000 

CER RII no ocionepaneceecchhine 600, 000, 000 

Eligible individual annual contributions-.--_-... 183, 000, 000 

a NN suc xc npscecacaen ti naenonin ol lich icc placate arniti tian eloNinia diem 


4 Public assistance recipients receive 100 percent coverage. 


ei ee eee eee 12, 400, 000 
I cies eeascntiteicnintneense 2, 400, 000 
I a ineles 9, 500, 000 
With adjusted gross income of $2,500 or less _ - - - 500, 








over age 62 and minor dependent children eligible for social 
security benefits. 


None. 


660,000 covered of the 2,400,000 total. 
Only low-income group receiving OASI would be covered. 


All of high-income group receiving OASI would be covered. 


Pays only dollar cost of first 60 days’ hospital care; 120 days’ 
nursing home care, less time in hospital; surgery. 


60 days. (At national average of $30 per day, this equals $1,800.) 


120 days less total number of days spent in hospital. (Hospital 
admittance required prior to entrance in nursing home. 
Assuming 1 day of hospital care, 119 days, at $8 equals $952.) 

None. 

Yes; no limit. 

None. 

Do. 
Do. 


Federally administered. 

The first year expenditure could be $1.1 billion. Because it 
would be necessary to increase the payroll tax on a level pre- 
mium basis, the contribution to the fund during the first year 
would be $1. 64 billion. 


Payroll tax increase, based on Ist $4,800 of earnings: 
o of 1 percent per employee, employees cost 





SnD 0. oe hea scsece sane $750, 000, 000 
Ko of 1 percent per employer, employers cost 
DUI Sate iisnasugneee 750, 000, 000 
%{o of 1 percent per self-employed, self-em- 
ployed cost (approximately)....-..--------- 140, 000, 000 
Total estimated benefit cost....-.-------- 1, 640, 000, 000 
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AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Broom- 
FIELD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
our consideration of H.R. 12117, the agri- 
culture appropriation bill. I would like 
to make it plain to my colleagues why I 
oppose this measure. 

The report issued with this bill by the 
House Committee on Appropriations is 
a telling indictment of the waste, the 
confusion and the loss of the income to 
our farmers because of our present farm 
policies. 

May I quote directly from the report 
on one portion of the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, that having to do with 
production controls: 

What we have been doing hasn’t worked. 
After spending or committing ourselves to 
spend nearly $26 billion, the record shows 
the situation to be three or four times worse 
in terms of surplus inventories of CCC. 

Any future farm program must provide 
that farm income shall come from the pro- 
duction of that quantity of product neces- 
sary for domestic and foreign markets. In 
the interest of the overall national economy, 
such production must reflect farm costs 
plus a reasonable profit. Such income 
should come from the market place. 


To me, there is a simple and perma- 
nent way of accomplishing this purpose 
as outlined by the report. It is just a 
case of getting the Federal Government 
out of the price control and subsidy »usi- 
ness. It is a case of putting the destiny 
of our farmer in his own hands rather 
than that of the Federal Government. 

Apparently, a great many members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
have no confidence in our farmer and 
his ability to compete with his goods in 
the world market. 

This being a presidential election year, 
I can well recognize the fact that there 
is a noticeable reluctance on the part of 
some Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress to upset any applecarts. Yet, it is 
my belief that the time has long since 
passed when expediency should be con- 
sidered national policy. 

Our constituents should be told the 
truth. Are the taxpayers of this Nation 
going to be faced with supporting a 
large segment of our population for- 
ever? Or are efforts going to be made 
to permit the farmer to once again find 
his freedom, to live his own life as he 
sees fit, to get out from under restric- 
tive and liberty destroying edicts by the 
Federal Government? 

There are those who contend our agri- 
culture community must be planned 
down to the last iota, that the lives 
of those who make their living off the 
land they love must be regulated, con- 
trolled, used as a vehicle and an excuse 
for hiring countless more Federal em- 
Ployees who will play big brother, con- 
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trolling his every effort to grow what he 
wants, where he wants. 

My answer to these people is this. 
Congress has not yet found a means of 
repealing the law of gravity. It has not 
found a way to repeal the law of supply 
and demand. 

Congress does not have it in its power 
by joint resolution or otherwise to stop 
the course of the earth around the sun 
or the moon around the earth. 

Yet we are told by those who look at 
the farmer as a specimen on a micro- 
scopic slide or a substance in a test tube 
that all that is necessary is further lab- 
oratory conditions for the farmer, fur- 
ther isolation of him and his family from 
the economic ups and downs of our na- 
tional economy, further emphasis upon 
sterility and stagnation of the farmer’s 
initiative and his hopes for the future. 

Fortunately, farmers are not grown 
in test tubes, and their horizons are lim- 
ited to the four walls of the social sci- 
ence laboratory. They are living, 
breathing beings with confidence in our 
Nation and hope for their future if we 
will but give them the means of having 
hope and the freedom to have a hand in 
their own salvation. 

Some claim that the farmer will wilt 
and die if he and his family are exposed 
to the open air of free competition. I 
do not believe this to be true. 

We have a huge surplus of farm goods 
in our warehouses, and we certainly can- 
not consume all that we grow. 

But we cannot claim that there are 
not ample markets for our agricultural 
products in other parts of the world if 
our farmers were but permitted to com- 
pete for these markets on a realistic 
basis. 

Our farmers do not want an existence 
in which their only hope for the future 
is further Federal subsidies. They want 
back their freedom. Our consumers do 
not want artificially rigged prices which 
cost them millions of dollars annually 
in higher food costs. They want to buy 
food at a reasonable price. Our beef 
and poultry producers do not want to 
see their profits eaten up by feed costs 
which have no bearing on the world 
market price. They want to raise their 
beef, their poultry, as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 

It is time that Congress face the farm 
problem on the basis of national need 
and benefit, rather than as a field in 
which political promises far outweigh 
accomplishments. 

The best thing we can do for the 
farmer is to let him alone and permit 
him the necessity of liberty rather than 
trying to entice him with the luxuries 
of subsidies and price controls. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CurTIS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 68 on Wednes- 
day, May 4, on adoption of the motion 
for the previous question on the motion 
that further proceedings under a rollcall 
be dispensed with, I was absent. Had I 
been present and voting I would have 
voted “nay.” 

On rollcall No. 69, on a motion to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under a 
rolicall, I was absent. Had I been pres- 
ent and voting I would have voted 
“nay.” 





J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hat- 
PERN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my commendations to those 
already expressed about J. Edgar Hoover 
on this the 36th anniversary year of his 
becoming Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Few Americans are 
held in greater respect and admiration 
than this quiet fighter against lawless- 
ness, crime, and subversion. 

His dedication to duty, his remarkable 
record, his personal integrity are mag- 
nificent testaments of his character and 
his devotion to the public service. 

As an administrator he reorganized a 
second-rate Federal bureau, enhanced its 
services and facilities, and restaffed it 
with competent, young men. 

As a leader, he drove his men hard, 
but smashed the gangster wave of the 
thirties, the backwash from prohibition 
and depression. In the forties and fifties 
his vigilance was directed against Com- 
munists and subversives with such effect 
that Communist party membership has 
been reduced to its lowest ebb and the 
Nation made safer as a result. 

As a patriot, he has given unstintingly 
of his talent and time in the preserva- 
tion of the national heritage. 

As a man, he has won the affection and 
respect of the entire Nation. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to sa- 
lute him today on this his 36th anniver- 
sary with the Bureau. May the years 
ahead continue to be blessed with his 
courage and dedication and may the 
honors that have been bestowed upon 
him by a grateful Nation be multiplied 
again and again in recognition of a great 
public servant and an outstanding man. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
MalILLmrD), for today, on account of ill- 
ness in the family. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
KASTENMEIER) , for today and the balance 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ho.irretp, for 30 minutes today, 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RanDALL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 10 minutes, on tomor- 
row. 

Mr. ScCHWENGEL, for 2 hours, on Mon- 
day, May 18. 

Mr. Pucinski (at the request of Mr. 
CorFrin), for 15 minutes, on tomorow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MARSHALL, and also to include cer- 
tain charts in his remarks today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Avery, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole today during colloquy with 
Mr. MIcHEL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Forp, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole today and to include a 
chart and a table. 

Mr. CANNON. 

(At the request of Mr. McCormack, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following: ) 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

(At the request of Mr. SmiruH of Cali- 
fornia, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following: ) 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT in two instances. 

Mr. DEVINE. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R.1217. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the import duty on certain amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Univer- 
sal Trades, Inc.; 

H.R. 1752. An act for the relief of Wilhel- 
mina Ordonez; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as James 
Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R.3786. An act for the relief of Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Grzelewski; 

H.R. 4825. An act for the relief of Jean K. 
Simmons; 

H.R. 5349. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Orange Oounty, Calif., of all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
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in and to certain real property situated in 
Orange County, Calif.; 

H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6493. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6848. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin; 

H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 


Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Clarence 
T. Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An act for the relief of Maj. Jack 
E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. Deh 
Chang Tao; 


H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the Al- 
bertson Water District, Nassau County, N.Y.; 

H.R. 8941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R. 9084. An act to repeal certain retire- 
ment promotion authority of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Cc. Turner; 

H.R. 9464. An act to remove the require- 
ment that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, one must be special- 
ly qualified and experienced in naval engi- 
neering and the other must be specially 
qualified and experienced in naval architec- 
ture; 

H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George 
E. Williams and William L. Johnson; 

H.R.9760. An act for the relief of Sam 
Doolittle; 

H.R. 9861. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; 

H.R. 10045. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide better facilities 
for the enforcement of the customs and im- 
migration laws,” to increase the amounts 
authorized to be expended; 

H.R. 10164. An act to change the name of 
the locks and dam No. 41 on the Ohio River 
at Louisville, Ky.; 

H.R. 10401. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961; 

H.R. 10550. An act to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for two additional years; 

H.R. 11415. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of a portion of the District of Colum- 
bia as the “Plaza of the Americas”; and 

H.J. Res. 598. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for filing the final report of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2135. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to utilize funds re- 
ceived from State and local governments and 
private organizations and individuals for spe- 
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cial meteorological services”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2136. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Annual Re- 
port for the fiscal year 1959; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2137. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to revoke in 
whole or in part the school and agency farm 
reserve on the Lac du Flambeau Reserva- 
tion”; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

2138. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend section 
502 of the General Bridge Act of 1946, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2139. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill authorizing addi- 
tional appropriations for prosecution of the 
channel improvement feature of the author- 
ized project for the Mississippi River and 
tributaries”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5098. A bill to provide 
for the application and disposition of net 
revenues from the power development on the 
Grand Valley Federal reclamation project, 
Colorado; with amendment (Rept. No. 1594). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11706. A bill to au- 
thorize an extension of time for final proof 
under the desert land laws under certain 
conditions; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1595). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report 1596. Report on the 
disposition of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8860. A bill to 
stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small 
domestic producers on public, Indian, and 
other lands, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1597). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 4271. A bill to validate the 
salary overpayments made to certain officers 
and employees incident to the salary adjust- 
ment provisions of the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act of 1955, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1599). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7670. A bill for the relief of Edwin A. 
Haddad; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1598). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLIOTT of Alabama: 

H.R. 12125. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to extend for 5 years 
the authorization for appropriations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 12126. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall study and inves- 
tigate the desirability and feasibility of 
establishing and maintaining a national 
botanic garden; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 12127. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12128. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 to eliminate the distinctions 
in such act with respect to dependent and 
nondependent husbands, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12129. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against income tax for certain employers 
who employ individuals 50 years of age and 
over; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12130. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to require 
proof of payment of State and local taxes as 
a condition to transferring a certificate or 
permit issued to a carrier by motor vehicle 
under the provisions of such part; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 12131. A bill to acquire lands to con- 
struct an approach road into the Ozette 
Lake region in the Olympic National Park in 
the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R.12132. A bill to provide that certain 
subcontracts may be entered into only in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12133. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to prohibit a rate increase from be- 
coming effective, subject to bond, before a 
pending rate increase proceeding has been 
finally determined; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 12134. A bill to amend section 902 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to foreign taxes paid by certain prede- 
cessor corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 12135. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax on 
the transportation of persons, effective July 
1, 1961; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 12136. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to strengthen inde- 
pendent competitive enterprise by providing 
for fair competitive acts, practices, and 
methods of competition, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12137. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the 
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issuance of temporary cease-and-desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pending 
completion of Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 12138. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the is- 
suance of temporary cease-and-desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pending 
completion of Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 12139. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of a Bureau of Reclamation bridge across the 
Colorado River near Needles, Calif., and Mo- 
have County, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: . 

H.R. 12140. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
make student loans under title II of such 
act available to teachers attending summer 
sessions in institutions of higher education; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H.R. 12141. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 12142. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 12143. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 12144. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H.R. 12145. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12146. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 12147. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, with respect to the allocation 
of funds available under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 12148. A bill to provide for a Com- 
mission on Presidential Office Space; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12149. A bill to provide for Federal 
grants and contracts to carry out projects 
with respect to techniques and practices for 
the prevention, diminution, and control of 
juvenile delinquency, and for the training 
of personnel; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 12150. A bill to provide a program to 
test the effectiveness of promoting the con- 
sumption of fluid milk through advertising 
and other means; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 12161. A bill giving the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
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ing a boundary between those States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 12152. A bill to relieve hardship for 
displaced families and businesses by assist- 
ing in their relocation and by providing them 
with mortgage financing under a new low- 
rent private housing program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12153. A bill to promote homeowner- 
ship and achieve high-level stability in resi- 
dential construction, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.J. Res. 703. Joint resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of the Army to investigate and report on al- 
ternatives of the Kinzua Reservoir project, 
New York, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 705. Joint resolution to promote 
the conservation of ocean fish and shellfish; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res. 689. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on National Se- 
curity Intelligence; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Res. 523. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Agriculture to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study comparing the opera- 
tions of Federal mi‘*k marketing orders in 
the New York and New England milksheds; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYS: 
H.R. 12154. A bill for the relief of Gregoire 


A. Kublin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 


H.R. 12155. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jane R. Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 12156. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Kamel Said Michel Baladi; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12157. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Barbara J. Rhodes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 12158. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Wladyslawa Brzezinska; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 12159. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Pellegrini; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 12160. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Heffern; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

456. By Mr. BARR: Petition of members 
of Teamsters Local Union No. 185 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America for a hearing on the right to elect 
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its officers; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

457. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Tex 
Shively and other residents of Salem, Oreg., 
relative to H.R. 10478 and any and all similar 
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legislation designed to impose restrictions 
on the right to own and bear arms; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

458. By the SPEAKER: Petition of C. 
Nemetz, owner and manager, Hotel Pendle- 
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ton, Pendleton, Oreg., requesting inquiry 
and investigation relative to the American 
Federation of Musicians Case 995, 1959-60, 
Dewey Taylor vy. The Pendleton Hotel et al.; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Loyalty Day, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States planned to observe Loyalty Day, 
1960, at Valley Forge State Park, Valley 
Forge, Pa., on Sunday, May 1, but be- 
cause of inclement weather the program 
was canceled. Another effort was made 
on Sunday, May 8, to stage the program, 
but rain again interfered, with the re- 
sult that it has been necessary to aban- 
don this year’s observance of May Day 
at Valley Forge. 

Having been invited to deliver the 
principal address at the May Day pro- 
gram at Valley Forge, I am inserting in 
the Recorp at this time the address 
which I had prepared for the occasion: 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, LOYALTY DAy CELEBRATION AT VAL- 
LEY Force STATE PARK, VALLEY ForGE, PA., 
SPONSORED BY THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars OF THE UNITED STATES, SUNDAY, May 
1, 1960 
The 1960 Loyalty Day celebration recalls 

years of effort by the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States to have May 1 of 

each year permanently designated as Loyalty 

Day. 

This occasion is further enhanced by the 
very nature of our geographical location, 
Valley Forge, which truly signifies heroic 
devotion to the principle of American loyalty. 

The events that occurred here at Valley 
Forge almost 200 years ago have become 
sacred chapters in the annals of America’s 
heritage. 

It was a great honor to accept the invita- 
tion to bring you a loyalty day message 
and—as many of you know—my interest in 
this particular day holds both pride and 
affection. 

After years of persistent effort to have May 
1 of each year designated as loyalty day—in 
1958 the Congress endorsed a House joint 
resolution which it was my privilege to in- 
troduce as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The resolution was duly signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on July 18, 1958, and thus 
May 1 of each year was established as Loyalty 
Day. 

This legislation requests that the Presi- 
dent of the United States issue an annual 
proclamation inviting the people of the 
United States to observe loyalty day with 
appropriate ceremonies—“In which all of our 
people may join in the expression and re- 
affirmance of their loyalty to the United 
States.” 

The 1960 loyalty day proclamation of 
President Eisenhower reminds us that “the 
existence of the United States as a free Na- 
tion is dependent upon the unswerving and 
enlightened loyalty of its people,” that “our 
priceless heritage of freedom is in constant 


danger from forces inimical to our tradi- 
tional concepts of Government—among 
which is our fundamental principle of lib- 
erty under law’—and “that on one special 
day of the year we give grateful expression 
to our country’s deep hold upon our hearts 
and minds.” 

Fellow Americans, we can do no less than 
give these ideals so ably expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower our earnest attention as 
loyal and liberty-loving citizens of this great 
Republic. 

Before I give you some of my thoughts on 
the subject of loyalty—I should like to ex- 
tend a well-deserved tribute to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

It had long been the goal of the VFW to 
secure a definite means by which we 
could counteract the demonstration of the 
Communists on May Day which often grew 
to large proportions in many cities, 
especially along our eastern seaboard. 

Someone has said the VFW is not regarded 
as merely a lot of ex-servicemen engaged in 
giving more lipservice to lofty ideals. 

Since its inception in 1899—the VFW has 
to its credit an endless list of projects which 
have benefited communities across our en- 
tire Nation. 

The “good of the public” has been kept in 
mind at all times. 

The VFW has realistically believed that its 
members want to continue their service to 
their country through broad activities in time 
of peace to help strengthen the foundations 
of the Nation they helped defend by bear- 
ing arms against enemies on foreign battle- 
fields. 

It was appropriate—indeed—that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
should take the initiative in establishing 
Loyalty Day. 

This adds one more chapter to the VFW’s 
record of patriotic service to America. 

It is not incidental that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States on Feb- 
Truary 22 of this year was again honored 
by the Freedoms Foundation at the founda- 
tion’s 11th awards-presentation program. 

It was the 10th consecutive year that 
the VFW has been named to receive a Free- 
doms Foundation distinguished service 
award—which was based on the VFW’s na- 
tionwide leadership in the observance of 
Loyalty Day—May 1. 

Fellow Americans—what should we em- 
phasize today in our thoughts about loyalty 
to our country? 

Often historical fllustrations are overlooked 
in our rush to launch another satellite or 
another missile, however important such 
efforts may be. 

It has been said that Americans today are 
living examples of the terse comment that 
“the one thing we learn from history is that 
we learn nothing from history.” 

May I relate to you a very interesting coin- 
cidence of history. 

Just as Edward Gibbon was nearing the 
completion of his monumental work, “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” a 
small group of men, assembled in Philadel- 
phia, was creating a new republic in the 
Western World. 

No writer had ever attempted a larger task 
than Gibbon in the history of Rome. 

No one would have believed that so many 
pages would ever again be required for the 
portrayal of such an epic. 


We might well ask ourselves today these 
questions: 

(a) Will some future historian record on 
an equal scale the decline and fall of our 
Western civilization? 

(b) As the years pass will there be an ero- 
sion of American ideals? 

(c) As in many countries will the tide of 
our national ideals be turned back by a 
sudden reversion to a dictatorial form of 
government? 

The Republics of Rome and America are 
not identical. 

But some points of similarity might well 
give solemnity to the warning that the same 
fate which overtook the one might easily 
overtake the other. 

Rome based its dominion on the powers of 
the Caesars, but the strength of our Western 
Republic is derived from the people. 

Rome collapsed when it became drunk with 
power. 

On the other hand, America faces the 
choice of maintaining the bulwark of its 
Constitution or slowly submitting to the 
numerous “isms” which crowd into the head- 
lines of our lives. 

Therefore, we are faced with these ques- 
tions: 

(a) Will the American people continue to 
uphold the Constitution? 

(b) Can we continue to maintain our 
political and social equilibrium without de- 
stroying our liberty? 

In considering these questions—one may 
wonder if the makers of the Constitution 
dreamed that such questions would arise in 
regard to that document. 

The spirit of the Constitution is set forth 
in the words of Madison when he said that 
the general opinion of the Convention was 
to secure the private rights against majority 
factions—and at the same time—to preserve 
the spirit and form of popular government. 

It is evident, therefore, that the American 
people must be brought to the realization 
that these objectives must be maintained 
or constitutional government will give way. 

American ideals can be maintained—my 
fellow Americans, through the repetition of 
ideas—ideas that point up loyalty to our 
way of life. 

Likewise, the repetition of ideas, which 
are contrary to our way of life will ulti- 
mately result in the acceptance of something 
less than the American form of govern- 
ment. 

Does the average American citizen recog- 
nize that we are being literally deluged with 
propaganda of all kinds? 

Since 1917, and with intensified force for 
the last two decades, the Communist mas- 
ters of the Soviet Union have sought to sell 
the American people the thesis that the 
Communist system represents the tide of the 
future. 

On the other hand, there has been a tend- 
ency in America to dwell upon our short- 
comings and to place our thoughts upon the 
faults of our own system—a system that in 
reality is the envy of all the world. 

It is unthinkable, yet true, that in some 
circles the very word “loyalty” has been 
frowned upon as being old fashioned and 
somewhat ridiculous. 

It has been stated that the United States 
is both an obstacle to communism and 4 
target for it. 
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Yes, it is an obstacle because our whole 
way of life reveals the falsity of the Com- 
munist claim that people find happiness and 
prosperity only under Communist rule. 

Yes, it is likewise a target because our 
economic and industrial strength is built 
upon free institutions which Communist 
theory condemns as unworkable and doomed 
to failure. 

Communist activities, therefore, should 
be of grave concern to loyal Americans. 

To combat communism effectively we need 
to know how Communists are organized and 
how they operate. 

We need to know and recognize their strat- 
egy and tactics. 

The graveness of the threat to a Nation’s 
security from Communists within its borders 
cannot be measured merely by their numbers. 

In fact, the Communists have been a mi- 
nority—and often a very small one—in the 
countries they have taken over. 

So we cannot afford to take lightly the 
possible danger from Communists in this 
country just because the number of party 
members in our midst has been small. 

The Communist Party in the United States 
was outlawed by an act of Congress—signed 
by President Eisenhower on August 24, 1954. 

Membership in the party is not a crime. 

But the Communist Party in the United 
States was stripped of the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of legal bodies created under 
the jurisdiction of the laws of the United 
States or any of its political subdivisions. 

Presumably this means the party cannot 
hold bank accounts, obtain aid from the 
courts in enforcing contracts, or run candi- 
dates for public offices. 

The Communist Party in action has two 
parts. 

One appears on the surface and its ac- 
tions are open to view. 

The other part operates underground. 

The chief underground operations are es- 
pionage and conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The use of the printed word has become 
increasingly important to the Communist in 
light of our Government’s ability to expose 
subversive activities of the Communists of 
the United States. 

Congress has passed a number of laws 
dealing with specific problems in curbing 
the Reds. 

For example, individuals and organiza- 
tions acting on behalf of foreign powers in 
the United States are required to register 
with Federal authorities. 

In addition, the Smith Act made it il- 
legal to advocate overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

The Congress also voted to take Amer- 
ican citizenship away from any person con- 
victed of conspiring to advocate violent over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States. 

Today peacetime spying is subject to the 
death penalty. 

Fellow Americans, it is common knowl- 
edge that the Soviet Union betrayed the 
great alliance of World War II by launch- 
ing the cold war that envelops the world 
at this moment. 

The task of the Communists everywhere 
in the world is to undermine resistance to 
the Soviet Union and Red China through 
their phony appeals for peace. 

Nations are persuaded to disarm, and con- 
fidence of the people of a free nation in 
their leadership is destroyed. 

In short, free nation is set against free 
nation. 

Therefore, it is paramount that in de- 
fending ourselves against Communist infil- 
tration and Communist fronts, we be alert 
to identify and expose the real enemy and 
not attack each other. 

There are weapons the average citizen 
can use to combat communism. 
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We might appropriately call them indis- 
pensable tools designed for daily use by each 
loyal American. 

These weapons in our arsenal are many. 

For example, information is a very impor- 
tant weapon. 

In this field, we should keep abreast of 
current affairs because freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech are essential to politi- 
cal liberty. 

Where men cannot freely convey their 
thoughts to one another—no freedom is se- 
cure. 

One may ask in all sincerity, “How can we 
distinguish truth from propaganda?” 

The answer is— 

(a) We must analyze rather than follow 
blindly the conflicting ideas that constantly 
enter a free society. 

(b) We should maintain an intense and 
active loyalty to the principles upon which 
our Nation was founded—and finally— 

(c) These principles are a splendid guide 
to use in determining what is true and what 
is false. 

Another worthwhile weapon in our stock- 
pile is “alertness.” 

In this connection, no one should permit 
himself to innocently support Communist 
causes. 

To the contrary—we should pay more at- 
tention to what Communist leaders tell us 
about the techniques they intend to adopt 
to underline the structure of our form of 
government. 

Fellow Americans—loyalty day is a day 
which should bring us to our feet to salute 
the flag of our country. 

Also it should bring us to our feet in a 
state of alertness to the factions that would 
undermine our Nation. 

There is no doubt that the trend toward 
stricter control and greater unity of Com- 
munist thought and action throughout the 
world has intensified during the past 18 
months. 

Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in 
the fall of 1959 and his activities since have 
made it clear that though the Communist 
leader emphasized in general terms his de- 
sire for peace, he reacted negatively to any 
proposal for a compromise on the concrete 
issues dividing the free world and commu- 
nism. 

We recall his appearance before the United 
Nations on September 18, 1959 when he pro- 
posed general total disarmament within 4 
years, but confined himself to generalities, 
as the Soviet Union had done in two previous 
proposals of a similar nature made to the 
League of Nations by Soviet spokesmen. 

It seems that we go through periods of 
hope for peace and goodwill and at times 
grow lukewarm toward the cold war which 
is all around us. 

Those who expected Khrushchev's visit to 
the United States would change in substance 
the issues of the cold war have been dis- 
appointed. 

Mark you, disappointment often breeds in- 
difference. 

Therefore, America must remain alert to 
new and more provocative incidents that 
overnight can affect the position of the 
United States in the eyes of the world. 

There are many bright spots on the 
horizon as we view our world today, but 
there are also many dark spots. 

Unfortunately, the basic problems have not 
been solved. 

It is appropriate at this point to recall 
& statement made by President Eisenhower 
on March 1 of this year during his South 
American tour when he said in Santiago, 
Chile: 

“The peace that we all seek, in justice 
and in freedom, can be based only on one 
thing, mutual understanding. Unless we 
have that among peoples, and eventually 
governments which are always seemingly be- 
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hind the people rather than ahead of them— 
unless we have that kind of understanding— 
mutual understanding—we are not going to 
have true peace. 

“Each of you that helps in the tiniest way 
to bring about this understanding is thereby 
promoting the peace for himself, his chil- 
dren, and those who are to come after him.” 

Fellow Americans, in striving for universal 
justice and freedom, it is essential that we 
keep in close touch with America’s attitude 
toward its way of life—and its attitude to- 
ward political and economic problems. 

Our loyalty demands that we be proud 
of many things—but it also demands we bear 
in mind that we are not perfect. 

Our loyalty demands that we avoid the 
vice of self-complacency. 

We should acknowledge the fact that the 
American system has many safeguards. 

With the proper forces at work in the 
minds and hearts of the Americam people 
in the future—as in the past—the spirit of 
liberty will flourish in our beloved land. 

Finally, my fellow Americans, our loyalty 
must keep this country militarily strong, 
mentally alert, and above all, ever mindful 
of the heritage on which we as liberty-loving 
Americans base our hopes for a peaceful 
future. 





J. Edgar Hoover—A Dedicated American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 36th anniversary of John 
Edgar Hoover as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I feel privi- 
leged to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to this truly dedicated American 
on this occasion. 

It was my good fortune, nearly 20 
years ago, to accept an appointment 
from Mr. Hoover as a special agent in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The following 5 years gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity, as a member of his 
team, to learn firsthand that Mr. Hoover 
lives by the slogan he adopted for the 
FBI—Fidelity, Bravery, and Integrity. 

Often maligned by those engaged in 
activities inimical to the welfare and 
security of this country, Mr. Hoover has 
steadfastly maintained the Bureau on 
a high plane and has unswervingly car- 
ried on the fight in resisting commu- 
nism wherever it may be found. 

He has successfully demonstrated that 
a governmental agency can be efficiently 
operated free from political influences. 
Further, he selects his agents after care- 
ful investigation to determine whether 
they can meet his high standards, and 
they function on the basis of merit and 
ability, free from civil service restric- 
tions, 

Mr. Hoover is highly respected, not 
only in this country, but around the 
world. He has earned this respect by 
his true dedication to the highest prin- 
ciples of law enforcement. Cooperation 
with local law enforcement bodies and 
his resistance to a national police force 
have added to his fine reputation. 

The men of the FBI have great ad- 
miration for their Director because he 
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never requests any agent to perform any 
function that he himself has not or will 
not do, 

The members of Congress should be 
proud to single out J. Edgar Hoover as 
the perfect example of a successful dedi- 
cated American who has devoted his life 
to useful service to his country. 





Senator Thurmond’s George Washington 
Award Speech to Senator Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the 
annual George Washington Awards din- 
ner of the American Good Government 
Society on April 30, attended by many of 
our colleagues in the Senate and the 
House, Senator Bar. GOLDWATER, of 
Arizona, and Congressinan GRAHAM BarR- 
DEN, of North Carolina, were the award 
recipients. It was a great occasion at- 
tended by nearly 700 distinguished 
Americans. 

Senator Strom THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, made the awards presentation 
speech to Senator GoLpwaTER and I ask 
leave at this point to have his address 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR THURMOND IN MAKING 
PRESENTATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AwarD TO SENATOR GOLDWATER AT THE AN- 
NUAL GEORGE WASHINGTON DINNER OF THE 
AmeErRIcAN Goop GOVERNMENT SOCcIETY, 
Aprit 30, 1960 
I feel very highly honored tonight to have 

the privilege of making the presentation of 
a George Washington Award of the American 
Good Government Society. This award car- 
ries much distinction and honor because it is 
presented by a great organization which 
stands for the highest American principles 
and traditions and also because the award 
is based on the lofty ideals of the greatest 
American, the Father of our Country, George 
Washington. I am particularly pleased to 
have the opportunity to make the presenta- 
tion of this award to one of my most valued 
friends, a man who has never hesitated to 
place principle above expediency, country 
above party, and honor above profit. 

This man possesses all the basic qualities 
which are so vital in winning and holding the 
respect and confidence of his fellow man. 
He is a man of great intellect, wisdom, judg- 
ment, industry, integrity, sincerity, and cour- 
age. In addition, he is one of the most 
handsome and personable gentlemen in pub- 
lic life. All of these qualities have played 
an important part in the outstanding success 
he has attained as a businessman, an Air 
Force Reserve officer, and as a public servant. 

Of all the qualities I have mentioned in 
describing the recipient of this award, there 
is one upon which we must place a premium 
in our country today, especially for public 
servants, and that quality is courage. Win- 
ston Churchill has well said that “courage is 
rightly esteemed the first of all human quali- 
ties because it is the quality which guaran- 
tees all others.” 

I do not know of any man who has dem- 
onstrated this priceless quality to a greater 
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extent in performing his duties as a U.S. 
Senator than the recipient of this award. 
He has opposed the demands of special in- 
terest groups when their demands were not 
in the interest of the public. He has ex- 
posed and moved to correct the corrupt 
practices of big labor bosses in the interest 
of the working people even in the face of 
attempts by the labor bosses to retire him 
from public life. He has fought to preserve 
personal liberty during this period when 
conformity appears to be the order of the 
day. He has defended our great free en- 
terprise system against the rising tide of 
socialism. He has stood up for the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the States as 
against usurpation of power and a central- 
ization of government in Washington. He 
has spoken up against deficit financing and 
in favor of fiscal sanity and a balanced 
budget. He has advocated a program of 
national defense which would insure ade- 
quate strength and readiness to cope with 
the aggressive intentions of any enemy 
power. And he has proposed a bold foreign 
policy program of strength and wisdom in 
seeking victory for the free world in our 
struggle against the dictatorial and godless 
forces of communism. 

The Republican Party of South Carolina, 
as well as his home State party, recently 
selected this man as their favorite nominee 
for President. Knowing the southern peo- 
ple as I do, it is my opinion that if he 
should be selected as the nominee of either 
major political party, he would carry the 
South; and if elected, he would make a great 
President. 

It is a unique and distinct pleasure for 
me to present this very coveted award to 
an able Senator, an outstanding soldier, a 
dedicated statesman, a true patriot, a dis- 
tinguished citizen, and a great and cour- 
ageous American, my good friend, Barry 
Morris GOLDWATER. 

TEXT OF CITATION ON SCROLL—RESOLUTION OF 
TRIBUTE AND HONOR 


BARRY MORRIS GOLDWATER 


Merchant and soldier, statesman and po- 
litical leader, has dedicated half of his adult 
years to the service of his fellowmen—in 
the Army Air Corps, in the city council of 
Phoenix, and in the U.S. Senate. 

Knowledge, energy, integrity, and courage 
characterize the service of this distinguished 
Senator. His belief that the protection of 
God-given personal liberty is the first pur- 
pose of national independence has made him 
a leader of those who would revive and 
restore the blessing of liberty in this coun- 
try. 

Instilled with the American heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon law, he is a resolute foe of 
those who would erase the sacred rights of 
mankind. Thus, he repudiates the idea that 
our National Government can delegate a 
sovereign power to tax men and to rule 
commerce and industry to trade unions. 
Senator GOLDWATER has enriched the field of 
politics, the noblest calling any man can 
choose. 





The Wall Street Journal Opens New 
Printing Plant in Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tionally respected business daily news- 
paper, the Wall Street Journal, achieved 
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a new milestone in its history Sunday 
when its seventh printing plant began 
operations in Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Thus, the eastern edition’s printings 
of this great newspaper now speed to 
subscribers along the east coast from 
three different cities, New York, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Chicopee Falls, to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing demand 
for the Wall Street Journal. 

The highly automated facility in 
Chicopee Falls is a near-duplicate of the 
Journal’s new plant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where publication began 5 weeks ago. 
Operations at Chicopee Falls will be 
coordinated completely with all other 
editions of the Journal. 

The central control over editing, lay- 
out, and other news and advertising 
functions will be maintained by the Wall 
Street Journal in New York, but once 
these tasks have been accomplished, the 
Chicopee Falls plant is fully equipped to 
produce a complete newspaper to serve 
subscribers in New England, upper New 
York, and eastern Canada. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to welcome the Wall Street 
Journal and its plant manager, Assistant 
Managing Editor Larry Farrell to our 
community and the Second Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. 





Tribute to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world looks upon the United States and 
others of the free nations as champions 
of the cause of liberty for peoples every- 
where—and rightly so. America has 
fashioned down through the years a 
glorious record of both symbolizing free- 
dom and fighting to preserve it. 

But it occurs to me that a nation does 
not necessarily have to enjoy political, 
social, religious, and economic freedom 
in order to make a major and continuing 
contribution to the achievement of this 
goal. 

A notable case in point is Poland. 
The courageous people of that country, 
despite enslavement behind the Iron 
Curtain by ruthless communism, never 
have yielded their hearts and minds to 
their godless captors. At gunpoint they 
have existed in unwilling submission to 
the material might of the materialistic 
Soviet hierarchy. They never have aban- 
doned their concept of and dedication to 
liberty, nor accepted as their way of life 
the Communist ideology. It is this fear- 
less adherence to principle that serves as 
inspiration to those on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain in their quest for universal 
freedom. 

For the past 20 years Congress has 
taken time out annually to recognize the 
anniversary of the May 3 Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791. I heartily join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the peo- 
ple of this great country. The celebra- 
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tion in 1960 of this anniversary is par- 
ticularly significant. It follows by one 
day House approval of a concurrent 
resolution espousing the fundamental 
freedoms and human rights of the peo- 
ple of the captive nations. This reso- 
lution was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives without a single dissenting 
vote, which reflects the profund under- 
standing of the Congress of the tragic 
situation into which Poland and its sis- 
ter nations have been forced, and a firm 
resolve to speed the day when freedom 
will be restored. Further, the resolu- 
tion reaffirms the belief of Congress in 
the inalienable right of the people of 
the captive nations to live under govern- 
ments of their own choosing, and urges 
the President to pursue energetically at 
the forthcoming summit conference the 
restoration of the fundamental freedoms 
and basic human rights of the people of 
all captive nations. 

The 1960 observance is significant also 
because this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the world’s 
greatest musicians, Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski, beloved in America and Poland as a 
great patriot, statesman, and humani- 
tarian as well as artist. And 150 years 
ago Frederic Chopin was born in Poland, 
and the world will never cease to be 
grateful for the glorious music of that 
gifted composer. 

There is unfinished business in Poland, 
and it will remain unfinished until lib- 
erty returns. In this business, all free 
peoples are joined with their Polish 
friends in a partnership that will not 
fail. 





Supremacy of the Nuclear Submarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the Navy’s largest nuclear-powered 
submarine, the U.S.S. Triton returns to 
her home port at New London, Conn., 
having completed history’s first sub- 
merged circumnavigation of the world. 
Retracing the route of Magellan, the 
Triton made a nonstop submerged voy- 
age that covered a distance of 41,517 
miles in 84 days at an average speed of 
about 18 knots. The purpose of this 
voyage was to gather geophysical and 
other scientific information regarding 
the subsurface regions of the oceans. 
On behalf of the House Appropriations 
Committee I wish to extend congratula- 
tions to Captain Beach and the fine crew 
of Triton for their historic accomplish- 
ment. 

The magnificent performance of the 
Triton’s nuclear propulsion plant is a 
great tribute to the significant technical 
accomplishments of Admiral Rickover 
and his staff. The voyage of the Triton 
is indicative of the lead which we now 
have in the field of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. It further emphasizes the 
vital importance that the executive 
branch of the Government must give to 
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steps which will free our technical lead- 
ers of the administrative harassments 
which prevent these leaders from attain- 
ing even greater technical accomplish- 
ments—accomplishments which are nec- 
essary if this country is to achieve better 
than second place in competition with 
the Soviets. This committee has given, 
and will continue to give, its full support 
to Admiral Rickover and the expansion 
of our nuclear-powered Navy. 





Citizenship—Free and Responsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Churchwomen of Altoona, Pa., 
observed May Fellowship Day on May 6, 
1960, at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in that city. 

With representative groups of church- 
women present it was my privilege to de- 
liver the following address: 

CITIZENSHIP—FREE AND RESPONSIBLE 


(Speech by Representative James E. VAN 
ZANDT, Member of Congress, 20th District 
of Pennsylvania, for the May Fellowship 
Day program, sponsored by the United 
Churchwomen at Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Altoona, Pa., May 6, 1960) 


It is a privilege to be invited to partici- 
pate in the May Fellowship Day observance 
sponsored by the Christian social relations 
committee of the United Churchwomen of 
Altoona. 

The theme “Citizenship—Free and Respon- 
sible,” adopted for May Fellowship Day 1960, 
is timely since the joys of citizenship and 
freedom have been lost by over a billion of 
God’s children now living in servitude under 
the banner of world communism. 

We are reminded by the theme of this 
May Fellowship Day of the priceless posses- 
sion we enjoy in being citizens of a freedom- 
loving nation and of the responsibility we 
are charged with in safeguarding our birth- 
right of liberty and freedom. 

Since 1960 is a national election year this 
program gives added emphasis on the neces- 
sity of taking inventory of our efforts to pre- 
serve our glorious heritage of American citi- 
zenship. 

The extent of a Christian's responsibility 
in this day and age has not changed from 
the responsibility prescribed when God gave 
Moses the Ten Commandments as an eternal 
rule of love and faith. 

That rule of life designed for all genera- 
tions of mankind was further exemplified 
when our divine Lord said in defining the 
first commandment “and Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind— 
and with all thy strength * * *.” 

And the second is like; namely, this, ‘““Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, there is 
none other commandment greater than 
these”’—Mark 12: 30-31. 

Despite this divine injunction when we 
discuss the responsibilities of citizenship 
from a Christian standpoint we find it be- 
comes a controversial subject filled with 
misunderstanding and too often avoided in 
discussions. 

I do not know all the answers, but it is 
my sincere hope that today we can in some 
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measure take home a little “food for 
thought” from your well-planned meeting. 

Someone has said that christianity d 
not remove a person from the world and its 
problems; it makes one fit to live in the 
world, triumphantly and usefully. 

It is on that thesis that we can proceed 
to discuss your theme for this May fellow- 
= day—“Citizenship—tfree and responsi- 

le.” 

To further clarify this occasion, I speak 
to you as a layman on the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility to the state. 

We live in a nation where church and 
state are entirely separate, but this fact was 
never intended to mean that Christian citi- 
zens should not actively participate in 
politics. 

Indeed, throughout our history, our po- 
litical leaders and statesmen have empha- 
sized the need for Christian citizenship in 
these United States. 

In 1954 the words “under God” were added 
to the pledge of allegiance to our flag. 

This was accomplished through passage 
of legislation by Congress and subsequent 
Presidential approval. 

I recall there was some objection from 
some corners of our country to the addition 
of the words which revised the pledge to 
read “one Nation under God, * * *” 

There was warning that by adding the 
words “under God” we were not keeping 
church and state separate, that we were act- 
ing contrary to existing principles. 

It will be 4 years next June 14, Flag Day, 
since “under God” was added to the pledge 
of allegiance, and I trust that anyone who 
objected has now learned that our citizen- 
ship is of no real value to us unless we can 
open our souls before God and before Him 
conscientiously say, “I am an American.” 

Upon every coin of our Nation, down to 
the last penny, we impress the words “In 
God we trust.” 

If we remain true to this motto, we will 
uphold and obey our laws; strive without 
malice and indifference toward the things 
we know to be right; live and work for the 
American principles of freedom, justice, and 
equality. 

Then our lives will be a vindication of our 
faith. 

Our citizenship will be a credit to us. 

Perhaps what I have just said will in some 
measure clarify my opinion of our theme. 

There have always been people who have 
echoed one of the complaints which we 
often hear, namely, that religion and poli- 
tics do not mix.” 

You recall that one of the charges against 
Jesus was that he threatened the stability 
of the Roman Empire and its stranglehold 
on downtrodden peoples like the Jews. 

Whatever else His death represents—and 
it represents a great deal more—it repre- 
sents in part the attempt of the Roman 
Empire to get rid of someone who was fast 
becoming a political nuisance. 

John Calvin and John Knox—and all the 
reformers—got into difficulty themselves 
when they discovered that to take the 
Christian faith with full seriousness meant 
that full involvement in political life, 
political decisions, and political responsibil- 
ity was inevitable. 

In our own day, there have been ministers, 
for example, who have discovered that to 
preach Jesus Christ means preaching about 
the political and economic situation in which 
their congregations live. 

They have also discovered that the people 
who control the political and economic situa- 
tion—whether Nazi or Communist—take a 
very dim view of this sort of thing, with the 
result that a great many ministers in Ger- 
many especially, have had to answer with 
their lives for speaking with such boldness. 

It is apparent that one of the reasons peo- 
ple keep on insisting that “religion and 
politics do not mix” is that they are not at 
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all sure they will like the result that emerges 
from the mixing. 

They have a right to be perturbed. 

The times of greatest vitality and 
strength in the history of Christian faith 
have been the times when it was recognized 
as a revolutionary faith—as a faith that 
made demands—that challenged the status 
quo—the way things were going politically. 

But this kind of talk can remain very 
abstract. 

We want to come down to earth and talk 
of some of the ground rules of Christian 
citizenship. 

A current writer has suggested that 
Christianity gives no precise answer to any of 
the problems of life—certainly not the polit- 
ical ones. 

But it provides what is more important: 
direction, understanding, commitment. 

There is no exact Christian position in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, but there 
are better and worse positions, relatively just 
and relatively unjust acts. 

The Christian should seek what is good 
and just. 

A Christian citizen in the United States 
has the most compelling reasons to concern 
himself with politics. 

It is a major error for any Christian citizen 
to look down on politics because he regards 
the whole political world as a bit shady. 

However well or badly the political affairs 
of the Nation may be conducted, politics is 
the process by which a nation or a com- 
munity makes decisions. 

The decisions that are made by political 
means often have momentous moral signifi- 
cance. 

As a Member of your Congress I am singu- 
larly aware of this. 

In this 20th century world, government 
has become more important than ever be- 
fore, it touches all our lives every day. 

The sort of world in which we live, the kind 
of jobs that are available, the education our 
children receive, the extent of freedom and 
security we enjoy, are all vitally affected by 
government. 

Politics is the human activity which creates 
government. 

We cannot escape politics. 

If we try to ignore politics, it will not 
ignore us. 

Taxes, roads, schools, housing, and atomic 
power are all political problems. 

The question is, therefore, are you willing 
to sit back and let others make the basic 
decisions which will control your destiny? 

The individual who does is both foolish 
and irresponsible: foolish because he lets 
others run his life for him; irresponsible be- 
cause he refuses to accept the obligations 
and duties which our Republic requires of its 
citizens for the continued enjoyment of 
rights and privileges. 

Political decisions may determine whether 
we will have war or peace. 

Political decisions may determine whether 
ours will be a nation in which certain fac- 
tions are intimidated or a nation whose citi- 
zens preserve civil liberties and preserve a 
general atmosphere of freedom. 

Certain political decisions profoundly af- 
fect the efforts of our country to move into 
the area of lasting peace. 

Christianity most certainly has a stake in 
such issues. 

I have said there is no “Christian position” 
in the Congress. 

I would like to amplify that observation. 

We can expect Christians to differ in their 
choices of political parties, in their choice 
of emphasis in regard to social goals. 

This is apparent, for example, in the con- 
stant problem of aid to underprivileged na- 
tions. 

It is possible for two Christian persons— 
two members of the same denomination, in 
fact—to hold a difference of opinion on 
many issues. 
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William Lee Miller has written a little 
volume entitled “The Protestant and Poli- 
tics’ which is published by the Westminster 
Press. 

While I do not agree with all the theories 
set forth by Mr. Miller, I would like to quote 
the following: 

“Morally earnest Americans often say that 
they are independent in politics, and not 
tied to any party: ‘I don’t vote a straight 
party ticket, the way a party tells me to; 
I vote my honest convictions.’ 

“The implication seems to be that con- 
scientious citizenship necessarily requires in- 
dependence of political parties and that 
independence is morally superior to party 
allegiance. But it is not. 

“There are, of course, many different posi- 
tions that Christians may, and do, take in 
American politics. 

“These include allegiance to one of the 
major parties (Republican or Democratic) 
independence of any party, allegiance to a 
minor party (Socialist or Progressive), or 
even good old-fashioned apathy.” 

These are all possibilities. 

However, I cannot believe that apathy, or 
the more extreme or violent political posi- 
tions taken by some of the political parties 
cited above by Mr. Miller would coincide 
with the political beliefs of a Christian 
citizen. 

Have you ever noted that on occasion 
some Christians are shocked to see that there 
is conflict even in a Christian community. 

A student at a youth conference, shaken 
after the first day of floor debate came to 
the chairman to say that he had never be- 
lieved Christians could fight with one 
another that way. 

But they can as any battle-scarred veteran 
of church meetings knows. 

In certain contexts, they should. 

It is the obligation of a Christian to de- 
fend what he sees to be true and valuable. 

There is a common feeling, my friends, 
that political parties and the type of po- 
litical life that is lived close to party or- 
ganization must always be so much in- 
volved in compromise, or so close to corrup- 
tion, that a Christian citizen would do well 
to assume the role of the independent voter. 

There is no doubt that the independent 
voters do have some wholesome influence on 
our political party system—they keep both 
parties worried. 

Perhaps there are people who by tempera- 
ment or vocation should be independent 
voters. 

Idealistic Christians should come to 
realize the enormous importance of party 
organizations as instruments for creating a 
consensus that is necessary for decision and 
action. 

Also, they should see that while the in- 
dependent voters do have some influence on 
party organizations from the outside, they 
are limited in their choice to candidates 
and programs. 

Candidates and political platforms emerge 
from areas of controversy within the party. 

Intraparty debate and struggle bring out 
the best party candidates—the best party 
policies. 

Actually, the independent voters leave 
the most difficult, the most unappreciated, 
work to the faithful party members in local 
clubs and committees. 

In any threat to free government in 
America, religious people have more to lose 
than any other class. 

If the basic freedoms were to go, not only 
would the churches be closed, but the 
mouths of believers as well. 

If the church people will vote during the 
week as they vow on Sunday, representative 
government will gain a victory, whichever 
candidates win. 

Many a great American out of our past 
has spoken in eloquent terms concerning 
this subject. 
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John Quincy Adams said: 

“My own deliberate opinion is that the 
more of pure moral principle is carried into 
the policy and conduct of a government, 
the wiser and more profound will that pol- 
icy be.” 

Henry Clay said: 

“Government is a trust, and the officers 
of the Government are trustees; and both 
the trust and the trustees are created for 
the benefit of the people.” 

William Jennings Byran has been record- 
ed as saying: 

“The humblest citizen of all the land, 
when clad in the armor of a righteous cause, 
is stronger than all the hosts of error.” 

More recently Herbert Hoover stated: 

“A citizen has a complex duty. 

“He ought to learn to express his opin- 
ions and to make up his own mind on the 
principal public issues. 

“He ought never to miss the ballot box. 

“And when he casts his vote for some- 
body, he should weigh that somebody in 
the scale of morals—which includes in- 
tellectual integrity.” 

The Christian citizen can have no part 
in a partnership which breeds bitterness and 
untruth; which leads politicians to raise 
false issues or to trifle with grave matters of 
policy for a political advantage. 

True partisanship requires much moral 
patience; it must accept a strange assort- 
ment of bedfellows. 

But it should remain self-critical and in 
sight of the purpose of the whole process. 

It should seek to make the party a more 
consistent instrument of that purpose. 

The belief in a judging and forgiving God— 
who stands beyond all our human enter- 
prises—should introduce a certain modesty 
and bring a greater immensity to Christian 
citizenship. 

It has been suggested that evil coes not 
have one address, like Moscow, or just one 
instrument, like war, communism, or cor- 
ruption in a Federal office. 

The evils of our time—which free and 
responsible citizenship should be the first 
to recognize—reappear in constantly chang- 
ing forms. 

Citizens are humans—not gods—and for 
this reason alone the free and responsible 
citizen should recognize the need to apply 
Christian principles to the control of our 
destiny. 

If Christians are to hold on to free and 
responsible citizenship they must participate 
successfully in government and politics. 

Further they must know what is happen- 
ing around them. 

The blessings of our country were gained 
long ago by struggle and vigilance on the 
part of those who have gone before us. 

We must safeguard our American heritage 
with the same enthusiasm, with the same 
determination and with the same political 
insight. 

The oft-quoted line “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty” is never out of date. 

Christians can make a great contribution 
to a community by assisting in maintaining 
spiritual health, without which politics be- 
come hopelessly corrupt. 

By the same token Christianity will not 
make its best contribution to politics unless 
it encourages Christian citizens to associate 
themselves with the machinery of politics 
and take an active part in the political life 
of the community. 

Free and responsible citizenship takes 
more than repeating the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

In these stormy times things of momen- 
tous importance to future generations are 
afoot. 

Often the issues are not discernible amid 
the noise. 

However, we do have the benefit of the 
faith and character of our forefathers at 
their best. 
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Will posterity wonder why we, who have 
the privilege of living now, did not better 
understand the spiritual, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of our time? 

These are years of tremendous change. 

Not long ago nations, races, and religions 
were fairly well capsuled by geographical 
isolation. 

Each nation could live for itself. 

But at times it seems that the peoples 
of the world have suddenly been poured into 
one container. 

We can be certain of one thing. 

We cannot get out of the cold war and 
solve our other problems in a hurry. 

But the abiding factors of this last half of 
our 20th century are its vitalities: Our ideals, 
our demands for life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, our endeavors to better 
our conditions. 

Serene incidents have not been the cre- 
ative epochs in human history. 

Serene incidents did not bring forth the 
dawn of Christianity—or the birth of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Nor did serene incidents bring forth the 
birth of our own Nation. 

Responsible Christian citizens cannot avoid 
the conflict. 

They cannot avoid the throbbing issues 
that through satisfactory solution will cul- 
minate in continued freedom for America. 

We often hear this period of our history 
classified as an age of abundance, in con- 
trast with past ages of economic scarcity. 

The promises of America’s political future 
are great. But its perils are so real that we 
cannot evade the challenge which this new 
age brings to the Christian conscience. 

To the shallow expression “We have never 
had it so good,” the free and responsible 
Christian must reply, “We have never had 
such heavy demands upon the Christian 
conscience.” 





Formal Presentation of Official Flags of 
the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 29 it was my great 
pleasure and honor as chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
to accept on its behalf the formal pres- 
entation of the official flags of the U.S. 
Navy and the Marine Corps. 

These flags have now taken their place 
on the rostrum of the committee, along- 
side the American flag and the official 
emblems of the Army and the Air Force, 
which were previously presented to the 
committee. 

The flags of the Navy and Marine 
Corps were presented to the committee 
by the Honorable William B. Franke, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to place in the Recorp the state- 
ments made on this occasion by the Sec- 
retary and myself. 

Secretary FrRaNKE. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the committee, on April 24, 1959, the 
President signed an Executive order which 
gave the Navy its first official flag in its 184- 
year history. Prior to that time the US. 
Navy infantry flag was the one used during 
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ceremonial parade and display occasions. In 
contrast, the Marine Corps has for many 
years had its own distinctive banner, its 
familiar red and gold flag, which has inspired 
men and thrilled the hearts of onlookers on 
many occasions. 

It is an honor and a privilege for me to 
present to this committee these flags. One 
very new, one hallowed by years of tradition; 
flags that are truly representative of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. 

When we see flags such as these, we see 
not only the bunting, and the distinctive 
insignia, but we also see and are reminded 
of the organizations they represent, the 
U.S. Navy and the U.S. Marine Corps. 

I see in these flags almost two centuries 
of sacrifice made by men and women in 
the naval service in defense of this great 
Nation of ours. . 

I am reminded of the sincere dedication 
of spirit and effort of these people, not 
only for our own freedom, but for the 
entire free world. 

These flags remind me of naval and ma- 
rine units deployed to the far corners of the 
earth at this very moment. The men of 
these farflung units are going about the 
world taking care of the day-to-day tasks 
of our country in readiness for defense, and 
in the serious business of being good will 
ambassadors. 

I think it is fitting therefore that these 
flags be placed in this committee room, 
beside our national flag and the flags of our 
sister services. 

It is a fitting place for our Navy and Ma- 
rine flags because this committee and this 
room are symbolic of man’s desire for knowl- 
edge and freedom. 

It is fitting because this committee has 
such an important part and responsibility in 
reviewing and passing upon the scientific 
programs of our country. 

I ask you to accept these flags as a token 
of the Department of the Navy’s solemn 
pledge to continue to extend the maximum 
effort in concert with our sister services and 
all of the agencies of our Government in the 
extension of knowledge and in the defense 
of our country and the free world. 

The CHairrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

This is indeed a beautiful and a historic 
moment, when you formally, accompanied 
by representatives from the services of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, appear before this 
committee to present us two flags, one from 
the Navy and one from the Marine Corps. 
It is true, as you say, that one flag is entirely 
new and one is hallowed by years of tradi- 
tion and service. 

On the other hand, to my mind, and I am 
sure to the minds of the members of this 
committee, both flags are hallowed by the 
service, traditions, personnel, and the ex- 
ploits of the men of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. This committee itself, it is true, Mr. 
Secretary, has an obligation to advance new 
ideas, new inventions, new developments, 
new devices that will assist this Nation in 
its defense. In performing these duties we 
work with pleasure with men of the Navy 
and of the Marine Corps to the unified effort 
that we give proper defense to the United 
States of America. 

Your service, Mr. Secretary, as represented 
by the Navy and the Marine Corps, has al- 
ready done a magnificent job in research and 
development. 

You, for instance, represent that Naval 
Research Laboratory that had the responsi- 
bility during the first International Geo- 
physical Year over the Nation’s first satellite 
program, the Vanguard. You placed into 
orbit Vanguard No. I, which will circle the 
earth for hundreds of years. 

At this very moment Navy Vanguard I is 
sending back to earth its signals that al- 
ready have changed fundamental scientific 
concepts regarding the nature of the earth. 
It is also the Navy that has developed in re- 
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search and development the Polaris, which is 
not only a missile, but is a new concept of 
warfare. Your service has pioneered and 
developed a new means of defense for our 
country. 

The Marine Corps, through its precept and 
example, has given all America a firmer feel- 
ing of devotion for the principles of freedom 
which we share with the Western World. 

So, on behalf of the committee, I take 
much pleasure in accepting these flags, the 
one from the Navy and the one from the 
Marine Corps. They will join the flags of 
their sister services on the rostrum of this 
committee. 

This is merely a temporary committee 
room, Mr. Secretary, but as time moves on 
we will have a new building across the 
way. We have splendid quarters set aside 
for this committee in the new building to 
the west of us. We already have selected 
@ place in the permanent rooms of the com- 
mittee for these flags which are symbolic of 
the cherished devotions to freedom which 
guide the United States. 

Thank you very much. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of May 7, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, May 7, 1960) 

The Department of Defense appropria- 
tion, 1961, was the focal point of a full 
legislative week which showed an increased 
tempo in House activity. The appropria- 
tion bill, of approximately $393 billion 
($39,300 million) is our largest annual 
spending bill, equaling half the total na- 
tional budget. Personnel, pay and allow- 
ances, get $11.8 billion, split among Army, 
870,000 Active, 700,000 National Guard and 
Reserve; Navy, 794,000 Active and 174,000 Re- 
serve; Air Force, 825,000 Active and 134,000 
Guard and Reserve. Operation and main- 
tenance take $10.3 billion. Procurement (of 
equipment and supplies) gets $13 billion. 
Research and development, testing and 
evaluation get $4.2 billion. These funds al- 
located by service branch are as follows: 
Army $9.4 billion, Navy $11.9 billion, Air 
Force $16.8 billion, and Office of Secretary 
of Defense $1.2 billion. 

Our military objective is to maintain “ade- 
quate deterrent forces” so adequate or strong 
that no nation or combination of nations 
will dare attack, thus risking their almost 
certain destruction by our forces. So it is 
that we must maintain a mixed attack force 
so that our forces at no time could be wiped 
out no matter of what nature the surprise 
attack. Our Strategic Air Command bomb- 
ers (airborne missile launching platforms), 
our unmanned bombers, the missiles of all 
types (short, intermediate, and long range), 
our nuclear submarine forces are some of 
these mixed attack forces, so maneuvera- 
ble and flexible they could not be simul- 
taneously destroyed, but would in combina- 
tion retaliate to destroy the attacker. All 
of this retaliation rests on our warning sys- 
tems so we continue to improve these sys- 
tems to give us time between attack origina- 
tion and hitting us. Research, of course, 
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underlies all these efforts. Here the factor 
of “time lag” enters, the time between dis- 
covery of a practical new weapons, or warn- 
ing system and the time of readiness for 
use. Here, too, is a large part of the cost 
through obsolescence and surplus. 

Our military preparations are basically 
wasteful, since we must always be in readi- 
ness and then discard the weapons and am- 
munition never used, and be glad. The 
missile gap (if there is one will be closed 
by 1963), the airborne alert, the airlift, the 
sealift, all were part of the debate and re- 
ceived careful attention. 

Yet valid criticisms remain involving un- 
necessary waste and duplication by the mili- 
tary, including unbusinesslike supply man- 
agement, wasteful handling of surplus goods, 
uneconomic ownership and operation of real 
estate and other business properties, exces- 
sive travel and living allowances, and others. 
All excessive spending should be trimmed 
and the military leaders be held accountable 
to the taxpayers. 

Most important of all, as I see it, is the 
need to remember that a strong military 
position rests on a strong economy and our 
economy rests on free enterprise and pri- 
vate initiative, not federally planned bu- 
reaucratic regimentation of our lives. If 
we fail to eliminate nonessential, nonmili- 
tary expenses (as well as military waste), 
and our taxpayers end up under Federal 
domination—in or out of war emergency— 
we have already lost the fight for freedom. 

The Area Redevelopment Act was the prima 
donna bill of the week. In the effort to de- 
lay or kill it on Calendar Wednesday, 14 
separate rollcalls were demanded, 11 of 
them being votes, 3 attendance quorums. 
The House did not adjourn until 9:40 p.m. 
The bill passed 201 to 184. It would au- 
thorize a new Administrator to designate 
depressed areas, industrial or rural, and 
Federal funds would be provided with al- 
most no limitation, as to who gets it, except 
the amount of money on hand. At this time 
the amount asked was $251 million. There 
would be Federal help for hardship resulting 
from technology change (so we’d have sub- 
sidized buggy makers when autos came in), 
migration of industry to other areas, shifts 
in demand, and depletion of resources. 
Under this act, employees in summer resort 
areas could be subsidized the rest of the year. 
Beyond the obvious fallacy of this not being 
the role of Federal Government, there were 
many others. The same criticism condemns 
equally an administration effort (although 
only one-fifth as much in cost as the Demo- 
crats’ bill) to provide a palatable solution. 

The administration medicare program of 
help for the aged is a new development in 
the health field, in which the AFL-CIO is 
trying to brew up a political storm and an 
election issue by backing the Forand bill. 
The Forand bill would impose a special pay- 
roll tax on the first $4,800 of everyone’s pay 
to provide Federal health care for those over 
65 and covered by social security. The 
medicare program will permit those over 65, 
who do not pay income tax (i.e. whose in- 
come is less than $2,500 or $3,800 per 
couple) to pay $24 enrollment fee and then 
be eligible for extensive insurance coverage 
providing they pay the first $250 per person 
($400 per couple) and 20 percent of the en- 
tire cost. This rather ingenious system is 
quite a different approach and deserves care- 
ful study. Enclosed is a statement I put out 
earlier in the week when the plan was first 


proposed. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT 
or TExas, May 4, 1960, RE ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICARE PLAN FOR THE AGED 
For my part, I am not categorically for 

or against this new suggestion since there 

are Federal and State problems—medical 
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and insurance viewpoints—and taxpayers to 
take into account before evolving final legis- 
lation. 

I do not agree with Secretary (Flemming) 
statement that “Executive branch of Gov- 
ernment fully recognizes and accepts the 
fact that the Federal Government should 
act in this field. A careful consideration of 
facts such as the following can lead to no 
other conclusion.” The hearings on the For- 
and bill did not establish an area of need. 
As a matter of fact, the medically indigent 
and needy are already taken care of by gov- 
ernment under Federal-State public assist- 
ance under social security. To that extent 
the Government is indeed in the field al- 
ready and is meeting the need aided by the 
most important contribution of local efforts, 
community chest, churches, charities and 
free medical care for anyone who cannot af- 
ford to pay. 

I am interested in this proposition be- 
cause it avoids many of the basic flaws of the 
Forand bill which would not help those who 
need the help. I am interested because this 
could be a more businesslike approach to 
public assistance and not a further pyramid- 
ing of Federal programs, rather a replace- 
ment or shift of cost currently paid by Fed- 
eral tax money. 

The only Federal program even needed is 
one that better does the job. Can this one 
do a better job that needs to be done by 
Federal Government? Is this a better way 
to care for the medically indigent? If it is 
and the cost is shifted in public assistance 
rather than generate new spending programs 
the budget may not be jeopardized. 

The answer to these questions and others 
can come only from study of the facts, judi- 
ciously without political expediency. The 
facts can come from hearings where all in- 
terested parties can be heard. The Ways 
and Means Committee has a responsibility 
to Congress and our people to do this job 
and do it well. This administration ap- 
proach deserves our full study and consid- 
eration. No final answer is possible until 
the Secretary provides us more information. 
This includes at the least his analysis of 
State share of costs, State by State, the 
Federal-State equalization formula, further 
data on administration costs, including per- 
sonnel, information on present State pro- 
grams of public assistance and more de- 
tailed information on total cost. 





Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the 10th of May marks, for free 
Rumanians all over the world, the date 
when Rumania finally shook off the 
shackles of Turkish domination and be- 
came a free kingdom in 1877. Its observ- 
ance provides an occasion for recalling 
the country’s historical steps toward 
independence, steps which have been 
nullified by the virtual colonization of 
the country today by Soviet Russia. 

Observance of the 10th of May as 
Rumanian Independence Day gives us an 
opportunity to draw world attention to 
the present enslavement of the Ruma- 
nians, and to note that its people con- 
tinue to struggle for the restoration of 
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true freedom. The Soviets who now 
dominate Rumania hope to dim the sig- 
nificance of this day by substituting an- 
other day as the important national holi- 
day and thereby erase this symbol of 
freedom. 

The Rumanians, however, join other 
captive peoples in refusing to accept 
communism and in clinging to their 
hope for freedom. In the free world 
there are organizations such as the Ru- 
manian National Committee which are 
dedicated to keeping this hope alive. It 
is nourished by the knowledge that the 
American people will never be satisfied 
with a world order that leaves the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe under the domi- 
nation of a foreign power and an alien 
way of life. 





“The Federal Government and Higher 
Education”—Address by Senator 
Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania, at 
the 17th American Assembly, May 7, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my great privilege last week to take 
part in the 17th American Assembly 
which was held at Arden House, Harri- 
man, N.Y., to discuss the subject of ‘‘The 
Federal Government and Higher Edu- 
cation.” 

A cross section of educators, business- 
men, labor leaders, and public officials 
listened to an excellent address on the 
subject of the conference delivered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable JosEPH S. 
CLARK. 

Senator CLarK’s keen analytical mind 
and his appreciation of the profound im- 
portance to American society of higher 
education makes his address one of the 
most valuable discussions of this prob- 
lem I have ever heard. As Senator 
CuarK said at Arden House, “The pur- 
pose of higher education is the staffing 
of freedom.” 

I commend to Members of Congress 
the reading of Senator CLarK’s remarks: 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Reasonable men cannot study American 
higher education in any depth without con- 
cluding that drastic steps must immediately 
be taken to equip our colleges and universi- 
ties to turn out more and better educated 

students in the years ahead. 

Reasonable men who study higher educa- 
tion must also agree that such steps must 
facilitate: 

1. A much larger, much better trained 
and much better paid corps of university 
and college professors and instructors. 

2. A very large expansion of academic fa- 
cilities—libraries, laboratories, and class- 
rooms. 
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8. The admission into college, and the 
maintenance through graduate school, of all 
high school graduates who have the capacity 
and character necessary to assimilate col- 
lege and graduate work. 

Since you are all reasonable men and 
since you have been considering American 
higher education for the last 2 days at Ar- 
den House, I will assume that you have 
reached these conclusions. I shall accord- 
ingly not reiterate the obvious but devote 
the time we have together to discussing how 
we can do what needs to be done about 
higher education in America. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING TO GET THE MONEY? 


It is obvious that while money alone will 
not solve the problems of our colleges and 
universities, these problems are not going 
to be solved without a lot more money than 
is now available. Some years ago there was 
a Congressman from the central part of 
Pennsylvania who used to enter every de- 
bate on the floor of the House which in- 
volved the expenditure of Federal funds 
with the inquiry: “Where are you going to 
get the money?” So perhaps we should 
start our discussion with the same question: 
Where are we going to get the money?—you 
and I and the millions of other Americans 
who understand that in the immortal if 
tautological words of one of my congression- 
al colleagues: “This is no ordinary crisis 
which confronts us.” 

I would answer that we are going to have 
to get the money we need from wherever we 
can lay our hands on it. For, in all likeli- 
hood, the total amount we can raise from all 
sources, at least in the next decade, is not 
going to be enough. 

In our democracy there is always in peace- 
time, and sometimes even in war, an inordi- 
nate lag between challenge and response— 
between the acknowledgment of a need in 
the minds of the well informed and a meet- 
ing of that need by the considered action of 
our free society. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO WAIT A GENERATION 


As I had occasion to remark some years 
ago: “The philosophy of the reformers in the 
universities becomes the action platform of 
the liberal politicians of the next genera- 
tion.” The trouble is, we cannot afford to 
wait a generation to do what so many of 
you know must be done in the field of higher 
education. 

The need in dollars has been well estab- 
lished, nowhere more clearly than by Messrs. 
John A. Perkins and Daniel W. Wood in their 
penetrating study “Issues in “ederal Aid to 
Higher Education” which all of us have re- 
cently read. Let us accept their figures and 
assume we will need to triple the annual 
level of expenditures for operations during 
the next cecade—rising to a level $6 to $9 
billion higher than the present $3.5 billion— 
add another $15 to $33 billion for capital 
growth over that period to provide America 
with a first-class system of higher education 
by 1970. I repeat the question: Where are 
we going to get the money? 

I reply: Some of it will come from the an- 
nual gifts of the graduates and friends of 
our colleges and universities. But most of 
this kind of money will help the richer in- 
stitutions to do better the good job they 
are already doing. It is not a source which 
will spread the wealth where it is most 
needed. 

Some of it will come from bequests from 
the wealthy. This will be largely, though 
not entirely, for facilities rather than oper- 
ations. And, again, it will tend to go to 
richer institutions which are already doing 
a first-class job in terms of quality, and 
whose capacity and desire to handle in- 
creased enrollment are limited. 
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Some of it will come from tuition and 
other payments by more students. Some 
may come from increases in these charges, 
but there is not much liquid in the bottom 
of this barrel and there are strong reasons 
of sound national policy for making higher 
education cheaper, rather than more expen- 
sive, as Messrs. Perkins and Wood have well 
pointed out. 


CORPORATE GIVING FOR EDUCATION A LIMITED 
SOURCE 


Some of it will come from corporate giv- 
ing—in fact, quite a lot of it. I would hope 
that educational administrators and fund 
raisers would intensify their efforts to ob- 
tain money from this source—thereby, be- 
cause of our Federal tax exemptions, making 
Uncle Sam a silent partner to the extent of 
more than one-half of each gift. Again, we 
must note the limitations of this source of 
funds: the gifts will tend to fluctuate sub- 
stantially in amount with the ebb and flow 
of our economy. And they will tend to en- 
rich schools of business and the natural sci- 
ences at the expense of the humanities and 
the social sciences. Thus it will cover only 
a part of a part of the need. 

Some of it will come from private founda- 
tions and, on balance, this kind of money 
comes closest to being spent where the need 
is greatest. But no one will contend that 
the private foundations can do the whole 
job. 

Some of it will come from State taxation. 
The States are not presently doing enough. 
They will have to do more. But most of 
them are incapable, as a practical matter of 
doing much more quickly. The reasons are 
obvious—regressive tax systems frozen by 
outmoded constitutions which are well nigh 
impossible to change; domination of State 
legislatures by conservative elements who 
have little understanding of the need; a 
heavy demand for other State services which 
are not being adequately provided, among 
them the requirements for aid to local school 
districts; and, finally, the ordinary selfish 
motivation of ordinary decent citizens who 
hate taxes and don’t understand the problem. 

Not much of it will come from local taxa- 
tion, although here and there a community 
college will be helped. The resources of 
many a school district are already spent or 
pledged, or both, to the limit. The others 
will have a hard enough time keeping up 
with primary and secondary education re- 
quirements. And, by and large, their tax 
systems are even more regressive than those 
of the States. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT USED BY A FREE 
PEOPLE TO SOLVE NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


So what have we left? Only the Federal 
Government. Government is the agency 
which, you will recall, Lincoln referred to as 
existing to do for people that which they 
cannot do or do as well for themselves. The 
National Government is the usual means by 
which a free people tackles a problem public 
in its character and national in its scope. 

We use our Federal Government to wage 
war, to conduct diplomacy, to guide the na- 
tional economy in a score of areas. We use 
it to operate a nationwide system of social 
security, to construct great public works, and 
to support our industry and commerce in 
many different fields. It operates our post 
offices and our national parks. It helps build 
houses and clear slums. It helps build hos- 
pitals and engages in extensive welfare op- 
erations. Without it, most of the progress we 
have made in this country during the 20th 
century would have been quite impossible. 

Yet, whenever the suggestion arises that 
we use our Federal Government to tackle a 
new problem—any new problem—a cry of 
horror arises. When Federal action is pro- 
posed to help solve the crisis in higher edu- 
cation, the outcry comes from many sides, in- 
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cluding such strange allies as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and certain of 
the more lush groves of academe. 

This s reaction deserves some 
basic attention. Why are we Americans, per- 
haps alone among the civilized peoples of the 
earth, so reluctant to use this great instru- 
mentality which we control and which lies 
at our disposal? 

Surely democratic government is a tool to 
be used by the people to solve their collective 
problems and to improve their collective lot. 
Yet a multitude of influential Americans re- 
gard their National Government with that 
same measure of suspicion and hostility with 
which the ancient Aztecs greeted Cortez and 
his Spanish army in the mountains of Mex- 
ico. One would think, to hear the talk, that 
to turn to Washington im a time of need 
would be more like surrendering to a foreign 
power than utilizing one’s own resources. 
The conventional wisdom in America still 
agrees with Jefferson that “that government 
is best which governs least.” If chaos results 
and problems are swept under the rug, never 
mind, we are the same free people who drove 
the minions of George III into the Atlantic. 


DISTRUST OF GOVERNMENT CAN BE DANGEROUS 
IN 20TH CENTURY 


This inbred and deep-seated distrust of 
government may have had sound historical 
roots in the 18th century, but it is dan- 
gerous indeed in the 20th. For it is only our 
National Government that can mobilize and 
direct the resources of our society when they 
must be mobilized. And we should all pon- 
der whether the United States as an un- 
mobilized society can long compete with the 
determined, mobilized, aggressive society 
that confronts us today from the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. ° 

This district of government has always 
been present in American thought, going 
back, as noted, to our unfortunate experi- 
ences with King George III, heightened by 
the excesses of the French Revolution and 
of Bonaparte, and strengthened by the physi- 
cal distance between the frontier and Wash- 
ington, D.C. But the distrust did not break 
out into open warfare until the days of 
Franklin Roosevelt, when—from the stand- 
point of many powerful persons in our s0- 
ciety—the worst suspicions anyone had held 
about the evil nature of the National Gov- 
ernment were confirmed. Mr. Roosevelt set 
out, through the Government, to regulate 
the stock exchange, to impose a death sen- 
tence on utility holding companies, to use 
the taxing power as a means of coercion and 
regulation, to engage in direct competition 
with the electric power and the lending in- 
dustries, and, most important, to proclaim 
what he called a Magna Carta for labor’s 
right to organize. Being unable to prevent 
or repeal these specific invasions of govern- 
ment into the domain of the plutocracy, 
powerful opponents of the New Deal set out 
to discredit government itself. 

Thus, in the publications which they con- 
trolled—and these were legion—the fine old 
term “public servant” disappeared from the 
lexicon and the derogatory word “bureau- 
crat” took its place. “Citizens’’ became 
“taxpayers”—usually depicted by cartoon- 
ists as clad only in a barrel. The word 
“taxes” was rarely seen without the prefixed 
adjective “confiscatory” or “crippling” or the 
synonym “burden.” Public spending was re- 
ferred to always as a “cost,” never as a bene- 
fit, and normally with the prefix “wasteful.” 
Government activities of all kinds were 
freely termed “socialism,” with dark allu- 
sions that beyond the so-called “socialism” 
of the New Deal lay communism. UIlti- 
mately, you will recall, the groundwork was 
so well laid that when the McCarthy witch 
hunt was on and public servants were 
burned alive at the stake of publicity, a 
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large portion of the American public cele- 
brated as though we had just defeated the 
Communists on the battlefield. 


LIPPMANN, STEVENSON, PULBRIGHT CRITICAL OF 
STARVATION OF PUBLIC SERVICES 

We have recovered a bit from the worst 
of the anti-Government crusade. There are 
now thoughtful and sensitive men, like 
Walter Lippmann and Adlai Stevenson and 
Senator Pulbright, suggesting that the fiscal 
starvation of public services like education 
is a matter for national shame rather than 
national pride. Yet the conventional wis- 
dom has not been greatly modified. I speak 
with assurance, because the conventional 
propaganda output flows across a Senator’s 
desk by the ream. 

To support the conventional thesis that 
the Federal Govermment is essentially evil 
and should be dismantled, a whole school of 
economics has grown up. 

We are told that the oppressive weight 
of Federal taxation is destroying enterprise 
and stifling investment—even though the 
Federal Reserve Board believes it necessary 
to pursue a stringent tight money policy 
to curtail investment and restrain enterprise. 

THE ANTI-GOVERNMENT CRUSADE 

We are told that Federal debt is climb- 
ing out of control and threatening the 
soundness of the dollar—even though our 
debt burden, in relation to our income, has 
steadily declined and is now but half the 
percentage of our gross national product 
that it was a little more than a decade ago. 

We are told that Federal spending is dan- 
gerously inflationary, even when the budget 
is balanced. And this comes from the same 
people who are constantly encouraging pri- 
vate citizens through every medium of com- 
munication to go into debt spending money 
they don’t have for things they don’t need 
and didn’t know they wanted until the “hid- 
den persuaders” went to work on them. 

We are told that the Federal Government 
is costly and inefficient and therefore the 
States should do the job—when every ob- 
jective test shows that Federal employees are 
better selected, better trained, and better su- 
pervised on the average than State em- 
ployees, and that the Federal tax system is 
more equitable and more efficient than State 
tax systems. 

Thus the case is put together against ac- 
tion by the Federal Government at any 
time for any purpose. 

THE NEW ANARCHY 


I have called this anti-Government fixa- 
tion “the new anarchy.” And if anyone 
present doesn’t believe these neoanarchists 
exist, fust let this assembly go on record 
tomorrow in favor of comprehensive Federal 
aid for higher education. Then you will 
hear from them. I can tell you in advance 
that nearly every major business organiza- 
tion in the country will oppose you. So 
will the journals of plutocratic opinion 
which guide and reflect the conventional 
wisdom of the business community. 

I assume that in this conference we are 
prepared to brave the wrath of the neo- 
anarchists. , I assume also that we are pre- 
pared to follow where the facts of the crisis, 
rather than our prejudices, lead us. If the 
projections of needs and resources told us 
that Federal aid is not required, no one 
would have been happier than I. But de- 
spite the labored statistics of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., and the 
wishful thinking of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, they don’t. Since the 
facts lead us toward the Federal Govern- 
ment, let us be calm. Let us keep our heads 
and repeat together: 

“The Federal Government is not our 
enemy, it is our friend. It is not an alien 
power, it is the creature of the American 
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people. It will do what they want it to. 
It is not a monster which can ignore their 
will.” 

I will not dwell at length with the objec- 
tion that Federal aid will lead to Federal 
comtrol, as so often asserted by those who 
fear change. I am sure you have analyzed 
this argument fully in the last 2 days. 
I will only say that, in my opinion, it is a 
myth that Federal aid means Federal con- 
trol. Truly we are wise enough to legis- 
late and to administer so as to prevent an 
end result we don’t desire. I will only say 
to those who oppose Federal assistance: 
What is your alternative, and is it not clear 
that the only real alternative is a second- 
class educational system? 


HOW CAN FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BE 
PROVIDED? 


Let us turn, then, to how Federal aid to 
higher education can best be provided. 

You will be disappointed, perhaps, when 
I start by saying that finding the answer 
to this question is more your job than 
mine. Government programs do not ordi- 
narily spring full-grown to life from the 
brows of Senators. A public need must be 
established. So must public awareness of 
that need and public support for its satis- 
faction. 

Leadership must come from people who 
are determined and informed. 

We got a Federal aid for public schools 
bill through the Senate this winter because 
the National Education Association knew 
what it wanted and lobbied its program 
across. 

Something like the Forand bill, providing 
health insurance for the elderly will, in 
all likelihood, pass the Congress largely be- 
cause the AFL-CIO knows what it wants 
and is working hard to get it. 

The Hill-Burton hospital construction 
plan sails through Congress with new ap- 
propriations each year because the organized 
hospital administrators and their trustees 
worked out a sound plan and lobbied to 
get it passed. 

We have a college housing program be- 
cause the colleges and universities are 
united in support of it. 

CITIZENS INTERESTED IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

MUST ACT 

Unfortunately, citizens interested in high- 
er education do not yet seem to know what 
else they want. And this includes trustees 
as well as college presidents and their fac- 
ulties. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
have in mind. Three years ago the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, chaired by my good friend, 
Devereux Josephs, presented a series of rec- 
ommendations. Included was a proposal for 
Federal grants for higher educational fa- 
cilities on the pattern of the Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Now, Hill-Burton Act grants for hospitals 
are made pursuant to a carefully worked 
out plan to meet hospital needs prepared 
with the cooperation of the American Hos- 
pital Association and other hospital groups. 
It cannot be transposed to the higher edu- 
cational field without careful rethinking 
which must be participated in by the uni- 
versities themselves. 

Yet that rethinking has never been done. 
The idea put forward by the Josephs Com- 
mittee 3 years ago died as completely as 
if it had never been born. Why did higher 
education drop it? Wasn’t there anybody 
in the field with interest or initiative 
enough to pick up the thought, refine it, 
agitate for it, and eventually get it seriously 
considered by both the President and the 
Congress? Apparently not. 
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I don’t know myself whether the sugges- 
tion of the Josephs Committee is feasible, 
but the higher educational community 
should know and, if it does not, it ought to 
find out. 

Politicians should be out in front of the 
people, I agree. We have a duty of leader- 
ship. But we cannot afford to get too far 
ahead of the people we lead. For if we do, 
there is a great risk we will be shot down 
from behind on election day. 


CAN EXISTING EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS DO 
THE JOB? 


I wonder whether existing organizations in 
the field of higher education are set up to do 
the needed job of working out a proper plan 
for Federal aid and then lobbying vigorously 
for it? I suspect that, to some extent, they 
are immobilized by internal divisions on the 
basic questions, first, of whether Federal aid 
in any form is desirable and, second, if so, 
who should get it? The American Council on 
Education, the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 
the Association of American Colleges, the 
Association of American Universities, the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Col- 
leges, the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association, and 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
are a rather heterogeneous group to unite on 
a legislative program. Would it not be de- 
sirable to organize an ad hoc committee of 
leading educators and other citizens who are 
convinced of the need for Federal aid so that, 
when they meet, they need not argue 
whether, but only how? 

Let us remember that educators are not 
monks who take a vow of poverty, both for 
themselves and for the institutions they 
serve. They, too, are American citizens with 
the right, indeed the duty, to petition for 
redress of grievances and to indicate to their 
elected representatives how they would like 
those grievances redressed. 


SOME TIMID SUGGESTIONS ¥OR A _ CITIZENS 
ORGANIZATION FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCA- 
TION 
Were such a citizens organization for 

Federal aid to higher education to be organ- 

ized, I should like to sit down with it and 

be presumptuous enough to offer a few timid 
suggestions: 

First. The “educational foundation” ap- 
proach suggested by Messrs. Perkins and 
Wood deserves careful and detailed explora- 
tion. So does their view that allocations by 
such a foundation should include both 
operating and facilities moneys paid directly 
to recipient institutions. Faculty salaries 
should, in my judgment, have the highest 
priority; academic facilities the next. When 
these problems are reasonably well solved, it 
will be time to turn our attention to further 
scholarships and loans to students. There 
isn’t much to be gained in substituting a 
slightly brighter boy or girl for one who now 
wins admission to college if, when our bright 
student arrives on the campus, there is no 
place for him to sit or lie down, no books or 
laboratories available and not enough pro- 
fessors really qualified to teach him what he 
needs to know. 

PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION CITED 

Second. The hardest thinking must be 
done in the field of who gets how much aid. 
The situation in Pennsylvania is a good illus- 
tration of the difficulty. 

My State has 109 different institutions of 
higher education. But those 109 include no 
public community college, no public liberal 
arts college, and only one State university. 
Less than 2 percent of our college students 
are in junior colleges, none of which is 
public. 
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State aid goes principally to four large 
universities: Penn State (which is also a 
land-grant college receiving Federal aid); 
the University of Pennsylvania, a reasonably 
well-endowed Ivy League institution, with 
Federal Government research contracts in 
substantial amount; Temple University, 
founded since the turn of the century as a 
community college, which has grown into a 
full-blown university; and the University of 
Pittsburgh, with its support from the Mellons 
and its Cathedral of Learning. 

However, 14 teachers’ colleges are sup- 
ported entirely by the State and located 
principally in rural areas. Tuitions and 
faculty salaries are low, curriculum neces- 
sarily limited. Between these extremes are 
91 private institutions which, by and large, 
defy classification. Some are rich; most 

r. Some are widely renowned; others so 
small that they cannot support a strong 
faculty or a broad curriculum. They are 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Catholic, 
Quaker, and nonsectarian. 

If someone in the audience will tell me 
how public aid should be distributed among 
such a complex variety of institutions, I 
would be happy to report it to Governor 
Lawrence’s committee on education, which 
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is presently wrestling with just this subject. 
Frankly, I haven’t the faintest idea. 

All I know is that if Pennsylvania does 
not substantially increase its State aid to 
higher education and get substantial addi- 
tional help from the Federal Government, 
we are headed straight for trouble. To 
reiterate, this is no ordinary crisis which 
confronts us. 

Third. Federal aid should not be limited 
to special projects, or research, or science, 
or defense-related subjects. It should be 
across the board. It should go to the heart 
of the university, not just to its periphery. 
In the civilization of the future, the natural 
sciences may well predominate pragmati- 
cally, as C. P. Snow has recently suggested 
in his stimulating Rede lecture on the Two 
Cultures, but the social sciences and the 
humanities are of equal importance, remote 
though the latter are sometimes thought to 
be from practical application to the modern 
world. Assuredly, man does not live by 
bread alone. 


THE PURPOSE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IS THE 
STAFFING OF FREEDOM 

I suspect you will agree that in these 

3 days at Arden House we will not have 
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solved the problem of the Federal Govern- 
ment and higher education. But I hope we 
have crossed one bridge over which we will 
not return. The river of doubt over which 
that bridge was built asked the question as 
it flowed under us: Is Federal aid to 
higher education necessary? I hope that 
bridge will be burnt here tomorrow so that 
none of us can return. 

There are other rivers of doubt ahead. 
They ask the questions of how much, how, 
to whom and what for. I am confident that 
bridges can be built also across these rivers, 
fabricated from sound answers to these 
puzzling questions. 

In fact, we have to build these bridges 
and cross them. For the purpose of higher 
education in America is the staffing of free- 
dom. If we cannot staff freedom adequately, 
history will again take note before the end 
of this century, as it has before, that an 
unmobilized society cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with one that is fully mobilized. 

This is a conclusion to which no free 
American living in the richest country the 
world has ever known, in a society founded 
on the Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States can willingly accept. 





SENATE 
WeEpNEsDAY, May 11, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, bewildered by the 
wild confusion of this clamorous world, 
at noontide we would wait in quietness, 
that the roiled waters of discussion may 
become clear and our disturbed spirits 
tranquil pools of prayer and peace. 

Thou knowest our hearts. Thou seest 
that in spite of the worst things in us, 
which we despise, in our highest hours 
when we look unto the hills of vision, 
our deep desire is to be the true servants 
of Thy will in this troubled time. 

Amid the tempests of the temporal, 
may we keep clear the ultimate sover- 
eignty of the eternal. 

In the unending struggle of truth and 
error, liberty and tyranny, give us the 
comforting assurance that we are not 
alone, that we do not stand alone, that 
we do not fight alone, but that Thy in- 
creasing purpose is bound up with all 
this human struggle toward the shining 
goal of earth’s redemption from igno- 
rance, misery, suffering, and fetters of 
the mind and body. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 10, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 


municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of Dodd M. Fisher, to be post- 
master at Mount Storm, W. Va., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H.R. 1217. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the import duty on certain amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Univer- 
sal Trades, Inc.; 

H.R. 1752. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmina Ordonez; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as James 
Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R. 3786. An act for the relief of Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Grzelewski; 

H.R. 4825. An act for the relief of Jean 
K. Simmons; 

H.R. 5349. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Orange County, Calif., of all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to certain real property situated in 
Orange County, Calif.; 


H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6493. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin; 

H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 
Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Clarence 
T. Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An act for the relief of Maj. Jack 
E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. Deh 
Chang Tao; 

H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the 
Albertson Water District, Nassau County, 
NT 

H.R. 8941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R. 9084. An act to repeal certain retire- 
ment promotion authority of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Cc. Turner; 

H.R. 9464. An act to remove the require- 
ment that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, one must be specially 
qualified and experienced in naval engineer- 
ing and the other must be specially quali- 
fied and experienced in naval architecture; 

H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George 
E. Williams and William L. Johnson; 

H.R. 9760. An act for the relief of Sam 
Doolittle; 

H.R. 9861. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; 

H.R. 10045. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide better facilities for 
the enforcement of the customs and immi- 
gration laws’, to increase the amounts au- 
thorized to be expended; 

H.R. 10164. An act to change the name of 
the locks and dam No. 41 on the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky.; 

H.R. 10550. An act to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for 2 additional years; 

H.R. 11415. An act to provide for the des- 
ignation of a portion of the District of 
Columbia as the “Plaza of the Americas’’; 
and 
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H.J. Res. 508. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for filing the final report of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





AUTHORIZATION OF COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES TO FILE 
REPORT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Committee on Armed Services have until 

midnight tonight to file the report on 

House bill 10777, the military authoriza- 

tion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and the Committee 
on Finance were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 





FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT ACT— 
PETITION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
about a week ago I was visited by a 
group of farm people from the State of 
Minnesota, headed by one Edwin Chris- 
tiansen, president of the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Union, who acted as chairman 
of the group. He brought to me the pe- 
titions which I have on my desk. The 
petitions contain the signatures and ad- 
dresses of 15,000 farm people in Minne- 
sota. Every one of them is a farmer. 
The petition reads as follows: 

REQUEST TO CONGRESS 

The undersigned do hereby urgently re- 
quest the Members of Congress of the United 
States to give their earnest attention to the 
price, income, and marketing problems fac- 
ing agricultural producers. 

BENSON PROGRAM A FAILURE 

We respectfully point out that the present 
Benson farm program has brought about a 
reduction in farm purchasing power to the 
lowest point in 20 years. There is nothing 
to be gained by more of the same Benson 
policies. 

BETTER PROGRAM NEEDED 

We urge that the Congress recognize the 
failure of the Benson corn program of low 
prices and unlimited acreage and reject this 
plan with regard to any other farm com- 
modity, and replace this type of program 
with one of price supports or direct pay- 
ments at a fair level, together with authority 
for farmers to vote on application of work- 
able crop or marketing allotments. 
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REPLACE THE SOIL BANK 

We recommend that the soil bank conser- 
vation reserve be replaced by a land-use ad- 
justment program under the ACP, designed 
to fit into good cropping and conservation 
practices. 

FARM COMMODITY PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

We recommend that producers of the var- 
ious major farm commodities be given op- 
portunity to participate through duly elected 
representatives in the development of price 
and market stabilization programs. 


Mr. President, the recommendations 
which have been made in this petition 
support, in the main, a bill I introduced 
last year known as the Family Farm De- 
velopment Act. The proposal empha- 
sizes the importance of the farmers 
themselves designing farm programs in 
cooperation with the technical services 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
provides that the programs ultimately 
be placed before the farm producers in a 
national referendum. If two-thirds of 
the producers agreed to the program, it 
would become operative, unless Congress, 
within 30 days, overruled it. Congress 
would, thereby act as the guardian of the 
public interest. 

The Family Farm Development Act 
also would provide for national goals of 
farm production. It would provide for 
expanded land use, a conservation pro- 
gram, and a program for certain types 
of assistance loans for marginal farm 
producers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 





RESOLUTIONS OF UPWA-AFL-CIO 
DISTRICT COUNCIL NO. 2 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Dis- 
trict Council No. 2 of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
at its meeting in Albert Lea, Minn., 
April 1 and 2, approved two resolutions: 
one, commending the work of the U.S. 
Meat Inspection Service and the other, 
urging that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration help consumer, farmer, and 
packinghouse worker alike by requiring 
that an increased amount of pork be put 
in every can of pork and beans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON MeEaT INSPECTION 

Whereas the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, are well aware of the 
fine and valuable work of the U.S. Meat In- 
spection Service in protecting the health of 
the consuming public and assisting meat 
producers and meat processors in supplying 
a wholesome, safe product: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That District Council No. 2, 
UPWA-—AFL-—CIO, in convention assembled at 
Albert Lea, Minn., reiterate our approval and 
appreciation of this service and request that 
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Congress continue to provide adequate funds 
for its efficient operation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the 12th constitutional convention of 
the International United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, to effectuate 
this resolution. 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE PuRE Foop anp 
DruGc ADMINISTRATION To LEGALIZE THE 
AMOUNT OF PoRK To Go INTO A CAN oF 
PorK AND BEANS 


Whereas there is no legal quantity of pork 
specified by the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to go into a can of pork and 
beans; and 

Whereas present consumption of the prod- 
uct labeled as “pork and beans” amounts to a 
billion pounds annually, or six pounds for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the pork content in a can of pork 
and beans presently is of the minimum and 
is there only to give credence to the label 
“pork and beans”; and 

Whereas if the amount of pork in a can of 
pork and beans was only increased to a 2- 
ounce piece of pork for every pound of beans, 
the consumption of pork by the American 
public would increase annually by about 125 
million pounds and thereby would assist 
economically the packinghouse workers, the 
farmers, and the consumers alike: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Local No. 50, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, AFL-CIO, go 
on record requesting the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration to make every effort to take 
whatever steps are necessary to increase the 
pork content in a can labeled “pork and 
beans”; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Congressmen and Senators re- 
questing them to use their offices to effec- 
tuate this resolution; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the 15th annual district No. 2 con- 
vention of the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, AFL—CIO; the 12th constitutional 
convention of the International United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, AFL—CIO; the 
national AFL-CIO; the State labor organiza- 
tions in the livestock-producing States; and 
all farm organizations requesting them to 
take similar action. 





RESOLUTION OF ST. PAUL AFL-CIO 
TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
America’s industrial strength is great for 
many reasons and one of the most im- 
portant is the skilled craftsmanship of 
our laboring men and women. This skill 
and pride of craftsmanship is the direct 
fruit of the apprenticeship system. 

To pay appropriate tribute to this sys- 
tem and its great value to our economy, 
the St. Paul AFL-CIO Trades and Labor 
Assembly has proposed a U.S. postage 
stamp commemorating ““The Nucleus of 
Craftsmanship: Apprenticeship.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly resolution proposing this stamp be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To print a US. postage stamp—‘the 
Nucleus of Craftsmanship: Apprentice- 
ship”—recognizing the basic philosophy of 
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pona fide apprenticeship and bringing to the 
attention of the American public the value 
of the apprenticeship system to our national 
economy. 

Whereas millions of our fellow workers, 
throughout the years, have given of their 
time and effort in the promotion of this 
philosophy, for the purpose of training com- 

mt craftsmen for the industrial welfare 
of our Nation; and 

Whereas the future status of skilled man- 

wer in the United States is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon apprentice train- 
ing; and 

Whereas there is a need to acquaint the 
American public with the gigantic strides, 
activities and efforts in establishing the 
philosophy of bona fide apprenticeship, and 
the efforts that are being taken by Labor 
and Management to provide the public with 
the highest possible grade of products and 
services in conformity with approved prac- 
tices of safety and skilled craftsmanship; 
and 

Whereas it is the desire of the St. Paul 
AFL-CIO Trades and Labor Assembly to pay 
tribute to these fellow workers, apprentices, 
and to Labor and Management representa- 
tives who have voluntarily contributed their 
time and effort to this very necessary indus- 
trial activity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the St. Paul AFL-CIO 
Trades and Labor Assembly go on record as 
approving, and to petition Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield to have printed, 
a U.S. postage stamp using a facsimile of 
the imprint on this resolution and the at- 
tached analogy; also to request our con- 
gressional delegation to so petition the 
Postmaster General. 





RESOLUTIONS OF INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE OUTING CLUB ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the 1960 spring conference of the Inter- 
collegiate Outing Club Association, dele- 
gates of 100 affiliated clubs discussed 
many issues of interest not only to 
naturalists but to all interested in our 
natural resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions of this confer- 
ence held April 23 at Camp Skymont in 
Bentonville, Va., be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE WILDERNESS BILL 

Realizing that wilderness is an exquisite 
resource, rare and irreplaceable, needed for 
the spiritual and recreational well-being of 
this and future generations. If not pre- 
served by the authority of a national legis- 
lative policy, it will be bartered and forever 
lost to materialistic “progress”; and 

Extensive hearings have been held 
throughout the Nation on the wilderness 
bill, and careful Senate committee and staff 
endeavors have rewritten the bill to meet 
all reasonable administrative, congressional, 
and public objections; and 

Present obstruction of the wilderness bill 
in the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs is not logically justified and 
Must be condemned as an attempt to frus- 
trate and defeat the real purpose and needs 
of this legislation: 

The 1960 conference of the Intercollegiate 
Outing Club Association respectfully insists 
that the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs report the wilderness bill out 
at once. 
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Furthermore, realizing that every year of 
delay causes an irreparable loss of wilder- 
ness to Americans of an infinite future, the 
Intercollegiate Outing Club Association 
urges the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to consider and report out 
at once H.R. 10621 before this 86th Congress 
adjourns. 


RESOLUTION ON THE ALLAGASH WILDERNESS 


Realizing that the finest remaining wilder- 
ness east of the Mississippi lies in the Alla- 
gash region of the State of Maine, and that 
this region contains incomparable canoe 
trails, famed since the days of Thoreau; 
and 

A dam at Rankin Rapids and its reservoir 
would obliterate 97 percent of the Allagash 
River, and a highway from Daaquam in the 
west to Ashland in the east would bisect this 
primeval wilderness and open its heartland 
to unsightly highway developments: 

The Intercollegiate Outing Club Associa- 
tion, which for 30 years has enjoyed canoe 
and hiking trips in the Maine wilderness, 
urges that Big Rapids Dam and Lincoln Dam, 
which would preserve the Allagash, be con- 
structed instead of Rankin Rapids Dam, and 
that no highway be constructed through the 
heartland of the priceless Allagash wilder- 
ness. 


RESOLUTION ON RAINBOW BRIDGE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Realizing that Public Law 485, 84th Con- 
gress, states that no dam nor reservoir in 
the upper Colorado River storage project is 
to lie within any national park or monu- 
ment, and specifically precludes Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument from impairment 
by the construction of Glen Canyon Dam; 
and 

If a diversion dam is not built to pro- 
tect the Monument, backed up waters from 
Glen Canyon Dam will flood into the monu- 
ment and at high water, under the arch 
itself, killing all plant cover, staining the 
rocks and natural geological formations with 
an unsightly “white zone,” and depositing 
large quantities of silt and debris—thus 
ruining the aesthetic and wild qualities of 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument; and 

Congressional law requires that adequate 
protection for Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument be assured: 

The Intercollegiate Outing Club Associa- 
tion respectfully urges that adequate funds 
to build a diversion dam and tunnel at 
site B be appropriated by the 86th Con- 
gress, and that construction of Glen Canyon 
Dam be postponed until protection of the 
monument is completed; and 

The Intercollegiate Outing Club Associa- 
tion condemns violation of the natural con- 
dition of any park or monument, realizing 
that a violation of one will be a threat to 
all. 


RESOLUTION ON KINZUA Dam 

Realizing that the city of Pittsburgh and 
environs needs protection from flood condi- 
tions on the Allegheny River; and 

The Kinzua damsite proposed by the Corps 
of Engineers would devastate a recreation 
area vital to New York and Pennsylvania 
populations, and would lawlessly abrogate 
a Federal treaty signed by George Washing- 
ton with the Seneca Indians; and 

The Corps of Engineers has not given a 
full examination to the alternative Cone- 
wango site for a flood-control dam: 

The Intercollegiate Outing Club Associa- 
tion requests that the historical treaty with 
the Seneca Indians be regarded, and that no 
appropriations be permitted for construction 
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of Kinzua Dam until the Conewango dam- 
— been justly, fully, and impartially 
stu " 


RESOLUTION ON THE NorTH CASCADES 


Realizing that the North Cascades area of 
the State of Washington, with its tumbling 
glaciers and towering forests, contains the 
most spectacular mountain scenery in the 
United States; and 

The 1959 Forest Service Glacier Peak wil- 
derness area proposal for this region is en- 
tirely inadequate for the preservation of the 
ecological and scenic unit of the wilderness 
area because it eliminates the forested 
valleys of the Seattle and Agnes Rivers, and 
the whole scenic area north of Cascade Pass; 
and 

The wilderness values of this region are 
far greater and more permanent than tem- 
porary monetary gain from the sale of valley 
timber: 

Since the present administration of the 
U.S. Forest Service is unwilling to preserve 
the scenic and ecological unity of this area, 
the Intercollegiate Outing Club Association, 
believing that preservation of this rare wil- 
derness for the future is of far greater im- 
port than a question of which Federal ad- 
ministrative agency will have jurisdiction 
over it, urges that the National Park Serv- 
ice make a survey of the potentialities of the 
North Cascades area for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Park system, and report its findings 
to Congress and to the people. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL SEASHORE AREAS 


Realizing that natural seashores, where 
man can leave his footprints in the sand 
and gaze over the infinite surface of sea, 
are quickly disappearing as industry and 
puyulation expand: 

The Intercollegiate Outing Club Associa- 
tion endorses the Federal proposal to estab- 
lish the Cape Cod, Padres Island, and Ore- 
gon Dunes National Seashores, and recom. 
mends that further national seashores in- 
cluding: Huron Mountain, Sleeping Bear 
Dunes, Picture Rocks, Cape Flattery, Chan- 
nel Island, Point Reyes, Cumberland Island, 
and Fire Island, be legislatively preserved as 
soon as surveys and public hearings have 
been adequately held. 





PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES— 
LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICI- 
PALITIES ENDORSES 8S. 910 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of nontaxpaying federally owned 
properties in communities throughout 
the country—many of which today are 
hard pressed to find sources of revenue 
to provide the necessary services—con- 
tinues to be a serious one. 

Currently, the bill, S. 910, pending be- 
fore the Senate, proposes to deal with 
this situation by providing Federal pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to the local com- 
munities. 

We recognize, of course, that Uncle 
Sam is already saddled with tremendous 
costs for a wide variety of programs, and 
also has difficulty in finding adequate 
sources of revenue. 

However, a serious question arises as 
to whether areas in which federally 
owned properties are located should bear 
the special burden resulting from the ex- 
istence of such property—often occupy- 
ing choice sites in the city or community. 

Recognizing this serious problem, I 
joined in cosponsoring the original bill, 
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S. 910, proposing to offset losses by pro- 
viding Federal payments in lieu of taxes. 

I believe that Congress should now act 
expeditiously to provide an equitable so- 
lution to this situation. 

Today, I was pleased to receive from 
Ed Johnson, executive director of the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, a 
letter expressing this fine organization’s 
support for enactment of S. 910. 

Reflecting the views of this splendid 
association of Wisconsin cities and vil- 
lages, I request unanimous consent to 
have the letter printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF 
WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES, 
Madison, Wis., May 9, 1960. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It is my understand- 
ing that there is a good possibility that S. 
910 will be on the agenda of the Senate 
sometime in the near future. As I am sure 
you are aware, this bill is a result of many 
years study and represents a compromise 
between the positions taken by the Federal 
agencies and by representatives of local gov- 
ernmental units. It would establish certain 
in lieu of tax payments and special assess- 
ment liability for some types of federally 
owned properties. 

I will not belabor you with the arguments 
as to why I think such legislation should be 
passed. The impact of federally owned prop- 
erty on individual communities can some- 
times be tremendous. It seems only just 
that such communities should not be made 
to bear the burden for Federal operations 
which benefit millions of people living out- 
side of those communities. 

Your support of S. 910 will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep JOHNSON, 
Executive Director. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10777. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1338). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3036. A bill to authorize the distribu- 
tion of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to former Members of Congress requesting 
such copies (Rept. No. 1339) ; 

H.J. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
@ memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune (Rept. 
No. 1340) ; 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to the 
Senators and Representative in the Congress 
from the State of Hawaii the official flag of 
the United States bearing fifty stars which is 
first flown over the west front of the United 
States Capitol (Rept. No. 1341); 

S. (Jon. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of additional copies 
of hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on Amending 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 with respect 
to exchange of military information and ma- 
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terial with allies during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress; 

S. Con, Res. 94. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a committee print containing the reports 
of the States to the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources on their water 
resources and problems; 

8S. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition of 
the Internal Security Manual as a Senate 
document; and providing for additional 
copies; 

S. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of additional copies 
of the Joint Committee print entitled “Sum- 
mary-Analysis of Hearings, June 22-26, 1959, 
on Biological and Environmental Effects of 
Nuclear War,” printed for the use of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during the 
86th Congress, lst session; 

S. Con. Res.99. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document a compilation of 
studies on United States-Latin American re- 
lations; 

S. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document a compilation of 
studies on United States foreign policy; 

H. Con. Res. 558. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing additional copies of 
the panel discussions entitled “Income Tax 
Revision”; 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a “Veterans’ Benefits Calculator”; 

H. Con. Res. 586. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on civil rights; 

H. Con. Res. 607. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the pamphlet entitled “Our Ameri- 
can Government. What Is It? How Does It 
Function?”; 

S. Res. 277. Resolution to print for the use 
of the Select Committee on Small Business 
additional copies of its 10th annual report; 

S. Res. 278. Resolution to print additional 
copies of the report on the problem of the 
aged and aging; 

S. Res. 279. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Government Operations; 

S. Res. 281. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Senate Re- 
port No 807, 86th Congress, entitled “Fed- 
eral Disaster Relief Manual”; 

S. Res.299. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the ques- 
tion-and-answer review of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway; 

S. Res. 303. Resolution to print for the use 
of the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems additional copies of its final report; 

S. Res. 306. Resolution to print additional 
copies of hearings on “Organizing for Na- 
tional Security”’; 

S. Res. 307. Resolution to print, with illus- 
trations, a study entitled “Exports, Imports, 
and the United States Balance of Interna- 
tional Payments,” prepared by Dr. Howard S. 
Piquet; and 

S. Res. 310. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures for hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 302. Resolution to print for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare a 
staff report on labor-management relations 
on certain Federal projects; 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the final report and indexes to hearings and 
reports of the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field; and 
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S. Res. 305. Resolution providing for a 
study of the uses of Government licensed 
media for the dissemination of political 
pg news, and so forth (Rept. No. 

.. 





ELIZABETH M. HICKEY, EDWARD D. 
MURPHY, AND WALTER D. MURPHY 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 312) to pay 
a gratuity to Elizabeth M. Hickey, 
Edward D. Murphy, and Walter D. Mur- 
phy, which was placed on the calendar, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Elizabeth M. Hickey, daughter of James W. 
Murphy, and Edward D. Murphy and Walter 
D. Murphy, sons of James W. Murphy, an 
Official Reporter of Debates and Proceedings 
of the United States Senate at the time of 
his death, a sum to each equal to four 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 





ILLYENE MARDEN, VERA DAVIS, RAY 
McGUIGAN, AND ART McGUIGAN 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 313) to pay 
a gratuity to Illyene Marden, Vera Davis, 
Ray McGuigan, and Art McGuigan, 
which was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Illyene Marden and Vera Davis, nieces of 
John J. Kenney, and Ray McGuigan and Art 
McGuigan, nephews of John J. Kenney, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum to each equal to two months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 





MARY A. RUESCH 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 314) to pay a 
gratuity to Mary A. Ruesch, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mary A. Ruesch, sister of Belva M. Ratchford, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of 
her death, a sum equal to seven months’ 
compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 





ELLA JOHNSON 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 315) to 
pay a gratuity to Ella Johnson, which 
was placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Fila Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, an 
employee of the Architect of the Capitol as- 
signed to duty in the Senate Office Buildings 
at the time of his death, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fun- 
eral expenses and all other allowances. 








CONNIE YOUNG 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 316) to pay 
a gratuity to Connie Young, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Connie Young, widow of Charlie A. Young, 
an employee of the Architect of the Capitol 
assigned to duty in the Senate Office Build- 
ings at the time of his death, a sum equal 
to six months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive 
of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 





MARY NELL SISSON 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 317) to pay 
a gratuity to Mary Nell Sisson, which 
was placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mary Nell Sisson, widow of W. D. Sisson, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to three months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 





PRINTING OF 61ST ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 318) to print 
the 61st annual report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution for the year ended April 
1, 1958, as a Senate document, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the sixty-first annual re- 
port of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1958, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 





PRINTING OF 62D ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 
Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 

Rules and Administration, reported an 

original resolution (S. Res. 319) to print 

the 62d Annual Report of the National 

Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 

ican Revolution for the year ended April 
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1, 1959, as a Senate document, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sixty-second Annual 
Report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
endec April 1, 1959, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT A RE- 
VISED EDITION OF THE “ELEC- 
TION LAW GUIDEBOOK” 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 320) to au- 
thorize the printing of a revised edition 
of the “Election Law Guidebook,” which 
was placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That a revised edition of Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 97 of the Eighty- 
fifth Congress, entitled “Election Law Guide- 
book,” be printed as a Senate document. 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES— 
FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVEN- 
TORIES 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, as chairman of the Joint Commit- 

tee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 











eral Expenditures, I submit a report on 
Federal stockpile inventories as of March 
1960. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, MARCH 1960 
INTRODUCTION 


This is the fourth in a series of monthly 
reports on Federal stockpile inventories un- 
der the Department of Agriculture, General 
Services Administration, and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. It is for the 
month of March 1960. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reducticn of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the agencies 
involved. 

The three agencies reported that as of 
March 1, 1960, the cost value of materials 
in their stockpile inventories totaled 
$15,638,231,000 and as of March 31, 1960, 
they totaled $15,603,074,000, a net decrease 
of $35,157,000 reflecting acquisitions, dis- 
posals, adjustments, etc., during the month. 

Different units of measure make it impos- 
sible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2, and 3, but the cost value figures 
are summarized by agency and program as 
follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories 


[In thousands] 





Agency and program 


Department of Agriculture: 
Price support program: 


Agricultural commodities__.__.......-..-....-.-. 
modities—strategic and critical materials_......- 


ce support program................... 
mction Act program... .................<0+ 


Exchange com: 


Total, 
Defense Pr 


Total, Department of Agriculture................... 


General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials: 


Pe eels 
Federal Facilities Corporation, tin inventory --..- 
Defense Production Act program.._-.-........... 


Supplemental stockpile 


Supplemental aeaedle inventory in transit__..... 

Total, General Services Administration........- 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: Civil defense stockpile-....-.- 
Cre NNN hin 8k. cision knee ew eennncimematens 





6, 193, 619 
9, 






8, 402, 218 
171, 962 
15, 603, 074 












Detailed tables in this report show opening 
inventories at the beginning of the month 
in quantity and cost, transactions during 
the month, and the closing inventories at 
the end of the month. Each inventory is 
shown by commodity except the national 
stockpile, for which commodity detailed is 
classified. 

Pertinent information and explanation 
are set forth in notes accompanying the re- 
spective tables. Statutory authority and 


program descriptions are shown in the ap- 
pendix to the report. 

The inventories covered by the report are 
tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price support pro- 
gram inventories under Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 


Department of Agriculture, 


March 1960: Including agricultural commod- 
ities, strategic and critical materials acquired 
by exchange or barter, and special acquisi- 
tions under the Defense Production Act. 

Table 2: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories under General Services Adminis- 
tration, March 1960: Including materials in 
the national stockpile, Federal Facilities 
Corporation tin inventory, Defense Produc- 
tion Act purchase program, the supplemental 
stockpile of materials acquired by exchange 
or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., 
and inventory in transit from Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table 3: Civil defense stockpile inventory 
under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, March 1960. 
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TaBLE 1.—Agricultural price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of os gener March 1960: 


Including agricultural comm 
Defense Production Act 


The Department of culture defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and comm: : Lists each in the form in which it exists when 
extended support, and in some instances in a form to which the supported commodity 
is processed or converted to increase marketability. The commodities are grou 
under the appropriate statutory subclassifications as “‘ Basic,”’ “‘ Designated nonbasic,”’ 


“ Other nonbasic,”’ and “ Ex e,”” 
Unit of measure: The applicable unit used in the accounting records and reports of 
the Corporation. 


Inventory, beginning of month: Quantity: In number of units. Cost value: All 
inventories are recorded in the accounts at cost. ‘‘Cost value’”’ is comprised of the 
initial cost of the commodity plus yay handling, transportation, and accessorial 
expenses or acerued up to the date of reporting. The initial cost of inventories 
acquired Coney of collateral securing loans is the unpaid balance of the notes plus 
storage asl other charges advanced, any equities due or paid to producers on ware- 
house-stored collateral we Public Law 35-835, and beginning with 1959 crop produc- 
tion, the Cor tion not make equity payments to borrowers on unredeemed 
price support loan collateral, title to which it — on or after maturity of the loans), 
and the net value of any quantity or Dy fferences determined upon delivery of 
farm-stored collateral. Amounts paid to len agencies participating in the loan 
program for crop years prior to 1958 were recorded as a part of inventory cost. 

Adjustments: Warehouse settlements, exchan; and transfers (net): Warehouse 
settlements include the net differences in quantity and/or value represented by the 
net of overdeliveries, premiums, underdeliveries, and nts arising from move- 
ment of commodities. Exchanges represent the net change in quantity and/or value 
for inventories exchanged or in process of ex . On completed exchanges, the 
change in value represents differentials due to location, quality, and quantity. Un- 
processed commodities removed from inventory for conversion or processing (on a 


ities, strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter, and specia 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


acquisitions under the 


contractual or fee basis and excluding conditional sales) are included as a reduction of 
inventory. Processed commodities acquired as a result of this conversion or processing 
are included as an addition to inventory. 

Acquisitions: As reflected in accounting records and reports; and includes com- 
modities acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans, commodities purchased 
under terms of purchase agreements, commodities purchased directly from producers 
or rs asja part of the support operation but not under purchase agreements; 
and processed commodities uired by purchases which offset conditional sales of 
un commodities from inventory. The cost value of acquisitions is described 
under the explanation of the cost value of inventory. 

Carrying charges added to investment after acquisition: Total costs of storage, 
handling, jon, and other accessorial expenses incurred during the month. 

Disposals: As reflected in accounting records and reports. Inventory transactions 
generally are recorded on the basis of transfer of title. Disposition commitments are 
not reflected in the accounts. Cost value: ao eer ye acquisition value plus applicable 
amount of carrying charges. The amount of cost allocated to commodities removed 
from inventory is determined with the view of retaining in the inventory accounts 
the cost of commodities remaining on hand. The cost allocated to commodities 
removed from price support inventory is generally computed on the basis of average 
unit cost of the commodity reflected in the inventory accounts for the applicable crop 
year and general storage location. In the case of commodities generally stored com- 
mingled (e.g., bulk oe and bulk oils) the crop year is determined on the first-in, 
first-out basis. In the case of commodities stored in identified lots, the crop year is 
determined by lot identification. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


{In thousands] 


Inventory, beginning 








Program and commodity Unit of measure 


Price support program: 
A cultural commodities: 
asic commodities: 
Corn. 







Cornmeal 

Cotton, extra long staple._..........-- 
Cotton, upland 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock __.-......-.-.. 
Peanuts, shelled 
i odie werciomsicatcninmstibiom 
tee ew di miscannamsipeinemned d 
IL ii aiitbiahaip et niicnacmnsinammmeieaiisivis 


SeSSees 


8 
a 


E 






ae idk 2h. nnn 5 cece 


Designated nonbasic commodities: 


Total, designated nonbasic com- j_......_.........-}_....._.... 
modities. 





Other nonbasic commodities: 
edible 


Total, agricultural commodities.....j..........-.......].......-... 


E commodities: 2 Strategic and 
cri materials: ? 





Aluminum oxide, abrasive, crude__...| Pound.........- 450 
| BEER SIRE EEE CRY “RRS 580 
ert ieectectbannéelsare.ORsccnncccece 796 
Asbestos, Deities cittbininn insite tek Da momariiototand 040 
Aided tiie nimiarinarenne inns ai Dnecsonneoe 165 
a Rela ene acne ermncae annie! I ast itgnagteitl ae detain satiate neil 
Beryllium copper master alloy... ..-...|.....do_.......... 455 
SA iiatdehiitdessndeadsmecasore Se 1,000 
I en cs coasesnanee Bc cnnnecen 277 
Chrome ore, chemical grade...........|..... amnesia 151, 344 
Chrome ore, refractory grade..........|..... OEE 11, 812 
Chrome ore, Turkish, metallurgical. ..|..... Boone wanton 46, a 
Colemanite, Turkish boron minerals. .|-....do.....------ 491 
cS MIT ~ 


See footnotes at end of table. 









of month, Mar. 1, 1960 


















Transactions during the month 
Inventory, end of 
month, Mar. 31, 1960 










Carrying 
charges 
added to 


Adjustments Acquisitions 


invest- 
ment Cost 
after value 
acqui- 


sition 






































—$356 | $12, 850 $28, 752 906 
s mipehabacumi 2, 493 =i OS bicnicabaicck. 
licieaatiteslibataesecaalhacieaesiaecei aunt I tiiscaend 60 54 15, 361 
7,720 | 1,650 53, 615 5,559 | 972, 631 
6, 962 456 628} 91,165 8, 692 
483 108 1,155 71,883 | 11,713 
—1 259 6, 125 2,863 | 31,062 
22, 098 292 6, 138 5, 891 , 898 
1, 129 2 2; 625 2,041 1, 416 
5,297 | 18,138 , 589 | 1,074, 490 | 2, 821° 524 

9, 966 —3 9, 963 60 

55,791 | 33,774 |...-...-- | ees 6, 039, 671 
93 | 1,263 2, 791 395 
6] 7,266 1, 461 718, 874 
Attia od eit cia niaeadincasnliinl 37 50 131 
255 4, 185 25, 915 
Sacer a 147 1, 802 4, 168 
710 3, 822 24; 942 
ae Sl Rectuc teaminticecaiantie 
4i4 2, 340 10, 308 
56 125 3, 667 
chal otal 16 319 5, 157 
10, 164 |..-....-- OE bic dated 865, 557 
Pes Se () 1, 161 
19 16 20 
OP Bisisststhn Ache d 6, 727 
ls scataeead Re aicieest nadie 
138 4,074 20, 406 
i. 4,093 28, 314 
44,118 |_....__- SOI Bic cenieniinie 6, 933, 542 
on ciliated 903 2, 689 
, sh dod Mong she ataueee 800 185 
ss acenietlipnnesiset A AIOUII res te Ria tdeca be eaerass 796 610 
i kha ee ee pers 040 665 
BLA 28 | 1, 763,174 10, 808 
SA ceaaeRE MIR a 260 546 
lt ienamend =$ 734 1, 468 
ee A 1, 084 2, 636 
iin heshaiate tibiae wat tasth concics lon asocedmccccc 277 350 
Sect etil Dl aiddicde ned ee 1, 576 
ead See tl ants Bie crehkelia renal 11 160 
LAA naELIARGE ~ ST, ccinse Tn arescediie ccese 46, 972 1, 234 
s piidateidewtdon | A 4 1, 319 1, 270 
le neallanas S Be~aaad 2 11,491 299 
OF Wcgcitetnalédcidicinves detea chia 123 87 
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TaBLe 1.—Agricultural price ort program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, March 1960: 
Including agricultural commodities, strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or ba » and apiviel diogulaiiiene under the 
Defense Production Act—Continued ‘ie Be 











Inventory, end of 


Inventory, 
month, Mar. 31, 1960 


of month, Mar. 1, 1960 





Adjustments 






Program and commodity Unit of measure 





Cost Quan-| Cost 
value tity | value 











—<—_ | | | — |] 





Price su rogram—Continued 
ee eae, ete.—Continued 








NN sa Seon he eeatocaanines Ce asco” 1 “See oe o-s 992 
Ferrochrome, high carbon.-..-...----- (ie, !UlU CL ll ee ee 92, 678 
Ferrochrome, low carbon...--.--------]----~ MiGcccutsegee Te Rinndtich ghanwscnes 37, 180 
RINE 6.0 o ose choo ws -anccsecireoee ie Sconcowdans DBs ial aan smnies Enger aseesiem aia caerenaaie 1, 492 
Fluorspar, acid ec nncacaabonee et el "eae «REE Ben SSR 36, 322 
Fluorspar, metallurgical grade. --.....]...-- Io seeccertoeconcn. eal... 0 a lei Eve xcrieeh od oeoey seca ihcnacg aga 65, 057 
DN sewanks cs diadedkreebennccannda milous iaanccowbaky- MT (AMI 4-9-2) 2c xnsc Poe nnn hanna 10, 047 
Manganese ore, chemical ed Pe ic eepethins ss 3 ih ninknnkcnnninhclupanoclinnlons 4admaies chloe secu hence 49, 852 
Manganese ore, metallurgical grade-_- -~|-.--- . eee oe 442, 322 
Manganese ore, natural, batte 37, 435 
ee 44 
aa 91 
Silicon carbide- 15, 762 
Thorium nitrate- 1, 630 
Teed 7, 610 
EE RPO iawwtecatescascecostabhans 1, 500 
Si btdaint natedinacentnukascnnncndumstantes 2, 851 
‘Total, strategicand critical materials. |........-----0<---<--]----<-<----] TRE4..2-.20)----.-.-]....-----5. 35, 0. 306 |....--cneb, See ee 
Total price support program: . .......[-.......-.........]-....--.-.-} 7, 8G, Gge.1........] +9086 |_........-) IO G | 46 408 1-58) 2 GR 
Tee Preaeeen At venders: Cotten; | Bale. 25 ccesneh Pd ip Benen a dnehe~ ~~ oon) k c+ fmeliveesnfduansacs.lanseweseeee @) 
American-Egyptian. 
Tel, Depertment of Agricuiture......|...~ 1. -.2<---<.-2)-<.---5----} 7,080, OS }....-5-21., FON |.........7 Se 1) OO oe ee ene 
1 Less than 500. NorTe.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


2See appendix, P. 14, for notes relating to reporting of strategic and critical 
materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


TABLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, March 1960: Including materials in the 
national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from Commodity Credit Corporation 


to the supplemental stockpile 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The General Services Administration defines the content of the columns as follows: hein: For the National Stockpile and Defense Production Act acquisitions 
Program and commodity: Identifies the program and the mineruls, metals, fibers, include open market purchases at contract prices; intradepartmental transfers at market 
and oils acquired under the program. or v4 value at time of transfer; transportation to first permanent storage location; 
Unit of measure: The standard weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and and eficiating and processing cost in upgrading materials. For the supplemental 
oils determined to be the stockpile unit of measure. stockpile acquisitions include the market value or CCC’s acquisition cost whichever 
Inventory, ne month: Opening inventory represents quantity and cost of isthe lower at time of transfer from CCC. 
material in st at the beginning of the accounting period. Disposals: Cost of disposals are calculated at the average unit price of inventory at 
Adjustments: Represents increases (+-) or decreases (—) of material in inventory timeofremovalfrom inventory. For the national stockpile inventory d consist 
other than increases from acquisitions or decreases from disposals. Decreases occur of sale of materials that by their nature would deteriorate if held in storage for lengths 
from theft, loss incurred while in transit to stockpile location, repacking from one type of time; and, sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the 
of container to another, beneficiation of a low-grade material to a higher grade, and needs of Government. For the Defense Production Act inventory disposals consist 
the removal of material for —_ and testing purposes. Increases occur from return of sale of materials that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the needs of 
of material previously removed for sampling an purposes and from quantities Government. 
received at storage locations in excess of quantities billed by the contractor. A new Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory represents quantity and cost of material 
chemical — of the materials may cause an increase or decrease where the weights in storage at the end of the accounting period. 
are based on chemical and moisture content. Increases or decreases are also made from 
findings of audits of inventory and accounting records. 


[In thousands] 







Transactions during the month 





Inventory, end of 


Inventory, beginning of 
month, Mar. 31, 1960 


month, Mar. 1, 1960 












Unit of measure Adjustments 





Program and commodity 




















National stockpile total (classified detail omitted) ..|............-.----]---.--.-.---] $6, 193, 619 |_-.-...-.|-+-$2, 742 |-.....---] $839 |_......-.] $9,077 |__..---.-- 

Fuworel Fadiities Corporation: ‘Total, tin............] Teng tems.c.050ch: ET, GID En ncn cBicncssi tb peck asealstoteeeteiccaseoehbaan 

Defense Production Act: 

NE cic ntnandcciscnycascéssscéusncevanceh Gens CNesecKed 716 
Asbestos, chrysotile Th) A ochcscgenEtunus one ghnneaaamaunabes 2, 103 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type 1,370 18, 168 
WO saint cn ccc caciwedciddesonsstssbbincesyesty Ge Meno diend 2 1, 005 
Sieumibe; mabdiimegeed probe. quent diy ton at ett.) a 29, 032 
mite, metallur, We cccccnpeeccccccal SEO UE Occ ck I eciiewerticcceetees-~ 1S a Oa tee 

ee. Se Se) | GW 1 ccc] | 2 a. ae 49, 049 
SNRs s ccdhinasctacatuncecasestesusennhahedasebasaeiienand Se 6 beccckccces “ORE BE Ee Bietenechi ceca 50, 463 
SS a eee ge SG. PEE Pt wenn cesincduccccchincnetusuecsendanlieenseeinened 75, 608 
UNO sw iicticicnnencnst corcunsccasbin cckepenn ee eiaaaemeees SEF © RB Ricccctachickewcnn bcs nc cseenncdc Specocsonaeaneee 10, 676 
Yeceapas, CENT SERED. nsnitpnannsmnaeinniiinesniiaa MON FR Bicccwtcenciefiosntineesdiaieilfesincimmessichelel ities dtreonacte te neisdeaainiiletdnnalaDs 1, 394 
oo i SNORE cccipaaninicninvns oamiemmaaic hort ton. -..... i! is cg gsc ei clic selshngsa ean 2 bo 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic dioxide.--| Short dry ton_-- 4 Ls cecealh aualisdinlcncasas ie tgeaniimeche santero 2, 524 
Manganese, metallurgical grade..........------|----- +s inallateamre 2,981} 169,905 |---------|--- 2a 171, 042 
Mica, muscovite block, strained and better....| Pound-......... Qe 4. - WE Bhtncesecbenctsenee 31, 169 
PEN, GION TN oan scck ccc ccitcnnmemtncin sed icaaiaes [ae ieseaced ER WI tcakasitneancsna 548 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—, ee renee een See nes Ces Sea ee Sel eee Taguig antriok & Oe 
national , Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stockpile 
of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transtt from Commodity Credit Corporation 
to the seppiemeaatel stock pile—Continued 


{In thousands] 








Transactions during the month 
Inventory, end of 
month, Mar. 31, 1960 


Disposals 





Quan- | Cost | Quan- 
tity value tity 


































Tea, oe BreGartien Act... ........-]--- 22. fnn ne. nates SE Tonsstagegl, “WN Iocecccocal Sty UG U--2.c-eee PU i cadet at 
Supplemental stockpile:* 

Aluminum oxide, fused, crude.............-...| Short ton......- 12, 784 12, 784 
ad do 3,.973 3, 973 
enna 3, 499 3, 499 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type._---------- 26, 871 28, 656 
Bauxite, metal grade, Surinam type 6, 846 475 7, 300 
Beryl _...-..----------------------------------- 14, 268 7 14, 252 
Beste... ......-..... 2, 579 1,146 2, 579 
Cadmium. ---....-.----.--- 10, 287 6, 248 10, 479 
Chromite, chemical grade__ 11, 067 17 10, 855 
Chromite, metallurgical 162, 464 1,035 162, 172 
Chromite, refractory gr: 4, 382 153 4, 382 
OOREEE.... .--nene mene en nn anon enone enn n none nen 2, 169 1,077 2, 169 
ER iirinscnnceipcrrnonnnnccercecesansnen 1, 571 40 1, 740 
pin nebn anime apmnnennacntinn 190 34 190 
2 ete eee 6, 265 9 6, 262 
industrial; stones_._.-..-..._-.---.--| Carat. _.-.-..-.- 91, 823 7,010 91, 823 
janes  tnnmcenndipwnncnte aise 25, 145 445 24, 465 
Graphite, natural Ceylon, amorphous lump-...|----.d0_.....----- 341 1 341 
BE nattiseehneccenceswcencecerenensnnncnennat 5 Os cocencnn- 231 242 231 
Manganass, battery grads, natural _-.-_.-----] Short dry toa. “S200 "| “s3i8 

Manganese, battery i, NON. 0 cnn en antes > , 31 
Manganese, eee js IE Tsao etessicntiinilleenlsinth do. me ‘ a a 
=x , , , 55 
— 3, 397 16 3, 397 
584 584 
284 203 
457 5, 584 
799 8, 798 
1,099 
2, 427 
533 


a 
= 
= 





g. 


Lilie nnceb =n essinnitila Short ton....... @ enim ieee ll eked latex is ek csi hisses edited nsitsaehcienaie 
P 





.<) 
oe 
ESank 


eee = = ee eee nnn www wees ces ewencee=| VEER cn-eewen--) 8 8 & ABU 8 8 SB, ASU | - 222 ne fe nen enn Jo wn ono nf ee ewww |e coe ne oe = |e ee eee 








5 
1 
19 
25 
499 
60 
97 
ll 
1, 254 
2 
16 
Total, supplemental stockpile inventory in |..............-..-]---.-.---.-. 
transit. 
Total General Services Administration......_|..................[_...........] § 406, 688 |.........] +2, 150 [.........] 18, 154 [.........]| 24, 788 [_-.......- 


! Less than 500. Nore.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


2 See 1 notes to of d critical materials 
cunt tne. oe eae reporting of strategic and cr 
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TABLE 3.—Civil defense stockpile inventory under the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, March 1960 
EXPLAVYATORY NOTES 


— Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization defines the content of the columns 
as follows: 

Commodity: Composite groups of many different items. 

Unit of measure: Shown only for engineering supply units and hospital functional 
units; not feasible by other composite groups. 

Inventory-quantity: Shown only for two items, — agg engineering supply units 
and civil defense emergency hospital functional units. It is not feasible to furnish 
quantity figures on the other commodity groups because they are composite groups 
of many different items. To report quantities, it would be necessary to list several 
hundred different items. 

Inventory-cost value: The dollar value figures on commodities in the civil defense 
stockpile inventory reflect essentially the actual costs of the commodities. No trans- 

rtation, delivery, or storage costs are included. However, these statements should 

qualified by the fact that the total inventory includes Government excess 
property items valued at over $2 million (a little more than 1 percént of the total), 
which were acquired by Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization at little or no cost. 


These materials are received into the inventory on one of three value bases: Items 
similar or identical to items purchased in the open market for stockpile purposes are 
accepted at the av e unit cost for similar items purchased; the remaining items are 
accepted at a current value, if such has been determined, or at the original acquisi- 
tion cost to the Federal Government, if a current fair value has not been determined. 

Adjustments: Represents inventory pricing adjustments resulting from recaleula- 
tion of fixed average unit prices, transfers of commodities from one composite group 
to another, etc., during the month. 

Acquisitions: Materials placed in inventory during the month, including return to 
inventory of items previously released from inventory for reworking, etc. Value 
stated in terms of actual costs of the commodities. 

Disposals: Materials removed from inventory d the month, including items 
released from inventory for reworking, etc. Value stated in terms of average unit costs. 

Inventory at end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month 


have been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


[In thousands] 


TERR Wea Giiey,, apenas C00 fe on a ae ee 
month, Mar. 1, 1960 















Transactions during the month 
Inventory, end of 
month, Mar. 31, 1960 


Adjustments Acquisitions 








Commodity Unit of measure 
Quantity | Cost value} Quan- Cost Quan- Cost Quan- Cost 
tity value tity value tity value 
Engineering stockpile (engine generators, pumps, | 10-mile units_-_- @  “*| “Qe @eT .... to eae. a Sa eae ee $6, 806 
chlorinators, purifiers, pipe and fittings). 
Medical bulk stocks and associated items at |.-....----...----.]------------ SEBE own neg =) Se aionske 103, 167 
OCDM locations. 
ee re ne INIT SNORT ccc mecmsionncmacecmes| —, SEM Docent oeraplewnangieghocsssnapaltenceecediossiea ey 4, 427 
CE ee EEE CUNNING. soe ns So oe oc Senmmtnwnnsalecnscckonscal | | Dp pacosanennl | OE [o00552s chided <a aneenene 856 
ee me NI. cn, sisi. . nau adatinds senfabacdvnwabas eae 5, 926 
Civil defense ane hospital functional costs. _| each. --..--.---- Se OR OD iiae cache. cae] - kan tese tte shonieaeieda 38, 506 
SROPPNREDNTNG WHNEEN TOT MIEN 5 6... Seine accdanne----- 20550 - nfo nscee cnc] «RET di eon ceca +, OE |<< aniguaeel nein <n iene 12, 273 
COs. 22 a ee 171, 962 


Total, civil defense stockpile___._......._--]------ 


1 Less than 500. 


2 Includes adjustment necessitated by price reevaluation. 


3 Inventory write-off (certificate of destruction). 


APPENDIX 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION 
The price support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), which 
includes the National Wool Act of 1954, the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 and with respect to 
certain types of tobacco, in conformity with 
the act of July 28, 1945, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1812). Under the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
price support is mandatory for the basic 
commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco—and specific nonbasic 
commodities; namely, tung nuts, honey, 
milk, butterfat, and the products of milk 
and butterfat. Under the Agricultural Act 
of 1958, as producers of corn voted in favor 
of the new price-support program for corn 
authorized by that act, price support is man- 
datory for barley, oats, rye, and grain sor- 
ghums. Price support for wool and mohair 
is mandatory under the National Wool Act 
of 1954, through the marketing year ending 
March 31, 1962. Price support for other non- 
basic agricultural commodities is discretion- 
ary except that whenever the price of either 
cottonseed or soybeans is supported, the price 
of the other must be supported at such level 
as the Secretary determines will cause them 
to compete on equal terms on the market. 
This program may also include operations to 
remove and dispose of or aid in the removal 
or disposition of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
at levels not in excess of permissible price- 
support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool and 
mohair, through incentive payments based 
on marketings. The producer’s commodities 
serve as collateral for price-support loans. 
With limited exceptions, price-support loans 











4 Granted to States and to other Federal agencies. 
Note.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


are nonrecourse and the Corporation looks 
only to the pledged or mortgaged collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agree- 
ments generally are available during the 
same period that loans are available. By 
signing a purchase agreement, a producer 
receives an option to sell to the Corporation 
any quantity of the commodity which he 
may elect within the maximum specified in 
the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements for 
price-support loans. The largest part of the 
commodity acquisitions under the program 
result from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1691), title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, the act of August 
19, 1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat 
flour, and the act of September 21, 1959, 
with regard to sales of livestock feed in 
emergency areas. 

Defense Production Act program 


The programs authorized by and certified 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act are 
administered and operated through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

All present and past programs involve the 
acquisition and disposition of agricultural 
commodities or products thereof. Commod- 
ities acquired are entered in and maintained 
through the inventory accounts of the 
Corporation. As the commodities are dis- 
posed of, the realized gains or losses are 
recorded by CCC as a receivable against the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Administrative ex- 





penses of the Corporation are recorded in this 
receivable; and interest is computed monthly 
on the total amount of CCC’s investment at 
the same rate per annum as that paid by the 
Corporation on its borrowings from the 
Treasury. 

The net total of realized gains and losses, 
CCC’s administrative expenses, and CCOC’s 
interest expense represented a payable item 
under the revolving fund. 

The recording of realized gains or losses 
represents a cash basis, inasmuch as the 
amounts recorded represent the net results of 
actual dispositions. Values of inventories on 
hand at reporting date are not included in 
these fund accounts and therefore allow- 
ances for losses are not included. Admin- 
istrative and interest expenses are account- 
ed for on an accrual basis. All values are at 
cost. 

When a program is completed, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture secures funds by issuing 
interest-bearing notes to the Treasury and 
reimburses CCC. Interest on the notes issued 
by the Secretary is accrued monthly, com- 
pounded semi-annually, as an accrued liabil- 
ity of the revolving fund. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION—STRATEGIC 
AND CRITICAL MATERIALS STOCKPILING AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS 

1. National stockpile 
The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a na- 
tional stockpile of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. GSA is responsible for making pur- 
chases of strategic and critical materials and 
providing for their storage, security, and 
maintenance. These functions are performed 
in accordance with directives issued by the 

Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 

Mobilization. The act also provides for the 

transfer from other Government agencies of 

strategic and critical materials which are 
excess to the needs of such other agencies 
and are required to meet the stockpile ob- 
jectives established by OCDM. In addition, 
GSA, is responsible for disposing of those 
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strategic and critical materials which OCDM 
determines to be no longer needed for stock- 
pile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and published 
in the Federal Register of December 19, 1959 
(24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this order re- 
late also to Defense Production Act inven- 
tories. 


2. Tin received from Federal Facilities 
Corporation 


Public Law 608, 84th Congress (50 U.S.C. 
98 note), provided, among other things, for 
the continuation of operation of the Gov- 
ernment-owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., from June 30, 1956, until January 31, 
1957. It provided also that all tin acquired 
by the Federal Facilities Corporation by rea- 
son of such extension should be transferred 
to GSA. 

3. Defense Production Act 

Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, GSA is 
authorized to make purchases of or commit- 
ments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other materials, for Government use or re- 
sale, in order to expand productive capacity 
and supply, and also to store the materials 
acquired as a: result of such purchases or 
commitments. Such functions are carried 
out in accordance with programs certified 
by the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 


4. Supplemental stockpile 


As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OCDM (32A CF.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) 
GSA is responsible for the maintenance and 
storage of materials placed in the supple- 
mental stockpile. Section 206 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides 
that strategic and other materials acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation as a 
result of barter or exchange of agricultural 
products, unless acquired for the national 
stockpile or for other purposes, shall be 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile 
established by section 104(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition 
to the materials which have been or may be 
so acquired, the materials obtained under 
the programs established pursuant to the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), 
which terminated December 31, 1958, have 
been transferred to the supplemental stock- 
pile, as authorized by the provisions of said 
Production and Purchase Act. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION— 
CIVIL DEFENSE STOCKPILE PROGRAM 


This stockpiling program, under authori- 
zation of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, sec- 
tion 201(h), is designed to provide some of 
the most essential] medical and engineering 
supplies for emergency use in event of enemy 
attack. Materials and equipment not nor- 
mally available or not present in the quan- 
tities needed to with such conditions 
are stockpiled at strategic locations. The 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
stockpile procured to date including medical 
supplies, emergency engineering equipment, 
and radiological instruments is stored and 
maintained in a nationwide warehouse sys- 
tem consisting of medical and general storage 
facilities. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES RELATING TO THE REPORT- 
ING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS AC< 
QUIRED BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
Surplus agricultural commodities in the 

Commodity Credit Corporation’s price-sup- 

port inventory may be exchanged or bar- 

tered for strategic and critical materials 
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under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), 
and other basic legislation including the CCC 
Charter Act, as amended, the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, and the Agricultural Act of 
1956. 

Except for small anrounts which may go to 
the national stockpile, the strategic and crit- 
ical materials acquired by Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the barter program are 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile. 

Direct appropriations reimburse Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for materials so trans- 
ferred from the price-support inventory. 

The General Services Administration is 
charged with the custody and management 
of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting agency when 
title to these bartered materials is placed 
in the supplemental stockpile. 

For purposes of this report, strategic and 
critical materials acquired by barter may ap- 
pear in three inventories, reflecting the stages 
of the transfer of title. 

1. The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration still has title, prior to transfer to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration re- 
ports, those which have been transferred from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation exchange 
inventory in two : 

A. Materials for which title is “in transit” 
from Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
supplemental stockpile. 

B. Materials for which title has passed to 
the supplemental stockpile. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of materials in nine Fed- 
eral stockpile inventories as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, General Services 
Administration and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, on March 31, 1960, 
totaled $15,603,074,000. March activity in 
these stockpiles resulted in a net reduction 
of $35,157,000. 

The net change in these stockpile inven- 
tories reflects acquisitions, disposals and ad- 
justments. The March activity and the end- 
of-the-month totals are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

[In thousands] 






Cost value, March 
1960 


Inventories by agency and 
Di 


rogram Total, 
end of 
month 
Department of a 
a ees 
—* [rel comunodl- 
Liki a ce Sniinalegieindh agen $6, 933, 542 
2. eee strategic, and 
critical materials __-.-- 95, 349 
on pricesupport 
2 dacteaben 7, 028, 891 


Total, Department 
of Agriculture. -_- 

General Services Administration— 
Strategic and critical materials: 
4. National stockpile__-..--.-- 

5. ay Facilities Corpora- 


6, 188, 123 


nm, tin inventory - _-.----}--.---.-.- 9, 519 
6. D eens Production Act 
sastiniatethinienmmuiancets 1, 450, 833 
7 supp emental stockpile___-- 693, 546 
8. Supplemental stockpile in- 
ventory in transit __......}-----..--. 60, 196 
Total, Genera! Services 
Administration ___.-.- 8, 402, 218 
ee = Civil and Defense Mobil- 
= ‘Civil defense stockpile__...- 171, 962 
Grand total__............ "85, 157 | 157 | 15, 603, 074 





These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies involved as compiled by the 
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Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Major net decreases in cost value during 
the month were reported as follows: $44 
million in cotton, $22 million in wheat, and 
$16.5 million in corn. 

These decreases were partially offset by 
major net increases including: $20 million 
in milk and butterfat, $12 million in alumi- 
= and aluminum ores, and $10 million in 

ce. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Of 23 agricultural commodities in Com- 
modity Credit’s $6.9 billion price support 
inventory on March 31, 1960, those leading 
in cost value include: 

Wheat, with 1.1 billion bushels at a cost 
of $2.8 billion; 

Corn, with 1.2 billion bushels at a cost of 
$2.1 billion; and 

Cotton, with more than 5.6 million bales 
at a cost of $988 million. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Strategic and critical materials are shown 
in 6 inventories totaling $8.5 billion, in- 
cluding the $6.2 billion national stockpile for 
which itemized detail is classified. Com- 
bined figures from the other five inventories 
show materials (in all grades and forms) 
leading in cost value as follows: 

Aluminum, bauxite, etc., with 5.8 million 
tons at a cost of $454 million; tungsten, 
with 84 million pounds at a cost of $341 
million, and manganese and manganese ores, 
with 4.4 million tons at a cost of $292 mil- 
lion, 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

The civil defense stockpile is shown in 
seven composite groups totaling $172 million. 
Nearly 63 percent is in medical bulk stocks 
valued at $108 million. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the nominations of 94 officers 
for temporary and permanent appoint- 
ment to brigadier and major general in 
the Air Force. I ask that these names 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations placed on the Exec- 
utive Calendar are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. Landry, and sundry 
other officers, for temporary and permanent 
appointment in the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably a total of 2,301 
nominations in the Army and Air Force 
in the grade of major and below. All 
of these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. In order 
to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Vice President’s desk, for the infor- 
mation of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Arthur C. Aho, Jr., and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Air Force, 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 


i 
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unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. CHAvEZ, and Mr. 


HRvsKA): 

§.3524. A bill to provide for a Commis- 
sion on Presidential Office Space; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

8.3525. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the ex- 
clusion, in computing the average monthly 
wage of certain veterans, of certain periods 
during which they were on active duty with 
the Armed Forces of the United States; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

§S.3526. A bill for the relief of Rene Tibi 
and Emile Jarmon Tibi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8.3527. A bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18 of the United States Code for the 
protection of members, officers, and employ- 
ees of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

8.3528. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to provide the 
Federal Communications Commission with 
certain additional authority in enforcing the 
provisions of such act; and 

8.3529. A bill to amend Sec. 302(e) of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 747), 
to establish the wartime relationships be- 
tween the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
Department of Defense; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 3530. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to maintein records of fraudulent 
and other unethical business practices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatrnc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

Mr. FONG: 

8.3581. A bill for the relief of Ok Soon 

Choi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 3532. A bill to provide for the striking 

of medal in commemoration of Century 21 
tion to be held in Seattle, Wash.; to 

the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

8. 3533. A bill to protect farm and ranch 
operators certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation program 
against loss of acreage allotments; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3534. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument and provide an 
entrance road or roads thereto, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S.J. Res. 191. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 
ELIZABETH M. HICKEY, EDWARD D. 
MURPHY, AND WALTER D. MURPHY 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
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original resolution (S. Res. 312) to pay 
@ gratuity to Elizabeth M. Hickey, Ed- 
ward D. Murphy, and Walter D. Murphy, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 





ILLYENE MARDEN, VERA DAVIS, 
RAY McGUIGAN, AND ART McGUI- 
GAN 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules arid Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 313) to pay a 
gratuity to Illyene Marden, Vera Davis, 
Ray McGuigan, and Art McGuigan, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HAyYpEN, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 





MARY A. RUESCH 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 314) to pay 
a@ gratuity to Mary A. Ruesch, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HayDEN, un- 
der the heading “Reports of Commit- 
tees.””) 





ELLA JOHNSON 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 315) to pay 
@ gratuity to Ella Johnson, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HAyvDEN, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.”) 





CONNIE YOUNG 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 316) to pay 
a gratuity to Connie Young, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HayDEN, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 





MARY NELL SISSON 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 317) to pay 
a gratuity to Mary Nell Sisson, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Haypen, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.’’) 





PRINTING OF 61ST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 
Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 

Rules and Administration, reported an 

original resolution (8S. Res. 318) to print 

the 61st Annual Report of the National 


Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for the year ended April 
1, 1958, as a Senate document, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Haypen, which 
appears under the heading “‘Reports of 
Committees.”’) 





PRINTING OF 62D ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION AS A SENATE DOC- 
UMENT 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 319) to print 
the 62d Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for the year ended April 
1, 1959, as a Senate document, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HaypEen, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.” 





AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT A RE- 
VISED EDITION OF THE “ELEC- 
TION LAW GUIDEBOOK” 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 320) to au- 
thorize the printing of a revised edition 
of the “Election Law Guidebook,” which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Haypen, which 
appears under the heading “Report: of 
Committees.” 





COMMISSION ON PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for a Com- 
mission on Presidential Office Space. 
The bill is cosponsored by the Senator 
trom New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hrvusxal, 
who were members of the Advisory Com- 
mission which studied this problem in 
1957. The bill would authorize a Com- 
mission to initiate and carry out features 
of the program recommended by the Ad- 
visory Commission. 

Attention has again been called to 
the matter in the President’s message of 
May 3, which said: 

I add two proposals of special importance 
to future Presidents of the United States. 
First is provision of presidential office space. 
The Congress has met its own space re- 
quirements and those of the Supreme Court. 
Requirements for modern office facilities 
for the President, his staff, and the news 
media assigned to the White House are no 
less necessary and urgent. 


Mr. President, I am introducing the 
bill at this time and urging prompt con- 
sideration in the belief that this is the 
session of Congress which should take 
action. 

President Eisenhower, obviously, will 
not be in the Chief Executive’s Office to 
enjoy any space improvement. He has 
made this recommendation for more 
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usable office space as a result of his own 
experience of the need—and he wants 
his successors to have the benefit. More 
properly, perhaps, I should say that it 
is the Nation that will have the benefits, 
as the Study Commission found, which 
can flow from adequate and well-ar- 
ranged office space for the executive 
staff. 

It is also appropriate that action be 
taken now, so that any incoming Presi- 
dent, whoever he may be, will not be 
subject to any cheap criticism of seek- 
ing space for his own convenience. 

I hope the bill will receive early at- 
tention by the Committee on Public 
Works so that action can be completed 
in this session of the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3524) to provide for a 
Commission on Presidential Office 
Space, introduced by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota (for himself, Mr. CHavez, and 
Mr. Hruska), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 





AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE, RELATING TO PROTEC- 
TION OF MEMBERS, OFFICERS, 
AND EMPLOYEES OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for uppropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18 of the United States Code for the 
protection of members, officers, and em- 
Ployees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3527) to amend section 
1114 of title 18 of the United States Code 
for the protection of members, officers, 
and employees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, introduced by Mr, 
Macnvuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGNuson 
is as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration 20 
copies of a draft bill, together with a state- 
ment of justification therefor, which would 
amend section 1114 of title 18, United States 
Code, to protect members, officers, and em- 
ployees of the Commission against assault 
while engaged in the performance of their 
official duties. 

Your assistance in having this bill intro- 
duced would be greatly appreciated. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to protect the members, officers, and em- 
Pployees of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against assaults while engaged in or 
on account of the performance of their offi- 
cial duties. 

The present provisions of section 111 of 
title 18 of the United States Code make it 
a Federal crime to attack any person desig- 
nated in section 1114 of the same title while 
engaged in or on account of the performance 
of his duties. Those designated are Federal 
judges, U.S. attorneys, post office inspectors, 
officers and employees of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Bureau of Narcotics, 
the Secret Service, and certain other Federal 
officers and employees. The general intent 
of these sections is to create a strong deter- 
rent against physical attacks on persons ex- 

to them because of the nature of their 
Official duties and activities. Members, offi- 
cers, and employees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, however, are not covered 
therein. 

The proposed bill goes somewhat beyond 
the general tenor of section 1114 insofar 
as it would be made to apply to Commis- 
sion personnel. It would embrace all per- 
sons in the Commission and not just those 
whose activities are most likely to result 
in their being attacked. To restrict cov- 
erage in the bill by enumerating specific 
classes would be difficult and impractical. 
For example, the Bureau of Safety and Serv- 
ice has safety and service agents, safety 
supervisors, locomotive inspectors, and 
hours-of-service inspectors; the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers has district supervisors, safety 
inspectors, and rate agents; the Bureau of 
Inquiry and Compliance has special agents; 
the Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders has district supervisors; and the 
Bureau of Accounts, Cost Finding, and Valu- 
ation has accountants—all of whom regu- 
larly conduct inspections and investigations 
in the field. These job titles or classifica- 
tions are of course subject to change. If 
changed, the individuals affected might well 
be excluded from protection by any detailed 
and exclusive statutory designation of per- 
sons covered. 

The above-mentioned employees do not 
constitute an exhaustive list of the cate- 
gories of Commission personnel requiring 
Federal protection, for it is not only the 
“field employees” who are authorized to 
conduct inspections and _ investigations. 
Sections 12(1), 20(5), 220(d), 313(f), and 
412(d) of the Interstate Commerce Act au- 
thorize the Commission or any duly au- 
thorized special agent, accountant, or ex- 
aminer thereof to enter upon, to inspect and 
examine any and all lands, buildings, and 
equipment of carriers and other persons sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act and re- 
lated acts, and to inspect and copy any and 
all accounts, books, records, memorandums, 
correspondence, and other documents of 
carriers, and other persons subject to the act. 
By an order of the Commission dated March 
24, 1959, the duties of the following officers 
included those of special agent, accountant, 
or examiner with the corresponding author- 
ity to conduct inspection as described above: 

Directors and Assistant Directors of the 
Bureau of Accounts, Cost Finding, and Valu- 
ation, Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Bureau of Safety 
and Service, and Bureau of Water Carriers 
and Freight Forwarders. 

Moreover, at times, the members of the 
Commission as well as its permanent staff 
of hearing examiners conduct hearings in 
the field. These are generally not held in a 
courthouse, so that court officers are not 
present to maintain order and respect, It 
is conceivable that an assault might occur 
at such a hearing. 

The Commission’s need for protection is 
aptly illustrated by a recent occurrence in 
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Fort Worth, Tex. On March 8, 1960, one of 
the Commission’s district supervisors was 
investigating alleged illegal transportation 
from Houston to Fort Worth. In the process 
he called upon a consignee to obtain his 
shipping records for inspection. On return- 
ing the records the following day, he was 
assaulted by the irate consignee who ob- 
jected to this lawful inspection. A similar 
assault was made on a Commission super- 
visor investigating alleged illegal transpor- 
tation, again in Fort Worth, in March of 
1948. 

While these are the only instances of con- 
summated assaults, the activities of many of 
the Commission’s employees are performed 
under conditions where physical violence 
could occur. The following incident exempli- 
fies the explosive atmosphere which may sur- 
round Commission inspections and investi- 
gations. In February of 1958 a special agent 
of the Commission was investigating alleged 
false claims by a consignee against a rail- 
road for damage to his interstate shipment. 
The consignee had a local reputation for em- 
ploying “goon tactics” to achieve his ends. 
Furthermore, the claims adjuster for the 
railroad had reported to the special agent 
that the consignee had made considerable 
threats of physical violence in soliciting pay- 
ment of the claims. With this as a back- 
ground it was not unreasonable for the agent 
to believe that he, too, might be threatened 
or attacked by the consignee and his “goons.” 
He wasn’t—but he could have been. 

Enactment of this proposed amendment 
would remedy the existing situation under 
which the members, officers, and employees 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
performing their duties without the benefit 
of the deterrent protection against assaults 
afforded by Federal statute to certain other 
Federal officers and employees. 





ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY FOR FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 in order to provide the Federal 
Communications Commission with cer- 
tain additional authority in enforcing 
the provisions of such Act. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3528) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 in order to pro- 
vide the Federal Communications Com- 
mission with certain additional author- 
ity in enforcing the provisions of such 
Act, introduced by Mr. MacGnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGNuUsON 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1960. 

The VIcE PRESIDENT, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: The Federal 
Communications Commission has adopted as 
@ part of its legislative program proposed 
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nts which would amend the Com- 
munications Act to authorize the Commis- 


sion: 

(a) To suspend licenses or impose for- 
feitures in appropriate cases (47 U.S.C. 312, 
new 313, and renumber present 313-329); 


and 

(b) To issue temporary restraining orders 
in appropriate cases (proposed new section to 
Title 5 of the Communications Act, 47 
Us.cC.——). 

Attached are copies of our justification and 
proposed language to which we hope the 
Congress will give favorable attention. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has 
no objection to the submission of this 
material to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK W. Forp, 
Chairman. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR AMENDMENT TO THE COM- 
mMUNIcaTiIions Act To AUTHORIZE THE CoM- 
Mission To SUSPEND LICENSES OR IMPOSE 
FORFEITURES IN APPROPRIATE CASES 


The only sanctions presently available to 
the Commission, except in certain cases in- 
volving common carrier matters and licenses 
of ships radio stations, is revocation of the 
station license. This sanction is drastic. 
The revocation of a license to operate a 
broadcast station can have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the community it serves as well as 
upon the licensee of the station. 

The current problems which have recently 
come to light in broadcasting make it ap- 
parent that some less drastic but effectively 
deterring sanctions should be available to 
the Commission. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that the Communications Act be 
amended to authorize suspension of station 
licenses and construction permits. 

We would accomplish this by modifying 
section 312 of the Communications Act to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 312. (a) Any station license or con- 
struction permit may be revoked or sus- 
pended for a period not to exceed ninety 
days, and any such license or construction 

t may be revoked or suspended: 

“(1) for false statements knowingly made 
either in the application or in any statement 
of fact whch may be required pursuant to 
section 308; 

“(2) because of conditions coming to the 
attention of the Commission which would 
warrant it in refusing to grant a license or 
permit on an original application; 

“(3) for willful or repeated failure to op- 
erate substantially as set forth in the license; 

“(4) for willful or repeated violation of, 
or willful or repeated failure to observe, any 
provision of this Act or any rule or regula- 
tion of the Commission authorized by this 
Act or by a treaty ratified by the United 
States; 

“(5} for violation of or failure to observe 
any cease-and-desist order issued by the 
. Commission under this section. 

“(b) Where any person (1) has failed to 
operate substantially as set forth in a license, 
or (2) has violated or has failed to observe 
any of the provisions of this Act, or (3) has 
violated or failed to observe any rule or regu- 
lation of the Commission authorized by this 
Act or by a treaty ratified by the United 
States, the Commission may order such per- 
son to cease and desist from such action. 

“(c) Before revoking or suspending a 
license or a permit pursuant to subsection 
(a), or issuing a cease-and-desist order pur- 
suant to subsection (b), the Commission 
shall serve upon the licensee, ttee, or 
person involved, an order to show cause why 
an order of revocation or suspension or a 
cease-and-desist order should not be issued. 
Any such order to show cause shall contain 
a statement of the matters with respect to 
which the Commission is inquiring and shall 
call upon said licensee, permittee, or person 
to appear before the Commission at a time 
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and place stated in the order, but in no 
event less than thirty days after the receipt 
of such order, and give upon the 
matter specified therein; except that where 
safety of life or property is involved, the 
Commission may provide in the order for a 
shorter period. If after hearing, or a waiver 
thereof, the Commission determines that an 
order of revocation or suspension or a cease- 
and-desist order should issue, it shall issue 
such order, which shall include a statement 
of the findings of the Commission and the 
grounds and reasons therefor and specify 
the effective date of the order, and shall 
cause the same to be served on said licensee, 
permittee, or person. 

“(d) In any case where a hearing is con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions of this 
section, both the burden of proceeding with 
the introduction of evidence and burdens of 
proof shall be upon the Commission, 

“(e) The provisions of section 9(b) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act which apply 
with respect to the institution of any pro- 
ceeding for the revocation of a license or 
permit shall apply also with respect to the 
institution, under this section, of any pro- 
ceeding for the issuance of a cease-and-desist 
order.” 

The Commission is of the view that au- 
thority to impose a monetary forfeiture on 
broacast licensees would provide it with an 
effective tool in dealing with violations in 
situations where either revocation or sus- 
pension does not appear to be appropriate. 
The Commission has already submitted legis- 
lation to the Congress, designed to provide 
it with authority to impose forfeitures for 
violations in services other than broadcast- 
ing (S. 1737 approved by the Senate August 
21, 1959), so the proposal here submitted 
is limited only to permittees and licensees 
of broadcast stations. It is suggested that 
@ new section 313 be added to the Communi- 
cations Act to read as follows: 

“In any case where the licensee or per- 
mittee of a broadcast station has willfully or 
repeatedly failed to operate his station sub- 
stantially as set forth in his license; or has 
willfully or repeatedly violated or failed to 
observe any of the provisions of this Act or 
of any rule or regulation of this Commission 
authorized by this Act or by any treaty rati- 
fied by the United States; or has willfully or 
repeatedly violated or failed to observe any 
cease-and-desist orders issued by this Com- 
mission; the Commission may order such 
licensee or permittee to forfeit to the United 
State a sum not to exceed $1,000 for each day 
during which the Commissions finds that 
such violation or offense has occurred.” 

In order that the Commission might take 
advantage ot the procedures already estab- 
lished in the Communications Act for the 
collection of forfeitures, subsection 504(b) 
should be amended by deleting the words 
(parts II and III of) from the first line of 
that subsection. The addition of the new 
section would necessitate the renumbering 
of existing sections 313 through 329 as sec- 
tions 314 through 330. 

These modifications would give the Com- 
mission authority to suspend a license or a 
construction permit for a period of not more 
than 90 days or, in lieu thereof in appro- 
priate cases, to impose a forfeiture, payable 
to the Treasury of the United States, upon 
any licensee or permittee who deviates from 
the requirements of the Communications 
Act or any rule or regulation of the Com- 
mission. The proposal permits the Commis- 
sion to vary the severity of the forfeiture to 
suit the nature of the offense, except that 
the proposal does not permit a forfeiture to 
exceed $1,000 for a particular offense. The 
proposal affords any person against whom a 
forfeiture is levied an opportunity to request 
remission or mitigation of such forfeiture. 
If, after consideration of any applications 
for remission or mitigation, the forfeiture is 
not paid, it would be recoverable by civil 
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suit in an appropriate U.S. district court as 
provided in subsection 504(a) of the Com- 
munications Act. 


SUANCE OF TEMPORARY RESTRAINING ORDERS 
IN APPROPRIATE CASES 


Section 312 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, provides for the revoca- 
tion of a station license upon making certain 
findings after notice and opportunity for 
hearing. That section also provides that the 
Commission may, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, enter a cease-and-desist 
order against any person who (1) has failed 
to operate substantially as set forth in a 
license, or (2) has violated or failed to ob- 
serve any of the provisions of this act, or (3) 
has violated or failed to observe any rule or 
regulation of the Commission authorized by 
this act or by a treaty ratified by the United 
States. 

These sanctions are severe and the rights 
of the licensee are well protected by the 
hearing requirements of the act. In most 
cases this is as it should be; however, in 
some situations a more expeditious means 
of dealing with an undesirable situation ap- 
Pears to us to be in the public interest. The 
Federal Trade Commission is authorized in 
some situations to request the courts to en- 
join or restrain an offending practice pend- 
ing a final determination of the matter in an 
appropriate agency proceeding. In our view, 
comparable legislation for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would be in the 
public interest. Accordingly, we recommend 
that a new section be added to title V of the 
Communications Act to read as follows: 

“Whenever the Commission has reason to 
believe— 

“(a) that any person or station licensee is 

in, or is about to engage in, any 
willful violation of this Act or failure to 
observe any of the provisions of this Act or 
any rule or regulation of the Commission 
authorized by this Act or by a treaty ratified 
by the United States, or for repeated failure 
to operate substantially as set forth in the 
licensee’s instrument of authorization, and 

“(b) that the enjoining thereof pending 
the invoking of the provisions of section 312 
of this Act and until a show cause order 
shall have been dismissed by the Commission 
or set aside by the court on review, or the 
order of the Commission to cease and desist 
made thereon has become final, would be in 
the public interest, conyenience, or neces- 
sity, the Commission may, by any of the 
attorneys designated by it for such purpose, 
bring suit in a district court of the United 
States or in the United States court of any 
territory to enjoin such offense or violation. 
Upon proper showing a temporary restrain- 
ing order and preliminary injunction shall 
be granted without bond. Any such suit 
shall be brought in the district in which 
such person or licensee resides or transacts 
business.” 

This new section would enable the Com- 
mission to move more expeditiously in criti- 
cal cases without depriving our iicensees of 


due process. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF WARTIME RE- 


LATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY AND DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 302(e) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
747), to establish the wartime relation- 
ships between the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy and the Department of Defense. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
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the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, requesting the proposed leg- 
islation, be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3529) to amend section 
302(e) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (72 Stat. 747), to establish the war- 
time relationships between the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the Department of 
Defense, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGnuson 
is as follows: 

FEepERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In compliance with 
section 302(e) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, I transmit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress a draft bill, “to amend 
section 302(e) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (72 Stat. 747), to establish the war- 
time relationships between the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and the Department of Defense.” 

The primary purpose of this legislation is 
to establish the wartime relationships be- 
tween the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
Department of Defense. In addition to con- 
tinuing the authority of the Administrator to 
develop plans for the effective discharge of 
Agency responsibilities in the event of war, 
this legislation specifically authorizes the 
President in time of war or national emer- 
gency to designate the Federal Aviation 
Agency organizationally intact as an adjunct 
of the Department of Defense, or to place 
selected elements of the Federal Aviation 

mcy under the operational control of the 
tary of Defense to the extent deemed 
necessary by the Secretary in the discharge 
of his responsibilities. ‘The proposal also 
provides for the retransfer of the Agency 
and its elements out of the Department of 
Defense whenever the President so directs. 

In the event of general war or a surprise 
attack on the United States, the continued 
operation of all air traffic control and air 
navigation facilities in the Federal Aviation 
Agency system would be essential to the ac- 
complishment of military missions. Defense 
and retaliatory aircraft would rely on these 
facilities for guidance. The identification of 
friendly and unfriendly airborne vehicles 
would rest in large part on this Federal Avia- 
tion Agency system. The Federal Aviation 
Agency would supply the Air Defense Com- 
mand with complete information concern- 
ing all aircraft movement over the United 
States, and would further provide weather 
and communication services to military air 
traffic. 

Since these systems and services would be 
essential to the war effort, it is apparent 
that the Secretary of Defense, who has di- 
rect responsibility for all military opera- 
tions, must have primary call upon them 
when the need arises. This legislation 
supplies the necessary authority for the 
President to designate the Federal Aviation 
Agency organizationally intact as an adjunct 
of the Department of Defense or to place 
selected elements of the Federal Aviation 
Agency under the operational control of the 
Secretary of Defense, and provides a vehicle 
for the retransfer out of the Department of 
Defense whenever the President so directs. 

In addition, the legislation establishes the 


junct of the Department of Defense. He 
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will be responsible directly to the Secretary 
of Defense and subject to the Secretary’s 
authority, direction and control, to the ex- 
tent the Secretary deems necessary in the 
of his wartime responsibilities. 

It should be noted that the above pro- 
vision limits the authority, direction and 
control of the Federal Aviation Agency by 
the Secretary of Defense to functional areas 
in which there is a legitimate Department 
of Defense interest. Other Federal Avia- 
tion Agency functions, such as safety reg- 
ulation of air carriers, certification of air- 
craft and air crews, and management of 
the airport assistance program, will remain 
the independent responsibility of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
It is felt that this limitation is in accord- 
ance with the intent of Congress expressed 
in the Federal Aviation Act—that a civilian 
agency should be responsible for such 
functions. 

The legislation further authorizes the 
Secretary of Defense, when the Agency is 
functioning as an adjunct of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to direct the Adminis- 
trator to place operational elements of the 
Agency under the direct operational control 
of appropriate military commanders. It de- 
fines operational control as “the assignment 
of tasks, the designation of objectives, and 
such authoritative direction as is necessary 
for the effective coordination of the Ad- 
ministrator’s function with military ac- 
tions.” 

It is apparent that in the event of war 
the Federal Aviation Agency personnel per- 
forming essential services must be placed 
in strategic positions. This will necessitate 
the assignment of certain Federal Aviation 
Agency operational units, particularly those 
concerned with air traffic control, in the field 
with operating military units. Since the 
military commanders of such units will have 
direct responsibility from the Secretary of 
Defense to carry out the strategy and tac- 
tics of waging the war effectively, they must 
have authority over all segments of the 
forces assigned to them. This legislative 
proposal will supply necessary authority for 
military commanders to exercise appropriate 
control over Federal Aviation Agency units 
operating under their control. 

It is requested that the attached draft 
bill be introduced in the Senate as soon as 
possible. This Agency stands ready to sup- 
ply any additional information or facts that 
may be required for use in hearings in order 
to expedite passage of this legislation. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that passage of this legislation 
would be in accordance with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES T. PYLE, 
Acting Administrator 
(For E. R. Quesada, Administrator) . 





PROPOSED ANTIBUSINESS FRAUDS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] and myself, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to authorize 
the Attorney General to maintain rec- 
ords of fraudulent and other unethical 
business practices. An identical bill is 
being introduced in the other body by 
Representative Linpsay, of New York. 

This proposed legislation is based on 
recommendations of the attorney gen- 
eral of New York, the Honorable Louis J. 
Lefkowitz, who has done pioneering work 
in alerting the American public to the 
problems raised by unscrupulous business 
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Crooked business schemes promoted 
by only a minute percentage of the busi- 
ness community, mulct consumers of 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 
These operations are as vigorously op- 
posed by legitimate businessmen as by 
any segment of the population. 

One of the chief difficulties in combat- 
ing these economic parasites is the ab- 
sence of any national clearing house of 
information on their activities. This 
means that by moving from State to 
State, the culprits behind these schemes 
can stay in operation indefinitely. This 
is another of many examples of the way 
in which unscrupulous elements take ad- 
vantage of the geographical jurisdic- 
tional limits on law enforcement in this 
country. Our bill would go a long way 
toward overcoming this obstacle to law 
enforcement by establishing a national 
repository of information about such 
operations. 

The Department of Justice is presently 
authorized to employ personnel ‘for the 
acquisition, collection, classification, and 
preservation of identification and other 
records.” The proposed bill would 
broaden this authority to include records 
of injunctions, dissolutions, and other 
civil or administrative actions involving 
unethical or fraudulent business prac- 
tices. This information would be classi- 
fied in a manner similar to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s documentation 
of criminals and criminal activities. All 
such information would be made avail- 
able to Federal and State law-enforce- 
ment and other agencies attempting to 
curb unlawful business practices. 

The objective of the bill is to make it 
easier for the authorities to keep tab on 
business rackets and to make it as diffi- 
cult as possible for the promoters of 
these ventures to set up fly-by-night 
operations in locality after locality 
throughout the country. With the help 
of a central file of information, local offi- 
cials will have immediate access to past 
records of cheating the public and will be 
able to crack down on these business 
thieves before it is too late. 

This is a very moderate measure, but 
one which would be very effective in 
combating these phony business schemes. 
I know it will be welcomed by the over- 
whelming majority of the business com- 
munity, since the few unprincipled oper- 
ators against whom the measure is di- 
rected are a menace to legitimate busi- 
nessmen, as well as to consumers and the 
public generally. 

I hope that the bill will be given early 
committee consideration and that it will 
be enacted before this Congress ad- 
journs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill may be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

The bill (S. 3530) to authorize the At- 
torney General to maintain records of 
fraudulent and other unethical business 
practices, introduced by Mr. Kreatrne (for 
himself and Mr. Javits), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
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Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized to provide, 
within the Department of Justice, for the 
acquisition, collection, classification and 
preservation of records of injunctions, disso- 
lutions and other civil or administrative ac- 
tions involving unethical or fraudulent busi- 
ness practices. 

Sec. 2. Any records acquired, collected, 
classified and preserved pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act may be made available 
by the Attorney General for exchange with, 
and for the official use of, any duly authorized 
official of the Federal Government, of States, 
cities, and other institutions. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
cently Governor Rockefeller of New 
York, and Attorney General Lefkowitz, 
participated in a statewide telecast in 
New York on the problems of protecting 
consumers. 

This program, one of a series of broad- 
casts to the people of New York by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and leading State of- 
ficials, is particularly pertinent to the 
subject matter of the bill introduced to- 
day. It is apparent from the transcript 
of the program that the Governor and 
Attorney General Lefkowitz are deeply 
concerned with problems in this field 
and are taking dynamic and effective 
steps to safeguard consumers against 
fraud and other illegal and unfair prac- 
tices. The leadership taken by Governor 
Rockefeller and his team on this issue 
is typical of the progressive and vigorous 
administration which now guides the 
Empire State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the transcript of their 
broadcast be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TRANSCRIPT OF STATEWIDE TELECAST ON CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION IN NEW YORK STATE BY 
GOVERNOR ER, ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL Lovis J. LEFKOWITZ, WEDNESDAY, 
MakcH 23, 1960. 


Governor ROCKEFELLER. Hello friends. 
With us here this evening is Louis Lefko- 
witz, the attorney general of the State of 
New York, your lawyer to protect your in- 
terests. 

Now, this evening I would like to discuss 
with Louis a matter that’s very close to his 
heart, that is, protection of the consumers 
of this State. I don’t think anyone in the 
country has done more in this field than 
Louis, and perhaps the reason is because 
he has tremendous warmth and great human 
understanding. 

Now, Louis, I’d like to talk a little bit 
with you about this for the benefit of the 
group who are with us on the TV tonight. 
First, let’s take up the need for consumer 
protection. Then, let’s cover how the State 
protects the consumer, and then, third and 
last, let’s have a word on legislation for 
additional protection. 

Louis, let’s take up, first, need for con- 
sumer protection. What really is the prob- 
lem as you see it? 

Attorney General LErKowi1Tz. Today, more 
than ever, the consumer needs protection. 
These new changing times, with people now 
being asked to buy gadgets and devices, and 
scientific implements. Years ago they would 
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buy, Governor, say a horse or a table or a 
simple carriage, or a washboard. Today, with 
the changing times, people are being asked 
to buy devices about which they have no 
peculiar knowledge. They have to rely more 
and more on the persons who are selling it. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. You mean these 

are so complicated that they really 
can’t see as they could go and look into the 
horse’s mouth in the old days? 

Attorney General LerKowrrTz. Exactly, they 
can’t take it apart and they refuse to buy it 
at the same time. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. And if they did, 
they couldn’t get it together again? 

Attorney General LerKowi1Tz. That is cor- 
rect, and people are taking advantage of 
them and using these deceptive practices and 
misrepresentation to induce them to buy 
these articles. That is the reason today, 
more than ever, Governor, for need to protect 
the consumer. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Now, Louis, let’s 
go over here and take a look at this list of 
different areas in which this protection is 
so important. Perhaps we can kind of get 
all of us focused on this thing by looking 
at this list. 

Attorney General LEFKOwITzZ. Well, you 
take bait advertising. That’s a common form 
of deceptive practice. Advertising appears 
in the newspapers, and it has a price to at- 
tract people to come around and buy it. 
When they come to the store, they can’t 
get it. Either they are told it is not avail- 
able, or they are shown it in such a defective 
form. That is a come-on to buy something 
else of higher value. The first thing you 
know someone is buying an article for which 
they have no financial means to buy, and 
that is one of the very common forms of 
deceptive practices. 

Fraudulent labeling, Governor. Oh, we 
have had many cases where there will be a 
label 100-percent pure wool, and it turns 
out to be cotton. The person on the scene 
has no way of telling and we have had that 
type of case. 

You take on these misrepresentations and 
guarantees, so many people have been in- 
duced to sign contracts in blank, later on, 
after they sign their name, the amount of 
the purchase is put in, as well as the pay- 
ments. In most cases they can’t begin to 
comply, not only with the total price, but 
even with the weekly payments. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. And so often peo- 
ple who get caught on this are the ones who 
can least afford to pay. 

Attorney General LEFKowITz. Exactly. 
Very often people call on them at home and 
say look, you are only taking this on ap- 
proval. In fact, they are not getting it on 
approval, they have actually signed a binding 
contract. Now, in stock frauds, it breaks my 
heart, Governor, with the cases we get, to see 
sO many people on a mere telephone call 
from a stranger, or from literature through 
the mail, parting with hard-earned money, 
life savings, a thousand, two thousand, five 
thousand dollars when people attempt to 
sell them stocks behind which no assets, no 
existing company, and yet people are doing 
it. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. And more and 
more people are coming into the stock mar- 
ket to buy securities? 

Attorney General LErKow1Tz. Everybody is 
in the market. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Which is a good 
thing in the sense that they are putting their 
savings into investments. But they have 
to be sound investments. 

Attorney General LEFKowrI7rz. Right, every- 
body is in the market today whether it is 
the individual, banks, and insurance com- 
panies use your money and my money, within 
limitations of lawful investment, and un- 
ion funds today are being invested as well 
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in the stock market. There is a great need 
for as much protection as possible, and that’s 
what we are trying to do. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. What about char- 
ity funds, Louis? 

Attorney General Lerkow!rTz. Here is an- 
other thing, so often people will give money 
to what looks like good charities. What is 
done, the people who get this money use 
about 90 to 95 percent in their own pockets 
for what they call administration expenses, 
and a very small percentage goes for the in- 
tended recipients of the charity. 

We had a case here recently where people 
called home people and said, “Will you let us 
have your clothing, we will give it to the 
blind.” 

What happened, Governor, after getting 
the clothing, they went out and sold the 
clothing, kept about 95 cents of each dollar 
received, and turned over 5 cents to the in- 
tended people to be benefited, the blind 
people. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. It is tragic, and 
just breaks your heart, these situations. 

Attorney General Lerkowrrz. It is tragic 
because so many people are working hard for 
their money. They want to do what is 
right. They don’t even get what I call an 
even break. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Louis, let’s talk 
a little bit about how the State actually 
protects the consumer against this. This is 
what I'd like to know, and I think the public 
would like to know just what we do in the 
State. You and I have worked on this a 
great deal, and I think the public would like 
to know. 

Attorney General LEFKow!ITz. Well, in 1957 
we organized in my office a consumer frauds 
protection office. We have a staff there. 
The person on the street can come in and 
register a complaint wherever fraud has been 
practiced. The men and women in my office 
receive these complaints, we analyze them, 
and if we find fraud present, we take pro- 
ceedings to rectify or cure the fraud. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. And you have 
these offices in different parts of the State? 

Attorney General LeErKowiITz. That is cor- 
rect, Governor. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Louis, let’s take a 
case in point. Let me take a specific ad 
here that I know you are acting on right 
now, and perhaps you could tell the public 
just a little bit about this particular one. 

Attorney General LErKow!Tz. Well, in this 
case, people were told we have an antenna 
for you that will cost about $3.98, but for a 
special model, $4.98, and if you buy this 
antenna, you will get the best type of vision. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. In your television 
set? 

Attorney General LerKow!rTz. In your tele- 
vision set, and you will have no more head- 
aches about vision and clearness. So a lot 
of people bought it, and it turned out they 
were getting worse reception than they had 
before. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. You mean there 
was nothing to it? 

Attorney General LEeFKowr!Tz. Nothing to 
it. It was just a fake and poorer reception 
than they had when they didn’t have an 
antenna. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. With a full page 
ad? 

Attorney General LerKow!Tz. Full page ad. 
They are slick. Oh, they do a good job. 
The language is there and pictures are there 
to induce people to buy it. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. You have this case 
before you right now? 

Attorney General LerKowlTz. This is be- 
fore us right now in the courts where we 
immediately moved in to get a receiver ap- 
pointed to restrain the people from further 
adv and from the further sale of 
these devices and gadgets which are out-and- 
out frauds. 
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here the enforcement program, this 
items as to how you just actually go a 
this. 

Attorney General Lerxowrrz. Governor, I 
would like to say, too, that part of the good 
work being done in the office is thanks to 
you. On your recommendation we received 
additional funds which has enabled my 
office to add some extra help, investigators, 
interpreters, and lawyers. Because of the 
implementation of your recommendations of 
extra money, I think our office has been 
made much more effective in this human 
work which we must do for the house- 
holders. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. You are nice to 

give me some credit, but this is your pro- 
gram and you started it, and I am backing 
@ good man. 
Attorney General LerxowirTz. You backed 
me with it and I am very grateful and I 
know the people of the State are grateful to 
you as well. 

Now, on the legal proceedings, Governor, 
Wwe can do any one of several things. We 
can bring injunction to re- 
strain the people. This is a swift proceeding 
to restrain them from perpetrating the 
frauds. We also ask as part of that relief 
to completely put them out of business. 
We can dissolve the corporation. 

Now, that too, dissolving them completely 
puts them out. We have a receiver ap- 
pointed to marshal the assets. If any assets 
are left, we try and see that those assets go 
back to the people who were victimized. 

Now, there is one thing we recently did 
in connection with violations of tenement 
houses. Here again, while it doesn’t in- 
volve the purchase of goods or services, 
Governor, wherever these buildings have 
had these long violations on them, and the 
landlords refuse to remove the violations 
and cure them, we have started some pro- 
ceedings and we have been successful. We 
have obtained our first decision where we 
have a receiver put in and the receiver is 
now going to use the money collected from 
the tenants for rents to clear up the viola- 
tions which the landlord, the slum landlord 
refused to do. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Well, Louis, how 
do you organize the question of getting to 
the people so that they know about this? 

Let's talk just briefly, because our time 
is short here, about your Advisory Com- 
mittee on Consumer Protection, and this 
committee of a hundred housewives which 
you have. 

Attorney General LerxowirTz. Well, I or- 
ganized this committee of a hundred house- 
wives in each county throughout the State. 
We have ladies who have volunteered to 
serve, and they are the so-called eyes and 
ears of my office. They alert us to any 
frauds that take place in the county. They 
go around making speeches to various civic 
groups. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. So people know 
what they can do and how to look out for 
these situations. 

Attorney General Lerxow1rTz. Exactly the 
point. We find if you educate people this 
is the best deterrent against these frauds. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. So that the edu- 
cation really is your strongest factor? 

Attorney General LerKowiTz. Exactly, and 
we have this advisory committee with busi- 
ness, labor, newspaper people, radio, that is 
always sitting down with me to think of 
new legislation, and new ways of educating 
the public. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Louis, let’s just, to 
wrap this up, let’s Just have a word on addi- 
tional protection that you have come up 
with for this session of the legislature. 

Attorney General LerxowilrTz. Well, addi- 
tional protection. We have found a series 
of people who are compelled or induced to 
sign lifetime contracts for dancing instruc- 
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tion, or reducing treatments, or physical edu- 
cational training courses. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. You go into every 
area. 

Attorney General Lrerxowrrz. Anything 
that affects the person out the State. 
The people of the State are entitled to as 
much protection as you and I can give and 
in any area where they are affected. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Or getting gypped 
or taken. 

Attorney General Lerxowrrz. Exactly, 
and we have a bill pending to outlaw life- 
time contracts. We had some cases where 
people put down deposits to purchase homes, 
and somewhere in the middle, the person 
building the home ran out of money, and 
they are out their deposits with no home 
completed. We have a bill in to require 
this money to be kept in trust, and also 
to give them a lien for any deposits they 
make for the construction of a new home. 

We have another bill to require people 
who sell appliances, sets at home, anything, 
to have on there whether it is new or whether 
it’s been used, because too often we have 
these cases where people think they are 
buying something new, which in fact is a 
used article. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Well, Louis, I hate 
not to go into more detail with you on this, 
but our time is running out. I just want to 
say how much I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of working with you so closely on this 
program which is protecting the people of 
our State from being taken, from being 
gypped, from being sold these articles. I 
know the legislature is going to go along 
with a wonderful program that will give you 
the teeth in the work that you are doing. 

Attorney General Lerxowrrz. I appreciate 
your cooperation, Governor. 

Governor ROCKEFELLER. Well, Louis, thanks 
very much for coming. 

I would just like to say in closing, friends, 
that the work that Louis Lefkowitz is doing 
isn’t confined to the great State of New 
York. I’d like to read you a letter of the 
leadership that he is giving in this field on 
a national basis. He was in a conference 
last week in Washington, and here’s a letter 
from the president of the National Associ- 
ation of Attorneys General. Louis was, of 
course, there with this group and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was the leader of the conference. 

This is from the president of the Attor- 
neys General Association. 

“Your outstanding contribution to the 
Conference on Consumer Investment Pro- 
tection, in Washington, D.C., last week, rep- 
resents a great landmark in public service. 
In this field you have made the greatest 
individual contribution of any public offi- 
cial. In the annals of the Nation’s history 
your work will be recalled for many years to 
come.” 

Signed by Dick Ervin, the Attorney Gen- 
eral in Florida. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me just say that 
high on the priority of New York State’s 
efforts, the efforts of this administration, is 
your protection in the goods, the services, 
the stocks and bonds which you buy. 
Here’s a little pamphlet that Louis put out— 
over a million copies have been distributed. 

in Consumer Protection—Your 
Guide to Careful Buying.” 

And let me just say, any time you find 
anything that you are suspicious about, or 
that you think you are being gypped in the 
purchase of something, or some friend of 
yours is being taken advantage of, or they 
are working on them because they have an 
illness in selling them something which is 
falsely labeled as going to cure that ill 
when you know it’s not, take it up with 
one of the attorney general’s offices and let 
them know. The offices are in Albany, Au- 
burn, Buffalo, New York City, Plattsburgh, 
Rochester, and Syracuse. And let’s all work 
together to protect the consumers of New 
York State. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF HOME OF 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON AS A NA. 
TIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keating], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to declare the Hamilton 
Grange, once the private home of Alex- 
ander Hamilton built in 1801 in Man- 
hattan, a national monument and au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
take whatever steps may be necessary 
for its preservation. 

New York City, my home city, is fa- 
mous as the business and financial capi- 
tal of the world, a role to which it aspired 
from our earliest days as a Nation, when 
Alexander Hamilton accepted appoint- 
ment by President George Washington fo 
serve as the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. All of us who make our home there 
today feel an especially keen duty to see 
to it that the Hamilton Grange, the only 
home that Hamilton ever built and 
owned, should be saved and restored to 
the architectural masterpiece that it 
once was. 

. This house was built by Hamilton fol- 
lowing his retirement from public serv- 
ice. As one of our most famous Found- 
ing Fathers, Hamilton’s contributions be- 
gan with his service as a delegate from 
New York to the Annapolis Convention 
in 1786, where he drafted the report 
which led to the convening of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in the following 
year. He worked tirelessly for the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution. He wrote 
more than half of the “Federalist 
Papers,” and won, almost singlehanded, 
the support of the New York convention, 
despite heavy opposition. From 1789 to 
1795, when he served as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he established the U.S. fiscal 
system; and he is well remembered for 
his strong emphasis on Federal fiscal 
responsibility. When he resigned from 
the Cabinet, he resumed law practice in 
New York; and he was living at the 
Hamilton Grange in 1804, the year when 
he was fatally shot in a duel with Aaron 
Burr. 

The Grange is one of seven buildings 
still standing in New York City which 
represents the architecture of the Fed- 
eral period. It was, in fact, designed by 
the same architect who was responsible 
for the city hall. Today it is wedged 
between a church and an apartment 
house on Convent Avenue near 14ist 
Street, in upper Manhattan, in the 21st 
Congressional District which I repre- 
sented for many years. It has been 
moved once from its original location, 
and it has been necesary to remove all 
the interior pieces to museums for safe- 
keeping. The American Scenic & His- 
toric Preservation Society, which owns 
the house, has been unable to raise 
enough funds to undertake the restora- 
tion necessary; but the city authorities 
have agreed to provide a suitable site for 
the Grange on the grounds of City Col- 
lege, if a way is found to move it. 

Therefore, the time has come when as- 
sistance from the Federal Government 
is clearly needed. In this connection, it 
is very important to note that the Ad- 
visory Board on the National Parks, His- 
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toric Sites, Buildings, and Monuments 
to the Secretary of the Interior some 
years ago declared “the Hamilton 
Grange worthy of preservation.” It ap- 
proved it as having “exceptional value 
in commemorating or illustrating the 
history of the United States.” It also 
recommended that the home be given 
further consideration from the stand- 
point of suitability for addition to the 
National Park System. 

Under the terms of the joint resolu- 
tion I am introducing, Hamilton’s home 
would be designated as “The Hamilton 
Grange National Monument and shall 
be set aside as a public national memo- 
rial to commemorate this historic role 
played by Alexander Hamilton in the 
establishment of this Nation.” This 
measure would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to take such action as 
may be necessary to establish this na- 
tional monument, and would authorize 
the appropriation of such sums as may 
be required to preserve this historic 
American site. 

The new skyscrapers which seem to 
leap into the New York City skyline 
and the sounds of modern construction 
have not made New Yorkers forget our 
great historical heritage. Federal aid 
to help New York City preserve the his- 
toric home of this truly great American 
is very much desired in New York. The 
name of Alexander Hamilton will never 
be missing from our history books, and 
the landmark which once was his home 
should not disappear from the sidewalks 
of New York City. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 191) 
providing for the establishing of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument, in- 
troduced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
Mr. KEATING), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am pleased to join my sen- 
ior colleague from New York [Mr. Jav- 
ITs] as a cosponsor of proposed legisla- 
tion to preserve the former home of 
Alexander Hamilton in New York City 
as a national monument. Favorable 
action on this proposal will enable the 
Nation to save the dwelling house of one 
of its most distinguished leaders. 

Alexander Hamilton will go down in 
history as the founder of America’s fiscal 
system, champion of integrity in the 
field of public finance, and a leading 
light among our Founding Fathers. As 
our first Secretary of the Treasury he 
set precedents and an example which 
are marked indelibly on our Nation’s 
heritage. 

Regrettably, the only home Hamilton 
ever owned, which he purchased ir 1801, 
3 years before his duel with Aaron 
Burr, has fallen upon dark days. It is 
one of the few surviving houses of the 
Federal period in New York City, as well. 

The house, which is known as The 
Grange, is located on Convent Avenue, 
near 14lst Street. It is squeezed be- 
tween a church and an apartment build- 
ing, and is in need of repair. 
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By means of the proposal introduced 
today we can contribute to the saving 
and preservation of this lasting memo- 
rial to a man who played such a large 
role in the founding of our Nation. 





AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
been authorized by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to ask that the 
amendment of the House to Senate bill 
2778 be laid before the Senate; and when 
that is done, I have been authorized to 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
the House amendment to Senate bill 
2778 be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2778) to 
amend the act relating to the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, which was, to strike 
out lines 6, 7, and 8, inclusive, and insert: 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] may 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
3481) to amend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 in order to make 
student loans under title II of such act 
available to teachers attending summer 
sessions in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, which I introduced on May 5, 1960. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 6, 1960, the names of 
Senators HENNINGS, JACKSON, and Pas- 
TORE were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3503) to provide 
for the payment of hospital and other 
health services furnished to aged retired 
individuals, and to provide for a con- 
tinuing study of the health needs of such 
individuals, introduced by Mr. McNamara 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
May 6, 1960. 





GRANT OF FURTHER TARIFF RE- 
DUCTIONS IN FORTHCOMING NE- 
GOTIATIONS—ADDITIONAL Cco- 
SPONSORS OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 
Under authority of the orders of the 

Senate of May 4, and May 9, 1960, the 

names of Senators Curtis, DworsHak, 

ALLOTT, and JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
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lina were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the concurrent resolution (8S. 
Con. Res. 104) expressing the sense of 
Congress that the United States should 
not grant further tariff reductions in the 
forthcoming tariff negotiations under 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes, submitted by Mr. Kerr (for 
pees and Mr. THURMOND) on May 4, 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF POLLUTION OF 
THE SEA BY OIL (EX. C, 86TH 
CONG., 2D SESS.) 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to give notice that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will hold a public 
hearing Tuesday, May 17, 1960, at 10:30 
a.m., in room 4221, New Senate Office 
Building, on the International Conven- 
tion for the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil (Ex. C, 86th Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

Persons desiring to be heard should 
communicate at their earliest conven- 
ience with the clerk of the committee, 
room F-—53 in the Capitol. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, today we are observing one of the 

most significant anniversaries in our his- 
tory—the 25th year of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Throughout history, there have been 
events that changed the shape of the 
world. But very few have had such a 
profound effect upon a nation as the 
Executive order Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed on May 11, 1935, which brought 
electricity to the rural areas of America. 

The changes that took place in the 
short span of 25 years are so tremendous 
that few people today can even recall 
what life was like in the days before elec- 
tricity was brought to the farms. 

Before REA, farming was a hard and 
exacting way of life. It meant long hours 
of toil; inadequate facilities for living; 
a manner of existence which was the 
subject of jokes by comedians on every 
stage in America. The universally rec- 
ognized symbols of agriculture were the 
kerosene lamp, the zinc washtub, and 
the outdoor toilet. These were consid- 
ered inseparable from the people who 
raised the food and the fiber that fed 
and clothed America. 

That was a way of life that people 
insisted was perpetual. Whenever any- 
one proposed bringing electricity to the 
farmers, there was a loud chant: “It 
cannot be done.” People insisted that 
it was too expensive to run power lines 
to the farms. A few farmers—of ex- 
treme wealth—could afford the high cost 
of a power line. A few farmers close 
to big cities were able to get electricity 
out of the urban i 

But aside from those, agriculture was 
supposedly doomed to eternal darkness. 

There were men, however, who thought 
that it could be done; and there was a 
President who had the courage to try. 
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Congress passed the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act, and it was signed into law. I 
am proud that the distinguished Speaker 
of the other body was one of the authors 
of that law. 

Overnight, rural cooperatives were 
formed. The power was purchased. And 
the people who bought that power were 
able to repay it many times. 

Not only did they repay the loans 
which they had received, but through 
increased income and larger opportuni- 
ties they became taxpaying citizens who 
added to the wealth of America. 

Mr. President, in all history, few 
events have been so significant as that 
which we celebrate today. And the Na- 
tion will be forever grateful to the wise 
and farseeing men who did so much to 
raise the standards of agriculture and 
thereby the standards of all America. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR AIKEN IN COMMEMORA- 

TION OF 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ELECTRI- 

FICATION LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the very able, influential, and be- 
loved senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Arxen] is to speak this afternoon in 
connection with the 25th anniversary of 
the rural electrification loan program. 
No Member of either body has done 
more for the farmers of America or for 
the rural electrification program or for 
the comprehensive development pro- 
grams on the rivers throughout the Na- 
tion than has the able senior Senator 
from Vermont. 

Therefore, I should like all my col- 
leagues to have an opportunity to read 
his very succinct, pointed, and well-con- 
sidered statement; and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
immediately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STaTeEMENT BY SENATOR AIKEN ON RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL 
OBSERVANCE IN COMMEMORATION OF 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ELECTRIFICATION LOAN 
PROGRAM 
I work in an atmosphere of moderated 

frustration. 

As a Member of the U.S. Senate, I find 
it difficult at times not to be a cynic. 

Washington is a beautiful city. It is a city 
of powerful influence and wonderment, of 
sweet dreams and blasted hopes. To this 
beautiful Capital City come men of all coun- 
tries and creeds and characters. They come 
from every State in our Union. Too many 
of them come with thoughts of selfish gain. 
They seek to secure for themselves that 
which belongs to other people. Some of 
them hope to build economic empires on 
the rubble of the blasted efforts of others. 
They justify their attitude in the name of 
competition. 

We, who are Members of the Congress, see 
them day after day. Some days it seems 
that their name is Legion and whenever wo 
are approached by one of them we instinc- 
tively ask ourselves—“What is he after 
now?” 

The United States is the richest country 


Your Member of Congress sees these 
things. He wants to correct the Ills of the 
ee ee te 
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The path of progress seems insurmount- 
ably rough and new obstacles are constantly 
being added to those already in the way. 
The distance to our objectives seems intermi- 
nable and develops at a snail’s pace. 
That is when frustration sets in. 

I have a remedy for such cases of frustra- 
tion. It is almost a sure-fire cure. I just 
stop looking at the rocky road ahead and 
look back over my shoulder to the places 
from which we have come. 

And, when I do this, I see that not all the 
people who come to Washington are moti- 
vated by greed. I see good people—far- 
sighted people—people with courage and a 
desire to build in order that others may 
taste more generously of the better things 
of life. Their accomplishments are so nu- 
merous that the frustrations which plagued 
us in the past seem lost in the maze of vic- 
tories. 

Today we look back 25 years to May 11, 
1935, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed the Executive order which brought 
the Rural Electrification Administration into 
being. It was one of the most momentous 
documents ever signed by a President of the 
United States. It predestined a new era of 
development for our country. 

Just as Abraham Lincoln’s signature to the 
Emancipation Proclamation brought free- 
dom to a host of bondsmen, so did President 
Roosevelt’s signature to the order creating 
the REA bring hope, and light and freedom 
from economic servitude to millions of rural 
Americans who were even then living in 
darkness, poverty, and despair. 

Just over 1 year later, on May 20, 1936, 
the Norris-Rayburn Act was signed into law 
giving legislative sanction to this great pro- 
gram which has now become a permanent 
part of our economic system. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and our old friend 
George Norris have long since gone to their 
reward—and may that reward be great—but 
Sam Raysuren is here today. I can think of 
no more satisfying honor than being per- 
mitted to share this program with this great 
man. All his life Sam Raysurn has known 
people, loved people, and worked for people. 
The Nation’s debt to him cannot be fully 
repaid. 

The days of the midthirties were rather 
desolute ones—10 million people were un- 
employed—dust storms were bringing noon- 
day darkness to the States of the Central 
West—decent markets for farm commodities 
were nonexistent—most farmers were heavily 
in debt and hand labor or draft animals 
were still the principal sources of power on 
farm. 

America had to have a miracle and the 
REA was born to meet that need. The in- 
fant prodigy was a little wobbly on its feet 
at first. The $75,000 which President Roose- 
velt appropriated to start the program would 
hardly buy a nursing bottle for the lusty 
$34 billion baby which Dave Hamil is 
guardian for today. 

The REA grew so rapidly that it was able 
in 25 years to bring light and power either 
directly or through competitive example to 
97 percent of our rural homes and farms. 
This achievement is due largely to the fact 
that it has constantly had conscientious, ef- 
ficient, and crusading administrators. 

From Morris Cooke’s term through the 
terms of his successors—John Carmody, Har- 
vey Slattery, Claude Wickard, Ancher Nel- 
sen, and Dave Hamil—the REA has been 
administered by men whose heart was in 
their work and who have been supported by 
able staffs and loyal employees. 

And every one of them has had to fight 
against odds to keep the work going forward. 

By the end of World War II over a million 
farms were receiving central power service 
from REA cooperatives. This was an impor- 
tant, an almost vital factor in the winning 
of the war. Technology had moved to the 
farm. 
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Milking machines and milk coolers, stable 
cleaners and chick brooders, water pumps, 
and feed mixers—all electrically operateqd— 
took the place of millions of farm laborers 
who could not be hired anyway at any price. 

Even more miraculous than the labor 
saving equipment on the farm has been the 
electrical revolution which has taken place in 
the rural home. Electrically controlled heat- 
ing plants, quick freezers, kitchen equipment, 
and television have served to make the farm 
home the most attractive place to live. 

It is now estimated that the average farm 
use of electricity which 25 years ago was 
about 600 kilowatt-hours per year and which 
has now increased to nearly 4,000 kilowatt- 
hours will in 15 years reach the challenging 
total of over 10,000 kilowatt-hours per year. 
I say it is a challenging figure, because it 
shows how far from completion is the work 
of the REA. 

Where will we get the necessary amount of 
power? How can we hold the cost within 
reason? How can we be assured that REA 
cooperatives will have equitable access to the 
giant power pools of the future? 

No, our work is nowhere near done. It 
never will be done for the inexorable tech- 
nological changes that take place—beneficial 
as they are—simply challenge us to keep pace 
or else let agriculture, which George Wash- 
ington called the “noblest occupation of 
man” lapse into the position of a third-rate 
industry. 

Nor is it agriculture alone that looks to the 
REA to assure its future. A great spreading 
out of our population is imperative if our 
high level of prosperity is to be maintained 
and our national security is to be asssured. 

I am glad that the REA has made it possi- 
ble for millions of nonfarmers to make their 
homes in rural areas. I am glad that many 
small industries now find it possible to locate 
along rural electric lines where results are 
both profitable and pleasant. 

Too many people are satisfied with the 
status quo today. Too many people fail to 
realize that it is possible to expand their own 
businesses without taking it away from 
others. America is still a growing country 
and the limits to our growth are still indis- 
cernible in the haze of far distant horizons. 

Let us on this day take a deep satisfaction 
in the part that the Rural Electrification 
Administration has played in the unprec- 
edented development of our country over the 
last 25 years. Let us congratulate ourselves 
on a work that has been well done albeit a 
work that is only well begun. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the acting minority leader. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to join the able 
majority leader, not only in paying trib- 
ute to the great national program of 
rural electrification on its anniversary, 
but also in the tribute he has just now 
paid to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont {Mr. AIKEN], whose ac- 
tivity in this field has continued over the 
years, and has been crowned with suc- 
cess. I would not want the REcorpD, on 
this matter, to close without indicating 
the unanimity of thought here with re- 
spect to the comments made by the 
majority leader. 

THE REA IN VERMONT 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, today, 
as the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion celebrates its silver anniversary, I 
should like to recall some of the changes 
that have been brought into my State 
of Vermont through the electrification of 
farms and rural communities during the 
past 25 years. 


| 
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These changes have been brought 
about through the combined efforts of 
the REA and the privately owned pub- 
lic utilities. The REA has had a 
catalyzing effect. It has also served as 
a yardstick for both service and rates. 

At the time when the REA was 
created on May 11, 1935, only 7,945 
farms in Vermont, or 29.4 percent, were 
receiving central station electric service. 
Current REA estimates show that 
15,700 farms in the State, or 98.2 per- 
cent, were being served, according to 
figures compiled about a year ago. Of 
these farms, about 18.9 percent are being 
served by REA borrowers. 

The REA program in my State is 
small, but effective. The three REA 
electric cooperatives have proved that 
they can offer good, reliable service at 
reasonable rates; and they are excellent 
examples of local enterprise. Only 2 days 
ago the Washington Electric Coopera- 
tive, at East Montpelier, was approved 
for a $100,000 section 5 loan. This 
means that the co-op, which serves 
members ig the four counties of Wash- 
ington, Orange, Caledonia, and Orleans, 
will use the money to reloan to con- 
sumers, to help them wire their farms, 
and purchase electrical appliances from 
privately owned firms. 

Up to the beginning of this year the 
Rural Electrification Administration had 
approved a total of $6,152,918 in loans 
to the three electric cooperatives of Ver- 
mont, to enable the borrowers to con- 
struct 1,939 miles of line and other elec- 
tric facilities to serve 7,158 consumers. 

Funds actually advanced to these bor- 
rowers by the start of the year amounted 
to $4,548,669. With the help of this fi- 
nancing, the locally owned and managed 
systems had placed in operation 1,393 
miles of line and were serving 6,229 farm 
and other rural consumer outlets. The 
average monthly consumption of elec- 
tricity by these consumers increased 
from 197 kilowatt-hours in 1950 to 443 
kilowatt-hours only 8 years later. 

These REA borrowers in Vermont have 
repaid $1,227,336 on the principal and 
$754,109 in interest, of which more than 
$2,000 was ahead of schedule. As of 
January 1, 1960, no borrower in the 
State was overdue in its loan payments. 

The electrification of rural areas is 
serving to attract new people and new 
enterprises to my State and to all of 
rural America. Factories, stores, and 
processing plants cannot operate with- 
out modern, reliable electric and tele- 
phone service. These private enterprises 
provide more payrolls and much needed 
off-the-farm employment. The coming 
of the kilowatt to the country has also 
given an important boost to the summer 
and winter recreation and vacation busi- 
ness, so important to a State like Ver- 
mont, which has so much natural 
beauty. 

The first REA electrification loan in 
Vermont was approved in July 1938; and 
the first REA-financed line was placed 
in operation on May 13, 1959, by the Ver- 
mont Electric Cooperative of Johnson. 
At that time my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], was 
Governor of the State; and his interest, 
enthusiasm, and cooperation served as 
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an inspiration, not only then, but ever 
since, to the electric cooperatives of the 
State. 

On this occasion of the REA’s 25th 
anniversary, I should like to congratu- 
late all the rural people in Vermont and 
in 45 other States who have worked so 
tirelessly to build the fine local service 
organizations which, together with the 
privately owned power companies, bring 
them the light, heat, and power they 
need for their progress and prosperity. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to join in what has 
been said today on this the 25th anni- 
versary of rural electrification and the 
REA in general. In my personal opinion, 
no other piece of legislation passed by the 
Congress has done as much to improve 
rural life in America as the order creating 
and the act establishing the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

I know what REA service means in my 
own home. Our house is both lighted 
and heated by the REA. The homes of 
the workmen are lighted, their food is 
protected, the barn and yards are lighted 
by REA. 

I know what it has done in my own 
State generally. It has changed South 
Dakota from an agricultural area where 
chores were done by lantern light to one 
where a farmer can work not only by 
good light in the early morning but also 
in the dusk of the evening. The daily 
burdens of the farmer’s wife, as well as 
the work of the farmer himself, have 
been lightened. 

REA has been a great contribution to 
the making of America and I join in the 
salute to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [GEorGE AIKEN] and to all the oth- 
ers who have been in the forefront of the 
REA movement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
mark of a real friend to any cause I 
think can be detected in the courage and 
the fortitude which he displays when 
that cause or that function or that pro- 
gram sometimes goes slightly adrift or 
develops weaknesses which ought to be 
cured, or mistakes which ought to be 
criticized. 

I think it can be said of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] that my recollection goes 
back to days when he could see some 
weaknesses in the REA program, and 
was ready, publicly and privately, to 
criticize it when that criticism was 
merited and justified. And that kind of 
person, in my judgment, constitutes a 
real advocate of a cause. That I remem- 
ber out of my own experience and my 
interchanges with the Senator long ago. 

So it can be said that the Senator from 
Vermont is one of those truly redoubtable 
public servants deeply interested in 
lighting rural America, watching this 
function grow and extend into every area 
of the country, taking it by the hand 
when necessary, gently and yet firmly, 
whenever it has been required, in order 
to make sure this function will grow 
strong and great and be established on 
a solid foundation. 

So I salute the Senator from Vermont 
as a truly great friend of REA, whose 
a has been of the really durable 

nd. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to make a few brief extempo- 
raneous remarks regarding the REA pro- 
gram, whose birthday we celebrate to- 
day. However, after listening to the 
majority leader, the minority leader, 
and other Senators, I hardly know 
just what to say. I certainly ap- 
preciate the references which have 
been made to me. The REA pro- 
gram has been one of the programs that 
has done more to promote the develop- 
ment of rural America, and our national 
economy as a whole, than has almost 
any other program which has been de- 
vised within my memory. 

I have seen the REA come into my own 
State. I was Lieutenant Governor at 
the time legislation was enacted which 
authorized the REA to operate in the 
State of Vermont, and I saw the lines of 
the REA come into the State. I saw 
cooperatives formed by far-sighted, 
courageous people who realized that 
something had to be done in our rural 
communities if they were even to con- 
tinue their existence. The lines did 
come into those areas. On farm after 
farm, where the owner had been ready 
to give up, he received renewed hope, 
faith, and income after he obtained 
electricity. 

At the time the REA was established, 
only a small percentage of the farms in 
my State had electricity. Today some- 
thing over 98 percent of the rural resi- 
dents of Vermont have electricity. I 
saw the REA set an example for the 
utility companies, which had previously 
thought and believed they could not 
profitably serve some of our rural areas. 
With the example set by the REA, they 
found they could cut the cost of pro- 
viding a line from $2,200 down to $800 
or $1,000 a mile. It costs a little more 
now, but they saw they could cut the 
cost in half. As a result of the example 
set by the REA, the utility companies 
did go into areas they previously thought 
they could not serve. 

I have been honored by being privi- 
leged to speak today at the official cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of the 
REA. The majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas {[Mr. Jomnson], has 
very graciously inserted in the REcorp 
the remarks which I shall make this 
afternoon. In those remarks I shall pay 
tribute to the Speaker of the House, the 
great Representative from Texas, who 
was so instrumental in making the REA 
a permanent and going organization. 
For that reason I was glad that a fellow 
‘Texan of his inserted my remarks in the 
Recorp this morning. 

Again I express my thanks to the mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DrrKsen] for what he has said. I 
have always wanted the REA to succeed 
and to do the work it was intended it 
should do. I have not hesitated to give 
the agency advice, either by word or by 
vote, when I thought it had an inclina- 
tion to “get off the reservation” a little. 
It is because the agency has had good 
management, good cooperation from 
Congress, and good cooperation from the 
executive, that it has been able to per- 
form the function it has handled up to 
this time. 
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It is estimated that the REA program 
alone has added over $14 billion of new 
business to the economy of this country. 
If anything, I would say that is an 
underestimate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield, if I have any 
time remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have an extra minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join my distinguished friend the senior 
Senator from Vermont in what he has 
said about the REA, The Senator has 
pointed out that 98 percent of his State 
is now electrified because of the REA. 
The figure is not quite that high for the 
State of Montana, but it is above 90 
percent, with the difficult areas still to 
be covered. 

I think the Senator is correct when 
he states that the application of the REA 
facilities to the farms of America has 
been a boon in a certain sense for private 
industry, because as we electrify the 
farms we make it possible for electrical 
machinery to be brought in. 

In my opinion, this is probably the best 
legislation which has ever been passed 
by the Congress in behalf of the farmers. 
I am delighted to join with the Senator 
from Vermont on this occasion, cele- 
brating the anniversary of the REA. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I wish to associate myself with the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON]; the assistant majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]; the minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrRKsEn]; 
the assistant minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KucHEL]; the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]; the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE]; 
and other Senators who are in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, on this day, which marks 
the 25th anniversary of the day Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
Executive order which created the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

This enlightened program is only one 
of the many indelible imprints Franklin 
D. Roosevelt left on the pages of history 
and in the hearts of his countrymen. 

To millions of Americans living on 
farms and in rural areas, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has brought 
the untold blessings of electricity. To 
these people it means light where before 
there was darkness. For the farmer it 
has made possible the mechanization of 
his farm, and it has saved him hours of 
backbreaking labor. The rural house- 
wife has been freed from the drudgery 
of pumping water by hand, washing on 
the old scrubboard, and a multitude of 
other tasks now accomplished by elec- 
tricity. For their children the REA has 
provided better health, with electric 
lights to study and play by instead of 
dim kerosene lamps. 

It would take considerable searching 
to find a single program which has 
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meant as much to rural America as the 
rural electrification program. 

In this program farmers have worked 
with and through their Government to 
help each other and themselves. It is 
one of the finest examples of coopera- 
tion between a citizen and his govern- 
ment and the wonderful benefits which 
can result to the advantage of both. 

Largely as a result of REA, our farms 
were prepared for the maximum output 
during the emergency of World War II. 
The food produced by our agricultural 
plant helped to feed the entire free 
world. The laborsaving devices made 
possible by REA helped to free hun- 
dreds of thousands of young farmers for 
service in our Armed Forces, without 
impairing our ability to produce the 
food needed for the war effort. 

Today our REA program has almost 
4,600,000 consumers on REA-financed 
lines. This means that 14 million 
Americans in farm families have the 
benefit of electricity where there was 
none before. Over 95 percent of the 
farms, ranches, and rural areas of the 
Nation have the benefit of central sta- 
tion electric power, and about one-half 
of these installations are financed by 
REA. 

We in Ohio are proud of the fact that 
a group of farmers in Miami County, 
Ohio, were the first in the Nation to 
organize an electric cooperative, and 
that the first REA loan was made to 
this group. 

Today there are 29 electric cooper- 
atives in Ohio. They have borrowed $80 
million, and have repaid over $20 mil- 


ylion, plus about $10 million in interest. 


None are now delinquent in payments. 
To my knowledge none has ever been 
delinquent on interest or principal pay- 
ments. 

In Ohio the cooperatives are now 
serving 130,000 rural consumers and 
their families. In 1958 alone, they paid 
State and local taxes in excess of 
$1,200,000. 

It is difficult to estimate how many 
millions of dollars worth of increased 
business rural consumers have given to 
businessmen in the last 25 years because 
of increased farm productivity. This, in 
itself, has meant a great deal to the 
economy of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have a happy personal 
recollection that 25 years ago, as a Rep- 
resentative at Large from the State of 
Ohio, I voted in favor of the enactment 
of the rural electrification law. There 
were those in the other body at that 
time who expressed the belief that the 
kerosene lamp and wood stove were good 
enough for the farmers of this country. 
We have come a long way since that 
time. During my succeeding terms in 
the House of Representatives, on every 
rolicall in respect to rural electrification 
my vote was recorded in favor of that 
great Administration and that great 
piece of legislation which, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has done more for the family farm- 
ers of this Nation than any other legis- 
lative enactment. 

In behalf of the family farmers of 
Ohio, whom I am trying to the utmost 
of my ability and energy to represent 
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in the Senate, I express their thanks 
and my thanks for the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Throughout these 25 years many, 
many millions of dollars, it is safe to 
say, have been brought into the Treas- 
ury of the United States in income taxes 
because of the fact that the farmers of 
America have had the help of rural elec- 
trification. The farmers and the farm- 
ers’ wives have been contented and 
have gone on to greater service to our 
Nation. 

I join with all other Senators in ex- 
pressing my best wishes to the Rural 
Electrification Administration. REA has 
meant a better life not only for the farm 
families of America, but also for ail 
Americans. It is with great pride that 
I salute this remarkable achievement on 
its 25th birthday and pay tribute to the 
millions of Americans who have made 
its success possible. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am indeed pleased to join 
with my colleagues in saluting the Rural 
Electrification Administratiqgn today on 
its 25th anniversary. I also wish to ex- 
tend my congratulations and apprecia- 
tion to the many farseeing farmers who, 
since 1935, have very vigorously sup- 
ported and effectively operated this out- 
standing program. 

Just 25 years ago today, the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, by Executive 
order, created the Rural Electrification 
Administration. While much ground- 
work was done during the first year of 
this program, it was authorized in its 
present form by act of Congress in 1936. 
Since that time the REA has done much 
to lighten the workload, not only of 
farmers but of the farmers’ wives. It 
has made for much greater efficiency in 
farming operations. It is a thrilling 
sight to drive at night through rural 
areas of our country and see the many 
farmsteads all lighted by electricity 
made available through this fine pro- 
gram. In 1935 when this program was 
instituted, Mr. President, only 10.9 per- 
cent of all our farms had electricity. At 
the present time estimates are that 4.5 
million farms, or 96 percent of the farms 
recorded in the 1954 census, were elec- 
trified. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion does not generate or distribute 
electrical energy. It is a lending agency 
providing money in the form of loans, 
largely to farmers through their own 
organizations, to build and operate 
power generation and distribution fa- 
cilities. Mr. President, in the years that 
the REA has been in operation, it has 
approved more than $4 billion in loans 
to electrification borrowers. These bor- 
rowers have an unusually good repay- 
ment record. Of the 1,085 borrowers at 
the present time, only 1 is overdue in 
its payments to the Government. 

Mr. President, the first REA electrifi- 
cation loan in North Dakota was made 
in December 1936, to the Baker Electric 
Cooperative at Cando. At that time only 
2.3 percent of the farms in North Da- 
kota were electrified through distribu- 
tion systems. I am proud to say that 
at the present time virtually every farm- 
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er in my State who desires electrical 
service has it available to him. In the 
years since 1935 the Rural Electrification 

tration has approved a total of 
$119,118,527 in loans to borrowers in 
North Dakota, all but one of which are 
local independent REA _ cooperatives. 
Mr. President, it is indeed gratifying to 
be able to call to the attention of the 
U.S. Senate the fact that not a single 
borrower in North Dakota is overdue in 
its loan payments to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact, they are almost $4.5 
million ahead of schedule in their re- 
payments. 

In these days when everyone is criti- 
cizing Federal expenditures, it is espe- 
cially gratifying, Mr. President, to point 
out again that the appropriations to 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
Rural Electrification Administration are 
for loans that must be repaid and which 
are being repaid at an excellent rate. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to again express my congratulations 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion the REA cooperatives, and the 
many stanch supporters of REA through- 
out the country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is 
good to see so many of the Senators 
rising in their places to extend a happy 
birthday to REA on the occasion of its 
25th birthday, and to point out the great 
service it has rendered to rural America. 

Mr. President, dependable communi- 
cations and available electricity are as 
important to farm families today as 
warm homes and a rifle for protection 
against predators were essential to our 
pioneer families, The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration which has done so 
much to bring the necessities to our 
farm families today marks its 25th year 
of existence and reflects with pride on its 
past accomplishments. 

Except for the first 3 years of REA, I 
have been a Member of Congress 
throughout its existence and I am proud 
of the fact that I have voted for every 
dollar spent or loaned to develop rural 
electric and telephone service for South 
Dakota farmers. Since serving in the 
Senate, I have been a member of the 
appropriations subcommittee approving 
all these funds. 

Until creation of REA in 1935, farm 
electrification had advanced very slowly 
during the 53-year period from 1882, 
when the first central generating sys- 
tem went into service. Only 10.9 percent 
of all farms in the United States had 
electric service in 1935. The past 25 
years witnessed this 10.9-percent figure 
leap to a striking 97 percent mark as of 
January 1, 1960, leaving 3 percent of the 
farms in America without electricity. 

In South Dakota, when REA was cre- 
ated in 1935, only 2,939 farms, or 3.5 
percent, received central station elec- 
tric service. REA estimates that ap- 
proximately 88 percent of all farms re- 
corded in the 1954 census are being 
served today; 91 percent of all electrified 
farms in our State are served by REA- 
financed facilities—one of the highest 
percentages in the country. South Da- 
kota’s first REA loan was approved in 
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May 1936 and the first REA-financed 
line was placed in operation on Octo- 
ber 3, 1937, by the Clay-Union Electric 
Cooperative, of Vermillion. Since that 
time, as of April 1, 1960, REA has ap- 
proved $103,977,856 in electric loans in 
South Dakota to 34 borrowers, all of 
which are cooperatives. The loans were 
made to enable borrowers to build 50,962 
miles of line and other rural eleciric 
facilities to serve 78,566 rural customers. 

Farmers enjoy and appreciate the use 
of power and modern telephones, which 
have done much to help hold the young 
generation on our farms. In 1952, the 
year of the first REA telephone loan in 
South Dakota, only 55.5 percent of the 
farms in South Dakota had telephones. 
By the end of 1958, it was estimated 
that 41,000 farms or 66 percent. of all 
farms in the State had telephone service 
and the number is constantly increasing. 

Mr. President, the REA and the RTA 
are manifestations of private enterprise 
through cooperative organizations and 
associations at its best. Sometimes crit- 
ics of the program of REA and RTA, 
especially in the earlier years, tried to 
condemn it and defeat it as being social- 
istic or as being an exemplification of 
public power. I think we cannot repeat 
too often, Mr. President, the fact that 
REA is not public power and it is not 
socialistic. It is private power, financed 
by loans which the Government makes 
in a banker’s capacity to private coop- 
erative associations who, upon payment 
of their loans, own and operate the en- 
terprise the same as they would a coop- 
erative creamery, a cooperative oil sta- 
tion, a cooperative elevator, or any other 
cooperative enterprise. 

Public power denotes that the Gov- 
ernment owns and operates the generat- 
ing plants and the distribution lines, as 
well as the agencies selling the power to 
ultimate consumers. 


That is not the case of REA. Some- 
times REA has its own generating plant; 
sometimes it buys its power from private 
utilities; and Sometimes it gets it from 
our great hydroelectric reservoirs. But 
just as REA purchases power from pub- 
licly financed hydroelectric reservoirs, so 
on frequent occasions do private utilities 
buy power from the same sources and in 
the same way. It is just as illogical and 
unjust to call REA socialistic or to de- 
scribe it as public power because on oc- 
casion it buys some of its power from 
the publicly financed hydroelectric dam 
as it would be to call a private utility 
company socialistic or public power be- 
cause it also buys some of its power from 
a publicly financed hydroelectric dam. 

South Dakota’s cooperatives, in mak- 
ing payments ahead of schedule to the 
Government on their loans, exemplify 
the trend evident through the Nation. 
By January 1, 1960, South Dakota elec- 
tric borrowers had made payments on 
their loans of $28,270,509. This included 
$14,840,729 repaid on principal and $9,- 
617,056 paid in interest, and $4,812,723 
of that was paid in advance. Nationally, 
payments of REA borrowers on principal, 
in interest, and ahead of schedule have 
surpassed the $1.2 billion mark. 
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REA has been a boon for South Dakota 
in the past 25 years and will underscore 
spectacular achievement in the next 
quarter century. America’s hats are off 
to rural America today as it commemo- 
rates its grandest hour in rededication 
of a program that has truly “turned on 
the lights” for our farm people. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
of all the great, good and progressive 
steps this Nation made under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s dynamic New 
Deal for the American people none had 
more impact in the daily lives of rural 
Texans than his rural electrification 
program. 

Today, May 11, the 25th anniversary 
of the REA program is a fitting time to 
consider how President Roosevelt’s 
superb plan to allay drudgery and bring 
light to farm families has produced a 
miracle in our time. 

It may seem to some that perhaps we 
speak too much about REA on this 25th 
anniversary, but if we look at the ad- 
vertising campaigns which have been 
carried on by the large illustrated maga- 
zines in America in the last 6 months 
showing the REA to be a socialistic 
scheme to rob the taxpayer and to so- 
cialize America, we know that these 
tributes are timely. There are not too 
many of them, and the record is not en- 
cumbered because there is a great cam- 
paign being carried on in America today, 
with highly paid ads and slick advertis- 
ing, to try to make the American people 
think they are being bilked out of billions 
of dollars in the building of REA plants. 
That is the fact. 

Because of Texas’ size and propor- 
tionately large rural population, the 
REA has meant more to Texans in terms 
of better living—comfort and prosper- 
ity—than it has to residents of most 
other States, although there is not a 
single State where people have not been 
benefited. 

President Roosevelt signed the Execu- 
tive order creating the REA on May 11, 
1935, and the Honorable Sam Raysurn, 
who has served America and Texas so 
long and well, led in passage of the REA 
Act in 1936. Texas’ first REA co-op, 
the Bartlett Electric Co-op, received its 
loan approval in September of 1935. At 
that time, only 11,466 Texas farm fam- 
ilies—just 2.3 percent of our farm fami- 
lies—had electricity for lights and power. 

Mr. President, this strikes very close 
at home to me, if I may be permitted this 
personal reference, because the late be- 
loved Judge James B. Allred was at that 
time Governor of Texas. We had passed 
an act in the Legislature of Texas to 
create the Lower Colorado River Author- 
ity patterned on the TVA, but a State 
agency. It was created. Governor All- 
red appointed me in February 1935 one 
of the original directors of that public 
authority. We started building then, 
and that authority has built six great 
dams on the Colorado River of Texas. 
That is where these rural co-ops started 
in Texas in 1935. We let our contract 
for the first dam even before President 
Roosevelt signed the Executive order, and 
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as we started those dams, we were watch- 
ing closely the creation of REA on a 
national scale because we were depend- 
ent upon REA for an outlet for the power 
of those public dams. 

What the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] just said re- 
minded me of my talks in central Texas 
for the Lower Colorado River Authority. 
I pointed out that in Holland over 90 
percent of the citizens had electricity; in 
Denmark 95 percent; in Sweden, 95 per- 
cent. 

People came to me and debated the is- 
sue with me. They stood up in the 
crowd and said, ‘““RaLpH, this is socialism. 
This will not work on the plains. People 
will go broke. We have counties in 
Texas which are bigger than all of Hol- 
land. This will not work.” They said, 
“This will bankrupt the Government.” 
That was what the people actually said. 

I am happy that in the course of time, 
now 25 years later, the plan has proven 
workable. It is workable and econom- 
ically sound, and it has not cost the Gov- 
ernment any money. 

By contrast, on this 25th anniversary 
of the REA program, 277,800 Texas farm 
families now have electricity and nearly 
70 percent of this power was furnished 
through the REA plan. Texas REA co- 
ops, of which there are now 97, have in- 
vested over $274 million, have built 148,- 
048 miles of line, and are serving 352,318 
customers. All in all, Texas REA co-ops 
serve more people over a greater area of 
distribution than such systems in any 
other State in America. There are more 
REA service connections in Texas than 
any other State in the Union. 

Mr. President, these REA co-ops are 
local owned and operated independent 
business organizations founded under 
the REA plan to bring light and strength 
to the farms of America. Despite bitter 
and powerful opposition at its inception, 
and continuing opposition to the REA by 
special interests even up to today, the 
REA has become one of the great land- 
marks of human achievement in our Na- 
tion’s history. Few things, even in this 
fabulous era of technological advance- 
ment, have meant so much to so many 
people in the last quarter century as has 
President Roosevelt’s plan to bring light 
to rural America. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
a Member of the House, I voted for the 
bill creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and have ever since sup- 
ported that program. The silver anni- 
versary of the Rural Electrification 
Administration offers an appropriate 
occasion for all of us to pause and reflect 
on its accomplishments in the past 
quarter century. 

The economic implications, alone, are 
impressive enough to warrant consider- 
able attention. Electricity, for its users, 
is simply energy in its most usable form. 
Once a farm is supplied with this silent, 
flexible, versatile means of energy, it 
automatically becomes a potential mar- 
ket for all the products that have been 
devised to harness it for useful work. 

No amount of persuasive salesmanship 
on the part of any electrical appliance 
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dealer could transform a farm family 
into a customer for his products with- 
out an available form of electric energy. 

Once a farm is electrified, however, it 
becomes a potential customer for elec- 
tric stoves and heaters, for lamps and 
washing machines, for ironers, radios, 
television sets, milking machines, and 
modern plumbing operated by electric 
pumps. The list of products that an 
electrified farm is in a position to buy is 
almost endless. The impact on our 
economy of this still-developing market 
is directly beneficial to thousands of 
stockholders and millions of our indus- 
trial workers, some of whom may never 
have been on a farm at all. 

But rural electrification, for all its di- 
rect aid to our expanding industrial 
economy, is best measured in human 
terms—in what it means to the comfort 
and well-being of men and women and 
boys and girls who are freed from the 
cheerless drudgery of hand labor. 

Prior to the advent of rural electrifica- 
tion, virtually all the work on a farm was 
done by musclepower alone. Only the 
farm wife, who formerly washed clothes 
by hand on a scrubboard, can truly ap- 
preciate the value of a modern, auto- 
matic electric washing machine. Only 
the girl who formerly carried water from 
the well or the spring, a bucketful at a 
time, can realize fully what a piping sys- 
tem, powered by an electric pump, means 
to her comfort and convenience. Only 
the boy who laboriously chopped the 
wood for the old cookstove can fully ap- 
preciate the value of a modern electric 
range. 

Most of the tools of better production, 
enabling the farmer to raise more crops 
and feed more people with greater ef- 
ficiency—while still insuring some meas- 
ure of relaxation and comfort for him- 
self—depend directly or indirectly on the 
power transmission lines that bring the 
versatile servant of electric energy onto 
his farm. 

The use of this electrig energy to re- 
place musclepower and to operate new 
appliances that musclepower. alone 
could never operate has freed more and 
more of our farm people for productive 
enterprises that lead directly to a richer, 
fuller life for all of us. 

I am proud to join my colleagues in 
the Senate in marking the 25th anni- 
versary of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for the better life it has 
made possible for all our citizens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to join in commemorating the sign- 
ing of the Executive order establishing 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
25 years ago today. At the time that or- 
der was signed by President Roosevelt, 
only one-tenth of America’s farms had 
central station electricity. The reason 
was quite simple. Rural electrification 
was not an economical business. Farm- 
ers could not pay the high charge for the 
lines and equipment needed to bring ex- 
pensive power from the highline to the 
farmstead. 

The Executive order and the Rural 
Electrification Act which followed a year 
later, made it possible for farmers to 
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create nearly 1,000 rural electric co- 
operatives which now serve more than 
4% million farms, homes, and other rural 
establishments. They helped rural peo- 
ple help themselves obtain electric serv- 
ice, and thereby, many of the conven- 
iences of the city which they could not 
afford in the pre-REA era. 

Had the cooperatives which were 
formed in the early days had to depend 
on the private power companies for all 
of their wholesale power, the remark- 
able progress this program has made 
would not have been possible. Fortu- 
nately for the rural electric program, 
and for that matter for the country as 
a whole, rural electrification was devel- 
oping at the same time our forward- 
looking national administration, and 
an equally forward-looking Congress 
were making provisions for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and later the Bon- 
neville hydroelectric projects, the Mis- 
souri River basin dams, and other de- 
velopments. From these projects flowed 
electricity at reasonable wholesale costs. 
Also, there appeared a powerful competi- 
tive influence known as the Federal 
power yardstick by which the Ameri- 
can people were able to measure the fair 
and possible costs of electricity, even 
outside the areas of public power de- 
velopment. 

Five years ago on this day I stood here 
and enumerated a list of benefits rural 
electrification had brought to American 
farm men and women and their fami- 
lies. As time goes on we tend more and 
more to take these benefits for granted; 
therefore, I feel today as I did 5 years ago 
when we were commemorating the 20th 
year of rural electrification progress, 
that we should from time to time, stop 
and consider the improvements in rural 
life and agricultural production that 
have resulted directly from this great 
program. Rural electrification progress 
has come so rapidly that there are few 
among us who cannot think back to their 
boyhood days, to life on the farm or life 
on farms we visited; and I daresay there 
are many among us who can well re- 
member having to help pump water by 
hand, carry feed to livestock, milk cows, 
clean out barns, and do the thousand 
and one other chores about the farms 
that we knew. If we visited those farms 
today we would find that the farmers 
and their families have been freed from 
this drudgery. Life is better. 

The benefits of rural electrification, 
however, have spread far beyond the 
farm and rural home. To date, about 
$34 million have been spent in building 
rural electric lines. That has meant 
work for thousands of people in the con- 
struction industries and a significant 
order for such items as poles, transform- 
ers, conductors, and other materials. 

REA appraised the relationship be- 
tween the cost of supplying electricity to 
rural consumers and the use of elec- 
tricity by those consumers, and they 
found that for every dollar spent in con- 
struction of facilities, about $4 were 
spent by the consumers for apparatus 
that utilized electrical energy. That has 
meant that a big new market for appli- 
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ances and farm equipment was created 
by this program. It is estimated that the 
annual market for this equipment is run- 
ning at about the rate of $1 billion per 
year. With new appliances being put on 
the line as new uses of electricity are 
discovered, this expenditure for con- 
sumer goods will increase even more. I 
am told that in maintaining these rural 
electric systems, well over a million 
power poles are purchased annually and 
over a million and a half miles of con- 
ductor have been strung to serve the 16- 
million-plus people who are receiving 
electricity as a result of this program. 
The boost to the industries involved in 
making electrical apparatus and equip- 
ment that has resulted from this pro- 
gram has been significant. Obviously, 
all industries and people in all occupa- 
tions benefit by the boost this gives to 
our economy. 

My own State of Minnesota has been 
a true pioneer in the rural electric coop- 
erative movement. Many years before 
REA, as we know it today, came into the 
State, a cooperative known as the Stoney 
Run Electric Cooperative was in opera- 
tion near Granite Falls, Minn. The first 
Minnesota rural electric cooperative un- 
der the REA Act was the Meeker Coop- 
erative Light & Power Association or- 
ganized in 1935 at Litchfield. In 1936, 
a statewide association, the Minnesota 
Rural Electric Association, was formed 
and Irving J. Clinton, of Litchfield, was 
elected as its first president. When the 
present statewide association, the Min- 
nesota Electric Cooperative, was formed 
at a reorganization in 1940, Mr. Clinton 
was also elected president of this newer 
group. 

Minnesota is the home of the first 
nuclear power reactor for rural electric 
cooperatives. ‘This reactor will go into 
production in November of this year. It 
is owned by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and will be operated by the Rural 
Cooperative Power Association of Elk 
River, Minn. The electricity produced 
from the reactor steam will eventually 
reach the 40,000 consumers of the 6- 
member cooperatives who own the Rural 
Cooperative Power Asosciation. 

Another Minnesota first in the rural 
electric cooperative movement was the 
organization in 1949 of the cooperative 
power association for the purpose of ob- 
taining and maintaining an adequate 
wholesale power supply for its co-op 
members at the lowest possible cost. In- 
corporated in 1956, the association 
started active operation in December of 
1957. To date the association has suc- 
ceeded in organizing and operating a 
power purchasing pool for its members 
which provides them the lowest cost 
wholesale power available to Minnesota 
cooperatives. The association has suc- 
ceeded in this by delivering Missouri 
basin hydroelectric power to cooperative 
load centers in a very wide area over ex- 
tended Federal transmission lines and 
also over lines of commercial utility com- 
panies under contractual arrangements. 

Virtually all rural electrification in 
Minnesota has been carried out by non- 
profit cooperatives operating under the 
REA program—83 percent of all electri- 
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fied farms are served by such coopera- 
tives. 

Today, the first phase of rural elec- 
trification on a national scale is being 
completed. More than 96 percent of all 
formerly unserved rural residents now 
have power. The next, and equally im- 
portant step in rural electrification is to 
meet the rapidly growing demand for 
electricity on these farms with abundant 
and reliable sources of electric power at 
reasonable rates. With the use of elec- 
tricity on rural electric lines doubling 
every 5-years or so, the problem of meet- 
ing these needs becomes extremely im- 
portant. New steam generation plants 
will be needed to supplement existing 
hydroelectric generating systems. Dis- 
tribution systems will have to be changed 
over to handle heavier loads than any 
carried before. Thus, as the use of power 
increases it is necessary for all of us to 
put our support behind the development 
of new power sources; we must find ways 
of keeping costs down to insure low re- 
tail power rates and continue our sup- 
port of adequate loan funds for REA at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

The American farmer through his 
rural electric systems has been a fore- 
most advocate of developing all of the 
feasible hydroelectric power possible. 
He has been in the lead because more 
than any other group, he learned the 
hard way that the key to obtaining the 
greatest benefit from electricity is keep- 
ing the costs down. 

In the 5 years since we spoke in com- 
memoration of rural electrification’s 
20th birthday, a number of attacks have 
been made on this great program and 
a number of bills have been introduced 
and proposals made which would do it 
great harm. 

In recent years we have seen a shadow 
fall across this great program. The 
REA Administrator no longer can judge 
an important loan application on its 
merits or make the loan himself. Under 
administrative orders sent down from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Admin- 
istrator must submit all large loan ap- 
plications and all new applications to 
the Director of Agricultural Credit 
Services in the Secretary’s office for re- 
view and approval. The bill, S. 144, 
which I introduced and which was ap- 
proved by the Congress would have cor- 
rected that weakness in the program, 
but for the President’s veto. Here in the 
Senate, by more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority, we overrode the President’s veto 
but in the other body, the veto was sus- 
tained by just four votes. We made a 
gallant stand and not wholly a losing 
one, for by our strong showing, we served 
notice on this administration that the 
Congress will not stand for any tamper- 
ing with this program. 

Last year the Senate unanimously 
adopted a resolution, Senate Resolution 
21, which reaffirmed the sense of the 
Senate with respect to REA operations. 
In effect, the Comptroller General who, 
by decision attempted to restrict the 
operational scope of the program, was 
told that we wanted the rural electrifi- 
cation program carried on in the future 
as it had been in the past, serving all 
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unserved residents of rural areas wher- 
ever they might live. 

With such support based on an under- 
standing of both the social and economic 
values embodied in the program, Con- 
gress has contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess this program has enjoyed during its 
first 25 years. If rural electrification is 
to survive and prosper the vigilance of 
Congress is necessary now and in the 
future. With our support rural America 
can make the golden anniversary, in 
1985, an even more memorable occasion 
than this, the 26th. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my tribute to the 
many being paid rural electrification on 
this the 25th anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

My feeling in this matter is highly 
personal, I remember my own State of 
Tennessee before the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and before REA’s. 

I remember the picturesque but weak 
and flickering coal-oil lamps. 

I remember the nostalgic but clumsy 
cook stoves. 

I remember the back-wrenching chores 
forced upon the womenfolk of the farm 
families—as well as of the men—because 
there was only musclepower to operate 
machines, do the jobs, light the lamps. 

These rural scenes were in sharp con- 
trast to the electrified towns and cities. 
It was a factor stagnating rural society 
in comparison with the progress of the 
cities. 

Statistics show that 3% percent of 
Tennessee’s farms had electricity at the 
advent of REA. More than 95 percent 
of my State’s farms are now electrified. 
This statistic is interesting. It is per- 
tinent. But it does not tell the human 
story of what electric power has meant 
to Tennessee farmers, or to the Nation’s 
farmers, for the experience of Tennessee 
has been the experience of all of rural 
America. 

Figures simply do not tell the whole 
story of the lessened labor and the 
increased income and leisure. 

Figures do not tell of the increased 
well-being of a thousand small commu- 
nities whose businesses are wholly or 
partially farm based. 

These things the rural areas of the 
Nation know and do not have to be 
told—at least, not those residents who 
are of my generation. The lessened 
labor and fuller life created by rural 
electric power are the basis for REA’s 
unqualified support throughout the areas 
of its service. 

As a Tennessean, I am naturally proud 
of the fundamental part my State played 
in the birth of this program. From TVA 
sprang the idea of rural electrification. 
From the cooperative user-owned elec- 
tric systems set up in conjunction with 
TVA sprang the system of REA’s which 
electrified the whole Nation at no cost 
to the Government and minimum cost to 
the users. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s deci- 
sion to launch a rural electrification pro- 
gram was in many ways a social deci- 
sion. It was designed to bring the eco- 
nomic—and social—benefits of power to 
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areas of our Nation which private power 
companies had ignored because of the 
supposed high cost of service. One pri- 
vate power company’s president was 
quoted as placidly saying that all Ten- 
nessee farmers who could afford elec- 
tricity already had electricity. 

President Roosevelt saw the program 
in another light. Cheap, abundant power 
was vital to agriculture as an economic 
tool to help it get out of its depression. 
Further, it was vital to farm people as 
a social tool, if this country was to con- 
tinue its progress toward an abundant 
and enlightened life for all its people. 

The rural electrification system was 
first visualized by the New Deal as an 
assist to private capital—a method by 
which private companies could give elec- 
tric service to areas which private capital 
claimed was economically unserviceable. 
The private companies, however, failed 
to take advantage of the offer. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt then turned to a plan of 
user-owned electric cooperatives which 
was already being developed in the Ten- 
nessee Valley as a means of distributing 
to local people the abundant power be- 
ing generated there. In this plan Mr. 
Roosevelt found a model for the nation- 
wide system of cooperatives which al- 
lowed rural people to help themselves 
to the cheapest possible power at no cost 
to the Federal Government. 

It meant power to operate farm equip- 
ment. It meant power to draw water, 
to cook, and to lighten every household 
chore. It meant precious light by which 
to read, play cards, visit—or to finish 
farmyard chores. It meant increased 
study opportunities for the young peo- 
ple in the household, and for the adults, 
too, for that matter. 

It meant, basically, the raising of 
rural-life opportunity to par with city 
living. 

The REA was nothing short of a social 
and economic revolution in rural and 
isolated America. 

It was cement to bind our Nation more 
closely together. 

The establishment of REA just 25 
years ago was one of the most significant 
social and economic steps in American 
history and was one of the New Deal’s 
signal contributions to our people. It 
seems so to me now, and I am confident 
that historians will agree in the future. 

The Reverend Francis B. Sayre, dean 
of Washington Cathedral, summed up 
the achievement almost poetically last 
year when he said: 

Mankind must thrill to the achievement 
of electricity carried to the humblest cabin, 
conferring there not merely respite from toil, 
but the self-respect of jointly owning the 
instrument which can so bless a whole 
community. 


To that I can only add amen—25 times, 
once for each year of REA. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a timely address delivered by Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, at the association’s 25th anni- 
versary celebration of the rural electrifi- 
cation program, in Warm Springs, Ga., 
on May 11, 1960. 
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Mr. Ellis has done outstanding work 
on behalf of rural electrification and de- 
serves our thanks for his direction of 
the REA association and for his con- 
tinued defense of the REA from assaults 


upon it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROMISE OF ABUNDANCE 


(Address of Clyde T. Ellis, general manager, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association ) 

This is a notable day for rural America. 

Across the land, through newspapers and 
magazines, radio and television, people are 
reliving the story of these past 25 years. 
At this moment, in Washington, the Con- 
gress of the United States is assembled to 
honor the rural electrification program and 
pay tribute to the coauthors of the REA 
Act—Speaker Sam RayYBuRN and the late 
Senator George Norris. Many State and local 
observances are in progress, too. 

Here at Warm Springs, we gather to cele- 
brate the birthday of an undertaking which, 
for many of us, has been a lifework. Here 
we honor former Congressman Steve Pace, 
who, as subcommittee chairman, sponsored 
and fought for the amendment which made 
area coverage rural electrification possible. 

By his featured role in these ceremonies, 
we honor, too, the former able, longtime 
Administrator of REA, Claude Wickard. 
Without his determined leadership in the 
crucial postwar years, we probably would not 
be here today. 

It is also significant that we meet at this 
place where President Franklin Roosevelt 
said the rural electrification program was 
born, when he first came face to face with 
the rural rate policies of the power com- 
panies. 

So, in a way, we come home today—in the 
spirit of a family reunion. 

For a few moments, I want to speak as a 
member of the family. For some 17 years I 
have been privileged to serve you as general 
manager of NRECA—the farflung rural 
electric service organization—which also has 
deep roots in the soil of Georgia, and to 
which this State has contributed the lead- 
ership of many great men, including our il- 
lustrious president, Walter Harrison. 

During these years, and earlier, as a mem- 
ber of the Arkansas Legislature and the U.S. 
Congress, I have lived with the problems 
of this program. In that time, we have had 
three national administrations, four REA 
Administrators, and a passing parade of Con- 
gressmen. I’ve seen men like Senator Dick 
RussELL of Georgia provide the spark of 
leadership needed to save the program. I’ve 
seen other men try to destroy everything you 
have built up. 

With these remarks as a sort of preface, I 
want to give you some of my personal obser- 
vations and convictions as we pass this im- 
portant milestone. 

My frame of reference is the promise of 
abundance—the abundance of low cost elec- 
tric power in our economy, particularly the 
rural economy. Since the earliest days of 
NRECA, this has been our objective. 

No man of vision, I think, can consider the 
initial extension of electricity to a rural 
home as an end result. 

A rural family may have electricity avail- 
able, but that fact alone does not satisfy 
our concept of rural electrification. The 
electricity must be present in great abun- 
dance, and at a cost so low its use will be 
almost unlimited. 

We say that rural electrification has per- 
formed miracles, and so it has. But we have 
yet to scratch the surface. For most people, 
electricity is still relatively high priced. 
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This is especially true in rural areas far re- 
moved from the great public wholesale power 
systems like TVA and Bonneville. 

Except in a few areas, we have not been 
able to realize our long-range goal of 1-cent 
electricity for every consumer. We have 
progressively brought the cost of electricity 
down, largely through greater use, but we 
have no reason to be complacent. 

One-cent electricity is available now in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Washington. This 
proves it can be done. We need public poli- 
cies which will make it feasible everywhere. 
At present, the average cost on rural electric 
systems is about 2% cents per kilowatt-hour. 
We will never have full rural electrification 
until we succeed in cutting that average at 
least in half. When we do that, the promise 
of abundance can be realized—the family 
farms of America and the areas in which 
they are located will begin to bloom again. 

So long as electricity remains high priced, 
its use will be restricted. The poor will go 
on without refrigeration, without indoor 
plumbing, without hot and cold running 
water, even without proper lighting. 

Those who are better off will continue to 
neglect electricity as a production tool, and 
as an instrument for a fuller, richer life. 

Even at existing prices, our rural electric 
consumers—some 16 million rural people— 
are doubling their use of electricity about 
every 5 to 7 years. At low prices they would 
perhaps double this speed. Incidentally, 
since electricity can be used only through 
appliances, our rural electric consumers are 
paying out over $1 billion a year for new 
appliances. 

We must also use low-cost, abundant 
power as stimulus to industry in the always 
depressed rural areas. Our family farm peo- 
ple must have further and supplementary 
places to work. One of the tragic blights I 
see throughout the country are the vacant 
farmhouses, and they exist right now by the 
hundreds of thousands on the lines of rural 
electric systems. 

Where are the people? The people are in 
the cities, swelling the ranks of the unem- 
Ployed, living, all too often, in squalid areas 
sneeringly referred to as hillbilly heights. 
When they are able to find work, they often 
displace natives of the city who also have 
families to feed. 

Surely this is no solution to either the 
farm problem or the labor problem. With 
half the world hungry, the harsh philosophy 
that the family farmer should give up and 
move to town is cruel and cowardly. It 
seeks to shuffle human beings like a deck of 
cards, in defiance of all reason—and when 
the shuffling is done, the same people re- 
main, fighting to live while others starve. 

Ahead of us in this country is enormous 
growth. By 1975, our country will have 
about 230 million people. This means new 
agricultural processing plants, new indus- 
tries, new concepts of production, and dis- 
tribution. 

We can make no greater contribution to 
the consumers who own our systems, or to 
the Nation, than to do everything in our 
power to attract these new activities to our 
service areas—where they will employ and 
serve our people. 

One thing our rural electric leaders can 
do, if necessary, is to use their 25-year ex- 
perience with successful cooperatives as & 
pattern for some of this future develop- 
ment. In many of our service areas, the 
prospect of a decent profit is too thin to at- 
tract businesses and activities which must 
operate for profit. But there is no reason 
many of these future activities could not 
be operated cooperatively, to the benefit of 
the entire community—particularly plants 
for the processing of products of the soil 
and products for rural use. 

We have proved that rural people can 
organize themselves and successfully oper- 
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ate complex and technical businesses. We 
will make an invaluable contribution to the 
future development of rural America—yes, 
to the free enterprise system itself—if our 
leaders will use this know-how to help 
themselves and our members generally in 
other areas of activity. 

There are many challenges which must be 
met before we can hope to realize the prom- 
ise of abundance in underdeveloped rural 
America. 

For one thing, we must preserve the in- 
tegrity of our rural electric service areas. 
Some other electrical suppliers have an- 
nounced publicly that they intend to take 
from us every industry, even those which lo- 
cate on our lines. Some are already doing 
it, without any fanfare. This must be 
stopped. 

One power company official has noted hap- 
pily that the law restricts the area we can 
serve, but that his company can serve any- 
where. In other words, he can pick off our 
good users without fear of reprisal. 

We can never have dependable low-cost 
power on any such basis. When laws are 
inadequate, they can be changed, as you 
demonstrated in Georgia this year. Many 
other States need to follow your example. 

There are other laws which we must pro- 
tect. We must protect the Pace amendment. 
The administration in Washington has prop- 
agandized for various proposals which would 
destroy the Pace Act and double or triple the 
interest rate on our rural electric loans. It 
has propagandized for sending us to the 
money market for our capital. These pro- 
posals would add substantially to the oper- 
ating costs of all systems; they would kill the 
generation and transmission program; they 
would force untold numbers of systems to 
increase their already high rates; they would 
destroy area-coverage; they would put many 
rural electric systems out of business entirely. 

This is not the road to low-cost power. 
The 2 percent REA rate, in light of all the 
facts and circumstances, is fair to both the 
borrowers and the Government. During the 
debate on the Pace amendment, Congress- 
man Bos PoaGe, who handled much of the 
technical discussion for the House commit- 
tee, pointed out that interest costs might go 
up or down over the life of a loan, but the 
fixed 2 percent rate would be about the 
average. History bears him out. During the 
25-year life of our program, the average 
annual interest cost of carrying the market- 
able public debt has averaged just about 
2 percent per year. 

Moreover, let us never forget that Congress 
permitted us to serve only in the marginal 
rural area and at the same time required us 
to serve everyone, whether they could pay 
their own way or not. And perhaps half of 
those served don’t pay their own way. The 
others have to pay a little more. 

We must also take the necessary action to 
assure ourselves of an adequate supply of 
low-cost wholesale power. Throughout the 
country our private suppliers are increasing 
our wholesale costs and adding limitations 
on our use of the power as new contracts are 
negotiated. In some instances they are in 
effect blackmailing our systems into accept- 
ing steep increases by threatening to insert 
contract clauses which would restrict our 
right to serve desirable loads in our areas. 
Many such restrictions have already been 
forced upon us. 

We must continue to work for giant gener- 
ation and transmission systems, public and 
private, which can achieve the efficiencies 
necessary for low-cost power. The Russians 
are doing it. Those of us who made up the 
Senate inspection team last fall saw with our 
own eyes their enormous plants and power 
grids, their crash construction program, in- 
cluding some efficiencies not yet achieved in 
our own country. 
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Thus far, we have been unable even to get 
public and private interests to join together 
in such undertakings—like, for instance, is 
being done in Western Europe. For the con- 
sumer’s sake, these things must be done. 

We must overhaul our regulatory agencies 
and make them responsive to the public 
need. I think it is disgraceful that William 
Connole, the only member of the Federal 
Power Commission who seemed to give a hoot 
about the consumer, was dropped so blandly 
by President Eisenhower recently. The 
giant utilities which the FPC is supposed to 
help regulate did not like Connole. They 
managed to get rid of him. The people of 
the country can’t afford to tolerate such a 
shabby thing. 

We can no longer neglect the development 
of our natural resources. There is no greater 
waste than the waters of a river flowing un- 
harnessed to the sea. Our rivers must be 
developed on a comprehensive, multiple-: 
purpose basis. We have the great example 
of TVA. We need other TVA’s or their equiv- 
alents with transmission grids tied together 
for maximum efficiency. 

Finally, we must develop atomic energy as 
@ natural resource which belongs to the peo- 
ple just as, under the Constitution, the rivers 
belong to all the people. The day will come 
when the technical problems will be solved, 
and the incredible power of hydrogen fusion 
will be used to generate electricity. Then 
we shall surely have electric power in un- 
dreamed-of abundance—at a price which a 
former Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man once described as too cheap to meter. 

We must be very sure that monopoly in- 
terests are not allowed to capture atomic 
energy and turn the staggering atomic en- 
ergy investment of the American people into 
a tool for private monopoly exploitation. 

In summary, we must diligently pursue 
all the avenues which merge finally in the 
goal of low-cost electricity. We humbly ask 
the commercial power companies and all 
other power suppliers to join us in this pur- 
suit. Experience proves that, if they will do 
so, the resulting high usage of electricity 
will insure their prosperity. 

The promise of abundance, I believe, is 
as great a challenge to rural electrification 
leaders of the future as the promise of avail- 
ability was 25 years ago. It can further 
transform rural America and help build an 
economy which will be a Godsend to our own 
people and an asset to all Americans. 

Surely there could be no more appropriate 
occasion than this to rededicate ourselves 
to this goal. 


PRESENTATION OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD 


Mr. C. F. Palmer, chairman of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Warm Springs Memorial Com- 
mission, is here on the platform. Mr. Palmer, 
will you come to the podium, please? 

The board of directors of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association de- 
cided to on this occasion present the asso- 
ciation’s Distinguished Service Award to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The award is inscribed with this quota- 
tion by Mr. Roosevelt himself: “It can be 
said that a little cottage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., was the birthplace of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration.” 

We stand now on the front porch of that 
cottage. 

The rest of the award reads as follows: 

“The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and the 16 million rural people 
it represents pay tribute to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt who created the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and thus brought about 
the vast program of electrifying rural Amer- 
ica.” 

It was felt that the award might appro- 
priately be placed here at Warm Springs. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was invited to accept it, but 
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regretfully could not come. It is with great 
honor and humility that through you, Mr. 
Palmer, I present, posthumously, to that 
great American, Franklin D. Roosevelt, this 
best token we have within our power to 
give. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today, 
May 11, 1960, Congress is commemorat- 
ing 25 years of progress made by the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
electrifying rural America. 

This has been a significant achieve- 

ment resulting in the bringing to millions 
of rural residents the many comforts and 
conveniences afforded only a quarter of a 
century ago to those residing in cities and 
more densely populated areas. 
. Mr. President, Ohio, and in particular 
Miami County, has a keen awareness of 
the significance of this date, for it was in 
this Ohio county where a group of farm- 
ers were the first in the Nation to organ- 
ize an electric cooperative, and the first 
Rural Electrification Administration loan 
in the Nation was made to this group. 

This loan was known as Pioneer I, and 
just outside the city limits of Piqua, Ohio, 
on U.S. Route 25, there is a plaque desig- 
nating the spot where the first pole was 
set that was to carry lines delivering 
power to farmers in that area. This 
cooperative is now the largest in the 
State of Ohio, having 6,717 members. 

Since this program started, the 29 
electric cooperatives in Ohio have bor- 
rowed $79,884,370, and on this total loan, 
have paid $9,607,484 in interest, and 
have repaid $20,162,445 on the principal. 
Ohio cooperatives have an outstanding 
record, as none is delinquent in pay- 
ments of either interest or principal. 
With this borrowed capital, these coop- 
eratives have built 30,026 miles of distri- 
bution lines, and have approximately 600 
miles of transmission lines. With this 
system, they are serving 129,422 rural 
customers. In 1958, these cooperatives 
paid State and local taxes amounting to 
$1,205,411. - 

Mr. President, it is difficult to estimate 
how many millions of dollars worth of 
business these rural consumers have 
given to the businessmen of Ohio in the 
last 25 years. It is conservatively esti- 
mated, however, that each rural con- 
sumer spent for electric appliances, wir- 
ing, pumps, farm chore equipment, and 
so forth, $10 for every $1 invested in the 
rural electrification system. This would 
mean that the rural people served by 
these cooperatives have spent nearly $1 
billion for equipment that uses electric- 
ity. This in itself has meant a great 
deal to the economy of this State, and 
of course, we cannot overlook the fact 
that health standards, too, have been 
raised. 

AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the suc- 
cess story is a part of our American tra- 
dition. It has enriched our folklore and 
woven itself into our frontier heritage. 

I wish to pay tribute to an American 
success story which has special signifi- 
cance today. I wish to comment on a 
Government-sponsored program and 
some of the people behind it. 

Twenty-five years ago, rural America 
was still a dark land, with only 1 farm in 
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brought light and power to 97 percent of 
the farms in this Nation, and to thou- 
sands of rural communities. 

May 11, 1960, marks the silver anni- 
versary of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. REA has become a house- 
hold symbol to millions of rural people 
as the electric lights have been turned 
on at one farm after another. REA has 
become synonymous with rural electri- 
fication, although the Federal agency 
which made the program possible has 
never owned a mile of line or operated a 
single transformer station. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion makes long-term loans under pro- 
visions of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936, as amended by the Congress 
from time to time. This legislation and 
this agency of the executive branch, true 
to our American way of doing things, en- 
ables our citizens to use the resources of 
their Federal Government to accomplish 
something as groups of neighbors which 
they could not achieve individually. 

The men who created REA knew that 
American farm families and other rural 
people wanted the benefits of electricity 
that city people had enjoyed for many 
years. The Senators and Representa- 
tives who drafted the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act realized that America’s farmers 
were willing to pay for their electricity, 
that they did not expect it as a gift or 
a handout. 

Through the years since May 11, 1935, 
REA has lent the money to build the 
lines, to set the poles, and to buy the 
transformers. In most cases, the farm- 
ers themselves formed nonprofit coop- 
eratives to build and to operate the elec- 
tric facilities. 

Of course, we know that REA has been 
more than a lending agency. From its 
reports to Congress and from the 
messages we get from our constituents 
back home, we know that REA is made 
up of people, and that these people have 
a mission. I wish to tell Senators some- 
thing about that mission, and then to 
say a few words of commendation for the 
people who are REA. 

The mission, spelled out by the Con- 
gress, was to see to it that isolated 
ranchers as well as people in rural areas 
close to the towns and highways obtained 
electricity if they wanted it. This broad 
goal of REA and its borrowers has been 
summed up in the term “area coverage.”’ 
Area coverage is a big idea, as ideas must 
be in this big country of ours. Area cov- 
erage became the heart of the rural elec- 
trification program. It became a basis 
for designing consumers’ rate schedules 
and for promoting greater use of power. 
Isolated consumers were not denied 
power or assigned a penalty rate for it, 
and thinly settled areas as well as the 
thickly populated ones enjoyed electric 
service at fair rates. This was possible 
because the people responsible for REA 
realized that the test for building an 
electric system was not the cost of any 
single line, but rather the amount of 
power that would be consumed and paid 
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for. An isolated rancher who uses a 
thousand kilowatt-hours of electricity a 
month to satisfy his many needs can be 
just as desirable a consumer as the fellow 
who lives right alongside the powerline 
and uses only a modest amount of power. 
REA and its borrowers maintain a vigor- 
ous power use program to encourage full 
exploitation of their “wired hands.”’ 
This has been a vital contribution to our 
agricultural economy in the years when 
hired labor was becoming scarce and 
costly. 

Rural electric systems pay their own 
way. In 25 years of REA’s lending pro- 
gram, 1,086 borrowers have actually 
drawn down a little over $3% billion 
from total loans amounting to $4 billion. 
On this $3% billion in REA financing 
that has gone into the construction of 
rural electric systems, the borrowers 
have made payments to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of principal and _ interest 
amounting to almost $1% billion. About 
$155 million of this represents a current 
balance of payments in advance of due 
date. Only one electrification borrower 
is in arrears on its debt service. This is 
truly an amazing repayment record, and 
one that might be the envy of private 
lending institutions the world over. 
What is even more remarkable is the 
nature of these loans. REA loans for 
rural electrification are 100 percent 
loans, with no other equity and security 
than a mortgage on the system to be 
built. Trust in the farmers themselves 
has provided the real security for these 
REA loans. And the farmers and other 
rural citizens have kept that trust. 

Farmers and other rural people own 
these electric systems. Because con- 
sumers often refer to their local rural 
system as the REA—a tribute to the 
source of the financing—the local owner- 
ship is sometimes overlooked. It should 
be a source of deep and abiding pride to 
us that 985 of the 1,086 borrowers are 
cooperatives. The others are public 
power districts, municipals, and power 
companies. The cooperatives are organ- 
ized, owned, and operated by individual 
citizens. The rural electric cooperative 
is an independent, local business enter- 
prise, incorporated under the laws of the 
State in which it operates. Each mem- 
ber exercises a single vote in electing a 
board of directors from among the mem- 
bership. The board hires a manager to 
run the electric system. A portion of 
each member’s payments on his electric 
bill is used to pay off the indebtedness 
to REA. 

In my own State of Colorado there are 
25 of these home-owned rural electric 
cooperatives. Up to January 1, 1960, the 
beginning of REA’s 25th year, they had 
borrowed a total of $121,167,157 to con- 
struct 34,495 miles of line and other elec- 
tric facilities to serve 86,677 consumers. 

Back in 1935, at the time REA was 
created, only 7,145 farms in Colorado, or 
11.2 percent, were receiving central sta- 
tion electric service. Today’s total is up 
around 36,000, or about 90 percent of all 
farms recorded in the last census. One 
of the figures we are proud of is the con- 
sumption of electricity. The average 
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monthly use of power by each consumer 
on the lines of Colorado’s rural electric 
cooperatives was 180 kilowatt-hours in 
1950. By 1958 that had jumped to 334 
kilowatt-hours, and it is still growing as 
farmers and other rural consumers find 
more and more ways to step up produc- 
tion and improve their living standards 
with reasonably priced electricity. 

In Colorado, as in our other States, 
an increasing proportion of each year’s 
REA loans goes into heavying up exist- 
ing rural powerlines to accommodate the 
increased powerloads. And a larger 
share also goes toward construction of 
generating plants and transmission lines 
to assure ample power for rural areas 
that cannot purchase enough dependable 
electricity at a reasonable price from 
existing sources. 

Another figure I am proud of in Colo- 
rado is the repayment record of our 
rural electric cooperatives there. It is 
even above the very fine national record. 
In my State, on $974 million actually 
advanced by REA, the borrowers have re- 
paid $1242 million on the principal. In 
addition they have paid $8% million in 
interest and more than $5% million in 
advance of due date. 

When we get to talking about statistics 
in the REA loan program itself, we must 
not lose sight of what it has done to 
boost other segments of our economy. 
It is estimated that for every dollar that 
REA has advanced in loan funds for the 
construction of rural electric systems, the 
consumers on those lines spend $4.50 for 
electric wiring, equipment, and appli- 
ances. This runs close to the fantastic 
sum of $16 billion, and more billions are 
going to be spent each year by consumers 
eager to keep their electric power at 
work. REA borrowers have created local 
payrolls, they pay local taxes, and in 
many places they have built the most 
modern building in the county seat. 

All of this is American enterprise in 
the pioneering tradition. As a Republi- 
can and a strong supporter of the REA 
program, I take pride in the role my party 
has played in this frontier of service to 
the American public. It was a Republi- 
can, Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, who authored the Senate bill 
which became the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936. 

The record of REA and its borrowers 
since 1953 has been outstanding. Let 
me point to several significant figures 
that are typical of this administration’s 
backing of rural electrification. Since 
January 1, 1953, REA electric loans ap- 
proved total $1.4 billion. That record, 
achieved in 7 years, represents one-third 
of the total loaned in 25 years. REA 
has approved loans providing more gen- 
erating capacity during the last 7 years 
than was provided for in loans during all 
the preceding years. 

Of particular significance is the im- 
provement in the financial position of 
the REA-financed rural electric systems 
under the present administration. Since 
January 1, 1953, the number of electrifi- 
cation borrowers behind in their loan 
payments dropped from 45 to 1. In the 
same period, the balance of payments in 
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advance tripled. Total net worth of the 
electric borrowers in these 7 years more 
than doubled, from 7.7 percent of assets 
at the beginning of 1953 to 18.2 at the 
start of 1960. At the same time, the 
cost of electricity to consumers on the 
lines of REA borrowers went down. The 
average price is now 2.65 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, lowest in REA history. 

I have been describing the progress of 
rural electrification in terms of statis- 
tics. This has to be done to give us some 
measurement of the success of this un- 
dertaking. But the real measurement of 
REA’s success is in the people. In ob- 
serving the first 25 years of progress in 
rural electrification, our admiration and 
our gratitude go out to the thousands of 
rural leaders who set up the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. Millions of people can 
share the feeling of accomplishment 
that we now survey. 

Prominent among those who are re- 
sponsible for this excellent program are 
the engineers, the accountants, the tech- 
nicians, and the clerks and typists in the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
They are dedicated people, and they have 
worked long and hard and well under 
their several Administrators. 

As a Republican I want to call partic- 
ular attention to two Administrators who 
have been responsible for the remark- 
able record of REA in these last 7 years. 
The first of these was ANCHER NELSEN, 
of Minnesota, now a Member of the 
House of Representatives. The present 
Administrator is David A. Hamil from 
my own State of Colorado. 

Dave Hamil, as he is known to every- 
one, became Administrator of REA on 
June 26, 1956. He came to Washington 
with practical business experience. For 
many years he has been a rancher in the 
cattle feeding business in Logan County, 
Colo., where he was born. 

He came to Washington with admin- 
istrative know-how. At the time of his 
appointment, he was speaker of the 
Colorado House of Representatives, a 
position he had held since 1951. He was 
first elected to the Colorado General As- 
sembly in 1938, and with exception of a 
2-year term in 1948-49 had served in it 
continuously. 

He came to Washington with experi- 
ence in rural electrification. Mr. Hamil 
became active in the REA program back 
in 1939 when he helped sign up mem- 
bers and organize a section of the High- 
line Electric Association of Holyoke, 
Colo. He served as a director of the co- 
operative for 5 years. He has seen its 

grow from 180 consumer- 
owners to more than 4,200. 

Let me quote what this practical 

what this Administrator 


what this warm, friendly, under- 
seein man—says about the program 
he runs: 

The end product of REA’s rural electrifica- 
tion program is a human one, and it cannot 
be measured in statistics. 

In human terms, rural electrification 
means a to read by on a dark winter 


night in North Dakota. 
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Tt means a radio and a television set, 
broadcasting a frost warning in Georgia or a 
late market report in Iowa. 

On an Arkansas farm, it means ironing a 
Sunday shirt in July without first stoking 
a range red hot to heat the flatiron. 

It means that a youngster in Colorado 
changes his mind about seeking his fortune 
in the city, and plans to stay on the ranch 
after he graduates from ag school. 

It means better food on the table year- 
round, for both city and country people. 

It means that a farmer can intensify and 
diversify his operations. 

It means a cooperative annual meeting, 
where ‘thousands of rural families have 
turned out to elect directors to run the 
electric system they own. 

It means more pride, greater self-respect 
for millions of rural people. 

This is the real meaning of rural electrifi- 
cation, and it is for these things that we give 
thanks as we observe the silver anniversary 
of REA on May 11, 1960. 


I am very happy to pay tribute, on this 
25th anniversary of REA, to all who have 
contributed so much to actually chang- 
ing the face of farm life in America. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, today 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
over 4 million rural families, more than 
1,000 electric and telephone cooperatives 
which serve them, and the people of our 
country, celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of the birth of the REA and the rural 
electrification program. 

The accomplishments of the rural elec- 
tric and telephone programs are well 
known. I will not take time to repeat 
the figures which document this tremen- 
dous record of accomplishment—num- 
bers of members served, miles of line, the 
consumption of electricity, record of re- 
payment—for the growth and success of 
this program has made REA a household 
word and an example to the world. Ican 
give one example by saying that in Ken- 
tucky, 3 percent of our farms were 
reached by power lines in 1935, while to- 
day only 3 percent remain to be electri- 
fied. 

Kentucky was one of the first States to 
join the program when, in October 1935, 
the loan to the Henderson-Union REC 
was approved. Kentucky exceeds its 
neighboring States in the percentage of 
farms served by REA cooperatives, and 
is matched by only four other States in 
the Nation in this respect. The East 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative, at 
Winchester, is the second largest REA 
generating and transmission facility in 
the Nation, with one plant operating at 
Ford, on the Kentucky River. And a 
few weeks ago it announced plans for an 
additional plant at Burnside, Ky., 
on the Cumberland Lake. Kentuckians, 
and the Nation, have every reason to be 
proud of the Kentucky Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp. and the 26 rural 
electric cooperatives which serve 235,000 
members over 51,000 miles of line. 

The program was conceived and ini- 
tiated during the administration of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was con- 
tinued during the administration of 
President Truman, and it can be pointed 
out that much of this growth has taken 
place in recent years. I think it is proper 
to point out that approximately one- 
third of all rural electric loans and nearly 
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all of the rural telephone loans have been 
approved in the last 7 years, under the 
administration of President Eisenhower. 

But much yet remains to be done, for 
the increasing use of electric energy calls 
for heavier equipment and enlarged 
facilities to provide and carry the power 
which modern rural life demands today. 

With respect to proposals to increase 
the 2 percent interest rate on REA loans, 
I would like to point out that many co- 
operatives have extended services to 
wide areas, at high cost, to fulfill the 
purposes of this act. Others must ex- 
tend their service to remote farms and 
areas if the full purposes of the act are 
to be realized. Cooperatives now are 
engaged in the construction of generat- 
ing and transmission facilities, author- 
ized by the act. These activities have 
been based on the 2 percent rate fixed 
by section 4 of the REA Act. If interest 
rates were raised it would limit, and in 
some cases prevent, these advances by 
local cooperatives. I am opposed to an 
increase at this time in the 2 percent 
interest rate for these reasons. 

The REA cooperatives in Kentucky 
understand this problem and in a reso- 
lution adopted at their annual meeting 
have indicated their willingness to make 
adjustments in the interest rate when 
they are able to meet the needs of the 
program. I will support them in this 
course of action. 

I have strongly supported the rural 
electric and telephone programs in each 
of the three terms I have served in the 
Senate. I am especially glad to be 
serving now as a member of the Rural 
Electrification Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, for it 
gives me the opportunity to continue 
this interest and to consider all legisla- 
tive proposals for the future of the pro- 
gram. 

It has been my great pleasure to work 
closely with leaders and members of the 
Kentucky rural electric cooperatives 
for many years. They have been con- 
structive, forward looking and realistic 
in their appraisal of programs which will 
serve their members and which are also 
in the best interests of the country as a 
whole. The tribute of this day belongs 
to them, to the farmer directors of the 
electric cooperatives and to the rural 
telephone companies and cooperatives 
and their members. They have built 
this great instrument for bringing a bet- 
ter life to the people of rural America. 

The production of food and fiber dur- 
ing World War II was a testimonial to 
the contribution of rural electrification 
to the Nation’s security. 

And beyond agriculture, it has made 
it possible for thousands of people to live 
in the country and enjoy a better life. 
It has encouraged small industry along 
rural powerlines. 

Rural electrification has brought light 
into the lives of millions—literally. It 
goes to the most basic essentials of fam- 
ily life—better food and shelter—and to 
the ordinary conveniences which now 
join nearly all our people in a way of life 
unique in the history of the world. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point a statement by my 
colleague from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
Ton], on the 25th anniversary of the 
rural electrification program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORTON 


The success of the Rural Electrification 
Administration program in making electric 
power available to the rural areas of our Na- 
tion constitutes a remarkable accomplish- 
ment in the history of rural America, and it 
is appropriate on this the silver anniversary 
of REA to recognize the splendid record of 
progress of the REA program and its hun- 
dreds of member-owned and member-op- 
erated cooperatives throughout the country. 

When REA originated 25 years ago, only 10 
percent of all American farms received cen- 
tral station electric service. Now, in 1960, 
nearly 97 percent of our farms have such 
service, with REA cooperatives serving more 
than half the total number of electrified 
farms. The REA goal is 100 percent electrifi- 
cation, an objective which appears to be 
close at hand. 

I would like to direct special commenda- 
tion to the outstanding performance of the 
REA program in Kentucky—to the leader- 
ship and members of the 26 power distribut- 
ing cooperatives and to the Kentucky Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corp. More than 
235,000 customers in 112 of the State’s 120 
counties now receive RECC-distributed pow- 
er over 51,000 miles of lines. The achieve- 
ments of the Kentucky program are espe- 
cially noteworthy because many of the co- 
operatives serve areas where access is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

At REA’s inception, some 8,900 Kentucky 
farms, or 3 percent, were receiving central 
station service. Present estimates show that 
189,000 farms, or more than 97 percent, are 
electrified. Of this total, REA borrowers 
serve about 80 percent. 

Loans totaling $153.6 million have been 
advanced to Kentucky co-ops since 1935. 
Every cooperative is current in its obligations 
to the Federal Government, and most of 
them are well ahead of their repayment 
schedules to REA. To date, some $43 mil- 
lion in principal, interest, and advance re- 
payment has been returned to the Federal 
Government. 

Kentucky also is benefiting from the rural 
telephone program, and 18 borrowers, in- 
cluding 10 commercial companies and 8 co- 
operatives, have received about $25 million 
to extend telephone service to rural areas. 
Since 1950, Kentucky’s farm telephone cov- 
erage has increased from 21 percent to ap- 
proximately 45 percent. REA loans will fi- 
nance service to 43,000 new customers and 
improve service to 23,000 subscribers over 
13,000 miles of lines. 

REA has not reached its present stature 
without criticism. The most sensitive area, 
as my colleagues know, is the disparity of 
interest rates—the difference between the 
2-percent interest rate paid by borrowers and 
the high interest rate the Government must 
pay in order to fund the REA program. 

I believe that, by and large, the American 
people have accepted REA as a necessary 
function in improving our rural areas, and I 
feel that the attitude and position of the co- 
operatives and their State and national as- 
sociations toward interest rates will largely 
determine whether this public acceptance 
will continue. 

The Kentucky RECC is to be highly com- 
mended for responding to the interest rate 
challenge in a responsible and forthright 
manner. During its 13th annual meeting last 
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September in Louisville, the Kentucky RECC 
adopted a resolution endorsing payment of 
the fair cost of money to the Treasury. 

I would like to quote the resolution for the 
information of my colleagues: 

“INTEREST RATES 

“We realize that one of the most difficult 
points of criticism of the entire rural elec- 
tric program derives from the interest rate 
on REA loans. We, therefore, feel duty 
bound to state our position on this contro- 
versial point. Our position is that we think 
we should pay the fair cost of money to the 
U.S. Government on REA loans. 

“We urge that NRECA (National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association) institute a 
study to ascertain this cost. As soon as the 
study is complete, we urge NRECA to submit 
proposed legislation for approval by the co- 
operatives, requiring payment of the fair 
cost of money on REA loans. We further 
indicate our approval of this legislation to be 
presented to the Congress in its session be- 
ginning January 1960.” 

Considerable credit for the great progress 
of recent years should be accorded to the 
REA itself and to the very capable leadership 
of Administrator David A. Hamil. The en- 
couragement extended to the cooperatives, 
the constructive and cooperative attitude 
within REA, and a determination to fulfill 
the intent and purpose of the program have 
enabled the co-ops to meet their service obli- 
gations during a period of great demand. 

I congratulate the REA and the member 
cooperatives for their part in bringing a bet- 
ter way of life to rural Americans. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is 
an historic day. It marks the 25th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Rural 
Electrification Administration—one of 
the monuments to a great President, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and itself a great 
program to bring electricity to rural 
America. 

In Indiana we are extremely proud of 
the rural electrification membership 
cooperatives and the businesslike man- 
ner in which they have functioned while 
bringing current to the farms of our 
State. We are also proud of the fact 
that our own Claude Wickard was a 
pioneer in the REA. 

Recently an Indianapolis newspaper 
published an editorial entitled “Look to 
Boone County.” It was a favorable 
comment on the annual report of the 
Boone County REMC, a system owned 
by the members it serves. 

This electric system was constructed 
and put into operation with funds loaned 
to a group of rural cooperative leaders 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. In 1955, these borrowed funds 
were completely repaid with interest. 
The editorial states: 

The record of the Boone County REMC 
for service and financial stability is ex- 
cellent. 

Other REA REMC’s in Indiana and the 
Nation would do well to follow the out- 
standing example of the electric cooperative 
in Boone County. 


The Boone County Rural Electric Sys- 
tem like the other REA borrowers in 
Indiana that have repaid their loans to 
the Federal Government in full, with 
interest, are to be congratulated. They 
have achieved the goal that every one 
of the almost 1,000 borrowers of funds 
from REA across the Nation hopes even- 
tually to reach. 
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It is all very well and good to encour- 
age all REMC’s to follow the example 
of the Boone County co-op. However, 
there is more involved in repaying in 
full an REA loan than merely having the 
desire to do so. 

Every rural electric system is dedi- 
cated to the objective of providing its 
members abundant and reliable electric 
service at the lowest possible cost. Also, 
they all have a desire to repay their 
loans as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with the first objective and with prudent 
business practice. But at this point sim- 
ilarity often ceases. No two REMC’s 
have the same income, expenses, advan- 
tages, or problems. Some have a large 
number of consumers in total and per 
mile of line; others have a small num- 
ber. Some systems serve a high per- 
centage of residential and farm con- 
sumers, others may serve several 
commercial and industrial users. These 
and many other factors determine in- 
come and expenses, and an early or 
a late date of full debt repayment. 

The REA Annual Statistical Report for 
1954, the last full year of operation be- 
fore the Boone County REMC repaid its 
loan in full, shows that only one elec- 
tric cooperative in Indiana had higher 
revenue per mile of line than Boone 
County REMC. This was a factor fa- 
voring early repayment of theloan. Was 
this a result of good management or of 
other circumstances? Probably both. 

We are proud of the Boone County 
REMC for being one of the first electric 
co-ops in the State to repay its loan. 
Not all of our systems can be first, but 
they are all giving good service while 
repaying their debt, on schedule, or 
sooner. 

The most recent Annual Statistical Re- 
port of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, published in July 1959, shows 
that the 39 rural electric membership 
cooperatives in Indiana are making ex- 
cellent progress in this direction. Every 
one of these cooperatives has not only 
paid the principal and interest due but 
has also made payments ahead of its due 
date. 

On this 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the REA, we may ask why it is 
that the members’ owned and operated 
rural electric systems have succeeded so 
well in spite of low consumer density, 
the high cost of wholesale power, and 
other handicaps. 

I am convinced they are succeeding 
because of three factors: 

First, management has been good; 
their democratic form of organization 
has called some of the best community 
leaders into service as members of their 
boards of directors; second, the coopera- 
tive form of organization has assured 
service-at-cost, nonprofit operation; and 
third, REA credit has been available on 
reasonable terms. 

Change any one of these factors, and 
success can turn to failure. Unchanged, 
our REMC’s will follow in the footsteps 
of Boone, Hendricks, Henry, and Noble 
County REMC’s, all of which have re- 
paid their loans to the Federal Treasury, 
in full, and with interest. 








1960 
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the table entitled “Repayment Record 
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cial progress of rural electrification in of Indiana REMC’s” be printed at this was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


my State, I ask unanimous consent that 
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Repayment record of Indiana REMC’s 


as follows: 





Total funds}; Interest Principal 


Location and name due and dueand | payments Location and name advanced, | due and due and | payments 
paid paid all purposes paid paid 
Albion, Ind., Noble County__..__- Martinsville, Ind., Morgan 
Danville, Ind., Hendricks Comaty. ON SOS $3, 721, 671 $418, 243 $565, 884 $137, 221 
Indianapolis, Ind. Public Service Monticello, Ind., White County.-] 1,260,000 208, 414 460, 801 137, 855 
EO a ee Q) «) rt) Orleans, Ind., Orange County....-] 1,239, 182 208, 898 362, 707 28, 227 
eieaan. Ind., Boone County - - -- Osgood, Ind., Southeastern Indi- 
New Castle Ind., Henry County_- Un en dieiennid 4, 312, 593 619, 734 $29, 960 47,993 
Poland, Ind., Tri-County napebavende Ossian, Ind., Allen-Wells Counties_ 905, 235 118, 115 261, 209 68, 619 
Angola, Ind., ” Steuben County-__--- $150, 360 $348, 865 $209, 771 |} Peru, ind., Miami-Cass Counties_ 1, 174, 934 153, 482 302, 778 65, 897 
Bloomfield, Ind., Utility District Plymouth, Ind., Marshall County_ 773, 542 158, 136 373, 586 , 258 
of Western Indiana_____________ 434, 808 794, 737 103, 304 |} Portland, Ind., Jay County-____-_- 1, 736, 729 247,472 828, 073 462 
Brownstown, Ind., Jackson Rensselaer, Ind., Jasper County_._| 1, 286, 490 196, 184 372, 444 36, 971 
EEE 430, 696 958, 353 275. 409 ||} Richmond, Ind., Wayne County__] 1, 113, 042 206, 494 550, 787 14, 906 
Gdeubie City, Whitley County _- 221, 892 759, 542 175,177 {| Rochester, Ind., Fulton County-_._] 1, 082, 200 194, 753 448, 442 166, 073 
Columbus, Ind., Bartholomew Rockville, Ind., Parke County__..} 2,179,005 379, 767 734, 782 52, 401 
ee gee i a eg nce 99, 743 270, 031 215, 108 jj Rushville, Ind., Rush County__--j 1, 187,341 223, 574 323, 962 47, 688 
Corydon, Ind., Harrison County-- 272, 137 739, 687 14, 447 || Sellersburg, Ind., Clark County__- 975, 304 167, 455 299, 920 19, 083 
Delphi, Ind., Carroll County -_-__. 223, 097 410, 636 63, 160 |} Shelbyville, Ind., Shelby County__} 1, 196, 106 238, 142 511, 656 1, 151 
Franklin, Ind., Johnson County--- 135, 715 405, 594 26,936 jj Sullivan, Ind., Sullivan County___| 1,443,314 207, 683 444, 083 793 
Greenfield, Ind., Hancock County. 157, 283 299, 273 21,7 Tell City, Ind., Southern Indiana 
Greensburg, Ind., Decatur County- 212, 171 428, 649 51, 977 BI NE Sas icetcigidstes nea anlgnesed 1, 606, 956 242, 654 339, 351 12, 987 
Huntington, Ind., Huntington Vincennes, Ind., Knox County_.._| 2, 463, 761 318,408 | 1, 610,019 231, 922 
cae ih teeteaied 160, 152 441, 782 69, 753 || Wabash, Ind., Wabash County_-- 627, 650 118, 571 362, 353 34, 649 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it was my privilege to have been a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate 25 years ago when 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
was brought into existence under Fed- 
eral law. 

I am pleased to join those who today 
are congratulating the REA on the occa- 
sion of its 25th anniversary. It has been 
a quarter of a century of good work. 

As a farmer, as a man who has great 
admiration for those who follow the 
rural life, and as one who has sympathy 
for the problems which confront them, 
I know the great blessing of rurai elec- 
trification. 

The REA has made tremendous con- 
tributions to our national economy and 
welfare, especially in bringing electricity 
to areas where services by the private 
power companies was not feasible. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as we on 
the floor pay our tributes to the accom- 
plishments of the REA in the last quar- 
ter century, at least one of our colleagues 
is speaking at his own State’s silver an- 
niversary celebration back home, and I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the speech of the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] made this afternoon at a 
statewide celebration in Oklahoma City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR A. S. MrkKE MONRONEY 
AT THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY, OKLAHOMA 
STATEWIDE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCI- 
ATION, OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., May 11, 1960 
What a happy occasion it is to be here to 

mark the silver anniversary of REA. Here 
in this big statewide meeting, the friends of 
this great farmer-owned and farmer-oper- 
ated movement have the supreme right to 
claim an achievement that ranks with the 
miracles of the 20th century. 

Certainly we have astonished ourselves 
and the world with the pace of our achieve- 
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ments in many lines: electronics, science, 
outer space, aviation, atomic energy explo- 
ration, and automation. These break- 
throughs into new fields are amazing and at 
times awesome. But none of them has had 
as much impact upon the lives of Americans 
as has rural electrification, the 25th anni- 
versary of which we celebrate here today. 

Throughout America and in Washington, 
too, the same recognition of this silver mile- 
stone is taking place. In nearly 5 million 
farm homes in 46 States and the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico, expressions of grati- 
tude will be given in almost prayerlike man- 
ner, because a great program was born that 
declared that there shall be light for rural 
America. 

In 1879 Thomas A. Edison invented the in- 
candescent lamp. The first central station 
generating plant in the world was estab- 
lished in 1882 to serve a few score customers 
within a 12-city-block area. It generated a 
capacity of only 1,200 horsepower and was 
used mostly for lighting. The first com- 
mercial use of electricity for motors on rec- 
ord was to grind coffee in a nearby grocery 
store. 

By the early 1920’s this great innovation in 
American life—electricity—had reached al- 
most all the towns and cities of the Nation 
with central station service. Few were the 
homes within city limits that did not have 
ready access to all the electric service they 
wished to buy. 

But this great innovation, in its progress, 
had passed by one of America’s most im- 
portant groups. Our farm population was 
forgotten in this march of progress. Within 
40 years after the first electric service had 
begun, there was almost complete electrical 
service for the city family. Yet only 2 out 
of every 100 farm families in the United 
States were served by central station power. 

In Oklahoma this period of the kerosene 
lamp extended to 55 years after the estab- 
lishment of the first New York electrical 
plant. Then in 1935, the year that REA was 
born, only 2.6 percent of the Oklahoma farms 
had central station electricity. This meant 
that fewer than 3 out of every 100 farm 
homes had been brought into the electrical 
age of the 20th century. 


Nationally the figures were somewhat bet- 
ter, but a gaping chasm of darkness was still 
the way of life for 89 out of every 100 Amer- 
ican farmers. 

The miracie of REA is that in 25 years—a 
quarter of a century—this expanse of dark- 
ness in the 97 percent of Oklahoma’s farm 
homes is now transformed to an electrically 
lighted brightness in 93 percent of those 
same homes. Nationally the figure stands at 
96 percent electrified. 

How did it happen that it took more than 
50 years to electrify only 3 out of each 100 
Oklahoma farms, and that under REA in 25 
years 93 out of each 100 have electricity? 

Here was a job that was so challenging 
that only the interest of Government could 
meet the need. Twenty-five years ago REA 
Administrator Morris Cooke called on power 
officials to survey the extent of rural electric 
development and its capability. The answer 
was “There are very few farms requiring elec- 
tricity for major farm operations that are 
not now served.” 

Since private industry saw no need for this 
service, so vital to the welfare of some 32 
million Americans who lived then on the 
farms, it was necessary for Government to 
act. Two great Americans, whose achieve- 
ments for our Nation’s welfare are legion, 
fathered the REA. President Roosevelt 
signed the bill 25 years ago today. Its author 
was the great Speaker Sam RaysurN—then 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It was 
Mr. Sam who designed the program and guid- 
ed it successfully to its passage. And, I 
might add, who has acted as its guardian 
ever since. 

Even as late as 1938 when I entered the 
Congress as a freshman, it was regarded by 
the private power companies as a boondog- 
gie—certain to be a big failure and a fan- 
tastic drain upon the U.S. Treasury. How 
little these experts realized that the job 
that big business said couldn’t be done— 
would turn out to be the most successful 
business expansion of the last quarter of a 
century. 

America is richer, not only in the great 
service of bringing more than 30 million of 
our people into the electrical age, with all 
the benefits and convenience that its service 
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brings to home and family life, but it is 
richer in dollars because of its courage in 
expanding this service to our farm pop- 
ulation. 

Let me emphasize again and again and 
again that this has been a spectacular exam- 
ple of wise Government cooperation with 
private industry. 

Here was a market of more than 30 million 
people desiring electrical service, who after 50 
years saw only 11 percent of their people 
served. It was not Government competition 
with free enterprise—but Government effort 
to fill a long neglected need. The market is 
now proven as a result of REA’s 25 years of 
successful operation. It has not only helped 
the REA cooperatives, these farm-owned and 
farm-managed business organizations, but it 
has helped the private utilities themselves. 

As a result of REA’s proving the need for 
and the value of the farmer as a customer, 
more than 2 million farm homes are now 
wired and served by private utilities. In ad- 
dition, the REA cooperatives in most sections 
have become the biggest users of private 
power supplied at wholesale. Thirty-nine 
percent of all power sold by all REA co-ops 
was so purchased from private power com- 
panies. And I might add at an 8 mill rate 
that must mean added profits for these power 
companies. 

The total of REA loans already made 
throughout the United States is $3.4 billion. 
All of this money has found its way into 
thousands of private industries. The posts, 
the wire, the insulators, the transformers, the 
switching systems, the service trucks—every- 
thing that the REA buys has gone into chan- 
nels of private industry. 

In Oklahoma this has meant enough line 
to stretch 65,439 miles. All the materials as 
well as labor for its construction were placed 
through private contractors and Oklahoma 
businessmen. The REA loans have brought 
$140 million of new construction to our State. 

But private contractors and electrical 
equipment manufacturers are not the only 
ones who have profited from these Govern- 
ment loans for REA investment. For every 
dollar spent in construction of the lines, it is 
conservatively estimated that the farmer has 
spent from $4 up on additional business for 
the merchants for appliances, home wiring, 
water systems, washing machines, TV sets, 
heating, and a thousand and one other uses 
to make farm home life equal in comfort to 
city living. 

A recent national survey showed that rural 
electric consumers will buy over a billion 
dollars worth of appliances in 1960. There are 
more than 400 known uses for farm appli- 
ances and equipment and every day the list 
expands as Willie Wired Hand takes on new 
chores for his boss. 

In 1930 one farm worker produced enough 
food and fiber for less than 10 people. To- 
day, with the help of electricity, he produces 
enough for 25. Agricultural experts fore- 
cast that by the end of the century he will be 
producing enough to supply the needs of 
50 people. Yes, REA has brought about a 
revolution in the record of farm produc- 
tion, and one farm worker today has the out- 
put of three men in 1935. 

Not only does the REA dollar, both the one 
invested and the one spent by the farmer to 
pay his service bill, find its way into stimu- 
lating new industry and sales, but the na- 
tional REA systems add another $200 mil- 
lion to $300 million to the annual payrolls 
of the country for maintenance of lines and 
facilities. 

Surely an enterprise such as this, that has 
helped not only the farmer but so many 
businesses of diverse nature, cannot be the 
ugly image or threat of socialism that its 
enemies claim that it is. 

We need and I am sure you will have the 
understanding support of all the people 
when the true facts of this great and success- 
ful operation are known. 
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And with all the fine results that have 
been obtained, the best final answer to its 
worth has been that it has not cost the Pub- 
lic Treasury a single cent. Rather, it has re- 
turned to the Treasury in interest and prin- 
cipal more than one-third of the total money 
loaned the REA borrowers during the past 
25 years. 

Of the $3.4 billion loaned, $1.2 bil- 
lion have been repaid, including $669 mil- 
lion on principal and $397 million in 
interest. 

The amazing result of the job being done 
by the farmer-managed cooperatives is that 
they have already paid $154 million ahead of 
schedule. Out of all the thousand REA 
borrowers, only one is overdue in its pay- 
ments—a total overdue of $97,600. This is 
the most amazing record of Government 
lending I have seen in my 22 years in Con- 
gress. 

And they continue to do well in their 
efficiently managed services to the American 
farmer. The net worth of all the REA sys- 
tems—that is assets above all debt—totaled 
$602 million in December 1959, an increase 
of 1.6 percent over 1958. Operating revenues 
increased by almost 10 percent to a total of 
$618 million in 1959. 

Oklahoma’s repayment picture is equally 
good. Not a single payment from an Okla- 
homa co-op is as much as 30 days overdue 
and they have paid ahead $5,915,482. Of 
the total of $139,981,277 loaned to Oklahoma 
in the past 25 years, a total of over one- 
fourth, or $35,819,480, has been repaid. Of 
this amount, $21,022,689 was paid on prin- 
cipal to retire their debt and $14,796,791 was 
paid in interest. 

With a record of repayment like this, you 
would think that even our critics would ex- 
press their approval for the capable man- 
agement these organizations have rendered. 
But instead, we see them attack our interest 
rate as subsidized. You see, if it isn’t one 
thing, then it is another. 

Let’s look at the record again and examine 
the interest picture. 

Again it has been the Government which 
has profited from association with REA. 
During 16 of the 24 years the REA rates 
have been at a level that paid the Treasury 
of the United States a profit on their loans. 

Only during the last 8 years of this Ad- 
ministration have the rates of interest 
failed to yield a profit to the Government on 
the cost of borrowing its money. During this 
16-year period the rates to the Government 
were often far below that charged REA as 
a flat rate of 3, percent until 1944. From 
1944 the flat rate of 2 percent was charged 
but during that period the Government in- 
terest rate was at an alltime low. 

Now the drive is being made on two fronts 
against the REA systems. One is that their 
interest rates must be greatly increased. 
Some proposals put it at the highest rate 
for the most recently sold bonds. This 
would double the interest charge and would 
result in rates so high that the expanding 
uses of electricity on the farms would be 
curtailed. Some of the REA’s would un- 
doubtedly be forced out of business and 
some would have to sell the most profitable 
parts of their systems to the private power 
companies. Thus the great principle of pro- 
viding service to all farmers, whether the 
line extension was profitable or not, would 
have to be abandoned. 

The other threat to the existence of the 
operation of these co-ops is the pressure for 
constantly increasing the cost of wholesale 
power. The national rate from private util- 
ities is 8 mills and from Government power 
sources averages 5.4 mills. Thus it has been 
the 46.5 percent of the wholesale power fur- 
nished by public power suppliers at this 
lower cost that has kept the rates within 
reason. 

Now efforts are constantly being made to 
pack the cost of power from Federal dams 
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with added but fictitious costs to push up 
these rates. Various formulas are used, 
such as “taxes foregone,” “overloaded costs 
of the project charged to power generation,” 
maintenance and overhead packing, and a 
variety of others. It is to the end of pre- 
venting these charges from being levied that 
your fine statewide organization has sup- 
ported the Trimble bill to provide for a fair 
and equitable system of cost accounting on 
the amount of project charges allocated to 
power generation. This bill needs to be 
passed, but I doubt if under this admin- 
istration it will be permitted to become law. 

Power that you sell must be bought at 
wholesale at a reasonable rate if additional 
uses may be found on America’s farms. The 
estimate is that the rural systems will re- 
quire a doubling of the wholesale power sup- 
ply every 5 years. In Oklahoma alone our 
power use has doubled since 1958. Nation- 
ally it has grown 21% times. 

Therefore the two greatest costs on your 
electric bill must be held to a reasonable 
figure. The cost of your interest and the 
cost of your wholesale power. Unless the 
upward pressure on both of these vital costs 
is held within reason, the great success of 
REA during its first 25 years may be re- 
versed. Then failure—instead of success— 
will be the result, and the Nation, as well 
as the farmer, will suffer. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Rural Electrification Administration cel- 
ebrates its 25th anniversary. 

During its quarter-century lifetime, 
the program has made a splendid con- 
tribution not only to rural, but also to 
small community life. In effect, it has 
“lighted the way” to better living for 
farmers and people in small communities 
by providing electricity for light as well 
as power for tools, household appliances, 
telephone service, and equipment—to 
make work easier and more efficient, and 
promote better living. 

We recognize, of course, that through 
the years private industry has done a 
splendid job in meeting the needs of the 
American people. 

As a supplementary program, however, 
the REA has succeeded in bringing elec- 
tricity to a great many areas—particu- 
larly the so-called fringe regions—where 
it has not been profitable for private 
enterprise. 

In extending electrical services in my 
home State of Wisconsin, for example, 
our cooperatives have done a splendid 
job. ‘Today, we have more than 30 rural 
power cooperatives. As a result of pri- 
vate power, as well as REA services, more 
than 97 percent of the farms in the State 
now benefit from access to electricity. 

Nationally, too, the REA is having a 
tremendous impact on the lives of our 
rural people. More than 95 percent of 
the farms are electrified, with REA serv- 
ing slightly more than half of these. 
Residences, industry, commerce, and oth- 
er nonfarm developments and activities 
are also benefiting from the program. 
Currently, consumers are being added to 
the system at the rate of about 100,000 


a year. 
On this 25th anniversary of REA, the 
administrators, cooperatives, leaders, 


and workers who have helped to extend 
and make the program a success deserve 
real commendation for an outstanding 
job of helping to provide a better life 
for millions of people in our country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today marks the silver jubilee or 
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the 25th anniversary of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. Over this 
quarter of a century our country has de- 
rived tremendous benefits from spread- 
ing electrical power through our more 
sparsely populated areas. 

It gives me special pleasure and satis- 
faction to rise today to recount the ac- 
complishments of the rural electrifica- 
tion program in my State of Louisiana. 

In 1937, only 2,826 of the 170,216 rural 
homes and farms in Louisiana had elec- 
tricity. 'These represented only 1.7 per- 
cent while the national average was 10 
percent. Today, in 1960, the 13 REA- 
financed co-ops in Louisiana provide 
electricity for 98 percent of the rural 
homes and farms. This figure is a na- 
tional record in total percentage of mem- 
bers served. These co-ops in Louisiana 
serve more than one-half million rural 
people, their farms, businesses, and small 
industries. 

Rural electrification in Louisiana is 
greatly benefiting not only the farmers, 
but also the dairying and fishing indus- 
tries, who are so dependent on modern 
refrigeration, and a host of small rural 
industries, all created by the new mar- 
kets, methods, production, and so forth, 
of rural electricity. Rural electrifica- 
tion in Louisiana has created new jobs, 
increased productivity, and a stronger 
economy in Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it was my pleasure on 
February 23 of this year to address the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Mo., marking the 
25th anniversary of the founding of that 
organization. Today marks the 25th 
anniversary of the signing into law by 
the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of the Nationai Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration Act. 

The success and growth of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in South Carolina, as 
well as in the United States generally, 
has been a matter of personal interest 
to me. 

I grew up as a boy on a farm and 
studied and read by the light of candles, 
lamps, and the fireplace. It was with a 
jealous eye that we country boys viewed 
electric lights in the big cities and 
dreamed of the day when we would get 
electric lights in our homes. Even when 
I was elected Governor of South Caro- 
lina in 1934, approximately 97 percent of 
the farms in my State had no electricity. 

During all the years until I became a 
candidate for Governor, roughly only 3 
percent of the rural people of my State 
had been able to obtain electricity for 
their homes. Even before the Rural 
Electrification Act became a legislative 
reality in the Halls of Congress—yes, 
even before I took office as Governor—I 
came to Washington, D.C., to see Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, seeking funds to help 
make a study looking to the possible 
creation of a State-wide rural electrifi- 
cation program in South Carolina. 

I argued that the money used in this 
direction would be much better spent 
than in any other way then devised for 
promoting economic recovery in those 
depression days. South Carolina re- 


ceived $100,000 under that program, and 
early in 1935, before the Nation as a 
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whole had acted, we had created our 
own State rural electrification machin- 
ery. 

Today, 25 years later, it is with great 
pride that I look back over the never- 
ending progress which has resulted 
from those first efforts. No people in 
the history of this Nation ever under- 
took a cooperative movement, hand in 
hand with their Government, and suc- 
ceeded so well as have the rural people 
of this Nation. 

There has never been the slightest 
glimmer of corruption or waste con- 
nected with the rural electrification pro- 
gram. There is only the bright story of 
success to tell. In South Carolina, for 
example, where once darkness prevailed 
across the countryside, there is now light. 
Where once 97 percent of the farms in 
my State had no electricity, today 97 
percent have electricity. 

The picture is the same for the rest of 
our Nation. The bright cities today are 
even brighter, but, most importantly, 
they are linked with shimmering chains 
of lighted farms. 

Mr. President, so it is with deep sin- 
cerity that I extend my warmest con- 
gratulations to the rural electric coop- 
eratives of America and to the loyal em- 
ployees of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration who have worked hand in 
hand over the past quarter of a century 
to lighten the darkness across our rural 
countryside. 

It behooves Members of Congress to 
remember that this progress of the past 
25 years is not the complete picture, for 
we must continue to support the pro- 
grams which will keep the rural electric 
cooperatives alive and capable of meet- 
ing the growing needs of our growing 
Nation. 

I, for one, pledge myself to continue 
my wholehearted support of the rural 
electrification programs which have 
benefited our entire Nation to such a 
great extent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
just 25 years ago today, May 11, 1935, 
President Roosevelt signed the Execu- 
tive order creating the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

This was the beginning of a series of 
events and developments which have 
brought the benefits of electricity to more 
than 96 percent of all farms, homes, 
churches, schools, and _ businesses 
throughout rural America. 

From this Executive order there fol- 
lowed the passage by Congress of the 
Rural Electrification Act, the formation 
of more than 1,000 locally owned electric 
systems, and the rural electrification 
program as we know it today. 

As much as any other program, the 
rural electrification program has con- 
tributed to a better way of life for farm- 
ers and others, all over rural America. 

In my own State, at the time the REA 
was created only 6 percent of the farm 
families were receiving electric service. 
Now, more than 95 percent of Missouri’s 
farms are being served by this great 
institution. 

These accomplishments of the rural 
electrification program show what can 
be done when individual farmers, work- 
ing in cooperation with their neighbors, 
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with the assistance of their Government, 
set out to do a job. 

On this 25th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of this great program, I wish to 
pay tribute to President Roosevelt, Mem- 
bers of Congress, farm leaders, and 
especially to :the farmers themselves, 
whose leadership and effort have brought 
the blessings of electric power to rural 
America. 

As we applaud the accomplishment 
of the past 25 years, we must not over- 
look the challenges that lie ahead. In- 
stead of resting, we must build on the 
achievements of the rural electrifica- 
tion program. To this end I pledge my 
continued support. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
pay tribute to the rural electrification 
program on its 25th birthday. This is 
the year of its silver jubilee. The story 
of its success is one of the most thrilling 
and inspiring ever written by our Gov- 
ernment and the Nation’s host of pa- 
triotic, devoted farm population. 

The program of REA has been espe- 
cially successful in Oklahoma—when it 
was born 25 years ago only 5,600 Okla- 
homa farms had electricity. Today 
more than 110,000 farms or over 93 per- 
cent of our total number are served with 
electricity. 

This has been brought about by the 
cooperative efforts of our farmers and 
their Government—the rural electric 
cooperatives in Oklahoma as elsewhere 
are privately built, owned and privately 
operated by our own farm people. Farm 
life in Oklahoma has thus been improved, 
enriched and reinforced. Commitments 
to the Federal Government are being 
met on schedule or ahead of schedule. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the great 
record made and now being made by 
Oklahoma farmers in building rural 
electrification, and, Mr. President, I am 
grateful to Oklahoma farmers who have 
heiped keep me as a Member of this 
body for these past years where I have 
been permitted to serve my State and 
its farm people in contributing to main- 
taining and expanding our country’s 
program of rural electrification. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I rise 
to salute the rural electrification pro- 
gram on its silver anniversary, May 11, 
1960. 

The achievements of REA can be told 
both in cold figures and in human, family 
terms in my own State of Colorado. 

At the time the Rural Electrification 
Administration was created on May 11, 
1935, only 11.2 percent of all the farms in 
Colorado—only 7,145 farms in all—were 
receiving central station electric service. 
Current estimates by REA now show that 
89.7 percent of all the farms and ranches 
recorded in the 1954 census are being 
served—a total of 36,550 farms and 
ranches. Of the total, REA co-ops serve 
more than 60 percent. 

Up to January 1, 1960, the beginning 
of REA’s 25th year, the Agency had ap- 
proved a total of $121,167,157 in loans to 
25 electric co-ops in the State. These 
loans permitted the co-ops to construct 
34,495 miles of line and other electric 
facilities to serve 86,677 consumers. 

How are these loans being repaid? As 
of January 1, 1960, not one REA electric 
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co-op in the State was overdue in its loan 
payments. The REA electric borrowers 
had repaid $12,405,643 on the principal 
of their Government loans; $8,244,778 in 
interest; and $4,749,698 ahead of 
schedule. 

In only 8 years—1950 through 1958— 
eight REA telephone loans were ad- 
vanced in Colorado. In 1950, the year 
the first REA telephone loan was ap- 
proved, 59.3 percent of the farms in Colo- 
rado had telephones; by the end of June 
1958, this had risen to 73 percent of all 
the farms in the State. The REA loans 
are enabling the borrowers—4 co-ops 
and 4 commercial companies—to serve 
2,813 new subscribers, and to provide im- 
proved service for 5,819 existing subscrib- 
ers over 4,091 miles of line. 

So much for the cold statistics. On 
the strength of them alone, REA would 
stand as a monument and testimonial 
to the Franklin D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion and the Democratic Congress that 
created REA in 1935. But in terms of 
people and the way they live their lives, 
the story is infinitely more important. 
I know of nothing that has made rural 
life more attractive than REA. 

A fellow citizen of my State is David A. 
Hamil, present Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mr. Hamil recently put the facts in hu- 
man terms so well that I would like to 
paraphrase what he said. 

He said rural electrification means a 
light to read by on a dark winter night; 
a radio and a television set broadcasting 
a frost warning or a late market report; 
a chance to iron a Sunday shirt in July 
without first stoking a range red hot 
to heat the flatiron; a youngster chang- 
ing his mind about seeking his fortune 
in the city, and planning to stay on the 
ranch after he graduates from agricul- 
tural school; better food on the table 
the year around, for both city and coun- 
try people; an opportunity for the farm- 
er to intensify and diversify his opera- 
tions; a cooperative annual meeting, 
where thousands of rural families turn 
out to elect directors to run the electric 
system they own. 

“It means,’ he concluded, “more pride, 
greater self-respect, for millions of peo- 
ple. This is the real meaning of rural 
electrification and it is for these things 
that we give thanks as we observe the 
silver anniversary of REA on May 11, 
1960.” 

To those words, Mr. President, I add 
a hearty, “Amen.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
day of May 11 has a very special sig- 
nificance this year to millions of rural 
Americans. This day is the 25th anni- 
versary of the creation of the rural elec- 
trification program. Today, more than 
434 million homes, farms, and other 
rural establishments are served by elec- 
trical systems financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

It was May 11, 1935, that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Execu- 
tive order that created the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. This act set 
up a long-term program which made it 
possible for groups of rural people to 
work together to bring the modern mira- 
= of electric service to their homes and 
arms. 
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Only 3 percent of American farms were 
electrified by 1925, and barely 11 per- 
cent at the time REA came to life in 
1935. Today 96 percent of all farms in 
the United States are electrified. 

The real meaning of these statistics 
is dramatically clear to those who knew 
rural life before electricity changed the 
entire outlook of rural people. Elec- 
tricity has been a tremendous national 
unifying force by making the good life 
of urban America available to the farm. 
As the ways of living of all Americans 
have thus become more truly similar 
and equal, our personal interests have 
converged and our understanding of 
each other has grown. 

America’s rural electric systems will 
continue to face great problems of growth 
and integration into the national eco- 
nomic organization in the future. The 
program will be attacked for varying 
reasons from varying sources. In order 
that America’s rural electric systems do 
not remain victims to misunderstanding 
on the part of the general public, it is 
especially appropriate on this anniver- 
sary that the Nation take notice of the 
contributions to our entire national wel- 
fare and to our national growth and 
prosperity which are to the credit of 
the rural electric systems. It is likewise 
appropriate that we recognize and salute 
the strength and high caliber of the 
leadership and organization which the 
REA program has enjoyed over the years. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that portions of a booklet 
prepared and released by the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
be published in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXxcerPTts FroM Ruraut ELectric Fact Book 
(By Jerry L. Anderson and Dy. Paul Nelson) 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 

The rural electrification program is the 
term commonly used to embrace the many 
segments of the nonprofit industry supply- 
ing electricity to rural areas. 

Sometimes it is simply called “the REA 
program”—after the Government agency 
which lends funds for rural electrification. 

Used in this sense, however, “REA” is an 
oversimplification. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration is a vital part of the 
overall program, but it is only a part. 

Parts of the whole 

Here is a brief summary of the organiza- 
tions which together make up the “pro- 
gram.” Detailed information on each will 
be found in other sections of this book. 

Rural electric systems. These are the lo- 
cal organizations that build power lines and 
maintain electric service to their members. 
Most of them are cooperatives. The word 
“systems” is used because in some areas 
(Nebraska and the Northwest) public power 
districts borrow from REA and carry out 
rural electrification. 

The co-ops are locally owned by the peo- 
ple they serve, and each is an independent 
business organization. They borrow money 
from the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and repay it on regular schedules, with 
interest. They use the loans to build lines 
and other necessary facilities. A portion of 
each consumer’s bill is used to pay off the 
loan. There are about 1,000 of these sys- 
tems in the country, serving 4,700,000 con- 
sumers. 

Rural Electrification Administration: This 
is the real REA. It is a Government agency, 
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created in 1935 to lend money to local or- 
ganizations for the construction of rural 
power lines. Most of its borrowers are rural 
electric systems. 

REA loans must be repaid over a 35-year 
period, with interest at 2 percent. The re- 
lationship between a rural electric system 
and REA is about the same as that between 
any business and its banker. REA is in- 
terested only in making loans and collecting 
them. It does not hire the manager of local 
systems, set rates, or dictate policy. All of 
these things are done locally. 

Statewide associations: In most States the 
rural electric systems have joined together 
in statewide associations. Some of these 
organizations are small, with only three or 
four employees who publish a consumer 
newspaper or magazine and work for the 
interests of the systems in the legislature. 
Others have large staffs that provide a 
variety of services, including central pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment, central 
billing, public relations, etc. In all cases 
membership in these associations is volun- 
tary, and local systems join if they choose ta 
do so. 

NRECA: The National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association is the national service 
organization of the rural electric systems. 
It functions on the national level much as 
the statewides do on the State level. 

NRECA has its own modern building in 
Washington and provides a variety of serv- 
ices for its member systems. These include 
insurance programs for employees and 
directors, management institutes and con- 
sulting service, group purchasing, public re- 
lations and publications assistance, and 
congressional representation. 

NRECA representatives testify before com- 
mittees of Congress on matters of interest 
to rural electrification, and in general, main- 
tain close relationships with Congressmen 
and administrative agencies. 

Membership in NRECA is completely 
voluntary, but the services are such that 
more than 90 percent of the rural systems 
have joined. 

Generation and transmission co-ops: The 
securing of adequate amounts of wholesale 
power at reasonable rates has always been 
a difficult problem for rural electric systems. 
They have helped to solve it in many areas 
by joining together in State or regional co- 
operatives to generate and transmit their 
own power. 

The G & T’s, then, are federations of local 
rural electric systems, and are owned and 
controlled by them. Like the local systems, 
the G. & T.’s borrow from REA. 

Other organizations and agencies have 
played important roles in rural electrifica- 
tion. These include the many Federal power 
projects which sell wholesale power to rural 
electric systems. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, for exam- 
ple, is the sole power supplier for more than 
50 rural electrics in that area. Cooperatives 
in the upper Missouri River Basin are to a 
great extent dependent on Bureau of Recla- 
mation dams. In other areas, the flood con- 
trol dams of the Department of Interior pro- 
vide invaluable power sources. 

Along with the G. & T.’s, these Federal proj- 
ects provide the only competitive element 
in the wholesale power field. Without them, 
rural electric systems would be at the mercy 
of noncompetitive commercial suppliers. 

This is why the rural electrics, in the in- 
terests of their members, vigorously support 
both generation and transmission loans, and 
the Federal power program. 

RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 

America’s nonprofit rural electric systems 
now distribute electricity to almost 5 million 
families, churches, schools, and other estab- 
lishments. They provide service to just about 
half of the Nation’s farms. 

Most of the other farms have electricity 
now, too. Nationwide, 96 percent of the 
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farms are electrified. Those not served by 
rural electrics receive power from commercial 
power companies, city-owned systems or 
other suppliers. 

All of this has come about in a relatively 
short time. 

In 1935, only 10 percent of America’s farms 
were electrified. The remainder had little 
prospect of getting service at a price they 
could afford. 


Power company practices 


In those days, it was common practice for 
commercial companies to ignore rural resi- 
dents. The power companies could see no 
profit in building long extensions through 
sparsely-settled countryside. 

When the companies did offer service, it 
was common for them to require the farmer 
to pay the cost of the line, and turn title 
over to the power company. 

In other cases the farmer was asked to 
contribute several hundred dollars, or even 
a thousand or more, to the company before 
the line was built. 

Even when they could get a line built, 
many farmers were asked to guarantee that 
they would use a large amount of power 
each month. 

The REA Act 


When farmers became more and more 
indignant about such practices, Congress 
finally acted. Responding to the leadership 
of Senator George Norris, of Nebraska, and 
Representative Sam RayBurRN, of Texas, 
Congress passed the Rural Electrification 
Act in 1936. 

This act established the fledgling Rural 
Electrification Administration as a full-scale 
agency of the Government (see chapter on 
Rural Electrification Administration). REA 
had been created the year before by Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, partly as a make- 
work project. 

When the commercial power companies 
refused to take advantage of REA loans to 
build rural lines, the Agency turned to the 
promotion of local electric cooperatives. 

REA fieldmen worked with county agents, 
farm organization officials and prominent 
rural citizens to set up the non-profit, con- 
sumer-owned organizations. 

The country abounded with “prophets of 
doom.” Established commercial companies 
sneered at the idea that farmers could run 
their own electric businesses. 

But while the cynics laughed, the rural 
electric co-ops kept working, building, plan- 
ning. 

By 1938, there were 248 of them, provid- 
ing service to 104,000 rural families who had 
never had electricity before. By 1940 the 
number of co-ops had more than doubled, 
providing service for half a million families. 

“Spite” lines 

By now, the laughter had died. The power 
companies began to realize that the upstart 
co-ops had a chance of succeeding. Even 
spite lines had failed to stop the forward 
surge of rural electrification. 

The “spitelining” tactics of the power com- 
panies are a matter of record in virtually 
every part of the country. It went like this: 
After a co-op was organized and mapped, 
the power company would quickly build lines 
to the most thickly settled areas of the co-op 
territory. By taking the villages, they hoped 
to destroy the feasibility of the rest of the 
co-op. 

These practices caused bitterness and dis- 
trust between the new co-ops and the estab- 
lished companies. In many areas of the 


country it set a pattern of relations between 
the two types of suppliers that has not com- 
pletely disappeared to this day. 

The rural electric systems, however, were 
having problems of their own. Because of 
their nature, they were restricted to mar- 
ginal, outlying areas. Even today, they serve 
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an average of fewer than four consumers per 
mile of line. 

Among other things, they discovered that 
powerlines are of no use unless wholesale 
power is available in adequate quantities at 
reasonable rates. In the early 1940’s, they 
were forced to pay the commercial com- 
panies an average of approximately 144 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, wholesale. 

Then came World War II, and line mate- 
rials became almost impossible to get. The 
rural electrics got precious little of the sup- 
ply that was available. 

The co-ops began to realize that indi- 
vidually they were small and carried little 
weight in congressional and administrative 
circles. But together they had a potential 
strength that was enormous. 

In 1943 a group of early rural electric 
leaders organized the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association (see chapter on 
NRECA). 

With the formation of their own national 
organization, the young co-ops were able 
to speak with a unified voice. 


The Pace Act 


One of their first joint ventures was a 
tremendous success. In 1944, through 
NRECA, they were able to persuade Congress 
to pass the Pace Act. 

This action has a special significance in 
the history of the rural electrics. The Pace 
Act extended the repayment period for REA 
loans from 25 to 35 years. It established 
REA as a permanent agency. It set the in- 
terest rate at a flat 2 percent. 

In return, Congress made it clear that it 
expected the co-ops to provide “area cover- 
age.” 

Area coverage 

This concept, revolutionary in the utility 
industry, held that everyone in an area served 
by a rural electric system should receive elec- 
trical service if he wanted it, no matter 
where he lived. 

The liberalized provisions of the Pace Act 
and the end of World War II combined to 
unleash the drive to electrify rural America. 

Throughout the Nation the cooperatives 
raced to build lines and connect new con- 
sumers. Aided by a sympathetic and aggres- 
sive REA, they built over 500,000 miles of 
line between 1946 and 1950, bringing service 
to 1,700,000 families that had never had elec- 
tricity before. 

By mid-1952, 3,769,000 rural consumers 
were being served by REA borrowers. The 
bulk of the initial construction work had 
been completed. 

In the years since then, the rural electric 
systems have been occupied with the diffi- 
cult task of extending service to the more 
remote areas. They take seriously their obli- 
gation to provide true area coverage. 

A measure of their success is the fact that 
today more than 96 percent of the Nation’s 
farms are electrified. Rural electric systems 
serve more than half of these, averaging na- 
tionwide just over three consumers per mile 
of line. 

Internal growth 

As their systems have grown physically, the 
rural electrics have had to cope with the 
parallel problems of internal growth. In 
many respects, these new problems are more 
difficult to solve than the earlier ones. 

The problem of finding adequate sources 
of wholesale power, for example, has con- 
tinued to plague the systems, and becomes 
more acute as consumer demand for elec- 
tricity grows (see wholesale power section 
below). 

In recent years, the systems have also had 
to be concerned about the source and cost of 
capital. The present administration has 
campaigned openly for higher REA interest 
rates. Specifically, the administration has 
advocated a new interest formula which 
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would more than double the statutory 2-per- 
cent rate (see section on interest rates) . 

The rural electrics have opposed such an 
increase, pointing to studies which indicate 
that even a slight interest rise would en- 
danger many struggling systems, the genera- 
tion and transmission program, and the rural 
telephone program. Few, if any, systems 
could survive if the interest rate should be 
drastically increased. 


Private financing 


The systems have also opposed a com- 
panion administration proposal that they 
seek their loan funds in the open money 
market. They poirt out that both private 
and Government economists agree that if 
such funds could be found at all, the interest 
rate would be about 6 percent or higher. Few 
rural electrics could pay such a rate and 
survive. 

Other problems have included territorial 
integrity, campaigns to impose punitive taxes 
on electric co-ops, and the perpetual neces- 
sity of keeping the electric plant up to date. 

The systems are managing to meet and 
solve these problems, partly through im- 
proved modern management techniques, 
and partly through joint action carried out 
by their State and National associations. 


Financial position 


So far as national statistics are concerned, 
rural electric systems are in stable financial 
condition. Some systems, of course, are in 
much better shape than others. 

In some areas, low consumption, high 
cost wholesale power, idle services, and other 
contributing factors keep systems at, or just 
over, the break-even point. 

In 1958, 47 borrowers reported deficits in 
their net margins, an important index to the 
financial health of a rural electric system. 

In other areas, more favorable conditions 
result in a more successful operation. 

In general systematic growth is typical of 
most borrowers. Starting with nothing but 
debt, they are slowly achieving sound finan- 
cial status. 

One reason is that rural people are using 
power in great quantities, for a wide variety 
of uses (table 7). Total consumption has 
been doubling every 5 to 7 years. Scientific 
surveys of the rural electric market indicate 
that consumers served by the systems will 
buy $1 billion worth of appliances and 
equipment in 1960. Electric sales totaled 
25.3 billion kilowatt-hours in 1959. 

As sales rise, operating revenues go up, 
too. During 1959, operating revenues of the 
systems reached $618.3 million, according to 
REA estimates. 

In 1959, the average residential consumer 
paid a bill of $8.64. A part of the bill of all 
rural electric members goes to make pay- 
ments on the REA loans. 


Net worth 


Thus member equity slowly replaces bor- 
rowed funds, and the net worth of the sys- 
tem rises. 

Net worth is defined as the equity owned 
by the members, and it is obtained by sub- 
tracting total liabilities from total assets. 

The net worth of all rural electric sys- 
tems now averages 18.2 percent (see chart). 

Averages tell only part of the story. A 
few systems have repaid all their loans from 
REA. Some now have net worths in excess 
of 50 percent. 

On the other hand, 130 systems had nega- 
tive net worths in 1958. They owe more 
than they own. 

This is typical of the vivid contrasts in 
the condition of the systems. In this field, 
averages usually tell only part of the story. 

For example, REA has an index to the 
health of its borrowers called “Debt Service 
to Earned Ratio.” This measures the bor- 
rower’s ability to meet its repayment obliga- 
tions out of current revenues. 
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In 1959, 148 systems failed to make debt 
service under the DSER formula. 


Repayment record 

By standards of any financial institution, 
however, the repayment record of the rural 
electric systems is excellent. 

They made payments to the Government 
totaling $145 million during 1959. This fig- 
ure includes payments of principal and in- 
terest due, plus an additional $15.2 million 
in payments made in advance of due dates. 
The systems have now paid REA $154.1 
million in advance. 

Including advance payments, the systems 
have repaid more than $823 million on the 
principal of their loan obligations. They 
have also paid $397 million in interest. 

At the end of 1959, only one REA electric 
borrower was delinquent in payments, 
amounting to only $97,579. 





COMPULSORY RETIREMENT OF 
AIRLINE PILOTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
continue to be distressed at what I feel 
to be arbitrary action by the Federal 
Aviation Administration in the matter of 
compulsory retirement of airline pilots 
at age 60, regardless of medical exami- 


nations. 

I have had many provocative and in- 
teresting letters opposing this new pro- 
posal. None have been more thoughtful 
and informative than two letters, one 
from the Reverend John O’Toole, editor 
of Our Northland Diocese, official publi- 
cation of the diocese of Crookston, 
Crookston, Minn., and Capt. L. E. Wag- 
ner, a pilot of Northwest Airlines, with 
whom I have talked a number of times. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two letters be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed im- 
mediately following the letters a copy of 
my letter addressed to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Quesada, the Administrator of the 
FAA, on August 31, 1959. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Our NORTHLAND DIOCESE, 
Crookston, Minn., April 11, 1960. 
The Honorable Senator HusperT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HumMpHReEY: Since I am a 
fairly active pilot I do try to keep informed 
as much as possible about the aviation in- 
dustry, particularly from the standpoint of 
the nonprofessional flier. 

I have nothing but praise for the flight 
service of the Federal Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, but I feel they are far too arbitrary 
in their policymaking activities. 

The example of this arbitrariness to which 
I refer was a hearing held February 11, 1960, 
concerning the medical examinations for 
private pilots. 

In recent years, a nonprofessional pilot 
could obtain his medical certificate for flying 
from his family doctor. Now, however, the 
FAA has declared its intention of requiring 
all flight examinations to be given by spe- 
cial medical examiners officially designated 
by the FAA. 

Though the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association attended the February 11 hearing, 
no apparent consideration was given their 
testimony by the FAA. 

Though the FAA has the official backing 
of the American Medical Association, I do 
not believe that they have the backing of the 
rank and file doctor and certainly not of 
thoughtful people in the aviation industry. 
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During the past year the medical officers 
connected with the FAA have shown them- 
selves to be bureaucratic if not coldblooded 
in their approach to aviation medicine. 
Their banning of commercial flight activity 
to airline pilots past 60 is a case in point. 

It seems to me just as foolish to say that 
@ person loses his physical fitness at 60 as to 
say that he acquires it at 21. 

Not only a great deal of inconvenience will 
be caused private pilots if they are required 
to seek out designated examiners, but judg- 
ing from past experience, they are going to 
run into considerable arbitrary treatment 
on the part of such examiners. 

In talking to two doctors from this area I 
discovered that they do not approve of the 
regulation either. 

Both seem to resent the proposal as some- 
how being a questioning of the medical 
competence. 

Both also felt, as I do, that the family 
doctor can actually do a better job of giving 
aviation medicals since he not only has the 
applicant’s case history available but also 
most likely knows his character and per- 
sonality. This type of knowledge would be 
applicable in deciding whether or not a 
diabetic or a coronary could fly. The family 
doctor might also know of some personality 
quirk which would not show up in the 
routine exam of the designated medical 
person. 

In this matter of the medical exams and 
in its general attitude the FAA seems to me 
and to many others interested in flying to 
be more concerned with the machinery of 
their own organization than they are with 
the future of aviation. 

If given a chance there is no reason why 
aviation cannot eventually become equal in 
importance to the automotive industry. As 
our highways become more and more over- 
crowded there is no place to go but up— 
unless we want to dig tunnels. 

If you would like further information 
about the FAA situation you could contact 
Mr. J. B. Hartranft Jr., president of the 
Owner’s & Pilots Association, Box 5960, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN T. O'TOOLE. 

PS—I received your note re the news 
items. Thanks. 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., April 25, 1960. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Several thou- 
sand airline pilots flying the airlines of the 
United States are desperately in need of 
your help. On December 1, 1959 Mr. Ques- 
ada, Administrator of the Federal Aeronau- 
tics Administration (FAA) issued an order to 
all airline companies that after March 15, 
1960 they could not employ pilots in sched- 
uled airline operation after they pass their 
60th birthday. 

Since March 15 about 60 pilots who have 
passed their 60th birthday have been 
grounded and out of a job. 

The Airline Pilots Association immediately 
filed for an injunction to stop the imple- 
menting of this order but on March 14 the 
injunction was denied by U.S. District Court 
Judge Alexander Bicks. Then the case was 
taken to the U.S. Court of Appeals which up- 
held the FAA order on April 22, 1960. The 
airline pilots feel that it is illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, dictatorial and not within the 
power of any Government agency to chop off 
a man’s career at 60 and take away his means 
of livelihood 5 years before he is eligible for 
social security. There is absolutely no evi- 
dence to indicate that a pilot is not as 
healthy and competent to fly after 60 than 
he was before reaching that age. All airline 
pilots are required to pass the same physical 
examinations twice a year and demonstrate 
their flying ability six times a year to FAA 
approved check pilots and FAA inspectors. 
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I think that the reason that Mr. Quesada 
issued this order was to appease the public 
because since he was appointed Adminis- 
trator of the FAA by President Eisenhower 
late in 1958, there have been more major 
airline accidents, killing more people than 
ever before in the history of aviation. In all 
these accidents the pilots were of all ages 
but not one was over 60 and none of the 
accidents could be blamed on the pilot. It 
was necessary for Mr. Quesada to make some 
kind of move to placate the public so he de- 
cided to prove that he was on the job by 
pointing his finger at the older pilots. These 
pilots have been condemned without a 
hearing and it certainly isn’t in accordance 
with our way of American justice. Mr. 
Quesada is assuming the power of a dictator 
in the agency of the U.S. Government. 

The Airline Pilots Association will carry 
this case to the Supreme Court but I am 
quite sure that unless we can enlist the aid 
of men like you, who aren't afraid to speak 
their mind we will lose the case. 

I think this would be a very good oppor- 
tunity to tell the people of this country that 
President Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party have let dictatorship take over a Gov- 
ernment agency. If this case could be pub- 
licized and brought before the American 
public I am sure they would get behind us 
and write thousands of letters in our sup- 
port. 

If we do not win this case, it will establish 
a@ precedent so that at some later time he 
could lower the pilots age limit to 50 or even 
40. Also, this case could be used by other 
Government agencies to set the age limit 
for other groups of people who in any way 
are controlled by the Government, such as 
railroad men, etc. 

The people of this country do not like 
dictators and do not want to be told when 
they have to retire. 

The Airline Pilots Association have plenty 
of proof that the veteran pilots of our air- 
lines are as healthy and as competent as any 
other group of pilots and in addition have 
had the benefit of more years of experience. 

I am 57 years old and have been a pilot on 
Northwest Airlines for 25 years and also have 
met you many times when you were on my 
flights. The retirement age in our company 
is set at 65 and all my planning for retire- 
ment has been set at that age. 

We need help and we cannot wait for the 
Supreme Court to make a decision. Please 
help us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. E. WAGNER. 
Avucust 31, 1959. 
Lt. Gen. ELwoop R. QuESADA, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL QUESADA: I wish to forward 
on to you one letter among many which 
I have received from airline pilots pointing 
out that the proposed FAA regulation pro- 
viding for compulsory retirement at the age 
of 60 of all airline pilots, and preventing air- 
line pilots over 55 from being checked out 
in jet-type aircraft, is an unnecessary limi- 
tation to place on pilots. 

I surely feel that providing that the men- 
tal and physical health standards are main- 
tained at a very high level, compulsory re- 
tirement should not be set at any arbitrary 
age level. 

I would appreciate your serious considera- 
tion of these protests against the proposed 
regulation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HusBert H. HUMPHREY. 





AMERICA’S PURSUIT OF 
EXCELLENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
able Mr. Elmo Roper, in an address at 
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the University of North Dakota on April 
19, 1960, most vividly and with great 
clarity pointed out the need to measure 
our national strength not in the number 
of our bombs but in the number of our 
learned men and women. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Roper’s excellent address 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ELMO ROPER AT THE UNIVERSITY 
oF NortH Dakota, Aprit 19, 1960 


It is an honor to be invited by a great 
American university to speak on the rela- 
tionships between the pursuit of excellence 
and the problems we face in the world today. 
Iam happy to have this chance to talk about 
the learned man, because it seems to me that 
he is the most important—and despite the 
shocks of the last few years, perhaps the most 
neglected—person in America today. By the 
learned man I don’t mean the scientist, at 
least I don’t mean to emphasize the scien- 
tist, who has come in for perhaps more than 
his share of attention recently. I mean the 
man of wide and profound learning, the man 
who is at home with the culture of the past, 
and who is able to reflect thoughtfully and 
intelligently on both the universal and im- 
mediate problems of life on this perilous 
planet. I suppose I am actually talking 
about the truly civilized man—certainly I 
am talking about the liberal arts product, 
rather than any one of the specialties. I 
don’t think I would dare to name any living 
man who was illustrative of just what I 
mean when I talk about the learned man 
because that would involve us in all kinds of 
controversy. I can, however, illustrate from 
the past. Certainly Francis Bacon would 
qualify, and so would our own Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Benjamin Franklin. 

Since these words were written—yester- 
day, in fact—our Nation has suffered the 
loss of one of the most ingenious and 
imaginative minds of the 20th century— 
Beardsley Ruml. Now—but with great per- 
sonal sorrow—I can update that short list 
with a truly learned man of more recent 
vintage—Beardsley Ruml—an intellectual 
giant during a period in our history when 
America sorely needed intellectual giants. 

I want to talk about the learned man 
because I am afraid that not enough peo- 
ple realize that this country’s future lies 
in his hands. I am afraid that too many 
people think the scientists can save us, that 
expert and technical knowledge is the an- 
swer to the problems of our time. But 
specialized technical knowledge can only 
tell us how to do whatever we decide to do; 
it cannot tell us how to make our basic 
decisions. I am not terribly worried about 
how we stand in regard to the development 
of science, for we have already perfected 
the means to blow up most of the world in 
a few minutes, and that seems to me suf- 
ficiently all-inclusive and sufficiently fast. I 
am worried about the status of learning 
and men of learning, for it seems to me that 
whether or not we will in fact blow up the 
world is greatly dependent on that status. 

It is easy to find evidence of the low status 
that learning presently enjoys in the United 
States; for example, it comes out very clearly 
when we examine the status of books. In 
1957, a national cross section of people were 
asked about their reading, and only 17 per- 
cent reported that they were currently read- 
ing a book. The comparable figure for 


Canada was 31 percent, for Australia 33 per- 
cent, for West Germany 34 percent, and for 
England 55 percent. So the vast indiffer- 
ence to books in this country is not normal, 
is not universal, is not a function of recalci- 
trant human nature: it is a distinctly Ameri- 
can phenomenon. It is an attitude which 
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has deep roots in our pioneer past, which 
was in part a successive peeling off of the 
layers of European culture as we pressed 
ever deeper into the western wilderness. 
Seeking to find and develop this country’s 
own character, generations of Americans 
found it necessary to throw off the intel- 
lectual yoke of their European past and 
to glorify a kind of down-to-earth practi- 
cality and common sense. This approach has, 
in fact, worked technical wonders in this 
country’s physical development, but it has 
often left something to be desired as a way 
of tackling the more profound problems of 
life and society. 

In seeking an understanding of the low 
estate to which learning has fallen—and it 
has fallen, because our Founding Fathers 
were intellectuals and proud of it—I think 
it will help to turn to quite another sub- 
ject—baseball. If you will permit me to 
make an apparent digression, I think I can 
make my point. I suppose that many of you 
have marveled, as I have, at the superlative 
skill of big league baseball players. I'm 
going to risk getting into slightly purple 
prose in order to say what I want to about 
these young men. As you watch them, fan- 
tastic feats of speed and coordination blend 
into the graceful sort of motion that com- 
bines the ruggedness of sports with the 
beauty of the arts. Fierce competitiveness 
blends with observance of a complex code of 
rules in a way that releases aggressiveness 
within the boundaries of discipline. Crea- 
tive ingenuity blends with custom and 
deeply ingrained habit in a way that allows 
intuition to rise from a platform of habits. 
The end performance is without parallel in 
its field. It excites the population at large, 
it is admired without envy, it is spurred 
on by true connoisseurs, aud it becomes a 
national rallying point. Sharecroppers, fac- 
tory workers, housewives, merchants, poli- 
ticians, schoolteachers, financiers, Presi- 
dents, everybody gets into the act regarding 
baseball. 

Now, how does this sort of thing come 
about? I suspect that an important part of 
the answer is what has been referred to as 
the folk status of baseball in our society. 
Through the length and breadth of the land, 
and up and down the social and economic 
brackets, it is considered a good thing for a 
father to play catch with his son. It is a 
good thing for a boy to get outside and play 
ball with the other kids. Churches, volun- 
teer firemen, trade unions, and country clubs 
all sponsor little leagues. A home run is a 
thing of value whether it is hit with a broom- 
stick and soars over the barn or is hit with 
a regulation bat and clears the bleachers. 
There is a folk tradition that touches our 
whole population, that seeks out talent, that 
nurtures it toward its potential, that prods 
and praises and disciplines exceptional abil- 
ity, that recognizes achievement at various 
levels between the sandlot and the world 
series, and that selects and honors and re- 
wards according to the outcome of uncom- 
promising competition. A few hundred big 
league players are at the apex of a seething 
social pyramid with a base composed literally 
of millions of hopefuls who do their best, 
progress according to their ability, and then 
move on to continue their interest as the fans 
who pay the freight for the pros. 

Baseball has folk status in our society. So 
does show business, and so also does business 
management. But what about intellectual 
achievement? Does it have a comparable 
folk status in our society? I think you will 
agree with me that it does not. It is true 
that nearly all parents want their children 
to be able to read and write and do a bit of 
arithmetic. It is thought desirable, through- 
out our society, to get enough education to 
get a good job. There is a growing segment 
of the population that recognizes college as 
required training for the good jobs, or that 
sees college as a useful device for gaining 
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social status or business connections or an 
appropriate spouse. But intellectual achieve- 
ment, beyond the point where it yields an 
immediate practical return, is rather gen- 
erally viewed with reserve and sometimes 
with a bit of alarm. 

There is no widespread folk tradition that 
seeks out and trains and sponsors and takes 
pride in exceptional intellectual talent. 
There are no little leagues at the mind. It 
is good if a child gets high grades on his re- 
port card—but beyond that, a love of ab- 
stract ideas, a thirst for knowledge, a gnaw- 
ing intellectual curiosity—these are more 
likely to be regarded as worrisome symptoms 
than as promising abilities. We cling to the 
old wives’ tale that the highly intelligent are 
especially prone to neurosis or insanity We 
delight in calling our most intelligent people 
eggheads and we honor our psychiatrists 
with the titie of headshrinker. We chuckle 
at Shaw’s observation that “He who can, 
does. He who cannot, teaches.” Students 
can hardly be blamed if they sometimes con- 
clude that if they can just get that sheep- 
skin, their education will be complete— 
done. They pick up that illusion from 
adults. And adults, at least intelligent 
adults, should know better. 

Where does a potentially great chemist or 
mathematician or artist or historian or com- 
poser get the kind of stimulation, nourish- 
ment, motivation, and deference from his 
community that the bush league pitcher or 
the high school quarterback gets? The 
question itself seems ludicrous. Our grass- 
roots society simply does not recognize or 
promote or value or respond to intellectual 
achievement as it properly does to athletic 
achievement. Let’s face it: Intellectual 
achievement and the intellectual elite are 
alien to the main stream of American so- 
ciety. They are off to the side in a subsec- 
tion of esoteric isolation labeled odd ball, 
highbrow, doubledome. 

Our ribbing of intellectual preoccupation 
is a well-established American tradition. It 
has been considered deplorable or good clean 
fun, depending on your point of view—up 
until a couple of years ago. But there has 
been a change. Let me repeat a question 
that I characterized as ludicrous a moment 
ago: Where does a potentially great chemist 
or mathematician or artist or historian or 
composer get the kind of stimulation, nour- 
ishment, motivation, and deference from his 
community that the bush league pitcher or 
the high school quarterback gets? You 
know the answer, and that answer is stark 
and practical and dangerous and, I think, 
more than a little humiliating. The intel- 
lectually talented are nurtured and recog- 
nized in this way in the Soviet Union—in, of 
all places, a police state And I hardly need 
to add that it is paying off—for them. 

The dissemination of the facts about Rus- 
sian education has created in this country a 
shamed determination to “show the Rus- 
sians” that “whatever they can do, we can 
do better.” We have therefore become con- 
eerned about toughening up our own edu- 
cational system and expanding the teaching 
of science and mathematics. There is no 
question that our educational system needs 
this intensified public interest; but it is evi- 
dent at the same time that in too many 
minds, the only reason for making any edu- 
cational changes is to keep pace with Rus- 
sian achievement. We are in danger of fall- 
ing into the pitfall, so often in evidence in 
our approach to foreign policy, of taking all 
our cues from the Russians, and simply 
stumbling along behind. As Robert Hutchins 
remarked in a recent speech, “The stresses 
and strains in our society are obscured for 
us partly by our preoccupation with Russia, 
which plays a curious double role as the 
devil in our world and the standard by 
which we measure our progress. If we 
weren't getting ahead of Russia, or falling 
behind her, how could we tell where we 
‘were?” 
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The plain fact is that if Russia sank into 
the sea tomorrow, most of our—and most of 
the world’s—problems would remain. Amer- 
ica would still need to find its way to a 
more mature attitude toward education and 
learning, through expanded and improved 
schools and colleges, and through the de- 
velopment of a different climate of opinion 
in the society at large. 

To give just one example of the way the 
development of our national character and 
the realization of our national ideals de- 
pends on education, here is a typical opinion 
research finding, on what is probably the 
most crucial internal problem this coun- 
try is now facing—and one wholly non- 
Russian in origin—the implementation of 
the Supreme Court decision on school inte- 
gration. Among those people with 8 years 
or less of schooling, 40 percent think the 
Supreme Court decision was a mistake and 
that white and Negro students should never 
be forced to go to the same schools. Among 
people with some high school education, 
that figure fell to 24 percent. Among peo- 
ple who had some college, only 20 percent 
were flatly against school integration, and 
among college graduates, the number think- 
ing the Supreme Court decision was a mis- 
take was only 15 percent. 

On a scale of tolerance developed by Dr. 
Samuel Stouffer of Harvard, for a study spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic, 66 per- 
cent of college graduates ended up on the 
more tolerant end of the scale, while only 42 
percent of high school graduates and only 16 
percent of people with only grade school 
could be classed as “more tolerant.” This is 
not surprising, for ignorance and fear are in- 
timately connected, and those people who, 
knowing little, suspect and distrust anything 
unfamiliar, are ill equipped to adjust to a 
world in motion. 

We have reached the turning point in our 
attitude toward the mind and its uses. We 
won our political independence in 1776 and 
in the nearly 200 years that have followed 
we have—or ought to have—won our spiritual 
and intellectual independence. Yet we are 
still rebelling against the civilizing force of 
intellect as if afraid of succumbing to an 
alien influence. We have shouted down its 
penetrating voice like rebellious adolescents 
tired of parental lectures. But we are our 
own people now and in possession of our own 
minds. It is simply a matter of putting them 
to use, to formulate our own unique view of 
life and history, and at the same time to draw 
nourishment from the rich stream of human 
wisdom expressed in the thought and writ- 
ing of the ages. 

I think that if we stop seeing the mind as 
the product of a strange or an alien culture, 
an artificial layer to be pasted on for a few 
years in school and later to be peeled off with 
a sigh of relief, a medicine whose therapeu- 
tic value is enhanced by its bitter taste, we 
might go some distance toward dispelling our 
current apathy toward its fruits. If we begin 
to understand that intellectual curiosity, the 
desire for understanding, is a natural im- 
pulse common to all children and potentially 
to most adults, and that learning is not just 
cramming a mind full of facts but a lifelong 
deepening of understanding, the life of the 
mind will begin to take its rightful place in 
American society. 

And high time it begins to do so. The 
United States must experience an intel- 
lectual renaissance or it will assume a fatal 
rigidity that will bring about its downfall. 
The nurturing of intellectual excellence is 
no longer optional. The search for wisdom 
and the love of knowledge for its own sake 
can no longer be left to a gifted and stubborn 
few of our own people together with the great 
intellects that foreign dictators have 
hounded out of their own countries and to 
our shores. It is not enough to pluck a few 
bright adolescents out of their home com- 
munities and plunge them into a few frantic 
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years of intellectual forced feeding in a re- 
stricted area of specialization. The intel- 
lectual renaissance must begin in the homes 
of our country. It must become part and 
parcel of our whole way of life if our full 
potential is to be realized. 

For we have been robbing ourselves of a 
part of that most precious of all our natural 
resources, our own minds. Meanwhile, we 
have accomplished much, we have produced 
much, we have amazed the world. But it is 
time for us to amaze the world in a new way, 
by showing that we know how to use our 
mighty powers with wisdom and humility. 
This wisdom and this humility can only 
come through learning the lessons of the 
past, reflecting on our present historical pre- 
dicament, and grappling with the problems 
the future is thrusting upon us at jet speed. 

The first fact we must face and reflect upon 
is that war has become absurd. War was 
once an instrument of national policy—an 
instrument that might be used for national 
defense or to achieve national goals. The 
development of modern weapons—and the 
weapons arriving so swiftly in the future that 
is now upon us—compels us to realize that 
President Eisenhower was right when he said 
there could be no alternative to peace. The 
weapons we now have—and the weapons our 
competitors also have—already have erased 
the line between national defense and na- 
tional suicide. The weapons we are creat- 
ing—and the weapons our competitors are 
creating—will make any war truly the thing 
Shakespeare called an idiot’s delight. 

Once we have fully realized this fact—and 
the realization seems to be dawning both 
here and abroad—we will seriously concen- 
trate on the problem of eliminating war— 
before it eliminates us. We must close in on 
this problem from several angles. I notice 
that all declared presidential candidates are 
for continuing the ban on atomic testing. 
That is a beginning. We must also begin 
whole-heartedly to work toward reaching 
agreements with Russia to end or control 
the arms race. Because, leaving aside the 
question of evil intention, the world could 
become overnight victim to an accidental 
nuclear explosion. As Representative 
CuHaRLES O. PorTeER, of Oregon, put it: 
“Given the prevalence of such human errors 
and weaknesses as drunkenness, mental 
breakdown, misinterpretation, misguided 
idealism, venality or treason, an accidental 
nuclear explosion is probable.” 

We must also attack the problem at a 
much deeper level—at the basic structure of 
international relations. We must begin to 
move beyond the claims of conflicting na- 
tionalisms to establish a genuine rule of 
law in the world. Facing Communist im- 
placability, we cannot hope now for any- 
thing as utopian as world government. We 
can work toward closer ties between the 
world’s democracies, which could form an 
expanding framework for the rule of demo- 
cracy and law. We can consider such pro- 
posals as the strengthening of the World 
Court so that it could become of real use 
in settling international disputes. We can 
put our new-found thoughtfulness to work 
in finding other new ways to replace the 
caprices of national policy with the greater 
consistencies of legal procedure—historical- 
ly the only guarantee of peaceful relations. 

Simple survival dictates our concern with 
these problems, Beyond this primary and 
primitive consideration, we face the prob- 
lem of defining our country’s goals—the 
purposes of our Nation in the 20th century. 
In fact, the effort to survive and the effort 
to say what we are surviving for are deeply 
intermingled. A nation with a stale or de- 
ficient vision of its national destiny stands 
little chance among the catapulting aspira- 
tions of the peoples of today’s world. 

One of the most important things we must 
decide in our platform of national purpose 
is just the thing I have been talking about 
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today—the place of learning and education 
in our life. We must thereupon make some 
hard practical decisions about the kind of 
educational system we want and how we are 
going to get it. In this connection I can 
report that the public as a whole is con- 
cerned enough about getting the country’s 
schools into shape for its swelling child 
population that 73 percent think some form 
of Federal financing is in order. But much 
deeper is the question of what kind of edu- 
cation our schools and colleges should pro- 
vide: How much science, how much humani- 
ties, how much theoretical, how much prac- 
tical training, how much general education, 
how much specialization? 

Another question we must decide is how 
much of our economy should be devoted 
to private and how much to public purposes. 
Professor Galbraith, of Harvard University, 
has charged in his book “The Affluent So- 
ciety” that in present-day affluent America 
our preoccupation with high and increasing 
production is outdated and has resulted in 
@ serious social imbalance whereby the pro- 
duction of public services such as adequate 
schools, parks, sanitation, public safety, etc., 
stays much too low. In Galbraith’s opinion, 
the real reason we are so concerned with high 
production is no longer our need for goods 
but our concern that everyone is kept em- 
ployed, and he thinks a better solution is 
needed for the very real problem of full em- 
ployment. In his opinion, also, we are rich 
enough to devote a good deal more of our 
national wealth to services that benefit us 
all, so that we aren’t in effect forced to drive 
shiny private cars through dirty public 
streets. Galbraith’s proposals have stirred 
up a heated debate in Washington, one that 
will continue, I am sure, for some years to 
come. And all to the good. For it concerns 
one of the essential problems with which 
we have to come to terms if we are to con- 
tinue to develop as a nation. 

And something we must always keep at 
the front of our minds as we shape our sense 
of national purpose is that we are part of a 
world community, that our own develop- 
ment will be meaningful only if we partici- 
pate in the healthy development of that 
community. Dribbles of economic aid to 
underdeveloped nations are not enough. We 
must respond wholeheartedly to the desire 
of long-deprived peoples for political in- 
dependence and economic growth. Without 
forcing our ways on others, we must make 
our wealth, our technical skill and our po- 
litical experience available to help develop- 
ing nations realize their potentialities. If 
instead, we clutch our wealth and wisdom to 
ourselves, fearful of losing what we now pos- 
sess, we will end up isolated and spiritually 
bankrupt, an island of sterile prosperity in 
a hungry world. And one day that island 
may be taken from us. 

These are some of the things we must 
think about. In doing so we must avoid two 
pitfalls. The first is surrendering to the 
oversimplifications of a passionate leader 
with a program for action. That pitfall, 
however, seems remote. No passionate lead- 
er appears upon the American scene today. 
We have many good, energetic, intelligent 
Senators and Governors. We have an amia- 
ble President, who likes to travel and tries 
to speak everybody’s language. We have a 
sober, serious, careful Vice President who 
works long hours and wants very much to 
be President. But there does not seem to be 
much danger that Americans will be swept 
off their feet by any of the leaders now in 
sight. 

The other danger is falling prey to a feel- 
ing of helplessness and despair as we con- 
front our difficulties. Our problems have be- 
come so complex, so large in scale, and so 
subject to sudden change that we may be 
excused for wondering whether the power 
of human intelligence is adequate to cope 
with them. It may not be; but it is all we 
have. Relinquishing the pursuit of insight 
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and intellectual excellence means giving way 
to historical currents which will sweep us 
onto the dustpile of history. 

And so we must think. We must as a 
nation make a thoroughgoing reevaluation 
of the intellectual life, so that our best peo- 
ple will be drawn to it and so that Ameri- 
cans as a whole will be receptive to its con- 
tributions. 

And in the long run, more people will 
begin using their minds only as the general 
climate of opinion becomes more favorable 
to doing so. Intellectually difficult tasks, 
like many other hard jobs, become more re- 
warding when doing them wins social ap- 
proval. Most people do not like to be 
thought queer, and as long as cerebral activ- 
ity is socially suspect, its intrinsic rewards 
will not be enough to command much of 4 
following. But once the stigma is lifted, 
and the intellectual stirrings of the young 
are actively encouraged by those around 
them, the door will be opened to an enrich- 
ment of private and public life. 

This does not mean that genius will spring 
up around us overnight. Intellectual ex- 
cellence will never be a “quick and easy” 
process; wisdom will never be mass pro- 
duced. Intellectual skill will always be an 
achievement, and that combination of in- 
tellectual mastery, creative imagination, and 
humane understanding which is character- 
istic of the truly learned man will remain 
a@ relatively rare accomplishment. We can- 
not guarantee that accomplishment, but we 
can create conditions favorable to it. 

You are members of a new generation, one 
that will, I believe, develop a new current 
in the American way of life, a new strain of 
reflectiveness. There are signs that this 
change is already taking place. Among those 
I have noted are these: The successful in- 
troduction by the Saturday Evening Post 
of a series of thoughtful articles under the 
general heading of “Adventures of the Mind.” 
The views expressed by young executives of 
corporations in a recent survey indicated a 
shift in emphasis in the qualities sought by 
young men in their wives. The participants 
in this survey said they wanted their wives 
to be able to discuss books and ideas, and 
they valued such intellectual ability above 
home economics, party-planning, self-beau- 
tification and the social arts. The steady rise 
in the sales of high-quality paperbound 
books—reprints of works written by philoso- 
phers, professors, literary critics, sociologists, 
economists grappling with hard problems— 
has shown that there are millions of Amer- 
icans who want to face the realities of our 
times. On a more frivolous level, I cite the 
use of the phrase “a thinking man’s filter” 
by one of our large cigarette companies in 
its advertising as another indication that 
many of us want to be treated as thought- 
ful citizens, whether we are or not. 

I am told by several college president 
friends of mine that learning is more highly 
regarded in our colleges and universities 
than it has been within their memory. I 
have even heard that football heroes no 
longer have their pick of the more desirable 
females on campus. Apparently today’s gen- 
eration of college students are initiating an 
exciting intellectual renaissance. What you 
are doing here today bears that out; you are 
honoring people who have learned to think; 
you are honoring learned men and women. 

Iam willing to accept at face value this 
evidence of a very considerable revival of 
respect for intellectualism in our colleges and 
universities. And I am sure that this, like 
most ideas, will spread from the centers of 
education outward. But I’d like to see our 
Federal Government do something to hasten 
that spreading. Perhaps a means could be 
found whereby 50 people would be selected 
who would represent this breadth of knowl- 
edge and intellectual interest I am talking 
about, would be truly an intellectual elite, 
and perhaps they could be called permanent 
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advisers to the President, and perhaps they 
could be paid $15,000 a year by our Govern- 
ment for as long as they live, and perhaps 
the President, whoever he may be, should see 
them in small groups from time to time. 
Perhaps there should be another 50 each year 
until there’s 500 or so. The fact that they 
were advisers to the President and called to 
Washington would give them one kind of 
prestige, and I don’t think I need to argue 
the case with you that a guaranteed salary 
of $15,000 a year on top of whatever else 
they might be earning would give them 
another kind of prestige—or at least prestige 
in another quarter. I’m not contending this 
is the only way or even the best way to 
hasten the spread of respect for the truly 
learned people of our Nation. I’d welcome a 
better plan. I simply mention this to show 
how far and how fast I think we need to go 
in this direction. 5 

For there is an urgent need—in fact a 
national survival need—for invigorating 
intellectual life, for upgrading the general 
regard for intellectual excellence, for broad- 
ening the base of intellectual interests—for 
a@ renaissance that establishes a genuine folk 
status for things of the mind—a respect for 
the learned man. We will be saved—if we 
are that lucky—by men and women who are 
able to use all that is in them—their hearts, 
their senses, and their minds—as fully devel- 
oped, mature human beings. 

The time cannot be far off—if indeed it is 
not already here—when the strength of a 
nation, measured in terms of any kind of 
world competition, will depend less on the 
number of its bombs than on the number of 
its learned men and women. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHrey], who preceded 
me in speaking about the value of the 
rural electrification program, has re- 
turned to the Senate today. 

Throughout yesterday and until late 
last night, the Senator from Minnesota 
was interested in a primary election 
being held in West Virginia. He lost 
the primary election, but he has shown 
himself to be a man who can take defeat 
with grace and with a smile, and who 
can continue with his work in the 
Senate. 

Being one who, in 1956, had a similar 
experience, I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that he has a great following 
throughout the United States. He has 
made many friends, and has not lost 
any of them by reason of having engaged 
in the recent primary contests, the last 
of which has just been concluded. 

I think that by entering the primaries 
the Senator from Minnesota rendered a 
great public service. He illuminated 
public opinion by discussing the issues 
and bringing to the attention of the 
public the problems which our Govern- 
ment faces today. All of that is im- 
portant in the formulation of public 
opinion. 

While the Senator from Minnesota 
lost the primary of yesterday, he can 
be proud of the great contribution he 
has made to the public thinking on po- 
litical, economic, and _ international 
issues, and of his performance of a great 
public service, for which many people 
throughout the Nation are grateful. 

Also, Mr. President, all of us have ob- 
served that his wife, Muriel, has been by 
his side during his various efforts. She 
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has interested the women voters in 
greater participation in politics. For her 
contributions and her efforts in helping 
her husband, I know all of us pay her our 
highest respect. 

I am sorry that a greater number of 
Senators are not now in the Chamber, 
because I know that many of my col- 
leagues, on both sides of the aisle, would 
join me in paying our highest respects 
to the Senator from Minnesota, and in 
saying that his job has been well done, 
and that his great host of friends are 
still with him and are appreciative of 
the fine showing he has made in the 
primaries in which he has been engaged. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, for his kind words 
of friendship and understanding. I can 
think of no one from whom I would 
rather receive words of praise and words 
of friendship and consolation. 

The Senator from Tennessee is one of 
the truly courageous men of our country. 
He has repeatedly demonstrated that by 
his votes and by his personal perform- 
ance in public life. It is my fond hope 
that his own career will be filled with the 
utmost of success, and that the people 
of Tennessee will remember that in him 
they have a stalwart champion of all 
that is good for this Republic and for 
this world. 

I thank the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
for his very much appreciated words of 
friendship, today. They touch my heart, 
and I am extremely grateful. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. CHURCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, inasmuch as the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
is now presiding, I think it would be 
appropriate for me to say at this time 
that I should like to join in the tribute 
he has just paid to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. Senator HumpuHrey has been a 
fearless, forthright, articulate spokes- 
man for the liberal cause. Certainly he 
is one of the outstanding public servants 
in our political life today, The Demo- 
cratic Party is fortunate indeed to have 
him as a member, even as the country 
is fortunate to have the benefit of his 
services in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I rise to join with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], who is now presid- 
ing over the Senate, and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] in saying a few words about 
our colleague, Senator Husert Hum- 
PHREY. 

Senator HumpHreEy has announced his 
withdrawal from the presidential race. 
I wish to say that, in my opinion, Sena- 
tor HumpHrey has performed a real 
service for the country and for the 
Democratic Party, because in the pri- 
mary campaigns in which he engaged he 
tried to bring to the attention of the 
people of this country, and more par- 
ticularly to the people of the States in- 
volved, the issues which will confront 
them next November. 

Senator HumpHrey has waged a gal- 
lant, determined, and dogged fight, and 
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I honor him for the honesty he has 
shown, for persistence he has evidenced, 
and for the ability and intelligence he 
has indicated in his discussion of the 
problems which confront us all. 

Senator HumMpHREY is a man who has 
made his mark in his own right. While 
I can appreciate the results which have 
caused him to announce his withdrawal, 
because I have a high personal admira- 
tion for Senator Humpurey, neverthe- 
less, I feel the Senate will be better off 
because we shall have the value of his 
continued advice, his continued coun- 
sel, and his continued ability to partici- 
pate in all matters which will come be- 
fore this body. 

So in announcing his retirement from 
the race for uhe Democratic presidential 
nomination, I wish to commend and 
congratulate the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota for the efforts 
he has put forth and for the gallantry he 
has shown toward the man who defeated 
him in West Virginia. I salute him also 
for his graciousness and understanding 
when the results of the West Virginia 
primary were made final. 

I am quite certain these two distin- 
guished colleagues of ours will work well 
together, and I know Senator HUMPHREY 
will give the Democratic candidate, who- 
ever he may be, his full support and his 
untiring devotion in the months ahead. 

Mr. PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the hour is late, and I 
shall take only a moment to say what 
I wish to say on this subject. I feel the 
attention of the Senate should be called 
to what I think was a remarkable dis- 
play of courage, devotion, and fortitude 
on the part of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. It is well known that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has just finished an 
excellent but heartbreaking campaign in 
West Virginia. He was up all night, 
and it must have been one of the sad- 
dest nights of his life, and yet he came 
to the floor today, and not only was he 
in attendance, which in itself would have 
been remarkable, but he led the fight 
for his bill. He was the floor manager 
of the bill, and he did a magnificent job. 
This kind of action is so remarkable 
and unusual that it deserves attention 
and a tribute. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the able 
Senator from Wisconsin. The Senator’s 
action demonstrates the character, the 
intelligence, and the leadership of 
HuUBERT HUMPHREY. His display on the 
floor this afternoon shows the character 
and leadership of one who, in my 
opinion, is one of the great Senators. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with everything the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PRoxMmIrRE] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CaRROLL] have said. There was a re- 
markable demonstration today on the 
part of the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota, who seemed to possess—and who 
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did indeed possess—boundless physical 
energy, as well as a mental acuteness 
which was remarkable. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I, too, wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of my col- 
leagues about our dear friend the senior 
Senator from Minnesota; and, if he has 
occasion to read these words in the REc- 
ORD, I hope he will appreciate that he 
comes back to the Senate to practically 
100 friends, to many who have deep and 
abiding affection for him, and who are 
disappointed that his task has not car- 
ried through to victory because we love 
him so much. We are happy to have 
him back here where I know he will add 
so much to the deliberations of this body 
until the day of adjournment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin agree, inasmuch as 
he and I have had some experience in 
being knocked down? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I heartily agree. 
The Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Wisconsin have both been 
knocked down repeatedly in action. 

What impressed me so deeply about 
the Senator from Minnesota is that I 
know how it must feel to stay up all 
night and lose an election, when all one 
wishes to do is to sleep, get a little vaca- 
tion, and recuperate. The Senator from 
Minnesota had the courage, dedication, 
conscientiousness, and devotion to come 
to the floor of the Senate and fight his 
heart out for a bill. He gave a very re- 
markable display of senatorial conscien- 
tiousness. 

Mr. CARROLL. In a very brilliant 
fashion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In brilliant fash- 


ion, indeed. 
Mr. CARROLL. In accordance with 
the best Senate traditions. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Indeed. 





PROGRESS IN RECONCILIATION OF 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
AND EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, news- 
paper reports from Luxembourg state 
that the Foreign Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community agreed late 
last night to accelerate the integration 
of the Common Market by beginning the 
establishment of a common external 
tariff as of December 31, 1960. This is 
12 months ahead of the original tenta- 
tive schedule; but it should be noted 
that it is a 6-month delay from the 
July 1 acceleration proposal which 
caused such great fear of a trade split 
between the European Common Market 
countries and the nations of the newly 
formed European Free Trade Associa- 
tion. 

This 6-month delay, referred to as a 
trade truce, should provide time for 
the kind of reconciliation between the 
two groups which I envisaged in my re- 
port to the Senate on May 5, following 
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my return from Strasbourg, France, 
where I addressed the Council of Europe 
on the Western Community’s trade-aid 
problems. At that time I reported to 
my Senate colleagues that I believed 
these two groups would, in time make a 
suitable arrangement to avoid a trade 
split in free Europe. I also expressed the 
hope that the proposed Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, which I believe the United States 
should join as a full member, would 
serve as a meeting ground where the 
trade problems of free Europe could also 
be considered. 

This hope is now strengthened by the 
report that a letter, signed by the min- 
isters of the European Common Market 
countries, has been sent to the Outer 
Seven countries, and that the letter sug- 
gests that these problems be discussed 
on the occasion of a forthcoming organi- 
zational meeting to be held by the pro- 
spective members of the new economic 
organization for Europe and the United 
States and Canada to which I have been 
referring. 

Mr. President, we are seeing some of 
the most historic actions ever taken in 
respect of the foreign economic policy of 
the United States, and I bespeak for 
these actions the continued beneficent 
attitude of the United States and the 
willingness of the United States to par- 
ticipate, through membership in this new 
economic organization and otherwise, in 
any European solution of these problems, 
just as we did in making possible the 
Marshall plan. I believe we may say 
with pardonable pride that this may go 
down in history as the fruition of the 
Dillon plan, just as Europe was saved 
from the real Communist menace imme- 
diately after World War II by means of 
the Marshall plan. The Dillon plan is 
named after Douglas Dillon, our Under 
Secretary of State, who first proposed 
these ideas to the European countries. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the European officials for their efforts to 
make the maximum progress in coopera- 
tive action for aid and trade. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp two 
newspaper reports on this situation 
which is so vital to U.S. trade and for- 
eign economic policy interests. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 11, 1960] 
COMMON MARKET DELAYS ON TARIFF—MINIS- 
TERS AGREE TO POSTPONE MOoOvE TOWARD 

UNIFORMITY FROM JULY 1 TO JANUARY 1 

(By Harry Gilroy) 

LUXEMBOURG, May 10.—The six European 
Common Market nations agreed today to 
start building a uniform tariff wall by Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. That is a year ahead of the 
time planned for this action in the treaty 
that forced the bloc. 

Cabinet ministers of the six states—Bel- 
gium, France, The Netherlands, Italy, West 
Germany, and Luxembourg—took the deci- 
sion unanimously at a meeting here today. 

In general the ministers approved a speed- 
up plan proposed 3 months ago by the Com- 
mon Market. The commission suggested 
July 1 as the time to take the first tariff 
action but the Council of Ministers held 
that date was too soon. 
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Spokesmen for all six countries agreed in 
talks outside the meeting that the action 
demonstrated an intent to go ahead quickly 
with the construction of their planned cus- 
toms and economic union. 

However, there was a difference of opinion 
about the effect on the trade discussions that 
are shaping up in Europe. Britain and her 
partners in the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, known as the Outer Seven, have 
warned that acceleration of the Common 
Market might split European trade. The 
other members of the Outer Seven are Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, Austria, 
and Switzerland. 

A French spokesman said the display of 
unity by the six nations would show Britain 
that there was no hope of disrupting the 
Common Market and that this should im- 
prove the chances of achieving trade har- 
mony through negotiations. 

A German took the point of view that now 
it would be easier for the six states to nego- 
tiate with Britain because the time for the 
speedup program had been put off until the 
beginning of next year. 

The ministers made plain that they all 
wanted to avoid a trade war with the rest 
of Europe and with the United States. They 
said they felt their economic union was com- 
patible with this purpose. 

The delay in the first move toward the 
common external tariff appeared to have been 
dictated as much by necessity as by any 
desire to negotiate with Britain. Both the 
Italian and German representatives said in 
the meeting that it would take 6 months 
for their parliaments to approve necessary 
changes in tariff laws. 

The ministers expressed their approval for 
the following measures: 

By January 1, 1961, the six states will adjust 
their present tariffs on goods from outside 
the Common Market. Those with low tariffs 
will lift them and those with high tariffs 
will cut them, both moving toward a uni- 
form set of rates. 

This first step will take all the states, 
with the exception of West Germany, 30 per- 
cent of the way toward the uniform tariff. 

West Germany lowered some tariffs by 25 
percent in 1957 and now wiil have to lift 
them again. 


[From the Washington Post, May 11, 1960] 
Srx Market NATIONS ASK BRITISH PACT 


LUXEMBOURG, May 11.—Foreign ministers 
of the six Common Market nations early to- 
day called for a trade truce with the rival 
British-led European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA). 

After a ministerial council meeting last- 
ing late into the night, a spokesman said the 
ministers signed a “declaration of intent” 
for talks with EFTA members. 

They also approved the text of a letter 
to the EFTA president suggesting the talks 
be held within the framework of the 18- 
nation organization for European Economic 
Cooperation with the United States and 
Canada included. 

The 20-nation group meets next month in 
Paris and the letter suggests the truce talks 
be held then, too. 

The council spokesman said the ministers 
failed to reach complete agreement on the 
status of agricultural products under the 
tariff proposals of Executive Commission 
President Walter Hallstein. 

He denied an earlier statement by a col- 
league that a compromise solution had been 
reached. He said the ministers will meet 
again in Brussels Thursday to continue agri- 
cultural talks. 

Until an agreement is reached, he said, the 
declaration of intent to negotiate with 
EFTA and the letter of invitation will not be 
published. 

The spokesman also said that whatever the 
result of the talks between the Common 
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Market and EFTA, the Hallistein plan for 
speeding up integration within the Common 
Market will be implemented with deadline of 
December 31, 1960. ; 

The ministers yesterday gave up the idea 
of putting the plan into operation on July 
1—18 months before schedule—by taking the 
first steps in “walling up” the Common Mar- 
ket with a common external tariff. 

Official reasons for the delay were that 
West Germany and Italy need time for hav- 
ing the tariff changes involved ratified by 
parliament and customs authorities will need 
from 5 to 6 months to bring in line with the 
new tariff levels some 3,900 customs headings. 

Conference sources last night said the soft- 
pedaling of the Hallstein plan will bring a 
“tacit trade truce” which could be used to 
seek a rapprochement with Britain and her 
free-trade partners. 

All decisions concerning the MHallstein 
speedup proposals were hampered by a con- 
troversy between the Netherlands and West 
Germany on whether or not to include agri- 
cultural products in the speedup scheme. 

The Netherlands wanted them in while 
West Germany opposed their inclusion. The 
Ministers sat throughout yesterday and af- 
ter a brief interruption went into an all- 
night session discussing details of the ac- 
celeration plan. 

At the same time a special drafting com- 
mittee in another room was trying to work 
a compromise agreement for the Dutch-Ger- 
man dispute. 

In the small hours of today, as weary 
ministers came out of the conference room 
from time to time to speak to reporters, no 
agreement was in sight. 

One delegation source talked openly about 
a “grave crisis’ which threatened the uni- 
fication of the six. Others said the Dutch 
and the Germans were “actually fiilibuster- 
ing” and “not unintentionally obstructing 
the acceleration plan.” 

Both the Netherlands and West Germany 
are outspoken in their alarm that the Com- 
mon Market’s speedup plan carries a serious 
threat of economic and political division in 
Europe. 





FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join in the celebration of the 
42d anniversary of the independence of 
Armenia, which occurs on May 28. Ar- 
menia’s brief existence as an independ- 
ent nation in modern times came to an 
end on December 2, 1920, after 2 years of 
self-government, when she fell victim 
to Communist aggression. The brave 
people of Armenia have steadfastly 
maintained their hope for independence; 
and no conqueror has ever been able to 
crush their determination to be free. 

Armenia’s ties with the people of 
America are based on much more than 
sympathy and understanding. Many of 
our citizens trace their ancestry to this 
ancient land, and have always kept firm 
these ties of blood. For all these reasons, 
Americans everywhere strongly support 
the national aspirations for liberty of the 
Armenian people and their unquenchable 
desire for freedom from tyranny. 

I deem it a privilege to be able to con- 
tribute my voice in some small measure 
to this heroic struggle. 

Many people in this country value 
most highly the brief period of Armenian 
independence. In view of the real ne- 
cessity to affirm our belief in self-de- 
termination for the small nations whose 
independence has been snuffed out by 
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Communist forms of imperialism and 
aggression, I desire to call the attention 
of my colleagues to this event. 





RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
announcement by the _ distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] that he will retire at the 
end of his present term, January 3, 1961, 
must be accepted reluctantly by his col- 
leagues. We have suffered with him in 
his illness and that of his beloved wife. 
We have been aware of their close de- 
votion through the years. More recently, 
we have watched this iron-willed man 
pull himeslf back to full duty in the 
Senate, after a stroke which would have 
felled lesser men. 

Senator O’MAHONEY has earned re-~ 
tirement. His 25 years of service on the 
national stage have been highlighted by 
his unfaltering opposition to monopoly, 
his effective leadership in furthering the 
cause of independent business, the de- 
velopment of the rivers and the reclaim- 
ing of the deserts of the West, the wise 
management of our vast public domain, 
and—most of all—by his dedication to 
the Constitution. 

It was this last attribute which I ob- 
served firsthand when his penetrating 
arguments persuaded the Senate to 
adopt the jury-trial amendment to the 
civil rights bill of 1957. In the high 
privilege I then had of working at his 
side, I saw how richly deserved was his 
reputation as a great lawyer and con- 
stitutionalist. 

It was his sensitive appreciation of the 
separation of powers spelled out in our 
Constitution, coupled with his independ- 
ence of spirit, which caused Senator 
O’MAHONEY, while still in his first term, 
to rise to national eminence as a leader 
in defeating the effort of a strong-willed 
Executive to change the makeup of the 
Supreme Court. 

The monumental work of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
under Senator O’MAHONEY’s leadership 
will be remembered and applauded 
through many years to come. 

I am grateful that my service in the 
Senate has occurred at a time when it 
has been possible for me to know Sena- 
tor O’MaHONEY. The spirit of the Sen- 
ate is continuity; and as each of us 
comes newly into this Chamber, we par- 
take of the wisdom and experience of 
our seniors. 

The whole Senate is the richer in the 
wisdom and experience Senator 
O’MaHONEY has imparted and in the 
generosity and the gentleness with which 
he has shared them with all of us. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. CHURCH. Iryield. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Idaho. 
I too am deeply sorry that the great 
constitutionalist, as he has been aptly 
termed by the Senator from Idaho, has 
decided to retire voluntarily from this 
body. 
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Senator O’MaHoney has long been 
known as Mr. Wyoming, but Senator 
O’Manoney is a man of national and in- 
ternational stature. I know the deci- 
sion was not an easy one for him to 
make, but I agree with the Senator from 
Idaho that his retirement from the 
Senate will leave a void which will be 
hard to fill. We shall miss him, but we 
have learned much from him during 
the course of our service together in the 
U.S. Senate. To Senator and Mrs. 
O’Mahoney, a devoted and lovable 
team, we all wish the best of everything 
in the years ahead. They have earned, 
many times over, their well-deserved and 
merited voluntary retirement. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, it is difficult for me to 
visualize the U.S. Senate without the 
personality and ability of the great sen- 
ior Senator from Wyoming. 

His decision to terminate his illustrious 
career in this body is one that cannot 
help but sadden his many friends and 
admirers. 

JoE O’Manoney is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a man who lives what he be- 
lieves. 

He believes in fair play; he believes in 
fair competition; and he believes in fair 
treatment for the unfortunate no less 
than for the fortunate. 

The vigor, the honesty, and the out- 
standing ability with which he has op- 
posed monopolistic concentrations of 
economic power have long stood, and 
should always stand, as a model for all 
to strive to equal. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for anyone to think he could 
surpass that record. 

I have come to respect my friend from 
Wyoming as a learned lawyer, an able 
debater, a dedicated liberal and, above 
all, a constructive patriot. 





NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the hu- 
miliating disclosures of the past few days 
are a spectacular demonstration of the 
administration’s penchant for not letting 
its right hand know what the left hand 
is doing. The disturbing developments 
on the cloak-and-dagger front, unfortu- 
nately, have diverted public attention 
from the problem of nuclear testing, 
where once again the administration’s 
ineptitude is prejudicing our national 
interests. 

The terrible dangers of uncontrolled 
nuclear weapons constitute the gravest 
peril which the human race has ever 
faced. The awesome power of these in- 
ventions must be regulated if civilization. 
as we know it, is to endure. Recognition 
of this fact on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain has led the three nations which 
presently possess this weapon to try to 
work out a system for detecting nuclear 
explosions—the first step toward a com- 
prehensive plan for controlling the use 
of these weapons. For 18 months, repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union have been 
meeting at Geneva in long, difficult nego- 
tiating sessions. A great deal of progress 
has been made at Geneva; many observ- 
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ers feel that concessions made by the 
Soviet negotiators have brought us close 
to a workable plan for detecting nuclear 
explosions. 

But this progress has been achieved in 
spite of a bureaucratic guerrilla warfare 
campaign conducted against these nego- 
tiations by those elements in the ad- 
ministration who oppose any sort of 
agreement. We now read in the news- 
papers that the recent announcement 
that we would resume underground nu- 
clear testing came as a surprise to our 
representatives at Geneva and embar- 
rassed them greatly. Once again the 
appalling failure of coordination within 
the administration makes the American 
Government look like one of those South 
Seas idols, with 10 arms going off in 10 
different directions. 

This confusion has been described in 
an excellent column by Marquis Childs 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
for May 11, 1960, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES ON THE Spot IN GENEVA TALKS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

GEeneEvA.—The incidents of the past few 
days are readymade for those who want to 
continue the cold war and who have per- 
sistently by every means sought to prevent 
any meaningful negotiation with the Soviet 
Union. Here in Geneva, where a negotiation 
has been going on for 18 months, this is 
seen in the sharpest and most dramatic 
fashion. 

The announcement from Gettysburg by 
President Eisenhower that the United 
States intends to resume nuclear explosions 
for research purposes fits the pattern. It 
was made without any notice to the Ameri- 
can delegation. More important, it came 
as the three powers—Great Britain, the 
United States and the Soviet Union—were 
trying to get agreement on a joint program 
of research into improved methods for de- 
tecting nuclear explosions. 

What is little understood is the way in 
which the Soviets have made one concession 
after another, coming around time after 
time to the Western view. They began by 
saying they would not discuss any control 
system until after a treaty on general prin- 
ciples had been signed. After 4 months 
they agreed to talk about how a control 
system would function in the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

They came around to agreeing to a dis- 
cussion by scientists from each country on 
the problem of underground identification. 
Having said they would never agree to a 
threshold and a moratorium outside a nu- 
clear test treaty on explosions below that 
threshold, they finally accepted this position. 
They would never acezpt our criteria for 
detection which they called “absurd,” but 
they accepted them. 

With literally dozens of concessions by the 
Soviets, the outline of a treaty has evolved. 
Major issues—the number of inspections in 
each country, the makeup of a control com- 
mission, the length of the moratorium—re- 
main to be determined presumably by the 
heads of government when they meet in 
Paris. 

The American negotiator through all these 
long, trying months has been James J. 
Wadsworth, who is deputy head of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the United Nations. 
Wadsworth’s Western colleagues say he has 
shown more skill, patience and persistence 
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in dealing with the Russians than any other 
American since the end of World War II. 

What has made Wadsworth’s position 
doubly difficult is that, while inching the 
Russians up little by little to the Western 
view, he has constantly been fighting a rear- 
guard action with those in Washington who 
have been determined to block any treaty. 
In this context the Gettysburg announce- 
ment is seen as the latest attempt to sabotage 
the negotiation. While no one will say this 
Officially, it is the view of observers close to 
the conference for many months. 

No one would accuse President Eisen- 
hower of such an intention. But since he 
has not followed at close range the complex 
negotiations he must take his lead from 
one faction or another. And while the com- 
mittee of principals dealing with this mat- 
ter at the top level of Government in Wash- 
ington is reportedly in favor of a test treaty 
with proper inspection and control by a ma- 
jority of 4 to 1, the minority in the Penta- 
gon and the Atomic Energy Commission has 
shown great resourcefulness in blocking 
tactics. 

There should be no illusions back home 
about the situation the United States con- 
fronts. If a treaty fails to be agreed to be- 
cause of what seem to be obstructionist tac- 
tics from the American side or if a treaty 
is rejected by the Senate, the Western al- 
liance will be split apart and the United 
States put in the position of standing al- 
most alone in the world. Here are the rea- 
sons why: 

The Conservative government in London 
has never wavered in the determination to 
get a treaty that would mean the beginning 
of inspection behind the Iron Curtain and 
perhaps the beginning of a pattern of dis- 
armament. They concede the risk of some 
cheating under any control system, but they 
believe this is minimal and is heavily out- 
weighed by the gain of a beginning at in- 
spection and control. 

Opinion in Britain is virtually unanimous 
on this score, as it is in the Scandinavian 
countries, West Germany, and most of Asia 
and Africa. Furthermore, the British here 
believe that it would have been possible to 
get a treaty with adequate guarantees any 
time during the past 9 months if it had not 
been for America’s delaying tactics. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KEFAUVER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


a 
COLORADO MEDICAL PLAN POINTS 
THE WAY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, discus- 
sion regarding the course this Congress 
should take respecting medical assist- 
ance for the aged has mounted daily. 
We are confronted with a variety of 
plans involving great sums of money and 
offering many different benefits for old 
age people. 

We in Colorado are proud of the fact 
that we have a workable, functioning 
old age pension plan which brings help 
and comfort to thousands of people. 
Within the framework of this program 
are coordinated such medical organiza- 
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tions as Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 
others. The Colorado old-age pension 
plan serves aS an example of what can 
be done by the State. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, we in the 
Congress must still face the problem of 
what to do, if anything, on a national 
scale. Without suggesting my support 
for all it has to say, I recommend as food 
for thought a very scholarly article on 
this subject written by Bob Tonsing in 
the May 8, 1960, edition of the Denver 
Post. Mr. Tonsing describes the various 
suggested Federal assistance programs 
against the background of the one now 
operating in my own State of Colorado. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of this study, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
REcorpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, May 8, 1960] 


COLORADO MEDICAL PLAN POINTS THE Way— 
STATE EXPERIENCE IN HEALTH CARE FOR 
AGED May Prove USEFUL IN NATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

(By Bob Tonsing) 


A national medical care program for the 
aged? Colorado’s plan for pensioners might 
be just what the doctor ordered. 

Now in its third year, the plan has been 
widely praised as a gem of efficiency and 
effectiveness in a field often characterized by 
administrative waste and tragic futility. 

The program, a daring experiment in 
State-financed medical care for pensioners, 
is unique in the Nation. 

But it may not be unique for long. State 
welfare officials have been barraged with re- 
quests for details on how the Colorado pro- 
gram works. 

Welfare officials from as far away as British 
Columbia have dropped in for personal in- 
spections. 

And 3 weeks ago Guy R. Justis, Colorado 
welfare director, was called before the House 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging in Washington to explain the State’s 
pension program—particularly the medical 
part of it. 

The program has been so successful that 
many Coloradans are unaware of it. Since 
the program was made possible by a con- 
stitutional amendment 3 years ago, it has 
been conspicuous by the lack of controversy. 

Today the plan enjoys the simultaneous 
approval of the Colorado Labor Council 
(AFL-CIO), the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Colorado League of Women Vot- 
ers, the National Annuity League (the 
State’s largest association of pensioners) and 
the Colorado State Medical Society. 

The Colorado Welfare Department has a 
fund of $10 million earmarked for annual 
expenditure in the medical program for 
pensioners. 

About $3 million of this is handled by the 
Welfare Department for pensioners’ care in 
nursing homes, drugs for patients in nursing 
homes and several miscellaneous programs 
amounting to less than $100,000 each. 

The rest—about $6.5 million—is spent for 
a@ medical care program with benefits simi- 
lar to those of good medical insurance plans 
of the kind many younger people are enrolled 
in. 

As a matter of fact the program is even 
administered by the people who run the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans in Colorado. 

But it is not insurance. It is a sort of 


cost-plus plan under which Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield picks up the medical bills as they 
comein. The State, in turn, reimburses Blue 
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Cross-Blue Shield and gives it a little some- 
thing extra for its trouble. 

The extra amounts only to actual expenses 
incurred in dealing with the pensioners, the 
doctors and the hospitals, since Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield are nonprofit organizations. 

Incidentally, in 1959 these administration 
costs ran only 2 percent of the entire bill. 
If the State were to handle the paperwork 
of the program itself, some experts say these 
costs might run from 10 to 15 percent. 

Thomas M. Tierney, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Hospital Service (Blue 
Cross) believes the taxpayers may be paying 
little or nothing for this administration. 

“We handle the pensioner program with 
the same administrative machinery perfected 
for our own benefit plans,” Tierney said. 
“Certain savings are possible under the hos- 
pital contracts we hold—savings which the 
State itself probably wouldn’t realize without 
us. 

“We feel that our bill for administration 
is more than absorbed by the efficiency we 
are able to offer.” 

Here’s how Colorado’s unique medical care 
program works: 

All 52,000 Colorado pensioners are issued 
identification cards. Any pensioner is eligi- 
ble, whether he’s getting the maximum $106 
cash payment a month or a mere $1 a month. 

The card tells hospitals and doctors that 
the bearer is entitled to benefits comparable 
to Blue Cross’ comprehensive plan and Blue 
Shield’s standard A plan. 

Translated, this means a pensioner gets 
fully paid care in a semiprivate room (not 
a@ ward), with all hospital, surgical and med- 
ical costs covered. 

He can stay 30 days normally, but if the 
trouble warrants the welfare department can 
authorize periods of full hospital coverage. 

The card also entitles a pensioner to doc- 
tors’ visits outside the hospital. He may 
summon a docotor to his home, or go to the 
doctor’s office, two times every 3 months; the 
State, through Blue Cross-Blue Shield, will 
pick up the tab. 

In addition, the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
office handles administration of doctors’ 
calls to pensioners put up in nursing homes. 

The State will pay for as many as 6 
routine doctors’ calls at nursing homes every 
3 months, or 12 calls during that period if 
the patient’s health demands it. 

The program is liberal. It treats the pen- 
sioner like an insurance beneficiary, not a 
ward of the State. 

This fact aroused some fears in the early 
months of the program that malingering 
might become a problem. 

But it has not. On the contrary, Colo- 
rado’s senior citizens have been staying in 
the hospital only an average of 11.72 days 
per admission. This is 2 days less than the 
national average for persons of 65 and older. 

What about the doctor’s office privileges? 
Do the pensioners use up their excess visits 
for socializing? 

Blue Cross says they don’t. Theoretically 
Colorado’s 52,000 eligible pensioners could 
use up a total of more than 400,000 visits a 
year. They’ve been seeing the doctor only 
about 90,000 times a year, the records show. 

How much is all this costing the Colorado 
taxpayer? 

In 1959, the services managed for the 
State by Blue Cross-Blue Shield came to 
$6,562,188.69, plus $131,194 for administra- 
tion costs. 

This meant that the administration costs 
ran about 2 percent of the program’s overall 
expense. 

For the item of Blue Cross-type hospital 
care, the State was charged just $42,818—a 
mere 0.8 percent—for the processing of 
21,409 hospital admissions. 

It has been estimated that in New York, 
where the State handles all of the adminis- 
tration details for pensioner medical services, 
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Colorado’s $6,526,188.69 outlay would have 
run up a paperwork bill of more than 
$700,000—a far cry from the $131,194 that 
Colorado actually had to put out. 

The difference? Apparently it’s profes- 
sional management. 

Dr. Paul Hartendorp, director of medical 
services for the State welfare department, 
might be running a complicated bureaucracy 
if he and the other founders of Colorado’s 
plan hadn’t decided to keep the State mostly 
out of the paperwork. 

But he has no ambitions to run a bureauc- 
racy. 

“There are only four people in my office, 
and that’s the way I like it,”” Hartendorp said. 
“Every dollar lost in a bureaucracy would be 
a dollar taken away from the pensioners, and 
goodness knows they need everything they’re 
getting. 

“No, after 2 full years of trial I’m con- 
vinced that our program is the best—and 
most efficient—in the Nation.” 

Hartendorp, a longtime Denver physician, 
said he fears neither socialized medicine nor 
bad practices in Colorado’s plan. 

“Blue Cross-Blue Shield does most of the 
paperwork,” he said, “but the welfare de- 
partment still makes the decisions. And 
we're just as sure about the disbursement of 
funds as if we were doing it ourselves. We 
have complete access to the books at all 
times, and the books are in excellent order.” 

Hartendorp said the welfare department 
would like to expand the program to provide 
services such as dental care and more doc- 
tors’ visitations for pensioners who need 
more than the two-per-quarter allowance. 
But the $10 million budget won’t allow it. 

One dividend of the program has been a 
jump in pensioner morale. 

Being assured of medical insurance-type 
protection has meant peace of mind to many 
a Colorado pensioner. 

But there’s another morale builder at 
work. It’s the privilege of being able to 
choose any hospital for medical care. 

When Colorado cared for its pensioners 
on a routine welfare basis, illness usually 
meant admission to Denver General Hos- 
pital or Colorado General Hospital. 

The care was good enough, but often— 
especially in the case of Colorado General— 
the patient had to travel from another sec- 
tion of the State. Being hospitalized was 
unpleasant enough, but being separated 
from familiar surroundings and families was 
almost more than the pensioner could bear. 

Denver General and Colorado General 
statistics best show what has happened. 

According to Richard N. Christy, admin- 
istrative assistant at Denver General Hos- 
pital, the number of pensioners admitted 
to DGH has dropped in half since the pres- 
ent State program started. 

Colorado General’s drop, according to 
Peter Samac, assistant to the administrator, 
has been about 10 percent—and this during 
a period when total admissions to the hos- 
pital were steadily rising. 

The drops at the two hospitals indicate 
that, across the State, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of pensioners are entering hos- 
pitals of their choice—places where loneli- 
ness can be combated by friends and rela- 
tives. 

Morale is hard to measure by cold sta- 
tistics, but it is one of the factors which 
make Colorado’s program exciting to an 
amazing variety of people and organiza- 
tions. 

Here are some opinions of the program 
by Coloradans who would split sharply on 
some of the national medical care proposals: 

Charles E. Bloedorn, director of the Na- 
tional Annuity League: 

“Colorado has by far the finest old-age 
pension program in the country, and the 
medical plan is an excellent companion. 
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“The league heartily endorses the plan; 
the principles used in it are perhaps the 
most workable of any in the Nation. 

“But if the league finds shortcomings, it 
is in the scope of the program and not in 
the administration. We think it ought to 
provide a more flexible system for doctors’ 
visitations, free drugs and pharmaceuticals 
and items like dental care, hearing aids and 
the services of chiropractors.” 

R. C. Anderson, executive vice president of 
the Colorado Labor Council (AFL-CIO) : 

“We view the Colorado program as a great 
step forward in the care of the aged. We 
think it has turned out to be both practical 
and workable. The council was for the plan 
at the outset. We still endorse it.” 

Harvey T. Sethman, executive secretary of 
the Colorado State Medical Society: 

“We consider the Colorado program excel- 
lent. No plan is perfect, and this one is no 
exception, but by and large an overwhelm- 
ing majority of old age pensioners are getting 
excellent care, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the physicians are satisfied. We be- 
lieve the State welfare administration has 
done a very good job; they are to be ap- 
plauded for having handled the program in 
a calm, efficient, public-spirited manner.” 

Would Colorado’s program be applicable on 
@ national scope? 

Justis thinks it would. 

“We have a plan unlike any other,” he said, 
“and in my opinion it is working better than 
any other State medical care program for 
the pensioner. 

“It is not a perfect plan, but we think it 
has worked out remarkably well. It might 
work out just as well if it were modified for 
the needs of the Nation. There’s a lot to 
be gaid for any plan where you get groups 
like the chamber of commerce, the League of 
Women Voters, the AFL-CIO, the doctors and 
the pensioners themselves to approve it.” 

The broadening of the Colorado plan to 
cover a national need would require consider- 
able reworking. 

The main problems would be choosing the 
avenue of financing—social security or direct 
congressional appropriations—and _ deter- 
mining who, outside of State pension rolls, 
should be eligible for free medical coverage 
and who should pay. 

But the two key features of Colorado’s re- 
markable plan—establishment of an ade- 
quate earmarked fund and relegation of 
management to an organization like Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield—would be retained. 

What would happen if Congress enacted a 
bill far afield from Colorado’s plan? 

There would be a danger that Colorado 
would have to upset its own program to 
qualify for the Federal matching funds. Or 
there might be the alternative of turning 
down the Federal program altogether. 

Colorado welfare officials are watching 
Washington developments closely to see if 
the outcome is detrimental to Colorado’s 
pensioners. 

The fight in Washington has been bitter. 

Most of the battle noises have come from 
the Forand bill arena. The bill, drafted by 
Representative AtmE J. Foranp, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island, would set up hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care benefits for most of 
the Nation’s 16 million citizens in the 65- 
and-over age group. 

It would be financed and administered 
entirely under the social security program. 

“Socialized medicine,” cried the American 
Medical Association when it scanned the 
Forand bill. Most Republican leaders, medi- 
cal insurance organizations, and business- 
men’s associations tended to agree, and they 
wanted no part of it. 

The AFL-CIO, which liked the bill, saw 
Machiavellian schemes in the anti-Forand 
outcry. So it asked its 13 million members 
to pressure Washington for enactment of 
the bill. 
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Meanwhile, the United Auto Workers, in a 
burst of carefully timed indignation at 
Forand opponents, sent out thousands of 
postcards with the Biblical quotation: 

“Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
forsake me not when my strength faileth.” 

The AMA counterattacked. Several weeks 
ago Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of the medi- 
cal group, fired an angry letter at AFL-CIO 
President George Meany accusing organized 
labor of deliberate distortion of the truth, 
perversions of the truth and outright un- 
truths in its attacks on the Forand bill 
opposition. 

Anti-Forand bill people also didn’t take 
kindly to the UAW postcard. 

“Blasphemy,” cried Representative THomas 
B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri. 

Last Wednesday the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration entered the dispute with a plan of 
its own. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Arthur Flemming announced 
a@ proposed $1.2 billion medical care program 
to be paid for by Federal-State matching 
funds—and sizable contributions by bene- 
ficiaries of the plan. 

Cold shoulders immediately popped up all 
over the land—and they didn’t belong en- 
tirely to the Forand bill partisans, either. 
The administration bill, though it offered 
sop to the foes of socialized medicine, was 
judged weak on many counts. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, 
for one, didn’t like it. He suggested changes 
which would make the plan look suspiciously 
like the Forand bill. 

Other Republican Governors have been 
equally dubious—some of them on the 
grounds their States couldn’t afford the priv- 
ilege of splitting the costs with the Federal 
Government. 

Others have said the plan is faulty because 
it would bequire payment of a fairly heavy 
portion of hospitalization costs by the hard- 
pressed patient himself in all but the most 
serious cases. 

All in all, it looks as if the administration 
proposal is in for even more static than the 
Forand bill. 

Some Colorado observers believe that a 
combination of programs might work best. 

Take the administrative cleanliness of the 
Colorado program, they say, and build from 
there with the best features of the Forand 
and administration proposals, and something 
workable might emerge. 

Who would administer such a program? 

At the present time no one organization 
is in a position to run the program on a 
nationwide basis. 

Colorado probably would give its vote to 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, although there are 
a number of other medical and hospitaliza- 
tion organizations in the country which 
might qualify. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield would be ham- 
pered by the fact it is made up of many State 
organizations, each with its own variations 
on benefit plans and its own rates. 

But the Blue Cross-Blue Shield organiza- 
tions are rumored to be studying closer alli- 
ances and standard rates and plans for the 
entire Nation. 

If so perhaps they would be in a good posi- 
tion to serve a national medical plan for the 
aged as Colorado Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
administers the State’s fine program. 





PROLONGATION OF MONITORSHIP 
OF TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my deep concern that the mem- 
bership of the Teamsters International 
Union has been unable to conduct an 
open, free election because of the pro- 
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longation of the monitorship. I have 
been receiving telephone calls and letters 
on this matter, and only the other day 
a petition signed by several hundred 
rank-and-file members, many of whom 
are friends of mine, of the Teamsters 
Union, Local 996, with headquarters in 
Honolulu, which reads as follows: 

The undersigned rank-and-file members 
of the Teamsters Union, Local 996, in good 
standing, hereby petition Congress for re- 
dress of grievances as guaranteed under the 
first amendment. The undue prolongation 
of the monitorship over the Teamsters Inter- 
national Union has cost approximately $1 
million and the operation of such monitor- 
ship under the supervision and direction of 
Judge Letts is a clear denial of our rights 
under the first amendment. 

Our basic right to a convention to elect 
officers of our own choosing is guaranteed 
by the Landrum-Griffin law. We urge you to 
use your good office to bring this matter to 
the attention of Congress and secure hear- 
ings before an appropriate committee to in- 
vestigate the misconduct of the monitorship 
and start remedial legislation. 


I do not take sides as to any personal- 
ities involved in this matter, but I feel 
very strongly that the rank and file of 
the union have a right to express them- 
selves in democratic fashion and to hold 
an election. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, which was 
passed last year, was intended to give to 
rank-and-file members the right to be 
heard and the right to elect their offi- 
cials in free and open elections. I sin- 
erely hope that the Teamsters will be 
given the right to hold an election at the 
earliest possible date, and that the moni- 
torship will be discontinued as soon as 
possible. 

I hope and I urge that the matter be 
given immediate study by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 





PRESENTATION OF KOREN KOLLI- 
GIAN, JR., AWARD TO NEW YORK 
AVIATOR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at the 
Pentagon this morning a young Air Force 
officer from Cattaraugus, N.Y., 1st Lt. 
Ronald L. Warner, received the Koren 
Kolligian, Jr., Trophy. This trophy is 
presented annually by the Air Force for 
flying safety accomplishments. 

Lieutenant Warner was pilot of an Air 
Force transport plane which was carry- 
ing passengers from Okinawa to Guam 
last September 4. With one engine sud- 
denly disabled, he was faced with the 
decision of ditching in the open sea or 
gambling on nursing his crippled air- 
craft to Iwo Jima. Lieutenant Warner 
decided on the latter course and with 
great flying skill succeeded in reaching 
his destination with only minutes of fuel 
left. 

The people of New York State are ex- 
tremely proud of this courageous young 
officer and I personally am delighted at 
the recognition which his gallant feat re- 
ceived. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the official Air Force citation 
which accompanied Lieutenant Warner’s 
award be inserted at this point in the 
REcORD. 
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There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE KOREN 
KOLLIGIAN, JR., TROPHY 


The Koren Kolligian, Jr., Trophy is award- 
ed to ist Lt. Ronald L. Warner, US. Air 
Force, in recognition of his accomplishment 
of an outstanding feat of airmanship. : 

On September 4, 1959, Lieutenant Warner 
was flying as pilot of a C~-119 aircraft trans- 
porting passengers from Okinawa to Guam. 
At a point midway to Guam, while cruising 
at 9,000 feet, the aircraft suddenly experi- 
enced a runaway propeller on the right en- 
gine. Severe vibration of the aircraft and 
an uncontrollable loss of altitude posed the 
immediate threat of abandoning the aircraft 
over the perilous open sea. 

Unable to feather the defective propeller, 
Lieutenant Warner alerted the passengers 
and dispatched emergency distress signals. 
By slowing the aircraft to an airspeed slight- 
ly above a stall, Lieutenant Warner was able 
to regain sufficient control to remain air- 
borne. A critical appraisal of the situa- 
tion revealed that, under these conditions, 
the aircraft had insufficient fuel to reach 
the nearest landing facility. A nearby atoll 
offered the prospect of bailing out the pas- 
sengers, to reduce the weight of the aircraft, 
and thereby assure sufficient endurance to 
reach safety. However, rather than risk the 
lives of his passengers to the uncertainties 
of a bailout over the small treacherous atoll 
and surrounding shark-infested waters, 
Lieutenant Warner decided, in the face of 
overwhelming odds, to attempt the hazard- 
ous 4-hour flight to Iwo Jima. Having made 
his decision, he ordered all possible equip- 
ment jettisoned. Thereafter, with the suc- 
cess of the flight dependent on the continued 
operation of one engine, a runaway propeller 
causing severe aircraft vibration on the 
other, and a serious shortage of fuel, Lieu- 
tenant Warner skillfully piloted his aircraft 
to a safe landing at Iwo Jima with only min- 
utes of fuel remaining. 

Lieutenant Warner’s outstanding feat of 
airmanship in coping with an airborne emer- 
gency situation conforms to the high stand- 
ards established for the Koren Kolligian, Jr., 
Trophy and reflects great credit upon him- 
self, the Pacific Air Forces, and the US. Air 
Force. 





RECOVERY BY U.S. GOVERNMENT 
OF COST OF HOSPITAL AND MED- 
ICAL SERVICES IN NEGLIGENT 
THIRD-PARTY CASES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Iam in receipt of a report by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States en- 
titled “Review of the Government’s 
Rights and Practices Concerning Recov- 
ery of the Cost of Hospital and Medical 
Services in Negligent Third-Party 
Cases.” 

It was forwarded to me as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures by 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell, 
under a letter dated May 6, 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
analysis and comment on this review be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, OF 
VIRGINIA 

The Comptroller General of the United 

States has found at least several million dol- 
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lars a year slipping through legal loopholes 
which prevent the Government from recov- 
ering costs in accident cases involving thou- 
sands of persons receiving Federal hospitali- 
zation, medical treatment, etc. 

This finding was made in a review of the 
Government’s rights and practices concern- 
ing recovery of the cost of hospital and med- 
ical services in negligent third-party cases, 
which Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
today forwarded to me as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. 

The review developed that while provision 
is made for recovery of these costs in other 
areas, the law without apparent reason is 
silent or insufficient with respect to accident 
cases involving injury to members of the 
Armed Forces and their dependents, the 
Coast Guard, merchant seamen, veterans 
and others for whom Government medical 
care is furnished. 

The magnitude of these errors of omission 
is shown by the Comptroller General’s ex- 
amination of Department of Defense records 
which reveal that in the 30-month period 
ending June 30, 1959, there were 13,500 ac- 
cidents involving privately owned automo- 
biles in which military personnel were in- 
jured. 

The Comptroller General estimated that 
costs of Federal medical and related services 
in these cases averaged $10.5 million a year, 
or some $26 million for the 30-month pe- 
riod; but lacking specific authority, and 
under a 1947 Supreme Court decision, the 
Defense Department made no effort to re- 
cover any of these costs. 

The Comptroller General found so-called 
third-party negligence reasonable to assume 
in 5,400 of the 13,500 accident cases because 
the injured military personnel were pas- 
sengers or pedestrians. The unrecovered 
costs of medical and hospital services in 
these cases were estimated at an average of 
$4.2 million a year. 

The military personnel injured in the other 
8,100 accident cases were drivers of vehicles 
involved, and the Comptroller General said 
while incidence of “third-party liability in 
these cases is not known, it is reasonable to 
assume that it was present in a significant 
number of instances.” 

In the same review the Comptroller Gen- 
eral found that the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice does not recover from negligent third 
parties the costs incurred by the Government 
in the treatment of injured Coast Guard 
personnel, merchant seamen, and others who 
are entitled to care in PHS hospitals at 
Government expense. 

He found further that the Veterans’ 
Administration, while successful in some de- 
gree in proceedings under general provisions 
of the Veterans Benefits Act, also lacks 
specific authority to recover medical costs 
from negligent third parties for accident 
cases treated through VA facilities. 

The review found in some cases injured 
personnel may recover from negligent par- 
ties, but the Government can not recover 
from either party in the absence of specific 
legal authority. In other cases injured 
parties, having received medical care at Gov- 
ernment expense, do not include such costs 
in their claims. 

I concur in the Comptroller General’s con- 
clusions that Government medical care in 
these cases is not intended to relieve any 
one of any accident liability, and that the 
right of recovery should be uniform through- 
out the Government, with no exceptions. I 
shall introduce appropriate legislation as 
soon as it can be drafted. 

Such legislation should be _ enacted 
promptly. The right of recovery in accident 
cases is already provided under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act, and under 
Federal law relating to railroad employees, 
longshoremen, and harbor workers. The 
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Defense Department and other agencies in- 
volved have concurred in the Comptroller 
General’s recommendation for further legal 
remedy. 





NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD AWARD 
TO SENATOR FONG FROM NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS AND JEWS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
Thursday evening in Providence, R.I., 
the senior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fonc] was presented the National Broth- 
erhood Award by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews for out- 
standing and devoted leadership. This 
is a very fitting and well-deserved trib- 
ute to one whose entire life has been 
devoted to promoting true understand- 
ing to the end that all men may live in 
harmony. 

In his native Hawaii, our newest State 
of the Union, the aloha spirit pervades. 
Brotherhood is a living reality. Hawaii 
is a showcase of fine race relations and 
religious tolerance on display to peoples 
of both the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres, who can learn from Hawaii that 
brotherhood is not only desirable but at- 
tainable. 

In accepting the award the Senator 
from Hawaii delivered a notable address, 
in which he analyzed the factors con- 
tributing to racial harmony and coop- 
eration in Hawaii and to the efforts of 
the people of Hawaii to hasten the broth- 
erhood of man elsewhere. I commend 
this fine address to my colleagues and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SpeecH By U.S. SENATOR Hiram L. FONG, BE- 
FORE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS, PROVIDENCE, R.I., May 5, 1960 
It is indeed a great honor and a great privi- 

lege for my wife Ellyn and me to be with you 

this evening—to sit down with you and to 
break bread with you and to make your 
friendship. 

To receive from you, friends I have just 
come to know, through your national presi- 
dent, Dr. Louis Webster Jones, this bronze 
award signifying service to the cause of 
brotherhood, moves me very, very deeply. I 
am doubly thankful for your kindness and 
for selecting me for this honor which I 
know I do not deserve. 

My father and mother were Taoists. Were 
they living and here tonight amidst your 
warmth and friendliness, witnessing the re- 
ceipt by their son of this very coveted serv- 
ice award from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, they would undoubtedly 
have remarked, “‘This is truly in accord with 
what Confucius has said, ‘Under heaven all 
men are brothers.’ ” 

That we should be meeting here in historic 
Providence, one of the queen cities of New 
England, pleases me greatly. I feel very 
much at home, for you see New England is a 
part of me. Three long, hard, but reward- 
ing years of my formative life between 1932 
and 1935 were spent not far from here, at 
Cambridge, Mass., as a Harvard Law School 
student. But even before Harvard, I was 
acquainted with New England. Its influence 
has been felt in my native Hawaii for 140 
years—since the arrival in 1820 of the first 
group of 12 communities of Christian Con- 
gregational missionaries from New England. 
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It is amazing how tremendous was their and 
their children’s contribution to the develop- 
ment and stability of Hawaii and how their 
Puritan philosophy has influenced Hawaii’s 
outlook and life. 

Through their influence, the Hawaiian 
language was reduced to writing, the Bible 
was translated, and schools were established. 
Through their influence, the first written 
constitution was approved in 1840, creating a 
supreme court and a representative body of 
legislators elected by the people. 

Through their influence, prohibition was 
placed on immorality, gambling, drunken- 
ness, theft, and violation of the Sabbath, 
much to the resistance of foreign sailors who, 
on several occasions, demonstrated by armed 
riots, not against the natives, but against 
the missionaries. Into the home of one of 
them several cannon shots were fired. 

Architecturally, too, New England has left 
its visible mark on Hawaii. Even today, it 
is not unusual to see a Cape Cod cottage on 
any one of the seven inhabited islands. 

New England’s influence on me has been 
quite personal. Besides being a graduate of 
Harvard Law School, I am a graduate of the 
public school system which the Congre- 
gational missionaries inaugurated. My name 
of Hiram is taken from the Reverend Hiram 
Bingham, leader of the first group of mission- 
aries. My religion is Congregational. 

So, it is indeed a distinct honor and a 
great privilege for me to be speaking here 
tonight in New England, for to me it isina 
sense in more ways than one, like returning 
home. 

Your regional director, Mrs. Rozella 
Switzer, has asked me to discuss Hawaii’s role 
in human relationships and I am happy to 
accede to her wishes. 

Hawaii, it is claimed by historians, was 
discovered by Capt. James Cook, an English- 
man. This claim, however, is disputed by 
the Chinese who relate this very plausible 
story. Ten years prior to Captain Cook’s visit, 
a Chinese junk left the harbor of Hong Kong 
and sailed eastward across the vast Pacific. 
Dropping anchor at Waikiki, the captain 
pulled out his spyglass and scanned the shore. 
This is what he saw—beautiful Hawaiian 
maidens, dressed in grass skirts, dancing to 
the tune of ukuleles. Putting his spyglass 
down, he turned to his men and said, “Men, 
we must sail on, there is no laundry to be 
done here.” And this is the reason there are 
so many Chinese laundries in New England. 

The cook on the ship, however, was not 
convinced. He, too, picked up the spyglass 
and scanned the shore. What he saw, he 
liked. Putting down his spyglass, he jumped 
overboard and swam to shore. As he was a 
good cook, the captain would not sail without 
him. 

After a whole week of search, he was found 
in the loving arms of a very amorous Ha- 
waiian maiden. Yanking him from her 
charms, the crew took him down to the beach 
where, to make an example of him before all 
the men, the captain made him put on heavy 
boots and marched him up and down. With 
every step he took, the captain gave him a 
kick. After many kicks, the cook turned 
around and said, “Why kickee me?” And 
that is how Waikiki got its name. 

Essential to a deeper understanding of 
Hawaii is a knowledge of its history, its geo- 
graphical location, and of the peoples who 
settled there. Situated in the vast Pacific 
Ocean which covers one-third of our globe, 
the Hawaiian Islands number just eight out 
of the thousands of islands comprising Ma- 
laysia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 
Archaeologists, anthropologists, and histor- 
ians of these oceanic people and their cul- 
ture virtually agree that stone-age Cauca- 
sian people in successive waves of migration 
from the Indochina Peninsula pushed east- 
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ward into Malaysia, then from there to Mela- 
nesia, then to the islands off and surrounding 
Tahiti, the heart of Polynesia. From Tahiti 
in great single and double canoes, they dis- 
persed 2,500 miles north to Hawaii, southwest 
to New Zealand, and southeast to Mangareva, 
Pitcairn, and Easter Island. 

Charcoals recently discovered in fireplaces 
used by the early settlers of Hawaii have been 
determined by the radio carbon method to 
date back a thousand years. 

It is generally conceded that the first Poly- 
nesians landed on Hawaii some 1,200 years 
ago. 

Little is known of the history of Hawaii 
until Capt. James Cook, of Great Britain, dis- 
covered the islands in 1778, and brought to a 
close the period of Hawaiian isolation which 
had existed for 10 centuries. Thereafter, fur 
traders of the Northwest and California, on 
their way to sell their furs in China, together 
with the demand for Hawaiian sandlewood 
and the outfitting of whaling fleets, made 
Hawaii an important port of commerce. 

The strategic significance of Hawaii as a 
Pacific outpost became apparent in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, when a power strug- 
gle for dominance of the islands took place 
between England, France, and the United 
States. 

Hawaii today could easily have been an 
English colony by right of discovery or by 
cession, or a French colony by force of arms. 

A British naval force seized Hawaii and 
for 5 months the British flag flew over the 
islands in 1843. However, by that time, the 
influence of Americans in the islands and the 
gaining strength of the United States in the 
Pacific, assured the Hawaiian kingdom of its 
independence. 

From 1795 when Kamehameha, a Hawaiian 
chieftain, took control of Hawaii, Maui, and 
Oahu, to 1893, a period of almost 100 years, 
the Hawaiian Islands were under the rule 
of seven kings and one queen. In 1893, Queen 
Liliuokalani was dethroned and a provisional 
government was formed. The Republic of 
Hawaii was established the following year. 

Hawaii was annexed by the United States 
in 1898 and from 1900 to 9 months ago, it was 
an incorporated Territory of the United 
States with a representative legislature 
elected by the people but with an appointed 
Governor. 

Ethnically, Hawaii is composed of many 
nationalities. The early settlers were the 
Polynesians. Caucasian sailors, adventurers, 
whalers, traders, and missionaries were sec- 
ond comers. Then followed Chinese con- 
tract laborers recruited to work the sugar 
plantations as the Hawaiians were not in- 
clined to hard labor. 

With the annexation of the islands to the 
United States in 1898, Chinese labor immi- 
gration was completely prohibited as the 
laws, which were then in force excluding 
Chinese laborers to the United States, were 
made applicable to Hawaii. 

Japanese contract laborers in great num- 
bers were also imported from 1885 until 
their exclusion in 1924. 

Portuguese, Swedes, Germans, Koreans, 
South Sea Islanders, Puerto Ricans, and 
Filipinos also comprised immigrant groups 
brought in for the cultivation and the proc- 
essing of sugar. 

From these heterogeneous and diverse eth- 
nic groups has evolved a homogeneous com- 
munity—a community which has been 
termed by students of sociology as a “21st 
century society” where racial harmony and 
cooperation are normal and accepted condi- 
tions of life. This spirit of working to- 
gether pervades civic, business, political; and 
cultural endeavors. There is sincere respect 
for, rather than mere toleration of, each 
other’s nationality, traits, characteristics, 
and cultures. 
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Living in an island paradise, tropical and 
balmy, with high standards of health and 
livelihood; with a good, free educational 
system; a stable, democratic government; 
where no group constitutes a racial ma- 
jority; with peoples on one hand steeped in 
Christian Puritan outlook and justice, and 
on the other, imbued with Buddhist and 
Confucian philosophies stressing human and 
moral conduct; cemented together and mel- 
lowed by the generous open-heartedness and 
carefree aloha spirit of its native Hawaiian 
people, we in Hawaii would like to believe 
that we are giving life to a community ap- 
proaching the ideal of a world at peace and 
in concord. 

President Eisenhower said to the people 
of India during his recent trip, ‘“Hawaii cries 
insistently to a divided world that all our 
differences of race and origin are less than 
the grand and indestructible unity of our 
common brotherhood. The world should 
take time to listen with attentive ear to 
Hawaii.” 

Hawaii is indeed a showcase for true 
brotherhood. Elsewhere, even as in ancient 
days, massive discrimination continues to 
blight human relationships. Our news me- 
dia carry daily evidence of man’s inhumanity 
to man, evidenced by oppression, fear, ha- 
tred, bias, and discrimination in all quarters 
of our globe. 

Behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
religious and political persecution persist. 
In Tibet, the Red Chinese regime continues 
mass genocide of the civilian population. 
Large numbers of people still flee East Ger- 
many and Red China, at risk of life and 
limb, to seek sanctuary in more tolerant 
oases. Anti-Semitism and anti-Christianity 
erupt as atheistic communism seeks to wipe 
out religious worship. 

Belligerent nationalism is more the rule 
than not in modern struggles to throw off 
the yoke of colonialism. Too often such 
nationalism provokes wholesale bloodletting, 
with guns replacing ballot: as the means of 
attaining parity and settlirg disputes. 

Unmindful of man’s grow-ng yearning for 
equal status, many cling to senseless caste 
systems of the discredited past. As in 
South Africa, the ruling race shocked the 
world with its brutal methods to enforce 
apartheid. 

There is something barbaric in today’s re- 
pression of man’s natural passion for equity. 

Here in the United States we are not yet 
purged of intolerance and prejuSice. Denial 
of voting rights; desecration of churches, 
schools, and public buildings; discrimina- 
tion in employment and in public accom- 
modations point up the urgent need for 
further progress in learning to live peace- 
ably together. In connection with recent 
sitdown demonstrations at lunch counters, 
it is significant to note that many whites 
who object to Negroes sitting as customers 
on one side of the counter do not object to 
Negroes on the other side of the counter 
cooking and serving the food they eat. Ir- 
rational from a standpoint of logic, this atti- 
tude is bewildering from a standpoint of 
emotion as well. 

In our glasshouse that is America, our 
discrimination and bigotry are in full view 
of a critical world. We receive considerable 
adverse comment for our shortcomings—and 
perhaps not enough recognition for the un- 
deniable progress we are making. Unlike 
some of our critics, we are not sweeping our 
problems of civil rights under the rug. We 
are facing up to them. 

This year, in the Senate of the United 
States, 100 representatives of 179 million 
Americans aired our civil rights disagree- 
ments in public over a period of 8 weeks. 
If ever opinions were thoroughly ventilated, 
these were. And when all the smog had 
lifted, what was the outcome? 
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Of the 100 Senators, 82 supported pas- 
sage of corrective and progressive civil rights 
legislation. Only 18 voted for the status 

uo. 

; In school, we usually consider 70 a “pass- 
ing” grade. While 82 may not elevate us to 
honor roll, it certainly is a very respectable 
score. 

In terms of public sentiment, the 82 per- 
cent of the Senate favoring this year’s civil 
rights bill represents a sizable majority of 
American people. Without such widespread 
approval, this civil rights milestone would 
not have been achieved. Although the bill 
does not go far enough to suit some people 
and goes too far to suit others, it does denote 
real progress. 

To those who are impatient with our speed 
in achieving true brotherhood, let me point 
out that, until 1957, more than 80 years 
elapsed without passage of a single significant 
civil rights law. Now, just 3 years later, we 
have enacted a second major civil rights 
statute. Unquestionably, this reflects signif- 
icant transformation in American attitudes. 

In many areas of the United States, of 
course, we still have not matched the toler- 
ance found in Hawaii where acceptance, 
without regard to race, color, or creed, and 
based on individual merit and standing is the 
general rule—the unwritten rule. Accept- 
ance comes from the heart. It is not super- 
imposed by such means as legislation, 
judicial process, or promotional campaigns. 

For example, discrimination does not exist 
in Government employment. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, administered by 
seven commissioners, has for its chairman, 
an American of Japanese descent, a commis- 
sioner of Chinese descent, and one of part- 
Hawaiian descent and four of Caucasian de- 
scent. 

The University of Hawaii, with more than 
8,000 full-time students is under the control 
of a board of regents of nine members—four 
of whom are of Caucasian ancestry, two of 
Japanese, two of Chinese, and one of Hawai- 
ian ancestry. 

The nine Public Housing Authority com- 
missioners are composed of five of Caucasian, 
two of Chinese, one of Korean, and one part- 
Hawaiian ancestry operating dwellings hous- 
ing more than 4,000 families. 

Intermarriage between members of differ- 
ent ethnic groups has been and is common 
and has produced fine, outstanding people, 
many of whom are leaders in the business, 
professional, political, and religious life of 
the Islands. 

In the matter of voting, Dr. Andrew W. 
Lind, professor of sociology at the University 
of Hawaii, states that “racial bloc voting, in 
the mainland sense of the vigorous control 
over an entire bloc of voters of a common 
race, does not occur in Hawaii, and even in 
the more restricted sense of voting exclusively 
for members of one’s own ethnic group, it is 
so slight as to be inconsequential.” He ob- 
served that “any politician of the slightest 
sagacity soon learns, if he does not already 
know, that the surest route to political 
suicide is an appeal on a racial basis.” 

I must confess there is some racial dis- 
crimination practiced by some social groups 
in Hawaii but in recent years, more and 
more private groups are opening their mem- 
berships to persons of all races. It may not 
be too long before racial bars are lifted al- 
together. 

In the field of public accommodations, all 
of our restaurants, theaters, hotels, public 
parks, public beaches, public swimming 


pools, golf courses, tennis courts, and trans- 
portation facilities are free of any discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin. 

Justice is dispensed with equity. There 
has been no reported case in which any ques- 
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tion of discrimination in the administra- 
tion of justice appears to have been raised. 

Even though racial harmony prevails in 
Hawaii, there are groups dedicated to further- 
ing inter-racial relations such as the Hawaii 
Chapter of World Brotherhood, the Honolulu 
Council of Churches, and the Pacific and 
Asian Affairs Council. While we do not have 
a chapter of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in Hawaii, efforts in be- 
half of racial and religious understanding are 
carried on by the Council of Churches and 
World Brotherhood. 

In addition, business organizations such as 
the Chamber of Commerce, Board of Under- 
writers, Commercial Club, Employers Coun- 
cil, Home Builders Association, and the Re- 
tail Board are comprised of individuals of 
varying racial extractions. 

This is also true of civic, political, educa- 
tional, fraternal, health, medical, veterans, 
and welfare groups. 

Again this is true of the more than one 
dozen service organizations for young people. 

The Honolulu Symphony Orchestra and 
the Community Theater include in their 
membership individuals of many races. I 
recall Community Theater productions that 
have had a Filipino Anna in the musical 
verson of “Anna and the King of Siam,” 
better known as “The King and I.” Another 
time a young lady of Japanese extraction as 
Kate in “Kiss Me Kate.” 

To bridge the gap between the two hemi- 
spheres, Hawaii has done many things. For 
instance, Hawaii sponsored an Afro-Asian 
student leader seminar where three dozen 
talented young college men and women from 
nearly as many countries on three continents 
conferred for 4 weeks on the place of higher 
education in society today. 

Hawaii held an International Conference 
on Race Relations to discuss the conflicts 
and tensions which exist throughout the 
world between imperialistic powers and 
peoples imbued with the spirit of self-deter- 
mination, with emphasis on the effect of eco- 
nomic change and nationalism on race rela- 
tions in Africa, Asia, and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Hawaii held three East-West philosopher’s 
conferences where an Asian conferee re- 
marked that these meetings were the only 
ones in which Asians had felt free to express 
themselves frankly and did so. 

For six years, the University of Hawaii has 
conducted an Asian Orientation Center for 
Mundt-Smith and Fulbright grantees 
headed for graduate study at mainland U.S. 
universities. 

Last month, three prominent citizens of 
Hawaii accompanied by their wives began 
a tour of southeast Asia and India. Their 
mission is to meet and mingle informally 
with the peoples of the Pacific area. Each 
of the group represents a different race of 
the Pacific. Each has prospered through his 
individual merit in Hawaii’s climate of racial 
understanding and harmony. In turn, each 
has contributed to Hawaii’s growth and 
stature. 

Chairman of the group is a Chinese attor- 
ney and businessman who served as the 
president of the senate in the last legisla- 
ture of Hawaii before statehood. 

Another is a Polynesian—Duke P. Kahana- 
moku, world renowned sheriff of Honolulu 
County and former Olympic swimming 
champion. He is accompanied by his wife, 
a Caucasian. 

The third is a State senator of Japanese 
extraction who had been a county judge. 

As representatives of the State of Hawaii, 
they have vital information to impart on 
their tour. They can speak from personal 
experience of America’s growing feeling of 
racial understanding so well in evidence in 
Hawaii. They can cite specific accomplish- 
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ments in Hawaii resulting from this under- 
standing. 

A group of three University of Hawaii 
students, one a mother of three, last week 
launched a statewide fund-raising cam- 
paign to finance scholarships for Asian 
students. They hope to expand the program 
eventually to include an undergraduate 
student exchange program. By September, 
these students have scheduled to operate a 
cultural exchange with Asian universities, 
beginning with Keio University, one of the 
largest private schools in Japan. 

Nearly 2,000 elementary schoolchildren 
are participating in a “neighbor” language 
program to promote understanding through 
better communication. They are learning 
languages of the Far East under a program 
sponsored and conducted by the Hawaii De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

To promote better relations and under- 
standing among the United States and the 
Nations of Asia and the Pacific, the Senate 
of the United States last week authorized a 
8-year expenditure of $30 million to 
establish in Hawaii a Center for Cultural 
and Technical Intercharge between the East 
and the West. I hope that the House of 
Representatives will concur and make it a 
reality. 

The Center is to have two major divisions: 
an International College where students 
from overseas and the United States can 
study together and an international training 
facility to provide technical instruction 
through on-the-job and inservice training 
for participants from other nations. It is 
expected to start off with 125 scholarship 
students and is to be increased to 2,000 after 
5 years. Three-fourths will be from over- 
seas and one-fourth from the United States. 

The reason cited for the establishment of 
the Center in Hawaii was the uniquely 
favorable atmosphere there; a physical and 
a cultural climate in which students from 
the Orient can be at their ease; a community 
eager to participate in the program by open- 
ing its offices and homes to these students; 
and a community which itself displays the 
best qualities of East and West. 

It is therefore manifestly evident that 
Hawaii, with its rich multiracial human re- 
source, long and amicable history of ethnic 
integration, happy cultural interchange and 
strategic geography, has not in self-content- 
ment and with detachment withdrawn her- 
self into her own island sanctuary, but has 
diligently pursued numerous ways to con- 
tribute her good fortune and know-how to 
bring closer cooperation among her neigh- 
bors. 

Clothed with the dignity of a sovereign 
state, she is confident that her people, few 
as they are, can effectively help to hasten 
the millenium of the brotherhood of man. 

This we have accepted as the ultimate un- 
folding of our destiny, our great contribution 
to America. This we know is our transcend- 
ent mission. We live brotherhood, we be- 
lieve in it, and we krow it has real prospect 
for success nationaily and internationally, 
for it satisfies the soul and has the force 
of logic. 

We iff Hawaii do feel a sense of history— 
not just of a dramatic past, great as it may be, 
but of a dynamic future with its promise 
of richer achievement benefiting humanity 
and auguring peace. 

What we have accomplished in Hawaii in 
so short a period can weil be duplicated by 
all communities. Many and propitious may 
have been the factors for Hawaii to so quickly 
attain a happy homogeneous community. 
Yet the lack of some of these factors should 
not render that attainment impossible else- 
where. It may perhaps take longer. 

All communities are endowed with the 
substantive factors for success in human 
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relationship. All they need is to catalyze 
and to synthesize them. In Hawaii we have 
found it. You, I know in a great measure, 
have also found it. Surprisingly so, it is 
everywhere in some measure. In the Old 
Testament, a Book so dear to Christians as 
well as to Jews, Third Chapter of First Kings, 
we are told that the Lord appeared to Solo- 
mon in a dream and asked him what he 
would want and Solomon replied, “O Lord, 
my God, give thy servant therefor an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I 
may discern between good and evil; for who 
is able to judge this thy so great a people?” 

It pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked this thing and God said unto him, 
“Because thou hast asked this thing and 
hast not asked for thyself long life or riches 
or the life of thine enemies; but hast asked 
for thyself understanding to discern what 
is right, behold, I have done according to thy 
words. Lo, I have given thee a wise and an 
understanding heart and I have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, both 
riches and honor.” 

I thank you. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1329, H.R. 10474. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10474) to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montans? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 10474) to authorize the construc- 
tion of modern naval vussels. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report, justifying the need for 
the proposed legislation, be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were orderd to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

This bill would authorize the construction 
of 8,000 tons of amphibious warfare vessels 
and landing craft, 4,000 tons of patrol vessels, 
and 20,000 tons of auxiliary vessels. 


VESSELS TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


Amphibious transport, dock__-_.-----_- 1 
RN Nh din irate mena nicketacincen mien 2 
Fast combat support ship__-__-.____--- 1 


REASON FOR AUTHORIZATION 

The Navy’s shipbuilding and conversion 
program for fiscal year 1961 involves 35 ships 
and 22 craft. 

From prior shipbuilding authorization acts 
the Navy has sufficient authority to con- 
struct all of the vessels included in the 1961 
program except for the tonnage involved in 
this bill. 

The shipbuilding and conversion program 
of the Navy for fiscal year 1961 is directed 
toward the continued improvement and 
modernization of the Navy to enable it to 
discharge its assigned missions in the na- 
tional defense. 
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Most of the ships now in use by the Navy 
were laid down during World War II. Many 
of them have already passed the midpoint of 
their useful lives. The shipbuilding program 
of the Navy is intended to provide a proper 
balance between old and new facilities and 
to avoid block obsolescence of the fleet. 

It is elementary that control of the seas 
is a major consideration in the national 
defense plans. 


DESCRIPTION OF VESSELS 
Amphibious transport, dock 


The amphibious transport, dock, will 
carry transport helicopters and landing 
craft. It was designed to replace the attack 
transport (APA) and attack cargo ship 
(AKA). The big advantage is that the men 
and their equipment will both be carried in 
the same ship. It will combat load, trans- 
port, and land about 900 troops and their 
equipment via helicopters and landing craft. 
It can carry six of the large transport heli- 
copters, one large utility landing craft, and 
three of the smaller personnel landing craft 
or other equivalent combinations. Both the 
landing craft and the helicopters may be 
launched when the ship is underway or 
stopped. 

The first of the LPD type was included in 
the fiscal year 1959 program, and the second 
was in the fiscal year 1960 program. This 
is the third of this type. It is essentially 
a repeat of the one included in the fiscal 
year 1960 program. The first one will be 
in the fleet about June 1962. 

The amphibious transport dock (LPD) is 
a new 20-knot ship which was developed by 
the Navy and Marine Corps, especially for 
use in assault by vertical envelopment. 

Escort vessels 

These escort vessels are specially designed 
for optimum performance in locating and 
destroying enemy submarines. They can 
operate as part of a hunter-killer group, 
screen amphibious forces, patrol coastal wa- 
ters for missile-firing submarines (continen- 
tal defense) or escort convoys. 
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These two ships are essentially repeats of 
the two in the fiscal year 1960 program, 
which have improved seaworthiness plus 
signfiicantly increased antisubmarine war- 
fare capabilities over previous escort vessels. 
One, and possibly both, will be fitted with a 
newly developed pressure-fired boiler. 

They will carry the integral bow-mounted 
long-range sonar and the drone antisubma- 
rine helicopters (Dash). An antisubmarine 
rocket launcher and antisubmarine torpedo 
launchers are provided for destruction of 
submarines at medium ranges. The drone 
helicopters carrying ASW torpedoes will be 
used for long-range attacks. 

The armament of one 3’’/50 RF twin 
forward and one 3’’/50 RF single aft will 
provide for limited self-defense. 

The first two of this type DE were in the 
fiscal year 1960 program. Two of this type 
DE are in the fiscal year 1961 program. 
Thirteen Dealey class DE and four Claude 
Jones class (diesel) have been authorized 
since World War II. These will give the 
Navy a total of 21 new escort vessels. 


Fast combat support ship 


The fast combat support ship is of a new 
design. It will operate as an integral unit 
of a fast task force to provide continuous 
replenishment of black oil, aviation fuel, 
diesel oil, conventional ammunition, fleet 
missiles up to and including Talos, selected 
underwater ordnance, special weapons and 
provisions and fleet freight for selective 
issue. The AOE’s replenishment capability 
is about equivalent of 14% the capacity of 
the large fleet oiler and one-fourth the ca- 
pacity of the new ammunition ship and in 
addition, it will carry 250 tons dry cargo 
and 250 tons frozen foods. 


SUMMARY OF THE 1961 SHIPBUILDING AND 
CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The following information relates to the 
current shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram of the Navy. Much of it is not directly 
related to the authorization proposed by this 
bill, but is set out here for informational 


purposes. 


Construction and conversion in 1961 program 
piog 


Category 





NEW CONSTRUCTION 
Combatant: 
Warships: 


Attack aircraft carrier (CVA)--...-.----...--.-.- 
Guided-missile frigates (DLG)-_.....-...-------.- 
Guided-missile destroyers (DDG) _-__..-.-------. 
Nuclear-powered submarines (SSN)-_-.------.---- 
Fleet ballistic missile submarines (SSBN) ------- 


I io icles cccacieanirts ein ktieaisina visions 


Amphibious warfare and landing craft: 


Amphibious transport, dock (LPD)!__...-..----.- 
Landing craft, mechanized (LCM (6))_---------- 


Total, amphibious warfare and landing craft 


Patrol vessels: Escort vessels (DE)!_.....-.-....----- 


PT IN tir innwac adn ccncedenmammmniiion 


Auxiliary vessels: 


Soctrs nenonrels Witiey (AD) ono nnn nccnnce 
Oceanographic research ship (AGOR)---_--..---.. 
Auxiliary submarine, deep diving (AG(88))_-..-. 
Fast combat-su — Bt eee eae 

SID sataliscccceplocs obcaaninisiatohesonsenas 


Combat store s 


Total, auxiliary vessels 


Service craft: Harbor tug, large (YTB)-_.-...--...... 


ital | NW CORIO ...nw sssicntnchtonccteccniin 


CONVERSIONS 
EE TRO EPD ids ced nak cnaswendcabetcenccanainecoen 
Auxiliary submarine (AG(SS)) (Albacore conversion)-.... 
I Tc cccnnccincrebbhbnbacdinasanbane 
OR, TORE CRON is cn ncckntstckcddenicendsccbien 


1 Contained in this bill. 


Required 
total 


Number of 
ships 
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STATUS OF SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 
PROGRAMS FROM PRIOR YEARS 


On January 1, 1960, 88 naval vessels were 
being built, or were awarded or assigned 
but not yet under construction. In addi- 
tion, 17 vessels authorized were not yet 
awarded or assigned. Among the 88 vessels 
being built or awarded 73 are classified as 
major combatant ships (aircraft carriers 
through escort vessels) in the following 


types: 
Number 
Forrestal-type aircraft carriers (CVA)... 2 
Nuclear-powered aircraft carrier (CV- 
NE a Skok ncn wen slgaeeen leew ne 1 
Nuclear-powered guided missile cruiser 
I ) Sica cbt weddcwsnswenindaeeuas 1 
Guided-missile frigates (DLG)-------- 18 
Nuclear-powered guided-missile frigate 
(SE) ooo) dda ec edtle dean eccn 1 
Guided-missile destroyers (DDG) --_--_- 18 
meeore vents (Ie) 1... 6... ci ekki 1 
PGE (TON an Soe toe abn wkscecsce 2 
Nuclear-powered attack submarines 
GUNN shies Heo eCcn died ence ouat coke 15 
Nuclear-powered guided-missile sub- 
MERSIN (BMG) 6 nbesedoaeci ects. 1 
Fleet ballistic missile submarines (SS- 
NO itis Nea aoe iss 8 
Amphibious assault ship (LPH)_-____- 8 
Amphibious transport, dock (LPD)__._. 2 
DR Siinenic rice eiccn as eeoacns 73 


AVERAGE VESSEL COSTS 


The average estimated unit cost of the six 
Forrestal-type aircraft carriers authorized to 
date is $217,703,800. The other major com- 
batant ships have averaged estimated unit 
costs as shown below: 


Millions 
Nuclear-powered guided missile 
PE CUMEES J in Sone newie to ene $261.5 
Nuclear-powered aircraft carrier 
tad ceil RE ee 444.0 
Guided-missile destroyer (DDG)__.. 36.4 
meerne Weneel (COI). o.oo cca. 11.2 
Guided-missile frigate (DLG)-_______ 58.8 
Nuclear-powered guided-missile 
magete. (BEG) 2... -5 2 ee 148.1 
PRIN CU) Soin hk ce 22.1 
Nuclear-powered attack submarine 
(EEN Wes anee deine cesseectecks 58.7 
Fleet ballistic missile submarine 
aig, A oe Su ae sews: 102.2 
Nuclear-powered guided-missile sub- 
en 70.0 
Amphibious assault ship (LPH) _____ 56.7 
Amphibious transport, dock (LPD)__ 39.2 


The Forrestal-type carriers take approxi- 
mately 3 years to build; one will be com- 
pleted in 1960 and one in 1961. 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINES (INCLUDING POLARIS) 

There have been 37 nuclear-power sub- 
marines authorized (and one conversion) in 
the past. Of these, nine are Polaris sub- 
marines. The non-Polaris submarines are 
in stages of development as follows: 


Completed, including the Seawolf (con- 


PMN Siisidcte tiene Site cetob ad wuss 9 
wader. construction................... 15 
Construction not started______________ 4 


The Polaris are in stages of development 
as follows: 

OOO S sine tsunnn shsacu succes z 
Under construction..................... 8 
NUCLEAR-POWERED SURFACE SHIPS 

There are three nuclear-powered surface 
ships in the current shipbuilding program, 
the Long Beach (CGN-9), the Enterprise 
(CVAN-65) and the Bainbridge (DLGN-25). 

cost 

The estimated cost of the authorization 
contained in this bill is $157,900,000. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10474) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 11713) to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore, 





PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 893, S. 
910. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 910) 
to authorize the payment to local gov- 
ernments of sums in lieu of taxes and 
special assessments with respect to cer- 
tain Federal real property, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 910) to authorize the payment to 
local governments of sums in lieu of 
taxes and special assessments with re- 
spect to certain Federal real property, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Pay- 
ments to Local Governments Act of 1959”. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) Although the United States is 
under no constitutional obligation to pay 
taxes, or to make financial contributions in 
lieu of taxes, to any State or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof with 
respect to any property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Congress hereby declares that 
it is national policy to avoid demonstrable 
financial hardship upon such local govern- 
ments caused by the exemption of Federal 
real property from taxation by local govern- 
ments. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide for the conduct of a comprehensive 
study to ascertain (1) the nature and extent 
of any continuing need for Federal contribu- 
tions to those governments to relieve such 
hardships, and (2) the ways and means 
whereby any such hardship may be alleviated 
most effectively and economically. It is fur- 
ther the purpose of this Act to make tem- 
porary provision for the relief of those 
governments from such hardship, pending 
the completion of that study, by authoriz- 
ing the making of certain Federal contribu- 
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tions to local governments in lieu of the 
payment of— 

(1) special assessments levied after the 
effective date of this Act upon real property 
situated in urban and suburban areas to 
defray the cost of local public improve- 
ments; 

(2) taxes with respect to Federal real prop- 
erty in the custody or control of taxable per- 
sons under lease, contract, or permit arrange- 
ments, to the extent that taxes with respect 
to that property are not paid by such taxable 
persons; and 

(3) taxes upon Federal real property ac- 
quired after June 30, 1950, which is in the 
custody or control of any Federal agency for 
industrial or commercial use. 

(c) In consideration for the payments au- 
thorized by this Act, the Congress expects 
that the recipients thereof will make all pub- 
lic services normally provided by them avail- 
able to and with respect to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its property, and its officers and em- 
ployees and their families, upon the same 
terms and conditions as such services are 
made available to or with respect to other 
property and individuals. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Federal agency” means any 
department, agency officer, or independent 
establishment in the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, and any 
corporation now or hereafter subject to the 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U.S.C. 846); 

(b) The term “Federal property” means 
any real property the legal title to which is 
held by the United States or any Federal 
agency; 

(c) The term “real property” means any 
interest in land, and any improvement 
thereon, if such interest or improvement 
constitutes real property under law in effect 
within the State in which such property is 
situated; 

(ad) The term “controlling agency”, when 
used in relation to any Federal property, 
means the Federal agency which is charged 
with the duty of administering such prop- 
erty; 

(e) The term “Board” means the Federal 
Board for Payments to Local Governments 
established by this Act; 

(f) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States; 

(g) The term “tax authority” means any 
county, city, municipality, tax district, or 
other political subdivision or public entity 
of any State having authority under the 
law of such State to levy within its terri- 
torial jurisdiction any tax or special assess- 
ment upon real property; 

(h) The term “tax” (except as otherwise 
specified) means any tax of general appli- 
cation levied according to value by any 
tax authority upon real property situated 
within its territorial jurisdiction, but does 
not include any tax levied upon the manu- 
facture, purchase, sale, transfer, or use of 
any property or upon any income derived 
from any property; 

(i) The term “taxable person’ means any 
individual, partnership, private association, 
private corporation, or other nongovern- 
mental legal entity: 

(j) The term “special assessment” means 
any levy, other than a tax, imposed after the 
date of enactment of this Act by any tax 
authority directly upon real property situ- 
ated within its territorial jurisdiction to de- 
fray the cost of any public improvement; 

(kK) The term “public improvement’’ means 
any street, road, bridge, sewer, water distri- 
bution system, drainage project, or other 
public improvement undertaken by or on 
behalf of any tax authority for the benefit of 
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residents of the g area over which 
such tax authority has jurisdiction; and 

(1) The term “industrial or commercial 
use”, when used in relation to any Federal 
property, includes any use made of such 
property for (1) the mining, manufacturing, 
fabrication, or repair of any article or com- 
modity, (2) the generation of electrical 
energy, (3) the transportation of individuals 
or property, (4) the sale or leasing of any 
property, commodity, or service, and (5) the 
storage of property incident to any of the 
uses heretofore enumerated, but does not in- 
clude the use of any such property for (A) 
the housing of individuals for which rent is 
received, (B) the storage of any agricultural 
commodity, or (C) any purpose for which 
the property, if privately owned or used, 
would by person of its use be exempt from 
tax under laws applicable within the tax 
authority of its situs. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR PAYMENTS TO LOCAL 
GOVERN MENTS 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established the 
Federal Board for Payments to Local Govern- 
ments (referred to hereinafter as the 
“Board”), which shall be composed of five 
members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. Not more than three members of the 
Board may be members of the same political 
party. The President shall designate one 
member to serve as Chairman of the Board. 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all the powers of the Board, and 
three members shall at all times constitute a 
quorum. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate prescribed by 
law for Commissioners of the United States 
Court of Claims, and no member of the 
Board may engaged in any other business, 
vocation, or employment while serving as 
such member. 

(d) The Board shall cease to exist on De- 
cember 31, 1966. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall exercise the 
powers conferred upon it, and perform the 
duties imposed upon it, by this Act. 

(b) In the performance of its functions 
under section 6 of this Act, the Board in 
its discretion from time to time may consult 
with the Advisory Committee established 
under section 7 of this Act to receive its 
advice and recommendations with regard to 
problems encountered by the Board in the 
performance of those functions. The Board 
shall consult from time to time with repre- 
sentatives of tax authorities and State gov- 
ernments, and such other persons as it may 
deem appropriate, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. The Board is authorized 
to pay to such representatives and persons, 
while serving without compensation for pur- 
poses of consultation pursuant to this sub- 
section, transportation, and per diem as au- 
thorized by section 5 of the Act of August 
2, 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 78b-2). 

(c) As soon as may be practicable after the 
end of each period of six calendar months, 
the Board shall submit to the President, 
for transmittal to the Congress, a report 
concerning its operations during such pe- 
riod. Each such report shall contain full 
and complete information concerning the 
applications received and the payments 
ordered by the Board during such period 
under section 8 of this Act, together with 
such other information as may be helpful 
to the Congress in evaiuating the operation 
of this Act and all other provisions of law 
authorizing the payment of taxes, or the 
making of payments in lieu of taxes, to 
States and to tax authorities. 

(d) The Board may make such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the pro- 
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visions of this Act, as may be necessary for 
the performance of its duties, including such 
uniform rules, regulations, and forms as it 
shall prescribe for (1) the filing by tax au- 
thorities of applications for payments au- 
thorized by this Act, (2) the examination of 
such applications and the conduct of hear- 
ings thereon, and (3) the determination of 
action to be taken upon such applications. 

(e) Subject to the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, the Board may 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(f) The Board is hereby authorized to pro- 
cure services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)), at 
rates not exceeding $50 per day for the per- 
sonal services of individuals. 

(g) Subject to provisions of law and reg- 
ulations relating to the classification of in- 
formation in the interest of national secur- 
ity, the Board is authorized to secure from 
any Federal agency any information neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
Act, and each Federal agency is authorized 
to furnish such information to the Board 
upon request made by the Chairman thereof. 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Board shall conduct a com- 
prehensive comparative survey to determine 
the nature and effect of— 

(1) provisions of law in effect within the 
several States relating to the taxation of 
real property by such States and by tax au- 
thorities thereof; and 

(2) existing provisions of Federal law pro- 
viding for— 

(A) the payment to any State or to any 
tax authority thereof of any tax or special 
assessment with respect to any Federal 
property or any personal property of any 
Federal agency; 

(B) the making of any payment to any 
such government or authority in lieu of the 
payment of any tax or special assessment 
with respect to any such property; or 

(C) the rendition of assistance to any 
State or to any tax authority thereof through 
the making of grants-in-aid, the sharing of 
revenues derived from properties of the 
United States, or through the furnishing of 
services or facilities by any Federal agency. 

(b) The Board shall conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of the ex- 
tent to which States and tax authorities 
thereof derive benefits directly or indirectly 
through payments made to them (1) under 
the provisions of law described in section 
6(a) (2); (2) by persons residing or employed 
upon Federal property; and (3) for or in 
connection with any property, trade, busi- 
ness, occupation, or transaction situated or 
occurring upon Federal property. 

(c) The Board shall conduct a compre- 
hensive investigation to determine the ex- 
tent, if any, to which there is need for addi- 
tional legislation by the Congress to provide 
continuing financial assistance for States or 
tax authorities thereof to relieve hardship 
incident to the tax-exempt status of Federal 
property. Such investigation shall include 
inquiry to determine— 

(1) the classes of Federal property, if any, 
with respect to which any such additional 
continuing assistance should be granted; 

(2) the nature and extent of any such ad- 
ditional continuing assistance; 

(3) the conditions, if any, under which 
such additional continuing assistance should 
be granted; 

(4) the annual cost to the United States 
for providing such additional continuing fi- 
nancial assistance with respect to each such 
class of Federal property and with respect 
to all such classes of Federal property; and 

(5) ways and means whereby States and 
tax authorities thereof may be accorded ef- 
fective right to apply personal property taxes 
in effect within their several jurisdictions to 
industrial plant equipment, materials, sup- 
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plies, and inventories owned by taxable per- 
sons and used by them for commercial pur- 

within plant facilities owned or con- 
trolled by departments and agencies of the 
United States Government. 

{d) Within two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Board shall sub- 
mit to the President, for transmittal to the 
Congress, @ comprehensive report contain- 
ing— 

(1) the text of all provisions of law re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), together with 
an analysis of the purpose and effect of each 
such provision; 

(2) the findings of the Board as to the 
facts disclosed by its studies and investiga- 
tions made under subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section; 

(3) its recommendations as to any addi- 
tional legislation the need for which has 
been disclosed by its investigation under 
subsection (c) of this section; 

(4) a detailed analysis of the relationship 
between any recommendations so made and 
the provisions of existing law referred to in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a); and 

(5) specific recommendations with respect 
to the future treatment of properties for 
which payments are temporarily authorized 
by title VII of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 7. (a) The President shall establish 
an advisory committee on Federal payments 
to local governments composed of twelve 
members appointed by the President, of 
whom six shall be officers or employees of 
Federal agencies, three shall be representa- 
tives of State governments, and three shail 
be representatives of tax authorities. One 
member shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent to serve as chairman of the committee. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the committee 
Bibione 

(1) study the administration of this Act 
and all other Federal legislation authoriz- 
ing the payment of taxes, or the making 
of payments in lieu of taxes, by Federal 
agencies to tax authorities, and problems 
arising in connection therewith; 

(2) consult with the Board, upon its re- 
quest, in an advisory capacity in the solu- 
tion of such problems; and 

(3) transmit from time to time to the 
Board and to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress a report containing a sum- 
mary of the results of its studies, together 
with its recommendations for administra- 
tive or legislative changes which it may 
consider necessary or desirable for the effi- 
cient, economical, and equitable adminis- 
tration of such provisions of law. 

(c) Members of the committee who are 
officers or employees of any Federal agency 
shall receive no additional compensation for 
service rendered under this Act. Other 
members may receive such compensation, 
not in excess of $50 for each day of service, 
as the President shall prescribe. All mem- 
bers shall be reimbursed for travel and other 
expenses necessarily incurred in the per- 
formance of their duties under this section 
in conformity with the provisions of section 
5 of the Act of August 2, 1946, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 


TEMPORARY AUTHORIZATION FOR PAYMENTS TO 
TAX AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
sections 9 and 11 of this Act, there is hereby 
authorized to be paid to any tax authority, 
upon its application made in conformity 
with the provisions of section 9 of this Act, 
for any period such amount as the Board 
may determine to be equal to the sum of— 

(1) the amount which would be payable 
to such tax authority, with respect to all 
Federal property situated in any urban or 
suburban area within the territorial juris- 
diction of that tax authority, upon any spe- 
cial assessment levied after the date of 
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enactment of this Act to defray the cost 
of any public improvement, if such prop- 
erty were owned by a taxable person, except 
that no such sum shall be payable unless 
such special assessment in fact was levied 
upon real property owned by taxable 
persons; 

(2) the amount of the real property tax 
which would be payable to such tax author- 
ity, with respect to all Federal property 
situated within the territorial jurisdiction 
of that tax authority which is in the custody 
or control of a taxable person pursuant to a 
lease, contract, or permit executed by a Fed- 
eral agency, if such property were owned by 
a taxable person, diminished by the amount 
of any real property or other tax measured 
by the value of such property which is pay- 
able by the taxable person having custody 
or control thereof to such tax authority for 
such period with respect to that property, 
or for or on account of the possession or use 
thereof; and 

(3) such amount, if any, as the Board may 
determine to be payable in conformity with 
subsection (b) as to all Federal property 
situated within the territorial jurisdiction 
of such tax authority which (A) has been 
first acquired by any Federal agency after 
June 30, 1950, (B) is in the custody or 
control of a Federal agency, and (C) is de- 
voted to or held for predominantly indus- 
trial or commercial use. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c), the sum referred to in subsec- 
tion (a)(3) shall be a sum equal to— 

(1) the nominal Federal liability, which 
shall be the amount of the real property 
tax which such tax authority would have 
been entitled to receive for such period on 
account of such property if it had been 
owned by a taxable person; increased by 

(2) the specific Federal liability, which 
shall be the aggregate amount of the ex- 
penditures necessarily incurred by such tax 
authority during such period in furnish- 
ing directly to or on behalf of such prop- 
erty any facilities or services of kinds not 
customarily furnished by such tax authority 
to or on behalf of other properties of like 
class; and diminished by 

(3) the credit against Federal liability, 
which shall be the aggregate value of govern- 
mental services of kinds normally furnished 
by tax authorities which, during such period, 
were furnished within the territorial juris- 
diction of such tax authority by Federal 
agencies controlling such property, computed 
upon the basis of the unit cost incurred by 
such tax authority in providing like services, 
or (in the absence of such data) the unit 
cost incurred therefor by comparable tax 
authorities in the same vicinity; and further 
diminished by 

(4) any additional credit against Federal 
liability, which shall be such sum as the 
Board may determine to be required to assure 
equitable treatment of Federal property 
situated within the territorial jurisdiction of 
any tax authority which, under State or 
local law or public policy, grant any ex- 
emption or immunity from the payment of 
any tax of any kind, or any reduction in the 
rate or amount of any tax paid, with respect 
to real property of any taxable person as an 
inducement to such taxable person to engage 
in industrial or commercial activities within 
the territorial jurisdiction of such tax au- 
thority. 

‘c} No payment determined pursuant to 
subsection (b) to be payable with respect to 
any Federal property situated within the 
territorial jurisdiction of any tax authority 
shall exceed the amount which the Board 
finds to be equivalent to the tax which would 
be payable with respect to such property if 
it had been developed and used by a taxable 
person for a similar private industrial or 
commercial use within the territorial juris- 
diction of such tax authority or in nearby 
comparable communities, as determined by 
the Board. 
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APPLICATIONS AND PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINA-~ 
TION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) Each application made by one 
or more tax authorities for any payment 
under section 8 of this Act with respect to 
one or more parcels of Federal property sit- 
uated within the territorial jurisdiction of 
such tax authorities shall specify (1) the 
Federal property or properties with respect 
to which claim is made for such payment, 
(2) the basis upon which such claim is made, 
and (3) the period of time for which such 
claim is made. 

(b) Each application made by any tax 
authority for any payment under this Act 
shall be for a period not in excess of twelve 
months, beginning not earlier than January 
1, 1960, and ending not later than December 
31, 1964. No tax authority may file with the 
Board more than one application for any 
period with respect to the same Federal 
property. Each application for payment for 
any period must be filed within six months 
after the end of such period. 

(c) Upon the filing of any application 
under this Act by one or more tax authorities 
for any such payment, the Board shall— 

(1) examine such application to determine 
whether it states a probable basis for the 
making of any such payment; 

(2) if such probable basis is found to exist, 
conduct a full and fair hearing upon such 
application; 

(3) upon the basis of evidence received at 
such hearing, or obtained by such field in- 
vestigation as the Board may determine to be 
appropriate, or both, prepare its report in 
which it shall set forth its findings of fact 
and its conclusions as to the merits of such 
application; and 

(4) enter its order thereon, prescribing the 
amount, if any, awarded to each applicant 
who joined in such application, and the 
portion thereof to be paid under this Act by 
each controlling igency administering real 
property chargeable in whole or in part for 
such award. 

(d) Upon the entry of the order of the 
Board upon any application for any pay- 
ment under this Act, the Board shall give 
notice thereof to each tax authority which 
was a party to such application. Each such 
order shall become final upon the expiration 
of a period of sixty days after its entry, 
unless the Board during such period has 
granted a rehearing of such application upon 
request made by any applicant who joined 
therein. Not more than one rehearing shall 
be granted upon any application, and any 
order entered by the Board after a rehear- 
ing of any application shall become final 
upon its entry. A certified copy of each 
final order of the Board shall be transmitted 
(A) to such tax authority joining in the 
application upon which such order was en- 
tered, and (B) to each Federal agency 
charged thereby with the payment of any 
part of any award made thereby. 

(e) Upon the certification by the Board 
to any Federal agency of any final order of 
the Board awarding to any tax authority 
any payment under this Act with respect to 
any Federal property controlled by such 
agency, such agency shall pay to such tax 
authority the amount specified in such order. 

(f) Each final order made by the Board 
under this Act for the payment of any award 
shall be final and conclusive upon all tax 
authorities and upon all Federal agencies, 
unless such order is modified or reversed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction or is ad- 
judged invalid in whole or in part by the 
General Accounting Office. 


HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY THE BOARD 


Sec. 10. (a) The Board (or any duly au- 
thorized member thereof or any examiner 
duly designated thereby) may conduct any 
hearing or investigation authorized by this 
Act; administer oaths and affirmations; ex- 
amine witnesses and receive evidence at any 
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place in the United States; and require by 
subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, and the production of documen- 
tary evidence, relevant to the matter under 
inquiry. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such documentary evidence 
may be required from any place in the United 
States at any designated place of hearing. 
Witnesses summoned shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage paid to witnesses in the 
district courts of the United States. 

(b) In the case of any disobedience by any 
person to a subpena issued under subsection 
(a), the Board may invoke the aid of a dis- 
trict court of the United States in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of such per- 
son, or the production of documentary evi- 
dence by such person, or both. The district 
court of the United States for any judicial 
district within which any such inquiry is 
conducted may, in the case of the contumacy 
or refusal of any person to obey a subpena 
issued under subsection (a), issue an order 
requiring such person to appear (and to pro- 
duce documentary evidence if so ordered) 
and to give evidence relating to the matter 
in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the order or process 
of the district court for any judicial district 
may be served and shall be effective within 
any other judicial district of the United 
States. 

(c) Hearings conducted under subsection 
(a) shall be open to the public. In any 
such hearing upon any application made 
under section 9, each applicant shall have 
the right to present its case with the as- 
sistance of counsel; to offer oral or docu- 
mentary evidence; to submit rebuttal evi- 
dence; and to conduct such cross-examina- 
tion as may be required for a full and true 
disclosure of the facts. An accurate steno- 
graphic record shall be taken of the testi- 
mony of each witness in each hearing con- 
ducted by the Board, and a transcript of 
such testimony shall be filed in the office of 
the Board. 


LIMITATIONS AND SAVING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) No payment may be made 
under this Act to any tax authority with 
respect to any parcel of Federal property for 
any period for which such tax authority is 
eligible to receive from any Federal agency 
any payment with respect to such property 
under (1) any other provision of law which 
authorizes any payment of real property 
tax or any payment in lieu of the payment of 
real property tax, or (2) any revenue-shar- 
ing arrangement. 

(b) No payment may be made under this 
Act to any tax authority with respect to 
(1) any power property owned or controlled 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority, or (2) 
any portion of any multipurpose property 
owned or controlled by such Authority 
which is allocated to power purposes. With 
respect to those properties and parts of prop- 
erties, such Authority shall continue to 
make payments to States and to tax authori- 
ties, as a charge against its power operations, 
in accordance with section 13 of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 (48 
Stat. 66, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 831L). With 
respect to other properties and parts of prop- 
erties owned or controlled by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, such Authority shall make 
payments in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act in addition to the payments re- 
quired to be made under section 13 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933. 

(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
bar the making of any payment under any 
provision of law or revenue-sharing arrange- 
ment referred to in subsection (a) or sub- 
section (b). 

(ad) The failure of any Federal agency 
to make, or to make timely payment of, any 
payment authorized by this Act with respect 
to any Federal property shall not subject— 
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(1) any Federal agency, or any purchaser 
of such property from any Federal agency, 
to the payment of any tax, penalty, penalty 
interest, or other charge; or 

2) such property to any lien, attachment, 
foieclosure, or other proceeding not specifi- 
cally authorized by this Act. 

(e) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
limit or impair any power which any tax 
authority may have under any other pro- 
vision or principle of law to levy upon or 
collect from any taxable person any tax 
upon any interest in Federal property pos- 
sessed by such person, or with respect to the 
possession or use by such person of any 
Federal property. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board, and to each Fed- 
eral agency controlling any Federal prop- 
erty, such sums as may be required for the 
discharge of its duties and obligations under 
this Act. Any sum determined by the Board 
to be payable under section 8 of this Act 
by any Federal agency shall be considered 
to be a necessary expense of such agency. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am happy to open the discussion and de- 
bate on S. 910, which was introduced on 
February 3, 1959, on behalf of a number 
of Senators. I ask unanimous consent 
that a list of the sponsors of S. 910, cal- 
endar 893, be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the list of 
sponsors was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Humpurey, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. BusH, 
Mr. DovuG.ias, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. MaGnuson, Mr. Scott, Mrs. 
Smrru, Mr. Witey, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Barrierr, Mr. Keatinc, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
Carson, Mr. CiarK, Mr. Curtis, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Murray, Mr. JorDAN, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
GRUENING. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, S. 
910 would authorize, for a 5-year period, 
from January 1, 1960, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, first, a very limited program 
of payments in lieu of taxes on industrial 
or commercial real property acquired by 
the Federal Government after June 30, 
1950; second, payments in lieu of special 
assessments levied after the effective 
date of the act in urban or suburban 
areas, if such assessments were also lev- 
ied on real property owned by other tax- 
able persons; and, third, payments in 
lieu of taxes on the interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in real property in the 
custody or control of taxable persons un- 
der a lease, contract, or permit to the 
extent that taxes on that property are 
not already paid by taxable persons. 

The program would be administered 
by a five-member, bipartisan Federal 
Board for Payments to Local Govern- 
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ments, appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. A taxing 
authority would be required to file an 
appropriate application, specifying the 
Federal property involved, the basis of 
its claim and the period for which the 
claim is made—not to exceed 12 months 
in any single application. The Board, 
after determining the existence of a 
probable basis for the claim, and con- 
ducting a hearing if a basis is found to 
exist, would be required to determine 
and certify to the controlling Federal 
agency the amount of payment to be 
made to the local taxing authority. 

In the case of special assessments, the 
amounts payable would be the same as 
that payable if the property subject to 
such assessments were owned by a tax- 
able person. The amounts payable on 
Federal property which is in the cus- 
tody or control of taxable persons, pur- 
suant to a lease, contract, or permit, 
would be the same as that payable if 
the property were owned by a taxable 
person, diminished by the amount of any 
tax measured by the value of the prop- 
erty which is payable by the taxable 
person having custody or control. The 
payment to be made, with respect to in- 
dustrial or commercial property which 
was acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment after June 30, 1950, and which 
remains in Federal custody or control, 
would be based upon the amount of local 
taxes which would have been payable 
had the property been privately owned, 
increased by additional expenditures in- 
curred by the taxing authority in fur- 
nishing certain services to the Federal 
property, and diminished by the aggre- 
gate value of local-type governmental 
services furnished by the controlling 
Federal agency, further diminished by 
any additional credit against Federal lia- 
bility resulting from any exemption, im- 
munity, or reduction in the tax rate or 
amount, if such are available, under 
State or local law, to private persons as 
an inducement to engage in industrial 
or commercial activities within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the particular tax 
authority. ‘The Board’s decisions are 
made final and would be conclusive upon 
all tax authorities and Federal agencies, 
unless such order is modified or reversed 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, or 
is adjudged invalid in whole or in part 
by the General Accounting Office. 

I should state here that provision is 
made for what is called judicial review 
or judicial appeal. I make that state- 
ment because I recall that in commit- 
tee, in our deliberations on the bill, there 
was insistence that such a provision be 
included. Iam not certain, but I believe 
it was the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] who 
asked that such a provision be included. 

An important feature of this bill is a 
provision designed to aid the Congress 
in determining whether additional 
permanent legislation in this field is re- 
quired. To accomplish this purpose, 
provision is made for the Board to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and make 
a case-by-case analysis of virtually every 
phase of fiscal and related problems of 
local taxing authorities arising out of 
Federal immunity from local real and 
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personal property taxes, including the 
operation of existing programs. In- 
cluded in the study would be a complete 
compilation of all State tax law relative 
to real property taxation and all Federal 
law relative to Federal payments to 
State and local taxing authorities. The 
Congress would receive semiannual re- 
ports from the Board on the operation of 
the program and, within 2 years after 
the date of enactment, a comprehensive 
report, embodying the results of its very 
broad study, accompanied by appropriate 
proposed legislation, detailing its recom- 
mendations with respect to any future 
legislative program. 

This broad and comprehensive study 
authority of the Board is designed to 
provide, for the first time, a forum to 
which local taxing authorities may pre- 
sent their cases, regardless of whether 
or not they may be entitled to any pay- 
ments. It is the purpose of these study 
provisions to enable the Board to com- 
pile all of the factual information 
needed to enable the Congress to legis- 
late effectively in this field and to evolve 
a uniform program on a national basis 
which will provide local taxing authori- 
ties with the relief to which they may be 
entitled without unduly burdening the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, the bill represents the 
culmination of more than 10 years of 
continuous efforts by the Committee on 
Government Operations to develop a 
program which would afford some 
measure of relief to local communities 
which have suffered losses as the result 
of the presence of Federal tax-immune 
property in their jurisdictions, but 
which would not do violence to the 
principle of Federal tax immunity or 
constitute an undue burden on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Through the years, 
many hundreds of witnesses have been 
heard. 

I might add that I have listened to all 
of them. I have been handling the pro- 
posed legislation for the past 10 years, 
having served as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, being appointed by President 
Eisenhower after an act of Congress 
called for the establishment of the Com- 
mission. I was one of the senatorial 
members of the Commission and gave 
considerable time, and I hope construc- 
tive thought, to the problems of local 
governments and their relationships to 
the Federal Government, particularly in 
the field of financing, in Federal and 
State tax matters and other matters per- 
taining to the so-called tax immunity 
features of Federal properties. Many 
volumes of testimony have been com- 
piled, and numerous reports have been 
made by interested groups, all of which 
have been carefully studied by the com- 
mittee. 

Based upon these many years of study 
and consideration, the committee has 
come to the following conclusions: 

First. There is an urgent need for im- 
mediate legislative action to relieve local 
taxing authorities from unjustified and 
inequitable burdens and _ hardships 
which have been imposed upon them as 
the result of large-scale Federal acqui- 
sition of various types of property which 
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has operated to remove such property 
from the local tax rolls. This, of course, 
means a reduction in local tax revenues. 

Second. Because of the extremely com- 
plex nature of the subject and the many 
variables which are involved, it is not 
possible to devise a comprehensive pro- 
gram which will operate in a fair and 
equitable manner, and which is not likely 
to involve huge expenditures of Federal 
funds and possible windfall payments to 
communities which have actually been 
benefited rather than harmed by the 
presence of Federal installations. 

Third. The only equitable type of pro- 
gram which is possible is one in which 
payments are based upon individual 
cases and situations as they are pre- 
sented individually and documented in- 
dividually, and as information relative 
to each situation is compiled, evaluated, 
and assessed on its merits. That is the 
purpose of the Federal Board to which 
I referred earlier. 

Mr. President, S. 910, as amended, 
would provide for the beginning of such 
@ program, on a 5-year trial basis. It 
would permit modest payments—I 
might add, very modest—in limited 
areas, subject to several limitations 
which have been carefully worked out. 
It has the support of all of the major 
organizations representing taxing au- 
thorities, including the National Associ- 
ation of County Officials, the American 
Municipal Associations, the National As- 
sociation of Tax Administrators, and 35 
Members of the U.S. Senate, including 
Senators from the eastern public lands 
States. 

In addition, this bill would implement, 
in principle, many of the major recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago, and upon which I 
serve as a member, relative to payments 
in lieu of taxes. Furthermore, nothing 
contained in this bill would have any 
effect upon existing payments or rev- 
enue-sharing arrangements authorized 
by law. 

I desire to state very emphatically, 
Mr. President, that S. 910, as amended, 
is most definitely not a giveaway pro- 
gram; it will not open the gates to un- 
limited and unrestrained payments by 
the Federal Government to local com- 
munities; and it is not discriminatory. 

Great care has been taken to incorpo- 
rate in the bill adequate safeguards and 
various protective measures to insure 
that no community will receive pay- 
ments to which they are not entitled. 
Some of these protective measures are, 
first, a provision denying payments to 
any community which is receiving a 
Federal payment for the same property 
under another Federal program; and 
with respect to commercial or industrial 
real property; second, a provision deny- 
ing payment to any taxing authority on 
any Federal property in the custody or 
control of taxable persons pursuant to a 
lease, contract, or permit executed by a 
Federal agency, if the lessee, contractor, 
or permittee is taxed on that property; 
third, a provision insuring that no Fed- 
eral payment will be required by the bill 
with respect to any TVA property allo- 
cated to power purposes; fourth, a pro- 
vision that no payments in lieu of spe- 
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cial assessments will be made unless 
such assessment was also levied on real 
property owned by other taxable per- 
sons; and, fifth, with respect to com- 
mercial or industrial property, (a) the 
1950 cutoff date; (b) a rigid formula for 
determining the amounts of payments, 
in the event of a showing of eligibility 
and entitlement; (c) a provision that 
in no event can the Federal payment 
exceed an amount equivalent to the 
amount of the tax, had the property 
been privately owned by taxable per- 
sons; and (d) a provision that the Fed- 
eral property will receive the same tax 
benefits offered by a taxing authority to 
private taxable persons. 

It has been alleged that the bill is dis- 
criminatory. I have said it is not, and 
I believe the facts bear me out. Such 
an allegation is entirely without merit. 
It is true that the coverage of this bill 
is limited, and that numerous commu- 
nities will not receive payments if the 
Federal industrial or commercial prop- 
erties in their jurisdictions were ac- 
quired after June 30, 1950. However, 
without a cutoff date, the cost of this 
program would be exceedingly high—I 
should think even so high that it would 
not be acceptable; the 1950 date repre- 
sents the beginning of a period of ex- 
panded Federal acquisition; and a large 
number of communities have been able 
to accommodate themselves to the ef- 
fect of Federal acquisition prior to that 
date. Moreover, because this bill covers 
only a limited category of property, that 
does not make it any more discrimina- 
tory than the 55 existing laws which 
authorize some type of Federal pay- 
ments to local communities, covering 
some and excluding others. Finally, it 
is stressed that this is not permanent 
legislation, although it is hoped that it 
will point the way to permanent legisla- 
tion, in the event that the Congress 
deems it desirable, and if the facts neces- 
sitate it. If there are defects in the op- 
eration of this program, as applications 
and evidence which are presented to the 
Federal administrative Board are ana- 
lyzed and developed, the Board will 
make reports and recommendations to 
the Congress for improvements, and the 
Congress will be in a position to make 
the final determination, in each area, 
based not upon abstract, theoretical 
studies, but upon concrete, documented 
evidence concerning the problems which 
face communities throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I believe that every 
Member of this body is well aware of 
the dual nature of his responsibilities. 
As Members of the U.S. Senate, we owe 
a duty to the people of this great Nation 
to safeguard the Federal Treasury. At 
the same time, we owe an equally im- 
portant duty to the people and govern- 
ments of the States which we represent. 
Many of us in this body have been priv- 
ileged to serve as State or local govern- 
ment officials. During that service, we 
have become very familiar with the 
serious fiscal problems of local govern- 
ments. Their sources of revenue are 
extremely limited, but the demand for 
services goes on. The basic source of 
income to provide these services to the 
taxpayers of each community through- 
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out the land is the tax on real property. 
From this source, communities must pay 
the cost of schools, police, fire and nu- 
merous other necessary services. How- 
ever, the Federal Government has been 
continuously acquiring real property in 
numerous communities, taking it off the 
tax rolls, and depriving the local taxing 
authorities of vital income. In some 
instances, an overall benefit results to 
the community from the presence of the 
Federal installations. In other instances, 
however, the community is required to 
furnish additional services to such in- 
stallations, thereby burdening the com- 
munity further, while removing substan- 
tial portions of its revenue-producing 
property. 

It is this situation, Mr. President, that 
this bill aims to correct. Bear in mind, 
however, that no community will be able 
simply to walk in and tell the Federal 
Board that the Federal Government has 
acquired real property and that the local 
taxing authority should be reimbursed. 
On the contrary, the local taxing au- 
thority will be required to establish the 
existence of a probable basis for a 
claim—in other words, the burden of 
proof will rest upon the local taxing 
authority; and only after a careful ex- 
amination by the Board of all aspects 
of the situation will the local taxing 
authority be able to obtain a payment; 
and even that payment will be subject 
to a carefully designed formula, which 
will insure that the community will re- 
ceive no more than the amount to which 
it can prove entitlement. 

Another consideration is involved in 
this bill: As I have indicated previously, 
the real-property holdings of the Fed- 
eral Government have reached enormous 
proportions, and entail tremendous ex- 
penditures. If Federal agencies are re- 
quired, in proper cases, to make such 
payments, as are provided for in this bill, 
that should serve as an incentive to these 
agencies to dispose of numerous substan- 
tial holdings of commercial and indus- 
trial real property which should be in 
the hands of private industry and on the 
tax rolls of the communities in which 
they are located. 

In other words, this bill would be an 
economy measure, by providing an in- 
centive for the Federal Government to 
release some of its holdings and sell some 
of them to private groups and industries, 
thereby putting those holdings back on 
the local tax rolls, and at the same time 
relieving the Federal Government of the 
cost of the maintenance and care of the 
facilities. I believe that if this bill is 
passed, the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will reexamine their real-estate 
holdings, for example, and their indus- 
trial and commercial properties, having 
in mind the objective of being able to 
divest themselves of as many of these 
preperties as would be prudent and 
economically desirable. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 910, as 
amended, represents the firm conviction 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions that no comprehensive program is 
possible—at least, at this time—and that 
the only feasible approach to a solution 
of this troublesome problem is by means 
of a limited program of payments in lieu 
of taxes, coupled with a case-by-case 
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consideration by an administrative board 
of the relative merits of individual cases 
and situations, within limitations estab- 
lished by law. It is also our firm con- 
viction that any further studies of this 
problem which are unrelated to specific 
situations are simply futile and mean- 
ingless. Virtually all the existing stat- 
utes which provide either for payments 
of taxes, in lieu of taxes, or shared rev- 
enue arrangements have been tailored to 
meet specific needs which became ap- 
parent in connection with consideration 
of other legislation. It is quite apparent 
that any future legislation must be based 
upon the result of the case-by-case 
studies made by the Board which would 
be established by this bill. 

Mr. President, I have studied this prob- 
lem for many years, as mayor of a good- 
sized city ; as a member of the Committee 
on Government Operations, and at one 
time chairman of its Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations; and as a 
member of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and its Study Com- 
mittee on Payments in Lieu of Taxes and 
Shared Revenues. I am not exactly 
what one might call a “Johnny Come 
Lately” in this field. Based upon this 
experience, it is my sincere conviction 
that Senate bill 910, as amended, is a rea- 
sonable, sensible, and logical approach 
which will enable the systematic com- 
pilation, on a case-by-case basis, of in- 
formation relative to the needs of each 
community in which Federal property is 
located. The Congress will have the 
benefit of a report from the administra- 
tive Board, detailing its activities, every 
6 months; it will have a comprehensive 
report from the Board, based upon the 
cases adjudicated by it and the field 
studies conducted with respect to other 
types of cases, within 2 years after the 
effective date of this act; and the Con- 
gress will have a solid foundation upon 
which to base further policy determina- 
tions. 

I should like to say a few words with 
respect to the probable cost of the pro- 
gram provided for by the pending bill. 
The numerous variables involved in de- 
termining cost make any accurate esti- 
mate extremely difficult. That can only 
be determined as each application comes 
in. In other words, the cost will be re- 
lated directly to the ability of the local 
taxing authority to prove its case under 
the severe and direct limitations pro- 
vided by the bill, in which there is pro- 
vided a formula, a limitation by means 
of the cutoff date of June 30, 1950, and 
also several other limitations in regard 
to payments in lieu of taxes. 

Concerning industrial or commercial 
real property acquired by the Govern- 
ment after June 30, 1950, although the 
properties falling into this category are 
generally identifiable, the potential cost 
of Federal payments on such properties 
cannot be determined without a prior 
determination of, first, their assessed 
value; second, applicable local tax rates 
for each specific piece of property; and, 
third, the adjustment which would be 
applicable under the formula provided in 
section 8 of the amendment. With re- 
spect to the assessed value of the prop- 
erties involved, although the cost to the 
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Federal Government of each property is 
known, assessment practices in the thou- 
sands of assessment districts throughout 
the United State vary widely; and even 
in a single assessment district, the ratio 
of assessed value to full value may differ 
for similar properties. Finally, even if 
the Federal Board finds that an appli- 
cant qualifies, the application of the 
formula contained in section 8 of the 
amendment makes it impossible to pro- 
vide a cost estimate, since no forecast 
may be made as to which factors will be 
applicable in any given case, which cases 
will be entitled to payments following 
the application of the formula, or the 
amounts which finally will be payable. 

With respect to the other two cate- 
gories for which payments may be made 
under the program, it is impossible to 
forecast the special assessments which 
local taxing authorities are likely to levy 
on Federal property in the future. I 
qualify that by saying that special 
assessments for improvements on Fed- 
eral property are no different from those 
for improvements on private property. 
There will be no discrimination in that 
connection. But no one can predict 
what assessments will be levied on pri- 
vate property in Minneapolis, Minn., for 
example, because of improvements by 
way of streets and sidewalks, as com- 
pared with assessments for improve- 
ments made on property owned by the 
Federal Government in particular com- 
munities. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of 
Federal payments on Federal real prop- 
erty in the custody or control of taxable 
persons under lease, contract or permit 
arrangements, since State and local law 
applicable to such property varies con- 
siderably, and the value of the Federal 
interest as well as the tax equivalent are 
difficult to estimate. 

Bearing the foregoing limitations in 
mind, the Bureau of the Budget, in 1956, 
when a virtually identical measure, S. 
4183, was under committee consideration, 
estimated that the payments for special 
assessments would probably range be- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000 per year; 
payments for property in the custody 
of private persons under lease, contract 
or permit might amount to several mil- 
lion dollars per year; and payments on 
commercial or industrial property might 
run between $10 and $20 million an- 
nually. It was stressed, however, that 
the numerous individual differences and 
imponderables involved made_ these 
estimates more in the nature of a guess, 
rather than a reliable estimate. 

It appears obvious that these questions 
can never be resolved either in the 
abstract or by a general study, but can 
only be determined by an administrative 
board, on the basis of its consideration 
of all the factors involved in each case 
which comes before it. In fact, I believe 
that anything less than a full-time study 
by a quasi-judicial body will be futile. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we must face up to this problem in a 
forthright, realistic manner. We have 
studied this subject to death. What we 
need now is action. Certainly, a modest, 
experimental approach to this serious 
problem for a 5-year period, such as this 
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bill would establish, is not too much for 
hard-pressed communities to expect from 
the Federal Government. 

It is true that we need more informa- 
tion. But the committee is convinced, 
after 10 years of study, that the informa- 
tion we need can only be compiled in the 
manner provided for by S. 910, as 
amended. We do not contend that this 
bill is perfect. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that it represents the only realistic 
approach. We are confident that if each 
Member of this body searches his con- 
science, he will come to the conclusion 
that it is incumbent upon us to take some 
action right now. We are also confident 
that the reasonableness and moderation 
which characterize this bill make it pos- 
sible for a large majority of the member- 
ship of this body to support it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, author- 
ities of the town of Jericho, Vt., con- 
tacted me a few years ago concerning 
the possibility of obtaining some com- 
pensation from the United States for the 
loss of tax revenue resulting from some 
51 land condemnations in the creation 
of a military range which lies within the 
towns of Jericho, Underhill, and Bolton. 

The original taking of the land goes 
back to the 1920’s, and further condem- 
nations were made in the decades fol- 
lowing the twenties. 

I have before me a table which shows 
that between 1929 and 1956, the town of 
Jericho, Vt., lost almost $85,000 because 
title to all of this farmland went to the 
Federal Government. 

To give Senators an idea of what a 
serious tax loss Jericho has suffered, I 
point out that the town contains about 
21,243 acres of land, and approximately 
5,000 acres have been taken through 51 
separate condemnation proceedings. 
This means that Jericho has suffered a 
loss of approximately one-fourth of its 
tax revenue through the years. 

Jericho, Underhill, and Bolton, Vt., 
considered together, have lost tax reve- 
nues from 11,000 acres. I understand 
that the Jericho loss was greater than 
the others because much of this land 
was arable and under cultivation. From 
time to time the range land condemned 
by military authorities has been used by 
the General Electric Co. plant at Bur- 
lington in connection with defense pro- 
duction, but this use has in no way pro- 
duced either direct or indirect income 
to the town of Jericho. 

I do not have figures which would 
show what the tax loss at Jericho has 
been during the past 4 years, but, based 
on previous figures, it is safe to say 
that for these 4 years the tax loss would 
run in the neighborhood of about 
$32,000. This, coupled with a loss of 
about $85,000 between the years 1929 
and 1956, means that Jericho has been 
deprived of about $116,000, which could 
be put to excellent use by this small 
community. 

The lands which I have been talking 
about, which were condemned by the 
Federal Government, were acquired for 
an Army range, and were later trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, and subsequent 
acquisitions for the Air Force range 
have all been acquired from private 
parties. 
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The Department of the Air Force has 
been operating units in the past at 
Ethan Allen Air Force Base, but these 
units are being withdrawn. 

The problems which have existed in 
the past will continue to plague Jericho 
and neighboring communities, because 
title to the 11,000 acres of land I men- 
tioned previously is still in the hands of 
the Federal Government. 

I note from reading the provisions of 
8S. 910, the bill now before the Senate, 
that the purpose of the bill is to make 
temporary provision for the relief of 
those local governments which have suf- 
fered hardship because of Federal land 
acquisitions. 

I note further that the bill authorizes 
the making of certain Federal contri- 
butions to local governments in lieu of 
the payment of special assessments 
levied after the effective date of the bill 
upon real property situated in urban 
and suburban areas to defray the cost 
of local public improvements. 

I have been in touch with staff mem- 
bers of the Committee on Government 
Operations and am advised that Jericho, 
Vt., and neighboring communities would 
undoubtedly benefit from the provisions 
in S. 910. The provisions to which I 
refer are in section 8 and would permit 
Federal contribution when a _ special 
assessment has been levied upon real 
property in a jurisdiction where there is 
located Federal property. 

Just so there will be no misunderstand- 
ing about the situation, I should like to 
ask the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota, the following ques- 
tion: 

Since the Federal Government owns 
and makes some use of 11,000 acres of 
land located in Jericho, Vt., and sur- 
rounding communities, would not 
Jericho and these neighboring towns be 
entitled to a financial contribution from 
the Federal Government when assess- 
ments are levied for public improve- 
ments such as street, road, bridge, sewer, 
water system, and drainage? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The answer to the 
question is: Yes, provided all taxable 
property of the area were subject to the 
Same assessment or levy—in other 
words, so long as it is not discrimina- 
tory. 
Mr. PROUTY. I understand that. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ Senator’s 
question is answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observations on the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, 25 
years ago, when the Rural Electrification 
Administration was born, some of its de- 
tractors were ready to bury it promptly 
as an impossible venture. They claimed 
that the rural cooperatives would never 
pay for themselves and would have to be 
liquidated in short order. 

Today, REA is very much alive. It 
serves 2.5 million farms in the United 
States. More than 4 million rural con- 
sumers know what it means to have light 
and power as close as the nearest elec- 
tric switch. This means not only more 
security and comfort for farm families; 
it means that farm production is more 
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efficient, it costs less, and the end prod- 
uct is likely to meet or exceed modern- 
day quality and sanitation requirements. 

These electric wonders have not been 
achieved on the public dole. Loans to 
rural electric cooperatives have been re- 
paid faithfully and with interest. In my 
own State of Nebraska, REA borrowers 
are ahead of their repayment schedule, 
on the principle and with interest. The 
REA reports that, as of January 1 of this 
year, not one borrower in the State was 
overdue in its loan payments. This is 
the REA story everywhere. 

Nebraska has been served by rural 
electrification throughout the full quar- 
ter-century of its existence since it was 
inspired by Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, in 1935. When REA began, 
Nebraska farmers were, quite literally, 
“in the dark.” Only 7.1 percent of Ne- 
braska’s farms had electric service. To- 
day, 95,750, or 94.9 percent of all the 
farms reported in the 1954 census, were 
being served. This is a record for which 
we can be proud and grateful. 

The extension of REA service to farm 
homes on a sound economic basis in the 
past 25 years has far exceeded all pre- 
dictions. The REA record reflects the 
competent management by farmers and 
rural area businessmen and their dedi- 
cation to the program’s constant objec- 
tives. In recent years, it also reflects 
the continued active support of the 
Eisenhower administration and the non- 
partisan cooperation of Congress. 

It is my confident belief that we can 
look for REA to maintain its tradition 
of responsible service to rural areas. It 
is my hope that its program can con- 
tinue to depend on the encouragement 
of responsible public leadership in Con- 
gress and in the White House. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as one 
of the cosponsors of S. 910, I should like 
to urge that the Senate pass this legis- 
lation, which could be of tremendous 
benefit to States, counties, cities, and 
school districts throughout the Nation. 

The problem arising from the fact 
that the Federal Government often takes 
large sections of real estate off the tax 
rolls of a county or city, often with little 
or no real benefit to the community, is 
one with which Congress has been 
wrestling for 10 years. The present bill 
is a modest approach to this problem, 
and provides only a limited program, 
but it is an important first step and one 
which should be taken immediately. 

It is interesting to note that about 
half of the cosponsors of S. 910 are from 
Western States. This is simply because 
the Western States have suffered more 
from the problem of Federal withdrawal 
of real estate from the tax rolls than 
have the Eastern States. But the prob- 
lem is not limited to any one region. 
School districts, tax districts, counties, 
and other political subdivisions in 
almost every State face this problem in 
varying degrees. 

Admittedly, when a Federal installa- 
tion is set up in or near a community, it 
often has many benefits, and in some 
cases these would outweigh the loss of 
revenue resulting from Federal owner- 
ship of the lands and buildings involved. 
However, there are many cases where 
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the county whose property is seized is 
not the chief beneficiary of the Federal 
installation. Frequently, the resulting 
increase in employment and business ac- 
tivity is felt by a neighboring commu- 
nity. Furthermore, there are many 
cases where the increased services de- 
manded of the municipality far out- 
weigh the benefits accruing directly to it. 

This problem is becoming intensified 
with the current trend toward suburban 
living, where a large percentage of the 
employees of a Federal installation may 
live in one community and commute to 
work in another. 

Of course, efforts have been made on 
a@ piecemeal basis to correct the prob- 
lem in some respects. The bill provid- 
ing financial aid to federally affected 
school areas has helped to alleviate the 
tremendous impact on schools when a 
military installation is suddenly placed 
in a community. There are 54 other 
programs which provide payments in 
lieu of taxes for various Federal pro- 
grams. 

This uncoordinated and _ poorly 
planned patchwork of laws is unneces- 
sarily complex and not comprehensive 
enough to do the job which needs to be 
done. On the other hand, there is no 
question that a broad bill providing Fed- 
eral payment in lieu of taxes in all cases 
where a problem exists would be unwise. 
Circumstances vary tremendously from 
one case to another, and it is impera- 
tive that a program be set up which can 
make decisions on a case-by-case basis. 
That is what is provided in S. 910. 

Another limitation of S. 910 is that 
payments will be made only on Federal 
real property acquired since June 30, 
1950, the start of the Korean war. As 
I indicated in my testimony before the 
Government Operations Committee, I 
believe this limitation should be ex- 
tended and that the outbreak of World 
War II should be accepted as the delim- 
iting date. 

Since the problem faced in Utah is 
typical of that in many States, I should 
like to examine the position of Utah in 
this connection. The Federal Govern- 
ment now owns 36,558,669 acres in Utah 
out of a total acreage of 52,701,440 in 
the entire State, or nearly three-fourths 
of the total acreage in the State. On 
this land, there are 160 Federal installa- 
tions, with a total of 3,984 buildings. 
The Government carries this property 
on its books at the nominal acquisition 
cost of $371,480,000. Actually, the prop- 
erty is worth far more, because of ap- 
preciation of property values. The re- 
moval of this property from Utah’s 
State, county, and municipal tax rolls 
has meant the loss of an incalculable 
amount of money in property taxes, and 
of course, property taxes are the most 
important source of revenue for coun- 
ties and cities. 

In a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment is steadily encroaching on State 
and local governments, assuming more 
and more of the responsibilities which 
rightfully belong to them, I think it is 
imperative that we do everything we 
can to help to keep our State and local 
governments strong. In the area of fis- 
cal matters, this involves keeping the 
Federal Government, so far as possible, 
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from usurping revenue sources which 
rightfully belong to States and munici- 
palities. And in cases where this does 
happen, the payment of funds in lieu 
of taxes, as provided in S. 910, seems the 
most equitable method of assuring that 
these important governmental units will 
not be unjustly deprived of needed reve- 
nue. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege to speak in behalf of S. 910, 
a modest bill, designed to authorize the 
payment to local governments in lieu of 
taxes and special assessments on a very 
limited category of real property which 
is not currently subject to local taxation 
because of Federal acquisition, owner- 
ship, and use. It is restrictive in its 
terms. It bears the stamp of approval 
by the Treasury Department. It is en- 
dorsed by local governments in America. 
It ought now, at long last, be enacted 
into law. 

I am coauthor with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrREY] of this long-overdue legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hesitate to let the 
Senator make a statement which seems 
so modest. I know the Senator is a 
modest man, but the Senator is much 
more than a coauthor of the bill. The 
Senator from California has been one of 
the driving forces for getting the bill 
written, for getting subcommittee and 
committee action upon the bill, for offer- 
ing his own testimony and advice and 
counsel upon the bill, even though not 
a member of the committee, and for get- 
ting action on the bill in the Senate. I 
believe when a man contributes his ef- 
fort as the Senator from California has 
in behalf of this proposed legislation, his 
work should be acknowledged and should 
be praised. I do not do this simply to 
be gracious and kind to my good friend, 
but I do it because it is a matter of 
record, from my experience, my memory, 
and my service on the Committee on 
Government Operations, that the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KucHEL] has 
been a tower of strength for the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am most honored to 
have the very fine and able Senator from 
Minnesota make that statement. I am 
not sure it is deserved. 

Mr. President, the Senators who have 
coauthored this proposed legislation are 
Mr. HumpuHReEY, Mr. BusH, Mr. Dovuc tas, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Scott, Mrs. SMITH, 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. BaRTLETT, Mr. KEATING, Mr. HRUSKA, 
Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CLARK, Mr. CurtTIs, Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Jorpan, Mr. Hart, Mr. McNamara, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. JAVITs, and Mr. GRUENING. 

Mr. President, S. 910 will provide for 
financial contributions in lieu of taxes 
on the part of Federal agencies in which 
the United States has acquired property. 
The proposed legislation has been before 
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the Congress 4 times in the last 7 years. 
The need for it now is greater than ever. 
Legislation of this type is essential to 
stop the undermining of the revenue 
structures of the many local govern- 
ments throughout the country—the 
Nation. 

The problem, especially so far as local 
governments are concerned, stems from 
the fact that they are largely dependent 
on the property tax for their revenue, 
as we well know, Mr. President. When- 
ever a large tract of any kind or a small 
tract of especially valuable property 
goes off the tax rolls, the local govern- 
mental unit is endangered. School dis- 
tricts, counties, municipalities, and oth- 
er assessment areas like water districts, 
are bound to feel the effects adversely. 
At the same time that tax revenue 
sources are withdrawn, a new Federal 
activity is bound to add to the burdens 
of the local governmental unit. And 
while a Federal payroll may bring many 
advantages to a community, it is not 
likely to produce enough revenue to 
overcome the real property loss. The 
problem may become particularly severe 
when a local government has reached 
the limits of its bonded debt, and then 
finds itself without authority to tax 
property formerly privately owned but 
now under the control of the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
landowner in the United States. It now 
owns approximately one-fourth of the 
total land area of the Nation. In my 
own State of California, little more than 
half the area of the State is available 
for assessment by local governments. 
The rest of California is held by the 
United States. Of California’s approxi- 
mately 100 million acres, the Federal 
Government is the tax-exempt owner of 
46,311,044 acres of land. Consider the 
effect of this situation on county boards 
of supervisors, city councils, and school 
district officers. In our State, con- 
fronted with staggering population in- 
creases, local school districts are espe- 
cially hard hit by the withdrawal of tax- 
able lands. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find the revenues needed to 
support the vast educational plant 
needed for California’s school-age popu- 
lation. 

Mr. President, from data compiled by 
the California State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, the estimated value of Federal land 
holdings is $294,108,268. The estimated 
value of improvements on only the por- 
tion of property acquired since 1938 is 
another $244,921,255. These are con- 
servative estimates. But even on the 
basis of these incomplete statistics, the 
Federal Government is the owner of 
lands and buildings in California with 
a valuation of $539,029,524. At the 
average State tax rate of $5 per $100, 
the revenues from the Federal holdings 
would amount to $26,950,000. 

California runs the gamut of diversity 
as far as Federal land holdings are con- 
cerned. There are extensive areas of 
nearly worthless land, and also ex- 
tremely valuable small sections or sites. 
Some of the lands are arid, some are 
mountain tops, and some are very fer- 
tile. There are highly improved urban 
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locations, strategically located industrial 
plants, and costly dams and power in- 
stallations. 

Some Federal properties are very val- 
uable; others may be of little or no value. 
Federal property is used for a variety of 

purposes, such as the general adminis- 
tration of Government, services to the 
local public, care of wards of the Gov- 
ernment, national defense, development 
and protection of commerce, land utili- 
zation and conservation, low rent and 
defense housing, Indian welfare, conser- 
vation and utilization of water resources, 
research and experimental work, and for 
many other purposes. 

The impact of these property uses on 
the State of California has been most 
pronounced since the Second World War. 
Federal property acquired since 1938 is 
valued at approximately $73 million. 
Improvements on this real estate alone 
have valuations of $26,083,0836. In the 
case of Contra Costa County, the value 
is $56,250,500; in the case of Los Angeles 
County, $20,040,000; in the case of San 
Bernardino County, $18,004,133; in the 
case of San Francisco County, $39,275,- 
000; and $50,050,000 in the case of 
Solano County. These figures are based 
on information now 4 years old. 

Much of the vast Federal holdings are 
in rural areas. Even under S. 910, no 
payments in lieu of taxes would be made 
to the local governments where much 
of this property is located. For exam- 
ple, Federal rural holdings in California 
amounted to 46 million acres, the third 
greatest total in the Nation according 
to the 1950 census. A very substantial 
part of this land is public domain land 
that would not be covered by the pro- 
posed legislation which Congress ought 
to enact this session. 

But this is all the more reason for the 
Federal Government to recognize its obli- 
gation to provide some form of com- 
pensation to local governments. Failure 
to provide some relief as quickly as possi- 
ble for the affected governmental units 
may well produce the effects which a 
spokesman for the National Association 
of County Officials predicted a few years 
ago: 

If local governments become unable to 
finance their various programs, the inevita- 
ble result will be that the State and National 
Governments will take over these functions, 
The inability of a considerable number of 
local agencies to do a job because their 
tax base has been destroyed by Federal tax 
immunity may be urged as justification for 
transfer of functions to the State or Federal 
Government. When such transfers are made, 
local governments will lose another portion 
of their hard-won home rule. The strength 
of local government depends on the vitality 
of all its parts. The inordinate and un- 
natural growth of federally owned property 
at the expense of the normal tax base has 
weakened local control and contributed to a 
potentially dangerous centralization of our 
Government. 


The impact of Federal holdings in an 
urban area is illustrated by the city of 
San Francisco. From testimony given 
at a prior hearing, it was stated that: 

The Federal Government owns approxi- 
mately 6144 square miles of San Francisco's 
small area of only 44 square miles. Deduct- 
ing State-owned property, it would own 614 
square miles out of 28. Federal real prop- 
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erty in San Francisco is valued at about $170 
million with a minimum present tax loss to 
San Francisco of about $5 million, a severe 
burden to San Francisco and its other prop- 
erty owners who must pay higher taxes. In 
view of San Francisco’s confined peninsula- 
type location and its built-up condition, 
there is a serious shortage of property and 
therefore any property released by the Fed- 
eral Government could be immediately used 
by private industries or homeowners and 
would give rise to private payrolls and in- 
creased property-tax returns. 


The bill is not an overall solution to 
the problems of raising revenue for local 
government. It is a modest, moderate 
approach to a complex problem. This 
bill would authorize for the 5-year period 
from January 1, 1960, through December 
31, 1964, first, a very limited program of 
payments in lieu of taxes on industrial or 
commercial real properties acquired by 
the Federal Government after June 30, 
1950; second, payments in lieu of special 
assessments levied after the effective date 
of the act in urban or suburban areas, if 
such assessments were also levied on real 
property owned by other taxable persons; 
and third, payments in lieu of taxes on 
the interest of the Federal Government 
in real property in the custody or control 
of taxable persons under a lease, con- 
tract or permit to the extent that taxes 
on that property are not paid by such 
taxable persons. 

The program would be administered by 
a five-member bipartisan Federal Board 
for Payments to Local Governments, ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation. A taxing authority 
would be required to file an appropriate 
application, specifying the Federal prop- 
erty involved, the basis of its claim, and 
the period for which the claim is made— 
not to exceed 12 months in any single 
application. The Board, after determin- 
ing the existence of a probable basis for 
the claim, and conducting a hearing, if a 
basis is found to exist, would be required 
to determine and certify to the con- 
trolling Federal agency the amount of 
payment to be made to the local taxing 
authority. 

This bill would serve to demonstrate 
to the thousands of local governments 
concerned with this problem that the 
Federal Government has finally begun to 
recognize a moral obligation which has 
arisen in many widespread areas of our 
country. 

The three specific hardship types of 
cases singled out by S. 910 are clearly 
ones where immediate relief is indicated. 

Mr. President, representatives of local 
government organizations, such as the 
National Association of County Officials, 
have been appearing before committees 
of Congress for long years in behalf of 
legislation such as this. S. 910 makes a 
start on solving the troublesome prob- 
lems arising from the tax exemption of 
Federal property. It should enable us 
to find an equitable solution to the prob- 
lem so as to preserve financially healthy 
local governments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must contribute its just share if 
local government is to continue to func- 
tion as an integral, essential segment of 
our unique system of self-government. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 910, and as a longtime 
proponent of action to rectify the 
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present unjust situation, I am delighted 
this measure has been called up for 
action. This bill would establish a 
temporary program for payments in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments on 
limited categories of Federal property 
now exempt from local property taxes. 
This measure would create a temporary 
board to administer the program and 
to conduct numerous important surveys 
and investigations. 

S. 910 implements, in principle, many 
of the major reccmmendations on this 
subject which were made in 1955 by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. It also takes into account many 
of the later views of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 7 

Although this measure is by no means 
perfect, it does represent a substantial 
step in the right direction. It represents 
progress toward correction of a real in- 
justice in Federal-State tax relations. 

Clearly, there are glaring inequities 
as a result of the tax status of much 
Federal property today. Most of the 
properties affected by this bill were ac- 
quired in recent years by the Federal 
Government. They are of particular 
importance because many are in valua- 
ble urban and suburban locations. 

Thirteen years ago, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I spon- 
sored a bill seeking the same objectives 
sought today. There is still the same 
need—agegravated by the passage of 
time—for providing relief to communi- 
ties struggling to finance normal gov- 
ernmental services with revenues seri- 
ously impaired by the exemption of mil- 
lions of dollars of Federal properties. 

Mr. President, I note with interest that 
32 other Senators are listed as co- 
sponsors of S. 910. This is certainly an 
eloquent testimonial to the concern 
about this problem and to the determi- 
nation of Senators from all over the 
country to work out a sound and equi- 
table solution. 

As reported by the Government Op- 
erations Committee, the bill is changed 
somewhat from the form in which it 
was originally introduced. I testified in 
support of that measure and I actively 
support it today in its amended form. I 
hope it will receive the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

Mr. President, one measure of a na- 
tion, even as a measure of a man, is the 
willingness to recognize moral responsi- 
bilities as well as those which are strict- 
ly legal. There is no constitutional ob- 
ligation requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay property taxes to any city 
or other local government. But when a 
city furnishes exactly the same services 
to a Federal installation as it would fur- 
nish to a taxpaying privately owned en- 
terprise, the Federal Government is get- 
ting free services to which it has no 
moral claim. If the exemption of val- 
uable Federal properties causes severe 
hardship to a particular city, I believe 
there is a moral obligation for the 
United States to alleviate that hardship. 

When I say that this problem has been 
with us for a score of years, I do not seek 
to reproach our Government. The prob- 
lem is indeed most difficult and complex. 
We do not yet have all the answers in 
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spite of years of study. The difficulty 
has been to recognize cases with merit 
and reward them, while avoiding un- 
warranted raids on the Federal Treas- 
ury. While it must be recognized that 
Federal tax immunity often results in 
serious financial hardships to local gov- 
ernments, the presence of Federal in- 
stallations also quite often result in 
benefits which more than offset the bur- 
dens imposed. Hence, as we see the 
answer now, there is a need for a case- 
by-case examination. Long years of in- 
vestigation have taught us that no one 
overall approach is capable of providing 
a just and equitable solution. 

Since we admittedly do not know all 
the answers at this time, S. 910 offers a 
rather modest program. We who have 
been concerned with this problem plan to 
proceed with caution. We do not pro- 
pose a broad program encompassing all 
kinds of Federal property. Actually, 
from one point of view, our major recom- 
mendation is continuing study. But 
study should be blended with practical 
experience, and that we provide. The 
two together will, we hope, eventually 
result in a program of relief for all cases 
in which it is warranted. 

I must not fail, however, to impress 
upon the Senate the seriousness of the 
difficulty for numerous communities. 
They have been subjected to very great 
hardships as a result of the Federal own- 
ership of valuable urban and suburban 
properties. Theold theory that exempt- 
ing the holding of Federal property from 
local taxation would work out as a sub- 
stantially equitable contribution by all 
local communities to the overriding na- 
tional interest, no longer works. The 
concentration of Federal property within 
some cities produces an unequal distri- 
bution of the cost of services to the Fed- 
eral Government. In some cases it has 
meant that properties once on the tax 
rolls have been removed. Instead of 
fewer local services being required, new 
important services without compensation 
must be rendered. 

It has long been my feeling, as illus- 
trated by the bill I first introduced in 
1947, that when any Federal property— 
other than property used for strictly gov- 
ernmental purposes—enjoys the local 
services accorded to taxpaying private 
property holders, the National Govern- 
ment should contribute a fair share. 

The bill before the Senate enunciates 
this same basic principle which I have 
espoused for years. It provides an effec- 
tive means for coming to grips immedi- 
ately with this very grave problem. At 
the same time, it provides sufficient 
flexibility to implement the changes 
which inevitably must be made in any 
payments-in-lieu-of-taxes program. We 
have carefully provided the machinery 
for learning what must subsequently be 
done. 

The modesty of the proposals will ap- 
peal to Members. There are three types 
of situations under which the claim of a 
city or other local authority will be met. 
The first relates to special assessments 
hereafter levied. However, they will be 
paid only when similar assessments are 
paid by real property owned by taxable 
persons. The payment authorized is an 
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amount equal to the sum that would be 
due if the property were privately owned. 
I do not believe that one can reasonably 
object to this. The work leading to the 
special assessment results in an ultimate 
improvement adding to the value of the 
Federal property. There is no reason 
why Federal agencies should not pay for 
property improvements in the same man- 
ner as taxable persons. 

The second category of payment re- 
lates to real property federally owned 
but leased to taxable persons. Here we 
have a case of property being used for 
private purposes and operated by private 
persons. The interest of the United 
States is only that of a landlord or title- 
holder. The tax to be paid by the own- 
ing Federal agency will be reduced by 
the amount of any real property tax 
payable by the lessee. 

The third category affected—and this 
is quite important—is commercial and 
industrial property acquired by the 
United States after June 30, 1950. The 
guiding consideration here is the fact 
that Federal property is often being used 
for purposes identical to that of private 
industry. ‘The June 30, 1950, cutoff date 
was chosen because this date roughly 
marks the beginning of increased Fed- 
eral acquisition of real property for in- 
dustrial and commercial purposes inci- 
dent to the Korean war. Iam convinced 
that where federally owned property is 
used to produce commodities or services 
that are normally provided by private 
enterprise, that property should be sub- 
ject to local taxes comparable to those 
paid on similar privately owned property. 

In drafting the authority to make pay- 
ments on this third category of property, 
we were not content to establish an un- 
limited blanket authority to pay taxes 
assessed. We direct a little adding and 
subtracting first. We start with a pay- 
ment equal to that which would have 
been made by a private person. This 
nominal liability is increased by the 
aggregate amount of expenditures neces- 
sarily incurred by the tax authority in 
furnishing unusual services to the Fed- 
eral facility. We then reduce this sum 
by the value of local-type governmental 
services furnished by the Federal agency 
controlling the property. 

Claims for payments under any one 
of the three categories will be permitted 
only for the 5-year period beginning 
January 1, 1960, and ending December 
31, 1964. The measure thus is only a 
temporary one. 

The mere filing of a claim by a local 
taxing authority does not mean that 
payment shall be made as demanded. 
Rather the proposed legislation estab- 
lishes a Board which shall consider and 
judge each case on its own merits. After 
a hearing, the Board will determine the 
amount due, and this is the amount the 
Federal agency shall pay. The Board’s 
decision is final unless reversed by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, or the 
Board’s order is adjudged invalid by the 
General Accounting Office. Every 6 


months, the Board shall file a report of 
its operations. 

I want to emphasize the cautious way 
in which this bill has been drawn up. 
We are truly feeling our way. Many will 
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conclude that we have been much too 
cautious, that we have overlooked many 
cases of hardship which will not be given 
relief. I fully concur. Our approach is, 
indeed, a narrow one. But the reason 
why relief of broader scope has not been 
provided is we have not yet been able to 
devise a formula free of inequity and 
not subject to major abuse. That is why 
this proposal also imposes on the Board 
the task of making studies which will 
enable us to come up with better answers 
in the future. 

Although I am quite sure that many 
Members of the Senate will feel that we 
have been overconservative in our ap- 
proach, there may be some who will feel 
that payments under this act will be just 
one more Federal subsidy. I ask those 
Members, particularly, to see the picture 
from the point of view of the local gov- 
ernments. At the present time, they 
furnish the same services to tax-free 
Federal property as they furnish taxpay- 
ing private persons. They, in effect, are 
subsidizing the Federal Government. I 
agree that all parts of our country must 
share in the cost of our defense pro- 
gram, but it is most unfair and unreal- 
istic to expect selected local govern- 
ments to assume a greatly dispropor- 
tionate load solely by reason of the pres- 
ence within their limits of a missile base, 
an aircraft plant, or a shipbuilding yard. 

Let me say a few words more about 
the Board which would be created by 
this bill. It will be a five-member, bi- 
partisan Federal Board for payments 
to local governments. Each member is 
to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Each will 
serve at the pleasure of the President. 
The Board will cease to exist at the end 
of 1966. As I have aready mentioned, 
this Board will administer the tempo- 
rary program for payments in lieu of 
taxes. In addition, it will have several 
survey and investigative functions of 
key importance. 

A major function of the Board would 
be to continue to survey the field with 
an eye to future action. It is to com- 
pile much pertinent information on 
State laws affecting the taxation and 
exemption of Federal property. It will 
inquire into existing State tax laws, Fed- 
eral in-lieu payments, and other grants- 
in-aid to the States. In fact, the Board 
is directed to look into virtually every 
phase of fiscal and related problems of 
local taxing authorities arising out of 
the immunity from local real and per- 
sonal property taxes, including the op- 
eration of existing programs. It is 
especially directed to investigate the 
need for additional legislation to pro- 
vide continuing financial assistance to 
the States and their local subdivisions 
to relieve hardship incident to the tax- 
exempt status of Federal property. 
These surveys and investigations must 
be completed within 2 years, when a 
report shall be made. I enthusiastically 
endorse this proposal for a comprehen- 
sive report within 2 years. 

The Board is expected to solicit and 
receive advice from others. In fact, the 
Board is directed to consult, from time 
to time, with representatives of tax au- 
thorities and State governments and 
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other appropriate persons. It is to se- 
cure necessary information from Federal 
agencies. 

We also provide for a special ad- 
visory committee to assist the Board. 
This advisory committee shall consist of 
12 appointees of the President, including 
6 Federal officers, plus 3 from the States 
and 3 from local governments. In addi- 
tion to advising the Board, it will also 
study the administration of this and all 
other acts providing for Federal pay- 
ments of taxes, or in lieu of taxes, and 
transmit a report of its studies and rec- 
ommendations for administrative and 
legislative changes to promote the effi- 
cient, economical, and efficient admin- 
istration of the laws. 

I am hopeful that with this battery of 
information and talent, we can finally 
come up with a comprehensive program 
which we can all support. I hope that 
it will be one which will do justice to the 
thousands of injured local governments 
throughout the Nation. 

I am well aware that in this presenta- 
tion, I have told only what will be done. 
I have said little or nothing about what 
will not be done. Some may fear what 
has been left unsaid. I wish at this 
point to allay fears which may logically 
come to mind. For example, nothing in 
this bill has any effect upon existing pay- 
ments or revenue-sharing arrangements 
authorized by law. No Federal liability 
will be incurred in cases of federally 
owned leased property where the lessee 
is taxed on such property. This bill will 
not require any payments with respect 
to any TVA property allocated to power 
purposes. TVA procedures under exist- 
ing law will not be disturbed. 

As I interpret the provisions of S. 910 
it will give little or no benefit to certain 
areas of the Nation which have been 
particularly affected by the presence of 
federally owned property. These in- 
clude Arlington County, Va., the State 
of Alaska, and certain of the public- 
lands States. The Board in its studies 
should give close attention to the pecul- 
iar needs of these areas, and I would 
hope it will offer remedial legislation to 
alleviate the fiscal hardships imposed 
as a result of large Government hold- 
ings. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
pay special tribute to the principal spon- 
sor of this measure, the indefatigable 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY]. He has devoted much 
time and study to this problem, and 
clearly the enactment of this proposal 
will stand as a lasting monument to his 
perseverance and perspicacity, no mat- 
ter what the future may hold in store for 
this distinguished colleague. 

I also wish to salute the staff of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
particularly my constituent, Eli E. Noble- 
man, who has worked on this measure 
for such a long time. The committee 
has also received invaluable aid from 
various outside experts. 

The result of their labors is a sound 
and substantial answer to a very sticky 
problem. The proposed law is tempo- 
rary and limited, as befits the complexity 
of the situation. 

From the experience gained in the ad- 
ministration of this law, together with 
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the studies which are directed to be 
made, I am extremely hopeful that more 
satisfactory general answers can even- 
tually be found. Careful application of 
this law, combined with future changes 
as our knowledge and experience with 
this problem increases, can go a long way 
toward removing a substantial inequity 
in present Federal-State-local relations. 

In the long run, our Federal system 
will be strengthened and our Nation’s 
progress will be speeded by means of this 
proposal. I hope it will gain the over- 
whelming support of the Senate without 
further delay. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I support 
S. 910, the bill now before the Senate, and 
express the hope that it will be passed 
by an overwhelming vote. 

This is a reasonable approach to a 
problem which has plagued local govern- 
ments for many years. Before I became 
a Member of the Senate, I served as a 
county official and, at one time, as a city 
Official. I am, therefore, aware of the 
fact that the problem of Federal en- 
croachment upon the real estate hold- 
ings of local subdivisions or local tax 
divisions was yearly growing more acute. 
As the Federal Government increased its 
holdings in various areas, many inequi- 
ties and imbalances arose. 

The bill is a sound, reasonable effort 
to overcome the inequities and imbal- 
ances which occur. I think that anyone 
would concede, as a matter of equity, 
that the Federal Government should 
contribute its reasonable share to the 
cost of the local administration of gov- 
ernment at the city and State levels. 
The bill would have that effect. 

I pay tribute to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and other Senators who have 
worked so diligently on the matter over 
a long period of time. I appeared before 
the committee more than a year ago to 
discuss the matter, and I know it has 
been under constant revision and study 
since that time. 

I believe the bill offers a very sound, 
reasonable program. It is temporary in 
nature, but it is simply a beginning. 
Certainly a start can now be made to 
remedy the inequities which have grown 
up over a long period of time. 

I urge all Senators to support the 
passage of S. 910. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of Senate bill 910. I wish to 
add my compliments to those already 
paid to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey], the author of 
the bill, who has assiduously pursued his 
efforts for the solution of this long- 
standing problem. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that this bill, which was introduced by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], is cosponsored by the follow- 
ing Senators: Mr. KucHEL, Mr. Busu, 
Mr. Dovc tas, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. MAGNnuson, Mr. Scott, 
Mrs. SmItTH, Mr. WILEY, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. BarTLeTT, Mr. Keatinc, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. CarRLson, Mr. CLarK, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. ALLotTT, Mr. 
McCarTHy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. Murray, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Younce of North 
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Dakota, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. JAVITS, 
and Mr. GRUENING. 

The sponsorship of the bill indicates 
the wide knowledge of Members of the 
Senate of the problem which is sought 
to be dealt with and solved by means of 
this measure. 

For a number of years, as chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I was either the co- 
sponsor or the author, in the House 
of Representatives, of similar proposed 
legislation, although the bills which I 
introduced or cosponsored on those 
occasions were much broader than the 
bill now before us. Unhappily, we were 
unable then to resolve the problem of 
determining what Federal property. will 
be subject to payments in lieu of taxes 
and what Federal property will not be 
subject to payments in lieu of taxes. 

Those of us who represent the great 
natural resources of the Nation—the 
national parks, the national forests, and 
the public-domain lands—have always 
felt that if our areas were to be the 
stockpiling areas for the natural re- 
sources of the Nation, the beneficiaries 
of those stockpiles, namely, the people 
of the entire country, should help carry 
the tax burden caused by creating those 
reservoirs or those stockpiles of natural 
resources, whether they happen to be 
timber, minerals, scenic areas, or graz- 
ing lands. 

However, we recognized some difficulty 
when we endeavored to determine 
whether Federal payments in lieu of 
taxes should be made on other types of 
Federal property. 

It was always conceded that post of- 
fice buildings, administration buildings, 
and other buildings used directly by the 
Federal Government in its operations as 
such should not be required to be the 
subject of payments in lieu of taxes. 

In dealing with those two groups, in 
other words, the properties held by the 
Federal Government for the purpose of 
the functions of the Federal Government 
itself, and the properties held by the 
Federal Government in a proprietary 
sense, we got into the in-between cases 
which create the difficulty, for instance, 
military bases and other types of Fed- 
eral landholdings. The complexities of 
that problem and the difficulty of solv- 
ing it to the satisfaction of the Federal 
Officials involved, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the local tax agencies, made 
it impossible for us to move forward with 
the enactment of legislation of this 
type. 

So, Mr. President, for more than 20 
years Congress has engaged in a strug- 
gle to give some relief to local communi- 
ties suffering serious losses of revenue 
because of the Federal tax-immune 
properties in their jurisdictions. It has 
been a struggle to find an answer to this 
complex problem without flying in the 
face of the principle of Federal tax im- 
munity or causing an undue burden on 
the Federal Treasury. As I have said, I 
have personally been involved in the 
problem for 10 years and have seen too 
many sessions of Congress end in a com- 
plete impasse on this question. 

But the 86th Congress has brought 
with it some hope for breaking the im- 
passe. This hope lies in the enactment 
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of Senate bill 910, which I have co- 
sponsored. Senate bill 910 is admittedly 
modest in scope, but I am convinced that 
it is a sound beginning. 

As I have stated, the bill has been pi- 
loted thus far by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. The bill provides for a 5-year 
program of payments in lieu of taxes and 
special assessments on a limited cate- 
gory of federally owned real property 
which has been removed from the local 
tax rolls. True, the major category of 
affected local governments will get relief 
only at the discretion and judgment of a 
Federal Board, and subject to specific 
safeguards. But the bill also gives the 
same Board the responsibility of making 
a thorough study and a case-by-case 
analysis of every phase of the problems 
of local taxing authorities arising out of 
Federal immunity from local real and 
personal property taxes. This is perhaps 
the bill’s most significant provision. 

In this respect, Mr. President, I may 
say that very recently in California we 
faced this problem in the case of the 
great aircraft industry there which is 
building aircraft for the Federal Govern- 
ment or is building such aircraft under 
defense contracts, when those engaged 
in that activity placed in the Federal 
Government title to the basic materials 
required for the construction of the air- 
craft, and thus exempted that property 
from local taxation. As a result, the 
local school districts, the counties, and 
the cities there were deprived of the 
taxes which otherwise would have been 
levied on property of that type. 

This is only one illustration of how 
the Federal Government may hold title 
to such property in a proprietary capac- 
ity, more or less, or, in my opinion, 
through a fiction in this instance, where 
the title to the parts or to the basic 
materials which go into the construction 
of aircraft was placed in the Federal 
Government, and thus that property was 
rendered not subject to taxation by the 
local authorities. This is one of the 
problems and one of the types of prob- 
lems the new Board will consider. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I should like to 
suggest to the Senator from California 
that recently the Legislature of the State 
of New York enacted legislation gen- 
erally to the same effect; and I thought 
that fact might be of interest to the 
Senator. 

In addition, if he will consent to it, I 
wish to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, a memo- 
randum in regard to the bill passed by 
the New York Legislature, and signed by 
Governor Rockefeller, of New York, on 
April 20, 1960. That bill is generally to 
the same effect as the bill which now is 
before us. 

Mr. ENGLE. Certainly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the memo- 
randum filed with the New York State 
Legislature bill may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks in favor of enactment of 
the pending bill. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FILED WiTH ASSEMBLY BILL 
4667, “an Acr To AMEND THE REAL PROp- 
ERTY Tax LAW, IN RELATION TO PROVIDING 
Strate Arm In RESPECT TO REDUCTIONS IN 
TAXABLE ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF PROPERTY 
OWNED OR ACQUIRED BY THE STATE” 

This measure, prepared by the State board 
of equalization and assessment, is of major 
importance to those communities in which 
State-owned land is located. It provides for 
State aid payments in lieu of real property 
taxes in situations where specified State ac- 
tions result in a reduction of 2 percent or 
more in the total taxable assessed valuation 
within a tax district. 

In some instances, the acquisition of land 
by the State or a reduction in the assessed 
valuation of taxable State lands results in a 
highly disruptive shifting of the impact of 
real property taxes to private lands. Under 
this measure, State aid payments will limit 
the effective reduction each year in assessed 
State land to 2 percent of the total taxable 
assessed valuation of a tax district. 

These payments will result in a gradual 
tapering off of State taxes paid to a locality 
so that no more than 2 percent of the local 
taxable assessment roll would be in jeopardy 
in any one year. Enactment of this measure 
reflects the concern of State government 
with the problems of sound fiscal manage- 
ment in our localities. 


The bill is approved. 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Aprii 25, 1960. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the pending bill goes far enough, 
but I am satisfied that it constitutes a 
long step on the right road. In terms 
of immediate dollars and cents, a good 
many local governments are left out in 
the cold, under this bill. But in terms 
of the benefits that will come as a result 
of the studies and findings to be devel- 
oped by the Federal Board, all units of 
local governments will gain substantial- 
ly. In other words, the bill is only a 
small start, but it will cause a great deal 
of light to be thrown on this problem. 

The State of California, with its great 
concentration of defense industries, has 
been a real victim in this situation. Be- 
cause of the presence of tremendous 
Federal holdings, only half of the State 
of California is subject to assessments 
by local governments. At the average 
State tax rate of $5 per $100, the losses 
in revenue to the local governments be- 
cause of the tax-immune Federal prop- 
erties add up to more than $27 million. 
County and city governments which have 
been major victims of this enormous loss 
in revenue have been forced either to 
lower the quality and quantity of their 
community services or to penalize their 
private citizens unreasonably. Trapped 
between a growing demand for services 
and a dwindling intake of taxes, towns 
and cities have become second-class 
communities—with inferior schools, bad 
roads, inadequate services generally. 

When we take a look at these fed- 
erally hit communities, it is hard to un- 
derstand the argument of the opposition 
that these communities, in asking for 
payments in lieu of taxes, are seeking 
to be “subsidized” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Federal tax-immune facili- 


ties receive the same county and city 
services as those received by tax- 
assessed private properties; 


yet the 
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Federal properties for the most part go 
scot free of their fair share of the bur- 
den. My answer to this specious argu- 
ment of the opposition is that the argu- 
ment should be turned around—that 
the Federal Government, not the local 
government, is being subsidized. As- 
suredly, all local governments must share 
in the defense program of the country; 
but it is unfair and unrealistic to ex- 
pect a local governmental unit to as- 
sume the precipitous load brought on it 
by the impact of a missile base or an 
aircraft plant or a shipbuilding yard. 
Our national needs must be charged 
against the national tax base. 

Mr. President, I repeat that our na- 
tional needs must be charged against the 
national tax base. 

Let me go further, and say that when 
major defense installations impose im- 
proper burdens on the local govern- 
ments, in some instances we have al- 
ready taken care of those problems— 
such as those which arise when Federal 
installations cause on local communities 
impacts which make it impossible for 
the local school districts to take care of 
the education of the children of the 
Federal workers who establish them- 
selves there. 

In those instances we have, by Federal 
law, provided for Federal assistance. I 
would say when one of those programs 
is put into effect, we need not imply in 
this legislation that the program will 
be permanent. That is, if the time ever 
comes when the tax assets resulting 
from the placing of the Federal instal- 
lation equals the tax assets that are lost 
by reason of the Federal installation, 
then, it seems to me, it would be proper 
to withdraw Federal payment. 

The problem has reached the crucial 
stage in many communities, and we 
cannot delay any longer in taking af- 
firmative action. S. 910 is a sound 
answer to the urgent immediate situa- 
tion—and the atmosphere in Congress 
is ready for it. The bill has bipartisan 
support. It has the support of local 
governing bodies. And it has the sup- 
port of the National Association of 
County Officials, the American Munici- 
pal Association, and many other organ- 
izations concerned with local govern- 
ment. 

I may add that as a former county 
official I have worked very closely with 
the National Association of County Of- 
ficials on this problem over a number of 
years. 

S. 910 is, I repeat, not the final answer 
to the problem. But it embodies fea- 
tures that have great appeal for both 
sides of the issue. It gives us a “begin- 
ning” system of payments in lieu of 
taxes that will open the door to a broad 
realistic plan for the future. By making 
it necessary for a major category of local 
governments to prove their eligibility 
for payments before the Federal Board, 
the bill should satisfy the strongest op- 
ponents of payments in lieu of taxes. 
The bill’s greatest appeal is, of course, 
in the establishment of a Federal board 
charged with studying and analyzing the 
variegated and complex problems and 
with coming up with some solid answers. 
In this bipartisan objective board, we 
have an ideal forum in which all points 
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of view and all phases of the situation 
will get a full and fair hearing. 

In short, we have in this bill a neat 
start toward a broad and conclusive 
solution to the problem, and I urge the 
Members of Congress to act quickly and 
favorably on this measure. 

In closing, I should like to call atten- 
tion to one amendment placed in the 
bill by the committee. The amendment 
is section 9(f), on page 37 of the bill, 
and reads as follows: 

(f) Each final order made by the Board 
under this Act for the payment of any award 
shall be final and conclusive upon all tax 
authorities and upon all Federal agencies, 
unless such order is modified or reversed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction or is ad- 
judged invalid in whole or in part by the 
General Accounting Office. 


The original language in the bill as 
introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota read as follows: 

Each final order made by the Board under 
this Act for the payment of any award shall 
be final and conclusive upon all tax author- 
ities and upon all Federal agencies, and shall 
not be questioned by any court or by any 
accounting office of the Government, except 
that nothing contained in this section shall 
limit or impair the authority of the General 
Accounting Office to audit expenditures 
under this Act. 


The difference between the section as 
originally in the bill and the section in 
the bill as it was proposed to be amended 
and was voted out of committee is that 
in the bill that was voted out of commit- 
tee the order of the Board can be modi- 
fied or reversed by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. The fear has been ex- 
pressed that such a provision may open 
up the gates for all sorts of litigation and 
that, actually, awards made under the 
legislation may be completely frustrated 
by long and interminable litigation, if a 
court review is permitted. 

We have a precedent for the making 
of orders by a board without court re- 
view. During the last war, the War Risk 
Litigation Board was authorized to make 
awards within its jurisdiction specifically 
without any court review. That act was 
reviewed by the Supreme Court, which 
held that the due process clause was not 
violated by cutting off court review so 
long as there was some procedure pro- 
vided in the act itself for review of those 
decisions. 

Mr. President, I am not going to press 
for the consideration of an amendment 
to restore the original language of the 
bill, but the matter is one of concern to 
the local governments involved; and I 
hope that the language placed in the bill 
will be given very careful consideration 
in the other body, when the measure 
comes before the committee in the other 
body, and finally by the conferees, when 
they arrive at the final language of the 
bill, which no doubt will need some ad- 
justment in conference between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. Iam very happy to yield 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota. 
I am sorry he had stepped off the floor 
when I complimented him for the effec- 
tive and intelligent way in which he has 
pressed to get this bill on the floor, after 
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so many of us struggled for so many 
years and made no progress at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I may say to the Senator that I 
stepped off the floor to answer a personal 
telephone call. My daughter is going to 
be married, and I had a little consulta- 
tion with the head of the household 
about that matter. 

Mr.ENGLE. That is a very important 
matter, and I have no doubt it will take 
a great deal of consultation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The observation 
made by the Senator from California re- 
lating to the amendment on judicial re- 
view is, to my mind, a very sound and 
valid criticism of the bill. The Senator 
from Minnesota, in committee, felt it was 
an unwise move to include the amend- 
ment; but the majority of the committee 
felt to the contrary. As the Senator 
from California knows, when a Senator 
in charge of a bill brings it to the floor 
as a bill representing the thought of the 
committee, that Senator is representing 
the committee bill, and it is his duty to 
present the bill as it was reported from 
the committee. 

I am pleased the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has seen fit to withhold his 
amendment to strike the portion under 
discussion from the bill, because I believe, 
as the proposed legislation proceeds 
through the other body, we shall have an 
opportunity to make whatever corrective 
adjustments are needed. I shall be 
mindful, in my role as a Senator, and not 
as a subcommittee chairman, to try to 
get that portion of the bill changed, be- 
cause I believe there is adequate protec- 
tion and protections that go far enough, 
through the General Accounting Office 
procedures, without trying to limit the 
effectiveness of the bill by long court 
procedures which, for all practical pur- 
poses, would nullify any relief. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. ENGLE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota. I can understand why some 
persons would say it is rather strange to 
cut off court review. That was the rea- 
son why I cited the precedent to which 
I referred. We have that precedent for 
cutting off court review of a matter fi- 
nally determined by a Board. That does 
not relieve the fears, I suppose, of some 
persons who think that the courts al- 
ways are to be open, under all circum- 
stances. However, I am afraid the pro- 
vision in the bill will simply result in 
no awards being made at all, because 
the matters could become the subject 
of extensive litigation. Inasmuch as 
the Federal payment is in the discretion 
of the Federal Board, and inasmuch, fur- 
ther, as the Federal payment is subject 
to review by the General Accounting 
Office, it seems to me the Federal end 
of the case is sufficiently safeguarded. 
So far as the local governments are con- 
cerned, all that this litigation procedure 
would do, in my opinion, would be to 
put some of these awards in litigation 
for a number of years. 

I hope the matter will be thoroughly 
considered by the members of the com- 
mittee when the matter comes before 
them again, and that it will be carefully 
considered by the committee in the other 
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body when this bill is before that com- 
mittee, as well as by the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I commend the junior 
Senator from California for his remarks 
upon S. 910. 

Several counties within my State of 
South Carolina are suffering at the pres- 
ent time because of the fact that a great 
deal of land in the counties has been 
taken by the Federal Government for its 
own use. I recall one instance when 
250,000 acres were taken, most of it 
from one county. No county can per- 
mit that much land to be taken without 
suffering a great deal. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The principle of this 
proposed legislation has much merit, but 
I believe the proposal would not take care 
of some hardship cases, at least for a long 
time. 

There is in Nebraska a situation which 
came about during World War Il. The 
Navy acquired one-fourth of one county, 
which meant that the cost of supporting 
the county was thrown on the other 
three-fourths. This disrupted the entire 
school district. Whether there was a 
bond program in the county or not, I 
could not say. 

At the present time this naval ammu- 
nition depot is on a standby basis. Am- 
munition is still stored in the igloos, but 
there is no payroll. No one is employed, 
other than the custodial force and a 
small force for inactivating the ammuni- 
tion, yet the Government holds the en- 
tire amount of land. The land is not 
being sold. 

Part of the land is leased for farming 
purposes, but part of it is not. 

I disagree as to two provisions in the 
bill. First is the cutoff date of 1950. 
That would mean we would leave out 
certain situations where the local com- 
munity has suffered the longest. 

I also question the definition of indus- 
trial or commercial property. If a com- 
munity has the benefit of a Federal 
activity, with people working who are 
earning money and spending it in the 
community, perhaps that community is 
in less need of help than if the Federal 
Government owned some property which 
simply was situated in the community. 
The land in that case is not productive 
from the standpoint of a payroll, nor is it 
turned back into private ownership, to 
again go on the tax rolls. 

In the case of this particular depot I 
have mentioned, it will take 7 years to 
demilitarize the ammunition which is 
stored there. I am told this process is 
cheaper than paying freight on the am- 
munition, so that it could be hauled out 
and dumped in the ocean. 

All the bill under consideration would 
grant such a community, I believe, after 
limited study, would be a right to go 
before a board and to talk about its 
grievance, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, so that I may 
answer the Senator? 
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an JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
eld. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is my construction 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it would lay 
down a precedure for the community to 
go before the board and to seek what- 
ever payment in lieu of taxes it might 
be entitled to receive. I add, in regard 
to the cutoff date, that the property to 
which the Senator from Nebraska re- 
fers would not be affected by the cut- 
off date. That refers only to the in- 
dustrial and commercial properties. The 
other properties are not affected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us suppose the bill 
were passed. Would it permit the pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes for agricultural 
land owned by the Federal Government, 
which was acquired, let us say, prior 
to 1950 but after 1939? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there were any 
special assessments to be made relating 
to that land, or to any improvements 
thereon or abutting thereto, the bill 
would require that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay the special assessments. If 
the land is classified as real property 
in the legal definition, the bill would 
permit the taxing authority to go before 
the board to seek what we might. call, 
for the purpose of convenience, some 
tax relief. 

Mr. CURTIS. But all the people 
would be able to seek would be a deter- 
mination of their status. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Both. 

Mr. CURTIS. They could not get any 
payment without further legislation, 
could they? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the board de- 
termined that the piece of property was 
within the purview of the requirements 
of the language, first the people could 
receive a determination of their status, 
and, second, they could receive relief. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the contention of 
the distinguished Senator that the Jan- 
guage is limited to commercial or in- 
dustrial property? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, it is not lim- 
ited only to commercial or industrial 
property. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it be the intent 
of the Congress to include agricultural 
land? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. It would not 
be the intent of the Congress to include 
at this stage what we might call pub- 
lic lands. If one acquired for the pur- 
pose of agricultural production a piece 
of property upon which the Federal 
Government was conducting an opera- 
tion, that land would fail within the 
purview of the language. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the case I have cited 
the land was acquired not for agricul- 
tural purposes, but for the manufacture 
of and the storage of munitions. But 
the basic purpose of the land is agricul- 
tural. That is the use to which the land 
would revert, if turned back into private 
ownership. Would that be agricultural 
land, or commercial or industrial land? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the land being 
used today for an agricultural purpose? 

Mr. CURTIS. A little of it is, around 
the perimeter, on a rental basis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the federally 
owned land being used, for example, for 
the storage of agricultural commodities? 
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Mr. CURTIS. No. The _ Federal 
Government is leasing some of the land 
to individuals, who in turn farm this part 
of the land around the perimeter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. CURTIS. My question is this: 
What determines whether the land is in- 
dustrial or commercial? Is it the pur- 
pose for whick the Government acquired 
the land, or the purpose for which the 
land is best suited? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the purpose 
for which the Government acquired the 
land or for which the Government is 
currently using it. 

A second point is in regard to the 
definition of real property. The land to 
which the Senator refers could be sub- 
ject to the review of the board for a 
payment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator, 
and I thank the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. I did not realize 
I would take so much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Contributions to State and Local Govern- 
ments Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec 2. (a) Although the United States is 
under no constitutional obligation to pay 
taxes, or to make financial contributions in 
lieu of taxes, to any State or to any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof with 
respect to any property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Congress has recognized that 
the exemption of Federal property from 
taxation by State and local governments has 
worked hardship upon such governments in 
a number of instances, and heretofore has 
enacted a number of legislative measures 
providing relief in varying forms for such 
governments. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive study of the na- 
ture and effect of such previous enactments, 
and for an investigation to determine the 
nature and effect of any further legisla- 
tion which may be required for the relief of 
State and local governments from such 
hardship. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that no such additional re- 
lief shall be made to any State or local 
government with respect to any Federal 
property devoted to any Federal activity the 
establishment or retention of which within 
the territorial jurisdiction of such State or 
local government at any time has been so- 
licited by such State or local government. 


COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established 
within the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment a Commission on Federal Contribu- 
tions to State and Local Governments (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the ““Commission”’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
five members appointed by the President, 
selected from among individuals of public 
stature who have had wide experience in 
governmental and fiscal affairs and who are 
representative of the general public inter- 
est. 
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(c) The President shall appoint the Chair- 
man and the Vice Chairman from among 
the members of the Commission. A ma- 
jority of the members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. Any vacancy in 
the Commission shall not affect its powers, 
but shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Members of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 
per annum, and shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties of the Commission. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable, without regard to the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 
per diem for individuals. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a comprehensive study of the nature and 
effect of all previous enactments of the 
Congress providing for— 

(1) the payment to any State or local 
government of any tax or special assessment 
with respect to any Federal real or personal 
property; 

(2) the making of any payment to any 
such government in lieu of the payment of 
any tax or special assessment with respect 
to any such property; or 

(3) the rendition of assistance to any 
State or local government through the mak- 
ing of grants-in-aid, the sharing of reve- 
nues derived from properties of the United 
States, or through the furnishing of serv- 
ices or facilities by the United States. 

(b) The Commission shall conduct a com- 
prehensive study and investigation of the 
extent to which State and local govern- 
ments derive benefits directly or indirectly 
through payments made to them (1) by 
persons residing or employed upon Federal 
property, and (2) for or in connection with 
any property, trade, business, occupation, 
or transaction situated or occurring upon 
Federal property. 

(c) The Commission shall conduct a com- 
prehensive investigation to determine the 
extent, if any, to which there is need for 
legislation by the Congress to provide addi- 
tional financial assistance for State and 
local governments to relieve hardships inci- 
dent to the tax-exempt status of Federal 
property. Such investigation shall include 
inquiry to determine— 

(1) the classes of Federal property, if any, 
with respect to which any such additional 
assistance should be granted; 

(2) the nature and extent of any such 
additional assistance; 

(3) the conditions, if any, under which 
such additional assistance should be 
granted; 

(4) the annual cost to the United States 
of providing such financial assistance with 
respect to each such class of Federal prop- 
erty and with respect to all such classes of 
Federal property; and 

(5) ways and means whereby State and 
local governments may be accorded effective 
right to apply property taxes in effect within 
their several jurisdictions to industrial plant 
equipment, materials, supplies, and inven- 
tories owned by private parties and used by 
them for commercial purposes within plant 
facilities owned or controlled by depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States 
Government. 
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(ad) On or before March 1, 1960, the Com- 
mission shall submit to the President, an 
interim report for transmittal to the Con- 
gress, on or before December 1, 1960, a com- 
prehensive final report containing— 

(1) the text of all provisions of law -e- 
ferred to in subsection (a), together with an 
analysis of the purpose and effect of each 
such provision; 

(2) the findings of the Commission as to 
the facts disclosed by its studies and investi- 
gations made under subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section; 

(3) its recommendations, consistent with 
the policy prescribed by section 2(c), as to 
any additional legislation the need for which 
has been disclosed by its investigation under 
subsection (c) of this section; and 

(4) a detailed analysis of the relationship 
between any recommendations so made and 
the provisions of existing law set forth in 
compliance with paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

(e) Upon the transmittal of such report 
to the Congress, the Commission shall cease 
to exist. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) To carry out the provisions of 
this Act, the Commission, or any duly au- 
thorized member or employee thereof, may 
hold such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by suppena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission, or such 
member or employee, may deem advisable. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signa- 
ture of the Chairman of the Commission or 
any duly designated member or employee, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such Chairman or member. The provi- 
sions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192-194) shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the Government 
such information or assistance as the Com- 
mission may deem necessary or desirable to 
enable it to carry out its duties under this 
title and such department, agency, and 
independent instrumentality is authorized 
to cooperate to the extent permitted by law. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
establish in the executive branch of the 
Government a temporary Commission on 
Federal Contributions to State and Local 
Governments.’ 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, several 
of my colleagues have been inquiring as 
to how long I propose to discuss the 
amendment and whether or not I should 
like to have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 
The answer to the second question is 
“Yes.” I do not intend to discuss the 
amendment at any great length. In or- 
der that we may determine whether or 
not there are enough Senators available 
to vote on the amendment whether they 
hear the arguments for and against it 
or not, I think it would be well to deter- 
mine at this point whether or not there 
are enough Senators willing to have a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. For that rea- 
son I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on my 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may modify 
my amendment as to date, by virtue of 
the fact that the Senate is considering 
the proposed legislation much later than 
was anticipated. I ask that on page 5, 
line 23, I may strike out “March 1, 1960,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “February 2, 
1961”; and on page 6, line 1, strike out 
“December 1, 1960,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “June 1, 1961”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is considering a very significant 
measure. I am something of a realist, 
and I realize the impracticability of try- 
ing to hold forth at great length in oppo- 
sition to a bill which is cosponsored by 
35 Senators at a time when it has been 
possible to have only a dozen Senators 
to come to the floor of the Senate. Even 
if, by some strange system of forensic 
legerdemain, I were to convince all who 
are present to hear me, that would be 
inadequate. However, I believe the rec- 
ord should be clearly made because I 
feel very definitely, as a member of the 
committee which considered the bill, that 
there are some perils involved which 
Senators should clearly understand be- 
fore they vote for the passage of S. 910. 
I think they are perils which should be 
made abundantly clear to the public, to 
the Members of the other body, and to 
all persons concerned with the fiscal in- 
tegrity of the country. 

I might begin by pointing out that this 
is not a simple bill, and that this is not 
the first time it has been before the 
Senate. My congenial and friendly 
neighbor, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HuMpuHREy], 
and I have argued this point many times. 
The same bill, with a different number, 
was debated by the Senate on July 27, 
1956, almost 4 years ago. At that time, 
after some consideration, the Senate re- 
turned the bill to the committee from 
whence it came. I believe that the argu- 
ments which were made against the bill 
in 1956 are as valid now as they were 
then, and are, in fact, much more sig- 
nificant, because the financial problems 
confronted by the Federal Government 
are, if anything, more serious now than 
they were then. For those who are in- 
terested in going back into the history 
of the proposed legislation 4 years ago, 
when the Senate did not pass the bill, but 
returned it to the committee, the debate 
can be found in volume 102, part 11, 
pages 15051-15067 of the CoNRGESSIONAL 
REcorD, with some scattering remarks on 
the succeeding pages. 

I do not propose today to detain the 
Senate by reading all the arguments 
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which were used then, except to say that 
those who are interested in searching the 
ReEcorp and finding the record of the 
facts will find, I feel certain, that the 
arguments made then are just as perti- 
nent today. 

There are various ways in which the 
welfare of a great Republic like ours can 
be destroyed or jeopardized. One way is 
by careless spending on the part of Con- 
gress. We can become freewheeling 
spenders and vote for every attractive 
suggestion or proposal, regardless of the 
billions of dollars which it will put the 
country into the red. I think we all 
recognize that that line of activity, if 
followed far enough, can create such a 
spiral of inflation as to cause disaster 
and distress to hundreds of millions of 
our fellow citizens, to say nothing of 
jeopardizing the solvency of the Govern- 
ment itself, and can cause a weakening 
of our position abroad at a time when 
fiscal sanity and fiscal strength are as 
essential to the survival of the free world 
as is a sound military establishment. 

A second way in which the fiscal struc- 
ture of a great country like this can be 
attacked is by Members of Congress gen- 
erally adopting the tactic of a dema- 
gogue, who says, “I vote for all appro- 
priation bills and against all tax bills; 
consequently, I should be returned to 
Congress over and over again.” Here, 
indeed, is a manifestation of generosity 
and consideration for the people. In ef- 
fect, such a person is saying, “Anything 
I can get for you, I will get by voting for 
an appropriation. But I will protect you 
against taxes sought to be levied by any 
of my associates.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I take it the 
Senator is not referring to any Member 
of this body. 

Mr. MUNDT. I certainly am not go- 
ing to particularize any generalities in 
which I have engaged. 

There is a third approach, and it is 
the one to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of Senators who are present, and 
as to which I hope to leave my words 
echoing in that great plethora of empty 
chairs which I observe in the Chamber 
as we consider this tremendously sig- 
nificant spending program. That third 
way is to provide a whole sequence of 
back-door expenditures, whereby a great 
many channels are opened to uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable expenditures 
which are attached to the taxpayer, and 
which tend to pyramid the national debt. 
It has exactly as much impact on the 
cancerous situation called inflation as 
though Congress had actually appro- 
priated the dollars specifically. It is in 
this third area that we are dealing here 
today—the back-door spending, the un- 
controlled spending. It is the attempt 
by S. 910 to establish a new and third 
appropriations committee of Congress, 
except that this one would not be elected 
by the people, but would be appointed by 
the President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Briefly, what does the 
Senator’s amendment do? 
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Mr. MUNDT. It proposes that in- 
stead of making an unguided tour up 
into the fiscal orbit, instead of passing 
now @ bill which requires payments in 
lieu of taxes, as they are defined and es- 
tablished by an appointive board, we 
recognize that there is a problem in this 
area; we recognize that there are in- 
equities; and that we establish a presi- 
dential board which, a year from next 
June, will make a report suggesting an 
approach which can be made within the 
constitutional procedures of the Gov- 
ernment to assist, on an equitable basis, 
communities which have need for as- 
sistance. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Board will have 
to report by June—— 

Mr. MUNDT. [It will have to make a 
preliminary report in March, and a final 
report in June. 

Mr. CURTIS. In June of what year? 

Mr. MUNDT. In June 1961, so that 
before Congress adjourns that year, the 
Board will have presented us with a 
well-rounded version of an approach to 
meeting the problem. 

In my minority views I point out five 
or six specific reasons why enactment of 
Senate bill 910 would create a great 
many more problems than it conceivably 
could cure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield again to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Should a vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota be considered as being against 
the making of any payments of this sort, 
ultimately? 

Mr. MUNDT. No; a vote in favor of 
the adoption of my amendment should 
be considered as being against the mak- 
ing of any payments of this sort until 
we know what the Board finds—in other 
words, to wait until a year from now, 
when we can know what payments will 
properly be covered by the umbrella of 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. When could the pay- 
ments begin? 

Mr. MUNDT. In the case of rural 
areas, such as those which the Senator 
from Nebraska and I represent, I do not 
believe the payments could conceivably 
begin—under the terms of My amend- 
ment—until the Board’s report was 
made, assuming that the Board found 
that such payments could justifiably be 
made at all, because—curiously enough— 
the bill provides for the making of pay- 
ments to urban areas but generally rele- 
gates to further study by the Board the 
making of payments to other areas; and, 
of course, no one can know now what 
the Board in due time would determine 
as to them. 

But there are several reasons which I 
hope will influence Senators to vote for 
the adoption of this amendment, so as 
to have a further study made before this 
venture is begun. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
South Daktota has said that the bill 
applies, especially as regards the prop- 
erties in category one, to properties lo- 
cated in urban and suburban areas. I 
looked carefully at the bill, in an effort 
to determine what connotations it gives 
to the terms “urban” and “suburban.” 
But the bill does not contain any defini- 
tion of those terms. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota state his under- 
standing of the meaning of the terms 
“urban” and “suburban’’? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to do 
so, because in the absence of such defi- 
nitions, I suppose we must revert to the 
common usage and to the definitions in 
the dictionary. Certainly both by com- 
mon usage and by the definitions in the 
dictionary the terms “urban” and “sub- 
urban” are connected with such terms 
as “metropolitan” and “big cities.” 
They refer to the larger gatherings of 
communities which operate under mu- 
nicipal law. I suspect that the Board 
could hold that the bill would apply to 
any community of a million or more 
persons, or perhaps to any community 
of 500,000 or more persons, but not to a 
community of much less than 500,000 
persons. At any rate, here is one of the 
reasons, as I shall explain further later 
on, why I think a Board appointed by 
the President and charged with this re- 
sponsibility should arrive at some precise 
language for such a measure. 

Certainly I would hate to be the mayor 
of a city who was trying to obtain pay- 
ments for his city under a measure sim- 
ilar to the pending one, and who was 
told that, unfortunately, his community 
was 500 persons or 100 persons short of 
the requisite size, and therefore no pay- 
ment under the bill would be made to it, 
but, instead, that it would only have a 
chance to make a presentation to the 
Board, whereas a community which was 
100 persons or 500 persons larger would 
definitely receive the payments, without 
being subject to challenge. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, under the bill, 
the board would have to speculate as to 
the meaning of the terms “urban” and 
“suburban,” would it not? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, that is all anyone 
could do in those circumstances. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe the bill 
should cover metropolitan areas. 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly it should. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, the bill 
would seem to leave that field to what- 
ever interpretation the Board might 
make. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct; and 
the interpretations and the findings 
made by the Board would not—curiously 
enough—be subject to challenge by the 
Congress, and never would be submitted 
to the Congress. 

Furthermore, two of our colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle deplored, a 
little while ago, in the course of debate, 
the fact that the bill provides that such 
findings would be subject to review. 
They proposed that the provision for 
such review be eliminated from the bill— 
which would mean that the Board’s find- 
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ings would not be subject to challenge by 
anyone, anywhere, at any time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill includes defi- 
nitions of the terms “Federal agency,” 
“Federal property,” “real property,” 
“controlling agency,” “Board,” “State,” 
“tax authority,” “tax,” “taxable per- 
sons,” “special assessment,” “public im- 
provement,” and “industrial or commer- 
cial use.” But the bill does not define 
the terms “suburban” and “urban.” In 
other words, according to the whim of 
the Board, it could give to the terms 
“urban” or “suburban” whatever con- 
notations it might decide upon. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Ohio 
is exactly correct. I suppose that ulti- 
mately those questions would be carried 
to the courts by some aggrieved commu- 
nities which felt they were urban, 
althought the Board felt they were not 
urban, with the result that the Board 
left them out in the cold, instead of 
bringing them into the warm embrace 
of these Federal funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Inasmuch as so many 
terms are defined by the bill, and inas- 
much as the terms “urban” and “sub- 
urban” are certainly of considerable sig- 
nificance, should they not also be defined 
by the bill? 

Mr. MUNDT. I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Ohio. However, he is 
directing attention to only one of a great 
many ambiguities which are to be found 
in the bill—all of which constitute an 
additional reason, in my opinion, why a 
proper and prudent approach to this 
matter would be to have a Federal board 
make findings in this area, and then 
come to Congress with a suggested pro- 
gram which could be approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, instead of one 
which is seriously condemned by the 
Bureau of the Budget and also by the 
fiscal authorities of the country as being 
a glaring example of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iryield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seemed to me that, 
in these circumstances, reference should 
be made at this point in the debate to 
the desirability of having the bill include 
definitions of the terms “urban” and 
“suburban.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly that is the 
case; and let me state that I appreciate 
very much the significant contributions 
the Senator from Ohio has made. As 
always, they are helpful and informative. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator’s 
amendment deal with the public domain 
in the Western States? 


Mr. MUNDT. Yes. My amendment 


provides that the board shall make a 
study of the entire area involving public 
ownership, because, strangely enough, 
and, in my opinion, most unjustly, the 
so-called public-land States would be 
permitted, by means of the bill, to pay 
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the additional tax burden, but would 
not be permitted to receive any of the 
benefits. I am sure no one would con- 
sider Idaho a highly urbanized area; and 
I am sure the same is true as to Arizona 
or Nevada. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It seems to me 
there would be inequity and discrimina- 
tion if the tax program proposed by 
means of the bill were to go into effect, 
in view of the fact that the program 
would overlook the interests of States 
such as my own, in which the Federal 
Government owns 65 percent of the to- 
tal land area. Something should be done 
to recognize the need for equitable treat- 
ment and for equalization of such as- 
sistance and payments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. Of 
course, one of my objections to passage 
of the bill in its present form, instead 
of the making of a study, is that a whole 
saga of inequities and inequalities—of 
which the Senator from Idaho has men- 
tioned one—would develop. 

The Senator from Ohio placed his 
finger on another possibility—as between 
the urban and the nonurban commu- 
nities. 

Then there is this startling one, which 
is written in boldfaced type in the bill; 
namely, that the benefits in a whole 
series of categories would be made avail- 
able to such communities only when 
such properties were acquired by the 
Federal Government after June 30, 1950. 
Later in my remarks I shall discuss this 
point in greater detail. But for the 
moment let me ask how any Senator 
would like to be confronted with so un- 
just a program. For instance, how 
would any Senator like to be the Gov- 
ernor of a State in which were located 
two urbanized communities, in one of 
which a Federal installation had been 
established on June 21, 1950, and, in 
the other, on July 2, 1950, less than 30 
days apart, and then find that the pro- 
gram under the bill was to be applied to 
them or was to be decided as to them 
on the basis of the definite cutoff date 
provided in the bill. One gets a plush 
payment from Uncle Sam, this type of 
payment in lieu of taxes. The other is 
in the unhappy situation of having to 
pay higher income taxes to provide for 
the plush payment. 

Mr. President, I do not disagree with 
the intent of this bill. I did not when 
I led the fight against a similar proposal 
on July 27, 1956, when I said, as appears 
in volume 102, part 11, page 15051 of the 
REcorpD, that we are dealing with prob- 
lems created by the Federal ownership of 
so much property in the United States, 
and I suggested then that we have a 
commission to make a study of the prob- 
lem, which, if we had done it then, 
would have long since resolved the 
inequities. 

Let me point out another factor. In 
the first place, this bill authorizes what 
is tantamount to an open-end appropri- 
ation, with no limit whatsoever. I do 
not have an educated guess as to what it 
is going to cost, because nobody knows. 
Somebody said it would cost $300 million 
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the first year. Another has said it would 
cost $30 milllion the first year. Nobody 
knows. This is something new and 
novel. It is something we should be 
reluctant to enact today, when taxpayers 
are asking us, “What are you doing to 
protect the Treasury? What are you 
doing to fight inflation? Are you at- 
tempting to balance the budget? Are 
you going to establish a reputation for 
fiscal irresponsibility in this Congress, 
or are you going to maintain a close 
watch on the people’s dollars?” Here 
we are asked to appropriate nobody 
knows how much the first year, and it 
obviously is going to increase steadily. 

I should like to point out something 
further. When we begin to make, in 
certain categories, payments in lieu of 
taxes, when we begin to make cash pay- 
ments in others, there will be no turning 
back. After contributions are started 
in this area, we shall not be able to 
turn back. Once we enact this legisla- 
tion, we shall be beyond the point of 
no return. 

During the life of this bill, it will cost 
many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and I predict it will cost us well over $1 
billion in the first 5 years, and perhaps 
twice as much as that. 

I do not believe any one of us, as the 
director of a private corporation, would 
consider for 1 minute being in favor of 
a 5-year program without having some 
idea of what the costs are going to be. 
Still we have no reasonable estimate so 
far as costs are concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure the ad- 
ministration, likewise, fully appreciates 
the problem that confronts the munici- 
palities and the displacement of certain 
taxable values when they go into the 
hands of the Federal Government. That 
appreciation is borne out by the fact 
that, on a qualified basis, the adminis- 
tration was willing to go along with 
some kind of program, to be sure, limited 
in character. 

When, however, the decisions in the 
Wisconsin and Michigan cases came 
down from the Supreme Court in 1958, 
I think for the first time the adminis- 
tration got some notion of the magni- 
tude of the problem and what it might 
cost the Federal Government. I believe 
the lowest estimate was $500 million, but 
there was an estimate which bears out 
the contention of the Senator from 
South Dakota that this program could 
conceivably cost $1 billion a year. So 
there was a change of the administra- 
tion’s position on this matter. I think 
after the decisions in the cases involv- 
ing the leasehold and the contractors 
were handed down, because of the bur- 
den taxed back against the Federal 
Treasury, for the first time they realized, 
budgetwise, that this program could 
have a tremendous impact on the well- 
being and the economy of the country. 

I think that realization was borne out 
by the message of the President on the 
1961 budget, because in that, among 
other things, he said: 

There are many problems requiring at- 
tention of the recently established Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 


tions. Foremost among these are the prob- 
lems of allocation of tax sources among 
various levels of government and rapid 
growth of metropolitan areas. 


Then there was this concluding 
sentence: 

An aspect of intergovernmental relations 
requiring attention in both the legislative 
and executive branches involves a series of 
court decisions permitting local taxation of 
federally owned property in the hands of 
contractors and leaseholders. This matter 
should be resolved in the context of the 
broader subject of Federal payments in lieu 
of taxes. 


On that basis, the administration itself 
supports the contention made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
when it says some further study should be 
given to this matter. 

I think there are other involvements 
and other complications which also merit 
further attention. I hope that the sub- 
stitute proposal offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota will 
prevail. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much for his very constructive con- 
tribution. 

I point out that in the minority views 
which Senators have on their desks, at 
page 46, they will find detailed refer- 
ences to the Supreme Court decisions, 
which have altered the situation sub- 
stantially since the proposed legislation 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

I may add to Senators who may hap- 
pen to have their names on the bill that 
they may take that fact into considera- 
tion, also, because there is a new factor, a 
study of which and possible repercussions 
from which have substantially altered 
the situation, to such a point that the 
Budget Bureau, originally being in favor 
of a modest approach to this problem, 
has examined into the situation and has 
said that if we ever go into this fiscal 
adventure we shall have no opportunity 
to return. Who knows what impact it 
would have on the Federal budget once 
we get into the business of making pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes in every one of the 
50 States? We would open up a Pan- 
dora’s box of expenditures of which there 
could be no foreseeable end. 

After 150 years as a Republic, it is pro- 
posed that we make a change in public 
policy, on a sleepy afternoon, with 
scarcely a sufficient number of Senators 
on the floor so we can get the required 
11 to get a yea-and-nay vote ordered on 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I think such a situation 
is dangerous. It is irresponsibility in ac- 
tion. There should be a sustained debate. 
I think opportunity should be given to 
all Senators to know what has happened 
in the Federal courts. I think we ought 
to know where we are headed and where 
we are going. If we pass an open-end 
appropriation bill as gigantic as this, I 
am sure future historians will look back 
upon this day and consider it as a very 
dark Wednesday in American history. 

In the first category, my amendment 
proposes we study and ascertain the 
facts before we undertake to rewrite the 
course of American history in perpetual 
red ink. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This afternoon state- 
ments were made on several occasions 
to the effect that this is a temporary 
measure. 

Mr. MUNDT. Five years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that it will come 
to an end in 5 years. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota give his interpre- 
tation of the possibilities of this pro- 
gram being ended at the conclusion of 
5 years? 

Mr. MUNDT. The’ distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is as astute an ob- 
server of public opinion, in my opinion, 
as we have in the Senate. The Senator 
was the Governor of a great State for 
many years. I am sure the Senator 
from Ohio must agree with me we can- 
not alter the budgetary processes of 
municipalities, of counties and of States 
by letting flow into their budgets from 
the Federal Treasury for 5 years an 
abundance of the people’s money, and 
ever again expect to shut it off. Once 
these people have readjusted their 
spending programs, their budgetary 
methods, and their tax programs to the 
available Federal money, at the end of 
5 years we can be assured we will be 
asked for more money rather than be 
able to shut off the money. 

Mr. President, we ought to know what 
we are going to do before we start. I 
cannot recall any instance before when 
we have been considering a measure 
such as the one now under considera- 
tion, when even the sponsors of the pro- 
posal, who are honest and honorable 
men, are as perplexed as I am, and do 
not know what the measure will cost. 
The Bureau of the Budget does not 
know what it will cost. 

How are we going to develop some 
clairvoyance, to determine how gen- 
erous the Board is going to be in de- 
termining how much Federal money 
will be paid in lieu of taxes? After the 
appointment of the board we will not 
know. After confirmation of the nomi- 
nations we will not know. Once we 
find out what the cost will be, it will 
not make any difference, because we are 
asked to give this Board supreme power. 

I note that some associates of mine 
on the Committee on Appropriations are 
present in the Chamber. There is 
plenty of room left for more Senators, 
but I am glad to see them present. 

Mr. President, I point out that mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions are normally pretty jealous of 
their responsibilities, and face up to 
their responsibilities pretty seriously, be 
they Republicans or Democrats. 

If we vote to pass this proposed legis- 
lation we vote to vacate permanently 
our responsibility and our authority in 
this whole area of expenditures. We 
shall never vote again on how much will 
be spent. Some board downtown will 
determine how much money is to be 
spent, and the Congress will never hf 
a chance to OK it, to deny it, to increase 
it or to reduce it. 

If the chief proponents of the bill have 
their way, they will take away the op- 
portunity of the courts to review the 
matter. This is to be a board which 
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will have as much authority, it seems 
to me, in our great democracy, as any 
totalitarian oligarchy which could be 
established in any totalitarian country 
in the world. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator re- 
ferred to the fact that S. 910 was intro- 
duced by 35 Members of this body. 
However, is it not true that the bill, as 
reported by the committee to which the 
bill was referred, is a complete substi- 
tute, with none of the bill continued as 


it was originally introduced? 
Mr. MUNDT. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. 


Mr. HUMPHREY rose. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will yield in a mo- 
ment to the Senator from Minnesota, a 
tired gentleman who suddenly became 
activated. 

I must say, while the bill is an entire 
substitute, it has not been changed ma- 
terially. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was not going to 
interrupt while the Senator from South 
Dakota was simply giving his personal 
opinions, but when a question of fact 
comes up it should be answered factu- 
ally. 

The substitute was written for the 
purpose of taking into consideration 
three or four committee amendments 
which limited the bill rather than ex- 
panded the bill. In no way does the 
substitute get away from the funda- 
mental purposes or objectives which 
were laid down in the original bill. I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from South Dakota has stated that is so. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MUNDT. I will yield, but before 
I yield I wish to say that if I were some- 
one who had put his name on the bill 
before all of the facts had become avail- 
able, and really wanted to be of service 
to my folks back home in this connec- 
tion, I think I could in good conscience 
vote for the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, because it seeks to 
achieve the same objective. 

After all, those Senators who initially 
introduced the bill and brought it to 
the floor in 1956, many of whom are 
the same Senators whose names appear 
on the bill now, did so before the deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
has entirely altered the arithmetic, the 
conditions and the potentialities of this 
proposed legislation. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The argument has 
further been made that the bill deals 
with three inconsequential instances in 
which payments will be made in lieu of 
taxes, and that the bill is only tem- 
porary in its application, for a period 
of 5 years. 

I wish to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota a question in this regard. In 
the minority views the Senator stated: 

Once started, the pressure would all be 
for the almost endless expansion of this con- 
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cept of Federal payments to local com- 
munities with similar conditions or to other 
communities with different problems of like 
intensity and need. 


How does the Senator from South 
Dakota envision that the inconsequen- 
tial provisions now contained in the 
bill will be expanded in the future? 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s question. I should like to first call 
as my witness the distinguished junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
who, in the course of his remarks a few 
minutes ago, gave me a text on this 
subject were I disposed to preach a ser- 
mon. The Senator said—and I wrote 
it down as he spoke: 

This is not perfect legislation, but it opens 
the door, 


It opens the door. It opens the door 
to other measures of this type. What 
are they going to be? I will tell Sena- 
tors. Every community in America 
which happens to have a Federal instal- 
lation which was acquired prior to June 
30, 1950, will come to Congress before 
the ink is dry on the legislation. Any 
Senator or Representative who is worth 
his salt is going to have to vote to start 
the program with the beginning of 
America. We cannot justify having two 
tax schedules in America, one for com- 
munities with installations taken over 
since June 30, 1950, and one for com- 
munities with installations dating before 
that time. No Senator could go home 
to face his people and say, “I thought 
it was all right to take care of the more 
recent acquisitions, but we are going to 
do nothing for you people who have had 
the installations for a long period of 
time.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin], 
who joined me in writing the minority 
views 4 years ago, used a good phrase. 
I wish to tell Senators what was said. 
The Senator used a very good analogy. 
He said: 

This is a philosophy I cannot accept. 


The Senator was talking about two 
standards of morality; first, payments 
in lieu of taxes for communities with 
new Federal installations; and, second, 
extra tax burdens for communities with 
old Federal installations. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
said, as appears in volume 102, part 11, 
page 15080 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for July 27, 1956: 

This is a philosophy I cannot accept. 
is a philosophy that if a man has been blind 
for some time he is accustomed to his blind- 
ness and therefore should not be helped to 
regain his sight. 


I think that is pertinent, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Senators ask, Where are these 
pressures going to arise for extending 
the $1 billion to $2 billion, or nobody 
knows how much? If we start picking 
up the tax bill for post offices and the 
tax bill for Federal installations and fac- 
tories, we are going to have to pick up 
the tax bills also for the rural people 
of America, sooner or later. The peo- 
ple on the farms and ranches of Amer- 
ica are going to say, “Why do you not 
pay taxes for the Indian reservations? 
Why do you not pay taxes for these great 
reservoirs which inundate hundreds of 
thousands of acres, when that land is the 
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best farmland, the rich bottom land of 
America? Why do you not make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes for the grazing 
units? Why do you not make payments 
in lieu of taxes to help communities to 
eradicate the weeds along the highways 
which pass the great Federal installa- 
tions of America?” 

What will be done about the Federal 
forests? What will be done about the 
parks? Where will we stop, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Where are the pressures going to 
arise They will come from the tax- 
payers who will rightfully feel aggrieved 
because, under the proposed legislation, 
they will be compelled to pay more taxes 
so that some others can receive benefits 
in the form of payments in lieu of taxes. 

Perhaps this is what America wants. 
Perhaps we want all of the taxes to be 
paid by Uncle Sam. I submit that be- 
fore we start out on a starry-eyed ad- 
venture of this kind we at least ought 
to have a study by competent fiscal ex- 
perts in America. We ought to have a 
bill before us which deals equitably with 
the different classes and varieties of peo- 
ple, and the different types and sizes of 
cities, and we ought to discuss it, Mr. 
President, in the presence of more Sen- 
ators than would be required for a jury 
in a county courthouse in South Dakota, 
when there is an investigation as to 
whether some man should be put in jail 
for drunken driving. 

This is serious business. This pro- 
posal could change the whole character 
of American fiscal history. I see some 
of our Southern friends present. I can 
remember the glorious day of the South 
when they made a determined fight for 
the rights of States. Do those Senators 
wish to nullify, scrap, and scuttle for- 
ever any concept of the rights of States? 
By enacting the proposed legislation, 
the taxpaying and tax-returning func- 
tion of the Government would be placed 
in the hands of the Federal Government, 
and the function of the States would be 
reduced to a ceremonial function of no 
consequence, because ultimately the 
hand which pays the taxes will control 
the way in which the moneys of America 
are spent. Short of bankruptcy, we can 
do no less. 

Mr. President, I come to my second 
objection. I have discussed the fact 
that this is a blind flight into outer 
space financially. I wish to emphasize 
the discriminatory features, as between 
communities which acquired Federal 
properties before June 1950, and those 
which have acquired them later. I point 
out to my good friends from California, 
who are under the illusion that the great 
San Diego Air Base is going to come 
within the blanket of payments made 
available here, that such is not the case 
because it was created and installed a 
long time before 1950. 

Mr. President, I believe we ought to 
treat like circumstances with like reme- 
dies when they are caused by identical 
activities of the Government. There is 
no significance in a calendar date which 
may be inserted to discriminate among 
people and among taxpayers and among 
communities. I point out that under the 
proposed legislation our farmers would 
be deeply affected. How many Senators 
stood on the floor today and said “Hur- 
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rah for the farmer. Hurrah for REA. 
Hurrah for RTA. How glad we are that 
25 years ago America did something for 
the farmers.” What a birthday present 
for the American farmer. What a birth- 
day present if on the 25th anniversary 
of that wonderful development called 
REA we now tell the farmer, “We are 
coming at you with a new concept of 
taxes, and we are going to make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to urban and sub- 
urban areas for industrial and commer- 
cial purposes, but we are not going to 
make any of these fees available for Fed- 
eral grazing lands. We are not going 
to make them available for game refuges 
or Indian reservations.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator knows 
very well there are shared revenues on 
Federal forests. The Senator knows 
there are leases on Federal grazing lands 
on which the Federal Government makes 
money. Why does not the Senator speak 
more accurately on that subject? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator may know 
that in committee yesterday, although he 
was not there, though I know his heart 
was there—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My heart was 
there. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yesterday when the 
Senator was understandably absent we 
renewed for the third or fourth time con- 
sideration of a bill for payments in lieu 
of taxes which would be available for 
GSA properties all over the country, in- 
dustrial or otherwise, but such proposed 
legislation would not contain any dis- 
criminating features. The proposed leg- 
islation would deal only with purchases 
of property on which taxes were formerly 
paid and which were taken off the tax 
roll and made available. This standard 
legislation has been in operation for 
about 6 years and costs us, on the aver- 
age, $3,300,000 a year. It is a quid pro 
quo for what the Senator is talking about 
so far as concerns forests, Indian reser- 
vations, and public grazing lands, some 
of which are located in the wonderful 
State of Minnesota, as well as in the 
State of South Dakota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yjield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
just said that under the proposed legis- 
lation, with respect to GSA properties on 
which taxes were formerly paid and 
which were taken over by the Federal 
Government, there would be a payment 
in lieu of taxes. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. I said we had 
passed legislation which dealt with the 
problem, meeting it for 6 or 7 years, giv- 
ing us time to make the kind of study 
required to determine whether or not 
anything additional is needed. That is 
something quite different from the mul- 
ti-hundred-million-dollar proposition 
proposed in S. 910. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We shall come to 
that a little later, but what the Senator 
is really saying is that in legislation 
relating to General Services Administra- 
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tion property, payments in lieu of taxes 
are required. That is what the Senator 
wants? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. This is a bill 
which operates under sharp restrictions 
and under an altogether different con- 
cept. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
explain this to his slow-learning friend? 

Mr. MUNDT. It has no connection 
with S. 910, but it does provide the type 
of situation which is operative now 
with respect to certain national forests 
and certain operations of that type. 

Mr. President, turning to the third 
reason why I feel the proposed legisla- 
tion should not be enacted at this time, 
a careful study of the situation should 
be made. . 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that an 
installation of an identical type and 
used for an identical purpose will be 
dealt with differently on the basis of 
the date of June 30, 1950. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. In one case the community will 
receive payments in lieu of taxes. Inthe 
other case the community will receive an 
extra large tax bill because it has to 
help to pay the taxes which community 
A receives, and nothing more. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean 
that if there were two communities in 
Ohio with identical property holdings by 
the Federal Government, community A 
having had the installation on January 
1, 1950, and community B having prop- 
erty acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1950, they would be 
dealt with differently? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
There would be so much difference that 
the proposal would take away from one 
and give to another. That is about as 
great a difference as is possible. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Community A, the 
property of which was used before June 
30, 1950, would get no payment in lieu 
of taxes, but would have to pay money 
to the Federal Government so that com- 
munity B could receive the tax benefit. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the first commu- 
nity would be benefited; the other would 
be burdened to provide the money to 
pay the first one the benefit. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is precisely one of 
the reasons why the Budget Bureau and 
those who have studied this problem 
look at it with great concern, and why I 
have suggested in my amendment in the 
nature of a substitute that a board of 
fiscal experts devise some program so 
that if it were considered desirable to 
help community A, community B would 
be treated precisely the same. If any- 
thing, it seems to me, the community 
with the older establishment is more 
likely to need relief than the one with 
the newer facility, but I would be equally 
against the proposed legislation if the 
discrimination were reversed. I do not 
think we can afford in America to start 
discriminating against communities on 
the basis of some date picked out of the 
sky. Where the date was obtained, I do 
not know. Any other date would have 
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served just as well; but the particular 
date was selected as the distinguished 
Senator from California (Mr. KucHeEt] 
said, as a part of the technique to open 
the door. The door must be opened 
somewhere. This proposal would open 
it and, of course, the rest would come 
rushing in. 

Third, the proposed legislation fails 
entirely to provide for congressional re- 
view. I do not know of any other place 
where such legislation could be found. 
A project is authorized in the develop- 
ment of public works by the Committee 
on Public Works, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], is a member, and after that com- 
mittee gets through with the measure it 
is sent over to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which is headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN]. After the Committee on Appro- 
priations gets through with it, it goes to 
the Senate. It goes through a similar 
process in the House of Representatives, 
and then it is probably considered in 
the conference committee. 

What would happen under this pro- 
posal? This is an open-end authoriza- 
tion bill which says at the end of it, 
“Goodby, my dollar, goodby,”’ because 
never again would Congress have an op- 
portunity to act upon it. Never again 
does it come back. The proponents 
mention in the proposed legislation time 
after time—and they would use italics 
if they could—that the action of the 
proposed Board is to be final. If it does 
a good job, that is wonderful. If it 
wrecks the economy of the country, that 
is too bad. If there is discrimination 
among people forever, nothing can be 
done about it. The proposed legislation 
would turn them loose and let them 
function as third appropriation body of 
the U.S. Congress. No one in Congress 
would have a chance to stop any excesses 
in which they might engage. If the Ap- 
propriations Committee acts badly, we 
can change its action. We can reduce 
the appropriation. The President can 
veto the appropriation bill. But if the 
same kind of human error or extrava- 
gance should creep into the operations 
of the proposed Board, no one could do 
anything about it. 

The General Accounting Office can 
check on the accuracy of the facts, but 
not with respect to policy. They can 
check only with regard to the bookkeep- 
ing that is involved. 

The sponsors did insert a provision in 
the bill, while the bill was under con- 
sideration in committee, for a court re- 
view, so that the provisions in the bill, if 
enacted, will be in conformity with the 
law. However, two of the most ardent 
supporters of the bill have said on the 
floor of the Senate today that that looks 
as though they were holding back the 
hand of the Board too much. They 
said, “We will take away the court review 
provision. We will not do it here. We 
do not like to discuss that point very 
much. We will slip it through without 
a rollcall vote, and then we will try to 
knock out the court review provision in 
the other body.” 

My further objection is that this is 
dangerous legislation in the extreme. 
We are asked to engage in a carnival of 
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back-door spending so broad that we 
will not only shovel the money out the 
back door, but we will knock out the 
whole back end of the Treasury Build- 
ing, and let the money roll out. Nobody 
will be responsible for an accounting of 
the expenditures as the spending goes on. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that 
the bill provides for a five-man Board, 
the members of which are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Board 
have discretionary power to determine 
what payment shall be made in lieu of 
taxes? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would have com- 
plete, total, and final power. The 
Board would make the decision. That 
procedure would be unlike the procedure 
followed by the Indian Commission, 
which is set up along the same general 
lines, but of course the Indian Act treats 
Indians differently. The Indian Com- 
mission must make recommendations to 
Congress, and Congress. ultimately 
passes on the recommendations. But 
with respect to the pending bill—this 
is it. The Board hands out the money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Are any standards 
set up in the bill to limit the discretion- 
ary power of the Board in fixing the 
amount that will be paid? 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe there are 
some standards set up. I wish to be 
fair to the sponsors. Yes; there are 
some standards set up, which may have 
some impact on the Board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where in the bill are 
the standards set up? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Board has total 
control. There is some provision about 
surveys and investigations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill refers to 
rules and regulations. However, where 
are the standards set up in the bill which 
limit the ceiling and floor within which 
the Board must operate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator. Some standards are 
fixed, although they are very vague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is hard to fixa 
standard as to what a tax shall be ona 
given piece of property unless we know 
what the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty is. All that the Senator from 
South Dakota is saying is that he does 
not believe the local governments ought 
to have the revenues to which they are 
entitled and which they deserve to have. 
The Senator is saying that Uncle Sam 
ought to be excluded from paying his 
share of local government costs. That 
is not going to sound very good when he 
gets back home. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That does not an- 
Swer my question. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not want property 
acquired after June 30, 1950, to be 
treated any differently from property 
acquired prior to that time. I do not 
want the property acquired later to 
shoulder the cost with respect to the 
other property. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. What the Senator 
from South Dakota is asking for is more 
study and more study. Apparently he 
does not know that the administration 
is a slow learner and has been studying 
this matter for some years. The pres- 
ent administration has been studying it 
for 7 years. The previous administra- 
tion studied it for 13 years. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota wants a study 
to go on for years and years. He wants 
the study to go on for 5 more years. In 
the meantime the local governments are 
going to lose the revenues. I know the 
Senator is dedicated to education. 
However, I should like to say to him that 
education is generally helpful. 

Mr. MUNDT. I must interrupt the 
Senator at this point to say that when 
he said I want a study made for an addi- 
tional 5 years, the Senator from Min- 
nesota is 500 percent wrong. My sub- 
stitute provides for an interim report 
by March and the final report by De- 
cember. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It takes more than 
that time to get a commission started. 
It required 13 months to establish the 
Commission on National Goals, which 
was suggested by the President. The 
Senator is asking for a few more 
months. 

Mr. MUNDT. The procedure for ap- 
pointing the commission I suggest is 
exactly the same as the procedure the 
Senator from Minnesota suggests for the 
establishment of his commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. If that commission can 
come into action and start getting re- 
sults under one category, it can do the 
same in the other. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most re- 
spectfully that the difference is in the 
life of the commission. The Senator 
wants the baby to be born and have a 
quiet demise. I would like to have the 
baby born and then have it grow up and 
be able to produce some results. It takes 
a little time for the Commission to be 
established and to become acquainted 
with the facts, and then bring the facts 
to the attention of Congress. The 
Senator knows, as well as any other 
Member of the Senate, that a commis- 
sion established for 1 year takes some 
time to be appointed, and that before it 
can get into action it will have to have 
its life extended. 

The Senator gave us a very exciting 
picture of a governmental agency going 
on and on. What he is talking about is 
the proverbial camel’s nose getting un- 
der the tent flap, because it will not be 
too long before the whole camel is in 
the tent. Then it will take another 
shove, next year, to keep the commission 
going. 

Mr.MUNDT. Iam not sure about the 
point the Senator is trying to make. 
However, the commission I propose shall, 
by next June, a year from now, come up 
with a report and come up with proposed 
legislation to meet these problems on an 
equitable basis. The Senator, in his bill, 
recommends a study, which I recom- 
mend in my substitute. The major dif- 
ference is that, under the Senator’s bill, 
payments are made as the study goes on. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The proposal be- 
fore us requires that in 2 years a report 
shall be made to Congress. That is pro- 
vided in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. The Senator’s substitute pro- 
vides that procedure within 1 year. That 
is the first difference. 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The committee bill 
provides that in the 2-year period of 
time the Board will actually get some 
experience. It will not deal with theory 
only. 

Mr. President, we have had 20 years 
of theoretical studies. We have spent 
more than $400,000 for a theoretical 
study by the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Commission. What we need now is 
to deal practically with problems in com- 
munities which have Federal property 
located within their confines, and to have 
those communities present to the Board 
the facts in these cases. The local tax- 
ing authority would come before the 
Board, with the burden of proof on the 
local taxing authority to prove to the 
Board that it has a valid case and that 
tHe property in question is entitled to a 
payment in lieu of taxes. The Board 
would review that case and come up with 
a recommendation. 

The Senator wants to make some more 
studies and employ a great many people 
who would look into these matters in this 
theoretical atmosphere, and then come 
up with some more recommendations. I 
say to the Senator that we have enough 
conclusions now to fill this Chamber. 
What we need is experience. 

The bill reported by the committee 
would limit payments in lieu of taxes to 
three categories over and above what we 
have now. These categories are spelled 
out in terms of real property, commer- 
cial and industrial property, and special 
assessments. It seems to me that if we 
are to get any experience, it must be 
obtained through the provisions of our 
bill. Let us suppose a piece of Federal 
property is located on a street on which 
there will be provided gutter and curb- 
ing, with a special assessment to be made 
on the properties located on that street. 
Such a special assessment would be 
made, for example, on the grocery store 
located next door to the Federal instal- 
lation, and on the hardware store located 
on the other side of the Federal installa- 
tion. There is no reason why the Federal 
Government should not pay its share of 
the assessment for gutter and curbing. 

What the Senator is saying is that the 
little hardware store and the little gro- 
cery store should pay for the Federal 
Government’s share of the assessment. 

The Senator from South Dakota is say- 
ing that the Federal Government should 
get a free ride at the expense of the 
other property owners. I point out to 
the Senator that 85 percent of the people 
in this country live in metropolitan cen- 
ters. I am for the farmer, just as much 
as my friend from South Dakota is for 
the farmer. However, 87 percent of our 
population lives in urban centers. Those 
people are entitled to fair treatment just 
as much as the people in rural areas are 
entitled to fair treatment. The commit- 
tee bill before us does not deny the people 
in rural areas fair treatment. The Sena- 
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tor’s substitute amendment asks for more 
study. The committee bill provides for 
action as well as more study. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator has asked 
me several things. I cannot very well 
answer him until I get the floor back 
from him. 

What the Senator from South Dakota 
is saying is that if there is justification 
for taking care of the problem of the 
Federal installation between the hard- 
ware store and the grocery store, in a city 
in America, it is no more logical to ask 
that we also take care of a situation in 
rural America where there is an assess- 
ment for road construction and weed 
eradication and some other identical 
problems. 

In one case we say, “Let us study the 
farmer’s problem;” in the other we say, 
“We are going to get some experience 
by paying out cash to rural areas.” It 
will be awfully costly experience, Mr. 
President. 

The poor American taxpayer will 
really have an experience when he starts 
out on this new project. He cannot back 
up. The Board can, but he cannot. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator in- 
dicating that the people back home, who 
pay property taxes, which constitute the 
heaviest load of taxation, are not tax- 
payers? There is no one who escapes 
paying taxes. Anyone who smokes a 
pack of Bull Durham or who buys a 
Cadillac is paying a tax. Whether he 
buys a bottle of vodka or a bottle of 
bourbon, he pays taxes. 

The question is whether the man who 
carries the tax load on real property in 
his hometown will have to carry the load 
of the Federal Government, or whether 
the Federal Government, which can tax 
corporations, which can secure revenue 
from tariffs, which can impose high in- 
come taxes on those who can most afford 
to pay them, will be required to pay. 

Consider the big town, or the small 
city, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Is the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota saying that 
Sioux Falls is so big that it can impose 
taxes for gutters and curbs without re- 
quiring the Federal Government to pay 
its share? Is he saying that Du Pont, 
General Motors, or General Dynamics, 
who pay their fair share of the Federal 
revenues on a corporate income tax 
basis, are to get better treatment than 
John Doe for gutters and sidewalks, and 
that John Doe will have to pay an extra 
load of tax for the Federal installation? 
Iam surprised. I did not know the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota did not think 
more of his constituents than that. 

It seems to me that if there is a Fed- 
eral installation on the street next to the 
hotel in Sioux Falls, the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be asked to pay its 
fair share of the cost of the municipal 
government. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator from 
Minnesota will take his seat and re- 
— his surprise, I will try to answer 

im. 

I am very definitely concerned about 
the taxpayers of America. Where the 
Senator gets any idea that I think peo- 
ple do not pay taxes, I do not know. I 
am trying to place some kind of control 
on taxation by experience, by saying 
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that there should be some scientific 
study or research on this proposal be- 
fore we launch ourselves on a ride from 
which we cannot turn back, because 
once we have started to act, the acts in 
which we engage now will create prec- 
edents from which we cannot extricate 
ourselves. 

So far as the people of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., are concerned, I hope the legis- 
lative record will show that in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Minnesota and 
the Senator from South Dakota, Sioux 
Falls is an urban community. 

I am a little skeptical. Its popula- 
tion is about 65,000. 

If a curb is put in front of the post 
office there the city might well earn a 
few Federal dollars as payments in lieu 
of taxes but the citizens of Sioux Falls 
would have their income taxes increased 
much more or continued much longer 
to compensate the Federal Treasury for 
the great program of Federal payments, 
generally established by S. 910. 

Insofar as other payments are con- 
cerned on Federal installations, the fa- 
vored citizens who would receive them 
from June, 1950, I am sure would so 
load up extra taxes for a city like Sioux 
Falls they would never be able to figure 
much of a dividend from the hundred 
dollars or so they might get from putting 
a curb in front of a post office. 

Besides, there are tremendous areas 
of public lands and country areas which 
are, by definition excluded from being 
included as suburban areas or urban 
areas and so would reap no benefits from 
this discriminatory legislation. 

In my opinion, it is necessary to have 
a commission study and consider the 
needs of the country as a whole, in or- 
der to meet these problems equitably. 
This is very real and understandable. 
When the Senate debated this matter 
in 1956, I suggested that the matter be 
submitted to a board or commission for 
survey, study, and research. I suggest 
now that with the additional informa- 
tion, and with the whole new argument 
of the Supreme Court decision, after 
study for a year a board could come 
up with suggestions which would be 
equitable. It will then be possible to 
treat all cities and areas alike. 

I should like to have some of the pro- 
ponents of the bill give me a better rea- 
son, than the mere fact that it is a key 
to “opening the door,” as to why they 
selected 1950 as the beginning of the 
world, so far as taxes are concerned, and 
that those with problems which devel- 
oped since then can charge them off to 
the Federal Government, but those who 
had them earlier simply have to dig a 
little deeper into their pockets to pick 
up more taxes to pay the favored few. 
I cannot fathom any logical reason for 
that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My observation is 
that the bill authorizes the making of 
certain Federal contributions to local 
governments in lieu of the payment of, 
first, special assessments levied after 
the effective date of the proposed act 
upon real property situated in urban and 
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suburban areas to defray the cost of local 
public improvements. 

The definition of “public improve- 
ments” as contained in the bill covers 
not merely gutters and sidewalks in front 
of Federal properties, but “any street, 
road, bridge, sewer, water distribution 
system, drainage project, or other public 
improvement undertaken by or on behalf 
of any tax authority.” That includes 
quite a gamut of activities. 

In Ohio, water distribution systems 
are financed by a general tax; but there 
are States in which they are financed by 
special assessments. My query is, how 
will such assessments be levied on the 
basis of the tax value of the Federal 
property, or how? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will give the 
Senator the answer. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I want to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

So far as I can see, this is one of the 
determinations which would be left up 
to the Board. It is much more appro- 
priate that action be taken as a result 
of a study in legislative language, be- 
cause I am certain the Senator from 
Ohio and I both agree that when we 
can have government by law instead of 
government by men, we operate on 
sounder grounds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not want a 
Board created, regardless of how benef- 
icent and humane we may expect them 
to be, without a limitation on its power, 
fixed by Congress. I do not want in ex- 
istence a Board which would be sub- 
jected to the pressure of mayors, county 
commissioners, governors, Members of 
the House of Representatives, or Mem- 
bers of the Senate, in recognizing the 
divisions which will be made by the var- 
ious local communities. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is exactly what 
we will get with a Board which will not 
be subject to congressional review. No 
diminishment or expansion of funds can 
be enacted. There will be a complete 
abrogation of what I consider to be the 
constitutional responsibility of Congress 
to control acts of appropriation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the record 
ought to be made clear that any special 
assessment which has to be paid by the 
Federal Government as a result of the 
action of the Board must first be decided 
by the Board to be a special assessment 
which is in no way discriminatory 
against the Federal Goverment. In 
other words, if a special assessment is 
made on Mr. Smith’s restaurant, Mr. 
Jones’ hardware store, and Mr. Henry’s 
garage, it will be on Mr. U.S.A.’s prop- 
erty at the same rate and with the same 
type of evaluation and same assessment 
being used at the local level. The bill 
specifically states that special assess- 
ments must also be levied on real prop- 
erty owned by taxable persons. If it is 
levied only on the Federal property, 
there would be no payments. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is speak- 
ing about paragraph 1, is he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. When it comes to 
an assessment, there is to be no dis- 
crimination in favor of or against the 
Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will be treated the same as will 
be all other persons for purposes of spe- 
cial assessments. I think that point 
should be made clear; otherwise, the 
record seems to be distorted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; thatisclear. But 
that, in itself, is not a very good safe- 
guard, because if the Federal building 
occupied two-thirds of the block, the tax 
or the assessment for curbing or for 
other improvements in that block could 
be imposed at a rather high level. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But Ido not think 
the local government would be that dis- 
honest. In any event, if the assessment 
were not made on the property of tax- 
able persons, there would be no Federal 


liability. 
Mr. MUNDT. I do not think so, 
either. But that would be possible. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the local 
board or assessing authority would do 
an honorable job. 

But my point is that there could not 
be discrimination. The rates would 
have to be equal, and the assessment 
process for both Federal properties and 
taxable properties would have to be the 
same. 

Mr. MUNDT. Furthermore, the pend- 
ing bill constitutes a finding by Congress 
that hardships exist in certain situa- 
tions, but without any evidence to sup- 
port such findings, and without giving 
consideration to variations in regard to 
the types of construction and the types 
of area, whether urban or rural. Fur- 
thermore, the cutoff date of June 30, 
1950, would be applied. The bill does 
not contain any clear definition of a 
situation which would create hardship. 
The result would be that although some 
communities would become prosperous 
as a result of the Federal installations, 
and other communities would find that 
hardships would be created for them, be- 
cause of the Federal installations, the 
Board would make the final determina- 
tion as to both of them. The Board 
might say, as to one of them, “This 
Federal installation does not cause you 
a hardship, so you will not receive any 
of these payments.” And the Board 
might say to the other community, “This 
Federal installation does result in hard- 
ship to you, and you will receive the 
maximum payments.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator 
Dakota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lusk 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Consider the 
situation of a Louisiana community in 
which a Federal installation had been 
established, but later was closed, but 
where the local people had, during the 
operation of that Federal installation, 
bonded themselves up to the very limit, 
in order to provide schools for the chil- 
dren of the servicemen who lived there 
during the operation of the Federal in- 
stallation, which later was closed. In 
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that event, the local community would 
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be head over heels in debt; but if the 
base had been established a long time 
ago—before the cutoff date provided by 
the bill—then, in the event the base were 
later closed, that heavily bonded com- 
munity would have no recourse under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. The _ determination 
would be made on the basis of the cut- 
off date of June 30, 1950, of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the case of a 
special assessment for improvement of 
the community or for the construction 
of the necessary facilities, the Federal 
Government would be required, by 
means of the bill, to make payments in 
accordance with the assessment stand- 
ards provided for the entire assessment 
district. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But what 
would be the situation in the case of a 
community with a large bonded indebt- 
edness? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota and I agree that the 
distinction would not apply as to it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But if the 
base were closed, the Federal Govern- 
ment would still own the property; but, 
because of the closing of the base, busi- 
ness activities would be greatly curtailed, 
and no doubt on the main street of that 
town there would be more closed stores 
than open stores, and there would be 
great economic hardship in the town. 
My guess is that in such circumstances, 
the people of the town would be de- 
lighted to pay the taxes, if only the base 
were reopened. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No doubt. 

Mr. MUNDT. As to such communi- 
ties, I think only the study provisions 
of the pending bill would apply. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But such 
communities would not, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, receive such financial 
assistance, although communities in 
which such bases continued to operate 
would receive the payments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the bill, the 
taxing authority in the parish or the 
community or the county would be able 
to appear before the Federal Board and 
show that in that community there was 
a Federal installation which resulted in 
certain costs to the local government, in 
order for it to provide the public serv- 
ices the Federal installation required. 
Then it would be able to ask the Board 
to decide that, in view of the presence 
of the Federal installation, a payment in 
lieu of taxes should be made to that 
community. At least, the taxing 
authority would have the right to ask 
the Board to provide redress for its 
grievance; in other words, the com- 
munity could ask for a payment in lieu 
of taxes. 

But in the present situation no such 
right exists. 

Furthermore, the bill would permit 
the Board to make a thorough study of 
such situations, which are encountered 
by many communities. In many com- 
munities, air bases, Army camps, and 
military installations for both produc- 
tion and for recruiting are being closed. 
This bill will be the first means of hav- 
ing a really conscientious and intelli- 
gent and thorcugh review made of what 
should be the Federal policy—first, as 
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to individual cases, and, second, as to 
the general field. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me point out that 
if the pending bill is enacted, such 
Louisiana communities weuld have to 
pay their proportionate share of new 
taxes to help communities which would 
directly benefit by means of the cash 
payments which would be provided un- 
der the provisions of the bill, while the 
Board was studying the question of 
what program should be applied to 
those Louisiana communities. 

My amendment calls for the making 
of the study by June 30 of next year; 
and that study would be made of the 
very problem the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has mentioned. 

But under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill, such communities would only 
have the benefit of a study, whereas the 
more fortunate communities—those in 
which the Federal installations con- 
tinued to be operated—would be able 
to receive payments in lieu of taxes, 
subject only to the cutoff date of June 
30, 1950. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the bill 
proceeds on the assumption that new 
Federal facilities, which bring in large 
payrolls, will cause great hardships. 
Actually, I find that, in general, such 
communities are very fortunate, and in 
many cases the Federal installations 
bring to those communities more bene- 
fits than the ones which would come 
from what we regard as industrial areas. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But, by con- 
trast, the communities in which Federal 
installations have been closed have been 
practically destroyed, insofar as new 
business is concerned; yet they would 
have made large investments in order to 
provide the necessary facilities in con- 
nection with the Federal installations. 
The real hardships come—in short—on 
the communities in which the Federal 
installations have been closed, not on 
the communities in which new Federal 
installations have been developed and 
are in operation. 

Mr, MUNDT. Let me point out that 
the reason why I am waging this rather 
lonely contest—and of course it is dif- 
ficult to recruit a large army to shoot 
Santa Claus—is that I recognize that 
many real problems in this area are in- 
volved. Iam primarily motivated by the 
realization that, under the pending bill, 
this problem would begin to be dealt 
with on the basis of a double standard, 
under which some communities would 
receive cash payments; but other com- 
munities would only be subject to the 
making of additional studies; and a third 
group would be subjected to whatever in- 
terpretations a Board—not yet chosen— 
might make. Of course, none of us can 
predict what those interpretations might 
be. Such a measure would be far less 
satisfactory than one which would result 
in the establishment of a board of fiscal 
experts—as I suggest—under a mandate 
to report to Congress its proposals for 
meeting these problems, and to do so by 
next June, so the Congress could pass 
on the problem at that session, and could 
bring about the enactment of a really 
effective piece of legislation fair alike to 
all concerned. 
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So far as timing is concerned, certainly 
the proper time to solve the problem is 
before the payments begin; the time to 
perfect the proposed legislation is be- 
fore it is passed and placed in operation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that as 
regards the installations to which the 
Senator from Louisiana has referred, no 
cutoff date will be applied, for they are 
in category 1 or category 2 of the bill. 
The cutoff date will be applied only to 
factories, or other industrial or commer- 
cial-type properties built by the Federal 
Government, and not now subject to 
payments in lieu of taxes. The only 
purpose of the provision for the cutoff 
date of June 30, 1950—and of course any 
cutoff date can be provided, as Congress 
may decide—is to save money for the 
Federal Treasury. June 30, 1950, marked 
the beginning of large-scale acquisition 
of industrial or commercial-type prop- 
erty by the Federal Government at the 
beginning of the Korean war. But if the 
Congress so prefers, a date in 1900, or 
even a date in 1800, could be used. My 
only purpose in preferring the date set 
forth in the bill is to save the Federal 
Government a great deal of money. The 
use of an earlier cutoff date would cost 
the Government a great deal more 
money. 

Category 3 relates to commercial and 
industrial facilities, not to what we refer 
to as air bases, military installations, 
training schools, or the host of other ac- 
tivities, including navy yards, and so 
forth. 

For instance, the Federal Government 
built the Twin Cities Arsenal, at Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns the property, and builds 
the facilities, and then leases them to 
private concerns, they would be subject 
to payments in lieu of taxes if the tax- 
ing authority is able to prove its case. 
That is the difference. 

But in Minnesota there is also Fort 
Snelling, located on a piece of real prop- 
erty which would not be affected in any 
way by the cutoff date provided in this 
measure. The taxing authority would 
not be able to make its application in re- 
gard to Fort Snelling, which was estab- 
lished in 1821, or to request payments in 
lieu of taxes, except if a special assess- 
ment is involved. 

The only difference between the posi- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota 
and my position relates to the limited 
payment provisions. The study portions 
of the bill and the commission which 
will make the studies are the same. In 
those respects, the pending bill and the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota are practically identical. 

In fact, we took the suggestions of 
the Senator from South Dakota with re- 
spect to the study and investigatory 
powers of the Board. The Senator from 
South Dakota wants the Board to re- 
port back in 1 year. The Senator from 
Minnesota and the committee say it 
should be done within 2 years. We say 
it shall report twice a year to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress with respect to 
the progress of the Board. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Also the proposal of 
the Senator from South Dakota does 
not provide for any payments during 
that period. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The difference is 
that, during the 2-year study period, 
the pending bill also gives the Board 
some experience in dealing with the 
practical situation of making payments 
in lieu of taxes on limited categories, 
which was a recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1956. 

Mr. MUNDT. Since withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended it in 1956. 

Mr. MUNDT. It has been since with- 
drawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Bureau of the 
Budget, with Mr. Stans, says there are 
some court cases which alter the situa- 
tion—which is not the fact. The Su- 
preme Court case involving the Michi- 
gan statute merely held that where a 
State statute requires payments of a 
use tax by a lessee or contractor or per- 
mittee, the Federal Government shall 
pay them; that it is a private operation. 
That simply means that the Federal 
Government, in its lease arrangement, 
will add that much more to the rent it 
charges the contractor, and it will 
merely turn that back. 

With respect to the study sections of 
the two proposals, they are practically 
identical. The difference between the 
two versions is that in the 2-year period 
the Senator from Minnesota and the 
majority of the committee say this five- 
man Board, with very severe limitation 
as to its jurisdiction, will be able to make 
token payments if the taxing authority 
of a State or local community can prove 
its case, within the limitations, under 
the proposed statute. 

For example, if a taxing authority can 
prove that a hardware store is being 
charged $200 as its assessment for a new 
street, water system, or sewage plant, and 
there happens to be alongside of the 
store a Federal building that is not pay- 
ing any assessment, that Federal build- 
ing will be assessed for that special 
assessment on the same basis as the 
hardware store, on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

We are going to get some experience in 
that field. The tax is levied in certain 
categories. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion handles the situation under a special 
law. The General Services Administra- 
tion already does it under a special law 
on some types of property. The TVA al- 
ready does it under a special law. But 
let us say there is a commercial building 
and a Federal court building in a certain 
town and a new street is being put in, not 
just in front of the Federal building, but 
on either side of it, for a mile. The Fed- 
eral building pays nothing. All the mer- 
chants on the street pay for the section 
in front of them. Under the pending bill, 
the taxing authority can go before the 
board and claim from the Federal Gov- 
ernment its share of the special assess- 
ment. 

In the second place, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment leases property to a taxable per- 
son the taxing authorities may make 
claims for the amount of tax which would 
be payable if such property were owned 
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by a taxable person. Also, the bill pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall 
be liable, if the taxing authority can 
make its case, for payment in lieu of 
taxes on the Federal commercial and in- 
dustrial properties acquired after June 
30, 1950. 

The argument made against this pro- 
posal is that 1950 is a bad cutoff year. 
Any year is a bad cutoff year. We could 
go back to 1900, and the argument could 
be made that buildings were in existence 
before that year. The point is that we 
have to start somewhere. The commit- 
tee does not say the bill is perfect. It is 
an experiment. 

Congress can stop the operation of this 
law the first year. Agencies would have 
to come before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and show the amounts that 
would be required to make these pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. President, this is not an unusual 
procedure. The Federal Court of Claims 
levies on people of the United States for 
claims. What we are trying to do is get 
both a study and a decision. This is not 
the greatest issue before the country, but 
many local governments are facing hard- 
ships in obtaining revenues. This bill 
provides for a complete, comprehensive 
study and report, due in not more than 2 
years. 

The bill, as reported from the commit- 
tee, provides that the General Account- 
ing Office shall review every single pay- 
ment. The bill as reported by the com- 
mittee provides for judicial review. The 
majority of the committee wanted that 
review available. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota favor that provision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota voted against it, but I am 
chairman of a subcommittee, and I am 
here defending the bill as reported by the 
committee. I have taken the bill re- 
ported from the committee as is, and I 
am responsible for it. That is the way we 
legislate here. 

I say we need this experience. We 
have had 20 years of study. We have had 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations study the matter. The Bureau 
of the Budget worked with me and other 
Senators for many weeks and months on 
the proposal now before the Senate, 
which is practically identical with the 
Bureau of the Budget proposal of 1956, 
and which was worked out by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. We 
now come before the Senate asking for 
some results. 

I must say it appears to me that Con- 
gress is not going to lose control of the 
matter. In the first place, all Congress 
would have to do would be to repeal the 
law. In the second place, money must be 
appropriated, and Congress does not 
have to appropriate it if it does not 
think the board is doing its job. In the 
third place, the board must report to the 
Congress and the President twice a year. 
I think we have provided for a good 
check over the board. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall yield in just a 
moment. I wish to reply to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. President, the legislation will not 
expire in 2 years. The measure is a 
5-year bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the report 
must be made within 2 years. 

Mr. MUNDT. The study report must 
be made in 2 years, but the payments 
go on for 5 years. It is a 5-year pay- 
ment authorization, and a 2-year study 
authorization, as against a 1-year study 
authorization and a no-payment pro- 
posal made by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The Senator from Minnesota has said 
these are token payments. He has said 
that the payments to be made in those 
2 years are token payments. If these 
are to be called token payments, I say 
they are going to be the biggest token 
the eye of man has ever looked at since 
the King of Egypt looked at the pyra- 
mids and said, “What a wonderful token 
the people have given me.” 

There is no limitation on amount. 
It is a question of the dexterity and the 
energy displayed by the local groups 
making their representations in this 
area on the three bases properly defined 
by the Senator from Minnesota, and 
those that happen to have, luckily, a 
calendar date which is of significance 
to them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I shall yield as 
soon as I finish my comment in reply to 
what was said by the Senator from 
Minnesota. I shall yield first to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The Senator from Minnesota has said 
there is a check on this program. It 
does not go back to the Appropriations 
Committees or to the Congress. I am 
talking about the money. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Every item must be 
budgeted, and all the agencies must ap- 
pear before the Committee on Appropri- 
ations with a budget request. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us see how it 
operates. 

I read from page 37 of the bill, sub- 
section (e). 

(e) Upon the certification by the Board 
to any Federal agency of any final order 
of the Board awarding to any tax authority 
any payment under this Act with respect to 
any Federal property controlled by such 
agency, such agency shall pay to such tax 
authority the amount specified in such 
order. 


True, the Congress can come along 
and abolish the agency; but the agency 
just lives within the law. The law tells 
the agency to do that. The law pro- 
vides for the establishment of the Board. 
Is there any Member of Congress who 
is going to cut off the head of any 
agency which just does that which Con- 
gress says is established by the law? 
There is no screen, no veto, and no modi- 
fication. Congress will have no control. 
The payment will be made by authority 
of law. 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is a question 
which I was going to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota to 
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answer, as to exactly how this would 
work. I should like to know whether 
the money to be appropriated would be 
predicated upon claims to be decided, or 
whether the money would be appropri- 
ated according to claims already de- 
cided. I would understand there would 
be an obligation on the part of the Con- 
gress, inasmuch as the Congress passes 
the laws, to honor the claims once the 
Board decided them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. At the same time the item is 
budgeted and the Appropriation Com- 
mittee would be entitled to review the 
entire matter. It is exactly like a Court 
of Claims appropriation. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Court of 
Claims places a claim before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not questioning 
the procedure at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is shown on 
page 41, in section 12, under “Appropria- 
tions.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I now 
yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested in the argument of the Senator 
from South Dakota to the effect that the 
sky is the limit on the expenditures the 
bill would permit. 

I wonder if the Senator places any re- 
liance at all on the estimates made by 
the Bureau of the Budget, which are 
shown at page 23 of the committee re- 
port? It is there stated that the pay- 
ments for special assessments would 
probably range between $200,000 and 
$300,000 a year; that the payments for 
property in the custody of private per- 
sons under lease, contract, or permit 
might amount to several million dollars 
a year; and that the payments on com- 
mercial or industrial property might run 
between $10 million and $20 million 
annually. 

I realize it is stated later that these 
figures are more in the nature of a guess 
than a reliable estimate, but do those fig- 
ures not give to the Senate some general 
idea as to how much the bill would cost? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it depends a 
little bit upon how one defines the word 
“general.” The guess is stated. It is 
stated frankly as a guess. 

We can be pretty accurate on the 
small, token aspects of the bill, the pay- 
ments for gutters and sewers, and so 
forth. As to the rest of it, nobody knows 
where it will lead. 

I have seen estimates and have dis- 
cussed estimates as high as $330 million 
for the first year. Some are even higher. 
I certainly do not toss that figure out as 
anything other than a guess. 

Mr. CLARK. Even if the guess or the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Budget 
were doubled, the annual cost of the bill 
would not exceed $50 million, would it? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. If the costs were 
doubled it could exceed that figure. 
However, the figure could be quadrupled, 
or could be multiplied tenfold. How can 
anybody guess—the Bureau of the Budg- 
et or anyone else—what will be the 
thinking of the men whose decisions are 
to be final, or what will be the energy 
and the activity of the communities and 
the individuals who seek to benefit? 
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I should like to finish out the discus- 
sion of the appropriation part of the 
measure, if I may. This should be in 
the REcorD. 

On page 41 we find section 12 of the 
bill. Let us see how completely the Ap- 
propriations Committee is excluded, the 
Constitution of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding, from having 
any control over what is done with the 
taxpayers’ money: 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Board, and to each 
Federal agency controlling any Federal prop- 
erty, such sums as may be required for the 
discharge of its duties and obligations under 
this Act. Any sum determined by the Board 
to be payable under section 8 of this Act 
by any Federal agency shall be considered 
to be a necessary expense of such agency. 


I can well imagine a situation which 
would arise when some community made 
its case and the Board gave an award, 
when there was insistence upon a pay- 
ment from the agency. The iegitimate 
and normal operations of the agency 
would have to be slowed down to half 
gear, or the agency would have to come 
to the Congress with a supplemental ap- 
propriation request, because, as I envi- 
sion the language, it puts a first claim 
on the agency for first use of money 
which happens to be available for general 
purposes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yielc to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to direct 
a question to the chairman of the sub- 
committee and to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is all right with 
me, if it is all right with the Senator 
from Minnesota. We are proceeding on 
an informal basis, trying to get the fects. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I invite attention to 
category 1, page 20 of the bill. The 
language deals with special assessments 
levied to finance local public improve- 
ments. 

Local governments of Ohio finance 
some of their public improvements 
through general taxation. There are 
local governments in other States which 
finance certain public improvements, 
such as water distribution plants and 
sewage disposal plants, through special 
assessments. 

My question is this: Is it not a fact 
that under the language contained in 
category 1 those States which finance 
through special assessments will receive 
the benefit of this provision and those 
States which finance through general 
taxation will not receive the benefits 
of it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
like to have me answer the question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio, the language is quite 
specific. One of the reasons why the 
language is specific is the desire to limit 
the initial effect of the bill and to hold 
down the cost, while we get some ex- 
perience. 

The language relates to special assess- 
ments; there is no doubt about it. It is 
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also stated that the whole subject shall 
be studied. It is entirely probable that 
we may, after a year, or 6 months—and 
not later than 2 years—have a recom- 
mendation to curtail the authority or to 
broaden it. We wished to get the pro- 
gram started. There is categorical evi- 
dence throughout the United States that 
the communities, the cities, the towns 
and villages have suffered because of 
Federal installations where no special 
assessments are being paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. Because of the evi- 
dence, we tried to remedy the situation. 
We do not seek to take care of every- 
thing. Social security does not cover 
everybody, but we do not stop the pro- 
gram because of that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not an answer 
to my question, I respectfully say to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

My question is, the State which fi- 
nances through special assessments will 
receive the benefit of this provision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And a State such as 
Ohio which finances through taxation 
will not receive the benefit of the pro- 
vision. If that is a fact, then the pro- 
posal will not operate uniformly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I am trying 
to say to the Senator is that this is an 
initial attempt to try to find out how 
we can best provide for payments in lieu 
of taxes. We have limited it to the one 
category, to special assessments. Every 
State has special assessments. Whether 
all States finance all of their projects 
with special assessments I do not know, 
but I do know, I will say to the Senator, 
as a result of the work of the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Commission, that 
every State has special assessments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is true. I know 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, what 
we are seeking to do is to take care of 
one area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iryield further. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us assume that 
there is a city which is urging the con- 
struction of a Federal post office build- 
ing, and that the Representatives and 
Senators from the State desire to have 
the post office building. Would the bill, 
in effect, provide that for the building 
there would have to be payment of an 
amount equal to taxes which would have 
been imposed generally, such as to fi- 
nance a water system? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would say “yes” to 
that question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If that is so, we have 
a paradoxical situation of people beg- 
ging for an improvement and then say- 
ing, “You have to pay the taxes to put 
in the improvement.” 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. The Senator is anticipating the 
fifth point which I will make against the 
adoption of S. 910 today and in favor 
of my substitute proposal, which pro- 
vides for a careful study, which will pro- 
vide us with indisputable answers to all 
the imponderables and questions which 
have been mentioned. 

So far as the Senator’s question is 
concerned, the answer has to be “yes.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. The reason the answer 
has to be “yes” is that if a special 
assessment is levied upon some real 
property situated in an urban or subur- 
ban area, and I think Cleveland, Ohio, 
would come under that classification, 
after the effective date of the act, if the 
bill is passed—and I would assume it 
would be after the effective date of the 
act—to defray the cost of public im- 
provements, the Federal Government 
would have to pay its share. 

I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. It is exactly as if the Senator 
were building a new house under an 
FHA mortgage guarantee. The streets 
must be put in. As a homeowner, the 
Senator would have to pay the special 
assessements. I have been doing that in 
Montgomery County. 

If we build a new post Office building, 
I assume there is some mail which must 
be delivered. I assume it would be a 
required public service. I assume it 
would not be simply some “boondoggling 
project” of the administration, to see if 
it could make somebody happy. I as- 
sume that the Congress is sufficiently re- 
sponsible so that when it authorizes the 
construction of a Federal building it will 
be able to justify it to the people of the 
community. 

Why should the Federal Government 
put up a building where there is a re- 
quirement of streets, water, and sewage 
and not have to pay its share of the ex- 
pense? What is so sacrosanct about the 
Federal Government in that instance? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has an- 
swered a part of my question. The sec- 
ond part is this: If the public improve- 
ment, be it a sewage disposal plant or 
a water distribution system, is to be con- 
structed out of general taxes, will the 
city be entitled to reimbursement? I 
put the question to both the Senator 
from North Dakota and the Senator 
from Minnesota. We agree on the 
assessment. 

Mr. MUNDT. We agree on the 
assessment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where in the pro- 
posed legislation are those cities to be 
paid for projects constructed out of their 
own taxes? 

Mr. MUNDT. 
would be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My understanding 
is that the language of the bill does not 
specifically say they would be, but the 
language of the proposed legislation is 
such that the community would have a 
better break if the legislation were en- 
acted than it has today, because the tax- 
ing authority can go to the Federal Board 
and say, “We believe we are being dis- 
criminated against. There is a situation 
in Ohio in which there are general taxes 
rather than special assessments. We 
would like to have favorable considera- 
tion.” 

At least a hearing is available under 
the proposed legislation, and it is not a 
hearing before someone who wants to 
send someone to college or enroll him 
in a study course. The hearing would 
be before someone who could give relief 
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or make recommendations to the Con- 
gress or to the President. 

Mr.MUNDT. I should like to add that 
while a State may get a better break 
under the proposed legislation of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] than if nothing were done, a 
State would get an infinitely better break 
under my proposal than it would get 
under either the status quo or under the 
measure proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota, and I shall explain why. 

Under my proposal the situation I 
have described, about which we are in 
agreement, and which is not included 
in the bill, would be studied under his 
bill or studied under my amendment; 
and under my bill if the study revealed 
an answer which was unsatisfactory, 
Congress could still write the legislation 
and make the corrections. Under the 
proposal of the Senator from Minnesota 
whether the Board say yes or no, the 
findings of the Board are final insofar as 
the application of the city is concerned, 
and even Congress cannot stop it. Even 
the President would be powerless. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If what has been said 
is true, the Board, without any legal jus- 
tification, might say to an applying com- 
mittee, “We will give you money even 
though the law makes no specific provi- 
sion for it.” I do not believe that can be 
done, but if it can be done, it ought not 
to be done. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree, because that is 
going back to government by men in- 
stead of government by law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a request for a 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield, and will listen 
to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest, in the light of some earlier con- 
sideration, a unanimous-consent agree- 
men’ by which the time on each side for 
consideration of the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota I[Mr. 
MunpT] would be limited to 10 minutes 
on each side. 

Mr. MUNDT. I did not quite under- 
stand the Senator’s request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. I have some questions to ask, and 
I have not had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. President, may I have permission 
to address a question to both the Senator 
from North Dakota and the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is not ask- 
ing me to yield the floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam not. 

Mr. President, I note in connection 
with the power to levy non-Federal taxes 
that under subsection 3, line 3, on page 
21 of the bill, taxes may be levied— 

(3) taxes upon Federal real property ac- 
quired after June 30, 1950, which is in the 
custody or control of any Federal agency for 
industrial or commercial use. 


I note also that in the definitions of 
“industrial or commercial use” which are 
found on page 23, there are quite a num- 
ber of classifications. We find one in 
line 15: “the generation of electrical 
energy.” DolIcorrectly understand that 
under the proposed legislation, provided 
a big power dam is constructed on prop- 
erty acquired after the cutoff date in 
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1950, the Federal Government could be 
taxed by the State and the local units of 
government which have jurisdiction at 
that place for the value of the power- 
plant which was paid for entirely by 
Federal funds? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very happy the 
Senator asked that question, because this 
is something which has crept into the bill 
in the last 4 years, with respect to which 
the history is not very clear. I believe it 
should be discussed on the floor today. 
I hope the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrREyY] will give us his version, be- 
cause I suspect if it means what it could 
mean, that the State of South Dakota 
would be permitted to tax these multi- 
million dollar reservoirs and generating 
plants and collect taxes for the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of inundated 
acres. If so, perhaps the Senator from 
South Dakota would then have to quickly 
vacate his position in opposition and join 
the 35 Senators who have cosponsored 
the proposed legislation, because this 
could then become the greatest bonanza 
ever for South Dakota that anyone could 
envision. 

However, I cannot believe that is the 
intent of the bill, because it seems to me 
this would run the cost into such astro- 
nomical proportions that while South 
Dakotans might have a temporary car- 
nival of joy about the fact that Uncle 
Sam would support their State in toto. 
it would not last long because it would 
bankrupt the Treasury and we would all 
be broke together. 

However, I should like to have the pro- 
ponents of the bill explain how they in- 
terpret this language which has crept 
into the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Does the Senator feel 
this would be a bonanza for a relatively 
flat State, such as I represent, in part, 
which has no facilities for the generation 
of hydroelectric power? 

Mr. MUNDT. No, I believe this bill 
would be a bonanza for the State of 
Florida, because it is an old-established 
State which has some of the long-estab- 
lished installations because climate and 
natural attraction have taken them down 
there. There are many important tax- 
payers in Florida who would have tre- 
mendous taxes to pay for payments in 
lieu of taxes to people living in other 
areas of the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To make the matter 
clear, is it the Senator’s opinion in the 
case of dams, meaning the structure, 
meaning the power plant, meaning the 
overflowed area which is covered by the 
lake that have been acquired since the 
cutoff date of 1950, paid for entirely by 
the Federal Government, perhaps at the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, that the local units of Govern- 
ment affected there and the State in 
which those properties are located could 
under the provisions of this proposed 
legislation which I have cited have the 
right to be paid taxes notwithstanding 
the fact that they are the principal re- 
cipients of the undoubted benefits com- 
ing out of those improvements in the 
way of smaller power rates and also de- 
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velopments which have come to their 
areas because of the location of those 
great power installations there? 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to have 
the chairman of the subcommittee ex- 
press himself on that question, but it 
seems to me, as we read the language, 
assuming it comes within the right cal- 
endar year, that that seems to be im- 
plied. It conceivably could shoulder off 
on Uncle Sam the whole tax burden of 
some of the States of our Union which 
have tremendous hydroelectric installa- 
tions provided other legislation does not 
touch them and if they were authorized 
after 1950. I cannot conceive that is 
the intent, but I would be happy to have 
the intent described in terms of what 
the subcommittee chairman had in 
mind, because it does seem to me some 
startling and speculative possibilities are 
raised by this new provision in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One more question 
and I shall be through, and, if I may 
secure consent, I should like to address 
the same questions to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. Is there any other need, in the 
Senator’s opinion, for the provision of 
this bill specifically excluding the power 
installations in the TVA other than the 
fact that these installations were other- 
wise included, provided the particular 
property had been acquired after 1950? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think what the Sen- 
ator says strengthens the sinews of his 
argument, for taking the two together, 
we must necessarily arrive at the con- 
clusion that there is in contemplation 
some kind of fee or some kind of tax to 
be paid for through the generation of 
electric power. However, it is a rather 
ambiguous term. The provision could 
have been stated much more meticu- 
lously and precisely. I do not know 
whether by that language is meant all 
the inundated acres. I do not know 
whether by that language is meant 
the original tax base. I do not know 
whether it means the great structure 
which holds back the reservoir or 
whether it is stated in terms of the 
value which is set on the generation of 
power. Nor do I know which reservoirs 
and which hydroelectric projects would 
be included in—if any—and which 
would be included out. This is one 
more reason such a high level Commis- 
mission as my amendmen’ provides is 
needed to make recommendations which 
we all can understand. 

However, if the Senator from Florida 
is going to ask the same questions of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, perhaps 
the chairman will be able to throw some 
additional light on this confusing but 
highly important subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
kindness and cooperation of the Senator 
from South Dakota. If I may, I should 
like to address the same questions to the 
Senator from Minnesota. I should like 
to ask unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr.MUNDT. Iyield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the questions, which have to 
do with whether, under the bill as 
drafted, improvements constructed with 
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Federal money for the purpose of gen- 
erating electrical energy—‘“generation of 
electrical energy” are the words used in 
the bill—would be the subject for the 
making of claims and making of pay- 
ments of Federal money to State and 
local governments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
Senator is referring to lines 12 through 
25 on page 23 of the bill, in subsection 
(L). 

Mr. HOLLAND. Subsection (L), and 
particularly—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Item 2 in subsec- 
tion (L). 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; item 2 in that 
subsection; and in relation to category 
3 found on lines 3, 4, and 5 of page 21. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The items in lines 
12 through 25 on page 23 of the bill, de- 
fining industrial and commercial use 
when used in connection with the gen- 
eration of electrical energy, are to be in- 
terpreted as follows: 

With the exception of these generat- 
ing facilities which are already covered 
by Federal law, such as in the case of 
TVA and Grand Coulee and others, 
which are already provided for in terms 
of earned revenue or payments in lieu of 
taxes, the language in the bill to which 
I have referred will apply to other fa- 
cilities. 

For example, if a Federal generating 
plant were constructed today for some 
commercial-type installation it would be 
within the meaning of this bill, if the 
Board, after hearing the taxing author- 
ity, agreed that this was a commercial 
and industrial property. 

In other words, if there is a Federal 
electrical generation facility which is 
engaged in a commercial or industrial 
activity, and which is not covered by an- 
other statute—and most of them are— 
then the Board, after listening to the 
plea of the local taxing authority, would 
be permitted to grant payment in lieu 
of taxes, provided the property was ac- 
quired by the Federal agency after June 
30, 1950. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator this further 
question. Is it not true that most of 
the great installations which we have 
created by Federal investment for the 
purpose of producing electrical energy 
produce it for industrial and commercial 
use, as defined in the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, that is the 
fact, but most of them are already cov- 
ered by existing statutes. TVA is ex- 
empted because it is covered by a gen- 
erous payment in lieu of taxes law. If 
my memory serves me correctly, Grand 
Coulee is likewise exempted for the 
same reason. 

However, in case there is, after 1950 
a new facility which is not covered by 
special legislation, the Board, upon hear- 
ing the plea of the local taxing author- 
ity, could grant payment in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota one 
more question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Why, if it was neces- 
sary specifically to exempt TVA, was it 
not equally necessary to exempt the 
other large installations of the Federal 
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Government which have been created for 
the production of electrical energy for 
industrial and commercial use, of which 
we have many dozens in the country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not think it 
was necessary to give a specific exemption 
to TVA, because it was already covered 
by special statute. However, TVA wanted 
to be absolutely sure that there was no 
misunderstanding about it. Therefore, 
the exemption was taken care of in this 
way. However, every one of the large 
major generating facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government is covered by a special 
statute dealing with profits from the in- 
stallation going into the Federal Treas- 
ury and payments in lieu of taxes. That 
is also true of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. There are some 55 special stat- 
utes relating to payments in lieu of taxes 
and shared revenues. 

However, where certain other cases are 
not covered, we are ‘ying to grant equal- 
ity of treatment in those instances. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. There is one more 
general question which I should like to 
ask him. 

Some States, of which one is my State 
of Florida, have no property tax for 
State purposes. How would it be fair for 
the people of my State, through their 
appropriate contribution to Federal tax 
money, to pay anything to States in ad 
valorem taxes on property, when the 
people of my State cannot get back a 
single dime, because our constitution 
prohibits levying taxes on property for 
State use? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator will 
surely agree that the counties and cities 
and towns practically live off property 
taxes. It is to them that special consid- 
eration is being given under the proposed 
legislation. This is a local government 
bill. 

If, for example, a State has a special 
assessment, then it would be included. 
Of course, a special assessment is gener- 
ally made on the basis of a local govern- 
ment. On the other part, on real prop- 
erty, the Senator would be correct. 
Where the total tax in a particular area 
includes the State property tax and the 
local tax, if a State did not have that 
property tax, it would not share in that 
benefit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota permit me to make a 
brief statement? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ishould like to make 
a brief statement without his losing his 
right to the floor. 

Mr.MUNDT. Iyield, with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida, when he was serving as Gov- 
ernor of his State, served on a committee 
which appeared before Congress, in an 
effort to get something done in this field 
for the benefit of States which were, we 
felt, being improperly deprived of the 
taxing power by reason of an unduly 
great spread of the Federal Government 
in its property holdings. There was 
nothing even remotely suggested in that 
effort at that time to bring such discrim- 
ination as is suggested here into the 
picture. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish tocorrect a 
statement. The Senator is very courte- 
ous in yielding to me at this point. The 
bill is limited entirely to local govern- 
ments making application for relief for 
payments in lieu of taxes. The Senator 
will note that at page 20 of the bill, in 
line 6, the words “exemption of Federal 
real property from taxation by local gov- 
ernments.” In line 17 there appear the 
words, “Federal contributions to local 
governments in lieu of the payment.” 

Then the bill sets out three categories 
in which payments will be made. It re- 
lates to applications of local govern- 
ments. I thought I should correct that 
point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
It seems to me that the Senator from 
South Dakota is correct in his position 
that not sufficient study has been given 
to this subject to start with a program 
which is on its face not fair as between 
all the areas in this Nation. 

Believing that, of course, I cannot vote 
for the bill. I regret that that is the 
case, because I think this is a subject 
matter which requires corrective action. 
I hope that at the very least a measure 
may come from Congress which will in- 
stitute a study of sufficient duration and 
will be headed by persons of sufficient 
experience and representative quality 
and dignity to propose a program which 
will better appeal to the conscience of 
the Senate than does the program now 
presented, at least so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ex- 
press appreciation to the Senator from 
Florida. He has demonstrated his usual 
prudence and careful approach to legis- 
lative matters of this kind. 

I simply wish there were some way 
in which to get the facts before the rest 
of the Members of the Senate, because 
I know Senators well enough to believe 
that they would not try to rewrite U.S. 
fiscal history without any more study 
than has been given to this bill, dealing 
with a matter which is uncertain and is 
filled with imponderables, taking action 
we cannot reverse, once we have set it 
in motion. 

It is manifestly unfair to expect a State 
or city to start receiving payments by 
the Federal Government, on which it, in 
turn, bases its own tax schedules and its 
own budgetary methods, and then try to 
take the money away from the recipients 
after 5 years of benefits from the Federal 
Government. 

The fifth specific reason why I favor 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, besides the necessity for scientific 
study, is that as it is at present written 
the bill provides a bonus to the success- 
ful communities, those which have been 
able to come to Washington and induce 
the Federal officials to place Federal in- 
stallations in their midst. Having gotten 
chambers of commerce to appear, and 
having worked with the Senators and 
Representatives, and having been able to 
demonstrate the merits of the location, 
then, after the honeymoon is over, and 
they have gotten the benefit of the fine, 
new installations and the new employ- 
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ment, they then say, “Would it not be 
fine if we could get the Federal Govern- 
ment to pick up the tax check, too?” 

That is all very well for community A, 
which has succeeded in getting the in- 
stallation. But community B, which 
also came to Washington and also 
wanted an installation, and also talked 
to its Senators and Representatives, lost 
a close decision, because the military 
people said the installation would go to 
community A. They are told, “You did 
not get the installation, the new em- 
ployment, the new taxpayers, but you 
will have to pick up the extra share of 
the tax burden in order to pay the extra 
taxes which the Federal Government 
will pay to community A.” 

It seems to me that if we set in mo- 
tion that kind of program, and are ul- 
timately going to pay the taxes for the 
Federal installations, it will not be pos- 
sible to buy an airplane ticket into Wash- 
ington for 6 months, because every 
chamber of commerce will be coming 
here to get in on the act. They will not 
only have secured a Federal installation, 
but they will be able to have Uncle Sam 
pick up the tax bill and pick up the levies 
and assessments, and have the Federal 
Government pay the tax, while the rest 
of the country suffers. To me, that is 
manifestly unfair. 

I think of a situation in my own State, 
where there are two equally fine com- 
munities, each deserving a Federal 
building—a post office. Only one such 
building is to be built this year, and 
only one community will get it. The 
other will not. 

The community that gets it this year 
will open it with a ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony, while the community which did 
not get the new Federal building this 
year would have to pay the taxes for 
the construction of gutters and pave- 
ments in front of its neighbor’s new 
building, and, while it may continue to 
hope that it will get a Federal building 
next year, it will nevertheless continue 
to suffer. 

I think that when Congress passes 
legislation of this kind, it simply has to 
be equitable all across the board, regard- 
less of date, regardless of type of struc- 
ture, regardless of the size of the city, 
regardless of whether it is a commer- 
cial institution in a big town, or an In- 
dian reservation, or whether it is public 
grazing land, or there is a fee assessed 
for weed eradication along some coun- 
try road. 

I do not believe Congress should arbi- 
trarily try to twist and pervert the tax 
procedures of the Nation, and do further 
injury to the rural people, by putting 
the budget in peril permanently, be- 
cause there will be delegated to the Presi- 
dential Board more powers than either 
of the Committees on Appropriations of 
the House and Senate have under the 
Constitution. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees have their findings subjected, 
and properly so, to the consideration of 
Senators and Representatives, but the 
appropriations made by the Presidential 
Board would be subject to no control 
whatsoever—no check, no correction, no 
surveillance. The Board would simply 
make them, and the country as a whole 
would have to pay the bill. 
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I think the prudent thing for us to 
do, to assure a solution of the prob- 
lems in this field, is to adopt my amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, which 
provides that a careful study shall be 
made, and then set in motion, when we 
do act, legislation which will deal equi- 
tably with all the taxpayers of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHaAvez], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLANp], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FvL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wru1aMs] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNiINGS] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senators 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp and Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator 
from Massachustts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senators from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senators from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. Ranpo.pH], the Senators 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT and Mr. 
McCtettan], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILL1IAMs] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are 
detained on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas. [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 195] 

YEAS—24 
Allott Butler Case, S. Dak. 
Bridges Byrd, Va. Cotton 
Brunsdale Capehart Dirksen 
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Dworshak Holland Robertson 
Fong Lausche Russell 
Goldwater Lusk Stennis 
Hayden Martin Thurmond 
Hickenlooper Mundt Williams, Del. 
NAYS—53 

Aiken Frear McCarthy 
Bartlett Gore Magnuson 
Beall Green Mansfield 
Bennett Gruening Moss 
Bible Hart Muskie 
Bush Hartke Pastore 
Cannon Hill Prouty 
Carlson Hruska Proxmire 
Carroll Humphrey Scott 
Case, N.J. Jackson Smathers 
Church Javits Smith 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Cooper Johnston, 8.C. Symington 
Curtis Keating Talmadge 
Dodd Kefauver Yarborough 
Douglas Kerr Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Kuchel Young, Ohio 
Ervin Long, La. 

NOT VOTING—23 
Anderson Kennedy Murray 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Hawaii O’Mahoney 
Chavez McClellan Randolph 
Eastland McGee Saltonstall 
Ellender McNamara Schoeppel 
Fulbright Monroney Wiley 
Hennings Morse Williams, N.J. 
Jordan Morton 


So Mr. Munpt’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. GRUENING 
moved to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on table was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
support S. 910 and I should like to speak 
briefly about the bill, and then ask a 
question of the Senator in charge of the 
measure concerning the provisions of 
the bill. 

Several counties in Montana have 
within their borders thousands of acres 
of land which were acquired by the 
Federal Government under title II of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
June 16, 1933. These lands are under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior, to be administered for the 
benefit of various Indian tribes or groups. 

These lands are, of course, not on the 
tax rolls. Hearings have been held by 
the Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
on legislation which provides that these 
Bankhead-Jones lands be held in trust 
for the Indians in the area and become 
part of their reservations. 

Three Montana Indian reservations 
are involved—the Blackfeet, Fort Bel- 
knap, and Fort Peck. More than 85,000 
acres of land are in the Roosevelt County 
area, and are now being administered 
for the benefit of the Fort Peck Tribe. 
County and school officials in Roosevelt 
County and the Montana Association of 
County Commissioners have called at- 
tention to the hardship on local tax- 
payers because so much of the land 
within counties affected is not on the tax 
rolls. 

As I read S. 910 and the Government 
Operations Committee report on the bill, 
Report No. 869, this legislation will 
provide for investigation of the tax in- 
justice to which I have referred, testi- 
mony from local officials, and a report 
to Congress within 2 years of the date 
of enactment. This comprehensive re- 
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port will embody results of the study 
and be accompanied by appropriate 
proposed legislation. 

My impression of the bill’s intent fol- 
lows from this excerpt from the commit- 
tee report, appearing on pages 1 and 2: 

To aid the Congress in determining whether 
additional permanent legislation of this kind 
is required, the bill also provides that the 
Board shall conduct a comprehensive study 
and make a case-by-case analysis of virtually 
every phase of fiscal and related problems of 
local taxing authorities arising out of Fed- 
eral immunity from local real and personal 
property taxes, including operation of exist- 
ing programs. 

This broad and comprehensive study au- 
thority of the Board is designed to provide, 
for the first time, a forum to which local 
taxing authorities may present their cases, 
regardless of whether or not they may be 
entitled to any payments. It is the purpose 
of these study provisions to enable the Board 
to compile all of the factual information 
needed to enable the Congress to legislate 
effectively in this field and to evolve a uni- 
form program on a national basis which will 
provide local taxing authorities with the 
relief to which they may be entitled without 
unduly burdening the Federal Treasury. 


I would appreciate comment on this 
point from the Senator in charge of the 
bill. I ask my colleague, Is it correct 
that if S. 910 becomes law, the county 
and school officials in Montana, whose 
tax base is small because of the large 
acreages of this type of Bankhead-Jones 
lands in their area, may present their 
cases to the Federal Board, which will 
make a thorough study of these problems, 
and then, within 2 years, make specific 
recommendations to Congress? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
hear the question? Icannot hear a single 
thing the Senator is saying. I would 
like to know what the question was so I 
can understand the answer. May I ask 
the Senator to repeat? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be glad to 
repeat the question. 

I ask the Senator from Minnesota, 
Is it correct that if S. 910 becomes law, 
the county and school officials in Mon- 
tana, whose tax base is small because of 
the large acreages of this type of Bank- 
head-Jones lands in that area, may 
present their cases to the Federal Board, 
which will make a thorough study of 
these problems, and then within 2 years, 
make specific recommendations to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The answer is 
“Tes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
a statement by my distinguished senior 
colleague from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MuRRAY ON S. 910— 
PAYMENTS TO THE STATES IN LIEU OF 
TAXES 
I wish to concur in the remarks made by 

my distinguished colleague, Senator MIKE 

MANSFIELD, in expressing support of S. 910, a 

bill which authorizes Federal payments to the 

States in lieu of taxes. This legislation is of 

particular interest to States like Montana 

with large Federal property holdings. 

Perhaps one of the most controversial 
issues that exists in Federal-State relations 
is Federal immunity from local real and per- 
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sonal property taxes and the operation of 
existing programs. This is es im- 
portant at at this time when many of our 
States are finding it difficult to finance their 
own operations and services from State and 
local taxes, 

The Federal Government is cast in a role 
somewhat like a monster as depriving States 
of taxes which are justly due them. The 

ons of this bill will establish a bureau 
which will get to the heart of this problem 
and set up a criteria to judge whether the 
Federal Government is obligated to make 

nts to the States in lieu of taxes. If 
this legislation is enacted into law I am 
confident that it will go far in harmonizing 
the relationship that exists between the 
Federal Government here in Washington and 
the State, county, and local ruling bodies. 

On the basis of my study of this proposal 
this does appear to be a good bill. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, on page 20, line 19, following the 
word “assessments,” to add the words 
“and taxes.” 

With my amendment the language 
would provide that special payments in 
lieu of taxes may be made both in cases 
of assessments and taxes. 

What I wish to point out is that, under 
the present provisions of this section, the 
benefits will vest in those States where 
public improvements are made through 
the laying of special assessments. In 
those States where public improvements 
are made through general taxes, the 
benefits will not vest. 

I think there ought to be uniform 
operation of this provision. If a bridge, 
sewage disposal plant, or water distribu- 
tion system is built through special 
assessments, under the proposed law 
those areas will receive the benefits; but 
if such projects are constructed through 
general taxes, the benefits will not be re- 
ceived. I think the provision as now 
written is discriminatory. 

I ask Senators to search their minds 
and decide whether in their States pub- 
lic improvements are made through 
general taxes. In Ohio that is done. 
Under the language proposed in the bill, 
Ohio would receive no benefits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Ohio has made a 
very valid case, in reference to his State 
in particular. I regret that this matter 
was not carefully considered with refer- 
ence to the State of Ohio. Perhaps 
some other States may be in the same 
predicament. As the Senator in charge 
of the bill, I support the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio and hope it may 
be adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to take any time opposing this 
particular amendment, because if we 
are going to engage in this kind of fiscal 
irresponsibility, certainly the equity of 
the position of the Senator from Ohio 
is evident. If we are going to start in on 
a@ career of transferring to the Federal 
Government the obligation of unesti- 
mated and unpredictable payments in 
lieu of taxes, it is certainly manifestly 
unfair to discriminate. 

I simply take the floor to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee if he can 
give us even a wild guess as to how many 
extra millions of dollars will be added 
to the cost of the taxpayers under the 
bill by the adoption of the amendment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be more than happy to respond. 
This wouki apply in the States where 
there are taxes instead of special as- 
sessments. As I understand, that is the 
purpose of the legislative history with 


regard to the amendment. 
Mr. MUNDT. I understand the pur- 
pose. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It would also give 
equity to those areas where the special 
assessment procedure is not used in local 
government. Therefore, I do not think 
it would cost any more money, because 
the whole purpose of the special assess- 
ment procedure is to take care of the 
type of financing of local improvements 
in local communities we have in mind. 

Mr. MUNDT. It obviously would tost 
more money, because the purpose of the 
Senator’s amendment is to make eligi- 
ble for the payments certain States and 
certain communities which would not 
otherwise be eligible. 

I am seriously concerned about this. 
I am sorry there were so few Senators 
present in the Chamber when we de- 
bated the issues involved. I do not 
want this Congress to be charged with 
being fiscally irresponsible, any more 
than does any other Member of the 
Senate. 

I know that when we start engaging 
in backdoor funding of this kind, with- 
out even a prediction as to what it will 
cost, transferring the power of appro- 
priations to a Presidentially appointed 
board, with no recourse to and no re- 
view by Congress, we are rewriting the 
fiscal history of this country pretty reck- 
lessly in this session of Congress. 

I wish we could have the whole debate 
transferred over until tomorrow, so that 
the Senators who were not present on 
the floor this afternoon could read ex- 
actly what we are being asked to commit 
ourselves to do. My purpose in raising 
the question is to ask if anybody has an 
estimate as to the price tag of this new 
venture. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to my colleague 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In addi- 
tion, it seems to me that what we are 
asked to do is to subordinate the Federal 
Treasury to the whim, the caprice, and 
the attitude of local taxing bodies. The 
local commissioners, council members, 
boards of county commissioners will be 
determining the demand upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury. They will make the 
levies and the assessments which the 
Federal Treasury will be obligated to 
pay. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

I should add one other thing, because 
it has not been stressed. There are 
enough Senators present now to help 
write the course of history. An appro- 
priation is requested to be made entirely 
outside the realm of the Appropriations 
Committee, not to be reviewable by the 
Congress and not to be subject to a 
presidential veto. We are being asked 
to open up a whole new mechanism for 
pouring money out of the public purse, 
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at a time when Senators are traveling 
around the country talking about being 
in favor of economy. 

I do not think this Congress, which is 
ably led and which has had a good record 
up to now, should engage in this kind of 
reckless legislation. At least, we should 
not act until we have had 24 hours to 
study the record and to know what we 
are doing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for the fight he has made today. The 
Senator was not successful, but I will 
say that if this measure is passed the 
people of this country will live to regret 
it, and so will the Members of this body 
who vote for it, because it will be fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senater yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur with the 
views advanced by the Senator from 
South Dakota. I engaged in a discus- 
sion with the Senator this afternoon. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator made a 
valuable contribution. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I feel that this meas- 
ure is generally ill advised. However, if 
it is to be passed, there should not be 
discrimination against those communi- 
ties which make public improvements 
through general taxation in favor of the 
local communities which do so through 
special assessments. 

Mr. MUNDT. I quite agree with the 
Senator. I am not going to oppose the 
Senator’s amendment, because if we are 
going into a new era of ignoring States 
rights, community rights, and taxpayers’ 
rights, and if we are to transfer every- 
thing to a new totalitarian concept of 
government so far as the fiscal relation- 
ships are concerned, everybody should 
get under the tent. It should not be a 
certain select group. I am not going to 
oppose the Senator’s amendment, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I commend the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota for the very val- 
iant fight he is putting up to save the 
fiscal responsibility of this body. I am 
very happy I had the opportunity to vote 
for the Senator’s amendment. I shall 
most certainly vote against passage of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
should like to get the record clear on 
this point. I think the record is not 
clear. 

I think the Appeal Board and the peo- 
ple who are filing applications ought to 
know what they are doing and what they 
can expect to be done. 

This amendment has been offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. I think we have 
to define what it would do. 

In Colorado a special assessment may 
deal with an alley paving district. If I 
correctly understand the amendment of 
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the able Senator from Ohio, the taxes 
would have reference to the alley paving 
district. If there were a curb or a road 
involved, there would be reference to 
that particular area and not to the whole 
program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I can answer the 
question. I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to page 23 of the bill, para- 
graph (k), which reads in part: 

The term “public improvement” means any 
street, road, bridge, sewer, water distribution 
system, drainage project, or other public 
improvement. 


Therefore, if one of those improve- 
ments is made with a special assessment 
and the community is entitled to receive 
the benefits of the law, another com- 
munity should be entitled to receive the 
benefits if it makes an improvement 
through taxation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Ohio in 
that regard 100 percent. That is why I 
thought we ought to make a legislative 
history. There is a broad term, on page 
20, in the language, “to defray the cost 
of local public improvements.” 

What does “local” mean? That word 
is too broad in meaning. That is why 
I think we need to have the record. 

This is a reasonable and sensible pro- 
posal, and we should vote for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of someone who 
is familiar with the provisions of the 
bill. 

I notice that the advisory committee 
which is to be established is to be com- 
posed of 12 members appointed by the 
President, of whom 3 shall be representa- 
tives of State governments and 6 shall 
be officers or employees of Federal agen- 
cies. 

Three members shall be representa- 
tives of tax authorities. What tax au- 
thorities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Local. 

Mr. AIKEN. Local tax authorities? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr AIKEN. The law would apply to 
property acquired after 1950? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Insofar as indus- 
trial or commercial property is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the law apply to 
property acquired prior to 1950? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would permit 
the local taxing authorities to make an 
appeal before the Federal board in re- 
gard to properties other than commer- 
cial and industrial properties. 

Mr. AIKEN. The language is wholly 
permissive, and the board could deter- 
mine whether any contribution should 
be made in lieu of taxes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
except for the special assessments and 
the item we listed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did the authors of the 
bill consider setting up some guidelines 
for the board to use in determining the 
matter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Those are 
very well listed in the policy state- 
ment. The purpose is to avoid demon- 


strable financial hardship upon local 
governments, which the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended. We set up the 
definitions of what we mean by each of 
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the items; such as “public improvement,” 
“special assessment,” ‘‘taxable person,” 
and “industrial or commercial use.” 

The powers and duties of the board 
are described on pages 24, 25, 26, and 33 
of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand the pro- 
posal, a study committee is to be set up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. To study the effects of 
the measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the meantime, the 
Board can make temporary payments 
to communities in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, under the re- 
stricted three categories. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Assuming that the Board 
decides to pay a community $10,000 in 
lieu of taxes, and that later a study 
group finds it is not feasible and should 
not be done, what will become of the 
$10,000? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Board has two 
functions. Not later than 2 years, 
after amendment of the act, the Board 
must present a study to the Congress 
and to the President. In the meantime, 
the Board is authorized to make cer- 
tain payments in the three categories 
which are listed. 

Mr. AIKEN. What are those? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The categories re- 
late to those where there are special as- 
sessments, to real properties which are 
leased for private purposes, and to com- 
mercial or industrial properties acquired 
after June 30, 1950. 

Mr. AIKEN. The proposed legislation 
would cover real estate on which Federal 
buildings and new post offices have been 
built? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For special assess- 
ment purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Only for special assess- 
ments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The real estate itself 
would not be covered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not unless it is used 
for commercial or industrial purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. To consider an example 
familiar to the Senator from Minnesota 
{[Mr. HumpHrey], what about the Fort 
Snelling property? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would not be 
covered unless there were a commercial 
or industrial purpose or special assess- 
ments to be levied relating to that prop- 
erty. Of course, if something were built 
on the property after 1950 for industrial 
or commercial purposes the proposed 
legislation would apply. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask one further 
question? Would the proposed legis- 
lation cover real estate taken from the 
national forests and the national parks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would not, be- 
cause the Forest Service already has a 
system of shared revenues. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is with respect to 
the national forests. I do not know 
about national parks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. National parks 
are not covered as so-called income- 
producing properties, and _ therefore 
would not be covered. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Nor would the proposal 
cover property which had never been 
held by the State? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not hear the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would not cover any 
property which had always been Fed- 
eral property and not held by the State? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not for payment, 
but for study. 

Mr. AIKEN. The proposal does not 
cover any public lands. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not for payment, 
but for study. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not have the floor 
but I will yield just the same. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] did not get an an- 
swer to his question about the $10,000 
which some eager, active, energetic, far- 
sighted, and perhaps somewhat acquisi- 
tive community might get from a board 
of this kind. If they get it, they have it 
and no one can take it away from them. 
Congress cannot stop them and the 
board can rule it will not do so in the 
future, but that community has its $10,- 
000 for all time to come. Even the 
President of the United States cannot 
veto it, because the Senate is now going 
on record—in a yea-and-nay vote, I 
hope—saying that in its opinion we are 
to have a third appropriating commit- 
tee of Congress. There will be one in 
the House, one in the Senate, and one 
selected by the President of the United 
States, and the one selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States will not have 
to submit its appropriations to the Con- 
gress. Its appropriations cannot be ve- 
toed by the President. If that does not 
epitomize financial irresponsibility after 
175 years of American history, it will do 
in my book until something better comes 
along. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The proposed legis- 
lation would give to the board much 
more authority than the Appropriation 
Committees of Congress have. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is a distinguished and 
ranking member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and he voted for my amend- 
ment, as did the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and as did, I am 
happy to say, practically all members of 
the Appropriations Committee who were 
here listening to the debate which has 
occupied us this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
{[Mr. HuMPHREY] another question: 
Would the proposed legislation, if it 
should become law, apply to property 
acquired for missile bases? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, not unless a 
special assessment were to be made, as 
is defined in the bill, for the local im- 
provements related to that Federal prop- 
erty. Then it would. The categories 
are listed specifically—special assess- 
ments, taxes with respect to Federal real 
property in the custody or control of tax- 
able persons, as if it were private enter- 
prise and, thirdly, taxes upon Federal 
real property acquired after June 30 
for industrial or commercial use. 

This is a very limited bill in terms of 
its payments, but in terms of its study, 
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it is identical to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounor]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the bill apply to 
land acquired for radar installations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would not ex- 
cept for special assessments. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was attempting to 
think of some installation in Vermont to 
which it would apply and I have been 
unable to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If by chance at a 
radar base, a locality had to supply sew- 
age, water, electrical energy, and streets, 
and there was an assessment made upon 
all the land around it, then the Federal 
agency that was in that particular area 
would pay its fair share without dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would apply only 
where the public furnishes the electrical 
energy or water facilities and not where 
such facilities have been privately in- 
stalled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mtr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is pending 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 19, after the word “assessments,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “and 
taxes,” so as to read “‘special assessments 
and taxes levied after the effective 
date,” and so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CaPeHart] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “acquired after June 30, 1950.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
will take only a moment. If this is a 
good amendment and a good bill and it 
ought to apply to all industrial and com- 
mercial users, why is it limited to prop- 
erty acquired after June 30, 1950? I 
repeat the question. If it is a good bill 
and ought to be passed, then why is it 
limited to property acquired after June 
30, 1950? Why should it not apply to 
property acquired 20 years ago, 30 years 
ago, or 40 years ago? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The answer is plain 
and simple. It is not a good bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is temporarily off 
the floor, but I believe I can answer the 
question. This has been a pretty com- 
plicated problem, which has_ been 
studied for a number of years. The im- 
portant consideration is not to commit 
the Federal Government to too heavy 
a Cost. 

Mr. President, I now defer to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, who has returned 
to the Chamber. He is much better 


qualified to answer the question. The 
question has been asked why this bill is 
limited to 1950. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the able 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] was absent from the Chamber 
when I offered this amendment. The 
amendment was to strike, on page 21, 
line 3, the words “acquired after June 
30, 1950.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The answer is quite 
simple. First, it was recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget—not that that 
should be controlling, but at least it was 
@ recommendation. In 1956, when a 
similar bill was before the Senate, they 
made that recommendation. 

Second, this is a trial run. It is a 
fact that we have had little experience 
in these matters, and we thought we 
should get actual cases before the Board 
rather than academic discussions. ~ 

Third, in the light of the concern of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] with respect to financial and 
fiscal irresponsibility, we thought we 
would limit it to commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises of recent years, start- 
ing with the Korean war. We could go 
back to 1800, or any other date we might 
wish, but the further we go back, the 
greater the cost would be, and the pur- 
pose of limiting it was to find a base 
point, which is not uncommon in legis- 
lation, to find some place after World 
War II and before the beginning of the 
Korean war to start with this proposal, 
and it seems to me by so doing we will 
receive the experience we need while the 
Board is making its study. In this way 
we answer some of the local government 
problems. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has not the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota made the best argu- 
ment in the world for postponing con- 
sideration of the bill until tomorrow, 
and perhaps table it and postpone fur- 
ther consideration for 6 months so that 
more study can be made? He admits 
itis atrialrun. Why do we in the Sen- 
ate turn over to the administration the 
responsibility for a trial run? Why do 
we not keep the responsibility in our 
own hands. If this is a good bill, let 
us pass it someday, but let us not pass 
something purely for the purpose of a 
trial run. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
sincere concern of the Senator from 
Indiana. He always demonstrates real 
concern over these matters—and I think 
properly so. This matter has been 
studied for 20 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This has been 
studied by the Bureau of the Budget. 
It has been before us on four or five oc- 
casions, that I recall. The President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions was established by President Eisen- 
hower on the basis of an act of Congress, 
and it was my privilege to serve on that 
Commission with other Members of this 
body, and they made this recommen- 
dation. We would establish a board 
which would make a comprehensive 
study of the whole problem of payments 
in lieu of taxes while it is on the job. 
We would take three limited categories 
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where there is a real need for payments 
in lieu of taxes, and have the board start 
there. 

One of them is where a special assess- 
ment is made. Anyone who has ever 
been a local government officer knows 
about special assessments. Why, in the 
name of commonsense, if a new Federal 
court building is built, which requires 
tearing up the streets and remodeling 
the whole area, and requires putting in 
new streets and new gutters and new 
curbing and new sewers and new storm 
sewers, should we charge the assessment 
to the hardware store, to the general 
merchandise store, to the bank, by way 
of special assessments, but not to the 
Federal Government? 

If the taxing authority has a case, 
with the burden of proof resting upon 
the local taxing authority, and it can 
come before the Federal board and con- 
vince the Federal board that a payment 
in lieu of taxes should be made, why 
should not that procedure be followed? 

Second, if there are properties which 
were built by the Federal Government, 
or acquired, but which are now in the 
hands of private individuals for private 
purposes, we say that those properties 
likewise shall be subject to payments in 
lieu of taxes. 

The bill would equalize competition. 
I am rather surprised that some people 
would be against it. 

Lastly, if the Federal Government ac- 
quires or builds a factory in a commu- 
nity or builds an industrial or commer- 
cial concern since 1950—and if Sena- 
tors wish to do so, they can set any date 
they wish to set—we decided we would 
limit it to those enterprises built since 
1950. If there is such an industrial or 
commercial facility, and the local tax- 
ing authority comes before the Board 
and says, “Look, we have the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. plant here, and 
those people are paying taxes, but over 
there you have a Federal Government 
factory, which is making supplies, but 
that property is not paying any property 
taxes,” why should not the local tax- 
ing authority be able to make that case 
before the Board? This involves no dis- 
crimination in assessments. It is a com- 
mercial facility that we are talking 
about. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Many local gov- 
ernments of Indiana, if we are to ex- 
empt property in accordance with the 
present provision of the bill, which have 
property acquired in 1949, will be very 
unhappy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If we set the date 
back to 1922, they will be unhappy too. 
A great many people will be unhappy if 
they get nothing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why should it be 
limited to June 30, 1950? Why do we 
not provide the same exemption for all 
property? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because of the 
very fact that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Mounot] talked about a 
while ago, because it costs too much. 
We are being prudent. Why did we not 
set the disability age in the Social Se- 
curity Act at age 20 instead of age 50? 
Why did we not make the minimum 
wage law universally applicable? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Why should not the 
date be June 30, 1960? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
wishes to make it that date, he is at lib- 
erty to offer an amendment to that ef- 
fect. The date we provide in the bill 
was agreed to by the municipalities. 
Every local government organization in 
the United States has gone over the bill 
very carefully. They did not all get 
what they wanted, but they support the 
bill. I do not want to have irresponsi- 
bility placed on my shoulders. I do not 
want to be caught up in the dragnet the 
Senator from South Dakota talked 
about. I want the bill to be responsible. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Apparently the 
Senator wants to have only a little irre- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to have re- 
sponsibility. I want to be able to say to 
the people who live back home that if 
the Federal Government continues to 
acquire more and more property, and if 
the Federal Government continues to 
have more and more commercial indus- 
trial property, the Government will at 
least be called upon to contribute its fair 
share in lieu of taxes, in a proper case. 
I may add, further, that some of these 
agencies will get rid of some of their 
property and start to sell it off, it will 
get back on the tax rolls. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
be willing to make the date June 30, 
1930? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
be that irresponsible. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Indiana if 
he does not think his amendment ought 
to go further and apply to special as- 
sessments, as well as to taxes. 

The clause which has already been 
amended relates to special assessments 
levied after the effective date of this 
act. If we are going to change the date, 
why should we not add special assess- 
ments which have been levied since 
June 30, 1950, to get uniform treatment? 

It seems to me that the language of 
the bill would serve notice on all mu- 
nicipalities and communities not to 
make any improvements until after the 
effective date of the act. 

Between the day on which we pass 
the bill, if we pass it, and the effective 
date of the act, any municipality that 
is prudent is not going to make any im- 
provements, but will wait until the ef- 
fective date of the act. 

Let me read that clause on page 20, 
line 19: 

1. Special assessments levied after the ef- 
fective date of this act upon real property 
situated in urban and suburban areas to 
defray the cost of local public improve- 
ments. 


I do not want to 


Mr. 


If we pass the bill, why should any 
municipality make any improvement 
until the effective date of the act? If 
they will wait 30 days or 60 days, or 
until the bill becomes effective, they can 
come in then. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A municipality 


makes improvements because they need 
to be made. It builds sewers and pro- 
vides water because that must be done. 
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Under the bill the Federal Government 
will be asked by the local taxing author- 
ity to pay its fair share. It is possible 
constantly to bring up arguments 
against the bill. The real argument the 
Senator from South Dakota makes is 
that he does not want the bill. He does 
not want the local government to re- 
ceive any help. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No, no; 
I do not want to have the sovereignty of 
the Federal Government in its taxing 
power subordinated to county commis- 
sioners and city councilmen and others, 
who do not have the responsibility for 
balancing the Federal budget. I do not 
want Congress to surrender its authority 
to an appointed board. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully to the Senator that if the Senator 
feels that way, he should introduce a bill 
to do away with the Federal Court of 
Claims, because the Federal Court of 
Claims makes levies, and agencies are 
required to pay them. What the Senator 
is talking about is not wanting to have 
any payments in lieu of taxes to local 
governments. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Federal Court of Claims has the power to 
measure amounts of damage. Under the 
bill the Board would not measure the 
value of local improvements. The Fed- 
eral Board would not measure the valid- 
ity of a tax levy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What the Board 
would do would be to see to it that the 
Federal Government was not discrimi- 
nated against and that the local govern- 
ment was not discriminated against. I 
would not like to go back to my constitu- 
ents and say that I had a chance in 
Congress to see to it that the Federal 
Government—which gets its revenues, 
not from taxes on real property, but 
from income taxes, excise taxes, tariffs, 
and taxes on big corporate wealth, 
and whose commercial enterprises com- 
pete with private enterprises—paid 
part of its fair share, but that I was 
one of those in Congress who said, “‘No; 
I am going to let those commercial enter- 
prises go scot free from taxes.”’ 

Mr. President, I am not a socialist. I 
am surprised that some of my friends on 
the other side of the aisle should take the 
attitude they assume, particularly those 
who are supposed to be conservatives, 
and that they should argue for an ex- 
emption for the Federal Government on 
Federal property. 

We have seen statements like this in 
newspapers: “This private utility pays 
taxes. This Federal installation pays 
none.” 

The Senator ‘rom Minnesota says that 
Members of Congress should vote for the 
bill, so that if there is a competitive 
commercial enterprise owned by the 
Government of the United States in a 
free enterprise economy, a payment will 
be made in lieu of taxes so long as that 
payment is not discriminatory. I be- 
lieve in free enterprise. I do not simply 
talk about it; I believe in it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
would just as much dislike facing a city 
council or a county taxing unit in In- 
diana and saying that the Federal prop- 
erty was acquired in 1949 and, therefore, 
the law does not apply. If it is a good 
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law, I repeat, it ought to apply to all 


persons equally. Why discriminate 
against a city in which the Federal Govy- 
ernment acquired property in 1949, and 
say, “The law does not apply to you,” 
but say to a city 10 miles away, where 
the Federal Government acquired some 
property in 1950, “The law applies to 
you’? 

Mr.MUNDT. I can give one additional 
answer to the statements from the other 
side of the aisle. Earlier in the debate, 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], with his customary candor, and 
representing, in part, as he does, a great 
State, which should be one of the 
recipients of this bounty, referred to 
San Diego, with its tremendous naval 
base, and which was included in the act 
originally. However, it was decided that 
San Diego was too big, so the commit- 
tee started these payments in 1950, and 
it is out, temporarily. 

The Senator from California, think- 
ing of the homefolks, as all of us do, 
says this is not a perfect bill; it does 
not cover all the projects it should, but 
it serves to open the door. Those were 
his words—‘“serves to open the door.” 
So 1950 was chosen, because it “serves to 
open the door.” Now they are all com- 
ing in. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Indiana. If we are to transfer our 
whole concept of government to the 
States and cities, we shall have one big, 
centralized power. 

Where are all the advocates of States 
rights, whom we heard talk so much 
during the debate on civil rights? 
Where are all of those who sought to 
maintain some semblance of State rights 
and State functions? Where are they 
now? Here are the issues. It is not a 
matter of voting rights now; it is a mat- 
ter of paying taxes and of determining 
who is to control what will happen to 
the money of the country. 

If we are to “buy” this, let us “buy” 
it from the beginning of time. Let us 
not tell people who happen to be fortu- 
nate enough to have had an installation 
since 1950 that they will get the bene- 
fit, while we tell the people on the other 
side of that date that they will have 
to pay through the nose to help the for- 
tunate people who got their Govern- 
ment installations since 1950. 

I think the Senators from California 
are justified in making impassioned 
speeches defending San Diego, because 
San Diego has sustained a burden and 
is entitled to relief if other parts of the 
country are to get it. But we should 
have a set of procedures equally appli- 
cable to all. 

If we are to transfer the tax burden 
and give the Senate a mark of irre- 
sponsibility, either in one fell swoop or 
on the installment plan—it does not 
make any difference—we shall be making 
our decision tonight. If we are going 
to do it, why not do it equitably and let 
all the cities participate? If we are 
going to establish this kind of procedure, 
there is not a Senator who does not 
realize that eventually we shall have to 
turn the clock back from 1950 to 1940 
or to 1900 and to dates even earlier. 

My good, candid friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], says 
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it would cost too much money, and that 
we must have a point at which to start. 
I appreciate that. That was the first 
thought of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota has talked about irrespon- 
sibility. I read from item (3), on page 
21: 

Taxes upon Federal real property acquired 
after June 30, 1950, which is in the custody 
or control of any Federal agency for in- 
dustrial or commercial use. 


The San Diego Naval Base is not in- 
dustrial or commercial use. We did not 
take words out of a catalog to determine 
how the bill would apply with respect to 
special assessments. 

I think, at this point, this is a fair 
requirement. The study commission 
proposed in the committee bill, which is 
the same as the study commission of the 
Mundt proposal, might very well want to 
make a further recommendation. It 
might want to recommend a change of 
date. It might want to broaden the bill. 
It might want to restrict it. But the 
evidence is replete that there is a need 
for some consideration of special assess- 
ments. 

Second, I cannot believe that the dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator from 
South Dakota wants Federal Govern- 
ment activity—industrial or commer- 
cial—which is comparable with private 
enterprise activity, and not have the 
local government be enabled to come be- 
fore a duly appointed board to try to 
get a payment in lieu of taxes. Other- 
wise, how can private enterprise be ex- 
pected to survive? 

The third point is that where Federal 
real property is in the custody or control 
of any Federal agency for industrial or 
commercial use—which is, in fact, pri- 
vate enterprise operating on a leased 
basis in Federal installations—it seems 
to me that there ought to be payments in 
lieu of taxes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Minnesota. I 
agree with him 100 percent, except that 
I do not want to discriminate between a 
city which received a Federal installation 
in 1949 and one which received one in 
1950, because in my State I know of no 
property which has been acquired since 
1950. Perhaps that may be true in other 
States. If it is good for the goose, it is 
good for the gander. If it is good from 
1950 to 1960, it is good from 1940 to 1950. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Ishould like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota to clarify 
the phrase on page 23, line 15, “genera- 
tion of electrical energy.’ Will the Sen- 
ator state exactly what that means? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand an 
amendment will be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida concerning that lan- 
gauge. It relates to electrical generating 
facilities which may be owned by the 
Federal Government, other than those 
which are at present covered by Federal 
statute. For example, the TVA is 


covered at present; therefore, it is ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the bill. 
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Grand Coulee is covered; therefore, it is 
exempt from the provisions of the bill. 

However, let us assume that somewhere 
along the line the Federal Government 
builds a generating plant, and does not 
have applying to to it a special statute 
relating to shared revenues or to pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. In that case, the 
Federal Board could receive a request 
from the local taxing authority, on the 
basis of the local tax rates, for a pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes. This language is 
a protective mechanism. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I can understand 
the need for some element of equity as 
between the generation of electrical en- 
ergy by public plants and such genera- 
tion by private plants; but in the case 
of the Bonneville area of the Great 
Northwest, for instance—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is covered. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. There is an ac- 
cepted rate of 2 mills per kilowatt hour. 
If the Federal Government were com- 
pelled to make a payment in lieu of taxes 
in those areas of, say, 2 mills, how could 
the Federal Government pay 2 mills 
when it receives only 2 mills for the 
power? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The large power 
projects are already covered by special 
Federal statutes. There are some 55 
special statutes relating to payments in 
lieu of taxes. They are not touched at 
all. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The language 
reads “the generation of electrical en- 
ergy”; there is no limitation whatsoever. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a definition 
of the term “industrial or commercial 
use.” This is a definition of the term, 
but the bill also makes it quite clear in 
section 2 that the statutes which are 
currently in operation will continue to 
apply. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Lest the Senator from 
Minnesota think he has no friends on 
this side of the aisle in this argument, 
I wish to compliment him on the splen- 
did way he has handled the bill this 
afternoon. 

I fully endorse what he has said con- 
cerning the necessity of passing the bill, 
of which I am a sponsor. I reject com- 
pletely the charge of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. On the contrary, I assert that 
by the passage of the bill Congress will 
only be recognizing its clear responsibil- 
ity to the overburdened communities 
which have been invaded by the Fed- 
eral installations for industrial and com- 
mercial use. 

They come into our communities and 
grind up the streets and overtax our 
services, and become burdens, instead 
of assets, to the communities. I think 
it only fair that they carry their fair 
share of the load; and that is all the 
bill provides for. 

So the bill calls for recognition of a 
responsibility which must be assumed; 
and I congratulate the Senator from 
Minnesota on his able handling of the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Canwnon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. I should like to join 
in extending congratulations to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I am a cosponsor 
of the bill, which attempts to take sound 
steps in regard to these problems of the 
cities, counties, school districts, and lo- 
cal communities, 

Earlier in the day I placed in the 
REcoORD &@ Memorandum used by the Gov- 
ernor of New York in approving a simi- 
lar bill by which the State of New York 
assumed its share of the responsibility 
for such facilities in its municipalities. 

I join the Senator from Connecticut 
in affirming the propriety of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Min- 
nesota on the bill; and I hope the bill 
will be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the pending question is 
on the final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then I withdraw my 
request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote on the amendment is taken, 
let us clearly understand that the 
amendment will call for a considerably 
increased cost, contrary to the position 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to my amend- 
ment, I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment which 
Isend to the desk. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose at this time to move that the bill 
be recommitted. I shall do so for a 
very simple reason—namely, 10 months 
ago the Bureau of the Budget sent here 
a letter in which it stated that the Fed- 
eral contractors had already been pre- 
sented with $128 million in taxes, under 
this proposal. The latest estimate I saw 
this morning is that this can run to be- 
tween $500 million and $1 billion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from [Illinois 
withhold his motion, so I can offer an 
amendment which will take only 2 min- 
utes to discuss? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment which I wish to offer be- 
fore the final vote is taken. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the amendment I have 
sent to the desk be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 


See ee 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
hold the motion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that my amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 37, it is 
proposed to strike out paragraphs (e) 
and (f), constituting lines 5 through 16. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I merely wish to read what my 
amendment will strike out of the bill. 
The amendment will strike from the bill 
the following, on page 37: 

(e) Upon the certification by the Board to 
any Federal agency of any final order of the 
Board awarding to any tax authority any 
payment under this Act with respect to any 
Federal property controlled by such agency, 
such agency shall pay to such tax authority 
the amount specified in such order. 

(f) Each final order made by the Board 
under this Act for the payment of any award 
shall be final and conclusive upon all tax 
authorities and upon all Federal agencies— 


I suppose that means the Treasury De- 
partment— 
unless such order is modified or reversed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction or is ad- 
judged invalid in whole or in part by the 
General Accounting Office. 


When the Board has made its award, 
it will be final; and the money will have 
to be paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
in lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to strike 
out “the generation of electrical energy.” 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
are many controversial features of the 
bill; but I think this is a part of the bill 
which all Senators will wish to have 
stricken from it. This provision means 
that property used for the generation of 
electrical energy, and acquired by the 
Federal Government after June 30, 1950, 
shall be subject—provided the Supreme 
Court says so—to the payment to the 
various taxing units, municipalities, 
counties, schoo] districts, and the like, of 
taxes which come from the Federal 
Treasury—in other words, taxes paid by 
all the people of the Nation. That 
means that such a community itself, 
which is the one most greatly benefited 
by the investment—and in some in- 
stances these projects have cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—will be 
entitled to receive tax funds paid by all 
the people of the Nation to all its local 
agencies, when that particular commu- 
nity is the one that is really benefited; 
for it receives the benefit of the low 
rates, and it receives the benefits which 
accrue from the establishment in its area 
of industries which locate there because 
of the low rates, and it receives all the 
principal advantages which accrue from 
the location and the construction of the 
facility. 

The distinguished sponsor of the bill 
has stated here on the floor, in response 
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to questions—and I am sorry that not 
many Senators were present at the time; 
but I shall now quote the Senator from 
Minnesota, and if he thinks that I quote 
him incorrectly, I suggest that he imme- 
diately make that known—that if the 
property was acquired and if the power 
unit was constructed after June 30, 1950, 
and was selling power generally—that is 
to say, commercially—there would be no 
question but that the counties and mu- 
nicipalities and school districts involved 
and all other local taxing units involved 
would have a right to apply for and, if 
permission was given, to receive taxes 
from the Federal Treasury, because of 
the location of that beneficent develop- 
ment in that community. Mr. President, 
such procedure makes no sense to me. 

I happen to represent, in part, a State 
which can have no hydroelectric power. 
We are perfectly willing to accept that 
situation, because we have to. But why 
should we be called upon to pay to the 
Federal Government taxes which, in 
turn, would, under the arrangement pro- 
posed by this bill, go to cities, school 
districts, and counties in areas which 
have been benefited by these huge Fed- 
eralinvestments? The group to be bene- 
fited would be a limited one. 

If I correctly understood the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, he 
stated that elsewhere in the bill there 
appears a provision which expressly ex- 
empts the TVA, and also stated that as 
to any of the great power facilities which 
already have received the benefit of legis- 
lation which requires contributions, the 
pending measure will not apply to them. 
I accept that distinction; but that does 
not change either the principle or the 
fact, because the principle is as I have 
already stated it, and the fact is that 
there are some electrical energy generat- 
ing installations which would come 
within this provision. 

Mr. President, I shall not talk about 
either fiscal responsibility or fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. But this provision was not 
contained in the original bill, as I read 
it hurriedly—and, again, the Senator 
from Minnesota should promptly correct 
me if Iam inerror. However, through 
some mistake or inadvertence, this pro- 
vision must have gotten into the bill. 

I do not believe the committee meant 
this provision to be included. I do not 
think the inclusion of this provision is 
justified. Therefore, my amendment 
calls for striking out this part of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must say that, privately, I agree with 
the Senator from Florida. But this 
amendment was asked for some years 
ago by Members of this body who are 
somewhat more conservative than I am. 

I think the Senator from Florida has 
made a valid case for the adoption of his 
amendment. But this part of the bill 
simply provides a definition of the term 
“industrial or commercial use.” I think 
it would not really have any effect, be- 
cause the large power projects are al- 
ready included in what we call revenue 
sharing agreements or under provisions 
for payments in lieu of taxes. 

I think the Senator from Florida has 
made a good case in favor of the adop- 
tion of his amendment. I am not at 
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liberty to speak for the committee in 
regard to the amendment, but, pri- 
vately, I would be willing to join the 
Senator from Florida in his position on 
the amendment. 

Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
a cosponsor of the bill and a member of 
the committee which reported the bill; 
and I favor the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand there are other amendments to be 
offered, and a motion to recommit will 
be made, and there will be a vote on final 
passage. I have given no advance no- 
tice that the Senate would stay in ses- 
sion late this evening. I have just been 
reminded by one of my considerate 
friends that I should have alerted him 
to bring his pajamas if I expected him 
to stay very late this evening. 

I wonder if we could have an agree- 
ment on a time limitation tonight or an 
agreement to go over? 

Mr. MUNDT. If the bill is to go over 
until tomorrow, so far as Iam concerned, 
I, in opposition, will agree to any limita- 
tion of time tomorrow that suits the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
tonight? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not think so, be- 
cause I would have to review the argu- 
ments whereas Senators could read it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD tomorrow if 
it goes over until tomorrow. In the event 
I misunderstood the majority leader, I 
will agree to closing the session tonight 
until tomorrow, and to first making a 
unanimous agreement on voting tomor- 
row. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thought I 
might get an agreement on a limitation 
of 2 or 3 hours tonight, so that we could 
have a vote by 9 o’clock, perhaps. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senate wants to 
remain in session that long, it will be 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I re- 
member that when an almost identical 
bill was before the Senate in 1956, the 
Senator from South Dakota conducted a 
one-man filibuster on the bill near the 
end of the session. I was to attend to 
matters concerning the marriage of my 
daughter, but I will not be run out by 
delaying tactics, because I happen to 
think that the bill before us is an impor- 
tant measure. There is not one thing 
wrong with it that cannot be corrected 
in pretty short order. 

I shall abide by the will of the ma- 
jority leader, because he has been very 
considerate; but if the Senator from 
South Dakota thinks he is going to de- 
lay action on the bill indefinitely, he has 
in the Senator from Minnesota a fel- 
low who can stay here from now to 
kingdom come. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I just 
got through saying I was perfectly will- 
ing to agree to any unanimous-consent 
request by the majority leader to end 
the session now and go over and vote to- 
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morrow under a _ unanimous-consent 
agreement, or, if the Senate wants to 
debate and vote on the bill, while we have 
so many Senators present, I am willing 
to do that tonight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, in 
all kindness that we have abided his 
absence and we have not been bothered 
by whatever inconvenience there may 
have been in his absence over a pro- 
tracted period of time. There have been 
no aspersions cast, and no provocation 
or inconvenience has been noted during 
his absence. I think the convenience of 
other Senators should be consulted. 
They have stayed in the Senate pretty 
religiously all day. It is now after 7 
o’clock. I would much prefer not to stay 
until a late hour. I think I would be 
compelled to object to a request that the 
Senate remain in a late session this eve- 
ning. Iam quite content to come in ear- 
lier tomorrow, if that we must do; but I 
think the conveniences of Senators, their 
well-being, and the fact that they have 
engagements, should be considered. 
Several Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have already asked me about the 
matter, and they should be consulted. 
Therefore, I would certainly not agree 
to run into a late session. If it is desired 
to obtain a reasonable time limitation 
for tomorrow, it is perfectly agreeable to 
me. I shall try to be here. If I cannot 
be here, I certainly would not ask the 
Senate to abide my pleasure in the 
matter, because if I miss a rollcall, it is 
my fault. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I had 
the floor and yielded to the majority 
leader, I believe, to present some parlia- 
mentary inquiries. I am perfectly will- 
ing to continue to yield, but if we are to 
go back to a consideration of the bill 
before the Senate, I propose to hold the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
propose a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly; I yield for 
that purpose. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
O’CLOCK A.M. TOMORROW— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate convene at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning ; that we have a morning hour; 
that at the conclusion of the morning 
hour we have a time limitation on the 
Pending bill of not to exceed 30 minutes 
on any amendment, motion, or appeal, 
and not to exceed 1 hour on the passage 
of the bill, the time to be equally divided 
between the proponents of amendments 
or motions and the majority leader, if he 
is opposed ; if not, by the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
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quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
agreement is entered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock—— 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withhold that motion, if Senators 
wish to make insertions. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, May 
12, 1960, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill S. 910, cited as “‘Payments to 
Local Governments Act of 1959,” debate on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 30 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or some 
Senator designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the passage of the 
said bill, allot additional time to any Senator 
during the consideration of any amendment, 
motion, or appeal. 





DEATH OF JOHN D. 
ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce to the Senate the death today of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the father of 
the Governor of New York, and of five 
other children, Mrs. Jean Mauze, John 
D., III, Laurence S., Winthrop, and 
David, who have made their mark in 
the philanthropic, economic, and cultural 
life of our Nation. He and Mrs. Rocke- 
feller established an outstanding family 
with a great tradition. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the elder 
Rockefeller, contributed almost a billion 
dollars to philanthropy. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., was a very eminent citizen of 
my State of New York and made an out- 
standing record in war work. He helped 
to found the United Services Organiza- 
tion. 

He was especially distinguished in the 
field of personal relationships in indus- 
try, and was the author of the book 
“The Personal Relation in Industry.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was especially 
outstanding in the field of medical re- 
search, having served as a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research from 1901 to 1954. 

Mr. Rockefeller lived a good, fruitful, 
long life. He established the _ tre- 
mendously important and eminent 
family tradition of utilizing wealth for 
the highest purposes of public service. 
His death will be felt by the people of 
America; indeed, his passing will be 
mourned by people everywhere. He was 
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an honored, distinguished, and most 
useful citizen of our State and Nation. 

I express my condolences and sym- 
pathy to the family, and particularly to 
the Governor of our State, the Honor- 
able Nelson Rockefeller. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I join 
with my distinguished colleague from 
New York in expressing deep sorrow up- 
on the passing of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Mr. Rockefeller has done a great 
deal for our Nation and for the State of 
New York through his many cultural 
activities and through his generous and 
unflagging philanthropic efforts to im- 
prove the lot of thousands of people 
throughout our land. 

Mr. Rockefeller, as my distinguished 
colleague has just noted, was particular- 
ly active in the work of Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research among his 
many other philanthropic pursuits. He 
was also deeply interested in his alma 
mater, Brown University, and served her 
well. In sum, he was a citizen of the 
first rank. 

Mr. President, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
lived a life of great achievement and 
thereby left a proud tradition for his 
distinguished sons, who are indeed fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. 

I express to all of the members of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s family my deepest regret 
and sincere sympathy upon his passing. 





FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, US. 
ARMY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
informed that the military construction 
bill will be before the Senate on Friday, 
and I wish to put in the Recorp cer- 
tain documents connected with author- 
ization of $3,628,000 to transfer the Food 
and Container Institute from Chicago to 
Natick, Mass. 

I wish to place in the ReEcorp a letter 
which I wrote this afternoon to our able 
colleague from Mississippi [Mr. STEn- 
Nis], the chairman of the subcommittee, 
bringing out certain facts in connection 
with this matter; also as a supporting 
exhibit, a letter from the vice president, 
R. J. Spaeth, of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, giving a cost figure for an 
identical new building and moving costs 
in Chicago; namely, $3,690,170, only 
$62,000 more than the Natick figure; a 
memorandum from the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Industry show- 
ing the heavy concentration of the Food 
and Container Institute’s contracts in 
the Midwest and West; a statement by 
officers of leading food and container 
industries about the proposed transfer; 
another full memorandum from the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry; together with a fifth exhibit 
which is a statement presented to the 
subcommittee by Raymond J. Spaeth, 
vice president of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

I ask unanimous consent that all this 
material may be printed as a part of the 
ReEcorpD, so it may be available for the 
information of Senators when the mili- 
tary construction bill comes before the 
Senate. 


if 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., May 11, 1960. 
Re Food and Container Institute (military 
construction bills H.R. 10777, S. 3006). 


Hon. JoHN STENNIs, 

Chairman, Subcammittee on Military Con- 
struction, Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR STENNIS: I have just been 
informed that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee is proceeding to a consideration 
of the above bills for military construction 
authorization legislation, which in the Sen- 
ate version, you will recall, includes an item 
for “Quartermaster Research and Engineer- 
ing Center, Massachusetts: Research, devel- 
opment and test facilities, and troop housing 
$3,628,000” (p. 3, lines 3-5). 

At the conclusion of the hearing in which 
you kindly received our testimony and that 
of other spokesmen from the Middle West in 
opposition to this item and in favor of re- 
taining the Food and Container Institute in 
the Midwest, you may remember that an op- 
portunity was expressly given for the pres- 
entation of further data to the committee 
concerning the costs of building comparable 
facilities in Chicago, and other material 
which might be relevant to the decision on 
this item. I am therefore enclosing for your 
information at this afternoon’s meeting a 
letter which has just come from Mr. R. J. 
Spaeth, vice president of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, which I believe to be 
of great importance to the recommendation 
which you may make from your subcommit- 
tee to the full committee. 

It is clear from this letter that the earlier, 
higher estimates of construction costs in 
Chicago were based upon very informal con- 
versations, for an area of space nearly 2 and 
3 times the amount now being discussed at 
Natick and without benefit of any specifica- 
tions provided by the Quartermaster Corps. 
The Illinois Institute has, therefore, recom- 
puted these figures on the basis of 121,235 
square feet as proposed for the new installa- 
tion at Natick, and on the basis of a con- 
struction cost of $22 per square foot, which 
is soundly rooted in the costs of a research 
building currently under construction in 
Chicago. 

With the savings in the smaller costs of 
relocation, the construction cost figures 
come to only slightly more than the figures 
recommended by the Quartermaster Corps 
in the pending bill; namely only $62,000. 

If these costs are therefore so nearly the 
same (which I had hoped your staff might 
have a little more time to determine more 
completely), then the other factors of con- 
venience of location to the food and con- 
tainer industries and the principal research 
establishments in these fields would seem to 
me to prove conclusively that this instal- 
lation should be kept in Chicago, as urged 
by so many representatives of those in- 
dustries. 

In addition, I am enclosing a second item 
furnished to me by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, which shows 
that the great preponderance of contracts 
let by the Food and Container Institute 
for research outside of its own facility are 
with firms in the Middle West and West. 
This merely confirms the obvious fact that 
the location of the Food and Container 
Institute will be more convenient in Chi- 
cago for the outside contracts which must 
be let as a part of its work. 

May I express to you and to the other 
members of your subcommittee and of the 
full committee my earnest hope that the, 
to us, obvious advantages of maintaining 
this facility in Chicago will be given your 
most careful consideration. I only regret 


that the Quartermaster Corps did not give 
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the Illinois Institute or those in whose be- 
half I requested it from the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Industry a full op- 
portunity to go into all of these details last 
fall before they ever brought up this recom- 
mendation to your committee. 
With kindest regards, 
Faithfully yours, 
Pau. H. Dovuc.tas. 


EXHIBIT 1 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, May 9, 1960. 
Senator Pau. H. DovuG.tas, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovctas: In your letter of 

April 28, 1960, to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry regarding retention 
of the Food and Container Institute of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the U.S. Army in 
Chicago you asked that the Institute check 
its earlier figures on the relative costs of 
building this facility in Chicago, and then 
prepare a new proposal based upon using the 
same square footage and type of facilities in 
Chicago as the Army proposed at Natick, 
Mass. 
One of the Institute’s problems in negotia- 
tions with the Quartermaster Corps was our 
failure to get a set of specifications of their 
requirements. As a result, we have never 
been able to provide the Quartermaster 
Corps with a specific proposal. The Insti- 
tute’s proposals were in informal conversa- 
tions. 

The report to the Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, in 
April 1960, on page 29, first paragraph, stated 
that the facilities and equipment cost of the 
installation at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology would be an estimated $5,940,000. 
The following paragraph states that the con- 
struction cost of these facilities at the Jnsti- 
tute was considered to be on the order of 
$9,700,000. The Institute has no idea of how 
either of these two figures was determined, 
although general discussions mentioned a 
facility providing from 200,000 to 300,000 
square feet of space. This amount of space 
with the necessary equipment might justify 
figures of this size. 

The proposal submitted to Congress by 
the Quartermaster Corps, however, page 53 
of the backup book, Quartermaster Research 
and Engineering Center, Mass., research and 
development, test facilities, and troop hous- 
ing $3,628,000, requests facilities as follows: 


Construc- | Equip- 





tion ment 
Office and heavy laboratory 
building, partially air-condi- 
tioned, 59,375 square feet, at 
$21.25, plus site and utility 
al ci ih aca cachanetttihi $1, 336,000 ].......... 
Relocation of equipment__--|------.----- $141, 000 
RY GI eee Rois cans 306, 000 
Development building, addition 
and conversion, 52,800 square 
feet, at $16.75, plus site and 
I I iain aiaiictcmewinaioel NO Giectaiccinne 
Relocation of equipment. ---]-...-------- 235, 000 
New equipment_____..._.__- leviasincesen 517,000 


Animal laboratory, 7,000 square 

feet, at $21.50, plus site and 

gg ae 155, 000 13, 000 
Barracks for 16 men, 2,060 square 





ELIT ETM, Ne Bocas 
Total (121,235 square feet)_| 2,516,000 | 1, 212,000 
Tel proiect............... 3, 628, 000 


If the above is a correct statement of the 
needs of this facility, then it could be 
built adjacent to the institute campus prac- 
tically within the budgeted figures requested. 

The institute currently has under con- 
struction a research building substantially 
better than the space described in the 
Quartermaster Corps request to Congress. 
The institute building is entirely air con- 
ditioned, consisting of 60,000 square feet, 
with a total cost, including architect’s fees, 
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site preparation, utility extensions, and full 


construction of $21.10 per square foot. Al.- 
lowing for a small increase in construction 
costs and the fact that this building will 
require some extended utility lines, but also 
providing better space than anticipated, we 
estimate the following costs: 





121,235 square feet at $22______ $2, 667, 170 
100,000 square feet of land____-_~ 100, 000 
Total construction and 
i PO ee eee 2, '767, 170 
Probable savings in relocation of 
equipment from amounts 
budgeted: 
Estimated cost Chicago to 
NN aiceicccisco nae agg alates 376, 000 
Less probable savings in cost 
sas asines ean oodnags aint as 275, 000 





Trucking from 39th Street to 
3lst Street in Chicago_____- 100, 000 
New equipment, same as in con- 


gressional request--_-._~-_- 823, 000 
tial en eine 3, 690, 170 


The Institute was visited last week by a 
site selection committee for the food radia- 
tion laboratory, which laboratory rightfully 
belongs immediately adjacent to the Food 
and Container Institute and food research 
program of the Quartermaster Corps. They 
state this laboratory would require an area 
of approximately 20,000 square feet. If this 
20,000 square feet were added to the above 
project at a cost of approximately $22 per 
square foot, the entire Food and Container 
Institute and radiation laboratory could be 
housed in Chicago for a total construction 
and land cost of approximately $3,250,000. 

We hope that these figures will be of help 
to the Quartermaster Corps and Congress in 
their consideration of retaining these facili- 
ties in Chicago. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. SPAETH, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT 2 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY, CHICAGO, ILL., May 2, 1960 

RELOCATION OF FOOD AND CONTAINER CONTRACTS 

Through research assistance from private 
industry, the Government saves countless 
manpower hours each year. Sixty percent 
of the institute’s cost contracts and over 55 
percent of its no-cost agreements are with 
firms in Chicago or the Midwest. If the 
institute were moved to Natick, there would 
be a tremendous increase in the cost of 
supervising these contracts resulting from 
increased travel and telephone expense as 
well as travel time required. A breakdown 
of contract locations follows: 

A. Cost contracts based on dollar value: 


SN ici sa Sts fore es $1, 039, 334. 37 
East (including New York, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, 
TD sci siacchlicicicncmataenaidisiies 422, 301. 00 
ey a 888, 602. 00 


South (Georgia, Florida, West 
WENO ho ee cnnnceenn 189, 665. 87 


(These figures do not include an item for 
the Surgeon General in the amount of $849,- 
000 because the work is being done at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver.) 

B. Cost contracts based on percentage of 
total number of contracts: 


Percent 
I ae re cies 22.5 
a i ea 49.3 
a a al 22.5 
NN cA tas ek i ha a ee ea de 5.7 


(The item for the Surgeon General is not 
included in these figures.) 
C. No cost contracts: 


Firms 
Midwest (mostly Chicago) -.----------- a7 
area eee ee ee 4 
Webidtierecie a. ce tenance nusscaccuan 4 
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Exuyrsir 3 


STATEMENT OF THE FooD AND CONTAINER IN- 
DUSTRIES ON THE PROPOSED MOVE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER FoopD AND CONTAINER IN- 
STITUTE FrRoM CHICAGO TO NATICK, Mass. 


We, the undersigned, representing the 
major food and container organizations lo- 
cated in the Midwest, oppose the proposed 
move of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute from Chicago to Natick, 
Mass,. for these reasons: 

1. The Midwest has been for many years 
and is today the center of food and container 
research and development for the Nation be- 
cause it is also the chief source of supply 
of the basic raw materials involved. Private 
laboratories of corporations, universities, and 
trade associations located in the Midwest are 
readily accessible to the Institute. The close 
liaison between these laboratories and the 
Institute aids it materially in the efficient, 
economical performance of its mission. 

2. Nationally, Chicago is centrally located 
and easily reached by all forms of transpor- 
tation. This is essential to the success of 
frequent scientific conferences, meetings, 
and consultations held by the Institute for 
representatives from private industry. 

3. Recruiting technical personnel, a diffi- 
cult job in any location, is simplified in 
Chicago because institutions doing graduate 
work in food and packaging technology are 
more numerous in the Midwest than in any 
other part of the country. 

In summary, removal of the Institute from 
Chicago would deprive it of the knowledge 
and services of basic food and packaging 
science centered in the major food and con- 
tainer industry laboratories and institutions 
of the Middle West. 


Daniel F. Gerber, President, Gerber Baby 
Foods, Fremont, Mich.; William A. 
Beich, Vice President, Paul F. Beich 
Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Russell D. L. 
Wirth, President, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Clyde 
Loftis, President, Kraft Foods Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Daniel J. Uhrig, Presi- 
dent, American Bakeries, Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; R. G. Lucks, President, California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; 
K. W. Brighton, Vice President and 
General Manager, American Can Co., 
Barrington, Ill.; Roscoe G. Haynie, 
President, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
TIll.; Herbert R. Stratford, Executive 
Vice President, Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dale W. Johnson, Manager, 
Edible Protein Products, Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Il.; A. V. Williams, 
Vice President, Lawry’s Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; G. F. Atkinson, 
General Manager, Durkee Famous 
Foods Division, The Glidden Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; C. S. Bridges, President, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, I11.; 
W. G. Mason, Vice President, Market- 
ing, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, II1.; 
P. K. Bates, Ph. D., General Manager 
of Research, Carnation Co., Van Nuys, 
Calif.; G. C. Scott, Vice President, Re- 
search, Green Giant Co., LeSueur, 
Minn.; J. B. Pardieck, President, Cali- 
fornia Vegetable Concentrates, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif.; Douglas S. 
Steinberg, President, National Con- 
fectioners Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
John T. Walsh, Director, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; M. A. 
Peterson, General Manager, Idaho Po- 
tato Growers, Inc., Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
George L. Sternfield, Executive Vice 
President, Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. L. Griffith, President, 
the Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; Robert W. Reneker, Vice President, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill; Arthur T. 
O’Connor, Secretary-Treasurer, Dean 
Milk Co., Franklin Park, Ill.; Robert 
J. Greenebaum, President, Inland Steel 
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Container Co., Chicago, lll.; R. Bruce 
Holmgren, Editor, Package Engineer- 
ing, Chicago, Ill; Harold M. Mayer, 
Vice President, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Dwight P. Joyce, Chair- 
man and President, The Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Philip N. Wrigley, 
President, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. L. Slaughter, Vice Presi- 
dent, Durkee Famous Foods Division, 
The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Exuisir 4 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY, CHICAGO 


Subject: Relocation on the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


A. Relocation of the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the Armed Forces 
from 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, to 
the Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center, Natick, Mass., is now being con- 
sidered. We believe there are distinct ad- 
vantages to the Government in maintaining 
the Chicago location. 

B. Producing and packaging new and im- 
proved foods presents practical problems as 
well as a need for basic research. To perform 
its mission efficiently the Institute must 
maintain frequent contact with commercial 
researches in the food and container fields 
and administrators of companies producing 
food and containers. Close cooperation with 
scientists and research workers in specialized 
fields and proximity to well-staffed labora- 
tories are also important. Adequate libraries 
are essential. 


Il, THE INSTITUTE IN CHICAGO 


The Quartermaster Subsistence School, 
forerunner of the Institute, was established 
in Chicago in 1921. Two factors dictated 
this location: (1) Proximity to the military 
procurement agency; and (2) proximity to 
research facilities at nearby universities and 
food and packaging industries. 

After a consolidation during World War II, 
the Institute emerged in 1950 as an organiza- 
tion for research and development in foods 
and food packaging for the Department of 
the Army, reporting to the Quartermaster 
General. Three years later, when the Quar- 
termaster’s Research and Engineering Com- 
mand was activated at Natick, Mass., the 
Institute was placed under its command. 

The Institute partially occupies one of 
three 6-story buildings owned by the Govern- 
ment and called the Chicago administrative 
center. Last year (1959) the budget allot- 
ment to the Institute to cover cost of space 
it now occupies (including heat, electricity, 
janitorial service, and other housekeeping 
facilities furnished by the center) was about 
$265,000. Another half million dollars is 
allotted for maintenance of equipment, pur- 
chase of new equipment, perishable supplies, 
administrative travel, etc. The Institute 
presently employs about 246. 


III. THE MISSION OF THE INSTITUTE 


It is the mission of the Institute to: 

A. Provide and/or coordinate the research, 
development, and engineering for Armed 
Forces rations and subsistence items and 
for containers. 

B. Develop’ specifications and _ related 
standardization documents for the manufac- 
ture of supplies and containers. 

C. Provide the technical and engineering 
services required to maintain rations and 
containers in the supply system. 

IV. WHAT PROPONENTS OF THE MOVE CONTEND 

Although it is also argued that the cur- 
rent facilities are unsuited to the research 
mission involved, relocation of the Institute 
has been proposed primarily to save money. 
The Army contends that since the Institute 
is no longer a tenant of a larger organiza- 
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tion (as it was in 1952 when a similar move 
was considered) it can be more economically 
supported by consolidation with other Quar- 
termaster research and engineering func- 
tions. 

The Army states that the Chicago Admin- 
istrative Center (which houses the Insti- 
tute) has become “inefficient and excessively 
costly to operate” and that the move of all 
tenants of the center is “highly desirable.” 
It is estimated that inactivation of the cen- 
ter will save the Quartermaster Corps in the 
neighborhood of $1,150,000 a year. Approx- 
imately one-third of the total cost will be 
saved by co-locating the Institute with the 
Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center in Natick. 


Vv. WHY CHICAGO? 


These are the six primary reasons for 
maintaining the Institute’s Chicago site: 

A. Unlimited research facilities are imme- 
diately available. The Institute now main- 
tains close liaison with the University of 
Chicago, Northwestern University, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (and the Armour 
Research Foundation), the University of Il- 
linois Medical Center, and Argonne National 
Laboratory, all located nearby. The John 
Crerar Library, in Chicago’s Loop, is one of 
the great scientific libraries of the world. 

B. Recruiting technical personnel, a dif- 
ficult job in any location, is simplified in 
Chicago because institutions doing graduate 
work in food technology are more numerous 
in the Midwest than in any other part of 
the country. Convenient to Chicago are the 
University of Illinois at Urbana, Michigan 
State University, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the University of Minnesota, Iowa State 
University, Kansas State University, and 
Purdue University. 

C. Contacts with food industries, those 
with which the Quartermaster Corps spends 
it largest amounts of money each year, are 
easily maintained in Chicago, undisputedly 
the Nation’s center for food production. 
Chicago produces more meat products than 
any other city in the Nation and ranks sec- 
ond in grain mill products. 

It also is the country’s major producer 
of containers of all kinds. The food and 
packaging industries maintain their princi- 
pal laboratories in the Chicago area. The 
Government saves a great deal of manpower 
hours each year from assistance of indus- 
try food and packaging technologists fur- 
nished through industry advisory commit- 
tees. There are 17 industry advisory com- 
mittees and 29 task groups cooperating with 
the Institute. Members attend committee 
meetings at their own or their firm’s ex- 
pense. 

More food and container trade associ- 
ations, an important means of contact with 
the industries, are located in Chicago than 
in any other city in the United States. 
Many of these associations have their own 
research facilities. 

D. Chicago is centrally located and easily 
reached by all forms of transportation. 
Communication, not only with the rest of 
the United States, but with the whole world, 
is convenient. With the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and establishment of di- 
rect flights between Chicago and European 
capitals, Chicago is no longer merely an in- 
land city. All of this encourages nationwide 
food and packaging industry meetings and 
helps attract qualified personnel for the 
Institute. 

E. A Chicago site would enable the Insti- 
tute to maintain, at nominal cost, its close 
relationship with the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency (MSSA) and the Army Sub- 
sistence Center. The Institute has daily con- 
tact with MSSA, located at 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. There are weekly con- 
ferences and daily telephone calls between 
the two agencies; it is estimated that there 
are several hundred calls weekly. 
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Any improvement or development of ra- 
tions culminates in new or revised specifica- 
tions used by the MSSA for procurement of 
subsistence supplies for the Armed Forces. 
Thus, it is of the utmost importance that 
the Institute be located in close proximity to 
the MSSA. —- 

F. Unless its present activities are greatly 
curtailed, the Institute can be operated at 
less cost to the Government in Chicago than 
at Natick. 

1. The Illinois Institute of Technology has 
land available and can arrange financing to 
provide a suitable facility to house this op- 
eration at a comparable, if not substantially 
less, cost than the same physical facilities 
can be provided and operated at Natick. 

2. All services presently furnished by the 
Chicago Administration Center and allocated 
to the Institute (e.g., heat, electricity, janitor 
service, and other housekeeping facilities) 
will be required at approximately the same 
cost wherever the Institute is located. Any 
savings claimed in this category as a result 
of the proposed move are fictitious. (In fact, 
administrative travel and telephone costs 
will probably increase because of the need 
for close contact with MSSA.) Savings to 
the Quartermaster Corps may result but Gov- 
ernment expenditures would not be appre- 
ciably reduced. 

3. Relocation would involve a direct outlay 
by the Government of about $6 million. 

(a) The Research and Engineering Com- 
mand does not presently have sufficient space 
at Natick to adequately house the Institute. 
Estimates for proper facilities vary from $4 
to $5 million. 

(b) The movement of equipment and per- 
sonnel (present strength about 246) would 
cost about $1 million. 


I. MISSION AND PROGRAMS: QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


A. Mission: 

1. Provide and/or coordinate the research, 
development, and engineering required for 
Armed Forces’ rations and subsistence items 
and for containers for quartermaster supplies 
(except fuels and lubricants) to meet antici- 
pated tactical and logistical requirements. 

2. Develop specifications and related stand- 
ardization documents to guide procurement 
of these items. 

3. Provide technical and engineering serv- 
ices required to maintain these items in the 
supply system. 

A current official statement of the Insti- 
tute’s mission is provided in C below. 

B. Program: 

1. Research and development (primarily 
directed toward meeting future military re- 
quirements). 

Food acceptance study. 

Radiation preservation of food. 

Food research. 

Food products development. 

Simplified food logistics. 

Container development. 

Aerial delivery equipment (one task only). 

Support services: 

Direct: Command and staff. 

Indirect: Housekeeping, finance and ac- 
counting, transportation, communications, 
etc. 

2. Operations and maintenance (primarily 
directed to present supply system) . 

Applications engineering. 

Standardization. 

Materiel exploitation. 

C. An Official statement of mission: 

“Accomplishes that part of the command 
mission, as reflected in programs and/or 
technical projects which are approved and 
assigned by the Headquarters, Quartermaster 
Research and Engineering Command, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the following: 

“1. Executes a research and/or develop- 
ment program concerned with: 

““(a) basic research in food nutrition, sta- 
bility, and acceptance; 
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“(b) design, improvement, development, 
evaluation of military rations and food prod- 
ucts for the Armed Forces; 

“(c) design, development, and evaluation 
of containers for which the Quartermaster 
Corps has assigned responsibility; 

“(d) research and development on irradi- 
ation preservation processes, and the estab- 
lishment of the wholesomeness of foods so 
processed. 

“2. Effects the command standardization 
program, as applicable. 

“3. Provides technical services and engi- 
neering support to other elements of the 
Quartermaster Corps, Department of the 
Army and Department of Defense, as re- 
quired.” (From Organization Manual, 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, dated May 1958.) 

D. Applications engineering program fiscal 
year 1959: 

1. Technical and engineering services to 
the following: 

Military Clothing and Textile Supply 
Agency. 

Army Subsistence Center (Chicago). 

Military Subsistence Supply Agency (Chi- 
cago). 

Subsistence Division, OQMG. 

Procurement Activity, Columbus General 
Depot. 

QM Equipment and Parts Commodity 
Center. 

Operations Control Office, OQMG. 

Military Personnel and Training Division, 
OQMG. 

Exhibits and displays. 

Boards, etc. 

2. Problem solution areas: 

Radiation preservation of food—support 
to long-term animal feeding studies. 

Time-temperature indicator for frozen 
food utilization of canned and glass-packed 
subsistence. 

Moisture test for low-moisture fruits and 
vegetables. 

Chemical and physical procedures for de- 
fining quantitatively the degree of smoking 
meat products. 

E. Standardization program areas, fiscal 
year 1959: 

Review of detailed plans as participating 
and interested activity. 

Standardization projects: 

Coordinated projects completed or in 
process as preparing activity: 

Specifications. 

Standards. 

Studies. 

Projects reviewed as custodian and inter- 
ested activity. 

Qualified products list projects. 

Other standardization activity: 

Preparation of purchase descriptions. 

Miscellaneous. 


Il. HISTORY: QUARTERMASTER FOOD AND CON- 
TAINER INSTITUTE FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


A. Creation in 1936: 

1. Established in July 1936, the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces was first known as the Subsist- 
ence Research Laboratory. Generally, its 
mission was to give the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General technical advice on merits 
of the various food products it was asked to 
buy. 

2. Originally housed on the first floor of 
Building A, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, in 
the space occupied from 1920 to June 1936 by 
the Quartermaster Subsistence School, the 
Subsistence Research Laboratory began its 
operations with two civilian members and 
one office. By September 1941 the technical 
staff numbered 13, and a rough division of 
responsibility was effected in terms of com- 
modity groups. The tremendous increase in 
workload and a lesser one in personnel since 
World War II began necessitated establish- 
ment of separate commodity branches and 
delegation of responsibility and authority to 
them. New branches were established when 
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the workload required and personnel could 
be obtained for them. 

8. On December 14, 1942, the Subsistence 
Research Laboratory, initially a division of 
the depot and part of the Supply Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, became 
responsible to the subsistence and packaging 
section, Research and Development Branch, 
following establishment of the recently cre- 
ated Military Planning Division. For such 
administrative matters as personnel, supply, 
travel orders, and janitor services, it re- 
mained under the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. To alleviate overcrowding of the Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory, a new labora- 
tory was constructed on the sixth floor of 
Building B and was dedicated January 8, 
1944. 

4. Shortly after moving into its new quar- 
ters, the Subsistence Research Laboratory 
was redesignated the Quartermaster Subsist- 
ence Research and Development Laboratory. 
Far from the small, ill-equipped group it 
had been at the start of the war, the Sub- 
sistence Research and Development Labo- 
ratory, with accelerated activity, underwent 
new organizational changes. In the fall of 
1944 its Director became, in addition, Di- 
rector of the Subsistence Section in Wash- 
ington, requiring him to divide his time 
between Chicago and Washington. Accord- 
ingly, he appointed two assistant directors, 
one for commodity development and one for 
technical services, to coordinate activities of 
the development and technical branches, re- 
spectively. In February 1945, a Project Con- 
trol Board of Subsistence Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory staff members was ap- 
pointed to review and coordinate internal 
projects; at the same time, a Committee 
on Food Research was established by the 
Subsistence Section to set up and administer 
an external research program. 

5. The laboratory’s wartime activity was at 
its height by July 1945. Its personnel num- 
bered 285, of whom 68 were military; it 
dealt directly with hundreds of food and 
food-packaging concerns, with university re- 
search groups; and had both formal and in- 
formal relationships with several other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In November it was made a class IV, 
later a class II, activity, and its wartime Di- 
rector became its first commanding officer. 

B. Major organizational changes in 1946: 

1. Additional missions were assigned early 
in the postwar period, among them to pro- 
vide research and development for contain- 
ers of all Quartermaster supplies, except 
fuels and lubricants. The Subsistence Sec- 
tion in Washington was deactivated and its 
responsibilities transferred to the Subsist- 
ence Research and Development Laboratory. 
In recognition of its increased duties, the 
Subsistence Research and Development Lab- 
oratory was renamed the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces in 1946. Many organizational 
changes have been made since then—con- 
solidation of a major portion of the wartime 
activities and some additional ones in the 
Food Laboratories, incorporation of the 
Committee on Food Research into the Scien- 
tific Liaison and Advisory Council where 
provision was made for container research 
as well, and incorporation of members of 
the group into the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Foods and Committee on 
Containers. 

2. On October 1, 1953, the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces became responsible to the newly es- 
tablished Quartermaster Research and 
Development Command at Natick, Mass. Be- 
cause physical facilities at Natick had not 
been completed at that time, operational 
control remained within the office of the 
Quartermaster General until February 1, 
1954, when it was transferred to the Head- 
quarters, Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Command. 
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3. The Quartermaster Corps in 1953 began 
an extensive research and development pro- 
gram in the use of ionizing radiations for 
processing foods. This led to further organ- 
izational changes in the Institute. By late 
1955, this program had assumed such signifi- 
cance that a separate branch was established 
in the Food Laboratories and a special office 
created under the Scientific Director. By 
early 1958 this office was reestablished as a 
division, organizationally on the same level 
as the Food Laboratory and Container Lab- 
oratory. Another new undertaking, applica- 
tions engineering as distinct from research 
and development, begun by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps in 1955, led to organizational 
changes within the laboratories to reflect this 
distinction. As experience was gained with 
this new activity, it became apparent that 
applications engineering work could probably 
be conducted more effectively without or- 
ganizational separation on the operating 
level. Accordingly, early in 1958, applica- 
tions engineering elements within the 
laboratories, redesignated as divisions, were 
consolidated with research and development. 

Cc. Chronology: 

In 1920: QM Subsistence School activated 
in Chicago. 

June 1936: QM Subsistence School deacti- 
vated (change 1, AR 350-910, April 1936). 

July 1936: QMC Subsistence Research and 
Development Laboratory established in Chi- 
cago (letter from the Quartermaster General 
to commanding officer, Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot, July 24, 1936). 

February-March 1946: Research and de- 
velopment of subsistence, subsistence pack- 
aging and containers for QM supplies (ex- 
cept POL) consolidated in Chicago at QMC 
Subsistence Research and Development Lab- 
oratory, the title of which was changed to 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces (ASF Circular No. 46, 
p. 2, par. IV, Feb. 26, 1946; letter from OQMG 
to CO, QMF & CLAF, Feb. 26, 1946). 

1950: Cognizance for research and develop- 
ment in the field of food (including food 
packaging) delegated by Department of De- 
fense to the Department of the Army, which 
redelegated to the Quartermaster General. 
The QMF & CIAF was named as the imple- 
menting organization (RDB 251/5.1, May 22, 
1950; G4/F1-30447, Jui 16, 1950; RDB 
133/11, July 12, 1950; EFD 6/7, Nov. 24, 1950; 
and RDB 251/8, Feb. 5, 1951). 

1953: QMR & E Command activated at 
Natick, Mass., and QMF & CLAF, formerly 
reporting directly to OQMG, placed under its 
command (DA GO No. 73, Sept. 28, 1953). 


III, BOARDS, COMMITTEES, AND COUNCILS: QUAR- 
TERMASTER FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


A. Committees on Foods and Containers 
of the Advisory Board on Quartermaster Re- 
search and Development, National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sciences: 

1. Established as a private, nonprofit corpo- 
ration by legislative enactment in 1863, the 
National Academy of Sciences renders upon 
request, advisory services in the fields of the 
natural sciences and their application to 
agencies of the Federal Government and to 
others in programs of research directed to- 
ward the national safety or the general pub- 
lic welfare. The National Research Council 
was established in 1916 in response to a re- 
quest by President Wilson that the base of 
the advisory services undertaken by the 
Academy be broadened. 

2. The Quartermaster General in 1943 re- 
quested independence advisory service on his 
research and development program and for 
this purpose established a formal contract 
with the Academy-Research Council. To 
fulfill the terms of this agreement, the Com- 
mittee on Quartermaster Problems was or- 
ganized by the National Research Council 
under the Division of Engineering and In- 
dustrial Research. 
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3. In 1948, the scope of the quartermaster 
advisory activity was broadened, and the 
Committee was reorganized as the Advisory 
Board on Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment. 

4. The Committee on Foods is one of a 
number of technical committees organized 
by the Advisory Board to provide advice in 
specific areas of quartermaster research and 
development. Its primary function is to ad- 
vise the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute on the nature, scope, and 
conduct of the food research and develop- 
ment program directed toward most effi- 
cient achievement of its assigned missions. 
The Committee on Foods is organized into 
the following subcommittees: 

Acceptance. 

Animal products. 

Cereal and baked products. 

Dairy, oil, and fat products. 

Experimental cookery. 

Food stability. 

Fruit and vegetable products. 

Microbiology. 

Nutrition. 

Radiation preservation ad hoc on high 
level dosimetry. 

5. The Committee on Containers is another 
of the technical committees organized by 
the Advisory Board to provide advice in spe- 
cific areas of quartermaster research and de- 
velopment. It counsels the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute on the nature, 
se ope, and conduct of the container research 
and development program directed toward 
most efficient achievement of its assigned 
missions. The Committee on Containers has 
two subcommittees—Subsistence Packaging 
and Container Research. 

B. Quartermaster Corps industry advisory 
committees: 

1. Industry advisory committees are estab- 
lished by the Quartermaster General at the 
request of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute to furnish industry advice 
to the Institute on specific problems arising 
in research and development and applica- 
tions engineering work on quartermaster 
items. These committees are composed of 
individuals representing specific industries. 

2. These committees and task groups have 
been created by the Quartermaster General 
to advise the Institute: 

(a) Food acceptance: 
methods. 

(b) Animal products: 

Canned fluid foods. 

Canned meat. 

Dehydrated meat. 

Frankfurters. 

Frozen breaded shrimps. 

(c) Cereal and baKed products: 

Active dry yeast. 

Canned steamed puddings. 

Crackers, biscuits, and cookies. 

Prepared bakery mixes. 

Fresh pastries. 

(d) Dairy, oil, and fat products: 

Cheese. 

Dry milk. 

Fat spreads. 

Milk products. 

Shortening. 

Frozen cottage cheese. 

Mayonnaise and salad dressing. 

(e) Food evaluation: Precooked frozen 
meals. 

(f) Fruit and vegetable products: 

Dehydration of fruits. 

Dehydration of vegetables. 

(g) General products: 

Chocolate and cocoa. 

Confections. 

Instant coffee. 

Prepared pie fillings. 

(h) Nutrition: Vitamins. 

(1) Radiation preservation of foods: Radi- 
ation preservation of foods. 

(J) Food stability: Critical storage tem- 
peratures of frozen foods. 


Sensory testing 
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(k) Container: 

Interior enamels for cans for meat and 
meat products. 

Multiwall bags. 

Mechanical appliances for demountable 
containers. 

Flexible containers for processed foods. 

Packaging of soaps. 

Coatings and cold spray-type strippable 
coatings. 

Standards for classification of defects on 
outside coated can. 

Volatile corrosion inhibitors. 

C. The Institute’s freeze dehydration proj- 
ect, illustrating close cooperation between 
the Institute and scientific and industrial 
research organizations: 

1. Extensive research, supported by nu- 
merous field trials, has clearly established 
the advantages of freeze dried meats for 
military personnel where refrigeration is in- 
adequate or undependable. Freeze dried 
meats reconstitute within 10 to 15 minutes 
after the addition of water to provide a 
product virtually indistinguishable from the 
product prior to freeze drying, even though 
it is subjected to prolonged storage without 
refrigeration. 

2. Freeze dehydration makes it possible to 
offer the soldier a greater variety of meat, 
including poultry and fish, than is possible 
with canning as a method of preservation. 
Precooked dehydrated meals can be prepared 
under field conditions in 10 to 15 minutes 
without trained personnel or special equip- 
ment enabling the Armed Forces to feed 
highly mobile, well-dispersed fighting units. 
From the logistical viewpoint, dehydration 
is being assigned increased importance, es- 
pecially when supplying troops by air is 
required; there is a significant reduction 
in weight (on the average about 65 percent) 
and volume. 

3. Development of dehydration techniques 
results from the close teamwork of the In- 
stitute and scientific and industrial research 
organizations. 

(a) Basic laboratory work was, and still 
continues to be, conducted at the American 
Meat Institute at the University of Chicago. 
The University of California at Davis made 
significant contributions; valuable technical 
support came from the University of Illinois 
and Ohio State University. Current con- 
tracts require close cooperation with the 
American Meat Institute Foundation, North- 
western University, the American Institute 
for Biological Research in Madison, Wis., the 
University of Illinois, Dlinois Institute of 
Technology, Rutgers University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Oregon State College, and the Uni- 
versity of California. : 

(b) In the meat industry, Wilson & Co. 
has been active in developing freeze dried 
meat products and an efficient method of 
utilizing beef carcasses. Freeze drying fa- 
cilities at Armour & Co. played an impor- 
tant role in the Institute’s experimental pro- 
gram and Swift & Co. currently holds a con- 
tract for the development of a special pre- 
fabricated precooked steak. 

Wilson, Armour, and the Courtland Lab- 
oratories of Los Angeles have been the 
sources of supply of freeze dried meat for 
field tests. These same organizations have 
also contributed substantially to the Armed 
Forces knowledge of production, procure- 
ment documents, and product testing. An- 
ticipating future requirements of the armed 
services and the Institute, both Armour and 
Wilson are expanding their freeze drying fa- 
cilities. A new Armour facility will open in 
March 1960, in Bellwood. 

D. An example of the Institute’s coopera- 
tion with the container industry: 

Beginning after World War II, and on a 
continuing basis, Institute container tech- 
nologists have worked closely with the re- 
search divisions of the two major can com- 
panies located in the Chicago area to review 
possibilities of reducing tinplate require- 
ments for military canned ration items. 
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This cooperation has resulted in large re- 
ductions in tinplate requirements and a sav- 
ing of literally millions of dollars in Armed 
Forces expenditures. 


“(From Food Technology, 1959, vol. XIII, 
No. 11] 


“MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL LIAISON 


“A RECAPITULATION OF ITS VALUES IN IMPROV- 
ING RATIONS AND CONTAINERS 


“Modern firepower—missiles, atomic 
bombs, and all the fantastic hardware de- 
veloped in the last 10 or 15 years—tends to 
overshadow a very basic fact. Warfare to- 
morrow will be conducted by highly indus- 
trialized nations. Not for any personal rea- 
sons, but because I feel it urgently impor- 
tant, I would like to illustrate the impor- 
tance of military-industrial liaison in war- 
time by a few observations on what was ac- 
complished through the joint efforts of the 
military and the U.S. food industry in re- 
searching, developing, manufacturing, and 
distributing the rations of World War II. It 
was my privilege to be closely associated 
with this effort. 


“PUTTING A NEW RATION SYSTEM ON A WAR 
FOOTING 


“When the Subsistence Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory, predecessor of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Chicago, came into 
being in 1939, it quickly became evident to 
my small staff and me, that whether we 
liked it or not a part of our assigned task 
was to put Army rations—a whole new sys- 
tem of rations—on a war footing. Our im- 
mediate task was developing a food and 
packaging research and development facility 
capable of systematizing and improving the 
largely obsolescent and certainly inadequate 
ration system that existed. But research 
and development problems were not the only 
problems we had to keep in mind. We had 
to ascertain if we could, and to make some 
shrewd guesses if we could not, as to the 
time and the place and the forces who would 
be using World War II rations. It was evi- 

ent, even before the United States entered 
the war, that this was to be a different kind 
of war—far more mechanized than World 
War I and with a third dimension, airpower, 
added to the picture. 

“It was also evident that the industries— 
in our case the food and packaging indus- 
tries—would be full partners in the effort. 

“You cannot enter a war and then decide 
to revolutionize an industry in order to 
make it more responsive to military needs. 
During a war you make as few changes in 
the middle of the stream as possible. You 
learn how to use the industrial plants that 
you have, not to redesign them. You work 
with the veteran leaders of industry who 
have developed a great deal of sagacity in 
the manufacturing and distribution of food. 

“It was reassuring that our laboratory was 
located in Chicago. A few blocks away were 
the Union Stockyards and the plants of 
Armour, Swift, Libby, and Cudahy. Outside 
our windows to the south were the spurlines 
that bore the packinghouse products out to 
the consumers. A few blocks to the east 
was a branch establishment of the Conti- 
nental Can Co. The American Can Co. had 
a plant west of us. Within easy range were 
spice companies, coffee manufacturers, the 
Fulton Street markets, refrigeration com- 
panies, yeast companies, the Short Milling 
Co.—even a brewery. 

“We in the United States because we hate 
war, have never located our industries and 
transportation systems in accordance with 
strategic military planning as was done in 
Germany to some extent before World War 
II and, more recently, in Russia. Therefore, 


to have our laboratory, which became dur- 
ing World War II an information and liaison 
center for the food and packaging industries, 
in Chicago was an undisguised blessing. We 
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could not have handled the “crash” prob- 
lems that poured in on us during the war 
without having at our elbow for immediate 
consultation the food experts available at 
the Union Stock Yards, the can companies, 
the canning companies, and the food plants, 
large and small, that stud the Chicago area 
and the Midwest. It is worth mentioning, 
in this regard, that two-thirds of lend-lease 
supplies delivered to our allies, flowed from 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, where we 
were located. 


“BUILDING AN EFFECTIVE 
LIAISON 


“How do you go about building an effective 
liaison with industry during an emergency? 
There is never any question as to the pa- 
triotic desire of industry to cooperate, but 
there is a world of difference between desire 
and action. In tackling our problems—de- 
signing, developing, and getting into volume 
production the kinds of rations required 
for a new kind of war—one of our very first 
objectives, even before we got into World 
War II, was to get across to the food indus- 
tries the nature and scope of the overall 
problem. Through letters, conferences in our 
laboratory experimental kitchen, talks be- 
fore industrial groups—we made it known 
that this would be a new and different kind 
of war and that it would be necessary to 
probe deeply into the requirements under- 
lying the use of rations in completely new 
combat and combat-related situations. It 
was not too well recognized prior to World 
War II that storage, transportation, and 
issue would be far more complicated, that 
the preparation and consumption of food 
would take place in all kinds of strange 
places, that new equipment, specifications, 
manufacturing techniques, would be in- 
volved, and that the volume of food going 
to the Armed Forces would exceed anything 
known before. Should another war come, 
however, the problems will be even greater. 

“In these preliminary efforts to develop 
interest in military problems we met with 
virtually complete cooperation from the in- 
dustries—the few instances of disinterest 
being due to a certain reluctance to face 
the fact that ‘a war was going to be on.’ 

“But the war came and our job was 
quickly increased to a size far beyond what 
we had forecast. In fact, we began receiv- 
ing, almost at once, very specific requests— 
requests for rations to meet the variables of 
climate (the subarctic, the desert), of ter- 
rain (mountains, jungles, etc.), and types 
of operation (paratroop drops, beachhead 
landings, etc.). Hindsight tells us that we 
should have broadened the field utility of 
some of these rations, but who would know 
that the K-ration with a caloric value of 
2,700, designed for a maximum use of 5 
days, would be issued interchangeably with 
C-ration without regard for time? But as 
time went on, the shakedown testing of 
actual combat gave us a more accurately 
adjusted view of the requirements, and be- 
fore the war closed the general principles of 
feeding men for a war of the type of World 
War II were clear. In the main the rations 
developed and supplied the troops during 
World War II fulfilled their purposes. But I 
must emphasize again that our basic prin- 
ciple was working with the food and pack- 
aging industries as partners. 


“WHY IS MILITARY-INDUSTRY COORDINATION OF 
SUCH IMPORTANCE? 


“A brief answer to this question, based on 
the experience of World War II may be use- 
ful to have on record. As my many asso- 
ciates, military and civilian, who were en- 
gaged in food research and development in 
World War II will agree, there was virtually 
no aspect of military foods and feeding that 
did not demand our joint attention. In 
general, however, the areas that demanded 
closest coordination with industry were 
three: (1) the adaptability of foods and 
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packaging to specific military operations, 
(2) the stability of foods and packaging 
under extremes of climate and military types 
of handling and storage, (3) the eating 
quality of foods. It is gratifying that these 
three areas—in terms of a possible future 
conflict—were covered at a 2-day conference 
last September, held at the Stockyard Inn. 
The proceedings of this conference are avail- 
able in limited quantity at my office. 

“Adjusting foods and packaging to ‘mili- 
tary life’ is more difficult in many ways than 
adjusting raw recruits to military ways of 
doing things. Todo so requires a knowledge 
of the performance capacity of soldiers under 
stress, how ration systems fit into military 
operation systems, the potentials of the food 
and packaging industries for meeting the 
often exacting requirements of packaged ra- 
tions—and a constant, day-after-day atten- 
tion to the chemical, microbiological, physi- 
cal, and psychological aspects of food. This 
is a large order as the outstanding group of 
men and women who made up my staff, and 
I myself, found out. It takes organization, 
it takes patience, it takes a stable program 
well supported by higher echelons to do the 
job. All of these things we had in World 
War II—and all of these things we shall need 
if another holocaust descends on us. 

“In concluding, I would like to pay tribute 
to the able and dedicated people, military 
and civilian, who made up the SRDL of 
World War II. Not only did they advance 
the science and technology of rations and 
packaging but they also helped to create 
the understanding and ready communica- 
tion among military, industry, and institu- 
tional groups that is being perpetuated to- 
day at the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces. 

“RROHLAND A. ISKER, 
“Colonel, Quartermaster Corps (Re- 
tired), Research and Development 
Associates, Food and Container 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, Ill.” 


IV. PHYSICAL PLANT AND SERVICES: QUARTER- 
MASTER FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE FOR 
THE ARMED FORCES 


A. Present physical plant, budget and 
staff: 

1. The Institute presently occupies about 
188,000 square feet in a facility called the 
Chicago Administration Center at 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago. The Government- 
owned plant consists of three six-story build- 
ings and a garage which were usec as a sup- 
ply depot from World War I to 1955 when 
the center was activated. Ten Government 
offices were housed in the center. 

“A” building is partially occupied by the 
Quartermaster Chicago Administration Cen- 
ter, U.S. Army Subsistence Center, 5th Army 
Statistical and Accounting Division, 5th 
Army Veterinary Food Inspection Service, 
and by the Post Office Department Supply 
Center. 

“B” building is partially occupied by the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute and the Military Subsistence Testing 
Laboratory. 

“C” building is partially occupied by the 
Department of Agriculture Dairy Branch 
Laboratory, 5th Army Finance and Account- 
ing Office and the U.S. Army Meat and Dairy 
Hygiene School. 

2. In 1959 the budget allotment to the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute amounted to about $265,000 as pay- 
ment for space it now occupies including 
heat, electricity, janitor service, and other 
“housekeeping” facilities furnished by the 
Chicago Administration Center. Approxi- 
mately $500,000 is allotted for maintenance 
of equipment, purchase of new equipment, 
perishable supplies, administrative travel, 
etc. 

3. The Institute presently employs about 
246. 

B. Support services provided by the Chi- 
cago Administration Center to the Quarter- 
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master Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces: 

1. General administration: Security meas- 
ures; fire prevention regulations; establish- 
ment of a regular workday; declaration of 
holidays; general regulations; and customs 
of the installation. 

2. Special staff services: Command inspec- 
tion; intelligence; public information; 


’ claims and safety. 


3. Management assistance services: Man- 
agement studies and analysis; statistics and 
statistical analysis; personnel strength con- 
trol; organization control; reports and 
forms control; and consultant. 

4. Budget and funds control services: Per- 
sonnel funding estimates and control; mis- 
sion and local procurement funds estimates 
and control. 

5. Finance and accounting services: Pay- 
roll, personnel, mission, and local procure- 
ment funds accounting; and cost account- 
ing. 

é. Machine accounting services. 

7. Civilian personnel services. 

8. Administrative services: Mail and rec- 
ords, records administration, messenger 
service, telephone, teletype, central reproduc- 
tion, and motor pool. 

9. Local logistic services: Supply opera- 
tions, self-service supply center, purchasing 
and contracting, service unit (receiving). 

10. Housekeeping services: Custodial (of- 
fice areas); organizational and field mainte- 
nance of furniture and typewriters and office 
appliances; security (guards); fire protec- 
tion; and repairs and utilities. 

11. Common services: Medical (dispen- 
sary); salvage; packing and crating; trans- 
portation (except typing orders); labor and 
MHE equipment. 

12. General auditing. 

13. Local welfare services: Troop informa- 
tion and special services activities. 

14. Restaurant. 


Vv. PROPOSAL OF SITE FOR THE QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE BY THE 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A. General proposal: 

Illinois Institute of Technology (IIT) has 
offered to construct and finance a building 
(or buildings) sufficient to house the Insti- 
tute on its campus on Chicago’s near South 
Side. Facilities would be erected according 
to specifications of the Quartermaster Corps 
and under its direction and leased to the In- 
stitute (or an appropriate Government 
agency) for a period ranging from 10 to 25 
years to allow a reasonable scheduling of 
amortization. Adequate parking facilities 
would be provided and housing for staff of 
the Institute on a preferential basis would 
be available in apartments owned by IIT in 
the vicinity of the campus. IIT would fur- 
nish all essential services at cost plus a 
small overhead fee. 

The officers and members of the board of 
trustees of IIT believe that a mutually at- 
tractive agreement can be concluded. They 
are “flexible in their thinking” and will co- 
operate with the Quartermaster General and 
other responsible officials in developing a 
working relationship. 

The Duke University contract with the 
Army Ordnance Corps is favorable precedent 
for this proposal. The Office of Ordnance 
Research, which administers an annual pro- 
gram of $5 million in basic research, is 
housed in a building on the Duke campus 
which was constructed by the university 
and leased to the corps. 

B. Location: 

IIT is located about 314 miles south of 
Chicago’s Loop between 30th and 35th 
Streets and extending between Federal Street 
and Michigan Avenue. The campus, served 
by frequent rapid transit and bus service, 
can be reached from the Loop in less than 
15 minutes. Thirty-fifth and Thirty-first 
Streets will be interchanges on the new 
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South Expressway connecting the Calumet 
Skyway and the Calumet Expressway on the 
south with Southwest, Congress, Northwest, 
and Edens Expressways on the north. 

A site for the Institute is immediately 
available at the corner of 30th Street and 
Michigan Avenue. Land reasonably con- 
tiguous to this site has already been re- 
developed and bordering properties are 
scheduled for redevelopment soon. 

C. Services and other facilities: 

All essential “housekeeping” services, in- 
cluding maintenance and repairs, janitor 
and guard service, steam, electricity, and 
heat, would be furnished by IIT at cost, 
plus a small overhead fee. Cafeteria or res- 
taurant and private luncheon facilities, 
small meeting rooms and auditoriums seat- 
ing from 250 to 750 would also be available. 

Unique and costly equipment at IIT could 
be used by the Institute. Included is a nu- 
clear reactor designed specifically for indus- 
trial research, a nationally recognized com- 
puter center, and a gas fission product 
source. 

D. Estimated cost of new facilities: 

Here is a first “crude” estimate of cost 
of facilities to house the Institute on the 
IIT campus: 


Building: 180,000 square feet at 
$28 per square foot__....---- $5, 040, 000 
Laboratory equipment and in- 
stallation: 180,000 square feet 
at $5 per square foot..-___--- 900, 000 


MUM eonctoe st aes ok 5, 940, 000 


Facilities could probably be completed 
about 18 months after the final plans are 
submitted. 

E. The future of the Institute at IIT: 

Shortly after its formation in 1940, IIT 
began developmen: of a completely new 
110-acre campus called Technology Center. 
The program is now well under way—34 new 
buildings have been constructed or are un- 
der construction. They include a new $3.5 
million chemistry building and facilities for 
the John Crerar Library, which will move 
from its present Loop site to the IIT cam- 
pus. When completed, Technology Center, 
in the functional design of Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, the internationally recognized 
architect, will be one of the world’s most 
modern campuses and one of the few ever 
designed as a unit. The center already 
houses, in addition to the IIT staff of 2,300 
(1,200 of whom have advanced degrees in 
engineering and/or the _ sciences), the 
Armour Research Foundation, the Institute 
of Gas Technology, and“the central research 
laboratory of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

F. Notes to enclosures 1, 2, and 3 on pages 
immediately following: 

Enclosure 1: Aerial view of campus, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. Elevated rail- 
way line is in right foreground. Site of new 
John Crerar Library building is in blue. 
One of the sites proposed for the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute is in 
red. 

Enclosure 2: Map of Technology Center. 

Enclosure 3: Map of Chicago throughways 
(completed and projected). IIT campus is 
in red. It is strategically situated for mo- 
tor, bus, and elevated railway transportation. 

(NoTeE.—Enclosures 1, 2, and $3 are in- 
cluded in the files of the committee.) 


VI. QUESTIONS PERTINENT TO PROPER USE OF 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 
A. What is the basis for alleged savings re- 

sulting from the move? 

1. Is any part of the alleged savings a 
“wash” entry applicable without regard to 
location? 

2. If “repairs and utilities” costs are part 
of alleged savings, how does this cost per 
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square foot of space at the Chicago Adminis- 
tration Center compare with cost at the 
Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center? 

3. Does any part of alleged savings result 
from lower costs applicable without regard 
to location? 

4. Is any part of alleged savings based on 
reduction in mission applicable without re- 
gard to location? 

(a) If no reduction in mission is assumed, 
was consideration given to cost of— 

(1) Replacing research facilities available 
at food and packaging industries and other 
institutions in the Chicago area? 

(2) Maintaining communication with the 
Army Subsistence Center and Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency (which presumably 
will remain in Chicago) ? 

(b) If a reduction of the Institute’s mis- 
sion is contemplated, will it result in require- 
ments for additional personnel and/or facil- 
ities for research and engineering in food and 
rations by the Navy, Air Force, Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency, or Army Subsistence 
Center? 

B. Were alternatives to the move ade- 
quately explored? 

1. Was a study made of the possibility of re- 
ducing costs at the Chicago Administration 
Center by moving any of these other Chicago 
Government agencies now leasing space in 
the Loop or elsewhere in the Chicago area to 
the center? 

(a) Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 West Jackson Boulevard. 

(b) District Engineer, U.S. Army, Mer- 
chandise Mart. 

(c) Regional Engineer, U.S. Army, 536 
South Clark Street. 

(d) Chicago Ordnance District, South Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

2. Were private institutions in Chicago, 
such as Illinois Institute of Technology, con- 
sidered as possible sites for the Institute? 

If so, what criteria were used? 

C. Were other agencies involved in the 
move consulted regarding it? 

1. The General Services Administration. 

2. Air Force. 

3. Navy. 

4. Army Subsistence Center. 

5. Military Subsistence Supply Agency. 

D. Were any benefits to mission alleged as 
a result of the move? 

1. If so, in what respect is the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Center su- 
perior as a site to the Chicago Administration 
Center? 

If so, in what respect is Natick superior as 
a site to Chicago? 


VII. EXPANSION OF CERTAIN ARGUMENTS FAVOR- 
ING A CHICAGO SITE FOR THE QUARTERMASTER 
FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


A. Unlimited research facilities are im- 
mediately available: 

1. Major scientific research facilities in the 
immediate locality include: 

(a) The University of Chicago and the 
American Meat Institute on the South Side. 

(b) Northwestern University Technologi- 
cal Institute, in Evanston. 

(c) Illinois Institute of Technology and 
the Armour Research Foundation—just 
south of the central business district. 

(dad) The University of M[llinois Medical 
Center, west and south of the central busi- 
ness district. 

(e) Argonne National Laboratory, operated 
by the University of Chicago and located in 
Lemont. 

NoTteE.—Two major research facilities not 
located in the immediate locale of the Insti- 
tute are nevertheless convenient and much 
used—the Forest Products Laboratory, main- 
tained by the Department of Agriculture at 
Madison, Wis., and the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry in Appleton, Wis. Because it is 
a Government agency, the laboratory would 
be contacted by the Institute wherever it 


yt 


ged aiir weis go 
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was located, but proximity of the laboratory 

to Chicago has made close cooperation be- 

tween the two Government functions 
ble. 

2. Industrial research laboratories in the 
food and container fields are numerous in 
Chicago and the surrounding area because 
of the large number of food and container 
industries located here. 

A list of industrial research laboratories 
in these fields follows this part (VII) of the 
appendix as enclosure 1. The Institute also 
obtains a great deal of information and 
assistance from General Mills, Inc., and the 
Pillsbury Co. in Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. 

8. Technical libraries in the area offer a 
huge reservoir of literature on subjects of 
interest to the Institute. In addition to li- 
braries at the major universities (Chicago, 
Illinois, and Northwestern) these are also 
available: 

(a) The John Crerar Library. Founded in 
1894, this is one of the greatest scientific li- 
braries in the world. Its medical collection, 
comprising over 150,000 volumes, is the most 
comprehensive in the Midwest. Other ex- 
tensive collections include the basic sciences 
(especially chemistry, physics, and geology), 
tehnology, and agriculture. They are sup- 
plemented by current subscriptions to 10,000 

riodicals and other serial publications. 

(b) Illinois Institute of Technology and 
Armour Research Foundation. 

(c) Special libraries maintained by indus- 
tries in food and packaging fields or at na- 
tional headquarters by trade and profes- 
sional associations. 

(1) These libraries are devoted primarily 
to science-technology: 

Armour & Co., 1355 West 31st Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Victor Chemical Works, 11th and Arnold 
Streets, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Argonne National Laboratory, Post Office 
Box 299, Lemont, Ill. 

Illinois Farm Supply Co., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

American Can Co., 433 North Northwest 
Highway, Barrington, Ill. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Chemical Di- 
vision Library, Box 345, Argo, Ill. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 East On- 
tario Street, Chicago, Il. 

Abbott Laboratories, 1400 Sheridan Road, 
North Chicago, Ill. 

Baxter Laboratories, Inc., 6301 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Morton Grove, Ill. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 
East 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby, 13636 South West- 
ern Avenue, Blue Island, Ill. 

The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., 1029 West 35th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

National Dairy Products Corp., 923 Wau- 
kegan Road, Glenview, Il. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc., Myrtle & Mc- 
Naughton Streets, Elkhart, Ind. 

Velsicol Chemical Corp., 330 East Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, 
Route 66A, Lockport, Ill. 

Wilson & Company, Inc., 
Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

National Confectioners’ Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

G. D. Searle & Company, Skokie, III. 

(2) These libraries have collections in the 
biological sciences: 

American Osteopathic Association, 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

(3) These libraries relate primarily to 
metals: 

Acme Steel Co., 100 Acme Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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United States Steel Corp. (south works), 
3426 East 89th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 2200 Sheri- 
dan Road, North Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Institutions doing graduate work in 
food and container technology are more 
numerous in the Middle West than in any 
other part of the country: 

The following are within easy reach of 
Chicago: 

1. Institute of Meat Research of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2. Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. 

3. Armour Research Foundation, Chicago, 

4. University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

5. Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

6. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

7. University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

8. Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

9. Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Kans. 

10. Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 

11. Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 

12. Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 

C. Contacts with the food and packaging 
industries are easily maintained in Chicago: 

1. Chicago is the center for the Nation’s 
food production. The area is second in the 
United States in total value of food products 
manufactured for the consumer. In 1958 
gross sales of food products amounted to $3.7 
billion in the Chicago metropolitan area. 

(a) Chicago is the center of distribution 
for the dairy industry. Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan produce half 
of the Nation’s butter and more than a third 
of its fluid milk. Wisconsin makes almost 
half of the country’s domestic cheese. Most 
firms which distribute dairy products nation- 
ally have either main offices or processing fa- 
cilities here. They include Kraft Foods Co., 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Wilson 
& Co., Swift & Co., Beatrice Foods Co., and 
the Borden Co. 

(1) Among the biggest milk distributors 
in Chicago are the Bowman Dairy Co., one of 
the Nation’s largest independents, Borden 
and Hawthorne-Mellody Farms Dairy. 

(2) The Chicago Mercantile Exchange op- 
erates as the Nation’s leading “futures” mar- 
ket in butter (and eggs and onions as well). 

(b) Poultry and eggs, both highly perish- 
able commodities, are produced in quantity 
nearby and shipped out of Chicago to mar- 
kets around the Nation. Iowa is first among 
all States in production of poultry and eggs; 
Minnesota is second in egg production and 
fourth in the production of chickens; Min- 
nesota is second in turkey raising, and Iowa 
is fourth. 

(c) A major portion of America’s fruit and 
vegetables funnel through Chicago; in fact, 
more fresh produce passes through Chicago 
than through any similar center anywhere 
in the world because of its central location 
and the availability of refrigerated ware- 
house space. Chicago has nearly 34 million 
cubic feet of cooler and freezer space in 
public warehouses and about 20 million 
feet in private warehouses. 

(ad) Chicago handles enough grain to be 
known as the Nation’s third largest granary. 
The value of crops harvested within a 500- 
mile radius of Chicago is 41 percent of the 
national total. Grain storage capacity in 
Chicago is nearly 80 million bushels. It 
manufactured over $56 million worth of 
grain mill products in 1954, second only to 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

(1) Among the large firms in the baking 
industry located here are Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Ward 
Baking Co., Gordon Baking Co., Piper Bak- 
ing Co., the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., United Biscuit Co., Jewel Tea Co., 
Salerno-McGowen Biscuit Co., Consolidated 
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Foods Corp., Carr Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
National Biscuit Co., Sawyer Biscuit Co., and 
Burny Bros., Inc. 

(2) The Chicago Board of Trade has al- 
ways been the world’s leading market in 
“futures” trading. 

(e) The city ranks first among all metro- 
politan areas of the Nation in meat produc- 
tion. About 47 percent of the Nation’s live- 
stock is produced within a 500-mile radius of 
the city. The Union Stock Yards in Chicago 
can handle more than 40,000 cattle and 
120,000 hogs a day and turn out meat at 
the rate of 10,000 pounds a minute during 
an 8-hour day. 

Despite decentralization in the industry, 
Chicago is still the national center of the 
sales market. In 1954 sales of meat was 
close to $149 million; New York sold about 
$67 million worth of meat in the same year. 
Leading Chicago manufacturers of meat 
products include Agar Packing Co., Inc., 
Armour & Co., the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., Hygrade Food Products Corp., Illi- 
nois Meat Co., Oscar Mayer & Co., Swift & 
Co., and Wilson & Co., Inc. 

(f) Chicago is the center of the confec- 
tionery industry in the United States and 
produces about 25 percent of all candy man- 
ufactured in the country. E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Bunte Bros., Mars, Inc., Curtiss Candy 
Co., and Walter H. Johnson Candy Co. main- 
tain headquarters in the city. 

2. The Chicago area manufactures more 
containers of all types than any other area 
in the Nation because, as in the case of food 
products, it is close to sources of supply. 
Major manufacturers include the Container 
Corp. of America, which has its home office 
and five plants here, the American Can Co. 
(seven plants plus research and technical 
service department), and the Continental 
Can Co. (nine plants, Metal Research and 
Development Division, Central Research Di- 
vision and six subsidiaries manufacturing 
paper and plastic containers). 

(a) In tin cans and other tin wear, Chi- 
cago in 1954 stood first with a production 
valued at almost $97 million, compared with 
about $55 million worth for New York. No 
other metropolitan area had more than half 
the production of New York City. 

(b) Only two areas in the the Nation pro- 
duce more paperboard containers (specified 
for shipping 80 to 90 percent of Quarter- 
master Corp. items) than Chicago. Among 
the large manufacturers located here in ad- 
dition to the three mentioned above are: 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co., Owens-Illi- 
nois (National Container Corp.), Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., Stone Container Corp., 
United Biscuit Co. (Chicago Carton Co.) and 
Standard Brands, Inc. (Traver Partition 
Corp.). 

Geographic representation on a current 
Institute industry advisory committee indi- 
cates the concentration of technical services 
of the fiberboard industry in the Midwest. 
When the industry was canvassed for tech- 
nical professional personnel, the volunteer 
committee was composed of representatives 
from these cities: 

East Walpole, Mass. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 

Rittman, Ohio. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 

Chicago, IIl. 

3. Chicago is the headquarters of all ma- 
jor trade associations in the food industry 
and a large percentage of their national 
meetings and conferences are held here. 
Ninety-eight trade associations related either 
to food or containers are located in Chicago. 
There are 30 associations in the field of 
produce, dairy products, and general agricul- 
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ture; 10 in the field of meat products and 
livestock; 49 in the field of groceries, con- 
fectionery, bakery products; 5 in the field 
of flavoring extracts, sirups, and soft drinks; 
and 4 in the field of paper boxes and paper 
cartons. 

(a) Meat and livestock associations in the 
city include the American Meat Institute 
(which represents about 500 members han- 
dling between 85 and 90 percent of all meat 
and meat products commercially produced in 
this country), the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, the National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, and the National Live- 
stock Producers Association. In the milling 
field, 5 of the 8 with large staffs are 
located here; in dairy, eggs, and poultry, 8 
of the 11 with larger than average staffs 
have Offices here. 

(b) Major Chicago trade associations in 
the food and container fields are listed in 
enclosure 2 following this part (VII) of the 
appendix. 


ENCLOSURE 1. INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


(Source: Industrial Research Laboratories 
of the United States (10th ed.) Publication 
879, National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council Washington, D.C., 1956.) 


A. FOODS 


American Bakeries Co., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 221 
North La Salle Street. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario Street. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 
East 57th Street. 

American Research & Testing Laboratories, 
32 North:State Street. 

Armour & Co. Research Division, Union 
Stock Yards. 

Armour & Co. Auxiliaries Division, 1355 
West 31st Street. 

Beatrice Foods Co., 1526 South State Street. 

Best Foods, Inc., the, 2816 South Kil- 
bourn Avenue. 

Chicago-Allis Manufacturing Co., 113-125 
North Green Street. 

Chicago Dairy & Food Laboratories, 6930 
North Clark Street. 


Chicago Pharmacal Co., 5547 North 
Ravenswood. 

Columbus Laboratories, the, 31 North State 
Street. 


Continental Can Co., Inc., Metal Division, 
76th and Loomis Boulevard. 

Continental Coffee Co., 641 North Orleans 
Street. 

Cook Chocolate Co., 4825 South Rockwell 
Street. 

Dawes’ Laboratories, 
Richmond Street. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, the, 2750 West 35th 
Street. 

F. & F. Laboratories, Inc., 3501 West 48th 
Place. 

Fermco Chemicals, Inc., 4941 South Racine 
Avenue. 

Feuer & Associates, Bertram, 664 North 
Michigan Avenue. 

Food Technology, 
Highway. 

General Foods Corp. (Perkins Products 
Co.), 7400 South Rockwell Street. 

Glidden Co., the, Food Division (Durkee 
Famous Foods), 2670 North Elston Avenue 
and 3702 Iron Street. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., the, 1415 West 
87th Street. 

Hales & Hunter Co., Red Comb Laboratory, 
140th and Stewart Avenue. 

Independent Biscuit Manufacturers’ Co., 
7002 North Clark Street. 

Industrial Bio-Test Laboratories, 


Inc., 4800 South 


Inc., 5903 Northwest 


Inc., 


4122 South Union Avenue. 

Institute of American Poultry Industries, 
LA.P.I. Egg Products Laboratory, 110 North 
Franklin Street. 
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James Laboratories, the, 189 West Madison 
Street. 

Johnson Products Co.—Keto Laboratory, 
4603 South State Street. 

Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., 2320 North Damen 
Avenue. 

Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., H., 11 East Illinois 
Street. 

Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Inc., 
7737 South Chicago Avenue. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., the, 3100 South 
Kedzie Avenue. 

Long Co., W. E., 188 West Randolph Street. 

Miner Laboratories, the, 9 South Clinton 
Street. 

Morton Salt Co. Development Division, 
1357 North Elston. 

Peter Hand Foundation, 1632 North Shef- 
field Avenue. 

Quaker Oats Co., the, 345 East 25th Street. 

Reliable Packing Co., 1440 West 47th 
Street. : 

Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc., 1637 
South Kilbourn. 

Siebel Sons’ Co., Inc., J. E., 4055 West 
Peterson Avenue. 

Stange Co., William J., 342 North Western 
Avenue. 

Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards. 

Synthetical Laboratories, the, 5558 West 
Ardmore Avenue. 

Vico Products Co., 
Boulevard. 

Vitamins, Inc., 809 West 58th Street. 

Wahl-Henius Institute, 1135 Fullerton 
Avenue. 

Wilson & Co., Inc., 4100 South Ashland 
Avenue. 

Wrigley Jr. Co., Wm., 301 East Erie Street. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Barrington, M1. 

Wilson & Co., Inc., Calumet City, Il. 

Victor Chemicals Works, Chicago Heights, 
Til. 

General American Transportation Corp., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Fearn Foods, Inc., Franklin Park, Ill. 

Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Ill. 

National Dairy Products Corp. Kraft Foods 
Co., Glenview, Ml. 

Grayslake Gelatin Co., Grayslake, Ill. 

Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Armour & Co., Kankakee, Il. 

Allied Mills Inc., Libertyville, Il. 

American Can Co., Maywood, IIl. 

United Biscuit Co. of America, Melrose 
Park, Il. 

American Maize-Products Co., Roby, Ind. 

Dean Milk Co., Rockford, Ill. 

California Packing Corp., Rochelle, Ill. 

Julep Co., the, Sycamore, Il. 

Koller & Koller, Villa Park, Ill. 

Wander Co., the, Villa Park, Ill. 

Morton Salt Co., Woodstock, Il. 


B. CONTAINERS 


Celotex Corp., the, 205 West Monroe Street. 

Chicago Carton Co., 4200 South Pulaski 
Road. 

Container Corp. of America, 10 North Clark 
Street. 

Container Laboratories Inc., 112 West Kin- 
zie Street. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Central Research 
& Engineering Division, 7622 South Racine 
Avenue. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Millsplastic Lab- 
oratory, 2930 North Ashland Avenue. 

Cracker Jack Co., the, 4800 West 66th 
Street. 

Cromwell Paper Co., 4801 South Whipple 
Street. 

Daubert Chemical Co., 4700 South Central 
Avenue. 

Ekco Products Co., 1949 North Cicero Ave- 
nue. 

Glidden Co., Protective Coating Division, 
1856 North LeClaire Avenue. 

Inland Steel Container Co., 
Menard Avenue. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., the, 3100 Kedzie 
Avenue. 


2817 North Oakley 


65382 South 
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Meyercord Co., 5323 West Lake Street. 

Precision Scientific Co., 3737 West Cort- 
land Street. 

Rapid Roller Co., 2550 South Federal Street. 

Stone Container Corp., 4200 West 42d Place. 

Transparent Package Co., 3520 South Mor- 
gan Street. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., 6655 West 
Diversey Avenue. 

Visking Corp., 6733 West 65th Street. 

White Cap Co., 1819 North Major Avenue. 

Apollo Metal Works, Bedford Park. 

Dearborn Glass Co., Bedford Park. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Marbon Chemical Di- 
vision, Gary, Ind. 

Glidden Co., the Chemical, Metal, and Pig- 
ment Division, Hammond, Ind. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Lake Zurich. 

American Can Co., Maywood. 

Atlas Powder Co., Zapon Finishes Labora- 
tory, North Chicago. 

Millers National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard. 

Association of Vitamin Chemists, Inc., 
7737 South Chicago Avenue. 

American Butter Institute, 
Franklin Street. 

American Dairy Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 North 
La Salle Street. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart. 

Evaporated Milk Association, 228 North La 
Salle Street. 

Illinois Dairy Products Association, 309 
West Jackson Boulevard. 

Milk Foundation, Inc., 
Street. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc., 110 North 
Franklin Street. 

National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal 
Street. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg Associa- 
tion, 110 North Franklin. 

National Soybean Processors Association, 
3818 Board of Trade Building. 

Poultry and Egg National Board, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue. 

Pure Milk Association, 343 South Dearborn 
Street. 

American Bakers Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario Street. 

American Society of Bakery Engineers, 121 
West Wacker Drive. 

Associated Food Retailers of Greater Chi- 
cago, Inc., 500 North Dearborn Street. 

Bakers Club of Chicago, 112 West Ran- 
dolph Street. 

Canned Chop Suey Foods Industry, 332 
South Michigan Avenue. 

Chicago Paper Box Suppliers Association, 
1210 Ridgewood Drive, Northbrook. 

Fibre Box Association, 224 South Michigan 
Avenue. 

Folding Paper Box Association of America, 
222 West Adams Street. 

Paraffined Carton Association, 
Washington Street. 
ENCLOSURE 2. MAJOR CHICAGO TRADE ASSOCIA- 

TIONS IN THE Foop AND CONTAINER FIELDS 


A. FOODS 


Chicago Candy Association, 306 North Un- 
ion Avenue. 

Independent Grocers’ Alliance Distribution 
Co., 181 South Wabash Avenue. 

Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufactur- 
ers Association, 100 East Ohio Street. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 360 
North Michigan Avenue. 

National Association of Retail Meal & Food 
Dealers, Inc., 500 North Dearborn. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc., 100 North 
Franklin Street. 

National Confectioners’ Association of the 
United States, Inc., 36 South Wabash Avenue. 


110 North 


28 East Huron 


111 West 
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National Fruit & Syrup Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 38 South Dearborn Street. 

National Pickle Packers Association, 202 
South Marion Street, Oak Park. 

National Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants 
Association, 222 West North Bank Drive. 

National Soup Mix Association, 125 East 
Church Street, Libertyville. 

National Split Pea Association, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue. 

Research & Development Associates, Food 
& Container Institute, Inc., 1849 West Per- 
shing Road. 

Salt Producers Association, 231 North La 
Salle Street. 

American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 
East 57th Street. 

National Live Stock Producers Association, 
139 North Clark Street. 

National Live Stock & Meat Board, 407 
South Dearborn Street. 

Packers & Sausage Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 100 West Monroe Street. 

American Corn Millers Federation, 140 
South Dearborn Street. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 185 South La Salle 
Street. 

Chicago Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 120 South La Salle Street. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. SPAETH, VICE 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, ON THE QUARTERMASTER RESEARCH 
AND ENGINEERING CENTER 
The motivation for this move is most 

commendable—it is being undertaken in the 

spirit of economy. The economies to be ef- 
fected, however, will result from the closing 
of the 1819 West Pershing Road Depot, of 
some 1,868,280 square feet, of which the Food 
and Container Institute requires only ap- 

proximately 148,000 square feet, or only 8 

percent, and not from the specific reloca- 

tion of this activity in Massachusetts. 

The proposed move of the Institute from 
Chicago will probably result in large new 
capital outlays and larger annual operating 
costs than if the facility were retained in 
Chicago. 

It may be said that economies from cen- 
tralized administration are possible at 
Natick. Research experience has proved, 
however, that decentralized research is not 
only effective, but even desirable, if it is 
necessary for the proper environment. 

Chicago is the geographical center of the 
Nation’s food industry. It is more accessi- 
ble and readily available to all parts of the 
country, all of which is engaged in some 
aspect of the food industry. Chicago is 
the location for the Military Subsistence 
Supply Agency and the Army Subsistence 
Center, both of which of necessity must 
work in close collaboration with the Food 
and Container Institute. 

Effective research requires effective com- 
munication—the costs of added travel to the 
distant location on the east coast by rep- 
resentatives of the food industry, by repre- 
sentatives of the Government agencies using 
these facilities, and by those Government 
and public individual research workers, all 
of whom must be in constant touch with 
this facility for effective results, will sub- 
stantially exceed expenditures necessary for 
these contacts in Chicago. These added 
costs alone will more than offset any possi- 
ble operating economies of the proposed 
location. 

The cost of a new facility for this opera- 
tion, including land, buildings, and equip- 
ment, would be no more, if not substan- 
tially less, in Chicago than in Natick. The 
cost of transporting present staff, recruit- 
ing new staff, disrupting and reactivation of 
the present program, could be avoided. 
Annual operating costs at Chicago would be 
less than at Natick. 
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Illinois Institute of Technology, one of the 
Nation’s outstanding technological and 
scientific institutions, has sufficient land 
available immediately adjacent to its 110- 
acre campus for this activity. The insti- 
tute’s campus is part of Chicago’s great ur- 
ban renewal program, and is located just 3 
miles south of Chicago’s Loop. It is readily 
accessible to all forms of the city’s transpor- 
tation system. The campus has direct en- 
trances to the city’s new South Expressway, 
a@ part of the Federal Highway System. 

A scientific and engineering staff of 2,200 
and 7,500 students provide a constant pool 
and source of scientific manpower. The re- 
search facilities of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology, and Armour Research Foundation are 
located on the campus. Of an eventual 
building program of some 60 new buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $60 million, 
some 36 new buildings, estimated to cost in 
excess of $60 million, some 36 new buildings, 
costing in excess of $30 million, have al- 
ready been built or are under construction. 
Included in these is the new John Crerar 
Library, the largest technological library in 
the United States. 

Already available on the campus are the 
necessary utilities such as steam for heat- 
ing and processing, virtually every form of 
research services from glassblowing to all 
forms of metal process shops, and specialized 
laboratories, including large computers and 
a nuclear reactor. All of this manpower and 
facilities are available at their net cost to 
this possible new Government laboratory. 

If the Government does not care to appro- 
priate the same or a substantially less 
amount for the construction of this facility 
in Chicago, the institute can, and is willing 
to, finance the construction of this neces- 
sary building, the physical facilities built 
to the Government’s specifications, and make 
it available to the Government on terms 
which will just cover the cost involved. 

The institute has already provided the 
Army with a detailed proposal for a facility 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology cam- 
pus. 

We urge your committee to reconsider this 
move—and believe the retention of this op- 
eration in Chicago will, over the years, re- 
sult in a more economical operation, a more 
effective research program for the food and 
container program of the Armed Forces and 
be more in the best interests of the food 
industry and the Nation. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
brief, may I say the Food and Container 
Institute has been in Chicago many 
years, has given good service, is in the 
heart of the region where both the proc- 
essing and growing of food is concen- 
trated, is in the heart of the container 
industry; and I am at a loss to under- 
stand this proposed transfer. 

The Quartermaster Corps, I think, has 
been guilty of some pretty fast pitching 
on this matter. In discussing with the 
Illinois Institute of Technology their 
estimates of cost of a suitable new build- 
ing in Chicago, the size of facility said 
to be needed was between 200,000 and 
300,000 square feet of space. The cost 
estimate of the Illinois school then came 
to something over $6 million. The Quar- 
termaster Corps then produced figures 
for only 121,000 square feet in Natick, at 
a cost of $3,628,000, and then said the 
Natick building would be much less ex- 
pensive than the Chicago building. But 
the point is they were comparing space in 
Natick which was just about half the 
space that the Chicago estimate had been 
based upon. 
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We received only this afternoon the 
final figures from the Illinois Institute of 
Technology on comparable _ space; 
namely, 121,000 square feet. The figures 
show the Chicago estimate is virtually 
identical with the Natick estimate, there 
being a difference of only $62,000 out of a 
total of $3,600,000, or less than 2 percent. 

I think it is ridiculous to locate a food 
research institute in Massachusetts. 
One might just as well locate an insti- 
tute for the study of arctic diseases in 
Puerto Rico. 

I am sure my good friends from 
Alaska would protest on that point. 





CONFUSING RULINGS OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. The chain of the National Govern- 
ment’s operation is approaching the 
breaking point because of its weak link, 
the Supreme Court. Although the 
crescendo of criticism and expressions 
of alarm at the lawless, illogical, and 
inconsistent decisions of the Court have 
lost their news value to a large extent 
because of the long period of their con- 
tinuance, the American public has not 
been any less aware of the continued 
unreliability of the Court. 

The Congress has the duty and re- 
sponsibility, as well as the authority, to 
correct the weakness of the Court. A 
number of bills are pending in the com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House 
which would establish reasonable quali- 
fications for appointees to the Court, 
would limit the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and would insure that the Court cannot 
continue to flagrantly misconstrue the 
intention of Congress with respect to 
legislation which is passed. Action on 
these bills by Congress is long overdue, 
and it is high time that these bills were 
given the high priority they deserve by 
the committees to which they have been 
committed and by the leadership of both 
political parties. 

On Monday, May 9, 1960, there ap- 
peared a column in the Greenville News, 
published in Greenville, S.C., entitled 
“Recent Rulings Baffle, Irk Lawyers, 
Laymen,” written by the able columnist, 
Ray Tucker. Mr. Tucker points out the 
continuing inconsistencies in the Court’s 
decisions and the apparent complete lack 
of legal ability by the members of the 
Court. I ask unanimous consent that 
this column by Mr. Tucker be printed 
in the Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, May 9, 
1960] 
RECENT RULINGS BAFFLE, IRK LAWYERS, 
LAYMEN 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WaSHINGTON.—Although the sizzling presi- 
dential campaign has distracted public atten- 
tion from the 1960 session of the Supreme 
Court, its recent rulings on important labor, 
civil rights, and foreign policy questions have 
baffled and irritated judges, lawyers, and lay- 
men, including President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Herter, Attorney General Rogers, and 
the National Labor Relations Board members. 
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The High Tribunal has been accused of 
showing complete inconsistency and too rigid 
a regard for statutory technicalities when 
they collided with common sense. 

Although it has frequently applied extra- 
legal and psychological principles in impor- 
tant cases, notably in the school segregation 
controversy, it has seemingly strained 
statutes or interpreted them so literally that 
the practical result has been harmful. 


FIVE-TO-FOUR VOTES 


Supporting this conclusion is the fact that 
there have been numerous 5-to-4 decisions 
and sharp exchanges between the majority 
and the minority—a division distressing to 
lawyers and jurists in lower courts. 

It is probable that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and his associates will set a record 
for many and massive dissents. 

Several rulings on alleged victimization 
of individual freedom are cited as evidence 
of inconsistent interpretation. 

A 51-year-old house painter in Portland, 
Oreg., who was brought here from Finland 
when he was a year old, was accused of hav- 
ing been a member of the Communist Party 
when he was 29. There was no evidence 
that he had taken any real interest in its 
affairs or activities. 


NO ALLOWANCE 


Since he had not become an American cit- 
izen, the law requires that he be deported, 
and so the Supreme Court held by a 5 to 4 
vote. It is true that the statute, reenacted 
at the height of the Korean war, makes no 
allowance for extenuating circumstances. 

But although a majority indicated in the 
housepainter’s case that it was unsympa- 
thetic to the statute, it did not bother to 
suggest amendment, as it frequently does. 

Dr. Willard Uphaus is spending a year in 
a New Hampshire jail because he refused 
to answer an Attorney General’s questions 
about his guests at a “World Fellowship 
Center.” The 69-year-old Uphaus calls 
himself a world pacifist. 


NO ILLEGALITY 


There was no evidence of illegality at the 
center. The defense argued that the Attor- 
ney General’s questions were for the pur- 
pose of “exposure for exposure’s sake,” and 
not for a legitimate end. The Supreme 
Court minority agreed with this contention. 
But the majority upheld the State, and 
Uphaus remains in fail. 

However, in a Little Rock case, the jurist 
freed two women refusing to reveal the 
names of members of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
to city officials. The majority found that 
such a disclosure might cause harassment 
and encroach on individual freedom. 

Here, it is possible that the jurists were 
swayed by whatever tenseness remains from 
the use of Federal troops in the Arkansas 
capital, a practical consideration that they 
did not apply in the Portland or Uphaus 
cases. 

DISTURBING 


President Eisenhower and Secretary Her- 
ter are seriously disturbed by another Fed- 
eral court’s peculiar ruling in a maritime 
controversy of great international impor- 
tance. 

But it followed the precedent set by the 
Supreme Court of when it refused to pro- 
hibit a union picketing of a “flag of con- 
venience” vessel on the west coast. 

The laws court found that union picket- 
ing of an Egyptian freighter at New York 
was lawful because it was not a labor dis- 
pute. The embargo on unloading was in- 
spired by Egypt’s refusal to permit Israeli 
ships to pass through the Suez Canal. The 
decision has led to a general boycott of 
American vessels in Middle East ports, and, 
as Herter said, inflamed an already danger- 
ous situation in this key area. 


CVI——-631 
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IRRESPONSIBLE ACTION BY THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
every public official is under an obliga- 
tion to act in a responsible manner in the 
discharge of his duties. ‘Those public 
officials who hold their offices by virtue 
of election at the ballot boxes are more 
conscious of this obligation, for their 
continuation in office might well be con- 
tingent on their ability to act respon- 
sibly. In some instances, however, ap- 
pointed officials lose sight of the obliga- 
tion to act in a responsible way. We 
would like to think that these lapses are 
unintentional and mistakes of judgment. 
Occasionally, however, there is demon- 
strated such a complete lack of respon- 
sibility on the part of appointed offi- 
cials, that, when coupled with surround- 
ing circumstances, it leaves no room for 
doubt that the irresponsibility is inten- 
tional and for an ultra vires purpose. 

Such an irresponsible act was com- 
mitted by the U.S. Attorney General on 
May 9. On that date the Attorney Gen- 
eral, professing to act under the terms 
of the so-called civil rights bill signed 
by the President last Friday, announced 
his intention to investigate voting rec- 
ords in four southern counties—and I 
quote the Attorney General—‘“in States 
where constitutional rights of citizens 
may have been infringed by discrimina- 
tory practices.” The Attorney General 
also made the statement that each of the 
counties he named had a large Negro 
population but none on the election 
books. 

The Attorney General’s statement to 
the press was the height of irresponsi- 
bility, and unequaled for inaccuracy. 
By innuendo, the Attorney General has 
accused the election officials of these 
States and counties of discrimination 
against Negroes in the voting field, and 
worse, implied that they have committed 
violations of laws protecting the right to 
vote. This announcement was admit- 
tedly made before any investigation had 
been made. 

One of the counties designated by the 
Attorney General is McCormick County, 
S.C. Incidentally, this is the county in 
which I was first employed after gradu- 
ation from college as a teacher in the 
public schools. Although I have no spe- 
cific knowledge about the other counties, 
all in States other than South Carolina, 
named by the Attorney General, I do 
know about this one. 

Mr. Rogers, the Attorney General, 
stated categorically that there were no 
Negroes registered in McCormick 
County, S.C. That statement is not true. 
There are Negroes registered in McCor- 
mick County and, in fact, no Negro has 
ever been refused a registration certifi- 
cate for any reason, or question of quali- 
fication. The election and registration 
books of this county have not been hid- 
den, but have been open to public in- 
spection at all times. The Attorney 
General made no attempt to get the facts 
before making his accusation, although 
the facts were available to him without 
any legal procedure, or any additional 
legislation such as that passed by the 
Congress recently. All that was neces- 
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sary was an inquiry. This the Attorney 
General never made. Nor did he take 
the trouble to have one of his agents 
look at the registration books which have 
always been kept, when not in actual 
use by the board, in the public records 
section of the clerk of court’s office in the 
county courthouse, and were not only 
open to inspection by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but also to any citizen who desired 
to see them. 

Subsequently, the Attorney General 
has admitted that he had not received 
any complaint from anyone in McCor- 
mick County that he had been denied 
the right to register. He said that the 
information on which he acted was fur- 
nished by the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil and the National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People. No 
more unreliable source could have been 
found, and yet the Attorney General did 
not even bother to make a casual check 
for confirmation before making his 
slanderous statement. 

This action was completely irre- 
sponsible. No bill passed by Congress 
authorizes the Attorney General to make 
false accusations against public officials, 
and as abusive as were some of the so- 
called civil rights proposals, none of 
them went this far. The statement of 
the Attorney General was false in several 
particulars, and was slanderous of the 
State of South Carolina, the county of 
McCormick, and individual officials of 
those governmental entities. His action 
was clearly motivated by a desire to ap- 
peal to the hate-mongering organiza- 
tions which falsely profess to represent 
the Negro race and to control their vote. 
In short, it was a contemptible display 
of political demagoguery, without regard 
for the rights of the officials involved 
nor the responsibilities of his office. 

Despite his loud proclamation, it is 
interesting to note that even as late as 
this afternoon, the Attorney General has 
still not informed himself by having the 
records of McCormick County inspected. 
All the officials of the State and county 
know at this point of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announced investigation is what 
they read in the newspaper. This lends 
emphasis to the conclusion that it is pub- 
licity to please the NAACP, and not 
substantive accomplishment of his 
duties, which prompted the Attorney 
General’s announcement. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
a basic moral obligation of a people and 
of a country to insure that its elderly cit- 
izens do not want for medical care when 
they have reached the stage of life when 
medical care is most needed. Nothing 
short of catlousness could describe the 
attitude of those who view with uncon- 
cern the plight of senior citizens who 
have reached the twilight zone of life and 
who are faced with financing burden- 
some medical bills with only limited 
means. Admonitions that such citizens 
should have foreseen the inevitable and 
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made preparations accordingly afford 
little comfort to those who are faced with 
such financial burdens in this area and 
offer no solution to this vexing problem. 
It is encouraging to note that many of 
our elder citizens have made prepara- 
tions for this period of life to insure 
against financial ruin by catastrophic 
illnesses. According to the Health In- 
surance Association of America, about 
43 percent of our over-65 people are now 
covered by health insurance. It is esti- 
mated by this organization that the pro- 
portion of coverage for those who want 
and need it will reach 75 percent by 
1965, and 90 percent by 1970. 

It is at once apparent, Mr. President, 
that much is being done in this area by 
those who will be directly affected— 
namely, the elderly themselves, and 
those who foresee the day when the age 
of retirement has been reached. How- 
ever, much more can be done to assist 
the elderly in a manner which reflects 
dignity on those who are receiving such 
assistance. 

It would be extremely unwise for the 
Congress to seek a solution in this area 
which will result in the expansion of the 
present social security program. The 
so-called Forand bill, which would bring 
old age health insurance into the social 
security program, is, in my opinion, an 
extremely unwise approach. The first 
objection to such a proposal is that the 
Federal Government would once again 
embark on a program which would carry 
this country closer to a socialistic form of 
government. Washington would irrevoc- 
ably be placed in the health insurance 
business on a massive scale, for no pri- 
vate insurance company could compete 
against the Government. The second 
objection is that the social security pro- 
gram would be converted into something 
for which it was never intended. Up 
until the present time, the program has 
provided benefits in money alone. The 
effect of the Forand bill would be to con- 
vert the program into one of a compul- 
sory health insurance nature, and, in 
effect, reduce the money benefits in pro- 
portion to the individual’s and employ- 
er’s investment. 

Mr. President, a judicious legislative 
approach to the solution of assisting our 
elderly citizens with onerous medical ex- 
penses which I have advocated for some 
time is the easing of the tax burden, not 
only on those who have attained the age 
of 65, but also on those who would assist 
those who have attained that age. 

At the present time, there is a bill 
awaiting the President’s signature which 
adopts the approach I have advocated 
and which would go far in providing for 
the health care of the aged. H.R. 9660, 
which passed the Congress on May 5 of 
this year, contains provisions which will 
be a further inducement to those who 
are presently assisting their aged par- 
ents with medical expenses. 

Section 3(a) of the legislation which 
is awaiting Presidential signature would 
amend section 213(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to allow a taxpayer 
to deduct, without regard to a 3-percent 
medical and dental limitation, expenses 
incurred by the taxpayer for the care of 
his dependent mother or father or the 
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dependent mother or father of his 
spouse, if such dependent has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the tax- 
able year. 

In approaching the problem of medical 
care for the aged in this manner, indi- 
vidual independence is preserved, better 
medical care is afforded, and the Gov- 
ernment is not launched into a new pro- 
gram which will initially cost an esti- 
mated $2 billion a year. 

I urge the President to affix his signa- 
ture to this legislation. 





THE FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD— 
A LEOPARD DOES NOT CHANGE 
HIS SPOTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
have very recently received a letter which 
once again proclaims the truth of the 
old adage that a leopard does not change 
his spots. I refer to the Federal Mari- 
time Board. 

On April 14 I made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate in which I praised— 
with faint damnation—the Federal Mari- 
time Board and its new look with re- 
spect to its attention to the public in- 
terest in shipping rates. At that time 
the Federal Maritime Board had sus- 
pended proposed rate increases affect- 
ing the territory of Guam. Some months 
previously a similar rate increase had 
been protested by Alaskans. The Fed- 
eral Maritime Board allowed the increase 
to become effective without hearings. 
The Board stated that its suspension 
powers were limited to 4 months and that 
4 months would not afford adequate time 
for a hearing. Therefore, when I was 
informed that when the Guam rate in- 
creases had been suspended by the Board, 
I felt called upon to make a staterent 
congratulating the Board on its new at- 
tention to the public interest, regretting 
that it came too late to relieve the peo- 
ple of Alaska from the unwarranted trou- 
ble and expense to which they have been 
exposed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks the letter to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

POWELL, Dorsey, BLUM & WHITE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: I read with inter- 
est your Senate speech of April 14, 1960 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 8031), regarding 
the proposed new freight tariffs for Guam. 
I represent Guam Associates, protestants and 
intervenors in the case, and should like to 
inform you as to the current status of the 
case (F.M.B. Docket 901). 

When the proposed tariffs were posted, 
upon protest, the Federal Maritime Board 
suspended the increases until April 29, 1960. 
Under section 3 of the Intercoastal Shipping 
Act, 1933, as amended (46 U.S.C. 845), the 
Board is empowered to suspend such rates 
for a period of 4 months in which to con- 
duct an investigation and hearing. In the 
case of the Pacific Far East tariff the sus- 
pension could have been until July 22, 1960, 
and until August 8, 1960, for the American 
President Line tariffs. However, the Board 
elected to suspend only about 5 weeks, or un- 
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til April 29, 1960. (It is interesting to note 
that a pending bill, S. 3005, would extend 
such suspension period to 7 months.) 

Under the various maritime statutes the 
burden of proof is upon the carriers during 
the investigation and hearings to sustain 
such proposed increases. In this case the in- 
creases are not uniform and are very numer- 
ous and complex; one tariff is an entire new 
document running over 100 pages, another 
about 80 pages, the third over 40 pages. Ob- 
viously a thorough investigation as warrant- 
ed by the public interest would be very 
lengthy. 

At the request of intervenors, Guam Asso- 
ciates, the Board granted a special hearing 
for oral depositions to permit the Acting 
Governor of Guam, Mr. Marc Boss, and the 
Speaker of the Guamanian Legislature, Mr. 
A. B. Won Pat, who were then in Washing- 
ton, to be heard. The hearing was expressly 
“limited to the public policy area of the im- 
pact of such [proposed] increases on the 
economy of Guam.” The carriers cross- 
examined the witness but introduced no evi- 
dence at that time. There have been no fur- 
ther intra parte hearings before the Board. 

On April 28, 1960, the Board, apparently on 
its own motion, issued the third supplemen- 
tary order in said case, in which it permitted 
the suspension to terminate and required an 
accounting procedure to be set up by carriers 
similar, I believe, to that used in the Alaska 
rate case. 

I am petitioning the Board requesting that 
the suspension be continued and the said or- 
der be modified, pointing out the hardship to 
the people of Guam, and that (1) under the 
4-month rule the suspension has still almost 
3 months to run; (2) that although the bur- 
den of proof is on the carriers, they have pro- 
duced no evidence, to intervenors’ knowl- 
edge; (3) that intervenor has information 
tending to indicate that certain increases in 
foodstuffs may be in excess of 55 percent; (4) 
while, under the 4-month proviso it is still 
within the power of the Board to relieve and 
mitigate the hardship on the people of Guam, 
why must this course of action be pursued, 
which accrues only to the benefit of the car- 
riers who receive the use and benefit of any 
excess money, although it has not yet been 
determined that their right to such excess 
money is warranted or lawful; and (5) that 
the arrangement ordered by the Board, while 
it may provide some ultimate benefit to ship- 
pers, places a heavy burden on consumers 
who have no recourse. 

Guam Associates deeply appreciate your 
interest in their plight and think you may 
find the above of interest. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT M. KILGORE, 
Attorney for Guam Associates. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Alas, Mr. President, 
I find that my enthusiasm was prema- 
ture. 

It appears that the citizens of Guam 
are receiving the same type of treatment 
by the Federal Maritime Board accorded 
the citizens of Alaska previously. In 
point of fact, in view of the action of the 
Board in this case and the circumstances 
in this case, the citizens of Guam have 
received an even more cursory treatment 
from the Board than the citizens of 
Alaska if that is possible. 

Mr. President, it was my fond hope 
that the protests raised by us Alaskans 
at the procedure followed by the Board 
in the Alaska proceedings had con- 
tributed to a ‘“‘new look” on the Federal 
Maritime Board. This hope was en- 
couraged by the procedure adopted by 
the Board originally in the Guam case. 
Its subsequent action however points up 
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once again the truth in the old adage 
that one cannot expect a leopard to 
change his spots. 

In the Guam case the Board, under 
the statutes, had the power to suspend 
the increased rates for a period of 4 
months. For reasons of its own it chose 
to limit that suspension to only about 5 
weeks. Then, even after a hearing in 
which the difficulty and hardship which 
would be imposed upon the people of 
Guam if the increases were allowed, 
were clearly brought out, the Board then 
terminated the suspension. The Board 
could havemaintained thesuspension for 
almost 3 months more while the investi- 
gation continued. However, without 
completing the investigation and for no 
stated reason the Board decided to ter- 
minate the suspension. Now the citizens 
of Guam as well as_ the citizens of Alas- 
ka must pay increased rates, the legality 
or reasonableness of which has not been 
determined. 

Now, Mr. President, let us examine 
the splendid alternative elected by the 
Board to safeguard the interests of the 
public while a determination is made as 
to whether the rates the public is pay- 
ing are legal or not. 

The Board requires the carriers to 
maintain an accounting of all moneys re- 
ceived under the increased tariffs while 
the investigation continues. If subse- 
quently it is determined that certain of 
the fees received are in excess of fees 
determined by the Board to be lawful, 
then the carriers must make refunds to 
the shippers who paid such fees. At 
first glance this would seem to be a fair 
arrangement. While the carriers re- 
ceive the use and benefit of such excess 
fees while the investigation is being car- 
ried on, they may not keep such funds 
as a windfall if the increased rates are 
determined to be illegal, but must dis- 
gorge such illegal gains back to the 
shippers who paid the increased rates. 

However, Mr. President, let us look at 
the real situation created by this ar- 
rangement. When the shippers must 
pay the increased rates, they add such 
increases to their costs which in turn 
are passed on to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer and ultimately to the consumer. 
Therefore, the burden of the increased 
rates is really borne by the consumer. 
If the rates are determined to be illegal, 
the carrier must refund the excess to the 
shippers. The general public, the con- 
sumers, do not share in this refund; they 
have no recourse but must simply bear 
their loss. So, in the final analysis, the 
arrangement creates a windfall for the 
carrier during the investigation, and 
afterwards at least a part of that wind- 
fall may be had by the shippers if the 
increased rates are found to be illegal. 
But the consumers are without protec- 
tion or recourse under this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I want to make my 
position crystal clear—I do not know 
whether the increased rates in the Guam 
case should be granted or not, but I de- 
plore the practice of the Federal Mari- 
time Board that permits this present 
Situation to exist. 

And so, Mr. President, in summary, it 
is my painful duty to inform the Senate 
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that the “new look” in the Federal 
Maritime Board was only a “flash in the 
pan” and that the Board has returned to 
its former patronizing attitude toward 
the general public. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States still has be- 
fore him for consideration the area re- 
development bill, which has been passed 
by the Congress and is now awaiting 
action in the White House. 

In the hope that he may be persuaded 
to sign the bill, and thus bring some 
solace into the lives of so many presently 
unemployed Americans, I should like to 
place in the Recorp a series of state- 
ments and editorials from my State urg- 
ing the President to sign the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp a telegram from the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, David L. Law- 
rence, and an editoriai entitled “Dis- 
tressed Area Legislation Deserves Full- 
Scale Support,” published in the Harris- 
burg Evening News of May 6, 1960. I 
point out that this particular newspaper 
is a strong Republican journal whose 
publisher was chairman of Citizens for 
Eisenhower during the 1956 campaign. 
I also ask to have printed an open letter 
to the President appearing in the Union- 
town Evening Standard, Uniontown be- 
ing the city in Fayette County where 
there is, I believe, the highest percentage 
of unemployed people of any place in 
my Commonwealth; a personal letter 
from Arnold Goldberg, editor of the 
Uniontown Evening Standard, to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, urging him to sign the 
bill; an editorial entitled “Area Redevel- 
opment,” published in the Uniontown 
Evening Standard of April 5, 1960; an 
editorial entitled “It Is Up to Ike Again,” 
published in the Scranton, Pa., Times of 
May 5, 1960; and finally, a series of com- 
ments relative to the depressed area leg- 
islation, prepared jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania Departments of Commerce, La- 
bor and Industry, Public Instruction, and 
Agriculture, in connection with the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

There being no objection, the various 
matters were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

May 6, 1960. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Earnestly urge your approval of bipartisan 
area development bill (S. 722) which will do 
much to relieve serious chronic unemploy- 
ment problems in the Nation. No other piece 
of legislation is more vital to the economy 
of your home State. 

Davin L. LAWRENCE, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 





[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 
May 6, 1960] 
DISTRESSED AREA LEGISLATION DESERVES FULL- 
ScALE SUPPORT 

Nowhere this session, not even during the 
civil rights battle, has the obstructionism 
of Dixie Democrats and diehard Republicans 
shown up more vividly than during the House 
action on the depressed areas bill. 

The countdown started with the familiar 
filibustering of the southern Democrats, 
aided and abetted in this instance by the 
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conservative Republicans. It was necessary 
to resort to a parliamentary device, Calendar 
Wednesday, to get the depressed area rede- 
velopment legislation out of the Dixie-dom- 
inated Rules Committee because southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans on 
the committee refused to clear the bill. 

After attempting to force the majority of 
Representatives into voteless helplessness 
with all of the familiar dodges—time-con- 
suming rollcalls and points of order—the 
Dixie Democrats backed off and permitted 
reasonable debate and responsible voting. 

Here is probably the most vital piece of 
legislation, from the standpoint of Pennsyl- 
vania, that will come before this session of 
Congress. It is indeed a measure of our 
Commonwealth’s tremendous stake in this 
legislation that Republicans and Democrats 
alike in the Pennsylvania delegation joined 
in forcing the issue. 

Of the 28 Pennsylvania Congressmen, only 
4 arrayed themselves with the Dixie Demo- 
crats, who in this case were fighting to pro- 
tect the appeal of their low-pay, low-living- 
standard States for some new industries. 

Voting against the best interests of 11 mil- 
lion Pennsylvanians on this issue were Har- 
risburg’s Representative WaLTER M. MuMMA 
and Representatives PAUL B. DaGuE and WIL- 
LIAM H. MILLIKEN, all three of them Repub- 
licans. A fourth Republican, Montgomery 
County’s JoHN A. LAFORE, was paired against 
the bill. (Congressman Larore, although 
organization supported, was defeated just a 
few days ago in the GOP primaries by 2 
young Republican candidate who made La- 
FORE’S ultra-conservative voting record, in- 
cluding his previous stand against depressed 
area aid, the issue of his campaign.) 

Every other Pennsylvania Republican and 
every one of our Commonwealth’s Democrats, 
including Greater Harrisburg’s Representa- 
tive JAMES M. QuicLtEy, voted for this ex- 
tremely worthy and desperately needed pro- 
gram. 

The $251 million House bill and the $379 
million Senate passed legislation now go to 
a conference committee. There is every in- 
dication and every hope that the more ap- 
pealing House bill will prevail and will go 
to President Eisenhower. If he vetoes this 
bill, with its overwhelming emphasis on loans 
designed to help struggling communities help 
themselves, the President will be badly ad- 
vised and woefully mistaken indeed. And 
he will be backing away fiom, if not down- 
right breaking, a promise given in every 
campaign of recent years, both by his ad- 
ministration and his party, to set up a point 
4 program for Americans and American com- 
munities who need help—and need it badly. 
The House passed bill deserves conference 
committee support and Presidential approval. 
[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times, May 65, 

1960} 


Ir’s Up TO IKE AGaIN 


House Democratic leaders who engineered 
the strategy which brought about the pas- 
sage last night of the $251 million depressed 
area bill are to be congratulated on their 
victory. They had to fight not only almost 
solid Republican opposition but a block of 
their own party members, chiefly from the 
South, in getting the measure through by a 
vote of 201 to 184. 

Our own Congressman STANLEY A. PROKOP 
and Luzerne County Congressman DaNn 
Fioop, the latter a veteran in the fight for 
financial help from Washington for the Na- 
tion’s economically distressed communities, 
were at the head of the Democratic forces 
which put the bill across. On the rollcall, 
115 Republicans cast their votes against the 
measure, as did 69 Democrats. A coalition of 
178 Democrats and 23 Republicans provided 
the strength needed to approve the measure. 

Immediately, of course, the threat of a 
veto by President Eisenhower was raised. 
In 1958 the President killed, by pocket veto, 
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a@ depressed area bill carrying approximately 
the same amount in Federal funds. This 
year, as then, he favored an appropriation of 
not more than $55 million. Yesterday Re- 
publican spokesmen told the House that Mr. 
Eisenhower would approve a bill doubling 
the amount provided in the administration 
measure. The House was in no mood for 
such surrender, however, and in rapid suc- 
cession rejected compromise proposals for 
$150 million, for $158 million, and for a $200 
million fund that would be confined to 
loans. 
Supporters of the more adequate bill won 
a battle yesterday, but they had not yet won 
the war. The Senate had favored a fund 
of $389,500,000 in the bill which it passed by 
an almost unanimous vote. The House 
version adopted yesterday, cutting the figure 
to $251 million, must now go back to the 
Senate for concurrence. If the upper 
branch does not accept it in its present form 
and sends it to conference committee, the 
measure would once more have to clear the 
House Rules Committee, which had kept the 
original Senate bill bottled up until the 
drastic Calendar Wednesday parliamentary 
tactics resorted to yesterday pried it loose. 
The Senate would be well advised to ap- 
prove the measure as it passed the House 
yesterday and send it without delay to 
President Eisenhower. While the talk of a 
veto is strong, the administration's radical 
reversal of its stand on the issue of medical 
care for the aged as disclosed yesterday indi- 
cates that the President is not above political 
expediency in a national election year. A 
veto of the depressed area bill could seriously 
hurt the Republican ticket next fall. If 
Mr. Eisenhower’s brain trusters are smart, 
they should advise him to sign it, as he 
should with no consideration for politics. 
{From the Uniontown (Pa.) Evening 
Standard, May 7, 1960] 


OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. President, on your desk, awaiting your 
signature, is an area redevelopment bill. 

Early this week the House passed the bill 
asking for $251 million in Federal aic to 
encourage industrial development in chronic 
unemployment areas. 

This bill has been called the Douglas- 
Clark-Flood area redevelopment bill in the 
Senate. Yesterday it passed the Senate. 

The measure, Mr. President, carries the 
authorization for Federal loans and grants 
aimed to create jobs in depressed industrial 
and rural areas in the Nation. It sure would 
give this district a lift. 

Two years ago you vetoed such a bill as 
being too costly to the Federal Government. 
You proposed a similar measure and estab- 
lished a figure of $53 million. 

It may be costly in your understanding of 
costs but to us here in Fayette County those 
millions of dollars are far more important 
than the expensive Federal aid program over- 
seas or the national security budget. 

Mr. President in your tours across the seas 
you have seen depressed areas. But you 
haven’t traveled through this Nation of ours 
and seen depressed areas not very far from 
the White House in Washington. Just a 
couple hundred miles, Mr. President, and 
you will be in Fayette County. 

Come to visit us and we will show you 
why there are one out of every four persons 
who should be working but who is unem- 
ployed. That’s 25 percent. They are unem- 
Ployed not because they do not desire to 
work but because there are no jobs for them. 

We have the highest unemployment rate 
in all of Pennsylvania, indeed among the 
highest in the Nation. 

It is up to our leaders in business, indus- 
try, and Government to initiate a vigorous 
program to combat this economic distress. 
We need a comprehensive program like that 
envisioned in the area redevelopment bill to 
alleviate the suffering from unemployment. 
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Our people in Fayette County, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do not want handouts. They accept 
relief because they must eat, they accept 
surplus food because their families must be 
nourished. 

What our unemployed want, are productive 
jobs where they can use their skills and 
their talents to earn a decent living. 

We have a labor surplus here, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Many of the men are former coal 
miners who have lost their jobs because the 
mines in the county have closed. The coal 
is gone. 

Our labor can quickly learn new industrial 
skills. Most of the men have technical and 
mechanical backgrounds. 

All they need are plants in the area to 
give them the chance to work. 

Unfortunately in Fayette County we have 
become experts on unemployment. 

We are in the unenviable position during 
the years since the end of the Korean war 
of consistently having one of the highest 
rates in prosperous United States. 

We have been struggling with this prob- 
lem. We have been helping ourselves with 
aggressive industrial fund campaigns. We 
have raised $700,000 in the past few years 
to bring new industry to the district. Now 
we are running out of money. 

That’s why we need Federal help. The 
area redevelopment bill would provide that 
assist. 

Federal assistance in loans to depressed 
areas, added to the 30 percent in loans from 
State organizations like the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority would 
give Uniontown and Fayette County the fi- 
nancial push it would need to attract more 
new industry. 

Communities, like ours in Fayette County, 
are making substantial contributions to new 
industry. But many of them, have almost 
exhausted their financial resources. 

Our community leadership has been mag- 
nificent. We have achieved much through 
the cooperative efforts of all segments of 
our community regardless of their position 
in life and of their political views. 

Mr. President, this bill is again on your 
desk for signing or veto. 

Sign it, please. It is the type of legis- 
lation that could be our salvation. 

It is desigr.ed to have people help them- 
selves. The more prosperous States would 
be benefiting those less fortunate. We are 
one Nation, not a country of 50 separate eco- 
nomic units. Prosperity should be enjoyed 
by all. 

Labor surplus areas are not good for the 
future of the land. They make our pros- 
perous periods more inflationary and our 
recessions more severe. They must be re- 
moved. 

An area redevelopment bill, to us in Fay- 
ette County, is the most immediate piece 
of legislation that the Federal Government 
can now institute to eliminate some of our 
chronic labor surplus areas. 

We here ask you to endorse this legisla- 
tion. 

We ask you to sign such a bill into law 
so we in Fayette County can live once again, 
standing on our own two feet, working daily 
to earn the livable wage that through the 
year~ has made America the most powerful 
Nation in the world. 

THE EVENING STANDARD, 
Uniontown, Pa., May 7, 1960. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On your desk is the 
area redevelopment bill recently passed by 
both the House of Representatives and the 
U.S. Senate. Passage of this measure au- 
thorizing Federal grants and loans aimed to 
grant jobs in distressed industrial and rural 
areas could be the economic salvation for 
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areas like Fayette County, Pa., of which 
Uniontown is the county seat. 

With an unemployment rate of 23.8 per- 
cent, Fayette County has the highest rate in 
Pennsylvania and one of the highest unem- 
ployment rates in the United States, 

We have been helping ourselves with an 
aggressive industrial fund campaign. We 
have raised over $700,000 in the past 6 years 
to bring new industry to this district. Now 
we have run out of money. 

We are desperate for loans and grants. 
The area redevelopment bill would assist 
us in our drive to revitalize our area which 
has been in a depressed state due to unem- 
ployment. When our bituminous coal 
mines closed, thousands of skilled miners 
lost their jobs. 

New industry would be our salvation. We 
trust that you will sign the $251 million area 
redevelopment bill. 

Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD GOLDBERG, 
Editor. 
[From the Uniontown (Pa.) Evening Stand- 
ard, Apr. 5, 1960] 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


A letter from State Secretary of Labor and 
Industry William L. Batt, Jr., urges the pas- 
sage of the Douglas-Clark-Flood area re- 
development bill (Senate bill 722) because it 
offers the brightest hope yet to clear the way 
for new jobs and new growth. 

The bill has been passed by the Senate and 
is now awaiting action in the House of 
Representatives. 

This bill we have spoken about on many 
occasions. One of the features would be 
Federal loans for industrial projects. These 
would be limited to a maximum of 65 per- 
cent of the total investment in such projects. 
Of course, local and private capital would 
also be used. 

But 65 percent of the cost of a new plant 
on a Federal loan would give a community, 
such as Uniontown, added money as a selling 
point when it seeks new industry. 

Many firms have contacted the industrial 
fund about locating here. The difficulty is 
getting together sufficient capital to purchase 
the land and make it suitable for industry. 
This must be done to compete with other 
communities also in the struggle to bring in 
new plants. 

There would be Federal loans, under the 
bill, for public facilities like sewage disposal 
plants and water systems where improve- 
ments are essential to the success of the pro- 
gram and sufficient private capital is not 
available. 

Another feature would be vocational re- 
training for the unemployed where needed 
with subsistence payments during the train- 
ing period for those not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The greater part of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation would be in the form 
of secured loans, repayable on established 
terms of interest. It involves no raid on the 
National Treasury. 

The bill would establish specific defini- 
tions for “redevelopment areas” eligible for 
assistance. Generally speaking, these would 
be areas where unemployment of 6 percent 
or more has persisted for a long period. 

Pennsylvania has its share of these areas, 
including the Uniontown-Connellsville dis- 
trict. 

Others as listed in a booklet called “The 
Enduring Problem” are: 

Altoona, Berwick- Bloomsburg, Butler, 
Clearfield-Du Bois, Erie, Indiana, Johnstown, 
Kittanning-Ford City, Lewistown, Meadville, 
New Castle, Oil City-Franklin-Titusville, 
Pittsburgh, Pottsville, St. Marys, Sayre- 
Athens-Towanda, Scranton, Sunbury-Shamo- 
kin, Mount Carmel, Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, 
Williamsport. 

In neighboring West Virginia the areas of 
Morgantown, Fairmont, Wheeling, Clarks- 
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burg, and Parkersburg are included. About 
every population sector in West Virginia is 
listed. 

It is important that a bill such as the 
Douglas-Clark-Flood measure be approved by 
the House. 

Its prompt enactment is urgently neces- 


sary. 


SERIES OF COMMENTS RELATIVE TO DEPRESSED 
AREA LEGISLATION, PREPARED JOINTLY BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY, PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND AGRICULTURE, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
It will shortly be the responsibility of 

President Eisenhower to decide the fate of 

a measure that the majority of Congress has 

tried for more than 3 years to enact into 

law—the Douglas-Clark-Flood area redevel- 

opment bill, S. 722. 

This week the bill finally passed with the 
nearly unanimous bipartisan support of the 
Pennsylvania congressional delegation and it 
passed the Senate by a vote of 45 to 32. 
Both Senators CLarK and Scort favored the 
measure. 

It now goes to the White House, where 
the President has indicated he will veto it— 
as he has once before. 

However, Mr. Eisenhower’s expressed opin- 
ions of the bill have indicated that he has 
not had a full briefing to date. It is confi- 
dently assumed that the broader point of 
view, if brought to the President’s attention, 
will yet prevail. 

To be effective, however, this point of 
view must be conservative, and expressed 
by spokesmen recognized by the President 
as proponents of conservatism. 

What then is the broader, conservative 
point of view? 

It is, briefly, that Pennsylvania is plagued 
with long term unemployment far beyond 
the national levels of unemployment; that 
the State and every municipality has done 
everything possible to eliminate these 
pockets of chronic labor surpluses, but with- 
out appreciable effect; that the areas of com- 
paratively high business activity and em- 
ployment have been burdened disproportion- 
ately with taxes to provide relief for com- 
munities suffering from chronic unemploy- 
ment; that the history of Pennsylvania’s 
efforts to solve the problem is lengthy, un- 
remitting, intelligent—but unavailing. 

Pennsylvania’s own Operation Bootstraps, 
the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority (PIDA) has been an excellent ex- 
ample, on a relatively small scale, of what 
this type of legislation can mean. 

Since July 1956, PIDA has granted loans 
of $15 million to assist the financing of 116 
industrial plants in more than 60 hard-hit 
Pennsylvania communities. Community 
funds of $9.3 million and first mortgages of 
$23.2 million bring the total value of PIDA 
developments to $47.5 million. 

These projects have created 23,000 new 
jobs with an annual payroll of nearly $82 
million, in areas where unemployment for 
3 and 4 years has run as high as 25 percent. 

The Commonwealth’s investment is earn- 
ing interest, and is being returned to a 
revolving fund. Meanwhile, the adminis- 
trative cost of the program has been cnly 
$201,435—$189,299 of which went into engi- 
neering and legal fees. This works out to 
$8.75 per job. 

It has cost enormous amounts to subsi- 
dize these surplus areas of unemployment 
in Pennsylvania. As Governor Lawrence 
pointed out in his press conference of April 
7, “If we had solved chronic area unemploy- 
ment in Pennsylvania in the last 7 years, we 
could have saved $360 million in unemploy- 
ment compensation and $80 million in pub- 
lic assistance, or an average of $63 million 
a year.” 

These are demonstrable facts. If Penn- 
8ylvania’s resources were sufficient, and if 
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the problem of chronic unemployment were 
limited to Pennsylvania, we would be able 
to solve the problem by ourselves. 

But long term, critical labor surplus areas 
are scattered throughout the Nation, in all 
directions. Pennsylvania, however, has more 
than any other State in the Nation. And 
Pennsylvania’s resources are far from un- 
limited. Only about $4 million of PIDA's 
investment funds remain to be used. 

The Douglas-Clark-Flood area redevelop- 
ment bill establishes what, in effect, is to be 
a National PIDA. The need for this kind 
of action on a national basis is undisputed; 
the difference of opinion lies only in the 
size of the program. 

The President indicated that he favored a 
program in the neighborhood of $55 million, 
but later seemed willing to revise that fig- 
ure upward. The Senate originally called 
for a fund of $389.5 million. The House of 
Representatives, in an effort to obtain White 
House approval, cut this figure by $140 mil- 
lion to a total of $138.5 million. 

The bargaining and compromising have 
now ended. Either the President will accept 
the $251 million figure, or he will veto it. 

The question can properly be raised: Is 
$251 million too much for the need? It will 
help to look at the problem in the same per- 
spective as Pennsylvania’s experience with 
PIDA. 

In 44 months, Pennsylvania has advanced 
$15 million from a fund which started at $5 
million and has since been augmented three 
times by legislative action. We have cre- 
ated jobs for 23,000 people, but there are 
still 199,100 unemployed in just 22 of the 
State’s 36 critical labor areas which would 
qualify for assistance under the Douglas 
bill. 

A Presidential veto will leave the Nation 
with 175 distressed labor markets as a drag 
on the national economy. 

Presidential approval of the bill, on the 
other hand, will provide Pennsylvania with 
great assistance, over and above the stabiliz- 
ing influence of PIDA, our local industrial 
development corporations, and the banks in 
these areas. It will also provide the rest of 
the country with a means of creating jobs 
that will put their own jobless people back 
to work in those areas where concentrations 
of long-term unemployment exist. 

Without a Federal mechanism, such as 
the Douglas-Clark-Flood bill provides, Penn- 
sylvania would be powerless to completely 
remedy the problem. We no longer live in 
a Nation, an age, or an economy where there 
is any hope of isolation. A factory closing 
in Des Moines affects people in Altoona. 
We could provide jobs for every available 
worker in Pennsylvania, and still be in diffi- 
culty if the rest of the Nation—and, most 
particularly, our neighborly and most com- 
petitive States—continued to suffer from 
chronic unemployment. 

Pennsylvania has proved that the kind of 
activity to be established on a Federal level 
under the Douglas bill can work. It has 
also proved that, while the financial provi- 
sions of the bill are less than desired, there 
is a need for at least this much appropria- 
tion, and that the money can be profitably 
and wisely invested. 

A veto of S. 722 would be the antithesis 
of constructive Government action. It 
would be a blow to good business and to the 
prospects of a continued rise in the econ- 
omy of our State and Nation. 

If these facts are made clear to the Presi- 
dent by the conservative leadership in which 
he has confidence, there is every hope that 
he will sign S. 722 into law. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the order heretofore entered, I 
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move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
12, 1960, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 11, 1960: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
Rear Adm. Morris A. Hirsch, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Director of Budget and Re- 
ports in the Department of the Navy for a 
term of 3 years. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Alfred J. Cler 

John H. Huhn 

Robert S. McAfee 

Robert M. Walters, midshipman (Naval 
Academy) to be a permanent ensign in the 
restricted line of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, in lieu of ensign in the 
Supply Corps as previously nominated, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Charles L. Terry 

Alton K. Thompson 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be permanent en- 
signs in the line of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


James R. Barnes Charles M. Ludwigsen 
Barry T. Bates Henry L. Luschen 
Thomas J. Brock Lee R. McDonald 
Edwards L. Brockway John J. McKenzie 
Charles K. Brown Michael J. McShea 
Marion L. Brown Philip E. Mackey 
Richard B. Campbell Danno F. Mahoney 
Glen E. Clover William F. Meyer 
Dorvan G. Conell William T. Mitchell 
Thaddeus C. Cox John P. Moran 

John W. Crawford Richard S. Morey 
Stephen A. Diamond Macy E. Overstreet 
Burton A. Dole, Jr. Hugh A. Reeder 

Ted R. Fitzsimmons Walter F. Schnabel 
Roger H. Folts Carl D. Scott 

Robert L. Friedlander Ronald C. Serviss 
Donald P. Grant Murle W. Shiveley 
Joseph M. Hawes Hugh L. Shoemaker 
Raymond G. Hepburn Melville Straus 

Larry R. Hertzog James D. Tadlock 
William S. Hood, Jr. Richard F. Veazey, Jr. 
Richard E. Holloway Richard W. Wallace 
Carroll E. Jones Rodney G. Wells 

Neil W. Jones John A. Westman, Jr. 
David C. Kurtz John R. Young 
Marcus G. La France 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be permanent en- 
signs in the Supply Corps of the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


A. Donald Anderle Ronald B. DeNeuf 
Bruce R. Anderson, Jr. John R. Dolina 
Daniel B. Aron Paul S. Finden 
William D. Bain Ted R. Fitzsimmons 
Robert N. Berkopec James R. Gear 

David R. Bickerstaff Kenneth W. Gilchrist 
William L. Booth Donald E. Godbey 
Joseph A. Bosco Thomas R. Gramins 
James N. Bryant Charles C. Griffith 
Edward J. Budill James T. Hannan, Jr. 
Laird C. Cleaver Alan R. Haugner 
Russell M. Coombs William L. Hinckley 
Glenn C, Craig William E. Horton 
Robert C. Crites Richard N. Howard 
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David A. Huey 
Kenneth E. Kittock 
Peter N. Larson 
Richard N. Latzer 
Trevor C. Lewis, Jr. 
Stephen K. Liebmann 
John C. Loustaunou 
Milner W. McVadon 
Weldon S. Meier 
Leslie W. Michael 
Clifford Mitman, Jr. 
Robert A. Murphy 
Paul T. Nagano 


Robert E. Price 

Jon N. Richardson 
Frederick A. Roesch 
Bruce S. Romney 
David R. Sadtler 
Carl D. Scott 

Larry J.Shima 
Stefan P. Shoup 
Larry G. Showley 
Robert E. Spratt 
Edward P. Stone 
James L. Uhles 
David G. VanPatten 
Edwin F. Nicholson Brents R. White 
David W. Oakley Royce S. Williams 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be permanent 
ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


James S. Balloun 
James H. Blanchar 
Richard B. Campbell William M. Killen 
Ramsey L. Cronfel David C. Kurtz 
Stephen A. Diamond Billy B. Lowrey 
James C. Doebler Glen P. McCurdy 
Edgar W. Fasig, Jr. Richard E. Norton 
David L. Forney Willis C. Pflugh, Jr. 
William F. Frazier Hugo P. Pomrehn 
Raymond G. Hepburn Joseph R. Ramos 
Larry R. Hertzog Ralph R. Reynolds 
Richard E. Holloway William A. Sitnik 


The following-named graduates from naval 
enlisted scientific educational program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

George W. Fang 

Jay E. Hinkel 

Alfred E. Johnson 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Julian L. Ragsdale 

Ralph N. Salatino 


The following-named Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Carter S. Bagley John R. Gaskill 
Warren M. Barrett Joseph C. Tatum 
James W. Brough John W. Thompson 
John R. Clark James T. Wilson 

Henry E. Rasmussen-Taxdal, Reserve of- 
ficer, to be a permanent lieutenant and a 
temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Marvin G. Caldwell, Reserve officer, to be 
a permanent lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, and to be pro- 
moted to lieutenant when his line running 
mate is so promoted, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law. 

William H. Standley, Jr., U.S. Navy retired 
Officer, to be a permanent captain, in the line 
of the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211. 

Warren A. Wright, U.S. Navy retired of- 
ficer, to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the line of the Navy for temporary service, 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1211. 

The following-named officer candidates to 
be permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 
James H. Ansley 
Leroy R. Bannach 


Robert T. Jackson III 
Paul L. Key IT 


Vernon Clark 
David L. Dawson 


Niles W. Berry George F. Farnan 
Duane E. Buck Gerald Forstner 
John E. Caler Robert H. Fred 


James F. Callahan Christopher W. Gal- 


Theodore R. Campbell breath, Jr. 


Holmes B.Germany Carl E. Richno 
William J. Gertz Richard Riedel 
John K. Hemmer Donald A. Rigg 


James D. Ritchie 
Anthony M. Rybarczyk 
John P. Sandlin 
Gordon E. Scott 
Edman L. Sipe 
Thomas G. Torkleson 
James R. Wehner 
Holman 8S. Whitford 
Ward W. Wier 

Richard E. Wood 


Roger W. Hightower 
Donnell R. Kidder 
Robert Kurz 

Carl E. Lambach 
Richard W. Lawrence 
William W. Manlove 
Samuel D. McLeod, Jr. 
Jack L. Melton 
Edward L. Owens 
Gerald T. Parker 
Eugene E. Perry 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be permanent ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Charles U.Allbaugh Keith D. Kaylor 
James F. Bauer Belton J. Littlefield 
Ronald L. Foltz Arthur L. Matheny 
Bobby L. Gibson Robert N. Varner 
Alfred C.Grosskurth Phillip N. Tapia 


Orrin B. Ross, U.S. Navy, for transfer to 
and appointment in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy in the permanent grade of lieutenant. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and in 
the temporary grade of lieutenant: 


John E. Dougherty, Jr. Charles H. Erwin 
Leonard G. Duffy Robert P. Perry 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) : 


Donald L. Moore 
Harold S. Westphal 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permament 
grade of ensign: 

Phillip F. McNall 

John E. Maxwell 

Harvey W. Nix, Jr. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy, selected as alternates, for transfer to 
and appointment in the Supply Corps in 
the permanent grade of ensign: 

Carl W. Amick George R. Holdeman 
George T. Bauer Graves B. Stephenson 
Walter C. Ebmeyer 


The following-named officers for temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant in the 
Supply Corps of the U.S. Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Scott, William W. 
Westphal, Harold S. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant in the line and staff corps as indi- 
cated: 

LINE 

Trabue, Howard W. 

Singer, Freeman J. 

Miller, Kenneth F. 

Bruner, James R. 

Cooper, Donald H. 

Welling, Alan S. 

Slawson, Ralph L. 


Simpson, Philip M. 
Turner, Sherman W. 
Hagen, James R. 
Moore, Mark H.., Jr. 
Pendergraft, George 
W., Jr. 
Warren, Billy R. 
Kelly, James M. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Highly, Francis M., Jr. 
Prescott, William C. 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Johnson, Lloyd R. 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Fitzgerald, Owen R. 
DENTAL CORPS 
Rice, George W., Jr. 
Romaniello, Ronald M. 
The following-named officers of the Navy 
to be temporary lieutenant (junior grade) in 
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cordance with section 5788(b), 


United States Code: 


Abbott, Frank H. 
Achord, Earl W. 
Adamcewicz, Francis 
A. 
Adams, Joseph D. 
Adkins, William, Jr. 
Albritton, James L. 
Alexander, John C. J. 
Allen, Aquilla J., Jr. 
Allen, Thomas R. 
Amero, Neil J., Jr. 
Ammons, Clarence M. 
Anderson, Archie A. 
Anderson, George E. 
Anderson, Lee R. 
Archibald, Robert M. 
Arenth, Ronald W. 
Armbruster, Robert B. 
Arnett, Chester L. 
Ault, Russell S. 
Backstrom, Einar W. 
Baker, Harry J. 
Baldwin, Jack V. 
Baldwin, Richard T. 
Ball, Robert N. 
Barclay, Gordon J. 
Barnett, Harris 
Barrett, Maurice J., 
Jr. 
Bartee, William J. 
Bates, Lawrence, Jr. 
Baumgartner, Harry 
oO. 
Beach, Edwin C. 
Beahm, John H., Jr. 
Beckman, Robert J. 
Beedle, Leland “S,” 
Jr. 
Bennett, Wesley L. 
Bernstein, George 
Bertelsen, Ralph I. 
Bibbee, William C. 
Bishop, Benjamin M. 
Blaisdell, Sela A. 
Blakeslee, Dean T. 
Blanton, Ernest P. 
Blazevic, Raymond L. 
Blount, Byron A. 
Blum, James R. 
Blumenthal, Richard 
Ww. 
Bornowski, John G., 
Jr. 
Bouchard, Joseph S. 
Bouton, Samuel L. 
Bowser, Paul G. 
Boxwell, William R. 
Boyster, Arnold E. 
Braastad, Wayne A. 
Brackin, James K. 
Brady, Allen E. 
Brainard, Hubert E. 
Brand, Joseph N. 
Branin, John W. 
Brewer, James V. 
Brink, Charles W. 
Brough, Donald J. 
Brown, Clarence E., 
Jr. 
Brown, Howard 8. 
Brown, Randolph M. 
Brown, Stanton L. 
Buechel, Joseph L. 
Burchfield, Mitchel 
7; 
Burdett, Calvin E. 
Bures, Joseph C. 
Bush, Albert G. 
Bush, Lowell E. 
Bussmann, Richard J. 
Buyers, Clarence 
Byers, David I. 
Cahill, Edward H. 
Cameron, Edward J. 
Canter, Richard D. 
Carder, Harold D., Jr. 
Carl, James P. 
Carpenter, Wayne D. 
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the line and staff corps, as indicated, in ac- 


title 10, 


Carr, Albert J., Jr. 
Carroll, Joseph W. 
Carter, Charles S. 
Carter, Lawrence H. i 
Carter, Morris C. | 
Casselberry, Freder- | 
ick J. | 
Caudry, Arthur R. 
Chavar, Samuel M. 
Chayer, Arthur E. 
Cheek, Wiley J. 
Cheney, Frank J., Jr. 
Clark, John D. 
Clark, Thomas B. 
Clarke, Lyle E. Y. 
Clary, Robert A. 
Clay, Harry B., Jr. 
Coburn, Harold E. 
Cocchi, James G. i 
Coe, Walter R. 
Cole, Wade A. 
Cole, William F. 
Coltrin, Wayne E. 
Cook, Paul T. 
Corsnitz, Robert E. 
Cosgrove, Joseph J. 
Covert, Dana P. 
Cranford, William J. 
Craven, John A. 
Crihfield, Raymond L. 
Cross, Raymond 
Crouch, W. L. Lamon 
Crumm, Richard D. 
Cummings, Billy W. 
Curry, Raymond L. 
Davis, Robert L. 
Davison, James G., Jr. 
Dayhoff, James R. 
Deagan, Thomas D. 
Dearman, James M. 
Deesch, Earl H. 
Delross, Joseph F. 
Dimond, Thomas E. 
Dishon, William E. 
Dodd, Donald C. 
Doherty, Joseph F. 
Donnelly, John J. 
Dootson, Eugene 
Dowling, Lester C. 
Driscoll, Joseph D. 
Duba, Francis T. 
Duncan, Garnett D. 
Dunn, Charles E. 
Duvall, Robert A. 
Dyer, Joe L., Jr. 
Dygert, Robert L. 
Eaton, Joe W. 
Edwards, Donald L. 
Edwards, Jeremiah, 
Jr. 
Edwards, Melvin J. 
Edwards, Peter 
Ehrhart, Richard B. 
Elliott, Thomas J. 
Elliott, William B. 
Engle, Raymond E. 
Epley, John K. 
Evanoff, John D. 
Evans, James C. 
Evered, William H. 
Faires, Elbert W. 
Farnsworth, Fred- 
erick F. 
Farrell, Richard C. 
Felts, Robert W. 
Fenton, William T., 
Jr. 
Fergerson, Franklin E. 
Ferlet, Leo G., Jr. 
Fields, Cecil O. 
Fields, Chester J., Jr. 
Fine, Morton B. 
Fitzgerald, Bernard M. 
Fitzpatrick, Chester L. 
Fleming, Cecil H. 
Fleming, Richard C., 
Jr. 
Plickinger, Dean F. 
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Folkins, Harry A. 
Fondren, George 
Forte, William R. 
Foulk, William H. 
Frank, Walter E. 
Frear, Donald L. 
Fredericks, Harold A. 
Fulfer, Richard H. 
Puller, Charles A. 
Fuller, Roger W. 
Gardner, Stanley W., 
Jr. 
Garrett, William K. 
Gass, Joseph 
Gaudette, Merton E., 
Jr. 
Gaudry, Byron A. 
Gellenthin, George A., 
Jr. 
Gessner, Winton S. 
Gibson, Carl 
Gibson, Donald “C” 
Giganti, George M. 
Giovanetti, Robert A. 
Godfrey, Jack L. 
Gofus, Joseph G., Jr. 
Gold, Edward F. 
Gomer, Roy D. 
Gorecki, Francis 
Goslin, Ralph A. 
Gossard, Charles A. 
Greaney, William M. 
Green, Bernie L. 
Grisbaum, Frederick 
—” 
Griswold, Charles D. 
Grosscup, Stephen J., 
Jr. 
Guimond, Ernest E., 
Jr. 
Guindon, Emmett T. 
Gundersen, Matthew 
Ww. 
Hagen, Robert F. 
Hall, Irving G., III 
Hall, Stanley J. 
Hannify, Michael F. 
Haralson, Joseph E. 
Haralson, James B. 
Hardenstein, Howard 
J. 
Harkins, Lawrence E. 
Harkness, William L. 
Harkreader, John R. 
Jr. 
Harley, John K. 
Harper, Frances M., Jr. 
Harrington, John R. 
Harris, James O. 
Hassey, Milam B. 
Hawkins, Carl L. 
Hayden, Leroy M. 
Hayter, Roscoe, Jr. 
Hebble, George C., Jr. 
Hefferman, Albert L. 
Henderson, William L. 
Heppard, William E. 
Hewett, Donald H. 
Heyde, Robert C. 
Heydenberk, Delbert 
F 


Heying, Paul J. 
Hill, Eugene L. 
Hill, John F. 
Hillman, Bernard M. 
Hills, Robert E. 
Hoffman, Albert L. 
Holland, Frank C., Jr. 
Holland, William G. 
Hood, James W., Jr. 
Hoole, Frederick 
Hopwood, Walter, Jr. 
Horn, Benjamin 
Houck, Charles E. 
Howard, Frank A. 
Hughes, Robert L. 
Humphrey, William J. 
Hurd, John R. 
Huseman, Frank W., 
Jr. 
Huth, Alton J. 
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Ingalls, James K. 
Inman, Raymond E. 
Jacobs, John D. 
Jacobsen, Philip H. 
Jefferson, Donald G. 
Jennings, John L. 
Jewell, Arthur L. 
Jewell, Harvey E. 
Johnson, Edward D. 
Johnson, Norman H. 
Johnson, Paul C. 
Johnston, Clarence A. 
Jones, Benjamin W. 
Jones, Francis P. 
Jones, Freasie “L’’, Jr. 
Jones, Roy L. 
Karmenzind, William 
P. 
Keir, Stephen D. 
Kelley, Wayne R. 
Kelso, Howard 
Kennedy, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Kesterson, Aubrey V. 
Keyes, Wayne P. 
Kilmer, James “J” 
Kincade, Paul B. 
King, John W. 
Kivelle, William A. 
Koehler, Jay D. 
Kofnovec, Robert G. 
Kozak, Eugene J. 
Krause, Edwin L. 
Kunz, Herman S. 
Kuske, Loren L., Jr. 
Laboone, John A., Jr. 
Lafever, Jesse H. 
Laird, Travis H. 
Lamb, Ellis R., Jr. 


Landaker, John A., Jr. 


Landon, William E. 
Lang, William J. 
Larkin, Russell J. 
Lasko, Harvey D. 
Lastrico, Frank A. 
Lauf, Joseph W. 
Leblanc, David C. 
Lemerande, Lloyd R. 
Leonard, William J. 
Lesko, Edward E. 
Lewis, Roy R., Jr. 
Lipke, Allan E. 
Little, Donald W. 
Lockshire, Robert A. 
Long, Carl H., Jr. 
Long, William T. 
Loose, Rudyard K. 
Luedtke, Oscar F., Jr. 
Lufkin, Richard M. 
Lunder, Hans W. 
Lynch, James J. 
MacLeod, Wallace F., 
Jr. 
Maddox, Rex A. 
Mamele, Clayton C. 


Markley, Harold R., Jr. 


Marshall, Robert F. 
Martin, Harlen J. 
Martin, Paul W. 
Martin, William T. 
Matarazza, Ralph A. 
Mathieu, Roger A. 
Mayer, Richard T. 
McCollough, Willard 
L. 
McDaniel, Robert S. 
McFarland, Thomas 
G., Jr. 
McGraw, Lloyd H. 
McGuirk, William E. 
McIntire, Charles R. 
McIntyre, Patrick J., 
Jr. 
McInvale, Joe B. 
McKay, Harry 
McKeithan, Alton L. 
McKeon, Robert N. 


McKinnon, Edward W. 


McKnight, David R. 
McNamara, Laurence 
Vv. 


McPherson, Robert E. 
Medugno, Vincent R. 
Meenan, Robert L. 
Megyesi, Charles B. 
Meisner, George L. 
Merry, John F. 
Michael, David B. 
Michel, Dehlbert C. 
Miller, George W., Jr. 
Million, Daniel J. 
Mills, Edward 
Mills, Marvin L. 
Monteleone, Vito J. 
Montgomery, Herbert 
E 


Moore, John T. 
Moore, Rufus B. 
Morgan, Lester A. 
Morgan, Robert W. 
Morris, Bernard G. 
Morrow, Roy C. 
Mosman, Raymond A. 
Moyer, Donald W. 
Mullaly, Raymond K. 
Mullins, Kenneth P. 
Murdoch, William 
Murphy, Joseph M. 
Mutz, “H’” “O”, Jr. 
Nall, Harold W. 
Nania, John J. 
Nelson, William J. 
Newby, Burton C. 
Newton, Addison W. 
Nielsen, Kenneth C. 
Nohlburg, Edward “B” 
Nonni, John, Jr. 
Nordel), Dean E. 
Norman, Roy A. 
North, Richard D. 
Northrop, Arthur L. 
Notbohm, Lester W. 
Nott, William J. 
O’Brien, John B. 
O’Brien, Lawrence B. 
O’Brien, Walter H. 
O'Donnell, John J. 
O’Keeffe, Frank P. 
Oliver, Earl L. 
Olson, Joseph D. 
Painter, Cecil W. 
Painter, Orville E. 
Papi, Lawrence A. 
Pappas, Albert J. 
Park, Newell D., Jr. 
Parsons, Robert A. 
Patrick, William M. 
Patterson, Jack L. 
Peirson, Robert A. 
Peterman, John J., Jr. 
Petty, Ronald F. 
Phillips, Samuel B. 
Piasecki, Edmund A. 
D. 
Pierce, Wayne M. 
Pierson, Irwin B. 
Pigg, Bobby J. 
Pioske, William C. 
Polk, Lloyd E. 
Poole, Ralph S., Jr. 
Potts, Nicholas T. 
Pouliot, Donald J. 
Prenzlow, Roger E. 
Prevo, Kyle T., Jr. 
rriest, Robert E. 
Pruitt, Arnold W. 
Pruitt, Harold P., Jr. 
Putman, James L. 
Quick, Robert A. 
Rabb, Uil G. 
Rachiell, Harold W. 
Ragone, Vito N. 
Randall, Herbert T. 
Randle, Benjamin W. 
Randolph, Billy R. 
Rasberry, Thomas H. 
Rathbun, Denny R. 
Reck, Joseph W. 
Reed, Ned W. 
Reitmeier, Bernard S. 
Reno, William J. 
Repp, Robert W. 


Reynolds, John T., Jr. 
Rice, Oscar “G”’ 
Richardson, Howard 
Se 
Richmond, Edgar E. 
Richter, Eugene, Jr. 
Riley, William E. 
Robbins, Doyne C. 
Roberson, Robert B. 
Roberts, Charles A. 
Roberts, Earl L. 
Roberts, George L.., Jr. 
Robertson, Robert D. 
Rodke, Larry R. 
Rogers, William F. 
Roll, Charles A. 
Romans, Robert W. 
Romero, Melvin D. 
Roxburgh, Kenneth 
M. 
Roy, Herman E. . 
Russell, Cleveland H. 
Ruthford, Donald C. 
Sailor, Edward A. 
Sallee, Ralph W. 
Sanborn, Robert R. 
Santoro, Paul J. 
Sapp, Edford W. 
Sayers, Thomas E., Jr. 
Sayles, Paul H. 
Scheidt, Peter J. 
Schoonover, Richard + 
T: 
Shaffer, Bradford K. 
Sharp, Bill W. 
Sharp, Walter H. 
Shaw, Frederick A. 
Shearon, Warren B. 
Sheelor, Robert E. 
Shipman, Joseph 
Sibson, Tom R. 
Silvey, William E., Jr. 
Sistrunk, Allred, Jr. 
Skiff, Phillip H. 
Sloan, Roy A. 
Smith, Bennie J. 
Smith, Leonard T. 
Smith, Lewis F. 
Smith, Robert H. 
Snyder, Carl T. 
Southworth, Thomas 
E. 
Spear, Jimmie E. 
Speed, Laverne W. 
Spitzner, Charles E. 
Springer, Virgil E. 
Stanfield, Donald G. 
Stansbury, Donald O. 
Starr, Joseph R. 
Steine, Zachary 
Sterling, Robert F., Jr. 
Steventon, Raymond 
L. 
Stickney, Maurice M., 
Jr. 
Stockhausen, Edward 
L. 
Strangfeld, Henry R. 
Stroup, Paul C. 
Strunk, David W. 
Sturdivant, George W. 
Sturm, Junior C. 
Sullivan, Homer H. 
Sunda, Lester R. 
Swahn, Charles N. 
Swaringen, Clarence 
S., Jr. 
Swayne, William T. J. 
Syverson, Maurice S. 
Tebbetts, William H. 
Terry, Morris K. 
Thompson, Harold L. 
Thompson, John W. 
Thompson, John S. 
Thompson, Marrion R. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Thorp, Victor G. 
Toney, William C. 
Torres, Louis J. 
Townsend, Gordon E. 
Tracy, Earl V. 


Truitt, Harry D. 
Tylee, James G. 
Underwood, George C. 
Urry, Raymond L. 
Vancil, Carl L. 
Van Doren, Frank C., 
Vann, Kenneth E. 
Van Outrive, Harold J. 
Vaughan, William H. 
Venable, David B. 
Victor, James A. 
Vroman, Theodore J., 
Jr. 
Wagner, Harry E. 
Wagner, John 
Waldner, Clarence G. 
Walker, Muthey D., Jr. 
Wall, Robert R. 
Walton, Charles R. 
Ward, Donald, Jr. 
Ward, James J. 
Watkins, William D. 
Webster, Audrey C. 
Weidetz, Carl J., Jr. 
Weiser, Conrad W., Jr. 
Welch, Richard L. 
Wells, Carl C., Jr. 
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Whitaker, “yr “B” 
White, Alfred H. 
White, Ray A. 

White, Robert W. 
Whitmer, Benjamin F. 
Wiktorski, Peter A. 
Wilkerson, William A. 
Wilkison, Teddy P. 
Williams, Charles L. 
Willyard, Maurice D. 
Wilson, Eldon C. 
Wilson, Warren C. 
Winkeler, Joseph A. 
Woidyla, Frank J. 
Wood, John D. 
Worrall, Joseph A. 
Wright, Kenneth D. 
Wright, Robert L. 
Wright, Russell W. 
Yessak, Lawrence G. 
Young, Arthur E., Jr. 
Young, Billie R. 
Young, Sol 

Yuskis, Edward C. 
Zorbach, Anthony J. 
Zurfiuh, Robert M. 
Zuver, Ralph M. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Agee, “D” “C” 
Andersen, Thomas C. 
Ayers. Leo R., Jr. 
Barbary, Howard J. 
Beaman, Thomas S. 
Bell, Ralph W., Jr. 
Benvenuto, Thomas, 
Jr. 
Chambers, Jerry R. 
Christian, Roy F. 
Combs, Floyd E. 
Costa, Richard D. 
Crutchfield, Lawrence 
Dietz, John H. 
Dixon, Maurice E. 
Dodson, Dale E. 
Erickson, James L. 
Fitzgerald, Elonza B. 
Frankeny, Robert U. 
Getrige, John J. 
Hardy, Allen 
Hendren, Richard R. 
Hunt, Elmer G. 
Hunt, Rutherford E. 
Hutton, Raymond E., 
Jr. 
Irvin, Floyd L. 
Irving, Carl F., Jr. 
Itzkowitz, Harold B. 
Jenkins, Vernon R. 
Jensen, Nels P. 


Liter, Theodore G. 
Martell, Richard A. 
Matthews, Orville D. 


McClure, Mason B. 


Moore, Robert H. 
Murphy, Allen R. 
Pacofsky, Bartholo- 
mew 
Parke, William H., Jr. 
Pata, Michael 
Pettypool, Loyal B. 
Reese, Richard A. 
Robinson, Colonel P. 
Rose, Robert P. 
Roth, Arthur 
Schoolcraft, Harold R. 
Squibb, Rodney K. 
Stead, Robert H. 
Stripling, Donald E. 
Swartz, Alex E. 
Thietten, Dwight O. 
Tilley, Philip L. 
Utrup, Ralph A. 
Vann, Louis E. 
Vincent, Howard A. 
Vogele, James V. 
Walker, Paul D. 
Weaver, Johnnie R. 
Webster, Harry G. 
Wiggins, Don J. 
Worth, George W. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Schoenholzer, William J. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Abbott, William A. 

Abram, Donald E. 

Adams, Charles P. 

Adcock, Charles W. 

Aderholt, William L., 
Jr. 

Ailes, Robert H. 

Alberty, Roger E. 

Aldana, Louis P. 

Aldrich, Robert F. 

Alexander, Bruce G. 

Alexander, William T. 

Allen, David L. 

Allen, Dean EK. 

Allen, William C., Jr. 

Allison, Kenneth L. 

Allman, Thomas L., 
Jr. 

Almgren, David W. 

Almstedt, Theodore 
A., Jr. 

Altergott, Harvey K. 


Alvarez, Franklin F. 
Ambos, Brooks L., Jr. 
Andersen, Gordon W. 
Anderson, Anders T. 
Anderson, Benny A. 
Anderson, Donald C. 
Anderson, Edward E., 
Jr. 
Anderson, George W.., 
Itt 
Anderson, Norman D. 
Anderson, Richard C. 
Andrews, Charles H., 
Jr. 
Andrews, Thomas W. 
Anewalt, Robert E. 
Antonides, Gary P. 
Arcuni, Philip 
Armbruster, James H. 
Armstrong, David L. 
Arthur, Stanley R. 
Artim, Ronald N. 
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Ashford, George W.., 
Jr. 
Atkinson, Donald 8S. 
Atkinson, Harvey B., 
Jr. 
Atwell, Robert F., Ii 
Aubert, Donald FP. 
Avis, Dwight E., Jr. 
Awtrey, Bernard S., Jr. 
Baddley, William H. 
Badger, Terry M. 
Baechler, Charles A. 
Bailey, Frank B. 
Bailey, Samuel M., Jr. 
Baker, James C. 
Baker, Lawrence C., 
Jr. 
Baker, Peter A. 
Baker, Ronald E. 
Baldes, Joseph J. 
Baldwin, Oa F. 
Baldwin, Roger L. 
Ball, John E. 
Ballantine, James C., 
Jr. 
Ballou, Joseph FP. 
Bangert, James E. 
Bank, Milton H., II 
Barbee, Walter E. 
Barber, James S. 
Barger, James E. 
Barker, Ernest W. 
Barker, Harold D. 
Barker, Nathaniel C. 
Barker, Richard H. 
Barnes, Frank W. 
Barnes, Paul D. 
Barnum, Craig L. 
Barron, Michael J. 
Barrows, John W. 
Barry, Gerard E. 
Barry, Richard J., III 
Barry, Robert L. 
Bartlett, Donald W. 
Bartlett, Larry D. 
Bartoccl, John E. 
Barton, Bryan W. 
Bassett, Charles H., Jr. 
Bassin, Paul H. 
Bateman, Kenneth W. 
Bates, Homer R. 
Bates, Richard H., Jr. 
Bator, Stanley E., Jr. 
Bauer, Herbert 
Bauer, Paul F., Jr. 
Baugh, Bernard R. 
Beasley, Charles J. 
Beatty, Don G. 
Beatty, James R., III 
Beatty, William H., 
III 
Beck, Donald E. 
Beck, John R. 
Beckwith, Walter G. 
Beeler, Robert R. 
Behrends, Paul O. 
Bell, Robert T. 
Belville, Lance S. 
Bender, James E. 
Bendix, William E. 
Benjes, William B. 
Bennington, Bruce A. 
Benson, Burton O. 
Benz, Valentine G. 
Berghane, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Berrier, David J. 
Berry, William H. 
Betterton, Thomas C. 
Betts, Francis M., III 
Beury, Harold R. 
Bevan, John A., Jr. 
Bibb, James W. 
Bickmore, Edward C., 
Jr. 
Biele, Charles E., Jr. 
Billings, Charles H. 
Binder, Gordon M. 
Binger, James D. 
Binsfeld, Arthur J. 
Bishop, Frederick W. 
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Bishop, Harold F. 
Black, Arnold E., Jr. 
Black, Herbert L., Jr. 
Black, Richard O. 
Black, Robert J. 
Blackner, Ronald K. 
Blankenship, Michael 
G. 
Blasko, John E. 
Blessing, George R. 
Bletch, James W. 
Blue, John J., TI 
Bluestein, Jack 
Boerner, Delbert D. 
Bogert, Howard Z., Jr. 
Boggs, Harold A., Jr. 
Boice, Frank B. 
Boisseau, Thomas A. 
Boling, James R. 
Bolinger, Stuart W. 
Bolze, Ray S. 
Bond, Charles S. 
Bonhag, Walter D., Jr. 


Boodell, Thomas J., Jr. 


Bornstein, Paul A. 
Bostick, James H. 
Boswell, Robert L. 
Bower, Bruce B. 
Bower, Richard D. 
Bowers, Robert L. 
Bowles, Robert E. 
Bowman, Addison M., 
III 
Boyce, Heyward E., III 
Boyle, Ronald R. 
Boyne, Peter B. 
Bradley, Frederick L., 
Jr. 
Brandenburg, Robert 
L. 
Brandon, William D. 
Brazzon, Robert 
Breckon, Richard L. 
Breed, William L. 
Brennan, James J. 
Brenner, Leroy E. 
Brewton, Edward A. 


Briggs, Richard W., Jr. 


Brobst, Richard A. 
Brode, David M. 
Brookbank, Ronald A, 
Brookes, Allan G., Jr. 
Brooks, Dennis M. 
Broome, Bobby 8S. 
Brown, Donald C. 
Brown, Donald G. 
Brown, John 8. 
Brown, Kenneth C. 
Brown, Parke L., Jr. 
Brown, Randall R. 
Brown, Thomas S. 
Brown, Walter C. 
Brown, William T. 
Browne, Thomas M. 
Brownell, Paul E. 
Browning, James D. 
Browning, Wayne B. 
Brownlow, William J. 
Brunell, David 
Bryans, Brian K. 
Bryant, George W. 
Buchanan, William B. 
Buck, David E. 

Buck, Wilbur P. 
Buckner, James A. 
Bull, John S. 
Bullene, Richard E. 
Bullock, Harold O., Jr. 
Burcher, Philip E. 
Burchett, Chester W. 
Burgess, John E. 
Burke, Thomas J. 
Burleigh, David P. 
Burnett, John W., Jr. 
Burnett, Stanley R. 
Burns, James M. 
Burns, John D. 
Burrows, James B. 
Burton, Robert A., Jr. 
Busch, Marvin L. 
Bussard, Robert H. 


Butler, John P. 
Butler, Robert P. 
Butterfield, David L. 
Byers, Carl A. 

Byers, John M. 
Bynon, Robert W. 
Caciola, James J. 
Cahill, Lionel A., Jr. 


Cook, Thomas L. P. 
Coolbaugh, Jesse D. 
Cooper, Daniel L. 
Cooper, David S. 
Cooper, John C. 
Cooper, John D., Jr. 
Copeland, John H. 
Copeland, Robert E. 


Caldwell, W. H. Gerald,Corbeil, Rodolphe N. 


Jr. 
Calvin, Kim J. 
Cameron, Thomas S., 
Jr. 
Campbell, John R. 
Campbell, Robert B. 
Campbell, Robyn M. 
Jr. 


Cordek, David 
Cordle, “7 “pe 
Corwin, Gordon W. 
Coulbourn, Samuel 
Ww. 
Cowan, Charles L. 
Cowan, Terrance E. 
Cowles, Kenneth H. 


Campbell, William, Jr. Cox, Darrell Z. 


Carleton, Reid P. 
Carlin, Raymond F., 
Jr. 
Caron, Robert M. 
Carpenter, Jann W. 
Carpenter, Rex N. 
Carr, Samuel L. 
Carroll, Charles S. 
Carroll, John L. 
Carroll, Peter A. 
Carroll, Richard P. 
Carson, William G. 
Carter, Sanford P. 
Case, Robert G. 
Cates, Walter E. 
Catri, Leonard J. 
Cave, James W. 
Cella, Glenn R. 
Chaffee, Roger B. 
Chambers, John T. 
Chanslor, Richard M. 
Chapdelaine, Paul L. 
Charles, Richard N. 
Christensen, John E., 
Jr. 


Christensen, Ejnar S., 


Jr. 
Christenson, Robert 
w.S. 
Church, James D. 
Cierzniak, James J. 
Clancy, Wilbert C. 
Clark, Allen H. 
Clark, Loren L. 
Clarke, Douglas L. 
Clason, Robert G. 
Clements, Robert B., 
Jr. 
Clevenger, Redmond 
L. 
Clifton, Ralph B. 
Clifton, Roger L. 
Clock, Harry S. 
Coats, Andrew M. 
Cobi, Frederick B. 
Coen, Francis M. 
Cohen, Lawrence 
Colburn, Frank F. 
Cole, George F., III 
Cole, William M., II 
Coleman, James J. 
Coleman, Joseph &., 
Jr. 
Collard, Edward J. 
Collier, William N., 
Jr. 
Collins, David M. 
Collins, William H., 
Jr. 
Comer, Robert F. 
Comstock, Eldred H., 
Jr. 
Comstock, Roger W. 
Conner, Eugene D. 
Conner, James B. 
Connor, David M., 
Jr. 
Conron, Michael A. 
Converse, Henry B. 
Coogan, Patrick D. 
Cook, David W. 
Cook, Edward H. 
Cook, John H., III 


Cox, Edward L. 
Cox, James P. 
Cox, Joseph F. 
Cox, Robert G. 
Cox, Robert L. 
Cox, William B. 
Coyne, William L. 
Craig, Harry E. 
Crain, Samuel R.., III 
Cramer, Erich H. E. 
Crandall, Donald R. 
Crawford, Forrest 8. 
Crew, Perry L. 
Crichton, Ian R. 
Cromer, Charles C. 
Cross, Claude C. 
Crowe, William M., Jr. 
Crowell, Alton L., Jr, 
Crozier, Ronald L. 
Crutchfield, Jack D. 
Culhane, Joseph R., 
Jr. 
Cumblidge, Kenneth 
E. 
Cundari, Francis L. 
Cunningham, Shaun 
Cunningham, Robert 
G., Jr. 
Cunningham, Shane 
A. 
Curlee, John L. 
Currie, David S. 
Currie, William N. 
Curry, Newell L. 
Curry, William H., Jr. 
Dague, Leonard P. 
Dale, James C., III 
Dallas, Gerald M. 
Dallon, Dale S. 
Daly, Frederick T., III 
Dammann, Frederick 
oO. 
Daniels, Louis D. 
Danielson, Herbert V., 
Jr. 
Dante, William M. 
Darby, Thomas E., Jr. 
Darragh, Charles T., 
Jr. 
Daughenbaugh, Rob- 
ert L. 
Davenport, Charles A. 
Davenport, Theodore 
M. 
Davidson, John M. 
Davis, Charles L. 
Davis, Craig H. 
Davis, Jackson K.., Jr. 
Davis, James F. 
Davis, Jimmy W. 
Davis, John W., Jr. 
Davis, Philip C. 
Davis, Ray E., Jr. 
Davis, Robert E. 
Davis, Robert A. 
Dawkins, William P. 
Day, Raymond D. 
Dean, Bill C. 
DeBuys, Laurence R., 
IiI 
Decarlo, John A. 
Deegan, Robert F. 
Defibaugh, Carl F., Jr. 


DeGress, Francis B., 
Im 
Dekinder, Robert E., 
Jr. 
DeLashmitt, Robert E. 
Delo, David A. 
Demarest, Joseph G., 
III 
Demars, Bruce 
Demetrios, Michael B. 
Dennis, Jefferson R., 
Jr. 
DeSimio, Charles D. 
Devries, John B. 
Dial, Douglas A. 
Diamond, Horace W., 
Jr. 
Dickens, Russell D. 
Dickey, James P. 
Didier, Jacob P., Jr. 
Diehlmann, Charles J. 
Disher, John S. 
Dixon, Donald D. 
Dixon, John C. 
Dixon, Ned E. 
Dodd, Jimmy J. 
Doherty, Charles M. 
Doll, Herman A., Jr. 
Dollenmeyer, James K. 
Dolliver, Richard H. 
Donnan, Earl L. 
Donnelly, Thomas F. 
Doragh, Robert A. 
Dorsey, Frank C. 
Dotson, John P. 


Doughdrill, Charles W. 


Dove, Ray W., Jr. 
Dowling, Robert J. 
Doyle, John K., Jr. 
Drumm, Thomas F., 
Jr. 
Dudas, Daniel L. 
Duffy, Leonard C. 
Dugan, Ferdinand C., 
IIr 
Dulik, Andrew F. 
Duncan, Richard L. 
Dunham, William C. 
Dunlap, Stanton P. 
Duppenthaler, Robert 
J. 
Durham, William E. 
Durnan, Denis D. 
Durr, James E. 
Dyer, Barry J. 
Dyer, Henry C., II 
Dyer, Thomas E. 
Eades, Thomas A. 
Eagan, Robert K. 
Eason, Ward R. 
Ebmeyer, Walter C. 
Edenfield, James C. 
Edney, Leon A. 
Edson, Robert W. 
Edwards, Daniel J. 
Eidson, Fred G. 
Ekblad, Richard W. 
Eley, Clifford H., III 
Elich, Robert L. 
Elliott, Richard W. 
Elliott, Robert J. 
Ellsworth, Warren R. 
Emery, Terry E. 
Emmett, Richard F. 
Emrich, Jerry K. 
Engler, Raymond V. 
Enkeboll, Richard E. 
Enstam, Robert C. 
Erikson, Theodore W. 
Erwin, Samuel L. 
Erwine, Richard G. 
Essig, John R. 
Estes, William B., Jr. 
Evans, Isaac T. 
Everding, Edward J. 
Fahey, John J., Jr. 
Fahrney, David L. 
Fallai, William G. 
Fannin, Grover F. 
Farley, Edward B., Jr. 
Farrell, Lawrence M. 
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Fazzio, Raymond J. 
Feinroth, Herbert 
Felderman, Stanley R. 
Feldman, Paul L. 

Felt, Bruce C. 
Fendler, Francis J., Jr. 
Ferguson, Robert L. 
Fernald, Lloyd W., Jr. 
Feron, Thomas H. 
Ferrari, John R. 

Ferri, John F. 
Fickenscher, David B. 


Fidlar, Richard A. 
Field, Benjamin H. 
Fields, David E. 
Finley, John L. 
Finley, William T., Jr. 
Finn, William A. 
Fischer, Warren H. 
Fishburn, John H. 
Fishburn, Thomas F. 
Fisher, Harvey E. 
Fisher, John W. 
Fisher, Richard L. 
Fisher, William C. 
Fitzgibbons, George P. 
Flinn, Irvine D. 
Floyd, Rodney R. 
Flynn, Samuel C., Jr. 
Follmer,Lloyd D., Jr. 
Fong, Clarence 
Foote, Ernest D. 
Foote, Robert R. 
Ford, Frank R., Jr. 
Foreman, Merlin L. R. 
Foresman, James H., 
Tit 
Foss, Robert N. 
Foster, Naylor C., Jr. 
Fowler, Norwood V., 
Jr. 
Fowler, Ronald L. 
Fowlkes, Donald W. 
Fox, Otis O. 
Fox, Robert F. 
Fox, Thomas R. 
Frankenberger, Paul 
F. 
Franz, David G. 
Fredericks, Robert J. 
Fredrickson, George 
M. 
Freedman, Gilbert M. 
Freeman, Albert M., 
Ill 
Freidheim, Cyrus F. 
French, Douglas “E”’ 
Friederich, Bruce 
Fritz, Wayne R. 
Frommer, Paul S. 
Fry, Connie M. 
Fuller, Dale G. 
Fuqua, Charles J. 
Gant, James R. 
Gaouette, Dudley A. 
Garcia, Rodolfo C. 
Gardner, Donald R. 
Gardner, Frederick 
Gautier, Walter J. 
Gawarkiewicz, Joseph 
J., III 
Gearin, Billy D. 
Geddes, James J. 
Gentz, Richard C. 
Gerstner, Joseph, Jr. 
Geyer, Richard L. 
Giambattista, Michele 
D. 
Gibson, Alfred P. 
Gibson, Douglas B. 
Gibson, Ronald B. 
Gibson, Ronald C. 
Gibson, Vernon W., Jr. 
Gifford, Sherwood E., 
Jr. 
Gilbert, Bertrand M. 
Gilbert, James H., Jr. 
Gilchrist, William F. 
Gillen, James F. 
Gillespie, Roy N. 





1960 


Gilliland, Lawrence A., 


Jr. 
Gillmar, Stanley F. 
Gimber, Harry M. S., 
Tir 
Gistaro, Edward P. 
Glancy, Robert J. 
Glickman, Thomas W. 
Godsey, Shirley T. 
Godwin, Joseph R. 
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Livingston, William C.,McCracken, Richard L. 


Hawk, Ash M. 
Hawkins, Leroy T. 
Hawkins, Sam H. 
Haworth, Alvin G., Jr. 
Hayes, Richard 8S. 
Hayford, James E. 
Haynes, Harald J. 
Hays, Charles L., Jr. 
Heald, Jesse H., Jr. 
Heisner, Robert I., Jr. 


Goldstein, Lawrence B.Helgeland, Walter 


Goldstone, Ronald G. 
Goodell, Joseph P. N. 
Googe, James P., Jr. 
Gordon, Samuel 
Gordon, Walter J. 
Gothard, Grady L. 
Gott, William B. 
Gowans, George K. 
Graf, David L. 

Graf, Donald V. 
Graff, Howard B. 
Graff, Paul E. 
Graham, George D. 
Grant, Edward J. 
Gray, Garland A., Jr. 
Green, Richard F. 


Greeneisen, Kermit W. 


Greenhoe, Duane F. 
Greiling, David S. 
Griffin, David H. 
Griffin, John I. 
Griffin, Roger F. 
Griffith, Dwaine O. 
Grigsby, Robert T. 
Grossman, Dean A. 
Gruendl, Paul L. 
Gubitosi, Michael J. 
Guernsey, Charles H. 
Gulliver, Victor S. 
Gunderson, Donald H. 
Gustafson, Charles B. 
Gutsch, Larry S. 
Hackett, Vincent T. 
Hackler, Gerald L. 
Hadley, Delmont C. 
Haeckler, William K. 
Hagedorn, Paul A. 
Halberg, Paul V. 
Hale, Charles M. 
Hall, Charles R., III 
Hall, David S. 
Hall, Gordon B., Jr. 
Hall, John P., Jr. 
Hall, Richard O. 
Hamilton, Charles D. 
Hamilton, John E. 
Hammond, William E. 
Handley, Paul L. 
Hanemann, James, Jr. 
Hanessian, Souren, Jr. 
Hanley, Bryant M., Jr. 
Hanna, Ira R. 
Hanna, Ronald F. 
Hannah, Elmore K., 
Jr. 
Hannah, Theodore B. 
Hansen, David W. 
Hansen, John A. 
Hanson, Ralph E. 
Hargrave, Lee E., Jr. 
Harjehausen, Law- 
rence O. 
Harker, John V. 
Harkness, Daniel H., 
Jr. 
Harner, Charles F., Jr. 
Harper, John O. 
Harris, Eugene S. 
Hartfelder, Richard F. 
Hartman, Phillip G. 
Hartman, Richard D. 
Haruch, John 
Harvey, Walter D. 
Hastie, Robert K. 
Hatcher, Jerry M. 
Hatfield, Duran T. 
Hathaway, Paul L., Jr. 
Haven, Robert R.., Jr. 
Havens, Harry 8S. 
Haviland, Carlton E. 
Hawk, Allan H. 


Hellebusch, Arthur A. 
Hellewell, John S. 
Helm, John T., III 
Helms, John A. 
Hemphill, Allen P., Jr. 
Henderson, David C. 
Henderson, Gordon W. 
Henderson, George R. 
Hendrickson, Tom A. 
Henken, Raymond N. 
Henry, Patrick, Jr. 
Henry, Thomas J. 
Henshall, John H. 
Herbert, Leo E. 
Herlihy, John W. 
Herring, George W., 
IIt 
Hess, Armand M. 
Hester, James H. 
Heth, Gene A. 
Hewitt, Wesley C. 
Heyde, John S., Jr. 
Heyward, Shannon D. 
Hiebner, Robert J., Jr. 
Hiett, Orrie G., Jr. 
Higgins, Lyle J. 
Higgins, Theodore K. 
Higgins, William H. 
Highfill, John H., Ilr 
Hildenbrand, Daniel 
C. 
Hill, Frank S., Jr. 
Hill, Victor R. 
Hill, William W. 
Hillerman, Neal H. 
Hillyer, Robert M. 
Hilyard, Bruce W. 
Hines, Dean H. 
Hirst, Arthur R. 
Hlava, Richard J. 
Hobbs, Peter W. 
Hobler, William J., Jr. 
Hodges, George A. 
Hodges, Virgil C. 
Hoerle, Robert F. 
Hoeven, Franklin R. 
Hogan, Donald F. 
Hogan, Lawrence M. 
Hohman, Glenn W. 
Holdren, Larry L. 
Holick, Jan P. 
Holmes, Henry D., Jr. 
Holmes, Wayne M. 
Holt, John A., DiI 
Holt, Shirley W. 
Holtzclaw, John W. 
Holzschuh, Jacob R. 
Honeycutt, George H. 
Hooper, John R., Jr. 
Hoover, Alan E. 
Hope, James B. H. 
Hoppe, Herbert L. 
Horsefield, John E. 
Hough, Richard A. 
Houldsworth, John C. 
Howard, Robert W. 
Howe, Frederic N., Jr. 
Howe, Jonathan T. 
Hower, James J. 
Howland, John H. 
Hughey, Ira A. 
Hundley, Franklin M. 
Hunsicker, Edmund 
K. 
Hurley, William R., Jr. 
Hurst, Charles R. 
Hutchinson, Charles 
E. 
Hutchison, Cecil R., 
Jr. 
Hutchison, Charles E. 


Hyatt, Leo G. 
Hyatt, Philip W. 
Hymes, 
Tit 
Ike, William P. 
Isquith, David A. 
Jackson, Jack M. 
Jackson, James P., Jr. 
Jacobson, Lennart R. 
James, Thomas P., Jr. 
Jamison, Vencin L. 
Jarrett, Edwin B. 
Jasperson, Michael 
Jaynes, David W. 


Jennings, Edward M., 


III 
Jennings, Samuel L. 
Jensen, George W. 
Jermstad, Glen L. 
Jerome, John D. 
Jesse, Roger D. 
Jilg, Eugene T. 
Johnson, Allyn E. 
Johnson, Donald M. 
Johnson, Henry C. 
Johnson, Kenneth W. 


Johnson, Leonard W., 


II 
Johnson, Richard B. 
Johnson, Robert A. 
Johnson, Robert O. 
Johnson, Ronald L. 


Knight, Richard N. 
Knodle, William C. 


William W.,Knutson, Jerry G. 


Koch, Joseph W., Jr. 
Kohn, Arthur F. 
Kolodziej, Richard J. 
Komp, Richard L. 
Kooyman, William J. 
Kopp, George E. 
Kopp, Robert W. 
Koster, Alfred M., IV 
Koupal, Dennie J. 
Kozlov, Leonard T. 
Kraft, Michael B. 
Kraft, Robert M. 
Kramer, David 
Kramer, Theodore R., 
Jr. 
Krause, Alfred W. 
Krebs, Dickson E. 


Kreitzberg, Richard A. 
Krieckhaus, Robert C. 


Krieg, Edwin H., Jr. 
Krilowicz, Thomas J. 
Kriz, Thomas A. 
Kronzer, William W. 
Kroupa, Walter W. 
Kruppa, Richard F. 
Kuhn, John F. 
Kulka, Paul R. 
Kullander, Karl R. 
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Crouch, Robert L. 
Dayries, Arthur P. 
Delduca, Ronald M. 
Deshaney, Donald J. 
Donalson, Allison B. 
Duffy, Joseph J., Jr. 
Elosua, Raymond A. 
Farris, Robert B. 
Field, Harvey E. 
Fields, Simeon 
Fint, Donald J. 
Flinn, Robert N. 
Fowler, Robert L., Jr. 
Freeman, William H. 
Furiga, Richard D. 
Gann, Archibald, Jr. 
Gibson, David E. 
Girod, Albert P., Jr. 
Gleason, Bernard L. 
Hall, Ronald T. 
Harding, Frank F. 
Harlow, Charles E. 
Hauter, Jerry J. 
Heiberg, James E. 
Herstein, Harvey N. 
Hinds, Douglas J. 


Hines, Louis C. 
Hollingswoeth, Charles 
E. 
Holmen, Philip C. 
Hooper, Gerald G. 
Houghton, Donald W. 
Jackson, Ronald L. 
Jahn, Donald R. 
Johnson, Rodwell C. 
Jones, Jack L. 
Jones, Kenneth W. 
Jones, Leland B. 
Jordan, John A., Jr. 
Kachigian, George N. 
Kase, Robert H. 
Keith, Garnett L., Jr. 
Kelly, Arthur W. 
Klein, Carl C. 
Koch, Karl W. 
Koppa, Charles R. 
Kulikowski, Jack A. 
Lane, Dean S. 
Lane, Kenneth L. 
Laycock, Larry G. 
Lee, Gerald L. 
Leeb, Eugene A. 
Leney, William H. 
Lutz, Robert T., Jr. 
MacAfee, Douglas C. 
Malecki, James H. 
Malzahn, Walter G. 
Marcotte, Stuart W. 
Martin, James E., Jr. 
Martineau, Paul J. 
Mayer, James H. 
McMillan, John W. 
Meeker, William A. 
Miller, Winston B. 
Milliken, Gail L. 
Moore, Richard C. 
Mouton, Earl F. 
Mummert, Dale R. 
Nace, Richard H. 
Nelson, John E. 
Nichols, Frank M., Jr. 
Nielsen, David E. 
Nolan, John E. 
Nuss, Gary B. 
Nygaard, Richard B. 
Ogletree, Robert A. 
Opitz, Roy B. 
Patterson, Jerry G. 
Peterson, Jared H. 
Phillips, Robert A. 
Pierce, Leon L. 
Pinnell, Joseph K. 
Poorbaugh, Earl E. 


Popik, Charles T. 
Prahalis, Constan- 
tinus P. 
Pruess, Robert W. 
Rankin, Ronald W. 
Reilly, Joseph V., Jr. 
Robinson, Ronald D. 
Robinson, Robert L. 
Rook, Eugene C., Jr. 
Rosselott, John D. 
Schulte, Conrad P. 
Seely, James G., Jr. 
Shea, Frederick G. 
Sheehan, John E., Jr. 
Shirley, Kenneth R. 
Shoemaker, Leroy E. 
Shroeder, John, Jr. 
Sims, Thomas M., Jr. 
Smith, Charles A. 
Smith, Thomas J. 
Sodrel, Donald L. 
Spaulding, Frank H. 
Spillane, James J. 





Steans, Harrison I. 
Stephenson, Matthew 
A. 
St. Martin, Robert W. 
Stoltman, James B. 
Storm, Charles E. 
Sulzer, Stanley 
Templeton, James R. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Van Patten, Edward 
R. 
Walker, Richard W. 
Weber, Frank E. 
Weissinger, Thomas 
R. 
Welsh, John F. 
Whittaker, James B. 
Wilber, James R. 
Wilder, Samuel J., Jr. 
Wilson, James F. 
Woods, Joseph-M., IIT 
Wright, Robert E. 
Zuckerman, Paul H. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Allgaier, Donald D. 
Barczak, Jerome J. 
Bardin, William J., Jr. 
Bauer, John G. 
Bligh, James E. 
Chabay, John L. 
Chimenti, Edward T. 
Clearwater, John L. 
Corley, Wentworth H., 
Jr. 
Daugherty, Jack D. 
Delage, Paul M. 
Derr, Frecerick M. 
Dewane, John R. 
Dunn, Jerome R. 
Earnst, Rossell A. 
Engle, Richard M. 
Fraser, John C., Jr. 
Frazier, George E. 
Frevert, Edward C., Jr. 
Gabbard, Curtis S. 
Gorrie, Magnus M. 
Gould, Charles H. 
Grady, Noel “A”, Jr. 
Haddock, Hector L. 


Hartnett, Joseph J. 
Hodges, Paul 
Hunter, James “H,” IIT 
Huson, John J. 
Kirkpatrick, James D. 
Klingler, Donald E. 
Knorr, Richard W. 
Landes, William G. 
Ledder, William R. 
Mansfield, Douglas J. 
Martin, Jimmie L. 
Marvin, Eugene L. 
McMenamin, Lester E., 
Jr. 
Schiffgens, Joseph J. 
Seeber, Earl R., Jr. 
Shafer, Richard V. 
Somerset, Harold R. 
Thomas, Lee W. 
Thompson, Arthur J. 
Watwood, Vernon B., 
Jr. 
Westcott, John A. 
Winkel, Thomas A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Aaron, Alvin “J” 
Baldauf, George W. 
Bertka, Robert E. 
Blankenship, William 
L. 
Bolton, Richard B. 
Bowden, Ronald R. 
Bowdren, Laurence P. 
Brideau, Donald J. 
Bryan, James O. 
Bryant, Eugene M.., Jr. 
Casler, Wilfred I. 
Chastain, Howard T. 
Collier, Patrick J. 
Condon, Earl N. 
Correll, Joseph M. 
Crebs, Rollin L., 
Dietz, Bruce J. 
Dunham, Chester J., 
Jr. 
Eckerman, Weldon R. 
Ellis, Glenn M. 
Erickson, Glenn R. 
Erwin, Richard E. 
Fernandez, Manuel S. 
P. 
Flower, Norman L. 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Francis, Raymond D. 
Freeman, Benjamin C. 
French, James A., Jr. 
Gobbel, Henry D. 
Gonsalves, John H. 
Gouldman, John R. 
Hatch, Emery J. 
Heaton, Harley L. 
Hoover, Donald E. 
Jenkins, Benny J. 


Kane, George P. 


Kemp, James E. 
Kessler, Raymond B. 
Lanier, Bobby M. 
Lawson, Donald R. 
Leadford, William M. 
Lecas, Kenneth E. 
Littner, Henry D. 
Lowe, Samuel C. 
Lowi, Bertram H. 
Martin, Douglas M. 
Mayo, Myron F. 
McAuliffe, Terrence J. 
McClung, Denzel H. 
McDermott, Roland W. 
McFee, Charles A. 
Millard, George W. 
Moore, Charles J. 
Mullinix, Chloe A. 
Nourigat, Earl R. 
Novak, Paul J. 
Nowak, Frederick F. 
Pearce, Charles J. 
Peckenpaugh, Nor- 
mand L. 
Pelletier, Louis E. 
Ramsey, George W. 
Robinson, Jack V. 
Rucker, Thomas J. 
Sanderson, Roy D. 
Seminara, James 
Simmons, Car! B. 
Sowers, Hubert H., Jr. 
Stephens, Bobby L. 
Stephens, Charles T. 
Stitzel, Forrest D. 
Surface, Robert L. 
Swindall, Victor A. 
Tandy, Roy W., Jr. 
Tefft, Robert R. 
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Thompson, Russell J. Woomer, Edward F., 
Webb, Laurence H. Jr. 

Wherry, Robert J., Jr. Young, Arthur L. 
White, Robert L. Zimmeht, John A., Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 
Gedrys, Patricia C. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE CoRPS 


The following named for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
James N. Bacon 
William J. Bunch 
Richard T. Kerrigan 
Donald L. Lamb 
Lawrence R. Moore 
Thomas A. Nolen 


The following named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Garrett W. McClanahan 


The following named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

George W. Burkley 

Philip A. Forbes, Jr. 

Charles B. Gay, Jr. 

The following named (U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy graduates) for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Robert L. Baker James D. Mills 
James A. Kerr, Jr. Wayne A. Peterson 
Charles M. McCain Howard M. Whitfield 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 
Raymond C. Albro, Jr. David E. Jersey 


Wendell A. Parks 
Donald L. Raper 
Kelly J. Sanchez 
Clyde R. Snodgrass 
Bobby G. Turbeville 


Richard P. Backus 
Henry G. Beamer 
Milton H. Bevis, Jr. 
James L. Blake 
Robert C. Braun 
Arthur P. Brill, Jr. 


Louis C. Jezsik 
Harry L. Johnson 
Sven A. Johnson 
Arthur L. Jones III 
John K. Jones 
Thomas P. Kilday 


David W. Kinard 
George A. Knudson 
Robert D. Burnette Charles D. Laaksonen 
William A. Burtson Emanuel S. Lawbaugh, 
James T. Carroll, Jr. Jr. 


Joseph C. Burger, Jr. 
Arthur E. Burkhart 


Joseph D. Celata John B. Legge 
David D. Colcombe William H. Leonard 
Donald G. Cook John D. Little 


Donald H. Cormack 
Thomas K. Croson 
James R. Curl 
Lonnie G. Dalton 
John R. Dewan David C. Mannis 
Richard C. Drake William J. P. Mannix 
William B. Draper, Jr. Robert J. Martin 
Patrick E. Duffy Susano Mascorro 
Peter T. Duggan James H. Matthews 
Ronald F. Dziarnowski Daniel J. McCauley 
Leo R. Elwell, Jr. James L. McDaniel 
Larry M. Farris Alexander F. McGimp- 
Benjamin W.Gardner sey 

John S. Gavis, Jr. Larry K. Michael 
Joseph F.Girodano Kenneth P. Millice, Jr. 
Donald A. Glenton Edward M. Mockler 
William J. Griggs, Jr. Robert J. Modrzejewski 
Jack F. Hansston Calvin M. Morris 
James H. Harte III James W. Murray 
Arthur E. Held Gregory Neal 

Charles E. Hester James M. Nolan 

John J. W. Hilgers Wayne F. Nordell 
John T. Hopkins, Jr. Francis W. O’Brien 
William H. Horner, Jr. Martin E. O’Connor 
Gordon E. Howell John J. Paganelli 
Richard D. Hughes Dennis L. Pardee 
Howard D. Jackson Raymond F. Perry 
Audrey A. Janssen Robert A. Phillips 


Joseph P. Losack 
Thomas V. Lovejoy 
William B. Ludwick 
David C. Magleby 
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Ferrell F. Powell, Jr. John P. Slater 
John B. Pozza James J. St. Clair 


Joseph F. Prochaska 
Harold D. Read 


Douglas P. Stewart 
Louis W. Sullivan 
Carl A. Reckweil Billy M. Summerlin 
William A. Renner Merrill A. Sweitzer 
Angus S. Reynolds, Jr. James S. Tardy 
Thomas W. Rich, Jr. Alfred H. Tebault, Jr. 
Ronald G. Richardson Dale R. Thibault 
Richard J. Rigg Daryl W. Thompson 
Alfred M. RobertsIII James H. Tutterrow 
Joseph D. Ruane George E. Twidwell 
Donald R. Ruggles William H. Walters 
Charles Sabatino William C. Warren, Jr. 
Francisco U. Salas Charles M. Welzant 
Frank Scialdone, Jr. David A. Wiebrecht 
Roger L. Shafer Carroll Williams 
John M. Shay Melvin I. Williams 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Thomas H. Aiken Alan N. Harvey 

James R. Allen Charles R. Keith 

Ray W. Bowles Robert C. Knowles, Jr. 
Roy G. Breitenbach Jimmy B. Lemmons 
Larry K. Brown Robert L. McLaurin, Jr 
Charles W. Burns Thomas J. Mulcahy 
Jerome G. Cooper Gerald F. Reczek 
Charles P. Corn Paul F. Sheridan 
William C. Ferguson Sanford B. Wanner 
Adrian Gilligan 





WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 11, 1960: 
POSTMASTER 


Dodd M. Fisher to be postmaster at Mount 
Storm, in the State of West Virginia. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEDpNEsDAY, May 11, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Colossians 4: 5: Walk in wisdom to- 
ward them that are without, redeeming 
the time. 

Almighty God, in this moment of wor- 
ship may there come into our bewildered 
minds and troubled hearts a reassuring 
sense of Thy presence and power, in- 
spiring us with feelings of serenity and 
stability. 

Grant that whenever we enter the 
sacred retreat of prayer our faltering 
spirits may be lifted from the lowlands 
of doubt and fear to the lofty heights of 
faith and courage, confident that our 
dream, of peace or earth, though de- 
layed, will not be defeated. 

Show us how we may help men and 
nations everywhere find the fellowship 
of Thy love and follow the light of Thy 
truth and walk together in the paths of 
mutual trust and good will. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that our 
President, our Speaker, our Congress, 
and all who guide the affairs of our na- 
tional and international life, may have 
a clear vision of Thy divine purpose and 
the wisdom and the will to pursue it 
faithfully. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 11713. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 





AUTHORIZING RESALE OF CERTAIN 
SHIPS TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GARMATZ submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 8042) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to resell four C1-SAY-1 
type vessels to the Government of the 
Republic of China for use in Chinese 
trade in Far East and Near East waters 
exclusively. 





RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, May 10, was Rumanian Independ- 
ence Day, a day which marks Rumania’s 
achievement of national unity and in- 
dependence. This day was appropriately 
observed in the House by speeches of 
Members of Congress, and elsewhere by 
public gatherings throughout the Nation. 

The city of Cleveland includes a large 
number of persons of Rumanian descent 
among its populace, and I am privileged 
to represent many of them in my con- 
stituency. They have contributed sig- 
nificantly to every aspect of community 
life, and are among those who most 
conscientiously discharge the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

I am informed that the Cleveland 
Rumanian Independence Day rally will 
be held on Sunday, May 15, in the 
Carpatina Hall. This celebration will 
provide opportunity for the many friends 
of Rumania to join in honoring a coura- 
geous and resolute people, who have 
maintained their love of liberty in the 
face of harsh totalitarianism. 

Despite every effort by the Communist 
rulers to extinguish freedom perma- 
nently from Eastern Europe, the Ruma- 
nian people retain a steadfast faith in 
liberation. On the occasion of this In- 
dependence Day commemoration, let us 
renew our historic bonds of friendship 
with a liberty-loving people and pray 
that they may soon again live in freedom 
and independence. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12117) mak- 
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ing appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Admini- 
stration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12117, with 
Mr. Kiupay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had read 
down to and including line 11, page 8 of 
the bill when the Committee rose last 
evening. If there are no amendments, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Conservation operations 


For necessary expenses for carrying out the 
provisions of the Act of April 27, 1935 (16 
U.S.C. 590a—590f), including preparation of 
conservation plans and establishment of 
measures to conserve soil and water (includ- 
ing farm irrigation and land drainage and 
such special measures aS may be necessary 
to prevent floods and the siltation of reser- 
voirs); operation of conservation nurseries; 
classification and mapping of soils; dis- 
semination of information; purchase and 
erection or alteration of permanent build- 
ings; and operation and maintenance of air- 
craft, $83,132,000: Provided, That the cost of 
any permanent building purchased, erected, 
or as improved, exclusive of the cost of con- 
structing a water supply or sanitary system 
and connecting the same to any such build- 
ing and with the exception of buildings ac- 
quired in conjunction with land being pur- 
chased for other purposes, shall not exceed 
$2,500, except for eight buildings to be con- 
structed or improved at a cost not to exceed 
$15,000 per building and except that altera- 
tions or improvements to other existing 
permanent buildings costing $2,500 or more 
may be made in any fiscal year in an amount 
not to exceed $500 per building: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for the construction of any 
such building on land not owned by the Gov- 
ernment: Provided further, That no part of 
this appropriation may be expended for soil 
and water conservation operations under the 
Act of April 27, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 590a—590f), in 
demonstration projects: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $5,000 may be used for 
employment pursuant to the second sentence 
of section 706(a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U.S.C. 574), as amended by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) : Pro- 
vided further, That qualified local engineers 
may be temporarily employed at per diem 
rates to perform the technical planning work 
of the service: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $600,000 of the amount appropriated 
under this head for fiscal year 1960 may be 
used to employ conservation aides and other 
nonprofessional personnel on a part-time or 
contract basis, and the amount so used may 
be transferred to and merged with this appro- 
priation. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting]. Seventy-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 86] 
Alexander Barden Brewster 
Alford Baring Brown, Mo. 
Anderson, Blitch Buckley 
Mont. Bonner Canfield 
Anfuso Boykin Cederberg 








1960 

Celler Johansen Scott 

Chelf Johnson, Colo. Shelley 
Coffin Kelly Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn Smith, Kans. 
Diggs Lesinski Spence 
Dooley Metcalf Sullivan 
Dowdy Miller. Taylor 
Durham George P. Thompson, N.J. 
Elliott, Pa. Mitchell Vinson 
Flood Montoya Walter 
Forand Morris, N. Mex. Weaver 
Hagen Porter Willis 

Hogan Powell Winstead 
Holifield Rooney Young 
Jackson Scherer 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kiipay, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 12117, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he has directed the roll to 
be called, when 374 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
Agricultural conservation program 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the program authorized in sections 7 to 15, 
16(a), and 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590g-590(0), 
590p(a), and 590q), including not to exceed 
$6,000 for the preparation and display of 
exhibits, including such displays at State, 
interstate, and international fairs within 
the United States, $242,000,000, to remain 
available until December 31 of the next suc- 
ceeding fiscal year for compliance with the 
program of soil-building and soil- and water- 
conserving practices authorized under this 
head in the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration Appropriation 
Act, 1960, carried out during the period July 
1, 1959, to December 31, 1960, inclusive: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $26,832,950 of the 
total sum provided under this head shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for 
administrative expenses for carrying out 
such program, the cost of aerial photographs, 
however, not to be charged to such limita- 
tion; but not more than $5,458,900 shall be 
transferred to the appropriation account 
“Administrative expenses, section 392, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938”: Provided 
further, That none of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to pay the salaries 
or expenses of any regional information em- 
ployees or any State information employees, 
but this shall not preclude the answering of 
inquiries or supplying of information at the 
county level to individual farmers: Provided 
further, That such amounts shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses in connec- 
tion with the formulation and administra- 
tion of the 1961 program of soil-building and 
soil- and water-conserving practices, under 
the Act of February 29, 1936, as amended 
(amounting to %250,000,000, including ad- 
ministration, and no participant shall re- 
ceive more than $2,500, except where the par- 
ticipants from two or more farms or ranches 
join to carry out approved practices designed 
to conserve or improve the agricultural re- 
sources of the community): Provided fur- 
ther, That no change shall be made in such 
1961 program which will have the effect in 
any county of restricting eligibility require- 
ments or cost-sharing on practices included 
in either the 1958 or the 1959 programs, un- 
less such change shall have been recom- 
mended by the county committee and ap- 
proved by the State committee: Provided 
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further, That the proportion of the State 
fund initially allocated to any county for 
the 1961 program shall not be reduced from 
the distribution of such funds for the 1959 
program year: Provided further, That not to 
exceed 5 per centum of the allocation for 
the 1961 agricultural conservation program 
for any county may, on the recommendation 
of such county committee and approval of 
the State committee, be withheld and al- 
lotted to the Soil Conservation Service for 
services of its technicians in formulating and 
carrying out the agricultural conservation 
program in the participating counties, and 
shall not be utilized by the Soil Conservation 
Service for any purpose other than techni- 
cal and other assistance in such counties, 
and in addition, on the recommendation of 
such county committee and approval of the 
State committee, not to exceed 1 per centum 
may be made available to any other Federal, 
State, or local public agency for the same 
purpose and under the same conditions: 
Provided further, That for the 1961 program 
$2,500,000 shall be available for technical as- 
sistance in formulating and carrying out 
agricultural conservation practices and $1,- 
000,000 shall be available for conservation 
practices related directly to flood prevention 
work in approved watersheds: Provided fur- 
ther, That such amounts shall be available 
for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, lime, 
trees, or any other farming material, or any 
soil-terracing services, and making grants 
thereof to agricultural producers to aid them 
in carrying out farming practices approved 
by the Secretary under programs provided for 
herein: Provided further, That no part of any 
funds available to the Department, or any 
bureau, Office, corporation, or other agency 
constituting a part of such Department, shall 
be used in the current fiscal year for the pay- 
ment of salary or travel expenses of any 
person who has been convicted of violating 
the Act entitled “An Act to prevent per- 
nicious political activities”, approved August 
2, 1939, as amended, or who has been found 
in accordance with the provisions of title 18, 
United States Code, section 1913, to have 
violated or attempted to violate such section 
which prohibits the use of Federal appro- 
priations for the payment of personal serv- 
ices or other expenses designed to influence 
in any manner a Member of Congress to 
favor or oppose any legislation or appropria- 
tion by Congress except upon request of any 
Member or through the proper Official 
channels. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quiz: On page 
13, line 24, after the word “program”, strike 
out “for any county may,” and strike out 
line 25 and page 14, line 1, strike out the 
words “approval of the State Committee”. 

On page 14, line 6 strike out “in such”. 

On page 14, line 7 strike out “counties” 
and “on the recommendation of such”. 

On page 14, strike all of line 8, except the 
word “not”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment which would change the 
present procedure whereby the county- 
by-county transfer of 5 percent of ACP 
money to SCS when they give technical 
assistance to ACP would be changed to a 
direct appropriation. There is strong 
support for this proposal in my State. I 
can read to you a resolution, which is 
short, from our Minnesota Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts: 

Whereas the 5 percent transfer of ACP 
funds has proven inadequate to pay for the 
additional workload of the local soil conser- 
vation district; and 
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Whereas this 5 percent transfer has caused 
dissension between districts and ASC com- 
mittees and whereas additional Federal 
funds for technical assistance to districts are 
not available: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the practice of 5 percent 
transferral of funds be discontinued and 
that the Soil Conservation Service be appro- 
priated sufficient funds to adequately proc- 
ess all ACP referrals. 


What this proposal I have made would 
do is to provide for the expeditious use 
of this money so that it would not de- 
pend on the county-by-county transfer 
arrangement. 

I notice in the hearings, part I, page 
555, the testimony of Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Peterson: 


TRANSFER OF ACP FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


From time to time we have discussed with 
this committee the problems associated with 
the transfer of agricultural conservation pro- 
gram funds to reimburse the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for technical services rendered 
in assisting farmers with the establishment 
of certain conservation practices for which 
cost sharing is available. Last year your 
committee suggested that the Department 
give further study toward the simplification 
of (1) the processes involved in estimating 
the needs for technical services to be fur- 
nished by SCS and (2) the actual determina- 
tion of costs of technical services rendered 
to ACP. It was suggested that the study in- 
clude the feasibility of using a flat charge 
per hour for the reimbursement of technical 
services rendered. 

The Department has since made an exten- 
sive study of this problem and has estab- 
lished new and simplified procedures which 
are being used in connection with the 1960 
agricultural conservation program. The new 
procedures are substantially simpler on both 
points recommended by the committee. We 
have adopted State by State a flat per hour 
charge for the reimbursement of technical 
services. We have also adopted State by 
State a fixed percentage of the amount of 
the cost of technical services which is to be 
absorbed by the Soil Conservation Service 
from its regular funds. Both of these de- 
terminations are made on the basis of past 
history in each State. 

We believe these simplified procedures will 
substantially reduce the paperwork involved 
in the transfer of ACP funds to SCS. Under 
the new procedures there is less paperwork 
involved in developing the transfer agree- 
ment county-by-county and we have elimi- 
nated the referral-by-referral accountability 
for transferred funds. 

We believe these new procedures are about 
as simple as they can be made under a 
county-by-county transfer arrangement. As 
we have expressed to this committee before, 
however, we believe that substantial savings 
could be made if the financing of this work 
was provided for at the national level. 

The transfer of ACP funds for needed 
technical services seems to have become 
stabilized for the past several years. Nation- 
wide the transfers have been holding steady 
at a total of between $7 and $8 million an- 
nually. We believe it would benefit both 
programs and afford more services to farmers 
if a specific dollar amount of ACP funds 
would be earmarked for technical services 
in the appropriation act in lieu of the pro- 
vision for county-by-county transfer ar- 
rangements. 

The Department of Agriculture is proud 
of the soil and water conservation progress 
that has been made in recent years. The 
programs conceived by the Congress . are 
sound. Our legislative tools, I believe, are 
adequate. And firsthand observation in the 
field during the last 5 years convinces me 
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that the programs the Congress has au- 
thorized are being carried forward vigorously 
and efficiently, both by the soil conservation 
districts and other local organizations, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. I believe the 
budget we have proposed will permit us to 
continue this great work, at a reasonable 
rate of speed, in fiscal year 1961. 


So you see that Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Peterson recommends that 
this change be made. Hestates that last 
year recommendation was made by the 
committee that the Department make a 
study of transfer simplification. This 
has been done. He further says: 

We believe these simplified procedures will 
substantially reduce the paper work involved 
in the transfer of ACP funds to SCS. 


He said that these new procedures are 
about as simple as they can be made un- 
der the county-by-county transfer ar- 
rangement, but he goes on further to say 
that he believes there should be a change. 
The Department believes it would benefit 
both ACP and SCS programs and would 
afford more services to farmers if a spe- 
cific dollar amount of ACP funds would 
be earmarked for technical services in 
the appropriation act in lieu of the pro- 
vision for county-by-county transfer ar- 
rangements. 

My amendment would allow the full 5 
percent moneys as has been the custom 
in the past to be used for this technical 
assistance by SCS. As I stated, it would 
be a more expeditious way. 

The only disagreement I have been 
able to find so far in the discussions I 
have had is the feeling that if we make 
direct appropriations of the 5 percent 
ACP funds, the SCS funds may be cut. 
I do not believe this would be a serious 
difficulty as long as we agree that 5 per- 
cent of the ACP funds go over to SCS. 
We must provide the funds necessary for 
technical assistance needed in the ACP 
projects. I believe strongly that this 
change would be the most desirable po- 
sition for us to take. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, have received 
resolutions through the years like that 
referred to by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. The Soil Conservation Service 
would like to get its hands on this money 
if it could. We have had a good deal 
of experience and difficulty with these 
programs in past years. The Soil Con- 
servation Service was supposed to supply 
the technical assistance for the ACP 
work. The ACP started out setting up 
qualifications. The ACP was supposed 
to determine where they wanted the 
work and the SCS had to get the money 
from them to do the work. 

This amendment would throw us back 
to where we were before the committee 
took hold of it and changed the require- 
ments as they are in the present bill 
and program. This money is provided 
for ACP work down at the county level. 
But the way it has worked in the past, 
the ACP organization was the last on the 
list to get the money. 

It was our committee that changed 
the situation. We feel the local people 
should determine where they want to 
spend their money for this assistance 
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and not have somebody take it away 
from them at the State level. 

Mr. QUIE. The county has to get ap- 
proval of the ACP groups and SCS will 
do the work. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I know the genitle- 
man is doing what he thinks is right. 

Mr. QUIE. ACP does not want a 
transfer or the funds, and so forth. 

Mr. WHITTEN. SCS wants to get it 
without strings attached. 

Mr. QUIE. Both parties have to agree. 
I grant the gentleman’s statement is 
true before we had that reorganization, 
before there was coordination between 
the two, perhaps. They were completely 
apart for a while. We have brought 
them together. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman with all modesty it was this 
committee that brought them together, 
and we did it with this vehicle. Ido not 
want to return to what the gentleman 
advises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GuBSER: On 
page 15, line 11, after the word “channels”, 
strike out the period and insert “: Provided 
further, That no part of any funds appro- 
priated for the agricultural conservation 
program shall be utilized to survey acreage 
which has been certified by a member of the 
Society of Professional Engineers.” 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I fully realize the subject mat- 
ter of the amendment I have offered has 
not been considered by the subcommit- 
tee and I also admit that it is a matter 
which should be considered in hearings. 
I am, therefore, offering this amendment 
solely for the purpose of focusing atten- 
tion on the problem in the hope that in 
the committee hearings next year this 
proposal will be considered. 

A few weeks back members of the So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers pointed 
out to me that county ACP committees 
have refused to accept certified surveys 
of acreage which had been made by pro- 
fessional engineers and that the county 
committees have been using their own 
personnel at Federal expense to conduct 
surveys. 

The professional engineers feel this is 
a duplication of service and a waste of 
public funds. 

I respectfully request that in the event 
this amendment is voted down the com- 
mittee give consideration to this problem 
next year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the frank- 
ness of the gentleman who offered this 
amendment. Our committee will natu- 
rally be interested in going into the mat- 
ter thoroughly. We realize when you 
describe by name a particular organiza- 
tion certain questions come up. 

I am hoping that the gentleman will 
withdraw his amendment on my assur- 
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ance the committee will look into the 
subject thoroughly next year. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Marketing services: For services relating to 
agricultural marketing and distribution, for 
carrying out regulatory acts connected there- 
with, and for administration and coordina- 
tion of payments to States, $26,838,000, in- 
cluding not to exceed $25,000 for employment 
at rates not to exceed $50 per diem, except 
for employment in rate cases at not to exceed 
$100 per diem pursuant to the second sen- 
tence of section 706(a) of the Organic Act of 
1944 (5 U.S.C. 574), as amended by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
in carrying out section 201(a) to 201(d), in- 
clusive, of title II of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1291) and section 
203(j) of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946: Provided, That the Department is here- 
by authorized and directed to make such in- 
spection of poultry products processing 
plants as it deems essential to the protection 
of public health and to permit the use of 
appropriate inspection labels where it deter- 
mines from such inspection that such plants 
operate in a manner which protects the pub- 
lic health, and not less than $500,000 shall 
be available for this purpose. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language be- 
ginning in line 2, page 17, commencing 
with the word “Provided,” right down 
through the end of that paragraph on 
page 17, line 9. 

This constitutes legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the entire 
paragraph, beginning in line 15, page 16, 
through line 9 on page 17, on the ground 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee does not care to oppose the 
point of order. I do not think there is 
any question but what points of order 
lie. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kiipay). The 
gentleman from Mississippi concedes 
both points of order. The Chair sustains 
the point of order of the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the entire paragraph is 
ruled out as legislation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, including carrying out 
title VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1761-1768), and for enabling the Sec- 
retary to coordinate and integrate activities 
of the Department in connection with for- 
eign agricultural work, including not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 for representation allowances 
and for expenses pursuant to section 8 of 
the Act approved August 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 
1766), $4,447,000: Provided, That not less 
than $400,000 of the funds contained in this 
appropriation shall be available to obtain 
statistics and related facts on foreign pro- 
duction and full and complete information 
on methods used by other countries to move 
farm commodities in world trade on a com- 
petitive basis: Provided further, That, in ad- 
dition, not to exceed $2,493,000 of the funds 
appropriated by section 32 of the Act of Au- 
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gust 24, 1935, as amended (7 U.S.C. 612c), 
shall be merged with this appropriation and 
shall be available for all expenses of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service in carrying on the 
purposes of said section 32. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lipscoms: On 
page 18, line 10, after “$4,447,000”, insert the 
following: ‘‘, of which not less than $800,000 
shall be used to purchase foreign currencies 
or credits owed to or owned by the Treasury 
of the United States”. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment provides that of the $4,447,- 
000 for necessary expenses of the Foreign 
Agriculture Service, $800,000 shall be 
used to purchase foreign currencies or 
credits owed to or owned by the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The amendment places a limitation of 
$800,000 on the direct dollar appropria- 
tion use, and applies to the increase rec- 
ommended by the committee for cer- 
tain attaché expenses. 

In prior years these attaché expenses 
were paid from foreign currency allo- 
cations, and this is the first time these 
are to be paid by direct dollar appropria- 
tion. 

The language as proposed by this 
amendment to this bill is the same as the 
language included in H.R. 11666 making 
appropriations for the Department of 
State, and passed by the House. 

From a reading of the hearings there 
appears to be no evidence that this limi- 
tation will hinder the operations of the 
Foreign Agriculture Service in any way. 

Through a limitation of this kind the 
Congress can help assure that dollars 
will not be used when foreign currencies 
are available from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

This amendment is offered, in the last 
analysis, to protect the interest of the 
American taxpayer. Certainly every 
precaution must be provided to assure 
maximum utilization of foreign curren- 
cies owed to or owned by the U.S. Treas- 
ury for the operation of this program, 
rather than, instead, opening the door 
for possible needless expenditure of dol- 
lars. I believe this amendment will pro- 
vide a necessary safeguard. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask favorable accept- 
ance of the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly am in ac- 
cord with the purpose of the gentleman 
who sponsors this amendment. As I 
said yesterday, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, we felt that they certainly should 
use this money to buy foreign curren- 
cies and use the foreign currencies to the 
fullest extent that they can. 

Mr. Chairman, in some of the coun- 
tries where formerly we had available 
foreign currencies, now that they have 
gotten back on their feet and are now 
able to buy some of these surplus com- 
modities, we do not have this great 
amount of foreign currencies like we did 
formerly. We used to have considerable 
foreign currencies in West Germany, for 
example. However, now no foreign cur- 
encies are available in some of those 
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countries, and there is competition be- 
tween the State Department and various 
other Departments for what may be 
available. It is hard to tell at this time 
just what countries will have currencies 
and what will not. Now, to say that this 
money is only available to purchase for- 
eign currencies, I think it will go much 
further than we should. I say again 
that we feel the Department should use 
all of its foreign currency if it can be 
done, but we do not want by indirection 
to cancel out some of this work which 
we think is essential. May I say that 
the foreign currencies are probably more 
important to us in these areas where they 
have dollars and where we can sell, than 
in some of the countries where they have 
no currencies and we have to give-com- 
modities to them. So, I therefore hope 
that the amendment will be voted down, 
and I assure the gentleman that the de- 
partment is seeking to do the best pos- 
sible job and to do what the gentleman 
seeks to do by his amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not aware that 
this amendment dealt with representa- 
tion allowances. May I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if it does so 
deal and if there is there $800,000 worth 
of representation allowances in this bill? 

Mr. WHITTEN. As to representation 
allowances, no. This takes care of ex- 
penses of operation; travel, secretarial 
services, costs of preparing reports. The 
gentleman will remember that a few 
years ago we arranged, and I think we 
made great progress, in having agricul- 
tural attachés report directly to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They gather 
statistics in foreign countries on what 
production is there, as to probable mar- 
kets, movement of crops and various 
other matters. I think they have done 
a splendid job. This is a part of the 
cost of their work. 

Mr. GROSS. I have been unable to 
find more than $25,000 for representation 
allowances, and it is set out as a line 
item. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is limited to that 
in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is all that has been set out as a 
line item for liquor and entertainment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. But so far as 
the committee is concerned, we have had 
no detailed information along the lines 
the gentleman refers to. You know, 
these farmer representatives do not go 
in for all the kinds of entertainment that 
some of the others do. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that after the information obtained 
when the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill was before us last week, 
that there was $1,300,000 of representa- 
tion allowances in that bill, and it was 
to be found under operation and main- 
tenance, as well as various other titles, 
I do not feel constrained to oppose this 
very strongly. However, I assure the 
gentleman and any other chairman of a 
subcommittee that next year, if I am 
fortunate enough to be reelected, I am 
going after each one of these. And I 
shall tell the gentleman why. 
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I discovered a day or two ago that the 
Government is spending the taxpayers’ 
money to finance nine sociologists to 
study behavior at cocktail parties. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to ask the gentleman what he is kicking 
about if the farmers are learning about 
cocktail parties. I thought the gentle- 
man was for the farmers. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not opposed to 
farmers learning about cocktail parties. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is he 
against their exercising their civil 
rights to attend cocktail parties? 

Mr. GROSS. I want them to enjoy 
all their rights, civil and otherwise. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is not 
the gentleman for the farmer? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
why should they not know about cock- 
tail parties? 

Mr. GROSS. They should. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
all right. 

Mr. GROSS. But I would like them 
to spend their own money to learn. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
well, everybody else is getting Govern- 
ment money. 

Mr. GROSS. According to a maga- 
zine article these analysts have found 
“that the room in which the bar is 
situated tends to become crowded; that 
there is a variety of guests, who will 
cringe in corners, while others sing, 
dance, slop martinis on the piano, and 
pursue members of the opposite sex to 
the pantry or beyond.” 

According to the magazine article, 
this study of cocktail parties is one of 
a series of studies being made by the 
U.S. Public Health Service on “Functions 
of Play in Developing Adult Behavior.”’ 
How much has been spent on this be- 
havioral business, I do not know, but the 
article says the total cost to U.S. tax- 
payers for the series of studies on this 
subject is $89,811. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that I am glad that he pointed 
out that this is a Public Health Serv- 
ice matter and not attributed to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. But in view 
of that, this committee is going to look 
into this matter closely to see that we 
do not use any money in this area along 
the lines of the article that the gentle- 
man has just read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another one which I hope the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty] 
will look into; and I would like to take 
just a moment, with the indulgence of 
the House, although it does not bear 
upon this particular subject. This is an 
Associated Press item of May 6 from 
Roanoke, Va. It says that: 

Nine beagle puppies, all from good canine 
families, won a 10-weeks’ study course on 
the campus of Hollins College for Girls. 

Dr. Allen D. Calvin, associate professor 
of psychology, will teach them a course in 
discipline on a grant from the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

They will live in air-conditioned pine- 
paneled quarters and eat a special diet. 
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I call the attention of the House to 
this because it involves another grant 
from the US. Public Health Service, 
which means, of course, that American 
taxpayers are putting up the money. 

Mr. Chairman, I predict the day will 
come when the taxpayers will rise up 
and demand an end to the use of Fed- 
eral funds for the study of behavior at 
cocktail parties and teaching discipline 
to dogs in colleges. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that the uprising of those who pay 
the bills will come too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California {[Mr. Lipscoms]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lirscoms) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa has gone into the question of rep- 
resentational allowances. I would like 
to try to get in this record what we are 
trying to do with this bill. 

First of all, I should like to congrat- 
ulate the committee and especially the 
staff for a beautifully written report. 
This is a very understandable report. 
We had defense up last week, and 
frankly, it might as well have been writ- 
ten in Turkish. I simply could not un- 
derstand it. But after reading this re- 
port, I should like to ask a question of 
the committee. 

I have almost no farmers in my con- 
gressional district. There are literally no 
farmers in my district. I represent a 
great urban district which pays $355 mil- 
lion a year in Federal taxes. After read- 
ing this report, may I ask if the com- 
mittee is urging someone like me to vote 
for this appropriation? I want to be 
sure. 

Let me go through the report and see 
if I have the figures straight. I should 
like to be corrected if I am possibly 
wrong. As I understand the report and 
statement of the committee, the United 
States has spent about $26 billion since 
1952 on the farm program. In that 
period of time farm income has dropped 
from an annual average of $14.4 billion 
in 1952 to about $11 billion in 1959. So 
this $26 billion has not kept up farm 
income. 

Second, it does not seem to have kept 
the farmers on the farm. Farm popu- 
lation is down about 3 million, as I un- 
derstand it, from the last figures I have. 
It does not seem to have protected the 
small farmer. 

Lastly, this $26 billion, I presume, was 
designed to bring our agriculture into 
some sort of stability, but I notice from 
your figures our surpluses have jumped 
from $2.5 billion in 1952 to $9.2 billion in 
1960. 

The cost to my congressional district, 
our part of this $4 billion appropriation, 
is about $100 per family. 

The question in my mind is, Should I 
vote “aye” when my name is called on 
this bill? The report would seem to in- 
dicate we have been pouring money 
down a rathole here. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing a question? 

Mr. BARR. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that a big 
part of this bill is commitments where we 
now have contracts, so we have to pay 
them. Our report points up the feeling 
we have, which is very similar to that 
of the gentleman, that we need to do 
something. On the other hand, until we 
get an improvement over what we have, 
if we did not pass this bill, I think we 
would wreck American agriculture. If 
we did wreck it, do not think it would not 
pull down the gentleman’s section and 
the industrial sections and everybody 
else. The point is that we are getting 
into more and more trouble, and, in spite 
of the cost, the farmer’s situation is get- 
ting worse. We point that out in an 
effort as best we can to push forward 
some improvement. 

But I do not think we would be doing 
the right thing not to pass this bill—we 
would be violating contracts and we 
would be making bad matters worse. 
But we certainly need to improve the 
way in which we are handling this. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I believe I have 
the same type of district as the gentle- 
man from Indiana. I do not know 
whether the gentleman was on the floor 
yesterday when I pointed out certain 
elements involved in this appropriation. 
I believe you still have some school- 
children who are sharing in the school 
lunch program; is that not correct? 

Mr. BARR. That is correct. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. And your people 
are also sharing in the special milk pro- 
gram; is that not correct? 

Mr. BARR. That is correct. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. People in the 
gentleman’s district are sharing in food 
donations for needy people. Therefore, 
to a large extent, the people from the 
city districts are sharing in this abun- 
dance that the farmers are producing. 
Therefore, to that extent your people 
are deriving some benefits in this area. 
I also pointed out yesterday, if the gen- 
tleman recalls, that many of these bene- 
fits are mixed benefits and that the 
farmers to the extent of the $1,200 mil- 
lion, which is the sum for the restoration 
of the capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, are getting 
that direct benefit—and only that direct 
benefit. Does the gentleman believe that 
helping foreign countries to develop 
themselves is not helping us indirectly? 
If so, then I thii.k the gentleman is miss- 
ing the point insofar as the benefits 
which the United States derives from the 
aid to agriculture. I submit that point 
for the gentleman’s consideration. 

Mr. BARR. I would just like to point 
out to the gentleman who represents a 
city district just like mine that we are 
perfectly willing to help; but I think if 
we keep on helping like this, we will 
wind up not having any farmers left. 

May I ask one more question here with 
reference to personnel? I notice that the 
personnel in the Department of Agri- 
culture has jumped from 67,000 in 1952 
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to 86,000 today. At the same time farm 
families have dropped around 100,000 
and the farm population has dropped 
3 million. Would someone explain to 
me why we need more people in the De- 
partment, when we have a smaller num- 
ber of farmers to work with? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman will 
remember that we wrote this report and 
pointed these facts out because we have 
some question about it, too. 

Mr. BARR. You pointed it up, but I 
cannot understand why you did not ex- 
plain what happened and how they got 
up that high. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is done by the 
action of the Department and the Con- 
gress, frankly, because we have more 
peaple dealing with many programs 
such as brucellosis eradication and more 
people on meat inspection work to pro- 
tect the public health. There are more 
people in the soil conservation districts, 
Newly organized districts under the basic 
law are entitled to have additional per- 
sonnel. So this is the combined respon- 
sibility so far as these increases are 
concerned of the Congress and the De- 
partment. We do point out that while 
they have done well with the additional 
people, all this does not necessarily an- 
swer this problem. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to say in sup- 
port of what the chairman of this sub- 
committee has said that we have many 
programs that were voted for in the last 
several years by this Congress of which 
you have been a Member and the pre- 
ceding Congress. There is the poultry 
inspection program, the soil bank pro- 
gram, and so forth. All of these pro- 
grams require personnel to make them 
go. If the gentleman was here and 
heard the debate yesterday, he knows 
that we believe Congress has a responsi- 
bility to correct some of these things. 
Maybe we can cut out some personnel, 
but when the Congress votes for certain 
programs we on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations must recommend the funds 
for such an activity and for such pro- 
grams. 

Mr. BARR. I thank the gentleman, I 
do want to congratulate the committee 
again. They were extremely candid in 
this report. In fact, they were so candid 
I am almost tempted to vote “no.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, when I came here in 
1935, I thought the best way to serve my 
people and the people of the country was 
to—well, I guess I was an isolationist 
and I thought if we stayed out of foreign 
entanglements, as the first President ad- 
vised, and each of us attended to his 
own business here at home and let the 
other fellow do the same, we would get 
along pretty well. I have learned since— 
or at least I have been told—that the 
Lord did not make the world as he 
should have made it and that each of 
us knew better how to operate the other 
fellows’ affairs than he did and that we 
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ought to remake the whole universe, 
and as a start remake nature’s laws. 
Now the gentleman asked about city 
folks and how they. should vote on this 
farm bill. Another gentleman replied, 
“Well, we are giving you free food—vote 
for it.” That is not all the Federal Gov- 
ernment is giving you. You would be 
surprised at what all you are getting if 
you would add it all up. Some of your 
gifts were called to my attention this 
morning by the editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune of this morning entitled ‘“Un- 
wed Mothers on ADC.” It starts with 
comments about an unwed mother who 
let four children burn to death while 
she was in a saloon drinking liquor. It 
then goes on to complain about the cost 
to Cook County. One gentleman said 
the program was costing the people of 
his district about $20 million. ADC is 
costing the taxpayers of Cook County 
$52 million a year. The editorial inti- 
mates congressional meddling is respon- 
sible for what has happened in Chicago 
and other cities. 

We encouraged the colored folks to go 
to Chicago where they lack jobs, homes, 
and practically everything else necessary 
to enable them to care for themselves. 

The Tribune says this: 

The chief cause of the high cost is well 
known. It is the migration to Chicago of 
thousands of Negroes from the rural South 
who lack a tradition of normal family rela- 
tionships and who have difficulty getting 
jobs and economic security. 


I will put the editorial in the Recorp. 
It goes on to show that every time we 
monkey with nature or with the world 
the way the Lord created it, we get into 
trouble. We not only have a surplus of 
wheat and cotton—I remember a mem- 
ber of a committee that I was once on 
who drew several thousand dollars one 
year for cotton surplus. One year he 
drew $130,000. Now here they have a 
surplus of individuals. Foreign nations 
will not take them as it will wheat or 
other crops. So Chicago has to sup- 
port them. The surplus under ADC, Iam 
wondering, whether after all, it might 
not be well to accept some things as they 
are and let the Lord run the universe for 
a while—let the South solve some of its 
problems. There is a possibility it can 
do a better job than we can. They at 
least have had experience. One result 
of our intermeddling has been to cost 
the city $52 million a year to care for 
illegitimate and other children—and I 
call the attention of the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Jones, who spoke quite 
eloquently on this subject, at a hearing 
in North Carolina. How would it be if 
we just let the Lord and nature get 
along as best it may for a year or two? 
Do not refuse to help; just give the Lord 
@ chance for 6 months or 9 months, and 
see how things come out. 

It seems to me, in view of this edi- 
torial and our meddling in the affairs of 
every one, perhaps if we put our trust in 
Him and let Him do it, instead of try- 
ing in just a few months to remake the 
whole world, we might get along a little 
better. Perhaps if we let the farmers 
alone they may get along all right. 
Think it over. But read this editorial: 
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THE UNWED MoTHERs ow ADC 

Judge John Gutknecht dismissed man- 
slaughter indictments against an unmarried 
woman whose four children died in a fire 
while she was drinking in a saloon. He ex- 
pressed regret that no criminal prosecution 
against the woman was possible and de- 
nounced the State of Illinois for supporting 
her on aid to dependent children while she 
produced the four children. 

“I know that children have to be taken 
care of,” said the fudge, “but after the first 
illegitimate child comes the mother should 
be locked up.” 

We share Judge Gutknecht’s indignation 
over the death of the children and the mis- 
conduct of their mother but doubt that his 
proposed remedy is a practical one. There 
is no easy solution of the bastardy problem 
and no quick way to relieve the taxpayers of 
the enormous cost of supporting illegitimate 
children on ADC. 

Each session of the legislature has consid- 
ered the ADC problem and study after study 
has been made by other groups. Currently, 
a study is being made by a firm of manage- 
ment consultants hired by a citizens’ com- 
mittee appointed by the Cook County board. 
It will be surprising if the consultants come 
up with anything new. 

In this county, ADC is costing the tax- 
payers $52 million a year. The chief cause of 
the high cost is well known. It is the migra- 
tion to Chicago of thousands of Negroes from 
the rural South who lack a tradition of nor- 
mal family relationships and who have diffi- 
culty getting jobs and economic security. 

Bastardy is involved in 38.5 percent of the 
Negro families on ADC as against 9 percent 
of the white families. The relief authorities 
are beginning to report second and third 
generation ADC clients of unmarried parent- 
hood. 

A first-rate report on the situation has been 
written by Jefferson G. Ish, secretary of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission and vice pres- 
ident of the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Co. It was read originally before a Chicago 
chapter of a national fraternity of Negro 
business and professional men, and later was 
published in the public aid commission’s 
magazine. 

Mr. Ish pointed out that as Negroes get job 
security and establish normal family homes 
they adopt a code of sexual morality that is 
usually stricter than that of the community 
as a whole. He urged the Negro community 
to take the lead in making known the dis- 
tressing facts about the ADC program and in 
promoting all steps to improve it. 

Proposals like Judge Gutknecht’s to lock 
up all unmarried mothers do not contribute 
to public understanding of this question. 
Real encouragement, however, may be drawn 
from the signs that Negro leaders are begin- 
ning to face the problem and to seek solu- 
tions. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


To carry into effect the provisions of titles 
I, If, and the related provisions of title IV 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1000-1031); the Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 
1001, note; 31 U.S.C. 82h; 12 U.S.C. 371; 35 
D.C. Code 535; 60 Stat. 1062-1080); the Act 
of July 30, 1946 (40 U.S.C. 436-439); the Act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
590r—590x—3), for the development of facili- 
ties for water storage and utilization in the 
arid and semiarid areas of the United States; 
the provisions of title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1471-1483), 
relating to financial assistance for farm 
housing; the Rural Rehabilitation Corpora- 
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tion Trust Liquidation Act, approved May 3, 
1950 (40 U.S.C, 440-444); the items “Loans to 
farmers, 1948 flood damage” im the Act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1038), and “Loans to 


farmers, property damage” in the Act of | 


May 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 82); the collecting 
and servicing of credit sales and development 
accounts in water conservation and utiliza- 
tion projects (53 Stat. 685, 719), as amended 
and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 590y, z—1 and 
z—10); and the Act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain mineral 
interests, approved September 6, 1950 (7 
US.C. 1033-1039), as follows: : 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect a question to the subcommittee 
which has to do with a wire which I 
received from the chairman of the Ex- 
tension Directors Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation. This wire reads as follows: 

EaTONTON, GA., May 9, 1960. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LairpD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In response to a request that I furnish 
you statement in regard to proposed ear- 
marking of Federal funds, we believe that 
the cause of the wide variation of budget 
and needs of the 50 States that earmarking 
of funds limits flexibility necessary for ef- 
fective administration of program and needs 
of the extension work. We recognize the 
urgent need for salary adjustment of county 
extension workers, Twenty-two States have 
indicated need of Federal fund to raise sal- 
ary of extension staff. However, in some 
States the county salaries are comparable to 
similar position in the State. 

W. A. SuTTon, 
Chairman, Extension Directories Sub- 
committee on Legislation. 


I wonder if the chairman of the sub- 
committee would comment on this wire 
which makes sense to me. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will be glad to. 
The Association of Land Grant Colleges, 
for whom Mr. Sutton speaks, requested 
the Department and the Budget, I be- 
lieve, to allow a $6 million increase for 
the Extension Service. There have been 
many increases for the Extension Serv- 
ice during the last 7 years, about 90 per- 
cent. The Extension Service, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of the Budget requested from the com- 
mittee $2,865,000 for rural development, 
all of it for additional people. The com- 
mittee in reviewing the situation, and 
the increases of the past, determined 
that at the Federal level we have had 
something over 20 percent increase in 
supervisory personnel in the Extension 
Service. At the State level there had 
been an increase of over 20 percent in 
supervisory personnel. 

Further, it was the committee’s feeling 
that this rural development type of work 
was in line with the type of work the 
county extension workers are now doing. 
In some of the States in recent years the 
increases have been used for more peo- 
ple, and the need to raise the salaries of 
local agents has increased and the need 
for additional people has gone down. 

So the committee has gone along with 
a $2 million increase. The committee 
feels that it should be used at the county 
level where the need really exists. 

Mr. LAIRD. But in those States where 
the county and State salaries are pres- 
ently on a comparable basis, these funds 
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can only be used for increases as far as 
the county is concerned? 

Mr. WHITTEN. As far as the bill is 
concerned, it can be used at the county 
level for either new employees or salary 
increases. 

Mr. LAIRD. But it cannot be used to 
pay State salaries if they are on the same 
salary scale with the counties. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It has to be worked 
out at the county level. Our report 
points out what the States are paying at 
the @ifferent levels. 

Mr. LAIRD. It would apply at the 
county level only? 

Mr. WHITTEN. This provision re- 
quires a State matching of funds; and 
where needed the State presumably 
would match the funds. 

Mr. LAIRD. So the funds would not 
be available to those 28 States? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If they do not need 
more people and if they do not need sal- 
ary increases, I do not know whether 
they would or not. 

Mr. LAIRD. They would need it if 
they were on a comparable State and 
county salary scale. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the people are be- 
ing paid adequately, I cannot conceive 
what they would want it for, especially 
when the State has to match dollar for 
dollar. 

Mr. LAIRD. They would have to put 
up 100 percent as far as salaries of State 
employees are concerned. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. 
yes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Could they match this 
money to pay State salaries? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No. This increase 
is for work at the county level. 

Mr. LAIRD. They cannot match and 
Pay salaries of the State employees? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Not with this small 
increase here. The balance of the ap- 
propriation is not involved. 

Mr. LAIRD. So if they were to 
change the salary scale within the State 
they would have to pay 100 percent of 
the increase for the State employees and 
on a matching basis for the county 
employees? 

Mr. WHITTEN. There has been a 90- 
percent increase in the Extension Serv- 
ice in recent years, This request for 
1961 was for aid to the rural develop- 
ment program in the counties. There 
have been ample funds at the State and 
Federal level for supervision, so we are 
appropriating this additional money 
that has been requested for rural] de- 
velopment to the counties. We tie it 
down to the counties so it would not be 
used to pay a lot of additional State 
supervisory personnel. 

Mr. LAIRD. But you earmark just 
the $2 million on a different basis than 
the authorizing legislation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In a different way 
from the other part of the appropria- 
tion, but it is in line with the gentle- 
man’s position and the authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, during general debate 
yesterday there was considerable discus- 
sion of various farm programs designed, 
I take it, to obviate the necessity for tre- 


It has to be matched; 
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mendous appropriations such as are con- 
tained in this bill. The committee re- 
port, page 9, in one paragraph, sets forth 
the guidelines for excellent farm legisla- 
tion. Let me read this paragraph: 

It is the belief of a majority of this com- 
mittee that, for the protection of our over- 
all economy, farm prices must reflect cost 
plus a reasonable return. Such prices, 
however, must be made contingent upon 
farmers holding farm production, in terms 
of bushels, bales, and pounds, to domestic 
and normal foreign markets. If that is 
done an adequate price can be obtained 
at the marketplace. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey] to the 
fact that years ago the Congress twice 
passed the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
it was twice vetoed by then President 
Calvin Coolidge. May I say to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House if he would pull that 
bill out, dust it off, and revise it to con- 
form to present conditions, it would be 
the most effective farm legislation that 
could be enacted. It should carry, in 
addition to cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit at the marketplace, a 
provision, and a stringent one, against 
the importation of agricultural products 
that are in surplus or in adequate supply 
in this country. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
have any reason to believe that the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture would ap- 
prove that bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I would not care whether 
he approved or did not approve it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would like to 
commend what the gentleman has said 
with regard to the guidelines suggested 
in this excellent report by our commit- 
tee. I would also call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that a bill which 
would do substantially what this report 
recommends was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] and 
about 20 other Members of the House 
in this session. That legislation is now 
pending before the committee. I am 
hoping that the gentleman and others 
on his side will join with us in helping 
pass that legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. I must disagree with the 
gentleman to this extent: I do not see 
too much resemblance between the Poage 
bill and the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. But it does follow 
the guidelines that the gentleman has 
just underscored in the committee re- 
port in helping farmers adjust their pro- 
duction to what the market will absorb 
at a fair price. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House, 
as I said before, will dig out the McNary- 
Haugen bill, bring it up to date, insert 
needed features, and put marketing con- 
trols on bushels, pounds, and bales, not 
on acreage. Acreage controls will not 
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work, but production can be controlled 


through allocated marketings. In ex- 
change for effective controls, there must 
be cost of productiqn plus reasonable 
profit prices, paid in the market places 
for the products of American farms. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time simply 
to propound an inquiry of the chairman 
of the committee relative to the bottom 
line on page 22 of the report, which 
reads: 

The committee believes, however, that ex- 
isting stations should not be closed in work- 
ing out this redirection of funds. 


This refers to agricultural experiment 
stations. We have had a considerable 
amount of anxiety in our State because 
of a report emanating from the other 
body suggesting that our agricultural ex- 
perimental station at Newell, S. Dak., be 
abandoned, and possibly a larger sta- 
tion established in a neighboring State. 
It seems to us this would be an unwise 
act to lose the existing investment that 
the Government has at the Newell sta- 
tion. If there is to be any enlargement 
of the function of that station, it ought 
to be built on the foundation that is 
already there rather than being devel- 
oped in some other nearby area. I am 
wondering if the language in the report 
would cover our situation and give us 
some assurance that the committee is 
saying in effect that this important sta- 
tion at Newell should be retained. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, when the com- 
mittee reviewed the request from the 
Department of Agriculture we felt that 
it would be unwise to close many of these 
stations which have done such a worth- 
while job for agriculture. It is true, 
however, that some money will have to 
be absorbed, but it is not the intention 
of the committee that we close them, and 
we indicated that we thought it would 
be unwise to close these stations. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate that 
because I think it would be false econ- 
omy either to close down or curtail the 
important work being done at Newell. 
We ought to be moving in the other 
direction. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Nothing in this Act shall be so construed 
as to prevent the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from carrying out any activity or 
any program authorized by law: Provided, 
That not to exceed $44,726,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Cor- 
poration: Provided further, That $1,000,000 
of this authorization shall be available only 
to expand and strengthen the sales program 
of the Corporation pursuant to authority 
contained in the Corporation’s charter: Pro- 
vided further, That not less than 7 per 
centum of this authorization shall be placed 
in reserve to be apportioned pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, for use only in such amounts and 
at such time as may become necessary to 
carry out program operations: Provided fur- 
ther, That all necessary expenses (including 
legal and special services performed on 4 
contract or fee basis, but not including other 
personal services) in connection with the 
acquisition, operation, maintenance, im- 
provement, or disposition of any real or per- 
sonal property belonging to the Corporation 
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or in which it has an interest, including 
expertses of collections of pledged collateral, 
shall be considered as nonadministrative ex- 
penses for the purposes hereof: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of these funds may be 
used to formulate or administer a program 
which provides for reclassing of Commodity 
Credit Corporation cotton after time of sale 
to private individuals or organizations: Pro- 
vided further, (1) That no part of this au- 
thorization shall be used to formulate or 
carry out a price-support program for 1960 
under which a total amount of price sup- 
port in excess of $50,000 would be extended 
through loans, purchases, or purchase agree- 
ments made or made available by Commodity 
Credit Corporation to any person on the 
1960 production of any agricultural com- 
modity declared by the Secretary to be in 
surplus supply, unless (a) such person shall 
reduce his production of such commodity 
from that which such person produced the 
preceding year, in such percentage, not to 
exceed 20 per centum, as the Secretary may 
determine to be essential to bring produc- 
tion in line within a reasonable period of 
time with that necessary to provide an ade- 
quate supply to meet domestic and foreign 
demands, plus adequate reserves, or (b) 
such person shall agree to repay all amounts 
advanced in excess of $50,000 for any agri- 
cultural commodity within twelve months 
from the date of the advance of such funds 
or at such later date as the Secretary may 
determine, (2) that the term “person” shall 
mean an individual, partnership, firm, joint- 
stock company, corporation, association, 
trust, estate, or other legal entity, or a State, 
political subdivision of a State, or any agency 
thereof, (3) that in the case of any loan to, 
or purchase from, a cooperative marketing 
organization, or with regard to price sup- 
port on an agricultural commodity extended 
by purchases of a product of such commod- 
ity from, or by loans on such product to, 
persons other than the producers of such 
commodity, such limitation shall not apply 
to the amount of price support received by 
the cooperative marketing organization, or 
other persons, but the amount of price sup- 
port made available to any person through 
such cooperative marketing organization or 
other persons shall be included in determin- 
ing the amount of price support received 
by such person for purposes of such limita- 
tion, and (4) that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall issue regulations prescribing 
such rules as he determines necessary to 
carry out this provision. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WurtTen], about the dates 
that are employed on page 30 relative 
to certain restrictions on the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation. The gentleman is well 
aware, I am sure, that those are the 
same dates that were included in the 
appropriation bill for 1960. The same 
two dates that are included on line 13 
and again on line 16 in the 1960 ap- 
propriation bill. 

So, my question is this: Why do we 
use those same dates in the appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1961? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Last year the gen- 
tleman from Kansas offered an amend- 
ment that was intended to do what this 
does. Later it became part of the bill. 


The language as it now appears is the 
product of the conference of last year. 
This was new language. This year the 
department has had the job of working 
up regulations and providing means for 
carrying them out. 
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The Department sent up this language 
exactly as it appears here for the re- 
mainder of this year, presumably on the 
that if you did not have the lan- 
in this bill it would expire the Ist 


J So this is essen- 
tial to carry it on for the remaining 6 


The Department is of the opinion, so 
the individuals I discussed it with say, 
that if this language stays as it is, it will 
control this year. In next year’s bill, it 
will be early enough after a year’s expe- 
rience to see whether this exact lan- 
guage should be carried forward, even if 
we attempt to do the thing that this 
does. So they have carried it forward 
for the remainder of this calendar year 
in order to have a year’s experience be- 
fore they will recommend whether this 
particular approach should be continued 
or not. 

The committee went along exactly 
with the language that the Department 
sent up for the reasons that I have men- 
tioned to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. If I may interpret what 
the gentleman from Mississippi has said, 
it means this; that despite the fact that 
there will be no limitation on loans for 
production in 1960, because most of these 
programs were developed back in fiscal 
year 1959—I am thinking primarily about 
corn, wheat, and I presume cotton—those 
programs were developed and announced 
in fiscal 1959, in May of last year. 
Therefore, since we are talking about a 
limitation on administrative expenses, 
the Comptroller General has ruled that 
there will be no limitation on any pro- 
gram that was developed prior to July 1, 
1959, because we legislated for the fiscal 
year 1960 last year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that, while the language is in 
there to develop and pay, if you had the 
language controlling the making of the 
loan, it would be just as effective if you 
did not have the other part. So, since 
the payment or the extension of the loan 
would follow after July, it is my sincere 
opinion that anything you did next 
spring, after they have had a year’s ex- 
perience and have a chance to recom- 
mend to the Budget any changes that 
would be in order, it would be ample time 
to deal with the situation in next year’s 
bill. The controlling factor is in the fall 
of the year when the loan is made. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Comptroller General has ruled just the 
opposite, that the year of production is 
immaterial, or when the loan is made; it 
is when the program is developed, be- 
cause this is administrative expenses we 
are talking about. So he has ruled that 
that is not important as to when the loan 
is made. It is when the program is de- 
veloped and announced, therefore, there 
is no limitation on most of the production 
in 1960. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The announcement is 
made about price support levels. 

Mr. AVERY. And acreage allotments. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Anyway, I am follow- 
ing the Department in this. This is the 
Department’s recommendation. The 
committee took it lock, stock, and barrel 
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without changing it. It was sent up, as 
I have explained, on the basis that I have 
pointed out. 

Mr. AVERY. ‘The gentleman can give 
us assurance, then, that there is no 
thinking on the part of the committee 
that this language would escape a re- 
striction on the 1962 production—the 
program will be developed in fiscal 1961 
as appropriated in this bill; this mention 
of 1960 would not preclude that limit? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not think so. It 
was so presented to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 
has expired. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, I do not think this is sound 
legislation. 

Mr. AVERY. I understand. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And I am opposed to 
it now as I was before. But I have tried 
to explain to the gentleman the basis of 
it. 

Mr. AVERY. One more question, if 
the gentleman permits. On line 16 he 
will notice, in the bill before us today, 
we refer back again to 1960 production. 
We are talking about primarily 1961 in 
this bill. The Comptroller General has 
ruled year of production did not pre- 
vail—that is, 1960 production limitation 
did not prevail this year because we are 
talking about administrative expenses 
which for 1960 crops were expended 
largely in fiscal 1959. But since the year 
1960 is used in the bill, and they will be 
working in 1961, that provision in line 16 
will not preclude such subsequent limita- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is my under- 
standing. And may I say this; while I 
oppose this language and this approach, 
because I think personally it is umsound, 
certainly I cannot speak for the subcom- 
mittee. The subcommittee’s action is not 
in any way to end this provision at this 
time. If it should develop we are in 
error about this, certainly as a spokes- 
man for our subcommittee, I could not 
take it that we had intentionally elimi- 
nated this restriction, much as I would 
like to. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
and I further appreciate his inelusion 
of this provision in the bill despite his 
opposition to it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cootry: On 
page 30, beginning on line 6, strike out, 
“Provided further, That no part of these 
funds may be used to formulate or adminis- 
ter a program which provides for reclassing 
of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton 
after time of sale to private individuals or 
organizations.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very important amendment which I 
propose. I hope I may have the at- 
tention of the Members of the House 
as I present my views concerning the 
limitation which I now propose to strike 
out. 

I do not question for one minute the 
fact that the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
is a devoted friend of agriculture. I do 
not doubt that he was prompted by the 
purest of motives in placing this limi- 
tation in this appropriation bill. But I 
do seriously question his wisdom. Un- 
fortunately, only one member of his 
subcommittee is particularly interested 
in cotton as a commodity. 

We have a cotton program which has 
been in operation for many years, Un- 
fortunately, in former years, because 
only some of the cotton sold was re- 
classified, some of the cotton merchants 
were granted a refund, a substantial 
refund, in toto amounting to about $166 
million. I certainly do not approve of 
that procedure. Neither does any mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture approve of the granting of these 
huge rebates to cotton merchants. But 
we do approve of a reclassification of 
cotton at the time of delivery, and that 
is exactly what the Department of Agri- 
culture now proposes to do. Here is a 
statement from the Department an- 
nouncing this program: 

CCC To SELL 1959 AND Priork Crop COTTON ON 
Basis OF RECLASSIFICATION 

Beginning August 1, 1960, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will offer all 1959 and 
prior crop upland cotton for sale subject 
to reclassification before final settlement, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture announced 
today. 

Detailed provisions regarding sampling, 
classification, and settlement for the 1959 
and prior crop cotton are now being devel- 
oped. They will be contained in a cotton 
sales announcement to be released from the 
New Orleans Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice Commodity Office in sufficient time to 
begin sales under the new provisions on 
August 1, 1960. 

Cotton from the 1960 crop purchased by 
ccc under the Choice A program will be 
offered for sale by local sales agencies and 
by the New Orleans office on the basis of 
the quality assigned the cotton by USDA 
Boards of Cotton Examiners prior to its pur- 
chase by CCC. 

This will result in the 1960 crop of Choice 
A cotton being handled during the 1960— 
61 marketing year on the same basis as the 
1959 crop of Choice A cotton was han- 
dled during the 1959-60 marketing year. 


This matter came up last fall. I 
attended a meeting in New Orleans 
which was attended by reputable repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the cotton 
industry. After a thorough discussion, 
substantially all those in attendance were 
in complete agreement that all CCC cot- 
ton should be reclassed at the time of 
sale. 

Thereafter we called another meeting 
here in Washington in December. It 
was a joint meeting between the House 
Committee on Agriculture and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture. That 
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committee meeting was held in our com- 
mittee room. At that time a very dis- 
tinguished subcommittee of the cotton 
industry made certain recommenda- 
tions, one of which was that the Sec- 
retary should provide an equitable pro- 
gram for the reclassification of cotton 
at the time of delivery. 

The matter was then brought to the 
attention of the Department of Agri- 
culture and after consideration by offi- 
cials in the Department of Agriculture 
one of the officials in high places indi- 
cated to us thai he wanted to put into 
operation this recommendation of the 
cotton industry. 

Here is the recommendation: “Work 
out an equitable reclassification privi- 
lege for the purchase of CCC stocks.” 

Now then our Subcommittee on Cot- 
ton of the Committee on Agriculture 
unanimously urged the Department of 
Agriculture in a formal letter to adopt 
this recommendation. Here is the text 
of that letter: 

JANUARY 6, 1960. 
Hon. Marvin McLain, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McLaIn: Representatives of the 
cotton exchanges and the Cotton Merchants 
Association have reported to our committee 
the progress made in working with the De- 
partment on the five points which they and 
other segments of the cotton trade believe 
are necessary to the operation of the ex- 
changes and an effective private merchandis- 
ing system in 1960-61. 

We are pleased to know that you are giving 
careful consideration to each of the five 
points presented to the Agriculture Commit- 
tee in December, and that definite progress 
is being made toward satisfactory solutions. 

With respect to classification at the time 
of sale, it is inconceivable to us, as you stated 
it was to you, that buyers of cotton or any 
other commodity sold on description should 
be denied the right to have the actual qual- 
ity checked at the time of delivery. Depart- 
mental technicians have testified to us that 
cotton in storage does change in color and 
that Government stocks are subject to a con- 
tinued culling process which emphasizes oc- 
casional and unavoidable classing errors. 
The resulting commercial risks of buying on 
catalog description are sufficiently great that 
prospective purchasers are compelled to pro- 
tect themselves in the prices they will pay 
and the loss to the CCC is substantial. Fail- 
ure to sell on terms which assure the buyer 
he will get what he has bought not only costs 
the Government heavily but delays the dis- 
position of Government stocks directed by 
section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
It ignores numerous congressional directives 
to sell on terms and conditions that will pro- 
mote utilization of ordinary private channels 
of trade and to protect small business firms. 

As our committee sees it, the record before 
us shows that the cotton can be sampled at 
time of delivery and that the purchase price 
based on the quality determined by Govern- 
ment classers, subject to established depart- 
mental appeal procedures, can be collected by 
draft against a bank letter of credit with full 
protection of the Government interest and 
assurance to the purchasers that they can bid 
for CCC cotton knowing they will get cotton 
of the description bought. 

Some such provision to permit accurate 
checking of quality at the time of delivery 
would have the added advantage of reducing 
costs (only the bales which are sold would be 
sampled) and by using the letter of credit 
method of payment would protect the Gov- 
ernment investment without resorting to any 
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refunds, which are always likely to involve 
public misunderstanding. ° 
Haroup D. CooLey, W. R. Poace, GEorcE 
GRANT, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, Don lL. 
SHoRT, JOHN L. McMILLAN, THOMas G. 
ABERNETHY, CARL ALBERT, BILLY MArT- 
THEWS, CLARK W. THOMPSON, W. Pat 
JENNINGS, E. C. GATHINGS, HAROLD B. 
McSwEEN. 


The Department officials indicated to 
us they would adopt the recommenda- 
tions, but that because of some conver- 
sations which Department officials had 
had with the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, they seemed to be somewhat re- 
luctant to put the program in operation. 
Thereupon we called a special meeting 
of the full Committee on Agriculture. 
A resolution was presented and unani- 
mously adopted recommending the ini- 
tiation of this new program. Here is 
the text of the resolution: 

Whereas this committee has had under 
consideration for the past several months 
questions relating to the reclassing and 
sale of cotton owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and 

Whereas the views of cotton producers, 
cotton users, and the cotton trade generally 
appear to be virtually unanimous that CCC 
cotton should be reclassed at the time of 
sale: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is urged to put into effect as ex- 
peditiously as possible the uniform policy of 
reclassing all CCC cotton at the time of its 
sale and that this be done in such manner 
that the procedure will not involve rebates 
to the purchaser but that, instead, the final 
price of the cotton which the purchaser will 
be obligated to pay will be determined by 
the reclassing carried out at the time of 
sale and that all of every lot of cotton sold 
shall be reclassified. 


It was sent to the Department not- 
withstanding the objections of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and although 
the Department was somewhat reluc- 
tant to disagree with his views, the De- 
partment announced the program. Now 
the gentleman from Mississippi will 
know what was said. I only know by 
hearsay what was said in that conver- 
sation. Without attempting to quote 
that conversation verbatim, we were 
told that the officials in the Department 
were told by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi in effect: “I write the checks— 
I write the checks and if you do not do 
this, I will not write the check and you 
will have no money to pay the em- 
ployees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture engaged in this program.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Now if the gentleman 
wants to deny he made that statement— 
I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. First, I do cate- 
gorically deny it. But I would also 
like to have the name of the person 
you said told that to you. I would like 
to know who he is. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought I heard the 
gentleman say here on the floor yester- 
day, “I write the checks and you endorse 
them.” Is that not in the Recorp? 

Mr. WHITTEN. As a matter of fact, 
I said that we do—and it is a fact that 
we do. 

Mr. COOLEY. When did you start 
writing the checks? Congress writes the 
checks. You are supposed to carry out 
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the intent and purpose of the legislative 
committees of the Congress. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Read the bill and 
read the report. You will find the names 
of the Members on the report. 

Mr. COOLEY. I read the report and 
I read the bill. This man who talked 
to us, I do not think was talking to us 
in confidence. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will you give me his 
name because he told you an unmitigated 
lie and I would like to know his name. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want to start 
a fight now between the gentleman and 
any official of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The gentleman knows whether 
he said it or not. It is almost identical 
with the language that the gentleman 
used here on the floor yesterday—‘That 
our committee writes the checks.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Unfortunately, we do 
have to write the checks. 

Mr, COOLEY. And the gentleman 
said on the floor, “You are just merely 
endorsers of the check.”” Now here you 
have it—that an administrator in the 
executive branch of the Government 
wants to do something and he is 
intimidated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Now I did not say that 
you intimidated him, but he was intimi- 
dated to the point that he did not issue 
this order until our legislative commit- 
tee had unanimously urged him to do 
it and commended him for his efforts. 
He issued the order which is, in effect, 
why the gentleman from Mississippi and 
his committee want to cut off the money. 

Since when did the Appropriations 
Committee arrogate to itself such 
mighty power as to say that Congress 
authorizes an act but we will cut it off, 
notwithstanding the views, the unani- 
mous views of all the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Republicans and Democrats 
alike? It seems to me this is a kind of 
test. Who is going to run the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? The Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations or the legislative 
committees of this Congress and the 
Members of Congress themselves? If 
we yield to this limitation, then we have 
our only forum thereafter in the star 
chamber sessions of the Committee on 
Appropriations. You cannot even get 
into that room without special permis- 
sion. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I attended the gentle- 
man’s joint session last fall. The gentle- 
man referred to meetings held last fall 
in my district in Louisiana, and later 
here in the gentleman’s committee room 
on agriculture, which was a joint meet- 
ing of the two Committees on Agricul- 
ture. It was my recollection, coming to 
the merits of the issue before this body, 
that this representation on reclassifica- 
tion was sponsored by everyone. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the Department 
is trying to carry out the wishes of the 
people who are most concerned with the 
Stability of the cotton crop, and of the 
Committee on Agriculture, providing for 
a fair and equitable basis of sale, so that 
the cotton buyer will not have to buy a 
“pig in a sack.” 
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Mr. BOGGS. When the gentleman 
talks about reclassification, he simply 
means that when he comes in to buy a 
given item the item is as represented; is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. CooLrey 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. It is very interesting 
that at this moment a hearing is going 
on in the other body involving the sale 
of drugs, and one of the issues involved 
is whether they are selling what is 
represented. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BOGGS. So what is involved 
here is that Congress is arrogating to 
itself the right to say when an industry 
cannot make proper representation of 
what they are selling. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. And I want to 
know why cotton has been singled out. 

Mr. BOGGS. If you sold an auto- 
mobile or grain or anything else, and 
you misrepresent it, you would be sub- 
ject to accounting in the courts? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly. All we 
want is to have the same integrity in 
Government transactions that you now 
have in private trading. 

I have here a telegram from a large 
number of cotton merchants. They 
are all in favor of striking out this 
amendment. There are letters from the 
American Cotton Producers Association, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and so on. I will not take the time to 
read them but will insert them in the 
ReEcorpD at this point: 

AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 

The Honorable Haro.tp D. CooLey, 

Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: We believe 
that the House Agriculture Committee was 
right when they asked the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to institute a procedure for 
1960 and prior crops of CCC cotton whereby 
purchasers of such cotton could get it re- 
classed. 

In our opinion, cotton should be sold on 
the basis of weight and class at the time of 
sale. This is customary in all normal mer- 
chandising procedure with which we are fa- 
miliar. Where a purchaser requests reclassi- 
fication of CCC cotton, we suggested to the 
Department that the entire purchase be re- 
classed. 

We hope that nothing will be done by the 
Congress to countermand in any way the 
action of the Department with regard to re- 
classification of CCC cotton. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960. 
The Honorable Haroitp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CooLtey: We have just learned 

that the House Committee on Agriculture 
passed a resolution urging the Secretary of 
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Agriculture to reclass all cotton sold by 
Commodity Credit Corporation at the time 
of sale and wish to commend the committee 
for its action. We hope the Agriculture 
Committee will continue to press the Sec- 
retary to act on this. 

The National Cotton Council strongly 
supports this principle and has also urged 
the Department of Agriculture to authorize 
reclass at the time of delivery. At its 
recent annual meeting in Dallas, the council 
unanimously approved the following resolu- 
tion which was recommended by both its 
committee on production and marketing 
and its committee on foreign trade: 

“8. That the council urge the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to recognize the right 
of purchasers of carryover cotton from CCC 
stocks to obtain a fair delivery equal to 
the quality bought by means of reclassifica- 
tion by a regular Government classing board 
at the time of delivery and, if the quality 
is different from that advertised, an adjust- 
ment of price upward or downward.” 

It is an established fact that cotton often 
deteriorates in storage. The extent of de- 
terioration, of course, depends on the con- 
ditions under which the cotton was grown, 
harvested and ginned and the condition of it 
when it went into storage and the storage 
conditions. There is no way to determine in 
advance the change that will occur and it is 
impossible to determine the change that has 
occurred without reclassing the cotton. 

It is also inevitable that some cotton will 
be improperly classed because of human 
errors. 

Except in the case of cotton all major 
commodities sold by CCC are sold on the 
basis of the quality being equal to that for 
which the buyer pays. There should be no 
exception to this principle of the right to a 
fair delivery. 

As long as there is a possibility that the 
value of the cotton received in a purchase 
from CCC may be less than the amount paid, 
there is a risk involved on the part of the 
purchaser. The cost of the risk must be in- 
cluded in the price. 

The increased cost will be reflected in a 
higher price to mills at home and abroad. 
The effect of this will be to place cotton at 
a further disadvantage at home with man- 
made fibers and to increase the cost of the 
export program abroad. We believe this fur- 
ther disadvantage is not in the interest of 
the farmers nor the other segments of the 
industry. 

Inasmuch as CCC still has approximately 6 
million bales of cotton to dispose of, it is 
important that sales practices be adopted 
which are fair and reasonable and which will 
not be a deterrent to the expansion of con- 
sumption. 

We appreciate your efforts in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
Won. RHEA BLAKE, 
Executive Vice President. 





PLAINS CoTTON GROWERS, INC., 
Lubbock, Tez., May 9, 1960. 
Congressman Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: Enclosed with this let- 
ter is another one from Mr. Wilmer Smith, 
president of the American Cotton Producer 
Associates, concerning the important ques- 
tion of reclassing of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. 

The Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., has gone 
on record opposing reclassing after sale 
which would permit refund to shipper. Our 
position is exactly that as outlined in Mr. 
Smith’s letter for the majority of the ACPA 
members. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Hovston, Tex., May 10, 1960. 

Hon. H. D. Cooter, 

Chairman, A tions Committee on 
Agriculture Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We understand House appropriation bill 
for agriculture to be considered possibly 
Tuesday contains provisions prohibiting re- 
class of Government-owned cotton after sale 
to cotton trade. Since it is a well estab- 
lished fact that cotton deteriorates in grade 
while in storage, and since numerous cler- 
ical errors in classing and cataloging occur, 
we, the undersigned cotton merchants and 
brokers of the Houston Cotton Exchange, 
both large and small, think this provision 
very harmful and contrary to accepted trade 
practice, and we solicit your help in getting 
it deleted from the bill before final passage. 
In our opinion the buyer is entitled to re- 
ceive the quality he buys based on classifica- 
tion at time of delivery rather than some 
earlier classification which may not be cor- 
rect at time of delivery. 

S. B. Locke & Co., Ernst Cohn & Co., 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Inc., Rein- 
hart Co., Anderson Clayton & Co., Em- 
met V. Clark, P. G. Pauls & Co., K. 
Dean & Co., Otto Goedecke, Inc., F. 
Hart & Co., Hendeson Cotton Co., V. A. 
Maudr & Co., Frank Mayes & Co., Miller 
Cotton Co., Houston Cotton Co., Weil 
Bros. Cotton, Inc., W. J. Schmitz & Co., 
John I. Steen, W. H. Strickland, H. T. 
Witherspoon, W. R. Wilson & Co., W. 
A. Willis. 





AMERICAN COTTON 
PRODUCER ASSOCIATES, 
Lubbock, Tez., May 9, 1960. 
Congressman Harotp D. Cooter, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Coo.ey: In view of recent de- 
velopments regarding the reclassing of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cotton, we wish 
to reiterate the stand of the American Cot- 
ton Producer Associates on this question. 

The majority of the members of the 
ACPA are opposed to reclassing of cotton 
after sale in such a manner that would 
permit or require refunds from CCC to the 
shipper. In the past this has led to un- 
just and unfounded criticism of the entire 
agricultural program, and this we want to 
avoid at all costs. We are opposed to the 
“pick and choose” method of reclassing se- 
lected bales in any given purchase. 

We are not opposed to reclassing if it is 
done before sale, and if the entire lot being 
purchased is reclassed. We believe this re- 
classing before sale should be automatic in 
all cases. The chief item we are concerned 
with is that there be no refunds. 

I trust this will clarify the position of 
the majority of the ACPA members. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILMER SMITH, 
President. 


Now, why should this committee apply 
to cotton some rule or regulation that is 
not applicable to wheat and corn, or any 
other commodity? Why should a mer- 
chant be forced to accept something that 
has actually been misrepresented? The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wuit- 
TEN], May say that cotton does not dete- 
riorate in storage. All the evidence 
shows that it does deteriorate in storage. 
He may say that he is against these 
refunds. Our committee will say we are 
against refunds, too, but under the pro- 
posal of the Department of Agriculture 
there cannot hereafter be any more re- 
funds. The purchaser pays 85 or 90 per- 
cent of the purchase price in cash, and 
the other is paid when the grades are 
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determined and accepted. So that there 
are no refunds. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with the gentleman who is pre- 
senting these figures to us and tell him I 
commend him for his position and assure 
him that we in Dallas, which is one of the 
largest cotton exchange centers in the 
country, fully share his view and his con- 
cern as he expressed it to the House. I 
merely join with him in agreeing with his 
statement on reclassification. It is right 
and correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank my colleague. 
I think people all the way from New York 
to Galveston agree that this limitation 
should be taken out and the Department 
of Agriculture should be permitted to put 
into operation and effect an equitable 
reclassification program which will guar- 
antee to the purchaser that he will re- 
ceive the quality of merchandise that he 
obligates himself to pay for. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted 
and that we will proceed with the pro- 
gram that the Department of Agriculture 
after careful consideration has decided 
to put into operation. 

I know some other members of our 
committee will explain in detail just how 
the program will work. I would like for 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GaATuHINGS] who is chairman of our cot- 
ton subcommittee, to consume time to 
explain it, because he has worked on it 
faithfully and diligently. Members on 
both sides of our committee feel that the 
limitation should be stricken out. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on every occasion that 
I have appeared before the legislative 
Committee on Agriculture I have always 
been treated with the utmost respect, and 
I was somewhat amazed to hear the re- 
marks that were made a few minutes ago 
about the attitude of our committee. 

We have tried in every way possible to 
be fair with the members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee when they have ap- 
peared before our committee. I know 
that we have sat long hours and listened 
to a lot of testimony. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
House that as far as this matter is con- 
cerned this is not a matter of just one 
member of the committee; our commit- 
tee is just as unified, or even more so per- 
haps, than the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr.COOLEY. The gentleman will not 
deny my statement to the effect that you 
hold star chamber sessions behind closed 
doors. 

Mr. MARSHALL. We certainly do. 
That has been customary for a long time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why should the cus- 
tom be continued? 

Mr. MARSHALL. And, yet every per- 
son who has asked for an opportunity to 
appear before our committee has been 
given that opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to get 
into the meat of this thing. Our com- 
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mittee has a responsibility too; we have 
a responsibility to the taxpayers of the 
country as well as we do to the cotton- 
growers and the warehousemen; we have 
that responsibility. We have a respon- 
sibility that the House has delegated to 
us, to go into these matters to find out 
about them. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture was giv- 
ing you an opinion that we were using 
cotton somewhat differently. I would 
like to say to the distinguished Chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
that my people, the warehousemen, who 
deal in corn and wheat and those com- 
modities, would be most happy to have 
this kind of arrangement. Our com- 
mittee found some astounding things 
that took place. 

What do we do with this reclassification 
of cotton? The Government classifies 
this cotton; the buyer buys the cotton; 
he asks for a reclassification; he gets a 
reclassification of that cotton. It is re- 
classified and is a lower grade. What 
does the Commodity Credit Corporation 
do? They give him arebate. Then many 
times these warehousemen export that 
cotton. What has happened? The 
thing that has happened is that it is 
then reclassified again at a higher grade. 

We are not dealing in small items in 
this particular thing; what we are deal- 
ing with is shown by these figures: In 
1956 there was a refund of $4,544,751; 
in 1957 it was $7,927,254. 

Now listen to this. We come up to 
1958 and we get a refund of $62,474,370; 
in 1960 we had a rebate of $11,639,154. 
We dropped down because we did some- 
thing about this reclassification. Can 
@ man who buys corn which has been 
graded by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration obtain a rebate on the grade 
of that corn? Of course he cannot. 
Can the man who buys wheat from 
Commodity Credit come in and ask for 
a refund because he disputes the grade? 
No; he cannot. Those commodities are 
sold on the basis of the grade which is 
presented. 

The question is clear, and it is just as 
simple to me as day and night. If this 
Congress wants to permit the people 
who handle this cotton, and many of 
them are huge exporters, to come in and 
get a rebate on a grade which has been 
as fairly established as it can be, then 
you vote for this amendment which has 
been offered. But if you want to con- 
duct the Commodity Credit Corporation 
operation in cotton in the same manner 
in which it is conducted in the case of 
other commodities, then you vote down 
the amendment. If you want to open up 
the Treasury of the United States to 
where you can say, “Come in with a 
shovel, we are going to give you gold on 
the basis of a rebate,” vote for this 
amendment. 

If you want to protect the farm pro- 
gram, if you want to have a farm pro- 
gram, then the things we are talking 
about in this amendment must stop and 
they must stop now. 

This is not a matter of the chairman 
of our committee. It is a matter which 
came before our entire committee and it 
is one on which we are in accord. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
want to state to the Committee that I 
am in full agreement with what my col- 
league from Minnesota has just said. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I say that when 
our committee saw these huge raids on 
the Treasury of the United States, we 
wanted to sort of close the door as best 
we could against it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I urge the Members of the Con- 
gress to weigh the facts in this par- 
ticular matter and vote down the 
amendment, as I am sure you would if 
you understood all of the facts. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree we want to 
close the door, but under the proposal 
of the Department so that there will be 
no more rebates. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. As a member of this 
subcommittee, certainly I do not profess 
to be an expert on cotton, but I want to 
say to the members of the Committee if 
you want to dissipate the funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation here is 
the place to do it. All you have to do is 
to adopt the pending amendment. 
There has been $166,585,849 paid in re- 
bates since 1956. Who received the re- 
bates? In a number of instances ware- 
housemen and big operators who have 
the cotton under their jurisdiction. I 
say again, if you want to dissipate the 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion here is the place to do it. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, as far as we are concerned, 
in trying to treat the taxpayers of this 
country fair and to fulfill our responsi- 
bility as delegated to us by the Con- 
gress, we are calling this matter to 
your attention and taking the stand 
that we have, at a time when we hear 
sO much about the cost of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, your Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could take no 
other course than we have taken. I 
hope you will sustain the course we have 
taken to protect the assets and the in- 
tegrity of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee on 
agricultural appropriations went into 
this question, and as the result of their 
recommendation and that of the General 
Accounting Office, the Department 


changed its plans on reclassifying cotton. 
Now, at that time, when they changed 
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the plan for the current year, which they 
did, being effective August 1, 1959, what 
did they do? They went back and re- 
classed all of the cotton from 1957 and 
years earlier, and in reclassing that cot- 
ton it showed that it was $12 a bale lower 
in value. That is under the plan of the 
gentleman from Mississippi and this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations—$12, 
in round numbers, a bale lower in value. 
Of course, it does lose its quality when it 
is in storage for any length of time of a 
few months or more. 

As a matter of fact, during the number 
of years that $166 million that has been 
referred to by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota was refunded, the average loss on 
that cotton for those years—you move 
an awful lot of cotton out of the.CCC— 
was $11.02, which means an additional 
cost to the taxpayer. Everyone recog- 
nizes that cotton is going to deteriorate 
in storage, particularly in damp areas. 
The facts show it. The only thing that 
is now being urged by the gentleman 
from North Carolina in striking this lan- 
guage is to approve the program that the 
Department of Agriculture wants to put 
into effect. Under that program only 
the cotton that is sold shall be reclassed, 
and you buy exactly what you pay for. 
Under that plan, if the grade deterio- 
rates, you will pay less for it than when 
it went into the CCC’s stock originally 
from the farmer’s hands. It would be 
less if it deteriorates. But, if the grade 
shows a qualit: rise, why, whoever buys 
that cotton would have to pay more for 
it. Itis just that simple. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Would the gentleman 
make it plain that there is no refund un- 
der the program proposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and which our 
committee recommends, it simply says 
that you take the cotton at the time you 
buy it, class it out, and pay for what 
you get, and there will be no refund? 

Mr. GATHINGS. No refund at all, be- 
cause here is what happens under this 
plan that the Secretary of Agriculture 
wants to put into effect. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the value of that cotton that went 
into the CCC originally, 85 percent of 
that class you pay in cash on those bales 
of cotton, and then they draw down 
these samples and reclass it. The buyer 
would be required also to deposit with 
CCC, pending the reclass of the cotton 
being purchased, an irrevocable letter 
of credit to pay whatever balance would 
be due when the value is determined as 
a result of the regrading. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Would it be fair to say 
that the gentleman speaking represents 
perhaps the biggest cotton-producing 
district in the United States? The gen- 
tleman will certainly say that he is not 
sveaking at the behest of the larger ship- 
pers or exporters of cotton. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. The American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Associates is in favor of the plan 
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of the Department of Agriculture in this 
instance, and I want to say that various 
other producer organizations also favor 
it, among them being the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. BOGGS. Let me ask another 
question, because I am in a position of 
being a layman in this matter in which 
the gentleman is expert. When the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota got so emotion- 
ally involved here a moment ago about 
the refund, is it not a fact that if a busi- 
nessman went in and bought a bale of 
cotton that was classified as top or what 
have you, but which turned out to be 
spotted, what the refund provision meant 
was that he only paid for what be got? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Certainly. Here is 
the situation. At that particular time 
the buyer of that cotton had an option to 
have a part of his purchase reclassed, 
that part that he determined that he 
wanted to have reclassed only. Under 
the plan now that the Department wants 
to put into effect, all this shall be re- 
classed and the buyer just pays what the 
reclassification shows it was at the time 
of delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment is approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GaTHINGS] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. One of the sub- 
committees of which I am a member, in 
looking into some of the Public Law 480 
sales, discovered that the Department of 
Agriculture was accepting the exporters’ 
grading or classification of cotton in de- 
termining how much refund should be 
given. But that has nothing to do with 
this. 

Mr. GATHINGS. None whatever. 
The Agricultural Marketing Service, and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service only, 
the Cotton Class Division of the AMS, is 
the agency that is charged with the 
responsibility of reclassing the cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Large refunds 
were made due to the fact that they 
permitted the exporters to do the re- 
classifying. ‘That has nothing to do 
with this amendment? 

Mr. GATHINGS. No. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service itself makes this 
classification. 

The Department plan to reclass at the 
time of sale has overwhelming support 
because it recognizes the essential ob- 
ligation of the Government to deliver to 
buyers that which is sold to them and 
collect the correct price for the cotton 
delivered. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 additional minutes 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 


ROPES 


Sh lame toe 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the things to be regretted in situations 
that we face on occasion is that per- 
sonalities seem to get into these discus- 
sions. I have no personal animosity in 
any direction, departmentalwise or 
otherwise. I do have a responsibility 
and an obligation as chairman of a 
subcommittee, by appointment of the 
House of Representatives, to do the very 
best I can to bring together these various 
matters; to recommend to the subcom- 
mittee first and then to the Congress 
what I consider to be the soundest ap- 
proach that we can make. 

I will succeed only as I get support. 

I am sure that my friends and col- 
leagues, who seem to feel very strongly 
about this matter and who indicate that 
there is some competitive situation be- 
tween positions—and, goodness knows, I 
want to assure everyone there is no such 
feeling on my part; but I do know that 
all of us are a little quick tempered right 
now. I do not appreciate the state- 
ments made, with no name given. It is 
hard to agree on legislation. It is hard 
to get together on a farm bill. I know 
there are those who have not had a 
chance, perhaps, to read our hearings; 
but here are the facts in this matter. 

Many of your big international cotton 
merchants are, in addition, big ware- 
housemen. They have made millions 
of dollars a year storing cotton which 
belonged to the Government in their 
own warehouses. When we finally, 
against the opposition of these inter- 
national cotton merchants, when they 
were holding cotton off world markets 
while they were getting rich in Mexico 
and elsewhere—got the Department to 
offer cotton in world markets—these 
same international cotton merchants 
who had opposed sales became the chief 
buyers, frequently buying cotton that 
was in their own warehouses where they 
had the opportunity to know what they 
might get in a reclassing of that cotton, 
which is a tremendous advantage. 

We had an investigation of this mat- 
ter. Believe me, I wish that my friends 
on the legislative committee on most 
of these occasions had my job, because 
it is not a task for which you get much 
thanks. I wish they would take it over 
because, goodness knows, they would 
quit spending much of what they com- 
mit us to. 

Our investigation showed that some of 
these merchants had gotten as much as 
$12 and $15 million a year in rebates 
on cotton that they bought, which they 
had in their own warehouses. Some of 
that cotton was reclassed for the Gov- 
ernment by classers who worked, nor- 
mally, for the buyer who would benefit 
from any down class. The names are 
shown in our hearings of 2 years ago. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 


tleman knows that to be a fact, does he 
not think that the Government has a 
case of fraud? And does the gentleman 
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not think that his committee has the 
responsibility of seeing that that is pros- 
ecuted? What the gentleman has said 
clearly outlines a criminal offense. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You know, I have 
just been accused of going far beyond 
my authority. But I do not have any 
control over the Department of Justice. 

Let me say to my friend from Missouri, 
we printed these investigations. They 
were printed. They are in the hearings. 
I know the gentleman, like myself, does 
not have time to read all the hearings; I 
do not have time to read hearings from 
other committees sometimes, too. But 
may I point out to him that insofar as 
the testimony showed, much of this cot- 
ton that had been reclassed and on 
which these rebates were given was, in 
turn, sold in world trade at higher than 
the original class. This is a matter of 
record. 

We are told that under this amend- 
ment, if it is adopted, you will not have 
any rebates. That is technically right 
but misleading, because if the present 
plan goes through they will not get re- 
bates but will obtain discounts, because 
they will pay you 85 to 90 percent to 
start with, and you get a discount. Is 
not that something, to shift from a re- 
bate to a discount? 

What are we doing in this bill? We 
talk about a frank and fair market. In 
our limitation we say, “Reclass this cot- 
ton if you want to and put it on the 
counter and let everybody have the same 
chance to bid, not only the fellow who 
has it in his warehouse and has the op- 
portunity to know what he is buying.” 
We say, “Reclass at the time of sale if 
you want to, but do not sell it and then 
reclass.” 

The big shipper has an advantage. 
The Government pig is in his warehouse, 
in his poke, so he buys it sight unseen to 
the Government, sight unseen to his 
competitor. He knows what he is get- 
ting. Where he once got a rebate, now 
he would get a discount. We would still 
have to sign the check. Now he would 
come in and get his discount. We sign 
the check to restore impairment to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Let us see what is involved here. I do 
not want to get excited about this, but 
it is quite hard not to in view of some 
of the statements that have been made 
about me personally. Goodness knows, 
somebody had better start trying to run 
something. Our Committee on Agricul- 
ture sent a resolution down to the De- 
partment. Let me read what it said: 

Whereas the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture has had under consideration for the 
past several months questions relating to the 
reclassing and sale of cotton owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

Whereas the views of cotton producer, cot- 
ton users, and the cotton trade generally 
appear to be virtually unanimous that CCC 
cotton should be reclassed at the time of 
sale. 


We do not do that. We do not even 
try to prevent reclassing at the time of 
sale if that is possible. 

The producers, the users, and the trade 
generally are mentioned, as having 
agreed, but the taxpayer is not men- 
tioned. 
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I am afraid what is wrong with this 
now is that we have a national farm 
program whereby we divide up these 
apples and give everybody in the deal a 
part of it. In this bill here today our 
committee has had to sign checks for 
about $4 billion. We had to pay back 
what the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has paid out. Actually the producers 
are not opposed to our position. Let me 
quote them. The North Carolina Cotton 
Promotion Association, Inc., on March 
29, 1960, sent this telegram to Secretary 
Benson, I quote: 

North Carolina cotton producers urge 1960 
regulations on reclass of CCC stocks of cot- 
ton reflect fairest price to farmers in opera- 
tion. It is strongly recommended these 
regulations be framed to prohibit rebating 
purchasers following final sale. 


Let me quote the message of the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Council: 

Following wire sent today to Agriculture 
Secretary Benson: “Due your current con- 
sideration involving reclass of CCC cotton 
stocks we wish to reaffirm our previously 
expressed opposition to reclass except where 
determined to be necessary by USDA and 
then only before being offered for sale.” 


So everybody will have fair treatment. 

Then I quote the Louisiana Delta 
Council, which sent this telegram to 
Secretary Benson: 

In view of continued discussion of reclass- 
ing CCC cotton stocks, we would like to 
restate position of this and other organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Cotton 
Producer Associates: “Continue prohibition 
against reclassing of CCC stocks after sale.” 


Mr. Chairman, somebody is being 
taken when it is said the farmers are for 
the huge sums being paid to the cotton 
traders which are charged to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being 
excited about this matter but it was 
pretty hard to take a while ago to be 
accused of threatening anybody. I do 
not believe anybody who has known me 
in my 19 years of Congress would say 
that I have ever resorted to a threat. 

If you vote for this amendment, it is 
not going to change my feeling toward 
you. I will have done my best. I do 
say, if you vote for this amendment, you 
are continuing to give an unfair ad- 
vantage to the big American interna- 
tional cotton interests who have ware- 
houses and who have this cotton in their 
own warehouses. Again our committee 
urges the Department to reclassify cot- 
ton where it finds it necessary. Reclass 
it if need be and lay it on the counter 
and give every bidder an equal chance, 
and thereby protect the Government’s 
investment. What is wrong with that? 
Read our limitation again. It says only 
that the cotton cannot be reclassed after 
the time of sale. You cannot sell it to 
somebody, and after it is the buyer’s 
cotton go out and reclass it and give him 
a discount as they would now, or a re- 
bate as they formerly did. My friends, 
if ever there was a time in history, if 
you are interested in American agricul- 
ture, now is the time to begin to protect 
the assets of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. If you do not find some 
way to do it, it is not only the cotton 
trade that will go down but the cotton 
farmers as well. We have brought to 
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you our honest and sincere judgment 


with respect to this matter. We are 
asking for fair treatment to every bidder 
and buyer. Let all cotton be reclassified. 
Lay it on the counter. Give them all a 
chance. We do not believe in this extra 
advantage—it cost us $166 million since 
1956. Again I ask you to think this mat- 
ter over carefully. In this meeting that 
they talk about, we asked whether these 
buyers who would get a reclassification 
and a discount would sell the cotton in 
the world markets and in world trade at 
the new rate. They said, “Oh, no.” We 
asked them if they would show us their 
books because they said that they lost 
money. There again, they said, “Oh, 
no.” They claimed they wanted a re- 
classification at the time of sale. We 
authorize that in the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman 
mean to say he contends it would be all 
right to reclass at the time of sale—and 
that is all we are proposing? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman means 
that a reclass is made when these peo- 
ple bid—and they bid on the catalog and 
they have the bales delivered to them— 
if the bales are to be reclassed when 
they are delivered, I do not think there 
is any difference of opinion between us. 

Mr. WHITTEN. My friend shifted 
words on me. 

Mr. POAGE. Is not that at the time 
of sale? 

Mr. WHITTEN. You say, “Delivered” 
and I say again if there is to be a re- 
classification, do not let the fellow who 
buys the cotton that is in his warehouse 
who can know what he has and then 
reclass the cotton after it is delivered 
to him—which means you just give him 
the warehouse receipt and the cotton 
stays in his warehouse. 

Mr. POAGE. When do you want the 
reclassification? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Prior to the sale. 

Mr. POAGE. Prior to the sale—that 
is the point. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Here is the point— 
there is no such thing as a reclass at 
the time of sale or so I am advised. It 
has to be before or after. All the wires 
and telegrams that I received were to 
the effect that they wanted the reclas- 
sification at the time of sale. But, when 
you analyze it, there is no such thing. 
The reclassification is made either be- 
fore it is offered for sale or after it is 
sold to somebody and it has been reclas- 
sified after he has made a firm sale. 
We say—do it in advance and give every- 
body an equal opportunity and let us 
stop this unfair practice which is cost- 
ing us $166 million per year. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I understand that 
you want to reclass all the cotton in 
the CCC stocks; is that it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want the CCC to 
make its own determination. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. You would want to 
reclass the cotton before sale and not 
after the sale? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GATHINGS. In other words, you 
want to reclassify the cotton before sale. 
As a matter of fact, there will not be too 
much cotton moving out of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation because in 
1960, because of the fact they have that 
115-percent support level on B cotton, 
it has to come out of the 115 percent 
above the support level of B cotton, and 
there will not be too much cotton moving 
out. If you are going to spend millions 
and millions of dollars here reclassifying 
all these stocks of cotton and then if only 
a little cotton is sold, and 6 months later 
you have to reclassify the stocks again 
and 6 months later you have to reclassify 
it again—— 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I cannot yield further to my col- 
league. I can understand that where 
$166 million in rebates are concerned, 
they will fight very, very hard to get that 
right back whether it is in the form of 
discounts or otherwise. May I say this— 
the cost of reclassifying cotton is peanuts 
as against $166 million. Not only that 
but the Department says, if we reclass 
it we can include those charges in our 
selling price. They testified that they 
can pass iton. Let me say again, if you 
do have to reclass every 6 months, do not 
reclass at all. But, if so, then let us treat 
everybody alike, including the taxpayers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How about corn and 
wheat and rice that the farmers sell? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If you are going to 
vote for this amendment, you ought to 
change your method of selling wheat and 
corn. You have not had this benefit. If 
these big cotton firms take this on, you 
can rest assured that these other big 
merchants in corn and rice and wheat 
will take it on. Wecannot standit. We 
are just about bankrupt. I hope you 
will vote down this amendment which 
will provide millions in discount or re- 
bates, charged up to the farmers. 

Most Members seem not to realize that 
we are about to lose a farm program be- 
cause of payments to nonfarmers, who 
advocate abolishing the price support 
system. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel sorry for those 
who do not understand this any more 
than I do, and I have had some experi- 
ence with it. I am going to try to make 
two or three statements which I hope 
will be helpful. 

In the first place, when this cotton is 
originally graded, it is classed by hun- 
dreds of people employed by the U.S. 
Government. During the cotton season 
there are many people who perhaps are 
not as well trained in the grading of 
cotton as they should be. It goes into the 
loan as being of a certain grade, staple, 
or whatever it is. Then, when we get 
ready to have a sale of cotton, the people 
make a bid, and they are bidding on a 
certain grade, whether it is 1 inch or 
whatever, and naturally they expect to 
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buy the grade which they think they 
are buying. Asa matter of equity, if you 
go into a store and say you want to buy 
a particular grade of a product and you 
pay for it on that basis and you get home 
and you find there was a flaw or some- 
thing in there, you would go back to the 
merchant and show him the flaw, and if 
he did not make you a refund I think 
you would have just cause to lose con- 
fidence. 

What has happened in the past is this: 
Under the CCC sales program, when a 
purchaser bought cotton he looked it 
over. When he found that some of the 
cotton was overclassed he made demand 
for a refund, but if he found that some 
of it had been underclassed and he got a 
better bargain, he did not say anything 
about it. So the only cotton that was 
reclassed was that which had been over- 
classed, and it was an honest mistake 
that somebody made. Because it had 
been overclassed, a refund was made. 

Now, we have said when we reclass 
this cotton we are not going to accept 
the obligation to reclass only that which 
the buyer picks out but it will all be re- 
classed, and then if some of it has been 
undergraded, we will get a higher price 
than the Government had made a loan 
on. 
Another thing I think we should bring 
out is the fact that this section of this 
bill, whether the committee admits it or 
not, is legislation in an appropriations 
bill. I submit to you that if we are 
going to operate under our system of 
committees—I do not say that every 
member of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture is an expert—I know I am not 
an expert, but I do believe that if I put 
in a lot of time and try to inform my- 
self, on things that pertain to the agri- 
cultural economy that are referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, I think the 
decisions on policy should be made there. 
Because there might be a difference of 
opinion between the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or the individuals on that 
committee—I have the greatest respect 
for all those on the committee—the 
chairman, Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. ANDERSEN, 
and all of the other gentlemen on the 
committee. I do not doubt their sincer- 
ity at all. ButIdo say, with all sincerity, 
that I think the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has encroached upon the 
duties of the other committees of Con- 
gress. I think that policy is growing 
too much. I do not think that could 
have been sustained on a point of order, 
but I think anyone reading this section 
will admit that it is legislation. 

They are legislating in this appropri- 
ation bill, which is contrary to the rules 
of the House. 

Another statement has been made 
here which I think has been misleading 
and confusing, and I want the chairman 
of the committee to pay particular atten- 
tion to this. The officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when they were be- 
fore our committee when we were con- 
sidering this and before our committee 
adopted unanimously a resolution ask- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to re- 
instate this practice of reclassification, 
we asked about other commodities; and 
I think I am correct when I say that if 
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I as a purchaser go to the Department 
of Agriculture and buy 10,000 bushels of 
wheat supposed to be of a certain grade, 
make the purchase on that grade, but 
when the wheat is delivered to me it 
grades lower, that I do not pay the 
amount I originally agreed; I pay the 
amount based upon the class of wheat 
at the time of delivery. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
if that is correct? The gentleman made 
a statement a minute ago. Can he not 
answer my question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Jongs of 
Missouri was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Missouri I join with the 
gentleman from Minnesota. I was quot- 
ing him. I was also speaking my own 
understanding of the matter, but I am 
not an expert on that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Let me re- 
phrase my question. = do not want to 
be misleading. The chairman has made 
a statement here. He is a good friend 
of mine and much as I admire him on 
many things I think sometimes he, like 
the rest of us, gets a little confused. 

As a matter of equity, would it be fair 
for the purchaser to pay the price for 
the commodity at the time he was buy- 
ing or to pay the price for the commod- 
ity at the time it was delivered. Which 
would be fair? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I answer that in 
my own way? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Classifying is an art, 
not a science. The same classifier will 
class the same bale one way one day and 
another way another day. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is evading the question. I am not 
going to yield further. I asked a 
straight question. Is it oris it not? Is 
it right or is it wrong? And the answer 
can be yes or no, or right or wrong. 
You are trying to get in an argument 
about the art of classifying cotton. That 
is not the question. The question is one 
of fact: Should a man pay for something 
he does not get? 

Mr. WHITTEN. He bought cotton of 
a certain class that is offered in the cata- 
log. This is from the stock. There is 
no guarantee by the catalog that they 
will deliver that. There is a need to 
reclass cotton, but the catalog does not 
guarantee that, on the day you get it, it 
will be that. It is listed in the catalog, 
showing the day it was classed. That 
governs. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I wish to 
yield now to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to answer the question about wheat 
and corn. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The _ gentleman 
from Missouri asks me a question con- 
cerning statements I made relative to 
the grading of wheat and corn? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I will say to the 
gentleman that the buyer of stocks from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation buys 
those on the basis of the grade; he pays 
for it on the basis of that grade, and 
they are accepted on a basis of that 
grade. If they grade at a lower grade in 
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his estimation he can ask for an appeal 
of that grade, but it does not usually 
affect the price which he pays for that 
commodity. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What does 
he appeal to? 

Mr. MARSHALL. He appeals to the 
Federal Grading Authority. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And then if 
it is graded lower does he get a refund? 

Mr. MARSHALL. No. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What does 
he get to make up for it? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not know of 
any instance on record for cotton where 
a rebate has been made for change of 
grade. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do they give 
him more wheat for it? Do they give 
him something? My point is this: If 
I buy wheat and it turns out to be a 
lower grade than I paid for, does the 
gentleman mean I do not get a refund? 

Mr. MARSHALL. You do not. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Why does a 
person appeal from a grade then? That 
is what I want to know; what does he get 
on an appeal? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Attempts have been 
made to re-collect on that basis. To my 
knowledge they have not been able to 
do so. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If you have 
corn that has molded, it might be taken 
in as No. 2 corn. If it has deteriorated 
in a bin it is not going to be sold except 
as such. 

Mr. MARSHALL. He has accepted 
the grade of that corn on the basis of 
purchase, and he accepts it on that basis. 
That corn may be shipped in a car for 
2 weeks, then he takes an appeal, the 
grade is appealed, and the grade is low- 
ered. Can the Government back up that 
kind of a setup? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I refuse to 
yield further. Let me make this state- 
ment: The gentleman has said that 
there is an appeal. I leave it to your 
reasonable judgment. If there is a pro- 
vision for appeal and there is no provi- 
sion for a refund what is the use of hav- 
ing an appeal? Does that not make 
sense? 

Another thing. Let me say this: Iam 
not smart, but I can listen sometimes. 
I do know that the representatives of at 
least two divisions of the Department of 
Agriculture have appeared before our 
committee this past week. I asked them 
specifically about this and they told me 
unequivocally that in the case of wheat 
or corn or grain if the Government made 
a sale and that wheat, corn, or grain did 
not measure up to the standards that 
the purchaser was paying for, there was 
a refund. 

I make that statement unequivocally. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I direct my attention 
to representatives of the city who per- 
haps have been as confused as I have 
been in the past. If this amendment is 
adopted it will be one of the greatest 
boondoggles and giveaways that this 
Congress has ever made. We have seen 
the extent and the enormity of it to the 
tune of $166 million-plus. There have 
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been some conversations by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana and the gentle- 
man from Alabama that it is unfair 
for these people to get a lesser classifi- 
cation or lower grade than they bar- 
gained for. That is not the case, how- 
ever. They know what they are getting 
because the representation to them is 
that it is a certain class on a particular 
date. Many of the people who are buy- 
ing these commodities are warehouse- 
men who have the cotton in their ware- 
houses and they know the condition, they 
know the true classification. 

Let us see what the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. McLain has to 
say. On page 456 of the hearings, part 3, 
a question was asked by Mr. WHITTEN: 

Do you just say that it is what you classed 
it on that day it appears in the catalog? 

Mr. McLain. We just say “This is what it 
was the day it was classed.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. So there is no misrepresen- 
tation to the buyer, is there? 

Mr. McLain. In that sense, no. 


There is no representation. They 
know the custom is they are buying it on 
the date it is classified. There may be 
a change, but in the past they have come 
in and asked for a rebate and now itisa 
discount, and that has cost the Govern- 
ment, through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, $166 million. 

If you continue this type of practice, 
the city folks will say, “Well, a plague 
on both your houses,” and it will destroy 
the farm program. The farmers will be 
in another terrible fix. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that our committee has made no 
such proposal. Our recommendation 
was to the effect that the procedure 
should not involve rebates to purchasers. 
We abhor that $166 million rebate just 
as much as your committee does, but 
what we are saying is that a man should 
not be forced to buy a pig in a sack. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentleman 
knows and the trade knows that they buy 
it as it is classified, and if you will look 
at page 458, you will find out the num- 
ber of warehousemen who have the cot- 
ton stored in their warehouses, and they 
know what it is. They are not being 
deceived or fooled. 

Mr. COOLEY. You are talking about 
something that is water over the mill. 
Let me read a statement, and this is 
important. This is language of Mr. 
McLain: 

I have been pretty close to the grain 
business all my life and know that all grain 
is bought and sold on the basis of what it 
is the day that you buy and sell it. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Apparently he is 
telling the legislative committee one 
thing and then telling the Committee on 
Appropriations another thing. I trust 
this amendment will fail. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. One short 
question. I am asking this in all sin- 
cerity. Does the gentleman believe that 
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the recommendation made by the House 
Committee on Agriculture that the De- 

ent adopt a certain procedure, or 
to put it in another way, do you think 
that we are asking them to go back and 
do exactly as they did, say, 2 years ago? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentleman 
from North Carolina answered that ques- 
tion. He said you are asking not to go 
back. That is the answer to your ques- 
tion. But, what we are saying, it should 
be classified before it is sold so that they 
will be protected more than they have 
been protected in the past, but they 
know that up to this point they are buy- 
ing the thing as it was classified when it 
is in the catalog. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do you think 
we have not made some provision in 
there to protect against the very thing 
that you are saying and we are not re- 
verting to the past practices but asking 
for equity? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We are asking 
that the farmer be protected and also 
the purchaser; that the cotton not be 
classified after sale, with none of these 
rebates or discounts, which is discredit- 
ing this farm program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
come from a cotton growing district 
made up of very small cotton farmers. 
I believe I represent in the State of 
Mississippi more cotton farmers—not 
more cotton acres, but more cotton 
farmers than any other Member from 
our delegation. 

I am not in the slightest affiliated with 
nor interested in international cotton 
shippers, cotton merchants or any of the 
so-called big-business cotton people. 
However, my philosophy of government 
is such, it has been and always will be, 
that I believe my Government ought to 
deal rightly and fairly with all people, 
irrespective of their size or whomever 
they happen to be. It is my feeling that 
American citizens should all have equi- 
table treatment at the hands of their 
government. It is with that philosophy, 
and that view that I address myself to 
this amendment, that I support it and 
beg you to support it. I believe it is 
right. I believe it is fair; and I believe 
it is in the interest of the cotton indus- 
try, particularly the cotton farmers of 
my congressional district. 

I have the highest regard for my col- 
league from Mississippi, an able mem- 
ber of my delegation, and an able and 
effective Member of this House. I con- 
cede to him that he was motivated by the 
highest of principles when he included 
the language in this bill which we pro- 
pose to strike. It just happens that my 
committee, all 34 members thereof, com- 
pletely disagree with him and his col- 
—- on the Appropriations Commit- 


What are we asking this House to do? 
We are asking you to permit the estab- 
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lishment of a program for the disposal 
of Commodity Credit cotton in identi- 
cally the same manner that it disposes 
of other commodities to which it has 
taken title. What we seek is to bring 
the cotton disposal program in line with 
the disposal of wheat, corn, feed grains, 
and all other commodity stocks. We are 
asking that the Department apply the 
same rules and the same regulations to 
all commodities alike, which rules and 
regulations we firmly believe to be sound 
and equitable and which we also believe 
will be in the best interest of our farm- 
ers. We do not seek special privileges 
for anyone. In fact, these are things 
which we protest and abhor. We would 
not under any circumstances be a party 
to such. 7 

With all deference to those who have 
contended to the contrary, I can assure 
you that if you go to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and purchase wheat 
or corn of a certain quality and a cer- 
tain grade, if the Corporation does not 
deliver to you the quality or grade which 
you purchased, then you are entitled to 
and you will receive an adjustment. As 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Jongs] 
pointed out a few minutes ago, there isa 
systematic means of appeal made avail- 
able for that specific purpose. The Gov- 
ernment is bound to make good on its 
representations. The only sort of Gov- 
ernment which refuses to make good on 
those conditions is found behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

How does the proposal which we sup- 
port function with reference to cotton? 
The cotton is cataloged according to 
staple and grade. It is offered for sale 
according to staples and grades. When 
a purchaser orders from that catalog 
he is entitled to have delivered not only 
the quantity ordered but also the cotton 
of the staple and grade which he ordered. 

Let us compare the situation to that 
of a wholesale hardware house which 
lists items for sale according to quality 
and grade in its catalog. Therein you 
will find listed certain sizes and grades 
of pipe. Let us say that from the cata- 
log you ordered 6-inch pipe. They 
shipped it to you but when it is delivered 
you find it is 8-inch pipe. If the de- 
livery happens to be of a better grade 
as in this case and a higher priced pipe 
than that which you ordered, then you 
should pay the difference, that is, if you 
keep it. That is what we propose in the 
amendment we offer here today. If it 
is of a cheaper grade, such as 4-inch 
pipe, then you are entitled to a credit, 
that is, if you retain it. That is exactly 
what we support here today with regard 
to the disposition of Government stocks 
of cotton. If you order from the Gov- 
ernment’s catalog a particular bale of 
cotton which you cannot see (and you 
cannot see it because the stocks are 
stacked in warehouses, four, six, or eight 
bales in height, spread over an area of 
acres and acres), then you are entitled 
to have delivered exactly the quality 
which you ordered. 

If it is found upon delivery that the 
purchaser has received a higher quality 
cotton than that which he ordered, then 
our amendment requires him to pay for 
it, in full. If the delivered order is found 
to be of a poorer quality then the pur- 
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chaser is required to pay only for that 
which he received. 

This is exactly what the Department 
of Agriculture is proposing in its disposal 
program. Certainly the equity of it can- 
not be challenged. And we of the legis- 
lative committee support it because it is 
equitable. I have never found that we 
got in trouble when we deal rightly and 
fairly with our people. 

There may be some in our country— 
and unfortunately there are a few— 
who offer to sell goods of a certain qual- 
ity and then deliver goods of a poorer 
quality. In some instances they get by 
with it. But that does not make it right. 

Do you think your Federal Govern- 
ment should be permitted to do that? 
Do you think it is right? Do you think 
it is fair? Do you think it has merit? 
Is it the sort of example you would have 
your Government establish? Or be a 
party to? Are you going to force the es- 
tablishment of a sales program which 
would deny the great Government of the 
United States of America the privilege 
of making restitution for its mistakes? 
Or will you require our Government to 
live up to the same principles that we 
expect of ourselves as citizens? Actually 
this issue is just that simple. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about this $166 million refund. What is 
the truth about it? These refunds were 
made possible under another program, 
under another set of rules. We do not 
approve that program or system, either. 
We do not seek its reinstatement as has 
been inferred. We agree it was wrong, 
and we congratulate our colleagues on 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
complaining about it. We salute them 
for uprooting and putting a stop to it. 
We think they rendered a fine service to 
our Government and also to our farm 
people. All of us stand foursquare on 
that point. 

Under the old program, these mer- 
chants bought cotton from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. On delivery 
they picked out the good bales and said, 
“Oh, we have a premium here so we are 
not going to ask that these higher quality 
bales be reclassed. We will just retain 
these.” But some of the cotton delivered 
was not up to the quality of that which 
they purchased. So, they sought and re- 
gained a reclass of this particular cotton. 
Thus the rebates of $166 million. 

That program was a mistake. We 
fully agree with that. Such should never 
have been permitted. The administra- 
tors of the program made a mistake and 
a bad one. They are not proposing to 
return to such a disposal program and 
we would not condone or tolerate it if 
they did. 

We have now recommended to the de- 
partment that it put into effect a dis- 
posal program which has been endorsed 
from one end of the cotton belt to the 
other—the cotton farmers, the cotton 
trade and everybody that I know of— 
including the American Farm Bureau 
Federation which is the largest farm or- 
ganization in America. 

We are seeking the institution of a 
program which will require the entire 
delivery to be reclassed, not just a part 
but all of it. If the grade delivered is 
better than that which the purchaser bid 
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for, then he will be required to pay for 
the better grade; if it is of a lower grade 
then he will be required to pay only for 
the lower grade. Is that not right? Is 
that not what should be done? 

Now, my friends on the Appropriations 
Committee themselves say they do not 
object to a reclass. In fact, they recom- 
mend it. But they say reclass all of the 
Federal stocks before every sale. Noth- 
ing could be more costly or impossible. 

I think I can straighten you out on 
that. Do you know how many bales of 
cotton there are in storage today? I 
understand that there are about 8 mil- 
lion now stored in Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. 

Do you know how often they have 
these sales? As often as once a week, 
several sales each month. 

Are you going to require the Govern- 
ment to spend 69.7 cents a bale—which 
is the approximate cost—to reclass 
every bale when we know only a small 
portion will be sold? And then follow 
this up, week after week, sale after 
sale? It would cost better than $5 mil- 
lion to reclass every bale right now? Is 
this to be done over and over and over 
before each sale? Why it would soon 
wreck the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. If the entire stock moved out on 
one sale the proposal would have merit. 
But on the contrary only a small amount 
is bid off at each sale. 

Of course, you are not going to re- 
quire such as that, but that is what our 
friends on the Appropriations Committee 
have contended should be done. It is 
most impracticable and too costly. We 
ask that they reclass only the amount 
which was purchased by the merchant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished chairman. We ask that the 
reclassing be limited to only that which 
the purchaser bought. 

Who is going to pay for the reclassing 
under the program which we, on the 
legislative committee, are supporting? 
Would the Government have to pay? 
No; the Government would not pay one 
dime of it. But that is what the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is reeommend- 
ing. They not only recommend that the 
Government reclass at its expense the en- 
tire 8 million bales of cotton before the 
next sale, but they recommend that this 
be the practice before every sale. Mr. 
Chairman, we are confident they just 
have not studied this matter through. 
Under the program which we of the 
legislative committee support and which 
the Department has announced, this 
costly expense would be avoided 
completely, and the cost of reclassing 
all purchases will be paid for by the 
purchaser. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that 
this hassle has taken place this after- 
noon. Maybe it is not quite correct to 
describe it as a hassle because I recog- 
nize the sincerity of everyone and the 
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existence of honest differences of opin- 
ion. I concede to those who differ with 
us the right to their views and I have 
no doubt but that they concede the same 
to us. I regret that the issues could not 
have been fought out in the committee 
rooms. As for our committee we had 
no knowledge that the Appropriations 
Committee would tack a limitation on its 
bill which is nothing short of legislation 
and actually the prerogative of the legis- 
lative committee. Therefore, we would 
have been derelict in our duty and re- 
sponsibility if we had not met the issue 
head on. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want 
to repeat, all we are asking you to do is 
to require the Government of the United 
States, of which you and I are a part and 
an arm thereof, to live up to its repre- 
sentations and to the same degree of 
scrupulous dealings that is expected of 
its citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture nor a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I have the highest affection and 
the most profound regard for both the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee presiding over this legislation. If 
it were not for the fact that the office 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which handles this program is located in 
my city, and if it were not for the fact 
that many millions of bales of this cot- 
ton move through the port which I repre- 
sent, I would not presume on this body 
to enter into this debate. But in view 
of the fact that this is the case, I hope 
you will bear with me for just a few 
moments. 

I was much interested in the remarks 
of my good friend from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO] when he referred to the 
basic difficulties confronting people who 
represent urban districts in connection 
with the farm program generally. It 
happens that I represent a district that 
is almost as urban as that represented by 
the gentleman from New York. I would 
say to the gentleman and to the chair- 
men of this committee and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture that what we are con- 
cerned with is a Pandora’s box of a pro- 
gram which has turned over the entire 
cotton industry to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This problem being discussed would 
not have arisen if we had normal chan- 
nels of trade and commerce for the dis- 
position of cotton. Formerly the pro- 
ducer, the trader, the merchant, the tex- 
tile mill all did business across the table. 

Were that the case now you would 
not have this trouble. But the truth is 
the Government today is the main factor 
in all cotton operations. 

I was quite amazed last year to learn 
that on a day when for the first time in 
modern history no cotton moved on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, on that 
very day the Community Credit Corpo- 
ration, or the Government of the United 
States, sold something like a half mil- 
lion bales of cotton. So that at the time 
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when the merchants and exchanges, and 
all the rest of them, were laying off per- 
sonnel because they had no work for 
them to do, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in New Orleans was putting on 
hundreds of extra people to handle this 
program. 

So that if there ever was a program— 
and I say this without being critical of 
anyone—where the Government has 
taken over lock, stock, and barrel, it is 
the cotton program. This is what hap- 
pens when you have almost complete 
Government operation. I do not know 
what the solution is. I do not pretend 
to give you a solution, but I do know that 
we have opened up all kinds of Pandora 
boxes. And I know that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina is fair and necessary if the 
cotton exchanges could function we 
would not need the amendment because 
the Government would not own all the 
cotton. 

I heard my good friend the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER], who sits 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, talk- 
ing about the great international mer- 
chants; and I have heard all these names 
thrown around, all of these comments 
about boondoggling, and so on and so 
forth. 

I am not too much influenced by them, 
for all of you know people use these ad- 
jectives to discredit or credit an opera- 
tion. But I will say that if there ever 
was a boondoggle it is this differential 
that for some reason or other we have 
had to create so that if you buy cotton 
for consumption in Japan you pay 6 
or 8 cents less than you do for cotton 
for consumption in Georgia or in North 
Carolina or in South Carolina. We have 
had to do this, we are told, in order to 
get this cotton into channels of world 
trade. The so-called international mer- 
chants are the ones who moved about 6 
million bales of it this year under this 
program. This comes back to our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, because the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
complains, and probably with some jus- 
tification, if not a great deal, about the 
discrimination against the textile in- 
dustry in the United States as a result of 
this price differential for foreign textile 
mills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiane has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Reserving the right 
to object, and I do not want to, I would 
like to have some indication about how 
many Members wish to speak on this 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes, the 
last 5 being reserved to the Committee. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I cannot agree to 
that, the gentleman understands. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I sat here 
patiently all afternoon listening to the 
debate on the other side of the aisle and 
have had no opportunity to speak. Ire- 
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spectfully request that I be afforded 10 
minutes’ time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my consent request; I do not 
want to preclude the gentleman if he 
wants later to get recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana that he proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son I mention all this is because I think 
it is pertinent. I hear much talk about 
scandal in warehousing. I do not know 
whether there is any scandal in it or not, 
although I hear people talking about it; 
but, after all, we know that cotton textile 
mills used to pay for warehousing cotton. 
If the Government of the United States 
pays for it—and today the Government 
is the biggest warehouser in the busi- 
ness—the mills will not. Now the Gov- 
ernment pays. 

All this means that today the question 
is: What kind of merchant is the Gov- 
ernment? That is really what is involved 
here. 

Is reclassification something new in 
the cotton business? I do not think so. 
As far as I know it has been going on 
ever since people have been trading in 
cotton; and as far as I know it was car- 
ried on until July 31, 1959, by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Ican assure 
the gentleman from Minnesota that I am 
as much opposed to rebate, to fraud, to 
boondoggling as he is; but I also believe 
in fairness, in equity, and justice. The 
gentleman in response to the question 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES] regarding grain made certain as- 
sertions. I will read to the gentleman 
from testimony on the 1960 cotton pro- 
gram, a joint hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Cotton, and so forth, Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, testimony of 
Mr. McLain, in response to a question 
which I asked. I asked the identical 
question the gentleman from Missouri 
asked; and Mr. McLain, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, said this: 

Congressman Boacs, grain is sold on the 
basis of the grade the same day it is sold. 
You would not think of selling a carload of 
corn unless the fellow you sold it to had a 
right to get a grade the day he sold it. He 
would think that you were stupid if you 
talked about anything else. 

Ido not know whether there are any grain- 
men here, but this is true. 

The cotton people think this is a privi- 
lege they ought to have. I personally, and 
I am speaking personally now, have a lot 
of sympathy for that point of view. 


I said: 
How is grain sold? 


It is sold in many ways. 
I said: 


I do not know. Tell me about it. 
He said: 


I have been around long enough to know 
when people buy grain that they like to 
know what they are buying, not what the 
grade was at 6 or 3 months ago, but today. 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the genitle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am so much 
pleased that the gentleman called that 
to my attention because that is exactly 
what I intended to say. The grain we 
have been talking about is graded on 
the day it is sold, not 3 months after- 
ward. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to inject myself into the heat that 
seems to be involved here between these 
two great committees. As I said in the 
beginning, I have profound respect for 
both of them. The thing that concerns 
me about the language written into the 
legislation by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is that it is an 
absolute prohibition against the trade 
practice which I think is completely 
legitimate and which has been carried 
on by the trade ever since it has been in 
existence. 

The language suggested by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] 
may have some defects, I do not know, 
but it permits this body working in con- 
junction with the other body to work 
this thing out so that it can be fair and 
equitable to the people who purchase 
cotton. I say this is what we should do. 

In conclusion and in reiterating what 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] says, May I say that this 
is what the Government of the United 
States should do. If the Government of 
the United States has become the biggest 
warehousemen, the biggest storer, the 
biggest seller, the biggest exporter, then 
the Government of the United States 
owes the same degree of integrity as any 
other vendor and for us to do less than 
that is simple dishonesty. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Cooley amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa [{Mr. Hoeven] to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I would like to clarify the REcorp 
as to the grading of corn and wheat. I 
think there should be no question that 
every bushel of grain delivered in this 
country is at the grade at the date of 
delivery. Now, when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation sells grain, the pur- 
chaser pays for the actual grade deliv- 
ered by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. If a warehouseman storing grain 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
delivers grain of a higher grade than 
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called for by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration warehouse receipts, the excess 
value is credited to a premium account. 
Later, if he delivers a lower grade than 
called for by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration warehouse receipt, the discount 
which would be assessed against him is 
offset against this premium account. 
Cash is not paid for deliveries of grain 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
if of a higher grade than called for by 
the warehouse receipt. I hope that will 
clarify the REcorp. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not pose as 
an expert on cotton. In fact, I know 
very little about it, although I have 
learned a lot about that commodity dur- 
ing my several years as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. The 
procedure for Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration cotton sales has for some time 
now been a point of dispute between the 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on one side and the House Committee 
on Agriculture and the Department of 
Agriculture on the other side. Naturally 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the legislative committee, are 
jealous of our rights and prerogatives. 
It has been clearly indicated heretofore, 
that there has been entirely too much of 
this usurpation of the committee’s rights 
and prerogatives. 

Section 408 of the bill is also contro- 
versial. That section is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. It seems to me that 
the legislative committees of the House 
should establish policy and do the legis- 
lating and let the Committee on Appro- 
priations appropriate the money. 

The proviso in the bill relating to re- 
classing of cotton would, in effect, reverse 
the announced method that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will use in selling 
its cotton, and it would require a return 
to “catalog buying,’ which practical 
experience has proved unsound. Under 
the announced method of operation, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will take in 
cotton from farmers under nonrecourse 
loans, and by direct purchaser, under the 
“A” program. After the required period 
of time has expired and if farmers have 
not repaid their nonrecourse loans, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will take title 
to the cotton. This cotton is classed and 
graded at the time it comes under loan, 
or is purchased. At a later date, which 
is often several years, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will sell the cotton by com- 
petitive bids but will guarantee a certain 
quality. Even under ideal storage the 
quality of cotton tends to deteriorate 
with age. After the sale the cotton will 
be reclassified at the buyer’s expense, 
and if it does not meet the guaranteed 
quality, the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
make an adjustment for the buyer. If 
the quality is above that guaranteed 
quality, the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
receive an adjustment from the buyer. 
This is completely fair, equitable, and 
just. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be rather unique 
for a corn farmer to take the floor in 
behalf of the small cotton farmers, and 
shippers. What we are proposing to do 
here by striking this provision from the 
bill is for the benefit of the small cotton 
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farmer. The big cotton farmer can take 
care of himself. He knows the ins and 
outs of the trade. It is the little fellow 
who needs our protection. 

The present announced procedure is 
better, first, because it treats all com- 
modities alike. Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration sells its other commodities on 
the basis of reclassification at the time 
of sale. It is sound administration to 
treat cotton in the same manner. 

Secondly, it is a sound and equitable 
method of doing business. It is fair 
to both the buyer and the seller. The 
buyer knows what he is getting rather 
than buying a “pig in a poke” as pro- 
posed by the bill. 

And, thirdly, the procedure under 
which adjustments are made is a two- 
way street. If cotton reclasses higher 
than that agreed upon, the buyer must 
reimburse CCC. What could be more 
fair and equitable and just? 

Reclassification before final settlement 
is necessary to assure purchasers that 
they will receive what they pay for. This 
is particularly important to small 
shippers. Large merchants can operate 
better than small merchants when re- 
classification is not permitted, since they 
can operate on the basis of averages on 
a large volume of cotton. Small mer- 
chants handling limited quantities of 
cotton find it difficult and could incur 
substantial losses on particular lots of 
cotton. Therefore, it is highly desirable 
to keep small merchants in the program 
to the maximum extent practicable. 

As to saving some money, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is convinced, 
and I am convinced, that selling cotton 
subject to reclass yields a higher net re- 
turn to CCC on its investment and mini- 
mizes rather than adds to the capital 
impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. While an adjustment is 
required when cotton is sold in this man- 
ner, it is believed that, if cotton were 
not sold subject to reclass, buyers would 
have recognized the fact that the cotton 
may deteriorate after extended storage 
periods and protect themselves by sub- 
mitting lower bids. 

And so approval of the amendment is 
going to save the CCC some money. 
Both the Committee on Agriculture and 
the Department of Agriculture feel that 
the proviso set out in the bill is un- 
sound because it would again, as I say, 
require “catalog buying,” buying a “pig 
in a poke,” which would be detrimental 
to the small shipper when the purchases 
from a great big pile of stored cotton 
in the warehouses, he knows he has to 
gamble, whereas the sharp, big oper- 
ator, the big shipper, knows what he is 
— and can afford to put in a lower 

id. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I do not quite under- 
stand; after a reclass, is there a pro- 
tection to the taxpayer and the Govern- 
ment against a windfall just as there is 
to the purchaser? 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is; if the qual- 
ity is above a guaranteed quality, CCC 
reeeives an adjustment from the buyer. 
It works both ways. 
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Mr. PELLY. Under the Cooley 
amendment? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes. It saves the 
taxpayer money and saves the CCC 
money. The proposed amendment is 
fair, equitable, and just and should 
adopted. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there have been altogether too many 
things said this afternoon but some 
things still need to be said. I have no 
ill feeling toward anyone. I do not 
charge any improper action, but I do feel 
that the subcommittee has exercised un- 
sound judgment. 

I think we should point out clearly that 
what we of the Agricultural Committee 
are asking the Government to do is ex- 
actly what that same Government re- 
quires of individuals. When individuals 
make sales of this kind they have to 
make good, they have to deliver what 
they purport to offer. I think a good 
many of our Members do not under- 
stand, even after the prolonged discus- 
sion, as to how CCC cotton is sold. 

Cotton is sold from a catalog, a book, 
a big book like the telephone book. It 
says that 500 bales of Strict Middling 
cotton is in a warehouse at Waco, Tex. 
Cotton buyers all over the country are 
invited to bid. They have no way of 
seeing the cotton. They must bid on the 
representations in the catalog. If they 
bid as much as the minimum they will 
be considered. If anybody bids above 
the first bid, the high bidder gets the 
cotton. They are bidding on something 
which is described to them by their Gov- 
ernment. They are told that this is 
Strict Middling cotton, and if it turns 
out that it is Low Middling, they are cer- 
tainly not getting what they bid on. Is 
it fair for the U.S. Government to sell 
cotton that way? I think the gentleman 
who preceded me explained it very well. 
Certainly the big cotton firms are going 
to know about how much of this cotton 
will be overclassed and how much 
underclassed. They will know the aver- 
age, by which all cotton may be expected 
to fall under the catalog grades, and 
they will bid low enough that overall 
they will suffer no loss. The law of 
averages—the basis of all insurance will 
protect the large cotton firms—at the 
expense of the Government. Surely the 
Government will get less for the com- 
modities it sells when there is an uncer- 
tainty as to the quality of what it sells. 
Surely, the small cotton buyer cannot 
protect himself because the law of aver- 
ages offers him no help. If you or I were 
to buy 1,000 bales of cotton thinking it to 
be Strict Middling, and it turned out to 
be Strict Low Middling, it would break us. 
That is why the big firms can live under 
the subcommittee’s proposal while the 
small buyers cannot. 

If we do not believe in maintaining 
grades we ought not to have grades in 
the United States. The reason we have 
grades in all commodities is that we be- 
lieve it enables the producer to get a fair 
market and for the buyer to know just 
what he is buying. That is the only pur- 
pose of having grades. If we are to 
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describe cotton by grade and then not 
have the U.S. Government live up to the 
announced grades, then it seems to me 
we had better quit grading any com- 
modity. 

There are a number of other fields of 
misunderstanding, but in only 2 min- 
utes I cannot go into many of them. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is under 
a severe misapprehension when he tells 
us that wheat and feed grain grades are 
not made good. The U.S. Government 
sells wheat and feed grains on the basis 
of the grade at the time of the sale. The 
grade is taken at that time and that is all 
that we are asking for cotton. Grain is 
graded at the warehouse at the time it is 
weighed out to the buyer; we ask that 
cotton be graded at the time it is de- 
livered. We do not sell grain by cata- 
log. There is no such thing as selling 
these grains by catalog. They are sold 
by actual inspection, and it is made at 
the time of the sale. That is all in the 
world we are asking for cotton. 

Mr. MARSHALL. If the gentleman 
will yield, I want to concur in what the 
gentleman says. That is what I have 
been trying to say, too. 

Mr. POAGE. That is all we ask for 
cotton; that it be classed at the time it 
is sold. We just ask for cotton that the 
buyer should be able to see what he is 
getting at the time of delivery—he can- 
not see before delivery—and that if it 
develops that the Government cannot 
deliver what it advertised that it should 
adjust the price in line with what is 
actually delivered. If you are not going 
to allow cotton to be classed at the time 
it is sold you are asking it be classed a 
long time before it is sold. The result 
must be to cause the bids to be consid- 
erably less than they would otherwise 
be. 

When you seek to involve your Gov- 
ernment in some sharp practices which 
would not be tolerated in private busi- 
ness you must expect the Government to 
lose in the long run. I urge you to do the 
fair and the honorable thing. I urge you 
to let those who buy cotton from their 
Government have the same assurance of 
truthful representations that they would 
have if they were dealing with private 
business, or even if they were buying 
grain from the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
McINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express support for the amend- 
ment that has been proposed. I also 
want to express to the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture my ap- 
preciation of the courtesies they have 
extended to me from year to year in the 
opportunities to present testimony be- 
fore them. I sincerely appreciate it. 

I was interested in the remarks of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] 
in which he comments on the fact that 
cotton finds itself in a situation where 
Government is now the biggest exporter, 
Government is the biggest warehouser 
of cotton, and Government is the biggest 
seller of cotton. This is a fact in rela- 
tion to the commodity cotton in which 
many of us have been very much con- 
cerned as we analyze new farm pro- 
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grams. I think his remarks to that point 
are a good warning to those who think 
Government planning for every com- 
modity is the only answer to American 
agriculture. 

This predicament in which cotton finds 
itself repeatedly, as exemplified by the 
confusion in the discussion of this detail 
this afternoon, is a very good point to 
keep in mind as we think of farm pro- 
grams which are supposed to be in the 
best interest of the American farmer. 

I urge support of the proposed amend-~ 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, not 
being a member of either of the com- 
mittees involved in this discussion today, 
I am a little reluctant to inject my re- 
marks into the program. However, 
coming from an area which is both a 
heavy cotton producing area and the 
heaviest cotton manufacturing area in 
the United States, I believe I have a 
bona fide interest in this matter. As I 
understand the Cooley amendment, its 
effect would be to put a purchaser from 
the Government in the same position as 
a purchaser from a private seller. 

Some of you gentlemen, perhaps, are 
not familiar with the customs of the 
cotton trade. When a cotton manufac- 
turer or a cotton buyer purchases cot- 
ton from a seller, it is subject to classifi- 
cation—or reclass, if you desire to call 
it that. Then if the parties are unable 
to agree on the reclass, under the 
standard cotton contract the classifi- 
cation is then submitted to arbitration. 

The parties are bound to abide by the 
decision of the arbiters. 

As I understand this amendment, it 
would merely say when an individual 
buys from the Government on the basis 
of a catalog quotation, saying that the 
cotton is Strict Middling of a certain 
staple length, then if it does not come 
up to that specification, the purchaser is 
entitled to have a classification and to 
get what he has agreed to buy from the 
Government in the first instance. That 
is to say, the buyer should only pay a 
price commensurate with the quality of 
the cotton delivered to him. I submit to 
you that this is merely fair play. It is 
consistent with the customs of the 
trade. 

I cannot see how the adoption of the 
Cooley amendment will in any way 
prejudice the position of the farmer who, 
in the first instance, is selling this cotton 
to the Government. His transaction is 
over. He sold it at a certain classifica- 
tion which, apparently, was agreeable to 
him—or he put it under the loan pro- 
gram. The farmer is not injured in 
any way. If it is injurious to purchaser, 
then the Government should live up to 
its contract and to its agreement with 
the purchaser. Our Government should 
do the right thing with those people who 
are purchasing on a quotation from the 
Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope we can bring this question into a 
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little better perspective. Many accusa- 
tions have been hurled by people who, I 
think, have honest differences of opinion. 
But first of all, I would like to make it 
clear that the members of the legisla- 
tive committee are not in any way con- 
nected with the large exporters or with 
the warehousemen, as has been charged 
here today. I am not a member of the 
cotton subcommittee, but it was my 
privilege to listen to the testimony 
throughout the hearings. I listened to 
the testimony, I feel, with an open mind 
and impartially. First of all, these hear- 
ings were conducted in a very fine and 
open manner. Everyone who was in- 
terested in this problem was asked to 
testify. Both the chairman of the legis- 
lative committee and the appropriations 
subcommittee were present. The reso- 
lution that was adopted by the legisla- 
tive committee was read in part, but all 
of it was not read, and I would like to 
read it at this time: 

Whereas this committee has had under 
consideration for the past several months 
questions relating to the reclassing and sale 
of cotton owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; and 

Whereas the views of cotton producers, 
cotton users, and the cotton trade generally 
appear to be virtually unanimous that CCC 
cotton should be reclassed at the time of 
sale: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is urged to put into effect as expedi- 
tiously as possible the uniform policy of re- 
classing all CCC cotton at the time of its 
sale and that this be done in such a man- 
ner that the procedure will not involve re- 
bates to the purchaser but that, instead, the 
final price of the cotton which the pur- 
chaser will be obligated to pay will be deter- 
mined by the reclassing carried out at the 
time of sale and that all of every lot of cot- 
ton sold shall be reclassified. 


As I understand it, that is exactly the 
same procedure that is asked for and is 
given to the grain trade. 

This is the testimony of Secretary 
McLain before the committee: 

I have been very close to the grain busi- 
ness all my life and know that all grain is 
bought and sold on the condition of what 
it is the day that you buy it and sell it. 


That is everything in the world we are 
asking for under this Cooley amendment, 
that this cotton be classed what it is 
the day you buy it or the day you sell it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it has been established that this language 
sought to be stricken is not legislation, 
and that the Appropriations Committee 
is completely within its rights in putting 
in a restriction against the possibility of 
loss to the American taxpayers of $166 
million in the future. The other com- 
mittee has this correspondence with the 
Department, but why in the world we 
should not take a firm stand and have 
something written in ink instead of water 
is beyond me. I think this language 
should be allowed to remain in the bill. 
I think this language is fair. Certainly 
it is fair to the American taxpayers, and 
it ought to be allowed to remain in the 
bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I am not a 
member of either of the committees that 
have been discussing this bili, but I am 
concerned with this provision because it 
is the understanding of the people in 
my area that this language would tend 
to preclude the movement of cotton out 
of Commodity Credit warehouses and 
would simply cause potential buyers to 
lay off and refuse to purchase cotton. 

I think that basically we agree in prin- 
ciple. We agree that some of these re- 
bates and some of the things they have 
found to have happened in their investi- 
gations have certainly not been good. 
They are things that should be prohib- 
ited. But it seems to me that the lan- 
guage which has been used here is not 
in the best interests of the cotton indus- 
try. If allowed to remain exactly as it 
is in the bill, it could preclude the move- 
ment of a lot of cotton from the Com- 
modity Credit warehouses. 

In handling cotton, if a potential pur- 
chaser desires to buy 10,000 bales of 
cotton and makes an offer of a certain 
price, say 30 cents per pound for mid- 
dling inch cotton, and the Government 
says, “We will take it on that basis,” then 
of course the purchaser wants to know 
that he is going to receive value in line 
with what his offer is. This language 
which says “after the time of sale’’ be- 
comes rather important. When is the 
sale consummated? I would like to ask 
the chairman that question. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say what our 
intent was. At the time the trade is 
closed. That is the time of sale. We 
mean it is reclassed in time to offer it to 
all business. There is no question as to 
what we intended. 

Mr. SISK. As a practical matter, it 
seems to me you are saying that the 
Government would have to go in con- 
stantly and reclassify this cotton every 
month or every year in order to have it 
available for sale. Otherwise, the pur- 
chaser would have no way of knowing 
exactly the grade at that particular time. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I regret very 
much that the section dealing with poul- 
try inspection was stricken from the bill 
on a point of order. It is my hope that 
the other body will restore this language 
and further my understanding that the 
members of the subcommittee will ac- 
cept the provisions in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] is rec- 
ognized. 
sometimes you get to the point in de- 
bate where you get a little bit away from 
the subject, although I must say this 
debate has generated a great deal of dis- 
cussion and much of it has been to the 
point. 
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I would like to read the language that 
has been objected to and which the 
amendment would strike out: 

Provided further, That no part of these 
funds may be used to formulate or admin- 
ister a program which provides for reclassing 
of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton 
after time of sale to private individuals or 
organizations. 


What is wrong with that language? 
Just what is wrong with it? It means 
exactly what it says, that it is sold at 
the time of sale and no reclassifying to 
permit rebate after that time. If you 
want to open up the door—this is the 
Treasury, remember—you are starting 
a@ precedent here. How can you hold the 
line on wheat, corn, and all the rest of 
the commodities the Commodity Credit 
Corporation holds on a basis of that 
kind? I could not venture to guess how 
much that would cost the taxpayers of 
this country. 

I think this debate has been whole- 
some; I think it has been good. I ad- 
mire all my friends on the committee 
and have as much respect for them as 
I ever did. It is a good committee. 

Much has been said about jurisdiction. 
Having served on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I must say that we are sub- 
ject to criticism. There are numerous 
times when we on appropriations do 
things we know in the eyes of many 
people are unpopular, but we feel duty- 
bound, with the responsibility you have 
delegated to us, to watch for what we 
think are loopholes and those things 
that we think will render programs more 
economical and more efficient. Your 
Appropriations Committee, not only our 
subcommittee, but other subcommittees, 
have saved literally millions of dollars 
to the taxpayers of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Bow] is recognized for 
2% minutes. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Bow was 
allowed to yield his time to Mr. Wutr- 
TEN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is rec- 
ognized for 742 minutes to close debate 
on this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that in the heat of debate we say 
lots of things, but I want to say again 
what some of my friends may have heard 
me say frequently before: I have never 
tried to threaten or throw any weight 
around. I learned long since that not 
all people on the committee or subcom- 
mittee will agree with me. While our 
efforts have been successful many times, 
there have been others where we have 
not succeeded. I learned a long time ago 
not to say, “I will do so and so.” I have 
never hesitated to say where I will stand, 
but I have never threatened anybody in 
the Department of Agriculture, I have 
not indicated that I would take anything 
out or that I would put something in; 
but I have said I would stand for what I 
think is right. 

Let us see again where disagreement 
comes about. Most arguments come up 
because folks do not agree on what the 
facts are. Let me say again that cotton 
classing is an art, not a science; it is 
not an exact science in the least. 
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It is testified repeatedly before our 
committee that you can have the same 
bale of cotton classed by 10 classers, and 
they will differ among themselves; and 
you can have it reclassed a month later, 
the same bale, and if they did not know 
it, the same classers would differ again. 
It is a matter of judgment. 

Again, we have millions of bales of 
cotton that are stored in warehouses. 
The Government pays the warehouse 
charges. Your big international cotton 
traders own much warehousing. They 
have the CCC cotton in these warehouses. 
I would recall to your minds the quota- 
tion read by my colleague from New York 
(Mr. SANTANGELO]. The Department tes- 
tified that there is no misrepresenta- 
tion in offering any of this cotton. A 
few years ago they had cotton which 
had been on hand for 7 or 8 years. Per- 
haps reclass was essential. However it is 
essential that it be listed in a catalog so 
all bidders can bid with full knowledge. 

Let me say that all cotton is classed. 
The catalog shows when and what the 
judgment of the classer was at the time 
of classing. There is no misrepresenta- 
tion nor any guarantee. 

A man who buys cotton from CCC 
takes that fact into consideration when 
he bids. 

Here is what we tried to do. I have 
heard everybody on the floor say, and I 
have done it, and our report points it 
out, that we have spent $26 billion in the 
name of agriculture and that perhaps 
everybody in the world is getting some- 
thing out of it, yet the farmer today is 
much worse off. He needs farm legisla- 
tion, perhaps worse than does the 
Treasury. 

Our committee did have an investiga- 
tion made of the sale of cotton to these 
cotton traders after we had virtually 
forced competitive sales, and it was 
found that $166 million was paid out in 
rebates to shippers. This showed up as 
a loss to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and thus has been charged to 
farmers, big and little, where others got 
the money. 

I said earlier I am not bragging about 
the signing of any checks, Sometimes 
I am ashamed that I cannot hold the 
expense of the Department down better 
than we have been able todo. Unfortu- 
nately frequently the horse is gone, 
when we get called in. 

The trade insisted we would ruin 
everything if we stopped reclass after 
sale. 

Do you know how we stopped it? We 
pointed out the facts to Secretary Ben- 
son and he stopped it for a year. Andin 
that year when they reclassed all cot- 
ton, as our subcommittee recommends, 
they sold 6 million bales of cotton. 
There was no reclass, no discount. It 
worked very effectively and the Govern- 
ment received more cash. 

The same group that got the $166 mil- 
lion has conceived the idea now that 
they will not ask for a rebate, they will 
ask for an arrangement whereby they 
may pay 90 percent of the purchase 
price, and then adjust, based on reclass 
after the cotton is theirs. 

I have the highest regard for the Leg- 
islative Committee, I do not appreciate 
some things said here today. If the 
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question here is a matter of which com- 
mittee runs the Department it is not of 
my making. The facts are that for 
years the Department has done precious 
little listening to us. We have differed 
with them, but we cannot run them. 

What can be more fair than this? 
Everybody within the sound of my voice 
knows that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has a tremendous investment 
and that the officers of the Corporation 
owe it to the people to get as much as 
they can for the commodities they have. 
They can get better bids if they reclass, 
lay it out on the counter so that every- 
body can bid. Do you not think we 
have an obligation to say if you are 
going to reclass this cotton, please re- 
class it and lay it out on the counter so 
that there will be some competition in 
the sale. 

These shippers do not want equal 
treatment, they want an advantage. 
They are unwilling to let the Government 
lay it out on the counter at a new class. 
They are unwilling to bid against their 
competitors. In our provision we say 
to the Department if you want to reclass, 
do so, but please lay it out and have 
some competition in its sale, and we will 
not have so much depletion of the capi- 
tal of the corporation under those cir- 
cumstances. To refuse that appears to 
us to be asking an unfair advantage. 

Let me say one other thing. Here is 
the difference between cotton, corn and 
wheat. In reclassing corn and wheat, 
when you have it reclassed and export 
it, the exporter has to offer in world 
trade at the new class. Where cotton 
shippers have gotten reductions through 
reclassing in the process they have 
picked up from $14 to $20 a bale in some 
instances, and they have sold in world 
trade at higher than the first class. 
These facts are clearly shown in our 
investigators’ reports which are included 
in the hearings. They do not offer such 
CCC cotton in world trade at the new 
class as is required with grain. 

Now, there has been much ado and 
argument made on jurisdiction. We do 
not have it so far as running the De- 
partment is concerned. This is simply 
a limit on the use of funds, which is 
within the rights of our committee, if we 
can sell it to the Congress. That is all 
it is. Somehow, I sense the outcome. 
It has been said you can defeat anybody 
on merit, but it is difficult to defeat any- 
one where millions of dollars are in- 
volved. 

However strong the hopes of our col- 
leagues on that committee may be as to 
what the Department will now do, if 
their amendment is adopted the lan- 
guage goes out and we will not have a 
thing in the world to prevent their going 
back to the system of rebates. 

Here today we decide whether we will 
begin to bring some economy in the run- 
ning of our agricultural program. We 
must, first because it is right, and be- 
cause if we do not we will lose our farm 
program, at least in my opinion. 

If the amendment is approved it will 
be up to the Department. The Depart- 
ment can do as it pleases, and again, if 
they do not go back to rebate but try this 
new system of selling and collecting 85 
percent, reclassing, then giving dis- 
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counts, it is tweedle-dee and tweedle- 
dum, as I see it. That is the same as 
rebates. 

Mr. Chairman, in our bill we give them 
everything they said they wanted. We 
merely would prevent reclass after title 
has passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and seventy-five Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Coo.Ley]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CooLrey) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 65. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CooLrey 
and Mr. WHITTEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
116, noes 67. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. YATEs: On page 
$1, line 28, after the word “provision”, strike 
the period, insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used to formu- 
late or administer any program which does 
not provide for maximum use of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities for storing surplus 
commodities.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my purpose to do a vain thing. I would 
just as soon have a ruling on the point 
of order and not make a speech in the 
event the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman 
showed me the amendment. I reserved 
the point of order so he could explain it. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I shall not press the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is obvious. One 
of the most staggering costs of the farm 
program is the amount of money that is 
expended for storage. As was pointed 
out in the report of the committee, in 
1959 storage and handling charges to- 
taled $481.7 million. For 1960 storage 
charges for surplus commodities are esti- 
mated at $612 million. For the fiscal 
year which is the subject of this bill stor- 
age charges are expected to exceed $700 
million. 
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The Government itself owns facilities 
in which there can be stored 985 million 
bushels. These facilities are not being 
completely used. When I mentioned my 
amendment to a number of Members, 
they said, in surprise, “‘Aren’t these facil- 
ities being used at the present time?” 
The answer is no. These facilities are 
being used only partially at the present 
time. They are being used to the extent 
of only 65 percent. 

Next year storage charges are going to 
be increased drastically. Why should 
they not be kept to a minimum? Why 
should not the taxpayers be protected by 
making sure Government storage facili- 
ties will be used? There is no reason 
why commercial facilities should be uti- 
lized when Government space is available 
at a much lower cost. 

May I read from the hearings at page 
549 the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MarsHALL] and Mr. 
Berger, Administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. Mr. MARSHALL 
said: 

It has also been said that it is the policy of 
the Department of Agriculture to automati- 
cally use newly constructed private facilities 
for takeover gain in preference to existing 
Government-owned facilities regardless of 
whether there was any need for that in the 
area or not. Are these reports correct? 

Mr. BercerR. That is true. 


A little later Mr. MarsHa.t said, and 
there is a wistful quality in his voice as 
I read it: 

It seems a little strange that the taxpayer 
should be called upon to pay for this stor- 
age in a newly constructed private facility 
when there is already plenty of space in the 
Government elevator. 


The gentleman’s amazement is under- 
standable. Should these surplus com- 
modities be sent to commercial ware- 
houses when Government facilities are 
available? Do you know what the differ- 
ence in cost is? According to the hear- 
ings of this committee and also in the 
report of the Fountain Subcommittee on 
Government Operations, it costs 5 cents 
plus a fraction to store the surplus com- 
modities in a Government facility. Do 
you know what it costs to store them in 
a commercial facility? Sixteen cents- 
plus. The cost of storage in Govern- 
ment facilities is only one-third of what 
it is in commercial facilities. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The language of the 
gentleman’s amendment reads “maxi- 
mum use.” How would the gentleman 
define maximum use? 

Mr. YATES. The maximum use pos- 
sible. 

Mr. MICHEL. Would that still be at 
the discretion of Commodity Credit? 
When one says maximum, would you ex- 
pect that it would be the very last Gov- 
ernment bin available. The last bin 
could be in the State of Washington, as 
I pointed out yesterday and the grain to 
be stored could be in some State like 
Ohio or Pennsylvania, and it would have 
to be shipped completely across the 
country. 

Mr. YATES. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that the administration’s han- 
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dling of the program has not been one 
that would give confidence. ‘They are 
not administering it most efficiently and 
economically at the present time, but 
we have no alternative. We must leave 
it to their discretion. That is why I 
would say to the gentleman, that the 
term “maximum” means the maximum 
extent possible. There is discretion on 
the part of the corporation, but they 
must use the Government facilities that 
are available in preference to com- 
parable commercial facilities. The term 
‘maximum” as I construe it, means to the 
greatest maximum possible. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to point out 
for the information of the Members that 
grain in many Government bins in the 
State of Iowa is moving just a few miles 
into private storage. That was brought 
out recently in hearings in Iowa. I be- 
lieve that is what the gentleman from 
Illinois anticipates. 

Mr. YATES. I think one has only to 
look at the report of the committee to 
see why this amendment is so necessary. 
This committee made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the storage situation and 
was shocked with much of what it found. 
In the course of its investigation it dis- 
covered that tremendous quantities of 
grains are being moved from one part 
of the country to another without rea- 
son. In 1955, even though storage was 
available in the arid West, grain was 
moved to the West Coast. Why? The 
corporation does not want to use Gov- 
ernment storage. I hope this amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not question the 
purpose of the gentleman, and I think 
the gentleman has a very fine purpose in 
mind, but I doubt very much that the 
program could work under the gentle- 
man’s amendment. You refer to maxi- 
mum use of Government-owned facil- 
ities. Suppose you have a warehouse lo- 
cated in Seattle, Wash., and you have a 
commodity down in Savannah, Ga. You 
would not want to ship the commodity 
from Savannah, Ga., to Seattle, Wash., 
because you had a warehouse there? 

Mr. YATES. Of course not, Mr. Chair- 
man. But, I want to point out that is 
exactly what the administration has been 
doing much too frequently. That is the 
reason for my amendment, to eliminate 
wastefulness. 

Secondly next year will bring an 
enormous increase in storage charges. 

There will be a tremendous corn crop. 
There will be great quantities of other 
products to store. The cost will exceed 
$700 million. Certainly every effort 
should be made to reduce costs wherever 
possible. This can be done through 
maximum use of Government facilities. 
I see no reason why they all cannot be 
used during the next year. 

Mr. COGLEY. Could you not improve 
your amendment by putting in the words 
“comparable Government facilities and 
at comparable.cost”? 
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Mr. YATES. It is my intention that 
my amendment be reasonably applied 
and reasonably administered. Where 
the corporation has a reasonable choice 
between Government and commercial 
facilities, it should obviously select the 
Government facilities. My amendment 
was originally drafted in the form sug- 
gested by the gentleman, but it would 
have been subject to a point of order. 
That is why I changed it to the language 
I used. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, I would 
much prefer to use Government facili- 
ties wherever it is feasible and economi- 
cal to do so. 

Mr. YATES. Everybody agrees with 
us on this point. The committee itself 
says so in its report. The purpose of 
my amendment is to make sure that the 
recommendations of the committee are 
carried out by putting in the bill that 
which is contained in the report. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, if a 
private warehouse is available and a 
Government warehouse is available in 
the same locality, then you suggest that 
the Government warehouse be used. 

Mr. YATES. I do, indeed. That is 
the purpose of my amendment to make 
sure that the program is operated as ef- 
ficiently and as economically as pos- 
sible. The use of Government facilities 
will reduce storage costs by millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am in ac- 
cord with what the gentleman is trying 
to do, but I think you have possibly over- 
looked something. You have used the 
words “no funds appropriated shall be 
used to formulate or administer any pro- 
gram.” I am for the prohibition as to 
the formulation of a program hereafter, 
but I think it might run into some trou- 
ble when you use the words “adminis- 
ter any program,” as the chairman point- 
ed out, where you already have a pro- 
gram. In other words, if the word “ad- 
minister” is included, then I am afraid 
you might get into trouble. 

Mr. YATES. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that this is an appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year beginning on July 
1, 1960. It applies only to expenditures 
in that fiscal year. It is only for 1 year. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But you are 
administering a program which is al- 
ready in effect which will be carried over 
until that year, and that is where I am 
afraid you are going to get into trouble. 

Mr. YATES. Insofar as the operation 
of my amendment is concerned, it would 
only be applicable for the next fiscal 
year. I think it should be in the per- 
manent law, and I suggest your commit- 
tee might want to draft a bill to make it 
permanent law. It is most desirable. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Just for the purpose of 
adding something to the legislative his- 
tory on this matter, let me pose another 
illustration. Suppose there are two 


storage facilities in the same neighbor- 
hood and some grain or commodities are 
moved out of the Government-owned 
facility so that it is empty. 
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Do you think that under your amend- 
ment the Administrator of this program 
ought to move surplus commodities out 
of the privately owned warehouses into 
the Government-owned warehouses in 
order to get maximum use of the Gov- 
ernment-owned warehouses? 

Mr. YATES. If it saves the Govern- 
ment money I think it would be a de- 
sirable thing to do. 

Mr. JUDD. So it would depend upon 
the situation; only if it would save money 
or be advantageous to the Government, 
it should be done? 

Mr. YATES. If it saves the Govern- 
ment money it should be done. 

Mr. JUDD. I am glad to have a state- 
ment of the gentleman’s intention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] has 
expired. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to 
support this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

As I calculated, this will save the tax- 
payers a great deal of money in storage 
charges; it will save, even at the reduced 
rates, $30 million. 

The potential storing capacity of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation today is 
985 million bushels of grain. We are 
storing today in Government-owned bins 
and facilities operated by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, about 600,030,000 
bushels of grain. We are 32 percent un- 
der its capacity use. As you know, 
proper management requires a ware- 
houseman to leave about 10 percent free 
for air conditioning of the grain. So it 
leaves 22 percent differential between 
capacity and what we are using. We 
can store in Government-owned ware- 
houses 285 million additional bushels of 
grain. It costs the Government 614 
cents a bushel per year as opposed to 
164% cents a bushel in private ware- 
houses. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
which went out to Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mr. Situ, held an investigation that 
disclosed that the Government policy 
was to take grain out of Government 
bins and put it into private-owned 
warehouses, even though there was 
available space in Government bins, 
only for the sake of transferring it, at 
a cost of 3% cents a bushel in transfer- 
ring it. It is this administration’s policy 
to take grain out of Government bins 
and put it into commercial warehouses. 
It has cost $612 million to the taxpayers 
in 1960, and it will cost $700 million in 
1961. In addition to that, the Govern- 
ment is refusing to use the mothball 
fleet which we have throughout the 
United States. We have ships which 
have been turned over by the Maritime 
Service in the James River in Virginia, 
in the Astoria River in Washington and 
also in the Hudson River in New York. 
The Government has taken out grain 
from 30 ships, a total of over 10 million 
bushels of wheat. They have 86 ships 
which are now being used for the stor- 
age of wheat. They have 86 ships which 
are completely vacant. We can store 
22 million bushels of wheat in those par- 
ticular ships at practically no cost to 
the Government and yet the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture is disinclined or very 
reluctant to use those storage facilities 
which the Government has, which would 
cost the people of the United States very 
little money. The Department is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that storage 
must go into private warehouses. I say 
it is time we stopped this staggering cost 
of warehousing costs so that we can 
give some relief to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

I hope this amendment will prevail. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the objections 
raised are rather sound. I discussed with 
the author of the amendment the sug- 
gested language that I think would make 
it in line with the committee report. We 
had not put it in the bill. Personally, 
if the gentleman were to consent to add 
to his amendment the words “consistent 
with the economical operation of the 
corporation,” I, individually, would have 
no objection. 

Mr. YATES. I am willing to accept 
such a modification, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the words suggested by the 
gentleman from Mississippi be added to 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modification referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the period, substitute a colon 
and add: “Consistent with the economical 
operation of the corporation”’. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, may we 
have the entire amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the modified amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 23, after the word “provision”, 
strike the period, insert a colon and the 
following: “Provided further, That none of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be used 
to formulate or administer any program 
which does not provide for maximum use 
of Government-owned facilities for stor- 
ing surplus commodities, consistent with 
the economical operation of the corporation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
something I think the Committee should 
take into consideration at this time. 
First of all, if we start watering down 
this amendment it will mean nothing. 
There is nothing to prohibit the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation today from 
using Government storage where it is 
available. 

Let me point out another thing: To- 
day we have oldtime operators and co- 
operators who know what they are do- 
ing and are doing it at the minimum 
charges. They pay taxes, both income 
and property, in their communities; 
your Government bins and warehouses 
do not. When it comes to figuring out 
how much you are going to save you 
must take into consideration the income 
and property taxes the warehouseman 
pays, both the grain warehouseman and 
cotton warehouseman. I think that is 
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a very, very important factor. It is 
obvious that if you have empty bins and 
they are being wasted that should not 
be, but I am told by those in the corn 
business that we are going to need all 
of the bins that exist in another year 
unless we have legislation out of this 
Congress that will correct some of the 
things wrong today with our farm pro- 
gram, and I do not think you are going 
to waste this Government storage. But 
you might be making a very, very big 
mistake if you put the Government bins 
ahead of income- and property-tax-pay- 
ing Americans. 

I think one further observation very 
much in point is that there is no guar- 
antee—— 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think there is one 
further observation the gentleman could 
very well make and that is that the 
Government does not assume the obliga- 
tion the private warehouseman assumes 
in the matter of guaranteeing like kind 
and quality of the grain he delivers. 
When grain deteriorates in Government- 
owned bins it is a direct loss to the tax- 
payer. If grain deteriorates in the hands 
of a private warehouseman he suffers 
the loss. Only recently one of the grain 
elevators in my district paid $40,000 to 
CCC for deterioration of grain in its 
keeping. 

Mr. HORAN. And if I might go fur- 
ther, we have no guarantee that the bu- 
reaucrat operating a Government ware- 
house is as smart as the man who has 
been all his life in the grain business or 
the cotton business and knows what is 
involved in storage. 

I think if you water this amendment 
down a little bit further so it means 
nothing, I might be able to vote for it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I would say to the 
gentleman that the adding of those 
words was not done with the intent of 
watering down the amendment. 

Mr. HORAN. Then I am violently 
opposed to it. 

Mr. YATES. Its one purpose is to 
add a certain amount of discretion to 
the administration so that it is not strait- 
jacketed by the terms used. This is a 
program that requires some flexibility 
and that is the only purpose in adding 
the words that were added. It is the 
intention of the amendment to have 
Government utilities used to the great- 
est extent possible. 

Mr. HORAN. I have been around 
here long enough to know that this 
House can act foolishly sometimes. I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that if we do not adopt this amend- 
ment, we can expect the Department to 
continue the policy of preferring ware- 
houses that are not yet built. The 
Policy of the Department of Agriculture 
at this very minute is to prefer ware- 
houses that are not yet built today over 
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empty Government bins that are in the 
country today. 

Mr. HORAN. Where is there any 
prohibition against the use of the empty 
bins? 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There is no 
prohibition, but the policy of the De- 
partment is it will not use the Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

Mr. HORAN. But there is no pro- 
hibition against using them, is there? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The very pur- 
pose of the amendment is to get them to 
use Government-owned space and dis- 
continue the inflexible policy of en- 
couraging overexpansion in areas where 
it is not needed. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man entirely. Because of the statement 
of the gentleman from Washington as to 
what the attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture is it is necessary to have an 
amendment of this type to show what the 
congressional intention is, namely, that 
Government-owned facilities shall be 
used to the fullest extent possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If we do not 
have this amendment adopted there will 
be no alternative for many elevator 
operators but to expand capacity beyond 
reasonable future needs in many com- 
munities where it is not needed. The 
legitimate elevator operator with ade- 
quate storage must build additional 
warehouse space if a fly-by-night com- 
petitor comes along and decides to build. 
He has to protect his own business and 
build additional warehouse space in or- 
der to minimize the cutthroat competi- 
tion that will in future result from an 
operator with a warehouse paid for by 
the Government. The policy is to use 
those warehouses in preference to the 
empty Government bins as long as any- 
body has warehouse space vacant, even 
where the warehouse space in the com- 
munity greatly exceeds the space rea- 
sonably needed in the future in the regu- 
lar grain merchandising business. 

I want to point out when you use the 
argument of preparing warehouses in 
that because they pay local property 
taxes you are in favor of Federal aid to 
education because, after all, it is the local 
property tax that goes for education. I 
am not saying that it is a bad thing to 
have Federal aid to education, but I want 
to point out to those who oppose Federal 
aid to education that when they use the 
tax excuse they are favoring Federal aid 
to education. 

May I also point out that the opera- 
tors who are operating the Government 
storage program have had a good ex- 
perience in handling grain and they 
have shown, as a matter of fact, that 
they can operate warehouse facilities 
with less loss than most of the ware- 
housemen in the business. Do not be 
mislead by the argument previously 
made that the technicians do not know 
how to handle Government grain. The 
actual deterioration is less for them than 
it has been for most of the operators. I 
was acting as chairman of a subcommit- 
tee which last December secured evidence 
and testimony showing that the policy 
of the Department had gone so far as 
to provide for emptying Government bins 
to fill new warehouse storage that was 
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not even built by a regular elevator op- 
erator. 

There seems no question that addi- 
tional storage will be needed this fall. 
Unless the policy is changed, additional! 
grain will be placed in new warehouses 
which reluctant warehousemen were 
forced to build to protect themselves 
against a fly-by-night operator and the 
result would be bad for both the tax- 
payers and the legitimate warehouse op- 
erator. This amendment will help assure 
the use of 300 million bushels of empty 
Government space during the next year 
when the additional space is needed in 
addition to existing warehouse space. 
The amendment will, of course, only be 
effective for a 1-year period. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would like 
to point out to the gentleman that this 


policy of the Department of Agriculture . 


and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of preferring private facilities over Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities is just another 
expression of the policy of the Bureau 
of the Budget as enunciated in its bul- 
letin last year, about which I complained 
in the Congress in debate on the defense 
bill. The Budget has directed these 
agencies to prefer private facilities to 
Government-owned facilities. That ap- 
plies to agriculture as well as defense. 

I am heartily in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the 
amendment the gentleman offered is to 
a great degree in line with the com- 
mittee report. I also agree with the 
point made by my colleagues on the com- 
mittee on the Republican side. We want 
to be sure the language carries out the 
intent of Congress, and that it will not 
result in increased costs or needless harm 
to private industry. 

I therefore felt I could not oppose the 
amendment because it is in line with 
what we wrote in the report, and I just 
want to reassure my colleagues that in 
conference we will try to modify the lan- 
guage, if necessary, to carry out the views 
of the subcommittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 408. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated by this Act shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any employee or officer of 
the Department, except the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who, in addition to other reg- 
ularly assigned responsibilities, serves as a 
member of the Board of Directors or as an 
officer of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
after February 1, 1961. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, section 408 provides that none of 
the funds appropriated by H.R. 12117, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
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Administration, shall be used to pay the 
salary of any officer or employee of the 
Department—except the Secretary—who 
serves as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of CCC, or as an officer of CCC, 
in addition to other regular duties with 
the Department. 

This reverses a decision made by the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the Congress in 1949, when the CCC 
Charter Act was amended to strike out 
a similar restriction which had been 
enacted in 1948. It is, therefore, legisla- 
tion, and the mere fact it is put in the 
form of a limitation on the use of funds 
appropriated by the bill does not save it. 
As paragraph 1691, volume 7, of Can- 
non’s Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives puts it: 

The purpose rather than the form of a 
proposed limitation is the proper criterion 
by which its admissibility should be judged, 
and if its purpose appears to be a restriction 
of executive discretion to a degree that may 
be fairly termed a change of policy rather 
than a matter of administrative detail it is 
not in order. 


Again in paragraph 1606 of the same 
volume, the following is found: 

Whenever a purported limitation makes 
unlawful that which before was lawful or 
makes lawful that which before was un- 
lawful it changes existing law and is not 
in order on an appropriation bill. 

A proper limitation is negative and in the 
nature of a veto, and when it assumes affirm- 
ative form by direction to an executive in 
the discharge of his duties under existing 
law it ceases to be a limitation and becomes 
legislation. 


Section 408 in effect requires the Sec- 
retary to take affirmative action. To 
carry out the farm programs financed 
by CCC, the Secretary would have to 
appoint new Board members, recruited 
from private life, to replace the six De- 
partment officers other than himself who 
now serve on the Board. He would also 
have to recruit and appoint new person- 
nel to serve as officers of the Corpora- 
tion. This not only means the section 
constitutes legislation, but also means it 
is not entitled to the protection of the 
Holman rule, because it would not save 
the Government money. On the con- 
trary, it would require hiring new em- 
ployees at additional expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WuitTTENn] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
section clearly provides a limitation on 
the use of funds that are appropriated 
in this bill. It does not change the 
Commodity Credit Corporation charter. 
It does not change any basic law. It 
just simply limits what the money in 
this bill can be used for. It has been 
my experience and observation during 
the years here that the Chair has many 
times said that it is a negative limitation 
on the use of money and that it is clear- 
ly in order, and on that I rest the com- 
mittee’s position. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILpay). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] makes a point of order against 
the language in section 408 of the bill 
on the ground that it constitutes legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 


The 
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The Chair has had an opportunity to 
examine the precedents in this connec- 
tion, including the precedents to which 
the gentleman from Georgia has re- 
ferred and from which he has read. The 
Chair would also refer to paragraph 
1694 of Cannon’s Precedents, volume 7, 
the language being: 

While a limitation may not involve change 
of existing law or affirmatively restrict exe- 
cutive direction, it may properly effect a 
change of administrative policy and still be 
in order. 


The Chair has examined additional 
precedents bearing on this question. 
The Chair is constrained to hold that 
section 408 is a restriction on a manner 
in which the funds can be used, and 
constitutes a negative limitation, and, 
therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair~ 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
Georgia: On page 34, line 8 through line 14, 
strike out section 408. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, section 408 of the bill would reverse 
a decision made by the Congress and the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in 1949. At that time, after a year’s 
experience with a provision of law that 
required that two of the members of the 
CCC Board be outside members; that is, 
not officers or employees of the Govern- 
ment; the Congress repealed this restric- 
tion. Instead, the Congress in 1949 re- 
stored to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to appoint the members of the 
Board, and to appoint officers and em- 
ployees of the Department as Board 
members. This practice was followed 
for years, until 1948, when the require- 
ment for two outside members of the 
Board was written into the law. Less 
than 1 year later, after experience had 
proved that the provision was no work- 
able, the experiment was abandoned. 

I regret that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has undertaken to rewrite the law 
in this manner. This is a matter within 
the jurisdiction of the legislative com- 
mittee, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. It is a matter that the Banking 
and Currency Committee has fully con- 
sidered in acting on the law as it exists 
today. 

The amendment will not save money; 
on the contrary, it will require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to go out and hire 
new people to run the Corporation. It 
will result in conflicts and confusion be- 
tween the Corporation and the Depart- 
ment. It did not work when it was tried 
before, and I am convinced it will not 
work now. 

Furthermore, this provision would, on 
the basis of past experience, cause a 
major and costly reorganization within 
the Department of Agriculture. It would 
not only result in no improvement in 
operations, but would result in division 
of responsibility, duplication of effort, 
overlapping of authorities, inability to 
obtain informed consideration of major 
policy matters, and confusion in field op- 
erations affecting almost every segment 
of commercial trade relating to agricul- 
tural commodities. It would make the 
CCC subject to more and more pressure 
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for actions to the special benefit of in- 
dividual groups. 

The CCC is a facility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture created for the 
specific purpose of providing a workable 
mechanism for carrying out price sup- 
port programs as directed by Congress. 
Whatever the provisions of statutes gov- 
erning price support, this mechanism 
must be left in a workable condition. It 
will not function in a vacuum, and it 
must operate in concert with the other 
major activities of the Department. 
Section 408 should be eliminated from 
the bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Section 408 of the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill, 1961, provides 
as follows: 

Sec. 408. No part of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any employee or officer of 
the Department, except the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who, in addition to other reg- 
ularly assigned responsibilities, serves as a 
member of the Board of Directors or as an 
Officer of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion after February 1, 1961. 


This provision, if enacted into law, 
would nullify the deliberate action of 
Congress in amending the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act in 1949 
to permit members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to be otherwise employed in 
the Department of Agriculture and to 
permit the staff of executive officers of 
the Corporation to have duties not only 
in connention with Commodity Credit 
Corporation but also in connection with 
related operations of the Department. 

The Charter Act as originally enacted 
on June 29, 1948, provided in section 9 
that: 

Employees of the Corporation or any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, if also directors, shall not comprise, 
in the aggregate, more than three of the 
members of the Board. 


It also provided in section 10 that: 

Responsibility for the day-to-day conduct 
of the business of the Corporation shall be 
vested in a staff of executive officers, head- 
ed by a chief executive appointed by the 
Board and responsible to the Board. Mem- 
bers of the executive staff shall devote their 
full time to the affairs of the Corpora- 
tion. 


In 1949 the Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended that the restrictions of 
sections 9 and 10 of the charter quoted 
above be eliminated. In his letter of 
March 9, 1949, to Senator Thomas, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the Secretary 
stated, in part, as follows: 

The changes involving the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the internal 
organization of the Department which are 
proposed in S. 900 will make it possible for 
the Secretary to discharge effectively his 
responsibility for the formulation and ad- 
ministration of the agricultural programs 
of the Federal Government and to coor- 
dinate and integrate all the activities of the 
Department. 


The Secretary of Agriculture recom- 
mended, among other things, that sec- 
tion 9 of the charter be amended so that 
the Board members could hold other 
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offices or positions in the Department 
and could be given other duties by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and that sec- 
tion 10 be amended to remove the re- 
quirement for an executive staff which 
would be prohibited from performing 
duties other than those concerned di- 
rectly with the Corporation. 

Full hearings on the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations were held before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. As a result an 
amendment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act was enacted on 
June 7, 1949, which carried into effect 
the recommendations made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Section 9 of the CCC Charter Act, as 
amended, specifically provides that: 

In addition to their duties as members of 
the Board, such appointed members shall 
perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Each appointed 
member of the Board shall receive compen- 
sation at such rate not in excess of the max- 
imum then payable under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as may be fixed by the Secretary, 
except that any such member who holds 
another office or position under the Federal 
Government the compensation for which ex- 
ceeds such rate may elect to receive com- 
pensation at the rate provided for such other 
office or position in lieu of the compensa- 
tion provided by this section. 


In order to give the Secretary the ben- 
efit of the appraisal of the Corporation’s 
policies by a group of outside individ- 
uals, section 9 was also amended to pro- 
vide for an advisory board “reflecting 
broad agricultural and business experi- 
ence in its membership.” 

Section 10 was amended to eliminate 
the requirement that the Corporation’s 
business be conducted by executive offi- 
cers required to devote their full time to 
the affairs of the Corporation. As 
amended, section 10 provides, in part, 
that: 

The Secretary shall appoint such officers 
and employees as may be necessary for the 
conduct of the business of the Corporation, 
define their authority and duties. 


It is apparent, therefore, that section 
408 of the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill, 1961, would nullify 
the existing legislation with respect to 
the management of the Corporation and 
would impose the very requirements 
which Congress deliberately sought to 
eliminate from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act by the amend- 
ments made therein in 1949. 

Denying payment to Department of- 
ficials who may now serve in dual ca- 
pacity on the Commodity Credit Board 
would eliminate the services on the 
Board of top officials in the Department 
of Agriculture, except for the Secretary, 
as now provided in the charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
Board is composed of the following: Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Chairman; Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, President; As- 
sistant Secretary—Agricultural Stabi- 
lization; Assistant Secretary—Marketing 
and Foreign Agriculture; Assistant Sec- 
retary—Federal-States Relations; Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Marketing 
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Service; and General Counsel of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

If section 408 remains in the appro- 
priation act, all these officials, except 
the Secretary, could not serve after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961. 

The proposed new section 408 would 
also eliminate as officers of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation those who 
also hold other offices within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This will eliminate 
the use of such men as officers as Under 
Secretary of Agriculture as President; 
Administrator of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service as Executive Vice President; 
Associate Administrator, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Vice President; 
Deputy Administrator, Price Support, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, Vice 
President; Deputy Administrator, Oper- 
ations, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Vice President; Deputy Administrator, 
Production Adjustment, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, Vice President; Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, Vice President; Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Administrator, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Secretary; 
Director, Fiscal Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Controller; Deputy 
Director, Fiscal Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Treasurer; Deputy 
Director, Fiscal Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Chief Accountant. 

All the Board members and offices of 
the Corporation receive only one salary, 
that is, the salary of the position which 
they hold as an employee of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The history of the present Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, as 
amended, does not contemplate such ar- 
rangement as section 408 would impose. 

If only part-time Board members, 
from outside the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are used in these capacities, such 
serious difficulties as the following would 
be encountered: 

They would be unfamiliar with much 
of the operations involved; there would 
be delays in Board actions, which at 
times are required on relatively short 
notice; there would be added salary, 
travel, staff and other costs. 

If full-time Board members and offi- 
cers who have no other functions within 
the Department are required there will 
be created another echelon of highly 
paid Government employees. 

There would be two major areas of 
operations and responsibilities, to a large 
extent duplicating, within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Board and its officers. Major con- 
flicts and confusion may result. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment 
offered by Mr. Brown of Georgia to re- 
peal section 408 of this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yielc. ’ 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I just want to state 
that I am in accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman as well as the 
views expressed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. I hope this 
amendment is adopted. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. I thank the 
gentleman. 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The statement is 
made that none of the funds for the De- 
partment of Agriculture can be paid to 
these men. These gentlemen are paid 
now from funds of the Department of 


Agriculture. 
Mr. McDONOUGH. They are paid— 
that is their regular salary. 


Mr. WHITTEN. This provision says 
that the funds of the Department can 
no longer be paid to an official who runs 
the Corporation. The Corporation offi- 
cer would be paid from the Corporation’s 
funds if this became effective. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the adoption of the amendment to 
repeal section 408. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, this is obviously an- 
other effort on the part of this Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
to take over the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to defeat the intent and pur- 
pose of Congress in the passage of laws 
which are now in operation. 

In the opening section of the act of 
1949, on basic agricultural commodities, 
the Congress said this: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to make available through 
loans, purchases, or other operations, price 
support to cooperators for any crop of any 
basic agricultural commodity, if producers 
have not disapproved marketing quotas for 
such crop, at a level not in excess of 90 
per centum of the parity price of the com- 
modity nor less than the level provided in 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) as follows. 


Again under a title, “Designated Non- 
basic Agricultural Commodities,” the 
Congress said this: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to make available * * * price support to pro- 
ducers for tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, 
and the products of milk and butterfat as 
follows. 


Under another title, “Other Nonbasic 
Agricultural Commodities,” the Congress 
said: 

The Secretary is authorized to make avail- 
able through loans, purchases, or other op- 
erations price support to producers for any 
nonbasic agricultural commodity not desig- 
nated i title IT. 


In the Agricultural Act of 1954 the 
Congress said, in title I, “Set Aside of 
Agricultural Commodities”: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
as rapidly as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine to be practicable, set aside 
within its inventories not more than the 
following maximum quantities and not less 
than the following minimum quantities of 
agricultural commodities. 


Then in title VII, “National Wool Act 
of 1954,” Congress said in section 703: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, support 
the prices of wool and mohair. 

So it is clear to see that Congress has 
charged the Secretary of Agriculture 
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with certain responsibilities and by the 
acts of Congress he is required to exer- 
cise these authorities and responsibilities 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Section 401 of the act of 1949 
says: 

The Secretary shall provide price support 
authorized or required herein through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and other 
means available to him. 


We have directed him to use the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as an instru- 
mentality and agency through which he 
will administer these programs which 
are now in operation. Why should we 
now divorce the Secretary of Agriculture 
from the Board of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? In other words, in effect, 
you would have two Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture—one would be Mr. Benson and 
the other would be some outsider who 
might be brought in by the CCC Board as 
President of the Corporation and be 
charged with these responsibilities which 
the Congress has vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It seems to me there is 
no getting around it that this, in effect, 
is an insult—an insult to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Now not that I mind 
him being insulted, but I do not want 
him to be insulted on this occasion. 

TI say in all seriousness this amendment 
would increase the cost of the farm pro- 
gram. All members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration serve without pay. They are 
appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Nothing that I am aware of has devel- 
oped that would indicate that any of the 
Board members now in office are corrupt 
individuals or that their jobs could be 
performed any better by persons outside 
the Department of Agriculture having 
no responsibility for the working of farm 
programs. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is this an inva- 
sion of the authority of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly it is. That 
is the committee that is responsible for 
the creation and financing of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, through 
which agency all of these programs 
operate. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Under the arrangement 
in this bill, the Secretary would be held 
responsible for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr. COOLEY. He would have no 
control over the members of the Board. 

Mr. DEXON. So where would you 
place the responsibility in a situation 
like that? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is whatI say. I 
hope the Brown amendment will be 
adopted. I hope the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will continue to operate in 
the future as it has in the past. 

Section 408 of this bill, if enacted into 
law, would nullify the deliberate action 
of Congress in amending the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act in 1949 
to permit members of the Board of Di- 
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rectors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to be otherwise employed in 
Department of Agriculture and to permit 
the staff of executive officers of the Cor- 
poration to have duties not only in con- 
nection with Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion but also in connection with related 
operations of the Department. 

The Charter Act, as originally enacted 
on June 29, 1948, provided in section 9 
that: 

Employees of the Corporation or any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, if also directors, shall not comprise, in 
the aggregate, more than three of the mem- 
bers of the Board. 


It also provided in section 10 that: 

Responsibility for the day-to-day con- 
duct of the business of the Corporation shall 
be vested in a staff of executive officers, 
headed by a chief executive appointed by 
the Board and responsible to the Board. 
Members of the executive staff shall devote 
their full time to the affairs of the Corpora- 
tion. 


In 1949 the Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended that the restrictions of 
sections 9 and 10 of the charter quoted 
above be eliminated. In his letter of 
March 9, 1949, to Senator Thomas, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the Secretary 
stated, in part, as follows: 

The changes involving the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the internal 
organization of the Department which are 
proposed in S. 900 will make it possible for 
the Secretary to discharge effectively his re- 
sponsibility for the formulation and admin- 
istration of the agricultural programs of 
the Federal Government and to coordinate 
and integrate all the activities of the Depart- 
ment. 


The Secretary of Agriculture recom- 
mended, among other things, that sec- 
tion 9 of the charter be amended so 
that the Board members could hold 
other offices or positions in the Depart- 
ment and could be given other duties by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and that 
section 10 be amended to remove the re- 
quirement for an executive staff which 
would be prohibited from performing 
duties other than those concerned di- 
rectly with the Corporation. 

Full hearings on the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations were held before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. As a result an 
amendment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act was enacted on 
June 7, 1949, which carried into effect 
the recommendations made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Section 9 of the CCC Charter Act, as 
amended, specifically provides that: 

In addition to their duties as members of 
the Board, such appointed members shall 
perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Each appointed 
member of the Board shall receive compen- 
sation at such rate not in excess of the 
maximum then payable under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as may be fixed by the 
Secretary, except that any such member who 
holds another office or position under the 
Federal Government the compensation for 
which exceeds such rate may elect to receive 
compensation at the rate provided for such 
other office or position in lieu of the compen- 
sation provided by this section. 
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In order to give the Secretary the 
benefit of the appraisal of the Corpora- 
tion’s policies by a group of outside in- 
dividuals, section 9 was also amended to 
provide for an advisory board “reflect- 
ing broad agricultural and business ex- 
perience in its membership.” 

Section 10 was amendec to eliminate 
the requirement that the Corporation’s 
business be conducted by executive offi- 
cers required to devote their full time to 
the affairs of the Corporation. As 
amended section 10 provides, in part, 
that: 

The Secretary shall appoint such officers 
and employees as may be necessary for the 
conduct of the business of the Corporation, 
define their authority and duties. 


It is apparent, therefore that section 
408 of the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill, 1961, would nullify 
the existing legislation with respect to 
the management of the Corporation and 
would impose the very requirements 
which Congress deliberately sought to 
eliminate from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act by the amend- 
ments made therein in 1949. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter] has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Brown amendment 
which would strike section 408. It should 
be apparent to everyone that if this pro- 
vision remains in the bill it will mean 
duplication of effort, more cost to the 
taxpayers, and more confusion. 

The history of the present Commodity 
Credit Corporation Act, as amended, cer- 
tainly does not contemplate such an ar- 
rangement as section 408 would impose. 
You would have only part-time Board 
members. They would likely be from all 
over the country. They would be paid 
a per diem and expenses for flying back 
and forth between their homes and 
Washington. Sometimes immediate de- 
cisions have to be made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Board, and 
waiting for Board members to arrive in 
Washington might prove very costly 
when important decisions have to be 
made without delay. These outside 
Board members would not be familiar 
with much of the operations involved 
and great confusion might result. 

To those of you interested in economy 
in government, may I point out that 
there would be added salaries, travel, 
staff, and other costs. As presently con- 
stituted, the Commodity Credit Board 
costs the taxpayers no additional money. 
They are employees in the Department 
of Agriculture on regular salaries. They 
receive no additional compensation. It 
looks like utter folly to go back to a sys- 
tem repudiated by Charles Brannan 
when he was Secretary of Agriculture. 
There would be two major areas of oper- 
ations and responsibilities duplicated 
within the Department of Agriculture. 
You would have a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under section 408 who would be the 
President of the Board. Then on the 
outside, looking in, you would have a new 
Commodity Credit Board and its officers. 
This can only result in a lot of conflict 
and confusion. Certainly it would not 
be for the best interests of agriculture. 
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Anyone who wants to be fair must admit 
that the affairs of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation belong in the Department of 
Agriculture. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as head of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, is responsible. He should 
have the Board available at all times 
within the Department, so that the Com- 
modity Credit Board can function as the 
Congress intended when the basic law 
was enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last 5 to 
be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PoAGE 
yielded his time to Mr. MULTER.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to reassert an argument I 
made on this floor in the 81st Congress, 
in April 1949, on the identical subject. 
At that time, too, there was an attempt 
to bypass the Banking and Currency 
Committee which has jurisdiction by the 
rules of the House over the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the basic legisla- 
tion under which it operates. At that 
time, too, there was an attempt to take 
the powers vested in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by its charter, away 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no secret that I 
have been less than charitable in some 
of the remarks I have made about the 
present gentleman who occupies the 
high office of Secretary of Agriculture, 
not that I do not like the gentleman, 
but I did not like and I do not like many 
of the things he does in connection with 
the operation of that important office; 
and I am sure I will have occasion again 
to find fault with some of the things 
he does as Secretary of Agriculture. 
However, I am now speaking, not in 
favor of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
I am speaking in favor of the orderly 
process of legislation and in favor of the 
orderly process of government. If you 
want responsible executive agencies then 
your legislative committees must bring 
to you the legislation which empowers 
the executive to act. The executive 
should act in accordance with that leg- 
islation and be responsible to the Con- 
gress accordingly. 

If the Brown amendment prevails 
then we will have orderly process of leg- 
islation and we will have orderly govern- 
ment in operation. The Appropriations 
Committee has sought by section 408 in 
this bill to take away from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation the very 
things given to it by the charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—and, 
mind you, this is not the time to argue 
whether we want the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation—I can agree with some 
that we can improve its operation and 
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I can agree with others that we may 
be able to dispense with it entirely—but 
since we have it let us legislate for it 
properly and not through the Appropri- 
ations Committee or through an appro- 
priation bill. 

It has already been said to you that 
unless the Brown amendment prevails 
you are going to get duality of govern- 
ment, you are going to get outsiders who 
are not in the Department of Agriculture 
trying to run the agricultural program. 
I think it is a tough enough job for the 
Agriculture Department to do that with- 
out the outsider who is not responsible 
to the Congress trying to do it. Sec- 
tion 408 will not only dissipate the con- 
trol that should be vested in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but in addition to 
that it also will make it extremely costly. 

The history of the present Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act does not 
contemplate any such arrangement as 
section 408 contemplates and intends to 
put into operation and which will go into 
operation unless the Brown amendment 
prevails. 

If only part-time Board members from 
outside the Department of Agriculture 
are used in these capacities then we will 
encounter serious difficulties, caused by 
persons who are unfamiliar with the re- 
quired operations. There would be de- 
lays in Board action which at times are 
required to be done on relatively short 
notice. There would be additional sala- 
ries, travel, staff, and also additional in- 
cidental expenses and other unnecessary 
costs. 

One of the main faults I found with 
the operation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was that there is too much 
waste there now. Let us not as legis- 
lators indicate our approval of any more 
waste. Let us try to make the operation 
as economical as possible. If full-time 
Board members and officers who have no 
other functions within the Department 
are required, then by the section of the 
bill, now sought to be eliminated, there 
will be created another echelon of 
highly paid Government employees. If 
you are going to get the job done it has 
to be done by paid employees. But let 
us not have two sets of them. One is 
enough. The job should be done by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. There 
will be two major areas of operation and 
of responsibilities, to a large extent 
duplicated within the Department of 
Agriculture unless the Brown amend- 
ment prevails. 

I think it is quite sufficient to say that 
the Committee on Agriculture rightfully 
complains that its jurisdiction is being 
invaded. It is quite enough that the 
Banking and Currency Committee urges 
that its jurisdiction is being invaded. 
But beyond those two good reasons for 
taking out section 408 there are all the 
other very valid reasons I have stated 
for concentrating control and power 
where it belongs and eliminating waste 
and saving expense. I urge that the 
Brown amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HIESTAND ] 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, here 
we have a matter of organization. I 
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very much dislike to disagree with my 
good friend, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations; and I ap- 
preciate the work that the Committee on 
Appropriations has done. I have been 
voting with them and backing them up 
100 percent of the time. But here, Mr. 
Chairman, comes a case where we are 
going to be involved in more money in- 
stead of saving money, and there I feel 
constrained to support the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was organized under Banking and Cur- 
rency because of its large loan neces- 
sity. It was felt at that time that the 
general control should have been under 
Banking and Currency, and it is still. 
I believe the point of order should have 
been sustained because this not only 
limits an appropriation but it also 
changes the effect of the legislation. It 
divorces the responsibility from agricul- 
ture where it should be. The Corpora- 
tion’s activities are not an end in them- 
selves, but a means of implementing 
farm programs. I think that is very 
important. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
to operate the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, it has the responsibility for 
acreage allotments, market quotas, the 
Wool Act, the Sugar Act, and other de- 
partmental activities which are closely 
related to the price support program. If 
you take away the responsibility of that, 
they have no authority over a farm pro- 
gram whatsoever. 

Conceivably there will be many execu- 
tive decisions made by the top Agricul- 
ture Department officials which, if this 
amendment is left in the bill, could then 
be vetoed by another Bureau. We would 
be setting up a new and a different Bu- 
reau and, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to that. These executive decisions must 
be implemented. They must be imple- 
mented by people who have the authority 
to implement them. If we take away 
that authority, we are weakening the 
whole program. I do not defend every- 
thing about the program, but certainly 
those in charge should have the power to 
administer it. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me reiterate 
that this was tried and it failed. Con- 
gress reversed itself. I hope that the 
amendment to kill this section 408 is 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
language was put in by the Committee 
on Appropriations for many of the very 
reasons that the people are saying it 
ought to be taken out for now. We put 
it in because we felt that a corporation 
of this size ought to have people who 
were working full time taking care of 
the assets of that corporation. These 
people who are members of the Board 
now are people who are full-time em- 
ployees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Those people have their hands 
full working with the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, they are very often 
placed under pressures which interfere 
with the operations of the Department 
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of Agriculture. Many times they are 
called out of town to make decisions. 
There have been times that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation board has 
been in difficulty meeting to make deci- 
sions because these people have been 
out of town. We thought from the 
standpoint of good administration and 
good sound administration and saving 
the assets of the Corporation, that it was 
time that some attention was paid to 
those things. It was not our purpose 
to take any slap at anybody. Why 
would we do that? We work with the 
people of the Department of Agriculture, 
and we have repeatedly said that those 
people are dedicated people. We have 
repeatedly said that they are fine people. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Did your committee find 
any evidence that the employees that 
constitute this Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation were be- 
ing imposed upon working for Mr. Ben- 
son and would be in an unfavorable po- 
sition to disagree with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or would there be a tend- 
ency to go along with their boss? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Certainly, where 
you have a man who is the head of the 
department, a policy department, it 
would be expected that that man would 
have an influence over anybody who was 
working in the department. We have 
heard some testimony that that might 
not be the most wholesome thing. The 
pages of our hearings are filled with 
places where there has been poor judg- 
ment used. We do not say that any- 
body is to blame for making some of 
those decisions. But, a number of those 
top people in the Department who are 
working with those things have other 
things to do. They have $9 billion worth 
of commodities on their shelves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Drxon]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. The charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation provides 
that it shall consist of six members in 
addition to the Secretary who shall be 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. These 
people are not picked by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. They are appointed by 
the President of the United States with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and, therefore, they should be devoted to 
the task to which they are appointed. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, in sum- 
mary I support the Brown amendment 
which would eliminate section 408 for 
reasons as follows: 

First, it would place the CCC Board 
outside of the Department of Agriculture. 

Second, that violates the first principle 
of all effective administration, which is 
unity of command. You cannot place re- 
sponsibility on either the Board or the 
Secretary if you do this. 

Third, a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment was made under Secretary Bran- 
nan. He came to the Hill and asked its 
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repeal because it was absolutely unwork- 
able. And it was repealed. 

Fourth, it would cost a great deal more 
money because at present the Board con- 
sists of the Secretary, the Under Secre- 
tary, the Assistant Secretary for Stabili- 
zation, the Assistant Secretary for Mar- 
keting, the Assistant Secretary for 
Federal-State Relations, the Adminis- 
trator of Marketing, the General Counsel 
of the Department. They are on the 
Board. They are serving at no extra ex- 
pense for this activity. 

In addition to that, it would take out 
10 more officials who are already being 
paid by the Department who would have 
to be replaced. I doubt that they could 
be replaced anywhere with the type of 
men we have working for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Really, this is one of the greatest cor- 
porations in the whole world. We can- 
not trust it to bring in unprepared out- 
side people who possibly will have vested 
interests or would be asked to rid them- 
selves of these conflicting interests. That 
absolutely could not work as well as the 
arrangement we have now. We tried this 
arrangement once and it did not work 
and it will not work again. 

I certainly favor the Brown amend- 
ment and favor striking section 408 out 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 

(Mr. WHITTEN] to close the debate. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that our subcommittee gets ac- 
cused of trying to usurp jurisdiction, 
which really we have not done. If we 
have tried to do that, we have not been 
very successful, so I do not think any 
harm has been done. Actually I might 
say facetiously, if we had, it would have 
been in areas which these committees 
have abandoned. The facts are that we 
have not done that in any of these in- 
stances. It is clearly within the rules 
to write restrictions on the use of funds. 
It is effective only as the House may 
approve it and Congress may approve it. 
Perhaps in our efforts we have chal- 
lenged these two committees to exercise 
their jurisdiction to save a country. 

Both of these provisions have been 
held in order which means that they 
were within the rules of the House, and 
they are clearly within the jurisdiction 
of this Appropriations Committee. 
Again, they will be effective only as the 
Congress approves it. The other was 
disapproved. It seems impossbile to get 
out a farm bill or to cut down our ex- 
penditures. Too many seem to have a 
vested interest. If we have succeeded in 
pointing up what we consider our fail- 
ures we will have had some success. We 
lost on the other effort. I anticipate we 
will lose this one. 

But I want to say again—and I would 
like the gentleman from California to 
listen to this; he just read the law which 
says that the officers of this Corporation 
shall be nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. If you adopt 
everything in this bill, that would still 

be the law. All we are saying is, hav- 
ing reviewed these tremendous expendi- 
tures and again, having had to sign the 
checks and read the papers which con- 
demn the cost of agriculture, and after 
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hearing all the speeches about how we 
are spending this country into bank- 
ruptcy through this Corporation—we 
are just saying that a $14 billion cor- 
poration is too big to expect these full- 
time employees in the Department to 
run it in their offhand moments. 

For instance, here are the present di- 
rectors—and I cast no reflection on 
them. Mr. True D. Morse, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who has to say 
grace over the whole operation of the 
Department. He also in his spare mo- 
ments has to supervise this $14% billion 
Corporation. 

If that Corporation had been run so 
well that it had gotten to where it came 
to your committee and asked to reduce 
its borrowing authority through the 
years, I might understand that; that 
would be all right. But the only juris- 
diction that I think my friends on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
have exercised in recent years is that 
they met every year or two and increased 
the borrowing authority of the Corpora- 
tion at the taxpayers’ expense. 

As the chairman said, the Agriculture 
Committee has directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to spend funds of the Cor- 
poration. He certainly has done so. 
Between that course and other compul- 
sory programs we have spent $26 billion 
and the Corporation, instead of having 
$2.5 billion worth of commodities on 
hand, as it had in 1952, now has $9 bil- 
lion worth; and it gets worse and worse, 
largely because every group gets its cut 
and farm income has dropped $3 billion 
in 7 years. 

I hope those committees who think 
we have tried to invade their jurisdic- 
tion, and we have not, will not think I 
am out of order when I say that I surely 
hope, if you are so jealous of jurisdic- 
tion, you will take action. We, the peo- 
ple of the Nation, could really stand a 
new farm bill which would restore farm 
income and prevent us from spending 
the $3 billion-odd in this bill. We 
point out the fact that it gets costlier 
and costlier and costlier and costlier, 
and our friends on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee seem to get wider and wider 
apart so far as bringing anything in the 
way of a sound farm bill before us. To- 
day is the first time I have seen any 
unanimity among our friends on the 
legislative committee in a long time. It 
is about the first time I have heard of 
where they agreed on anything, and that 
was to agree to knock out our efforts to 
save $166 million in the future. That is 
all right but if our efforts have served 
to unite this committee, I hope they will 
continue to be united tomorrow, tomor- 
row, and tomorrow, and perhaps then 
we will get some new farm legislation 
which is so badly needed by the farmer 
and by the Nation. I hope you will read 
our report. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
said the present board is occupied with 
other duties. He has not informed the 
committee how he can economize by 
picking people from the outside who are 
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not even part of the Department and 
know nothing about its operations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. With all due defer- 
ence, I think the gentleman would agree 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was organized as a corporation so it 
could have the right to buy and sell, so 
it could be run on a business basis. The 
officers are sworn to protect the assets 
of the Corporation, because they in real- 
ity are protecting the people of the coun- 
try. Let me list the regular duties of 
the Directors of the Corporation. 

DIRECTORS OF CCC 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

True D. Morse, Undersecretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
for Federal-States Relations—including 
research, extension, soil conservation, 
Farmer Cooperative Service, Forest 
Service, and ACP—56,000 people. 

Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Marketing—including market- 
ing research and service, Commodity 
Exchange Authority, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service—10,000 people. 

Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Agricultural Stabilization—in- 
cluding acreage controls, price supports, 
Sugar Act, conservation reserve, crop 
insurance, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—9,000 people. 

General Counsel—in charge of all 
legal activities for the entire Depart- 
ment. 

Oris V. Wells, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service—including 
marketing research, statistics, crop esti- 
mates, market regulation, market news 
service, school lunch program. 

Take Mr. Peterson. How he has time 
for anything I do not know. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. His judgment as 
a Director of the Corporation is better 
for these other things, because he de- 
cides what the prices shall be and what 
the warehouse costs shall be, and he is 
buying and selling these commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Corporation is 
buying and selling and storing and in- 
curring expenses and trying, I trust, to 
protect the assets of the Corporation. 
If you spend all your time dealing with 
forestry agents and county agents and 
ACP people I do not think it would par- 
ticularly equip you to run a $14.5 billion 
corporation; and I do not mean to reflect 
on Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to lose this 
fight, as we did the other. To me it 
means the Congress is not going to 
change the present law, nor the present 
course. Too many groups are getting a 
cut, so to speak, in this overproduction. 
To me it is tragic that we must have a 
boom and bust before we will face up to 
the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, members of our sub- 
committee will at least have the comfort 
of spelling out the facts in our report 
and of at least making an effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill, 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will vote no emphat- 
ically on this appropriation bill in pro- 
test against the backbreaking and 
senseless farm program which Congress 
seems blindly committed to perpetuate. 
Our congressional experts do not like 
what Secretary Benson and President 
Eisenhower send up here, but they do 
not seem to have any disposition to face 
facts themselves. Under a program of 
high price supports without any rela- 
tionship to the market price, the Con- 
gress—and no one else—has imposed 
this monstrous burden on the American 
people. If reports from the so-called 
farm belt in the Midwest are true, these 
congressional experts know their busi- 
ness in exploiting political issues. The 
rugged self-reliance of the big wheat 
farmers seems to have gone—smothered 
and stifled by the heavy hand of our 
Washington experts. 

It may be that these owners of farm 
factories will vote for no one who does 
not promise them a handout, but there 
is still some spirit left in our other 
farmers in this country. In the long 
run you will strangle not only the big 
wheat farmers, but our whole system of 
free agriculture if you continue down 
the desolate road of political expediency. 
If I did not cry out in pain and anger 
at such a prospect, I could not face the 
people back home. Let us stop making 
political hay and stand up to the farm 
issue with some courage and honesty. 
The people need solutions, not issues. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the debate today on 
the appropriation measure for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration there was a point 
of order sustained striking the provision 
entitled “Marketing Services.” In par- 
ticular this deals with the Federal Poul- 
try Inspection Act. I want the Members 
to know the great impact this will have 
on the poultry industry, especially on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. In my dis- 
trict this is considered a $200 million 
industry and a most important segment 
of our local economy. I wonder, there- 
fore, if the Members realize just how far 
reaching the elimination of this section 
proves and the seriousness of its conse- 
quences. 

As I understand this bill as now 
amended, we will continue with compul- 
sory Federal inspection of poultry, but 
the Department of Agriculture will no 
longer make a contribution toward the 
expense of this inspection service. At 
the same time, the Government con- 
tinues to defray the inspection costs for 
meats. This I consider to be discrimi- 
natory to our poultrymen and as long as 
I am in Congress I shall continue to pro- 
tect their interest. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
poultry industry today is so highly com- 
petitive that unless some substantial ap- 
propriation is made available for Fed- 
eral inspection of poultry, our plants 
may be financially jeopardized. When 
you place this additional expense on our 
poultrymen, which amounts to one-half 
cent or more per pound, it is just an 
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added burden that I fear our people 
cannot absorb. It was Congress who re- 
quired this mandatory inspection which 
began about a year ago and from all re- 
ports, it is working rather well and with- 
out too much criticism. I cannot justi- 
fy my position in voting for this agri- 
cultural appropriation bill without the 
Government defraying its share of the 
expense of the mandatory inspection 
service. I sincerely hope, therefore, 
that this committee will work with the 
committee of the other body and in turn 
restore sufficient funds so that the Poul- 
try Inspection Act may be continued 
without undue hardship to my people 
and the other poultry areas. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to as- 
sure the gentleman, and I am sure I 
am speaking the sentiments of other 
members of the committee as well, that 
we are interested in doing just what the 
gentleman and the Congressman from 
Delaware have recommended. We want 
these programs to continue in as eco- 
nomical and efficient a manner as pos- 
sible just as the gentleman does. We 
are going to work in every way possi- 
ble to see that we accomplish that pur- 
pose. The gentleman from Maryland 
has talked to me several times today 
about this. He is a dedicated Member 
of the Congress and looks out for the 
interest of his constituents, I think it 
is a real privilege for his constituents 
to have him here representing them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota. It is 
gratifying to hear that the committee 
will cooperate in the restoration of these 
funds. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman, my colleague from 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which 
is a part of the great Del-Mar-Va poul- 
try producing area. I agree with him 
that this is a most unfortunate action in 
the House today that these poultry in- 
spection funds have been stricken from 
the bill. I, too, hope that the commit- 
tee of conference or the other body itself 
in their wisdom will restore these funds 
so that not only the industry may bene- 
fit from poultry inspection, but that the 
consumers may have this protection, the 
same protection that all other agricul- 
ture products have today under this act. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
sume that in some quarters a vote against 
the 1961 Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration appropria- 
tion bill—H.R.12117—will be considered 
an act of legislative irresponsibility. 
Maybe so, but, for so long as the present 
politically inspired congressional dead- 
lock that prevents the passage of con- 
structive legislation in the price-support 
field continues, I shall feel constrained 
to vote against any and all agricultural 
appropriations bills. It seems to me that 
to do otherwise would be an act of greater 
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I have studied the committee report 
that accompanies H.R. 12117 with inter- 
est. It is indicative of a great deal of 
hard work on the part of the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations who 
have struggled with this problem which 
is, in my opinion, the most difficult do- 
mestic economic issue that we face. At 
the same time, it is also indicative of the 
partisan philosophical split that prevents 
this Congress, as it has past Congresses, 
from finding the courage and common 
sense to accept the inevitable and to seek 
a radically new approach. 

What is that approach? Mr. Chair- 
man, I confess I do not know the specifics 
of the way we should take, but I do know 
that it was a sorry day for the American 
farmer when this body embarked upon a 
course of seeking to find political solu- 
tions for the problems of agriculture. 
The program that Congress put together 
a generation ago in the dark days of the 
great depression, and that subsequent 
Congresses have been embroidering upon 
ever since, goes way beyond the proper 
role that government, as I see it, should 
play in assisting in the orderly market- 
ing of agricultural products by providing 
protection against inevitable seasonal 
changes in supply and demand, and in 
leading the way through research and 
development toward new markets and 
new marketplaces. It seeks instead to 
disregard self-restraint and to substitute 
the easy-seeming virtues of govern- 
mental guarantees. The results have 
been self-evident and all add up to such 
an overwhelming picture of disastrous 
failure that they can no longer be ob- 
scured by any amount of political buck- 
passing or finger pointing. 

It has been a well-meaning effort by 
men of good will but it has hurt the 
most the little family farmer it was in- 
tended to help, and at the same time has 
enabled other natural opportunists to 
make fortunes out of his misery. It has 
left that same family farmer foundering 
in a confusing sea of political decisions 
over which he has less and less control, 
and improperly marked him, in the eyes 
of the consumer and the taxpayer, as a 
economic parasite they must somehow 
get off their backs. 

By ignoring what would seem to be a 
basic precept that farm production can 
never be balanced with effective market 
demand by legislation so long as in- 
creased production is encouraged by 
guaranteed prices, that same program 
has produced for us virtual harvests of 
insanity that we can neither sell or give 
away and that cost us over a million and 
a half dollars a day, each and every day 
of the year including the extra day of 
this leap year, just to store. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report is 
replete with conclusions to the effect 
that, and I quote, “What we have been 
doing has not worked.” I could not 
agree more. It is also replete with 
urgent demands to the effect that, and 
again I quote, “something has to be 
done.” Once again, I could not agree 


more. 

However, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of what must be done, outside of 
the statement that this Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture ought to 
“get together” without delay. one can 
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search the report in vain without find- 
ing any specific suggestion for improv- 
ing the situation worthy of grasping for 
as a drowning man might grasp for 
straws. Thus, that same student of this 
report must turn to the Committee on 
Agriculture itself in an effort to find 
what is in the wind; whereupon, if he 
reads the signs accurately, the only leg- 
islative proposal of the many before 
that committee that seems to have a 
chance is something called by the high- 
sounding name of The Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. This sounds 
pretty good for the embattled farmer 
constituent. In fact, its sponsors call 
it an enlightened and new approach. 
That also sounds pretty good, but every 
study of this bill seems to indicate only 
that it is a dusted-off repackage of what 
used to be called the Brannan plan, 
which would bring the three-fifths part 
of American agriculture presently free 
of governmental controls under strict 
Federal regimentation, and go a little 
further toward making virtual serfs of 
all our farmer constituents. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am positive that my farmers 
want no part of any such additional 
help. They want, instead, each a 
chance to stand on his own two feet 
again, without being dependent on Gov- 
ernment or anybody else, striking out 
vigorously in organized ways to seek 
solutions for their own problems. They 
realize this might hurt for a while, be- 
cause they are now well aware that 
someone always gets hurt during the 
course of an economic revolution such 
as American agriculture is now under- 
going, but they think that the long- 
range benefits for them, as well as for 
America itself, will make that courage 
on their part well worth the cost and 
pain. If they can exhibit that sort of 
faith in the free enterprise system, I 
want to stand with them. 

Mr. Chairman, does it make sense for 
the Congress to continue to prescribe 
massive doses of the same sort of 
medicine, namely, governmental tinker- 
ing with the operation of the natural 
laws of supply and demand, when it 
should already be evident to everyone 
here that such a prescription is only 
making our patient’s condition more 
critical? I think not, and it is for that 
reason that I have introduced in this 
Congress a bill which would terminate 
the price-support program. My bill is 
known as H.R. 9781, and though I rea- 
lize it would not go anywhere, it is 
there, along with several others like it, 
for anyone to hang their hat on who 
may care to do so. I also realize that 
Uncle Sam cannot and should not let go 
of both of the farmer’s hands at once, 
as my bill would purport to do, and that, 
instead, there would have to be care- 
fully worked out specific governmental 
aids to help him through the period of 
adjustment that would necessarily fol- 
low any gradval withdrawal. But, these 
things can and should be worked out, 
if we but have the wisdom and the de- 
sire to do now what we will inevitably 
have to do some day in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Let me make clear that there are 
many provisions and programs in this 
appropriation bill that I fully support, 
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including, I am happy to note, a partial 
funding of the much-needed National 
Soil and Water Research Center sched- 
uled for construction at my alma mater, 
Cornell University, at Ithaca, N.Y. 
However, feeling as strongly as I do 
about the utter foolishness of continuing 
the present price-support program 
merely because we are unwilling to ac- 
cept the handwriting on the wall with 
respect thereto that clearly says, ‘‘Fail- 
ure, failure, failure,’ I must cast my vote 
against the whole measure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I notice in the committee report 
that $19 million is recommended for 
further work toward eradicating brucel- 
losis during the 1961 fiscal year. 

I certainly agree that the eradication 
of brucellosis in cattle is a worthwhile 
and highly desirable objective. It is a 
program of concern to both the State 
and Federal Governments. Over $3.5 
million in State and Federal money has 
been spent in my own State of Florida 
since 1954 in an attempt to eradicate 
brucellosis on roughly a matching basis. 
As of June 30, 1960, it is estimated that 
29 out of 67 Florida counties will have 
been certified modified-free from bru- 
cellosis. This means simply that in 
those counties which are so certified, in- 
fection has been reduced to the point 
where not more than 1 percent of the 
cattle and not more than 5 percent of 
the herds show evidence of the disease. 

The complete cooperative brucellosis 
eradication program carried on under 
the auspices of the Animal Disease Erad- 
ication Division of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture consists of two parts. 
The first part of the overall program 
involves calfhood vaccination and the 
other part involves testing of all herds 
and cattle on an area basis and elimina- 
tion of infected animals. Federal funds 
are available only to those States, the 
counties of which are willing to accept 
the whole eradication program, that is, 
both calfhood vaccination and test and 
slaughter. 

The counties in Florida which have 
accepted the complete program are lo- 
cated mostly in the north and north- 
western part of the State where the 
herds are generally smaller and the con- 
ditions different in contrast to those 
which prevail in the vast range lands of 
central and southern Florida. 

Because of this unique situation in 
some areas of central and south Florida, 
the Florida Cattlemen’s Association has 
endorsed the calfhood vaccination ap- 
proach to combating the disease. In a 
series of resolutions dating back to May 
1958 this group has advocated a sus- 
pension of the test and slaughter phase 
of the program and has asked the Flor- 
ida Livestock Board to initiate a pro- 
gram of compulsory calfhood vaccina- 
tion. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to include in the body of my re- 
marks portions of three resolutions 
adopted by the Florida Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. The first of these, dated May 
1958, reads: 

Whereas the range cattlemen in many 
areas of Florida are not yet ready for 4 
compulsory test and slaughter eradication 
program for brucellosis; and 
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Whereas, in any event, this program has 
not been proved to be 100 percent effective 
in other areas: Be it 

Resolved, That the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association hereby requests the Livestock 
Board to concentrate its efforts in this field 
on an extensive calfhood vaccination pro- 
gram in lieu of its present county-by- 
county modified brucellosis-free program. 


The second of these resolutions, 
adopted in May of 1959, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Be it resolved, That the brucellosis com- 
mittee of the Florida Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion recommend to the Florida Livestock 
Board that the further extension of the 
test and slaughter program be temporarily 
suspended and that we request the cattle 
industry of Florida to endeavor to have 
passed a law permitting the Florida Live- 
stock Board to inaugurate a compulsory 
calfhood vaccination program. 


The third resolution, adopted in Oc- 
tober of 1959, reads: 


Whereas the brucellosis regulations of the 
several States relative to the entry of 
breeding animals from other States are 
quite varied; and 

Whereas the Council of Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association Presidents has agreed to 
seek approval from the livestock sanitary 
authorities of each southern State for a 
uniform regulation allowing calfhood vac- 
cinates to move into each State without 
further tests, regardless of age and the 
brucellosis-free status of the county of 
origin: Be it 

Resolved, That the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association, meeting in Silver Springs, Fla., 
on October 29, 1959, hereby endorses this 
effort and asks the Florida Livestock Board 
to take whatever steps are necessary to put 
into effect this simplified imports require- 
ment for breeding animals entering Florida. 


Also, I would like to quote a portion 
of a letter I received from Mr. J. O. 
Pearce, Jr., president of the Florida Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. It reads, in part: 

We have studied very thoroughly the effects 
and results of the brucellosis program on the 
cattle industry of our State and found that 
calfhood vaccination is the best way to con- 
trol brucellosis in Florida. Therefore, these 
resolutions have been adopted. 

Immediately after the adoption of the 
resolution in May of 1959, the USDA with- 
drew all money from the program except 
where the full test and slaughter program 
was in effect. We had spent years trying to 
get cattlemen in central and southern Florida 
on the calfhood vaccination program. Then 
suddenly it was withdrawn, leaving the cat- 
tlemen in the central and southern part of 
the State with no program at all. Any cat- 
tleman that vaccinated calves had to hire a 
veterinarian to do the work for him. 

During the past year, of the calfhood vac- 
cinates tested in Florida, less than 2 percent 
were reactors. We feel that any time you 
get over 98 percent protection by immuniza- 
tion you are on the road to eradication of 
that disease. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit the position 
of the Florida Cattlemen’s Association in 
the record to show that an honest dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the best 
way to eradicate brucellosis—at least, in 
& large portion of the State of Florida. 
The record will indicate a sincere desire 
on the part of our State officials and our 
cattlemen to rid Florida cattle of this 
disease. The Department of Agriculture 
is insistent on State acceptance of a com- 
plete program before Federal funds are 
forthcoming. I would simply like to 
point out that a program which is adapt- 
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able in one part of the country may not 
meet the needs of another section. I 
would ask that the Department reex- 
amine the brucellosis program in Plorida 
in an effort to arrive at a solution which 
will best meet the needs of our Florida 
cattlemen. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, at his 
press conference on February 10, 1960, 
President Eisenhower was asked about 
the school support bill passed by the 
other body. His reply included these 
words: 

I do not believe the Federal Government 
ought to be in the business of paying a local 
official. 


During debate on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, I pointed out 
that the measure under consideration 
provided money to help pay the salaries 
of at least 95,653 local officials. During 
debate on the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Labor Department, I 
noted that Federal money would help 
pay the salaries of at least 562,000 State 
and local officials, including some 316,- 
666 public elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers. The total of the State 
and local officials paid at least in part 
with Federal funds provided by those 
two bills is minimum of 657,653. 

Under the bill before us today, Fed- 
eral money would help pay the salaries 
of at least 71,665 State and local officials. 
They include 15,000 extension service 
employees, extension agents and exten- 
sion service workers and 5,500 exten- 
sion service clerical employees, in all 50 
States; 9,165 members of State ASC 
committees and program staffs, and 22,- 
000 ASC clerical employees, also in all 
50 States; plus some 20,000 State ex- 
periment workers in those States which 
have land-grant colleges. 

These three bills include a total of at 
least 729,308 State and local employees 
paid at least in part with Federal funds. 

As I have said before, I favor the use 
of Federal tax funds for paying these 
local officials, including schoolteachers. 
Before action on this bill in the other 
body, I hope someone will ask the Presi- 
dent to make his position clear. Does 
he want these local officials, including 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, to 
continue to be paid in part with Federal 
funds, or does he want Federal support 
withdrawn from these programs? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kiupay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12117) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
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the amendments be agreed to, and that 
the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the so-called 
Cooley amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put the remaining 
amendments en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, beginning on line 6, strike out 
“Provided further, That no part of these 
funds may be used to formulate or admin- 
ister a program which provides for reclassing 
of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton 
after time of sale to private individuals or 
organizations:”’. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TaBER moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


By unanimous consent the previous 
question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 





FLIGHT SAPETY FOUNDATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Flight Safety Foundation, whose opin- 
ions, I believe, carry considerable weight 
in the field of aeronautical research and 
survey, has stated that “the most critical 
problem in aviation today is the main- 
tenance of separation between aircraft.” 
For some time I have been forced to the 
same conclusion by the revolutionary 
changes that have come about in avia- 
tion, particularly the unparalleled con- 
gestion on our airways and the introduc- 
tion of aircraft of fantastic speeds. 
These changes have placed an enormous 
responsibility upon our country’s air 
traffic control service. 

In a message to the national meeting 
of the Air Traffic Control Association, 
held in Oklahoma City, Okla., on Oc- 
tober 9 of last year, I said: 

The modernization and strengthening of 
this service, therefore, in order that it may 
be able to grapple successfully with the 
highly complex problems of this jet age, 
has become the primary aviation problem of 
our time. Since this problem affects the 
vital interests of our commerce, our national 
defense and the lives of the millions of men, 
women and children who travel by air, its 
sound solution should be the concern of all 
our citizens. 

The air traffic control problem, as I see it, 
calls for modern control facilities, equipment 
and methods of control, all of which are es- 
sential to its sound solution. But the heart 
of the problem is the human element—the 
controller himself, the man on whose traffic 
separation decisions the lives of so many 
people are dependent. I was delighted to 
learn recently that the Air Traffic Control 
Association not only recognizes the need for 
a modernized control system, but also pro- 
poses that these dedicated men of the con- 
trol towers and centers shall be given a 
sound, professional status with adequate 
compensation, retirement and other appro- 
priate protections. 

You of the Air Traffic Control Association 
have my best wishes for the success of your 
worthy and enlightened efforts to safeguard 
the air traffic problem, for that is of primary 
importance. 


Now 2 years ago the Congress recog- 
nized the seriousness of this personnel 
problem by writing into the new Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 section 302(g). 
That section directed the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency to make 
a study of this personnel problem, giving 
due consideration to the need for special 
qualifications and training, special pro- 
visions as to pay, retirement, and hours 
of service, and special provisions to in- 
sure the availability and responsiveness 
of the air traffic control personnel in 
fulfilling national defense requirements. 
The Administrator was directed to report 
the results of the study, with his recom- 
mendations, to Congress on or before 
January 1, 1960. The Administrator 
completed his study substantially in due 
time, but the report has not yet reached 
the Congress because it has been under 
study by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The report of the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, which was submitted 
by its chairman, the able Senator from 
Oklahoma, Senator MoNRONEY, empha- 
sized the urgency of the problem with 
which section 302(g) is concerned. The 
report stated: 

Aside from the question of unified service 
and provisions for war emergencies, a study 
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is urgently required of special personnel 
problems affecting the present CAA air-traffic 
control operators. It is therefore the inten- 
tion of your committee that the personnel 
study called for in section 302(g) include 
early consideration of ways and means for 
strengthening the present air traffic control 
service through special pay, retirement, and 
other incentive measures. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
note of urgency which runs through the 
Senate report—Report No. 1811—reflects 
the importance of this problem to the 50 
million airline passengers and the many 
additional people using private, execu- 
tive, and other-than-airline planes, who 
annually travel our airways. The dedi- 
cated men of air traffic control have 
maintained up to this time an amazingly 
high record of safety against midair 
collisions, despite the handicaps under 
which they have had to work; but the 
ravages of time and, more important still, 
the devastating effects of the stress and 
strain of their nerve-wracking task, are 
building up conditions that are certain 
to jeopardize safety unless corrective 
measures are taken. 

The question of a realistic retirement 
policy, such as Congress provided a num- 
ber of years ago for the men of the FBI, 
and the question of limitation of the 
hours of work which Congress provided 
in principle for the airline pilots 22 years 
ago, are perhaps the two most important 
issues involved and presumably dealt 
with in the Administrator’s report which 
we have not yet received. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
the House because I believe it possesses 
urgency and importance to the members 
of the air-traveling public. I believe that 
we should act to avert possible future 
tragedies rather than wait for air disas- 
ters to provide a motive for action. I 
hope and urge, therefore, that the execu- 
tive branch make available to the Con- 
gress the results of its study at the 
earliest possible moment. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
25th anniversary of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. The past 25 
years have witnessed the building of 
electrical transmission lines throughout 
the country that have had the effect of 
completely revitalizing the rural areas 
of our Nation. Obviously, the greatest 
impact of the program occurred during 
the first few years after its authoriza- 
tion, but the services of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration continue to 
expand. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of the growth of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration is the tremendous 
amount of work that has been donated 
by nonpaid but interested farmer-mem- 
bers throughout the United States, es- 
pecially in the early days of this 
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organization when there was consider- 
able reluctance and apprehension on the 
part of some farmers to commit them- 
selves to an added expense during a 
period of depressed prices that prevailed 
from 1932 until the advent of World War 
II. It was largely through the cour- 
age and conviction of these dedicated 
farmer-members that the practicability 
of distributing electricity through the 
rural areas was established. 

After its acceptance and the reasona- 
ble cost had been established, its growth 
and expansion was very rapid. This 
growth and expansion was interrupted 
only by World War II. 

I think it is especially appropriate 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to the fact that one of the 
most outstanding administrators of the 
Rural Electrification Administration is 
a Member of the House today from the 
great State of Minnesota, the Honora- 
ble ANCHER NELSEN. It was during his 
administration that most of the policy 
questions revolving around REA were 
resolved to the near satisfaction of all 
interested parties, both Government and 
nongovernment. There has been notice- 
ably less conflict around this Agency 
since Mr. NELSEN’s tenure as its Admin- 
istrator. 

In my State of Kansas a good friend 
of mine, Mr. Fred Yarrow, was a pioneer 
in the development of rural electric 
co-ops and I am glad that he is in 
Washington at this time to attend this 
anniversary. 

It is of further interest to note the 
fine record made by the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and the REA’s 
telephone program last year. 

During 1959, REA’s electric borrow- 
ers connected 132,000 unserved rural 
establshments. Three-fourths of these 
were nonfarm consumers. At the same 
time, the average use of electricity con- 
tinued to rise, and REA borrowers sold 
nearly 14 percent more electric power in 
fiscal 1959 than they did in 1958. 

During the year, 250 electric loans 
were approved amounting to $177,292,- 
100, bringing total loans since 1935 to 
more than $3.94 billion. Principal and 
interest payments to the Government 
rose to more than $1.1 billion, and over 
$146 million of this sum represented 
payments made in advance of due 
dates. Only two borrowers were delin- 
quent in payments more than 30 days 
as of June 30, 1959. Net worth of bor- 
rowers amounted to 16.6 percent of 
their total assets at the end of calen- 
dar 1958. 

REA telephone loans in 1959 set a new 
record of $99 million. A total of 223 
loans were approved, including loans to 
54 new borrowers. They brought the 
total number of telephone companies 
and cooperatives participating in the 
program to 665. 

Loans since start of the telephone 
program in 1949 rose to $575 million 
by the end of 1959. When construc- 
tion is completed, this money will pro- 
vide modern telephone service for 1.2 
million subscribers. More than 180,000 
new subscribers were connected during 
1959. 

Telephone borrowers made payments 
to REA of more than $8.8 million dur- 
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ing 1959. At year-end, 95 borrowers 
had a balance with REA of nearly $1.6 
million in advance payments, and the 
number of borrowers delinquent more 
than 30 days in their payments had 
been reduced to 13. 





AWARD OF KOLLIGIAN TROPHY TO 
1ST LT. RONALD L. WARNER 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matier. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 11th of this month, 
today, lst Lt. Ronald L. Warner was 
awarded the U.S. Air Force’s Koren Kol- 
ligian, Jr., Trophy by Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, Air Force Vice Chief of Staff. 

It is a source of great pride to me that 
the Kolligian family lives in my congres- 
sional district. This is the third award 
of that trophy I have been privileged to 
witness. I am so grateful to the young 
Kolligian pilot who gave his life for us 
and to his family for their appreciation 
of the heroism of other pilots. 

Lieutenant Warner lives in the district 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL]. Mr. GOopDELL also attended 
the award and I know he feels great 
pride in his constituent. 

I set forth at this point the Air Force 
release from the Pentagon relating to 
this award: 

Am Force AWARDS KOLLIGIAN TROPHY TO 
TRANSPORT PILOT 

The third annual award of the US. Air 
Force’s Koren Kolligian, Jr., Trophy was 
made this morning to Ist Lt. Ronald L. 
Warner by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff, in ceremonies held at the 
Pentagon. 

The trophy, presented each year to the air- 
crewman who most successfully copes with 
an emergency situation in flight, was award- 
ed to Lieutenant Warner for exercising un- 
usual courage, airmanship, and judgment in 
landing a crippled C-119 during an over- 
water flight between Okinawa and Guam on 
September 4, 1959. 

Lieutenant Warner, 25, of Cattaraugus, 
N.Y. was piloting the cargo-type aircraft 
with 27 passengers aboard when a malfunc- 
tion occurred in the right propeller, causing 
the aircraft to lose altitude rapidly. The 
plane was midway between Okinawa and 
Guam, with insufficient fuel to reach a suit- 
able landing area. With the aircraft operat- 
jag at reduced speed due to the defective 
propeller, Lieutenant Warner managed to 
get it under control and maintain a flyable 
altitude. 

Knowing he could not reach Guam, Oki- 
nawa, or Iwo Jima, Lieutenant Warner made 
radio contact with two escort aircraft, then 
jettisoned five 6-man life rafts and asso- 
ciated survival equipment and eventually 
landed the plane and passengers at Iwo Jima 
Successfully with practically no fuel left in 
the tanks. 

In citing Lieutenant Warner for this op- 
eration, the Air Force said “his courage and 
determination together with his superior 
knowledge, skill, and professional airman- 
ship enabled him to cope successfully with an 
in-flight emergency situation and undoubt- 
edly resulted in the saving of many lives, as 
well as preserving his aircraft.” 
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Lieutenant Warner is assigned to the 
6313th Air Base Wing of the 313th Air Divi- 
sion, Pacific Air Forces, Okinawa. He at- 
tended Alfred Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute before entering the Air Force as a 
flying cadet in 1954. He is married and has 
one child, a baby boy a few days old, named 
Ronald L. Warner, Jr. 

The Koren Kolligian, Jr., Trophy was do- 
nated to the Air Force by the Koren Kol- 
ligian family of Winchester, Mass., in the 
name and memory of ist Lt. Koren Kolligian, 
Jr., USAF, who was declared missing in a T-33 
jet aircraft off the Farallon Islands near San 
Francisco in 1955. He was assigned to Mc- 
Clellan, AFB, Calif., at the time. The 
Kolligian, Sr., family attended today’s cere- 
mony. 





MRS. ANNE MORGAN 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 1607) for the relief 
of Mrs. Anne Morgan, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “Act” and insert 
“Act: Provided, however, That the passage 
of this Act shall not be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States Government”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks following mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
ago today was a great day in America. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ordered 
the lights turned on in rural America. 

It was on May 11, 1935, that the Presi- 
dent placed his signature upon an Exec- 
utive order creating the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. This was an 
historic day. It was a great and good 
day not only for farmers but for all 
Americans, 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
gave REA permanent status. 

I remind the House that it was our 
great Speaker, Sam Raysurn, of Texas, 
then chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, who led 
the fight in the House for this legisla- 
tion. I am proud to have been at his 
side in this battle. The drive for REA 
in the Senate was sparked by that great 
Senator from Nebraske, George W. 
Norris. 
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Thus, in 1936, the Congress joined 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in directing that 
the modern miracles of electricity should 
be taken down the country roads and 
the lanes to the then remote rural homes 
of our country. 

Those were the dark days of the Great 
Depression when, in our urgent necessi- 
ties, the Nation was awakening to a new 
concept of its responsibility for the well- 
being, and the dignity, of all its citizens; 
and our Government boldly ai.d coura- 
geously accepted the challenges of the 
times. It was in such times, along with 
other measures relating to the God- 
given rights and aspirations of all the 
people, that REA was born. 

We have come a long way in this quar- 
ter of a century. 

Many of you here can remember the 
day when we never saw an electric light 
except when we slicked up and went to a 
city. I can clearly recall the cleaning 
of the shades and the trimming of the 
wicks of the kerosene lamps in the days 
of my childhood, and well do I remem- 
ber what a blessing it was when the 
lights were turned on at our house. 

We can recall the rugged way of farm 
life, especially for the farm wife, when 
rural homes possessed none of the con- 
veniences and comforts that electricity 
already had bestowed cn homes in the 
cities. These were the days when our 
rural people aged ahead of their years, 
when farmers were set apart, because 
they were so poor; and other people 
pitied—or did not envy—them. Farm- 
ing was deemed to be a hard way of life, 
filled with drudgery. 

Some of you here were youngsters back 
on the farm in the 1930’s. 

Do you recall how young people want- 
ed to get away from the country—how 
they longed for the lights and comforts 
of the glittering cities? They wanted a 
way of life and opportunities that the 
farm then did not seem to offer. 

A quarter of a century ago America 
had entered the electrical age, and our 
farm people had been left behind. 

Our free enterprise system has made 
America the greatest of all nations. We 
all know that this system will deliver 
to any man’s door most any material 
thing that he is able and willing to pay 
for. The farmer was left behind when 
the Nation entered the electrical age be- 
cause he was so poor. He simply did 
not have the money to bring to his home 
the conveniences and comforts enjoyed 
in the cities. 

But in the 1930’s the Nation installed 
in Washington a President and a Con- 
gress capable of meeting the challenge. 

We established the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to take the power 
line to the farmer’s home. 

We established a farm program which 
improved farm prices and incomes and 
enabled the farm family to enjoy the 
conveniences and comforts and the se- 
curity of homes in the cities. 

In this quarter of a century a miracle 
has been wrought, indeed. 

In 1935, when REA was born, only one 
or two or three farms in a hundred, in 
some States, enjoyed the blessings of 
electricity. For the Nation as a whole 
only 1 farmstead in 10 was electrified. 
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Today there is hardly a farm in Amer- 
ica without electricity, except in the re- 
motest and most isolated areas. Some 
97 percent of all farms have electricity. 

Moreover, we have given the REA the 
job of taking telephone service to rural 
America and hundreds of thousands of 
farm homes now enjoy this convenience. 

Looking back, Mr. Speaker, we must 
wonder how it was that any man could 
have stood then against such a program 
which not only has blessed our farm 
people but also has been a boon to our 
workers in the cities, for our farmers 
now provide a multi-billion-dollar mar- 
ket for the appliances, the devices, and 
the gadgets produced in the cities. But 
you will recall the battle here on this 
floor, as selfish influences were brought 
to bear, and some ruthless people sought 
to tie a tag of “socialism” on every for- 
ward-looking piece of legislation. 

In this connection I would remind the 
House that it never was the intention of 
the sponsors of REA that it should re- 
place established private power services, 
or duplicate such services. REA was 
brought into being to take powerlines 
down the country roads and lanes where 
private power, back in those days, did 
not venture such expansion. In my own 
State of North Carolina private power 
has also accomplished miracles in serv- 
ice to the people. 

I am proud that now, 25 years since 
President Roosevelt signed the REA 
Executive order, the whole Nation—ex- 
cept, of course, for a few incorrigible dis- 
sidents—looks upon the REA as a boon 
and blessing within the framework of 
free enterprise—as American as fried 
chicken or apple pie. The accomplish- 
ments of REA have exceeded even our 
most hopeful expectations of a quarter 
of acentury ago. 

But, Mr. Speaker, on this occasion of 
celebration we are compelled to inject an 
ominous and foreboding note. 

Agriculture, recently so hopeful of eco- 
nomic equality with the people in other 
pursuits, has been plunged into another 
crisis. The farm price support and pro- 
duction adjustment program, based upon 
the parity principle, has been virtually 
destroyed, and the Nation’s agriculture 
again is in desperate straits. 

For 11 consecutive years prior to 1953, 
during which major crops were sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, the aver- 
age prices for all farm output in the 
marketplaces were at 100 percent of 
parity or better, and farm program costs 
were negligible. This, indeed, was the 
golden era of agriculture—the most 
prosperous years for farmers in all our 
history. 

Then, for reasons still unclear and un- 
explained, there was an abrupt change 
in the executive department’s attitude 
toward farm policy and programs. We 
were shifted from a system of firm price 
supports to flexible or lower supports 
and freedom was urged for farmers to 
produce to the limit, irrespective of the 
piling of surplus upon surplus at great 
cost to the Government. 

The tragic consequences are felt in 
virtually every farm home in America. 

During the last 7 years the net income 
of all of agriculture has been $20 billion 
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less than in the 7 previous years, in a 
time when income and prices in other 
areas of the economy have advanced 
spectacularly. 

Parmers’ net income in 1959 was at 
the lowest level, in relation to volume of 
their sales, of any year since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began keeping rec- 
ords in 1910. 

Average farm prices in December 1959 
reached their lowest, in terms of parity 
with other prices, for any December 
Since 1933. 

Per capita annual income of people 
living on farms in 1959—including sub- 
Sidies and also their earnings from off- 
farm work—was less than one-half that 
of nonfarm people. The per capita in- 
come of farm people totaled $960, com- 
pared to $2,202 for nonfarm people. 

In 1959 American consumers bought 
16 percent more farm-produced food 
than in 1952, yet our farmers received 
$100 million less for that larger volume 
than for the most limited volume in 1952; 
and, in contrast, consumers paid food 
processors and marketing middlemen 
$10 billion more in 1959 than in 1952 
for hauling, processing, and handling 
the food between the farm gate and the 
retail counter. 

I have no intention of injecting on 
this occasion any controversy over spe- 
cific farm program proposals, but I do 
feel it is appropriate, and that it is in- 
cumbent upon me as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, to di- 
rect the attention of the House and the 
Nation to the conditions of penury 
now settling again upon our farm people. 
It is my painful duty to admonish that 
the hopes of bringing agriculture into 
a parity position, in cur economy and 
in our democratic society, are being 
shattered. 

Mr. Speaker, the circumstances of our 
farm people are such that action is im- 
perative. The day demands vision and 
dedication. These are the qualities 
that, in the mid-1930’s, guided our Gov- 
ernment to measure up to its responsi- 
bilities to the people who produce our 
food and fiber and who have made us 
the best-fed Nation on this earth. 

I commend to this House, Mr. Speaker, 
the example you have set for us, where 
the well-being of the families on these 
broad lands of ours is concerned. We 
celebrate today the great achievements 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. In so doing, we salute you, and we 
pay tribute to Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
to such other great men as George W. 
Norris. 

It is the prayer of the farm people of 
America, and of all who are devoted to 
their well-being, that our Government— 
guided by the same vision and dedication 
that brought light to the dark nights 
of our great American countryside a 
quarter of a century ago—may now pro- 
ceed to reestablish the proposition and 
the principle that our farm people have 
a right and ought to share in the re- 
wards and all the blessings of this free- 
enterprise capitalistic system, on a par- 
ity and in equal measure with all Amer- 
icans. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate and commend you and all 
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of those who have worked with you in 
bringing this great program to the farm 
people of America, turning on the lights 
in the rural areas of our great Nation. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to join my colleagues in the 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the rural electrification program. I 
know of no other program authorized 
by Congress that has brought more 
happiness and comfort to rural America. 
I take this opportunity to congratulate 
all of those who conceived this program, 
and those who have developed the REA 
movement over the years. They have 
the eternal gratitude of millions of our 
citizens living on farms and ranches in 
this country, who are now enjoying the 
advantages of electricity in their homes 
and on their farms as a result of this 
legislation. 

The State of Colorado takes unusual 
pride in this silver anniversary celebra- 
tion because of the fact that the present 
Administrator, Mr. David A. Hamil, is a 
Colorado man. Mr. Hamil has had an 
outstanding record of public service, as 
well as being a successful farmer and 
stockman. Mr. Hamil served for many 
years in the Colorado State Legislature 
and was honored by being elected 
Speaker of the House. He has made a 
splendid record as REA Administrator, 
and enjoys the confidence of all groups, 
many of whom have passed resolutions 
expressing confidence in his administra- 
tion. Weare very proud over the record 
being made by Mr. Hamil, and I want to 
wish him continued success in all of his 
plans for future REA development in 
this country. 

Since coming to Congress I have given 
the REA program my full support. I 
have been very pleased to see this pro- 
gram expand and develop, not alone in 
Colorado, but in the entire Nation, where 
4,736,000 rural consumers now enjoy 
electric service. 

I am proud to have three REA co- 
operatives in my district. These co- 
operatives have been well managed and 
have been very successful, although 
facing many problems over the years. 
I want to commend their directors and 
managers, both past and present, for 
their outstanding achievements. 

I wish to mention Mr. James N. Myers, 
who is manager of the Southeast Colo- 
rado Power Association with head- 
quarters at La Junta; Mr. Edward E. 
Gaither, manager of the San Isabel 
Electric Association with offices at 
Pueblo; and Mr. Ray W. Villyard, man- 
ager of the San Luis Valley Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc. at Monte Vista. 
All three are recognized as outstanding 
REA leaders in Colorado. 

In addition to these three coopera- 
tives, two others also serve patrons in 
my district, although their head- 
quarters are located outside of the third 
district. I refer to the Mountain View 
Electric Association, Inc., of which Mr. 
Ralph E. McMillan of Limon is man- 
ager; and to the Sangre de Cristo Elec- 
tric Association, Inc., of which Mr. Nor- 
man S. Knudsen of Salida is manager. 
All of these co-ops are doing a fine job 
in making electric service available to 
their customers. 
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I have also been happy to support the 
REA telephone program. These tele- 
phone loans have been made to REA co- 
operatives in Colorado, and some of these 
lines are located in my district. I 
understand that as of January 1, 1960, 
REA had loaned $5,378,000 to eight bor- 
rowers in the State of Colorado, four of 
which are commercial companies and 
four are cooperatives. I am sure that 
the telephone program will continue to 
grow and expand over the years, and 
will make telephone service available to 
thousands of farmers and stockmen who 
would otherwise be unable to enjoy this 
convenience. 

I feel very proud over the record made 
by REA cooperatives in Colorado; 89.7 
percent of Colorado farmers are now re- 
ceiving electric service, either through 
REA cooperatives or private utilities. 
Colorado’s 25 rural electric co-ops have 
built more than 31,500 miles of electric 
powerlines at an average cost of $2,000 
per mile to bring modern electric con- 
venience to over 70,000 rural homes, 
ranches, and farms, as well as business 
concerns and other installations. 

At the beginning of this year the 
Rural Electrification Administrator had 
approved a total of $121,167,157 in loans 
to 25 electric cooperatives in the State of 
Colorado. These loans were authorized 
in order to enable these borrowers to 
construct some 34,495 miles of line and 
other electric facilities which will pro- 
vide electric service for approximately 
87,000 consumers. 

These REA cooperatives have repaid 
more than $12 million on the principal of 
their loans, in addition to over $8 million 
in interest, and are now almost $5 mil- 
lion ahead of schedule in interest pay- 
ments. At the first of the year there 
was no REA cooperative in Colorado 
which was overdue in its loan payments. 
I think this is an outstanding record, 
and all of those who have participated 
in the management of these coopera- 
tives deserve great credit for what they 
have accomplished. 

I wish to state that we have always 
had very harmonious and pleasant rela- 
tions between the REA cooperatives and 
the private utilities in my district. Up 
until a few years ago all of the power 
distributed by the cooperatives was pur- 
chased from these private companies. 
In recent years public power from the 
Colorado Big Thompson and other Fed- 
eral projects has been made available 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Southeast Colorado Power Asso- 
ciation, the San Isabel Electric Associ- 
ation, and the Sangre de Cristo Electric 
Association organized the Arkansas Val- 
ley G. & T., Inc. for the construction of a 
powerplant at Canon City, which is op- 
erated by the Southern Colorado Power 
Co., a private utility. This enables these 
three cooperatives to obtain power at a 
cheaper rate and has been a very satis- 
factory arrangment for everyone con- 
cerned. This plant has been a great suc- 
cess, and the construction of a second 
Plant is under consideration at this time. 

Colorado’s rural electrics have a vital 
interest in the social and economic 
growth in the communities they serve. 
Rural electric lines reach Colorado’s iso- 
lated mountains and plains, providing 
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convenience as well as employment op- 
portunities to Colorado’s rural families. 
These associations are making a most 
important contribution to the economy 
of their respective areas. 

I am confident the REA movement 
will continue to grow and prosper in the 
years ahead. I have greatly enjoyed my 
association and work with all of those 
connected with the REA program. I 
hope the time will come when every farm 
in America will be able to obtain electric 
service. I believe that this goal will 
eventually be reached. It is a distinct 
privilege and pleasure to extend these 
good wishes to REA on its 25th birthday. 
I want to wish everyone connected with 
the REA program success in their plans 
for the future and I pledge to them my 
continued cooperation and support. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my distinguished col- 
leagues in praising rural electrification, 
one of the most democratic programs 
which this great Nation has had the 
good fortune to develop. 

I personally was born and raised in 
an urban community but many of my 
friends in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia knew the darkness and 
drudgery that existed before the birth 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Many of the families I know still 
can remember waiting for the lights to 
come on and the lighting of the country- 
side remains indelibly stamped on the 
memories of many rural families. 

Electric energy is the lifeblood of a 
rural community and rural electrifica- 
tion has made this lifeblood flow abun- 
dantly. Its contributions to the eco- 
nomic progress of the Nation cannot be 
overemphasized. Many of these con- 
tributions are self-evident—farm effi- 
ciency has been substantially improved 
and rural education, health and recrea- 
tional facilities have been expanded and 
the farm family has more leisure time to 
enjoy the fruits of its labors. 

Electric power takes the place of in- 
creasingly scarce farm labor. There is 
a two-way benefit in increased electrical 
mechanization of the farm. On one 
side, managing the farm has become 
less laborious. On the other, young men 
and women have been freed to leave 
the farm if their personal inclinations 
lie in some other direction. The rich 
supply of manpower that was once tied 
to menial farm tasks has now been freed 
into the broader market of engineers, 
scientists, factory workers and teachers. 

I would like to join REA cooperatives 
in Virginia and across the Nation in 
celebrating their 25th anniversary. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great achievements 
of the Democratic administration has 
been the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. Today is the silver anniversary 
of the REA. Just 25 years ago today, 
May 11, 1935, President Roosevelt, by 
executive order, established a temporary 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
This order was designed to carry out an 
authorization of the Congress contained 
in the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935, permitting $100 million of 
the emergency relief funds contained in 
the act to be used for rural electrifica- 
tion purposes. The skeptics thought it 
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was just one of those temporary things 
which would disappear in a short time. 
However, in 1936, legislation which was 
introduced in the House by you, Mr. 
Speaker, and in the Senate by the late 
Senator George Norris of Nebraska was 
passed providing for the setting up of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
as a permanent agency of the Federal 
Government and authorizing a 10-year 
rural electrification loan program. This 
legislation became known as the REA 
Act of May 20, 1936. 

As I look around me today, I am very 
proud of my privilege to serve with those 
Members of this body who, along with 
our Speaker, played a part in the crea- 
tion of this agency which has meant so 
much to millions of rural people. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE] 
was a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee which fa- 
vorably reported this bill to the House. 
Some of the other Members of that his- 
tory-making 74th Congress with whom 
it is my privilege to serve in this, the 
86th Congress, are former Speaker of 
the House JoE MarTIN, our majority and 
minority leaders, Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. HAtieck, of In- 
diana; Mr. Cootey, of North Carolina; 
Mr. Vinson, of Georgia; Mr. ARENDS, of 
Illinois; Mr. CANNon, of Missouri; Mr. 
Manon, of Texas; Mr. TaBerR and Mr. 
CELLER, Of New York; Mrs. Rocers, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Spence, of Kentucky; 
Mr. SmitH, of Virginia; Mr. Cotmer, of 
Mississippi; Mr. ALLEN, of Illinois; Mr. 
BarDEN, Of North Carolina; Mr. Horr- 
MAN, Of Michigan; Mr. Patman, of 
Texas; and Mr. WaLTER, of Pennsylvania. 
With such a distinguished list of god- 
parents, there is little wonder that REA 
is held in such high prestige in the Con~ 
gress today. 

In reporting the REA bill to the House 
in 1936, no minority views were filed by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Mr. Raysurn, in submitting 
this bill to the House, filed a general 
statement on behalf of the committee. 
I quote a part of the Speaker RAYBURN’S 
statement: 

The widespread interest in rural commu- 
nities for the rural electrification program 
indicates that few things will add more to 
the comfort, satisfaction, and happiness of 
the rural population than the electrification 
of farm homes. The farmer should become 
a much better consumer of electricity than 
the dweller in the city. The farmer has use 
for all the household electrical appliances 
which can be used by the city dweller, but, 
in addition, he is a large user of power in 
his business. Water pumps, feed grinders, 
milking machines, small motors for many 
uses, and refrigeration are among the many 
uses of electricity which mean a saving of 
money and a relief of the drudgery of farm- 
work. 

No grant or subsidy is provided for in the 
bill. It is the intention of the bill that all 
of the money loaned for any of the purposes 
specified shall be returned to the Govern- 
ment, with interest as provided. It is be- 
lieved that these loans are perfectly safe. 
In the hearings before the committee, it ap- 
peared that of the 6,800,000 farms in the 
United States, about 6 million are not re- 
ceiving central-station service. It was esti- 
mated that the funds made available by this 
bill might result in reaching about 1,900,000 
of this number, and that this number of 
farms is well within the number than can 
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be served upon a self-liquidating basis. Ex- 
perience of other agencies engaged in making 
loans for household appliances has demon- 
strated that such loans are promptly repaid. 
The value to the farm of electric service and 
the appliances for its use is such that the 
service obtained is continued as one of the 
basic necessities of farm life. 

The bill has received the endorsement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Administrator of the 
present Rural Electrification Administration. 
The bill has also received the endorsement 
of all of the leading farm organizations of 
the United States. 

There is no reason why the farmers of 
America should not have the conveniences, 
economies, and comforts which are a part 
of the modern, electrified home. It is be- 
lieved that the 10-year program provided for 
by this bill will aid greatly in establishing 
the much-needed balance between urban 
and rural standards of life. 


In 1944 the REA program was ex- 
tended indefinitely. From 1935 until 
1939, REA was an independent agency 
of the Federal Government. Since 1939, 
it has been an agency of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Admin- 
istrator of REA is appointed by the 
President, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. The first Administrator of the 
REA was Mr. Morris L. Cooke. He was 
followed by Mr. John Carmody. The 
third Administrator was Mr. Harry 
Slattery; the fourth was Mr. Claude 
Wickard; the fifth was Mr. Ancher Nel- 
sen; and the sixth and present Admin- 
istrator is Mr. David A. Hamil, who has 
served since June 26, 1956. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was authorized to make loans for 
rural electrification, to furnish elctricity 
to persons in rural areas who were not 
receiving central-station service. These 
loans would be made for a period of not 
exceeding 25 years, with interest at 3 
percent, or less. The 1936 act provided 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration was authorized to advance $50 
million for the fiscal year 1937, with in- 
terest at 3 percent, repayable in 25 years. 
In addition, $40 million was authorized 
annually as a direct appropriation from 
funds in the Treasury of the United 
States for each of the next 9 years, 1938 
through 1946. Although under the 1936 
act, REA was to be financed by the RFC 
for only 1 year, actually, this method 
was continued through the fiscal year 
1947. A total of $931,500,000 was au- 
thorized to be borrowed from the RFC 
from 1936 through 1947. Since the 
Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1948, 
REA loan funds are derived directly 
from the Treasury of the United States. 
Loans made under the Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act of 1948 and subsequent 
acts are made at an annual rate of in- 
terest as determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but not to exceed 2 
percent, repayable in 35 years. Since 
1952, borrowings from the Treasury 
have been at 2 percent. A part of each 
consumer’s monthly payment for elec- 
tric or telephone service is used to repay 
the loan from the Government and all 
REA loans are repaid from the operat- 
ing revenues of the borrowers who are 
financed. 

After the Rural Electrification Act 
had been in effect a few years, the rural 
residents of our country wanted another 
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type of service aid in the form of loans 
from the Federal Government, and that 
was modernization and extension of 
rural telephone service. Late in 1949, 
Congress amended the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act and gave REA authority to 
make telephone, as well as electrifica- 
tion, loans to qualified borrowers. The 
act provides that preference shall be 
given to nonprofit and cooperative or- 
ganizations in making loans. When 
REA was first established, there were 
few existing organizations to which 
loans could be made, so the farmers, 
acting under State laws, formed their 
own cooperative associations and applied 
for loans. REA has made more than 95 
percent of its electrification loans and 
about half of its telephone loans to co- 
operatives organized by rural residents. 

Before the establishment of REA, most 
of rural America was in kerosene dark- 
ness. In 1937, only 10 percent of all 
farms in the United States were receiv- 
ing central-station electric service. The 
1950 census listed 4,740,849 farms and 
on June 30, 1952, REA estimated that 
88.1 percent of these were electrified. 

In my State of Louisiana there were 
170,216 rural homes and farms in 1937 
and only 2,826 of these farm homes had 
electricity—1.7 percent—as compared 
with a national average of 10 percent. 
The first member-owned REA financed 
cooperative in Louisiana was organized 
in St. Mary Parishin 1937. It was called 
the Teche Electric Co-op. The Valley 
Electric Membership Corp. was organ- 
ized in the Natchitoches Parish soon 
after, and shortly thereafter, the South- 
west Louisiana Electric Membership 
Corp. was formed in Lafayette Parish. 
Today, 23 years later, there are 13 REA- 
financed cooperatives in Louisiana, pro- 
viding 98-percent area coverage, as com- 
pared to 1.7 percent in 1937. This isa 
national record in total percentage of 
members served. They serve more than 
one-half million rural people, their 
farms, businesses, and small industries. 
The 13 cooperatives have more than 
25,000 miles of rural lines, averaging 
around 4.5 members per mile for the 
State of Louisiana, whose kilowatt-hour 
consumption has jumped from about 45 
kilowatt-hours per consumer in 1940 to 
an average of 245 kilowatt-hours per 
consumer in 1959. This increased con- 
sumption has required the rephasing and 
rebuilding of practically all the lines 
since 1950. 

The REA cooperatives are controlled 
by member-elected boards of directors 
which are composed of outstanding local 
citizens and, contrary to the belief of 
many that member-owned cooperatives 
are government agencies which are exist- 
ing on taxpayer handouts, they have a 
remarkable record of repaying REA 
loans. Since 1937 the 13 cooperatives in 
Louisiana have been advanced slightly 
over $55 million by REA, and as of De- 
cember 31, 1959, they have repaid $19,- 
983,256, of which $5,809,379 was interest 
on the Federal loans. In addition, and 
not included in the figure I just gave you, 
they had repaid $4,831,719 in advance of 
schedule. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
rural electrification is to be found in the 
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improved standards of living of our farm 
families. REA loans were approved in 
the belief that farm people would apply 
electric power to a wide range of farm 
and home chores. To teach people to use 
their strange new servant effectively, 
county agents, home extension specialists 
and REA power-use_ representatives 
waged a ceaseless educational campaign. 
Not only has farming become more at- 
tractive and livable, with back-breaking 
drudgery gone, but it, also, has become 
more efficient and profitable. Electric 
service made possible running hot and 
cold water and plumbing in every farm 
home; it preserved food and provided 
better meals; eyes are protected by bet- 
ter lighting, and in many ways, the fam- 
ily’s health has been improved. Probably 
the most popular appliance in rural 
America when homes were first served 
with electricity was the elecric iron. A 
close second in popularity was the radio, 
which helped end the feeling of isolation 
which had depressed countless farmers 
and their families. Now, I am sure, the 
television is one of the most popular ap- 
pliances. Equally important to the rural 
family is the telephone, which enables 
the family to keep in touch with its 
neighbors, its community, and its Na- 
tion. 

It is shortsighted to think of rural 
electrification as having helped only the 
farmers. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that for each dollar 
invested by the cooperatives, their mem- 
bers have spent $6 for appliances alone. 
But this is only the beginning. Think of 
the great dairying industry, a direct con- 
tribution of rural] electrification; the fish- 
ing industry, dependent upon modern re- 
frigeration; and a host of small rural 
industries, along with many new main 
street businesses and industries which 
have been created by the new markets, 
methods, production, and so forth, made 
possible by rural electricity. 

Besides altering life on the farm, the 
availability of electric power in rural 
areas has brought about profound 
changes in the character of rural Amer- 
ica. Suburbs have been built on the 
fringes of towns and cities; retired peo- 
ple and commuters have been moving in- 
to rural areas; recreational sites, sum- 
mer homes, camps and other facilities 
are enjoyed by urban as well as by rural 
people. 

Another benefit of great importance to 
our whole Nation is that the develop- 
ment of all these small industries, and 
so forth, made possible by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, has given em- 
ployment to many, many persons. I 
know that the REA has had a big part in 
bringing about the increased productivity 
and a stronger economy in my own State 
of Louisiana. And I feel that, truly, 
everyone has benefited. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, today marks 
the 25th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the rural electrification program 
which in the past quarter century has 
brought the priceless asset of electricity 
to America’s rural population. 

Five rural electric cooperatives have 
their headquarters in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri and each has 
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done an outstanding job in providing 
service to our farm people. 

These electric cooperatives are the 
Northwest Missouri Electric Cooperative 
at Savannah, Mo.; the Farmers’ Electric 
Cooperative, Inuc., at Chillicothe, Mo.; 
the Nodaway-Worth Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., at Maryville, Mo.; the Atchi- 
son-Holt Electric Cooperative of Rock 
Port, Mo., and the Platte-Clay Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., at Platte City, Mo. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a fine statement regarding the 
activities of the Farmers’ Electric Co- 
operative prepared by Ernest C. Wood, 
manager of that cooperative: 

At the statewide level, rural electrifica- 
tion, as of May 11, 1935, is officially estab- 
lished at 6.4 percent. Present figures re- 
leased by REA would reflect that Missouri 
is 96 percent electrified rurally, and I think 
that northwest Missouri would be between 
98 and 99 percent. The rural electric co- 
operatives of the State deserve a pat on the 
back in that they have accomplished approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the total job in the 
State. 

It is a completely erroneous assumption 
for anyone to think that now that the job 
is nearly 100 percent completed that the 
REA program and its need for loan funds is 
ended. As an example, Farmers’ Electric has 
had advanced, to date, from REA, $5,698,000 
under its loan contract. These figures are 
as of January 1, 1960. With these loan funds, 
we have built 3,074 miles of line and have 
had a peak connected consumer count of 
7,273. 

To look into the future, we have had an 
engineering firm design on blueprint a sys- 
tem projected to deliver 1,500 kilowatt-hours 
per month per consumer. It is anticipated 
that this level will be reached in 20 to 25 

The engineers have calculated that 
we will spend an additional $6,084,009. You 
can readily see that loan fund requirements 
will not diminish. In fact, we will just 
about double our investment in the equiva- 
lent period of time that we have been operat- 
ing inasmuch as our cooperative first ener- 
gized in April 1940. 

The problems of the various cooperatives 
are different, and our cooperative, being 
more rural than many because of not being 
close to a major city, has suffered a net de- 
cline in consumers for the past 5 years. 
This decline has been more severe than 
average during the year 1959 and things to 
date in 1960 are still more drastic than in 
1959. Two tables, both of which are self- 
explanatory are attached reflecting some 
average figures and also reflecting net con- 
sumer losses. The general farm situation 
and especially products farmers receive in- 
fluence my thinking that the situation, so 
far as total connected consumers is con- 
cerned, will become steadily worse, in our 
cooperative, which is basically rural in its 
total service area. 

On the optimistic side, there are several 
factors that add up on the optimistic side. 
Of course, the important thing is that rural 
electrification has transformed rural areas 
from darkness into light. This is literally 
true, so far as electric service is concerned 
and you can add to it the many other physi- 
cal and cultural advantages which result 
from rural electrification to establish for the 
program a very satisfactory achievement. 

Another big plus factor resulting from 
rural electrification is the tremendous con- 
tribution it has made financially and in the 
labor market. Research has developed that 
for each dollar spent by a rural electric co- 
operative, each of its consumers will spend 
approximately $4. Therefore, the nearly 
$5,700,000 spent by the cooperative would 
indicate that our consumers have spent ap- 
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proximately $22,800,000 for wiring, plumb- 
ing, and related fixtures and appliances. 

Summed up, the cooperative and its con- 
sumers have spent approximately $28,500,000 
which certainly has been a big boost in em- 
Pp t, manufacturing, construction ac- 
tivity, and related economy benefits. 

Summed up, it would probably be impossi- 
ble to put an evaluation on the REA pro- 
gram. Not only has it contributed in a 
major way to the economy of the country, 
but probably more outstanding is the social 
contribution to which the program has con- 
tributed. Prior to rural electrification, the 
rural areas of our country were certainly in 
the dark in every respect and the many ad- 
vantages to rural people which have been 
made available with rural electrification has 
contributed immeasurably to the raising of 
the rural social standards. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have witnessed federally sponsored 
programs develop. Some have been out- 
standingly successful and some have 
failed. 

The rural electrification program has 
been an excellent example of a program 
that has made great contributions to 
rural America and to the economic 
growth of the country. 

Today, May 11, marks the silver an- 
niversary of the Rural Electrification 
Administration—25 years old, and going 
strong. 

Many times people take for granted 
the conveniences that modern tech- 
nology has produced, but the farm fami- 
lies that carried the kerosene lantern 
around the barn at chore time; that 
cleaned the globe of the kerosene lamp 
on the dining room table—and if they 
were particularly fortunate the old 
handcrank telephone hung on the wall— 
this group of people are especially 
proud, happy and thankful for the rural 
electrification program which today has 
transformed rural America into a more 
pleasant place to live. 

I can say these things with consider- 
able feeling, having experienced all of 
the things that I cite, and I look back 
now to the early days of the organiza- 
tion of the system that serves my farm, 
look back to the hours spent with the 
board of directors, and later to the op- 
portunity for service with the REA Ad- 
ministration itself. 

All of these things I appreciate very 
much because this program has made 
contributions that we can all be proud 
of. 

Let us look at people, first of all, be- 
cause the Congress created REA in the 
first place to help people. The Rural 
Electrification Act was written to pro- 
vide the long-term loans that groups 
of farmers and other rural people needed 
in order to bring electric power into 
their homes, their farm buildings, their 
schools, churches, rural industrial plants, 
and village shops. 

In its 25th year, REA loans were di- 
rectly responsible for dependable elec- 
tric service to 434 million consumers and 
for modern dial telephone service to 
close to 1 million subscribers. An esti- 
mated 139,000 new consumers were 
added to the lines of REA electrification 
borrowers during 1959. Telephone bor- 
rowers connected approximately 200,000 
subscribers during the year. The in- 
fluence of the REA lending programs has 
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stimulated other utility systems. to. ex- 
tend service to additional millions 
people over these 25 years, so that today 
we can take pride in stating that 97 per- 
cent of America’s farms have electricity 
and better than 60 percent have tele- 
phones. This is a startling contrast to 
the record before REA, when only 11 
percent of our farms had electric service 
and 38 percent had telephones. And let 
me point out, further, the measure of 
these last 7 years. of REA progress under 
the Republican administration... In mid- 
1953, an estimated 90 percent of farms 
had electricity and an estimated 44 per- 
cent had telephones. 

Another measure of growth in rural 
electrification and rural telephone serv- 
ice is the total dollars of investment. 
Under the present administration, REA 
has approved nearly $2 billion in electric 
and telephone loans. Of the total of $4 
billion in electric loans approved since 
REA began its lending operations 25 
years ago, almost $114 billion, or about 
35 percent, has been approved since the 
start of 1953. Telephone loans approved 
since January 1953 amount to nearly 
$575 million, or more than 87 percent 
of the total of $655 million approved dur- 
ing the life of the program. Electric 
loans during 1959 amounted to $172 mil- 
lion and telephone loans for this last 
calendar year came to a little over $107 
million. 

REA approved loans providing for more 
generating capacity during the last 7 
years than was provided for in loans dur- 
ing the preceding 1744 years. Between 
mid-1935, when REA began, and the 
end of 1952, loans provided for a gen- 
erating capacity of 1.14 million kilo- 
watts. Since January I, 1953, loans have 
been approved to provide for an addi- 
tional 1.2 million kilowatts of capacity. 
Generation and transmission loans have 
accounted for around 32 percent of all 
REA electric loans under the last two 
Administrators, compared with 19 per- 
cent before 1953. In 1959, more than 27 
percent of REA’s electric loans were for 
these facilities. 

In the telephone program, REA esti- 
mates that on January 1, 1960, a total 
of 2,259 modern dial telephone exchanges 
had been placed in service through REA 
financing. Less than 100 had been com- 
pleted before 1953. , 

The repayment record on REA loans 
is a most important measurement of 
progress. Since January 1, 1953, the 
number of electrification borrowers de- 
linquent in their loan payments dropped 
from 45 to1. And in the telephone pro- 
gram, delinquencies dropped from 31 
out of a total of 240 borrowers in Decem- 
ber 1953 to 9 out of a total of 689 bor- 
rowers today. I think this is a truly out- 
standing achievement. It suggests tome 
two things: First, that the people at 
REA are on the ball; and, second, that 
the borrowers themselves are doing bet- 
ter today than they were a few years 
back. 

Both of these points are in themselves 
measures of progress. I call to your at- 
tention the fact that REA today runs 
two loan programs—the electric and the 
telephone—with fewer employees than it 
used to take to run one program. In 
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fiscal year 1949, before the telephone loan 
program began, it took 1,076 man-years 
to operate the rural electrification loan 
program. In fiscal 1959, however, it re- 
quired only 1,018 man-years to keep both 
programs humming along at peak effi- 
ciency. At a time when we are beset 
with requests for additional administra- 
tive funds to maintain our Federal pro- 
grams, it is refreshing to find an agency 
that can do more with less. 

Citing the progress of the program and 
the accomplishments of the REA Admin- 
istration, I wish to make it very clear 
that I do not believe that you measure 
success by the number of dollars loaned 
or by the growth of the size of an agency. 

Many of the REA systems are pres- 
ently financing their expansion out of 
earnings. A sizable number have repaid 
the total Government loans that have 
been advanced and are on their own. 
This is a sign of maturity, and certainly 
a goal that we all hope to attain. 

The utility business is not a static 
one as far as capital investment is con- 
cerned; it continually grows, and capital 
of expansion is always needed. 

Looking to the future, it is my hope 
that the REA and RTA systems may de- 
velop programs where we will no longer 
be completely dependent on Government 
funds, but have a system of financing 
set up that can be managed by the rural 
people themselves. Under such circum- 
stances we would not be subjected to the 
political winds that blow during election 
years. 

Going back to the point of how the 
REA borrowers are getting along with 
their own operations as locally owned, 
independent business enterprises—sub- 
stantial progress can be measured in the 
rural electrification program. 

Operating revenues of approximately 
a thousand REA-financed electric sys- 
tems last year climbed 9.8 percent over 
1958 levels, reaching an estimated $618 
million for the year. Revenues were 
about $297 million higher than they were 
in 1952. These same REA borrowers 
sold 15.5 percent more electric power to 
consumers in 1959 than they did in 1958. 
Sales last year totaled 25.3 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, compared with 21.9 billion 
kilowatt-hours the year before. 

Consumers on these rural systems con- 
tinue to use more and more electric 
power for their farm, household, and 
other needs. The average for all con- 
sumers on REA-financed lines rose to 
5,200 kilowatt-hours for 1959, up from 
4,720 kilowatt-hours the year before. 

While consumption of electricity was 
climbing, the average price was dropping. 
It fell from an average of 2.48 cents per 
kwh for all consumers on the lines of 
REA borrowers in 1958 to a record low 
of 2.36 cents per kwh in 1959. 

Net worth is one of the most impor- 
tant indexes of the financial strength of 
REA borrowers. It has been rising 
steadily in recent years. Total net 


worth of REA-financed electric bor- 
rowers stood at $602 million—or 18.2 per- 
cent of total assets—on January 1, 1960. 
It was up from 16.6 percent a year ear- 
lier. As recently as January 1, 1953, the 
average net worth of REA electric bor- 
rowers was only 7.7 percent of assets. 
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Every yardstick we apply to the rural 
utility programs measures growth and 
improvement. And the trend of prog- 
ress should continue, if enlightened lead- 
ership and supervision is maintained. 
REA statisticians predict a tremendous 
increase in power sales by rural electric 
systems during the next 15 years. The 
increase will come both from the power 
demand of new consumers and the 
greater use of power by existing con- 
sumers. REA estimates that by 1963, 
the average user on rural lines will be 
putting to work some 7,000 kwh a year, 
and the number of consumers served by 
REA-financed lines will swell to over 5 
million by that time. 

This is indeed an encouraging meas- 
urement of the rural electric and tele- 
phone programs on REA’s 25th anniver- 
sary. All of us in the Congress can share 
with the rural people who own and oper- 
ate these electric and telephone systems 
the satisfaction in a job that is being 
well done and continuing into a bright 
future. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the REA on its 25th birthday. 
This agency of Government has a record 
of achievement and accomplishment of 
which we are all very proud. Its pro- 
gram has resulted in bringing rural elec- 
trification to the farm areas of this 
country, thus providing our rural people 
with the same farm benefits and con- 
veniences afforded the people of our 
urban areas. Many rural sections of 
the country are now almost completely 
electrified and rapid progress is being 
made in even the most remote areas. 
When REA was created in 1935, only 
10.9 percent of all farms in the United 
States had electric service. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, more than 96 percent of all 
farms were being served. The REA rec- 
ord of repaying its loans is also most 
commendable. Losses have been few and 
in many instances loans have been re- 
paid before their maturity dates. This 
is somewhat unique in the history of 
Federal lending agencies. The present 
REA Administrator, David Hamil, as well 
as the REA cooperatives throughout the 
country are to be congratulated on a job 
well done. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of rural electrification in South Dakota 
is one of cooperation—cooperation 
among farm people, cooperation between 
farmer and villager, and cooperation be- 
tween rural people and their Federal 
Government. 

The job was not done overnight. Al- 
though the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration was established in May 1935, by 
1940 there still were only five rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in South Dakota, and 
four of these were in the southeastern 
part of the State. 

During the war years—and immedi- 
ately after—farmers in other parts of the 
East River country organized another 
group of cooperatives, but it was not un- 
til 1950 that the great goal of area cov- 
erage—of electric power for every farmer 
and rancher in South Dakota—came 
close to being realized. Then the giant 
rural electric systems were organized in 
the West River country. You can get 
some idea of the size of this undertaking 
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when you reatize that six REA-financed 
co-ops in the West serve about half of 
the area of our State with electricity. 
The job was done in true cooperative 
spirit. The new cooperatives in the West 
acquired all the small, crossroads utili- 
ties in their area, so that the people in 
these more densely settled villages 
helped to make feasible the extension of 
lines to the sparsely settled farm and 
ranch country. 

Today—on this 25th anniversary of 
REA—more than 87 percent of all farms 
in South Dakota have central station 
electric service. Rural electric coopera- 
tives serve 91.2 percent of these electri- 
fied farms, and practically all the power 
they distribute is purchased either from 
the Bureau of Reclamation or from 
REA-financed generating facilities. This 
is evidence of the progress achieved by 
electric cooperatives in bringing the 
benefits of electric power to our farmers 
and other people in rural areas. 

REA LOANS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Up to April 1, 1960, REA had approved 
a total of $103,977,856 in loans to 34 
electric borrowers in South Dakota—all 
of them cooperatives. Of the loans ap- 
proved, $92,353,628 has actually been ad- 
vanced to the cooperatives and invested 
by these locally-owned and managed 
systems in the construction of 50,962 
miles of line—and other electric facili- 
ties—to serve an ultimate 78,566 rural 
consumers. 

PROGRAM IN SECOND DISTRICT 


There are nine REA-financed electric 
cooperatives with headquarters in the 
Second Congressional District of South 
Dakota. They are West River Electric 
Association, Inc., Wall; Black Hills Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., Custer; Butte 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., Newell; Rose- 
bud Electric Cooperative, Inc., Gregory; 
Lacreek Electric Association, Inc., Mar- 
tin; Moreau-Grand Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Timber Lake; Grand Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., Bison; Cherry-Todd 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mission; and 
West Central Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Murdo. 

REA loans approved to these bor- 
rowers had, by April 1, 1960, reached a 
total of $30,428,800. Together, the loans 
provide for the construction of 16,959 
miles of line—and other electric facili- 
ties—to serve 22,723 rural consumers in 
23 counties which make up the second 
district. 

GROWTH IN CONSUMPTION 

In 1950, farmers served by REA-fi- 
nanced cooperatives in South Dakota 
consumed an average of 153 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per month. By 1959, 
this average monthly consumption per 
farmer had jumped to 426 kilowatt- 
hours per month—an increase of 273 
kilowatt-hours in 9 years. 

REPAYMENTS 


REA-financed cooperatives in South 
Dakota, like those elsewhere, have 
achieved an outstanding record in re- 
paying their REA loans. By January 1, 
1960, South Dakota electric borrowers 
had made payments on their loans of 
$28,270,509. This included $14,840,729 
repaid on principal, $9,617,056 paid in 
interest and $4,812,723 paid in advance 
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of due dates. No borrower in the State 
was behind in meeting its payments. 
Nationally, payments by REA borrowers 
on principal, in interest and ahead of 
schedule have surpassed the $1.2 billion 
mark. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to add my views to those taking note 
of the 25th anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

One of the most significant changes 
in this fast-moving 20th century has 
been the spread of electrification. To- 
day’s youth takes it for granted, but only 
silghtly more than a generation ago 
millions of American families, especially 
rural families, were still without the light 
and power of electricity. 

Electricity has done much more than 
merely light the homes of farm families; 
it has revolutionized farm practices. It 
has been put to work to increase farm 
production and to help handle and store 
farm products. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was created by Executive order on 
May 11, 1935. The problems of spread- 
ing the powerlines out from the cities 
to our farm areas were many. The costs 
involved were great, and the risks were 
such that utility companies preferred to 
avoid them in many areas. As it became 
more apparent that our farm families 
needed power the Government attempt- 
ed to help them in achieving it. 

The fledgling Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration ran into many difficulties in 
its first year. The motivation behind 
it had been largely to create an addi- 
tional economic stimulus during the 
depression. To effect something con- 
structive in rural electrification could 
not be done in the same manner as 
public works projects undertaken to 
provide employment. 

In 1936 legislation was provided to cre- 
ate a continuing program of loans for 
construction and operation of generat- 
ing plants, transmission lines, and dis- 
tribution lines. Cooperatives applying 
under this program began to make head- 
way and have continued to do so, despite 
setbacks occasioned by World War II and 
the Korean war when materials were 
Scarce. The success of the cooperatives 
showed the feasibility and desirability of 
this service to the utility companies, and 
they responded with much expansion 
into rural areas. 

The 25-year total is impressive. In 
1935 90 percent of America’s farms were 
without electricity; today better than 90 
percent have it. REA loans approved 
since the beginning of the program ex- 
ceed $4 billion. Last year only sie REA 
borrower was behind in its loan pay- 
ments, All in all, 1,053 rural electric 
systems have been financed with funds 
borrowed from the REA. 

I have had occasion to know well the 
Officers and directors in REA cooperative 
activities, especially those in my home 
county and district. They are an out- 
standing group, and would be a credit to 
any business enterprise. 

We know what this development has 
Meant to rural family life—the great 
convenience of electric light; the com- 
fort of heating regulated by electricity, 
water pumps, cooking, refrigeration, and 
laundry, and the entertainment of radios, 
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record players, and television. Inside the 
farm, home life has certainly changed 
from the average of a generation ago. 

Electricity has also become a new hired 
hand, entrusted with such jobs as milk- 
ing cows, sawing wood, warming pigs, 
hatching eggs, brooding chicks, drilling 
holes, and sharpening tools. Farming is 
greatly mechanized today, and a machine 
shop is a necessity to maintain the tools 
of production. 

In 1939, in Kentucky, a pullet in a 
newly lighted chickenhouse responded to 
its environment by laying an egg shaped 
like a miniature light bulb. It was the 
subject of many humorous news stories 
but it was also symbolic of the spread of 
electric power to the farms. 

Today electricity is no novelty to rural 
America. This has largely been the ac- 
complishment of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and its 25th birth- 
day should indeed be a happy one. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, officials of 
rural electric cooperatives in northwest 
Missouri are justifiably proud of their 
part in bringing electric power to our 
farms under the rural electrification 
program which is 25 years old today, and 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include brief statements of their 
activities by two electric cooperatives in 
my district: 

ATCHISON-HOLT ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

As the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion celebrates its silver jubilee nationally, 
the Atchison-Holt Electric Cooperative of 
Rock Port, Mo., which serves seven counties 
in Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska, has reached 
the 22d year of its service to more than 2,800 
members. At Atchison-Holt headquarters, 
plans for the summer work program are 
under way, but the board of directors and 
Manager B. S. Gibbs have taken time to pay 
tribute to the 13 men who were incorporators 
of the cooperative, and who were directing 
the policies when the first Atchison-Holt 
office was opened in Rock Port in September 
1938. 

The incorporators were John E. Buck, 
Corning; Edmund J. Roup, Watson; M. H. 
Grubb, P. A. Oswald and W. C. Scamman, 
all of Rock Port; Mr. Gibbs, who lives on a 
Watson route; Benson Gaffney and Peter 
Blohm, both of Craig, and Erich Ernsting, 
who now lives in Springfield. Deceased in- 
corporators are M. A. McNeal, Watson; T. G. 
Walker, Fairfax; E. H. Kimberling, Rock 
Port, and C. B. Lawrence, Craig. 

It is interesting to note that five of the 
original incorporators are still active mem- 
bers of the board of directors. They are Mr. 
Buck, who has been president of the board 
for a number of years; Mr. Roup, Mr, Grubs, 
Mr. Gaffney, and Mr. Blobm. They have 
seen the cooperative grow from a relatively 
few miles of lines to an organization which 
furnishes power to more than 2,800 members 
on 1,211 miles of distribution lines. 

It was just a year ago that Atchison-Holt 
Electric Cooperative moved into its new 
headquarters building at the northeast edge 
of Rock Port, where the business office, 
equipment, and supplies are housed. 

On its 1,211 miles of distribution lines are 
more than 2,700 farms, as well as town mem- 
bers, commercial establishments, schools, 
churches, and utilities. The cooperative 
serves some of the most modern farms in the 
Middle West, as well as a country store east 
of Fairfax that has been in business 104 
years. 

Each month some members add electric 
house heating to their multiple uses of 
power. As the mechanization of agriculture 
increases, more electric motors are installed 
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on farms, and more uses are found for the 
power supplied by Atchison-Holt. 

Today the board of directors is composed 
of Mr. Buck, Mr. Roup, Mr. Grubb, Mr. 
Gaffney, Mr. Blohm, Ernest Nennemann of 
Hamburg, Iowa; Walter Muller of Clarinda, 
Iowa, and Charles Martin of Watson, Mo. 
One vacancy exists on the board. 


PLATTE-CLAY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

The Platte-Clay Electric Cooperative at 
Platte City, Mo., was organized in August 
1938 for the purpose of furnishing central 
station power to its members. The first 
lines were energized in May 1940. At that 
time, 425 members were served. For the 
first few months they had an average con- 
sumption of 45 kilowatt hours per member. 
Since that time, the membership. has in- 
creased to 4,500 members who are consum- 
ing an average of 425 kilowatt hours per 
member. 

The organization has been operated as a 
cooperative. All savings and margins accu- 
mulated have been allocated to the member- 
ship. As of January 1, 1960, the members 
had an equity of $640,000 in the cooperative. 
The total plant investment is $2,858,000. 
The lines and operating equipment have 
been financed with loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration totaling 
$2,893,000. Of this amount, $650,000 has 
been repaid in regular payments and in ad- 
vance payments. 

The cooperative has been a very important 
factor in the development of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Missouri. Since its inception, we 
have seen coal oil lamps and the washboard 
replaced by electric lights and the electric 
washing machine. The electric motor is be- 
coming a very important tool in the farm 
operation. It is used to pump water, con- 
vey feed and endless other tasks formerly 
done by human power on the farm. 

As of this date, 120 rural homes are heated 
with electricity with several more in the 
process of converting to electric heat. 

This cooperative is located within a few 
miles of the Kansas City industrial district 
and many of its members who live on these 
electrified farms have found employment in 
industry. Through a combination of earn- 
ings in industry and income from the farm, a 
healthy, stable economy has been developed 
in the area. 

Howard Alexander is manager of the co- 
operative. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today we are marking the sil- 
ver jubilee of the rural electrification 
program, that economic and social mira- 
cle which has brought light and power to 
more than 16 million Americans who 
were literally living in darkness only a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The electrification of our Nation’s 
farms is one of the greatest blessings of 
our times—for farm families and city 
dwellers alike. Rural electricity has 
played a major role in making American 
farms the most productive in the world. 
During the past 25 years, electricity has 
helped to triple food production in the 
United States. Today’s farmer produces 
food aplenty for 25 people. Our citizens 
are the best fed in the world, and we 
have food left over to help less fortunate 
people in other lands. 

Actually, the REA program has proven 
of value to people far beyond the reaches 
of our farms. A recent survey by the 
National Rural Electric Co-op Associa- 
tion indicates that 1960 will see a bil- 
lion-dollar market for major electrical 
appliances among the users of rural elec- 
tricity. This survey shows that half-a- 
million farm folks anticipate buying an 
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electric refrigerator and as many expect 
to buy an electric water heater this year. 
Such expenditures create thousands of 
jobs for city people. 

Without a doubt, the REA loan pro- 
gram has generated a tremendous mar- 
ket for American industry. Each dollar 
loaned under the REA program has led 
to the sale of about $4 worth of electrical 
equipment, appliances, and wiring. 

An impressive record has been chalked 
up by the rural electric co-ops on prompt 
repayment of the money they have bor- 
rowed from the Rural Electrification 
Administration. As of January 1, 1960, 
electric co-op borrowers had paid to the 
Government a total of more than $1.2 
billion on their REA loans. This in- 
cludes $669 million repaid on principal, 
$397 million paid in interest, and $154 
million paid ahead of schedule. Only 
one of REA’s almost 1,000 electric bor- 
rowers is behind on scheduled payments 
of principal and interest, and that one 
isn’t very far behind either. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, 31 
rural electric borrowers are serving 
87,338 consumer-members on 30,710 
miles of line. Of the $118,912,492 in REA 
loans advanced to these electric co-ops, 
$21,740,945 has been repaid on the prin- 
cipal and $14,267,982 has been paid in 
interest. In addition, advance payments 
on principal have been made to the tune 
of $3,458,718. 

On March 28, 1960, I had the privilege 
of addressing the 24th annual meeting 
of Wisconsin Electric Cooperative, our 
statewide association of rural electric 
and telephone cooperatives. At this 
time, I would like to include that speech 
in the REcorD: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—WORTH HAVING, 

WortTH KEEPING 

It was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I accepted the invitation to speak at this, the 
24th annual meeting of Wisconsin Electric 
Cooperative. In the 25 years since Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt signed an Execu- 
tive order which launched the REA pro- 
gram, the rural electrification movement has 
changed the face of rural America. No other 
federally sponsored program has done so 
much to help this country’s farmers help 
themselves to achieve a higher standard of 
living and a more efficient way of farming. 

You are all familiar with the figures which 
chart the progress of the REA program. You 
have lived with this program, and each sta- 
tistic has a special meaning. The fact that 
only 10 percent of the Nation’s farms had 
central station electricity in i925 meant that 
you were struggling along with kerosene 
lamps or, at best, a bulky Delco plant. The 
fact that 95 percent of our farms are now 
electrified means that you are living better 
and farming better, thanks to a hundred 
and one electrical helpers. 

Those of us who watch rural electrifica- 
tion closely can easily see the many in- 
tangible benefits it brings. Once a rural 
home has power, the standard of living for 
the family rises sharply. But how can you 
explain with statistics the human benefits 
of hot water, indoor plumbing, refrigeration, 
electric cooking, radio, television, and just 
light itself? 

I am particularly proud that the congres- 
sional district which I represent has more 
electric and telephone cooperatives than any 
other congressional district in Wisconsin. 
The 11 counties of the Ninth District have 
10 electric and 4 telephone cooperatives. 

All 10 of those electric co-ops get their 
wholesale power from their own genera- 
tion and transmission cooperative, Dairy- 
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land Power Co-op. Its organization was a 
monumental achievement. Dairyland Power 
stands as a living and growing symbol of the 
spirit of cooperation which is the prime in- 
gredient in the REA success story. 

When the REA bill became law, its backers 
assumed that the private utilities would take 
advantage of the REA loans to extend lines 
into rural areas. It didn’t happen. The 
power companies were not interested in 
serving the so-called skim-milk areas when 
they already had the cream in the cities. 

At this point, the REA program, which had 
been launched with such high hopes, was 
in danger of thudding to earth like a lead 
balloon. But you didn’t let it happen. You 
wanted electricity, and you believed it was 
possible to have electricity. You worked to- 
gether with your neighbors in the finest 
American tradition to organize your distribu- 
tion cooperatives. And when the power 
companies refused to sell you wholesale 
electricity at a reasonable rate, you again 
applied the democratic principle of coopera- 
tion to the problem. You joined your 
neighboring cooperatives to organize what is 
now the largest generation and transmission 
co-op in the world. 

Almost 200 years ago, Benjamin Franklin 
said: “We must all hang together or assured- 
ly we will all hang separately.” His words 
are as true today as they were then. The 
electric and telephone cooperatives of this 
State hang together and speak together 
through your statewide association, Wiscon- 
sin Electric Cooperative. Your joint efforts 
have made possible your excellent magazine, 
Wisconsin REA News, and many other impor- 
tant services. They range from engineering 
to public relations to transformer repair. 

Nationally, you hang together and speak 
together with nearly 1,000 rural electric coop- 
eratives across the country through your na- 
tional organization, the National Rural Elec- 
tric Co-op Association. During my 7 years 
on Capitol Hill, I have had the pleasure of 
working with NRECA’s capable general man- 
ager, Clyde Ellis, and his dedicated staff. 
Ther are doing a fine job in representing you 
on the national level. 

Ironically enough, the more successful the 
REA program becomes, the harder your ene- 
mies try to destroy it. I am reminded of the 
old saying that nobody throws stones at an 
apple tree unless it has apples on it. Thanks 
to years of painstaking work, the rural elec- 
trification tree has produced an abundant 
crop. Unfortunately, there are those who do 
not want to see you benefit from the harvest. 

Today, the REA program is faced with an 
enemy within and an enemy without. The 
work of the latter is easy to see. You can 
find it in the slanderous propaganda ads 
which have been run by the power companies 
in the slick-paper magazines. Misleading, 
inaccurate, and filled with twisted half- 
truths, these advertisements are spread be- 
fore the citizens of this country week in and 
week out in a gigantic brainwashing cam- 
paign. 

I feel that the power companies hit a new 
low in their smear campaign with their ad 
which is headlined, “Will You Leave These 
Freedoms to Your Children?” In it, they 
implied that the rural electric cooperatives 
and the public power program were attempt- 
ing to deprive Americans of your constitu- 
tional rights to freedom of religion and 
speech, freedom from unlawful search and 
seizure, and freedom to vote for elected 
officials of your choosing. 

Have the rural electric and the Federal 
power programs ever done anything but 
strengthen these basic American rights? In 
fact, these programs have conferred upon the 
American people two very important addi- 
tional rights. ‘They have conferred upon 
millions of Americans the right to have elec- 
tricity on their farms and in their homes, 
businesses, and factories. These programs 
have also conferred upon you the right to 
be free from the economic dictatorship pre- 
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scribed by a monopoly-controlled, investor- 
owned utility industry. 

The perversion of the Christian concept 
embodied in this advertisement transcends 
the bounds of all civilized decency. It is a 
ae to America and to American journal- 

m. 

The power company ads contain many 
references to “unnecessary tax spending” for 
Federal power projects. Phrases such as “a 
waste of taxes” are used. One of the power 
company ads is headlined “Would You Sign 
This $10 Billion IOU for Unnecessary 
Taxes?” Here is deliberately mislead- 
ing propaganda. There is no “waste of 
taxes” when the Government invests money 
in water resources development projects. 

According to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, flood control dams and projects 
have prevented damages which would have 
come to nearly $9 billion. The Bureau 
of Reclamation reports that the cumulative 
total value of crops produced in reclama- 
tion projects areas is $14.2 billion—or nearly 
five times the net Federal investment in 
reclamation. 

The Federal investment in power is re- 
quired by law to be repaid with interest, 
just as your electric co-ops repay with in- 
terest their REA loans. And even more 
fundamental, the Nation must make wise 
and effective use of its water resources for 
today’s and tomorrow’s needs. Electric 
power, which is the paying partner in these 
projects, often makes available added non- 
power benefits that would not otherwise be 
available. These benefits come without cost 
to the taxpayer as a result of these multi- 
purpose Federal power projects. 

Taxes occupy much of the space in the 
power companies’ ads. They made the claim 
that the private power companies function 
“without your tax money”. This statement 
is open to serious question. Today, the 
private power companies are enjoying the 
benefits not only of rapid tax writeoffs but 
also of the “liberalized depreciation” provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code. In 
other words, the private utilities scream 
that the rural electric and Federal power 
programs cost the taxpayers money * * * 
while at the same time, the private utilities 
themselves are accepting billions of dollars 
in Federal subsidies. 

Another favorite line taken by the power 
companies is tat the rural electric coopera- 
tives co not pay taxes. Last year, the 30 
electric cooperatives in Wisconsin paid a 
record tax bill estimated at better than a 
million dollars. Largest item in your tax 
bill was the $545,136 license-fee tax paid by 
your co-ops to the State government. Since 
this license-fee tax is based on the gross re- 
ceipts of your cooperatives, it will continue 
to increase as your power sales increase. 

The power companies defend their propa- 
ganda advertising on the basis of their right 
to freedom of speech. But freedom of speech 
does not mean license to brainwash the 
American public and, worst cf all, make the 
American public foot the bill for the brain- 
wash job. 

During the last session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I introduced two bills to stop private 
power companies from charging ratepayers 
for the cost of propaganda advertising and to 
keep the companies from deducting such 
expenses from income before taxes. 
Although the House did not act on these 
bills, their introduction served to focus the 
spotlight on the propaganda advertising 
problem and prompted the Federal Power 
Commission and the Internal Revenue 
Service to launch investigations into the 
matter. I have followed these investigations 
closely and feel that they will accomplish 
the aims of my bills on the subject. 

After examining the 27 slick-magazine ads 
run by the power companies in 1957, the 
Federal Power Commission found that 9 of 
those advertisements were political in nature 
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and would have to be paid for out of 

ts. At a hearing in January of last 
year, the power companies protested the 
FPC’s stand and made it abundantly clear 
that they intended to drag the public versus 
private power controversy into the Commis- 
sion’s hearings on the proper accounting 
methods for the power companies’ advertis- 
ing program. The hearing examiner ruled 
that only bookkeeping questions would be 
considered. The power companies appealed 
this decision to the full Commission. It also 
ruled against them. 

In addition, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion dismissed power company charges that 
the ruling deprived them of freedom of 
speech. As the Commission pointed out, 
power companies are free to make such ad- 
yertising expenditures, but the cost should 
come out of the pockets of stockholders, 
not ratepayers. 

A final ruling by the full Commission on 
this matter is expected momentarily. Since 
the FPC staff has already ruled against the 
power companies which have participated 
in this propaganda advertising program, it 
seems almost certain that the full Com- 
mission will rule that propaganda ads must 
be paid for by the companies and not the 
consumers. The Federal Internal Revenue 
Service has already issued a similar ruling 
that the cost of the ads in question can- 
not be deducted as operating expense on 
the companies’ income tax statements. 

I am sure there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to how the present administra- 
tion feels about the rural electrification pro- 
gram. Time and time again, you have seen 
this administration try to shackle and di- 
minish and destroy your program. 

You have seen your REA Administrator 
stripped of his authority to approve major 
loans without first getting the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s blessing on each loan. You 
have seen the Comptroller General concoct 
a ruling on REA which would have pre- 
vented you from serving anybody a pow- 
er company wanted to serve. This ruling 
would also have cast doubt on the legality 
of millions of dollars which you had bor- 
rowed and used in good faith. 

During the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, my good friend Senator Husert Hum- 
PHREY Of Minnesota and Congressman MEL- 
VIN Price of Illinois introduced bills to re- 
store all loanmaking authority to the REA 
Administrator. At the time of the House 
debate on the Humphrey-Price measure, I 
observed that it was not the intent of Con- 
gress to have a well-paid and competent 
Administrator of the REA program sitting 
on the knees of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
taking his orders and mouthing his words 
like a well-trained Charlie McCarthy. Two 
hundred and fifty-three of my colleagues 
shared my opinion, and we passed the bill 
in a 254 to 131 vote. 

The Senate had previously approved the 
measure by a 33-vote margin. However, we 
ran into an all-too-familiar stonewall of op- 
position from the administration, and Gov- 
ernment by veto continued. 

Happily, we were more successful in dis- 
posing of the Comptroller General’s REA 
ruling. I joined Congressman JAMIE 
WHITTEN, of Mississippi, in introducing a 
resolution calling for an investigation of the 
Comptroller. Under the provisions of this 
resolution, a congressional committee would 
be appointed to look into all decisions ren- 
dered by the Comptroller which attempt to 
change the interpretations of existing laws 
after years of congressional acceptance 
of those interpretations. The committee 
would also check the extent to which the 
Comptroller’s decisions are influenced by the 
policies and requests of the executive de- 
partment. 

On the Senate side, Senator GrorcE AIKEN 
of Vermont sponsored a resolution which 
Stated that the REA program should be 
administered as it has been in the past 
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rather than the way the Comptroller wants 
it done. The Senate passed an amended 
version of that resolution. And while the 
House has not yet acted on the Whitten- 
Johnson resolution, the very introduction of 
this resolution has served notice on the 
Comptroller to stop trying to alter basic 
points in the laws of the land. I might 
add that we haven’t heard anything from 
him on the subject of REA since. 

Unfortunately, we have been hearing 
plenty from the administration on the sub- 
ject of raising the interest rate on REA 
loans. For months, the administration push 
has been on to impose the high-interest, 
tight-money policy on REA. Your program 
has been singled out for all this attention 
because REA stands as the last bulwark 
against the spiraling cost of money. One 
by one, the veterans, homeowners and farm 
credit groups have fallen victim to the ad- 
ministration’s basically unsound policy of 
high interest and tight money. 

In every segment of our economy, interest 
is very definitely a cost item, for interest 
is the price of money. The administration 
is attempting to sell its high-interest, tight- 
money policy on the basis that such a 
policy will check inflation. Actually, high 
interest is inflationary, for higher interest 
rates increase costs without increasing out- 
put. 

In 1959, the high-interest, tight-money 
policy increased the cost of carrying the 
Federal debt by $1.4 billion over the 
previous year. This represents a $4 billion 
increase over 1952. Just think what could 
have been done with those extra billions 
if we could have used them for reducing 
taxes, starting new resource projects or im- 
proving the educational facilities of our 
children. 

The total amount required in this year’s 
Federal budget for interest on the debt has 
grown to $9 billion. This figure is greater 
than the entire Federal budget prior to 
World War II. 

In today’s budget, interest is the second 
largest item. It is larger than the com- 
bined total for aid to housing and business 
plus spending or investment on labor, wel- 
fare, education, dams, rivers and harbors. 
It is indeed startling to realize that in 1 
year we are paying nearly three times as 
much in interest as we lent under the REA 
program in 25 years. 

Higher interest hits each and every one of 
us. It has added the cost of an extra set of 
tires to your car. You don’t get the tires, 
but you pay for them just the same. On 
@ new 20-room school, the higher interest 
rate has added the cost of 6 classrooms 
which you pay for but you do not get. 

Higher interest makes homes more costly. 
In 1952 a $10,000 Government mortgage at 
4 percent interest would be paid off over 25 
years at a total cost of $15,840. Today, the 
same mortgage at 6 percent interest will be 
paid off over 25 years at a total cost of 
$19,330. The increase of $3,490 would have 
been enough to pay for two more bedrooms 
and a bath. 

Higher interest rates add to the cost of 
farmers and small businessmen and lead to 
more liquidations and bankruptcies. 
Higher interest makes home appliances more 
costly. It raises the cost of living and cuts 
the standard of living. If this is sound fis- 
cal policy, as the administration claims, then 
I’d hate to see an unsound policy. 

The enemy outside of the rural electri- 
fication program is relatively easy to identify. 
It is harder to put your finger on the enemy 
within the program. Probably this enemy 
could best be called indifference, or com- 
placency, or the feeling that you have ar- 
rived at your destination. This year, as you 
celebrate the silver jubilee of the REA 
movement, you have every right to look back 
with pride at the achievements of the past 
25 years. But you must remember to look 
ahead as well. 
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A program such as yours never stands still. 
It either advances or it starts downhill. 
You have invested too much of your time, 
your hopes and your dreams in the REA 
movement to allow it to dwindle away 
through unthinking neglect. Those of you 
who pioneered in this field know the effort 
that went into the organization of your elec- 
tric cooperatives. You can still recapture 
the thrill of flicking the switch and lighting 
your home with electricity for the first time. 
But how are the young people to value the 
cooperative tradition they will inherit unless 
you tell them what it means? 

It pleases me to see that many of your 
electric cooperatives work with your young 
people through high school essay contests 
and junior boards of directors in an effort to 
acquaint this new generation of cooperators 
with the whys and wherefores of the pro- 
gram. Your Minutemen are doing a good 
job of telling the REA story to their friends 
and neighbors. 

The story of rural electrification is the 
story of a grassroots movement but some of 
its biggest battles have been, and always will 
be, fought in Washington. I cannot empha- 
size too strongly the need for you to keep in- 
formed on the current issues before Con- 
gress. Let your Representatives and Sena- 
tors know how you feel about these matters. 

Appropriately enough, your motto for this 
meeting reads: “What’s Past Is Prologue.” 
The same words are engraved on the Archives 
Building in our Nation’s Capital. While 
sightseeing there, a visitor asked his taxi 
driver just what the motto meant. Glanc- 
ing at his meter, the cabdriver replied: “It 
means you ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

Like the Washington sightseer, you ain’t 
seen nothing yet when it comes to what the 
rural electrification program can do in its 
next 25 years. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
fine rural electric cooperatives in my dis- 
trict is the Nodaway Worth Electric Co- 
operative at Maryville, Mo. 

Under leave to extend my remarks on 
this occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
the rural electrification program, I in- 
clude a statement prepared by Curtis L. 
Funston, manager of this cooperative: 


The Nodaway Worth Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., with headquarters in Maryville, Mo., 
has been in operation since 1939. 

On this 25th anniversary of REA, it is 
fitting to pause and reflect on the achieve- 
ments of this organization since its estab- 
lishment. 

From a humble beginning, this coopera- 
tive has grown in size until its 1,750 miles 
of line today serve nearly 4,000 farm mem- 
bers in Nodaway, Worth, and Gentry Coun- 
ties in Missouri and parts of Taylor, Page, 
and Ringgold Counties in Iowa. The co- 
operative reached “area coverage” in 1954. 
It was during this year that service lines 
were made available to everyone within the 
cooperative area who wanted electricity. 

Since the completion of “area coverage” 
the cooperative’s principal activity has been 
a comprehensive program of improving and 
upgrading the quality of service to its mem- 
bers. While the farm membership has con- 
tinued to decline the past few years with 
the consolidation of smaller farm units into 
larger Ones due to a depressed agricultural 
economy, the electric demand has been 
steadily increasing on the system. In fact, 
the average farm usage of electricity has 
jumped from 124 kilowatt-hour-month per 
member in 1950 to an anticipated 375 kilo- 
watt-hour for 1960, a threefold increase in 
10 years. 

While the progress of the Nodaway Worth 
Electric Cooperative can be described in 
statistics, the real progress can best be de- 
scribed in human terms. Our cooperative 
means lights to read by on a cold winter 
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night. It means radio and television to 
broadcast entertainment and weather re- 
ports. It means clean, economical heat for 
cooking and ironing on hot summer days. 
It means elimination of the drudgery of 
carrying water, milking cows by hand, scoop- 
ing grain, and a host of other farm tasks. 

This, we believe, is where the real meaning 
of this cooperative lies. 

The Nodaway Worth Electric Cooperative 
looks forward to the next 25 years of opefa- 
tion with pride in its past accomplishments 
and confidence that the next quarter cen- 
tury will yield continued benefits to its 
member-owners. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
ago today, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt signed the Rayburn bill creating the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
During your long and illustrious tenure 
I doubt if you have sponsored any legis- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, which has given you 
the satisfaction or which brought to the 
people of the United States the degree 
of pleasure that this legislation has 
brought. Twenty-five years ago today, 
only 3 rural homes out of 100 in our 
home State had the convenience of elec- 
tricity. Only about 10 percent of the 
rural homes in the United States enjoyed 
this convenience, and practically all of 
them were really suburban and not truly 
rural homes. The privately owned elec- 
tric power companies had before your 
own committee, Mr. Speaker, stated: 
“There are very few farms requiring 
electricity or very few major farm oper- 
ations that are not now served.” Re- 
member the date—that was 1935. 

At that time the private power com- 
panies of America felt there was no profit 
to be made serving rural areas. They 
frankly did not want the rural business. 
Of course, since that time they have 
found this business is good business and 
some of the companies have done every- 
thing they could to prevent the develop- 
ment of the local rural electric coopera- 
tives which grasped the opportunity to 
borrow from the REA—an opportunity 
which was and still is wide open to the 
private companies but which very few 
of them have been willing to accept. 
Even today in our home State, Mr. Speak- 
er, the power companies are seeking to 
eliminate the cooperatives which ex- 
tended REA service to the “head of the 
creek” and back away from the highway. 
These same power companies are de- 
manding, and in the past they have re- 
ceived considerable support from 
various official sources in Texas, that 
as soon as a territory is developed by a 
cooperative and is taken into a city 
the cooperative should give up its busi- 
ness and let the company that did not 
want to serve the territory when it was 
not an attractive market take over the 
newly developed urban area. 

It is my understanding that an over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
the legislature who were nominated last 
Saturday have pledged themselves to 
correct this situation, but the last two 
sessions of the legislature have not cor- 
rected it. I trust that the men and wom- 
en of the 57th legislature will be more 
considerate of the cooperatives provid- 
ing services for our rural areas. 

Obviously, if these cooperatives are to 
be continuously robbed of their most 
thickly settled areas and are never to 
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enjoy any business except that which 
the private companies have publicly 
stated was not profitable, they cannot 
long continue. The situation is serious 
in Texas, but I believe that the people of 
our State and the people of the United 
States have seen enough of the fine work 
of these REA financed cooperatives to 
give them the opportunity to continue to 
serve. 

Today there are probably not more 
than 3 percent of the rural homes of 
Texas, or of the United States, which are 
not served by central station electricity. 
Possibly two-thirds of them are served 
by cooperatives which are borrowing 
from the REA. About one-third of these 
rural homes are served by private power 
companies, but it should be remembered 
that they would never have had this serv- 
ice had it not been for the establishment 
of REA. 

From these figures one might decide 
that the work of the REA was largely 
done; that there would be little or no 
need for further loans; but such is far 
from being the case. Each year the use 
of electricity increases. Where a few 
years ago many cooperatives had an 
average load of no more than 25 kilo- 
watt-hours per customer, average loads 
of 250 to 500 kilowatt-hours are not now 
unusual. These loads will increase. To 
deliver this volume of electricity it is 
necessary to constantly replace both 
generating facilities and transmission 
lines. The need for REA is as great to- 
day as it was 25 years ago, and what of 
the future? 

In 1985, just 25 years hence, I imagine 
every rural home may well receive its 
power from atomic or other solar 
sources. We may still be using wires to 
transmit power but I think it is entirely 
possible that our power needs will be 
delivered by some type of waves. I an- 
ticipate that many of our local coopera- 
tives will have paid off their indebted- 
ness toREA. Indeed many have already 
done so, but even then many will still be 
installing new equipment and I think 
the need for REA will still exist. Our 
people, rural as well as urban, will still 
need and will still use ever-increasing 
amounts of power. Our cooperatives 
and our private power companies will all 
be serving more people with more power 
and will be serving it more effectively 
and more cheaply than ever before. 

Mr. Speaker, although there were few, 
25 years ago, who envisioned the great 
steps that have already been taken by 
rural electrification, there are still fewer 
who can envision the tremendous role 
of REA on May 11, 1985. I am sure, Mr. 
Speaker, you are one of those few. I con- 
gratulate you for what you have already 
done and like all other friends of REA, 
I lean heavily on you for the develop- 
ment of our great program in the years 
to come. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in congratulating the 
rural electrification program for the tre- 
mendous strides that have been made 
in the past 25 years. This program has 
enjoyed bipartisan support in the Con- 
gress. It has been one of the most suc- 
cessful programs we have undertaken. 
In 1935 about 10 percent of the farms 
of America had electric power. Today 
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97 percent enjoy the benefits of elec- 
tricity. This indicates what the program 
has accomplished. 

In addition, we should not forget the 
economic contribution that it has made 
for the well-being of the country as a 
whole. The farmers have been investing 
more and more for equipment and appli- 
ances. This means that factories have 
produced equipment, factories have pro- 
duced jobs, and the dollars have moved 
in trade in our country, which of course 
has stimuJated the economic growth of 
our country. 

The success of this program has been 
outstanding. It is outstanding because 
of the efforts of a great agency of dedi- 
cated people and because of the ingenu- 
ity of the American farmers who have 
assumed the responsibility of the man- 
agement of this great program. Al- 
ready we find some of the REA systems 
have paid their entire loan obligations 
to the Government of the United States. 
Many of them are providing their own 
capital for the expansion of their sys- 
tems. Practically all of them now as- 
sume the responsibility of engineering, 
management and auditing, which in the 
beginning of the program was necessarily 
provided by the Government. 

My hearty congratulations to those 
who have handled this program. It is 
a job welldone. It has my endorsement. 
It has bipartisan support. It is a great 
program. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, today, May 
11, 1960, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration celebrates its 25th anniver- 
sary of service to the rural communities 
of our Nation. My own congressional 
district is one of the most rural in the 
entire United States and as I have driven 
up and down its valleys and over its rug- 
ged hills these past few years, I have 
often seen electric lights shining in many 
humble homes where there were only 
candles or oil lamps flickering before the 
advent of REA. 

One verse almost at the beginning of 
the Bible has these words: “Let there be 
light.” So, on this 25th anniversary of 
REA, we are reminded that this organ- 
ization said a quarter of a century ago 
that there should be electric light and 
power for America’s rural homes and we 
are also reminded that since that time 
there have been both light and power in 
a tremendous number of those homes 
that needed such improvements very 
greatly. 

I have been told that in my own State 
of Kentucky, at the time the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was created 
on May 11, 1935, only 8,480 farms in our 
State, or 3 percent, were receiving cen- 
tral station electric service, while cur- 
rent REA estimates show that 188,900 
farms in the State, or 97.6 percent of 
all farms recorded in the 1954 Census, 
were being served by June 30, 1959. I 
understand that REA borrowers serve 
about 80.2 percent of these electrified 
farms. 

Also, I was informed that the first REA 
electrification loan in Kentucky was ap- 
proved in October of 1935 and that the 
first REA-financed line was placed in 
operation on December 22, 1937, by the 
Henderson-Union Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative of Henderson. 
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From its humble beginning 25 years 
ago, REA service now extends into 112 of 
the 120 counties in the State and many 
rural homes, farms, churches, schools, 
and industries in 80 of these 112 counties 
receive their power from the East Ken- 
tucky generating plant near Winchester, 
Ky., which now produces at the rate of 
430,767,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
per year. By 1970, it has been estimated 
that the monthly average use of power 
by Kentucky farm consumers served by 
the rural electric systems will have 
jumped from 116 kilowatt-hours in 1950, 
to 650 kilowatt-hours in 1970, while the 
average consumption per member, at the 
time of the energization of the REA- 
financed lines in the State, was only 40 
kilowatt-hours per month, back in 1937. 

Congratulations to REA because this 
organization said 25 years ago, “Let 
there be light.” And since that time 
there has been much light in many rural 
homes of our country, including quite a 
great number of them in my own con- 
gressional district in southeastern 
Kentucky. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we commemorate the signing of the 
Executive order creating the rural elec- 
trification program. On this occasion 
I want to express for myself and for the 
people of South Dakota whom I repre- 
sent, appreciation to Members of this 
and earlier Congresses and to present 
and former administrators of Govern- 
ment agencies who, by their support, 
enabled rural America to make the REA 
program the dynamic success that it is 
today. 

No State or Federal program has 
brought as many benefits to the people 
of South Dakota as rural electrification. 
In 1935, the year the program was 
launched, less than 4 percent of our rural 
people had central station electric serv- 
ice. Our wide-open spaces made the 
power companies shudder when they 
thought of bringing service to our sparse 
population over lines subjected to high 
winds, sleet, and snow. They said this 
kind of business would never pay. Had 
not REA come along, most of our State 
would still be waiting for electric service. 
The co-ops did not know whether it 
would pay but farmers needed light and 
power and REA provided the instrument 
whereby they could secure these bless- 
ings through cooperative action. 

Today, nearly 90 percent of all our 
rural areas are served and they are pay- 
ing their way. For the United States 
as a whole, 52 percent of all rural elec- 
trification has been done by nonprofit 
REA-financed systems. In South Da- 
kota 91 percent of all electrified farms 
are served by REA cooperative systems. 
Only North Dakota has a higher per- 
centage of REA service. 

THE EARLY YEARS OF REA 

The early days of rural electrification 
were difficult ones in South Dakota. We 
issued our first charter for an electric 
cooperative only 6 months after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the REA Execu- 
tive order; but because of low popula- 
tion density our early cooperatives en- 
countered staggering construction costs 
per connected consumer. Rates were 


high and as a result the use of power 
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was held down. Interest rates were also 
high and the payout period was too 
short. Wholesale power was scarce, 
sometimes nonexistent, and always very 
expensive. The future of our small 
struggling systems was threatened. 

Thanks to an understanding Congress 
and administration, the Pace Act was 
passed, reducing the interest rate from 
2.6 percent to a realistic 2 percent and 
extending the payout period from 25 to 
35 years. Then we started promoting 
the Missouri River dams—Fort Randall, 
Gavins Point, Oahe, Garrison in North 
Dakota, and now Big Bend. As power 
began to come from those projects rural 
electrification reached a turning point. 
Success of the program was assured. 
WASTEFUL RELEASES OF MISSOURI RIVER _WATER 

MUST BE STOPPED 

The administration of those projects, 
however, is not the complete success 
Congress had envisaged. It is time for 
Congress to take a new look at the In- 
terior Department’s adm-nistration of 
those projects. It is time we seriously 
consider the slack water navigation pro- 
posal I made last August, for, as I said 
at that time, the REA cooperatives and 
the municipalities are being deprived of 
hundreds of thousands of kilowatts from 
our dams because the water is not per- 
mitted to flow through the generators 
during the wintertime when the power is 
needed, but is stored to be released dur- 
ing the navigation months to benefit 
certain shipping interests which do not 
contribute one cent toward the repay- 
ment of the project. But this is just one 
example of many that could be cited to 
show that eternal vigilance remains our 
duty, even with so successful a program 
as rural electrification. There are al- 
ways those who because of selfish interest 
would destroy even our best time-tested 
programs. 

We have held the line on the various 
proposals to raise REA interest rates. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson pro- 
posed that rural electric co-ops go into 
the open money market for funds. Not 
one Member of Congress has dignified 
that proposal by drawing it up as a bill. 

In these and other ways we have guided 
and protected this great program. It 
deserves our continued support. 

BENEFITS OF REA TO SOUTH DAKOTA 


The benefits of electrification to the 
farm and rural home are well known. 
Many of them will be reviewed here to- 
day. These are benefits that have meant 
the most to my State; but, others also 
are important. 

In a State so predominantly rural as 
South Dakota it is easy to forget the 
benefits that REA has brought to our 
cities, towns, and other community 
centers. About 150 small towns and 
communities in the State are served by 
rural electric cooperatives. Each of 
these communities now has a modern, 
safe, and reliable distribution system in 
contrast with small, inadequate, and 
uneconomic generating systems which 
were used before REA came in. 

But this is only the beginning of the 
story. Hundreds of our rural schools and 
churches now have electricity, few had 
before. Electric light and power in rural 
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areas has made possible the establish- 
ment of dozens of new businesses. With 
the development of our new reservoirs, 
recreational activities have mushroomed, 
year-round and seasonal cottages have 
sprung up on every lake and stream. 
Most of them have electric service. 
These are some of the direct benefits. 

The most significant indirect benefits 
arise from the fact that for every dollar 
spent to build the lines and the facilities 
to get electricity to our farms, the farmer 
has spent about $4 wiring his farm and 
buying farm equipment and home ap- 
pliances. This means that over the years 
rural electric members in South Dakota, 
about 72,600 of them, have spent well 
over $300 million in improving their 
farms and homes. This has meant good 
business in the towns. It has meant good 
jobs in the cities. It means money in 
the bank for businesses that sell equip- 
ment and services. Most of this money 
has been spent at home. The rural elec- 
tric cooperatives’ annual payrolls are 
approximately $2 million; this money, 
too, is spent at home. 

These co-op employees live and work 
in the State. Many of them own homes, 
all of them pay taxes and patronize local 
businesses. 

SOUTH DAKOTANS GRATEFUL FOR REA 


Rural electrification has brought a 
better life to rural people; but, all along 
the highways and byways of our State 
other people in all occupations benefit 
from the program. If all of our people 
could be here today they would express 
more eloquently than I their apprecia- 
tion for those who set the program in 
motion 25 years ago and to those who 
have strengthened and defended it down 
the years. The farm housewives would 
express their gratitude for home appli- 
ances—refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electric irons—that re- 
move much of the drudgery of earlier 
years on the farm. The farmer would 
express his appreciation for the labor- 
saving power equipment made possible 
through electrical energy. Farm fam- 
ilies who remember the kerosene lantern 
would be especially grateful for electrical 
lighting. They would say “Thank you” 
to all Members of Congress and others 
who support their program. They would 
give special thanks to those who support 
rural electrification because they believe 
in its social and economic values rather 
than because it is politically expedient to 
do so. Rural electrification brought dig- 
nity and self-esteem to all rural people; 
its continuing stream of benefits make 
rural living more rewarding and our 
farms more productive. 

REA has made a remarkable record of 
accomplishment in its first 25 years. 
Let’s make the next 25 years even better. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, today marks 
the 25th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the rural electrification program 
which made possible the electrification 
of rural America. 

The need and acceptance of this great 
idea is best illustrated by the tremendous 
growth of rural electric systems since the 
inauguration for the REA program May 
11, 1935. This social and economic mira- 
cle has made it possible for over 1,000 
locally owned electric systems to provide 
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electric light and power to more than 16 

million rural Americans. In 1935 only 

11 percent of the farms had central sta- 

tion electricity, but then came the REA 

program and today 96 percent of all 
farms in the United States are electrified. 

What a wonderful record of accomplish- 

ment. What a wonderful change from 

darkness to light, from drudgery to joy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with my remarks the following article 
from the Iowa Rural Electric News, a 
publication of the Iowa Electric Coop- 
erative Association. This article tells the 
story of the first cooperatively electrified 
farm in Iowa. 

I am indeed proud that the farm which 
holds this distinction is located in my 
congressional district. The article 
follows: 

Iowa’s First COOPERATIVELY ELECTRIFIED 
Farm—WRIGHT County Farm Was First 
In Iowa To Get Power THROUGH AN REA- 
FINANCED COOPERATIVE 


(By Keith Remy) 


December 6, 1936, dawned just like any 
winter day in north central Iowa—cold, 
windy, and dreary. But that day became 
significant in the history of cooperative rural 
electrification in Iowa. 

For on December 6, 1936, the first farm in 
Iowa to receive power from an REA-financed 
electric cooperative was energized. 

Friends, power officials, and pioneer mem- 
bers of Boone Valley Electric Cooperative 
at Renwick gathered at the W. H. Helmke 
farm in Wright County to witness the actual 
connection. 

At the end of the day, the Helmke’s carbide 
lamps, the gasoline-powered milking ma- 
chine, the scrubboard were antiquated. Elec- 
tricity had come to the 325-acre Oakdale 
farm. 

The day was a rewarding one for Helmke 
and his neighbors who had been instru- 
mental in pioneering cooperative rural elec- 
trification in their area. 

Nearly a decade before—in 1928—Helmke 
and 10 of his neighbors began negotiating 
with a profit power company for electric 
service. It would have cost them at least 
$300 each to get service. The high cost and 
the coming of the depression doomed this 
early attempt. 

In 1935, when the Rural Electrification 
Administration (REA) was established, 
Helmke and his neighbors immediately went 
to work. 

They contacted REA officials in Wash- 
ington. They hired an attorney. Bylaws 
were drawn up. And Boone Valley Electric 
Cooperative was organized. Helmke was 
elected president, a position he held until 
1954. 

Application for an REA loan was made. 
It was granted, and during 1935 and 1936, 
contracts were let and construction started. 
By December 1936, 43 miles of lines were 
ready for service. And Oakdale became the 
first farm in Iowa to enjoy the power sup- 
plied by an REA-financed electric cooper- 
ative. 

“When we energized, we bought our 
power from Renwick Municipal. Now the 
town buys its power from Corn Belt Power 
Cooperative through Boone Valley Electric 
Co-op,” explains Helmke. 

Helmke has retired from active farming 
and is living in Renwick. His son, Norman, 
has taken over the operation of Oakdale 
— specializes in raising purebred Duroc 
Ogs. 

He uses heat lamps and hover brooders 
eee for getting pigs off to a healthy 
8 . 

Because of the increased electrical demands 
of modern farming, the Helmkes replaced 
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the original 60-ampere meter loop with 
100-ampere service 2 years ago 

In the farm home at Oakdale, a full line 
of major electrical appliances helps with the 
household chores. 

Farmstead applications of electricity in- 
clude a fully equipped farm shop, complete 
with welder and power tools. A large 
granary has an inside elevator powered by 
a 3-horsepower electric motor. 

A 5-horsepower motor operates a double- 
fan natural air dryer in the hay barn. 

Helmke is gradually rebuilding the once- 
large dairy herd. A can cooler is used for 
milk storage. 

The farm has three water systems. Two of 
them have one-half horsepower deep well 
jet pumps. A flowing well uses a small piston 
pump to deliver water to hogs on range. 

Oakdale depends on electricity. 

Another pioneer instrumental in organiz- 
ing Boone Valley Electric Cooperative was 
Helmke’s neighbor, C. M. Gillespie. Gillespie 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the co- 
operative in 1936 and still holds that posi- 
tion. His son, James Gillespie, is co-op 
bookkeeper. 

“The growth of electric use on our farms 
has been phenomenal,” reports James Gil- 
lespie. 

“The first year after we energized, we aver- 
aged 60 kilowatt hours per farm per month. 
Last year (1959) our average was 634.7 kilo- 
watt hours per farm per month with the high 
month averaging 991 kilowatt hours per 
farm,” he continues. 

Gillespie checked back in the early record 
books. He found that Helmke’s Oakdale farm 
used a total of $124.15 worth of electricity the 
first 13 months after being energized. 

In February 1959, with electric brooding 
at a peak at Oakdale, consumption hit an all- 
time high of 6,070 kilowatt hours for the 
month. Total cost for the single month was 
$111. 

“Boone Valley may be one of the smallest 
electric co-ops in Iowa with its 172 members, 
but I'll bet those members are as enthusias- 
tic and as active as any others. There’s a lot 
of pride in our cooperative,” say L. N. Hen- 
riksen, president of Boone Valley Electric 
Cooperative. 

And now, 24 years after the first coopera- 
tive current flowed over the lines, Boone 
Valley and 54 other electric co-ops in Iowa 
serve more than 132,000 rural Iowa families. 

The silver jubilee year is a tribute to these 
power pioneers and their foresight—a tribute 
to cooperative rural electrification—truly a 
private enterprise “good for all Americans.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, May 
11, 1960, marks a quarter century of 
progress in bringing the benefits of elec- 
tric power to rural consumers through- 
out the Nation. Since the signing of the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act 
on May 11, 1935, farmers all across the 
United States have helped to make the 
rural electrification program an out- 
standing success. 

My own State of Colorado provides an 
excellent example of the achievements 
of the REA program, which got under 
way in Colorado in June of 1936, when 
the first REA loan was approved. The 
first REA-financed line was placed in 
operation on September 17, 1937, by the 
Grand Valley Power Line of Grand 
Junction, in my congressional district. 

When the REA was created in 1935, 
only 7,145 farms in Colorado—just 11.2 
percent, were receiving central station 
electric service. Current REA estimates 


show that 36,550 farms in the State, or 
89.7 percent of all farms recorded in the 
1954 census, were being served as of June 
30, 1959. REA borrowers serve about 
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60.2 percent of these electrified farms in 
Colorado. 

Up to January 1, 1960, REA had ap- 
proved a total of $121,167,157 in loans to 
25 electric borrowers in Colorado, all of 
which are cooperatives. The loans were 
made to enable the borrowers to con- 
struct 34,495 miles of line and other 
electric facilities to serve 86,677 con- 
sumers. 

REA electric borrowers in Colorado 
have repaid $12,405,643 on the principal 
of their Government loans. In addi- 
tion, they have paid $8,244,778 in inter- 
est and $4,749,698 ahead of schedule. 
As of January 1, 1960, no borrowers in 
the State of Colorado were overdue in 
their loan payments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also significant to 
note that Colorado’s electric co-ops are 
among the largest property taxpayers in 
the 61 counties in which they operate 
in the State of Colorado. In 12 coun- 
ties, electric cooperatives are the only 
electric taxpayers. In 1958, more than 
$600,000 was paid in property taxes alone 
by Colorado rural electrics. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in my remarks the following statistics 
relative to the first 25 years of the REA 
program in Colorado: 


DATA OF THE First 25 YEARS Or THE REA Rurab 
ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM IN COLORADO 


Percent of farms electrified by all suppliers 
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Cumulative payments on clectrit loans in Colorado 
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Nore.—If payments for any one year are desired, subtract the cumulative balance of the prior year from the 


cumulative balance at the year desired. 


Outstanding balances at June 30, 1959: 
Principal 
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Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, since 
the rural electrification program was 
launched 25 years ago today, 96 percent 
of the farms of America have been elec- 
trified, demonstrating how free enter- 
prise and a sympathetic Government 
can work together to solve vexing and 
difficult problems for human beings. 
Those who have been active in the rural 
electrification movement, know from the 
history of REA that rural electrification 
has been a real fight all during its his- 
tory and even before the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration was _ born. 
Leaders during the formative period of 
the program as well as those today also 
know that the REA program and the 
American farm family have a close rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Speaker, I will never forget the 
joy and excitement which came into the 
farm home in Ohio, where my family and 
T still live, when the lights were turned on 
in the 1930’s. A large percentage of the 
families who get their electricity from 
tural electric systems live and operate 
family-type farms. Because rural elec- 
trification has made possible a level of 
living comparable to urban living, the 
farm family has become more content 
with their environment and I feel elec- 
trification has been an important factor 
deterring the flight of young people from 
farms to other occupations. Farm boys 
and girls can now be proud of their 
homes and their way of life. Of course, 
Many young people have left the farm in 
recent years, mainly because of rela- 
tively low farm incomes; but, I believe 
that had not electrification come to 
agriculture the movement would have 
been much more rapid. If the income 
of the family farm can be brought in 
line with other occupations the family 
farm will continue one of our proudest 
and most respected ways of life. Thus, 
the problems of the family farm and of 
the rural electric systems are inter- 
twined; their fortunes go up and down 
together; policies affecting the well- 
being of one cannot help but affect the 
other. 

The battles waged by our beloved and 
distinguished Speaker Rayburn, the late 
Senator George W. Norris, the great in- 
dependent of Nebraska who for 25 years 
reigned supreme in the Senate as a man 
who worked for the future of his coun- 
try and its resources, former Congress- 
man John Rankin, of Mississippi, and 
others, were battles of no greater im- 
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portance than those which have come 
before the 86th Congress and will come 
before succeeding Congresses. 

Mr. Speaker, the success of the rural 
electrification program has been so over- 
whelming that many opponents no 
longer try to attack it openly, instead 
they are coming forth with proposals 
labeled “Improvements” of the program. 

Here are a few examples of these 
improvements: 

The REA has suffered a downgrad- 
ing of its Administrator. The Secretary 
of Agriculture in 1957, instituted a pro- 
cedure of having a political appointee in 
his office pass on all major loans before 
the Administrator is given permission to 
act on them. This action so aroused 
Congress that we mustered almost a 
two-thirds vote expressing disapproval 
of so flagrant an injection of politics 
into the program. 

The rural electric systems suffered an 
attempted curtailment of the Adminis- 
trator’s loan-making authority by the 
Comptroller General in 1958; the 
Comptroller General issued a ruling that 
would have seriously limited the use of 
REA loan funds to finance lines to rural 
consumers which the power companies 
considered desirable. The Senate, how- 
ever, by unanimous vote reversed this 
ruling. 

Bills to impose the high-interest pol- 
icy on REA have been offered and backed 
by the full force of the White House, the 
Budget Bureau and the Department of 
Agriculture. A concerted campaign to 
build up pressure in Congress for such 
legislation has been carried out by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and others. 
But the REA high-interest push is 
merely a part of a broader tight-money 
drive, and it has been a stubborn one. 

Tight-money policies have already 
been successfully put across against the 
Veterans’ programs, housing programs, 
Farmers Home Administration, Federal 
Land Banks, and the Production Credit 
Association, to mention a few. So far 
we have held the line where REA has 
been concerned. 

Another example: The Secretary of 
Agriculture has argued for, and has 
drafted and sent to Congress, proposed 
legislation which would abandon the 
REA program of the past 25 years and 
substitute in its place a plan for sending 
the rural electric systems to Wall Street 
for their long-term financing. This 
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proposal was so drastic, I might say fan- 
tastic, that no Member has been willing 
to fight for it, or for that matter, even 
to introduce it. 

These are the problems rural electri- 
fication has been facing in recent days. 
I am proud to be included among those 
who have defended the rural electrifica- 
tion program against these damaging at- 
tacks; I am proud that I have supported 
legislation which strengthens the pro- 
gram and keeps REA on the same suc- 
cessful track that it has followed for 25 
years. It behooves us, I believe, to re- 
member the stalwarts who made this pro- 
gram possible and who by their stanch 
support defended it during its early pe- 
riod; we can gain strength from their 
struggles and their victories for present 
battles and those that may lie ahead. 
Today on the occasion of the 25th an- 
niversary, we should here dedicate our- 
selves to the philosophy that the early 
legislators on rural electrification incor- 
porated in the program—local leader- 
ship, responsibility, and control with 
Federal administration keyed to human 
needs of rural America rather than to the 
financial desires of vested interests. 

As we honor rural electrification for 
the advantages if has brought to rural 
America, we should never lose sight. of 
the benefits it has brought to the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry, to all 
other industries, in fact, to the country 
as a whole. An important result of the 
rural electrification program is the in- 
creased business it brings into rural com- 
munities; it stimulates private business 
both localiy and nationally. Surveys in- 
dicate that for every dollar invested in 
rural power facilities farmers invest $3 
to $4 in wiring, plumbing, and electrical 
appliances. Also when power is avail- 
able, the establishment of industry in 
rural areas is encouraged. 

Back in 1935, when the REA experi- 
ment was just beginning, it was argued 
that all farmers who wanted electricity 
had it and that there was no market for 
power out in the country. Experience in 
the past 25 years has demonstrated how 
wrong this contention was. At this 
point, I want to include a fine article by 
Virginia Cruikshank, contained in the 
March 26 edition of the Delaware (Ohio) 
Gazette in my district, which carries a 
graphic account of how REA has changed 
the face of America: 

ELectTrictry Is BooN TO FARMERS 
(By Virginia Cruikshank) 

Some of us may have forgotten just how 
rugged life was in the rural areas before we 
had electricity. 

Remember the coal stoves, kerosene lamps, 
washboards, water buckets, hand milking, 
and all the other hand-powered chores that 
made the farmer and his wife old before their 
time? 

No one would want to return to that kind 
of rural living, although we may sometimes 
wax sentimental about the old days. We are 
even digging around in the attic and cellar 
for some of those items mentioned above 
because our city neighbors who are moving 
to the country prize them as antiques. 

Electric power has changed the face of all 
rural America. Not only has it brought an 
end to a lot of the drudgery, but it has 
changed the entire outlook of rural people. 
They are no longer country hicks. _ Their 
life has become the envy of many city people. 
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This year the Nation is paying tribute to 
its rural electric system on the 25th anni- 
versary of REA. President Roosevelt signed 
the Executive order May 11, 1935, that 
brought the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration into being. 

Use of electricity today has passed the 
wildest dreams of 1935. USDA researchers 
have found that there are 450 ways to use 
electricity on the farm and in the farm home. 

And just wait until we get all those bulk 
tanks installed around here in the next year. 
Consumption of power will zoom. 

Only about 4 percent of the farms in the 
United States are still without electric power. 
In the territory of the Delaware Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative, there are only two farms 
and two houses without power, but the com- 
pany is willing to build the lines to them 
whenever the owners are ready. 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

The Congress can be proud of the fact 
that it had the foresight and wisdom to 
create this agency 25 years ago. I can 
think of no other single piece of legisla- 
tion that has meant more to millions of 
farm families throughout the Nation. 

I personally can testify to just what 
REA has meant to farmers. I still live on 
a farm in southwest Kansas. We now 
enjoy electric and telephone service, both 
of which were made possible by the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
its younger brother, Rural Telephone 
Administration. These two modern con- 
veniences have made farm life much 
more pleasant and satisfying. They 
have, I am convinced, been a major fac- 
tor in persuading many families to re- 
main on the farm. 

It is significant, I think, that very few 
if any Members of this or the other 
House would seriously consider a propos- 
al to abandon our great rural electrifi- 
cation program. There may be disputes 
over the administration of the program 
or details as to its financing, but as to 
the program itself and the philosophy 
behind it, there is almost no dispute. 

The program has worked. The fact 
that 95 percent of the farms are now 
electrified is proof of this. Farmers 
have been able to install many labor- 
saving devices and machines. Electric- 
ity has taken a lot of the drudgery out of 
farming. It has literally and figura- 
tively brightened the lives of farm fam- 
ilies. 

Also, it is interesting to note that on 
this 25th anniversary not one loan made 
by the Government to finance a cooper- 
ative electric system is in default. In 
om repayments are ahead of sched- 

e. 

I am proud of the cooperatives which 
have been built to operate electrical and 
telephone systems. These cooperatives 
are member owned. They are in busi- 
ness to provide a service to farm fam- 
ilies. 

The success of these institutions is 
due in a large measure to the dedication 
of the men who serve on the boards of 
directors and make the actual decisions 
as to how they will operate. This is a 
labor of love on the part of these men 
and women. They want to provide their 
members with the best possible service 
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at the lowest cost consistent with good 
and sound business practices. 

Thanks to the REA and to the thou- 
sands of dedicated men and women 
throughout the Nation who devote many 
hours each year to running the locally 
owned cooperatives, the lives of our farm 
families have been greatly improved and 
enriched. The REA has helped make 
America a much better place in which to 
live for millions of our people, by bring- 
ing the American standard of living to 
the American farm. 

I am happy to salute REA on its 25th 
anniversary. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
rural electric program of the Nation 
marks its 25th anniversary this week. 

This program has developed over the 
years into a significant service bringing 
electrification to vast numbers of rural 
homes and communities. In my own 
district cooperatives have been formed 
to serve the needs of the families. I 
should like to point out the development 
which has occurred in the operation of 
one of the cooperatives with which I am 
familiar. Today the Guernsey-Mus- 
kingum Electric Cooperative is extending 
service not only in Guernsey and Mus- 
kingum Counties in Ohio but to members 
in Morgan, Noble, Coshocton, Licking, 
and Harrison Counties as well. The co- 
operatives 6,000 members consumed al- 
most 28 million kilowatt-hours of electric 
power last year. Their average mem- 
ber during the year used 4,580 kilowatt- 
hours, an increase of 258 kilowatt-hours 
of power over the average utilized in 
1958. For this service in 1959, the co- 
operative received $717,817.97, an in- 
crease in income of $37,258.51 over the 
previous year. 

The first loan from REA was received 
by the Guernsey-Muskingum Electric Co- 
operative in 1938. During the interven- 
ing years, the organization has borrowed 
$2,909,714.23. Of this sum, it has re- 
paid $965,054.11. With the funds at its 
disposal, over 1,800 miles of rural distri- 
bution lines have been constructed and 
6,800 services have been installed. Last 
year 184 new services were connected and 
another 200 new services are expected in 
1960. The expansion of new services re- 
quires approximately $200,000 in new 
capital each year. 

The cooperative serving such a large 
portion of the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict has a staff of 36 regular employees 
with an annual payroll of more than 
$163,000. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to join in congratulating the Rural 
Electrification Administration on its 
25th birthday. Its creators and ad- 
ministrators can look back on a bril- 
liant record; they have lighted and 
powered rural America. 

When the REA Act was passed in 
1935 only 1 Montana farm in 20 had 
electricity. At that time, life on the 
farm meant pumping and carrying water 
by hand, chopping wood for the cook- 
stove, bending over a washboard, and 
poor light for reading, and for farm 
jobs after dark. 

Today, almost 9 out of 10 Montana 
farms have electricity and roughly 2 
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out of every 3 of them are served by one 
of Montana’s REA-financed power sys- 
tems. These systems were built by men 
and women who banded together to pro- 
vide for themselves the electricity which 
commercial utilities either could not, or 
would not, make available. They bor- 
rowed money from the Federal Govern- 
ment, loans on which we taxpayers have 
made millions of dollars. 

Their job is still far from being done. 
Experience shows that electric power 
consumption doubles every 5 years. So 
the REA program must continue. That 
is, it must continue if our co-ops are to 
“heavy up” their lines to meet the grow- 
ing needs of their members. I know 
our colleagues will be interested in the 
following clippings from the May issue 
of the Montana Rural Electric News 
and the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
I also wish to call attention to the 
statement in support of the REA pro- 
gram by President George Meany of 
the AFL-CIO: 

[From the Montana Rural Electric News, 
May 1960] 
EIGHTY-NINE AND ONE-TENTH PERCENT OF 
MONTANA FaRMS HAVE ELECTRICITY 


At the time the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was created on May 11, 1935, 
only 2,768 farms in Montana, or 5.5 percent, 
were receiving central station electric serv- 
ice. Current REA estimates show that 29,- 
450 farms in the State, or 89.1 percent of 
all farms recorded in the 1954 census, were 
being served by June 30, 1959. REA bor- 
rowers serve about 64.7 percent of these 
electrified farms. 

The first REA electrification loan in Mon- 
tana was approved in May of 1936. The first 
REA-financed line was placed in operation 
on December 5, 1937 by the Lower Yellow- 
stone Rural Electric Association of Sidney. 

Up to January 1, 1960, the beginning of 
REA’s 25th year, the agency had approved 
a total of $61,045,733 in loans to 25 electric 
borrowers in the State, of which all are 
cooperatives. The loans were made to en- 
able the borrowers to construct 29,910 miles 
of line and other electric facilities to serve 
44,401 consumers. 

Loan funds actually advanced to these 
borrowers amounted to $53,465,147 by Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. With the help of this financing, 
the locally owned and managed systems had 
already placed 29,671 miles of line in opera- 
tion and were serving 44,100 farm and other 
rural consumer outlets. The average month- 
ly consumption of electricity by these con- 
sumers had increased from 283 kilowatt- 
hours in 1950, to 547 kilowatt-hours in 
1958. 

REA electric borrowers in Montana have 
repaid $8,964,709 on the principal of their 
Government loans. In addition, they have 
paid $5,564,906 in interest and $3,891,578 
ahead of schedule. As of January 1, 1960, 
no borrower in the State was overdue in its 
loan payments. 

{From Montana Rural Electric News, May 
1960] 


TEN PHONE Co-ops Now IN MONTANA 


In 1950, the year the first REA telephone 
loan was approved, 28.5 percent of the farms 
in Montana had telephones. By the end of 
June 1958, it was estimated that 21,000 
farms or 60 percent of all farms in the 
State had telephone service. 

The first REA telephone loan in this 
State was approved on March 14, 1952, to 
the Mid-Rivers Telephone Cooperative, 
Circle, Mont. 

As of January 1, 1960, REA had approved 
a total of $16,256,000 in loans to 10 bor- 
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rowers in the State (one commercial com- 
pany and 9 cooperative associations) . 

These loans will enable the borrowers to 
serve 13,682 new subscribers, and to provide 
improved service for 4,427 existing subscrib- 
ers over 15,036 miles of line. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on the new REA-financed 
facilities, and 9 borrowers report that a total 
of 73 exchanges have been cut over to dial. 

Loan funds actually advanced to the bor- 
rowers on January 1, 1960, amounted to 
$11,289,934. On the same date loan appli- 
cations on hand from telephone organiza- 
tions in the State amounted to $1,060,000. 

On January 1, 1960, the State’s borrowers 
had paid $256,327 in interest and repaid 
$305,415 of principal on their Government 
loans. They had also paid an additional 
$68,673 ahead of schedule. 

[From the Montana Rural Electric News, 

May 1960] 
IN THE BEGINNING 


(By Max Mathews, manager, Yellowstone 
Valley Electric Cooperative) 

(Evrror’s Note.—Max Mathews, veteran 
manager of the Yellowstone Valley Electric 
Cooperative of Huntley, was the project en- 
gineer on the first REA construction project 
in Montana in 1937. The Montana Rural 
Electric News is proud to print the following 
exclusive article about his experiences 
through the years.) 

The 17 years following my discharge from 
the Army in September 1919, after 244 years 
overseas in World War I, found me engaged 
in the retailing of building materials and 
then in various construction activities—then 
in July 1937, quite by accident, I got into 
the construction of rural electric cooperative 
powerlines in Montana—a pioneering proj- 
ect that was designed to bring the better 
things of life to all rural people and was 
to give me, personally, an opportunity to 
fulfill a lifelong ambition to superintend 
in the field of construction. 

My first job was with the Manning & 
Noyes Construction Co., building the origi- 
mal lines for the Lower Yellowstone REA 
Cooperative at Sidney, Mont. Later build- 
ing the second section for the Yellowstone 
Valley Electric Cooperative in Huntley. The 
first REA loan in Montana was made to the 
Yellowstone Valley Electric Cooperative in 
Huntley in May 1936, however the first lines 
constructed in the State were for the Lower 
Yellowstone at Sidney. Their first lines 
being energized just before Christmas in 
1937. My job continued with construction 
of lines for the Park Electric Cooperative at 
Livingston and for Vigilante Electric at Dil- 
lon, finishing there in July of 1940. Many 
new cooperatives have been formed in 
ene since, there being 24 active at this 

e. 

The actual construction of electric co- 
operative lines in those early years was quite 
different than that of today. The poles were 
shipped unframed and unroofe4, the holes 
had to be bored by hand and the gains and 
roof cut Sy hand as there was no power for 
power drills and electric saws. Most of the 
holes were dug by hand and in many in- 
stances the poles were raised by hand and 
the use of pikes and main strength. The 
hole digging machines at that time were 
not nearly as efficient as they are today and 
were of little use in most areas of Montana. 

Experienced linemen were hard to come 
by and the general practice was to pick the 
most promising men from the crews and 
develop them into linemen. Many of these 
self-made linemen later became the back- 
bone of the maintenance crews for the vari- 
ous cooperatives—men with a great deal of 
pride in their work and part they had played 
in this now most successful enterprise. 

were plenty of laborers in those early 
days and sometimes so many wanted work 
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that they would draw straws to see who 
would get the job. 

The lines were completed and still there 
was a selling job to be done—farmers were 
not used to the idea of using electric power 
in so many ways and the main thought 
seemed to be that the current would be used 
just for lights and refrigeration and there 
were doubts in many minds as to whether 
they could possibly use 40 kilowatt-hours 
per month and if they really could afford to 
pay the $3 minimum monthly bill. Most of 
the transformers hung were 1% kilovolt- 
amperes, some were 3 kilovolt-amperes, 
and once in a great while it seemed necessary 
to hang a 5 kilovolt-amperes for an ex- 
ceptionally large load. 

When I first became manager at Yellow- 
stone Valley Electric Cooperative in 1940, 
there were 80 idle services where the poten- 
tial consumers felt financially unable to 
have their premises wired so that they could 
use power. Strange as it may seem today, 
here was a situation that required some real 
encouragement and it probably fostered the 
original “power use” department in the 
State as we felt it necessary to send our 
employees out into the field to set up meet- 
ings to “sell ideas on how the use of power 
could save labor and time and in addition 
make more income on the farm.” 

With the onset of World War II the pic- 
ture changed—manpower was scarce and 
electric power meant the difference between 
staying in business or having to quit in 
many cases. But here too came the prob- 
lem of hard-to-get materials, appliances, and 
the shortage of manpower to construct and 
maintain lines—but as is always the case— 
it sharpened the determination and every- 
one pulled together to see the thing through. 

The postwar boom in the use of electric 
power on the farm swept over the country 
until today we find the average farm con- 
sumption to be 700 kilowatt-hours per month 
and apparently we have only scratched the 
surface of the many uses for electric power— 
the most recent upswing being in house heat- 
ing. 

The pledge to see that all rural families 
have central station power is rapidly being 
fulfilled and on this 25th anniversary of the 
Rural Electric Administration we find 24 ac- 
tive electric cooperatives in Montana serving 
43,556 consumers with an investment of ap- 
proximately $53,208,000 in 29,180 miles of 
line. 

Looking back on a successful program of 
this magnitude causes one to reflect on the 
human interest aspect and in so doing I 
find some of my greatest satisfactions have 
come from being in on the ground floor 
and being privileged to see the faces of proud 
and pleased families who eagerly watched 
the “lights come on” for the first time and 
then returning to these same homes a vear 
or so later to see how thev Nad grown up 
with their new strvant and were continuing 
to etijoy their new standard of living—the 
look ahead seems of even greater magnitude 
as there is no end in sight—rural electric co- 
operatives are here to stay and serve rural 
families of America. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, May 8, 1960] 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—AN END TO DARKNESS 
REA PROGRAM TO BE 25 YEARS OLD MAY 11 


It’s hard to explain to a child of today that 
there was no television 25 years ago. 

It’s even harder to explain that a great 
many farm homes in Montana were lit by 
gasoline or kerosene lamps even less than 25 
years ago, and that most farm and ranch 
families had nothing but battery-powered 
radios because there was no electrical power 
line near their homes. 

All this began to change 25 years ago with 
the founding of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration on May 11, 1935. It didn’t 
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change overnight, however. The first REA- 
financed powerline didn’t go into operation 
in Montana, near Sidney, until 1937. 

Since then, 29,910 miles of REA line have 
been erected in Montana to serve 44,401 con- 
sumers of 25 electrical cooperatives. The 
number of farms served by electricity in this 
State has risen from 2,768 to nearly 30,000, 
which is almost 90 percent of all farms re- 
corded in the 1954 census. About 65 per- 
cent of these electrified farms are served by 
REA borrowers. 

This was still a dark land when REA 
began in 1935, Only 1 American farm in 
10 had electric service, Now nearly 97 per- 
cent of all US, farms and ranches are elec- 
trifed, with more than half served by 1,053 
rural utilities financed by REA. 

REA, an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture, is one of the most successful 
cooperative efforts in the history of the Na- 
tion. Its loan program builds electric sys- 
tems, not only for farms and ranches, but 
for hundreds of thousands of other rural 
establishments, 

REA has only two representatives in Mon- 
tana. Harry Reising of Livingston is opera- 
tions field representative and Ben Wallace, 
Lewistown, is field engineer. 

REA has not only made farm and ranch 
homes more comfortable and convenient, it 
has provided power to take over hundreds 
of farm chores, especially in dairying, poul- 
try and egg production and in feeding meat 
animals. 

While it has provided more leisure for 
farmers and ranchers, it has given them the 
means of enjoying that leisure. While part 
of the family watches television, others may 
be working in the basement with power 
tools or photographic darkroom equipment, 
or in the garage with electric welders and 
metal lathes. 

That’s why it’s hard to explain to a child 
of today that the dark ages didn’t end too 
long ago. 


REA PHONE ProGRAM Now In 11TH Year 


REA’s telephone program was established 
by Congress in October 1949, and the first 
telephone cooperative loan was approved in 
1950. 

Two years later Montana’s first REA phone 
loan was approved to the Mid-Rivers Coop- 
erative at Circle. Since then one commercial 
company and eight other cooperatives in the 
State have received loans. 

These loans will enable the borrowers to 
serve 13,682 new subscribers and to provide 
improved service for 4,427 existing subscrib- 
ers over 15,036 miles of line. Nine of these 
borrowers report that 73 exchanges have 
been cut over to dial service, 

To help provide the best possible rural 
telephone service, REA has a small staff of 
telephone engineers in Washington, D.C, 

Among other things, these engineers de- 
veloped construction assembly units for all 
telephone plant items, permitting contrac- 
tors to bid competitively on construction of 
borrowers’ telephone plants. 

The staff also developed standard tech- 
nical specifications for automatic dial 
switching equipment. This also enabled 
equipment makers to bid on central office 
equipment on a truly competitive basis. 

REA has played a key role in developing 
Plastic-insulated cable for rural use and 3 
new plastic cable and wire suitable for burial 
in the ground. 

Some of the engineers’ most successful 
work has been in the field of subscriber car- 
riers. The typical rural telephone sub- 
scriber line will carry only one conversation 
atatime. Since start of the telephone pro- 
gram, REA engineers have worked closely 
with makers of electronic equipment to per- 
fect the use of “carrier current techniques” 
so that as many as 8 or 10 conversations can 





take place simultaneously over one sub- 
scriber line. The voice is tted by 


radio and the signal travels along the same 
pair of wires used for an ordinary telephone 
conversation. 

R. J. Justice of Lewistown is operational 
field representative for REA phone service 
in Montana. Road Peterson, Great Falls, is 
field engineer and Peter Schwan, Havre, is 
field accountant. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany today 
(May 11, 1960) issued the following state- 
ment hailing the 25th anniversary of the 
Rural Electric Cooperatives: 

“America’s workers join with the farmers 
and the public in general in hailing the 
Silver Jubilee of our country’s rural electric 
cooperatives. 

“Since May 11, 1935, when President 
Roosevelt signed the Executive order cre- 
ating the Government’s rural electric pro- 
gram, the benefits to every segment of the 
Population have been obvious. Today, 
thanks in large part to the rural electric 
co-op program, more than 95 percent of 
America’s farms are served by electric power- 
lines. That availability of low-cost electric 
power has meant a lifting of some of the 
work burdens for farm families, a great in- 
crease in the productivity of the farms, and 
a tremendous rise in the buying power of the 
people of rural America. Much of that buy- 
ing power is used to purchase the products 
which union members manufacture and the 
services they provide. 

“America’s prosperity must always be 
based on the economic well-being of both 
its industrial workers and its agricultural 
producers. The rural electric cooperatives 
have achieved great success in their first 25 
years of helping extend the benefits of Amer- 
ica’s economic growth to all the people of 
our country. In the years ahead, they carry 
our best wishes for continued service to the 
national community.” 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
on May 11, 1960, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration observed its 25th 
anniversary throughout the Nation. 
Many news publishers have been paying 
tribute to the effective work of the REA 
over its quarter century of operation. 

It is my pleasure to call to the atten- 
tion of the House membership a fine edi- 
torial, which appeared on Thursday, 
May 12, 1960, in the Collinsville (T1l.) 
Herald. The publisher of this news- 
paper is the Honorable James O. Mon- 
roe, who was among the dedicated group 
of men throughout the Nation who gave 
life and support to the program of the 
New Deal back in the days when REA 
and many other helpful agencies of the 
Government were created—agencies 
that rescued the people of the country 
from the depth of the Nation’s most 
serious depression. 

REA is not the only successful Gov- 
ernment agency created by the New 
Deal in the interest of all of the people 
of the country. We can recall the very 
successful operations of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and 
many others. These were the days when 
the Government acted in the interest 
of the people. 

It has been conceded by even the most 
bitter opponents of this type of social 
legislation that was enacted 25 years 
ago that such programs as REA, social 
security, and the others which I have 
mentioned has formed a cushion to pro- 
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tect our country against repetitions of 
the crises that existed when the people 
of the Nation turned to the Democratic 
Party in November of 1932. 

I well remember editor Monroe as be- 
ing in the forefront of those who assist- 
ed in the successful campaign of 1932. 
He remained a crusader in the interest 
of the people and vigorously supported 
the strong legislative program of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

The editorial follows: 


TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR SOCIAL REVOLUTION: REA 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
observed its 25th anniversary on May 11, 
1960, with nearly 97 percent of all U.S. farms 
and ranches electrified. A little more than 
half of these farms, together with hundreds 
of thousands of other rural establishments, 
are served by 1,053 rural utilities financed by 
REA. 

This was still a dark land when REA began 
in 1935, with only one American farm in ten 
receiving electric service. During the years 
that followed, the lights were turned on in 
one farm after another through one of the 
most successful cooperative efforts in the 
history of the Nation. REA, an agency of 
the Department of Agriculture, made loans 
to build electric systems and offered techni- 
cal advice. In most cases, farmers organized 
their own cooperatives to construct the sys- 
tems and distribute the power. Today these 
rural utilities, financed by the Government 
and owned and operated by local people, 
served more than 4.7 million consumers in 
46 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Southwestern Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
with headquarters at Greenville, Ill., is one 
of the borrowers of REA. Southwestern 
Electric serves approximately 7,500 rural 
members in Madison, Bond, and Fayette 
Counties. 

As 1960 began REA has approved loans of 
more than $4 billion for rural electrifica- 
tion, including all kinds of facilities. For 
their part, the rural utilities which obtained 
the loans have proved financially responsible 
and good credit risks. So far, they have 
made payment to the Government in excess 
of $1.1 billion, including a balance of $154 
million pair ahead of schedule. On January 
1, 1960, only one borrower was behind in its 
payments more than 30 days. 

As borrowers have gained in strength, the 
technical and management assistance rend- 
ered by REA has gradually diminished. This 
is in line with REA’s guiding policy toward 
its borrowers, which is to encourage rural 
utilities to look after their own affairs as 
soon as they are able. 

History has proved that farmers and other 
rural peopie use as much or more electricity 
than their neighbors in the city. This fact, 
more than any other, accounts for the tre- 
mendous success of the REA program. The 
first REA-financed lines were built on the 
assumption that farmers might use as much 
as 100 kilowatt-hours of electricity a month. 
Today farm consumers use an average of 350 
kilowatt-hours per month, and the monthly 
average for all consumers on REA financed 
lines is up to 433 kilowatt-hours per month. 

Much of the electricity is used to operate 
household appliances and equipment, such 
as washers, ranges, and vacuum cleaners. In 
recent years, a number of rural people have 
started heating their homes electrically. But 
electric power also has been harnessed to 
perform hundreds of farm chores. The great- 
est changes have been wrought in dairying, 
poultry and egg production, and in feeding 
meat animals. Electricity is revolutionizing 
these flelds, permitting one man to care for 
many more birds or animals. By 1975, REA 
estimates that each consumer on rural lines 
will be using an average of 14,400 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year. 
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Besides altering life on the farm, the avail- 
ability of electric power in rural areas has 
brought about profound changes in the char- 
acter of rural America. New business firms 
and industries have appeared in the country. 
Suburbs have been built on the fringes of 
towns and cities. Retired people and com- 
muters have been moving into rural areas. 
In some places, resort booms are under way. 
In 1959, 139,000 consumers were added to 
REA-financed lines. 

These two trends—more consumers and 
greater average use of power—mean that 
REA borrowers will have to increase greatly 
the capacity of their systems in future years. 
They will need increasing amounts of new 
capital to do the job. Rural utilities already 
are making both financial and engineering 
plans for the years ahead. 

The member-owned systems have proved 
themselves efficient organizations. They 
have proven themselves capable of distribut- 
ing electric power on an areawide basis to 
even the most thinly populated parts of our 
country. They have proven their right to 
serve. If all REA-financed systems continue 
to concentrate on service in the future as 
well as they have in the past, there appears 
to be no reason why they should not be a 
permanent part of the utility industry of 
the United States. 

Private, free enterprise power companies 
have fought REA at times, pointing out with 
considerable truth that it smacks of social- 
ism and urging that it gives them unfair 
competition. They may be able to prove 
their premises, but it would be difficult to 
convince millions of Americans that REA is 
a bad thing. 

A rather obvious proof that it is beneficial 
is that the private power companies have 
managed to thrive and expand. Competition 
hasn’t hurt them and in fact some of them 
sell large amounts of power to the REA 
comnanies, The socialism argument is 
countered by the obvious fact that no matter 
how socialistic the power in their lines may 
be, our rural population does not feel like 
the REA is overturning the free enterprise 
system. Our rural population still feels and 
votes ruggedly capitalist even though their 
life is shot through with governmental 
action. 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, to include newspaper arti- 
cles, editorials, and other extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
occasion of the silver anniversary of 
rural electrification, I join the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded 
me in saluting this great program. 
Twenty-five years ago today President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt signed Ex- 
ecutive Order 7037 creating the Rural 
Electrification Administration. This ac- 
tion of the President set in motion a 
movement which has literally trans- 
formed American rural life. Of all the 
things that the Government has done in 
the field of agriculture, in my judgment, 
rural electrification has been the most 
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important. It has brought the 20th cen- 
tury to the American farm. 

Following the creation of the Rural 
Electrification Administration by Ex- 
ecutive order, the Congress in 1936 in 
one of the most important acts in its 
history, broadened the agency’s scope 
and gave it permanent legislative sanc- 
tion. We, who are privileged to serve in 
the House today, are entitled to take 
great pride in the fact that the guiding 
genius of the first Rural Electrification 
Act passed by this body was the distin- 
guished American who now presides over 
it. Speaker RaysurN was the joint au- 
thor of the Norris-Rayburn Act, the first 
and most auspicious rural electrification 
bill ever to pass the Congress. So, Mr. 
Speaker, this occasion commemorates 
not only a milestone in the life of rural 
America, but also a significant milestone 
in the legislative career of the most emi- 
nent and illustrious legislator in Ameri- 
can history—Speaker Sam Raysurn. The 
Speaker has broken so many records and 
has set so many records in this House— 
he has been associated with so many im- 
portant events over the past half cen- 
tury—his name has been connected 
with so many major bills that it is all but 
impossible to single out one piece of leg- 
islation as being among his most sig- 
nificant achievements. I do believe this, 
however, Mr. Speaker, that had your 
service in this House been limited to the 
joint authorship and sponsorship of the 
first rural electrification bill, that alone 
would have been sufficient to give immor- 
tality to your name. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
could not have been passed without the 
exercise of the Speaker’s special talent 
for winning acceptance of a controver- 
sial measure by reconciling the judg- 
ments of men of strong conviction but of 
opposite views. The passage of this bill 
demanded his very special combination 
of commonsense and uncommon judg- 
ment—of practical politician and far- 
seeing statesman. 

Mr. Speaker, your footprints are in 
every American countryside. We see 
them in every household where the magic 
of electricity has lifted the burdens and 
drudgery that were typical of American 
farm life. We see them in the thousands 
of miles of lines carrying electricity to 
more than 96 percent of American farms, 
as compared to 10 percent 25 years ago. 
We see them in the farmer-operated co- 
operatives found in every section of the 
country. We see them in the success of 
a program that many had doomed to 
failure before it was started. 

Mr. Speaker, you have literally cre- 
ated a new society in rural America. 
You have given rural life a new dimen- 
sion. You have made a spacious future 
for farm people in which they can share 
equally, work in dignity, and live in 
peace. 

The rural electric cooperatives of 
Oklahoma are justly proud of the rec- 
ord which they have made. A fitting 


tribute has been paid to the leadership 
of the rural electrification movement in 
my State in the silver jubilee edition of 
the Oklahoma Rural News for May 1960 
in an editorial entitled “‘A Most Favor- 
able Impression.” 


Under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I include a copy of 
this editorial at this point: 


A Most FAVORABLE IMPRESSION 


What kind of people are behind your 
electric cooperative? 

After 6 months of association with local 
directors, managers and employees, some con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

First, let us review for a minute the men 
cooperative members elect as_ directors. 
Without exception, these men are sincere, 
honest, dedicated and loyal to the program 
that has erased the darkness that prevailed 
so long in rural America, With no previous 
experience in utility direction they accepted 
a challenge that the commercial companies 
termed “uneconomical or impossible.” 

Serving without pay, they have neglected 
their own farm operations to serve their 
neighbors and community. Area members 
have made wise decisions in selecting good, 
responsible, and loyal leadership. 

Managers in all instances approach their 
daily responsibilities enthusiastically as well 
as cautiously. They realize that to serve 
every customer no matter how large they 
may be or how far they are from the nearest 
line is a great task. Meeting present require- 
ments as well as planni.g for future de- 
mands requires constant review of their 
operations. A great portion of the success 
of the rural electrification program in Okla- 
homa can be credited to good management. 

Office as well as field employees are eager 
to do a full day’s work for a day’s pay. From 
the time the member is received at the in- 
formation desk until he is greeted by the 
meter and service personnel they are made 
to feel they are the most important person 
in the cooperative. 

Cooperation and a recognition of individ- 
ual responsibility is found in every 1 of 
the 26 distribution and 2 G. & T. operations. 

With about $150 million invested in 64,000 
miles of line and equipment, approximately 
96 percent of the farms in the State now 
have electricity. Every Oklahoma electric 
cooperative is on a sound financial basis. 
Many have made advance payment on their 
loans. Reserves for tornadoes and ice storms 
have been developed. Capital credits are 
being determined and in some cases paid to 
the membership. 

A combination of sincere direction, in- 
formed management and cooperative em- 
ployees supported by loyal members, a capa- 
ble REA staff and an understanding con- 
gressional delegation have achieved objec- 
tives beyond one’s greatest expectation. 

All Oklahomans can be proud of those 
who have led the way to 25 years of success 
in the rural electric program in this State. 
C.D.L. 


The same edition shows that what is 
past is only prologue in the rural elec- 
trification movement. In this connec- 
tion, I include under leave to extend my 
remarks another editorial from the same 
paper entitled “Rural Electrification Is 
On the Move.” The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IS ON THE MOVE 


With plans for capital improvement dur- 
ing the next 5 years totaling $47 million, 
Oklahoma’s rural electric cooperative leaders 
are optimistic about the future. 

Oklahoma is on the move. We have great 
confidence in the rural people. They have 
displayed their outstanding ability during 
periods of war and peace. With electricity, 
they are better prepared to meet future 
crises. 

Examples of the need for this continued 
growth are Electric Cooperatives to extend 
service to 2,126 farms the recent approvals 
for loans to Kay, Indian, and Caddo that do 
not have electricity at the present time. 
Several thousand more farms in Oklahoma 
are still without electricity. 
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As farmers find that electricity can save 
hours of time in performing numerous chores 
around the farm, they are adding new equip- 
ment. New timesaving appliances are also 
being installed. All of this adds to the load 
on the line. 

Early estimates by engineers on the power 
needs of the rural areas were too low. New 
lines, transformers and other equipment 
must be installed to insure adequate voltage. 
This will require several million dollars to 
accomplish. 

These extensions and improvements will 
also create new markets fer over $200 million 
in appliances and equipment. Every city and 
town in Oklahoma will be benefited by this 
additional business. C. D. L. 


Most of the Members of the House are 
aware of the great benefits that electric- 
ity has brought to the farms of this coun- 
try. I doubt that many realize what a 
gigantic new industry this program has 
added to the business community of our 
country today. I am pleased to quote 
another editorial from the Oklahoma 
Rural News entitled “Rural Cooperatives 
Are a Big Business Today”: 


RuRAL COOPERATIVES ARE A BiG BUSINESS 
Topay 


A $150 million industrial plant employing 
1,099 persons with an annual payroll of 
$4,613,156 would be an accomplishment 
of great acclaim for the State of Oklahoma. 

Add to this a business stimulant that 
created a market for electrical equipment 
and appliances valued at over $675 million 
and everyone would celebrate a great victory. 

A firm that has paid out over $47 million 
in payroll in less than 25 years would be 
highly honored and praised. 

These are only a few of the contributions 
the rural electric cooperatives have made 
toward the economic growth of Oklahoma. 
Yet many Oklahomans have not stopped to 
think of this program in this regard. 

This group was responsible for a sizable 
portion of the extra push in business follow- 
ing World War II that resulted in an expand- 
ing economy instead of a depression. C.D.L. 


Along the same line is an article in 
the same paper showing the tremendous 
volume of business rural electric co- 
operatives have brought to appliance 
dealers. This article from the Okla- 
homa Rural News is as follows: 


COOPERATIVES HAvE BrouGHT TRADE TO AP- 
PLIANCE DEALERS 


One of the most important generating 
forces in the appliance business in Okla- 
homa during the past 15 years has been 
the rural electric cooperative program. 

Records reveal that Oklahomans living 
in areas served by the rural electric coopera- 
tives have bought over 416,000 major ap- 
pliances. These include such major items 
as ranges, freezers, electric water heaters, 
dryers, washers, refrigerators, TV sets, and 
water systems. 

It is conservatively estimated that this 
$200 million in business would keep 2,312 
appliance dealers in business for 1 year. 
To reduce this down it would be good busi- 
ness for 462 appliance dealers for a 5 year 
period. 

These fantastic figures do not include 
such common household appliances as irons, 
toasters, percolators, sewing machines, elec- 
tric blankets, heaters, mixers, waffle irons, 
radios, electric clocks, skillets, sweepers, and 
numerous appliances operated electrically. 

Oklahoma appliance distributors advise 
that this program has been the primary 
source of customers for hundreds of their 
dealers throughout the rural areas of the 
State. We are expecting a continuation of 
this for many years to come, they reveal. 


Pye ae ORS aR Lp Opa a RR 
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A breakdown of more common heavy elec- 
trical appliances found in the home of the 
members of 25 electric cooperatives is as 
follows: 


I ihe ws ta ncntendncewdichnnlligge 82,000 
RIURIOEES 25c6cta cs eden 98,000 
IE Rit i Sa eects 28,089 
I Sis Sie tsk weenie 42,826 
NN iis ha kk icin ichincin 11, 556 
SN iris. Rah ici hits to nino 9,830 
Rl Racca tet i ailciiian evigishs eastlaidinnninigtllaa 71,999 
iki tie ecicensnwne= 71, 795 
Wentrie DNS. ce cccecenee- 1,915 
Total electric homes................ 246 


For all its obvious success, thé rural 
electrification program has not been a 
burden upon the taxpayers. Quite the 
reverse is true as is shown in the follow- 
ing article from the same paper which 
reports that the 28 rural electric coop- 
eratives of Oklahoma have paid more 
than $6.333 million in taxes since the 
inception of the program: 

OKLAHOMA COOPERATIVES HAVE Parip $6 MIL- 
LION TAXES 


A tax bill of over $6,333,000 has been 
paid by the 28 rural electric cooperatives 
in Oklahoma. The current rate of taxes paid 
by this same group is over $700,000 annually, 
a@ recent survey by the organization’s State 
association office reveals. 

Based on the present rate of growth these 
same cooperatives will pay about $10 million 
in taxes during the next 10 years. The 
major portion of the gross sales and a large 
portion of the motor vehicle taxes go to 
school districts in all 77 counties. 

This certainly contradicts the usual mis- 
understanding by most people about the 
rural electric cooperatives paying no taxes. 

Tying this figure of almost $614 million 
to something tangible, it would build Okla- 
homa City’s Northwest Classen and John 
Marshall High Schools and Taft Junior High 
School. These are three of the largest 
schools in the Southwest. 

The recent park development program of 
the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board was only slightly more than this 
amount. It included the beautiful lodges 
at Sequoyah State Park, Lake Texhoma, 
Lake Murray Lodge, Quartz Mountain Lodge, 
Roman Nose Park, and many other projects 
that received nationwide praise. 

This amount of taxes paid by Oklahoma’s 
rural electric cooperatives would have con- 
structed the massive Student Union Build- 
ing and the outstanding library on the 
campus of Oklahoma State University. 

These taxes would have built the buildings 
on the Cameron College campus and the 
beautiful new high school in Lawton. 


Still another article from the Okla- 
homa Rural News describes the fine re- 
payment record which rural electric co- 
operatives have made in Oklahoma and 
the impact of the program upon the 
economy in general: 

THE REA PROGRAM IN OKLAHOMA 

REA electric borrowers in Oklahoma have 
repaid $21,022,869 of the principal of their 
Government loans. In addition, they have 
paid $14,796,791 in interest and $5,915,482 
ahead of schedule. As of January 1, 1960, 
no borrower in the State was overdue in its 
loan payments. 

At the time the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was created on May 11, 1935, 
only 5,648 farms in Oklahoma, or 2.6 percent, 
were receiving central station electric service. 
Current REA estimates show that 110,800 
farms in the State, or 93.1 percent of all 
farms recorded in the 1954 census, were 
being served by June 30, 1959. REA bor- 
rowers serve about 177.3 percent of these 
electrified farms. 
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The first REA electrification loan in Okla- 
homa was approved in November of 1935. 
The first REA-financed line was placed in 
operation on May 4, 1936, by the Earl W. 
Baker Utilities Co. of Bethany. 

Up to January 1, 1960, the beginning of 
REA’s 25th year, the agency had approved a 
total of $154,296,919 in loans to 28 electric 
borrowers in the State, of which 27 are co- 
operatives. The loans were made to enable 
the borrowers to construct 65,439 miles of 
line and other electric facilities to serve 
167,302 consumers. 

Loan funds actually advanced to these 
borrowers amounted to $139,981,277 by Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. With the help of this financ- 
ing, the locally owned and managed systems 
had already placed 62,917 miles of line in 
operation and were serving 142,184 farm and 
other rural consumer outlets. The average 
monthly consumption of electricity by these 
consumers had increased from 98 kilowatt- 
hours in 1950, to 189 kilowatt-hours in 1958. 


Mr. Speaker, rural electrification has 
spelled progress to Oklahoma as is well 
demonstrated in the following article 
from the silver jubilee edition of the 
Oklahoma Rural News: 


ELECTRIFICATION HAS SPELLED PROGRESS TO 
OKLAHOMA 


How would the rural areas of Oklahoma 
look today if electricity had not been pro- 
vided by the rural electric cooperatives? 
What would be the population of the State? 

How much taxes would be lost annually 
if thousands of the now occupied farms had 
been vacated? What would the price of land 
be if all of these farms had been put up for 
sale? 

Definite answers of course cannot be ob- 
tained; however, one can use good judgment 
and imagination. 

Dozens of the small towns would have 
completely disappeared. Instead of living in 
rural areas, those now commuting 25 to 150 
miles a day to work, would have moved to 
the point of employment. Others would 
have ended up in California with many of 
their former neighbors. This would have 
had an extremely adverse effect on the 
economy of the entire State. 

Millions of dollars in taxes would have 
been lost in the rural counties and the price 
of land could be down considerably below 
depression prices. 

It could have meant the losing of many 
industries, another Congressman, and thou- 
sands of Oklahoma’s most valuable re- 
sources—its people. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars from the 
sale of agricultural products would have hurt 
every person in every city, town, and village 
in the State. 

The rural electric cooperatives have had a 
far greater effect on the overall economy of 
Oklahoma than the average citizen can 
possibly imagine. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. STUBBLEFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
25 years ago this week, May 11, 1935, 
President Roosevelt issued the Executive 
order creating the Rural Electrification 
Administration. At that time, only 


8,480 farms in Kentucky or 3 percent 
were receiving regular electric service. 
Currently, 188,900 farms or 97.6 percent 
of all farms in Kentucky are being served 
with electricity. More than 80 percent 
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of the electrified farms in Kentucky are 
served by rural electric cooperatives 
organized under the REA program. 
The first rural electrification loan in 
Kentucky was approved in October 1935. 
From that date to the present, REA 
loans totaling over $154 million have 
been made to 28 electric borrowers in the 
State, of which 27 are rural electric co- 
operatives. 

The loans enabled borrowers to con- 
struct 53,000 miles of lines and to serve 
263,000 consumers. As of January 1, 
1960, no borrower in the State of Ken- 
tucky was overdue in its loan payments. 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, the borrowers were 
$4,875,000 ahead of schedule. The REA 
program with its combination of tech- 
nical assistance and loan funds has not 
only brought tremendous benefits in the 
way of better living conditions and a 
better way of life to our farm people, but 
it has greatly benefited the economy of 
the Nation as a whole. 

We know, for example, how serious is 
the plight of our coal miners and the 
coal industry generally, but it is hard to 
visualize how much more difficult and 
tragic the circumstances in the coal 
mining areas would be were it not for 
the tremendous amount of coal which is 
mined and used to produce the electric 
power which supplies the farm homes to 
which the REA program has brought 
electricity. Rural electric service ex- 
tends into 112 of Kentucky’s 120 coun- 
ties, but to present fully the picture of 
the increased use of electricity, let us 
compare for a moment the amount of 
power used by the individual farm fam- 
ily with the amount used when this 
program began. The average farm 
home used only 40 kilowatt-hours per 
month in 1937. By 1950, this rate had 
jumped to 116 kilowatt-hours per month, 
and the projected 1970 rate is 650 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

The 332,000 member users of rural 
electric service in Kentucky have a tre- 
mendous interest in the welfare of all 
of Kentucky. They want to see Ken- 
tucky prosper and grow and are inter- 
ested in bringing industry to Kentucky 
for a more balanced economy. They are 
working with other organizations to that 
end. They are working with the high 
schools throughout the State in connec- 
tion with the home economics program. 
Under this program, equipment is loaned 
to the school home economics depart- 
ments for instructional purposes at no 
cost, and is replaced annually with new 
equipment. 

The rural electric cooperatives with 
only one exception, own modern, up-to- 
date office buildings and headquarters 
facilities with attractive auditoriums 
which are made available to the people 
as a community center. Cooperatives 
employ personnel and staff who work 
with the member users on ways to make 
more effective use of electric service. 

The rural electric cooperatives in Ken- 
tucky are operating as successful busi- 
ness organizations—memting their loans 
and providing low-cost, dependable elec- 
tric service to their member users. They 
also make a big contribution toward the 
general economic welfare of the State. 
It is estimated that for each dollar in- 
vested in line facilities, approximately 
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$7 is now being invested in equipment 
for use of this electrical service. This 
is helping the merchants on main street 
and is helping factory workers who pro- 
duce the electrical appliances and other 
equipment which go along with electrical 
power. 

The rural electric program in Ken- 
tucky has grown from nothing 25 years 
ago to where it now represents $175 mil- 
lion investment. Five of the twenty- 
seven rural electric cooperatives in 
Kentucky serve families in the First Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. These five are: Jackson Purchase 
Cooperative, Paducah; Hickman-Fulton, 
Hickman; West Kentucky, Mayfield; 
Pennyrile, Hopkinsville; and Warren 
County, Bowling Green. We are proud 
of these cooperatives, proud of the qual- 
ity of their management and of the high 
type of leadership reflected in their 
boards of directors. The REA program 
and its success is a living monument to 
their ability and their leadership. I 
pledge my continued support to this great 
program and am honored to join with 
my colleagues in saluting REA on this 
25th birthday. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. CARNAHAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate in this observance 
of the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the rural electrification program. 
During the third year of the first term 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
President was presented with the results 
of a survey of the number of electrified 
farms in rural America. This survey 
revealed that only 10 percent of the 
farms in America had _ electricity. 
Thereupon President Roosevelt on May 
11, 1935, by Executive order established 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and handed it the responsibility of 
electrifying the farm homes in America. 

was a significant day not only for 
rural America but for all the Nation. 
Within the 25 years immediately follow- 
ing, America found itself engaged in a 
global war, in a war in Korea, and ina 
prolonged cold-war siege which com- 
bined to make it mandatory that Amer- 
ica’s farms produce not only for its own 
people and in the interest of national 
defense but equally as important to help 
in feeding millions of peoples across the 
length and breadth of the globe whose 
lives and fortunes had been destroyed by 
war and the subsequent dislocation 
which took place. In this mammoth ef- 
fort, REA has played a significant and 
tremendously important role. 

It is to be noted that the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
was instrumental in sparking the inter- 
est in this body which resulted in the 
year that followed, in the passage of the 
REA Act which made rural electrifica- 
tion a long-range program. REA is just 
another of the major accomplishments 
of Speaker Rayburn during his years of 
rich service. 
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This was just a quarter of a century 
ago and as REA celebrates its silver an- 
niversary we find that approximately 97 
percent of all the farms in America en- 
joy the benefits of modern electric serv- 
ice. From 10 percent to 97 percent is a 
tremendous stride in just 25 years. The 
farmer of America owes all of this to the 
REA which has financed around 1,000 
rural electric distribution systems. The 
result has been that from this program 
established 25 years ago by a group of 
farsighted men, has come the electric 
power which has made America the 
greatest agricultural nation the world 
has ever known. 

It would be next to impossible to enu- 
merate in these moments the many 
benefits which have ensued as this pro- 
gram has grown. It has, for example, 
meant more jobs. Farmers are buying 
television sets, water heaters, refrig- 
erators, electric motors, and other elec- 
trical appliances. This represents mil- 
lions of dollars of sales each year and 
creates new jobs as the market for these 
services increases. Thus our cities have 
profited by the program set into opera- 
tion 25 years ago by President Roosevelt 
and continued each year since then by 
the Congress. 

Not only have the people of the cities 
benefited but the whole face of rural 
America has changed as power has been 
brought to the farms. Electricity has 
made great changes in their way of liv- 
ing. The first REA loan was approved 
in July 1935, and since that date, gone 
are the days of much drudgery and 
backbreaking toil of pitching hay with 
a fork, carrying water by the pail, and 
firewood by the armful. Kerosene 
lamps, lanterns, pump handles and 
sadirons have lost their meaning to most 
youngsters in high school today. The 
woman on the farm now has a more 
liveable life. Her husband formerly had 
to use only musclepower to accomplish 
numerous tasks of farm life. Now we 
are told that there are over 400 different 
tasks that electricity can perform on the 
farm that formerly farm folk did the 
hard way. 

Mr. Speaker, there are within my own 
congressional district six electric co- 
ops—the Black River Electric Co-op, 
Ironton; the Intercounty Electric Co-op, 
Licking; the Howell-Oregon Electric 
Co-op, West Plains; the Gascosage Elec- 
tric Co-op, Dixon; the Crawford Elec- 
tric Co-op; Bourbon; and the Citizens 
Electric Corporation, Ste. Genevieve. I 
give some statistics on two of these op- 
erations only just to save time. They 
are typical of the other four within the 
district. 

The Citizens Electric Corporation in 
Ste. Genevieve is an REA-financed util- 
ity operating under the jurisdiction of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission. 
The area served comprises all of Ste. 
Genevieve and Perry Counties, and the 
northern part of Cape Girardeau 
County. The unusual organizational 
character of the corporation was brought 
about by the fact that it serves two 
cities of more than 1,500 population. In 
all other respects, the corporation is 
identical to the typical REA coopera- 
tive. It is owned and directed by those 
it serves. Under a capital credit con- 
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tract with all consumers, it is obligated 
to allocate any margins or earnings back 
to the credit of the consumer. 

The amount of loans to the Citizens 
Electric Corporation under note from the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
stands at $7,551,228.10. This facility has 
1,963 miles of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines which is an effective part of the 
overall task of bringing electric service to 
all our people in the rural areas as well as 
the towns and villages. This corpora- 
tion supplies 9,963 consumers of which 
approximately 50 percent are farms and 
other classes of rural service. The rates 
charged by the corporation are the lowest 
possible, consistent with the rendering 
of a high quality and adequate electrical 
service. This facility, Mr. Speaker, is 
continuing to make a tremendous con- 
tribution to this rural area of America 
and has paid dividends to the Nation as 
a whole. 

It is of interest also to note one of the 
other six cooperatives within my dis- 
trict—the Crawford Electric Cooperative, 
Bourbon, Mo. This facility now serves 
some 6,500 members on approximately 
2,130 miles of line in six Missouri coun- 
ties. In 1949 the kilowatt usage was ap- 
proximately 4 million. By 1959 this had 
risen to the total of over 17 million. It 
is of significance to note that one of the 
most important loads within this co- 
operative is the U.S. Army Nike Base at 
Catawissa, Mo.—another defense con- 
tribution of REA to the welfare of the 
whole Nation. 

What has held true for my own Eighth 
Missouri District is equally as true for 
the State of Missouri. In 1935 there 
were just 17,893 farms electrified within 
the State of Missouri. This was ap- 
proximately 6.4 percent of the farms in 
the State. By 1959 there were 193,950 
farms electrified or a total of approxi- 
mately 96.2 percent. Of these 79.3 per- 
cent are served by an REA cooperative. 

It is to be stressed, Mr. Speaker, that 
these co-ops are voluntary, democratic 
organizations set up to perform a service 
for their members. They are owned by 
the members they serve. These rural 
services would not have been likely had 
it not been for the REA and its empower- 
ment by the Congress 1 year after its* 
creation by Executive order to make loans 
for the construction of these facilities. 
These REA-financed loans have been re- 
paid at a record that is nothing short of 
fantastic. Over $4 billion has been 
loaned in the past 25 years. To date 
over $1.1 billion has been repaid. This 
includes $628 million repaid on princi- 
pal, $375 million on interest, and $146 
million paid ahead of schedule. Only 
one REA borrower out of a thousand 
across the Nation and that not in Mis- 
souri, has been delinquent in repaying 
its loan. This is a record of fiscal re- 
sponsibility hard to match elsewhere. 

A 25th anniversary is necessarily a 
time for looking backward but equally 
so a time to look forward. There are, 
Mr. Speaker, those who would have us 
terminate the REA and render the acco- 
lade, ‘““Well done.” The present Admin- 
istrator of the REA has summed up the 
future for REA in three phases: First, 
more people; second, increased consump- 
tion of electricity; third, heavier plant 
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facilities. He predicts that these trends 
seem certain to continue for at least 20 
years more. 

And so it is Mr. Speaker, that we might 
say that the first goal of REA has been 
met—rural America has had electricity 
brought to its doors. Now as we enter 
a phase of change and redevelopment 
in rural America, REA looks confidently 
to the future with the assurance that it 
can continue to meet the challenge of 
furnishing a constantly high quality of 
service to all rural consumers in what- 
ever amounts they may require and at 
the lowest possible cost consistent with 
sound management. 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, 25 years of experi- 
ence with REA leads all of us to say that 
rural electrification is good for all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a real sense of pride—pride as a Member 
of this body, as a Representative of a 
great rural area, and as an American— 
that I rise to add my voice to the others 
being raised here this afternoon in trib- 
ute to the rural electrification program 
which is this year celebrating its silver 
jubilee. We pay tribute today to the 
vision of those who wrote and enacted the 
basic legislation which established this 
program. There are, as it happens, 25 
Members of this body today who were 
also Members of this body when the 
Rural Electrification Act was passed and 
I know that, high on the list of his many 
accomplishments, our beloved Speaker 
ranks his sponsorship of that historic 
piece of legislation. 

We also pay tribute to the dedicated 
men and women who have served in the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
The names are of course legion, from 
the late Morris L. Cooke and his suc- 
cessor, John Carmody, down through the 
years and through the ranks of the 
Agency, from the Administrator to the 
newest stenographers and typists. 

But, most of all, we pay tribute to the 
farmers of America whose program it 
really is, and whose efforts have made it 
@ major and continuing achievement. 
In the words of the song which they sing 
each year at their annual meeting, these 
people from the real grassroots of Amer- 
ica have worked to help each other, and 
in so doing they have shown the world 
what happens when the farmer takes a 
hand. 

The record of the rural electrification 
program is written in the statistics with 
which we are all familiar—the nearly 11 
million miles of distribution lines that 
now carry the benefits of electrical power 
to more than 4% million farms, homes 
and other rural establishments, the in- 
crease in the proportion of American 
farms electrified from only 10 percent in 
1935 to more than 96 percent today. In 
my own State of Oregon the story is 
equally one of accomplishment for which 
we can be proud—more than 11,000 
miles of distribution lines serving almost 
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35,000 consumers with better than 97 
percent of Oregon farms now electrified. 
In my own District, there are currently 
about 11,000 farms being served by some 
nine rural electric systems. 

But more important than these statis- 
tics, impressive as they are, is the rec- 
ord which the rural electrification pro- 
gram has written in terms of what my 
good friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Jounson], has called “the 
quiet revolution that has changed the 
face of rural America.” It is in terms of 
increased productivity, lightened work 
loads for farmers and their families, and 
that immeasurable intangible of a “bet- 
ter life’ which has replaced so much of 
the traditional drudgery of life for farm 
families that the record of the rural elec- 
trification program is really written. 

As I have said, this is a record of which 
all of us are justifiably proud. But it is 
a record that has not been established 
in a vacuum and I want to take a few 
moments to talk about an aspect of the 
rural electrification program of which we 
in the Pacific Northwest are particularly 
conscious. The rural electrification pro- 
gram and its outstanding achievements 
must be seen in the context of the whole 
program of full resource development 
which is so vital to our Nation. 

The rural electrification program is 
bringing the benefits of low-cost electric 
power to rural America. It is doing so 
through the use of the people’s own 
credit, made available by the REA—a 
fundamental example of using public 
credit for public purposes. The great 
success of this program has been made 
possible, in large measure, by a parallel 
program of developing the people’s re- 
source heritage in the interest of the 
public good—through the Federal power 
program. 

I call your attention to two aspects of 
the rural electrification program in our 
own State of Oregon. Oregon rural 
electric consumers have the second 
highest per member consumption of elec- 
tricity in the Nation. Rural electric sys- 
tems in Oregon also have the second- 
lowest per-kilowatt cost for wholesale 
power purchases in the Nation. In both 
instances, the top-ranking State is our 
sister State of Washington and the key 
to this ranking for our two States is, of 
course, the tremendous resources of the 
Columbia River Basin which are being 
harnessed for all the people through the 
multiple-purpose development program 
of the Federal Government. 

The vital importance of the Federal 
power programs to the rural electrifica- 
tion program is not characteristic only 
of the Pacific Northwest. Across the 
entire country, 450 rural electric systems 
purchase all or part of their electric 
energy from Federal power marketing 
agencies. In fiscal 1958, these pur- 
chases totaled about 9.1 billion kilowatt- 
hours at a cost of some $45 million. This 
was roughly 40 percent of the total cost 
of power to all rural electric systems. A 
similar amount of power was purchased 
in that year from investor-owned pri- 
vate power companies, at a cost of some 
$72.5 million. This means that rural 
electric systems got about 60 percent 
more power per dollar of expenditure 
from Federal power marketing agencies 
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than from investor-owned private power 


companies. In addition to this direct 
benefit to the rural electrification pro- 
gram, there is the substantial saving 
which has come in their purchases from 
private power sources as a result of the 
competitive yardstick effects which are 
such an important aspect of the Federal 
power program. 

The evidence that our program of full 
resource development is essential to the 
success of the rural electrification pro- 
gram is not confined to the figures I have 
just cited. Between 1958 and 1959, sales 
of electricity by rural electric systems in- 
creased by 154% percent—a rate that 
means their power loads are roughly 
doubling every 4 to 5 years. In con- 
trast, sales of electricity by the industry 
as a whole are increasing at a rate which 
represents a doubling of loads in about 
every 7 to 10 years. Not only can rural 
electric systems better carry out their 
mission of bringing low-cost power to 
rural America if they are independent 
from high-cost private power supplies, 
but private sources of supply are not 
adequate to the expanding needs of the 
electric cooperatives. I would remind 
those who might take exception to this 
point that 25 years ago representatives 
of private power companies were saying 
that all the farmers who wanted elec- 
tricity were already receiving it from 
their firms. The record of the rural 
electrification program since that time 
furnishes a complete rebuttal to their 
contention, 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
point out that if the rural electrification 
program is to continue to build on the 
record of the past 25 years which we are 
honoring today, it can do so only if we 
here continue to keep faith with the 
people of America and with their and 
our great resource heritage—only if we 
continue the job of developing that 
heritage in the proud tradition of full 
multiple-use for the greatest good for 
the greatest number. We are justifiably 
proud of the past 25 years of achieve- 
ment, but we must continue to write the 
record in the years ahead along the lines 
that have been established in law and 
practice—in the spirit of those princi- 
ples enunciated and adhered to by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, 
by George Norris and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and by all the people, famous and 
unknown, who have created the context 
of resource development which has 
made the proud record of the rural elec- 
trification program possible. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to state at the outset that the people of 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Kentucky are proud of the good work of 
the rural electric cooperatives. Since 
1935 most of the farms in eastern Ken- 
tucky have been able to receive central 
station electric service. 
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The district that I am privileged to 
represent is served by the Big Sandy 
RECC at Paintsville; Grayson RECC, 
Grayson; Clark RECC, Winchester; 
Jackson County RECC at McKee; Cum- 
berland Valley RECC, Corbin, and Lick- 
ing Valley RECC at West Liberty. Some 
of these co-ops do not reach too far into 
the Seventh District. For instance, 
Cumberland Valley Co-op in Corbin 
serves a part of Letcher County, Clark 
RECC at Winchester serves parts of 
Bath and Menifee Counties. All, how- 
ever, have a fairly heavy saturation of 
rural electric service; some counties are 
served extensively by the rural electric 
co-op lines—for example, Morgan Coun- 
ty serves 2,300 rural electric consumers, 
Wolfe County, 1,700; Magoffin County, 
1,252; Elliott County, 1,850, and Greenup 
County, 1,625, and so forth. 

The people in the district appreciate 
the amount of money that has been 
loaned to the co-ops in order that they 
could provide this service. As of the end 
of the year 1959, Big Sandy Co-op loans 
amounted to $2,488,466.92; Clark RECC, 
$3,947,429.15; Grayson Co-op, $3,799,- 
729.61; Licking Valley, $3,318,424.44; 
Jackson County RECC, $6,972,772.10; 
Cumberland Valley at Corbin, $3,602,- 
432.37. All these co-ops, with the ex- 
ception of Grayson and Big Sandy Co- 
ops buy their wholesale power from east 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative at 
Winchester—this is the generation and 
transmission cooperative in the State. 
Big Sandy and Grayson Co-ops purchase 
their power on a wholesale basis from 
the Kentucky Power Co. 

The district that I represent has the 
unique distinction of having the young- 
est rural cooperative in the State—the 
Grayson RECC whose manager is Ho- 
bert Adams, and this co-op is the last 
to be established in Kentucky, making 
the 26th in the State. This area was 
served by the Fleming-Mason RECC at 
Flemingsburg until about 10 years ago 
when it was decided that the territory 
was then large enough to be operated as 
an independent cooperative; as a result, 
the Grayson Rural Electric Co-op was 
established, bringing the total distribu- 
tion cooperatives in Kentucky to 26. 

It has been my observation that all 
of the rural electric cooperatives in the 
Seventh Congressional District are try- 
ing to do everything possible to aid the 
areas in which they operate. For ex- 
ample, they now have a school equip- 
ment plan in operation where equip- 
ment is loaned to the high schools in 
the areas served by the cooperatives 
for use of their home economics depart- 
ments for instructional purposes. This 
equipment is changed out at the end of 
each year and new, up-to-date equip- 
ment installed so the teachers and the 
children will have new equipment avail- 
able for their use. This equipment is 
loaned at no cost to the school—the co- 
Ops feel that this is a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the welfare of the school 
program and will benefit the children of 
the respective areas. 

Then again, each rural electric coop- 
erative owns and operates its own office 
building—each building has an audi- 
torium that is available for all types of 
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meetings—this is a community enter- 
prise and has been carried on for many 


years. 

Each of the co-ops provide a financial 
program for its members for the pur- 
chase of electrical equipment—this en- 
ables the members to stretch their 
dollars a little bit in order to improve 
their standard of living and to enjoy the 
benefits of their electric service. 

I do want to state on this 25th anni- 
versary that each co-op in the Seventh 
Congressional District is meeting its ob- 
ligation on loans from REA, and at the 
same time, providing adequate low-cost 
electric service to the members. In con- 
clusion, I want to state that I have al- 
ways observed that each of the co-ops 
is dedicated to the objective of provid- 
ing low-cost dependable electric service 
to the people throughout the respective 
areas of the State, and this service has 
improved the standard of living of hun- 
dreds of thousands of families. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, this isa 
notable day in the history of our country. 
A day when we celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the initiation of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and salute 
our devoted Speaker for his part in its 
beginning. 

I know of no domestic program which 
has done more for rural America and the 
country as a whole than rural electrifica- 
tion. I know firsthand what it means to 
a mother and a housewife to care for her 
family without running water in the 
home, either hot or cold, to have no 
washing machine, no electric stove, no 
refrigerator, no freezer, and no electric 
lights. I know, too, how she worked from 
early in the morning until late at night 
and died early in life from overwork. 

Now the rural mother and housewife 
has in her home all the conveniences 
which electricity brings. She has the 
same labor-saving devices which her 
sister in the cities knew earlier, and life 
for her on the farm is not the same any 
more. 

There are those who would hinder and 
hamper this great program. It is my 
hope that they are few in number, and 
my prayer is that they will not succeed in 
their efforts. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American agricultural revolution is 
surely one of the great advances in hu- 
man history. Living in the midst of it, 
as we do, we are sometimes unaware of 
its existence or overwhelmed by its 
problems. 
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Today, in observance of the 25th an- 
niversary of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, we pay tribute to the home- 
owned rural electric systems which 
played so important a role in this con- 
tinuing revolution. Like the develop- 
ment of the gasoline engine, the use of 
electricity on the farm set the stage for 
another great advance in efficient pro- 
duction of the food and fiber so necessary 
to national growth. 

The modest beginning on May 11, 1935, 
did not foretell the technological ad- 
vances REA would bring to farm opera- 
tions. Nor did we realize the tremen- 
dous contribution electric service would 
make toward meeting the production de- 
mands of World War II with limited 
manpower resources. 

We have good cause to be grateful 
for the foresight of President Roosevelt 
when he signed Executive Order 7037 on 
May 11, 1935, to inaugurate this pro- 
gram. A share of this gratitude goes, 
too, to our great Speaker, the gentleman 
from Texas, Sam Raysurn, and to the 
late Senator Norris for their contribu- 
tion in carrying forward a long-range 
program. 

The tremendous impact of dependable, 
low-cost electric power on farming is in 
evidence everywhere in our country. Its 
impetus to mechanization has tripled 
the output per farmworker in just 25 
years. The record of American agricul- 
ture does not need to be recounted here 
nor need we belabor the contribution of 
electricity to that record. 

The revolution in production was in- 
evitably accompanied by great changes 
in rural living. It is hard to realize that 
just a quarter century ago, 16 million 
Americans were without light. Many 
young Americans and many young farm 
families barely recall the days of kero- 
sene lamps, coal stoves, lanterns, pump 
handles, and flatirons. 

Most of us, however, remember the 
back-breaking work and the drudgery in 
even the simplest jobs around a farm— 
pitching hay with a fork, carrying water 
by the pail and firewood by the armful. 

The life of a farm wife was one of long 
hours and hard work. Her sisters in 
the city were using the new appliances 
but she washed with a washboard and 
heated her flatiron on the wood or coal 
stove. She sewed and mended in the 
dim light of the lamp that smoked up. 

Preserving food meant many hours in 
preparation for canning—hauling water 
and wood, and standing over a hot stove 
to attend to every step. 

With almost all of our farms electrified 
today, farm families themselves some- 
times forget how much they depend 
upon electric power—until the power 
goes off. Things are easier today, every- 
one agrees, because the use of electricity 
is so commonplace that we take it for 
granted. 

The pioneers in our rural electric sys- 
tem who fought to bring light and power 
to farms and farm homes may well re- 
gard this commonplace acceptance as a 
high tribute to their successful work. 
They have changed the face of rural 
America and brought to farms a steadily 
improved standard of living which was 
denied to rural people simply because of 
distances that are a part of agriculture. 
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As so often happens, when farmers 
benefited, the whole rural community 
and finally the national economy shared 
in the benefits. We need only consider 
what a great boon rural electrification 
has been and continues to be for busi- 
ness and industry. It has opened al- 
most unlimited markets for machinery 
and appliances that are no longer con- 
sidered luxuries but as necessities of 
everyday work. 

The rural electric program is one of 
the finest examples of cooperation be- 
tween people and their Government. It 
helped farmers help themselves to ac- 
complish what they were unable to do 
by single efforts alone. An entire Na- 
tion has benefited. 

This should be a reminder to us that 
there are still opportunities for people 
to work with and through their Govern- 
ment to do together the jobs we cannot 
do alone. 

When we pay tribute to REA today, 
we pay tribute to the millions of farm 
families who made it work. They are 
properly the ones to be commended on 
this anniversary and I am happy to join 
in offering my congratulations on > job 
well done. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PASSMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoOrRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not recall just when electrical energy 
became available for light and power 
and heat and refrigeration in our fac- 
tories and on our farms and in our 
homes; but, as a practical matter, in 
rural America that time was only a quar- 
ter of a century ago. That was when, 
in 1935, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was established. And dur- 
ing the 25 intervening years, the pro- 
gram of REA has been of tremendous 
importance to our rural people and to 
the economy of the entire Nation. 

Only 23 years ago in my own great 
State of Louisiana merely 2,826 of a to- 
tal of 170,216 rural homes and farms 
had electrical service of any type. The 
national average of rural farms and 
homes with electricity at that same time 
was only 10 percent of the total number. 

That was the year 1937, when the first 
member-owned, REA-financed electric 
cooperative was organized in Louisiana. 
Today there are 13 of these cooperatives 
in our State, and they provide 98 per- 
cent area coverage; which, I have been 
told, is a national record in total per- 
centage of members served. 

Louisiana’s REA-financed electric co- 
ops now serve more than half a million 
people, their homes, businesses, and 
small industries. These 13 co-ops have 
more than 25,000 miles of rural electric 
lines, averaging about 4.5 members per 
mile for the State. 

The average electrical consumption on 
these lines has jumped from about 45 
kilowatt-hours for each consumer 20 
years ago to an average of 245 kilowatt- 
hours per consumer last year. It is 


readily understandable, of course, that 
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this increased electrical usage in these 
systems in Louisiana has necessitated 
the rephasing and rebuilding of prac- 
tically all of the lines during the past 
10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
body certainly understand that, con- 
trary to erroneous claims made by some 
interests, the member-owned electric 
cooperatives are not Government agen- 
cies, and they do not exist on taxpayers’ 
handouts. They were organized by lead- 
ing rural citizens who, to state it sim- 
ply, desperately wanted electricity. 
They are controlled by member-elected 
boards of directors. 

Nationwide, these co-ops have a re- 
markable record for repaying REA 
loans. Let me cite the record for my 
own State: Since 1937, the 13 coopera- 
tives in Louisiana have been advanced 
$55 million, in round figures, by the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
As of December 31, 1959, they had re- 
paid, in round figures, $20 million on 
these loans, nearly $6 million of which 
was interest to the Federal lending 
agency. But there is more: In addi- 
tion to those payments, Louisiana’s co- 
ops had paid nearly another $5 million 
to the REA in advance of schedule, 

Rural electrification has certainly 
helped farmers, but it has indeed done 
very much more than that. The US. 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
that for each dollar invested by the 
rural electric cooperatives the members 
of those co-ops spend $6 for appliances 
alone. And that is merely the begin- 
ning. Think, for example, of the vast 
dairying industry and its dependence 
upon rural electricity; the great fishing 
industry, dependent upon modern re- 
frigeration; and of innumerable small 
rural industries, along with countless 
new main-street businesses, all created 
as a result of the new markets, methods, 
production, and related factors of rural 
electricity. Think of the rural develop- 
ment, the recreational sites, the summer 
homes and camps, and other facilities 
enjoyed by urban as well as rural peo- 
ple. And think, surely, of all the jobs, 
the increased productivity and stronger 
economy of my State, of your State, and 
of all our States. Everyone has bene- 
fited from rural electricity. 

It is pertinent, I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
for me to add to my remarks here today 
that I am a strong believer in our free 
enterprise system, and I have no quarrel 
with our privately owned public utilities. 
But I think it is well that the public 
should understand that not only the co- 
ops, but private businesses, municipali- 
ties, and other public bodies also borrow 
REA funds for rural electrification and 
rural telephones, at the same interest 
rates charged the cooperatives. I shall 
not proceed further with this point other 
than to state emphatically that the rural 
electric co-ops are not Government 
agencies, any more than are the other 
utilities which borrow REA money; and 
they, of course, are not Government 
agencies in any sense of the meaning. 

The rural electric cooperative is a serv- 
ice organization. It must deal with prob- 
lems such as building and maintaining 
lines stretching for miles through woods, 
swamps, hills, and other isolated areas, 
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with no thought of commercial profits. 
Yet, as has been so abundantly demon- 
strated during the past 25 years, the elec- 
tric co-op certainly does a wonderful job 
of bringing the practically limitless 
benefits of electricity to our fine rural 
people. 

I feel sure that one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the success of our 
rural electric co-ops is the democratic, 
American-type cooperation among the 
owners, who are the rural folks who use 
the electric power provided to them by 
the co-op. They are surely much more 
than customers for, or consumers of, elec- 
tricity. The owners are the members of 
the co-op, the stockholders in a modern 
enterprise which has perhaps done more 
than any other one thing to lift the face 
of our country. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, it should be 
remembered—by the public and by both 
the executive and legislative branches of 
our Government—that REA is a business 
enterprise, not an old-line Government 
activity. It needs business, and not 
political administration. 

Unless the business management of the 
REA is to be impaired every time a hos- 
tile political administration comes into 
power in the executive branch, the 
agency must have consistently nonpoliti- 
cal direction. REA, it should be remem- 
bered, can lend only as much money as 
Congress says it can lend, and then only 
when the loan meets the conditions speci- 
fied by Congress. 

In my opinion, Congress cannot too 
soon get REA back in the hands of ad- 
ministrators who are dedicated to the 
progress of rural electrification. We 
must restore REA loan authority to the 
place where it belongs—the management 
of the agency—where it was prior to 
1953, and take it away from political 
domination by any administration. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Watts] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
observe the 25th anniversary of one of 
the most successful programs ever 
undertaken by the Federal Government 
in cooperation with the rural people of 
this country. It was on May 11, 1935, 
that President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed the Executive order creating the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
This was an event of tremendous 
significance for the rural people of 
Kentucky and for the people of 45 other 
States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

In 1935 thousands of farmers and their 
families had given up hope of receiving 
central station electric service during 
their lifetimes. Despite the fact that our 
towns and cities had taken electricity for 
granted for several decades, only 11 of 
every 100 farms in the United States 
were electrified 25 years ago. Farmers 
literally were living in the dark ages. 
They read by kerosene lamps; they 
cooked over wood or coal; they had no 
refrigeration; they were denied the use 
of the radio. 
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When REA was created, only 3 percent 
of the farms in the State of Kentucky 
were electrified. These few were located, 
by and large, close enough to towns to 
obtain municipal service. 

Today, on REA’s silver anniversary, it 
is estimated that nearly 98 percent of all 
Kentucky farms have electricity, and 
more than 80 percent of these farms are 
served by 28 REA borrowers. Nationally, 
about 1,000 REA borrowers serve more 
than 4%4 million consumers, and 97 per- 
cent of U.S. farms are electrified. 

This tremendous achievement in a 
single generation was accomplished 
without a single grant or handout. The 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, which 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Speaker Sam RAYBuRN, 
established REA as a lending agency. 
The dollars which have gone into rural 
electrification are being repaid to the 
Government, with interest. 

Of the 28 REA borrowers in Kentucky, 
27 are cooperatives, organized and owned 
and operated by the rural people they 
serve. It was no small task for farmers 
who were inexperienced in the electric 
power business to form their own organ- 
izations to get that power. But Ken- 
tucky farmers proved that they were good 
businessmen in the power business, as 
well as in the business of agriculture. 
They not only built the co-ops, but they 
built them on a sound financial basis. 
Anyone who has had the privilege of liv- 
ing on a co-op power line knows that 
there is no better, no more reliable, elec- 
tric service delivered anywhere in the 
Nation than over REA-financed lines. 

The first REA electrification loan in 
Kentucky was approved in October of 
1935. The first REA-financed line in 
my State was energized on December 22, 
1937, by the Henderson-Union Rural 
Electric Cooperative, of Henderson, Ky. 

As 1960 began, REA had approved more 
than $174 million in electrification loans 
to our 28 borrowers. In turn, these lo- 
cal cooperatives have built more than 
52,000 miles of line and other facilities 
to serve 263,487 rural consumers. 

So far, Kentucky borrowers have re- 
paid $23,688,279 on the principal of their 
REA loans. In addition, they have paid 
$14,367,500 in interest and $4,874,944 
ahead of schedule. No borrower in Ken- 
a is overdue in its loan payments to 


To those of you who lived on farms be- 
fore electrification, there is little need 
to describe the changes that power has 
brought to rural America. Those of you 
from towns and cities will have difficulty 
in imagining what life was like in those 
dark days. Electricity has brought so 
many changes to Kentucky that it would 
take me all day to recount them. 

To name but a few: 

Electricity meant that the farmer and 
his family could have running water, in- 
door plumbing. 

It meant an end to his isolation, as first 
the radio, and then television, brought 
him in touch with the world. 

It brought electric lights. A single 
100-watt bulb today is 100 times as bright 
as an old kerosene lamp. 


For the farmer’s wife, electricity 


meant a washing machine, an electric 
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iron that didn’t have to be heated on a 
stove. It meant an electric range. Elec- 
tricity improved the farmers’ diet, by 
making refrigeration possible. 

As electricity took over many farm 
chores, it was possible for rural children 
to complete their schooling. The schools 
themselves were greatly improved after 
electric power came along. 

A number of agricultural pursuits have 
been revolutionized by rural electrifica- 
tion. Milk production and poultry rais- 
ing have been mechanized. Stock feed- 
ing has been electrified. ‘These changes, 
and the savings in human labor which 
accompanied them, have enabled many 
farmers to diversify or intensify their 
operations, for greater production and 
profit. ' 

In recent years, the availability of elec- 
tricity in rural areas has sparked new 
changes in rural America. These 
changes are just beginning, but they 
hold new promise for all rural people. 

Large numbers of nonfarm rural peo- 
ple are moving to the country. New 
kinds of enterprise are developing in the 
country, too. Business firms, industries, 
processing plants, professional people, 
are discovering that you can do anything 
in the country today that you can do in 
the city—and you can frequently do it 
better. These new enterprises hold out 
the hope of more off-the-farm employ- 
ment, which is needed so vitally in many 
low income rural areas. 

Hastening this rural development is a 
newer REA program: the rural telephone 
loan program. Started in 1949, it al- 
ready has assisted 18 borrowers in Ken- 
tucky to provide rural people with mod- 
ern dial telephone service. Since the 
program began, the percentage of Ken- 
tucky farms with telephones has risen 
from 21 percent to 41 percent. This 
modern communication service also is 
helping to attract new enterprise to our 
rural areas. 

As REA celebrates its 25th anniversary 
today, I want to congratulate all those 
men and women in Kentucky who have 
given so generously of their time and 
energy to develop our fine rural electric 
and telephone systems. There are many 
of them, and all rural people owe them a 
debt which can never be repaid. My 
congratulations also go to the employees 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, who have worked closely with the 
cooperatives over the years and who have 
seen to it that the program was operated 
to benefit rural people. I feel sure that 
future historians will record the REA 
programs as two of the most significant 
things that ever happened in rural 
America. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the 25th anniversary of the 
rural electrification program, a social and 
economic achievement which by 1960 has 
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brought electricity and power to more 
than 16 million Americans. 

It was on May 11, 1935, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States signed the 
Executive order that created the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

In August 1938 a group of rural Amer- 
icans heard the warm, familiar voice of 
their President dedicating the Lamar 
Electric Membership Corp. at Barnes- 
ville, Ga. The President explained the 
events that led to his signing the Execu- 
tive order, the silver anniversary of 
which we are celebrating this month, and 
concluded with these words: 

So it can be said that a little cottage at 
Warm Springs, Ga., was the birthplace of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 


With these simple words President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt described 
what has come to be recognized as one 
of the principal accomplishments of his 
administration. 

REA ONE OF SAM RAYBURN’S GREAT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


The rural electrification program must 
also be regarded as one of the greatest 
of the many contributions to the Amer- 
ican people of our beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable Sam RAYBuRN, Of Texas, for 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 was 
introduced by the then Chairman Ray- 
BURN of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and the late Sen- 
ator George Norris, of Nebraska. 

We in Indiana are particularly proud 
that the Honorable Claude Wickard of 
our State, Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Roosevelt, was Administrator 
of the REA program for 8 years. Mr. 
Wickard was selected as the principal 
speaker at the silver anniversary ob- 
servances held on May 11 this year at 
Warm Springs, Ga. 

Mr. Speaker, many citizens of the 
State of Indiana and of the Third Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent, are today receiving 
the benefits of REMC-financed electric- 
ity. 

REMC’S SERVE THE PEOPLE OF LAPORTE AND 
MARSHALL COUNTIES 

For example, there is the REA-fi- 
nanced electric system with headquar- 
ters in Plymouth, Ind., the Marshall 
County Rural Electric Membership Corp. 
The president of the cooperative is Gor- 
don Smith and the manager is Clayton 
E. Robinson. 

The first REA loan to the Marshall 
County REMC was made on October 12, 
1936. Since then REA has approved a 
total of $1,195,000 in loans to this bor- 
rower of which about $850,000 has been 
advanced. The loans were made to fi- 
nance the construction of 738 miles of 
distribution line to serve 3,014 rural con- 
sumers in Marshall and St. Joseph Coun- 
ties. 

Portions of LaPorte County, also in 
my district, are included in areas served 
by the Kankakee Valley REMC of Wana- 
tah, Ind. 


REA’S FINE RECORD IN INDIANA 


Mr. Speaker, at the time the Rural 
Electrification Administration was cre- 
ated on May 11, 1935, only 23,476 farms 
in Indiana, or 11.7 percent, were re- 
ceiving central station electric service. 
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Current REA estimates show that 152,- 
850 farms in the State, or 99.5 percent 
of all farms recorded in the 1954 census, 
were being served by June 30, 1959. 
REA-financed rural electric systems 
serve about 64 percent of these electri- 
fied farms. 

Through April 1, 1960, REA had ap- 
proved a cumulative total of $69,989,393 
in loans to 47 electric borrowers in In- 
diana, of which 46 are cooperatives. 

The REA loans were made to enable 
the borrowers to construct 37,726 miles 
of line, and other electric facilities, to 
serve 164,584 consumers. Loan funds 
actually advanced to the borrowers 
amounted to $62,565,284 by April 1, 1960. 
With the help of this financing, the lo- 
cally owned and managed systems had 
already placed 38,151 miles of line in 
operation and were serving 170,513 farms 
and other rural consumer outlets. The 
average monthly consumption of elec- 
tricity by these consumers had increased 
from 200 kilowatt-hours in 1950, to 427 
kilowatt-hours in 1959. 

REA electric borrowers in Indiana have 
repaid $26,487,077 on the principal of 
their Government loans. In addition, 
they have paid $10,366,710 in interest 
and $3,033,659 ahead of schedule. No 
borrower in the State is overdue in its 
loan payments. 

In 1950, the year the first REA tele- 
phone loan was approved, 61.8 percent of 
the farms in Indiana had telephones. 
By the end of 1958, it was estimated that 
122,000 farms, or 81 percent of all farms 
in the State had telephone service. 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION HAS HELPED BOTH 

RURAL AMERICA AND MAIN STREET 

Mr. Speaker, rural electrification has 
meant greatly improved standards of ru- 
ral living, health, and sanitation and a 
new and undreamed of efficiency in farm 
production. The REA loan program 
has, moreover, generated billions of dol- 
lars of business for people who do not 
live in rural areas. This includes the 
billions of dollars invested in electric 
lines and facilities as well as the lengthy 
list of appliances and equipment for 
farms and homes. 

These purchases and the labor required 
to build the lines and do the wiring have 
made jobs for millions, and profits for 
merchants up and down every main 
street in America. 

Mr. Speaker, the REA program has 
helped change the face of rural America, 
and change it for the better. I am 
proud to be a supporter of the REMC’s of 
my State and I take this opportunity to 
salute you, Mr. Speaker, for your historic 
role in bringing locally owned REA to 
the American people, and to salute as 
well the members of the REMC’s of Indi- 
ana for their fine demonstration of de- 
imocracy in action at the grassroots level. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
an address of Claude R. Wickard at the 
REA silver anniversary in Warm 


Springs, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
important day for rural America. Rural 
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electric cooperatives in nearly a thou- 
sand crossroad towns in 46 of our 50 
States are proudly commemorating the 
establishment of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in 1935. 

Americans take pride in success. As 
we honor the REA today we honor a 
program that is successful. In 25 years 
there has never been a hint of scandal 
or impropriety raised about the REA 
program. It was a program destined 
for progress because it was conceived 
by dedicated Americans, nurtured and 
strengthened by dedicated Congresses 
and put into operation by dedicated 
men and women willing to work to bring 
a better life to every rural resident in 
the country. There is no place for 
payola in a locally owned and operated 
business where good service at cost is 
the only aim. 

It is good that from time to time in 
our busy schedule we pause as we have 
today for a moment of reflection. As 
we review the past we refresh our 
memory of farm life that was always 
hard and often unrewarding. Only by 
such backward looks are we aware of 
the progress we have made. When we 
realize the magnitude of change brought 
about in rural living by the introduction 
of electricity we become aware that the 
REA program was built on the soundest 
of foundations. The great leaders who 
laid those foundations will go down in 
the history of our country as devoted 
statesmen who placed the welfare of our 
American people above the sometimes 
selfish motives of any individual or 
group. 

The names of our great Speaker, SAM 
Rayesurn, and the late George W. Norris 
which appear on the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 will always be synonymous 
with good government and the develop- 
ment of human and natural resources. 

Today as I looked over the rosters of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, I found there are 5 Senators and 
25 Congressmen sitting in these Cham- 
bers today who were here at the time 
the rural electrification program was 
launched. The REA has developed into 
the success it is today because of the sup- 
port of these stalwart, long-suffering 
Members and others who have left these 
halls. May the Recorp show that these 
public servants share the honors being 
paid the rural electrification program to- 
day. 

With your indulgence I would like to 
read a brief address by the Honorable 
Claude R. Wickard, former Secretary of 
Agriculture and long an able Admin- 
istrator of REA, who at this very time is 
speaking at the REA silver anniversary 
observance in Warm Springs, Ga., the 
home of the rural electrification idea: 
ADDRESS OF CLAUDE R. WICKARD AT REA SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY OBSERVANCE, WARM SPRINGS, 

Ga., May 11, 1960 

Thirty-six years ago—to use some of his 
own words—‘‘a Democratic Yankee came here 
to Warm Springs in search of a pool of warm 
water wherein he might swim his way back 
to health.” Twenty-one years later this man 
died in this cottage he loved so much. In 
that interim his name and fame had spread 
to all corners of the world as no other man’s 
has ever done. 

More people throughout the world mourned 
his passing than that of any other man. 
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A high official of the Canadian Government 
told me at the time that there was more 
mourning in his country than he had ever 
witnessed. 

A man who was in a South American city 
when the news of this great man’s death 
came described to me how people stood in the 
streets stunned with grief, many weeping 
silently. 

Our men and women in the Armed Forces 
all over the world were impressed by the 
way their grief was shared by the people of 
other nations. 

I shall never forget the unrestrained weep- 
ing of the thousands of people who lined the 
streets in Washington as his body was being 
taken to the White House to lie in state. 

There are many reasons why Franklin 
Roosevelt's death was so widely and deeply 
mourned. In overcoming the handicaps of 
crippling disease he became dedicated to the 
objective of helping others avoid its effects. 
He gave the Nation courage and leadership 
when our people had almost lost faith in our 
democratic institutions, and even in them- 
selves. 

As a war leader, he was foremost in the 
fight against tyranny. In peace or war he 
Was a crusader against bigotry, greed and 
oppression. 

To me the underlying reason why so many 
people admired and loved Franklin Roose- 
velt was their realization that he was so 
deeply concerned with the welfare of people 
and that he tirelessly and endlessly strove 
to aid people who needed help. People in- 
stinctively knew that no opposition was ever 
strong enough to deter him in his efforts to 
give them more opportunity and security. 

It was my great privilege to serve in vary- 
ing capacities for almost 12 years in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s administration. In all of 
those years the guiding principle for deter- 
mining policy or making administrative de- 
cisions was simply this: Would the proposal 
contribute to the welfare of the people? If 
it met that test, no opposition was too great 
to prevent its adoption and execution. That 
test and that standard was established by 
the man in the White House. In these later 
years that fact has become all the more sig- 
nificant to me. 

Today we commemorate the 25th anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of the greatest pro- 
grams ever created for the purpose of bring- 
ing people opportunity and security. The 
REA program has enjoyed the greatest of 
popularity at home and abroad because it 
has so effectively achieved its objective. 
Most Americans—unfortunately not all— 
have become aware of what has been accom- 
plished despite the handicaps and the ever 
present opposition. This REA program has 
become what might be termed a classic ex- 
ample of the Government helping people 
helping themselves attain something es- 
sential to their welfare by giving them aid 
that was not otherwise available. 

When I attended a World Power Confer- 
ence in New Delhi, India, 10 years ago, I was 
surprised to find how the fame of REA had 
spread to other nations, throughout the 
world. I was impressed by the number of 
inquiries I received from representatives of 
other governments as to why and how s0 
much had been accomplished. I am not un- 
mindful of the difficulty of its attainment, 
but I am sure that if every nation had an 
effective REA, there would be much less dis- 
content and misunderstanding among the 
people of the world. 

When Franklin Roosevelt came to Warm 
Springs in search of health, he became 
acutely aware of the need of rural people for 
adequate low cost electric service. That was 
the kind of need to which he responded 
quickly and positively. He said and here are 
his words: “So it can be said that a little 
cottage at Warm Springs, Ga., was the birth- 
place of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration.” 
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Twenty-five years ago today Franklin 
Roosevelt signed the order creating REA. 
Almost immediately the program met with 
strong and determined opposition. But he 
knew the source of the opposition was greed 
and selfishness, and it did not daunt him 
in his efforts to promote the program. 
Neither did it deter him in his plans to 
give people adequate low-cost electric power 
through the development of the Nation’s 
hydroelectric sites. 

President Roosevelt never lost sight of his 
objective of giving people more opportunity 
and security even during the stress of the 
war years. In his mind so much remained 
to be done. This realization led him to in- 
clude the following paragraphs in his state 
of the Union message delivered to the Con- 

on January 11, 1944—I am quoting 
them because they should have a deeply 
significant meaning for us in light of today’s 
events: 

“We have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights, under which a new basis of 
security and prosperity can be established 
for all, regardless of station, race, or creed. 

“Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation. 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food and clothing and recreation. 

“The right of every farmer to raise and 
sell his products at a return which will give 
him and his family a decent living. 

“The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies, at home or abroad. 

“The right of every family to a decent 
home. 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health. 

“The right to adequate protection from 
the economic fears of oid age, sickness, acci- 
dent, and unemployment. 

“The right to a good education. 

“All these rights spell security; and after 
this war is won we must be prepared to move 
forward in the implementation of these 
rights to new goals of human happiness and 
well-being.” 

High on President Roosevelt’s list of post- 
war projects for making the second Bill of 
Rights effective was the rapid development 
of the rural electrification program. He 
asked me as Secretary of Agriculture to see 
to it that plans were formulated for the 
rapid expansion of the REA program as soon 
as the war ended. 

Plans were made and legislation was in- 
troduced in the Congress to further these 
plans. Hearings before congressional com- 
mittees on this legislation were held months 
before the end of the war. 

As in the beginning of REA, 10 years be- 
fore, organized opposition became active. 
Misleading testimony was given. I dis- 
tinctly remember how a leading representa- 
tive of the opposition testified that a study 
had been made, which showed that not 
more than $35 million was needed by REA, 
to finish the job of rural electrification. This 
ridiculously low estimate is only overshad- 
owed by the opposition’s blindness to the 
fact that the job of rural electrification will 
never be finished. The struggle for adequate 
low cost electric power for rural people will 
never end. 

It is fitting that we have come here to this 
shrine at Warm Springs, to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of REA and to pay 
homage to Franklin Roosevelt who did so 
much to help people everywhere. As noble 


and desirable as this commemoration and 
this paying of homage is, it is not enough. 
Each of us in our own capacity have the obli- 
gation and the duty of carrying on the never 
ending fight for more opportunity and more 
security for all people. 
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Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to read just a 
paragraph from the Fact Book that has 
been published by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, and 
then make a very brief comment. I 
would like to read this paragraph of one 
of the basic facts as set out in this pub- 
lication. 

Electric systems financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration connected 
139,000 new consumers during 1959, now 
serve 4,736,000 homes, farms, and other 
rural establishments. 

REA has 987 active electric borrowers; 
983 of them are consumer owned. REA has 
made electric loans to 24 profit power com- 
panies, totaling $20,067,200. Four of the 
power companies are active borrowers at this 
time. 

Rural electric systems serve consumers in 
every State except Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Hawaii. 

More than 96 percent of America’s farms 
are now electrified, compared with 10 per- 
cent when REA was established in 1935. 
More than half are served by REA borrowers. 


I just wish to comment that in my 
judgment the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is one of the greatest and 
most beneficial agencies that has ever 
been established in this great and glori- 
ous country of ours. 

In connection with this publication 
that was sent to me may I say that I 
have received a newspaper published re- 
cently which on its front page bears a 
big headline, “Rural Electrics Celebrate 
First 25 Years.” 

There is a picture of the great Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, of our great 
and beloved Speaker, Sam Rayburn, and 
of the ilate great and beloved U.S. Sen- 
ator, George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

Below this picture is the statement: 

Above: Rural electrification is born as 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signs Exec- 
utive order creating REA, May 11, 1935. 
Champions for rural people, Congressman 
Sam RaysBurRn (left above) and Senator 
George W. Norris sparked REA Act of 1936, 
making rural electrification a long range 
program. 


May I say in conclusion that this 
paper I have mentioned has a picture of 
three immortals in our Nation. There 
is no question in the world in my mind 
but that these three distinguished Ameri- 
cans, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sam Ray- 
burn, and George W. Norris, will live in 
the history of our great country as three 
of the very greatest men America has 
ever produced. 

It is certainly a pleasure for me to 
make these comments about this great 
facility among us. I am very grateful 
to my distinguished colleague from OK- 
lahoma for yielding to me to make these 
comments. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma and congratulate 
him on the fine service he has rendered 
today to the cause of REA. 
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Within this year—the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the rural elec- 
trification program—we will hear many 
speeches about the great wonders it has 
wrought in our country. Perhaps no 
program ever designed by the Congress, 
embodying as it does the best of all so- 
cial and economic precepts, has met with 
greater success. 

In this silver anniversary year we will 
hear many statistics bandied back and 
forth which attempt to tell the story of 
the great success of rural electrification. 
For example, in 1935 only about 11 per- 
cent of our farms were electrified. Now 
that figure is more than 96 percent. In 
Oklahoma, when the first REA loan was 
made in November 1935, only 2.6 percent 
of the farms, about 5,600, had electricity. 
Today we find that over 93 percent of the 
farms in Oklahoma have electricity and, 
of these, 77 percent are served by rural 
electric cooperatives. 

But pure statistical rendition is dull, 
dry, and uninteresting. Recitation of 
figures means little. What counts is the 
way of life that they illustrate. And the 
transformation of our countryside by the 
magic of electricity defies description. 

How can one justly describe the 
drudgery spared the rural housewife 
through the help of electricity in her 
household chores? How can one tell of 
the effect of bringing news and enter- 
tainment instantly into rural America 
over the airways, which could not have 
been done without electricity? How do 
we measure the impact of the betterment 
of the health of our rural people, which 
has come in large part because electricity 
is now available to them? On and on we 
could go, setting forth specific instances 
of new activities which have come about 
because of the increased intellectual and 
technical skills that rural America has 
acquired—all as the result of bringing 
one of the wonders of the world—elec- 
tricity—into our countryside homes, 
farms, schools, and churches. 

No Federal program has a better re- 
payment record than the rural electri- 
fication. The REA borrowers have been 
repaying their loans on time and with 
interest throughout their history. Many 
of them have made advance payments to 
the Government. The rural electrifica- 
tion program stands not only in the 
forefront of Federal activities in regard 
to repayment of its loans with interest, 
but it is also one of the best examples 
we have in this country of being a com- 
pletely unsubsidized program. 

The introduction and continued use 
of electricity in farm operations have 
substantially reduced the cost of pro- 
duction of farming activities, which has 
been of great benefit to the entire Nation. 

The tax base of State, local, and Fed- 
eral governments has been vastly in- 
creased as a result of the rural electrifi- 
cation program. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that in the past 25 years 
at least a billion dollars in income and 
excise taxes have been paid to the Fed- 
eral Treasury alone by manufacturers 
and retailers on approximately $14 bil- 
lion of appliances and electrical equip- 
ment which consumers served by REA 
borrowers have purchased. This is 
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quite an accomplishment when we re- 
alize that the Federal Government has 
invested only $3.5 billion in the rural 
electric systems. And remember, too, 
that this is a loan—an investment— 
which is being paid back to the Govern- 
ment with interest by the borrowers. 

The rural electric cooperatives 
throughout the United States have 
created a billion dollar a year market in 
the electrical appliance industry. A 
recent survey shows that in 1960 mem- 
bers of rural electric cooperatives will 
purchase over $1 billion worth of these 
electrical appliances. Just think what 
this means to employment in our urban 
areas which manufacture such goods 
and equipment. The extent and eco- 
nomic potency of this market have been 
recognized even by the President of the 
United States. Many of you will recall 
that during the recent recession the 
President made a special plea to mem- 
bers of rural electric cooperatives to pur- 
chase electrical appliances in order to 
help snuff out depression in the electric 
appliance industry. 

But all I have said so far speaks of the 
past. Certainly the past proclaims the 
future. But let us not make the same 
mistake as Lot’s wife. Let us not yield 
to the temptation to look back at the 
wrong time, and by so doing lose what the 
future holds for us. 

One of the most effective things we 
can do to assure the continuing health 
of the rural electrification program is to 
enact the Trimble bill. Im the last 7 
years administrative agencies have been 
juggling the cost allocation figures of 
multipurpose dams so that power facil- 
ities are paying far more than their 
share. This was a major factor in the 
2742-percent rate increase of the South- 
western. Power Administration in 1956 
against which we in the Oklahoma 
Democratic delegation fought so hard. 
The Trimble bill, H.R. 8, would correct 
this. It would reassert the right and re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to set these 
allocations, thereby aiding to assure 
availability of future power facilities so 
vital to the development of the South- 
west. 

One need only look at the record to see 
that the primary support—one could 
almost say the sole support except for 
some significant individual exceptions— 
for this great program has come from 
those Members of Congress who repre- 
sent the Democratic Party, which was in 
power when it was founded. One need 
only check, as far as my State of Okla- 
homa is concerned, the voting records of 
the Democratic Members to see that we 
have given this program 100 percent sup- 
port. 

Over the past several years, we have 
seen many serious attempts to enact leg- 
islation which would spell the death 
knell for the rural electrification pro- 
gram. We have seen many suggestions 
made to force the interest rate up for 
REA borrowers and send them to the pri- 
vate money markets for their source of 
funds, We know that if this ever occurs, 
the rural electrification program will be 
spoken of in the past tense. 

We have seen attempts made on the 
floor of this House to ridicule the REA 
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cooperatives and spread propaganda 
against them. We have heard many un- 
founded statements made that the co- 
operatives are borrowing money from the 
Federal Government and turning around 
and investing it. I say unfounded state- 
ments because even the REA Administra- 
tor—a member of the current party in 
power—has said this is not true. 

We have seen legislation introduced 
which would preclude the cooperatives 
from operating in a businesslike way. 
I make reference to legislation which 
says that if the cooperatives invest their 
funds in Government securities which 
yield a rate of return greater than the 
interest rate they pay on the funds they 
borrow from the Federal Government, 
they will no longer be able to borrow such 
funds. Such proposed legislation would 
only hamper and cut back the progress 
being made by the rural electric coopera- 
tives. Indeed, if it were passed, just as 
in the case of private financing type 
legislation, those who have consistently 
opposed the rural electrification program 
would have won their battle, because this 
would herald the beginning of the end 
of the program. 

In speaking of the crisis now facing 
the rural electrification program one 
must also mention the drastic effects of 
the tight-money, high-interest rate 
policy. To be sure this contrived policy 
affects all farmers, consumers, and small 
businessmen and laborers. But speaking 
of its effect on the rural electrification 
program, we can say that this policy of 
jacking up your interest rates and at 
the same time, making it harder and 
harder for you to borrow, lies at the base 
of the various attempts that have been 
made to increase the REA interest rate 
and send you to Wall Street for your 
funds. If we were to take the bold steps 
needed to change this situation and in- 
troduce a sane and equitable monetary 
and fiscal program in our National 
Government, much of the rationalization 
that is being used to support legislation 
to seriously hurt the rural electrification 
program would be removed. 

I do not believe that the time will ever 
come when the people who make up the 
rural electrification program will be able 
to say, “We now do not have to worry 
about anyone trying to eliminate our 
program. We may devote all of our en- 
ergies and resources exclusively toward 
finding ways to bring lower cost power 
to our member-consumers.” Rural elec- 
trification people must continually be 
aware and on guard against those who 
would do harm to their program. Each 
time you add a consumer, each time the 
program attempts to erect another gen- 
eration and transmission facility, indeed, 
each time the strength of every indi- 
vidual rural electric cooperative is in- 
creased by that degree, the opposition 
increases. 

It is mandatory, therefore, that the 
leodeérs in the rural electrification pro- 
gram and each and every member of 
every rural electric cooperative contin- 
ually be aware of the problems they face 
and the great job ahead that still re- 
mains tobe done. It is a full-time job— 
one which does not pay off possibly in 
monetary terms, but one which certainly 
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gives each individual including every 
Member of Congress who has supported 
the program a deep sense of pride in 
knowing that we have been a part— 
small though it might be—of truly, the 
greatest social and economic program 
which the Congress has ever designed. 

I can think of no better advice than 
that voiced by the Speaker of the House, 
Honorable Sam RAysBuRN, cosponsor of 
the act of 1936 which established the 
Rural Electrification Administration. In 
setting the cornerstone of the national] 
headquarters building of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives here in Washington, 
Mr. RAyYsurRN gave this counsel: 

It is well to reflect on your achievements, 
but it is no time to sit; now is the time to go 
forward and further forward. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate this 
opportunity to join my distinguished 
colleague from the Third District in this 
tribute to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, every citizen of Okla- 
homa is proud of the great contribution 
which our REA cooperatives have made 
to the progress of our State. 

Under the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936, the Oklahoma countryside has 
literally been transformed, and a new 
way of life has been brought to our rural 
people. 

The contribution which the rural co- 
operative has made to the comfort, con- 
venience, and safety of farm life has 
been almost incalculable. 

The increase in farm efficiency, and 
in the productivity of the average 
farmer and dairyman, is beyond esti- 
mation. 

Today we can truthfully say that the 
great advantage which the American 
farmer enjoys over his world competi- 
tors is due in greater measure to rural 
electrification, than it is to any other 
fact or factor. 

This is not only a tribute to the pro- 
gram, but also to the men and women 
who make up the membership and of- 
ficial leadership of the REA cooperatives 
in America. 

In almost every farm community, 
people point with pride to their REA 
cooperative and its leaders, and look to 
these same leaders for assistance and 
leadership in every worthwhile civic 
project. 

It is a further tribute to our REA co- 
operatives that they are always ready 
to help in the advancement of their 
communities, their State, and their 
Nation. 

Both our Netion and our State are 
stronger because of REA, and this a 
glorious day for that great program. 

I welcome this opportunity to join in 
a@ most well earned tribute to REA. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
here with regard to the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. I should like 
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especially to associate myself with the 
remarks made about the great Ameri- 
cans connected with the formation of 
REA, especially the officer who has pre- 
sided over this body longer than any 
other Speaker in the history of our 
country. He has not only led in bring- 
ing about this great program but he has 
shown us in many other ways his service 
to this country. 

I am delighted to have this opportu- 
nity to speak on the subject of the REA 
on the 25th anniversary of its service. 

I grew up with cooperatives. I have 
had the privilege of working for and 
with several of them. I am a co-op 
booster—always have been—and I am 
proud of it. Sound co-ops have long ago 
and many times over proven their place 
in the free enterprise system. They have 
received the repeated endorsement and 
encouragement of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The accomplishments of the rural 
electric cooperatives are very impressive. 
I remember so well, as a youngster on a 
farm in Iowa several years ago, milking 
cows by hand, carrying water by the 
bucket, and studying my lessons by the 
light of a kerosene lamp. We had no 
radio or television, no refrigerator or 
freezer, no milking machine or water 
pump, no electric lights or telephone. 

And I remember how enthusiastically 
the people of my neighborhood in Frank- 
lin County, Iowa, hailed electric power 
when it came. I know what it meant 
to many mothers to have electric power 
at their fingertips. I know what it means 
to farm boys and girls to have enough 
light to read or study by at night. I 
have seen the faces of farm men and 
women glow with new life at the mere 
prospect that electric power would soon 
be available. 

I have been a firm believer in the ob- 
jectives of REA from its very inception. 
I take great pride in the progress of 
REA during the past 6 years. This ad- 
ministration has been very much in sym- 
pathy with the REA program. Yes, I 
am especially proud to have been asso- 
ciated with what REA has done in the 
past 6 years under the leadership of 
ANCHER NELSEN, now a Member of this 
body, and Dave Hamil, the present Ad- 
ministrator. 

The REA has been in existence for 
about 25 years. Almost one-third of all 
its electric loans have been made in the 
past 6 years. 

The telephone program has been in 
existence 10 years. Four-fifths of all 
telephone loans have been made in the 
past 6 years. 

On January 1, 1953, 45 electric bor- 
rowers were delinquent in payments; 
on June 30, 1959, just two were delin- 
quent. 

The net worth of REA electric bor- 
rowers has more than tripled in the 
past 6 years. 

The authority of REA to make gen- 
eration and transmission loans is a vital 
part of the rural electrification program. 
Since January 1, 1953, these loans have 
accounted for about 30 percent of the 
total loaned for rural electrification, 
— with 19 percent before that 

ate. 
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We can all be proud of that record of 
accomplishment. 

The rural electric cooperatives are 
pledged to one of the highest ideals of 
neighborliness. I am talking about the 
principle of area coverage. That prin- 
ciple obligates these REA systems to try 
to find a way to serve everyone who 
wants electricity within their service 
area. When it was first proposed this 
area coverage idea sounded to many 
people like the wildest kind of dream- 
ing. Today area coverage is an accom- 
plished fact, and all of us can stand a 
little taller because REA leaders set 
their service goal so high. 

It pays to aim high. If the service 
goals had been lower we might not have 
built such successful cooperatives. A 
cooperative is in business to give service; 
and the better it serves, the more suc- 
cessful the cooperative will be. 

Dedication to service is the source of 
REA strength in the electric utility in- 
dustry. I remember very well, as many 
here do, how some people at first ridi- 
culed the idea of a Rural Electrification 
Administration. They said that the 
utility business calls for specialists and 
trained administrators—and that seemed 
logical. They said that farmers were 
amateurs in the utility business—and 
that, too, seemed logical. How could 
amateurs, they asked, accomplish a job 
that the experts said could not be done? 

Well, looking back, we readily see how 
it was done. It was done by farm men 
and women of this country so intent on 
their goals that they overrode the ob- 
stacles. It was done by a combination of 
self-reliance and cooperation. Govern- 
ment helped—but Government did not 
do the job. 

Yes, there are many factors that ex- 
plain the success of rural electric coop- 
eratives. In addition to the fact that the 
American farmer comes from a long line 
of self-reliant cooperators, we can point 
to the overwhelming demand for elec- 
tricity on the farm. The consumption 
of electricity on the farm today far ex- 
ceeds original expectations. Many good 
farm families in the late 1930’s were 
wondering how on earth they were going 
to use 40 kilowatt-hours a month. Now 
farm families on systems financed by 
REA use an average of more than 300 
kilowatt-hours a month, and the figure 
climbs every year. 

But most of all, the cooperatives owe 
their success to a high standard of serv- 
ice. The members of REA—the rural 
men and women they serve—are prac- 
tical people, and if their rural electric 
cooperatives had not proved a good re- 
liable way to get electricity they would 
have turned to some other method. Let 
us never forget that. 

The basic strength of a cooperative is 
its membership. I hope that every REA 
cooperative will maintain a strong pro- 
gram aimed at keeping its members well 
informed and active in its affairs. Many 
of the younger members and perhaps 
many who have moved into your service 
areas from cities do not know the REA 
story. At all times, members need to be 
assured that their ownership rights in 
the cooperative have been properly safe- 
guarded and that their individual in- 
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vestment and equities are adequately 
recorded. 

Let us examine a few assets on this 
the 25th anniversary that have come to 
us 


First, let us note that our hardest 
trials are behind us. The legal difficul- 
ties, the early trial-and-error days of 
cooperative management, the endless 
meetings, collecting signatures on ease- 
ments, the strange new language of 
utility engineering—all these are history. 
That is REA’s first asset. 

Second, the REA has a tremendous 
physical plant. They have built more 
than 1.4 million miles of line to serve 
nearly 4.6 million consumers in 46 States, 
the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 
Loans have been approved to bring the 
total consumers served to almost 5.2 
million. They are increasing the ca- 
pacity of their plant each year and im- 
proving the quality of their service. 
More than 70 REA borrowers presently 
generate all or part of their power re- 
quirements. This is more than a big 
plant; it is a good plant. There is no 
better electric service anywhere than 
that delivered over REA-financed lines. 

Third, they now employ thousands of 
skilled and loyal people in their coopera- 
tives. In the early years, all will remem- 
ber, systems were plagued by an almost 
chronic shortage of the many skills 
needed by a modern utility. REA was 
not slow in recognizing the need for 
vigorous action. National, State, and 
local training programs have done much 
to assure the systems the trained man- 
power they need to meet the growing de- 
mand for electricity. 

A fourth asset is the quality of their 
direction and management. They may 
have been amateurs at first, but they 
are professionals today. I know that di- 
rectors give many hours away from their 
farms and businesses, not only to direct 
the affairs of the cooperative, but also 
to train themselves better for that task. 
And let me pay tribute also to the ability 
and skill of the REA staff in Washing- 
ton. I am confident that the future of 
the REA systems is in good hands. 

Fifth, the rising demand for electricity 
in rural areas is a great asset. Every- 
thing I hear, see, and read leads me to 
agree with those who forecast a grow- 
ing need for electric power. New indus- 
tries and businesses are springing up in 
the country. City workers are moving 
into rural areas to provide their families 
with more living space. At the same 
time, farmers are making greater use 
of electric power to help them increase 
production, improve the quality of their 
products, and cut labor costs. Every- 
where, among all groups, one can see 
signs of that typically American deter- 
mination to move with the times and to 
share in the new advances of rural 
living. 

Just in passing, let me point out that 
this determination to share in American 
progress is the driving force behind the 
rural development program, which al- 
ready has received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of thousands of rural families. The 
people who manage and direct rural util- 
ities are old hands in this business of 
community development. They have 
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been instrumental in building much non- 
farm load, which in turn has created 
substantial. off-farm employment in 
rural areas. They have the experience, 
the organization, the physical resources, 
and the contacts throughout their serv- 
ice areas to improve still more the eco- 
nomic and social life of our communities. 

Administrator Dave Hamil and his 

staff have supported the rural develop- 
ment program from its start. The 
Washington staff devotes much time to 
the program. Electric cooperatives in 
various States have generously used their 
publications to show rural development 
progress and to give leadership to the 
program. 
A sixth asset is the credit record. REA 
electric borrowers have made payments 
to the Federal Government of more than 
$1.1 billion in principal and interest, 
and this includes nearly $146 million 
paid in advance of due dates. I repeat 
that, as fiscal year 1959 ended, only two 
rural electric systems were behind in 
payments. This record is proof of the 
fine sense of financial responsibility and 
of the wisdom of those who had faith in 
the REA. 

They have a seventh asset—The tre- 
mendous reservoir of good will—the good 
will of their members and the good will 
of the American people generally. In 
most companies, goodwill is calculated 
on the books at $1, but the good- 
will for rural electrification is worth 
millions. One can judge it from the will- 
ingness with which the members respond 
to any call for help. One can estimate 
it by the unswerving support through the 
years which the REA program has re- 
ceived from both political parties. REA 
was never intended to be, is not now, and 
must never become a political organiza- 
tion. 

This asset of goodwill is not based on 
sentiment. REA has earned it, through 
service to its customers. 

When one looks at these assets during 
the 25th anniversary of this program, 
the liabilities appear small by compari- 
son. They will have a sizable debt to 
retire to the Government. Many of 
them face the challenge of keeping new 
customers happy, consumers with town 
and city backgrounds. But, in perspec- 
tive, the liabilities are small. 

Now, what about the future? 

I do not doubt for a moment, nor does 
any Member of Congress, that they will 
continue to increase their assets and 
whittle down their liabilities. The REA 
will continue to write one of the most 
amazing success stories of the 20th 
century. All of us should say, good luck 
to all who have the interest and destiny 
of the REA in their hands. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I commend the 
gentleman for the remarks he has made. 
I am certain he knows from his personal 
experience of the great changes the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
brought to this country. Twenty-five 
years ago I was one of those young men 
in their teens who were living on farms 
that did not have electricity. I well re- 
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member that at that time the electric 
light company would say to many farm- 
ers, “You will never get electricity. You 
might just as well forget about elec- 
tricity ever coming to the farms. You 
can never possibly profitably supply the 
farms with electricity.” 

Along came the REA and through the 
reasonable interest rates that the REA 
has it is possible to take this unprofitable 
lower segment of electrical business and 
provide them with electricity and pay for 
the equipment over a period of years. 
I think a lot of people forget this today 
when some are trying to promote higher 
interest rates for the REA. REA is 
limited primarily to the unprofitable end 
of the electric industry, and certainly 
they cannot pay the going investment 
rates and still pay for the investment. 
I, certainly, am one who will never be 
able to fully express my appreciation for 
what the REA has meant to the people 
in my part of the country and to the 
people who grew up during my time. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for his fine 
address this afternoon. I would like to 
associate myself with his remarks and 
also advise the Members of the House 
what a wonderful job the REA has done 
for North Dakota. The REA has revolu- 
tionized the whole field of agriculture. 
It has made farm living wholesome and 
worthwhile in my State. I cannot think 
of one single farm program other than, 
perhaps, the price support programs that 
has done more for agriculture in North 
Dakota. This is a great day that we 
mark here today, the 25th anniversary of 
this addition to wholesome farm life in 
America. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
25 years ago, farm life in America was 
the epitome of hardship and strife. The 
1930’s found the rural areas lagging far 
behind the urban centers in modern con- 
veniences and laborsaving devices—and 
farm income had declined drastically. In 
the urban centers, there were many un- 
employed who were living off the surplus 
farm products, but: this did not enhance 
the income of the farmer. Yet, in the 
past quarter of a century, farm life has 
undergone one of the most complete and 
far-reaching revolutions which it has 
been our good fortune to witness. We 
have seen amazing and rapid progress 
in those years through a workable pro- 
gram of rural electrification—a much 
needed stimulant to the mechanization 
of the Nation’s farms. 

No doubt the benefits of the industrial 
revolution would have eventually reached 
into our rich suburban lands, but prog- 
ress does not wait for eventuality. 

Our late and beloved President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had the infinite wisdom 
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to recognize the dire need for progress 
on the farm and, in his annual message 
to Congress on January 4, 1935, he made 
clear his intentions to include rural elec- 
trification among proposed emergency 
relief projects. He described the objec- 
tives of rural electrification as follows, 
“to bring the economic benefits and the 
living comforts of electricity to farms 
and farmers; to promote national re- 
covery by creating new and profitable 
industry for producers of electrical sup- 
plies and appliances; and to provide jobs 
on these projects for the largest number 
of workers.” 

Thus, rural electrification was first en- 
visioned as a relief measure, which would 
provide markets for electric goods and 
work for the thousands of unemployed. 
One fact was eminently clear to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the others who 
worked so diligently to remedy the 
abuses, inequities, and _ instabilities 
plaguing our economic system in the 
1930’s—widespread rural electrification 
could only be achieved through Federal 
assistance and leadership. 

In support of his belief, the President 
issued an Executive order—No. 7037—on 
May 11, 1935, which brought into being 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
This Executive order proposed the elec- 
trification of rural America by experi- 
enced private utilities. This was a logi- 
cal plan, since no other type of organiza- 
tion existed which could assume the 
responsibility. 

Commercial utilities professed an in- 
terest in rural electrification but claimed 
that costs were prohibitive. By the end 
of 1935 it was clearly evident that the 
commercial electric companies were not 
the least bit inclined to avail themselves 
of the REA loans. But rural electrifica- 
tion was not to be stymied by lack of 
interest on the part of commercial power 
interests. Farmers and farm organiza- 
tions began to press for a program which 
would effectuate the extension of electric 
lines into those rural areas which com- 
mercial utilities had refused to serve for 
the primary reason that it was not eco- 
nomically feasible. In recognition of the 
interest and support of the farm groups 
and the need to raise the standard of 
living of rural families, our speaker— 
Mr. Sam Raysurn—and Senator George 
Norris, of Nebraska, simultaneously in- 
troduced bills which would provide ap- 
propriate legislative authority for grant- 
ing loans to properly organized farmer 
cooperatives and public bodies. 

Speaker Raysurn labored long and 
hard in support of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936. There were cries of 
socialism on the one hand; and, on the 
other, there was strong opposition to 
granting loans to the private companies 
which had refused to use their own funds 
to extend rural lines. It was through his 
effective leadership that the final legis- 
lation gave preference to nonprofit or- 
ganizations and municipalities, but also 
permitted loans to private power com- 
panies. The foresight of Mr. Sam, in 
fighting the efforts to exclude private 
utilities from the benefits of the REA 
loans, had proved wise, indeed; for, the 
job of rural electrification has proceeded 
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at a much more rapid pace, with all seg- 
ments of the industry taking part. Few 
private utilities availed themselves of 
REA loans. This was not surprising for, 
clearly, it was the sense of the act that 
widespread, low-cost electricity would 
only be possible through the cooperative 
efforts of nonprofit groups. Neverthe- 
less, history records that, during the first 
2 years following the establishment of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
the private electric companies built rural 
lines faster than ever before. Realizing 
that cooperatives and public bodies were 
rapidly equipping themselves to bring 
electricity to the farms of the Nation, 
the private electric power industry had 
a sudden change in attitude. Actions of 
private utility companies, which in- 
cluded skimming off the cream of rural 
areas and driving spite lines through 
proposed co-op areas, were less than 
creditable and hardly bears observing; 
nevertheless, a substantial portion of the 
progress made during the early years of 
federally supported rural electrification 
can be attributed to the efforts of the 
private utility companies. 

The honorable Sam RAyYBuURN sensed 
that no avenue to rural electrification 
should be left unpaved if the farmers of 
America were to raise their standard of 
living, His thinking is well summed up 
in a statement made in 1936 in support 
of passage of the REA bill: 

Electricity at a proper price is cheaper than 
oil and lamps. We want to make the farmer 
and his wife and family believe and know 
that they are no longer the forgotten people, 
but make them know that they are remem- 
bered as part of—yea, they are the bulwark 
of the Government. 


I pause to salute that great lawmaker 
who has presided over this Chamber 
longer than any other man in the his- 
tory of the country and who has so con- 
sistently acted to promote the welfare 
of all Americans and whose able leader- 
ship helped set in motion a program 
which was to completely revolutionize 
agricultural society in the United 
States—rural electrification. 

Bringing electric power to rural 
America was a laborious but rewarding 
task, Most farm cooperatives had no 
previous experience in borrowing and 
accounting for funds secured from the 
Government, and the REA personnel in 
the Washington offices had much to 
learn before they could render expert 
and efficient supervision and consulta- 
tion. Then, too, there was the practical 
matter of cost. 

Before REA, rural lines cost anywhere 
from $1,500 to $3,000 per mile of line. 
Few rural communities could afford such 
high costs, and many areas had to post- 
pone electrification until cost-reducing 
methods had been discovered. But the 
pioneering spirit upon which this Nation 
was founded had prospered on the farm, 
and it was this basic characteristic, com- 
bined with ingenious innovations, which 
rose to the fore to foster the self-help 
cooperative, and eventually led to bring- 
ing the cost of rural construction down 
to a level which would permit the en- 
joyment of electricity by the greatest 
possible number of rural communities. 
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The progress made in my home State 
of Tennessee is illustrative of the 
achievements of REA borrowers through- 
out the country. In 1935, the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census reported that less 
than 4 percent of Tennessee’s rural 
homes were wired for electricity, yet, 
across the Nation, 11 percent of all farms 
had electricity available. By 1940, the 
percentage of electrified farms in Ten- 
nessee approached the national average; 
but now, just two decades later, 97 per- 
cent of Tennessee’s farms are blessed 
with central-station electric service. It 
is our hope that the next few years will 
see 100-percent coverage of the farms 
in Tennessee, and the rest of the Nation. 
The job of rural electrification cannot 
be completely successful, gentlemen, 
until all farms, regardless of how re- 
motely located, enjoy the convenience 
and efficiency of electric power. It is 
not a finished task until all farms have 
enough available power to meet all of 
the needs of the farmer and the farm 
housewife. 

Iam particularly proud of the progress 
made by the cooperative which serves my 
district. The Meriwether-Lewis Electric 
Cooperative at Centerville did not re- 
ceive its first loan until 1939. Yet, today, 
it has 1,760 miles of line, serving 13,382 
rural consumers. My district is pre- 
dominantly a farm area, and electric 
power distribution plays an important 
part in stabilizing the incomes of the 
district. The Meriwether-Lewis Co- 
operative has helped to raise farm in- 
come and has made possible modern 
schools and churches, productive rural 
industries, profitable crossroads busi- 
nesses, and a high standard of living for 
the rural families in my district. 

The State of Tennessee ranks high 
in both industry and agriculture. We 
are, indeed, fortunate to be served by 
the low-cost electric power generated by 
the vast TVA system of dams and steam- 
plants. The rural electrification system 
of Tennessee carries power to every re- 
mote area of the State. The rate of 
economic progress which we have experi- 
enced in recent years was only possible 
because of the network of electric power 
systems, both public and private, which 
blankets the State. 

The history of rural electrification in 
this country is truly one which refiects 
the basic principles undergirding our 
dynamically progressive economy. It is 
a saga of pioneering, hardship, coopera- 
tion, ingenuity and all of the other char- 
acteristics which have helped to build our 
great Nation. It is a story of the light- 
ening of physical labor and the illumina- 
tion of areas long resigned to continued 
darkness. It is the story of high and 
efficient agricultural productivity which 
has fed and clothed an ever-expanding 
population. 

The dawn of the 20th century, which 
brought such distinct transformations to 
the way of life of the city folks, had 
practically no effect on the U.S. farmer. 
While the city dweller had his refriger- 
ator for storing his food, his electric 
washer, and other conveniences, few 
farm homes could boast of electric cur- 
rent unless the farm income was high 
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enough to afford the purchase of a diesel * 
engine to generate current, or the farm 
was in close proximity to an urban util- 
ity company. Yet it is hard to believe 
that such backward conditions were the 
lot of American farmers when history 
records that the first electric fan was 
invented in the late 1800’s, the first elec- 
tric flat iron was invented in 1882, and 
the first electric sewing machine was 
manufactured as early as 1889. 

Of course, not all of the city folks had 
every available electrical appliance, but 
the choice was there. Until the estab- 
lishment of the REA, few farm hcuse- 
wives had any choice of methods for 
cooking, sewing, washing, or ironing. 
Without electricity, you pumped the wa- 
ter by hand, you carried the water from 
the well to the woodstove for heating; 
and you stood over the washboard scrub- 
bing each piece of clothing separately. 
You built a roaring fire, regardless of 
how, hot the day, and heated your flat 
irons to iron the family wash. 

Before REA, the farm housewife pre- 
served the family’s food by storing it in 
a cold, dark cellar. In the winter, the 
fare was limited to those food items 
which could withstand the longest pe- 
riods without refrigeration, such as eggs 
in waterglass, cooked pork, and lard. 

Under these circumstances it is ut- 
terly astounding that, in July 1935, a 
committee of experienced but short- 
sighted commercial company represent- 
atives advanced the conclusion that: 

There are very few farms requiring elec- 
tricity for major operations that are not now 
served. 


In retrospect, this becomes one of the 
most ridiculously shortsighted, selfish 
conclusions ever reached by a respecta- 
ble group of businessmen who were pre- 
sumed to be competent in their field. 
Just 1 year later, Rural Electrification 
Administration technicians composed a 
list of 200 possible uses for farm and 
home use of electric current and today 
there are more than 400 ways in which 
the farmer and the farm housewife can 
utilize that powerful hired hand—the 
electric kilowatt. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely doubtful that these major util- 
ity executives had the best interest of 
the Nation’s economy at heart. We 
should be very thankful for the Ray- 
burns, the Norrises, and others who 
were genuinely interested in promoting 
the welfare of the farm population, in 
recognition of the indisputable impor- 
tance of the agricultural] industry to our 
social and economic well-being. 

The creation of a sound program for 
rural electrification has had a telling 
effect on every city, every town, and 
every individual in the United States. 
It continues to enlarge the market for 
wholesale power; it has fostered the in- 
vention of varied appliances and highly 
mechanized farm equipment and has 
made possible unlimited expansion and 
relocation of industries. Words of com- 
mendation and praise are not adequate 
to express appreciation for our achieve- 
ments under the Rural Electrification 
Administration’s program. Continued 
support of this program will represent a 
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concrete expression of our cognizance 
of the benefits which have emanated 
from this democratic project—and I, for 
one, wish to go on record as opposing 
any attempts to decrease the program’s 
effectiveness. We cannot afford to re- 
sort to primitive conditions on our 
farms. Supplying the remaining 4 per- 
cent of our farms with central-station 
service, and assisting in the task of 
“heavying up” the lines of some of the 
REA borrowers whose systems are be- 
coming overtaxed, is small enough a 
chore for us in comparison with the 
obvious returns we will reap in both 
human and economic terms. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. EVERETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is very appropriate that today we pay 
tribute to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration on its 25th anniversary. 

Although I have been in this body a 
short period of time I know firsthand 
of the great work the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has done for the 
Eighth Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

The great development of our con- 
gressicnal district has been through the 
efforts of the church, the homes, and 
the schools, and next in line, I would 
say, was the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. Had it not been for this 
great organization we could have never 
kept the young men and women on the 
farms that are there today enjoying, as 
all the people on the farms of our dis- 
trict are enjoying, the modern conven- 
iences of city life. 

Those great leaders of the past and 
Members of this body and of the other 
body who had the foresight and vision 
for the establishing of this great agency, 
I want to commend for their great work. 

To you, my colleague, Mr. Bass, I 
want to express my appreciation for 
your giving me an opportunity to say 
a few words on this occasion. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. MEYER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

REA POINTS A WAY TO PROGRESS 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
years of opposition to public action in 
national efforts to conserve and to more 
wisely use our natural resources, the 
REA silver anniversary serves as a re- 
minder of the common sense of such 
long-range programs. 

When we try to take action in the 
fields of power, water pollution control, 
and flood control, to make more effec- 
tive use of our natural and human re- 
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sources, our efforts are attacked. The 
prevailing philosophy is that if it is 
worth doing, then private enterprise 
should do it for private profit or if there 
is no profit, then let local governments 
do it. This philosophy too often fails 
to acknowledge that there are national 
problems that even the best local efforts 
cannot solve. Such situations are 
viewed through the wrong end of the 
telescope by those who would have us 
save pennies today and waste dollars 
tomorrow. 

Think of the loss that we would have 
suffered as a nation if REA had been 
sidetracked by such a philosophy 25 
years ago. Suppose our farms were not 
97 percent electrified as they are today. 
Think of the drudgery that would be in- 
volved to turn out an adequate amount 
of food for our growing population. 
Never could we have produced the food 
needed to feed ourselves and much of 
the world during World War II, no mat- 
ter what financial supports or incentives 
we had offered. 

There are certain things that private 
enterprise will not do. Electrifying the 
rural areas was one of them. They 
called it an impossible job. Apparently 
it was an unprofitable job. But this is 
the short-range view of profit. Rural 
cooperatives, public utility districts, and 
even private power companies have, al- 
together, borrowed $3.5 billion from 
REA, of which more than $1 billion has 
been repaid in principal and interest and 
uncounted billions more regained in pro- 
duction. Think of the market for elec- 
trical equipment that rural electrifica- 
tion has made possible—everything from 
lights in the barns to radio and TV sets. 
Today, electricity is used in more than 
400 different ways in the farm home, 
barnyard, and field. 

The tremendous job which the REA 
has done for America is a beacon light 
to guide our course in similar fields of 
natural resource development. The les- 
son which this courageous experiment 
taught us is that the shortrun view is a 
longrun defeat for America—as well as 
for the world that looks to us for lead- 
ership in development of natural re- 
sources. It must not be forgotten, in 
our deserved praise of the American free 
enterprise system, that some of our 
strength today came from just such 
long-range public development of our 
natural wealth as the REA program rep- 
resents. It is obvious that public initia- 
tive frequently spurs private enterprise 
to expand its activities and thus helps 
the latter as well as the national econ- 
omy and well-being. 

We must not forget that most of the 
world today faces what we faced 25 or 
more years ago. They are looking for 
solutions to their problems in resource 
development to provide a good life for 
their people. Should it be said that our 
solution to the rural electrification prob- 
lem is not good enough to extend to other 
areas? 

If we are to truly commemorate this 
occasion, it should be by renewing our 
effort to seek long-range solutions to na- 
tional problems involving our natural 
and human resources in such fields as 
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power, water pollution control, flood con- 


trol, slum clearance, education, and 
health. 

What better commemoration than to 
initiate programs now, of which it may 
be said 25 years hence, “We could not 
have done without them,” as we say 
today of rural electrification. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in commemorating 
this silver anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Act. In my State of 
Tennessee, as in the other parts of the 
Nation, the passage of the REA Act in 
1953 has made possible a new and better 
way of life for thousands of our rural 
families. 

Today more than 4,700,000 families 
are being served through our extensive 
REA cooperative systems and their en- 
joyment of the many benefits and serv- 
ices provided by electrical power are 
indeed a tribute to the Congress which 
passed the REA Act and in particular to 
the leaders of that Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, we in the Congress and the Na- 
tion as a whole are fortunate to find the 
father of the REA Act still serving the 
people of this Nation through his leader- 
ship in the Congress. Our esteemed 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
SaM RAYBURN, deserves much of the 
credit for making the REA Act and pro- 
gram areality. Today in paying tribute 
to this great system which has served 
our Nation for 25 years we also pay trib- 
ute to our distinguished Speaker. 

We cannot celebrate the birthday of 
the REA without paying tribute to the 
REA cooperatives who have translated 
the ideals and the principles of the REA 
Act into a practical and workable pro- 
gram of service for the people and the 
Nation. 

We all recall that at the time the REA 
Act went into effect the private utility 
industry had insisted that it was eco- 
nomically impractical and even impos- 
sible to serve rural areas of our Nation. 
They were so thoroughly convinced of 
this that, although the REA Act provided 
that loans could be made to private utili- 
ties as well as to co-ops, very few private 
power companies availed themselves of 
the opportunity to borrow funds to ex- 
tend their services to the rural areas. 
Today, 25 years later, the record con- 
founds these pessimistic predictions. 
The REA’s have been financially suc- 
cessful. They have not only been able 
to operate in the black but, particularly 
in our area, they have been so efficient 
that they have been able to reduce their 
rates. 

Mr. Speaker, today we pay tribute to 
the leaders who made possible the pas- 
sage of the REA Act, and to the many 
people whose work and dedicated service 
have assisted in the carrying out of the 
provisions of the REA Act, and also to 
the leaders and managers of our rural 
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electric cooperatives whose dedication to 
proficiency and service have made pos- 
sible the successful functioning of this 
vast program. The REA stands as a liv- 
ing monument to the service a demo- 
cratic government can provide its citi- 
zens in the public interest and on this 
295th anniversary we say, Congratula- 
tions. 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join with my col- 
leagues in honoring the rural electrifica- 
tion program on the occasion of its cre- 
ation 25 years ago today. At that time, 
only 1 farm in 10 enjoyed the benefits 
of electricity. REA, through loans to 
locally owned electric cooperatives under 
the excellent management of local own- 
ers and officers, today provides electricity 
to approximately 96 percent of our rural 
people. 

In Missouri, 96.2 percent of our farms 
and rural establishments have central 
station service, in contrast with only 
6.4 percent when the program was in- 
augurated. The REA program has been 
especially important to the State of Mis- 
souri. With 48 rural electric borrowers, 
Missouri ranks fourth in the United 
States. Our 251,000 consumers also put 
us in fourth position in the country. We 
feel justifiably proud of these statistics 
and of the 85,000 miles of line that our 
rural people through their own effort 
have installed to serve themselves. 

Because our people have done this 
themselves, I am sure they would agree 
with me in calling rural electrification in 
Missouri, and in the United States as a 
whole, our most successful do-it-yourself 
program. In pointing out these statis- 
tics of accomplishment we must not 
overlook the record our Missouri co- 
operatives are making in the repayment 
of loans they have received. They have 
repaid $36 million in principal, $25 mil- 
lion in interest, and more than $7.5 mil- 
lion in principal in addition in the form 
of advance repayments. Two of our 
rural electric systems have paid off their 
loan in full, and at this time not one 
borrower in our State is delinquent on 
Payments due the Government. 

Although the Federal Government, 
through REA’s loans to cooperatives and 
other nonprofit associations, plays a key 
role in the development of this program, 
the facilities of these cooperatives are 
owned by the persons whose homes and 
farms are benefited. 

Besides the reputation that Missouri 
people have acquired, to the effect that 
they have to be shown, our rural people 
have many other sterling qualities. In 
many ways they are an independent 
group—frugal in nature and with an 
ability to manage their business so as 
to secure from it the most at the least 
possible cost. The ownership of rural 
electrification facilities by individuals 
and groups like this has led to a vigor- 
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ous program—one that has met the na- 
tional goal for REA, that of providing 
rural people with abundant and reliable 
power at the lowest possible cost. 

Sometimes, however, conditions be- 
yond the control of the management 
make it impossible for them to maintain 
fair and equitable rates. In Missouri 
many of our cooperatives receive Federal 
power from the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration which for a time provided 
this power at a reasonable rate. But in 
1957, the Department of the Interior 
arbitrarily raised the cost of wholesale 
power to cooperatives by 28 percent. In- 
terior’s only justification for this drastic 
change sprang from the fact that In- 
terior had changed the allocation of re- 
imbursable costs of the SPA project. 
Under the new allocation the power fea- 
tures of the project were forced to as- 
sume new and greater responsibilities for 
paying the costs of the project. 

Thus an administrative agency of 
Government by an out-of-hand resource 
development decision worked extreme 
hardship on thousands of rural families 
in the States served by SPA and thereby 
thwarted the intent of the Congress. 

Representative TRIMBLE, my esteemed 
colleague from the State of Arkansas, 
has introduced legislation that would 
reduce the opportunity for administra- 
tive agencies of Government to arbitrar- 
ily change the cost allocations on Federal 
water resource projects. Our fine words 
and sentiments about rural electrifica- 
tion should be backed up with action. 
As a first step, I urge all Members of 
Congress to support early consideration 
and enactment of the Trimble bill, or 
similar legislation. 

To the people of Missouri, and I think 
to all rural people in this country, the 
REA program stands as one of the 
greatest accomplishments in modern 
times. It is particularly important in 
that it stands as a monument to gen- 
uine cooperation between the people and 
their government. It is a model of a 
successful working alliance between a 
government and its people. 

We in Congress must not tolerate a 
tampering with this system which is 
working so well. Yet in recent years we 
have seen attempt after attempt to 
change, yes, weaken this program. I 
take pride in having supported all legis- 
lation defending and strengthening the 
rural electrification program and of all 
public works authorizations which di- 
rectly influence its success or failure. 

There are still some rural families 
and rural establishments in the Nation 
who as yet do not have electric light and 
power. When power is brought to these 
people the work of electrifying rural 
America will only have been partially 
completed. New uses of electricity are 
doubling its consumption every 5 or 6 
years and the cooperatives have a re- 
sponsibility to meet this growing new 
demand. The men and women who 
have devoted their lives to the rural elec- 
trification program and the consumer- 
members of our electric cooperatives de- 
serve all of the support we can give the 
program to insure that it will grow as 
the need for its service will increase. 
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We must continue to provide the assist- 
ance that is necessary to insure that the 
program will retain its vigor. 

Many complex problems lie ahead; we 
should guarantee the territorial integ- 
rity of our rural electric systems, and we 
can and must provide loan funds at 
reasonable rates to enable this great pro- 
gram to continue its mission. 





A SALUTE TO REA 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
of REA have caused a revolutionary 
change in American farm life, and unless 
you have actually watched that momen- 
tous change take place you do not have 
any deep realization of what it has 
meant to millions of American farmers. 
With constantly increased consumption 
of electricity, life on the farms through- 
out our land has become more pleasant 
as electricity takes over chores which 
were once drudgery. Farm isolation has 
been defeated by the use of farm tele- 
phones, radio, and television. 

On May 11, 1935, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration was established 
pursuant to Executive Order 7037, and 
at this time only 10 percent of our farms 
had electricity. Our REA loan program 
began on June 30, 1936, and today we 
have 4,590,000 consumers on REA fi- 
nanced lines. About 95%2 percent of the 
farms, ranches, and rural establishments 
of this country have the advantage of 
central station electric power. More 
than $1 billion in principal and interest 
has been repaid to REA and this includes 
some $139 million paid in ahead of sched- 
ule. 

The first REA loan in Kentucky was 
made to the Henderson Union Rural 
Electric Cooperative which is located in 
the Second Congressional District. To- 
day, in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
we have over 220,000 consumers in 110 
of the State’s 120 counties. No State in 
the Union has benefited more from REA 
than my home State of Kentucky. 

The rural electrification program is 
one of the great achievements of our 
present-day Government. It is impera- 
tive that we keep in mind that REA 
serves a national territory, and the 
average number of consumers per 
mile is only about 3.1. In consider- 
ing the number of customers per 
mile along the 1,426,000 miles of 
line throughout 47 of the States, we 
must also remember that in many in- 
stances a large number of cooperatives 
have on the average less than two con- 
sumers to the mile and in some cases less 
than one consumer to the mile. Due to 
the fact that these REA cooperatives are 
operating in such thin territory the 
amount of reserve that the borrowers 
have accumulated is very small, and, ac- 
cording to a recent survey, 50 percent of 
the rural electric systems have less than 
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20 percent equity in their systems. In 
planning our REA program for the fu- 
ture, we must keep these facts and fig- 
ures in mind. 

When the cooperatives accepted the 
responsibility of providing electric service 
to rural America, they themselves did 
not realize the magnitude of this job. In 
the beginning of REA many projects 
were constructed to provide a capacity 
of less than 100 kilowatt-hours monthly 
to its members. Use of electricity is dou- 
bling every 5 years, and REA borrowers 
must meet this growing service responsi- 
bility. Electric service, if it is to mean 
anything, must be a continuing service 
and a dependable service. Our REA pro- 
gram is one of the most successful eco- 
nomic programs ever initiated by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, our REA program has 
brought rural America out of the dark- 
ness into the light of American prosper- 
ity. It is indeed a pleasure to extend my 
best wishes to all persons connected with 
the rural electrification program on the 
occasion of its 25th anniversary. 





REA ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
go today—May 11, 1935—President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed an Execu- 
tive order which created the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. This was a 
momentous day in the lives of farm 
families throughout our Nation, but the 
importance of the day is even more sig- 
nificant now, as we look in retrospect 
upon the achievements of the past 
quarter century. 

The concept of rural electrification 
grew out of a great need in our rural 
areas—a need for power to bring them 
into closer association with the urban 
areas, and, indeed, with the world at 
large. It is difficult for many of us to 
remember that just 25 years ago, many 
of our farmers were living in the kero- 
sene age. Electric companies, by and 
large, did not have the resources or were 
not willing to extend their service into 
rural areas because they did not see the 
possibilities of an adequate return on 
their investment. 

As a result, only 11 percent of the 
farms in America had electricity in 1935. 
In my State of Virginia, the percentage 
was even less. At the time REA was 
created, only 7.6 percent, or 14,934 farms 
in Virginia were electrified. 

By contrast, today 97 percent of the 
farms in America have electricity and 
95.2 percent of the farms in Virginia are 
electrified. 

The figures alone tell the story of 
achievement, but behind the cold statis- 
tics there is a warmth of human en- 
deavor. Many people from all walks of 
life have shared in making this progress 
possible. It is an achievement which 


has far bigger meaning than the mere 
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serving of conveniences to the farm fam- 
ilies of the Nation—although this has 
been a dramatic story in itself. In many 
respects, this has been a revitalizing 
force for the entire Nation. 

Without the great progress which has 
been achieved in the past 25 years in 
providing electricity to the great rural 
areas of America, there would have been 
no market for the home conveniences 
which have been sold by the millions in 
recent years. To millions of rural people, 
REA meant electric lights, modern re- 
frigeration, running water, radio, tele- 
vision, indoor plumbing, and a host of 
home appliances which might never have 
been theirs had it not been for the com- 
ing of this new force in America. 

One needs only to sit in his home and 
gaze around the room to realize the tre- 
mendous impact of electricity. Without 
it, our whole mode of life would be 
changed—and, turning the clock back, 
we get a better picture of what the com- 
ing of REA meant to those who directly 
benefited by it. 

The Presidential Executive order 
brought REA into being, but a year later 
legislation was introduced in both the 
House and Senate to create the Rural 
Electrification Administration as it exists 
today. The late Senator George Norris, 
in the Senate, and our own Speaker Ray- 
BURN, in the House, led the forces which 
legislated REA into a permanent status, 
and the President signed the bill on May 
20, 1936. 

I have long been vitally interested in 
the work of the electric cooperatives, 
which work through the REA program. 
By personal observation over the years, 
I have watched the great progress which 
has been made in Virginia. From a 
meager beginning, they have branched 
out into a great force for the betterment 
of our State. Today, we have 16 electric 
cooperatives in Virginia, with a total 
membership of 104,000. These co-ops 
serve our rural people by 26,335 miles of 
line. 

The first cooperative in Virginia was 
the Virginia Electric Cooperative, at 
Bowling Green, which started in Janu- 
ary 1936. In my own district we have 
some of the finest cooperatives in the 
country. The excellent leadership which 
these co-ops have enjoyed over the years 
has been an important factor in their 
development. These cooperatives are 
sound business undertakings and through 
wise administration they have enabled 
our rural families to enjoy the benefits 
of electric service while at the same time 
protecting the interest of the co-ops and 
the interest of the Government funds 
invested therein. In 1958 the coopera- 
tives in Virginia paid a total of $729,344 
in taxes. 

It has been my pleasure over the years 
to be associated with the fine leadership 
of these organizations and I commend 
them highly for the excellent work they 
have done in our State. Since 1944 the 
Virginia Association of Electric Coopera- 
tives has been functioning as a state- 
wide organization in behalf of the indi- 
vidual co-ops. Associated with this or- 
ganization also are the two co-ops in 
Maryland and one in Delaware. 
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I join in the anniversary salute to the 
REA, both in memory of the fine work 
it has done over the years and in the 
hope that through wise and effective 
management, it will continue to merit 
the admiration of our Nation. 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
thousands of my constituents in rural 
areas especially I congratulate the REA 
upon its 25 years of most effective work 
in providing light and electricity for 
power. 

The program has made these much 
needed facilities available in areas where 
private industry could not go with profit 
and helped to build up the economy 
where such a lift is neeled most. 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on this 25th 
anniversary of the inauguration of the 
REA program, I think it highly fitting 
and proper that we here in Congress 
point with pride to the accomplish- 
ments of REA. I doubt that any pro- 
gram ever conceived by Congress for 
the benefit of farmers has ever been 
more successful in achieving its purpose. 

Today some 96 percent of the farms 
of this Nation enjoy electrification. It is 
difficult to conceive of any facility that 
has contributed more to the comfort and 
efficiency of farm life than the availabil- 
ity of electric power. No longer are those 
living in rural areas subjected to second- 
class living conditions. A farm or ranch 
home can, with the availability of electric 
power, now be equal in comfort and effi- 
ciency to any home to be found any- 
where. This is as it should be since 
people who desire to live in rural areas 
should have the same opportunity for 
modern comforts as those who live in 
urban areas. 

Not only has electricity contributed to 
the comforts of rural living, but it has 
increased immeasurably the efficiency of 
the American farms and ranches. Jobs 
that without electric energy were long 
and arduous are now performed by elec- 
tric motors and free farm people for 
more productive tasks or for the enjoy- 
ment of more well-deserved leisure time. 

I believe that we should on this day 
also commend those who have managed 
and directed the REA program during 
these past 25 years to its present high 
degree of fulfillment of the original ob- 
jective of bringing electric power to rural 
areas. 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great deal has already been said, 
and a great deal more will be said be- 
fore the end of this session of Congress, 
about medical care for the aged. Hard- 
ly a day goes by that a new plan is not 
offered by one group or another, with- 
in or without the Congress. Some plans 
would be financed by increasing the so- 
cial security tax on employees and em- 
ployers, and some would be financed 
out of general revenues of the Federal 
and State Governments. 

All of these plans have two things in 
common. First, they are all designed 
to take care of a genuine human need. 
That is, to defray in whole or in part 
the cost of medical service for elderly 
people. This is the segment of the pop- 
ulation that generally has the highest 
medical bills and generally the lowest in- 
come with which to meet them. 

The second factor that the plans have 
in common is that they are all tre- 
mendously costly. Just last week Sec- 
retary Flemming estimated that the ad- 
ministration’s proposal would cost the 
States and the Federal Government ap- 
proximately $1,200 million annually. 
The estimated cost of the Forand pro- 
posal is even higher at $1,600 million 
annually. Under present law the total 
social security tax will increase 1 per- 
cent every 2 years until it reaches 9 
percent in 1969, or 914 percent if medi- 
cal care for the aged is superimposed 
on the social security system at the rates 
contained in the Forand bill. This 
would raise the annual social security 
cost per employee from the present level 
= per year to $456 per year in 

If the Congress were to adopt a med- 
ical care program financed by social secu- 
rity payments, employers and those per- 
sons working, and their children, would 
have to pay the entire cost for the esti- 
mated 12 million people who would be 
eligible for these benefits today. Even 
though the Social Security Act has been 
in effect for 25 years, a person who paid 
the maximum tax from 1937 through 
1958 would have contributed only $1,026 
in taxes—$1,335 at 3-percent compound 
interest. If he retired in 1958 his ex- 
pected benefits for himself and his wife 
would have been $30,406—or $23,941 
when discounted at 3-percent interest. 
The younger people now working and 
their employers already have to make up 
this difference of more than $22,500 for 
each individual who retired in 1958 and 
the cost to them wouid, of course, be 
increased by any plan financed by social 
Security taxes. 

Perhaps after the Congress has con- 
Sidered all of the evidence it will deter- 
mine that the benefits of one of these 
Plans outweighs its cost. Before it 
reaches this determination, however, I 
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hope it will look carefully at what has 
been accomplished in the last few years 
voluntarily. Just a week ago Congress- 
man Wo tr, of Iowa, on the floor of the 
House congratulated the Communica- 
tions Workers of America and the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for adopting, 
through collective bargaining, a contract 
providing for major medical insurance 
covering the employees of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. and their depend- 
ents. At thesame time the company an- 
nounced that a comparable program 
would be extended to persons who are 
retired from company service. 

These remarks aroused my curiosity 
because the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is a part of the Bell System 
which employs approximately 725,000 
persons and pays pensions to 60,000 
persons who are retired. In the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., like the 
other companies which comprise the Bell 
System, basic hospitalization and sur- 
gical insurance are available to the em- 
ployees and pensioners. The premiums 
and the benefits generally are the same 
for active employees and pensioners. 

Both the employee and the pensioner 
of Northwestern Bell pay the cost of 
this basic medical insurance which 
takes care of usual hospital and surgical 
costs. The plan to which the CWA and 
the Northwestern Bell agreed on April 
30 takes care of emergency or catas- 
trophic medical expenses which can 
wipe out the savings of a lifetime. This 
major medical insurance is paid for by 
the company for both active employees 
and for pensioners. It will not cost the 
Federal or State treasuries a thin dime 
for medical costs. It will not increase 
the social security tax. It will not re- 
quire additional Federal or State em- 
ployees. 

At the end of my remarks I should 
like to insert in the Recorp a 3-column 
comparison showing the basic details of 
the Northwestern Bell plan, the medi- 
care program and the Forand proposal. 
The Northwestern Bell proposal cer- 
tainly does not provide all of the bene- 
fits we might find in Utopia, but neither 
do the other programs. I recommend it 
for particular attention as the product 
of a number of years of study. This 
major medical plan, like many which 
have been adopted in industry—it has 
been estimated that 80 percent of the 
aged would have some form of hospital 
insurance within the next 5 years with- 
out Government intervention—will not 
apply to an individual until he has ex- 
hausted all Government benefits which 
may be provided under laws adopted by 
the Congress or the several States. In 
short, it appears that Federal legislation 
in this field will have the effect of un- 
dermining the tremendous efforts that 
have been made without Government 
intervention in the last few years. 

I think that almost all of the Members 
on both sides of the aisle are in agree- 
ment that medical care for the aged is a 
very real problem which we must face. 
I hope that we can do the job thoroughly 
and not in a spirit of partisanship or 
shortsighted political gain. Let us look 
briefly at a few of the more serious de- 
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terminations that we have to make. The 
first, it seems to me, is the question, Who 
will be covered by the program? ‘The 
Forand proposal would cover everyone 
entitled to social security whether they 
needed this coverage or not. The Medi- 
care program would cover individuals 
over 65 with an income of less than $2,500 
and husband and wife with an income of 
less than $3,800. Both the Forand and 
Medicare programs would leave without 
protection roughly 4 million people al- 
though the two groups, of course, are not 
composed of the same individuals. In 
his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee, Secretary Flemming 
said that at a conservative estimate the 
medical expenditures for a person who 
was continuously ill for an entire year 
would amount to $6,000. We might ask 
would this not constitute a catastrophe 
for an individual over 65 years of age 
with an annual income of $2,600? Or, 
indeed, would it be any less of a catastro- 
phe for an aged person with $1,000 an- 
nual income who is not eligible for social 
security and therefore outside the 
Forand bill? Private insurance pro- 
grams, like the Northwestern Bell plan, 
did not come into existence on any broad 
scale until 1957, and yet they have grown 
tremendously because of their ability to 
cope with catastrophic costs for anyone 
who chooses to subscribe. 

The second major problem to which 
we should address ourselves is that of 
cost. The sponsors of the Forand pro- 
gram have estimated that it could be 
financed by an increase of one-fourth of 
1 percent in the social security tax on 
employers and employees. Others have 
estimated the total cost to be closer to 
a 1 percent increase in the social security 
tax. If this prediction should be ac- 
curate, the total social security levy for 
each individual covered would amount to 
$480 a year in 1969 without any increase 
in the tax base or any increase in rates 
for other benefits. 

The Medicare program has been pro- 
moted on the basis that it is voluntary 
whereas the Forand approach calls for 
a compulsory increase in the social se- 
curity tax. To me this argument has 
little substance when Secretary Flem- 
ming testifies that the annual cost will 
be $1.2 billion in Federal and State tax 
revenue. The Medicare program is vol- 
untary in the sense that any elderly per- 
son does not have to pay the enrollment 
charge of $24 a year if he does not want 
to be covered but there is not much free- 
dom of choice for the Federal and State 
taxpayers who have to raise an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion to pay the bill. 

I have no panacea to suggest—I wish 
I had. I do, however, urge the member- 
ship of the House to give serious con- 
sideration to the real need before us and 
not play politics with this issue. In my 
opinion, the older citizens of the country 
are not looking for a handout. They 
expect to pay the normal cost of a usual 
illness. The real need, as I see it, is to 
assure to them through private insur- 
ance or otherwise protection against the 
catastrophic illness which can wipe out 
in a few short months the savings of a 
lifetime. 
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fomnerienn of extraordinary medical expense plans 


ELIGIBILITY 





Northwestern Bell Telephone plan 





All employees having 6 months’ service; all pensioners; 
relatives as broadly defined, of either; no income lim- 
itation; no fees charged. 


Medicare program for the aged 


Persons over 65 with gross income in 
rity and railroad retirement See saat 08 5 
couple) upon payment of enrollment $24 ber 
year (no charge for public assistance recast) ne 
separate coverage for relatives. 


H.R. 4700 (Forand bill) 





Individuals entitled to benefits under the Social Security 
Act. (In general men on reaching age 65, their spouses 
at age 62 and children under 18.) 





METHOD OF PAYMENT 





Insurance policy—no cost to employee. .......-.---.----- 


Cost above eenpount charge paid by matching Federal 


and State fun 


\{ of 1 percent increase in social security taxes eae 


by employer). Payments made from F.0O.A. 
direct to hospital, physician, or nursing home tome 
ing services. 





DEDUCTIBLE AMOUNT 





= period amounts payable under 
ian (0.8. , Blue Cross and Blue —, 
pay or pension (at least $100 


In any — e 


"ol ant 
piss porn 


$250 ($400 for couple) in any year—none for public assist- 
ance recipients. 


None. However, payments only as per schedule of cost 
for specified services as set forth in agreement between 
aa aee and hospital or nursing home furnishing 
serv 





PAYMENTS ABOVE DEDUCTIBLE AMOUNT 





Northwestern Bell Telephone plan 


80 percent of covered medical expenses (50 percent for 
mental care outside institutions) up to $15,000 lifetime 
limit for active employees or relatives under 65, and 
$2,500 for pensioners or their relatives. Limit for ac- 
tive employees subject to reinstatement on showing of 

insurability or 13 weeks’ full-time telephone company 
employment. 


Medicare program for the aged 


80 percent (100 percent for public assistance recipients) 
of expenses listed (e.g., 180 days in hospital, 365 days 
in nursing home, unlimited medical, dental and sur- 
gical, drugs up to $350, laboratory and X-ray up to 
$200) in any year. 


H.R. 4700 (Forand bill) 





60 days of hospitalization per each 12 months’ period; up 
to 120 days of nursing home care (less number of dan 
of paid-for hospitalization) for each 12 months’ period; 
surgical benefits. 





EXCLUSIONS 





As listed in policy, such as nursing home care, payments 

= all 5 nate aod programs, payments under other 

arrangements contributed by employers or 

subject to to payroll deduction, dental care and cosmetic 
than due to injury, ete. 


Payments only as per schedule without specific exclu- 


OPTIONAL INSURANCE 


Surgical services of an elective nature; care in tuberculosis 
sanitariums or mental hospitals; injuries or conditions 


workmen’s compensation. ices re- 
w to be provided at public expense. 


covered b 
quired by 





Not covered by plan—commercial insurance available at 
employee cost. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO REA ON 
QUARTER CENTURY OF PROG- 
RESS 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
surely like to extend my congratulations 
to the REA cooperatives of the First Dis- 
trict, the State of Minnesota, and the 
Nation on the 25th anniversary of the 
creation of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The accomplishments of 
this vital Government agency are of a 
national scope, but it is only natural, Mr. 
Speaker, that I point out that the par- 
ticipation on the part of cooperatives of 
the First District are in the finest tradi- 
tions of the program. First District peo- 
ple are proud that the cooperatives have 
rendered great service to our farm fami- 
lies, and have at the same time dis- 
charged their obligations to the Federal 
agency in the highest possible degree. 

This anniversary carries with it great, 
meaning for rural America. The Rural 


Electrification Administration has en- 
abled farmers not only to provide elec- 


Eligible individuals may elect private major medical 
insurance under standards to be fixed by States—half 
premium up to $60 by Federal-State matching funds. 


tric service for widespread areas of our 
country—but to light the way to an im- 
pressive future. And, Mr. Speaker, this 
is a future exemplified in Minnesota by 
the first atomic powerplant built on an 
REA-financed system at Elk River. 

The achievements of the REA program 
can be a source of great satisfaction to 
our country. Ninety-seven percent of all 
farms and ranches are electrified and 
REA-financed farms are responsible for 
more than half of these electrified farms. 

Statistics have a reputation for being 
dull, but they have great meaning espe- 
cially when they refer to the people, Mr. 
Speaker. During 1959, approximately 
139,000 new consumers were added to the 
list of REA users. Nearly 200,000 tele- 
phone subscribers enjoyed the benefits 
of modern communication as result of 
the REA rural telephone program. 

Behind the statistics of service stands 
the framework of sound administration. 
REA has streamlined its procedures to 
speed processing of loans, to give im- 
proved service to borrowers and ts re- 
duce administrative costs, And astonish- 
ing but true is the fact that REA is ad- 
ministering much greater electric and 
telephone programs with approximately 
11 percent fewer employees than in 1952. 

Such is just a portion of the record— 
but this is representative of the pro- 


No provision for optional insurance, 


gram. Because of this record, rural 
America’s confidence in an REA-pow- 
ered future is justified. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. VaNniK, for 15 minutes, tomorrow, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Kase, for 1 hour, tomorrow. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
Smiru of California), for 1 hour, on May 
25. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LENNON 8nd include a speech by 
Mr, Y/HITENER. 

Mr. DaGuve_E. 

Mr. WHITTEN, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in the Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 
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(At the request of Mr. Situ of Cali- 
fornia, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following:) 

Mr. WIDNALL in two instances, in one 
to include tables. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 11713. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 1217. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the import duty on certain amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R. 1456. An act for the relief of Uni- 
versal Trades, Inc.; 

H.R. 1752. An act for the relief of Wil- 
helmina Ordoneg; 

H.R. 2082. An act for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as James 
Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R. 3786. An act for the relief of Chan 
Kit Ying and James George Bainter; 

H.R. 3934. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Christine Williams; 

H.R. 4562. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
law Grzelewski; 

E.R. 4825. An act for the relief of Jean K. 
Simmons; 

H.R. 5349. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Orange County, California, of all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to certain real property situated in 
Orange County, Calif.; 

H.R. 6083. An act for the relief of Mary V. 
Jones; 

H.R. 6493. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dolton; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; 

H.R. 7226. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Hughie D. Martin and Ione Martin; 

H.R. 7254. An act for the relief of Simeen 
Helena Chaghaghi; 

H.R. 7363. An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Spindler; 

H.R. 8280. An act for the relief of Clarence 
T. Tolpo; 

H.R. 8383. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack E. Hudson; 

H.R. 8456. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jack Rubley; 

H.R. 8672. An act for the relief of Dr. Deh 
Chang Tao; 

H.R. 8868. An act for the relief of the 
— Water District, Nassau County, 

H.R. 8941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Anderson; 

H.R. 9084. An act to repeal certain retire- 
ment promotion authority of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 9216. An act for the relief of Daniel 
C. Turner; 

E.R. 9464. An act to remove the require- 
ment that of the Chief and Deputy Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, one must be specially 
qualified and experienced in naval engineer- 
ing and the other must be specially qualified 
and experienced in naval architecture; 
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H.R. 9476. An act for the relief of George 
E. Williams and William L. Johnson; 

H.R. 9760. An act for the relief of Sam 
Doolittle; 

H.R. 9861. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle or Tampico fiber; 

H.R. 10045. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide better facilities for 
the enforcement of the customs and immi- 
gration laws” to increase the amounts au- 
thorized to be expended; 

H.R. 10164. An act to change the name of 
the locks and dam No. 41 on the Ohio River 
at Louisville, Ky.; 

H.R. 10401. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961; 

H.R. 10550. An act to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for 2 additional years; 

H.R. 11415. An act to provide for the’desig- 
nation of a portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia as the “Plaza of the Americas”; 

H.R. 11713. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
Purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 598. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for filing the final report of the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, May 12, 1960, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2140. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, relative to a proposal by the De- 
partment of the Navy to transfer Sandpiper 
(MHC-38) to the Miami Power Squadron, 
Inc., Miami, Fla., pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 7308; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2141. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
quarterly report of Federal contributions for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1960, pursuant 
to subsection 201(i) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2142. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled ‘“‘a bill to amend title VIII 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2143. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “a bill to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, and the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Columbia, 
as amended, so as to bring within the provi- 
sions of such acts any person operating a 
motor vehicle while under the influence of a 
drug rendering such person incapable of op- 
erating the motor vehicle safely”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2144. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of the pricing of fuel 
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booster pump repair kits under Department 
of the Air Force negotiated contract AF 
01(601)-20268 with Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2145. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled ‘a bill to amend the National Housing 
Act to remove certain limitations on the ag- 
gregate amount of outstanding mortgage in- 
surance”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 8042. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to resell four C1-SAY-1 type 
vessels to the Government of the Republic 
of China for use in Chinese trade in Far 
East and Near East waters exclusively (Rept. 
No. 1600). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 9890. A bill to make 
permanent the temporary increases in rates 
of basic salary provided for employees in the 
postal field service, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1601). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 12161. A bill to promote homeowner- 
ship and achieve high-level stability in res- 
idential construction, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12162. A bill to relieve hardship for 
displaced families and businesses by assist- 
ing in their relocation and by providing them 
with mortgage financing under’a new low- 
rent private housing program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 12163. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to improve the 
effectiveness of the Veterans’ Administration 
loan guaranty program; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 12164. A bill to relieve hardship for 
displaced families and businesses by assist- 
ing in their relocation and by providing 
them with mortgage financing under a new 
low-rent private housing program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BOWLES: 

H.R. 12165. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a shellfisheries research center 
at Milford, Conn.; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 12166. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Commit-~- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 12167. A bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation systems for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12168. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide coverage for 
housekeepers and other individuals per- 
forming domestic service who are compen- 
sated for such service in media other than 
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cash; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

HR.12169. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide coverage 
for an individual performing service (other 
than domestic or casual service) in the em- 
ploy of his or her son, daughter, or spouse; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 12170. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the con- 
flict and duplication between that act and 
the several labor standards acts applicable 
to persons doing business with, or engaged 
in activities assisted by, the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R.12171. A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extensions of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 12172. A bill to amend title I of the 
National Housing Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12173. A bill to authorize use of ad- 
ditional funds, to the extent specified in ap- 
propriation acts, for public facility loans; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 12174. A bill to authorize the use of 
additional funds, to the extent specified in 
appropriations acts, for the purchase of 
mortgages by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association under its special assistance 
program; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 12175. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 12176. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

HR. 12177. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 12178. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey all 
lands comprising Fort Dearborn, Rye, N.H., 
and Rye Air Force Base, Rye, N.H., to certain 
former owners of such lands; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12179. A bill to provide for the con- 

struction of a shell fisheries research center 
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at Milford, Conn.; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 12180. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to the conservation and improvement 
of private housing and the renewal of urban 
communities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NIX: 

HR. 12181. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (relating to urban 
planning grants), and title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 (relating to public facil- 
ity loans), to assist State and local govern- 
ments and their public instrumentalities in 
improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 12182. A bill to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

HR. 12183. A bill directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12184. A bill to protect farm and 
ranch operators making certain land use 
changes under the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program against loss of acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 12185. A bill to amend chapter 37 of 
title 38, United States Code, to improve the 
effectiveness of the Veterans’ Administration 
loan guarantee program; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12186. A bill to amend title XII of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 12187. A bill to extend the veterans’ 
home loan program to February 1, 1965; to 
provide for direct loans to veterans in areas 
where housing credit is otherwise not gen- 
erally available; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 12188. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to maintain records of fraudu- 
lent and other unethical business practices; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R.12189. A bill to provide minimum 
acreage allotment and price support levels 
for the 1961 crop of upland cotton; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 706. Joint resolution to promote 
the conservation of ocean fish and shellfish; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. 8'.‘4.GGERS: 

H. Con. Res. 690. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on a National 
Fuels Policy; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. LESINSEI: 

H. Res. 524. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document the biography 
of Taras Shevchenko; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12190. A bill for the relief of Isidoro 
G. Montiel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 12191. A bill for the relief of Utano- 
suke Fufjishiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12192. A bill for the relief of Kyozo 
Tanimoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12193. A bill for the relief of Amelia 
Andreoli D’Attorre; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 12194. A bill for the relief of North 
American Manufacturers Export Associates, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12195. A bill for the relief of Danica 

Canjar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


459. By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of Cecelia 
Ramos and sundry residents of Massa- 
chusetts favoring H.R. 4488, to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

460. By Mr. SCHENCK: Petition of Town- 
send Club No. 3, of Dayton, Ohio, Josephine 
Siebenthaler, secretary, and 57 others, urging 
favorable consideration of H.R. 4000, the 
Townsend bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

461. By Mr. ULLMAN: Petition of the East 
Oregon Tri-County Building Trades Council 
favoring issuance of a postage stamp in 
commemoration of the nucleus of craftsman- 
ship—apprenticeship; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Figures Don’t Lie (7?) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960 
WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. this 


morning I received the May 9, 1960, polit- 
ical memo from COPE, published by the 
Committee on Political Education of the 
AFL-CIO. In the first paragraph under 
a title “Living Costs Hit Alltime Record,” 
it is stated that the cost of living in 
March reached an alltime record “just as 


it has almost month after month after 
month since the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration has been in office.” 

It further states that in March “the 
average family was forced to pay $12.57 
for the same goods and services which 
cost only $10 in 1947-49, according to 
Government figures.” Once again we 
see the deliberate omission of unfavor- 
able figures that would be attributed to a 
previous administration. 

I contacted the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and obtained the following unre- 
ported figures for the last 3 years of the 
Truman administration. 

In 1950 the same goods and services 
cost $10.38. 


In 1951 the same goods and services 
cost $11.10. 

In 1952 the same goods and services 
cost $11.35. 

These figures show that at the time 
the Eisenhower administration took of- 
fice the figure of $11.35 was the figure 
to be compared with the present cost of 
$12.57. The American people are en- 
titled to the whole truth. In 7% years 
of the Fisenhower administration there 
was a rise from $11.33 to $12.57 or $1.22 
for 714% years. In comparison, the rise 
during the last 3 years of the Truman 
administration was from $10 to $11.35 
or $1.35. 

The same type of omission of full 
data took place in the Report of the 
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Majority of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and this was violently objected 
to at the time by the republican minor- 
ity members. 

Since the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation of the AFL-CIO appears to be 
watching economic figures rather closely, 
we should expect that the next political 
memo from COPE will include the fol- 
lowing important information disclosed 
by the President today in Washington. 
In April 1960: 

First. Gross national product tops 
$500 billion. 

This figure is 2 billion larger than the 
President’s economic advisers estimated 
earlier in the year. 

Second. Consumer Price Index varied 
only one-fourth of 1 percent in 6 
months. 

Third. Employment reached 66,159,- 
000, a phenomonal increase of 1,892,000 
over March 1960. 


MOST IMPORTANT 


Fourth. Unemployment lowered to 
3,660,000—a decline of 546,000 from 
March. 


The above facts and figures from the 
record speak for themselves. 





Sanford H. Bolz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include statements made 
at the farewell luncheon for Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanford H. Bolz, Tuesday, May 3, 
1960, at the National Press Club, under 
the auspices of the Jewish Community 
Council of Greater Washington. This 
luncheon was given on the occasion of 
the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Bolz for 
Salinas, Calf., where Mr. Bolz will enter 
a law partnership, after having served as 
Washington counsel for the American 
— Congress. The statements fol- 

Ww: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 

CELLER 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, friends of 
Sandy, Sandy and Joy, it is a distinct pleas- 
ure to have this opportunity to express pub- 
licly my affection and regard for Sanford 
cakn known, of course, to all of us as 


y. 
Sandy is not a “nice” guy, Sandy never 
agrees for the sake of being agreeable. 
Sandy never lets the dust lie lest he be called 
impolite. In short, Sandy is a fighter—a 
fighter for all of those causes which are an 
integral part of his being. I’ve seen Sandy 
light up with the flames of indignation at 
the knowledge of any injustice done. He has 
time out from his practice of law to 
represent the interests of all minority 
groups—the preservation and extension of 
the Bill of Rights is a personal passion with 
him. I have known Sandy, as a represent- 
ative of the American Jewish Congress, 
Since 1948, but I also have known Sandy, in 
his own person, as a man of the keenest in- 
tegrity and untarnished ideals. 
Today, Sandy is 45 years old, and it is a 
happy coincidence, indeed, that this lunch- 
eon, in his honor, take place on his birthday. 
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These 45 years of his are rich with friend- 
ships, are rich with doing battle for the op- 
pressed and needy. Few men of 45 can say 
as he can, that the world is a better place 
for his having covered that span of years. 

I shall sorely miss the good counsel and 
judgment of Sandy Bolz—more particularly 
when the issue of civil rights legislation arises 
again as it inevitably must, and, indeed on 
all legislation dealing with human rights 
and needs. 

I wish you Godspeed, much happiness, 
and much success in your new venture, 
Sandy. I am sure, however, that this is not 
goodby and that you will continue, if not 
in person, then by any other means at 
your disposal, to continue to give us the sup- 
port and the encouragement whenever the 
good fight is being fought. 

STATEMENT BY ISAAC FRANCK, EXECUTIVE DI- 

RECTOR, JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF 

GREATER WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, Sandy and Joy, Congress- 
man CELLER, ladies and gentlemen, for 
whatever the reasons may be, the chairman 
advises me that, unlike the speakers who 
preceded me, I am not bound by the 2-min- 
ute rule, and it is therefore my privilege 
to make some more extended remarks as part 
of our saying farewell to Sandy and Joy. 
I shall not utilize this occasion to unloose 
upon Sandy an avalanche of encomiums, for 
two reasons. First, this is no time for a 
eulogy. Eulogies will be in order many, 
many years from now, when Sandy will have 
been gathered to his forefathers, at a ripe old 
age, sated with years, and having bequeathed 
to posterity a lifetime of accomplishments. 
Secondly, I am aware of the admonition 
given by the 10th century Biblical com- 
mentator, Rashi, to the effect that one is 
supposed to tell only part of man’s praise 
in his presence, and full praise only in his 
absence. 

It seems to me more appropriate, on this 
occasion, to reflect together upon the issues 
and causes which Sandy espoused, and upon 
which he lavished his talente and his energy. 
This seems to me worth doing, not so much 
because he was active in these areas, and on 
behalf of these causes, not in order to high- 
light what he did, but rather for the pur- 
pose of reviewing for ourselves Sandy’s 
impact upon us, his influence on our com- 
munity’s thinking, the stamp he has left 
on our community’s policies. 

Sandy has been a champion of civil rights, 
civil rights not only for Jews, but for all 
human beings. He was one of the chief 
architects of the amicus curiae briefs in 
the Thompson Restaurant case, as the case 
progressed from the lowest court to the US. 
Supreme Court, and thus helped make a 
signal contribution to the desegregation of 
restaurants in Washington. He was also one 
of the architects of the amicus curiae brief 
submitted to the Supreme Court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school segregation 
case. When we recall that one of these 
briefs was signed by 18 community organ- 
izations of all descriptions, and the other 
brief had on it the names of 22 religious, 
civic, and community organizations, the ex- 
tent of Sandy’s impact on our collective 
thought is made abundantly clear. 

Sandy has been a defender of religious 
freedom and of the American principle of the 
separation of church and state. This has 
meant dealing with problems of religion and 
the public school, and other manifestations 
of the threatened erosion of the separation 
principle. In this complex and sensitive 
area, Sandy’s leadership has provided clarity, 
diplomatic persuasiveness, and steadfast 
courage and good judgment. I remember 
very clearly our appearance before one of the 
suburban boards of education, about 9 years 
ago, in opposition to a proposal that. public 
school machinery be utilized for the distribu- 
tion of Bibles to public school pupils. A 
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Congregationalist, Methodist, and a Seventh 
Day Adventist leader were among those in 
the delegation, and Sandy Bolz was our 
spokesman. The quiet dignity, the persua- 
siveness, and the legal scholarship displayed 
by Sandy on that oceasion, brought honor 
not only upon him, but upon all of us. 

Civil liberties, personai freedoms, freedom 
of ideas and freedom of speech, are among 
the ideals espoused by Sandy, and their 
safeguarding has been among the objectives 
pursued by our Jewish community council 
under his stimulation and guidance. And 
Sandy has been as concerned about the free- 
dom of ideas repugnant to us, as he has 
about freedom for the ideas we hold dear. 
He has drummed into us the understanding 
that the surest way of safeguarding freedom 
for the ideas we are committed to is the 
safeguarding of freedom for the ideas which 
in our view are most reprehensible. 

Outstanding in the council’s work has 
been Sandy’s devotion to the needs of Israel, 
and to the interpretation of Israel’s great 
significance in the life Judaism. For in the 
rebirth of Israel Sandy sees not only the 
establishment of a home for the driven and 
persecuted of our people, not only a means 
of restoring freedom and dignity to human 
beings, but also the erection of a laboratory 
for Jewish ideals of social justice and co- 
operative living, and a citadel of Jewish 
spiritual and intellectual creativity which 
can help enrich the spiritual life of Jewish 
communities everywhere. 

And finally, Sandy has been a champion 
of democracy in the Jewish community. 
And let me assure you that this is not an 
easy or unhazardous task. It is much easier 
to espouse democracy in and for the political 
organization of a state. which has the au- 
thority to govern people’s lives. In a volun- 
tary association, which is what the Jewish 
community is, the champion of democracy 
faces many dangers from the powers that be 
and that would be inclined to perpetuate 
their dominance and control. 

Sandy has done these things, and 
pursued these goals in our midst, for three 
reasons. First, because he is the kind of 
person he is. Second, because he takes 
seriously his citizen responsibility, and 
wishes to lead others toward similar serious- 
mess about their citizen responsibilities. 
However, it seems to me that there is a third 
reason, and this is Sandy’s taking seriously 
the matter of his being a Jew. Sandy has 
been trying to work out for himself, and to 
help all of us think through and work out 
what it means to be a Jew in mid-20th 
century America. He echoes the question of 
the ancient Hebrew prophet, “What does 
God require of you?” What does it mean 
to be a Jew, not only in the sanctuary, but 
out in the community, in the marketplace, 
in the give-and-take of our daily relations 
with people. Of course, he has not been in- 
different to the ritual requirements of 
Judaism, or to the Judaism of the sanctuary. 
I recall a minor episode some 4 or 5 years 
ago, when Sandy lost his father. Sandy 
and someone else were at my house, prob- 
ably for a meeting on some Jewish com- 
munity council matters. During a break in 
the discussion, Sandy asked us whether we 
would suspend the meeting for a few 
moments and recite with him the memorial 
prayer for the dead, the Kaddish. Having 
been raised in a home where traditional 
Jewish observances were the norm, and in 
which it was assumed that the mourner’s 
Kaddish is recited only by the actual 
mourner, and only as part of the regular 
religious service in which at least a quorum 
of 10 men participate, I found this a strange 
experience. None the less we rose, faced the 
east and together with Sandy recited the 
mourner’s Kaddish. I remember this minor 
episode because that moment was an ez- 
perience in holiness, and my home became 
truly a miniature sanctuary. 
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In espousing these causes, and in furnish- 
ing leadershiv on their behalf in our midst, 
Sandy succeeded in teaching us an important 
lesson in the strategies of community rela- 
tions, and of his type of social engineering 
generally. He taught us that most often 
the best strategy is adherence to principle. 
At least he taught me that. If we adhere 
to principle, then, in any negotiations which 
may require compromise, our compromises 
would be a retreat from principle, but a re- 
treat of only a certain distance. Contrari- 
wise, if we do not adhere to principle, but 
negotiate in terms of compromises, then 
much more compromising is bound to be 
forced upon us than should be the case 
either ideally or pragmatically. 

Let me add one final comment. I think 
I should say, in all candor, that in working 
in our midst on all these issues and prin- 
ciples, Sandy has not always been easy to 
live with. Indeed, he has often been quite 
difficult to live with. He has often been 
inflexible, obstinate. And this brings to 
mind an interesting linguistic observation 
made by Bertrand Russell in one of his 
philosophical papers. Russell points out 
that the verb “to be firm” has a rather un- 
usual conjugation. In the English language 
the verb “‘to be firm” is conjugated as fol- 
lows: “Iam firm. You are stubborn. He is 
pig-headed.” Now, I would not go to the 
extreme of saying that Sandy has been pig- 
headed, but he has been obstinate, rigid, 
inflexible, difficult. However, I must con- 
fess, in equal candor, that there is another 
being, another entity, in my life that dis- 
plays these same irritating qualities, and 
that is my conscience, my moral conscience. 
My conscience too is obstinate, rigid, inflex- 
ible, and often very difficult to live with. 
But I would find it much more difficult to 
live without my conscience than to live with 
it. Similarly, I am sure that we shall all 
find it much more difficult to live without 
Sandy than we have to live with him. For, 
Sandy has been part of our collective moral 
conscience, and in his going to California 
part of our conscience is being wrenched 
away from us. 

It seems to me that the best farewell gift 
we can offer to Sandy and Joy is our solemn 
promise that, after they leave our commu- 
nity, we shall not settle down to a smug, 
comfortable, self-satisfied existence; that we 
shall find in our midst new resources, new 
forces of conscience, which will keep us rest- 
less and unhappy unless we diligently 
continue the pursuit of those social and 
religious ideals to ~7yhich he so unselfishly 
dedicated himself in our midst. 





RESPONSE OF SANFORD H. Bouz 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, all 
my good friends, my heart is full to over- 
flowing—much too full to let me say all that 
I would like to say on this occasion. But 
I know that you would never believe me if I 
told you I was at a loss for words—so I 
shall try to respond, but briefly, as I would 
not for the world want to spoil the shining 
image that has been drawn of me today. 

First, let me thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for this marvelous and memor- 
able occasion. You have done me—and my 
family—great honor, and we shall remember 
this day as long as we live. I must say it 
is the most wonderful antidote any man 
could have to becoming 45. You know, as 
I sat here listening to these tributes, with 
what I hope was becoming modesty—even 
if you may have noticed now and then a 
shameless flash of agreement steal across my 
face—I could not help thinking of two re- 
marks. One is attributed to a famous Brit- 
ish diplomat, but I first learned it from a 
famous Israeli diplomat, my good friend 
Mike Arnon, who used it on an occasion 
when he was introduced to an audience in 
very glowing terms. It goes like this: 
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“Compliments are like perfume—pleasant to 
inhale but dangerous to swallow.” So you 
may have noticed that during the speeches 
I was inhaling mightily, but swallowing very 
little. 

The second remark relates to the fact that 
this is a most unaccustomed position for me 
to be in. You know, I never thought I'd 
ever have a testimonial—I always thought I 
was much too young for that. You usually 
get them when you are either old or rich— 
and I was sure I would never be either. 
But I have attended many of these affairs, 
and usually I have sat out where you are, 
watching some other poor devil undergo 
this ordeal by tribute. (But I have loved 
every bit of it—and I would have it no other 
way). And it reminded me of the fellow 
who was being tarred and feathered and 
ridden out of town on a rail, who remarked 
that “If it weren’t for the honor of the 
thing, I think I’d rather walk.” 

So much for jest. As I stand here, I can’t 
help reflecting on how very much I owe to 
Cornell. If Albany gave me birth, surely 
Cornell nurtured the seeds which I hope 
have grown to maturity here in Washington. 
For Cornell gave me, first of all, a friend like 
Al Arent, whose leadership and dedication 
to good causes I always admired, and in 
whose footsteps in those causes I have some- 
how managed to follow pretty well, ever 
since the days when I was a lowly freshman 
and he was the most respected senior on 
the campus. 

Second, it gave me during law school the 
friendship of Jack Abramson, whose warm 
and generous call to me to share his fine 
practice in California is one of the rare 
things that would ever lead us to leave this 
wonderful town and all the warm hearts 
and good heads that we number among our 
friends here. 

Third, it gave me, first as teacher and then 
as friend, a very great man, who has been 
an ideal and an inspiration to me through- 
out my career—and ever will be—and who 
has come to be with us today to do me 
honor. I mean, of course, my warm good 
friend, Judge Henry Edgerton. 

And finally, Cornell gave me the greatest 
treasure that any man could have—my 
wife—for her price is far above rubies. She 
has been my constant companion, support, 
help, and balance wheel now for almost 20 
years—and I think God never made a more 
wonderful woman. All of you who have 
worked with me in community affairs I am 
sure must know that I could never have 
done whatever I have been able to do with- 
out her steady support and understanding 
and willingness to accept whatever adver- 
sity—as well as honor—might come to us 
out of my dedication to such causes. And I 
would be less than deserving of the tributes 
you have paid me today if I were not sensi- 
ble of the fact that this tribute is intended 
as much for her as it is for me. And I think 
I speak for you as well as for myself when 
I say that this community will miss her 
sweetness, her beauty, her never-failing 
good nature, and her deep, true goodness. 
And thank God, I shall have all of them with 
me, because I don’t know what I would ever 
do without them. 

There is much more that I would like to 
say, but there are neither words nor time. 
We shall never forget this moment—this 
day. To leave Washington, as you have 
shown us today we do, with the respect and 
affection of this community is reward 
enough for any man. I shall ask for no 
greater riches. And if there is one thought 
that I could leave with you by which you 
might, perhaps, remember me, I would make 
this my valedictory: That it matters little 
what vaulting temples and structure you 
may build in this community. And it mat- 
ters little what riches you may contribute 
to our fellow Jews and our fellow men. It 
matters only that, through dedication to the 
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finest tradition of Judaism, you keep burn- 
ing always at white heat the living fire 
of fortitude and the bright flame of justice. 
For if they go out, the rest shall be without 
meaning and as if it had never been. 

If you will remember this of me at times 
when there may be temptation to fail or flag 
in keeping these fires constantly rekindled, 
then I know that I shal: not be forgotten 
here. Thank you all again from the bottom 
of our hearts—come see us in California— 
goodby and God bless you all. 





Areas Eligible Under the Depressed Areas * 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday when the House passed the 
Depressed Areas bill, an amendment 
was offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop], making it 
necessary that an area have 6 percent 
or more unemployment at the time an 
application for assistance was made. 
The author of the amendment, as his 
sole explanation of the amendment, 
stated, ‘““Mr. Chairman, this is merely a 
perfecting amendment. I do not want 
to make a speech about it. I submit it 
to the Chairman and I hope he will ac- 
cept it.” The amendment was adopted. 
I endeavored to obtain an explanation 
of the effect of the amendment, by 
seeking recognition, but did not receive 
it until after action was taken. I then 
stated, “Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
find out what this amendment does to 
the bill. I presume from what was said 
by the majority leader, he fully approved 
the original Spence bill as it applied to 
many areas throughout the United 
States. As I understand this amend- 
ment, it would materially curtail the 
number of eligible areas. I think it 
ought to be so understood.” Mr. Speak- 
er, I asked the Department of Labor 
to prepare a new list of the areas that 
would appear to qualify under the bill as 
it passed the House and the Senate and 
was sent to the President. In order that 
Members may have the benefit of this 
information, I will insert the new list 
at the conclusion of these remarks. The 
bill, as it came from the committee, 
made 192 industrial areas eligible. The 
bill as it passed the House with the Flood 
amendment, reduces that number to 
143 areas. On that basis, if we had had 
three or four more “perfecting” amend- 
ments, we would have done away with 
the problem entirely. 

I am sure Members will be interested 
in noting that included among the areas 
that must be declared to be depressed 
areas are Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Louisville, Kentucky, and Atlantic 
City. Inclusion of Philadelphia as a de- 
pressed area is of particular importance. 
That area’s unemployed total of 119,300 
persons exceeds the unemployed total— 
approximately 100,000—in all 12 of the 
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areas in Pennsylvania on which there is 
general agreement that they are areas 
suffering from chronic unemployment. 
In other words, the hard hit areas now 
must share with Philadelphia dollar for 
dollar the assistance that was supposed 
to go to the truly depressed areas. On 


a straight pro rata 


basis, Philadelphia 


would be entitled to slightly more dollars 
of assistance than all the depressed areas 
in the whole State of Pennsylvania. 


The list follows: 


Tentative list of urban areas that may qualify 
for Federal assistance as areas with sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment un- 
der various legislative proposals * 

[Revised May 1960] 
MAJOR AREAS? 








inne (Kilburn) 
H.R. 4278 





(16 major areas) 


Area redevelopment bill 
(as passed by Congress) 


(40 major areas) 


Connecticut Senge 
anpocesreacconeccccecare port. 
| SC ee New Britain. 
a Indiana: 
Evansville Evansville. 
Terre Haute Terre Haute. 
Kentucky: y: 
etebadesenentpounepac Louisville. 
Maine Maine: 
te aah date eithendotncased thesis Portland. 
Massachusetts: Massachusetts: 
a ee Brockton. 
Fall River. Fall River. 
Lawrence. Lawrence. 
Lowell. Lowell. 
New Bedford. New Bedford. 
renews cities enpetdy Sninlelaarctodp SpetareeeEolzein, 
————-—— Me orcester. 
Detroit. Detroit. 
SR nm entasipeeninh ist cided Flint. 
Minnesota: Minnesota: 
ST cision eieivaresinicebesciel Duiluth-Superior. 
y: New Jersey: 
Atlantic City Atlantic City. 
pienndiciaminemowee Newark. 
Diet maittintn wttcentnseteneiotl Paterson. 
aby Mai beni Trenton. 
New York: New York: 
EM hGbeihb6b attacked Aer Ohenetety 
I i it tice Butts, 
a ee Utiea-Rome. 
North Carolina: North Carolina: 
Pennsylvania: === P. a Se ia: 
ennsylv: ennsylvan 
Altoona. Altoona. 
Erie.* Erie. 
Johnstown. Johnstown. 
nda sinnn mamas Philadelphia. 
ees enddsidccocu Pittsburgh. 
Scranton. Scranton. 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton ee 
Rhode Island Rhode Island: 
Providence. Providence. 
Tennessee: Tennessee: 
ata isis cae cenpibege Chattanooga. 
Texas: Texas: 
Di Aibesciteems~ tude t-Port 
Arthur. 
i etistiesniiiesca din eeomerine Corpus Christi. 
Virginia: Virginia: 
West Virgins: West Virginia 
in est . 
eee. Charleston. 





Huntington-Ashland. 
Wheeling. 





! This listing is preliminary and tentative, and is based 
largely on bimonthly or semiannual data compiled from 
area labor market reports prepared in connection with 


the Bureau of Employment 
Gansifiention of arene necording £0 Te 


eet ee neers 


ve ad of 
labor supply. Data used cover a 2- to Gaeer penal, 
generally extending through March 1960. Later data, 
now becoming ge for some areas, could result in 


Several changes in 


the above listing. A more com > 


‘ review of area data on a monthly—rather 


bimonthly or semiannual—bas 
Sew eriteria may be inclu 
wo’ 9 be required to determine which areas 

for assistance as areas with su 


are are eligible 
Persistent unemplo 


and in the light of 
in the bill finally 


bstantial and 


yment. 
* Major areas are areas included fn the Bureau of 


yment 


Security’s 
and classification 


area an market 


reporting program 

Covers 149 of the country’s leading employment centers. 

ane and labor force these areas are 
available on a bimonthly basis. 


* Borderline. 
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Tentative list of urban areas that may qualify 
for Federal assistance as areas with sub- 
stantial and persistent wnemployment un- 
der various legislative proposals—Con. 

[Revised May 1960] 
SMALLER AREAS * 


(48 smaller areas) 


Alabam: 
F heen Sheffield. 







en ween < ew ee we wn cn ceeeoe= 


SLRS. assets M be P 
Middletown. 
Norwich. 





Herrin Mur hysbor 
errin-Murp ys 'o- 
West 
tehfield. 

Mount Carmel-Olney. 


Mount Vernon. 
Indiana: 


om oe re on enn oe oe 


Hazard. 
Madisonville. 
Morehead-Grayson. 


Morehead- a 
Owens’ 
Paducah. 


Cumberland. 


ween ww we ne woe e enn +o eee 


Mississip 
Biloxi-Gulfport. 
issouri: 


Butte. 
Kalispell. 
New Jersey: 
Bridgeton. 
Long Branch. 
New York: 
Amsterdam. 


Gloversville. 

Jamestown- Dunkirk. 

Newburgh-Middle- 
town- Beacon. 

Ogdensburg-Massena- 
Malone. 


Plattsburgh. 
Wellsville. 
North Carolina: 
Fayetteville. 
Hendersonville. 


Portsmouth-Chilli- 
the. 


co 
Oklahoma: 
Ardmore. 
McAlester. 


4Smaller areas: Areas with a labor foree of 15,000 or 
more which are officially classified as ‘“‘smaller areas of 
substantial labor surplus” by the Bureau of Employ- 
for areas are generally avail- 

able on a semiannual basis. Information for smaller 
areas which are not classified, or for areas with a labor 
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Tentative list of urban areas that may qualify 
for Federal assistanee as ereas with sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment un- 

legislative proposals—Con. 


der various 
[Revised May 1960] 
Administration (Kifburn) [| Area redevelopment bill 
bill H.R. 4278 (as passed by Congress) 





(48 smaller areas) (103 smaller areas) 

a sebne ts NS Muskogee. 

Pennsylvania: age Pennsylvania: 

-Bloomsburg. Berwick-Bloomsburg. 

Clearfield-Du Bois. Clearfield-Du Bois. 

ace nitig tn Done atineal Indiana. 

oo ona deceit dere ch Seta Kittanning-Ford City. 

bn thbih~ phn seabitGire= Lewistown. 

ee eee Meadville. 

New Castle. New Castle. 

o> altel hema scdsnbeeepe ete tt 

Pottsville. . 

OeBeseeedia- abhi Sayre-Athens-To- 

SP Pe oe aR aes we ath ae 8t. Marys. 
-Shamokin- 

Mount Carmel. Mount Carmel. 
Uniontown-Connells- Uniontown-Connells- 
teint sdictiadlae dl rr Williamsport. 

La  Follette-Jellieo- La _ Follette-Jelllico- 

Tazewell. Tazewell, 

Texas: Texas: 
id se eden deen 5 ll Laredo. 
aie oe y Texarkana. 
Big Stone Gap-Ap- Big Stone Gap-Ap- 
wie we Bluefield. 
ington: ashington: 
268 3W.tkk cans ee Aberdeen. 
Anacortes. Anaeortes. 
etki < Geedmnia eget Bellingham. 
Se cb ae nbcmutet liom Bremerton. 
touche eels eh Port Angeles. 
West V: : West V g 
pectey, Beater, 
B 
cghetinntnetn daanaedncpmprecieate Clarksburg. 
Fairmont. Fairmont. 
Legeiis 660221. -22 st Logan. 
Morgantown. SSS Morgantown. 
Point Pleasant-Galli- Point Pleasant-Galli- 
polis, 
Ronceverte-White rere ee 
Welc Welch. 
Wisconsin Weeege: 


ATTACHMENT TO MAY 1960 TENTATIVE LIST OF 
ELIGIBLE URBAN AREAS UNDER PROPOSED AREA 
ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION 

Summary of eligibility criteria used 

The administration (Kilburn) bill (H.-R. 
4278) : 

1. Unemployment is now 6 percent or 
more of the labor force discounting seasonal 
or temporary factors. 

2. The annual average unemployment rate 
in the area has been: 

(a) At least 50 percent above the national 
average for 4 of the preceding 5 calendar 
years. 

(b) At least 75 percent above the national 
average for 3 of the preceding 4 calendar 
years. 

(c) At least 100 percent above the national 
average for 2 of the preceding 3 calendar 
years. 

Area redevelopment bill (as passed by 
Congress) : 

1. Unemployment in the area is now 6 per- 
cent or more of the labor force. 

2. Local unemployment rates have been: 

(a) At least 6 percent during 18 of the 
preceding 24 months. 

(b) At least 9 percent during 15 of the 
preceding 18 months. 

(c) At least 12 percent during the preced- 
ing 12 months. 


i 
pa 
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Col. Albert E. Herrmann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege for me to take this 
occasion to pay tribute to an outstand- 
ing citizen and veteran leader of my 
home State of Pennsylvania—a stanch 
American who has given much of his 
energies and devoted service to the bet- 
terment of our Nation and its veterans. 

This distinguished citizen is Col. Al- 
bert E. Herrmann of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and it seems particularly appropriate to 
recognize his outstanding contributions 
to the general welfare on this occasion 
since tomorrow is his natal day when he 
will celebrate the 61st anniversary of 
his birth. 

Pennsylvanians are indeed proud of 
Al Herrmann’s record of service in vet- 
eran circles. Starting with yeoman serv- 
ice as post commander of the George H. 
Imhof Post No. 153, the American 
Legion, of Philadelphia, in 1921 and 
again in 1926, he has steadily broadened 
his sphere to include service in Phila- 
delphia County Committee of the 
Legion—on which he has served as a 
delegate for 40 years—in the capacity of 
county adjutant, county treasurer, and 
culminating in county commander in 
1945-46. For the past several years he 
has been chairman of the county com- 
mittee’s rehabilitation and hospital vis- 
itation committees and in addition has 
found time to serve as executive secre- 
tary of the Post County Commanders 
Association of the Legion in Philadel- 
phia. 

In 1930-31 Colonel Herrmann served as 
national commander of the U.S. Army 
Ambulance Service Association and at 
present is serving as national service 
and hospital welfare officer of the 
U.S.A.A.C.’s. In World War I he served 
with section 567 and Headquarters Com- 
pany 650 of the U.S. Army Ambulance 
Service with the Medical Corps, in which 
he was wounded, and because of those 
wounds is today listed as a totally dis- 
abled veteran. During World War II 
he served with Draft Board No. 27 in 
Philadelphia. He has been active in the 
DAV of World War I, the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart, and the Philadelphia 
Municipal Employees War Veterans 
Association. 

In the Historical Old Guard, city of 
Philadelphia, he served as colonel com- 
manding from 1938 to March 1955, and 
since then he has served as executive 
officer of that organization. As a mem- 
ber of the Centennial Legion of Historic 
Military Commands of the Thirteen 
Original States, he has served as the 
delegate to this historic military or- 
ganization, and in 1956 was elected na- 
tional director of the C.L.H.M.C. and has 
been reelected each year by the cen- 
tennial legion. 

Colonel Herrmann has been an active 
member of the West Philadelphia Repub- 
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lican Club of the 27th ward of Phila- 
delphia, and served the city of Phila- 
delphia as its deputy city controller. Un- 
der Mayor S. Davis Wilson, he served a 
term as assistant director of supplies and 
purchases, and while serving in that of- 
fice, Colonel Herrmann was honored by 
many civic organizations of Philadelphia 
for his work in charge of the upper Penn- 
sylvania flood relief work, and his man- 
agement of the Philadelphia flood relief 
force in Louisville, Ky. 

In his community of the 27th ward of 
Philadelphia, he has served on many 
community welfare service agencies as 
ward chairman of the Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army, and Community Chest drives. 

On Colonel Herrmann’s birthday in 
1935, Hon. Marcel De Verneuil presented 
to Colonel Herrmann the decoration of 
Officer d’Academie by the French Govy- 
ernment at the Penn Athletic Club. 

Throughout his very active life, Colo- 
nel Herrmann’s accomplishments have 
been many, but I would like to call par- 
ticular attention to one endeavor that 
might well be emulated in other areas 
of our Nation. 

During World War II and the conflict 
in Korea, right down to the present, he 
has been mailing magazine subscriptions 
to our Armed Forces hospitals overseas, 
as well as to U.S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and Armed Forces hospitals in this 
country, thereby bringing sunshine and 
get well greetings throughout the year 
to our disabled and hospitalized service 
people. This work of bringing sunshine 
to our disabled veterans is a service em- 
bracing all Government hospitals, and 
includes stamps so that the hospitalized 
veteran can keep in touch with his loved 
ones. 

On behalf, therefore, of his many 
friends and admirers I would like to ex- 
tend to him, his lovely wife, and his 
charming daughter our best wishes for 
an abundance of good health and con- 
tinued opportunities for fruitful service 
in the years ahead. 





A Tribute to John Taber on the Occasion 
of His 80th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, May 11, 1960 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, JoHN 
TaBER is dear to all of us. His years of 


service have inspired us with greater af- 
fection for him. 

Here is a man who, in the words of 
Grover Cleveland, regards “public office 
is a public trust’; hence our uttermost 
confidence in all he says, all he does. 

You know, I particularly like JoHN 
because he is unafraid—unafraid at 
times even if he is all alone. He knows 
ofttimes one man with courage is a ma- 
jority. He does not care, even if it is 
unorthodox, so long as he feels it is right. 

They say Joun is old. Nonsense, he is 
young at 80. 
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What is the secret of Jonn’s longevity? 


Does the clock stop for him? What 
vitamins does he take? From what 
fountain of youth does he drink? He 
has no “tired blood” and no need for 
Geritol. What is his secret? Did he 
make a pledge to Mephistopheles as did 
Goethe’s Faust? Of course not. What 
is the answer? Well, he allows each 
additional day to help him grow more 
like himself—JoHN TABER. 

When I first knew him 38 years ago— 
when we were freshman Congressmen— 
he seemed to me then to be rather hard- 
boiled, as though he could break but 
not bend, but gradually I recognized 
that the toughness was but a facade. 
Underneath he was kind and amiable. 

He never seems to suffer from combat 
fatigue. His unflagging spirit is ever 
present to conserve our financial 
strength. He is the Cerberus of the 
Treasury. 

His is the best example of the process 
of a congressional career. It is an end- 
less process. You continually turn the 
last page of a chapter of an assignment 
only to be confronted with another 
chapter of tasks to be completed. A 
congressional career is not a mere course 
to be finished or a prize to be achieved. 
It is continuous and involves blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. 

Viewing JoHN’s character, I find it 
good. Does not the psalmist say: “Bet- 
ter is the fragrance of a good name than 
the perfume of precious oils.” JoHN has 
a good name. And you know, character 
is what you are when no one is looking. 
JOHN is indeed worthy, when unattended, 
when alone. 

He has wondrous capacity for work— 
despite the weight of years. I am sure 
he says, “While the candle burns, there 
is so much to be done.” 

And he still cares, still dares. He 
knows, too, that “even the oldest tree 
some fruit will bear.” 

He has drunk fully of the wine of life. 
He follows what Mark Twain said: 

So live your life that when you go, even 
the undertaker will be sorry. 


I have observed his wise practicality. 
He knows that if you want the rose you 
must put up with the thorns. 

Charles de Gaulle stated: 

We may well go to the moon, soon, but 
that’s not very far. The greatest distance 
we have to cover still lies within us. 


In other words, one must know oneself. 
JouHN does. He knows the long, arduous, 
spiritual road to travel within himself. 

JoHN just grows, learning something 
new every day. He knows that to be 
80 years young is more cheerful and 
hopeful than to be 40 years old. Joxn is 
cautious and wise. He knows that the 
fool often crosses the stream while the 
sage ponders. 

Growing old is as individual and as 
personal as the kind of woman you 
marry or the wine you drink. There are 
those old at 30 and others young at 90. 
The old, at whatever age, say, “It’s too 
late’; the young, at whatever age, say, 
“It’s never too late.” 

Cato learned Greek at 80. Sophocles 
wrote his immortal “Oedipus” when he 
had numbered more than his fourscore 
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years. Theophrastus began his book, 
“Characters of Men,” at 90. Goethe 
completed “Faust” when he was 80. 
Chaucer, that mighty youngster at 60, 
composed his “Canterbury Tales.” 

So to you, John, at 80, I say you have 
the youth, the enthusiasm, the convic- 
tions to carry you through in triumph— 
at the very least—another score. 

How do I know this? Because we 
youngsters, members of the same club, 
have drunk from the same spring—the 
waters of work, of purpose, and of faith. 





Address by Hon. Basil L. Whitener Before 
Gaston County Democratic Convention, 


Gastonia, N.C., May 7, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1960 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, May 7, 1960, our colleague, Hon. 
Basi, L. WHITENER, Representative from 
the 11th Congressional District of North 
Carolina, delivered the keynote address 
at the Gaston County Democratic con- 
vention held in Gastonia, N.C. 

As one who has had the privilege on 
numerous occasions to visit Gaston 
County, one of North Carolina’s banner 
Democratic counties, I can say that my 
only regret is that I was not able to be 
present with my many friends there at 
their convention. I know it must have 
been en outstanding affair, and I com- 
pliment our colleague upon the address 
which he made. 

Since I feel that many of the facts con- 
tained in Congressman WHITENER’S 
speech will be of interest to Members of 
the House, I request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Rrecorp: 

Appress By Basit L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
NorTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, and ladies 

and gentlemen, I consider it a high honor 

and a distinct pleasure to have the privilege 
to address this convention. 

As a Gaston County Democrat, I know of 
no greater honor that could come to me than 
to have the opportunity to discuss our great 
party with you. 

My friends, I share your great pride in be- 
ing a Democrat. For being a Democrat is 
more than being a member of a political 
party. We Democrats share a unity of de- 
sire, a common purpose, and a zeal for a 
better America to which no other political 
party can lay claim. 

We are truly the party of the great idealis- 
tic and humanitarian Jefferson. We are also 
of the party of that fighting American who 
spent his life in the service of the common, 
everyday American—our own indomitable 
North Carolinian, the great Andrew Jackson. 

As believers in the ideals and principles of 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson, we have 
roots in the common heritage of our Nation 
that stretch back into history much further 
— any other political party existing to- 

ay. 

It is no accident of history that North 
Carolina Democrats have, since the very be- 
ginning of the United States, adhered to the 
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philosophy and ideals of government exem- 


plified by Jefferson and Jackson. In their 
desire to be of service to all of the people of 
our country these two great Americans were 
immune to the prejudices of sectionalism 
and the bitterness of class hatred. 

Now, my friends, the Republican Party 
cannot lay claim to the type of heritage en- 
joyed by us. It came into being as a sec- 
tional party, a party born out of the strife 
and bitterness of a great internal conflict in 
American history. It has always been a 
sectional party, and the evidence of the past 
few years serves Only too well to dramatize 
this fact in our minds. 

My Democratic friends, there may be some 
in this audience who remember all too vividly 
what Republican sectional rule did to North 
Carolina and the South during the last cen- 
tury. Republicanism in North Carolina is a 
legend of misrule and outside intervention 
that must never again be repeated ‘in the 
history of our proud State. 

Now I want to talk a few minutes about the 
Republican Party and its lackluster record 
of service to the American people. History 
Offers very little encouragement for those 
who search for a dynamic, progressive na- 
tional administration within the Republican 
Party. The reason is very simple. 

The Republican Party historically has been 
a party of complacency. The carefree ad- 
ministration of Taft, the corrupt regime of 
Harding, the do-as-you-please administra- 
tion of Coolidge, and the “who cares for the 
common man” philosophy of Herbert 
Hoover’s ill-fated term as President are his- 
torical facts. 

Complacency has always been the policy of 
the Republican Party when it has been in 
control of the destiny of our Nation. It was 
true in 1906, 1925, and it is true today. 

I was amazed last year when I read in the 
February 14 edition of the New York Mirror 
a statement by Republican Senator AIKEN of 
Vermont. He seemed to express the general 
feeling of disenchantment shared today by 
many Republicans within their party. 

Senator AIKEN said: “Unless the Republi- 
can Party demonstrates greater faith in the 
future of America than it has been doing 
recently, we cannot expect the voters to have 
faith in the Republican Party, and we can- 
not expect to win elections.” 

My friends, I think Senator AIKEN very 
ably summed up the basic weakness of the 
Republican Party in his statement. We 
don’t have to be a U.S. Senator to know 
that the Republican Party has no faith in 
the future of America. This wait and see— 
this policy of drift and wish for a miracle 
in Government—of the present administra- 
tion, has cost the American people billions 
of dollars during the past 8 years and has 
seriously impaired the security of our coun- 
try. The Republican Party has consistently 
said that we are the party of the do-gooders, 
the party of the spenders, and the party of 
fiscal irresponsibility. On the other hand, 
the Republicans have never lost an oppor- 
tunity to proclaim that they are the busi- 
nessman’s party and the party of financial 
integrity and economy in Government oper- 
ations. 

Well, as Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record.” Let us take a look at what 
our Republican financial wizards have done 
to our country. 

From 1789 through 1952—a period of 163 
years—the cost of operating our Government, 
including all of our great wars and our bitter 
depression, amounted to $808,517,385,381. 
From 1953 through 1959, however, the pres- 
ent administration spent the staggering sum 
of $495,222,848,970. Thus, the last 6 years 
of national Republican rule has cost this 
Nation more than half the amount of money 
it took to operate our Government for the 
first 163 years of our history. 

Can you call that fiscal responsibility? Is 
that an example of a businessman’s govern- 
ment? 
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Let us examine the record . The cost 
of carrying the national debt is the second 
highest expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment, exceeded only by our expenditures for 
national defense. You will be amazed to 
know that the interest charges on the na- 
tional debt have increased from $6,240 mil- 
lion under Mr. Truman in 1952 to $8,456 
million under the present Republican ad- 
ministration in 1959. This is an increase of 
36 percent in 7 years. 

At the same time, there has been a steady 
increase in our national debt. In 1952 our 
national debt was $267,400 million. In De- 
cember 1959 the gross public debt of the 
United States stood at $290,900 million. 

We hear our Republican friends talk about 
a balanced budget, and well they might talk 
about such a budget. The fact is that a 
balanced budget is something unknown to 
the present Republican administration. It 
has set an alltime high of budget deficits 
in peacetime. In 1959 the deficit was 
$12,500 million. By contrast, President Tru- 
man achieved a net surplus of over $4 billion 
during 4 peacetime years of his administra- 
tion. 

The truth about the matter is that al- 
though the Republican Party has proclaimed 
to the world that it is the party of fiscal 
stability, it is actually the party of bank- 
ruptcies and business failures. 

Let us look at the record again. The 
70,049 bankruptcies under Mr. Hoover in 1932 
made a 56-year record. This record was not 
broken until 1957 when 73,761 bankruptcies 
occurred. Bankruptcies in the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1959, totaled 100,672. 
This is the record for all time. The previous 
alltime high came in 1958 when there were 
91,668 bankruptcies. 

Our Nation has been allowed to drift dan- 
gerously near the brink of economic dis- 
aster under the present national adminis- 
tration. With business failures and Federal 
taxes at an alltime high, we are witnessing 
a steady increase in inflationary pressures. 
As the value of the dollar decreases, the cost 
of living continues to rise. 

Since 1952 the cost of living has increased 
10 percent. Consumer debt in our Nation is 
up 83 percent. Installment debt is up 100 
percent, and personal loans have increased 
by an alarming 136 percent. 

To the American farmer, Republican con- 
trol of the National Government has meant 
economic hardship. Farm income is down 
25 percent since 1952. The purchasing power 
of the farmer is at its lowest point since the 
1930’s. 

The rural depression of the 1950’s has 
spread to many small businessmen, profes- 
sional people, and workers in service trades 
and industries whose economic base is agri- 
cultural income. Six Republican vetoes of 
Democratic farm bills have thrown the Amer- 
ican farmer and his family into deep eco- 
nomic distress. 

In just 6 years Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son has spent more than $31 billion. You 
will be astounded to learn that in this short 
period of time he has spent more than all 
of his predecessors in that office have spent 
since the Department of Agriculture was cre- 
ated 97 years ago. The size of surplus com- 
modities in Government hands has been 
multiplied over seven times to almost $8 bil- 
lion. And, in passing, I might add that the 
payroll of his Department has been increased 
from 65,000 employees in 1952 to over 85,000 
in 1959. 

The American farmer deserves a better deal 
than that which he has secured under the 
present national administration. Unless 
there is a radical change in our farm pol- 
icies the future is indeed gloomy for this 
great segment of our population. 

The domestic economic picture is certainly 
not a pleasant one under this Republican 
administration. 
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There is another area wherein this admin- 
istration has failed to keep faith with the 
American people. I refer to our foreign pol- 
icy and our efforts to have a strong national 
defense against foreign aggression. 

When Mr. Truman left the White House, 
the United States was the strongest nation 
in the world. Our military power was not 
questioned. During the past 8 years, how- 
ever, we have drifted dangerously close to 
the point where our national security is 
threatened. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of 
the US. Air Force, says: “The United States 
is behind the Russians in developing inter- 
continental missiles.” And Dr. Von Braun, 
Chief of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency’s 
Development Operations, has stated, in 
speaking of the Russians: “The frightening 
thing is their rate of progress. It will take 
5 years to catch the Russians.” I give you 
these statements, not to alarm you, but be- 
cause I feel you should know what these 
great leaders have said about the state of 
our national defense. 

Mr. T. G. Lanphier, Jr., who was Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Air Force 
from 1949 to 1950 and Special Assistant to 
the Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board from 1950 to 1951, made a 
speech on March 29, 1960, to the National 
Press Club in Washington, D.C., in which he 
made this significant statement: 

“We are not sufficiently armed in any one 
of these categories: an invulnerable de- 
terrent; a limited war deterrent; or a Home 
Guard—let alone all three. The fault for 
this lies basically with all of us. Yet the 
person who represents us, and who is re- 
sponsible to us for our defense, is the Presi- 
dent. Over the past years, with the best 
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intentions in the world, he has led us to a 
point where we are in jeopardy of our na- 
tional life.” 

Mr. Lanphier’s statement takes on added 
significance when we consider a recent state- 
ment by Khrushchev. The Soviet leader 
said: “The people of the United States have 
never fought in their own territory. They 
must understand that the next war will not 
be fought in Africa, or Europe, or Asia, but 
from the very outset it will be fought on 
United States soil.” 

This statement by Khrushchev carries a 
threat that can only be met by a strong 
and well-armed America. If for no other 
reason than to protect our very security, the 
American people should overwhelmingly sup- 
port a change in our present national ad- 
ministration. 

The foreign policy of the United States has 
also followed a complacent “wait and see” 
course. We have attempted to buy friends 
overseas through billions of dollars in 
foreign aid. During the present adminis- 
tration over $41 billion of the American 
taxpayers’ money has been spent overseas in 
connection with various foreign aid pro- 
grams. 

This has proven to be an unwise and un- 
realistic policy. We have only to look at 
what has happened recently in Korea and 
Turkey to realize the truth of this state- 
ment. 

We need a strong firm hand at the helm of 
our State Department. Unless the Amer- 
ican peopie bring about a change at the next 
general election in the national adminis- 
tration, I can only see a continuation of our 
present rapidly deteriorating influence in 
world affairs. 
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Vice President Nixon indicated recently 
that he differs with the administration’s 
policies on some national issues, but he says 
that he will not spell out the differences 
until he has been named the Republican 
candidate for President. “Only when I be- 
come the nominee can I appropriately ex- 
press individual views that I might have,” 
said Mr. NIxon. 

I might add that Mr. Nrxon’s position is 
shared by many prominent officials in the 
national Republican administration. They 
know that the course of their administration 
is not in keeping with the best interest of 
the American people. Through lack of 
leadership at the highest level, however, 
these Republicans are powerless to reverse 
the trend of events. 

We Democrats, however, have it within our 
power to reverse the present unhappy course 
of events in our Nation’s history. United 
as a party we can go to the polls this 
November and elect a national administra- 
tion that will express the will of all of our 
people. We can, by our efforts, place in 
power an administration that will again make 
the United States the strongest and richest 
Nation on earth. 

The time is growing short. Unless the 
present course of events is altered I fear that 
in the near future we will find ourselves in 
the position of a second-rate power among 
the nations of the world. If that unhappy 
event should ever occur, our security and 
our liberty will be at an end. 

We can secure a great victory this fall. We 
must secure a great victory for the preser- 
vation of our American way of life. Let us 
all exert our maximum effort toward suc- 
cess in November. 

I thank you. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 12, 1960 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by. the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. K. K. Haddaway, minister, Wesley 
Methodist Church, Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we praise Thee for the 
creation of this wonderful world and for 
life which is resplendent with Thy glory. 
We do not understand the mysteries of 
life, but we rejoice in the great possibili- 
ties of knowledge as the vast unknown 
unfolds itself to all who seek. 

We thank Thee for faith which en- 
ables us to march breast forward, for 
love which bears all things, for purity 
and goodness which are the strength of 
character, and for justice and truth 
which are the foundation of all human 
relations. 

We pray for our beloved land and for 
all the children of the earth, for the 
sharing of the benefits of life, for the 
alleviation of suffering, and for a sure 
and lasting peace. 

We pray for the Members of this as- 
sembly, that, realizing the privilege and 
opportunity which is theirs, they may go 
forward, believing in Thee. God grant 
that they may hold aloft the ideals of 
our great Nation and lead the world to a 
better day. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1607) for the 
relief of Mrs. Anne Morgan. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12117) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12117) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNsON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Housing Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Special Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 





PROTESTATIONS OF PREMIER 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would seem to me that Premier 
Khrushchev is overplaying his hand. It 
is somewhat ridiculous for him to be 
making such pious protestations of out- 
raged innocence when the whole world 
knows what the Soviet Union has been 
doing for years. 
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It is time that he stopped being sanc- 
timonious and prepared to discuss the 
real issues that divide the world. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS BY 
CERTAIN PERSONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize certain persons to administer oaths 
and to perform notarial acts for persons 
serving with, employed by, or accompanying 
the Armed Forces outside the United States 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 


ProposED TRANSFER BY NAvy DEPARTMENT OF 
MINESWEEPER TO MIAMI POWER SQUADRON, 
INc. 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Department of the Navy proposes to trans- 
fer Sandpiper (MHC-38) to the Miami Power 
Squadron, Inc., Miami, Fla., for use as a 
training ship; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAF- 
Fic AcT, 1925, RELATING TO OPERATION OF A 
MoTor VEHICLE WHILE UNDER THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF A DruG 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, and the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Columbia, 
as amended, so as to bring within the pro- 

visions of such acts any person operating a 

motor vehicle while under the influence of a 

drug rendering such person incapable of op- 

erating the motor vehicle safely (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF AIR FoRCE CON- 
TRACT WITH THOMPSON RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE, 
INc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the examination of the pric- 
ing of fuel booster pump repair kits under 

Department of the Air Force negotiated con- 

tract AF 01(601)-20268, with Thompson 

Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 

dated May 1960 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 


PERMISSION FOR SECRETARY OF INTERIOR To 
REVOKE THE SCHOOL AND AGENCY FARM 
RESERVE ON LAC DU FLAMBEAU RESERVATION 
A letter from the Aszistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to permit the Secretary of the 

Interior to revoke in whole or in part the 

School and agency farm reserve on the Lac 

du Flambeau Reservation (with an accom- 

Panying paper); to the Committee on In- 

terior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR CHANNEL 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AND TRIBUTARIES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

authorizing additional appropriations for 

Prosecution of the channel improvement 

feature of the authorized project for the 

Mississippi River and tributaries (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Public Works. 
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MEMORIALS 


Memorials were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Memorials signed by Mrs. James King and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Wis- 
consin, remonstrating against the adoption 
of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating to the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in certain disputes 
hereafter arising; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H.R. 9449. An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 14, United States Code, relating 
to personnel matters in the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1345). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

S. 1545. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimina- 
tion of a hearing in certain cases under sec- 
tion 408 (Rept. No. 1344); 

S. 2375. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to provide 
an exemption from the provisions of such 
part for the emergency transportation of any 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce by towing (Rept. No. 1343); and 

S. 2867. A bill to give effect to the con- 
vention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Cuba for the conservation of shrimp, 
signed at Habana, August 15, 1958 (Rept. 
No. 1346) . 





AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT, RELAT- 
ING TO ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN 
AFFIDAVITS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
on behalf of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], I report favorably, 
without amendment, the bill (S. 2929) to 
amend the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 in order to repeal certain 
provisions requiring affidavits of belief, 
and I submit a report (No. 1347) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with minority views 
of Senators GOLDWATER, DIRKSEN, and 
BRUNSDALE, and the individual views of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar, and the report 
will be printed, as requested by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

8.3535. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit cer- 
tain ministers who have heretofore elected 
coverage as self-employed individuals for 
social security purposes to have their elec- 
tion for such coverage made effective with 
respect to their first taxable year after 1955; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3536. A bill for the relief of Yee Mee 

Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 3537. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument and provide an 
entrance road or roads thereto, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3538. A bill for the relief of Aurelia 

Viernes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S.3539. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to utilize funds received from 
State and local governments and private 
organizations and individuals for special 
meteorological services; and 

S. 3540. A bill to provide for exceptions to 
the rules of navigation in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. CaPEHART) (by request) : 

S. 3541. A bill to provide additional finan- 
cial facilities in the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, to provide for the incorpo- 
ration of Federal mortgage investment com- 
panies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SparKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3542. A bill to amend part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by excluding express 
companies from the provisions of the fourth 
section; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 





RESOLUTION 


STUDY FOR DETERMINATION OF 
POLICY ON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERIES 


Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. CLark, 
Mr. Moss, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and Mr. McGee) submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 321), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and 
all matters pertaining to national ceme- 
teries with a view to establishing and effec- 
tuating a uniform national policy with re- 
spect to the establishing and maintaining of 
such national cemeteries. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to until January 31, 1961, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants: Provided, That the minority is author- 
ized to select one person for appointment, 
and the person so selected shall be appointed 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that 
his gross rate shall not be less by more than 
$1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to 
any other employee; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 
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Src.3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 





UTILIZATION BY SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FUNDS 
FOR METEOROLOGICAL SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to utilize funds received 
from State and local governments and 
private organizations and individuals 
for special meteorological services. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Under Secretary of Commerce, 
requesting the proposed legislation, be 
printed in the REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 3539) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to utilize funds 
received from State and local govern- 
ments and private organizations and in- 
dividuals for special meteorological serv- 
ices, introduced by Mr. MAGNnusoN, by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGnu- 
son is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There are attached 
four copies of a proposed bill “to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to utilize funds 
received from State and local governments 
and private organizations and individuals 
for special meteorological services.” 

There are also attached four copies of a 
statement of purpose and need in support 
thereof. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuip A. Ray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 





STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FoR LEGIS- 
LATION To AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE To UTILIZE FuNDS RECEIVED 
FrRoM STATE AND Loca GOVERNMENTS AND 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS FOR 
SPECIAL METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 


The Weather Bureau has often been re- 
quested by various State and local govern- 
ments as well as private organizations and 
individuals to provide or undertake special 
meteorological investigations, tests, services, 
development projects, technical evaluations 
and other similar activities which the per- 
sonnel and facilities of the Weather Bureau 
are specially capable of carrying out. It has 
become increasingly difficult for the Weather 
Bureau to perform such functions, which 
ordinarily cannot be effectively undertaken 
by any other organizations, because of the 
lack of adequate statutory authorization to 
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utilize funds for these purposes which the 
requesting public or private agency would 
be willing to provide. The purpose of this 
proposed legislation is to enable the Weather 
Bureau to accept and use funds provided by 
State and local governments and private or- 
ganizations and individuals for special serv- 
ices required by them which cannot be fi- 
nanced from available Weather Bureau 
resources. 

Some instances in which the authorization 
herein proposed could be utilized for the 
benefit of local needs are as follows: 

1. The State of California is embarking 
on a large-scale water resources program 
(headed by its new department of water re- 
sources) for which it requires a large increase 
in precipitation stations, in reporting, in 
maintenance, and inspection of stations, and 
in processing of data. The Weather Bureau’s 
responsibility is national, with its available 
funds actually insufficient to cover the local 
needs of California. The State is willing to 
pay for the increase required to meet its 
needs. The necessary funds cannot be ac- 
cepted and utilized by the Bureau unless the 
proposed legislation is enacted. 

2. In 1955 the Kansas Water Resources 
Factfinding and Research Committee recom- 
mended to the Governor and legislature a 
“cooperative program with the US. Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, U.S. Weather Bureau, and U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service for comprehensive re- 
search in hydrology of small watersheds, re- 
quiring detailed data on all aspects of the 
water cycle and effects of man’s operation. 
Estimated State funds, $150,000 per year for 
20 years to be matched by Federal funds.” 
But of the four Federal agencies mentioned, 
only the Weather Bureau cannot now accept 
and utilize the State funds. 

3. Many thousands of communities on 
lesser tributaries and in headwater areas 
suffer devastating flash floods. With the 
support of the Weather Bureau’s national 
main stem and tributary flood forecasting 
system and its developing radar network, 
these communities could be warned effec- 
tively in many cases after establishment of 
special local observational and reporting net- 
works and communications, development of 
localized forecast and warning procedures, 
and educational liaison in planning actions 
based on warnings. The costs may average 
only a few thousand dollars per community 
per year. There are thousands of such com- 
munities, and the Bureau is able to serve 
only a token few with its available funds. 
The job could be done wherever the com- 
munity felt it was sufficiently needed to pay 
for it—if the Bureau could accept and use 
funds made available by the community. 

4. Fire-Weather Service of the Weather 
Bureau is another service which operates on 
a cost-sharing basis in many instances and 
which is handicapped in its operation by lack 
of adequate legislative authority. The serv- 
ice provides day-to-day forecasts and ad- 
vices during the fire season and issues de- 
tailed localized operational forecasts for going 
fires. The Bureau is subject to a heavy de- 
mand from forest protection agencies for an 
expansion of this service to new areas. In 
most cases it is unable to provide the needed 
assistance. Enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation would greatly facilitate arrangements 
to provide additional badly needed services 
of this nature where Federal funds are not 
available but State or local governments are 
willing to help. 

5. Agricultural weather services, particu- 
larly those requiring highly localized and de- 
tailed forecasts and special instrumentation, 
would be greatly benefited by enactment of 
the proposed legislation. This type of serv- 
ice cannot be adequately handled through 
the general forecast service and as a rule 
it is of direct benefit to a relatively small 
segment of the population. Accordingly, 
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such services are often arranged on a cost- 
sharing basis where the recipients of the 
service assume a share of the costs involved. 

The Horticultural Protection Service which 
operates in Florida, California, Washington, 
Oregon, and a few other States is a good 
example of a specialized weather service that 
often uses cost-sharing procedures. Under 
present law the cooperating agency is limited 
to furnishing such items as communication 
expenses and office quarters while the full 
salary of the employee must be paid by the 
Federal Government. This seriously limits 
the number of points where such service 
can be provided since the major expense must 
continue to be handled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Bureau has had many requests 
from all parts of the country for more agri- 
cultural weather service of the above- 
mentioned type. Although cost sharing is 
one good way of furnishing more service of 
this kind, the Bureau is seriously handi- 
capped by the present inability to utilize 
funds which the localities would be willing 
to furnish. 

6. The Weather Bureau has, in the past 
few years, received several requests for 
special observations and assistance in the 
field of air pollution. Two specific examples 
of recent origin are the reques* from the 
Los Angeles County Air Pollution Control 
District for the reinstitution of intermediate 
upper air soundings at Santa Monica, Calif., 
and the request from the San Diego County 
Air Pollution District for additional wind 
installations and additional upper air sound- 
ings in the vicinity of San Diego. There 
have been other similar requests in the past. 
The Bureau has generally met such requests 
either by declining on the basis of inade- 
quate funds or, where consultation work and 
a minimum of observations would suffice, 
arranging for support through other agencies 
such as the Public Health Service or the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In light of the 
increased interest in air pollution, it can 
be expected that the number of these re- 
quests will increase, particularly for special- 
ized observational data such as low-level 
radiosondes and additional wind measure- 
ments. The Bureau will be unable to ac- 
commodate most of these requests unless it 
can accept reimbursement. 

On December 22, 1955, the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy recommended “continued cooperation 
with States and municipalities should be 
encouraged. Such cooperation serves to 
supplement the basic data programs of the 
Federal Government in fields in which there 
is substantial joint interest. State and local 
participation contributes to the fundamental 
programs for interpretation, analysis, and 
research which are primarily national in 
character and extent beyond the interests of 
any single geographical area. Federal match- 
ing of State financial support for data pro- 
grams on a 50-50 basis has been mutually 
satisfactory and should continue to be a 
sound basis for such cooperation. Authori- 
zation for cooperative participation should 
be provided if necessary authorization is 
lacking.” 

The Bureau cannot provide the coopera- 
tion proposed unless legislation is enacted 
authorizing it to utilize State funds. 

Harvey O. Banks, director of water re- 
sources, State of California, in supporting 
legislation such as here proposed, said: “In 
many areas, there is need to supplement the 
basic information now gathered in order 
that more detailed evaluation may be made 
of the nature and occurrence of water sup- 
plies. California is most vitally interested in 
the most efficient and complete control and 
utilization of its water resources to meet the 
needs of all beneficial uses. 

“Therefore, it is the recommendation of 
the State of California that legislation be 
enacted by the Congress which would per- 
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mit agreements permitting cooperative 
financing between the Weather Bureau and 
non-Federal agencies under which the 
trained personnel of the Weather Bureau 
might be assigned to these cooperative en- 
deavors to obtain and develop information 
and to make analyses thereof, in addition 
to that gathered under the Bureau’s present 
basic responsibilities. If this legislation is 
enacted, we expect to take advantage of it, 
by entering into such a cooperative agree- 
ment at an early date.” 

Enactment of the bill transmitted here- 
with will make it possible for the Weather 
Bureau to provide more effective service to 
our localities and industry. We urge its 
prompt, favorable consideration by Congress. 





EXCEPTIONS TO RULES OF NAVIGA- 
TION IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide for exceptions 
to the rules of navigation in certain 
cases. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3540) to provide for ex- 
ceptions to the rules of navigation in 
certain cases, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: The Department of 
Commerce has prepared and submits here- 
with, as a part of the legislative program for 
the 86th Congress, 2d session, a draft of pro- 
posed bill to provide for exceptions to the 
Tules of navigation in certain cases. 

The proposed legislation is intended to 
permit the relatively few vessels having 
lights and day signals which extend verti- 
cally above the understructure of a bridge 
to depart from the rules of navigation that 
are ordinarily applicable on the particular 
waterway. It is proposed that the Secre- 
tary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating be authorized to pre- 
scribe such special rules, to be observed by 
vessels navigating under or near certain 
bridges, as in his judgment the public safety 
may require for the prevention of collisions. 

The need for legislation along the lines of 
the proposed bill is established in the De- 
partment of Commerce report on “Naviga- 
tional Clearance Requirements for Highway 
and Railroad Bridges,” published in Feb- 
ruary 1955. The Bureau of Public Roads 
of this Department has been striving dur- 
ing recent years to obtain reasonable re- 
ductions in the navigational clearances re- 
quired for highway bridges constructed with 
Federal-aid highway funds, with the objec- 
tive of reducing the cost of the navigational 
increment of highway bridges whenever and 
wherever it is feasible without unduly af- 
fecting the reasonable requirements of wa- 
terway transportation. One of the problems 
involved is the need for relatively high navi- 
gational clearances to permit vessels engaged 
in coastal trade to operate on inland waters 
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with navigational lights that conform to 
the international rules of the road. The 
international rules necessitate the carrying 
of navigational lights at an elevation sub- 
stantially higher than that required under 
the rules applicable on inland waters and 
navigational lights which conform to the 
international rules are in some cases per- 
missible and in some cases required on sea- 
going vessels operating on inland waterways. 
On the other hand, navigational lights which 
conform to the rules generally applicable to 
inland waterways, do not meet the require- 
ments of the international rules. 

Studies of bridge costs indicate that sub- 
stantial amounts of additional funds are 
required to construct bridges with vertical 
clearances sufficient to pass vessels equipped 
with the navigational lights required under 
international rules over that which is re- 
quired to pass vessels equipped with the 
navigational lights required under the rules 
applicable on inland waters. The matter 
is also pertinent with respect to movable 
bridges. In many instances, vessels operat- 
ing with navigational lights required under 
the rules applicable on inland waters can 
pass under existing movable bridges in closed 
position, but it is mecessary to open these 
bridges for the same or similar vessels if 
they are equipped with navigational lights 
required under the international rules. 
This is particularly important in urban 
areas where the large volume of highway 
traffic delayed by the bridge opening results 
in a substantial economic loss to the com- 
munity. 

It is believed that the enactment of the 
proposed legislation would result in savings 
in bridge construction and operation costs 
which would benefit principally the Federal 
aid, State, and local highway programs. The 
proposed legislation, and the special rules 
that would be issued thereto, would provide 
official recognition for effective treatment of 
a rapidly growing problem in surface trans- 
portation relationships. 

The enclosed draft bill is based upon 
section 4 of a draft bill submitted to the 
Congress on February 18, 1959, which, among 
other things, would amend section 502 of 
the General Bridge Act of 1946. S. 1126 and 
H.R. 7153, 86th Congress, ist session, are 
identical to this earlier draft bill. It is now 
believed desirable and appropriate that the 
matters presented herein be considered as 
separate legislation. 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
this proposed legislation for favorable con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pur A. Ray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 





RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1960—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 10777) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting, for printing and ap- 
propriate reference, an amendment to 
the independent offices appropriations 
bill which would prevent Federal funds 
from being used to help construct airport 
terminals which will contain racially 
segregated facilities, including segre- 
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gated waiting rooms, restaurant facilities 
and restrooms. 

A 1955 regulation bans the use of funds 
under the Federal-aid airport program 
for “the development of separate facil- 
ities of space in airport buildings when 
such facilities or space are designed for 
use now or in the future for separate 
racial groups.” However, I have learned 
that approximately $600,000 under this 
program has been spent on plant con- 
struction in five airports to contain segre- 
gated facilities located in Birmingham 
and Montgomery, Ala.; in Meridian and 
Natchez, Miss. ; and Tallahassee, Fla. In 
each case, local authorities complied with 
the FAA requirement in using Federal 
Government money but local funds were 
used to construct the particular facilities 
which were segregated. Nearly half a 
million dollars in the pending Federal- 
aid airport appropriations request is ear- 
marked, according to the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, for terminal construction 
grants to the Birmingham and Tallahas- 
see airports which currently maintain 
segregated facilities. 

I was surprised to learn from an ex- 
change of letters with the FAA that the 
Agency permits Federal funds to aid in 
the construction of airport administra- 
tion buildings including passenger termi- 
nals which contain facilities con- 
structed with local funds which are 
segregated—like waiting rooms, eating 
facilities and restrooms. The fact that 
local funds and not Federal funds are 
actually used to build such segregated 
facilities within the federally aided air- 
port building is absolutely no reason for 
avoiding our national policy against 
segregation. 

The very existence of such segregated 
public facilities has been ruled as illegal 
repeatedly by the U.S. courts on the 
grounds that they violate rights guar- 
anteed under the 14th amendment of the 
Constitution. ‘Therefore, allowing local 
authorities in Southern States to build 
what a:uounts to segregated “oases” in- 
side buildings constructed with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of Federal Gov- 
ernment aid looks like tacit approval of 
@ procedure we would not countenance 
directly. Surely to the average air 
traveler, the impression is created that 
the Federal Government has been a part- 
ner in the undertaking. 

General Quesada states in his letter to 
me of April 15: 

The Federal Aviation Agency does not re- 
quire any local airport owner or operator to 
placard or otherwise designate segregated 
facilities as having been built solely with 
local funds, or that the Federal Government 
does not support such indices of segrega- 
tion. 


I believe that the Federal Aviation 
Agency and General Quesada are just 
as opposed as I am to segregated facili- 
ties in airports, but I regret to say that 
to my mind whatever may be its con- 
struction of its mandate, there can be no 
such thing as the Agency’s position that 
it is not responsible if local authorities 
choose to sidestep the Federal law; this 
Position seems to me to contradict es- 
tablished policy and vigorous efforts of 
the Eisenhower administration to con- 
demn and end segregation practices in 
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all programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is directly involved as I have 
described. 

It was President Eisenhower who saw 
to it that previous Executive orders ban- 
ning segregation in the armed services 
were fully implemented. He established 
both a Government Employment Poli- 
cies Committee and a Committee on 
Government Contracts to help end dis- 
crimination in employment. He saw to 
it there was prompt compliance in the 
District of Columbia with the Supreme 
Court’s order for desegregation of the 
public schools. And in 1957, the ad- 
ministration proposed broad-scale civil 
rights legislation which led to the enact- 
ment of the first major bill in that field 
in some 80 years and again this year, a 
voting rights bill was passed to strength- 
en the Attorney General’s hand in cases 
brought under the 1957 act. 

Also, in the FAA’s own field, trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under this administration 
ended “Jim Crowism”’ in interstate bus 
and train travel, and has sought to end 
segregated facilities in passenger ter- 
minals despite the fact that no Federal 
funds were involved in their construc- 
tion. 

That stacks up as a good record and 
should be further buttressed with action 
to prevent segregated facilities in airline 
terminals. 

It should be clearly understood that 
facilities or equipment which contribute 
to air safety are not involved; as they 
can be established separately from air- 
port terminal construction. The funds 
which my amendment would affect per- 
tain solely to administration buildings 
including passenger terminals, and there 
the expenditure of these funds should be 
authorized in such a way as to pro- 
mote—not to tend to frustrate—national 
policy which clearly does not condone 
segregated facilities for use by interstate 
travelers. Commitments already made 
are a problem but I cannot see that we 
can avoid scrutiny of the whole matter 
on that account, if we did we might 
never catch up with the situation if ap- 
propriations succeeded instead of pre- 
ceding commitments. 

Hearings are scheduled to begin next 
Monday, May 16, before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on the inde- 
pendent offices bill which contains the 
Federal aid airport program including 
the request for nearly $500,000 to help 
pay for the completion of terminal con- 
struction for the airports in Birming- 
ham and Tallahassee which will contain 
segregated facilities. I hope that the 
committee will have an opportunity to 
delve thoroughly into this contemplated 
expenditure and look with favor on my 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, together with my exchange of cor- 
respondence with the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, and a copy 
of the 1956 memorandum setting forth 
the airport building policy followed by 
the FAA in dealing with localities which 
desire to build segregated facilities with- 
in the federally aided airport buildings. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment, corre- 
spondence and memorandum will be 
printed in the REcorpD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, as fol- 
lows: 


On page 10, line 9, strike out the period, 
insert a colon and the following: 

“Provided, That no payments shall be 
made out of appropriations for the liquida- 
tion of contract obligations entered into 
under such authority, which provide for the 
construction of airport terminal buildings 
containing racially segregated dining or 
other facilities, whether or not the portions 
of such buildings containing such segregated 
facilities have been constructed without 
Federal contributions.” 


The correspondence and memoran- 
dum presented by Mr. JAVITS are as 
follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAvits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAviTs: I am pleased to 
answer the questions you asked me in your 
letter of March 30, 1960, pertaining to the 
Montgomery, Ala., airport. 

For your convenience, I shall restate your 
questions in the order in which you asked 
them. 

1. Would the Agency have approved a 
project which omitted dining and restroom 
facilities completely if the State refused to 
permit the inclusion of desegregated facili- 
ties in an integral project? 

The Federal Aviation Agency would ap- 
prove a project which omitted dining and 
restroom facilities under such circum- 
stances. The Federal Aviation Agency does 
not presently participate in the costs of 
constructing dining facilities. In numerous 
instances, we have approved projects which 
omitted dining facilities and we do so now. 
Because of the need of funds for high pri- 
ority safety facilities such as runways, light- 
ing, taxiways, proper approaches, etc., there 
are no allocations of funds in 1960 for ter- 
minal building construction. Additionally, 
our 1961 program contains only one alloca- 
tion of funds for terminal construction and 
that building is on the Butte, Mont., air- 
port. In almost all circumstances, we would 
require restrooms to be provided. However, 
if a sponsor proposed to provide such facili- 
ties on a segregated basis, we would deny 
to that sponsor any Federal funds for appli- 
cation to that purpose. 

2. Is there any requirement of physical 
separation of the facilities paid for by local 
government and those in which the Federal 
Government shared other than the computa- 
tion of costs for those areas (including allo- 
cated cost of shared foundations, heating 
facilities, and other common services) deter- 
mined on a computed basis? 

There is no requirement that such facili- 
ties be physically separated from those 
which are built in part with Federal funds. 

3. Is there any indication to the public 
using these facilities, which I assume are 
commonly known as being federally assisted, 
to make clear to them that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not supporting these indices of 
segregation? 

The Federal Aviation Agency does not re- 
quire any local airport owner or operator 
to placard or otherwise designate segregated 
facilities as having been built solely with 
local funds, or that the Federal Government 
does not support such indices of segregation. 

4. Is it a proper Federal policy to en- 
courage, or even permit, any effort to cir- 
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cumvent the Federal Government's policy 
against discrimination in such facilities as 
clearly and repeatedly interpreted by the 
Supreme Court? 

As we stated to Mr. LeFlore in our cor- 
respondence, a copy of which we sent to 
you, our policy does not, in our opinion, 
encourage segregation. In fact, our ex- 
perience indicates that our policy has the 
opposite effect. 

The Federal Airport Act has been amended 
numerous times by the Congress. It has 
always been informed as to the administra- 
tion of the act and has not seen fit to re- 
quire local sponsors of Federally aided air- 
port projects to desegregate facilities con- 
structed solely with local funds in order to 
obtain Federal funds for construction of 
needed facilities. The Federal Airport Act 
requires the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency to consider projects which 
are necessary to provide a system of public 
airports adequate to anticipate and meet the 
needs of civil aeronautics. We believe our 
policy has served effectively to enable the 
Federal Aviation Agency to meet and carry 
out its responsibilities to promote needed 
airport development and, at the same time, 
to deny financial assistance for construction 
of facilities for use by separate racial groups. 

If I can be of further service to you, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. QUESADA, 
Administrator. 


Marcu 30, 1960. 
Hon. E. R. QUESADA, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR GENERAL QUESADA: I have read with 
great interest the letter to me of March 14 
of Mr. Daggett H. Howard, General Counsel 
of the FAA respecting a situation which was 
called to my attention by citizens of Mobile, 
Ala., which involves a discrimination in fa- 
cilities constructed through the use of Fed- 
eral funds. I am seriously concerned that 
the expression of the FAA's policy in this 
letter permits the use of Federal funds for a 
facility while continuing racially discrim- 
inatory policies in violation of the 14th 
amendment. This apparent policy of per- 
mitting the use of Federal funds for the 
construction of all terminal facilities except 
some arbitrarily separated sections which 
the State wishes to segregate appears to be 
not only frustrating of a proper national 
policy, but also tends to encourage denial 
of the constitutional rights of American 
citizens. 

For example, the file forwarded to me by 
Mr. Howard indicates that the terminal at 
Mobile, Ala., was financed in part by Fed- 
eral funds, except that the restrooms, wait- 
ing rooms, dining rooms and kitchen areas, 
comprising 5,405 square feet of space, were 
paid for entirely by the locality apparently 
so that they could be segregated. 

In view of this situation, I would very 
much appreciate your comments on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Would the Agency have approved a 
project which omitted dining and restroom 
facilities completely if the State refused 
to permit the inclusion of desegregated fa- 
cilities in an integral project? 

2. Is there any requirement of physical 
separation of the facilities paid for by local 
government and those in which the Federal 
Government shared other than the com- 
putation of costs for those areas (including 
allocated cost of shared foundations, heating 
facilities, and other common services) de- 
termined on a computed basis? 

8. Is there any indication to the public 
using these facilities, which I assume are 
commonly known as being Federally assisted, 
to make clear to them that the Federal 
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Government is not supporting these indices 
of segregation? 

4. Is it a proper Federal policy to encour- 
age, or even permit, any effort to circum- 
vent the Federal Government’s policy against 

tion in such facilities as clearly 
and repeatedly interpreted by the Supreme 
Court? 

Your comments on this most disturbing 

matter will be very much appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Your memorandum 
of February 12, 1960, pertaining to Mr. Le- 
FPlore’s letter of February 2, 1960, has been 
referred to this office for reply. 

We have had several exchanges of cor- 
respondence with Mr. LeFlore relating to the 
terminal building at the Montgomery, Ala., 

. We are enclosing copies of Mr. 
LeFlore’s letters to the Agency and the re- 
plies thereto. 

We believe that our letters to Mr. LeFlore 
explain that no violation of the Agency pol- 
icy in connection with construction of the 
terminal building in question has occurred. 

We are also returning the copy of Mr. Le- 
Fiore’s letter transmitted with your memo- 
randum. 

Sincerely yours, . 
DaGGETT H. HOWARD, 
General Counsel. 


JANUARY 22, 1960. 
Mr. J. L. LEFLore, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Dear Mr. LEFLORE: We conclude from read- 
ing your letter of January 7, 1960, that you 
apparently have misinterpreted our letter 
to you dated December 4, 1959. We are glad 
to further explain our policy pertaining to 
segregation of the races at those public air- 
ports where Federal-aid airport funds have 
been expended. 

Since the inception of our policy, which 
we quoted in our preceding letter, no Fed- 
eral-aid airport funds have been expended 
for the development of facilities or space in 
the terminal building at Dannelly Field for 
use by separate racial groups. The termi- 
nal building in question was constructed 
in part with Federal funds. However, that 
portion of the terminal building intended 
for use by separate racial groups was fi- 
nanced wholly by the city of Montgomery. 
This portion includes the rest rooms, wait- 
ing rooms, dining rooms, and kitchen area 
comprising 5,405 square feet of space for 
which, in accordance with our policy, no 
Federal funds were spent. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoseErT P. BoYLe, 
(Por Daggett H. Howard, General 
Counsel.) 


THE CIrTiIzEns’ COMMITTEE, 
Mobile, Ala., January 7, 1960. 
Mr. Daccerr H. Howarp, 
General Counsel, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howarp: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of December 4, 1959, with regard 
to segregation complaints made in certain 
communications of ours to the Federal 
Aviation Agency relative to separate waiting 
rooms at the Montgomery Airport and train 
and bus stations or depots at Biloxi, Miss., 
and Selma and Montgomery, Ala. 

The opinion stated by you with regard to 
the Montgomery Airport waiting room seg- 
regation question has perturbed several com- 
petent attorneys who have studied the mat-~ 
ter since your December 4 letter was received. 
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In connection with the Biloxi waiting 
room segregation policy, enforced by police 
power, the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Aviation Agency in view 
of a suggestion offered in a letter from the 
Department of Justice. Biloxi is the loca- 
tion of the Keesler Air Force Base. 

The Montgomery situation, where a new 
airport was constructed with the aid of Fed- 
eral funds and where separate waiting rooms 
are maintained for white and colored Amer- 
icans, with segregation enforced by the city, 
is confusing to us because of the opinion 
expressed by you which, we feel, negates the 
general policy of the Federal Aviation Agency 
on the racial proscription question. 

You quoted the Aviation Agency’s policy 
for administering the Federal aid airport 
program, Code of Federal Regulations, title 
14, part 550.23, .24 and .25, subsection 24(1) 
(5), to read as follows: 

“No Federal aid airport program funds 
will be made available for the development 
of separate facilities or space in an airport 
building when such facilities or space are 
designed for use now or in the future for 
separate racial groups.” 

Your assertion that this policy was com- 
plied with fully seeks to ignore the fact that 
segregation of the races is now being prac- 
ticed at the Montgomery Airport which, in 
our opinion, stultifies the purposes of the 
said subsection 24(i) (5). 

May we respectfully inquire of you as to 
whether the word “future” in the said sub- 
section 24(i)(5) has any significance what- 
ever relative to the present segregation policy 
at the Montgomery Airport? 

With every good wish, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J.L. LEFLORE, 
Director, Civil Rights Casework. 
DECEMBER 4, 1959. 
Mr. JOHN L. LEFPLORE, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Dear Mr. LEFLORE: We have several let- 
ters from you, two dated November 9, 1959, 
and two others dated respectively November 
14 and November 20, 1959, with reference 
to discrimination at the municipal airport 
in Montgomery and at railroad and bus sta- 
tions serving airfields on military installa- 
tions at Biioxi, Selma, and Montgomery. 

This agency has no jurisdiction or au- 
thority to take action with reference to any 
military installations or any railroad or bus 
terminals. 

Your letter of November 14 referred to the 
use of Federal funds in the construction of 
the Montgomery airport. The general policy 
of this agency for administering the Federal 
aid airport program is published in the 
Code of Federal Regulations, title 14, part 
550.23, .24, and .25. 

Subsection 24(i) (5) of the part contains 
the following statement: 

“No Federal aid airport program funds will 
be made available for the development of 
separate facilities or space in an airport 
building when such facilities or space are 
designed for use now or in the future for 
separate racial groups.” 

This policy was complied with fully in the 
construction of the terminal at the Mont- 
gomery airport. 

Apart from the stated policy, you realize, 
of course, that the Federal Government does 
not certificate airports and that the airport 
in Montgomery is owned and operated by 
the city of Montgomery and is subject to its 
sole control. 

The authority of this Agency with refer- 
ence to the matters described in your let- 
ters is confined to the administration of the 
grant program within the limitations of the 
approved policies referred to above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Daccetr H. Howarp, 
General Counsel. 
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AIRPORTS POLICY AND PROCEDURE MEMORANDUM 


No. 41 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Crvi AERONAUTICS TION . 


ADMINISTRA’ 
Washington, D.C., April 6, oilia 
To: All holders of the Office of Airports Fi 
Operations Manual. 
From: Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
Subject: Airport building policy—segrega- 


tion. 

Programing Standard G(3), as stated in 
the “Policies and Procedures” booklet, dated 
October 1, 1955, reads as follows: 

(3) No Federal-aid airport program funds 
will be made available for the development 
of separate facilities or space in an airport 
building when such facilities or space are de- 
signed for use now or in the future for sepa- 
rate racial groups.” 

The purpose and intent of the policy ex- 
pressed in this programing standard is. to 
prevent the use of Federal funds to further 
or to increase racial segregation in airport 
buildings. Under this policy, Federal-aid 
airport program funds will not be used in 
the construction or reconstruction of any 
areas of a building which are intended for 
use by separate racial groups. 

It will, therefore, be required, prior to the 
issuance of a grant offer for any project in- 
volving a building, that the chief executive 
officer of the sponsor of each building proj- 
ect clearly state, in writing, whether or not 
it is the intent of the sponsor that all of the 
areas and facilities in the building will be 
available without regard to race, creed, or 
color, and are intended to be operated on a 
nonsegregated basis. 

If not, it will be necessary that the writ- 
ten statement describe those areas and facili- 
ties within the building which are intended 
for segregated use. 

If so, a simple written statement to this 
effect will suffice, unless the building will, 
upon completion, contain separate facilities, 
such as two or more waiting rooms, two or 
more dining areas, or two or more sets of 
sanitary facilities (a set consisting of one 
rest room for men and one rest room for 
women), etc. In this event, the sponsor’s 
written statement shall, in addition, specifi- 
cally point out the reason for providing such 
duplicate facilities and the intent of the 
sponsor in providing them. 

If the written statement of the sponsor 
describes areas within the building that are 
intended for segregated use, such areas will 
not be eligible for, and will be excluded from, 
Federal-aid airport program participation. 
This will be accomplished by a special pro- 
vision in the grant offer clearly specifying 
the ineligible space. 

Where single facilities (one waiting room, 
one dining area or one set of sanitary facili- 
ties) are provided, from which it is intended 
that any person will be excluded on the basis 
of race, creed or color, such segregated areas 
will be excluded from the project. 

Where duplicate facilities are provided, in- 
tended for segregated use, the areas involved 
in such duplicate facilities will be excluded 
from the project. For example: 

(a) If separate waiting rooms for segre- 
gated use are provided, all waiting room areas 
will be excluded. 

(b) If separate dining areas are provided 
for segregated use, all dining, kitchen and 
related areas will be excluded. 

(c) If separate sanitary facilities are pro- 
vided for segregated use, all areas involving 
sanitary facilities will be excluded. 

This policy will apply to all types of build- 
ing construction work, including the con- 
struction of new buildings, the construction 
of additions to existing buildings, and the 
remodeling, alteration or repair of existing 
buildings, and will apply whether the work 
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consists of the completion of a facility or its 
partial completion, such as the roughing-in 
of utilities. 

The allowable costs of a building project, 
which include space and/or facilities ex- 
cluded from Federal participation in the 
grant agreement, will be determined on the 
basis of an equitable distribution of the costs 
of the eligible and ineligible space and/or 
facilities. This, of course, should be * ken 
into consideration in computing the maxi- 
mum obligation of the Government as stated 
in the grant offer. 

Any unusual cases which are not clearly 
covered by this policy will be presented to the 
Administrator for final determination. 

C. J. Lowe. 





AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be 
added as a cosponsor of Senate bill 3361, 
to amend and extend the provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, introduced by me 
on April 14, 1960. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Standing Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
wish to announce that the subcommittee 
has scheduled public hearings on Gov- 
ernment patent policy, to commence on 
Tuesday, Mav 17, 1960. 

The hearing is set for 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

The following is the general order for 
appearances of witnesses: U.S. Sena- 
tors; the heads of the following depart- 
ments and agencies: General Account- 
ing Office; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Veterans’ Administration; General 
Services Administration; Post Office De- 
partment; Tennessee Valley Authority; 
National Science Foundation; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

Anyone wishing to file a statement for 
the record should communicate imme- 
diately with the office of the Senate 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
Subcommittee, room 349A, Senate Office 
Building, Washington 25, D.C,, telephone 
Capitol 4-3121 or Government Code 180, 
extension 2268. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Address by him delivered before the U.S. 

Chamber of Commerce on May 4, 1960. 





TRIBUTE TO VERNON L, TALBERTT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we are celebrating an anni- 
versary which is of great sentimental 
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value to all Members of the Senate. 
This is the 50th anniversary of the day 
that Vernon L. Talbertt entered on his 
long career of Senate employment. 

I am sure every Senator knows and 
respects Vernon Talbertt. He is the 
Chief Messenger in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and, Mr. President, 
he has already become part of the his- 
tory of the Senate. 

He has served for half a century, and 
under Secretaries going all the way back 
to Charles G. Bennett of New York. 

History has been written before his 
eyes, and his calm approach and his al- 
ways judicious temperament have made 
an important contribution to the smooth 
operation of the Senate. I believe that 
every Senator considers Vernon L. Tal- 
bertt to be a personal friend, and we 
want him to know that we wish him a 
very happy anniversary, with many more 
to come. 

One of the fine things about service in 
this great deliberative body is the loyalty, 
the efficiency, the dedication of so many 
faithful employees. I doubt that there 
is any institution in this country that, 
over the years, has produced men and 
women who serve more faithfully, more 
competently, and more loyally than do 
the employees of the U.S. Senate; and 
Vernon Talbertt is one of the examples of 
those who possess those attributes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ho.L- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
well and true it was said long ago that 
they also serve who only stand and wait. 
In this connection I think of Vernon 
Talbertt, who for 50 years, with the ex- 
ception of a short period of military 
service, has served the Senate and the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Senate under 
both Republican and Democrat admin- 
istrations and has done it in such a 
gracious and efficient manner as to evoke 
the praise and the respect of all who 
came to know him. 

When he came into the service of the 
Secretary of the Senate as a messenger 
on May 12, 1910, the 61st Congress was 
in session, and to me it is always interest- 
ing to go back and pick up the historical 
stitches to get a better idea of what is 
implied by 50 years of continuous service. 

In the Senate of the United States 
when Vernon Talbertt first came to duty 
in the Secretary’s office, the Senate roll, 
among others, included such history- 
making names as Oscar Underwood, of 
Alabama, William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
Shelby Cullom, of Illinois, and Albert 
Beveridge, of Indiana. It included 
Charles Curtis, of Kansas, who later be- 
came Vice President. It included Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and the celebrated wit, 
Chauncey Depew, of New York. It in- 
cluded Elihu Root, who became Secre- 
tary of State. It included Boies Pen- 
rose, of Pennsylvania, Robert M. La- 
Follette, of Wisconsin, Nelson Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, whom we always remem- 
ber in connection with the tariff. It in- 
cluded Benjamin R. Tillman, who, I 
think, was known as “Pitchfork Ben.” It 
included Reed Smoot, of Utah. All these 
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men made history, and their names be- 
came familiar to several generations of 
Americans. They were here when Vernon 
Talbertt entered service in the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, in 
the 61st Congress, was Joseph Knowland, 
of California, the father of my distin- 
guished predecessor, the former minority 
leader, Senator Knowland. 

The House roll also included James 
Mann, of Illinois, regarded as probably 
one of the outstanding parliamentarians 
who ever came to Congress. It in- 
cluded also Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
who married the daughter of Mr. Pull- 
man, of Pullman car fame, and who 
later became Governor of Illinois. It in- 
cluded the very colorful Joseph G. Can- 
non, the Speaker, of Danville, Ill. It in- 
cluded William Fordney, of tariff fame, 
from Michigan, and Cordell Hull, of 
Tennessee, who later came to the Senate, 
and then became a distinguished Secre- 
tary of State. It included James Tawney, 
of Minnesota, who became the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, and 
whose son is a part of the staff of the 
minority leader. It included Andrew 
Volstead, whose name for generations 
was associated with all things dry and, 
shall I say, ultratemperate. It included 
George Norris, of Nebraska, who later 
came to the Senate, and also Nicholas 
Longworth, son-in-law of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was to become the 
Speaker of the House. It included Carter 
Glass, of Virginia, who told me once he 
never made a speech in the House in 13 
years, which indicates how guarded he 
was, and yet what distinguished service 
he rendered, not only in the House of 
Representatives, but in the Senate of the 
United States. It also included Frank 
Mondell, of Wyoming, who became the 
Republican leader in the House. 

They were all here in the House and in 
the Senate when Vernon Talbertt began 
his services with the Secretary of the 
Senate on May 12, 1910, as a messenger; 
and when Vernon Talbertt entered Sen- 
ate service, Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, and 
New Mexico were all territories; they 
were not States. So he has seen four 
stars added to the flag in the time of his 
service in the Senate. 

I think it makes a person conscious of 
the fact that the life of the Republic is 
just an endless stream and that this Re- 
public is still young, for it takes less than 
four periods of service such as that of 
Vernon Talbertt to span the whole life 
of this Republic. It is not time that 
marches on, but it is men who march 
through time, and as they do, they make 
history, in one way or another. 

So Vernon Talbertt, in his quiet and 
gentle and gracious way, has also made 
history by his outstanding service, and 
when I say outstanding service, I include 
humble service to others who have 
served here with him. 

So today, after 50 years of service, I 
salute a kindly man, one with a kindly 
face. I have frequently said to Mr. 
Johnston, Secretary of the Senate, that 
I have never encountered a man upon 
whose countenance there was chiseled 
the grace and the sweetness that must 
be a reflection of the inner life of the 
man. 
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Today we salute Vernon Talbertt. I 
am delighted to have an opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the leadership in their com- 
mendation of Vernon Talbertt, and their 
congratulations to him on the 50th an- 
niversary of the start of his service in 
the Senate of the United States. I agree 
with everything which has already been 
said by both the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSON], and the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Vernon Talbertt has served eight Sec- 
retaries of the Senate, both Republican 
and Democrat. Possibly the figure 
should be nine, because of the fact that 
Leslie Biffle served in that office on two 
occasions. 

Vernon’s service to the Senate outdates 
the service of any Member of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives. It 
has been a service of love on the part of 
Vernon Talbertt. It has been recognized 
with respect and affection by the mem- 
bership of this body. In his way he is 
truly a great man. He is kind. He is 
gentle. He is understanding. While the 
contributions he has made may not go 
down in the history books of our Nation, 
nevertheless they will be remembered 
with affection and respect by all of us 
who have had the honor to know him, to 
call him friend, and to see him as the 
occasion demanded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the leadership and my 
colleagues in the Senate in paying much 
deserved and I believe long overdue trib- 
ute to Vernon Talbertt, who is the in- 
valuable aid to the Senate Secretary, 
and who has been the chief messenger 
of the Senate Secretary’s office for these 
many years. 

Vernon is more than a Senate aid. 
He isa neighbor. Heisafriend. He is 
a@companion. I for one wish to thank 
him for the many kindnesses he has ex- 
tended to me personally. I thank him 
for the friendly and happy countenance 
which is always his, which gives Mem- 
bers of the Senate who, on occasion, be- 
come a little brittle, sometimes discour- 
aged and sometimes even distressed, a 
note of encouragement and a feeling of 
happiness and contentment. 

Vernon Talbertt has served the Senate 
of the United States for 50 years. The 
majority leader indicated to me a mo- 
ment ago that Vernon Talbertt was here 
when the majority leader was less than 
2 years old. Even with the great quali- 
ties our majority leader possesses he 
could hardly have been a Senate leader 
at that tender age, when Vernon Tal- 
bertt was helping U.S. Senators be bet- 
ter Senators and giving them comfort, 
— and helpfulness in those early 

ays. 

Vernon Talbertt was here when the 
senior Senator from Minnesota was yet 
unknown—unborn. He was here 1 year 
before my birth. It goes without saying 
that I should look to him for guidance, 
since he is my elder and has had so many 
more years of experience. 

What I like best about this man are 
his genuine qualities of integrity, faith- 
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fulness, fidelity, and loyalty not only to 
his work but also to those with whom 
he associates. 

I say, most respectfully, that certain 
officers of the Government could take 
from Vernon Talbertt a good lesson in 
what we call honorable public service. 
I suppose there is no man in the U.S. 
Government who has heard more of the 
intimacies and more of the problems of 
Government than has Vernon Talbertt. 
He listens to Senators talk among them- 
selves, aS we say, when they are “with 
their hair down,” talking frankly and 
candidly. Never a word of what he so 
hears is ever revealed; never a word is 
ever spoken. The State Department 
could well exemplify some of these 
qualities. When I think of the number 
of leaks from Federal agencies which 
seem to find their way into newspaper 
columns, I suggest that the good quali- 
ties of trustworthiness and faithfulness 
which are exemplified by Vernon Tal- 
bertt should be the standard for all good 
public servants to follow. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by saying to 
our good friend Vernon, he makes our 
experience in the Senate a little more 
enjoyable. He makes Senators who oc- 
casionally have a tendency to think they 
are public figures become human beings, 
simply men, simply people. He has a 
capacity for soothing the nerves and sort 
of cleansing the soul and enlightening 
the mind. 

To Vernon Talbertt I express my pro- 
found gratitude and appreciation for his 
personal friendship, for his kindnesses, 
and for his constant courtesy each and 
every day. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is 
a unique milestone in the life of a loyal 
and sweet-tempered American who now 
concludes a half century of service for 
the U.S. Senate. Vernon Talbertt 
began his labors in the year in 
which I was born, and in the swiftly 
passing intervening years he has seen 
history unfold in all her allure and her 
splendor as humankind has falteringly 
advanced, and, on too many occasions, 
has encountered her repeating tragedies. 

During all that period of time Vernon 
has had literally a front seat on the cen- 
ter aisle in this free parliamentary body 
to see the events of the period from 1910 
to now unfold. He has seen, on moving 
occasions, the Congress of our country 
declare war. He has seen, in equally 
thrilling moments, the Congress deter- 
mine to pass legislation in the interest 
of our people and, if I may say so, in the 
interest of all mankind. 

From time to time I have heard Vernon 
reminisce, as I have asked him to do so, 
and speak of some of our predecessors of 
whom so eloquently our minority leader 
spoke. I was interested in those who 
had the honor to represent my State 
in the days gone by. I have heard Ver- 
non describe some of the outstanding 
Members of the Senate from California 
in bygone times. They have been thrill- 
ing recollections for me to listen to. 

I join my friends on both sides of the 
aisle in wishing Vernon Talbertt god- 
speed for many years ahead, and many 
years of continuing happy service in the 
Senate, as one who each day has been of 
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invaluable assistance to some of us in 
easing our way along our pathway in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, it has not 
been my privilege to visit the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate in recent years 
as much as I would have liked, although 
in my first 2 years of service I did most 
enjoyably frequent that office. Why 
there has been this change in the last 6 
years I suppose is best known to the 
voters, who have returned a Democratic 
majority to the Senate of the United 
States. Nevertheless, I am occasionally 
the guest of my good friend, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and it is always a 
pleasure then to refresh my friendship 
with and my original impressions of 
Vernon Talbertt formed in 1953 and 
1954. 

I remember the impression this very 
kindly man made upon me. In this day, 
when people are rather careless about 
their manners and conduct, I have the 
impression that Vernon Talbertt’s con- 
duct presents what I would call the ulti- 
mate in courtesy. He is a kindly and a 
gentle man in his relationships with all 
of us, and I presume with everybody. 
We lay great stress in this body upon 
senatorial courtesy, which I believe is a 
very fortunate practice. It makes for 
restraint. It makes for good feeling 
when bad feeling might prevail. But in 
this able friend who has now served 50 
years in the Senate, we have one of the 
outstanding examples of senatorial 
courtesy, and it is most agreeable to 
have people work with us who have this 
concept of courtesy. By their example 
they inspire all of us perhaps to be more 
courteous in our relationships with 
others. So Iam very happy to join to- 
day in congratulating Vernon Talbertt 
upon the splendid accomplishment of 
50 years of service to the Senate. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the tributes which have been paid 
to 50 years of courteous, patient and 
wonderful service in the Senate by Ver- 
non Talbertt. In a unique way he has 
reflected the dignity, the tradition and 
the history of the Senate. We compli- 
ment him upon a half century of faith- 
ful and wonderful service to the greatest 
legislative body in the world. 

The Senate, perhaps foremost among 
governmental institutions, honors sta- 
bility, continuity and tradition. It is 
especially fitting, therefore, that this 
tribute should be paid to Vernon Tal- 
bertt on the completion of a half cen- 
tury with the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate. I have had the personal 
opportunity since I came to the Senate 
to learn of Vernon Talbertt’s efficiency, 
his constant good humor, and his devo- 
tion to duty; and it is an especially 
happy occasion for me to join in the con- 
gratulations on this golden anniversary 
and to wish Vernon many more years 
of happiness, good health and service to 
the Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
desire to join the distinguished majority 
leader, the minority leader, and other 
Senators in paying justly deserved trib- 
ute to the long and faithful service of 
Vernon Talbertt as assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. Service in the 
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Senate for a period of 50 years is truly 
of historical significance. Vernon has 
seen through the eyes of the Senate, 
World War I, World War II, the Korean 
war, and now the extreme difficulties in 
which we are engaged in the cold war 
with the Communist world. I have 
found Vernon to be efficient, able, dedi- 
cated, courteous, polite, ever cooperative, 
faithful in all of his endeavors. I con- 
gratulate him on his long, honorable, 
and efficient service. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my many colleagues in the 
Senate in honoring Vernon Talbertt on 
his 50th anniversary as a Senate em- 
ployee. His long record of loyal service 
should be a source of great pride to him, 
as I am sure it is an inspiration to all of 
us who are dedicated to the Senate as 
an institution. I can well imagine what 
a deep sense of satisfaction it must be 
for him to reflect on the many historic 
moments he has witnessed during his 
half century of service. 

To him go my heartiest congratula- 
tions for a job well done and many good 
wishes for the years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp a 
statement by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 

Today marks the 50th anniversary of serv- 
ice performed by Vernon Talbertt. Vernon, 
as he is affectionately known to us in the 
Senate, has served with dignity and distinc- 
tion. He has been especially helpful to new 
Members and their staffs as they assume 
their duties in the Senate; and I am pleased 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute to this 
outstanding employee. I wish him well, and 
trust he will be able to serve the Senate for 
another 50 years. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is hard 
for those of us who have recently come 
to the Senate to contemplate the full 
import of 50 years of service to this body. 
Vernon L. Talbertt, the Chief Messenger 
in the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, who today celebrates his golden 
anniversary as a Senate employee, was 
going about his tasks before many of us 
were born. 

There is little one can say that com- 
pensates for so many years of steady and 
devoted service. If his satisfaction in a 
job well done is half as great as that of 
the Senate, this should indeed be a grati- 
fying day for him. 

From the first time I met Vernon, and 
on every subsequent occasion, he has 
been pleasant, courteous, devoted, and 
efficient. I am sure the many men in 
public life whom he has served could say 
the same. We all wish him well. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I feel 
genuinely privileged to have the oppor- 
tunity of joining with my colleagues to- 
day in honoring a man who has given 
unselfishly of his confidence, service, and 
ability to the Senate of the United States 
for half a century. 

To me, Vernon Talbertt, the Chief 
Messenger of the office of the Secre- 
tary, a man who has served eight Secre- 
taries of the Senate, typifies the high 
purpose and genuine loyalty that per- 
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vades this great institution and which 
motivates all of the employees and staff 
that serve in making our Government 
work. 

His devotion to duty and quiet effi- 
ciency attracted my attention when I 
first came to the Senate, and the high 
opinion of this man that I formed then 
remains to this day. 

I look forward to his continued employ- 
ment in the Senate and hope he will be 
with us for many more years. 





RETIREMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH 
C. O’MAHONEY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I was 
saddened to learn that my good friend, 
the senior Senator from Wyoming, has 
decided to retire. Having made a similar 
decision last month, I realize how difficult 
it is to weigh conflicting personal, family, 
and political desires. Joz O’MAHONEY 
has richly earned the right to lay aside 
the duties and demands of office, but the 
Senate will suffer a great loss from his 
absence. 

JOE O’MAHONEY was one of four Mem- 
bers now in the Senate serving when I 
came here 26 years ago. Then already 
with years of prior experience on Capitol 
Hill as secretary to the late Senator 
Kendrick, JozE O’MaHonEey was highly 
trained in the technicalities of govern- 
ment; and his counsel to me and other 
incoming Senators was invaluable, as it 
has been through the years. 

I recall with pleasure and was proud 
of my years of service with him when he 
was chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which ac- 
complished so much for our country. 
Subsequently, I became chairman, and 
when JoE O’Manoney returned to the 
Senate I was pleased that he also re- 
turned to the Interior Committee, to 
which he contributed so much in wise 
counsel and sound judgment. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention two 
great endeavors of Senator O’MAHONEY 
which illustrate the foresight that has 
characterized his legislative endeavors. 
He was coauthor of the O’Mahoney- 
Milliken amendment, which reserves to 
upper basin States the use of waters 
arising in those States prior to use for 
navigation. Rural electric cooperative 
leaders in the upper Missouri basin have 
an ever-deepening appreciation of this 
provision of law, enacted 16 years ago, 
and now being cited in protection of our 
rights. 

Perhaps Jor O’MAHONEY’s greatest 
contribution to this Nation was his bril- 
liant leadership as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. I think it is fair to state that the 
TNEC study, conducted by Jor 
O’MaHoneEy, was the first exhaustive, 
thorough and workmanlike evaluation of 
this Nation’s economy. The TNEC study 
laid some of the groundwork for the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, and Jor 
O’MAHONEY properly served, with dis- 
tinction, as first chairman of the Joint 
Committee established by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

I wish you good health, Jor, and many 
pleasant years of retirement for you and 
Mrs. O’Mahoney. 
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PROSPECTIVE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when I 
heard that my dear friend, Senator 
O’Manoney, had made up his mind not 
to be a candidate for reelection, that an- 
nouncement brought back memories of 
my association with him, through the 
years, on subcommittees of the Judiciary 
Committee. At this same time, I should 
like to pay a brief tribute to this dis- 
tinguished and outstanding Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the last 2 days 
several Members of this body have ex- 
pressed their regrets because of the an- 
nouncement of the very able senior 
Senator from Wyoming that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection. My good 
colleague from Texas, the majority 
leader, appropriately commented that 
few men who have served in this body 
have rendered more dedicated or more 
patriotic service than has the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, Senator Josreru 
O’MAHONEY. 

The senior Senator from New York, 
who was acting minority leader during 
the Tuesday session, paid his tribute as 
a Republican to Senator O’MAHONEY and 
to his unusual abilities as a lawyer. 

I should like to add a few comments 
relating to the dedicated work and ac- 
complishments of Senator O’MAHONEY, 
with whom I have had the pleasure of 
serving in the U.S. Senate and on its 
committees for more than 20 years. 

Senator O’MaHONEY has always been 
a fighter. He has fought for economic 
freedom, for the little man, and for 
American economic and political success. 
One of his basic beliefs is that “political 
liberty cannot exist without economic 
freedom.” 

In fact, from early childhood, Senator 
O’MAHONEY learned to be a fighter. 
After his father died, he studied at night, 
while he worked in the daytime for a 
publishing house. He held many odd 
jobs, and wrote many freelance articles. 
One of them was entitled “A Hundred 
Years Hence,” and predicted television, 
nuclear science, and other modern-day 
marvels. 

In 1916, Senator O’MAHONEY went to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to make his permanent 
home there. Ever since, he has stood 
out as a vocal proponent of the Ameri- 
can West. He first came to Washington 
as secretary to Senator John B. Ken- 
drick, of Wyoming. Later, he served as 
First Assistant Postmaster General; and 
in 1934 he was appointed to fill the seat 
of Senator Kendrick, who died in office. 
Senator O’MAHONEY has held this seat 
ever since, with the exception of the 
years 1952-54. 

Senator O’Manoney first served on 
the Judiciary Committee in 1936. When 
he was reelected to the Senate in 1954, 
he was again named to the Judiciary 
Committee; and since then he has played 
a very vigorous role on that committee 
and on its Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee—on both of which I have had 
the privilege of serving with him. 

Senator O’MaAHONEY has been known 
for his independence of thought. Al- 
though I have not always agreed with his 
political or his economic thinking, I have 
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always appreciated his candor, his forth- 
rightness, and his courage. 

In the retirement of Senator 
O’MaHoneEy, the U.S. Senate and the 
American people will lose a devoted serv- 
ant, a fighting representative, and a con- 
stitutional scholar. As a Republican, I 
naturally must hope that the one who 
will replace him will be a member of my 
own party. Yet, as an American, I cer- 
tainly pray that the stature of the man 
who will replace him in this body will be 
equal to that of my dear friend, Senator 
JosEePH O’MAHONEY. 





THE SPY BUSINESS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
the article in the Washington Post this 
morning by Mr. Walter Lippmann in 
which he discusses the present situation 
resulting from the flight of the U.S. U-2 
airplane over the territory of Soviet Rus- 
sia. As so often is the case, Mr. Lipp- 
mann hits the nail squarely on the head. 
He said: 

Our position now seems to be that because 
it is so difficult to collect information inside 
the Soviet Union, it will henceforth be our 
avowed policy to fly over Soviet territory, 
using the territory of our allies as bases. 


He goes on: 

To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to play down this particular inci- 
dent, because now it is challenged openly in 
the face of the whole world. It is compelled 
to react because no nation can remain pas- 
sive when it is the avowed policy of another 
nation to intrude upon its territory. The 
avowal of such a policy is an open invitation 
to the Soviet Government to take the case to 
the United Nations, where our best friends 
will be grievously embarrassed. 


Mr. President, I was very unhappy and 
dubious about the announcement of this 
policy which seems to me to be insup- 
portable throughout the world. 

Mr. Lippmann goes on to say in ana- 
lyzing the situation as to what should or 
should not have been done: 

The administration should have said that 
it was investigating the charge and would 
then take suitable action. We should then 
have maintained a cool silence. 


I have heard it suggested that certain 
of the committees—the Armed Services 
Committees—investigate this untimely 
effort just before the summit conference 
to secure some information about the 
Soviet Union. I think it would be just 
as well to let that effort wait until it can 
be pursued without further embarrass- 
ment to our country and to our present 
position overseas. However, I suggest 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
should, as quietly and as discreetly as 
possible, talk with our Secretary of State 
and see what can be done to get us out 
of the fix we are in. I am convinced Mr. 
Lippmann is right. We cannot stand 
on an avowed policy of violating Soviet 
airspace and sovereignty. World opin- 
ion, our allies, and the United Nations 
will repudiate that policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article by Mr. Lipp- 
mann be made a part of the Recorp at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe Spy BusINEss 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In the whirl of incidents following the 
capture of the spy plane the administration 
has ventured, perhaps the right word for it 
would be stumbled, into an untenable policy 
which is entirely unprecedented in inter- 
national affairs. Our position now seems to 
be that because it is so difficult to collect in- 
formation inside the Soviet Union, it will 
henceforth be our avowed policy to fly over 
Soviet territory, using the territory of our 
allies as bases. 

Although the intention here is to be can- 
did and honest and also to make the best 
of a piece of very bad luck, the new policy— 
which seems to have been improvised be- 
tween Saturday and Monday—is quite un- 
workable. 

To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to play down this particular inci- 
dent because now it is challenged openly in 
the face of the whole world. It is compelled 
to react because no nation can remain passive 
when it is the avowed policy of another na- 
tion to intrude upon its territory. The 
avowal of such a policy is an open invitation 
to the Soviet Government to take the case to 
the United Nations, where our best friends 
will be grievously embarrassed. The avowal 
is also a challenge to the Soviet Union to put 
pressure on Pakistan, Turkey, Norway, Japan, 
and any other country which has usable 
bases. Our allies are put on the spot be- 
cause they must either violate international 
law or disavow the United States. 

Because the challenge has been made open- 
ly, it is almost impossible to deal with this 
particular incident by quiet diplomacy. 

The reader will, I hope, have noticed that 
my criticism is that we have made these 
overflights an avowed policy. What is un- 
precedented about the avowal is not the 
spying as such but the claim that spying, 
when we do it, should be accepted by the 
world as righteous. This is an amateurish 
and naive view of the nature of spying. 

Spying between nations is, of course, the 
universal practice. Everybody does it as 
best he can. But it is illegal in all coun- 
tries, and the spy if caught is subject to 
the severest punishment. When the spying 
involves intrusion across frontiers by mili- 
tary aircraft, it is also against international 
law. Because spying is illegal, its methods 
are often immoral and criminal. Its meth- 
ods include bribery, blackmail, perjury, 
forgery, murder, and suicide. 

The spy business cannot be conducted 
without illegal, immoral, and criminal ac- 
tivities. But all great powers are engaged 
in the spy business, and as long as the 
world is as warlike as it has been in all 
recorded history there is no way of doing 
without spying. 

All the powers know this and all have ac- 
cepted the situation as one of the hard facts 
of life. Around this situation there has 
developed over many generations a code of 
behavior. The spying is never avowed and 
therefore the Government never acknowl- 
edges responsibility for its own clandestine 
activities. If its agent is caught, the agent 
is expected to kill himself. In any event, 
he is abandoned to the mercies of the gov- 
ernment that he has spied upon. 

The spying is never admitted. If it can 
be covered successfully by a lie, the lie is 
told. 

All this is not a pretty business, and there 
is no way of prettifying it or transforming 
it into something highly moral and wonder- 
ful. The cardinal rule, which makes spy- 
ing tolerable in international relations, is 
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that it is never avowed. For that reason it 
is never defended, and therefore the ag- 
grieved country makes only as much of a 
fuss about a particular incident as it can 
make or as it chooses to make. 

We should have abided by that rule. 
When Mr. K. made his first announcement 
about the plane, no lies should have been 
told. The administration should have said 
that it was investigating the charge and 
would then take suitable action. We should 
then have maintained a cool silence. 

This would have left us, of course, with 
the unpleasant fact that our spy plane had 
been caught. What really compounded our 
trouble, and was such a humiliation to us, 
is that before we knew how much Mr. K. 
knew we published the official lie about its 
being a weather plane. Then, finding our- 
selves trapped in this blatant and gratuitous 
lie, we have tried to extricate ourselves by 
rushing into the declaration of a new and 
unprecedented policy. 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the morn- 
ing newspapers contain news of the 
death of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. I 
had the very great privilege of his friend- 
ship since 1942, and I regard him as one 
of the greatest philanthropists and one 
of the most charitable and Christian gen- 
tlemen whom I have ever known. His 
record of philanthropic and charitable 
activities speaks for itself to a large ex- 
tent. 

In addition to the great contributions 
which he made to the church and to the 
Nation—such as the restoration at Wil- 
liamsburg—he has done a great deal in 
private philanthropy and charitable giv- 
ing which has been not only useful, but 
inspirational. 

I have particularly in mind the occa- 
sion in 1942 when I became chairman 
of the national campaign organization 
to raise funds for the USO, which was 
then in its second year. We were given 
a goal of $32 million to raise for the 
USO for service to the Armed Forces at 
that time, shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
This seemed like a staggering sum to me, 
but Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., felt that 
the task was not insurmountable, and 
that, on the contrary, the amount was 
probably not nearly so much as we ought 
to be trying to raise. 

I recall that in those days and all 
through the war he was the principal 
inspiration to the efforts of that great 
organization, the United Service Organ- 
ization, in which the three faiths com- 
bined, through their six service organi- 
zations, to render assistance and to pro- 
vide a home away from home to all the 
men in the Armed Forces. 

I recall that as we were about to start 
our big drive, in the spring of 1942, go- 
ing to the office of our organization one 
morning and finding a letter addressed 
to me from Mr. Rockefeller. I opened 
it, and out of it fell a check for $1 mil- 
lion. I had never seen anything like it 
before. I wanted to be sure that what 
I was seeing was actually so. Therefore 
I took the letter to my assistant in the 
next room and asked him if that is what 
he read too. He said, yes, Mr. Rocke- 
feller had talked to him about it and had 
decided recently that that was the least 
he could do. 

That is the kind of thing one actually 
never forgets. However, that was just 
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the first million dollars he gave to help 
servicemen during the days of World 
War II. 

I remember calling on him, 2 or 3 
years later, at his office, possibly in the 
late 1940’s. I went up on the elevator 
in Rockefeller Center to the floor on 
which his offices were located. I said 
to the attendant who met me as I got 
off the elevator, “I would like to see Mr. 
Rockefeller.” 

He said, “You mean Mr. Junior?” 

I said, “I presume so. I should like to 
see Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.” 

He said, “Yes; we call him 
Junior.’ ” 

Apparently this was a man, like our 
Vernon Talbertt here in the Senate, who 
had been in the service of the Rocke- 
feller family for many years. Although 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr., was then 
in his seventies, because of the earlier as- 
sociations these associates of his referred 
to him as “Mr. Junior.” 

They always had a very warm affec- 
tion and respect for him. That is what 
he inspired in other people. 

So I am glad to pay tribute to this 
great American. Men like him do not 
come along very often, and when they go, 
unfortunately, there are no others who 
take their places. 


‘Mr. 





THE ISSUE IS THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
is now waiting to see just how far Mr. 
Khrushchev will go in his political 
“propaganda tantrum” over the flight of 
the U-2 plane over Soviet territory. 

Frankly, I believe Mr. Khrushchev’s 
blasts are primarily for home consump- 
tion. His country’s “economic pains” 
and the growing awareness of the in- 
tellectuals of his denial of their political 
freedom have required this diversionary 
tactic. The downing of the plane pro- 
vided a launching pad for a blastoff into 
orbit, propagandawise. The world can 
only guess how far he will go. 

The wild foray of Khrushchev’s blasts 
and accusations—many of which, if 
carefully analyzed, are found to be reit- 
erations of old themes—raise this ques- 
tion: Will he jeopardize the summit con- 
ference? Will he carry through his 
suggestion of calling off the President’s 
visit to the Soviet Union? Will he create 
greater world tensions and furor? 

These questions are unanswered in the 
world’s mind. 

In addition to a condition of “less than 
harmony” at home, I believe that Khru- 
shchev’s suggested efforts to withdraw 
the invitation to President Eisenhower 
to visit the Soviet Union may well be 
because of his fear of the impact such a 
visit might have upon the people of 
Russia. 

At a summit conference—if held—we 
must recognize also that the goals of the 
East and the West may be at cross pur- 
poses. The West is striving to establish 
a firm foundation upon which to build 
a lasting peace. 

As yet, it has not been possible to con- 
clude that the Soviets want anything 
else except to finds way and means to 
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further their still avowed goal of world 
domination. In effect, Khrushchev does 
not want peace. Rather, he wants to 
take the world, “piece by piece.” His 
furor demonstrates that the issue of 
the Iron Curtain is one of the major 
causes of tension. Khrushchev will be 
lucky indeed if the furor he is creating 
does not backlash, by disclosure of the 
chain of spying, espionage, and subver- 
sion which the Communists are carrying 
out in countries all around the globe. 

Wisely, President Eisenhower and Sec- 
cretary of State Herter, are keeping their 
eyes on the fundamental goals. 

The New York Times today published 
a constructive editorial entitled “The 
Issue Is the Iron Curtain.” The editorial 
sheds new light upon this situation, now 
clouded by Soviet propaganda. There- 
fore, I request unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE IssuE IS THE IRON CURTAIN 


In the face of Premier Khrushchev’s cam- 
paign to heat up the cold war atmosphere 
over an incident in rival espionage, President 
Eisenhower is making a valiant effort to keep 
world attention focused on the real issues 
of the day so that the work of safeguarding 
peace may proceed. These issues, as he again 
outlined them in his press conference yes- 
terday, are controlled disarmament, Ger- 
many and Berlin, and, as a problem suddenly 
most pressing, East-West relations, in which 
the Iron Curtain plays a decisive role. 

To cope with these issues the President 
announced that he is going to the East-West 
summit meeting, beginning in Paris next 
Monday, and that he still plans to visit Soviet 
Russia, Japan and Korea. This dispels any 
doubts about his attendance at the summit. 
Moreover, far from shirking the issue of the 
downed American reconnaissance plane, the 
President proposes to use this very incident 
to challenge the Soviets to abolish the Iron 
Curtain as a major cause of suspicion and 
world tension. 

To this end he will again propose his 
“open skies” plan, which would open up 
Soviet Russia to the same kind of aerial in- 
spection which the West itself is willing to 
accept and thereby eliminate fear of a sur- 
prise attack. Until this is done, he warned, 
the United States will continue its intelli- 
gence work as a distasteful but essential 
work, both to safeguard this Nation against 
an atomic Pearl Harbor and to deter any 
Soviet attack on the free world. 

Somewhat along the same line the Presi- 
dent also announced that Soviet observers 
will be invited to attend the new under- 
ground explosions planned by the United 
States. These explosions are to be part of 
the joint research program to which the 
Soviets have agreed, in order to find adequate 
means of detecting underground tests. 

Unfortunately, even as the President spoke, 
Foreign Minister Gromyko announced in 
Moscow that the Soviets will again reject the 
“open skies” plan, as they did in 1955, and 
that Soviet skies “will remain closed.” Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s latest contribution was 
to cast such doubt on the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's visit to Moscow as in effect 
to qualify the invitation. As for the feigned 
Soviet indignation over the American plane, 
its real character is exposed by the American 
photographs of Soviet planes reconnoitering 
over Western bases and by the arrest as spies 
of two Soviet Embassy members in Switzer- 
land. 
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COMMEMORATIVE STAMP IN REC- 
OGNITION OF 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 
21, the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce will hold its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo. That event will 
mark the 40th anniversary of the 
Jaycees. 

Since its inception, the movement has 
grown to include 200,000 young men in 
3,700 communities in the United States. 
Internationally, it is estimated that 
there are now 350,000 in 92 countries and 
territories. 

As we know, the primary purpose of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is to develop leadership and ability of its 
individual members. Under the slogan 
“Leadership Training Through Service 
to our Communities,” the Jaycees have 
made a tremendous contribution to 
creating the high-quality leadership 
that is needed in these challenging times. 

Dedicated to preservation of our free 
enterprise system and the American 
way of life, the Jaycees also have spear- 
headed efforts to further strengthen our 
system at local, State, and National 
levels. 

In recognition of its 40th anni- 
versary, a proposal for a special postage 
stamp has been submitted to the Post- 
master General. As we know, special 
stamps are issued to depict our coun- 
try’s famous men and women, great 
events, outstanding organizations, in- 
dustries, and natural wonders. 

During its brief 40-year lifetime, the 
Jaycees have indeed become a significant 
organization in our civic, cultural, edu- 
cational, and economic life. 

I am aware, of course, that the de- 
cision on the issuance of such stamps is 
the responsibility of the Citizens Stamp 
Advisory Committee, which selects the 
subjects and advises the Post Office De- 
partment on their issuance. 

Because of the significant role which 
the Jaycees are playing in the com- 
munity life in all our States, I join the 
people of America in congratulating the 
organization upon its 40th anniversary. 

In addition, I shall be happy to add 
my voice in support of the recommenda- 
tions which the Post Office Department 
has already received for the issuance of 
a special stamp in recognition of the 
fine role which this organization is 
playing in American life. 





MRS. MAY CRAIG 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I desire 
to pay special tribute to one of the great 
ladies of our time and a distinguished 
member of the Washington press corps, 
Mrs. May Craig. 

After 35 years of covering the Wash- 
ington scene, May Craig is a national 
figure. Her daily column, entitled “In- 
side in Washington,” is eagerly read and 
discussed in thousands of Maine homes. 
Her warm human interest in people and 
her persistent drive to get to the heart 
of every important event are well-known 
and deeply appreciated by those who 
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read the Maine newspapers published by 
the Guy Gannett Publishing Co. 

Interestingly enough, although Mrs. 
Craig is a Maine and, indeed, a New 
England institution, she was born in 
Coosaw, S.C., and has lived most of her 
life in the Nation’s Capital. In addition 
to a brilliant career in the field of jour- 
nalism, Mrs. Craig has two children. 
They both now have children of their 
own. Her friends all know of her justi- 
fiable pride in this fine family. 

Iam sure that I speak for all who have 
served in Congress from the State of 
Maine, during Mrs. Craig’s long career in 
Washington, in saying that she is at once 
fair, straightforward, extremely con- 
scientious, and an infallible judge of that 
which is most important in the news. 

May Craig has performed an invalu- 
able service over the years, in keeping 
the people of Maine informed on great 
national issues, and she is also, by her 
periodic travels on foreign continents, 
giving us a broader perspective of the 
vast problems now being faced by the 
peoples in other lands who are emerging 
from colonial rule, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a tribute to Mrs. 
Craig which was published in Good 
Housekeeping magazine for February 
1958, and an article entitled ‘“Meet May 
Craig,” written by Patricia Schroth, for 
the August 1959 issue of Downeast mag- 
azine, which is published in Camden, 
Maine. 

At a subsequent date, I shall ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a series of articles which Mrs. 
Craig wrote for her Maine newspapers in 
February, March, and April of this year, 
when she was visiting the African Conti- 
nent and talked with the leaders and 
people in all walks of life, from Ethiopia 
to South Africa. This series constitutes 
responsible and accurate reporting at its 
best and should be of interest to many 
thoughtful Americans who may not ordi- 
narily have access to Mrs. Craig’s daily 
columns. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From Good Housekeeping magazine, Feb- 
ruary 1958] 
As May Gors 

“As May goes, so goes Maine” might not 
be an improbable paraphrase of an old say- 
ing, for May Craig’s incisive “Inside Wash- 
ington” column in a chain of Maine news- 
papers has been a must on the breakfast 
menu of myriad down-Easters for almost 30 
years. And she is known to the Nation as an 
incandescent panelist on the television pro- 
gram “Meet the Press,” where her charming 
smile usually precedes an acute verbal 
thrust. Southern-born, with bright, bi- 
tuminous blue eyes, “Miss May” was an 
accredited war correspondent, and covered 
bombings in London, the Normandy invasion, 
the liberation of Paris, the German campaign 
and occupation, and the Korean war. She 
has been a Washington radio commentator, 
is a veteran of Presidential press conferences 
and campaigns. Famous among women for 
her 40 almost identical hats, she’s also re- 
nowned among her male colleagues—for her 
journalistic prowess and for her suffragist 
Success in such matters as a Senate appro- 
Priation for a ladies’ restroom in the Press 
Gallery. Not impertinent, it seems, is a 
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Senate page boy’s recent remark to a fellow 
autograph hound: “I’ll give you two Senators 
for one May Craig.” 


[From Downeast magazine, August 1959] 
MEET May Craic: NEws HEN EXTRAORDINARY 
(By Patricia Schroth) 


“Where * * * do you get the right to 
thwart the will of Congress?” 

The scene was a crowded White House 
press conference. Congressional complaints 
about defense budget cuts were hot and 
heavy, and President Eisenhower's reaction 
to them was just about as steaming. 

The unflinching questioner was May Craig, 
columnist for the Guy Gannett newspapers 
of Maine, and former president of the 
Women’s National Press Club. 

Called everything from “dynamite in a 
blue dress” to a “feminine Simon Legree,” 
and, by Pranklin D. Roosevelt, a “cheerful 
little Pollyanna,” Mrs. Craig doesn’t change 
her rules for mere Presidents or mere tele- 
vision shows. For one and all she devises 
questions she thinks are “escapeproof.” 

Many react to them as Adlai E. Stevenson 
once did before one “Meet the Press” televi- 
sion show, where she has been a panelist for 
12 years. Stevenson wrote: 

“Dear May: I shudder at the prospect of 
facing you again. Please be merciful.” 

After 25 years of covering the Washing- 
ton scene, her reputation is formidable for 
her blunt questions and competent report- 
ing. She does her homework. She also has 
chalked up a tradition-shattering record on 
a corollary front: winning for women re- 
porters the same rights as those enjoyed by 
men in the trade. 

A suffragette marcher during Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration, she states the case 
succinctly: “I believe women are people and, 
for God’s sake, why not.” 

In one of her first assaults on the once 
all-male journalism wall, she demanded and 
got a hearing by the Senate Rules Committee 
on a petition for a ladies’ room in the Senate 
Press Gallery. The hearing was jammed. 
Mrs. Craig and three colleagues who made up 
her “ladies comfort committee,” testified. 
So did a string of opposing male reporters. 
The ladies won, and one of the mementos 
in her mountain of scrapbooks is an archi- 
tect’s blueprint of the ladies’ room, signed 
by all members of the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Craig followed that victory with a 
similar one after a fight before the House 
Appropriations Committee for a ladies’ room 
in the Press Gallery on that side of the 
Capitol. As final proof that women were in 
the Capitol to stay, Mrs. Craig later was 
elected the first woman member of the 
standing committee of correspondents that 
governs the Press Gallery. 

One battle which ended in temporary de- 
feat came when she was the lone woman 
reporter accompanying President Harry S. 
Truman to a 1947 conference in Brazil. 
After flying down to Rio, the President and 
the White House press entourage that fol- 
lowed him were scheduled to return on the 
battleship Missouri—all of them, that is, but 
May. She was told there were no facilities 
for ladies on board, a claim that was espe- 
cially irksome since Mrs. Truman and daugh- 
ter Margaret were to be on board. Mrs. 
Craig was flown home instead, at White 
House expense. 

But 2 years later she overcame Navy tra- 
dition when assigned as the first woman 
newspaper correspondent to live aboard a 
combat ship at sea to cover air-sea maneu- 
vers on the aircraft carrier Midway. 

Decorated by the War Department for her 
World War II correspondent stint, Mrs. 
Craig also covered such things as the V- 
bomb raids in London (“I was scared stiff’’) ; 
the Normandy campaign; the liberation of 
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Paris; the German campaign. Later she coy- 
ered the Korean war by helicopter, jet 
plane, and jeep; the troubled Middle East 
and almost any other place in the world 
where news was happening, be it Venezuela 
just before Jiminez was ousted or Cuba just 
after Castro took over. She also was the 
only woman along on the first flight by re- 
porters over the North Pole. 

Hot “scoops” are not her forte, but that 
doesn’t keep spice out of Mrs. Craig’s col- 
umn. Here’s how one column began after 
she interviewed Cuban Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro: “Pistol-packin’ Fidel Castro will have 
to lay that pistol down if he is going to do 
the administrative job that lies before him. 
He is apt to find being a statesman is more 
difficult than fighting * * *” 

As White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty sees it, “She’s a feminist, God 
knows. But I would rank her equal to any 
reporter there is, man or woman.” Hagerty 
frankly says some of her questions “may 
have needles.” But, he says, “They’re news 
questions and invariably elicit something 
that makes news.” He said he has “great 
respect” for her and added that it was “pretty 
obvious” that his boss shared his opinion. 

The bulk of Washington’s news corps and 
Officialdom also share the opinion. U.N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge recently 
broke ranks at a formal White House social 
function to rush over, hand outstretched, to 
say hello to “Miss May.” 

Mrs. Craig, though she sounds like New 
England personified, was born in Coosaw, 
S.C., one of nine children of Alexander and 
Elisabeth Adams. When she was 12 years 
old, she came to Washington to live with 
an aunt, and, between travels, she’s called 
the Capital home ever since. Mrs. Craig, 
who tries to keep her private life private, 
gives only minimum details about her life 
outside of the newspaper world—no birth 
date, or marriage date, for example, She 
does say she will be “50 until I die.” 

She became excited about writing in high 
school, where a piece for the school paper 
once caused her suspension for 3 days be- 
cause it was termed disrespectful to the 
faculty. She did a variety of odd writing 
jobs after graduation before marrying Don- 
ald Alexander Craig, one-time crack Wash- 
ington bureau chief for the New York Herald. 
As a young married woman she continued 
to find “quite a lucrative business floating 
around town” in writing feature stories for 
various papers. Her first paycheck, she re- 
calls, came from a feature she wrote for the 
old New York World. She received $2.85 for 
a story no one else could get: how silent 
Cal Coolidge dictated to his secretary. (‘He 
was awful—demanding and impatient.”) 

A member of the World’s Washington Bu- 
reau, Buck Bryant, told her then: “You've 
got your foot in the door’’; and she followed 
his advice to keep it in. She gratefully re- 
calls that Bryant “really learned me.” When 
the World folded, she and Bryant formed 
their own bureau, serving a group of small 
papers from Maine to Montana and from New 
York to North Carolina. “I covered the Capi- 
tol and he covered downtown.” 

Mrs. Craig had two children during those 
early writing days, Donald Alexander and 
Betty (Mrs. Albert A. Clagett). They both 
now have children of their own to make her 
a grandmother in fact as well as appearance. 
Her busband died in the 1930’s. 

After Bryant left newspapering, she de- 
cided that to cover Washington for all the 
bureau papers would be too much of a job 
to handle alone. She chose to stick with the 
Gannett chain for whose Portland papers 
she and her husband had written from time 
to time. By now its roster had grown to 
include the Portland Press Heraid, the Eve- 
ning Express, the Waterville Sentinel, the 
Kennebec Journal, as well as the radio sta- 
tion WGAN and WGAN-TV in Portland. 
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That svelte magazine, Vogue, once de- 
scribed Mrs. Craig, 5 feet 2 and compactly 
built, as quail-shaped. The description 
amuses her: “You know it’s perfectly true.” 

Her day begins at 6:30 when she uncorks a 
thermos of coffee next to her bed, turns on a 
news broadcast and scans the daily papers. 
She shortly adjourns to the bookshelf-lined 
office near her bedroom and pounds out her 
1,000-word, 7-day-a-week column, “Inside in 
Washington.” 

Inside in May Craig’s house, a two-story 
red brick just seven blocks from the Capitol, 
everything is as pink and blue as are most of 
her 40 or more hats. She concedes that her 
hats have become almost a trademark, com- 
ments on them adding up to bundles of mail 
for the National Broadcasting Co. and “Meet 
the Press.” But she “never meant to make 
a thing of wearing them.” When Washing- 
ton was just a village, she explains, “you 
never went anywhere without a hat.” Most 
of hers are similar in size and shape—small- 
brimmed and close fitting. 

By about 8:30, her column finished, Mrs. 
Craig is off for the day, either on foot to the 
Capitol or by cab to the White House or else- 
where downtown. 

One friend maintains that she is a “Taft 
Republican and doesn’t know it.” But Mrs. 
Craig has never belonged to any political 
party and has never voted. She believes in 
the “Fourth Estate being the Fourth Estate.” 
She admits she once said she was “75 percent 
New Deal” and also admits it comes back to 
haunt her from time to time misquoted as 
“75 percent Democratic.” She insists the 
New Deal was a “long overdue” social move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Craig hates to be thought of as a 
wisecracker. She says that she never asks 
a question for any purpose other than to 
bring out something important, and she 
maintains that a really shrewd person wants 
to get a tough question so that he can an- 
swer it. 

As for the way her questions sound, Mrs. 
Craig says she doesn’t like her voice over 
the air; but she had to learn to speak in 
a clipped way in order to be understood 
even if it sounds a bit harsh. 

On Meet the Press she once asked her 
good friend in private life, James B. Carey, 
president of the Electrical Workers Union, 
“Don’t you think it’s un-American for a man 
to have to belong to a union to earn a 
living?” Carey afterwards sadly said he never 
thought she would ask him such a question. 
“Jim,” she replied, “that’s a question that 
needed asking.” 

After a certain touchy question once put 
to him, FDR asked her if she had stayed up 
all night thinking it up. Her answer, “I 
did.” At another news conference when 
Roosevelt called columnists “an unneces- 
Sary excrescence on our civilization,” Mrs. 
Craig spoke up to the delight of her writing 
colleagues and reminded him that he had 
one in his own family—his wife. 

“I didn’t mind being called an excrescence. 
After all, that’s only a wart,” she confided 
later. “But I did resent being called unnec- 
essary. My goodness, what if my editor 
should get that idea too.” 

There apparently is no danger of that. A 
few years ago she asked her editor, the late 
Guy P. Gannett, to let her trim her output 
to less than a 7-day-a-week performance. 
His reply was that Maine readers had been 
having May Craig with their breakfast for 
30 years and he wasn’t about to stop the 
habit. 

The debt Maine readers owe to her in- 
formed and dispassionate reporting is equal 
to the pride they take in her well-deserved 
reputation in Washington circles. In con- 
ferring a doctor of humane letters on May 
Craig in 1946 the University of Maine said 
in part in its citation: “Able journalist who 
has combined a successful career as a 
newspaperwoman with homemaking * * * 
known and admired by thousands of people 
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in this State through her daily column 
* * * Inside in Washington; friend and 
trusted confidante of statesmen and military 
leaders; ardent defender of freedom of the 
press; accurate recorder of life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and in the crossroads of the 
world.” 

There are few who will disagree with this 
accolade—in Maine or anywhere else. 





TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, there 
is increasing interest in Senate bill 2755, 
the so-called consumer credit labeling 
bill, introduced by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DouGLas] 
and 19 cosponsors, of whom I am one. 
There is also considerable misunder- 
standing concerning the purpose of the 
bill. 

On this subject, the Senator from Illi- 
nois on Tuesday of this week delivered 
an address entitled “Truth in Lending” 
before the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed at 
this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


(Address by Senator Pau. H. Dovuc.as before 
the National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, Washington, D.C., May 10, 
1960) 


I welcome this opportunity to discuss with 
you today the subject of truth in lending. 

Truth in lending is the objective of a 
consumer credit labeling bill (S. 2755) which 
I introduced in the Senate early this year 
on behalf of myself and 19 cosponsors. 

The bill is basically a simple and mod- 
erate measure. It would require that any- 
one engaged in the business of extending 
credit at the retail level disclose the price 
of the credit to the customer, in writing, 
before the transaction is consummated. 

The disclosure would contain two vital 
pieces of information for the American con- 
sumer: 

1. The finance charge in dollars and cents; 
and 

2. The finance charge as a simple annual 
rate on the unpaid, declining balance. 

These are the two indispensable measures 
of the price of credit. The first tells you 
how much more you will have to pay for 
something if you buy it on credit rather 
than for cash. The second reduces the price 
of credit to a common denominator—a com- 
mon standard or yardstick—in terms of an 
annual rate, which enables you to shop 
around and compare alternative offers of 
credit. 

Extensive hearings were held by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Production and Sta- 
bilization, and an amended version of the 
original bill has been recommended to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Although time is running out on this ses- 
sion of the Congress, I am hopeful that the 
bill will be given a high enough priority for 
favorable action this year. 

The work of our subcommittee was some- 
what delayed and embarrassed by the fact 
that a number of organizations which are 
critical of the bill did not wish to come for- 
ward and testify publicly, but contented 
themselves with submitting a statement for 
publication. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, for example, which frequently pur- 
ports to speak for the business community, 
fiatly refused to discuss its statement in pub- 
lic hearings. 

As subcommittee chairman, I personally 
requested and urged many associations to 
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come in and discuss the issues—to give us 
their criticisms and suggestions. We received 
valuable help from opponents as well as pro- 
ponents, and I think the bill has been im- 
proved as a result of their testimony. 

I am a little baffled by the tactics of the 
opposition. I am certain they would agree 
that we conducted the hearings in a neutral 
and impartial manner. We leaned over back- 
wards not to mention the name of any firm 
which may have been guilty of sharp prac- 
tices. We did not pillory any individual. I 
refused to open our voluminous files to the 
Department of Justice, on the grounds that 
a legislative committee cannot legislate ef- 
fectively if it serves as an arm of the prose- 
cutor. 

What we are trying to do is to clean up a 
situation which apparently has many abuses. 
We ask only for improvements in the future 
and are not concerned with apportioning 
blame about the present or the past. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that I am 
not trying to indict the American business 
community. Undoubtedly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of lenders and sellers are honest 
and law abiding. But in pursuing the con- 
sumer at the retail level, businessmen have 
wandered into a competitive jungle, where 
they apparently believe—erroneously, in my 
jJudgment—that survival depends upon cam- 
ouflaging the real price of credit. 


CREDIT CAMOUFLAGE 


Here are some typical examples of credit 
camouflage. As experienced lenders your- 
selves, you will recognize them as the pre- 
vailing rule in significant sectors of the 
finance industry—and not as exceptions to 
the rule. 

1. The “easy terms” quotation. So much 
down,so much a month. The price of credit 
is not stated, either in dollars or as a rate. 
The true rate may vary up to 100 percent and 
more, but is never disclosed. 

2. The price of credit is quoted as a per- 
centage of the principal amount, rather than 
of the unpaid, declining balance. An exten- 
sion of credit which is repaid on an install- 
ment basis gives the customer an average use 
of approximately one-half the principal 
amount over the life of the credit extension. 
Under this circumstance, the simple or true 
rate is roughly double the quoted “add-on” 
or “discount” rate. Thus, when a bank ad- 
vertised: ‘We offer to finance your new car 
at a cost to you of 4 percent interest,” the 
true rate was closer to 8 percent. 

3. The price of credit is quoted as a 
monthly rate. This is typical of the small 
loan field and the relatively new field of 
revolving credit, in which the simple annual 
rate is 12 times the quoted monthly rate. 

Most consumers first learn about rates 
early in grade school—in simple annual 
terms. As a saver in a bank or a savings 
and loan association, he is paid in simple 
annual terms. As a homeowner, he pays 
on his mortgage in simple annual terms. 
If he reads the financial pages, he sees that 
the price of credit extended to businesses 
such as sales finance companies, small loan 
companies, and merchants is invariably 
quoted in simple annual terms. 

Only the installment borrower or buyer in 
the short-term credit market is denied a dis- 
closure of the annual rate. 

As mortgage lenders, you are accustomed 
to quoting the price of credit in simple an- 
nual terms. I have not heard of a 6-percent 
mortgage quoted in terms of a 3-percent add- 
on or one-half of 1 percent a month on the 
unpaid balance. 

On the other hand, it may not be the 
universal practice for a mortgage lender to 
spell out the total interest charges over the 
life of the mortgage. I would think that a 
prospective home buyer would become a more 
rational manager of his family budget if he 
knew in advance, for example, that the inter- 
est charges on a $15,000 mortgage at 6 per- 
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cent would add up to a total of $17,400 over 
a 30-year period, compared with $10,812 for 
20 years—a saving of $6,588, or more than a 
year’s income for the average family. I was 
en by testimony, during the hear- 
ings, that many mortgage lenders make such 
a dollar disclosure as a matter of routine 
business practice. 

As I see it, there are at least three reasons 
why 8S. 2755 should be enacted. First, ethics; 
second, economic stabilization; and, third, 
competition. I would like to comment 
briefly on each of these. 


THE ETHICAL OBJECTIVE 


Because of the widespread use of mislead- 
ing and deceptive methods of stating the 
price of credit, an ordinary citizen finds it 
difficult to understand and make sense out of 
business practices. In the current era of 
payola, there is a tendency to believe that the 
economic end of profit justifies unethical 
means of achieving it. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Is the American consumer entitled to the 
truth about credit rates and charges? The 
ethical question is basically as simple as 
that. 

For example, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has taken a significant step toward 
a higher ethical standard of rate advertis- 
ing. In connection with the case I cited 
a few minutes ago, of a bank’s “offer to fi- 
nance your new car at a cost to you of 4 per- 
cent interest,” which was presented to the 
association witnesses for comment during the 
hearing last week, the vice president of the 
association expressed the opinion that it was 
untruthful. Moreover, he indicated that 
he would instruct the chairman of their 
installment credit commission that a 
bulletin go out to all the advisory 
board members and that the banks in each 
State be canvassed and have called to their 
attention that “this is inadequate and im- 
proper disclosure of the rate being charged.” 

Another example of an ethical problem is 
the promotion of teenage credit. It is one 
of the unfortunate new developments in 
consumer credit. It is aimed at a youngster 
too old to spank, too young to garnishee, who 
should be learning the savings habit. In the 
forthright words of President Earl Schwulst 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, teenage credit 
“is something like teaching the young to use 
narcotics * * * ; merchants and merchants’ 
associations ought to repudiate this sort of 
thing. * * * It is this kind of thing which 
gives the Russians ammunition against our 
private enterprise system, saying that all we 
are interested in is building up volume, and 
anything for the buck.” 

THE STABILIZATION OBJECTIVE 

The declaration of purpose in the bill reads 
as follows: “‘The Congress finds and declares 
that economic stabilization is threatened 
when credit is used excessively for the ac- 
quisition of property and services. The ex- 
cessive use of credit results frequently from 
a lack of awareness of the cost thereof to 
the user. It is the purpose of this act to 
assure a full disclosure of such cost with 
a view to preventing the uninformed use of 
credit to the detriment of the national econ- 
omy.” 

At the end of 1959, personal debt reached 
the alltime high of $183 billion, divided 
between mortgage debt on nonfarm 1- to 
4-family properties and consumer credit, as 
follows: 


Billion 
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Since the end of World War II, mortgage 
debt has increased nearly 6 times—from 
$18.6 billion in 1945 to $131.2 billion in 
1959; consumer credit has increased more 
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than 8 times—from $5.7 billion in 1945 to 
$52 billion by the end of 1959. 

During the 1950’s alone, personal debt 
increased 160 percent. 

By the end of this year, the American con- 
sumer will be entangled in a $200 billion 
web of debt. 

At this rate, personal debt could exceed 
the Federal public debt in just a few years 
from now. 

The increase in consumer debt held by 
commercial banks may be of particular in- 
terest in a tight-money period. Banks in- 
creased their total loans and investments 
about $2.7 billion from February 1959 to 
February 1960. They increased their resi- 
dential mortgage holdings $1.8 billion, but 
their consumer credit outstanding increased 
by $2.5 billion in the same period. 

The banks have followed the path of re- 
tail merchants in the devices by which they 
have increased consumer credit—a heavy use 
of advertising, and a notable development 
of revolving credit. Revolving credit has 
been described by one commercial banker as 
a “perpetual loan scheme.” Another banker 
characterizes it as putting the borrower 
rather than the banker in control of the 
volume of credit; this same banker stated 
that revolving credit makes the customer 
much more able to yield to his impulses in 
buying, and that it allows him to continue to 
pile up debt even if his income should de- 
cline or stop. 

Implicit in these developments are the 
possibilities that consumer credit will in- 
itiate and carry booms too far, and that re- 
trenchment of purchasing will intensify fu- 
ture recessions. 

The danger is greater because the cost of 
consumer debt is not advertised, and is 
quoted in various fashions, all of which are 
designed to understate the cost. The con- 
sumer-debtor is not flagged down by being 
told that the credit he uses will cost him 
12 percent, 18 percent or more. 

The Senate bill to require disclosure of 
the amount and rate of charge on consumer 
credit would give consumers information 
about the price of credit which would lead 
any rational family manager to control and 
stabilize buying and borrowing. When rates 
are increased in tight money periods, the 
increase would become apparent, and en- 
courage consumer restraint. I firmly believe 
that the American consumer is his own best 
credit manager, if he has all the information 
about the costs involved. 

It is important to remember that the sole 
product of the bill is information. It does 
not set a ceiling on finance charges. Nor 
does it control credit terms. Its immediate 
impact would stem from a change in the 
state of buyer knowledge, not in the price 
of installment credit. 

There is a possibility that this effect might 
be very small, for most experts in the field 
agree that the volume of consumer demand 
for credit is quite unresponsive to changes 
in credit prices—especially in contrast to 
contract terms (downpayment and maturity) 
which have a relatively larger effect on the 
size of the monthly payment. On the other 
hand, this lack of response might be traced 
directly to the lack of information about the 
price of credit. Once the price of credit use 
becomes identifiable, it may become a much 
more important determinant of changes in 
the total volume of credit. 

There is another reason why the immediate 
impact of a change in the statement of fi- 
nance charges would not be very large. The 
use of consumer credit has had ever-widen- 
ing acceptance and practice. Indeed, for 
many families, the increase in savings in 
institutionalized forms such as social se- 
curity, insurance, and payroll savings bonds 
precludes additional private savings in ad- 
vance of major purchases. Furthermore, a 
large part of credit buying is replacement 
purchasing or in the category of necessity, 
or whatever the family may decide to put in 
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the category of necessity. Given the habits 
of our economy, then, there is probably a 
fairly high minimum level of installment 
purchases to be made as long as incomes 
are maintained. Finally, since monthly pay- 
ments would not be changed at all, and since 
the bill would affect all installment lenders 
and sellers at the same time, the period of 
consumer adjustment should be very short. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF S. 2755 


The question has been raised from time 
to time of the constitutional basis of S. 2755. 

The Legal Tender Cases (79 U.S. 457 (1870) ) 
support the following propositions: 

“1. The power conferred on Congress by 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution ‘to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin * * *’ does not limit by its 
terms the power of Congress with respect 
to the currency. 

“2. This power, coupled with (i) the 
‘necessary and proper clause,’ and (ii) the 
denial to the States (art. I, sec. 10) of any 
power to coin money, emit bills of credit, and 
to make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts, vests what- 
ever power there is over the currency in 
Congress. 

“3. For an act to be constitutional it is not 
necessary to show that it is indispensable 
in order to give effect to a specified power. 
Congress has the choice of means to a per- 
missive end.” 

From these general propositions one may 
reasonably contend that the control or regu- 
lation by Congress of the use of credit is 
supported as an exercise of its power over 
the currency; such control or regulation 
having been determined by the Congress to 
be necessary in order to stabilize the econ- 
omy and thereby protect the value of the 
currency. 

The competitive reason for the Senate bill 
was stated very aptly by a witness at our 
hearings who described the annual rate dis- 
closure as “* * * part and parcel of the 
purest of classical economics and the basic 
principle of the free enterprise system—the 
rational informed man buying in the free 
market place, with full knowledge of the 
prices, and making a decision which is best 
for him and, therefore, best for the entire 
economy.” 

The benefits of effective competition can- 
not be realized if the buyers (borrowers) do 
not have adequate knowledge of the alterna- 
tives available to them. 

S. 2755 would invigorate competition in 
the consumer credit market by stimulating 
a return to price competition. 

Extra-normal profits earned through the 
ability to mislead borrowers would be mini- 
mized. 

FEDERAL MINIMUM STANDARDS 


In the amended version of the Senate bill, 
we have spelled out a Federal-State rela- 
tionship that I sincerely hope will place the 
burden of enforcement on the States, and 
avoid Federal preemption of State responsi- 
bilities. 

This is accomplished by setting forth mini- 
mum standards for an acceptable system of 
State enforcement. Where these minimum 
standards are met, the States would run the 
program. Where they are not met, either 
because a State has no law or an inade- 
quate law, the Federal Government would 
undertake to fill the gaps and require the 
appropriate disclosures. 

Administration of the bill is placed in the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Board has un- 
usual knowledge of financial institutions 
throughout the Nation, and the system which 
it governs provides a very large part of the 
total of consumer credit. The Board, how- 
ever, desires to avoid substantial enforce- 
ment duties. The possible alternative ad- 
ministrative agency, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, is experienced in enforcement prob- 
lems arising from other Federal disclosure 
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legislation. However, by its own admission, 
the FTC is not acquainted with the practices 
of credit and financial institutions. 

The problem of evidence of failure to com- 
ply with the requirements of S. 2755 is not 
serious; whether disclosure was or was not 
made in any transaction could be estab- 
lished readily. 

I fully expect that the burden of enforce- 
ment will be assumed by the States in ac- 
cordance with minimum Federal standards. 
I also expect the statute to be virtually 
self-enforcing, because local publicity, local 
legal aid societies, better business bureaus 
and chambers of commerce would uphold it 
in the interests of equity and fair competi- 
tion. If I am correct in these assumptions, 
then the remaining tasks of definition and 
exemption are peculiarly appropriate sub- 
jects for the financial expertness of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

A pointed observation was made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia in the 
April 1960 issue of its Business Review. In 
a lead article entitled “$52 Billion on the 
Cuff,” the Philadelphia bank states that a 
real burden for the economy “occurs be- 
cause consumers often buy on time in an 
uninformed way without knowing the cost 
of the money they are borrowing. When 
they do this, they do not only hurt them- 
selves, but they reduce the efficiency with 
which the economy provides goods and serv- 
ices in accordance with consumer tastes.” 





TRIBUTE TO RABBI HAROLD H. 
GORDON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Board of Rabbis is an organization 
with one of the most distinguished rec- 
ords in my State. Over the years it has 
rendered notable service in areas that 
required sympathy and understanding. 
Rabbi Harold H. Gordon has been at the 
helm of the New York Board of Rabbis 
for 13 of his 25 years in the rabbinate, 
as its executive vice president and di- 
rector of chaplaincy services. A testi- 
monial dinner was held in Rabbi Gor- 
don’s honor by his colleagues in New 
York on March 24 to mark his many 
years of high services which was at- 
tended by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
and many other civic and religious 
leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the remarks of 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller on this occa- 
sion: 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF REMARKS OF Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER, AT NEW YORK BOARD OF 
RABBIS’ TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN HONOR OF 
RaBst HAROLp H. GorRDON’s 25TH YEAR IN 
THE RABBINATE AND 13TH YEAR AS EXECUTIVE 
Vice PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YorK BOARD 
or RasBBis, NEw YorkK, N.Y., Marcu 24, 
1960 
Rabbi Golovensky, Rabbi Gordon, Mr. 

Chairman, Louis Lefkowitz, Arthur Levitt, 

Mr. Levy, distinguished guests, distinguished 

rabbis, and friends, what a privilege it is for 

me to be here with this wonderful group this 
evening which is gathered to honor a great 
leader, a man who has dedicated his life to 
service, to those spiritual values which have 
brought this group together here this eve- 
ning in the presence of so many spiritual 
leaders of our great community. It is an as- 
piration in the busy life which we all lead 
to have the opportunity of stopping and 
pausing to join together quietly in respect 
and reverence and gratitude to a man who 
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has given so generously and so completely 
of himself, in his own community and 
throughout the world, in peace and in war. 
What an inspiration to each of us. What a 
wonderful thing to see his family here with 
him on this occasion from all over our great 
country. 

Therefore, we join with you, Rabbi Gor- 
don, on this occasion, each one of us more 
determined to live better lives ourselves, to 
reach out to our fellow men with more cour- 
age, with more integrity, with more love. 

I will never forget attending a Brother- 
hood meeting in Boston where a young Rabbi 
asked the blessing. He said, “Oh God, give 
us the courage to love.” 

What a wonderfully penetrating and sim- 
ple prayer. 

And here this evening is a man who has 
had that courage to love, and who has lived 
a life of love. We are grateful to you for 
giving us this opportunity to be here this 
evening. 

Rabbi Golovensky referred to the political 
side of life, and he said he was politically 
naive. SolIam in the same class? 

I will never forget going with Louis 
Lefkowitz during the campaign 2 years ago 
when he first took me down to Delancey 
Street. After we had been in Rattners for my 
first blintz and sour cream, we went out and 
were doing a little—excuse me, Bob (Wag- 
ner)—we were doing a little work on the 
sidewalk there, and a lady came up to me and 
said that she could not find a place to live 
that was within her means. Well, I was 
definitely concerned, and I had been study- 
ing the situation in the State and I knew 
of the two bond issues which were up for a 
vote and I explained to her about the $100 
million for low-cost housing and the other 
$100 million for middle-income housing and 
for urban renewal, and I told her to get all 
her friends to vote so that we would have 
the money to get the construction started. 
She looked at me and said, “So I should live 
so long?” 

Then we went into a little delicatessen. I 
had been set back a bit by this lady, but 
I was coming forward again and reaching 
out and there was a man there who was 
having a bite to eat and I said hello, and 
he picked up his food and walked away. 
Some of the boys from the press went up to 
him and asked him why he walked away, 
that the candidate had merely said hello. 
And he said, “You can put a hello in the 
bank?” 

So you can see, Rabbi, I have been learning 
from the very beginning the hard way. 

I will say it is hard enough to have a 
baby in the family and handle everything 
else, but I want to tell you, this business of 
what Bob and I are going through—two fam- 
ilies trying to have a baby together, but 
we are almost there. 

Now I should like to express to all of you 
my appreciation and admiration to the New 
York Board of Rabbis for the wonderful co- 
operation that they have given us, and I 
mean all of us in Albany, both parties of the 
legislature and the executive branch—that 
is, Arthur Levitt and myself. We appreciate 
tremendously the spirit with which you have 
dealt with the matters before the legisla- 
ture, your consideration and understanding, 
your helpful service and counsel, and I 
should like also to express my appreciation 
before all of you to the New York Board of 
Rabbis in helping the selection of chaplains 
for the various institutions in the State. It 
has been a happy association indeed. 

As one thinks of political life and the 
rough and tumble that goes with it, in fact 
all phases of the changing world in which 
we live, revolutions in science, revolutions in 
social and economic and political life 
throughout the world, it is clear that we are 
faced with change, and with change come 
uncertainty, and with uncertainty there is 
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fear. So, probably as at no other time in 
history we in this country, and people 
throughout the world, are faced with this 
sense of movement and change. 

In this we have to make decisions and we, 
who have the benefit of Judeo-Christian 
heritages, are indeed fortunate because in the 
confusing times, in sorting out the problems 
that are before us, in trying to make the 
decisions that are going to reflect the best 
interests, the hopes, the aspirations, not only 
of our own people, but of mankind, we in 
this room, and so many throughout the 
country, in fact most of our country, are 
indeed fortunate to have constant guidance 
in these spiritual values. And you distin- 
guished rabbis, through your synagogues, 
are playing such an important role in instill- 
ing in the on-coming generation those basic 
forces that will give us the foundations on 
which to build for the future so that we can 
seek and find a world at peace, a world of 
opportunity, equal opportuniity. As Lincoln 
said, the unity of the Confederacy was based 
importantly on the common effort to lift the 
burdens from the shoulders of man. 

Today we have that capacity to lift the 
burdens from the shoulders of man and let 
us use it. We will find that it will give us 
not only throughout the Confederacy alone, 
but throughout the world, the unity in 
achieving true brotherhood under the 
fatherhood of God. 

Thank you very much. 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RU- 
RAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, yester- 
day—May 11—marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Ceremonies commemorating this his- 
toric occasion were conducted in my 
State at Franklin’ Roosevelt’s beloved 
“Little White House” at Warm Springs, 
Ga., where the President signed the 
Executive order creating the original 
REA, 

It was entirely fitting that the Silver 
Anniversary ceremonies of the REA 
should be conducted in my State, the 
adopted State of President Roosevelt. 
Georgia is also honored to be the home 
State of the current able president of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, the Honorable Walter Har- 
rison. Mr. Harrison is doing an out- 
standing job in carrying forward the 
work of this great program. 

It was my privilege to be a Member 
of this body when the original REA was 
created 25 years ago, and I am proud 
that I have had an opportunity to sup- 
port this noteworthy program through- 
out the years. 

At a time when I was a member of 
the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I had the opportunity of 
serving as floor manager of the bill un- 
der which the REA now operates; and 
as chairman of the Agricultural Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, I have had the 
honor throughout the years of handling 
the appropriations for the REA pro- 
gram. It is a matter of note that at no 
time have adequate funds failed to be 
available to provide for any worthy ap- 
plication for a loan by one of the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. President, I am proud of my as- 
sociation with the REA program. It 
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has been one of the most successful pro- 
ever undertaken by the Federal 
Government, both in terms of its opera- 
tion and administration and in terms of 
its genuine service to the people of the 
country. Its contributions to the better- 
ment and enrichment of the lives of our 
farm people have been immeasurable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp an editorial, published on May 
11 in the Atlanta Constitution, com- 
menting on the 25th anniversary of the 
REA and on the ceremonies conducted at 
Warm Springs, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REA CELEBRATION To BE IN APPROPRIATE 

SETTING 

It is most appropriate that the national 
celebration of the Rural Electrification 
Administration’s 25th birthday Wednesday 
be held at Warm Springs. 

It was, in the words of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in “a little white cottage at 
Warm Springs, Ga.,” that the REA was born. 

Back in those days only 11 percent of 
America’s farms had electricity. Those now 
without it are a rarity. Not only has REA 
made life on the farm more pleasant but it 
has played a significant role in increasing 
the efficiency of farm operations. In addi- 
tion a new billion-dollar annual market in 
electrical appliances was created by the pro- 


gram. 
Congress and the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment will accord due recognition to the 
25th anniversary of REA. But the real cele- 
bration will be at Warm Springs where a 
man with vision and compassion saw the 
need for rural electrification and then with 
the vigor that marked all his endeavors, 
turned on the lights for rural America. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 





PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOoLianp in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
910) to authorize the payment to local 
governments of sums in lieu of taxes 
and special assessments with respect 
to certain Federal real property, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into yesterday, the time for debate 
during the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 910) is limited to 30 minutes on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal, ex- 
cept a motion to lay on the table; and 
on the question of the passage of the 
bill debate is limited to 1 hour. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [{Mr. Ho.ianp] identified as 
“5-11-60—A.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.Lianp] is the pend- 
ing business. Five minutes are allotted 
to each side. The Senator from Florida 
is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
the adjournment of the Senate last 
night, I stated the argument which I 
thought was appropriate in support of 
the amendment. It has already been 
printed in the Recorp. I do not like to 
burden the Recorp by restating it. 

My understanding is that the sponsor 
of the bill, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREY! is 
inclined to agree with me that the 
amendment is a proper one and should 
be adopted. That being the case, I am 
prepared to yield back my time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back my time on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time on the amendment, on both sides, 
yielded back? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senate is operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the minority leader yield time to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I yield 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall not require 
much time. I simply wish to say, speak- 
ing as one who comes from a rural sec- 
tion of the country, that while I do not 
know the parentage of the language of 
this provision, or how it got into the bill, 
the elimination of this provision would 
certainly make the bill even more unac- 
ceptable. If this type of payments in 
lieu of tax program is to be adopted a 
State such as mine certainly should re- 
ceive such benefits as it would be entitled 
to obtain in order to offset the sharply 
increased taxes which the people of my 
State would be compelled to pay, follow- 
ing the adoption of this entirely new 
concept of Federal taxation. In that sit- 
uation, some consideration should be 
given to the people who are definitely 
affected by the giant hydroelectric in- 
stallations along the Missouri River. 

In areas where such dams are con- 
structed, if the Federal Government is to 
go into the business of making payments 
in lieu of taxes, I see no reason for ex- 
cluding from the bill the provision the 
committee included, which deals with 
this type of Federal installation. 

Although—as I tried to make clear on 
yesterday—I am not in favor of the con- 
cept of having the Federal Government 
pick up the tax check for its installa- 
tions all over the country, until and un- 
less some criteria have been established 
and until and unless some high-level 
study has been made, so we know whith- 
er we are bound, and so we know what 
amounts of money are involved, certainly 
I could not sit quietly by and accept the 
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exclusion of the one provision whereby 
conceivably the people of a great many 
States such as South Dakota in which 
these hydroelectric installations have 
been made, could receive some benefits. 

I agree that this is a highly speculative 
venture; and I agree that if the proposed 
board, to be established with such great 
powers—it would be an omnipotent 
oligarchy which would serve as a third 
Appropriations Committee and would 
determine what would be done with the 
money of the taxpayers—were to decide 
to make payments in lieu of taxes for 
these hydroelectric installations, the 
payments could conceivably be very 
large. 

On the other hand, if this new fiscal 
policy is to be established, there is an 
element of justice in providing that when 
the Federal Government makes such in- 
stallations in our communities, with the 
result that the people who live there are 
deprived of opportunities they formerly 
had, those who are seriously affected by 
the installations should receive some 
benefit by way of payments in lieu of 
taxes. That would be proper and just 
under the payments-in-lieu-of-taxes 
plan, because—quite to the contrary of 
what the Senator from Florida believes; 
he comes from a State where the land is 
flat—such installations are not unmiti- 
gated blessings. They are built in part to 
protect those who live downstream from 
temporary flood waters; and such in- 
stallations result in the permanent flood- 
ing of thousands of acres of rich, val- 
uable rural land; in our State, it is river- 
bottom land, and is highly productive, 
and is tax-producing. When that land 
is permanently covered by these waters, 
of course those who owned the land can 
no longer produce on them the grain 
crops and the cattle they formerly pro- 
duced there. As a consequence of the 
action of the Federal Government, the 
living practices and the taxpaying prac- 
tices of those areas have been vastly 
changed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the Fed- 
eral Government is to pick up the check 
generally, I see no reason to single out 
and to except from the great array of 
potential beneficiaries of such payments 
in lieu of taxes, this particular group. 

It is true that hydroelectric power is 
of benefit to our area; but frequently it 
is forgotten that the same power is also 
available to Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Iowa. Frequently it is also forgotten 
that one of the great purposes and re- 
sults of the construction of these great 
multipurpose dams is the protection of 
the people who live in the large cities, 
such as Omaha, Kansas City, and other 
urban centers downstream from the in- 
stallations, from the threat of devastat- 
ing floods. 

In these circumstances, our State has 
become the host State for a number of 
these great bodies of water, which are 
wonderful for recreational purposes; but 
from the standpoint of the farmers who 
have been dispossessed, and whose 
lands have been flooded, as well as the 
local tax collecting authorities, these 
installations are not unmitigated 


blessings. 
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Therefore, although I dispute the de- 
sirability and wisdom of passing out 
Federal funds without any check, with- 
out any limitation, without any possi- 
bility of a Presidential veto, and without 
congressional review, and although I 
oppose setting in motion such a financial 
apparatus, if it is, nevertheless, to be 
done, certainly I oppose doing it for all 
such areas except the rural areas which 
happen to have some problems as a result 
of the construction of great hydroelec- 
tric dams. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to state briefly that it seems 
to me the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Munpt], my good friend, is in an 
almost indefensible position when he ob- 
jects to the bill and its principles, but 
insists on retaining in the bill probably 
the most indefensible position in it. 
That provision is that when the Federal 
Government, after the cutoff date estab- 
lished by the bill—a date 10 years ago— 
constructs a large dam, and uses the 
dam and the power installations added 
to it and the great lake which is created 
for the production of hydroelectric power 
for sale generally in that community, 
notwithstanding that fact, the local units 
of government—cities, school districts, 
counties, and the like—may have the 
right to receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment payments in lieu of local taxes. 

Those are the very areas which are the 
beneficiaries of the investment and ex- 
penditure of Federal money. ‘Those are 
the areas which get the benefit of small 
electrical power rates, due to the fact 
that it is a Federal installation and does 
not have to pay a profit to investors. It 
exists simply because Federal money has 
been spent there. Further, the repre- 
sentatives of those areas, or any such 
area, have been the ardent advocates of 
the location, construction, and operation 
of such developments in those areas. 

The Senator from Florida has served 
on the Public Works Committee for a 
number of years, and for a good many 
years on the Public Works Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. There 
is no other Senator who has been more 
diligent, and I compliment him for his 
diligence, than has the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunprT] in urging the 
authorization, first, and later the appro- 
priation, of funds for the construction 
of such developments in his own State. 
Icompliment him on that. I think it was 
completely within his right. I think it 
was a part of his duty as a diligent repre- 
sentative of the people of his State and 
of the United States. 

To follow that up with the assertion 
that people from a State where there are 
no possibilities of hydroelectric develop- 
ment, such as my own, must pay Federal 
taxes which must eventually go—in part 
at least—to pay the local units of gov- 
ernment which are receiving the benefits 
and which have ardently sought these 
developments in their areas, it seems to 
me is carrying that matter clearly be- 
yond any limit of defensibility. 

The mere fact that the advocates of 
this bill, the distinguished Senator who 
is sponsoring it and has charge of it on 
the floor, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 


Alaska, who spoke out immediately yes- 
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terday when he realized what this in- 
volved, and said he wished my amend- 
ment to be adopted, and thought it was 
in the interest of fairplay, and other 
Senators whom I shall not mention, have 
taken that position, I say shows it is a 
Snqementeh defect, one of several, in the 

Before I conclude, I wish to say that I, 
as Governor of my State, initiated this 
effort along timeago. I want the day to 
come when there shall be a fair method 
of offsetting tax losses to some commu- 
nities which are very badly hurt because 
of the exemption from local taxation of 
Federal property. 

But, Mr. President, here is a provision 
which I think is so indefensible that I 
could not possibly support it, just as was 
the provision, which was corrected yes- 
terday by the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio ([Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. Ido not expect us to find all 
the defects and accept all the required 
amendments in this bill. What we are 
doing is a beginning. I think the prin- 
cipal purpose of the legislation is to have 
a longtime, wise study started, with a 
program which is effective. 

I do not like that part of the bill which 
gives no community in the field of real 
estate taxation any right to come, as a 
matter of right, to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but, instead, puts it in the position 
of a supplicant, coming with a tincup in 
its hand, asking the Federal Board 
whether it is entitled to Federal funds. 
I do not like that provision; but this is a 
beginning, which will begin to take care 
of such inequities and inequities in spe- 
cial areas like Arlington, the State of 
Florida, and other areas which are so 
adversely affected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yesterday the 
question was asked as to the meaning of 
the term “suburban.” The response 
would be subject to a little interpretation. 
Of course, the prefix “sub” means below. 
So such an area would be below an 
urban area, but, presumably, it would 
not be a rural area. 

Is it true that if a large hydroelectric 
plant in the West, in a rural area, were 
constructed, and then a small enterprise 
were brought into that area to use the 
electricity, a suburban area could be 
created, and the whole plant could be 
taxed for its support? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, that is 
correct. The real accomplishment of 
the building of great powerplants is to 
create tremendous development of indus- 
try in the areas affected. 

My recollection is that the definition 
of urban and suburban areas relates to 
that part of the bill which has to do with 
the payment of assessments for special 
construction and development, and not to 
the general right of property taxation. 

Mr. President, I hope that we can get 
the bill in such shape that we can at least 
make a beginning in the solution of this 
important problem. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Florida is concerned, he could 
not support the bill containing the pro- 
vision to which his amendment is ad- 
dressed; and he hopes, since the amend- 
ment has been accepted by the sponsors 
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of the bill, it will be promptly adopted 
by the Senate, and that we can proceed 
to other matters. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota 
wish any time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
believe the argument made by the Sen- 
ator from Plorida is a cogent argument. 
I certainly wish to associate myself with 
the desire of the Senator from Florida 
to make this correction in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Does the mi- 
nority leader desire to yield further time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MounptT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I merely 
point out that the Senator from Florida, 
with his usual capacity to discover er- 
rors in the philosophy of a bill of this 
type, in his argument in support of his 
amendment has emphasized one of the 
glaring weaknesses of the approach we 
are called upon to make. He has said 
it is utterly indefensible, from the stand- 
point of the Senator from Florida, to 
have the bill contain language which 
would provide for payments in lieu of 
taxes to an area like South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, or any other State 
where hydroelectric plants were located, 
because, he has said, and has said un- 
derstandably, he could not go back to his 
people and say he has asked the people 
to make payments in lieu of taxes in an 
area far removed from Florida, because 
projects of this type cannot be built 
there. 

It would seem to me very unjust to 
the people of Florida; but not a bit more 
unjust than to say to the people of South 
Dakota, a rural State, “Well, it is all 
right to exclude us,” because this is one 
area where we might benefit and then 
vote for a payment in lieu of taxes to 
benefit big urban areas, since, just as big 
hydroelectric dams are not going to be 
built in Florida, big warehouses and de- 
fense industries are not often going to be 
constructed in rural areas. They are 
constructed where industry is concen- 
trated and where defense plants are. 
While we have dispersal programs, rural 
areas have not often successfully been 
utilized. So the same philosophy which 
applies with respect to areas where large 
hydroelectric plants cannot be con- 
structed applies, it seems to me, to areas 
which cannot benefit from the construc- 
tion of large buildings and enterprises 
such as I have mentioned. 

This underscores my belief that we 
ought to have a high-level study which 
considers the needs of the country as 4 
whole, and a law which does not dis- 
criminate against rural people in favor 
of urban people, which this bill inevi- 
tably does, and does not discriminate 
against flat States in favor of mountain 
or rural States, as the Senator believes 
this bill does. What we require is an 
equitable overall solution to these prob- 
lems and not one which creates new in- 
equities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator recognizes, of course, that the 
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Senator from Florida has eagerly, ac- 
tively and gladly supported his efforts to 
get authorizations for such projects and 
to get appropriations for such projects. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ido. I am grateful to 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota think the Senator 
from Florida would be naive enough to 
do that again, if this kind of a provi- 
sion is written into law? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam afraid that if this 
kind of a provision is written into law 
we will have many new cleavages be- 
tween areas of the country which should 
be working together. 

The Senator has been helpful, and we 
have appreciated his help. The Senator 
does not quite recognize the problems 
which also are created by these tremen- 
dous bodies of impounded waters inso- 
far as the recipient county and the re- 
cipient State are concerned. 

Our most valuable land, our most tax- 
productive land, in many instances, has 
been inundated. We accept that. That 
is part of the game. However, if we are 
to change the rules of the game and to 
say, “We are going to make payments in 
lieu of taxes to cover Government in- 
stallations of every type except hydro- 
electric plants,” I certainly do not see 
how the Senator from South Dakota 
could be expected to support that kind 
of amendment, which would increase the 
tax burden for his folks, and would ex- 
clude, by amendment, even considera- 
tion by this high and mighty Board of 
the problems and payments which might 
otherwise be brought before it for ad- 
judication. 

The Senator from Florida is correct; 
I consider this to be an indefensible ap- 
proach to fiscal policy and an indefen- 
sible method of trying to rewrite the tax 
laws of America. However, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota opposes em- 
phatically any amendment which would 
deny the right of the people of his State 
and of neighboring areas to present their 
problems in regard to inundated acres 
and hydroelectric installations. It is in- 
defensible, if, in fact, we are going to go 
into this whole new approach to our 
national fiscal policy. 

I shall continue to oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida, and 
I shall vote against it. I shall certainly 
vote to recommit S. 910, if the oppor- 
tunity is presented, or I shall vote against 
passage of the bill, in favor of a study 
being made which will make it possible 
to solve the existing problems in an 
equitable and in an enduring manner. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield time to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
have any time remaining I will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 6 minutes re- 
maining 


Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that the statement 
of the Senator from South Dakota that 
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this subject matter is excluded from 
consideration by the study board is not 
accurate. The study board, under the 
provisions of S. 910, can study any part 
of the problem of payments in lieu of 
taxes. There is no restriction upon the 
jurisdiction of the board in terms of 
study. The board can study any and all 
phases of Federal-State-local fiscal rela- 
tionships. 

What the Senator from Florida seeks 
to do is to exclude, for the purpose of 
payment by the Board in the initial 
stage, the one area of the generation of 
electrical energy, other than those in- 
stallations already covered under current 
law. 

I will say that everything which is 
presently constructed is covered by some 
kind of Federal statute, with revenue- 
sharing, direct taxes, payment in lieu of 
taxes, or direct appropriations. 

I have in my hand committee print 
No. 23, of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of the 83d Congress, 
which relates to taxes and other in-lieu 
payments in respect to Federal property, 
which was prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. There is in it an outline as to all 
of the many categories of Federal prop- 
erties which are to be compensated for 
by some form of payment by the Federal 
Government. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
reclamation properties of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The language is: 

Incidental to these operations, there are 
facilities for the generation of hydroelectric 
power, drainage and flood control, improve- 
ment of navigation, etc. Up to June 30, 1953, 
the total cost of all plant, property, and 
equipment of all reclamation projects 
amounted to $2.4 billion. Including projects 
authorized, the total ultimate investments of 
Federal funds will approximate $6.7 billion. 


The report goes on to point out the 
amount of land owned by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. I invite attention to 
page 77 of the report to which I referred, 
committee print 23 of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the 83d 
Congress, 2d session, which is the report 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress as to 
the payments made. It states: 


Generally the lands and property of the 
Bureau of Reclamation are exempt from 
taxation and no payments in lieu of taxation 
are made. One important exception is Boul- 
der Dam. Under the act as presently writ- 
ten, Arizona and Nevada each receive 
$300,000 each year from the revenues derived 
from the operation of the Boulder Canyon 
project. As originally enacted, the statute 
called for payment of 3714 percent of its 
net income (after operating expenses, inter- 
est, and amortization payments) to be di- 
vided equally between the States. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has also been 
making some payments in lieu of taxes with 
respect to particular projects. Thus it is 
said that $10,000 a year transitional pay- 
ments are being made for 10 years with re- 
spect to 8,350 acres of acquired lands on the 
Big Thompson project in Colorado. It is 
also noted that tax equivalent payments are 
being made pending the development of irri- 
gation systems on 219,000 acres of land in 
Washington. 

Finally it may be noted that there have 
been and are instances in which the Federal 
Government has supplied and maintained 
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school buildings or the contractor has been 
required to make suitable arrangements for 
the education of the children of Federal 
employees as well as those of the contractor. 
In other cases the law has provided that 
payments may be made to local school dis- 
tricts where an undue burden is imposed 
by reason of the attendance of children of 
employees working on the construction of 
Bureau of Reclamation projects. 


The report goes on to point out that 
in the reclamation areas there are pay- 
ments made either for the purpose of 
public services or for education, or there 
are outright payments made for land 
which may be acquired by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

I say to the Senator from South Da- 
kota that we have established a prece- 
dent already in existing public law for 
payments to these hydroelectric projects 
under the Bureau of Reclamation. 
There is nothing in the present bill 
which would deny the Board which is 
to be set up the right to examine the 
matter and to make whatever recom- 
mendations it desires with respect to 
projects other than those presently cov- 
ered. 

What the Senator from Florida seeks 
to do is to exclude for a brief period of 
time, for the 5-year period during which 
payments are to be made, the electrical 
generation facilities which are not cur- 
rently covered by some other form of 
Federal statute. All of the major hydro- 
electric projects to date have been cov- 
ered by some form of compensation; 
either under a revenue sharing plan or 
some form of special payment to the 
areas affected by the hydroelectric proj- 
ect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. All 
time for the proponents of the amend- 
ment and all time for the opponents of 
the amendment has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOo.uanp]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. BUSH. Under the agreement, is 
this motion treated as an amendment? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state for the information of 
the Senator that it is a motion, and it is 
subject to the time limitation under the 
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unanimous-tonsent agreement, of 15 
minutes on each side. 

Mr. DIRESEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Bureau of the 
Budget is opposed to the bill. I say 
that with authority, because I talked 
with representatives of the Budget Bu- 
reau this morning. They reaffirm what 
they previously stated. There are many 
unresolved issues; and, in addition, the 
bill could cost the Treasury half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

So, speaking for the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Treasury—and I believe 
they make a good case—the very fact 
that amendments have been adopted the 
effect of which is unpredictable at the 
moment is the best reason I know of why 
the bill should go back to the commit- 
tee 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold that 
suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpHrRey] will take only 1 min- 
ute. Does the Senator from Illinois 
desire the yeas and nays on his motion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recognize that the present Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is opposed to 
the bill. I also wish to state that the 
bill was drafted in 1956 by a task force 
composed of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota, a member of the professional 
staff of the Committee on Government 
Operations, a representative of the Leg- 
islative Counsel’s office of the Senate, 
and technicians from the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Department of Defense. 
We spent 3 months in negotiations and 
we trimmed the bill down to a very basic 
minimum. The bill has safeguards in 
it so that no local community can have 
a windfall. The bill has standards in it 
to guide the Federal Board. The bill will 
for the first time give some recognition 
by the Federal Government to local gov- 
ernment fiscal problems, particularly, 
to revenues. 

Almost every Senator is concerned 
about State rights and local government. 
The Presiding Officer [Mr. TaLmMapDcE] is 
one of the most valiant champions of 
local government and State rights. The 
bill makes State rights a meaningful 
reality first, by providing for a study of 
the revenue needs of local government, 
and, second, a modest beginning in terms 
of a limited program dealing with a 
number of cases in which the Federal 
Government has a clear-cut responsi- 
bility to local government. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
the Recorp to show that I agree with 
what the able Senator from Minnesota 
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has said. This is a modest program. It 
has been all too long delayed. Seven 
years is a long time for a study of the 
means by which the Federal Government 
should live up to a responsibility which 
it has recognized by passing similar leg- 
islation. Twenty years is all too long. 
I hope the motion will be defeated, and 
that the Senate will stand up and rec- 
ognize the need for this legislation, 
which has been fashioned by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and all those who 
have stood with him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I support 
the bill, and I speak in opposition to the 
motion to recommit. I oppose the mo- 
tion to recommit on the grounds which 
I stated yesterday. The bill is a posi- 
tive recognition of the need to help com- 
munities upon which Federal installa- 
tions, principally war plants, have im- 
posed an unduly heavy burden. 

I believe that the most significant 
sentence in the statement of Mr. Ber- 
nard F. Hillenbrand, executive director 
of the National Association of County 
Officials, is this: 

With the tremendous expansion of the 
National Government and with the complex 
industrial defense and commercial and busi- 
ness activities of the Federal Government, 
the traditional immunity of Federal prop- 
erty from local taxation must be modified to 
meet the realities of the situation. 


Mr. President, we are already doing 
this in connection with education pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to communities, 
to support education, where a heavy 
overload has been created by Federal 
installations. I see no difference at all 
between making a grant-in-aid payment 
in lieu of taxes to a community for edu- 
cation and making such a contribution 
for the roads that lead to the schools and 
for police and fire protection with rela- 
tion to these centers, and to take care 
of other needs of the community, pro- 
portionately, with respect to the prop- 
erty belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Finally, I observed that the assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
David A. Lindsay, as shown at page 37 
os the committee report, supports S. 

For these reasons I hope the motion 
to recommit will be defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to what the Senator from Minne- 
sota has said, let me say that it is correct 
that in 1956 the Bureau of the Budget 
did favor a limited program of this kind. 

However, since then there has been a 
U.S. Supreme Court decision which has 
opened up the horizon of spending tre- 
mendously, and the Bureau of the 
Budget is now against the program in 
view of that Supreme Court decision. 

The minority leader has pointed out 
that the Bureau of the Budget has stated 
that this budget-busting bill would cost 
the Government $500 million the first 
year. Then it will grow like Topsy. 
Once we start out on the trail of spend- 
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ing with a Presidentially appointed 
board, the cost will not only be $500 mil- 
lion, which is the cost for the first year. 
Nobody knows how much it will cost 
from then on. Then we can kiss goodby 
to any chance of ever again balancing 
the American budget. 

I hope the motion to recommit for 
further study will be agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). All time 
for debate on the motion has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to recommit. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New Mexi- 
co (Mr. CHavez], the Senator from IMlli- 
nois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Geel], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EAsTLanD] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hennrincs]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senators from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.tas], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JorpAn], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEeravver], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]l, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], and the Senator from 
Montana {[Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “yea,” 
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and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 196] 

YEAS—30 
Aiken Cotton Long, La. 
Allott Curtis McClellan 
Bennett Dirksen Martin 
Bridges Dworshak Mundt 
Brunsdale Ellender Robertson 
Butler Fong Russell 
Byrd, Va Goldwater Stennis 
Capehart Hayden Thurmond 
Carlson Hickenlooper Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Lausche Williams, Del. 

NAYS—52 
Bartlett Hartke O’Mahoney 
Beall Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Prouty 
Bush Humphrey Proxmire 
Cannon Jackson Randolph 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N.J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Church Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clark Keating Smith 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Dodd Kuchel Symington 
Engle Lusk Talmadge 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Frear Magnuson Yarborough 
Gore Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Green Morse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Moss 

Muskie 
NOT VOTING—18 

Anderson Hennings McGee 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska McNamara 
Chavez Jordan Monroney 
Douglas Kefauver Morton 
Eastland Kennedy Murray 
Fulbright Long, Hawaii Saltonstall 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the motion 
to recommit was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). ‘The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
the following amendment: On page 32, in 
line 1, before the word “levied,” insert “or 
tax”; and insert the same words in line 
4, following the word “assessment.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy that 
the Senator from Ohio has submitted the 
amendment, because it is a technical one 
which must be included in order to make 
the bill comply with the amendment 
agreed to yesterday. In short, it is nec- 
essary that this technical amendment be 
included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Ohio will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, in 
line 1, before the word “levied,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “or tax”; and on the same 
Page, in line 4, after the word “assess- 
ment,” it is proposed to insert “or tax.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
Serve the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me on my amendment. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield 2 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Today, the com- 
mittee accepted the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp], on 
page 23, in lines 15 and 16, to delete the 
words “the generation of electrical en- 
ergy.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Unfortunately, I 
could not be in the Chamber when the 
debate on that amendment was had. 
However, I realize that during the de- 
bate the purpose and effect of the 
amendment have been made clear. 

I understand that the bill as thus 
amended will not in any way affect Fed- 
eral projects which come under exist- 
ing law, such as the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is entirely 
correct; and section 11 makes that even 
more specific, in terms of the exemptions 
which already are taken care of under 
existing statutes. 

To be precise, the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] in 
no way affects existing power projects 
and Federal statutes which relate to 
them, in terms of shared revenues, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, or whatever con- 
sideration may be given to the States or 
local communities. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
what basis does the Senator from Minne- 
sota make his last statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the basis of 
section 11 of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve to myself the remainder of the time 
available to me on my amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield 2 minutes to the able Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have asked a question of the Senator 
from Minnesota. Is it not true that de- 
spite the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida, which has been added to the bill, 
it will be possible for publicly owned 
electrical generating facilities to pay 
taxes to local and State units? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only by specific 
existing statutes, or by means of further 
statutes; or the Board may so recom- 
mend to the Congress—but it will be only 
a recommendation. 

The Senator from Washington asked 
whether the Holland amendment would 
in any way affect the existing public 
projects or hydroelectric power-generat- 
ing projects and any payments or shared 
revenues concerning them. My answer 
is that the Holland amendment will not 
do so. The Holland amendment mere- 
ly provides that electrical generating fa- 
cilities, under the term “industrial or 
commercial use”, as that term appears 
in the bill, that are not covered by exist- 
ing law, shall be excluded. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Most of them are 
not covered, anyway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then they are ex- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield 1 or 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota 2 
minutes of the time available in oppo- 
sition to the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to direct the at- 
tention of the Senator from Minnesota 
to the fact that on page 22, in line 9, 
under the definitions, the term “State” 
is defined to mean “any State of the 
United States.” 

Will the Senator from Minnesota agree 
to accept an amendment to add the 
words “and the District of Columbia’? 

In view of the compliment recently 
paid the Senator from Minnesota by the 
voters of the District of Columbia, I am 
sure he would not want to discriminate 
against them by excluding them from 
the benefits of this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say this 
whole matter was given very careful 
consideration by the staff and by the 
committee some years ago and also in 
this 86th Congress. The reason why the 
District of Columbia was not included 
is simply that in the District of Colum- 
bia there is Federal sharing and ob- 
viously there are Federal appropriations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But not 
on the basis of the taxes which normally 
would be levied on the property now 
owned by the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia, if such property 
were privately owned. There is an au- 
thorization to pay up to $25 million, as 
a Federal contribution; but that is far 
less than the amount of taxes which 
would be paid on these Federal properties 
in the District of Columbia if they were 
privately owned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
Senator from South Dakota is asking, 
as regards the categories of special as- 
sessments and commercial and indus- 
trial properties covered by the bill, that 
when a special provision already is made, 
the District of Columbia be included. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to have the District of Columbia in- 
cluded in the definition of “State,” so 
the whole bill will also apply to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would have no 
objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I offer that amendment at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If there 
is no objection, then I submit the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 22, in line 
10, after the word “States,” to include 
“and the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order: Is not my amendment 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; but 
the Chair is advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian that the submission of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case] would not displace the 
amendment the Senator from Ohio has 
offered. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thought the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio had been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not yet been agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
technical amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from Ohio must 
be included in the bill, if it is to be in 
conformity with the action taken yester- 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
to me on my amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
to me on the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment, on 
page 22, in line 10, after the word 
“States”, to insert the words “and the 
District of Columbia.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 22, line 10, after the word 
“States”, to add the words “and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

Do Senators yield back the time on the 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, my understanding is that the 
amendment is acceptable to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, on page 23, in line 8, to strike from 
the bill the words “or other public im- 
provement.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to 
the committee amendment will be stated. 

The LE&GISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 23, in line 8, to strike out 
the words “or other public improve- 
ment.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 


page 23, in subsection (k), there appears 
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a definition of the words “public im- 
provement’, and that section reads: 

The term “public improvement” means 
any street, road, bridge, sewer, water-distri- 
bution system, drainage project, or other 
public improvement. 


My amendment is to strike out the 
words “or other public improvement.” 

An attempt is made to define “public 
improvement,” and that is done. Then, 
by including the words “or other public 
improvement,” the whole subject is 
thrown wide open, without any limita- 
tion. I submit to my colleagues it is an 
open end coverage, and completely too 
broad to provide at this time. Sta- 
diums, dance pavilions, and other such 
buildings might be constructed. I do 
not believe the citizens of Circleville, 
Greenville, Fairfield, and Greenfield, 
those who live in rural areas, and who 
will get no benefit out of such construc- 
tion, should be paying taxes to build such 
public improvements in suburban or in 
urban areas. This is no method of defi- 
nition. A public improvement is a pub- 
lic improvement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There was a dis- 
cussion of the matter. We had exten- 
sive discussion with technicians of the 
executive branch about the provision. 
The Bureau of the Budget representa- 
tives thought it was important to have 
that provision in the bill. I donot think 
it is. I am perfectly willing, as one 
Senator, and as a sponsor of the bill, to 
to accept a much more restrictive defi- 
nition of the words “public improve- 
ment.” In light of the amendment to 
the bill relating to special assessments, I 
think the amendment is desirable. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I agree with the Senator 
that we should accept the amendment; 
and I hope it will induce the Senator 
from Ohio to support the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply cannot vote for a measure, the cost 
of which none can foretell, and I can- 
not vote for a measure which merely lays 
the groundwork for another attack on 
the problem 1 year from now, when the 
demand will be made to eliminate the 
date of June 30, 1950, and an attempt 
will probably be made to push the date 
back to 1945 or 1940. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time I have remaining on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to observe, if I may have a moment, 
as one who has sponsored this kind of 
legislation for the last 8 years, I certainly 
would not agree to change the date to 
an earlier date. I doubt that any spon- 
sor of the legislation will be persuaded 
to push the date back beyond 1950. 
There is good reason for establishing 
that date. I could see no good reason 
for pushing it back. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senator from Connecticut 
read the remarks made yesterday by the 
distinguished Senator from California. 
He will find that there is a vision that 
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all the Federal property in California 
will be taxed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, whom 
is the Senator talking about? Which 
California Senator? The Senator who is 
now on his feet? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 

. Mr. KUCHEL. I am going to ask the 
Senator from Ohio to get yesterday’s 
REcorpD and get the comments the senior 
Senator from California made, and point 
out, if he can—and I deny that the Sen- 
ator can and the Recorp will bear me 
out—anything that even by remote, 
speculative implication would form the 
basis of the statement the Senator from 
Ohio just made. I deny it, and I do not 
believe the REcorp will substantiate that 
comment. I say that to the Senator from 
Ohio with all sincerity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I see. I thought I 
heard the Senator from California yes- 
terday enumerate the many properties 
the Federal Government has within his 
State. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed the Senator 
from California did, but I deny that the 
Senator from Ohio can accurately or 
logically draw from that statement an 
implication that I want to use every 
single foot of Federal property located 
in the State of California, or elsewhere, 
as a basis on which in-lieu payments will 
be made. I come from a State half 
owned by the Government of the United 
States, and I wanted to demonstrate that 
fact to the Senate, but I say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, sincerely, I had no such 
desire as stated when I spoke, and have 
none now, nor will I have in the future. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am glad to hear 
that. Iam glad to correct my statement. 
I hope what the Senator from California 
said yesterday will prevail—that there 
has never been any contemplation of 
paying the local governments’ tax struc- 
tures on properties that are used solely 
for governmental functions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, such payments 
are excluded in the bill. The bill makes 
it absolutely, unqualifiedly, and unmis- 
takably clear that where there is Fed- 
eral property used exclusively for gov- 
ernmental functions, with the exception 
of special assessments, there will be no 
Federal payments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And there ought not 
to be. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younce of Ohio in the chair). All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, on page 19, in line 
21, to strike out the numbers “1959” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘1960.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota to 
the committee amendment. 


I yield 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and read the third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the able Senator from New 
Hampshire {[Mr. Cotton]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, ob- 
viously the bill will pass. It is my sin- 
cere hope it will receive a Presidential 
veto; and it is my sincere hope we will 
not override the veto. 

Mr. President, 6 years ago, as a fresh- 
man Member of this body, it was my 
privilege to serve on the Committee on 
Government Operations with and under 
the able leadership of my esteemed 
friend from Minnesota, whom I greatly 
admired for his work on that commit- 
tee. My admiration continues. 

A bill of this type then came before 
our committee. At the very moment it 
came before the committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the local communities and the 
States in this Union were offering entice- 
ments for private industry to locate with 
in their borders. The States were offer- 
ing tax exemptions for periods of years. 
The States and local communities were 
building and offering factories and 
plants. 

I have no objetcion to that procedure. 
I admired it then, and I admire it now, 
as a demonstration of enterprise on the 
part of those people. 

Mr. President, in the committee at that 
time, 6 years ago, the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire offered an amendment, 
which I am glad to say is still in the bill, 
providing that a State or community 
which is offering such tax inducements 
cannot avail itself of the privilege under 
the bill of getting payments in lieu of 
taxes from the Federal Government on 
manufacturing enterprises or similar in- 
dustrial enterprises within the State. 

Mr. President, the situation which 
then existed in a sense will always exist. 
There is an adage in the Bible which 
Says: 

For whosoever hath, to him shall be given; 
and whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he seemeth to have. 


That, in a sense, is true. My heart 
cannot bleed too much for some of these 
great States which are filled to the brim 
with Federal enterprises which bring 
money into the States, bring employment 
into the States, bring business to the 
merchants, and lifeblood into the com- 
munities. 

In most cases the representatives of 
these States have come to Washington, 
D.C., very naturally and laudably, to 
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continue to ask for these Federal enter- 
prises. But as soon as they get their 
feet into the tent, they turn around and 
ask the Federal Government to make 
payments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. President, I represent a State 
which is hungry for industry and hun- 
gry for more employment. I represent 
a State which will receive virtually none 
of the largess envisioned under the bill. 
I say to some of my friends who come 
from these States, who have spoken in 
the last few days, “If you do not want 
to build the highways, if you do not 
want to maintain the sewers, if you do 
not want to maintain the water systems 
for these plants, we will be very happy 
to have those plants move into our State, 
and we will give a written guarantee that 
we will never ask for a contribution of 
taxes from the Federal Government.” 

I served on the committee 6 years ago, 
and I learned one thing as a freshman 
Senator, that this is one of the most diffi- 
cult and technical tasks which can ever 
be faced by the Senate. 

In the last 2 days we have seen and 
reviewed all the corrections and the 
amendments and the safeguards and the 
provisions which have been placed in the 
bill and they have confirmed the thought 
that we are venturing into a field in 
which it is almost utterly impossible to 
legislate fairly, to legislate with safety, 
and to legislate without signing a blank 
check for years and years ahead. 

With that knowledge, despite the re- 
spect I have for those who have sup- 
ported the measure and helped it through 
this body, I venture the prediction that 
in the years ahead some of the Senators 
who now support the bill will decide it 
was a dangerous step and a very unsafe 
step to take. With all respect to those 
Senators, I voted to recommit the bill. 
I shall vote, whatever form the vote may 
take, against passage of the bill. I hope 
to have a chance to vote to sustain a 
Presidential veto. I think the bill, no 
matter what we may do to clean it up, 
is bound to be discriminatory, to be un- 
fair, and to be expensive almost beyond 
our imagination. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. ALLOTT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Colorado wish to 
speak? I shall be glad to yield the Sena- 
tor some time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I desire to speak on the 
bill. I will get some time from the act- 
ing minority leader. I wish to speak in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall say only a few words in reference 
to the comments of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, for whom I have great 
personal affection, and high admiration. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that there 
were no more amendments offered to the 
bill than were submitted. This is a com- 
plicated bill. We do not deny that. I 
honestly can say this is not the kind of 
measure which the Senator from Min- 
nesota finds particularly politically at- 
tractive. It has none of what we call 
“political sex appeal.” 
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This is a legislative proposal which 
offers simple justice. It is a beginning. 
The bill is couched in terms which will 
limit its application to a very small num- 
ber of cases. 

The difference between this bill and 
a@ mere study bill is that the pending bill 
provides not only that a Federal Board 
shall make a comprehensive study of the 
entire problem of Federal payments in 
lieu of taxes and all other fiscal rela- 
tionships between the Federal Govern- 
ment and local governments, but will also 
authorize payments in three very limited 
categories. This will give the Board a 
chance to obtain some experience in 
deciding which of the applicants should 
be granted some relief. 

We have been studying this matter 
from an academic point of view for many 
years. Universities have studied it. The 
Bureau of the Budget has made three 
studies of it. The Treasury Department 
has studied it. Committees of the Con- 
gress have studied it. I think there have 
been perhaps 15 studies over the last 20 
years of the question of payments in 
lieu of taxes and the fiscal relationships 
of the Federal Government to local gov- 
ernments. In the meanwhile, the Fed- 
eral Government moves ever more into 
what we might call the proprietary inter- 
ests and ever more into the local gov- 
ernment areas, acquiring property which 
is taken off the local tax rolls as the 
result of Federal acquisition. 

Mr. President, an honest and sincere 
attempt has been made in S. 910. This 
is not the Humphrey bill. This is not 
the bill of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Busu] or of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucuet], even though these 
two esteemed Senators have contributed 
mightily to it. They have testified. 
They have worked. They have helped to 
refine the provisions in the bill. So have 
many other Senators. 

This is the end product of a good deal 
of hard work by the staff, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, by the Presidential Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, by universities, by students in the 
field covered by the bill, and by many 
others. 

I admit that undoubtedly there are 
some flaws in the bill. I hope when it 
goes to the House of Representatives it 
will be worked on and some improve- 
ments may be made in it. I assure the 
Senate that efforts were made to see to 
it that the bill did not have an open 
end, that it was not a handout, that it 
would not lead to fiscal irresponsibility 
or recklessness. What we tried to do 
was to get a system of casework, so to 
speak, before the Board, so that the 
Board could attempt to perfect some 
kind of system. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I will say, in reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, that what he has had to say I 
think has, I believe, confirmed every- 
thing I said a few minutes ago. 

In the first place, I will testify from 
my experience in the years I worked on 
this type of bill in the committee with 
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the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, I agree 100 percent that the Sena- 
tor’s service in this field has not been 
from any political motivation. With 
the deepest of sincerity, with the great- 
est of skill, with unlimited industry and 
unflagging enthusiasm, the Senator 
from Minnesota has worked his level 
best to bring forth a fair, a reasonable, 
and a constructive measure. I honor 
the Senator for that. 

The fact that the Senator has brought 
to the attention of the Senate the infor- 
mation that there have been 15 different 
studies of this matter by different groups, 
in an attempt to devise some way of 
achieving the effect desired without dis- 
crimination, without danger, and without 
extravagance, and that these groups 
have been unable to find the solution, 
confirms my opinion. 

I honor the sincerity and the skill of 
the Senator. However, this proposal rep- 
resents a step out into the darkness in 
an attempt to solve the problem, with 
the understanding that it is to be a trial- 
and-error method, and with a further 
realization that there is to be no limit 
as to how far we shall go. 

There is one idea about which I would 
take issue with what the distinguished 
Senator has said; I must disagree with 
the statement of the Senator. It is not 
a fact that the safeguards and the land- 
marks which have been provided in the 
measure, with complete sincerity, will 
hold back the floodtide. I have served 
in the Congress of the United States, in 
both branches, for 14 years. Many Sen- 
ators now in the Chamber are my seniors 
in service. I ask any one of them if 
there has ever been a time when we have 
embarked on a new program at Fed- 
eral expense and have written into the 
bill safeguards so that the program will 
not grow, when those safeguards and 
those protections ever held back the tide. 

We cannot say that will be done any 
more than we could say, when we started 
paying total disability payments under 
the Social Security Act to those who 
were over 50 years of age, that the provi- 
sion would not be extended. Now people 
come in to say, ““Why should we not pay 
disability payments to those who are un- 
der 50 years of age?” When we write the 
safeguards into the bill, they simply will 
not be sufficient. 

I honor the Senator for his sincerity. 
I can testify to the very fine leadership 
he has given in this field. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
question is not new to a great many 
Senators. Some by reason of their long 
service in the Senate and on the com- 
mittee from which the bill has come, 
and some by reason of their service as 
Governors of their respective States, are 
well acquainted with the problem. My 
own experience in this field took place 
when I was serving my State as its 
Governor. 

I do not know whether every Senator 
knows, or whether the record shows, but 
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under the rule of the national Gover- 
nors’ conference no action can be taken 
except by unanimous vote. I wonder 
how many actions we would have in the 
Senate if we had that requirement? By 
unanimous vote of the Governors at the 
national Governors’ conference it was 
decided that one of the things which 
cried out for attention was the question 
of the loss of revenue in certain counties, 
districts, school districts, and the like, 
by reason of the Federal Government 
coming into such county or school dis- 
trict and taking over property and re- 
moving it from the tax rolls. By unani- 
mous vote of the Governors a committee 
was created. I myself as Governor, and 
later the comptroller of our State, spent 
weeks in Washington trying to set some- 
thing in motion which would take care 
of the problem. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that piecemeal we have been 
taking care of this problem in various 
ways. For example, we have taken care 
of the impact of defense establishments 
on schools by measures for the con- 
struction of school buildings and school 
operations. But there is no definite 
policy or program. 

As late as last year our able President 
recommended that we not renew the 
law by which the plight of many school 
districts was recognized because of the 
impact of great defense installations. 
The Congress did not see fit to follow 
that recommendation. I have the great- 
est of respect for the Chief Executive. 
I am sure his recommendation was based 
upon his conviction. But I call atten- 
tion to that fact as illustrative of the 
point that no permanent policy has been 
laid down in this important field. 

I have jotted down a few of the tempo- 
rary expedients which have been adopted 
since that time. One of them has to do 
with the sharing of minerals in States 
where minerals are produced from pub- 
lic lands. States in the West in particu- 
lar receive quite a large amount of reve- 
nue yearly by participating in the in- 
come from minerals and from oil 
products. 

In the case of forest products, the little 
county of Wakulla in my own State, 
without the revenue which comes from 
its participation in the sale of forest 
products from a national forest which 
practically covers all of that county 
would have difficulty in continuing to 
operate. I know there are many similar 
counties in the forested areas of the 
Nation. 

Then there is the question of power 
installations, which has been mentioned 
already. If I correctly understood the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], there are approximately 55 dams 
and power units which are covered by 
contribution provisions which have been 
enacted by the Federal Government at 
one time or another going ali the way 
from the sweeping declaration in the 
case of TVA to almost as sweeping decla- 
rations in the case of the whole Bonne- 
ville structure and others that are more 
applicable to independent and individual 
enterprises. 

Likewise, in the field of grazing there 
is a sharing position. 
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The point I make is that the field calls 
out still, as it did then, for some kind 
of reasonable policy announcement to 
be engrafted on the law so that our loca] 
units of government, which have a legiti- 
mate interest in this problem, as a mat- 
ter of right, may know what they can 
depend upon by way of Federal revenue. 
I dislike the part of this bill which puts 
the local units of government in the 
position, for the time being, of coming 
with a cup in their hand to a Federal] 
agency to determine whether or not they 
are entitled to any payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

The reason I support the bill, and the 
reason I opposed its recommittal after 
the two important amendments offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscuHeE] 
and the Senator from Florida had been 
adopted, is that I think we must proceed 
to make a thorough study. The impor- 
tant part of this bill is the provision for 
setting up a board of capable, full-time 
members, whose nominations would be 
confirmed by the Senate, to study this 
very difficult and complex problem. It is 
becoming more complex with reference 
to such areas as the county of Arlington, 
across the Potomac River from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the new State of 
Alaska, and other areas which might be 
mentioned. 

I think that study should move ahead. 
I vote with some reluctance for that part 
of the bill, which I regard as a temporary 
expedient. I would not have voted for 
it, but for the adoption of the two amend- 
ments which I have already mentioned. 
But I believe the whole field manifestly 
requires attention, and it is for that rea- 
son that I shall vote for the bill. This 
is not the last form of the bill. The 
House will still find some defects in it, 
as we have found in the Senate. We do 
not expect perfection on a first attempt 
in a debate on the floor of the Senate 
after many years of effort to solve this 
question, but I think we should get along 
with the solution of it. 

Finally, the subject should be placed 
on a basis of right, so that the units of 
government which have to keep their 
schools open, which have to build roads, 
which have to do all the things which are 
implicit in local government, will know 
that when the Federal Government 
comes in and disturbs their tax structure 
unduly, there are some things upon 
which they can definitely depend. It is 
in the hope that that kind of result will 
be accomplished by the passage of the 
bill that I support it. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for yielding 5 minutes to me. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLoTT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
just listened to the very persuasive ar- 
guments by my friend from Florida, who 
is a brilliant lawyer. I must confess that 
he nearly persuades me, but each of us 
comes finally to rely upon those prin- 
ciples upon which he places most empha- 
sis. 

I shall vote against the bill, although 
I am a cosponsor of the original bill. I 
believe that most of us can discuss the 
bill without assuming to cast any re- 
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flection on any work which any Sena- 
tor has done or any position which any 
Senator has taken upon the question. 
We can disagree with the positions, but 
I cannot see any justification for letting 
the personal element creep into the dis- 
cussion, as has sometimes happened on 
the floor here in the past day or so. 

What compels me primarily to vote 
against the bill is that in my opinion it 
delegates the work of the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and of the 
House to a board called a Federal Board 
for Payments to Local Governments 
without any opportunity for the Con- 
gress ever to review the actions of that 
board with respect to the payments it 
decides to make. 

In this situation I realize that all that 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLanp] has said about the great 
number of years which have been spent 
on this problem is true. The problems he 
has mentioned are problems in my State, 
as they are in most other States. Never- 
theless, I cannot bring myself to vote 
for a bill which I think is as dangerous 
as this bill could be. 

I must say that it is hard to vote 
against the committee, which has taken 
so much time on the bill. Although the 
committee has spent a great deal of time 
on the subject, I still believe implicitly 
that the bill does not lay down, for the 
payments of money to the States or the 
local authorities, sufficient guidelines to 
protect the Government of the United 
States. 

The committee does lay down guide- 
lines generally upon the basis of busi- 
nesses and upon the basis of special im- 
provements or public improvements. 
The public improvements part, I believe, 
was stricken by the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio, which was agreed 
to a few minutes ago. 

Nevertheless, I do not find any cri- 
teria laid down in the bill anywhere 
which would govern the Board in the de- 
termination of how much should be 
awarded to any given authority or any 
given municipality or any given State 
in a given instance. 

Then when we come to page 37, sub- 
paragraph (f), we read: 

(f) Each final order made by the Board 
under this Act for the payment of any 
award shall be final and conclusive upon all 
tax authorities and upon all Federal agen- 
cies, unless such order is modified or re- 
versed by a court of competent jurisdiction 
or is adjudged invalid in whole or in part 
by the General Accounting Office. 


Mr. President, I can interpret that 
language in only one way, and that is 
that the payment is final unless the 
General Accounting Office adjudges it 
invalid. Therefore we have placed in the 
General Accounting Office and in the 
Board the power to appropriate money 
for this purpose. 

However, there is still another excep- 
tion, and that is: ‘unless such order is 
modified or reversed by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction.” 

Upon what standards would any court 
of competent jurisdiction reverse a find- 
ing made by the Board? I believe I can 
Say without fear of contradiction that 
the only basis upon which a court could 
reverse such a finding would be upon a 
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finding of malfeasance or misfeasance of 
members of the Board. I do not believe 
we need worry too much about that kind 
of situation arising. 

The second ground would be—and I 
ask Senators to pay particular attention 
to this—a gross abuse of discretion. 
There is not a lawyer in the Senate who 
does not know how difficult it is to over- 
turn an action cf any administrative 
body on the basis of abuse of discretion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with all due regard for the work 
which the committee has done—and I 
do not minimize the importance.of the 
work the committee has done, and I do 
not minimize the time it has spent on 
this subject, and I do not minimize the 
difficulties of the problem—because I 
believe the bill actually amounts to a 
deprivation of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of Congress of their powers, I 
must vote, reluctantly, against the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
was one of the original sponsors of the 
bill. In fact, I introduced a bill on the 
subject in a previous Congress, several 
sessions ago. 

I regretfully must vote against the 
passage of the pending bill, in spite of 
the fact that I believe the committee 
has done an excellent job in studying 
the problem, and has done all it could 
do in making the recommendation with 
which it has come forward to the Sen- 
ate. I wish to compliment the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which made 
this study. He certainly has been assi- 
duous in applying himself to the task. 
Therefore I regret it is necessary for 
me to be against the bill, even though I 
favored it when it was in its original 
and simple form. 

We must have a reason for backing 
off from a position previously taken. I 
am in complete sympathy with the 
philosophy of the Government paying 
moneys instead of taxes. However, I 
am not in sympathy with the broad and 
very general payments that this bill now 
encompasses. The original position I 
had taken was directed toward the own- 
ership of Federal lands, mainly in the 
Western States, where great problems 
are confronting us as our populations 
grow. 

For instance, in my own State of 
Arizona we can tax only 16.4 percent of 
the land in the State. That was all 
right when we had only a few people 
and a handful of Indians. However, now 
that the population of my State is in- 
creasing at the rate of 60 percent every 
10 years, the 16.4 percent of taxable 
land is not enough to support the popu- 
lation. 

It was with this in mind that I wrote 
the first bill that I introduced several 
years ago. It was with this in mind that 
I supported the original Humphrey pro- 
posal. I did so because I felt it would 
be minimum in its effect, and would ap- 
ply only to areas such as public lands 
where Government industry or a Gov- 
ernment contracted industry oecupies 
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tax-free land and where that industry 
impacts school districts or communities. 

Such a program will not solve the 
problem. It is not even directed at it. 
However, we are confronted with a prob- 
lem, and that problem caused my interest 
in the subject in the first place. 

The Bureau of Land Management was 
created in 1945 under a presidential re- 
organization plan. One of the objects 
encompassed by the Bureau of Land 
Management Act was to get the land be- 
longing to the Federal Government back 
to the States or back to the people. In 
1955, in the Federal budget, the Bureau 
reported it was administering 737 mil- 
lion acres of public land in the United 
States and Alaska, in the interest of 
conserving forest, range, mineral, and 
water resources. One of the reasons 
the Bureau of Land Management gave 
for its existence was to get this land 
back into the hands of the State and 
into the hands of the people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
they recognized that was one of the 
prime purposes of the act. Then let us 
look at the 1961 budget. We find that 
the Federal Government now has 833 
million acres of land, an increase of 96 
million acres in 6 years. That increase 
represents the combined area of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium. 

We in the West are very apprehensive 
of the Federal Government’s growing 
ownership of land. It was to this 
ownership that the original bills were 
directed, in an effort to alleviate the 
growing responsibility of State govern- 
ments in the West to the people who are 
moving into these sections. I was hope- 
ful that the bill would encompass just 
those very narrow areas where the Fed- 
eral Government, by insisting on own- 
ing land, which should belong to the 
people, would make these payments. 

The argument has been made that the 
Federal Government pay the Western 
States for forest lands, and so forth. 
Mr. President, we get very little money 
for the forests in Arizona—and we have 
the largest stand of ponderosa pine in 
the world—and we cannot support our 
schools with those funds, even though 
that was the original intent. 

We cannot build the necessary roads. 
It was to that end that I was inter- 
ested in the original bill, so that the 
Federal Government would assume or 
could assume more of its rightful respon- 
sibility in this area. 

Therefore it is with great regret that 
I must leave my good friend from Min- 
nesota on the pending bill. I reiterate 
my compliments to him for having done 
an outstanding job, even though I can- 
not agree with his fina] result. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish highly to commend the tenacity 
and devotion which the chairman of the 
subcommittee, our dedicated friend, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota {[Mr. 
HumpuHREY], has shown in pursuing this 





Houianp], who has brought new light 
and fresh impetus to this whole subject, 
as well as with the valuable contribu- 
tions made on the floor yesterday by the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] and the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

I consider the pending bill important 
to Alaska, where 99 percent of the land 
is in Federal ownership. It is true that 
under the Statehood Act, in the next 
25 years we will be allowed to select 
27 percent of that land for the 49th 
State. That will still leave 73 percent 
of the land in Federal ownership. 

On top of all that, Mr. President, 
there are vast reservations for special 
purposes. We have some national parks 
and monuments in Alaska, three of 
which are larger than some States. In 
addition, we have tremendous Federal 
withdrawals of all varieties and more 
are threatened. We have all kinds of 
military withdrawals, some actual, and 
others potential, which at any time can 
be made by the President if he thinks 
it necessary for defense purposes. 

While these problems are not met by 
this bill, I cite these facts as an indi- 
cation of how extensive has been the im- 
pact of Federal ownership in Alaska. 

The bill is, as I have said, a modest 
one. It is limited in time and in scope. 
It expires in 5 years and applies to only 
certain types of Federal ownership. It is 
an exploratory operation, which will give 
us an opportunity to make a beginning 
in a matter that has been before Con- 
gress for decades. It certainly deserves 
support. It is obviously unjust that the 
Federal Government should move into 
communities and preempt large sections 
of revenue-producing land and other en- 
terprises, removing these areas from the 
State and local tax rolls, and not make 
some requital. 

In my judgment, the bill does not go 
far enough. But Iam happy to support 
it in its limited form, because I believe it 
is better to begin in a small way and see 
how its works. At the end of 5 years, 
when the act will expire, we will be in a 
better position to judge what has been 
accomplished and what the next steps 
should be. 

I hope the bill will be enacted shortly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Rrecorp the text of the 
letter sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLEe.Ltan], by David A. Lindsay, 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under date of August 11, 1959. The 
letter appears on pages 37 and 38 of the 
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committee report. It points out that the 
Treasury Department found the bill to be 
acceptable and it embodied principles 
which the Treasury Department regarded 
as sound for a temporary program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


OFPICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, CHamman: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for the Department’s 
views on S. 910, to authorize the payment to 
local governments of sums in lieu of taxes 
and special assessments with respect to cer- 
tain Federal real property, and for other 


purposes. 

The bill, S. 910, is identical with S. 4183 
reported favorably by your committee during 
the 86th Congress and with S. 967 introduced 
in the 85th Congress. It would authorize a 
limited program of payments in lieu of taxes 
for a 5-year period beginning January 1, 1960, 
on industrial and commercial real property 
acquired by the Federal Government after 
June 30, 1950. These payments would be 
limited to jurisdictions which have suffered 
a demonstrable financial hardship as a result 
of the removal of the property from their 
tax rolls. The amount of such pay- 
ments would be determined on the basis 
of the amount of local taxes which 
would have been payable if the property were 
privately owned, increased by any additional 
expenditures incurred by the local taxing 
jurisdiction in furnishing services to the 
Federal agency, and reduced by the value of 
local-type government services furnished by 
the Federal agency. Adjustment would also 
be made for any special tax benefits for which 
the Government’s property would be eligible 
under State or local law if it were privately 
owned. 

The bill would also authorize the payment 
of special assessments on Federal property 
in urban and suburban areas if levied also 
against real property owned by taxable per- 
sons and of taxes on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in real property leased or sold 
to private persons under conditional sales 
contracts. 

The payments program authorized by the 
bill would be administered by a Federal 
Board for Payments to Local Governments 
composed of five members to be appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. Said Board would be required, in ad- 
dition, to conduct a comprehensive study 
of the problems arising out of Federal im- 
munity from local real and personal property 
taxes, including the operation of existing 
payment programs, and within 2 years to 
submit recommendations for the future 
treatment of the Government’s real and per- 
sonal properties with respect to local tax 
laws. 

The provisions of the bill generally accord 
with the program outlined to your commit- 
tee by the Assistant to the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, on April 19, 1956. On that 
occasion the administration recommended 
legislation “to provide the authority and 
mechanism for payments, during a period of 
4 or 5 years, in cases of demonstrable hard- 
ship involving the recent removal of real 
estate from the tax rolls by reason of its 
acquisition by the National Government for 
industrial or commercial purposes, and in- 
cluding provision that during that period 
there should be detailed field studies of 
specific local situations.” 

Since the submission of these recommen- 
dations to your committee, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in four separate decisions rendered 
last year, ruled that the Government's con- 
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tractors and leaseholders are required to pay 
the local taxes on the possession or use of 
Federal real or personal property in their 
custody. In at least some of these situa- 
tions, the economic burden of the local taxes 
is on the Federal Government. 

The 1958 Court decisions have altered 
fundamentally the constitutional and fisca) 
relationships existing between the Federal 
Government and the States and may require 
congressional consideration of legislation de- 
fining the status of the Government’s prop- 
erties under State and local tax laws. The 
subject matter is currently under study by 
the Federal agencies concerned. Pending 
completion of this evaluation, it is not clear 
what additional legislation will be required. 
Nonetheless, since the bill, S. 910, embodies 
principles the Department regards sound for 
a temporary program of payments in lieu of 
taxes on real properties in the possession of 
the Government, and would provide ma- 
chinery for the ultimate development of 
permanent legislation in an area of vital in- 
terest to local governments, the Department 
does not counsel that its enactment be fur- 
ther delayed. It therefore supports enact- 
ment of S. 910, reserving the right to recom- 
mend such additional legislation as is deemed 
necessary with respect to the tax status of 
the Government’s properties in the hands of 
contractors and lessees. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion to the presentation of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin A. LINDSAY, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota answer a few 
questions I wish to ask? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. WILEY. My name appears on the 
bill because I think that, fundamentally, 
the idea of having the Government make 
a contribution when, in equity, it should 
do so is a good idea. However, I should 
like to ask some questions. 

Suppose in my town a new post office 
were to be built, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired some land within the 
next year or two on which to build it. 
On what basis would the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay taxes on that property? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would pay 
on that property only whatever special 
assessment might be required in terms 
of public improvements or, under the 
amendment which was offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE], if 
there is a tax for a public improvement, 
as defined in the law—the language is 
now more restrictive, due to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio—then 
the Federal Government would have a 
responsibility for payment. But the 
payment must not be discriminatory. 
In other words, the local taxing au- 
thority cannot ask more from the Fed- 
eral Government than it would ask from 
any other taxable person. Furthermore, 
the special assessment must be levied 
on all other taxable persons in the as- 
sessment district. It cannot be levied 
only on the Federal property. 

Mr. WILEY. Would a tax be imposed 
on real estate on which a plant was 
built? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. WILEY. The tax would simply be 
on what are called special improve- 
ments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
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Mr. WILEY. Very well. Suppose the 
Federal Government acquires 2,000 or 
3,000 acres of land in a State for the pur- 
pose of constructing an airfield. After 
it had acquired the land, suppose the 
Government either used it or left it 
alone. Would any tax be imposed on the 
Federal Government for acquiring that 
property? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only for public 
improvements, or if the land were con- 
verted to some private use, under which 
a taxable person would use the property. 
Then the portion which was used would 
be taxable. 

Mr. WILEY. If the Federal Govern- 
ment built a plant for the use of a pri- 
vate business concern, but the property 
was owned by the Federal Government, 
although the business concern occupied 
it and utilized it, what would be the 
status of the tax on the real estate and 
the plant? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The personal prop- 
erty in the plant would not be subject 
to tax, but the payment in lieu of tax 
would be upon the real property. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has clarified some thoughts I 
have had. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill is a lim- 
ited bill. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the purpose, 
then, of the further investigation? The 
bill contains a provision for a further 
investigation. What would be investi- 
gated—the method of assessment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Acontinuing study 
would be made of all forms of Federal 
payments in lieu of taxes to the local 
governments. In other words, a contin- 
uing study would be made of the Fed- 
eral-local fiscal relationships. Under 
the pending proposal, the studies and 
investigations would be directed toward 
presenting to the President and to the 
Congress within 2 years the results of 
the study, together with recommenda- 
tions. The Board would make recom- 
mendations to Congress and to the 
President. 

Mr. WILEY. I heard yesterday the 
statement that the measure is an open 
door which would permit the Federal 
Government to be taken, we might say, 
for a further tax ride. I am wondering 
if there is any truth in that statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe so. 
The Treasury Department does not think 
so, and is quite specific in its communi- 
cation. 

As the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.uianp] has pointed out, the local gov- 
ernment does not come here by right; 
it comes by reason of a grant to the local 
taxing authority to make its plea to 
justify its case. The burden of proof 
rests upon the local taxing authority. 
It does not have any right, per se, to 
come before the Federal Board; but it 
can be heard. In other words, the Fed- 
eral Board, of 5 members, will consider 
the application and decide the request 
on the basis of the information which is 
presented, within the confines and limi- 
tations of the act. 

Mr. WILEY. Why was the year 1950 
designated? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was felt by the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau 
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of the Budget that this was the year in 
which an appreciable amount of com- 
mercial- and industrial-type property 
had been acquired or constructed by the 
Federal Government due to the Korean 
war. World War II properties had been 
pretty well either integrated within com- 
munity life or disposed of by surplus 
sales to private industry. Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty was felt to be the best base 
year. I can honestly say that there 
might be a better year, but it was neces- 
sary to draw the line at some place. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty excludes 
World War II properties, many of which 
were declared surplus and sold by the 
Federal Government. The 1950 base 
year takes in the expansion of the indus- 
trial plant for the rearmament program 
which began in 1950. Also, I think it 
places upon the agencies of Government 
which own Federal properties that are 
currently being put to an industrial- or 
commercial-type use an incentive to get 
rid of them and return them to the 
normal tax rolls, and not to continue to 
hold such properties for an indefinite 
period. 

In this sense, the bill is an economy 
measure, because it will place upon the 
Federal agencies the responsibility to 
reexamine continuously the necessity of 
holding such properties. If there is no 
real need or long-term necessity for re- 
taining them, the agencies should dis- 
pose of them and return them to private 
hands, so that the properties will become 
a part of the private economy, subject 
to normal taxation. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has answered my next question, 
whether or not, in his judgment, if the 
bill should become law, it would consti- 
tute what so many persons have con- 
tended, a real reason for the disposition 
of Government-owned property which 
the Government does not need. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and so the 
agencies of the Government testified in 
response to our inquiries. 

Mr. WILEY. Has the Senator an esti- 
mate in his own mind as to what the 
program would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment over a term of years? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I made an esti- 
mate yesterday. It is only a guess, be- 
cause one does not know, first of all, what 
properties will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board. 

We have a pretty good idea that in 
the category of special assessments the 
amount will be modest. As to commer- 
cial and industrial properties, with the 
restriction placed in the bill, the amount 
will be cut back substantially. 

There will be very little adjudication 
of these matters in the first year. In 2 
years we will have a complete study fol- 
lowed by a report to Congress. 

What we seek to do is to have an op- 
portunity to have a case-by-case study, 
so to speak, based on individual cases 
which will be brought before the board— 
so that we can really ascertain what the 
problem is rather than to discuss it from 
an academic point of view. 

I believe the letter of the Treasury 
Department to the committee indicates 
that we are not too far off, in the light of 
even the recent court decisions, which 
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some persons felt would have imposed an 
additional burden on the Government. 
The Treasury Department in its letter 
stated: 

Nonetheless, since the bill, S. 910, em- 
bodies principles the Department regards 
sound for a temporary program of payments 
in lieu of taxes on real properties in the 
possession of the Government, and would 
provide machinery for the ultimate develop- 
ment of permanent legislation in an area 
of vital interest to local governments, the 
Department does not counsel that its enact- 
ment be further delayed. It therefore sup- 
ports the enactment of S. 910, reserving the 
right to recommend such additional legisla- 
tion as is deemed necessary with respect to 
the tax status of the Government’s prop- 


erties, in the hands of contractors and 
lessees. 
Subsequently, the Bureau of the 


Budget took a different view, and said it 
preferred that at this time there be only 
study legislation. 

But the Treasury Department did ad- 
vise the committee, after carefully ex- 
amining this from a fiscal point of view, 
that it felt this measure was reasonabiy 
good, constructive legislation. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator made the 
point that, in his opinion, if the bill be- 
comes law the Government will begin to 
liquidate its ownership of some of these 
properties. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my hope; 
yes. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there any estimate 
in that connection? Some claim the 
Government owns billions of dollars’ 
worth of such properties. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. An inventory has 
been made; the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] has an inventory of fed- 
erally owned properties, particularly the 
industrial and commercial properties. 
There is no doubt that the total runs 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

There is always a tendency of the 
Government agencies to hold on to these 
properties longer than I regard neces- 
sary. But if, as a result of the enact- 
ment of this bill, they must make pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes, and must include 
the funds for such payments in their 
departmental budgets, then the Appro- 
priations Committees will ask them, an- 
nually, “Why do not you dispose of this 
property at a fair rate, and return it to 
private hands, where it will be subject 
to taxes on a fair base?” 

Mr. WILEY. Some claim the bill will 
unbalance the budget. Has the Senator 
given any thought to a possible increase 
of taxes anywhere along the line? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe the 
bill will have the effect which some per- 
sons predict it will. I cannot believe 
that the Treasury Department, which 
has great responsibility for the Federal 
revenues, would have recommended that 
the bill be passed, and would have re- 
garded the bill as sound legislation, if 
the Department thought the bill would 
throw the Federal budget out of kilter. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, if sufficient 
time remains under my control. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
under my control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavscHeE in the chair). ‘Three minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be glad to yield all that 
time to the Senator from Colorado, if 
he desires that I do so. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask 
one or two brief questions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the proposed board 
to be an arm of the Congress or an arm 
of the executive branch? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and confirmed 
by the Senate, as an independent board. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is to be inde- 
pendent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, it is to be in- 
dependent. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the board to be 
given the power to make rules and regu- 
lations? In other words, will the board 
be under the Administrative Procedure 
Act? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; obviously it 
will fall under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Mr. CARROLL. Therefore, the Board 
itself will be able to issue and establish 
rules and regulations, because the au- 
thority to do so is provided under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thatis correct. In 
addition, section 5(d) specifically pro- 
vides that the Board may make such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the act, as may be 
necessary for the performance of its 
duties. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me ask a question 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], who has spoken on this subject, 
and is an able lawyer: When the Board 
establishes rules and regulations and 
procedures, and when, thereafter, an ap- 
plication is filed, if the Board rules 
against the application, will the appli- 
cant have a vested right to appeal under 
due process? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under this pro- 
posal, he will have a right to judicial re- 
view of the Board’s decision. Therefore, 
on that basis, if, following a ruling by the 
Board, someone wishes to contest the 
ruling, he would be able to have a judi- 
cial review in court. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Minnesota has stated the matter exactly 
as I understand it, although I am not as 
familiar with the bill as he is. But I 
should like to point out that the bill con- 
tains an unusual provision, which I re- 
gard as salutary; namely, that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, an arm of the 
Congress, will have veto power over the 
payment of any funds, if it believes the 
Board has proceeded irregularly. At 


times when the Congress was not in ses- 
sion, that provision would, as nearly as 
could be, result in some supervisory pow- 
er and control. 
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Mr. CARROLL. I agree with the in- 
terpretation of the Senator from Minne- 
sota; and I shall vote for the bill. 

But we must remember that as regards 
each application upon which the Board 
passes, and as to which a record or his- 
tory is established, this provision will 
serve as the administrative law which 
will be applicable. 

In the event of an appeal, from what 
could the applicant appeal? Could he 
appeal on the basis that the action of the 
Board was arbitrary, capricious, or dis- 


the Administrative Procedure Act there 
will be some guidelines which will serve 
to protect against a charge of fiscal ir- 
responsibility. ‘That is why I asked 
whether this point has been considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On pages 32, 33, 
and 34 we lay down specific guidelines 
to guide the Board as regards the mak- 
ing of payments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Fourteen minutes remain available to 
Senators who oppose the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
use only 1 minute. 

I reassert what I have said on a num- 
ber of occasions: On July 8, 1959, in 
a message from the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, there appeared this sentence: 

However, in view of the numerous difficul- 
ties as yet unresolved by S. 910, we must 
oppose its enactment. 


On occasion it has been said that the 
Treasury approves this bill. But I point 
out that on August 25, 1959, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, David A. 
Lindsay, said, in a letter addressed to 
the chairman: 

This will confirm the information given 
you this morning by telephone that the 
administration’s position on S. 910 is re- 
flected in the letter to you dated July 8, 
1959, from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, rather than in my letter to 
you, dated August 11, 1959. 


Mr. President, I add that this morn- 
ing I talked to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. He has reaffirmed and 
reasserted the position he took in that 
letter to the chairman of the committee. 

I believe this bill will be an open door. 
The estimates already run as high as 
$500 million; $128 million in estimated 
taxes by Federal contractors have al- 
ready been presented, up to a year ago; 
and probably a good many more have 
been presented since that time. 

I cannot reconcile the idea of a study 
bill with a provision for the making of 
temporary payments, allegedly because 
hardships are involved. 

This road is so complicated that the 
Congress should not go down it, unless 
Congress is absolutely sure that it is a 
valid one. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I 
oppose the bill. 

I regret that the motion to recommit 
the bill, for further study, did not pre- 
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vail. However, in view of that fact, 
which is on the REcorp, in connection 
with that vote, I shall not ask that a 
yea-and-nay vote be taken on the ques. 
tion of final passage of the bill. Instead, 
I shall let the yea-and-nay vote on the 
motion to recommit speak for itself. 

However, I wished to be sure that the 
present viewpoint of the Federal agen- 
cies involved is made a part of the legis- 
lative record or history in connection 
with the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 
Mr.LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpurey in the chair). The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that if a yea-and-nay vote were 
taken on the question of final passage 
of the bill, I would vote against passage 
of the bill. I should do so because I 
think a paradoxical situation exists, in 
which many communities are asking the 
Federal Government to construct post 
offices, Federal office buildings, and bring 
in commercial plants, and otherwise. 
While they beg for these improvements, 
an added burden is asked to be put upon 
the Federal Government of giving an ad- 
ditional premium to those communities 
which have the good fortune of having 
the manpower to be employed in offices 
located in their areas. 

Under the bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to pay the equivalent in 
taxes that would be levied against the 
property and against the building. It 
would not be paid in the form of taxes 
or special assessments, but in lieu of 
taxes and special assessments. 

If it were contemplated providing that, 
to the extent the Federal Government 
had removed property from the tax reve- 
nues, the Federal Government would 
pay, there would be equity in such a law. 
But in the proposal before us, if a com- 
munity asks for a $20 million office build- 
ing, for example, which will result in 
employing thousands of people, the 
Federal Government will have to pay the 
equivalent of taxes not only on the land, 
but on the building, for all public im- 
provements, 

Public improvements are, of course, as 
defined in the bill, bridges, irrigation 
plants, roads, highways, sewage disposal 
plants, and water distribution plants. 
That is quite a burden to put on the 
Federal Government when it settles in a 
community in a State. Let us keep in 
mind also that the benefits will come 
only to the community in which the 
property is located. There may be a 
hundred other communities in the State 
which will have to pay taxes to benefit 
the community in which the job-giving 
structure was placed. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, all 
time on the bill has been exhausted; has 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has been exhausted. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
Ohio was allowed to express his opinion, 
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I should like to express mine, since there 
will be no record vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Colorado may speak for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if I 
were permitted to record my vote on 
this bill, I would vote “Yea.” I heard 
the argument of the Senator from Ohio, 
and I had in mind the points he made 
when I began a study of the bill. I know 
that certain benefits fall to a community 
when the Federal Government moves a 
project into it. I know the civic leaders 
and the fathers of communities want 
such projects brought into their com- 
munities. But I can, if necessary, give 
the Senate specific cases where the Fed- 
eral Government has condemned land 
for such a project in a county adjacent 
to a big city, and the people of that 
county, under the taxing laws in exist- 
ence have had to bear the cost through 
sharply increased real estate taxes, and 
presently there is no immediate relief 
given to the people of such areas. I can 
give the Senate examples where the Fed- 
eral Government condemned land in 
World War IU, and is now leasing that 
land to private corporations, and that 
land is paying no taxes to the communi- 
ties. 


That is the question which concerns 
me as I look at my own State and examine 
the situation which exists in some coun- 
ties. I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
that if, for example, Denver wants a 
post office, Denver should not necessarily 
file an application under the bill. Why? 
The Board would require evidence show- 
ing demonstrable hardship. This means 
that every such community could not go, 
willy-nilly, before the Board and demand 
money. It would have to show a demon- 
strable hardship. It would have to be 
shown that the construction of a plant 
necessary for the war or defense effort, 
or an atomic plant, resulted in a need for 
pipes, gutters, and other such improve- 
ments; that the people of the county 
should not be required to pay for those 
improvements, unless there was enough 
real property on which taxes could be 
levied to pay for such improvements. 

That illustration is one reason why I 
shall vote for the bill. 

I should like to read from page 26 of 
the bill: 

The Board may make such rules and reg- 
ulations, not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act. 


It was in view of that provision that I 
asked the Senator from Minnesota 
whether the Board would come under the 
provisions of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, to assure that the Board would 
not be turned loose to run free, 
raiding the U.S. Treasury. The Board 
is going to be bound by rules and regu- 
lations under law, under the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. We know the 
Board will follow the intent of the bill, 
as indicated by the debate which has 
taken place on the floor of the Senate, 
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and which I hope will take place to a 
greater degree on the floor of the House. 

It was one of the reasons why I be- 
came convinced, as I began a study of 
the bill and heard the very intelligent 
speech of the able Senator from Minne- 
sota. I intend to vote for the bill. 

The bill is not going to open up any 
great holes in the present budget. Why? 
It will take a year for the Board to func- 
tion. It will take almost a year before 
it drafts rules and regulations. The 
Board will start sifting matters slowly. 
It will be a year, too, before it really be- 
gins operating. 

During this period of time reports 
should be coming to the Congress which 
should reveal the scope and extent of 
this legislative program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? [Putting the 
question. ] 

The bill (S. 910) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Payments to Local 
Governments Act of 1960”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) Although the United States is 
under no constitutional obligation to pay 
taxes, or to make financial contributions in 
lieu of taxes, to any State or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof with 
respect to any property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Congress hereby declares that 
it is national policy to avoid demonstrable 
financial hardship upon such local govern- 
ments caused by the exemption of Federal 
real property from taxation by local govern- 
ments. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to provide 
for the conduct of a comprehensive study 
to ascertain (1) the nature and extent of any 
continuing need for Federal contributions 
to those governments to relieve such hard- 
ship, and (2) the ways and means whereby 
any such hardship may be alleviated most 
effectively and economically. It is further 
the purpose of this Act to make temporary 
provision for the relief of those governments 
from such hardship, pending the completion 
of that study, by authorizing the making of 
certain Federal contributions to local gov- 
ernments in lieu of the payment of— 

(1) special assessments and taxes levied 
after the effective date of this Act upon real 
property situated in urban and suburban 
areas to defray the cost of local public im- 
provements; 

(2) taxes with respect to Federal real 
property in the custody or control of tax- 
able persons under lease, contract, or permit 
arrangements, to the extent that taxes with 
respect to that property are not paid by such 
taxable persons; and 

(3) taxes upon Federal real property ac- 
quired after June 30, 1950, which is in the 
custody or control of any Federal agency for 
industrial or commercial use. 

(c) In consideration for the payments au- 
thorized by this Act, the Congress expects 
that the recipients thereof will make all pub- 
lic services normally provided by them avail- 
able to and with respect to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its property, and its officers and 
employees and their families, upon the same 
terms and conditions as such services are 
made available to or with respect to other 
property and individuals. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Federal agency” means any 
department, agency, officer, or independent 
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establishment in the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, and any 
corporation now or hereafter subject to the 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U.S.C. 846); 

(b) The term “Federal property” means 
any real property the legal title to which 
is held by the United States or any Federal 
agency; 

(c) The term “real property” means any 
interest in land, and any improvement 
thereon, if such interest or improvement 
constitutes real property under law in effect 
within the State in which such property is 
situated; 

(d) The term “controlling agency”, when 
used in relation to any Federal property, 
means the Federal agency which is charged 
with the duty of administering such prop- 
erty; 

(e) The term “Board” means the Federal 
Board for Payments to Local Governments 
established by this Act; 

(f) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia; 

(g) The term “tax authority” means any 
county, city, municipality, tax district, or 
other political subdivision or public entity of 
any State having authority under the law 
of such State to levy within its territorial 
jurisdiction any tax or special assessment 
upon real property; 

(h) The term “tax” (except as otherwise 
specified) means any tax of general applica- 
tion levied according to value by any tax 
authority upon real property situated within 
its territorial jurisdiction, but does not in- 
clude any tax levied upon the manufacture, 
purchase, sale, transfer, or use of any prop- 
erty or upon any income derived from any 
property; 

(i) The term “taxable person” means any 
individual, partnership, private association, 
private corporation, or other nongovernmen- 
tal legal entity; 

(j) The term “special assessment” means 
any levy, other than a tax, after 
the date of enactment of this Act by any 
tax authority directly upon real property 
situated within its territorial jurisdiction to 
defray the cost of any public improvement; 

(kK) The term “public improvement” 
means any street, road, bridge, sewer, water 
distribution system, drainage project under- 
taken by or on behalf of any tax authority 
for the benefit of residents of the geograph- 
ical area over which such tax authority has 
jurisdiction; and 

(1) The term “industrial or commercial 
use”, when used in relation to any Federal 
property, includes any use made of such 
property for (1) the mining, manufacturing, 
fabrication, or repair of any article or com- 
modity, (2) the transportation of individuals 
or property, (3) the sale or leasing of any 
property, commodity, or service, and (4) the 
storage of property incident to any of the 
uses heretofore enumerated, but does not 
include the use of any such property for 
(A) the housing of individuals for which 
rent is received, (B) the storage of any 
agricultural commodity, or (C) any purpose 
for which the property, if privately owned 
or used, would by reason of its use be ex- 
empt from tax under laws applicable within 
the tax authority of its situs. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR PAYMENTS TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Board for Payments to Local 
Governments (referred to hereinafter as the 
“Board”), which shall be composed of five 
members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. Not more than three members of the 
Board may be members of the same political 
party. The President shall designate one 
member to serve as Chairman of the Board. 
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(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members 
to exercise all the powers of the Board, and 
three members shall at all times constitute 
@ quorum. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate prescribed by 
law for Commissioners of the United States 
Court of Claims, and no member of the 
Board may engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment while serving as 
such member. 

(a) The Board shall cease to exist on 
December 31, 1966. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall exercise the 
powers conferred upon it, and perform the 
duties imposed upon it, by this Act. 

(b) In the performance of its functions 
under section 6 of this Act, the Board in its 
discretion from time to time may consult 
with the Advisory Committee established 
under section 7 of this Act to receive its 
advice and recommendations with regard to 
problems encountered by the Board in the 
performance of those functions. The Board 
shall consult from time to time with repre- 
sentatives of tax authorities and State gov- 
ernments, and such other persons as it may 
deem appropriate, in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. The Board is authorized 
to pay to such representatives and persons, 
while serving without compensation for 
purposes of consultation pursuant to this 
subsection, transportation, and per diem as 
authorized by section 5 of the Act of August 
2, 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

(c) As soon as may be practicable after 
the end of each period of six calendar 
months, the Board shall submit to the Presi- 
dent, for transmittal to the Congress, a re- 
port concerning its operations during such 
period. Each such report shall contain full 
and complete information concerning the 
applications received and the payments or- 
dered by the Board during such period under 
section 8 of this Act, together with such 
other information as may be helpful to the 
Congress in evaluating the operation of this 
Act and all other provisions of law authoriz- 
ing the payment of taxes, or the making of 
payments in lieu of taxes, to States and to 
tax authorities. 

(d) The Board may make such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act, as may be necessary for 
the performance of its duties, including such 
uniform rules, regulations, and forms as it 
shall prescribe for (1) the filing by tax au- 
thorities of applications for payments au- 
thorized by this Act, (2) the examination of 
such applications and the conduct of hear- 
ings thereon, and (3) the determination of 
action to be taken upon such applications. 

(e) Subject to the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, the Board may 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(f) The Board is hereby authorized to 
procure services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)), 
at rates not exceeding $50 per day for the 
personal services of individuals. 

(g) Subject to provisions of law and reg- 
ulations relating to the classification of in- 
formation in the interest of national secu- 
rity, the Board is authorized to secure from 
any Federal agency any information neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
Act, and each Federal agency is authorized 
to furnish such information to the Board 
upon request made by the Chairman thereof. 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS 
SEc. 6. (a) The Board shall conduct a com- 


prehensive comparative survey to determine , 


the nature and effect of— 
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(1) provisions of law in effect within the 
several States relating to the taxation of real 
property by such States and by tax authori- 
ties thereof; and 

(2) existing provisions of Federal law 
providing for— 

(A) the payment to any State or to any 
tax authority thereof of any tax or special 
assessment with respect to any Federal prop- 
erty or any personal property of any Federal 
agency; 

(B) the making of any payment to any 
such government or authority in lieu of the 
payment of any tax or special assessment 
with respect to any such property; or 

(C) the rendition of assistance to any 
State or to any tax authority thereof through 
the making of grants-in-aid, the sharing of 
revenues derived from properties of the 
United States, or through the furnishing of 
services or facilities by any Federal agency. 

(b) The Board shall conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of the ex- 
tent to which States and tax authorities 
thereof derive benefits directly or indirectly 
through payments made to them (1) under 
the provisions of law described in section 
6(a) (2); (2) by persons residing or em- 
ployed upon Federal property; and (3) for 
or in connection with any property, trade, 
business, occupation, or transaction situated 
or occurring upon Federal property. 

(c) The Board shall conduct a compre- 
hensive investigation to determine the ex- 
tent, if any, to which there is need for ad- 
ditional legislation by the Congress to pro- 
vide continuing financial’ assistance for 
States or tax authorities thereof to relieve 
hardship incident to the tax-exempt status 
of Federal property. Such investigation 
shall include inquiry to determine— 

(1) the classes of Federal property, if any, 
with respect to which any such additional 
continuing assistance should be granted; 

(2) the nature and extent of any such 
additional continuing assistance; 

(3) the conditions, if any, under which 
such additional continuing assistance should 
be granted; 

(4) the annual cost to the United States 
for providing such additional continuing fi- 
nancial assistance with respect to each such 
class of Federal property and with respect to 
all such classes of Federal property; and 

(5) ways and means whereby States and 
tax authorities thereof may be accorded 
effective right to apply personal property 
taxes in effect within their several jurisdic- 
tions to industrial plant equipment, mate- 
rials, supplies, and inventories owned by 
taxable persons and used by them for com- 
mercial purposes within plant facilities 
owned or controlled by departments and 
agencies of the United States Government. 

(ad) Within two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Board shall sub- 
mit to the President, for transmittal to the 
Congress, a comprehensive report contain- 
ing— 

(1) the text of all provisions of law re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), together with 
an analysis of the purpose and effect of each 
such provision; 

(2) the findings of the Board as to the 
facts disclosed by its studies and investiga- 
tions made under subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section; 

(3) its recommendations as to any addi- 
tional legislation the need for which has 
been disclosed by its investigation under sub- 
section (c) of this section; 

(4) a detailed analysis of the relationship 
between any recommendations so made and 
the provisions of existing law referred to in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a); and 

(5) specific recommendations with respect 
to the future treatment of properties for 
which payments are temporarily authorized 
by title VII of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 7. (a) The President shall establish 
an advisory committee on Federal payments 
to local governments composed of twelve 
members appointed by the President, of 
whom six shall be officers or employees of 
Federal agencies, three shall be representa- 
tives of State governments, and three shal] 
be representatives of tax authorities. One 
member shall be designated by the President 
to serve as chairman of the committee. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the commit- 
tee to— 

(1) study the administration of this Act 
and all other Federal legislation authorizing 
the payment of taxes, or the making of pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, by Federal agencies 
to tax authorities, and problems arising in 
connection therewith; 

(2) consult with the Board, upon its re- 
quest, in an advisory capacity in the solution 
of such problems; and 

(3) transmit from time to time to the 
Board and to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress a report containing a summary 
of the results of its studies, together with 
its recommendations for administrative or 
legislative changes which it may consider 
necessary or desirable for the efficient, eco- 
nomical, and equitable administration of 
such provisions of law. 

(c) Members of the committee who are 
officers or employees of any Federal agency 
shall receive no additional compensation for 
service rendered under this Act. Other 
members may receive such compensation, 
not in excess of $50 for each day of service, 
as the President shall prescribe. All mem- 
bers shall be reimbursed for travel and other 
expenses necessarily incurred in the per- 
formance of their duties under this section 
in conformity with the provisions of section 5 
of the Act of August 2, 1946, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 


TEMPORARY AUTHORIZATION FOR PAYMENTS TO 
TAX AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
sections 9 and 11 of this Act, there is hereby 
authorized to be paid to any tax authority, 
upon its application made in conformity 
with the provisions of section 9 of this Act, 
for any period such amount as the Board 
may determine to be equal to the sum of— 

(1) the amount which would be payable 
to such tax authority, with respect to all 
Federal property situated in any urban or 
suburban area within the territorial juris- 
diction of that tax authority, upon any 
special assessment or tax levied after the 
date of enactment of this Act to defray the 
cost of any public improvement, if such 
property were owned by a taxable person, 
except that no such sum shall be payable 
unless such special assessment or tax in fact 
was levied upon real property owned by tax- 
able persons; 

(2) the amount of the real property tax 
which would be payable to such tax au- 
thority, with respect to all Federal property 
situated within the territorial jurisdiction 
of that tax authority which is in the custody 
or control of a taxable person pursuant to 
a lease, contract, or permit executed by a 
Federal agency, if such property were owned 
by a taxable person, diminished by the 
amount of any real property or other tax 
measured by the value of such property 
which is payable by the taxable person hav- 
ing custody or control thereof to such tax 
authority for such period with respect to 
that property, or for or on account of the 
possession or use thereof; and 

(3) such amount, if any, as the Board 
may determine to be payable in conformity 
with subsection (b) as to all Federal prop- 
erty situated within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of such tax authority which (A) has 
been first acquired by any Federal agency 
after June 30, 1950, (B) is in the custody 
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or control of a Federal agency, and (C) is 
devoted to or held for predominantly in- 
dustrial or commercial use. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c), the sum referred to in subsection 
(a) (3) shall be a sum equal to— 

(1) the nominal Federal liability, which 
shall be the amount of the real property tax 
which such tax authority would have been 
entitled to receive for such period on account 
of such property if it had been owned by a 
taxable person; increased by 

(2) the specific Federal liability, which 
shall be the aggregate amount of the ex- 
penditures necessarily incurred by such tax 
guthority during such period in furnishing 
directly to or on behalf of such property any 
facilities or services of kinds not customarily 
furnished by such tax authority to or on 
pehalf of other properties of like class; and 
diminished by 

(3) the credit against Federal liability, 
which shall be the aggregate value of gov- 
ernmental services of kinds normally fur- 
nished by tax authorities which, during such 

od, were furnished within the territorial 
jurisdiction of such tax authority by Federal 
agencies controlling such property, computed 
upon the basis of the unit cost incurred by 
such tax authority in providing like services, 
or (in the absence of such data) the unit 
cost incurred therefor by comparable tax 
authorities in the same vicinity; and further 
diminished by 

(4) any additional credit against Federal 
liability, which shall be such sum as the 
Board may determine to be required to as- 
sure equitable treatment of Federal property 
situated within the territorial jurisdiction 
of any tax authority which, under State or 
local law or public policy, grants any exemp- 
tion or immunity from the payment of any 
tax of any kind, or any reduction in the rate 
or amount of any tax paid, with respect to 
real property of any taxable person as an 
inducement to such taxable person to engage 
in industrial or commercial activities within 
the territorial jurisdiction of such tax 
authority. 

(c) No payment determined pursuant to 
subsection (b) to be payable with respect 
to any Federal property situated within the 
territorial jurisdiction of any tax authority 
shall exceed the amount which the Board 
finds to be equivalent to the tax which would 
be payable with respect to such property if 
it had been developed and used by a taxable 
person for a similar private industrial or 
commercial use within the territorial juris- 
diction of such tax authority or in nearby 
comparable communities, as determined by 
the Board. 


APPLICATIONS AND PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINA- 
TION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) Each application made by one 
or more tax authorities for any payment un- 
der section 8 of this Act with respect to one 
or more parcels of Federal property situated 
within the territorial jurisdiction of such tax 
authorities shall specify (1) the Federal 
property or properties with respect to which 
Claim is made for such payment, (2) the 
basis upon which such claim is made, and 
(3) the period of time for which such claim 
is made. 

(b) Each application made by any tax au- 
thority for any payment under this Act shall 
be for a period not in excess of twelve 
months, beginning not earlier than January 
1, 1960, and ending not later than December 
31, 1964. No tax authority may file with the 
Board more than one application for any 
Period with respect to the same Federal prop- 
erty. Each application for payment for any 
Period must be filed within six months after 
the end of such period. 

(c) Upon the filing of any application un- 
der this Act by one or more tax authorities 
for any such payment, the Board shall— 


(1) examine such application to determine 
whether it states a probable basis for the 
making of any such payment; 

(2) if such probable basis is found to ex- 
ist, conduct a full and fair hearing upon 
such application; 

(3) upon the basis of evidence received at 
such hearing, or obtained by such field in- 
vestigation as the Board may determine to 
be appropriate, or both, prepare its report 
in which it shall set forth its findings of fact 
and its conclusions as to the merits of such 
application; and 

(4) enter its order thereon, prescribing the 
amount, if any, awarded to each applicant 
who joined in such application, and the por- 
tion thereof to be paid under this Act by each 
controlling agency administering real prop- 
erty chargeable in vhole or in part for such 
award. 

(d) Upon the entry of the order of the 
Board upon any application for any payment 
under this Act, the Board shall give notice 
thereof to each tax authority which was a 
party to such application. Each such order 
shall become final upon the expiration of a 
period of sixty days after its entry, unless 
the Board during such period has granted 
a rehearing of such application upon request 
made by any applicant who joined therein. 
Not more than one rehearing shall be grant- 
ed upon any application, and any order en- 
tered by the Board after a rehearing of any 
application shall become final upon its entry. 
A certified copy of each final order of the 
Board shall be transmitted (A) to such tax 
authority joining in the application upon 
which such order was entered, and (B) to 
each Federal agency charged thereby with 
the payment of any part of any award made 
thereby. 

(e) Upon the certification by the Board 
to any Federal agency of any final order of 
the Board awarding to any tax authority 
any payment under this Act with respect 
to any Federal property controlled by such 
agency, such agency shall pay to such tax 
authority the amount specified in such 
order. 

(f) Each final order made by the Board 
under this Act for the payment of any 
award shall be final and conclusive upon all 
tax authorities and upon all Federal agen- 
cies, unless such order is modified or re- 
versed by a court of competent jurisdiction 
or is adjudged invalid in whole or in part 
by the General Accounting Office. 


HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY THE BOARD 


Sec. 10 (a) The Board (or any duly au- 
thorized member thereof or any examiner 
duly designated thereby) may conduct any 
hearing or investigation authorized by this 
Act; administer oaths and affirmations; ex- 
amine witnesses and receive evidence at any 
place in the United States; and require by 
subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, and the production of documen- 
tary evidence, relevant to the matter under 
inquiry. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such documentary evi- 
dence may be required from any place in 
the United States at any designated place 
of hearing. Witnesses summoned shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage paid to 
witnesses in the district courts of the United 
States. 

(b) In the case of any disobedience by 
any person to a subpena issued under sub- 
section (a), the Board may invoke the aid 
of a district court of the United States in 
requiring the attendance and testimony of 
such person, or the production of documen- 
tary evidence by such person, or both. The 
district court of the United States for any 
judicial district within which any such in- 
quiry is conducted may, in the case of the 
contumacy or refusal of any person to obey 
@ subpena issued under subsection (a), issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
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(and to produce documentary evidence if 
so Ordered) and to give evidence relating 
to the matter in question; and any failure 
to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. For the purposes of this subsection, 
the order or process of the district court for 
any judicial district may be served and shall 
be effective within any other judicial district 
of the United States. 

(c) Hearings conducted under subsection 
(a) shall be open to the public. In any 
such hearing upon any application made 
under section 9, each applicant shall have 
the right to present its case with the assist- 
ance of counsel; to offer oral or documen- 
tary evidence; to submit rebuttal evidence; 
and to conduct such cross-examination as 
may be required for a full and true dis- 
closure of the facts. An accurate steno- 
graphic record shall be taken of the testi- 
mony of each witness in each hearing con- 
ducted by the Board, and a transcript of 
such testimony shall be filed in the office 
of the Board. 


LIMITATIONS AND SAVING PROVISIONS 


SEc. 11. (a) No payment may be made 
under this Act to any tax authority with 
respect to any parcel of Federal property for 
any period for which such tax authority is 
eligible to receive from any Federal agency 
any payment with respect to such property 
under (1) any other provision of law which 
authorizes any payment of real property tax 
or any payment in lieu of the payment of 
real property tax, or (2) any revenue-shar- 
ing arrangement. 

(b) No payment may be made under this 
Act to any tax authority with respect to (1) 
any power property owned or controlled by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, or (2) any 
portion of any multipurpose property owned 
or controlled by such Authority which is 
allocated to power purposes. With respect 
to those properties and parts of properties, 
such Authority shall continue to make pay- 
ments to States and to tax authorities, as a 
charge against its power operations, in ac- 
cordance with section 13 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 (48 Stat. 66, as 
amended; 16 U.S.C. 881L). With respect 
to other properties and parts of properties 
owned or controlled by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, such Authority shall make pay- 
ments in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act in addition to the payments re- 
quired to be made under section 13 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933. 

(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
bar the making of any payment under any 
provision of law or revenue-sharing arrange- 
ment referred to in subsection (a) or sub- 
section (b). 

(ad) The failure of any Federal agency to 
make, or to make timely payment of, any 
payment authorized by this Act with respect 
to any Federal property shall not subject— 

(1) any Federal agency, or any purchaser 
of such property from any Federal agency, 
to the payment of any tax, penalty, penalty 
interest, or other charge; or 

(2) such property to any lien, attachment, 
foreclosure, or other proceeding not specifi- 
cally authorized by this Act. 

(e) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
limit or impair any power which any tax 
authority may have under any other pro- 
vision or principle of law to levy upon or 
collect from any taxable person any tax upon 
any interest in Federal property possessed 
by such person, or with respect to the pos- 
session or use by such person of any Fsderal 
property. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board, and to each Fed- 
eral agency controlling any Federal property, 
such sums as may be required for the dis- 
charge of its duties and obligations under 
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this Act. Any sum determined by the Board 
to be payable under section 8 of this Act 
by any Federal agency shall be considered 
to be a necessary expense of such agency. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscuHeE in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which Senate bill 
910 was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





MONITORS-TEAMSTERS 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
1957, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers of America held a convention 
during which a new international con- 
stitution was adopted. This was fol- 
lowed by an election of the union’s offi- 
cers. 

In September of the same year, some 
members of the union filed an action 
to set aside the election on the ground 
that the convention and the election 
were “rigged.” They also alleged “vari- 
ous breaches of fiduciary duties and re- 
sponsibilities” by some union officials, 
and asked that a “temporary receiver- 
ship be established for the limited pur- 
pose of assuring and supervising elections 
and a convention that would be con- 
ducted in strict compliance with the in- 
ternational constitution.” 

Evidently there was sufficient sub- 
stance to those charges so that a trial 
was held. 

After several days of trial, the parties 
to the dispute agreed on a compromise 
which was embodied in a consent decree 
entered on January 31, 1958, by Judge 
F. Dickinson Letts of the US. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, who 
had presided over the trial. 

The settlement provided, among other 
things, that a board of three monitors 
should be established to serve until the 
holding of a new convention for the elec- 
ticn of officers; that election, which the 
union’s general executive board was au- 
thorized to call, was to be held, as I re- 
call, 1 year from the date the consent 
decree was promulgated; the union offi- 
cials who were elected at the 1957 con- 
vention were to serve provisionally until 
the new election. 
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In accordance with the agreement, one 
member of the board was to be ap- 
pointed by the union; one member, by 
the dissident members; and the other, 
by the court. The board of monitors 
has had membership troubles, one mem- 
ber of the board has been replaced for 
alleged ineffectiveness while another has 
refused to resign on invitation. 

I am informed that the union’s gen- 
eral executive board, pursuant to its au- 
thority under the consent decree, issued 
a call for a new convention and election 
for March 1959. However, the court 
having found that conditions for a new 
convention were not yet ripe after a year 
of operation under the consent decree, 
ordered, on February 9, 1959, slightly 
over a year ago, that the consent de- 
cree be modified to make the time for 
the new convention “subject to recom- 
mendation by the board of monitors to 
the general executive board of the in- 
ternational brotherhood, with the exact 
time of holding the convention being 
subject to the final approval of the 
court.” 

In the meantime, charges and counter- 
charges have been hurled by both parties 
against each other. 

The action of the monitors has been 
questioned; the action of the judge has 
been questioned; and there has been 
continuous questioning of the officers of 
the union itself. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
at this time to justify these charges or 
countercharges, one way or another. I 
am sure they have been extensively and 
exhaustively presented by the parties 
concerned through all the available 
media. 

However, there are several questions 
which I think are of concern to Con- 
gress. One is the question of whether 
or not the workers are to be given the 
right to hold a free election under proper 
conditions. 

It is a fact, I believe, that the holding 
of the union’s election has been post- 
poned for almost 2 years since the es- 
tablishment of the monitorship under 
the consent decree. 

If the problem is with the union, the 
election should be postponed. If the 
problem is with the monitors, it seems 
that that is a matter of concern to Con- 
gress. If the problem rests with the 
court, then the court itself should look 
to its own internal affairs. 

The second question relates to whether 
or not the legislation passed by Congress 
last year is adequate to meet a problem 
of this kind, one with which the court, 
it appears now, is attempting to deal. 

The third question really relates to 
the second one, and is the basic one of 
how much of an administrative burden 
is to be put upon courts or court-ap- 
pointed monitors or trustees in other 
cases, not only in a case involving a labor 
union, but also in the case of industry 
or finance or any nongovernmental in- 
stitution or activity in the United States. 

It seems to me that there are enough 
questions with regard to this problem 
that the committees of the Senate and 
the House which are properly concerned 
in the matter—the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare or the Committee on 
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the Judiciary—ought to give some atten- 
tion to the problem. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Is it not true that earlier 
this year we passed a labor bill, one of 
the provisions of which was to limit the 
time during which there could be a 
trusteeship of the parent labor union 
over a local union? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 
We set a limit. 

Mr. MOSS. Therefore, would it not 
follow that it would be considered im- 
proper or undesirable to have a period 
of monitorship or trusteeship or conti@] 
from the outside over a labor union? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe it is cer- 
tainly true, whether it be a labor union 
or a steel corporation or any other non- 
governmental institution or activity. 
Unless there are compelling reasons for 
court supervision, it should be termi- 
nated. 

Mr. MOSS. As I understand the 
Senator’s position, it is that some action 
should be taken at this time to resolve 
this impasse which has continued for 
2 years, I believe the Senator said. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would hope that 
it might be resolved. At least we should 
get somewhat more complete informa- 
tion to Congress as to what the real diffi- 
culty may be. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. I should like to concur in 
his general approach to the matter, with- 
out indicating to what extent I believe 
the matter ought ultimately to be re- 
solved. However it seems to me that 
there has been a long period of stale- 
mate and impasse, and certainly Con- 
gress should examine into the matter and 
find a way of concluding the matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator. There is no question about in- 
terfering with the courts, since the main 
problem seems to be with respect to the 
court-appointed monitors who carry on 
a quasi-judicial but principally an exec- 
utive function. That should be of con- 
cern to us, particularly because we have 
passed new legislation dealing with the 
problem of the internal conduct of labor 
unions, and we ought to look into the 
problem to see where justice lies and 
what course of action should be followed. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am re- 
luctant to engage in this discussion to- 
day, and I have not done so on previous 
occasions, because I was counsel, with 
others, for the dissident group which 
instituted the proceedings that resulted 
in the appointment of the rnonitors. 

I understand the attitude and view of 
my colleagues the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the Senator from Utah, who as 
I understand them want to know more 
about the proceedings. 

I intend, if necessary, to make a full 
and complete statement in the Senate, 
since the matter has come up here, and 
has come up in the other body as well. 
However, because I have had such active 
personal interest in it as a lawyer before 
I came to the Senate, I have been re- 
luctant to do so. 

The monitors were appointed, I might 
point out briefly, after the plaintiffs had 
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put in their case in the District Court for 
the District of Columbia. It was a settle- 
ment mutually acceptable to both sides. 

It might be well at a later time to 
describe more in detail what took place. 
I wish to assure the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the Senator from Utah that 
I shall be happy to shed light on the 
situation. Something perhaps should be 
said to clear up some of the confusion 
with regard to the appointment of the 
monitors. I cannot speak from personal 
experience about what has happened 
since the appointment of the monitors, 
because I have not been in the case for 
some time. 

But I believe I know what happened 
when the monitors were appointed and 
why they were appointed and I have ex- 
cellent facilities for getting the facts on 
what has happened since they were ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Connecticut has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion. As he has 
said, he has been identified with the 
matter from the beginning, when he was 
not a Member of Congress, and he is fully 
familiar with what I consider to be a 
continuing problem. I look forward to 
the time when the Senator from Con- 
necticut will make a comprehensive 
statement on the problem. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, one union in the United States, 
and one union only, continues under the 
control of a monitorship. I refer, of 
course, to the Teamsters Union. I have 
little knowledge, personally, of the af- 
fairs of that union, and no acquaint- 
ance whatever with its top officials. 
However, it seems to me, since the La- 
bor-Management Act of 1959 was en- 
acted to provide, among other things, 
for free elections in all unions oper- 
ating in the United States, that that 
right ought to be reinstated soon—at the 
very earliest possible moment—for the 
Teamsters Union. 

One million, six hundred thousand 
members—good Americans—of this 
great labor craft have a right, it seems 
to me, to decide who their officers shall 
be. It has been said that the monitors 
are draining the resources of the union’s 
treasury. That may be true, or it may 
not be true; I do not know. But it is 
certain that the monitorship arrange- 
ment requires the expenditure from the 
union’s treasury of large sums of money. 
This is not a democratic system which 
ought to be continued ad infinitum. The 
time has come, it occurs to me, when 
the members of the Teamsters’ Union 
ought to have the right to elect their 
national officers, and the choice should 
be theirs. It might be that the moni- 
tors would not agree with that choice, 
but that does not matter in a demo- 
cratic country such as ours. 

For example, over the years, many 
criticisms have been made of the union 
of which Harry Bridges is the presi- 
dent. Yet no effort has been made to 
take the control of that union from the 
Officers elected by its members and to 
Place such control in the hands of a 
board of monitors. I do not think that 
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ought to be done indefinitely with re- 
spect to any union. 

I am glad the senior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CaPeHart] has introduced 
a bill on this subject, and I join several 
of my colleagues in expressing the hope 
that the bill will have early considera- 
tion. In making that statement, I do 
not wish to imply a personal belief that 
Congress should intervene in connec- 
tion with matters now pending before 
the courts. In whatever way this is to 
be accomplished, I firmly believe that 
the members of the Teamsters Union 
should, at the earliest possible date, have 
the right to elect their own officers. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11510) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.2778. An act to amend the act re- 
lating to the Commission of Fine Arts; 

H.R. 1607. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anne Morgan; and 

H.R. 10474. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of modern naval vessels. 





THE SUMMIT AND THE TEST BAN 
FALLACY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this com- 
ing Monday the leaders of the free world 
and the supreme dictator of the Soviet 
world will come together in Geneva for 
still another summit conference. 

There is an uneasir’ss in all of us, I 
believe, about the outcome of this con- 
ference. There is an _ uneasiness 
throughout the country, some of it ar- 
ticulate, most of it inarticulate. De- 
spite our reassuring statements, there is 
still uneasiness among our allies. As for 
the so-called neutral nations, from the 
least of them to the greatest of them, 
from the most friendly to the most criti- 
cal—they all know that their fate, too, 
ultimately depends on the hard reality 
of American power. And, though they 
cannot say so, they share the uneasiness 
of the rest of the free world. 

This uneasiness has been fanned by 
the forcing down of the U-2 reconnais- 
sance plane over Soviet territory last 
week, by Khrushchev’s intemperate 
diatribes, by his threats to dispatch 
missiles against those airfields in our 
allies’ countries from which U-2 planes 
might take off or at which they might 
land. The fear is now expressed in some 
quarters that East-West relations have 
deteriorated to the breaking point and 
that the issue of peace or war May very 
well hang on the outcome of the summit 
conference. I do not believe this is so. 
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But I am sure that the Communists 
would like us to believe that it is so. 

The purpose of any conference is 
somehow to amend the status quo. 
From the standpoint of the free world, 
the forthcoming conference can result 
in one of three things. The status quo 
minus, the status quo plus, or a dead- 
lock. Since the Soviets are making all 
the demands, and we are making none, 
it is a foregone conclusion that the con- 
ference will not result in the status quo 
plus. A deadlock is the best that can be 
hoped for. But this is uncertain, even 
improbable, because we have so heavily 
committed ourselves to seek some kind 
of settlement of the crisis Khrushchev 
has created. There is, therefore, a very 
serious danger that we shall once again 
wind up with the status quo minus, 

In my opinion, we have, over the past 
few years, retreated to the point where 
we now stand quite literally with our 
backs to the wall. I believe that the 
American people understand this, and 
there have been some encouraging evi- 
dences that the administration, too, is 
beginning to understand. Our policy on 
Berlin has again been firmed up. In 
this connection, I wish to pay my per- 
sonal tribute to Under Secretary Dillon’s 
magnificent presentation to the AFL— 
CIO Conference on World Affairs in New 
York on April 20. I can recall no more 
cogent analysis of the world situation or 
statement of American policy by a 
spokesman for the Department of State. 

If we hew to the policy outlined by 
Under Secretary Dillon, there will, I am 
certain, be no surrender on the question 
of Berlin. But I cannot help fearing 
that, in the light of Khrushchev’s recent 
tough talk and our own confusion and 
embarrassment over the recent plane in- 
cident, there may be some temptation on 
our side to purchase a deferment on Ber- 
lin by offering concessions in some other 
area. 

Specifically, I fear that, because we do 
not understand the gravity of the issue, 
we will yield to the demand for a nuclear 
test ban covering not only detectable 
tests which contaminate the atmosphere, 
but nondetectable tests that do not result 
in contamination. And if such a treaty 
should not be signed at Geneva, I am just 
as worried that, out of deference to the 
possibility of such a treaty at some fu- 
ture date, we will consent to further pro- 
long the 20-month old voluntary mora- 
torium on weapons tests of all kinds. 

It is to this subject, Mr. President, 
that I wish to direct my remarks. 

I speak on this subject for the first 
time with some hesitation, knowing how 
much study the distinguished Senators 
who serve on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy have devoted to the prob- 
lem. I could not have spoken on this 
subject 6 months ago because I stood in 
awe of those of my colleagues who could 
bandy about words like “thermonuclear” 
and “fissionable” and “neutron.” If I 
venture to speak today on the question of 
the nuclear test ban, and if I now myself 
employ a few of the technical words that 
seemed awesome a few months ago, there 
are two reasons for this transformation. 

Reason No. 1 was a gnawing convic- 
tion that the moratorium was wrong, 
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that the Communists were not abiding by 
it, that it increased the danger of war 
rather than diminished it, that it might 
ultimately cost us our freedom. 

Reason No. 2 was my recent illness, 
which gave me some time for reading 
and refiection. The more I read, the 
more I thought about the problem, the 
more I discussed the matter, the more I 
was able to replace intuitive estimates 
with established facts—the stronger my 
fears and my convictions became. 

I now believe that we stand in mortal 
peril, and that this peril is not many 
years removed. 

The lack of understanding on the test 
ban issue cannot be explained in terms of 
its complexity. It is really not that com- 
plex. The scientific aspects of the prob- 
lem can, I assure you, Mr. President, be 
understood by any intelligent layman. 
To achieve comprehension, the basic re- 
quirement is the kind of understanding 
of politics and of the nature of com- 
munism and of the realities of power re- 
lationships that I believe most of us in 
this Chamber possess. 

Why, then, is there so little under- 
standing? I can think of two reasons: 

First, the facts have not been given to 
the public. 

Second, our minds have been confused, 
our nerves dulled, our wills sapped, by 
what I consider the Kremlin’s most spec- 
tacular triumph in the realm of propa- 
ganda and psychological conditioning. 

Thanks to the occasional learned pres- 
entations by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and by 
the equally distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the present occu- 
pant of the chair, I believe that we in 
this body are beginning to have an 
awareness of the problem. The justifica- 
tion for my speech today is that I believe 
we must look at the problem both whole 
and in detail. 

We start from the premise that the 
whole complex of nuclear problems—in- 
cluding such matters as the question of 
nuclear weapons technology, the stra- 
tegic and tactical use of nuclear weapons, 
the test ban, the moratorium—must be 
viewed within the context of national 
purpose, as expressed by our foreign 
policy. 

We have certain stated purposes on 
which there is broad bipartisan agree- 
ment. We are committed to the broad, 
moral purposes that are stated with en- 
during eloquence in our great historic 
documents. We are committed to the 
defense of our own freedoms, and of the 
free world at large against Communist 
aggression. We are committed—sin- 
cerely, if vaguely and ineffectually—to 
the extension of freedom to the peoples 
now enslaved by communism and to 
the principle of self-determination. 

We are committed to the mainte- 
nance of peace—with justice, and with- 
out surrender. We do not believe in 
peace at any price. Benjamin Frank- 
lin once declared that those who believe 
they “can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” There is as 
much truth in this in the age of thermo- 
nuclear weapons as there was at the 
time it was written by Franklin. 
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On these attitudes and purposes we 
agree. But there have been times in re- 
cent years when I have had the im- 
pression that the conduct of our foreign 
policy had somehow been separated 
from any guiding principles, that we 
were simply responding on a fire depart- 
ment basis to emergencies and crises 
created by the Kremlin. 

I am even more profoundly convinced 
that the entire critical relationship be- 
tween nuclear weapons and foreign pol- 
icy has not been understood. The nu- 
clear capabilities we have developed are 
sadly out of balance and at certain 
points are in conflict with the principles 
we espouse. They are, I fear, inade- 
quate to cope with the spectrum of dan- 
gers that confront us. Our guileless 
approach to the moratorium is, in my 
opinion, a reflection of the same dis- 
junction between our nuclear thinking 
and our national commitments. 

All the purposes I have enumerated 
are interrelated. In order to maintain 
peace, in order to defend the free world, 
in order to embark on a positive foreign 
policy, in order to extend the frontiers 
of freedom, in order to keep faith with 
our forebears and our children, in order 
to reduce the danger of thermonuclear 
war to a minimum, in order to create 
a stable basis for peace, there are two 
prior conditions that must be met. 

The first requirement, on which there 
is no dispute, is that we maintain a 
superiority in strategic nuclear weap- 
ons—that is, large-yield weapons of 
devastating power—so that the Soviets 
will never be tempted to seek a settle- 
ment of the cold war by means of a 
thermonuclear Pearl Harbor. We are 
committed to the avoidance of preven- 
tive war. If the Kremlin should strike 
first, only a portion of our original 
strength would get off the ground, and 
only a portion of this, in turn, would 
reach enemy targets. General Powers 
has expressed the opinion that a sur- 
prise Soviet missile attack could reduce 
our ability to retaliate to near-zero. 
This viewpoint has been challenged by 
other competent officers; but even the 
most optimistic estimates concede that 
a surprise strike by the Soviets might 
immediately eliminate 50 percent or 
more of our bombers and ICBM’s. To 
serve as an effective deterrent to a sur- 
prise attack, therefore, our superiority 
must be nothing short of overwhelming. 

Today, I am inclined to agree with the 
President that our retaliatory capability 
is sufficient to deter such an attack. 
Technological superiority, however, is 
something that must be constantly re- 
newed. If the Soviets ever achieve su- 
periority or if they beat us to a major 
breakthrough in the field of nuclear 
weaponry—for example, the anti-missile 
missile—a preemptive strike might be- 
come a serious possibility. We cannot 
ignore this possibility, the more so since 
Soviet military thinkers—and I shall 
cite evidence of this—have given such 
serious consideration to the concept 
of a preemptive strike. 

Corollaries of requirement No. 1 
would be the development of an anti- 
missile defense, the invigoration of our 
civil defense, and a mandatory shelter 
construction program. The greater our 
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ability to survive a surprise attack and 
to retaliate, the less likelihood there is 
that such an attack will ever take place. 

But our strategic deterrent by itself 
is not enough. Indeed, by itself it may 
be highly dangerous. There is much to 
be said for Thomas Murray’s argument 
that we have placed altogether too one- 
sided an emphasis on multimegaton 
weapons, that our very capacity “to 
wreak unlimited nuclear violence in- 
hibits us from the use of limited force 
which may be politically necessary.” I 
am, in fact, inclined to believe that, with 
our exclusive reliance on nuclear retalia- 
tion, we have succeeded in frightening 
ourselves and our allies far more than 
we have frightened the Kremlin. 

Obviously, if the Kremlin drops 
thermonuclear warheads on American 
cities, we will retaliate in kind; we would 
have no alternative. But if it is sim- 
ply a matter of a limited challenge at 
Berlin or in the Mideast or in the Far 
East, can we, will we, respond to this 
by destroying millions of men, women, 
and children in Soviet cities? This is a 
terrible decision for any President to 
have to make, especially when he knows 
that minutes later a comparable number 
of American civilians will have perished 
in the ashes of our own cities. 

Requirement No. 2, therefore, is the 
development of a system of tactical 
nuclear weapons capable of being used 
with discrimination against military tar- 
gets both on the battlefield and in the 
rear. The possession of such weapons 
would enable the forces of freedom, in 
Europe and in Asia, to confront the 
vastly superior Communist manpower 
with firepower of “unacceptable” supe- 
riority. Only in this way can we offer 
deterrence to the increasingly serious 
threat of limited aggression. 

“We arm to parley,” Winston Church- 
ill once said. The peace of the world can 
be considered secure only when we have 
met these two basic requirements—only 
when we have established deterrence at 
both the strategic and limited levels. At 
that point we could go to the confer- 
ence table with the initiative firmly in 
our grasp. At that point we could truly 
embark on a positive foreign policy. 

If our weapons requirements should 
be determined with reference to our 
national purposes and commitments, 
our policy on the question of nuclear 
testing should, in turn, be determined 
in the light of our weapons require- 
ments. Instead, our once sound policy 
on the question of the test ban has now 
degenerated into nothing better than 
a frightened, unthought-out reaction to 
the international hysteria which the 
Kremlin has so cleverly fostered and 
exploited. 

What makes it so difficult to cope 
with this hysteria is that all of us, 
whether we recognize it or not, have 
been afflicted by it, some in smaller de- 
gree, some in greater. There can be no 
question that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the decent citizens who favor a 
test ban believe in freedom and abhor 
the tyranny of communism. There can 
also be no question that the agitation for 
a complete cessation of tests has been 
the central item on the agenda of the 
world Communist movement for several 
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years now. Of this there is ample docu- 
mentary proof. Through the infinitely 
subtle propaganda apparatus which they 
command, through the thousands of 
channels of information to which they 
have access, the Communists have un- 
questionably succeeded in infiltrating 
this movement and in providing it with 
much of its guiding philosophy and 
stock of arguments. 

There is nothing novel or really sur- 
prising about this situation. There has 
been a whole series of critical situations 
in which the Communists have succeeded 
in persuading the majority of the peo- 
ple in the non-Communist world to be- 
lieve what the Kremlin wished them 
to believe. The widely held belief, for 
example, that the Chinese Communists 
were not really Communists, but simple 
agrarian reformers, helped to pave the 
way for the Communist takeover in 
China. 

The Communists achieved a similar 
success in the realm of psychological 
conditioning at the time of the 1944 
Communist insurrection in Greece. If 
you look back through the American 
newspapers of that time, you will find 
that a great majority of our editors, our 
public officials and public opinion mold- 
ers in general, attacked Prime Minister 
Churchill for his courageous decision to 
put down the Communist insurrection. 
They did so because, in one way or an- 
other, they were led to believe that 
Churchill was intervening against the 
heroic Greek resistance fighters, and not 
against a Communist insurrection which 
had already gone to the point of mass 
executions of anti-Communist citizens. 
Today, of course, everyone agrees that 
Prime Minister Churchill did the right 
thing. In fact, he did the only thing. 
But very few people stopped to consider 
how it was that the Communists were 
able completely to befuddle our mental 
processes and destroy our sense of bal- 
ance. 

On the issue of the test ban, we are 
today the victims, at both governmental 
and private levels, of the same kind of 
befuddlement and psychological condi- 
tioning that led both public and Gov- 
ernment to the wrong conclusions on 
the Chinese Communists and on the 
Greek insurrection. 

I could list many more such experi- 
ences and I hope at a later date to re- 
mind the Senate of them. 

The general argument in favor of the 
test ban can be broken down into eight 
basic propositions, to which I shall here- 
after refer as the eight fallacies of the 
test ban. 

FALLACY NO, 1 

Fallacy No. 1 is that a test ban agree- 
ment would serve to “open up” the So- 
viet Union—that the stationing of in- 
ternational inspectors at a number of 
fixed points would at least create a first 
chink in the armor of secrecy. 

Soviet spokesmen have hinted that 
they might be willing to consider the 
establishment of a few fixed stations on 
their territory and a few onsite inspec- 
tions. The distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE] pointed out, in his 
Statement of March 2, that after 18 
months of negotiations, the Soviets have 
yet to commit themselves to a single on- 
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site inspection or to the establishment 
of a single station. All of our efforts to 
pin them down have failed. 

On one occasion, as I have heard, Con- 
gressman HOLIFIELD cornered Mr. Sem- 
yon Tsarapkin, the chief Soviet delegate 
to the test ban conference, and de- 
manded to know what quota of annual 
inspections the Kremlin was prepared to 
accept. Mr. Tsarapkin, according to the 
story, shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“A few.” On another occasion Soviet 
Ambassador Zaroubin contemptuously 
said to Dr. Alvin Groves of Los Alamos, 
that the West could, if it wished, have 
all of its three inspections at the same 
time. 

Personally, I consider it inconceivable 
that the Soviets will ever accede to the 
revised Bethe formula calling for 21 
manned stations, 600 robot stations, and 
300 onsite inspections per year. I con- 
sider it highly improbable that they will 
even accede to the original Geneva for- 
mula of 1958, which we now know to 
be absurdly inadequate, but which called 
for 21 manned stations on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, plus 20 to 30 on- 
site inspections. I am afraid that if 
they offer us anything remotely resem- 
bling the original Geneva formula—per- 
haps 50 percent of the formula, perhaps 
25 percent—we will hail this as a great 
concession, sign a treaty on Soviet terms, 
and present this agreement as an assur- 
ance of “peace in our time.” 

It is utter nonsense to argue that such 
an arrangement would “open up” the 
Soviet Union. It can be taken for 
granted that the international inspec- 
tors would be confined to their stations 
and that most of these stations would 
be located in isolated areas. It can also 
be taken for granted that the inspectors 
would see nothing and would have mini- 
mal opportunities for contacts. If they 
engage in a handful of on-site inspec- 
tions, they would do so in company of 
the Soviet members of their teams, who 
would exert themselves to the limit to 
frustrate their fellow inspectors, and 
would watch over them with eagle eyes. 

I have the greatest doubt that 10,000 
or 20,000 American tourists who will visit 
the Soviet Union next year will in any 
way help to “open it up.”” I would point 
out that the tourist traffic to the Soviet 
Union was just about as heavy in the 
mid-thirties, during the heyday of the 
Stalinist terror, as it is today. It opened 
up exactly nothing. The tourists saw 
what Stalin wanted them to see, and 
most them returned to this country con- 
vinced that the stories of Bolshevik ter- 
ror were greatly exaggerated. 

In his article, “Beware Tourists to 
Russia,” in the Reader’s Digest, Eugene 
Lyons described the manner in which the 
Kremlin bemuses and befuddles the 
tourist innocents. But these impression- 
able ordinary tourists, I am convinced, 
are far more plausible instruments for 
“opening up” the Soviet Union than a 
handful of nuclear test ban inspectors at 
fixed stations and under constant sur- 
veillance. 

FALLACY NO. 2 

Fallacy No. 2 is the argument that we 
are now far ahead of the Soviet Union in 
nuclear weapons technology, that if the 
race should continue indefinitely the So- 
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viets would probably surpass us, that a 
freeze on weapons testing would there- 
fore be to our advantage. 

This argument is based on a whole 
series of assumptions which, as I shall 
demonstrate later, are, at the worst, 
demonstrably false; at the best, highly 
questionable. Among other things, it 
assumes the following: 

That we will be able to conclude a test 
ban agreement with the Soviets provid- 
ing for an adequate and enforceable 
system of inspection. 

That, despite any initial inadequacy, 
the system of inspection will ultimately 
be improved to the point where weapons 
tests of any significant magnitude will 
be detectable. 

That, once detection has been estab- 
lished, there will be no serious difficulty 
in establishing verification. 

That, if there is a voluntary morato- 
rium on tests of less than 20 kilotons 
magnitude, the Soviets will abide by this 
moratorium; that they will faithfully 
honor the provisions of the treaty and 
will not engage in clandestine tests, no 
matter how much the Kremlin may 
stand to gain from them. 

Fallacy No. 2 has been advanced over 
and over again as a reason for entering 
into a formal test ban agreement. It is 
amazing to me that mature men could 
give serious consideration to an argu- 
ment based on so flimsy a substructure of 
“ifs.” Among other things, this argu- 
ment, after assuming that the Soviets 
have the ability to surpass us technologi- 
cally, even without cheating, does not 
consider what might happen to our tech- 
nological lead if Khrushchev and com- 
pany should cheat. 

I believe we can take it as a maxim 
that, if there is something to be gained 
from it, the Communists will cheat. But 
let us be generous. Let us assume that 
there is a 50-50 possibility that Khru- 
shchev and company would adhere to 
their word. Can the future security of 
the United States be based on a 50-50 
possibility? 

This argument also fails to consider 
what will happen to our technological 
lead if there should be no agreement, if, 
instead, the negotiations drag out year 
after year while, year after year, we con- 
tinue to renew our voluntary moratorium 
on all tests in the hope that an agree- 
ment may be just around the corner. 

At the time the Soviets exploded their 
first A-bomb, it was estimated that we 
had something like a 4 to 5 year lead in 
nuclear technology and weaponry. By 
the time we embarked on the present 
moratorium in October 1958, this lead 
had unquestionably been cut down—ac- 
cording to informed estimates, to a figure 
of 3 or 4 years at best. If the Soviets 
have not been observing the honor mora- 
torium, then we have already dissipated 
almost 2 years of our lead. If the mora- 
torium persists for another 2 years, then, 
even without an agreement, we shall have 
completely dissipated our lead in nuclear 
weapons technology. 

FALLACY NO. 3 


Fallacy No. 3 is the fallacy of the ulti- 
mate technological plateau. 

According to this argument, there is 
little point to the further development 
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of our nuclear weapons because we 
already possess sufficient multimegaton 
weapons and weapons of other yields to 
destroy the Soviet Union several times 
over. 

This argument ignores the fact that 
our stockpile of thermonuclear weapons 
leaves us helpless, unless we are prepared 
to resort to all-out nuclear war, to cope 
with some of the limited threats and 
challenges with which the Kremlin will 
confront us. 

It ignores the fact that the NATO land 
forces can serve as an effective deterrent 
to such threats only if their manpower 
inferiority is offset by the possession of 
a broad and flexible system of tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

It ignores the fact that research into 
the possibilities of antimissile defense is 
still in its infancy. 

It ignores the fact that we require new 
multi-megaton missile systems to cope 
with hardened missile sites and for other 
defensive purposes. 
that technology has no limits. There is 

In short, it ignores the elementary fact 
no such thing as an ultimate technologi- 
cal plateau. On the contrary, with each 
new breakthrough, new and more fan- 
tastic developmental vistas seem to open 
up. 

The hydrogen missiles we now possess 
and those that are scheduled for the next 
few years are not the ultimate weapons. 
Given a continuing developmental pro- 
gram, there will be a second and third 
and fourth generation of missiles and 
warheads. 

The yield-to-weight and yield-to- 
diameter relationship will be improved 
so that the warheads can be minia- 
turized. 

Missiles will be reduced in size and 
cost and greatly improved in accuracy. 
By enabling us to make many more mis- 
siles and much more effective and more 
mobile missiles at a greatly reduced cost, 
such a development would vastly 
strengthen our deterrence and would 
help to vindicate our peace policy. 

The energy of fusion explosions will 
be tailored to produce a variety of effects 
which correspond to the nature of the 
intended targets. 

Clean weapons of all yields will be 
produced, thus greatly increasing the 
utility of the atom for tactical, defen- 
sive, and strategic purposes. 

Entire new weapons systems will come 
into being—weapons that seem as fan- 
tastic today as the atom bomb did in 
1943 or the hydrogen bomb in 1945. 

Such developments could have incal- 
culable strategic consequences. If the 
Kremlin were to get there first on any 
major technological breakthrough in 
nuclear weaponry, my conviction is that 
we would, in short order, find ourselves 
confronted with a choice between anni- 
hilation or surrender. At the very least, 


this is a serious possibility, 

I found Khrushchev’s statement of 
January 14 ominous in terms of its em- 
phasis on continuing technological prog- 
ress. I am sure that this statement 
came to the attention of many of my 
colleagues, but I wish to recall it here 
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nevertheless. In my opinion, it is a 
statement to be read—and reread—and 
pondered: 

Our armed forces have to a considerable 
extent been transferred over to missile- 
nuclear arms. These arms have been per- 
fected and will continue to be perfected. 
The armament which we now have is for- 
midable armament. The armament under 
development is even more perfect and more 
formidable. The armament which is being 
created and which is to be found in the 
folders of the scientists and designers is 
truly unbelievable armament. 

We state openly that in reducing the num- 
bers of men in the armed forces we are not 
diminishing firepower. On the contrary, it 
has increased qualitatively several times. 


Other Soviet spokesmen have gone 
further than Premier Khrushchev in 
stressing the importance of technological 
surprise and in hinting at the possibility 
of a preemptive attack. Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, in an article published in Red 
Star on February 23, emphasized the 
following points: 

(a) Suddenness (or surprise) is crucial 
to success in modern war. 

(b) Technological surprise may be equal- 
ly crucial. 

(c) The initial phase of the war will be of 
decisive importance. 

(ad) Soviet forces will employ nuclear 
weapons as their main armament. 


Another Soviet marshal, Marshal 
Nedelin, I note parenthetically, was last 
week appointed “Marshal of Soviet 
Rocketry.” 

What is the “truly unbelievable” arm- 
ament of which Khrushchev spoke? Let 
me outline some of the possibilities on 
the technological horizon—possibilities 
that can only be realized by the renewal 
of testing both in space and under- 
ground. 

First of all there is the matter of tac- 
tical weapons. The so-called tactical 
rockets and cannon shells which we now 
possess are in reality medium-sized 
atomic bombs, with all the unpredictable 
danger of fallout. They are clumsy; 
they are potentially dangerous both to 
the user and to the civilian populace ad- 
jacent to the area of battle; they cannot 
be used with real discrimination. The 
military planners who have been work- 
ing on the development of tactical nu- 
clear weapons, have, as I understand it, 
been thinking of light, clean weapons 
with yields of from 1 to 100 tons—with 
a kiloton yield almost an outside figure. 
These weapons would be small enough to 
be fired from bazookas, from tanks, from 
weapons carriers, from light field guns, 
or in salvos from missile-launching 
trucks. 

There is a limit beyond which weap- 
ons development cannot go without test- 
ing. Commenting on the semiannual 
AEC report, the Washington Post said 
on January 31, 1960: 

The AEC report said only that weapon re- 
search and development were continuing 
on weapons with greatly reduced fallout but 
special emphasis was being placed on small 
rugged weapons that could be assembled and 
made ready to fire in a matter of minutes. 
One already announced is the “Davy 
Crockett,” a one-man bazooka-launched 
weapon. Although it is being produced for 
the Army, it has not been tested yet because 
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of the moratorium. The Army is reported to 
be reluctant about ordering them in quan- 
tity before they have been proven. 


The production of a clean, tactical, 
nuclear weapon would open the way toa 
whole series of technologically signifj- 
cant breakthroughs. By definition such 
@ weapon would have to have a fusion 
warhead—that is, a heavy hydrogen or 
tritium warhead—which is not triggered 
by fissionable material or else triggered 
by only a minute quantity. Such an ex- 
plosion would produce a small amount of 
carbon 14, but, compared to today’s 
weapons, it would be 95 percent clean. 
The radioactive fallout would be negligi- 
ble. This technique, once mastered, 
would be substantially applicable to war- 
heads of all sizes, up to the multimega- 
ton range. 

It is the fissionable material in a 
thermonuclear bomb which makes it so 
extremely expensive to produce. The 
chemical components, chiefly heavy hy- 
drogen and lithium, which are imme- 
diately responsible for the fusion explo- 
sion, are relatively cheap to manufac- 
ture. If a straight fusion weapon can 
be developed—and there is no doubt that 
it can—this would open up the way to 
the production of thermonuclear weap- 
ons of all yields in vastly increased 
quantities and at much smaller cost. 

Then there is the matter of the neu- 
tron bomb, to which there has already 
been some reference in the press. Such 
a bomb can theoretically be produced by 
tailoring the energy of a fusion explo- 
sion so that, instead of heat and blast, its 
primary product is a burst of neutrons. 
Such a burst would do negligible physi- 
cal damage, but it would immediately 
destroy all life in the target area. It 
would, in short, operate as a kind of 
death-ray. 

I have heard that, in the light of pres- 
ent theoretical knowledge, the neutron 
bomb is no more questionable than the 
hydrogen bomb was 6 months before it 
was demonstrated that one could be 
built. Although there have been a few 
fragmentary references to the neutron 
bomb in the press, I was told, when I 
tried to obtain more information, that 
the matter was classified. When I 
pressed my physicist friend further, he 
threw up his hands in despair and said: 
“You must forgive me, I have never 
heard of a neutron.” 

I consider all the hush-hush that sur- 
rounds the neutron bomb to be a glaring 
instance of the official abuse of secrecy. 
To keep the facts of life on the nuclear 
age from the American people is foolish, 
and potentially disastrous. If there is a 
possibility that a neutron bomb can be 
built, if there appears to be any chance 
that the Soviets may succeed in building 
one before we do, then the American 
people have a right to the facts. 

The current issue of Foreign Affairs 
contains a remarkable article on the 
question of the test ban by Dr. Freeman 
J. Dyson. Dr. Dyson quotes a paragraph 
from a report by the prominent Soviet 
physicist, L. L. Artsimovitch entitled 
“Research on Controlled Thermonuclear 
Reactions in the U.S.S.R.,” printed in 
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December 1958. Let me read this para- 
graph, Senators, very slowly: 

It may also be possible to realize a pulsed 
thermonuclear reaction under conditions in 
which the high temperature is produced by 
a charge of conventional explosive (such as 
TNT or something more powerful) which 
surrounds a capsule containing heavy hydro- 

Without dwelling on the experimental 
details, we may note that conditions have 
been found under which the generation of 
neutrons in hydrogen reactions has been es- 
tablished reliably and reproducibly. In ex- 

ents carried out in 1952, there is no 
doubt that we have observed neutrons 
which are formed as a result of the heating 
of matter to extremely high temperatures. 


From this, it is apparent that the Rus- 
sians were experimenting with fission- 
free hydrogen devices as far back as 1952 
and that, as a corollary of this, they have 
for years had some understanding of the 
possibilities of the neutron bomb. 

Once upon a time there was no hydro- 
gen bomb. But there were a few scien- 
tists, a tiny but brave minority, who 
said it could be made and who urged 
that we embark on a crash program of 
development, lest the Kremlin beat us 
to it. At that time we had a President, 
Harry Truman, who gave the facts to 
the people. Had he not done so, had he 
not enjoyed the public support that only 
comes from understanding, the produc- 
tion of the H-bomb might have been 
deferred beyond that fateful day in 1953 
when the Soviets exploded their own 
first H-bomb. 

I believe President Eisenhower owes 
a similar duty to the American people 
in the case of the neutron bomb. The 
President should tell the people what 
the scientists told him. Not to do so 
would be a dereliction that can only lead 
to the most dangerous kind of specula- 
tion. 

Then there is the matter of the so- 
called Christofilos effect, first suggested 
by an amateur Greek physicist and sub- 
sequently confirmed in the Argus test 
shot. All we know at this moment is 
that after the Argus shot, there was a 
temporary blackout in radio communi- 
cations in the area due to the release 
of neutrons and rays at high altitude. 
These effects conceivably could have a 
revolutionary impact on modern war. 
They might be used by either side to 
interfere with the communications of 
the opposing side. It is not even pre- 
cluded that a massive release of neu- 
trons at high altitudes could be used to 
prevent missile attacks. The fact is that 
we do not understand the military po- 
tentialities of the Christofilos effect. 
Our national security demands that we 
learn more about these phenomena. 
But without tests, this is impossible. 

Then there is the antimissile missile. 
The development of the antimissile 
missile by either side would have stra- 
tegic implications comparable to the 
development of the A-bomb or H-bomb. 
We cannot afford to let the Kremlin get 
there first. 

There are competent scientists and 
engineers, I know, who believe that, for 
all his genius, man will never be able 
to devise a missile capable of knocking 
down an incoming missile traveling at 
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a speed of 15,000 miles per hour. But 
I am impressed by the fact that the 
corps of equally competent scientists 
and engineers who have worked on the 
antimissile system for the U.S. Army are 
profoundly convinced that both the 
problem of guidance and the problem 
of a suitable warhead for the Nike-Zeus 
can be solved. Indeed, they believe that 
their project is far enough along to 
warrant the advance procurement of 
vital components. This, in my opinion, 
is sufficient reason to order full speed 
ahead and to provide the necessary 
funding without stint. Perhaps their 
judgment will be proved wrong. Per- 
haps it will be proved right. But there 
is so much to be gained if they are right 
that even at 10-to-1 odds, I would be in 
favor of risking the several hundred 
million dollars involved. Every day’s 
delay may cost American lives if a 
showdown ever comes. It is not too 
much to suggest that delay in this area 
alone may cost us our freedom. 

While we have been making consid- 
erable progress in the field of missile 
technology, we have been inclined to sit 
smugly on our stockpile of nuclear and 
thermonuclear warheads, apparently 
confident that, come what may, they are 
so fearsome that no aggressor dare chal- 
lenge us. In the multimegation field, 
it is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that we have been standing still, or al- 
most standing still. The Soviets, I am 
convinced, have not been standing still. 
Somewhere along the line, if they run 
hard enough and push their clandestine 
tests hard enough, they may achieve a 
technological superiority in both stra- 
tegic and defensive weapons that would 
make a surprise thermonuclear attack 
on the United States a distinct possi- 
bility. 

According to expert testimony, the So- 
viet ICBM’s are far superior in thrust 
to our own. This means that they can 
carry a much bigger cargo, so that, even 
with inferior technology, they have been 
able to arm them with warheads of sub- 
stantially greater yield. According to 
these estimates, the Soviet ICBM’s carry 
warheads of 5 megaton yields against 
the 2 megaton warheads with which our 
Atlas missiles are equipped. 

The missile gap we confront is, by 
common consent, a matter for concern 
even as expressed in numbers of ICBM’s. 
It becomes a matter for much greater 
concern when expressed in megatons. 
Whether we find this pleasant or not, the 
hard, inescapable fact remains that 
megatons constitute the basic currency 
necessary to purchase deterrence and 
perhaps necessary to purchase survival. 

The word “megaton”’ has come to have 
an evil connotation because it is gener- 
ally associated with the mass devasta- 
tion of cities. But I would point out, in 
defense of this word, that the multi- 
megaton weapon will almost certainly 
become the chief instrument for defend- 
ing our own cities and our own lives 
against enemy attack. If we are ever 
attacked, an effective antimissile system 
alone may require thousands of multi- 
megaton warheads; and we would need 
more thousands of high-yield weapons 
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to strike back at the hardened missile 
sites of the enemy. 

General Powers has declared that the 
Soviets now have the capability to wipe 
out virtually all of our retaliatory capac- 
ity with several hundred missiles. In 
reply to this, it has been argued that it 
would require an average of three 5- 
megaton missiles to knock out the aver- 
age SAC base and ten 5-megaton missiles 
to knock out hardened missile sites. 
The deduction from this is that the 
Soviets will never be able to afford the 
thousands of missiles required to reduce 
our retaliatory capacity to what the mil- 
itary people call ‘acceptable level.” 

Is it not conceivable, however, that as 
a result of technological improvements, 
the Soviets, within the next several years, 
will be able to develop a missile system 
capable of delivering a more powerful 
warhead with greatly increased preci- 
sion? In that case, 2 missiles instead 
of 10 might do an adequate job of de- 
struction on a hardened missile site or 
on a SAC base. if, finally, such weap- 
ons could be made compact and cheap, 
the arithmetic of deterrence would have 
to be completely rewritten. 

I ask the Senators to imagine the con- 
sequences of a major technological 
breakthrough by the Kremlin in the fan- 
tastic, limitless horizon of nuclear weap- 
onry. Suppose that at the next May Day 
parade in Moscow or at the opening of 
the next session of the Supreme Soviet, 
Prime Minister Khrushchev were to 
make the following statement: 

Comrades, a year ago the glorious scien- 
tists of the Soviet Union solved the problem 
which is still baffling the scientists of the 
capitalist world. They produced a missile 
capable of knocking down an ICBM in flight. 
Today all the major approaches to the Soviet 
Union are guarded by batteries of anti- 
missile missiles. 


Suppose, on the heels of such a state- 
ment, Khrushchev were to renew his 
Berlin ultimatum. What, then, would be 
the reaction of the free world? 

We can suppose a lot more things. 
Suppose at the next May Day parade a 
division of Soviet troops marches by the 
reviewing stand with gun carriers, tanks, 
rocket launchers, and bazookas of clearly 
nuclear design. 

Suppose that, while we concentrate on 
producing improved missile systems, 
Khrushchev one day announces that the 
neutron bomb has for the past 6 months 
been in mass production in the Soviet 
Union. 

If any one of these things happened, 
we would be in immediate jeopardy. If 
the Soviets could time their announce- 
ments so that they hit the free world 
simultaneously, or salvo fashion, with the 
news of two or more major technological 
breakthroughs, then the effect would 
very probably be disastrous. 

FALLACY NO. 4 

Fallacy No. 4 is the fallacy of the “nth 
nation.” 

According to this argument, the world 
will be placed in serious jeopardy at the 
point where nuclear weapons come into 
the possession of the so-called “nth na- 
tion,” the point, in other words, where 
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control becomes impossible. It is there- 
fore of overriding importance that we 
conclude an agreement—any kind of 
agreement—as rapidly as possible. 

This argument is propounded in all 
earnestness by sincere pacifists, by the 
members of the Committee for Sane Nu- 
clear Policy, by many other people of 
both liberal and conservative opinion, by 
the Department of State, and by the 
British Foreign Office. 

It is also propounded, with altogether 
different motivations, by the interna- 
tional Communist apparatus. The 
Kremlin’s purpose in brandishing the 
menace of the “nth nation” is obvious 
enough: it is part of its effort to create 
a climate which will make it impossible 
for us to provide our NATO allies with 
nuclear weapons. 

The NATO alliance is the chief target 
and immediate victim of the “nth na- 
tion” fallacy. 

If NATO is today a sick and purposeless 
organization, wracked by defeatism, this, 
in my opinion, is due to two things: First, 
our one-sided reliance on massive re- 
taliation; and second, our failure to con- 
vince our allies that we are prepared, if 
necessary, to fight a land war in Europe. 

President Eisenhower has been indis- 
creet enough to inform the world that it 
would be pointless to try to fight such a 
war. But even more destructive on 
morale than the President’s indiscretion 
has been our obstinate refusal to provide 
our NATO allies with the modern nu- 
clear weapons they must have to be able 
to deter or resist an aggressive strike by 
the Red army. Who can blame our 
NATO allies if, lacking confidence both 
in our intentions and in their own mili- 
tary capabilities, they have fallen far 
short of the 40 divisions originally pre- 
scribed as essential for the defense of 
Western Europe? At his press confer- 
ence of February 3, President Eisenhower 
said that he favored arming our NATO 
allies with nuclear weapons. When the 
Kremlin protested, the White House re- 
coiled and announced that we had no 
intention of distributing nuclear arms 
to our NATO allies at this juncture. But 
this is a measure which we put off at our 
peril. It is a measure for today and not 
for tomorrow. It would do as much as, 
perhaps even more than, an airborne 
alert to increase our deterrent power 
over the coming critical period. 

Despite their bluster, the Soviets will 
not be able to emulate us, because there 
is nothing they fear more than nuclear 
arms in the hands of the satellite armies. 
Would the Kremlin have dared to inter- 
vene in Hungary if the Hungarian Army 
had possessed nuclear weapons? 

Since the provision of nuclear weapons 
to our NATO allies would, if anything, 
stabilize the situation and make peace 
more secure, and since the chances that 
the Soviets will share their nuclear weap- 
ons with their satellites are decidedly 
remote, the hypothetical danger of the 
“nth nation” is, I am convinced, a 
chimera—a chimera in the literal sense 
of being a mythical monster. I do not 
say that the theory will have no validity 
at some remote date in the future. But 





I do say that in the context of the pres- 
ent, it has no significant validity, and 
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that its only conceivable effect will be to 
keep NATO ed. 

Somewhere along the line, Egypt or 
Israel or some other small nation may 
build a few nuclear weapons. We should 
certainly attempt to discourage this de- 
velopment, but I can see no ironclad 
way of preventing it, short of enforcing 
an “nth nation” ban on peaceful nuclear 
technology. But small nations will never 
become nuclear powers, and a word of 
caution from the only real nuclear pow- 
ers would be more than enough to re- 
strain them. 

There remains the single question of 
Red China. In the case of China, the 
“nth nation” justification for accepting 
a test ban without adequate inspection, 
is doubly fallacious. It is the height of 
folly to believe that the conclusion of a 
treaty between the Big Four could per- 
suade Peiping not to develop or test her 
own nuclear devices. No matter what 
we may do or say, Communist China, I 
am convinced, will explode some kind of 
device over the course of the next few 
years. It can be taken for granted that 
this will be the signal for an unprece- 
dented campaign to bring Red China into 
the United Nations on the theory that 
this will make her more amenable to 
control. In fact, I think it is highly con- 
ceivable that the Kremlin, by arrange- 
ment with Peiping, will soon explode such 
a device on Chinese territory in order 
to accelerate the panic. 

The second part of the fallacy of the 
“nth nation” thesis, as applied to Red 
China, is that the explosion of a nuclear 
test or two by Mao Tse-tung would place 
the free world in mortal jeopardy. Given 
her poverty, her still massive backward- 
ness, the enormous industrial and agri- 
cultural requirements of her 5-year 
plans, and the fantastic cost of nuclear 
weapons, Red China would be accom- 
plishing miracles if she achieved nuclear 
power status 20 or 25 years hence. There 
are two schools of thought as to whether 
the West or the Soviets will have the 
most to fear from this distant prospect. 
In either event, there is absolutely noth- 
ing we can do to prevent or impede this 
development other than pressing unre- 
mittingly for international inspection 
based on complete “‘openness.”’ 

In the age of nuclear technology, nu- 
clear weapons are inevitable. No great 
power will forever forego the right to 
nuclear weapons and forever resign it- 
self to second-class status simply because 
the nuclear powers who were first on the 
scene have entered into an agreement to 
limit their club to a total membership of 
three. 

We must free ourselves from the tyr- 
anny of the chimera of the nth nation. 

The sharing of nuclear arms with our 
NATO allies will decrease the danger of 
war by putting some modern military 
muscle into NATO, by making NATO 
meaningful, by giving our allies confi- 
dence in NATO and confidence in our 
own intentions. It would simultane- 
ously provide us with greatly increased 
leverage in pressing for “‘openness” in 
our proposals on disarmament and the 
test ban. 

FALLACY NO. 5 

The fifth fallacy is the fallacy that un- 

derground tests and tests at high alti- 
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tude and in space, are detectable and 
verifiable. 

Even the most ardent test ban advo- 
cates admit that under the best of cir- 
cumstances, many tests could go unde- 
tected, and that, after detection, there 
would still be a formidable job of estab- 
lishing proof. They argue, however, that 
it would be adequate to have a 1 in 5 or 
even a 1 in 25 chance of verification. A 
significant possibility of detection, ac- 
cording to this point of view, would be 
sufficient to deter any government from 
attempting a sneak violation of a test 
ban treaty. 

In an age that is already notorious for 
its political folly, there has been no con- 
cept more fallacious than that of the 
enforceable ban. The hearings held by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
from April 19 to 23 have, in my opin- 
ion, reduced the entire concept to a 
rubble of nonsense. 

I believe the free world owes a great 
debt to the distinguished Senators and 
Representatives who organized and par- 
ticipated in these hearings. I whole- 
heartedly agree with Arthur Krock’s 
statement in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, April 24: 

The hearings ordered by the Joint Com- 
mittee was an act of statesmanship, as well as 
service to its high responsibility for national 
security in the nuclear field. 


The four volumes of evidence are, un- 
fortunately, still in transcript form. I 
hope it will not be too long before the 
Joint Committee can make available to 
Congress and to the general public its 
printed record of these historic hearings. 
I consider the wide distribution of this 
record so vital that I think it might be 
possible to get out a paper-back edition. 

The committee brought before it as 
impressive an array of scientific brains 
as had ever appeared in a congressional 
committee room. There were those who 
favor a test ban treaty, while admitting 
that it contained many elements of un- 
certainty. And there were those who 
were convinced that no system of inspec- 
tion could be devised that offered any- 
thing better than a marginal hope of de- 
tecting and verifying a concealed test 
shot. 

None of the scientists questioned the 
“big hole” theory, which was originally 
developed by Dr. Albert Latter of the 
Rand Corp. While the higher mathe- 
matics that go into the theory are be- 
yond most of us, in essence the theory 
constitutes the kind of scientific com- 
mon sense that a nonscientific layman 
like myself can appreciate. Let me ex- 
plain it in my own way: If one simply 
tamps an atomic charge into a hole in 
the ground and shoots it off, he will get 
a seismic signal that is roughly propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the explo- 
sion. If, on the other hand, one explodes 
a test shot in the center of a large 
spherical cavity, the surrounding air 
muffiles, or decouples, the explosion so 
that one gets a much smaller seismic 
signal. If the hole is made large enough, 
the seismic reading can be reduced by a 
factor of 300, which means that 300 tons 
would register as 1 ton. 

By their joint calculations, Dr. Latter 
and Dr. Bethe have demonstrated that, 
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in a spherical cavity 500 feet in diameter 
a 20-kiloton device—that is, a device 
equal to 20,000 tons of TNT, which was 
the size of the Hiroshima bomb—would 
produce a seismic signal equal to that 
of 70 tons of TNT. Unless the seismo- 
graph were Close in, this would produce 
no more than an imperceptible wriggle 
in a seismic reading. 

The original Geneva agreement of 1958 
had been based on the assumption that 
an international network of 180 stations, 
which would include 21 stations in the 
Soviet Union, would be adequate to de- 
tect tests to 5 kilotons. Later this was 
amended to read that the system would 
be adequate for detection of seismic 
readings of greater than 4.75. This 
would be, roughly, equivalent to the 
explosion of a 20-kiloton bomb. 

I must say a 20-kiloton bomb could 
not have demolished the Geneva agree- 
ment more completely than did the ‘“‘big 
hole” theory. 

The debate that took place between the 
scientists representing the two points of 
view makes highly interesting reading. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, Dr. Roberts, and some 
of the other scientists who favored com- 
promise said that while the “big hole” 
theory was unchallengeable as theory, it 
was questionable whether it would ever 
be translated into practice. Apart from 
the general agreement on the “big hole” 
theory, their opinions were challenged 
at virtually every other point by Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, Dr. Latter, Dr. Brown, and 
some of the other scientists who testified. 

The first group said that a hole of 500 
feet in diameter could only be excavated 
by running water through an under- 
ground salt deposit; that such an op- 
eration would cost $50 million, which 
would make it prohibitive in price; that 
salt deposits of the necessary cubic vol- 
ume and deep enough underground could 
be found only in a very limited number 
of places; that such a cavity could not 
be excavated without detection of the 
human activity in the area and of the 
increased salinity in the adjacent waters 
and soils. 

The second group pointed out that one 
salt dome of 500 feet cubic diameter 
already does exist in the United States; 
that limestone deposits, which are very 
widely distributed, also lend themselves 
to the construction of big holes; that 
a 500-foot hole could probably be built 
for much less than the estimated $50 
Mnillion, but even $50 million was not a 
prohibitive sum when equated against 
the cost of a nuclear-weapons program, 
and when it is assumed that the cavity 
could be used over and over again; that 
in a totalitarian state human activity 
was highly concealable; that any in- 
crease in salinity would dissipate rapidly. 

Finally, they pointed out that the hole 
need not be 500 feet in diameter—this is 
the size of the hole needed to decouple a 
20 kiloton explosion effectively. To take 
care of a 1 kiloton explosion—and at 
this level a considerable amount of really 
Significant testing can be done—would 
require a big hole only one-twentieth 
the size. This would involve a very 
Simple exercise in engineering and 
would reduce the cost to no more than 
several million dollars per hole. 
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They argued further that, at the 1 
kiloton level, it would be possible to con- 
duct tests inside a specially constructed 
container—perhaps disguised as a fac- 
tory. 

Having argued at every point in sup- 
port of the feasibility of an adequate de- 
tection system. Dr. Bethe went on to 
agree that the discovery of the decou- 
pling technique made a more extensive 
detection network imperative. As I have 
pointed out previously, he proposed a 
system involving 21 manned stations, 600 
robot seismic stations, and 300 onsite 
inspections per annum. 

Dr. Bethe said that the installation 
of his proposed grid of seismic stations 
at 125 mile intervals would provide a 300 
times greater sensitivity than the origi- 
nal Geneva network, which would com- 
pensate for a potential decoupling factor 
of 300. With the proposed network, 
therefore, it would still be possible to 
detect explosions of greater than 20 
kilotons magnitude. 

The scientists on the other side of the 
table challenged this argument on two 
scores. First, they said, it was naive to 
believe that the Kremlin, which has not 
yet agreed to the installation of a single 
station, could be talked into accepting 
600 stations. Secondly, they pointed out 
that while Dr. Bethe’s network might 
take care of a decoupling factor of 300, 
the technology of decoupling and of 
cheating in general was still in its in- 
fancy. It was suggested, for example, 
that a greatly increased decoupling fac- 
tor could be obtained by surrounding 
the nuclear charge with several tons of 
graphite. When the charge went off, 
the graphite would be vaporized and the 
great heat required to produce vaporiza- 
tion would sap much of the energy of 
the explosion and reduce its seismic im- 
pact. 

Dr. Roberts and others argued that it 
was theoretically possible to distinguish 
the seismic signal of an earthquake from 
that of a nuclear explosion and that the 
technique of obtaining and reading 
seismic signals might be improved by a 
program of research. Dr. Harold Brown 
of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
stated that initially it had been believed 
that only a small percentage of the con- 
tinental earthquakes which occur would 
produce seismic signals which did not 
clearly identify them as earthquakes. 

On the basis of our experience in the 
Hardtack tests of 1958, however, Dr. 
Brown declared that, of the 5,000 or more 
continental earthquakes per year which 
produce seismic signals equivalent to a 
1 kiloton explosion or greater, “only a 
few percent could be identified by the 
seismic signature method.” This, he 
said, “left many thousands throughout 
the world which could then be suspected 
of being nvclear explosions of between 
1 and 5 kilotons and about 100 which 
could be suspected of being nuclear ex- 
plosions of 5 kilotons or more.” Actually, 
I am told these statistics on earthquakes 
are conservative. There probably are 
tens of thousands. Even if we were to 
accept Dr. Bethe’s estimate that 90 per- 
cent of the earthquakes could be identi- 
fied by their seismographic signal, it 
would still leave many hundreds and 
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perhaps thousands of seismic disturb- 
ances that could not clearly be identified 
as such. 

Dr. Brown and others pointed out that 
the earth is a noisy medium, that it is 
extremely difficult to filter out back- 
ground noises produced by trains or 
trucks. or other man-made disturbances 
or by pressure changes in the atmos- 
phere, or by waves beating on the shore. 
If the first upward motion on the seis- 
mograph, which might be expected from 
a nuclear exposion, is lost in the back- 
ground noise, then the second motion on 
the chart, which is downward, would ap- 
pear to be the first motion—and under 
these circumstances, the conclusion 
would be that the signal had been caused 
by an earthquake. 

Dr. Brown pointed out that seismic 
signals could be confused or forged by 
simultaneously detonating large quan- 
tities of conventional explosives in some 
legitimate engineering enterprise which 
the Soviets might demonstratively open 
to public inspection. 

Finally, the scientists pointed out that 
the Kremlin could achieve complete seis- 
mic concealment by setting up their test 
shots so that they would be triggered by 
seismic shocks of considerably greater 
magnitude. This would be an extremely 
simple arrangement, and there are 
enough natural earthquakes occurring 
each year to enable the Kremlin to run 
off such test shots to its heart’s con- 
tent. The debate went on and on and 
on, in this manner. I found the reading 
of the arguments on both sides fascinat- 
ing. But I feel that the entire argu- 
ment was rendered completely irrelevant 
by the two points on which the opposing 
sides agreed. 

Point No. 1 is that even if the im- 
possible did happen and the Kremlin 
agreed to 21 manned and 600 robot seis- 
mic stations plus 300 annual inspections, 
this would only provide us with the capa- 
bility of detecting blasts of greater than 
20 kilotons magnitude. Even with to- 
day’s technology—and this technology 
will be improved—tests of far less than 
20 kilotons magnitude could be extrapo- 
lated in designing improved weapons sys- 
tems covering virtually the entire nuclear 
and thermonuclear spectrums. 

Point No. 2 is that, even given the 
Bethe network, and even given the maxi- 
mum conceivable improvement in meth- 
ods of detection, there is a threshold be- 
low which no detection—let alone veri- 
fication—would be possible. This 
threshold was estimated at approxi- 
mately 1 kiloton. A kiloton blast, de- 
coupled or reduced, by a factor of 300, 
becomes the equivalent of only 3 tons 
of TNT. What this signifies is that 
there will never be any method of de- 
tecting nuclear explosions in a range 
that covers virtually the entire projected 
spectrum of tactical nuclear weapons. 

If these two points are true, what 
conceivable purpose is there to arguing 
about our ability to detect tests of 
greater than 20 kilotons magnitude? 

It would be bad enough if this entire 
irrelevant argument had been confined 
to the hearing room of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. But it seems 
to me that the President and State De- 
partment have now bogged down in this 
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grotesque and utterly irrelevant argu- 
ment. And, in doing so, they have, un- 
wittingly, helped the Kremlin to be- 
fuddle Western public opinion com- 
pletely. 

Perhaps I am obtuse or just plain un- 
scientific, but for the life of me I see 
no point to a detection system which 
would cost several billion dollars to in- 
stall and probably another billion dollars 
per year to operate, and which would 
still leave the Communists free to sneak 
test any device up to the size of a Hi- 
roshima-type bomb. 

But we have not yet come to the end 
of the nonsense. Dr. Bethe’s proposed 
enlargement of the system would not in 
any way take care of test shots released 
over remote ocean waters, perhaps in 
the proximity of the Antarctic. With the 
Soviet Union and the United States both 
building missile submarines with nuclear 
propulsion, the vast stretches of the 
world’s oceans are to be “inspected” by 
only 10 ship stations. What way would 
there be of preventing a Soviet subma- 
rine from surfacing in a remote area, 
firing a test shot, taking its observations, 
and then submerging for a long under- 
water trip back to its home station? We 
might detect such a shot—but how could 
we possibly prove, in the absence of a 
corpus delicti or a captured submarine, 
that it had been fired by the Kremlin? 
If we wanted to police the seas on a scale 
that would make inspection meaningful, 
it would probably cost additional billions 
of dollars per year. 

If the discussion on detection capabili- 
ties was irrelevant, the debate on verifi- 
cation was doubly irrelevant. Verifica- 
tion would require the production of ma- 
terial evidence in the form of a radioac- 
tive core of rock. 

Again I may be obtuse or unscientific, 
but what conceivable point is there to 
discussing the pros and cons of verifica- 
tion if one cannot even detect a test shot 
of less than 20 kilotons magnitude? 
There may be a flicker of hope that 
with thousands of stations, signals might 
be obtained indicating a test ban viola- 
tion above a threshold of, let us say, 
several kilotons. But it is one thing to 
suspect a violation, and another thing 
to prove in a legally valid form that a 
violation has occurred. And, as I see 
the matter, the proof would have to have 
legal validity before we could cancel the 
treaty or ask for sanctions against the 
violator. 

I should like, nevertheless, to sum- 
marize some of the testimony on verifica- 
tion that was given to the Joint Commit- 
tee, because it all helps to demonstrate 
what a monstrously fallacious thing the 
so-called enforceable test ban is. 

Although the scientists varied in their 
estimates, all of them agreed that verifi- 
cation was an exceedingly complex prob- 
lem and that the mathematical odds 
were in favor of a determined and enter- 
prising cheater. Several of the scientists 
estimated the odds against verification at 
100,000 to 1. 

The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee has pointed out that in the case of 
the Rainier test shot, even though we 
knew the exact underground point at 
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which the shot had been exploded, it re- 
quired 3 months of drilling to come up 
with a radioactive core. But let me 
summarize for your amusement some of 
the complexities of the problem of verifi- 
cation as described to the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Let us assume the inspection system 
is set up and a station at point X re- 
ceives a seismic signal which cannot 
clearly be identified as an earthquake. 
Depending on the spacing of the stations, 
it would be necessary to carry out a 
minute examination of some 100 square 
miles to 500 square miles of Soviet terri- 
tory. The first surveys would be aerial 
surveys utilizing all types and sizes of 
aircraft, ranging from helicopters to 
multiengine, fixed-winged craft, and 
flying at survey altitudes ranging from 
150 feet to 18,000 feet. The aerial re- 
connaissance would involve first, visual 
observation; second, photography; third, 
radiation, magnetic, electromagnetic, 
and infrared surveys. 

Obviously, the first task of the aerial 
survey would be to determine whether 
or not the seismic event was an earth- 
quake, or a nuclear explosion. A nuclear 
explosion might produce a fissure in the 
ground if it were not down deep 
enough—but this is a possibility we can 
rule out. There might be some metallic 
debris or other signs of human activity 
if the Communists were careless—but I 
believe that this is a possibility we can 
also rule out. 

So, the aircraft flies over this suspected 
area. The inspectors find no signs of 
human activity, and their sensitive in- 
struments pick up no surface evidence 
of an explosion. On the Other hand, 
there is physical evidence that a genuine 
earthquake has occurred in this area. 
What do the inspectors do at this point? 
Do they call off the search and write off 
the seismic signal to a genuine earth- 
quake? Or do they take the quite real- 
istic stand that the earthquake may have 
been used as a shield for a test explo- 
sion? In the latter case, every suspi- 
cious seismic event would involve de- 
tailed inspection over a large area, by air, 
on the ground, underground, and under 
water. 

According to the most optimistic esti- 
mates, it would be possible, by means of 
such techniques, to narrow the area of 
suspicion down to one-half of 1 square 
mile and ultimately to a radius of 500 
feet. Then drilling would commence. 
The smaller the test shot, the greater 
the difficulty of location. According to 
Dr. C. E. Violet, of the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, the probability of locat- 
ing radioactive debris from a 1.7-kiloton 
explosion would be approximately 1 in 
100,000. To make the probability 1, or 
equal to unity, he said, one would have 
to drill 100,000 holes. A far more opti- 
mistic estimate was presented by Dr. 
Richard M: Foose, of Stanford Research 
Institute. Let us examine this “opti- 
mistic” estimate. 

If the area of suspicion could be cut 
down to 500 feet in radius, it would re- 
quire only 63 drill holes, in triangular 
grid pattern, to insure 100 percent com- 
pleteness of search. The tables present- 
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ed in connection with this “optimistic” 
estimate are “enough to make a cow 
laugh”—to use a favorite expression of 
Comrade Khrushchev. The drilling of 
63 holes would involve a total footage of 
75,600 feet. This, I would point out, is 
the equivalent of three Mount Everests. 
At a cost of $5 per foot—exclusive of 
all mobilization costs—this would work 
out to $378,000. Working three shifts a 
day, it would require 1,008 man-days of 
drilling and this, mind you, simply to 
carry out one inspection of one undeter- 
mined seismic disturbance. If one were 
willing to settle for a 1-in-10 chance of 
verification, fewer holes would be neces- 
sary. 

At this point, Representative DurHam 
made the apt comment: 

If you had about 10 seismic disturbances 
and had to inspect them on the basis of what 
you told us here, you probably would have 
full employment in most of the country. 


I am afraid that this employment 
would not be limited to our skilled and 
unskilled workers. To carry out 300 
such onsite inspections per annum 
would probably require several entire 
graduating classes of seismologists, geol- 
ogists, and of scientists and engineers 
in the critical field of nucleonics. 

If the probability of detection is 1 
in 1,000 and the probability of verifica- 
tion is 1 in 1,000—and these are far 
from being the most conservative esti- 
mates—then the combined probability of 
detection and verification is 1 in 1 mil- 
lion. If the combined probability figure 
were a thousand times smaller than this, 
it would still be preposterous. It would 
be bad enough if it were simply a matter 
of absurdity. But, as I have pointed out 
previously—and as I want to emphasize 
again—these estimates of probability be- 
come utterly irrelevant when you con- 
sider that they apply to tests of greater 
than 20 kilotons magnitude, that below 
this level, no detection would be possible. 

How ridiculous can we get? 

As for tests in the lower reaches of 
space or in outer space, all the evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Soviets 
would be able to conduct such tests with 
impunity even with devices of consider- 
able size. As everyone knows, our Argus 
shot went completely undetected. 

Let us assume that the Geneva net- 
work is installed in the Soviet Union and 
that a clandestine 100-kiloton test shot 
is fired at an altitude of several hundred 
miles somewhere in the northernmost 
reaches of Siberia on the fringe of the 
Arctic Ocean. Light-measuring instru- 
ments, if stationed close enough, might 
detect the explosion, But if the shot 
were fired against the background of a 
brilliant display of the aurora borealis, 
how could we ever prove that the transi- 
tory flicker registered by our light in- 
struments was not actually caused by 4 
sudden brilliant burst of the aurora? 
There might be electromagnetic disturb- 
ances similar to those which caused the 
temporary communications blackout 
after the Argus shot. But if the shot 
were fired at a period of considerable 
sunspot activity, how could we ever 
prove that the sunspots had really not 
been responsible? No matter how great 
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our suspicions might be, in the absence 
of radioactive debris there would be no 
way of clinching our case against the 
cheater. 

It is time that we put an end to all 
this sorry exercise in futility and irrele- 


vance. 

It is high time—it is past time—that 
we presented the facts to the American 

ple. 

It is time that we woke up to the fact 
that these protracted negotiations are 
part of the conflict strategy of the 
Soviet rulers—that they have used these 
negotiations first, to impose a mora- 
torium on nuclear weapons testing by 
the United States; second, to intensify 
the international propaganda in favor 
of a total test ban, without inspection 
or with inadequate inspection; third, to 
create a condition of international hys- 
teria which would restrict or prevent the 
possibility of effective Western reaction 
to aggression. 

It is time we realize that the exten- 
sion of the moratorium is a deadly seri- 
ous business—that a single, major, tech- 
nological breakthrough by the Soviet 
scientists who have produced the A- 
bomb, the H-bomb, and the sputnik, 
may confront us with a choice between 
enslavement and annihilation. 

On February 11, President Eisen- 
hower submitted to the Soviet Govern- 
ment a four-point plan for ending the 
deadlock in the nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations. His proposal called for an im- 
mediate ban, under assured controls, of 
all nuclear weapons tests in the atmos- 
phere and in the ocean, of space tests 
up to altitudes where effective controls 
can function, and of underground tests 
above a seismic magnitude of 4.75. 

It also called for a joint program of 
research and exverimentation, and of- 
fered to extend the ban systematically to 
remaining areas underground as ade- 
quate control measures were devised. 

I favor the proposal of an immediate, 
complete, and unconditional ban on the 
several categories of tests that result in 
atmospheric contamination. Such an 
agreement could have gone into effect 
without delay since such tests are easily 
monitored, whereas the detection of even 
very large underground tests, of tests 
in space, and of tests over remote ocean 
areas, requires the establishment of ex- 
tensive monitoring facilities. 

By and large, however, the President’s 
plan was a good one. It was a simple, 
straightforward proposal on an issue of 
vital importance to the whole of man- 
kind. I agree with the President that, 
had the Soviets accepted this proposal, it 
might ultimately have paved the way for 
a much broader agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

But, instead of accepting our proposal, 
the Kremlin responded with a diplomatic 
Ploy. It announced that it was prepared 
to “accept” the President’s proposal to 
ban all major tests of nuclear weapons 
if the West would sign a pledge not to 
conduct any nuclear tests, big or small, 
for a number of years to be decided by 
negotiations. A period of 4 years was 
suggested. Among other things, it spe- 
cifically “accepted” the President’s pro- 
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posal that during the period of the mora- 
torium, a joint program of research 
would be carried out for the purpose of 
improving detection capabilities. 

At the time it was made, the Soviet 
counterproposal was hailed as a conces- 
sion to our point of view. For the life 
of me, I cannot understand why. In my 
opinion, their counterproposal constitut- 
ed an act of international blackmail, and 
we should have called it this. It was as 
though the Kremlin were pointing a pis- 
tol at the head of mankind and saying 
to us: “We refuse not to contaminate the 
atmosphere—unless you agree to a mora- 
torium on undetectable underground 
tests, which do not contaminate the at- 
mosphere, but which might conceivably 
add to your defensive capabilities.” 

The Soviet counteroffer conceded 
nothing. It was merely a rehash of the 
old Soviet position, substituting the con- 
cept of a voluntary moratorium for that 
of a formal ban on small underground 
tests. But instead of exposing it for the 
fraud it was, the President suggested 
that the Soviet offer was indicative of a 
sincere desire to come to terms; and Am- 
bassador Wadsworth issued a joint com- 
munique with the Soviet and British rep- 
resentatives which carried the strong im- 
plication that the Kremlin had accepted 
the American proposal with certain 
minor modifications. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] deserves the 
thanks of all of us for immediately de- 
nouncing the Soviet offer as a “phony” 
and for the incisive analysis which he 
presented to the Senate on March 22. 
We are equally in the debt of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee {[Mr. Gore] for the 
dignified but forthright manner in which 
he raised the matter of the joint com- 
munique and explained to Ambassador 
Wadsworth that, in signing it, he had 
made an unwitting contribution to the 
Soviet propaganda campaign. 

But Senator ANDERSON’s’ eloquent 
warning fell on deaf ears. On March 
22, the very day on which he spoke in 
the Senate, there took place a meeting of 
the so-called Committee of Principals— 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, Al- 
len Dulles, George E. Kistiakowsky, the 
President’s science adviser, Atomic 
Energy Commissioner McCone, and 
Deputy Defense Secretary Douglas, sit- 
ting in for Secretary Gates. According 
to an article by Mr. Chalmers Roberts 
in the Reporter for April 27, the Com- 
mittee of Principals, with only Com- 
missioner McCone opposing, decided in 
favor of conditional acceptance of the 
Soviet counterproposal. 

According to Mr. Roberts, the joint 
communique issued by President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan on 
March 29 from Camp David was based 
largely on the agreement reached by the 
Committee of Principals on March 22. 
In the Camp David communique, the 
two heads of government said that they 
had agreed that, once remaining issues 
had been resolved and a treaty signed, 
“they would be ready to institute a vol- 
untary moratorium of agreed duration 
on nuclear weapons tests below that 
threshold—4.75 on the seismic instru- 
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ments—to be accomplished by unilateral 
declaration of each of the three powers.”’ 

This statement contained two vital 
concessions to the Soviet point of view. 
By implication, it extended the scope of 
the proposed test ban treaty to cover 
undetectable tests in space. In this re- 
spect, and in consenting to a moratorium 
on undetectable underground test shots 
we abandoned the cardinal principle of 
enforceable inspection which has thus 
far guided us in our negotiations on dis- 
armament and the test ban. In my 
opinion, it constituted the single most 
catastrophic retreat since the inception 
of the test ban negotiations. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Arthur Krock’s statement in the New 
York Times of March 31: 

The response of the President and the 
British Prime Minister to Soviet Russia’s 
latest nuclear disarmament proposal gave 
Premier Khrushchev what he wanted. 


Because of the softness and lack of 
understanding which the administra- 
tion had displayed on the test ban issue, 
this has become the area of greatest 
danger at the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. But I feel that the hearings 
recently held by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy provide the administra- 
tion with every justification for recon- 
Sidering its position. 

With all the earnestness at my com- 
mand, I would urge the President and the 
Department of State to give the most 
serious consideration to the testimony 
of Dr. Bethe, Dr. Teller, Dr. Romney, 
and the other scientists who testified be- 
fore the Joint Committee. In the light 
of this testimony, I consider it manda- 
tory that we free our hands to resume 
tests that are not subject to detection 
and do not contaminate the atmos- 
phere—at the very least to resume small 
underground tests. 

I do not think the Administration need 
feel in the least embarrassed over re- 
vising its stand at this point. The orig- 
inal moratorium was based on the be- 
lief of competent scientific advisers that 
an adequate system of detection and 
verification could be devised. On the 
basis of the most recent scientific testi- 
mony, it is now apparent that the 
chances of developing such a system are 
exceedingly slim—certainly it is not 
something that can be counted on within 
the next decade. 

In theory—despite our recent con- 
cessions—we still adhere to the position 
that any agreement on testing must be 
based on a truly enforcible system of 
inspection. We would be acting in con- 
sonance both with this principle and 
with recent scientific evidence if we now 
reverted to the President’s eminently 
sensible proposal of February 11. * 

I believe that the fate of our country 
and the fate of the entire free world 
community may hinge upon our early 
resumption of underground nuclear 
testing. Every day of delay cuts down 
our nuclear technological lead over the 
Soviets. It is not inconceivable that, as 
a result of our voluntary 2-year mora- 
torium, they have already caught up 
with us and surpassed us at a number 
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of points. Heaven knows what will hap- 
pen if the moratorium is now extended 
for another year or 2 years—with or 
without a formal treaty. 

FALLACY NO. 6 


Fallacy No. 6 is that the cessation of 
nuclear tests will, ipso facto, result in a 
relaxation of the dangerous tensions 
that have grown up in the world. This 
fallacy we can dispose of in a few min- 
utes because that is all it deserves. 

The Conference of International Ex- 
perts on Nuclear Test Detection took 
place in Geneva in the summer of 1958. 
While the conference was still in prog- 
ress, and after it became apparent that 
the West was yielding and that a joint 
statement on agreed findings would be 
issued, the Quemoy-Matsu crisis erupted. 

On October 31, 1958, the United States 
exploded its last nuclear test shot and 
announced to the world that it was em- 
barking on a voluntary l-year mora- 
torium, while the possibilities of a test 
ban were being further explored with 
the Soviet Union. Simultaneously, the 
Soviet Government embarked—or an- 
nounced that it was embarking—on a 
reciprocal moratorium. 

Exactly 4 weeks later, on November 
27, 1958, Khrushchev promulgated his 
famous Berlin ultimatum. The 18 
months that have elapsed since the ulti- 
matum was issued have witnessed a 
whole series of missile-rattling perora- 
tions by Mr. Khrushchev, the bloody 
riots in the Panama Canal Zone, the 
establishment of a quasi-Communist 
regime in Cuba, and stepped up activity 
by the Communist Parties throughout 
the free world. 

This is the relaxation of tensions 
which we purchased with our voluntary 
moratorium on nuclear tests. I do not 
consider this sequence of events acci- 
dental. Iam not surprised by them. It 
is only natural that the Communists 
should have been emboldened by their 
success in bludgeoning us into a nuclear 
test policy, the folly of which was elo- 
quently described by both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles in statements made as late as the 
end of 1957. 

My prediction is that, if we now for- 
malize the moratorium by entering into a 
test ban treaty with inadequate inspec- 
tion, the Kremlin will again be em- 
boldened, and will become more de- 
manding, not less demanding. 

FALLACY NO. 7 


Fallacy No. 7 is the oft-repeated 
statement that in the course of the 
Geneva negotiations the Russians have 
conceded far more points than have 
the West, that they have shown a genu- 
ine desire to reach agreement, that the 
two sides have already arrived at an 
agreement on all but 4 or 5 of the 17 
articles of the treaty—and that an agree- 
ment on an enforceable test ban is, in 
fact, just around the corner. 

It is entirely true that the Soviets have 
made concessions on a number of 
points—even on many points. But these 
concessions have always been on points 
of secondary importance. On the really 


basic question like the number of onsite 
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inspections per annum, they have shown 
themselves absolutely adamant. 

Let me give one example of the great 
concessions the Soviets have made. 
When the “big hole” theory was first 
presented to them at Geneva by Dr. 
Bethe, the Soviet delegates denied its 
validity. The “big hole” theory, however, 
is something that can be demonstrated 
mathematically in a black-and-white 
manner and which has also been verified 
in recent tests conducted with conven- 
tional explosives. After a period of re- 
sistance, the Soviet delegation finally 
abandoned its opposition to the “big 
hole” theory, but without specifically ac- 
cepting it. This was just as if they had 
agreed not to argue against the proposi- 
tion that two plus two equals four—but 
without specifically agreeing that it does. 

Dr. Bethe and some of our columnists 
hailed this as one of the most significant 
of the Russian concessions and as 
another indication of their genuine de- 
sire to compromise. I am not a scien- 
tist but I have had some experience with 
facts. Consequently, I find Dr. Bethe’s 
logic here very difficult to follow. 

Compared with the altogether minor 
concessions which the Soviets have made 
on a number of points, the West has 
made three concessions of fundamental 
importance. 

Our first major concession, was our 
agreement—in violation of everything we 
had previously said—to consider the 
questions of nuclear testing in isolation 
from the general problem of disarma- 
ment. 

The second major Western conces- 
sion was our agreement to extend the 
test ban treaty to cover undetectable 
tests in outer space. This, again, con- 
stituted a violation of our fundamental 
position that there should be no disarm- 
ament of any kind without enforceable 
inspection. 

Our third major concession, and in my 
opinion potentially the most disastrous, 
was our submission to the Russian de- 
mand that the conclusion of the treaty 
be accompanied by a voluntary mora- 
torium or, to be exact, by the extension 
of the already existing voluntary mora- 
torium on undetectable underground 
tests. 

It is true, too, that agreement has been 
reached on some 12 or 13 articles of the 
17-article treaty. But the articles on 
which no agreement has yet been 
reached constitute the heart of the 
treaty. Let me quote the comment of 
the Washington Post on April 20: 

In its present form, the incomplete treaty 
is like an automobile with a chassis, wheels, 
transmission, body, dual controls, upholstery, 
and trim. Missing from it is the engine, 
electrical system, and fuel. 


Finally, it may also be true that a test 
ban treaty is just around the corner. 
But, if a test ban treaty does come into 
being, in the light of present attitudes 
and ox the Camp David pronouncement 
I believe we can safely predict that it 
will not be the kind of test ban agree- 
ment about which we were talking 1 year 
ago. It will not, in short, be a test ban 
agreement in which our national in- 
terests are protected by a system of en- 
forceable inspection. 
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FALLACY NO. 8 


The eighth fallacy is the thesis, ex- 
ceedingly popular after the first Geneva 
conference, that the question of a test 
ban can easily be resolved if we simply 
turn the problem over to the scientists on 
both sides. 

According to this fallacy, the scien- 
tists at Geneva, who came together un- 
encumbered by political prejudice, had 
no difficulty in arriving at a meeting 
of the minds. The conference was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of openness and 
cordiality; and there emerged from it an 
honest agreement on the guiding scien- 
tific principles for a test ban agree- 
ment. 

The true story of what happened at 
the Geneva conference is very far from 
the romantic idyll which was presented 
to the press of the world. 

In checking through the documents 
pertaining to the conference, the first 
thing that strikes one is the almost in- 
decent haste with which we rushed to 
get to Geneva. Here was a projected 
conference of extraordinary complexity, 
in a field where there was virtually no 
body of experience to serve as a guide. 
But the delegation to the conference, 
consisting of 3 senior scientists and 
some 20 technical advisers, was thrown 
together, briefed, and dispatched to 
Geneva all within a period of a few 
weeks. 

The picture of idyllic apolitical rela- 
tions which were supposed to have 
existed at the conference, was badly 
punctured by the recent testimony of 
the American scientists to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Let me quote a few items from 
these hearings. 

Dr. Wolfgang H. Panofsky, High En- 
ergy Physics Laboratory, Stanford Uni- 
versity, told the committee: 

After the report of the 1958 conference 
of experts was filed with the governments 
of the three countries, all of them (includ- 
ing the United States) formally accepted the 
report. As a result, the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tions like to refer to the report as a formal 
agreement on technical facts rather than as a 
technical working paper. In so doing, they 
propose that the experts’ report is an un- 
changeable point of departure for the po- 
litical negotiators. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom and United States delega- 
tions have assumed that the technical facts 
should be brought up to date to reflect 
changes in our knowledge. 


Dr. Harold Brown, Deputy Director of 
the Livermore Weapons Laboratories, 
made this commentary on the behavior 
of the Soviet scientists. 


On a number of occasions, I have seen 
them [the Russian scientists] accept some- 
thing in private scientifically, or at least 
appear to accept it scientifically, and then 
come back for the record with quite a dif- 
ferent attitude. There is always a technical 
explanation. Sometimes it holds almost no 
water. Sometimes it is quite fallacious. 
Other times there is some basis to what they 
say. 

Dr. Brown went on to say: 

No conference of experts’ report can logi- 
cally be criticized for not taking adequate ac- 
count of the self-evident fact that a violator 
of a treaty or a moratorium on nuclear 
weapons tests must be expected to take full 
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advantage of whatever methods he can find 
to reduce the probability of detection. 

One can say, looking back, that perhaps 
not enough attention was paid to them (the 
difficulties of detection) particularly in such 
items as the possibility of very large de- 
coupling, the difficulties of on-site inspection, 
and the possibilities of shielding explosions 
in space. 


I cannot conclude my comments on 
the fallacy of the scientific idyll at 
Geneva without some reference to Dr. 
Hans Bethe, the chief adviser on nuclear 
testing to the President’s Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr. Bethe is one of the greatest living 
theoretical physicists, and, as a man of 
science I have nothing but respect for 
him. He has the good and the bad 
qualities of the theoretical physicist. 
He is by reputation stubborn in his con- 
victions, but willing to listen to demon- 
strable evidence when he is proven 
wrong. Unfortunately, Dr. Bethe’s pre- 
dictions in the field of science have fre- 
quently been wrong, and his predictions 
in the fields of technology, military 
science, and politics have fared even 
worse. 

In the immediate postwar period he 
frequently declared that the Soviets 
would not get the atomic bomb for dec- 
ades. Before the H-bomb, he took the 
stand that it could not be made and 
should not be made. And when we de- 
veloped the hydrogen bomb, he was just 
as emphatic in his declaration that the 
Soviets would never discover the secret 
for themselves. Before the big hole 
theory was developed by Dr. Albert 
Latter, Dr. Bethe had declared that de- 
coupling was impracticable. After Lat- 
ter had developed his theory, Dr. Bethe 
was big enough to examine and confirm 
the validity of the theory. In the light 
of this new knowledge, Dr. Bethe was also 
realistic enough to propose a substantial 
enlargement of the original Geneva de- 
tection network. But, in proposing it, 
he came up with the proposition that it 
was possible to construct completely 
tamperproof instruments and communi- 
cation lines for his network. Experts 
with whom I have discussed the matter 
tell me that to this date no such thing as 
&@ completely tamperproof mechanical 
device has yet been produced. Nor did 
Dr. Bethe offer any suggestions. 

On the basis of such a record of error 
on vital matters, what value should we 
Place on the political sagacity of Dr. 
Hans Bethe? 

At this hour of peril, how much re- 
liance can the Nation place on the ability 
of the President’s chief test ban expert 
to accurately forecast the course of fu- 
ture events in science or in politics? 

THE QUESTION OF FALLOUT 


There is another argument that used 
to play a central role in the antitest- 
ban agitation: That is, the danger of 
fallout. I have not listed this as a 
fallacy because once upon a time this 
argument had some validity. Accord- 
ing to the most recent findings, the 
danger is substantially less than was 
previously believed, but it is real, never- 
theless. But fallout is no longer an is- 
Sue. No one proposes the resumption of 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere. 
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Such tests, in my opinion, will not be 
resumed by either side, even in the 
absence of a formal treaty. The only 
question at issue today is whether we 
should leave ourselves free to conduct 
tests that do not contaminate the atmos- 
phere and that are essential to our na- 
tional security. 

OUR PRESENT POSITION, AND A PROPOSAL FOR 

ACTION 

Now that I have examined the major 
fallacies of the proponents of the nuclear 
test ban, I should like, in closing my re- 
marks, to reexamine our present situa- 
tion and to suggest the outline of a posi- 
tive plan of action. 

I realize, of course, that it is not 
enough to point to dangers and to criti- 
cize. A purely negative approach on the 
question of nuclear testing could have 
disastrous propaganda consequences. 
But we do not have to be negative. Iam 
convinced that, if we give the facts to 
the people of our own country and of 
the other free countries, we shall be able 
to carry the propaganda offensive to the 
Kremlin. Let me suggest the outline of 
such an approach. 

First. We inform the Soviets that in 
the light of recent scientific testimony, 
an adequate inspection system for un- 
derground tests, based on fixed stations, 
would present virtually insuperable tech- 
nological difficulties, would be prohibi- 
tively costly, would if installed, provide 
no means of detection for tests under 
20 kilotons magnitude. 

In the light of this testimony, it is 
obvious that there would be only one 
way of effectively policing an agreement 
banning all categories of tests. This 
would be the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of complete openness by both sides. 
We, therefore, propose a test ban based 
on President Eisenhower's “open skies”’ 
proposal, plus unlimited right of ground 
inspection, and policed in each country 
by a stated number of aircraft and in- 
spection teams enjoying complete free- 
dom of movement. 

Second. If the Soviets do not accept 
our proposal for a complete test ban 
based on “open skies” and unlimited 
rights of inspection, we propose, as an 
alternative, an immediate ban on all 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere. 
We point out that an agreement on this 
simple but basic proposal would respect 
the opinions of mankind, would be easily 
monitored, and would at the same time, 
pave the way for further and broader 
agreements. 

Third. If the Soviets, in turn, reject 
our proposal for a worldwide ban on 
“dirty” tests, we announce that we our- 
selves will voluntarily observe a mora- 
torium on such tests. We express the 
hope that the Soviets will also observe 
a voluntary moratorium in the absence 
of a formal agreement—but we warn 
that, if there is ever conclusive evidence 
that the Soviets have resumed such tests, 
then we shall have to reconsider our 
own position. 

Fourth. We announce our willingness 
to extend the ban to other categories of 
tests, if, as, and when enforceable meth- 
ods of inspection are developed. 

Fifth. We leave ourselves free to re- 
sume tests in space and underground. 
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Sixth. We commit ourselves, with test- 
ing again possible, to an all-out program 
of nuclear weapons development, con- 
ceived on a scale that will not merely 
maintain our lead over the Soviets but 
will increase it from year to year. This 
program must be continuous. We must 
not again rest on our laurels—as we have 
done under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations—when we 
reach the next technological plateau. 

Seventh. We declare our intention 
(a) to embark on a so-called “plow- 
share” program—that is a program of 
research on hydrological and geographic 
engineering and on other peaceful uses 
of nuclear explosions, (b) to appropriate 
$100 million for this program of re- 
search, (c) to use our underground 
weapons test program, insofar as this 
can be done, to further our “plowshare”’ 
program, (d) to disseminate freely all 
information resulting from this program. 

Eighth. We commit ourselves pub- 
licly to announce all.tests. 

Ninth. We act immediately on the 
President’s suggestion of February 3 
that we arm our NATO allies with nu- 
clear weapons. Nothing would do more 
to reinvigorate NATO or to persuade its 
member nations of the seriousness of 
our intentions. 

Tenth. Recognizing the fact that nu- 
clear physics is not an American monop- 
oly, that Italian, Hungarian, German, 
Danish, and other scientists all played 
an important role in the development 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs, we 
call for and offer to participate in a 
joint NATO effort in nuclear weapons 
development. Such an enterprise would 
not be designed to replace our own fa- 
cilities, but to cooperate competitively 
with them. Nothing would do more to 
tighten our alliance and to challenge 
the Russians. The existence of such 
NATO-wide research facility would also 
add to our leverage in pressing the 
Kremlin for “openness.” 

On May 7, the President stated that 
we will resume underground nuclear 
testing, presumably by the end of the 
year. This declaration was hailed by 
many as a welcome reversal of policy. 
But his statement leaves much un- 
answered and even more undone. 

It commits us to limit the new test 
series to nonmilitary devices—when 
the crying need is for underground tests 
of new warheads and new devices de- 
signed to provide cur land forces with 
tactical nuclear weapons and our de- 
fenses with antimissile capabilities. 

It still leaves us committed to the 
offer made in the Camp David com- 
munique of May 29. This called for (1) 
a treaty banning not only detectable 
tests in the atmosphere, underwater, 
underground, and at high altitudes, but 
also banning undetectable tests in space; 
and (2) a moratorium on undetectable 
underground tests while a research pro- 
gram on improved methods of detection 
was carried forward. 

It ignores the fact that with each new 
extension of the moratorium—no matter 
what we may say about our intentions 
at the end of the stated period—it be- 
comes psychologically more difficult te 
renew testing. 
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In the war of propaganda, the Com- 
munists have used the test ban issue to 
place the West on the defensive, and to 
create a condition of international hys- 
teria which would restrict or prevent the 
possibility of Western reaction to Com- 
munist aggression. They have been able 
to place us on the defensive for the sim- 
ple reason that we have not given the 
facts to the American people and the peo- 
ple of the free world. The President’s 
statement of May 7 still does nothing to 
give them the facts. 

The President’s statement still leaves 
us without a positive program that would 
enable us to carry the propaganda offen- 
sive to the Communists. 

The President’s offer of March 29 al- 
ready conceded far more than should 
have been conceded. His statement of 


May 7 strongly suggests the conclusion . 


that at the forthcoming summit confer- 
ence it will be used as a bargaining de- 
vice, and that our offer of March 29 may 
now be regarded only as an opening posi- 
tion which will be further compromised. 

In the light of Khrushchev’s recent 
conduct, in the light of the Berlin ulti- 
matum, in the light of the situation in 
Cuba, and the many other evidences 
of aggression and subversion, what pos- 
sible justification can there be for a con- 
tinuation of the moratorium on under- 
ground tests—with or without a treaty 
banning tests in detectable media? 

For my own part, as I have stated 
previously, I believe it can be taken as a 
virtual certainty that the Kremlin has 
not been observing a corresponding 
moratorium, and that it will not do so 
if a treaty is signed. 

If the Administration does not accept 
this point of view, is it prepared to assure 
the American public that the Kremlin— 
its opposition to inspection notwithstand- 
ing—has honored the moratorium and 
will continue to do so? And if it cannot 
offer this assurance, on what grounds 
does it justify the extension of the mora- 
torium? 

By our exclusive reliance on the doc- 
trine of massive retaliation; by our fail- 
ure to concentrate on the development 
of clean tactical nuclear weapons as the 
chief means of offsetting the Communist 
superiority in manpower; by our fail- 
ure to arm our NATO allies with the 
nuclear arms that are available; by our 
voluntary 2-year moratorium on tests— 
which, I am positive, have not been recip- 
rocally observed by the Communists; by 
our failure to accord the antimissile mis- 
sile the priority it deserves; by our fail- 
ure to explore the potentialities of the 
neutron bomb and of the so-called Chris- 
tofilos effect; by our failure to pursue the 
further development of nuclear weapons 
with all the energies at our command; by 
our recent abandonment of the principle 
that all disarmament measures, including 
a test ban, must be based on a system of 
enforceable inspection—by all these 
catastrophic errors in judgment, we have 
placed the free world in mortal peril. 

That is why I am worried. That is 
why I have spoken at such length today. 

The Pulitzer prize-winning novel, “Ad- 
vise and Consent,” pictures an America 
of a few years hence, an America in 
which demagogs can inflame huge 
gatherings and bring them to their feet 
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cheering with the slogan, “I would 
rather crawl to Moscow on my hands 
and knees than be killed by an atomic 
bomb.” 

Is this to be the image of America 
tomorrow? God forbid it. For should 
this book prove prophetic, it will mean 
that our people have rejected the choice 
between liberty and death made by 
Patrick Henry and the Founding Fa- 
thers, the choice which drew the cheers 
of America and of free men everywhere 
from 1775 down to the recent past. 

It would mean the victory of the apos- 
tles of nuclear surrender. It would sig- 
nify our total moral and spiritual capit- 
ulation. 

It would mean that free America has 
chosen a slavery which is worse than 
death. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the conference report on the 
mutual security bill is ready. I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] to submit it. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11510) to 
amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, p. 10167, ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
statement prepared by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], in connection with the confer- 
ence report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

This conference report, like all conference 
reports, represents a compromise. There are 
some things in it which I wish were not. 
There are some things not in it which I 
wish were. I am sure this is true of all the 
Senate conferees, but on the whole, we are 
reasonably well pleased with it and are 
glad to recommend it to the Senate. 
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The overall total authorized by the bill is 
$1,366,200,000, compared with $1,405,500,000 
in the Senate bill and $1,318,400,000 in the 
House bill. The accompanying table and 
statement show the figures in detail, and 
explain other provisions of the bill. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to me 
that this program cannot survive many 
more annual authorizations. Every year 
there is a steady accretion of new restric- 
tions, new conditions which must be met, 
and new procedures which must be followed 
in the administration of the program. The 
cumulative result of these provisions is to 
make the program so slow and cumbersome 
as to reduce its effectiveness very greatly. 
When, under these handicaps, the program 
fails to perform as it should, its opponents 
seize on this as an excuse to add more 
handicaps. 

Another mischievous result of annual au- 
thorizations is the inordinate amount of 
time they take in the Congress. Every year 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is vir- 
tually precluded from considering any other 
business, except the most routine kind, for 
a period of 6 weeks to 3 months. This 
year, for example, the committee began its 
hearings March 22, and here we are com- 
pleting action the second week in May. In 
the meantime, we have neglected the In- 
ternational Development Association, the 
Chicago water diversion, the Antarctic 
treaty, a badly needed revision of passport 
legislation, the Japanese security treaty, and 
various other matters. I am not suggesting 
that all of these would have been disposed 
of in the absence of mutual security, but 
certainly many of them would have been 
given more consideration than they have 
so far received. 

Neither am I suggesting that the mutual 
security program should be freed of all leg- 
islative oversight. But there comes a point 
at which legislative oversight is self-defeat- 
ing, not only for the program overseen but 
also for the committee overseeing it. We 
frequently hear complaints, for example, 
that more information on the program 
should be made available to Congress. I 
am not against the Congress having infor- 
mation, but I am reminded of the story 
about the little girl who went to the library 
and asked for a book on penguins. She 
was given a large volume and after reading 
only part of it, returned it with the com- 
ment that “This is rather more than I care to 
know about penguins.” I submit that Con- 
gress already has rather more information 
about the mutual security program than it 
can digest. The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has file cabinet on file cabinet of 
voluminous documents which are widely 
unread. If the committee were to under- 
take to scrutinize all these documents and to 
follow up all the questions they suggest, the 
whole New Senate Office Building would not 
be big enough for the staff the committee 
would need. It might be said that the 
committee should enlarge its staff, but this, 
too, would be self-defeating. No matter 
how many staff members we have, there are 
still only 17 Senators on the committee. 
Each of those Senators, as we all know 
only too well, has a great many other 
things to do and can absorb only so much 
about the mutual security program. The 
staff would work to no avail if it produced 
more than the committee could digest. 

The function of a legislative body is not 
to second-guess every administrative action, 
but rather to concern itself with broad 
questions of policy. The more time and ef- 
fort the Senate spends on administrative 
detail, the less time and effort it can spend 
on policymaking, which is its true role in 
this Government. In my judgment, we 
have already gone so far that we allow our 
policymaking function to suffer and at the 
same time we seriously handicap the ad- 
ministrators of the program. I think it is 
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significant that in the Senate debate and 
in the conference committee this year, the 
great preponderance of issues presented 
went not to the amounts of money but to 
administrative strings and conditions of 
one kind or another. 

I hope that next year, not only for the 
sake of the program, but also for our own 
sake, steps can be taken to put more, per- 
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haps all, of the program on a multiyear 
authorization. This would leave the way 
open for periodic review by Congress. Per- 
haps military assistance could be looked at 
one year, defense support the next, techni- 
cal cooperation the next, and so on. My 
urgent plea to whoever moves into the 
White House next January is that he give 
this matter his close attention. 

















Administration} House bill Senate bill Conference 

request agreement 
EG atin ac enw ne = asnersecdncsnan cast $724, 000, 000 $675, 000, 000 $700, 000,000 | $675, 000, 000 
Bilateral technical cooperation. -.-..-.----------- 172, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 
U.N. technical cooperation........----.----------- 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 
OAS technical cooperation.-....-..-..--.---------- 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
ett nc ie te a Aa ty en el 268, 500, 000 256, 000, 000 260, 000, 000 256, 000, 000 
oe High Commissioner for Refugees 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 100, 000 1, 300, 000 
Meeapers..........----.------~-=--- 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
U.N. Children’s Fund. 12,000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Palestine refugees - 118, 500, 000 118, 500, 000 2 22, 000, 000 116, 500, 000 
Ocean freight.....- 2,000, 000 2,000, 000 2,000, 000 2, 0060, 000 
ICA administration- --.-....-..-.----------.------ 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 40,000, 000 
MGSO PRGOD... 65 22a Jones none ent ca csennss 3, 400, 000 38, 400, 000 3, 400, 000 3, 400, 000 
MAAR ITE 5 - 0x55 4s pein ~ orn senn~anide su 175, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 155,000,000 | 150,000,000 
PEA co charudcasteecunapbantinunstsateeces 1, 454, 900,000 | 1,318, 400,000 | 1, 405, 500,000 | 1, 366, 200,000 





1 Plus unobligated balances of $6,500,000. 


2 Unobligated balances of $6,500,000 to revert to Treasury. 


Military assistance to Latin America: The 
conferees agreed on the provisions of the 
Senate bill as reported by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The amendment added 
on the Senate floor, dealing with reim- 
bursement to the Defense Department, was 
eliminated as unnecessary and redundant. 

Defense support information to be fur- 
nished Congress: The House bill contained 
a proviso making the authority for defense 
support contingent upon the furnishing, on 
request, to the General Accounting Office 
and congressional committees of all docu- 
ments and other material relating to de- 
fense support. This was accepted by the 
conferees after it had been modified to pro- 
vide that either the information must be 
furnished or the President must certify that 
he has forbidden it to be furnished and give 
his reasons. This was one of the most im- 
portant points at issue, and it was resolved 
in a manner satisfactory to the Senate con- 
ferees. As finally agreed to, it allows the 
President to exercise his constitutional pre- 
Togatives without stopping the whole de- 
fense support program. 

Development Loan Fund: The House ac- 
cepted most of the Senate provisions de- 
signed to broaden the purposes of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and to give greater 
emphasis to social, as distinguished from 
strictly economic, activities. The purposes 
of the Fund, and the criteria it is to con- 
sider in passing on loans, are broadened to 
include the development of free economic 
institutions as well as economic resources 
and to make it clear that agricultural as 
well as industrial production is covered. 
The conferees retained the Senate language 
stating the sense of Congress that, con- 
sistent with the other purposes of the Fund, 
special consideration should be given to 
housing loans and guarantees, but the con- 
ferees deleted the section of the Senate bill 
relating to housing projects in Latin Amer- 
ica. This latter action was taken largely 
on the grounds that in view of the new 
emphasis given to housing worldwide, spe- 
cial reference to Latin America was unneces- 
sary and redundant. The conferees were 
agreed, however, that conditions are peculi- 
arly favorable in Latin America, which is in 
an intermediate stage of economic develop- 
ment, for the kind of activities envisaged 
by the amendments; and the conferees ex- 
pect that many of these activities will in 
fact be carried out in Latin America. 

The House bill contained an amendment, 
for which there was no corresponding pro- 
vision in the Senate bill, and one of the 
effects of which would have been to pro- 
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hibit the Development Loan Fund from 
making advance commitments or alloca- 
tions to support broad programs of economic 
development, except in special and limited 
circumstances, The amendment would have 
restricted the Fund instead to specific proj- 
ects and would have surrounded them by 
so many stringent criteria that, in the opin- 
ion of the Senate conferees, the Fund would 
have had no chance of effective operation. 

The Senate conferees resisted this amend- 
ment most strongly and were successful in 
securing a modification which, in their judg- 
ment, will give the Fund an acceptable degree 
of flexibility. 

It seemed to the Senate conferees that 
the amendment was based upon a miscon- 
ception of the purpose of Congress in creat- 
ing the Fund. Implicit in the amendment 
was the concept that the Fund should 
operate as a hard-boiled bank, restricting 
itself to specific, bankable projects. In point 
of fact, the legislation creating the Fund 
specifically provides that “it shall be ad- 
ministered so as not to compete with private 
investment capital, the Export-Import Bank 
or the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development.” Moreover, the 
amendment in question would have made 
the Fund’s operations subject to even more 
severe restrictions than those applying to 
the Export-Import Bank which frequently 
extends line-of-credit loans without meet- 
ing the criteria for specific projects which 
the amendment would have applied to the 
Pund. 

Finally, the amendment seemed to be 
based, at least in part, upon criticism of State 
Department dominance of the Fund and of 
the weight given political considerations in 
the Fund’s operations. This is precisely 
what Congress intended, and the legislative 
history of the Fund’s creation and early 
operations allows of no other interpretation. 
In 1958, for example, when the Fund was 
incorporated, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations report contained the following 
statement: 

“The committee has acquiesced in the ad- 
ministration’s desire to incorporate the 
Fund, because a Government corporation 
has many advantages of business manage- 
ment and stability. But the committee is 
emphatic that incorporation does not imply 
any greater degree of independence in the 
Fund’s operations. The Fund is an instru- 
ment of American foreign policy, and is 
intended to be under the foreign policy direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, whether in- 
corporated or unincorporated.” 
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Under the language agreed to by the con- 
ferees, the Fund will continue to be free to 
support sound programs of economic de- 
velopment as well as specific development 
projects. 

International Development Advisory Board: 
The House bill repealed section 308 of the act 
which provides for the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board. Although this 
Board once performed a useful function, it 
has languished in recent years and the Sen- 
ate conferees agreed it might as well be 
abolished. 

Fifty-fifty shipping: Both the House and 
Senate bills authorized funds for the Indus 
Basin development to be used without re- 
gard to the 50-50 shipping requirement. The 
House bill, however, contained a proviso re- 
quiring compensating allowances to be made 
in other shipments to the same area. It 
seemed to the Senate conferees that this was 
too confining, and agreement was reached 
on a proviso requiring compensating allow- 
ances in other shipments to the same or 
other areas. This will enable the adjust- 
ment to be made worldwide instead of only 
in regard to south Asia. 

Palestine refugees: This presented one of 
the most complicated issues before the con- 
ference. The House bill authorized $18.5 
million for 1961 and repealed a proviso which 
earmarked 10 percent of the funds for re- 
patriation or resettlement. This had the ef- 
fect of freeing $6.25 million, which had ac- 
cumulated under the proviso, for relief pur- 

. The House bill would have likewise 
authorized the continued availability of an 
additional $250,000 in other unobligated 
funds. 

The Senate bill authorized $22 million for 
1961 and also repealed the earmarking pro- 
viso. At the same time, however, it provided 
that the funds which had accumulated un- 
der the proviso, as well as the other un- 
obligated funds, should revert to the 
Treasury. 

On this point, the conferees agreed to an 
authorization of $16.5 million for 1961, to 
repeal of the proviso, and to continued 
availability of unobligated funds. The net 
result is to provide a total availability for 
1961 of $23 million, or $2 million less than 
the House bill and $1 million more than the 
Senate. 

The Senate bill contained two other sub- 
stantive provisions not found in the House 
bill. One of these would have prohibited 
use of US. contributions after January 
1, 1961, for programs of relief hereto- 
fore administered on the basis of ration 
cards except for refugees whose need and 
eligibility for relief have been certified after 
July 1, 1960. The other directed the Presi- 
dent to include in his recommendations to 
Congress for the 1962 mutual security pro- 
gram specific recommendations for the pro- 
gressive repatriation and resettlement of 
refugees and for reducing U.S. contributions 
to the UN Relief and Works Agency. 

The House conferees felt strongly that the 
Senate provisions were too tightly written 
and that, in view of the conditions existing 
in Jordan, they would be impossible of ad- 
ministration and would interfere with 
achievement of U.S. objectives in the 
area. The Senate conferees agreed to a 
revised version which expresses the sense 
of Congress that “the earliest possible 
rectification should be made of the Palestine 
refugee rolls in order to assure that only 
bona fide refugees whose need and eligibility 
for relief have been certified shall receive aid 
from the Agency and that the President in 
determining whether or not to make US. 
contributions to the Agency should take into 
consideration the extent and success of ef- 
forts by the Agency and the host governments 
to rectify such relief rolls.” The revised 
language further provides that the President 
is to report to Congress next year on the 
progress made toward rectifying the relief 
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rolls as well as toward repatriating and re- 
settling the refugees. 

President’s special education and train- 
ing fund: The House bill repealed section 412 
of the act which earmarked $10 million a 
year of mutual security funds for each fiscal 
year of 1960 through 1964 for the President’s 
special education and training fund. The 
Senate conferees acquiesced in view of the 
provision in the current appropriation act 
prohibiting use of funds for this purpose. 

Loans to small farmers: The House bill 
contained a section stating the policy of the 
United States to provide agricultural as- 
sistance “particularly through loans of 
foreign currencies to associations of oper- 
ators of small farms, formed for the purpose 
of joint action designed to increase or 
diversify agricultural productivity.” The 
House bill limited unpaid balances of loans 
under this section to $10 million in the 
aggregate and to $25,000 for any association. 

The conferees modified the section slightly 
to provide for foreign currency loans “for” 
rather than “to” associations of small 
farmers. This modification will make it 
plainer that lump sums can be made for this 
purpose to local institutions, such as agri- 
cultural banks, and that U.S. Government 
agencies need not directly administer small 
individual loans. 

The activity contemplated by this section 
is one which is badly needed in many under- 
developed countries, and the Senate con- 
ferees were glad to agree to the House pro- 
vision, as modified. 

Congressional travel expenses: The Senate 
bill contained a provision, which was not in 
the House bill, modifying existing law re- 
garding congressional use of foreign curren- 
cies. Existing law requires each congres- 
sional committee to make a consolidated 
report for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp showing its total itemized expendi- 
tures of foreign currencies for the preceding 
calendar year. The Senate bill expanded 
this requirement to include a report of dollar 
expenditures from appropriated funds and 
publication of the expenses of each member 
and employee of a committee. 

The conferees agreed to retain the require- 
ment for reporting dollar expenditures and 
to insert clarifying language which was sug- 
gested by the House and which makes it 
plain that the expenditures to be reported 
are those incurred as a result of the official 
activities of members and employees of com- 
mittees. The new language follows existing 
law in not requiring publication of reports 
of individual members or employees. 

Upper Nile cultural monuments: The 
House bill did not contain the Senate bill’s 
provision respecting U.S. participation in an 
internationally financed program to preserve 
the cultural monuments of the upper Nile 
from flooding upon completion of the Aswan 
Dam. Instead of the rather elaborate Sen- 
ate provision, which spelled out conditions 
for U.S. participation in some detail, the 
conferees agreed on a simple statement ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that prompt 
and careful consideration should be given 
to the proposal and asking the President to 
submit his recommendations in this respect 
to Congress on or before March 1, 1961. 

Standards for land and water resource 
projects: The House bill contained a pro- 
vision applying the domestic standards of 
the Budget Bureau to nonmilitary flood con- 
trol, reclamation, and other water and re- 
lated land resource projects financed abroad 
with nonmilitary mutual security funds. A 
comparable provision had been rejected when 
offered in the Senate, and the Senate con- 
ferees stood firm by this position, taking the 
view that domestic standards are inapplica- 
ble abroad and that the attempt to apply 
them would result in paralysis. The con- 
ferees agreed to a provision requiring that 
costs and benefits for these foreign projects 
be computed insofar as practicable in ac- 
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cordance with Budget Bureau domestic 
standards, but the new language does not 
make these domestic standards ironclad for 
foreign projects. 

Pay of employees abroad in foreign cur- 
rency: The Senate bill authorized the chief 
of a U.S. diplomatic mission in a country, 
whenever he determined that the achieve- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy objectives re- 
quired it, to issue regulations governing the 
extent to which Government employees and 
contractors in that country were to receive 
their pay and allowances in foreign cur- 
rencies. The House conferees accepted this 
provision with only minor changes. Under 
the conference language, the determination 
is to be made by the President, who may then 
direct the chief of mission to issue the regu- 
lations. It was never contemplated that the 
chief of mission would act except upon in- 
structions, or with the approval, of the De- 
partment of State and the President. It 
should be emphasized that the determina- 
tion required by this section relates to the 
achievement of U.S. foreign policy objectives. 
Although it is not intended to work an undue 
hardship on anyone, the convenience of 
members of the Armed Forces or other af- 
fected employees is not to be taken into ac- 
count. Other changes made in the Senate 
version simply clarify it as applying to en- 
listed men as well as officers and also as 
embracing employees of contractors. 

Security clearance: The House bill sub- 
stituted, for the employees security clearance 
requirements in the present law, a provision 
applying the standards and procedures of 
Executive Order 10450. This is the Executive 
order which covers security clearance for 
other Government employees, and the Sen- 
ate conferees agreed to put mutual security 
employees on the same footing. 

Duties of Inspector General and Comp- 
troller: The House bill deleted the provisions 
of existing law making the Inspector Gen- 
eral and Comptroller responsible for design- 
ing the form and prescribing the financial 
and statistical content of the annual mutual 
security program presentation to Congress 
The Senate conferees agreed to this pro- 
vision. 

Congressional presentation: The Senate 
bill contained an amendment, adopted on 
the floor, which prescribed in some detail 
the content of the annual program presenta- 
tion to Congress for military assistance. 
The amendment also, however, deleted the 
requirements of existing law prescribing the 
content of program presentation for defense 
support. The House bill contained no new 
provision on this subject, and the Senate 
conferees agreed to leave the existing law as 
it is. 

Assistance to Cuba: Senate conferees 
agreed to a provision of the House bill pro- 
hibiting assistance to Cuba “unless the 
President determines that such assistance is 
in the national and hemispheric interest of 
the United States.” This applies to bilateral 
aid programs; it would obviously be imprac- 
tical to try to apply it to multilateral pro- 
grams of the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations and its agen- 
cies. 

Use of Public Law 480 currencies for 
health and education: The Senate bill con- 
tained a highly technical amendment to sec- 
tion 104 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act (Public Law 480), 
the effect of which was to make available 
currencies accruing under title I of that act 
for health and education programs related 
to economic development, without appro- 
priation, while continuing to require appro- 
priation of such currencies for health and 
education programs of direct benefit to the 
United States and not related to economic 
development. This subject had not been 
considered by the House, and the Senate 
conferees agreed to delete the Senate pro- 
vision, with the hope that further considera- 
tion can be given to the problem next year. 
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Use of title II of Public Law 480 for eco- 
nomic development: The House bill con- 
tained a provision, which was rejected on 
the Senate floor, authorizing the disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities under au- 
thority of title II of Public Law 480 on a 
grant basis for purposes of economic devel- 
opment as well as for purposes of famine 
and other emergency relief. The Senate con- 
ferees agreed to this expanded authority for 
a@ period of 1 year, during which time Con- 
gress can review the matter on the basis of 
trial experience. 

Payment of general average contributions: 
The House bill contained a rather compli- 
cated amendment relating to payment of 
ocean freight charges on relief goods shipped 
under title II of Public Law 480. The amend- 
ment was designed to meet a rare but em- 
barrassing situation which arises when a 
portion of a ship or its cargo is damaged or 
destroyed in order to save the ship or the 
remaining cargo. In these circumstances, 
the owners of the ship and of the remaining 
cargo are liable, pro rata, for the damage. 
Although the United States pays the ocean 
freight on title II relief shipments, title to 
the commodities passes to the recipient 
country at the U.S. port. Thus when, as oc- 
curred in at least one instance, some other 
cargo on a ship is damaged, the recipient 
government becomes liable for claims against 
a gift of relief goods. The House amend- 
ment, which was agreed to by the Senate 
conferees, will enable the United States to 
pay these claims, which are known in ad- 
miralty law as general average contributions. 

Food and Agriculture Organization: The 
Senate bill repealed the $3 million ceiling on 
U.S. annual contributions to the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization, leaving intact 
the ceiling of 3314 percent of total contribu- 
tions. The House bill did not contain a 
similar provision, and the Senate conferees 
receded in view of the fact that the dollar 
ceiling will not become an acute limitation 
until next year and the matter can be fur- 
ther considered at that time. 

Assistance to foreign students and teach- 
ers of foreign languages: The Senate con- 
ferees receded from provisions of the Senate 
bill authorizing assistance to universities for 
orientation programs for foreign students 
and assistance to American teachers of for- 
eign languages for study abroad. This was 
done reluctantly and in the hope that these 
programs may be further considered in con- 
nection with other legislation. 

In other respects, the bill agreed upon in 
conference is in substantially the same form 
as the bill which passed the Senate. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas is absent on offi- 
cial business tcday and is unable to be 
present, but he prepared a very com- 
prehensive statement regarding the con- 
ference report before he left. 

Mr. President, there were no great dif- 
ferences between the Senate version and 
the bill as it passed the House. There 
were some differences. There was a dif- 
ference as to amount, and some of the 
amendments were in different wording. 
The conferees met in two or more ses- 
sions and were able to compromise their 
differences, and the report is a compro- 
mise of the differences between the two 
Houses. 

There was no great difference between 
the amount of money. The amount was 
compromised by dividing the difference 
almost evenly. I believe from the stand- 
point of the Senate the Senate conferees 
did a very good job. There were some 
things which the Senate had written 
into the bill upon which the House con- 
ferees were absolutely adamant, but by 
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and large I believe the action of the 

Senate was more generally adopted than 

was the action of the House. I ask for 

a favorable vote on the conference re- 
rt. 

eur. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 

President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
did the conferees do in connection with 
the amendment which the Senate ap- 
proved 68 to 0, the purpose of which was 
to require Members of Congress and con- 
gressional employees to render an ac- 
counting of their expenditures on trips 
abroad ? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The point is cov- 
ered in the statement prepared by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
Tread the language from his explanatory 
statement: 

Congressional travel expenses: The Senate 
bill contained a provision, which was not in 
the House bill, modifying existing law re- 
garding congressional use of foreign cur- 
rencies. Existing law requires each con- 
gressional committee to make a consolidated 
report for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp showing its total itemized expendi- 
tures for foreign currencies for the preced- 
ing calendar year. The Senate bill expanded 
this requirement to include a report of dollar 
expenditures from appropriated funds and 
publication of the expenses of each member 
and employee of a committee. 

The conferees agreed to retain the require- 
ment for reporting dollar expenditures and 
to insert clarifying language which was sug- 
gested by the House and which makes it 
plain that the expenditures to be reported 
are those incurred as a result of the official 
activities of members and employees of com- 
mittees. The new language follows existing 
law in not requiring publication of reports 
of individual members or employees. 


This is one of the provisions with re- 
spect to which the House conferees were 
quite insistent. We succeeded in getting 
some modification, but I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] to the fact that the first pro- 
vision which went into the bill dealing 
with this use of foreign currencies origi- 
nated in the House of Representatives. 
The House feels a protective interest in 
connection with this particular provision, 
and the House conferees felt that what 
they insisted on was better than what 
the Senate had proposed. The House 
conferees were not willing to go beyond 
the modification we were able to get, as 
referred to in the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator referred to the feeling on the 
part of the House conferees that they 
have a protective interest. What does 
the Senator mean by “protective in- 
terest’? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 
knows, I mean that Members of the 
House feel it is more or less a project of 
the House since the measure originated 
there, and they probably feel they gave 
thought to the legislation before the Sen- 
ate did. I am not willing to concede 
that, because the subject has been dis- 
cussed here for a good many years, but 
the first language which went in, as I 
recall, came from that source. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I feel 
inclined to compliment Members of the 
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House for feeling proud of what was per- 
haps their original “baby.” However, I 
am wondering if the Senate conferees 
and the Senate should not likewise 
feel a great deal of pride in the fact that 
they approved this amendment unani- 
mously, and I wonder if we should not 
insist on our amendment. I think the 
Senator from Alabama will agree with 
me that there is merit in the proposal 
that the American taxpayer should have 
an accounting of what we spend on any 
Official trips. I say that as one who feels 
very strongly that official trips abroad 
have a constructive purpose and that 
when Members of Congress and members 
of the staff are on official business, ex- 
penses should be paid out of the Public 
Treasury. I support that principle en- 
tirely. But I likewise support the prin- 
ciple that when we come back from such 
Official trips we should do just as we 
must do in private industry; namely, 
render an accounting for what we have 
spent of the taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I have often said that one of the 
best things we ever did was to authorize 
the use of a very small percentage of 
counterpart funds in this way. Instead 
of condemning what are so often referred 
to as “junkets,” I think we ought to en- 
courage Members of Congress to travel 
and visit other countries on official 
business. 

I do not mean so-called junketing, 
but working. I believe it is well to use 
these funds for this purpose. I agree 
also with the Senator from Delaware 
that there ought to be a complete ac- 
counting. ‘There is absolutely no jus- 
tification for some of the loose handling 
of funds I have heard of. I have done a 
good bit of traveling, and I have used 
counterpart funds, but I have never seen 
the loose type of handling of these funds 
that is sometimes referred to by various 
columnists and other writers. It may be 
possible, but not if the spirit of the law 
is observed. 

I surely agree with the Senator from 
Delaware that there ought to be a com- 
plete accounting. The House conferees 
apparently felt that their method of 
accounting is superior to that provided 
in the Senate language. As I said a few 
minutes ago, it is my understanding that 
they were adamant on this point. 

I was not present in this particular 
conference meeting. I had gone to Ala- 
bama for the election. I was present 
at the conference committee meeting at 
the last session of the conferees. How- 
ever, I was not there when this matter 
was considered. It is my understanding 
that the House conferees absolutely in- 
sisted upon that langauge, and the most 
our conferees could get was the modified 
language to which I called the Senator’s 
attention in the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
provision is nothing more than a rewrit- 
ing of the existing law except that it 
does include dollar expenditures. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It does include dol- 
lar expenditures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
fully with the Senator from Alabama 
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that with the amount of money our 
Government is spending throughout the 
world it is not only important but es- 
sential that Members of Congress on oc- 
casion take official trips to familiarize 
themselves with the expenditures. How- 
ever, I believe it likewise is important 
that we provide adequate accounting. I 
am confident that the overwhelming 
majority of those who make these offi- 
cial trips spend money just as conserva- 
tively as if they were spending their own 
money. We would be blind, however, if 
we did not recognize that some will 
abuse the privilege. With the present 
cloak of secrecy thrown around it the 
instances of abuse are reflections on 
those who conduct themselves properly. 

Any foreign traveler, whether he be a 
Member of Congress or anyone else, who 
abuses that privilege is not a good am- 
bassador for our country. In fact, a 
lavish spender is the worst kind of am- 
bassador we could have. I believe that if 
we required an accounting we would 
eliminate much of the criticism which is 
directed against these congressional 
trips. Iam wondering whether the Sen- 
ator from Alabama agrees with me. If 
so and if the Members of the Senate feel 
it is an important amendment and has 
much merit, does not the Senator feel 
that we should send the conference re- 
port back to the House and insist on the 
Senate position, and that if we did so the 
House members might look at the matter 
in a different light? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is my under- 
standing it would be most difficult to 
get a further concession from the House 
conferees. I should dislike very much to 
see the conference report sent back to 
the House. I remind the Senator from 
Delaware that a Member of Congress, 
either of the House or the Senate, is 
not allowed to use counterpart funds un- 
less he gets authorization from the 
chairman of his committee. 

Furthermore, when he returns, he 
must make an accounting in detail to 
the committee that authorizes the ex- 
penditure. It is not published all over 
the country. Frankly, I do not know, 
but I have heard it said, that one reason 
why some Members of Congress do not 
want that information published is that 
one Senator might take a short trip, per- 
haps to Mexico—I am using that as an 
example—in which case only a few 
dollars would be spent, whereas another 
Member might visit 15 different coun- 
tries. As that appears in the press, the 
only thing shown is the amount spent, 
not the extent to which the visitation 
was made. Therefore the publicity does 
not give a fair basis for comparison. 

I will say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that I was not present when his 
amendment was agreed to. Had I been 
here, I am sure I would have been one 
of those who voted for it, because I be- 
live in strict, well-protected, accounting, 
I willsay. Iam told that the Senate con- 
ferees did their very best in the con- 
ference, but that the House was adamant 
on this particular provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I assure 
the Senator from Alabama that I cer- 
tainly was not sponsoring this proposal 
with the thought of holding any Mem- 
ber up to ridicule. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that, of 
course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not believe that the press or the people 
back home would misinterpret these ex- 
penditures as referred to by the Senator. 
There is a difference, of course, between 
going to Mexico and going to several 
countries. The best example I know of 
to indicate that no misunderstanding 
would arise is that I believe six members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which the Senator and I are members, 
have upon their return rendered such an 
accounting to the people, and I have 
never seen any adverse comment in the 
press on their expenditures. On the 
contrary, several complimented them on 
the fact that these Members had made 
the trip and that they had rendered the 
accounting. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Delaware that I have been 
on trips on two or three occasions, and 
that on those occasions the funds were 
handled by a staff member of the com- 
mittee. I had nothing to do with the 
handling of funds at all. The staff mem- 
ber of the committee handled them, and 
a full accounting was made to the com- 
mittee. There are ways by which that 
can be handled in a proper manner. I 
believe the majority of Members of Con- 
gress handle it that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I did 
not mean to imply otherwise. The only 
point I am making is that the money 
spent is money which belongs to the 
taxpayers and that the taxpayers are 
entitled to an accounting. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, I do 
not believe the Senator from Delaware 
can properly say that the taxpayers are 
not getting an accounting now. They 
are not getting it in the same detail the 
Senator from Delaware wishes. Each 
committee must give a report as to what 
that committee spends, and the commit- 
tee can give as much other information 
as it desires to give—as to how many 
Members traveled and the extent to 
which they traveled. So far as the pub- 
lished account is concerned, it is a lump- 
sum accounting of the committee as a 
whole, showing what the committee 
spent. 

The taxpayers are getting an account- 
ing on the amount of counterpart funds 
spent. We now include the dollar ex- 
penditures also. I certainly hope that 
the Senator will not insist on disagree- 
ing to the amendment, and that he will 
permit the conference report to be 
adopted, because I am assured that it 
represents the best that our conferees 
were able to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, when this bill, H.R. 11510, 
passed the Senate there was included by 
a vote of 68 to 0 an amendment the pur- 
pose of which would have required a 
public accounting by all Members of 
Congress of their expenditures, dollars 
or foreign currencies, which were made 
while they were traveling on official trips 
in foreign countries. 

Sixty-eight Members of the Senate 
voted for this amendment, and of the 
32 absentees 26 had their position stated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as being in 
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favor of the amendment; only 6 were 
not committed. 

In the face of this unanimous approval 
on the part of the Senate of the prin- 
ciple that Members of Congress or com- 
mittee employees should each render an 
accounting of expenditures in foreign 
countries, I cannot understand the 
reasoning of the Senate conferees in 
agreeing so readily to the elimination 
of this amendment. 

It is true that in the bill as brought 
back by the conferees they did include 
a modification of the original amend- 
ment’s language, but it is also true that 
this modification completely destroys the 
purpose of the original amendment as 
far as requiring any accounting from 
the individual Members of Congress is 
concerned. 

I have checked with the Legislative 
Counsel, and it has been confirmed that 
the language as modified is, in effect, 
merely a rewritten version of the exist- 
ing law and also that it will have the 
same practical effect as the present law. 

In a memorandum prepared by Mr. 
Dwight Pinion, of the Legislative Coun- 
sel, he interpreted the conference 
amendment as follows: 

Since this change removes the language 
of the amendment which would have re- 
quired that the consolidated reports show 
total itemized expenditures of individual 
Members and employees, it would appear 
that committee chairmen, in submitting 
these reports for publication, may continue 
to submit them in the same form as re- 
quired by existing law. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Pinion be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR WILLIAMS 
OF DELAWARE 


This memorandum is submitted in re- 
sponse to your request for information con- 
cerning the effect of the action of the con- 
ference committee on the mutual security 
bill on the Senate amendments to section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

Under section 502(b), as contained in ex- 
isting law, members and employees of a con- 
gressional committee are required to make 
itemized reports to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of their expenditures of foreign cur- 
rencies made available to the committee pur- 
suant to such section. The chairman of the 
committee is required to prepare and sub- 
mit annually for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a consolidated report 
showing the total itemized expenditures of 
the committee and each subcommittee. 

The Senate amendment changed section 
502(b) in two respects: 

1. It imposed a requirement that the re- 
ports required by the section include not 
only foreign currency expenditures but also 
dollar expenditures made from appropriated 
funds in connection with foreign travel. 

2. It required that the consolidated re- 
ports submitted by committee chairmen for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD dis- 
close not only the total annual itemized 
expenditures of the committee and each sub- 
committee, but also the total annual item- 
ized expenditures of each member and em- 
ployee of the committee. 

The committee of conference adopted the 
first amendment without change, so that 
hereafter both the individual and the con- 
solidated reports must include, in addition 
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to foreign currency expenditures, dollar ex. 
penditures made from appropriated funds 
in connection with foreign travel. 

With respect to the second amendment, 
however, the conferees modified the language 
of the amendment which described the con- 
solidated report, and which originally read: 
“a consolidated report showing the total 
itemized expenditures during the preceding 
calendar year of the committee and each 
subcommittee thereof, and of each member 
and employee of such committee or subcom- 
mittee,” by deleting the underlined words 
and substituting the words “incurred as a 
result of the official activities of the mem- 
bers and employees.”” Since this change re- 
moves the language of the amendment which 
would have required that the consolidated 
reports show total itemized expenditures of 
individual members and employees, it would 
appear that committee chairmen, in sub- 
mitting these reports for publication, may 
continue to submit them in the same form 
as required by existing law. 

It must be pointed out that the above con- 
clusion is based entirely upon an examina- 
tion of the language of the amendment and 
of the changes made in such language by 
the conference agreement. Since the final 
interpretation of any statutory lan 
must take into consideration its legislative 
history, an indication of a contrary intent 
by the conferees, in the debate on the con- 
ference report, would necessarily require a 
reexamination of this conclusion. I would 
think that this should be particularly true 
in the case of a provision such as this which 
deals with the internal procedures of the 
Senate and House, and the interpretation of 
which, in the final analysis, will rest with the 
chairmen of the respective congressional 
committees. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DwIGHT J. PINION, 
Assistant Counsel. 
May 9, 1960. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, we are advised by the Senate 
conferees that the House has refused the 
Senate amendment which would have re- 
quired an accounting of our expendi- 
tures of all public funds—dollars or for- 
eign currencies—which congressional 
Members or their staffs spend while on 
official trips in foreign countries. 

However, the Senate cannot place all 
the responsibility for the rejection of this 
amendment on the House of Representa- 
tives. If we want this amendment, we 
can reject the conference report and in- 
sist upon another conference, and then 
the Senate can instruct its conferees not 
to yield on this particular point. 

In the present parliamentary situa- 
tion, the only manner in which the Sen- 
ate could reinstruct its conferees to in- 
sist upon this amendment requiring 
public accounting of congressional ex- 
penditures would be first to reject the 
conference report and then to follow that 
rejection with a motion requesting a new 
conference. 

As one Member of the Senate, I shall 
refuse to vote for the conference report, 
which eliminates this amendment re- 
quiring public accounting of our expend- 
itures on foreign trips. 

I cannot conceive of Congress placing 
itself in a position to tell the overbur- 
dened American taxpayers that they 
must pay the expenses of the various 
trips taken by the Members of Congress 
or congressional employees around the 
world, but yet thumb their noses at the 
same taxpayers when they ask for an ac- 
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counting as to how much the trips cost 
or for what the money was spent. 

I hope the conference report will be 
rejected so that the Senate may then 
adopt a motion to insist upon its amend- 
ment and the conferees be so instructed. 
I wonder if the Senator from Alabama 
will agree to this suggestion and make at 
least one more attempt to have the House 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Delaware is aware, I believe, that the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is away 
from the city, on an official trip, at the 
present time. He was the chairman of 
the Senate conferees. I am acting to- 
day in his place. I hope the Senator 
from Delaware will not insist upon this 
procedure, because the Senator from 
Arkansas is away. Even if the conferees 
were sent back to another conference, 
we could not function until the Senator 
from Arkansas had returned. Consider- 
able delay would be caused. I hope the 
Senator from Delaware will not insist 
upon his request, but will let the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the question of agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 





INCORPORATION OF FEDERAL 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
additional financial facilities in the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, to 
provide for the incorporation of Federal 
mortgage investment companies, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill is introduced by request, in 
order to provoke study and discussion. 
The idea of a central mortgage bank has 
been of great interest for a long time. 
As the present occupant of the chair, 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie], who is a member of the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, well 
knows, we have discussed the subject in 
committee many times. Considerable re- 
Search has been done over the last few 
years, and now three of the great organ- 
izations interested in the matter—the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
the Mortgage Bankers Association, and 
the National Association of Real Estate 
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Boards—have come forward with a sug- 
gested bill. 

As I have said, I introduce the bill at 
their request at this time for the reason 
that hearings are now in progress in the 
Subcommittee on Housing concerning 
housing legislation for this year. The 
hearings have been running during this 
week, will resume on Monday, and will 
continue through next week. 

Some persons will want to discuss this 
very kind of program in the course of 
the hearings, so I think it is well that a 
specific bill be before the Senate. 

I have not had an opportunity to study 
the bill in all its details. I cannot say 
that I am familiar with all its features. 
I do endorse the central idea, and have 
done so for a long time. 

I think it would mean much for the 
obtaining of needed credit and stabiliza- 
tion of the home mortgage market in 
this country if there were such an or- 
ganization as the one which is proposed. 

My introduction of the bill does not 
mean that I endorse every feature of it 
at all. I endorse the central thought, 
and hope that the bill may serve as a 
basis from which a satisfactory central 
mortgage program may be evolved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
concerning the bill may be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3541) to provide addition- 
al financial facilities in the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, to provide 
for the incorporation of Federal mort- 
gage investment companies, and for oth- 
er purposes, introduced by Mr. SParK- 
man (for himself and Mr. CAPEHART) by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
SPARKMAN is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 

I am introducing today, on request, a bill 
which should provide the basis upon which 
the Senate can begin to consider a proposal 
to which many of us have given long con- 
sideration and which has gained support 
in many quarters during recent years. It 
is a bill to provide additional financial fa- 
cilities in the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, to provide for the incorporation 
of Federal mortgage investment companies, 
and thereby to establish by amendment of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act and other statutes the frame- 
work for a central mortgage reserve facility, 
which many in the past have called a cen- 
tral mortgage bank. 

The subject of a central mortgage reserve 
facility has been widely discussed and con- 
sidered in general terms by private industry 
and committees of the Congress over a period 
of several years. During the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing in the 
last session on “A Study of Mortgage Credit 
Over the Next Decade,” a number of wit- 
nesses presented papers and testimony point- 
ing emphatically to the need for this legis- 
lation. The report of the subcommittee 
submitted under Senate Resolution 221 had 
this to say on the subject: 

“The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, as presently constituted and admin- 
istered, cannot be expected to supplement 
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and stabilize the flow of mortgage credit to 
the extent that may be desirable. If this 
supplementation and stabilization are to be 
objectives of Federal policy during the 1960's, 
it will be n to (1) reconstitute the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, or 
(2) change its administrative policies, or (3) 
create new institutions, such as a central 
mortgage bank, to operate in lieu of or in 
conjunction with the FNMA, or (4) a com- 
bination of these actions.” 

Heretofore, however, most discussions on 
this subject have been on the desirability—in 
effect, the necessity—of supplementing and 
stabilizing the flow of mortgage credit. 
Differences among private groups upon de- 
tail in the method of accomplishing this 
have gradually disappeared. 

I am now informed that during the past 
several months three representatives each of 
the National Association of Home Builders, 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and the Mortgage Bankers Associs- 
tion have held frequent meetings to solve 
differences in detail in their thinking on 
this subject and to develop a sound bill, 
aimed at constituting a true central mort- 
gage reserve facility, to which the industry 
could agree. I am pleased to be able to 
inform the Senate that such agreement has 
been accomplished and is expressed in the 
bill I have introduced. I am informed that 
it has the support of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and that, 
although the board of directors of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association has not yet met 
to act Officially, the president and other rep- 
resentatives of MBA who attended the meet- 
ings from which this bill developed have 
approved it and state that it is in accord 
with the general policies of that organization. 

Possibly the bill can be further improved 
as the views of other organizations and indi- 
viduals are obtained at committee h . 
However I have introduced the bill at this 
time in order to bring it to the attention 
of all of those sincerely interested in im- 
proving the residential mortgage credit 
system and so that it may be discussed at 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Housing, 
now under way. 

It is my hope that other Senators on 
both sides of the aisle will join with me in 
sponsoring the bill. I shall in the next few 
days submit a section-by-section analysis 
and further explanation of the bill. 





RESTORATION OF ANNUITY 
RIGHTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the imme- 
diate consideration of Calendar No. 173, 
HLR. 4601. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4601) to amend the act of September 1; 
1954, in order to limit to cases involving 
the national security the prohibition on 
payment of annuities and retired pay to 
officers and employees of the United 
States, to clarify the application and op- 
eration of such act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, House 
bill 4601 is identical with Senate bill 91, 
presently on the calendar, and reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service a little more than a year 
ago. The bill has now been cleared for 
passage, which I hope will shortly be 
forthcoming. 

The bill is a long one, but most of it 
is a reenactment of existing law. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend 
an act passed in 1954, which prohibited 
the payment of annuities to Federal em- 
ployees who had been convicted of a 
wide variety of specified offenses. 

It is the view of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, of the 
House of Representatives—as evidenced 
by its passage of the bill—of the Comp- 
troller General, of the Attorney General, 
and of the Civil Service Commission that 
the 1954 law, which was enacted at the 
height of the witch-hunt atmosphere of 
that year, has had some unintended and 
unjust effects. The pending bill seeks 
to remedy the injustice. 

No adverse testimony was heard by 
the committee, which held full public 
hearings. The committee was unani- 
mous. The committee adopted amend- 
ments suggested by the Department of 
Justice and by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The bill would limit the application of 
the 1954 act to cases in which Federal 
Government employees have been con- 
victed of offenses relating to the na- 
tional security. I repeat that the bill 
deals with the payment of annuities to 
Federal employees. 

The provisions of existing law against 
payment of Federal annuities or retired 
pay to Federal employees convicted of 
crimes involving the security of the 
United States would be continued in full 
force and effect and would be broadened 
by the terms of the pending bill. 

Let me give the Senate a couple of ex- 
amples of the harsh effects of the 1954 
act which were entirely unforeseen by 
its original sponsors. Long-term Fed- 
eral employees, entirely loyal to the 
country, as well as their innocent wives 
and children, have been denied substan- 
tial retirement benefits by virtue of 
minor offenses committed many years 
ago. 

As of this date 189 persons have been 
denied Federal retirement benefits, 
worth more than $3 million, because of 
the 1954 act. Only 11 of those persons 
had been charged with or convicted of 
offenses which were related in any way 
to loyalty or security matters. The other 
178 were denied Federal retirement bene- 
fits because of their involvement in 
postal infractions or similar nonsecurity 
offenses for which they had been 
punished previously according to law. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, in his letter to the commit- 
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tee, stated, and I read from page 5 of 
the report: 

In the more than 34 years between the 
effective date of the original Civil Service 
Retirement Act (August 1920) and enact- 
ment of Public Law 769 on September 1, 
1954, the concept of the act was that an 
employee who met the requirements speci- 
fied therein was entitled to annuity regard- 
less of reason for separation or other con- 
sideration. 

In other words, the Government guaran- 
teed to the individual as part of his employ- 
ment contract a defined retirement benefit 
upon his completion of a stipulated service 
period, payment of the required contribu- 
tion, and attainment of a specified age or be- 
coming disabled. If he met these condi- 
tions, a discharge for cause regardless of the 
reason, the commission of a crime, the loss of 
US. citizenship, etc., did not defeat the right 
already earned. When survivorship provi- 
sions were placed in the law, the same con- 
cept operated as regards survivors of de- 
ceased employees or annuitants. 


Section 1 of Public Law 769 of the act 
of 1954 changed all this and barred the 
payment of an annuity to an employee 
and his survivors, if convicted of any one 
of the Federal criminal offenses specified 
in the act, and there was a long, long 
list of offenses, including offenses which 
had nothing to do with the national se- 
curity. Section 2 of the 1954 act barred 
retirement benefits for failure to appear, 
testify, or produce records, or for making 
false or fradulent statements involving 
matters many of which were outside the 
realm of national security. 

I have before me a list of hardship 
cases which would be redressed by pas- 
sage of the bill, but I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read them all. I 


shall read merely one. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CLARK. Ishall be glad to yield in 
a moment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator 
mind if I asked him a few questions? 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator 
mind if I first completed my initial state- 
ment, which will take only about 3 min- 
utes? 

This involves a U.S. naval employee 
who was convicted in 1946 of theft of 
Government property of minor value and 
sentenced to 1 hour in the custody of the 
U.S. marshall. Ten years later, after 
completion of 35 years and 4 months of 
otherwise honorable service, he retired. 
He would have had an annuity with an 
estimated value of $34,000, for which he 
had paid $5,438 during the course of his 
employment, had it not been for the act 
of 1954. As a result of that act he lost 
his entire annuity. 

Mr. President, the bill, in my judg- 
ment, merely does simple justice by re- 
storing the concept and philosophy 
which existed in our retirement laws 
prior to 1954, permitting Federal em- 
ployees to get the annuities they bar- 
gained for, unless they are convicted of 
offenses involving the national security. 

I believe that is all I care to say at 
the present time. I would ask that the 
committee amendments may be dealt 
with en bloc before yielding to the Sen- 
ators from Delaware and New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I have no objection. 
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I did not intend to oppose the bill. 1 
merely wanted to ask some questions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that there are no com- 
mittee amendments to the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
that I made an error. We are dealing 
with the House bill, and not with the 
Senate bill. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first 1 
should like to say that this bill has incor. 
rectly received the sobriquet ‘“‘the Hiss 
bill.” As a matter of fact, I understand 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the bill expressly excludes restoration 
of a pension to anybody like Hiss. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. Mr. 
Hiss would not get his pension, because 
he was convicted of perjury in a trial in- 
volving questions related to the national 
security. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would anyone else who 
had been convicted of an offense related 
to the national security be restored his 
pension? 

Mr. CLARK. He would not. 

Mr. JAVITS. I notice that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
favors the bill, but I also notice that in 
the letter of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which is found in the report at page 
6, the statement is made: 

The Commission urges that S. 91, amended 
to incorporate the new language, be enacted 
into law. 


Mr. CLARK. The new language was 
put in S. 91. It was also put into the 
bill which we are now considering, which 
is the House bill, H.R. 4601, and all the 
suggestions made in the communication 
from which the Senator from New York 
has read have been incorporated. 

Mr. JAVITS. So it is fair to say that 
both the Civil Service Commission and 
the Comptroller General favor the bill. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. Also the Department of Justice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I had agreed to yield 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], but the two Senators can 
settle between themselves as to who 
should be recognized first. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
willing to let the Senator from Georgia 
proceed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Delaware very kindly agrees that I may 
propound a question to the Senator. 

I know that there are a great many 
hardship cases in this area that should 
be corrected, but I am very apprehensive 
this bill may go a little further than 
is necessary to take care of real, bona 
fide hardship cases. As a theoretical 
case, if some person employed by the 
Post Office Department were to steal 
$10,000 from the Government and be 
convicted of that offense, would it be 
necessary for him to make restitution 
before he could draw his retirement 
benefits? 

Mr. CLARK. In the first place, such 
an employee is bonded. In the second 
place, the answer is “Yes.” 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is sure 
that it would be necessary for deduc- 
tions to be made from the retirement 
benefits equal to the amount for which 
the Government had not received resti- 
tution? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I have in my hand 
a letter directed to me, under date of 
January 19, 1960, signed by Mr. Rud- 
dock, of the Civil Service Commission, 
in response to an inquiry which I made. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter may appear in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Crvi. SERVICE COMMISSION, 

BuREAU OF RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE, 

Washington, D.C., January 19, 1960. 
Hon. JosePH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: In response to your 
interest in H.R. 4601, a bill to amend Public 
Law 83-769, denying Federal annuities to 
persons convicted of certain offenses against 
the United States, we present the following 
explanation of the existing right to collect 
a debt due the United States from annuity 
payable under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

In a long line of consistent decisions, the 
Comptroller General holds that money due 
the United States may be recovered from 
funds otherwise due and payable to the 
debtor under the Retirement Act. The 
right of the Government to apply retire- 
ment money to satisfy Government indebt- 
edness has been upheld by the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 2d Circuit on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1941, in the case of Edward E. 
Boerner v. United States (117 Fed. 2d 387), 
by the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
Division of the Northern District of Ala- 
bama on June 24, 1943, in the case of Bryan 
Watson v. United States, and by the US. 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York on May 18, 1944, in the case of 
Emilio Marrero v. United States. 

The various agencies are kept aware of 
the availability of retirement benefits for 
offset. Procedure respecting the filing of 
Government claim against retirement 
moneys otherwise due and payable is out- 
lined for the agencies in the Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual. Pages R—5—75 and 76 of the 
Manual, covering this material, is enclosed 
for ready reference. Also enclosed is a copy 
of Standard Form 2805, the form specifically 
designed for requesting set-off against re- 
tirement money. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW E. RupDpDOcK, 
Director. 


Mr. CLARK. The letter states in 
part: 

In a long line of consistent decisions, the 
Comptroller General holds that money due 
the United States may be recovered from 
funds otherwise due and payable to the 
debtor under the Retirement Act. 


Not only would he have to make resti- 
tution, but also the Government could 
get the money from his retirement pay- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield, I think the Senator 
will find the man would repay the Gov- 
ernment with its own money, which he 
would get from retirement. He would 
not have to pay the money back himself. 

Mr. CLARK. The net result is that 
the man would get less by way of retire- 
prea I read the language to the Sen- 
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The right of the Government to apply re- 
tirement money to satisfy Government in- 
debtedness has been upheld. 


Then there is given a long series of 
cases, and it is stated: 

The various agencies are kept aware of 
the availability of retirement benefits for 
offset. Procedure respecting the filing of 
Government claim against retirement 
moneys otherwise due and payable is out- 
lined for the agencies in the Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
glad to get that statement. I was con- 
cerned about the matter. 

I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion about section 5. AsI understand it, 
the language is somewhat technical. 

ov CLARK. I cannot hear the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I refer to section 5, 
subsection (a). I have the Senate bill 
before me, but I assume the two bills 
are the same. 

Mr. CLARK. I have the Senate bill 
before me, also. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The reference is to 
a person who has been paid erroneously. 

Mr. CLARK. It provides that he will 
have to refund the money to the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the money is paid 
erroneously ? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, if it 
has not come to light that such a per- 
son has defrauded the Government, and 
the person receives the payment, he 
would be subject to a civil claim for the 
return of that money? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator has quoted Mr. 
Ruddock, chief of the Retirement Divi- 
sion. I also have some reports which 
were furnished by Mr. Ruddock which 
give some specific examples of some of 
the individuals who would benefit by 
passage of the bill. 

First, I vish to say that it may be that 
the law goes too far in regard to certain 
hardship cases. If so we should correct 
it. That does not mean we should open 
the barn door wide. 

I shall refer to one individual who 
would receive a benefit under the bill. I 
shall not refer to him by name but shall 
use the claim number. The Senator can 
check the accuracy by that. It is claim 
No. 390939. 

This man was an internal revenue 
agent. He was under investigation in 
connection with charges of accepting 
bribes. He was charged with accepting 
bribes for fixing cases for taxpayers. 
He was subpenaed to appear before a 
Federal grand jury in the southern dis- 
trict of New York. He refused to answer 
questions in the case in regard to his 
Government service on the ground that 
it might involve matters of self-incrimi- 
nation. In other words he “took the 
fifth amendment.” Under the present 
law that man is not entitled to retire- 
ment benefits. If the bill is passed he 
will be. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam sorry, but I cannot 
hear my friend very well. Will the Sen- 
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- speak more slowly? I am a little 
eaf. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Deleware. I will 
do the best I can, because I want the 
Senator to hear this. 

Under this bill, if passed, this internal 
revenue agent, who was charged with 
accepting bribes and who “took the 
fifth amendment” rather than answer 
the charges when asked questions in 
connection with his having accepted 
bribes, was discharged from the Service 
and barred from retirement benefits. 
Under this bill he would be eligible to 
receive $292 a month for the rest of his 
life and would be eligible to receive a 
retroactive payment of $13,084. The 
retroactive payment was computed as of 
April 30 of last year, and this lump sum 
amount would be increased for the in- 
tervening months. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator repeat 
the amount involved? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amount was $13,084 in retroactive pay- 
ments and $292 per month, which could 
be paid to a revenue agent who “took the 
fifth amendment” rather than answer 
charges that he had been accepting 
bribes in connection with his official 
duties. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator makes a 
great hue and cry about the particular 
case. It sounds very good as the Sena- 
tor points it out. 

I wish to point out that this man to 
whom the Senator refers was never con- 
victed of any offense against the na- 
tional security. He served for 32 years 
and 3 months before the charges were 
brought against him. He exercised his 
constitutional right to “take the fifth 
amendment.” I see no reason in the 
world why this man should not receive 
the money which he paid into the fund, 
and receive the benefits from it. 

If the man had been convicted of a 
crime against the national security, I 
would agree with the Senator. Before 
the “witch-hunting” act of 1954 the man 
would have received the whole amount. 

I disagree with my friend. I do not 
think that he has raised on the floor of 
the Senate a case about which we should 
get excited. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
sure the Senator disagrees. I suppose 
the Senator would likewise defend all 
of those labor leaders who “took the fifth 
amendment” before the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLARK. We are not talking about 
union labor leaders. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We are 
talking about this Internal Revenue 
agent and his right to “take the fifth 
amendment” and still get full retire- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. I have the floor, and I 
have not yielded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
wait until the Senator finishes. 

Mr. CLARK. We are not talking 
about labor union leaders. We are not 
talking about Jimmy Hoffa. We are not 
talking about Walter Reuther. We are 
not talking about Sherman Adams. We 
are not talking about a lot of other men 
who would not get pensions under the 
bill. 


I will 


es! 
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We are'talking about a man who would 
have received a pension before 1954, a 
man who served 32 years and 3 months 
for the Government. He would have re- 
ceived a pension after he “took the fifth 
amendment,” which he had a con- 
stitutional right to do, except for the 1954 
act. 

If my friend does not like that pro- 
cedure, I suggest that he should intro- 
duce a bill to repeal the fifth amend- 
ment. Then perhaps we can cover this 
matter and convict the man of a crime 
against the national security, so that he 
will not get a pension. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Has the 
Senator unwound? 

Mr. CLARK. I will say also that the 
Civil Service Commission had full knowl- 
edge of this case before, speaking for 
the Eisenhower administration, it sent 
in its approval of the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Del- 
aware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I seek the floor in my own 
right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT rose. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 





RESALE OF CERTAIN SHIPS TO RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8042) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to re- 
sell four C1-SAY-1 type vessels to the 
Government of the Republic of China for 
use in Chinese trade in Far East and 
Near East waters exclusively. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today, p. 10205, ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
conference agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment which would make the title con- 
sistent with the body of the bill. 

The conference agreed to the Senate 
amendment authorizing an allowance to 
the purchaser of depreciation computed 
at the rate of 344 percent per year from 
the date of default under the original 
contract to the time of repurchase under 
this legislation. Such depreciation, the 
conference agreed, would be computed 
on the statutory sales price before that 
statutory sales price is reduced by pay- 
ments the purchaser has already made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania for al- 
lowing me to interrupt. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 





RESTORATION OF ANNUITY 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 4601) to amend the 
act of September 1, 1954, in order to 
limit to cases involving the national 
security the prohibition on payment of 
annuities and retired pay to officers and 
employees of the United States, to 
clarify the application and operation of 
such act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, and suggest it would be proper 
to have a third reading of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to discuss a few more 
of these cases. The Senate should 
know that, while we may pass the bill 
in the name of helping only a few indi- 
vidual employees who may have been 
convicted of minor violations of law, 
with the exception of those individuals 
who have been charged with treason 
we will be putting back on the retire- 
ment rolls, at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, and giving retirement 
benefits to, all the crooks and scoundrels 
who have been convicted during the past 
10 years. 

We will be putting back on the retire- 
ment rolls every public official who in the 
last several years has been convicted 
of any wrongdoing, such as embezzle- 
ment, bribery, forgery, or any other 
crime, in connection with his official 
duties. 

That is the purpose of the bill before 
us. It makes no exception whatever but 
for cases involving national security. 
For example, there is one official who 
had rather serious charges placed 
against him in connection with his 
official duties. He was working in 


Alaska. He was a high official in the 
Alaskan Railroad, a Government 
agency. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield in a moment. The Senator may 
sit down. 

Mr.CLARK. Will the Senator give me 
the number? I can follow the presenta- 
tion that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
tell the Senator about it. The Senator 
may sit and be patient. We have plenty 
of time. 

This particular individual was charged 
with improper financial transactions in 
connection with his official duties. The 
man was indicted by a grand jury in 
Alaska. In order to escape prosecution, 
he did not “take the fifth amendment.” 
What did he do? He “skipped the coun- 
try.” He went down into South Amer- 
ica. Rather than come back to this 
country and stand trial for charges 
which were made against him, charges 
involving his official activities as an em- 
ployee of the Government, he renounced 
his American citizenship. He was so 
determined not to come back and stand 
trial that he accepted citizenship in a 
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South American country. This bill 
would restore the retirement benefits of 
a man who would renounce his Amer- 
ican citizenship before he would stand 
trial to answer charges against him in 
connection with his official duty. I do 
not think we want to go that far. Cer- 
tainly there is a higher code of ethics, 

I recognize that when retirement 
benefits are taken from an individual, 
that in effect is an additional punish- 
ment. But do not forget that every one 
of these individuals who is convicted of 
a crime, whether it be bribery, embezzle- 
ment, or whatever it may be, gets back 
all of his contributions to the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund. Under existing law 
he gets back every dollar which has been 
taken from his pay envelope plus in- 
terest. He has all of his money back. 
All we said when we passed the 1954 
law was that we would not put crooks on 
the retirement rolls of the taxpayers 
after they had violated their official 
trust. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK, I am sure the Senator 
would not want to misinform the Senate 
on a matter of this importance, and I 
call his attention to section 3 of the bill, 
which reads: 

There shall not be paid to any person— 

(2) who wilfully remains outside the 
United States, its territorities and posses- 
sions, * * * for a period in excess of one 
year with knowledge of such indictment or 
charges, as the case may be * * * any an- 
nuity or retired pay— 


And so forth. The man the Senator 
has been so excited about would not get 
his retirement because of the language I 
have just read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He can 
come back after the statute of limita- 
tions have expired, whereby he could not 
be prosecuted. I quote from a letter 
dated April 16, 1959, signed by Mr. Roger 
W. Jones, Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. He quotes this gentle- 
man’s name, his service record, and so 
forth, and then he goes on— 

If he is so barred, this bar would be re- 
moved by enactment of S. 91 unless the con- 
viction (or other circumstance) involved the 
national security. 


He was not charged with violating the 
national security. Surely he would not 
receive his benefits if he stayed out of 
the country. But he could come back 
after the statute of limitations would 
run. So far as any prosecution or any 
chance to prosecute this man is con- 
cerned, it would be gone. The witnesses 
would be gone. Why was this man in- 
cluded under the provisions of the bill? 
The Civil Service Commission has said 
that if the bill were enacted and the 
charges did not involve the national se- 
curity, he would be eligible for restor- 
ation of his retirement benefits. 

Do not overlook the fact that this man 
even went so far as to renounce his 
American citizenship to avoid facing 
prosecution. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. How does the Senator 
explain the provisions of section 3 of the 
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pill which I just read, which quite clearly 
seems to exclude the individual to whom 
he refers? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Because 
he could come back. I directed a letter 
to the Civil Service Commission and re- 
ferred to the individual by name. I have 
the letter here, if any Senator wishes to 
examine it. I can read the whole letter. 
This case is a matter of public record. 
I do not think this individual needs any 
particular protection. I will ask that the 
statement in connection with all the 
charges be put in the Recorp if the Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator be kind 
enough to give the Senate the number of 
the case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Ido not 
have the number of the case, but I have 
the man’s name. 

Mr. CLARK. AllIcan say as a lawyer 
is that I entirely disagree with the Sena- 
tor in his interpretation of section 3 of 
the bill. I do not think the man whom 
he described is covered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is not 
the first time the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has disagreed with me or the Com- 
mission. I merely point out that the 
Commission said this individual could 
have his pension reinstated. 

I shall read another case. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator give the name of the individual 
or the civil service case number in the 
case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
shall not give the name in this case. 
It is the case of a postmaster who was 
charged with falsification of records and 
embezzlement of postal funds. The man 
was suspended from office, and the date 
of his separation was January 6, 1955. 
The man was convicted, and given a 
3-year suspended sentence. If this bill 
passes he will be eligible to receive retire- 
ment benefits of $120 a month. He would 
also receive a retroactive payment of 
$3,220. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator realizes 
that if he is unwilling to give either the 
name of the individual or the case num- 
ber, we cannot follow his argument. We 
have voluminous records here which I 
think would answer each of these cases, 
and if the Senator will give us neither the 
name nor the case number, we cannot 
follow him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarRK], who is in 
charge of the bill, and other members 
of his committee who have checked these 
cases, should have given that informa- 
tion to the Senate. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator to permit him to tell 
of these cases himself and to describe the 
cases in his own language. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is aware 
that if he would give us the case number, 
we could ascertain all the facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Why 
does not the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
with the knowledge he has of these cases, 
insert them in the REcorp? Why do we 
have to pry the information loose? 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania believes, though he may be 
wrong, that he has pretty effectively dis- 
posed of the two cases the Senator from 
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Delaware has referred to so far, and if 
we had the benefit of knowing what the 
other cases were, we probably would have 
rebuttal of those, which would dispose of 
the matter. If the Senator is to read 
a mass of anonymous information and 
give us no opportunity to check our rec- 
ords, we shall have to remain silent. I 
am prepared to let the Senator from 
Delaware proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator thinks he has disposed of the 
cases mentioned, I shall go back to the 
first one he thinks he has disposed of 
and discuss it again. That was the case 
of the Internal Revenue agent. This In- 
ternal Revenue agent was charged by the 
Government with accepting bribes in his 
official duties, and he took refuge behind 
the fifth amendment. When he was 
asked to appear before a grand jury and 
answer questions in connection with 
having accepted bribes and refused to 
answer on the grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion, certainly we have a right to accept 
the principle that there is some degree of 
guilt. If we do not, then Congress had 
better stop passing resolutions condemn- 
ing or cénsuring various officials of the 
Teamsters Union who have plead the 
fifth amendment. After all, I thought we 
were laying down the principle that a 
man in holding a public office and spend- 
ing public money had a duty to answer 
such charges. I say that any man—I do 
not care whether he be a Member of 
Congress or anyone else—charged with 
accepting a bribe in connection with his 
official duties has a responsibility to 
answer such charges. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] can talk about constitutional 
rights, but I wonder if he would not 
be well advised to give some attention 
to the rights of the American taxpayers 
who, if this bill passes, must pay to this 
revenue agent, who took refuge under a 
plea of the fifth amendment, $13,084 in 
back retirement, and put him on the re- 
tirement payroll for the rest of his life 
at $292 a month. 

I will give the case of another gentle- 
man here who the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] wants to restore 
to full retirement. This man was in the 
Quartermaster Corps, the procurement 
agency of the Department of the Army. 
This man was charged with the solicita- 
tion and acceptance of a bribe in viola- 
tion of title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 202. He was removed from office. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 3 
years in prison. Yet if we put this man 
back on the retirement rolls he would 
be eligible for retirement at $95 a month, 
and he would get a total of $1,457 in 
retroactive payment. These figures 
were computed as of April 30, 1959, and 
he would have another year’s payment 
added to this figure for retroactive ben- 
efits. Remember, this man was con- 
victed of solicitation and acceptance of 
a bribe in connection with his official 
duties. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Dol correctly under- 
stand from the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware that these are cases cer- 
tified to the Senator from Delaware by 
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the Civil Service Commission as indi- 
viduals who would be entitled to these 
annuities under the bill in the form in 
which it is before the Senate today? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct, and the figures I have 
quoted were furnished by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission under date of April 30, 
1959. As the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] said, this bill has been 
on the calendar for a little more than 
a@ year, and I have not brought the fig- 
ures up to date. Here are some of the 
retroactive amounts that will be paid 
under this bill. Here is one who would 
get $5,566; another would get $4,840; 
another $13,084; another $3,220; an- 
other $4,992; another $4,435; and an- 
other $10,274. Those are retroactive 
payments in addition to putting the in- 
dividuals on a lifetime pension from here 
on out. That applies to every official 
who has been convicted of any charge 
or any irregularity in office, except 
crimes dealing with national security. I 
see nothing in the bill which provides 
that a man charged with embezzling 
$100,000 from the Government and who 
is serving time in the penitentiary can- 
not go back on the retirement rolls. 
There is nothing in the bill which pro- 
vides that he must pay that $100,000 
back except as it is deducted from his 
retirement checks. The Comptroller 
General only says he would rule that 
these payments could not be made until 
the individual concerned had paid back 
the amount which he had stolen from the 
Government. 

The point I make is that a man who 
in his official capacity embezzles money 
of the Government or accepts a bribe 
does more than rob the Government of 
money. He takes from the Government 
certain prestige that cannot be restored. 
He destroys the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in their Government. That 
is the most serious result in a case like 
this. 

I do not believe that our taxpayers 
will endorse the passing of this bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania speaks 
about inequities. I call attention to the 
fact that if a GI in the military service 
goes a.w.o.l., or steals a few cigarettes, 
or is convicted of a minor charge, and 
gets a dishonorable discharge—and, in- 
cidentally, the pending bill does not 
touch this kind of situation—we take 
away from him all the retirement bene- 
fits he may have accumulated, and he 
loses all the benefits under the GI bill of 
rights. Furthermore, nothing is ever 
given back to him. That is what hap- 
pens to the man in uniform even though 
he may have only been homesick and 
gone home. The pending bill does not 
correct that situation so far as any GI 
or any other person in the military serv- 
ice who has accumulated some retire- 
ment benefits is concerned. 

A man in the military service may 
build up full retirement benefits, but if 
he gets in trouble, is court-marshalled, 
and receives a dishonorable discharge, he 
loses all those benefits. The pending bill 
would not restore those benefits to him. 

Yet the bill before us proposes to re- 
store these benefits to the civil service 
employees who are convicted of em- 
bezzlement, bribery, et cetera. This bill 
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would, in effect, say, “You can go to 
jail. You can take bribes. You can 
embezzle funds. However, after you 
have served your time in the peniten- 
tiary we will put you back on the retire- 
ment rolls for the rest of your life.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand, un- 
der existing law, a person who is barred, 
because of his misdeeds, from further 
employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, gets back all the money he has 
paid into the retirement fund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, 
yes. That is what the law provides now 
and properly so. 

Mr. KEATING. In the case of Alger 
Hiss, that was true also; he got back the 
money he had paid into the retirement 
fund? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, 
even in the case of Alger Hiss. That is 
also true in the case of any other indi- 
vidual. He gets back all the money he 
has paid into the retirement fund, and 
he gets it back with interest. They are 
entitled to that. Congress included that 
provision in the bill because we said 
otherwise it would be confiscating their 
own money. 

The existing law gives back to the in- 
dividual all the money he has paid in. 
The only thing which the 1954 law took 
away was his claim against the US. 
Government for that part which the 
Government would contribute. 

No one questions their right to a re- 
fund of their own contributions. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s analysis, and believe that that is 
the correct action to take in all these 
cases in respect to money which has 
been paid in by the persons involved. 

When the Senator refers to the lump- 
sum payments, he means the amounts 
which, since they have left the service, 
they would have received from the Gov- 
ernment up to that date, if their service 
had been honorable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
right. That is up to the date when the 
list I have before me was computed— 
namely, April 30, 1959. To all these 
figures it would be necessary to add an- 
other full year’s computation at the 
rates to which they would be entitled. 

The point I make is, why should we 
restore these convicted embezzlers and 
bribe takers to the retirement rolls? 

I cite another case: On May 1, 1957, 
there was subpenaed before the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions a Government employee who was a 
clothing inspector in the Department of 
the Army. This gentleman refused to 
answer questions with respect to his 
service as a Government employee on the 
ground of self-incrimination. He took 
the fifth amendment. 

If we pass this bill we shall glorify the 
action of this employee and give him a 
pension of $234 a month for the rest of 
his life. In addition, we would send him 
a check for $5,616 covering retroactive 
payments. This would be money taken 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

Who says crime does not pay? 

I cannot conceive that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania intended the provi- 
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sions of the bill to go quite that far. I 
just cannot conceive that he would. 
Congress, by an overwhelming vote, 
stopped these payments in 1954. 

I say again that there may be border- 
line cases, and I will cooperate in han- 
dling those cases, if there are some. 
However, the cases I have discussed are 
not borderline cases. They are cases 
involving officials and employees of the 
Government who failed to recognize that 
a public office is a public trust. Serious 
charges were brought against them, and 
they took the fifth amendment for fear 
that answering those charges would in- 
criminate them. Then we have the case 
of a man charged with the embezzlement 
of funds from the mails. He was con- 
victed. If the bill passes, we would give 
back to this man $2,121 in retroactive 
payments plus $94 per month. I do not 
know how much he embezzled, but em- 
bezzlement of funds from the mails is a 
serious crime. 

Do we want to give this man a pension 
for the rest of his life? Remember he 
has already collected all his retirement 
fund contributions. There is no ques- 
tion about his being entitled to them. I 
support the principle that all the moneys 
he has paid into the retirement fund 
belong to him, but the part to which 
he is not entitled is the part the Federal 
Government has contributed to the fund. 
That is money paid by the taxpayers. 
We have no right to say to the taxpayers 
that they must continue to pay a person 
who betrayed their confidence as a public 
servant. 

This bill being sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 
singles out every fifth-amendment public 
official and restores them en bloc on the 
retirement rolls. 

I have before me the case of another 
Internal Revenue agent. This one ap- 
peared likewise before the grand jury 
of the southern district of New York 
and refused to testify with respect to 
acts performed by him in his official 
capacity on the ground of self-incrimi- 
nation. He was not convicted because 
he took the fifth amendment. 

Does it make any sense to tell the 
American taxpayers that we are going 
to give a pension to a public official who 
comes before a congressional committee 
or a grand jury and refuses to testify 
by taking the fifth amendment? 

We have criticized rather severely 
various Officials of certain unions who 
appeared before congressional commit- 
tees for taking the fifth amendment. 
The American people and Members of 
Congress and the press have been rather 
critical of men who, when they were 
brought before the McClellan subcom- 
mittee and asked questions in connection 
with the manner of their managing the 
funds of the union members practically 
thumbed their noses at the committee 
and took the fifth amendment. 

We were all critical of and disgusted 
with those people. We said they had a 
responsibility to answer to the members 
of the union and to the public on how 
they had discharged their trust. 

Do we, as public officials, have any less 
responsibility? I do not believe we do. 
Therefore, I think the bill before us to- 
day should be defeated. I think we have 
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the votes to defeat the bill. And I wil 
suggest that the bill be recommitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of all Members of the Senate. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware desires to offer a 
motion to recommit. Has he offered it? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, but 
I will. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 


Senator from Delaware make his motion 
now? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move that the bill be re- 
committed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on that motion, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Delaware be willing to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that we speak for 15 minutes on 
each side? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, that is 
too long; the Senator from Delaware 
never speaks for more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall not take too much 
time, but I will not enter into an unani- 
mous-consent agreement because I wish 
to place in the REcorp a statement of 
what is being sought to be done by the 
bill. 

I think this is a very important bill 
from the standpoint of policy. I cannot 
conceive of the Senate wanting to pass 
a bill which provides retroactive retire- 
ment benefits to every convicted crook 
and scoundrel discovered in the US. 
Government, whether in a Republican 
administration or a Democratic admin- 
istration. I cannot understand that. 

Congress overwhelmingly passed a law 
about 6 or 7 years ago providing that a 
person who was convicted—not charged, 
but convicted—of accepting bribes in 
connection with his official duties of 
Government or of embezzlement of Gov- 
ernment funds, would lose his retire- 
ment benefits. That law gave such a 
person the right to reclaim all the money 
which he had paid into the retirement 
fund plus all the accumulated interest, 
but it repealed his retirement rights. 
But why repeal that law and now give 
him retroactive benefits dating from 
1954 or 1955? I have already called to 
the attention of the Senate some of the 
benefits such persons would receive and 
have a long list of other cases. I said 
that we had been rather critical of many 
labor leaders who took the fifth amend- 
ment before the McClellan committee, 
when they were asked proper questions 
concerning how they had managed 
union funds. We criticize such persons, 
and properly so. 
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Now it is proposed to give full retire- 
ment benefits to public officials who took 
the fifth amendment, and some Senators 
see nothing wrong in doing so. 

In one fifth amendment case which 
I mentioned earlier an internal revenue 

t was under investigation concern- 
ing his having accepted a bribe from a 
taxpayer for fixing a tax case. He was 
subpenaed before a Federal grand jury 
in the southern district of New York and 
refused to answer questions with respect 
to his Government service on the ground 
of self-incrimination. 

If this bill were passed, that man 
would get $292 a month for the rest of 
his life and retroactively would receive 
$13,084 in retirement benefits. That 
retroactive figure is computed only as of 
last April, and if the payments subse- 
quent to April 30, 1959, were added to 
those figures it would result in a retro- 
active payment of $16,000 or $18,000. 

Mr. President, who says that crime 
does not pay? 

We had another Government official 
appear before the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations; and 
there he “took the fifth amendment” 
when he was asked questions about 
charges involving his official duties. 

The bill would put that man back on 
the retirement rolls of the American 
taxpayers, at $234 a month; and, in ad- 
dition, he would be given a check for 
$5,616 covering retroactive retirement 
benefits. 

Another revenue agent in New York 
“took the fifth amendment,” and this 
bill would put him back on the Federal 
retirement rolls. 

Under this bill another convicted rev- 
enue agent would receive approximately 
$17,000 in retroactive payments. In just 
a moment I shall refer further to that 
case. 

One man who was working for the 
United States Government executed, on 
standard form 84, an affidavit, at the 
request of his employer; and in the 
affidavit he concealed his past or his 
present membership in the Communist 
Party. Later he admitted he was a 
member of the Communist Party. He 
was removed from office. This bill 
would give him $7,715 in retroactive re- 
tirement benefits, and he would draw a 
monthly check of $153 for the rest of 
his life. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If what the Senator 

from Delaware has said is true, I am 
amazed that the bill is now being con- 
sidered at all by the Senate. But this 
afternoon I have been told that the 
Administration is supporting the bill. 
Is that correct? 
_ Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is what I have been told by the commit- 
tee, but that does not make the bill 
right so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
Say that I have no knowledge of these 
matters. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator in charge of the 
bill, who is supporting it. 

Mr. CLARK. The introduction of the 
bill was requested by the Civil Service 
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Commission, in a letter to Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, who referred it to the 
Democratic-controlled Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which thought the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Attorney General, the Vice 
President, and the House of Representa- 
tives, all of whom have approved this 
bill—and the House has passed the bill— 
were correct. 

The bill was reported by the unani- 
mous vote of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The first two cases my friend, the 
Senator from Delaware, raised, I was 
able to dispose of correctly, because I 
was able to obtain the names and num- 
bers of the persons involved. 

As for the other cases the Senator 
from Delaware has talked about, he has 
refused to give me the names and the 
numbers. 

In the hour and one-half I have 
listened to him, I have heard nothing to 
make me believe that the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Attorney General were not correct. 

Frankly, I have no personal interest 
in the bill, and neither do the other 
Democratic Members of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

This is an Eisenhower administration 
bill, which I reported. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then I think the 
Senator should proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this may have been an Eisen- 
hower administration bill or it may not, 
but it is still a bad bill. It was originally 
offered for the purpose of correcting 
certain inequitable treatment of a few 
Federal employees. But the bill as it is 
now before us would cover the water- 
front, it would put back on the Federal 
retirement rolls every convicted Federal 
employee of the last several years, un- 
less he had been convicted of treason. 

For instance, one Treasury agent will- 
fully made fraudulent statements in 
connection with a report he filed with 
the Department. He was convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for a year, 
and was fined $1,000. He received a 
suspended sentence. There is no ques- 
tion about his guilt. He was convicted 
of knowingly and willfully making 
false and fraudulent statements, but 
under this bill he would be eligible to 
$316 a month for the rest of his life and 
a retroactive payment of $17,822 from 
the Federal Treasury. 

I do not think the American tax- 
payers want to give $17,822 to a con- 
victed Treasury agent who knowingly 
and willfully filed false statements, and 
I do not think we want that done under 
the guise of correcting some little, minor 
inequity. 

Certainly there are some marginal 
cases. I know of some of them, and I 
would go along with a measure to cor- 
rect their inequities; but that is not the 
main objective of this bill. In support- 
ing the bill the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania called attention to one such case; 
it involved a minor charge against a man 
who had served a brief period in the cus- 
tody of a marshal. In that case I do 
not think his widow should be penalized. 
We can correct such inequities, but in 
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doing so let us not open the door so wide 
as to permit the putting back on the 
Federal payroll every former Federal of- 
ficial who defrauded the U.S. Govern- 
ment by embezzlement of public funds 
or of having accepted bribes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. In view of what the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
has said—namely, that the bill has the 
backing of the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, and the Civil 
Service Commission—does not the Sena- 
tor feel that instead of moving that the 
bill be recommitted, it would be in order 
to move that the bill be sent back to the 
White House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wants to do—send it to the White House 
for the President’s signature. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, I will support 
that motion—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But I 
do not think the bill as now reported to 
the Senate can be defended on such a 
basis. I do not care who may have been 
for the bill. I think it will ultimately be 
found that the administration only 
recommended the correction of certain 
minor inequities. However, as often 
happens, the bill was reported out in an 
entirely different form. 

Frankly, I doubt that the administra- 
tion will go along with the bill as it has 
been reported to the Senate. At least, 
if we return the bill to the committee, 
the committee can find out for sure what 
their position is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The report on the 
bill indicates that the Bureau of the 
Budget, an arm of the executive, had no 
objection to sending up the bill. But 
that is not an endorsement by either 
that agency or by the President. 

The Civil Service Commission did give 
the bill a recommendation. 

Mr. CLARK. And so did the Vice 
President. 

Mr. PASTORE. But there has been 
made here on the floor, this afternoon, 
an accusation that the bill would result 
in the making of payments of Federal 
funds to a galaxy of crooks and thieves. 
If that is true, I do not care how nicely 
or subtly we develop this very touchy 
and delicate issue. 

Now it has been said this afternoon 
that the administration is behind the 
bill. But the Senator from Delaware 
has said the bill will be a handout to a 
list of thieves. If that is so, I want to 
know why the Civil Service Commission, 
an arm of the administration, is sup- 
porting the bill. Are they making it 
possible for us to provide a handout to 
a collection of crooks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, who has the floor? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not care who has the floor; I have said 
what I had to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yielded to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to ask the distinguished 
minority leader whether he has read the 
report of the Civil Service Commission, 
in which, in the next to the last para- 
graph, the former Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, Mr. Harris Ells- 
worth—formerly a colleague of ours, I 
believe, in the House of Representa- 
tives—said: 

The Commission recommends that the at- 
tached draft of legislation be reported to 
the Congress and enacted into law. 


Is the Senator from Illinois familiar 
with that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, Mr. Ells- 
worth was chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission; and that language speaks 
for itself. 

But speaking for myself, it was not 
longer than an hour ago that the bill 
was called up. I called it up, in the ab- 
sence of the majority leader. But I had 
not seen the bill. 

Eighteen thousand bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced thus far in 
the 86th Congress. I do not pretend 
to keep abreast of all of them; that would 
be a physical impossibility. So I simply 
say that I did not read the report, and 
I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will read the report, 
I think he will find that the Commis- 
sion recommends the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I do not believe 
a recommendation by the Commission 
that the bill be enacted into law makes 
it existing law. I wish to examine the 
bill, myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to say that I 
am not discussing at all who has rec- 
ommended the bill or who has been 
opposed to the bill. I merely say that 
I think the bill is wrong. Frankly, I 
do not care who or which administra- 
tion has endorsed it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Delaware will 
yield, I wish to make a brief statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And then 
I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. President, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the able chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, has asked that I make the following 
statement for him: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SouTH CAROLINA 

The administration requested enactment 
of this measure to right a wrong done a num- 
ber of years ago. Its enactment is sup- 
ported by the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
the Department of Justice, and the Comp- 
troller General. 

The House acted on the measure last year. 
Hearings were held in the Senate committee 
last year. There was no objection to the 
measure from any source. 

I wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CrarK] for his 
devotion to duty in bringing the measure to 
@ vote today. It is in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Civil Service Subcommittee that 
he is acting. I am glad to support him at 
this time. 
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The distinguished chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee had to leave, 
and asked me to read that statement 
into the Recorp, and I have complied 
with the request. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the majority 
leader will remain for one moment, so 
that I may make an observation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will, fora 
moment. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I may ask a ques- 
tion of the majority leader through the 
Senator who has the floor, Is it not a fact 
that if the allegations or accusations 
which have been made this afternoon by 
the Senator from Delaware are true, this 
is a reflection on the integrity of the com- 
mittee, because what the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware says the bill does 
is to shelter and give a handout to a list 
of persons who have been convicted of 
stealing money from the Government? 
If what the Senator from Delaware has 
said is true, is it not a reflection on the 
committee and the Commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. PASTORE. And the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I emphasize one point; name- 
ly, Iam not trying to cast any reflections 
on the integrity of the committee or on 
any member of the committee or on any 
one who favors this bill. I am merely 
saying what the bill does and stating 
why I think it should be sent back to the 
committee. If anyone made a recom- 
mendation that the bill be passed, it may 
have been done as so many recommenda- 
tions are made on bills, without knowing 
exactly how farit went. The fact is that 
I have been furnished by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission the reports I have used 
here today. I have all that information 
here and can incorporate it in the REc- 
orD if necessary. I will now yield to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatine]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before using that in- 
formation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I regret that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [{Mr. Pas- 
TORE]! is not here-—— 

Mr.PASTORE. Iam here. 

Mr. KEATING. Very well. I want to 
correct what the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island has implied from the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now wait a minute. 
There is no correction of any implica- 
tion. I said if the accusations which are 
being made here this afternoon are 
true—that is what I said; if what the 
Senator from Delaware has said is 
true—this bill does cast a reflection on 
the integrity of this committee and a 
reflection on the integrity of every Sen- 
ator who is supporting this particular 
bill—that is if what the Senator from 
Delaware has said is true. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I am sure, 
knowing the fairness of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, when the facts are 
brought to his attention he will not 
reach the conclusion which he has 
reached. 
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The Senator from Delaware, in his 
presentation here this afternoon, started 
his statement of listing these cases with 
the admission that there are probably 
inequities which have to be corrected 
and that legislation should be enacted 
to that end. He has pointed out a rela- 
tively few—I do not know how many 
there are in all—specific instances 
which, it is entirely possible, escaped the 
attention of the Commission when it re- 
ferred the matter to us. In my judg- 
ment, if those instances are accurately 
stated—and I shall be happy to hear an 
explanation to the contrary—it makes 
it desirable for us to recommit the bill 
in order that it can be narrowed in its 
effect so as not to include those cases, 
It is no reflection on anyone either on 
the Civil Service Commission, or cer- 
tainly on the committee, or any Senator 
supporting the bill now before us. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yieldinamoment. First I wish to make 
a comment, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I empha- 
size what the Senator from New York 
has said. I am not finding fault with 
this bill because it has had or has not 
had the endorsement of the administra- 
tion or of the committee. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania in presenting the bill 
called attention to a case which he said 
was a hardship. I agree with him that 
it needed correction. I am sure there are 
other cases which need correction. But 
what I am also saying is that in correct- 
ing those cases we should not go too far. 
This bill goes too far. 

And I want to emphasize that it is 
not a question of whether I am correct 
or not. I appreciate the right of the 
Senator to raise the question, but I ad- 
vise him that I have here on my desk 
for his examination, reports and cases 
that have been furnished by the Com- 
mission. They are the complete records 
of the cases I have discussed on the bill. 
I cannot help but think this bill goes 
further than was intended by the com- 
mittee. That is the reason why I asked 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if he 
would agree to sending the bill back to 
committee for further examination. 

I call attention to one other case; and 
there are many. This particular gen- 
tleman was charged with forgery of U.S. 
Treasury checks in violation of title 18, 
section 495, of the United States Code. 
He was charged with forgery and con- 
victed in court; he was sentenced to 1 
year in the custody of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. There seems to be no question of 
his guilt. 

If this bill is passed he will be eligible 
for $169 a month in retirement benefits 
from here on out, and he will retroac- 
tively receive a payment of $5,833. Sure- 
ly that was not intended by the Senate 
committee. 

Here is the case of another man who 
was charged with embezzlement of funds. 
He hid behind the fifth amendment. 
This is the case of a Treasury agent. 

There are serious charges against sev- 
eral other top officials of Government, 
all of whom would be restored to eligibil- 
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ity for retirement benefits under this 
pill. Why? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did not the Senator 
from Delaware cite an instance in which 
a Communist is going to be restored to 
his retirement benefits? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; I 
said that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now the Senator 
from Delaware seems to be softening up 
what he originally said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
are those who think I am not. 

Mr. PASTORE. When I came into 
the Chamber the Senator was stating 
that a Communist would be given a pen- 
sion. The Senator from Delaware made 
a great point of that case. I said if the 
committee has approved that, it is either 
a deplorable mistake or a reflection on 
the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. You 
can make your own interpretation. I 
am not casting any reflection on anyone, 
but I am citing these particular cases 
wherein under this bill the convicted 
former public officials would be restored 
to full retirement benefits. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator give me the number? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I must 
leave the Chamber for another assign- 
ment. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Tlinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have made a check 
of this. Hearings were held on the bill 
14 months ago, consisting of 27 pages. 
There are general statements. To be 
sure, there had been Government wit- 
nesses before the committee. However, 
it seems to me they could have very well 
listed all the cases and the amounts in- 
volved in the hearings themselves. I 
am advised that information appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. If it does, it 
has escaped my attention. However, the 
witnesses did not appear, in the very 
brief hearings on the bill, and give that 
information. 

I think the wise procedure would be to 
send the bill back to the committee, and 
take another look at it. If it is a good 
bill, I am prepared to support it; but if 
there is merit in the point that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware has 
made, I think it ought to be taken into 
account. 

The other point I make is this: Is 
there any great urgency about this? Do 
we have to do it this afternoon? Should 
there not be an opportunity for a second 
look? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Ser.ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. This bill has been on 
the calendar now for 13 months, largely 
because of the objections of the Senator 
from Delaware. The committee has had 
& pretty careful look at it. I think the 
bill ought to be passed today. If the 
Senator from Delaware will permit me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, I 
have a suggestion which might be ac- 
ceptable to him, and which might resolve 


There 
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the issue. Would the Senator yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
I will yield in just a moment—— 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Just a 
moment, before I yield for that purpose. 
In further reference to what the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island was saying, I 
wish to emphasize that I am not pulling 
these cases out of thin air. The com- 
plete documentation of each case is here 
for any Senator’s examination. I have 
and will continue to withhold names. 

Here again is the case of the man to 
whom I earlier referred as executing an 
affidavit on Standard Form 84 in which 
he concealed his past or present mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. Such 
membership was later admitted. That 
is the description given me by the Civil 
Service Commission in this case. 

If this bill is passed, based upon the 
report which I was given by the Civil 
Service Commission, he would be eligible 
for his pension. 

One might ask, “Why did I not appear 
before the committee and testify?” I 
did not have the information before the 
bill was reported out of committee. This 
man who failed to state that he was a 
Communist but later admitted it, will 
get $7,715 retroactively and $153 a 
month from here on. 

Mr. CLARK. I plead with my friend 
to give me the number. The Senator 
refers to these anonymous cases, and we 
cannot check them. I have at my desk 
a listing of every one of these cases, 
broken down in detail. This is the fifth 
time I have asked my friend to give me 
the number. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
give the Senator the number. When the 
Senator presented these cases, he pulled 
one or two cases out. He should have 
given us all these cases. 

The number of this case is 386154. In 
addition, the Senator should tell us 
about the other cases in the records. 

I will now yield to the Senator so that 
he may tell us about them if he wishes 
to, or if the Senator wishes to have me 
yield so that he may suggest the absence 
of a quorum while looking them up I will 
do so. 

While the Senator is looking up that 
case, I will give him another one to look 


Yes; 


up. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely want to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware, I find no fault with the recitation 
he is making this afternoon. I merely 
say that if the bill would permit what 
the Senator alleges it would permit, 
then I daresay the bill ought to go back 
to the committee and be reconsidered. 
That is my position precisely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. On that point we are in agree- 
ment, 

Mr. PASTORE. Somebody is wrong. 
Both cannot be right. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I have found the case. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARE. I will ask my good 
friend from Rhode Island if he thinks 
the man involved in this case should not 
get a pension. If he does, perhaps we 
should not pass the bill. 

These are the facts. This is case No. 
386154. This man was an employee of 
the Post Office Department as a clerk. 
He had served for 25 years and 9 months. 
He executed in 1947 an affidavit on 
standard form 84 in which he concealed 
past or present membership in the Com- 
munist Party. Later on he admitted 
that he had once been a Communist. 
He was removed. The present value of 
his annuity is $17,000. The approximate 
refund due is $3,935.77. 

I do not know what my friend from 
Rhode Island thinks. I think that 
fellow ought to get his pension back. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, I do not think 
so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to say another thing before I sit 
down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. This set of facts I have 
read is a very different set of facts from 
what my friend from Delaware at- 
tempted to persuade the Senate it was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Well, 
now, Mr. President, I resent what my 
friend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has said. If the Senator will go back to 
check the Recorp he will find what I 
said was that the man filed form 84 and 
denied membership in the Communist 
Party and then later admitted it. That 
is all I said. I repeat it. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has admitted that. 
If the Senator wants to put this man 
back on the retirement rolls, as a Com- 
munist. OK. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator goes further will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am certain that 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island feels the same way I do about 
this matter. It seems to me in such a 
case as this, when the Government has 
refunded to the man every penny he put 
in the funds, that the Government has 
done, certainly, all that should be done 
with respect to some man who has acted 
as this man has acted. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely 
what was done in this case, and pre- 
saa what is permitted under existing 
aw. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is about as far 
as we should go. That is all I am 
saying. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Rhode Island and I are in 
agreement. I helped to write into the 
law the provision that the man should 
get his money back. 

We have another case in respect to a 
man who was charged with forgery of 
U.S. Treasury checks. He will get ret- 
roactive retirement benefits under this 
bill of $5,833. This man is a convicted 


That 
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forger, a man convicted of forging 
Treasury checks. Surely, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [{Mr. CiarK] does 
not want to put such a man back on the 
Federal payroll. Surely it was never 
intended by the committee that we 
should do that. 

Then we had the case of the clothing 
inspector who was in the Quartermaster 
Corps. That man was charged with so- 
licitation and acceptance of bribes in vio- 
lation of title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? Will the Senator give me 
the number? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Number 
501668. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He was 
charged with solicitation and acceptance 
of bribes in violation of title 18, United 
States Code, section 202. This man was 
convicted in the courts. I am not say- 
ing this man was guilty, but the court 
said he was guilty. He was sentenced to 
serve 3 years in the Federal penitentiary. 

What would we do under the provisions 
of the bill if it is passed? We would give 
this man $95 per month for the rest of 
his life, and $1,457 as a retroactive re- 
tirement benefit. The reason the 
amount is smaller in this case is that the 
man did not have quite as long a Gov- 
ernment service. 

I always thought that we were hold- 
ing up a different code of conduct. This 
is the case of a Government official who 
was guilty of soliciting and accepting 
bribes. He was convicted by a court. 
He was dismissed. The Government gave 
him back all of the money he had ever 
paid into the retirement fund plus all of 
the interest to which he was entitled. 
He has had all of that back. 

Surely we are not going to put that 
man back on the retirement rolls and 
say that nothing was wrong. 

As I pointed out before, if a GI is 
a.w.o.l. for too long a period of time 
he may receive a dishonorable discharge 
and may lose all of his benefits under 
the GI bill of rights and all of his retire- 
ment benefits. This bill would not re- 
store those. Yet we are asked to provide 
that the public officials, whether under 
a Democratic administration or a Re- 
publican administration, be given resto- 
ration of all their retirement benefits. 

I am not one of those who thinks a 
man goes wrong based upon his political 
affiliations. I have seen these things 
happen time and time again. We have 
seen discredited public officials in both 
political parties. 

If men have violated their positions 
of trust as public officials by embezzle- 
ment or by accepting bribes they are not 
entitled to any retirement benefits when 
they leave the Government service. 
They do get the money they have paid 
into the retirement fund, but the Ameri- 
can taxpayers should not be required to 
pay them retirement benefits as well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Do I correctly 
understand that the bill has the approval 
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of the Civil Service Commission, of the 
Comptroller General, and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has so stated. 
I have no reason to question that, be- 
cause I have not asked. I do not sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Have these cases 
which the Senator from Delaware has 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
this afternoon had consideration? Has 
the approval of these cases in this meas- 
ure been given by the administration, in 
the persons of the Comptroller General, 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
understand the Senator’s question. Does 
the Senator ask whether I got the in- 
formation from one of those agencies? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. Would those 
cases be included under the bill; and, if 
so, are they included under the bill with 
the approval of the administration? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Ido not 
know whether they are in the bill with 
the approval of the administration or 
not, but they are in the bill. I do not 
question the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the administra- 
tion requested legislation in this connec- 
tion. I donot know. AsI said before, I 
think there may be some cases where re- 
lief is needed but certainly not in the 
cases I have mentioned nor in the cases 
of the several others I have here. 

Whether the administration or the 
committee knew of these specific cases 
being under the bill or not at the time 
the legislation was first recommended I 
do not know. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
yield in just a moment. 

I cannot think the administration did. 
I cannot think the members of the com- 
mittee knew about them. I cannot con- 
ceive that they would have recom- 
mended the bill if they did. 

This was called to my attention after 
the bill had been reported and I began 
to check into the matter. I ran down 
all of these cases. It took me two or 
three months to get all the information. 
That is why I asked that the bill be held 
up last year. This information is all 
confirmed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
cases I am giving and the dollar figures, 
the amounts of money, the charges, and 
s0 on, were all furnished by the depart- 
ment. 

I was further told by the Civil Service 
Commission that if the bill is passed it 
will restore the retirement benefits for 
every public official who has been con- 
victed of any crime in the last 10 years 
unless their crimes involved treason or 
the security of the country. Not many 
of them did. 

I did not ask the Civil Service Com- 
mission whether they were for the bill 
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or against the bill. I was simply getting 
the facts as to what the bill would do 
and made up my own mind. 

President, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand 
the situation, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has approved this particular meas- 
ure. If I correctly understand the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, he is in favor of the gen- 
eral provision, because he recognizes 
there are inequities. However, the Sen- 
ator is opposed to inclusion of certain 
specific cases, to which he has invited 


the attention of the Senate. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 


I thought there were cases in regard to 
which the law possibly goes too far, yes. 
I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
cited one of those cases. 

In checking the hearings, I found that 
some of the cases which were brought 
to the attention of the committee were 
cases on which I would favor having 
corrections. I do not think we want to 
put ourselves in the position of taking 
the last drop of blood from a man. But 
on the other hand, I do not want to vote 
a Government pension for every con- 
victed crook, forger, embezzler, or bribe 
taker. 

The bill before us would open the door 
wide. Surely, in an endeavor to correct 
a few cases we do not want to go all the 
way across the lot and restore to the 
retirement rolls, with retroactive re- 
tirement benefits, all of these various 
officials who have been guilty of such 
conduct as has been cited. 

After all, Congress passed the law 
which restricted the payments. I think 
we were right in that action, and I do 
not want to see it reversed here today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I do 
not know anything about the background 
of the bill. I think we have a responsi- 
bility, however. If the bill has been rec- 
ommended to us as a result of a mistake 
by this administration, then whatever 
the reason is it seems to me that if the 
facts which the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware has presented to us are 
accurate—and they have not been chal- 
lenged as yet—this is not the kind of 
legislation we should support. This bill 
needs further study in the committee and 
should be recommitted, in my judgment, 
unless this can be explained in some 
way. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may answer a 
question raised by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Montana and the Senator from 
Rhode Island that I hold in my hand, as 
it used to be popular to say, 189 cases 
which are affected by this bill. This is 
the record sent to the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service and sent 
also to the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service with a detailed 


I yield 
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record of each case, by the Civil Service 
Commission, on Civil Service Commission 
stationery, with the recommendation 
that the bill be drafted exactly as it was 
drafted and exactly as it passed the 
House, with the approval of the adminis- 
tration. Since my friend from Delaware 
raised this question about his precious 
little Communist, I have called the Civil 
Service Commission and they have 
pointed out to me something which I 
should have known but did not, that 
under the terms of the bill that precious 
little Communist would not get his pen- 
sion back, because on page 9 of the Sen- 
ate bill, which is identical with the House 
pill, the following provision is contained: 

(b) There shall not be paid to any person 
who, prior to, on, or after September 1, 
1954, knowingly and willfully, has made or 
makes any false, fictitious, or fraudulent 
statement or representation, or who, prior to, 
on, or after such date, knowingly and will- 
fully, has concealed or conceals any material 
fact, with respect to his— 

(1) past or present membership in, affilia- 
tion or association with, or support of the 
Communist Party, or any chapter, branch, or 
subdivision thereof, in or outside the United 
States, or any other organization, party, or 
group advocating (A) the overthrow, by 
force, violence, or other unconstitutional 
means, of the Government of the United 
States, (B) the establishment, by force, vio- 
lence, or other unconstitutional means, of a 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship in the 
United States, or (C) the right to strike 
against the Government of the United States. 

I am pretty sure if the Senator from 
Delaware had given me the courtesy 
of discussing these cases one by one in- 
stead of suddenly appearing with great 
surprise on the floor with a paper which 
he has largely treated as anonymous— 
because only about 20 minutes ago I 
persuaded him to give me the number 
of this case—we would be in a far better 
position on this bill than we are now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I remind the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the particular case 
in connection with which he said the 
individual involved would not receive 
any benefits only further emphasizes the 
need to recommit the bill. I gave him 
the number of that case. He finally con- 
firmed the facts. He had it among his 
184 cases, and he confirmed on the floor 
of the Senate that that case involved 
a Communist and thought he should get 
these payments. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
incorrect. The Senator has misquoted 
me, I am sure inadvertently. I did not 
say these were cases that were covered 
by the bill. I said if I had my way that 
poor little Communist would get his 
pension back, but under this bill he 
would not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I realize 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLarK] would like to see this “poor 
little Communist” get his pension back. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 


yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CrarK] ina moment. I ask him not 
to get excited. We have plenty of time. 
After all, I have a feeling a lot of tax- 
payers are not in a hurry to put this 
Communist, nor these fifth amendment 
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crooks, nor these embezzling publie of- 
ficials, nor those who have accepted 
bribes, back on the public retirement 
rolls. I ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania not to get in a hurry. We have 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
question of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand there 
are 184 cases altogether. 

Mr. CLARK. One hundred and eighty- 
nine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Have all those 
cases received the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Tech- 
nically, no, some of them could be re- 
jected, as I understand—and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania can correct me if 
I am wrong. The cases of those who 
could be eligible for restoration were 
furnished; and I am sure they are the 
same list of names the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One hundred and 
eighty-nine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Each 
case would be decided on its merits, but 
these are the ones expected to apply, and 
it is assumed they would be eligible. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is incor- 
rect. May I correct the record? Each 
case was screened by the Civil Service 
Commission before it sent the material 
to the committee. There is a total of 
189, of whom 11 would not be covered 
because their cases involve national se- 
curity. The others would be, but every 
one of the other cases was considered by 
the Civil Service Commission and ap- 
proved for coverage under the bill before 
the bill came to us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Including’ the 
other cases mentioned by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wrtu1AMs] this 
afternoon? 

Mr. CLARK. If I could identify them 
I would be happy to do so. 

In passing, let me say that the Senator 
from Delaware, I am sure inadvertently, 
has made a great to-do on the floor to- 
day about cases which are clearly not 
covered by the bill, and in doing so I am 
afraid he has again, inadvertently and 
in perfect good faith, permitted thoughts 
to enter the minds of some Senators 
with respect to the bill which are not 
entirely correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Delaware does not accept 
the statement of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. What I am doing is 
quoting the figures which were given to 
me by the Civil Service Commission, and 
if the Civil Service Commission does not 
know what it is talking about, it is time 
it should be checked. I am somewhat 
surprised to hear the Senator from 
Pennsylvania say that this list has been 
in his possession all these months and 
that he is still for the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is still mis- 
quoting me. I ask him to retract. I 
said no such thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Do I 
understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
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vania does not have a list and he did 
not have it at the time? 

Mr. CLARK. I said this list was in 
the hands of the committee; and my 
friend from Delaware very well knows 
that that is what I said. The Senator 
knows that often a Senator serving on a 
committee does not undertake to screen 
information which is given to the staff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
information is in the hands of the staff 
and he did not examine it that is his 
fault. I will accept that statement, and 
I will concede the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania had not seen it 
before if that is what he says, I will 
even accept the fact that he has not 
read the bill if he so insists. Frankly, 
I am inclined to think he does not know 
what is in the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
the Senator not to be in a hurry. We 
have plenty of time. I do not wish to 
get him excited. We are not going to 
give this money away too fast. 

Mr. CLARK. I want the Recorp to 
show my appreciation to the Senator 
from Delaware for conceding for the 
first time this afternoon that something 
was incorrect. He made the statement 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania had 
not read the bill. I state to the Senate 
that I have read the bill, although I do 
not purport to be the great expert on 
it that the Senator from Delaware is. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. DODD. I ask the Senator from 
Delaware if he will permit me to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to show 
us why the “precious little Communist” 
is not included in the bill. It does not 
appear to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut have before him the House 
bill or the Senate bill? 

Mr. DODD. I have the House bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I will point out the pro- 
vision to my friend. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been kind enough to point 
out to me paragraph (b) on page 9 of 
the Senate bill, which provides: 

There shall not be paid to any person who 
prior to, on, or after September 1, 1954——— 


Mr. CLARK. “Prior to, on, or after.” 
That is pretty comprehensive. 

Mr. DODD. I think it does include 
such a case. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for his question. I 
think it is important the Senate should 
have this information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Lest 
there should be some misunderstanding, 
this particular individual had executed 
an affidavit on standard form 94, in 
which he concealed present or past mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. Such 
membership was later admitted. He 
was removed from office. The serial 
number of the case is 386,154. I wrote 
a letter to the Civil Service Commission 
and asked it in connection with the cases 
listed what amounts would be paid in 
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retroactive benefits if approved under 
this bill. I have a letter signed by An- 
drew E. Ruddock dated April 13, 1959. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he reads the 
letter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to complete my reading before I 
yield. This letter reads: 

We have compiled the additional informa- 
tion you requested in connection with S. 
91, a bill to amend Public Law 769. The 
information appears in the attached report. 


Turning to the attached report to the 
same serial number which is involved in 
this case, the Senator will observe No. 
382,083. The man will get $164 per 
month, and his accrued annuity amounts 
to $10,798. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What was the last 
number? I thought the Senator was 
referring to the Communist case before 
and was going back to that case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The last three 
digits were 154. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
are two cases. There is 386,154. This 
man was charged with executing an affi- 
davit on Standard Form 84, in which he 
concealed past or present membership in 
the Communist Party. His membership 
was later admitted. In case 386,154 the 
retroactive annuity is given as being 
$7,715, and he will receive $153 a month. 

I am not saying there may not be a 
mistake, but I am reading these figures 
correctly. Here they are. The Senator 
from Montana or the Senator from 
Pennsylvania can check them. I think 
this bill should go back to the committee. 

In addition to these men there are ex- 
officials of the Treasury Department— 
and we had some former officials con- 
nected with executive agencies—who 
were convicted of accepting bribes in 
connection with their official activities, 
every one of them, with the exception of 
those who were convicted in connection 
with internal security, would go back on 
the retirement rolls retroactively. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The reason why I 
asked for that case was that I under- 
stood the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
say that under the bill that man would 
not be eligible for any benefits in any 
manner, shape, or form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said that. 
However, if that is so, why did the Civil 
Service Commission put that man on the 
list? I asked them for all the informa- 
tion in connection with these people who 
would be affected by these bills. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
not questioned the fact that the bill 
would put these convicted former public 
Officials back on the retirement rolls. 
We will leave out of consideration for 
the moment the Communists. One of 
them was an admitted Communist, and 
the other was charged with being one. 
However, let us forget them for the mo- 
ment. Let us consider those who took 


the fifth amendment, and those who 
made fraudulent statements to the Gov- 
ernment. 


They were Treasury agents 
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charged with accepting bribes in connec- 
tion with the discharge of their official 
duties. ‘They were called before the 
grand jury and took the fifth amend- 
ment. Under present law, we give them 
back all the money they paid into the 
fund, plus interest, but they were denied 
retirement benefits. This bill would give 
one of them $13,084 in retroactive pay- 
ments, and another one more than 
$17,000. Is that what the Senate wants 
to do? 

Mr. President, surely we do not want 
to do this. I ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania again if he will not take the 
bill back to committee in order that it 
can be properly checked and examined. 
The bill should go back to committee. I 
do not believe that the Senate wants to 
put these crooked former officials back 
on the retirement rolls. 

I am willing to vote. I believe the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; however, I 
would prefer, if the Senator would agree, 
that the bill go back to committee. It 
is not proper legislation. 

There is the case of another man who 
was charged with embezzlement and 
with conduct prejudicial to good disci- 
pline in the Navy. He was one of the 
chief accountants of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. The bill would give 
him $8,111 in retroactive retirement 
benefits. These are serious charges. 
The purpose of our retirement system is 
to protect the bona fide Government em- 
ployees in their old age. It provides pen- 
sions to which they are entitled and of 
which they can be proud. Therefore, we 
do not want to reduce this system to the 
point where every crook will be drawing 
payments from the Government. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
tell us how many there are of these 
cases, in toto, which are similar to the 
ones he has presented? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
a large number of them here, but I have 
not counted them. I accept the count of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. Those 
mentioned are the most glaring cases 
that were called to my attention. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said he had 
184 cases before the committee. No 
doubt, some of them are meritorious 
cases, but there are several cases that 
cannot be justified. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to make a sug- 
gestion in all good faith to my friend 
from Delaware. He has stated certain 
facts with respect to certain cases. I 
have tended to controvert them. I won- 
der if the Senator from Delaware would 
be agreeable to a motion to set aside 
consideration of the bill until some day 
next week, so that the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the other members of the 
administration who support the legisla- 
tion may have an opportunity to com- 
municate through the committee with 
the Senate, so that we can bring this 
subject up for further consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
bill should go back to committee. Let 
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these agencies testify in the usual man- 
ner. Then the committee can consider 
it. The committee can then report the 
bill back when it gets ready, and it can 
be motioned up at any time. I will go 
along with that suggestion. 

Mr.CLARK. No; my proposal is—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I donot 
believe that we can start to amend the 
retirement law on the floor of the Senate, 
That is what I am fearful of. I believe 
that after the Senator has checked with 
the administration, they may want to 
come to the committee with technica] 
changes in the bill. Those changes may 
be good; however, we cannot properly 
amend a retirement bill on the floor of 
the Senate. I do not believe it is fair 
to the other Members of the Senate to 
do it that way. The matter should be 
considered by the committee. Admin- 
istration officials should come before the 
committee and testify how far they in- 
tended to go and what they want to do. 
This matter can be worked out in com- 
mittee, but the bill as it is should not 
be passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not want to see the 
bill go back to committee, because I have 
a good deal greater confidence in the 
Civil Service Commission than the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has. I believe that 
when they answer the questions of the 
Senator from Delaware, who is an honest 
and openminded man, he will withdraw 
his objection. I will say this, too. If 
the Civil Service Commission recom- 
mends as much as one amendment to 
the bill, I will join my friend from Dela- 
ware in moving that the bill be recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If they 
do not recommend some amendments, I 
will join somebody in trying to defeat it. 
I will not support any bill that does this 
sort of thing. I will insist that the bill 
go back to committee. The committee 
should take all these matters into con- 
sideration. 

I do not believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania understood me. These 
are not idle charges concerning some 
phantom cases. These are not all fifth 
amendment charges. For instance, I 
have before me the case of the clothing 
inspector, who was charged with solici- 
tation and acceptance of bribes, in viola- 
tion of title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 202. He was convicted in court and 
sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and to 
be confined for 3 years in a Federal 
penitentiary. 

I repeat the charge—solicitation and 
acceptance of bribes. 

This bill would put him back on the 
retirenent rolls and put him in good 
standing along with other Federal em- 
Ployees. That should not be done. 
Surely that is not the purpose of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarK]. 
This man was convicted of a serious 
charge. If the bill is passed, this man 
wili collect $1,457 in retroactive retire- 
ment benefits. Then we have the case 
of the clothing inspector who had cer- 
tain charges made against him. He 
appeared before the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations and re- 
fused to testify; he took the fifth amend- 
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ment. Do you want to restore this man’s 
retirement benefits? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While the discussion 
of the bill was taking place earlier this 
afternoon, I uttered the hope that since 
the passage of the bill was not particu- 
larly urgent, perhaps it could be sent 
back to committee, that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission representatives could be 
called back, and that a proper inquiry 
could be made into the specific cases 
which have been recited by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. 

There is now pending, I believe, a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill; and I believe 
the yeas ana nays have been ordered on 
the question of agreeing to that motion. 

I would respectfully suggest that con- 
sent be given to withdraw the order for 
the yeas and nays, if the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
will undertake to agree that the bill go 
back to the committee, and that the com- 
mittee take a further look at the matter, 
so the Senate will be fully advised with 
respect to all the facts. 

Frankly, I am unclear in regard to 
the situation. 

I was deeply impressed by the recital 
of some of these cases by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the then 
chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—that was in March 1959—asked 
that the bill be enacted into law, of 
course it is entirely possible that the 
Commission was not familiar with all the 
facts involved or to what extent the 
language of the bill, as it presently comes 
before the Senate—and I notice that 
there have been modifications—would 
carry us, and whether in trying to make 
Provision for cases in which inequities 
seem to exist, the bill would also em- 
brace those who should not be included 
in remedial legislation of this kind. 

Mr, . I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
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from Delaware will join in a request that 
the order for the yeas and nays be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. All I 
want, Mr. President, is that the bill go 
back to the committee because I am con- 
fident that the bill should not be enacted 
in its present form. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
agreeable to having the bill go back to 
the committee, I have no desire to call 
the other Senators back to the floor for 
a yea-and-nay vote. All I want is that 
the bill go back to the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the yeas and 
nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In or- 
der to achieve our objective, would it be 
best to return the House bill to the com- 
mittee and to indefinitely postpone the 
further consideration of the Senate bill, 
or to return both the Senate bill and the 
House bill to the committee? Of course, 
the Senate bill could go back to the com- 
mittee, anyway, if we removed it from the 
calendar. 

In short, what would be the best course 
for us to follow in order to get the en- 
tire subject back to the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would suggest that the Senator 
from Delaware might wish to have both 
bills returned to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; I 
believe that would be the best course. 
Then the committee would be able to 
study the entire matter. 

So, Mr. President, I now modify the 
motion so as to move that both Calen- 
dar No. 173, House bill 4601, and Calen- 
dar No. 133, Senate bill 91—the two com- 
panion bills—be recommitted to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware withhold the 
motion, and be willing to trust to the 
good judgment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to make a request which 
may meet with the wishes of all con- 
cerned in this situation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
agreement we had with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was that I would make 
this motion; and he was agreeable to it. 
I think the motion is a very proper one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think there will 
be no need for the motion. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware can always make 
the motion a little later, if he thinks 
that necessary. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no 
yen to stand on protocol; and I do not 
care who makes this motion. 

I am presently prepared to support the 
motion, not because I do not think this 
administration bill is still a good one, 
not because I do not think there are ade- 
quate answers to each of the cases which 
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my friend, the Senator from Delaware, 
has raised—answers which, in my judg- 
ment, have been made here on the floor. 

But, Mr. President, as I have said be- 
fore, this bill is not a measure sponsored 
by Members on my side of the aisle. It 
is a bill introduced at the request of 
the Vice President of the United States, 
who was asked to do so by the Republi- 
can Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. The bill has been passed 
unanimously by the House. In hearings 
conducted before the committees of both 
ee there were no objections to the 

ill. 

In my judgment the Senator from Del- 
aware has raised, more or less unilater- 
ally, some questions which I think the 
Civil Service Commission, whose bill this 
is, has an obligation to answer before the 
Senate legislates. 

Therefore, I shall not oppose the mo- 
tion to recommit either or both of these 
bills to the committee; and, as the mem- 
ber of the committee in charge of the 
bill, I have just now instructed the mem- 
bers of the committee staff to commu- 
nicate as soon as may be done with the 
Civil Service Commission, send the Com- 
mission a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for today, ask the Commission to 
comment on the charges made by the 
Senator from Delaware, and advise our 
committee whether the Commission 
stands on the bill as drafted, or desires 
to propose some amendments, or desires 
that the bill be withdrawn. 

Again I say this is a bill which, largely 
as a matter of courtesy, the majority 
members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service—believing the bill to 
be just, as did the House of Representa- 
tives—were happy to report at the re- 
quest of the administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CtarK] has acceded 
to the request that the bill go back to 
the committee. 

But I ought to make the following 
statement a part of the legislative rec- 
ord: When the name of the Vice Presi- 
dent is brought into the matter, I think 
it should be made abundantly clear that, 
so far as proposed legislation is con- 
cerned, he is only a transmittal officer. 
There is not a morning when I come to 
my desk that there are not a dozen com- 
munications from various agencies of the 
Government: “Be advised that we have 
this day sent to the Vice President” such 
and such bill—from the Treasury De- 
partment, from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, from the regulatory agencies, from 
the Bureau of the Budget, and from 
every other agency of the Government. 
If the Vice President undertook to in- 
form himself regarding every measure 
sent up here, obviously if he read 24 
hours a day from now until doomsday he 
could not even begin to read all the pro- 
posed legislation. 

A moment ago, I pointed out that up 
to the Ist of May, 14,000 bills and reso- 
lutions had been introduced in the House 
of Representatives, and a little more 
than 4,000 in the Senate. What a mon- 
umental horde of proposed legislation. 
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And how grateful the people of the coun- 
try can be that, up to this good hour, only 
453, including both private bills and pub- 
lic bills, have been engrossed and ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States and enacted into law. The peo- 
ple of the Nation can be everlastingly 
grateful that all this horde of measures 
has not found its way to the solemn 
statute books. 

So I wish to say that the Vice Presi- 
dent is a transmittal officer; that fact 
should be very definitely understood. 

When the bill comes up with a recom- 
mendation from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, I do not apologize for the Com- 
mission, nor do I defend it, if I think it 
is wrong. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
{[Mr. WiLL1amMs] has made a good case 
in connection with this matter. But 
since speedy action on this measure is 
not urgent, we can take some time, and 
we shall take a look. 

I hope the committee will summon the 
present Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and others to testify before 
it; and I hope they will set out, in what- 
ever hearings the committee holds the 
names of those who would be the bene- 
ficiaries under the provisions of the bill, 
the payments they would receive by way 
of monthly annuities and retirement 
payments, why they were separated 
from the rolls, the nature of the viola- 
tions, if any, whether they involve turpi- 
tude, and all the other facts to which I 
think the Senate is richly entitled. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is a great deal of merit in what 
the distinguished minority leader has 
just said. I think it should be pointed 
out, though, that the bill was sent up to 
Congress at the request of the admin- 
istration, was drafted by the Attorney 
General, as I understand, and was pro- 
posed and supported by the Civil Service 
Commission. There has been a change 
in the leadership of the Commission. I 
am delighted the present Commissioner 
will be a witness and will testify. 

I was also interested in what the mi- 
nority leader said the the effect that 
about 14,000 bills and resolutions have 
been introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate this year, and his further statement 
that, of those, something in the neigh- 
borhood of 400 had been passed, and 
that the American people should be 
grateful to the Congress for the discrimi- 
nation shown. 

I want the Recorp to show I am pleased 
that the minority leader has such good 
words and high hopes on the accomplish- 
ments of this Congress; and I am sure 
what he has said this afternoon will be 
repeated up and down the country. It 
is nice to see a Democratic-controlled 
Congress have the wholehearted support 
of the Republican leader in the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To show my distin- 
guished friend from Montana how far I 
have gone in this matter, on Saturday 
and Sunday, on 15 television and 60 ra- 
dio stations out in my part of the coun- 
try, where I do a weekly program, I took 
as my text, “Little and Big; Much and 
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Little,’’ and I undertook to show the side 
of the so-called unglamorous work of 
the Congress. 

Too often, in evaluating what the Con- 
gress has done, there are considered only 
major policy proposals; but there are 
many other matters that are a part of 
the congressional process. All those 
matters must be processed. All must be 
heard. Witnesses must be heard. Then 
the evaluation must begin. 

So I have said what I stated not only 
on the Senate floor, and privately, but I 
have gone even to TV and radio stations 
to express my pride in that institution of 
Government of which I have been a part 
for more than 26 years. 

I have sought to point out to my own 
people that when one talks about a “do- 
nothing Congress” or a “do-little Con- 
gress,” or any other kind of a Congress, 
there are many matters that do not 
reach the headlines, but which are yet a 
part of our responsibilities. ; 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First I make one 
other comment. I think it was said this 
bill came with the support of the Attor- 
ney General. Certainly it was sent to 
the Congress by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I read the letter and report 
indicating they urged the enactment of 
this measure. But, of course, Govern- 
ment agencies and the persons who 
speak for them can be fallible. Even 
Senators are fallible. Even Senators 
make mistakes. Not all the omniscience 
in the world is centered in the Senate 
Chamber. I freely and openly and in 
public confess what is in my soul, and 
admit my mistakes, because it makes it 
so much easier to deal with them when 
one is charged with them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. There has been a little 
misunderstanding about the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission membership. It was the 
present Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission who recommended this bill 
to our committee. I read very briefly 
two sentences from his testimony at a 
hearing over which I presided. Mr. 
Roger W. Jones, Chairman of the US. 
Civil Service Commission, said: 

May I conclude by reiterating the Com- 
mission’s view that the amended S. 91— 


The bill we were considering today— 
would produce a result which is equitable 
and proper from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as being fair to the em- 
ployee and his survivors. I therefore urge 
upon Congress the desirability of early ap- 
proval action. 


That testimony was given over a year 
ago. Failure to have early approval was 
due to objections by the Senator from 
Delaware, which is entirely within his 
rights. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know if that 
estimate by Mr. Jones is reiterated. I 
know Mr. Jones. He is, in my judgment, 
one of the most capable and diligent em- 
ployees in government. He may be right. 
He may be wrong. But that would be no 
reason for the Senate going down the 
wrong road when it has an opportunity to 
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take a second look. If there were any 
urgency about passing the bill, if the 
world was about to topple, or if one of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s rockets was going to burst 
in the Senate Chamber, it would be a dif- 
ferent matter. But there is time; and 
time and restraint are the saving grace 
of free government. 

I am reminded of the historian who 
said, “It is not what goes on the statute 
books that counts, but what comes off 
that is finally the salvation of a free 
society.” 

Mr. President, I think I had better give 
up the floor before I start to philosophize, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a parliamentary inquiry, 
but before I do so, again I am struck by 
something which the _ distinguished 
minority leader has said, relating to the 
historian who said that the idea was not 
to pass legislation, but to withdraw 
legislation, or words to that effect. 

It seems to me, and I am sure my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, will 
recall this, because he served in the 
House at that time, and it was before 
my time, a certain Congressman was 
sent here from New York City, and one 
of his promises was that he would repeal 
a bill a day. I do not think he was very 
successful. He did not last too long. 
But he was a very good Congressman. At 
least he seemed to follow the historic 
precedent laid down. But that is some- 
thing easier to talk about than to do, I 
may say to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I remember that in- 
cident. I know the distinguished gentle- 
man who adopted what I think is a very, 
very fine slogan. He did not get too far, 
unfortunately. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But he made a 
pretty good effort. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it must be admitted 
that he tried. He introduced about a 
bill a day, trying to repeal something. I 
think he should get an “E” for effort. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. We will give him 
an “E” for effort. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp immediately 
prior to the vote on the motion the first 
two paragraphs from a letter dated April 
16, 1959, signed by Roger W. Jones, in 
which is stated his explanation in regard 
to the bill. I will omit the balance of 
his letter because it refers to specific 
cases by name, and I see nothing to be 
accomplished by using the names. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: There is before 
me your letter of March 27 regarding ap- 
plication of 8. 91, if enacted, to certain spe- 
cific cases. 

This bill is intended to and will amend 
the existing bar in Public Law 76S, 83d Con- 
gress, against annuity awards by limiting its 
application to crimes or actions involving the 
national security. It will n >t affect the Civil 
Service Retirement Act in any other way. 
For those persons whose annuity payments 
are barred because of conviction for em- 
bezzlement of Government funds or having 
accepted bribes or kickbacks while in public 
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* enactment of S. 91 will restore their 
annuity rights. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there before the 
Senate a motion to recommit the bill now 
under consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is to refer the bill to committee. The 
Senate is dealing with a House bill. It 
is not a motion to recommit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, that is correct, but my motion 
is intended to send both bills to the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The motion was agreed to. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PRO- 
PROSED VISIT TO RUSSIA 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
press reported today that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev has expressed doubt wheth- 
er President Eisenhower will be welcome 
in the Soviet Union next month. The 
press also stated that Mr. Khrushchev 
sidestepped the specific question of 
whether he would want President Eisen- 


hower to postpone the visit. It is re- 
ported that he said: 
I would not like to comment. We can 


exchange views on that in Paris. 


I should like to say that while the 
American peor's would like to see Presi- 
dent Eisenhower welcomed in Russia, 
and I believe that he would be welcomed, 
as he has been in every country that he 
has visited, the ‘“‘welcome,” in my view, 
is not the essential purpose of his visit. 

In my view there are two essential 
purposes of such a visit. They deal di- 
rectly with the tensions, and with the 
issues which divide the United States and 
Russia, and which transcend any “wel- 
come” by Russia as important as that 
may be. 

One of the essential purposes of the 
trip is to afford the opportunity for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to continue his con- 
versations with Mr. Khrushchev in the 
hope that they may find solutions of the 
fearful issues which threaten world se- 
curity and peace. 

A second purpose of the visit is to 
enable President Eisenhower to speak 
directly to the Russian people, as well 
as with Russian leaders—to tell them of 
the desire of the Government of the 
United States and its people for peace, 
their desire to settle issues, and their de- 
termination to maintain freedom. We 
gave Mr. Khrushchev this opportunity 
when he was in the United States. It 
May well be that Mr. Khrushchev does 
not want to give President Eisenhower 
the same free speech and the same op- 
portunity of speaking directly to the peo- 
ple, or to give them the true facts about 
the United States-Soviet issues and the 
American position toward these issues. 

The reported statement of Mr. Khru- 
Shchev is hypocritical. ‘The American 
people felt no great warmth toward Mr. 
Khrushchev, either before he came, dur- 
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ing his visit, or after the visit ended. Yet 
because there are grave issues, such as 
Berlin, Germany, disarmament, the 
cessation of nuclear tests accompanied 
by adequate inspection, which threaten 
security and peace, the President—large 
in mind and heart—invited Mr. Khru- 
shchev to come to the United States to 
discuss these issues. The American peo- 
ple were generous enough to support the 
invitation. And, as I have said, Mr. 
Khrushchev spoke his piece about Soviet 
policy throughout the United States in 
public forums and through all our media 
of communication. 

Let me say that this invitation was 
given to Mr. Khrushchev, his speeches 
were made, and discussions were held 
with the President and other members of 
our Government, and with Members of 
the Congress, even though the people of 
the United States had full knowledge of 
the Soviet record which has shocked 
free people every day since World War II. 
By inviting Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States, the President and the American 
people did not approve the Soviet record. 
It is a record which includes the breach 
of its agreements with World War II 
allies—the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. We did not approve the 
breach of Russia’s promise of self-deter- 
mination for Poland, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia, or its seizure of Czechoslovakia. 
We did not approve its suppression and 
its murder of the people of Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany, who sought 
to exercise the right of self-determina- 
tion, which Soviet Russia, along with its 
allies, had promised. We did not ap- 
prove Russia’s flagrant breach of its 
promises of free elections for Germany, 
made during World War II, in postwar 
agreements, and again at the Summit 
Conference in 1955. 

We did not approve Soviet Russia’s 
support of Communist China, and North 
Korean aggression against South Korea 
and the United Nations itself. We did 
not approve its breach of promise to dis- 
solve the Comintern and the Cominform, 
or its . orldwide instruments of espionage 
and subversion, which it has used con- 
tinuously in the United States and every 
free country. We did not approve Soviet 
Russia’s imprisonment of the people who 
dared dissent against its policy, and par- 
ticularly the imprisonment of great 
church leaders of the Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish faiths. We did not ap- 
prove its system which denies the exist- 
ence of God and of human dignity. And 
we do not approve any of these things 
today. 

Yet, with full knowledge of the Com- 
munists record of flagrant disregard of 
written promises, of principles of inter- 
national law and order, and of the de- 
cencies of mankind, our Government and 
the American people accepted Mr. Khru- 
shchev and gave him full opportunity to 
present his country’s views, because we 
want a solution of the dangerous issues 
which might bring a nuclear holocaust, 
and set back the long strivings of man- 
kind for freedom and for peace. 

In the face of the Russian record, it 
comes with poor taste for Mr. Khru- 
shchev to suggest that the Russian people 
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would not welcome the President of the 
United States. The true issue is not 
whether the President would be re- 
ceived with tumultuous demonstrations, 
whether ordered by the Soviet dictator 
or whether genuinely responsive to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, by the Russian people. 
The true issue is whether Mr, Khru- 
shchev is willing to open the Soviet 
Union to the President, so that conversa- 
tions may go forward toward the solu- 
tion of the fateful and awful issues which 
threaten the world, and whether he is 
willing to give to the President of the 
United States the same opportunity to 
speak directly to the Soviet people as was 
accorded him upon his visit to the United 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I wish to asso- 
ciate myself fully with one of the most 
eloquent and intelligent statements I 
have ever heard on the subject of foreign 
policy in this or any other forum. 

Second, I believe the Senator from 
Kentucky has rendered a real service, 
not only to the American people, but also 
to the whole free world, in saying what 
he has now said, and in putting the 
whole situation in focus, as he has. 

We have talked about the Russian 
people and the American people. One 
must have faith in those people. The 
Senator from Kentucky has addressed an 
eloquent testimonial to the Russian peo- 
ple as to whether they really want 
peace—whether they want peace, not 
whether Khrushchev wants peace. 

In my opinion, the President will be 
well received in the Soviet Union. I 
think such a visit by the President may 
afford one way for the people who can- 
not vote, and cannot speak, to show what 
they think about foreign policy and what 
they think about their love for peace. 

I hope the President hears what the 
Senator from Kentucky has said, just as 
I hope the press will spread his state- 
ment to every corner of the free world, 
to the Soviet Union, too, and to all the 
countries of the Communist bloc. 

I hope the President will make the trip. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from New York. I myself hope that the 
opportunity will come for the President 
to visit Russia. As I have said, I believe 
the real issue is not whether he receives 
a welcome, but simply whether Mr. 
Khrushchev is willing to give the United 
States the opportunity to continue ne- 
gotiations toward a settlement of the 
issues, and whether he is willing to give 
the President of the United States the 
opportunity to speak directly to the Rus- 
sian people. 





DEMOCRATIC PARTY’S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON FARM POLICY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is distressing to see the Democratic 
Party’s advisory committee on farm 
policy give up on America’s farmers and 
the independent future of agriculture in 
this country. 

The committee’s report demonstrates 
a hopeless, negative attitude that bodes 
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no good for farmers. “Let us go back to 
programs that failed” seems to be their 
battle cry. The discredited multibil- 
lion-dollar Brannan plan is once more 
resurrected. How long can one beat a 
dead horse? 

The advisory committee offers, as their 
only solution to the economic problems 
facing agriculture, a return to the old, 
discredited 90 percent of parity price 
support formula that destroyed markets 
at home and abroad, especially for cotton 
and tobacco, and built the present costly 
surpluses. 

The committee offers even higher ex- 
port subsidies that will lose us interna- 
tional friends in our great and continu- 
ing efforts for trade liberalization. 
America needs export markets. 

Further, they want to reduce livestock 
production sharply by wrapping the con- 
trol cloak around this great freedom- 
loving industry. All of this means re- 
duced employment, less transportation, 
and less business. 

In the final analysis, the advisory com- 
mittee deals in generalities, neatly skirt- 
ing if not ignoring such basic matters as 
the extent of the rigid controls that must 
be wrapped around this bureaucratic 
bauble. 

The Congress, though tightly con- 
trolled by the Democrats for all but two 
of the last 27 years, has consistently re- 
fused to impose the tight and presum- 
ably effective controls on farmers en- 
visioned by the advisory committee as a 
means of reducing production. 

And to completely confuse the Ameri- 
can farming public they conclude with 
an endorsement of the administration’s 
conservation reserve program to take 
land out of production of crops in sur- 
plus—an endorsement that follows close 
on the heels of the Democratic-con- 
trolled House Appropriations and Senate 
Agriculture Committees’ recommenda- 
tion not to extend the soil bank program 
at all. 





CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1373, H.R. 
10777, so that the bill will be made the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10777) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 13, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 12, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Proverbs 10: 9: He that walketh up- 
rightly, walketh securely. 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, in the 
quiet of this noon hour, inspire us with 
one accord, to commune humbly and 
reverently with Thy spirit. May we sur- 
render ourselves in glad and willing obe- 
dience to Thy light that has followed us 
all our way and to Thy love that will 
never let us go. 

Forgive our sins and imperfections, the 
waywardness of our desires and the irres- 
olution of our undisciplined wills, that 
we may know the strength of being clean 
and free. 

Help us in these strange days of ten- 
sion and pressures, when our minds and 
hearts are filled with anxieties and wist- 
ful longings, to lay hold of Thee with 
increasing tenacity of faith which alone 
will enable us to carry on faithfully and 
without fear. 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 1974. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2778. An act to amend the act relating 
to the Commission of Fine Arts. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
may have until midnight Saturday to file 
a report on the bill S. 2611. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention today to a resolution of the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
N.Y., calling for the enactment of the 
Forand bill which provides medical care 
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for the aged. Under unanimous corisent 
I include this resolution at this point in 
the Recorp. The resolution follows: 


RE LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE MEDICAL CaRE ror 
THE AGED UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY Sys- 
TEM 
Whereas there exists a real need for legis- 

lation to solve the problem of medical care 

for the aged; and 

Whereas the high cost of medical care and 
hospitalization makes it difficult for our aged 
citizens to procure adequate medical care 
and attention after their earning capacity 
has greatly diminished or ceased; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States the Forand bill 
which would provide such benefits under the 
social security system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 

City of Buffalo express its approval of the 

provisions of the Forand bill in dealing with 

the problem of providing adequate medical 
care for our senior citizens; and further 
Resolved, That the President of the United 

States and the Congress of the United States, 

be requested to enact the Forand bill into 

law; and further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be authorized 
and directed to forward certified copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 

States, the Clerks of the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States, and 

to each legislator representing any part of 
the city of Buffalo in Congress. 
Adopted April 19, 1960. 





A POLITICAL LOOK AHEAD 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Democratic Party at their coming con- 
vention selects Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
son, of Texas, for their presidential can- 
didate and Senator KEenneEpy for their 
vice-presidential candidate—and I pre- 
dict that will be the team—they will 
have selected the strongest team they 
could select. 

Senator JOHNSON would carry the 
Southern States with him and Senator 
KENNEDY would carry the large cities 
of the North—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and so forth. 
It would be a very difficult team to beat. 

In order to stand a chance of defeat- 
ing that team the Republican Party 
would have to team up Nixon and Rocke- 
feller—the two most popular Republican 
leaders in the Nation—joining New York 
and California—the two most populous 
States of the Union. Both of these men 
are young, popular, glamorous, vote-get- 
ting campaigners who would give the Na- 
tion a fighting campaign such as we have 
not had for many a year. 

What a campaign that would be— 
Nrxon and Rockefeller versus JOHNSON 
and KENNEDY. I predict there will be few 
stay-at-home voters this fall if these two 
teams become the Republican and the 
Democratic battle leaders. 





THE LATE ROBERT LEWIS RODGERS 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 


sorrow that I announce to the House the 
of our former colleague, Robert 
Lewis Rodgers. 

Lew, as he was affectionately known 

here during his 8-year tenure in Con- 

, was called by his Creator on Mon- 
day at his home, 1219 West 10th Street, 
Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Rodgers was first elected to the 
76th Congress in 1938. Of the new Mem- 
bers at that time from Pennsylvania 
there remains Congressman CORBETT, 
Congressman VAN ZANDT, and myself. 

It was indeed a pleasure and privilege 
to serve with Lew Rodgers. He was ever 
thoughtful of all his colleagues, was con- 
scientious in the performance of his 
duties, and above all was true to his oath 
of office in supporting the Constitution 
and protecting the interests of his Gov- 
ernment and the country he loved so well. 

While serving the best interests of his 
country first, Lew was always mindful 
and alert to the needs of his district and 
his constituents. He established a fine 
reputation in Washington, and his mem- 
ory will long be cherished by countless 
friends in all walks of life. 

Robert Lewis Rodgers was born in El 
Dorado, Kans., on June 2, 1875. Upon 
the death of his mother in 1878 he was 
reared by his grandparents on a farm in 
Greene Township near Jamestown, Mer- 
cer County, Pa. He attended district 
school and Fredonia Institute. Lew en- 
listed in Company K, 15th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
saw service in the war with Spain. He 
taught in the district schools and en- 
gaged in farming. 

On March 20, 1908, Mr. Rodgers mar- 
ried the former Madge E. Cathcart, of 
Adamsville, Pa., who survives together 
with one son, Thomas, also of Erie. 

After having engaged in the insurance 
and real estate business on October 31, 
1914, Mr. Rodgers met with consider- 
able success in this field. In 1938 he 
was elected to the 76th Congress to rep- 
resent the counties of Crawford, Erie, 
and Mercer in Pennsylvania. He served 
in the three succeeding Congresses, his 
tenure being terminated at the conclu- 
sion of the 79th Congress in 1946. He 
served with distinction on the former 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, and the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee. During the 79th Congress he was 
the energetic whip of the Pennsylvania 
Republican Delegation. 

Mr. Rodgers was very active in fra- 
ternal circles being a 33d degree Scottish 
Rite Mason. Previous to his election to 
Congress, for 10 years he was recorder 
of Zem Zem Temple, Ancient Accepted 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, He 
was a past president and secretary of 
the Erie Rotary Club. 

My sympathy is extended to Mrs. 

ers, her son Thomas, and other 
loved ones. We know that God will give 
them fortitude to carry on in their hour 
of sorrow and the days ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
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on the life and character of Robert Lewis 
Rodgers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 





MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11510) to amend further the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BOW. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1593) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11510) to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1960’. 


“STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which is a state- 
ment of policy, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“*(f) It is the sense of the Congress that 
inasmuch as— 

*“*(1) the United States favors freedom of 
navigation in international waterways and 
economic cooperation between nations; and 

“*(2) the purposes of this Act are negated 
and the peace of the world is endangered 
when nations which receive assistance under 
this Act wage economic warfare against other 
nations assisted under this Act, including 
such procedures as boycotts, blockades, and 
the restriction of the use of international 
waterways; 
assistance under this Act and the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, shall be administered 
to give effect to these principles, and, in 
all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state arising as a result of 
funds appropriated under this Act or arising 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, these 
principles shall be applied, as the President 
may determine, and he shall report on meas- 
ures taken by the Administration to insure 
their application.’ 

“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
“Military assistance 

“Sec. 101. Chapter I of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
military assistance, is amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 103, which relates to au- 
thorizations, insert the following new sub- 
section (d): 

““*(d) The value of programs of equipment 
and materials for American Republics, pur- 
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suant to any authority contained in this 
chapter other than section 106, in any fiscal 
year beginning with the fiscal year 1961, 
shall not exceed $55,000,000. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the value of non- 
excess equipment and materials shall be as 
defined in section 545(h) of this Act, and 
the value of excess equipment and materials 
(as excess is defined in section 545(e) of this 
Act) shall mean the acquisition cost to the 
Armed Forces of the United States of such 
equipment and materials.’ 

““(b) In section 105(b) (4), which relates to 
conditions applicable to military assistance, 
strike out the last sentence. 

“CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
“Defense support 

“Sec. 201. Title I of chapter II of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to defense support, is amended as 
follows: 

‘“‘(a) In the first sentence of section 131(a), 
which relates to the authority of the Presi- 
dent to furnish defense support, insert im- 
mediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following proviso: ‘: Provided, 
That either all documents, papers, commu- 
nications, audits, reviews, findings, recom- 
mendations, reports, and other material 
which relate to operations or activities under 
this title are furnished to the General Ac- 
counting Office and to any committee of the 
Congress, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, charged with considering 
legislation, appropriations, or expenditures 
under this title, upon request of the General 
Accounting Office or such committee or sub- 
committee as the case may be, or the Presi- 
dent certifies that he has forbidden the in- 
formation to be furnished pursuant to such 
request and gives his reasons for doing so’. 

“(b) In section 131(b), which relates to 
general authority, strike out ‘1960’ and 
‘$751,000,000’ and substitute ‘1961’ and 
‘$675,000,000’, respectively. 

“(c) In section 141, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility for assistance, strike out 
‘No such assistance’ in the second sentence 
and substitute ‘No defense support or mili- 
tary equipment and materials’. 

“(d) In section 142(a), which relates to 
agreements, strike out ‘No assistance’ in the 
introductory clause and substitute ‘No de- 
fense support or military equipment and 
materials’. 


“Development loan fund 


“Sec. 202. Title II of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to the Development Loan 
Fund, is amended as follows: 

““(a) Amend section 201, which states the 
purposes of the Development Loan Fund, as 
follows: 

“*(1) In the last sentence, after ‘to develop 
their economic resources’ insert ‘and free 
economic institutions’, and after ‘to increase 
their productive capabilities’ insert ‘in agri- 
culture as well as in industry’. 

“(2) At the end of the section, add the 
following new sentences: “The Congress rec- 
ognizes that the accomplishment of the 
purposes of this title in rapidly developing 
countries requires the development of free 
economic institutions and the stimulation 
of private investment, local as well as for- 
eign, in the field of housing. It is the sense 
of the Congress that, consistent with the 
other purposes of this title, special consider- 
ation should be given to loans and guaran- 
tees to stimulate activities in this field.’ 

“(b) Amend section 202, which relates to 
general powers of the Development Loan 
Fund, as follows: 

**(1) In clause (3) of the first sentence of 
subsection (b) insert ‘or free economic in- 
stitutions’ after ‘economic resources’. 

“(2) At the end of the section, add the 
following new subsection: 

“*(c) The Fund shall not allocate, reserve, 
earmark, commit, or otherwise set aside, 
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funds aggregating in excess of $50,000 for 
use in any country under this title unless 
(1) an application for such funds has been 
received for use in such country together 
with sufficient information and assurances 
to indicate reasonably that the funds will be 
used in an economically and technically 
sound manner, or (2) the President deter- 
mines with respect to each such allocation, 
reservation, earmarking, commitment, or 
set-aside that it is in the national interest 
to use such funds pursuant to multilateral 
plans.’ 

“(c) In section 205(a), which relates to 
management, powers, and authorities, strike 
out ‘Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs’ in the first sentence and substitute 
‘Secretary of State’. 


“Technical cooperation 


“Sec. 203. Title III of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to technical cooperation, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 304, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out ‘$179,500,000’ and 
‘1960’ and substitute ‘$172,000,000’ and 
‘1961’, respectively. 

“(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation and re- 
lated programs, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a), which relates to 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance and 
related fund, strike out ‘$30,000,000’ and 
‘1960’ and substitute ‘$33,000,000’ and ‘1961’, 
respectively. 

“(2) In subsection (b), which relates to 
contributions to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of American 
States, strike out ‘1960’ and substitute 
*1961’. 

“(c) In section 307, which relates to ad- 
vances and grants, insert ‘(a)’ immediately 
after ‘Sec. 307. ADVANCES AND GRANTS; CON- 
TRACTS.—’, and at the end thereof add the 
following: 

“*(b) The President shall arrange for a 
nongovernmental research group, university, 
or foundation to study the advisability and 
practicability of a program, to be known 
as the Point Four Youth Corps, under which 
young United States citizens would be 
trained and serve abroad in programs of 
technical cooperation. Not to exceed $10,000 
from funds made available pursuant to sec- 
tion 304 of this Act may be used to help 
defray the expenses of such a study.’ 

“(d) Repeal section 308, which relates to 
the International Development Advisory 
Board. 

“Special assistance and other programs 

“Sec. 204. Title IV of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which relates to special assistance and other 
programs, is amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 400(a), which relates to 
special assistance, strike out ‘1960’ and 
‘$247,500,000’ and substitute ‘1961’ and ‘$256,- 
000,000’, respectively. 

“(b) In section 401, which relates to the 
United Nations Emergency Force, strike out 
*1960’ in the second sentence and substitute 
‘1961’. 

“(c) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out ‘1960’ in the 
first sentence and substitute ‘1961’. 

“(d) In section 403, which relates to re- 
sponsibilities in Germany, strike out ‘1960’ 
and ‘$7,500,000’ in the first sentence and 
substitute ‘1961’ and ‘$6,750,000’, respec- 
tively. 

“(e) Insert after section 403 the follow- 
ing new section 404: 

“Sec. 404. Inpus Basin DEvELOPMENT.— 
The Congress of the United States welcomes 
the progress made through the good offices 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development toward the develop- 
ment of the Indus Basin through a program 
of cooperation among south Asian and other 
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nations of the free world in order to pro- 
mote economic growth and political stabil- 
ity in south Asia, and affirms the willing- 
ness of the United States, pursuant to au- 
thorities contained in this and other Acts, 
to participate in this significant undertak- 
ing. In the event that funds appropriated 
pursuant to this Act are made available to 
be used by or under the supervision of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in furtherance of the fore- 
going purposes, such funds may be used in 
accordance with requirements, standards, or 
procedures established by the Bank con- 
cerning completion of plans and cost esti- 
mates and determination of feasibility, 
rather than with requirements, standards, or 
procedures concerning such matters set 
forth in this or other Acts; and such funds 
may also be used without regard to the 
provisions of section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1241), whenever the President determines 
that such positions cannot be fully satis- 
fied without seriously impeding or prevent- 
ing accomplishment of such purposes: Pro- 
vided, That compensating allowances are 
made in the administration of other pro- 
grams to the same or other areas to which 
the requirements of said section 901(b) are 
applicable.’ 

“(f) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (c), which relates to 
contributions to the program of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
strike out ‘1960’ and ‘$1,100,000’ and substi- 
tute ‘1961’ and ‘$1,300,000’, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (d), which relates to 
the continuation of activities undertaken for 
selected escapees, strike out ‘1960’ and ‘$5,- 
200,000’ and substitute ‘1961’ and ‘$3,500,000’, 
respectively. 

““(g) In section 406, which relates to chil- 
dren’s welfare, strike out ‘1960’ and substi- 
tute ‘1961’. 

“(h) Amend section 407, which relates to 
Palestine refugees in the Near East, to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 407. PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE 
Near East.—There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1961 not to exceed $16,500,000 to be used 
to make contributions to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. In determining 
whether or not to continue furnishing assist- 
ance for Palestine refugees in the Near East, 
the President shall take into account 
whether Israel and the Arab host govern- 
ments are taking steps toward the resettle- 
ment and repatriation of such refugees. It 
is the sense of the Congress that the earliest 
possible rectification should be made of the 
Palestine refugee rolls in order to assure that 
only bona fide refugees whose need and eligi- 
bility for relief have been certified shall re- 
ceive aid from the Agency and that the 
President in determining whether or not to 
make United States contributions to the 
Agency should take into consideration the 
extent and success of efforts by the Agency 
and the host governments to rectify such 
relief rolls. The President shall include in 
his recommendations to the Congress for 
fiscal year 1962 programs under this Act a 
report concerning the progress made toward 
the rectification of the relief rolls as well as 
toward the repatriation and resettlement of 
the refugees by the governments directly con- 
cerned. Whenever the President shall deter- 
mine that it would more effectively con- 
tribute to the relief, repatriation, and re- 
settlement of Palestine refugees in the Near 
East he may expend any part of the funds 
made available pursuant to this section 
through any other agency he may designate.’ 

“(i) Section 409, which relates to ocean 
freight charges, is amended as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a), after ‘such nations 
and areas’ insert ‘, or, in the case of such 
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nations and areas which are landlocked 
transportation charges from the United 
States ports to designated points of entry in 
such nations and areas,’. 

“(2) In subsection (c), strike out ‘1960’ 
and ‘$2,300,000’ and substitute ‘1961’ and 
*$2,000,000’, respectively. 

“(j) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), which relates to 
certain expenses of administering nonmili- 
tary assistance, strike out ‘1960’ and ‘$39,500,- 
000’ and substitute ‘1961’ and ‘$40,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(2) In subsection (c), which relates to 
administrative and other expenses of the 
Department of State, strike out ‘to’ after 
‘appropriated’ and substitute ‘for expenses 
or. 

“(k) Section 412, which relates to the 
President’s special education and training 
fund, is repealed. 

“(1) In section 419(a), which relates to 
atoms for peace, strike out ‘1960’ and 
*$6,500,000° and _ substitute ‘1961’ and 
‘$3,400,000’, respectively. 

“(m) Add the following new section after 
section 420: 

“ ‘Sec. 421. LOANs TO SMALL FARMERS.—It is 
the policy of the United States and the pur- 
pose of this section to strengthen the econ- 
omies of underdeveloped nations, and in 
nations where the economy is essentially 
rural or based on small villages, to provide 
assistance designed to improve agricultural 
methods and techniques, to stimulate and 
encourage the development of local programs 
of self-help and mutual cooperation, partic- 
ularly through loans of foreign currencies 
for associations of operators of small farms, 
formed for the purpose of joint action de- 
signed to increase or diversify agricultural 
productivity. The maximum unpaid bal- 
ance of loans made to any association under 
this section may not exceed $25,000 at any 
one time; and the aggregate unpaid balance 
of all loans made under this section may not 
exceed $10,000,000’ at any one time. 

“CHAPTER III—CONTINGENCY FUND 

“Sec. 301. Section 451(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to the President’s special authority and 
contingency fund, is amended by striking out 
‘1960’ and ‘$155,000,000’ in the first sentence 


and substituting ‘1961’ and ‘$150,000,000’, 
respectively. 
“CHAPTER IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 401. Chapter IV of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, which relates 
to general and administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 502, which relates to use of 
foreign currency, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(i) Insert after the word ‘expended’ in 
the proviso the words ‘and the amounts of 
dollar expenditures made from appropriated 
funds in connection with travel outside the 
United States’. 

(ii) Amend the second sentence to read 
as follows: ‘Within the first sixty days that 
Congress is in session in each calendar year, 
the chairman of each such committee shall 
prepare a consolidated report showing the 
total itemized expenditures during the pre- 
ceding calendar year of the committee and 
each subcommittee thereof, incurred as & 
result of the official activities of the mem- 
bers and employees of such committee or 
subcommittee, and shall forward such con- 
solidated report to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives (if the committee be a committee of 
the House of Representatives or a joint com- 
mittee whose funds are disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House) or to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate (if the com- 
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mittee be a Senate committee or a joint com- 
mittee whose funds are disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate).’ 

«“(2) At the end of the section, add the 
following new subsection: 

“*(c) It is the sense of the Congress that 
prompt and careful consideration should be 
given to participation by the United States 
in an internationally financed program 
which would utilize foreign currencies avail- 
able to the United States to preserve the 
great cultural monuments of the Upper Nile. 
Accordingly, the President is requested to 
submit to the Congress on or before March 
1, 1961, his recommendations concerning 
such @ program.’ 

“(b) Section 504(d), which relates to 
small machine tools and other industrial 
equipment, is repealed. 

“(c) In section 505(a), which relates to 
loan assistance and sales, insert after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
‘Commodities, equipment, and materials 
transferred to the United States as repay- 
ment may be used for assistance authorized 
by this Act, other than title II of chapter 
Il, in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act applicable to the furnishing of such 
assistance.’. 

“(d) In section 513, which relates to no- 
tice to legislative committees, insert before 
‘and copies’ in the the last sentence the 
following: ‘and under the last clause of the 
second sentence of section 404’. 

“(e) Amend section 517, which relates to 
completion of plans and cost estimates, as 
follows: 

“(1) Insert ‘(a)’ immediately after ‘SEc. 
517. COMPLETION OF PLANS AND Cost ESsTI- 
MATES.—’. 

“(2) Add the following at the end of such 
section: 

““(b) Plans required under this section 
for any water or related land resource con- 
struction project or program shall include a 
computation of benefits and costs made in- 
sofar as practicable in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in Circular A-47 of the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to such 
computations.’ 

“(f) Amend section 523, which relates to 
coordination with foreign policy, by adding 
the following new subsection: 

“*(d) Whenever the President determines 
that the achievement of United States for- 
eign policy objectives in a given country re- 
quires it, he may direct the chief of the 
United States diplomatic mission there to is- 
sue regulations applicable to members of 
the Armed Forces and officers and employees 
of the United States Government, and to 
contractors with the United States Govern- 
ment and their employees, governing the 
extent to which their pay and allowances re- 
ceived and to be used in that country shall 
be paid in local currency. Notwithstanding 
any other law, United States Government 
agencies are authorized and directed to com- 
ply with such regulations.’ 

“(g) Amend section 527, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (c), which relates to 
employment of personnel outside the United 
States, strike out ‘Director’ in the introduc- 
tory clause and substitute ‘President’; and 
insert before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) the following new proviso: ‘: Pro- 
vided further, That Foreign Service Reserve 
officers appointed or assigned pursuant to 
this’ paragraph shall receive in-class promo- 
tions in accordance with such regulations as 
the President may prescribe’. 

“(2) In subsection (d), which relates to 
appointment of alien employees outside the 
United States, strike out ‘, at the request of 
the Director’. 

“(h) Section 531, which relates to secu- 
se Clearance, is amended to read as fol- 

WS: 

“‘Sec. 531. Securtry CLEARANCE.—The 
Standards and procedures set forth in Execu- 
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tive Order Numbered 10450, as amended or 
supplemented, shall apply to the employ- 
ment under this Act by any agency adminis- 
tering nonmilitary assistance of any citizen 
or resident of the United States.’ 

“(i) In subsection (c) of section 533A, re- 
lating to the Inspector General and Comp- 
troller, strike out paragraph (9) and re- 
number paragraphs (10) and (11) as para- 
graphs (9) and (10), respectively. 

“(j) In section 534(a), which relates to 
reports, strike out ‘six months’ in the first 
sentence and substitute ‘fiscal year’. 

“(k) In section 537(a), which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, amend para- 
graph (3) to read as follows: 

“*(3) contracting with individuals for 
personal services abroad: Provided, That such 
individuals shall not be regarded as em- 
ployees of the United States for the purpose 
of any law administered by the Civil Service 
Commission;’. ; 

“(1) In section 537(c), which relates to 
construction or acquisition of facilities 
abroad, strike out ‘$2,750,000’ and substitute 
‘$4,250,000’. 

“(m) Add the following new section im- 
mediately after section 551: 

“Sec. 552. ASSISTANCE TO CuBA.—No as- 
sistance shall be furnished under this Act 
to Cuba after the date of enactment of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960 unless the Presi- 
dent determines that such assistance is in 
the national and hemispheric interest of the 
United States.’ 


“CHAPTER V—TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS’ RE- 
FLECTING NEW LIMITS OF UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 501. The Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 205(c), strike out ‘conti- 
nental’ in the twelfth clause of the first 
sentence. 

“(b) In section 411(d), strike out ‘the 
continental limits of’. 

“(c) In section 527(c), strike out ‘the con- 
tinental limits of’ in the introductory 
clause. 

“(d) In section 527(d), strike out ‘the 
continental limits of’. 

“(e) In section 530(a), strike out ‘the 
continental limits of’. 

“(f) In section 537(a), strike out ‘conti- 
nental’ in the last proviso of paragraph (5) 
and in paragraphs (13) and (17); and strike 
out ‘the continental limits of’ in paragraph 
(10). 


“CHAPTER VI—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 601. Title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1721 and the fol- 
lowing), which relates to famine relief and 
other assistance, is amended as follows: 

“(a)(1) In section 202, strike out “The’ 
at the beginning thereof and substitute the 
following: ‘In order to facilitate the utiliza- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities in 
meeting the requirements of needy peoples, 
and in order to promote economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas in addition 
to that which can be accomplished under 
title I of this Act, the’. 

(2) The amendment made by this sub- 
section shall expire June 30, 1961. 

“(b) In section 203, which relates to de- 
livery of relief supplies, in the third sentence 
after the words ‘designated ports of entry 
abroad’ insert ‘, or, in the case of landlocked 
countries, transportation from United States 
ports to designated points of entry abroad,’, 
and before the period at the end of such sen- 
tence insert the following: ‘, and charges for 
general average contributions arising out of 
the ocean transport of commodities trans- 
ferred pursuant hereto may be paid from 
such funds’. 

“Sec. 602. Section 501(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 256), which 
relates to international cooperation in 
health, is repealed. 
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“Sec. 603. Section 3(a) of Public Law 403, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
280b), which relates to United States mem- 
bership in the South Pacific Commission, is 
amended by striking out ‘$75,000’ and sub- 
stituting ‘$100,000’. 

“Sec. 604. The President shall have a study 
made of the functions of, and the degree of 
coordination among, agencies engaged in 
foreign economic activities, including the 
Department of State, the International Co- 
operation Administration, the Development 
Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, and 
the Department of Agriculture, with a view 
to providing the most effective means for the 
formulation and implementation of United 
States foreign economic policies. The Presi- 
dent shall include in his presentation to the 
Congress of the fiscal year 1962 mutual secu- 
rity program his findings and recommenda- 
tions resulting from such study. 


“CHAPTER VII—CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST 


“Sec. 701. This chapter may be cited as the 
‘Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change Between East and West Act of 1960’. 

“Sec. 702. The purpose of this chapter is 
to promote better relations and understand- 
ing between the United States and the na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘the East’) through cooperative 
study, training, and research, by establish- 
ing in Hawaii a Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West where scholars and students in various 
fields from the nations of the East and West 
may study, give and receive training, ex- 
change ideas and views, and conduct other 
activities primarily in support of the objec- 
tives of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, title III of chapter II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, and other Acts promot- 
ing the international, educational, cultural, 
and related activities of the United States. 

“Sec. 703. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this chapter the Secretary of State 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) 
shall provide for— 

“(1) the establishment and operation in 
Hawaii of an educational institution to be 
known as the Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Interchange Between East and West, 
through arrangements with public, educa- 
tional, or other nonprofit institutions; 

(2) grants, fellowships, and other pay- 
ments to outstanding scholars and authori- 
ties from the nations of the East and West 
as may be necessary to attract such scholars 
and authorities to the Center; 

“(3) grants, scholarships, and other pay- 
ments to qualified students from the nations 
of the East and West as may be necessary 
to enable such students to engage in study 
or training at the Center; and 

“(4) making the facilities of the Center 
available for study or training to other quali- 
fied persons. 

“Sec. 704. (a) In carrying out the pro- 
visions of this chapter, the Secretary may 
utilize his authority under the provisions 
of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. 

“(b) The Secretary may, in administering 
the provisions of this chapter, accept from 
public and private sources money and prop- 
erty to be utilized in carrying out the pur- 
poses and functions of the Center. In uti- 
lizing any gifts, bequests, or devises ac- 
cepted there shall be available to the Sec- 
retary the same authorities as are available 
to him in accepting and utilizing gifts, be- 
quests, and devises to the Foreign Service 
Institute under the provisions of title X, 
part C of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended. For the purposes of Federal 
income, estate, and gift taxes, any gift, de- 
vise, or bequest accepted by the Secretary 
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under the authority of this chapter shall be 
deemed to be a gift, devise, or bequest to or 
for the use of the United States. 

“(c) The Secretary shall make an annual 
report to the Congress with respect to his 
activities under the provisions of this chap- 
ter, and such report shall include any rec- 
ommendations for needed revisions in this 
chapter. 

“Sec. 705. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to remain available until ex- 
pended, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter. 


“CHAPTER VIII—HEMISPHERIC CENTER FOR CUL- 
TURAL AND TECHNICAL INTERCHANGE 
“Statement of purpose 

“Sec. 801. The purpose of this chapter is 
to promote better relations and understand- 
ing between the United States and the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘the Hemisphere’) 
through cooperative study and research, by 
establishing in Puerto Rico a Hemispheric 
Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change, either as a branch of an existing 
institution of higher learning or as a sepa- 
rate institution, where scholars and stu- 
dents, in various fields from the nations 
of the the Hemisphere may meet, study, ex- 
change ideas and views, and conduct other 
activities primarily in support of the ob- 
jectives of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, and title III of chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 and other Acts 
promoting the international educational, 
cultural, and related activities of the United 
States. 

“Establishment of Center 

“Sec. 802. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter the Secretary of State 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘Secretary’), after 
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consultation with appropriate public and pri- 
vate authorities, may, on or before January 
3, 1961, prepare and submit to the Congress 
a plan and program for— 

“(1) the establishment and operation in 
Puerto Rico of an educational institution to 
be known as the Hemispheric Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange through 
arrangements to be made with public, edu- 
cational, or other nonprofit institutions; 

(2) grants, fellowships, and other pay- 
ments to outstanding scholars and authori- 
ties from the nations of the Hemisphere as 
may be necessary to attract such scholars 
and authorities to the Center; 

“(3) grants, scholarships, and other pay- 
ments to qualified candidates from the na- 
tions of the Hemisphere as may be necessary 
to enable such students to engage in study 
at the Center; and 

“(4) making the facilities of the Center 
available for study to other qualified persons 
on reasonable basis.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
A.S. J. CARNAHAN, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
WALTER H. Jupp, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

ALEXANDER WILEY, 

BourRKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11510) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit 
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the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom. 
panying conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House bil] 
after the enacting clause and inserted a sub. 
stitute amendment. The committee of con- 
ference has agreed to a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment. 
Except for clarifying, clerical, and necessary 
conforming changes, the differences are 
noted below: 

INTRODUCTION 


The House bill authorized an appropria- 
tion of $1,318,400,000 for fiscal year 1961, 
The Senate amendment authorized an ap- 
propriation of $1,405,500,000. The commit- 
tee of conference adjusted the individual 
program amounts and agreed on a total au- 
thorization of $1,366,200,000 for fiscal year 
1961. The authorization agreed upon is a 
reduction of $39,300,000 from the Senate 
amount and an increase of $47,800,000 over 
the House figure. 

There were five amounts in the House bil] 
from which the Senate amendment differed, 
On two of them the Senate receded—de- 
fense support, for a reduction from the Sen- 
ate figure of $25 million; and special as- 
sistance, a reduction of $4 million. The two 
Houses split the $400,000 difference for the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees and 
agreed to a final figure of $1,300,000. On the 
amount for Palestine refugees, the Senate 
receded from its position cutting off unobli- 
gated funds, and the House managers re- 
duced their figure by $2 million with the un- 
derstanding that approximately $6,500,000 of 
unobligated funds would be made available. 
For the contingency fund the difference be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment was $55 million. On this the House in- 
creased its figure by $50 million and the Sen- 
ate cut its figure by $5 million. 


Fiscal analysis of mutual security program for fiscal year 1961 


[In thousands of dollars] 
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: House bill Senate Conference against House against Senate 
Program amendment substitute bill amendment to 
House bill 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Chapter: 
L Military assistance: Sec. 103(a): General authorization. _..............--.-- (‘) () ee ibe dae ceed 
Il. Sogereeean: i Ch . i ‘ er. ers hy AT Fe 
itle I— IIE SO i ee cmeeieinneio 675, 000 700, 000 GIROe Aicnentwodsbcnnsens —25, 000 
Title II—Development Loan Fund: Sec. 203: Capitalization. _......_-- 1)" (0) a aaa — 
Title I11—Technical cooperation: ray : Sheek Le, SRO r 
ec RRis Gamerel emtiorinntion esos oo nce cee neonsecce 172,000 172, 000 TROD Bisse oss cdeeeksn th ckénccceeee 
Sec. 306: Multilateral technical cooperation and related programs: 
Rc ner od cceseewcoede 33, 000 33, 000 8) ee peers 
(6) Organization of American States_.....................--..-- 1, 500 1, 500 BNO Fe oan cota nalede bieceawcscdunetenomee 
al 206, 500 206,500| 206,500 |_....._..- ati ainda 
Title [V—Special assistance and other programs: oe ae er ; : a 
ne Se IND 8 a ree cnc auikdewitind cb wideomeda 256, 000 260, 000 SS tcc ee —4, 000 
Sec. 405: Migrants, refugees, and escapees: 
(a) Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration_-_-- () (!) | oe) eee «hath isos depiaiinaint = Stipa wean ate 
(c) U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees_........-..-..------- 1, 500 1,100 ~ 1,300 —200 + 200 
ee EO NR 2 ott ce ce eco pe a knacacaacldisecon 3, 500 3, 500 BD Cia cccddeduacickibiwtssacseokemslna 
eT os ee mncnncndsawd 12, 000 12, 000 8k eh as coe as canokeacenee 
ne i BONNE io Sse cnnesinmnmnavcenanccens 18, 500 2 22, 000 316, 500 —2, 000 —5, 500 
Sec. 408(a): NATO science program......................-..--....- (0) (4) Be ee il Baten, eee pte ic thnk 
See. 409(c): Ocean freight charges on voluntary relief shipments. - -- 2, 000 2,000 Be fie séccccieudncaetlnuenseceeeeee 
a i a ae lb ae RES alk tckn cco dencuddbamiopownl oxavubeodceleunsetassneeeces amare 
Sec. 411: Administrative and other expenses: 
(6) Administrative and other expenses (other than ch. I and 
ME, FD ov icitaricmtncs cinema tenon baaaeeaaadee 40, 000 40, 000 TG DB isikkcircccecdnctinid toon 
(c) State Department administrative expenses__.....-....---_- @) (‘) OP sy resco Selb cek wen ceabeonenadaseesen 
Se Rae RET NNO 3 ahs. Sen bain ccc a tas 3, 400 3, 400 BO hiss cacndecs scisecdciocancse sae 
ee Es Bi 336, 900 344,000} «334,700 |_________- J eat cease 
SRT eee ee ee ees ctncnatiwalnwminkienete 1, 218, 400 1, 250, 500 DCE ED Bite ts nero naseeel sane sducieeee 
III. Contingency fund: Sec, 451(b)_......-.-------------------ee-eeennen-eee ee 100,000 | 155,000} +—«:150,000| +=  +50,000; 5,000 
Pipseccte Cu kee ARCADE TOT TEED 1, 318, 400 1, 405, 500 1, 366, 200 +47, 800 —39, 300 





1 Authorization contained in the Mutual Security Act. 


2 This total does not include unobligated balances of prior year appropriations 


a 1961 appropriation of $3,500,000 more than the House bill and the administration 





requested to be continued available. Unobligated funds of approximately $6,500,000 
which the administration proposal and House bill would have made available for use 
in 1961 are to revert to the Treasury. Although the Senate amendment authorizes 





request, it will result in a total availability of $3,000,000 less. 
3 Does not include unobligated balances from prior year appropriations amounting 
to $6,500,000 which are authorized to be continued available. 
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MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO LATIN AMERICA 
(SEC. 101) 


The House bill amended section 105(b) (4) 
to limit the aggregate amount of funds which 
might be obligated or reserved for military 
assistance to Latin America in fiscal year 
1961 to the total for fiscal year 1960. The 
ceiling included training as well as materiel 
put did not apply to “excess” materiel or to 
reimbursable transactions under sections 
103(c) and 106. 

The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 103(d) to limit the value of programs of 
military materiel beginning with fiscal year 
1961 to $55 million. This ceiling included 
“excess” as well as nonexcess materiel and 
also applied to reimbursable transactions un- 
der section 103(c), which are financed with 
military assistance funds. It did not apply 
to training or to reimbursable transactions 
under section 106, which are not financed 
with military assistance funds. The Senate 
amendment also provided that in no case 
should any reimbursement to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the military services for 
excess equipment exceed the usual value of 
excess equipment as determined under sec- 
tion 545(h). 

The committee of conference was in agree- 
ment that U.S. assistance to the American 
Republics in the form of military materiel 
should be progressively reduced and that a 
ceiling should be imposed on the use of 
mutual security funds for this purpose. The 
managers on the part of the House accepted 
the language of the Senate amendment, ex- 
cept for the deletion of a provision relating 
to reimbursement for excess equipment 
which did not in any way alter the require- 
ments already in effect under sections 522(c) 
and 545(h) of the Mutual Security Act. 

The provision as agreed upon sets an an- 
nual limitation of $55 million beginning 
with the fiscal year 1961. This ceiling in- 
cludes excess as well as nonexcess materiel 
and reimbursable transactions financed with 
military assistance funds. It does not apply 
to training or to reimbursable transactions 
under section 106. 


SUBMISSION OF DOCUMENTS AND INFORMATION 
TO THE CONGRESS (SEC. 201(a)) 


The House bill added a proviso to section 
131(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, requiring that all documents 
relating to defense support operations be 
furnished upon request to the General Ac- 
counting Office or any authorized congres- 
sional committee. The Senate amendment 
did not contain a provision on this subject. 

The Senate amendment, however, included 
& provision striking out the existing lan- 
guage of section 537(f) of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, which specifies 
the information to be submitted to Congress 
in connection with certain types of economic 
assistance and substituted for this provision 
& new requirement, outlining information to 
be submitted to the Congress in relation to 
military assistance. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a compromise according to which 
the provision of existing law relating to 
economic assistance, section 537(f), was re- 
tained while the new language contained 
in section 401(j) of the Senate amendment 
was deleted. 

In addition, the provision in section 201(a) 
of the House bill was amended so as to re- 
quire that if a request for any document or 
material is denied by the Executive, the 
President must certify that he has forbidden 
hod furnishing of such document or mate- 


The Committee of Conference recognizes 
that the separation of powers under the 
Constitution makes it impossible for the 
Congress to infringe the prerogatives of the 
Executive by legislative action and that con- 
sequently this provision would serve to in- 
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dicate the will of the Congress but that it 
could neither prescribe nor limit the con- 
stitutional powers of the Executive. 


INCREASING DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND EMPHASIS 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF FREE ECONOMIC INSTITU- 
TIONS AND ON ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT IN HOUSING (SEC. 202 (a) AND 
(b)) 

The Senate amendment added to the pur- 
poses of the Development Loan Fund the 
development of free economic institutions 
and the development of agriculture as well as 
industry. It also required the Development 
Loan Fund to take into consideration the 
contribution of any proposed financing ac- 
tivity to the development of free economic 
institutions. The Senate amendment also 
expressed the sense of the Congress that the 
Development Loan Fund should give special 
consideration to loans and guarantees to 
stimulate the development of free economic 
institutions and private investment in the 
field of housing in rapidly developing coun- 
tries. 

In addition, the Senate amendment in- 
cluded an expression of the sense of Congress 
that the Development Loan Fund should 
assist in the development of self-liquidating 
pilot housing projects in the American Re- 
publics. 

The House bill contained no similar pro- 
visions. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provisions relating to 
the stimulation of private investment in 
housing on a worldwide basis and the other 
provisions broadening the purposes of the 
Development Loan Fund. 

The Senate conferees, in accepting the 
deletion of the Senate provision relating to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, emphasized the fact that existing law 
already provides adequate authority for 
establishing or assisting in the establish- 
ment of savings and loan type institutions 
in foreign countries and for guaranteeing 
private U.S. capital for investment in private 
housing in Latin American countries. 

The committee of conference was in agree- 
ment as to the desirability and the impor- 
tance of encouraging the development of 
self-liquidating pilot housing projects in the 
American Republics and calls the attention 
of the Executive to the need for greater 
emphasis on this type of activity. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND SPECIAL ADVANCE 
COMMITMENTS (SEC. 202(bD)(2)) 


The House bill added a new section 202(c) 
which prohibited the Development Loan 
Fund Board of Directors from formally allo- 
cating, committing, reserving, setting aside, 
or earmarking funds in excess of $50,000 for 
use in any country unless an application or 
applications in excess of the amount to be 
committed for loans in such country had 
been received, supported by engineering, 
financial, or other data, or unless the Presi- 
dent personally determined it to be in the 
national interest to use such funds pursuant 
to multilateral plans. 

The Senate amendment contained no pro- 
vision on this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted an amendment to the House pro- 
vision, which requires that before funds are 
allocated by the Development Loan Fund 
“sutficient information and assurances” must 
have been received “to indicate reasonably 
that the funds will be used in an econom- 
ically and technically sound manner” in 
place of the more specific language contained 
in the House bill. 

The committee of conference agreed that 
the limitation on advance allocations, reser- 
vations, earmarks, commitments, or set- 
asides by the Fund definitely applies to any 
formal action by the Fund’s Board of Direc- 
tors which would either bind the Fund or 
constitute a basis for representing to the 
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Congress that a given sum cannot be used 
for other purposes. It does not mean that 
the Pund’s staff cannot, or should not, as 
prudent bankers, informally discuss prior- 
ities of various proposals with prospective 
borrowers, or internally prepare work pro- 
grams and give special attention to applica- 
tions from key countries. It should be noted 
here that just last year the Congress directed 
in section 202(b) of the Act that the Fund 
“in its operations shall recognize that de- 
velopment loan assistance will be most ef- 
fective in those countries which show a re- 
sponsiveness to the vital long-term eco- 
nomic, political, and social concerns of their 
people, demonstrate a clear willingness to 
take effective self-help measures.” Obviously 
assistance to projects and programs in such 
countries are to be given priority. 
Secondly, the information and assurances 
called for are those appropriate to forming a 
judgment that the allocation will result in 
economically and technically sound uses. 
These would include an appraisal of the com- 
petence and past performance of the en- 
tities submitting the applications and their 
understanding that loans be available only 
for projects and programs which meet the 
requirements of section 517. Depending on 
the development need involved, the Fund 
will continue to be available to finance such 
specific projects as dams, industrial enter- 
prises, and development banks and loans for 
programs which may either be a group of re- 
lated projects or portions of overall plans or 
programs for economic development. 


POINT FOUR YOUTH CORPS (SEC. 203(C)) 


The House report accompanying the bili 
included an endorsement of the Point Four 
Youth Corps and expressed the committee’s 
desire for a comprehensive survey of the pos- 
sibilities of developing a program for using 
the services of American youth under the 
mutual security program. The Senate 
amendment to the House bill included 4 
specific provision requiring the President to 
arrange for such a study by a nongovern- 
mental group and authorized the use of not 
more than $10,000 from technical cooperation 
funds to help defray the expenses of the 
study. The managers on the part of the 
House accepted the Senate language. 


ARMAMENTS FOR THE NEAR EAST (SEC. 204(&a)) 


The House bill amended section 400(a) of 
the act to express the sense of Congress that 
money made available for special assistance 
should not be used by any nation in the Near 
East to purchase armaments. The Senate 
amendment did not contain this language. 
While sympathetic to the overall objectives, 
the committee of conference decided that the 
implications of the language might make 
more difficult the achievement of our foreign 
policy objectives in that area. 


INDUS BASIN—50-—50 SHIPPING REQUIREMENT 
(SEC. 204(€)) 


The House bill added a proviso at the end 
of the second sentence of the new section 
404 which authorizes the waiver of the 50- 
50 shipping requirement in connection with 
U.S. participation in the development of the 
Indus Basin. This proviso required that 
compensating allowances be made in the ad- 
ministration of other programs to the same 
area to which the 50-50 shipping require- 
ment is applicable. The Senate amendment 
did not contain a comparable provision. 

The committee of conference considered 
the possibility that, since the Indus Basin 
development project involves a period pres- 
ently estimated at 10 years, it might be im- 
possible at some future date to make com- 
pensating allowances on shipments under 
other programs to the same area. 

The managers on the part of the House, 
therefore, accepted an amendment which 
extends the scope of compensating allow- 
ances to include shipments not only to the 
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same area but to other areas. This broad- 
ening of the provision in the House bill 
should assure fulfillment of the objectives 
of the 50-50 shipping requirement on a 
worldwide basis. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES (SEC. 204 (h)) 


The House bill deleted the proviso in sec- 
tion 407, which earmarked a percentage of 
the funds for resettlement and repatriation, 
and amended section 407 to authorize an ap- 
propriation of $18.5 million for contribution 
to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), 
which, together with the use of reappropria- 
tions, would permit a total contribution of 
$25 million. 

The Senate amendment deleted the pro- 
viso in section 407 and amended section 
407: (1) to authorize an appropriation of 
$22 million and to bar reappropriation of 
unobligated funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated under section 407; (2) to pro- 
vide that after January 1, 1961, the US. 
contributions should not be used for relief 
programs except for refugees who had been 
certified as to need and eligibility after 
July 1, 1960; and (3) to require the Presi- 
dent in the next fiscal year presentation 
to submit specific recommendations with 
respect to a program for the progressive re- 
patriation and resettlement of refugees and 
for reducing the U.S. contribution to 
UNRWA. 

The committee of conference agreed that 
the United States shall make progressive 
reductions of its annual contributions to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, that 
there shall be a consistent effort to rectify 
the Palestine refugee rolls in order to as- 
sure that only bona fide refugees in need 
are included, and that a continued and 
vigorous effort shall be made toward the 
repatriation and resettlement of the refu- 
gees by the governments directly concerned. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a compromise which authorizes an 
appropriation of $16,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1961. This amount, together with the 
$6,500,000 previously appropriated for re- 
settlement but not used, would authorize 
for fiscal year 1961 a total of $23 million, 
which is $2 million below the total amount 
for this purpose in the House bill and $1 
million above the total amount contained 
in the Senate amendment. It also expresses 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the rectification of the refugee rolls and 
directs the President to include in his rec- 
ommendations to the Congress for fiscal year 
1962 a report concerning the progress made 
toward rectification of the relief rolls and 
toward the repatriation and resettlement of 
the refugees. 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES TO LANDLOCKED 
COUNTRIES (SECS. 204(i) AND 601(b)) 


The committee of conference accepted a 
Senate amendment to section 409(a) which 
relates to ocean-freight charges to permit 
payment of transportation charges to points 
of entry in landlocked countries. 

At present there is authority to use mutual 
security funds to pay ocean transportation 
for voluntary agency shipments to “ports of 
entry” in foreign countries. There is no au- 
thority, however, to pay overland trans- 
portation to points of entry in landlocked 
countries which do not have ports. The 
adoption of the Senate amendment will re- 
move an inequity which a few countries suf- 
fer solely on account of geography. 

The committee of conference accepted a 
similar amendment to section 203 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480). The new 
language will authorize the payment of over- 
land transportation charges to landlocked 
countries on title II and title III shipments. 
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LOANS TO SMALL FARMERS (SEC. 204(m)) 


The House bill added a new section 421 
which stated it to be the policy of the United 
States to strengthen the economies of under- 
developed nations and to provide assistance 
designed to improve agricultural methods 
and techniques and encourage programs of 
self-help, particularly through loans of for- 
eign currencies to associations of small farm 
operators. The new section 421 also im- 
posed certain monetary ceilings on loans 
made under that section. 

The Senate amendment contained no pro- 
vision on this subject. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
provision of the House bill with an amend- 
ment to the first sentence in which the word 
“for” was substituted for the word “to” in 
reference to associations of operators of 
small farms. This amendment is intended 
to make clear that loans of foreign curren- 
cies for such associations are not expected to 
be made directly by agencies of the United 
States, but would instead be made through 
agencies or institutions of foreign govern- 
ments. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL ACCOUNTING (SEC. 
401 (a) (1) 


The Senate bill amended section 502(b), 
which requires an itemized reporting of con- 
gressional travel expenditures in foreign 
currencies, in two particulars. The new 
Senate language broadened the provisions 
of existing law to require itemized reporting 
of “the amount of dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds in connection with 
travel outside the United States.” The Sen- 
ate amendment also provided that the re- 
ports on congressional travel, which are pub- 
lished annually in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, should include the names of each 
Member and employees incurring local cur- 
rency or dollar travel expenses. The com- 
mittee of conference accepted the Senate 
language with an amendment. The lan- 
guage agreed upon tightens the provisions 
of existing law and makes it clear that the 
funds to be reported include both local cur- 
rencies or dollars from appropriated funds 
expended “as a result of the official activities 
of Members and employees of congressional 
committees or subcommittees,” and that 
committee chairmen, in complying with the 
provisions of section 502, submit annually 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
consolidated reports which show the total 
itemized expenditures in appropriated dol- 
lars and local currencies of the Members 
and employees of their committees and sub- 
committees. 


CULTURAL MONUMENTS OF UPPER NILE 
401 (a) (2)) 

The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 502(c) which provided that if the Presi- 
dent found that U.S. participation in an 
internationally financed program to preserve 
the cultural monuments of the Upper Nile 
would promote U.S. foreign policy, he might, 
notwithstanding section 1415 of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1953, and sub- 
ject to congressional approval, contribute 
certain U.S.-owned foreign currencies for 
this purpose of a value not to exceed 33144 
percent of the total cost of the program. It 
also provided that no such currencies might 
be used unless the President was satisfied 
the remaining cost would be borne by other 
nations. 

The House bill contained no provision on 
this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a substitute in the nature of a 
compromise, expressing the sense of the 
Congress that consideration should be given 
by the United States to participation in an 
internationally financed program which 
would utilize foreign currencies available 
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to the United States to preserve the cultura] 
monuments of the Upper Nile and request- 
ing the President to submit to the Congress 
on or before March 1, 1961, his recommen- 
dations concerning such a program. The 
language agreed to does not commit the 
United States to any course of action nor 
does it authorize any use of foreign cur- 
rencies. 


WATER RESOURCES PROJECTS (SEC. 401(€)) 


The House bill added a new section 517(b) 
which required nonmilitary flood control, 
reclamation, and other water and related 
land resource programs or projects proposed 
for construction to be examined by qualified 
engineers financed under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act in accordance with the general pro- 
cedures prescribed in Circular A-47 of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The House language 
also called for a determination of the bene- 
fits and costs and the submission of a copy 
of the determination to the Congress and 
prohibited the undertaking of any such pro- 
gram or project on which the benefits do 
not exceed the costs and which does not 
otherwise meet the standards and criteria 
used in determining feasibility of similar 
domestic programs and projects in accord- 
ance with Circular A-47. The Senate amend- 
ment did not contain any provision on this 
subject. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
the principle of using the procedures set 
forth in Circular A-47 with respect to the 
computation of benefits for any water or 
related land resource construction project or 
program that is hereafter planned pursuant 
to the requirements of section 517. The 
latter section already prohibits the making 
of an agreement that obligates more than 
$100,000 until technical, financial, and other 
plans have been worked out and a reason- 
ably firm estimate of the cost to the United 
States has been made. The committee of 
conference recognized that the kind of sta- 
tistics and cost-and-earning-potential data 
on hand in the United States necessary to 
make the computations required by Circular 
A-47 may not always be available in the 
underdeveloped countries. Hence the con- 
ferees agreed to the application of the stand- 
ards “insofar as practicable” in order that 
foreign policy objectives of the United States 
would not be unduly impeded. 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES IN LOCAL CURRENCY 
(SEC. 401 (f)) 


The Senate amendment added a new 
section 523(d) which authorized Ambassa- 
dors to regulate the extent to which officers 
and employees of U.S. Government agencies 
and contractors abroad might receive their 
pay and allowances abroad in dollars or in 
local currency. 

The House bill contained no provision on 
this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision with a number 
of clarifying amendments in the belief that 
this authority might increase the ability of 
the United States to prevent blackmarket 
operations on the part of overseas person- 
nel. The Committee of Conference agreed 
that, as the amendment relates to contrac- 
tors and contract employees, it applies only 
with respect to future contracts. 

The language of the provision is sufficient- 
ly flexible and permits discretion in its appli- 
cation so as to assure that no undue hard- 
ship will be imposed on American military 
and civilian personnel serving overseas. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


The House bill amended section 527(b) of 
the act which relates to employment of per- 
sonnel, to increase by four the number of 
positions that may be compensated, up to 
and including grade 15, without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1949. The Senate 
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amendment did not contain any provision on 
this subject. The committee of conference 
accepted the Senate position that improved 
administration of the mutual security pro- 
gram can only be achieved through the em- 
ployment of competent top-level managerial 
personnel. 
PROMOTION OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(SEC. 601 (a) (1)) 


The House bill amended section 202 of 
Public Law 480 to authorize the use of sur- 
agricultural commodities on a grant 
pasis to meet the requirements of needy peo- 
and to promote economic development in 
underdeveloped areas. 

The Senate amendment contained no pro- 
vision on this subject. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House provision with an amendment limit- 
ing the authorization to the period of one 
year. The managers on the part of the House 
accepted this limitation in the belief that a 
trial period of a year would not impede the 
operation of the program and would provide 
an opportunity to evaluate whether a longer 
range authorization would be desirable. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 
(SEC. 603) 


The committee of conference accepted the 
language of the Senate amendment which 
amended section 3(a) of Public Law 403, 80th 
Congress. The new language raises the ceil- 
ing of $75,000 to $100,000 in appropriations 
authorized for our annual contribution to 
the South Pacific Commission. 

The U.S. assessed contribution to the 1960 
budget of the Commission will be about 
$70,000, or 12.5 percent of the total contribu- 
tion. A majority of the member govern- 
ments have expressed an interest in intensi- 
fying the work of the Commission, especially 
in the field of health. They are prepared to 
support an increase in the Commission’s 
budget which would require the United 
States to exceed the present ceiling of 
$75,000. The adoption of the new language 
will permit the United States to support 
needed and well-planned increases in the 
budget of the Commission for the next sev- 
eral years and, at the same time, bear its 
share of the apportioned expenses at a rela- 
tively small additional cost. The peoples of 
three territories administered by the United 
States benefit from the activities of the 
Commission. 


STUDY OF COORDINATION OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
OPERATIONS (SEC. 604) 


The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate amendment, with an 
amendment, requiring the President to have 
& study made of the functions of, and the 
degree of coordination among, agencies en- 
gaged in foreign economic activities, includ- 
ing the Department of State, the ICA, the 
Development Loan Fund, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose is to provide the most effective 
means for the formulation and implementa- 
tion of U.S. foreign economic policies. The 
President is required to include his findings 
and recommendations resulting from the 
study in his presentation to the Congress of 
=~ security program for fiscal year 

During the last decade various depart- 
ments and agencies have embarked upon 
economic assistance programs. While each 
of the programs, whether grants, loans, or 
sales, is directed toward the strengthening of 
our foreign policy, there is increasing con- 
cern that they are not sufficiently coordi- 
nated or integrated to provide the unity of 
Purpose necessary to achieve their common 
objective. Some are operated within the De- 
partment of State; others are outside the 
Department. It is the expectation of the 
committee of conference that the study will 
result in a larger measure of coordination or 
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integration within the executive branch in 
the formulation and implementation of our 


foreign policy. 
CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INTER- 
CHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST (CH. VII) 


The committee of conference agreed to the 
language in the Senate amendment provid- 
ing for the authorization of an appropria- 
tion to establish a Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange between East and 
West. The activities to be carried out by 
the center are those that will support the 
Objectives of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (the 
Smith-Mundt Act) and other acts pro- 
moting the international, educational, cul- 
tural, and related activities of the United 
States. 

Last year the Congress directed the Secre- 
tary of State to submit to Congress before 
January 3, 1960, a plan and program. for 
the establishment in Hawaii of an educa- 
tional institution, for grants, fellowships, 
and other payments to outstanding scholars 
and to qualified students from the nations 
of the East and the West. 

The Secretary of State filed a comprehen- 
sive report, as required. The language in 
the bill will permit the Secretary of State to 
carry out the recommendations contained in 
the report through any appropriate Federal 
or State agency or department. The estab- 
lishment of such a center is in keeping with 
the objectives of the mutual security pro- 
gram and will constitute a significant con- 
tribution toward better understanding be- 
tween the people of Asia and the Pacific area 
and of the United States. 


HEMISPHERIC CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECH- 
NICAL INTERCHANGE (CH. VIII) 


The committee of conference agreed to 
the language in the Senate amendment 
designed to promote better relations and 
understanding between the United States 
and other nations of the Western Hemisphere 
by establishing in Puerto Rico a hemispheric 
center for cultural and technical interchange. 
The objectives of the center would be con- 
sonant with the objectives of our several 
international educational and cultural pro- 
grams. 

The new language authorizes, but does not 
require, the Secretary of State to make a 
study on all aspects of the proposed project 
and to submit a plan and program for the 
center and its activities and functions before 
January 3, 1961. 

This section does not carry an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation. The study will be 
financed from funds available to the execu- 
tive branch. 

THOMAS E. MorRGAN, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
WALTER H. Jupp, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ALBERT.: Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 87] 
Anderson, Bonner Canfield 
Mont. Buckley Cederberg 
Barden Burdick Celler 
Blitch Burke, Ky. Chelf 
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Davis, Tenn. Metcalf Spence 
Durham Miller, Sullivan 
Fogarty George P. Taylor 
Holifield Mitchell Thompson, Tex. 
Jackson Montoya Trimble 
Johansen Moorhead Vinson 
Kelly Morris, N. Mex. Walter 
Kilburn Porter Williams 
Landrum Powell Willis 
Lindsay Scherer Withrow 
McGovern Scott Young 
McMillan Shelley 

Macdonald Smith, Kans. 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 384 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the conference 
report on the ground that the conferees 
have gone beyond the range of the dif- 
ference between the two Houses, par- 
ticularly as it relates to section 407 of 
the bill. The conference report comes 
back, on the item of Palestine refugees, 
Near East, with a figure of $16,500,000. 
The figure in the House-passed bill was 
$18,500,000 and in the Senate-passed bill 
$22 million. My point of order is, Mr. 
Speaker, that the conferees have gone 
beyond the range of the difference be- 
tween the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The jurisdiction of 
conferees when they have before them an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute as we now have before us, is gov- 
erned by clause 3, rule XXVIII, of the 
Rules of the House. This clause pro- 
vides: 

Whenever a disagreement to an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has been 
committed to a conference committee it shall 
be in order for the managers on the part of 
the House to propose a substitute which is 
a germane modification of the matter in 
disagreement, but their report shall not in- 
clude matter not committed to the con- 
ference committee by either House. 


The case before us, the House bill 
H.R. 11510, contained an authorization 
of $18,500,000 for contributions to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Middle 
East. The Senate amendment in the 
nature of a substitute authorized $22 
million for this same purpose. The lan- 
guage proposed by the committee of con- 
ference reduces the authorization to 
$16,500,000. 

The Chair would like to point out that 
where a figure or sum is involved, the 
general rule is that the conferees are con- 
fined within the limits set by the figure 
included in the House bili and that in . 
the Senate amendment. But this gen- 
eral rule is not applicable where the 
Senate has struck out all after the en- 
acting clause and inserted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. In 
this case, clause 3 of rule 28 is applicable, 
and the conferees may report a germane 
modification of the matter in disagree- 
ment. The Chair thinks the conferees 
have reported a germane modification 
and, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. 
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The question is on the conference re- 
port. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that in his opinion 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, before the 
question was put, I was trying to get 
recognition to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs if he would 
not yield to me some little time. I won- 
der if we could not return to that situa- 
tion so that might be done. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it 
is pretty late for that. The question has 
been put. At the proper time the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania had the right 
to yield time. He did not, and the Chair 
put the question. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I was try- 
ing to get recognition before the Chair 
put the question. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman ad- 
dressed the Chair, the Chair did not hear 
him. The Chair doubts that the gen- 
tleman addressed the Chair. He might 
have been addressing the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARDY. If the Speaker will per- 
mit, I most assuredly did address the 
Chair. I am sorry the Chair did not 
hear me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has al- 
ready stated that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had control of the time. 
The Chair has nothing to do with the 
time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was on 
my feet, and I fully intended to use the 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the managers on the part of the 
House I present the conference report 
on the Mutual Security Act of 1960. 

The bill which we submit is a com- 
promise. There were 38 points of dif- 
ference between the House bill and the 
Senate bill which were considered by the 
conference. With respect to these dif- 
ferences, the Senate receded on 13, the 
House receded on 10, and 15 were com- 
promised by modifying the language of 
the House or Senate bills, or both. 

The House conferees did not prevail in 
everything they tried to preserve in the 
House bill, but I firmly believe that 
they did not surrender on any vital pro- 
vision. 

There were five differences in the 
money authorizations in the two bills. 
On two of these, defense support and 
special assistance, the Senate receded 
and accepted the House figures. This 
was a total concession of $29 million 
on the part of the Senate. 

In the case of the authorization for the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, the conference split the dif- 
ference. The House went down $200,000 
and the Senate went up $200,000. 

The authorization for Palestine refu- 
gees is rather complex because the carry- 
over of certain unobligated funds is in- 
volved, but the net result of the confer- 
ence is that the House went down $2 
=— and the Senate came up $1 mil- 

on. 
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The House authorization for the con- 
tingency fund was $100 million and the 
Senate figure was $155 million. The 
House conferees finally agreed to a figure 
of $150 million for this item. That 
means that the House went up $50 mil- 
lion. The action of the managers on the 
part of the House in this matter was in- 
fluenced by contemporary events. The 
short period which has elapsed since the 
mutual security bill was considered by 
the House has served to emphasize the 
fact that contingencies are one of the 
most important aspects of our foreign 
policy. During this short period we have 
seen the student revolution in Korea, the 
disturbances in Turkey, and the loss of a 
U.S. plane over the territory of the Soviet 
Union. Each of these situations un- 
doubtedly will have an impact on our 
foreign policy, and it is very likely that 
significant adjustments in the mutual 
security program will result. It is the 
sincere judgment of the managers on 
the part of the House that this is not the 
time to make a drastic reduction in the 
contingency fund. 

The net result is that the total author- 
ization agreed to by the conference is 
$1,366,200,000 which is an increase above 
the total in the House bill of $47,800,000 
and a decrease below the total in the 
Senate bill of $39,300,000. 

The modifications made in the House 
bill are, as they inevitably must be, the 
result of give and take. The Senate bill, 
for instance, increased the authoriza- 
tions for U.S. contributions to two inter- 
national organizations—the South Pa- 
cific Commission and the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
House accepted one of these increases, 
that for the South Pacific Commission, 
which involved increasing a $75,000 
ceiling to a ceiling of $100,000, and re- 
fused to accept the increase in the ceil- 
ing for the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, which involved a figure of $3 
million. 

In several cases, the compromise lan- 
guage agreed to, in the judgment of the 
House conferees, actually improved the 
House bill. For instance, in the case of 
the 50-50 shipping requirement relating 
to the carrying of cargo financed under 
U.S. aid programs in U.S. vessels, the 
provision accepted by the conference 
gives greater protection to U.S. shipping 
than the language approved by the 
House. The bill as finally approved pro- 
vides that compensating adjustments to 
assure the attainment of the objectives 
of the 50-50 shipping requirement are 
to be made in the administration of 
other programs not only to the same 
area but also to other areas. As a result, 
this permits necessary adjustments to 
be made on a worldwide basis. 

In conclusion, let me state again that 
there were 38 points of difference be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate bill, 
and that under our Constitution we have 
a legislature of 2 equal bodies. There is 
no way in which the House can impose 
its will on the Senate and no way in 
which the Senate can dictate to the 
House. It is necessary to compromise, 
and it is the sincere conviction of all of 
the managers on the part of the House 
that the best possible compromise has 
been agreed to. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee of conference on the mutual 
security bill—H.R. 11510—was_ con- 
fronted with 38 differences between the 
House and Senate bills. Many of these 
were on matters of far-reaching policy 
and to reach agreement presented a real 
problem. It is one thing to compromise 
differences in amounts but quite another 
to agree on fundamental principles in 
a program as complex as this one. 

I wanted to congratulate and commend 
to the House the diligent work of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Morcan, chairman of our com- 
mittee, as well as Dr. Jupp, of Minnesota, 
and Mr. ZasBLocki, of Wisconsin, in up- 
holding the House position. I know of 
no Member of the House or Senate who 
has greater knowledge of the details of 
this program than these gentlemen. 
Their outstanding work, I believe, re- 
sulted in bringing back to the House a 
bill which, in my judgment, is better 
than either the House or Senate version. 

The authorization agreed upon re- 
duced the Senate amount over $39 mil- 
lion and increased the House figure 
about $47 million. 

The House had originally cut the con- 
tingency fund by $75 million and the 
conferees restored $50 million of this 
amount. I believe this was a wise move 
as we are all aware of the new tensions 
arising in Korea, Turkey, and the plane 
incident since the passage of the bill by 
the House. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] had adopted in the 
bill two important amendments; one re- 
quiring the submission of documents 
and information to the Congress, and 
the other requiring certain conditions 
be met before obligating funds under 
the Development Loan provisions of the 
act. The substance of both of these 
amendments were retained. The com- 
mittee of conference recognized in the 
first amendment the prerogatives of the 
Executive in withholding information. 
However, it is not within the province 
of your conferees to determine the con- 
stitutionality of this issue. The conferees 
modified language of the other amend- 
ment to allow a reasonable flexibility. 

I believe the conferees’ action limiting 
the military assistance to American re- 
publics is a step in the right direction as 
it was felt this form of aid should be 
progressively reduced. 

I was glad the conferees on the part of 
the House adopted a Senate amendment 
providing for a study to develop the pro- 
gram for the Point 4 Youth Corps. Even 
the severist critics of mutual security 
who had personally investigated this par- 
ticular program had only admiration for 
its work. 

Numerous other provisions were 
adopted which, I believe, will improve the 
bill including the most difficult problem 
of Palestine refugees, fulfillment of the 
objective of 50-50 shipping requirements 
on a worldwide basis, transportation to 
landlocked countries, loans to small 
farmers, and so forth. 
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Wholly aside from humanitarian and 
altruistic motives the main purpose of 
the mutual security bill is through mili- 
tary and economic aid to maintain the 
security of the United States and the 
free world from communistic aggression 
and thereby maintain the peace. Equally 
important as maintaining this powerful 
deterrent against war is to guard against 
surprise attacks and to know what we 
would be confronted with in case of 
aggression. 

Our defense and intelligence agencies 
are charged by law with knowing and 
advising what endangers our security, 
whether it is behind the Iron Curtain or 
elsewhere. In carrying out these respon- 
sibilities it may result in embarrassing 
situations such as the present one. But 
it would be extremely hazardous, if not 
fatal, if we did not know the dangers 
with which we are confronted. I fully 
approve of what is being done. 

The mutual security bill provides out- 
side of our own defensive forces the best 
means to maintain the peace. 

On the whole, I believe this conference 
report is the best that could be obtained 
and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Was there in the House 
bill the establishment or first steps to- 
ward the establishment of a Point 4 
Youth Corps? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. I want to say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that the House 
report carried a recommendation that a 
study of the Point 4 Youth Corps 
should be made by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The Senate version of 
the bill carried a requirement for a 
study, as the gentleman knows, and 
authorized the use of $10,000 of technical 
assistance funds for this purpose. The 
House adopted the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman en- 
visage that the establishment of this 
youth corps will blossom out into 
another multimillion-dollar enterprise? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. All that is au- 
thorized, is a study to be made by a non- 
Governfaent foundation or a university. 
Programs similar to the point 4 youth 
program are now operating on a small 
scale in several of the countries in south- 
east Asia. I think the Pilcher commit- 
tee mentioned it as one of the very good 
parts of the mutual security program. 

Mr. GROSS. I note in the conference 
report provision for cultural monuments 
of the Upper Nile; a center for culture 
between the East and the West, and a 
hemispheric center for culture. What is 
all this culture going to cost; does the 
gentleman have any idea? 

Mr. MORGAN. The item of the cul- 
tural monuments of the Upper Nile, of 
course, was in a Senate amendment. It 
is not going to cost a dime. There was 
an authorization to use foreign cur- 
rencies in the Senate bill and the House 
conferees were successful in removing 
this authorization and changing the lan- 
guage to request the President to study 
the matter and submit recommenda- 
tions, 

Mr. GROSS. What about the rest of 
it—the East-West Cultural Center? 
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Mr. MORGAN. The East-West Cul- 
tural Center, as the gentleman knows, 
was included in the mutual security bill 
that passed last year. A study was 
authorized to be made. The study was 
made and reported back by the Secre- 
tary of State on January 1 of this year. 
This amendment is the result of the 
study made and the recommendation by 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any idea what these things are go- 
ing to cost, for example, the cultural 
center in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. MORGAN. The cultural center 
in Puerto Rico is not going to require the 
use of any mutual security funds this 
year. This is just an authorization for 
a study and provides no authorization of 
an appropriation. : 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to the Point Four Youth Corps 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], I wish to commend 
the managers on the part of the House 
for adopting the language of the Sen- 
ate. That language directs the Presi- 
dent to arrange for a nongovernmental 
research group or foundation to study 
the advisability and practicability of a 
Point 4 Youth Corps, in which young 
Americans would have a chance volun- 
tarily to serve their country abroad in 
technical assistance programs. I think 
that, if properly studied—and I may 
say there are at least three major Ameri- 
can universities ready on request to 
make such a study—there is every indi- 
cation that private foundations will fund 
that study, which means it will not cost 
the taxpayers anything if the study is 
made. And if the Congress at the next 
session chooses to adopt the recommen- 
dations of that study, a new and affirm- 
ative note in our foreign economic aid 
program can be struck. I commend the 
committee for giving the point four 
youth idea a chance to be born. 

Mr. MORGAN. I recognize that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has done a 
great deal of work on this Point 4 Youth 
Corps amendment. He introduced a bill 
on this subject which received very care- 
ful consideration by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. As a result of our in- 
quiries the Executive also explored the 
matter and submitted recommendations. 
The committee has been very sympa- 
thetic to the idea and I assure the gen- 
tleman that we will await with interest 
the report when it is ready. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There are several 
of us who have been much concerned 
about the business engineering standards 
on some of the public works projects in 
this foreign aid program. I am dis- 
turbed by the fact that the committee 
amendment which was brought out in 
the bill when it first passed the House on 
that point is considerably modified by 
the conference report, particularly by the 
fact that the conference language does 
not contain any provision that qualified 
engineers make a study, or that the 
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benefit-cost determinations be supplied 
to the Speaker of the House and to the 
Senate; and, furthermore, it does not 
contain a prohibition against the project 
being built when that project does not 
meet the benefit-cost standards for proj- 
ects in the United States. 

Is it the intention of the committee to 
require that those standards be met on 
those projects, and to require that engi- 
neers make cost studies that we require 
in the United States? 

Mr. MORGAN. This provision was in- 
corporated in the House bill by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. It was taken 
to conference in good faith, and the 
amendment adopted by the conference 
was the result of compromise after full 
discussion, during long sessions in the 
conference. I am sure that the amend- 
ment takes in all prescribed in Circular 
A-47 of the Bureau of the Budget ex- 
cept for adding the words “as far as 
practicable.” It gives the President some 
flexibility in dealing with projects in the 
less developed countries. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the 
amendment as adopted represents prog- 
ress, but I would like the gentleman to 
assure us, if he can, that the benefit-cost 
determinations will be available to the 
Congress on those projects in the future. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ican assure the gen- 
tleman as far as I am concerned that 
I will work to that end. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. Would the gentleman 
say, with respect to this exhaustive infor- 
mation to which reference was just made, 
that it was the intent of the conferees 
that the provisions of Circular A-47 
should apply insofar as practical? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I would like to ask 
the chairman about this new section, 
which I understand has been inserted by 
the Senate, 523(d), on page 7 of the con- 
ference report. This section reads: 

(d) Whenever the. President determines 
that the achievement of U.S. foreign policy 
objectives in a given country requires it, he 
may direct the chief of the U.S. diplomatic 
mission there to issue regulations applicable 
to members of the Armed Forces and officers 
and employees of the U.S. Government, and 
to contractors with the U.S. Government and 
their employees, governing the extent to 
which their pay and allowances received and 
to be used in that country shall be paid in 
local currency. Notwithstanding any other 
law, U.S. Government agencies are authorized 
and directed to comply with such regu- 
lations. 


I would like to ask whether the am- 
bassador in any given country is author- 
ized to issue regulations applicable to all 
members of all U.S. military forces. 

Mr. MORGAN. Only when the Presi- 
dent so determines and directs. 

Mr. BENTLEY. In other words, our 
ambassador would be able to issue regu- 
lations governing the pay of Army officers 
throughout any foreign country? 

Mr. MORGAN. Only under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. 
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Mr. BENTLEY. The Ambassador 
could under direction of the President 
of the United States? 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the direction 
of the President of the United States. 

Mr. BENTLEY. But how would that 
be worked out? 

Mr. MORGAN. The President would 
give directions. 

This amendment was put in by the 
other body as a direct result of black- 
market operations which went on in 
Turkey in which a number of military 
personnel apparently were involved. 
The amendment is very flexible. It 
gives the President authority and flexi- 
bility so that I do not think the condi- 
tion described by the gentleman can 
occur. This is simply an effort to try 
to correct the black-market practices 
such as went on in Turkey. 

Mr. BENTLEY. In other words, if the 
financial situation in any country is such 
as to warrant it, he may by reason of 
this amendment have authority to direct 
all military contingents in that country 
in the matter of whether they be paid in 
dollars or local currency or a combina- 
tion of both, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is quite correct, 
but the President directs both the Penta- 
gon and the State Department. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am just wondering 
if this were not an example of an 
encroachment of the State Department 
on the military, the State Department 
taking precedence of the military. 

Mr. MORGAN. The President is still 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. I am sure he makes the deci- 
sions. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, in the re- 
port, I note that the Senate amendment 
also expressed the sense of Congress that 
the Development Loan Fund should give 
special consideration to loans and guar- 
antees to stimulate the development of 
free economic institutions and private 
investment in the field of housing in 
rapidly developing countries. 

I also note in the current issue of the 
National Savings and Loan Journal that 
the Development Loan Fund has just 
made a $2 million housing loan to a 
privately owned savings and loan asso- 
ciation in Lima, Peru, known as the As- 
sociation Mutual de Creditos para Vi- 
vienda Peru which was founded by Pedro 
Beltran, Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance of Peru. 

Is it the sense of your committee that 
these loans for housing development 
should be made to banks or institutions 
owned by prime ministers or executives 
of Latin American states? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, these loans 
should be properly administered; but 
this is a sense amendment. It gives the 
Development Loan Authority no new 
powers. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is this 
kind of administration of the law which 
makes it difficult for a Member of Con- 
gress to explain his vote and compels 
him to apologize for it. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, let me express my appreciation to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding this time to me in order that 
I may bring to the attention of the 
House certain language contained in the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. 

I refer to the passage, commencing on 
page 13 of the conference report, under 
the heading “Submission of Documents 
and Information to the Congress (Sec. 
201(a))” which describes the action of 
the conferees with respect to my amend- 
ment, unanimously adopted by the 
House, which requires the executive 
branch to furnish complete and accu- 
rate information to the General Ac- 
counting Office and committees of Con- 
gress with respect to the expenditure of 
defense support funds. 

The Senate version contained no such 
language, and the conferees com- 
promised by accepting the language of 
my amendment with a proviso that the 
President might deny requests for docu- 
ments or information by certifying “that 
he has forbidden the information to be 
furnished pursuant to such request and 
gives his reasons for doing so.” 

Mr. Speaker, the paragraph of the 
statement which disturbs me most ap- 
pears at the top of page 14 and reads 
as follows: 

The committee of conference recognizes 
that the separation of powers under the 
Constitution makes it impossible for the 
Congress to infringe the prerogatives of the 
Executive by legislative action and that con- 
sequently this provision would serve to indi- 
cate the will of the Congress but that it 
could neither prescribe nor limit the consti- 
tutional powers of the Executive. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that what is particularly unfortu- 
nate about this language is that it refers 
to the “prerogatives of the Executive,” 
but fails to mention the prerogatives of 
Congress. Article I, section 1 of the Con- 
stitution vests all legislative powers in the 
Congress. 

It is clearly settled that the legislative 
power includes the power of inquiry— 
McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U.S. 135 
(1927)). Since the language to which I 
object makes no reference to the con- 
gressional power of inquiry, it appears 
to accept what has been advanced by 
many in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment as the “doctrine of Executive 
privilege.” There has been a great deal 
of loose thinking and loose talk by execu- 
tive agents under the label “Executive 
privilege” to justify increasing truculence 
in the executive agencies in flouting 
legitimate requests of congressional com- 
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mittees, as well as the General Account- 
ing Office, for information concerning the 
conduct of the public business. 

Mr. Speaker, let me hasten to say that 
I do not believe it is within the power of 
the Congress, nor within the power of 
Congress itself, for that matter, to divest 
the Congress of any authcrity vested in 
it by the Constitution of the United 
States. That power is inalienable. 

What disturbs me is that leaders of the 
Congress itself unwittingly or inadvert- 
ently should lend credence to unfounded 
executive claims of ‘‘privilege” by includ- 
ing this phraseology in a formal docu- 
ment which becomes a part of the legis- 
lative history of the Mutual Security Act. 
It seems to support a claim of Executive 
privilege advanced by officials in the ex- 
ecutive branch which inures to the ap- 
parent enhancement of the power of the 
executive branch and the diminution of 
the power of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish there were some 
way to delete or amend the paragraph 
of the conference report which is objec- 
tionable. Upon inquiry, however, I am 
informed that the parliamentary situa- 
tion is such that the only way this 
proposition could be repudiated is by 
rejection of the entire conference report 
itself. Since this remedy might be rath- 
er drastic to cure one defective para- 
graph of the statement of the managers 
when the other compromises of the con- 
ference committee by and large meet the 
approval of both Houses, there seems to 
be no action open to Members of the 
House except to attempt to clarify the 
ambiguity or possible misconstruction of 
this passage by contesting the erroneous 
implication in this discussion of the con- 
ference report and by issuing a caveat to 
future conference and other committees 
to exercise caution in accepting any rep- 
resentations from executive agents con- 
cerning limitations on the legislative 
power of inquiry. 

Mr. Speaker. I have discussed this 
matter on a great number of occasions, 
and my remarks appear in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp as follows: 

March 10, 1958, remarks on Attorney 
General’s testimony re Executive priv- 
ilege, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 104, 
part 3, pages 3848 to 3854. 

March 31, 1958, remarks on Executive 
privilege, including Meader-Rogers cor- 
respondence, CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol- 
ume 104, part 5, pages 5857 to 5859. 

April 16, 1958, remarks during debate 
on amending section 161, Revised Stat- 
utes, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 104, 
part 5, pages 6548 to 6573. 

July 14, 1958, remarks on “Congres- 
sional Investigations,” including Gerald 
D. Morgan’s California Law Review ar- 
ticle, CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, volume 104, 
part 10, pages 13744 to 13749. 

June 18, 1959, remarks on Hardy 
amendment to Mutual Security Act, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 105, part 
9, page 11307. 

July 21, 1959, remarks on Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee activities, CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 105, part 11, 
pages 13971 to 13925. 

July 28, 1959, remarks on Hardy 
amendment to mutual security appro- 
priations bill, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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yolume 105, part 11, pages 14531 and 
14532. 

September 7, 1959, remarks re Mollen- 
hoff article on Executive privilege, Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 105, part 14, 

e 18432. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the Special 
Subcommittee on Government Informa- 
tion of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has made a study 
of secrecy in Government including the 
attempted withholding of information 
by executive agencies from committees 
of Congress and the General Accounting 
Office. The Government Operations 
Committee has repeatedly repudiated 
the so-called doctrine of Executive priv- 
ilege to withhold information from 
Congress, and in its report issued Jan- 
uary 25, 1960, in conclusion 6, on page 
3 of that report, said the following: 

The refusal to furnish the General Ac- 
counting Office the MATS report it requested 
was based upon an assertion of “Executive 
privilege” claimed to arise from the separa- 
tion of powers in the Constitution (pp. 45 
to 47). The committee believes there is no 
foundation whatever for the alleged doc- 
trine of ‘‘Executive privilege’ to withhold in- 
formation from the Congress or its agency, 
the General Accounting Office. Thus, there 
is a clear violation of section 313 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 (pp. 49 
and 52 to 55). 


Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to discuss 
this issue at length at this time, but I 
do think it is important to point out that 
all of us, particularly the leadership of 
both the House and the Senate, have a 
responsibility to be continually vigilant 
and jealous of the prerogatives and pow- 
ers of the body of which we are a part 
and to arise and defend those powers 
when they are under attack by a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government. 

I can understand the President, the 
Attorney General or any of the 214 mil- 
lion employees of the executive branch of 
the Government attempting to expand 
executive powers and to limit congres- 
sional powers, particularly those powers 
whereby the Congress may scrutinize the 
stewardship and the discharge of their 
trust of Federal officials, their exercise of 
broad statutory powers, and their admin- 
istration and expenditure of public funds. 
It is only natural that they should seek to 
be free from accounting to the Congress, 
to the General Accounting Office, or to 
the general public. 

What I cannot condone, however, is 
indifference on the part of the Congress 
to executive flouting of congressional au- 
thority. The congressional power of in- 
quiry is well established as an inherent 
part of the legislative power. Tome itis 
fantastic to claim that the congressional 
investigative power is plenary when ap- 
plied to private persons and the business 
community, but impotent when applied 
to public affairs, public officers, and the 
expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for his very lucid remarks 
which go right to the heart o* the matter. 

I note that the Senate version of the 
Mutual Security Act contained no such 
language as my amendment, and that the 
conferees compromised by accepting a 
Proviso that the President might deny 
requests for documents or information 
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by certifying ‘that he has forbidden the 
information to be furnished pursuant 
to such request and gives his reasons for 
doing so.” I do not at this time oppose 
the compromise in the statutory lan- 
guage even though I consider it undesir- 
able, but I sincerely hope that it was not 
the intention of the managers for the 
House, by their remarks at the top of 
page 14 of the conference report, to indi- 
cate support of the alleged doctrine of 
Executive privilege. Claims and denials 
of this doctrine have been made for many 
years and I feel sure that there was no 
intention to attempt to resolve the issue, 
at the expense of the powers of Congress, 
by a casual aside in a conference report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harpy] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MeapER!] calling atten- 
tion to certain phraseology in the state- 
ment of the managers that might be 
taken to imply congressional approval of 
the so-called doctrine of Executive priv- 
ilege to withhold information from the 
Congress. 

While I appreciate the possibility that 
the language may be so construed it 
was certainly not my intention, and I 
do not believe it was the intention of 
any of the other conferees, to pass judg- 
ment on this constitutional question. 
The conferees were simply trying to ar- 
rive at a compromise between House 
language which had no limitations on 
the requirements to provide information, 
and the absence of any language what- 
soever on this subject in the Senate 
version. 

What we determined was that, as a 
matter of policy, the Congress would 
not at this time insist upon requiring 
information in those cases, expected to 
be very few in number, where the Presi- 
dent was personally convinced that the 
information should not be furnished and 
was willing publicly to state his reasons. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 
I felt certain that that was the situation. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GaN], for making it clear that the con- 
ference committee by the adoption of the 
language in section 201(a) did not desire 
or intend by legislative act to grant au- 
thority to the President or concede that 
he has constitutional authority to with- 
hold information of this type from the 
Congress. 

The conference report, commenting on 
section 201(a), states that the conferees 
recognize “‘that the separation of powers 
under the Constitution makes it impos- 
sible for the Congress to infringe the 
prerogatives of the Executive by legisla- 
tive action.”’ This is true; Congress can- 
not modify the President’s constitutional 
powers. But the President is not the 
sole arbiter of his own powers. He de- 
rives his powers from the Constitution 
and the laws enacted by Congress. When 
he ignores the Constitution and the laws, 
he may be curbed by action of Congress 
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or the courts. He swears to uphold the 
laws and is under special mandate of the 
Constitution to enforce the laws. 

The “Executive privilege” to withhold 
information from Congress is adminis- 
trative folklore, created by Presidents 
and Attorneys General, simply by re- 
peated assertions. It appears nowhere in 
the Constitution. No court decision has 
ever recognized it. On the contrary, the 
courts frequently have used language 
similar to that of the recent Watkins case 
of 1957: 

The power of Congress to conduct investi- 
gations is inherent in the legislative process. 
That power is broad. It encompasses in- 
quiries concerning the administration of 
existing laws as well as proposed or possibly 
needed statutes. It includes surveys of de- 
fects in our social, economic, or political 
system for the purpose of enabling the Con- 
gress to remedy them. It comprehends 
probes into departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to expose corruption, inefficiency, 
or waste (354 U.S. 178). 


Section 201(a) was amended by the 
House of Representatives on April 21, 
1960, to provide for the right of access to 
reports and documents by both the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and appropriate 
committees of Congress. But the con- 
ference report appears to give the right 
to the President to refuse such requests. 
Left unclarified, this might have emascu- 
lated the right-of-access amendment 
which was offered by my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Harpy] and unanimously adopted 
by the House. 

It is a matter of simple logic. If the 
President has such an inherent constitu- 
tional power, it need not be spelled out by 
statute. If he does not have the power, 
it is clear that the Congress does not 
grant it to him in this specific instance. 

The conference report says: 

This provision would serve to indicate the 
will of the Congress * * * that it could 
neither prescribe nor limit the constitutional 
powers of the Executive. 


I am sure we do not wish to fritter 
away the constitutional right of the Con- 
gress to sit in constant watchfulness over 
the executive branch. 

The Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall do all things “necessary and 
proper” to carry out its powers “and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States 
or in any Department or officer there- 
of”—article I, section 8, clause 18. 

Dean Wigmore, in his great work on 
evidence, condemned those who assert 
a broad “Executive privilege’ to with- 
hold information. He said: 

The lawful limits of the (Executive) privi- 
lege are extensible beyond any control, if its 
application is left to the determination of 
the very official whose interest it may be to 
shield a wrongdoing under the privilege. 
(8 Wigmore on Evidence, sec. 2378a.) 


The adoption of the conference re- 
port amendment cannot create an “Ex- 
ecutive privilege” but it may create the 
monster which has been conjured forth 
by a faulty interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. It is a pernicious doctrine, 
rooted in the theory of “the divine right 
of kings,” and sooner or later, like that 
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ancient fraud on the people, it must 
finally be laid to rest. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the chair- 
man of the committee for having the 
courage in this colloquy to make it abso- 
lutely clear as a matter of legislative in- 
tent that the conference committee by 
the adoption of the language in section 
201(a) and by the remarks on this sec- 
tion appearing on pages 13 and 14 of the 
conference report on H.R. 11510, does not 
create or grant and does not intend to 
create or grant a privilege to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to withhold 
any of the information required to be 
furnished under section 201(a) to the 
Congress, its committees and subcom- 
mittees, and the General Accounting 
Office; and further that such language 
in the bill and report does not admit, 
concede, or recognize, nor does it intend 
to admit, concede, or recognize, that the 
President in fact or in law has an al- 
leged “Executive privilege’ to withhold 
such information from the Congress, its 
committees, and the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois, the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with the posi- 
tion of the chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MorcGan]. In my remarks I said “it is 
not within the province of our con- 
ference to determine the constitution- 
ality of this issue.” 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Iyield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
House conferees, I also want to concur 
in what has been said by the chairman. 
This is a constitutional question on 
which our committee of conference was 
not trying to pass judgment one way or 
the other. We were merely describing 
a situation that exists. We were trying 
to make it plain that we want the 
executive branch to make this informa- 
tion available to the Congress; but we 
do not in this act seek to compel it to do 
so. 
Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the clarification of the 
language of the conference report which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan]. No one 
disputes the constitutional separation 
of the powers of the executive and the 
legislative branches, but it is the 
capricious assertion of privilege of with- 
holding pertinent documents on the part 
of the Executive that has concerned the 
Hardy committee and other committees 
of the Congress. 

The investigative function of Con- 
gress is too important to be curtailed 
by ex parte bureaucratic decisions. 
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Congress is not only entrusted, but is 
charged with overseeing the operations 
of Government agencies and it is im- 
portant that no curtailment of the Con- 
gressional powers be acquiesced in, even 
by implication. 

For that reason, I welcome the clarify- 
ing statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It will make clear that in ac- 
cepting the language of the conference 
report, the House, in no way, surrenders 
its claim to adequately exercise its in- 
vestigative powers and to require re- 
sponsible production of pertinent docu- 
ments by the Executive. 

Mr. HARDY. I am grateful to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD] and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota {[Mr. Jupp] for their comments on 
this important matter. Both of these 
gentlemen served on the conference and 
they speak with authority on what the 
conference intended. 

I want to thank also the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] who 
is a valuable member of my subcommit- 
tee as well as the gentleman from 
Florida {[Mr. Fasce..] who is so well in- 
formed about this subject. 

I appreciate particularly the remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Morcan]. His position as always 
carries great weight with me. He has 
clarified the matter considerably, and I 
believe that, in light of his statement 
and the comments of our other col- 
leagues, the House need have no con- 
cern that its rights have been infringed 
in this provision. With this explana- 
tion, I shall support the conference 
report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill was before the House, I con- 
gratulated the committee upon the inclu- 
sion of the language which appeared on 
page 11 of the House bill. 

That language, conforming in large 
part to an amendment I had supported 2 
years ago, required that all nonmilitary 
water development projects financed un- 
der the Mutual Security Act for foreign 
lands comply with the same benefits- 
costs requirements of economic feasibil- 
ity which apply to domestic projects. 

At that time I stated that if this lan- 
guage were to be deleted or materially 
weakened in conference, it would be my 
intention to oppose this bill on final 
passage. 

For the reasons expressed by me at 
that time, and because of the serious 
weaknesses pointed out a few minutes 
ago by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Epmonpson] in the section as final- 
ly approved in conference, I shall he 
compelled to vote against adoption of 
this conference committee report. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to congratulate the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Morcan, and the other House conferees 
on bringing back to the House a con- 
ference report for which all can vote 
with good conscience. I am especially 
happy that the statement of policy in 
regard to freedom of navigation in in- 
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ternational waterways which originated 
in the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs remains intact in the bill that wil] 
now go to the President for his signg- 
ture. I think all of us followed with in- 
terest the attempt in the other body to 
delete or to render weak and meaning- 
less this statement of policy in the House 
bill, and it was a source of great satis- 
faction to all who truly believe that in- 
ternational waterways should be open to 
the ships of all nations that the attempt 
in the other body to delete or to make 
meaningless the language of the House 
failed. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs I wish espe- 
cially to commend the very able and 
modest gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN] for the outstanding contribu- 
tion he made in assisting in the drafting 
of this statement of policy and in effec- 
tively championing it in our committee. 
I am sure I am speaking the sentiment 
of all the members of the committee 
when I say that no one on our commit- 
tee is held in higher esteem than the gen- 
tleman from New York, and his modesty 
and his personal self-effacement, for- 
getting himself in his greater devotion 
to a cause in which he believes, are not 
the least of his virtues as appraised by 
his fellow members on the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time to propound a question 
to the managers on the part of the House. 
I would like to address it either to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania or the 
gentleman from Minnesota. A number 
of members of the committee and of the 
House are concerned about the matter of 
advance commitments made in the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. I share that con- 
cern. There was apparently a practice 
growing up among those in charge of 
that Fund of making allocations of 
money before specific worthwhile proj- 
ects were presented by the requesting 
country. We felt that that was bad 
practice. We felt that it unduly tied up 
the funds that were available to the 
Development Loan Fund. Therefore I 
am asking either of the gentlemen what 
the action of the conferees was with re- 
spect to that practice. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the best statement I 
can give on that is to call attention to 
the third paragraph on page 15 of the 
statement by the House conferees. We 
worked on that language very carefully 
to clear up this very point. The Devel- 
opment Loan Fund is ina dilemma. No- 
body wants it to go out, as the gentleman 
has well said, and tie up or allocate 
funds for projects that are still only in 
the dream stage. On the other hand, we 
ourselves last year and again this year 
directed the Development Loan Fund to 
give priority to certain types of projects 
in certain countries, because they are of 
greater importance to our own foreign 
policy. We did not want to put the De- 
velopment Loan Fund in a straitjacket 
that would prevent it from doing prop- 
erly what we have directed it todo. We 
wanted to give it authority to make in- 
formal working plans, and we expect it 
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to do so. The staff itself must be able 
to sit down and say, “Now, if we have 
$100 million, and that is all we have, 
where are the places and what are the 
projects in which the amount can be 
loaned to the greatest advantage for the 
foreign policy of the United States, if 
there are economically sound and care- 
fully studied projects that will pay back 
the loans, if the country survives?” The 
staff and the managers of the Fund 
ought to make this sort of informal and 
tentative probings in making their own 
Jans. 

. But under the amendment no action 
could be taken by the Board that would 
tie up or earmark or commit funds for 
projects until there are thoroughly 
worked out plans and sufficient data to 
show that the projects are economically 
sound, and such plans and data are 
available to the Fund as it considers 
definite applications from specific coun- 
tries. Thus we hope we can avoid the 
former practice to which the gentleman 
objects, and at the same time not pre- 
vent the Development Loan Fund from 
doing properly what it ought to do. 

Mr. ADAIR. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is saying that studies could be 
made, research could be undertaken, but 
no definite earmarking or allocating or 
setting aside of funds would be made 
until a worthwhile and justifiable proj- 
ect was presented? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. Let me read for the 
record two sentences from the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House: 

The limitation on advance allocations, 
reservations, earmarks, commitments, or set- 
asides by the Fund definitely applies to any 
formal action by the Fund’s Board of Direc- 
tors which would either bind the Fund or 
constitute a basis for representing to the 
Congress that a given sum cannot be used 
for other purposes. It does not mean that 
the Fund’s staff cannot, or should not as 
prudent bankers, informally discuss priori- 
ties of various proposals with prospective 
borrowers, or internally prepare work pro- 
grams and give special attention to applica- 
tions from key countries. 


Mr. ADAIR, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the confer- 
ees have worked well and diligently 
within the framework of the bills that 
they had before them. I think, however, 
that the conference report now before 
us contains the same shortcomings, the 
same failures to which many of us ob- 
jected before. Therefore, I feel that the 
vote upon this should be in the negative. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. No matter how thick or 
thin the slices, this foreign handout bill, 
Calling for the spending of $1.366 billion 
is approximately $48 million more than 
the already rich bill that went out of 
the House not so long ago. It is not 
in keeping with the administration’s 
professed position in behalf of austerity, 
frugality, and economy in Government. 

Mr. ADAIR. It is higher by that 
amount than the bill that left the House. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. CorFIN]. 


CvI——641 
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Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the chairman of the committee would 
be willing to tell the House what was 
the final version of the section to which 
we gave some attention on the House 
side, section 421, Loans to Small Farm- 
ers. 

Mr. MORGAN. This amendment was 
adopted in the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and in the conference was adopted 
intact except for the change of one word, 
the word “to” being changed to the word 
“for.” It tightened up the amendment 
to make sure the money was not directly 
loaned by American Government offi- 
cials, but was loaned through local agen- 
cies. 

Mr. COFFIN. In the gentleman’s 
opinion it in no way weakened the pro- 
vision? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think it 
strengthened it. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Aparr) there 
were—ayes 108, noes 60. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 240, nays 138, not voting 54, 
as follows: 


No, 


[Roll No. 88] 
YEAS—240 

Addonizio Conte Glenn 
Albert Cooley Goodell 
Arends Corbett Granahan 
Ashley Cramer Green, Oreg. 
Aspinall Curtin Green, Pa. 
Auchincloss Curtis, Mass. Griffin 
Avery Curtis, Mo. Griffiths 
Ayres Daddario Gubser 
Baker Dague Hagen 
Baldwin Daniels Halleck 
Barrett Dawson Halpern 
Barry Delaney Hardy 
Bass, N.H. Derounian Hays 
Bates Diggs Healey 
Baumhart Dingell Herlong 
Beckworth Dixon Hess 
Bentley Donohue Hoeven 
Blatnik Dooley Holifield 
Boggs Dorn, N.Y. Holland 
Boland Downing Holtzman 
Bolling Doyle Horan 
Bolton Dwyer Hosmer 
Bowles Elliott, Ala. Huddleston 
Boykin Elliott, Pa. Tkard 
Brademas Fallon Inouye 
Breeding Farbstein Irwin 
Brewster Fascell Jarman 
Brooks, Tex. Feighan Johnson, Calif. 
Broomfield Fenton Johnson, Colo. 
Broyhill Fino Johnson, Md. 
Burke, Mass. Flood Johnson, Wis. 
Byrne, Pa. Foley Jones, Ala. 
Byrnes, Wis. Forand Jones, Mo. 
Cahill Ford Judd 
Cannon Frelinghuysen Karsten 
Carnahan Friedel Karth 
Chamberlain Fulton Kasem 
Chenoweth Gallagher Kastenmeier 
Chiperfield Garmatz Kearns 
Clark Gary Kee 
Coad George Keith 
Coffin Giaimo Keogh 
Cohelan Gilbert Kilday 


Saund 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stubblefield 
Taber 
Teague, Calif 
Teller 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Udall 
Uliman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Wainwright 
Walihauser 
Watts 

Weis 
Westland 
Widnall 
Wier 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Moore 
Morris, Okla. 
Moulder 
Murray 
Norrell 
O’Konski 
Oliver 
Passman 
Patman 
Pfost 


Simpson 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 


Mitchell 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morris, N.Mex. 
Morrrison 
Porter 
Powell 
Scherer 
Scott 

Shelley 
Smith, Kans. 
Spence 
Sullivan 


King, Calif. Nix 
King, Utah Norblad 
Kirwan O’Brien, Il. 
Kluczynski O’Brien, N.Y. 
Kowalski O’Hara, Tl. 
Kyl O’Hara, Mich. 
Lafore O’Neill 
Lane Osmers 
Langen Ostertag 
Lankford Pelly 
Lesinsk1 Perkins 
Libonati Philbin 
Loser Pillion 
McDowell Pirnie 
McFall Price 
Machrowicz Prokop 
Madden Pucinski 
Magnuson Quie 
Mahon Quigley 
Mailliard Rabaut 
Marshall Rains 
Martin Randall 
Matthews Ray 
May Reuss 
Meader Rhodes, Pa. 
Merrow Riehlman 
Miller, Clem Rivers, Alaska 
Miller, N.Y. Roberts 
Milliken Robison 
Monagan Rodino 
Morgan Rogers, Colo. 
Moss Rogers, Mass. 
Multer Rooney 
Mumma Roosevelt 
Murphy Rostenkowski 
Natcher St. George 
Nelsen Santangelo 
NAYS—138 

Abbitt Fisher 
Abernethy Flynt 
Adair Forrester 
Alexander Fountain 
Alford Gathings 
Alger Gavin 
Allen Grant 
Andersen, Gray 

Minn. Gross 
Andrews Haley 
Ashmore 
Bailey Harmon 
Barr Harris 
Bass, Tenn. Harrison 
Becker Hechler 
Belcher Hemphill 
Bennett, Fla. Henderson 
Bennett, Mich. Hiestand 
Berry Hoffman, Tl. 
Betts Hoffman, Mich. 
Blitch Hogan 
Bosch Holt 
Bow Hull 
Bray Jennings 
Brock Jensen 
Brooks, La. Jonas 
Brown, Ga. Kilgore 
Brown, Mo. Kitchin 
Brown, Ohio Knox 
Budge Laird 
Burleson Landrum 
Casey Latta 
Church Lennon 
Collier Levering 
Colmer Lipscomb 
Cook McCulloch 
Cunningham McDonough 
Davis, Ga. McGinley 
Dent McIntire 
Denton McSween 
Derwinski Mack 
Devine Mason 
Dorn, S.C. Meyer 
Dowdy Michel 
Dulski Mills 
Edmondson Minshall 
Everett Moeller 

NOT VOTING—54 

Anderson, Fiynn 

Mont. 
Anfuso Prazier 
Barden Hébert 
Baring Jackson 
Bonner Johansen 
Buckley Kelly 
Burdick Kilburn 
Burke, Ky. Lindsay 
Canfield McCormack 
Cederberg McGovern 
Celler McMillan 
Chelf Macdonald 
Davis, Tenn. Metcalf 
Durham Miller, 
Evins George P. 
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Thompson, Tex. Walter Withrow 
Trimble Williams Young 
Vinson Willis 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Williams against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Young against. 

Mr. McCormack for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Lindsay for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Johansen 
against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Withrow against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Smith of Kansas 
against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Barden against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. George P. Miller for, with Mr. Willis 
against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. McMillan against. 

Mrs. Sullivan for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Texas against. 

Mr. Trimble for, with Mr. Flynn against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Burdick with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Montoya with Mr. Cederberg. 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Jackson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a privileged 
report on two appropriation bills, mili- 
tary construction and legislative. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on both bills. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT OF 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 520 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10495) to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for the construc- 
tion of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, after 
which I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 520 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
10495, to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes. The res- 
olution provides for an open rule, waiv- 
ing points of order, with 2 hours of 
general debate. 

H.R. 10495 is the usual biennial au- 
thorization for the fiscal years of 1962 
and 1963 for the A-B-—C Federal-aid 
highway program and for the several 
classes of Federal domain roads. It is 
deemed necessary to authorize funds for 
these fiscal years for both the Federal- 
aid primary and secondary highway sys- 
tems and their extensions within urban 
areas so that the several States may pre- 
pare their plans, including the all-im- 
portant financing arrangements required 
to match the Federal-aid funds, and to 
permit apportionment of such funds in 
accordance with law for future highway 
contruction. 

The amount of the funds authorized 
in the bill for the A-B-C program for 
each of the fiscal years is identical with 
the amount authorized for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961. The authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1961 provided for $925 
million for the A—-B-C program, and H.R. 
10495 would provide the same amount 
for fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

The Committee on Public Works was 
convinced by the testimony it received 
that the amounts in this bill for the 
A-B-C program provide an adequate 
basis for the continuation of this vital 
program at or near the level contem- 
plated at the time of enactment of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. In 
order to be successful, this program must 
be continued on an orderly basis from 
year to year. 

The A-B-C highways extend into every 
county of the United States. They in- 
clude both primary and secondary roads, 
and their extensions within urban areas. 
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The present extent of the primary sys. 
tem is 260,170 miles, including 237,117 
miles in rural areas and 22,993 in urban 
areas. The secondary system, by far the 
larger of the two in terms of linear 
miles, consists of 570,399 miles, including 
559,248 rural miles and 11,151 urban 
miles. At the present time the total] 
A-B-C highways embrace approximately 
790,000 miles and carry about 48 percent 
of the total of all highway traffic in this 
country, and traffic on these roads can be 
expected to increase over the next few 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 520. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10495) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1962 
and 1963 for the construction of cer- 
tain highways in accordance with title 
23 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 10495, 
with Mr. DeLaney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House, H.R. 10495, is to authorize appro- 
priations for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of 
the United States Code, and for other 
purposes. 

Let me state at the outset that the ef- 
fect of this legislation is to continue 
Federal policy without change, insofar 
as the so-called A-B-C highways are 
concerned. This is the biennial bill pro- 
viding for the continuation of the long- 
established Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 
In considering this legislation, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works has taken the po- 
sition that there should be no change in 
the present level of authorizations at 
this time, inasmuch as it is anticipated 
that the next Congress will deal in a 
comprehensive and detailed way with 
the entire Federal-aid highway program. 

Since 1956, the Congress has followed 
the policy of increasing the amounts au- 
thorized for A-B-C highways—the Fed- 
eral-aid primary and secondary systems 
and the urban extensions—in annual in- 
crements of $25 million. This incremen- 
tal increase was contemplated to be con- 
tinued until A-B-—C_ authorizations 
reached $1 billion annually. Such an in- 
crease is necessary to keep the program 
in balance. However, the present bill 
does not call for any incremental in- 
creases in the A-B-C program, but, in- 
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stead, authorizes an amount for each of 
the 2 fiscal years, 1962 and 1963, identical 
to the $925 million which was authorized 
for fiscal 1961. 

The committee agreed to this depar- 
ture from established policy with con- 
siderable reluctance, in view of the 
demonstrated need for the enlargement 
of the A-B-C construction program. 

Two factors made it seem desirable 
to hold the A-B-C authorizations down 
to the current level: 

First. The anticipated income of the 
highway trust fund is not sufficient to 
finance any increase in the A-B-C pro- 
gram without reducing the interstate 
program by an equivalent amount. 
Progress on the Interstate System has 
already been slowed down by the finan- 
cial pinch, and it was felt that it would 
be unwise to force a further slowdown 
on Interstate work. 

Second. In 1958, the Congress enact- 
ed legislation providing a $400 million 
emergency fund for use in the A-B-C 
highway construction as an antireces- 
sion measure. For ‘“his- reason, the 
A-B-C program is sumewhat ahead of 
the schedule contemplated in 1956, while 
the Interstate program is behind sched- 
ule. 

The needs of the A-B-C system are 
urgent. It is by no means the intent of 
the present legislation to freeze the rate 
of progress on the A-B-C program to 
current levels. It is my hope, and I be- 
lieve the hope of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works, 
that the A-B—C program will be acceler- 
ated at least until the $1 billion a year 
level is reached. The long-range needs 
of the A-B-C program should be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the consid- 
eration of the needs of the Interstate 
System as a part of the legislative pack- 
age which we hope to enact in 1961. 

I do not believe that we can afford to 

stretch out our highway program. The 
price of land, the price of labor, and 
the price of many materials used in 
highway construction are all increasing. 
During the past three and a half years 
there has been practically no increase at 
all in the level of prices paid to highway 
contractors. However, it seems ap- 
parent that the cost of highways will 
never be less than it is now, and that 
the Federal investment in highways at 
current prices is a good buy. 
It is true, also, that the Nation is pay- 
ing a high price, in terms of economic 
waste and in terms of lives lost in high- 
way accidents, as the price of inadequate 
roads. The proved safety record of 
modern roads, as contrasted with the 
record of obsolete roads, indicates that 
many lives could be saved by the timely 
construction of adequate highways. 

The A-B-C system, extending into 
every county of the United States, must 
be developed along with the Interstate 
System if we are to have a complete, 
integrated network of modern highways 
and secondary roads in the country. 

When the 1956 Highway Act was 
passed, our population was about 167 
million, we owned 65 million motor vehi- 
cles, and we drove those vehicles about 
623 billion miles. By 1976, our popula- 
tion will have increased to 234 million— 
an increase of 37 percent. But motor 
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vehicle registrations will have increased 
to 114 million—up 74 percent—and an- 
nual travel will have increased to 1.2 
trillion vehicle miles—up 93 percent. 

The figures of $925 million authorized 
for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 is the 
minimum figure that can be used at this 
time to keep the ABC program moving 
at a smooth pace. 

Under H.R. 10495 there would be au- 
thorized $925 million for the fiscal year 
1962 and $925 million for the fiscal year 
1963 for the ABC highways, in the usual 
45-30-25 ratios. This would make avail- 
able the following sums each year: 
Primary system... .....-..- $416, 250, 000 
Secondary system__-_...._~--- 277, 500, 000 
Urban extensions_........_.- 231, 250, 000 


As introduced, H.R. 10495 also pfo- 
vided for 2-year authorizations for cer- 
tain other highways at the same level as 
has been provided for fiscal 1961, as 
follows: For forest highways, $33 mil- 
lion; for forest development roads and 
trails, $30 million; for park roads and 
trails, $18 million; for parkways, $16 
million; for Indian reservation roads 
and bridges, $12 million; and for public 
lands highways, $3 million. 

The Committee on Public Works ap- 
proved an amendment to the bill in- 
creasing the proposed authorization for 
forest development roads and trails to 
$35 million for fiscal 1962 and to $40 
million for fiscal 1963. 

Section 4 of the bill includes a total of 
five technical amendments to section 
23, United States Code. These can best 
be described as “housekeeping” amend- 
ments, noncontroversial in nature, deal- 
ing with administrative procedures. 
The amendments are explained in detail 
in the report accompanying the bill. 
Approzimate apportionment of $925,000,000 

of Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 

urban highway funds for fiscal year 1962-— 

63, pursuant to H.R. 10495 

MARCH 3, 1960. 
[Millions of dollars] 


Pri- |Second-| Urban lrotal 
mary ary |($231.2)| ($925) 
($416.3) |($277.5) 
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Approzimate apportionment of $925,000,000 
of Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban highway funds for fiscal year 1962~ 
63, pursuant to H.R. 10495—Continued 


MaRrcw 3, 1960. 
[Millions of doars]} 


Pri- |Second-} ' rban }Total 
mary ary |($231.2)/ ($925) 
($416.3)| ($277.5) 


State 


Pennsylvania__-_.....- 16.5 9.9 17.4 | 43.8 
Rhode Island_._--..._- 2.1 1.4 1.6 5.1 
South Carolina. --.___- 6.5 45 1.6; 11.6 
South Dakota. --.-_--- 5.8 4.2 -4] 10.4 
Temnnessee__._______-.- 8.5 6.7 3.4) 186 
Vesti be SS 25.0 16.7 IL1} 528 
Li ee eee 4.7 3.0 1.0 8.7 
Wee et ts 2.1 1.4 -3 3.8 
Vas er 7.6 6.0 3.6] 17.2 
Washington.-._....._- 6.5 44 3.5 14.4 
West Virginia_---___- 4.3 3.9 1.5 9.7 
Wisconsin. ..........-- 9.3 65 45) 2.3 
Wyoming____.._....... 5.0 3.3 .3 8.6 
District of Columbia__- 2.1 1.3 2.0 5.4 
Puerto Rico. ----._-.- 2.2 2.3 L9 6.4 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the gentleman 
mind explaining to the committee why 
the large disparity between primary and 
secondary authorizations? 

Mr. FALLON. It is done on a formula 
basis. It has not been changed. It is 
the same under this act today as all other 
legislation that was passed on high- 
ways. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman must 
realize that with the construction of our 
interstate highways we have a partic- 
ular problem to connect up the secondary 
roads with the main highways, not only 
the primary but the interstate highways. 
There is every evidence that we will not 
have sufficient funds, and the majority 
of the people who would like to get to the 
modern highways would still be denied 
the right of access to those roads. 

Mr. FALLON. I think the committee 
and the Congress recognized that prob- 
lem in 1956 when they put into effect 
that the A-B-C roads, that is, the pri- 
mary and secondary roads, would be in- 
creased each year until it reached a 
billion dollars. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman must 
know that we are pretty well along with 
our program of construction of primary 
roads. The interstate highways are go- 
ing to eliminate the necessity for much 
of that primary work. 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. But there is nothing 
available, apparently, for connecting up 
our ordinary farm-to-market, our sec- 
ondary roads, with the primary and the 
Interstate System. I think consideration 
should be given to increasing that item 
for secondary roads. 

Mr. FALLON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is not anticipated 
that the rate of construction authorized 
under this bill would require the levy- 
ing of any additional taxes? 

Mr. FALLON. No, there are no ad- 
ditional taxes required to finance the 
program for 1962 and 1963. 
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Mr, WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. FALLON. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Fatton] for 
bringing in a very good bill, particu- 
larly the section increasing the amount 
of money for forest trails. I think it 
is a very wise increase and will be uti- 
lized to the best advantage all over the 
country. I have the honor of represent- 
ing the district in southern Illinois that 
has the great Shawnee National Forest. 
We are increasing our timber activities 
each year and we hope to be able to 
make the forest yield more profits from 
the sale of timber because it not only 
puts more money in the Federal Treas- 
ury but 25 percent of the funds go to 
local counties in lieu of taxes. Many of 
the school districts near the Shawnee 
Forest are having a difficult time getting 
by because of the loss of tax money due 
to the large acreage taken from the tax 
base. The only means of supplement- 
ing is from the 25 percent share of reve- 
nues from the sale of timber. 

The $15 million increase for 2 years in 
forest trail funds will give us and other 
national forests a chance to build new 
access roads in order to expand our tim- 
ber operations through increased sales. 
Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to pub- 
licly state that it has been a great honor 
to serve on the Subcommittee on Roads 
under the distinguished chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLon], and I appreciate his sincere in- 
terest and help in providing adequate 
authorizations for a sound highway pro- 
gram. Thank you. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Maryland for his very 
fine statement. As usual he is most com- 
petent in handling the road legislation. 
He knows a great deal about this proj- 
ect, and he works very hard on this prob- 
lem. I might add that it is a great 
pleasure to work with him. I would like 
to say also that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ScHERER], who is the ranking 
member of the Roads Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, is un- 
able to be here today because of illness 
and wishes to express his regrets. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a relatively noncontroversial bill with 
one possible exception, which I will men- 
tion in just a few moments. 

I, too, want to join in the accolades be- 
ing paid to our very fine Roads Subcom- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [{Mr. Patton], who has been 
the champion of this highway program 
and is the father of the Interstate and 
Defense Highway Act of 1956. He and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ScHERER], 
as the ranking minority member, have 
done a magnificent job on this bill, ac- 


I yield to the gentle- 
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knowledging what the realities are. All 
of us, obviously, would like to bring be- 
fore this committee a bill with the full 
authorization of $975 million, which was 
contemplated at least in the bill which 
passed the House in 1956—although that 
statement of policy was stricken out in 
conference before the bill was finally 
passed—that we could bring a bill before 
the House that would provide for an an- 
nual increase of $25 million per year 
until $1 billion is reached—for the fiscal 
year 1962 and again an increase of $25 
million, meaning $975 million for 1963. 
But the realities of the situation must be 
acknowledged. What are those realities? 
The realities of the situation, and the 
reason why the authorization for the 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963 are pinpointed 
and retained at $925 million, which is the 
authorization for fiscal years 1960 and 
1961, is that there is just not enough 
money in the trust fund to pay in full 
the authorizations for the A-B—C system 
and also for the Interstate System. Also, 
Congress has failed to provide new rev- 
enues to bolster the trust funds. The 
A-B-C system is calling under this bill 
for $925 million for 1962 and 1963. 

I wish to point out to the committee 
a@ very important fact. If there were 
greater authorizations for the A-B-C 
system provided for 1962 and 1963, it 
would have to come out of Interstate 
System’s moneys because the A-B-C sys- 
tem has the first call on the highway 
trust funds. Therefore, if this author- 
ization had been increased above the 
$925 million suggested figure, then it 
would, obviously, have to come out of 
some other highway program, meaning 
the Interstate System, because it has 
second call on the trust fund. There- 
fore, acknowledging the Interstate Sys- 
tem has already been cut back and will 
be cut back during 1962 and 1963 by 
about 20 percent as the result of lack 
of funds coming in and also the in- 
creased cost of construction, recognizing 
that that will be cut about 20 percent, 
it obviously would make little sense to 
increase that cut in the Interstate Sys- 
tem further by increasing dispropor- 
tionately above the $925 million the au- 
thorizations for the A-—B—C system. So 
those are the facts of life. The ad- 
ministration recommended $900 million 
in these A-B-C authorizations. The 
committee ended up with what I thought 
was a reasonable compromise of $925 
million. There were other bills intro- 
duced. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] introduced a bill for 
$975 million. All of us would like to 
have been able to go along with an 
authorization of that size, but as I say, 
the committee acted responsibly and ac- 
knowledged the facts of life by accept- 
ing a reasonable figure and thus not an 
unreasonable cut into the Interstate 
System money. 

One reason why we are in this situa- 
tion in addition to that is that in the 
1958 “scare of recession” the Congress 
made available an additional $400 mil- 
lion for expenditures on the A-—B-C sys- 
tem. That is another reason why the 
trust fund is short of money at the 
present time. This $400 million ex- 
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pended in 1958, incidentally, means the 
A-B-C system is actually ahead of the 
suggested $25 million annual increase 
schedule today. 

Of course, the A-B-C is composed of 
primary and secondary and urban sys- 
tems, which are naturally essential. If 
the Interstate System roads are to be 
useful, we have to have feeder highways 
leading to them. 

Next year there will be two major sig- 
nificant reports made to the Public 
Works Committee. They are reports 
with regard to a safety and use study 
being made on certain Illinois highways 
at the present time. That will deal] 
largely with construction. The second 
report deals with the question of long- 
range completion of this program, long- 
range cost and financing of it, and the 
proper and equitable allocation of costs 
to the different taxpayers who support 
this program. 

So those two reports will be before the 
Public Works Committee next year, and 
at that time we will have another oppor- 
tunity to take a look at the entire ABC 
system authorization. 

Also, we will look at the Interstate 
System financing and authorizing prob- 
lems, and at that time make determi- 
nation on a long-range basis as to 
authorizations. 

There are a couple of other matters 
I would like to discuss. The bill author- 
izes an appropriation of $33 million for 
1962 and 1963 for various highways; 
$3 million for public land highways. 
The President has recommended that 
this should, instead of coming out of the 
general fund, properly come out of the 
trust fund, in that they are of the same 
purpose and usage as the primary and 
secondary road systems. There is no 
justification for their coming out of the 
general fund under these circumstances. 

There is only one point in controversy 
in the bill, the question with regard to 
the committee putting into the bill an 
additional $5 million in 1962 and an ad- 
ditional $10 million in 1963 for the for- 
est development roads and trails. That 
amendment, which appears on page 3 of 
the bill, was made in the full Public 
Works Committee. It was not approved 
by a subcommittee, but it was approved 
by only a two-vote majority in the full 
committee. The reason why the minor- 
ity report that is filed, dissenting views, 
objected to increasing by $15 million the 
forest development roads and trails for 
1962 and 1963 is that we found ourselves 
in the position of adding $15 million to 
expenditures, and to that extent budget- 
busting proposals—$5 million in 1962 
and $10 million in 1963, which will mean 
$15 million expenditures, out of the gen- 
eral fund. 

The significant thing is that this is one 
of the only substantial areas where there 
was any increase made in authorizations 
in this bill. The reason why the minor- 
ity objected to an increase of $15 million 
is that obviously it comes out of the gen- 
eral fund and not from road user taxes 
or the trust fund and thus out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. Secondly, it makes 
little sense, if we are to have a cutback 
in the field of primary, secondary, and 
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urban, as well as interstate roads on the 
one hand, how can we justify increasing 
the forest development roads and trails 
at the same time? 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest, then, that so 
far as this bill is concerned, with that 
one exception the minority is in whole- 
hearted support of the bill. It is an ab- 
solutely essential bill to be passed at this 
time. 

Some may ask why do we put through 
an authorization bill in 1960 for 1962 
and 1963? ‘The reason is that already 
allocations or allotments of funds are 
being considered and soon will be made 
to the States for 1962 so they can do 
their advance planning for the construc- 
tion of these highways, for the money 
that will be available in 1963, and it is 
essential that the States know now what 
allocations or allotments will be avail- 
able for those future years. It is the 
position of the subcommittee, certainly 
my position, that we cannot afford to 
have any holdup on cutback in the 
A-B-C program; and, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
said, this will continue authorizations at 
the present level, existing under present 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in further explanation, 
H.R. 10495 continues the division of au- 
thorization set forth in previous Federal- 
aid highway acts as follows: 45 percent 
for projects under the Federal-aid pri- 
mary system; 30 percent for projects on 
the Federal-aid secondary system; 25 
percent for projects on extensions of 
Federal-aid primary and Federal-aid 
secondary systems with urban areas. 

As usual the bill provides for author- 
izations for various classifications of 
Federal highways as follows: 

For forest highways, $33 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
$33 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963. Increase of $3 million 
each fiscal year. 

For forest development roads and 
trails, $35 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and $40 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. In- 
crease of $5 million fiscal year 1962; $10 
million fiscal year 1963. 

For park roads and trails, $18 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and $18 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963. Same as fiscal years 
1960 and 1961. 

For parkways, $16 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and $16 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963. Same as fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

For Indian reservation roads and 
bridges, $12 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and $12 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. 
Same as fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

For public lands highways, $3 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and $3 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963. Same as fiscal years 1960 
and 1961. 

The attention of every Member of the 
House is called to the statement of sup- 
Plemental views appearing in the com- 
mittee’s report, pages 10 to 12. 

— the bill will be favorably acted 
n. 
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Approximate apportionment of $925,000,000 
of Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban highway funds for fiscal year 1963, 
pursuant to H.R. 10495 


[Millions of dollars] 


Pri- |Second-| Urban | Total 
mary | ary _ |($231.2)|($925.0) 
($416.3) |($277.5) 
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Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the highway construc- 
tion authorization bill, H.R. 10495. This 
is the usual biennial fund authorization 
for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for the 
Federal-aid highway program and for 
several classes of Federal domain roads. 
It is a 2-year authorization and deals 
with primary and interurban roads. It 
is felt necessary to authorize funds for 
2 fiscal years so that the States may 
make their plans, arrange for financing 
these projects, and to allow for the ap- 
portionment of these funds in accord- 
ance with law for future highway con- 
struction. 

The authorization for fiscal year 1961 
has been $925 million for this program. 
This authorization which we are 
now considering provides for identical 
amounts of $925 million for fiscal years 
1962 and the same amount for 1963. 
Of this amount, 45 percent is available 
for projects under the Federal-aid 
primary system; 30 percent for projects 
under the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem, and 25 percent for projects on ex- 
tensions of Federal-aid primary and 
Federal-aid secondary systems within 
urban areas. 
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Mr. Chairman, this A-B-C highway 
system extends into every county of the 
United States including both primary 
and secondary roads, and their exten- 
sions within urban areas. There are 
presently 260,170 miles in the primary 
system. This includes 237,117 miles in 
rural areas. The secondary system is by 
far the largest and consists of 570.399 
miles of which over 559,000 are within 
rural areas. At the present time the 
total A-—B—C highways embrace around 
790,000 miles and carry about 48 percent 
of the total of all highway traffic in this 
country. With the normal increases in 
traffic over the next few years it is felt 
that the authorizations called for in this 
bill represent a minimum figure needed 
to keep the program moving at a smooth 
pace and to try and avoid any possible 
breakdown in this most vital operation. 
This pace is however not sufficient to ade- 
quately meet the demands of a fast in- 
creasing highway traffic. 

For tre State of Missouri this author- 
ization means that over the next 2 fiscal 
years there will be allocated the follow- 
ing sums each year for the purposes 
noted: First, for its primary road sys- 
tem the State of Missouri is allocated the 
sum of $11.1 million in each of the next 
2 fiscal years; second, for its secondary 
road system the State is allocated for 
each of the next 2 fiscal years the sum of 
$7.5 million; and third, for its urban con- 
nective road system the allocation for 
each of the next 2 fiscal years is $7.5 
million. 

The remainder of my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, are directed to a subject close 
to the heart of those of us who live in 
the wonderful Ozark Water Wonderland 
which zomprises most of my congres- 
sional district—the authorization for 
forest highways and forest development 
roads and trails. We who live in this 
water wonderland amid the great forests 
of the Ozarks are keenly aware of the 
vital importance that forest roads and 
trails play in the proper development and 
utilization of our forests. I endorse 
wholeheartedly the proposals in this bill 
which increase funds for the purpose of 
building access roads and trails and I 
congratulate my colleagues, the gentle- 
woman from Idaho, Congresswoman 
Prost, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Jounson] for offering this 
amendment while the bill was in com- 
mittee. Over the past few years funds 
for this needed project have been some- 
what stabilized at a figure of around 
$30 million. The increases called for in 
this authorization bill are set at a figure 
of $5 million in 1962 and at $10 million 
in 1963. This is a modest sum for the 
expansion of such a vitally needed 
service. 

It is these access roads, or the lack of 
them as the case may be, that makes 
it possible or impossible for our forests 
to be properly managed. Such impor- 
tant items as the marketing of timber, 
the distribution of these forest products, 
salvage cutting, protection from fire, in- 
sects and disease are vitally connected 
to the question of the adequacy of roads 
within these areas. There is yet an at- 
ditional phase of this program which is 
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aided by the building of proper roads— 
the recreational use of our forest lands. 

Mr. Chairman, the long-range objec- 
tive of this provision in the bill is ob- 
vious—to have and maintain a system of 
roads and trails at a level adequate to 
make it possible to properly utilize the 
expected demands of these great forest 
areas within the Nation. This provision 
of the bill will indeed enhance the value 
of both the timber and other resources 
of our forests. I urge adoption of this 
bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. K.uczyYNsk1]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Fa.ton], father of the 
interstate highway program, the great- 
est public works program in the history 
of the world. Through his leadership 
in sponsoring a better highway program 
thousands of lives will be saved, and 
millions of dollars in property damage. 

Mr. Chairman, although I am from 
the Midwest, and, as you know there are 
no forests in the city of Chicago, I am 
familiar with this problem because of 
being a member of the Committee on 
Public Works and also a member of the 
Subcommittee on Roads. From testi- 
mony presented I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the moneys we put into 
forest development roads is not an ex- 
penditure but is an investment which 
is repaid many times over in increased 
receipts to the Government from the sale 
of timber. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure 
for me to serve with a gentieman like 
Mr. Fatton of Maryland. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield. 

Mr. McFALL. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Illinois for his 
statement on forest roads. I know that 
he as a long-time member of this com- 
mittee understands this problem from 
his long history of distinguished legisla- 
tive experience. I wish again to com- 
mend his statement. 

Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California {Mr. Batpwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been a privilege to serve during the 
past 6 years as a member of the Roads 
Subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee under the very able 
leadership of the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Fatton]. In my opinion, 
without any question, Mr. FaLton is the 
most authoritative highway expert in 
this body. Under his leadership the 
Congress of the United States has en- 
acted into law the most important far- 
reaching interstate highway program 
that is now making possible a great 
speedup in the construction of highways 
throughout the United States in an ef- 
fort to meet the needs of traffic and to 
decrease the loss of life. The gentile- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FaLton] has 
made a great contribution to highway 
safety in this country and to the more 
rapid movement of people in suburban 
and urban areas, from the places where 
they live to the places where they work. 
The gentleman from Maryland deserves 
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the commendation of this body and of 
the citizens of this country. 

We have before us today the exten- 
sion for 2 additional years of the so- 
called ABC road program which provides 
Federal aid to State primary and State 
secondary roads. This in the past has 
been a noncontroversial program. We 
are extending it at the same rate that 
has been previously authorized for the 
fiscal year 1961, that is, $925 million. 
This program, of course, requires match- 
ing by the States on a 50-50 basis. There 
has been some discussion of an amend- 
ment which was adopted in the com- 
mittee to increase the funds for forest 
roads and trails. 

Let me say that we have adequate jus- 
tification for this increase in the testi- 
mony of representatives of the Forest 
Service who came before our commit- 
tee. Of all the authorizations con- 
tained in this bill this is the one author- 
ization upon which there is a specific 
monetary return to the U.S. Treasury. 

During the last year for which statis- 
tics are available, the year 1959, the For- 
est Service testified that we have re- 
ceived from the forests of this country 
an amount of $122 million. These re- 
ceipts will be enhanced by proper devel- 
opment of forest roads and trails. 

Under the procedure followed by the 
Forest Service, if they have asked for 
bids on a national forest selective log- 
ging contract, and the bidders have to 
construct the roads to serve the area 
which will be logged, then the bidders 
reduce the amount of their bids by the 
amount of the cost of building the roads. 

If, on the other hand, those roads are 
available, then the bids are increased 
by that amount. For that reason this 
amendment does not represent a net 
budgetary loss of $5 million in the fiscal 
year 1962 and $10 million in the fiscal 
year 1963 because we will have increased 
returns from those contracts to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In addition to that, all of those who 
are familiar with our great national for- 
ests know that one of the greatest men- 
aces to our national forests today is for- 
est fires. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres are lost per year from that great 
danger. One of the biggest reasons why 
sO many acres are lost is because we 
have inadequate access roads to get to 
the place where the fire is burning. 
Through this increased authorization it 
will make it possible for our firefight- 
ing units to get to those fires sooner and 
to attack them more rapidly with a 
greater chance to put them out more 
quickly, resulting in a great saving in 
the forests of this country. 

I do not think anyone feels more dis- 
couraged than someone who goes 
through the great national forests and 
sees thousands of acres completely de- 
nuded because of the ravages of a forest 
fire. This will reduce those ravages. 

I think the amendment is a desirable 
one, I supported it in committee, and I 
intend to support it here on the floor. 

I urge approval of H.R. 10495. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to take this oppor- 
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tunity to congratulate the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Roads. I hap- 
pen to be a member of the Public Works 
Committee. The gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Fatton] showed me every 
courtesy when I appeared before his 
subcommittee in support of the amend- 
ment that has just been referred to. 

I want to speak briefly in support of 
the amendment adopted by the commit- 
tee. In the United States we have 180 
million acres of Forest Service land. It 
is a vast resource which is underdevel- 
oped and not much used at this time. 
This is spread over approximately 41 
States of the Union. In California we 
have approximately 25 million acres of 
Forest Service land. In order to bring 
about proper utilization of our lumber 
products it is very necessary that we allow 
adequate funds to provide for these ac- 
cess roads and trails, because there are 
many areas within our national forests 
that have not been cut over. It is virgin 
timber, and it is going to waste. The 
more we open these forests the more dol- 
lars are returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the greater this vast resource 
is protected. 

I think the major item that the forest 
people have to consider is control of 
disease within the forests, which results 
in more damage each year than do the 
fires. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN] has pointed out that we have 
had serious losses due to fire in our na- 
tional forests. Providing these access 
roads and providing these trails will give 
our Forest Service personnel an oppor- 
tunity to control the diseases within our 
forests. 

I might say also that these access roads 
are very important to our livestock peo- 
ple. They are very important to our 
mining people. And today we are trying 
to provide recreation areas within the 
national forests to provide for the care 
of approximately 90 million visitors a 
year. SoI think you can all see that we 
do have a real job to do in opening up 
our forests with these access roads and 
trails. 

Now, I think the Congress has been 
very kind in years past, long before my 
coming to the Congress, in allowing these 
necessary appropriations to be increased. 
During the years 1954, 1956, 1958, and 
again in 1960 we were and are very much 
concerned with this item, and we are 
very much in support of the increase al- 
lowed by the full committee. I think 
when that bill was passed by the full 
committee, with the amendments in it, 
there were only one or two objections to 
it going to the floor in that manner. I 
want to say that the $5 million author- 
ized as an increase over what was recom- 
mended in the initial bill will be avail- 
able in 1962; the $10 million that was 
authorized over the authorization will be 
available in 1963. I know that the Forest 
Service will do a very good job in pre- 
senting a case before the Committee on 
Appropriations to show that the Federal 
Government will reap a return upon this 
investment. Iam very happy to say that 
this is one agency of our Government, 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, that is self-supporting. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. As I under- 
stand, the increase of these funds for the 
forest highways is to implement the sus- 
tained yield program in the national 
parks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
quite true. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Have not past 
studies shown that this is only about 50 
percent of what we could use in the way 
of funds to develop in a proper way the 
national program for national forests 
sent up from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment last year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. To the 
best of my knowledge, I think the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has asked for more 
than we have asked for here in these 
particular items. ‘ 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. And these are 
very minimal requests for increased ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 
Based upon past experience, I think 
these increases are very nominal for the 
proper development of these great re- 
sources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rosison]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROBISON. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague. 


Mr. TABER. It appears to me that 
there is a general authorization here in- 
stead of an authorization for appropri- 
ations out of the trust fund which was 
created by the act of, I think, 1956. 
What does the gentleman think about 
that? 

Mr. ROBISON. If the gentleman 
would permit me, I yield to my colleague 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would say to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
that the title specifically provides—and I 
stand to be corrected by the chairman 
of our subcommittee if I am wrong—‘“for 
the construction of certain highways in 
accordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code.” I believe that incorpo- 
rates the 1956 Highway Act. Of course, 
that would be the governing factor as to 
where the money comes from, and that 
1956 act specifically provides that A-B—C 
moneys shall come from the trust fund. 
I ask the gentleman from Maryland if 
that is not correct. 

Mr. FALLON. That is true. It spe- 
cifically says in section 3 that the money 
that comes for the development of for- 
est roads—that category of roads— 
comes from section 101, title 23 of the 
United States Code. And that comes 
out of the general fund. 

Mr. CRAMER. And that is the same 
procedure that has been followed in the 
Past? 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Those specific cate- 
gories coming out of the general fund? 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving my objections to the committee 
amendment that has already been dis- 
cussed, I rise in support of H.R. 10495, 
and I commend the contents of the com- 
mittee report and the supplemental 
views of certain minority members, in 
which I joined, to the study of my col- 
leagues. 

There is no need for me to take the 
further time of this committee in out- 
lining again the problems we faced and 
the conclusions we reached. In arriv- 
ing at the compromise that we have, our 
committee has again indicated its full 
awareness of the fact that this vast 
Federal-aid highway program, which got 
under way in 1956, is the single most im- 
portant public works program not only 
in the history of this Nation but in the 
history of the world as well. 

I was not a Member of this body in 
1956, so I do not share with many of my 
senior colleagues on our committee in 
the responsibility for justifying the deci- 
sion to undertake a program of this 
magnitude. However, I do fully share 
with them, and with you all, in the re- 
sponsibility for doing all within our 
power to insure that the dream thus 
expressed is brought to its full fruition. 
If we are able to do so, all the objec- 
tivity, wisdom, and willingness to rise 
above petty politics we possess will be 
required of us. I hope we will not be 
found lacking, and the fact that there 
was this year the self-evident desire to 
search out the reasonable compromise 
that H.R. 10495 truly represents is a 
most encouraging sign. 

Mention is made in the report, and has 
been made on the floor today, concerning 
the various reports that we will have for 
consideration next year. The arrival of 
these long-awaited studies presages long 
and exhaustive work on the part of our 
committee when the 87th Congress con- 
venes. In the course of that work, I feel 
I must also say that I most sincerely 
hope that the question of reimbursement 
of those several States, like my native 
State of New York, that have contributed 
mileage built at their own expense to 
the Interstate System without just com- 
pensation therefor will be fully explored. 
I have introduced H.R. 7512 in this 
Congress, seeking to reestablish the 
equitable principle of eventually making 
such reimbursement. There are other 
bills before our committee presenting 
various other approaches to this same 
problem. I now know it is unlikely that 
there will be action on any of them this 
year, and in view of the broader base of 
information we will have before us next 
year to act upon, perhaps it is just as 
well. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in the early days of the program 
there was almost unanimous committee 
support for the principle of such reim- 
bursement, and that it has only been as 
our basic financial problem has been 
steadily magnified that such support has 
dwindled away. Thus, I must say again, 
that I would hope we will not eventually 
permit the cost of doing equity to blind 
us to the principle of equity. I realize 
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that there is ample room for dispute 
over the method of reimbursement as 
well as over the principle itself, but all 
that we ask and all we can expect, who 
believe we are right on this proposition, is 
to have our cause fairly presented and 
fully considered. 

Before closing, I too, would like to say 
a word about our chairman of the Roads 
Subcommittee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland, the Honorable 
GEORGE H. FALton. It is not for me to 
intervene in any way in the decision to 
be reached by the people of his party in 
the district he so ably represents. How- 
ever, I think it is proper for me to ex- 
press my hope that they will afford him 
the opportunity of returning to office this 
year because, in my judgment, our com- 
mittee has need of his experience, his 
fairness, his judgment, and his capabil- 
ities. 

I have been a member of this commit- 
tee for 3 years now, and I feel I would 
also be remiss if I did not express my 
appreciation of what a privilege that has 
been. I wish to also congratulate and 
commend the staff of our committee, in- 
cluding its able chief clerk, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Beiter; the chief counsel, 
Mr. Richard J. Sullivan; the diligent 
minority counsel, Mr. Robert F. Mc- 
Connell; our splendid engineer-consult- 
ant, Mr. Joseph R. Brennan; and the 
members of our clerical staff. Without 
their help and assistance I am certain 
that the committee would not be able to 
function as well as it now does. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 10495. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join my colleagues in commend- 
ing the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads, Mr. GEorGE FALLOoN, for 
the very excellent work he has performed 
in committee on the bill before us for 
consideration today. It has been my 
privilege to serve on the Public Works 
Committee for the past 2 years, and I 
have had an opportunity to work close- 
ly with the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. Fatton], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, and have personal knowledge 
of his dedicated service. He was ex- 
tremely courteous to me when I appeared 
before his subcommittee in behalf of an 
increase in funds for forest roads and 
trails, and he has always been most help- 
ful on other committee matters. He is 
a conscientious chairman and a very able 
member of the committee. I wish to 
compliment him at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, there has long been a 
need in this country for a well-rounded 
road and trail development program for 
the approximately 181 million acres of 
forests managed by the Government. 

The committee has been generous in 
the past by providing authorizations for 
increasing amounts, and today the bill 
before the House carries an amendment 
that would make additional funds avail- 
able for such projects. The amendment 
would boost the funds from $30 to $35 
million for fiscal 1962 and from $30 to $40 
million for fiscal 1963. These funds rep- 
resent a sound business investment for 
the Government. Receipts from timber 
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sales which would be made accessible by 
such roads would more than offset the 
additional funds provided for in the 
amendment. 

My district—the First District of 
Idaho—until Alaska was admitted to 
statehood, contained more national for- 
ests than any other congressional dis- 
trict. It has long been recognized by 
Forest Service officials that the access 
road problem in the northern part of 
Idaho is very acute. 

For many years, the harvesting of 
timber was limited to the most accessi- 
ble and better stands. These were heav- 
ily cut. Since most of the lower eleva- 
tion lands are not in the national for- 
ests, but rather are privately owned, 
they were not cut under sustained yield. 

Today, as Members of Congress know, 
the demands for timber are steadily in- 
creasing. Science has given to wood and 
its byproducts hundreds of new uses in 
our everyday world. But lack of proper 
roads and trails has limited the timber 
harvest. 

In north Idaho, there are 6.8 million 
acres of national forests with a sus- 
tained yield allowable cut of 600 million 
board feet annually. Last year only 370 
million board feet were harvested, or 
only about 60 percent of the allowable 
cut. 

The same story of—shall we call it— 
underproduction, also prevailed in the 
southern part of Idaho, which is in re- 
gion 4 of the Forest Service. There are 
1314 million acres with a sustained yield 
cut of 330 million board feet there. Last 
year, these forests marketed 240 million 
board feet of timber, or approximately 
two-thirds of the allowable cut. 

Thus, I think that it can easily be 
seen that a substantial increase can be 
effected in the amount of timber mar- 
keted with the right kind of roads and 
trails. In Idaho, alone, Treasury reve- 
nues could be increased by more than 
$3 million annually by providing neces- 
sary access roads in the national forests. 

I might give as another example Clear- 
water National Forest. This area has 
an allowable cut of 170 million board 
feet, of which only 60 percent was mar- 
keted last year. On this forest, the Gov- 
ernment constructed only 5.4 miles of 
roads in 1959. This forest has 735 miles 
of roads in it, but to complete the road 
system a total of 6,900 miles will be 
required. 

Only about 10 percent of the Clear- 
water Forest road needs have been met 
sofar. At the present rate, I think that 
it will take decades to do the necessary 
road development work. 

I might also mention, Mr. Chairman, 
that a recent survey showed that there 
is 25 million board feet of cull trees in 
our north Idaho forests. These old 
growth forests should be opened and, 
under sustained yield, converted to 
healthy forests. This same situation is 
true over most of Idaho. 

Then, too, we should keep in mind 
that the new Government-built access 
roads would help smaller lumter com- 
panies to obtain timber contracts in 
competitive bidding with large corpora- 
tions. At the present time, roadbuilding 
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costs often prevent small companies 
from even submitting their bids. 

This is the dollar-and-cents side of 
the ledger, and I think the figures are 
all in favor of carrying out the program 
as amended. There is also the other 
and, perhaps, equally important side of 
the picture, which must be kept in mind. 

The new access roads, for example, 
would benefit farmers and ranchers in 
transporting their 6 million head of 
livestock to national forest ranges. 
They would greatly aid forest firefighters 
in putting out blazes which annually 
burn out more than 200,000 acres of 
valuable timber in the Nation. 

And the new roads would open up 
tourist attractions in the wonderful 
mountain fastnesses for vacation- 
minded America to enjoy. The Forest 
Service tells me that some 81.5 million 
Americans use our national forests for 
recreation every year. And this figure is 
increasing from year to year. 

I hope that Members of this body will 
approve the amendment. Keep in mind 
that the cost of the roads will be self- 
liquidating and thus there will be no 
real expense to the taxpayers. They 
represent a good, solid investment for 
Uncle Sam in the country’s expanding 
future. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 


Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 
Mr. ULLMAN. I want to congratu- 


late the very able gentlewoman from 
Idaho on her fine statement. I also want 
to congratulate the committee and its 
chairman {Mr. FaLton] for coming be- 
fore us with this excellent bill. Iam par- 
ticularly pleased with the increase in 
funds for roads and trails. In my 
opinion, this is an exercise in real states- 
manship in the administration of our 
forest lands. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the 22 
Members for whom my good friend, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JoHN- 
son], spoke when he appeared earlier 
this year before the Public Works Com- 
mittee and asked for the increased au- 
thorizations for forest roads and trails 
which it is now proposed to delete from 
the committee’s bill. My interest in this 
problem is very real. There are more 
than 9 million acres of national forest in 
my district. I also think it is fair to say 
that I have a certain amount of experi- 
ence with regard to the problems con- 
cerning forest roads and trails and of the 
need for a more adequate program in 
this regard. 

We asked the committee to authorize 
$40 million for fiscal 1962 and $50 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1963. Even this, you will 
recognize, is short of the annual invest- 
ment of $60 million which would be re- 
quired for full implementation of the 
program for the national forests. We 
were pleased, naturally, when the com- 
mittee recommended an increase, though 
it was somewhat smaller than we had 
asked. It is now proposed to eliminate 
even this increase. Let me furnish you 
with five solid reasons for keeping these 
funds in the bill. 

First. Increased forest roads and trails 
are needed to make timber sales more ef- 
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ficient, more competitive, more demo- 
cratic, and more profitable to the Goy- 
ernment. Timber sales from the na- 
tional forests are not up to desirable or 
programed levels and a major reason for 
this fact—which, I would point out, re- 
sults in the wasting of these public re- 
sources—is the inadequacy of access 
road facilities. Furthermore, the result 
of increasing dependence on timber pur- 
chasers for construction of access roads 
is not to save the Government money, 
but to cost it money. Experience shows 
that only the largest purchasers can and 
will bid on combined road-and-timber 
proposals and this means that usually 
only one bid is received. The resulting 
lack of competition means more cost for 
the roads and less revenue from the 
timber sales. And most important, to 
my mind, is the fact that this practice 
tends to freeze out the smaller timber 
buyers—-a tendency which is contrary to 
our established policy and tradition of 
giving small business a fair break. 

Let me cite several examples from my 
own district. One sale of 97 million 
board feet was appraised for $1,768,000. 
Road costs were estimated at $824,000 
or about half the value of the timber 
itself. It is not surprising to note that 
there was only one bidder at this sale 
and that it was sold under auction at 
the appraised price. 

In another sale of 91 million board 
feet, the appraised price was $1,808,000. 
Road costs were $385,000 and again 
there was only one bidder with a sale 
at the appraised price. 

A third sale involved 54 million board 
feet with an appraised price of $1,174,- 
000. The road was estimated to cost 
$234,000. Needless to say, there was 
only one bidder. 

These examples reflect a general situa- 
tion. In sales running between 10 mil- 
lion and 25 million board feet, the aver- 
age cost of roads was $93,000 compared 
to an average appraised price for the 
timber of $178,000. The average bid 
price of these sales was $272,000, or a 
53 percent increase over the appraised 
price. In the next larger class with sales 
running between 25 million and 50 mil- 
lion board feet, the average cost of roads 
rose to $178,000 per sale. The average 
appraised price was $319,000. The 
average bid price was $444,000, or a 39 
percent increase over the appraised 
price. In sales involving more than 50 
million board feet, the difference between 
appraised and bid price narrows with 
extreme rapidity. At the same time, the 
number of bidders is generally reduced 
to one per sale. 

These examples demonstrate a num- 
ber of serious shortcomings in private 
purchaser construction of the more ex- 
pensive type of access roads. All such 
roads require larger sales, but when such 
sales are made, competition is greatly 
lessened. The result is the loss to the 
Government of financial increments ac- 
cruing through a possible higher price 
for timber and a possibly lower bid for 
the construction of the roads. 

Another sale of 21 million board feet 
adequately demonstrates this conclusion. 
The timber was appraised at $468,000 
while road construction costs were esti- 
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mated at only $27,000. On this sale, 
there were three bidders and the timber 
was sold for $525,000. In other words, 
the Government received $57,000 over 
the appraised price. 

Thus, when sales are of such a size 
that actual bidding is possible, the price 
received represented the lowest price for 
road construction and the highest price 
for timber. But such sales can only be 
made if the Forest Service is allowed to 
build the more expensive roads. 

Second. Increased forest roads and 
trails are necessary to keep the national 
forests on a basis of financial self- 
sufficiency. If use for nonreimbursable 
purposes continues to grow—as we know 
it will and as we want it to—increasing 
revenues from the sale of renewable re- 
sources will be essential to pay the cost. 
More adequate access facilities are 
needed to make possible the normal 
growth of those revenues and the in- 
creases recommended by the committee 
are a necessary step toward that goal. 

Third. More adequate forest roads and 
trails means savings both in the cost of 
fighting forest fires and in reduction of 
timber losses which stem from such fires. 
It has been estimated that the total cost 
of forest fires on the national forests— 
in terms of damage and in terms of ex- 
penditures to fight them—amounted to 
about $70 million last year. Better ac- 
cess road systems cut the costs of fire- 
fighting and make the job more efficient, 
thus saving the Government money on 
both counts. 

Fourth. Increasing recreational use of 
the national forests means greater needs 
in terms of access roads. Visits to these 
forests have more than doubled in the 
last 5 years, from 40 million persons in 
1955 to an expected 81 million this year. 
This is an encouraging and wonderful 
thing. Recreation is one of the impor- 
tant uses of this public resource. But, 
obviously, this increased use requires in- 
creased access facilities and only if we 
provide the necessary roads and trails 
can the full benefit of our national for- 
ests be enjoyed by all of the people who 
want todo so. After all, Mr. Chairman, 
the national forests belong to the people 
- they should be available to the peo- 
ple. 

Fifth. Finally, increased revenues 
from the renewable resources of the na- 
tional forests will mean increased reve- 
hues flowing to local government and to 
meet such needs as those which are so 
Pressing in education. Again, the basic 
fact is that expenditures on our national 
forests represent an investment and one 
of the best investments which we can 
make. This, as I have tried briefly to 
show, is particularly true of expenditures 
on forest roads and trails. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to a member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
Support the bill H.R. 10495 and also to 
compliment our chairman on the effec- 
tive way he has presented this bill to our 
committee, and also the members of the 
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committee. I wish at the same time to 
state that the funds provided for forest 
roads and trails by the Public Roads 
Committee result from the effective fac- 
tual presentation made by one of our 
colleagues, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF]. 

I need not detain you further with 
these remarks concerning a man whom 
we know and respect as a conservation 
leader in our Nation. 

It was in early January before the 
Congress had even convened that LEE 
METcaLF started to work on this vital 
element of the road bill. I say to my 
colleagues, LEE METCALF constantly 
stresses that these forest roads bring 
development to the forest areas in the 
40 States that have national forests. 
LEE METCALF proved effectively that these 
forest roads are a key to helping private 
enterprise and small business to work 
together with our Government in the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish at this time to 
put in the ReEcorp a telephone conver- 
sation I had with LEE Metca.tF stating he 
is supporting the highway bill. This was 
a telephone conversation to me from 
Montana this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF ON H.R. 
10495, FepERAL HicHway AcT oF 1960 


Mr. MeErca.Lr. Mr. Chairman, I support 
H.R. 10495, the Federal Highway Act of 1960, 
as reported. I was among those appearing 
before the Committee on Public Works urg- 
ing an increase in the amounts authorized 
for forest roads and trails. As you know, 
the committee increased the authorization 
from $30 million a year to $35 million for 
fiscal 1962 and to $40 million for fiscal 1963. 

This item will provide roads needed for 
timber management, fire and disease control, 
watershed development and management 
and recreation. 

The budgets of the past few years have not 
permitted progress in timber sales. Mon- 
tana national forests have an allowable cut 
of 825 million board feet. In the past few 
years, an average of less than 50 percent of 
the allowable cut has been sold. The major 
reason is the lack of access roads to this 
timber. 

There are two ways to build these roads. 
One is by direct appropriation. The other 
is by the timber purchaser, who then deducts 
the estimated cost of road construction from 
the price paid for public timber. 

When timber purchasers build these roads, 
public timber is sold in large blocks—too 
large for a small or medium-sized operator 
to handle. Then there is generally only one 
bid—at the appraised price, minus the esti- 
mated cost of the road. 

The taxpayers stand to benefit, in cash on 
the timber, by having several bidders. They 
stand to benefit by having the main line 
road built under separate contract, bid upon 
by road builders, for experience shows that 
the road builders generally offer to do the 
job for 10 to 20 percent less than the engi- 
neers’ estimated cost. 

These large sales make it impossible for 
the smaller operators to secure timber. 
Since estimated cost of a road built by a tim- 
ber operator is deducted from the price he 
pays for the timber, this means less return 
to the Public Treasury from a public re- 
source and, in turn, less money for the rural 
school and road systems in the counties in 
which the forests are located. As you know, 
these counties share in the income from the 
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national forests. In addition, road construc- 
tion by timber purchasers is outside the con- 
trol of Congress. 

We lose all around when we don’t appro- 
priate the money for forest development 
roads. We lose millions of board feet of 
timber, deteriorating in inaccessible areas. 
We spend large sums, and risk the lives of 
parachuting firefighters, to control fires in 
these roadless areas. Smaller firms cannot 
buy timber if they are also burdened with 
expensive road construction, so they fold. 
The fewer the bidders, the lower the price 
the public gets for its timber. Road con- 
struction by the purchaser shuts out the road 
contractors and the union labor they employ. 

The statement in the minority report on 
this bill that this increase is “primarily for 
the benefit of some big lumber companies” 
demonstrates abysmal ignorance of the in- 
tegral part these roads play in the develop- 
ment, management, and use of our public 
forests. In fact, this program is opposed by 
the big timber companies because they op- 
pose development and growth of small and 
medium-sized firms such as two recent new 
industries which have come to Montana— 
the new lodge pole mills at Phillipsburg and 
White Sulphur. These mills, operated by 
experienced small timbermen from Oregon, 
are in Montana because of our rich supply 
of timber, made available as a result of past 
actions by Democratic Congresses in increas- 
ing funds authorized for timber develop- 
ment. 

I plead with the House to support its com- 
mittee which stated: “Every cent invested in 
timber access roads * * * returns in full 
the investment made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minues to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MEYER]. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, I can 
attest from my own professional experi- 
ence as a forester that money put into 
road construction in the national for- 
ests will certainly bring back much more 
both in the form of forest products and 
in other uses of the forest than we would 
ever put into the course of construction. 
Therefore, to me this is fundamentally 
an investment in something worthwhile 
that will produce revenue for the Gov- 
ernment and for the people in general. 

In connection with the general road- 
building program, my State of Vermont 
is a State that has very few people, but 
a great number of miles of roads to 
build on a per capita basis. For that 
reason, our costs are high and we have a 
lot of trouble building those roads. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Maryland about the percentage of con- 
tributions by the Federal Government 
for the primary and secondary system. 
I notice there is going to be a review 
of the program starting in January of 
next year. Does the gentleman from 
Maryland believe that the percentage 
paid by the Federal Government might 
be increased? I know that this would 
help a State such as mine very much. 
Starting in January of next year, does 
the gentleman from Maryland believe 
that consideration would be given to 
raising the percentage of contribution by 
the Federal Government for the pri- 
mary and secondary systems because in 
States like mine we have a great deal 
of trouble raising our share of funds? 

Mr. FALLON. It may well be brought 
out in the hearings and study that our 
committee will start in January of 1961. 
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But I cannot guarantee to the gentleman 
that there would be any change unless 
the hearings would justify such a change. 

Mr. MEYER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if, in the consideration of 
this in the future, some weight would 
be given to my remarks because I know 
it would help a State like Vermont a 
great deal if the percentage of the Fed- 
eral contribution is raised. 

Mr. FALLON. I can say to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, when the hear- 
ings start, if the gentieman would apply 
to testify before the committee, we 
would be delighted to hear him as we 
have heard all other Members who have 
wanted to testify. 

Mr. MEYER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr.FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I join my colleagues in support of this 
legislation, H.R. 10495, and particularly 
those sections providing for forest roads 
and trails. We are asking for a modest 
increase here. Ample studies have been 
conducted over the past years by this 
body and the other body, which indicate 
that the level of expenditures for forest 
roads should amount to approximately 
$60 million a year while we are only seek- 
ing $35 million here—and it should con- 
tinue to rise within 5 years to approxi- 
mately $90 million a year. All of this 
money would be more than repaid by the 
timber users. It has been emphasized 
that there is a benefit from the point of 
view of timber sales, fire and insect con- 
trol. As the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. Ktuczynsk1] spoke so eloquently 
in behalf of this bill, it should be noted 
that there are benefits for the people of 
Illinois. The people of Illinois come to 
our forests and use them. These forest 
roads are not just for timber sales, insect 
and fire control. They are also available 
for recreational uses for the people of the 
entire United States. I can attest to 
the fact that the automobiles in my con- 
gressional district summer after summer 
from outside the State of California far 
outnumber the local automobiles. 
Therefore, the increase for forest roads 
is of tremendous importance to those in 
the urban areas as well as those who 
have national forests in our districts. 
This increase in the forest roads and 
trails should be supported by Congress- 
men representing urban districts as well 
as by those of us who represent districts 
containing national forests. They stand 
to gain just as much or more for their 
citizens as we do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I have in mind a proposal 
which would amend title 23 of the 
United States Code, relating to federally 
assisted highway programs, to provide 
that we retain the concept of direct 
routes between principal metropolitan 
areas referred to in section 103(d) of 
that title, but at the same time would 
require that, wherever practicable, such 
federally assisted highways must pre- 
serve or increase to the maximum extent 
possible established historical, residen- 
tial, and property values. 
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I have long been interested in this 
subject, having become concerned with 
the preservation of a number of historic 
sites and buildings in New Jersey, in- 
cluding Morristown National Historical 
Park and the Ford Mansion there which 
was Gen. George Washington’s winter 
headquarters for his New York cam- 
paign. 

The situation is so bad in Morristown, 
N.J., that at one point Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks directed the U.S. 
Commissioner of Public Roads to give 
his personal attention to the Route 202 
issue in that lovely New Jersey city. 

In a letter made public at the time 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], Secretary Weeks said he had 
discussed the present alinement across 
property of Washington’s headquarters 
with the Bureau of Public Roads in an 
effort to secure an alinement, and I 
quote, “which will minimize property 
damage and, if possible, eliminate any 
encroachment on a national park.” 

The letter declared that the National 
Park Service was firmly opposed to the 
proposal of the New Jersey State High- 
way Department which would cut off two 
triangles from the Morristown National 
Historical Park. 

The National Park Service proposed, 
instead, that the new highway be taken 
out of Morristown altogether. 

The Director of the National Park 
Service, Conrad L. Wirth, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

We oppose this plan on the basis of its 
justifiable distraction from historic park fea- 
tures that were associated with the very 
birth and recognition of this country as a 
Nation. 

We cannot concur in the present State 
plans and raust disapprove the use of Fed- 
eral lands under our jurisaiction for high- 
way purposes. 

I am certain that in the long run the peo- 
ple of New Jersey and the country as a 
whole would be better served if the new high- 
way could bypass entirely the historic town 
of Morristown. 


National Park Director Conrad Wirth, 
according to reports published in the 
newspapers in New Jersey also urged 
that consideration be given to alternate 
routes completely removed from the site 
and features of Morristown National 
Historical Park as well as the historic 
town setting which surrounds them. 

These reports have been published in 
newspapers in New Jersey such as the 
Morristown Daily Record which have 
been made available to me by Mayor 
J. Raymond Manahan of Morristown. 
Here I read from one of these reports: 

TRENTON.—State Highway Commissioner 
Dwight R. G. Palmer was skeptical when 
asked last night about the decision of the 
National Park Service not to allow the high- 
way to touch the historical park. 

“How much of Washington’s Headquarters 
is hallowed ground,” he snapped. “Wash- 
ington didn’t sleep out on the lawn every 
night.” 

Palmer, frankly critical of the Park Serv- 
ice’s action, said he was confident our leg- 
islative representatives in Washington will 
defer to the judgment of the highway de- 
partment and the bureau of roads in the 
alinement of FAI 104. 

He said the department would not ask 
for an act of Congress to get the road across 
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the property but indicated there would be 
no barrier to taking (George Washington) 
school grounds. 

He said if the highway is placed out- 
side of town, “We'll have to cut the heart out 
of the town with a feeder road.” 

“I feel certain,” he concluded, “that once 
this circus is over, the populace will com- 
mend us for our action.” 


Another newspaper story from the 
Morristown Daily Record is headlined 
“Route 202 Due To Go Through Town— 
Little Chance of Any Change in Line 
Seen,” and it goes as follows: 


TRENTON—State Highway Commissioner 
Dwight R. G. Palmer and a top aid told 
150 people from Morristown and vicinity 
yesterday that though the new FAI 104 
(Route 202) was not yet finalized as going 
through Morristown, that is exactly where 
it will go in all probability. 

At a hearing on the new road, Palmer 
and Chief Engineer Otto Fritchie answered 
objections, principally from Morristownians, 
and indicated (1) the Federal Bureau of 
Roads requires that the highway go where 
traffic is the greatest; and (2) traffic is 
greatest in Morristown. 

Mayor J. Raymond Manahan, spokesman 
for the Morristown group, declared that 
local citizens are “fighting for their resi- 
dential lives” and warned that if the route 
goes through town, “we will be a deserted 
village.” 

Lawrence B. Howell, president of the board 
of trustees of the Washington Association, 
which operates Washington’s Headquarters, 
Dr. Francis Ronalds, coordinating superin- 
tendent of the parks, and Harvey Cornell, of 
the National Park Service, which owns the 
land, all opposed the route. 

Dr. Ronalds said quietly: “To me, it’s a 
horror.” 

Former Mayor W. Parsons Todd called 
the alinement “extremely unfortunate.” 


I include here, as part of my remarks, 
a letter under date of May 3, 1960, from 
Mayor Manahan of Morristown trans- 
mitting the newspaper articles from 
which I have been quoting: 

Town oF MorrisTown, N.J., 
May 3, 1960. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frank: In reply to your communica- 
tion of April 29, 1960, concerning Mr. Pal- 
mer’s remarks in connection with the Mor- 
ristown National Historical Park, I am for- 
warding to you a scrapbook which contains 
all of the press releases concerning the 
proposed new highway. I have specifically 
marked a page which carries the story of 
Mr. Palmer’s remarks questioning the 
amount of land that could be termed “hal- 
lowed ground.” I will forward additional 
information to you in the near future. 

When you have completed your research 
with the scrapbook, would you please ar- 
range to have it returned to me. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. RAYMOND MANAHAN, 
Mayor. 


In a recent newsletter of mine I 
praised New Jersey State Highway Com- 
missioner Dwight R. G. Palmer, who is 
certainly one of the ablest men in New 
Jersey and, indeed, in the Nation. There 
has been no scandal in New Jersey’s 
highway building program, and this pro- 
gram is certainly a model for other 
States. However, I felt constrained to 
point out that Commissioner Palmer has 
made very clear his utter lack of concern 
with the dwindling number of historic 
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sites and buildings in New Jersey, and 
his determination to encroach upon the 
Morristown National Historical Park. 

The Newark Evening News of April 27, 
1960, carried a story from United Press 
International which reported that Com- 
missioner Palmer had said there was not 
a single example to back up my news- 
letter statement. 

I have, therefore, read from these 
newspaper articles on the situation at 
Morristown and let the facts speak for 
themselves. 

This lack of interest and concern in 
historic structures is shocking. A na- 
tion with no regard for its past will have 
little future worth remembering. The 
Reader’s Digest in January 1959 warned 
that “studies indicate that at least 25 
percent of the finest historic and archi- 
tectural monuments that existed in the 
United States in 1941 have been de- 
stroyed.” 

The Reader’s Digest article, which was 
authored by Blake Clark, one of its 
senior editors, reported that the concrete 
cloverleaf is fast becoming our national 
flower, and warned that “many com- 
munities may not attempt to save their 
historic places until it is too late.” This 
magazine, which is to be commended for 
its interest in historic preservation, 
added that “In the next few years 41,000 
miles of new highways will charge 
through some of our last surviving 
wilderness areas, through major cities, 
along historic old roadways.” 

It is my sincere belief that the Con- 
gress must deal with this problem now, 
before it is too late. 

I now turn to a quite similar situation 
facing the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Here, by reason of pressures from the 
Federal Highway Administrator, con- 
trolling 90 percent of the funds that 
would be used, the District of Columbia 
is presently making surveys and other 
preparations for construction of an $111 
million freeway on a routing generally 
known as the Wisconsin Avenue corri- 
dor between Pooks Hill in Maryland and 
the Inner Loop. This Northwest Free- 
way—to be designated route 70—S—has 
been declared undesirable by a majority 
of the District Commissioners and the 
Chief of the District Highway Depart- 
ment and is deemed unnecessary by the 
engineering consultant to the mass 
transportation survey. ‘The Maryland 
State Roads Commissioner has also de- 
Clared his opposition to this route. If 
actually constructed, this route would, 
according to the Nothwest Committee for 
Transportation Planning, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. (a) cost the Government—Fed- 
eral, District of Columbia, and Mary- 
land—more money than the alternative 
route proposed by the District and Mary- 
land highway departments; (b) perma- 
nently harm many premium residential 
areas of Northwest Washington, Chevy 
Chase, and Bethesda; (c) permanently 
harm many primary educational and 
charitable institutions, including Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Sidwell Friends 
School, the Washington Home for In- 
curables, Phoebe Hearst Elementary 
School, Dumbarton College, and Our 
Lady of Lourdes School; (d) deface the 
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valuable park facitilities through which 
it will pass, including Fort Reno Park, 
Melvin C. Hazen Park, Glover-Archbold 
Park, and Rock Creek Park; and (e) in- 
crease the tax burden of residents of the 
District of Columbia by condemnation of 
a minimum of $22.4 million of property 
bearing an assessed valuation for tax 
purposes of at least $8 million. 

At this point I would like to quote a 
paragraph or two from an April 29, 
1960, survey of the Northwest Freeway 
controversy prepared by the Northwest 
Committee for Transportation Planning: 


The proposed link for Interstate Route 
70-S is being pushed over the unanimous 
opposition of citizens’ associations repre- 
senting the residential areas through which 
it would pass, and in spite of the fact that 
the official engineering studies indicate that 
such a route is not needed. Expert opinion 
is agreed that the route will not solve traf- 
fic congestion problems in the Northwest. 
Most of the experts called by the Joint Sen- 
ate and House Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems (Bible committee), 
which studied the mass transportation sur- 
vey, testified that a rapid rail transit sys- 
tem such as that being proposed for Wash- 
ington in the Bible bill (S. 3193) will make 
any such freeway unnecessary. 

The Northwest Freeway received its orig- 
inal impetus from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council, 
Harland Bartholomew (NCPC) and Donald E. 
Gingery (NCRPC), who succeeded in having 
these bodies overrule the advice of their 
engineering consultants to the extent of in- 
cluding the freeway in the “Transportation 
Plan—National Capital Region” submitted by 
the President to Congress in July 1959. Pub- 
lic opposition to the freeway, expert testi- 
mony before the Bible committee in Novem- 
ber 1959 against the “auto-dominant” fea- 
tures of the transportation plan, and the 
route’s inherent engineering drawbacks per- 
suaded the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners to maintain their previously expressed 
opposition to the Northwest Freeway as the 
Route 70-S link. District Highway Director 
Harold Aitken therefore initiated cost studies 
for the route recommended by the engineer- 
ing consultants to the NCPC. This route 
would bring Route 70-S to the Inner Loop via 
the B. & O. Railroad right-of-way and the 
area of Sixth Street NW. At this stage, how- 
ever, Bertram D. Tallamy, the Federal High- 
way Administrator, intervened and an- 
nounced that he would only approve a route 
down the Wisconsin Avenue corridor so 
that the District of Columbia Government is 
now placed in the dilemma of either sub- 
mitting plans for a route it does not want or 
else forfeiting a multimillion-dollar grant 
from the highway trust fund. 


Commenting publicly on the Wisconsin 
Avenue corridor, which is being forced 
on Washington because of what the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star calls 
“the dictatorial decision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads,” Senator FRANCIS CASE, 
of South Dakota, has publicly declared 
that— 

It seems to me that as far as possible the 
routing of a link of the Interstate System 
through a city—and particularly the Capital 
City—should cure a blight rather than create 
one. Offhand, it is my opinion that any 
overhead throughway similar to the White- 
hurst Freeway, if run through a good resi- 
dential section, would biight the property on 
both sides to a serious degree. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that 
if the route should go through an area which 
is marked for redevelopment or slum clear- 
ance, to the extent that the construction re- 
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sults in clearance and improvement, a second 
benefit will flow from the money expended. 

And, at the same time, an overhead free- 
way through a well-developed residential sec- 
tion would seem to be more costly than ac- 
quiring the right-of-way through an area 
marked for reconstruction. 


And then the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, who is ranking 
minority member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, made the following 
statement which is the basis for the 
amendment which I have offered: 

I recognize that the Bureau of Public Roads 
in passing upon route proposals must oper- 
ate within the directive of the laws relating 
to the Interstate System—in this instance, 
perhaps noting particularly that relating to 
a “direct route.” However, if it should be 
demonstrated that greater benefits from the 
Federal dollar spent would result by de- 
viating from the shortest line concept, it 
should not be too difficult to pass authoriz- 
ing legislation where the Nation’s Capital 
is concerned. 

We have to recognize that if the taxable 
valuations within Washington are reduced 
by elimination of or injury to well-developed 
areas, the pressure increases on Congress to 
make a larger annual payment to the Dis- 
trict. So, it could be that although the cost 
to the highway trust fund might be less on 
the shortest route possible, the ultimate cost 
to the Federal Treasury might not be. 


I have discussed my amendment with 
the Assistant General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, R. L. May, who 
advised me that it is consistent with the 
general policy of the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. In addition, he called my 
attention to the last sentence of the last 
paragraph of subsection B, section 101, 
title 23—Public Law 85-767—which 
reads as follows: 

It being the intent that local needs to the 
extent practicable, suitable, and feasible 
shall be given equal consideration with the 
needs of interstate commerce. 


It is high time that greater attention 
was given to this significant sentence by 
all public officials concerned with the 
Federal highway program and here I re- 
fer to the State highway officials as well 
as the officials in charge of the program 
at the national level. 

In a number of highly important acts, 
the Congress has spelled out our Na- 
tion’s policy of preserving and protect- 
ing historic American buildings and sites 
for the inspiration and benefit of the 
people of the United States. 

State and Federal highway officials 
should take a cram course in these 
enactments. 

America’s history is of growing con- 
cern to our people, and unless the pres- 
ent course is altered, and altered drasti- 
cally, we may soon find that there is 
none of it left standing in visible form. 

Carl Sandburg, Lincoln scholar, poet, 
and philosopher, has summed it up bril- 
liantly in these words in his book, “Re- 
membrance Rock”— 

If America forgets where she came from, 
if the people lose sight of what brought them 
along, if she listens to the deniers and 
mockers, then will begin the rot and the 
dissolution. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank the members of the sub- 
mittee for the fine cooperation shown me 
in writing this bill. Particularly I would 
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like to compliment the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ScHERER], who is unable to 
be here today, for his fine cooperation 
and contribution to the legislation that 
comes out of our committee at all times. 

I have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open for amendment 
at any section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Highway Act of 1960”. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of title 23 of the United States 
Code the following sums are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated: 

(1) For the Federal-aid primary system 
and the Federal-aid secondary system and 
for their extension within urban areas, 
$925,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and $925,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963. The sums authorized 
in this paragraph for each fiscal year shall 
be available for expenditure as follows: 

(A) 45 per centum for projects under the 
Federal-aid primary system; 

(B) 30 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary system; 

(C) 25 per centum for projects on exten- 
sions of Federal-aid primary and Federal- 
aid secondary systems within urban areas. 

(2) For forest highways, %33,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
$33,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963. 

(3) For forest development road and 
trails, $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963. 

(4) For park roads and trails, $18,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
$18,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963. 

(5) For parkways, $16,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and $16,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. 

(6) For Indian reservation roads and 
bridges, $12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and $12,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963. 

(7) For public lands highways, $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of section 2 of this 
Act each of the following terms shall have 
the same meaning as is given it in section 
101 of title 23 of the United States Code: 

(1) Forest development roads and trails; 

(2) Forest highway; 

(3) Indian reservation roads and bridges; 

(4) Park roads and trails; 

(5) Parkway; 

(6) Public lands highways; 

(7) Federal-aid primary system; 

(8) Federal-aid secondary system; 

(9) Urban area. 

AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 23 


Sec 4. (a) Subsection (c) of section 129 
of title 23, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out “under prior Acts”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 208 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
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striking out “Funds now authorized” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Funds authorized”’. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that committee 
amendments 1 and 2 be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read committee amend- 
ments 1 and 2, as follows: 

Page 2, beginning on line 16, after the word 
“trails,” strike out “$30,000,000’ and insert 
in lieu thereof “$35,000,000”. 

Page 2, beginning on line 17, after the 
word “and” strike out “$30,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘$40,000,000”. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to labor 
the point. I discussed it in general de- 
bate, but there is a difference of opinion 
with regard to the inclusion of an addi- 
tional $5 million for forest development 
roads and trails for the fiscal year 1962, 
which is amendment number one, and 
$10 million increase, from $30 million to 
$40 million, both amendments being 
considered en bloc. That means an in- 
creased general fund expenditure in the 
amount of $15 million over a 2-year 
period. 

Where does this money come from? 
This comes from the general fund; from 
the taxpayers’ pockets. Let us not have 
any doubt about that fact, about these 
amendments, which will increase the 
1962 budget by $5 million and the 1963 
budget by $10 million. So we are talking 
about general funds authorization in the 
amount of $15 million. 

Let me briefly mention the latest in- 
creases that have been made with regard 
to forest development roads and trails. 
Let me say at the outset there is no one 
who is more in favor of the proper and 
necessary development of forest high- 
ways and trails and who realizes better 
the benefits that come from them. But 
I pose this question: Are those benefits 
any greater than those flowing from the 
A-B-C system? Are they any greater 
than the benefits from the Interstate 
System, that will save 3,500 lives when 
completed? Of course, if we are going 
to appropriate an additional $15 million, 
then you go to the further question, if 
we are going to authorize that much 
more money, could we not justify just as 
well or better the spending of that 
amount on the A-B-C system or on the 
Interstate System, if we are going to 
spend more money out of the general 
fund? 

So I think that question has to be 
answered; and my reply to it, so far as I 
am concerned, looking at the equities of 
the situation, looking at the financial 
problem and being dedicated to a bal- 
anced budget, and with regard to this 
forest highway problem, and recognizing 
the value of the arguments of those who 
proposed the amendment, that this is in 
effect a self-liquidating highway con- 
struction phase of the matter which, of 
course, to some extent may be true, but 
we still get back to the same result, that 
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it means an increase of $15 million in 
appropriations. 

It has been suggested that these high- 
ways have earned $122 million through 
the cutting of timber, and so forth, rec- 
reation, and what have you, $122 million 
last year. I do not know how much net 
that is; that, apparently, is the gross; 
I do not see any testimony in the hear- 
ings as to what the net earnings have 
been, or whether that has been taken 
into consideration. 

Let me trace what the authorizations 
have been in the past years, what the in- 
creases have been, and then you can per- 
haps better decide whether or not this 
authorization as proposed by the sub- 
committee is warranted. The subcom- 
mittee did not make these increases. 
The subcommittee retained the funds of 
$30 million a year and did it because it 
was of necessity having to keep the 
A-B-C system on the present authoriza- 
tion of $925 million a year. As a matter 
of fact, of necessity, last year there was 
also a cutback of $400 million in the In- 
terstate System from $2.2 billion to $1.8 
billion. Recognizing realities, we went 
along with present authorizations, but 
the subcommittee did the same thing 
with regard to forest development roads 
and trails. 

In 1954 and 1955 Congress authorized 
$22.5 million for these forest develop- 
ment roads and trails. In 1956-57 it 
went up to $24 million. In 1958-59 it 
went up to $27 million. In 1960-61 it 
went up to $30 million. So there has 
been an increase of one-third in this be- 
tween 1954 and 1960. 

Again, in 1958, in the so-called Reces- 
sion Act there was an increase of an 
additional $5 million. 

What is being proposed is an increase 
over and above that one-third increase 
over the last 6 years for an additional 
increase of $15 million: $5 million in 
1962, and $10 million in 1963; or, in 
effect, nearly a 100-percent increase to 
$40 million in 1963 over $22.5 million in 
1965. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. McFALL. Would not the gentle- 
man agree, however, that the increase in 
the budget that he spoke of is an il- 
lusory one in view of the fact that every 
time the amount has been increased in 
this manner the money has come back 
to the Treasury through receipts from 
the timber that has been sold, sufficient 
money to cover the entire increase? 
And the gentleman, I think, would agree 
that that would be the case this time 
as well. 

Mr. CRAMER. I say to the gentle- 
man that probably there would be some 
increased money in return. There is 
nothing however, in 1961 to show what 
proportion of the additional expenditure 
would come back in net earniugs to the 
Federal Government which incidentally 
go into the general fund. 

The point is it actually means an in- 
crease in appropriation to the amount of 
$15 million, and at this time I do not 
think it is justified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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word and rise in support of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
every dollar we are asking for here will 
be more than repaid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think the Federal Govern- 
ment at the present time is spending 
much more than we are asking in allow- 
ing these funds to come from the tim- 
ber receipts, the actual sales of timber. 
They are setting aside so much of the 
funds today for the construction of 
these roads for the operator who is the 
successful bidder, and he himself con- 
structs these roads. 

The more we open up these forests 
with the funds we are requesting in the 
way of access roads, the more we provide 
in the way of multiple benefits to the 
forests themselves. I think we have 
only to look at one benefit, and that is 
the competition that takes place in con- 
nection with the bidding for this timber, 
because approximately 95 percent of the 
receipts of the Forest Service come from 
the sale of timber. If you will study the 
matter as I have and take into consid- 
eration the returns to the Federal Gov- 
ernment you cannot help but support 
the amendments that were adopted by 
the committee. Therefore, I ask that 
the amendments be agreed to. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Is it not true also that 
in this case this money comes out of a 
general fund and will be reimbursed 
through timber sales? It has no relation 
to a necessity for a cut in the trust fund, 
nor to the necessary cut in the ABC 
system because of the condition the trust 
fund will be in. In other words, there 
is no relation between those items? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
right. This is an amount that comes 
from the general fund. Every bit of this 
proposed appropriation comes from the 
general fund. It is not a part of the 
trust fund item. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the pending amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to respond to a point made by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] re- 
garding the increases that have occur- 
red from year to year in these forest 
road appropriations. He called atten- 
tion to the increases from year to year 
and it looks like a frightening amount 
when you consider the matter in per- 
centages, but when you come to dollars 
it is an insignificant amount. Even the 
percentage increases are readily ex- 
plained if you consider that our na- 
tional forests have not been developed 
for sustained yield at a very speedy rate. 
In the First District of California, the 
Six Rivers National Forest is only be- 
ginning to feel the effects of our road 
Program. The cutting circles are only 
now reaching their sustained yield po- 
tential—a short time ago it was 35 per- 
cent, and right now it is only 75 percent. 
A greatly expanded road program is 
needed to reach our optimum cut. 
Even if there is a substantial increase 
from year to year in the road construc- 
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tion programs we are only now begin- 
ning to make a dent in the huge back- 
log of requirements. It is only in very 
recent times that we are beginning to 
cut in our national forests on a sus- 
tained yield basis. We have so far to 
go that percentage increases are no in- 
dex of a proper spending level at all. 

Last year the Department of Agricul- 
ture brought down to us the program 
for the national forests. It was as- 
tounding to me to see how the budget 
recommendations made by the adminis- 
tration to implement this program has 
fallen so far short of its goals. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the percentage in- 
creases give an incorrect picture of what 
is actually happening in the national 
forests and should not be regarded as 
an adequate index when we come to 
vote on these amendments. The amend- 
ments are necessary in order that the 
sustained yield operations recommended 
by the administration itself can be 
fulfilled. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, as a woman and one 
who manages our family’s budget, there 
is no one more aware than I am of the 
urgent need for saving dollars when it 
comes to the taxpayers’ money. I al- 
ways have, and will continue to be 100 
percent for slicing every possible bit of 
fat out of the budget. 

But the amendments that have been 
made to the bill before us—which would 
increase the funds for forest roads and 
trails development during the next 2 
fiscal years—would not in fact be add- 
ing to the overall cost of the budget. 
In the long run, they would more than 
pay for themselves. I think that Uncle 
Sam stands to make money on the deal 
and, to me, that sounds like good, solid 
business practice. 

This does not come out of the trust 
fund. It must be justified again before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Building these new access roads and 
trails would be a genuine aid to economic 
development in those States which con- 
tain many thousands of Government- 
managed forests. In Idaho, for example, 
we have more than 20 million acres of 
national forests. Figures collected by 
the U.S. Forest Service show that we are 
harvesting just a little more than half 
of the timber potential in the State. 

New access roads would greatly step up 
the timber yield and in turn the revenues 
to the industry, the State and the Fed- 
eral Government would be considerably 
increased. The Government now shares 
in these timber proceeds. The miner’s 
expression, ““There’s gold in them thar 
hills,’’ can easily apply to the economic 
potential awaiting us in our national 
forests. 

I also want to underline the point that 
modern logging methods and the careful 
supervision by Forest Service officials 
would prevent wasteful practices. Our 
experts report that it would help the 
overall health of many square miles of 
our national forests if the ripe timber 
were culled out, thus giving the young 
trees a chance to grow tall and straight. 

I therefore urge adoption of the 
amendments. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the last committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 3, insert: 

“(c) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 205 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘con- 
struction’. 

“(d) Section 210 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(g) If the Secretary shall determine 
that it is necessary for the expeditious com- 
pletion of any defense access road project 
he may advance to any State out of funds 
appropriated for defense access roads trans- 
ferred and available to the Department of 
Commerce the Federal share of the cost of 
construction thereof to enable the State 
highway department to make prompt pay- 
ments for acquisition of rights-of-way, and 
for the construction as it progresses. The 
sums so advanced shall be deposited in a 
special fund by the State official authorized 
by State law to receive such funds, to be 
disbursed solely upon vouchers approved by 
the State highway department for rights-of- 
way which have been or are being acquired 
and for construction which has been actual- 
ly performed under this section. Upon de- 
termination by the Secretary that funds ad- 
vanced to any State under the provisions 
of this subsection are no longer required, 
the amount of the advance which is de- 
termined to be in excess of requirements for 
the project shall be repaid upon his demand, 
and such repayments shall be returned to 
the credit of the appropriation from which 
the funds were advanced.’ 

“(e) Section 305 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘under the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956,’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘to carry out this 
title’.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JoNEs of Ala- 
bama: On page 5, after line 7, insert the 
following: 

“(f) Subsection (a) of section 114 of title 
23, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘On any project where actual con- 


amendment was 


. struction is in progress and visible to high- 


way users, the State highway department 
shall erect such informational sign or signs 
as prescribed by the Secretary, identifying 
the project and the respective amounts con- 
tributed therefor by the State and Federal 
Governments.’ ”’ 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment has been circu- 
larized among the committee and, as 
far as I know, has been agreed to by 
all the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, on be- 
half of the minority, I accept the 
amendment. I think it is a very fine one. 
Actually, it is one that should have 
been in the bill before, providing for 
notification to the general public to the 
effect that Federal moneys are included 
in highway construction where road 
signs are erected by the State. And, I 


I yield to 
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congratulate the gentleman for his 
usually very learned fashion in suggest- 
ing such an amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How many of these 
signs is it proposed to erect, and how 
much will they cost? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Well, the 
cost of the signs that are erected on 
Federal highways under construction is 
not borne by the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is going to pay for 
them if the Federal Government is not? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The State 
Highway Department pays for them 
entirely. 

Mr. GROSS. This is authorizing the 
placing of the signs; is that all it does? 
It directs them to do it? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It pre- 
scribes the designation of the highway 
system, whether it is primary, secondary, 
or interstate, and how much Federal 
funds are available for the construction 
of the project. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this going to be on a 
par with Civil Defense when that agency 
erected huge signs on many highways 
saying, “This road will be turned over 
in the event of an emergency?” Does 
anyone think a highway will not be 
taken over by the military if needed in an 
emergency? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It has noth- 
ing to do with civil defense. 

Mr. GROSS. Will it be that kind of 
a boondoggle? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It is not 
going to involve the expenditure of Fed- 
eral moneys. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, somebody is going 
to pay for it. I would like to know who. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Actually, at the 
present time signs are erected on each 
Federal interstate highway project, but 
they simply are general signs saying 
“Construction is in progress.” And, a 
great number of people think it is a 
State construction program and they 
think the money is coming from the 
State. Since it is interstate, they are 
entitled to know that a portion of these 
funds is coming from the tax dollar. 

Mr. GROSS. Would there be any 
way to put on those signs how many bil- 
lions have been spent on the foreign 
handout program? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Well, I do 
not know whether the House would be 
ready to accept that kind of a proposi- 
tion, in connection with the highway 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. JonEs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Taber: On page 
2, line 2, after “areas” and before the comma, 
add “out of the highway trust fund.” 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
a question awhile back as to whether or 
not these appropriations could be out of 
the trust fund. Frankly, I am afraid 
there might be a construction that they 
would be not taken out of the highway 
trust fund. Therefore, I have offered 
this amendment which will unquestion- 
ably tie it in. That amendment relates 
only to the $925 million item which ap- 
pears on lines 2 and 3. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I do be- 
lieve that what the gentleman is trying 
to do with his amendment is in the basic 
law. However, I see no objection to 
spelling it out in this bill. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee. What this does is refer 
specifically to the highway trust fund 
as it relates to subsection 1 of section 2, 
dealing only with the A-B-C system. 
Clarifying it in that manner I think is 
certainly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Detanry, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10495) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1962 and 
1963 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of 
the United States Code, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
520, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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RETIRED PAY RECOMPUTATION 
ACT OF 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 506 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fo]- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (HR. 
11318) to provide that those persons entitled 
to retired pay or retainer pay under the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 who were 
prohibited from computing their retired pay 
or retainer pay under the rates provided by 
the Act of May 20, 1958, shall be entitled to 
have their retired pay or retainer pay re- 
computed on the rates of basic pay provided 
by the Act of May 20, 1958. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 
after which I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 506 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
11318, to provide that those persons en- 
titled to retired pay or retainer pay un- 
der the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
who were prohibited from computing 
their retired pay or retainer pay under 
the rates provided by the act of May 20, 
1958, shall be entitled to have their re- 
tired pay or retainer pay recomputed on 
the rates of basic pay provided by the 
act of May 20, 1958. The resolution 
provides for an open rule, with 2 hours 
of general debate. 

In May of 1958 the Congress enacted 
legislation based, in part, upon the rec- 
ommendations of the Cordiner commit- 
tee. This legislation resulted in very 
substantial increases in basic pay for the 
senior officers and the senior noncom- 
missioned officers on active duty in the 
uniformed services. 

The objective, of course, was to in- 
crease the attractiveness of a service 
career for young officers and thereby 
reduce the alarming turnover among 
outstanding junior officers who were 
leaving the armed services. 

The 1958 Pay Act set up a substantially 
improved active career pattern for both 
officer and enlisted personnel; however, 
it departed from previous pay acts in its 
application to retired personnel. 

In the past, retired personnel of the 
armed services have normally partici- 
pated in pay advances or reductions 
granted to or levied against active duty 
personnel. 

At the time the 1958 legislation was 
being considered, the Department of De- 
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fense recommended no increase for re- 
tired personnel. 

The Committee on Armed Services felt 
that retired personnel should at least re- 
ceive a cost-of-living increase. As a re- 
sult, the committee recommended, and 
the Congress adopted, a 6-percent cost- 
of-living increase for all retired person- 
nel regardless of the laws under which 
they were retired. 

The 1958 act has accomplished many 
of its objectives. There has been, in both 
officer and enlisted categories, an increase 
in retention of specially skilled person- 
nel. However, there has been a mount- 
ing concern from many quarters as to 
the wisdom and the eventual effect on 
the armed services of the departure from 
traditional retirement pay procedures 
that was embodied in the 1958 act. 

Military personnel for many years have 
been considered lifetime members of the 
military service to which they belong. 
Even after they are retired from the serv- 
ice of which they are a member, they 
are subject to military discipline and, 
under certain circumstances, can be re- 
called to active duty voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily. 

Their retirement pay is always based 
on basic pay, exclusive of allowances. 
The maximum retirement pay is 75 per- 
cent of basic pay, but a considerably 
lesser percentage of total active duty 
pay and allowances. 

Authorized allowances for housing and 
subsistence are based upon the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to provide quarters for 
a service member and, if otherwise quali- 
fied, for his dependents, or a cash sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof. Subsistence is 
based upon the concept that the Govern- 
ment must either furnish food in kind or 
a cash allowance in lieu thereof. Allow- 
ances do not follow an individual into 
retirement—no retirement pay is based 
upon the allowances received by the in- 
dividual while serving on active duty. 

This proposed legislation in fiscal year 
1961 will increase retirement costs from 
an estimated $775 million to $806 mil- 
lion. By 1965 the present projected re- 
tirement cost will exceed $1,175 million. 
By 1980, military retirement costs, with- 
out further pay increases, will exceed $3 
billion. 

It should be stated, however, that re- 
tirement costs reflect the size of the ac- 
tive duty forces. There is invariably a 
lag between the increase in size of the 
retired list. 

Enactment of H.R. 11318 is recom- 
mended by the Department of the De- 
fense, and the Bureau of the Budget in- 
terposes no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 506. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
we the rule and reserve the balance of my 

e, 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
Myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill came to the floor 
with the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I think, 
however, that the Congress should begin 
to examine some of these built-in ex- 
Penditures that recur every year. Now 
we are placed in a position where the 
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retired pay of the retired military is in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion per year, 
which must be provided by tax money. 
It is estimated that by the fiscal year 
1970 that figure will be $3 billion per 
annum. That has nothing to do with 
this particular bill, but I think it is 
something Congress should keep in mind 
in enacting any future legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11318) to provide 
that those persons entitled to retired pay 
or retainer pay under the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 who were pro- 
hibited from computing their retired 
pay or retainer pay under the rates pro- 
vided by the act of May 20, 1958, shall be 
entitled to have their retired pay or re- 
tainer pay recomputed on the rates of 
basic pay provided by the act of May 
20, 1958. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11318, with 
Mr. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services. The title of the bill adequately 
expresses its purpose. I believe that it 
would be valuable to the membership to 
review briefly the history of the military 
retirement system because then I think 
it will be more easily understood why we 
feel it to be important that this bill be 
enacted. 

At the time our Constitution was 
adopted we had previously had a mili- 
tary force operating under the Articles 
of Confederation. After our system of 
Government went into effect, the officers 
of the Military Establishment were, of 
course, nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. But, not being 
appointed for a definite period of time, 
they were appointed for a continuing 
period of time, so that it developed that 
there was no termination as to the ap- 
pointment and they continued on in- 
definitely. 

This became very important in 1861, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. At that 
time we had on duty in the military es- 
tablishment many superannuated offi- 
cers, because there was no retirement 
system and no means by which officers 
could be required to leave active duty 
notwithstanding age or physical condi- 
tion. 

It is reported that at that time there 
were four regiments of artillery, for in- 
stance, and that the colonels in com- 
mand of them were all incapacitated for 
field service, yet they remained in com- 
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mand. There were also a number of 
naval officers who had been confined to 
institutions, but were still carried on the 
active list. 

The most significant example of all, 
of course, was Gen. Winfield Scott who 
in 1849 had been one of our two com- 
manders in the Mexican War and who 
was still the commanding general of the 
U.S. Army. He was greatly advanced in 
age and suffering from dropsy and gout. 
In those days, of course, a general who 
could not mount a horse was under a 
severe handicap and General Scott could 
not mount a horse. So in 1861, in an 
attempt to revitalize the Federal Army, 
a retirement system was adopted. It 
provided for retirement of those persons 
with over 40 years of service upon their 
application and gave the President 
power to direct that officers of that 
length of service be retired. At that 
time the retired pay in the Military Es- 
tablishment was related to the active 
duty pay and constantly since 186i, re- 
tired pay has been a percentage of the 
current military pay received by the mili- 
tary. We have done that in each pay 
bill from the beginning. That is, we have 
permitted those persons previously re- 
tired to recompute their retired pay on 
the new higher rate. With one excep- 
tion, which I will refer to in a moment, 
that has been done. In the pay bill of 
1958, the recommendation which came 
to us from the Department of Defense 
was that those previously retired receive 
no increase whatever. We were operat- 
ing under a budgetary ceiling. How- 
ever, because it was agreed that there 
had been a material increase in the cost 
of living there was another provision in 
the bill which granted a 6 percent cost- 
of-living increase to those already re- 
tired. 

In other words, the Committee on 
Armed Services recommended, and the 
House passed and it became a law, that 
those previously retired would receive a 
6-percent increase. That became the 
law, as I said, and has continued to be 
the situation since June 1, 1958. That 
is, those retired prior to June 1, 1958, 
received a 6-percent increase; those re- 
tired after June 1, 1958 compute their 
retired pay on the new rates. This has 
proven to be very upsetting to morale 
because of the traditional system under 
which retired personnel except for the 
period 1922-1926, have computed their 
retired pay on the current pay rates. It 
is obvious why those persons previously 
retired feel they have been deprived of 
a vary valuable and a traditional right. 
Those on active duty are also very deep- 
ly concerned about this situation. We 
all know what happens to a person on 
a fixed income because of inflation. The 
active duty personnel feel they have lost 
a most valuable and traditional right— 
real security for the future in that here- 
tofore they had a retirement system 
which was geared to the existing pay 
scales so that they could look to their 
retirement with a feeling of security. 

The President in his budget message 
this year used this language: 

Traditionally, rates of pay for retired mili- 
tary personnel have been proportionate to 
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current rates of pay for active personnel. 
The 1958 Military Pay Act departed from this 
established formula by providing for a 6- 
percent increase rather than a proportionate 
increase for everyone retired prior to its ef- 
fective date of June 1, 1958. I endorse 
pending legislation that will restore the 
traditional relationship between retired and 
active duty pay rates. 


The President in his fiscal 1961 budget 
message requested that funds be made 
available to pay the additional amount 
so that it has been budgeted by the 
President. 

The Department of Defense, after an 
investigation of the matter, stated to the 
committee that it “believes the net re- 
sult would be of significant value by in- 
creasing the morale, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness of our active duty career per- 
sonnel as well as avoiding discrimination 
against retired personnel who served 
their country faithfully and well.” 

The Secretary of Defense informed 
the committee as follows: 

Undoubtedly, there is merit in the asser- 
tion that morale in the active forces will be 
further enhanced by restoring the increase 
to those receiving retired pay under the same 
law but retired prior to June 1, 1958. 

The Defense Department does not desire 
any discrimination to exist against our re- 
tired personnel and particularly those offi- 
cers who bore the brunt of senior responsi- 
bility in command during wartime, many 
of whom did so with great distinction, 
patriotism, and heroism. 


The bill will do exactly what I have 
stated. Of course the number of people 
to be affected by the bill is already es- 
tablished. Therefore the cost of the 
bill, while recurring, will recur at a lower 
amount each year, because as those re- 
tired members pass on no others will 
enter. It is only those persons who re- 
tired prior to June 1, 1958, and are paid 
under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 who are affected. So that while 
the cost is material, about $33 million 
for fiscal 1961, it will reduce each year 
thereafter. 

In all instances where pay scales are 
established within the body of the stat- 
ute itself, it is most difficult so say what 
is going to happen to each individual. 
However, we have included in the report 
exactly what happens to the various pay 
scales, based upon typical years of serv- 
ice, and an analysis of average pay in- 
creases for those reasons with those 
years of service. I would request that 
for any specific determination of what 
would go to any particular individual, 
that you refer to the report, because it is 
set out in complete detail. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether in any sense this 
will cause any change in the amount paid 
to the widows and minor children of offi- 
cers after death. 

Mr. KILDAY. The Survivors Benefits 
Act is based upon a percentage of the 
active duty pay. So, while this bill does 
not do that, it has been automatic. In 


other words, the wife and children of a 
deceased service member, or one who dies 
with service-connected disability, draws 
$112 per month, plus 12 percent of the 
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base pay of the service member computed 
on the latest pay rate. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I rose because of my 
interest in the surviving widow and 
minor children, since I understood the 
gentleman to say that the effect of the 
bill would taper off as each officer dies. 

Mr. KILDAY. Well, it tapers off be- 
cause the survivor does not draw the 
same amount as an active duty person- 
nel, and the bill is applicable only to 
retired personnel. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such times as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to allow those who 
compute their retired pay under the 
rates set forth in the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 and who retired before 
June 1, 1958, to recompute their retired 
pay in accordance with the rates con- 
tained in the Military Pay Act of 1958. 

Since the establishment of the mili- 
tary retirement system in 1861 there has 
been, with one exception, a continuing 
and vital relationship between active 
duty pay and retired pay. This one ex- 
ception took place in 1922 when pay in- 
creases were granted to all military per- 
sonnel, except retired officers. Four 
years later, in the 1926 Pay Act, the 
Congress restored the normal relation- 
ship between the two types of pay for 
the officers affected by the earlier act. 

During the economy period of the 
early 1930’s, the pay cuts imposed upon 
active duty personnel were extended to 
retired personnel. This action and the 
1926 action, together with the fact that 
retired persons are not only subject to 
trial by court-martial but also to recall, 
point up that retired personnel do in- 
deed remain part of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

I think we should also bear in mind 
that many persons on the retired list are 
not there by choice. Retired status has 
been imposed upon them, not because 
they are incompetent or unable to per- 
form arduous duty, but because this 
country has to keep the military services 
young, dynamic and ready for any 
eventuality. 

Their devotion and dedication during 
their careers was predicated upon the 
certainty that they would receive that 
percentage of the active duty pay of 
the grade and length of service which 
is prescribed by law. This has always 
been one of the strong points in selling 
a military career to either the recruit or 
the young officer. 

Military pay rates have always been 
set so as to consider retired pay as 
earned pay, but payment is deferred un- 
til the individual has earned his right to 
apply for retirement. 

I strongly urge passage of H.R. 11318 
and believe it will have a marked effect 
on the morale of all service personnel, 
active and retired, and keep faith with 
those who served loyally and well and 
kept faith with our country in trying 
times. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
received unanimous approval of our 
committee. It merely restores to retired 
personnel the rights and privileges which 
were exercised for many years, starting 
in 1861. 
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Mr. Chairman, the purpose of HR, 
11318 is to return to the traditional sys- 
tem of military retired pay from which 
we departed in the Pay Act of 1958. 

Although the group involved is rela- 
tively limited and will grow smaller as 
death takes its toll over the years, it is 
important that we take this move as a re- 
assurance and an incentive to the young 
men now in the service who we hope 
will make a career of the military pro- 
fession. This was the basic purpose of 
the 1958 Pay Act and it is also the basic 
purpose of the bill now before us. 

If our country is to be defended prop- 
erly, we must have a force in being 
capable of instant action. 

We can no longer depend on the time 
required for the mobilization of citizen 
armies; we must have armed services 
composed in good measure of career pro- 
fessional military personnel. It is im- 
portant that we continue to provide the 
traditional incentives for that career. 

Except for temporary departures, 
military retired pay has always been 
based on current active duty pay scales. 
This has provided the assurance that 
whatever the change in the cost of living, 
retired personnel need not fear that they 
will be forgotten with a retired pay which 
has lost its purchasing power. 

This assurance is important for two 
reasons. 

In the first place, military retired pay 
is not apension. It is more in the nature 
of a retainer pay. Unlike retired people 
in other fields of endeavor, the retired 
military are not separated from their 
service. They are still members, al- 
though inactive, and have always so 
regarded themselves, as they are in fact 
in law. We must keep in mind that they 
are still subject to the regulations of 
their services and also to the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

In time of war or national emergency, 
retired personnel are subject to recall 
to active duty. These obligations are 
real and they are borne with pride by 
our devoted retired personnel. 

Of equal importance as a reason for 
our system of military retired pay is the 
nature of the military profession itself. 
By far the greater number of combat 
personnel are not trained in skills which 
can be translated into civilian occupa- 
tions. 

It is essential that these officers and 
enlisted personnel go through their 
careers without having to worry about 
learning another occupation on the side 
in order that they may be able to support 
themselves and their families upon 
retirement. 

I think we must face the fact that 
the military profession is a young man’s 
game, especially for the senior commis- 
sioned officers, and we must necessarily 
place them on the retired list at a time 
when their family responsibilities are at 
their highest. If we are to demand and 
receive the complete dedication which 
our career military personnel should give 
their jobs we must see to it that any 
doubt as to their family’s security after 
retirement does not arise. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, having introduced 
similar legislation myself, in H.R. 6357. 
The objective of my bill was to remove 
all inequities that resulted from the 1958 
Career Compensation Act, and to remove 
all discrimination—a bill to restore the 
traditional relationship between active 
duty pay and retired pay for members 
of the uniformed services. 

My bill, in general, provided that in 
order to eliminate discrimination, a 
member of a uniformed service retired 
before June 1, 1958, would have his re- 
tired pay computed on the same basis as 
those who retire in the future. 

This is only fair, equitable and just— 
what we are accomplishing in this bill 
before the House today, H.R. 11318. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Batpwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 11318. This 
bill simply corrects the inequity that de- 
veloped as the result of the passage of 
the 1958 act and restores the original 
relationship between retired military 
personnel and active duty personnel. 

This bill is important, I believe, be- 
cause retired military personne] will feel 
assurance that they will continue in this 
traditional relationship. I am glad the 
Committee has brought this bill before 
us today and I hope it is adopted by 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House will consider proposed legis- 
lation which will restore a tradition of 
basing retired pay for members of the 
Uniformed Services on the basis of ex- 
isting pay scales—a tradition that was 
in effect, with only one exception, from 
1861 to 1958. This will be accomplished 
through the enactment of H.R. 11318. 

The best way to describe the purpose 
of this bill is to quote the title, which 
States that it is a bill “to provide that 
those persons entitled to retired pay or 
retainer pay under the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 who were prohibited 
from computing their retired pay or re- 
tainer pay under the rates provided by 
the act of May 20, 1958, shall be entitled 
to have their retired pay or retainer pay 
recomputed on the rates of basic pay 
Provided by the act of May 20, 1948.” 

Retainer pay goes to fleet reservists 
who are, for practical purposes, retired, 
but have not yet completed a total of 30 
years of service. Retired pay goes to re- 
tired personnel. 

On May 20, 1958, the Congress enacted 
into law the Pay Act of 1958, to be effec- 
tive June 1, 1958. 

You will recall that this act was based, 
in part, upon the recommendations of 
the so-called Cordiner Committee. 

In 1958 the Nation was aroused by the 
- of skilled personnel from our Armed 

rces, 
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Officers were not seeking regular com- 
missions, and many officers with regular 
commissions were resigning long before 
reaching retirement age. 

Enlisted personnel were reenlisting in 
specialties in which we had surplus 
numbers; but enlisted personnel who 
possessed specialties in short supply were 
reenlisting at an alarmingly low rate. 

Thus, the Congress enacted into law 
the Pay Act of 1958. 

Now that act provided very substantial 
pay increases for the senior officers in 
our armed services and for our senior 
noncommissioned officers. The objective 
was to increase the attractiveness of a 
service career. 

In plain language, the law provided 
higher pay for the senior grades so that 
younger officers would have something 
to look forward to insofar as pay is con- 
cerned. 

As a matter of fact, the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Army and Air Force, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, for example, re- 
ceived a 46 percent increase in basic pay; 
lieutenant generals averaged a pay in- 
crease of 28 percent; major generals, 
29 percent; brigadier generals, 31 per- 
cent; colonels, 20 percent; lieutenant 
colonels, 16 percent; majors, 11 percent; 
captains, 10 percent; first lieutenants, 6 
percent; and even second lieutenants 
with over 2 years of service received a 
6 percent increase. 

Two new enlisted grades were created, 
E-8, or first sergeant, and E-9, or ser- 
geant major, which provided pay in- 
creases of 21 percent and 41 percent re- 
spectively, above the pay which pre- 
viously existed for an E-7, or sergeant 
first class. Other enlisted grades were 
also increased. 

We were losing good men, and the new 
law was passed to keep them. 

The proposal submitted to the Con- 
eress in 1958 by the Department of De- 
fense recommended substantial increases 
in basic pay for certain personnel, but it 
contained no recommendation for any 
increase whatsoever for those men on the 
retired list. 

The Defense Department proposal did 
recommend, however, a temporary 6-per- 
cent cost-of-living increase for certain 
active-duty personnel. 

The Committee on Armed Services re- 
vised the proposals to a considerable ex- 
tent, and, in addition, recommended to 
the House that all persons retired for any 
reason whatsoever, receive a 6-percent 
cost-of-living increase. 

This proposal eventually became law. 

As a result, we created two different 
categories of retired personnel who are 
paid under the same law. 

Since the 1958 Pay Act merely changed 
the pay scales of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act, but became effective on June 1, 
1958, and was not applicable to anyone 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, we created a 
situation in which we had two categories 
of retired personnel retired for the same 
degree of disability, or with the same 
length of service, in the same grade or 
rank, but receiving substantial differ- 
ences in retired pay. 

Now, how is this possible? 
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Well, I stated that we increased the 
pay of a colonel, for example, by 20 per- 
cent, and we increased the pay of a 
sergeant first class by 11 percent. 

A colonel retired with 30 years of serv- 
ice on May 1, 1958, now receives retire- 
ment pay in the amount of $644 a month. 
Before the Pay Act of 1958, he received 
$608 a month. 

You will recall that we gave him a 
6 percent cost-of-living increase. 

Therefore, we increased his retired 
pay by 6 percent of $608. The net result 
was to give him retired pay in the 
amount of $644 a month. 

But a colonel retired after June 1, 
1958, the day the Pay Act became effec- 
tive, because of the substantial increase 
of 20 percent in the basic pay scales of 
a colonel, receives $738 a month. 

Thus, there is a difference of $94 a 
month—for the same rank and the same 
length of service. 

An E-7, or sergeant first class, with 23 
years of service, for example, retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, received $183 a 
month. The 1958 Pay Act gave him a 
6-percent increase in retired pay, raising 
him to $194 a month. But the E-7, or 
sergeant first class, who retired after 
June 1, 1958, receives $201 a month. 
Thus, there is a difference of $7 a 
month—for the same rank, same length 
of service, and quite likely, the same re- 
sponsibility. 

You can see, therefore, that we have 
two types of personnel who are paid 
under the same law, served in the same 
grade, have the same length of service, 
may have assumed the same respon- 
sibility, and may have fought in the 
same wars, but who have substantial 
differences in retired pay because one 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, and the 
other after that date. 

Now what the bill H.R. 11318 will do 
is to put all personnel who are paid 
under the same law in the same status 
insofar as entitlement is concerned. 

In other words, all officer and enlisted 
retired personnel who are paid under 
the Career Compensation Act and who 
have the same grade and length of serv- 
ice or degree of disability, will receive 
the same retired pay except that those 
who received a cost of living increase 
in 1958, which may exceed the amount 
of the increase in the pay scales, will 
continue to receive the greater amount 
provided by the cost of living increase. 

Now what are we talking about in 
terms of numbers? 

Well, the bill applies to about 118,000 
persons. There are 114,000 in the 
Armed Services, and about 4,000 in the 
Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Public Health Service. 

I should mention here that the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, as 
well as the Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service, are 
all paid under the pay scales contained 
in the Career Compensation Act, 

Insofar as the armed services are 
concerned, that is, the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, 49,884 officers 
will receive a pay increase under the 
proposed legislation, and 64,274 enlisted 
personnel. 
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However, the increased pay resulting officer grades and enlisted grades. The increases, as well as the average amounts 
from the enactment of the proposed following breakdown indicates who _ they will receive in each grade and the 
legislation will vary considerably among among the retired personnel. will get number of people affected: 





Total personnel and additional average 
annual increase 





10,177 will get $526 more per year. 
11 036 will get $103 more per year. 
2,656 will get $83 more per year. 
2,143 will get $38 more per year. 

1 will get $25 more per year. 








- will bet $10 more per year. 
44,274. 
ite 158. 


OFFICERS 
Retired Rank Total personnel and additional average Retired Rank 
pay grade annual increase pay grade 
Cs, CNO, CMS, and | 11 will get $4,586 more per year. 0-5 Lieutenant colonel_.......- 
Cycs. 0-4 SER nnecacenenans 
0-10 nn sn un caiiteee sehen 41 will get $3,191 more per year. 0-3 Rah tk keene jee 
0-9 Lieutenant general----_.-- 126 will get $2,394 more per year. 0-2 Ist ‘ieutenant fonststeliiiatespesiaink dl 
0-8 Major general. __.......--- 817 will get $1,918 more per year. 0-1 ie MINE. nn cesinneccnn 
0-7 Brigadier general. -----..-- 1,130 will get $1, 416 more per year. Total a (including | 49,884. 
0-6 esos niecipecdiecaciabl 12; 933 will get $1, 035 more per year. warrant officers). 
ENLISTED 
E-7 Sergeant, Ist class. ._-....-- 50,186 will get $113 more per year. E-1 BN ccigeemoonnttutsaion 
E-6 Staff sergeant...........-.-- 7,141 will get $19 more per year. Total enlisted. -.........-- 
E-5 ac i Ne en gd 3, 169 will get $47 more per year. Grand total (officers, en- 
E+ NN ooo ct 2,543 will get $22 more per year. listed, and warrant offi- 
E-3 Private, ist class........-.- 516 will get $4 more per year. | cers). 
E-2 neater tence 666 will get $6 more per year. {| 


The proposed legislation will cost 
$33,600,000 in fiscal 1961. 

We all know that military retirement 
costs are increasing at a substantial rate. 

In fiscal 1961, without the proposed 
legislation, retirement costs for the De- 
partment of Defense will amount to 
$775 million, and with the proposed leg- 
islation will increase to $806 million. 

This amount will increase each year as 
the total number of retired personnel 
increase. 

The total number of retired personnel 
will increase, because we have main- 
tained a force since World War II far 
in excess of that which existed prior to 
World War II. We expanded our mili- 
tary structure in 1939 and 1940, and aft- 
er World War II maintained an average 
strength in excess of 2,500,000. We are 
now 20 years away from 1940, and re- 
tirement costs will begin to increase as 
the number of personnel on the retired 
list increases. 

This is a deferred cost of national de- 
fense. 

Now what is the justification for the 
proposed legislation from the viewpoint 
of morale, tradition, precedent, equity, 
and fairness? 

Well, we adopted the first retirement 
system for our Armed Forces in 1861. 
And we geared the retirement pay to the 
active duty pay. 

For many, many years the retirement 
pay of service personne] has been based 
upon the years of service that an indi- 
vidual contributes to the Nation, multi- 
plied by 2% percent times the basic pay 
of his grade. Let me explain that 
further. 

Let us take the basic pay of a colonel 
with 26 years of service. His basic pay 
is $985 a month, but he receives a sub- 
sistence allowance and a quarters allow- 
ance which increases his total monthly 
pay to $1,169. 

If he retires with 26 years of service, 
he will receive 26 years times 21% per- 
cent, which amounts to 65 percent of his 
basic pay, that is 65 percent of $985. 

This gives him $640 in retired pay per 
month. 

In other words, he cannot include any 
of his allowances for the purpose of com- 
puting his retired pay. 





Allowances do not follow an officer 
or enlisted man into retirement. 

And for that matter, neither does 
flight pay, nor any other special pay such 
as proficiency pay or personal money 
allowances for the very senior officers. 

Now this has been the system for 
many years. 

For years people who have joined the 
Armed Services have felt that one of 
the advantages of being a member of 
the Armed Services is that their retired 
pay would always be multiplied against 
existing pay scales, regardless of what 
they were. If they went up, their pay 
went up; if the pay scales went down, 
their retired pay went down. 

Thus, if the Congress increased basic 
pay, the man on the retired list felt 
that he would also receive the same in- 
crease in proportion to his years of 
service. 

This system of wedding together re- 
tired pay to existing pay scales continued 
from 1861 to 1922, or 61 years. 

In 1922, Congress enacted a general 
pay increase, and left out the officers 
then on the retired list. But the Con- 
gress corrected that situation 4 years 
later, in 1926. 

In 1949 we did change the disability 
retirement system and this, of course, 
was justified in view of the evidence 
disclosed by the Committee on Armed 
Services with regard to the abuses that 
existed in the disability retirement sys- 
tem. 

Prior to October 12, 1949, an officer 
could be retired for disability if he was 
found unfit for full duty. 

It did not make any difference how dis- 
abled he was. If he was unfit for full 
field duty, he was retired for disability 
and received 75 percent of his basic pay, 
tax free, for the rest of his life. 

After October 12, 1949, we made dis- 
ability retirement applicable not only 
to officers, but also to all enlisted per- 
sonnel; and in addition, we changed the 
system. We said that hereafter persons 
retired for disability would compute 
their retired pay based upon their de- 
gree of disability, or their years of serv- 
ice, whichever gave them a greater 
amount. 


Degree of disability is determined by 
using Veterans’ Administration stand- 
ards. 

The Veterans’ Administration does not 
make the examinations, but the stand- 
ards used by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion determine the degree of disability. 

Those who had been retired for dis- 
ability prior to that date were given the 
choice of choosing to keep their old re- 
tired pay, which was 75 percent of the 
pay scales in existence prior to October 
12, 1949, or qualifying for the new pay 
scales on the basis of the determination 
made as to their degree of disability 
or length of service under the Career 
Compensation Act. 

We thus changed the system of dis- 
ability retirement in 1949. But those 
previously retired for length of service, 
or 75 percent disability, were allowed to 
compute their retired pay under the new 
and increased active duty pay scales. 
This proposal, H.R. 11318, makes no at- 
tempt to change the disability retire- 
ment system by one iota. We think that 
system is sound and should not be 
changed. 

But in 1958, because of the position of 
the Department of Defense, the Congress 
did not allow the existing pay scales to 
be made applicable to those on the re- 
tired list who were being paid under the 
same law. Congress limited retired per- 
sonnel to a cost-of-living increase. 

That is what the proposed legislation 
will correct. 

The President stated in his budget 
message that he favors this legislation 
and indicated that funds will be re- 
quested for fiscal 1961 to cover the costs. 

The Department of Defense now 
strongly endorses the proposed legisla- 
tion, as do various veterans organiza- 
tions, as well as the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, Retired Officers Association, 
and other organizations. Many State 
legislatures have adopted resolutions 
asking Congress to pass this bill. 

This bill simply carries out the tradi- 
tional policy established by the Govern- 
ment in 1861 of computing retired pay on 
the basis of the active duty pay scales, 
whatever they may be, and whether they 
go up or down. 
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In only one instance in the past, ex- 
cept for the change in the disability re- 
tirement system, has Congress departed 
from this concept. 

In other words, from 1861 to 1958, ex- 
cept for a 4-year period from 1922 to 
1926, the policy of the Government has 
been to compute retired military pay on 
the basis of existing active duty pay 
scales. 

Let me remind the House that retired 
personnel are still members of the Armed 
Forces. They are subject to court- 
martial, and under certain conditions 
they may be called to active duty with- 
out their consent. 

This bill is sound. It is only right and 
proper that these retired personnel 
should have their retired pay based on 
present active duty pay scales. 

The bill has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and I urge its passage. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Fotey]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the bill and to point out that 
on January 22, 1959, I introduced a com- 
panion measure, H.R. 3164. 

I believe this legislation is equitable 
and, therefore, support it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. McFAtu]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation. I feel it 
is equitable and necessary. I commend 
the committee for bringing it to the 
floor. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr, Chairman, some 
65,000 retired enlisted men and some 
50,000 retired officers in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force will re- 
ceive retired pay equal to that of their 
fellows who retired after June 1, 1958, 
as a result of passage of the measure 
before the House today, H.R. 11318. 

Basically this is an equalization meas- 
ure which corrects an existing situation 
in which military personnel retired, for 
example, on May 30 or 31 of 1958 receive 
benefits substantially lower than those 
retired a few days later. The correction 
thus made reestablishes past procedure 
by which retired armed services person- 
nel have participated in pay adjust- 
ments for active duty personnel. This 
past procedure was changed in 1958 
when, at the time of the passage of the 
1958 Pay Act, the Department of De- 
fense recommended that increases not 
be extended to retired personnel. Now 
the Department of Defense has re- 
Studied its earlier position and, in the 
words of Secretary of Defense Gates, 
“after further consideration now be- 
lieves it only equitable and fair to re- 
establish the traditional relationship 
— active-duty pay and retired 
I have introduced one of the more 
than 40 bills similar to H.R. 11318 be- 
Cause I have the honor to represent a 
considerable number of individuals who 
were affected by the inequity in the 1958 
Pay Act and because, as a member of 
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the Armed Services Committee, I have 
come to be aware of the importance of 
this and other commitments to both the 
efficiency and the economical operation 
of our armed services. 

Faced with the necessity of maintain- 
ing vast military forces requiring more 
and more skilled personnel, our commit- 
ments of various kinds—and retirement 
benefits is one of the most important of 
these—are essential to our being able to 
compete for top manpower. The Fed- 
eral Government’s failure in 1958 to 
continue its past practice of improving 
retirement scales along with active-duty 
scales has had at least some undesirable 
effect in that it caused military person- 
nel to take a cold look at this job 
advantage. 

It is necessary that all understand 
that military retirement pay is some- 
what different than other retirement 
benefits, in that retired military per- 
sonnel are not really cut off. In our 
report on this measure—House Report 
No. 1513—the Armed Services Commit- 
tee points out: 

Even after they are retired from the serv- 
ice of which they are a member, they are 
subject to military discipline and, under 
certain circumstances, can be recalled to 
active duty voluntarily or involuntarily. 


Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I have 
introduced legislation similar to H.R. 
11318. I urge that it be passed today, 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CLEM 
MILLER]. 

Mr, CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the legislation for 
which I introduced a companion 
measure. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
introduced a similar bill. I support the 
present legislation. In view of the fact 
that there is no opposition to the bill I 
shall not impose upon the time of the 
membership by speaking at length in 
favor of it, but merely say I hope it will 
be supported by unanimous vote. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this poiont in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
voice my support for this legislation 
which I feel is so necessary to correct 
the inequities involved in the present re- 
tirement pay system. I sponsored a sim- 
ilar measure to H.R. 11318 because I 
realize the injustices involved in the 
present system. 

I believe the passage of this bill will 
provide more of an incentive for our 
young men and women who might be 
considering the military service as a ca- 
reer. Also, it seems to me that it is only 
right that we provide a more realistic 
and adequate retirement system for re- 
tired members of the uniform services 
who have devoted their skills and quali- 
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fications in protecting and defending 
America for so many years. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I am pleased to add my voice 
in support of H.R. 11318. 

Enactment of this proposal will elimi- 
nate an injustice that could seriously 
affect the morale of our Armed Forces. 

With but one exception, previous laws 
pertaining to active-duty pay increases, 
as well as decreases, have followed the 
time-honored concept that retired pay 
shall be based on the existing active- 
duty pay scales. 

Public Law 85-422, at the insistence 
of the Congress, authorized a 6-percent 
cost-of-living increase for persons on the 
retired list. This was better than had 
been recommended by the Department 
of Defense, but the new law departed 
from the basic principle that retired pay 
Should be based on active-duty pay 
scales. 

Enactment of H.R. 11318 will prima- 
rily affect those persons who were com- 
bat leaders in time of war. It will pre- 
vent a situation from continuing wherein 
many of those who retire in the future 
will not have assumed the responsibil- 
ities of those who served in combat posi- 
tions in time of war, but will receive 
more retired pay. 

H.R. 11318 is also a belated recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Military Pay 
Act of 1958 was deficient in not extend- 
ing to retired military personnel the pay 
scales established by that law. 

This bill will restore the traditional 
relationship which, down through the 
years, has been maintained between the 
active-duty pay scales and the retired 
pay scales. The temporary deviation 
from this tradition which occurred in 
1958 should be speedily remedied. This 
action will have two important effects: 

First, it will treat our retired persons 
in the way they should have been 
treated in 1958; second and most impor- 
tant, it will reestablish the principle 
that future adjustments in active-duty 
pay scales will be accompanied by cor- 
responding increases in retired pay. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, the Mili- 
tary Pay Act of 1958 had the unfortu- 
nate effect of denying its full benefits 
to many retired officers of the Armed 
Forces who served under fire in two 
great wars. 

As I am sure all of us understand this 
resulted from severing the traditional 
relationship that had existed for many 
years between retired pay and active 
duty pay. 

As sponsor of a companion bill to H.R. 
11318, I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate our colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KrupaAy] and the other 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services for their wise and painstaking 
solution of this problem. 

This is a good bill, a fair bill, and one 
which I wholeheartedly support. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as there are no further requests 
for time I ask that the bill be read for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law 
except section 6483 of title 10, United States 
Code, a person entitled to retired pay or 
retainer pay under the rates of basic pay 
in effect under the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 before June 1, 1958, is entitled 
to retired pay or retainer pay based on the 
rates in effect on the effective date of this 
Act or the retired pay or retainer pay to 
which he was entitled on the day before 
the effective date of this Act, whichever is 
greater. 

Sec. 2. This Act becomes effective on the 
first day of the month following the month 
in which it is enacted. 

Sec.3. No person is entitled to any in- 
crease in retired pay or retainer pay be- 
cause of the enactment of this Act for any 
period before the effective date of this Act. 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments, under the rule the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DeLaney, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 11318, to provide that those 
persons entitled to retired pay or re- 
tainer pay under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 who were prohibited 
from computing their retired pay or re- 
tainer pay under the rates provided by 
the act of May 20, 1958, shall be entitled 
to have their retired pay or retainer pay 
recomputed on the rates of basic pay 
provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
pursuant to House Resolution 506, he 
reported the same back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may include 
extraneous matter in the remarks I made 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 8042) entitled ‘“‘An 
act to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to resell four C1-SAY-1 type ves- 
sels to the Government of the Republic 
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of China for use in Chinese trade in Far 
East and Near East waters exclusively.” 
The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11510) entitled “An act to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes.” 





GRAND VALLEY FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT (COLORADO) 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5098) to 
provide for the application and disposi- 
tion of net revenues from the power 
development on the Grand Valley Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Colorado. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That upon 
the expiration of the contract between the 
United States, the Grand Valley Water 
Users’ Association, and the Public Service 
Company of Colorado, dated June 19, 1931, 
as amended, the Grand Valley Water Users’ 
Association, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is authorized to enter 
into a contract or contracts for the sale or 
development of any power or power privileges 
in the Grand Valley Power Plant, Grand 
Valley reclamation project, Colorado. Any 
such contract shall provide, among other 
things, that annual net power revenues from 
the plant, minus the annual operation and 
maintenance cost of delivering the power 
water, will be applied in the following order: 
(a) On the aggregate of the annual sums 
due and payable by the association to the 
United States as provided in article 12, para- 
graphs (c), (d), and (e), of contract num- 
bered Ilr-644 between the United States and 
the association, dated January 27, 1945, until 
such time as the obligation under said con- 
tract has been paid in full; (b) on all obli- 
gations incurred for the rehabilitation of the 
project works; (c) as the association may 
direct. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “‘That upon 
the expiration of the contract between the 
United States, the Grand Valley Water 
Users’ Association, and the Public Service 
Company of Colorado, dated July 2, 1959, the 
Grand Valley Water Users’ Association, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
is authorized to enter into a contract or con- 
tracts for the sale or development of any 
power or power privileges in the Grand Valley 
Power Plant, Grand Valley reclamation proj- 
ect: Provided, That such sale or develop- 
ment of power or power privileges shall be 
without expenditure of funds by the United 
States. Any such contract shall provide, 
among other things, that annual net power 
revenues from the plant, minus the annual 
operation and maintenance cost of deliv- 
ering the power water, will be applied in 
the following order and manner: (a) on the 
aggregate of the annual sums due and pay- 
able by the Association to the United States 
as provided in article 12, paragraphs (c), 
(d), and (e), and article 22, paragraph (a) 
(ii), of contract numbered Ilr—644 between 
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the United States and the Association, dated 
January 27, 1945, until such time as the 
obligation under said contract has been paid 
in full; (b) in any year in which the net 
power revenues exceed the aggregate of the 
annual sums due and payable under said 
contract between the United States and the 
Association, and after the obligation under 
said contract has been paid in full, against 
the total obligations incurred for the reha- 
bilitation of the project works under con- 
tracts between the United States and the 
Association now existing or hereafter en- 
tered into: Provided, That such application 
shall not reduce the annual sums payable 
by the Association under such rehabilitation 
contracts; and (c) as the Association may 
direct.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to permit the 
continued operation of the small exist- 
ing powerplant of the Grand Valley Fed- 
eral reclamation project in Colorado 
after the expiration of the present in- 
terim contract. This interim contract 
expires on December 31 of this year and, 
therefore, enactment of this legislation 
is necessary during this session of the 
Congress. 

This small powerplant is a most un- 
usual Federal powerplant in that it was 
constructed and is operated without any 
expenditure of Federal funds. This leg- 
islation provides that it would continue 
to be operated without the expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

A little history showing how this pow- 
erplant happened to be built may be of 
interest to Members. The Grand Valley 
Federal reclamation project was one of 
the first projects initiated under the 
Federal Reclamation Act of 1902. It was 
authorized in 1912 and the first irriga- 
tion water was delivered by it in 1915. 
When the project was initially con- 
structed the Grand Valley Water Users 
Association which operates the project 
requested the Bureau of Reclamation to 
include a powerplant to assist the project 
financially. The original plan for the 
project contemplated such a plant but 
the studies by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion indicated that power development 
was infeasible and the plant was not con- 
structed as a feature in the original 
project. Later, with the Orchard Mesa 
Irrigation District as a unit of the proj- 
ect, an opportunity arose for changing 
the location of the proposed powerplant 
and thereby increasing the power head 
and improving feasibility. The associa- 
tion went back to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation with the revised plan and again 
asked for the power development. But 
the Bureau again turned down the re- 
quest of the association for construction. 

Having failed to get the Bureau of 
Reclamation to build a powerplant, the 
Grand Valley Water Users Association 
undertook to make its own arrangements 
for construction of the plant. It was 
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able to get legislation approved in 1931 
authorizing the power development and 
successfully negotiated a contract with 
the Public Service Co. of Colorado 
for the operation of the plant. The con- 
tract entered into in June 1931, to 
which the United States was also a 
party, provided, first, for construction 
of the powerplant by the United States 
with funds advanced by the company; 
second, operation of the powerplant and 
disposal of the power by the company; 
and third, annual payments by the com- 
to the association during the 25- 
year contract term with such payments 
to be applied to the irrigation construc- 
tion obligation of the association to the 
United States. The company was also 
required to pay that portion of the irri- 
gation project operation and mainte- 
nance expenses which was attributable 
to furnishing power water to the plant. 
The 1931 contract expired in 1959 and 
a short-term interim contract will be in 
effect only through December 31 of this 
ear. 
in a little more about what H.R. 
5098 does. It authorizes the Grand Val- 
ley Water Users Association to enter into 
a contract or contracts for continued 
operation of the powerplant and dis- 
posal of the power after the present 
interim contract expires. It is expected 
that the association will continue to 
contract with the same company, the 
Public Service Co., of Colorado, un- 
der essentially the same arrangements 
that presently exist. The bill provides 
that the revenues which the association 
receives from, the power operations shall 
be applied, first, to its irrigation con- 
struction obligation to the United States 
until such obligation has been paid in 
full; second, to the association’s obliga- 
tion to the United States for rehabilita- 
tion of project works under contracts 
now existing or hereafter entered into 
and, third, as the association may di- 
rect. 

It appears that all revenues received 
by the association in the foreseeable fu- 
ture from the power operations will be 
needed in connection with the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation obligations of the 
association to the United States. 

The one point of disagreement between 
the water users and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation related to whether the authority 
to contract should be limited. The 
Bureau recommended that it be limited 
to 25 years while the water users 
thought that the authority to contract 
should be without any time limitation, 
thereby giving them the benefit of the 
revenues from power operations so long 
as there were any revenues available. 
The committee went along with the 
water users in this matter and the bill 
before you today has no time limitation. 
It seemed to the committee that under 
the circumstances surrounding this de- 
velopment the association should have 
continued use of the net revenues to 
financially assist the irrigation project 
without any string attached. This de- 
termination of the committee is based 
upon the fact that this small powerplant 
was built strictly on the energy, plans, 
and financing arrangements by the water 
users themselves and has not cost the 
Federal Government one penny nor will 
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it cost the Federal Government anything 
in the future. 

While H.R. 5098 involves a relatively 
minor matter, its enactment at this time 
is urgent in order that the power opera- 
tions of the small Grand Valley power- 
plant may continue and the water users 
receive some financial assistance there- 
from. 





HEADQUARTERS SITE FOR MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1358) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide a 
headquarters site for Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park in the general vicinity of 
Ashford, Wash., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentlewoman 
from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1358, with Mr. 
DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Seventy-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[ Roll No. 89] 

Anderson, Fogarty Montoya 

Mont. Frazier Moorhead 
Anfuso Giaimo Morris, N. Mex. 
Auchincloss Gilbert Pilcher 
Barden Green, Oreg. Porter 
Baring Healey Powell 
Bass, Tenn. Jackson Scherer 
Bolton Johansen Scott 
Bonner Johnson, Colo. Smith, Kans. 
Bow Kelly Spence 
Boykin Kilburn Sullivan 
Brown, Mo. Lafore Taylor 
Buckley Lindsay Trimble 
Burdick McGovern Vinson 
Burke, Ky. McMillan Walter 
Canfield Macdonald Westland 
Cederberg May Williams 
Chelf Metcalf Willis 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, Withrow 
Durham George P. Young 
Fino Mitchell Zelenko 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 


McCormack, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DetaneEy, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill S. 1358, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide a head- 
quarters site for Mount Rainier National 
Park in the general vicinity of Ashford, 
Wash., and for other purposes, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 370 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Washington, 
which is the subject of this legislation, 
is one of the best known and most fre- 
quently visited of our great national 
parks. In 1959, more than 1,100,000 per- 
sons visited the park. 

This legislation deals specifically with 
administrative facilities at the park 
rather than with the boundaries of the 
park itself. The existing headquarters 
facilities, located within the park boun- 
daries, are inadequate and obsolete and 
there is insufficient suitable land at the 
existing location to permit proper de- 
velopment. Also, the winter snows at 
the present location are such that it has 
never been properly adapted as a site 
for living quarters of the park personnel 
and their families. 

Because of these conditions, the new 
proposed site would be located at a lower 
elevation near the town of Ashford, some 
6 miles from the park entrance. The 
legislation is necessary because of the lo- 
cation of the land outside the park 
boundaries. 

Acquisition of real estate, under the 
measure, is limited to 300 acres of land. 
Negotiations are under way under which 
the desired real estate could be acquired 
without a financial payment, by means 
of an exchange for public lands not 
needed by the Government. It has been 
agreed with the committee by the Na- 
tional Park Service that a copy of the 
agreement, by which the exchange of 
lands would be consummated, will be 
filed with the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs before it is executed. 
One of the advantages of this program 
is that the present headquarters site at 
Longmire, which is within park bound- 
aries, will become available for public 
use to which it is mere suited. As my 
colleagues know, Mission 66 is a program 
to improve public-use facilities in our 
national park system. Through enact- 
ment of this measure and provision of 
necessary funds, this development can 
take place in keeping with the increasing 
visitations that are expected at Mount 
Rainier National Park. 

It is the judgment of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs that the 
new park headquarters site should be au- 
thorized through the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado, the distinguished 
chairman of the full Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that 
the reason this legislation comes before 
the committee at this time is because of 
the necessity of authorizing the con- 
struction of certain facilities outside of 
the park area? 

Mrs. PFOST. The 
correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If these facilities are 
built within the park area and the site 
is not adequate to do the job, the Park 
Service can go ahead and request funds 
without further authorization? 

Mrs. PFOST. That is correct. 


gentieman is 
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Mr. ASPINALL. This legislation has 
nothing to do with station facilities? 

Mrs. PFOST. The gentlemen is cor- 
rect. Testimony was given during the 
hearings that the site in Mount Rainier is 
at times flooded, and in the winter time 
the deep snow is a handicap to the park 
personnel and their families who reside 
there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Simply because the Park 
Service asks for funds does not mean 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
will necessarily give them the funds, 
is that not correct? 

Mrs. PFOST. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Even if Congress 
does approve it and the Executive ap- 
proves it and the bill becomes law, that 
does not necessarily mean that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will put out the 
funds immediately; it may wait until it 
sees fit to appropriate the funds, is that 
correct? 

Mrs.PFOST. That is correct. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
Idaho, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, has fully explained the 
need for this legislation. This bill had 
the unanimous support of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands and the full 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. I know of no opposition to the bill. 
I think everyone is agreed that these 
new headquarters are necessary, and I 
urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
TOLLEFSON ]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this proposal comes down from the De- 
partment of the Interior. The bill was 
introduced by request. As has been ex- 
plained very ably by the gentlewoman 
from Idaho, the situation is that the 
buildings which are several in number 
are old, dating back as far as 1910. 
They are all substandard, wooden build- 
ings, and need to be rehabilitated. 

It was the opinion of the Department 
of the Interior and, more particularly, 
the Park Service, that rather than spend 
the money rehabilitating these sub- 
standard buildings, new ones ought to 
be constructed, and if new ones were to 
be constructed, the Park Service felt 
that the new headquarters site should 
be outside of the park boundary rather 
than within the park boundary. 

The present location of the existing 
facilities is about 6 miles inside the park 
entrance at a point near the Nisqually 
River. The bulk of the buildings, if not 
all of them, are constructed on land be- 
low the level of the river itself. The 
area has been flooded in the past and 
undoubtedly in the future will be flooded 
again. The only reason more floods 
have not occurred is on account of the 
dike, which is expensive to put in and 
maintain. 

I may very frankly say to the com- 
mittee that I was opposed to the legisla- 
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tion at the outset, not so much on the 
ground that new facilities were not 
needed, but simply because I felt if any 
money was to be spent in the park it 
should be spent first for a new inn up at 
Paradise Valley, which is within the park 
boundaries. 

The inn up there—and I take this op- 
portunity to acquaint the Members with 
the situation—is more than 40 years old 
and ought to be torn down because it is 
unsafe. For that reason I formerly 
objected to this proposal, feeling that 
the money should be spent on a new inn. 
However, instead of my taking a dog-in- 
the-manger attitude, I concede that new 
facilities are needed. Either we build 
them in the park or outside the park. 
Because of the lack of available area 
within the park, I do not think there is 
any doubt—there is none in my mind— 
that the new facilities ought to be out- 
side where the severe winter weather 
does not affect them so much, and where 
the severe winter weather will make 
living conditions for some 27 families, 
Park Service employees, who live there 
more comfortable. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Of course, as I 
understand, this does not have any- 
thing to do with the repair or rehabilita- 
tion or the building of new facilities at 
Paradise Inn. That comes under the 
Park Service. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is true, however, 
that the present Longmire site will not 
take care of the new headquarters and 
also serve the visitors that are expected 
to go into that area. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. This is_ true. 
That is one of the reasons the Park 
Service has to have the new facilities 
placed outside the park entrance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am trying to find a 
copy of the hearings on this bill. Were 
there no hearings? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes, there were 
hearings. I do not know why they are 
not here. I am sorry I cannot en- 
lighten the gentleman on that. There 
were hearings. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This is one of a 
group of several small bills or bills au- 
thorizing small projects. Hearings were 
held, of course. The hearings are avail- 
able, if any Member of the Congress 
wishes to come to the committee and 
look them over. It is not the habit of 
the committee of which I am chairman 
to publish and put the Congress of the 
United States to the expense of pub- 
lishing hearings on small bills. Usually 
these bills pass either by unanimous 
consent or they pass under suspension. 
The report is a true statement of the 
hearings held by the committee. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the 
gentleman for that comment. 


May 12 


I want to emphasize one point which 
I do not think I emphasized sufliciently, 
The average annual snowfall in the 
wintertime is about 4 or 5 feet. And, 
of course, it drifts in this area, and as q 
consequence the living conditions of the 
27 families who live there throughout 
the winter—and this is more than a 
couple of months, I assure you—are very 
uncomfortable. There are no stores or 
school facilities or church facilities, and 
as a consequence the families must run 
down to the next nearest town and the 
children commute back and forth to the 
nearest school, which is some 16 miles 
away. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the com- 
mittee will approve the bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to apply the present headquarters site 
in Mount Rainier National Park to public 
use for which it is more suitable and to pro- 
vide an efficient operating base for the park, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to provide a park headquarters in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Ashford, Washington, and for 
such purpose to acquire in this vicinity, by 
such means as he may deem to be in the 
public interest, not more than three hundred 
acres of land, or interest therein. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I. move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to provide 
for the spending of $2,356,000 for a new 
headquarters in Mount Rainier National 
Park. The gentlewoman from Idaho 
was correct when she said that this is 
purely for buildings for administrative 
purposes. The Government already has 
a headquarters in Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park and there is no showing that 
those buildings are not adequate. 

It is stated in the report that there 
is some flooding; that there has been 
two so-called floods in 10 years. Let me 
say that floodwater drives some of the 
people off the Cedar River which runs 
through my district at least twice in 10 
years. But I do not come in here cry- 
ing for an appropriation of $214 million 
simply because some people are incon- 
venienced once or twice in 10 years. 

If the Federal Treasury were in a good 
position, if we were not faced with very 
serious financial problems, I would not 
be opposed to this kind of legislation. 
But so far as I am able to discover these 
headquarters are adequate as of now. If 
we are going to have any kind of finan- 
cial sanity in this Government of ours, 
we have got to stop spending $214 million 
for purposes of this kind. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The _ gentleman 
stated that there was no showing that 
the present facilities at Mount Rainier 
were inadequate. The statement of the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, con- 
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tained in his letter which is included in 
this report, states: 

The present headquarters development at 
Longmire is totally inadequate and obsolete. 


This is his opinion, of course, but I 
should like to concur in that opinion. 
This area is within my congressional 
district. I have seen these facilities 
many times and I can assure the gentle- 
man that they are obsolete and inade- 


uate. 

. Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
from Washington said a moment ago 
that one of the reasons for new quar- 
ters is to make the employees more com- 
fortable; did he not say that? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. With the head- 
quarters site being moved out of the 
park, the employees also would be moved 
out of the park and will have the op- 
portunity to rent their own facilities 
down at Ashford, where this would be 


located. 
Mr. GROSS. In other words, they 
would be more comfortable. 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is not the 
primary consideration. It is a con- 
tributing factor, but not the primary 
consideration. The primary considera- 
tion is the inadequacy and the obso- 
lescence of the present headquarters 
facilities. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder from whom 
this piece of land would be purchased, 
on which it is proposed to erect these 
headquarters; how big it is, and what the 
lay of it is. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not the slightest 
idea. I have seen no hearings; there are 
no hearings available. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
think those questions ought to be 
answered ? 

Mr. GROSS. I should be glad to yield 
for the purpose of someone answering 
the question. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Of course, when the 
gentlewoman from Idaho made her state- 
ment she said that the lands which would 
be secured for the headquarters site 
would be from public lands. It would 
be a matter of exchange of properties 
that may be necessary. In other words, 
the property on which the new head- 
quarters is to be provided would not 
cost the Government, as such, any 
money, because it would simply be public 
land which at the present time is being 
used for other purposes. 

The gentleman is throwing the mat- 
ter of the need of these facilities into a 
situation which does not meet with very 
easy understanding. The gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. LANGEN], one of 
the finest members we have had come to 
our committee, was very careful to ferret 
out as much information on such matters 
as he could. He asked the representa- 
tive from the Park Service, Mr. Scoyen, 
as follows: 

Do the present headquarters provide, in 
some manner, all of these buildings at the 
new site that you are contemplating? 
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Mr. Scoyen, of the Park Service, said: 

Yes, but most of them are very old. Some 
are 80 and 40 years old and were somewhat 
of a temporary nature to start with. 

As I pointed out, we cannot afford to put 
in additional investment because of the 
threat it will be flooded out at any time. 

Mr. LANGEN. How old are the facilities in 
the present site? 

Mr. ScorveNn. They vary a great deal, but I 
would say there has been nothing new put 
in there since, probably, about 1935 or 1936. 

Mr. LaNGEN. What will happen to those 
facilities? Is there any salvage there? Will 
they serve any other purpose or are they 
just to be abandoned? 

Mr. Scoren. There are a few residences up 
on safe land above the stream we will main- 
tain to house employees who will be operat- 
ing the visitor’s center and campground 
and other facilities there, but the rest of the 
buildings will be removed. ; 

Mr. LANGEN. What has been the flooding 
period there? How often? 

Mr. Scoyren. I think three times in about 
the last 7 years we have had to evacuate 
our employees there under the threat of 
flood and the last time was just last 
December. 

I can show you a photograph here which 
illustrates that situation if you would like 
to see it. 


We had the photograph. 

In other words, as stated here on the 
floor, it will be necessary to rebuild these 
headquarters facilities. The question is, 
when are they going to be rebuilt? 

Mr. GROSS. At some future time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct, some future time. Even if we 
pass this authorizing legislation now it 
would not go into effect until after it 
had been considered by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

May I say to my friends on the com- 
mittee that when we have over a million 
people visiting an area such as this in the 
season, that is the summer and fall of 
the year, we must see to it that they are 
provided with the necessary administra- 
tive personnel. <A million people; that 
is a number not to be laughed at. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any question as 
to whether there is a sufficient number 
of administrative personnel now? 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is no question 
as to the sufficiency of the numbers at 
the present time. However, with the in- 
crease there will be necessity for more 
personnel. Not only that, there will be 
a necessity to provide a camping ground, 
and the only place you can provide a 
camping ground is the present site. It 
cannot take care of both operations. 

Mr. GROSS. All I am asking is that 
this thing be deferred until we can show 
some signs of disposing of some of this 
$290 billion of debt. This can only be 
done by cutting out unnecessary expend- 
itures, no matter how desirable, and I 
think this is a good place to begin. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I can understand the 
gentleman’s position,, but when these 
matters come before the committee of 
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which I am chairman we see to it that 
the case is disposed of expeditiously. We 
bring it to the floor of the House and the 
House is the final judge. I think we have 
made a case on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. With all due respect, I 
think some of these bills have been overly 
expedited, and I think this is one of them. 

May I point out again that a great 
deal is made of the alleged flooding of 
the present headquarters, twice in the 
last 10 years, according to the report, 
neither of which apparently did much 
damage. In the report it is said, 

The existing headquarters building which 
is not likely to be destroyed by flooding would 
be converted to a visitor’s center. 


So this flood danger is not apparently 
what some people would like to make it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill 
because I do not think Congress ought 
to spend nearly $2,500,000 for this pur- 
pose at this time. I insist the present 
headquarters is adequate until the fi- 
nancial situation of this Government im- 
proves. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this method of 
taking the floor to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for the balance 
of this week and next week, if he can tell 
us about it at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I intend to ask 
unanimous consent at the end of today’s 
business to go over until Monday. Af- 
ter this bill there are a couple of other 
minor bills. If both of them get by, I 
would like it, or one of them, whatever 
the House wills on that; but it would 
help out, because I like to give Members 
having bills on which rules have been re- 
ported their day in court. I know that 
as we go along at this time some of these 
bills that are important to certain areas 
and to the Members representing those 
areas and which might not, perhaps, be 
of more general importance are liable to 
be caught in the squeeze of legislative 
business. But, of course, I want to be as 
fair to all Members as I can to give them 
their day in court. 

So if the pending bill is disposed of, 
then another bill or both of them, 
namely H.R. 6851 and H.R. 8226, can 
come up. Either one of them or both of 
them, and I would like to get them out 
of the way although I would not be ter- 
ribly disappointed if that was not the 
case. 

As to the program for next week: 

Monday, that is Consent Calendar day. 

Then there are three bills to be taken 
up under suspension: 

H.R. 11602, amending certain laws in 
relation to Hawaii. 

H.R. 10500, the incentive pay bill re- 
lating to the Navy and to those brave 
officers and men on nuclear powered 
submarines—the kind of men who did 
this remarkable job, particularly on the 
Triton, which has made history and 
brought fame to the United States. 

S. 2611, amending the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

Then there is the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill for 1961. 
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On Tuesday, the Private Calendar will 
be called. 

Then there is the legislative appropria- 
tion bill for 1961. 

Following that the bill H.R. 7155, the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, which will be considered for general 
debate only. 

There are primaries in Maryland and 
Oregon. The Maryland primary takes 
place on Tuesday and the Oregon pri- 
mary on Priday. I realize that that 
presents some complications. 

With reference to Calendar Wednes- 
day, I am informed that the bill, H.R. 
10128, will be called up by the Committee 
on Education and Labor under the Cal- 
endar Wednesday rule. That is the 
School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield at this point, am I 
correct in understanding that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency would 
still have another call on Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; it is my 
understanding that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which was called 
last week will not be called on the coming 
Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then, of course, the 
next committee to be called is the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia be- 
fore the Committee on Education and 
Labor is called. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is right. 
The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. HALLECK. If my colleague will 
permit me, I do not mean to interrupt 
except to say that this matter has been 
definitely asserted here as to the prob- 
able action on Wednesday. It is my in- 
formation that hearings have been 
scheduled before the Committee on Rules 
for next week on the school construction 
bill Does this mean that the effort to 
obtain a rule will be abandoned in favor 
of the Calendar Wednesday operation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish my friend 
would address that question either to the 
gentleman from New Jersey I[Mr. 
THompson} or to the gentleman from 
West Virginia {[Mr. Barmey] because they 
both have told me that they do not want 
Calendar Wednesday dispensed with, and 
under those conditions, of course, I 
would not ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the business in order on Cal- 
endar Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. HALLECK. It seems to me to be 
@ little unusual, if not highly unusual, 
that in spite of the fact hearings have 
been scheduled by the Committee on 
Rules and publicly announced, that an 
attempt will be made to resort to Cal- 
endar Wednesday. It would seem to me 
to be in the best interest of legislative 
procedure to present the matter before 
the Committee on Rules in hearings and 
then see what action the Committee on 
Rules takes. If such a practice is not to 
be followed, then in my opinion we might 
as well abolish the Committee on Rules 
and forget about it. I see a few people 
applaud on the other side—and you may 
be enjoying this—but I just happen to 
believe that the Committee on Rules is 
a@ very important part of the House of 
Representatives and that it performs a 
useful function. So far as I can dis- 
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cover, it has not been too remiss in its 
operation so far this session. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
certainly agree, and I will concede that 
the Committee on Rules has not been, 
as the gentleman from Indiana says, “too 
remiss’—it has been slightly remiss. 
Qur information is that as of the time 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor met in regular session this morn- 
ing, that there was contemplated, for an 
indefinite time, perhaps next week, a 
hearing. 

The gentleman would seem to imply 
that Calendar Wednesday, which is pro- 
vided for in the rules of the House, and 
is a perfectly ethical, moral, and valid 
rule, sould be used. This bill has been 
before the Committee on Rules five times. 
The gentleman from West Virginia has 
made numerous personal requests. In 
the face of that we avail ourselves of 
the rules of this body instead of an 
indefinite announcement. 

We would be delighted to have a rule 
on Tuesday and take it up under the 
rule; we prefer that. But hearings are 
not quite the same as 2 rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, I take it 
that if a rule were granted the gentle- 
man would not object to not taking it 
up for a week or two. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I may interpose 
for a moment, I read in the papers this 
morning a report which I have every 
reason to believe is accurate, there had 
been a consultation between the Speaker 
and the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee and that hearings were to be had 
on Tuesday of next week. 

Let me say this to some of you who 
now seem to think the Calendar Wednes- 
day is to be available for all of these 
occasions without regard to any Rules 
Committee action, I recall early in the 
session when the leadership was dispens- 
ing with Calendar Wednesday in respect 
to the civil rights bill, and a great drive 
was made and speeches made, hours 
long, that everybody should sign the 
discharge petition to bring the civil 
rights bill to the floor. In connection 
with that I said a rule would be granted, 
and a rule was granted, in the proper 
way; and with proper debate that took 
something over a week, and not one 
day, the civil rights bill of 1960 was 
enacted into law. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
fact is the gentleman could have ob- 
jected. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is the orderly 
procedure that ought to be followed, as 
far as Iam concerned. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If 
the gentleman will yield, we have fol- 
lowed it, but the gentleman from New 
Jersey and the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, I believe, will be more than will- 
ing if a rule is granted before Wednes- 
day to take it up under the rule; we pre- 
fer that. 

Mr. HALLECK. The members of the 
Rules Committee may have some idea 
about that too. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. But 
failing that we are using Calendar 
Wednesday. 
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Mr. HALLECK. I do not know what 


is going to happen. It may be a real in- 
teresting time. 

Inow yield to the gentleman from Mas. 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr.McCORMACK. As the gentleman 
knows, I am announcing the program for 
the information of the Members and be- 
ing informed that Calendar Wednesday 
is going to be availed of, I naturally ad- 
vise the Members that the Calendar 
Wednesday rule will be exercised next 
week and the School Construction and 
Assistance Act of 1960 will be brought 
up. What might happen between now 
and then I do not know. As far as I 
know, they want it brought up. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
are members of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor here. What I would 
like to know is whether the Committee 
on Education and Labor instructed the 
chairman or the chairman of the sub- 
committee to bring the bill up. Under 
the rules of the House can anyone other 
than the chairman of the commitee call 
up a bill under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that the chairman of the commit- 
tee in the absence of instructions from 
the committee is the one to do it, but 
the committee may authorize and direct 
some other member to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
not the rule say that the chairman of the 
committee, when the calendar is called, 
and so forth? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a matter 
that would be passed upon at the time. 
I am not undertaking to make a ruling, 
but my understanding is that the com- 
mittee can authorize and direct someone 
to call up the bill on Calendar Wednes- 
day. That, however, is a matter that 
will have to be passed upon by whoever 
is presiding, if the question is raised. 

Continuing, assuming Calendar 
Wednesday is exercised, then on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday there is H.R. 
7155, the San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project. 

Then there is H.R. 5, the Foreign 
Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1959. 
A good part of the debate on that bill 
has already taken place. I understand 
that there are a couple of amendments 
to be offered. 

Then there is H.R. 2331, national 
parks, involving the C. & O. Canal in 
Maryland that I had on the program 
today. I want the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Fotry] to know that I 
had no knowledge that the bill was not 
going to be called up today. I want the 
Recorp to show that because when I 
give my word I try to keep it. I have no 
criticism to offer except I had no knowl- 
edge and I was surprised when I came in 
and found out that the bill was not going 
to be brought up. 

That is the program for next week. 
There is the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports will be brought up at 
any time and any further program will 
be announced Iater. 
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May I say to the gentleman from 
Indiana, not agreeing with everything 
the gentleman said about Calendar 
Wednesday but, nevertheless, recogniz- 
ing that it is a rule that is advisable 
and necessary but to be resorted to only 
in extreme cases, I hope between now 
and Wednesday a situation will exist 
where the leadership may be satisfied 
that a rule will come out of the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to make 
one observation in respect to the pro- 
gram next week. It is noted here that 
there are primaries in Oregon on Fri- 
day. It has also been called to my 
attention that a Wisconsin State con- 
yention is being held on that same day. 
I would express the hope that for the 
protection of the Members from both 
of those States we might arrange mat- 
ters so that Friday of next week will 
be open. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I suggest to 
the gentleman, I do not want the REc- 
orp to show that I can recognize con- 
ventions because, as a matter of fact, 
there is a convention next Thursday in 
one of our States. A Member on my 
side of the aisle came to me about it. 
It is pretty tough to arrange a legisla- 
tive program. I am trying to do the best 
Ican, having due regard for the necessi- 
ties of all the Members. But it is hard 
in trying to get along with a program 
and to at the same time protect Mem- 
bers on rollcalls when there are pri- 
maries. But wherever there is a State 
convention I cannot commit myself that 
nothing will happen that day in con- 
nection with rollcalls. Certainly, I will 
make every effort to try and harmonize 
the proceedings of the House with the 
necessities of some Members in connec- 
tion with State conventions. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks, and I commend 
the gentleman. He has been fair. I 
want to assure him that as far as I am 
ne I will cooperate in every way 

can. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot make a 
promise to any Member that on Monday 
or Tuesday, in light of our recent expe- 
rience, there will not be rollcalls. I shall 
try to protect them and will ask unani- 
mous consent for them to go over. 
Whenever Calendar Wednesday is exer- 
cised, I want it understood they will go 
over until Thursday. Of course, I do not 
want to clutter up Wednesday with roll- 
calls. If any Member objects they will 
have to take place on the day when the 

come up. 

The last time it happened, and I am 
not criticizing anyone, we did not ex- 
pect the first rollcall, but the right was 
exercised by a Member. I am sorry. 
The second one we did not expect a roll- 
callon. If I had known there was going 
to be a rollcall on the second resolution 
I would have seen to it that it was not 
called up on that particular day. But 
as far as I can reasonably expect I do 
not expect a rollcall so far as next Tues- 
day is concerned. 

In connection with primaries between 
now and the end of the session, I cannot 
make any promise there will not be roll- 
calls. I will do everything, however, to 
cooperate with the Members in having 
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them postponed. But as far as next 
Monday and Tuesday are concerned, I 
want to frankly state I will have to ask 
that they go over until Thursday. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? & 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. As chairman of the 
subcommittee that handled this legis- 
lation, I made repeated requests of the 
Committee on Rules for a date for a 
hearing on the rule. No later than yes- 
terday I called on the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules. I got no assurance 
that it would be held on Tuesday. There 
was a possibility that it might be held 
sometime next week. Some days ago 
I made a formal request on the Majority 
Floor Leader that he not move to dis- 
pense with Calendar Wednesday but 
keep it open. If Calendar Wednesday 
is kept open and if the Committee on 
Rules has met and granted a rule, we 
would prefer to proceed under the rule 
rather than use Calendar Wednesday. 
But, in the event there is no rule, we 
want Calendar Wednesday left open. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me inquire of the 
gentleman from West Virginia: As I 
understand, you have two school con- 
struction or Federal aid to education 
bills up before the Committee on Rules, 
Which one do you want a rule on? 
Which one do you want to call up? 
Will you call up the Metcalf $4 billion 
bill or the other? 

Mr. BAILEY. H.R. 10128, which is 
the lesser in expenditure and spread 
over a greater period of time. It is 
partially the administration bill. It is 
a compromise bill, if the gentleman 
cares to know it. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I 
am asking this for the benefit of the 
Members. Assuming a rule is reported 
out or a reasonable expectation that 
would satisfy the gentleman and the 
proponents of the bill and assuming 
that a rule is reported out before 
Wednesday, the gentleman does not 
mean that the rule has to be called up 
on Wednesday. Then the leadership can 
program the rule in the future, Of 
course, that would not be the remote 
future, you could rely on me, but, at 
least, that would mean that if the lead- 
ership did not want to bring it up until 
next week or the week after, that would 
be agreeable; is that correct? 

Mr. BAILEY. If a rule is granted, 
you can have Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think I probably 
ought to say at this juncture, and with 
that I will desist, that I have served on 
the Committee on Rules for a great 
many years. I was proud to serve on 
that committee. I was here for a time 
when the Committee on Rules was 
pretty much stripped of its power and 
authority under certain new rules 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives. It was soon discovered that that 
rule was not in the public interest. Now, 
when I served on the Committee on 
Rules, I must say to the gentleman from 
West Virginia that as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, having understood 
that hearings would be initiated next 
week, I would have been just a little 
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slow to rush in and report out a rule by 
Tuesday with no hearings being held 
under the circumstances that now exist. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. {I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Before I had been a 
Member of this House a period of 1 
month, they invoked Calendar Wednes- 
day procedure on me on legislation com- 
ing from the Committee on the Judiciary 
to suspend a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. They convicted 
184 of the major fire insurance com- 
panies of this country. They set it aside 
and gave them a moratorium of 18 
months. Of course, I was not here long 
enough to know what Calendar Wednes- 
day was, but I got 139 votes. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is al- 
ways persuasive, and we all recognize 
that. As I remember, the last Calendar 
Wednesday we had before was in 1950, 
when we had the FEPC bill. But, I have 
been here when Calendar Wednesday 
was invoked, and at the time it was in- 
voked the House adjourned. I do not 
know what might happen again. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might point out in the gentleman’s ref- 
erence earlier to a time when the Com- 
mittee on Rules was rather stripped of 
its power, that this was not a rule re- 
specting Calendar Wednesday, which 
has been a part of the procedure of this 
House since 1910. I might say I am at 
a bit of a loss to understand the gentle- 
man’s reluctance to consider a bill which 
the President recommended and which 
calls for $325 million less than the Pres- 
ident recommended. 

Mr. HALLECK. We will argue the 
merits or demerits of the bill when the 
time comes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HaLirecxk] 
has expired. 

The Clerk will report the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “an efficient 
operating base” and insert “a headquarters.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to try 
to get a little more information about 
this bill which calls for $2,356,000 which 
we are proposing to authorize for this 
park. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, if I may, does not this 
park produce some revenue either from 
admissions or concessions, or something 
like that? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
genticman will yield to me, it is my un- 
derstanding that this particular facility 
follows the line that most national park 
facilities follow. They do charge an ad- 
mission for entrance into the park area; 
that is correct. As far as concesssions 
are concerned, there is only one primary 
concessionaire in the park at this time. 
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That is the one that operates the Para- 
dise Inn. The Paradise Inn has not been 
paying any money. The return from 
that concession is practically nil. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have no ob- 
jection to national parks. I think they 
are fine. But here is one where you are 
charging an admission, where you do 
have a concession, and where it seems 
there should be the possibility of a return 
at least to pay some of the expenses. I 
cannot see why some of these facilities 
should not be more self-sustaining. 

Another question: The gentleman says 
they are going to move this headquarters 
near a town, as I understand it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct, a 
small community just outside the park 
boundary. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man was not explicit in saying whether 
these 300 acres were already owned by 
the Government in some land-use facil- 
ity. The gentleman left the impression 
the 300 acres were already owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I did not intend to 
leave that impression. I intended to 
leave the thought for the gentleman 
that the 300 acres would be Government- 
exchanged land, if necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But the gen- 
tleman did not answer the gentleman 
from New York when he asked who 
owned the 300 acres of land. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The present owner is 
the Weyerhauser Lumber Co. which has 
used this land for some time. But as I 
understand, the exchange will be made by 
the Department of the Interior for pub- 
lic lands elsewhere to the Weyerhauser 
company, and they in turn will give their 
title to these 300 acres to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
Weyerhauser Lumber Co.? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is one 
of the big companies operating out west. 
And they are going to trade some land 
off for some timber up north? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. That is in the hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It looks as 
though we are in for another skinning 
there. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
yield, just how? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have never 
seen the Government yet trade any land 
to a private individual and come out 
ahead. That is my point. I am just 
wondering how much the Weyerhauser 
Lumber Co. had to do with promoting 
this deal. I am just a little leery of it, 
combined with the fact that we have not 
had a chance to see these hearings and 
the fact that we are proposing to spend 
$2,356,000. I think we ought to go a 
little slow on it and I am glad that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] have pointed out some of these 
things. In these times I think it is well 
for us to spend our money for some of 
the more essential things, but if things 
can be postponed, let us wait until we get 
this national debt down a little bit. 


This is the 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman 
comes from an area where there is very 
little public land®? The gentleman from 
Colorado, now speaking, comes from an 
area where Uncle Sam owns approxi- 
mately 70 percent of all the land area. 
May the gentleman from Colorado ad- 
vise his friend from Missouri that the 
gentleman from Colorado does not know 
of any instance where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has come out on the short end 
when these transfers are made. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I had no in- 
tention of leaving any impression or 
making any intimation that I was in- 
ferring that any member of the commit- 
tee or of the Congress was in on this 
at all. If there was any such inference 
assumed from what I said, I certainly 
want to state publicly that I had no such 
intention of casting any reflection on 
any Member of Congress. But I do 
know that some of the people represent- 
ing the Government in these deals 
usually come out on the short end of 
the horn. I have observed that over a 
long period of years. I am just afraid 
that might happen here. I do not like 
this trading. I think we ought to find 
out what the value of this land is and, 
if we need it, buy it. 

I would also add, that if, as statements 
of members of the committee indicate, 
none of the authorized funds would be 
used for purchase of land, it appears 
that $2,356,000 would be a rather sub- 
stantial sum to spend for the building 
of facilities to be used as the headquar- 
ters for this park. The statement in the 
report that the expenditure necessary 
for building new facilities at the new lo- 
cation would be only slightly more than 
what would be necessary to rehabilitate 
existing facility would appear to be 
much more indefinite than I would like 
to consider on an authorization of this 
size. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am all for conserva- 
tion and think the Government should 
buy more land, own more parks. I 
always have felt that way. But there 
is a time for everything. 

This morning my mail was heavy with 
a demand that I support this bill that 
came out of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. An increase in 
the compensation of all Federal em- 
ployees. So I got a copy of the bill. 
Did you see all those increases of pay 
therein? 

Then there is the effort to bring up the 
Federal aid to education bill. That 
takes more money. Almost every teach- 
er in my district is pounding me on the 
back to vote for that bill; and that calls 
for millions. What are we to do? 

All the old folks want and many need 
more money to buy food or clothing or 
shelter or all three. Everyone wants 
more money and there is not enough to 
go around. What are we to do about 
it? Print it? Some say yes. But what 
will it buy if we do that? 
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If we give the money for parks, all 
right. Some group must take less, which 
one? I like parks. I like to hunt and 
fish. It is a personal matter with me. 
But I cannot vote to appropriate the 
same dollar two or three times. There 
is not money enough to pay all demands. 

Then, we voted all this money the 
other day for foreign aid. We might 
well have saved some of it—for aid for 
our own folks. 

That mountain or that land will still 
be there. There is no likelihood any 
private individual will want it. Is there 
any private organization after it? If 
not, then I think we should save our 
money now and vote for the things we 
must vote for rather than spend it on 
what might well be called a recreation 
area. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The gentleman 
said he approved of the Government’s 
buying property for a park. This bill 
does not provide for the purchase of any 
land by the Federal Government. It 
provides for an exchange of land be- 
tween the Bureau of Land Management 
and some private concern. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It calls 
for $2 million, does it not? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
give that $2 million to improve a park. 
We cannot then give it to the postal em- 
ployees, we cannot give it to the school- 
teachers, we cannot give it to the people 
that are hard up for something to eat, 
we cannot give it to people who are in 
need and will vote in November. I in- 
tend going to look after myself if I know 
how to, and I am in grave doubt about 
the wisdom of spending dollars needed 
now, by others, for a park which will still 
be around later. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I want to correct 
the impression the gentleman may have 
that the Government was going to pur- 
chase the property outside the park. 
That is not the case. It calls for an 
exchange of property, an exchange to 
be reviewed by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Which 
is now being criticized by the Moss sub- 
committee for exchanging land in Ari- 
zona. I am in favor of parks and all 
that, but not before November next. 
First, let us take care of present needs. 
We can take care of pleasures later and 
after necessities have been satisfied. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The headquarters site provided pur- 
suant to this Act shall constitute a part of 
Mount Rainier National Park and be admin- 
istered in accordance with the laws ap- 
Plicable thereto. 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 


Chairman, 
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, having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 1358) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to provide a head- 
quarters site for Mount Rainier National 
Park in the general vicinity of Ashford, 
Wash., and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 508, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, adopted in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amer.dment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the 
third time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 263, nays 83, not voting 87, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 90] 
YEAS—263 

aaa” )=— Surtis tiem, Holland, 

‘urtis, Mass. ollan: 
Addonizio Curtis, Mo. Holtzman 
Albert Daddario Horan 
Alford Daniels Hosmer 
Andersen, earn —. 

aney ‘ul 

Andrews Dent Ikard 
Arends Denton Inouye 
Ashiey Diggs Irwin 
Aspinall Dingell Jarman 
Avery Dixon Jennings 
Ayres Donohue Jensen 
Bailey Dooley Johnson, Calif. 
Baldwin Dorn, N.Y. Johnson, Colo. 
ions oe a Md. 

wyer oO. ’ ° 
Bass, N.H Elliott, Ala. Gana 
Bates Everett Judd 
Baumhart Evins Karsten 
Beckworth Farbstein Karth 
Bennett, Fla. Fascell Kasem 
Bennett, Mich. Fisher Kee 

TTy Flood 

Blatnik Flynn eaday 
Blitch aoa Kilgore 
Boland Fountain ae Utah 
Bolling Frelinghuysen Kluczynski 
Bowles Friedel Kowalski 
Brademas Fulton Kyl 
Bray Gallagher Laird 
Breeding Garmatz Lane 
Brewster Gary Langen 
Brock Gathings Lankford 
Brooks, La George Lesinski 
Brooks, Tex Giaimo Libonati 
Brown, Ga. Granahan McCormack 
Broyhill Grant McFall 
Burke, Mass. Gray McGinle 
Burleson Green, Oreg. MeIntire 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa. McSween 
Cahill Griffin Machrowi 
Carnahan Griffiths Madden Ps 
Casey Hagen Magnuson 
Chamberlain Haley Mahon 
Chenoweth Halleck Mailliard 
Church Halpern Marsha 
Clark Hardy a 
Coad Hargis Matthews 
Coffin Harmon acaieg 
Cohelan Hays = 
Collier Hechler Meyer 
Conte Hemphill Miller, Clem 
Cook Henderson Miller, 
Cooley Herlong George, P. 
Cramer Hogan Miller, N.Y. 
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Mills Rabaut Smith, Iowa 
Monagan Rains Smith, Miss. 
Moore Randall Springer 
Morgan Reece, Tenn. Staggers 
Morris, Okla. Rees, Kans, Stubblefield 
Moss Reuss Teague, Calif 
Moulder Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Tex. 
Multer Rhodes, Pa. Tellier 
Murphy Riley Thomas 
Natcher Rivers, Alaska ‘Thompson, N.J. 
Nelsen Rivers, 8.C. Thompson, Tex. 
Norbiad Roberts Thomson, Wyo. 
Norrell Rodino Thornberry 
O’Brien, Ill. Rogers, Colo. Toll 
O’Brien,N.Y. Rogers, Fla. Tollefson 
O’Hara, Ill. Rogers, Mass. Udall 
O’Hara, Mich. Rogers, Tex. Ullman 
O’Neill Roosevelt Vanik 
Oliver Rostenkowski Wainwright 
Osmers Roush Wallhauser 
Passman Rutherford Wampler 
Patman Santangelo Watts 
Pelly Saund Weaver 
Perkins Saylor Whitten 
Pfost Selden Widnall 
Poage Sheppard Wier 
Preston Shipley Wolf 
Price Short Wright 
Prokop Sikes Yates 
Pucinski Simpson Younger 
Quie Sisk Zablocki 
Quigley Slack 
NAYS—83 
Abbitt Gross Moeller 
Alexander Harris Mumma 
Allen Harrison Murray 
Ashmore Hiestand O’Konski 
Belcher Hoeven Ostertag 
Betts Hoffman, Til. Pillion 
Broomfield Hoffman, Mich. Pirnie 
Brown, Ohio Holt Poff 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Ray 
Cannon Jones, Mo. Riehlman 
Chiperfield Kastenmeier Robison 
Colmer Kearns Rooney 
Corbett Kirwan St. George 
Curtin Kitchin Schenck 
Dague Knox Schneebeli 
Davis, Ga. Landrum Schwengel 
Derwinski Latta Siler 
Devine Lennon Smith, Calif. 
Dorn, 8. C. Levering Stratton 
Dowdy Lipscomb Taber 
Elliott, Pa. Loser Tuck 
Feighan McCulloch Utt 
Fenton McDonough Van Pelt 
Flynt Mack Van Zandt 
Forrester Martin Weis 
Prazier Michel Wharton 
Gavin Milliken Winstead 
Goodell Minshall 
NOT VOTING—87 

Alger Doyle Moorhead 
Anderson, Durham Morris, N.Mex. 

Mont. Edmondson Morrison 
Anfuso Fallon Nix 
Auchincloss Fino Philbin 
Baker Pogarty Pilcher 
Barden Forand Porter 
Baring Gilbert Powell 
Barrett Glenn Scherer 
Bass, Tenn. Gubser Scott 
Becker Healey Shelley 
Bentley Hébert Smith, Kans. 
Bolton Hess Smith, Va. 
Bonner Jackson Spence 
Bosch Johansen Steed 
Bow Kelly Sullivan 
Boykin Keogh Taylor 
Brown, Mo. Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Buckley Lafore Trimble 
Budge Lindsay Vinson 
Burdick McDowell Walter 
Burke, Ky. McGovern Westland 
Canfield McMillan Whitener 
Cederberg Macdonald Williams 
Cellier Mason Willis 
Chelf May Wilson 
Davis, Tenn. Metcalf Withrow 
Derounian Mitchell Young 
Downing Montoya Zelenko 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Auchincloss. 
Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Budge. 
Mr. Metcalf with Mr. Scherer. 


Mr. Williams with Mrs. May. 


Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Kilburn. 
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- Powell with Mr. Taylor. 
. Morrison with Mr. Alger. 
. Vinson with Mr. Wainwright. 
. Pilcher with Mr. Baker. 
. Nix with Mrs. Bolton. 
. Barrett with Mr. Mason. 
. Moorhead with Mr. Lindsay. 
. Philbin with Mr. Fino. 
. McGovern with Mr. Becker. 
. Burke of Kentucky with Mr. Derounian. 
. Burdick with Mr. Canfield. 
Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Bonner with Mr. Glenn. 
Mr. Doyle with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Fallon with Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. West- 
land. 
Mr. Montoya with Mr. Cederberg. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Scott with Mr. Johansen. 
Mr. McDowell with Mr. Lafore. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Bosch. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Withrow. 


Mr. ROONEY, Mr. GAVIN, and Mr. 
KEARNS changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

j - motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


RRRRR REE 


BREE 





SALE OF VESSELS TO REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 8042) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to resell four C1-SAY-1 
type vessels to the Government of the 
Republic of China for use in Chinese 
trade in Far East and Near East waters 
exclusively, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1600) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8042) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to resell four C1-SAY-1 type vessels 
to the Government of the Republic of China 
for use in Chinese trade in Far East and 
Near East waters exclusively, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

EpWarD A. GARMATZ, 

Lronor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 

THor C. TOLLEFSON, 

Wru1aM K. VAN PELT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
E. L. BARTLETT, 
ANDREW F.. SCHOEPPEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8042) to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to resell four 
C1-SAY-1 type vessels to the Government of 
the Republic of China for use in Chinese 
trade in Far East and Near East waters exclu- 
sively, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House bill provided that the sales 
price of the two vessels authorized to be sold 
should be the statutory sales price less pay- 
ments already made from 1948 to 1951 on 
account of the purchase of four vessels. 

The Senate amendment provided that the 
sales price of the two vessels should be the 
statutory sales price less payments already 
made from 1948 to 1951 on account of the 
purchase of four vessels and less deprecia- 
tion computed at the rate of 344 per centum 
per annum from the date of default under 
the original contract to the date of sale 
under this Act. 

The action of the conference would accept 
the method for determining the sales price 
provided in the Senate amendment. 

The amendment of the Senate to the title 
of the bill was also accepted by the confer- 
ence in order to make the title consistent 
with the body of the bill. 

Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
Leonor KE. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
GEorGE P. MILLER, 
THorR C. TOLLEFSON, 
WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr.HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 352) 
to authorize preliminary study and re- 
view in connection with proposed addi- 
tional building for the Library of Con- 
gress, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert “That the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, under the direction and supervision of 
the Joint Committee on the Library, is au- 
thorized and directed to prepare preliminary 
plans and estimates of cost for an additional 
building for the Library of Congress. 

“Sec. 2. The Architect of the Capitol is 
authorized, under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, to make such 
expenditures as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this resolution, and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for such purpose the sum of $75,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I was pres- 
ent during the rollcall a few minutes 
ago but was in conference on an emer- 
gency matter, and I do not believe the 
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Recorp shows my voting “aye,’’ which I 
would have done if I had heard my 
name. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. DOYLE. I ask to be recorded, be- 
cause I was in conference with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer] 
all through that rollcall, right in the 
seat where I usually sit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Did the 
gentleman vote? 

Mr. DOYLE. I did not vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
gentleman did not vote, he cannot be 
recorded. 

Mr. DOYLE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like the Recorp to show that had I 
voted I would have voted “aye.” 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until May 16, 1960, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





POSTPONEMENT OF ROLLCALLS 
UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that any roll- 
calls, with the exception of quorum calls 
and rollcalls on rules or questions of 
consideration, or rollcalls on any pre- 
vious question if it takes place on any of 
the votes, on any bills that may be 
brought up on Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday of next week, be postponed 
until Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





RULE OF LAW—THE ROAD TO 
PEACE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the urgent message from the 
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valiant citizens of Berlin, circulating 
last week in American newspapers and 
periodicals, should have brought home 
to all citizens of this country the great 
importance to the free world of Berlin, 
serving as a bright beacon of encourage- 
ment and hope amidst the dark sea of 
enslaved humanity trapped behind the 
Iron Curtain and so desperately longing 
for the light of freedom. The Berlin 
appeal served to emphasize the recom- 
mendation to the three Western heads of 
government of the NATO foreign min- 
isters that the German people them- 
selves be given the opportunity to decide 
by an internationally supervised plebi- 
scite the question of reunification. This 
is a timely reminder that the right of a 
people to self-determination is a recog- 
nized principle and an established rule 
of international law. A brief glance at 
the new African and Asian members of 
our family of nations will make us aware 
of its overwhelming importance. Today, 
the right to self-determination can no 
longer be denied to any people on earth. 
We Americans may take special pride 
in the fact that it is a President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, who 
will always be known in history as the 
champion of this right and as the chief 
architect in bringing about its incorpora- 
tion into the law of nations. 

THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY, INCLUDING BERLIN 


Many of us may approach the forth- 
coming summit conference with little 
expectation wondering whether, aside 
from a possible minor advance in the 
area of an arms agreement, much of 
anything will come of it. Nevertheless, 
this should not obscure the solemn 
warning uttered by Under Secretary 
Douglas Dillon in a major foreign policy 
statement on April 20: 

The central issue confronting the Soviet 
Union and the Western nations at the sum- 
mit is the problem of Germany, including 
Berlin. No issue on earth today is more 
critical. It involves the immediate fate of 
two and a quarter million West Berliners 
and the ultimate destiny of about 70 mil- 
lion Germans. It bears directly upon the 
future stability of central Europe and the 
possibility of a lasting European peace. The 
issue of Germany and Berlin, if it cannot 
be resolved through negotiation, may involve 
the gravest of all issues: the issue of peace 
or war. 


Mr. Khrushchev has taken on a new 
twist: To see him posing with an air of 
self-righteousness as an innocent vic- 
tim of American “spy aggression” is 
surely a sight to behold. After all, the 
Iron Curtain with its manifold devilish 
paraphernalia, with its watchtowers and 
playing searchlights, its barbed-wire ob- 
stacles and high-voltage traps, its evac- 
uated and leveled “dead” zone, ghastly 
bare of life, except for hunter-killer pa- 
trols using bloodhounds to track down 
human beings that might dare to escape 
from the Communist “paradise”’—all 
this is not of our making. But it cre- 
ates suspicion, and free world apprehen- 
siveness is caused not so much by what 
we know as by what we do not know 
about the Soviet octopus. If Khrushchev 
goes into a tantrum over a single plane 
on an intelligence flight, what about his 
trawlers and submarines prowling close 
to our coastal shores? What about the 
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rmanent establishment on foreign ter- 
ritories of Kremlin-directed organiza- 
tions of information and subversion? 

It seems to be a standard preconfer- 
ence technique of the Soviets that the 
Kremlin, on the eve of an important 
meeting with Western leaders, springs a 
surprise motion, designed to cause con- 
fusion in the Western camp and force 
responsible Western statesmen to con- 
sult their foreign offices, perhaps their 
legislative leaders, and recheck positions 
with each other. By offering last-min- 
ute changes, such Soviet maneuvering 
invariably aims to split the Western Al- 
liance. The spy aggression may have 
been a windfall for Khrushchev. What 
other surprise will be sprung is any- 
body’s guess. That something of the 
sort is being kept in the wings of the 
stage, one may be reasonably sure. 

Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly called 
the Berlin situation abnormal and dur- 
ing a recent visit to Indonesia is quoted 
as having said: 

We are trying to secure peace, and we 
still have not eliminated all the vestiges 
of the last war. We are striving to do away 
with these leftovers and to convince our 
former allies of the necessity of concluding 
a peace treaty with Germany. 


Of course, this is nothing original and 
will startle no one. Eleven years ago in 
a policy statement on Germany, Dean 
Acheson, then Secretary of State, raised 
the same question as to a permanent 
settlement of the German problem with 
these words: 

How long must we be satisfied with in- 
terim measures when the people of all coun- 
tries desperately desire a genuine and last- 
ing peace? 

But he cautioned: 

There are certain principles, the observ- 
ance of which is essential, in our view, to 
any satisfactory solution of the German prob- 
lem and which we shall have to keep firmly 
in mind in whatever the future may bring. 


Mr. Acheson listed among the prin- 
ciples the assurance to the German peo- 
ple that the U.S. Government will agree 
to no general solution for Germany into 
which the basic safeguards and benefits 
of freedom would not be absorbed. 

The foreign policy of this Government 
has often been criticized as being too 
rigid. Bold and imaginative steps are 
demanded and more flexibility is advo- 
cated. But these are just glittering 
catchwords to attract the unsuspecting 
mind. Flexibility? Maybe. But no 
flexibility of principles; because their 
flexibility is just a cloak for disreputable 
appeasement, is shortsighted, dangerous, 
and leads straight down the road to 
catastrophe. Yet the question is being 
frequently asked: Can the West produce 
an idea not negative, but positive, a 
dynamic idea for peace which neither 
Sacrifices justice nor provokes aggres- 
sion? 

OUR PEACE GOAL IS WRITTEN IN ATLANTIC 

CHARTER 

I would say that such a dynamic idea 
for peace does exist. For instance, there 
is the Atlantic Charter, signed by the 
President of the United States and the 
British Prime Minister on August 14, 
1941, wherein they solemnly and in the 
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face of the world announced “certain 
common principles in the national poli- 
cies of their respective countries,” among 
them: first, their countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other; sec- 
ond, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; third, they respect the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. In 
spite of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, I 
think that this Government has lived up 
to the letter and spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter. It has repeatedly emphasized 
that it did not, and will not, seek ‘“‘ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other.” In 
a radio and television address as recently 
as February 21, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower declared: 

After the two world wars and the Korean 
war, the United States did not annex a single 
additional acre, and has sought no advantage 
of any kind at the expense of another. * * * 
Our desire is to work * * * in the building of 
a universal peace with justice. 

SOVIET PEACE GOALS ARE BROKEN PROMISES 


Now let us read about the Soviet peace 
goals and see what action followed. On 
November 6, 1941, Mr. Stalin announced: 

We have not nor can we have such war 
aims as the seizure of foreign territories or 
the conquest of other nations, irrespective of 
whether European peoples and territories or 
Asiatic peoples and territories * * * are 
concerned. * * * We have not nor can we 
have such war aims as the imposition of our 
will and our regime on the Slavic and other 
enslaved peoples of Europe. * * * Our aim is 
* * * to accord them the possibility of ar- 
ranging their lives on their own land as they 
see fit, with absolute freedom. 


You will observe in Mr. Stalin’s lan- 
guage a similarity to the Atlantic Char- 
ter the text of which seems to have 
influenced it. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that, when the Atlantic Char- 
ter was incorporated into the United 
Nations Declaration, the Soviet Union 
joined 25 other nations, including Po- 
land, in acceding to it and reaffirmed its 
principles by signing it at a solemn cere- 
mony in Washington, D.C., on January 
1, 1942. 

But the Soviet Government did not 
stop there. Stalin reaffirmed these 
principles time and again. On Febru- 
ary 23, 1942, he denounced as “a stupid 
lie and witless slander” any intention “to 
exterminate the German people and de- 
stroy the German state. Hitlers come 
and go, but the German people and the 
German state remain.” 

On May 1, 1942, Mr. Stalin again pro- 
claimed the Soviet goal for a peace with 
these words: 

We do not set ourselves the aim of seizing 
foreign countries, of conquering foreign 
peoples. Our aim is clear and noble. * * * 
We want to liberate our brothers, the 
Ukrainians, Moldavians, Byelorussians, Lith- 
uanians, Latvians, Estonians, and Karelians. 


The Soviet Government even went to 
incorporate these aims in another inter- 
national treaty, binding themselves and 
their pact partners solemnly to its terms. 
By the Anglo-Soviet treaty concluded for 
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20 years and signed on May 26, 1942, in 
London by the Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sar, Mr. Molotov, and the British For- 
eign Secretary, Mr. Eden, both parties 
agreed to act in the future in accordance 
with “the two principles of not seeking 
territorial aggrandizement for them- 
selves and of noninterference in the 
internal affairs in other states.” 

Now, did the Soviet Government live 
up to the “clear and noble aim” which 
it so solemnly proclaimed? Or did Mr. 
Khrushchev, when he denounced his 
master—after the latter’s corpse lay 
safely in a coffin—indict Stalin for not 
having lived up to it and has he perhaps 
since been making hasty amends? 
Quite to the contrary, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has pursued an unabashed 
policy of aggrandizement and has im- 
posed its rule by force on more than 100 
million people in a dozen countries that 
were free and independent in 1939. 

Yet in his article in the October 1959 
issue of Foreign Affairs Mr. Khrushchev, 
in the face of all evidence, continued to 
profess: 

Our desire for peace and peaceful coexist- 
ence * * * springs from the very nature 
of Socialist society. * * * The Soviet Union 
and the other Socialist countries * * * have 
* * * no need to pursue an expansionist 
policy of conquest. * * * Peaceful coexist- 
ence * * * signifies the repudiation of war 
as a means of solving controversial issues. 
* * * Apart from the commitment to non- 
aggression, it also presupposes an obligation 
on the part of all states to desist from violat- 
ing each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty in any form and under any pre- 
text whatsoever. 


Lenin, the idol of all Communists, once 
advised, “if need be, to resort to all sorts 
of strategisms, maneuvers, and illegal 
methods, to evasion, and subterfuge.” 
He added: 

As long as capitalism remains we cannot 
live in peace. In the end one or the other 
will triumph—a funeral requiem will be sung 
over the Soviet Republic or over world 
capitalism. 


And his loyal disciple, Khrushchev, 
told an American TV audience on 
September 17, 1955: 

If anyone thinks that our smiles mean the 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
may just as well wait for a shrimp to learn 
how to whistle. 


I do not question Mr. Khrushchev’s 
assurance that he will continue to “‘tread 
the line’ laid down by Lenin, including 
the latter’s above quoted advice. The 
result is evident. During the years since 
the Communist regime began to rule over 
the people of Russia, three U.S. Presi- 
dents and seven U.S. Secretaries of State 
conducted more than 20 high-level talks 
with their opposite numbers in the Soviet 
Government. The conferences resulted 
in 40 agreements involving specific Soviet 
promises, 37 of which have been cynically 
violated. A fully-documented study of 
nearly 1,000 Soviet treaties, made public 
in 1955 by the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security, revealed that the 
Soviet Union had broken its word to 
almost every country to which it ever 
gave a promise. 
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KHRUSHCHEV LEARNED POLITICS IN 1939-40— 
SEEKS WAR SPOILS 


Khrushchev engineered the Berlin 
crisis, threatening the allied position, 
then hinted of a settlement on the terms 
that we should give up our rights while 
he would give up his threats—until he 
sees his next chance. What a striking 
similarity to Hitler’s conduct leading up 
to the Munich conference, the results of 
which encouraged the Nazi dictator to 
believe that the democracies were weak 
and decadent. Could it be because 
Khrushchev won his spurs in the Krem- 
lin hierarchy during the era of the Nazi- 
Soviet conspiracy? ‘This conspiracy led 
to the fourth partition of Poland and to 
the rape of the three valiant Baltic na- 
tions. 

For reasons of his own, Khrushchev is 
rather touchy on the subject; but this 
should not deter us from remembering 
that, in 1939, Poland fell victim to the 
avarice not of one, but of two dictators, 
Hitler and Stalin. Some time ago, when 
in an expansive mood, Khrushchev re- 
marked that— 

Stalin had concluded the pact with Hitler 
for the sole reason to entangle the latter in 
war acts against the other capitalist states. 


We have no reason to doubt it. 
Khrushchev was then eagerly listening 
to “his master’s voice” and doing his 
bidding. 

Today the world knows that less than 
4 weeks after the signing in Moscow of 
the Nazi-Soviet nonaggression pact, and 
in accordance with an appended secret 
protocol, the Kremlin rulers had joined 
their Nazi allies in finishing off an al- 
ready defeated nation and playing the 
ignoble role of the vulture that devours 
a prostrate body. The feeling of self- 
satisfaction among the ruling clique, in- 
cluding Khrushchev, in the Kremlin is 
vividly reflected in the gleeful account 
given on October 31, 1939, to the Su- 
preme Soviet U.S.S.R. by Molotov: 

One well-aimed blow again Poland, first 
by the German and then by the Red Army, 
and already there wasn’t anything left of 
this ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty 
which had existed by oppressing non-Polish 
nationalities. 


And a few months later, already eye- 
ing the Baltic nations, Molotov declared: 

The so-called rights and interests of the 
little nations are just so much small change 
in the hands of the imperialists. Therefore, 
it is not only crazy but actually criminal to 
conduct a war to destroy Hitlerism and call 
it a fight for democracy. 


The political archives of the Kremlin 
are not open to us. However, I have 
little doubt that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
thoughts during those days coincided in 
sentiment, if not in words, with those of 
Molotov. In view of the record of Nazi- 
collaboration it may be puzzling that 
the Kremlin boss, dutifully echoed by 
Communist puppets in other places, 
time and again sounds off against the 
purported existence in West Germany 
of neo-Nazis and neo-militarist groups. 
The purpose of raising and manipulat- 
ing the Kremlin-made bogy of German 
revanchism is obviously to bamboozle 
the United States and its Western allies 
into accepting the crude imperialist 
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Soviet domination over half of the Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

While the United States—and I might 
here inchude our wartime Western 
allies—did not annex a single additional 
acre, the Soviet Government has broken 
its and treaty obligations and, 
helped by its Communist accomplices, 
has illegally expanded in a Drang nach 
Westen and gobbled up peoples and ter- 
ritories. The goal of the present Soviet 
propaganda drive is to force the free na- 
tions of the West to acquiesce in the 
status quo behind the Iron Curtain. 
Since more than 2 years Khrushchev 
has been engaged in a desperate effort 
to blackmail the United States and its 
allies into recognizing as permanent the 
Soviet Russian cruel domination over all 
these once-free nations of central and 
eastern Europe. 

The Soviets want to get away with 
their ill-gotten war spoils and this re- 
quires a considerable act of razzle-dazzle 
on the part of Khrushchev. 

KARL MARX ON RUSSIAN TACTICS—SOVIETS 

KNOWN AS MAXIMALISTS 

It seems as if we were constantly a 
little stunned and _ tongue-tied at 
Khrushchev’s verbal assaults against the 
United States and the Western Alliance. 
A keen observer of the Russian scene 
once reported from London to a New 
York paper that, while the Russians are 
counting on the fears of the Western 
Powers, they exaggerate their demands 
as far as possible so that later they can 
show to be generous by being apparently 
reconciled with a less ambitious goal. 
This report did not come over the wires 
yesterday. It was written 104 years ago, 
in 1856, by the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, Dr. Karl Marx, 
otherwise known as the founder of com- 
munism. Present-day Russian Commu- 
nists seem to be running true to the de- 
seription given by their founder-father. 

In the early days of the Soviet regime 
the Bolshevist Party used to be known 
as the Maximalists. This may have been 
an English mistranslation of the Russian 
‘‘bolshoi” or “bolshevik.” Nevertheless, 
it reveals the correct definition of Soviet 
strategy. The Kremlin always advances 
maximaldemands. They are truly Maxi- 
malists and always have been. It has 
brought them handsome profits. West- 
ern irresoluteness, Western indecision, 
Western eagerness to get off dead center 
and make a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem has frequently added up to meeting 
halfway the demands of the Maximalists, 
to buy appeasement for a short spell, 
only to be soon confronted with new de- 
mands of the Maximalists. 

Mr. Khrushchev contended that the 
present situation of Berlin is abnormal. 

Very well; have we forgotten the nor- 
mal place of Berlin within Germany and 
Europe? Berlin has never been situated 
in East Germany, has never been sur- 
rounded by a flood of Russian commu- 
nism and Soviet armed might. This is 
abnormal, indeed. Berlin has been the 
very center of Germany with from 300 to 
400 miles of German soil extending to the 
southeast, respectively, to the northeast 
of that metropolis. This is the normal 
situation. The artificial separation from 
more than 2 million fellow citizens in 
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West Berlin of 1 million East Berliners 
is abnormal. Their joint action to 
choose the form of government under 
which they will live would be normal. 

BERLIN’S LEGAL SITUATION: INTERALLIED 

PROTOCOL OF 1944 

And what is the legal situation? The 
Soviet claim of the Berlin metropolitan 
district being part of the Soviet zone of 
occupation is false and plain bluff. Our 
Department of State has recently point- 
ed to the protocol between the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the So- 
viet Union, signed at London on Septem- 
ber 12, 1944, which makes it clear be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that the 
Berlin area is not a part of the Eastern 
zone. The document had previously 
been published in the volume contain- 
ing the minutes of the Yalta Conference, 

The signature of the Soviet plenipo- 
tentiary, F. Gusev, on that document 
was not a concession of any sort; the ex- 
clusion from the Soviet Zone of Berlin 
had actually been proposed by him to 
the European Advisory Commission 7 
months before when on February 18, 
1944, he submitted a document para- 
graph (d) of article 15 of which provided 
for the establishment of a separate Ber- 
lin zone to be occupied jointly by the 
armed forces of the three powers. 

The protocol of September 12, 1944, is 
of interest in more than one respect: It 
shows that East Berlin is definitely not 
a part of the Soviet Zone and that the 
Communist zonal regime with present 
headquarters in the Berlin suburb of 
Pankow is in fact squatting outside of 
the area over which it acts as puppet 
rulers. It also shows that the Eastern 
zone, then about to be occupied by the 
Soviet armed forces, comprises all of 
Germany east of the present zonal boun- 
daries, excepting Greater Berlin, but in- 
cluding the whole of East Prussia, Pom- 
erania, and Silesia. Those who advocate 
that the United States and its Western 
Allies acquiesce in the Polish annexation 
of the German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line are unwittingly pro- 
moting the Soviet squeeze game. A rec- 
ognition of the Oder-Neisse line as 
boundary would mean that the zonal 
boundaries of the protocol of September 
12, 1944, have been superseded, which in 
turn would mean that Greater Berlin is 
no longer an area outside of the Soviet 
Zone, which in turn would expose the 
2% million West Berliners to grave 
danger. I do not think that any re- 
sponsible citizen of the United States is 
prepared to advocate this course. 
BERLIN’S LEGAL SITUATION: LONDON PROTOCOL 

OF 1871 AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL 

RESOLUTION OF 1935 


But what about the status of Berlin? 
Can one country unilaterally terminate 
its international agreement and step out 
from under, leaving the other partners to 
the agreement to hold the bag? I do 
not think so. This question has long 
been decided and has led to the estab- 
lishment of an important principle of 
present-day international law. Accord- 
ingly the policy of this Government has 
been that “treaties can lawfully be modi- 
fied or terminated only by processes pre- 
scribed or recognized or agreed upon by 
the parties tothem.” In fact, Russia had 
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something to do in bringing this recog- 
nized principle of international law 
about. In the 1860’s, Russia attempted 
to repudiate certain sections of the 
Treaty of Paris which had ended the 
Crimean War. The representatives of 
the signatory powers, after meeting in 
London, signed the London protocol of 
January 17, 1871, which reads as follows: 

The plenipotentiaries of north Germany, of 
Austria-Hungary, of Great Britain, of Italy, 
of Russia, and of Turkey, assembled today in 
conference, recognize that it is an essential 
principle of the law of nations that no power 
can liberate itself from the engagements of 
a treaty, nor modify the stipulations there- 
of, unless with the consent of the con- 
tracting powers by means of an amicable 
atrangement. 


France, another signatory to the Paris 
Treaty, acceded to the London protocol 
on March 13, 1871. 

This principle of international law was 
reaffirmed in 1935. On March 16, 1935, 
the Nazi government of the German 
Reich promulgated a military law which 
violated its obligations under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The Council of the 
League of Nations upholding ‘that it is 
an essential principle of the law of na- 
tions that no power can liberate itself 
from the engagements of a treaty nor 
modify the stipulation thereof unless 
with the consent of the other contracting 
parties,” declared on April 17, 1935, “that 
Germany has failed in the duty which 
lies upon all members of the interna- 
tional community to respect the under- 
takings which they have contracted,” 
and condemned “any unilateral repudia- 
tion of international obligations.” 

The Soviet Union was then a member 
of the League of Nations. It was since 
1934, a member of the League Council 
and thus helped to invoke and reaffirm 
this essential principle of the law of na- 
tions. Therefore, Mr. Khrushchev can- 
not now unilaterally repudiate the in- 
ternational agreement on Berlin, unless 
he wishes to emulate Hitler of 1935. It 
has sometimes been stated that treaties 
are made upon the tacit assumption that 
a vital change of circumstances will 
justify the unilateral denunciation of a 
treaty; or in its Latin wording: conventio 
omnis intelligitur rebus sic stantibus. 
This maxim, actually a consideration of 
equity originating in medieval canon 
law has been brought into international 
law in the late 16th century by the 
Anglo-Italian jurist, Alberico Gentili. 
However, an exhaustive study of a Har- 
vard research group came to the conclu- 
sion that, according to the preponder- 
ance of opinion among the publicists: 

One party to a treaty may not, under the 
tule of rebus sic stantibus, unilaterally de- 
Clare its obligations thereunder to have 
ceased to be binding, whether or not a re- 
quest has previously been made. 
KHRUSHCHEV’S WAR “REMNANTS”: POLAND, 

BALTIC NATIONS, EASTERN GERMANY 

Mr. Khrushchev has also assured us 
that he is “striving to do away with the 
leftovers” of World War II. He will 
surely find us ready to cooperate with 
him in this task, though I have some 
doubt whether his auspicious words will 
be followed by actual deeds. 

There are quite a number of remnants 
left in the wake of the Second World 
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War. - Let us start with the beginning, 
in 1939, and with Poland. The Soviet 
Union at that time illegally occupied 
and, since, has annexed the eastern part 
of Poland. If Mr. Khrushchev really 
wants to remove the vestiges of the last 
World War, I ask him to remove from 
eastern Poland the Soviet armed forces 
and political agents and withdraw be- 
hind the prewar Soviet Russian bound- 
ary. Justice demands that this area 
should first be restored to Poland. How- 
ever, if thereafter a plebiscite under 
international, preferably United Na- 
tions, supervision should be held to de- 
cide the ultimate future of the area, 
that is, whether the people of the area 
wish to remain with Poland, may be a 
later problem. First must come its res- 
toration to Poland. Of course, there 
still is a question to be faced. As was 
pointed out in this House on September 
1, last year, by the gentleman from Il- 
linois {[Mr. Puctnsk1], Khrushchev has 
been the military and administrative 
head of the Soviet occupation forces in 
the eastern part of Poland when it was 
seized almost simultaneously with Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Poland in 1939. Quot- 
ing the gentleman from Illinois: 

It was under Khrushchev’s direction that 
some 2 million Poles, mostly women and 
children, were deported to slave labor camps 
in Siberia. It was also under his adminis- 
tration in eastern Poland that 15,000 gal- 
lant Polish Army officers were taken to 
Katyn and massacred. 


This question must be answered by 
Khrushchev and restitution must be 
made. 

Another remnant of the last war, dat- 
ing back to 1940, concerns the three 
valiant Baltic nations, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. They have been occu- 
pied by Soviet armed forces and illegally 
annexed. The restoration of their sover- 
eignty which they enjoyed prior to in- 
vasion by the Soviets will remove an- 
other vestige of the last war. Of course, 
there are also some questions left that 
will have to be answered by Mr. Khrush- 
chev. Tens of thousands of peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens of the three 
Baltic nations, men, women, and chil- 
dren, have been murdered, raped and/or 
deported. These crimes cannot be just 
swept under the rug. They demand 
restitution. The latest Soviet census 
figures dealing with the Baltic nations 
are being carefully scrutinized and the 
population figures given are being care- 
fully checked agairst the last pre-So- 
viet figures so as to ascertain whether 
Mr. Khrushchev and his government has 
committed the crime of genocide and 
should be so charged and indicted. 

I would like to point with pride to the 
policy of this Government which has 
steadfastly refused to acquiesce in the 
rape of these three small nations. I be- 
lieve that not a single year has passed 
in which we have failed to renew our 
protest against the illegal annexation 
of the three nations and to repeat our 
pledge to these gallant peoples that they 
will not be forgotten and that we shall 
not rest until their freedom is restored. 
We continue to recognize the diplomatic 
and consular representatives of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania as the official 
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spokesmen of their nations. Further- 

more, last year when the increasing 

volume of correspondence with the So- 
viet Government necessitated the setting 
up in our Department of State of an 

Office of Soviet Union Affairs, which had 

previously been a division of the Office 

of Eastern Affairs, the desk 
dealing with the Baltic States was not 
transferred to the Soviet Union Affairs 

Office but remained under that of East- 

ern European Affairs. 

Our protests and pledges may not yet 
have gained their intended result. 
Nevertheless, they make clear before the 
whole world and beyond the shadow of 
any doubt our legal position. At the 
same time they serve notice to all the 
young nations of Africa and Asia, 
struggling for their freedom and their 
sovereignty, that it is the declared policy 
of this Government, in contrast to the 
scheming of the Soviet Government, to 
insist and never cease to insist that the 
right, that is, the rule of law and not of 
force, shall at last prevail. 

There are more vestiges left along the 
Russo-Finnish boundary, as Ingerman- 
land and Petsamo, though the evacua- 
tion, a few years ago, of Porkkala indi- 
cated that the Soviet Government is 
able, if willing, to remove vestiges. 
Other remnants are left along the south- 
western border of the Soviet Union, 
such as Carpatho-Ruthenia, Bukovina, 
and Bessarabia. Naturally, the Soviets 
should be reminded of various interna- 
tional pledges which they have given, 
for example, in the treaties concluded in 
1947, to safeguard “human rights” and 
“the fundamental freedoms” the latter 
of which were enumerated in the text of 
the treaties. 

I shall not go ticking off further 
vestiges of World War I but limit my 
discussion and, at the same time, point 
to the biggest remnant of that war, the 
present occupation by Soviet Russia and 
its Red satellite, Communist Poland, of 
the eastern part of Germany, that is, the 
lander of East Prussia, Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Silesia, Sax- 
ony, and Thuringia. There should be 
no misapprehension. If Khrushchev 
means what he says and if he honestly 
wishes to remove the vestiges of World 
War II, he should by removing his troops 
and political agents restore Germany as 
well as Poland and as well as Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia within the bounda- 
ries recognized by international law. As 
President Eisenhower said in his mes- 
sage to the opening of the American 
exhibit at Moscow last summer: 

It is never too late to build a peace with 
honor and justice. 

LESSON OF HISTORY: PEACE TREATIES OF WEST- 
PHALIA AND VIENNA PROVIDED FOR RESTITU- 
TION 
Let us try to get historical perspective 

of the worldwide vicious war and de- 

struction that actually began in 1914. 

There were, at least in Europe, two other 

widespread upheavals of a comparable 

kind: The Thirty Years’ War and the 
wars of the Napoleonic period. It is no 
mere dabbling in historical philosophy 
when I here point out to you that the 
peace treaties ending the two afore- 
mentioned war cycles merit more than 
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passing notice. In fact they deserve our 
serious reflection. Each war cycle was 
preceded by an era which gave birth to 
new ideas and rising forces and each 
then culminated in ghastly blood- 
letting, tumults, and general disorder. 

The Thirty Years’ War involved al- 
most every nation in Europe and, when 
it ended, in 1648, one-third of the popu- 
lation of that continent is said to have 
been killed as combatants or by famine 
and pestilence. To be sure, many clauses 
of the Peace Treaty of Westphalia—a 
double-feature treaty negotiated and 
signed at Osnabriick and Miinster—were 
of the usual reactionary type; but the 
part dealing with the religious issue be- 
tween the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics showed considerable perspicacity 
and laid the foundation for the religious 
liberty of our day. 

On the victors’ side of the conference 
table there was no clamor: “They have 
lost the war, they should pay for it.” It 
was exactly this absence of any clauses 
aiming to punish the vanquished which 
made the Treaty of Westphalia far more 
lasting than, for example, that of Ver- 
sailles in 1919. The clauses dealing with 
the crucial problem of reconciliation 
were, indeed, the most notable feature 
of the Treaty of Westphalia and I want 
to call them to the earnest attention of 
the peacemakers of 1960 as well as of 
their several advisers and advance pub- 
licists: 

The negotiators at Osnabriick and 
Miinster did not even think of accepting 
the status quo, as they found it at the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War, and in 
this they surely proved to be right. Sup- 
pose they had sanctioned and ordained 
permanence of a status quo which, not 
long before, had struck every normal per- 
son as scandalously wrong? Suppose 
they had draped those acts of violence 
and of annexation of lands and property 
with the dignity of legalization, forcing 
all parties to the peace treaty duly to 
respect as enacted law the result of those 
evil deeds, would it not have outraged 
the very sense of justice of those who 
had been shocked by the wrong? And 
what about the people upon whom those 
acts of violence were perpetrated? 
Could they ever have looked at such new 
right in any other way than seeing in it 
the willful and malicious perpetuation 
of a wrong, nay, of a crime? 

Mr. Speaker, the correct answer to this 
problem will always decide the issue of 
the permanence of such a peace. No 
more and no less. 

In a conscientious effort to grapple 
with it, the peacemakers of 1648—the 
preliminary negotiations began 7 years 
before—agreed on a year to which the 
rule of status quo ante should then be 
applied and they chose New Year’s day 
of 1624, except for the restitution of 
the territories of various German princes 
for which a status quo ante 1618 was 
agreed upon. 

Non obstantibus sed annullatis quibus- 
cumaque interim in contrarfum factis muta- 
tionibus—all changes that have taken place 
in the meantime shall not prevent it, and 
are declared mull and void. 


I am quoting this passage from the 
Osnabriick part of the treaty, article 
4, paragraph 26, so as to give a concrete 
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example of the manner in which a prob- 

lem, similar to that which we are facing 

today, has been tackled and solved more 
than three centuries ago. 

In much the same way were the 
treaties signed in 1815 at Vienna and 
Paris, and marking the end of the Napo- 
leonic wars, conspicuously free of puni- 
tive clauses. The treaties put an end 
to 25 years of wars bred by the ideas 
emerging from the French Revolution 
and Napoleon’s schemes of a Europe un- 
der French domination. Like Hitler and 
his German armies in our days, Napo- 
leon and his French armies had invaded 
and subjugated country after country. 
He had brought untold misery to the 
suffering people of those nations. Four 
million men in Europe were lost in the 
wars caused by Napoleon’s ambitions. 
The passing of a sesqui-century may 
have put softening pastel shades on the 
harsh features of the man and his rule. 
But he was hated as a monstrous and 
terrible being by those who had over- 
thrown him and had put him away to 
die on a desolate island in the Atlantic. 

Again, as in the Treaty of West- 
phalia, no attempt was made to punish 
the defeated. A senior member of the 
Vienna Congress, France fully partici- 
pated in preparing the treaties of 1815. 
In spite of all misery that Napoleon had 
imflicted upon the nations which his 
armies overran, French sovereignty over 
its territory within the pre-Napoleonic 
boundaries was never even questioned. 
It was taken for granted and ascertained 
in the peace treaty accordingly. Not 
even Alsace which with its German- 
speaking inhabitants had been torn from 
the old Reich by Louis XIV was debated, 
though the argument over German rights 
in Alsace had continued until 1798 and 
might well have been reopened. How- 
ever, since France was left untouched 
within its historic boundaries, and even 
beyond them, this treaty also proved to 
be far more lasting than that of Ver- 
sailles in 1919. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize this 
point and call it to the attention of the 
peacemakers of 1960 as it might help 
them to get a better perspective of the 
gigantic task which they are facing. 

It is my thesis that we can either have 
revenge or we can have peace. But we 
cannot have both. Analogous to the 
thoughts guiding the earlier peace set- 
tlements described a moment ago, I pro- 
pose, therefore, that the Soviet Union 
withdraw its troops and political agents 
to the historic boundaries of August 1, 
1939, thus restoring freedom and inde- 
pendence to the captive nations, while 
Germany be reunified within the borders 
recognized by international law which 
boundaries are in general those of the 
pre-Hitler Weimar Republic. 

SILESIAN AND EAST PRUSSIAN BOUNDARIES UN- 
CHANGED SINCE MIDDLE AGES: 1335 AND 
1422 
I might add here that the eastern 

boundary of Silesia and the southern and 

eastern boundaries of East Prussia, sep- 
arating these provinces from Poland, re- 
spectively from Poland and Lithuania, 
are among the oldest and most respected 
boundaries in all of Europe. The former 
dates back to 1335, the latter to the treaty 
on Lake Melno in 1422, when the defeated 
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German knights negotiated with the vic- 
torious Poles and Lithuanians a bound- 
ary settlement which could not have 
given undue advantage to German 
elaims. The fact that these boundaries 
stood unchanged for more than five cen. 
turies clearly refutes any justification of 
that malicious phrase of a German 
Drang nach Osten. Few Americans have 
an intimate knowledge of geography and 
history of that part of Europe. The myth 
of Drang nach Osten thrives on exactly 
this supposition. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS ON SILESIA; MARSHAL PIL- 

SUDSKI ON EAST PRUSSIA 


Testifying to the German character 
of Silesia, I can find no better witness 
than our sixth President, John Quincy 
Adams. When American minister at 
Berlin, he traveled in Silesia and wrote 
these remarks about the inhabitants: 

Among them I found men of agreeable 
manners and of considerable information, but 
none of them spoke any other language than 
German. * * * The manners of the people 
in the towns have more of a republican than 
of a monarchical cast; and the general equal- 
ity among the people give them a social turn, 
which I have seldom seen in other parts of 
Germany. 


Where does that leave the claim of en- 
forced Germanization of an originally 
Polish population during the later dec- 
ades of the 19th century? 

Regarding East Prussia, we have the 
impressive testimony of Marshal Josef 
Pilsudski, the soldier-statesman and first 
President of the Republic of Poland after 
World War I, who led the Polish Army 
to defeat the Soviet invaders in 1920. It 
was on his visit to Geneva in December 
1927, when Pilsudski discussed with 
Gustav Stresemann, then Germany’s 
Foreign Minister, a German complaint 
about Polish aggressive publicity against 
East Prussia, the southern part of which 
had almost unanimously reaffirmed its 
adherence to Germany in an interna- 
tionally supervised plebiscite after Ger- 
many’s defeat in World War I. Said 
Pilsudski to Stresemann: 

When a child, I had often crossed the then 
Russian-German boundary from our Lith- 
uanian home, accompanying my father on 
shopping trips to East Prussia, particularly 
before Christmas. The border did not only 
separate two countries, but two worlds. 
What a different picture neighboring East 
Prussia presented. There everything was 
German, even the Masurians who at that 
time, more than today, were still speaking 
their Slavic tongue. East Prussia was un- 
doubtedly a German country. This has been 
my opinion since childhood, and with me it 
did not require a plebiscite to confirm ft. 
You may tell this at a public meeting im 
Kénigsberg to your East Prussians, to ease 
their minds, and you have my permission to 
quote me, if you regard as politically op- 
portune a statement which will surely delight 
my political opponents at home. 


The statement of the Polish leader was 
never made public by Dr. Stresemann, 
but put into the records of the German 
Foreign Office. 

AMERICAN RETREAT ON ODER-NEISSE QUESTION 
WOULD STRIKE FATAL BLOW TO NATO 

Mr. Speaker, the suggestion has been 
made that this Government recognize as 
a legal German-Polish boundary the 
present administrative line of demarka- 
tion at the Oder-Neisse Rivers. It has 
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been argued that this would give the 
Poles external security by alleviating 
their fears of renewed German expan- 
sionism. Please note the footprints of 
Communist word distortion: the legiti- 
mate return to their native land, from 
which they were cruelly expelled, of the 
eight or more million Germans is here 
termed “expansionism” and, please, com- 
pare with this malicious phrase the testi- 
mony of John Quincy Adams and Josef 
Pilsudski. 

It has also been claimed that such a 
step, as indicated above, would deprive 
Soviet Russia of her monopoly as 
guarantor of Poland’s western territory, 
meaning thereby the historic eastern 
German provinces. All this, it is sug- 
gested, would be a most practical step 
toward a European settlement and, it is 
somewhat apologetically added, the 
British and French also seem to favor 
such a policy which then could be an 
item in the list of compromises to be 
offered to Khrushchev. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that an infamous 
deal of this kind would entail an ava- 
Janche of consequences of dangerous 
proportions. First of all, by canceling 
out the interallied agreement of Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, concerning the zones of 
occupation, our retreat would jeopardize 
the legal basis for our presence in Berlin. 
Moreover, the deal would surely strike a 
fatal blow at the security and the very 
continuation of membership of our Ger- 
man NATO partner. As is generally 
known, the expellees and refugees from 
the other side of the Iron Curtain make 
up a substantial part of the people of 
West Germany. In addition to 8 million 
people from eastern German provinces, 
there are at least 5 million more from 
Sudetenland, the Soviet-occupied zone 
and other areas east of the Iron Curtain. 
Stalin and his cohorts wanted them to be 
the source of social unrest and candi- 
dates for communism. Instead, they 
have followed their leaders’ counsel of 
patience and moderation and an un- 
shakable belief that “the right shall at 
last prevail.” But how do you think 
they would act if ever we should go to 
sell them down the river in order to buy 
from Khrushchev a brief spell of “peace 
in our time”? Khrushchev knows how 
to bide his time and this may be precisely 
what he is waiting for to deal a fatal 
blow to NATO. 

Furthermore, how much trust, do you 
think, will our many friends among the 
captive nations continue to have in our 
solemn assurances, if we are bamboozled 
into a seemingly Red Polish, actually 
Soviet Russian aggrandizement? A re- 
treat—and such it is—of even a legal 
Position in the center bastion of NATO 
will also make its sure consequences felt 
on the southern and perhaps still more 
on the northern flank of NATO. And 
what about the many uncommitted and 
new nations that keep a close watch on 
us for any sign of strength as well as 
Weakness? 


No, I do not think that this can ever 
be the way to a solution. What Poland 
is entitled to is not the territory of other 
People; it is the independence, the free- 
dom, and the dignity of her own soul to 
which she has an inalienable right. 
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In this connection I want to put on 
record the warning words of an out- 
standing member of the West German 
Bundestag who is also a member of the 
presiding committee of the association 
of expellees from East Prussia, now in 
West Germany, Reinhold Rehs. Ad- 
dressing in the city hall of Duisburg, 
West Germany, the assemblymen of his 
home city of Kénigsberg, Mr. Rehs said: 

If the free world ever sanctions the fact 
that law can be brushed aside by force, would 
there still remain, in these days of Khrush- 
chev-propagated coexistence, the will to 
resist the corroding spread of Communist 
ideology? The concept of law is imminent 
in the concept of freedom. He who abandons 
the rule of law surrenders freedom and this 
would cause the very basis of democracy to 
crumble. : 
ARGUMENTS FAVORING RED POLISH ANNEXATION 

OF GERMAN PROVINCES ARE ANSWERED 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be necessary 
for me to elaborate again on all the eco- 
nomic, historical, legal, and political 
aspects involved in a presentation of the 
problem of the German provinces east 
of the Oder-Neisse line. Instead, it will 
suffice to refer to my statements on May 
16, 1957, when I had the privilege of 
addressing this House on the afore- 
mentioned subject. However, sundry 
political and legal arguments to further 
Soviet and Communist Polish interests 
have since been advanced on which I 
would like to make a few comments. 

First, it has been claimed that the 
“unconditional surrender of Germany” 
entitled the Big Three at Potsdam to 
sign away a part of Germany. There- 
fore, a peace treaty could only “for- 
malize” or “finalize” the delimitation of 
the Oder-Neisse line. The answer is 
that the so-called unconditional sur- 
render was not “of Germany,” but by 
its express terms that of the German 
armed forces. The German military 
commanders would have violated the 
rules of international law had they ar- 
rogated unto themselves the authority to 
sign away German territory which, of 
course, they did not. 

Another argument, referring to Cyprus 
in 1878 and other precedents in support 
of the claim that all international ad- 
ministrations have led to a transfer of 
sovereignty, seems to me misleading. I 
think it can rather be shown that inter- 
national administrations have led, al- 
most invariably, to a surge of demands 
for the right to self-determination of the 
people concerned. 

Then, the argument has been made 
that the resumption or continuation by 
the Allied governments of diplomatic re- 
lations with Communist Poland implies 
the recognition of boundaries. This 
certainly is not so. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government, yet 
does not recognize the Soviet annexa- 
tion, in 1940, of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania; and I might add that it has 
no intention whatever of compromising 
on this point of law and justice. 

The compensation idea, maintained in 
some arguments, is, of course, untenable 
in law. If a Pole fell victim to a Rus- 
sian pickpocket, he cannot then go and 
help himself by picking the pockets of 
his German neighbor. Some of the peace 
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settlements of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, perhaps up to the Congress of 
Vienna, where balance of power played 
an important part, have included pro- 
visions for swapping territories. But the 
Versailles Peace Conference rejected such 
aplan. It may be remembered that Bel- 
gium, at that time, wanted the Nether- 
lands to cede the Scheldt River area and 
proposed that the latter be compensated 
with German territory on the Ems River. 
This was rejected because it would have 
totally disregarded the principle of self- 
determination. It seems unlikely that a 
practice, rejected as outmoded in Ver- 
sailles in 1919, would be adopted now. 

The compensation idea is often con- 
nected with the penal thesis, that is, that 
annexation of the eastern part of Ger- 
many should be imposed as a punish- 
ment. This is but a thinly veiled return 
to the practice of “the spoils to the vic- 
tor.” However, it is untenable and 
surely a gross violation of the principle 
of English law: 

Par in parem imperium non habet—an 
equal has no dominium over an equal. 


An individual nation has the right of 
self-defense but not of punishment 
against another nation. Only the total 
community of nations can arrive at pun- 
ishment of an offending nation. 

The so-called historical claims that 
have lately been advanced seem to me 
rather absurd. When the Poles now 
proceed to claim the area which Slavic— 
not even Polish—tribes held at a period 
of their biggest territorial inflation, it 
would logically lead other people to 
extraordinary demands. The  Ger- 
man—Holy Roman—emperor was feudal 
overlord of the English king. Great 
Britain held for centuries large parts of 
France and, until 1800, His Britannic 
Majesty maintained also the title, King 
of France, the reality of the Bourbon 
dynasty notwithstanding. Historical 
claims have little meaning if based on 
legendary dynastic heritages. Modern 
democracy requires a plebiscite. The 
people are entitled to the right of self- 
determination. 

Still another argument contends that 
the expulsion from the German prov- 
inces of the inhabitants—of more than 
9 million Germans who were expelled 
every seventh man, woman, and child 
died in the process of what the Soviets 
and Polish Communists euphemistically 
call “transfer”—is evidence of the final- 
ity of the present administrative line. A 
glance at Germany’s western boundaries 
will prove, however, that this is not so. 
There the Saar territory was placed un- 
der French, several smaller areas under 
Dutch administration. The French ex- 
pelled many Germans from the Saar re- 
gion and the Dutch acted likewise. But 
in both cases the expulsion measures 
could not prejudge the final decision as 
to the territories themselves. 

Much is made by various apologists 
contending that delimitation of a 
boundary means, in general, verification 
and precludes major alteration. But 
US. policy statements leave no doubt 
that the question of Poland’s western 
and northern boundaries is wide open. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes ex- 
pressed the policy of this Government as 
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early as 1946 when he called attention 
to the fact that the eastern German 
provinces had been assigned “to Poland 
by Russia for administrative purposes” 
and that the heads of government, at 
the Potsdam meeting, had agreed that, 
pending the final determination of 
Poland’s western frontier, the eastern 
German provii:zes should be under the 
administration of the Polish state and 
for such purposes should not be consid- 
ered a part of the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion. Note the qualification ‘for such 
purposes.” We should also remember 
that the protocol of the Potsdam Con- 
ference makes it clear the heads of gov- 
ernment did not commit themselves to 
support at a future peace settlement the 
cession of the eastern German provinces. 
The policy of this Government has been 
further enunciated by Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall in 1947 when he de- 
clared that “a just settlement requires 
careful consideration to the needs of the 
populations which will be directly af- 
fected,” and indicated that the United 
States would “avoid a decision” which 
would “violate the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter to which we have all 
agreed.” As in the case of the illegal an- 
nexation by Soviet Russia of the three 
little Baltic countries, this Government 
has since then, on appropriate occasions, 
repeated that its policy concerning the 
eastern German provinces remains un- 
changed. 

GERMANY NOT LEGALLY BOUND BY YALTA AND 

POTSDAM 

Finally, we cannot deny that the agree- 
ments of Yalta and Potsdam, while they 
may have resulted in contractual obliga- 
tions on the part of the wartime Allies, 
including Poland, do not, and cannot, 
bind Germany. Germany is not a part- 
ner to these agreements. Germany can 
only be bound by a peace treaty signed 
with the consent of the German people 
and by their authorized representatives. 
International law accepts as valid the 
dictum of the famed Roman jurist, Sex- 
tus Pomponius, written in the digests 
section of Justinian’s Corpus Juris 
Civilis: 

Id quod nostrum est, sine facto nostro ad 
alium tranferri non potest—what is ours, 
cannot be transferred to another person 
without action on our part. 


The British rephrased it thus: 


Nullus jus alienum forisfacere potest—no 
man can forfeit another’s right. 


This is the wording as it has come 
down to us from Fleta’s Commentarius 
Juris Anglicani. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is of crucial 
importance to the future of the free 
world that this Government, at the 
forthcoming summit discussions, with- 
stand all inveiglements of Khrushchev 
and his associates, and that it remain on 
the firm ground as indicated by the rule 
of law. 

POINTING WAY TO SOLVE GERMAN-POLISH 

PROBLEM 


But what, then, is the solution? I 
believe the way to a practical solution of 
the German-Polish problem is indicated 
by the mode in which similar problems 
have been solved along the western bor- 
ders of Germany. In 1945, at the time of 
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Germany’s total defeat, France as well 
as the Benelux countries initiated steps 
toward annexation of German territory. 
But all four, realizing that they would 
not change the rules of international 
law, changed, instead, their policy. 
Mindful of the many advantages which 
their national economies would derive 
from long-range economic cooperation 
with their former enemy, they coupled 
the return of the areas, for example, the 
Saar territory, held under their admin- 
istration with fruitful negotiations for 
just such an arrangement. The result 
has been altogether gratifying. 

I understand that a similar plan, 
though on a vastly bigger scale, is being 
unofficially prepared for a German-Pol- 
ish settlement. But here, too, questions 
have been asked and should be an- 
swered. Admitted that the return of 
the eastern German provinces is the logi- 
cal restitution of a wrong, would it not 
be an act of injustice to the new Polish 
and Ukrainian settlers, obliging them to 
vacate and thus continue the vicious 
circle of imposing hardship and suffering 
upon people, and thereby breed more 
hatred and urge for revenge? 

The evidence shows that no member 
of the Bonn government, not a single 
deputy of the Bundestag nor any spokes- 
man of an expellee group has ever asked 
for the transfer of those Poles and 
Ukrainians who would wish to remain in 
the eastern German provinces. The 
spokesmen of the expellees are not pay- 
ing mere lipservice, but are truly living 
up to the letter and spirit of the Charter 
of the Expellees of August 5, 1950, that 
great human document which solemnly 
renounced all thought of revenge and 
retaliation. 

Instead, it has been intimated that, if 
the Polish and Ukrainian inhabitants 
remain or would wish to go to West Ger- 
many, they will be put on an equal foot- 
ing with German citizens, will enjoy eth- 
nic and cultural autonomy and, if they 
desire, will be eligible to apply for Ger- 
man citizenship in due course of time. 
Moreover, I understand that in case of 
a peaceful return into German admin- 
istration of the eastern German prov- 
inces a comprehensive aid program has 
been unofficially envisaged for those non- 
German inhabitants who prefer to return 
to their old home regions of Poland. 
The program plans to provide: financial 
aid; furnishing and setting up prefabri- 
cated houses; erecting workshops and 
factories; and building roads, bridges, 
and community centers. All of it is to 
be done in cooperation with the proper 
authorities in Poland. 

I think the plain facts of West Ger- 
man reconstruction and rehabilitation 
will leave little doubt in anybody’s mind 
that the German economy is fully capa- 
ble to assure any prospective German 
citizen of Polish origin of an appreciably 
higher standard of living than he has 
previously enjoyed and, moreover, to 
offer Poland such a comprehensive aid 
program for its returning citizens. 

Far from causing new suffering, it will 
in all likelihood start a growth of the 
general prosperity area to reach from the 
Atlantic to the eastern boundaries of 
Poland. This promises to be a practical 
solution because it will work, at the same 
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time, toward a genuine reconciliation of 
the two peoples whom God has ordained 
to be neighbors and the lesson of recent 
history should teach them to be good 
neighbors. 


THE RULE OF LAW IS THE ROAD TO PEACE 


Mr. Speaker, I refuse to be pessimistic 
about our ability of gaining ground to- 
ward a solution of the world’s problems, 
if only we follow loyally and coura- 
geously the guiding lights which our 
Founding Fathers so wisely set when 
they deliberated about and agreed on 
our Constitution. It is the supremacy 
of the law which within our Nation has 
assured freedom to every citizen. If we 
project this upon the world scene and 
unflinchingly insist that in the relations 
between nations the rule of force shall 
likewise be replaced by the rule of law, 
it will give a mighty impulse toward 
peace with freedom and justice for all, 
I can properly quote here from my late 
friend, Senator Robert A. Taft, who said: 

I do not see how we can hope to secure 
permanent peace in the world except by 
establishing law between nations and equal 
justice under law. It may be a long hard 
course, but I believe that the public opinion 
of the world can be led along that course, so 
that the time will come when that public 
opinion will support the decision of any 
reasonable impartial tribunal based on 
justice. 


There may be skeptics and cynics who 
wonder whether, in a world of tension 
and power politics, there even is such a 
thing as a real law governing interna- 
tional affairs. But the world is run by 
ideas and, as Victor Hugo has aptly said: 

An idea whose time has come is more 
powerful than an army. 


While the people of the world speak 
many different languages and have 
many diverse forms of government, the 
rule of law is a universal idea and ideal 
which all men would like to have in 
common. I think the idea of the rule of 
law must strike all those people all over 
the globe who are desperately longing 
for peace with freedom and justice, as 
the Christian cross is said to have 
struck the Roman Emperor Constantine 
16 centuries ago, when he saw the 
sign in the sky and heard the words: 

In hoc signo vinces—in this sign thou 
shalt be victorious. 


President Eisenhower has repeatedly 
pronounced this idea and has empha- 
sized it on proper occasions. In his last 
state of the Union message on January 
7, 1960, the President urged this Con- 
gress “to intensify our efforts to replace 
force with the rule of law among na- 
tions.” 

Vice President Nrxon in a_ notable 
statement last year has declared: 

I am convinced, and in this I reflect the 
steadfast purpose of the President, and the | 
wholehearted support of the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General, that the 
time has now come to take the initiative 
in the direction of establishment of the rule 
of law in the world to replace the rule of 
force. 


I would think that it was not mere 
chance but had an urgent and solemn 
import, that the late Secretary of State 
Dulles devoted his very last public ad- 
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dress, before entering the hospital, to 
emphasize this idea. Speaking of “the 
proad strategy of our foreign policy,” he 
stated: 

We seek peace * * * in what seems to us 
the only dependable way—the substitution 
of justice and law for force. 


Mr. Dulles ended his address with this 
ringing appeal: 

To accomplish peace through law will 
take patience and perseverance. * * * There 
is no nobler mission that our Nation could 
perform. Upon its success may depend the 
very survival of the human race. We can, 
therefore, dedicate ourselves to this mission 
with supreme confidence that our Nation 
shall thus fulfill its highest destiny. 


If we make this theme the kernel 
of U.S. foreign policy, we shall unfold a 
banner around which most nations of 
the world can unite. It is then that 
the words from the essay “On Eternal 
Peace” of the K6nigsberg philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant, will be realized: 

Nature irresistibly wills that the right 
shall at last prevail. 





COST INFORMATION IN THE 
BUDGET PROCESS 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in 
1956 Public Law 84-863 was enacted by 
Congress and signed into law by the 
President. It was my privilege to be a 
cosponsor of this important measure. 

Public Law 84-863 is to provide for 
accrual accounting and cost-based budg- 
eting in all Federal agencies. Its pur- 
pose is not only to provide improved in- 
formation for the Congress concerning 
the agencies’ budgetary needs, but also 
to help create better management tools 
for the agencies themselves in the form 
of more detailed, accurate, and useful 
financial information concerning their 
operations. 

I think it would be very worthwhile 
at this time to review briefly the events 
leading up to the enactment of this leg- 
islation and the reasons it was deemed 
necessary, the progress that has been 
made in putting it into effect, and the 
Significance, now and in the future, of 
this legislation toward improving the 
fiscal management of Government. 

In the Federal Government, the budg- 
et process serves as a tool of manage- 
ment, providing the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches with financial control 
over agency operations. For many years 
this process operated primarily on the 
basis of obligation and disbursement in- 
formation. From the legal standpoint 
of observing appropriation limitations, 
this system was adequate; however, it 
did not always reach its full potential as 
& management tool because of a failure 
to develop in the agencies significant 
operating information of a financial 
nature. 

With the rapid growth of Federal pro- 
grams the last few decades, the need for 
better financial information became 
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more and more evident. Agency man- 
agement, under the leadership of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and the Treasury De- 
partment, began developmental work 
designed to produce financial data that 
would provide for improved disclosure 
and control of program operations. The 
first Hoover Commission recognized this 
need; it recommended the use of a per- 
formance budget, which would identify 
programs and the character of the work 
involved, and bring out the cost of per- 
formance of agency operations. 

Performance budgeting was adopted 
in the Federal budget for fiscal year 1951. 
The first steps toward the ultimate ob- 
jective of bringing out the cost of agency 
performance were taken in the budget 
presentation for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Bureau of the Mint 
in the Treasury Department. For these 
appropriation requests, the presentation 
brought out the cost of agency activities, 
the resources on hand for future use, and 
the obligating authority needed to 
finance the planned programs. While 
there were some transitional problems in 
the governmentwide conversion to per- 
formance budgeting, the House Appro- 
priations Committee report on the gen- 
eral appropriation bill for 1951—No. 
1797—contained these statements con- 
cerning the Atomic Energy Commission 
budget: 

The Commission’s budget was presented 
for the first time on an accrued-cost basis. 
This method of presentation gave the com- 
mittee a more realistic picture of estimated 
costs. Generally, the justifications presented 
by the Commission gave the committee a 
more accurate view of the 1951 program than 
has been provided in previous years. 


The same House report identified the 
improvement work needed in other agen- 
cies to make the conversion process fully 
effective. Under the heading ‘‘The Per- 
formance Budget,” the report stated: 


In its full fruition it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the better presentation of data 
will enable the Congress to appropriate more 
intelligently and provide funds more nearly 
in line with actual requirements. This can 
be accomplished only if the budget data are 
so directly related to the accounting data 
available in the agencies as to make possible 
a close check on cost of operations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, and the 
Director of the Budget have undertaken a 
joint program to improve accounting proc- 
esses in the Government. In this effort lies 
the success or failure of the performance- 
type budget. It was not expected that the 
1951 budget would furnish cost data for the 
current and past years inasmuch as most 
agencies of the Government are operating 
antiquated accounting systems which do not 
produce the kind of cost information which 
is required. But if the new method is to suc- 
ceed, immediate attention must be given to 
modernization and improvement of account- 
ing systems, and the schedules presented in 
the budget must be so written as to provide 
a basis for proper accounting. 


These statements indicated acceptance 
of the general principle that, in addition 
to obligation data, costs of operations 
were an important element of budget re- 
view and administration. Accordingly, 
financial management improvement ef- 
forts in the Federal Government were di- 
rected toward the development of agency 
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accounting systems that would produce 
information on the costs of agency per- 
formance as well as the obligation data 
needed for compliance with appropria- 
tion restrictions. Under this effort, ini- 
tial emphasis was placed on develop- 
mental work in agencies where there was 
an identified management need. 

The second Hoover Commission in 1955 
noted the evolutionary improvement 
work underway and recognized the ad- 
vances made under the cooperative ar- 
rangements of the joint accounting im- 
provement program. However, it urged 
more rapid progress, and recommended 
that all Federal agencies adopt accrual 
accounting and cost budgeting practices 
as soon as practicable. The President 
supported these proposals, which were 
adopted by the Congress in the passage 
of Public Law 84-863. In enacting this 
legislation, which gave effect to these as 
well as other Commission recommenda- 
tions, the House Government Operations 
Committee stated in its report—No. 
2734: 

The committee is * * * convinced that 
the enactment of this legislation will elimi- 
nate the confusion that has resulted from 
a difference between accounting and budget 
classifications and will require a realistic 
estimate of costs in support of budget re- 
quests. It will reaffirm the constitutional 
right of Congress to control over and knowl- 
edge of appropriated funds. No other justi- 
fication of this legislation is necessary. 


These actions and reactions over the 
earlier years of the past decade gave 
impetus to the program for moderniza- 
tion of agency budget and accounting 
systems. An organized Government- 
wide plan of action was begun in the 
latter part of 1956 and is still under 
way. The ultimate objective of this 
effort is the establishment in each 
agency of a financial management sys- 
tem that is adapted to the programs of 
the agency, and provides financial data 
for strengthened fund and management 
controls, and for improved disclosure of 
the cost of agency operations. This im- 
provement program has made good 
progress—though much still remains to 
be done. The accomplishments to the 
end of the last fiscal year are shown in 
the annual report of the joint financial 
management improvement program for 
fiscal year 19&9, which tabulated agency 
reports of the status of their improve- 
ment efforts in this field. 

As an overall indicator of the results 
of this government-wide program, 353 
accounts, covering appropriation re- 
quests of about $34 billion in the 1961 
budget, are now presented on a cost 
basis. In terms of the original perform- 
ance budget objective, this means that 
more than half of the appropriations 
have been converted to a presentation 
that discloses the costs of programs, the 
resources on hand, and the obligating 
authority required. According to the 
President’s budget message, the remain- 
ing accounts will similarly be converted 
as soon as possible. 

The appropriation requests now show- 
ing cost data in the budget document 
cover programs that range from com- 
plex construction activities to the ad- 
ministrative-type service operations 
conducted by many smali Federal agen- 
cies. The significance of such a cost 
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presentation—in contrast with the tra- 
ditional obligation presentation—varies 
according to the types of programs and 
the kinds of financial transactions in- 
volved. Where there are large inven- 
tories, or where there is long leadtime 
between the commitment of funds and 
the receipt of the goods and services 
purchased through such commitments, 
the differences are significant. How- 
ever, where large inventories or long 
leadtime are not generally involved— 
as may be the case in an administra- 
tive-type agency—the difference be- 
tween costs and obligations at a given 
time may be relatively small. A cost- 
based presentation for such an appro- 
priation would therefore differ but slight- 
ly from an obligation presentation. 

In view of the minor differences in 
such accounts, some questions have 
been raised concerning the value of 
changing over to the cost basis of budg- 
eting. In answer to such questions, it 
should be recognized that much more 
is involved in this modernization and 
improvement effort than the difference 
in presentation that may be reflected in 
the budget document. In an effective 
conversion to financial management on 
an accrual accounting and cost budget- 
ing basis, the agency budget document 
presentation is only the surface evidence 
of the significant change sought in the 
method of operation and control exer- 
cised by the agency. Furthermore, these 
techniques must be appropriately applied 
in all Federal agencies to permit the 
development of Government-wide in- 
formation on program costs and the 
results of financial operations—another 
proposal of the Hoover Commission that 
has been supported in both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. 

Probably one of the most significant 
features of Public Law 84-863 is the 
requirement that: 

For purposes of administration and oper- 
ation, such cost-based budgets shall be used 
by all departments and establishments and 
their subordinate units. Administrative 
subdivisions of appropriations or funds shall 
be made on the basis of such cost-based 
budgets. 


In terms of application to Federal 
agencies, this means the installation of 
a coordinated programing, budgeting, 
accounting, and reporting system that 
gives appropriate attention to costs of 
operations as well as obligations or fund 
control. It requires that the financial 
plans of operating units be constructed 
on the basis of the full cost of planned 
programs in relation to the available re- 
sources on hand; and that those plans 
give recognition to the timing of the ob- 
ligation of appropriated funds, the re- 
ceipt of goods and services, and the ap- 
plication of available goods and services 
to the planned programs. After ap- 
proval of such plans by appropriate re- 
view authorities, internal cost-based 
budgeting involves the use of an ac- 
counting and reporting system that pro- 
vides adequate fund control and meas- 
ures actual operating results against the 
approved plan in such terms as unit, 
activity, and organizational costs. These 
kinds of data will furnish management at 
the various levels in the agency with 
@ sound basis for meaningful program 
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and operating decisions. From the 
standpoint of efficient and effective fi- 
nancial management, this type of sys- 
tem is as appropriate for the small ad- 
ministrative agency as it is for the large 
scale construction operation. 

This goal, the effective management 
use of significant financial data in all 
agencies, is the all-important end ob- 
jective of the modernization program 
now under way. The most important ad- 
vantage to be gained is the effective con- 
duct of agency affairs at a minimum 
cost. To do this, agency management 
must have available to it the costs of 
operations within a given time period, 
to permit comparisons of the perform- 
ance of similar officés and functions dur- 
ing the same period, or of the perform- 
ance of the same operating unit in dif- 
ferent time periods. This approach, 
properly applied, contributes to the de- 
velopment of a cost consciousness 
among the operating managers in an 
agency. Practices such as these high- 
light the need for efficiency and place a 
premium on carrying out programs at 
less than the planned cost. 

To summarize, the Federal agencies 
today are in the midst of a transition 
to a more modern, businesslike method 
of carrying out assigned functions. They 
are installing accrual accounting to pro- 
vide more pertinent financial data on 
agency activities; they are adopting 
planning procedures that give more at- 
tention to costs and the effective use of 
available resources; they are developing 
related reporting practices that provide 
more significant operating and financial 
data for management use; and they are 
presenting these additional data in sup- 
port of appropriation requests to fur- 
nish more complete disclosure of actual 
results and the planning factors used in 
developing such requests. These im- 
provements can contribute greatly to 
more effective program, budgeting, and 
operating decisions. 

In addition, such improvements can 
produce administrative savings to the 
agencies involved. This is borne out by 
the report issued in 1958 by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, following its study of manpower 
utilization in the financial management 
functions of the Federal Government. 
In this report—No. 2512—the committee 
found that: 

During the period 1950-57 * * * depart- 
ments and agencies, exclusive of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, were able to achieve a re- 
duction of 15.4 percent in personnel per- 
forming financial management § func- 
tions. * * * It is significant that, in a 
number of instances, reductions were made 
in financial management personnel through 
more effective systems and procedures de- 
spite level or increased program activities of 
the departments and agencies. This in- 
formation clearly indicates that (1) in- 
creased program activities and appropria- 
tions do not automatically mean an increase 
in financial management personnel is re- 
quired and (2) real economies in the use of 
manpower are possible where effective effort 
is made to modernize and streamline agency 
financial management functions. 


At the time of this report, comparable 
data were not available for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. However, the 15.4 
percent reduction identified in the civil- 
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ian agencies represented a decrease in 
personnel of over 6,000. These findings 
attest to the effectiveness of the im- 
provement programs under way in the 
financial management field. 

This modernization effort of the op. 
erating agencies is worthy of continued 
and strong congressional support. With 
such support and stimulation, it can pay 
important dividends in terms of more 
effective use of appropriated funds, 
Considering the size of our annual 
budget and the outstanding public debt, 
this is the kind of approach needed in 
the conduct of our financial affairs. It 
is therefore incumbent upon all elements 
of Congress to do all that can be done 
to promote and encourage these develop- 
ments. 





U-2 INCIDENT AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. WoLF] may extend 
his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the lesson 
we should have learned from the expe- 
rience of the U-2 is how quickly, in in- 
ternational relations, great powers can 
be brought to the brink of war, and, in 
truth, we should thank God that the 
world is not in ashes today. It would 
behoove those men who God and the 
people of the United States have trusted 
with their topmost leadership to spend 
a little time in serious meditation about 
the awful consequences of such obstruc- 
tionist tactics in the question of nuclear 
control. 

Yesterday’s column by Marquis Childs 
had a tremendously sobering effect on 
me and, I believe, should be seriously 
studied by everyone. Marquis Childs is 
known for serious and analytic editorial 
opinion. Thus, the following quote must 
take on great significance: 

If a treaty fails to be agreed to because of 
what seem to be obstructionist tactics from 
the American side or if a treaty is rejected 
by the Senate, the Western alliance will be 
split apart and the United States put in the 
position of standing almost alone in the 
world. 


His further comment is equally sig- 
nificant: 

Furthermore, the British here believe that 
it would have been possible to get a treaty 
with adequate guarantees any time during 
the past 9 months if it had not been for 
America’s delaying tactics. 

[From the Washington Post, May 11, 1960] 
UNITED STATES ON THE SPOT IN GENEVA TALKS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

GeNEVA.—The incidents of the past few 
days are readymade for those who want to 
continue the cold war and who have per- 
sistently by every means sought to prevent 
any meaningful negotiation with the Soviet 
Union. Here in Geneva, where a negotiation 
has been going on for 18 months, this is seen 
in the sharpest and most dramatic fashion. 

The announcement from Gettysburg by 
President Eisenhower that the United States 
intends to resume nuclear explosions for re- 
search purposes fits the pattern. It was 
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made without any notice to the American 
delegation. More important, it came as the 
three powers—Great Britain, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union—were trying 
to get agreement on a joint program of re- 
search into improved methods for detecting 
nuclear explosions. 

What is little understood is the way in 
which the Soviets have made one concession 
after another, coming around time after time 
to the Western view. They began by saying 
they would not discuss any control system 
until after a treaty on general principles had 
been signed. After 4 months they agreed to 
talk about how a control system would func- 
tion in the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

They came around to agreeing to a discus- 
sion by scientists from each country on the 
problem of underground identification. Hav- 
ing said they would never agree to a thresh- 
old and a moratorium outside a nuclear test 
treaty on explosions below that threshold, 
they finally accepted this position. They 
would never accept our criteria for detection 
which they called absurd, but they ac- 
cepted them. 

With literally dozens of concessions by 
the Soviets, the outline of a treaty has 
evolved. Major issues—the number of in- 
spections in each country, the makeup of a 
control commission, the length of the mora- 
torium—remain to be determined presum- 
ably by the heads of government when they 
meet in Paris. 

The American negotiator through all these 
long, trying months has been James J. Wads- 
worth, who is deputy head of the American 
delegation to the United Nations. Wads- 
worth’s Western colleagues say he has shown 
more skill, patience, and persistence in deal- 
ing with the Russians than any other Ameri- 
can since the end of World War II. 

What has made Wadsworth’s position dou- 
bly difficult is that, while inching the Rus- 
sians up little by little to the Western view, 
he has constantly been fighting a rear-guard 
action with those in Washington who have 
been determined to block any treaty. In this 
context, the Gettysburg announcement is 
seen as the latest attempt to sabotage the 
negotiation. While no one will say this offi- 
cially, it is the view of observers close to the 
conference for many months. 

No one would accuse President Eisenhower 
of such an intention. But since he has not 
followed at close range the complex negotia- 
tions, he must take his lead from one faction 
or another. And while the committee of 
principals dealing with this matter at the 
top level of Government in Washington is 
reportedly in favor of a test treaty with 
proper inspection and control by a majority 
of four to one, the minority in the Pentagon 
and the Atomic Energy Commission has 
shown great resourcefulness in blocking 
tactics. 

There should be no illusions back home 
about the situation the United States con- 
fronts. If a treaty fails to be agreed to be- 
cause of what seem to be obstructionist 
tactics from the American side, or if a treaty 
is rejected by the Senate, the Western alli- 
ance will be split apart and the United States 
put in the position of standing almost alone 
in the world. Here are the reasons why: 

The Conservative Government in London 
has never wavered in the determination to 
get a treaty that would mean the beginning 
of inspection behind the Iron Curtain and 
perhaps the beginning of a pattern of dis- 
armament. They concede the risk of some 
cheating under any control system, but they 
believe this is minimal and is heavily out- 
weighed by the gain of a beginning at inspec- 
tion and control. 

Opinion in Britain is virtually unanimous 
On this score, as it is in the Scandinavian 
countries, West Germany, and most of Asia 
and Africa. Furthermore, the British here 
believe that it would have been possible to 
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get a treaty with adequate guarantees any- 
time during the past 9 months if it had not 
been for America’s delaying tactics. 





CONSTRUCTION OF HELIPORT ON 
CAPITOL GROUNDS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to provide for the 
construction of a heliport on the Capitol 
Grounds. This bill is identical to the 
bill introduced 2 years ago but which 
was not acted upon by the Congress. 
This bill would amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act of 1956 so as to au- 
thorize the construction and operation 
of adequate facilities on the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds to permit the landing of heli- 
copters and other heavier than air air- 
craft capable of vertical landing and 
ascent. 

We are spending millions of dollars 
in this huge project and only a small 
sum would be required to develop ade- 
quate facilities for helicopters. The 
Pentagon and the White House have 
helicopter facilities and I see no reason 
why the U.S. Capitol should not have 
similar facilities. It is true that the 
facilities are not urgently needed now 
but a heliport would facilitate traffic 
between the Pentagon and the Capitol 
especially during rush hours. It will 
also be needed when the new Dulles 
Airport is completed. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE IN- 
CREASED COST OF LIVING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the body of the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been greatly concerned 
over the critical situation that has been 
brought about in the lives of thousands 
of our citizens who are drawing social 
security benefits by reason of our ever 
increasing cost of living. 

During the past several years we have 
witnessed a steady increase in the cost 
of food, clothing, housing, and medical 
services. This increase has been felt by 
all of us, but certainly no class of our 
citizens has suffered more than those who 
are in receipt of social security benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, under present law a per- 
son receiving social security benefits is 
allowed to earn as much as $1,200 a year 
from outside sources. In the face of our 
steady increase in the cost of living I 
feel that this limitation on the earning 
ability of social security annuitants is 
unrealistic and works a severe hardship 
on many deserving persons. 
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With a view to correcting some of this 
inequity I have, therefore, introduced a 
bill today which will raise the present 
$1,200 a year maximum on outside in- 
come for social security annuitants to 
$1,800. This increase, I feel sure, will do 
much to improve the living standards of 
the many thousands of our people who 
are finding it extremely difficult to meet 
the necessary expenses of daily living. 

It is my hope that my colleagues in the 
House will support my measure and that 
it will receive favorable consideration at 
this session of Congress. 





A FARM PROGRAM THAT WILL 
ELIMINATE SURPLUS AND BRING 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION INTO 
BALANCE WITH DOMESTIC CON- 
SUMPTION, THUS PERMITTING 
THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DE- 
MAND TO FUNCTION NORMALLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of. the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. FLYNN] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, across the 
Nation, especially in rural areas, an ex- 
pression often heard is, “What can be 
done to solve the farm problem?” It 
would appear, therefore, that it is al- 
most universally accepted that we have a 
farm problem. Members of Congress 
have wrestled with this problem for 
many years, but commencing in 1952 the 
control of surplus farm commodities 
broke down, resulting in annual increases 
in the stored farm commodities each year 
since that time. This has tended to neu- 
tralize the laws of supply and demand. 
They have been replaced by artificial 
rules consisting of orders trying to limit 
future production in the form of acre- 
age allotment price supports, and the 
like. Each of these measures has had 
the same effect that a mechanic experi- 
ences when he puts in a new set of spark 
plugs for a customer whose motor is in 
need of a complete motor overhauling. 
It may tend to keep the car running tem- 
porarily but the car will continue to 
sputter and operate in an inefficient and 
ineffective manner until the owner has 
the complete overhaul job done which is 
required. Agriculture, today, must have 
the complete overhaul job. A new set of 
spark plugs is not enough; by this I 
mean that we must have a new and a 
fresh look at the farm situation and de- 
termine basically the cause of the pres- 
ent farm ills, and then agree upon what 
measures can best solve these ills. 

SURPLUS IS CAUSE OF FARM PROBLEM 


I believe that all farm economists will 
agree that the cause of the entire farm 
problem is that we have in the past pro- 
duced and are yearly producing more 
farm produce on American farms today, 
than the American population can con- 
sume annually. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that we must bring domestic pro- 
duction of farm commodities into bal- 
ance with domestic consumption of farm 
commodities. American agriculture, be- 
cause of transportation costs, differences 
in the value of American and foreign 
moneys, and because of the complica- 
tions of world trade and considering the 
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American standard of life in comparison 
with the European and Asian standard 
of living cannot successfully produce 
foods at a profit for a sale on the for- 
eign market on a broad and general 
basis. 

We, therefore, cannot look to foreign 
exports of farm produce to solve our 
problem; instead we must limit the prod- 
uce of American foodstuffs to the nor- 
mal annual needs of the American 
population. If we can keep production 
in balance with consumption, the eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand will 
operate so that the urban dweller will 
be assured of an adequate supply of 
food at a reasonable price and the pro- 
ducer will be assured of a fair price. 
Operating in this type of a free and 
open market, he will receive an adequate 
price for the foods that he supplies to 
the market; a price that would give 
the producer his cost of production plus 
a fair return on his investment. Farm- 
ing is a business, and in order to have 
successful agriculture, the American 
way of life must—in the marketplace 
and not with Government subsidy or 
dole—guarantee the American farmer 
the cost of production and a fair return 
on his investment. This can only be 
done in a market where the laws of 
supply and demand are operating and 
where supply remains consistent with 
domestic demand. 

The automobile manufacturer can, 
because of the small number engaged in 
that business, quit making cars when 
production outruns demand. 

Because of the large number of farmers 
producing for the market and because 
of the unknown elements of weather, it 
is difficult and I believe impossible for 
the farmers themselves to keep supply in 
balance with demand. This must be ac- 
complished by the Government through 
studies and through a program that will 
annually keep in production enough 
acres to produce the food needed to feed 
the American publie, but also keep out 
of production those acres of land which 
produce a surplus and thereby defeat 
the laws of supply and demand and 
create a national food problem, such as 
this country has been plagued with for 
the past 8 years. 

This country can no longer continue 
to approach the problem in the way it 
has been approached in the past. The 
farm produce purchase and storage pro- 
gram is costing billions of dollars an- 
nually and the American taxpayer can- 
not be expected to continue paying on 
his tax dollar in these huge amounts on 
a farm program that does not work. 
Just yesterday we considered the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for 1961. 
This bill is costing the American tax- 
payer close to $4 billion. The committee 
report on that bill is as follows: 

The records of the Department show that 
the Federal Government is now spending far 
more in the name of agriculture than ever 
before in history, and yet income from farm- 
ing in 1959, including soil bank payments, 
was at the lowest level since before World 
War Il. This is true, despite the fact that 
national income has increased consistently 
each year and per capita income for all seg- 
ments of the population, other than agri- 
cultural producers, is at the highest level 
in the history of the country. 
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THE PERIOD 1932-52 


The farm price support program was cre- 
ated in 1933 to preserve and maintain our 
soil resources, to give the farmers suitable 
purchasing power and to provide the con- 
sumers with an adequate supply of food and 
fiber. By 1952 some weaknesses began to 
become apparent in the laws which were 
enacted at that time. The Government had 
an investment of some $21, billion in com- 
modities in 1952 and was incurring some 
one-half billion dollars of cost per year. 
This came about because of overproduction. 

Several factors contributed to this over- 
production: (1) The increased knowledge 
and technical know-how of farmers who 
were able to materially increase their pro- 
duction by cultivating each acre; (2) lack 
of effective means of controlling production 
due to an antiquated system of acreage con- 
trols which was becoming ineffective. 

Net farm income was $14.4 billion per year 
in 1952. 

THE PERIOD 1953-60 

Beginning in 1953, the Department of 
Agriculture, reflecting the views of some peo- 
ple, insisted that changes should be made 
in the program then in effect. Since that 
time, the following “cures” have been of- 
fered, tried, and from the record found want- 
ing, so far as solving the problem is con- 
cerned: 

1. Price support reductions averaging 20 
percent were made under the “flexible price 
support plan.” 

2. A soil bank program was created to 
curtail production by paying farmers not 
to farm, 

3. Public Law 480 was enacted to dispose 
of surpluses by virtually giving them away 
overseas. 

4, Research and extension appropriations 
have been increased some 120 percent. 

5. Department of Agriculture personnel 
has increased about 28 percent and appro- 
priations have increased around 300 percent. 

6. Production controls have been relaxed 
as price support levels have been lowered. 
For example, the removal of controls on corn 
production, beginning with the 1959 crop, 
has resulted in enormous increases in acre- 
age harvested and volume of production. 


THE RESULTS 


Most of these so-called cures have been a 
heavy drain on the Treasury and have pro- 
vided little to improve the deteriorating 
farm situation, which will grow worse if the 
present course is followed. 

One serious result has been the impair- 
ment of purchasing power of rural America. 
Farm income has dropped from $14.4 billion 
in 1952 to $11 billion in 1959, a 24 percent 
reduction. The effect of reduced prices and 
increased costs on net farm income during 
this period has been disastrous. 

The loss of this purchasing power has al- 
ready affected not only those who depend on 
farming for a livelihood, but also those en- 
gaged in banking, merchandising, industrial 
production and other business activities, 
particularly in the smaller communities. 
Since those dependent on agricultural in- 
come, either directly or indirectly, represent 
an important market for goods produced in 
the urban areas of the Nation, this loss of 
farm income has not only affected the eco- 
nomic welfare of farm sections of the Na- 
tion, but if allowed to continue is bound to 
have serious effects on the whole Nation. 

The importance of American agriculture 
as a market for the Nation’s goods can be 
appreciated when it is realized that agri- 
culture uses more finished steel in a year 
than is used for a year’s output of passenger 
cars. It uses more petroleum products than 
any other industry. It uses more rubber each 
year than is required to produce tires for 
6 million automobiles. It is one of the Na- 
tion’s largest users of electrical power. Its 
inventory of machinery alone exceeds the 
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assets of the American steel industry and is 
five times that of the automobile industry, 

It has been reliably estimated that each 
dollar of farm income produces $7 of income 
throughout the rest of the economy. Thus, 
it is reasonable to assume that the loss of 
$3.4 billion of farm income in 1959, as com- 
pared to 1952, resulted in a loss of domestic 
markets worth some $24 billion to the in- 
dustrial producers of the Nation in that 
one year. 

Another unfortunate result of these go. 
called cures has been the production of huge 
surpluses of many agricultural commodities, 
which have served to depress markets gen- 
erally for agricultural products and have 
been a great economic loss to the United 
States. Figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment, as set forth on page 68, part 1, 1961 
hearings, indicate that total farm output 
has increased from the 1952 level of 108 
percent of the base period 1947-49 to 125 per- 
cent in 1959. This increase in production 
of 17 percent, which has created the surplus 
problem, has to a considerable degree been 
due to efforts of farmers to offset reduced 
prices by increased output. This has placd 
an additional strain on the fertility of the 
Nation’s soil. It is estimated by officials of 
the Department that this unneeded produc- 
tion has cost the grain farmers over $1 
billion in extra annual production of grain 
alone. 


All of this money has been spent and 
all of the disastrous effects of agriculture 
have been incurred without putting into 
effect any effective plan for limiting the 
production of agricultural producers. 

PLAN THAT WILL WORK 


The solution to this problem appears 
to be relatively simple. It is estimated 
that there is someplace in the neighbor- 
hood of 360 million acres of farmland in 
production. Farm economists have esti- 
mated that if from 50 to 80 million acres 
of this farmland were removed from 
production that the remaining acres 
would be adequate to produce the food 
that this Nation needed. I propose, 
therefore, to engage in a program where 
the Secretary of Agriculture will be au- 
thorized to remove from production an 
adequate number of acres to bring an- 
nual production into balance with an- 
nual consumption. The method and 
manner of removing these acres is not 
important and sound means of doing so 
have been suggested. All of the plans 
suggested are good; but in lieu of the 
fact that we do have in the Department 
of Agriculture an operating program 
known as the conservation reserve, 
which has already taken out of produc- 
tion approximately 28 million acres of 
land, I propose to increase at the rate 
of 12 million acres per year the num- 
ber of acres of farmland to be taken out 
of producticn. 

I propose to continue doing this un- 
til domestic production is brought into 
balance with domestic consumption, and 
I also authorize in the bill that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture take out such acres 
that are needed until he reaches the 
maximum of 80 million acres. 

I propose that this land, while re- 
maining idle, be used for two conserva- 
tion purposes and that, insofar as pos- 
sible, we cooperate with conservation 
groups to permit maximum conservation 
practices on the land that is removed 
from production. 

I believe, however, that the American 
farmer is, and should remain, a 
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enterprise operator, that he should not 
be subject to directives that will con- 
trol his every move and control his op- 
eration of the farm that he operates. 
The American farmer is revolting be- 
cause of the number of bureaucrats that 
continually check his operation, issue 
orders to him and control his move- 
ments. The farmer should be able to 
declare his independence on bureau- 
cratic orders by the agencies of Gov- 
ernment. 

I propose to keep the farmer free to 
choose whether he wants to come under 
the program and if so, I propose to give 
him election so that he can choose vol- 
untarily which program he wishes to 
participate in. 

I believe that farm operators, for the 
purpose of this program, should be di- 
vided into three classifications: First, 
the older farmer beyond 65 years of age 
whose responsibilities are over and 
whose family is raised; second, the 
middle-aged farmer of 50 or more who 
is relieved of some of his responsibilities 
and who would be willing to cut down 
his operation, if that were possible; and 
third, the younger farmer just starting 
out in life who would like to operate a 
large farm and who would like to pro- 
duce the maximum amount possible. 

Considering these three age groups 
and considering that our goal is to re- 
move 80 million acres of land from pro- 
duction we, by my bill, can accomplish 
our goal and permit the farmer to par- 
ticipate or refuse to participate, as he so 
desires. I propose to have the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rent whole farms ex- 
cluding the living quarters and not to 
exceed 5 acres on which the buildings 
are located. I believe that the older 
farmer will be glad to rent his land to 
the conservation reserve and use the 
annual rental as an annuity policy upon 
which he can retire. He will live on the 
farm and maintain it. 

I will permit the Department of Agri- 
culture to rent partial farms and to per- 
mit the middle-aged farmers to cut down 
their operation by approximately 25 per- 
cent and thus have spare time left to 
engage in other activities such as run- 
ning for town chairman of their partic- 
ular township. I would pay this farmer 
a fair rental for the acres taken out of 
production and give him a payment in 
kind to make up his loss. I would then 
permit the young married man to rent 
additional farms and farm as much land 
as he desires. A cross section of these 
three age groups will show that by re- 
moving whole farms from those who 
want to retire, and partial farms 
from those who want to cut down the size 
of their operation, and leaving the young 
man free to increase his farming opera- 
tion, that we will have taken out as much 
land from production that we would 
have taken out if we provided, by our 
bill, that all three groups had to continue 
farming but that each group had to 
farm 25 percent less land. Such a pro- 
sfam makes it mandatory that the elder 
farmer continue farming 75 percent of 
his land and denies the young man the 
opportunity of increasing the size of his 
operation. Through the process of let- 
ting the farmer elect which program he 
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would come under and through the use 
of the existing conservation reserve pro- 
grams, the Department of Agriculture 
can retire at the rate of 12 additional 
million acres per year; enough acres from 
production to bring domestic production 
into balance with domestic consumption. 

The cost of this program to the tax- 
payer would be less than one-half of the 
cost of the existing program. There 
would be no need for future storage 
programs. There would be no need for 
further increase in bureaucratic control 
of the farm. The farmer would be free 
to operate his farm as he desired. We 
would keep controls in effect for 3 years 
while we are eliminating the surplus 
and after this, price supports could be 
removed, because in the market where 
supply was in balance with demand, price 
supports would not be necessary. In 
the event future years indicated price 
supports were advisable, engaging in 
such a program would be far cheaper 
with the volume of farm produce reduced 
than it would by continuing to produce 
huge volumes of produce that are not 
needed for domestic consumption. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLF. I would like to bring to 
the attention of the gentleman and the 
membership, statistics resulting from a 
poll recently conducted in my district 
among more than 10,000 farmers. That 
many reported. Of this number, 87.9 
percent of the folks in my district that 
answered this poll would accept farm 
legislation with controls. Ninety-five 
and nine-tenths percent would accept a 
food-for-peace program. I thought that 
statement might help the gentleman in 
making his case that the dirt farmers, 
the folks who are close to the soil, are 
in favor of Federal help in the field of 
agriculture and they will accept controls 
in order to get it. 

I would like to say further that I agree 
with the gentleman in his remarks and 
recognize him as a leader in matters 
dealing with agriculture. I congratulate 
him for his statement. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Yes, the farmers 
will accept Federal control with regula- 
tion. I might say, however, that the 
farm people revolt at being socialized, if 
I may use the term. He resents being 
followed on his farm by an army of bu- 
reaucrats telling him how and what to 
do and what to plant and being told the 
manner and method in which he can 
operate. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has given any thought or consider- 
ation to the fact that it would not be 
necessary to take these acres out of 
production if we limit to a reasonable 
extent agricultural imports. I do not 
know whether the gentleman has paid 
any attention to imports or not, but last 
year we imported 2% million head of 
cattle. The Department of Agriculture 
tells me that they do not know the pro- 
duction of how many acres just the beef 
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imports have supplanted. It takes 30 
acres per beef per year. Nationwide I 
think it would require an average of 
about 20 acres to produce a beef, fatten 
it, and put it on the market. In other 
words, the 2% million head of beef that 
we imported last year supplanted the 
production of about 50 million acres. 
If we do not import this beef, the 50 
million acres that the gentleman is talk- 
ing about taking out of production would 
not need to come out of production. 
The same thing is true with sheep and 
lamb and mutton and hogs. The same 
thing is true with wool. The wool 
that we imported into this country last 
year is supplanting the production of 75 
million acres. I wish that the grange 
and the Bureau and the Farmers Union 
would look to the cause of the agricul- 
tural difficulty, which is primarily for- 
eign agricultural imports. We do not 
have to completely limit it. We do not 
have enough acres in America today to 
produce the food that we eat and the 
fiber that goes onto our backs. If the 
American farmer was only given the 
opportunity to produce a majority of 
what we eat and wear, it could be 
limited. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman. 
I could not agree with anyone more 
wholeheartedly than I do with him. I 
point out, however, that the problem he 
has raised insofar as it applies to the 
farm economy is duplicated and multi- 
plied in every other segment of our econ- 
omy. Just today the Secretary of the 
Army authorized the Panama Canal 
authorities to sign a contract for some- 
thing like $4 million for the construc- 
tion of locomotives for the Panama Ca- 
nal to be made by the Mitsubishi Co. 
in Japan. Now, this Buy-European pro- 
gram is so rampant today, we are taxing 
American industry to maintain the 
American standard of living and then 
refusing to buy from American industry 
and buying abroad with only a 6 percent 
differential in a country where the stand- 
ard of living is so far below that which 
we are trying to maintain. That policy 
is all wrong. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in the statement 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
making today. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn this today that the de- 
fense contract, involving some $4 mil- 
lion, to which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has referred, was awarded to the 
Mitsubishi Co. of Japan to furnish 39 
locomotives to the Panama Canal Zone 
for towing ships through the locks. This 
is not only a devastating blow to the wel- 
fare of a fine small business enterprise in 
my district, the Plymouth Locomotive 
Works, the only qualified domestic bid- 
der on this contract, the kind of small 
business enterprise we like to see flourish 
in America; this decision on the part of 
the administration not only means the 
loss of jobs to the breadwinners of a 
great many families in the Plymouth 
area where we already have substantial 
unemployment, but in other areas as well 
where component parts are made. 
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Mr. Speaker, the award of this contract 
to a foreign bidder not only results in a 
loss to our Government of some $500,000 
in revenue from taxes, but it raises in my 
mind.a serious question as to whether or 
not we are risking national security by 
relying on a foreign firm to maintain 
service and furnish spare parts for a de- 
fense facility in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another example of 
the overall policy of this administration 
to which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has just referred, to take care of the 
many peoples in foreign countries but 
seemingly without the same regard for 
the welfare and the interests of our own 
people at home. 

I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
South Dakota will join me and many of 
our colleagues in this House who are very 
desirous of taking a whole new look at 
the concept of foreign aid, the principles 
involved in the Buy American Act, the 
Small Business Act, and our overall trade 
policy with a view to stemming this “any- 
thing but America” fad, realizing that if 
we are to meet the challenge laid down 
by Mr. Khrushchev when he said he 
would “bury us,” we must remain strong 
economically as well as militarily. 

I think this is one of the great issues 
before the Congress of the United States. 
I certainly hope that the gentleman will 
join me in this overall reexamination of 
these policies to which I have referred. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FLYNN. I yield. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to reminu 
the gentleman that it is Congress that 
makes these laws. The Constitution 
provides that Congress shall levy the 
tariff. Congress has handed, if you 
please, its authority, or it has attempted 
to hand its authority, to the administra- 
tive branch. I do not believe the Con- 
gress had the authority to do it in the 
first place. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will yield fur- 
ther, I would remind the gentleman from 
South Dakota that under the Buy Amer- 
ican Act prior to 1954 a foreign bidder 
was required to be 25 percent lower than 
a domestic bidder in order to qualify for 
a defense contract; but that by the 
Executive order of 1954 that 25 percent 
was lowered to 6 percent in most cases 
and to 10 percent in some cases, depend- 
ing upon the tariff situation in a given 
case. 

Mr. BERRY. Why do not we, as Con- 
gress, do something about it? 

Mr. LEVERING. That is exactly what 
I was suggesting to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. It is we, it is the Con- 
gress that is to blame. And I say that 
we had better get busy pretty fast. 

Mr. LEVERING. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman from South Dakota 
that the Congress should speak out, but 
what can the Congress do about the poli- 
cies of the administration which suggest 
that we can afford to spend money for 
flood control projects in foreign lands, 
but that we cannot afford to do it in 
America? 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we have just 
appropriated $40 billion for defense; that 
is not only the defense of America, but 
the defense of the free world. We are 
appropriating about $5 billion a year for 
foreign aid. That is about $45 billion, 
which is $875 per family in America. 
That $875 has to be added to the cost of 
everything that is produced in America, 
whether it is on the farm, in the factory, 
or wherever it is. That price has to be 
added. I say to you that if we are 
going to continue that, then we will have 
to do this: We are going to have to levy 
an assessment against these other coun- 
tries that we are defending, and the only 
way we can collect it is to collect it when 
they import material into this country; 
but I am convinced that the only way 
we can hope to compete with them is on 
a competitive basis, and that is by levy- 
ing a tax against them and collecting 
it as their product is imported into this 
country. 

I thank the gentleman very much for 
giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FLYNN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEVERING. I do not want to 
give the Members of this House the im- 
pression that I think we should termi- 
nate all foreign trade. I think the gen- 
tleman would agree that we must have 
foreign trade. 

Mr. BERRY. Surely, but on a re- 
ciprocal basis. 

Mr. LEVERING. We must have a re- 
ciprocal trade program that is reciprocal 
and be sure that under such measures as 
the Buy American Act, we come up with 
a formula which will protect the domes- 
tic interests involved. 

Mr. FLYNN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

I may say in reference to the contract 
to which the gentleman alluded with 
reference to locomotives for the Panama 
Canal that it was the Panama Canal 
Company, not necessarily the adminis- 
tration, that was at fault. The Panama 
Canal Company let bids some few 
months ago. At that time a concern in 
my district, the Fairbanks, Morse Co., 
was the low bidder. The Plymouth 
Locomotive Co. of Ohio, also a very fine 
company, was second. Mitsubishi of 
Japan was No. 3. 

For some reason that I think is totally 
unexplained all the contracts were re- 
jected. On the second bid, No. 3, the 
Mitsubishi Co., was low, the Plymouth 
Locomotive Co. of Ohio was second, and 
the Fairbanks-Morse Co. of Beloit, Wis., 
was third. Both of the American com- 
panies are exceedingly fine companies, 
old companies, qualified to fulfill the 
contract but unable because of the Buy- 
American program to get the contract. 

I might say that though they say “un- 
able” there was no inability, because in a 
similar circumstance the Tennessee 
Valley Authority signed contracts where 
there was over a 20-percent differential, 
and the same authority existed for the 
Panama Canal Company to exceed the 
6 percent that existed for the TVA to 
exceed the 6 percent. 

I called this to the attention of the 
Panama Canal Company and took the 
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matter up with everybody in authority, 
but finally after they went over the en- 
tire matter, with letters of protest going 
in and the gentleman’s concern in Ohio 
protesting vigorously, and the Senators 
taking it up, they still signed the con- 
tract with the Japanese concern, cost- 
ing America millions of dollars in loss 
of tax revenue, hundreds of thousands 
of man-hours of employment for men 
living in the industrial Midwest, where 
there is unemployment today, and cost- 
ing the Government the taxes that would 
be paid by these men on the earnings 
they made. Also, they are getting these 
locomotives from a place where in time of 
war it would be extremely difficult to get 
the necessary spare parts. 

That shows how industry is being 
treated by our Government, yet is being 
taxed to maintain our standard of liy- 
ing. ‘The workingmen in those plants 
in order to compete with Japanese la- 
bor will have to reduce their standard of 
living, and their wage per hour will be 
reduced to a comparative basis with 
Japanese labor. 

The laboring man and the industrial- 
ist do not yet realize what the effect 
might be, but the farmer well knows 
what it means, because the farmer has 
already had the price of his commodi- 
ties reduced to a price which is far out 
of line with the standard of living main- 
tained by the rest of the American peo- 
ple. Over the last 10 years, as the price 
of all other commodities rose, the price 
of farm commodities has decreased, so 
that any farmer attempting to live ona 
family farm has had to reduce his stand- 
ard of living and do a greater share of 
the work himself or with his family in 
order merely to hold on. He knows and 
understands what it means to have this 
country engage in a Buy-European cam- 
paign, to buy millions of pounds of beef, 
pork, and other food produced outside 
this country in competition with the pro- 
duce of his farm. 

The farmer, however, is the last ves- 
tige of independence in the United 
States. He does not want to be collec- 
tivized, and this Congress cannot at- 
tempt to foist upon American farmers a 
bill that will socialize or collectivize the 
farmer and make him the victim or 
pawn of an army of bureaucrats who 
travel from farm to farm giving orders. 





RECOMPUTATION OF MILITARY 
RETIREMENT PAY 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Wi- 
SON] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly favor the legislation presented so ably 
to the House of Representatives by my 
colleague and chairman, Pau. Kripay, of 
Texas, to equalize the pay of retired 
members of the uniformed services who 
were prejudiced at the time the Congress 
enacted the Military Pay Act of 1958. 

The legislation reported by the 
Services Committee is similar to HR. 
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1997, a bill I introduced on January 9, 
1959. 

Favorable action on this bill will have 
a profound effect not only on those serv- 
icemen who have already retired, but on 
active duty personnel, as well as the 
young men who today may be contem- 
plating a career in the military service of 
the United States. Passage of this leg- 
islation will restore the confidence of the 
serviceman that he also will be subject 
to traditional pay increases should they 
be put into effect in future years. 

In my district of San Diego, Calif., we 
have perhaps one of the largest concen- 
trations of retired servicemen who to a 
man have evidenced their concern to me 
about the departure from established 
tradition when the Congress enacted the 
1958 act. 

Correction of this inequity will mean a 
great deal not only to my community but 
to the country as well, for it will restore 
this confidence that was somewhat 
shaken in 1958. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas 8S. Gates 
summed this matter up quite well in his 
report to our committee. His remarks 
follow: 

The Department of Defense has restudied 
its earlier position on the recomputation of 
retired pay and after further consideration 
now believes it only equitable and fair to 
reestablish the traditional relationship be- 
tween active duty pay and retired pay. The 
Department of Defense, therefore, recom- 
mends enactment of legislation to achieve 
these objectives * * * and believes the net 
result would be of significant value by in- 
creasing the morale, efficiency and effective- 
ness of our active duty career personnel as 
well as avoiding discrimination against 
retired personnel who served their country 
faithly and well. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 





PRESENT FEDERAL OLD AGE 
MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the propaganda in behalf of 
a Federal program to assist people over 
65 to meet their medical expenses has 
been based upon a gross innuendo that 
there is no present Federal program. 

There is a substantial Federal pro- 
gram today which is geared into a sub- 
stantial State, county, municipal, pri- 
vate charity, private enterprise, family, 
Self, health care program. The ques- 
tion is not whether we at the Federal 
level are to do nothing—because we are 
doing considerable—the question is can 
we improve what we are doing. 

It is foolhardy to make new proposals 
without reference to what is being done. 
We can damage with good intentions 
our present program which is the finest 
health program any society has ever 
had. This program is improving each 
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year at a rapid pace due to the built-in 
factors permitting healthy growth. 

The bold figures of what the Federal 
Government is presently spending in 
care for the aged, of which health care 
of course is a part, are as follows: 

For the year 1960 
Billion 
OASI (old age social insurance) pay- 
ments to persons over 65---------- $9.2 
OAA (old age assistance) Federal 
payments to persons over 65_------ 1.74 





Additional benefits to people over 65 
granted in Federal income tax—double 
Federal income tax exemption for people 
over 65—$600 times 15 million, equals $9 
billion of exemption. 

At 20 percent tax is $1.8 billion, ad- 
justed by 40 percent, roughly those who 
utilize their exemption, $0.72 billion. 

Three percent medical deduction al- 
lowance in Federal income tax—no fig- 
ures available. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
has extended FHA guarantee for pri- 
vate nursing homes, has in effect the 
Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram, National Health Institute pro- 
grams and other programs. 





RURAL LINES, U.S.A. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, which 
celebrates its 25th anniversary today, has 
published two new booklets telling the 
history and purpose of its electric and 
telephone loan programs. 

I would like to call these two publica- 
tions to the attention of my colleagues, 
for they tell a fascinating story of a 
revolution in rural America that has not 
stopped yet. 

In keeping with the nonpartisan char- 
acter of REA, both books are nonpartisan 
publications. They are complete, accu- 
rate, and objective, and they are written 
so that high school students, as well as 
adults, can understand them. In addi- 
tion, both books are profusely illustrated. 
As a former newspaperman who enjoys a 
good story, I heartily commend both pub- 
lications to all of you. 

I would like to quote several passages. 
Rural Lines, U. S. A., the story of REA’s 
electric program, begins as follows: 

Within the past quarter century 1,053 rural 
electric systems have been financed with 
funds borrowed from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, an agency of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. By 1960, more 
than half of all the electrified farms in the 
United States were receiving electric service 
from REA-financed utilities, along with a 
sizable number of other rural establishments. 

Each of these electric systems, most of 
which are operated by farmer-owned coop- 
eratives, is pledged to a principle called area 
coverage, by which it agrees to make a dili- 
gent effort to extend service to anyone within 
a given area who wants it, no matter how 
remote the farm or ranch. This principle 
has proved as practical as it is lofty, for 
during the 25 years since 1935, when REA 
was created, the tage of electrified 
farms in the United States has climbed from 
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@ scant 11 percent to around 97 percent. A 
large number of the farms and ranches in 
the thinner areas of our Nation receive their 
electric service from these REA-financed sys- 
tems. Furthermore, REA borrowers have 
proved good credit risks, with principal and 
interest payments to the Government passing 
the $1 billion mark by 1960. 


Rural Lines, U.S. A. goes on to tell how 
farmers grew tired of waiting for com- 
mercial power companies to build lines to 
their farms, and how President Pranklin 
D. Roosevelt created REA to help them 
get electricity on May 11, 1935. 

The book describes the efforts of REA’s 
first Administrator, the late Morris L. 
Cooke, to transform the agency from an 
unemployment relief program to a full- 
scale electrification loan program. It 
tells how the demands of farmers for the 
right to form their own rural electric co- 
operatives to borrow funds led to the ap- 
proval of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, which was introduced in this 
Chamber by Speaker of the House Sam 
RAYBURN. 

As the REA program moved into high 
gear, REA helped develop a new kind of 
construction. 

Rural Lines, U.S. A. recalls: 

The cost of building rural lines before REA 
was between $1,500 and $2,000 per mile of 
line. In thickly settled areas, there were 
enough people per mile to pay for this ex- 
pensive “battleship” construction. In rural 
areas, however, it was a different story. REA 
knew that costs would have to be cut if 
more U.S. farmers were to get electricity and 
to pay for it. 

From the beginning, therefore, REA engi- 
neers concentrated on finding new and 
cheaper ways to build rural lines that were 
both simple and sturdy. They were enor- 
mously successful. By the end of 1936, the 
agency was able to announce that nine 
projects had been built in as many States at 
an average cost of only $941 per miie of 
line. By 1939, REA borrowers were building 
lines for an average of less than $825 per 
mile, including overhead. 


The REA publication gives the biggest 
share of the credit for the success of its 
program to farm leaders in 45 States who 
unselfishly gave so much time and energy 
to organizing the hundreds of electric 
cooperatives. 

The book points out that: 


As with most new ventures, the hard work 
of organizing the rural electric cooperatives 
generally fell to a handful of local farm 
leaders. It must not be supposed that the 
co-op idea sold itself to farmers. As a rule 
the energetic few had to sell the idea to 
their neighbors. 


The organizers faced many difficulties, 
even after the co-op was formed. Rural 
Lines, U. S. A. notes: 


It seemed to the co-op organizers that 
they were always selling something. No 
sooner was the signup campaign complete 
than the easement campaign began. 

At the outset of the electric program, 
REA had decided not to approve the use of 
loan funds to purchase rights-of-way from 
members, feeling that payment would be 
inconsistent with the idea of member- 
owned cooperatives. As a result, coopera- 
tives had to collect thousands of easements 
across property, each one signed by the 
property owner. Some idea of the size of 
the task is indicated by the fact that co- 
ops had collected more than 1 million sepa- 
rate easements by 1941. 
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The job would have been difficult enough 
had all farmers been agreeable, but many 
were not. As in the signup drive, they 
had to be sold individually. A number of 
farmers still had the idea that in signing 
an easement, they were mortgaging their 
property to the US. . Others 
feared that a line of poles would hamper 
farming operations or attract lightning. 
Still others didn’t like the idea of a pole 
in the front yard. 

In most cases, opposition evaporated when 
everything was carefully explained. Once a 
landowner understood that a pole line in- 
terfered little if any with farming, that he 
was protected against damage by insurance 
carried by the co-op, and that he was not 
mortgaging his property, he signed. He was 
made to realize that his neighbors down the 
road could not have electric service unless 
he granted his right-of-way. 


It goes on to recall the deep emotion 
with which farm families greeted their 
first electric lights: 

That night—the night the lights came 
on—was forever after an important date in 
most farm families, ranking with marriages 
and births as an anniversary of importance. 
In countless homes, the lights remained on 
all night long, with people getting a good 
look at the rooms—and at each other. 


In time, as rural people used more 
electricity and learned the business of 
running their cooperatives, it became 
apparent that the REA program and the 
co-ops it helped bring into being were 
going to write one of the biggest success 
stores of the 20th century. 

As Rural Lines, U.S. A. puts it: 

To many people, it appeared that the 
typical electric cooperative had more than 
three strikes against it from the start. For 
one thing, the first officers and directors were 
amateurs in the utility business. It wasn’t 
only their lack of management experience; 
they had never even experienced electricity 
before. The first manager was likely to be 
short of training, too. Chances are he was 
a former lineman or a board member. Add 
to this the thinly populated area served by 
the typical co-op, and you have a textbook 
case of an outfit in serious trouble. 

So much for the textbooks. While the 
typical cooperative had its bad days, it 
turned out in the long run to be an enor- 
mously successful organization. Behind 
that success was an intangible that doesn’t 
show on the balance sheet—enthusiasm. 
The consumers, the directors, and the co-op 
employers were sold on electricity. They 
had waited a long time to get it, and they 
weren't going to give it up. 


The book traces the enormous impact 
of rural electrification on such agricul- 
tural pursuits as dairy farming, poultry 
production, and stock feeding. It ob- 
serves that in recent years electricity 
has attracted thousands of nonfarm 
people and new rural industries to the 
country. 

Rural Lines, U. S. A. concludes: 

During REA’s first 25 years, the member- 
owned electric systems have proved them- 
selves efficient and financially responsible 
organizations. They have proved them- 
selves capable of distributing electric power 
on an area-wide basis to even the most 
thinly populated parts of our country. 
They have proved their right to serve. If 
all REA-financed systems continue to con- 
centrate on service in the future as well as 
they have in the past, there appears to be 
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no reason why they should not be a perma- 
nent part of the utility industry of the 
United States. 


The other new REA publication is 
Rural Telephone Service, U.S.A. It tells 
the story of the agency’s newer tele- 
phone loan program, which already 
boasts 686 borrowers and which has ap- 
proved loans to finance new or improved 
telephone service for more than 1.2 mil- 
lion rural families. 

If any of you have not read both REA 
histories, I suggest that you secure 
copies. When you do, I believe that 
you will take even greater pride in im- 
pressive achievements of REA and of 
the millions of rural people who have 
participated in its programs. 

I commend the Administrator of REA, 
Mr. David Hamil, for the effective job 
he has been doing, for his dedication to 
the REA program and his steadfast ad- 
herence to the principles that bind rep- 
resentatives of rural America together 
in a service of so much benefit to our 
country. I commend Mr. Hamil and 
others, namely, Mr. William E. Spivey, 
Chief, of REA Information Division, 
and Mr. Robert W. Kelley, information 
specialist, who are responsible for the 
compilation of the two books I have 
discussed this afternoon. Mr. Spivey 
has directed, in my opinion, the pub- 
lication of one of the finest, most inter- 
esting, and most informative public 
documents ever issued by a Government 
agency. 





INTERNATIONAL PAYOLA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon, when the House passed the con- 
ference report to accompany H.R. 11510, 
it included a Senate amendment which 
expressed the sense of the Congress that 
the Development Loan Fund should give 
special consideration to loans and guar- 
antees to stimulate the development of 
free economic institutions and private 
investment in the field of housing in 
rapidly developing countries. 

In general I am in sympathy with this 
amendment. The housing problem in 
many of these countries is deplorable 
and much worse than most Americans 
can fully comprehend. 

In the current issue of the National 
Savings & Loan Journal I note that a $2 
million loan was recently made by the 
Development Loan Fund to a privately 
owned savings and loan association in 
Lima, Peru. This loan is being made to 
the Association of Mutuel de Creditos 
para Vivienda Peru, which was founded 
by Pedro Beltran before he became 
Peru’s Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance. 

It was certainly more than mere coin- 
cidence or accident that the first De- 
velopment Loan Fund loaned for housing 
should be made to an institution found- 
ed and owned by the Prime Minister of 
Peru. 

Earlier this afternoon I inquired of 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
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Committee whether it was the sense of 
that committee that these loans for 
housing development should be made to 
banks or institutions owned by prime 
ministers or government officials of the 
Latin American States. I was pleased to 
learn that this kind of lending was cer- 
tainly not the intention of the commit- 
tee. Therefore, it appears to me that 
those responsible for such lending should 
bear in mind that this type of interna- 
tional payola is not approved by the 
Congress. 

It will also be interesting to learn the 
interest rate which will be assessed by 
this particular institution for residentia] 
home construction. Since this $2 million 
is being borrowed from the United States 
for a period of 10 years at an interest 
rate of 5%4 percent, the Association of 
Mutuel de Creditos para Vivienda Peru 
should enjoy a very handsome profit on 
the transaction and pay off the loan 
within 4 years. It is my understanding 
that residential loans in Peru are cur- 
rently commanding an interest rate of 20 
percent and higher. 

Under these circumstances the borrow- 
ing institution in Peru should end up 
with a whopping big profit on the trans- 
action. It is to be seen whether the 
victims of this kind of lending will de- 
velop any great affection for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and the American 
people who have made this kind of bor- 
rowing possible. 

I hope that this type of good will in- 
terest in the Latin American Republics 
will not result in greater dislike for 
America. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. LINDSAY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for May 12 and 13, on account 
of personal reasons. 

Mr. BARING (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Price (at the request of Mr. McCor- 
MACK), to address the House for 15 min- 
utes, today, and to revise and extend his 
remarks. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FALton, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and tables on 
H.R. 10495. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack), to revise 
and extend his remarks during debate on 
the bill H.R. 10495 and to include extra- 
neous matter therein. 

(At the request of Mr. McCorMACK, 
the following Members were granted 
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m to revise and extend their 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
and to include extraneous matter: 

Mr. WOLF. 

Mr. NIx. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

(At the request of Mr. Smirtx of Cali- 
fornia and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, the following: ) 

Mr. HosMER in two instances. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1607. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anne Morgan; 

H.R. 10474. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of modern naval vessels. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 2778. An act to amend the act relating 
to the Commission of Fine Arts. 





ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 min- 
utes p.m.) the House, pursuant to its pre- 
vious order, adjourned until Monday, 
May 16, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 525. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 4815, a bill to in- 
sure effective regulation of D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., and fair and equal competition 
between D.C. Transit System, Inc., and its 
competitors; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1602). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 526. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 7480, a bill to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with 
respect to label declaration of the use of 
pesticide chemicals on raw agricultural com- 
modities which are the produce of the soil; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1603). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 527. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10572, a bill to authorize and direct 
that national forests be managed under prin- 
ciples of multiple use and to produce a sus- 
tained yield of products and services, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1604). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 528. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11761, a bill to simplify, 
consolidate, and improve the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
loans to farmers and ranchers, and for other 
Purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1605). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12196. A bill to relieve hardship for 
displaced families and businesses by assisting 
in their relocation and by providing them 
with mortgage financing under a new 
low-rent private housing program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12197. A bill to prohibit the Secretary 
of Commerce from approving plans, speci- 
fications, and estimates for a portion of a 
route on the Interstate System in New York, 
known as the Lower Manhattan Expressway, 
and to prohibit further obligation or ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in connection 
with such route; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12198. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income tax for certain nonprofit 
clubs organized and operated for the purpose 
of paying benefits to the members and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 12199. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manu- 
facturers excise tax on musical instruments; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 12200. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize reduction in en- 
listed grade upon approval of certain court- 
martial sentences, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McGINLEY: 

H.R. 12201. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to provide that land devoted to con- 
serving uses after the expiration of a con- 
servation reserve contract may continue to 
be counted in the determination of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H.R. 12202. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, to provide that the 
plan for the extension of the U.S. Capitol 
shall provide for a heliport on the Capitol 
Grounds; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 12203. A bill tc relieve hardship for 
displaced families and businesses by assist- 
ing in their relocation and by providing 
them with mortgage financing under a new 
low-rent private housing program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R, 12204. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, to aid in protecting in- 
dividuals, corporations, companies, and other 
organizations against defamatory or other- 
wise injurious statements made in interview 
or discussion programs purporting to be 
spontaneous and unrehearsed; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R, 12205. A bill to amend section 801 
of the act entitled “An act to establish a 
code of law for District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 12206. A bill to relieve hardship for 
displaced families and businesses by assist- 
ing in their relocation and by providing them 
with mortgage financing under a new low- 
rent private housing program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 12207. A bill to stabilize cotton price 
support for the 1961 crop; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 12208. A bill to amend section 3568 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
reducing sentences of imprisonment imposed 
upon persons held in custody for want of 
bail while awaiting trial by the time so 
sp-nt in custody; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

H.R. 12209. A bill to amend sections 7323 
and 7325 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to preclude forfeitures of certain 
property before a final decision in certain 
criminal proceedings instituted against the 
owner of such property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 12210. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,800 a 
year the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted without deductions from benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12211. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the 
issuance of temporary cease and desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pending 
completion of Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 12212. A bill to provide that certain 
subcontracts may be entered into only in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 12213. A bill to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12214. A bill to amend the. National 
Housing Act to remove certain limitations on 
the aggregate amount of outstanding mort- 
gage insurance; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 12215. A bill to amend the act of 
August 11, 1939, with respect to the alloca- 
tion of funds available under that act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAINS (by request) : 

H.R. 12216. A bill to provide additional 
financial facilities in the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, to provide for the in- 
corporation of Federal mortgage investment 
companies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.J. Res. 707. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an Annual Youth 
Appreciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. CONTE: Resolutions of the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
increasing the compensation of postal em- 
Pployees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to preserve 
the immunity of State and local govern- 
ments from the payment of Federal income 
tax on bond interest and to continue in full 
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force and effect the exemption of such bond 
interest from Federal taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 12217. A bill for the relief of Harry 
L. Watson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOWLES: 

H.R. 12218. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Leone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12219. A bill for the relief of Sydney 
Gruson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12220. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Erich Arthur Langhammer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

H.R. 12221. A bill for the relief of Joan 
Discallar Beasely; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 12222. A bill for the relief of Marya 
Marek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12223. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Maria Michno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 12224. A bill for the relief of Alvin 

C. York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, GUBSER: 

H.R. 12225. A bill for the relief of James 
L. Merrill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 12226. A bill for the relief of Adam 
and Edmund Wojtowicz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12227. A bill for the relief of Wlady- 
slaw Figura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12228. A bill for the relief of Eugeni- 
usz Kubicki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12229. A bill to confer jurisdiction 

on the Court of Claims of the United States 
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to hear and determine the claims of Mollers’ 
Suidah Shipbreakers, Ltd., Alpha Steamship 
Co., Ltd., and Lancashire Shipping Company, 
Ltd.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 12230. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chung-Huang Tang Kao; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

462. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
members of United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers Local No. 195 of the State of Ohio, 
District No. 4, for passage of the Forand 
bill, H.R. 4700; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

463. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Bert- 
ram Edises, Oakland, Calif., relative to Edi- 
ses, et al. v. Willis, et al.; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


School Safety Patrol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
noticed from time to time on our street 
corners, in the morning and afternoon 
hours when children make their way to 
and from school, a young boy or girl in 
the uniform, or wearing the shoulder 
strap, of the School Safety Patrol. Al- 
most everyone, if they were asked what 
they thought of the Safety Patrol, would 
say that they think it is a good thing. 
The hard fact that the Safety Patrol 
averts many traffic accidents, and even 
probably saves many little lives, is not 
brought home to us until we read a 
newspaper account of some heroic act 
by a boy or girl in the Safety Patrol. 

I was highly honored to have present 
in the House today Miss Beverly Jean 
Marsh, a constituent of mine from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, who today received the 
following citation from the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

BEVERLY JEAN MarsH, AGE 12, TAYLOR 
ScHOOL, CEDAR Rapips, IowA, CERTIFICATE 
CITATION 
Samuel Fountain, age 5, and David Jones, 

age 10, returning to school after lunch on 

March 10, 1960, were about to cross Sixth 

Street at Fifth Avenue where Beverly was 

on School Safety Patrol duty. A _ truck 

driver, moving north on Sixth Street, kept 
driving at about 25 miles per hour despite 

a red traffic signal. The two boys, facing 


a signal in their favor, were not aware of 
the approaching truck. Alertly noting their 
danger, Beverly quickly pulled them back, 
thus preventing serious consequences. 

Beverly is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Marsh, 820 Ninth Street SW., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Mr. Speaker, we believe in the School 
Safety Patrol for this is the sort of ac- 
tivity which develops good leadership, 
and we hope that other young people 
will be encouraged to take seriously 
their responsibilities. 

I have today sent to the Gazette and 
to radio station WMT, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the following telegram: 


Ceremonies have just been concluded in 
the office of the Vice President at the Capi- 
tol in which the lovely little safety patrol, 
Beverly Jean Marsh, of Taylor School, Cedar 
Rapids, was honored by a national citation 
from the Vice President of the United States 
for the courage which she showed in rescu- 
ing from a traffic accident two little boys 
on March 10. As the Congressman repre- 
senting Cedar Rapids in the U.S. House of 
Representatives I take great pride that one 
of my constituents has been chosen as one 
of five people in all the Nation to be so 
honored this year. I commend Beverly Jean 
for her alertness, devotion to duty, and her 
courage. Let us hope that her example can 
encourage other young people to take se- 
riously their responsibilities. 





Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a talk on “Older 
Worker Placement” by Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Labor Department before the Older 
Worker Forum in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 5, 1957, clearly illustrate why we 
must break the employment age barrier: 

Middle-aged and older men and women 
today constitute a very considerable part of 








our manpower resources, and by 1965 they 
will constitute an even more important part. 
We expect a 10 million increase in labor 
force between 1955 and 1965, and half of the 
increase will be persons 45 years and over. 

Only if we can make the best possible use 
of the skills, ability, and capacity for con- 
tinuous work of all of these people, will we 
be able to produce the goods, both civilian 
and military, which are needed. * * * 

By 1965 we expect our population in the 
United States to have reached 193.3 million 
persons. Our labor force is expected to in- 
crease from 68.9 million to 79.2 million in 
1965. However, the age distribution will be 
different. We will have many more of the 
younger age groups (14-24) and a good many 
more of the older group (45 and over), but 
hardly any more in the middle age groups 
from 25-44, than now. * * * 

These projections point up for us * * * 
the great importance of the worker over 45 
in our factories and service industries of the 
future. If we practice or introduce the right 
hiring and personnel policies now, then the 
gradual change in the composition of our 
labor force will not produce the waste, short- 
ages, or unemployment which might other- 
wise occur. Since we shall not have a large 
reservoir of just the preferred age groups, 
it is all the more important that we learn to 
make the best possible use of the manpower 
resources that will be available. 


These figures given by Mr. Clague il- 
lustrate the fact that our economy needs 
to learn how to use the productive skills 
of our older workers. But there are hu- 
man needs in addition to economic needs. 
What about the individual who wants to 
continue working; who needs to work in 
order to be happy? Studies show that a 
great many people want to work after 
they reach 65, even though they are eligi- 
ble for old-age pensions. 

Unless our society can develop meth- 
ods by which persons can continue to 
work as long as they are able to work, 
we shall be faced with an ever-growing 
number of discontented and unproduc- 
tive older persons, who will have to be 
supported by younger persons economi- 
cally, emotionally, and spiritually. 
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The problem becomes more acute in 
ods of depression or recession when 
there is a labor surplus. Those who do 
the hiring are more apt to insist on rigid 
age barriers during such periods because 
it is easier to find workers with charac- 
teristics precisely of the type specified. 
This makes it even harder to place older 
workers than is usually the case. More- 
over, the increased failure of businesses 
in depression and recession periods 
throws more older workers on the labor 
market. The economy comes out of the 
recession eventually, but many of the 
older workers never reach full produc- 
tivity again. 

For those mature people who are able 
to work, the greatest emotional need 
they have is to be able to work, to be 
able to support themselves, to be able 
to think of themselves as economically 
useful people. 

There are also tremendous social costs 
in denying employment to older workers 
under 65. There is the cost of support- 
ing such workers, either through public 
assistance benefits or private help. 
There is the loss in taxes which would 
be paid by such workers if they were 
employed. And finally there are the 
numberless social services which are 
often required when families suffer fi- 
nancial reverses. 

It is plain that we cannot continue to 
lengthen man’s lifespan and at the same 
time lower the age at which he is allowed 
to continue as a productive member of 
society. Sooner or later we will reach 
the point where the burden of supporting 
large numbers of older workers who are 
not fully productive will become too 
much for our economy to bear. 

Therefore, there are at least three 
compelling reasons why all citizens of 
good will should work to break the age 
barrier to employment. One is eco- 
nomic—we must do it in order to keep 
our productivity high and our economy 
prosperous; a second is social—everyone 
in our society must help to bear the cost 
that arises when an individual is denied 
the opportunity to support himself and 
his family; a third is human—we must 
do it to keep our society stable. 





Medical Care Now: America’s Great Need 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, a 
nation’s moral fibre is judged by the 
regard the government has toward its 
People, especially its senior citizens. 
The Forand bill, H.R. 4700, is a measure 
which demonstrates a concern for the 
health and care of our elders in the twi- 
light period of their lives. I was happy 
to be a cosponsor of this humane and 
“a measure and introduced H.R. 
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Our problem is the care of over 15 
million of our citizens, and I believe the 
Forand bill provides the best approach 
to the solution of this problem. The 
administration proposal is a cruel hoax 
upon the American people and the pro- 
posal by the American Medical Associa- 
tion is based upon the premise that only 
a@ small fraction of our senior citizens 
need health care and most of them can 
afford the cost of hospitalization and 
medical care. 

The problem of medical and hospital 
care for our elderly citizens arises from 
the fact that medical science has made 
more progress in the last decades than 
ever before. Today some diseases such 
as malaria, smallpox and _ bubonic 
plague have been almost completely 
eradicated in America. Other diseases 
such as polio and osteomyelitis are on 
the way out, and we may hope that the 
recent progress in cancer and heart re- 
search may someday result in their 
eradication as well. Because of these 
strides, people are living longer than 
ever before. Man’s life expectancy is 
now 70 years of age. There are now 
over 15 million Americans who have 
passed their 65th birthday. In 1975 
there will be 20 million. 

The increase of life span has not been 
an unmixed blessing. The aged today 
face a number of problems some of which 
they find very difficult to meet. One of 
the most pressing of these needs is ade- 
quate medical care. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
stated: 

Older persons have larger than average 
medical care needs. As a group they use 
about two and a half times as much general 
hospital care as the average for persons under 
age 65 and they have special need for long 
term institutional care. 


It should always be kept in mind that 
the cost of this large amount of medical 
care must be paid for out of the same re- 
sources on which the older person de- 
pends for his food, clothing, and shelter. 
Unfortunately, millions of our senior 
citizens simply cannot meet all of these 
expenses out of their present slender 
means. 

In 1958 half of the people over 65 had 
incomes of $870 or less. That amounts 
to 8 million people who must live and 
pay for their medical care out of $73 per 
month. The cost of medical care has 
risen far more steeply since 1949 than 
the cost of items like food. In November 
1959 food cost 17 percent more than it 
did in the base period ending in 1949, 
while medical costs had increased by 53 
percent. The cost of hospital care alone 
has nearly doubled. It is little wonder 
that older persons are often forced to 
forgo medical care they really should 
have, or that proper care is often delayed 
until the situation is serious. 

As the American Hospital Association 
stated in hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Problems of the 
Aged and Aging: 

We are convinced by all the evidence we 
have seen that the problem of health care 
and its financing is one of the most serious 
facing the nonindigent aged, and one of the 
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greatest threats to their economic security. 
* * * Various indications * * * suggest that 
a good many of the aged postpone or refrain 
from seeking hospital or other care which 
would be desirable. 


It is also not surprising that a single 
illness can wipe out the savings of a 
lifetime and leave a person dependent on 
the public dole. These problems not 
only affect the aged persons themselves, 
but they can also be a tremendous shock 
to the children and other relatives who 
assume responsibility for the expenses. 

The American Medical Association, 
which bitterly opposes the Forand bill 
seems to believe that there is no need 
for Federal legislation because of the 
longstanding policy of many doctors to 
render their services free of charge to 
those who are in need. You and I know 
of many excellent physicians who follow 
this policy. They deserve our respect, 
our love, and our affection. I know how 
much they do and how much they can 
do. I had a brother who was a medical 
doctor and surgeon who rendered much 
free services and practically operated a 
free clinic for the community during the 
thirties. These doctors are the men who 
have earned the great respect of society 
and undying gratitude of their patients. 
They contribute to the high regard in 
which the public holds the medical pro- 
fession. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that the evidence is conclusive that 
many people do not get the care they 
need despite the generous assistance and 
charitable work rendered by the fol- 
lowers of Hippocrates. 

Even though physicians do take their 
patients’ financial resources into account 
in fixing their own fees, a great part of 
the medical expense problem remains 
beyond their control. In days gone by a 
doctor could carry all the equipment 
he needed in a small bag and depended 
largely on his unaided senses to make his 
diagnoses. Modern research has ended 
those days forever. A doctor now re- 
quires a host of complicated instruments 
and highly skilled personnel to operate 
them. These require huge capital in- 
vestments and someone must pay for all 
this modern apparatus. 

The Forand bill would help meet the 
medical care needs of the aged in a way 
no other proposal yet developed can. It 
would make health benefits part of the 
social security system, and thus provide 
at least a minimum of protection to the 
nearly 11,300,000 persons over 65 who are 
now eligible to receive regular old age 
and survivors benefits. The health ben- 
efits would include 60 days’ hospitaliza- 
tion per year, plus 60 days’ nursing home 
care per year, and all surgery performed 
in a hospital. These benefits would be 
paid as a matter of right out of the social 
security trust fund created by the joint 
contributions of the workers and their 
employers. This, I think, is the most 
important thing about the Forand bill. 
The Government, Federal or State, 
makes no contribution. The taxpayer is 
not saddled with income taxes to finance 
the program. Older people would not be 
subjected to a humiliating “needs test” 
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or forced to take a pauper’s oath. Ben- 
efits would not be charity doles, but the 
proceeds of insurance for which the 
worker had made payment during his 
working life. The fact that protection 
will be completely paid for by the time 
the worker reaches age 65 does not make 
medica] care free any more than automo- 
bile, fire, or life insurance is free. 

Most important of all, the worker 
would pay his share of the cost when he 
is most able to afford it—when he is 
working. When a worker retires he 
would have permanent insurance which 
would not require additional premium 
payments out of his meager retirement 
income. 

From one point of view it is difficult to 
understand the opposition of some doc- 
tors to this proposal. As we have already 
noted many doctors assume a personal 
responsibility for providing medical care 
to those who cannot afford it. Even 
though physicians may be willing, even 
eager, to carry so much of the load, it is 
not fair that they should doso. This is 
after all a national social problem for 
which the Nation as a whole should bear 
responsibility. 

One question which always arises and 
which must be answered is “How much 
will it cost?” The best estimates now 
available have been prepared by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. According to these estimates the 
cost of the Forand bill could be defrayed 
by increasing the rate of social security 
tax by 0.40 percent of payroll each for 
employers and employees—0.60 percent 
for the self-employed. The small in- 
crease in the contribution rates seems 
to be more than justified by the great 
benefits it would provide. 

Opponents of the Forand bill have a 
great many arguments, which I would 
like to discuss. First, some attack the 
cost estimates of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as too 
low, even though that Department, as 
part of the administration, is opposed 
to the bill. Representatives of the in- 
surance industry and the medical profes- 
sion have claimed that it will cost almost 
twice as much as the Department says 
it will. I am tempted to believe that the 
zealousness of these opponents has 
caused them to overestimate the costs. 
Similar predictions were made when we 
passed the disability benefit program in 
1956. In fact, the Department’s esti- 
mates proved entirely reliable, even 
somewhat conservative. 

Part of the argument that the cost of 
the bill would be excessive rests upon 
assertions that hospitals and nursing 
homes would be flooded with malingerers 
who were not really ill. There will, of 
course, be an increase in the number of 
people going to hospitals. The bill would 
not serve its purpose if this did not hap- 
pen and there would be no reason to pass 
it. The idea is to get people into hos- 
pitals who need treatment but are not 
getting it because they cannot presently 
afford it. As for the malingerers, no per- 
son would receive health benefits unless 
treatment were found to be medically 
necessary by a doctor. I cannot believe 
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that the doctors of this country would 
deliberately abuse the program. I do 
believe they are too skillful to be misled 
by any great number of hypochondriacs. 

I think a great deal of opposition to 
the proposal has come from people who 
do not want socialized medicine and who 
have been taken in by statements that 
the Forand bill would mean the sociali- 
zation of medicine in this country. Of 
course, the Forand bill would do nothing 
of the kind. It provides that medical 
bills will be paid out of a trust fund to 
which the patient has contributed. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would have no more authority 
to control the practice of medicine by 
fixing fees and prescribing treatment 
than does the president of the Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Omaha, probably less. 
In fact, any such control by the Secre- 
tary is specifically prohibited by the bill. 
Every patient would have the right to be 
treated in the hospital of his choice so 
long as the hospital were willing to re- 
ceive payment out of the trust fund. No 
hospital or doctor would be required to 
admit or treat a patient unless they 
thought it medically necessary. It seems 
to me that every conceivable safeguard 
has been built into the bill. 

It has been said that the Forand bill 
is unnecessary because of the growth of 
private health insurance, and that pas- 
sage of the bill would destroy the prog- 
ress made by private insurers. The op- 
ponents cite figures to show that 40 per- 
cent of the aged now have some form of 
health insurance and they predict that 
the proportion will increase to 70 per- 
cent by 1965. The growth of private 
insurance is a wonderful thing and our 
Government has helped it grow. How- 
ever, figures can be misleading be- 
cause, even if true, they refer to those 
who are covered while they are employed 
and not after they retire. 

Since World War II because of the 
wartime restrictions on wage increases, 
collective bargaining agreements gave 
impetus to fringe benefits and hospital- 
ization plans. Private hospitalization 
plans developed on a scale so vast that 95 
million American workers and depend- 
ents are presently covered by hospitaliza- 
tion programs while they are still work- 
ing and have not retired. After retire- 
ment, only a small portion of the 19 mil- 
lion workers who have pension plans are 
covered for medical care and hospital- 
ization. Retirement means the end of 
hospitalization and medical care for our 
Nation’s workers and their dependents. 
The Forand bill is designed to take care 
of this need after retirement when be- 
cause of age, most people need medical 
and hospitalization care desperately. 

With each passing year, our senior 
citizens develop inexplicable pains and 
aches. Our senior citizens have arthrit- 
ic and old bones. I, for one, know of 
those pains which come from nowhere 
and end just beyond where the doctor’s 
fingers touch. They frequently defy lo- 
cation. I know of the pains which come 
with the night and disappear with the 
dawn. A prescribed pill or an appropri- 
ate injection, inexpensive but effective, 
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determines whether our elders shall pass 
many hours of agony or a period of com- 
parable comfort. 

Many of the people who are included 
in the 40 percent have wholly inade- 
quate coverage for which they must pay 
more than they can really afford. For 
instance, one insurance com 
charges $78 per year for benefits which 
are less than one quarter of those which 
would be provided by the Forand bill 
If the insured failed to make a single 
deadline on his premium payments, the 
policy may lapse and perhaps cannot be 
reinstated. Many of the aged who have 
health insurance have this type. 

It is not hard to understand why some 
private insurance companies must 
charge so much for so little. In some 
cases almost 60 cents out of every premi- 
um dollar is eaten up by overhead ex- 
penses, leaving about 40 cents for the 
actual payment of benefits. Under the 
Forand bill more than 96 cents out of 
every dollar collected would be paid out 
again in the form of benefits. The real 
problem with most of these private in- 
surance contracts is that they must be 
paid for after retirement when the abil- 
ity to pay is lowest and the premiums 
are highest. As for the predictions of 
their expansion to coverage of 70 percent 
of the aged, it seems unlikely to me that 
the 8 million aged with yearly incomes 
of $870 or less are going to buy very 
much insurance at $100 per year, or 
even $78 per year. The dire predic- 
tion that the Forand bill would result 
in the destruction of private insurance 
is also fallacious. The same type of 
argument was used in 1935 when op- 
ponents of the social security system 
claimed it would destroy the great prog- 
ress which had already been made in 
private pension plans. Of course, the 
reverse has been true—private pension 
plans have burgeoned as they never did 
before 1935. I believe we could expect 
the same kind of results after passage 
of the Forand bill. The Forand bill, like 
the Social Security Act, is not designed 
to supplant, but to supplement, private 
initiative. 

Within recent days in response to the 
great demand that some action be taken, 
the administration has finally come up 
with a proposal of its own. The gen- 
eral idea is to put the State govern- 
ments in the insurance business, with 
part of their expenditures to be reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government on 
a matching basis. The States would not, 
of course, be required to participate in 
the program. But if they do, they would 
sell health insurance to people over age 
65 for premiums of $24 per year, pro- 
vided he meets certain fine print quali- 
fications. Benefits would be payable for 
almost every conceivable type of medical 
service. However, as in all something for 
nothing proposals, there is a catch to it. 
No beneficiary of the State insurance 
policies would get a penny in benefits 
until he had spent $250 per year on medi- 
cal expenses out of his own pocket. Even 
then his policy would cover only 80 per- 
cent of the yearly expenses above $250. 
Any person who made more than $2,500 
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per year would not be eligible to buy a 
policy. However, once a person owned a 
policy he would not be deprived of cov- 
erage no matter how high his income, 

ed he were willing to pay an in- 
creased premium. This is hailed as a 
voluntary program. This program, I 
submit, would be neither voluntary, nor 
calculated to meet the needs of the aged. 

Another point. As we have already 
noted, half of the people over 65 had 
incomes of $870 or less in 1958. Let us 
see how much protection such people 
would have under this program. First, 
a person in this income group must 
spend $274—$24 enrollment fee plus the 
$250 deductible amount—in a year be- 
fore he will get a penny. That amounts 
to more than 30 percent of an annual 
income of $870. Even after he has 
spent this amount, he will receive bene- 
fits only if he is able to put up one more 
dollar for every $4 of benefits. This 
means that a person with a $700 medical 
pill would have to pay almost $360 of it 
himself. I cannot see how a person who 
has $870 to live on for a year can afford 
to spend 40 percent of his income for 
medical care. If I have only $10 to 
spend, I cannot buy a $50 suit of clothes 
even if the merchant offers to cut the 
price to $25. 

The opponents of the Forand bill have 
called it socialistic. It is surprising that 
the administration should offer a pro- 
posal which is far more susceptible to 
such charges. The Forand bill would 
simply extend the well-established social 
security system to provide for the pay- 
ment of medical bills. The administra- 
tion proposal would actually put the 
State governments in the business of 
selling insurance to the public at large. 
Moreover, the State governments would 
be given control over such aspects of the 
practice of medicine as the fixing of 
doctors’ fees. 

The eligibility requirements of the ad- 
ministration proposal are arbitrary and 
would operate capriciously. A man who 
has an income of $2,500.01 would be in- 
eligible to buy a policy. However, if he 
voluntarily brought his earnings below 
this level in 1 year he could buy a policy, 
and then boost his earnings to any level 
without losing his coverage. This would 
result in a situation where there are 
two persons, with exactly equal incomes, 
one of whom will be covered while the 
other is not. 

It is said that more than 12 million 
people would be covered by this pro- 
gram. However, this assumes that all 
50 States, some of whom are already in 
financial difficulties, are going to jump 
into a program which will cost the 
States $600 million per year. If a State 
decides to stay out of the program its 
citizens will not have an opportunity to 
receive the benefits of the program, even 
though they must continue to pay the 
Federal taxes which will be used to 
finance the program. No one has yet 
estimated what the administrative ex- 
penses of the proposal would be, but Iam 
inclined to think they would be large. 

For all of these reasons, I am, there- 
fore, convinced that the administra- 
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tion—in spite of its exhaustive studies— 
has not come up with an acceptable al- 
ternative to the Forand bill. Pain can- 
not wait until 1970. I, therefore, urge 
support of the Forand bill now. 





The Need for Effective and Meaningful 
Leadership in the State of Georgia and 
Elsewhere 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES- 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, by unwavering 
faith in the inherent greatness of the 
American character and in the passion 
for justice possessed by most Americans, 
has developed in me a reverential regard 
for those Americans who have come 
forth from time to time giving direction 
and leadership to the people of our 
country in times of tribulation and peril. 

Today our Nation has come to its mo- 
ment of judgment; men of all races and 
countries know of our might. In every 
corner of the globe the just, as well as 
the unjust, are aware of the circum- 
stances of our birth as a Nation and of 
our heritage of equality, justice, and 
morality which flows from that event. 
Many sober-minded men and women of 
good will in our country know of our 
imminent peril but have maintained a 
troubled silence and wishfully hoped that 
our country would somehow choose to 
follow the high road to greatness. At 
the same time a vociferous minority mis- 
represents the thinking of the majority; 
distorts the meaning of democracy; cre- 
ates a U.S. image of intolerance and ar- 
rogance; paves the road to our destruc- 
tion and blithely seeks to lead us. 

Mr. Speaker, to those millions of 
Americans, who in these times of ten- 
sions and difficulties have fervently 
hoped for constructive leadership, I am 
happy to say that in a prepared speech 
for delivery before the Seventh District 
Democratic Executive Committee at 
Rome, Ga., released Saturday, May 7, 
1960, 11 a.m., one of our distinguished 
colleagues, Representative Erwin MITcH- 
ELL, has drawn the blueprint for 
leadership and has charted the course 
for progress. It is particularly signifi- 
cant and encouraging to me and millions 
of other people in our country that the 
statement referred to above has come 
from a gentleman who is a citizen of the 
State of Georgia. It is a matter of the 
gravest importance to note that the 
speaker had the courage, the analytical 
ability, and the vision to call to task the 
present leadership of his party in his 
State and southern leadership in the Na- 
tion and to emphasize the fact that this 
type of leadership is not reflective of the 
true objectives of a democratic gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. Speaker, I share the hope of the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
that the time is upon us when the citizens 
of that State must rise up and demand 
that those who are selected to lead and 
to express the will of the constituency, do 
so in terms reflective of the Constitution 
of the United States, decisions of the 
courts, as well as in terms which give as- 
surance that the United States of Amer- 
ica, in truth, believes in the dignity of 
mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that the 
thoughts expressed in Mr. MITCHELL’s 
speech are worthy of emulation by his 
colleagues from the State of Georgia and 
by men of high principle everywhere. 
Lastly, I suggest that the directors of 
the Voice of America program make 
available to the peoples of the uncom- 
mitted countries of the world this ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE ERWIN MITCHELL 
PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BEFORE SEVENTH 
DISTRICT DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AT ROME, Ga. 


We are gathered today to set the rules and 
regulations for the primary in which the 
next Democratic candidate for the U.S. Con- 
gress will be nominated. This is an exclu- 
sive meeting, this is a meeting of Democrats. 
By our very presence at this occasion, we put 
the world on notice that we are not Republi- 
can nor Dixiecrat in our political philosophy. 
Each of you by virtue of acceptance of ap- 
pointment to this committee has thereby 
made himself an official voting representa- 
tive of the Democratic Party of Georgia and 
the United States. This being so, I feel it 
timely that we talk about the importance of 
political parties, that we talk about the 
South’s attitude toward the Democratic 
Party and that we discuss the caliber and 
attitude of political leadership that we in 
Georgia and the remainder of the South have 
today. 

In America we have by our own free choice 
elected to operate under what is known as 
the two-party system. Every Member of the 
U.S. Congress is sent to that body under the 
label of Democrat or Republican. Is party 
affiliation important? To this I think we 
all would answer “yes” simply because at 
the State and national level it is imperative 
to have party affiliation in order to be elected. 
But the prime question is this, why is party 
affiliation important? There are many, many 
answers to this but most fundamental and 
most important is the fact that only by men 
and women of kindred thought joining to- 
gether in a political organization can there 
be the unification and strength essential to 
the presentation and implementation of an 
effective course of governmental action. 
This is, of course, the legislative program 
and the platform which a party adopts and 
which it believes to be in the best interest 
of the Nation. Therefore, we who have voi- 
untarily cast our lot with the Democratic 
Party have thereby manifested our general— 
not specific—but our general approval of the 
political philosophy of the Democratic Party 
of the United States. It is essential that if 
the course which our party has chartered for 
our country is to be effective that it have 
the support not only of you and me as 
Officials of the party but the rank and file 
membership as well. Only in this way can 
the visions which emanate from collective 
thought become realities through legislative 
and executive action. The things I have said 
about the system of party are basic and re- 
quire no further amplification, but it does 
emphasize that when any candidate seeks 
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to run as a nominee of his party he thereby 
signifies that that particular party’s ideas 
and goals most closely approximate his own. 
This being so, it is a source of amazement 
that we constantly return to office as Demo- 
crats, elected officials who have established 
the practice of berating our party, its leader- 
ship and its principles. It is absolutely 
astounding that we permit these men and 
women to bear the Democratic badge when 
they at every opportunity, through voice and 
vote, join with the opposition. party. I can 
say this because I believe in the Democratic 
Party. I can say this because I have not 
and will never be a part of the sham and 
hypocrisy that permeates the ranks of the 
Democratic Party in the South. And when 
I say this I am talking about political leader- 
ship both State and national throughout the 
South. May the day be forthcoming, and I 
say to you with the strongest conviction of 
which I am capable that this day will be 
forthcoming, when we Democrats will nomi- 
nate and elect Democrats and will send 
scrambling those who use our party only 
as an expedient avenue to public office. 
These wonderful 3 years that I have been 
permitted to represent you in the National 
Congress have taught me many things, and 
among the foremost is that the false, self- 
styled Democrats from the Southland do 
more harm to our region than any group of 
northern Democrats and Republicans could 
ever do. This small group of men and 
women, and thankfully it is small and will 
continue to grow smaller, is one of the major 
obstacles in the path toward unprecedented 
economic growth, development, and pros- 
perity in our region. These are the people 
who through their hue and cry have with 
a great deal of success instilled in the minds 
of Georgians and other southerners the false 
belief that the remainder of the Nation lit- 
erally hates us. These are the ones who 
constantly cry out that northerners seek 
to crucify us, to insult us, to make whipping 
boys of us. I have traveled throughout our 
great Nation and I have never found this 
to be so. I have many friends in the Con- 
gress from all over the United States and 
I know that not to be their sentiment but 
that on the contrary the prevailing senti- 
ment is that the South is a part of the United 
States just as is the West, North, and East, 
and that our Nation is no stronger than its 
weakest section. These political leaders who 
deem themselves the preservers of our way of 
life might well be called the destroyers of 
our future. These people through their neg- 
ative approach and with the help of a sub- 
stantial portion of the southern press have 
sought to convey the impression that we in 
the South are the last bastion of freedom 
in our great Republic. This we know to 
be untrue. These same thought molders 
have developed the negative and defeatist 
attitude that the remainder of the Nation 
stands alined against the future growth and 
progress of the South. This we know to be 
untrue. Our fellow Americans regardless of 
where they come from stand ready to join 
with us for our mutual benefit if we would 
only let them. But the attitude of many of 
our pelitical leaders closes the door to this 
prospect. They say we are suspicious of you, 
we don’t trust you, and we will not cooper- 
ate with you. This pessimistic attitude has 
caused us suffering in many ways. Each 
year the influence of the South in Wash- 
ington is being lessened. Southern opposi- 
tion to the genuine needs of our metropoli- 
tan areas has lost support for the farm 
programs that are so vital to our economy. 
This same untenable attitude has led all 
public education in our State to the very 
brink of destruction. It warns of Federal 
domination, it shouts Federal encroachment 
and control, it says on the one hand “stay 
away Federal Government and let us oper- 
ate our schools as we see fit” and then on 
the other hand it says to you and to me in 
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the local school district that you cannot 
have the freedom of choice to determine 
locally what you desire done with your 
schools. This same leadership screams to 
the heavens shouting “States rights” when 
the Congress enacts legislation to insure the 
right of vote to every qualified American re- 
gardless of where he may live and at the 
same time is responsible for legislation that 
takes away from you the right to vote for 
the Democratic nominee for President. How 
many of you realize this? How many of you 
recognize the fact that when we go to the 
polls in November of this year to elect the 
President of the United States that here in 
the State of Georgia if you desire to vote for 
the Democratic nominee you will have no 
opportunity to do so? Our only opportu- 
nity will be to vote for a slate of unpledged 
electors who can cast the electoral vote of 
our State for whomever they may choose and 
without your and my concurrence, advice, or 
instruction. The same leadership that says 
there is no need for more legislation to in- 
sure the privilege of vote in Georgia is the 
very same leadership that is responsible for 
taking away from us the cherished right to 
cast our ballot for the specific Democrat we 
would like elevated to the Presidency. 

Tradition is fine. No one is more proud of 
his heritage than I. No one loves Georgia 
and the Southland any more than I but I 
am afraid that by and large our leadership 
has been guilty of too much tradition and 
not enough vision. This is the age of rockets 
and nuclear power. What is our past we 
will continue to revere and will continue to 
be enriched by it, but we must come of age 
politically. We must elect men to office who 
have a full consciousness of America’s great 
reservoir of progress that is awaiting to be 
tapped. While we should continue to treas- 
ure the past and gain experience from it, we 
should no longer live in it. We must have 
leaders who are living in the present and are 
looking to the tomorrow. 

These are my words for today. These are 
some of the impressions I have gained as 
your Representative and I pass them on to 
you with the deep conviction that only 
through affirmative and realistic leadership 
will the State that you and I love so dearly 
ever achieve its full capability. It is my 
hope and prayer that the Democrat you and 
I send to Congress shall have these qualities. 





Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, colum- 
nist Roscoe Drummond one time dispelled 
many of the myths which are responsible 
for the unwarranted discrimination by 
employers against hiring older workers. 
His excellent article reads as follows: 


WASTING OuR WORKERS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Is there any valid reason why industry 
should instinctively turn from employing 
older workers? The answer is to be found 
in a study by the Labor Department, which 
provides the first unbiased, comprehensive 
research into the skills, education, capabili- 
ties, performance, stability, adaptability, and 
health of workers 40 and over. Here are the 
principal findings: 

Myth: The hiring of older workers unduly 
increases pension costs. 
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Fact: It is not true that employment of 
older workers unduly increases the costs of 
private pension plans. These pension plang 
are mostly based on a percentage of average 
earnings multiplied by the number of years 
of service. Under this system, a man hired 
when young automatically qualifies for g 
bigger pension because of longer service. 

Myth: That older workers are unskilled. 

Fact: The opposite is the truth. Of the 
workers sampled in seven cities, twice as 
many older jobseekers had held skilled jobs. 

Myth: That older workers are not as flexi- 
ble, won’t accept change. 

Fact: This is theory, not experience. Re. 
search shows that one in four older job ap- 
plicants changed jobs in order to get work, 

Myth: That they are unstable, or they 
wouldn’t be unemployed that late in life. 

Fact: This is misinformation. The fact is 
that more than one-half of the older job- 
seekers had held the same job for the pre- 
vious 3 years, compared with one-third of the 
younger applicants. 

Myth: That older workers are less produc- 
tive than younger workers. 

Fact: In eight clothing and shoe plants 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
average output per man-hour of piece-rate 
workers remained stable through age 54, 

Myth: Older workers are absent more 
often than younger workers. 

Fact: There is no visible difference in regu- 
larity on the job. 

Conclusion: Most of the unfavorable things 
we've heard so long about older workers sim- 
ply have no basis in fact and experience. A 
healthy industry and an expanding economy 
urgently need their skills. 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles has, for 
some time, conducted an effective na- 
tional campaign to educate employers 
and eradicate the scourge of discrimina- 
tion against older workers. Its campaign 
has brought much favorable comment 
from persons prominent in public life. 
Here are samples: 


George M. Leader, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“T am more than happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Eagles jobs after 
40 program. Countless men and women who 
are qualified are rejected for jobs simply 
because they have reached an arbitrary age 
limit that steadily becomes lower.” 

Charles E. Potter, U.S. Senator from 
Michigan: 

“May I commend the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles for its vision in undertaking its jobs 
after 40 campaign looking toward ending job 
discrimination based on age. I consider ar- 
bitrary hiring-age barriers now put up by 
many employers in the United States as un- 
wise and economically unsound.” 

Abraham Ribicoff, Governor of Connecti- 
cut: 

“Concerning the jobs after 40 campaign 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, Connecticut 
will make every effort to increase the em- 
ployment opportunities for our older people 
so they can be productive and self-support- 
ing.” 

Robert E. Smylie, Governor of Idaho: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Fraternal Order of Eagles in their 
undertaking of the jobs after 40 campaign 
and to lend my wholehearted support to this 
worthwhile cause. It is work that gives life 
meaning. Work gives a sense of personal 
worth and status among fellow men. The 
denial of work pulls the pin out of living 
and the structure of living collapses in & 
heap.” 

JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Alabama: 

“I am continually amazed that many em- 
ployers throughout the Nation still tend to 
refuse to hire people who are over 40 years 
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oid. I want to congratulate the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles on the order’s jobs after 40 
campaign. I hope and I pray that the pub- 
licity ying this program will help 
turn the tide of employer opinion toward 
taking advantage of those fruitful years 
after 40.” 

Joe Foss, Governor of South Dakota: “I 
certainly can heartily endorse the ‘jobs after 
40’ campaign, which has been undertaken by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. The over-40 
worker who is willing and able to learn 
should be given an opportunity to do so. 
Discrimination based on age is not sensible 
nor practical.” 

CHARLES RAPER Jonas, Member of Con- 
gress, 10th District, North Carolina: 

“You are to be commended upon this 
worthwhile undertaking, the ‘jobs after 40’ 
campaign which the Eagles are undertaking 
as a project. I have a deep interest in this 
subject and feel very strongly about this 
work.” 

Lane Dwinell, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire: 

“To summarize my attitude toward the 
Eagles ‘jobs after 40’ campaign to end job 
discrimination based on age, I heartily agree 
that the problem of providing useful em- 

ent on a nationwide basis for our older 
citizens is a most important one, deserving 
of our best efforts at the Federal, State, and 
local level.” 

Gorpon H. ScHERER, Member of Congress, 
First District, Ohio: 

“As a member of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, I was pleased to learn of the Eagles 
‘jobs after 40’ campaign. The Eagles are 
giving the cogent arguments in favor of this 
fine program.” 

G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michi- 
gan: 
“The Eagles are doing a great and needed 
work in getting behind the movement to 
provide jobs for older workers, and use their 
skills and experience to the utmost. The 
Nation needs the services of these experi- 
enced men and women, and it cannot be 
economically healthy as long as those over 
40 suffer discrimination in finding jobs.” 

WINFIELD K. DENTON, Member of Congress, 
Eighth District, State of Indiana: 

“It seems to me that we have reached a 
point where investigation and education 
about the value of older workers is not 
enough. For that reason, I introduced a bill 
to prohibit discrimination against older 
workers by employers who operate or pro- 
duce goods in interstate commerce.” 





Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 12, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD a speech 
which I made before the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce on May 4, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH oF SENATOR Barry GOLDWaTER, U.S. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, May 4, 1960 
Disclosures before the McClellan commit- 

tee which so clearly pointed up the results of 
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the abusive use of power within the labor 
movement resulted in the passage last year 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill. While this 
measure is an infinitely better one than the 
do-nothing Kennedy bill which passed the 
Senate, Congress has still to come to grips 
with the real evil in the labor field. Graft 
and corruption are symptoms of the illness 
that besets the labor movement, not the 
cause of it. This cause is the enormous eco- 
nomic and political power now concentrated 
in the hands of union leaders. 

Such power hurts the Nation’s economy 
by forcing on employers contract terms that 
encourage inefficiency, lower production and 
high prices—all of which result in a lower 
standard of living for the American people. 

It corrupts the Nation’s political life by 
exerting undue influence on the selection of 
public officials. 

It gravely compromises the freedom of mil- 
lions of individual workers who are able to 
register a dissent against the practice of 
union leaders only at the risk of losing their 
jobs. 

All of us have heard the charge that to 
thus criticize the power of big labor is to be 
antilabor and antiunion. This is an argu- 
ment that serves the interest of union lead- 
ers, but it does not usually fit the facts, and 
it certainly does not do justice to my views. 
I believe that unionism, kept within its 
proper and natural bounds, accomplishes a 
positive good for the country. Unions can 
be an instrument for achieving economic 
justice for the workingman. Moreover, 
they are an alternative to, and thus discour- 
age State socialism. Most important of all, 
they are an expression of freedom. Trade 
unions, properly conceived, are an expression 
of man’s inalienable right to associate with 
other men for the achievement of legiti- 
mate objectives. 

The natural function of a trade union and 
the one for which it was historically con- 
ceived is to represent those employees who 
want collective representation in bargaining 
with their employers over terms of employ- 
ment. But note that this function is per- 
verted the moment a union claims the right 
to represent employees who do not want rep- 
resentation, or conducts activities that have 
nothing to do with terms of employment 
(e.g., political activities), or tries to deal 
with an industry as a whole instead of with 
individual employers. 

As America turned increasingly, in the 
latter half of the 19th century, from an ag- 
ricultural nation into an industrial one, and 
as the size of business enterprises expanded, 
individual wage earners found themselves 
at a distinct disadvantage in dealing with 
their employers over terms of employment. 
The economic power of the large enterprises, 
as compared with that of the individual em- 
ployee, was such that wages and conditions 
of employment were pretty much what the 
employer decided they would be. Under 
these conditions, as a means of increasing 
their economic power, many employees chose 
to band together and create a common agent 
for negotiating with their employers. 

As time went on, we found that the 
workingman’s right to bargain through a 
collective agent needed legal protection; ac- 
cordingly Congress enacted laws—notably 
certain provisions of the Clayton Act, the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wagner Act— 
to make sure that employees would be able 
to bargain collectively. 

This is not the place to examine those 
laws in detail. It is clear, however, that 
they have overaccomplished their purpose. 
Thanks to some unwise provisions and to 
the absence of others that should have been 
included, the delicate balance of power we 
sought to achieve between labor and man- 
agement has shifted, in avalanche propor- 
tions, to labor’s advantage. Or, more 
correctly to the advantage of union leaders. 
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This mammoth concentration of power in 
the hands of a few men is, I repeat, a grave 
threat to the Nation’s economic stability, 
and to the Nation’s political processes. 
More important, it has taken from the indi- 
vidual wage earner a large portion of his 
freedom. 

The time has come, not to abolish unions 
or deprive them of deserved gains; but to 
redress the balance—to restore unions to 
their proper role in a free society. 

We have seen that unions perform their 
natural function when three conditions are 
observed: association with the union is vol- 
untary; the union confines its activities to 
collective bargaining; the bargaining is con- 
ducted with the employer of the workers 
concerned. Let us briefly treat with each of 
these conditions, noting the extent to which 
they are violated today, and the remedial 
action we are called upon to take. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Here the argument is so plain that I 
wonder why elaboration is necessary. What 
could be more fundamental than the free- 
dom to associate with other men, or not to 
associate, as each man’s conscience and rea- 
son dictates? Yet compulsory unionism is 
the rule rather than the exception today in 
the ranks of organized labor. Millions of 
laboring men are required to join the union 
that is the recognized bargaining agent at 
the place they work. Union shop agreements 
deny to these laboring men the right to 
decide for themselves what union they will 
join, or indeed, whether they will join at 
all. The exercise of freedom for many of 
these citizens, means the loss of their jobs. 

Here is the kind of thing that can happen 
as the result of compulsory unionism. X, a 
family man in Pennsylvania had been a 
union member in good standing for over 20 
years. When the United Electrical Workers 
became the recognized bargaining agent at 
his plant, he refused to join on the grounds 
the UEW was Communist dominated—a 
judgment that had been made by the CIO 
itself when it expelled the UEW in 1950. 
The result, since his employer had a union 
shop agreement with the UEW, was that X 
lost his job. 

The remedy here is to give freedom of 
association legal protection. And that is 
why I strongly favor enactment of State 
right-to-work laws which forbid contracts 
that make union membership a condition of 
employment. These laws are aimed at re- 
moving a great blight on the contemporary 
American scene, and I am at a loss to under- 
stand why so many people who so often 
profess concern for civil rights and civil 
liberties are vehemently opposed to them. 
Freedom of association is one of the natural 
rights of man. Clearly, therefore, it should 
also be a civil right. Right-to-work laws 
derive from the natural law: they are simply 
an attempt to give freedom of association the 
added protection of civil law. 

I am well aware of the “freeloader” argu- 
ment, so often advanced by union leaders in 
defense of compulsory unionism. The con- 
tention is that a man ought not to enjoy 
the benefits of an organization’s activities 
unless he contributes his fair share of their 
cost. I am unaware, however, of any other 
organization or institution that seeks to en- 
force this theory by compulsion. The Red 
Cross benefits all of us, directly or indirectly, 
but no one suggests that Red Cross dona- 
tions be compulsory. It is one thing to say 
that a man should contribute to an associa- 
tion that is purportedly acting in his interest; 
it is quite another thing to say that he must 
do so. I believe that a man ought to join 
a union if it is a good union that is serving 
the interests of its members. I believe, 
moreover, that most men will give support 
to a union provided it is deserving of that 
support. There will always be some men, of 
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course, who will try to sponge off others; 
but let us not express our contempt for 
some men by denying freedom of choice to 
all men. 

The union leaders’ argument that right-to- 
work legislation is a “union-busting” device 
is simply not borne out by the facts. A 
recent survey disclosed that in all of the 19 
States which have enacted right-to-work laws 
union membership increased after the right- 
to-work laws were passed. It is also well 
to remember that the union movement 
throughout the world has prospered when 
it has been put on a voluntary basis. Con- 
trary to popular belief compulsory unionism 
is not typical of the labor movement in the 
free world. It prevails in the United States 
and England, but in the other countries of 
Western Europe and in Australia, union mem- 
bership is generally on a voluntary basis. 
Indeed the greatest percentage of unionized 
workers are found in countries that pro- 
hibit compulsion by law. The unions in 
those countries operate on the principle that 
a union is stronger and better if its members 
give their adherence of their own free will. 

Here, it seems to me, is the sensible way 
to combat graft and corruption in the labor 
movement. As long as union leaders can 
force workers to join their organization, they 
have no incentive to act responsibly. But if 
workers could choose to belong or not to 
belong depending on how the union per- 
formed, the pressure to stamp out mal- 
practice would become irresistible. If unions 
had to earn the adherence of their mem- 
bers the result would be—not only more 
freedom for the workingman—but much less 
dishonesty and high handedness in the 
management of the union affairs. 


POLITICAL FREEDOM 


One way we exercise political freedom is to 
vote for the candidate of our choice. An- 
other way is to use our money to try to 
persuade other voters to make a similar 
choice—that is, to contribute to our candi- 
date’s campaign. If either of these freedoms 
is violated, the consequences are very grave 
not only for the individual voter and con- 
tributor, but for the society whose free po- 
litical processes depend on a wide distribu- 
tion of political power. 

It is in the second of these areas, that of 
political contributions, that labor unions 
seriously compromise American freedom. 
They do this by spending the money of 
union members without prior consultation 
for purposes the individual members may 
or may not approve of, purposes that are de- 
cided upon by a relatively small number of 
union leaders. Probably the greatest spender 
in the labor movement is the powerful 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) which is supported in its “educa- 
tional” work entirely by union general funds. 

It is impossible to say just how much 
unions spend on political campaigns; cer- 
tainly one can’t tell from the amounts offi- 
cially reported, which invariably present a 
grossly distorted picture. In 1956, for ex- 
ample, labor officially acknowledged expendi- 
tures of $941,271. According to that official 
report, $79,939 of the total was spent in the 
State of Michigan. However, a Senate inves- 
tigating committee obtained evidence that in 
that year each of Michigan’s 700,000 union 
members had been assessed $1.20 as a con- 
tribution to a “citizenship fund,” and that 
this money was made available for political 
activities. This suggests that labor spent, 
from that one source alone, almost a million 
dollars in Michigan, instead of $79,000. By 
projecting the difference on a nationwide 
scale, we get a more realistic idea of the size 
of labor’s political contributions. 

Union political activity is not confined, of 
course, to direct financial contributions. In 
fact, this is one of its smallest endeavors. 
Unions provide manpower for election-day 
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chores—for making phone calls, driving cars, 
manning the polls, and so on. Often the 
union members who perform these chores 
are reimbursed for their time off out of union 
funds. Unions also sponsor radio and tele- 
vision programs and distribute a huge vol- 
ume of printed material designed to support 
the candidate of the union’s choice. In 
short, they perform all the functions of a 
regular party organization. 

Now, the evil here is twofold. For one 
thing, the union’s decision whether to sup- 
port candidate X or candidate Y—whether 
to help the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party—is not reached by a poll of the 
union membership. It is made by a handful 
of top union officers. These few men are 
thus able to wield tremendous political power 
in virtue of their ability to spend other peo- 
ple’s money. No one else in America is so 
privileged. 

The other evil is more serious. Individual 
union members are denied the right to decide 
for themselves how to spend their money. 
Certainly a moral issue is at stake here. Is 
it morally permissible to take the money of 
a Republican union member, for example, 
and spend it on behalf of a Democrat? The 
travesty is deeper, of course, when the money 
takes the form of compulsory union dues. 
Under union-shop conditions, the only way 
an individual can avoid contributing to the 
political campaign of a candidate whom he 
may not approve is to give up his job. 

The passage of right-to-work laws will help 
the situation. But putting unionism on a 
voluntary basis is only part of the answer. 
For even though a man can leave or refuse 
to join a union that spends money for pur- 
poses that he does not approve, there may 
be other factors that would dissuade him 
from doing so. In many communities strong 
economic and social pressures are exerted on 
behalf of joining a union—quite aside from 
the threat of loss of employment. As a re- 
sult, a man may decide to join a union not- 
withstanding his disapproval of its political 
activities. The question remains, Should 
that man’s union dues be used for political 
purposes? The answer is clearly “No.” 
Unions exist presumably to confer economic 
advantages on their members, not to perform 
political services for them. Unions should, 
therefore, be forbidden to engage in any kind 
of political activity. I believe that the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act does forbid such 
activity. That legislation has been circum- 
vented by the “education” approach and 
other devices; and Congress and the courts, 
in effect, have looked the other way. The 
only remedy, it appears, is new legislation 
(Supreme Court, Looper case). 

In order to achieve the widest possible 
distribution of political power, financial con- 
tributions to political campaigns should be 
made by individuals and individuals alone. 
I see no reason for labor unions—or corpora- 
tions—to participate in politics. Both were 
created for economic purposes and their 
activities should be restricted accordingly. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM 

Americans have been much disturbed in 
recent years by the apparent power of big 
labor to impose its will on the Nation’s eco- 
nomic life whenever the impulse strikes. 
The recent steel controversy, and the terms 
of its settlement, are the latest illustration 
of labor’s ability to get its way notwith- 
standing the cost to the rest of society. 
When the strike began, neutral observers— 
including Government economists normally 
friendly to the unions—agreed that the Steel 
Workers’ wage demands were exorbitant and 
would inevitably cause further inflation; and 
that the steel companies were quite right in 
insisting that certain work rules promoted 
inefficiency and retarded production. Never- 
theless, the steel companies were forced to 
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accept a settlement that postponed indefi- 
nitely revision of work rules and granted a 
large portion of the union’s wage demands, 

The reason the union won is quite simple: 
It posed to the country the choice of tolerat- 
ing stoppages in steel production that would 
imperil national security, or of consenting 
to an abandonment of the collective bargain- 
ing process. Since neither the steel com. 
panies nor the country at large wanted to re. 
sort to compulsory arbitration, the alterna- 
tive was to give the unions what they asked. 
In this situation, the only power superior to 
union power was Government power, and the 
Government chose to yield. 

One way to check the unions’ power is for 
the Government to dictate through compul- 
sory arbitration, the terms of employment 
throughout an entire industry. I am op- 
posed to this course because it simply trans- 
fers economic power from the unions to the 
Government, and encourages State socialism. 
The other way is to disperse union power and 
thus extend freedom in labor-management 
relations. 

Eighty years ago the Nation was faced with 
a comparable concentration of economic 
power. Large corporations, by gaining mo- 
nopoly control over entire industries, had 
nullified the laws of competition that are 
conducive to freedom. We responded to that 
challenge by outlawing monopolies through 
the Sherman Act and other antitrust legis- 
lation. These laws, however, have never been 
applied to labor unions. And I am at a loss 
to understand why. If it is wrong for a 
single corporation to dictate prices through- 
out an entire industry, it is also wrong for 
a single union—or, as is the actual case, 
a small number of union icaders—to dictate 
wages and terms of employment throughout 
an entire industry. 

The evil to be eliminated is the power of 
unions to enforce industrywide bargaining. 
Employees have a right, as we have seen, to 
select a common agent for bargaining with 
their employer but they do not have a right 
to select a national agent to bargain with 
all employers in the industry. If a union 
has the power to enforce uniform conditions 
of employment throughout the Nation its 
power is comparable to that of a Socialist 
government. 

Employers are forbidden to act collusively 
for sound reasons. The same reasons apply 
to unions. Industrywide price fixing causes 
economic dislocations. So does industry- 
wide wage fixing. A wage that is appropriate 
in one part of the country may not be in 
another area where economic conditions are 
very different. Corporate monopolies impair 
the operation of the free market, and thus 
injure the consuming public. So do union 
monopolies. When the United Automobile 
Workers demand a wage increase from the 
auto industry, a single monolith is pitted 
against a number of separate, competing 
companies. The contest is an unequal one, 
for the union is able to play off one com- 
pany against another. The result is that in- 
dividual companies are unable to resist ex- 
cessive wage demands and must, in turn, 
raise their prices. The consumer ultimately 
suffers for he pays prices that are fixed not 
by free market competition—the law of sup- 
ply and demand—but by the arbitrary deci- 
sion of national union leaders. Far better 
if the employees of Ford were required to 
deal with Ford, and those of Chrysler with 
Chrysler, and so on. The collective bargain- 
ing process will work for the common good in 
all industries if it is confined to the em- 
ployers and employees directly concerned. 

Let us henceforth make war on all monop- 
olies—whether corporate or union. The 
enemy of freedom is unrestrained power, and 
the champions of freedom will fight against 
the concentration of power wherever they 
find it. 
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SENATE 


Fripay, May 13, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, who committeth to us 
the swift and solemn trust of life, so 
teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Thou hast ordained that, not in 
cushioned seats of ease, but in danger 
and stern conflict shall we find our 
strength and our triumph in these days 
when all mankind stands in the valley of 
decision. As deadly perils threaten the 
birthright of our liberties, help us to 
close our national ranks in a new unity 
of the spirit. 

In a time calling for greatness, de- 
liver us from all that is petty and pro- 
vincial. By Thy restraining grace, turn- 
ing aside from the pull of conflicting 
opinions and the divisive rivalry of per- 
sonal loyalties, empower us and sustain 
us as, With strength unequal to our tasks, 
we battle in Thy name the powers of 
darkness. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1960. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MIke MANSFIELD, a Senator 
from the State of Montana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Car. HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MANSFIELD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
oe. May 12, 1960, was dispensed 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8042) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to resell four C1-SAY-1- 
type vessels to the Government of the 
Republic of China for use in Chinese 
trade in Far East and Near East waters 
exclusively. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 352) to authorize preliminary study 
and review in connection with proposed 
additional buildings for the Library of 
Congress. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 1358) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide a headquarters site for Mount 
Rainier National Park in the general 
vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 5098. An act to provide for the appli- 
cation and disposition of net revenues from 
the power development on the Grand Valley 
Federal reclamation project, Colorado; 

H.R. 10495. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11318. An act to provide that those 
persons entitled to retired pay or retainer 
pay under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 who were prohibited from computing 
their retired pay or retainer pay under the 
rates provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
shall be entitled to have their retired pay or 
retainer pay recomputed on the rates of basic 
pay provided by the act of May 20, 1958. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 5098. An act to provide for the appli- 
cation and disposition of net revenues from 
the power development on the Grand Valley 
Federal reclamation project, Colorado; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 10495. An act to authorize appropri- 
tions for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 11318. An act to provide that those 
persons entitled to retired pay or retainer 
pay under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 who were prohibited from computing 
their retired pay or retainer pay under the 
rates provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
shall be entitled to have their retired pay or 
retainer pay recomputed on the rates of 
basic pay provided by the act of May 20, 
1958; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JoHNsSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 





THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a few ob- 
servations about an event which could 
determine the destiny of our country 
for many years to come. It is, of course, 
the summit conference which will take 
place next week. 

The conference will take place against 
the most dramatic background in his- 
tory. The world is changing before our 
very eyes. We must keep our heads cool 
and our hearts strong if we are to sal- 
vage the values which all Americans hold 
dear. 

Mr. President, these are turbulent 
times. In Africa, men and women are 
awakening from the slumber of cen- 
turies. In Asia, the surging spirit of 
nationalism is sweeping away the bonds 
of the 19th century, in a desperate grasp 
by the people there for a place in the 
sun. In the Soviet Union, a political 
philosophy which openly challenges the 
concept that men are born free is 
thrusting communism into new spheres 
of worldwide influence. In Latin Amer- 
ica, a restlessness grips the whole conti- 
nent. In Europe, political tides are ris- 
ing and falling, and men and women live 
on the precipice of danger and destruc- 
tion. 

Our President is going forth to deal 
with these challenging problems. At 
best, the situation will be very difficult 
to handle. But it can be complicated 
beyond recognition. 

It can be complicated if throughout 
the world there is a feeling that our Na- 
tion is divided by its fears. It can be 
complicated if in other lands it is felt 
that ours is a Nation which has been 
split by suspicion. 

Mr. President, at times there is an 
aspect of our political system which can 
create that impression. Frequently, it 
is difficult for other nations and other 
peoples to understand how we in the 
United States operate under our demo- 
cratic system. An outsider can look at 
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our land and can come to the conclusion 
that the West fears the East, that the 
South distrusts the North, that the farm- 
ers fear the politicians, that labor fears 
management, and that Republicans and 
Democrats spend their time lambasting 
each other hammer and tongs. 

Mr. President, if our system were car- 
ried to an extreme, that would be so. If 
we were incapable of admitting the con- 
cept that an adversary can be acting in 
good faith, then we could be destroyed. 
But, Mr. President, I believe our system 
has the vitality to survive. 

We are approaching an important 
election which could easily be the divid- 
ing line of the 20th century. In that 
election, all the issues will be debated 
fully, frankly, at length, and, I am sure, 
heatedly. This is as it should be, and as 
it must be. But in this debate, I hope 
and believe that we shall close our ears 
to the hate mongers, that we shall de- 
bate the real issues with all the maturity 
and all the objectivity we can muster. 

When our President is at the summit 
conference, I want him to feel the buoy- 
ancy of a united country. The President 
is a member of a political party with 
whose concepts I do not agree. But he 
is still our President, and he will continue 
to be our President until next January. 
He is the one who must speak for our Na- 
tion; and practically all of us are Amer- 
icans before we are partisans. 

I also want to feel that our next Presi- 
dent, regardless of his party, will be 
backed by the same unity of purpose 
when he speaks for this country. The 
times are much too important for any- 
thing else. 

Yes, Mr. President, there is a time for 
partisanship; that is when we present the 
issues; that is when we ask the American 
people to decide between the parties. 

But, Mr. President, there is also a time 
for unity. That is when the decision has 
been made, and when our Government 
must act for all the people. 

We cannot, and we must not, permit 
our Nation to be divided either by the 
clever use made by Nikita Khrushchev of 
the U-2 plane incident or by internal 
hatreds of race, of creed, of religions, of 
color, or sections, or of personalities. 
When our President goes to the summit 
conference, he can tell Premier Khru- 
shchev in all confidence that this land, 
our own America, is united. We debate 
issues, and we debate them heatedly. 
But there is one issue that is beyond de- 
bate: that is our united determination 
to preserve our freedoms of discussion, 
of religion, of the right to disagree, and 
of the right to live in a land that is 
governed by law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader merits the commenda- 
tion and the congratulations and the 
thanks of the country for the observa- 
tions he has made with respect to the 
necessity for restraint at a time when 
the summit conference is soon to take 
place in Paris, and the Chief Magistrate 
of this country will go there to repre- 
sent our country. 

When the President leaves this country 
tomorrow for Paris, he will go not only 
as President of all the people, but he will 
go as the Commander in Chief of the 
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Armed Forces of the country. It would 
certainly be amazing for the highest of- 
ficer elected within the gift of the people 
to go abroad for a conference of such 
momentous importance and feel that the 
specter of doubt had to dog him as he 
went into that conference and into the 
interchanges between him and those who 
will be sitting around the conference 
table. 

As the majority leader pointed out, 
this conference is important and mo- 
mentous, because it involves the continu- 
ing peace of the world, and it involves 
the security and survival of our own 
country. 

It would be amazing if a commander 
had to move into battle never quite sure 
whether he had to entertain some doubts 
as to whether all of them were with him 
at a time when great decisions had to 
be made. 

This is, indeed, a time for unity and 
restraint. I saw a brief reference to an 
address which was made _ yesterday, 
which I shall not identify further than 
that, and I thought it was rather unfor- 
tunate because of some terms which were 
used. 

I think the Congress in itself is to be 
congratulated on the restraint it has 
shown about this whole U-2 incident. 
We had a briefing session on Monday. It 
was attended by Members of both bodies 
of Congress, from both sides of the aisle. 
And when it was concluded, it was agreed 
that the Secretary of State should speak 
for everybody and make a formal state- 
ment; and, with the exception of a laud- 
atory and commendatory statement 
made in another branch of the Congress, 
we carried out that agreement in full. I 
think it indicates the restraint the Con- 
gress manifests. Even though it is fair 
to assume that Members of Congress 
have access to confidential and secret 
data, they still showed restraint, where- 
as sometimes that restraint is not shown 
by others. 

Mr. President, there is a place for this 
center aisle in our deliberations as we 
differ on domestic matters and some- 
times on matters of foreign relations; 
but that time and that circumstance 
must be put aside when the Commander 
in Chief, when the President of the 
country, goes to the conference table, 
there to cross sabers, so to speak, on great 
issues. He must feel that his hand is 
being held up, and that we will support 
him, and that he speaks for a unified 
country. 

I commend the majority leader for the 
statement he made this morning, because 
I think it will give the President great 
heart. I fully share and concur in those 
sentiments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, on the eve of the President’s depar- 
ture for Paris tomorrow, to engage in a 
summit conference which may have mo- 
mentous consequences, commend the 
majority leader for the statement he 
made earlier today, and also the minor- 
ity leader for his endorsement of that 
statement. As always, the majority 
leader has performed a distinct service 
in behalf of the country as a whole. 

What I have to say is not presented in 
collaboration with what the majority 
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leader has already said, nor, as one can 
observe, were the remarks by the distin- 
guished minority leader. However, | 
have been thinking on this subject, and 
thinking of the problems which will con- 
front the President as he represents al] 
of us in Paris. 

Mr. President, the events of the past 
week should bring home to all—to the 
Russians, to Americans, and to peoples 
everywhere—a realization of how slender 
is the reed by which we cling to a civi- 
lized survival. That is the fact and it 
ought now to be visible to all. Yet this 
fact, this blazing fact, is in danger of 
being lost. National passions rise up on 
all sides to overwhelm it. The struggle 
of propaganda takes precedence over it. 
The incident is appraised not in terms of 
its deep implications for the present 
state of the world’s tensions but in terms 
of whose equipment is better and the 
present level of skills on each side for 
penetration, defense, and _  counter- 
penetration, and even photography. 

Let me say with all the seriousness 
that I possess, if this game goes on in its 
present vein—this game of propaganda- 
counter-propaganda, this game of probe 
and counterprobe—there will indeed be 
a wreckage to study, a monumental 
wreckage. But it will be for some other 
generation, not this one, to study it. For 
the wreckage will be not just a plane. It 
will be the charred remnants of the civil- 
ization which houses living mankind. 

That is the grim and fundamental 
reality which confronts the chiefs of 
state on the eve of the summit confer- 
ence. If their attention remains fixed 
upon it, there will be no room at that 
meeeting for displays of outraged indig- 
nation on anyone’s part. There will be 
no room for propaganda-plays designed 
to bring to any nation the label of sole 
custodian of peace or the sole source of 
provocation to war. 

At this critical juncture the four men 
who will meet are in every sense the 
principal guardians of humanity’s highest 
hopes—perhaps of the human species 
itself. This may well be the decisive 
moment when the deadly game begins to 
end in the beginnings of a beginning of 
a durable peace, or drifts into the path 
of inevitable war. If they maintain that 
perspective these men will put aside and 
they will urge their peoples to put aside 
the dangerous provocations and the glib 
propaganda. They will see these provo- 
cations, this propaganda, for what they 
are, fragments embedded in the great 
wound which festers in mankind and 
threatens the very existence of civili- 
zation. 

It is with this perspective that I hope 
Mr. Khrushchev will go to Paris. It is 
with this perspective that I feel sure 
Mr. Eisenhower will go to Paris. 

Mr. Eisenhower will speak at the sum- 
mit on behalf of all of us—Democrats 
and Republicans alike. That is the way 
under our constitutional system; there 
is no other. Anger, consternation, or 
even revulsion at the events of the past 
week do not alter that fact. As the 
President carries our common hopes for 
progress toward a more durable peace 
so, too, should he command our common 
support. 
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There will be a time to explore the 
grave questions which the events of the 
past week have raised in this Nation. 
Enough has already been said to make 
it clear that these questions must be ex- 
amined thoroughly, relentlessly. But the 
need now is to provide the fullest sup- 
port for the President so that he may 
proceed with this meeting in a fashion 
which advances the hopes of the people 
of this Nation for peace. 

May God go with him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I came to the Chamber in time to hear 
the words of the assistant majority 
leader. I have read the statement of 
the majority leader. I wish to commend 
them both for joining in what I know 
is the feeling of all of us, that when 
President Eisenhower goes to Paris he 
will go with the united support of all of 
us behind him. 

Over the years I have known the 
President I have heard him speak many, 
many times of his desire to get a more 
peaceful world. I am confident he is 
going to Paris to do his utmost to attain 
that goal and to solve some of the very 
difficult problems which face us today. 

When the majority leader and the as- 
sistant majority leader speak for unity 
in our desire for the success of the Pres- 
ident, it is mighty helpful to him, I know, 
and it coincides with the feeling of all of 
us who want and pray for a better and 
more peaceful world. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I, 
too, should like to join my majority 
leader and assistant majority leader in 
their remarks about the coming summit 
conference and their hopes and prayers 
in which all of us, as Democratic Sen- 
ators, concur, that the President may 
have success at the summit conference. 

There have been times when I have 
differed with the distinguished majority 
leader. This certainly is not one of 
them. I am enthusiastically in support 
of his position. The majority leader has 
set a fine example for us, perhaps in 
many ways an unprecedented example. 
Not often under similar cirmcumstances 
has the opposition party refrained from 
criticism. 

The Democratic Party is sorely 
tempted, of course, in an election year, a 
few months before an election, to make 
political capital out of the tragic devel- 
opments involving our plane’s capture 
by Russia, 1,300 miles inside Russia on 
May 1. Thanks to the leadership of the 
Senator from Texas, I am sure the Dem- 
ocrats throughout the country will rec- 
ognize, as he said so well, that this is 
much too important an occasion for 
Democrats to politically exploit any par- 
tisan differences. Freedom, peace, even 
survival may hang on these fateful 
summit deliberations. 

Mr. President, I also welcome the as- 
Surance of our leader that the Senate 
and the Congress will quietly, thor- 
oughly and carefully investigate this sit- 
uation, and take whatever action Con- 
gress can take to attempt to secure cor- 
rection, and to assure that this country 
will be prepared to prevent the recur- 
rence of the misstatements and lack of 
responsibility that have been so tragi- 
cally revealed by this incident. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
all of us fervently hope for the success of 
the summit conference. Our best 
wishes go with President Eisenhower, as 
he attends the conference overseas with 
the head of the Soviet Union. We sin- 
cerely hope that the summit conference 
may lessen some of the tensions, and re- 
lieve to some degree our justified fears 
of further aggressive acts and belligerent 
action on the part of Mr. Khrushchev, 
the dictator of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, nuclear war is unthink- 
able. The nations of the world must dis- 
arm. 

Ever since early man discovered that 
a club could convince his neighbor more 
easily than a conference, mankind has 
been embroiled in recurrent wars of 
ever-increasing ferocity and destruction. 

All wars have been horrible, filled with 
agony and death and the aching of 
mothers’ hearts. But never before has 
war threatened the total annihilation of 
mankind. 

Today, war has lost all meaning as an 
instrument of policy. To all who re- 
member the horror of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, it is clear that there must 
never be another war. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that man has 
outgrown war. He has made it both im- 
possible and impractical. The wonders 
of science—in this case, questionable 
wonders— have made it worse than folly, 
worse than calamity, worse than tragedy. 
They have made it insanity. 

Mankind now controls the power to 
eliminate himself and to erase the great 
achievements of his civilization. If there 
is sanity left in our species, this will never 
happen. 

Mr. President, recently the United 
States and the Soviet Union em- 
barked upon disarmament negotiations. 
Though negotiations now are in recess, 
there is great hope everywhere that when 
they resume after the summit conference 
genuine progress will be made. 

These talks must not fail. The art of 
destruction has grown too refined to per- 
mit them to fail. 

In the near future, lesser nations will 
develop atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
will themselves become threats to the fu- 
ture peace of our world. 

Before this happens, sanity must pre- 
vail over insanity. 

Disarmament is the only answer to this 
dilemma. The leapfrog game of the 
arms race—where first one nation is 
ahead, then another—certainly cannot 
be the answer indefinitely. 

History of the 20th century to this good 
hour demonstrates that armaments races 
between nations led to World Wars I and 
II. We must end the armament race 
with the Soviet Union and Red China 
by definite agreements plus safeguards; 
else the most terrible of all world wars is 
likely to be precipitated. 

Mr. President, my view is that the 
Soviet Union now recognizes that in any 
war there can be no victory, for the spoils 
of victory would be nothingness. My view 
is that the people of the Soviet Union 
seek peace and want disarmament and 
that they, as we, want to devote their 
energies and resources to improving the 
lot of their own people. 
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But to speak disarmament is easier 
than to achieve it. We must be prepared 
for long, tedious—often discouraging— 
negotiations. We must be prepared to 
compromise. 

This has been the case with negotia- 
tions to permanently end nuclear weap- 
ons testing, and we are now near that 
essential goal. 

Only an ostrich which has kept its 
head in the ground would say the nego- 
tiations, if they succeed, have not been 
worth it. 

So it is with disarmament. Years of 
negotiations, if they achieve the goal, 
will repay us with relief, with security, 
with safety, and with the comforting as- 
surance that mankind will endure and 
will not commit the final and irrevocable 
insanity of total self-destruction. 





EXCUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAM 

A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the Federal contributions pro- 
gram, for the quarter ended March 31, 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT oF TITLE VIII or NATIONAL 
Hovsine Act 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title VIII of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Use oF SURPLUS GRAIN FOR EMERGENCY USE IN 
FEEDING WILDLIFE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the use of surplus grain by the 
States for emergency use in the feeding of 
resident game birds and other wildlife, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 507 or CLASSIFICATION 
Act or 1949, RELATING To Basic COMPENSA- 
TION IN DOWNGRADING ACTIONS 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, with respect to the pres- 
ervation of basic compensation in downgrad- 
ing actions (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 





RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate resolutions 
of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, as follows: 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STrates To ENAcT LEGISLATION 
INCREASING THE COMPENSATION OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 
Whereas there is now pending before the 

Congress of the United States legislation, 

including H.R. 9883 and HR. 9977, which 

would increase the compensation of postal 
employees; and 
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Whereas the Post Office Department re- 
quires adequate means for attracting and 
retaining efficient and well-qualified person- 
nel in order to maintain the operations at a 
high level of service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation that 
will increase the compensation of all postal 
employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each Member 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

Adopted by the senate, April 25, 1960. 

Irvinc N. HayYDEN, 
Clerk. 

Adopted by the house of representatives in 
concurrence, April 27, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH D. WARD, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 3074. A bill to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the Interna- 
tional Development Association (Rept. No. 
1349). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

S. 1235. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to enter into contracts for the 
conduct of research in the field of meteor- 
ology and to authorize installation of Govern- 
ment telephones in certain private residences 
(Rept. No. 1348). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. O’MaHONEY), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with- 
out amendment: 

H.J. Res. 602. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
of 1960 in which falls the third Friday of 
that month as National Transportation Week 
(Rept. No. 1350). 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business may be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 602. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 602) authorizing the 
President to prociaim the week in May 
of 1960 in which falls the third Friday 
of that month as National Transporta- 
tion Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolutiou. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 602) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Malcolm M. Willey, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; 

P. Anastopulos, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the Regu- 
lar Corps of the Public Health Service; 

David Brand, and sundry other candidates, 
for personnel action in the Regular Corps of 
the Public Health Service; and 

Henry H. Kyle, and sundry other candi- 
dates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3543. A bill for the relief of Willia 
Niukkanen (also known as William Niuk- 
kanen, and William Albert Mackie); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 3544. A bill to amend the Menominee 
Termination Act; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WiLEy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 3545. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of January 21, 1929, 48 U.S.C. 354a (c), 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MurRRAy): 

S. 3546. A bill to amend the act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 986); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 3547. A bill relating to the recovery 
from liable third persons of the cost of med- 
ical care and treatment furnished by agen- 
cies and departments of the United States 
to persons authorized by law to receive such 
care and treatment; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Byrrp of Virginia 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3548. A bill to amend the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the Railway Labor Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dmxsen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S.J. Res. 192. Joint resolution designating 
September 22 of each year as Emancipation 
Proclamation Day, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALLoTT when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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WILLIA NIUKKANEN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I speak 
with a rather sad heart for a very few 
moments about a cause célébre in my 
State. This situation can be much mis- 
understood—and no one knows that bet- 
ter than I do—unless people are willing 
to study the record. 

I speak of the famous Willia Niuk- 
kanen, or so-called William Albert 
Mackie, case. It involves the case of a 
house painter in my State who is the 
son of Finnish parents who came to the 
United States, gave birth to several chil- 
dren in the United States, and then re- 
turned to Finland for a short visit. 
While they were there, Willia Niukkanen 
was born—in Finland. As a babe, he 
spent 9 months in Finland, while his 
parents were visiting the country where 
they originated. Then he was brought 
back to the United States. 

It is alleged that in 1937 to 1939 he at- 
tended Communist Party meetings in 
the State of Oregon. He denies it. He 
denies, at least—as is set forth in an 
affidavit to which I shall refer in a mo- 
ment—that he knew he was attending 
a Communist meeting. 

It is perfectly clear that this man is 
not well educated. He thought he was 
attending meetings which sought to find 
employment and be of economic help, 
during the depression, to people who were 
unemployed. 

I am perfectly willing to argue the 
case from the standpoint that he, in 
fact, did attend Communist meetings; 
and I am willing to argue the case from 
the standpoint that from 1937 to 1939 
he might have been duped into joining 
the Communist Party. But I wish to dis- 
cuss this case from the standpoint of the 
great moral principle that in this Gov- 
ernment we should not be a party to 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

In this case, several ex-Communists 
testified against Willia Niukkanen, and 
said he was a member of the Communist 
Party in 1937 and 1939, before World 
War II, a war in which thousands of 
American boys died at a time when Rus- 
sia was supposed to have been an ally 
of our country, although during the war 
I said Russia was not an ally; she just 
happened to be a country with a common 
enemy. 

But here is an uneducated, unin- 
formed man who was tried by immigra- 
tion officials. He did not have the bene- 
fit of a jury trial, because juries are not 
used in immigration proceedings of this 
kind. Our immigration officials de- 
cided that he had been a member of the 
Communist Party. They seek now to 
deport him to Finland. He is 51 years 
old. He has not been in Finland since 
he was a babe in arms. 

Mr. President, this Capitol dome is not 
going to fall if this house painter in 
Portland, Oreg., remains in the United 
States. My State is highly aroused 


about it. The Finnish people of my 
State, and there are thousands of them, 
cannot understand the case. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, by a decision 
of 5 to 4, handed down a decision against 
In a per curiam opinion, the 


Willia. 
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majority, without going into the facts at 
all, said they would have to sustain the 
finding of the immigration officials, 
although one cannot read the majority 
decision without realizing that the Court 
recognized the inhumaneness of its 
decision. 

Mr. Justice Douglas issued a classic 
and historic dissenting opinion. Con- 
curring in the dissent were the Chief 
Justice, Justice Black, and Justice Bren- 
nan. 

This case involves a 51-year-old man, 
with a father who is 79 and depends on 
him for support. He owns his home 
and his automobile; he was a member of 
the Oregon State National Guard; he 
was drafted into the U.S. Army, and 
received an honorable discharge. 

I want to say that the Congress ought 
to reverse the decision of the majority 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
carries out a principle of man’s in- 
humanity to man, and we ought to see to 
it that justice to an individual is done in 
this case. I am for keeping the man 
here. He could be kept under the 
strictest of surveillance, if anybody, 
after reading the record, really thinks he 
is of the slightest threat to the security 
of the country. But somebody ought to 
be willing, as I am today, to call the at- 
tention of the Congress to the in- 
humaneness of these acts before it is too 
late, because, as the court has pointed 
out, Congress is the last resort. It is up 
to the Congress now. 

So, Mr. President, I am offering a bill 
today, and I ask for urgent and imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. 

I now introduce the bill, and ask to 
have it appropriately referred, and 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 


The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3543) for the relief of Wil- 
lia Niukkanen (also known as William 
Niukkanen, and William Albert Mackie), 
introduced by Mr. MorsE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Unites States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to discontinue any deportation proceedings 
and to cancel any outstanding order and 
warrant of deportation, warrant of arrest, 
and bond, which may have been issued in 
the case of Willia Niukkanen (also known as 
William Niukkanen, and William Albert 
Mackie). From and after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the said Willia Niuk- 
kanen (also known as William Niukkanen, 
and William Albert Mackie) shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
Proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and order have issued. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an editorial from the New York 
Times of April 21 be printed in the 
Record at this point. The editorial 
makes the point I am making today, for 
the application of the principle of hu- 
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manity, rather than inhumanity, to this 
case. I fail to understand what would 
be accomplished, in the name of decency, 
by sending this 51-year-old man to Fin- 
land, about which country he knows 
nothing, where he would be a perfect 
stranger, when we should keep him in 
this country; and I am willing to have 
him kept here under surveillance, if any- 
one thinks he is a dangerous character. 
But when one reads the record, he will 
realize that he is not dangerous, and that 
he was merely misguided from 1937 to 
1939. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that an affidavit be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the editorial and affidavit will 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The editorial and affidavit presented 
by Mr. Morse are as follows: 


DEPORTATION CRUELTY 


Willia Niukkanen is a 51-year-old house 
painter in Portland, Oreg., who was born in 
Finland but came to this country when less 
than a year old. Between 1937 and 1939 he 
was a member of the Communist Party in 
Portland. There is no evidence that he per- 
sonally advocated revolution, and he is said 
to have had no intellectual interest in Marx- 
ist doctrine. 

A law first enacted in 1940 and reenacted 
by Congress in 1950 and 1952 requires the 
deportation of every alien who has ever been 
a Communist Party member in the United 
States—no matter how long ago or for how 
short a time. Because Willia Niukkanen had 
never become a citizen, deportation proceed- 
ing were begun against him. This week the 
Supreme Court ruled, 5 to 4, that his party 
membership had been sufficiently proved and 
that he must go. 

It is difficult to disagree with the dissent- 
ers’ protest against “exile’’ of “a man who 
has lived here for every meaningful month of 
his life.” But the onus for this cruel deporta- 
tion lies more with Congress than with the 
Supreme Court. The Court years ago, per- 
haps regrettably, upheld the constitutional- 
ity of this statute. Now it is up to Congress 
to amend a law whose rigid condemnation of 
every alien who was ever a Communist, how- 
ever briefly and however much his views have 
since changed, serves no valid purpose. 

AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Multnomah, ss: 

I, Willia Niukkanen, also known as William 
Niukkanen, also known as William Albert 
Mackie, being first duly sworn on oath, do 
depose and say: 

That I am a resident of the city of Port- 
land, Oreg., with my address at 4326 North 
Montana Street. That I have lived at this 
residence for 11 years, and prior to that time 
I lived at 3820 North Gantenbein Street, 
Portland, Oreg., for about 8 years. Before 
then I lived at 3921 North Gantenbein 
Street, Portland, Oreg. I have been a resi- 
dent of the city of Portland since I was 
about aged 10. Before then I lived with my 
family in Duluth, Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Butte, Mont.; and in the 
State of Washington and State of California. 

That I was born in Viipuri, Finland, on 
November 24, 1908. 

I was born in Finland because at the time 
of my birth my parents were visiting that 
country. They had originally come to the 
United States in about 1902 but returned 
for a 2-year visit to Finland, where I was 
born. 

I have two sisters living at this time. The 
first is named Eileen Van Beek, who is a 
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native-born citizen and a resident of Port- 
land, Oreg. The other sister is Lillian 
Mackie, also a native-born citizen, who re- 
sides with my father at 3820 North Ganten- 
bein Street, Portland, Oreg. That I had two 
brothers, both of whom are now deceased. 
That an older brother, William, was born in 
the United States and died in Finland on 
the visit of my parents during which I was 
born. My other brother, Elmer Mackie, was 
lost at sea near Wake Island in 1941 or 1942, 
after the Japanese attack on that island. He 
was employed as a civil construction worker 
and was apparently lost at sea. 

My father is named William T. Mackie 
and he is by trade a tailor and lives with 
my sister, Lillian, at 3820 North Gantenbein 
Street, Portland, Oreg. 

My mother, Ida Mackie, died in 1956, while 
a resident of Portland, Oreg. 

With respect to my education, I completed 
Jefferson High School in the city of Portland, 
Oreg., in about 1929. 

With respect to my employment, I have 
been a painting contractor since 1947. Prior 
to that time I was employed in the Vancou- 
ver, Wash., and Swan Island, Portland, 
shipyards from 1942 to 1945 as a welder and 
leadman. Prior to that time I had various 
jobs, including employment with Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby, in Portland, and the U.S. Army 
Engineers, doing road construction. 

In June 1945 I married Irene Hodgdon, who 
had a son, Stuart, by a prior marriage. He 
is now approximately 15 years old. I was di- 
vorced by my wife about October 1957 with- 
out any contest on my part. I did not le- 
gally adopt Stuart and I am under no legal 
obligation for either child support or ali- 
mony. 

With respect to military service, I enlisted 
in the National Guard at the age of 16 years 
and served for approximately 2 years. In 
1940 I was drafied into the Army for about 
3 months and then I was released because of 
age. In 1941, I was called back into service 
but remained on duty only about 3 days be- 
fore I was rejected, for medical reasons I 
believe. I was given an honorable discharge. 

I have applied for naturalization as a citi- 
zen three times. The first time was in 1937 
or 1938, the second was in 1941, and the third 
was in 1944 or 1945. Each time I was re- 
jected but I was not told why I was rejected. 

The only criminal record which I have is 
for two minor offenses. The first one oc- 
curred in The Dalles, Oreg., in about 1928, 
where I was arrested for stealing a chicken 
and given a 30-day sentence. I was with an- 
other man and we were very hungry inas- 
much as we hadn’t eaten for some time and 
he actually stole the chicken. He escaped 
detection but I was caught. The other of- 
fense occurred in the State of Idaho during 
the time when that State had alcohol pro- 
hibition in force. I was convicted of posses- 
sion of some beer and fined $30. 

My father is aged 78 or 79 and is employed 
as a tailor part time in Portland. He is in 
poor health, having a heart condition. He 
expects to retire from work completely in the 
very near future as he is unable to continue 
his employment and is growing progressively 
weaker. When he retires, it will be up to the 
children to take care of him and provide for 
him. My sister Eileen is not financially able 
to help and my sister Lillian, while she is a 
practical nurse, is not financially able to sup- 
port him. I will therefore have to contribute 
to his support. 

I wish to state that I make this affidavit in 
support of my request that a private bill 
be introduced into Congress to permit me 
to stay in the United States. I believe that 
my deportation would be a very great hard- 
ship on my father and the rest of my fam- 
ily in Portland, and also an extreme hard- 
ship upon me, inasmuch as I was in Fin- 
land only less than a year, having come to 
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the United States in 1909. I know a little 
Finnish, because I have heard it spoken in 
my home and by friends who were born in 
Finland, but I do not have any connections, 
family, or other place to go in Finland 
should I be deported to that country. 

I wish to further state that although I 
have been accused of being a member of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
I have never been a member of that party 
and I do not advocate the overthrow of the 
US. Government by force or violence. 
Neither do I advocate the principles of com- 
munism. I have always considered myself to 
be loyal to the United States and to the 
Constitution thereof. I have always been 
and am still willing to engage in military 
service on behalf of the United States 
against any foreign power that might become 
its enemy. 

Further deponent sayeth not. 

Wrttia NIUKKANEN. 
WILLIAM NIUKKANEN. 
WILLIAM ALBERT MACKIE. 

(Willia Niukkanen, also known as William 
Niukkanen, also known as William Albert 
Mackie.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
8th day of January 1958. 

GERALD H. ROBINSON, 
Notary Public for Oregon. 
(My commission expires Mar. 3, 1961.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a legal analysis 
of this case by Mr. Nels Peterson be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 27, 1960. 
Re deportation of Willia Niukkanen known 
throughout his life as William Albert 
Mackie. 
Senator WayNe L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a factual and 
legal background to merit introduction of 
a bill to permanently prevent deportation 
of the above named, herewith follows a brief 
outline of his life and the legal aspects of 
his deportation. 

William Albert Mackie was born in Fin- 
land on November 24, 1908, at a time when 
his father and mother were visiting in Fin- 
land after having emigrated from Finland 
to the United States of America. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1909, his mother carried him across 
the border of the United States at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., for permanent residence in 
the United States of America. His father 
was a tailor by trade and the Mackie family 
lived in California, Montana, Minnesota, and 
Washington before coming to Portland, 
Oreg., in 1919. Here, William Albert Mackie 
attended grade school and high school. He 
became a painter by trade. During the 
thirties, he was among the unemployed. He 
made application for citizenship in 1939 but 
apparently did not follow through in order 
to get his final citizenship papers and his 
application was dismissed, I believe, in 1946. 
In 1940 he served in the U.S. Army and was 
given an honorable discharge in 1944 or 1945. 
He had previously been in the Active Re- 
serve for 4 or 5 years. In 1926 and 1927 
he was in the Oregon National Guard. He 
married an American citizen who had a son. 

On June 17, 1952, a warrant of arrest was 
issued by the U.S. Department of Justice for 
his deportation under the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 987). He was arrested 


pursuant to the warrant in September 1952 
for deportation to Finland. The warrant of 
arrest charged that he was “an alien in the 
United States in violation of the immigra- 
tion laws and subject to deportation * * * 
since his last entry on September 5, 1909, 
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* * * and that after such entry into this 
country he becaine a member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States.” 

A hearing was held upon this warrant of 
arrest in Portland, Oreg., on May 11, 1953, 
presided over by a special inquiry officer (a 
nonlawyer) and prosecuted by an examining 
officer (a nonlawyer). At this hearing, the 
first witness called was one Walter Robert 
Patrick Wilmot who then resided in New 
York City and who testified that he was the 
editor of the CIO newspaper known as the 
Labor New Dealer. This witness ascribed 
the Labor New Dealer as being Communist 
controlled. The witness testified that he had 
been expelled from the Communist Party at 
the Bridges hearing (July or August 1939). 
The witness testified that he had seen Mackie 
at Communist Party meetings and at dances, 
but testified that Mackie never held an office 
in the party; that he was never employed by 
the party nor was he ever a functionary in 
the sense of representing the party; that he 
attended a regional meeting at Aberdeen, 
Wash. This witness testified that the only 
things discussed at any of such meetings 
were unemployment and bread and butter 
topics. The period of time of his (Wilmot’s) 
membership in the Communist Party was 
from sometime in 1937 until the summer of 
1939. Mackie swore he had never seen this 
witness before to his knowledge in his life- 
time. This witness (Wilmot) admitted that 
during the period of time in question he 
drank a great deal and he always drank to 
excess. 

Another witness was called at this hearing 
on behalf of the Department of Justice, 
named Lee Arthur Knipe. This witness testi- 
fied to Mackie’s alleged attendance at Com- 
munist Party dances and at meetings, but 
that Mackie was never a functionary; that 
Mackie did not participate in any of the 
discussions in the “educational group”; that 
Mackie did not distribute literature and that 
bread and butter topics only were discussed. 
The witness Knipe denied conviction of any 
crimes but was recalled to testify that he had 
been convicted of the felony of forgery in the 
State of California. 

Mackie did not take the stand to testify in 
his own behalf at this hearing and on the 
basis of the evidence received, he was ordered 
deported. An appeal was taken to the Board 
of Immigration Appeals in Washington where 
the order of deportation was affirmed. 

Mackie had been released on bail follow- 
ing his arrest and arrangements were made 
to immediately banish him to Finland fol- 
lowing affirmance by the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals. 

A suit was filed on his behalf by myself 
as his attorney for injunctive relief and for a 
writ of habeas corpus in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Oregon. We applied 
to the Immigration Department for the right 
to apply for suspension of deportation on the 
ground of personal hardship upon him and 
his family. A hearing was held upon this 
application at which time he testified and 
swore that he had never been a knowing 
member of the Communist Party. As an 
illustration, he was asked the question: 

“Question. In the Finnish Hall, or any- 
where else, did you attend Communist Party 
meetings? 

“Answer. Well, if I say ‘yes’ and if I said 
‘no,’ maybe I would not be telling the truth 
because I really could not tell one way or 
the other. I went to meetings there. Some- 
times maybe they were Communist and 
maybe they wasn’t. It could have been and 
maybe they wasn’t.” 

He further testified that “any place I went 
to meetings was always More work and more 
food.” 

“Question. As far as you know, that was 
what the Communist Party stood for during 


that period? 
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“Answer. I don’t know if they stood for 
that, but I never heard anything against it.” 

The suspension of deportation was denied, 
although hardship was found, on the ground 
that Mackie’s answers were evasive and he 
did not name persons at a meeting of the 
Oregon Committee for the Protection of For. 
eign Born. In other words, he refused to be 
a stoolpigeon and involve other people at a 
meeting of a committee headed by Rev. Mark 
Chamberlain in Portland, Oreg., for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the rights of the 
foreign born. A hearing was held before 
Judge Gus Solomon who affirmed the order 
of deportation and discharged the writ. An 
appeal was taken to the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals which affirmed Judge Solomon, 
A petition for certiorari was applied for in 
1957 and denied on December 16, 1957. Fol- 
lowing the denial of certiorari by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in December 1957, 
a new proceeding for injunctive relief and 
for writ of habeas corpus was instituted in 
the US. District Court for the District of 
Oregon, primarily to test the constitution- 
ality of the Internal Security Act with par- 
ticular reference to its being a “bill of at- 
tainder”’ and also upon the contention that 
no “meaningful association” was shown by 
the Government’s evidence within the mean- 
ing of the case of Rowoldt v. Perfetto (355 
U.S. 115 (decided December 8, 1957)). Again 
a hearing was held before Judge Solomon 
who did not pass upon the constitutional 
questions raised and held that Rowoldt v. 
Perfetto did not fit the Mackie case. An ap- 
peal was again taken to the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals where Judge Solomon was 
affirmed. A petition for writ of certiorari was 
granted in October 1959 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the latter 
was argued by myself and Joseph Forer of 
the law firm of Forer & Rein, Washington, 
D.C., on March 21, 1960. On April 18, 1960, 
a@ per curiam decision of approximately a 
page and a half affirmed the order of deporta- 
tion. Astrong dissenting opinion was written 
by Mr. Justice Douglas, concurred in by the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Black, and Mr. 
Justice Brennan. In the dissent, Mr. Justice 
Douglas stated that one who reads the whole 
of this record cannot put it down without 
feeling that here is a man, neither conspira- 
torial, dangerous, cunning, nor knowledge- 
able. Petitioner, a painter by trade, repre- 
sents a microscopic element in the ranks of 
our labor forces who was caught up in 4 
movement whose ideology he did not under- 
stand and whose leaders spoke in terms of 
bread for the hungry, and jobs for the 
unemployed.” Mr. Justice Douglas further 
said, “The case is on all fours with Rowoldt 
v. Perfetto (355 U.S. 115). The ‘solidity of 
proof’ (id., at 120) required for the severe 
consequences of the deportation of a man 
who came here when he was less than 1 year 
old, whose only memory of life is in this land, 
and who has lived here over 50 years has not 
been met. The ‘meaningful association’ with 
the party which the Rowoldt case requires 
(id., at 120) simply has not been established 
here. In this case, as in Rowoldt, petitioner's 
association with the party was ‘wholly devoid 
of any political implications.’” He further 
said, “A man who has lived here for every 
meaningful month of his entire life should 
not be sent to exile for acts which this record 
reveals were utterly devoid of any sinister 
implication.” 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the 
turbulent years that have faced William 
Albert Mackie since September 1952 where 
he has been tormented by the threat of 
banishment to a “foreign land” to him. He 
does not speak the Finnish language nor does 
he write it. He is able to understand a few 
Finnish words. His father, in his eighties, 
continues to live in Portland, Oreg., as do his 
many friends and acquaintances. His mar- 
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riage has ended in divorce since the deporta- 


tion ngs against him. He was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident in 


August 1959. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE LAW 


A summary of the laws relating to immi- 
tion and nationality is found in “Laws 
ble to Immigration and Nationality,” 
1953 edition, compiled under the direction 
of Carl B. Hyatt, assistant commissioner, 
Citizenship Services and Instruction Divi- 
sion, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Justice, by Edwina 
Austin Avery, Editor. (Available from Su- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 
A comprehensive review of most of the cases 
relating to immigration and the laws passed 
are included in “The Constitutional Status 
of the Lawfully Admitted Permanent Resi- 
dent Alien” published in volume 68, No. 8, 
July 1959, and volume 69, No. 2, December 
1959, Yale Law Journal by Siegfried Hesse. 
The Internal Security Act of 1950 was 
over the veto of President Truman. 
The act provided that “any alien who is a 
member of any one of the following classes 
shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: * * * (2) aliens who, at any 
time, shall be or shall have been members 
of any of the following classes: * * * C. 
Aliens who are members of or affiliated 
with * * * (i) the Communist Party of the 
United States.” It is under this pro- 
vision that Mackie was sought to be de- 
. This law is a very extensive act and 
most confusing to any lawyer who reads it 
for the first time. 

In my opinion, the most important case 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on constitutional questions as they 
apply to aliens was the case of Fong Yue Ting 
v. United States (149 U.S. 698 (decided by a 
divided court on a Chinese ejection case in 
1893)). Joseph Choate was the lawyer for 
Fong Yue Ting. In this opinion there is re- 
viewed the constitutional powers of the 
Congress to pass laws affecting immigrants 
to this “land of immigrants.” 

I personally believe that the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States (most- 
ly lawyers) in 1787 intended that the Con- 
stitution of the United States should apply 
to citizens and aliens alike. My belief is 
based upon article I, section 9 of the U.S. 
Constitution, which provides in part: “No 
bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed.”” I believe the only rational theory 
of the power of Congress to enact laws re- 
lating to immigration can only relate to 
“regulation of foreign commerce” and if this 
construction of the U.S. Constitution could 
be adopted, then all constitutional safe- 
= would apply to citizens and aliens 
alike. 

With respect to the bill of attainder aspect 
of Mackie’s case and all other cases involving 
current laws, no decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court has ever discussed it with 
the exception of the language of Mr. Justice 
Black in dissenting in Galvin v. Press (347 
U.S. 522, at p. 583) where he said: 

“Perhaps a legislative act penalizing po- 
litical activities, legal when engaged in, is 
not a bill of attainder. But see U.S. v. Lov- 
ett (328 U.S. 303, 315, 316). 

The leading cases in the United States on 
bills of attainder are: Cooper v. Telfair (4 
Dall. 14 (1800)), Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. 
833 (1867)), Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 
277 (1867) ), and U.S. v. Lovett, supra (1943). 

Bill of attainder is discussed in American 
Communications Association, CIO v. Dowds 
(339 U.S. 382 (1950) ). 

Turning to relatively recent cases, the 
first case of importance dealing with depor- 
tation is Harisiades v. Shaughnessy (342 U.S. 
580 (1952)), wherein it was held that the 
Immigration Act of 1940 was a constitutional 
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act even though having retroactive effect for 
past membership in an organization which 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence. 

Galvin v. Press (347 U.S. 522 (1954)) de- 
clared that it was sufficient for deportation 
under the Internal Security Act of 1950 that 
“the alien joined the party, aware that he 
was joining an organization known as the 
Communist Party which operates as a dis- 
tinct and active political organization, and 
that he did so of his own free will” (p. 528). 

Rowoldt v. Perfetto (355 U.S. 115), was an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter which 
held that Rowoldt, an elderly man who had 
spent most of his life in America, could not 
be deported under the evidence submitted by 
the Government consisting solely of his ad- 
mission, years before his deportation, that 
he had belonged to the Communist Party 
and had worked in a Communist Party, book- 
store. Mr. Justice Frankfurter said that the 
solidity of proof required had not been met 
and that no meaningful association with the 
Communist Party had been shown. Row- 
oldt at his hearing for deportation refused 
to testify. 

In each of the foregoing cases, the Court 
was sharply divided. 

At the argument before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on March 21, 1960, the 
Assistant Solicitor General, Mr. Davis, who 
argued for the Government, stated that 
there were 16 cases in the United States 
pending decision on this subject of deporta- 
tion and that there were 200 cases on de- 
portation for past political activities in the 
administrative stage. 

I believe it can be reliably estimated that 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 and its 
concomitant act of June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 
162), known as the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, affect 15 million persons, 
either aliens or naturalized citizens. Those 
of us having familiarity with the Consti- 
tution of the United States and its histori- 
cal background know that the current laws 
relating to immigration, insofar as they 
deal with banishment of persons admitted 
for lawful residence and who have lived a 
good part, if not most of their lives in this 
country, are out of place in the long view 
of American democracy. I personally am 
convinced that they are a clear example of 
a bill of attainder so well known by the 
framers of the Constitution, as well as con- 
stituting an unconstitutional invasion of 
rights guaranteed under the first amendment 
as to freedom of speech, association, and 
assembly, and the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment which declares that “no 
person * * * shall * * * be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” 

I respectfully urge that all responsible leg- 
islators of good will reconsider the severi- 
ties imposed by this barbaric act which im- 
poses the cruelest punishment for past po- 
litical activities, lawful when engaged in, 
and, where the courts have felt constrained 
not to grant relief, that the Congress enact 
special legislation, as they may and have 
done on many occasions in the past under 
this act to remedy a wrong. 

The tragic story of William Albert Mackie 
portrays a classic example of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 

Congress can show its dedication to Ameri- 
can democracy by continuing his presence 
in the only land which he knows, which he 
loves, and has demonstrated a willingness to 
fight and die for. Such legislative action 
would demonstrate to the world that Ameri- 
can democracy still exemplifies justice and 
mercy. Such action would aid in restoring 
in the eyes of the world the position, once 
held, that our system of government affords 
a@ superior system over that of any other yet 
devised by man. Failure to do so will brand 
our Government as despotic and ruled by 
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tyranny. Enactment of this legislation will 
give meaning to Emma Lazarus’ inscription 
on the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 
to me! 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Best regards. 
Yours sincerely, 
NELS PETERSON. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that a detailed state- 
ment I have prepared on this case, which 
I shall not take the time to read, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


This is a bill for the relief of Willia Niuk- 
kanen, from a deportation order. They say 
that from 1937 to 1939 Willie was a member 
of the Communist Party and that he must 
therefore be sent to Finland. He has ex- 
hausted his administrative remedies. His 
appeals to the courts have failed. Now, 
Willie, and a whole host of his neighbors in 
Portland, Oreg., would like Congress to make 
it possible for him to stay in the United 
States and go on painting houses. 

The Congress can do this. And what I’ve 
learned about the case of Willie Niukkanen 
makes me believe that Congress should and 
will do it. 

Before I say anything about. the Niuk- 
kanen case, though, let me tell you some 
things about Willie himself. Mr. and Mrs. 
Niukkanen, Willie’s parents, came from Fin- 
land to the United States in 1902. Since that 
time the Niukkanens have had five children. 
Only four of them, however, were born in the 
United States. It was Willie’s fate to be 
born in Finland while his parents were vis- 
iting the old country in 1908. In 1909 they 
returned to the United States bringing 10- 
month-old Willie with them. Though Willie 
was born in Finland, he has no memories of 
any land but the United States. 

The Niukkanens moved about for a while. 
From Minnesota to Montana. From Wash- 
ington to California. In about 1919, how- 
ever, they settled in Portland, Oreg., and 
there they all have stayed. All that is ex- 
cept an older brother who died during the 
same visit to Finland on which Willie was 
born and a younger brother who was lost at 
sea near Wake Island after the Japanese at- 
tack in 1942, 

Willie grew up in Portland and joined the 
National Guard when he was 16. He spent 
about 2 years in the Guard then finished 
high school in 1929. There is no need to re- 
mind you what happened in 1929. Portland 
was not much different from any place else 
in the United States. New York had no 
monopoly on stock brokers selling apples. 
And for the next 10 years we had our share 
of breadlines too. This was the decade in 
which Willie came to manhood, It was about 
this time, also, that Willie had two brushes 
with the law. In The Dalles, Oreg., Willie 
and another hungry lad decided to steal a 
chicken. Willie’s friend got the chicken and 
also got away. Willie was caught and sen- 
tenced to 30 days. Another time he was fined 
$30 for having some beer in Idaho. Mean- 
while Willie worked when he could, where he 
could. He was with a foodpacker in Port- 
land, and did road construction with the 
Army Engineers. 

Willie was drafted in 1940. He was a 
little older than most of his peacetime bud- 
dies and was honorably discharged “for the 
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sonvenience of the Government” because of 
illness, with an excellent character rating. 
He was recalled in 1942 but was turned down 
for medical reasons. Thereafter, he went to 
work in the Vancouver and Swan Island 
Shipyards as a welder and leadman. In 
1947 he became a painting contractor in 
Portland. He bought a house for $3,100 
which is now worth about $6,000 and he 
owns a car. His father is 78 years old and 
a part-time tailor. He is about to retire be- 
cause of a heart condition and when he does 
Willie will have to contribute a large meas- 
ure to his support. Willie’s sisters can help 
care for their father but the financial bur- 
den will be largely Willie’s. He has been 
making about $4,000 a year, lately. Does this 
sound like the life of a man who poses a 
threat to the national security? 

Willie’s immigration troubles started in 
1952 when the Department of Justice issued 
a warrant for his arrest for deportation under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
987). The warrant charged that he was an 
alien who entered the United States on Sep- 
tember 5, 1909, and that after such entry “he 
became a member of the Communist Party of 
the United States.” 

The hearing on the warrant was presided 
over by a special inquiry officer who was not 
a lawyer. The officer who presented the case 
against Willie was not a lawyer, either. 
There were just two witnesses against Willie. 
One of them admitted that during this pe- 
riod 1937-39 he “drank a great deal” and 
“always drank to excess.””’ The other denied 
conviction of any crimes, but was recalled 
to testify that he had been convicted of the 
felony of forgery in the State of California. 
Both witnesses had been Communists. Their 
testimony was never heard by a judge. 
Whether these witnesses were reliable or not 
is questionable. But let me summarize 
their testimony against Willie, not in my 
words, but in the language of the dissenting 
opinion concurred in by four Justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, including the Chief 
Justice: 

“They testified that petitioner was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party from 1937 to 
1939 in Portland, Oreg. One of them testi- 
fied that petitioner had assisted in the cir- 
culation of a paper, Labor New Dealer, which 
apparently was an organ of the party. There 
was evidence he paid dues to the party of 
25 cents a month and that he attended both 
open and closed meetings of the party. But 
even these two ex-Communists who ap- 
peared against petitioner said that there was 
no discussion of ways and means to over- 
throw the Government at those meetings; 
that only problems such as labor conditions, 
relief, and the like, were discussed. One 
also swore that petitioner never advocated 
the overthrow of the Government. Peti- 
tioner’s interest in the party, according to 
one of these hostile witnesses, was a result 
of ‘the sufferings of the people in the de- 
pression,’ and he was ‘very sympathetic to- 
ward their welfare.’ This witness agreed 
that petitioner was not an intellectual in- 
terested in ‘theory’ or ‘political discussion.’ 
His interests were ‘in bread-and-butter 
topics of the day, what to do for unemploy- 
ment and relief.’ Nor had petitioner ever 
taught the Communist doctrine nor dis- 
tributed its literature, except for the Labor 
New Dealer. 

“These two ex-Communists testified that 
petitioner attended dances that the party 
arranged in Portland. But they said he 
never held an office in the party, nor was 
ever employed by the party, nor was ever a 
‘functionary’ in the sense of representing 
the party. He attended a regional meeting 
at Aberdeen, Wash., where various speakers, 
according to one ex-Communist, gave ‘glow- 
ing accounts’ of their work for the party, 
‘more or less fabricating’ their achieve- 
ments.” 
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So much for the testimony against Willie. 
Now let’s turn to the record and hear what 
Willie had to say for himself: 

“Question. In the Finnish Hall, or any- 
where else, did you attend Communist Party 
meetings? 

“Answer. Well, if I said yes, and if I said 
no, maybe I wouldn’t be telling the truth, 
because I really couldn’t tell one way or 
the other. I went to meetings there. Some- 
times maybe they were Communist and 
maybe they wasn’t. It could have been and 
maybe they wasn’t. 

+ * ea * * 

“Question. Have you been a member of the 
Communist Party of the United States or 
any branch or affiliate or organization by that 
name or any similar name? 

“Answer. Knowingly, I haven’t; no. 

* * * * * 


“Question. Do you believe that member- 
ship in the Communist Party now is a law- 
ful political purpose? 

“Answer. No. I can’t answer questions 
about that because I don’t know. If Con- 
gress says it is unlawful, it is unlawful. 
If it isn’t, it isn’t. I don’t know. If I got 
the question right, I don’t know. 

“Question. I am not trying to confuse 
you. * * * I am trying to find out your 
feelings toward communism. 

“Answer. Naturally I don’t—communism 
or socialism, I don’t care what party it is 
here or any place else, if it has anything to 
do with overthrowing the Government by 
force and violence, I don’t agree with it, no. 


* * * * * 


“Question. What was your impression of 
what the Communist Party was trying to do? 

“Answer. Well, the only thing I heard in 
those days was more relief and more work, 
and I never heard anything else, no violent 
overthrow of the Government, or anything 
of that sort, but anyplace I went to meet- 
ings was always more work and more food. 

“Question. As far as you know, that was 
what the Communist Party stood for during 
that period? 

“Answer. I don’t know if they stood for 
that, but I never heard anything against it.” 

With this evidence and this testimony in 
mind, is it any wonder that four Justices of 
the U.S. Supreme Court concurred in saying: 

“One who reads the whole of this record 
cannot put it down without feeling that here 
is a man neither conspiratorial, dangerous, 
cunning, nor knowledgeable.” 

With a minority of the Court, and a ma- 
jority of his neighbors who concur with us 
I say: Willie “represents a microscopic ele- 
ment in the ranks of our labor force who 
was caught up in a movement whose ide- 
ology he did not understand and whose 
leaders spoke in terms of bread for the 
hungry and jobs for the unemployed. * * * 
A man who has lived here for every mean- 
ingful month of his life should not be sent 
into exile for acts which this record reveals 
were utterly devoid of any sinister implica- 
tions.” 

The technical legal question resolved by 
the Supreme Court in the Niukkanen case 
was whether the evidence against him made 
Willie subject to deportation under the rule 
of Galvan v. Press (347 U.S. 522 (1954)), or 
saved him from it under the rule of Rowoldt 
v. Perfetto (355 U.S. 115 (1957)). Under 
Galvan an alien can be deported if it is 
shown that he joined the party aware that 
he was joining an organization known as 
the Communist Party which operates as a 
distinct and active political organization, and 
that he did so of his own free will. Under 
Rowoldt it was held that the dominating im- 
pulse of that particular alien’s affiliation with 
the party may well have been wholly devoid 
of any “political” implications and that the 
record was too insubstantial to establish that 
petitioner’s membership was the kind of 
meaningful association with the party re- 
quired by the law to support an order of 
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deportation. In Niukkanen a bare majority 
of the Court in a very short per curiam 
opinion resolved this issue against Willie 
stating in part: 

“The determination * * * turns on eyal- 
uation of the testimony before the district 
court. * * * An able judge found that peti- 
tioner in denying membership in the Com- 
munist Party, unlike Rowoldt who admitted 
membership but accounted for its innocence, 
‘perjured himself before, and I believe per- 
jured himself today.’ We cannot say that 
his findings, affirmed by the Court of Appeals, 
were clearly erroneous and do not support 
the conclusion of both the lower courts.” 

However, the four justices who dissented 
stated: 

“The case is on all fours with Rowoldt vy. 
Perfetto (355 U.S. 115). The ‘solidity of 
proof’ (id. at 120) required for the severe 
consequences of the deportation of a man 
who came here when he was less than 1 
year old, whose only memory of life is in this 
land, and who has lived here over 50 years 
has not been met. The ‘meaningful asso- 
ciation’ with the party which the Rewoldt 
case requires (id. at 120) simply has not been 
established here. In this case, as in Rowoldt, 
petitioner’s association with the party was 
‘wholly devoid of any “political” implica- 
tions’ (id. at 120).” 

Needless to say I am in complete agree- 
ment with the dissenting opinion. But I 
want to make it very clear to everyone that 
this bill for the relief of Willie Niukkanen 
is not going to have any effect whatever on 
future determinations by the Court nor will 
it in any way modify the law under which 
the deportation order was issued. I want 
to make it clear also that what the courts 
are doing in cases like this is determining 
whether or not a particular law written and 
passed by the Congress requires the deporta- 
tion of a particular alien. As the judge of 
the district court said: 

“The right to terminate hospitality to 
aliens and the grounds upon which such 
determination shall be based are matters 
solely for the responsibility of Congress and 
are wholly outside the power of the court 
to control. Niukkanen v. Boyd (148 F. Supp. 
106, 107 (D.C. Oreg. 1956)) citing Harisiades 
v. Shaughnessy (342 U.S. 580, 587, 597 
(1953) ).” 

In determining that there is no need for 
the deportation of Willie Niukkanen I am 
convinced that the Congress will be acting 
in the spirit of a statement cited in a mem- 
orandum submitted to this body by Senator 
McCarran in 1951 when the question of the 
meaning of the words “members of or affili- 
ated with” in the Internal Security Act was 
being considered by the Senate: 

Congress could not have intended to au- 
thorize the wholesale deportation of aliens 
who, accidentally, artificially, or wuncon- 
sciously in appearance only, are found to be 
members of or are affiliated with an organi- 
zation of whose platform and purposes they 
have no real knowledge. Colyer v. Skeffing- 
ton (265 F. 17 (D.C. Mass. 1920), cited at 
97 CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 2373). 


Mr. MORSE. Lastly, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Su- 
preme Court decision, which is not very 
lengthy, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES—NO. 
130—OcToBER TERM, 1959—Wz1uLLIA NIUK- 
KANEN, ETC., PETITIONER Vv. E. D. McC- 
ALEXANDER, ETC.—ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO 
THE UNITED STATES CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE NINTH CIRCUIT 

April 18, 1960 

Per curiam: The petitioner sought relief 

from an order directing his deportation on 
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the ground that as an alien he had become, 
after entering the United States, a member 
of the Communist Party within the meaning 
of the Act of October 16, 1918, as amended 
by section 22 of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, 64 Stat. 987, 1006. The district 
court, after hearing, denied the petition, 148 
F. Supp. 106, and the Court of Appeals af- 
firmed (241 F. 2d 988). Invoking Rowoldt v. 
Perfetto (355 U.S. 115) decided after the or- 
der for his deportation, petitioner sought an 
administrative reconsideration of his status. 
Upon its denial by the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals he began the judicial proceed- 
ing immediately before us for review. After 
a hearing, the district court again denied his 
petition for relief and the court of appeals 
affirmed the order of the district court (265 
F. 2d 825). The ultimate question is whether 
petitioner is subject to deportation under 
Galvan v. Press (347 U.S. 522) or is saved 
from it under Rowoldt v. Perfetto, supra. 
The determination of this issue turns on 
evaluation of the testimony before the dis- 
trict court, in light of Galvan v. Press, supra, 
and Rowoldt v. Perfetto, supra. Such as- 
sessment largely depends on the credibility 
of the testimony on which the district judge 
based his judgment, particularly that of the 
petitioner himself, whom the judge saw and 
heard. An able judge found that petitioner 
in denying membership in the Communist 
Party, unlike Rowoldt who admitted mem- 
bership, see 355 U.S., at 116-117, but ac- 
counted for its innocence, “‘perjured himself 
before, and I believe perjured himself to- 
day.” We cannot say that his findings, af- 
firmed by the court of appeals, were clearly 
erroneous and do not support the conclusion 
of both the lower courts. 

Judgment affirmed. 
Mr, JUSTICE DouGLAS, WITH WHOM THE CHIEF 

JUSTICE, Mr. JUSTICE BLACK, AND MR. JUS- 

TIcE BRENNAN CONCUR, DISSENTING 


Petitioner was born in Finland in 1908; 
and came here when he was less than a year 
old and has resided here ever since. He is 
married to a native-born citizen; he served 
honorably in our Army; and he has no crimi- 
nal record of any kind except for a petty 
offense, back in 1930. 

The evidence against petitioner was given 
by two witnesses who had once been Com- 
munists, one of whom petitioner swore he 
never knew. They testified that petitioner 
was a member of the Communist Party from 
1937 to 1939 in Portland, Oreg. One of them 
testified that petitioner had assisted in the 
circulation of a paper, Labor New Dealer, 
which apparently was an organ of the party. 
There was evidence he paid dues to the party 
of 25 cents a month and that he attended 
both open and closed meetings of the party. 
But even these two ex-Communists who ap- 
peared against petitioner said that there was 
no discussion of ways and means to over- 
throw the Government at those meetings, 
that only problems such as labor conditions, 
relief, and the like were discussed. One 
also swore that petitioner never advocated 
the overthrow of the Government. Peti- 
tioner’s interest in the party, according to 
one of these hostile witnesses, was as a result 
of “the sufferings of the people in the de- 
pression;” and he was “very sympathetic 
toward their welfare.” This witness agreed 
that petitioner was not an intellectual in- 
terested in “theory” or “political discussion.” 
His interests were “in bread and butter topics 
of the day, what to do for unemployment 
and relief.” Nor had petitioner ever taught 
the Communist doctrine nor distributed its 
literature, except for the Labor New Dealer. 

These two ex-Communists testified that 
petitioner attended dances that the party ar- 
ranged in Portland. But they said he never 
held an office in the party; nor was ever em- 
Ployed by the party; nor was ever a “func- 
tionary” in the sense of representing the 
Party. He attended a regional meeting at 
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Aberdeen, Wash., where various speakers, 
according to one ex-Communist, gave “glow- 
ing accounts” of their work for the party, 
“more or less fabricating” their achieve- 
ments. 

We know from petitioner’s lips that he 
was not acquainted with the conventional 
Communist literature; and nothing came 
from the lips of his accusers that denied it. 
One who reads the whole of his record can- 
not put it down without feeling that here 
is a man neither conspiratorial, dangerous, 
cunning, nor knowledgeable. Petitioner—a 
painter by trade—represents a miscroscopic 
element in the ranks of our labor force who 
was caught up in a movement whose ide- 
ology he did not understand and whose 
leaders spoke in terms of bread for the 
hungry, and jobs for the unemployed. He 
has recently earned about $4,000 a year; he 
bought a home for $3,100 (which is now 
worth from $6,000 to $6,500 subject to a 
$2,500 mortgage); and he has personal prop- 
erty, including a car, worth $2,000. 

This is the background against which the 
following testimony can be best understood. 

“Question. In the Finnish Hall or any- 
where else did you attend Communist Party 
meetings? 

“Answer. Well, if I said yes and if I said 
no maybe I wouldn’t be telling the truth, 
because I really couldn’t tell one way or the 
other. I went to meetings there. Some- 
times maybe they were Communist, and 
maybe they wasn’t. It could have been and 
maybe they wasn’t. 

a * * a * 

“Question. Have you been a member of the 
Communist Party of the United States or 
any branch of affiliate or organization by 
that name or any similar name? 

“Answer. Knowingly, I haven’t, no. 

= * + * * 


“Question. Do you believe that member- 
ship in the Communist Party now is a law- 
ful political purpose? 

“Answer. No. I can’t answer questions 
about that because I don’t know. If Con- 
gress says it is unlawful, it is unlawful. If 
it isn’t, it isn’t. I don’t know. If I got the 
question right, I don’t know. 

“Question. I am not trying to confuse you, 
* * * IT am trying to find out your feelings 
toward communism. 

“Answer. Naturally I don’t—communism 
or socialism, I don’t care what party it is 
here or anyplace else, if it has anything to 
do with overthrowing the goverment by 
force and violence I don’t agree with it, no. 

* s e ~ * 


“Question. What was your impression of 
what the Communist Party was trying to 
do? 

“Answer. Well, the only thing I heard in 
those days was more relief and more work, 
and I never heard anything else; no violent 
overthrow of the Government, or anything 
of that sort, but anyplace I went to meet- 
ings was always more work and more food. 

“Question. As far as you know, that was 
what the Communist Party stood for during 
that period? 

“Answer. I don’t know if they stood for 
that, but I never heard anything against it.” 

The case is on all fours with Rowoldt v. 
Perfetto (355 U.S. 115). The “solidity of 
proof” (id., at 120) required for the severe 
consequences of the deportation of a man 
who came here when he was less than 1 year 
old, whose only memory of life is in this land, 
and who has lived here over 50 years has not 
been met. The “meaningful association” 
with the party which the Rowoldt case re- 
quires (id., at 120) simply has not been es- 
tablished here. gn this case, as in Rowoldt, 
petitioner’s association with the party was 
“wholly devoid of any ‘political’ implica- 
tions” (id. at 120). 

The testimony of the two ex-Communists 
upon which petitioner is being banished has 
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never been heard by a court. The only testi- 
mony taken by the district court was that of 
the petitioner and his character witnesses. 
The district judge believed the witnesses 
against Niukkanen by virtue of having read 
the same record that is now before this 
Court. His impression of their credibility 
can be no more reliable than our own. Cer- 
tainly then his conclusion that petitioner 
“perjured himself before, and * * * per- 
jured himself today” does not preclude this 
Court’s review of the evidence against him. 
Apart from that, the evidence would be far 
too meager to establish the “meaningful 
association” which we required in the 
Rowoldt case. 

The unanimity of all the finders of fact 
in the Rowoldt case (id. at 119) that 
Rowoldt was a “member” of the party and 
his refusal to answer when asked in the de- 
portation proceedings whether he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party, did 
not stop us from declaring that “the record 
before us is all too insubstantial to support 
the order of deportation” (id., at 121). The 
unanimity of the finders of fact in the pres- 
ent case should likewise be no barrier to our 
entry of a just decree. A man who has lived 
here for every meaningful month of his en- 
tire life should not be sent into exile for 
acts which this record reveals were utterly 
devoid of any sinister implication. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
my plea by saying I am satisfied if Mem- 
bers of the Congress will read the record 
of the case, they will agree with me that, 
although it is good politics to wave the 
fiag in regard to such a case as this, I 
believe we ought to rise above our emo- 
tions in a matter such as this and see 
to it that we do justice to our country by 
not letting the world receive notice that 
we are going to be guilty of the kind of 
an inhumanity to man which, in my 
judgment, is proposed in regard to this 
particular individual. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PAY 
INCREASE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I submitted to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service a 
statement in support of what I believe 
to be a completely meritorious pay in- 
crease for our Federal employees. I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objections, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON POsT OFFICE AND 
Civi. SERVICE IN SUPPORT OF FEDERAL Pay 
INCREASE LEGISLATION, May 12, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I come before you today to urge 
that you give earnest and favorable con- 
sideration to a Federal pay increase bill this 
session which will increase the compensation 
of postal and Federal employees by at least 
9 percent. 

There is nothing magic about 9 percent, it 
could be 10 percent or 12 percent or even 
more if justified by the facts of the matter. 
I am suggesting 9 percent to you as an 
interim figure only, which would be ad- 
justed upon the completion of such neces- 
sary and overdue studies as the administra- 
tion has indicated it is conducting. In my 
judgment, an objective study would show 
that the 9 percent figure is a low figure and 
that an equitable increase would be a higher 
percentage amount. 

Parity of income for Federal employees, by 
which I mean a fair day’s pay for an honest 
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day’s work, corrected when necessary to 
reflect changes in the cost of living and in- 
creases in productivity, is a goal to which 
we should dedicate ourselves. Those of us 
who believe that the Government should be 
@ model employer have a responsibility to 
vote for justified pay increase legislation 
when it comes before us. It is this parity 
of income based upon the 1939 standard 
which we should enact as a minimum. 

Let us not forget that we are in a special 
relationship of trust to the people of the 
Nation whose best interests we are sworn 
to uphold, and to the men and women 
who, by freely entering into our postal and 
classified services, have dedicated themselves 
to a lifetime of service to their fellow citi- 
zens. By doing so, the scientists who work 
in the Bureau of Standards, the agricultural 
and veterinary specialists who guard our 
health, the indispensable agents who work in 
Internal Revenue and the postal employees 
who deliver our mail, to name but a few of 
the many important service functions per- 
formed for our citizens, have all surrendered 
the accepted rights of labor in private in- 
dustry to improve economic status by work 
stoppage. They have done this because their 
service is vital to our national community 
and cannot be interrupted. They therefore 
have a just and continuing claim upon us 
as legislators for fair and equitable treat- 
ment. 

I very much regret, from what I have ob- 
served in the press, that the administration 
does not recognize this elementary respon- 
sibility to our Federal employees. I have 
heard that representatives of the adminis- 
tration have even gone so far as to stigma- 
tize the elected representatives of the people 
by inferring that the Congress is callously 
manipulating the Federal employee. I am 
reminded that once before, not too many 
years ago, a Cabinet rank appointee of the 
President, went so far in connection with a 
pay bill for which credit was later claimed 
by the administration, to say that Federal 
pay increase proposals of the Congress were 
a cruel hoax upon the Federal employee. 
Mr. Chairman, this type of scarecrow argu- 
ment should be recognized for what it is— 
the substitution of semantics for needed 
action. 

The administration wants to delay needed 
upward adjustment of pay schedules under 
the guise of a study completion. By ac- 
ceding to this delaying tactic what really 
is accomplished? The saving of some money 
which should have been paid at an earlier 
date. It is the repudiation of a just debt. 
If the facts you have elicited warrant an in- 
crease at this time, then we should face up 
to the problem and vote the increase now. 

Since 1939 there have been increases in 
productivity of postal and Federal employees 
which should be kept in mind. Since 1939 
there has also been imposed upon the Fed- 
eral employee the same burden of tax which 
is borne by all our citizens. Let us not for- 
get that the traditionally lower wages for 
Federal workers were, in large part, once 
justified by the tax free nature of their in- 
come. But this justification died with the 
imposition of taxes, State and Federal, upon 
the Government worker two decades or more 
ago. Equal pay for equal work is the guide 
and principle which should determine our 
action. We should not expect the Federal 
employee, any more than we should expect 
the farmer, or the industrial worker to sub- 
sidize, by low pay, the balance of our econ- 
omy. An argument to the contrary, an argu- 
ment based upon a feared inflationary im- 
pact of a Federal pay raise, is an argument, 
in effect, for forced and uncompensated 
labor. 

A remedy for the supposed inflationary 
situation which might develop, and I have 
yet to be convinced that it will develop, lies 
not in restricting arbitrarily the just reward 
for conscientiously performed work, it may 
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lie rather in changes in our income tax struc- 
ture. I note that the administration is not 
hesitant to inflate the cost of living by 
postal rate increases and increases in gaso- 
line taxes. 

It may be that there are a few grave in- 
equities in our classification system in both 
postal and civil service. If so, these inequi- 
ties should be rectified upon the basis of an 
objective and scientific study. But the study 
should not be used as a cloak for doing 
nothing about an immediate and pressing 
problem. 

It is for these reasons that I ask the chair- 
man and his distinguished committee to give 
careful heed to the just recommendations of 
the representatives of the employees who 
have appeared before you in support of an 
immediate pay raise, and in reporting a bill 
to do so without prejudice to any further 
upward adjustments which may later be 
found to be necessary. 





AMENDMENT OF MENOMINEE IN- 
DIANS ACT, RELATING TO TERMI- 
NATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 
OVER TRIBAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
enable the Secretary of Interior to de- 
termine whether or not the Menominee 
Indian Tribe may require additional 
time—beyond December 31, 1960—for 
termination of Federal control over 
tribal affairs. 

As we all well appreciate, the termi- 
nation of Federal control involves com- 
plex economic, legal, and social problems. 
Prior to enactment of Public Law 85-488, 
providing for termination of Federal con- 
trol, I pointed out that I was opposed to 
a December 31, 1960, deadline. 

Unfortunately, however, this was the 
best that could be obtained at the time. 

In view of the complex problems in- 
volved, however, I am introducing legis- 
lation to enable the Secretary of In- 
terior—intimately acquainted with tribal 
affairs—to determine whether or not ad- 
ditional time would be necessary. 

As we know, the Secretary is charged, 
also, with the responsibility of approving 
a plan for control of tribal assets after 
termination of Federal control. 

As of now, there is question as to 
whether or not the tribe will be able to 
meet the deadline—even though the 
State of Wisconsin—and the tribe it- 
self—has taken extensive measures to 
deal with the involved problems. Con- 
sequently, I am proposing that the Sec- 
retary of Interior be provided with au- 
thority to extend the date of termina- 
tion—if deemed advisable both in the 
interest of the tribe and the Nation. The 
purpose would be to enable the tribe 
to put its affairs in order so as to enable 
it to integrate properly into the economy 
of the State. 

I believe this is a realistic and justified 
approach. 

In view of the fact that this apparently 
will be a short session—and termination 
of control ends December 31, 1960—I 
would sincerely hope that the Interior 
Committee would find it possible to act 
expeditiously on this legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
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referred; and, without objection, the bil] 
will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 3544) to amend the 
Menominee Termination Act, introduced 
by Mr. WILEY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of June 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 252), as 
amended (25 U.S.C. 891), is hereby amended 
by adding a new section 13 as follows: 

“Sec. 13. If the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that more time is needed before 
the transfer of property to the tribe or a 
tribal corporation on December 31, 1960, as 
provided in section 8 of this Act, and before 
a termination of Federal responsibility for 
furnishing supervision and services to the 
tribe on December 31, 1960, as provided in 
section 7 of this Act, he is authorized to 
postpone such transfer of property and 
termination of Federal responsibility to a 
date he determines is reasonable.” 





LEASING OF PUBLIC LANDS BY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Alaska, and myself, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the law under which the University of 
Alaska is authorized to lease public lands 
granted to it. 

As the law is now worded, the uni- 
versity can lease this land only at public 
auction. Experience has indicated that 
higher prices for this land can be ob- 
tained through sealed competitive bids. 
This is the method utilized by the State 
in leasing its own lands. There seems no 
valid reason for the use of different 
methods by two instrumentalities of the 
same State. It is much too confusing 
for prospective lessees. The bill we are 
introducing, therefore, would permit the 
University of Alaska to utilize the same 
method, namely sealed competitive bid- 
ding, employed by the State itself in 
leasing public lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3545) to amend section 4 
of the act of January 21, 1929, 48 U.S.C. 
354a(c), and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. GruENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





THE NEED TO INCREASE AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS FOR THE REVOLVING 
FUND IN BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and myself, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend the 
act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986). 

One of the major issues before Con- 
gress which concerns many of us, and 
is discussed periodically, is what can be 
done to revitalize our Federal Indian pol- 
icy. The predominant views can be di- 
vided into three categories. 
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First, there are those who believe that 
our Indians should be protected and 
sheltered as wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for as long as the Indians them- 
selves will accept it. 

Second, there are those who would ter- 
minate Federal control over the Indian 
reservations as rapidly as possible, and I 
might add that the most obvious result 
of such a policy would be to turn over a 
welfare problem of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the individual States and coun- 
ties. 

Third, and this is a policy to which I 
subscribe, is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should see that these folks are 
properly educated and encouraged to 
help themselves in addition to seeing 
that the needy Indian is properly cared 
for; developing the Indian so that he 
will break the ties with Federal Govern- 
ment of his own accord. 

I do not feel that the Indians want to 
be under the protective wing of the Fed- 
eral Government forever, and I am sure 
that they would like to be treated as the 
rest of us are. But the majority of our 
Indian reservations, especially those in 
Montana, are not blessed with sufficient 
resources and income to enable them to 
do anything about improving their own 
living and economic conditions. 

In Montana we have a reservation 
made up of Northern Cheyenne Indians. 
I have spoken of these people often. 
They are very fine people, but they live 
on a reservation which is blessed with 
fewer resources than most areas in the 
country. In fact, many of these people 
live under the worst kind of circum- 
stances. I have done my utmost to as- 
sist them, and they have made a very 
honest effort to help improve their own 
situation. 

Just recently the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribal Council submitted a very fine 
imaginative program for the develop- 
ment of their reservation. It was nota 
grandiose plan, but was one which they 
could handle themselves. The tribal 
council received encouragement from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs officials and 
even submitted the plan to Washington. 
However, that is as far as the proposal 
has gone. In order to implement these 
economic development programs these 
folks need money. As the Members of 
the Senate know the tribal revolving 
credit fund is overcommitted. Without 
a loan these tribal groups cannot pro- 
ceed with their land purchase programs 
which are essential to the development 
of their reservation. The increased 
amount of land sales is indeed disheart- 
ening and tends to dissipate the land 
area on their reservation. 

I might point out here that I have felt 
for sometime that when termination 
does come it does not necessarily need 
to mean the end of the reservation unit. 
I see no reason why a reservation can- 
not continue to function in some corpo- 
rate form after termination and the re- 
lease of Federal control. But if many of 


the reservations are to progress to this 
State they are going to need financial 
assistance. 

With regard to the land sale matter, I 
might point out that I recognize the 
right of an individual Indian to sell the 
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land that is his own, but I also want to 
see that the tribal council is given the 
opportunity to exercise its own preroga- 
tive of meeting the highest bid. This 
certainly cannot be done if the tribal 
council does not have the necessary 
funds in their treasury. 

I have joined my distinguished senior 
colleague [Mr. Murray] in the introduc- 
tion of proposed legislation today which 
would increase the authorization of the 
tribal revolving credit fund in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs by an additional 
$15 million. This would enable many of 
the tribal organizations to have their 
loan applications processed and they 
could then proceed with their own in- 
dividual programs. The Department of 
the Interior has given its blessing te such 
an increase in its report on heirship leg- 
islation. I feel that the present situa- 
tion demands that the loan fund matter 
be handled separately because of the 
controversial nature and complexion of 
the various heirship proposals. The 
need for the loan fund is immediate. 

I am pleased to advise the Senate that 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has reported a bill which 
includes this $15 million authorization. 
I might point out that this action was 
taken under the able leadership of Rep- 
resentative JAMES HALEY, whom we all 
know as the chairman of the Indian Af- 
fairs Subcommittee in the House. The 
need to replenish the revolving credit 
fund is very serious and I do hope that 
the Senate will act favorably at an early 
date. 

Under the leadership of the new chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
{[Mr. CHurcH], I know we will get the 
necessary action. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, prepared by my colleague [Mr. 
Murray], relating to the bill, may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3546) to amend the act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), introduced 
by Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
MorRayY), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. MANns- 
FIELD is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 

I am pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague, Senator MANSFIELD, in sponsoring 
the bill to increase the Indian Bureau re- 
volving credit fund authorization from $10 
million to $25 million. 

I will explain briefly the need for such leg- 
islation. The revolving credit fund is now 
overcommitted. This situation has prevailed 
for some time. Subsequently, deserving 
tribes which make reasonable proposals for 
loans are turned down. For example, here 
is what Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Roger Ernst told me in a letter dated March 
29, 1960: 

“Unfortunately, funds are not available at 
present to make the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe a loan of $550,000 as contemplated by 
its program. If the Congress authorizes 
and appropriates the $15 million increase in 
the revolving fund, recommended as an 
amendment to S. 51, we shall, of course, pro- 
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ceed to make funds available for land pur 
chases. However, any land purchases made 
with revolving loan funds would have to be 
in accordance with a program agreed upon 
by the Northern Cheyenne Indians and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

As of February 29, 1960, according to Mr. 
Ernst, that part of the fund which the loan 
would be made was overcommitted $1,353,797. 

The remedy for this situation is, in my 
judgment, to increase the authorization 
promptly and appropriate a reasonable sum 
in the supplemental appropriations bill. 

The revolving credit fund is presently use- 
less to most tribes, some of which have pro- 
posed sound land acquisition and tribal en- 
terprise programs which require additional 
funds. ‘ 

I have a very high regard for the able, new 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, the junior Senator from Idaho. I hope 
that he will consider the proposal which 
Senator MANSFIELD and I have made. As 
chairman of the Interior Committee I shall 
be glad to cooperate in any way toward im- 
provement of the revolving credit fund sit- 
uation. 





RECOVERY OF CERTAIN COSTS OF 
MEDICAL CARE FURNISHED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill relating to the recovery from liable 
third persons of the cost of medical care 
and treatment furnished by agencies 
and departments of the United States 
to persons authorized by law to receive 
such care and treatment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an explanatory state- 
ment, prepared by me, in connection 
with the bill, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3547) relating to the re- 
covery from liable third persons of the 
cost of medical care and treatment fur- 
nished by agencies and departments of 
the United States to persons authorized 
by law to receive such care and treat- 
ment, introduced by Mr. Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Byrp of Virginia is as follows: 

The bill relates to lack of authority in 
certain areas of the Government to recover 
the costs of hospital and medical services in 
“negligent third-party cases.” It is based on 
official audit report by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. The language of 
the bill was drafted by the Senate Legisla- 
tive Counsel and approved by the General . 
Accounting Office. 

The Comptroller General’s report on this 
subject shows that, while provision is made 
for recovery of these costs in other areas, 
the law without apparent reason is silent or 
insufficient with respect to accident cases 
involving injury to members of the Armed 
Forces and their dependents, the Coast 
Guard, merchant seamen, and others for 
whom Government medical care is furnished. 

The magnitude of these errors of omis- 
sion is shown by the Comptroller General’s 
examination of Department of Defense rec- 
ords which reveal that in the 30-month 
period ending June 30, 1959, there were 
13,500 accidents involving privately owned 
automobiles in which military personnel 
were injured. 
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The Comptroller General estimated that 
costs of Federal medical and related serv- 
ices in these cases averaged $10.5 million a 
year, or some $26 million for the 30-month 
period; but lacking specific authority, and 
under a 1947 Supreme Court decision, the 
Defense Department made no effort to recover 
any of these costs. 

The Comptroller General found so-called 
“third-party megligence” reasonable to as- 
sume in 5,400 of the 13,500 accident cases be- 
cause the injured military personnel were 
passengers or pedestrians. The unrecovered 
costs of medical and hospital services in these 
cases were estimated at an average of $4.2 
million a year. 

The military personnel injured in the 
other 8,100 accident cases were drivers of 
vehicles involved, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral said that while incidence of “third party 
liability in these cases is not known, it is 
reasonable to assume that it was present in 
a significant number of instances.” 

In the same review the Comptroller Gen- 
eral found that the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice does not recover from “negligent third 
parties” the costs incurred by the Govern- 
ment in the treatment of injured Coast 
Guard personnel, merchant seamen, and 
others who are entitled to care in PHS hos- 
pitals at Government expense. 

He found further that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, while successful in proceedings 
under general provisions of the Veterans 
Benefits Act, also lacks specific authority to 
recover medical costs from negligent third 
parties for accident cases treated through 
VA facilities. 

The review found in some cases injured 
personnel may recover from negligent 
parties, but the Government cannot recover 
from either party in the absence of specific 
legal authority. In other cases injured 
parties, having received medical care at Gov- 
ernment expense, do not include such costs 
in their claims. 

I concur in the Comptroller General’s 
conclusions that Government medical care 
in these cases is not intended to relieve any- 
one of any accident liability, and that the 
right of recovery should be uniform through- 
out the Government, with no exceptions. 

I am advised by the Senate Legislative 
Counsel that the bill authorizes the uniform 
right of recovery in these cases throughout 
the Government. The bill has been worked 
out with counsel for the General Accounting 
Office. And the Comptroller General’s rec- 
ommendation is concurred in by departments 
and agencies involved including the military 
departments. 

I hope the bill may be enacted during this 
Congress. 





EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
DAY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in 1962 
we shall reach the 100th anniversary of 
one of the most significant documents in 
the history of the United States. I refer 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

That proclamation set the tone of 
American protection for all citizens and 
rejection of second-class status for any 
citizen. In issuing it President Abra- 
ham Lincoln strengthened immeasurably 
the world position of our Nation. Lin- 
coln set forth, for all to see, a policy of 
national dignity and respect for the God- 
given rights of the individual. It has 
stood, alongside such other documents 
as the Magna Carta, as a hallmark in 
man’s never-ending fight for individual 
liberty. 

In the century since, breathtaking 
changes have occurred, and yet we still 
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must concern ourselves with the funda- 
mental truths of our freedoms. There 
is not one of us here who would not 
champion the freedom of all men, al- 
though we may differ on details as to 
how we can insure that freedom. 

As Abraham Lincoln told a group on 
April 6, 1859: 


This is a world of compensations; and he 
who would be no slave must consent to have 
no slave. Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves; and, under a 
just God, cannot long retain it. 


With this abiding faith, with his feel- 
ing that “this Government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half 
free,” Abraham Lincoln finally, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, issued his Emancipation 
Proclamation. Let us once again recall 
those words: 


That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1863, all persons held as 
slaves within any State, or designated part 
of a State, the people whereof shall then 
be in rebellion against the United States, 
shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 
free; and the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and 
naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and 
will do no act or acts to repress such per- 
sons, or any of them in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day 
of January aforesaid, by proclamation, des- 
ignate the States and parts of States, if any 
in which people thereof, respectively, shall 
then be in rebellion against the United 
States, and the fact that any State, or the 
people thereof, shall on that day be in good 
faith represented in the Congress of the 
United States by Members chosen thereto, 
at elections wherein a majority of the quali- 
fied voters of such State shall have partici- 
pated, shall, in the absence of strong coun- 
tervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive 
evidence that such State, and the people 
thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States. 

Now, therefore I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the 
power in me vested as Commander in Chief, 
of the Army and Navy of the United States 
in time of actual armed rebellion against 
authority and Government of the United 
States, and as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing said rebellion, do 
on this first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1863, and in accordance with my 
purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the 
full period of 100 days, from the day first 
above mentioned, order and designate as 
the States and parts of States wherein the 
people thereof respectively, are this day in 
rebellion against the United States, the fol- 
lowing, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the 
parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jeffer- 
son, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascen- 
sion, Assumption, Terrebonne, Lafourche, St. 
Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the 
city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, (except the 48 coun- 
ties designated as West Virginia and also 
the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, North- 
ampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann, 
and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts 
are for the present left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the 
purpose aforesaid I do order and declare that 
all persons held as slaves within said desig- 
nated States, and parts of States are and 
henceforward shall be free; and that the 
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Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authori- 
ties thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free to abstain from all vio. 
lence, unless in necessary self-defense; ang 
I recommend to them that in all cases when 
allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And I further declare and make known, 
that such persons of suitable condition, wil) 
be received into the armed service of the 
United States to garrison forts, positions, 
stations and other places, and to man ves. 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act sincerely believed to be 
an act of justice, warranted by the Consti- 
tution upon military necessity, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 

By the President: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a joint resolution which 
proclaims September 22 of each year as 
“Emancipation Proclamation Day.” It 
requests the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation each year 
inviting observance by our people. The 
joint resolution further sets September 
22, 1962, as the first such day of observ- 
ance on the centennial of the issuance 
of the historic statement. It directs that 
this first observance be coordinated with 
the Civil War centennial already sched- 
uled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 192) 
designating September 22 of each year 
as Emancipation Proclamation Day, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ALLOTT, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

Whereas on September 22, 1862, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
issued the proclamation historically known 
as the Emancipation Proclamation; and 

Whereas the one-hundredth anniversary 
of that great historical event will occur in 
1962 during the Civil War centennial cele- 
bration; and 

Whereas the issuance of that proclamation 
being one of the most significant events in 
the history of this country, it is fitting that 
special attention be accorded the anniversary 
of that event: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the 22d day 
of September of each year is hereby desig- 
nated as “Emancipation Proclamation Day.” 
The President of the United States is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion each year inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

(b) In the preparation of plans and pro- 
grams under the Act of September 7, 1957 
(Public Law 85-305; 71 Stat. 626), the Civil 
War Centennial Commission is authorized 
and directed to include plans for special cere- 
monies commemorating the Emancipation 
Proclamation issued on September 22, 1862. 
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REPORT ON JUSTIFICATION OF WIL- 
SON DAM AND RESERVOIR, SALINE 
RIVER, KANS. (S. DOC. NO. 96) 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAvEz], I present a 
letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a report dated March 10, 
1960, from the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, 
in accordance with Public Law 505, 84th 
Congress, demonstrating justification of 
Wilson Dam and Reservoir, Saline River, 
Kans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. KEATING: 
Press release of Governor Rockefeller, of 
New York, including an exchange of letters 


between the President and the Governor on 
the subject of atomic energy regulation. 





WHY WE SHOULD HALT ATOMIC 
TESTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
lead letter in this morning’s New York 
Times is an expression by Harvard Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith who writes 
from Switzerland on the prime impor- 
tance of stopping nuclear tests. 

Professor Galbraith was director of the 
strategic bombing survey in 1945. He 
conceded that the abandonment of tests 
does indeed constitute a risk for this 
country, as the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut argued so bril- 
liantly yesterday in his eloquent speech. 
But as Professor Galbraith so ably points 
out, the American people and our Gov- 
ernment must manfully face up to the 
fact that there is no riskless course left 
in this world. Are we without risk if 
we resolutely refuse to consider inspec- 
tion and control systems designed to end 
nuclear testing in the kind of technolog- 
ical world the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut described yesterday, an age in 
which every passing day seems to bring 
& new and more terrible weapon of nu- 
Clear destruction, a world in which 
France now has broken into the nuclear 
club, and soon Red China, Germany, 
and even possibly Castro and Tito may 
follow? 

Mr, President, this is not only a time 
to speak for peace and to pray for peace, 
but also a time to work for peace and— 
yes—to risk for peace. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Professor Gal- 
braith be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


HALTING ATOMIC TEsTS—CHOICE OF LEAST 
PERILOUS COURSE BELIEVED TO BE NECES- 
SARY 
(The writer of the following letter, profes- 

sor of economics at Harvard University, 

served as Director of the U.S. Strategic Bomb- 

ing Survery in 1945:) 

To the EpIToR OF THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

The recent hearings before the Joint Com- 
mission on Atomic Energy, like much earlier 
discussion, suggest the presence of a strik- 
ingly unrealistic attitude toward an agree- 
ment on halting atomic tests. I do not sug- 
gest that this attitude is universal, but it 
does seem sufficiently common to merit com- 
ment. 

We must surely agree that our task is not 
to eliminate all risk from our lives—that is 
an impossible goal—but to find the course 
of policy that minimizes risk. This re- 
quires that we balance the dangers of dif- 
ferent courses of action. In the present in- 
stance there is, on the one hand, the danger 
of illicit violation of any agreement to ban 
tests and that the violation will go unde- 
tected. On the other hand, there is the 
danger of continued explosions. We must 
choose the course which involves the least 
peril. 

Almost everyone must agree—and most do 
agree—that the dangers inherent in con- 
tinuing the tests are virtually total. The 
tempo of competitive development and test- 
ing will increase. The countries newly pos- 
sessed of atomic weapons will claim their 
right to poison their just share of the atmos- 
phere. Obviously those who are making 
tests themselves cannot deny them the priv- 
ilege. All of these dangers are predictable 
and certain in the absence of agreement. 


POSSIBLE BAD FAITH 


Against this, as noted, we must reckon 
with the possibility of Soviet bad faith and 
that it will escape detection. Some of our 
estimate of the danger of bad faith, we must 
agree, will be the residue of the bad feeling 
of recent years. And bad faith that involves 
risk of discovery is not without disadvantage 
as a practical policy. 

But it is not my purpose to argue that 
this course is riskless. Rather what is clear 
is that whatever its dangers, they must be 
less than the dangers of the first course, 
which are certain and total. Yet this is 
not the nature of much of the present calcu- 
lation. It holds that the danger of viola- 
tion must be totally eliminated or we will 
continue the tests. One is reminded of the 
man who insists on suicide unless he is fully 
protected against automobile accidents. 
Surely we are more logical than that. 

Nor is it reassuring that many who advise 
against accepting the lesser risk believe that 
any test ban makes poor military sense. We 
have recently heard that our military secu- 
rity requires a new series of tests this sum- 
mer or autumn. And a high official of the 
Defense Department has recently stressed 
the need to develop atomic weapons which, 
though they burn, blind, disintegrate, 
mutilate and otherwise commit to a dis- 
enchanting death, are nonetheless clean. 

CONCEALED POSITION 

The danger of illicit violation has thus 
become part of the case against the agree- 
ment as such. It has no part of this case. 
If we believe an agreement is unwise, we 
should say so. This position should not be 
concealed behind arguments over enforce- 
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ability. We fool no one with such trans- 
parent devices. 

But I have difficulty in imagining that 
responsible military opinion can face with 
equanimity a world of uncontrolled tests. 
In the annals of armies there have always 
been examples of excessive and myopic pre- 
occupation with military goals. Yet 
thoughtful military leaders certainly agree 
that the purpose of the armed services is to 
protect the continuing life and civilization 
of the community. Armed services are but 
one means to this end and diplomacy and 
diplomatic agreements are among the others. 

It is to see the whole problem that we 
have civilian control of the Armed Forces. 
This will on occasion require the overruling 
of too parochial a military view. The danger 
lies not in doing so, but in failing to do so. 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 

GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND, April 27, 1960. 





ABYSMAL FAILURE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TO WORK FOR PEACE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the saddest statistics I know about is 
that in this vast Government bureauc- 
racy of ours, less than 25 persons are 
employed full time in working in re- 
search on nuclear testing control areas 
which cries out for understanding if we 
are to achieve peace. It can in this 
sense honestly be said that less than 25 
people in our Government are working 
for peace. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpnHrRey] and the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr, KENNEDY] have 
repeatedly pleaded for this research and 
have in fact introduced legislation to 
provide for it. 

What an irony if this Nation and man- 
kind should perish in a nuclear holocaust 
because our Congress and administration 
refused to hire the very few essential ex- 
perts necessary to do the homework 
we must do if we are to go into an in- 
spection and controls system knowing 
what we are doing. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent article on this subject by Repre- 
sentative CHESTER BowLEs, of Connecti- 
cut, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE ARMAMENT MEETS DISARMAMENT—A 
Vast NEW RESEARCH PROGRAM IS REQUIRED 
To DEVELOP POLICIES FOR BOTH SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY 

(By CHESTER BOWLES) 

Few public policies have been subjected to 
more scrutiny and pressure in the last few 
years than the twin issues of arms and arms 
control. True, the attention given to arms 
has far exceeded that given to arms control, 
but our policies on both issues have been 
equally confused and the controversies sur- 
rounding them have refused to fall into any 
particular pattern. Yet the expectation is 
that if the May 16 summit meeting results in 
agreement on any subject, that subject is 
likely to have something to do with arms 
control. 

Clearly, our defense debacle and our dis- 
armament debacle are interrelated (although 
to a degree each has an inner logic of its 
own). They center around two fundamental 
truths: (1) Arms races throughout history 
have usually ended in war. (2) Unpre- 
paredness and unilateral or unsafeguarded 
disarmament have usually ended in national 
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catastrophe. Many of our major difficulties 
stem from attempts to separate these two 
truths in our thinking. 

A fresh approach to our dilemma demands 
the recognition of both propositions as 
parallel routes to disaster. Some who 
recognize this fact recoil from what they 
see and tell us that our only alternative is 
to leave the outcome to fate. But such de- 
featism, however understandable, is poten- 
tially catastrophic. 

Viewed from the defense perspective on 
survival, our problem is how to keep up with 
the arms race. Viewed from the human 
perspective on survival, our problem is how 
to curtail it. These two perspectives seem 
destined to live or die together, an insepara- 
ble if unstable combination. Consequently, 
the central question facing us at the mo- 
ment is how to pursue simultaneously the 
policies of rearmament and disarmament of 
arms and arms control. 

There are critics who insist that the task 
is impossible. They regard the policies as 
inherently conflicting—economically at odds, 
politically unmanageable and psychologi- 
cally frustrating. On specific issues these 
policies would seem to pull naturally in op- 
posite directions; even their moods seem 
competitive. But it is high time that we 
faced these issues for what they are; two 
sides of the same coin. 

The greatest current controversies in the 
nuclear field are excellent up-to-date ex- 
amples. They concern nuclear tests and the 
transfer of nuclear weapons. A _ brief 
résumé of each might shed light on the 
problems we can continue to expect as 
we pursue rearmament and disarmament 
together. 

Nuclear testing has never been a simple 
issue. It was not nearly as simple as Vice 
President RicuHarp Nixon thought in October 
1956, when he denounced Adlai Stevenson’s 
test suspension proposal as “catastrophic 
nonsense.” Nor was it as simple as Nrxon 
indicated in November 1959, when he took 
the other side of the question and an- 
nounced that anyone urging a resumption 
of nuclear tests was “ignorant of the facts” 
(a statement, incidentally, which throws a 
curious shadow over President Eisenhower's 
subsequent decision that pending any 
further moratorium or agreement we con- 
sider ourselves “free to resume testing”). 

Surely our patient negotiators, now in the 
18th month of the three-power nuclear test 
talks in Geneva, do not regard the issue as 
a simple one. Since October 31, 1958, when 
these talks began, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union have 
been painfully attempting to find an accept- 
able formula for inspection and control to 
allow the discontinuance of tests. 

The latest Soviet proposal and the Eisen- 
hower-Macmillan counterproposal have now 
brought within striking distance the possi- 
bility for a summit agreement on a nuclear 
test ban. Seventeen articles out of a pro- 
posed 22-article treaty have been agreed 
upon. In principle, the USSR has com- 
mitted itself to accept a complex global 
monitoring and control system that will in- 
clude foreign observers and inspectors 
operating inside Russia. 

A treaty based on these propositions would 
be a tremendous step forward, even if it 
did not cover the presently undetectable 
small bomb tests conducted underground. 
It would set into motion the world’s first 
trial international inspection system. It 
would initiate the process of international 
controls for which we have waited so long, 
and upon which the chances for all further 
progress directly depend. 

Of course there is still a measurable gulf 
between the Soviet proposal and the British- 
American counterproposal. Critical dif- 
ferences remain over the number and kind 
of onsite and offsite inspections to be 
provided under the treaty. The duration of 
the moratorium on small bomb testing still 
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has to be decided. The chances are that 
neither of these issues will be resolved prior 
to the summit meeting. Moreover, the pit- 
falls which could prevent final agreement 
are still very much with us. 

Despite our latest official position in favor 
of a treaty coupled with a moratorium on 
small bomb tests, forces in the Pentagon and 
the Atomic Energy Commission remain 
vitally interested in resuming tests. Viewing 
matters from a defense perspective, they are 
eager to make cleaner bombs, test the pro- 
posed nuclear charges for the warheads of 
the Polaris and Minuteman missiles, improve 
the small warheads for the Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile and develop small, tactical, battlefield 
weapons. Press reports indicate that prepa- 
rations are under way for the resumption of 
certain nuclear tests within a matter of 
months if the talks in Geneva and Paris 
fail. 

Yet Phillip Farley, the State Department 
expert on disarmament and atomic energy, 
recently told the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee that the United States would 
benefit more than any other nation from 
atest ban. And one highly important factor 
which lends an air of unreality to the argu- 
ment about whether we should or should not 
resume tests is the feeling that we are not 
really able to resume them anyway. 

Walter Lippmann has suggested that if we 
did “there would be an uproar around the 
world. Quite competent and cool observers 
believe that the uproar would bring about 
a special meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to protest against our 
action, and that if the question were put to a 
vote, we should be lucky to get 10 votes out 
of 80.” Lippmann may be exaggerating a 
little, but there can be no doubt that the 
damage to our moral position would be enor- 
mous if we resumed tests. 

Thus we are facing another real dilemma. 
If current negotiations fail, we will still not 
be able to resume testing without bearing 
the full brunt of world opinion. If we allow 
the test ban negotiations to drag on, the 
Russians will get what they have wanted all 
along—an informal, de facto suspension of 
tests which leaves the rest of the world 
without any means to determine whether 
the U.S.S.R. is behaving. 

No one who really hopes for the successful 
conclusion of the test negotiations will read- 
ily agree that nuclear tests, however small, 
should be resumed as long as there remains a 
chance, however small, that agreement will 
be reached. At the same time, we Know that 
an indefinite suspension of tests without 
controls could damage our military capabil- 
ity. This is especially true when we have 
no way of assuring that the Soviet Union has 
refrained from secret tests. 

This is why a 1-year moratorium on small 
bomb testing, as a quid pro quo for a treaty 
with a meaningful inspection system, would, 
I think, be a good bargain—providing it is 
carefully meshed with an effective joint re- 
search program conducted on a crash basis 
and designed to close the present gap in our 
ability to detect underground explosions. 

The divergent perspectives of defense and 
disarmament converge on the inspection 
question. More reliable scientific prepara- 
tion, in depth, might already have saved us 
much time, uncertainty, and embarrassment. 
To the degree that forces within the govern- 
ments involved desire to test regardless of 
whether tests can be detected, a solution for 
the detection problem would not end this 
controversy. But it would end a source of 
tremendous confusion and obstruction which 
has hitherto vexed all of our arms control 
efforts, and it is the only way our defense 
planners can be assured that the technologi- 
cal prohibitions flowing from a complete 
test ban will apply against the Soviet 
Union too. 

In a field in which progress on all sides 
is difficult, it would be prudent to concen- 
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trate on those areas where more accurate 
scientific information might tip the scales of 
policy. One obvious area for effort is to im- 
prove the scientific underpinning of the 
controversy over the detection of under- 
ground tests. Since we have not moved 
ahead with vigor to close this major tech- 
nical gap in the past, it is essential that we 
do so now. 

The controversy over the sharing of nu- 
clear weapons is the second major current 
example of how the different perspectives of 
defense and disarmament converge in the 
scientific and technical context of controls, 
Our strategic planners are legitimately wor- 
ried because the amount of available reac- 
tion time in case of attack is coming closer 
and closer to zero. They are concerned over 
how to speed the transfer of nuclear weapons 
for use if and when an attack occurs. 

Our nuclear weapons now in Britain, for 
instance, are physically separated from the 
missiles which can carry them and which are 
under British control. The administration 
reportedly now wants to make atomic weap- 
ons available to Britain as warheads for 
IRBM’s manned by British crews and for 
air-to-air missiles carried by British inter- 
ceptors. Such a move could be a precedent 
for similar action in the case of other allies, 

Reportedly, too, the administration wants 
to do this under the President's “inherent 
powers” as Commander in Chief. Leading 
members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have publicly chal- 
lenged the legal propriety of such a move. 
At a press conference on February 3 the 
President himself, to the consternation of 
his advisers, undermined carefully presented 
Defense and State Department views by 
adopting the contrary approach that a 
change would be needed in the present 
atomic energy law which prohibits “trans- 
fers” of weapons from our “custody” and 
“control.” 

From the defense perspective, Gen. 
Lauris Norstad has been warning that the 
need for instantaneous defense action in 
case of attack now requires that nuclear 
warheads be made available to some of our 
allies on some new basis inside the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. In case of 
war, he stresses, there won’t be time to nego- 
tiate a formal transfer. He has tentatively 
suggested that one solution might be an 
atomic-armed international fire brigade to 
operate under NATO colors, but the proposal 
is still an embryonic one and administra- 
tion lawyers are desperately striving to prove 
that the custody of nuclear warheads would 
technically remain in American hands. 

The constitutional, legal, and policy argu- 
ments which these developments have 
opened up are still gathering clouds on 
Capitol Hill. 

First, there was the astonishing attempt 
to bottle up a constitutional debate by a 
classified presentation to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

Second, the President’s remarks suggested 
that signals had once more been seriously 
crossed between the White House and the 
departments concerned. 

Third, there is a growing feeling that what 
were intended to be specific congressional re- 
strictions on the custody and control of nu- 
clear weapons have been greatly eased by 
administrative interpretation. 

Fourth, the administration’s eagerness to 
avoid a congressional debate on this subject 
has been especially disquieting. Only last 
July, many Senators and Congressmen eX- 
pressed their misgivings over the substance 
and manner of the administration’s han- 
dling of certain new agreements with seven 
NATO countries permitting the exchange 
of nuclear information. 

Naturally, from the disarmament perspec- 
tive, there has long been active concern 
over the spread of nuclear weapons. It has 
always been highly improbable that the 
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world’s other 90 nations would be content to 
allow the United States, Britain, and the 
soviet Union to preserve their nuclear mo- 
nopoly in the absence of international 
controls. 

In its helpful new pamphlet, “The nth 
Country Problem and Arms Control,” the 
National Planning Association suggests that 
11 more countries have the scientific and 
industrial capacity to follow France into the 
nuclear club with actual weapons over the 
next 5 years: Belgium, Canada, West Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and 
Communist China. Just behind them are 

+ more countries with a similar prospect 
over a slightly longer period of time. All of 
this means that the nuclear club is the least 
exclusive club in the world, and new mem- 
bers can in no sense be vetoeed at the whim 
of the self-conscious elite who now belong. 

Once more there would seem to be surface 
evidence that the defense and disarmament 
perspective are not complementary. One 
view stresses the need for a wider sharing of 
nuclear weapons, arguing that denying our 
allies a capacity which our probable enemy 
already has is suicidal in an era of split- 
second strategy. The other view stresses the 
equally realistic danger that a further pro- 
liferation of weapons increases the likeli- 
hood that they will never be brought under 
control, and that the dangers of the acci- 
dental or deliberate triggering of a nuclear 
war will be correspondingly enhanced. 

But these divergent perspectives, under 
closer examination, may not be unalterably 
opposed. Once more what chance there may 
be for reconciliation lies in the field of con- 
trol systems. It is probably predicated on 
new procedural answers to this order of 
questions: What specific steps, if any, are 
consistent with both defense and disarma- 
ment requirements? What new arrange- 
ments inside NATO can be made to present 
simultaneously the steadiest deterrent and 
the least provocation to outside aggression? 
What system can maximize the dedication 
of nuclear technology to common purposes 
and minimize the sense of deprivation which 
now serves as an incentive for nonnuclear 
powers to become nuclear? 

The answers are not likely to be found in 
the indiscriminate granting of nuclear weap- 
ons to Just any ally, as some of the Presi- 
dent’s press conference remarks might be 
read to favor. Similarly, the answer is not 
likely to be found in the simple satisfaction 
of hoarding our own nuclear weapons while 
Tefusing to consider the very real prospect of 
the spread of nuclear weapons over our ob- 
jection and without our help. Now that the 
French example is before them, the fifth to 
mth powers can confidently be expected to 
exert increasing pressure on us, the British, 
and the Russians to placate in one manner 
or another their desire for nuclear prestige. 

Within NATO it may be timely and possi- 
ble, under the urgency of these new pres- 
sures, to negotiate new arrangements for a 
recognized and equitable division of labor. 
Such arrangements might be based on ac- 
cepting the proposition that there is no 
NATO equality of weapons, manpower, 
finances, or industrial production. It might 
be involve general acceptance throughout 
the alliance of assignments of roles and mis- 
a to avoid useless rivalries and duplica- 

Internal NATO involvement of nonnuclear 
members in control, supervision, observa- 
tion, and planning activities might help to di- 
vert the ambitions of some members to emu- 
late France. Development of a credible, 
overall NATO nuclear deterrent strategy it- 
self could reduce the provocations of sepa- 
Tate nuclear deterrents and even reassure 
the Russians. Joint scientific research in- 
side NATO could be of great potential value 
in the fields of both arms and arms control. 

Outside NATO the threatened spread of 
nuclear weapons is bound to have equally 
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profound effects. There can be little private 
gratification in the Kremlin, for instance, 
over the prospect of an independent nuclear 
capability in Communist China or in rest- 
less East Germany. 

Out of mutual danger, too, may come new 
opportunities for agreements based on mu- 
tual interest. In its recent significant study 
on “The U.S.8.R, and Eastern Europe,” pre- 
pared for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Columbia-Harvard Research 
Group may have had this in mind when it 
said: “In the long run, we may come to re- 
gard the Russians as our most conservative 
and responsible adversary, as we explore the 
possibilities of common interest in limiting 
certain aspects of the arms race.” This may 
appear extraordinary, but it is in no sense 
impossible. 

Dangerous deficiencies in our military and 
strategic positions have accrued from our 
lingering preoccupation with the reckless 
single strategy of massive retaliation. The 
strategy itself was the normal outgrowth of 
our fixation on big bombs and balanced 
budgets. The continuing effectiveness of our 
deterrent strategy now depends on our ability 
to muster the skill, nerve, and wherewithal 
to equip ourselves with multiple strategies 
for defense. By the same token, our chances 
for a world of greater safety and freedom de- 
pend on our ability to develop multiple strat- 
egies for peace. 

Our inadequacy in the field of arms con- 
trol research is obviously one of our most 
glaring shortcomings. I have already dis- 
cussed instances where advance technical 
preparation in depth might have spelled 
progress where we now have frustration and 
defeat. Additional examples keep occurring: 

Why has s0 little been done to implement 
the report issued on March 16, 1959, by a 
panel of seismologists under the direction of 
Lloyd V. Berkner? It outlined a 3-year pro- 
gram of research and development which it 
thought would restore to full efficiency the 
inspection system for bomb tests agreed upon 
in 1958 at Geneva. 

Many distinguished atomic scientists now 
feel that the addition to the detection net- 
work of a series of unmanned seismic sta- 
tions which could pick up small earth shocks 
might get the Geneva test conference over 
its last hurdles. Why is the push not being 
made? 

Time and again Senator Husert Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, chairman of 
the Senate Disarmament Subcommittee, 
which has done such outstanding and ef- 
fective work in this fleld, has sought an 
appropriation of $400,000 which the State 
Department wants for its own use in pro- 
curing special foreign policy studies relating 
to disarmament, weapons control, and pos- 
sible technical means for enforcement. 
Time and again the funds have been re- 
fused. Yet the costs and the risks of not 
moving ahead in these areas are mounting 
daily; $400,000 is one-thousandth of 1 per- 
cent of our annual defense budget. 

And where is our system of values? If one 
asks his 10-year-old son today whether in 
his lifetime he thinks it might be possible 
to take a fishing trip to the moon, the boy 
is likely to answer unhesitatingly, “Yes.” 
If he is asked whether he thinks it will ever 
be possible to get missiles under interna- 
tionai control, he is likely to answer un- 
hesitatingly, “No.” 

We are, I am afraid, living in a fool’s 
paradise of complacency. What will end it 
short of catastrophe, I do not pretend to 
know. But I do know that we have a right 
to worry, and we have an obligation to pro- 
pose those things which seem sensible. 

One of the latter is Massachusetts Sen- 
ator JOHN F. KENNEDY’s new proposal for 
an Arms Control Research Institute em- 
bodied in a bill he has introduced in the 
Senate, and in a companion bill which I 
have introduced in the House. 
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We propose to give this new agency the 
responsibility for a vast new research effort 
to fill those gaps which science and tech- 
nology can fill in our preparation for peace 
and disarmament. The Arms Control Re- 
search Institute would conduct studies in 
the physical, natural, and social sciences rel- 
evant to disarmament issues. It 
would be an excellent center for coordinat- 
ing our participation in the joint research 
activities which may be agreed upon with 
the Soviet Union. 

The Institute could also be a clearing- 
house for arms control proposals—deliber- 
ately organized to bring ideas and people 
together on a practical basis for peace. If 
the Institute operates as I hope it would 
operate, we will be able to say with more 
assurance than we can today that our ef- 
forts for arms control are a vital part of 
American policy. 





WISCONSIN CONTINUES LEADER- 
SHIP IN PUBLIC WELFARE FIELD 
UNDER GOV. GAYLORD NELSON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Gay- 
lord A. Nelson, in serving less than 2 
years of his first term as Governor of 
Wisconsin, has convincingly demon- 
strated he will carry on and enhance 
Wisconsin’s tradition of leading the Na- 
tion’s State governments in recogniz- 
ing and meeting their people’s new prob- 
lems with sound, progressive programs of 
action. 

Probably the most important function 
of our State governments today is in the 
public welfare field. Most of us believe 
that the welfare needs of people should 
be fulfilled to the greatest extent possible 
at the State and local level. In Wiscon- 
sin we are tremendously proud that our 
State has led the Nation in developing 
Many programs of aid to the unfortu- 
nates among its people, just as we have 
pioneered many governmental reforms 
in other fields. 

Last week, Governor Nelson reviewed 
the public welfare advances Wisconsin 
has already made in the few months of 
his term of office in an address to the 
Wisconsin Public Welfare Association. 
These totaled up to 16 significant re- 
forms which make Wisconsin’s govern- 
ment even more responsive to the needs 
of our people. And he went on to de- 
scribe the jobs that still face Wisconsin 
in the welfare field—the jobs he intends 
to carry through. 

In this report, Governor Nelson put 
his finger on a very significant truth 
about the vital public welfare function of 
State governments. He said: 

I don’t know why, but the press will de- 
vote its front pages to story after story on 
regulation of water skiers or billboards, 
while burying or completely ignoring many 
of the programs I have described today. 

Perhaps my old friend Wilbur Schmidt— 
whom we all recognize as one of the great 
public welfare leaders in the Nation—was 
right when he said to me the other day that 
welfare programs represent the failures of 
society and the society doesn’t want to look 
at its failures. 


But Governor Nelson concluded his 
talk by pointing out that we are over- 
coming this attitude. 

Public welfare programs have come a long 
way from the days of the dole and mere 
custodial care. And as we direct our efforts 
more and more strongly toward the twin 
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goals of prevention and rehabilitation, I 
think the people will begin to respond, with 
sympathy, with understanding, and with 
hope. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this highly significant address by 
Gov. Gaylord Nelson be published at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH By Gov. GAYLORD NELSON AT THE 
WISCONSIN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, MasONIc TEMPLE, OSHKOSH, 
WIs. 

Public welfare, in its broadest sense, de- 
termines everything we do in State gov- 
ernment. This includes the conservation 
of our forests, soil, and water; the educa- 
tion of our children; the restrictions we 
place on the criminal or unscrupulous ele- 
ments in our society; the location of our 
transportation routes; the rules we set for 
general health and safety. In each case, 
public welfare becomes the first and fore- 
most consideration. 

Today, however, I would like to talk about 
public welfare in your terms—in terms of 
the help we offer to the less fortunate mem- 
bers of our society, the disabled, the unem- 
ployed, the retarded, the delinquent, the 
sick, the mentally ill, the homeless, the aged, 
the orphaned. I think it’s worth reviewing 
what we in State government have accom- 
plished in the past 12 months, and I think 
it’s important that we set some goals for 
the future. 

It seems to me that the past year has been 
a heartening one to all of you who have 
devoted so much time and effort to helping 
those in our State who cannot help them- 
selves. 

First, we changed the State definition of 
“total disability” to conform with the Fed- 
eral interpretation, thereby permitting al- 
most four times as many Wisconsin resi- 
dents to qualify for total disability pay- 
ments. Today, over 180 people a month 
are being transferred from local relief rolls 
to total disability rolls. The average grant 
to those transferred has jumped from $64 to 
$107 a month, or 67 percent. By August, 
more than 2,000 citizens will be transferred 
to total disability rolls, or almost one out 
of every 10 receiving general relief at the 
time the new act went into effect. And an 
additional 1,100 people will be approved for 
total disability payments who were never on 
relief. 

This means a substantial saving in local 
property taxes that go to pay for general 
relief. Far more important, however, it 
means that more than 3,000 disabled people 
will get anywhere from $30 to $100 more per 
month. Everyone here knows how often 
such increases can spell the difference be- 
tween poor health and good health, be- 
tween human misery and human dignity. 

Second, we rewrote the State’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law, extending periods 
of coverage to 34 weeks and raising maxi- 
mum benefits to 521, percent of the state- 
wide average weekly wage. As a result, 25,- 
700 Wisconsin workers who became jobless 
through no fault of their own in the last 
half of 1959 received added protection worth 
an average of $233 per worker; and more 
than 4 out of every 10 workers who have 
applied for unemployment compensation 
since the start of 1960 have received weekly 
payments higher than the old $41 maximum, 
with 3 out of 10 getting the new maximum 
of $47. 

Third, we completely recodified Wiscon- 
sin’s family code, tightening up our mar- 
riage, divorce, and child support laws to 
promote greater stability in family life. 

Fourth, we place top priority on construc- 
tion of a forestry camp for delinquent teen- 
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age boys. This camp will relieve population 
pressures on the school for boys at Wau- 
kesha and the State boys school now under 
construction at Wales. Equally important, 
the forestry camp offers special advantages 
in handling the problems of teenage of- 
fenders since the boys will be working in a 
healthy outdoor atmosphere and will be able 
to find considerable satisfaction in the work 
they have done. I feel that this conserva- 
tion approach to rehabilitation without in- 
stitutionalization—although starting on a 
small scale—offers one of the bright new 
hopes in meeting the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Fifth, we authorized the State’s joint 
committee on standards to develop mini- 
mum levels of the care and treatment for 
patients in Wisconsin’s 38 county mental 
hospitals. This committee, which includes 
some of our most outstanding county wel- 
fare officials, is expected to submit its rec- 
ommendations sometime this summer. 

Sixth, we appointed a citizens’ commit- 
tee on county institutions to coordinate the 
future role of county institutions with other 
private, State, and county services available 
to the mentally ill, the physically infirm and 
the aged. This committee also includes lead- 
ing county authorities, and it too is hard at 
work. 

We created a State mental health advisory 
board to study all mental health activities 
in the State and recommend improvements. 
This committee, aided by a full-time execu- 
tive secretary, is now preparing an inventory 
of Wisconsin’s present and future mental 
health needs, concentrating first on the needs 
for trained personnel and the educational 
programs necessary to obtain them. 

We provided funds for construction of an 
intensive treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children. The center will accom- 
modate about 30 children between the ages 
of 6 and 12. Its great promise is that in- 
tensive treatment may enable us to cure 
emotionally disturbed children at an early 
age. The research aspects of this project 
are equally important, considering how lit- 
tle we now know about effective treatment 
of these extreme cases. 

We also provided a total of $396,000 for 
State aids to the 21 present community men- 
tal health clinics. This measure provides 
for State payment of 40 percent of local 
clinic costs, and already we have spent more 
than $33,000 and committed an additional 
$57,000. The community approach to mental 
health—providing early, outpatient treat- 
ment at the local level—is in line with the 
best modern psychiatric thinking, and again 
our hope is to provide cures for many be- 
fore they become permanent wards of our 
society. 

We passed a new State law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment because of age. 

We provided the first operating funds for 
the new rehabilitation center at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. This center, cooperating 
with the university medical center and other 
State agencies, is embarking on a program of 
total rehabilitation for the victims of indus- 
trial and farm accidents and for the increas- 
ing numbers of children, adults, and aged 
who recover from the acute stages of lengthy 
diseases. 

We made major changes in procedures at 
the University of Wisconsin hospital, pro- 
moting greater use by both patients and 
medical students. This was done by per- 
mitting the State to share costs for a broader 
category of public patients, by abolishing 
the quota system on county welfare patients, 
and by letting the State relieve counties and 
veterans of the excess burden in costly cases. 

We launched an all-out effort to provide 
kitchen facilities to feed the 450 children 
who will occupy the Central Colony nursery 
building for retarded children. The nurs- 


ery building will be completed this summer; 
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and as a result of our efforts, the kitchen will 
be ready 6 months ahead of the origina) 
schedule. 

In 1959, we also became the third State in 
the Nation to share health insurance costs 
with its State employees. A single State 
health insurance program was established to 
replace 239 piecemeal plans previously in 
effect and the same law provided for State 
payment of 50 percent of the monthly 
premiums up to a maximum of $6. 

Finally, we placed Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and Surgical Care under regulation of the 
State insurance commission, and we elimi- 
nated the power of private companies to ter- 
minate individual health and accident poli- 
cies at any time on 5 days’ notice, limiting 
their termination rights to annual renewal 
dates, and then only after 30 days’ notice. 

I have listed some 16 steps we in State 
government have taken in the past year as 
we strive for better public welfare. They are 
important advances. 

The last thing I want to do, however, is 
leave you with the impression that the State 
government has done all it can. The steps 
we have taken are important, but they are 
only a few yards down the long road that lies 
ahead of all of us. 

For one thing, I think we have to work 
increasingly—at the State, county, and local 
levels—toward welfare programs that place 
the emphasis on cures rather than on costs, 
and on rehabilitation rather than mere 
custodial care. 

For another, I think it’s time we did some- 
thing about the 1-year residence require- 
ment for general relief. I’m sure no one 
here today would stand by idly while a fam- 
ily starved simply because it hadn’t lived 
within our State borders long enough. Iam 
not sure of the answer, but perhaps it lies 
along the lines recently suggested by the 
Lieutenant Governor of New York, who pro- 
posed that anyone residing in New York for 
less than a year be eligible for general relief 
only after producing a certificate from the 
State employment service stating that no 
work was available within his competence. 
I am also encouraged by recent proposals that 
the Federal Government assume some re- 
sponsibility for relief payments to these so- 
called stateless people. 

I also think we should give serious con- 
sideration to the proposal of the blue-ribbon 
tax revision committee that the State take 
over the general relief program. Under this 
proposal, the State would employ the same 
people now administering local relief pro- 
grams, but the transfer of general relief 
to the State would provide $23 million in 
local property tax relief. In addition, the 
State could apply all its rehabilitation serv- 
ices to getting these general relief recipients 
back into productive occupations, including 
our vocational and adult education system 
to provide training and the State employ- 
ment service to find proper jobs. 

If we are to continue shifting the em- 
phasis from custodial care to rehabilita- 
tion—as we should and as we must—we have 
no choice but to hire the additional case- 
workers we need. Let me give you two ex- 
amples of what I mean: 

First, let’s take the State’s vocational re- 
habilitation program. The cost of keeping 4 
handicapped person on public assistance is 
about $1,000 a year in Wisconsin. It costs us 
$700 to train this person for employment. 
But after training, his average earnings 
amount to more than $2,700 a year. 

It only makes sense to train these handi- 
capped people. But what are the facts? 
Last year, we approved 3,670 cases for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, but we trained and dis- 
charged only 1,440—or less than half. We 
simply lacked the personnel and the facili- 
ties to handle any more. 

Let’s take a second case: The average 
pardon and parole officer in Wisconsin costs 
the State $8,000 a year, including travel ex- 
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But this worker handles an average 
of 40 cases a year. The cost of keeping these 
40 people in prison for another year is about 

,000, or 10 times the cost of a caseworker. 

Yet public safety demands that we keep these 

le in prison unless we have the trained 
nnel to supervise their activities. 

In the revised budget I submitted to the 
legislature last fall, I increased funds for vo- 
cational rehabilitation by $41,000, and recom- 
mended adding nine pardon and parole 
workers at a cost of $76,000. 

Both these increases were killed when the 
State senate voted to defeat the revised 
pudget. This, I think, is an example of the 
false economy we must constantly fight 

Because the senate killed the $41,- 
000 increase for vocational rehabilitation, 
about 150 handicapped people this year will 
be denied the training that could enable 
them to earn an average of $2,700 a year; 
many will remain on public assistance rolls 
at a substantial relief cost. Because the 
senate defeated the $76,000 increase for 9 
parole and pardon workers, as many as 360 
convicts may remain in prison, at a cost of 
$720,000 a year. This is more than insuffi- 
cient welfare work; it is terrible economy. 

Finally, I want to repeat what I have said 
on many other occasions—that we must 
amend the State constitution to permit bor- 
rowing for capital construction. As you 
know, the Wisconsin constitution forbids 
State debt beyond $100,000. To get around 
this limitation, past State administrations 
have adopted the device of the dummy cor- 
poration, and I have reluctantly continued 
the practice while pleading for legal bor- 
rowing power. But the dummy corporation 
has been restricted to borrowing where it 
can assure repayment of loans out of the 
fees and rents collected on the buildings it 
constructs. Such fees and rents are notably 
lacking in our State welfare institutions. 
Not a single new State welfare building was 
authorized by the last State administra- 
tion. And although we are doing better to- 
day, we will never have the modern welfare 
facilities we need until we can go out and 
borrow funds for construction, backed by the 
full faith and credit of the State. You have 
heard of “pay as we go.” I suggest this is 
nothing more than “pay as we grow.” 

I have spent a good deal of time today out- 
lining our achievements and our goals in 
public welfare. But I think such a detailed 
report is necessary, and perhaps overdue. I 
don’t know why, but the press will devote 
its front pages to story after story on regu- 
lation of waterskiers or billboards, while 
burying or completely ignoring many of the 
Programs I have described today. 

Perhaps my old friend Wilbur Schmidt— 
whom we all recognize as one of the great 
public-welfare leaders in the Nation—was 
right when he said to me the other day 
that welfare programs represent the fail- 
ures of society and society doesn’t want to 
look at its failures. 

Iam convinced, however, that we are over- 
coming this attitude. Public-welfare pro- 
grams have come a long way from the days 
of the dole and mere custodial care. And as 
we direct our efforts more and more strongly 
toward the twin goals of prevention and re- 
habilitation, I think the people will begin 
to respond—with sympathy, with under- 
standing and with hope. 

Thank you. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR MULTI- 
BILLION-DOLLAR HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] and the junior Senator from Minne- 
Sota [Mr. McCartHy] have often spoken 
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of the fiscal irresponsibility of some 
phases of our Federal road building pro- 
gram. 

In view of our highway program’s 
enormous cost, and what so often 
seems the formless, planless, dollar- 
happy, something-in-it-for-everyone- 
but-the-taxpayer chaos, I was very much 
impressed by a lucid, thoughtful critique 
on the subject that appeared recently in 
the Reporter. Because this constitutes 
an acute criticism of congressional action 
from which we can benefit, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article entitled 
“New Roads and Urban Chaos,” by Dan- 
iel Moynihan, be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoarp, 
as follows: 

New RoaDs AND URBAN CHAOS 
(By Daniel P. Moynihan) 

The Wall Street Journal does not com- 
monly describe any undertaking of the 
Eisenhower administration as “A vast pro- 
gram thrown together, imperfectly conceived 
and grossly mismanaged, and in due course 
becoming a veritable playground for extrav- 
agance, waste, and corruption.” It must, to 
the White House, seem notably unkind for 
the Journal to speak thus of an enterprise 
the administration has declared ‘‘the biggest 
public works program ever undertaken any- 
where or at any time throughout the world.” 
But even the President has conceded that all 
is not well with the $45 billion interstate 
and defense highway program. 

The program provides for the construction 
of 41,000 miles of superhighway, connecting 
90 percent of the nearly 300 cities of the 
continental United States with populations 
of 50,000 or more. When completed, the 
system will carry 20 percent of the Nation’s 
traffic Up to 95 percent of the cost will be 
paid by the Federal Government. Half of it 
will be spent in the cities the system con- 
nects. 

Washington abounds with administration 
task forces, congressional committees, and 
special interest groups—all investigating this 
program. Those in Congress who are look- 
ing for scandal will likely find no end of it. 
Those in the President’s office looking for 
ways to cut back the program will have an 
even easier task, although they may encoun- 
ter more difficulty getting their findings 
published during this election year. But 
very few seem to be asking whether, quite 
apart from corruption or extravagance, the 
program is bringing about changes for the 
worse in the efficiency of our transportation 
system and the character of our cities. 

One of the best publicized resolves of the 
administration that took office in 1953 was 
to redress the balance of Federal-State rela- 
tions by divesting the National Government 
of such usurpations of State sovereignty as 
vocational education and aid to the depend- 
ent blind. While almost nothing has come 
of this endeavor, an important change in 
Federal-State relations has in fact taken 
place during the Eisenhower years. The 
Federal Government, through the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, has assumed the di- 
rection of highway construction—one of the 
few areas of significant government activity 
in which the States still had the initiative 
after the New Deal. 

Although the Federal Government has been 
providing some highway aid to the States 
since 1916, roadbuilding was almost entirely 
a State and local affair until 1956. The 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads was, as late 
as 1939, a small agency in the Department of 
Agriculture helping to “get the farmer out of 
the mud” by supplementing State highway 
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budgets. The States spent the money pretty 
much as they pleased. 

The system was permissive but not dis- 
organized. Standards for highway construc- 
tion, for example, and national routes (the 
familiar U.S. sign) were successfully estab- 
lished on a voluntary basis. For the most 
part, however, these roads followed trails that 
had originated far back in frontier history. 
With the coming of the automobile they were 
just surfaced, and widened and straightened 
somewhat. Our counterparts of the “rolling 
English drunkard” who laid out Chesterton’s 
“rolling English road” were the Iroquois war 
party and the Conestoga wagon: More pur- 
poseful but not less circuitous as they sought 
out the passes and water-level routes north 
and south, and across the continent. The 
Roman roads Hilaire Belloc has written of, 
struck like a lash across the conquered prov- 
inces, were not reproduced in America until 
we too established a dominant central 
government. 

The idea of a Federal system of super- 
highways arose during the First World War. 
It was revived by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion as a public works project for building 
14,000 miles of transcontinental routes. A 
study made by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which the President commended to Con- 
gress in 1939, revealed that there was sur- 
prisingly little cross-country traffic and 
suggested that the concept be changed to a 
26,700-mile intercity system. The idea was 
popularized by General Motors’ Futurama 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 

In 1944, after some further study, Congress 
authorized construction of a National Inter- 
State Highway System on this basis. The size 
was increased to 40,000 miles. Thus, from 
the outset there has been more mileage au- 
thorized for the system than anyone knew 
exactly what to do with. 


MORE ROADS FOR MORE CARS 


Authorization is the first step in a Federal 
public works program. It more or less com- 
mits Congress to appropriate money at a 
future date and provides time for plans and 
other necessary arrangements to be made. 
Plans for the Interstate System went ahead. 
In 1947 the Federal Government and the 
States agreed on the location of 37,700 miles 
of the system, leaving the rest for additional 
urban connections. The roads were to be 
limited-access, multilane high-speed routes 
designed to the highest standards. But no 
special funds were appropriated to build 
them; only regular Federal highway-aid 
funds were made available, on the standard 
50-50 matching basis. This required the 
States to take sizable amounts of money 
from regular projects to spend on interstate 
mileage. 

The result was that the interstate mileage 
didn’t get built. Highway construction ex- 
penditure multiplied by nearly eight times 
from 1945 to 1952, but the States just would 
not use their money on interstate highways. 
It had never, after all, been their idea. 
Special funds were thereupon appropriated 
and the Federal share increased to 60 per- 
cent, but still with little effect. By 1952, 
less than 1 percent of the system had been 
completed. Three years later President 
Eisenhower declared: “At the current rate 
of development, the interstate network 
would not reach even a reasonable level of 
extent and efficiency in half a century.” 

For the highway transportation industry 
this raised a serious question. Automobile 
registrations had almost doubled in the first 
decade after the war. By 1955 there was a 
motor vehicle for every 700 feet of lane in 
both directions on all the streets and roads 
of the Nation. It was expected that regis- 
trations would rise another 40 percent in the 
following decade, to a total of 81 million. 
Yet already the cities were “chockablock”’ 
with cars. Unless more room was made for 
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automobiles, the automobile industry it- 
self might feel the pinch. “Either the roads 
must be made adequate for the traffic,” stated 
the Engineering News-Record, “or the end 
of national expansion as we know it must be 
accepted.” 

Few pains were spared to popularize this 
notion. General Motors even went into the 
essay-sponsoring business, offering $25,000 
for the best theme on “How To Build the 
Roads We Need.” (The prize was won, 
naturally, by Robert Moses.) 

But the Eisenhower administration needed 
little persuading. Highway transport had 
become, in the words of the Brookings In- 
stitution, “the greatest single combination 
of economic activities in men’s history.” 

In July 1954, the President proposed a 
“grand plan” for a national highway system. 
His plan was to build the Interstate System 
Roosevelt had proposed and Congress had 
authorized. He next appointed a Committee 
composed of Gen. Lucius D. Clay and as- 
sorted men of substance, including Dave 
Beck, as was de rigueur in those days, to 
devise means for doing so. The Committee 
quickly reported that the system would cost 
only $27.5 billion, and could be built, with 
borrowed money, in 10 years. It proposed 
that the Federal Government pay 90 percent 
of the cost generally and up to 95 percent in 
States with extensive untaxed Federal land- 
holdings. The President submitted this pro- 
posal to Congress in February 1955. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 


Introducing a highway program in today’s 
Congress is like letting a tariff bill loose in 
the old days—the figures go up and up and 
up. The economic interest in highways af- 
fects not only General Motors, but also 
countless numbers of garage owners, auto- 
mobile dealers, road contractors, real-estate 
developers, and similar large and small busi- 
nesses throughout the land. Conservatives 
think of roads as good for business. Liberals 
think of them as part of the litany of public 
investment they so love to chant: “Better 
schools, better hospitals, better roads * * *.” 
Plain politicians think of roads as the in- 
dispensable means by which the owners of 
70 million motor vehicles derive the benefits 
from what is for most of them the largest 
or second largest investment they ever make. 

Highway construction is especially impor- 
tant to the professional politicians, since it 
provides the largest single supply of money 
available these days to support their activi- 
ties. The alliance of the county leader and 
the contractor is ancient and by no means 
dishonorable. Public works represents the 
most beneficent outlet yet devised for the 
politician’s need to make a living and, at the 
same time, please the public. If it occa- 
sionally takes the form of paving stream beds 
in Kansas City, it may also produce a New 
York State Thruway. 

In most States a symbiotic relationship 
has been established between the contract- 
ing firms and the local political organiza- 
tions which obviates the usual forms of cor- 
ruption. The contractors pay an honest 
tithe to the parties’ exchequers out of fair 
profits, which are large mostly because the 
sums involved are vast. It is a point of pride 
with many contractors to make all contribu- 
tions by check and often, as it were, in 
public through advertisements in party year- 
books. To the extent that this system 
works, it provides an excellent, if informal, 
means of financing our parties out of tax 
funds—contractors are normally apolitical, 
asking only that there be just a little more 
than enough work to go around. The poli- 
ticians usually do their best. 

One special attraction of the interstate 
program was that these roads, for the most 
part, would be brandnew. Seventy-two 
percent of the mileage, both in urban and 
rural areas, would be on entirely new loca- 
tions. Along most of these 30,000-odd miles, 
property values are destined to soar. This 
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is sure to please the owners, whether the 
property has been in the family for years or, 
by good fortune, recently acquired. The re- 
doubtable George Washington Plunkett, of 
Tammany Hall, was not the last American 
politician who could suggest as his epitaph, 
“He Seen His Opportunities, and He Took 
’Em.” 

In a Democratic Congress, dominated by 
southern and western representatives, the 
program had the further advantage of pro- 
viding a considerable subsidy to those parts 
of the country. Far the heaviest concentra- 
tion of traffic and automobiles in the Na- 
tion is located in a parallelogram running 
from Boston to Milwaukee down to St. Louis 
over to Washington and back up to Boston. 
The area’s 14 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia had just under half the Nation’s 
motor vehicles in 1955. However, only a 
quarter of the interstate mileage is located 
in these States. Mississippi, with one-third 
to a half as many automobiles as Massachu- 
setts, is to get almost one and a half times 
the mileage. Texas, with five-sixths as many 
automobiles as New York, is to get almost 
three times as much mileage. 

It was fortunate for the President that 
there were so many sound political reasons 
to support his program. There weren’t many 
others. With the railroads running at 50 
percent of capacity, a sudden, sharp increase 
in intercity transportation facilities repre- 
sented, if anything, a threat to the eco- 
nomic stability of the entire transportation 
industry. Almost certainly the 40,000-mile 
figure was too large, it had no basis other 
than the enthusiasm of the wartime Con- 
gress for a peacetime program that might be 
years away. In 1944 Congress had little 
idea where this mileage was to be located, 
much less whether it would be needed. Ten 
years later the Clay Committee, appointed 
by President Eisenhower, found that only 
8,500 miles of the system could expect 
enough traffic to pay for themselves as toll 
roads—and of these, all but 3,500 were al- 
ready built or being built. 

There was no question that city streets 
were jammed, and it was always under- 
stood that half the cost of the program 
would go to urban arterials. But this as- 
pect of the program should have evoked the 
Malthusian specter raised by New York 
City’s Deputy Administrator Lyle C. Fitch: 
the number of automobiles increases to fill 
all the space provided. 

A few months after the program was 
adopted, Geoffrey Crowther, of the London 
Economist, returned from a trans-American 
tour, told a New York meeting of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development: “I have 
driven myself with my own hands over 12,- 
000 miles. * * * I could tell you a great 
deal about the * * * fabulous develop- 
ment of the highways in the United States. 
I find myself puzzled by the statements— 
that are taken for granted in this country 
now—that your highways are obsolete. I 
think I can claim to know as much about 
them now as anybody in this room and I 
say it is not so. Your highway system is 
magnificent. It is overburdened in the 
immediate vicinity of the large cities; but 
get away from the large cities and your 
highways are empty. 

“I wonder,” said Crowther, speaking of 
the new interstate program, “if the matter 
has been investigated as thoroughly as it 
should be.” It had been. Any number of 
Congressmen had wondered if it could not 
be made bigger. It was. The President’s 
proposal was adopted with only one other 
important change. Ever alert to the call of 
patriotism, Congress lengthened the title to 
make it the interstate and defense high- 
way program. 

WHO PAYS THE BILL? 


The urge to have the highways was not 
matched by an urge to pay for them. From 
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the outset the financing of the program has 
been the object of much controversy ang 
muddle. 

The Clay Committee had proposed that the 
program be financed through an independ. 
ent Federal highway corporation which 
would sell some $20 billion worth of bonds 
to raise money to build the highways in a 
10-year period. The bonds would be retireq 
over 30 years by the returns on the 2-cent 
Federal gasoline tax. This would have per. 
mitted an increase in Government borrow- 
ing and spending of billions of dollars each 
year, without any increase in the debt limit, 
the budget, or taxes. 

The fiscal conservatives in Congress were 
upset by this proposal for deficit financing. 
The partisan Democrats were loath to let 
the President carry off such a political coup. 
The two groups combined to insist on what 
is substantially a pay-as-you-go program, 
matching increased expenditures with in. 
creased taxes. After some difficulty over 
which taxes would be increased, a bipartisan 
program passed the House in April 1956, by a 
vote of 388-19. The Senate approved its 
measure and the President promptly signed 
the conference bill. 

The Highway Act of 1956 gave the Presi- 
dent the $25 billion he had asked to con- 
struct the Interstate System (to be matched 
by $2.5 billion from the States) and provided 
a third more than he had asked for regular 
highway aid. The authorized mileage of the 
Interstate System was increased to 41,000. It 
was to be built over a 13-year period, at a 
rate of Federal expenditure rising to $22 
billion per year. 

To provide the money, the fuel tax was 
increased from 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon 
and the tax on new tires from 5 cents to 8 
cents per pound. These increases, together 
with some smaller ones on other taxes, 
brought an increase of almost two-thirds in 
taxes on highway use. A highway trust 
fund was set up to receive these and some 
related taxes. The receipts of the trust fund 
would be used to pay for the highway pro- 
gram. 

The device of the trust fund satisfied the 
administration’s wish to keep the increased 
level of Government spending from showing 
up in the budget. The bulk of highway ex- 
penditure is now carried as a separate item, 
similar to social security payments. Thus 
in the budget for fiscal 1961, highway ex- 
penditures are shown as $3 million, although 
they will actually be something like $3 bil- 
lion. 

The program got under way on July 1, 
1956, but it was in trouble even before it 
began. The financial plan provided for the 
highway trust fund to incur some deficits 
during the peak construction years. These 
would be balanced by surpluses obtained 
during the early period when the program 
was still on the drawing boards and during 
the latter years as it was tapering off. At 
the last minute, Senator Harry Byrp, of 
Virginia, supported by Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, added an 
amendment that forbade the trust fund 
ever to incur a deficit. This meant the 
scheduled program would have to be cut 
back as soon as the small initial surplus was 
used up. 

A deficit seemed imminent in March 1958, 
when the President asked Congress to permit 
the expenditure of an additional $600 mil- 
lion on the Interstate System as an anti- 
recession measure. Congress eagerly respond- 
ed with $800 million. The 1958 recession 
thus caused an increase in expenditures and 
at the same time a decrease in receipts be- 
cause of lowered economic activity. In Jan- 
uary 1959, the Secretary of Commerce re- 
ported to Congress that unless receipts were 
increased the fund would soon be exhausted. 
There would be no interstate funds appor- 
tioned for fiscal 1961 and only $500 million 
for 1962. 
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To prevent this the President asked that 
fuel taxes be increased from 3 cents to 4% 
centsa gallon. This aroused opposition from 
the oil companies, and for a time it seemed 
that the program might be seriously inter- 
rupted, but at the last moment Congress 
enacted a il-cent gas tax increase. The 
President asked for the other half cent in his 
recent budget message, but nothing will be 
done until after the election. 

Something will have to be done soon, 
however, for the financial problems of the 
Interstate System have become more difficult 
than simply maintaining the level of expend- 
itures envisioned in 1956. Since then the 
estimated cost of the system has almost 
doubled. 

In January 1958, the Secretary of Commerce 
announced that revised estimates indicated 
that instead of $25 billion, the Federal share 
of the interstate cost would be nearly $34 
billion. This was for only 38,548 miles, how- 
ever, which, it turned out, was all the routes 
laid out in 1947 required. To build the re- 
maining 1,452 of the 40,000 miles originally 

ed (never any question of just dispens- 
ing with them as a tribute to efficient man- 
agement) and the extra thousand miles au- 
thorized in 1956 will require another $2.2 
billion. Technically the revised estimate did 
not even cover all of the 38,548 miles, since 
it did not include the cost of reimbursing 
the States that had already built parts of the 
system with their own funds or as toll roads. 
This would add perhaps $4.3 billion. There 
is also the matter of some $1.5 billion for re- 
locating railroad tracks, telephone lines, and 
other utilities disturbed by the new high- 
ways, as authorized by Congress. Also, an- 
other half billion dollars might be needed to 
provide the extra 1.5 percent of the cost to 
States that forbid billboards along the new 
routes, as authorized by Congress. This 
could bring the total Federal-State cost to 
something like $45 billion. The sole prospect 
of economy is that the States aren’t taking up 
the no-billboard option. 


WHO RUNS IT? 


This is not the end of it: rising costs are 
built into the Interstate System. From the 
outset the program has been undermined by 
the administration’s desire for big govern- 
ment achievements without big government. 
The Clay Committee envisioned the largest 
public works program in history being carried 
on with no increase in public personnel. 
“The Federal Highway Corporation should 
consist only of a board of directors with sec- 
retarial assistants’—a kind of bureaucratic 
fantasy in which almost everyone is a mem- 
ber of the board and there is no overhead. 
The Clay Committee proposed that the inter- 
state program be operated through the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads as an ordinary Federal 
highway-aid program, with all the work of 
picking sites, drawing plans, letting con- 
tracts, and so forth, done by the States. For 
extra help the States, many of which were 
altogether incapable of doing such work any- 
way, would turn to the private engineering 
organizations capable of providing sound en- 
gineering in this field. All of this, in some 
way, would further the President’s stated 
desire for “a cooperative alliance between 
Federal Government and the States so that 
government * * * will be the manager of its 
own area.” 

The President has had his desire. The 
Bureau of Public Roads, with only a hand- 
ful of extra help, depends on the States, 
which depend on consulting engineers. The 
consulting engineers, normally paid by a per- 
centage of cost of the projects they design, 
depend on the Rotary Club for forecasts of 
the traffic potential of whatever town they 
happen to be tearing up. 


WHERE IS IT BUILT? 
Many instances of almost incredible mis- 
Management have appeared in scathing re- 
Ports by the Comptroller General, but there 
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is nothing to be done about it. The inter- 
state program is not a Federal enterprise; 
it is only a Federal expense. Washington is 
simply committed to keep supplying money 
until it is finished. But the States have no 
real freedom of action either. The basic de- 
cision to build the system has been made for 
them: The enormous bargain of the 90-to-10 
money makes it politically impossible to do 
anything but take the money as fast as pos- 
sible and try to match it. Since all con- 
tracts are closely scrutinized by the US. 
Bureau of Public Roads, the States hardly 
see it as their responsibility to control the 
costs of the program, as indeed it is not. 
But the Bureau, under equally heavy pres- 
sure to keep the program rolling and Con- 
gress happy, exercises little real control. It 
functions rather as a company comptroller 
who fusses over items on an expense account 
without ever daring to ask if the trip was 
necessary. In fairness, the Bureau could 
hardly do otherwise: in 1958 it had two in- 
vestigators to cover the entire United States. 

The Comptroller General’s men recently 
came upon a 3-mile segment in a very 
sparsely settled area of Nevada on which 
three interchanges have been built at a cost 
of $384,000. They will handle a daily traffic 
load of 89 vehicles, serving, in the words of 
the General Accounting Office, “some old 
mines, a powerline, four or five small 
ranches, and a house of ill repute.” 

From Arkansas the State auditors reported: 
“On every hand among both employees and 
commissioners we encountered a strange and 
distressing apathy at any extravagant use of 
highway funds.” In Indiana apathy was re- 
placed by enthusiasm: The boys had organ- 
ized a syndicate, with highway department 
employees to take all the risks out of spec- 
ulating on capital gains from right-of-way 
condemnations. The Pennsylvania Highway 
Department, 100 percent patronage, was per- 
forming less than 10 percent of the prelimi- 
nary engineering on interstate routes, while 
passing out contracts to consulting engi- 
neers at the rate of a $1 million a month. 
In West Virginia, “* * * only about 10 per- 
cent of the State’s project engineers * * * 
were registered or graduate engineers.” 

With no strong direction of the program, 
there has been no way to resist the political 
pressures to build a little bit of interstate 
highway in every county along the 41,000- 
mile route. Limited access highways over 
new locations are more like bridges than 
ordinary roads. Until they make the com- 
plete crossing from one city to another they 
are relatively useless, starting, likely as not, 
at one of the cities and ending in a corn- 
field. A minimum of businesslike manage- 
ment would have arranged for the system to 
be built in complete segments, concentrat- 
ing on the more important ones. Instead 
it is being built in fragments strewn across 
the continent. It will be years before these 
are connected into anything like a national 
system. 

The repeated financial crises of the pro- 
gram have created a mistaken impression 
that it is slowing down. Apportionments 
of funds for the next 2 fiscal years will be 
down as much as $600 million, but this will 
no more than offset the increases provided 
in 1958. According to Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator Bertram D. Tallamy, who built 
the New York State Thruway and is in 
charge of the interstate program, expendi- 
tures are running some 4 percent ahead of 
the schedule envisioned by the 1956 legisla- 
tion. Fifteen. thousand miles of the sys- 
tem are either in the contract stage or have 
actually been completed. Routes have been 
located and plans are in process for 95 per- 
cent of the remaining mileage. 

True, unless more funds are made avail- 
able, the program will stretch out. But 
there is much support for providing more 
funds. The President’s recent budget mes- 
sage, which calls for cuts in housing, hospi- 
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tal, water pollution, and similar programs 
and makes clear that a serious education 
bill will be vetoed, nonetheless proposes 
more funds to permit the construction pro- 
gram for the Interstate System to proceed 
at a higher and more desirable level. Con- 
gress continues to share the President’s un- 
flagging interest in highways. Senator AL- 
BERT GORE, who sponsored the 1956 legisla- 
tion, was talking awhile back about adding 
another 7,000 miles. 

A few legislators such as Senator Paun 
Dove.tas, of Illinois, have questioned 
whether this is the very best way to spend 
our money. Senator EvuGENE McCartny, of 
Minnesota, has asked whether the program 
wasn’t merely hastening the day when 
“You'll be able to drive 80 miles an hour 
along superhighways from one polluted 
stream to another, from one urban slum to 
another, from one rundown college campus 
to another.” 

The only certain consequence of the rising 
costs of the program is that there is no 
longer much serious possibility of reimburs- 
ing the States that built sections of the 
system as toll roads. In the postwar years, 
after the outlines of the Interstate System 
had been established, a number of States 
did this. From the outset of the present 
program it has been recognized that justice 
entitled these States to be reimbursed so 
that they might either remove the tolls or 
build additional roads. Five years ago it 
seemed unthinkable that this would not be 
done. An administration spokesman told 
the House Committee on Public Works that 
not to reimburse these States would be like 
saying, “Boys, we are sorry, you took care 
of yourselves, so you do not get anything.” 

The 1956 legislation declared the intent of 
Congress to settle this matter, but as one 
financial crisis has followed another, the in- 
tention has grown weaker. It is now prac- 
tically settled that those States which did 
not wait around for Uncle Sam to look after 
them will in fact get nothing. So much for 
the fate of the bird dogs in the Eisenhower 
years. 

Not surprisingly, 70 percent of these toll 
roads are located in the States of the north- 
eastern parallelogram, which as a result will 
get even less than a quarter of the interstate 
mileage. 

This development only compounds the in- 
equity of pay'ug for the Interstate System 
with gasoline taxes. Drivers on the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike, the Indiana Toll Road, 
the New York State Thruway, and similar 
highways will not only have to pay tolls to 
use their portion of the Interstate System, 
but they will be paying extra gasoline taxes 
to build the other portions. 


WHO BENEFITS MOST? 


Apart from any regional imbalance, the 
gasoline tax is still a highly questionable 
way of distributing the burden of paying 
for the Interstate System in terms of the 
benefits that will be derived from it. The 
fuel levy really amounts to a household tax— 
more than $15 a year on the average—on the 
7 out of 10 American families that own an 
automobile. Most of these families will use 
the interstate from time to time, but hardly 
enough to get their money back. 

By contrast the system will provide a great 
subsidy to industry in the form of cheap road 
transport. The nature of this subsidy has 
been obscured by the endless arguments 
concerning the precise share of highway costs 
that should be paid by trucks as against pri- 
vate automobiles. (The Federal Government 
and the States are currently spending $22 
million running tractor trailers over a road 
near Ottawa, Ill., to determine just how 
much they damage the pavement.) Al- 
though it appears that truckers do not pay a 
fair portion of highway costs, this in itself 
is not the secret of their economic success. 
The truckers’ main advantage is that rail- 
roads must pay all the cost of building and 
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their transportation system, 
while trucks pay only when they actually 
use the roads. Of each railroad revenue 
dollar, 20 cents goes to right-of-way costs. 
For trucks the figure is 414 cents. 

As a result of this advantage, in the words 
of the industry’s trade association, “Within 
one generation, trucking has become the 
dominant form of transportation in the 
United States.” This dominance will be con- 
firmed by the completion of the Interstate 
System, at a presently estimated cost of 
some $45 billion. The net investment in 
our entire 220,000-mile railroad system is 
only $28 billion. Were it not for the truck- 
ing subsidy, the railroads would almost cer- 
tainly be running at better than their cur- 
rent 50 percent of capacity. 

Some of this imbalance could be righted 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
authorized to take the road subsidy into ac- 
count in fixing trucking rates. But actually 
only a third of the road transport is con- 
ducted by firms operating as common car- 
riers in direct competition with railroads and 
under regulation by the ICC. Railroad 
analyst, A. Joseph Debe of Standard & Poor’s 
estimates that two-thirds of it is conducted 
by or for private industries hauling their 
own products. It is these companies, spread 
across the entire range of American indus- 
try, that benefit most from the highway 
subsidy. 

Because two-thirds of truck traffic is sub- 
ject to no rate regulation, the only practical 
way to restore any economic balance in inter- 
city transportation would be to impose a 
toll on the commercial users of the interstate 
System. A permit system would not send 
trucks to parallel routes; they gladly pay as 
much as 10 cents a mile to use a road like 
the New York State Thruway. (This may 
give some indication of the size of subsidy 
on free roads.) 

The question of tolls must also be asked 
in connection with the problem of how the 
system is to be maintained by the States 
once it is built. Running a limited-access 
highway is a complex, exacting job requiring 
intensive, continuous supervision, much as 
does running a railroad. The great turnpikes 
are, in fact, very much like railroads; they 
are not public facilities nearly so much as 
they are public enterprises. Their head- 
quarters are elaborate communications cen- 
ters receiving information and dispatching 
orders, often of much urgency. The forces 
required to keep the routes open in winter, 
repair damage, keep up with maintenance, 
and generally look after things are far 
greater than those required on ordinary 
roads. The costs run as high as $10,000 per 
mile per year. Few States have this kind of 
money; fewer have the organization to spend 
it effectively. Only tolls can really be ex- 
pected to provide either. 

The problem will be vastly enlarged by 
the absence of any food or fuel facilities on 
the Interstate System. Limited-access high- 
ways are isolated travel corridors; it is essen- 
tial that they be as self-contained as possible. 
Restaurants and service stations are auto- 
matically included in plans for any large toll 
road. Anyone who has used a turnpike 
knows how busy these facilities are. They 
produce income from concessionaire fees and 
provide indispensable services to motorists. 
But the Highway Act of 1956 specifically 
provided that there should be no service 
facilities on the system. 

A motorist on the Interstate System who 
has car trouble or needs gas will have to 
leave the main road at an interchange to 
find a service station. At four in the after- 
noon he will almost certainly find one open. 
At four in the morning he will almost cer- 
tainly find them all closed. The oil com- 
panies are thus free of any obligation to set 
up stations on interstate routes where their 
prices might be regulated, where they might 
have to share their profits with the State 
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governments, and most particularly where 
they might have to stay open in the un- 
profitable hours of the early morning. And, 
of course, nothing will help real-estate 
values at those interchanges like a gas sta- 
tion and a honky-tonk or two. As far as 
the public is concerned, it means the inter- 
state routes will almost certainly be poorly 
maintained and will be dangerous to drive 
on at night or at any time during the winter. 


CHAOS IN CONCRETE 


It is not true, as is sometimes alleged, that 
the sponsors of the interstate program 
ignored the consequences it would have in 
the cities. Nor did they simply acquiesce in 
them. They exulted in them. Thanks to 
highways, declared the Clay report, “we 
have been able to disperse our factories, our 
stores, our people; in short, to create a revo- 
lution in living habits. Our cities have 
spread into suburbs, dependent on the auto- 
mobile for their existence. The automobile 
has restored a way of life in which the indi- 
vidual may live in a friendly neighborhood, 
it has brought city and country closer to- 
gether, it has made us one country and a 
united people.” 

This rhapsody startled many of those who 
have been concerned with the future of the 
American city. To undertake a vast pro- 
gram of urban highway construction with 
no thought for other forms of transportation 
seemed lunatic. 

The 1939 report that Roosevelt sent to 
Congress—prepared in the Department of 
Agriculture—took it as axiomatic that the 
new highways would be part of, and provide 
the occasion for, a “radical revision of the 
city plan,” which would coordinate other 
urban programs such as slum clearance and 
provide for a “reintegration of facilities for 
the various forms of transportation.” The 
1944 legislation had much the same intent. 
But so far as the Highway Act of 1956 goes, 
there is no form of transportation but the 
automobile, and the act has no objective 
save providing more room for it. 

It had always been understood that a large 
portion of the interstate funds would be 
spent in the metropolitan areas, but the 1956 
legislation went further to declare that 
“local needs * * * shall be given equal con- 
sideration with the needs of intensive com- 
merce,” thus authorizing construction of 
arterial highways only by courtesy connected 
with the Interstate System. 

It was clear at the time that locating the 
metropolitan portions of the Interstate Sys- 
tem would constitute an unprecedented ven- 
ture into national planning. It was esti- 
mated that the size of our metropolitan areas 
would double by 1975. For good or ill, the 
location of the interstate arterials would, 
more than any other factor, determine how 
this growth would take place. Yet no plan- 
ning provisions of any kind were included. 

In the absence of any other provisions, the 
planning would be done by highway engi- 
neers. Theirs, admittedly, is an unjustly 
maligned profession. Nothing in the train- 
ing or education of most civil engineers pre- 
pares them to do anything more than build 
sound highways cheaply. In the course of 
doing this job they frequently produce works 
of startling beauty—compare the design of 
public highways with that of public hous- 
ing. Yet, in the words of John T. Howard, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, “It does not belittle them to say that, 
just as war is too important to leave to the 
generals, so highways are too important to 
leave to the highway engineers.” 

Highways determine land use, which is 
another way of saying they settle the future 
of the areas in which they are built. It 
stands to reason that engineers should be 
required to conform their highway plans to 
metropolitan land-use plans designed in 
the context of more general economic and 
social objectives. 
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Yet in 1956 we had no metropolitan area 
plans, as we had no metropolitan area goy. 
ernments. The only one we have now is in 
Dade County (Miami), Pla., which is just 
getting started. 

In this predicament, there was consider. 
able sentiment for a moratorium on the 
urban interstate program until planning re. 
quirements could be imposed. Most of those 
concerned, however, as the distinguished 
Transportation Economist Wilfred Owen is 
frank to say, felt if the program went ahead 
it would precipitate such a crisis that some- 
thing would have to be done at last about 
our metropolitan areas. 

Across the Nation there seemed to be an in- 
creasing awareness among those who actually 
run the cities and suburbs that to do n 
more than build bigger highways only pro- 
duced bigger traffic jams. There seemed a 
growing belief that a complex system of mass 
transit had to be preserved, or revived, or 
even indeed created—if only to make auto- 
mobile transportation feasible. 

The sorry results of carrying on a number 
of Federal urban-development programs 
completely independent of each other had 
become increasingly evident. Thus, the 
American Municipal Association formally re- 
quested legislation requiring that the urban 
renewal and highway program be coordi- 
nated. 

The crisis has come. It has been impos- 
sible for the cities to resist the offer of un- 
precedented amounts of money, however 
futile they might know it will be to spend it 
on highways alone. In one metropolis after 
another the plans have been thrown together 
and the bulldozers set to work. 

Here and there, as in Milwaukee, a vigorous 
and established city planning authority has 
been able to get intolerable plans redrawn. 
But in general the program is doing about 
what was to be expected: throwing up a 
Chinese wall across Wilmington, driving edu- 
cational institutions out of downtown Louls- 
ville, plowing through the center of Reno. 
When the Interstate runs into a place like 
Newburgh, N.Y., the wreckage is something 
to see. Down the Hudson, Robert Moses is 
getting set to build the Canal Street Express- 
way, the first hundred-million-dollar mile. 

The Bureau of Public Roads recently con- 
sidered an edict requiring that some area 
plans be developed before interstate funds 
are allocated, but the idea was abandoned. 
Some felt it was too late anyway. As for 
relating the highway program to urban re- 
newal, a recent policy statement of the 
American Institute of Planners said simply: 
“Except for the coordination which may be 
supplied at the local level * * * each one is 
apparently operating entirely independently 
of the other.” The legislation asked by the 
Municipal Association was never introduced. 
It was with compassion that Paul Ylvisaker 
of the Ford Foundation recently addressed 4 
meeting of city planners as the “beaten pro- 
fession.” 

Just ahead for all of us, perhaps, is Los 
Angeles, in the words of Harrison Salisbury, 
“nestled under its blanket of smog girdled 
by bands of freeways, its core eviscerated by 
concrete strips and asphalt fields, its circula- 
tory arteries pumping away without fo- 
cus * * * the prototype of Gasopolis, the rub- 
ber-wheeled living region of the future.” 


MONEY TALKS 


Yet we may be learning our lesson after 
all: Owen may be right. All across the coun- 
try, area planners and highway engineers are 
discussing what they recognize as their com- 
mon problems with a new sense of urgency. 
It is clear that if the areas in which Federal 
highways are to be built were required to 
work out adequate plans for the use of land 
and transportation before the money was 
handed over, the planning would almost cer- 
tainly be done. The demand for 90-10 high- 
way funds is so great that there is almost 
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nothing, however sensible, that local gov- 
ernments would not do to get their share. 

It is true that metropolitan area planning 
will not be an easy matter to bring off. Den- 
nis O’Harrow, director of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, says candidly: 
“There is a shortage of planners, a shortage 
of information, a shortage of money to sup- 

studies, and, more fundamentally, a 
shortage of information as to what should be 
done if you could do what you wished.” But 
this is a normal condition of human affairs. 
Almost any effort to think a bit about what 
we are doing would help. 

Simply by providing some flexibility in 

p , we could produce great sav- 

If the cities were permitted to do 

what they thought best with, say, 50 percent 
of the more than $20 billion of interstate 
funds ailotted to them, much of it would 
almost certainly go to mass transit and 
commuter facilities. This kind of money 
could reshape urban transportation in 
America: our total national investment in 

c transit is less than $4 billion, and a 
combined highway-mass transit-commuter 

could almost certainly produce the 
same results at lower cost than a program 
dependent on highways alone. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
American government, both national, and 
local, can no longer ignore what is happen- 
ing as the suburbs eat endlessly into the 
countryside. Since the spreading pollution 
of land follows the roads, those who build 
the roads must also recognize their respon- 
sibility for the consequences. There are a 
number of obvious steps that could be taken. 
Public authorities could, for example, buy 
up the development rights of open land in 
the suburbs—not the property itself, but 
only an easement to prevent it from being 
turned into a factory site or a housing devel- 
opment. This could be done, as it is in Eng- 
land, in accordance with an area land-use 
plan that fixes the perimeter of the metro- 
politan area, or alternates built-up sections 
with open spaces. What this really amounts 
to is effective zoning regulations. 

How could the money be found to pay for 
the development rights? A practical solu- 
tion would be the technique of “‘excess-tak- 
ing” as proposed by President Roosevelt in 
his 1989 message to Congress. As he put it: 
“The Government, which puts up the cost of 
the highway, buys a strip on each side of the 
highway itself, uses it for the rental of con- 
cessions and sells it off over a period of 
years to homebuilders and others who wish 
to live near a main artery of travel. Thus 
the Government gets the unearned incre- 
ment and reimburses itself in large part for 
the building of the road.” 

This unearned increment can be stagger- 
ing; a 5,000-percent increase in land values 
is not uncommon. At a time when State 
and local governments are reaching a limit 
of the money they can get out of taxpayers, 
here is an opportunity to get money that 
doesn’t belong to anyone; it doesn’t exist, as 
it were, until the Government builds the 
highway. It represents a legitimate source 
of Government revenue of great potential. 
Used to shape the development that the 
highways make possible, it could transform 
the suburbs of the next half century. 

All these possibilities are enlivened by the 
investigation of the interstate program now 
getting under way in Congress. So much 
thieving, mischief, and blunder will be un- 
covered (if not, it will be necessary to in- 
vestigate the investigators) that the public 
should be prepared for a serious reappraisal 
of the program by the next administration, 
Democratic or Republican. 

We may yet impart some sanity and pub- 
lic purpose to this vast enterprise. We may 
yet establish some equity in paying for the 
highways and restore some balance between 
them and other elements of our transporta- 
tion system. We may even refute Belloc’s 
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dictum, “The general rule in history is that a 
city having reached its highest point of 
wealth becomes congested, refuses to accept 
its only remedy, and passes on from conges- 
tion to decay.” But we shall not escape his 
rule that “the road moves and controls all 
history.” 
Roads can make or break a nation. 





MONTANA SCHOOL OF MINES 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, each 
city in my State, and I am sure each 
city in the country, is very proud of the 
schools it maintains, especially the col- 
leges and universities. Many times these 
institutions of higher learning are taken 
for granted and people forget what 
they contribute to a community. 

Colleges and universities are a stabi- 
lizing influence. They are in a sense an 
industry whose product is our Nation’s 
greatest asset, an educated youth. 

Montana has an exceedingly fine 
school of higher learning which is prob- 
ably better known in parts of the United 
States and the world than it is in Mon- 
tana. I speak of the Montana School of 
Mines, at Butte, one of the best of its 
kind in the world, if not the best. The 
school of mines is a unit of the uni- 
versity system in the State and is noted 
for its educational accomplishments, its 
outstanding graduates, and its contribu- 
tions to the fields of mining and engi- 
neering. The school is playing an ever- 
increasingly important part in this age 
of advanced technical and scientific re- 
search. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a feature story from the 
April 27 issue of the Montana Standard, 
which discusses this fine school, printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINES SCHOOL: INSTITUTION DEFINITELY 

GREAT ASSET TO BUTTE 

“To keep a town alive you must take care 
of what you already have before you attract 
something new.” 

This is an excerpt from a speech made by 
E. G. Booth, regional manager of the US. 
Department of Commerce, before a group of 
Butte civic leaders. 

We were particularly attracted to this 
statement because Booth, as the saying goes, 
knows what he is talking about. It is said 
that his opinions on proposals for new in- 
dustries are highly valued in Butte as well 
as in other communities throughout this 
area. 

Now one might ask what we in Butte 
should take care of before we go out to get 
something new. Any number of industries 
come to mind. 

One of them, we would say, is the Mon- 
tana School of Mines whose campus looks 
down on the mining city from its western 
heights. 

Some people might not think of the School 
of Mines as an industry. But it definitely 
is an asset to Butte. We would do well to 
take care of it. By taking care of it, we mean 
that the people of Butte should take more 
interest in the Montana School of Mines. 

We should find out all about it and then 
tell other people. 

Sometimes we think that the Montana 
School of Mines is better known outside 
Butte than it is in Butte. 

It definitely has an international repu- 
tation, because its graduates over a period of 
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more than half a century have penetrated 
to the four corners of the world. They have 
become known for their technical compe- 
tence, their high character, their dependa- 
bility and their devotion to duty. 

Jobs always await Mines graduates. Even 
during the worst years of the depression of 
the 1930’s Mines graduates stepped off the 
campus into jobs. 

Many have contributed greatly to the ad- 
vancement of the science of mining, miner- 
alogy, geology, and engineering. 

It is something of a novelty in these days 
and times for a school to become noted in- 
ternationally for its exceptional educational 
accomplishments. The Montana School of 
Mines has achieved this status. 

We think many more Butte young men 
and women could profitably spend a year 
or two as students at the Montana School of 
Mines before beginning to specialize in other 
schools. 

The first year or two in college does not 
vary greatly in any institution of higher 
learning. 

The cultural value of such an institution 
as the School of Mines to a community 
cannot be overestimated. The School of 
Mines faculty represents men and women 
of the highest ranking in their respective 
fields. 

Dr. Edwin G. Koch, president of the insti- 
tution, is a native of Butte. Before being 
chosen to head the school 2 years ago, Dr. 
Koch was head of the School of Mines chem- 
istry department. Dr. Koch was awarded a 
doctorate in philosophy at the University of 
Illinois in 1932. 

The School of Mines has an average of 
more than 300 students, many of them com- 
ing from out of the State and even from 
out of the United States. Many of them 
find jobs in Butte to assist them in getting 
through school. 

We think the Montana School of Mines 
deserves a salute from the people of Butte 
for being a good citizen, an asset to the 
community and State and Nation and as a 
producer of a product which is of the highest 
quality and, consequently, is of universal 
demand. 





THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND 
GREATER EFFICIENCY IN THE 
PENTAGON AND THROUGHOUT 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
a time when our national security re- 
quires maximum military strength con- 
sistent with dollar economy, it is par- 
ticularly encouraging to note the steady 
progress the new Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., is making to- 
ward greater efficiency in the Pentagon 
and throughout the Armed Forces. The 
Congress has already noted, and I believe 
with satisfaction, the decisive fashion in 
which Mr. Gates has tackled the job of 
making decisions in defense matters, and 
the commendable manner in which the 
Secretary has entered into discussions of 
the problems which face them as custo- 
dians of the Nation’s security forces. His 
policy of personally meeting with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and quickly resolv- 
ing matters in disagreement has revital- 
ized the constitutional principle of civil- 
ian control, and reaffirmed the ageless 
adage that organizational and proce- 
dural problems in Government—in this 
case in the Pentagon—are readily re- 
solved by officials such as Secretary 
Gates who know their responsibilities, 
willingly assume them, and make the 
decisions it is their duty to make. 
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As the able military writer of the New 
York Times, Hanson Baldwin, recently 
pointed out: 

Secretary Thomas S. Gates has galvanized 
the decisionmaking process by the simple 
expedient of making decisions. 


Today I would like to call your atten- 
tion to another most important decision 
coming from the Secretary’s office, which 
is the creation of a Defense Communica- 
tions Agency and a Defense Communica- 
tions System, both under his direction, 
authority, and control. The magnitude 
of the services’ communications prob- 
lem can be partially measured by the 
fact that the combined annual message 
traffic of the services is in excess of 63 
million per year, and the systems which 
carry this traffic involve over 6 million 
channel miles of leased wires and nearly 
half a million high quality long-range 
voice channels. Under Mr. Gates’ two 
directives, military long-line communi- 
cations systems will be centralized un- 
der an officer of general or flag rank, 
with command responsibility direct to 
the Secretary of Defense through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

When one stops to reflect that our con- 
tinent is now only 30 minutes or less 
away from any place in the world, missile 
time, one begins to get some apprecia- 
tion of the requirement for the fastest 
and most reliable communications that 
can be provided, organizationally as well 
as technically. We have been making 
tremendous strides in the technical area. 
The organizational aspects and control 
of this global complex have been under 
official scrutiny for some time, seeking 
further improvements and economics. 

The Secretary’s directives are the re- 
sult of long and thoughtful studies, and 
promise not only improved command and 
control for the employment of our mili- 
tary forces, but also increased flexibility, 
@ maximum return in communications 
eapability for the dollars invested in the 
various systems, and increased respon- 
siveness to the need of the Defense 
Establishment. 





CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN 
RESOURCES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on May 
2, 1960, I placed in the Recorp at pages 
9009 to 9010 a brief statement about the 
Conference on African Resources which 
is scheduled to be held at New York 
University in September. That state- 
ment included a quote from the New York 
Times of April 29 that there had been 
speculation that the Union of South 
Africa had brought pressure to bear on 
certain corporate investors in this coun- 
try to get them to shun the conference. 

Ambassador du Plessis of the Union of 
South Africa has written to me that this 
newspaper speculation “has absolutely 
no basis in fact” and that his Govern- 
ment “has yet to arrive at a decision 
whether or not to participate in the con- 
ference.” 

On May 6 the New York Times car- 
ried a similar statement by the consul 
general of the Union in New York City 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article appear at this place in my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SoutH Arrica DENIES HOSTILITY TO Farr 


A South African spokesman denied yester- 
day that his Government was seeking to de- 
stroy a proposed African trade conference 
here. 

T. J. Endemann, consul general of the 
Union of South Africa, said he was “com- 
pletely unaware” of any supposed hostility 
of his Government toward the Conference on 
African Resources, planned for September at 
New York University. He said the Union 
was in fact “still giving consideration” to an 
invitation to take part. 

The consul branded as a fabrication ru- 
mors circulating in New York business circles 
that the Union Government had brought 
pressure to bear on companies to withdraw 
from sponsorship of the Conference. The 
aim of the meeting is to promote trade be- 
tween the United States and the rising na- 
tions of Africa south of the Sahara. 

The conference is a joint project of New 
York University and African Fair, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization set up in 1959 to 
promote a traveling African trade fair. A 
third of the original 24 sponsors have with- 
drawn for unexplained reasons. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, upon fur- 
ther investigation I am satisfied that 
there is no factual basis for the specu- 
lation referred to by the Times in its 
April 29 issue, and I would like to make 
this brief statement to express regret 
for having given currency to a news- 
paper report which contained unfounded 
implications adverse to the Union Gov- 
ernment. 





THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a list showing 
the President’s appointments for 
Wednesday, May 11, 1960, as carried in 
the Washington Post, may appear at 
this point in my remarks. I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the noon 
appointment. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RecorD, as 
follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’Ss APPOINTMENTS 
President Eisenhower’s schedule today: 
7:45 a.m. (breakfast): A group of 17 Re- 

publican Senators headed by Senate Leader 
EveretrT M. DirKsSEN. 

9 a.m.: Clarence Francis, consultant to 
the President on surplus foods, and Dr. C. G. 
King, executive director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., New York. 

10:30 a.m.: News conference. 

11:30 a.m.: Officers of the National League 
of Insured Savings Associations. 

Noon: The President receives an award 
from Travel magazine. 





PROVIDING A SENATE CLIMATE FOR 
THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE, THE 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN NEGOTIA- 
TIONS, AND THE DISARMAMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, all of us 
in the Senate must be increasingly con- 
cerned by *he recent events which have 
cast grave doubt on the success of the 
summit conference, the success of the 
nuclear test ban negotiations, and the 
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success of the general disarmament 
negotiations in Geneva. 

It has been my view that we in this 
body would be wise not to engage in 
partisan criticism of the activities of the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, or others in the admin- 
istration. I adhere to that view. 

However, I believe it important that 
a climate should be created in the Sen- 
ate which will give encouragement to the 
administration to work for a relaxation 
of tensions, to work for an agreement at 
the disarmament conference, based on 
total and permanent disarmament under 
adequate supervision and control and 
enforced by the strength of the United 
Nations, protected by an international 
police force. 

It has always been my hope that there 
would be created a climate in this body 
which would encourage meaningful 
agreements at the summit, and it is to 
help create that climate that I speak 
briefly today. 

This morning, in the New York Times, 
there appears a penetrating article, writ- 
ten by Mr. James Reston, entitled “The 
Political Consequences Following the 
U-2.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn may appear at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES FOLLOWING THE 
U-2 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 12.—There is one charge 
that cannot fairly be made against the ad- 
ministration in the U-2 spy case. It is not 
playing Presidential politics with the foreign 
policy of the United States. As a matter of 
fact, it may in the last week have lost the 
“peace issue,” which was the best issue it 
had. 

The best politics for the GOP this summer 
lay in creating an atmosphere of peace, an 
air of progress toward an accommodation 
with the Russians on Berlin, Germany, nu- 
clear testing and disarmament. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of Brit- 
tain demonstrated the possibilities of such 
an atmosphere in the British election of last 
year. This is not to say that his peace ef- 
forts were an insincere campaign maneuver— 
they obviously were not—but the fact re- 
mains that his patient and persistent nego- 
tiations in Moscow, Paris, and Washington 
helped his party win the election. 

The same opportunity was open to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He had agreed to go to 
the summit with Nikita Khrushchev. He 
had worked out the possibility of associating 
Vice President Nixon with the Paris talks. 
He had a date with Khrushchev in Moscow 
on June 10, followed by a dramatic flight 
into the Far East just before the nominat- 
ing conventions. 

All these events, combined with the nu- 
clear testing talks and the disarmament 
negotiations in Geneva, gave the adminis- 
tration the chance tu start a long process of 
negotiations; and this, in turn, put Mr. 
Nixon in a position to argue that he should 
be elected to keep the process going in the 
years ahead. 


THE SUDDEN SWITCH 


The U-2 case has not destroyed these 
political opportunities but it has certainly 
minimized them, Instead of a calm atmos- 
phere the politcal weather is now stormy. 
Instead of the “spirit of Camp David” we 
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now have the “spirit of Sverdlovsk.” Instead 
of President Eisenhower and Premier Khru- 
shchev writing mash notes to each other 
about “peaceful coexistence,” Khrushchev is 
now making like the unrequited lover whose 
trust was betrayed. 

There is still just a chance to save things 
at Paris but not if the President continues 
on his present theme. He is insisting that 
he must continue crossing the Soviet fron- 
tiers. He is saying that the security of the 
United States demands it. He is saying all 
these things openly, and therefore Khru- 
shchev cannot let them pass. 

By demanding the right to intrude into 
the Soviet Union, the President has defied 
Khrushchev to stop him, put Khrushchev on 
the spot with the Stalinists who have always 
been against a détente, embarrassed the allies 
by making their bases a target of Khru- 
shchev’s anger, and even repudiated one of 
Washington’s own favorite principles— 
namely, that each nation has the right to 
choose its own form of government. 

Maybe the President has made the right 
choice in demanding the right to challenge 
the authority of the Soviet Government over 
its own territory; maybe this was essential 
to protect the United States against another 
Pearl Harbor. But the President cannot have 
it both ways: he cannot defy Khrushchev 
and have his cooperation too. 

BAD POLITICS 

Accordingly, much depends on whether Mr. 
Eisenhower goes to Paris in his present mood, 
blaming Soviet secrecy for U.S. aerial espio- 
nage. Asking the Russians to give up secrecy, 
as anybody who knows Russian history will 
tell you, is asking the Russians to stop being 
Russian. And if the President rests his case 
on this point, the summit will be highly 
volcanic. Instead of a “peace issue” the 
GOP may very well, in that case, face a “war 
issue.” 

In domestic political terms—to say noth- 
ing of international politics—this situation, 
created largely by accident, bad luck and 
bungling, will do the Republicans no good. 
And this is especially so since Vice President 
Nixon has known all about the aerial espio- 
nage and boasted about the wonderful photo- 
graphs the U-2 brought back. 

The fate of one political party in one coun- 
try in one election is not, of course, the main 
consideration. The fate of much more is at 
stake in the present trend of events. But 
it Is a factor. The GOP has, unwittingly, 
by bad administration, bad judgment and 
bad luck, stumbled into a course which is 
also bad politics. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Reston makes the 
point, with which I am in agreement, 
that there is still just a chance to save 
things at Paris, but not if the President 
continues on his present theme. 

I do not intend to be unduly critical 
of the President, but I hope that he and 
his White House advisers will ponder long 
the comments made by Mr. Reston in 
that regard. 

We are all aware of the fact that there 
is growing up in this country a strikingly 
unrealistic attitude toward an agreement 
on halting atomic tests. We are told 
about the dangers of Russia cheating on 
these tests. This danger is, of course, a 
realone. But we are told nothing about 
the danger to all of us if these tests are 
continued without any treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
May be printed at this point in my re- 
marks a very able letter written by Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, of Harvard 
University, writing from Switzerland, en- 
titled “Halting Atomic Tests. Choice of 
Least Perilous Course Believed To Be 
Necessary.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


HattTinc ATomMiIc TESTS—CHOICE OF LEAST 
PERILOUS COURSE BELIEVED To BE NECcEs- 
SARY 


(The writer of the following letter, pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University, 
served as Director of the US. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey in 1945.) 

To the EpIToR OF THE NEW YorK TIMEs: 

The recent hearings before the Joint Com- 
mission on Atomic Energy, like much earlier 
discussion, suggest the presence of a strik- 
ingly unrealistic attitude toward an agree- 
ment on halting atomic tests. I do not sug- 
gest that this attitude is universal, but it 
does seem sufficiently common to merit com- 
ment. 

We must surely agree that our task is not 
to eliminate all risk from our lives, that is 
an impossible goal, but to find the course 
of policy that minimizes risk. This requires 
that we balance the dangers of different 
courses of action. In the present instance 
there is, on the one hand, the danger of 
illicit violation of any agreement to ban 
tests and that the violation will go unde- 
tected. On the other hand, there is the dan- 
ger of continued explosions. We must choose 
the course which involves the least peril. 

Almost everyone must agree—and most do 
agree—that the dangers inherent in con- 
tinuing the tests are virtually total. The 
tempo of competitive development and test- 
ing will increase. The countries newly pos- 
sessed of atomic weapons will claim their 
right to poison their just share of the atmos- 
phere. Obviously those who are making tests 
themselves cannot deny them the privilege. 
All of these dangers are predictible and cer- 
tain in the absence of agreement. 


POSSIBLE BAD FAITH 


Against this, as noted, we must reckon 
with the possibility of Soviet bad faith and 
that it will escape detection. Some of our 
estimate of the danger of bad faith, we must 
agree, will be the residue of the bad feeling 
of recent years. And bad faith that involves 
risk of discovery is not without disadvantage 
as a practical policy. 

But it is not my purpose to argue that this 
course is riskless. Rather what is clear is 
that whatever its dangers, they must be less 
than the dangers of the first course, which 
are certain and total. Yet this is not the 
nature of much of the present calculation. 
It holds that the danger of violation must 
be totally eliminated or we will continue the 
tests. One is reminded of the man who 
insists on suicide unless he is fully protected 
against automobile accidents. Surely we are 
more logical than that. 

Nor is it reassuring that many who advise 
against accepting the lesser risk believe that 
any test ban makes poor military sense. We 
have recently heard that our military secur- 
ity requires a new series of tests this summer 
or autumn. And a high official of the De- 
fense Department has recently stressed the 
need to develop atomic weapons which, 
though they burn, blind, disintegrate, mu- 
tilate and otherwise commit to a disenchant- 
ing death, are nonetheless clean. 


CONCEALED POSITION 


The danger of illicit violation has thus be- 
come part of the case against the agreement 
as such. It has no part of this case. If we 
believe an agreement is unwise, we should 
say so. This position should not be con- 
cealed behind arguments over enforceability. 
We fool no one with such transparent 
devices. 

But I have difficulty in imagining that re- 
sponsible military opinion can face with 
equanimity a world of uncontrolled tests. 
In the annals of armies there have always 
been examples of excessive and myopic 
preoccupation with military goals. Yet 
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thoughtful military leaders certainly agree 
that the purpose of the armed services is to 
protect the continuing life and civilization 
of the community. Armed services are but 
one means to this end and diplomacy and 
diplomatic agreements are among the others. 
It is to see the problem whole that we have 
civilian control of the Armed Forces. This 
will on occasion require the overruling of too 
parochial a military view. The danger lies 
not in doing so, but in failing to do so. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Profes- 
sor Galbraith points out that what is 
clear is that whatever the dangers of a 
test ban are, they must be less than the 
dangers of no test ban. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there appears another able column, writ- 
ten by the distinguished commentator 
Marquis Childs, entitled “Lack of Sup- 
port Perils Arms Talk.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Childs’ column 
may appear at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Lack or SUPPORT PERILS ARMs TALK 
(By Marquis Childs) 

GENEvA.—It was not alone the pilots of 
espionage airplanes who brave great dangers 
in the service of their country on oversea 
missions. Diplomats and negotiators con- 
fronting the Russians across the conference 
table, all too often find themselves perched 
precariously at the end of a forgotten limb. 

A case in point is Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth, who was sent here 18 months 
ago by Washington to negotiate a nuclear 
test agreement treaty with the British and 
the Russians. Close to success after long 
and painstaking effort, he finds that a mas- 
sive propaganda attack is being launched 
against the treaty and, incidentally, against 
him. From the principal figures in the ad- 
ministration, who are supposedly behind his 
efforts, there comes scarcely a peep of sup- 
port, not to mention encouragement. 

The propaganda concentrates on the tech- 
nical difficulties of perfecting a system of in- 
spections that will be cheat proof, and these 
difficulties are considerable. But this stress 
entirely ignores the political advantages of a 
test treaty and by implication it greatly ex- 
aggerates the gains that might come from 
further testing. 

A familiar experience of the American ne- 
gotiator is to have an American Senator or 
Congressman pop in and out for a few days 
and then to presume on the basis of this brief 
experience of an enormously complicated 
subject that he knows more than the men 
around the conference table. Wadsworth 
has experienced this kind of harassment 
which has included inspired attacks on him 
in the familiar cliches of “soft” and “ap- 
peaser.” 

He comes of a family distinguished for 
public service in a tradition more familiar 
in Britain than in America. His father, the 
late James W. Wadsworth, served first in the 
Senate from his native New York and then 
in the House. Ambassador Wadsworth’s 
grandfather was John Hay, who started his 
public career as secretary to Lincoln and 
then, as the climax to a series of diplomatic 
posts, became Secretary of State. 

A big, shambling man with an easy, friend- 
ly manner, he has shown a monumental 
patience and persistence in bringing the So- 
viets around to the Western view on the 
major issues of control, inspection, and joint 
research. If he and—far more important— 
his work are to be shot down in flames, the 
disastrous effect on America’s standing in 
the world can hardly be exaggerated. 
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America’s position is rapidly deteriorating 
because the visible signs of leadership, the 
friendly grin to one side, are fewer and fewer. 
The tragedy of the U-2 illuminated this as 
with a lightning flash. The universal regret 
and sorrow in the European press, even in 
West Germany where there is a confused de- 
sire to cling to the concept of American in- 
fallibility, are expressed in terms of restraint 
that cloak dismay and indignation. 

At the 10-nation disarmament conference, 
which met here for 7 weeks of polite futility, 
the chief of the American delegation was 
Frederick M. Eaton. A New York lawyer of 
standing and integrity, Eaton started from 
scratch with no knowledge of disarmament, 
of the Russians, or of negotiation. He 
proved himself a quick and resourceful 
learner who often puzzled the Soviets by the 
novel frankness of his approach. 

But he was thrown in against a tough, 
hardened, experienced, professional Valerian 
Zorin, a deputy foreign minister and head 
of the Soviet delegation. Zorin held re- 
peated press conferences at which the world 
press represented in Geneva was free to ask 
any and all questions. After repeated prod- 
ding, Eaton announced a press conference. 
He appeared with a written statement which 
he said he would read but no questions 
would be permitted. That was the last as 
well as the first Eaton press conference. 

What is most damaging to America’s 
prestige and standing is the wibble and 
wobble of American policy from one side of 
the road to the other. Nothing could illus- 
trate this more forcefully than the backing 
and filling over the proposed nuclear test 
treaty; the impression so strongly reinforced 
in the U-2 case that the left hand and the 
right hand are operated by quite different 
sets of intellectual and emotional controls. 
The record on nuclear testing can be set 
straight only by strong affirmative words 
from the President and his Secretary of 
State. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for a 
good many weeks now Mr. Childs has 
been among the leaders in the formula- 
tion of public opinion which has pointed 
out that the record on nuclear testing 
can be set straight only by strong affirm- 
ative words from the President and the 
Secretary of State. 

I hope we will get those words soon, 
and also that those words will be fol- 
lowed up by deeds at the summit con- 
ference. Again I express the hope that 
we can create a climate in the Senate 
which will be favorably disposed to any 
meaningful agreement which may be 
brought back from Paris for ratification 
by the Senate. 

Mr. President, this morning the Wash- 
ington Post has published a full-page 
advertisement entitled “Time for Com- 
mon Sense,” signed by Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review. I ask 
unanimous consent that the advertise- 
ment may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TIME FOR COMMON SENSE 


An uneasiness is settling over America. It 
goes deep down. There is a feeling that we 
are undergoing a moral shrinkage in the 
eyes of the world community. 

The bigness of our history seems to have 
been interrupted. The large image of Amer- 
ica created by our past seems less clear than 
it was only a short while ago. And we are 
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sensing a mood of disconnection—disconnec- 
tion between what we stand for and what 
we do; disconnection between ourselves as 
individuals and those who speak and act for 
us as a Nation. 

It is natural for Americans to think of their 
country as a prime source of stability and 
responsibility in the world. We have tradi- 
tionally interposed ourselves against hot- 
heads and bullies in the international arena. 
We have denounced aggressors, instituted 
action to stamp out brush fires, and called 
for a code of responsible behavior for nations. 

Only 3 years ago, in fact, the President 
dissociated the United States from the action 
of Great Britain and France in the attack 
on Suez. He properly declared that the 
United States could not observe a double 
standard in its foreign policy. We could not 
approve in our friends that which we de- 
nounced in our foes. World law meant 
obligations binding on all. This was the 
position we took when we went before the 
United Nations and supported the resolution 
against our friends. 

Another question of right and wrong has 
now come up—but this time we ourselves 
are wrong. 

We dispatched jet planes on military re- 
connaissanc> over Russian territory. In 
doing so we took appalling risks. 

The main danger of nuclear war today 
comes not from a definite policy by any 
nation to launch such a war, but from an 
act of carelessness or a hideous miscalcu- 
lation. 

An alien military reconnaissance plane 
taking photographs over any country— 
whether the Soviet Union or the United 
States or Great Britain or Pakistan or India 
or whatever—is a specific and volatile act of 
provocation that could ignite the war fuses. 
Our Armed Forces are constantly monitor- 
ing their radar screens and are prepared im- 
mediately to send jet planes in the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Union if we should see any 
possible hostile object. Thus, precisely the 
same violation we committed, if carried on 
against us, would trigger our swiftest retalia- 
tory measures. 

In any case, the plane incident is at the 
opposite end from the code of responsible 
international behavior and world law advo- 
cated by the President and the Secretary of 
State. It creates a strange atmosphere for 
a meeting of heads of government called for 
the purpose of reducing world tensions. It 
gives world communism its biggest propa- 
ganda boost in many years. It puts us in 
a harsh and damaging light before the 
world’s peoples, whose good will and respect 
are more vital to our security than any 
reconnaissance photographs or even stock- 
piles of nuclear bombs. 

Only a week ago the President sought to 
dramatize for the Nation the importance of 
maintaining a human fund of good will and 
respect, in connection with his proposals for 
economic aid. But we can’t place a high 
value on world opinion about our economic 
policies and then disregard that same world 
opinion about our military policies. 

Just as disturbing as the incident itself 
was the manner of our response. When it 
was announced that an American plane had 
been shot down, we made a false explana- 
tion that the plane had wandered off its 
course, and that the pilot had perhaps been 
inadaze. (If this statement had been true, 
consider its implications alongside the re- 
cent proposal by American military offi- 
cials to keep hundreds of bombers in the 
air on a round-the-clock basis, fully loaded 
with nuclear explosives and within ready 
striking distance of the Soviet Union.) 

Meanwhile, by way of compounding the 
damage, several Washington sources were 
quoted as saying that our only mistake was 
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that we were caught. This is a curious defi- 
nition of morality to come from a capital 
that only recently was making headlines 
with its investigation of rigged TV quiz 
shows. 

An equally astounding comment was that, 
if only the pilot had chosen to go down 
with his ship, instead of bailing out, the 
United States might have been spared the 
embarrassment represented by the Soviet 
ability actually to produce the captain of the 
American plane. In other words, we are 
now calling on our soldiers to give their 
lives, not to serve our honor or our free- 
dom, but to spare us the indignity of being 
caught in a lie. 

In any event, the sense of fright and shock 
felt by the world over the incident was not 
allayed when it was demonstrated that the 
initial American explanation was untrue. 
In this connection, one thing is clear: the 
American people have not given leave to 
their government or any branch thereof to 
speak falsely in our name or make us look 
like fools. 

Most serious of all is the later statement 
that the reconnaissance 1,000 miles inside 
the Soviet Union was carried out without 
knowledge of the White House or the State 
Department. What it means is that not all 
the major decisions having to do with war 
and peace are being made by those who are 
constitutionally entrusted with the responsi- 
bility. It means that the military has arro- 
gated to itself powers intended for the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

No one doubts that the American military 
was attempting to serve the national security 
as it sees it. The location of our missile 
bases is a matter of common knowledge. We 
live in an open society. But very little is 
known about the Soviet bases. And there is 
the fear of surprise attack. It was for the 
purpose of reducing this danger, it is now 
Officially stated, that the reconnaissance 
flights were authorized. 

The danger, however, of a surprise attack 
against us may proceed more out of jitters 
caused by high-flying planes where they 
shouldn’t be than by inadequate intelligence. 
Moreover, the best pictures in the world will 
not tell us whether the Soviet is about to 
spring a surprise attack—any more than 
Soviet pictures of American military sites 
can tell them when our bombers will go into 
operation. Only a knowledge of intentions 
can provide adequate information about 
lightning attack. The principal value of 
mapping is that it provides knowledge about 
what targets to hit. The Soviet knows this; 
we know this; other countries know this. 

Meanwhile, the gravity of the situation 
has not produced in either Government an 
appropriately sober recognition of the perils 
involved. Mr. Khrushchev puts a nuclear 
chip on his shoulder and says the Soviet may 
bomb bases from which our planes took 
off. Not to be outdone, the United States 
says it may continue its provocative flights 
and come to the defense of countries in 
which we maintain bases. The distance be- 
tween nuclear threats and nuclear horror 
grows shorter by the minute. 

Ultimatums and counterultimatums will 
not have the peace, but common sense may. 
If we are really serious about wanting to 
reduce or eliminate the danger of a Soviet 
surprise attack, we should vigorously pursue 
the new Soviet offer to disarm. Instead of 
locating Soviet rocket sites, we ought to be 
locating the true nature of the Soviet in- 
tentions. At long last the Soviet claims 
it is now willing to accept inspection and 
controls as part of a comprehensive disarm- 
ament plan. 

If we can get the Soviet to give up its 
capacity to wage surprise attacks, this will 
contribute much more to our security than & 
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gallery of photographs showing every mili- 

+ installation in the Soviet Union. And 
if the Soviet offer to submit to controls is 
just & propaganda maneuver, it will be easy 
enough for us to unmask it as such. We 
can make counterproposals to give the 
United Nations the specific machinery for 
carrying out a program of effective disarm- 
ament under enforcible safeguards. 

Let’s test the policies of the Russians and 
not their tempers. 

Here we get to the heart of the matter. 
The Atomic Energy Commission and certain 
military officials have made it clear that they 
are opposed to any program of disarm- 
ament—even if we could get the Russians 
to agree to everything we asked. One thing 
is certain, however. We are not going to 

others to submit to controls and turn 
in their hardware unless we are prepared to 
to do the same. 

The result is an American policy of un- 
certainty and drift. The President speaks 
on a plane of important principle; but major 

of the Government go off in entirely 
different directions and act in violation of 
those principles. 

Hence, the present feeling of uneasiness in 
the Nation, the feeling that things are going 
against the American grain. For when we 
lost ground in world opinion, we lose vital 
security. What does a nation do when it is 
wrong? The answer need not be obscure. 
We can admit it and face up to it. We can 
act promptly and resolutely to guard against 
a recurrence. And we can do the things 
that can restore both our pride and our sta- 
tion in the world. 

We can identify ourselves mightily with 
the big ideas that are directed to the control 
of force in the world, and not with the exer- 
cise of force. Ideas calling for a United 
Nations with the responsible powers of world 
law. Ideas concerned with the development 
of the world’s resources for a more productive 
and healthier human commonwealth. Ideas 
that serve freedom by dramatizing the moral 
imagination of freemen. 

NORMAN COUSINS. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I par- 
ticularly call the attention of Senators to 
the last paragraph of the advertisement 
which actually is an editorial that will 
appear in this week’s Saturday Review, a 
splendid publication, which I know many 
of my colleagues read regularly. Mr. 
Cousins points out that it is our responsi- 
bility to identify ourselves with the big 
ideas which are directed to the control 
of force in the world, and not with the 
ideas which are connected with the 
exercise of force; that we must stand for 
a strong United Nations with the re- 
sponsible powers of world law; and with 
ideas concerned with the development of 
the world’s resources for a more produc- 
tive and healthier human common- 
wealth. Those are the ideas we need in 
America today. 

IT hope the spirit and the philosophy of 
what I have said today and of the items 
which I have asked to have printed with 
my speech will be the prevailing spirit in 
the Senate as we face the days ahead. 





POLICY FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
May 11, 1960, the distinguished Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, de- 
livered an address before the National 

urant Association, in Chicago. The 
address is at once timely and funda- 
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mental. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE NATIONAL RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ItL., May 11, 1960 


Seven years ago this month—shortly after 
I became Secretary of Agriculture—I had the 
privilege of addressing your convention. 
Many changes have taken place since that 
time, but at least one thing remains the 
same—the warmth of your hospitality. 

It is a great honor to be singled out, as 
we five have been, as contributors in the 
field of food research. I’m sure I speak for 
the other recipients also when I say that 
I do not regard this as a personal tribute. 
In our day so many people play a part..in 
whatever is achieved that the recognition 
given to one is rightfully shared by the 
many. All of us who have received these 
beautiful medallions, speaking for ourselves 
and for those who over the years have joined 
their fruitful labors to ours, thank you for 
these inspiring awards. 

Actually, if it were possible to do so, there 
is one medal, above all, that should be given 
today. It is a medal to the American 
farmers. 

Through their enterprise, initiative, and 
self-reliance, our American farmers have 
done much to lift the standard of living 
in this country higher than has ever been 
known before, in any land, at any time. 

They have done marvels in producing 
abundance. Their productivity is growing 
more than twice as fast as the productivity 
of workers in industry. 

Since 1950, output per man-hour in non- 
agricultural industry has risen 2 percent 
per year. In agriculture the increase has 
averaged 5 percent per year. A man-hour 
of farm labor now produces nearly three 
times what it did 20 years ago. 

The ability of our farmers to produce 
abundance is one of the basic strengths of 
our Nation. We, who are concerned with 
food, should help see to it that every citizen 
realizes this fundamental truth. 

The fact that you are presenting a scroll 
to the Department of Agriculture indicates 
your awareness of the role the USDA has 
played in the development of our great farm- 
ing system, which in turn has been so funda- 
mental to the development of this Nation. 
One hundred years ago one farmworker 
provided food and fiber for 414 persons. By 
1950, the figure had risen from 4% to 1414. 
Now in 1960, we find one farmworker on 
the average providing food and fiber for 
some 25 persons. In short, we’ve made as 
much progress in this respect in the past 
10 years as was made in the preceding 90 
years. The work of the USDA, as well as 
that of the land-grant colleges and State 
experiment stations, has been an important 
factor in this technological revolution. 

Over the years, agriculture and the entire 
food trade have made it possible for our 
people to buy their food for a smaller pro- 
portion of their incomes than is true in any 
other major nation. That is another fact 
which needs to be told. 

Much of our eating today is done outside 
the home. The market value of all food 
served in restaurants and other away-from- 
home eating places last year is estimated 
at $15 billion—23 percent of the value of 
all food sold in the country. More and more 
of our people of every age are depending 
on restaurants for balanced, nutritious 
meals. 

As one who has seen the way food is mar- 
keted in many parts of the world, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I believe our food 
supplies in the United States are the safest, 
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cleanest, and most wholesome food any- 
where on the face of the earth. 

We have come to accept these achieve- 
ments of agriculture and the entire food in- 
dustry as something commonplace. But they 
are not commonplace. These conditions are 
unique in the world. 

How other nations envy us our agricul- 
ture. One must go abroad to appreciate it. 

Last fall I visited the Soviet Union and 
several other countries in Europe. In Russia 
some 50 million persons—more than 40 per- 
cent of the labor force—work in agriculture 
and forestry. This compares with from 7 to 
7144 million persons in the United States, or 
about 10 percent of our labor force engaged 
in agriculture. 

Compared with us, the Russians have rela- 
tively few farm machines. They use a great 
deal of hand labor, most of it provided by 
women. Three out of five, or possibly even 
three out of four persons engaged in agri- 
cultural production in Russia, are women. 

They are putting up a bold front as regards 
their ability to catch up to us. I saw hun- 
dreds of posters in the U.S.S.R. urging farm- 
ers to surpass the United States in per capita 
production. I also saw many posters fore- 
casting the ultimate victory of the Com- 
munist system. 

But I feel sure that the Soviets will not 
equal, much less surpass, our productivity in 
our lifetime, if ever, under their system of 
agriculture. Why? Because they can never 
duplicate the levels of efficiency and produc- 
tive ingenuity which are called forth in a 
free society. 

Communism is an evil system. It is far 
more than an economic system. It is a total 
philosophy of life—atheistic and completely 
opposed to all that we hold dear. 

We must constantly keep our guard up. 

But if we dedicate our efforts to making 
our own free system of agriculture and in- 
dustry even more efficient, we need have no 
fears of being overtaken in the foreseeable 
future. 

I don’t know how many of you have eaten 
in restaurants in the Soviet Union. As one 
who has, I can testify that you need not 
fear competition from that direction. 

Our scientists and technologists are con- 
tinually discovering new truths which give 
hope to the entire world in mankind’s long 
struggle to conquer hunger. 

And this progress, of course, is not con- 
fined to production. Years ago agricultural 
research may have been devoted almost en- 
tirely to helping farmers get higher yields— 
to make two potatoes grow where one grew 
before. But today it’s far more than that. 
Today, we use research to grow a better 
potato at half the cost. We use research 
to learn more about the nutritive value of 
potatoes and other foods. We use research 
all the way through processing, marketing, 
and household or restaurant utilization. 

We expect research to go on building bet- 
ter qualities into foods. Research developed 
the family-size turkey, the modern broiler, 
and the meat-type hog. Now we are seek- 
ing to develop beef cattle to produce more 
lean tender beef—and dairy cows to provide 
milk with more solids and less fat—and hens 
to lay eggs with longer lasting fresh qualities. 

Progress is being made in breeding better 
fruits and vegetables. We are going to have 
potatoes with higher total solids and more 
vitamin C—and giant size, high-flavored 
blueberries—and fine textured strawberries 
that are easily capped—and tender snap 
beans that hold their moisture and crisp- 
ness—and sweet corn with more sugar that 
will not turn to starch so quickly as present 
varieties. 

Research continues to tell us more about 
food composition and about the nutritional 
needs of people at different ages and doing 
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different kinds of work. You use this in- 
formation in planning and preparing your 
balanced menus. Consumers use it, too, 
in selecting their food. 

So the problem of feeding America is not 
simply one of producing meat, milk, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables. The problem is to 
help farmers produce the right foods of the 
right quality and in the right quantity— 
and to enable industry to process and mar- 
ket them in ways that will meet consumer 
demands for high quality and convenience. 

How fortunate the food trade is to be 
able to get an abundance of high quality 
food at reasonable prices. 

Because restaurants and other public eat- 
ing places have become such a large and 
important outlet for food, we are striving 
to help you improve the efficiency of this 
part of the marketing system. It is vital 
that the cost spread between the farmer 
and consumer be kept within reasonable 
bounds. We appeal to you to make every 
effort to increase the marketing efficiency of 
the food industry so as to reduce this spread. 

Aided by marketing research on improved 
warehouse layout and methods, wholesale 
grocers have been able to reduce their gross 
margins by 50 percent in the past 10 years. 
Labor productivity in their offices has in- 
creased by 25 to 50 percent. 

We are planning a similar research pro- 
gram for institutional wholesalers. It 
should produce comparable reductions in 
their margins. Preliminary work with a few 
institutional wholesalers has shown that bet- 
ter plant layout, improved equipment and 
work methods, and more efficient office and 
delivery procedures can cut labor costs in 
half. 

We plan to survey food service operators 
to find out just what services they need from 
wholesalers. This will help your wholesalers 
to give you better services at lower costs for 
food. 

We have projects underway that apply 
even more directly to your operations. Fol- 
lowing plans developed by marketing re- 
search, a large restaurant chain is install- 
ing and testing a revolving table for mak- 
ing salads. This one improvement could 
reduce costs in this food service department 
by 14 percent. 

Your association asked us to develop more 
information on the quality of potatoes. Our 
biologists, working with our home econo- 
mists, provided information that has re- 
sulted in better tasting potatoes with longer 
storage life. 

We have provided similar research to pro- 
tect the quality of lettuce, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, and other perishables. 

Your association has also cooperated with 
us in developing recipes for preparing foods 
in large quantities. We have a mutual 
interest in putting on the tables of America 
food that not only tastes good but is good 
for our bodies. 

Recently we have developed machines that 
quickly identify products of high quality. 
Such a machine is now helping make pos- 
sible a constant, reliable supply of high 
quality eggs. It reduces the gamble for 
you when a customer orders “two sunnyside 
up.” We are working with meat products 
to find out just how much marbling is nec- 
essary for maximum tenderness. 

Such research benefits all our people— 
those in the food trade, our farmers and 
ranchers, and, of course, consumers in gen- 
eral. We are pleased with our progress in 
agricultural research. 

But research alone is not sufficient to 
develop and maintain the kind of progress 
we seek in agriculture and the food indus- 
try. We need to pursue realistic programs 
all along the line: 

Programs that build farm markets. 

Programs that permit dynamic adjust- 
ments to the rapidly changing science of 
agriculture. 
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Programs that will strengthen our family 
farms as sound economic units. 

Programs which will always dignify the 
individual farmer and his family in the free 
atmosphere of a vigorous and prosperous 
America. 

In the past 7 years we have emphasized 
greater freedom for farmers to plant, to mar- 
ket, to compete, and to make their own de- 
cisions. In farmer polls and in the corn 
referendum of 1958, our farm people again 
and again have made it clear that they want 
more freedom and less Government inter- 
ference. 

We have stood for more emphasis on mak- 
ing farm products competitive in price and 
in quality. 

We have emphasized aggressive promotion 
and marketing. 

During our term of office we have seen 
farm exports rise to the highest level in 
U.S. history in 1957 and remain high ever 
since. 

We have moved out of surplus and into 
use the astounding total of $17.5 billion 
worth of farm commodities. 

Only last week we signed an agreement 
with India for the movement of the equiv- 
alent of over 1,500 shiploads of wheat and 
rice during the next 4 years. 

We have seen the standard of living on 
farms rise higher than ever before, meas- 
ured in terms of electrical appliances, auto- 
mobiles, and other conveniences owned by 
farm families. 

Yet our critics persist in trying to peddle 
the myth that our programs have been tried 
and found wanting. The truth is that some 
of the important programs we urged years 
ago are still wanting to be tried. The pro- 
grams that have failed are the programs we 
inherited, the programs which Congress re- 
fused to bring sufficiently up-to-date. We 
are still trying to get action on wheat—after 
all these years and the repeated urgings of 
Presicgent Eisenhower. Yet Congress refuses 
to act. 

Neither farmers nor this administration 
are to blame for the high costs of existing 
obsolete farm programs. Our farmers are 
living, producing, and marketing in the 
1960’s—but some of the farm programs un- 
der which they operate are geared to the 
1940’s and 1930’s. We have protested—we 
have recommended—we have appealed—all to 
little avail. 

In the light of all the circumstances, three 
conclusions seem to me to be forced upon 
any logical mind: 

1. The only justification for paying farm- 
ers not to produce in 1960 is the fact that 
Congress has been unwilling to correct out- 
moded legislation. This has prevented 
needed adjustments by forestalling the play 
of economic forces in the market to direct 
production and consumption. 

2. Only if Congress enacts the needed leg- 
islation, especially for wheat, should be rec- 
ommended extending the conservation re- 
serve. 

3. Farmers overwhelmingly want to stand 
on their own feet in a market economy. We 
must use price support to facilitate orderly 
marketing, not to destroy outlets by pric- 
ing commodities out of the market. It is 
long past time we released farmers from the 
acreage control price-support straitjacket. 

I speak to you in these terms because this 
is not only the farmers’ battle for realistic 
farm programs. This is your battle—the 
battle of everyone who has any connection 
with any phase of agriculture—the battle, 
indeed, of every businessman, professional 
person, every taxpayer, every housewife, 
every consumer, every person interested in 
the future of this country. 

The abundant blessings we have in this 
country came to us through an economic 
system which rests largely on three pillars: 

1. Free enterprise—the right to venture— 
to choose. 
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2. Private property—the right to own. 

3. A market economy—the right to ex. 
change. 

Let us never forget that the progress of 
the future must be built upon these same 
three pillars or it is not worth having— 
because in that case it will not be true prog. 
ress at all but retrogression. 

The basic issue is Government contro] 
versus freedom. We must keep our economy 
strong and free. This is your challenge ang 
mine—a challenge to every American no 
matter who or what he may be. As Danie] 
Webster put it in an earlier day, “God grants 
liberty only to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
10th of May, the Democratic Advisory 
Council, under the leadership of, I sup- 
pose, Gov. Herschel C. Loveless, issued 
a statement with respect to agricultural] 
policy. Subsequent to the issuance of 
the statement, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made some comment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement by the 
Democratic Advisory Council and the 
statement by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, dated May 11, 1960, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Gov. HERSCHEL C. Lovz- 
LESS, CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON FARM POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
Apvisory COUNCIL, May 10, 1960 


The Advisory Committee on Farm Policy 
has been in session for the last 2 days for 
its first meeting. 

The committee has reviewed practically 
all phases of agriculture. I have referred 
many subjects to subcommittees for further 
study and investigation, and to report at 
the next meeting of the committee. 

The committee has unanimously agreed 
upon certain specific recommendations which 
it will make to the Democratic Advisory 
Council. Those recommendations are set 
forth in the following report of the Advisory 
Committee on Farm Policy: 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE DEMOCRATIC AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL BY THE ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON FARM POLICY 


The Advisory Committee on Farm Policy 
recommends to the Democratic Advisory 
Council for consideration in connection with 
their recommendations to the platform com- 
mittee of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1960, as its first interim report, as 
follows: 

1. When President Roosevelt assumed of- 
fice in 1933 he found American agriculture 
prostrate—bankrupt. Under his matchless 
and fearless leadership this desperate sit- 
uation was corrected. He established pro- 
grams for building and maintaining the 
fertility of the soil—our most precious pos- 
session; for rural electrification, to provide 
our farm people with light, power, and mod- 
ern conveniences; for support prices and 
production quotas for agricultural commodi- 
ties; and numerous other programs which 
resulted in the restoration of agriculture to 
a sound and profitable basis. 

For the next 20 years, in times of war 
and peace, under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, our farm people continued to pro- 
duce in abundance at a fair return. Agri- 
culture remained strong, vigorous, and pros- 
perous until the présent Republican ad- 
ministration assumed office. Since that 
hour the fate and welfare of agriculture 
has gone down and down, with every indi- 
cation that another 4 years of Republican 
control will return our farm people to the 
bankrupt condition they faced at the end 
of 1932. 
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Yet agriculture is our basic industry. It 
vides a high percentage of the raw prod- 
ucts for industry. It must continue to pro- 
yide a plentiful supply of food and fiber for 
our people rapidly increasing in number and 
now estimated to reach 300 million by the 
of the century. Farmers offer a $40 
pillion market for American labor and in- 
. Their return to the conditions of 
1932 would have a dangerous impact on the 
national economy. A vigorous and prosper- 
ous agriculture is just as important to the 
safety and security of the American people 
as is our Armed Forces. We cannot afford 
to leave agriculture in the hands of another 
Republican administration—the chance is 
too great, the consequences too terrible. 

2. The economic welfare of the Nation 
demands positive Government action to 
raise farm prices to enable farmers to earn 
full parity of income with other groups in 
the economy. This means the immediate 
attainment of higher prices for the farm 
commodities produced by those farmers who 
will adopt effective production adjustments 
to bring supply into line with requirements 
for all national purposes. 

Restoration of the full 100 percent of 
parity prices enjoyed by American farmers 
under Democratic administrations can be 
achieved through the fair and just appli- 
cation of production and marketing quotas, 
commodity loans at not less than 90 percent 
of parity, purchases, payments, marketing 
orders and agreements, orderly retirement 
of land and other effective methods. Such 

will provide production adequate 
for all national needs, at what price, includ- 
ing expanded domestic food programs and 
greatly increased use of food for peace, for 
exports, and for reserves, and can be brought 
about without substantially increasing the 
farm price of food to consumers and with 
annual savings to the U.S. Treasury of sev- 
eral billions of dollars. Such programs 
should lead as expeditiously as possible to a 
parity of income to the farmers; that is, 
that gross income from agriculture which 
will provide the farm operator and his 
family with a standard of living equivalent 
to those afforded to persons depending upon 
other gainful occupations. 

8. The Secretary of Agriculture, and his 
administrative officials, must be persons who 
are thoroughly familiar with the financial 
situation now facing the farm people of 
the Nation, who are dedicated to the early 
restoration of farm prosperity, who will 
make constant use of farmers in the prepa- 
ration ahd administration of all farm pro- 
grams, and who will at all times be guided 
by the best interests of the farmers, con- 
sumers, and the national welfare and se- 
curity. 

4. Farmers have demonstrated, through 
their own marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives, that only through combined 
strength can they hope to match the bar- 
gaining power of those who process and 
market the products of the farm. We sup- 
port the right of farmers to provide them- 
selves with marketing services and farm pro- 
duction supplies through their own co- 
operative organizations so as to reduce costs, 
raise the value of their products and en- 
hance their individual income. To this end, 
we will continue our long-established sup- 
port of bona fide farmer cooperatives by pro- 
tecting them from taxation of a punitive 
nature, or from any other action which will 
restrict their ability to effectively perform 
the services for which they were established. 

5. We, of the Democratic Party, are pleased 
to join with the rural electric cooperatives 
and the rural people of this Nation in the 
observance in this year of 1960 of 25 years 
in the service of bringing electricity to rural 
America. 

Our party has successfully blocked all at- 
tempts of the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
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tion to force its hard money policy upon 

this great free enterprise program of our 

farm people. 

We believe that Congress should continue 
to depend upon the farm leadership of our 
rural electric cooperatives to bring adequate 
and abundant low-cost electric service to 
all rural communities on a complete area 
coverage basis, and that loans by the Gov- 
ernment to effectuate this purpose should 
be available at the interest rate and for the 
term now provided by law. 

6. The Democratic Party supports the use 
of our food abundance to feed our needy at 
home and expand the food consumption of 
our aged and unemployed. The legislation 
passed by the 86th Democratic Congress, au- 
thorizing a food stamp plan, should be im- 
mediately and fully implemented. 

7. The Democratic Party originated and 
supports the food for peace idea, and seeks 
to put it on a permanent and expanded 
basis. The food bounty of the United States 
can be used to combat famine abroad, and 
finance and support economic development 
in countries greatly in need of such develop- 
ment. At the same time, food for peace 
programs can expand importantly the market 
for our farm products. 

MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM 
POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL IN ATTENDANCE AND APPROVING THE 
PRECEDING STATEMENT 
Hon. Herschel Loveless (chairman), Gov- 

ernor, State of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hon. Robert G. Lewis (secretary), agricul- 
tural coordinator, executive office, Madison, 
Wis. 

George Bader, McClure, Ill. 

Palmer E. Beebe, chairman, Michigan Agri- 
cultural Commission, Route 2, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Ralph S. Bradley, 200 East Jefferson Street, 
Springfield, Hl. 

Hon. Charles F. Brannan, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Hon. J. FLoyp BREEDING, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

L. C. Carpenter, director, public affairs, 
Missouri Farmers Association, Inc., Columbia, 
Mo. 

Prof. Willard W. Cochrane, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. D. S. Coltrane, department of admin- 
istration, Raleigh, N.C. 

Lloyd Godley, Osceola, Ark. 

Charles J. Hearst, Maplehurst Farm, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Emery E. Jocabs, 1510 Republic Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Hans O. Jensen, Aurora, Nebr. 

Ken Kendrick, vice president, National 
Association of Wheat Growers, Stratford, 
Tex. 

Arthur Jones, Britton, S. Dak. 

William H. Morgan, cooperative consultent, 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Howard Haines Murphy, Sr., 900 North 
Street, Walpole, Mass. 

Ole L. Olson, Buxton, N. Dak. 

Hon. Stephen Pace, Macon Road, Americus, 
Ga. 

J. S. Watson, president, California State 
Board of Agriculture, 498 Pepper Road, 
Petaluma, Calif. 

Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Fairacre Farms, 
Inc., Camden, Ind. 

Dwight Wise, Route 1, Freeman, Ohio. 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tart BENSON, May 11, 1960 

I have just seen press reports of the plan 
for agriculture drafted by the Democratic 
farm policy advisory committee. 

It is a shocking commentary on the present 
confused thinking among some so-called ex- 
perts that the best the Democrats can offer 
American farmers is a sellout to servitude 
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and a return to what caused their problem 
in the first place. 

It is tantamount to a doctor prescribing 
for his patient more of what caused the ill- 
ness. 

I had not thought much about what might 
have emerged from that meeting (of the ad- 
visory committee) but I never expected this, 
especially since other confused Democrats on 
Capitol Hill have been busily brewing a 
different but equally poisonous concoction 
for farmers commonly referred to as the 
Poage bill. 

These fumblings are proof to me that 
some Democrats are groping desperately for 
@ political panacea. It also shows they do 
not know the farmers’ mind. Every respon- 
sible poll of farm operators that I know 
about is overwhelmingly opposed to Govern- 
ment meddling in agriculture. 

Farmers want more freedom to manage 
their own affairs. If this is what farmers 
want, what are we waiting for? Why don’t 
we give it to them? 

The answer is we must have constructive 
legislation but Congress refuses to act. There 
are those in Congress who still seem to favor 
a Government-regimented and socialized 
agriculture. We have never had tightly 
effective control on agriculture production. 
I fear we really would have a farm revolt 
should such controls be legislated and en- 
forced. 

I believe, as I always have, that Congress 
would never enact, farmers would not accept 
and the Government could not enforce the 
controls necessary to throttle our dynamic 
agriculture. 

I cannot conceive that farmers would sell 
their freedom for a Government-guaranteed 
price. If such should happen it would be a 
sad day for America. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think it is a little incredible that the 
Democratic advisory committee should 
recommend and indicate a desire to go 
back to rigid price fixing and attempted 
controls, because to do so would be a 
repetition of the very thing which has 
brought on ail the ills and difficulties 
with which the country is confronted to- 
day in the agricultural domain. I regard 
the statement of policy as something 
incredible, and I let it speak for itself. 





LABOR RELATIONS ON THE 
RAILROADS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision in a case in- 
volving the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad and the Telegraphers Union. 
The railroad company, believing that in 
the interest of efficient carrier operation 
it should close quite a number of its way 
stations because, first, they did not pay 
their way, and, second, because those 
who manned those operations were put- 
ting in so little time in the course of 
the day, they felt it imperative, in the 
interest of efficient transportation, in the 
interest of the stockholders, and in the 
interest of management, that the stations 
be closed. 

Subsequently there was a strike, and 
the company asked for an injunction. 
That matter was rejected by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by a 
5-to-4 decision. The Court indicated 
that the remedy lay in Congress. The 
act to which the Supreme Court referred 
is the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
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The case was one in which the rail- 
road, in attempting to solve its present 
financial problems, as we in the Senate 
have urged to the Senate to do, obtained 

from the proper authority to 
eliminate certain of the stations on its 
route, but offered to negotiate with the 
union about new jobs or severance pay 
for the workers. Some of the employees 
were drawing a full day’s pay for as little 
as 15 to 30 minutes’ work. 

I point out particularly that in South 
Dakota the Public Utility Commission 
found that the employees affected in 
that State averaged 59 minutes of work 
a day, and that the maintenance of the 
railroad’s full-time service to keep such 
stations open because of the lack of 
public need would constitute misman- 
agement. 

However, the union threatened to 
strike unless the railroad gave it the 
contractual right to veto the abolition 
or discontinuance of any job then in 
existence. The Supreme Court held that 
Congress intended to give the union that 
power, saying: 

If the scope of the * * * act is to be cut 
down in order to prevent waste * * * Con- 
gress should be the body to do so. 


This decision has broad implications, 
affecting all industrial improvement. If 
the Court had held that way 50 years 
ago, we would still have men making 
horse blinders. Unless we make it clear 
to the Supreme Court that we do not 
condone waste, the wonderful world 
which scientists and engineers predict 
for our future may never come into 
being, because we will have allowed the 
Supreme Court to freeze the state of our 
present industrial development by per- 
mitting the freezing of existing jobs. 

I am therefore at this time introduc- 
ing for appropriate reference a bill to 
make it abundantly clear the intent of 
Congress is that progress is our way of 
life. I want to emphasize, however, that 
this progress requires due regard for the 
welfare of those whose lives are dislo- 
cated by such progress and that the bill 
is not intended to change the law on 
bargaining as to rates of pay, rules, 
working conditions, severance pay, and 
other matters. All the bill does is to 
provide that the phrase “terms and con- 
ditions of employment” and related 
language in various acts do not include 
the creation or discontinuance of jobs. 

I wish to note, too, that the decision 
of the Supreme Court was by a narrow 
5 to 4 vote and has been condemned by 
editorials regardless of the political in- 
clination of the newspaper. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks an editorial 
entitled “Another Blow at the Rail- 
roads,” published in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, and an editorial entitled “Su- 
preme Court Creates New, Bigger Feath- 
erbed,” published in the Chicago Daily 
News of April 20, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The bill 


will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the edi- 
torials will be printed in the Recorp. 
The bill (S. 3548) to amend the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act, the National Labor 
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Relations Act, and the Railway Labor 
Act, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The editorials presented by Mr. Drrx- 
SEN are as follows: 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 20, 

1960] 
ANOTHER BLOW AT THE RAILROADS 


No matter what the railroads do, some 
agency of the Government tells them it’s 
wrong. 

Two years ago a Senate committee bawled 
out the railroads for not doing enough to 
help themselves. Among the things specifi- 
cally recommended by the committee was 
abandonment or consolidation of nonpaying 
branch and secondary lines. About the same 
time the Chicago & North Western Railway, 
which was in poor financial shape, sought 
to better itself by eliminating full time 
agents at several hundred little used sta- 
tions. Permission to do so was obtained 
from the Public Utility Commissions of 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin. 

The railroad did not propose to throw out 
all the superfluous agents without notice and 
without compensation. It suggested to the 
telegraphers union several means of cush- 
ioning the effects. The agents no longer 
needed might be transferred to other jobs or 
granted severance pay, or have their jobs 
abolished only through death, retirement, or 
resignation. The union countered by threat- 
ening to strike unless the North Western 
promised that no job existing on December 
3, 1957, would be abolished except by agree- 
ment between the railroad and union. 

The North Western sued for an injunction 
to restrain the strike. The Federal district 
court in Chicago refused to issue an injunc- 
tion, but the court of appeals reversed the 
lower court, holding that “this is an attempt 
by the union to arrogate to itself the prerog- 
atives that have been traditionally and right- 
fully management’s, while at the same time, 
assuming none of the corresponding burdens 
and responsibilities.” 

Now the U.S. Supreme Court, in a 5-to-4 
decision, has reversed the court of appeals. 
The majority opinion, written by Mr. Justice 
Black, noted the railroad’s contention that 
station abandonments were necessary but 
held that, under the circumstances, the 
courts were barred by the Norris-La Guardia 
Act from enjoining a strike. 

“If the scope of the act is to be cut down 
in order to prevent ‘waste’ by the railroads, 
Congress is the body to do so, the Court held. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker, who wrote the prin- 
cipal dissenting opinion, concluded that a 
lawful labor dispute was not involved and 
that, therefore, the Norris-La Guardia law 
was not applicable. Mr. Justice Clark, in a 
separate dissenting opinion, said he did not 
believe Congress intended to put the rail- 
roads in such a situation. 

In view of the Court’s decision, it is obvi- 
ously the duty of Congress to clarify this 
matter without delay. On the one hand, 
Congress cannot berate the railroads for be- 
ing inefficient while at the same time requir- 
ing them by law to be inefficient. 

The question here goes far beyond the 
telegraphers on the North Western Railway. 
All the railroads and their employees are in- 
volved. The question is whether a railroad 
must get the consent of a union whenever it 
wishes to abolish a job made unnecessary by 
changing conditions or technological im- 
provements. As Mr. Justice Clark said, “Ev- 
eryone knows what the answer of the union 
will be.” 

If the unions are to have veto power over 
the abolishment of jobs, there is no chance 
for the railroads to help themselves. 
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[From the Chicago Daily News, Apr. 20, 1960] 


Supreme Court CREATES NEw, BIiccER 
FEATHERBED 


When the Chicago & North Western Rail. 
way decided in 1957 to close 123 little-useg 
freight stations, the jobs of some tel 
were threatened. Some of them had been 
drawing full pay for less than an hour's work 
a@ day. 

The Telegraphers Union threatened a strike 
unless the railroad agreed to negotiate on a 
demand that none be dismissed unless the 
union consented. The U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals issued an injunction forbidding the 
strike. 

In a decision of far-reaching im 
the U.S. Supreme Court has now held, 6 to 
4, that the injunction was improper, being 
in conflict with the Norris-La Guardia Act 
forbidding court interference in labor = 
putes. 

The significance of the decision is that a 
union demand for this form of job security 
is held to be a proper subject for negotia- 
tion. Other unions can be expected to press 
for a contract clause reading: “No position 
shall be abolished or discontinued except 
by agreement between the union and the 
employer.” 

Justice Clark, in his dissent, noted that 
a strike would be the death knell of the 
railroad. Therefore, he added, the Court was 
in effect telling the C. & N.W. that it must 
obtain union approval before severing the 
hundreds of employees no longer needed, 
and everyone knows what the answer of the 
union will be. 

The majority opinion, written by Justice 
Black, struck down the railroad’s contention 
that the union’s demand represented an 
attempt to usurp legitimate managerial pre- 
rogative in the exercise of business judg- 
ment. He added that Congress passed the 
Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act 
knowing that it might sometimes increase 
the expense of railroad operations because of 
increased wages and better working condi- 
tions. 

“If the scope of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act is to be cut down in order to prevent 
waste, Congress should be the body to do 
so,” asserted Black. 

Justice Whittaker, in a separate dissent, 
said he was fearful that the innovation and 
reach of the Court’s conclusion will be de- 
structive of congressional policy and to the 
public interest. He noted the unsatisfac- 
tory earnings of the North Western, and 
pointed out that the planned efficiencies 
were undertaken in an attempt to safeguard 
both service to the public and the jobs of 
18,000 other employees. 

This is really the nub of the matter: 
whether a business is to be operated for the 
benefit and convenience of those who man- 
age once to get on its payroll, or whether 
it may revise its operations to insure its 
solvency—or to increase its profits. 

Up to this point in our industrial prog- 
ress, the Nation has cast the decision gen- 
erally on the side of efficiency, in the con- 
viction that if everyone produces the 
maximum possible, the result will be advan- 
tageous to all. 

Now we are approaching a situation in 
which an employee can be sewed into a job 
requiring 12 minutes of his time a day. If 
featherbedding really does get accepted to 
this extent, our industrial supremacy will 
be a gone glory. 





THE MALLORY CASE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks a very illuminating letter 
written to me by Senator HAL. S. LUSK 
of Oregon, and my reply concerning the 
Mallory case and S. 3411. 
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Senator Lusk has had a most distin- 
ed career in the legal and judicial 
field and is one of our ablest authorities 


on the law. 

It is with his approval that I ask con- 
sent to have his letter and my reply in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., May 4, 1960. 
Hon. Harry Ftoop Byrp, 


Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR Byrp: I listened with in- 


terest to your statement on the floor on April 
95th regarding the Mallory case and S. 3411. 
Iam in entire sympathy with the view that 
the rule of the Mallory case should be abro- 
gated. I think, however, that one statement 
which you made, as reported in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, is not supported by the 
facts. You said, “The so-called Mallory case 
has been applied to convictions in State 
courts all over the country.” 

As you no doubt are aware the Mallory 
decision stems from McNabb v. United States 
(318 U.S. 332), in which the Supreme Court 
first departed from the rule which had there- 
tofore been uniformly applied in both the 
Federal and the State courts, that the only 
test of whether a confession of the accused 
in a criminal case is admissible in evidence 
is whether the confession was freely and 
voluntarily made and was not induced by 
coercion, threats, or promises. The McNabb 
case was decided in 1942 and has since then 
been discussed in many opinions of the State 
courts, but has never, to my knowledge, been 
followed. 

I take the following statement from the 
1959 Cumulative Supplement to volume 20 
of “American Jurisprudence,” page 179: 

“A number of recent cases decided in the 
Supreme Court or lower Federal courts have 
held that an illegal delay in arraignment 
is sufficient to render inadmissible a confes- 
sion procured during the period of delay. 
This rule has been qualified or limited in 
its application by some courts. Thus, where 
the delay in arraignment was not illegal, or 
was found to have been necessary and rea- 
sonable under the circumstances, the doc- 
trine has found no application. 

“Where no unlawful detention is found 
prior to the time when a confession is made, 
an illegal detention subsequent to the mak- 
ing of the confession does not operate re- 
troactively so as to invalidate it. 

“Confessions have been ruled inadmissible 
in a number of cases where a delay in ar- 
traignment has been only one of several fac- 
tors which combined to create a coercive 
atmosphere which most of the courts have 
found to be violative of the “due process” 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

“Generally speaking, the State courts have 
continued to consider only the question of 
the voluntariness of a confession in deter- 
mining its admissibility.” 

The recent cases that have been collected 
in 19 A.L.R. 2d, beginning at page 1331, bear 
out the following statement at page 1336: 

“With few exceptions, the State courts have 
refused to apply the strict rule established 
by the McNabb case, although the decision 
has been discussed in the majority of sub- 
sequent cases involving the question of the 
admissibility of confessions obtained during 
& period of delay in arraignment.” 

Among the State decisions which have re- 
fused to accept the rule of the McNabb case 
are two by the Oregon Supreme Court, State 
V. Folkes (174 Oregon, 568) and State v. Le- 
land (227 p. (2d) 785). 

-As a result of this adherence of the State 
courts to long established precedent, the im- 
pact of the Mallory rule upon the adminis- 
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tration of criminal justice in this country 
has not been as serious as otherwise would 
have been the case. At the same time, this 
position of the State courts is strong reason 
for questioning the validity of the Mallory 
rule, for these judges deal with criminal 
cases not occasionally as does the Supreme 
Court of the United States but from day to 
day. They are fully aware not only of the 
need to protect the accused in his right to 
a fair trial, but also the right of the public 
to be protected against violators of the law. 
The Supreme Court has never held that to 
admit in evidence a voluntary confession 
obtained under the circumstances disclosed 
in the Mallory case is a violation of a pris- 
oner’s constitutional rights. The State 
courts have therefore felt free to apply their 
own rule. In doing so, they have harmed no 
one and have served the public good. 
Sincerely yours, 
HA tt S. Lusk, 
U.S. Senator. 


May 12, 1960. 
Hon. Hatt S. Lusk, 
U.S. Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I certainly appreciate 
your letter in regard to my talk on the 
Mallory bill. 

Enclosed is a copy of my release, which 
referred to the lower courts, and in some way, 
the Recorp stated, State courts. 

I received a very fine letter from Senator 
Ervin regarding your letter, and I am much 
pleased that you have no objection to hav- 
ing it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, which I am doing. 

With appreciation and warm regards, I 
am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrp. 





VERNON TALBERTT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I should like to associate myself with 
other Senators in extending my congrat- 
ulations and also my highest personal 
regard to Vernon L. Talbertt, Chief Mes- 
senger of the Office of Secretary of the 
Senate, upon the almost unprecedented 
occasion of his 50th anniversary as an 
employee of the U.S. Senate. 

During the period of my acquaintance 
with him I have come to consider him a 
gentleman of the highest caliber. I 
have found him personable, intelligent, 
and most understanding and accom- 
modating. 

In addition to his services over these 
many years, under various Secretaries of 
the U.S. Senate, Vernon Talbertt served 
in the Armed Forces of his country as an 
enlisted man. 

SoI am glad to yield my deference and 
devotion to Vernon Talbertt, and to ex- 
press the happiness I have experienced 
in knowing him personally. I consider 
him a fine, loyal American, and a con- 
scientious and intelligent employee of 
the U.S. Senate. I join other Senators 
in wishing him many more happy an- 
niversaries. 





NATIONWIDE SUPPORT FOR 
NATIONAL VOTERS DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across 
the Nation we face a challenge of in- 
creasing voter participation in elec- 
tions—local, State, and National. 

The voting record by U.S. citizens is 
deplorably low—ranging from 24 per- 
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cent in 1904 to 63 percent in 1952 in a 
national election. 

By contrast, voting in other countries 
has reached such ranges as follows: 
Italy, 93 percent; Germany, 86 percent; 
Turkey, 87 percent; Denmark, 80 per- 
cent. 

For 1960, the Nation should shoot for a 
minimum of 75 percent and, if possible, 
a 90-100 percent voting record in the 
election. 

My colleagues will recall that recently 
I introduced a resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 186, in which I was joined by 
Senators KENNETH KEATING, of New 
York, and JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 
Virginia, as cosponsors—designed to des- 
ignate a national voters day. The pur- 
pose would be to give direction to a 
much-needed national effort to increase 
voting. 

The aim of the resolution—to desig- 
nate the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November of each year as 
National Voters Day—would also be to 
encourage not only national efforts, but 
Governors, Mayors, industry, business, 
labor, fraternal, service, women’s and 
other civicly oriented groups to support 
voter education campaigns. 

The objective, of course, would not—as 
some have erroneously concluded— 
merely attempt to herd people to the 
polis, regardless of qualifications. To 
the contrary, the fundamental aim would 
be to carry on programs—beginning 
now—to educate people on the issues in 
@ campaign; the candidates and their 
qualifications; mechanism of voting, 
such as marking ballots and using vot- 
ing machines; informing eligible voters 
of—and encouraging them to meet—reg- 
istration requirements; educating poten- 
tial voters on the processes of govern- 
ment, and the value of citizen support, 
participation in—and, if deemed advis- 
able, constructive opposition; finally, 
launching a counter-attack on the trend 
toward apathy—now among the major 
causes, keeping almost 50 percent of the 
eligible voters away from the polls. 

Would the designation of a National 
Voters Day stimulate interest among 
voters? On a statewide basis the idea 
of a special Voters Day has already been 
tried and proved successful. In Con- 
necticut, Governor Ribicoff, for example, 
reports that the designation of such a 
special day increased the percentage of 
voters casting ballots considerably high- 
er than the national average—amount- 
ing to 93.4 percent in 1952, 81.3 percent 
in 1954, 90.8 percent in 1956, and 80.2 
percent in 1958. By contrast, the na- 
tional voting record in these respective 
years was, in 1952, 63 percent; 1954, 42.5 
percent; 1956, 60 percent; and 1958, 44 
percent. 

GOVERNORS SUPPORT NATIONAL VOTERS DAY 


Following the introduction of the res- 
olution, a great many Governors across 
the country have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the idea in a splendid, bipartisan 
way. 

In addition a substantial number of 
veterans, fraternal, women’s, and other 
organizations have wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the idea of establishing a Na- 
tional Voters Day. 


~ 
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In view of this widespread support, I 
sincerely hope that our colleagues on the 


resolution is now pending—will give it 
early and favorable consideration. 

Overall, I believe it would—if enthusi- 
astically supported by creative efforts at 
local and State levels—educate voters 
and encourage them to turn out at the 
polls—and so serve to strengthen the 
foundation of our free country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp 
letters from Governors across the coun- 
try endorsing the concept of establishing 
a National Voters Day. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STaTE OF VERMONT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, April 29, 1960. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrz. Senator: I have read with keen 
interest your proposal for a National Voters 
Day and give this excellent idea my whole- 
hearted support. Any step taken to en- 
courage greater voter participation is good, 
and your proposal is certainly in the right 
direction. 

I shall be most happy to cooperate here in 
Vermont by designating such a day. 

Very truly yours, 
RoBErt T. STAFFORD, 
Governor. 





StTaTE OF Fiorina, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Tallahassee, May 3, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator From Wisconsin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Witey: Thank you for your 
letter of April 20, informing me of your 
proposal for the establishment of a National 
Voters Day. 

Iam very much concerned by the low per- 
centages of eligible voters participating in 
our local, State, and national elections. I 
think your proposal has great merit and 
you can count on me to render any assist- 
ance I can. 

With kindest regards, Iam, 


Sincerely, 
LeRoy COoLu.Lins, 
Governor. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 


Sacramento, May 2, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: I appreciate your re- 
cent letter and its suggestion to designate 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November, in each year, as National Voters 
Day. 
I would like to join with you in the hope 
that such a movement will stimulate a 
greater voter participation, and that the ob- 
servances held shall be regardless of race, 
color, religion, economic status, or partisan- 
ship. Such a movement for a better based 
participation in our national elections, and 
particularly in local and State elections, will 
have widespread acceptance and appeal. 

I hope that you will go forward with this 
project and I wish you the greatest success 
in so doing. 

Sincerely, 
Eomunp G. Brown, Governor. 
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STavEe or DELAWARE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Dover, April 22, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Wiley: Thank you for 
your good letter of April 20 with enclosure 
concerning your proposal for National Voters 
Day. 
I would certainly welcome the opportunity 
to cooperate in every way possible to ®n- 
courage greater registration by the citizenry 
and greater voter participation in local, State, 
and National elections. I believe that ex- 
tensive attention directed to registration 
dates and election dates would indeed have 
the desired results. To that end a National 
Voters Day would, I am confident, stimulate 
greater participation in elections. 

Thank you again for writing and with best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. CaLeB Boces, Governor. 





STATE OF New YorRK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 28, 1960. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALex: Thank you for your letter of 
April 20 in connection with your resolu- 
tion for a National Voters Day. 

I fully concur in the importance of this 
program and appreciate your drawing it to 
my attention. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 





STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, April 25, 1960. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WitEy: Thank you very 
much for your recent letter concerning the 
resolution for National Voters Day. I be- 
lieve the idea is commendable and has great 
merit. 

Certainly in a proposal such as yours, 
which would increase voter participation, is 
worthy of great consideration. One of the 
problems in my State is getting the voters 
to make themselves eligible for participation 
by registering prior to the actual election. 

While your resolution does not strike at 
this particular problem, I am certain it 
would make the voters more aware of their 
responsibilities in an election. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Governor. 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Providence, April 27, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENaTOR WILEY: The problem of 
greater voter participation in our elections 
is one which deserves the serious attention 
of all responsible groups and individuals if 
it is to be met successfully. 

Fortunately, many civic groups in recent 
years have recognized this challenge to our 
democratic form of government and have at- 
tempted to stimulate more widespread in- 
terest in our elections. In many areas, these 
programs have met with significant suc- 
cess. 

Your resolution seeks to focus further at- 
tention on this matter and I would be happy 
to cooperate in any way to insure the suc- 
cess of such a program. 
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.I look forward to receiving any additional 
proposals you plan to make on this vital 
subject. 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER DEL SEsTOo, 
Governor. 


THE STaTE or NEvapA, 
EXECUTIVE 


CHAMBER, 
Carson City, Nev., May 4, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have received and 
thank you for your letter of April 20 re. 
garding the problem of stimulating greater 
voter participation in our local, State, and 
National elections. I certainly do agree with: 
you that we should use every available op- 
portunity to recommend and promote greater 
voter participation. 

I realize, as you do, that merely designat- 
ing a National Voters Day could not be ex- 
pected to solve the problem; however, it 
may help to stimulate in the minds of many 
people the idea of exercising their citizen- 
ship franchise. I support this idea, and I 
feel that any progress made along this line 
would be extremely beneficial to all citizens 
of our Nation. 

Cordially, 
GRANT SAWYER, 
Governor. 
STATE or Iowa, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Des Moines, May 3, 1960. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I received your let- 
ter under date of April 20 in which you ad- 
vise me of your deep interest in stimulating 
greater voter participation in local, State, 
and National elections. I note that you have 
introduced a resolution in Congress to des- 
ignate a National Voters Day. 

I am preparing a proclamation entitled 
“National Voters Day” as a result of your 
letter. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
HERSCHEL C. LOVELEsS, 
Governor of Iowa. 
STATE OF New JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, April 26, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of April 20. I agree with you that 
the low percentage of eligible voters par- 
ticipating in our generzul elections is de- 
plorable. 

In many talks I have made over the past 
years, I have stressed the necessity for greater 
citizen participation at the polls, in pri- 
maries as well as in general elections. 

I think that your plan to designate 4 
National Voters Day might help to stimu- 
late a greater exercise of suffrage rights and 
you are assured of my help and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor. 
STaTE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, April 25, 1960. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: This will acknowl- 

edge your letter of the 20th in reference © 
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National Voters Day, to be observed in 


November. 
In accordance with your request, I will be 
National Voters Day at 


voting. 
Please let me know whenever I can work 
with you in mutual service to our constitu- 


Most sincerely, 
OrvaL E. FAvBUs, 
Governor. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
GOvERNOR's OFFICE, 
Montgomery, April 27, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I wish to thank you 

for your letter of April 20, with enclosure, 

that a National Voters Day be 
observed nationwide each year. I appreci- 
ate your sending me a reprint of your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp in ex- 
planation of your suggestion. 

It appears to have much merit since voter 
participation in our national elections has 
never been very high. I am interested to 
know of your National Voters Day cam- 
paign, and I hope you will keep me posted on 
developments. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN PATTERSON, 
Governor. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., April 28, 1960. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I am grateful to you 
for your letter of April 20, and for the enclo- 
sure outlining your program to stimulate 
greater voter participation in local, State, and 
National elections. 

Iconcur wholeheartedly in your statement 
that it is the duty of all of us to work toward 
the achievement of a broader participation 
by the people in our elections. 

As you suggested in your statement, it is 
perhaps premature at this time to consider 
the establishment of a legal holiday for the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
In Maryland, for example, I would feel com- 
pelled to go to the general assembly for 
such action. 

Ishall be happy, however, to proclaim that 
day as National Voters Day and to support 
you in any other practicable way. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. MILLaRD TAWEs, 
Governor. 





STaTe OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, April 29, 1960. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
US. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzark SENATOR WILEY: May I thank you for 
your suggestion that a National Voters Day 
be designated in the State of Washington. 

At the present time we cooperate with 
both Political parties in designating a Vot- 
ers’ Registration Month to stimulate greater 
Participation in elections. Your idea may 
Possibly be used to supplement this tradi- 
tional effort. 

Sincerely, 


ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor. 
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Srate or Inano, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Boise, April 29, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WILEY: I share with you, as 
do all chief executives:in the 50 States, your 
concern in getting out eligible voters to ex- 
ercise their rights in the elections coming 
up this fall. 

We, in Idaho, have, through the efforts of 
many organizations and civic leaders, gained 
the enviable position of having led the Na- 
tion in the last general election. Seventy- 
some percent of the voters voted in that elec- 
tion. I sincerely hope we can improve this 
record. 

I am quite certain that your resolution to 
designate a National Voters Day will receive 
widespread support. s 

Sincerely, 
RoserT E. SMYLIE, 
Governor. 
WyYomInG EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, April 26, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The problem which 
you have moved into with your resolution 
in Congress to designate a National Voters’ 
Day is one which, of course, plagues us every 
election. 

When the appropriate time comes, just 
prior to our next election, I shall be most 
happy to bring National Voters Day to the 
attention of the Wyoming people either by 
proclamation or statement to the press. I 
would appreciate it if you can advise me 
when the resolution is passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.J. “Jor” Hickey, 
Governor. 





DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Defense Department made the 
announcement that Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., has established a 
single defense communications system. 
By this action Secretary Gates has pulled 
together into one consolidated system 
the vast and expensive worldwide com- 
munications networks of the various 
services. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., on his recent decision. The proposed 
defense communications system will 
furnish facilities for command and con- 
trol functions, intelligence, weather, 
logistics, and administration. It repre- 
sents a most important organizational 
step and, to quote the Secretary of De- 
fense, it is “‘one which will result in bet- 
ter utilization of the communications 
equipment so essential to our modern 
military forces and weapons systems.” 

This action of the Secretary of De- 
fense is one more example of his tireless 
efforts to give the American people a 
more efficient Defense Establishment. It 
reflects his determination to avoid rigidi- 
ties in the organization of his Depart- 
ment, and te move in a forthright man- 
ner to integrate functions in the interests 
of efficiency. 

Under this new agency the facilities 
of the services will be integrated for the 
first time into a single system responsive 
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to the needs of the Department of De- 
fense asa whole. The reorganization not 
only provides maximum communications 
for dollar outlay, but it also provides 
maximum flexibility, dispersion and al- 
ternate routing capability, and standard- 
ization of installations, operations, and 
maintenance. Unnecessary duplication 
in research and development in this 
important area will be prevented. 

I believe that we can take additional 
encouragement from this action as evi- 
dence of what the present Secretary of 
Defense is doing to improve our Nation’s 
military capability. This, together with 
his recent decision to meet personally 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, constitutes 
reassuring examples of how personal 
leadership, such as that possessed by 
Tom Gates, can result in both economy 
and strength. 

In view of the great importance of this 
action, I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release and directives of the Secre- 
tary of Defense under date of May 12, 
1960, announcing this new single com- 
munication system, be made a part of 
these remarks, and printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the release 
and directives were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 


SINGLE COMMUNICATIONS System Ser Up In 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


(News release from the Department of 
Defense) 


A single communications system, pulling 
into one Agency all the long-haul require- 
ments of the Department of Defense will be 
established under two directives, the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced today. 

The documents, signed by Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., authorize a new type 
of Agency headed by an officer of general or 
flag rank with command responsibility di- 
rect from the Secretary of Defense through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It resolves a prob- 
lem that has been known to concern the 
Congress and the Pentagon for a long period. 

The two directives, designed tc increase 
the effective use of long-line communications 
by centralizing their control provide for a 
Defense Communications Agency and a De- 
fense Communications System, both under 
the direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. General responsibility 
for the operational control and supervision 
of the system will be assigned to the Agency. 

The Defense Communications System will 
furnish facilities for command and control 
functions, intelligence, weather, logistics, and 
administration. Communications require- 
ments which have been met by the three 
military services in support of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration will 
be furnished in the future by the Agency. 

In commenting on this action, Secretary 
Gates said: “This method of handling long- 
line communications is the outcome of a 
most comprehensive study in which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military services, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
participated. We regard it as an important 
organizational step, and one which will result 
in better utilization of the communications 
equipment so essential to our modern mili- 
tary forces and weapons system.” 

Implementation of the plan, with the as- 
sumption of operational control and full su- 
pervision of the system by the new Agency 
will be accomplished on a phased basis with- 
out disrupting essential communications dur- 
ing the transition period. This is expected to 
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take about 9 months from the date when the 
Chief of the Agency is appointed. 

The Defense Department believes the single 
communications system is essential for the 
following reasons: 

(a) To provide maximum communications 
for the dollar investment; 

(b) To provide support for the more ad- 
vanced weapons systems of the future 
through a centralized control; 

(c) To provide maximum flexibility; 

(d) To assure adequate dispersion with 
alternate routing capability; 

(e) To eliminate duplication in the re- 
search and development field; and 

(f) To provide for standardization of in- 
stallation, operation, and maintenance to 
assure overall system efficiency. 

The system does not include: tactical com- 
munications which are self-contained with- 
in tactical organizations; self-contained in- 
formation gathering, transmitting and/or 
processing facilities which are normally local 
in operation and use; weapons systems re- 
quirements which cannot be met through the 
facilities of the DCS; and land, ship, or air- 
borne terminal facilities of broadcast, ship- 
to-ship, ship-to-shore, and ground-air- 
ground systems. 

The communications net does encompass 
79 major relay stations scattered throughout 
the world representing a plant investment of 
$2 billion. 

The combined annual message traffic han- 
dled by the three military systems which are 
to be integrated into a single communica- 
tions system, currently is in excess of 63 
million messages per year. The systems of 
today involve 6.352 million channel miles of 
leased wires and 489,000 high quality long- 
range voice channels. To provide some idea 
of the magnitude of the traffic, the Air Force 
high frequency radio alone is 14 times greater 
than the RCA system, has three times as 
many people, and handles 20 times as much 
traffic. 

The military departments’ communica- 
tions systems employ approximately 24,700 
personnel. Personnel will be assigned to the 
Agency from existing resources of the mili- 
tary departments or other Department of De- 
fense agencies to man the Communications 
Agency headquarters and traffic control 
centers. 

The Chief of the Agency will be a military 
Officer of general or flag rank who will be 
responsible for establishing a headquarters 
staff and such subordinate units, facilities, 
and activities (including communications 
control centers) as are required by the 
Agency. 

The location of the Agency headquarters 
shall be determined when the organizational 
structure and staffing plans of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chief of the Defense 
Communications Agency are submitted to 
@he Secretary of Defense for approval. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE No. 

5105.19, May 12, 1960—Drerense ComMuNI- 

CATIONS AGENCY 

References: (a) Memorandum from Deputy 
Secretary of Defense to Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, subject as above, July 25, 
1959; (b) DOD Directive 4600.2, “Defense 
Communications System”; (c) DOD Directive 
4600.1, “‘Telecommunications Policy Objec- 
tives.” 

I. GENERAL 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Defense and the provisions of 
the National Security Act of 1947, as amend- 
ed, including the Department of Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958, a Defense Commu- 
nications Agency (DCA) is hereby established 
as an Agency of the Department of Defense 
under the direction, authority, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense. 
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II, ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND 


A. The Defense Communications Agency 
shall consist of a military commander of 
suitable general or flag rank, a headquarters 
staff, and such subordinate units, facilities 
and activities (including communications 
control centers) as are specifically assigned to 
the Agency by the Secretary of Defense or by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the authority and 
direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

B. The chain of command shall run from 
the Secretary of Defense, through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to the Chief, DCA. Orders, 
program approval and guidance to the Chief, 
DCA, shall be issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the 
authority and direction of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

C. The DCA shall establish and operate 
communications control centers as necessary 
to implement responsibility assigned the 
DCA for operation control and supervision 
of the Defense Communications System 
(DCS). Operational responsibility for DCS 
communications control functions currently 
being performed by the military departments 
will be assumed by the communication con- 
trol centers establishment by the DCA as soon 
as practicable after activation; no other con- 
trol centers will be authorized to perform 
these functions after that time. 


Ill, RESPONSIBILITIES 


The DCA, under the direction and control 
of the Chief of the Agency, shall be responsi- 
ble for the operational control and super- 
vision of the DCS which includes all world- 
wide, long-haul, Government-owned and 
leased, point-to-point circuits, terminals, 
control facilities and tributaries required to 
provide communications: 

A. From the President to and between the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and other governmental agencies. 

B. From the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to and between the 
military departments and the unified and 
specified commands. 

C. From the military departments to and 
between their major commanders and sub- 
ordinate fixed headquarters. 

D. From the unified and specified com- 
mands to and between their component and 
subordinate commands. 


Iv. FUNCTIONS 


Under the direction and control of the 
Chief, DCA, the Agency shall perform the fol- 
lowing functions within its assigned field of 
responsibility: 

A. Operations: 

1. Based on approved requirements, allo- 
cate circuits and channels to the military 
departments, the unified and specified com- 
mands and other Department of Defense or 
governmental agencies. 

2. Allocate standby communications facil- 
ities (installed and mobile) to meet approved 
requirements or emergency situations. 

3. Supervise the restoration and allocation 
or reallocation of circuits and channels under 
emergency conditions. 

4. Operate communications control cen- 
ters; supervise “departmental facilities/tech- 
nical control” elements; and maintain cur- 
rent information on status of circuits, 
channels, and resources of the DCS. 

5. Prescribe maintenance standards and 
installation practices. 

6. Conduct continuing traffic analysis and 
maintain necessary records to insure effec- 
tive and efficient utilization of the DCS. 

7. Supervise the operation of special pur- 
pose communications facilities, such as those 
required to support the Alternate Joint Com- 
munications Center, Joint War Rooms, and 
other similar activities as designated by the 
ee of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 
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8. Conduct periodic. operational 
inspections, and tests in order to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the DCS. 

9. Maintain necessary radio frequency rec. 
ords and request the assignment or reas. 
signment of radio freqencies required for 
the DCS. 

10. Recommend to the Secretary of De- 
fense, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
assignment to the military departments or 
other Department of Defense agencies the 
responsibility for: 

(a) Providing and maintaining component 
facilities of the DCS. 

(b) The leasing of authorized commercial 
circuits and facilities required to support 
the DCS. 

(c) Providing and maintaining personnel, 
facilities, equipment, and other support re- 
quired by the DCA to maintain and operate 
the communications control centers. 

B. Plans and engineering: 

1. Consolidate and analyze communica- 
tions requirements proposed for the DCS, 
giving due consideration to planned and 
available system facilities, and submit report 
of analysis and evaluation to JCS together 
with recommendations for approval, modifi- 
cation, or disapproval. 

2. Develop plans for meeting approved re- 
quirements that are beyond the capability 
of the DCS and submit such plans through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense for approval. 

3. Translate approved requirements into 
system plans for detailed engineering by 
the military departments. 

4. Review detailed engineering plans pre- 
pared by the military departments for con- 
formance with approved policies and pro- 
grams and consistency with the concept 
and objectives of the DCS. 

5. Initiate appropriate action to imple- 
ment approved plans. 

C. Programs: 

1. Translate system engineering plans into 
program guidance, including the assignment 
of appropriate program priorities. 

2. Recommend to the Secretary of Defense, 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assign- 
ment of program implementation responsi- 
bility to the military departments. 

3. Review status of programs and related 
facilities which support the DCS and recom- 
mend to the Secretary of Defense, through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, any corrective ac- 
tion or change necessary. 

D. Research and development: 

1. Coordinate communications research 
and development programs of the military 
departments which are applicable to the 
DCS to insure effective integration, stand- 
ardization, and compatibility and to elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication in research 
and development effort and expense. 

2. Review current status of research and 
development efforts in support of the DCS. 

3. Recommend to the Director of Defense, 
Research and Engineering, through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, research and development 
programs or projects required to insure pro- 
gressive improvement of the system. 

E. Perform such other functions as the 
Secretary of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff assign. 


Vv. RELATIONSHIPS 


A. In the performance of its functions, the 
Agency shall: 

1. Coordinate actions, as appropriate, with 
the military departments and other Depart- 
ment of Defense or governmental agencies 
having collateral or related functions in the 
field of its assigned responsibility. 

2. Maintain active liaison for the exchange 
of information and advice with the military 
departments and other Department of De- 
fense or governmental agences. 

3. Make full use of established facilities in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
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military departments and other Department 


of Defense rather than unneces- 
sarily duplicating such facilities. 

B. Officials of the military departments 
and other Department of Defense agencies 
shall provide support within their respective 
fields of responsibility to the Chief of DCA 
as may be necessary to carry out the assigned 
ities of the Agency in accordance 
with approved requirements. 


VI. AUTHORITIES 


A. To carry out assigned responsibilities 
and functions of the Agency, the Chief of 
DCA is specifically delegated authority to: 

1. Exercise operational control and super- 
yision of communications activities and 
facilities comprising the DCS. 

9. Issue instructions pertaining to the 

on and maintenance of the DCS to 
the heads of the operating agencies of the 
military departments and other Department 
of Defense or governmental agencies, pro- 
yided that task assignments and pertinent 
instructions may be issued directly to any 
oO element of the DCS that are with- 
in the capacity of such elements to accom- 


MF ave direct access to and direct com- 
munication with any department or agency 
performing DCS functions over which the 
DCA exercises operational control and super- 
vision. 


4. Direct the consolidation or elimination 
of DCS facilities and operations in order to 
achieve maximum efficiency, economy and 
effectiveness 


§. Prescribe ures, principles, stand- 
ards and practices for activities under his 

tional control and supervision. 

6. Prescribe or approve, as appropriate, 
security rules, regulations and instructions 
for DCS activities. 

7. Obtain such reports and information 
from the military departments and other 
Department of Defense or governmental 
agencies as may be necessary to the per- 
formance of the Agency’s assigned functions. 

B. In providing direct DCS support to the 
military departments, other Department of 
Defense agencies and other governmental 
agencies, the Chief of DCA is authorized to 

ite operational control of specified 
DCS facilities and resources. 

C. Other authorities specifically delegated 
by the Secretary of Defense to the Chief, 
DCA, in other directives or issuances will be 
teferenced in an inclosure to this directive. 


VII. ADMINISTRATION 


A. The Chief, DCA, shall be designated by 
the Secretary of Defense, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

B. Applicable Department of Defense poli- 
cies, regulations and procedures shall gov- 
ern the Agency’s operations. 

©. The Agency will be authorized such 
personnel, facilities, funds, and other ad- 
ministrative support as the Secretary of 
Defense deems necessary for the perform- 
ance of its functions. The military depart- 
ments will assign military personnel to the 
Agency in accordance with approved author- 
izations and applicable Department of De- 
fense directives and instructions. 

D. Personnel, facilities, equipment and 
other support required to maintain and oper- 
ate specific segments of the DCS for which a 
military department or other Department of 

ense agency has been assigned responsi- 
bility shall be provided from resources avail- 
able to that department or agency. 

E. Personnel, facilities, equipment and 


other support required to maintain and per- 
form the operation of the DCS Communica- 
tions Control Centers will be provided to the 
DCA by the military departments or other 

t of Defense agency to which 
such responsibility is assigned. 
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VIIl, DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS POLICY AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE 


A Defense Communications Policy Advisory 
Committee is hereby established to advise 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of Defense on matters relating to the DCS. 
The membership of the committee shall con- 
sist of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(S. & L.), as chairman; the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, as vice 
chairman; a representative of each military 
department and the organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of the DCA; and 
the Director of the National Security Agency. 


Ix. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective upon publication. 
Tuomas 8S. GATEs, 
Secretary of Defense. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE No. 4600.2, 
May 12, 1960—Drrense COMMUNICATIONS 
System (DCS) 

References: (a) Memorandum from Deputy 
Secretary of Defense to Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, subject as above, July 25, 
1959; (b) DOD Directive 5105.19, “Defense 
Communications Agency”; (c) DOD Directive 
4600.1, “Telecommunications Policy Objec- 
tive.” 

I. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this directive is to estab- 
lish a single Communications System within 
the Department of Defense under the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense, and assign general responsibility 
for its operation. 


I. DEFINITIONS 


A. The Defense Communications System 
(DCS) includes all worldwide, long-haul, 
Government-owned and leased, point-to- 
point circuits, terminals, control facilities 
and tributaries, required to provide commu- 
nications from the President to and between 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and other Government agencies; from 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to and between the military depart- 
ments and the unified and specified com- 
mands; from the military departments to 
and between their major commanders and 
subordinate fixed headquarters; and from 
the unified and specified commands to and 
between their component and subordinate 
commands. 

B. The DCS does not include: tactical 
communications which are self-contained 
within tactical organizations; self-contained 
information gathering, transmitting and/or 
processing facilities which are normally local 
in operation and use; weapons systems re- 
quirements which cannot be met through 
the facilities of the DCS; and land, ship or 
airborne terminal facilities of broadcasts, 
ship-to-shore, ship-to-ship, and ground-air- 
ground systems. 

Il. POLICY 


A. There will be a single Defense Com- 
munications System (DCS) to provide facili- 
ties to meet all long-haul telecommunica- 
tions (as defined in ILA. above) require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. No 
other facilities will be authorized for this 
purpose. 

B. Special purpose communications facili- 
ties, such as those required to support the 
Altern.te Joint Communications Center 
(AJCC), Joint War Rooms and similar ac- 
tivities, as designated by the Secretary of 
Defense, will be included in the DCS. 

C. The operational control and supervi- 
sion of the system will be under the Defense 
Communications Agency (DCA) as pre- 
scribed in reference (b) above. 

D. The system will be operated and main- 
tained in accordance with Department of 
Defense policies, regulations and procedures 
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and strategic and logistic guidance by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 

E. Unilateral tactical and special purpose 
communications (as defined in II.B. above) 
will be operated and maintained by the mili- 
tary departments and other Department of 
Defense agencies, as assigned. 

F. Personnel, facilities, equipment and 
other support required to maintain and op- 
erate specific segments of the DCS for which 
&@ military department or other Department 
of Defense agency has been assigned re- 
sponsibility shall be provided from resources 
available to that department or agency. 

G. Personnel, facilities, equipment and 
other support required to maintain and per- 
form the operation of the DCS Communica- 
tions Control Centers will be provided to the 
DCA by the military departments or other 
Department of Defense agency to which such 
responsibility is assigned. 


IV. OPERATION AND CONTROL 


A. The requirements of the Department of 
Defense for efficient and economical long- 
haul communications will be met by an evo- 
lutionary conversion of the common com- 
munications facilities of the military depart- 
ments into the DCS. The DCS will provide 
facilities for command and control, intelli- 
gence, weather, logistics, and administra- 
tive purposes. The component facilities of 
the DCS as assigned will be operated by the 
military departments and unified and speci- 
fied commands under the operational controi 
and supervision of the DCA. The communi- 
cations control centers will be directly 
operated by the DCA. 

B. The DCS will be designed to provide the 
flexibility and reliability necessary to main- 
tain the quality and quantity of com- 
munications capabilities required for mili- 
tary operations. In addition, common-user 
services and allocated channels will be pro- 
vided to other Government agencies, as re- 
quired. The utilization of channels allocat- 
ed to commanders will be under their control 
and will be considered an integral part of 
their command and control systems. 


Vv. RESPONSIBILITIES 


In addition to the normal staff functions 
assigned to the principal staff assistants to 
the Secretary of Defense, the following or- 
ganizations of the Department of Defense 
are specifically responsible, as indicated be- 
low, for DCS functions: 

A. The Director of Defense Research and 

eering in accordance with responsibil- 
ities and functions contained in DOD Direc- 
tive 5129.1 and other pertinent issuances. 

B. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply and Logistics) in accordance with respon- 
sibilities and functions contained in DOD 
Directive 5126.1 and other pertinent issu- 
ances. 

Cc. The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) in accordance with respon- 
sibilities and functions contained in DOD Di- 
rective 5118.3 and other pertinent issuances, 

D. The Defense Communications Policy 
Advisory Committee will provide advice to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
fense on matters relating to the DCS. 

E. The Joint Chiefs of Staff in accordance 
with responsibilities and functions contained 
in DOD Directive 5100.1 and other pertinent 
issuances, as well as the following specific 
functions: 

1. Review communications requirements 
submitted by the unified and specified com- 
mands, the military departments and other 
users of communications facilities to assure 
consistency with strategic and logistic plans 
and to determine validity of requirements. 

2. Evaluate communications requirements 
peculiar to a special mission or weapons sys- 
tem to determine if the requirements can be 
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satisfied by the facilities of the DCS, and 
make recommendations to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

3. Obtain advice and recommendations 
from the DCA during the review and evalua- 
tion of communications requirements. 

4. Issue orders, program approval and 
guidance to the Chief, DCA, by authority and 
direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

F. The unified and specified commands in 
accordance with responsibilities and func- 
tions contained in pertinent issuances, as 
well as the following specific functions: 

1. Develop communications requirements 
and submit to the JCS for review and ap- 
proval. 

2. Operate and maintain assigned facilities 
of the DCS. 

G. The military departments in accordance 
with responsibilities and functions contained 
in DOD Directive 5100.1 and other pertinent 
issuances, as well as the following specific 
functions: 

1. Operate and maintain assigned facilities 
of the DCS. 

2. Budget, fund and account for the sup- 
port of the DCS (including those com- 
ponents assigned to the military depart- 
ments) in accordance with instructions of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) . 

3. Develop departmental communications 
requirements and submit for review. 
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4. Perform detailed engineering to meet 
approved requirements of assigned DCS re- 
sponsibilities. 

5. Implement approved plans for assigned 
DCS operation. 

H. The Defense Communications Agency 
will perform the functions prescribed in 
reference (b) above. 

VI. IMPLEMENTATION 

1. Instructions implementing the pro- 
visions of this Directive will be issued in ac- 
cordance with the attached schedule. Such 
instructions will be coordinated with the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) prior to publication. The As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics) will coordinate the instructions 
with appropriate officials of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

2. During the implementation period, pro- 
visions of existing directives and procedures 
pertaining to long-haul, point-to-point com- 
munications programs will remain in effect 
until superseded by the new implementing 
instructions. 

VII, EFFECTIVE DATE 

This Directive is effective upon publica- 
tion, for planning and for systematic im- 
plementation, in accordance with the at- 
tached schedule. 

THomas S. GartEs, 
Secretary of Defense. 


IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE 











Action Action agency Action date 
1, Recommend Chief, DCA_.---- Spe bsaamaene PB iigein~~eccsesicee Within 15 days from date of issuance of 
this directive. 
er Secretary of Defense__| No later than June 15, 1960. 


3. Develop organizational and staffing plans 
and submit to Secretary of Defense for 


approval. 
4. Establish the DCA headquarters- -__-____._].___- do__- 


5. Prepare plans for exercising his authority 
in accordance with functions and respon- 
sibilities set forth in DOD Directive 
5105.19. 

6. Develop and submit to the Secretary of 


Chief, DCA, in co- 


JCS and Chief, DCA__| Within 30 days after date of appointment of 


Chief, DCA. 


ey ARO Items 4 through 8 will be completed within 
Ont, DOA.=..2-..3 


9 months after date of appointment of 
Chief, DCA, in accordance with a sched- 
ule to be developed by the Chief, DCA 
in coordination with the JCS, D.D.R. 
& E., ASD (8S. & L.) and the military 


Defense for approval a plan which iden- ordination with the departments. 
tifies each component of the DCS, assigns JCS, ASD (8. & L.) 
responsibility therefor, and fixes specific and other appropri- 
dates that each military department or ate DOD officials. 
other DOD agency will assume its as- 
signed responsibilities. 
7. Assume operation of communications con- | Chief, DCA___________ 
trol centers. 
8. Assume operational control and super- | Chief, DCA and staff_. 
atom of the DCS in accordance with 
plan. 
9. Other actions necessary to accomplish ef- | As appropriate________ Continuing. 


fective implementation of the DCS as 


identified. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Anna Jarvis, of Grafton, W. 
Va., was the founder of Mother’s Day. 
The day set aside each year for the hon- 
oring of our mothers is past, but to all 
mankind every day is mother’s day. To 
those of us who have no memory of a 
loving mother, a man’s greatest blessing, 
for which he should be most thankful, 
is a living mother on Mother’s Day. 

Tender and beautiful words have been 
written and spoken about the hand that 
rocks the cradle and rules the world. 
What could surpass the beauty and 
tenderness of the sentence which Thomas 
Gray wrote for the resting place of his 
mother? In the old churchyard at Stoke 
Poges, hard by the elm and yew beneath 
which Gray wrote the matchless “Elegy,” 
we can read today these words: 

In the same pious confidence, beside her 
friend and sister, here sleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful and tender 
mother of many children, one of whom alone 
had the misfortune to survive her. 


When Alexander the Great entertained 
the kings and nobles at the court of 
Persia, he appeared wearing only those 
garments which had been woven for him 
by his mother, Olympias, who was the 
daughter of a chieftain, the wife of a 
king, and the mother of a conqueror. 
Long ago we discarded the garments that 
were made for us by a loving mother’s 
hand; and yet, in a certain sense, as to 
life and character, we are all still wear- 
ing the garments that were woven for 
us by a mother. 

Napoleon, whose mother, Madam 
Mere, was one of the strongest of women, 
said: 

My opinion is that the future good or bad 
a of a child depends entirely on its 
mother. 


When General Grant’s mother died at 
Jersey City in 1883, he said to the min- 
ister who was to officiate at the funeral: 

Make no reference to me. She owed noth- 


ing to me, to any post I have occupied or 
any honors that have been paid me. Speak 
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of her just as she was, a pure-minded, sim- 
ple-hearted, earnest Methodist Christian, 


Said Henry Ward Beecher concerning 
the influence on him of the sorrows and 
sufferings of his mother: 


Now you may put all the skeptical men 
that ever lived on the face of the earth on 
one side, and they may plead in my ears, 
And all the scientists may stand with them, 
and marshal all the facts of the universe to 
disprove the truth of Immanuel, God with 
us; and yet, let me see my mother, walking 
in a great sorrow, but from the surface of 
which sorrow reflecting the light of cheer 
and heavenly hope, patient, sweet, gentle, 
full of comfort for others—yea, and showing 
by her life as well as her lips that with the 
consolation wherewith she has been com- 
forted, she is comforting others—and that 
single instance of suffering is more to me, 
as an evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
than all the arguments that the wisest men 
can possibly bring against it. 


No one ever read Victor Hugo’s “Notre 
Dame” without being moved and puri- 
fied and cleansed in heart at the marvel- 
ous scene where the demented mother, 
who has been searching over all Europe 
for her child, long years before stolen 
by the gypsies, matches the shoe she car- 
ries with the shoe the maid has carried 
all the years about her neck, and dis- 
covers her long-lost child. The heaven- 
liness of her joy, and the terribleness of 
her anger and grief when her daughter 
is again dragged from her, exhibit per- 
haps as well as anything that was ever 
written the strange and awful powers of 
human love. 

Mr. President, the blessed thoughts of 
mother are probably best spoken by the 
poet, Elizabeth Akers Allen, in the 
beautiful lines of her poem “Rock Me to 
Sleep.” These lines bring back the sweet 
memories of yesteryear, and bring sun- 
shine where now is but night: 


Backward, turn backward, O time, in your 
flight, 
Make me a child again just for tonight! 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, oh, tide of the 
years! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 

Take them, and give me my childhood 
again! 

I have grown weary of dust and decay; 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between: 
Yet, with strong yearning and passionate 
pain, 
Long I tonight for your presence again. 
Come from the silence so long and so deep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures— 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours; 

None like a mother can charm away pain 

From the sick soul and the world-weary 
brain. 

Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids 
creep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 
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Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with 
ld, 

Fall a oe shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead tonight, 
ghading my faint eyes away from the light; 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Mother, dear mother, the years have been 
long 

Since I last listened your lullaby song; 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 

Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 

Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my 
face, 

Never hereafter to wake or to weep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 





CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business in the morning hour? 
If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10777) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Technical Services Facilities 
(Ordnance Corps) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: 
Training facilities, medical facilities, and 
utilities, $6,221,000. 

Benicia Arsenal, 
$337,000. 

Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Kentucky: 
Utilities and ground improvements, $353,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $850,000. 

Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colorado: Opera- 
tional facilities, $369,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Community 
facilities and utilities, $1,000,000. 

Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oregon: Utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $319,000. 

Watertown Arsenal, Massachusetts: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities, 
$1,849,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Operational facilities and utilities, $1,233,000. 


(Quartermaster Corps) 

Fort Lee, Virginia: Utilities, $363,000. 

Atlanta General Depot, Georgia: Mainte- 
Nance facilities, $365,000. 

New Cumberland General Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational facilities, $89,000. 

Quartermaster Research and Engineering 
Center, Massachusetts: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and troop housing, 
$3,628,000. 

Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Virginia: 
Administrative facilities, $478,000. 


California: Utilities, 
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(Chemical Corps) 

Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Opera- 
tional facilities and community facilities, 
$843,000. 

Fort Detrick, Maryland: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $334,000. 

(Signal Corps) 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Research, devel- 
opment, and test facility, and utilities, 
$415,000. 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, troop housing, 
and community facilities, $8,803,000. 


(Corps of Engineers) 


Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational facili- 
ties, utilities, and real estate, $1,838,000. 


(Transportation Corps) 

Brooklyn Army Terminal, New York: Utili- 
ties, $607,000. . 

Fort Eustis, Virginia: Administrative fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $833,000. 

(Medical Corps) 

Madigan General Hospital, Washington: 
Medical facilities, $73,000. 

Walter Reed General Hospital, District of 
Columbia: Supply facilities, $788,000. 


Field Forces Facilities 
(First Army area) 


Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Troop hous- 

ing and utilities, $2,157,000. 
(Second Army area) 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, and troop housing, 
$6,649,000. 

Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational facili- 
ties, $314,000. 

(Third Army area) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,956,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,092,000. 

Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Maintenance 
facilities, and community facilities, $609,000. 

Fort McClellan, Alabama: Training fa- 
cilities and supply facilities, $463,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and real estate, $3,329,000. 

(Fourth Army area) 

Fort Bliss, Texas: Maintenance facilities 
and troop housing, $1,880,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $4,955,000. 

(Fifth Army area) 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Operational 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $1,- 
370,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Utilities, $1,332,000. 

United States Army Support Center, Mis- 
souri: Administrative facilities, $2,188,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, utilities, and med- 
ical facilities, $9,087,000. 

(Sixth Army area) 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$539,000. 

Fort MacArthur, California: 
facilities, $151,000. 

Fort Ord, California: Operational facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $997,000. 

Presidio of Monterey, California: Troop 
housing, $1,633,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California: Util- 
ities and ground improvements, $202,000. 

West Coast Relay Transmitter Station, Cal- 
ifornia: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$1,231,000. 


Operational 
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Yuma Test Station, Arizona: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities and commun- 
ity facilities, $137,000. 


(Military District of Washington, District of 
Columbia) 
Fort McNair, District of Columbia: Utili- 
ties, $263,000. 


(United States Military Academy) 


United States Military Academy, 
Point, New York: Utilitieg, $350,000. 


(Defense atomic support agency) 
National Naval Medical Center, Maryland: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$1,891,000. 
Sandia Base, New Mexico: Hospital facili- 
ties and troop housing, $140,000. 


(Alaska command area) 


Fort Greely, Alaska: Family housing and 
community facilities, $2,649,000. 


Outside the United States 
(Pacific command area) 


Fort Buckner, Okinawa: Operational facil- 
ities, supply facilities, medical facilities, and 
utilities, $2,946,000. 

Korea: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities and utilities, $4,892,000. 


(Caribbean command area) 


Salinas Training Area, Puerto Rico: Train- 
ing facilities, $208,000. 

Fort Allen, Puerto Rico: Supply facilities, 
administrative facilities, utilities, and 
ground improvements, $295,000. 


(European command area) 
Italy: Utilities, $221,000. 
(Army security agency) 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 


maintenance facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $2,964,000. 


(Signal overseas stations) 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and utilities, $806,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $45,598,000. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions, 
new weapons developments, new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that de- 
ferral of such construction for inclusion in 
the next military construction authorization 
act would be inconsistent with interests of 
national security, and in connection there- 
with to acquire, construct, convert, rehabili- 
tate, or install permanent or temporary pub- 
lic works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of $10,000,- 
000: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Army, or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as 
of September 30, 1961, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 104. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of title IV of the Housing Amendments 
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of 1955 (69 Stat. 646) as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Army is authorized to construct 
family housing for occupancy as public quar- 
ters at the following locations: 


Inside the United States 


Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 100 units. 
Fort Meade, Maryland, 400 units. 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland, 60 units. 
Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 500 units. 
Fort Rucker, Alabama, 498 units. 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 350 units. 
Fort Lewis, Washington, 500 units. 
Fort Ord, California, 500 units. 


Outside the United States 


Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, 100 units. 

Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 534, Ejighty- 
third Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading “CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES”, in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (Fifth Army Area)”, with respect 
to Camp Carson, Colorado, strike out “$3,- 
582,000” and insert in place thereof ‘$3,- 
839,000’. 

(b) Public Law 534, Eighty-third Congress, 
as amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 502 the amounts “$131,- 
906,000” and “$238,870,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$132,163,000” and “$239,- 
127,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 968, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended by 
striking out in section 102 “203,331,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$207,385,000”. 

(b) Public Law 968, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking out 
in clause (1) of section 402 the amounts 
“$203,331,000" and “$339,601,000" and in- 
serting in place thereof “$207,385,000” and 
“$343 ,655,000”. 

Sec. 107. (a2) Public Law 85-241 as 
amended, is amended under the heading “IN- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES”, in section 101, as 
follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Transportation Corps)”, 
with respect to Fort Eustis, Virginia, strike 
out “$562,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$747,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (First Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Devens, Massachusetts, strike out 
“$6,719,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$7,354,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (Fourth Army Area)”, with re- 
spect to Fort Bliss, Texas, strike out “$7,- 
704,000” and insert in place thereof “$8,- 
113,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts “$118,101,000” and 
**$295,580,000” and inserting in place thereof 


“$119,330,000" and “$296,809,000”, respec- 
tively. 
Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 985-685, as 


amended, is amended under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED SratTes” in section 101 
as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “FIELD FORCES 
FACILITIES (Second Army Area)”, with re- 
spect to Fort Meade, Maryland, strike out 
“$498,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$917,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “FrreLp FORCES 
FACILITIEs (Third Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, strike out 
“$762,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,059,000”; and with respect to Fort Camp- 
bell, Kentucky, strike out “$847,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,200,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 502 the amounts “$109,556,000” and 
“$309,466,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$110,625,000”" and “$310,535,000", respec- 
tively. 
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Sec. 109(a) Public Law 86-149 is amended 
under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
Srates” in section 101 as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “FrreLD FORCES 
FACILITIES (Second Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Meade, Maryland, strike out “$2,- 
530,000” and insert in place thereof “$3,- 
819,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-149 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 402 the 
amounts “$72,363,100” and “$188,403,100” 
and inserting in place thereof “$73,652,100” 
and “$189,692,100”, respectively. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities and 
equipment for the following projects: 


Inside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 


David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Utilities, $206,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, $12,355,000. 

Naval Facility, Fort Miles, Lewes, Dela- 
ware: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,293,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational facilities, and dental 
facilities, $738,000. 

Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, New 
London, Connecticut: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $4,432,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Utili- 
ties, $2,790,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Training facilities, $509,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $6,829,00C 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, California: 
Utilities, $285,000. 


Pieet Base Facilities 


Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Utilities, $56,000. 

Naval Observatory, District of Columbia: 
Research, development and test facilities 
$250,000. 

Naval Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona: Re- 
search, development and test facilities, 
$1,900,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Utilities, 
$1,895,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California: Oper- 
ational facilities, $1,700,000. 

Naval Weapons Facilities 
(Training stations) 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, ammunition supply facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $2,695,000. 

(Fleet support stations) 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Operational facilities, $384,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, $108,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance facil- 
ities, $271,000. 

Naval Degaussing Station, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, and 
real estate, $235,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $178,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lenmoore, California: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, community facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and real estate, 
$10,568,000. 
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Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $786,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, San Diego, 
California: Maintenance facilities, $244,000, 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Oper- 
ational facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$965,000. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Operational facilities, $919,000. 


(Marine Corps air stations) 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Beay- 
fort, South Carolina: Operational facilities, 
$272,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational facilities, and 
utilities, $1,611,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$558,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, $397,- 
000. 

(Special purpose stations) 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, 
Pennsylvania: Research, development and 
test facilities, $1,334,000. 

Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Mary- 
land: Utilities. $2,116,000. 

Naval Missile Center, Point Mugu, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, and on San Nico- 
las Island, utilities, $338,000. 


Supply Facilities 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, District 
of Columbia: Administrative facilities, 
$85,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Supply facilities, $151,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Utilities, $358,000. 


Marine Corps Facilities 


Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Georgia: Maintenance facilities, $65,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
California: Supply facilities, $82,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Troop housing, $433,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina: Troop housing, and commu- 
nity facilities, $1,455,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 


fornia: Training facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, and _ utilities, 
$1,973,000. 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia: 
Operational and training facilities, $715,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California: Training facilities, $73,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twenty-nine Palms, 
California: Utilities, $215,000. 


Service School Facilities 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Troop housing, $6,000,000. 
Navy Supply Corps School, Athens, 


Georgia: Medical facilities, and real estate, 
$193,000. 

Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam 
Neck, Virginia: Troop housing, $669,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$125,000. 

Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Florida: 
Training facilities, $1,002,000. 


Communication Facilities 


Naval Radio Station, Adak, Alaska: Opera- 
tional facilities, $6'70,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $795,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Cheltenham, Mary- 
land: Operational facilities, $396,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California: 
Operational facilities, $2,474,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Skaggs Island, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $1,579,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Wahiawa, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, $357,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Operational facilities, 
$2,279,000. 
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Outside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 


Naval Facility, Bermuda: Operational fa- 

, and utilities and ground improve- 
$908,000. 

Naval Facility, Ramey Air Force Base, 

puerto Rico: Operational facilities, $200,000. 


Fleet Base Facilities 


Joint United States Military Mission, 
Golcuk, Turkey: Family housing, $675,000. 
Naval Weapons Facilities 
Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Mariana 

: Operational facilities, $822,000. 
Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, $462,000. 
Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, and utilities, $416,000. 
Marine Corps Air Facilities, Iwakuni, 
Japan: Operational facilities, $910,000. 
Naval Air Facilities, Naha, Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands: Family housing, and troop 
, $5,943,000. 
Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $460,000. 
Naval Station, Rota, Spain: Operational 
facilities, and family housing, $2,414,000. 
Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Sicily, Italy: 
Operational facilities, administrative facil- 
ities, and troop housing, $347,000. 


Communication Facilities 


Naval Radio Station, Barrigada, Guam, 
Mariana Islands: Operational facilities, 
$68,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Finegayen, Guam, 
Mariana Islands: Operational facilities, 
$469,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta Is- 
land, Canal Zone: Operational facilities, 
$1,750,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Karamursel, 
Turkey: Operational facilities, $84,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Martin Pena, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $72,000. 

Naval Radio Facility, San Miguel, Luzon, 
Republic of the Philippines: Operational 
facilities and utilities, $383,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $18,208,000. 

Sec. 208. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions, 
new weapons developments, new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $10,000,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1961, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 

ces of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Src. 204. In accordance with the provisions 
of title IV of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is authorized to construct 
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family housing for occupancy as public 
quarters at the following locations: 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
nine hundred units. 

Marine Corp Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, four hundred units. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
five hundred units. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, two hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, five hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee, 
five hundred units. 

Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
California, two hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, forty 
units. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia, three hundred units. 

Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California, one hundred and fifty units. . 

Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 161, Ejighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended 
under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
SrTaTes” in section 201, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “AvIATION Fa- 
CILITIEs (Fleet Support Air Stations)”, with 
respect to the Naval Air Station, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, strike out “$2,224,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof ‘$2,724,000’. 

(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 502 the amounts 
*$308,624,000” and ‘$578,801,300” and insert- 
ing in place thereof ‘“$309,134,600", and 
“$579,301,300”, respectively. 

Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 985-685, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” in section 201, as 
follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “SERVICE SCHOOL 
FACILITIES”, with respect to the Naval Re- 
ceiving Station, District of Columbia, strike 
out the amount “$650,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$850,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “comMMuUNICA- 
TION FACILITIES”, with respect to the Naval 
Radio Station, Washington County, Maine, 
strike out the amount “$38,654,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$45,954,000’’. 

(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in section 202 the 
amount “$75,301,000” and inserting in place 
thereof ‘‘$93,101,000”. 

(c) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of sec- 
tion 502 the amounts “$216,809,000”, ‘$'75,- 
301,000”, and “$325,994,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$224,309,000”, “$93,101,000”, 
and “$351,294,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 207. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may determine to be in the public 
interest, to convey to the State of Oregon the 
lands, including acquired and public domain 
lands, comprising the Boardman Bombing 
Range in the State of Oregon, as delineated 
on a map designated as War Department- 
Office of the Division Engineer-North Pacific 
Division-Real Estate-Boardman Precision 
Bombing Range, approved February 17, 1947, 
drawing numbered O-31-52. The conveyance 
of such lands to the State of Oregon shall 
be made in exchange for a conveyance, with- 
out restriction as to use, to the United States 
of such lands of the State of Oregon as the 
Secretary of the Navy shall find suitable for 
use as a bombing range, and upon payment 
by the State of Oregon to the United States 
of such amount as the Secretary of the Navy 
determines to represent the total of (1) the 
difference, if any, between the fair market 
value of the property so conveyed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the fair market value 
of the land accepted in exchange therefor, 
and (2) the cost to the Department of the 
Navy of providing a complete substitute fa- 
cility on the State lands so acquired. 

(b) The State of Oregon shall agree to be 
primarily liable and hold the United States 
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harmless from any claims for personal injury 
or property damage resulting from the con- 
dition of the lands conveyed by the United 
States. 

(3) Of the lands conveyed to the United 
States by the State of Oregon, 37,320.31 
acres thereof, as agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Navy, shall become public domain lands 
of the United States subject to all the laws 
and regulations applicable thereto, but shall 
remain withdrawn from al] forms of appro- 
priation under the public land laws, in- 
cluding the mining and mineral leasing laws, 
and shall be reserved for use as a bombing 
range under the administration of the De- 
partment of the Navy until such withdrawal 
and reservation is revoked by order of the 
Secretary of the Interior with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of the Navy. The re- 
maining acreage of the lands conveyed to 
the United States shall become a part of 
the lands comprising the substitute bomb- 
ing range and shall be administered by the 
Department of the Navy. 

(ad) The money received by the Secretary 
of the Navy in connection with the exchange 
authorized by this Act shall be disbursed as 
follows: (1) the difference in the fair mar- 
ket value between the public domain lands 
conveyed by the United States and the lands 
designated as public domain lands under 
subsection (c) shall be distributed as a re- 
ceipt from the sale of public domain lands; 
(2) the difference in the fair market value 
between the remaining lands exchanged shall 
be covered into the Treasury as a miscel- 
laneous receipt; and (3) the amount received 
to defray the cost of providing a complete 
substitute facility shall be available to the 
Department of the Navy for the construc- 
tion and acquisition of such complete sub- 
stitute facility. 

(e) The Department of the Navy shall not 
be required to relinquish use of the Board- 
man Bombing Range until the complete sub- 
stitute facility is available for use. 

TITLE Tir 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Min- 
nesota: Maintenance facilities and com- 
munity facilities, $197,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Washington: Oper- 
ational facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
supply facilities, $456,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $2,571,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities and troop 
housing, $419,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $2,874,000. 

Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, and community facilities, 
$299,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and community facilities, $3,382,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $854,000. 
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Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $2,882,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and supply facilities, $451,000. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Califor- 
nia: Maintenance facilities, community fa- 
cilities, and real estate, $732,000. 

Paine Air Force Base, Everett, Washing- 
ton: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and community facilities, $1,985,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Operational facilities and 


maintenance facilities, $131,000. 
Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 


Michigan: Operational facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, and community facilities, 
$1,383,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, West- 
hampton Beach, New York: Maintenance fa- 
cilities and community facilities, $411,000. 

Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $1,272,000. 

Air Material Command 

Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala- 
bama: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and utilities, $400,000. 

Gentile Air Force Station, Dayton, Ohio: 
Operational facilities, $422,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $1,725,000. 

Heath Maintenance Annex, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities, $3,907,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$4,095,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Operational facilities and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $638,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,169,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Ground improvements, $169,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $1,478,000. 

Stockbridge Test Annex, Rome, New York: 
Research development, and test facilities, 
$2,653,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, $1,032,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, research, development, and test facili- 
ties, and utilities, $1,810,000. 


Air Research and Development Command 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $10,500,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and community facilities, $171,000. 

Eglin Air Porce Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
supply facilities, and community facilities, 
$2,312,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Utilities, $424,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: Operational and training facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
utilities, and real estate, $3,596,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Research, development, and 
test facilities, supply facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and real estate, $2,011,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $5,065,000. 
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Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research Site, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $166,000. 


Air Training Command 


Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and 
maintenance facilities, $1,098,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Troop housing, $734,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $670,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Operational and training facilities, $2,499,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $5,427,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Maintenance facilities and utilities, $1,256,- 
000. 
Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $2,709,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia; 
Training facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,389,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
mance facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$3,752,000. 

Randolph Air Fcrece Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Utilities, $182,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: 
Training facilities, $268,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities and medical facilities, 
$928,000. 

Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nevada: Op- 
erational facilities and medical facilities, 
$457,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Training facilities, $292,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $938,000. 

Air University 

Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Training facilities and troop housing, 
$548,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Operational facilities, hospital facili- 
ties, and troop housing, $4,757,000. 


Alaskan Air Command 


Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, and supply facilities, $5,178,000. 

Galena Airport, Alaska: Operational facili- 
ties, $1,965,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Alaska: Operation- 
al facilities, $973,000. 

Various locations, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,524,000. 

Headquarters Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
eee facilities, and utilities, $3,109,- 


Military Air Transport Service 

Aeronautical Chart and Information Cen- 
ter, Saint Louis, Missouri: Administrative 
facilities, $3,200,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, $147,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, $156,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Mlinots: 
Operational facilities and community facil- 
ities, $999,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Medical facilities, $41,000. 


Pacific Air Forces 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawali: 
Operational facilities, $265,000. 
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Strategic Air Command 


Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, $109,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, Lou. 
isiana: Operational facilities, $7,265,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, California: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and supply facilities, $1,558,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operational facilities and maintenance faci]. 
ities, $974,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, Ar. 
kansas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ang 
troop housing, $1,487,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte. 
nance facilities, supply facilities, medica] 
facilities, and utilities, $1,647,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $170,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, and community facilities, §2,. 
760,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and supply facilities, $1,- 
221,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, $2,921,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, $222,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, hospital facilities 
and real estate, $2,575,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, South 
Dakota: Operational facilities, $776,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities and community 
facilities, $5,951,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kansas: 
Operational facilities and supply facilities, 
$635,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Operational facilities, 
$445,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $3,541,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $463,000. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $734,000. 

Larsen Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, troop housing, and _ utilities, 
$1,282,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, $500,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $7,428,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $786,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational facilities and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $695,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $3,458,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, $80,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,895,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Call- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$1,284,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, 
Mexico: Operational facilities, $156,000. 


New 
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estover Air Force Base, Chicopee 
yal’ Massachusetts: Operational facilities, 


Sunen Air Force Base, Knobnoster, 
Missouri: Operational facilities, $561,000. 
Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and supply facili- 
ties, $2,400,000. 
Tactical Air Command 


Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mexico: 
Operational facilities, $1,021,000. 

Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,176,000. 

Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $50,000. 
Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: Op- 
erational facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,645,000. 
Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
south Carolina: Operational facilities, $222,- 
Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $2,223,000. 
Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, $200,000. 
our-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
administrative facilities, $1,672, 000. 
"Aircraft Control and Warning System 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
feal facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, utilities, and real es- 
tate, $22,938,000. 
Miscellaneous Facilities 
Various locations: Family housing, $750,- 
000. 
Special Facilities 
Various locations: Operational facilities 
and administrative facilities, $684,000. 
Outside the United States 
Military Air Transport Service 
Various locations: Utilities, $140,000. 
Pacific Air Forces 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, family 
housing, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $27,777,000. 
Strategic Air Command 
Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Utili- 
ties, $850,000. 
Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Opera- 
tional facilities, $70,000. 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $3,797,000. 


United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, administrative facilities, fam- 
lly housing, troop housing, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $33,362,000. 

United States Air Force Security Service 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, fam- 
lly housing, troop housing, community facill- 
ties, and utilities, $8,758,000. 


Special Facilities 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$4,308,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $25,637,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
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installations and facilities for ballistic mis- 


temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $408,600,000. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or improved production 
schedules, if the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that deferral of such construction for 
inclusion in the next military construction 
authorization Act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in con- 
nection therewith to acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate, or install permament or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $10,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives imme- 
diately upon reaching a final decision to im- 
plement, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as of 
September 30, 1961, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 304. In accordance with the provisions 
of Title IV of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 (69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force is authorized to con- 
struct family housing for occupancy as pub- 
lic quarters at the following locations: 

Beale Air Force Base, California, two hun- 
dred and thirty units. 

Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred and seventy units. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five units. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, one hun- 
dred units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, five hun- 
dred units. 

Turner Air Force Base, Georgia, four hun- 
dred and thirty units. 

Westover Air Force Base, Massachusetts, 
one hundred and eighty units. 

Sec. 305. (a) Public Law 85-685, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading “INsIDE 
THE UNITED StTaTes” in section 301, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Under the subheading “am DEFENSE 
COMMAND”, with respect to Kingsley Field, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, strike out “$229,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$290,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended, by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 502 the amounts “$544,239,000” and 
“$954,493,000”" and inserting in place there- 
of “$544,300,000" and “$954,554,000", re- 
spectively. 

“Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 86-149, is 
amended under the heading “INsmE THE 
UNITED Staves” in section 301, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “aLasKAN am 
COMMAND”, with respect to Elmendorf Air 
Force Base, Alaska, strike out “$1,150,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,409,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “STRATEGIC alr 
COMMAND”, with respect to March Air Force 
Base, Riverside, California, strike out “$6,- 
052,000” and insert in place thereof “and real 
estate, $8,271,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “TacTicaL am 
COMMAND”, with respect to England Air Force 
Base, Alexandria, Louisiana, strike out “$2,- 
468,000” and insert in place thereof “$2,669,- 
000” 
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{b) Public Law 86-149 is amended by strik- 
ing out in section 302 the amount “$417,- 
541,000” and inserting in place thereof 
““$467,541,000”. 

(c) Public Law 86-149 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (3) of section 402 the 
amounts of “$296,897,800", ‘$41'7,541,000”, 
and “$797,496,800” and inserting in place 
thereof “$299,576,800", “$467,541,000" and 
**$850,175,800”, respectively. 


TITLE Iv 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties required for advanced research projects 
and in connection therewith may acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities and equipment, in the 
total amount of $20,000,000. 

Sec. 402. (a) Section 401 of the Act of 
August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 636, 659), is amend- 
ed by striking out “$50,000,000” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “$73,545,000”. 

(b) Section 502 of the Act of August 20, 
1958 (72 Stat. 636, 660), is amended by 
striking out in clause (4) “$50,000,000” and 
inserting in place thereof “$73,545,000”. 

Sec. 403. Section 7 of Public Law 85-325, 
dated February 12, 1958 (72 Stat. 13), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 


TITLE V 


General provisions 

Sec. 501. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to sections 3648 and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 529, 40 U.S.C. 259, 267), and sections 
477(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place ent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be exer- 
cised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use) by gift, purchase, exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 502. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this Act, but appropriations 
for public works projects authorized by titles 
I, Il, II, and IV shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$79,552,000; outside the United States, $12,- 
332,000; section 102, $45,598,000; section 103, 
$10,000,000; or a total of $147,482,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$81,361,000; cutside the United States, $16,- 
383,000; section 202, $18,208,000; section 203, 
$10,000,000; or a total of $125,952,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$202,240,000; outside the United States, $104,- 
699,000; section 302, $408,600,000; section 303, 
$10,000,000; or a total of $725,539,000. 

(4) for title IV: $20,000,000. 

Sec. 5038. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, ITI, and IV of this Act, may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and 
by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project, 
and (2) could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
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not be more than the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for projects in that 
title, 

Sec. 504. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that com- 
Ppliance with section 2313(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with the 
carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; 


the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 505. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions, under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Department of the 
Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that because such jurisdiction and 
supervision is wholly impracticable such con- 
tracts should be executed under the jurisdic- 
tion and supervision of another department 
or Government agency, and shall be awarded, 
insofar as practicable, on a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder, if the na- 
tional security will not be impaired and 
the award is consistent with chapter 137 of 
title 10, United States Code. The Secretaries 
of the military departments shall report 
semiannually to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to all contracts awarded 
on other than a competitive basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 506. As of July 1, 1961, all author- 
izations for military public works to be ac- 
complished by the Secretary of a military 
department in connection with the estab- 
lishment or development of military installa- 
tions and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in Acts approved before August 21, 
1958, and not superseded or otherwise modi- 
fied by a later authorization are repealed, ex- 
cept— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts 
or land acquisitions in whole or in part be- 
fore July 1, 1961, and authorizations for ap- 
propriations therefor; 

(3) the authorization for the rental guar- 
antee for family housing in the amount of 
$100,000,000 that is contained in section 302 
of the Act of July 14, 1952 (66 Stat. 606, 622) ; 

(4) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 406 of the Act of August 10, 1959 (73 
Stat. 302, 319), the authorization for— 

(a) operational and training facilities in 
the amount of $1,246,000, maintenance facil- 
ities in the amount of $1,335,000, utilities 
and ground improvements in the amount of 
$275,000, all at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
that is contained in title I, section 101, 
under the heading “INsmmE THE UNITED 
StTaTes” and subheading “Third Army Area” 
of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 
533) ; 

(b) administrative facilities in the amount 
of $350,000 at Fort Bliss, Texas, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101 under the head- 
ing “INsIDE THE UNITED States” and sub- 
heading “Field Forces Facilities (Fourth 
Army Area)” of the Act of August 3, 1956 
(70 Stat. 991, 992), as amended by title I; 
section 107(a) of the Act of August 30, 1957 
(71 Stat. 531, 536) ; 

(c) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $809,000 at Fort Ord, California, that is 
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contained in title I, section 101, under the 
heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “Field Forces Facilities (Sixth 
Army Area)” of the Act of August 30, 1957 
(71 Stat. 531, 533); 

(d) classified facilities in the amount of 
$3,664,000 that is contained in title I, sec- 
tion 102, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 534) ; 

(e) clearance easements and land acquisi- 
tion in the amount of $63,300 at Atlanta 
General Depot, Georgia, that is contained in 
title I, section 101, under the heading “INn- 
SIDE THE UNITED STaTEs” and subheading 
“Technical Services Facilities (Quartermas- 
ter Corps)” of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531); 

(f) tactical air navigation facility in the 
amount of $39,000 at the Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station, Saufley Field, Florida, that is con- 
tained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “INsIDE THE UNITED StTaTEs” and the 
subheading “AVIATION FACILITIES (Naval Air 
Training Stations)” of the Act of August 30, 
1957 (71 Stat. 531, 537); 

(g) operational facilities in the amount of 
$8,479,000 at the Naval Air Station, Whidbey 
Island, Washington, under the heading “IN- 
SIDE THE UNITED States” and the subheading 
“AVIATION FACILITIES (Fleet Support Air Sta- 
tions)” that is contained in title II, section 
201, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 
531, 538) ; 

(h) operational facilities in the amount of 
$1,500,000 at the Marine Corps Base, Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina, under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED StaTes” and the sub- 
heading “MARINE CORPS FACILITIES” that is 
contained in title II, section 201 of the Act 
of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 538); 

(i) utilities in the amount of $120,000 at 
the Public Works Center, Norfolk, Virginia, 
under the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED 
States” and the subheading “YARDS AND 
DOCKS FACILITIES” that is contained in title 
II, section 201 of the Act of August 30, 1957 
(71 Stat. 531, 539) ; 

(j) community facilities in the amount of 
$759,000 at the Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, 
under the heading “OurspE THE UNITED 
States” and the subheading “FLEET BASE 
FACILITIES” that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201, of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 539) ; 

(K) operational facilities (guided missile 
support facilities) in the amount of $428,000 
at the Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, 
Mariana Islands under the heading “Out- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES” and the subheading 
“AVIATION FACILITIES” that is contained in 
title II, section 201 of the Act of August 30, 
1957 (71 Stat. 531, 540); 

(1) operational facilities in the amount of 
$5,619,000 at the Naval Air Station, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, under the heading “Ovur- 
SIDE THE UNITED StaTEs” and the subheading 
“AVIATION FACILITIES” that is contained in 
title II, section 201 of the Act of August 30, 
1957 (71 Stat. 531, 540), ane 

(m) medical facilities in the amount of 
$4,136,000 for Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, that is contained in title 
III, section 301 of the Act of July 15, 1955 
(69 Stat. 324, 344) as amended. 

(n) solar facilities in the amount of 
$4,401,000 for Holloman Air Force Base, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and the sub- 
heading “AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND” that is contained in title III, sec- 
tion 301 of the Act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 545), as amended. 

Sec. 507. (a) Section 803(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out in the last proviso the word 
“twenty” and inserting in place thereof the 
word “twenty-five”. 

(b) Section 406(a) of Public Law 85-241, 
as amended, is amended by inserting a com- 
ma after the word “activities” and adding 
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the following “and no certificates with re. 
spect to any family housing units shall be 
issued by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee under section 810 of the Nationa) 
Housing Act, as amended,”. 

(c) Paragraph (B) of section 803(b) (3) 
of such Act is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof a colon ang 
the following: “And provided further, That 
subject to the limitations of this paragraph 
no family unit included in any mo 
property shall be contractec for after the 
date of enactment of the Military Construc-. 
tion Act of 1960 if the cost of such unit 
exceeds $19,800.” 

Sec. 508. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to issue certificates 
under section 810 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, for family housing units 
at the following locations: 

Crystal Springs Air Force Station, Missis- 
sippi, twenty-seven units; 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, two hundred 
units; 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
one hundred units; 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, one 
hundred units; 

Naval Activities, New York, New York, five 
hundred units; 

Naval Air Station, New Iberia, Louisiana, 
one hundred and seventy-eight units; 

Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
four hundred units; 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, two 
hundred units; 

Syracuse Air Force Station, New York, two 
hundred and fifty units; 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo- 
ming, two hundred units. 

Src. 509. Section 407 of the Act of August 
30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 557), as amended, 
is further amended by adding the following 
subsection: 

“(g) The Secretaries of Defense and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in order to 
insure as far as possible that family housing 
under their jurisdiction is adequate as public 
quarters and fully utilized, shall maintain 
such continual surveillance and conduct 
such periodic surveys of such quarters as 
they shall deem necessary for this purpose. 
Where either Secretary or his designee de- 
termines, on the basis of such surveys, that 
it is not in the best interest of the United 
States to improve, demolish, or otherwise dis- 
pose of any quarters which have been deter- 
mined inadequate under this section, he may 
exempt such quarters from the requirements 
of subsection (e) of this section: Provided, 
That any quarters so exempted must be im- 
proved, demolished, or otherwise disposed 
of not later than July 1, 1963.” 

Sec. 510. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, may, with respect to any housing 
owned by the United States which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of De- 
fense, and which has been constructed, as 
rental housing and is occupied by personnel 
of the Department of Defense on a rental 
basis, utilize the proceeds from the rental of 
such housing for maintenance, repairs, and 
rehabilitation thereof. 

Sec. 511. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, at least 75 per centum of 
the total cost of any family housing project 
or community facility hereafter constructed 
or acquired in any foreign country by the 
Department of Defense or any military de- 
partment shall be paid for from foreign cur- 
rencies acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation pursuant to the provisions of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954; except that the fol- 
lowing projects authorized pursuant to this 
Act shall not be subject to this requirement: 

Air Force activities, Japan, one hundred 
fifty units; 

Cigli Air Base, Turkey, community facili- 
ties; 
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Glark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands, 
one hundred units; 

Irakiion Air Station, Crete, community 
facilities; 

Kirknewton RAF, United Kingdom, fifty 
units; 


Naval Air Station, Naha, Okinawa, two 
hundred; and 

Site I-5, Italy, one hundred units and com- 
munity facilities. 

Sec. 512. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project within the continental United 
States (other than Alaska) at a unit cost in 
excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $6 per square foot for regular ware- 


housing; 
(3) $1850 per man for permanent bar- 


(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; 
unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 

to such project of the limitations 
on unit costs contained in this section is 
icable. 

Sec. 513. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2662 is amended to read: 


“$2662. Real property transactions: Reports 
to the Armed Services Committees 


“(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, or his designee, may not enter into 
any of the following listed transactions by 
or for the use of that department until after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date upon 
which a report of the facts concerning the 
proposed transaction is submitted to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

“(1) An acquisition of fee title to any real 
property, if the estimated price is more than 
$50,000. 

“(2) A lease of any real property to the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

“(3) A lease of real property owned by the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

“(4) A transfer of real property owned by 
the United States to another Federal agency 
or another military department or to a State, 
if the estimated value is more than $50,000. 

“(5) Areport of excess real property owned 
by the United States to a disposal agency, if 
the estimated value is more than $50,000. 


If a transaction covered by clause (1) or (2) 
is part of a project, the report must include 
& summarization of the general plan for that 
project, including an estimate of the total 
cost of the lands to be acquired or leases to 
be made. 

“(b) The Secretary of each military de- 
partment shall report quarterly to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on transactions 
described in subsection (a) that involve an 
estimated value of more than $5,000 but not 
more than $50,000. 

“(c) This section applies only to real 
property in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. It does not apply to real property for 
tiver and harbor projects or flood-control 
Projects, or to leases of Government-owned 
real property for agricultural or grazing pur- 


“(d) A statement in an instrument of 
conveyance, including a lease, that the re- 
quirements of this section have been met, or 
that the conveyance is not subject to this 
a = conclusive.” 

pter 159 is amended by deleting 
the following item in the analysis: 
“2662. Real property transactions: Agreement 
With Armed Services Committees; 
reports.” 
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and inserting the foliowing item in lieu 
thereof: 
“2662. Real property transactions: Reports 
to the Armed Services Committees.” 
Sec. 514. Section 43 of the Act of August 
10, 1956 (70A Stat. 636, 50 U.S.C. App. 2285), 
is amended to read: 


“§ 48. Real property transactions 


“(a) The Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, or his designee, 
may not enter into any of the following listed 
transactions by or for the use of that agency 
until after the expiration of thirty days from 
the date upon which a report of the facts 
concerning the proposed transaction is sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

“(1) An acquisition of fee title to any real 
property, if the estimated price is more than 
$50,000. 

“(2) A lease of any real property to the 
United States, if the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

““(3) A lease of real property owned by the 
United States if, the estimated annual rental 
is more than $50,000. 

“(4) A transfer of real property owned by 
the United States to another Federal agency 
or another military department, or to a State, 
if the estimated value is more than $50,000. 

“(5) Areport of excess real property owned 
by the United States to a disposal agency if 
the estimated value is more than $50,000. 


If a transaction covered by clause (1) or (2) 
is part of a project, the report must include 
a summarization of the general plan for that 
project, including an estimate of the total 
cost of the lands to be acquired or leases 
to be made. 

“(b) The Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization shall report quarterly 
to the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
transactions described in subsection (a) that 
involve an estimated value of more than 
$5,000 but not more than $50,000. 

“(c) This section applies only to real prop- 
erty in the United States and Puerto Rico. 
It does not apply to real property for river 
and harbor projects or flood-control projects, 
or to leases of Government-owned real prop- 
erty for agricultural or grazing purposes. 

“(d) A statement in an instrument of con- 
veyance, including a lease, that the require- 
ments of this section have been met, or that 
the conveyance is not subject to this section, 
is conclusive.” 

Sec. 515. Titles I, Il, Ill, IV, and V of this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1960”. 


TITLE VI 

Reserve Forces facilities 
Sec. 601. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop the following facili- 


ties for reserve forces: 

(1) For Department of the Army: 
Army National Guard of the United States 
(Armory) 

Abbeville, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$71,000. 

Aibonito, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 

Alexandria, Louisiana: Training facilities, 


$311,060. 
Anaconda, Montana: Training facilities, 
$66,000. 
Angleton, Texas: Training facilities, 
$85,000. 


Barbourville, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $138,000. 


Bastrop, Louisiana: Training facilities. 
$131,000. 
Beatrice, Nebraska: ‘Training facilities, 
$165,000. 


Bismarck, North Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $265,000. 
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Bogalusa, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$180,000. 

Boston (Jamaica Plain), Massachusetts: 
Training facilities, $360,000. 

Brockton, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $255,000. 

Brooklyn (Eighth), New York: Training 
facilities, $75,000. 

Brooklyn (Sumner), New York: Training 
facilities, $75,000. 

Brownsville, Texas: Training facilities, 
$85,000. 

Burlington, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$140,000. 

Carmichael, California: Training facilities, 
$115,000. 

Carson City, Nevada: Training facilities, 
$101,000. 

Carthage, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 

Carthage, Texas: Training facilities, $85,- 
000. 

Casa Grande, Arizona: Training facilities, 
$108,000. 

Charleston, West Virginia: Training facil- 
ities, $250,000. 

Claremont, New Hampshire: Training fa- 
cilities, $139,000. 

Clayton, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$70,000. 

Clear Lake, South Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $63,000. 

Columbus, Texas: Training facilities, $87,- 
000. 

Cortez, Colorado: Training facilities, $114,- 
000. 

Cranston, Rhode Island: Training facili- 
ties, $184,000. 

Crete, Nebraska: Training facilities, $120,- 
000. 
Danville, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

De Kalb, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 

Dover, New Hampshire: Training facilities, 
$139,000. 

Dover, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

Driggs, Idaho: facilities, $80,000. 

Dumas, Arkansas: Training facilities, $45,- 
000. 

Elkins, West Virginia: Training facilities, 
$157,000. 

Elko, Nevada: Training facilities, $97,000. 

Escondido, California: Training facilities, 
$105,000. 


Eupora, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$63,000. 
Forest, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$64,000. 


Georgianna, Alabama: Training facilities, 
$71,000. 

Gurabo, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$130,000. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $104,000. 

Hartwell, Georgia: 
$90,000. 

Hawthorne, 
$97,000. 

Heber Springs, Arkansas: Training facili- 
ties, $45,000. 

Hettinger, North Dakota: Training facili- 
ties, $100,000. 

Hinton, West Virginia: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


Nevada: Training facilities, 


$157,000. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Training facilities, 
$102,000. 

Hot Springs, South Dakota: Training 
facilities, $132,000. 

Howell, Michigan: Training facilities, 
$250,000. 


Islip, New York: Training facilities, $300,- 
000. 
Jackson, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$232,000. 

Jacksonville, Florida: Training facilities, 
$243,000. 

Jasper, Indiana: Training facilities, $218,- 
000. 
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Mountain, North Carolina: Training 
facilities, $104,000. 
Laredo, Texas: Training facilities, $87,000. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$70,000. 
Lavonia, Georgia: Training facilities, $90,- 
000. 


Lawrence, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$102,000. 

Lawrenceville, Georgia: Training facili- 
ties, $90,000. 


Lehighton, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $240,000. 

Levelland, Texas: Training facilities, $85,- 
000. 
Lewiston, Montana: Training facilities, 
$66,000. 

Lexington, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $255,000. 

Logan, Ohio: Training facilities, $150,000. 

Louisville, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$285,000. 

Marshall, 
$47,000. 

Mendenhall, Mississippi: Training facili- 
ties, $63,000. 

Montgomery, West Virginia: 
facilities, $189,000. 

Mountain Home, Arkansas: Training facili- 
ties, $47,000. 

Natchitoches, Louisiana: Training facili- 
ties, $161,000. 

Newberry, South Carolina: Training facili- 
ties, $136,000. 

Newport, Oregon: Training facilities, $120,- 
000. 

Northfield, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$49,000. 

Orofino, Idaho: Training facilities, $75,- 
000. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin: Training facilities, 
$235,000. 

Perryville, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

Philip, South Dakota: Training facilities, 
$145,000. 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $195,000. 

Plymouth, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $185,000. 

Portland, Oregon: Training facilities, $393,- 
000. 

Redding, California: 
$105,000. 

Richlands, Virginia: 
$161,000. 

Richmon i, 
$188,000. 

Richmond, Missouri: 
$135,000. 

Riverdal 
$171,000. 

Molla, Missouri: Training facilities, $150,- 
000. 

Sabana Grande, Puerto Rico: 
facilities, $63,000. 

Sacramento, California: Training facilities, 
$72,000. 

Safford, Arizona: Training facilities, $113,- 
000. 

Schenectady, New York: Training facilities, 
$108,000. 

Scottsburg, Indiana: 
$188,000. 

Sheldon, Iowa: Training facilities, $113,- 
000. 

Sheridan, Arkansas: Training facilities, 
$45,000. 

Siloam Springs, Arkansas: Training facili- 
ties, $47,000. 

Spartanburg, South Carolina: 
facilities, $134,000. 

Spencer, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $157,000. 

Springfield, Mlinois: 
$50,000. 

Springfield, Missouri: Training facilities, 
$240,000. 

Statesboro, Georgia: 
$120,000. 


Arkansas: Training facilities, 


Training 


Training facilities, 
Training facilities, 


Indiana: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


New Jersey: Training facilities, 


Training 


Training facilities, 


Training 


Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 
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Stoughton, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $210,000. 

Stratford (Bridgeport), 
Training facilities, $415,000. 

Union City, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$87,000. 

Vergennes, Vermont: Training facilities, 
$135,000. 

Weymouth, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $180,000. 

Worland, Wyoming: Training facilities, 
$141,000. 

Various locations: Training facilities 
minor conversions, $423,000. 


Army National Guard of the United States 
(Nonarmory) 


Camp Murray, Washington: Supply facili- 
ties, $159,000. 

Camp Ripley, Minnesota: Troop housing 
and utilities, $910,000. 

Camp Shelby, Mississippi: Troop housing, 
$846,000. 

Fort William H. Harrison, Montana: Troop 
housing, administrative facilities and supply 
facilities, $123,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: 
$846,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Administrative facil- 
ities and supply facilities, $266,000. 


Army Reserve 


Albany, New York: Training facilities ad- 
dition, $61,000. 

Alexandria, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$553,000. 

Artesia, New Mexico: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 

Ashtabula-Geneva, Ohio: Training facili- 
ties, $182,000. 

Bluefield, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $173,000. 

Bogalusa, Louisiana: 
$183,000. 

Boulder, 
$350,000. 

Clarksburg, West Virginia: Training facili- 
ties, $350,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Training facilities, $746,- 
000. 

Columbus, Nebraska: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 

Creston, Iowa: Training facilities, $173,000. 

Dallas (Number 3), Texas: Training facili- 
ties, $525,000. 

Elmira (Horseheads), New York: Training 
facilities addition, $61,000. 

Eureka, California: Training facilities, 
$182,000. 

Fort Thomas, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $476,000. 

High Point, North Carolina: Training fa- 
cilities, $156,000. 


Connecticut: 


Troop housing, 


Training facilities, 


Colorado: Training facilities, 


Houma, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$164,000. 
Kalispell, Montana: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 


Kingsport, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$333,000. 

Lafayette, Indiana: Training facilities ad- 
dition, $58,000. 

Lancaster-Logan, Ohio: Training facilities, 
$182,000. 

Le Sueur, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

Lewiston-Auburn, Maine: Training facili- 
ties, $523,000. 

Lincoln, Nebraska: Training facilities ad- 
dition, $55,000. 

Los Angeles (Number 2), California: 
Training facilities addition, $73,000. 

Louisville, Kentucky: Training facilities 
addition, $55,000. 

Lubbock, Texas: Training facilities ex- 
pansion, $111,000. 

Madisonville, Kentucky: Training facili- 
ties, $173,000. 

Marion, Illinois: Training facilities, $182,- 
000. 
Miami (North), Florida: Training facili- 
ties, $498,000. 
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Mount Pleasant, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 

New Castle, Pennsylvania: Training facili. 
ties, $182,000. 

Norfolk, Nebraska: 
$173,000. 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$164,000. 

Palatka, Florida: Training facilities, $156,-. 
000. 
Pasadena, California: Training facilities 
addition, $58,000. 

Pasadena, Texas: Training facilities, $333,. 
000. 

Penn Yan, New York: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 

Petersburg (Fort Lee), Virginia: Training 
facilities, $452,000. 

Pittsburg, California: Training facilities, 


Training facilities, 


$366,000. 

Rushville, Indiana: Training facilities, 
$182,000. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma: Training facilities, 
$173,000. 


State College, Pennsylvania: Training fa- 
cilities, $303,000. 

Tampa (Drew Field), Florida: Training 
facilities, $428,000. 

Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania: Training facili- 
ties, $182,000. 

Toledo, Ohio: Training facilities expan- 
sion, $77,000. 

Troy, Ohio: Training facilities, $182,000. 


Tupelo, Mississippi: Training facilities, 
$167,000. 

Ventura, California: Training facilities, 
$366,000. 

Wailuku-Maui, Hawaii: Training facilities, 
$225,000. 

Willmar, Minnesota: Training facilities, 
$190,000. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina: Training 
facilities addition, $49,000. 

Yoakum, Texas: Training facilities, $164,- 
000. 

Various locations: Training facilities minor 
additions, $179,000. 

Land acquisition: 
$671,000. 

(2) For Department of the Navy: 


Naval Reserve 
(Aviation) 


Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: Opera- 
tional facilities, $130,000. 

Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois: Op- 
erational facilities, $1,298,000. 

Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Michigan: 
Operational facilities, $150,000. 

Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, California: 
Supply facilities and utilities, $306,000. 

Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Operational facilities, $178,000. 

Naval Air Station, New York, New York: 
Operational facilities, $471,000. 

Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kansas: Opera- 
tional facilities, $121,000. 

Naval Air Station, Seattle, Washington: 
Operational facilities, $181,000. 

Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts: Operational facilities, $300,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania: Training facilities, $575,000. 

Naval Reserve 
(Surface) 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin: Training facilities, $47,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Auburn, 
California: Training facilities, $75,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, Maryland: Training facili- 
ties, $300,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Boulder, 
Colorado: Training facilities, $56,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Brooklyn, 
New York: Training facilities, $75,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Corval- 
lis, Oregon: Training facilities, $56,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin: Training facilities, $55,000. 


Training facilities, 
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Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Fayette- 
yille, Arkansas: Training facilities, $87,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Freeport, New York: Training facili- 
ties, $35,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Helena, 
Montana: Training facilities, $56,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Med- 
ford, Oregon: Training facilities, $56,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Paris, 
Texas: Training facilities and land acquisi- 
tion, $90,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Phoenix, Arizona: Training facilities, 
$600,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Provo, 
Utah: Training facilities, $56,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Red 
Bluff, California: Training facilities, $80,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Red- 
ding, California: Training facilities $80,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Topeka, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$383,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, We- 
natchee, Washington: Training facilities, 
$65,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Yuba 
City, California: Training facilities, $75,000. 


Marine Corps Reserve 
(Ground) 


Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania: Acquisition of 
land and training facilities, $65,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Phoenix, Arizona: Training facilities, 
$225,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Topeka, Kansas: Training facilities, 
$123,000. 

(8) For Department of the Air Force: 

Air National Guard of the United States 


Barnes Municipal Airport, Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts: Operational facilities, $675,000. 

Congaree Air Base, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, $432,000. 

Fort Smith Municipal Airport, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, $164,000. 

Foss Field, Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 
Operational facilities, $675,000. 

Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Operational facilities, $604,000. 

Hutchinson Naval Air Station, Hutchinson, 
Kansas: Operational facilities, $1,389,000. 

Jackson Municipal Airport, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $2,689,000. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Operational facilities, $314,000. 

Springfield Municipal Airport, Springfield, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, $164,000. 

Westchester County Municipal Airport, 
Westchester, New York: Operational facili- 
ties, $120,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$5,771,000. 

Air Force Reserve 

Bakalar Air Force Base, Columbus, Indi- 
ana: Operational facilities, $237,000. 

Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Connecticut: 
Maintenance facilities and troop housing, 
$150,000. 

Dallas Naval Air Station, Dallas, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities and supply facilities, 
$1,992,000. 

Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,268,000. 

Ellington Air Force Base, Genoa, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $534,000. 

General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: Maintenance facilities and supply facil- 
ities, $155,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, $161,000. 

(4) For all reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assignment 
of weapons or equipment to reserve forces 
Units, if the Secretary of Defense or his 
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designee determines that deferral of such 
facilities for inclusion in the next law au- 
thorizing appropriations for specific facilities 
for reserve forces would be inconsistent with 
the interests of national security and if the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee notifies 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the nature and estimated 
cost of any facility to be undertaken under 
this subsection. 

Sec. 602. (a) Public Law 85-685 is amend- 
ed under the heading “arMyYy RESERVE” in 
clause (3) of section 603 with respect to 
Galesburg, Illinois, by striking out “$157,- 
000” and inserting in place thereof “$182,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685 is amended under 
the heading “ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES (ARMORY)”’ in clause (3) of 
Section 603 as follows: 

(1) With respect to Dallas number 5, 
Texas, strike out “$154,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$351,000”’. 

(2) With respect to Jerome, Idaho, strike 
out “$52,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$72,000”. 

(3) Strike out the following: 

“Boston, Massachusetts: Training facili- 
ties, $270,000.” 

“Juncos, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$38,000.” 

“Mayaguez, Puerto Rico: Training facilities, 
$160,000.” 

“Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Training facilities, 
$142,000.” 

“Saugus, Massachusetts: Training facil- 
ities, $210,000.” 

“South Boston, Massachusetts: Training 
facilities, $360,000.” 

(c) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of sec- 
tion 606 “$27,079,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$26,141,000”’. 

(ad) Public Law 86-149 is amended under 
the heading “ARMY RESERVE” in clause (1) 
of section 501 as follows: 

(1) With respect to Aurora, Illinois, strike 
out “$302,000” and insert in place thereof 
*“$366,000"’. 

(2) With respect to Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, strike out “$302,000’’ and insert in place 
thereof “$366,000”. 

(3) With respect to Champaign, Illinois, 
strike out “$302,000” and insert in place 
thereof ““$366,000”’. 

(4) With respect to Duluth, Minnesota, 
strike out “$317,000” and insert in place 
thereof ‘‘$384,000”. 

(5) With respect to Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, strike out “$288,000” and insert in 
place thereof $349,000”. 

(6) With respect to Joliet, Illinois, strike 
out “$302,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$366,000”. 

(7) With respect to Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
strike out “$168,000” and insert in place 
thereof ‘‘$182,000”’. 

(8) With respect to Odessa, Texas, strike 
out “$152,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$175,000”. 

(9) With respect to Savannah, Georgia, 
strike out “$259,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$315,000”. 

(10) With respect to Vallejo, California, 
strike out “$302,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$366,000”. 

(e) Public Law 86-149 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1)(a) of section 504 
“$20,916,000” and inserting in place thereof 
‘$21,457,000. 

Sec. 603. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and fa- 
cilities under this title without regard to 
sections 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, and sections 4774(d) and 
9774(d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
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to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, and even 
though the land is held temporarily. The 
authority to acquire real estate or land in- 
cludes authority to make surveys and to ac- 
quire land, and interests in land (including 
temporary use), by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 604. Appropriations for facilities 
projects authorized by section 601 for the 
respective reserve components of the Armed 
Forces may not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Army: 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $18,093,000; 

(b) Army Reserve, $13,089,000; 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, $6,450,000; 

(3) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $12,997,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,497,000. 

Sec. 605. Any of the amounts named in 
section 601 of this Act may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, be increased 
by 15 per centum, but the total cost for all 
projects authorized for the Army National 
Guard of the United States, the Army Re- 
serve, the Naval and Marine Reserves, 
the Air National Guard of the United States, 
and the Air Force Reserve, may not exceed 
the amounts named in clauses (1)(a), (1) 
(b), (2), (3) (a), and (3)(b) of section 604, 
respectively. 

Sec. 606. As of July 1, 1961, all authoriza- 
tions for specific facilities for reserve forces 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and all authorizations for appropria- 
tions therefor, that are contained in the Re- 
serve Forces Facilities Act of 1958, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization, are repealed except the au- 
thorizations for facilities for the reserve 
forces as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1961, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor. 

Sec. 607. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1960.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the unfinished 
business been laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 
The question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment, 
which is a complete substitute for the 
bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate provides construction 
and other related authority for the mili- 
tary departments within and outside the 
United States, including authority for 
the construction of facilities for the Re- 
serve components. The total sum of the 
new authorizations contained in the bill 
is $1,074,099,000. The Army would be 
authorized $147 million; the Navy, $126 
million; the Air Force, $726 million; the 
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Department of Defense, $20 million; and 
a total of $55 million for the various 
units of the Reserve forces. 

In addition thereto, approval is grant- 
ed for an increase of $110,766,000 in prior 
years authority for a total authorization 
of $1,184,865,000. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the bill, as 
originally submitted to the Congress, and 
upon which the House acted, called for 
authorizations in the amount of $1,142,- 
122,000. Subsequently, however, the De- 
partment of Defense requested numerous 
revisions, including major changes in 
the air defense program, resulting in a 
revised request of $1,219,555,000, which 
is $77,433,000 above the amount con- 
tained in the original bill. Thus, the 
Senate committee was called upon to 
pass upon many major items not consid- 
ered by the House. The authorization 
granted is $34,690,000 below the amounts 
requested. 

By way of review: In new authority, 
the Army is authorized $147.4 million; 
the Navy, $125.9 million; the Air Force, 
$725.5 million; the Department of De- 
fense, $20 million; and $55 million for 
the Reserve components. 

In addition, the bill also contains au- 
thority for the construction of 9,541 
units for family housing, consisting of 
653 units to be constructed from appro- 
propriated funds, 8,543 units under the 
Capehart Act, and 345 units overseas 
programed under the surplus commodity 
program. The Secretary of Defense is 
also given the authority to issue certifi- 
cates, under section 810 of the National 
Housing Act, for 2,155 units of housing. 
Some of the latter units have previously 
geen authorized under other programs; 
and the inclusion of this provision does 
not necessarily mean that these houses 
will be constructed, but simply permits 
the Secretary of Defense to explore the 
feasibility of the section 810 program. 
Later, I shall discuss further these hous- 
ing provisions. 

The basic policy of Defense Depart- 
ment planning continues to have, as 
principal elements, the following: first, 
possession of a powerful retaliatory 
capability, which is considered manda- 
tory as a war deterrent; second, the re- 
sponsibility to maintain a capability to 
apply military force promptly in various 
local conflict areas of the free world; 
and, third, continuation of a strong con- 
tinental air defense and maintenance of 
open sea lanes. The items included in 
the bill support these policies. 

The committee, during its examina- 
tion of the project, took particular care 
to verify that all items included in this 
bill were needed to support the long- 
term future military plans, eliminating 
all items for which a compelling mili- 
tary necessity did not exist. 

This bill contains, first, construction 
which is necessary in support of new 
weapons systems and new defense con- 
cepts; second, construction needed in 
the augmentation of existing bases to 
support changes in weapons and operat- 
ing concepts which are due to advanc- 
ine technological development; and, 
third, construction needed to modernize 
support facilities which, because of de- 
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ferred maintenance, must be improved 
to assure adequate capability at a time 
of demand. 

Now I should like to deal more spe- 
cifically with certain areas of concern 
to the committee in considering the bill. 

As mentioned earlier, the bill con- 
sidered by the committee was a revised 
version of the one originally submitted 
to the Congress in early February of this 
year. The principal revision requested 
by the Defense Department related to 
a change in the air defense and ballistic 
missile programs. Several major items 
were deleted from the bill and others 
were added, the net effect being an in- 
crease in this area of over $73 million. 

I wish to emphasize these few com- 
ments now, because I am speaking not 
only for myself, but, I think, for the en- 
tire subcommittee. 

The committee’s concern over the air 
defense picture has been made abun- 
dantly clear over the past several years. 
Emphasis has repeatedly been placed 
upon the need for prompt clear-cut de- 
cisions on the part of the Department 
of Defense to avoid costly duplications 
and waste in the air defense program 
and to assure a balance between our 
offensive and defensive forces. We have 
consistently taken such steps as were 
available to us to bring forth the desired 
decisions from the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

During consideration of the military 
construction authorization bill last year, 
in response to the committee’s sugges- 
tions, the Secretary of Defense submit- 
ted a revised plan for air defense. This 
plan particularly called for revisions in 
the ground-to-air missile program and 
in the electronic ground environment so 
necessary to the control of the weapons 
and the air battle. The committee re- 
ceived this revised plan with some res- 
ervations as to the premises and phi- 
losophy employed, and requested the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to again carefully review 
the proposed new program before pro- 
ceeding with the construction of new 
ground-to-air missile sites. 

By letter dated September 10, 1959, 
the Secretary of Defense then advised 
the committee that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had reviewed the plan in accord- 
ance with the directive of the committee 
ana that all currently authorized sur- 
face-to-air missile sites were required 
by military necessity. He concuriéd in 
these recommendations. Again, as late 
as February 1960, certain questions were 
submitted to the Department of De- 
fense with reference to the air defense 
problem designed to determine if there 
had been any significant changes in the 
planning since the Secretary of Defense 
appeared before the committee to pre- 
sent the revised air defense plan in June 
1959. 

Under date of February 9, 1960, a 
reply was received from the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, which, in part, stated: 

With respect to the objectives of the June 
1959 Department of Defense air defense 
plan, there has been no significant departure 
from the concepts enunciated therein, al- 
though some differences in detail have de- 
veloped. * * * The force levels established 
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for Bomarc, Nike-Hercules, and manned 
interceptors have not changed since the 
plan was originally presented. 


The military construction authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1961, as orig- 
inally submitted to the Congress around 
the first of February, was apparently 
based on these contentions. 

Prior to the time the committee could 
complete consideration of the bill, how- 
ever, the Department of the Air Force 
again drastically revised its air defense 
planning, although no testimony had 
been presented to indicate any major 
change in the air defense threat since 
the submission of the revised plan in 
June 1959. The details of the most re- 
cent revised plan are, of course, classi- 
fied; but, generally, the new plan con- 
sists of placing greater emphasis on the 
intercontinental ballistic missile pro- 
gram, a new concept for the electronic 
ground environment, and a 50-percent 
reduction in the number of Bomare 
ground-to-air missile sites which the 
committee had earlier been led to be- 
lieve were so necessary to our continental 
air defense. 

The committee has not been able to 
reconcile the cancellation of these long- 
range, ground-to-air defense missile 
sites, located on the perimeter of our 
country, while continuing those of 
shorter range primarily designed for 
last-minute protection of our cities and 
military installations. 

Mr. President, if I may emphasize that 
situation, no member of the subcommit- 
tee or of the full committee would set 
himself up as an expert in this field, but 
we wish to make clear to the Congress 
that, in the constant shifting of these 
plans, the committee has certainly tried 
to be diligent, within our limitations, in 
keeping up with this matter. Most of us 
felt all the time that too much money 
was being put into ground-to-air mis- 
Siles, at the expense of the affirmative or 
purely offensive weapons. 

We asked the Senate to authorize 
these sites and to approve the appro- 
priation of the huge sums of money, 
which run into billions of dollars, on the 
direct representation that such steps 
were essential. 

Last year we were much impressed by 
the need for revised thinking, so we left 
many of these items out of the bill. 
That forced the Department of Defense 
to revise its estimates. The Department 
came in with a changed plan, which they 
called the master plan. We _ recom- 
mended its adoption. The money was 
provided. 

This year, after the budget was sub- 
mitted and late in the legislative year, 
we were again approached, this time by 
the Air Force, to make a change which 
was really not concurred in by the North 
American Air Defense Command, oF 
NORAD, as it is called. We come to the 
Senate now to reverse ourselves in 4 
great measure, and to ask the Senate to 
shift the authorizations around, and, in 
effect, to abandon over $26 million worth 
of installations for Bomarc and almost 
$30 million worth of construction alone 
for the super Sage system which goes 
with it, for a total of over $58 million on 
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those two items alone. We ask for the 
shift of that money over to the two 
Titan squadrons, and Minuteman and 

facilities, for a net increase in the 
amount of $73 million. 

At least four of the perimeter defense 
missile sites discontinued have reached 
an advanced stage of completion. 
Granted that developments in the mis- 
sile field have lessened the value of fixed 
defenses against bomber attacks, the 
bomber threat will continue for the next 
decade. The committee feels that fur- 
ther consideration should be given to 
the completion and utilization of at least 
two of these locations on the northern 
perimeter of the United States. As may 
be seen from the chart appearing on 
page 10 of the report before the Senate, 
the cost of completing these sites is 
nominal in comparison to the money 
already spent in developing these sites, 
and to be spent in settlement charges 
resulting from the cancellation of con- 
tracts. 

Accordingly, the committee has re- 
quested that the revised air defense plan 
be again reviewed in detail by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
fense with due consideration of the 
recommendations of the commander in 
chief of the North American Air Defense 
Command, and his staff, who have the 
final responsibility for the air defense of 
this continent. 

On the credit side of the ledger, addi- 
tional emphasis has been placed on our 
offensive forces, and the revised program 
provides an additional $110 million for 
this purpose, making almost $409 mil- 
lion available for operational, testing, 
and training facilities for the Atlas, 
Titan, and Minuteman intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, as well as for the Samos 
and Midas satellites. 

The Atlas missile facilities program is 
moving ahead at an accelerated rate, and 
the bill before us provides for facilities 
for three additional Atlas squadrons. 
Under present program objectives, this 
provides for the last phase of Atlas con- 
struction. Six additional Titan squad- 
rons are provided for as well as the con- 
struction required for the first three 
operational squadrons of Minuteman. 
The bill also provides substantial con- 
tributions to our other retaliatory forces, 
including the powerful manned bomber 
units, the Polaris submarine with its 
capacity for concealment and mobility, 
and our intermediate range ballistic 
missiles being deployed at forward loca- 
tions in Allied countries. 

Mr. President, speaking only for my- 
self on this point, because others can 
make their positions clearer than anyone 
else could, I am inclined to think this 
is a timely move and a sound move, to 
put the money more on the offensive 
weapons. At the same time, we are left 
with an amazing situation in regard to 
ground-to-air defense. There must be 
some, but we are canceling out the 
longer range weapons, like the Bomarc, 
and providing for the shorter range 
missiles, like the Hercules. In other 
words, the longer range part of the 
ground-to-air weapons is being stopped, 
whereas the shorter range part is to be 
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left in operation. I do not think there 
is any logic or consistency behind this. 
It represents, to my way of thinking, 
more of a matter of letting each service 
use the money as it sees fit, not even 
complementing or supplementing an- 
other service in its operations, which 
still leaves us highly uncertain as to 
what we shall accept and believe in and 
suggest to the Senate be done. 

I know there cannot be absolutely ac- 
curate planning and forecasting with 
reference to such a vast program. It is 
something to which the committee has 
given special attention. We have called 
before us the man in charge of the 
North American Air Defense Command, 
@ very exceptional general, General 
Kuter. We find this was not done on 
his recommendation. 

The committee is still very uncertain 
as to exactly what the present situation 
is; and certainly dissatisfied with the 
situation in its present state. However, 
we approve the idea of putting the 
money into these intercontinental bal- 
listic missile programs, and that is the 
substance of our recommendation with 
reference to the funds left over from 
Bomarc and the additional money which 
is required. 

We are requesting, though, that the 
revised Air Defense plan be again re- 
viewed in detail by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Secretary of Defense, with 
due consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commander in Chief of the 
North American Air Defense Command 
and his staff, who have final responsi- 
bility for the air defense of this con- 
tinent. 

Another area of the program the com- 
mittee reviewed with a critical eye was 
the numerous requests for replacement 
items and additions to existing facilities, 
many of which were almost new. The 
impression was gained that perhaps such 
requirements were not as firm or as crit- 
ical on items contained in the bill in past 
years. As a result, there were deleted 
shop facilities of various kinds in excess 
of $7.5 million and community facilities 
consisting of officers’ clubs, commissar- 
ies, and post exchanges totaling $5.4 
million. As indicated, in nearly every 
instance, these deletions were made in 
areas where there are now existing fa- 
cilities which may be used. When no 
community facilities of the type de- 
scribed existed at all, the committee ap- 
proved the requests of the services but 
at a reduced figure. On the other hand, 
approval was granted for five new hos- 
pitals, and I am happy to advise that we 
found the cost estimates consistent with 
action taken by the committee last year. 
Mr. President, Senators may recall that 
in the bill last year authority was re- 
quested for several hospitals at costs far 
in excess of known costs for Hill-Burton 
civilian hospitals. The committee found 
it necessary to delete all hospitals in an 
effort to secure from the military services 
more realistic estimates. When such es- 
timates were not forthcoming, the com- 
mittee made substantial reductions, ap- 
proximating 20 percent or more, and re- 
inserted these facilities in the bill. We 
now find that the services have been able 
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to get along with the amounts granted 
and the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense is to be commended for the very 
satisfactory efforts made this year in 
holding down the cost of the hospitals 
contained in the bill before us. 

Mr. President, that is another amazing 
story. The committee, after proper tes- 
timony and surveys out in the field, was 
fully convinced the hospital costs were 
far too high. We called upon the serv- 
ices for revised estimates, and we were 
told the figures were as low as they could 
get them if the work was to be done. 
The services had no further suggestions 
to make with reference to those figures. 

After some weeks of consideration, we 
wound up by reducing the figures ap- 
proximately 20 percent, and the amount 
as to the other hospitals was sustained 
by the Appropriations Committee. We 
now find that the work is going on at the 
reduced figures, and that this year the 
request for further appropriations for 
hospitals is based upon the plan we 
adopted last year. 

This simply shows, in respect to many 
avenues of military construction, that if 
some segment of tie Congress simply 
takes out after the point and runs it 
down, finally maintains it and writes it 
into the law, cutting the figures accord- 
ingly, a savings is made. That is about 
the only way to do it. 

The Department of the Navy pre- 
sented rather elaborate plans for addi- 
tional facilities at the Anacostia Naval 
Air Station in the District of Columbia to 
house and to supply their personnel in 
the Washington area and to accommo- 
date various activities such as the music 
and photographic schools. This com- 
mittee has long urged both the Navy 
and the Air Force to vacate the Bolling 
and Anacostia Air Fields and to return 
this valuable property to the tax rolls. 

This is the area, the Senate will re- 
member, that embraces the services 
moving out of Anacostia Naval Air Sta- 
tion and Bolling Air Force Base due to 
the congested air pattern over the city 
of Washington, D.C., particularly in 
close proximity to the National Airport. 

The Senator from Mississippi hap- 
pened to be a member of the subcommit- 
tee which considered for the Appropria- 
tions Committee the need for a second 
National Airport. We finally recom- 
mended, as the Senate will recall, the 
building of a new airport. We were go- 
ing to move the service installations out. 
I have decided it would have been better 
to move the National Airport and to let 
the service installations remain where 
they were, because this process has al- 
ready cost us some $58 million, which has 
already been spent to take the services 
over to Andrews Air Force Base, and 
more money will be required. The Navy 
has come in with a program to redo 
Anacostia Naval Air Station at a cost, 
according to its figures, of about $40 
million, although that has been reduced 
somewhat by the Navy. 

We understood the Air Force had an 
even more ambitious program for the 
old Bolling Air Force Base next year. 
It is located in an area in the Capital of 
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the Nation which cannot expand geo- 
graphically. It is hemmed in by the 
boundary lines of the District of Colum- 
bia. It is an area which should be re- 
stored to civilian use and put back on the 
tax rolls. People who make their homes 
in the area should be permitted to de- 
velop it. I do not know that all of the 
area is suited for such purposes, but 
in view of the fact that it is located in 
the Capital of the Nation, and is 
hemmed in and cannot expand, the pro- 
posal should be given the utmost 
consideration. 

Therefore, the item of $13.3 million, 
the first increment of the proposed re- 
newal of construction at the Anacostia 
ee Base, has been taken out of the 

ill. 

The committee’s position is set forth 
in greater detail on page 10 of the re- 
port before the Senate. The view is ex- 
pressed that before proceeding further 
with this matter an impartial committee 
should make a study of all Army, Navy, 
and Air Force space in the Washington 
area. 

The bill as it passed the House con- 
tained $15 million for a Polaris sub- 
marine drydock at the Charleston, S.C., 
shipyard. While the Navy does not pro- 
pose to fund this item during the coming 
fiscal year, they did testify that the in- 
clusion of some authorization in the bill 
would be most helpful for planning and 
design purposes, and they will ask for 
funding in fiscal year 1962. The com- 
mittee is sympathetic to this important 
proposal but feels that $10 million in new 
authority is sufficient for the purpose. 
If any adjustments are necessary the 
Navy can let this be known when they 
are ready to proceed with construction. 

Another area where a substantial re- 
duction of $22.5 million was made is in 
the authority granted for emergency 
construction requirements arising during 
the year as a result of new developments 
or unforeseen circumstances. The De- 
partment of Defense requested an au- 
thorization for each military service of 
$17.5 million. Past experience demon- 
strates that this amount of authority is 
not necessary and we have provided for 
$10 million, the amount granted last 
year. 

Now I should like to speak briefly con- 
cerning the Reserve portion of the bill. 
I want to emphasize the important role 
played by our Reserve forces in the over- 
all defense picture and their outstanding 
performance in past conflicts in which 
the country has become engaged. 

I do not believe I can overemphasize 
the importance of the role which the Re- 
serves, including the National Guard, 
play in our national defense program. 
Particularly is it valuable, as the Senator 
from Mississippi sees it, in keeping 
trained and utilizing the talent of the 
men whom we have already trained. It 
also carries forward the concept of the 
civilian soldier, and it keeps the military 
program in close touch with the com- 
munities back home. I believe that that, 
more than anything else, makes our 
present military program understood. 
The Reserve programs have had ap- 
propriated for them comparatively little 
money over the past few years, and so 
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we have incorporated additional projects 
in the National Guard program and also 
in the Reserve construction program, 
and a special one for the Air National 
Guard. About $90 million in Federal 
money would be required to match the 
local money which has already been 
made available by counties, States, and 
cities for the building of National Guard 
armories, and which is on hand for them 
to pay their part of the cost of armories, 
land, and all that goes with it. That in 
itself indicates how strong these pro- 
grams are at the so-called back-home 
level. We adopted the amount sug- 
gested by the House, added a certain 
amount in the Senate committee, and 
then we inserted an overall total of $5.5 
million additional for National Guard 
armories exclusive of the Air National 
Guard increase that I am coming to. 

On the National Guard armories and 
other military installations the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] strongly urged the inclusion of 
projects in his State both from the 
standpoint of need and also the stand- 
point of employment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I express my 
appreciation as a Member of the Sen- 
ate for the excellent report and excel- 
lent recommendation which the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Mili- 
tary Authorization for Military Con- 
struction has made to the Senate. I 
think we are fortunate to have a sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIs] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

I would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Air National Guard and the 
Air National Guard Reserve. I am 
pleased to note the authorization pro- 
gram calls for an expenditure for the Air 
National Guard unit at Hutchinson, 
Kans., of some $1,389,000. This National 
Guard unit is located on a deactivated 
former naval base, and I think it is fine 
that the base is being used. It is in the 
interest of the Federal Government as 
well as the State government that this 
is being done, and if the distinguished 
Senator will permit again for just a mo- 
ment, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the chairman and all members of the 
subcommittee and the full committee for 
including the authorization for a new 
bridge at Fort Riley, Kans. I know the 
evidence will prove that this bridge is 
badly needed, and its authorization will 
mean much to the future development 
of a post which is rapidly becoming, and 
is already, a part of a great defense pro- 
gram. I express my sincere thanks to 
the chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. We were very much 
impressed with the Senator’s testimony 
with reference to the bridge. We think 
he rendered a service by presenting the 
facts and figures in this connection. We 
are glad we could include the project 
in the bill. 

I likewise appreciate his remarks with 
reference to the Air National Guard, 
which has become an even more impor- 
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tant part of our program with new duties 
assigned. The needs of the Reserve 
components must not be neglected. 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that there is a definite need for 
more flexibility in the Army Nationa] 
Guard program to permit the Nationa] 
Guard Bureau and the States to con- 
struct to the limit of annual obligation 
authority. The subcommittee was urged 
to incorporate additional project author. 
ization in the bill to provide total author- 
ity more in consonance with the amount 
of the matching funds already on hand 
and held by the States for this program. 
This will permit substitutions of author. 
ized line items on a basis of unforeseen 
contingencies. The subcommittee be- 
lieves this argument has considerable 
merit and has increased the authoriza- 
tion granted by the House for the Army 
National Guard by approximately $5.4 
million, to provide for a total of 99 
armories, 26 expansions, and to accel- 
erate the completion of 2 important 
Reserve training centers. An additional 
$5.7 million was given the Air National 
Guard to provide for essential mainte- 
nance and missile-storage facilities at 
various locations made necessary as the 
result of the accelerated conversion to 
century series aircraft. 

Although there were many other ad- 
justments necessary, the above-enumer- 
ated items account for the major money 
changes in the bill. 

Finally, I should like to speak briefly 
on certain language changes in the gen- 
eral provisions which are of some impor- 
tance. 

Section 503 of the bill before you was 
rewritten to more specifically spell out 
the intent of the Congress in providing a 
5-percent differential to take care of 
unforeseen cost increases. This should 
prevent such abuses of this provision as 
have occurred in the past. 

Mr. President, in the new or revised 
defense program which I mentioned 
a while ago, which has really been 
formulated in the past few weeks, there 
is a transfer of duties and responsibili- 
ties in the interceptor and fighter field 
to the Air National Guard units. As 
a minimum requirement, $5.7 million 
would be needed to carry out those mis- 
sions, which consist of relatively minor 
additions in many fields throughout the 
United States. As the committee under- 
stands, if the authorization is granted, 
the Air Force, having been relieved of 
certain responsibilities of its own, will 
recommend the transfer of a like amount 
of money from its budget for 1961. It 
will recommend that the Appropriations 
Committee transfer the appropriation to 
this program. We have, therefore, in- 
cluded all the items that have been 
agreed upon and spelled out for this ad- 
ditional construction program, which 
covers the entire United States. 

Section 507(a) places a limitation on 
the number of Capehart housing units 
that may be contracted for by the De- 
partment of Defense after July 1, 1959. 
It will be recalled that a 20,000-unit lim- 
itation was placed in the bill last year 
to assure that of the 23,600 odd units 
authorized only those found to be ab- 
solutely essential would be built. This 
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year the Department of Defense has re- 

approval of in excess of 8,500 
additional units and an increase to 30,- 
000 the number of units to be contracted 
for. The committee has again applied 
the same criteria as last year and be- 
lieves an increase in the limitation to 
25,000 units is sufficient. 

That means, Mr. President, that we did 
not authorize, in effect, the total number 
of newCapehart housing units requested, 
and puts a ceiling on the gross amount 
of the entire program over the years 
that can be built. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLark] has an in- 
quiry, I understand, and I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his courtesy. I should like to call his at- 
tention to page 42 of the committee re- 
port, which deals with the request by 
the Navy for 400 units of Capehart hous- 
ing at the Naval Base in Philadelphia. 
I am not sure whether all members of 
the committee know the history of this 
request. 

It is a problem with which the city 
of Philadelphia has been laboring ever 
since the days when I was mayor, in 
1955. During the war some public hous- 
ing was built in South Philadelphia near 
the navy yard. It is now occupied en- 
tirely by naval personnel. Under the 
housing law, that project is supposed to 
be operated by the Philadelphia Public 
Housing Authority as a public housing 
project. However, in point of fact it is 
occupied entirely by naval personnel, and 
therefore the city has been deprived of 
the use of that project for 400 public 
housing occupants. 

I know that the Senator will agree 
with my comment that the applicants for 
that housing are stacked as high as the 
planes on a foggy day over Washington 
National Airport. We have been nego- 
tiating for years with the Navy Depart- 
ment to move these people, so that the 
city can get control of the project and 
move people in there who cannot find 
anything Ilse. 

We have been trying to persuade the 
Navy to go in for Capehart housing, to 
be built on a site quite close to the naval 
hospital, adjacent to the navy yard. 
They have been resistant to that sug- 
gestion. 

Finally, on the 10th of May, our pray- 
ers and protestations took effect. I have 
here a copy of a memorandum sent to 
Representative Barrett by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

With the approval of the Senator from 
Mississippi I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1960. 
Hon. Wiiu1Am A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BarretrT: This is in further re- 
ply to your letters of January 15, 1960, ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., and the Honorable William B. Franke. 
My letter of January 29, 1960, promised that 
you would be advised of the plans to cope 
with the housing problem for naval person- 
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nel in the Philadelphia area when such 
plans had been formulated. 

Please be advised that a plan for the con- 
struction of a 400-unit Capehart housing 
project for enlisted personnel in Philadelphia 
has been approved by the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget. It is 
proposed that the project will be built near 
the naval hospital on land to be acquired 
from private owners. This matter is now 
under consideration by the Congress. 

If I can be of any further assistance to 
you in this matter, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
F. A. BantTz, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Navy 
has now persuaded both the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget—and I interpolate to say that 
must have been quite a job—to agree to 
the authorization of 400 units of Cape- 
hart housing on this land, which is just 
sitting there, ready to be used, next to 
the naval hospital. 

As the Senator knows, I have been 
perhaps a little bit too aggressive in urg- 
ing the committee to follow up this 
matter. I was therefore quite disap- 
pointed to find that even though the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Defense had finally been per- 
suaded of the justness of the claim of 
the city of Philadelphia, of which the 
Navy Department was satisfied some 
time ago, these units were not author- 
ized, and we were relegated to section 
810 of the National Housing Act, as ap- 
pears from the report on page 42. The 
reference to section 810 is on page 63. 

I may say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, honestly, that we are not going 
to get the job done under section 810 in 
the foreseeable future, because the 
rents are not good enough to persuade 
private capital to go in there and build 
this housing. The naval people are 
actually squatters on the property which 
the city of Philadelphia ought to have. 

I appreciate that this is a kind of last- 
minute request, and I actually hesitate 
to make it. However, I know how 
strongly my constituents in Philadelphia 
feel about it. If the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi ever had the distinguished Mayor 
Dilworth of Philadelphia on his back, 
trying to get him to do something, he 
would know how strongly I feel about 
it. I wonder, therefore, if I could pos- 
sibly persuade the Senator to accept an 
amendment on page 90, after line 25, to 
insert the 400 units for the naval base 
in Philadelphia. Before he answers, I 
should like to say to him that we really 
have made survey after survey to estab- 
lish the fact that rental housing is not 
available, anywhere near where these 
naval personnel have to go to work, at 
rents which their naval pay will permit 
them to take care of. 

I make this plea to the Senator and 
throw myself on his mercy. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly appreciate 
the attitude of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. He has a problem there, and 
undoubtedly the Navy has, too. This 
matter came in very late, and we were 
met, on the very threshold of our ex- 
amination with the fact that we would 
have to spend, as we understood, $540,000 
at the very outset for land upon which 
to build these Capehart houses. That is 
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$18,000 per acre. It seemed to us that 
the Navy had the authority to buy the 
land, but had not requested it, that the 
Senator from Mississippi can recall, at 
least, within the last tew years to take 
care of this situation. 

We treated the situation in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., in the same way with reference to 
their requests for 500 units, and thought 
that perhaps under section 810 it might 
be taken care of. We thought it might 
be a better plan to try it out under sec- 
tion 810 and see whether it would work. 
These sums are running into enormous 
figures on the Capehart housing. 

We hear talk about its being $16,500 

a unit. That is just for the walls and 
the roof and the interior walls and floors, 
more or less. That does not include the 
land around the house. It does not in- 
clude anything beyond the 5-foot line. 
Loose statements to the effect that the 
rental allowance made to these military 
men will pay for the housing are not 
true. They have no regard for the $60 
or $70 a month for repair and mainte- 
nance and the upkeep cost which must 
be provided, and various items of that 
kind. 
We are convinced that somebody will 
have to stop, look, and listen and make 
a new start with reference to the hous- 
ing. 

These requests came in late, and we 
put them in the program under section 
810. We believe it will work out, al- 
though we are not sure it will. How- 
ever, it ought to be tried, and very thor- 
oughly gone into. It would certainly 
have a very high rating next year if 
something could not be done and we were 
satisfied that they tried. 

Mr. CLARK. In the first place, I un- 
derstand the very heavy responsibilities 
which the Senator from Mississippi must 
bear in this regard. Quite often he can- 
not do for his friends what he would like 
to do. Therefore, I understand fully 
what he has just said he has to do in 
accordance with his public duty. 

On the other hand, I point out that 
there was before the committee a joint 
statement by my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scotr) and me, which be- 
gins on page 623 of the printed hearings 
and continues over to the middle of the 
next page. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement may be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Department of Defense has transmitted 
a letter to the Armed Services Committee 
requesting that the military construction 
bill be amended to provide 400 units of Cape- 
hart housing for the 4th Naval District, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

We wish to point out to the committee the 
urgent necessity of approval of this author- 
ization at this time. 

At the present time there are 663 families 
of Navy enlisted personnel living in a project 
in Philadelphia known as Passyunk Homes, 
which was constructed in 1941, and has been 
occupied by Navy personnel since that time. 

Under the terms of the National Housing 
Act, Passyunk Homes sutomatically reverted 
to the Philadelphia Housing Authority for 
low-income public housing on January i, 
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1960. In the 1959 session of Congress, be- 
cause no Capehart housing had then been 
approved by Congress to provide for these 
Navy families the deadline for the reversion 
of Passyunk Homes was extended to Febru- 
ary 1, 1962. 

At that time the Senate and House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees made it clear 
to tue Navy Department and Defense Depart- 
ment that the extension could not be re- 
newed beyond 1962, and that the Defense 
Department would have to make other pro- 
visions for these families prior to February 
1, 1962. 

The Navy Department and Department of 
Defense have meanwhile explored other al- 
ternatives for providing housing for these 
families and has found none to be feasible. 
A thorough study of the possibility of using 
section 810 of the Housing Act of 1959 dem- 
onstrates that such housing would cost $30 
per room per month, which is far beyond the 
income capacity of the Navy personnel 
presently occupying Passyunk Homes. 

Other alternatives investigated but found 
to be unfeasible were the extension of the 
present authority to inlease housing for mili- 
tary personnel assigned to tactical installa- 
tions, to nontactical installations, and the 
modification of existing authorities to permit 
institution of special station allowances in 
high-rent areas. 

Surveys completed by the 4th Naval 
District, the Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
and the office of development coordinator of 
the city of Philadelphia, and later verified 
by special study teams of the Navy and De- 
fense Departments, demonstrate that there is 
no rental housing in Philadelphia to meet 
Navy requirements. 

At the present time the city of Philadel- 
phia has a shortage of 5,000 public housing 
units for low-income families. The stepped- 
up pace of Federal highway construction and 
urban renewal will increase this gap con- 
siderably by 1962. The city of Philadelphia, 
therefore, cannot agree to any extension of 
the deadline for Passyunk Homes beyond the 
present date. 

Because of the income limitation for public 
housing 625 of the 663 Navy families occupy- 
ing Passyunk Homes will be required to va- 
cate on February 1, 1962. 

Unless the additional units of Capehart 
housing are authorized now these 625 Navy 
families face sure eviction by February 1, 
1962, with no other form of housing within 
their income limits open to them. 

During the fiscal year 1959 the Navy re- 
cruiting station in Philadelphia enlisted a 
total of 4,390 individuals for naval service. 
The effect on recruitment in Philadelphia and 
the serious damage to efficiency and morale 
to Navy personnel stationed in Philadelphia 
if adequate housing within their means is 
not provided is self-evident. 

There is presently a site available within 
easy commuting distance of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard in the development of which the 
city of Philadelphia is willing to cooperate by 
bringing it under its redevelopment program, 
thus providing it with adequate community 
services and sound city planning. This site 
cannot be withheld from subdivision for very 
much longer, however. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
we make a pretty conclusive case that 
section 810 will not work. I may say to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, in all good humor, that, with some 
regret, in my judgment, this is what will 
happen: We will not get section 810 
housing. The land which is now be- 
ing sought avidly by speculative build- 
ers next to the naval hospital will be 
taken off the market, and housing far too 
expensive for the naval personnel to oc- 
cupy will be built there. The city of 
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Philadelphia will reluctantly have to 
kick the naval personnel out of there by 
February 1962, and the loser will not be 
the city of Philadelphia; it will be the 
U.S. Navy. This I deeply deplore. 
However, I believe the city of Phila- 
delphia has exercised extraordinary 
patience in putting up with this situa- 
tion so long as it has. 

While I thoroughly understand the 
point of view of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I believe it is only appropriate, 
for the purpose of the Recorp, to advise 
him of what, in my opinion, will be the 
result of the unwillingness of the 
committee to accept this amendment. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Bantz, 
writing to the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on May 10, re- 
quested 400 units of Capehart housing. 
That letter was not printed in the hear- 
ings, but I have just placed it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is a valu- 
able contribution. I assure the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that action of the 
committee was not hastily taken, as I 
am certain he knows. We have great 
concern for the problem in the city of 
Philadelphia, or the problem in any other 
city, for that matter. At the same time, 
the Federal Government is certainly con- 
fronted with a big problem as to whether 
it shall build expensive houses on ex- 
pensive pieces of real estate in the large 
cities of the Nation. Many of those 
houses certainly will not be built until a 
real survey has been made as to the 
number required, a determination made 
as to whether they cannot be built in 
areas where real estate is not so expen- 
sive, and it can be ascertained whether 
provision cannot be made for even more 
than 400 units, if they are essential. 

So the commmittee will take these 
matters into consideration when the 
question comes up again, as I am certain 
it will. 

Mr. CLARK. I simply wish to say, in 
conclusion, that surveys of the situation 
have been made until they are running 
out of the wood. I believe the facts have 
been fully established. However, I know 
full well that if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is unwilling to accept the amend- 
ment, there is no point in my offering it. 
I simply wish the Recorp to show that 
I had it here, ready to present it, if I had 
been able to persuade the Senator of the 
justice of our cause. 

Mr. STENNIS. No cause is in bet- 
ter hands than when it is in the hands 
of the vigorous Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who always knows his facts, and is 
really helpful in getting at the very 
heart of a problem. We certainly will 
continue to give his problem—and it is a 
real one—our utmost attention, and will 
try to do something affirmative which 
will meet the situation. I especially 
thank the Senator for his attitude in 
the matter. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
a very few more remarks, which I think 
will cover the high points of the bill. I 
understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is concerned about a matter in 
the bill and has compelling reasons for 
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being off the floor later in the afternoon. 
If it is agreeable with other Senators, 
I hope we may consider his item next. 

Section 507(a) places a limitation of 
$19,800 on the amount that may be spent 
for a single Capehart housing unit. The 
General Accounting Office reported that 
instances have been discovered by law 
for appropriated fund housing in build- 
ing Capehart units for general officers, 
Since Capehart housing must be con- 
structed for an average of $16,000 per 
unit—within the 5-foot line—it can be 
seen that these more expensive units 
can be built only by a sacrifice in the 
size of units for lower grade personnel, 
Therefore, the limit was put upon the 
top amount which could be spent for a 
single housing unit. If units which cost 
more than that amount are absolutely 
essential, the overflow beyond the $19,- 
800 can be obtained by appropriated 
funds. 

Section 510 will permit the Secretary 
of Defense to use rental proceeds from 
rental quarters under the jurisdiction 
of the military for the maintenance and 
repair of such housing. This particu- 
larly applies to certain Lanham Act 
housing which the military is inclined 
to destroy as maintenance costs are 
higher than would be on more modern 
type structures. It has come to the at- 
tention of the subcommittee, however, 
that some of this type housing is still 
useful and better than some that may 
be obtained on the economy. It is felt 
that this provision will act as an incen- 
tive to the military commanders to re- 
tain such housing rather than have it 
torn down and request new housing 
units. 

I have attempted to analyze briefly 
the highlights of the military construc- 
tion authorization bill for fiscal year 
1961, and I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions any of the Members of the 
Senate may wish to ask. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. First, I wish 
to thank and commend the Senator from 
South Dakota for the excellent service 
he has rendered in the preparation of 
this and all other bills. He renders, the 
year round, valuable service to the com- 
mittee in this respect, as well as in other 
respects in the Senate. The Senator 
from South Dakota formerly served as 
chairman of this subcommittee, and his 
work was outstanding. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the words of the Senator from 
Mississippi are deeply appreciated. 

I reciprocate by saying that it has been 
a pleasure to work under his leadership 
on this and other bills while he has been 
chairman of the subcommittee. I shall 
say more on this later. I rose at this 
time because I wanted particularly to 
give emphasis to the point which the 
Senator was making in respect to the 
limitation in the bill upon the Capehart 
housing units which would be designed 
for officers. 

CAPEHART OFFICERS QUARTERS 

I think it came as a surprise to mem- 
bers of the committee to realize that in 
the operation of the so-called Capehart 
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nousing program, the armed services 
were using as an average figure per unit 
one which could mean considerably less 
than the average for lower grade officer 
and servicemen’s units, and considerably 
more than the average for the higher 
e officers. It is not that the higher 
officers are not entitled to housing 
which is larger and designed for enter- 
taining, and in keeping with responsibil- 
ities, but the Capehart and Wherry 
housing programs were primarily in- 
tended to provide the maximum housing 
accommodations for the maximum num- 
per of people and yet stay within an 
average cost figure that would permit 
rentals the servicemen could pay. 

It came as a surprise to me when I 
visited one base and saw the housing 
there called Capehart housing. It in- 
cluded some of the most exquisitely ap- 
pointed officers’ quarters I had ever vis- 
ited. Yet it was Capehart housing. That 
was a surprise to me, because the Cape- 
hart housing I had visited before had a 
uniform quality, with the average cost 
limit used to benefit all the officers and 
personnel whose families it served. 

The committee was told, as I recall, 
that some of the units now are costing 
as much as $35,000, $36,000, or $37,000 
per unit, plus the utilities and the land 
which were provided in the project. This 
was not only above the average per- 
mitted but exceeded the limitation which 
would have been applicable had the 
housing been built directly as military 
housing. It seemed to the committee to 
be inconsistent with prior presentations 
on the purpose of these projects that 
certain units could be selected which 
would cost about twice as much as the 
average cost of units, and more than 
could have been expended if the houses 
had been provided by direct appropria- 
tion for standard military housing. 

That is the reason why the commit- 
tee placed a limitation of $19,800 upon 
any individual unit within Capehart 
projects. Of course, $19,800 is above the 
average permitted for Capehart units, 
but that amount will permit some leeway. 
If it is felt on any particular station 
that even better appointed quarters 
should be provided for general officers or 
post commanders the committee thinks 
that they should be justified and pre- 
sented for building with appropriated 
funds. 

The Senator from Mississippi was the 
one who really brought out the facts con- 
cerning this particular proposition. He 
is entitled to the credit for it. I have 
ventured to interrupt him at this point 
because I thought his efforts and the 
action taken deserve some emphasis. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota very much, indeed. 

We really found the practices outlined 
by the Senator from South Dakota to be 
evasive of the intent of the law; and 
such practices take a rather heavy toll of 
the confidence we can give to this pro- 
gram and to other programs. I hope 
sey will be no repetition of such prac- 

ces. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
od Senator from Mississippi yield to 

e 


Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Washington, who is a 
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very able member of our subcommittee, 
and makes excellent contributions to its 
work. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the able Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Those of us who serve on the subcom- 
mittee are very grateful to the distin- 
guished chairman [Mr. Stennis] for his 
very able leadership. 

It is a fact that our decisions in each 
and every instance in connection with the 
pending bill—as has been true in the 
past—have, almost without exception, 
been unanimous ones; and great credit 
must go to the chairman for the way in 
which he has handled the bill. 

I also wish to state that the ranking 
minority member, the former chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], has distin- 
guished himself this year, as he has in 
the past, by his wide knowledge of the 
subject matter and by the fine way in 
which he has participated in the han- 
dling of the bill. 

The same is true of the other members 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, it is not possible for a 
subcommittee or a committee to do a 
good job without able support by the 
staff technicians and staff members, who 
must be responsible for all the details. 
They have the further responsibility of 
pointing out the areas of special con- 
cern. Mr. President, without the in- 
valuable counsel, advice, and assistance 
of the able staff members, we could not 
do a proper job. 

Therefore, I wish to pay special tribute 
to Gordon Nease, the staff director for 
the subcommittee, who has been ably 
assisted by his assistant, Mrs. Edith 
Johnson. They have done a wonderful 
job, and we are grateful for the contri- 
butions they have made. 

Mr. President, the report speaks in 
great detail about all the provisions of 
the bill. There is little that I can add, 
by way of any statement here on the 
floor, in further explanation of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

As has been true in the past, I believe 
the bill represents the muscle we need in 
order to maintain a firm military posture. 

We have attempted to cut out the 
“fat,” wherever we could find any. 

The bill is a good one. It meets the 
overall objectives of the security position 
of our Government, as presented to us. 

I can make only one concluding state- 
ment, Mr. President, and it relates to the 
subject of air defense. Air defense has 
been a subject of continuing concern to 
our subcommittee, over the past several 
years. I believe we have established a 
good record in this regard. Our main 
problem has been to obtain from the De- 
fense Department some statements of 
long-range objectives in the area of air 
defense. In that regard, we have had 
great difficulty, because of constant 
changes which have been made. 

This year we had the problem all over 
again; as we were about to approve an 
air-defense program, it was revised “in 
the middle of the stream,” so to speak. 

In this bill, and in the report, in par- 
ticular, to which I invite the attention 
of the Members of the Senate, we have 
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tried to point out the problem, the situa- 
tion we must face, and the things which 
must be done if we are to provide an 
adequate air defense. 

I wish to pay my highest respects to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
for the fine way in which he has handled 
this difficult matter. As he has done in 
other matters, he has approached this 
task with his unique judicial ability. He 
has been fair, objective, and understand- 
ing. 

I believe we have before us a good bill 
chiefly because he has done an out- 
standingly fine job. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I espe- 
cially thank the Senator from Washing- 
ton for his remarks on the substance of 
the bill. He has had a great deal to do 
with it, and I am particularly aprecia- 
tive of his kind remarks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. BYRD of Virginia, and 
other Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
more than happy to yield to other Sen- 
ators, for statements on the bill. 

In regard to the amendments, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Virginia has 
an amendment which can be presented 
in a brief time. 

‘ Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
ent—— 

Mr. STENNIS. But, Mr. President, 
first, I should like to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, who is a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, perhaps I should speak in my own 
time; I desire to discuss the bill at some 
length. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, Mr. President, I 
expect the Senator from South Dakota 
to speak in his own time. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes to ask a question at this 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I should like 
to ask a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that the 
total amount authorized by the bill is 
$1,184,865,000. Is that correct? 

“Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will any counter- 
part funds be used for the construction 
of any facilities which now are being 
authorized? 

Mr. STENNIS. This year there is a 
new policy in reference to the local cur- 
rencies or the so-called counterpart 
funds. I imagine the Senator from 
Louisiana uses the term in an inclusive 
way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The new policy is that 
we authorize the funds to be used to buy 
that currency or to pay the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or whatever agency 
may be involved, the dollars. But we nail 
it down, so that any dollars authorized 
cannot be spent if counterpart funds or 
other local funds are available. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So this part of the 
funds will be purchased from the Treas- 
ury or from whoever owns them; is that 
correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask about——- 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator from Louisiana about to refer to 
another item? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to ask about 
an item which was stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to refer to the item which has been 
under discussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. On this point, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I expected to mention the counter- 
part funds, insofar as housing overseas 
is concerned. 

In view of the comment which already 
has been made, I wish to call attention 
to section 511 of the bill, on pages 122 
and 123, reading as follows: 

Sec. 511. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, at least 75 per centum of 
the total cost of any family housing project 
or community facility hereafter constructed 
or acquired in any foreign country by the 
Department of Defense or any military de- 
partment shall be paid for from foreign cur- 
rencies acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation pursuant to the provisions of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954; except that the fol- 
lowing projects authorized pursuant to this 
Act shall not be subject to this requirement. 


Then there follow, in the next five or 
six lines, the few excepted housing proj- 
ects. They are given an exception, be- 
cause we were advised that adequate 
amounts of foreign currencies were not 
available in those particular countries. 

But with the exception of the ones 
specifically excepted, at least 75 percent 
of the cost of any other housing project 
or community facility to be constructed 
will have to be paid through use of for- 
eign currencies, the so-called counter- 
part funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I had in mind 
during our earlier discussion was to find 
out if these counterpart funds would be 
in addition to the amount authorized 
in the bill. Am I clear in understanding 
that, in the event counterpart funds are 
used in foreign countries for military 
construction, some of the amount au- 
thorized by this bill would be used to 
purchase these foreign currencies? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
the Senator is correct in his understand- 
ing. There is a requirement that on 
housing at least 75 percent must be met 
by counterpart funds except on a few 
indicated projects. It would mean at 
least that much of the authorization 
would be saved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my hope that 
other agencies will follow this very good 
example. For example, only a few days 
ago we authorized foreign aid spending 
to the tune of $4,175 million. But, in 
addition to that, we have Public Law 
480 funds that can be used for foreign 
aid functions that will aggregate some 
$540 million. Other funds can also be 
drawn under title II of the act. So, it 
is possible that instead of our Govern- 
ment spending $4,175 million for foreign 
aid—the amount authorized by the Con- 
gress—we could spend a great deal more. 
I wanted to make certain that in the 
case of military construction there 
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would not be any extra funds for this 
purpose in addition to the actual money 
authorized. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
make one additional comment. The 
Senator from Mississippi recalls, of 
course, that it was back in 1954 when 
this particular subcommittee first wrote 
into legislation the possibility of using 
counterpart funds for the construction 
of military housing or military facilities 
overseas. We have sought to make that 
practice as effective as possible in the 
years that have followed. 

With respect to the point which the 
Senator from Louisiana has brought 
up—and it is a very worthwhile point—I 
wish to say this committee is so eager to 
have the dollar signs reduced by the 
utilization of foreign currency funds 
that, during the hearings, we repeatedly 
brought to the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of the military services the 
possibility of using counterpart funds 
from a second or third country when 
counterpart funds were not available in 
the country where the installation was to 
be built. We pointed out that it might 
be possible to use counterpart funds of a 
third country in order to provide facili- 
ties in country A or country B. We tried, 
by the emphasis expressed in the hear- 
ings, by the language in the report, and 
by the references to which the Senator 
from Louisiana has already alluded, to 
maximize the utilization of counterpart 
funds in place of dollars, and at the same 
time not to increase the total dollar 
authorizations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That objective could 
be accomplished in the agreements that 
are made between us and the receiving 
countries of surplus commodities, for 
which purpose we are able to use some 
of the funds. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask one 
more question of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
notice on page 67 of the House bill, on 
lines 11 to 12, there was a very small item 
of $58,000 for the New Orleans Naval Air 
Station at New Orleans, La., for opera- 
tion facilities and supply facilities. That 
item was provided in the House bill. I 
notice the Senate committee, in its wis- 
dom, deleted that item. I wonder if the 
Senator can tell me why the item was 
deleted. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Louisiana could be mistaken about the 
deletion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope I am. 

Mr. STENNIS. A memorandum is not 
available on that item at the moment. 
We shall check into it, if I may answer 
the Senator’s question later. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota seeks the 
floor now, I hope he may make such re- 
marks as he wishes to. I will yield the 
floor at this time, with the hope of ob- 
taining it later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, first I wish to make a few 
comments on some specific features of 
the bill, and then to discuss the general 
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aspects of the situations it applies to 
military construction. 


BOMARCS IN AIR DEFENSE 


First, with reference to some of the 
items already mentioned by the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from 
Washington, I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the language in the 
report which starts on page 8, runs over 
to page 9, and onto the middle of page 
10, relating to air defense. 

I particularly invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to the table at page 10, which 
gives the comparative figures for con- 
struction, obligation, percent completion, 
cancellation costs, and recoupments on 
four BOMARC sites. As the previous 
speakers have said, the air defense pic- 
ture is changing. The Air Force revised 
its requests following the original sub- 
mission, and there is some doubt as to 
whether or not the revisions are firm 
even as of today. This, however, seems 
necessarily to be expected under the 
changing concepts of weaponry. 

When we were dealing with planes as 
the major offensive threat against which 
a defense should be conceived and 
planned, it seemed adequate to have a 
Distant Early Warning line, a mid-Can- 
ada line, a Pine Tree line, and then a 
SAGE system, which could take the in- 
telligence gained by the early warning 
lines and use that information, in turn, 
to trigger off a rocket defense as the in- 
coming planes might get within the area 
of the weapons. 

Interceptor planes, of course, were the 
weapon of first response with the long- 
est range an air-to-air system. 

Behind them in the zones closer to 
targets we had two types of rockets— 
ground-to-air systems. 

One, the Nike, with the Ajax and Her- 
cules series, and then the Bomarc. The 
Nike defense was a point defense system. 
The Bomarc was an area defense system, 
with potential protection for a larger 
range. 

In the revision of plans which has ac- 
companied the recognition of a chang- 
ing threat from bombers planes to in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, the De- 
fense Department recommended the 
suspension of all of the Bomarc con- 
struction with the exception of that in 
the northeastern part of the United 
States. 

I think I do not reveal classified in- 
formation when I say that at the time, 
when Bomarc was expected to occupy a 
major role in the defense plan for the 
continental United States, some 32 
Bomarc sites were once scheduled. By 
some preprograming, that initial num- 
ber was reduced to 29, and, by later steps, 
to a lesser number. The final number 
of Bomarcs in the plan recommended by 
the Defense Department this year, was 
limited to those in the northeastern part 
of the United States, and largely for in- 
stallations the construction of which was 
substantially completed. 

The committee noted, in the cancel- 
lations proposed under this revised plan, 
that there were four sites, listed on 
page 10 of the report—Paine, Wash.; 
Adair, Oreg.; Travis, Calif.; and Vanden- 
berg, Calif—where a considerable obli- 
gation had already been made, and 
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where the percent of completion as of 
March 31 ranged from 25 percent com- 
plete to as much as 67 percent complete. 

After we asked for figures as to the 
costs for cancellation of the contracts 
and the indemnity which the Govern- 
ment would be obligated to pay, and 
noted the possible recoupments, it oc- 
curred to members of the committee that 
it might be worthwhile to take another 
look at these Bomarc facilities. It was 
difficult for us to reconcile the proposed 
continuation of the point defense sys- 
tem afforded by Nike-Ajax and Nike- 
Hercules stations, with their more limited 
range, and the decision against comple- 
tion of these Bomarc sites, where there 
could only be a relatively small recoup- 
ment if the construction were canceled 
at this stage. 

That is the reason for the language 
which appears on page 8 and following, 
to which I have referred. It explains 
the reason why the table appears on 
page 10 of the report. 

The committee has directed a letter 
to the Secretary of Defense, raising a 
question on the validity of the cancella- 
tion cost figures. 

It will be noted, in the case of Adair, 
Oreg., that the cancellation cost figure 
is placed at $2,780,000, which is in excess 
of the obligation figure as of March 31, 
which is $2,673,000. The committee felt 
that if there were value in keeping some 
Nike sites operational it might be worth- 
while, since these would be the only 
Bomarc sites in the Northwest part of 
the United States, to take another look 
at them and to ask for the recommenda- 
tion of the commander in chief of the 
North American Air Defense Command, 
before abandonment of the projects. 

That is, if it is sound to keep Nike 
stations operational, might it not be 
worthwhile to complete the Bomarc 
stations nearest completion where the 
costs of a cancellation come close to 
completion costs? At least, the matter 
warrants a second look the committee 
believes. 

DEFERRAL OF SHOPS AND COMMISSARY ITEMS 


Mr. President, I wish now to say a few 
words with respect to the policy which 
the committee followed in the elimina- 
tion of some shop items, commissaries, 
and post exchanges. 

The committee, to the best of its judg- 
ment, did deny requests for some shop 
items where it seemed clear that the 
denial would not interfere with opera- 
tional capability of the facilities. The 
matter was given special study by a 
subcommittee headed by a new member 
of the committee, who, incidentally, is 
proving to be a very valuable member 
of the committee, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon]. It was the finding 
of the subcommittee that in each case 
where the deletion is recommended the 
Operational requirements of the facility 
would not be interfered with by defer- 
ment of the requested item at this time. 

Similarly, with respect to commis- 
saries and post exchanges, the commit- 
tee felt that in those instances where 
there was an operating commissary or 
post exchange, or where the dependents’ 
housing was located near to an estab- 
lished marketing center, these items 
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could be deferred without injury to the 
services. At a time when items of 
very great priority and importance to 
the national defense picture—and I 
mean the changing national defense pic- 
ture—are being denied or limited, the 
committee felt we ought not to author- 
ize the spending of money for projects 
which lack essential or critical priority. 
This should make some resources avail- 
able for reprograming on items needed 
in the new military space picture. That 
explains why some of the commissary 
and shop items were deferred. 

There is an additional aspect of the 
housing program which I wish to men- 
tion briefly. Under the Federal Hous- 
ing Act there is a section known as sec- 
tion 810. In the statutory law today 
that section would authorize the build- 
ing of some 5,000 units of housing where 
the Secretary of Defense gives a cer- 
tification to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration which would permit insur- 
ing the building of houses which do not 
quite meet the criteria of economic 
soundness which are required for normal 
FHA housing. 

The committee felt that some strings 
should be put on that authorization. 
We have previously established stand- 
ards for housing built with appropriated 
funds. We have previously adopted the 
practice of line items in order to get con- 
trol over the Capehart housing program. 
Accordingly, we felt it was in order to 
establish the line item principle for 
houses to be built under section 810. 
That is why the paragraphs appear in 
the bill as they do on page 120 of the 
bill, suspending in one instance the au- 
thority granted in the original section 
810 and in the other instance providing 
specific line items of authorization for 
oT 900 housing units under section 

CHANGING PICTURE OVERSEAS 

Mr. President, I now propose to dis- 
cuss some of the implications of the U-2 
plane incident upon the military con- 
struction program. In venturing to 
say something about that subject, I do 
so because some parts of this bill before 
us is outdated by the events of the past 
10 days. 

First, however, let me repeat in es- 
sence what I have said in the Senate in 
previous brief statements on the U-2 
plane incident. 

The day after the plane was reported 
downed in mid-Russia, I placed in the 
ReEcorD an article written by Constan- 
tine Brown some weeks ago, in which he 
warned of the danger of war by accident 
or miscalculation. I thought the inci- 
dent pointed up his warning. 

The day after our State Department 
came forward with the admission that 
the plane was on a mission of espionage, 
I likened the situation to a baseball game, 
where the coaches on both sides seek to 
steal the signals of their opponents, by 
pointing out that this does not deter the 
managers of both teams from shaking 
hands and sitting down to work out 
ground rules to prevent the incidents 
from turning into knockdown and drag- 
out brawls. 

I not only said that of course President 
Eisenhower should go to the summit con- 
ference, but also that he should proceed 
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with a greater awareness on the part of 
everybody of the importance of arriving 
at understandings to lessen world ten- 
sions. I recalled De Gaulle’s wise words 
that in the better climate of a détente, 
“objective solutions little by little would 
come into view.” 

Mr. President, I fervently believe that. 
In international matters as well as other 
relationships of life, we move step by 
step. We make progress by beginning 
with simple things. Cooperation begets 
cooperation. 

Last summer, when Vice President 
Nrxon went to Russia, I applauded his 
trip as one of the remarkable develop- 
ments of our time, that a man of his 
ability in expression could speak by radio 
and television to the previously closed 
ears behind the Iron Curtain. 

Similarly, I defended the invitation to 
Premier Khrushchev to visit this coun- 
try and to see whatever he wanted to 
see. I wanted him to realize what Amer- 
ica is really like. 

I have supported in every way the pro- 
posed return visit by President Eisen- 
hower to the Soviet Union. I still think 
President Eisenhower should visit Rus- 
sia, and should do what he can to dispel 
the schooled propaganda notion of the 
Russians that the United States wants to 
fight Russia, and that Americans are 
dominated by a bloodthirsty, warmon- 
gering group. 

The President can say effectively that 
we are not seeking conquest. Despite the 
propaganda made of the plane rubble 
and the presence of pilot Powers in Rus- 
sia, he can say, in ways the Russian peo- 
ple can hear, that we do have open skies 
in this country, that here newspapers 
publish pictures of military installations 
and maps of their locations, and that al- 
though we have been visited by spies like 
Fuchs and Abel, our concern is to guard 
against surprise attacks, and our aim is 
to achieve security and freedom for all 
people everywhere. 

Only the President can now tell our 
story to the Russians in ways that will 
reach them effectively. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Who is the Senator 
quoting? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I started 
by quoting from a previous statement I 
made; otherwise what I have been say- 
ing has been my present statement. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The _ distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota speaks, as 
he always performs his work, ably and 
well, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I turn to the implications of the pres- 
ent situation for the military construc- 
tion bill which is found in the bill be- 
fore us, and I do so, Mr. President, be- 
cause I think a new picture has arisen. 

There is carried in the bill something 
like $160 million of authorization for 
construction overseas. The necessity, 
the importance, and the relative priority 
of some of that construction will be af- 
fected by what has happened in the past 
week. It has made the bill to some ex- 
tent out of date. Already revised in its 
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request since originally submitted, as we 
have previously said, it is now out of date 
by reason of recent events which are be- 
yond the ability of anyone to assess and 
revise accurately at this time. If the 
committee today were asked to revise the 
bill to meet the changing picture, we 
would not have the information at this 
time to do it. This is so because our 
military posture has been built around 
certain deployments abroad, and because 
the present situation inevitably will af- 
fect the availability of some of the bases 
and fields that have been developed. 

The impact of the disclosures in con- 
nection with the U-2 plan is consider- 
able in our own country. We realize 
that there would be fairly vigorous re- 
marks if a high-altitude reconnaissance 
Russian plane had taken off from a field 
in Cuba and had come down over Chi- 
cago. 

Understandably the impact is consid- 
erable in Russia. The piling of the 
plane’s pieces for exhibition in Gorki 
Park is not calculated to lessen the effect 
of the incident. On the contrary, it is 
intended to strengthen the hand, I sup- 
pose, of Mr. Khrushchev at the summit 
conference and possibly in positions at 
home. 

And, certainly the incident is not with- 
out some effect in the countries around 
the world where we have spent military 
dollars and constructed airstrips, built 
control towers, stationed ships, and sup- 
plied troop housing. 

News dispatches of the past few days 
have told of Labourite questions in the 
British Parliament, queries in Pakistan, 
disavowals in Norway, and reassurances 
by Foreign Minister Fujiyama of Japan. 
I note that early editions of the Wash- 
ington Star today carry the statement 
that Norway has lodged a formal protest 
with our Ambassador against the claimed 
plan to have the U-2 plane land in Nor- 
way. I believe we should note that that 
claim has never been admitted to be an 
accurate one but, in any event, the alle- 
gations are such that the Government 
of Norway has felt it necessary to lodge 
a formal protest against any such use 
of its airfields. 

And the Canadian authorities have felt 
obliged to state that the two U-2 planes 
based in Canada engage only in weather 
reconnaissance and are not authorized to 
engage in activities such as are alleged 
in the case of the U-2 plane found in 
Russia. 

These references suggest the concern 
that is being felt in various countries of 
the world and indicate the nature of the 
problem that now confronts us. 

The threat by Russia that any addi- 
tional flights into or over Russia would 
be smashed to smithereens and that the 
bases from which they took off would be 
destroyed naturally brought a prompt 
rejoinder from the United States that 
our forces would go to the prompt de- 
fense of any of our friends. 

But, Mr. President, it must be obvious 
to anyone who gives that suggestion a 
second thought that this declaration of 
readiness on the part of the United 
States to go to the defense of any of our 
friends or allies does not remove the 
fears that have been generated or quench 
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political fires which can be fanned by 
elements in some of those countries ad- 
verse to the government in power. 

The plain and simple fact is that no 
country wishes to become the first battle- 
ground in a nuclear war. In my humble 
opinion the possible availability or non- 
availability of some of the fields overseas 
will not be enhanced by the mere decla- 
ration that this Government stands 
ready to come at once to the rescue of 
some country whose fields are being 
“smashed to smithereens” because no 
country wants to become the first battle- 
ground of a nuclear war. 

So, some of the authorizations in the 
bill for military construction abroad can- 
not be considered as very firm today. 
It authorizes limited military housing 
for Japan. But if Japan begins to define 
what can be done with, on, or from the 
bases on her soil, naturally the question 
arises as to how much new construction 
should be undertaken there. 

Is it sound for Congress to author- 
ize the building of additional military 
housing in Japan if we are to be con- 
fronted with a statement by the Japa- 
nese Government that the use of the 
bases there which those housing units 
would support cannot be used for pur- 
poses which are determined upon by the 
Government or in accord with what we 
thought was understood at the time the 
base agreements were reached? 

The tenure of the Japanese bases is 
involved in the ratification of the new 
treaty now pending in the Japanese 
Diet. It would be naive to assume that 
the debate on the ratification will es- 
cape questioning on the use of the bases. 
The values to Japan will be discussed 
pro and con. I believe that eventually 
the treaty will be ratified both there and 
here fn the Senate, but there could be 
some clarification of its provisions before 
this happens and this might take a little 
time. 

Debate in Japan will have its reper- 
cussions in Korea, in the Philippines, 
and in the Ryukyus group, including 
Okinawa, This all may be regrettable, 
but anything less than honest appraisal 
of the situation serves neither the cause 
of sound security planning, nor budget- 
ary expenditure. 

The involvement of Pakistan is prob- 
ably more closely related to questions of 
appropriations for military support in 
the mutual security bill than construc- 
tion authorizations. Yet the use of the 
airfield at Peshawar and its facilities 
establishes an interest in decisions that 
will be taken. 

Around the Mediterranean the bill 
carries only limited construction au- 
thorizations, notably one facility on the 
island of Crete. That program, so far 
as I can see, should not be disturbed by 
anything in the current situation. 

As for Morocco, the subcommittee 
handling the bill has had its reserva- 
tions with respect to additional con- 
struction there since 1953, and in re- 
cent years there has been a realiza- 
tion that we were gradually phasing out 
deployment of our forces there. So no 
new construction is proposed in this bill 
for Morocco. 

Moving into Europe, the situation is 
quite stable, and though there has been 
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some lag in siting rocket stations for 
antiaircraft facilities in West Germany, 
the political situation is stable and con- 
struction authorizations in the bill are 
relatively small. It is my personal be- 
lief, however, I should remark in pass- 
ing, that the United States should not 
have to spend a single dollar in military 
construction in West Germany. The 
West German economy is flourishing. 

Physical facilities will remain there 
for German occupancy and use long 
after our troops have come home. The 
early installations were built by occupa- 
tion deutsche marks; the new ones or 
additions and improvements should be 
financed by the Germans themselves. 
They had a favorable balance of trade 
last year thanks in large part to the 
$750 million poured into their economy 
by the 250,000 Americans there. The 
United States had a trade imbalance 
approaching $4 billion. 

Let it not be forgotten thai the favor- 
able balance of trade of West Germany 
is in part due to the $750 million poured 
into their economy by the quarter mil- 
lion Americans, civilian and military, re- 
siding there. 

The physical works in Germany au- 
thorized in the bill before us are not 
large, but if I had my way every dollar 
spent on them would be bought by 
deutsche marks. 

In concluding, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senate understand that 
the Subcommittee on Military Construc- 
tion and the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for the Defense Department be given 
some leeway in tentatively approving re- 
visions in the programs and projects au- 
thorized in this bill if the Defense De- 
partment’s continuing review of pro- 
grams indicate that modifications should 
be made. I know of no way to write that 
into statutory form other than by the 
provisions for emergency funds and 
transfers that are already in the bill. 
But recognizing the nature of this year 
and the hope of everyone to avoid spe- 
cial sessions, I venture the opinion that 
the Congress in January will not be too 
critical if some of the authorizations 
carried in this bill are not exercised and 
if some appropriations based hereon may 
be reprogramed within the general pur- 
poses that have been justified. 

Some flexibility is needed in the pres- 
ent situation. 

I wish to repeat that, Mr. President, 
because I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. I am not suggesting that we 
establish a precedent whereby the De- 
fense Department could come in with 
new projects and claim they were au- 
thorized because the total dollar sign in 
the authorization was not exceeded. In 
fact, in this bill at one point we specifi- 
cally provide that the total amount of the 
expenditures under a category shall not 
exceed the individual line items. We do 
that because it has come to the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for these expendi- 
tures that in the past few months 4 
theoretical 5 percent overrun on all 
projects, which it has been customary 
to allow on individual projects if needed, 
had been added together by the Defense 
Department and used as if that created 
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an authorization for an amount greater 
than the total amount originally carried 
in any bill. 

My own opinion is that that is an un- 
sound practice. When the matter came 
to the attention of the Subcommittee on 

riations for the Defense Depart- 
ment, I suggested that the opinion of 
the General Accounting Office be asked 
on this matter as a guard against trou- 
ple in the future. And in this bill we 
have placed language to prevent such an 
interpretation on authorizations con- 
tained herein. 

I am suggesting that if a review of the 
new world situation should indicate that 
some authorizations in the bill for pro- 
posed construction for the Defense De- 
partment or Air Force are for facilities 
which might not become available for 
their use, they should not regard this 
pill as a mandate or a directive to pro- 
ceed to build them anyway. The serv- 
ices should not use authorizations in this 
bill unless the facilities when con- 
structed are to be available for the pur- 
poses for which they were justified in 
the requests submitted. 

On the other hand, if a needed facility 
can be provided by a slight change in 
location or some adaptation, Congress 
should be charitable in approving that 
flexibility. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I re- 
peat that we live in a fatefulera. Events 
overtake policies. But man can still be 
master of his destiny, under God. We 
have been given the greatest means of 
communication the world has ever had. 

There ought not to be misunderstand- 
ings among the peoples of the earth. We 
should be able to understand them and 
they should be able to understand us if 
somehow all could operate under the 
Golden Rule—that one should treat an- 
other as he would like to be treated. 
That is not a maxim exclusive to any 
one religion. It is a code of conduct that 
people of every background instinctively 
understand. 

It is my earnest prayer that in the 
forthcoming summit conference of the 
heads of state of four great powers, Mr. 
President, that the common concern of 
all men for peace and security and the 
dignity of man may triumph over clouds 
of doubt and fear. If there is a will by 
all, there is a way. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi understands 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] has completed two amendments 
which were not before the subcommittee 
and not before the full committee, ex- 
cept that they got in at the last minute 
without time for review. Since that time 
the committee has had a chance to 
examine them, and looks with favor on 
them. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Virginia 
for the purpose of discussing and offer- 
ing the amendments, if he sees fit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the kindness of the 
Senator from Mississippi. First I wish 
to join my other colleagues in paying 
tribute to the fine work the Senator from 
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Mississippi has done with respect to this 
bill. He has been very diligent and con- 
scientious. He is one of the ablest men 
in the Senate. This is one of the most 
difficult bills that any committee has to 
prepare, dealing, as it does, with military 
construction authorizations. 

I wish also to say that I was very 
deeply impressed with the statement 
made by the ranking minority Member, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], with respect to the military situa- 
tion throughout the world by reason of 
the recent U-2 incident in Russia, and 
perhaps the necessity of making changes 
in our military defense by reason of this 
occurrence and other things. 

The amendment I desire to call up is 
identified as “5-12-60—B.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. At the proper place 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. . (a) The first sentence of section 
303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (37 U.S.C. 253(c)) is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end thereof, and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “except that no transportation of 
any item of baggage or household effects of 
a member of any uniformed service may be 
made by commercial air carrier at a rate 
exceeding the cost of the transportation 
thereof by other means unless the Comp- 
troller or the Deputy Comptroller of the 
military department concerned has certified 
that the military requirements of that uni- 
formed service do not permit its transporta- 
tion by any other means.” . 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect on the first day of the second 
month beginning after the date of enactment 
of this section. 

Renumber succeeding sections accordingly. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What is 
the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to make a suggestion before it is 
adopted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have an explanation of the 
amendment before we vote on it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the amendment relates to abuse in the 
use of commercial airfreight in the ship- 
ment overseas of the household effects of 
uniformed personnel in the armed serv- 
ices. It is based on an official audit re- 
port by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The language of the 
amendment was drafted by the Senate 
legislative counsel, and approved by the 
General Accounting Office. 

The Comptroller General’s report cov- 
ered an audit of 13 Army and Air Force 
cases in which it was found that com- 
mercial airline shipments cost five times 
as much as the charges would have been 
for available and adequate surface trans- 
portation. The cost of these 13 ship- 
ments ranged from $2,700 to $21,700 
each, 
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The total cost in the 13 cases was 
$125,470 compared with surface trans- 
portation costs which would have totaled 
$22,984 if that means of transportation 
had been used. In one case the ship- 
ment by commercial airfreight from 
Texas to Pakistan cost $14,830, whereas 
surface transportation would have cost 
$1,750, and the shipment would have 
arrived a week earlier. 

The number of such commercial air- 
freight shipments was found by the 
Comptroller General to be averaging be- 
tween 250 and 300 a year. The greatest 
frequency was found in shipments for 
military officers ordered to and from mil- 
itary advisory group duty in foreign 
countries. 

The Comptroller General’s report 
points out that under military regula- 
tions and the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, “household effects of members of 
the uniformed services may be shipped 
without regard to the comparative costs 
of various modes of transportation,” and 
under present practice final determina- 
tion is most often made by local trans- 
portation officers. 

From these audits, the Comptroller 
General concluded that such shipments 
should be by less expensive surface 
transportation, including MATS, “unless 
there are cogent reasons which are fully 
documented, justifying commercial air 
shipment,” and he recommended that 
commercial air shipments should require 
official approval at high level in the re- 
spective military departments. 

The amendment I propose has the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller General. It 
would simply require certification by the 
Comptroller or Deputy Comptroller of 
the respective military departments that 
such items shipped by commercial air 
freight, at costs higher than other means 
of transportation, are necessary to the 
military requirements of the service. 

I think adoption of the amendment 
will result in the saving of a consider- 
able sum of money. I am offering the 
amendment at the suggestion of the 
Comptroller General, and I hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? ' 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I 
had hoped the Senator would submit 
his amendment with the change of 
words in line 3, page 2, from “any other” 
to “less expensive.” It seems to me that 
the way the language was drawn, it 
would not permit the shipment by com- 
mercial air carrier even if that were the 
cheapest method of carrying the com- 
modities. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
the Senator from South Dakota. I have 
discussed the matter with him, and I 
modify my amendment accordingly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. Perhaps I should say that 
the amendment is very much in order. 
It is a needed guard against the payment 
of excess costs for a shipment which is 
not a necessary military requirement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the 
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amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit an amendment desig- 
nated “5—12-60—C” and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEeGIstatTive CLERK. At the proper 
place it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. . No obligation shall be incurred by 
any military department under any cost-re- 
imbursement type contract, as fee or other- 
wise, for payment to the contractor, as con- 
sideration for agreeing to accept reimburse- 
ment for any costs of performance after the 
time reasonably necessary for the submis- 
sion of billings for and reimbursement of 
such costs, in excess of the return on com- 
parable amounts for comparable periods, 
calculated on the basis of the average mar- 
ket yields of marketable obligations of the 
United States having a maturity of less than 
two years and current at the time such costs 
of performance were incurred. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment likewise was rec- 
ommended by the Comptroller General. 
It relates to cost-plus-fee contracts by 
military departments. It is based on an 
official audit report by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. The lan- 
guage of the amendment was originated 
by the General Accounting Office, and it 
has been perfected by the Senate leg- 
islative counsel. 

Under cost-plus-fee contracts, mili- 
tary departments reimburse the con- 
tractors for project costs incurred as 
the work progresses. The fee is added 
as profit. Until 24% years ago these con- 
tractors were reimbursed for 100 percent 
of costs while the job was being done. 

In 1957, when we were scrapping the 
statutory debt ceiling, the Air Force 
found itself $2 billion over the Defense 
Department expenditure limit. This led 
to an expensive practice which is now 
increasing, although it was originated— 
in DOD Directive 7800.6, dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1957—as an expedient temporarily 
to defer cash expenditures. 

Under this practice the Government 
holds up 20 percent of its current pay- 
ments for costs until delivery of the 
end items. The contractor temporarily 
is required to finance this so-called 20- 
percent withholding pending delivery 
when he is reimbursed in full. 

In the arrangement the contractor is 
given “additional fee,” or profit, as com- 
pensation for this financing service to 
the Government. The payment is called 
“additional fee,” instead of cost, to evade 
the armed services procurement regula- 
tion which prohibits interest as a cost 
item under these contracts. 

The Comptroller General, in recent 
audits, has found one case in which 
the additional fee totaled 25 percent a 
year for the use of the money the con- 
tractor advanced; in another case it ran 
to 13 percent, and so on. 

In 26 recently examined Air Force 
contracts additional fees totaled $17.6 
million. The three military depart- 
ments have entered into hundreds of 
these contracts involving billions of dol- 
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lars. The Comptroller General believes, 
if the practice is continued, these non- 
essential expenditures will run to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Need for continuing the practice does 
not now exist. The auditors found that 
the Government is receiving no signifi- 
can benefit. Whitley C. Collins, presi- 
dent, Northrop Corp., agrees. I think 
the practice should be stopped outright, 
now. But the amendment I am pro- 
Posing does not go that far. 

The amendment, which is approved by 
the Comptroller General, simply pro- 
vides that the additional fees for this 
purpose shall not exceed the interest the 
Treasury would have to pay on the 
money if it borrowed it for the same 
period. There is ample precedent for 
such a provision, and information as to 
the Treasury rate is readily available. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I com- 
mend the Senator from Virginia for giv- 
ing us the benefit of his extraordinary 
ability to ferret out leaks in Federal ex- 
penditures, and particularly for calling 
them to our attention at this time. 

I was amazed to read a memorandum 
on this subject, and amazed at the fig- 
ures which have been developed to indi- 
cate the amount of money which, appar- 
ently, the Federal Treasury has been 
called upon to pay as a sort of special in- 
terest charge on payments deferred, evi- 
dently, long beyond the need of the Gov- 
ernment for the deferment of the final 
payment. It is understandable, and 
probably desirable, that the final pay- 
ment should not be made on some proj- 
ects until the projects have been fully 
tested and inspected, and the Govern- 
ment has been satisfied that it got what 
it wanted. However, deferments which 
have resulted in something akin to an 
interest charge amounting to 25 percent 
are unconscionable. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is very much in order 
and should be accepted without oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I desire 
to reiterate what the Senator from 
South Dakota has said. I was very much 
impressed—in fact, to a degree 
shocked—by the facts stated in the 
memorandum which supports. the 
amendment. I heartily support each of 
the amendments, and wish also to com- 
mend the Senator from Virginia, who 
has been valuable to us heretofore, as he 
— with reference to matters in this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to complete a matter in which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is interested. I said 
I would answer his question within a 
few minutes. 

The Senator inquired about a small 
item relating to a naval base in Louisi- 
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ana, which appears to have been strick- 
en from the bill. It really has not been 
rejected at all, and is not stricken from 
the bill, because upon inquiry we found 
that included in this small amount of 
$58,000 are two or three different small 
items, all of which can be covered, and, 
as the committee understands, will be 
paid for out of what are called minor 
construction funds. The authorizations 
and the money for that kind of items are 
picked up out of leftovers. So it has not 
been found necessary to include this mat- 
ter as a line item. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the amount 
been authorized for this work? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the amount, in 
effect, is authorized, and the project, in 
effect, is authorized. Perhaps. the 
money is now available to do the work, 
A line item appropriation will not be re- 
quired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House has in- 
cluded the item in the bill. I hope that 
if in conference the House insists that it 
is necessary to have language in the bill 
to cover the item, the Senator from 
Mississippi will agree to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. We assure the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that we will take 
care of the situation. The Department 
of Defense—not the committee—report- 
ed that this item could be taken care of, 
and would be taken care of, otherwise. 
So I think the matter is just as safe as 
if it were provided for in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to 
ask the purpose of the item of $5,619,- 
000 for the Naval Air Station at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Mr. STENNIS. The primary item in 
that connection is the waterworks sys- 
tem there, which has been a problem for 
some time. Without refreshing my rec- 
ollection on this matter, I recall that 
this item is for the last so-called incre- 
ment of a rather extensive improvement 
program which has been going on, At 
one time, consideration was given to 
building it into a major base in the 
Atlantic. The item also involves the 
taxiway and extension of the runway 
there, so as to take care of jetplanes. 
A 3,000-foot extension of the runway is 
included in this item. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the details 
are not satisfied, can the Senator from 
Mississippi tell us what are the line items 
for the $5,619,000? 

Mr. STENNIS. This is for a continua- 
tion of a prior authorization which 
otherwise would lapse—and which, as 
I have said before, was for the building 
up of a major installation. 

I shall read the Navy’s comment on 
the item: 

This covers the construction of a 3,000- 
foot extension to the runway and taxiway at 
the Naval Air Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. This construction has been delayed 
because there were insufficient appropriations 
available to cover the entire fiscal year 1959 
Navy construction program, and this item 
was not contained in the fiscal year 1960 
funding program approved by the Congress. 
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To state the matter in a different way, 
this is an old authorization, which mere- 
ly is being brought forward in order to 
avoid having it automatically lapse un- 
der generallaw. The matter was skipped 
in the 1959 appropriation bill. It was 
eligible for construction, but insufficient 
funds to take care of all of the item were 
appropriated. And it was omitted in the 
1960 appropriation bill. This item will 
renew the authorization. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point 
which concerns me—and perhaps others 

may also be concerned about it—is the 
end of security for the United States in 
regard to that base, to begin with. We 
know that the Communists are strongly 
entrenched in the Cuban Government. 
Some persons think Fidel Castro himself 
is a Communist. I wonder whether we 
are justified in spending $5,619,000 in a 
land where, so far as we know, we are 
now being told to leave. 

I suppose the Senator from Mississippi 
noted in today’s newspapers that mobs 
are shouting that the U.S. forces should 
leave Cuba. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes; andI am in sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the Senator 
from Lousiana in regard to this matter, 
and I am glad to discuss it. But I believe 
we should authorize this program, at 
least, so it will be available if the situa- 
tion there clears up. It seems that the 
President has adopted an attitude of 
“wait and see.” Sometimes we get a 
little impatient with that. 

But I approve of the idea of renewing 
this old authorization; and I think we 
are safe in doing so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
this illustrates what I was trying to say 
a little while ago; namely, that recent 
events are changing the picture some- 
what. I think the situation to which 
the Senator from Louisiana has directed 
attention might well be included within 
that general description of the projects 
in regard to which I suggested that a 
degree of flexibility should be consid- 
ered—in other words, that the Depart- 
ment should not consider these authori- 
zations as mandatory projects, but 
should be expected to assess the situation 
and be sure we are going to be able to 
get our money’s worth for what is 
authorized to be spent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
some of us feel that so long as the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba is not demonstrating 
friendship for the United States, but, in 
fact, is demonstrating outright hostility 
for the United States, we might just be 
building the Communists a good base and 
runways which eventually could be used 
emcee planes against the United 


I know the Department usually pre- 
pares its budget about 1 year in advance, 
and then sends it to the Navy, and then 
it goes back to the Department of De- 
fense, and then it goes to the Bureau of 
the Budget. So the chances are that 
this item was probably included by the 
Navy as long as 1 year ago at a time when 
the United States was getting along very 
well with Cuba. 
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I suggest to the Senator that a second 
reason why we should give second 
thought to this item for Guantanamo 
Bay is that to some degree it is a make- 
work project for the employment of a 
large number of unemployed workers 
who were displeased by Castro, by one 
means or another, by requiring Ameri- 
can firms there to shut down. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator’s 
remarks are very timely. I did not mean 
to suggest that the program should be 
proceeded with. I understand it is not 
even included in the appropriation bill 
this year. This is just a matter of 
bringing forward an old authorization. 
So I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. President, in the Army section of 
the bill there is an item which requires 
special explanation, I think, because it 
involves a change. I understand that 
the Senator from Dllinois [Mr. Dovétas] 
will offer an amendment in connection 
with it. 

It is a request by the Army for a con- 
struction fund of $3,314,000 for con- 
struction at Natick, Mass., of the facili- 
ties to house the Food and Container 
Institute; and $720,000 is going to be re- 
quired for the movement of equipment 
and the making of minor modifications 
at the new location. That matter is in- 
cluded in the budget; and the Army’s 
request was taken up, and a case for it 
was made by the Army; namely, to move 
this entire experiment and research in- 
stallation and all the incidental activi- 
ties in regard to the Food and Container 
Institute research program from what is 
called the Chicago Administration Cen- 
ter, in Chicago, Ill., to Natick, Mass. 
All of it is handled by the Quartermaster 
Research and Engineering Command, a 
unit of the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, which has been in operation for 
several years. 

As I have said, the amount involved 
for the construction program is $3,314,- 
000. 

Their estimate was that it would re- 
duce the annual operating cost of the 
Army by an estimated $1,297,000 an- 
nually, which at that rate would amor- 
tize the one-time cost of this operation 
in 3%o years. They claim it would en- 
hance the overall Army operational ef- 
ficiency in connection with the work 
being carried on. 

With all deference to the structure 
at Chicago, it seems that the large Chi- 
cago Administration Center building 
there is used for military activities. But 
it is impossible to carry on this activity 
there—so the Army says it has found— 
on the basis of efficiency, insofar as the 
proper use of funds, and so forth, is 
concerned. 

We heard some very fine statements 
about the matter, and it was fully pre- 
sented to the committee by gentlemen 
from Chicago who really knew the sub- 
ject; and we also received testimony 
from the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] and also an additional state- 
ment by him, as I recall. 

The committee considered all those 
matters, but decided that a case in favor 
of the proposed change had been made. 

Mr. President, I am not attempting to 
keep the floor; but I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that at this time I may yield to the 
Senator from Illinois {Mr. Dovetas], if 
he wishes to submit amendments, and 
then to the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendments which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have read; and I also 
ask that the pages distribute copies of 
the amendments to the desks of all 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 72, beginning with line 3, to strike 
out all down through line 5. 

On page 113, line 3, to strike out “$79- 
552,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$75,- 
924,000.” 

On page 113, line 6, to strike out 
“$147,482,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$143,854,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for the courtesy which he showed in per- 
mitting the delegation from Chicago to 
state the facts in this matter, and I also 
want to say that I know in matters of 
this kind it is very hard for a senatorial 
committee to carry out an independent 
investigation, and that, almost of neces- 
sity, they are forced to rely upon the 
representations which are made to them 
by the military authorities. So I hope 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
other members of the committee which 
heard this matter will not regard me as 
being unduly critical of them individ- 
ually. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
strike from the bill the authorization of 
a transfer of the Food and Container 
Institute from Chicago to new buildings 
in Massachusetts. 

The Quartermaster Corps has for a 
long time had designs upon this facility 
in Chicago, and has been determined to 
transfer the Food and Container In- 
stitute to this new center of theirs which 
they have been building in Natick, Mass. 

As far back as 1952 we asked the Quar- 
termaster Corps whether they had any 
designs to transfer the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute to Natick; and I shall 
submit for the Recorp statements by De- 
fense Department officials and by the 
generals in the Quartermaster Corps dis- 
avowing any intent to make this irans- 
fer. But we have had the suspicion for 
@ number of years that this was a design 
by the Quartermaster Corps and by the 
Army; and while, from year to year we 
were told that we were unduly suspi- 
cious, at last it has happened. 

On the face of it, to transfer a food 
and container institute from the Middle 
West, which is the center of the food 
industry, both in the production and in 
the processing of food, and which is 
also the center of the container indus- 
try, to a peripheral area of the country, 
nonagricultural in nature, seems ex- 
tremely foolish. 

On the floor of the Senate the other 
day, I said that I thought a transfer of 
an institute for research into food and 
containers from Chicago to Massachu- 
setts would be like transferring an in- 
stitute for the study of arctic diseases 
to Puerto Rico. I say that analogy is 
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guarded, in language, and, if anything, 
is an understatement. 

Mr. President, I shall develop this 
argument in some detail. Let me say 
that what the Quartermaster Corps is 
proposing to do is to break up the so- 
called administrative center in Chicago, 
which occupies 1,800,000 square feet of 
space, and which houses 26 separate 
Army functions, plus 8 non-Army activi- 
ties. They propose to break it up, and 
scatter the units which are contained 
therein, most of them being moved to 
other regions in Chicago, but transfer- 
ring the Food and Container Institute to 
Natick, Mass. From these moves they 
claim that large economies will result, 
and these are the asserted justification 
for the proposal. 

The General Accounting Office has 
subjected the claims of the Army to a 
very stringent analysis; and while the 
Army attempted to reply, that reply is, 
in my judgment, wholly inadequate. 

It is true that the present administra- 
tive center probably has much more 
space in it, and occupies a larger area, 
than is needed to carry on the 34 differ- 
ent functions. But it is perfectly ob- 
vious that economies could be effected 
even in the present buildings—there are 
really three connected buildings—by 
giving up one or two of the buildings, or 
giving up a floor or two in the buildings, 
thus shrinking the space for the present 
functions within the existing buildings. 
The space thus freed could be used for 
other Government services. That in it- 
self would take care of most of the 
claimed economies for the move. 

So I would suggest that what the 
Quartermaster Corps has been doing has 
been seeking to find excuses to justify 
a prearranged plan of constructing still 
support that contention in a statement 
shall submit more detailed evidence to 
support that contention in a statement 
which will later be included in the 
RECORD. 

The Quartermaster Corps is intent on 
building a new structure, and it uses as 
justification the claimed economies to 
be achieved by constructing a new build- 
ing in Natick and by moving most of 
the other functions to other locations 
in Chicago. I personally am very du- 
bious as to whether any new structure 
is needed; but, if it is needed, we have 
produced evidence to indicate that it 
can be constructed for approximately 
the same cost in Chicago itself, and that 
there is no need for the transfer of the 
facility itself to Natick. 

We have an extremely good institute 
of technology in Chicago, the Illinois 
Institute. It is one of the three or four 
best engineering and technical institutes 
in the country. 

The [Illinois Institute has offered to 
make available space upon its campus 
for a new structure and has had in- 
formal negotiations about the possibility 
and estimated cost of constructing a 
new building there for the Food and 
Container Institute. Their offer was 
turned down by the Quartermaster 
Corps under very extraordinary condi- 
tions. 

The record will indicate that the rep- 
resentative of the Quartermaster Corps 
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in the informal conversations with rep- 
resentatives of the Lllinois Institute of 
Technology, told them he wanted some- 
where between, roughly, 200,000 and 
300,000 square feet of space. I believe 
the Quartermaster Corps representatives 
do not deny this impression which they 
gave to the Illinois Institute. And the 
Illinois Institute officials replied accord- 
ing to the Army that, in their judgment, 
to construct the desired new building 
would cost approximately $6 million. 

The Quartermaster Corps then com- 
pared this estimate of $6 million with 
the estimate of $3,628,000 for the con- 
struction in Natick, and pointed to the 
$2,400,000 saving as an indication of the 
superiority of the Natick site. 

The giveaway in this whole matter is 
that the Natick costs are for only 121,000 
feet of space, whereas the Quartermaster 
Corps asked the Illinois Institute to sub- 
mit an offer on from 200,000 to 300,000 
feet of space. So the Quartermaster 
Corps was comparing horses and apples. 
Rather, either inadvertently or by de- 
sign, the Quartermaster Corps has led 
the Illinois Institute down the garden 
path into a proposal based on about 
twice the footage that the Natick proj- 
ect was based upon. It took the public 
hearing and Illinois Institute’s subse- 
quent letter to “smoke that out” of the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

We also asked the Illinois Institute 
to figure what the cost would be for a 
new building, and what the cost would 
be for moving, inside Chicago, for a 
building with 121,000 feet, the same area 
as planned at Natick. We got the in- 
formation only the day before yesterday, 
on the very day the Armed Services 
Committee was marking up the military 
construction bill finally. We rushed the 
information over, with a covering letter, 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIs], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I assume that the decision 
probably had already been made. It is 
hard for the committee to reverse itself. 

I also made the documents available 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for the day 
before yesterday, so that the Members 
of the Senate could read them. 

In brief, the Illinois Institute now says 
it could construct a building on or next 
to its campus in Chicago conforming to 
all of the standards, comprising a little 
over 121,000 square feet, for $3,690,000, 
and that this would include the mov- 
ing costs from the present headquarters 
into the new building. This compares 
with an appropriation authorization at 
Natick of $3,628,000. In other words, 
the Chicago bid is only $62,000 more 
than the Natick bid. 

I will say in passing that the General 
Accounting Office is very critical indeed 
of the estimate which the Quartermaster 
Corps put together for $3,628,000 at 
Natick. The General Accounting Office 
believes the cost will run well over $4 
million—indeed, very much more than 
$4 million. 

Mr. President, I do not blame the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
Appropriations for not being able fully 
to digest this information when it came 
to them at the last moment. It was not 
the fault of the Illinois Institute or of 
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the Senator from Illinois that the infor. 
mation did not reach the subcommittee 
earlier. There was no delay, I assure 
the Senate. 

However, I think the Senate should 
now consider this matter with all the 
facts before it. There is really no dif. 
ference in the cost. If anything, the 
cost is less in Chicago, because the Quar- 
termaster Corps estimates of cost are 
very dubious and understated, in the 
opinion of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and are not well founded. 

I wish now to develop the question of 
the relative superiority of location for a 
moment. The Food and Container In- 
stitute has been in Chicago for almost 
40 years. It has been in full force in 
Chicago for a quarter of a century. It 
works closely with the food and con- 
tainer industries, and with the univer- 
sities, through exchanges of informa- 
tion, cooperation in application of new 
discoveries, discussion of procurement 
matters, and through research contracts. 
Over 100 of its 250 civilian employees are 
classified as scientific and technical. It 
has developed a highly skilled personnel. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
& Industry submitted a table showing 
how the industrial concerns dealing with 
food are primarily based upon Chicago. 
That also is in the hearings. I wish to 
mention some of the items. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is cer- 
tainly the world’s leading market in fu- 
tures trading in grains. 

The city is first among all metropoli- 
tan areas of the Nation in meat pro- 
duction. Despite the growing decen- 
tralization in the market, Chicago is still 
the national center of the sales market 
for meat. 

Chicago is the center of distribution 
for the dairy industry. 

Chicago is the center of the confec- 
tionery industry in the United States, 
producing about one-fourth of all candy 
manufactured in the country. 

The Chicago Mercantile Exchange is 
the Nation’s leading futures market in 
butter and eggs. 

The major portion of America’s fruit 
and vegetables funnel through Chicago. 
In fact, more fresh produce passes 
through Chicago than passes through 
any other similar center in the world. 

Chicago handles enough grain to be 
known as the Nation’s third largest 
granary. The value of crops harvested 
within a 500-mile radius of Chicago is 
41 percent of the national total. 

Among the large firms which are in 
Chicago engaged in baking are the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Schulze & Burch 
Biscuit Co., Ward Baking Co., Gordon 
Baking Co., Piper Baking Co., the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., United 
Biscuit Co., and so on and so forth. 

The Chicago area manufactures more 
containers of all kinds than any other 
area in the Nation. 

There are at least 12 important uni- 
versities carrying on research and grad- 
uate work as to food and container tech- 
nology within a radius of several hun- 
dred miles, many inside Chicago itself. 

We have in Chicago the largest col- 
lection of libraries devoted to food 
products. 
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Avery large number of industrial firms 
nave signed a letter urging that the Food 
and Container Institute be kept in Chi- 
cago. The list includes: 

Daniel F. Gerber, president, Gerber 
Baby Foods, Fremont, Mich. 

William A. Beich, vice president, Paul 
P. Beich Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Russell D. L. Wirth, president, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

J. Clyde Loftis, president, Kraft Foods 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Daniel J. Uhrig, president, American 
Bakeries, Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. G. Lucks, president, California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

K. W. Brighton, vice president and 
general manager, American Can Co., 
Barrington, Ill. 

Roscoe G. Haynie, president, Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Herbert R. Stratford, executive vice 
president, Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ii. 

Dale W. Johnson, manager, Edible 
Protein Products, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. V. Williams, vice president, Lawry’s 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

G. F. Atkinson, general manager, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods Division, the Glidden 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. S. Bridges, president, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Mason, vice president, market- 
ing, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 

P. K. Bates, Ph. D., general manager 
of research, Carnation Co., Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

G. C. Scott, president, research, Green 
Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 

J. B. Pardieck, president, California 
Vegetable Concentrates, Inc., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. 

Douglas S. Steinberg, president, Na- 
tional Confectioners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John T. Walsh, director, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

M. A. Peterson, general manager, Idaho 
Potato Growers, Inc., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

George L. Sternfield, executive vice 
president, Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cc. L. Griffith, president, the Griffith 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Robert W. Reneker, vice president, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur T. O’Connor, secretary-treas- 
urer, Dean Milk Co., Franklin Park, Tl. 

Robert J. Greenebaum, president, In- 
land Steel Container Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. Bruce Holmgren, editor, Package 
Engineering, Chicago, III. 

Harold M. Mayer, vice president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dwight P. Joyce, chairman and presi- 
dent, the Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Philip N. Wrigley, president, Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 

H. L. Slaughter, vice president, Durkee 
Famous Foods Division, the Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

One could go on. It is interesting to 
note that the sole witness who could be 
brought before the committee to testify 
from the industry in favor of Natick was 
William Hampton, the director of re- 
Search of the Ocean Spray Cranberry 
Co., of Duxbury, Mass. 
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I like cranberries. I suppose the Mas- 
sachusetts cranberries are as good as 
any other cranberries, though we rather 
prefer those from Wisconsin. However, 
the sole witness from all of industry who 
testified in favor of transferring this 
Institute to Natick was the representa- 
tive of the Ocean Spray Cranberry Co. 
This is a veluetio ad absurdum. I would 
like to say “horseradish.” But I will say 
“cranberries.” 

I do not believe cranberries should 
weigh so heavily in the scale compared 
with all other products. 

Mr. President, I think we should go 
slow on this matter. I think we should 
not authorize the appropriation, and 
that the committee should go into. the 
question more thoroughly. We should 
not take so implicity as true the claims 
of the Quartermaster Corps. We have 
apparently had the cards stacked against 
us from the very start. I am confident 
that if a thorough investigation is made, 
it will be found, first, that merely by 
reducing the amount of space used in the 
present buildings, adequate economies 
can be effected without any physical re- 
location and, second, if a physical re- 
location is carried out, it can be done 
with greater effectiveness and at no 
greater cost with the new building on the 
grounds of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent that a more 
detailed statement which I have pre- 
pared on this subject be printed in the 
ReEcorD at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I hope that when the Senate comes to a 
final decision, we shall not decide the 
question with only four or five Senators 
in the Chamber. I hope, therefore, that 
this item, which is an authorization, may 
be eliminated and that we may have a 
more thorough examination of the sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the statement may be 
printed in the REcorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

The item of $3,628,000 for research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and troop 
housing at Natick, Mass., which my amend- 
ment would strike from the bill, would in 
effect authorize the transfer of the Quarter- 
master Corps Food and Container Institute 
away from Chicago where it kas been located 
for many years to Massachusetts. 

I believe this proposal is most unwise and 
should be deleted from the bill. It would 
remove this important research facility from 
the area that is the heart of the food and 
container industry. The proposal was put 
forward without adequate consideration of 
the alternative possibilities for new building 
in Chicago at the MTllinois Institute of 
Technology for virtually the same cost. And 
the savings claimed by the Army for this 
move, as examined by the GAO, are greatly 
exaggerated, if not wholly dubious. 

A brief examination of each of these points 
should make clear the desirability of remov- 
ing this item from the bill. 

1. FOOD AND CONTAINER. INDUSTRY CENTER IS 
ONLY SENSIBLE LOCATION 

Dating back in some of its functions to 
1921, the Food and Container Institute was 
originally established in Chicago as the Sub- 
sistence Research Labor in 1936, grew 
rapidly in World War II to a function em- 
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ploying nearly 300 persons, and has per- 
formed vital services in all succeeding years 
with personnel now totaling about 250 
civilian and 60 military employees. 

Here it has performed basic research and 
development in food nutrition, stability, and 
acceptance; in military rations and food 
products for the Arined Forces; in contain- 
ers; and in irradiation processes. The In- 
stitute has also carried on a standardization 
program for related research and engineering 
and has given technical services and en- 
gineering support to other military activities. 

It works closely with the food and con- 
tainer industries and universities around 
the country through research contracts. 
Over 100 of its employees are classed as 
scientific or technical. 

In the light of these functions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the only sensible location for this 
work is in Chicago, for the following reasons: 

(a) The contacts with the food and con- 
tainer industries, with which the Quarter- 
master Corps spends large amounts of its 
money each year, are most easily maintained 
in Chicago, which is admittedly the center 
of the Nation’s food and container industries. 
Chicago is in the heart of the country’s 
richest agricultural area. It produces more 
meat products than any other city. It ranks 
second in grain mill products. It is a lead- 
ing distribution center for dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, fruits, etc. 

Similarly Chicago is the country’s major 
producer of containers of all kinds. It leads 
in tin can production and is very high in 
paperboard container production. 

Chicago is accordingly the most convenient 
location for the Army to secure the assist- 
ance of the industry technologists from in- 
dustry advisory committees. There are 17 
such committees, and in addition 29 task 
groups cooperating with the Institute. 

There are more food and container trade 
associations located in Chicago than any- 
where else, another important source of 
contacts. 

It is no wonder that officials of svch com- 
panies as the following have urged that this 
Institute not be moved away from Chicago: 

Kraft Foods Co.; American Bakeries Co.; 
California Packing Corp.; American Can Co.; 
Wilson & Co.; Morton Salt Co.; Central Soya 
Co.; Libby, McNeill & Libby; Quaker Oats 
Co.; Carnation Co.; Green Giant Co.; Cali- 
fornia Vegetable Concentrates, Inc.; National 
Confectioners Association; American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc.; Idaho Potato Growers, 
Inc.; Kitchen Art Foods, Inc.; Swift & Co.; 
Dean Milk Co.; Inland Steel Container Co.; 
Oscar Mayer & Co.; Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co.; 
and Glidden Co. 

Only an official of the Ocean Spray Cran- 
berry Co. of Duxbury, Mass., out of all the 
food industries, appeared in favor of the 
Natick move. 

(b) Because of the concentration of the 
industry in Chicago and the development 
of related research in nearby universities, 
the Chicago area presents unmatched pri- 
vate research facilities to cooperate with 
the Institute. Over 100 such industrial re- 
search laboratories are listed in the materials 
I inserted in the Recorp on Wednesday. 
Major scientific research facilities are also 
available at the University of Chicago, North- 
western University Technological Institute, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, American Meat Insti- 
tute, the University of Illinois Medical 
Center, and Argonne National Laboratory. 
The technical libraries are also numerous, 
including the John Crerar Library, one of 
the greatest scientific libraries in the world. 

(c) Chicago is the best center for recruit- 
ing technical personnel, both because of the 
abundance of industry research in the vicin- 
ity and because educational institutions 
doing graduate work in food technology 
are more numerous in the Midwest than in 
any other part of the country. 
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It seems to me that the Army has under- 
estimated the importance of this factor also 
in recommending the move from Chicago 
to Natick. Mr. William G. Mason, who testi- 
fied at the hearings in behalf of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, and 
is himself a vice president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., made it clear that the Institute 
has built up a very competent personnel, 
including many highly skilled individuals. 
He also expressed a doubt that many of 
them would go to Natick, if this change is 
made. Is it really worthwhile to tear this 
Institute out by its roots and break up the 
manpower group that has provided such 
excellent scientific and research services to 
the country? 

(d) Retention of the Institute in Chicago 
would enable it to maintain its present 
close relationship with the Military Subsist- 
ence Supply Agency and the Army Subsist- 
ence Center, with which there are frequent 
conferences and contacts. I am told that 
the improvements and developments in re- 
lation to rations result in new and revised 
specifications which are used by the sub- 
sistence agencies for the procurement of 
subsistence supplies, and that a nearby lo- 
cation is therefore of great importance. 

(e) Since by General Seeman’s admission 
in the hearings, almost half of the Quarter- 
master Corps’ research and development ac- 
tivities are contracted out, the proximity of 
the Institute to the institutions which re- 
ceive these contracts is also of importance. 
The summary of these contracts prepared by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce indi- 
cates that in dollar volume over $1,900,000 of 
these contracts are in the Middle West and 
on the west coast, whereas only $422,000 of 
these contracts are in the East (including 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia). In terms of the number of con- 
tracts, nearly 72 percent are in the Middle 
West and West and only 22% percent in the 
East. 

In the light of the great advantages which 
the Chicago location offers, therefore, I be- 
lieve it would be folly to transfer the Food 
and Container Institute from Chicago to 
Natick—and it appears that a preponderant 
segment of the related and cooperating in- 
dustries agree. 

As I said on Wednesday in the Senate, it 
would make about as much sense to locate 
a laboratory on Arctic diseases in Puerto Rico. 


2. ALTERNATIVE CHICAGO POSSIBILITIES NOT 
FULLY EXPLORED 


In its justification of the proposed move 
because of claimed economies, the Army re- 
ports that it conferred with officials of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago 
about placing the new building on that 
campus if the present facility is vacated. 
But the Army memorandum submitted to 
the Armed Services Committee asserted that 
the Illinois Institute “offer” came to “ap- 
proximately $6 million,” as compared with 
the estimated cost of $3,628,000 at Natick. 

It now appears from the letter I placed in 
the Recorp on Wednesday, however, that the 
conversations with the Illinois Institute offi- 
cials were based on an assumed building area 
of 200,000 to 300,000 square feet. On the 
other hand, the new buildings at Natick are 
planned for 121,000 square feet at the most— 
and General Seeman’s latest memo refers to 
only 112,000 square feet. 

The [Illinois Institute vice president, Mr. 
Raymond J. Spaeth, in his letter of May 9 
to me has stated that on this reduced area 
of 121,000 square feet—as contrasted with 
the 200,000 to 300,000 square feet earlier 
discussed—they could erect the necessary 
laboratories so that, with moving costs 
(which are included in the $3,628,000 figure 
in the bill), the total cost in Chicago would 
come to $3,690,170. 

This is only $62,000 more—or about 2 per- 
cent—than the figure submitted by the 
Army. 
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The GAO, which has made some sweeping 
criticisms of the Army claims of possible 
economies, pointed out that in July 1959: 
“Although the advantages of affiliation with 
the IIT were considerable, the cost factors, 
when compared to relocation at the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Center at 
Natick, were considered so unfavorable that 
the proposal was not further explored in 
detail” (p. 29). 

But since they were comparing such unlike 
areas, it is no wonder the advantage was 
all with Natick. 

I certainly think Congress should go slow 
to break up a highly efficient operation and 
scientific team in Chicago on the basis of 
alleged savings to the Government most of 
which vanish into thin air when the basis 
of comparison is a fairone. I cannot under- 
stand why the Army did not explore this 
move more fully last year. But at least now 
that we know the Quartermaster Corps did 
not ask the Illinois Institute to submit a 
proposal based on the same size facility as 
at Natick—which General Seeman admitted 
in response to Senator Cannon’s questions 
at the hearing (p. 576)—and did not try to 
find out the costs of any comparable new 
facility in Chicago, I believe Congress should 
not accept the Army’s recommendation on 
this item as adequately justified. 


3. THE SAVINGS CLAIMED BY THE ARMY FOR THE 
TRANSFER TO NATICK ARE PROBABLY NON- 
EXISTENT 
The Army’s plan in connection with the 

proposed move of the Food and Container 

Institute to Natick is primarily supported by 

the claim of operating economies made pos- 

sible through vacating the present building 
where it is now located in Chicago, the so- 
called Chicago Administration Center. 

This building—really three connected 
buildings—has 1.8 million square feet of 
space. It presently houses 26 different func- 
tions of the Quartermaster and Fifth Army, 
four other Defense Department activities, 
and various other functions of four other 
Government departments. All of these 
would have to be relocated or otherwise 
cared for. It is no simple operation. 

The new plans for the Department of 
Army functions provide for the use of only 
266,000 square feet as against the 1,071,000 
square feet the Army is now using at the 
Chicago Administration Center. Over half 
of this space reduction (499,000 square feet) 
is accounted for by eliminating the space for 
administrative personnel—and the saving 
through reduction in that personnel (261 
employees) is a further major part of the 
claimed savings. 

But two things should be said. First, the 
savings from this large reduction in space 
and administrative personnel depends only 
in small part upon the move to Natick. 
Most of it can also be made by vacating the 
present building and moving the Food and 
Container Institute into new and smaller 
quarters in Chicago. 

And secondly, the GAO points out that 
“most of the savings which may be realized 
are contingent upon the ability of the Army 
to perform the operations within the sharply 
reduced space requirements estimated by the 
Army for the relocation sites” (p. 7). (For 
instance they cut the Food and Container 
Institute space from 188,000 to 121,000 or 
112,000 square feet, depending upon which 
figure of General Seeman’s is used.) And 
the GAO further states: “It is, of course, 
quite possible that in any given case, or in 
all the moves proposed, the projected space 
needs will be found inadequate or the sup- 
port costs at the relocation sites will be 
greater than estimated, or that both situa- 
tions will occur’”’ (p. 14). 

The GAO also declares that it found the 
estimated support costs at the various re- 
location sites understated, the costs of re- 
locating the other tenants understated, and 
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the relocation costs of nonmilitary activities 
not considered at all. 

Thus the claimed savings through in- 
activating the Chicago Administrative Center 
building are held by GAO to be exaggerated. 

But the essential point is that most of 
them (the only exception being the saving 
from placing the Food and Container In- 
stitute under the administrative operation 
of the present Natick command) could also 
be secured from inactivating the Chicago 
Administration Center building and moving 
the Institute to a new location in Chicago, 

Taking special note of the drastic space 
reductions planned by the Army for the 
functions now performed at the CAC, the 
study by the GAO also developed an esti- 
mate for possible future savings in the same 
CAC buildings, but with the present func- 
tions compressed into the proposed smaller 
space, and with other Government tenants 
making a full use of the whole CAC build- 
ing space. Interestingly enough, these pro- 
jections develop an ultimate annual savings 
of $1.3 million (p. 21), which is greater than 
the exaggerated claim of $1,297,000 annual 
savings by the Army—although the savings 
in the first 7 years when new equipment 
costs would be amortized is estimated below 
the Army figures. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Army is able to get cost figures which are 
apparently somewhat lower at Natick (al- 
though General Seeman concedes that unit 
construction costs are virtually the same) 
because the existing development building 
at Natick is a specially designed laboratory 
structure, the entire first floor of which is 
now devoted to office use. They plan to 
convert this to laboratory use (and extend 
the development building also) and relocate 
the present office personnel in a less costly 
new office facility. In other words, part of 
this costlier laboratory structure represents 
past Government expense. 

Another interesting point in the GAO 
analysis is that the annual savings properly 
allocated to Natick alone in recurring costs 
resulting from the closing of the C.AC. 
building in Chicago is only $281,285 (sched- 
ule A). At this rate it will take a lot longer 
than the claimed 3 years to amortize the 
cost of the new construction at Natick— 
which is $3,628,000 under this bill, but 
which GAO estimates will come with relo- 
cation costs to $4,542,000 (schedule B). 

In any case, the study which GAO made 
left it in sufficient doubt about the claimed 
savings from inactivating the C.A.C. build- 
ing and the possibilities of more economical 
use of it than at present, that GAO de- 
clared the “C.A.C. facility should be studied 
further * * * before a final decision is 
made regarding the ultimate use or dis- 
posal of this facility” (p. 22). 

The case for economy in the proposed 
move, therefore, seems to fall apart, and I 
believe the Senate has before it a simple 
question of where this food and container 
research function can best be performed. 
For the reasons which I outlined at the 
start, I believe there can be only one answer 
to this question, Chicago. And I hope we 
shall not make the mistake of moving this 
vital Laboratory, breaking up the scientific 
group long assembled at the present site, 
damaging the performance of the Govern- 
ment’s own work and making more difficult 
the essential cooperation with related in- 
dustries and the recruitment of new 
personnel. 

I hope, therefore, that my amendment may 
be approved. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS IS GOING BACK ON ASSUR- 
ANCES AGAINST MOVE AWAY FROM CHICAGO 


When the initial appropriation for the 
Natick research center was before the Senate 
in 1952, I specifically raised the possibility 
that that might be the opening move in a 
more extensive plan to transfer the Food and 
Container Institute from Chicago also. 
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In a letter from the Department of Defense 
jaced in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Minnesota ;Mr. HUMPHREY], however, it was 
categorically stated, “The Quartermaster 
Corps Food and Container Institute will re- 
main at its present location in Chicago, Ill.” 
( WAL RECORD, June 30, 1952, vol. 
98, pt. 7, p. 8590). Previously the distin- 
ed Representative from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack], had stated in the House 
that the Natick facility would not house all 
the Quartermaster research, just that re- 
search concerned with protecting the soldier 
from all weather conditions where he may be 
called upon to fight. He added, “There is no 
on to take care of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute at Chicago.” (CONGRES- 
sional RecoRD, March 25, 1952, vol. 98, pt. 3, 
p. 2855.) 

Similar assurances had been given in the 
hearings on the authorization bills in 1947: 

“Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does this lab- 
oratory * * * contemplate research on foods? 

“General Dorior. No, sir. I should say not. 
Food technology, the application of the in- 
dustrial side of it, the assay food as a mili- 
tary weapon, so to speak, is in Chicago, 
because that is where the industry is.” 
(Hearings on H.R. 612, p. 3985.) 

“General MIppLESWART. We feel we can do 
a much better job if we put all of it, except 
for food, which we intend to leave in Chicago, 
into this consolidated laboratory” (p. 3988.) 

And again in the hearings in 1948— 

“Dr. HUNTER (technical director, Research 
and Development, Quartermaster Corps). 
The food work is in Chicago and does not 
become a part of this discussion here.” 
(Hearings on S. 286, p. 25.) 

Against the background of these repeated 
assurances, we surely cannot be blamed for 
feeling that we have been booby-trapped by 
the Quartermaster Corps. Regardless of that, 
however, the basic question is, where can this 
function be most efficiently and economically 
run. And the Army has not to my mind 
justified the move to Natick, and the pro- 
posed expenditure of $3,628,000 to start it in 
motion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] 
wish his amendments to be considered 
en bloc? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; of necessity 
they must be so considered because the 
first part of the amendments strikes out 
the individual item, whereas the two 
latter paragraphs of the amendments 
deal with the reduction in totals which 
would be occasioned if the earlier item 
is eliminated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
defend for a moment the action of the 
subcommittee and the full committee of 
the Armed Services Committee in in- 
cluding this item for the Natick Re- 
search and Engineering Center in the 
military construction authorization bill. 

I am opposed to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois, which 
would strike out the funds for the move- 
ment of the Food and Container Insti- 
tute from Chicago and its construction 
at Natick, Mass. The Department of 
the Army, the Department of Defense, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate, and the full committee of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate have approved this move, and 
the Comptroller General estimates it will 
Save approximately a million dollars a 
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year. The Army puts the savings at 
nearer $1,300,000 a year. The amount 
provided in the bill for the move is $3,- 
628,000, which includes the new con- 
struction and equipment. It is an addi- 
tion to the Natick Research Center, 
which is the headquarters of the Quar- 
termaster Research and Engineering 
Command. 

At Natick at the present time there 
are installations valued at approximate- 
ly $11,800,000. This provision would 
add $3,628,000 to that amount, and 
would provide for new and converted 
— in the amount of 121,235 square 
eet. 

Included in this amount would be an 
addition to and conversion of a develop- 
ment building, animal laboratory facili- 
ties, addition to an enlisted men’s bar- 
racks, and a new office and laboratory 
building, all of which is included in the 
$3,628,000. 

At the present time the center does 
the Quartermaster research work for 
the Armed Forces in clothing, in atmos- 
pheric conditions, and in all other in- 
vestigations which contribute to better 
health of members of the Army. It is 
desired to put the food and container 
research there also, as it is all a part 
of the same undertaking. 

I do not object to the Senator from 
Illinois {Mr. Dovucitas] opposing this 
move because the laboratory in Chicago 
has been there, as he stated, for a num- 
ber of years. But I do say that Mas- 
sachusetts is just as good a food research 
center as is Illinois. I call attention to 
the facilities of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the University of 
Massachusetts, and the Arthur D. Little 
Research Laboratory, which are all 
working on the question of food research. 

In addition I remind the Senator from 
Illinois that the products of the Birds- 
eye Food Co., for example, were developed 
entirely in Massachusetts. That is a na- 
tional product today. So we do know 
something about food. 

I also point out that the geographic 
distribution of industrial food labora- 
tories, as shown in a study prepared by 
the National Academy of Sciences as of 
1956, shows that the great majority of 
food research laboratories are in the 
East rather than in the Chicago area. 

Originally the Senator from Illinois 
wished to rehabilitate the warehouse 
where this laboratory is now located in 
Chicago. The Army calls it a white ele- 
phant. That proposal was dropped. The 
present proposal is to have new construc- 
tion at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. But one thing the proposal does 
not state is whether the Armed Forces 
will construct a building on land of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology or 
whether they will lease a building which 
would be built by the Illinois Institute 
itself. 

The Senator states that the building 
would require about 121,000 square feet 
of space, and that the cost of such a 
structure in Illinois would be only slight- 
ly greater than the cost would be in 
Natick. I point out to him that if the 
structure were built in Illinois, there 
would have to be about 40,000 square feet 
additional—the Army only estimates 
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that; without a detailed study it is not 
sure—for administrative purposes. 

I also point out that this 40,000 square 
feet at $22 a square foot would add an- 
other $800,000 to the cost. That expend- 
iture would not be necessary in Natick 
because of consolidation with present ad- 
ministrative services. Also if the project 
is built at Natick, there would be em- 
ployed 220 technical people instead of 
the 252 now employed in illinois. 

So there are these reasons—funda- 
mental financial reasons, economic rea- 
sons, and research reasons—why all of 
this research work for the Armed Forces 
should be concentrated at Natick. A 
subcommittee of the House is studying 
this subject. If the bill is in conference, 
the matter will be open when we get the 
report of the subcommittee of the House. 
If that report is adverse to Natick, of 
course, what I am saying to the Senate 
is of very much less value. If it is in 
favor of Natick, it makes even a stronger 
case than the Army, the Defense De- 
partment, and the Bureau of the Budget 
are now making. 

As it was pointed out, this building will 
be paid for, in savings, in approximately 
3 to 5 years. I say that advisedly, be- 
cause if it is figured at $1,300,000, it will 
be paid for within that period. If the 
figure is less, it will take a little longer. 

I would say that my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], who is 
very busy at the present time, could not 
be in the Senate this afternoon, and he 
has authorized me to speak i.- his behalf 
on this subject; he is in accord with me 
regarding this transfer. 

So I hope that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] will be defeated, and that the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Armed 
Services on this subject will be sustained, 
and that this matter will be taken to 
conference, where we can discuss it on 
its merits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
are a few points which the Senator from 
Massachusetts made that I believe 
should be answered. One is his state- 
ment that if the facility remains in Chi- 
cago it would need 40,000 more square 
feet for administrative purposes, where- 
as that would not be needed in Natick. 

This seems to me a figure which has 
been drawn out of the hat to justify a 
predetermined decision. The square 
footage needed for research purposes 
and the facilities connected with this 
food and container research come to 
121,000 feet. To say that a third more is 
needed for administrative purposes is 
extraordinary and incredible. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I believe I can 
give the exact statement of the Army on 
that subject. Would he prefer not to 
yield at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In relation to 
this subject, to which the Senator is now 
addressing himself, the Army says: 

It does not cover facilities for housing ad- 
ditional station overhead requirements 
which would be necessary to accommodate 
the necessary overhead if the F and CI were 
continued in Chicago at IIT. Provision of 
this additional space would invalidate IIT 
purported equivalent costs. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to say, 
in reply, that some reasonable space for 
administrative personnel would be 
understandable, but not 40,000 square 
feet. Furthermore the General Account- 
ing Office has pointed out that if we 
take in all of the probable costs, the 
costs at Natick would not be $3,628,000, 
but over $4 million. So that this is a 
very dubious advantage which the Sen- 
ator mentions. It is clearly outweighed 
by the enormous advantages of locating 
this research work in the midwest, in 


Chicago. 

I appreciate the fact that Massa- 
chusetts is a center of food consumption. 
I had never thought it was also a center 
of food production or processing. In 
spite of the high standing of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, I had 
never thought that much of its work was 
done in the field of foods. It is a great 
engineering institution, but not a food 
center. There are in the Chicago area 
no less than 100 industrial research 
laboratories dealing primarily with foods 
and containers. There are scientific re- 
search facilities in the field of foods 
available at the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, the [Illinois 
Institute of Technology, the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, the American Meat 
Institute, the University of Illinois Medi- 
cal Center, and the Argonne National 
Laboratory. The John Crerar Library, 
one of the greatest scientific libraries in 
the world is located in Chicago. 

In addition, Chicago is the best center 
for the recruiting of technical personnel 
in the field of food technology. 

I introduced for the Recorp on 
Wednesday the information about the 
geographical distribution of the Food 
and Container Institute’s research con- 
tracts. By the admission of General 
Seeman himself, almost a half of the 
Quartermaster Corps research and de- 
velopment activities are contracted out. 
If we analyze these contracts, we find 
that by volume more than $1,900,000 are 
in the Middle West and on the West 
Coast, whereas only $422,000 of these 
contracts are in the East, including New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia. In terms of the number of 
contracts, nearly 72 percent are in the 
Middle West and West, and only <2” »er- 
cent in the East. 

So I submit it would make about as 
much sense to transfer the Food and Re- 
search Institute to Natick, Massachu- 
setts, as it would be to locate a labora- 
tory on Arctic diseases in Puerto Rico. 

I believe we have now a sum total of 
perhaps six or seven Senators on the 
floor, and I would not like to have this 
issue decided at this time. Therefore I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion for 
a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I withhold it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to talk very briefly on this subject, and 
I shall try to summarize it as I see it. 
What is involved here is the transfer of 
a function and a facility from the city 
of Chicago to the city of Natick, Mass. 
I can readily understand the desire of 
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my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, to have the transfer 
made. I am sure he understands our 
desire to retain the center in the city of 
Chicago, if we can. 

We hope it will be left there. We be- 
lieve that the arguments which have 
been adduced in behalf of the transfer 
are, first, that it would effectuate a con- 
solidation of certain activities. Second, 
and I suppose this is to be conceded ac- 
cording to the report by the Comptroller 
General, that some savings might be ef- 
fected. 

I should point out, however, that the 
Comptroller General’s report dealt en- 
tirely, as I understand, with the money 
savings, and gave no effect to a good 
many other factors. 

In the first instance, I believe the Army 
overstated the economies, and perhaps 
the General Accounting Office did like- 
wise, because they sent first one report to 
my office, and then a few days later they 
sent a revised report, indicating the 
economies were not quite as substantial 
as were first indicated by the Army or 
the Comptroller General. 

I am concerned with the argument as 
to why this Institute ought to remain in 
the city of Chicago and in the State of 
Illinois. I will summarize the argu- 
ment in this way. First, the economies 
were overstated and were concerned only 
with the dollars involved. Second, I be- 
lieve the Comptroller General’s report 
indicates that there would be circum- 
scribed space at the Natick installation. 
In fact, Mr. Weitzel’s letter to Repre- 
sentative Yates, dated April 27, 1960, has 
this statement in it: 

It is important to note, however, that most 
of the savings estimated by the Army and by 
us depend upon the ability of the Army to 
perform the operations within sharply re- 
duced—by 75 percent—space requirements 
estimated by the Army for the relocation 
sites. 


I think it is a very significant thing; 
and if that were taken into account, and 
if the matter were rationalized on a 
comparable area basis, doubtless no such 
savings could be established. 

The third reason I would cite is that 
this center has been located in the city 
of Chicago, or its forerunner has been 
located there, since 1921. That means 
that some kind of function like this has 
been in the State of Illinois for 39 years, 
and I think there ought to be a prepon- 
derant argument before there is approval 
of the proposal to relocate this Container 
Institute. 

Fourth, the facility was located in 
Chicago because of the proximity to the 
procurement agencies of the armed 
services. There are so many of them 
there, and I think that is the reason 
why the center was established there in 
the first instance. Those procurement 
and supply agencies are still there, or 
are in that general area. Hence, that is 
another valid reason why the proposal 
to move the center to Massachusetts 
should not be lightly undertaken. 

Fifth, I submit that this function was 
located in Chicago because of the prox- 
imity of laboratories and _ libraries. 
One needs only to examine the hearings 
and note the long list of laboratories and 
other facilities to get some hint that 
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actually that area is the center for that 
kind of function. 


Beginning at page 562 of the hearings, 
there are listed, first, the industria] re- 
search laboratories in the Chicago area 
dealing with foods; second, the labora- 
tories dealing with containers; and then 
the major Chicago trade associations in 
the food and container field. Nowhere 
else in the country are there facilities 
to match them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the lists of the various facilities, 

There being no objection, the lists 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


ENCLOSURE 1. INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LaBora- 
TORIES IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


(Source: Industrial Research Laboratories 
of the United States (10th ed.) Publication 
379, National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council, Washington, D.C., 1956.) 


A. FOODS 


American Bakeries Co., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 221 
North La Salle Street. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario Street. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 
East 57th Street. 

American Research & Testing Laboratories, 
32 North State Street. 

Armour & Co. Research Division, Union 
Stock Yards. 

Armour & Co. Auxiliaries Division, 1355 
West 31st Street. 

Beatrice Foods Co., 1526 South State Street. 

Best Foods, Inc., The, 2816 South Kilbourn 
Avenue. 

Chicago-Allis Manufacturing Co., 113-25 
North Green Street. 

Chicago Dairy & Food Laboratories, 6930 
North Clark Street. 

Chicago Pharmacal Co., 5547 North Ravens- 
wood. 

Columbus Laboratories, The, 31 North State 
Street. 

Continental Can Co., Inc.—Metal Division, 
76th and Loomis Boulevard. 

Continental Coffee Co., 641 North Orleans 
Street. 

Cook Chocolate Co., 4825 South Rockwell 
Street. 

Dawes’ Laboratories, Inc., 4800 South Rich- 
mond Street. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, The, 2750 West 35th 
Street. 

F. & F. Laboratories, Inc., 3501 West 48th 
Place. 

Fermco Chemicals, Inc., 4941 South Racine 
Avenue. 

Feuer & Associates, Bertram, 664 North 
Michigan Avenue. 

Food Technology, Inc., 5903 Northwest 
Highway. 

General Foods Corp.-Perkins Products Co., 
7400 South Rockwell Street. 

Glidden Co., The, Food Division (Durkee 
Famous Foods), 2670 North Elston Avenue 
and 8702 Iron Street. 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, 1415 West 
37th Street. 

Hales & Hunter Co., Red Comb Laboratory, 
140th and Stewart Avenue. 

Independent Biscuit Manufacturers’ Co., 
7002 North Clark Street. 

Industrial Bio-Test Laboratories, Inc., 4122 
South Union Avenue. 

Institute of American Poultry Industries, 
I.A.P.I. Egg Products Laboratory, 110 North 
Franklin Street. 

James Laboratories, The, 189 West Madi- 
son Street. 

Johnson Products Co.—Keto Laboratory, 
4603 South State Street. 
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Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., 2320 North Damen 
Avenue. 

Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., H., 11 East Illinois 
Street. 

Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Inc., 
77137 South Chicago Avenue. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., The, 3100 South 
Kedzie Avenue. 

Long Co., W. E., 188 West Randolph Street. 

Miner Laboratories, The, 9 South Clinton 


Street. 

Morton Salt Co., Development Division, 
1357 North Elston. 

Peter Hand Foundation, 1632, North Shef- 
field Avenue. 


Quaker Oats Co., The, 345 East 25th Street. 

Reliable Packing Co., 1440 West 47th Street. 

Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Inc., 1637 
South Kilbourn. 

Siebel Sons’ Co., Inc., J. E., 4055 West Peter- 
son Avenue. 

Stange Co., William J., 342 North Western 
Avenue. 

Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards. 

Synthetical Laboratories, The, 5558 West 
Ardmore Avenue. 

Vico Products Co., 
Boulevard. 

Vitamins, Inc., 809 West 58th Street. 

Wahl-Henius Institute, 1135 Fullerton 
Avenue. 

Wilson & Co., Inc., 4100 South Ashland 
Avenue. 

Wrigley Co., Wm., Jr., 301 East Erie Street. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Barrington, Ml. 

Wilson & Co., Inc., Calumet City, Il. 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago Heights, 
tl. 
General American Transportation Corp., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Fearn Foods, Inc., Franklin Park, Ill. 

Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Il. 

National Dairy Products Corp., Kraft Foods 
Co., Glenview, Ill. 

Grayslake Gelatin Co., Grayslake, Ill. 

Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Armour & Co., Kankakee, II. 

Allied Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Il. 

American Can Co., Maywood, IIl. 

United Biscuit Co. of America, 
Park, Il. 

American Maize-Products Co., Roby, Ind. 

Dean Milk Co., Rockford, Ill. 

California Packing Corp., Rochelle, I11. 

Julep Co., The, Sycamore, Il. 

Koller & Koller, Villa Park, Ill. 

Wander Co., The, Villa Park, Ill. 

Morton Salt Co., Woodstock, Ill. 


B. CONTAINERS 


Celotex Corp., The, 205 West Monroe Street. 
Chicago Carton Co., 4200 South Pulaski 


2817 North Oakley 


Melrose 


Container Corp. of America, 10 North Clark 
Street. 

Container Laboratories, 
Kinzie Street. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Central Re- 
search & Engineering Division, 7622 South 
Racine Avenue. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Millsplastic 
Laboratory, 2930 North Ashland Avenue. 

Cracker Jack Co., The, 4800 West 66th 
Street. 

Cromwell Paper Co., 4801 South Whipple 
Street. 

Daubert Chemical Co., 4700 South Central 
Avenue. 

Ekco Products Co., 
Avenue. 

Glidden Co., Protective Coating Division, 
1856 North LeClaire Avenue. 

Inland Steel Container Co., 6532 South 
— Avenue. 

quid Carbonic Corp., The, 3100 South 
Kedzie Avenue. > 

Meyercord Co., 5823 West Lake Street. 

a Scientific Co., 3737 West Cortland 


Inc., 112 West 


1949 North Cicero 


Rapid Roller Co., 2550 South Federal Street. 
Stone Container Corp., 4200 West 42d Place. 
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Transparent Package Co., 3520 South Mor- 
gan Street. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co., 6655 West 
Diversey Avenue. 

Visking Corp., 6733 West 65th Street. 

White Cap Co., 1819 North Major Avenue. 

Apollo Metal Works, Bedford Park. 

Dearborn Glass Co., Bedford Park. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Marbon Chemical Di- 
vision, Gary, Ind. 

Glidden Co., the Chemical, Metal, and Pig- 
ment Division, Hammond, Ind. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Lake Zurich. 

American Can Co., Maywood. 

Atlas Powder Co., Zapon Finishes Labora- 
tory, North Chicago. 

ENCLOSURE 2, MAsJoR CHICAGO TRADE ASSOCIA- 

TIONS IN THE FooDp AND CONTAINER FIELDS 

A. FOODS : 

Chicago Candy Association, 306 North 
Union Avenue. 

Independent Grocers’ Alliance Distribu- 
tion Co., 181 South Wabash Avenue. 

Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, 100 East Ohio Street. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 360 
North Michigan Avenue. 

National Association of Retail Meal & Food 
Dealers, Inc., 500 North Dearborn. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc., 100 North 
Franklin Street. 

National Confectioners’ Association of the 
United States, Inc., 36 South Wabash 
Avenue. 

National Fruit & Syrup Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 38 South Deaborn Street. 

National Pickle Packers Association, 202 
South Marion Street, Oak Park. 

National Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants 
Association, 222 West North Bank Drive. 

National Soup Mix Association, 125 East 
Church Street, Libertyville. 

National Split Pea Association, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue. 

Research & Development Associates, Food 
& Container Institute, Inc., 1849 West 
Pershing Road. 

Salt Producers Association, 231 North La 
Salle Street. 

American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street. 

American Meat Institute Foundation, 939 
East 57th Street. 

National Livestock Producers Association, 
139 North Clark Street. 

National Livestock and Meat Board, 407 
South Dearborn Street. 

Packers & Sausage Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 100 West Monroe Street. 

American Corn Millers Federation, 
South Dearborn Street. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle 
Street. 

Chicago Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 120 South La Salle Street. 

Millers National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard. 

Association of Vitamin Chemists, Inc., 7737 
South Chicago Avenue. 

American Butter Institute, 
Franklin Street. 

American Dairy Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 North 
La Salle Street. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart. 

Evaporated Milk Association, 228 North 
La Salle Street. 

Illinois Dairy Products, Association, 309 
West Jackson Boulevard. 

Milk Foundation, Inc., 
Street. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc., 110 North 
Franklin Street. 

National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal 
Street. 
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National Poultry, Butter & Egg Associa- 
tion, 110 North Franklin. 

National Soybean Processors Association, 
3818 Board of Trade Building. 

Poultry and Egg National Board, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue. 

Pure Milk Association, 343 South Dearborn 
Street. 

American Bakers Association, 
Wacker Drive. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 East 
Ontario Street. 

American Society of Bakery Engineers, 121 
West Wacker Drive. 

Associated Food Retailers of Greater Chi- 
cago, Inc., 500 North Dearborn Street. 

Bakers Club of Chicago, 112 West Ran- 
dolph Street. 

Canned Chop Suey Foods Industry, 332 
South Michigan Avenue. 

B. CONTAINERS 

Chicago Paper Box Suppliers Association, 
1210 Ridgewood Drive, Northbrook. 

Fibre Box Association, 224 South Michigan 
Avenue. 

Folding Paper Box Association of America, 
222 West Adams Street. 

Paraffined Carton Association, 111 West 
Washington Street. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Comptroller’s Office, in dealing with 
money, does not take this into account. 
Yet I think it is one of the most impor- 
tant factors to be considered when we 
are dealing with research operations in 
the field of food and containers. 

Next, I point out the impressive num- 
ber of organizations which are opposed 
to the removal of this center. They are 
listed on page 544 of the hearings. I 
ask unanimous consent that this very 
impressive list, including packing com- 
panies and food processing companies of 
all kinds, may be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Daniel F. Gerber, president, Gerber Baby 
Foods, Fremont, Mich. 

William A. Beich, vice president, Paul E. 
Beich Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Roscoe G. Haynie, president, Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Herbert R. Stratford, executive vice presi- 
dent, Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Russell D. L. Wirth, president, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. Clyde Loftis, president, Kraft Foods Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Daniel J. Uhrig, president, 
Bakeries Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. G. Lucks, president, California Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

K. W. Brighton, vice president and general 
manager, American Can Co., Barrington, Il. 

Dale W. Johnson, manager, edible protein 
products, Central Soya Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

A. V. Williams, vice president, Lawry's 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

G. F. Atkinson, general manager, Durkee 
Famous Foods Division, the Glidden Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. S. Bridges, president, Libby, McNeill & 


Libby, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, next I 
point out the close liaison which has 
been established between the food in- 
dustry and the trade organizations, on 
the one hand, and the Container Insti- 
tute, on the other. It seems to me that 
we would be fairly undoing the work of 
certainly more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and perhaps 40 years, if this re- 
moval were undertaken. 
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Next, I point out the availability of 
technical personnel. I doubt very much 
that if the center were removed to 
Massachusetts, technical personnel in 
the numbers which are available in the 
Chicago area, because of the concentra- 
tion of laboratory work there, would.ever 
become available. That is not the least 
of the attractions for maintaining this 
operation in Chicago. There are con- 
tacts with the food industry, with the 
packing plants, with the canners, with 
the bakers, with the confectionery 
groups. 

One could continue to name almost 
every food group in the category. There 
is no other area, and certainly no other 
city, anywhere in the United States, 
which offers comparable contacts with 
which this work is concerned. 

Then, of course, there is the question 
of central transportation, not only as it 
involves the transportation of commod- 
ities, but also the transportation of per- 
sons. 

Then, too, an offer has come from the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, which 
on its own campus, in the near Southside 
in Chicago, could make quarters and 
facilities available for this purpose. 
There is precedent for that. The kind 
of function which has been identified 
with Duke University has been taking 
place for years. I can see no good rea- 
son, under the circumstances, why a 
similar contact and a similar contract 
could not be negotiated with the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 

I think the evidence is clear that 
there are no adequate facilities available 
at Natick for the moment—at least, I 
gathered that from such engineering evi- 
dence as I could find in the Recorp. It 
is pretty clear as to what will happen. 
It will mean that there will be subse- 
quent requests for appropriations for 
facilities of one kind and another. Why 
undertake that, and why undertake the 
removal costs and the relocation costs 
at this time, when this function has been 
operating in a very satisfactory fashion? 

I think other evidence also could be 
adduced to support the contention which 
my colleague [Mr. Douctas] makes, and 
which I make, that the proposed re- 
moval should not be effected; and if the 
Army has an abiding interest in it, it 
certainly merits far more consideration. 

I hope, therefore, that the pending 
amendments will prevail, and that an- 
other good, long look can be taken before 
the proposed transfer is undertaken. 

The House of Representatives was per- 
suaded on that point, and included no 
comparable provision in the bill. I do 
not believe, therefore, that the Senate 
ought to act until we have had another 
look at the matter and have had a more 
thorough investigation. made. I hope, 
therefore, that the Senate will not ap- 
prove the transfer, and will support the 
pending amen 

Mr. SALTONS* Mr. President, 
will the Senator.from Mississippi yield, 
to permit me.to reply to the Senator 
from Illinois?. 


distin- 


guished Senator from Illinois, the mi- 
nority leader, has stated that the Comp- 
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troller General merely talks about the 
cost involved but does not consider the 
question of efficiency. I point out that 
the headquarters for the research work 
of the Army Quartermaster is now lo- 
cated at Natick, and that if the new 
building is constructed in Chicago, all 
reports from Chicago will have to go 
through Natick and then to Washington, 
in order to have the operation unified. 

Furthermore, the present building is 
so inefficient that the proposed move has 
been stimulated. As I told the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Army today considers the 
building to be a white elephant. They 
cannot rent the parts of it which they 
are not using. So the building has be- 
come extremely inefficient. 

The revised suggestions concerning 
Illinois are to erect new buildings on the 
grounds of the University of Illinois, 
rather than to try to rebuild the present 
quarters. 

The reason why the research work was 
originally in Illinois is that other Army 
research was located there. But that 
has been moved out, now, except for the 
food research. 

I also point out to the Senators from 
Illinois that it is not a question of the 
procurement of a large amount of food. 
The Army now, as I understand, pro- 
cures food from various parts of the 
country for its research. The amount 
of food necessary for the research is very 
small. So there is no question about 
transportation. 

The Senator from Illinois also pointed 
out that additional new facilities might 
be needed. The Army made it very clear 
that while they probably will, in the fu- 
ture, enlarge the Natick facilities, or 
request the enlargement of the Natick 
facilities for other purposes, the amount 
of $3,628,000 is all that will be needed for 
the movement of the food research lab- 
oratory to Natick, and construction of 
the other related facilities I mentioned 
earlier. 

I should say also that this proposal is 
an initiation on the part of the Army, 
pure and simple. As a Senator from 
Massachussetts, who worked originally 
with Members of the House to estab- 
lish research efforts for other purposes, 
I did not know about this matter until 
it was actually presented in this year’s 
budget. It was proposed by the Army, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, to provide greater 
efficiency and savings. 

I hope the amendments will not pre- 
vail. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Chair will bear with me, I wish to make a 
brief reply. 

Essentially, Mr. President, this instal- 
lation is for a container-research opera- 
tion. If research is to be done in that 
field, where should the operation be lo- 
cated, if not in the center of the country 
which has the greatest amount of con- 
tainer research and container facilities 
to be found in any place, not only in the 
United States, but, I venture to say, in 
the whole wide world. 

As a youngster—in the rather mis- 
chievous days when probably my sense of 
right and wrong was not too fixed, and I 
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was still in knee pants—when some of my 
friends proposed that we raid a farmer’s 
apple orchard and purloin some apples, 
and when one suggested that we go to 
Farmer Miller’s place, my answer usually 
was, “Let’s go to Farmer Jones’ place.” 

Then one of the group would ask, 
“Why?” 

My reply would be, “Because there are 
apples on his trees.” 

Mr. President, in Chicago there are 
“apples on the trees.” The container 
people and the food people and the lab- 
oratory people and the facilities and the 
technicians are there. So it seems to 
me that, by every rule of logic, that is 
the place for this kind of function to be 
established and maintained. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on that basis 
I am willing to submit this question to 
the wisdom of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an in- 
formal count shows only five Senators 
on the floor. I should not like to have 
the decision as to these amendments 
reached by so small a number of Sen- 
ators. ‘Therefore, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

au Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments, en bloc, offered by the Sen- 
ator from [Illinois to the committee 
amendment. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendments to the 
committee amendment were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing—— 

Mr. STENNIS and Mr. HOLLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the agreement, I had the floor, but I 
now yield the floor. 





CRITICISM BY PRESIDENT NASSER, 
OF UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, OF 
RECENT ACTION OF U.S. SENATE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about a recent speech 
by President Nasser, of the United Arab 
Republic, in which he called the Senate 
of the United States some pretty harsh 
names, which I think is most unfortu- 
nate, and which related to the antiboy- 
cott amendment adopted by the Senate. 

I call attention to this because the at- 
tack, made in a speech in Al-Mansurah 
on May 7, 1960, aside from its reference 
to propaganda matters, charges that the 
Senate of the United States, by its ex- 
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pression of opinion in the antiboycott 

ent adopted to the mutual se- 
curity bill, was not properly defending 
freedom. He said that. Members of the 
Senate “pretend that freedom has 
touched their consciences and hearts.” 
I quote further: “All the world exposes 
them because if they truly spoke of 
freedom, they would discuss the freedom 
of all peoples everywhere.” 

It seems to me this charge ought to be 
answered and put in focus. It is pre- 
cisely because the Senate felt it was de- 
fending one of the most fundamental 
freedoms, namely, the freedom of navi- 

in this instance through the 
Suez Canal, in compliance with inter- 
national law and international agree- 
ments solemnly entered into by the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt itself, agreements 
going back to 1881, which are indispu- 
table elements of a peaceful world, that 
the Senate took the action it did. 

Let it not be forgotten that the United 
States came to the rescue of Egypt in 
1956, when she had closed the canal to 
world shipping—indeed, barred world 
shipping from the canal by making it 
unusable by sinking ships in it when the 
forces of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Israel went into action in an effort 
to keep the Suez Canal open. When the 
United States came to the rescue of Egypt 
and got it out of the predicament which 
could have caused its government to fall, 
President Nasser made certain commit- 
ments to the United Nations itself, which 
are being violated in this absolutely il- 
legal fashion, and which the sense of the 
Senate has condemned. 

Mr. President, I speak only because I 
think the Senate was absolutely right in 
acting as it did, because it held to high 
moral principles, and principles of free- 
dom, and because it is those very prin- 
ciples of freedom which enable the peo- 
ple of Egypt to have an opportunity in a 
free world. 

Por myself, and I am sure every Mem- 
ber of the Senate feels the same way, I 
express the greatest feelings of friend- 
ship for the people of Egypt, the greatest 
desire to see progress made among them 
and the Arab world. But progress can- 
not be achieved—as a matter of fact, it 
can only be frustrated—by denying to 
any of the peoples of the world the fun- 
damental freedom of the right of unob- 
structed passage through international 
waterways. 

I hope very much the people of Egypt 
may see clearly that the Senate, in enact- 
ing the provision which it did, was de- 
fending the interests of the people living 
in a free world—the interests of the 
United States, and the interests of every 
other country, including Israel. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to paint 
this action only as an element in the 
conflict between the Arab States and 
Israel. I have very strong feelings on 
this subject. I think it is shameful and 
not in the interest of world peace that we 
allow the state of ferment to continue as 
the result of the United Arab Republic’s 
insistence on maintaining a state of war 
with Israel, 

But the fact is not germane to this 
situation. In acting as it did with respect 
to the declaration on freedom of navi- 
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gation, the Senate was acting in the 
interest of the peace of the world, in the 
interest of the freedom of access of ship- 
ping to international waterways, and in 
the interest of maintaining international 
law and international commitments. 
.Mr. President, one must speak of this 
whole situation more in sadness than in 
anger; and I believe the efforts of Presi- 
dent Nasser to read into this action some 
deep, dark, and conspiratorial motives 
will fall of their own weight. It was the 
sense of the Senate to maintain free- 
dom, whereas Egypt’s action in boycot- 
ting certain shipping through the Suez 
Canal is a boycott of freedom; and it is 
very important we should here assure 
the people of Egypt that we desire ve 
much to safeguard freedom. : 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for an 
observation on this subject? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I merely 
wish to express again the hope that, in 
some way, something can be done to re- 
lieve the tensions which are responsi- 
ble for the feeling, for the remarks, for 
the legislative riders, and so forth, which 
result in this situation. I think if the 
Senate or the United Nations could come 
forward with a real solution of the refu- 
gee problem, many of these situations 
could be eliminated. I hope that author- 
ity will be extended beyond June 30 to 
take care of the refugees. But, aside 
from that, I think it is time we have a 
cure for the sore that has been festering 
now for more than 12 years. 

Mr. JAVITS. No one would more 
dearly desire an Arab-Israel peace set- 
tlement than I would. I think the 
United Nations is exactly the right 
forum to carry through such a recon- 
ciliation. I hope and pray for the day 
when it may be effected. As I have al- 
ways been, I shall be again extremely 
anxious to see that there is a spirit of 
compromise and sacrifice by both par- 
ties, who I think have suffered under 
the dreadful situation. 

I think it is fair to point out that, 
notwithstanding every effort of the free 
world to bring about peace, including re- 
settlement of Arab refugees, and an 
opportunity to those who wish to do so 
to be repatriated to Israel, this whole ef- 
fort has been constantly frustrated by 
the feeling, apparently, on the part of 
President Nasser and other leaders in 
the Arab world, that it was more ad- 
vantageous to them to use the refugees 
as a political dagger at the throat of 
Israel than it was to take care of their 
kinsmen in an appropriate and humane 
way. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I would not want my failure 
at this time to say more on the subject 
to be interpreted to mean that I accept 
all of the characterization of the situa- 
tion which has been given by the Sen- 
ator from New York. I will say that I 
welcome the statement the Senator has 
made about hoping for and desiring a 
solution to the problem. 

I think anyone who visits that area 
must be impressed by the fact that so 
long as the situation continues it is a 
reproach to the world, it is a reproach 
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to the United Nations, and it is a re- 
proach to humanity for children to be 
born into. the world and to grow. up in 
the conditions of these refugee camps. 

I was at the camp at Jericho. I saw 
the children there, who were 8 or 9 or 
10 or 12 years old, with no knowledge 
of the world other than what they ob- 
tained from the hovels in which they 
lived in the refugee camp. It suggests 
that something ought to be done. There 
ought to be a permanent solution, rath- 
er than continue to have the situation 
fester as it is. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, have visited an 
Arab refugee camp on the Gaza Strip 
during the small moment of time it was 
possible for me to do that, in 1956. 

I think the United Nations has done an 
outstanding job, I will say, considering 
the limitations which have been put upon 
it. 

I do not wish my colleague to join me 
in the statement I am about to make, 
but I feel deeply that this is a reproach 
mainly to the Arab States, which have 
stood in the way of resettlement and 
of repatriation, or some combination of 
both. 

I understand, I think, the feelings of 
my colleague, but a study of this matter 
and of its history indicates no reproach 
to the United Nations, which is more 
than anxious to do something about the 
problem. The same is true with respect 
to the civilized world. 

We have had appropriations ear- 
marked by the Congress lying in the 
bank, completely fallow, because it was 
not possible to use them due to the fact 
that the Arab States will do nothing 
about cooperating in an effort to bring 
about resettlement or repatriation of 
these people. 

I repeat, I am not trying to induce my 
colleague to agree with me. I wish to 
make it very clear that we may have a 
disagreement on this point, but I would 
be less than truthful if I did not state 
my own views. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South 
Dakota always respects the right of 
every other Senator to make clear his 
own position in a statement. 

Understandingly, Mr. President, I 
would not want to put words in the 
mouth of the Senator from New York, 
or to attempt to make a statement for 
him. Since the matter came up, it 
seemed to be an opportunity to empha- 
size the fact that some attention should 
be given to the problem. I certainly 
do not pretend to go into the merits of 
the problem, or its background or his- 
tory. I could, if I were so disposed and 
time permitted, pay some tribute with 
respect to what has been accomplished 
in the reconstruction of Israel. I ad- 
mire what has been accomplished there. 
At the same time, I cannot help feeling 
that some burden ought to lay pretty 
heavily upon the conscience of the 
world, which has been unable to find a 
solution which would prevent a con- 
tinuation of the situation which does 
exist in these refugee camps. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 
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ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE DOUGLAS DILLON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, with 
whose name there is increasingly being 
associated the proposals for cooperation 
between the countries of the Western 
community and the United States, in an 
effort to help the less-developed areas to 
a greater extent even than is being done 
now and to cooperate in other respects in 
the fields of trade and aid, gave an ad- 
dress at the 12th annual New Jersey 
Business Conference, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., on May 12, 
1960, in which he eloquently set forth 
what the United States is trying to 
accomplish in this whole field in a very 
splendid way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Under Secre- 
tary of State Douglas Dillon may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE Dovuc- 
LAS DILLON aT 12TH ANNUAL NEW JERSEY 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
New Brunswick, N.J., May 12, 1960 


It is always a pleasure to come home to 
New Jersey, and I am honored to partici- 
pate in this important conference on the 
Rutgers campus. Your theme—‘America’s 
position in world commerce’’—is directly re- 
lated to the major issues of our day. Its 
choice and your attendance here are proof 
that New Jersey’s business community is 
keenly aware of the problems of our times, 
and is dedicated to the search for workable 
solutions. 

The times clearly call for strenuous efforts 
to maintain and reinforce our international 
economic position if we are to successfully 
meet the two major challenges which con- 
front us today: 

The first is the worldwide offensive 
mounted. by the Soviet Union against our 
system of free institutions. 

The second is the desperate struggle of 
more than a billion people in the free 
world’s newly developing areas to escape their 
traditional poverty, sickness, and illiteracy, 
and to achieve dignity, independence, and 
material progress within a framework of 
meaningful freedom. 

These two challenges are closely inter- 
twined. For the Communist leaders are 
making a major effort—supported by a high 
rate of economic growth in the Soviet Un- 
ion—to persuade the peoples of the newly 
developing areas that their best hope of 
achieving progress is by taking the Com- 
munist path. 

At no time in history has our free way of 
life been under greater pressure. We must 
energetically demonstrate that freedom, 
rather than communism, can best meet 
man’s universal aspirations for spiritual and 
material growth. The newly developing na- 
tions are watching to see which system can 
perform best—ours or the Communists. 
How well we perform will largely determine 
not just our own well-being, but the course 
of world events as well. The private Amer- 
ican businessman has a vital role to play in 
this competition. For he is the very heart 
of the system which the Communists are 
striving to destroy. 

If we are to succeed, we must constantly 
strengthen our economy, both at home and 
abroad. The goal of domestic growth is 
closely related to success in our efforts to 
help the newly developing areas. Growth at 
home makes it easier to marshal the re- 
sources so desperately needed to foster 
growth abroad. Equally important, growth 
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at home provides confidence abroad in free 
enterprise and promotes faith in the United 
States as a nation worthy of emulation. 

A high growth rate should be our goal 
even if communism simply didn’t exist. But 
we cannot ignore the fact that industrial 
production in the Soviet Union is presently 
expanding at more than 8 percent annually, 
compared with our own rate of about 4% 
percent. The Soviet Union continually uses 
this comparison to project its own Commu- 
nist image to the newly developing coun- 
tries as the ideal blueprint for economic 
progress. It would, of course, take the 
Soviets many years to make good their boast 
of catching up and surpassing us. But 
catch up they may—unless we bestir our- 
selves. We cannot afford to be complacent, 
especially when we refiect that with an 
annual gross national product only 45 per- 
cent of our own, the Soviets, by concentrat- 
ing on areas which contribute most to in- 
dustrial and military strength, are already 
able to fully match our military efforts. 

The last 2 years have highlighted the im- 
portance of a substantial export surplus. 
Today, any businessman who works to sell 
American made products abroad should 
know that he is contributing directly and 
importantly to our national security. 

In order to counter the Soviet threat, we 
have been forced to deploy strong military 
forces overseas. These forces, together with 
those of our allies, provide the security 
shield behind which the free world can live 
and work in peace. Our own defense ex- 
penditures abroad cost the United States be- 
tween $244 and $3 billion a year in foreign 
exchange. In the long run, we must look to 
our export surplus to provide this sum. A 
much smaller, but equally important, re- 
quirement for expenditure abroad comes 
from our foreign aid programs. The larger 
part of the expenditures under these pro- 
grams are made in the United States—and, 
hence, have no effect upon our balance of 
payments. Nevertheless, the net dollar out- 
flow for all forms of foreign aid—military 
and economic—amounts to a little over $700 
million a year. 

Both expenditures—to maintain substan- 
tial American military forces abroad, and to 
operate our foreign aid programs—are abso- 
lute necessities if security, stability and 
progress are to be maintained in the free 
world. Both are ultimately dependent upon 
a continued and substantial U.S. export 
surplus. 

In the years immediately following the war, 
we had no export problems because we were 
the only large-scale producer. Our sales 
were limited only by the availability of dol- 
lars in other countries. To use the vernacu- 
lar, our exporters “never had it so good.” 
Today, however, the other industrialized free 
nations have recovered from the ravages of 
war. Our friends in Europe and Japan pro- 
vide strong competition. In some areas, their 
costs of production are lower than ours. In 
many others, this is not the case. But they 
work night and day to increase their exports. 
This is the normal situation for an indus- 
trialized nation such as ours. The time has 
come when we Americans must give exports 
the same sort of priority and attention. 

The Departments of State and Commerce 
are now embarked with other interested 
Government agencies on an intensified new 
program to stimulate greater interest in for- 
eign trade in American business circles. We 
are moving energetically to provide better 
Government facilities, both at home and 
abroad, to assist American firms in selling 
their goods and services in foreign countries. 
But despite everything that we in Govern- 
ment can do, the promotion of exports re- 
mains essentially a task for private busi- 
ness. The basic drive must come from the 
business community. 

Over the past 15 months, the Department 
of State has been seeking to persuade our 
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friends and allies in Western Europe and 


Japan to eliminate discrimination against 
our exports which were originally invoked to 
protect meager foreign exchanges reserves 
during the postwar period of the so-calleq 
“dollar shortage.” Fortunately, now that 
the financial problems that originally 
brought these discriminations about have 
been overcome, the need to do away with 
them has been recognized by our trading 
partners. Great progress has already been 
made. Our estimates indicate that Western 
European actions to remove discriminations 
last year increased our potential markets by 
roughly half a billion dollars a year. The 
momentum is being maintained and gives 
hope that by the end of this year, postwar 
discriminations against our exports will be 
virtually a thing of the past. 

Our efforts to open markets long closed 
to American products are only a part of our 
drive to expand exports. 

We are constantly seeking reductions of 
tariffs affecting our exports, and we are alert 
to forestall the erection of new barriers to 
American products. 

With this in mind, we have been closely 
following developments in Western Europe, 
where one important regional economic 
group—the European Economic Commu- 
nity—has been established, and a second— 
the European Free Trade Association—vwill 
soon come into being. 

The European Economic Community, 
often referred to as the Common Market or 
the “Six,” represents a far-reaching effort on 
the part of France, Germany, Italy, and the 
three Benelux nations, to merge their 
economies into a single entity. 

The Common Market Treaty calls for com- 
plete free trade inside the Community, with 
a uniform level of tariffs and a common 
commercial policy toward the rest of the 
world. The Treaty also provides for free 
movement of workers and capital, and for 
harmonized agricultural and financial poli- 
cies—all overseen by common institutions. 

The United States has long favored the 
goal of economic integration in Western 
Europe. We believe that a strong, single 
unit, closely allied with us and other 
Atlantic nations, is highly desirable for 
reasons of free world security, political 
cohesion, and economic growth and stability. 
We therefore support the objectives of the 
European Economic Community. 

At the same time, we are urging the Com- 
munity to adopt liberal trading policies and, 
in particular, to establish as low a common 
tariff as possible. For this reason, among 
others, we welcomed the proposal that the 
Common Market reduce its future common 
external tariff by 20 percent at the same time 
that it speeds up the creation of its customs 
union. 

The second European regional grouping is 
the European Free Trade Association—also 
known as the “Seven.” The EFTA, recently 
ratified by the parliaments of Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom, pro- 
vides for free trade in industrial goods 
among its members. Unlike the Common 
Market, which aims at a high degree of eco- 
nomic integration and very close political 
ties, the EFTA has no common tariff. It 
explicitly reserves to each member full con- 
trol of its own external commercial and 
general economic policies. Its stated objec- 
tives are therefore not as far reaching 4s 
those of the Common Market. 

You may have read reports that U.S. sup- 
port for the European Economic Commu- 
nity in some way indicates opposition to the 
EFTA, or favoritism for the Six as against 
the Seven. I can assure you that this is 
not the case. There is no question of choos- 
ing sides. In indicating our support for the 
European Economic Community, based on 
political and security as well as on commer- 
cial policy considerations, we neither state 
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nor imply opposition to the European Free 
Trade Association. 

We do not, however, share the belief of 
some of the Seven that the mere creation 
the Common Market will inevitably cause 
ch serious trade difficulties that Europe 
be split in two. We favor negotiations 
petween the Six and the Seven to work out 
individual commodity problems that are of 

importance to the countries con- 

cerned. We have always favored such nego- 

tiations. It is our considered opinion that 

if they are entered into in good faith and 

y pursued, they can provide rea- 

sonable solutions to the complex problems 
of intra-European trade. 

We have also pointed out to both Euro- 
pean groupings the importance of their ac- 
tions to the rest of the free world. We have 
stressed the fact that the most favored na- 
tion provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade require that such special 
tariff concessions on individual commodities 
as the members of the two groups may grant 
each other must be extended to all other 
members of the GATT—including, of course, 
the United States. I am happy to say that 
this principle has been widely and generally 
accepted by the members of both groupings. 
You can be certain that we shall continue 
to urge the European Common Market and 
the European Free Trade Association to pur- 
sue increasingly liberal trade policies toward 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world. 

I have every reason to hope that our ef- 
forts will be successful. But I should like 
to emphasize that we must maintain our 
own liberal trade policy if we are to expect 
other countries to join with us in liberalizing 
and expanding trade. If nations are to buy 
from us, they must also be able to sell to us. 

The preservation of freedom must be a co- 
operative effort. Our friends and allies rec- 
ognize this truth. As their economic 
strength develops they are assuming a 
steadily increasing share of the common re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding the free world. 
For example, the annual military expendi- 
tures of our NATO allies have increased 
more than a billion dollars in each of the 
past 2 years and further substantial in- 
creases are in sight this year. 

Our ney"y prospering allies are also play- 
ing a stronger role in speeding the growth 
of the developing areas. They have not only 
accelerated their direct financial and tech- 
nical assistance to needy regions, but they 
have joined with us in strengthening the 
free world’s institutions of economic coopera- 
tion. These major steps include the pro- 
posed establishment of a billion dollar In- 
ternational Development Association to 
complement the operations of the World 
Bank, and creation of a Development Assist- 
ance Group, through which our allies and 
ourselves are seeking ways and means of 
increasing the flow of capital to develop- 
ment-hungry areas. 

Finally, 18 European nations have joined 
Canada and the United States in preliminary 
steps to reconstitute the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation into a ma- 
jor instrument for meeting the challenges 
we now face. Once the reconstituted OEEC 
is a reality, with full membership for Canada 
and the United States, more effective col- 
laboration will be possible in promoting 
sound economic growth and in mobilizing 
the resources of its industrialized members 
to help the newly developing lands. 

The increased help which other industrial- 
ized countries are extending to newly de- 
Veloping areas is a welcome and most im- 
portant development. However, these in- 
creased contributions from others should 
not be regarded as a substitute for our own 
contributions, which must be continued at 
adequate levels through our mutual security 
Program. 
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This includes military assistance and de- 
fense support grants to nations on the 
periphery of the Sino-Soviet empire whose 
economies are otherwise unable to sustain 
the defense establishments they must have 
to resist Communist military pressure. It 
includes loans for sound productive pur- 
poses through our Export-Import Bank and 
our Development Loan Fund. It also in- 
volves furnishing ideas and skills to the 
newly developing countries through tech- 
nical, educational, and cultural programs. 

We cari go forward confident in the knowl- 
edge that other countries are working with 
us in the great struggle to preserve and ex- 
pand freedom. We no longer stand alone 
but the basic American effort must come 
from private business which, after all, is 
freedom at work. Private business is the 
mainstay of our growth here at home. It is 
to private business that we must look for 


much of the investment capital and tech- 


nical know-how so desperately needed in 
the newly developing countries. And it is 
to private business that we must look for 
our all-important export surplus. By ac- 
cepting this challenge—each in your own 
way—you will be serving your own best 
interests at the same time as you serve the 
cause of freedom for all mankind. 





ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS FOR NEW 
YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a hard-hitting report pub- 
lished on the front page of this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal on the clogged 
condition of Federal court calendars, 
where almost half of the civil cases get 
to trial after a delay of up to 4 years. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CLocceD CourTs—BACKLOGS REMAIN HIGH 
DesPire SrTEeppeD-Up EFrorts To Curt 
THEM—MANY FEDERAL CASES DELAYED UP 
To 4 Yrars—ConcGress STALLS ON NEW 
JUDGESHIPS—A Masor CuLprRiIT: THE AUTO 

(By Lyle W. Denniston) 

Eleven long years ago, before the Korean 
war, a small Nevada company called Sen- 
sytrol Corp. filed a court claim charging 
Radio Corp. of America with infringement 
of a patent on a basic radar technique. That 
claim is still awaiting trial, much to the 
plaintiff’s distress. 

Emil K. Ellis, New York lawyer fighting 
the case for Sensytrol, says the company 
“has been at a standstill because of its in- 
ability to do anything until this claim is 
settled; we’ve been the victim of years and 
years of delay.” RCA attorneys, in turn, 
blame the plaintiff for part of the wait, say- 
ing the company failed to produce requested 
information on time. Anyway, the case is 
practically a life-and-death affair for Sen- 
sytrol, Mr. Ellis contends. “Its only asset is 
this claim to infringement.” 

This frustrated seeker of what it deems 
to be justice is one among a legion of busi- 
nesses, public agencies and plain citizens 
caught in the toils of courthouse conges- 
tion and delay. These ailments are plaguing 
much of the U.S. legal process despite grow- 
ing attempts at a cure. 

The new lawsuits that go to court today 
face this prospect: At least two-thirds of 
them will still be there 6 months from now. 
A sizable number—nearly 50 percent of the 
civil cases that go into Federal courts—will 
have to wait from 1 to 4 years even to get to 
trial. 

CHRONIC CONGESTION 


Justice delayed, warn the highest authori- 
ties, can be justice denied. U.S. Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, who presides over the entire 
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Federal judiciary, has complained that 
“choking congestion ts so chronically preva- 
lent that it is compromising the quantity 
and quality of justice available to the indi- 
vidual citizen.” Cl of courts, adds 
Supreme Court Justice William J. Brennan, 
Jr., “is a problem of such gravity at some 
places as to threaten an actual breakdown in 
the administration of justice itself.” 

At the end of December, latest reports 
show, a total of 65,962 civil cases were pend- 
ing in Federal district courts. Add the 8,321 
criminal cases, and the caseload is big 
enough to keep the district judges busy for 
a@ year even if no more cases were to go to 
court. The total backlog at the end of 1959 
was 2,894 cases smaller than the year before, 
largely due to a mid-1958 law that trimmed 
Federal court jurisdiction slightly. However, 
the 1959 Labor Reform Act, with its controls 
on unions, is expected to produce almost 
enough cases to take up the slack. 

State courts, too, are clogged; in some, it 
takes 5 to 6 years to get a case to trial. 


WORK GROWS FASTER THAN MANPOWER 


It would be easy to attribute this logjam 
to one simple fact: The courts’ workload has 
increased faster than the juidcial manpower 
handling it. And that certainly is part of 
the story. Population and economic growth, 
along with the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern life, breeds more and more legal combat. 

Chief Judge Sylvester J. Ryan, of the 
southern district of New York cites the con- 
tinuing swell of court business confronting 
the same number of judges, and asks rhetor- 
ically: “How long can you whip a willing 
horse?” His 18-judge court, the biggest and 
busiest of all Federal courts, disposed of 1,231 
more civil cases in the 9 months ended March 
31 than a year earlier, but the backlog only 
dropped by 430 cases. The reason: New 
cases came into court at a sharply increased 
pace. 

But some of the blame for congestion must 
also be laid to lawyers’ delaying tactics and 
outmoded court procedures. And there’s an 
element harder to pinpoint: Many Federal 
judges are old, and some, court students 
suggest, are downright lazy or even incom- 
petent. Not only do Federal judges average 
more than 60 years in age, but their jobs are 
guaranteed for life, a fact that tends to insu- 
late them from criticism and pressure. 

The most obvious remedy for court con- 
gestion—addition of more judges—has been 
proposed, but is not likely to be applied in 
Federal courts anytime soon. The Federal 
judiciary has asked Congress to create 46 
new judgeships. So far the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has voted to create 22, while a 
House Judiciary Subcommittee wants to add 
40. But there the matter lies. 


AN INCENTIVE FOR CONGRESS 


Trying to pry loose a bill for more judges, 
President Eisenhower told Congress in his 
special message last week it would be heart- 
less to continue to neglect delayed justice. 
Furthermore, to entice the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress to act, the administration 
has promised to name Democrats to half of 
any new judgeships created. 

But even this is doing little to advance 
the judgeship bills. By delaying any action 
until next year, when they hope the White 
House will be in their hands, the Democrats 
see a chance to snare all new judgeships, not 
just half, for their party. With less than 2 
months left in 1960’s congressional session, 
judicial expansion seems all but dead for 
this year. 

Any shortage of judicial manpower may 
not be entirely Congress’ fault, however. At 
the moment, nine seats on the Federal dis- 
trict bench stand empty—one of them has 
been vacant for a year—and it’s the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility, primarily, to fill them. 
One of these vacancies, it’s true, has been 
open only a month, and for two of the oth- 
ers, nominations are pending. But part of 
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the delay in proposing nominees is the need 
for clearing them with Senators; sometimes 
the lawmakers can’t agree among themselves 
or with the administration on the man. 
Meantime, the pressure of congestion is 
a tinkering with court procedures 
that may ultimately change much of the 
character of U.S. justice. In some instances, 
cases are being streamlined at pretrial con- 
ferences. Arbitration is being tried to de- 
cide lesser cases. For certain types of cases, 
the time-consuming use of juries is being 
reduced in favor of decision by a judge alone. 


SOME PROGRESS MADE 


Through such devices, some progress is 
being chalked up. Last year, in a 4-month 
experimental project, Chief Judge William 
F. Smith and 14 other Federal judges 
pounced on 1,170 cases on the docket in 
Brooklyn Federal court. When they had 
finished, 901 of the cases had been disposed 
of altogether. The object of the venture 
was to examine each pending case carefully 
at a pretrial conference, sharply pare the 
issues and the testimony to be relied upon 
at the trial, then promptly put it through 
a trial before a judge. 

Even with the tinkering done so far, how- 
ever, most civil cases still face long delays. 
“Human roulette, that’s what we're playing,” 
complains Philip F. Di Constanzo, a Brooklyn 
lawyer who handles hundreds of individuals’ 
accident-injury cases. Not long ago, one of 
his clients, Italian immigrant Joseph 
Giuffre, collected $45,000 for fractures to 
both legs in a dock accident about 8 years 
earlier. The longshoreman couldn’t work, 
Mr. Di Constanzo relates, but “still the case 
had to lie and wait its turn.” 

Consider the case of Charles Novak and 
Francis Savage, teenagers at the time, who 
were driving through South Boston on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1953. As their car moved into the 
crossing of A and West Third Streets, so 
did an Army truck. The streets were slip- 
pery, brakes didn’t hold and the two ve- 
hicles crashed. Guardians for the boys took 
Uncle Sam to court, claiming the Army 
driver was at fault and asking $35,000 for 
injuries. That was 7 years ago. Still no 
settlement is in sight. 


A CLASH OVER COPPER 


Business and industry, of course, get on the 
judicial treadmill, too. Two years ago, Ferric 
Industries, Inc., a New York company, made 
a plea for a quick trial, “for reasons of hard- 
ship,” of a damage suit that was already 3 
years old. The trial is now set to start in 
Boston in June. Ferric and a German com- 
pany, Klockner & Co., contend Bay State 
Smelting Co., Inc., of Somerville, Mass., 
didn’t carry out 1954 and 1955 contracts to 
supply copper to Ferric for export to Klock- 
ner, Bay State argues it couldn’t get an ex- 
port license for copper because of a then- 
existing Government embargo, so the only 
way it could comply with the contract was 
by breaking the law. Ferric says Bay State 
only was obliged to deliver the copper, not 
export it. Ferric and Klockner say canceling 
of the contracts has caused them damage be- 
cause “the price of copper has risen ma- 
terially.” 

Docket congestion exists mostly in big-city 
areas. But that’s where most of the cases 
are filed, so delay there has its widest impact. 
Thus, far more people are affected by the 
four-plus years it takes to get an average case 
to trial in Cook County superior court in 
Chicago than by the wait of only 4 months 
in Washoe County district court in Reno. 

Among the courts that sit in metropolitan 
centers, delay and congestion are confined to 
the trial courts—the Federal district courts 
and their counterparts at the State level. 
These are the tribunals that get the cases 
first, and they dispose of most of them. At 
the Federal level, only about 5 percent of 
all cases are appealed. 
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PRIORITY FOR CRIMINAL CASES 

Most stalled cases are civil ones. Criminal 
cases commonly get priority handling and 
they’re relatively few in number, anyway. 
Among civil suits, the delayed ones most 
often fall into one of three categories: Per- 
sonal injury cases charging negligence, as in 
the Giuffre case in Brooklyn; patent infringe- 
ment complaints, such as Sensytrol Corp.’s 
case against RCA; or antitrust cases, such as 
the Government's still-pending attempt—be- 
gun in 1956—to break up the merger of Con- 
tinental Can Co. and Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

Personal injury suits dominate the back- 
log, simply because they pour in so fast; 
they make up roughly a third of all civil 
cases filed in Federal courts. Patent in- 
fringement and antitrust cases drag on be- 
cause of the complex technical and eco- 
nomic issues they raise. 

Federal appeals courts, including the one 
at the top—the U.S. Supreme Court—are 
practically abreast of their work. Together 
they consider only about 4,000 cases a year. 
The U.S. Courts of Appeals, on the level be- 
low the Supreme Court, “are disposing of 
their business in less than 7 months for the 
median case,” according to U.S. Court Ad- 
ministrator Warren Olney. Though Justice 
Felix Frankfurter thinks the Supreme Court 
considers too many cases, Justice William O. 
Douglas just as stoutly insists it’s a myth 
that the Court is overworked. 

The congestion that does exist is blamed 
variously upon economic growth, the birth 
rate, the automobile, Congress, the judges, 
lawyers, and legal habit. 

“The truth is,” Chief Justice Warren has 
declared, “that for every inch we gain, the 
normal healthy economic and population 
growth of our country extends a yard—leav- 
ing in its wake a whole new volume of litiga- 
tion for the courts.” 

“Perhaps the biggest culprit,” Attorney 
General William Rogers has suggested, is the 
auto. Cases spawned by car accidents, he 
noted, make up nearly a fourth of all private 
civil suits taken into Federal courts. This 
had led to some vigorously challenged sug- 
gestions that auto cases be taken out of 
court and put before an administrative body. 


SOME HELP FROM CONGRESS 


Congress now and then helps the judiciary 
fight congestion with such laws as the 1958 
act sharply curtailing the opportunity to get 
cases into a Federal court just because the 
people involved lived in different States. 
However, Congress has lately been unre- 
sponsive to what many consider the real 
need: More judges. 

Ranking next to criticism of legislators for 
failure to help judges cure congestion is 
criticism of judges for failing to help them- 
selves. Chief Judge Charles E. Clark of the 
second circuit court of appeals phrases it 
kindly: “The caliber of judges, particularly 
as judicial administrators, varies greatly.” A 
high-level Government attorney is much less 
charitable: “Some of these men on the 
bench don’t belong there.” 


INERTIA AND COMPLACENCY 


Paul Cotter, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee staff member, found in a 1959 survey 
of a score of Federal courts that “some of 
the judges are overworked while a minority 
of the judges appear to do little.” He con- 
cluded: “In some courts, inertia and com- 
placency predominate.” 

Whatever a judge’s energies and talents, 
however, his output is also influenced by the 
procedure that surrounds his work. Mr. 
Cotter’s report complained that some of the 
courts he visited “are hopelessly enmeshed 
in outmoded, inadequate, and, at times, 
amateurish and most unbusinesslike prac- 
tices and procedures.” Improved court pro- 
cedures, Administrator Olney comments, are 
as necessary as adequate judgepower. 

Almost as often as judges and their aids 
are blamed for delay, lawyers’ tactics are 
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found at fault. “Stalling tactics,” Attorney 
General Rogers has complained, “are used 
too often by some lawyers without justifica- 
tion.” After all, Judge Clark of the second 
circuit court declares. “‘We must recall that 
defense lawyers’ primary responsibility is 
to win cases for their clients, not to im- 
prove law administration for the public. A 
pleading order delaying and worrying a plain- 
tiff is but an obvious and a natural strategy.” 

Though some court reformers are willing 
to forgive some intentional delay as part of 
the game, they’re less tolerant of delay that 
comes when too many cases are handled by 
too few lawyers. The Federal district court 
in the District of Columbia now has a rule 
that any lawyer who has more than 25 cases 
on the docket can’t get a postponement of a 
case on grounds he’s tied up in another court, 
unless it’s the U.S. Supreme Court or the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The object: Get the lawyer to drop 
some cases or hire more help. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last ses- 
sion my colleague [Mr. KEATING] and I 
pressed repeatedly for action by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on Federal 
judgeship nominations and stressed the 
urgent need for seven additional judges 
in three Federal courts in the New York 
area. Eventually, action on the nomina- 
tions was forthcoming, and today there 
is only one vacancy on the Federal bench 
in New York. Also, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported a bill recommending 
the creation of 30 new judgeships, in- 
cluding 1 for the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals and 3 in the southern dis- 
trict of New York. Meanwhile, the 
House Judiciary Committee is at work 
on a bill to create two new Federal 
judgeships in the second circuit—two 
judgeships in the eastern district and 
four more in the southern district, which 
is in close accord with the number called 
for in the bill I introduced with the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] last year. 

The need for new judgeships as con- 
templated by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is a far more realistic number so 
far as New York is concerned. The 
judges in the southern district carry the 
heaviest caseload in the country, an 
average of 633 per judge as of March 31, 
1960. Although the eastern district 
shows a caseload of 306 cases per judge, 
the pressure is also close to unbearable, 
for in both these districts the litigation 
is often of an unusually involved nature, 
and the time required on the average 
case is normally much greater than is 
the experience in other Federal districts, 
and delays in excess of 4 years are com- 
monplace. On the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals the judges are carrying the 
second highest caseload in the country. 

In his recent legislative message, the 
President singled out the need for in- 
creasing Federal judgeships as an urgent 
national issue demanding “swift action” 
by Congress, since, he reported, “in cer- 
tain districts injured people must wait 
over 4 years for justice or compromise 
their rights—a fact well known to New 
Yorkers. He reaffirmed the administra- 
tion’s support of the Judicial Confer- 
ence’s recommendation that approxl- 
mately 40 new judgeships be created. 

Here in the Senate, I urge the leader- 
ship to schedule action in the very near 
future on the judgeship bill reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. We 
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all recognize that there is a traditional 
reluctance to move forward on such mat- 
ters in a campaign year. But so long as 
the Congress does not act and an intol- 
erable caseload burden continues to build 
up in so many areas of the Nation, then 
the Congress must share part of the re- 
sponsibility whenever justice delayed be- 
cause of the endless logjam of cases re- 
sults in justice denied. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 14, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO PER- 
SONNEL OF THE US. COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1410, 
H.R. 9449. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill to amend 
certain sections of title 14, United States 
Code, relating to personnel matters in 
the U.S. Coast Guard, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill has the approval of the majority 
leader. The bill was reported unani- 
mously by the committee. I ask that the 
bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 9449) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10777) to authorize 
certain construction at military instal- 
lations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator may 
have the floor in his own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at 
noon today, at about the time the Sen- 
ate convened, the administrative assist- 
ant of the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] got in touch with 
me quite hurriedly to say that the two 
Senators from Oklahoma were detained 
out of the city today by necessitous of- 
ficial duties and that a matter would 
come up in regard to the particular bill 
under discussion which was of great con- 
cern to both Senators, but especially of 
great concern to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma. The administrative assist- 
ant brought me the papers in regard to 
the matter, one of which was a letter of 
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May 13 to the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. MonronEy] from Julian H. Zim- 
merman, Commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. There were 
also various briefs, and a proposed 
amendment to the pending measure in 
connection therewith. 

Mr. President, I found, upon examin- 
ing the papers, that the questions raised 
which concerned the Senators had to do 
with section 810 of the Federal Housing 
Act. The matter related to an amend- 
ment which was placed in the Housing 
Act last year, in the field of military 
housing construction for families, on the 
motion of the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonronEy]. It appears that 
under said section 810 the Commissioner 
of the FHA can, in certain cases, move 
to provide family housing in the area of 
military bases for occupancy by military 
personnel, by families of military per- 
sonnel, or by families of key civilian per- 
sonnel, as the Senator from Florida un- 
derstands. 

The point made was that in the action 
by the other body upon this bill there 
was a provision enacted to the effect 
that, from the time of enactment of this 
bill, any item to appear under that sec- 
tion 810 must be a line item or specific 
provision in the authorization bill. 

The Senator from Oklahoma, by re- 
quest, transmitted this information to 
me. To the request was attached, as I 
have said, communications from the 
FHA. It has been stated there are cer- 
tain projects which do not appear in the 
line items contained in the present bill, 
which the Senator from Oklahoma 
thinks could most advantageously be 
handled by making an exception of 1,500 
family housing units from the new pro- 
vision in the House bill, which, as I un- 
derstand it, has been approved by the 
committee and incorporated in the pend- 
ing measure today. 

The time afforded me for investigation 
of the matter was not great, but I no- 
ticed at once that the reason why the 
matter was referred to me for handling 
was that one of the first items in the 
group of bases that were said to re- 
quire this kind of handling was an item 
for 300 family units for the Canaveral 
guided missile base, which is generally 
referred to as the Patrick Air Force Base 
complex near Cocoa, Fla. I have never 
heretofore requested, and I do not now 
propose to request, of this subcommittee 
or of Congress any action affecting any 
such project at any base in my State 
upon any other basis than that it can 
be completely justified. In this instance 
it would have to be justified in confer- 
ence, because I have no detailed infor- 
mation on the subject. 

I immediately consulted the two 
Senators from Arizona, since Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., was one of the bases men- 
tioned to which this problem pertained 
and found they had been apprised of the 
need for 150 housing units of this kind 
there. I have endeavored to consult 
other Senators from States where bases 
were said to be affected but have been 
unable to do so. Since the matter had 
been called to my attention by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], I 
felt that I should check on an item al- 
leged to affect his State. Upon check- 
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ing with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, who, I understand, is han- 
dling this matter for the Department of 
Defense, I found that in his opinion 150 
units would be adequate to take care 
of the situation at the Oklahoma base. 

The office of Assistant Secretary 
Bryant, who is this matter, 
stated that when they received word of 
the action of the House, they asked the 
three branches of the service—the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force—to 
contact their farflung bases and to ad- 
vise them of items which they felt 
should appear as line items. They said 
they had not yet had an answer from 
any except the Navy, and the answer 
from the Navy came within the last few 
days covering three or four needs which 
I understood from them were incorpo- 
rated in the present bill; and I have so 
understood on checking further today. 
The information from the Army and the 
Air Force has not yet been received. 

In view of the announcement made to 
me by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee and other members of 
the subcommittee, who think the items 
in this field should be handled hence- 
forth as line items so that Congress can 
retain complete jurisdiction, I know of 
no method to attack this problem except 
by offering line items affecting the three 
or four needs which we have had time to 
check on, with the completely distinct 
understanding that unless they are jus- 
tified in conference, I do not expect 
them to remain in the bill. I have never 
asked a member of this committee to 
include any such item for any base in 
my State, and if the base in my State 
that I have mentioned, at Canaveral, does 
not show a clear requirement for atten- 
tion of this kind, I hope that the item 
will not be left in the bill. 

Mr. President, I have drafted an 
amendment containing the two items— 
one for the Patrick Air Force Base pro- 
viding for 300 family home units, and 
one, as a courtesy to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], for the 
Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base at Clin- 
ton, Okla., for 150 units, the same to ap- 
pear after line 14 on page 121 of the 
bill, with the distinct understanding 
which I have just stated, and I hope that 
the committee in its judgment will feel 
that that is a fair way to approach this 
problem, to see whether or not there ex- 
ists a case of real need for immediate 
construction of additional family hous- 
ing under the program mentioned and in 
the two bases mentioned which deter- 
mination may be made before the con- 
ference or during conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, 
after line 14, it is proposed to add the 
following: 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida, 
three hundred units; Clinton-Sherman Air 
Force Base, Clinton, Oklahoma, one hundred 
and fifty units. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
make very few remarks now as a back- 
ground for the consideration of the two 
amendments. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator from 
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Arizona (Mr. HaypDEN] to these remarks. 
I have discussed this subject with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLanp], the 
Senators from New Mexico and Arizona, 
and on behalf of the committee, we ex- 
pect to join in the request that the 
amendments under the conditions stated 
be adopted by the Senate. However, I 
do think a firm background statement 
ought to be made. 

A year ago, in the regular housing bill 
passed by the Senate there was a section, 
about which the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction was not consulted, 
which provided that 5,000 units of hous- 
ing could be constructed by the Federal 
Housing Administration for military use 
or for civilians employed by the military. 
There was no limitation. There was no 
line item requirement as to where the 
units would be located or anything like 
that. The first the Senator from Missis- 
sippi heard about it was when it was 
explained that this would be a ‘ine new 
program, and that the military would 
not have to put up any money. They 
would not have to guarantee anything 
except to promise to rent the residences 
for the first 5 years of their useful life. 
That seemed to me to be a very attrac- 
tive program. I thought well of it. As 
time rocked on, this program was author- 
ized on a 5,000-level basis in another 
nonmilitary bill regulating military 
matters. 

This is the program as of today: 

The Federal Housing Administration 
said: 

We will build the houses, but if we find 
certain things connected with the program, 
the military will have to underwrite and 
guarantee the program. You do not have 
to promise to rent the housing, but you 
must promise to pay for it. 


One hundred million dollars in prin- 
cipal amount, in round numbers, was 
authorized by the Congress under the 
conditions which I have briefly outlined. 

The House of Representatives, alert, 
as it usually is, very promptly amended 
the bill with a provision that before the 
military could be liable for any of this 
money, there would have to be a line item 
authorization. 

The provision commended itself to us 
very highly. It was passed, I think, on 
March 7, and nothing was said about it. 
No one appeared before our committee 
against the provision. I did not hear 
anything from the Housing Administra- 
tion until the day the bill was to go 
before the full committee. There were 
requests of various kinds for amend- 
ments, but we did not adopt the amend- 
ments. 

There has been no proof of need for 
any of these units at any of the military 
installations. The Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Ho.tanp] said no agency except 
the Navy had reported any kind of need. 
By the way, we put the Navy’s request 
in the bill, and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the Senator from the State in which 
the installation was to be placed asked 
that it be removed. That is the softness 
of this program. I say this with defer- 
ence to all Senators. 

In the past day or two, all of a sudden, 
presumably through the activities of the 
Federal Housing Administration, Sena- 
tors have been consulted about an al- 
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leged need. Senators are not prepared 
to prove that there is need. 

There is a certain amount of fairness 
involved here, which dictates that the 
requests of these Senators be not left out 
entirely; otherwise they would be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the 5,000- 
unit law, which I believe is a bad pro- 
vision. We agree to join the Senators in 
the amendments and take them to con- 
ference, with the understanding that 
the justification for these proposals and 
the need for them will have to be shown 
before we get to conference and before 
we can make an outright fight for these 
amendments. 

I believe that fairly sums up the sit- 
uation. I felt compelled to make this 
statement. It is partly, we feel, a matter 
of an agency of Government going after 
the business. We do not have any real 
proof and I am sure the Senators do 
not have any real proof or had any real 
proof given to them with respect to the 
actual need. Of course, we can call up a 
general, and naturally he will say that 
he feels some need, and will tell us about 
it. Thatis all right, too. 

We carefully considered all of this 
Capehart matter and went through it 
and combed through it, and tried to bring 
out what we thought was fair. We do 
not think it is fair to exclude the wishes 
of these Senators. Therefore, I think 
what is proposed is the right thing to 
do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall conclude in 
less than 30 seconds. I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
Mississippi. His action is eminently fair. 
If the actual need and the pressing need 
is not established, the Senator and his 
conferees can exclude these items, so far 
as I am concerned, and he is invited by 
me to do so if that proof is not produced. 
I know only of the tremendous congestion 
at Canaveral. I told the Senator that I 
had not been approached from that 
angle, that I was not able to tell him 
that I knew of the urgent need or the 
immediate need to go ahead with this 
matter, but I told him it exists, or the 
Senator from Oklahoma would not have 
told me so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, 
after line 14, it is proposed to insert: 

Army Electronic Proving Grounds, Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, one hundred fifty units. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment briefly on what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi has 
said. I thank him for his understand- 
ing of this problem. I have not been 
contacted by the FHA. I have contacted 
them rather strongly to do something 
about the housing situation at Fort 
Huachuca. In my opinion, if the FHA 
were doing the job it should be doing in 
that area, it could supply the need for 
housing. However, they have been re- 
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luctant to operate in that area. It is q 
reluctance I do not believe is justified, 
They say that the community is not a 
permanent one. If spending $80 million 
for a military base does not mean that 
the community is a permanent one, I do 
not know what could. 

As an Arizona businessman I should 
like to open a business in that commu- 
nity. I do not go into a place that I 
consider to be a bad business risk. This 
request, coming from Senators, as it 
does, is not the military urging the FHA, 
but others urging the FHA to do their 
job, so the military will not have to be 
bothered with this. 

I wish again to thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for his willingness to 
take this problem to conference. 

I could not prove this case if I stood 
here for 10 years. I do know that be- 
cause one agency of the Government has 
been sitting on its hands we have the 
problem of providing housing, and this 
is our only means of trying to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Huachuca is an in- 
stallation which is relatively remote, and 
there are 100 units of Capehart housing 
in the present bill for Huachuca. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21, 
after line 14, it is proposed to insert: 

White Sands Proving Grounds, White 
Sands, New Mexico, two hundred and fifty 
units. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The able Senator 
from Mississippi understands the cir- 
cumstances involved in this case. I 
have recently been in New Mexico, so I 
am aware of the fact that additional 
housing is required at the White Sands 
Proving Grounds. I know that approval 
was given at the proper levels for 299 
units, but that this matter may have 
been brought up late. I have suggested 
to the Senator from Mississippi I should 
like to have him take the amendment to 
conference. I believe the need for the 
housing can be justified. At noon I 
talked again to Maj. Gen. W. E. Laidlaw, 
the Commanding General at White 
Sands, and he expressed to me again 
the need for this housing. 

If the able Senator from Mississippi 
will take the amendment to conference, 
and there finds the facts as I understand 
them, very well. If not, I know what he 
will do with it there. I wish to present 
it in the same fashion that the able Sen- 
ator from Florida presented his amend- 
ment with respect to this particular 
housing. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I am glad to join in the request that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been listening to this debate with 
great interest, because I have heard from 
FHA, not from the Glasgow Air Force 
Base. I have asked one of my assistants 
to find out the number of units in ques- 
tion. I am at a loss as to what to do, 
because I have every faith and con- 
fidence in the diligence and fairness of 
the committee; however, if there is some- 
thing which would rule out Glasgow 
Base. I should like the advice of the 
chairman as to what I should do. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the terms of 
the provisions in the housing bill the 
Senator would not be eligible unless an 
amendment were added to this bill. This 
isnot the Capehart program. The Sen- 
ator would not be eligible for the pro- 
gram the Senator from Florida and 
other Senators have discussed, unless 
an amendment for a line item at Glas- 
gow Base is included in the bill. 

I should like to yield to the Senator 
from California, a member of the sub- 
committee, and a very valuable member 
of it, who has worked on the bill with 
great interest and _ effectiveness. I 
should like to have him say something 
about the bill, if he would. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding to me. 
With reference to the bill, I believe the 
careful and excellent work demon- 
strated by its excellent presentation is 
largely due to the patience and courtesy 
and effort and broad knowledge and ex- 
perience which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has in this very 
complicated field. -His detailed knowl- 
edge of the various military establish- 
ments throughout the Nation and the 
world is a tremendous asset, not only 
to our committee, but also to the entire 
country. He has handled the long and 
complicated hearings on the subject 
matter with great patience and great 
courtesy, not only to all the members of 
the subcommittee, but also with respect 
to all the witnesses who appeared before 
the subcommittee. 

I am frank to say that I doubt very 
much if there is anyone in the executive 
department who has both the experience 
and knowledge with respect to this par- 
ticular subject matter the Senator from 
Mississippi possesses. I believe it is a 
commentary upon the kind of govern- 
ment we have, that in the executive de- 
partment we have one crew working, 
one crew coming, and one crew going. 
There is not the continuity of service in 
the Defense Department, as an illustra- 
tion, which we have in this subcommit- 
tee, where over a number of years both 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Subcommittee, have dealt with this 
subject. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the ranking Republican member 
of the subcommittee, began to deal with 
these subjects as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the House 
and as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House. He con- 


tinues to add to that experience as a 
Member of the Senate. 

I express my gratitude to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee for the out- 
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standing work he has done on this par- 
ticular bill, and I express my apprecia- 
tion also for the contributions which 
have been made by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from California for his kind remarks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
wish to let the opportunity pass without 
thanking the Senator from California 
for his very generous compliment. It 
was my privilege to serve for many years 
on the House Subcommittee on War De- 
partment Appropriations. 

Earlier this afternoon I made someref- 
erence to the contribution made by some 
members of the subcommittee. The 
membership of the subcommittee was 
enlarged this year. Formerly there were 
three members; this year there were six. 
I have said on various occasions that I 
thought the additions to the subcom- 
mittee greatly strengthened it. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Can- 
non], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], and the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BEALL] all have made real contri- 
butions to the work of the subcommittee 
this year. 

I believe the Members of the Senate 
know that the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. JacKson], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], and I have found 
it easy to work together on a bill in 
which partisan questions seldom arise. 
They certainly have not arisen this year. 
Each of the new members of the sub- 
committee has brought special talents to 
the work of our group. They have at- 
tended faithfully the meetings of the 
subcommittee. As a result of the effi- 
cient work of the committee, including 
that of our efficient clerk, Gordon Nease, 
the bill, we really felt, when reported to 
the Senate represented as good a bill as 
could be presented, considering the per- 
plexing problems which confront any 
committee which attempts to deal with 
these subjects. 

I express my personal appreciation to 
the chairman for his unfailing courtesy 
and his diligence during the entire con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. I have previously 
expressed my appreciation for his fine 
work on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join with the Senator from California, 
the Senator from South Dakota, and 
other Senators who have spoken so high- 
ly concerning the diligence and atten- 
tion to duty on the part of this particular 
subcommittee. I have found all its 
members to. be very cooperative. I have 
extremely high personal regard for the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, and for all the 
other members of the subcommittee 
as well. 

The chief counsel of the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Gordon Nease, has been very 
helpful on the occasions when I have 
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gone to him for assistance, and in trying 
to find my way out of various morasses 
in which I have become encumbered. 

As insurance, and with the proviso that 
the chairman of the subcommittee will 
strike it out if I am in error, I ask that 
the amendment I have at the desk be 
read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
21, after line 14, it is proposed to insert: 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Montana, one 
hundred units. 


Mr. STENNIS. In accordance with 
the sentiments I have expressed with 
reference to similar amendments, I join 
in the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana that the Senate adopt the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day a number of relatively minor 
items, totaling about $5 million, were 
presented to the Senate. They are nec- 
essary to put various municipal airports 
and a few airbases in condition for the 
Air National Guard to assume its newly 
assigned duties under the revised North 
American air defense plan. 

Because this matter was rushed con- 
siderably in the last few weeks, one item, 
which is on the borderline, was not in- 
cluded in the list of airports approved 
by the Air Force. It was presented by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. It is exactly on all fours with 
the description I have heretofore given. 
It adds the sum of $800,000 for the ex- 
tension of the runways at McGee-Tyson 
Airport, Knoxville, Tenn. The exten- 
sion of the runways will be necessary if 
the F-104 planes are operated from that 
airport. 

In order to afford the Air Force more 
time in which to consider this item, 
whether favorably or not, the Senate, 
I believe, should adopt the amendment 
and take it to conference, so as to fill 
out the pattern which has been pre- 
sented, even though it does not quite 
meet the requirements which the other 
facilities meet. With that understand- 
ing, I offer the amendment and ask that 


it be adopted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 140, 
after line 9, it is proposed to insert: 

McGee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: Operational facilities, $800,000. 


On page 145, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out “$12,997,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$13,797,000.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I shall not object to the 
amendment, but I should like the Recorp 
to show that in not objecting to it, the 
Senator from South Dakota would not 
want to be regarded as putting any ob- 
ligation on the members of the commit- 
tee to hold the amendment in confer- 
ence if we should fail to find complete 
justification for it. 

On the other hand, since the end of 
this session of Congress is approaching, 
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and there may not be another oppor- 
tunity to consider the item, I would not 
want the improvement to be deferred if 
the investigation showed it is important 
and essential. Therefore, I have no ob- 
jection to taking the amendment to con- 
ference, with the understanding that we 
shall get further testimony before the 
conference ends. 

Mr. STENNIS. For the information of 
the Senator from South Dakota, I ex- 
pressly said in my remarks that the 
amendment would be accepted pending 
its justification by the Air Force before 
the final conference session. I had con- 
ferred briefly with the Senator from 
South Dakota before offering the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] 
raised a question about an item in the 
bill of something like $5 million for 
Guantanamo Bay. He was told that 
that was merely to bring forward a cur- 
rent authorization which would other- 
wise expire. I was not certain then 
what the situation was with reference 
to the appropriation for this year. How- 
ever, there is no request for an appro- 
priation this year for that project, so it 
is merely a matter of bringing it for- 
ward for consideration in future years. 

Mr. President, all of us owe a special 
debt of gratitude to the very capable 
gentleman who is our clerk. Even 
though this is only the second year he 
has been with us, he has acquired an 
expert knowledge of all the matters re- 
flected in the bill. It is a year-around 
problem to keep up with them. They are 
reflected in the vast number of items 
which reach around the world, even as 
the new submarine Triton has done. 
Sometimes we, too, have to travel under 
water. 

On behalf of all members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank him especially 
for the way he has mastered this sub- 
ject, and for his very sincere and, at the 
same time, very modest approach to this 
far-reaching work. 

Mr. Nease is assisted very ably by Mrs. 
Edna Johnson, who also, as one of the 
secretaries to the Committee on Armed 
Services, is becoming an expert on mili- 
tary installations. 

Mr. President, so far as I know, there 
are no further amendments or matters 
to be taken up in connection with the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
— and the bill to be read a third 

e. 
Tne bill was read the third time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10777) was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed by the Senate be printed, so as 
to show the amendments adopted by 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. STENNIs, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, and Mr. SaLTonsTAaLt the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in the tributes which the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENcLe], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANs- 
FIELD], and the Senator from South Da- 
kota ‘Mr. C’sE] have paid to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis] for his outstanding work 
in connection with the military con- 
struction authorization bill. 

I also wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] in paying tribute to 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee which handled the bill, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Cases]. 

The writing up of the bill took a great 
deal of time, much effort, and consider- 
able knowledge and understanding of 
many difficult problems. 

These members of the subcommittee 
have performed in a most admirable 
manner; and I am very happy to have 
had the privilage and the opportunity of 
serving on the subcommittee with them. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nevada for his very 
kind remarks. His assistance to us in 
the writing up of the bill was most 
valuable. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 

H.R. 8042. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to resell any two of four 
C1-SAY-1-type vessels to the Government 
of the Republic of China for use in China 
trade in Far East and Near East waters ex- 
clusively; 

H.R. 9449. An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 14, United States Code, relat- 
ing to personnel matters in the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11510. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connec- 

additional building for 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT OR PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 
OR JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment following today’s session, the 
Vice President or the President pro tem- 
pore be authorized to sign enrolled bills 
or joint resolutions duly passed by the 
two Houses and found to be truly en- 
rolled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1267, Sen- 
ate bill 2131, and that it be made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CureFr CLerK. A bill (S. 2131) to 
amend the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Co- 


lumbia, approved May 25, 1954, as 
amended. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at 
this point I should like to ask the act- 
ing majority leader a question: In addi- 
tion to the bill which just now has been 
made the pending business, what meas- 
ures are likely to be called up on Mon- 
day or Tuesday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Offhand, without 
having much in the way of prior knowl- 
edge, I understand that earlier this week 
the majority leader informed the Senate 
that bills such as the community tele- 
vision antenna bill, which has to do with 
community antennas; the so-called 
Stella bill; and other measures then 
listed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, will 
be brought up at the appropriate times 
next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With respect to the 
so-called community antenna bill, I 
should like to say that a number of Sen- 
ators will be out of town—necessarily 
absent—on Monday, but will be back in 
time for consideration of the bill on 
Tuesday. Therefore, I hope the bill will 
not be called up for action on Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can assure the 
distinguished minority leader that the 
bill will not be called up on Monday. 





DECISION OF SENATOR MURRAY 
NOT TO STAND FOR REELECTION 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement of the senior Senator from 
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Montana (Mr. Murray] of his decision 
not to run for reelection to the Senate 
prought many expressions of sorrow at 
the announcement, and many expres- 
sions of praise of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana, by his 
colleagues. Similar expressions, of both 
sorrow and praise, have been made by 
the press in Montana and by the press 
throughout the Nation. 

At this time, I wish to have some of 
those editorial and newspaper comments 
and commendations printed in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. President, the Montana Standard 
of May 1, 1960, in an editorial entitled 
“Murray’s Action Has Many Repercus-~ 
sions,” dealt with the long and dis- 
tinguished record of the senior Senator 
from Montana, and made a number of 
statements in regard to his political 
activities in the State of Montana over 
a period of many years. I now read 
from that editorial: 

After all, he won election to the Senate 
five times against some of the strongest op- 
position his own party and the Republicans 
could muster. And there were many who 
felt he would secure the nomination again 
this year had he remained in the race. 

When first elected to fill out 2 years of 
Senator Walsh’s term in 1934, he had a 
plurality of nearly 40,000 votes in polling al- 
most 117,000. He beat Representative Scott 
Leavitt in that race. 

In 1936 he beat Democratic Representa- 
tive Joseph P. Monaghan of Butte in the pri- 
mary by about 2,200 votes and then trounced 
GOP State Senator T. O. Larson of Choteau 
by 61,700 in the general election, even though 
Monaghan ran in that race as an Inde- 
pendent. That time Murray polled nearly 
122,000 votes. 

He defeated Monaghan again in the pri- 
mary of 1942, by nearly 20,000 votes, but 
edged past Republican Wellington D. Rankin 
by only 1,212 votes in polling 63,700 in the 
general. That was his closest escape from 
defeat, as he won the primary by nearly 
49,000 in 1946 and then trounced Tom J. 
Davis of Butte in the general by more than 
30,000 in racking up a 125,000-vote total. 

The Senator captured his party’s primary 
by more than 60,000 in 1954, his last time 
out, and got nearly 115,000 votes in the gen- 
eral to defeat Representative Wesley A. 
D’Ewart by only 1,728 votes. 


Mr. President, the editorial presents 
&@ remarkable chronicle of the political 
campaigning by one of the greatest 
Democratic Members we have had in the 
U.S. Senate. 

T ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial, from which I have read 
an excerpt, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PotrricaL EarRTHQUAKE—MouRRAY’S 
Has Many REPERCUSSIONS 
The decision of Senator James E. Murray 
to give up his seat in the U.S. Senate clari- 
fies some of Montana’s political air. It also 
Tesults in widespread repercussions. 
To some Democrats in the race it is a 
golden opportunity. Every candidate in that 
now can look upon himself as the 
chosen one who will represent Montana, 
along with Mrxe MaNsFIELp, in that exclu- 
sive “club of 100” which has so much to 
Say about the lives and destinies of all of us. 
To the Republican candidates, this also 
may appear as a bright spot in their polit- 
ical careers. Each of them, too, now must 


ACTION 
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be certain in his own heart that this is the 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win, not 
only the nomination, but also the grand 
prize as well. 

Some of the latter, it appears may be a 
little bit miffed. ‘Those are the candidates 
who were sure this was the year when Jmm 
Murray was to be beaten, either because of 
his age or for other reasons. Their disap- 
pointment must be leavened by the realiza- 
tion that his decision not to run again re- 
moved from the field a man who even at age 
84 was not to be taken lightly when it came 
to getting votes. After all, he won election 
to the Senate five times against some of the 
strongest opposition his own party and the 
Republicans could muster. And there were 
many who feit he would secure the nomina- 
tion again this year had he remained in the 
race. 

When first elected to fill out 2 years of 
Senator Walsh’s term in 1934, he had a 
plurality of nearly 40,000 votes in polling 
almost 117,000. He beat Representative Scott 
Leavitt in that race. 

In 1936 he beat Democratic Representa- 
tive Joseph P. Monaghan of Butte in the 
primary by about 2,200 votes and then 
trounced GOP State Senator T. O. Larson 
of Choteau by 61,700 in the general election, 
even though Monaghan ran in that race as 
an Independent. That time Murray polled 
nearly 122,000 votes. 

He defeated Monaghan again in the pri- 
mary of 1942, by nearly 20,000 votes, but 
edged past Republican Wellington D. Rankin 
by only 1,212 votes in polling 83,700 in the 
general. That was his closest escape from 
defeat, as he won the primary by nearly 
49,000 in 1948 and then trounced Tom J. 
Davis of Butte in the general by more than 
30,000 in racking up a 125,000-vote total. 

The Senator captured his party’s primary 
by more than 60,000 in 1954, his last time 
out, and got nearly 115,000 votes in the gen- 
eral to defeat Representative Wesley A. 
D’Ewart by only 1,728 votes. 

Now, aside from the impact his action will 
have on the other candidates this year, the 
Senator's retirement carries with it broader 
implications. This is particularly true be- 
cause this is a presidential election year. 

Certainly the full import of the decision 
will refiect throughout the Nation. Mon- 
tana, many times considered not worth too 
much bother in a presidential race because 
of the limited population and the com- 
paratively small number of electoral votes, 
may assume a place of more importance in 
the national election picture. 

And, with this State playing host to the 
Nation's Governors at Glacier National Park 
late in June, Montana should surge to the 
forefront as a sounding board for national 
political interest. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Daily 
Missoulian, of Friday, April 29, 1960, 
published an editorial entitled “Sena- 
tor Murray Decides To Retire.” The 
editorial makes the following comment, 
in part: 

We admire Senator Murray for finally 
bowing to the inevitable. He has ample 
reason to take great pride in that the voters 
have kept him in the Senate longer than any 
other Montanan. 

+ > . * . 

Senator Murray has more than earned 
the rewards of retirement. Montanans gen- 
erally, irrespective of party, will wish him 
sufficient restoration of health for real en- 
joyment of the greater leisure that will be 
his upon the expiration of his term next 
January 3. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial, from which I have read 
excerpts, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Daily Missoulian, Apr. 29, 1960] 
Senator Murray Decipes To RETIRE 


No one likes to admit, even to himself, 
that age has taken its toll to the extent that 
he isn’t “up to par” and should therefore 
give way to a successor considerably nearer 
the prime of life. 

That was the proposition James E. Murray 
had forced upon him in reaching yesterday’s 
decision to withdraw from the field of as- 
pirants to the Senate seat he has occupied 
since November 7, 1934. 

From the Senator’s limited activities it 
is quite obvious that he hasn’t the strength 
to make an all-out campaign for either re- 
nomination or reelection. General recogni- 
tion of that fact is largely responsible for 
the large field of younger men in the pri- 
mary Senatorial races of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. 

Without question the Senator had hoped 
that deference to his record, age, and Sen- 
ate seniority would allow him an easy field 
in his quest of a sixth consecutive election. 

But younger men, of both parties, could 
not square that idea with either their per- 
sonal or party ambitions. That’s why, in 
whatever direction he looks, about all the 
Senator is able to see is younger men anxious 
to pull him out of and then sit in his Senate 
seat. 

With understandable reluctance, Mon- 
tana’s senior Senator has decided to walk 
the plank voluntarily as he has seen many 
elderly colleagues do in his more than 25 
years in Washington. Recent predecessors 
in that role were the highly respected Arthur 
Capper, Republican, of Kansas, and Walter 
F. George, Democrat, of Georgia. 

We admire Senator Murray for finally 
bowing to the inevitable. He has ample 
reason to take great pride in that the voters 
have kept him in the Senate longer than 
any other Montanan. As he looks around 
in his final days in the Senate he sees only 
one man who is older, THEopORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, Democrat, of Rhode Island. He also, 
by voluntarily retiring, is conceding that it 
would be better for his State to have a 
younger Senator. And throughout the Sen- 
ate there are only three men who have been 
there longer than Mr. Murray: Cart HAYDEN, 
Democrat, of Arizona, dean of the Congress, 
and the renowned Harry F. Brrp, Democrat, 
of Virginia, and Ricwarp B. Russet.i, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. 

Senator Murray has more than earned 
the rewards of retirement. Montanans gen- 
erally, irrespective of party, will wish him 
sufficient restoration of health for real en- 
joyment of the greater leisure that will be 
his upon the expiration of his term next 
January 3. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in the 
People’s Voice, of April 29, 1960; appears 
an editorial entitled “Murray Has Served 
Montana Well.” In addition to other 
statements,-we find the following in the 
editorial: 

Murray, during his more than a quarter of 
a century on Capitol Hill, has brought great 
honor and recognition to the constituents 
of his sparsely settled State. He has always 
been in the forefront of battle in behalf of 
legislation aimed at furthering the Ameri- 
can dream of achieving the finest possible 
life for all its citizens. 


Let me add, Mr. President, that that 
has been the foremost characteristic of 
Senator Murray's service in the Senate. 

I read further from the editorial: 

He has fought the good fight for better, 


more humane consideration of the problems 
of the aged, for better education for all our 
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children, for better health for all Americans, 
for a great dignity for the ordinary man 
whether he be in blue overalls, on Main 
Street or of the professions. 

In recent years, the value of Murray’s 
seniority became recognized throughout the 
Western States, as he chairmaned the im- 
portant Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. In that capacity his has been a 
powerful voice for the development needs of 
the West, for resource conservation, for 
multiple-purpose projects, for building a 
solid base on which a flourishing economy 
would incubate and grow. 


Mr. President, this editorial gives a 
fine, excellent, and eloquent summary of 
the great services rendered by Senator 
Morray, not only to his State, and not 
only to the Far West, but also to the en- 
tire Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, from which I have read excerpts, 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Morray Has SERVED MONTANA WELL 


Senator Murray's decision to retire at the 
end of his present term came as a mild but 
not entirely unexpected surprise. The 
weight of years and the exhausting duties 
of his office have taken their toll. He has 
justly earned the privilege of being Mon- 
tana’s “Senior Statesman.” 

Murray, during his more than a quarter 
of a century on Capitol Hill, has brought 
great honor and recognition to the con- 
stituents of his sparsely settled State. He 
has always been in the forefront of battle 
in behalf of legislation aimed at furthering 
the American dream of achieving the finest 
possible life for all its citizens. 

He has fought the good fight for better, 
more humane consideration of the problems 
of the aged, for better education for all our 
children, for better health for all Americans, 
for a greater dignity for the ordinary man 
whether he be in blue overalls, on Main 
Street or of the professions. 

In recent years, the value of Murray’s 
seniority became recognized throughout the 
Western States, as he chairmaned the im- 
portant Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. In that capacity his has been 
@ powerful voice for the development needs 
of the West, for resource conservation, for 
multiple-purpose projects, for building a 
solid base on which a flourishing economy 
would incubate and grow. 

Senator Murray, in the telegram announc- 
ing his decision to retire, said, “I shall al- 
Ways be proud of the confidence placed in 
me by the people of Montana * * *.” 
Senator, I am sure that most Montanans 
join us in saying you richly earned that 
confidence which the people exhibited five 
different times in the polling places, begin- 
ning with 1934-—-H.L.B. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on May 8, 
1960, in the Washington Post, in the 
column, “The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” by Drew Pearson, under the 
headline, “Senator Murray Will Be 
Watching,” Mr. Pearson wrote the fol- 
lowing, in part: 

For a quarter of a century, Murray, a mil- 
lionaire, has battled for the underdog. He 
worked for social security, public housing, 
public power, fair employment standards, 
health insurance. And he battled right up 
to the present. During the civil rights de- 
bate, he slept in his office and shuffled into 
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the Senate Chamber for quorum calls while 
younger Senators were still in their beds. 


Mr. Pearson went on to say: 

But Murray is proudest of the Full Em- 
ployment Act which he pushed through Con- 
gress in 1946 and which pundit Walter Lipp- 
mann described as the most important leg- 
islation in 50 years. 


I would say that statement is certainly 
true, and it indicates the very broad 
scope of Senator Murray’s attention and 
interest to the problems of our Nation. 
He dealt not only with those problems 
which were crucial to the State of Mon- 
tana and the Far West, but he took a 
vital interest, in the early days of the 
Franklin Roosevelt administration, in 
the Wagner Act and other legislative 
proposals started during that era, and 
which are still a part of the law. 

So it can properly be said that Sena- 
tor Murray is proudest of the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, which, as Walter 
Lippmann said, was the most important 
legislation in 50 years, because it indi- 
cated the adoption of a new principle by 
the Federal Government; that is, the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
itself for the employment of the people 
of this country, as well as in maintain- 
ing throughout this Nation a sound and 
growing and prosperous’ business 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, parts of which I 
have read, may be made a part of the 
Recorp in toto at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MuRRAY WILL BE WATCHING 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A few days before his 84th birthday, Sen- 
ator Jim Murray, Democrat, of Montana, 
his shoulders stooped and his walk slowed 
to a shuffle, reluctantly agreed to give up 
the Senate seat he had held for 26 years. 

But to those who persuaded him to retire, 
the old warhorse snorted: “If I don’t like 
my successor, I'll be back 6 years from now 
running for the job again.” 

Murray’s departure will mark the passing 
of anera. He is the last of the Senators who 
pioneered the social reforms of the Roosevelt 
New Deal. 

For a quarter of a century, Murray, a mil- 
lionaire, has battled for the underdog. He 
worked for social security, public housing, 
public power, fair employment standards, 
health insurance. And he battled right up 
to the present. During the civil-rights de- 
bate, he slept in his office and shuffled into 
the Senate Chamber for quorum calls while 
younger Senators were still in their beds. 

When Representative LERoy ANDERSON, 
Democrat, of Montana, made MurrRay’s age 
an issue in the Montana Democratic primary, 
the 84-year-old Senator showed that he had 
answered six times more quorum calls than 
the Congressman. 

It was back in 1906 that Murray broke 
into politics as county attorney for Silver 
Bow County, Mont. He climbed the polit- 
ical ladder until he was elected to the Senate 
in 1934—the second year of the New Deal. 
Quickly he established himself as a fighting 
liberal, and when his retirement was an- 
nounced, he was leading the Senate fight 
for Federal funds to build more schools and 
raise teachers’ salaries. 

A stanch Catholic, he stood for sepa- 
ration of church and state. He was also 
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continuing a long, bitter struggle with the 
American Medical Association for Govern- 
ment health insurance to pay medical bills, 

But Murray is proudest of the Full Em- 
ployment Act which he pushed through 
Congress in 1946 and which Pundit Walter 
Lippmann described as the most important 
legislation in 50 years. 

No wonder when Murray’s retirement was 
announced it brought 3 hours of eulogies 
from both Democratic and Republican Sen- 
ators. The old man sat through the 
speeches, head bowed, eyes misty. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in the 
publication Labor of May 7, 1960, under 
the title “Great Liberal Figure—Mourray 
To Leave Senate After 25 Years’ Sery- 
ice,” that article has this to say about 
Senator Murray: 


The son of an immigrant railroader, 
“Jim’’ MuRRay became a man of wealth. In 
politics, however, union observers recalled 
this week, Senator Murray has always fought 
for the underdog. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article, from which I have read an 
excerpt, be made a part of the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GrReaT LIBERAL FIGURE—MurRRAY To LEAVE 
SENATE AFTER 25 YEARS’ SERVICE 


One of the Senate’s great liberal figures, 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, Democrat, of 
Montana, announced last week that he will 
not run for reelection next November. Now 
83, and a Senator for over a quarter-century, 
Murray indicated he wants to “spend my 
remaining years in less arduous pursuits.” 

The son of an immigrant railroader, 
“Jim” MurRaY became a man of wealth. In 
politics, however, union observers recalled 
this week, Senator Murray has always fought 
for the underdog. 

He’s credited with a big role, back in the 
1930’s in passage of the Wagner Act guaran- 
teeing collective bargaining, of the Social 
Security Act, of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and many others. Perhaps his greatest 
triumph came in 1946 when Congress passed 
the Full Employment Act, which bears Mur- 
RAY’s name as chief Senate sponsor. 

As chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, Murray has also consistently cham- 
pioned conservation and development of 
natural resources, observers recalled. His 
successor next year in the Interior Com- 
mittee is slated to be Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico. 

In the words last week of Congressman 
LEE METCALF, Democrat, of Montana, “Sena- 
tor Murray’s fights in behalf of the poor, 
the sick, the oppressed, have changed the at- 
titudes of the entire Nation.” Murray's an- 
nouncement also brought an outpouring of 
tributes from Senate colleagues of both 
parties. 

In his election campaigns, the Montana 
Senator always had the warm endorsement 
of organized labor, including the railroad 
unions. Railway Labor’s Political League 
had also endorsed Murray this year, after he 
indicated earlier in the year that he planned 
to run for reelection. 

Murray’s withdrawal left three announced 
candidates for the Democratic nomination 
to fill his seat. They are Montana’s two 
Congressmen, Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson, 
plus John Majan, a Helena attorney. The 
Montana primary takes place June 7. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, during 
the recent tributes to Senator MURRAY 
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it became necessary for me to leave the 
floor before I could get recognition. In 
addition to my comments on the editori- 
als which have just been made a part of 
the Recorp, I should like to add my per- 
sonal regret that Senator Murray is 
to withdraw as a candidate for reelec- 
tion to the Senate. 

Senator Murray and I have been 
friends a long time. I worked very closely 
with him during the period of almost 
16 years that I served in the House of 
Representatives. He and I had many 
mutual interests. The district I repre- 
sented in the House comprised over 600 
miles of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
It has many of the same problems as 
Montana—in the fields of mining, live- 
stock, lumber, water conservation, recre- 
ation, and farming. I am deeply indebt- 
ed to Senator Murray for his constant 
and effective cooperation in handling 
legislation affecting these vital interests. 
As chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, I worked 
closely with Senator Murray in his 
capacity as chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
The great record made by the Senate 
Interior Committee under Senator Mur- 
ray’s chairmanship should not be lost 
sight of while we properly pay tribute to 
his leadership in other fields. 

Senator Murray has been chairman of 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee during a tremendous growth 
of western water development programs. 
Three-fourths of a billion dollars in wa- 
ter projects for California alone have 
been authorized. These include addi- 
tions to the Central Valley project, which 
was started when Senator Murray first 
came to the Senate. Some of the better 
known ones are the Trinity River 
Project, the American River develop- 
ment, including the Folsom project, the 
Sacramento Valley canals, the Monticello 
project, and the Cachima and Santa Ma- 
ria projects in Santa Barbara, and the 
Casitas project in Ventura County. But 
the whole West has gone forward dur- 
ing the time of Senator Murray’s leader- 
ship of the Senate Interior Committee. 
The Upper Colorado Basin project, cur- 
rently under construction, was author- 
ized by his committee. This is probably 
the last very large irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and power project in the Far West. 
The Hungry Horse Dam in Montana was 
built during his service. He has been a 
dedicated public servant in the field of 
water conservation and public power 
development. 

Not to be overlooked is his contribu- 
tion to the mining industry, which he 
knows so well. The stockpiling pro- 
gram initiated immediately after the 
Second World War had his blessing and 
his aid and the consistent support, not 
only of his committee, but of his very 
efficient committee staff. Senator Mur- 
RAY has done everything in his power 
to maintain a strong, vigorous, and pros- 
perous domestic mining industry. 

Not the least of the major legislation 
to Senator Murray’s credit is the entry 
into the Union of our two new States— 
the State of Alaska and the State of 
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Hawaii. These measures were handled 
by the Senate Interior Committee. 

In the last few Congresses, the Sen- 
ate and House Interior Committees han- 
dled approximately 20 percent of the 
public laws passed by the Congress and 
signed by the President. The high per- 
centage of the public laws taken care of 
by the Senate Interior Committee is an 
index of the industry and the construc- 
tive legislation managed by that great 
committee under Senator Murray’s 
chairmanship; and I am proud to have 
had the honor of serving as chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs during 4 years of that 
time. 

In all of this work in recent years, I 
have been the constant beneficiary of 
Senator Murray’s friendship and his 
powerful assistance. The entire West 
loses by the retirement of Senator Mur- 
ray from the U.S. Senate. The Nation, 
too, is the loser, because his interest and 
his influence have gone far beyond the 
regional achievements with which his 
name has been so intimately associated, 
and for which he will be long remembered 
in his home State and in the Far West. 

Senator Murray can be justly proud 
of his leadership in legislation on labor, 
public welfare, and education. These 
are subjects of nationwide interest and 
impact. Senator Murray was one of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s leaders in 
the U.S. Senate when his great program 
was put together in the early years of the 
New Deal. 

Senator Mourray’s interest and sup- 
port of constructive liberal legislation 
has continued down through the years. 
He retires from the U.S. Senate with a 
remarkable record of achievement, to 
the sorrow and with the plaudits of his 
colleagues, and with the deep apprecia- 
tion not only of the people of Montana, 
but of the whole Nation. 





THE B-70 INTERCONTINENTAL 
BOMBER PROGRAM 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 11 of this year I expressed myself 
at length on the administration’s folly 
in “gutting” the B-70 intercontinental 
bomber program. That was only a few 
weeks after the decision had been made. 
In the months since then, several con- 
gressional committees have heard a mass 
of testimony on this subject from de- 
fense officials and Air Force officers. In 
the main, this testimony fully confirms 
the judgment of those of us who have 
criticized the administration’s decision. 

I will not dwell on the transparent 
effort of defense officials to deny that 
the decision was budgetary. It was 
claimed that the choice was made on 
technical grounds. The B—70 was said 
to be in competition with other weapons 
systems, including the advanced B-58 
and four ballistic missiles—the Atlas, 
Titan, Minuteman, and Polaris. 

Since this particular testimony was 
given, an Air Force team of experts 
rejected the proposed advanced B-58 as 
technically inadequate to perform the 
mission that would have been required 
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of it. As for the B~—70’s competition 
with ballistic missiles, I feel this argu- 
ment is a prize sample of the admin- 
istration’s foggy defense thinking. If 
the B-70 is in competition with them, 
how much more are they in competi- 
tion with one another? If one has five 
weapon systems—four ballistic missiles 
whose capabilities largely duplicate one 
another, and one manned bomber—does 
it make sense to eliminate the bomber 
and keep all four of the duplicative 
systems? Does this square with the De- 
fense Department’s repeated statements 
that a mixed force of manned and un- 
manned weapons offers the best defense? 

I am not arguing for cancellation of 
any missile programs, which I believe 
to be absolutely essential to the Nation's 
security, but I am drawing attention to 
the pathetic logic used by administration 
apologists to justify the B~—70 decision. 
I think it is an insult to the public in- 
telligence to claim that, with Air Force 
leaders and even the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff arguing for the 
B-70, the decision to scrap it was a 
technical one. Can it be seriously 
maintained that the status of the B—70 
would have come into question if there 
had been no pressure to slash the budg- 
et? I submit, Mr. President, that the 
administration’s story about technical 
reasons for the decision was put forward 
in order to stave off far more embar- 
rassing admissions. It would not do to 
acknowledge that our national defense 
is being shortchanged—that essential 
elements of our security are being sacri- 
ficed so that the President may go out of 
office with a balanced budget. 

However, the most remarkable aspect 
of the B-70 testimony is not the double 
talk of the defense officials, but the unan- 
imous agreement of professional Air 
Force men on the need for the B-70 in- 
tercontinental bomber. They told us 
frankly that it was essential for the Na- 
tion’s defenses, that they had lost their 
battle for it, and that as good soldiers 
they have accepted the decision of their 
superiors. When I hear men speak with 
such forthright integrity, my pride in 
our country and my confidence in its 
fundamental strength are refreshed and 
recharged. 

Let us for a moment review the basic 
thinking that went into the formulation 
of the B—70 program, and let us also note 
that these facts and beliefs are not con- 
troverted by the administration today. 

It is axiomatic among military plan- 
ners that a mixed force composed of 
weapons with various capabilities consti- 
tutes a surer defense than a force which 
depends on a single type of weapon, be- 
cause it contains the inherent flexibility 
to probe for enemy weaknesses and to 
react skillfully to the enemy’s varying 
tactics. It is safe to say that no war in 
history has been fought and won just 
as it was planned beforehand. In fact, 
wars have usually been won by the side 
best able to vary its attack to exploit 
the weaknesses of the other. 

Translated into the structure of our 
present strategic retaliatory force, this 
principle means the use of both manned 
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and unmanned weapon systems. The 
unmanned systems, represented by the 
ICBM’s and the submarine-launched Po- 
laris missile, have obvious advantages. 
They are so swift—covering interconti- 
nental distances in half an hour—that in 
a surprise attack they give the victim 
only a few minutes warning, at best. 
Moreover, this same speed is baffling to 
the designer of defensive counter weap- 
ons. Some observers have been so car- 
ried away with these advantages that 
they have called the ICBM the “ulti- 
mate weapon.” 

But the ballistic missile also has some 
clear disadvantages which require us to 
deploy another, completely different, 
type of weapon to give our defense struc- 
ture the most elementary insurance. 
One of these disadvantages is that the 
weapon and its base are vulnerable to 
preemptive attack. That is, if one thinks 
an enemy has unleashed an attack, one 
cannot get the missile up in the air and 
let it cruise around while the attack is 
confirmed. The missile, once well 
launched, cannot be called back. 

For this reason we must operate on the 
assumption that it will have to ride out 
the attack. To this end we plan hard- 
ened and mobile bases for our most ad- 
vanced type missiles. But the principle 
still holds that we cannot cut the rope 
on our missile until we have been hit. 

With only this weapon in our strategic 
arsenal, our survival depends on the de- 
gree of success of an enemy’s initial sur- 
prise assault. ‘The effectiveness of our 
defense becomes a function of the en- 
emy’s efficiency, not of our own. We 
have lost control of our own defense. 

Secondly, the ballistic missile offers no 
means of reporting back to our command 
centers on the results of our counter- 
attack. As a practical matter, once a 
nuclear war has begun we would have 
little or no intelligence about the enemy. 
We would not know where we have hit 
the enemy. We would not know where 
to hit him again. We would not know 
where his remaining shots are coming 
from. The only way we would know 
that he is still in business is by the 
punishment he would be delivering on 
us. This, I maintain, is a classic example 
of finding out the hard way. It could 
well mean that we would find out too 
late. 

These are some of the reasons why our 
professional airmen insist upon manned 
weapons in our defense force. A manned 
bomber does not have to ride out an 
enemy attack. It can be up and away 
at the first warning, without waiting 
to find out whether the attack is the 
real thing, a feint, or an error. If the 
warning turns out to be false, the bomber 
can be recalled to its base. 

Once the battle is joined, the bomber 
provides a means of firsthand observa- 
tion over enemy targets. It can vary 
its attack to suit the situation. And it 
can report back on the remaining targets 
to be destroyed. 

The value of these attributes of the 
manned bomber is not limited to actual 
warfare. Equally important to all of us 
is that they promise such a certain and 
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accurate retaliation that an enemy 
would be deterred from attacking us in 
the first place. For this reason the uni- 
versal mobility of the bomber is espe- 
cially important. Because it can be ex- 
ercised throughout the world, potential 
aggressors as well as uncommitted peo- 
ples can see it. It is its own powerful 
argument for peace. As Gen. Thomas 
White has pointed out. it is not enough 
for us to say to other nations, “Oh, you 
should see the submarines we have under 
the sea and the missiles we have in these 
holes all over the United States.” With 
the manned bomber, seeing is believing. 

Now, if the manned bomber is an es- 
sential part of our deterrent force, are 
we seeing to it that we continue to main- 
tain this deterrent in the future? The 
B-70 intercontinental bomber was con- 
ceived for just this purpose. With its 
curtailment to prototype status, where 
does that leave us? Gen. Thomas Power 
has told us that as a general rule of 
thumb, a bomber is obsolete in 10 years. 
He further said that the B—52 even with 
the improved capabilities that will be 
provided for it, will become obsolete any 
time in the mid-1960’s. That is, the per- 
formance of Soviet interceptors and 
surface-to-air missiles will by that time 
be such that the B-52 will no longer be 
a serious threat. 

It happens that, through the fore- 
sight and initiative of Air Force plan- 
ners, the B—70 was programed to come 
into operation at about the time that 
the B-52 would become obsolete. In 
comparison to the B—52, the B—70 has 
an astounding performance. It will 
have a speed of mach 3 or 2,000 miles 
per hour—more than three times faster 
than the B—-52. In contrast to our ex- 
perience with other supersonic aircraft, 
it can maintain this mach 3 speed 
throughout its entire mission, while also 
maintaining an intercontinental range. 

This speed is above the speed of the 
fastest Soviet interceptors that are com- 
ing into operation. Moreover, due to 
certain aerodynamic and thermody- 
namic problems, at such speeds, it is not 
likely that the Soviets can build an in- 
terceptor that could make the B—70 ob- 
solete within the immediate foreseeable 
future. 

So far as altitude is concerned, the 
B-70 flies above 70,000 feet, which is 
higher than the utmost reach of Soviet 
defenses—either interceptors or surface- 
to-air missiles. Moreover, the B—70 has 
a substantial growth potential to still 
higher altitudes, so that in this dimen- 
sion, as well, it promises to hold up 
strongly as a retaliatory threat for 
many, Many years. 

Thirdly, the B—70 would carry a full 
complement of the most advanced de- 
fensive countermeasures known, in or- 
der to confuse and divert enemy weap- 
ons. It also contains provision for sub- 
stantial increase in electric power ca- 
pacity, so that it can make use of new 
advances in the countermeasure state of 
the art. 

As a result of its superior perform- 
ance, the B—70 would obsolete the pres- 
ent Soviet defensive system. If the 
Soviets wanted to build a system that 
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would be at least competitive with the 
B-70, they would have to spend a far 
greater amount than the cost to this 
country of the B—70 program. 

In short, the B-70—as it was 
planned—offers assurance that it can 
get through to enemy targets in the 
period following the obsolescence of the 
B-52. As Gen. Nathan Twining has 
told us, it is the only manned weapon 
system that was programed for this role, 
There is no substitute. But since last 
December, the B—70 has been removed 
from the role. 

There has been no denial on the part of 
the administration of the considerations 
that I have just discussed. Instead 
there has been only a vague and unsup- 
ported explanation that the B~—70 is in 
competition with four ballistic missile 
programs. This explanation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is deliberately vague. It cannot 
get specific. If it does, it has to face up 
to the fact that our retaliatory force 
needs an effective manned interconti- 
nental bomber, and that the only effec- 
tive intercontinental bomber planned 
for the future is the B—70. 

If we do not provide such a weapon, 
are we keeping faith with the brave 
crewmen who will have to fly our bomb- 
ers in case of war? As Gen. Thomas 
Power has told us, “I think if men are 
going to have to go over there with the 
sophisticated defenses, this country owes 
it to them to give them a modern piece 
of equipment so it can survive.” 

Mr. President, I call for a reinstate- 
ment of the B-70 to its full weapon sys- 
tem program, and to this end, the pro- 
vision of adequate funds in the 1961 
budget. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL—VETO 
MESSAGE (S, DOC. NO. 95) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the veto 
message by the President of the area 
redevelopment bill be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying bill, was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
prove S. 722, the area redevelopment 

1. 

For 5 consecutive years I have urged 
the Congress to enact sound area assist- 
ance legislation. On repeated occasions 
I have clearly outlined standards for the 
kind of program that is needed and that 
I would gladly approve. 

In 1958 I vetoed a bill because it de- 
parted greatly from those standards. 
In 1959, despite my renewed urging, no 
area assistance bill was passed by the 
Congress. 

Now in 1960, another election year, a 
new bill is before me that contains cer- 
tain features which I find even more 
objectionable than those I found unac- 
ceptable in the 1958 bill. 














1960 


The people of the relatively few com- 
munities of chronic unemployment—who 
want to share in the general prosperity— 
are, after 5 years, properly becoming in- 
creasingly impatient and are rightfully 
desirous of constructive action. The 
need is for truly sound and helpful leg- 
islation on which the Congress and the 
Executive can agree. There is still time, 
and I willingly pledge once again my 
wholehearted cooperation in obtaining 
such a law. 

S. 722 is seriously defective in six 
major respects which are summarized 
immediately below and discussed in de- 
tail thereafter. 

1. S. 722 would squander the Federal 
taxpayers’ money where there is only 
temporary economic difficulty, curable 
without the special Federal assistance 
provided in the bill. In consequence, 
communities in genuine need would re- 
ceive less Federal help for industrial 
development projects than under the 
administration’s proposal. 

2. Essential local, State, and private 
initiative would be materially inhibited 
by the excessive Federal participation 
that S. 722 would authorize. 

3. Federal financing of plant ma- 
chinery and equipment is unwise and 
unnecessary and therefore wasteful of 
money that otherwise could be of real 
hel 


lp. 

4, The Federal loan assistance which 
8. 722 would provide for the construc- 
tion of sewers, water mains, access roads, 
and other public facilities is unneces- 
sary because such assistance is already 
available under an existing Government 
program. Outright grants for such a 
purpose, a provision of S. 722, are wholly 
inappropriate. 

5. The provisions for Federal loans 
for the construction of industrial build- 
ings in rural areas are incongruous and 
unnecessary. 

6. The creation of a new Federal 
agency is not needed and would actually 
delay initiation of the new program for 
many months. 

I 

The most striking defect of S. 722 is 
that it would make eligible for Federal 
assistance areas that don’t need it—thus 
providing less help for communities in 
genuine need than would the admin- 
istration’s proposal. S. 722, as opposed 
to the administration bill, would more 
than double the number of eligible com- 
munities competing for Federal partici- 
pation in loans for the construction or 
refurbishing of plants for industrial 
use—the main objective of both bills. 
Communities experiencing only tem- 
porary economic difficulty would accord- 
ingly be made eligible under S. 722 and 
the dissipation of Federal help among 
them would deprive communities af- 
flicted with truly chronic unemployment 
of the full measure of assistance they 
So desperately desire and which the ad- 
ministration bill would give them. 


Lasting solutions to the problems of 
chronic unemployment can only be forth- 
coming if local citizens—the people most 

iately concerned—take the lead in 
Planning and financing them. The prin- 
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cipal objective is to develop new indus- 
try. The Federal Government can and 
should help, but the major role in the 
undertaking must be the local commu- 
nity’s. Neither money alone, nor the 
Federal Government alone, can do the 
job. The States also must help, and 
many are, but in many instances and in 
many ways they could do much more. 

Under S. 722, however, financing of 
industrial development projects by the 
Federal Government—limited to 35 per- 
cent under the administration’s pro- 
posal—could go as high as 65 percent, 
local community participation could be 
as low as 10 percent, and private financ- 
ing as little as 5 percent. Furthermore, 
although 8S. 722 conditions this assistance 
on approval by a local economic develop- 
ment organization, if no such organiza- 
tion exists one can be appointed from 
Washington. 

rir 

S. 722 would authorize Federal loans 
for the acquisition of machinery and 
equipment to manufacturers locating in 
eligible areas. Loans for machinery and 
equipment are unnecessary, unwise, and 
costly. Much more money would be re- 
quired and unnecessarily spent, much 
less money would find its way into truly 
helpful projects, and manufacturers 
would be subsidized unnecessarily vis-a- 
vis their competitors. 

Iv 


S. 722 would authorize further unnec- 
essary spending by providing both loans 
and grants—up to 100 percent of the 
cost—for the construction of access 
roads, sewers, water mains, and other 
local public facilities. 

Grants for local public facilities far 
exceed any appropriate Federal respon- 
sibility. Even though relatively modest 
at the start, they would set predictably 
expensive and discriminatory precedents. 

With regard to loans for such pur- 
poses, exemption from Federal income 
taxes makes it possible today for local 
communities in almost every case to bor- 
row on reasonable terms from private 
sources. Whenever such financing is 
difficult to obtain, the need can be filled 
by the existing public facility loan 
program of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency—a program which S. 
722 would needlessly duplicate and for 
which an additional $100 million author- 
ization has already been requested. 

Vv 


S. 722 would make a minimum of 600 
rural counties eligible for Federal loans 
for the construction of industrial build- 
ings in such areas. The rural develop- 
ment program and the Small Business 
Administration are already contributing 
greatly to the economic improvement of 
low income rural areas. Increasing the 
impact of these two activities, particu- 
larly the rural development program, 
is a preferable course. 

vI 


Finally, S. 722 would also create a 
new Federal agency and would, in con- 
sequence, mean many unnecessary ad- 
ditions to the Federal payroll and a 
considerable delay in the program before 
the new agency could be staffed and 
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functioning effectively. None of this is 
necessary, for all that needs to be done 
can be done—much better and immedi- 
ately—by the existing Department of 
Commerce. 

Again, I strongly urge the Congress to 
enact new legislation at this session—but 
without those features of S. 722 that I 
find objectionable. I would, however, 
accept the eligibility criteria set forth in 
the bill that first passed the Senate 
even though these criteria are broader 
than those contained in the administra- 
tion bill. 

Moreover, during the process of de- 
veloping a new bill, I would hope that in 
other areas of past differences solutions 
could be found satisfactory to both the 
Congress and the Executive. 

My profound hope is that sound, new 
legislation will be promptly enacted. If 
it is, our communities of chronic unem- 
ployment will be only the immediate 
beneficiaries. A tone will have been set 
that would hold forth, for the remainder 
of the session, the hope of sound and re- 
warding legislation in other vital areas— 
mutual security, wheat, sugar, minimum 
wage, interest rates, revenue measures, 
medical care for the aged, and aid to 
education to mention but a few. 

Only this result can truly serve the 
finest and best interests of all our people. 

DwIGuT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HovseE, May 13, 1960. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the difficulties in our American political 
system is that the President is at once 
the ceremonial head of our Government 
and the Chief of State, and also the Chief 
Executive and the leader of his party. 
When one criticizes the President, there- 
fore, one is always accused of belittling 
the ceremonial head of the Government 
or the Chief of State. Nevertheless, if 
the President, as party leader, writes a 
message which is ignorant, unduly 
unctuous, and hypocritical, the message 
cannot escape criticism because of the 
fact that the man who signed his name 
to it also happens to be the ceremonial 
Chief of State. 

Of course, President Eisenhower, in all 
probability, did not write this message. 
This was written for him either by some- 
one in the executive office, or, as is more 
probable, by someone in the Department 
of Commerce. 

I have a real liking for the President. 
It is in no personal sense, therefore, that 
I repeat, this message betrays ignorance, 
it is unctuous and hypocritical, and it is 
greatly mistaken in its attitude toward 
what is happening in this country. 

The President says that he is for area 
redevelopment. My reply is that one 
can only tell whether a person is for area 
redevelopment or not by his actions and 
not by his words. 

I should like very briefly to summarize 
some of the things which have been hap- 
pening in the last 4 or 5 years. 

In 1955 I introduced a bill to provide 
for area redevelopment. The adminis- 
tration opposed that bill. We passed the 
bill through the Senate, in the conclud- 
ing days of that Congress. The bill went 
to the House. Informal requests were 
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made that the House permit the matter 
to come before the House under unani- 
mous consent, but the Republican lead- 
ers of the House refused to give the 
unanimous consent, so the bill died in 
the House. 

In 1957 I introduced another area re- 
development bill. It passed the Senate. 
The Recorp shows that in the Senate the 
bill received only 15 Republican votes. 
The bill was opposed by the Republican 
leadership in the Senate. The bill went 
to the House. The distinguished present 
occupant of the chair, the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp], was then a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
The Senator from West Virginia knows 
that the House Republican leadership 
opposed the measure. The bill was sent 
to the President, and the President ve- 
toed it. Incidentally, that veto helped 
to defeat the former Senator from 
Maine, Mr. Payne, and helped to defeat 
the two former Republican Senators 
from West Virginia. 

I introduced an area redevelopment 
bill again in 1959, and we got only four 
Republican votes in the Senate for it. 
The bill went to the House, and the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee recommended a bill in substantially 
similar form to the Senate bill, but the 
Committee on Rules for approximately 
a year has refused to allow the bill to be 
submitted to the House for action. 

It is well known that the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House consists of 12 mem- 
bers, 4 of whom are northern Democrats, 
4 Republicans, and 4 southern Demo- 
crats; and the coalition of 4 Republicans 
and 4 southern Democrats prevented 
that bill from being approved by the 
Rules Committee. 

Finally, it was brought up this year 
on Calendar Wednesday and passed by 
the House. And by recent action the 
Senate accepted the House bill. This 
time we got five Republican votes, the 
remainder of the Republicans voting 
against the measure. 

Mr. President, since I began to speak, 
I have been able to obtain the party 
votes in the House in 1958 and 1960. 
On the important vote to consider in 
1958 the yeas were 216, and the nays 170. 

Of the 216 Members who voted yea, 
159 were Democrats, and only 57 were 
Republicans. 

Of the 170 who voted nay, 57 were 
Democrats—almost all of them southern 
Democrats—and 113 were Republicans, 
showing that the Democrats voted 3 to 
1 for the bill, and the Republicans voted, 
roughly, 2 to 1 against the bill. 

On the vote on recommital, the vote 
against recommital and for the bill was: 
Democrats 139; Republicans 49. 

For recommittal, against the bill, the 
oo were 54, and the Republicans 

16. 

Once again, the Democrats, in this 
case, voted approximately 2%% to 1 for 
the bill. The Republicans voted 2 to 1 
against it. 

This year, 179 Democrats voted for 
the passage of the bill and only 23 Re- 
publicans voted for it. 

Sixty-nine Democrats voted against 
the bill, and 115 Republicans voted 
against it. 
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The Democrats in the House voted 
almost 3 to 1 for the bill; the Republi- 
cans voted precisely 5 to 1 against it. 

Mr. President, I do not read these 
figures with any pleasure. It was the 
pick of the crop of the Republicans who 
voted with us. The five Republicans in 
the Senate who voted with us are 
splendid gentlemen. We hope to acquire 
a few more. 

However, the President and his party 
leaders have made this a party issue. 
We tried to prevent it from becoming a 
party issue We took Senators Payne, 
Beall, and Cooper into full partnership, 
and played them up as coauthors, but 
the administration has now made it a 
party issue. 

What is wrong in trying to provide 
employment in areas of high and per- 
sistent unemployment? 

Now the President has vetoed this 
measure for a second time, and yet he 
has the nerve to say that he has always 
been for area development. The action 
of the President reminds of the nursery 
rhyme passage which we all know so well. 
The little girl asked: 

Mother, mother, may I go out to swim? 


And the mother replied: 

Yes, my darling daughter. Hang your 
clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near 
the water. 


That is precisely like the action of this 
administration. They say they are for 
area redevelopment, but on every effec- 
tive move we make to get area redevelop- 
ment they throw their full strength on 
the floor of the Senate and on the floor 
of the House to kill it; and then, when 
over all those obstacles we pass a bill, the 
President vetoes it. 

In the ballad of Reading Gaol, Oscar 
Wilde wrote: 

For each man Kills the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard— 

Some doit with a bitter look 

Some with a flattering word. 

The coward does it with a Kiss, 

The brave man with a sword. 


I would much rather have area re- 
development put to death with the sword 
by an outright attack on it rather than 
have it kissed and embraced first and 
then put to death. Let there be no hy- 
procrisy in this matter. The adminis- 
tration is opposed to area redevelopment. 
It is opposed to helping the areas of this 
country with high and chronic unem- 
ployment. At the same time it is opposed 
to aiding these areas, it is demanding $4 
billion for foreign aid. 

When the House bill was under con- 
sideration I brought into the Senate 
Chamber a volume, which the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrRuENING] had com- 
piled, what listing I thought were all the 
projects which this administration had 
supported since 1955 only, in countries 
abroad. There were 104 countries listed, 
with every conceivable type of project 
under the sun. I announced that the 
document weighed 5 pounds, 7 ounces. I 
now find that the listing by the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Gruentnc], which is 
the best we have had to date, covers only 
about one-half of all the projects the 
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administration has favored abroad since 
1955, and it does not include the proj- 
ects under the Development Loan Fund. 

I have before me a list of such proj- 
ects for 1 year only. It probably weighs 
a half pound, and more is coming. Al] 
this is for abroad but there is nothing 
for the unemployed ones at home. 

Mr. President, whoever wrote this 
message—and I suspect it was Frederick 
H. Mueller, the Secretary of Commerce— 
makes the President say: 

The people of the relatively few commu- 
nities of chronic unemployment—who want 
to share in the general prosperity—are, after 
5 years, properly becoming increasingly im- 
patient and are rightfully desirous of con- 
structive action. 


He goes on to say that this bill would 
squander the Federal taxpayers’ money 
where there is only temporary economic 
difficulty. 

As of May of this year there are now 
40 major areas which would qualify and 
103 minor areas which would qualify 
under the terms of the bill which the 
President vetoed. I prefer the Senate 
formula for area participation to the 
formula which the House finally 
adopted. 

However, the mere qualification of 
an area would not mean that the loan 
would have to be made; and we can as- 
sume that the Administrator would pick 
out the areas of greatest need and make 
loans to them. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of the regions which would be eligible 
under the bill as it went to the Presi- 
dent be printed in the Recorp at this 
point it: my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

TENTATIVE LisT OF URBAN AREAS THAT May 
QUALIFY FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE AS AREAS 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT UNEM- 
PLOYMENT UNDER LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL * 


MAJOR AREAS ? 


Area redevelopment Dill as passed by 
Congress 


Forty Major Areas 


Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Britain. 
Indiana: Evansville, Terre Haute. 
Kentucky: Louisvills. 


1 This listing is preliminary and tentative 
and is based largely on bimonthly or semi- 
annual data compiled from area labor market 
reports prepared in connection with the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security’s program for 
the classification of areas according to rela- 
tive adequacy of labor supply. Data used 
cover a 2- to 5-year period, generally extend- 
ing through March 1960. Later data, now 
becoming available for some areas, could re- 
sult in several changes in the above listing. 
A more comprehensive review of area data on 
a monthly—rather than bimonthly or semi- 
annual—basis, and in the light of whatever 
criteria may be included ‘n the bill finally 
enac*ed, would be required to determine 
which areas are eligible for assistance as 
areas with substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment. 

2 Major areas are areas included in the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security’s regular area 
labor market reporting and classification pro- 
gram, This program covers 149 of the coun- 
try’s leading employment centers. Unem- 
ployment and labor force data for these areas 
are generally available on a bimonthly basis. 


SS 





1960 


Maine: Portland. 

Massachusetts: Brockton, Fall River, Law- 
rence, Lowell, New Bedford, Springfield- 
Holyoke, Worcester. 

Michigan: Detroit, Flint. 

Minnesota: Duluth-Superior. 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Newark, Pater- 
son, Trenton. 

New York: Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Buf- 
falo, Utica-Rome. 

North Carolina: Durham. 

Pennsylvania: Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton, York. 

Rhode Island: Providence. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 


Texas: Beaumont-Port Arthur, Corpus 
Christi. 
Virginia: Roanoke. 


West Virginia: Charleston, Huntington- 
Ashland, Wheeling. 
SMALLER AREAS * 


One Hundred and Three Smaller Areas 

Alabama: Florence-Sheffield, Gadsden, 
Jasper, Talladega. 

Alaska: Anchorage. 

Connecticut: Ansonia, Bristol, Danielson, 
Meriden, Middletown, Norwich, Thompson- 
ville, Torrington. 

Illinois: Centralia, Harrisburg, Herrin- 
Murphysboro-West Frankfort, Litchfield, 
Mount Carmel-Olney, Mount Vernon. 

Indiana: Connersville, Vincennes. 

Kansas: Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: Corbin, Hazard, Madisonville, 
Morehead-Grayson, Owensboro, Paducah. 

Maine: Biddeford-Sanford, Lewiston-Au- 
burn. 

Maryland: Cambridge, Cumberland. 

Massachusetts: Newburyport, 
Adams. 

Michigan: Bay City, Iron Mountain, Mar- 
quette, Monroe, Port Huron. 

Mississippi: Biloxi-Gulfport. 

Missouri: Flat River, Joplin, Washington. 

Montana: Butte, Kalispell. 

New Jersey: Bridgeton, Long Branch. 

New York: Amsterdam, Auburn, Elmira, 
Gloversville, Jamestown-Dunkirk, New- 
burgh-Middletown-Beacon, Ogdensburg- 
Massena-Malone, Plattsburgh, Wellsville. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Henderson- 
ville, Lumberton, Mount Airy. 

Ohio: Portsmouth-Chillicothe. 

Oklahoma: Ardmore, McAlester, 
gee, Okmulgee-Henryetta. 

Pennsylvania: Berwick-Bloomsburg, But- 
ler, Clearfield-Du Bois, Indiana, Kittanning- 
Ford City, Lewistown, Meadville, New Castle, 
Oil City-Franklin-Titusville, Pottsville, 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda, St. Marys, Sunbury- 
Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, Uniontown-Connells- 
ville, Williamsport. 

Tennessee: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell. 

Texas: Laredo, Texarkana. 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Rich- 
lands-Bluefield. 

Washington: Aberdeen, Anacortes, Belling- 
ham, Bremerton, Port Angeles. 

West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Clarks- 
burg, Fairmont, Logan, Martinsburg, Mor- 
gantown, Parkersburg, Point Pleasant-Galli- 
polis, Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs. 
Welch. 

Wisconsin: La Crosse. 


North 


Musko- 





*Smaller areas: Areas with a labor force 
of 15,000 or more which are officially classi- 
fied as “smaller areas of substantial labor 
surplus” by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Data for such areas are generally 
available on a semiannual basis. Informa- 
tion for smaller areas which are not classi- 
fied, or for areas with a labor force of less 
than 15,000, is not available in Washington 
on &@ consistent basis. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to com- 
ment upon some of these places. For ex- 
ample, in the State of West Virginia, 
which the present occupant of the Chair 
{Mr. Byrp] so well represents, there has 
been high and persistent unemployment 
for at least 5 years, and in my judgment, 
possibly for 10 years, but our records do 
not go back of 1955. This is true of the 
major areas such as Charleston, Hunt- 
ington, and Ashland, but also the coal- 
mining areas of southern West Virginia 
have been in that condition for a long 
time. I can testify that the coal-mining 
areas of southern Illinois have had high 
and persistent unemployment for at 
least 10 years; they are areas such as 
Centralia, Harrisburg, Herrin, West 
Frankfort, Litchfield, and Murphys- 
boro. Other regions with high unem- 
ployment in southern Illinois are Mount 
Carmel, Olney, Mount Vernon, and 
Cairo. 

We know well what has been happen- 
ing in the textile centers of Massachu- 
setts. Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, and 
New Bedford, amongst the major areas, 
have had high unemployment for the 
past 5 years. Brockton, Springfield, the 
Holyoke region, and Worcester have had 
high unemployment for the past 2 years. 
I have personally visited North Adams 
and Adams, and I know that they are in 
dire straits and have been for several 
years. 

Among the towns in Pennsylvania 
which are in trouble is the great rail- 
road center of Altoona and the coal and 
steel cities of Johnstown, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton in the an- 
thracite region, and more recently York, 
are all experiencing great economic dif- 
ficulties. 

Then there are a large number of other 
areas, such as the Clearfield bituminous 
region, Shamokin, and the Mt. Carmel 
region, Oil City, Franklin, Titusville. 

This continuing high and long- 
continued unemployment is not confined 
to any area of the country. Evansville 
and Terre Haute have been in difficulties 
for the last 5 years. Biddeford and San- 
ford in Maine have been for several 
years. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has truthfully and eloquently 
spoken of the great privation in eastern 
Kentucky, in the coal mining regions of 
that State. 

The textile towns of Connecticut and 
of those producing hardware are in diffi- 
culty. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Roanoke, 
Va.; Albany, Schenectady, and Troy, 
N.Y.; Utica and Rome, N.Y.; Duluth and 
Superior in Minnesota; Flint, Mich., and 
Louisville, Ky., are other cities which 
are in trouble. 

This is a nationwide problem. It was 
created primarily by the fact that in- 
dustries will decline, notably textile and 
coal mining, but also where the timber is 
cut off and a natural resource is ex- 
hausted, and where there are changes in 
technology such as the substitution of 
diesel engines for coal-burning locomo- 
tives. It has caused trouble in Altoona. 
Jobs disappear, and a large number of 
men and their families are stranded. 
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We are not proposing Federal hand- 
outs. We are proposing pump-priming 
loans to get these localities at least par- 
tially back on their feet. 

The President makes much of the fact 
that a Federal loan might go up to 65 
percent. Yes; it might. But it is not 
compelled to. That is merely the upper 
limit. He says the local participation 
could go as low as 10 percent, and private 
financing as little as 5 percent. That is 
theoretically possible. 

However, a prudent administrator 
would, except in cases of great need, try 
to get the localities and individual in- 
dustries to put up as much money as 
they could, and only use the Federal 
loans to stimulate local action. 

There has been a difference of opinion 
as to whether the Federal loans should 
merely be for real estate and building, or 
whether they should include machinery 
and equipment. I may say that machin- 
ery and equipment were originally in- 
cluded in the bill at the suggestion of 
the then distinguished junior Senator 
from Connecticut, a Republican, who had 
a great deal of experience in the metal 
industries. He felt that a loan merely 
for plant and land would not be 
adequate. 

The President is critical that we have 
a program for rural regions of this coun- 
try as well as for the industrial regions. 
This shows ignorance. There is a great 
deal of unemployment and underem- 
ployment in the rural regions of America. 
Farm income has fallen by approxi- 
mately $4 billion in the 7% years that 
the Eisenhower administration has been 
in office. Last year the total farm in- 
come was only $11 billion; $3% billion 
of this consisted of food grown on the 
farm and the rental value of the farm 
housing. So the net cash figure was 
only $742 billion, to be shared among 
4,600,000 farms, or an average of ap- 
proximately $1,650 per farm, or $32 a 
week. That was the average. Of course 
far more than 50 percent received less 
than this amount. 

We have a tremendous amount of 
rural poverty in this country and of 
unutilized farm time. One of the things 
which these areas need is to have fac- 
tory employment brought to them so 
that the members of the family can 
work in the factories, and in the off sea- 
sons, when the farmers are not busy 
themselves, they can work there too. 

The President does not like to have 
this measure provide loans to localities 
for public facilities, and says we already 
have a program. Well, we have checked 
up on that. We find that the present 
community facility loan program has 
funds for public facilities of only $25 
million remaining of which $23 million 
has already been pledged. Furthermore, 
this is designed simply for sewers and 
other things. A locality, if it is to draw 
industry, must have, instead, industrial 
water. This requires small lakes, and, 
in some cases, not so small lakes, and in- 
dustrial parks, whereby groups of in- 
dustry can come in and subdivide build- 
ings and they need access roads built to 
these industrial parks and electricity and 
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power facilities. These things cost 
money, and a locality will really need to 
have these facilities in order to attract 
industry. So that the bill provides for 
these loans at low rates of interest; and 
where a community is not able to fully 
make a pledge, small grants are provided 
as well. 

The President is critical of our bill 
because it provides for retraining work- 
ers. That is extremely important. 
Workers in industry who have been un- 
employed need to be given new skills 
in order to find work in new industries 
which are brought in. So it is necessary 
to have a program of retraining. It is 
also necessary that during the period 
that the workers are learning, there 
should be a limited amount of subsist- 
ence payments to them. That is what 
we provide. 

The veto is very disappointing, and it 
does not reflect credit upon whoever 
wrote it. I had hoped that the Presi- 
dent would acquaint himself personally 
with the situation, which he evidently 
chose not to do. I know that probably 
it will be difficult to override the veto, 
in view of the almost solid Republican 
vote against the measure. 

It is my personal belief, however, that 
it would be desirable to have one more 
lineup, so people may know on which 
side they stood, and also to give a chance 
to those who have fought this bill to 
come over at the last minute. I believe 
in deathbed repentances. I believe 
they have spiritual value. A chance 
should be given to the sinners to join 
the forces of the righteous. I do not 
want to condemn them permanently. I 
do say this, Mr. President, that the roll- 
calls on these bills will resound through 
the country during this next year. 

Approximately 6% million workers 
live in areas of chronic labor surplus. 
They represent, roughly, one-tenth of 
the total national civilian labor force, 
and they accounted, recently, for about 
17 percent of the total national unem- 
ployment. On the average, more than 
12 percent, at the time I compiled these 
figures last fall, of the labor force in 
those areas was unemployed. This is 
not short-time employment. These 
figures represent large numbers of 
people who in the main have been un- 
employed year after year after year. 

It is very interesting to observe that 
the conservative Government of Great 
Britain, headed by Mr. Macmillan, a 
highly conservative Tory, has put into 
effect a law to provide aid for the dis- 
tressed areas of Great Britain. Whether 
my bill was copied by the Tories or not, 
I do not know. I hope it was. 

It is well known that Chancellor 
Adenauer used this method to absorb 
the refugees who swarmed into Germany 
to escape from the Russians. Chancel- 
lor Adenauer, I suppose, is about as con- 
servative a person, economically, as can 
be found. 

But in the United States, what seems 
to be acceptable to the British Tories and 
to the German Conservatives is reject- 
ed by the Republican Eisenhower admin- 
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istration. We did not ask for much 
money. We asked for only $251 million. 
Not much of that would have been spent 
in the first year. It was only an au- 
thorization. An appropriation bill would 
have been compelled to follow. Time 
would have been needed to create an ad- 
ministration to process applications, and 
soon. The bill was in no sense a budget- 
busting program. It was a constructive 
program. Now the President comes along 
and dashes the hopes of the people in 
these communities, and does so protest- 
ing that he is for area redevelopment. 

Mr. President, I think that in the in- 
terest of restraint, I should stop at this 
point. We will let the country decide. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the present administration con- 
tinues to play the part of Scrooge in 
this country; yet it plays the part of 
Santa Claus to the rest of the world. 

Today’s veto of Senate bill 722, the 
depressed areas legislation, unalterably 
stands as evidence of the seeming dis- 
concern for the people of this country 
who are jobless. 

The President wanted a depressed- 
areas bill providing $53 million. If the 
President were fully aware of the jobless- 
ness in this country, his signature would 
have been on the bill sent to him by this 
body. 

The Senate had previously passed an 
area-redevelopment bill providing for 
$389 million, but it accepted a $138 mil- 
lion cut by the House of Representatives, 
cognizant of the urgent need for such 
legislation. ‘The $251 million measure 
that was finally agreed upon and sent to 
the White House was reasonable legisla- 
tion. We should keep in mind that $251 
million is but one-sixteenth of the 
amount requested by the President for 
foreign aid this year. 

It should not be unreasonable to as- 
sume that the first duty of the Federal 
Government should be to serve and pro- 
vide for the welfare of the people of this 
country. But in the thinking of the 
present administration, it appears that 
this theory is unreasonable. 

For many years the administration has 
claimed that it is aware of the need 
for area redevelopment legislation, but 
for the second time in 2 years the Presi- 
dent has vetoed legislation provided by 
Congress. 

In 1958 the President vetoed Senate 
bill 3683. That bill would have provided, 
generally, the same assistance to chroni- 
cally depressed areas that the measure 
vetoed today provided. 

Those who opposed the bill called it 
excessive, and said it would cost too 
much money. But, in the opinion of 
those of us who supported the legislation, 
the economic merits were quite evident. 
Moneys expended would have come back 
to the Federal Government with profits. 
In other words, money outlayed by the 
Federal Government would have been re- 
turned, with interest, in future years. 
The bill would have meant money repaid 
in American dollars whereas loans to 
foreign countries under the foreign aid 
program are repaid in foreign cur- 
rencies. 
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The legislation would have induced 
productivity and would have injected 
new vitality into those areas of jobless- 
ness. Workers could have been retrained 
for different jobs; local communities 
would have had funds for industrial de. 
velopment; and loans for construction 
of public facilities could have been pro- 
vided. 

Today, as in 1958, thousands of work- 
ers across America are disappointed. 
Their hopes for employment in the near 
future have been dashed again. 

The responsibility was squarely on the 
shoulders of the President. He has failed 
in this responsibility. Depressed areas 
legislation has, once again, been vetoed, 

What plans have been made by the 
administration to aid the displaced 
worker? How will it answer the thou- 
sands of urgings by unemployed workers 
for an opportunity to work again? 

Congress did its job. Legislation was 
passed. Concurrence was easily reached 
because of the need for such a law to 
aid chronically depressed areas. 

Mr. President, I recall the words of 
the American clergyman, William Ellery 
Channing, when he spoke of example: 

Precept is instruction written in the sand. 
The tide flows over it, and the record is 
gone. Example is graven on the rock, and 
the lesson is not soon lost. 


The veto of the area redevelopment 
bill is another example of callous indif- 
ference on the part of the present ad- 
ministration toward depressed commu- 
nities and unemployed men and women. 
It is an example “graven on the rock, 
and the lesson is not soon lost.” 

Mr. KEATING obtained the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 





JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY: WYOMING'S 
GREAT SENATOR 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week the distinguished and 
able senior Senator of Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney}], the outstanding constitu- 
tional lawyer of the Senate, announced 
his retirement from this body at the end 
of this year. His clear, vibrant, resonant 
tones will leave this Chamber, but his 
opinions on constitutional law are re- 
corded in the permanent archives of the 
Nation for the guidance of this and 
future generations. 

Mr. President, like all those who have 
come to know and appreciate the dedi- 
cated and courageous work of Senator 
JOSEPH O’MAHONEY, I want to associate 
myself with the many tributes which 
have been paid him for his wonderful 
service and to express sincere regret that 
time and circumstance have caused him 
to decide that he should not continue 
in the Senate past his current term. 

It would require a book, perhaps 
several volumes, to properly record 
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the invaluable contribution Senator 
O’ManoneEy has made to the American 
way of life. Long before I came to the 
Senate, I admired his continuing and 
countless fights for the principles of 
freedom which have made our Nation 
great. Since coming to know him per- 
sonally, I have learned to appreciate 
him even more. 

It is remarkable how his magnificent 
stands for America and all Americans 
have bridged a span of time that con- 
nects the heroic past, which mirrors our 
proud heritage, to the shining future, 
which surely holds freemen’s destiny. 

Keeping the word “free” in our free- 
enterprise system is a requisite of life 
as we know and want it. Probably no 
man in the history of this body has 
worked harder and more persuasively 
for economic freedom. Unwaveringly he 
has fought for the public interest in 
business competition against giant spe- 
cial-interest trends toward monopolies 
and administered prices. 

One of the foremost constitutional 
lawyers of our time, his sound opinions 
are usually heard when important ques- 
tions of constitutional law come up for 
discussion in Senate committees or on 
the Senate floor. 

But not only did he constantly work 
to preserve the idea of human liberty, 
as written into our Constitution, for all 
future generations; he also sought to 
preserve for those who will come later 
some of the vast expanses of natural 
beauty which all of us have inherited. 
He has worked for preservation of our 
great national parks and forests and for 
development of our Nation’s natural 
resources for the benefit of all the 
people. 

The most important, everlasting mark 
to his credit, I believe, is this: Not only 
did he stand for all of these things when 
first he came to the Senate, but he also 
held to his convictions and fought for 
these ideals throughout a long and 
glorious senatorial career. 

We in Texas feel close to the people of 
Wyoming, and are proud of her history 
in the American West and in the west- 
ward expansion of the American people. 
Senator JosEpH O’MAHoNneEY typifies the 
fierce spirit of independence and strong 
individual feeling for personal justice 
for every man, that typifies the American 
West. 

The Texan love for Wyoming stems 
from our history. When the Civil War 
ended, Texas was bankrupt, but millions 
of wild Longhorn cattle roamed her 
reaches. The returned Confederates 
rounded them up and pointed them 
north. By 1868, these trail drivers with 
their longhorn steers and cowboys, were 
headed for the valleys and plains of 
Wyoming. Since the Republic and State 
of Texas, prior to the Compromise of 
1850, had included a stretch of territory 
now a part of Wyoming, Texans, for dec- 
ades, had looked at Texas maps that car- 
ried them up the east side of the Rockies. 
They drove their herds into a Wyoming 
of Indians—with only a few white moun- 
tain men and trappers in the Territory. 
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By 1870, there were only 9,118 people 
in Wyoming; but the herds of Longhorns 
furnished employment, and soon the 
ranges were filled. 

One of the Texans who followed a herd 
of cattle from Texas to Wyoming was 
John Benjamin Kendrick, who was born 
and grew up in east Texas, in Cherokee 
County, about 20 miles from the area 
where I was reared. AS a young man 
of 22, he drove cattle to Wyoming in 
1879, and stayed there to become one of 
Wyoming’s great triumvirate of Sena- 
tors—Francis E. Warren, John B. Ken- 
drick, and Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 

During Senator Kendrick’s senatorial 
service, Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
became his executive assistant. When 
death called Senator Kendrick in 1933, 
the Governor of Wyoming appointed 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY to succeed him. 
Except for a 2-year interregnum, he has 
been Senator since that time. 

While Senator O’MAHONEY’s service as 
a Senator for all the American people 
gives permanent luster to the character 
and ability of Wyoming’s representatives 
here, we in Texas have a special pride in 
our historical ties with Wyoming. 
For years I have watched Senator 
O’MAHONEY’s great career; for years, as 
a judge and lawyer in my home State, I 
paid intellectual tribute to his brilliance 
in the field of American constitutional 
government. 

Senator O’MAHONEy’s retirement will 
mark the loss from this body of a man 
who always held to his goals, even in 
the face of tremendous pressure, and in 
the face, at times, of fabulously powerful 
opposition. Jor O’MaHONEY is a re- 
markable American, and this Govern- 
ment and all America will miss his serv- 
ice here. He carries our good wishes 
and our esteem with him wherever he 
goes. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding to me, so I 
could pay this tribute to Senator 
O’Manoney this week, during which he 
announced his prospective retirement. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
been happy to yield for that purpose, 
because earlier I also paid tribute to 
Senator O’ManHoneEy. Sol am glad that 
the tribute by the Senator from Texas 
will also appear in the REcorp. 





THE FORTHCOMING SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we 
stand today on the threshold of the sum- 
mit conference. At this conference a 
small number of men will discuss prob- 
lems that affect billions of people on the 
face of this earth. The word “summit” 
is, I feel, an appropriate term for this 
momentous gathering—not merely in 
the sense that it is to be a meeting of 
minds on the part of the leadership of 
East and West, but also in the sense that 
these men will sit and view the world 
from a point of vantage that commands 
@ panorama of the entire world and its 
problems. 

It would be heartlifting to all men to 
anticipate that such manifold problems, 
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raised and debated in the assemblage of 
chiefs of state, will prove susceptible of 
solution, in whole or in part. However, 
the hard face of reality gives to us no 
smile of promise or hope in this regard. 
That is why we must steel ourselves 
against wishful thinking or illusory 
hopes as to positive and. concrete 
achievements in the form of mutually 
agreed upon treaties. By the same token, 
however, it becomes sterile and defeatist 
to assume that no useful international 
purpose is served by gatherings such as 
the conference which will open in Paris 
on Monday. 

It is unfortunate that the atmosphere 
of this meeting has been clouded by the 
recent plane incident. But that inci- 
dent must not be considered the major 
deterrent to fruitful negotiations that it 
has been portrayed. Actually, the great 
shock wave that the incident induced 
has been followed by a wave of sanity. 
The emotional fireworks are burning out, 
as fireworks always do, for the world 
suddenly remembers that spying is as 
old as war is old, whether that war be 
hot or cold. By his habitually adroit 
technique, Khrushchev has gotten his 
propaganda mileage out of the incident; 
but he knows, as the world does, that the 
whole story of the incident began, not in 
the Government of the United States of 
America, not in the Office of the Chief of 
the CIA, not from an airstrip near the 
Soviet border, but in the very Kremlin, 
from which the loud cries of anguish and 
pain now emanate. 

This fact must be remembered. It 
must be burned into the minds of those 
who speak of aggressive acts on the part 
of the United States. This world of 
nuclear force cannot abide a black 
shroud of secrecy. It is in the interest 
of peace, not of war; in the interest of 
humanity, not merely of the United 
States of America, that we have been 
obliged—as in our past history—to 
watch on the ramparts of freedom. 
Once the Kremlin rolls back its fron- 
tiers of darkness, once it gives up its 
weapon of secrecy, there will remain no 
need for us to send pilots aloft to seek 
the information on which our very sur- 
vival may depend. 

Actually, in the delicately balanced 
world of bloodless conflict in which we 
find ourselves today, it is imperative that 
we open all available doors to under- 
standing, rather than to shut any one of 
them because of our conviction that that 
door leads nowhere. “Contact” and “dis- 
cussion” are words we must Keep alive 
if we are to keep alive our aspiration for 
the global harmony that is the true and 
God-given climate in which free men 
were destined to live. 

The summit conference is not a secret 
meeting. The whole world is its audi- 
ence. Nations and peoples will be ap- 
prised of declarations that are made, 


proposals that are advanced, positions — 


that are defended. I believe sincerely 
that this open forum of international 
discussion represents a distinct advan- 
tage for our Nation. It will allow Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to restate American 
ideals and American principles. It will 
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write indelibly into the minds of all peo- 
ples the role of our President as a peace- 
maker, rather than as the peace de- 
stroyer that the caricaturists of Soviet 
propaganda have painted him. 

It is vain to suppose that the problems 
that confront the modern world are go- 
ing to be solved in a matter of days by 
a meeting of world leaders. It is far more 
vain and futile to expect that they will be 
solved by hermetically sealing ourselves 
against these problems, by shutting the 
door on negotiations, and isolating our- 
selves in the ivory tower of unreality. 

It is my belief that new avenues of 
hope may be opened up by the very fact 
of nuclear stalemate—that is, by the 
mutual realization that the awesome 
armaments of today leave man only the 
choice between annihilation and ac- 
commodation. 

The alternative to an attempt to de- 
stroy each other is, perforce, the recon- 
ciliation to the idea of living with each 
other, with all the implications of 
detente and of flexibility that such a 
modus vivendi involves. 


Indeed, the climate of detente is al- 
ready perceptible, evoked by the hard 
fact of geopolitics that war cannot re- 
solve a single one of the questions that 
plague the European family of nations, 
or, indeed, the world family. This at- 
mosphere of détente is sought, as well, 
as a kind of long breathing spell—better, 
a respite from strife—that will allow the 
great powers to mind the manifold 
problems of an evolving world where 
new directions, new pressures, new chal- 
lenges call imperiously for the attention 
and the energies of the leadership 
nations. 

We are too prone to think largely in 
terms of the East-West struggle yet a 
multitude of the shaping forces of his- 
tory lie outside this struggle, and con- 
stitute a concrete and immediate pre- 
occupation. To these forces, to the 
problems they pose, to the challenges 
they present, each of the great powers 
must commit itself. 

For our own part, we have legitimate 
and demanding preoccupations in our 
own hemisphere. An expanding popu- 
lation requires a concurrent expansion 
of our economy. The increased cost of 
providing more governmental aid and 
services to more people has to be equated 
with the financial demands of the total 
Defense Establishment. In addition, the 
searchlight of our own interest, which 
has been beamed to Europe during the 
past years, must be directed increasingly 
to the neglected areas of our own hemi- 
sphere. 

England, too, has preoccupations that 
lie outside the context of East-West 
struggle. The recent Commonwealth 
Conference reminds us that England be- 
longs to a family other than NATO, and 
that the Commonwealth family poses to 
England a unique problem she has never 
been called upon to face before. This 
is an integration problem on a massive 
international scale. In substance, it is 
the question of integrating politically 
the old-line white nations of the Com- 
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monwealth with the emerging, self- 
conscious, and racially sensitive new 
nations of Africa and south Asia. 

More immediate and compelling, per- 
haps, is the need of France for a period 
of détente. With the problem of Algeria 
so immediate and so real, the problem of 
East-West relationships is an untimely 
intrusion. The heart of France’s mili- 
tary power remains in Algeria, not in 
Europe. The drain of the war in Algeria 
seriously limits France’s ability to play 
the effective role in NATO that has been 
assigned to her. 

And, in the case of Russia, the iron fist 
that she shakes at the world must not be 
misconstrued as a symbol of total power, 
without flaw, without weakness. We 
know that the Soviet farm problem has 
been met by many answers, but not yet 
by the right one. We know of areas of 
unrest, not only in the captive nations, 
but also in the homeland of the U.S.S.R. 
And we know that Red China, bulging 
and brooding in the near distance, is a 
neighbor that, paradoxically, is the same 
uncomfortable enigma to Russia that 
Russia represents for us. 

The great power preoccupations I have 
touched upon must be taken into account 
if we are to view the summit and its 
prospects in true perspective. 

Our stand on the question of West Ber- 
lin has been made abundantly clear. We 
view it, not as mere geography, but as a 
symbol of where free men must take 
their stand if they are to breathe life and 
meaning into the principles they espouse. 
Soviet Russia may rattle its saber over 
this issue, but it knows full well that to 
unsheathe that saber would bring the 
holocaust it is not at all disposed to 
precipitate. We have two Germanies— 
East and West—as the summit confer- 
ence opens. We shall have two Ger- 
manies when it closes; and this situation 
must persist so long as the concept of 
free elections remains unacceptable to 
the Kremlin. 

No man, no nation, has anything to 
fear from peace with justice; and it will 
be precisely as advocates of peace with 
justice that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Herter will sit down at the 
summit conference, next Monday, in 
Paris. Their mission is not to transform 
the world before our eyes, but to build 
hope in the hearts of men, to reaffirm 
our dedication to the principles by which 
we live, to state before the court of hu- 
manity, the historic cause of free men 
and free institutions. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 13, 1960, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2778) to amend the act 
relating to the Commission of Fine Arts. 








ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 





May 13 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 16, 19609, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 13, 1960: 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 

To be lieutenant generals 

Lt. Gen. Williams Stevens Lawton, 
014924, Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Francis William Farrell, 012784, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Charles Edward Hart, O15788, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. George Windle Read, Jr., 012603, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Samuel Tankersley Williams, 
08472, Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. William Howard Arnold, 015558, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. David William Traub, O17110, 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Jefferson Wood, 018064, 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. John Lawrence Ryan, Jr., 
016451, U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant 
general, 

Maj. Gen. William Peirce Ennis, Jr., 016436, 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

IN THE Navy 

Capt. William C. Mott, U.S. Navy, to be 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy for a 
term of 4 years with the rank of rear admiral. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointments 
to the grades indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Ray M. Sundean Morton K. Meiers 
Lawrence S. Brown Robert M. Davidson 
Karl R. Anderson Ray E. Moses 
George M. Poor Pat T. Redden 
James A. Ten Eyck Douglas J. Wilcox 
Gordon N. Orr Frederick A. Ismond 
Charles K. Townsend Peter A. Martus 
Ronald L. Newsom Donald R. Tibbit 
Donald W. Moncevicz Charles G. Elliott 
Doyle D. Harper Gerald C. Saladin 
Will Connell Donald C. McIntosh 
Richard L. Hess Michael L. Olivier 


To be ensigns 

William D. O’Neill 
Archibald J. Patrick 
Douglas O. Farrand William G. Proffitt, Jr. 
Richard Hull E. Douglas Schwantes, 
Bernard F. Karwisch Jr. 

Thomas E. Krakowski Robert H. Seay 

Henry A. Mathis, Jr. Charles D. Strawman 
George A. Maul R. Lawrence Swanson 
Park A. Nelson 


James Collins 
William A. Drohan 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


New York State Cooperation With the 
Federal Government in the Atomic En- 
ergy Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite attention today to the fine spirit 
of cooperation which exists between New 
York State and the Federal Government 
with regard to the framing and estab- 
lishment of New York’s atomic energy 
regulation program. 

An amendment to the Atomic Energy 
Act which was enacted last year provides 
for the assumption of exclusive State 
regulatory control in the field of atomic 
energy. New York has been for several 
months endeavoring to work out a regu- 
latory program which will be acceptable 
to the Atomic Energy Commission under 
this authority. 

In accordance with a recent bill en- 
acted by the legislature, the State is 
presently drafting its proposed agree- 
ment which will be submitted to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the very 
near future. 

Mr. President, these events represent 
a significant step. As the President has 
so clearly stated, it is important that we 
recognize “the need to increase the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the States as 
a safeguard against excessive centrali- 
zation of governmental power in this 
country.” Iam hopeful that New York’s 
efforts in this field will set an example 
which other States will follow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a press release from Governor 
Rockefeller, which includes an exchange 
of letters between the President and the 
Governor on the vitally important sub- 
ject of atomic energy regulation. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or New Yor«, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

Governor Rockefeller today made public 
an exchange of correspondence between the 
President and the Governor, and between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Gov- 


ernor, on the subject of atomic energy regu- 
lation. 

The correspondence disclosed that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has expressed the 
hope that the State of New York take the 
lead in reaching an agreement with the Com- 
mission on atomic energy regulatory control 
and thereby “serve as an example for other 
States to follow.” 

Authority for such an agreement was con- 
tained in an amendment to the Federal 
Atomic Energy Act, adopted last year, which 
would provide for the assumption by the 


State of exclusive regulatory control within 
the State of radioisotopes, natural uranium 
and thorium, and fissionable material in 
quantities of less than a critical mass. 

In his response to the President, Governor 
Rockefeller said that “I am pleased to assure 
you that we shall make every effort to coop- 
erate with the Commission in arriving at an 
agreement that will serve as a valuable prece- 
dent in safeguarding the public health and 
safety and in introducing into the regulatory 
control of atomic activity the competence 
and high regard for the public interest which 
exists among State authorities.” 

Legislation expressly authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to enter into such an agreement with 
the Commission was adopted by the New York 
State Legislature in its last session, and the 
State’s office of atomic development was at 
the same time authorized to enter into re- 
lated subsidiary agreements with the Com- 
mission on behalf of the State. 

The regulatory authority that would be 
assumed by the State under the proposed 
agreement would primarily be administered 
by the State department of health, the State 
department of labor, and the New York City 
Department of Health, with the State office of 
atomic development functioning in a coor- 
dinating role. 

The texts of the letters from President 
Eisenhower and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to Governor Rockefeller, and his re- 
sponses, follow: 

THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, April 11, 1960. 
Hon. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of New York, 
Albany, N.Y. 

DeaR NELSON: I have often stressed the 
need to increase the functions and respon- 
sibility of the States as a safeguard against 
excessive centralization of governmental 
power in this country. Public Law 86-373 
was enacted in response to a recommenda- 
tion by the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee. 

The law authorizes the Atomic Energy 
Commission to enter into agreements with 
the Governors of the States under which 
the States will assume responsibility for 
specified regulatory functions now per- 
formed by the Commission for the promo- 
tion and regulation of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Following consultations 
with representative State groups, the Com- 
mission has prepared proposed criteria to 
guide both parties in reaching agreement on 
the transfer of these functions. 

I have asked the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to send copies of the 
proposed criteria to you. Your views, and 
those of the other Governors, will be im- 
portant in determining the actual criteria 
to be applied. I request that you give this 
matter your personal attention and ask that 
you send your views as soon as possible to 
Mr. John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Mr. McCone and his 
staff will welcome an opportunity to meet 
with you or your representatives to discuss 
the proposed criteria and other aspects of 
the program authorized under Public Law 
86-373. 

This legislation is a constructive step to- 
ward a better distribution of functions be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. I know that you share with me the 
hope that more such steps to expand State 
responsibility will be taken in the future. 

With warm regard. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut EISENHOWER. 


U.S. ATOMIc ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1960. 
Hon. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of New York, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dear GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER: Within the 
past few days, President Eisenhower wrote 
to you about the importance he attributes to 
the reapportionment of responsibilities be- 
tween the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment and mentioned the authority granted 
by Public Law 86-373 to take such steps in 
the atomic energy field. Our first step in 
implementing this proposal is the develop- 
ment of criteria for use in the discontinu- 
ance of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
responsibilities over certain radioactive ma- 
terial and the assumption of those respon- 
sibilities by the States through agreements 
with the AEC. 

Therefore, I am sending copies of our 
“Proposed Criteria for Guidance of States 
and the AEC in the Discontinuance of AEC 
Regulatory Authority Over Byproduct, 
Source, and Special Nuclear Materials in Less 
Than a Critical Mass and the Assumption 
Thereof by States Through Agreement.” Also 
enclosed are the following background mate- 
rials: Public Law 86-373; a summary of AEC 
policies and procedures of the regulation 
and licensing of source material, special nu- 
clear material, and byproduct materials; and 
AEC regulations applicable to source, special 
nuclear materials, and byproduct material. 

My fellow commissioners and I are look- 
ing forward to receiving your comments on 
the proposed criteria and to working with 
you to achieve the objectives of Public Law 
86-373. 

Because of the great interest of your State 
in atomic energy and of your many atomic 
energy activities, we hope that you would be 
willing to take the lead in this matter of 
reaching an agreement and to serve as an 
example for the other States to follow. If we 
or our staff can facilitate your consideration 
of this material, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. FLOBERG, 
Acting Chairman. 


Strate or NEw York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 26, 1960. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Thank you very much 
for your letter of the 1ith and the related 
material which was sent to me by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on April 12th at your re- 
quest. I share your view that the law au- 
thorizing Federal-State agreements in the 
atomic energy field constitutes a construc- 
tive step toward a better distribution of 
atomic functions between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, and wish to advise 
you that we are proceeding immediately to 
evaluate the Commission’s proposed criteria 
with the objective of submitting our views 
to the Commission within the next few 
weeks. 

We are gratified that the Commission, in 
recognition of our interest and activity in 
atomic energy, has expressed the hope that 
New York State would be willing to take the 
lead in reaching an agreement and to serve 
as an example for other States to follow. We 
are mindful of the responsibility that this 
imposes upon us, and I am pleased to assure 
you that we shall make every effort to co- 
operate with the Commission in arriving at 
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an agreement that will serve as a valuable 
precedent in safeguarding the public health 
and safety and in introducing into the regu- 
latory control of atomic activities the com- 
petence and high regard for the public in- 
terest which exists among State authorities. 

We look upon this new step as a milestone 
in the development and control of atomic 
energy, and we shall do all that we can to 
insure its success. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
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STaTe or NEw YorE, 
EXECUTIVE 


CHAMBER, 
Albany, Apr. 26, 1960. 
Hon. Joun A. McCone, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: I am inclosing a copy of a 
letter I have sent to the President advis- 
ing that New York State will submit its com- 
ments on the Commission’s criteria for 
proposed Federal-State atomic energy agree- 
ments to you within the next few weeks. 


May 16 


We deeply appreciate the confidence in 
New York State evidenced by the expres. 
sion of the Commission’s hope, containeg 
in Acting Chairman Floberg’s letter to me 
of April 12, that we take the lead in reach. 
ing an agreement with the Commission ang 
thereby serve as an example for other States 
to follow. We shall make every effort to 
achieve this desirable objective. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 





SENATE 


Monpay, May 16, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, and our God, with 
this new week, our prayerful thoughts 
leap the sea to the summit consultations 
where the fate of the turbulent world 
may hang in the balance. 

In all this meeting of minds, we would 
be vividly conscious of spiritual re- 
sources. We are grateful for the leaders 
of free men who are there with a faith 
that colors their outlook, that determines 
their objectives, that stretches out their 
horizons, and which is linked to the su- 
premacy of things unseen. 

Fortified by that faith, may Thy bene- 
diction rest upon the leaders of the free 
world, face to face with ideas of the 
earth, earthy doctrines, alien to the 
emancipating revelation which has lifted 
mankind from the cave to the cathedral. 

At this altar of divine grace, we re- 
joice in the moral majesty of a creative 
creed whose fundamental belief is, not in 
material might, or in scientific achieve- 
ment, but in the dignity of the individual 
made in the image of God and in the 
eternal laws of the Creator which for 
men and nations only are the paths to 
abundant life. 

In spite of the formidable forces ar- 
rayed against us, grant to those who 
stand for us and speak for us before the 
bar of world opinion and judgment the 
triumphant assurance that they who are 
for us are more than those against us. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNsoNn of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 13, 1960, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 13, 1960, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 1062. An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to require Federal ap- 


proval for mergers and consolidations of in- 
sured banks; 

S. 1328. An act for the relief of Parker E. 
Dragoo; 

S. 1408. An act for the relief of Ronald R. 
Dagon and Richard J. Hensel; 

S.1410. An act for the relief of Jay R. 
Melville and Peter E. K. Shepherd; 

S. 1466. An act for the relief of Sofia W. 
Sarris; 

S. 2173. An act for the relief of Mrs. John 
Slingsby, Lena Slingsby, Alice B. Slingsby, 
and Harry Slingsby; 

S. 2234. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Hilma Claxton; 

S. 2309. An act for the relief of Gim Bong 
Wong; 

S. 2333. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Caroline Henkel, William Henkel (now 
deceased), and George Henkel (presently re- 
siding at Babb, Mont.), and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2430. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the General Services Adminis- 
tration; 

S. 2507. An act to relieve Joe Keller and 
H. E. Piper from 1958 wheat marketing pen- 
alties and loss of soil bank benefits; and 

S. 2778. An act to amend the act relating 
to the Commission of Fine Arts. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL MONUMENT 
COMMISSION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am enclosing for the consideration of 
the Congress a report of the National 
Monument Commission submitted as di- 
rected by the act of August 31, 1954. I 
have requested the Secretary of the In- 
terior to submit to the Congress a pro- 
posed bill embodying the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

The Commission’s report recommends 
an approved design for the Freedom 
Monument, asks that the Commission be 
authorized to erect the monument, sug- 
gests that the number of private citizens 
serving on the Commission be increased 
from four to eight, asks the Congress to 
authorize the appropriation of $12 mil- 
lion as the Federal share of the cost of 
construction, and requests that the Com- 
mission be authorized to solicit private 
contributions for the remaining cost of 
the monument. 

The act of August 31, 1954, created 
the National Monument Commission for 
the purpose of securing designs and plans 
for a useful monument to the Nation 
symbolizing to the United States and 
the world the ideals of our democracy as 


embodied in the five freedoms—speech, 
religion, press, assembly, and petition— 
sanctified by the Bill of Rights adopted 
by Congress in 1789 and later ratified 
by the States. 

I believe it important that the story 
of the noble ideas which shaped our 
country’s beginning, its course, its great 
moments, and the men who made it pos- 
sible, be ever present in the minds of 
Americans. This purpose can be fur- 
thered in a variety of ways, but the sim- 
plest and most effective of all methods 
in my judgment is to present it impres- 
sively in visual form. The erection of 
the Freedom Monument would accom- 
plish that objective. The National Cap- 
ital area is adorned by a galaxy of me- 
morials to individuals but nowhere in 
the Nation’s Capital or this Nation can 
one find a memorial to the principles and 
ideals upon which our Government is 
based. 

The Commission, since its creation, 
has placed the ideas I have mentioned on 
the drawing board. It is intimately 
acquainted with the problems involved 
in the erection of the Monument; it has 
advanced the memorial; and I recom- 
mend that the Commission be author- 
ized to complete the task. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HovseE, May 14, 1960. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5(a) of Public Law 307, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 12, 1934, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959. 

DwIGcHutT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, May 14, 1969. 





REPORT OF U.S. CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION ENTITLED “EM- 
PLOYEE TRAINING FOR BETTER 
PUBLIC SERVICE” — MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
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which was read and, with the accom- 
report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Government Employees Training 
Act (Public Law 85-507) directs the Civil 
Service Commission to submit annually 
to the President for his approval and 
transmittal to the Congress a report with 
respect to the training of employees of 
the Government under the authority of 
the act. I am transmitting to you with 
this letter the Commission’s report en- 
titled “Employee Training for Better 
Public Service.” 

It is my firm conviction that training 
has long been essential for the success- 
ful operation of Federal agencies. To- 
day’s demands, however, bring a new 
urgency to training, especially for our 
career managers. I have, therefore, re- 
cently asked all agency heads _ to 
strengthen their programs for the selec- 
tion, development, and training of these 
key officials. This directive is in addi- 
tion to that issued in 1955 which sup- 
ported all types of training. 

The action of the Congress in broad- 
ening authority to train Federal em- 
ployees was a healthy and progressive 
move. The Commission’s report shows 
that Federal officials have made intel- 
ligent use of their authority under the 
act and that it has helped to meet an 
urgent need. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the Commission’s comments on 
“The Future,” which point out two im- 
portant areas needing improvement— 
planning, and budgeting and scheduling 
for training activities. 

The Commission’s report is encourag- 
ing and its suggestions to the agencies 
sound. A good beginning has been made 
under the authority granted by the Con- 


gress. 
DwIGuT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, May 14, 1960. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
bill (S. 3338) to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the 
Secretary of the Air Force from settling 
certain claims arising out of the crash 
of a U.S. Air Force aircraft at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10777) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Kitpay, Mr. DurHAM, Mr. 
Rivers of South Carolina, Mr. ARENDS, 
Mr. Gavin, and Mr. VAN ZANDT were ap- 
Pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 640) to authorize and re- 
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quest the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 602) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
the week in May of 1960 in which falls 
the third Friday of that month as Na- 
tional Transportation Week, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNsON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Flood 
Control, Rivers and Harbors Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public 
Works and the Communications Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN PARIS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, according to the news dispatches 
from Paris, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
seems determined to destroy the summit 
conference even before it starts. This 
development has implications which 
must be considered with great care and 
calmness by all the freedom loving 
peoples of the world. 

I doubt whether thoughtful people an- 
ticipated too much out of the summit 
conference under any circumstances. 
Nevertheless, the United States can 
never place itself in the position of re- 
fusing to negotiate in good faith when- 
ever there is even a remote possibility 
of reducing world tensions and of setting 
the footsteps of humanity upon the road 
to peace. 

However, several days ago it became 
apparent that Premier Khrushchev was 
in no mood for orderly negotiations. 
The manner in which he handled the 
U-2 plane incident was clearly an indi- 
cation that he planned to make the 
summit conference either a shambles or 
a forum for Soviet propaganda. These 
indications were more than confirmed 
by the manner in which the Soviets have 
acted in the past 2 days. 

Premier Khrushchev arrived in Paris 
with what every correspondent has de- 
scribed as a display of toughness. 
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A few hours ago he withdrew his in- 
vitation to President Eisenhower to visit 
the Soviet Union; and now we are in- 
formed that Mr. Khrushchev’s price for 
negotiating at all is one that obviously 
is unacceptable to the United States. 
In other words, he is not going to discuss 
the issues upon which there might be 
some possibility of agreement, unless 
there are first discussed issues upon 
which there is no possibility of agree- 
ment. 

This development is one which will 
disappoint the whole world. But the 
world has become accustomed to such 
disappointments. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
the Soviets have deliberately broken up 
an international meeting, and probably 
it is not the last. The world would have 
a great deal more faith in Soviet inten- 
tions if these Communist leaders were 
capable of negotiating real issues, some- 
time, at some place, without a drum-fire 
propaganda campaign. 

As the situation now stands, in the 
minds of men and women everywhere 
is the question of whether the Soviet 
Union actually wants a world of peace, 
or whether it prefers constant tensions 
which must end in disaster. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
have had no opportunity to familiarize 
myself with the statements and the facts 
with respect to the summit conference 
which have appeared on the ticker. 
However, I am advised that, first, the 
invitation for President Eisenhower to 
visit the Soviet Union has been with- 
drawn. What the facts and circum- 
stances are, I donot know. But it would 
appear to me, offhand, that this comes 
as something of a significant confession 
that evidently the Soviet leaders—mean- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev and all his associ- 
ates—are quite alarmed about the effect 
the warm personality of the President of 
the United States would have on the So- 
viet Union and upon its people. 

The second thing I glean from all this 
is that Mr. Khrushchev must be alarmed 
that a great country like the United 
States has penetrated Soviet security, 
notwithstanding all the boasts. which 
have been made to the whole wide world 
and to the Soviet people. This certainly 
puts Mr. Khrushchev in a delicate posi- 
tion with respect to his own people. It 
is understandable, then, how irritation 
and an irksome attitude on his part 
would finally eventuate in a denuncia- 
tion of the United States and a denun- 
ciation of the President of the United 
States. 

I have been informed that the Presi- 
dent was absolutely firm in his own atti- 
tude. I applaud him for it, and I am 
sure the people of this country will ap- 
plaud him for it, because it is the only 
kind of attitude the Soviet leaders can 
well understand, as we learn when we 
look into history in retrospect. 

The tragedy of it all is that all this 
could have been understood without the 
necessity of the President’s making a 
trip to Paris in the first instance. The 
Soviet leaders must have known, before 
they arrived for the conference, that this 
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was going to be the “play,” and they 
could just as well have uttered their in- 
tentions first, as last; and then we could 
have known, and on that basis could 
have absented ourselves from the con- 
ference, or else could have had a confer- 
ence without the Soviet leaders. 

A moment ago I was Officially advised 
that very shortly the President will 
make a statement from Paris. I am 
confident it will be a firm statement 
from a man who is noted for his firm- 
ness in an hour of challenge and crisis. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
news from Paris is discouraging, but I 
would remind my colleagues and my 
countrymen that this is a time, not to 
give vent to our emotions, but to remain 
calm in the face of the danger which 
confronts us. I have said this before. 
I will say it again. 

The events of the past week, accentu- 
ated by the reports of today’s summit 
meeting, should bring home to all—to 
the Russians, to Americans, and to peo- 
ples everywhere—a realization of how 
slender is the reed by which we clinch 
to a civilized survival. That is the fact, 
and it ought now to be visible to all. Yet 
this blazing fact is in danger of being 
lost at Paris. National passions rise up 
on all sides to overwhelm it. The strug- 
gle of propaganda takes precedence over 
it. The incident is not being appraised 
in terms of its deep implications for the 
present state of the world’s tensions. 

Let me say with all the seriousness 
that I possess that if this game goes on 
in its present vein—this game of propa- 
ganda and counterpropaganda, this game 
of probe and counterprobe, this game of 
charge and countercharge, this game of 
invite or not to invite—there will, indeed, 
be a monumental wreckage to study. 
But it will be for some other generation, 
not this one, to study it. For the wreck- 
age will be not just a plane. It will be 
the charred remnants of the civilization 
which houses living mankind. 

That is the grim and fundamental 
reality which confronts the chiefs of 
state. There is no room at this meeting 
for displays of outraged indignation on 
anyone’s part. There is no room for 
propaganda plays designed to bring to 
any nation the label of sole custodian 
of peace or the sole source of provoca- 
tion to war. 

At this critical juncture the four men 
who meet are in every sense the prin- 
cipal guardians of humanity’s highest 
hopes—perhaps of the human species 
itself. This may well be the decisive 
moment when the deadly game begins 
to end in the beginnings of a beginning 
of a durable peace, or drift into the path 
of inevitable war. If they maintain that 
perspective, these men will put aside, 
and they will urge their peoples to put 
aside, the dangerous provocations and 
the glib propaganda. They will see these 
provocations, this propaganda, for what 
they are, fragments embedded in the 
great wound which festers in mankind 
and threatens the very existence of civil- 
ization. 

I would express the hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
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would meet privately, lay their differ- 
ences on the table, talk them out, and 
then, along with their colleagues, Prime 
Minister Macmillan and President De 
Gaulle, recognize the danger which faces 
civilization—not just the United States 
and the U.S.S.R.—and do their utmost 
to bring a modicum of peace and stabil- 
ity to all mankind. 

The hopes of mankind are wrapped up 
in the deliberations of these four men. 
Let us pray that these hopes will not 
be treated lightly, but with the profound 
gravity to which they are entitled. It 
is not a question of saving face; it is a 
question of saving civilization. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I applaud 
the statements of the majority leader 
and the minority leader and also the 
Senator from Montana. I believe what 
they have said would meet the approval 
and the enthusiastic backing of a large 
majority of the Senate, and it is 
fitting that these three leaders in the 
Senate should at this time speak out 
as they have so eloquently done this 
morning. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the feeling 
of resentment must be unanimous among 
the American people that the President 
has been insulted by Mr. Khrushchev. I 
agree with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana that it is a time when one must 
hold his emotions in rein. That is nec- 
essary, because the consequence of trag- 
edy in Paris today could be grave, in- 
deed. Unless the rift can be healed by 
statesmen of good will and noble pur- 
pose, one consequence—one regrettable 
consequence—might be an intensifica- 
tion of the armaments race, the easing 
of which the people of the world had 
earnestly hoped for. 

I thought it was most appropriate 
that the Chaplain of the Senate prayed 
for careful, dispassionate, earnest con- 
sideration at the summit conference 
when the Senate convened a few mo- 
ments ago. 

I believe the American people can 
trust President Eisenhower to react as 
the gentleman that he is, as a military 
leader, as @ man of honor, as an em- 
bodiment of the pride, of the hopes, 
and the aspirations of the American 
people for peace. 

Mr. President, Senators will recall that 
I am one of those who have had mis- 
givings about a haphazard approach to 
a conference among heads of state. 
Regrettably, the events of today dem- 
onstrate the unwisdom of substituting 
personalized diplomacy for the hard 
work and a careful step-by-step solu- 
tion of international problems by pains- 
taking negotiation through the custom- 
ary courses of diplomacy. That, how- 
ever, is beside the point just now. What 
does the future hold? 

We must look to our strength. We 
must look to the strength of our res- 
olution, to the strength of our dedica- 
tion to the central pulse of our crea- 
tion. We must look to the strength of 
our defense and that of the free world. 

Mr. Khrushchev created the Berlin 
crisis. We have an agreement about 
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Berlin. It was Mr. Khrushchev who 
created the current Berlin crisis, the 
problem, and then demanded that we 
settle it to his advantage. Peace is not 
promoted by such threats and tactics. 

By “blowing up” the reconnaissance 
aircraft incident out of all proportion to 
its importance, the Russian dictator 
has undertaken to place the blame upon 
the United States for failure of the 
conference, while making it impossible 
for the conference to succeed other than 
through an acceptance by the Western 
Powers of the Khrushchev formula. 

As it is reported now, Khrushchey is 
demanding an ignoble apology by the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica as the price of further conferences, 
ee our President will react honor- 
ably. 

Events of the next decade, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may well determine whether a free, 
unregimented society such as ours, 
through the processes of democracy and 
persuasion, can successfully cope with 
the challenge of a completely regimented 
society, a dictatorship which now engulfs 
one-third of the world and surges with 
the monolithic unity of totalitarianism. 

To provide the answer, the United 
States must reassess its policies, must 
rededicate itself to its fundamental pur- 
pose—to the goal of greatness to which 
destiny beckons it. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the de- 
liberate act of Khrushchev to scuttle the 
conference reflects once more the twisted, 
unreliable, tortuous line of Communist 
policy. I said “the deliberate act.” 

We saw Khrushchev get off the plane 
smiling. He had made some preliminary 
remarks before coming to the conference, 
Everyone thought there was to be a 
homecoming of nations, with a big pur- 
pose of arriving somewhere. Instead of 
that, Khrushchev “blew his top.” The 
arrogant way in which he made the de- 
mand for the apology of the President of 
this country at the opening session of 
the conference is in itself most repre- 
hensible and not in accordance with rea- 
sonable conduct of international affairs. 
What he did causes every person who has 
a thinking apparatus to ask why he did 
it. The answer must be that he did it 
for home consumption. Things are not 
going very well within the borders of 
Russia. 

The history of the Soviet espionage 
and subversion—yes, outright aggres- 
sion—the world knows. Every country 
in Europe knows of it. Then Khru- 
shchev puts on a stage play. I do not 
think he has fooled very many people by 
it. He has, however, created another 
crisis—and it is a crisis. 

Khrushchev knows that today we have 
Colonel Abel, a Soviet spy, in a US. 
prison. He knows also that Switzerland 
“kicked out” a couple of spies the other 
day. 

What does Khrushchev think? Does 
he think that Europe and the rest of the 
world are simply children in evaluating 
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these conditions? What about these 
things, Mr. Khrushchev? 

After long months of attempting to 
get an agreement for a summit confer- 
ence, Khrushchev now throws the world 
hopes out the window and throws out 
the window the hoped-for agreement 
which might lessen world tensions. The 
world, I believe, will hold him account- 
able. 

Of course, we know his motives. First, 
we let him come to this country. We 
treated him like a gentleman. By the 
usual trickery of Communist policies, he 
has now denied the equivalent right to 
our President, the right to meet the Rus- 
sian people. Why is this? Is he fear- 
ful the salesmanship of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this country is such, in relat- 
ing the facts, that the Russian people 
might, indeed, say to Mr. Khrushchev, 
“We do not like your lies. We do not 
like the way you behave. We like the 
way the American Nation treats its peo- 
ple and the way the President of that 
Nation treats the people.” 

Of course, Khrushchev, as an interna- 
tional poker player, thought he had a 
trump card. As a matter of fact, it was 
onlyadeuce. He has already overplayed 
his hand. 

Now we will all wait to see what the 
President will have tosay. Iam sure we 
will find he will calla spade aspade. He 
will not mince any words. 

As I understand the situation, Khru- 
shchev is proposing another adjourn- 
ment of 8 months. Perhaps he hopes 
then there may be a new President whom 
he can handle. 

He is going to be fooled. No candi- 
date for the Presidency has any con- 
fidence in Khrushchev’s methods or his 
promises. They know the history of 
Mr. Khrushchev and Stalin. I believe 
the American people should consider 
this food for thought when they select 
the next President of the United States. 

Yes; these are challenging times, and 
it is up to all of us to realize, as has been 
suggested already, that we should not 
go off halfcocked ourselves, but think 
sanely. But, more than that, we should 
keep the Nation alert and adequate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Khrushchev by his action this morning, 
in canceling President Eisenhower’s 
visit to Russia, has again demonstrated 
to the world that he has no desire to live 
e the world as a neighbor with neigh- 

rs. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been made by the 
Majority leader, the minority leader, 
and the assistant majority leader, as 
well as others, on the floor of the Senate, 
in regard to the most delicate situation 
that is confronting this Nation and the 
world today at the summit meeting. I 
am pleased by the calm statements and 
carefully selected remarks which have 
been made this morning on the floor of 
the Senate. All who have spoken realize 
the seriousness of the situation. 

I have a personal feeling with regard 
to this which I should like to state. Mr. 
Khrushchev, through his provocative re- 
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marks and propaganda during the last 
week, has let the world know that he did 
not dare have the President of the United 
States visit the Soviet Union, because 
of his position, because of his personal 
appeal, and because of his fine method 
of meeting folks in various countries, 
which has been demonstrated time and 
again. I regret it sincerely, because I 
believe it would have been a great thing 
for the Soviet nation—the rulers and 
the people of that nation—to have had 
an opportuntiy to come in contact with 
the President’s thinking and his person- 
ality at a time when the world sorely 
needs that type of leadership. 

I believe that on this occasion all of 
us should be proud of the fact that we 
treated Mr. Khrushchev as a ruler of a 
great country, and that we gave him 
every consideration when he was in the 
United States on his visit. Every cour- 
tesy was extended to him, and all doors 
were opened to him. Now he has demon- 
strated to the world that he does not 
care to live in a neighborly fashion with 
the rest of the world. 

It is our duty now to remain calm and 
deliberate and take no hasty action, but 
realize that we are living in a very diffi- 
cult time. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the state- 
ments made this morning by the distin- 
guished majority leader, the very able 
assistant majority leader, the gentle 
minority leader, and other leading Mem- 
bers of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle regarding the latest developments 
in Paris. Certainly I wish to commend 
all of them for the interest which they 
have expressed at this critical hour. 

I am sure all of them agree with me 
that while this is a time for sanity and 
self-control, it is, as well, a time for 
reflection, and also a time for all of us 
to wake up and recognize that we have 
been pursuing a course which has led 
this Nation perilously close to grave 
disaster. 

A few months ago, just 7 months ago, I 
stood in my place here on the floor of 
the Senate and tried my best to warn 
my colleagues and my countrymen of 
what I thought was a great blunder: to 
bring to the United States of America, 
and indeed to its capital, this very citadel 
of freedom itself, to this Senate Cham- 
ber, one of the greatest tyrants in world 
history, and give him a cloak of respect- 
ability and acceptance by the forces of 
justice and decency in the world. 

But that is past history, sad history, 
tragic history. Let us learn its lesson 
well. 

Since then, it seems to me, we have 
moved step by step closer to what I 
described a few minutes ago as a grave 
disaster. For, Mr. President, unless we 
mend our ways disaster will visit us. 
There are several points that ought to 
be made this morning. One of them is 
that we should never have agreed to 
attend a so-called summit meeting with- 
out knowing in advance what is going to 
be talked about; that we should not go 
to such a meeting like country bumpkins. 
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That is what happened in 1955. I was 
a Member of the other body at the time, 
and I raised my voice then, and at that 
time I said I thought it was wrong to do 
so. But we went and accomplished 
nothing and suffered a setback. Some 
of us hoped we would learn a lesson then. 
But we kept right on from one mistake 
to another. 

Now this has happened. It was all 
predictable, I say. I do not believe that 
Khrushchev ever intended to have Pres- 
ident Eisenhower visit the Soviet Union, 
because he knew the President’s visit 
would threaten his control over the peo- 
ple he holds in subjection under his 
tyranny. He knew it would threaten, as 
well, control over the millions of people 
he holds in confinement in the captive 
nations. He could never permit Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, with his frankness and 
honesty and his captivating personality, 
the opportunity to talk to the Russian 
people who are held in thralldom by the 
evil dictatorship of the Soviet Union. 

So I repeat it was predictable. The 
tragedy of it is that we welcomed 
Khrushchev to our own country and 
thereby increased his prestige and stand- 
ing in the world and furthered his evil 
plans. While this is no time for vio- 
lence and no time for recklessness, it is, 
however, a time for reflection, for prayer- 
ful reflection. 

Right now I am sure Khrushchev is 
carrying on a massive propaganda effort 
to get us to permanently suspend all 
nuclear testing. Many well-intentioned 
people are being used by him: Insofar 
as my limited talents are concerned I 
tried to make this clear here in the Sen- 
ate last Thursday. There are better in- 
formed persons in Congress on this sub- 
ject than I, persons with more prestige 
and more experience in this field. I say 
they should speak up and tell the people 
the facts and what needs to be done. 
Senator ANDERSON has done so, so have 
other Senators, but much more should 
be said and done by the President. 

We all want peace, but we want peace 
with honor and peace with justice. We 
cannot blunder our way to peace. We 
cannot beg our way to peace. We can- 
not wish our way to peace. We must 
work and pray our way to peace if we 
want to have it. 

The effort by the Soviet Union to 
stymie us and cripple us and paralyze us 
with respect to nuclear testing is another 
massive move by this evil force in the 
world to destroy us and to destroy our 
allies who are with us in this fight for 
freedom. Let them not succeed. From 
this hour forward let us give up all self- 
deception and speak and act like free 
men who know the truth and are not 
afraid. 

So I hope that we will wake up. 

I say to the President that he need not 
feel embarrassed or deeply disturbed. 
He can come home to the American 
people and to his free friends in the 
world. We will receive him well. His 
only fault is that he trusted this evil 
man too much, but he did so with all 
good intentions for our country. 
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It has almost become something to be 


ful of people on a strip along the Atlantic 
Ocean gained the respect of the world 
because these men were not afraid to 
stand up and fight for freedom. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am personally very 
much thrilled at the sensible, courageous, 
and patriotic position taken by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut. 
Whenever in this country we are con- 
fronted by a crisis, it is, in my judgment, 
important that voices such as that of the 
Senator from Connecticut be heard to 
summon the country to a unified recog- 
nition of the fact that America is not 
only the strongest nation in the world 
in its armament, in its resources, and in 
its physical attributes, but that there 
exists within us a moral strength and a 
pride in our national history which will 
resist the sharp tactics of a bully and a 
blusterer, and which support the Presi- 
dent in the kind of situation which has 
developed today. 

While I shall speak further on this 
subject later, in my own time, at this mo- 
ment I wish particularly to congratu- 
late the Senator from Connecticut, who 
is never wanting in the expression of 
the kind of patriotic and forthright 
views which make so clear the attitude 
of most Americans. Truly this is not a 
time in our country for sissies or panty- 
waists or timid apologists, because the 
need and the circumstances call for uni- 
fied support of our country. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. He understands 
this situation. He can help us all to 
better understand. 

The sorriest spectacle of all, to me, is 
Khrushchev, of all people, lecturing 
President Eisenhower on morality. 
Certainly a new, all-time low has been 
hit in the world when a man of Khru- 
shchev’s record, having the blood of mil- 
lions on his hands can lecture a man like 
Dwight Eisenhower about morality. 
Perhaps this incident will help to wake 
up the American people. Think of a 
man who has never kept his word, who 
is full of deceit, who has caused all kinds 
of trouble in the world, a bloody butcher, 
lecturing a fine human being like Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who every honest man 
and woman in the world recognizes to be 
such, on the subject of morality. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF VESSEL BY Navy Ds- 
PARTMENT TO THE AMERICAN LEGION, ELLS- 
WORTH, MIcH. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to 
law, that the Department of the Navy pro- 
poses to transfer the vessel Flamingo 
(MSCO-11) to Jansen-Richardson Post No. 
488 of the American Legion, Ellsworth, Mich.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON ProGRESS OF LIQUIDATION OF Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE, WAR AND RECONVERSION 
OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the progress 
of the liquidation of the national defense, 
war and reconversion activities of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, during the 
quarter ended March 31, 1960; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO FoRT HALL 
INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to supplement and amend 
the act of June 30, 1948, relating to the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, and to 
approve an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued under the act of June 22, 1936 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY 
BANKRUPTCY CoURTS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, tables of 
bankruptcy statistics, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959 (with an accompanying 
document); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the Council of the City of 
New York, N.Y., relating to the submission 
by the President of the United States of a 
peace formula at next summit conference 
between the United States and Russia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





RESOLUTION OF KANSAS LIVE- 
STOCK COMMISSION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 
last session of the Kansas Legislature 
additional funds were voted for the ex- 
pansion of the program of brucellosis 
eradication. 

Under the new program there will be 
approximately 50 counties out of the 
105 which have been certified, or which 
are in the process of being certified. 

At a meeting of the Kansas Livestock 
Commission a resolution was adopted 
urging Congress, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Animal Disease 
Branch, to make available additional 
funds to assist the State in carrying out 
this program. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas at its 1960 finance session has made 
State funds available for the brucellosis 
eradication program in Kansas for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1960, in the sum of 
$382,945, and reappropriated unused funds; 
and 

Whereas the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram in Kansas has been stepped up so 
that there is now approximately 50 coun- 
ties out of the total of 105 which have been 
certified, or which are in the process of 
certification; and 

Whereas it is the present administrative 
goal of the office of the livestock sanitary 
commissioner, working in cooperation with 
the Federal officials in this State to com- 
plete the brucellosis testing program in this 
State by the end of fiscal year 1962: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Livestock Commission of 
the State of Kansas, That the Congress of 
the United States through the Department 
of Agriculture, Animal Disease Branch, 
make available Federal funds for coopera- 
tive brucellosis eradication work in Kansas 
in an amount comparable to the Kansas 
appropriation, and in an amount adequate 
to meet the stepped-up program, and com- 
plete the State certification goal of 1962. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

§S. 2581. A bill to amend the act of June 1, 
1948 (62 Stat. 281), to empower the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to appoint non- 
uniformed special policemen (Rept. No. 
1351); 

H.R. 7681. An act to enact the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with 
certain amendments (Rept. No. 1353); and 

H.R. 9983. An act to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidi- 
aries to other Government departments 
(Rept. No. 1352). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2583. A bill to authorize the head of any 
executive agency to reimburse owners and 
tenants of lands or interests in land acquired 
for projects or activities under his jurisdic- 
tion for their moving expenses, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1374). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.700. A bill for the relief of Mladen 
Carrara, Tonina Carrara, Ante Carrara, and 
Zvonko Carrara (Rept. No. 1356); 

8.993. A bill for the relief of Christos G. 
Diavatinos (Rept. No. 1357); 

8.2277. A bill for the relief of the Geo. 
D. Emery Co. (Rept. No. 1358) ; 

8. 2740. A bill for the relief of Julia Sukkar 
(Rept. No. 1359); 

S. 2942. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
Storme (Rept. No. 1360); 

8.3049. A bill for the relief of Oh Chun 
Soon (Rept. No. 1361) ; 

H.R. 1402. An act for the relief of Leandro 
Pastor, Jr., and Pedro Pastor (Rept. No. 
1364) ; 


; 
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H.R. 1468. An act for the relief of Johan 
Christoph Schlichter (Rept. No. 1365) ; 

H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Juan D. 
Quintos, Jaime Hernandez, Delfin Buenca- 
mino, Soledad Gomez, Nieves G. Argonza, 
Felididad G. Sarayba, Carmen Vda de Gomez, 
Perfecta B. Quintos, and Bienvenida San 

tin (Rept. No. 1366); 
H.R.1519. An act for the relief of the 
guardian of Edward Peter Callas, a 
minor (Rept. No. 1367); 

H.R.3258. An act for the relief of Ida 
Magyar (Rept. No. 1368) ; 

H.R. 3827. An act for the relief of Jan P. 
Wilezynski (Rept. No. 1369) ; 

H.R. 4763. An act for the relief of Josette 
A.M. Stanton (Rept. No. 1370); 

H.R. 8798. An act for the relief of Romeo 
Gasparini (Rept. No. 1371); and 

H.R. 11190. An act for the relief of Cora V. 
March (Rept. No. 1372). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

§. 3032. A bill for the relief of Samuel Pisar 
(Rept. No. 1362). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

8.3130. A bill for the relief of Anne Marie 
Stehlin (Rept. No. 1363); and 

H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Biagio 
D’Agata (Rept. No. 1373). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.3366. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, sections 871 and 3056, to provide 
penalties for threats against the successors 
to the Presidency and to authorize their pro- 
tection by the Secret Service (Rept. No. 
1354). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2744. A bill to extend the term of design 
patent No. 21,053, dated September 22, 1891, 
for a badge, granted to George Brown Goode 
and assigned tc the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution (Rept. 
No. 1355). 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported favorably the 
nomination of Lyle F. Milligan, of Wis- 
consin, to be U.S. marshal for the eastern 
district of Wisconsin, for the term of 4 
years. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

8.3549. A bill to amend the act of Septem- 
ber 14, 1959, with respect to sales and use 
taxes imposed by States on sales and other 
business activities in interstate commerce, 
and authorizing studies by congressional 
committees of this type of taxation; to the 


. Committee on Finance. 


(See the remarks of Mr. BusuH when he in- 


troduced the above bill, which appear under 


aseparate heading.) 
By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 
8.3550. A bill to establish a national policy 
for the acquisition and disposition of patents 
upon inventions made chiefly through the 


(See the remarks of Mr. O’Manoney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 3551. A bill for the relief of Kay Addis; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

&.3552. A bill for the relief of Arsene 
Kavoukdjian (Arsene Kavookjian); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3553. A bill to amend section 304 of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain American claims arising out 
of the war with Italy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3554. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land to the State of Califor- 
nia; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. HARTKE, and Mr. MCGEE); 

S. 3555. A bill relating to the training and 
utilization of the manpower resources of 
the Nation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarkK when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii): 

S. 3556. A bill to compensate the State of 
Hawaii for not having been treated on the 
basis of equality with the other States in 
regard to payments made pursuant to titles 
I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fonc when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 3557. A bill to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide for accelerated research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and application of 
practical means for the economical produc- 
tion, from sea or other saline waters, of wa- 
ter suitable for agricultural, industrial, mu- 
nicipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above’ bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





LIMITATION OF IMPOSITION OF 
STATE USE TAXES ON OUT-OF- 
STATE CONCERNS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
limit the imposition of use taxes by 
States on sales and other business activi- 
ties in interstate commerce, and author- 
izing studies by congressional commit- 
tees of this type of taxation. A com- 
panion bill is being introduced in the 
House by Representative Em1iro Q. Dap- 
DARIO, Of Connecticut’s First District. 

Mr. President, businessmen and manu- 
facturers in my own State of Connect- 
icut, as well as in other States, have been 
alarmed by the predicament in which 
they have been placed by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the Scripto, 
Inc., against Carson case, decided March 
21, 1960. This deciison would permit 
any State having a use-tax law to compel 
an out-of-State seller “at retail” to act 
as tax collector and file periodic tax re- 
turns, even though the only connection 
of the seller with the taxing State is that 
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orders are solicited there by an inde- 
pendent representative who acts for 
other firms as well. 

An equally troublesome situation has 
existed for some years as a result of the 
Supreme Court decision in the General 
Trading Company case (322 U.S. 335), 
which permits States to impose the same 
responsibilities on out-of-State sellers 
who send traveling salesmen to solicit 
business in the taxing State. 

The unfortunate result of these two 
decisions is that manufacturers, large 
and small, are faced with the prospect 
of learning the details of the sales- and 
use-tax laws of every State in which 
they do business, collecting use taxes 
from their customers and filing periodic 
tax returns. This imposes an impossible 
burden, particularly on small business, 
and is a serious interference with inter- 
state commerce. 

A similar problem arose last year in 
connection with State taxation of net 
income derived from interstate com- 
merce. AS a result, Congress enacted 
Public Law 86-272, limiting such taxa- 
tion and authorizing the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House and the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate to make 
full studies leading to uniform standards 
to be observed by the States. 

The bill I have introduced would 
amend Public Law 86-272 to include 
sales and use taxes within the scope of 
the studies to be conducted by the two 
committees, and to limit the imposition 
of use taxes by the States on activities 
in interstate commerce. I hope it will 
receive prompt consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3549) to amend the act of 
September 14, 1959, with respect to sales 
and use taxes imposed by States on sales 
and other business activities in inter- 
state commerce, and authorizing studies 
by congressional committees of this type 
of taxation, introduced by Mr. Busx, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act relating to the power of 
the States to impose net income taxes on in- 
come derived from interstate commerce, and 
authorizing studies by congressional com- 
mittees of matters thereto’’, ap- 
proved September 14, 1959 (Public Law 86— 
272),is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new titles: 


“TITLE IT1I—SALES AND USE TAX MINIMUM 
STANDARD 


“Sec. 301. (a) No State, or political sub- 
division thereof, shall have power to impose, 
after the date of the enactment of this 
title, a use tax assessment upon any person 
with respect to sales in interstate commerce 
if the only business activities within such 
State by or on behalf of such person during 
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the period for which such assessment is im- 
posed were or are either, or both, of the 
following: 

“(1) the solicitation of orders by such 
person, or his representatives, in such State 
for sales of tangible personal property, which 
orders are sent outside the State for ap- 
proval or rejection, and, if approved, are 
filled by shipment or delivery from a point 
outside the State; and 

“(2) the solicitation of orders by such 
person, or his representative, in such State 
in the name of or for the benefit of a pros- 
pective customer of such person, if orders 
by such customer to such person to enable 
such customer to fill orders resulting from 
such solicitation are orders described in 
paragraph (1). 

“‘(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to the imposition of a use tax as- 
sessment by any State, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, with respect to— 

“(1) any corporation which is incorporated 
under the laws of such State; or 

“(2) any individual who, under the laws 
of such State, is domiciled in, or a resident 
of, such State. 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a), a per- 
son shall not be considered to have engaged 
in business activities within a State merely 
by reason of sales in such State, or the so- 
licitation of orders for sales in such State, 
of tangible personal property on behalf of 
such person by one or more independent 
contractors, or by reason of the maintenance 
of an office in such State by one or more in- 
dependent contractors whose activities on 
behalf of such person in such State consist 
solely of making sales, or soliciting orders 
for sales, of tangible personal property. 

“(d) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘independent contractor’ 
means a commission agent, broker, or other 
independent contractor who is engaged in 
selling, or soliciting orders for the sale of, 
tangible personal property for more than one 
principal and who holds himself out as such 
in the regular course of his business activi- 
ties; 

“(2) the term ‘representative’ does not 
include an independent contractor; and 

“(3) the term ‘use tax assessment’ means 
any assessment, fine, or penalty imposed or 
levied under the provisions of the retail sales 
and use tax law of any State because of the 
failure or refusal of a seller either to: (A) 
register as a seller or dealer; (B) collect a use 
tax from a purchaser; (C) file a use tax re- 
turn; or (D) remit the use tax to such State. 

“(e) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not be construed to prohibit the col- 
lection, after the date of the enactment of 
this title, of any use tax assessment which 
was assessed on or before such date for a 
period ending on or before such date. 

“Sec. 302. If any provision of this title or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this title or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


“TITLE IV—-STUDY AND REPORT BY CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 401. The Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate, acting separately or jointly, or both, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, shall make full and complete studies of 
all matters pertaining to the imposition of 
sales and use taxes by the State on sales and 
other business activities which are exclusive- 
ly in furtherance of interstate commerce, or 
which are a part of interstate commerce, for 
the purpose of recommending to Congress 
proposed legislation providing uniform 
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standards to be observed by the States in 
imposing sales and use taxes on such sales 
and business activities. 

“Sec. 402. The committees shall report to 
their respective Houses the results of the 
studies authorized by this title together with 
their proposals for legislation on or before 
July 1, 1962.” 





NATIONAL POLICY FOR ACQUISI- 
TION AND DISPOSITION OF 
PATENTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Standing Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee on Patents 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a national policy for the 
acquisition and disposition of patents 
upon inventions made chiefly through 
the expenditure of public funds. 

Though the Congress of the United 
States has the sole power under the 
Constitution to legislate for the issuance 
of patents and although in the past 20 
years, according to the figures of the 
National Science Foundation, the tax- 
payers of this country have expended al- 
most $36 billion for scientific research 
and development, some of the agencies 
of our Government have actually, with- 
out statutory authority, authorized some 
of their employees to apply for patents 
resulting from work accomplished by 
the expenditure of money and the use of 
facilities of the Government. Congress 
has passed no general law dealing with 
this problem, and there is such a diver- 
sity of policy among the agencies that 
it amounts to little less than a scandal. 
PURPOSE OF PATENT AUTHORITY IS TO PROMOTE 

SCIENCE 

It should be understood by all that the 
issuance of a patent by the United States 
to an inventor is the grant of a limited 
monopoly, just as a copyright is to an 
author. The authority extended to Con- 
gress by the framers of the Constitution 
was for the promotion of “the progress 
of science and useful arts,’”’ to use the 
language of our fundamental law. 

Knowing that they were dealing with 
monopoly and that their purpose was for 
the general welfare, not for the concen- 
tration of economic power, the framers 
of the Constitution were careful and 
precise in the words which they used to 
grant this power to Congress. They are 
to be found in section 8 of the first article 
of the Constitution, section 8 being the 
section which defines the legislative 
powers that the Congress has. The 
clause reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries. 

BUSINESS WOULD USE PATENTS TO PROMOTE 

MONOPOLY 

In modern times various types of 
organized business have made every 
effort to convert the exclusive rights for 
limited times to monopolies of greater 
extent and more permanent life than 
was contemplated by the brainy men who 
drafted our Constitution of political 
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liberty and economic freedom. As ag 
consequence, patent law has become a 
complex matter with which few people, 
and even comparatively few lawyers, are 
familiar. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
instead of preserving a method of pro- 
moting the progress of science and the 
useful arts many organizations and in- 
dividuals have made attempts to use 
patents for the purpose of concentrating 
control of science and the useful arts in 
the hands of those who would use them 
for the purpose of hampering free enter- 
prise and promoting monopolistic con- 
trol. 

Such is the case now in the field of 
Government research and development 
which is pursued by way of expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ funds for contracts or 
grants. 

LARGE SUMS SPENT BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
ON RESEARCH 

An examination of the last 10 years 
reveals that five Government agencies 
have each spent more than $1 billion on 
scientific research. In every case this 
money has been appropriated in order 
that the United States would have the 
advantage of publicly subsidized re- 
search in the field of science so that it 
might more effectively defend its peo- 
ple. These agencies in the order of their 
approximate expenditures are as fol- 
lows: The Air Force, $11 billion; the 
Navy, $7 billion; the Army, $5 billion; the 
Atomic Energy Commission, $2 billion; 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, $1 billion. 

GREATEST BENEFIT GOES TO CONTRACTORS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Several other agencies are involved in 
these research and development con- 
tracts, as well as financial grants to non- 
Government institutions to engage in 
scientific study for the promotion of the 
general welfare, for it has long been rec- 
ognized that this Nation is deeply in- 
volved in an international arms race. In 
the cases of only two agencies, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
has the Congress by law specified that 
title to the inventions discovered by rea- 
son of the subsidized programs should 
remain in the United States. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has freely made available to the 
public, by dedication or by Government 
ownership of patent titles, most of the 
inventions produced under its jurisdic- 
tion. On the other hand, most of the 
inventions produced by the $23 billion 
spent by the three Armed Forces have 
been privately patented with the Govern- 
ment receiving only a royalty-free li- 
cense to use them for governmental pur- 
poses. 

This was not done by law, but by con- 
tract, and the provision for a royalty- 
free license to the Government under the 
contracts is only a device to make it 
appear that the contractors and their 
employees were somehow entitled to re- 
ceive the patents. 

Under our theory of a free enterprise 
system a royalty-free license to the Gov- 
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ernment is of no purpose, for it means 
the Government would use the 
patents for industry, trade, and com- 
merce in competition with the people of 
the country. It is not the objective of 
our system to have the Government in 
competition with its citizens. 

As a result of this method devised for 
the contracts the real beneficiaries of 
the patents are not the people, not the 
Government, but the contractors and 
their employees, who are thus able to 
exclude small business enterprises com- 
pletely from the field of science entered 
as a direct result of the Government sub- 


STATUTE IS INADEQUATE 


One reason for what thus appears to 
be a shocking failure of the Government 
to provide adequate patent protection 
for its people, itself,and the fundamental 
system of free competition to which we 
are devoted appears to be the failure 
of Congress to have been specific about 
the disposition of patent rights when it 
passed the National Science Foundation 
Act in 1950. Congress enacted that law 
to promote basic scientific research, be- 
cause it recognized that there was no 
agency in existence to see that the re- 
search needed for promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare was carried out in such 
a way as to insure maximum benefits to 
the people. The weakness of this statute 
resides in the fact that it provides only 
that scientific research contracts should 
contain provisions covering the disposi- 
tion of invention “in a manner calculat- 
ed to protect the public interest and the 
equities of the individual or organization 
with which the contract or other ar- 
rangement is executed” (sec. 12(a)). No 
attempt was made in the statute to define 
such equities, clearly a statutory power. 

That the Congress had no real intent 
of delegating away its legislative power 
was indicated by section 3(8)(c) which 
provides for an annual report by the 
Foundation giving to the Congress “in- 
formation as to the acquisition and dis- 
position by the Foundation of any pat- 
ents and patent rights.” Despite this 
clause, the Foundation has never ac- 
quired any patents at all. 

Not only is that true, but Congress 
later in the enactment of the Space Act 
and in the extension of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission patent policy in 1957 
has specifically declared that title should 
be taken by the United States. 

It seems to be obvious in the circum- 
stances that the Congress should now 
Make an opportunity to resolve this 
dilemma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3550) to establish a na- 
tional policy for the acquisition and dis- 
Position of patents upon inventions made 
chiefly through the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, introduced by Mr. O’MaHONEY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
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MANPOWER ACT OF 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to proceed for a total of 8 
minutes, despite the limitation of time 
applicable to the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HartTKe], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which we have entitled the “Man- 
power Act of 1960.” 

This bill carries out another of the 
recommendations of the recent report of 
the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems, on which my three co- 
sponsors and I had the privilege to serve. 

Our committee concluded that— 

The Federal Government should main- 
tain a continuing concern for the Nation’s 
overall manpower resources, requirements, 
and utilization, including the problem of 
underemployment. Both the legislative and 
executive branches should be concerned 
with prospective manpower dislocations re- 
sulting from automation and technological 
change and with the manpower needs which 
must be determined as a basis for training 
and counseling programs. 


The committee recommended that a 
permanent subcommittee be established 
within the appropriate Senate commit- 
tee to concern itself with manpower re- 
sources, requirements, and utilization, 
and that either a new or an existing 
agency of the executive branch be 
charged with corresponding responsi- 
bility. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the respected senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. H1iu], has taken steps to cre- 
ate the subcommittee which we recom- 
mended. He has designated the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAn- 
DOLPH] to be the chairman, and I have 
the honor to be among the members, 
along with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty], and the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BRUNSDALE]. 

This bill would carry out the other 
half of the recommendation of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems, by establishing in the Executive 
Office of the President a Council of Man- 
power Advisers. 

This measure follows the pattern of 
the Employment Act of 1946 and estab- 
lishes a corresponding mechanism. 

It declares a policy that— 

It is the continuing responsibility of the 
Federal Government to assist in develop- 
ment of policies and programs for the ade- 
quate training and useful utilization of the 
manpower resources of the Nation in pursuit 
of our national goals. 


It calls for an annual manpower re- 
port of the President. The Council of 
Manpower Advisers would assist the 
President in the preparation of this re- 


With- 
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port. as the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers assists him in the preparation of the 
economic report. On a continuing 
basis, the Council would conduct studies, 
appraise Government programs, and 
make such other reports and recommen- 
dations as the Council or the President 
might consider necessary. 

Mr. President, those of us who served 
on the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems were deeply im- 
pressed with the extent of .manpower 
wastage in the United States. 

The waste which we observed is of two 
kinds: 

First, far too many people—3,660,000 
at last count—are doing nothing at all. 
This is the problem of unemployment. 

Second, far too many people are doing 
far less than they are capable of doing. 
This is the problem of underemployment 
and of undertraining and undereduca- 
tion. 

And to these I would add a third kind 
of waste: Too many people are doing the 
wrong things, when viewed from the 
standpoint of our national goals. 

The tragedy of this immense waste 
becomes clear when we consider our 
policies in contrast to those of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist bloc as a 
whole. 

In Communist countries, unemploy- 
ment is not tolerated. 

In those countries, capable students 
are kept in school and paid handsome 
stipends to continue in specialized and 
professional education to the limits of 
their capabilities. 

In those countries, manpower is as- 
signed to whatever jobs are considered 
most valuable in the service of the state. 

Now, I do not propose that we in this 
country use the Soviet methods of com- 
pulsion. Indeed, I would oppose any 
suggestion to that end. But I wonder 
whether we do not have to find ways of 
achieving, through various voluntary 
methods of inducement, guidance, and 
counseling the same ends which the 
Soviet Union achieves through compul- 
sion. 

I wonder whether we can compete 
with a mobilized and dedicated Commu- 
nist opponent when we permit our basic 
resource—the brains, skills, and talents 
of our men and women—to be only partly 
utilized and often in the wrong places 
in terms of our national objective. 

Mr. President, my colleagues on the 
special committee and I came to the 
conclusion that it is time for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take a 
hard and continuing look at the waste 
and misutilization of manpower re- 
sources. To express it more positively, 
it is time to take a hard and continuing 
look at how we can train, develop, and 
utilize the manpower resources of our 
Nation to the fullest possible extent to 
best serve the purposes of our free society 
and discharge our responsibilities for 
leadership of the free world. 

The problem, as I have expressed it 
before, is nothing less than the problem 
of staffing freedom. We are trying now 
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to staff freedom without benefit of a na- 
tional personnel policy, a national per- 
sonnel plan, or even a national person- 
nel agency. 

This bill would create such an agency. 
The Council of Manpower Advisers would 
look into the future and project the 
needs of our country for manpower at all 
levels. It would concern itself with the 
shortages or prospective shortages of 
highly trained people, such as teachers, 
doctors, natural and social scientists, en- 
gineers, and persons trained to represent 
our country in working with other peo- 
ples abroad. It would also concern itself 
with the adequacy of the supply of sub- 
professional and skilled and semiskilled 
workers. 

It would consider whether the induce- 
ment for men and women to go into fields 
where they are needed are insufficient, 
and, if they are insufficient, what might 
be done about it. It would concern itself 
with the ability of our training and edu- 
cational institutions to prepare the 
number and kinds of people which the 
projections show will be required. It 
would review our guidance, counseling, 
and placement services, including those 
of our schools and of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

It would concern itself with the mani- 
fold barriers that prevent so large a 
share of our young men and women from 
continuing in school until they have de- 
veloped their potential skills, talents, 
and abilities to the full, and what might 
be done to remove those barriers. In our 
hearings in many parts of the country, 
our special committee was much im- 
pressed with the number of people—par- 
ticularly young people—who were idle 
and looking for work, at the same time 
that jobs in those same communities 
needed to be filled. But the young peo- 
ple, many of them school dropouts, did 
not have the training necessary to enable 
them to fill the jobs that were available. 

Much of our unemployment is thus 
the consequence of a lack of matching 
up of the skills of the persons who are 
available with the skills required by the 
jobs to be filled. It seemed clear to us 
that vocational, specialized, and profes- 
sional training of all kinds must be bet- 
ter planned, based on the best available 
knowledge of job requirements now and 
in the future. This problem is height- 
ened by the headlong pace of techno- 
logical change and automation, which 
displace and dislocate workers and create 
new requirements. 

A related problem is the failure to 
utilize fully the skills and talents of older 
workers, of women, and of minority 
groups because of prejudice and dis- 
crimination against the members of 
these groups. 

The bill specifically directs the new 
Council to coordinate its activities with 
those of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in order to promote maximum 
employment. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to dero- 
gate the excellent work being done on 
specific aspects of the manpower prob- 
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lem within various departments of the 
Government, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But Iam convinced that 
the absence of concern for this problem 
at the highest levels of policymaking 
renders the experts and their work far 
less effective than they should be. The 
Council of Manpower Advisers and the 
annual Manpower Report of the Presi- 
dent would focus attention on manpower 
problems and lead to the development of 
recommendations for action that the 
Congress does not now receive. 

I hope, Mr. President, that hearings 
can be held on this bill in order to enable 
us to illuminate this problem further. I 
ask unanimous consent that a section- 
by-section summary of the bill may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the sec- 
tion-by-section summary will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3555) relating to the train- 
ing and utilization of the manpower re- 
sources of the Nation, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Criarx (for him- 
self, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. HARTKE, and Mr. 
McGEE), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The section-by-section summary pre- 
sented by Mr. Criarx is as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MANPOWER ACT OF 1960 

Section 1 is the short title of the bill. 

Section 2 is a declaration of policy that 
it is the continuing responsibility of the 
Federal Government to assist in development 
of policies and programs for the adequate 
training and useful utilization of the man- 
power resources of the Nation in pursuit of 
our national goals. 

Section 3 establishes a Manpower Report 
of the President. The report shall be sub- 
mitted within 60 days after the beginning of 
each regular session of the Congress and 
shall set forth— 

Anticipated future requirements for vari- 
ous occupational groups and categories of 
trained manpower; 

An analysis of current manpower resources 
and utilization, with special emphasis on 
unemployment and shortages of trained per- 
sonnel; 

Techniques used by employers and by la- 
bor for transition of employees from obsolete 
jobs, upgrading of the work force, and other 
matters; and 

Recommended policies and programs for 
the more effective training and utilization of 
manpower resources in the light of projected 
requirements. 

Section 4 established a Council of Man- 
power Advisers in the Executive Office of the 
President. The Council will consist of three 
members appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The Council, with 
the assistance of specialists including repre- 
sentatives from education, labor, industry, 
and the general public, shall assist and ad- 
vise the President in the preparation of the 
Manpower Report and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the achievement of the 
policy set forth in this act. It will conduct 
studies, appraise Government programs, and 
make such other reports in the fleld of man- 
Power and advise the President as may be 
mecessary. 
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COMPENSATION TO STATE OF HA. 
WAII, RELATING TO CERTAIN 
TITLES OF SOCIAL SECURITY Act 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone] and myself, I intro. 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bil] 
which would equalize Hawaii’s treatment 
under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the go. 
cial Security Act, which provide respec. 
tively for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

My bill would compensate the State 
of Hawaii for sums she should have re- 
ceived over what she has received since 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1958 were enacted. Prior to that time 
all of the States and Territories received 
funds on the same basis under the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act. The Federal Government paid 
four-fifths of the first $30—$24—and 
matched the States on a 50-50 basis for 
payments over that amount up to a com- 
bined Federal-State maximum of $65. 

The 1958 amendments, however, intro- 
duced a new concept into these titles by 
providing increased funds for those 
States with average per capita incomes 
lower than the national average. Under 
the formula adopted at that time the 
Federal Government continues to pay 
four-fifths of the first $30 but above this 
base a higher amount is paid to States 
whose per capita income is below the 
national average while the 50 percent 
matching is continued for those States 
whose per capita income is equal to or 
above the national average. 

The 1958 amendments provided that 
Hawaii should also continue to receive 
only the 50 percent matching rather 
than come under the per capita income 
provision. This legislative fiat was 
clearly unfair to Hawaii. Not only did 
Hawaii have per capita income figures 
fully as adequate and reliable as those 
of the various States, but these figures 
were used in the same 1958 amendments 
in connection with the child welfare pro- 
gram. These figures have also been 
used by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare since 1956 to de- 
termine Hawaii’s allocation under sec- 
tion 6 of the Water Pollution Control 
Amendments Act. 

As a result of this inequity, Hawaii has 
lost approximately $20,000 per month 
since October 1958, for a total of ap- 
proximately $360,000 up to March 31, 
1960. Although this sum is not large, it 
is an important and substantial matter 
to the State of Hawaii. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
the amount Hawaii would have received 
had it been given equitable treatment. 
I would like to point out that there is 
precedent for reimbursing Hawaii when 
it has been treated in such manner: 

The provisions of the Federal Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916—39 Stat. 
355—were extended to Hawaii by an act 
of Congress—43 Stat. 17—approved 
March 10, 1924, and Hawaii received its 
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initial Federal-aid highway allocation of 
$365,625 for the 1925 fiscal year. The 
Congress by an act approved February 
93, 1931—46 Stat. 1415—appropriated 

000 for Federal-aid highways in 
Hawaii which was the amount Hawaii 
would have received from 1917 to 1925 
if it had been included in the original 
act. 
I urge that early consideration be 
given this measure so that payment may 
be made to Hawaii to correct the in- 
equity resulting from the 1958 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3556) to compensate the 
State of Hawaii for not having been 
treated on the basis of equality with the 
other States in regard to payments made 

t to titles I, IV, X, and XIV of 
the Social Security Act, introduced by 
Mr. Fonc (for himself and Mr. Lone of 
Hawaii), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





EXPANSION AND EXTENSION OF 
SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, by 1975 America will face a severe 

and possibly disastrous shortage of water 
unless we take steps now to avoid it. 

This is a cruel fact, Mr. President, and 
it concerns not only arid sections of our 
country where water shortages occur 
daily, but also the traditionally water- 
rich regions where spot shortages are 
appearing. Our water problem is not 
regional. It is nationwide. 

We have the resources to meet this 
problem, in the sea water around us and 
in the underground reservoirs of brack- 
ish water beneath us, but our present 
efforts to convert these vast reservoirs 
of saline water into usable form are in- 
adequate to meet the national demand 
for water in the decades ahead. These 
efforts, though they have made progress, 
are small compared to the technical dif- 
ficulties standing in the way of economi- 
cal saline conversion. These difficulties 
give no promise of any dramatic break- 
throughs. Rather, they require sus- 
tained research and development on a 
great number of engineering questions 
so that, as we find answers, we may 
gradually reduce the cost of conversion. 

We are in a race against time. For 
the sake of our homes, our cities and 
towns, our industry and agriculture, we 
cannot afford to delay. 

I am therefore introducing a bill to 
provide for an accelerated program of 
research and development to find eco- 
nomical means of converting saline wa- 
ter. The bill will remove present re- 
strictions of time and money on saline 
development and will offer loans to com- 
Munities wishing to build developmental 
conversion plants. I believe it will put 
Us in a position to meet our coming water 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLY—TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

The dimensions of this crisis, as they 
can be seen today and reasonably esti- 
mated for the future, may come as a sur- 
prise. Here are some statistics which 
indicate the gravity of the situation for 
our entire Nation: 

The US. Geological Survey reports 
that the total national supply of readily 
available water is about 515 billion gal- 
lons daily. With our current population 
of about 180 million, our daily water re- 
quirements are about 312 billion gallons, 
or about 60 percent of the available sup- 
ply. And already severe shortages face 
parts of the Nation. 

By 1975, however, our population will 
reach 235 million and our daily water 
requirements will be 453 billion gallons. 
Since there is no reason to expect that 
we will have expanded our natural sup- 
ply of water much above the present 515 
billion gallons, we will then be using 
nearly 90 percent of our available supply. 
Since we have shortages today when we 
use only 60 percent of the supply, it is 
not difficult to imagine the severity of 
the shortages which will confront us 
when we consume 90 percent. 

As an indication of how water use 
grows, U.S. daily water consumption in 
1900 was an estimated 40 billion gallons. 
By 1940, it had grown to 135 billion gal- 
lons; today it is 312 billion. 

Population growth is only one reason 
for the steep increase in our water con- 
sumption. Our rapid industrial growth 
and the increasingly complex production 
techniques that accompany it call for 
progressively more water. Today, in- 
dustry uses 40 percent of all the water 
we consume and this proportion is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Consider this: It takes 60,000 gallons 
of water to make a ton of steel; 240,000 
gallons to make a ton of newsprint or a 
ton of acetate, and 660,000 gallons to 
make a ton of synthetic rubber. All 
major industries are heavy users of wa- 
ter; they expand only where local water 
supplies can support expansion. 

Mr. President, we need not look into 
the future for signs of water shortage; 
the distress flags are flying in many com- 
munities across the Nation today. Ac- 
cording to Geological Survey, there are 
1,000 communities in 47 States which 
were forced by shortages to restrict water 
use in 1957. In my own State of Texas 
that year, residents of Dallas lined up to 
buy water at 50 cents a gallon—double 
the price of gasoline. 

In some gulf and Atlantic coast States, 
overtaxed and underground reservoirs 
and streams have been depleted to the 
extent that contaminating salt water is 
seeping in with harsh consequences for 
the communities involved. 

As a result of actual or prospective 
situations of this sort, many communi- 
ties have put in requests for experimental 
saline conversion plants provided under 
Public Law 85-883. More than 200 com- 
munities offered building sites to the Of- 
fice of Saline Water—although this act 
provided only $10 million to build 


plants—and this number included many 
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in the East. Official interest was shown 
by New York, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
North and South Carolina, Florida—in- 
deed by every State on the coastal 
perimeter of the United States. 

Complicating the problem of local 
water supplies is the fact that many mu- 
nicipal water plants were built 20, 40, or 
even more years ago. They tapped the 
most readily available and cheapest 
water sources, and now these communi- 
ties are finding that it is too expensive 
to go further afield to get new fresh 
water supplies. Californians will soon be 
asked to approve a $1.75 billion bond 
issue so that water for southern Cali- 
fornia can be brought from the north 400 
miles away, across a 4,000-foot mountain 
range. 

A special master of the U.S. Supreme 
Court just handed down a decision con- 
cerning the diversion of water from the 
Lower Colorado River. Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and New Mexico were all 
eager to use this water. A shrinking 
supply, coupled with increasing demand 
for water, led to the competition between 
the States for its use, according to the 
Court’s master. 

It is plain that the water crisis is al- 
ready widespread and severe in some 
areas. It is also plain that this crisis 
can only get worse unless we act. 

THE AVAILABILITY OF SALINE WATER 


We can, of course, conserve water in 
many ways and I urge that we doit. We 
can save water with new dams and reser- 
voirs, by improving pollution control, by 
better industrial reuse of water, and 
sewage disposal. We can do all these 
things, but they can only make our avail- 
able natural water supply go a little 
further; they cannot increase that 
supply. 

To do this, we must turn to our inex- 
haustible sources of saline water. We 
are well situated to do so: 55 percent of 
our population, and 65 percent of our in- 
dustry, are in States bordering the ocean. 
Some of our States literally float on sub- 
merged salt water seas; others have ex- 
tensive underground deposits of brackish 
water. The water is there; it is up to 
us to find ways to tap it in time. 

CONGRESSIONAL BACKGROUND 

The problems of which I have spoken, 
Mr. President, are not new to Congress. 
The Senate just last year appointed a 
select committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] to make a com- 
plete study of the Nation’s water re- 
sources and find ways to conserve and 
develop them. This committee has been 
hard at work, and I am told we will have 
its report next year. 

The history of congressional interest 
in saline conversion goes back at least 
to 1952, when Congress, at the request of 
President Truman, authorized a 10- 
year research program to search for eco- 
nomical conversion methods. This lied 
to the creation of the Office of Saline 
Water in the Department of Interior, 
but with an average annual budget of 
less than $1 million. 
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Again, in 1958, Congress authorized 
the construction of at least five saline 
conversion plants over a 7-year period, 
but with a total program cost of no more 
than $10 million. Construction is due 
to start soon on three plants, and design 
is under way on two more. 

It is obvious that these two temporary 
programs, for all they have ac- 
complished, are too small and ham- 
strung by legislative restrictions to meet 
the growing water crisis our Nation 
faces. It is senseless that these pro- 
grams should be temporary, due to end 
before they have found concrete solu- 
tions to the problems that face us. 

Considering the nature of these pro- 
grams, I think the Office of Saline Water 
has done an admirable job with the 
facilities and funds at its disposal. 

The Office operates through research 
grants to public and private institutions, 
as well as other agencies of the Federal 
Government. But it has never had its 
own laboratory or test facilities, and its 
small technical staff is confined to di- 
recting and coordinating the activities i 
contracts for. : 

Furthermore, its research work has 
been restricted as more conversion pilot 
plants have gone into operation—the 
OSW now has 11 of these working—and 
research work will likely be cut back 
further as more funds are needed to 
run pilot plants. In fiscal 1960, the 
Office is operating on a budget of $1,- 
755,000, plus $1,850,000 for plant con- 
struction. For fiscal 1961, the adminis- 
tration has asked for $1,355,000, plus 
$2,040,000 for demonstration plant con- 
struction. 

These amounts are most inadequate 
for the Office of Saline Water to do the 
job it must do—and which we so desper- 
ately need to have done. 

PROGRESS SO FAR; DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 


In the nearly 8 years since we estab- 
lished a research program to find cheap 
ways to convert saline water, we have 
turned up much promise of succeeding. 
But it is clear that we must broaden 
and strengthen our efforts. 

Already, the cost of converting saline 
water has come down sharply. Ten 
years ago, the cheapest we could make 
usable water from sea water was about 
$4 a thousand gallons. Now, some 
plants can do the job for $1.75 a thou- 
sand, and a plant under construction in 
Freeport, Tex., is expected to cut this 
even more, to $1 a thousand. 

But this is not enough when you con- 
sider that most municipal water in the 
United States costs in the neighborhood 
of 30 cents per thousand gallons. 

There is every reason to believe in- 
telligent research will bring costs down 
to an economical point. Indeed, al- 
ready it is cheaper for some commu- 
nities to convert water. 

Coalinga, Calif., for example, was 
hauling in water at a cost of $9.35 per 
thousand gallons. Now, residents are 
drinking fresh converted water which 
costs $1.45 per thousand. 

But scientists and technicians tell me 
there is still no assurance that they have 
even hit on the proper way to convert 
salt water economically. 
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Research currently centers around 
five main areas. They are: 

First. Distillation—an age-old process 
brought up to date. Great cost-cutting 
progress has been made in the conserva- 
tion of heat and scale and corrosion con- 
trol. 

Second. Solar distillation—using heat 
from the sun. 

Third. Membrane conversion—using a 
combination of thin membranes and 
electric currents to screen out dissolved 
salts. 

Fourth. Freezing—an experimental 
method. Frozen water crystals separate 
themselves from salt crystals, and re- 
searchers are trying to find ways to re- 
move the salt from the ice. 

Fifth. Other chemical and electrical 
methods—using gas hydrates, controlled 
absorption, and other experimental 
means. 

Researchers feel there is little chance 
of a revolutionary advance in saline 
water conversion. Instead, they believe 
that only continuous and more intensive 
research can bring the answer to a host 
of engineering questions. These ques- 
tions are minor in themselves but, if 
solved, they can produce gradual cost 
reductions with the cumulative effect of 
a major breakthrough. 

I believe we have reached a crucial 
point in the development of saline con- 
version. We must remove the present 
restricted limits of time and finances 
from the program and establish it as a 
continuing project subject to annual ap- 
propriations. We must begin also to 
translate research programs into operat- 
ing plants. I have included this provi- 
sion under title II of the bill, which au- 
thorizes loans to communities and other 
public bodies to build saline conversion 
plants and to have one-quarter of their 
loans canceled if the Office of Saline 
Water uses these facilities for research 
and demonstration of conversion proc- 
esses. 

Title II of the bill is similar to bills 
which have been introduced in the 
House by Representatives ASPINALL, 
Ruopes, SAYLOR, WAINWRIGHT, UDALL, and 
WILson and in the Senate by Senator 
ALLoTT, on behalf of himself and Sena- 
tors Case of South Dakota, CHAvEz, Ku- 
CHEL, ENGEL, GOLDWATER, FonG, and LONG 
of Hawaii. 

SUMMARY OF BILL 


Here is a summary of what this bill 
calls for: 

First, research. Funds available to 
the Office of Saline Water for research 
contracts averaged only $36,000 a year 
from 1953 to 1958. This is insufficient. 
Research should be stepped up on small 
conversion units, on extraction and use 
of byproducts, on the nature of heat ex- 
changers and compressors, the use of 
atomic energy, and many other technical 
problems, Unallocated funds should also 
be available to take advantage of new 
ideas that come along from sources out- 
side the Government. We should have 
$2 million available for this whole area 
of general and fundamental research in 
fiscal 1961. 
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Second, process development. Proc. 
esses resulting from research must be 
tested in large-scale pilot plants to be 
demonstrated on a practical scale. Pilot 
plants are expensive, but the Office of 
Saline Water had an average of only 
$200,000 a year available for their con- 
struction from 1953 to 1958. A reason- 
able figure for process development in 
fiscal 1961 would be $2.6 million, 

Third, demonstration plants. The test 
methods proven to have potential in pilot 
plants need to be tested full scale. Often 
“bugs” are discovered in full-scale plants 
which did not show up in pilot plants, 
and they serve as practical training 
grounds for operating converters. 

Most technicians and scientists agree 
that the five plants being built under the 
1958 law will be only a start, since vary- 
ing conditions in different sections of the 
country require different processes. The 
use of gas hydrates in conversion, for 
example, is rapidly nearing the stage of 
development where it will be ready for 
demonstration. Of the five plants in the 
works, none use this process. 

The entire demonstration program 
could be speeded greatly by appropriat- 
ing for fiscal 1961 the rest of the orig- 
inal authorization of $10 million, or 
$8,150,000. 

Fourth, a test site and laboratory. The 
entire program of saline conversion re- 
search has been hampered by the lack of 
a central test site and laboratory. The 
Office of Saline Water does not even 
have a central staff. Right now, OSW 
research is carried on at widely dispersed 
places under unsatisfactory conditions, 
What’s more, the entire OSW staff num- 
bers just 25, only 10 of whom are scien- 
tists and engineers who direct and co- 
ordinate research by the Government 
and private contractors. 

A central laboratory, located near both 
sea and brackish water, would give the 
program a good boost. It would not re- 
duce the number of contracts for outside 
research, but rather would likely in- 
crease private work because of more re- 
search ideas which would come up. 

Fifth, coordination of research at 
home and abroad. There is a great deal 
of scientific interest in saline conversion 
in other nations, as well as in the United 
States. OSW would profit if it could 
keep up with this work by having avail- 
able both domestic and foreign scientific 
literature and issuing its own periodical 
information; by inspecting conversion 
sites at home and abroad; by taking part 
in conferences relating to saline conver- 
sion, and by correlating all this informa- 
tion for easy use. 

About $500,000 a year would provide 
for this. 

Sixth, economic studies. One of the 
greatest unknowns about saline conver- 
sion is its cost. Without accurate cost 
studies, communities cannot  intelli- 
gently decide whether they should in- 
stall saline conversion facilities, and as 
current water supplies diminish, this 
factor will become increasingly impor- 
tant. 

Continuous economic studies and 
water market surveys could be made for 
about $500,000 a year. 
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The second part of the bill contains 
the important provision for aiding con- 
struction of conversion plants. Right 
now, commercial conversion of saline 
water would probably be cheaper for 
many communities than obtaining water 
from natural sources. But these com- 
munities understandably hesitate to put 
money into plants which may, in later 
years, turn out to be high-cost opera- 


tions. 

Federal assistance, in the form of 
loans, is necessary to bridge for a few 
years the gap between experimental 
plant operation and practical applica- 
tion of conversion plants. Such a pro- 
gram would also help get new plants 
puilt and operating, and would add to 
the stock of technical and cost informa- 
tion and speed the entire program. 

The appropriations suggested in this 
bill would amount to about $17.5 million 
for fiscal 1961. A part of this would be 
nonrecurring—the amounts for con- 
struction and plant site acquisitions, for 
example. Loans under title II would be 
automatically appropriated as the loans 
are made. 

This expenditure is one of the best our 
country could make in its future. There 
is no question that it would hasten the 
day when we can assure adequate water 
supplies, not only to our own cities and 
towns, but also to other parched com- 
munities throughout the world through 
the dissemination of what we learn. We 
are in a good position to meet a coming 
crisis right now. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill and 
ask that it be printed, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may lie on the desk 
for the remainder of the week, to enable 
other Senators who may wish to do so 
to add their names as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas is 
granted, and the bill will lie on the table 
until May 21. 

The bill (S. 3557) to expand and ex- 
tend the saline water conversion pro- 
gram under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide for ac- 
celerated research, development, dem- 
onstration, and application of practical 
means for the economical production, 
from sea or other saline waters, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, mu- 
nicipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. JoHNson of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. ANDERSON), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
— on Interior and Insular Af- 





NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYS- 
TEMS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 9, 1960, the names of Sen- 
ators Hart and BarRTLETT were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
3505) to revise, extend, and improve the 
unemployment insurance program, and 
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for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
McCartuy (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on May 9, 1960. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Address delivered by him before State So- 
ciety of West Virginia, May 1-4, 1960, upon 
the designation of Senator RANDOLPH as 
West Virginia’s Son of the Year. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address delivered by -him 
over Wisconsin radio stations, relating to 
legislative program. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

Editorial entitled “A Congressman Re- 
ports,” published in the Sacramento Union 
of May 2, 1960. 





PRESIDENT’S VETO OF SENATE BILL 
722, THE AREA RELEVELOPMENT 
BILL 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I deeply 
regret that the Democratic majorities in 
control of this Congress sent to the Pres- 
ident of the United States an area rede- 
velopment bill, S. 722, which he was 
compelled to veto. 

I conclude, reluctantly, that the ma- 
jority party, with cynical disregard of 
the genuine needs of so-called depressed 
areas, attempts to create an issue for the 
approaching presidential campaign. 
The President’s opponents have cal- 


lously chosen this course, instead of co-— 


operating with him to enact sound legis- 
lation which could give genuine, not 
illusory, help to areas of the country 
where chronic employment exists. 

Senate bill 722 was sent to President 
Eisenhower in the expectation, nay in 
the hope, that he would vetoit. The bill 
deliberately invited a veto in an obvious 
attempt to reap political capital from 
human misery. 

Before it is too late, I hope that the 
majority will have sober second thoughts 
about the wisdom of this political cyni- 
cism and will accept the President’s con- 
ciliatory offer to cooperate in ootaining 
sound legislation, an offer expressed in 
the following paragraph of his veto 
message: 

The people of the relatively few communi- 
ties of chronic unemployment—who want to 
share in the general prosperity—are, after 
5 years, properly becoming increasingly im- 
patient and are rightfully desirous of con- 
structive action. The need is for truly 
sound and helpful legislation on which the 
Congress and the Executive can agree. 
There is still time and I willingly pledge 
once again my wholehearted cooperation in 
obtaining such a law. 


My conclusion that politics was the 
motive behind sending this bill to the 
President in its present form is strongly 
reinforced by the strange and silent re- 
versal of position by its supporters on 
the runaway shop or industry-pirating 
problem. 
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I invite the attention of my friends 
from the South to the fact that the anti- 
pirating provisions of the bill have been 
strengthened very considerably by House 
amendments which have not been dis- 
cussed before in the Senate. I wonder 
if these amendments will diminish their 
expectations about benefits to be derived 
from the bill. 

I recall that in opposing my own at- 
tempts to have effective anti-pirating 
language inserted in the bill, its author, 
the able senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dove.tas! stated very candidly that one 
of his reasons was his fear of loss of 
southern support. 

When S. 722 was before the Senate 
last year, I offered amendments to pro- 
hibit the use of Federal funds for the 
purpose of relocating a business estab- 
lishment from one area to another. 

The bill as presented to the Senate 
proposed to permit such a relocation if 
it did not result “in substantial detri- 
ment to the area of original location by 
increasing unemployment.” 

The danger of such a weasel-worded, 
vague standard to the heavily indus- 
trialized States of the North and North- 
east was clearly brought out in a col- 
loqguy between the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] and 
myself, which appears in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 105, part 4, page 
4942, as follows: 

Mr. LauscHE. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that under the language of the bill 
Congress would say to one area, “You can 
get Federal money for the purpose of damag- 
ing a community in Ohio and benefiting 
yourself’’? 

Mr. BusH. That is correct. 

Mr. LaUscHE. “Unless it is shown that you 
propose to damage it substantially, that 
money will be available to you.” 

Mr. BusH. That is correct. But who is to 
determine what is “substantial detriment’’? 
The poor administrator? I submit to the 
Senator from Ohio that he would have an 
impossible assignment. 

Mr. LauscHe. In my opinion, that pro- 
vision, in effect, would serve notice upon 
communities, ‘Come to the Federal Govern- 
ment and receive Ohio taxpayers’ money, and 
with that money draw away from Ohio those 
industries and businesses which it has de- 
veloped through good government and good 
service, and locate them in other com- 
munities.” 


Despite this clear inequity and injus- 
tice, the sponsors of the bill refused to 
tighten up the language. Their reasons 
were clearly disclosed by the able senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovgias] 
when he said: 

The Bush amendment would cause many of 
our southern friends to oppose the bill in 
the belief it would finance businesses in stay- 
ing where they are and not creating new em- 
ployment opportunities in the South. 


The Senate sent the bill to the House 
with the objectionable “substantial detri- 
ment” language in it, and the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency re- 
sisted all attempts within committee to 
have effective anti-pirating safeguards 
inserted. 

Just before final passage in the 
House, however, anti-pirating amend- 
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ments were accepted with little discus- 
sion and no debate. Offered by the 
Honorable Stymour HALPERN, Republi- 
can, of New York, these amendments 
modified the declaration of purpose of 
the bill, and section 6, concerning loans 
and participations. 

In the declaration of purpose, the lan- 
guage was changed to provide that— 

New employment opportunities should be 
created by developing and expanding new 
and existing facilities and resources rather 
than by merely transferring employment op- 
portunities from one area of the United 
States to another. 


The original language had stated that 
such opportunities should be created 
“without substantially reducing employ- 
ment in other areas of the United States.” 

In section 6, the “substantial detri- 
ment” language was stricken from the 
bill, and language inserted to prohibit 
relocation assistance ‘“‘when such assist- 
ance will result in an increase in unem- 
ployment in the area of original loca- 
tion.” 

Although I find the amendments 
adopted by the House not as effective in 
preventing industry pirating as those I 
had proposed last year, they represent a 
marked improvement over the original 
language of the bill. 

The Halpern amendments make the 
bill less objectionable, but it still contains 
highly objectionable features, which are 
summarized in the President’s message 
as follows: 

1. S. 722 would squander the Federal tax- 
payers’ money where there is only temporary 
economic difficulty, curable without the spe- 
cial Federal assistance provided in the bill. 
In consequence, communities in genuine 
need would receive less Federal help for 
industrial development projects than under 
the administration’s proposal. 

2. Essential local, State, and private initia- 
tive would be materially inhibited by the 
excessive Federal participation that S. 722 
would authorize. 

3. Federal financing of plant machinery 
and equipment is unwise and unnecessary 
and therefore wasteful of money that other- 
wise could be of real help. 

4. The Federal loan assistance which S. 722 
would provide for the construction of sewers, 
water mains, access roads, and other public 
facilities is unnecessary because such assist- 
ance is already available under an existing 
Government program. Outright grants for 
such a purpose, a provision of S. 722, are 
wholly inappropriate. 

5. The provisions for Federal loans for the 
construction of industrial buildings in rural 
areas are incongruous and unnecessary. 

6. The creation of a new Federal agency is 
not needed and would actually delay initia- 
tion of the new program for many months. 


Because I agree with the objections to 
S. 722 which have been stated by the 
President, and because I resent the ef- 
forts which have been made to play poli- 
tics with human misery, I shall vote to 
sustain the veto. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks a brief comparison of the ad- 
ministration’s area assistance bill (S. 
1064 and H.R. 4278) with the area re- 
development bill (S. 722). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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Brrer COMPARISON OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S AREA ASSISTANCE Bit (S. 1064 anv H.R. 4278) 
WITH THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT BIL. (8S. 722) 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Title: Area Assistance Act of 1959. 

Purpose: To assist areas to develop and 
maintain suitable and diversified economies 
by a program of financial and technical as- 
sistance and otherwise, and for other pur- 


poses. 

’ Organization: President appoints an Area 
Assistance Administrator who reports to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Criteria for area eligibility: a. Labor mar- 
ket areas where the nontemporary unem- 
ployment meets three conditions: 

1. Rate is currently 6 percent, and 


2. Rate has averaged at least 6 percent: 

(a) For 4 out of preceding 5 years and has 
been 50 percent or more above national 
average, or 

(b) For 3 out of preceding 4 years and 
has been 75 percent or more above national 
average, or 

(c) For 2 out of preceding 3 years 
has been 100 percent or more above 
tional average, and 

3. Nonagricultural employment has de- 
clined, or has increased less than in the 
country as a whole, during preceding 5 
years. 


and 
na- 


(Eligible for loans and technical assistance 
grants.) 


b. One-industry towns, small towns in 
rural areas, and rural low-income areas. 
(Eligible for technical assistance grants.) 


Loans: (a) $50 million for eligible labor 
market areas. 
(b) None provided. 


(c) See housing amendments below. 

NoTe.—Area assistance fund to be fi- 
nanced by congressional appropriation. 

Terms for industrial loans: (a) Up to 35 
percent of project cost for 25 years at rate of 
interest to be determined; at least 15 percent 
funds from State or local sources. 

(b) Loans for land and buildings only. 


(c) Loans must be approved by State de- 
velopment agency. 


(ad) Project must be consistent with an 
overall economic development program. 

Grants: (a) No grants for community fa- 
cilities. See housing amendments below. 

(b) Authorizes $3 million annually for 
technical assistance grants. Of this amount, 
$1.5 million is available for ‘“one-industry” 
towns, small towns in rural areas, and low- 
income areas not otherwise eligible. 

Technical assistance: Technical advice and 
consultation on economic development prob- 
lems available to all areas. 

Housing amendments: (a) Amends title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to 
permit the rehabilitation of blighted indus- 
trial and commercial areas. 


(b) Amends section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, as amended, to extend urban plan- 
ning assistance grants to cities, other mu- 
nicipalities, and counties of 25,000 or more 
located within areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 


8. 722 


Area Redevelopment Act. 

To establish an effective program to allevi. 
ate conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas. 


Establishes the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency. 


a. Industrial redevelopment areas with 
unemployment of: 


1. At least 6 percent at time of application, 
and 
2. Twelve percent for 12 months, or 


3. Nine percent for 15 out of 18 months, 
or 


4. Six percent for 18 out of 24 months, or 

5. Fifteen percent for 6 months if causes 
are not temporary. 

(Note.—The term “redevelopment area” 
may include one or more counties, or one or 
more municipalities, or a part of a county 
or municipality.) 

b. Rural redevelopment areas with the 
largest number and percentage of low-in- 
come families and having a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
or underemployment. Includes 500 coun- 
ties ranking lowest in level-of-living index 
or in production for sale. 

(a) $75 million for industrial redevelop- 
ment areas. 

(b) $75 million for rural redevelopment 
areas. 

(c) $50 million for public facilities. 

Note.—Area redevelopment fund to be 
financed by congressional appropriation. 

(a) Up to 65 percent of project cost for 30 
years with interest at Treasury cost plus one- 
half of 1 percent; minimum of 10 percent 
State or local and 5 percent private funds. 

(b) Loans for land, construction and ma- 
chinery. 

(c) Loans must be approved by the official 
State or local development agency. If none 
exists, the administrator appoints a local re- 
development committee. 

(d) Project must be consistent with an 
overall economic development program. 

(a) Authorizes $35 million for community 
facilities grants. 

(b) Authorizes $4.5 million annually for 
economic studies and technical assistance 
grants. 


Information, advice, and technical assist- 
ance limited to redevelopment areas. 


(a) Amends title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, to permit the rehabilita- 
tion of blighted industrial and commercial 
areas. Limited to 10 percent of funds au- 
thorized for capital grants after January 1, 
1959. 

(b) Amends section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, as amended, to extend urban plan- 
ning assistance grants to cities, other mu- 
nicipalities, and counties of 25,000 or more 
located within industrial redevelopment 
areas. 
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Baier COMPARISON OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S AREA ASSISTANCE Brut (S. 1064 anp H.R. 4278) 
WiTH THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT Bru (8S. 722)—Continued 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 

(c) Amends title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 to give first priority to 
applications for community facilities loans 
from areas of substantial and persistent un- 

ent. 

Vocational training: The Secretary of La- 
por and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare assist in vocational training or 


retraining. 


Retraining payments: None provided. 


Total costs: $53 million in loans and tech- 
nical assistance grants. (Other costs not 


8s. 722 


(c) See above under Grants. (Authoriza- 
tion for $35 million.) 


The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare assist in 
vocational training or retraining. One and 
one-half million dollars provided for assist- 
ance to State boards for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Secretary of Labor makes retraining sub- 
sistence payments for up to 13 weeks for 
those undergoing vocational training or re- 
training. 

Two hundred and fifty-one million dollars 
in loans and grants, including $10 million for 











specified.) retraining subsistence payments and $1.5 mil- 
lion for vocational training. (Other costs 
not specified.) 

Summary costs of the administration bill and S. 722 
Administra- 8. 722 
tion bill 
Industrial @FC88..........--------------------- +2 -- 2-2 eee 7 
ct ene ier eatin aationeseienenteeaieanenneteenbanh $50, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
 rrienbaS hn cnsespeusisketnessnguanaanwind 








1 Financed by congressional appropriation. 
3 Not specified. 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF BUREAU- 
CRATIC WASTE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to another example of 
bureaucratic waste. 

The Air Force has just bought 272,710 
screws at $1 each from a contractor who 
even prior to the completion of the nego- 
tiations had purchased these same screws 
for 54 cents each. 

The pricing to the Government under 
this negotiated contract of the 272,710 
screws at $1 each represented a profit 
on this one item alone of $257,810, or 
nearly 2,000 percent. 

Under date of May 10, 1960, the Comp- 
troller General forwarded to the Con- 
gress a report calling attention to this 
inexcusable extravagance of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force under negotiated 
contract No. AF 01(601)-20268 with 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The total amount of this 
contract was $2,103,685 for fuel booster 
pump repair kits. 

Thompson was awarded two produc- 
tion orders under contract -20268 call- 
ing for a total of 54,542 fuel booster 
pump repair kits. Based on the formula, 
& total price of $2,103,685, which in- 
cluded profit of 10 percent of estimated 
costs, was negotiated for the 54,542 re- 
pair kits. 
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The Comptroller General’s review in- 
dicated that the contractor experienced 
costs under these two production orders 
totaling $980,796, and as a result the 
negotiated prices exceeded experienced 
cost by $1,122,889, or 114 percent. 

The Cleveland Air Procurement Dis- 
trict, Cleveland, Ohio, administered this 
contract, and the Auditor General, U.S. 
Air Force, has responsibility for the audit 
of contracts at Thompson’s Cleveland 
plant. 

The explanation of how the company 
and the Air Force arrived at the $1 figure 
for the screws included in these repair 
kits is even more fantastic. 

The price was based on the overall cost 
of an emergency purchase of 116 screws 
which were shipped to Cleveland from 
New York by air special delivery. This 
special handling ran the cost of the 116 
screws up to the $1 figure, and it was 
then used as a base for the pricing of 
the entire contract. 

This is another typical example of the 
indefensible carelessness with which the 
Air Force has been negotiating contracts 
and wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

If the Air Force would conduct its pur- 
chasing program under the same com- 
monsense arrangement as used by pri- 
vate industry by requiring competitive 
bids, the American taxpayers would get 
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at least 25 percent more defense for the 
tax dollars now being spent. 

Any buyer in private industry who 
through stupidity or gullibility agreed to 
such extravagant cost-pricing arrange- 
ments would be fired by his company. I 
most respectfully suggest that the Air 
Force start using the same procedure. 

The time is long overdue when Con- 
gress should pass a law requiring that 
every agency of the Government use 
competitive bidding practices on all con- 
tracts wherever feasible. 

I compliment the Comptroller General 
on the remarkable work being done by 
his auditors. 





AMERICA PROVIDES EISENHOWER 
WITH “SECRET WEAPON” AT SUM- 
MIT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a release I have prepared re- 
garding the summit conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The American people can feel justifiable 
pride that they have provided President 
Eisenhower with a “secret weapon” to take 
with him to the summit meeting which 
starts in Paris today. 

He and our allies enter negotiations with 
Russian Premier Khrushchev just as the 
U.S. economy has passed the annual rate of 
a half-a-trillion-dollar gross national prod- 
uct. 

This is “secret” only in the sense that 
more explosive international developments 
of the past few days tended to obscure Pres- 
ident Ejisenhower’s announcement last 
Wednesday that the annual rate for the 
gross national product was $500.2 billion for 
the first quarter of this year. 

This is a “weapon” in the sense that it 
helps our people to wage peace, even as it 
would help our Nation to wage war. A half- 
a-trillion-dollar economy means that our 
Nation’s production is big and growing big- 
ger, that it is productive of more jobs, more 
homes, and an improved way of life for all 
our people. It describes in dramatic terms 
the great stake the American people have in 
a peaceful, productive world. But it also 
signifies the immense resources we have at 
our disposal in the event that an aggressor 
should be foolhardy enough to force us into 
war. 

A figure of a half a trillion dollars is so 
astronomical that it needs some further de- 
fining and examples. 

Half a trillion one-dollar bills would fill 
1,000 standard size three-bedroom houses 
from basement to attic. 

If we divide this half trillion dollars 
among every man, woman, and child in the 
United States today, every one of us would 
receive $2,778. A half a trillion dollars is 
more than the Federal Government spent 
from 1789 through the end of World War II 
in 1945. 

It is nearly twice the national debt, and 
more than six times the annual expenditures 
of the Government today. 

The gross national product represents the 
sum total of the market value of all produc- 
tion of goods and services by the Nation’s 
economy. In terms of the disposition of this 
output, the half-a-trillion-dollar gross na- 
tional product can be divided approximately 


: 
{ 
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into the following basic categories of goods 
and services: 


[In billions of dollars] 


Personal consumption expenditures---_-- 328 
Residential construction_._.....-.------ 22 
Business investment in plant and equip- 
ONG ic mctitctemantinameiqenenrmennmee 7 
Increase in business inventories-_-_------ 3 
Federal Government purchases-_-------- 55 
State and local government purchases... 45 
Mettlsss ccs eis cise cei cece es 500 


What does this huge gross national product 
mean to us, then, as American citizens? It 
means civilian employment of more than 66 
million and unemployment at about 3.6 mil- 
lion. It means, in addition, supporting 
armed services of about 2.5 million men. It 
means payments of wages and salaries total- 
ling some $290 billion a year. It means cor- 
porate profits before taxes of about $50 bil- 
lion a year. It means farm proprietors’ in- 
come of $12 billion, and business and pro- 
fessional income of $36 billion dollars an- 
nually. 

A gross national product of half a trillion 
dollars involves the production of some 2.7 
million net tons of steel ingots per week, up 
from about 1.8 million net tons a week in 
1950. It means distribution of some 14.5 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity per 
week, compared to less than half that much, 
6.2 billion kilowatt-hours in 1950. It means 
in general industrial production about 50 
percent higher than 10 years ago, in 1950. 

This high level of gross national product 
has made possible a standard of living far 
higher than that enjoyed by any other peo- 
ples in any other time and place. It is re- 
flected in the fact that of the total of 86 
million passenger automobiles in operation 
in the world, 57 million or 66 percent are in 
the United States. Of 25 million trucks op- 
erating in the world today, nearly 11 mil- 
lion are in the United States. As a matter of 
fact, by now over 15 percent of all American 
families own two or more cars. The United 
States has almost 64 million telephones in 
use, or 54 percent of the world’s total of 118 
million. 

The high level of American output is re- 
flected further in the fact that over 60 per- 
cent of all dwelling units are occupied by 
their owners. It means that almost all 
houses with electricity have refrigerators, 93 
percent have electric washers, 90 percent 
have television sets, 73 percent have vacuum 
cleaners, 22 percent have freezers, 18 percent 
have electric or gas clothes dryers, and 13 
percent have air conditioners. 

It has made possible the fact that the 
average family now has $9,300 worth of life 
insurance, up from $4,300 10 years ago. It 
is related to the fact that there are now 
over twelve and a half million owners of 
shares of stock in American corporations. 

Never before in the entire history of civi- 
lization has a gross national product of a half 
a trillion dollars been approached. And to- 
day the United States is the only nation 
which has reached this astounding level of 
output. 

No other nation has achieved even half 
this level. The Soviet Union’s gross national 
product is estimated at only $214 billion (in 
1959). 

The level of America’s gross national prod- 
uct of itself puts the United States in a 
position of overwhelming influence in the 
world today. It makes it possible for us to 
spend $46 billion (in fiscal year 1961) on 
major national security needs while still per- 
mitting a continuing increase in consumer 
purchasing power and in the standard of 
living of the American people. 

It makes it possible for the United States 
to be an effective leader of the free world, a 


rallying point in the long struggle against 
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the tyranny of communism. We have been 
able to share some of our bountiful produc- 
tion with other peoples of the world, to al- 
leviate suffering, to help people in underde- 
veloped parts of the world raise their stand- 
ard of living, and to strengthen the bul- 
warks against Communist penetration in 
many areas of the globe. 

A gross national product of half a trillion 
dollars thus thrusts great opportunities but 
also great responsibilities into the hands of 
our people. 

We have not reached the level of a half- 
trillion dollars gross national product over- 
night nor has it been achieved without a 
great deal of hard work, ingenuity, and cap- 
ital. The growth of our national output 
has nonetheless been phenomenal. 

Even measured in constant dollars, as re- 
cently as 20 years ago, in 1940, the gross 
national product was less than half of what 
it is today. In 1935 it was a third of the 
present level. A quick indication of the 
growth of the Nation’s gross national prod- 
uct since 1929 is shown in the following ta- 
ble, measured in both actual and constant 
(1959) dollars. 


Gross national product, 1929-59 
{In billions of dollars] 





In constant 1959 
dollars 


In actual dollars 


Percent Percent 


charge charge 
Amount over Amount over 
previous previous 
ear year 
shown shown 
Be Rinedeareenl BE hes eeen cscs Be 
Sis 65.0 —37.7 155.1 —23.8 
Bahia, 91.1 +40. 2 211.5 +36. 4 
ee 211.4 +132.1 366. 3 +73. 2 
Ra ilahtenes 258. 1 +22.1 328. 2 —10.4 
RI cechtcks civeseen 363. 1 +40.7 408. 8 +24.6 
eS. ac 478.8 +31.8 478.8 +17.1 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. In ‘“Eco- 
— Report of the President, January 1960,” pp. 155, 

This increase is not due alone to the 
growth of the labor force. It is due much 
more to the incessant drive toward greater 
productivity through new inventions, new 
techniques of production and management, 
development of greater skills, and applica- 
tions of large amounts of capital. 

We can take great pride in having, as a 
Nation, achieved the point where our gross 
national product has reached a level of half a 
trillion dollars. This achievement is in 
reality a tribute to the industry, the imagi- 
nation, and the ambitions of the American 
people. It is a demonstration to the world 
of what a free people can accomplish in 
building a Nation rich and powerful beyond 
the dreams of most of the world’s inhabit- 
ants. 

It is finally a challenge to us as a Nation 
to use our productive capacity and our native 
abilities in such a way that our children 
and our children’s children will be able to 
live in a world of peace, able to develop their 
own capabilities to the utmost of their 
potentialities, and able to use the material 
blessings of our land in the service of the 
high and cherished ideals of our people. 

All these facts—some spoken, some un- 
spoken—will enter into the summit negotia- 
tions. They can be summed up by one final 
statistic. 

Our President arrives in Paris as the leader 
of a Nation which produces more goods and 
services than that of the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe combined. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is my 


judgment that Mr. Khrushchev has over- 
played his hand. Evidently he has con- 
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siderable fear, concern, and possibly 
fright over the attitude of the people in 
his own country, in view of his recent 
agitations before he went to Paris. 

Mr. President, it is quite obvious to me 
that Mr. Khrushchev has decided that 
the most damaging rebuttal which could 
be given to his posturings and his violent 
outcries at home would be the appear- 
ance in Russia of President Eisenhower, 
and that Khrushchev fears most of all 
the wide popularity of President Eisen- 
hower and the tremendous . enthusiasm 
which undoubtedly would greet him, 
which he apprehends would serve to wipe 
out Khrushchev’s recent utterances re- 
garding one of our planes. It appears to 
me that Khrushchev has, for those rea- 
sons, deliberately sabotaged the summit 
meeting because it is necessary for him 
to fall back and regroup with as much 
bluster as possible. 

The fact that he suggests a period 
of about 8 months before another meet- 
ing be called would also indicate that he 
fears the influence among his own people 
of President Eisenhower, and is willing 
to take his chances on what may occur 
in some future year. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SCOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. DODD. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania agree with me when I say 
that it seems to me that at the time last 
September when we were talking about 
Mr. Khrushchev’s proposed visit to the 
United States, one of the most sensible 
arguments offered in defense of his pro- 
posed visit here was that after Khru- 
shchev’s visit to us, our President would 
have an opportunity to go inside Russia 
and tell the truth there through personal 
appearances there. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows, I did not think much of the 
whole business. I admitted privately, 
and, I hope I did publicly. Ido not recall, 
that, while a poor one, it was a reason 
in favor of the proposed visit by Mr. 
Khrushchev, although I was afraid the 
many grave disadvantages would out- 
weigh that one advantage. 

But is it not a great tragedy that we 
went so far as to allow Khrushchev to 
come here and build himself up, and now 
the excuse and apology and reason we 
offered for this blunder last September 
has been destroyed today? 

Mr. SCOTT. I agree with the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a great one for us- 
ing proverbs and sayings. I am not 
aware that he reads the Bible; but surely 
he must somewhere have heard the say- 
ing of St. Paul— 

Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make ye free. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no one 
can condone the activities of Mr. Khru- 
shchev at Paris, today. All patriotic 
Americans must rally behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and must re- 
sent the insults which have been tendered 
to him and, through him, to our country. 
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I also hope that all Members of the 
and all the American people will 
remember that the search for peace in 
our time is the most important issue 
which confronts the entire world—civi- 
lized, free, and slave—and that we must 
continue to search unremittingly for 
in our time, although the road 
will apparently be much more 
difficult, at least for some months. 





THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, along 
with a number of my colleagues, I am 
grievously disappointed at the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the area redevelopment 
pill. Chronic and persistent unemploy- 
ment, fortunately, is confined to rela- 
tively few areas throughout the United 
States. There, it is real and deep, and 
results in great suffering. 

Each of the six reasons given by the 
President for vetoing the bill is without 
merit. One can only conclude that the 
President is looking for a political issue 
with which to beat the Democrats over 
the head. 

First, he says the bill would squander 
the taxpayers’ money where there is 
only temporary economic difficulty. The 
bill does not call for the expenditure of 
lecent. It is only an authorization bill. 
Moreover, communities whose economic 
difficulties are truly temporary will cease 
to be eligible once their unemployment 
rates drop below 6 percent. If the ad- 
ministration’s own rosy economic fore- 
casts are borne out, we should shortly 
emerge from the recession which began 
in 1958. Accordingly, it is simply not 
true that communities in genuine need 
would receive less help than under the 
administration’s proposal. 

Second, he says that local, State, and 
private initiative would be materially in- 
hibited by excessive participation that 
the bill would authorize. But the Ad- 
ministrator could limit the Federal par- 
ticipation to any amount he saw fit. Any 
Administrator who permitted excessive 
Federal participation should, and prob- 
ably would, be fired. Those of us who 
know at first hand about conditions in 
the depressed areas realize that many a 
community has been bled so white in its 
efforts to pull itself up by its bootstraps 
that substantial Federal participation, 
as authorized but not required by the 
bill, would be needed to rehabilitate the 
community. 

Third, the President says that the 
Federal financing of machinery and 
equipment is unwise and unnecessary. 
Again, the bill merely authorizes, but 
does not require, such financing. No 
Administrator is ever expected to take 
actions which are unwise and unneces- 
Sary. If the President is right, the 
authority would never be used. But 
those of us familiar with these hard- 
Pressed communities believe there might 
be occasions when the only way a sound 
new industry could be brought into a dis- 
tressed community would be to provide 
financing for plant and machinery as 
Well as land and buildings. 
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Fourth, the President complains that 
Federal loan assistance for public fa- 
cilities is unnecessary because such as- 
sistance is already available under an 
existing Government program. But the 
fact is that money available under the 
existing public facility loan program of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
is virtually exhausted. While the Presi- 
dent has asked for it, it is not now there. 
Moreover, why not consolidate all the 
facilities for assisting chronically de- 
pressed areas under one agency, instead 
of dividing them between executive 
agencies, thus requiring additional co- 
ordination? 

The President’s suggestion that out- 
right grants for public facilities are 
wholly inappropriate flies in the face of 
facts established not only in the hearings 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate, but also in the 
voluminous testimony taken by the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Unemployment 
Problems. Many a community is entirely 
unable to finance its facilities on a loan 
basis. 

Fifth, the President complains that the 
provisions for Federal loans for creating 
industrial jobs in rural areas are unnec- 
essary. Again the President appears un- 
aware of the facts established by a 
wealth of testimony. 

There are hundreds of rural counties 
as badly in need of economic rehabilita- 
tion as many of the distressed industrial 
areas. It would be grossly unfair to con- 
fine the relief to urban centers, when 
the need exists, to a like extent, in many 
rural areas. 

Sixth, the President complains of the 
creation of a new Federal agency, but 
he should know that the reason why the 
Congress did not put this agency in the 
Department of Commerce is that his 
appointees in that Department have 
demonstrated their lack of sympathy 
with the program. The creation of a new 
agency would not mean the addition of 
any more personnel than would have to 
be added in the Department, because the 
workload would be the same. By sim- 
ply transferring existing personnel in 
the Department of Commerce to be the 
nucleus of the new agency, he could 
eliminate any delay in getting the pro- 
gram started. 

In short, the six reasons given for the 
veto are so hollow that it is clear this is 
merely a political veto. 

It seems clear that the President, hav- 
ing promised to veto some Democratic 
bills, felt it necessary to make good on 
his promise. 

The “cold war of partisan politics,” 
which the President once predicted, he 
has apparently now initiated—and at 
the expense of thousands of men, women, 
and children to whom this bill held out 
the promise of jobs and bread. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
business, to consider the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CaRLSON in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of Edward K. Mills, Jr., to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which nominating messages 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COM- 
MISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold C. Patterson, of Virginia, 
to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





PUBLIC HOUSING COMMISSIONER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Bruce Savaage, of Indiana, to be 
Public Housing Commissioner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, Corps 
of Engineers, to be member and presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, under the provisions of section 2 of 
an act of Congress approved June 28, 
1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


eS 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. John A. Morrison, Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, under the 
provisions of section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 
507) (33 U.S.C. 661). 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without © 


objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis Adams Cherry, of Ar- 
kansas, to be a member of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board for a term 
of 5 years expiring March 4, 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PAR 
ae oe | 


MNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of U.S. attor- 
neys. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of U.S. attorneys be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 





U.S. MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Oliver H. Metcalf, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be U.S. marshal for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania for the term of 
4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Farm 
Credit Administration will be considered 
en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 





U.S. COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the U.S. 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 





APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR 
AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 





NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Malcolm M. Willey, of Minnesota, 
to be a member of the National Science 
Board for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring May 10, 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 





NOMINATIONS FAVORABLY  RE- 
PORTED AND PLACED ON THE 
VICE PRESIDENT’S DESK WITH- 
OUT PRINTING 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Regular Army 
and in the Regular Air Force, favorably 
reported and placed on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk without printing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the acting majority leader what 
he foresees by way of the program for 
the remainder of today and for tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that no controversial measures 
will be brought up today. There will be 
a number of printing resolutions and re- 
lated legislation, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

I wish to announce to the Senate that 
tomorrow, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of Calendar No. 950, Senate 
bill 2653, to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to establish jurisdiction in 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion over community antenna systems. 





ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION TO- 
MORROW OF THE COMMUNITY 
ANTENNA SYSTEMS BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
that connection I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of business 
today, Calendar No. 950, Senate bill 
2653, to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 to establish jurisdiction in the 
Federal Communications Commission 
over community antenna systems, be 
laid down as the pending business; and 
that tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
morning hour, the Senate resume the 
consideration of that measure. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





REPRESENTATIVE DAVID M. HALL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, David 
McKee Hall, the late Representative 
from the 12th North Carolina Djs- 
trict, was born on May 16, 1918, in Sylva, 
the county seat of Jackson County, 
which is situated among North Carolina’s 
beautiful “mountains with hills at their 
knees.” 

He was descended on both sides from 
God-fearing and hardy folk who fought 
for independence in the American Reyo- 
lution, planted the first settlements in 
the scenic section of North Carolina west 
of Asheville, and made contributions of 
much consequence to the business, the 
educational, the professional, the politi- 
cal, and the religious life of the State. 

David Hall was the namesake of his 
father, who followed agricultural and 
mercantile pursuits in Jackson County, 
and died at a comparatively early age. 

The immediate family of his mother, 
who was born Edith Enloe Moore, has 
been especially noted for its legal ability, 
three of its members, namely, her father, 
Judge Frederick Moore, her uncle, Judge 
Walter E. Moore, and her brother, Judge 
Dan K. Moore, having served the State 
with great distinction as superior court 
judges. Mrs. Edith Moore Hall is now 
assistant dean of women at Western 
Carolina College in Cullowhee. 

David Hall attended the public schools 
of Jackson County and Sylva. While 
participating in an athletic contest at 
the age of 12, he suffered a leg injury, 
which produced osteomyelitis and 
marked the beginning of recurring so- 
journs in hospitals and repeated surgi- 
cal operations. Three years later this 
bone infection culminated in paraplegia, 
which confined him to a wheel chair 
the remainder of his life. 

This tragic misfortune would have 
daunted a less heroic soul. But it served 
to refine and enrich the character of 
David Hall, who was steeled by it to 
meet in surpassing and unforgettable 
fashion the greatest test of courage on 
the earth, which is the capacity to bear 
disaster without cursing fate and losing 
heart. 

Despite his crippling physical disability, 
David Hall asked of life no quarter. He 
had compensating gifts, some inherited 
and some acquired. He used them to 
the full. His handsome countenance, 
alert mind, gracious and sympathetic 
personality, and courageous and per- 
severing spirit enabled him to emulate 
Tennyson’s poetic character Ulysses and 
“drink life to the lees.” 

His recurring confinement to hos- 
pitals made his attendance at high 
school rather intermittent, and pre- 
vented his graduation. But it did not 
deter him from obtaining a thorough 
education in many fields. This is true 
because he read and remembered every- 
thing which came to hand. 

Since he was unable to qualify for 
admission as a high school graduate, 
David Hall was enrolled as a special stu- 
dent when he entered the University of 
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North Carolina at Chapel Hill. While a 
student there, he took various subjects 
in the arts and sciences, and completed 
the regular course in the school of law. 

His popularity among his instructors 
and college mates equaled that which he 
enjoyed in after years among the peo- 
ple. For this reason, he was called to 
many student offices. He served as 
magister of Vance Inn of Phi Delta 
Phi legal fraternity, secretary and treas- 
urer of the university law association, 
dormitory president, interdormitory 
council president, member of the board 
of directors of Graham Memorial, mem- 
per of the campus cabinet, and member 
of the advisory board of the dean of men. 
Moreover, he was granted the Phi Delta 
Phi award for outstanding achievement. 

As a consequence of his excellence in 
legal scholarship, the faculty of the 
school of law took an unprecedented ac- 
tion in his behalf. It waived his lack 
of prescribed educational prerequisites, 
and permitted him to graduate at the 
commencement in June 1948 with the 
degree of bachelor of laws. 

Having passed the North Carolina bar 
examination the preceding year, David 
Hall forthwith opened an office in Sylva 
and began the practice of law. His out- 
standing ability and tireless industry 
brought him a highly satisfactory clien- 
tele. The constantly increasing de- 
mands of his profession soon made it ad- 
visable for him to form a legal partner- 
ship with Lacy H. Thornburg as junior 
partner. 

After his return to Sylva from Chapel 
Hill, David Hall maintained his resi- 
dence at the ancestral home of the Halls, 
which stands upon a farm abutting the 
Tuckasiegee River near Webster and af- 
fords picturesque views of the surround- 
ing countryside. 

Notwithstanding the exacting de- 
mands of his personal affairs, David Hall 
participated in large measure in the ac- 
tivities of the various bar associations 
and the civic and religious undertakings 
of Sylva and Jackson County. 

He was an Elk and a Rotarian, and 
held memberships in the American Bar 
Association, the North Carolina State 
Bar, and the Jackson County Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

He served as a member of the board 
and the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the First Methodist Church of 
Sylva, president of the Jackson County 
Chamber of Commerce, member of the 
Jackson County Committee on Employ 
the Physically Handicapped, member of 
the Jackson County Committee on More- 
head Scholarships, president of Jackson 
County Industries, secretary-treasurer 
of the Jackson County Savings & Loan 
Association, director of the Jackson 
County United Fund, and regional fund 
chairman of the American Red Cross. 
He was also a member of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Both inclination and personality made 
it inevitable that David Hall should be 
deeply concerned with politics and pub- 
lic affairs. He described himself with ac- 
curacy as a Democrat “by heritage and 
choice,” and a conservative by political 
Philosophy. By the last term he signi- 
fied his adherence to the old and tried 
against the new and untried. 
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He was exceedingly active in behalf of 
his party, serving at various times as 
president of the Jackson County Young 
Democratic Club, senior party liaison of- 
ficer and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Young 
Democratic Clubs, vice chairman of the 
Jackson County Democratic Executive 
Committee, and member of the Demo- 
cratic Committee for the 20th Judicial 
District. 

David Hall attained his first public 
office on November 2, 1954, when he was 
chosen by the people of Haywood, Hen- 
derson, Jackson, Polk, and Transylvania 
Counties to represent the 32d senatorial 
district in the North Carolina General 
Assembly of 1955. As State senator, he 
distinguished himself for his devotion 
to duty and sound judgment. Before-the 
expiration of his senatorial term, he was 
appointed a member of the North Caro- 
lina Board of Water Resources by Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges. 

Subsequent to the May 1958 primary, 
George A. Shuford, the Democratic nomi- 
nee in the 12th North Carolina Congres- 
sional District for the 86th Congress, was 
compelled by illness to relinquish the 
nomination. Upon that occurrence, the 
Democratic committee for the district 
conferred the nomination on David Hall, 
who conducted a vigorous campaign 
throughout the 10 counties of the dis- 
trict and triumphed over his Republican 
opponent by a vote of 52,609 to 31,524. 
After qualifying as a member of the 86th 
Congress, he was assigned to the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and rendered services of great worth to 
his district, State, and country until his 
last illness overtook him. 

David Hall was singularly fortunate in 
his choice of a wife. While he was a 
patient in Duke Hospital at Durham, 
N.C., he met, wooed, and won his nurse, 
Sarah McCollum, of Bradenton, Fla., a 
girl of unusual charm, whose brave heart 
matched his own. Their marriage took 
place on July 14, 1944, and was blessed 
by three winsome daughters, Sarah Anne 
Hall, Edith Allison Hall, and Hannah 
McKee Hall. 

David Hall died at the C. J. Harris 
Community Hospital in Sylva, January 
29, 1960. Two days later impressive 
funeral services in keeping with his sim- 
ple faith were conducted for him by his 
pastor, the Reverend Asmond L. Maxwell, 
assisted by the Reverend Robert G. Tut- 
tle, in the First Methodist Church of 
Sylva, and his body was laid to rest in 
a cemetery near Webster in the presence 
of a multitude of sorrowing friends and 
in sight of the beautiful “mountains with 
hills at their knees,” which he loved with 
such intensity. 

Despite his broken body, David Hall 
created a great character and lived a 
great life. At an earlier point in my re- 
marks, I recounted the remarkable gifts, 
inherited and acquired, which I believe 
made this miracle possible. No one can 
assert with absolute assurance, however, 
that even these gifts would have sufficed 
had not two good women, one his 
mother and the other his wife, stood 
beside him with comfort and encourage- 
ment during the many dark hours when 
his body, racked with pain, tested his 
courageous heart to the uttermost. 
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Be that as it may, those of us who 
were privileged to know David Hall can 
say one thing with certainty. It is this: 
We have never known a more gallant 
soul. His courage was like that of the 
King’s son in Edward Rowland Sill’s in- 
spiring poem “Opportunity”: 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream; 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener 
steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears— 
but this 

Blunt thing!” he snapped and flung it from 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle- 
shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of 
the ReEcorp, immediately following my 
remarks, these items: 

An outline of the remarks made by 
Representative David M. Hall’s pastor, 
the Reverend Asmond L. Maxwell, at the 
funeral service held for him in the First 
Methodist Church of Sylva, in Sylva, 
N.C., on the afternoon of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 31, 1960. 

A resolution concerning Representative 
David M. Hall adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of Buncombe County, 
N.C., on February 1, 1960. 

Some 29 articles and editorials relat- 
ing to Representative David M. Hall 
gleaned from various newspapers and 
magazines. 

There being no objection, the outline, 
resolution, articles, and editorials were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


OUTLINE OF REMARKS OF THE REVEREND Mr. 
ASMOND L. MAXWELL aT CONGRESSMAN 
HALL’s FUNERAL SERVICE 


The spirit of man is given by his Creator. 

It is the unique quality in man. “God is 
a spirit” and “God created man in His own 
image.” 

It is a questing, a hungry, a restless spirit. 

It is indomitable, invincible, unconquer- 
able. 

David Hall was richly blessed here. He 
had a double portion. 

His indomitable courage is known to all. 

His strong will to live in a large world. 

His drive, control, discipline of his natural 
abilities. 

His desire to grow, to learn, to achieve. 

His faith in himself, his boundless energy, 
his unceasing hope. 

His sense of duty, of mission, though he 
knew he lived on “borrowed time.” 

His impatience with any obstacle in his 
way. 

All of these things were a reflection of God’s 
spirit within. 

But the spirit of man needs a Master. 
William Henley’s “Invictus”—this is an ar- 
rogant, pagan philosophy: 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


» 


» 
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“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


For the spirit of man must be conquered. 
His will must be subjected. His pride must 
be bent. His spirit must acknowledge its 
Master. 


And David Hall knew this. 

In all the battles he fought against in- 
superable odds—and won. There was one 
he could not afford to win. God, his 
Creator, must be acknowledged supreme. 

One who was close to him, closer than I 
ever was, remarked that David’s spirit be- 
came gentle, strong, yet tamed to the hand 
of his Master. 

David loved life. He lived it fully, ac- 
cepted it without resentment. He drank 
deeply at its springs. But I believe he had 
learned to live it in submission to the One 
who gave it, and at last, to surrender it 
back willingly. “The Lord hath given; the 
Lord hath taken away; Blessed be the name 
of the Lord” (Job). 

Another who loved life was Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He wrote his own epitaph, 
“Requiem”: 

“Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie, 

Gilad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 
‘Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.’” 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 

O Lord, support us all the day long of this 
troublous life until the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes; and the busy world 
is hushed; and the fever of life is over, and 
our work is done. 

Then, of Thy great mercy, grant us a 
safe lodging and a holy rest and peace at 
the last, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


Davip M. HALL, A MAN OF COURAGE 
Resolution of Board of Commissioners of 

Buncombe County, N.C., concerning Con- 

gressman Hall 

Be it resolved, That the highest possible 
tribute be paid to David M. Hall, Congress- 
man of the 12th Congressional District. 

In spite of a physical handicap which con- 
fined him to a wheelchair, Mr. Hall lived a 
full, active, productive and useful life, dedi- 
cating himself to governmental service, to 
the State as a member of the State senate, 
to his home county as attorney for Jackson 
County and to his country as Congressman 
of the 12th Congressional District. 

His determination to carry on this record 
of public service in spite of serious illness 
is an inspiration to all people in public life. 

Congressman Hall’s undaunted courage, 
his concern for other people, his scholarly 
mind, faith and optimism earned for him 
the admiration and respect of the people 
of North Carolina; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
placed upon the minutes of this board, that 
a copy be furnished the press, and that a 
copy be sent to Mrs. Hall. 

Approved as to form: 

Roy A. TayYLor, 
County Attorney. 
CoKE CANDLER, 
Chairman, 
J. C. VANCE, 
Member. 
Barry P. MITcHe.., 
Member. 
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[From the Asheville (N.C.) Times, Aug. 2, 
1958) 

Sytva LAwYER ABLE LEADER FOR WESTERN 
NorTH CaroLina DeMOcRATIC ForRcEsS—DAavID 
M. Hatt Fine CHOICE as CONGRESSIONAL 
NOMINEE 


The choice of David M. Hall, of Sylva, as 
the 12th District’s Democratic nominee for 
Congress, is a most admirable one. In mak- 
ing this emergency decision Thursday the 
district’s Democratic congressional executive 
committee acted with political wisdom and 
a keen sense of responsibility to all western 
North Carolina in selecting such an excellent 
and popular replacement for Representative 
George A. Shuford. 

For serious health reasons Mr. Shuford, 
now serving his third term, had to withdraw 
as his party’s candidate after winning the 
nomination in the May primary. His record 
in Congress has been marked by dedicated 
and highly effective service not only to his 
district but to his State and Nation as well. 

The true story to date of Mr. Hall, age 40, 
would fascinate and inspire anybody any- 
where who loves to learn about physically 
handicapped persons who overcome all man- 
ner of tragic difficulties and push ahead to 
great achievements. 

Mr. Hall is an outstanding Jackson County 
lawyer, civic, church, and political leader, 
a successful cattle raiser and enjoys a happy 
family life at his farm home. He is a former 
State senator and since 1955 has been a 
member of the State board of water commis- 
sioners. He accepted the congressional nom- 
ination from a wheelchair in which he has 
moved about skillfully much of the time 
since he was stricken with a rare bone dis- 
ease as a boy of 12. 

If Mr. Hall is elected to Congress in No- 
vember, as he is virtually certain to be in this 
overwhelmingly Democratic district, he will 
be remarkable for other significant things 
too. He will be the first North Carolina Con- 
gressman to come from west of the Balsams 
since before the War Between the States and 
the first Congressman ever to come from 
Jackson County. Not in 50 years has this 
district’s Congressman lived outside Bun- 
combe or Henderson County. 

Many thousands of citizens in the other 
eight counties of this district are mighty 
happy about this new situation. The Ashe- 
ville Times is also delighted by it. We con- 
sider this a thoroughly wholesome and de- 
sirable development—good for western North 
Carolina and the Democratic Party therein. 
Mr. Hall possesses all the qualifications, in 
his fine mountain background and place of 
residence as well as in his splendid character 
and abilities, to represent western North 
Carolina in Congress. 

If there are any political jealousies among 
the Democratic political leaders in the 10 
counties of this district harmful to regional 
solidarity, in promoting the best interests of 
all western North Carolina, then we know 
of no better man than David M. Hall, of 
Jackson County, to break the spell and 
launch a new era of enlightened teamwork. 

The job of a Congressman is to represent 
his district—every part of it—in the National 
Legislature with courage, intelligence, and 
devotion. He must know his district inti- 
mately, its needs and aspirations. He must 
be well grounded in State and National Gov- 
ernment. He must understand politics and 
be a good politician himself. He must be a 
sound party man—in this case a Democrat— 
because to get good results in Washington a 
Congressman must function efficiently as a 
member of his party’s legislative team. 

The Times is convinced Mr. Hall has all 
these qualifications and is otherwise excep- 
tionally well equipped to win in November 
and then represent the 12th District ably 
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We cordially 


and faithfully in Congress. 

congratulate Mr. Hall and the district's 

Democratic executive committee for making 

him the party’s nominee. 

[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen Aug. 2, 
1958] 


Ir’s Time FoR DEMOCRATS To UNITE 


The action of the Democratic executive 
committee in naming David McKee Hall of 
Sylva as the party’s nominee for Congress in 
the 12th District brought to a happy con- 
clusion a period of political tension and tur- 
moil. 

It is hoped, with all earnestness, that the 
Democrats in the 10 counties of the district, 
from Cherokee to Buncombe, will now unite 
in support of the nominee as he faces Re- 
publican opposition in the general election 
in the fall. 

The liveliness of the interest shown in the 
selection of a nominee to succeed the able 
and ailing Representative George A. Shu- 
ford, of Asheville, who withdrew, speaks well 
for the concern the people have is their 
representation in Congress. Other able men 
were considered for the nomination; each 
should feel honored. 

Mr. Hall, an attorney and former State 
senator, fought his way to success over the 
handicap of a major body infirmity. At the 
age of 12 he suffered from osteomyelitis and 
3 years later it resulted in paraplegia, mak- 
ing it necessary that he go about in a wheel- 
chair. 

His conquest of this disability demon- 
strated his patience and determination, his 
faith and courage. At the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he 
made an excellent scholastic record, he 
earned part of his way by reading to blind 
students and preparing law briefs. 

After receiving his bachelor of law de- 
gree in 1948 and being admitted to the bar, 
he engaged in a rehabilitation work in New 
York, aiding H. A. Littledale in preparing 
the book, ‘“‘Mastering Your Disability.” 

But the law had a great appeal and he 
returned to Sylva to practice, serving as at- 
torney for Jackson County and for the towns 
of Sylva and Dillsboro. 

His public service has had a wide range, 
including work with organizations devoted 
to the promotion of business, industry and 
tourism and membership in the State sen- 
ate in 1955. He resigned his senate seat 
later that year to become a member of the 
State board of water commissioners. 

The personable Mr. Hall, whose attractive 
and appealing qualities have won for him 
many friends, is 40 years old. He makes his 
home with his family on a farm near 
Webster. 

Not only does he know the needs and in- 
terests of his home county, but he is fa- 
miliar with the desires and aspirations of the 
entire district. A political conservative in 
his thinking, he has pledged, if elected, to 
work in behalf of the entire district. 

During the four decades of his life he has 
been steeped in a family tradition of public 
service, a heritage that has given impetus to 
his own desire to serve. 

His family has been prominent for genera- 
tions in business, the legal profession and in 
politics. 

The son of David McKee Hall and Edith 
Enloe (Moore) Hall, he is a grandson of 
Judge Fred Moore, a grand-nephew of Judge 
Walter E. Moore and a nephew of Judge Dan 
K. Moore, who but recently left the superior 
court bench to accept a post with the Cham- 
pion Paper & Fiber Co. He is also & 
grand-nephew of the late E. L. McKee, of 
Sylva, whose wife, Mrs. Gertrude Dills Mc- 
Kee, served in the State senate. 

In selecting a congressional nominee, the 
Democratic committee reached into a central 
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county of the district and tapped a man who, 
py heritage, training, and character, is 
to be an excellent representative 
of the Democracy of this rugged mountain 
country. He should be elected. 
{From the Sylva (N.C.) Herald, Aug. 4, 
1958] 


Davip HALL AND JACKSON COUNTY HONORED 


Following his nomination to succeed 
George A. Shuford as Representative in 
Congress from the 12th North Carolina Dis- 
trict, David McKee Hall, 40, Sylva attorney, 
who won the vote of the 20-member con- 

onal committee, said, “I accept the 
nomination with a great deal of humility. 
I pledge to expend every effort toward vic- 

this fall for all the Democrats—in dis- 
trict, State, and Nation, and I will work un- 
tiringly for not part, but all, of the 12th 
District.” 

Knowing the game and fighting young 
Jackson native, who uses a wheelchair to 
propel himself about, we know he will do 
just that. And he is wasting no time in get- 
ting started to mend the fences in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks in the district as he starts out 
next week to make the rounds of visiting 
all of the counties in the district. 

The citizens of Jackson County received 
the word of Hall’s nomination with great en- 
thusiasm and are proud to be represented in 
Congress for the first time by a man of his 
experience and ability. Having served his 
district as State senator, as member of the 
State water conservation committee, and in 
dozens of other fields of activity, politically 
and otherwise, has provided the young Dem- 
ocratic nominee with a wealth of knowledge 
that will fit him for the big job in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Hall, if elected this fall and there is 
little doubt but what he will win the elec- 
tion, will be assuming a position which will 
carry with it great opportunities and grave 
responsibilities. He will have an opportu- 
nity, as the first man to represent western 
North Carolina west of the Balsams, to prove 
to the district that a man west of the 
French Broad can do as much, if not more, 
for the entire district as many have in the 
past east of the French Broad. In serving 
in the U.S. Congress he will not only be 
serving the 10 counties of the 12th North 
Carolina District and North Carolina but 
the entire Nation as well. 

The citizens of Jackson are quite sure that 
“Bud” Hall, as he is known by his friends, 
will serve his county, his State and his Na- 
tion with distinction, bringing honor to him- 
self and to his native State and county. He 
will go to Washington with the best wishes 
of all the citizens of the district. 

The congressional committee is to be rec- 
ommended for having made a wise selection 
in the candidate to succeed George Shuford. 





[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Aug. 4, 
1958] 


Dave HALL: A FIGHTER WITH UNCONQUERABLE 
GRIT 


(By John Parris) 


WEBSTER.—-To name a man to match my 
mountains is to name a fighter of uncon- 
querable grit. 

Such a man is David McKee Hall, a native- 

» briar-sharp, 40-year-old mountain 
lawyer, who confounded the experts last week 
by being selected to run for Democrat George 
A. Shuford’s seat in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in November. He’s been a fighter 
all his life. 

At 15, a bone infection called osteomyelitis 
cut his spinal cord and paralyzed him from 
the waist down, 

That put him on his back, but not out of 
circulation. 


Even then, it was still touch and go. 
The doctors said it would either kill him 
or leave him helpless for the rest of his days. 

But they didn’t know Dave Hall. 

He stubbornly refused to die or submit to 
@ life of invalid despair. 

He fought the disease—8 years in various 
hospitals and some surgical operations— 
fought it when everybody else said he didn’t 
have a chance. 

In the darkest days of his illness he kept 
on encouraging his doctors, his mother, and 
father, his friends, who found it hard to hold 
out even a little bit of encouragement for 
him, 

They watched him suffer and they suffered, 
too. 

And there was one man, closer to him than 
all the rest, who said, tearfully: “It’s too 
much to bear. I couldn’t blame him if he 
took a gun and ended it.” 

And, yet, this man knew nothing, ever 
would cause this boy to take the easy way 
out. And the man was proud. More proud 
than that, if he could live to see him on his 
way to Congress, which he couldn’t. 

But while the others despaired, Dave Hall 
grinned through the pain and planned his 
future in a world where he expected to ask 
for no quarter. 

In the hospital, and at home between 
operations, he read everything he could lay 
his hands on. He read dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias, books on philosophy and eco- 
nomics, history, and geography, absorbed 
textbooks, newspapers, and news magazines. 

He got through high school—he didn’t 
graduate—and the University of North Caro- 
lina in a wheelchair, went on to law school, 
and at 26 married his nurse. 

He entered the University of North Caro- 
lina as a special student. He aimed to be a 
doctor. He went into premedical school and 
the school officials and faculty members 
figured he wouldn’t get through the first 
year. 

But like a heap of others, they didn’t know 
Dave Hall. 

It wasn’t that they didn’t think he had 
the brains. They just didn’t believe he would 
live long enough. 

Dave set ’em back on their collective heels. 

Strangely enough, he was a self-help stu- 
dent. He earned part of his educational ex- 
penses by reading to blind students, later, 
when he shifted from premed to law, by pre- 
paring law briefs. 

His family background included a line of 
famous lawyers and jurists on his mother’s 
side, and after a year of premed, although he 
was tops in his class, he shifted to law school. 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t have the 
academic requirements to permit him to 
enter the university’s school of law. But 
again, the officials didn’t expect him to finish 
the course and reckoned there was no rea- 
son to worry about what they would do if he 
did. 

When Dave made the dean’s list with an 
A average, they still didn’t become concerned 
too much with the outcome, albeit they had 
to admit he was a very unusual young man. 
To be exact, quite a rare young man. 

Through it all, Dave Hall kept going back 
to the hospital now and then, seeking to lick 
the malady that had struck him down once 
and for all. 

In 1946, he heard about Manhattan’s In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled in New 
York. 

He showed up in New York in July and 
announced firmly that he meant to walk by 
summer’s end. Said the institute’s medical 
director, George Deaver, “Certainly.” 

Dave could not dress himself or put on 
braces without help. 

But after 6 weeks of pushups and other 
exercises to strengthen arms, shoulders, and 
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abdominal muscles, he was ready to begin 
crutch work. 

The goal at the institute is to become al- 
most completely independent, to be able to 
go anywhere under your own power if you 
are paralyzed from the waist down, as Dave 
Hall was. 

Par scores at the institute were: 

Fifteen minutes to dress, 74% to put on 
braces, 1 to get out of bed or rise from a 
chair, 30 seconds to open and close a door. 

To graduate, institute patients had to be 
able to go up and down three steps in 1 
minute, enter a bus in 10 seconds, cross a 
48-foot street in 20 seconds (before the 
traffic light changed). 

Dave Hall bettered par on every course. 

He became the institute’s pride and joy. 

It’s tough enough going for a man with 
all his facilities to negotiate across town in 
New York from the east side to the west side, 
especially hustling, bustling, dog-eat-dog, 
42d Street and Times Square. 

I know. I’ve been there. Many times. 
And I'll take a cab. 

Dave Hall made it look easy. 

He negotiated that mad, wild cross-town 
couple of miles like he was going from the 
living room to the kitchen. Swapped buses 
five times, hopped over curbs, thumbed his 
nose at Times Square traffic and crossed the 
no-man’s land untouched, unharmed and 
without causing a single cabdriver to slam 
on his brakes or dent a fender. 

He was so good, the institute got him to 
put on a show when the Congress of Physi- 
cal Medicine came to New York early in Sep- 
tember 1946, for its convention. 

He hopped briskly onto a platform 18 
inches high, dropped to the floor, and, by 
strategic use of his crutches, got up again 
in less than 30 seconds. 

My wife was there. She witnessed the 
amazing demonstration. 

Dave told the doctors that anybody with 
good arms and shoulders could learn to 
walk. 

They didn’t argue with him. They had 
seen, and they knew it was a fact. 

Dave taught the folks at the institute 
things they didn’t know were possible with 
crutches. 

As a matter of fact, he opened up a whole, 
wonderful new life for folks doomed to a 
wheelchair. 

Dr. Deaver offered him the Sun and Moon 
and stars to stay in New York. He was 
offered a post at New York University along 
with a place at the institute and an affilia- 
tion with an insurance company which 
would have assured him an income of a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 

It was hard to turn down. But Dave Hall 
was first of all a mountain boy. He loved 
the mountains, the mountain people. 
That’s where his rootholds were, and that’s 
where he wanted to settle down. 

Besides, he had a couple more years in 
law school. 

So he turned down the gold of New York, 
headed back for Chapel Hill to become the 
first special student to graduate from the 
University of North Carolina Law School and 
the first special student to receive an LL. B. 
degree. 

To get his degree, he had to make up a lot 
of academic courses he had bypassed. 

The hourly load to stay in school at the 
university is 12 and the maximum per- 
mitted is 18. Dave took twice the normal 
load. The professors had got wise to him 
and knew he could. So they let him take 
what he wanted, and he took 33 hours a 
quarter, studying high finance, advanced 
economics, banking, instead of knocking off 
the minor, crip courses which would have 
qualified him for his degree. 

And then he headed for home to hang 
out his shingle. 
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Behind him was a record they wouldn't 
soon forget down at Chapel Hill. A record 
by a young fellow in a wheelchair with un- 
conquerable grit. 

The year he graduated from law school 
he was selected as one of the 12 outstanding 
law students in America. 

While he was there he was a member of 
Vance Inn of the national honorary legal 
fraternity of Phi Delta Phi, serving as pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer, as well as 
being elected exchecquer. He also was treas- 
urer and secretary pro tempore of the Uni- 
versity Law Association. 

Add to these honors a host of others that 
shout: “Don’t ever underestimate a man in 
a wheelchair.” 

He was dormitory president, interdor- 
mitory council president, a member of the 
board of directors of Graham Memorial, a 
member of the campus cabinet, on the ad- 
visory board to the dean of men, vice chair- 
man and then president of the dormitory 
council of presidents. 

For 1946-47 he was named Phi Delta Phi 
Law Student of the Year. 

By the time he headed for the mountains 
and Sylva to hang out his shingle he had 
licked the malady that had struck him down 
in his ‘teens but couldn’t keep him down. 

Ahead lay his future. He knew what he 
wanted. And he knew he would get it. He 
was a man now. A man of unconquerable 


grit. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Aug. 5, 
1958] 
Don’t UNDERESTIMATE THE MAN IN THE 
WHEELCHAIR 


(By John Parris) 


WEBSTER.—Don’t let the wheelchair fool 
you, and don’t underestimate the man in 
it. 

You'll get your ears pinned back, if you 
do. 

For David McKee Hall, albeit paralyzed 
from the waist down, is almost completely 
independent, able to go just about any- 
where under his own power. 

His capacity for work and for doing things 
is incredible. His stamina like his courage, 
is a wonder to behold. 

He hunts, he fishes, and he swims. 

He drives a car—averages some 30,000 
miles a year—and mows his own lawn, which 
is the size of a country acre, if it’s a foot. 

He never has considered himself as an 
invalid, which he really isn’t, and though 
he can’t walk as other men walk, he doesn’t 
consider that a handicap either. 

“Never,” he says, “never have I thought 
of myself as being other than normal. 
Physically, that is. 

“As far as material things are concerned, 
I have as much or more than most people. 

“The fact that I was confined to a wheel- 
chair at 15 apparently didn’t affect my 
ability to earn or to participate in civic, 
church and political affairs.” 

His philosophy might be summed up in 
something my grandfather, another moun- 
tain man, once said: 

“It’s up to you to whittle what you can 
with what you’ve got.” 

And Dave Hall’s got a lot. 

His mind is sharp as a meat ax. 

He doesn’t scare worth a darn. 

He’s tough when he has to be tough. 
But he’s soft, too, and sentimental. 

There’s a bit of Lincoln about him. 
Something of Will Rogers. 

He is quite as stubborn as Lincoln in sup- 
porting the people he trusts through thick 
and thin. 

But don’t cross him, brother, don’t cross 
him. 

He is deeply ambitious, the skilled man, 
utterly sure of his own skill and taking no 
nonsense about it from the unskilled. 
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He has taken great burdens and he has 
borne them well. 

Folks will tell you he is a good father, a 
loving husband, and a considerate friend. 

He does not seek intimates, yet draws men 
to him. 

He knows his own value without pomp or 
jealousy. 

He listens and talks with every sort of 
man. 

He is a man who can reason, but he is a 
fighter. 

His brain is as big as his heart and his 
heart is as big as Dave Hall. 

He is a big man—broad shoulders, big 
hands, strong arms, a deep, infectious laugh, 
and a smile as big as all getout. 

“Life,” he says, “it is good. I’ve always 
had a good time.” 

His pet hobbies are fishing, boating, and 
swimming. 

He likes to fish best of all. And he doesn’t 
sit on the dock to do his fishing, either. 
He’s a trout fisherman and he fishes the 
mountain streams. 

He learned to swim, and well, before osteo- 
myelitis cut his spinal cord and paralyzed 
him from the waist down at 15. 

“For long-distance swimming,” he ex- 
plains, “I swim on my back. Can’t kick but 
use a modified crawl without the kick when 
I swim on my stomach.” 

Last fall he went on a bear hunt to Mount 
Mitchell. 

“I didn’t get a shot,” he said, “but we 
brought back a bear.” 

He isn’t one for sitting back and letting 
somebody else do the work. Not even on a 
hunting or fishing trip. He’s right handy 
with a skillet and likes to cook for the whole 
party, whether it’s two or a dozen. 

He lives here on the old home place which 
his great-grandfather gave to his grand- 
father Coleman Hall nearly a hundred years 
ago. 

It passed out of the Hall family back in 
the early forties. But Dave bought it in 1950 
and restored it to its onetime elegance. 

Here, among other things, he raises cattle. 
horned Herefords. And his pride and joy is 
a prize bull from the Milky Way Farms 
named Larry Domino, who’s worth a fortune. 

Dave was born May 16, 1918. He attended 
Sylva High School from 1931 to 1933 and 
intermittently through the spring of 1938 
without graduating. 

It was February 1931 that he got sick, con- 
tracting osteomyelitis at the age of 12. And 
this resulted in paraplegia at the age of 15. 
He spent 8 years in various hospitals and 
had approximately 200 surgical operations 
before he licked the disease, albeit he was 
doomed to a future in a wheelchair. 

He got a certificate of law from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law School in 1947, 
and an LL.B. degree in 1948. 

And then he returned to his home in Sylva 
to practice law and become a dynamo in a 
wheelchair. 

He didn’t sit in his office and let people 
come to him. He didn’t let somebody else 
handle his cases when they came to trial. 

From the beginning, Dave Hall was as busy 
asa bee. Folks from all over sought him out, 
brought him more work than he could 
handle, albeit he burned the midnight oil, 
which he still does, and forced him to expand 
his firm until it now is the largest in the 
county. 

No man in his home town or county has 
taken a more active part in civic, church, 
and political affairs. 

He has been attorney for the town of Dills- 
boro since 1948, for the county of Jackson 
since 1952, and has been regional fund chair- 
man of the American Red Cross of the coun- 
ties west of Buncombe for the past 3 years. 

He was attorney for the town of Sylva for 
1948 and 1949; president of the Jackson 
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County Young Democratic Club from 1952 to 
1954, and vice chairman of the Jackson 
County Democratic executive committee from 
1948 until 1954. 

He served in the senate of the 1955 North 
Carolina General Assembly, occupying seat 
No. 46. 

In 1952 he was appointed to the 20th 
Judicial District Committee, and is now 
senior party liaison officer and member of 
the executive committee of the North Caro. 
lina Young Democratic Clubs. 

Presently he is a member of the North 
Carolina Water Resources Commission. 

He has served on the board of the Sylva 
Methodist Church, as well as being a trus- 
tee, and chairman of the church’s finance 
committee. 

He started the Jackson County Savings 
& Loan Association, of which he is gec. 
retary, and was instrumental in organiz- 
ing Jackson County Industries, Inc., serving 
as its president from the beginning in 1953, 

He has served on the board of the Jackson 
County Chamber of Commerce, is still a 
member of the chamber’s industrial com- 
mission, and is a member of the Sylva Ro- 
tary Club. 

His great-great-grandfather was Capt. 
William Moore, American Revolution, first 
white settler west of the French Broad in 
Hominy Valley near Asheville, and patriarch 
of the Moore clan in western North Carolina. 

His uncle is Dan K. Moore, former judge 
of the superior court and now an executive 
of Champion Paper & Fiber Co. in Canton. 

Dave is married to the former Miss Sarah 
McCollum, of Bradenton, Fla., who was his 
nurse at Duke University Hospital. They 
have three young daughters, Anne, who is 
9, Allison, who is 8, and Hannah McKee, who 
is 3. 

His father was the late David M. Hall, a 
prominent merchant and landowner. His 
mother is Edith Moore Hall, assistant dean 
of women at Western Carolina College. 

He has two sisters, Mrs. Joe Dowdle, of 
Franklin, and Miss Lela Moore Hall, super- 
intendent of public welfare for Harnett 
County. His brother, Robert, is an execu- 
tive with the Bank of Asheville. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Nov. 
5, 1958] 
Swirt OF AcTiviry AHEAD FOR HALL 


Representative-elect David M. Hall steps 
into a swirl of activity following his victory 
Tuesday over Republican W. Harold Sams. 

In the next few weeks, he will name an 
administrative assistant and begin selecting 
a staff to man his Washington and district 
offices. 

His choice for No. 1 assistant will be a key 
to the selection of other staff members. He 
may choose his top aid from a list of names 
he carries—names submitted by political 
leaders from throughout the district. Hall’s 
had such a list for some time. 

Or, Hall may look beyond designated favor- 
ites. He says he will “want to look over the 
field carefully.” Holding that he owes no 
commitments to anyone, he says he would 
like to see some more names: “I haven't got 
all the names I’d like to see.” 

Hall has made one exception to his no- 
commitments boast: he has promised some 
people in a small county west of Jackson that 
he would, if elected, give a staff job of some 
sort to someone from that county. The post 
wouldn’t necessarily be in Washington. 

Clay, Graham, Cherokee, and Swain Coun- 
ties lie to the west of Hall’s native Jackson. 
He received powerful backing at the grass- 
roots level from all four in his successful bid 
for the Democratic nomination. So, after 
his checkup, Hall hopes to spend the rest of 
next week in the Florida sun. 

He'll return to his Sylva law office the fol- 
lowing week—about November 17—and get 
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down to the business of collecting a staff 
and packing up for the big trip to Wash- 
ington where he'll take his seat in Congress 
4 months shy of 41 years of age. 

Beyond his 2-year term, if there’s a ques- 
tion mark over the 1960 Democratic choice, 
it doesn’t appear to be worrying Dave Hall. 

[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, 
Nov. 5, 1958] 
Dave Hauu’s Victory Over SAMS REALLY A 
PoLITIcAL ANTICLIMAX 


David Hall’s conquest of GOP contender 
W. Harold Sams at the polls Tuesday was a 
political anticlimax. 

Despite considerable Republican campaign 
activity, most knowledgeable observers—and 
nearly everyone else—would have conceded 
the chances of a Sams’ upset very slim. 

Hall’s real victory came last summer in 
the 12th District’s seething Democratic 


cauldron. 
He came out on top of all these boiling de- 


velopments. 

Representative George A. Shuford, wind- 
ing up 6 years in Congress, was the favored 
candidate for the party’s renomination. 

But wealthy Waynesville industrialist 
Heinz W. Rollman, who had actually been 
campaigning a year in advance came out 
openly against Shuford and began a free- 

blitz on the nomination. 

Three other candidates dropped in their 
hats. Hall wasn’t among them and no one 
even thought of him as a candidate at the 


time. 

Shuford, who had already had two opera- 
tions for cataracts, entered an Asheville hos- 
pital the week of the May 31 primary. After 
3 days, his admission became known, but 
few details could be established beyond that 
he had entered for minor surgery and a 
checkup. 

In the primary vote, Shuford bested the 
field of our opponents, although Rollman 
rounded up nearly 19,000 votes. Then, as 
losers’ tempers flared, it developed that Shu- 
ford’s illness was more serious, had resulted 
in strokelike complications, including some 

He transferred to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for treatment. While back at home 
Rollman and others began charging the 
voters had been deceived—that they would 
have voted otherwise if Shuford’s condition 
had been known. 

Denials or explanations generally were 
brushed aside. The political squabble spilled 
into print and downstate press reports began 

up a picture of alleged conspiracies 
of silence. 

Shuford eventually decided against a gen- 
eral election campaign because of his 
health. 

This tossed the nomination into the lap of 
the almost unknown district executive com- 
mittee—two representatives from each of 
the area’s 10 counties. 

cried that the nomination was 

his by rights of runnerup. The strong Bun- 
combe political organization booster City 
J. Weldon Weir of Asheville, Hen- 

derson hopeful advanced a familiar name— 
Monroe Redden, Jr.—son of a former district 


Only the far western area hailed the name 
of Hall. 


Into a hot upper story chamber of the 

Swain County courthouse the day of the 

» delegates from all over the district 

Were packed for the executive committee’s 

meeting. Speeches were public, but the 
Selection was to be private. 

Nevertheless, after the first 20 minutes, it 
became obivous that if the committee had 
any idea of fulfilling the wishes of the peo- 
ple who'd turned out, it could scarcely 
help selecting the man in the wheelchair on 
the front row—David McKee Hall, paralyzed 
but powerful. 
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Rollman’s name was never nominated in 
committee. The other major contenders lost 
where they needed to win. Hall and his 
uncle, influential Superior Court Judge Dan 
K. Moore, who’d just resigned from the bench 
to go into private industry, had done their 
work well. 

The little counties carried the day. And 
that was the day that David picked off both 
Goliath and the GOP with smooth pebbles. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen Nov. 5, 
1958] 


HALL KEEPS ONLY PROMISE: OnE Mabe To HIs 
DAUGHTERS 
(By John Parris) 

WesstTErr.—Dave Hall grinned. “Yep,” he 
said, “They say I’m going to Congress.” 

This was his reaction as the voters of the 
12th Congressional District gave him a re- 
sounding victory Tuesday over his Republi- 
can opponent, W. Harold Sams of Asheville. 

Hall, 40-year-old lawyer and native of 
Jackson County, welcomed the news of his 
election at his farm home here in Webster. 

As the returns made it evident that Hall 
had chalked up one of the largest majorities 
in a 12th District congressional race, his 
first act as newly elected Congressman was 
to carry out the only promise he had made 
during the campaign. 

That promise was to his three small 
daughters. 

He had kissed them goodnight at 8 p.m. 
with the promise he would wake them when 
he learned of the outcome of the election. 

And at 10:25 p.m. he roused them gently. 
They came wide awake. Their eyes sparkled 
through the sleep from which they had 
awakened. But they knew as only a child’s 
faith knows. 

“Daddy,” said Anne, who is 10, “You beat 
him. I know you did.” 

Dave Hall grinned and kissed her. 

And then Allison, who is 8, and Hannah, 
who is 4, hugged their daddy and set up a 
happy screaming, jumping up and down in 
their beds. 

It was a happy, homey scene. 

Nightlong, Dave Hall had sat in his wheel- 
chair near the telephone at his home, with 
his family about him, listening to the re- 
turns as they came in. 

And nightlong, his telephone had rung 
constantly, bringing the voices of friends 
calling to tell him how he was running in 
the various counties. And when the results 
were in and it was assured that he was the 
next Congressman from the 12th District, 
David Hall made his first public statement 
as the newly elected Representative from 
the 12th District. 

He said: 

“This is a great, heartfelt moment in my 
life. 

“It is with a feeling of great pride and 
a@ sense of sincere responsibility that I ac- 
cept this, the most important office that you, 
the voters of the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina can bestow. 

“I pledge that I will dedicate myself and 
my office to true representation of all the 
people of this great district. 

“And I wish especially to express my ap- 
preciation to my devoted wife and family 
and to my friends who have made it pos- 
sible for me to attain this high position. 

“I assure each and every one of you that 
this acceptance is with the deepest humility. 
And I trust that I can in my work merit 
the confidence you have placed in me.” 
{From the Waynesville (N.C.) Mountaineer, 

Nov. 10, 1958] 


CONGRESSMAN HAL Sets SEVERAL RECORDS 


For the first time in 47 years, a North 
Carolina Congressman has been elected west 
of the French Broad River. 
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The election of David M. Hall, of Sylva, on 
Tuesday set up a number of records—first 
he gathered more votes by several thousands 
than many political observers had predicted; 
he became the first man west of Asheville to 
get elected to Congress, and he is one of the 
youngest men of the district to ever sit in 


Hall’s hometown newspaper, the Sylva 
Herald said editorially: 

“People of Jackson County have good rea- 
reason to be proud of David Hall, who on 
Tuesday was elected to serve the 12th Dis- 
trict in Congress. He is believed to be the 
first man west of Haywood County to be 
named Congressman. And it has been 49 
years since a Congressman came from the 
area outside Buncombe and Henderson 
Counties. The last one west of the French 
Broad was the late W. T. Crawford of 
Waynesville, who served in 1911.” 

Even though there has been a drought in 
having a Congressman from 6 of the 10 
counties in the district, when Hall takes 
office in January he will carry with him expe- 
rience gained while a State senator. And 
we do not expect other legislators in Wash- 
ington to be “pulling the wool over his 
eyes.” Hall knows politicians. How they 
work. And he understands their legal lan- 
guage, which often is designed to gain public 
opinion but has tricky phrases. 

A native of Jackson, the 40-year-old Con- 
gressman received a certificate of law from 
the University of North Carolina Law School 
in 1947 and was named Phi Delta Phi Student 
of the Year. He was the first special student 
to graduate from UNC Law School with an 
LL. B. degree. 

By showing that he could overcome a phys- 
ical disability, having been confined to a 
wheelchair since he was 15, Hall knows 
which rows are hard ones to hoe better than 
the average person. 

Knowing the game and fighting young 
Sylva attorney, who succeeds Congressman 
George Shuford of Asheville, we know Hall 
has a wealth of knowledge that will fit him 
for the big job in Washington. In addition 
to being State senator, he has served as a 
member of the State Water Conservation 
Committee and in dozens of other fields of 
activity, politically and otherwise. 

His new job carries great opportunities and 
still graver responsibilities. The citizens of 
Jackson are quite sure that “Bud” Hall, as 
he is known by his friends, will serve his 
county, his district, his State and his Nation 
with distinction. He goes to Washington 
with the best wishes of all the citizens of 
the district. 


[From the Asheville, N.C. Citizen, Jan. 8. 
1959] 
Proup DavuGHTERS LOOK ON AS REPRESENTA- 
TIvE Hatt TAKES OFFICE 
(By Margaret Kernodle) 

WASHINGTON.—It took a former President, 
Harry S. Truman, to attract the attention of 
three little North Carolina girls away from 
their father, Representative David M: Halli, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, in the House 
Wednesday. 

Anne, 10, Allison, 8, and Hannah, 4, Kept 
their eyes on their father from the time he 
entered the House in his wheelchair until 
Truman appeared in the gallery. Hall was 
crippled by a disease in childhood. 

“President Truman sat just two seats away 
from me,” Allison exclaimed. 

She was a little reluctant to tell her 
father how impressed she was with the for- 
mer President, as if she didn’t really mean 
to take away any glory from daddy when 
he took his oath of office as a Congressman. 

Hannah and Allison admitted they waved 
proudly at their father, but Anne said she 
was a little too grown-up to do that, though 
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she admitted she watched him almost con- 
stantly as the opening session of the 86th 
Congress got under way. 

Hannah fought off a virus infection to 
make the ceremony and sat on her mother’s 
lap. 

Hall returned to his suite in the Old House 
Office Building for a reception for his family 
and close friends who came to Washington 
for the ceremony. 

Also very proud of him was his mother, 
stately gray-haired Mrs. Edith Moore Hall, 
stunning in a navy blue outfit, who presi- 
ded at the coffee table. 

Here also were his sisters, Mrs. C. N. Dow- 
dle, of Franklin, N.C., and Miss Lela Moore 
Hall, of Lillington, N.C.; his brother, Rob- 
ert Hall, of Asheville, and his uncle, Dan 
Moore, former North Carolina superior court 
judge, of Asheville. 

Hall succeeds Representative George A. 
Shuford, Democrat, of North Carolina, who 
retired at the end of the 85th Congress. 

The Halls have a house in nearby Arling- 
ton, and the older daughters have entered 
public school there, three blocks away. But 
the Halls arrived ahead of their furniture. 
To the delight of the Hall daughters, fur- 
niture in the new house has consisted so 
far of only mattresses, a sofa and an army 
cot, 

[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Feb. 9, 
1959] 


REPRESENTATIVE HALL AND OUTER SPACE 


When committee assignment time came 
in the House in Washington, Representative 
David M. Hall, of Sylva, got exactly the oppo- 
site of what he had requested. 

He wanted to start off on solid ground, 
asked to be put on the Interior Committee. 

Instead, he was assigned to outer space, 
the first permanent new committee of both 
Houses of Congress since 1892. 

The 12th district Democrat, a congres- 
sional freshman, married 15 years, admits 
his contact with the moon is remote. But 
he is modest in saying that. A mountain 
man, he has lived closer to the moon and the 
stars than his lowland colleagues. 

Mr. Hall has accepted his assignment as 
offering a challenging opportunity for 
service. 

The importance of the work of the Space 
Committee is spelled out in some points 
made by Representative OvERTON Brooks, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, chairman of the 
new committee. He told Congressional 
Quarterly: 

“Missiles will begin to replace manned 
aircraft by 1963. 

“The defense budget soon will be divided 
into two parts—one for brush-fire wars and 
the other for all-out atomic missile wars. 

“Interservice competition over control of 
missile development will grow more in- 
tense. The program should be unified under 
one department. 

“Ultimately the United Nations or some 
other international agency will have to 
spell out outer space law. 

“The national security aspects of space 
vehicles should be stressed now. Develop- 
ment of satellites will benefit later from 
this.” 

Mr. Hall, as a member of the Space Com- 
mittee, is thus in a position to engage in 
pioneering legislative work in connection 
with the space race with the Soviet Union. 
For instance, there will be many problems 
dealing with international aspects of space 
and space law. 

“We have no time to lose,” added Repre- 
sentative Brooks. “There is no doubt the 
Russians are ahead of us in some particu- 
lars,” notably the thrust of their engines in 
their missiles. “I will not be satisfied until 
we have closed the gap in the missile and 
space race.” 
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All of this leads to the fact that Repre- 
sentative Hall does face a challenging field 
of work, one that is vital to the future of 
America. He may have wanted Interior, 
but he is now in a position to serve the Na- 
tion on a legislative frontier that has no 
boundary and is fraught with meaning to 
the American people and the entire human 
race. 

[From Reach, a bimonthly publication of the 
North Carolina division of vocational re- 
habilitation, Raleigh, N.C., of January-— 
February 1960] 

Davip Hau, Tuts Is Your LIFE 


“Handicap,” as defined by Webster, means 
to put at a disadvantage or to hinder; but 
had you been present on January 3, 1959, 
when David McKee Hall, paraplegic, quietly 
rolled his wheelchair into the Nation’s Capi- 
tol to take the oath of office as a Member of 
the 86th Congress, representing the 12th Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina, you 
might have said, “Hall has revised Web- 
ster.” And indeed you would have been 
quite correct, because his journey to Wash- 
ington had been made over a long and toil- 
some road strewn with boulders of pain and 
suffering, blocked at intervals by detours of 
long, lingering months in hospital beds—all 
of which would have made a person of less 
fortitude, determination, and driving ambi- 
tion turn back and thus confirm Webster’s 
definition that a handicap is truly a hin- 
drance. But because of his relentless drive, 
his complete unwillingness to admit defeat, 
his all-consuming ambition, the journey had 
been accomplished. And in so doing, he had 
lent inspiration and encouragement to oth- 
ers—both handicapped and physically fit— 
to complete the task at hand, to achieve that 
goal out yonder and to do it without com- 
plaining. 

At the age of 12, David was a round, pudgy, 
pink-cheeked lad who had more than the 
normal boy’s interest in fishing, hunting, 
scouting, football, and the like. That is, un- 
til the day that osteomyelitis destroyed the 
participation, even though it could not les- 
sen the interest which remains intact to this 
day some 28 years later. And thus began the 
years of suffering, of excruciating pain, and 
of long, long months in Piedmont Hospital, 
Atlanta—years which deprived him of a sec- 
ondary education because of the some 200 
surgical operations he was required to un- 
dergo, and the repeated close brushes with 
death. At the age of 15, the infection af- 
fected his spinal cord to the extent that he 
was permanently paralyzed from the waist 
down and thereafter confined to a wheelchair 
life. 

Throughout the 28 years his family physi- 
cians and close friends were constantly 
amazed at the indomitable courage he mani- 
fested at all times, never discouraged if his 
plans and activities were brought to an end 
by another painful hospital experience but 
always ready to begin a new project or com- 
plete the old one when given brief respites 
at home. 

Then, with the discovery of the sulfa anti- 
biotics, his hospital stays became less fre- 
quent and so he determined to enter the 
University of North Carolina; and like all 
his plans and ambitions, he carried this to 
a successful, brilliant conclusion by his 
graduation in 1948, thus becoming the first 
special student to graduate from the law 
school with an LL.B. degree. Thereafter, he 
passed the State bar examination and opened 
a law office in Sylva where he has been 
practicing law since that time. During the 
time he was in college, he was not only 
studying law himself, but was helping blind 
students by reading to them. 

His subsequent achievements and accom- 
plishments came as no surprise to those 
who know him best, for at last they were 
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convinced that when David Hall said, “7 
will,” it meant that he would and could, 
Because of his attitude and demeanor con- 
cerning his handicap, one forgets that he 
cannot stand up tall and straight or that 
he is denied the simple art of walking into 
a@ room. He has never sought concessions 
or privileges because of physical limitations, 
rather he prefers to take his turn always 
with the physically normal. 

Too much cannot be said for his mental 
approach to his handicap. Gov. Luther H. 
Hodges said at the recent Young Democratic 
Club convention in Asheville that David Hali 
had exhibited more courage than any man 
he had ever known. The distinguished Sen. 
ator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., in introducing him 
at the 12th Congressional District rally in 
Bryson City, likened his courage and achieve- 
ments to those of the knight described in 
the poem “The Broken Sword.” 

More important than these encomiums is 
the widespread influence he has had on other 
handicapped people by his inspiring exam- 
ple and the tangible things he has done for 
their benefit. Perhaps one of his most note- 
worthy contributions was in 1946, at Man- 
hattan Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled in New York. (See Time magazine, 
Sept. 16, 1946.) 

Through his understanding and sincere 
appreciation of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, he has encouraged many 
handicapped people, especially other para- 
plegics, to develop their limited abilities, 
Searching out those in need of help and 
working in close cooperation with the voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor, he has fre- 
quently made his office available for con- 
ferences and interviews between these indi- 
viduals and the counselor which resulted in 
their receiving training and/or other reha- 
bilitation services through which they gained 
a new lease on life. 

For many years David Hall has devoted 
considerable time and effort in working with 
the local Committee on Employing the Physi- 
cally Handicapped; he was instrumental in 
getting a survey made by the employment 
service on the county’s labor supply which 
later led to the location of a new industrial 
plant in the community, thereby creating 
additional job opportunities for the unem- 
ployed. He has helped many handicapped 
people to secure gainful employment and 
thus become useful citizens who experience 
the satisfaction that comes with finding 
one’s place in life. 

He has served his district well in the 
House of Representatives and has been ac- 
corded recognition unusual for a freshman 
Representative. He was honored by being 
appointed to the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, the first permanent 
standing committee to be created by the 
Congress since 1892. As a member of this 
committee, he participated in an 11,000-mile 
factfinding inspection tour of the major 
research and development centers of Western 
Europe’s NATO countries. 

He served in the senate of the 1955 North 
Carolina General Assembly, has been a mem- 
ber of numerous boards and commissions, is 
active in the Methodist Church, and in local 
civic organizations. 

The mountains, streams, and waterfalls of 
western North Carolina are dear to his heart. 
He enjoys swimming, hunting, and fishing. 
He lives on a farm adjacent to the Tuckas- 
seegee River, in the beautiful restored old 
home of his ancestors at Webster, N.C., with 
his lovely wife, Sarah McCullom Hall, and 
their three daughters, Anne, Allison, and 
Hannah, ages 12, 10, and 5 years. Their 
happy homelife has been well described in 
many feature stories which have appeared 
in the Asheville Citizen. 

Since this article on David Hall was started, 
his doctors have told him that he has cancer. 
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And like all the other obstacles which have 
confronted him, he has accepted this with 
the same calm, courageous attitude—not one 
of resignation, but one of continued deter- 
mination which finds him now as a patient 
in Memorial Hospital, Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute, New York, from where he radiates 
hope and confidence of recovery from the 
favorable report of his doctors there. 

David Hall looks to the future and a con- 
tinuing career of service. 


[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Jan. 30, 
1960] 

Davip HALL, 41, Dies AFTER LONG ILLNESS 

Sytva.—Twelfth District Congressman 
David M. Hall, stricken by cancer last No- 
yember, died here at 5:45 p.m. Friday in 
Cc. J. Harris Hospital. 

The 41-year-old Congressman was a na- 
tive of Sylva. He was elected to represent 
the 10-county congressional district in the 
November 1958 general election. He had 
been expected to seek reelection this year. 

Victim of a crippling bone infection at 
the age of 12, Hall underwent surgery Decem- 
ber 10 in a New York hospital for removal 
of a cancerous growth on his bladder. He 
died of complications of the operation, in- 
cluding a kidney blockage. 


RETURNED JANUARY 12 


Specialists who performed the operation 

to Hall afterward that the cancer 

had been completely eliminated. Hall was 

returned to the hospital here January 12 to 
continue convalescence. 

A paraplegic who had been confined to a 
wheelchair since the age of 15, Hall was an 
attorney by profession but had devoted some 
attention to farming. 

Hall styled himself a political conservative 
in Democratic ranks. Before election to 
Congress, he had served in the North Caro- 
lina Senate and later, as a member of the 
North Carolina Board of Water Commis- 
sioners. 

PICKED BY COMMITTEE 

The Democratic district executive commit- 
tee on July 31, 1958, chose Hall to run in 
place of Representative George A. Shuford, 
of Asheville, who had withdrawn as the 
Democratic nominee for reasons of health. 

Recognized as an active Jackson County 
civic and political leader. Hall won the dis- 
trict committee’s nomination from a field of 
five aspirants. In the general election, Hall 
overwhelmed his Republican opponent, W. 
Harold Sams, an Asheville attorney. 

Thus, for the first time in more than two 
generations, the 12th District’s Democratic 
Representative was a man from west of the 
Balsams 


Amonth after his election, Hall announced 
the opening of a full-time district office in 
Waynesville, the first time a congressional 
Office had been established west of Asheville. 

The district office functioned as a clearing 
house for citizens with problems needing 
congressional attention. As a convenience 
to constituents, a representative of the office 
followed a schedule of regular appearances 
— western North Carolina towns and 


Hall was sworn into the U.S. House of 
Representatives on January 7, 1959. 

Less than 2 months later, on February 23, 
he underwent surgery in Bethesda naval 
hospital in Washington for drainage of his 
right kidney after proper natural expulsion 
had failed. Physicians announced the fol- 
lowing month that a second kidney opera- 
tion might become necessary. 

This operation, for the removal of scar 
tissue resulting from the kidney surgery, 
was performed November 10 in St. Joseph’s 

in Asheville, 
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Three days later, physicians who per- 
formed the operation announced the finding 
of a malignancy in miscroscopic studies of 
the scar tissue. Hall went to New York soon 
afterward to begin a series of X-ray treat- 
ments preparing him for the December 10 
operation for removal of the cancerous 
growth. 

As a Member of Congress, Hall asked for 
Interior when committee assignments came 
around. He got Ouiter Space. 

Commenting on the assignment Hall 
stated: “Except for the contacts with the 
Interior Department in my district, I am 
very happy with it.” 

Hall became top-ranking freshman Demo- 
crat on the space committee, the first per- 
manent new committee of both Houses 
since 1892. 

During the month he was sworn in, the 
Sylva Representative was elected treasurer 
of the 86th Congressional Club. The club, 
chiefly social, was composed of 63 freshmen 
Democratic House Members elected to the 
86th Congress. 

Hall was a strong supporter of timber 
management and development plans. He 
frequently called attention to western North 
Carolina’s vast timber resources. 

In September 1959 Hall went to London 
for a series of conferences in connection 
with the International Astronomical Federa- 
tion Conference, 

Born May 16, 1918 at Sylva, Hall was the 
son of Mrs. Edith Moore Hall of Sylva and 
the late David McKee Hall. 

Despite his physical disability, Hall re- 
ceived a certificate of law from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Law School in 1947 
and an LL.B. degree in June 1948. Admitted 
to the bar in August 1947, he began active 
practice in Sylva in the fall of 1948. 

His record at the university was outstand- 
ing, both in academic and extracurricular 
activities. He headed a number of impor- 
tant campus organizations including Vance 
Inn of Phi Delta Phi. He was the first spe- 
cial student to graduate from the University 
of North Carolina Law School with an LL.B. 
degree since the school’s establishment. 

In the summer of 1947, he appeared before 
the Congress of Physical Medicine in New 
York and gave a demonstration of new mo- 
bility methods being taught paraplegics. Al- 
though he seldom used them, Hall had 
mastered the ability to walk on crutches. 

Among organizations in which he partic- 
ipated or held office were the Jackson County 
Chamber of Commerce, the Jackson County 
Industrial Committee, and Jackson County 
Industries, the Sylva Rotary Club and Sylva 
Methodist Church, Jackson chapter of the 
American Red Cross, and Morehead Scholar- 
ship Committee of Jackson County. He 
served as county attorney for 2 years and 
was town attorney for Sylva from 1948 until 
1951. He had also served as attorney for the 
town of Dillsboro. 

Hall had been active in county and district 
Democratic circles for more than 20 years. 
He had served as president of the Jackson 
County Young Democratic Club and as a 
member and officer in the Jackson County 
Democratic Executive Committee. 

He was a grandson of the late Superior 
Court Judge Frederick Moore, grandnephew 
of Superior Court Judge Walter E. Moore, 
and grandnephew of the late E. L. McKee, 
and State Senator Gertrude Dills McKee, his 
wife. 

He was a nephew of Superior Court Judge 
Dan K. Moore, of Sylva, now associated with 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 

Survivors include his widow, the former 
Miss Sarah McCollum, of Bradenton, Fila., 
to whom he was married in 1944, and three 
daughters: Sarah Anne, 10, Edith Allison, 9, 
and Hannah McKee, 4; a brother, Robert C. 
Hall, of Asheville, and two sisters: Miss Lela 
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Moore Hall and Mrs. Margaret Hall Dowdle, 
both of Franklin. 

Services will be at 3 p.m. Sunday in Sylva 
Methodist Church. The Rev. Asmond G. 
Maxwell, pastor, and the Rev. Robert G. 
Tuttle, of Asheville, district superintendent 
of the Asheville District Methodist Church, 
will be in charge. Burial will be in the fam- 
ily plot in Webster Cemetery. 

Pallbearers will be Ernest Burch, Andrew 
Wilson, Joseph T. Wilson, Lacey Thornberg, 
Malcolm Brown, Fred D. Cooper, E. L. Mc- 
Kee, and W,. D. McKee. 

Before his death, Representative Hall re- 
quested that in lieu of flowers, donations be 
made toward establishment of a David Mc- 
Kee Hall Scholarship Fund at Western 
Carolina College. 

{From the Asheville (N.C.) Times, Jan. 31, 
1960] 
FUNERAL FOR HALL AT 3 P.M. TODAY 


Sy.iva.—Representative David M. Hall, the 
paraplegic freshman Congressman who died 
Friday of complications from cancer sur- 
gery, will be buried Sunday in the family 
plot at Webster. 

Funeral services will be conducted at 3 
p.m. in the Sylva Methodist Church by the 
Reverend Asmond G. Maxwell, pastor, and 
the Reverend Robert G. Tuttle, superintend- 
ent of the Asheville district of the Methodist 
Church. 

The 41-year-old Hall had requested that 
in the event of his death flowers be omitted 
and expressions of sympathy be in the form 
of donations to a scholarship fund at West- 
ern Carolina College, where his mother is 
assistant dean of women. 

Members of the North Carolina Congres- 
sional Delegation planned to come from 
Washington by train for the funeral. Rep- 
resentative GrorcE MrLLErR, Democrat, of 
California, was named to represent the 
House Space Committee, of which Hall was 
& member, at the services. Also accom- 
panying the North Carolina delegation was 
Zeake W. Johnson Jr., House Sergeant at 
Arms. 

(In respect to Hall, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has tentatively postponed its Mon- 
day program.) 

A special primary and election will be 
necessary to fill the remainder of Hall’s 
term, which expires next January. Roy A. 
Taylor, former State representative from 
Black Mountain, announced last week as a 
candidate for Hall’s seat in the May Demo- 
cratic primaries. Others being mentioned 
include State Senator William Medford of 
Waynesville and former Solicitor Thad Bry- 
son, of Bryson City and Franklin, but neither 
has announced. 

Hall won his congressional seat in 1958, 
after the Democratic nominee, Represent- 
ative George A. Shuford of Asheville, with- 
drew because of ill health. Hall, the pick 
of the district Democratic committee, 
soundly defeated the Republican candidate, 
W. Harold Sams of Asheville. 

He was sworn in last January, but 2 
months later had to undergo surgery for 
drainage of his right kidney. During an- 
other operation, a month later, to remove 
scar tissue from the preceding surgery a 
malignant growth was discovered. 

On December 10 the malignancy was re- 
moved in an operation at Sloan-Kettering 
Institute in New York. Hall returned home 
to recuperate, but his health began to de- 
cline and he entered the hospital here, where 
he died. 

Surviving are the widow, the former Sarah 
McCollum of Bradenton, Fla., three young 
daughters; his mother, Mrs. Edith M. Hall, 
of Cullowhee; a brother, Robert C. Hall, of 
Asheville; and two sisters, Miss Lela Hall 
and Mrs. Margaret Hall Dowdle, both of 
Pranklin. 
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{From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times, 
Jan. 31, 1960] 


REPRESENTATIVE DAvip McKEE HALL 


Representative David McKee Hall’s death 
has brought a deep sense of loss and of re- 
gret. 

The freshman Congressman from the 12th 
North Carolina District died of complica- 
tions following a cancer operation performed 
last December 10. 

The gentleman from the valley of the 
Tuckasegee west of the Balsams was but 41 
years of age. 

In the prime of his maturity, death 
brought a close to what promised to be a dis- 
tinguished career in the lower House of 
Congress. He was a member of the Space 
Committee. 

He had intended to seek renomination in 
the May Democratic primary. He had many 
friends and wide support. 

Illness was no new experience for Dave 
Hall. Crippled by a bone infection in his 
youth, he was a paraplegic. Since the age 
of 15 he had been confined to a wheelchair. 

This physical handicap did not deter Mr. 
Hall from living a full and active life. 

He was known for his faith and courage, 
his optimism in the face of adversity. 

The quality of his mind and character led 
him to enter the field of public service. 
After studying at the University of North 
Carolina, where his record was outstanding, 
he practiced law in his native town of Sylva 
in Jackson County. He was not only pro- 
ficient in his profession (he farmed also), 
but developed into a constructive civic 
leader. 

For more than 20 years he was active in 
Democratic Party circles and he served in a 
number of official capacities, including mem- 
bership in the State senate and on the 
North Carolina Board of Water Commission- 
ers. 

Representative Hall was a member of a 
prominent mountain family, many of whose 
members have won distinction in business, 
in the professions and in public life. 

It is men like Dave Hall who have lasting 
contributions to the growth and develop- 
ment of this mountain region. He was 
deeply interested in serving the region and 
his fellow man and he did serve well and 
faithfully in all the posts to which he was 
Called in civic and political life. 

We have reason to remember Dave Hall, 
not the least by far being the record of cour- 
age which shone through his entire life. It 
becomes a legacy of his family and an in- 
spiration to all who had the privilege of 
knowing him. 





[From the Waynesville (N.C.) Mountaineer, 
Feb. 1, 1960] 


LARGE Crowps ATTEND LAST RITES OF 
REPRESENTATIVE D. M. HALL 


A large number of Haywood County citi- 
zens were among the estimated 600 persons 
who attended funeral services for 12th Dis- 
trict Congressman David M. Hall, Sunday 
afternoon in the Sylva Methodist Church. 

The small church, with seats for only 200, 
was filled to capacity with many standing. 
An estimated 400 friends waited outside. 

The service, conducted by the Reverend 
Asmond L. Maxwell, pastor, and the Rev- 
erend Robert G. Tuttle, superintendent of 
the Asheville district of the Methodist 
Church, was simple and impressive. 

The active pallbearers were Ernest Burch, 
Andrew Wilson, Joseph T. Wilson, Lacey 
Thornberg, Malcolm Brown, Fred D. Cooper, 
E. L. McKee, and W. D. McKee. 

A delegation of U.S. Congressmen and 
Senators included North Carolina’s two Sen- 
ators, Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of Morganton, and B. 
EVERETT JORDAN, of Saxapaw, and HucH Q. 
ALEXANDER, Of Kannapolis, L. H. FOUNTAIN, of 
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Tarboro, CHARLES R. Jonas, of Lincolnton, A. 
Pavut KircHin, of Wadesboro, ALTON LEN- 
NON, of Wilmington, Ratpx J. Scott, of Dan- 
bury, and Basi, L. WHITENER, of Gastonia. 

Representative Grorce P. MILLER, Demo- 
crat, of California, attended as a representa- 
tive of the House Space Committee of which 
Hall was a member. Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., 
House Sergeant at Arms, also was present. 

Hall was buried in the family cemetery at 
Webster. 

Representative Hall died Friday at 5:45 
p.m. in the C. J. Harris Hospital in Sylva. 
A paraplegic, who had been confined to a 
wheelchair since the age of 15, he under- 
went surgery December 10 in a New York 
hospital for removal of a cancerous growth. 

The 41-year-old Congressman was a native 
of Sylva. He was elected to represent the 
10-county congressional district in November 
1958. 

He became top-ranking freshman Demo- 
crat on the Space Committee, the first per- 
manent new committee of both Houses since 
1892. He was a strong supporter of timber 
Management and development plans. He 
frequently called attention to western North 
Carolina’s vast timber resources. 

In September 1959, Hall went to London 
for a series of conferences in connection with 
the International Astronomical Federation 
Conference. 

Hall was the son of Mrs. Edith Moore Hall, 
of Sylva, and the late David McKee Hall. He 
was a grandson of the late Superior Court 
Judge Frederick Moore and a nephew of Su- 
perior Court Judge Dan K. Moore of Canton, 
now associated with Champion Paper & 
Fiber Co. 

Despite his physical disability, he received 
a certificate of law from the University of 
North Carolina Law School in 1947 and the 
LL.B. degree in June 1948. He began his 
law practice in Sylva in the fall of 1948. 

In the summer of 1947, Hall appeared be- 
fore the Congress of Physical Medicine in 
New York and gave a demonstration of new 
mobility methods being taught paraplegics. 

He participated and held office in the Jack- 
son County Chamber of Commerce, the Jack- 
son County Industrial Committee and Jack- 
son County Industries, the Sylva Rotary 
Club, the Sylva Methodist Church, Jackson 
chapter of the American Red Cross, and the 
Morehead Scholarship Committee. He served 
as county attorney for 2 years and was town 
attorney for Sylva from 1948 until 1951. He 
had also served as attorney for the town of 
Dillsboro. 

Active in county and district Democratic 
circles for 20 years, he had served as presi- 
dent of the Jackson County Young Demo- 
cratic Club and as an officer in the Jackson 
County Democratic executive committee. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Miss 
Sarah McCollum, of Bradenton, Fla.; three 
daughters, Sarah Anne, 10, Edith Allison, 9, 
and Hannah McKee, 4; a brother, Robert C. 
Hall, of Asheville; and two sisters, Miss Lela 
Moore Hall and Mrs. Margaret Hall Dowdle, 
both of Franklin. 





[From the Waynesville (N.C.) Mountaineer, 
Feb. 1, 1960] 
REPRESENTATIVE HALL Was A MAN OF GREAT 
COURAGE 


Representative David McKee Hall was a 
symbol of courage and determination. 

Having suffered from a physical handicap 
for some 25 years, he never sought sympa- 
thy—never indulged in self-pity. He was, in 
turn, concerned over the welfare of others 
and made many valuable contributions to 
the civic, religious, business, and cultural 
life of his community and district. 

An indication of his concern for his fel- 
lowman was one of his last requests—that a 
scholarship fund be established at Western 
Carolina College in lieu of floral offerings. 
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Representative Hall was an inspiration to 
people of all ages in all walks of life. He 
won out many, many times over great odds 
as he underwent numerous operations in an 
effort to regain his health. 

He was a consistent fighter and never knew 
what it was to give up. The greater the 
odds, the harder he fought. 

The adult life of Representative Hall was 
truly one of courage and determination— 
an inspiration to those who are prone to 
give up this side of success. 





(From the Ashville (N.C.) Citizen, Feb. 1, 
1960) 


Six HUNDRED FRIENDS AND NOTABLES ATTEND 
FUNERAL FOR HALL 


Sytva.—More than 600 persons attended 
funeral services here Sunday afternoon for 
Representative David M. Hall, 12th District 
Congressman who died Friday of complica- 
tions from cancer surgery. 

The small Sylva Methodist Church, with 
seats for only 200, was filled to capacity with 
many standing. An estimated 400 additional 
persons waited outside. 

The service was simple and impressive. 
The Reverend Asmond L. Maxwell, pastor, 
described the 41-year-old Hall as a man with 
“indomitable courage known to all.” Of 
Hall, the minister said: 

“He had a strong will to live in a large 
world. He had drive, control, and discipline 
of his natural abilities. He had a desire to 
grow, to learn, to accomplish. 

“He had faith in himself, boundless energy, 
unceasing hope, a sense of duty and mission 
although he knew he lived ‘on borrowed 
time’.” 

Stricken by a crippling bone disease at the 
age of 12, Hall had lived most of his life in 
a wheelchair. During his life, he underwent 
more than 100 operations. 

The last was performed December 10 in 
New York City for removal of a cancerous 
growth of the bladder. The Congressman’s 
death resulted from complications of the 
operation, including a kidney stoppage. 

Hall’s casket was cloaked in white carna- 
tions. Organ music filled the church as the 
coffin was rolled to the front of the altar. 

In addition to the minister, who was as- 
sisted by the Reverend Robert G. Tuttle of 
Asheville, superintendent of the Asheville 
district of the Methodist Church, the 
solemn procession into the church included 
the pallbearers, members of the family, and 
a delegation of U.S. Congressmen and Sena- 
tors who came from Washington for Hall's 
last rites. 

Included in the group were North Caro- 
lina’s two Senators, Sam J. Ervin of Morgan- 
ton and B. Everett JorpAN of Saxapahaw 
and North Carolina Congressmen HvucGH Q. 
ALEXANDER of Kannapolis, L. H. Fountain of 
Tarboro, CHARLES R. Jonas of Lincolnton, 
A. Pau. Krrcuin of Wadesboro, ALTON LEN- 
Non of Wilmington, Rate J. Scotr of Dan- 
bury, and Basiz L. WuirTener of Gastonia. 

Representative GrorGE P. MILLER, Demo- 
crat, California, attended as a representative 
of the House Space Committee, of which 
Hall was a member. Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., 
House Sergeant at Arms, also was present. 

Hall was buried in the family cemetery at 
Webster, a few miles south of Sylva. He was 
buried in the same plot with his father, 
David McKee Hall, who died in 1938. 

The little cemetery is at the crest of a hill. 
Stretching for miles beyond the Cowee 
Mountains and at the foot of the hill the 
Tuckasegee River winds its way through the 
valley. 

The cemetery is a short distance from the 
Hall homeplace, a stately home built by 
Hall’s grandfather on the banks of the 
Tuckasegee. 

At least 200 persons attended the burial 
services. The grave was thickly covered 
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with flowers even though Hall had requested 
that in the event of his death, flowers be 
omitted and expressions of sympathy be in 
the form of contributions to a scholarship 
fund at Western Carolina College. 

Telegrams of sympathy were received by 
Hall’s widow from dozens of congressional 
Members, other nationally known persons, 
and notables with whom Hall had been 
closely associated. 

Governor Hodges wired: “Mrs. Hodges joins 
me in expressing to you our love and sym- 
pathy in your great loss.” 

Senator ErvIN’s telegram read: “We sor- 
row with you and the other members of his 
family in Dave’s passing. We have never 
known & more gallant person.” 

A telegram from Senator JorpDaNn stated: 
“Katherine and I deeply grieved to learn of 
the passing of our good friend Dave. He will 
be greatly missed by his host of friends 
throughout North Carolina and by his col- 
leagues in the Congress. Dave will long be 
remembered for the great contribution he 
made to his community, State, and Nation 
and for his indomitable courage. Our 
deepest sympathy to you and the family.” 

Most of Hall’s close 12th district friends 
were present for the funeral. Among them 
were Mrs. Edith P. Alley of Waynesville, who 
was in charge of his district office in 
Waynesville. 

Hall’s survivors include the widow, the 
former Sarah McCollum of Bradenton, Fla.; 
three small daughters; his mother, Mrs. 
Edith M. Hall of Cullowhee; a brother, Robert 
C. Hall of Asheville; and two sisters, Miss 
Lela Hall and Mrs. Margaret Hall Dowdle, 
both of Franklin. 

(From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 
Feb. 1, 1960] 


Davip M. HALL 


In late August 1958—hardly 3 weeks after 
the 12th District’s Democratic executive com- 
mittee had named him as the party’s nominee 
for Congress—David M. Hall was in Washing- 
ton more or less looking around. Asked by 
a Journal reporter if he was certain of vic- 
tory in the November election, he grinned. 

“It isn’t a question of whether I’m coming 
(to Washington) or not,’ he said. “It’s just 
& question of how long I'll stay.” 

As it turned out, the reply was more pro- 
phetic than it was intended. Mr. Hall died 
Friday afternoon—having filled only half the 
term to which he had indeed been elected 
that following November. 

He was not in Congress long enough to 
build up much of a legislative record, to 
bring his name to public attention outside 
his own district and State, or even to shed 
fully the label of the freshman. But, while 
they had not come to know his public side, 
there are those in Congress—as there are 
many in other sections of his own State— 
who readily admired his personal courage. 
For Mr. Hall had entered Congress, as he had 
gone into most of the undertakings of his 
life, in a wheelchair. And his ambition, his 
obviously unflagging optimism, his desire for 
public service, in spite of his handicap, 
earned him highest regard. 

On that count alone, Representative Hall 
achieved something which some men with 
the ability to walk and the opportunity to 
stay in Washington longer never have 
reached. 


[From the Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, Feb. 1, 
1960] 


THE MARK oF A MAN 


One must review with a mixture of respect, 
awe, and admiration the life of David M. 


The man spent most of his 41 years con- 
fined to a wheelchair, but he was never one 
to whimper. 
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He survived countless operations, endured 
unbelievable pain and fought back every 
time. He insisted upon being his own man. 

His courage, determination, and public- 
spirited law career led to his election to Con- 
gress from North Carolina’s 12th District in 
1958. 

It looked for awhile that David Hall would 
win the fight against his most recent as- 
sailant—cancer. But the ravages of the 
disease finally broke the resistance of a body 
that had previously fought and won over 
seemingly insurmountable odds. 

When Hall was elected to Congress we 
wrote that here was an example for the 
youth of our land prone to whine about the 
adversities of their lives where material 
things are concerned. 

Here was a man, even though confined to 
@ wheelchair, who insisted upon standing 
upon his own two feet. 

And we'll wager he never stood taller than 
he does now. 

[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
Feb. 2, 1960] 


HEROIC COURAGE 


Representative David Hall’s life was short— 
he was only 41 when he died Friday—but it 
will long be cited in North Carolina as an 
example of heroic courage. 

From the age of 15 Dave Hall had been 
confined to a wheelchair, a paraplegic. But 
the handicap which chained his body did not 
curb his mind and his confidence. He 
earned a law degree at the University of 
North Carolina, returned home to practice, 
and earned the respect and confidence of his 
neighbors. They sent him to the State 
senate. Then, when Representative Shuford 
declined the Democratic nomination in the 
12th District after the 1958 primary, Hall 
was the choice of the district Democratic 
committee for nominee. 

Til health had plagued him during the 
little more than a year he had served in 
Congress. He was much in _ hospitals. 
Finally came the dread diagnosis, cancer. 
Characteristically, Dave Hall joined battle 
with this most formidable of foes. The 
courage, the confidence, and the will which 
had carried him so far were his to the end. 
And in his passing, Dave Hall has left an 
example which shines among the many 
shining pages of the records of those who 
refused to let physical handicap keep them 
from the high destiny they believed was 
theirs. 


[From a Morristown, Tenn., newspaper] 


Perhaps the greatest endowment to any 
child is the will to do. 

Far greater than an inheritance of wealth 
or brains is that indefinable something lit 
early in a young person’s mind and heart 
that inspires him with a determination to 
make the most of the gifts with which God 
has endowed him. 

In the majority of instances, such a person 
does not have a super-abundance of gray 
matter; but he has something much better, 
commonsense and a tiny power motor some- 
where in his makeup that keeps saying, over 
and over, to him: “I think I can; I think I 
can; I think I can.” 

Whatever the limitations of opportunity, 
and sometimes these opportunities are so 
limited as to appear practically nil, such a 
boy or girl has the drive to pick up straws 
and to keep using those straws until they 
have erected a house of brick and stone. 

Such are the lessons of success which have 
painted such marvelous panoramas in the 
business history of the United States. 

Although now in this country those who 
are unwilling to work and who feel that 
Uncle Sam owes them a living are embarked 
upon a governmental program to force the 
workers to more than divide with the 
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drones, around us all the time are patterns 
of success positively amazing. 

Such a pattern is the life of Congressman 
David M. Hall, freshman Democratic Repre- 
sentative from the State of North Carolina, 
who last week died in Sylva, N.C., at the early 
age of 41 years. 

Direct cause of death was attributed to 
cancer, that dread disease that seems to be 
constantly increasing as a menace, not only 
to the old but to the young as well. 

David Hall had been an invalid all of his 
life. Most boys would have given up from 
the very first, would have folded their hands, 
carried along with a grimace on their faces, 
been depressed, miserable, a happiness deter- 
rent to themselves and all those around 
them. 

Although a paraplegic confined to a wheel- 
chair for 30 of his 41 years, Mr. Hall suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his degree in law from 
the University of North Carolina, entered 
into all sorts of business ventures, as well 
as practicing his profession, married and 
became the father of three lovely little girls. 

Greatly interested in civic affairs, Mr. Hall 
was also interested in the welfare of his 
State and of the Nation. He had made a 
name for himself in Washington where he 
was regarded as an able and patriotic Repre- 
sentative. 

Last rites for young Hall were held the 
past Sunday in a small Methodist mountain 
church in his home city where his death 
had followed recent surgery for removal of 
cancer. 

Among the 500 persons attending the 
services was the entire North Carolina con- 
gressional delegation, as well as many other 
notables of Washington who came to pay 
final tribute to a man whom all considered 
marvelous. 

Rev. A. S. Maxwell, in speaking of the 
deceased, said: 

“Hall was richly blessed here,” said the 
Rev. A. S. Maxwell. “His indomitable cour- 
age is known to all. 

“He knew he lived on borrowed time,”’ 
Maxwell told the group which overflowed 
the small red brick church. 

He recalled the Representative’s “strong 
will to live in a large world * * * his drive, 
control, and discipline of his natural abili- 
ties * * * his desire to grow, to learn, to 
achieve * * * his faith in himself * * * 
his boundless energy * * * his unceasing 
hope * * * his sense of duty, of mission 
through life * * *.” 

As Maxwell spoke of the young Repre- 
sentative’s traits, his widow and three small 
girls sat in a front pew, weeping softly. 

Behind them sat Senators Sam J. ERVIN, 
Jr., and B. Everetr Jorpan; the 11 North 
Carolina House Members; Representative 
GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat, of California, 
of the House Space Committee on which Hall 
served; and Zeake Johnson, Sergeant at 
Arms of the House. 

The 41-year-old Hall had requested that 
in the event of his death, flowers be omitted 
and expressions of sympathy be in the form 
of donations to a scholarship fund at West- 
ern Carolina College, where his mother is 
assistant dean of women. 

A special election will be necessary to fill 
the remainder of Hall’s term, which expires 
next January. Roy A. Taylor, former State 
representative from Black Mountain, an- 
nounced last week as a candidate for Hall’s 
seat in the May Democratic primaries. 

[From the Sylva (N.C.) Herald, Feb. 4, 

1960] 
SCHOLARSHIP FuNDS SHOULD BE MAILED 
TO WCC PRESIDENT 


Before his death, Congressman David M. 
Hall requested that in lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions be made toward establishment of a 
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David McKee Hall Scholarship Fund at 

Western Carolina College. 

Some who desire to contribute to this 
scholarship fund have raised a question as 
to procedure. The procedure is as follows: 

Mail contributions to the scholarship fund 
to the President, Western Carolina College, 
Cullowhee, N.C. Checks should be made 
payable to the David McKee Hall Scholarship 
Fund. 

The president’s office will acknowledge the 
gifts and will notify the family of those who 
contribute to the scholarship fund. 

[From the Sylva (N.C.) Herald, Feb. 4, 

1960] 

Davin M. Hatt, 41, Dies; FUNERAL SERVICES 
ARE HELD IN SyLvA SUNDAY AFTERNOON— 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION AMONG 600 
WuHo ATTEND 
Twelfth District Congressman David M. 

Hall, 41, of Sylva, stricken by cancer last 

November, died from complications of can- 

cer surgery at 5:35 p.m., Friday, in C. J. 

Harris Community Hospital. 

Funeral services were held at 3 p.m. Sunday 
at Sylva Methodist Church. The Reverend 
Asmond Maxwell, pastor, assisted by the 
Reverend Robert G. Tuttle, superintendent 
of the Asheville district of the Methodist 
Church, officiated. Burial was in the family 
cemetery at Webster. 

Survivors include the widow, the former 
Sarah McCollum of Bradenton, Fila.; three 
daughters, Sarah Anne, 11, Edith Allison, 9, 
and Hannah McKee, 5; his mother, Mrs. Edith 
M. Hall, of Cullowhee; a brother, Robert C. 
Hall, of Asheville; and two sisters, Miss Lela 
Moore Hall, of Lillington, and Mrs. Margaret 
Hall Dowdle, of Franklin. 

Pallbearers were Ernest Burch, Andrew 
Wilson, Joseph T. Wilson, Lacy Thornburg, 
Malcolm Brown, Fred D. Hooper, E. L. McKee, 
and W. D. McKee. 

Victim of a crippling bone infection at the 
age of 12, Hall underwent surgery December 
10 in a New York hospital for removal of a 
cancerous growth on his bladder. He died 
of complications of the operation, including 
a kidney blockage. 

Specialists who performed the operation 
reported to Hall afterward that the cancer 
had been completely eliminated. Hall was 
returned to C. J. Harris Hospital January 12 
to continue convalesence. 

A paraplegic who had been confined to a 
wheelchair since the age of 15, Hall was an 
attorney by profession but had devoted some 
attention to farming. 

On July 31, 1958, the 10-member Demo- 
cratic district executive committee selected 
Hall over five other Democratic nominee 
aspirants for the post left open when Repre- 
sentative George A. Shuford, of Asheville, 
withdrew because of his health. 

Hall won over his Republican opponent, 
W. Harold Sams, Asheville attorney, in the 
general election to become 12th District Con- 
gressman. 

Hall’s election marked the first time in 49 
years that the 10-county area had had a 
Congressman outside Buncombe or Hender- 
son Counties. 

A month after his election, Hall announced 
the opening of a full-time district office in 
Waynesville, the first time a congressional 
office had been established west of Asheville. 

Hall was sworn into the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives on January 7, 1959. 

Less than 2 months later, on February 23, 
he underwent surgery in Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital in Washington for drainage of his right 
kidney after proper natural expulsion had 
failed. Physicians announced the following 
month that a second kidney operation might 
become necessary. 

This operation, for the removal of scar tis- 
sue resulting from the kidney surgery, was 
performed November 10 in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in Asheville. 
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Three days later, physicians who performed 
the operation announced the finding of ma- 
lignancy in microscopic studies of the scar 
tissue. Hall went to New York soon after- 
ward to begin a series of X-ray treatments 
preparing him for the December 10 operation 
for removal of the cancerous growth. 

As a Member of the Congress, Hall became 
the top-ranking freshman member on the 
Outer Space Committee, the first permanent 
new committee of both Houses since 1892. 
In September, he went to London for a series 
of conferences in connection with the Inter- 
national Astronomical Federation Con- 
ference. 

He received a certificate of law from the 
University of North Carolina Law School in 
June 1947 and an LL.B. degree in June 1948. 
He was admitted to the bar in August 1947. 

Among organizations in which he partici- 
pated or held office were the Jackson County 
Chamber of Commerce, the Jackson County 
Industrial Committee and Jackson County 
Industries, the Sylva Rotary Club and Sylva 
Methodist Church, Jackson County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross and Morehead 
Scholarship Committee of Jackson County. 
He served as county attorney for 2 years 
and was town attorney for Sylva from 1948 
to 1951. He had also served as attorney for 
the town of Dillsboro. 

Hall had been active in county and dis- 
trict Democratic circies for more than 20 
years. He had served as president of the 
Jackson County Young Democratic Club and 
as a member and officer in the Jackson 
County Democratic executive committee. 

Born May 16, 1918, at Sylva, Hall was the 
son of Mrs. Edith Moore Hall, of Sylva, and 
the late David McKee Hall. 

He was a grandson of the late Superior 
Court Judge Fredrick Moore, grandnephew 
of Superior Court Judge Walter E. Moore, 
and the grandnephew of the late E. L. Mc- 
Kee and State Senator Gertrude Dills Mc- 
Kee, his wife. 

Among the more than 600 persons attend- 
ing the funeral services Sunday was a dele- 
gation of U.S. Congressmen and Senators 
who came from Washington. 

Included in the group were North Caro- 
lina’s two Senators, Sam J. Ervin, of Mor- 
ganton, and B. EVERETT JORDAN, of Saxapa- 
haw, and Congressmen HuGcH Q. ALEXANDER, 
of Kannapolis; L. H. Fountain, of Tarboro; 
CHARLES R. Jonas, of Lincolnton; A. Pau. 
KitcHIn, of Wadesboro; ALTON LENNON, of 
Wilmington; RautpH J. Scotr, of Danbury; 
and Basi L. WHITENER, of Gastonia. 

Representative GrorcE P. MILLER, Demo- 
cratic Congressman from California, at- 
tended as a representative of the House 
Space Committee. Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., 
House Sergeant at Arms, was also present. 

Telegrams of sympathy were received by 
Hall’s widow from dozens of congressional 
Members, other nationally known persons, 
and notables with whom Hall had been 
closely associated. 

Moody Funeral Home was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

[From the Smoky Mountain Times, Bryson 
City, N.C., Feb. 4, 1960] 


CONGRESSMAN Hauui Dries; FUNERAL aT SYLVA 
SUNDAY 


Representative David M. Hall, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, a paraplegic whose career 
carried him to Congress despite almost a 
lifetime of pain and suffering, was buried 
near Sylva Sunday. 

Members of the U.S. Senate and House 
were among the mourners who crowded the 
small Sylva Methodist Church and thronged 
outside at services for the 4l-year-old Hall, 
who suffered a bone disease at 12 and from 
15 lived in a wheelchair. 

“He had a strong will to live in a large 
world. He had drive, control, and discipline 
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of his natural abilities. He had a desire 
to grow, to learn, to accomplish,” said the 
Reverend Asmond L. Maxwell, the church 
pastor. 

“He had faith in himself, boundless en. 
ergy, unceasing hope, a sense of duty and 
mission, although he knew he lived on bor. 
rowed time.” 

Hall, a lawyer prominent in civic and Dem- 
ocratic Party affairs, was elected to Congress 
in 1958. 

Those attending the funeral includeq 
North Carolina’s two Democratic Senators, 
Sam J. Ervin, of Morganton, and B. Evererr 
JorpaN, Of Saxapahaw, and seven of the 
State’s Congressmen. 

The House Space Committee, of which 
Hall was a member, was represented by Rep- 
resentative Gzorce P. MILLER, Democrat, of 
California. Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant 
at Arms of the House, also attended. 

The church was filled to its 200-person 
capacity and many stood in the sanctuary. 
An estimated 400 others stood outside. 

Mr. Maxwell was assisted in the service by 
the Reverend Robert G. Tuttle of the Ashe- 
ville district of the Methodist Church. 

Congressman Hall was buried in the fam- 
ily cemetery at Webster, a few miles south 
of Sylva and a short distance from the Hall 
homeplace. At least 200 persons attended 
the graveside services. 

Attending Hall’s funeral, in addition to 
North Carolina’s two Senators; Johnson and 
Representative Miller, were North Carolina 
Congressmen Hugh Q. Alexander of Kan- 
napolis, L. H. Fountain of Tarboro, Charles 
R. Jonas of Lincolnton, A. Paul Kitchin of 
Wadesboro, Alton A. Lennon of Wilmington, 
Ralph J. Scott of Danbury, and Basil L. 
Whitener of Gastonia. 

Telegrams of sympathy were received by 
Mrs. Hall from Governor Hodges, Members 
of Congress, and other notables with whom 
her husband had been associated. 





[From the Smoky Mountain Times, Bryson 
City, N.C., Feb. 4, 1960] 


Davip M. HALL 


David Hall proved that a person can be- 
come successful in spite of handicaps if he 
has the courage and if he has the will. 

Crippled at the age of 12 and confined to 
a wheelchair since the age of 15, with de- 
termination and courage he forged himself 
a place as a leader in western North Carolina 
civic and political circles. 

He had served in the North Carolina Sen- 
ate and as a member of the North Carolina 
Board of Water Commissioners before being 
selected to serve in Congress by the Demo- 
cratic executive committee in 1958. 

This was the first time in more than two 
generations that a 12th District Democratic 
Representative from west of the Balsams was 
in Congress. 

He became ill less than 2 months after 
being sworn in as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, thus never getting the 
opportunity to do all he wanted for his 
district. But in spite of his serious illness, 
he kept in touch with affairs of the 12th. 
His interest in the proposed Federal build- 
ing in Bryson City is an example of his 
continuing work. 

After his last major operation (he had 
100 operations during his lifetime) he an- 
nounced that he was coming home to re- 
cuperate and run for reelection. 

This was typical of Dave Hall who never 
admitted defeat against physical handicaps 
which would have overwhelmed a man of 
smaller stature. 

It was with deep regret and sense of 1oss 
that the 12th District and North Carolina 
learned of his death. 

He has made a high mark in his life as & 
gentleman, family man and man of courage. 
We salute Dave Hall, every inch a man. 
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[From the Sylva (N.C.) Herald, Feb. 4, 1960] 


Davip Hatt Was A SYMBOL OF COURAGE AND 
DETERMINATION 


Jackson County has reason to long re- 
member and honor the life and courage of 
David McKee Halil, cut down so young in 
life, and who lived and achieved great suc- 
eess under trying physical handicap and 
suffering from his public school days, 
through his college training and profes- 
sional career. 

David Hall, confined to a wheelchair since 
his teenage days, packed more living, busi- 
ness, and public service into his 41 years 
than the majority of us achieve in a long 
lifetime. 

Endowed with a keen mind and indomita- 
ble courage and a determination to achieve 
success in anything he undertook, David 
Hall achieved professional and political suc- 
cess and rendered outstanding service to his 
county, State, and Nation. 

Following his graduation from the uni- 
versity law school and on being granted his 
license to practice he wasted no time in 
opening an office in his hometown and was 
soon recognized as an attorney of ability 
and gained a wide practice, particularly in the 
civil courts. He served as attorney for Jack- 
son County, represented the 32d senatorial 
district in the State senate, where he spon- 
sored much constructive legislation on the 
local, district and State level. When the 
new and very important water resources com- 
mission was established to study and report 
on the State’s water use and resources, he 
was appointed as a member of that body by 
Governor Hodges. It was while serving in 
the senate that he proposed an income tax 
withholding law for North Carolina. He lived 
long enough to see that law passed and put 
into operation, although it was by a money- 
hunting legislature 2 years later. 

The young attorney spent many hours 
working for industry, schools, roads, the new 
hospital and other things for the betterment 
of Jackson County. During all of this time 
few people, other than his immediate family, 
fully realized the tremendous handicap un- 
der which he labored, and at times, with 
much pain and physical discomfort. 

The crowning success of his political ca- 
reer came with the nomination as Demo- 
cratic candidate to Congress and the winning 
of the 12th congressional seat in the Novem- 
ber election in 1958. The few months he was 
able to serve in Congress he exhibited the 
kind of leadership and wisdom that this Na- 
tion needs in its national representatives. 
Had his health and strength prevailed there 
is little doubt of his having made a remark- 
able record of service to his district and the 
Nation as U.S. Congressman. 

Of the many editorials written about Rep- 
resentative Hall since his death, the pre- 
dominating theme of most of them has been 
his “spirit of courage and determination.” 
Quoting the Waynesville Mountaineer, ‘“Rep- 
resentative Hall was an inspiration to peo- 
ple of all ages in all walks of life. He won 
out many, many times over great odds as 
he underwent numerous operations in an 
effort to regain his health. David Hall was 
& symbol of courage and determination.” 

Although his county, State, and the Nation 
have suffered a great loss it is his family 
who will feel his passing most keenly. 

An indication of his concern for his fel- 
low man was one of his last requests—that 
& scholarship fund be established at West- 
ern Carolina College in lieu of floral offerings. 


[From the Sylva (N.C.) Herald, Feb. 4, 1960] 
THE Daviy McKEE HALL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

The many, many friends of the late David 
M. Hall, throughout North Carolina have an 
Opportunity to honor his memory and at 
the same time aid many deserving young 
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men and women of this mountain region in 
pursuing higher education at Western Caro- 
lina College. 

One of the last requests made by Repre- 
sentative Hall was that in lieu of flowers 
at his funeral contributions be made to a 
scholarship fund at Western Carolina College 
to aid deserving young men and women in 
securing a higher education at this college. 
Having struggled through college himself, 
under great physical handicap, he realized 
the need for more scholarships at Western 
Carolina College. His friends have suggested 
that the scholarship fund be known as the 
David McKee Hall Scholarship. 

Many people here in Sylva, Jackson 
County, and elsewhere have said that this is 
one of the finest opportunities to honor the 
late Congressman and are already sending 
in their contributions. Machinery for han- 
dling the fund has been set up at the college 
and checks may be drawn in the name of 
the fund and mailed directly to President 
Paul A. Reid at Cullowhee. 

This can well be the source of funds for 
one of the largest scholarships at Western 
Carolina College as hundreds of friends of 
the young attorney and civic leader will wish 
to remember his life and service to his State 
in this way. 

Our fast growing Western Carolina College 
does not have a wealthy alumni and there- 
fore scholarships, memorial and otherwise, 
are not available for those who could qualify 
for them. The David McKee Hall Fund offers 
an opportunity for many people to join hands 
in providing for this much needed part of 
our college. 

[From Highlands (N.C.) Highlander, Feb. 5, 
1960] 


CONGRESSMAN Davin M. HALL 


The untimely passing of Representative 
David M. Hall is mourned by everyone in 
this entire area. His death has brought a 
deep sense of loss to the 12th North Caro- 
lina District which he served as Congress- 
man. He will be missed by everyone, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy to his family. 

David Hall’s life has been a shining exam- 
ple of courage comparable to the life of the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Assuredly 
no man ever came to the end of his life who 
had done more to rise above his infirmities 
in order to unselfishly serve his fellow man 
than these two men. In spite of the crip- 
pling disease since the age of 15, which con- 
fined David Hall to a wheelchair, and made 
him a paraplegic, this handicap did not 
deter him from acknowledging that it was 
what he could do for others, and nothing 
else, that satisfied him, and he fulfilled his 
destiny of having responsibility, and the 
burden of other people’s business laid upon 
his shoulders. 

His loving and spontaneous service to 
others will be long remembered. His cour- 
age and faith in spite of his adversities will 
bring hope and faith to many others in the 
same set of circumstances. His calm, gentle 
spirit will live on in the lives of everyone in 
the Nation who was privileged to know him 
personally, or know of him through his serv- 
ice to his country and his fellow man. 





[From the Sylva (N.C.) Sylvan, Feb. 1960] 


JACKSON CouNntTy LosST ONE oF ITS ABLEST 
C:TIZENS IN THE DEATH OF Davip M. HALL 


A grievous loss has been suffered by Jack- 
son County, N.C., and the Nation in the 
recent passing of Congressman David M. Hall, 
one of the ablest and most highly respected 
citizens of our day. 

Seldom has one in so short a time been 
able to build such a record of achievement. 
The disabilities which confined him to a 
wheelchair during most of his life seemed 
to instill within him that burning ambition 


and courage that recognized no limitation. 
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At a time when lesser men would have ac- 
cepted their fate, David Hall undauntedly 
pursued his education and graduated with 
honors from the Law School of the University 
of North Carolina. He established practice in 
his home town of Sylva and demonstrated 
& legal talent that soon brought him clients 
beyond his ability to serve without assist- 
ance. He represented the Mead Corp. in 
many important legal matters. He was an 
honorary member of the Mead Foreman’s 
Club and the November meeting honoring 
Raymond Sutton, which he attended, marked 
what was perhaps his last public appearance. 

His list of official duties includes those of 
attorney for Jackson County, State senator, 
and a member of the State water resources 
commission. In 1958 he was elected Con- 
gressman of the 12th District in which hon- 
ored position he was ably serving when over- 
taken by the illness from which he failed to 
recover. 

Despite the demands upon his time by legal 
and official duties, he rendered a full measure 
of service in civic, church, social, and com- 
munity activities. With it all he seemed 
never lacking in time for a congenial chat 
with his many friends. 

His accomplishments in 41 short years is 
seldom matched in the threescore and ten 
allotted to many and truly proves that it is 
not how long one lives but how well. 

[From the Waynesville (N.C.) Mountaineer, 
Apr. 18, 1960] 


AWARD MADE TO LATE REPRESENTATIVE HALL 


“I know in my heart that David is as proud 
of the award as I am.” 

With these words, the saddened wife of the 
late Congressman David M. Hall, of Sylva, 
accepted a posthumous award Friday given 
to her husband for being chosen the out- 
standing handicapped North Carolinian for 
1959. 

“He was one of the most courageous men I 
have ever known,” Governor Hodges de- 
clared in presenting the award. “I can’t 
think of a finer tribute than for the State 
* * * to give this award to Mrs. Hall and her 
children.” 

Mrs. Hall’s three daughters—Hannah, 5, 
Allison, 9, and Anne, 11—watched the pres- 
entation in the Governor’s conference room. 

Hall, confined to a wheelchair for many 
years, died January 29 of cancer. He was 
stricken by osteomyelitis during his child- 
hood. At the age of 15, the infection af- 
fected his spinal cord, paralyzing him from 
the waist down. He underwent scores of 
surgical operations. 

Despite his handicap, Hall became the 
first special student to be graduated from 
the University of North Carolina Law School 
with an LL.B. degree. He practiced law for 
some time in Sylva. 

A district committee nominated the late 
Mr. Hall for the award. Serving on the dis- 
trict committee were Miss Debrayda Fisher, 
and Mrs. Edith P. Alley. 

The following was published in a booklet, 
“Reach,” about Mr. Hall: 

“Handicap,” as defined by Webster, means 
to put at a disadvantage or to hinder, but 
had you been present on January 3, 1959, 
when David McKee Hall, paraplegic, quietly 
rolled his wheelchair into the Nation’s Capi- 
tol to take the oath of office as a Member of 
the 86th Congress, representing the 12th 
Congressional District of North Carolina, you 
might have said “Hall has revised Webster.” 
And indeed you would have been quite cor- 
rect, because his journey to Washington had 
been made over a long and toilsome road 
strewn with boulders of pain and suffering, 
blocked at intervals by detours of long, lin- 
gering months in hospital beds—all of which 
would have made a person of less fortitude, 
determination, and driving ambition turn 
back and thus confirm Webster’s definition 
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that a handicap is truly a hindrance. But 
because of his relentless drive, his complete 
unwillingness to admit defeat, his all-con- 
suming ambition, the journey had been ac- 
complished. And in so doing, he had lent 
inspiration and encouragement to others, 
both handicapped and physically fit, to 
complete the task at hand, to achieve that 
goal out yonder, and to do it without com- 
plaining. 

At the age of 12, David was a round, 
pudgy, pink-cheeked lad who had more 
than the normal boy’s interest in fishing, 
hunting, scouting, football and the like. 
That is, until the day that osteomyelitis 
destroyed the participation, even though it 
could not lessen the interest which remained 
intact for some 28 years later. And thus 
began the years of suffering, of excruciating 
pain and of long, long months in Piedmont 
Hospital, Atlanta—years which deprived him 
of a secondary education because of the some 
200 surgical operations he was required to 
undergo and the repeated close brushes with 
death. At the age of 15, the infection af- 
fected his spinal cord to the extent that he 
was permanently paralyzed from the waist 
down and thereafter confined to a wheel- 
chair life. 

Throughout the 28 years his family, phy- 
sicians, and close friends were constantly 
amazed at the indomitable courage he man- 
ifested at all times, never discouraged if his 
plans and activities were brought to an end 
by another painful hospital experience, but 
always ready to begin a new project or com- 
plete the old one when given brief respites at 
home. 

Then, with the discovery of the sulfa an- 
tibiotics, his hospital stays became less fre- 
quent, and so he determined to enter the 
University of North Carolina and like all his 
plans and ambitions, he carried this to a 
successful, brilliant conclusion by his grad- 
uation in 1948, thus becoming the first spe- 
cial student to graduate from the law school 
with an LL.B. degree. Thereafter, he passed 
the State bar examination and opened a 
law Office in Sylva where he practiced law 
since that time. During the time he was 
in college, he was not only studying law him- 
self, but was helping blind students by 
reading to them. 

His subsequent achievements and accom- 
plishments came as no surprise to those who 
knew him best, for at last they were con- 
vinced that when David Hall said, “I will,’ 
it meant that he would and could. Because 
of his attitude and demeanor concerning his 
handicap, one forgets that he cannot stand 
up tall and straight or that he is denied the 
simple art of walking into a room. He has 
never sought concessions or privileges, be- 
cause of physical limitations; rather, he 
preferred to take his turn always with the 
physically normal. 

Too much cannot be said for his mental 
approach to his handicap. Gov. Luther H. 
Hodges said at the recent Young Democratic 
Club convention in Asheville that David 
Hall had exhibited more courage than any 
man he had ever known. The distinguished 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., in introducing 
him at the 12th Congressional District rally 
in Bryson City, likened his courage and 
achievements to those of the knight described 
in the poem “The Broken Sword.” 

More important than these encomiums is 
the widespread influence he has had on 
other handicapped people by his inspiring 
example and the tangible things he had done 
for their benefit. Perhaps one of his most 
noteworthy contributions was in 1946, at 
Manhattan Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled in New York. 

Through his understanding and sincere 
appreciation of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, he has encouraged many 


handicapped people, especially other para- 
plegics, to develop their limited abilities. 
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Searching out those in need of help and 
working in close cooperation with the voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor, he has fre- 
quently made his office available for con- 
ferences and interviews between these indi- 
viduals and counselors which resulted in 
their receiving training and/or other re- 
habilitation services through which they 
gained a new lease on life. 

For many years David Hall devoted con- 
siderable time and effort in working with the 
local committee on employ the physically 
handicapped; he was instrumental in getting 
@ survey made by the employment service 
on the county’s labor supply which later led 
to the location of a new industrial plant in 
the community, thereby creating additional 
job opportunities for the unemployed. He 
has helped many handicapped people to se- 
cure gainful employment and thus become 
useful citizens who experience the satisfac- 
tion that comes with finding one’s place in 
life. 

He has served his district well in the House 
of Representatives and has been accorded 
recognition unusual for a freshman repre- 
sentative. He was honored by being ap- 
pointed to the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, the first permanent stand- 
ing committee to be created by the Congress 
since 1892. As a member of this committee, 
he participated in an 11,000-mile fact-finding 
inspection tour of the major research and 
development centers of Western Europe’s 
NATO countries. 

He served in the Senate of the 1955 North 
Carolina General Assembly, has been a mem- 
ber of numerous boards and commissions, 
was active in the Methodist Church, and in 
local civic organizations. 





[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, Apr. 18, 
1960] 


In MEMORY 


The late Representative David M. Hall of 
Sylva lived in memory in Raleigh last Fri- 
day when he was honored as the outstand- 
ing handicapped North Carolinian for 1959. 

The posthumous award, presented by Gov- 
ernor Hodges, was accepted by the widow, 
who expressed her pride in the honor and in 
the memory of her husband. 

Representative Hall, who died last 
January 29 of cancer, had been confined 
largely to a wheelchair since he was a young- 
ster. 

His affliction did not bar him from a uni- 
versity education, his law license, and a 
successful career in professional, civic, and 
public life. 

To those who knew him, his life and cour- 
age were inspiring. 





EXTENSION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in 1958 the 
National Defense Education Act estab- 
lished a program of federally financed 
loans to enable prospective college stu- 
dents to get their education now and re- 
pay the loans on exceedingly easy terms 
at a later date. 

This act has made a good beginning 
toward strengthening our system of 
higher education, but the full amount 
authorized by Congress for the student 
loans has never been made available and 
as we study the operation of this act, 
we see ways to enlarge its scope and im- 
prove its effectiveness. 

I have joined with others in cosponsor- 
ing a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Yarsorovucu], 8S. 3481, which 
would make the student loans under the 
act available to teachers attending sum- 
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mer sessions. Repayment would not be 
due for several years and half of the 
loan is forgiven to those in the teaching 
profession. I feel that this amendment 
would be widely utilized and that it 
would be extremely helpful to teachers 
in financing courses pursued for higher 
degrees and refresher courses that would 
improve their earning power and their 
professional competence. 

There is growing national awareness 
of the injustice to our teachers and the 
danger to our educational system posed 
by our failure to pay teachers adequate 
salaries. I have supported legislation to 
increase those salaries through Federal] 
aid, but we can help our teachers and 
our educational system in other, smaller 
ways. This amendment would help 
thousands of teachers carrying heavy 
financial burdens by making it possible 
for them to advance in their profession 
through attending summer sessions. 
And the whole country would be the 
beneficiary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 





FISHTRAPS IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, one 
of the most flagrant cases of attempted 
Federal executive usurpation is inherent 
in the action of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in attempting to establish fish- 
traps in several Alaskan communities. 
If successful, it will constitute a wholly 
unwarranted and unjustified interference 
in the affairs of the recently admitted 
State of Alaska. If successful, it will be 
a@ nullification of the rights of the 49th 
State. If successful, it will be an over- 
ruling by a Federal executive agency of 
the repeatedly declared wishes of the 
people of Alaska. 

The issue strikes at the very heart of 
Alaskan sovereignty. Ever since the 
passage of the Organic Act of 1912, which 
unjustly denied the people of Alaska the 
right to manage their own fisheries, the 
people of Alaska have pleaded for the 
right to manage and control that vast 
resource. An essential part of that plea 
was for the abolition of fishtraps. The 
fishtrap is a costly device which takes 
large quantities of fish economically as 
they are on their way to spawning beds, 
but also takes them destructively. 

For 47 years, from 1912 until the pas- 
sage of the Alaskan Statehood Act, the 
people of Alaska sought through ever- 
repeated memorials of the Alaska Terri- 
torial Legislature, and through the in- 
troduction of bills in every session of 
Congress by Alaska’s voteless delegates, 
to secure the abolition of fishtraps. 

But the Interior Department’s opposi- 
tion, combined with that of the absentee 
canned salmon interests, proved to be too 
strong. They were never abolished until 
statehood was at hand. 
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In the meantime, because of the fish- 
traps, this once greatest national fishery 
resource, and Alaska’s greatest re- 

the Pacific salmon—was tragi- 
cally depleted. Year after year the catch 
became smaller. From a pack of over 8 
million cases in 1936, it dropped to 1,- 
600,000 cases last year. 

In 1959, the last year of Federal con- 
trol, the pack reached the lowest point 
in 60 years. A tragically wrecked, de- 
pleted resource was turned over to the 
infant State. 

There was hope, however, that with 
statehood, with the people of Alaska at 
long last assuming control of its fishery, 
by their abolition of the fishtraps pro- 
vided both by the Alaska constitution 
and action by the State legislature, by 
the application of and by the action of 
effective conservation measures, by the 
patience and restraint of the Alaska 
fishermen this once great, and now 
almost vanished fish resource might 
eventually be restored. That is the 
objective of the people of Alaska. 

But, alas, Alaskans did not reckon 
with the self-perpetuating determina- 
tion of the Federal bureaucracy. 

Secretary Seaton insists that he can 
and will authorize fishtraps in Indian 
communities. ‘Those communities have 
themselves gone on record in a statewide 
referendum by overwhelming majorities 
against fishtraps. 

Now, the tragic aspects of Secretary 
Seaton’s intrusion into the affairs of 
Alaska is that racial friction and antag- 
onism will be aroused in a State where 
it has been virtually nonexistent. 

Secretary Seaton claims the right to 
order the erection and operation of fish- 
traps in certain Indian villages. The 
situation he will create, if he succeeds, is 
that fishing villages inhabited by whites 
will be denied the right to fishtraps in 
conformity with their own oft reiterated 
wishes, in conformity with the expres- 
sions of all the Alaskan people, by the 
legislature, and by the Territorial Dele- 
gates of Alaska for nearly half a century, 
but that Indian communities and Indian 
villages only, which always in the past 
have voted against fishtraps, will by 
action of the Secretary of the Interior 
henceforth operate them. 

Only last summer the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood representing the Indian 
communities of southeastern Alaska 
where Secretary Seaton is determined to 
install fishtraps, adopted a resolution at 
its annual convention condemning the 
restoration of fishtraps. Racial antag- 
onism and racial friction, previously 
nonexistent, are almost certain to follow 
if Secretary Seaton has his way. 

Mr. President, years ago there was a 
certain amount of prejudice and dis- 
crimination in a few places in Alaska 
against the so-called native people, as 
the Indians and Eskimos are called 
there. It did exist in occasional in- 
stances, but vanished completely a de- 
cade and a half ago after the 1945 Terri- 
torial legislature passed an antidiscrim- 
ination act, penalizing any discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, creed, or color. 
That action responded to a wide senti- 
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ment. Since then there has been only 
harmony and friendship between the 
aboriginal races and the later white 
comers. Natives thereafter began to be 
elected to our Territorial legislature. 
They served well. They helped make 
our laws. They served on executive 
boards. 

In the first State legislature a year 
ago the contest for the presidency of the 
senate lay between an Indian, who had 
formerly served as president of the Ter- 
ritorial senate, and an Eskimo, who had 
served for years in the legislature. Both 
were admirably qualified. The Eskimo 
was elected on a basis of longer service 
in the legislature. He acquitted himself 
of this responsibility admirably in the 
first two sessions of the first legislature 
to date, the second of which has just 
been concluded. 

Mr. President, the action of the Secre- 
tary of Interior will tend to destroy this 
admirable relationship between the races 
in Alaska. It will establish by Federal 
action racial discrimination. It will also 
tend to nullify the desire and hope of 
the people of Alaska to restore their 
fishery. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that earlier in this session, 
on April 19, my distinguished and able 
colleague [Mr. BarTLettT] discussed this 
subject for six pages in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, and I supplemented what 
he had to say on April 29. These 
statements constitute a complete sum- 
mary of the tragic and wholly unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable action which 
the Department of the Interior proposed 
to take. I hope it will not succeed. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
there be included at the conclusion of 
my remarks an article entitled “Fish- 
trap Battle,” written by Jerry Bowkett, 
and published in the Anchorage Times, 
which gives a résumé of the situation to 
date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIsHTRAP BaTTLe 
(By Jerry Bowkett) 

Next week the State of Alaska is going to 
argue before the U.S. Supreme Court that it 
is entitled to full control of its fisheries and 
that Interior Secretary Seaton has no right 
to continue to meddle in such affairs. 

And Interior Department attorneys are 
going to declare before the High Court that 
Seaton can do anything he wants to do when 
it comes to Indian fishing rights in Alaska. 

Seaton will be hard pressed for sustain- 
ing arguments. The constitution of Alaska, 
approved by Congress, declares that no fish- 
traps shall be allowed in the State and no 
special group shall enjoy exclusive privilege 
in the fishery. 

And the Statehood Act itself states that 
Alaska will gain control of its fisheries after 
the Interior Secretary has certified it has 
made adequate provision for the administra- 
tion, management, and conservation of the 
resources. Seaton made such certification 
last year and the State theoretically gained 
full control of the fisheries last January 1. 

Seaton declared he is obligated to protect 
Alaska natives—under authority of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs—when he issued cer- 
tain fishing regulations last month which, 
among other things, could perpetuate 11 
southeast Alaska fishtraps and closed the 
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Karluk fishery off Kodiak Isiand to many 
Kodiak fishermen 


Senator E. L. Barrierr protested the new 
Federal fishing rules on the floor of the 
Senate. And Gov. William Egan and the 
Alaska Board of Fish and Game added their 
voices to his protest. 

It was not too long ago that the battle for 
statehood came to an end, and Alaskans can 
still come up with strong arguments why 
they should manage their own resources and 
the Interior Department should be sent 
packing. 

The fish and game board in a letter to 
Seaton said his new fishing regulations “will 
make a giant stride in introducing flagrant 
segregation in a presently well-integrated 
State. Not only do the regulations set off 
Indians differently from whites, but they 
even separate villages of natives.” 

The board expressed fear it would not be 
able to manage the fishery properly. The 
board said: 

“The native of Alaska probably composes 
about one-half of the total resident fishing 
effort. In order to effectively manage any 
fishery, only one agency can have the respon- 
sibility. This and the other proposed regu- 
lations will have the effect of maintaining 
two fisheries in Alaska, one for natives and 
one for other groups * * *, All that can 
result is complete chaos.” 

Some 400 to 500 fishermen each year fish 
at EKarluk, the board pointed out to Seaton. 
There are only about 25 Karluk villagers who 
use the fishery. 

Seaton declared in his new regulation that 
only natives of the village of Karluk may use 
the fishery this year. 

Seaton is getting little support from the 
natives themselves in his attempt to extend 
Federal authority over Alaska fishing. The 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, meeting at 
Yakutat last November, passed a resolution 
calling for the abolition of all fishtraps. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2131) to amend the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 25, 
1954, as amended. 





ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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NOMINATION OF ARTHUR V. WAT- 
KINS TO BE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
OF THE INDIAN CLAIMS COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a nomination and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arthur V. Watkins to be Chief Com- 
missioner of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Arthur V. 
Watkins to be Chief Commissioner of the 
Indian Claims Commission? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I can 
think of no more gracious or fitting 
tribute which the Senate could pay to one 
of its former Members than to accept a 
nomination of that Member to an office 
in the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, offer it, and approve it on the 
floor, without referring it to committee. 
This is a mark of respect, of appreciation, 
and of confidence. I am certain that 
our former colleague, Senator Watkins, 
deserves that respect. I am sure he will 
very effectively carry out the responsi- 
bilities of the new office to which he has 
been appointed and his nomination has 
been confirmed. 

For some time, former Senator Wat- 
kins has been serving as a member of the 
Indian Claims Commission. By the 
President’s nomination, and the con- 
firmation by the Senate of the nomina- 
tion, he now becomes the Chief Com- 
missioner of that Commission. 

Before he came to Congress, Senator 
Watkins presided with honor and suc- 
cess as a judge in my State of Utah. His 
work as the chairman of the special 
subcommittee committee which con- 
sidered the censure of Senator McCarthy 
demonstrated to the Senate his judicial 
ability and temperament. 

During his service in the Senate as a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and of its Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, Senator Wat- 
kins demonstrated his interest in and 
his basic fitness for the kind of assign- 
ment which he now holds, a position 
which involves him deeply in the prob- 
lems of the American Indians and their 
claims against the Government. So I 
am very happy that the Senate, under 
the leadership of our distinguished act- 
ing majority leader, took a short cut 
and honored my colleague in this rather 
unusual way. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, our 
former colleague, Arthur V. Watkins, 
has performed an invaluable service to 
the country in his membership on the 
Commission, and I feel sure that in his 
new responsibilities that type of service 
will continue in the future. I congrat- 
ulate the President on his nomination. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the remarks the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] have made on the nomination 
of former Senator Arthur Watkins. He 
served with great distinction and devo- 
tion in this body. I think this is an ex- 
cellent appointment, and I think he will 
be a most useful public servant in a field 
in which he is well acquainted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHeL] and the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRvuENING] in what 
they had to say about our former col- 
league, Arthur Watkins. He was a truly 
great Senator, who made many contri- 
butions to the welfare and betterment 
of this country and also of the Senate. 
Our confidence in him and our apprecia- 
tion and affection for him are indicated 
by the fact that his nomination was not 
referred to a committee, but was con- 
sidered immediately, by the Senate and 
confirmed unanimously. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 





AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2131) to amend the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved May 
25, 1954, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GEE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 





REDUCTION OF FIGHTER PLANE 
STRENGTH IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to serve notice that tomorrow, if 
we can obtain the time, my colleague 
(Mr. BarRTLETT] and I will address our- 
selves to the utterly amazing reduction, 
by nearly 50 percent, of the Air Force 
fighter strength in Alaska. 

The Air Force has informed us that 
its purpose is to abolish the entire 
fighter squadron of 25 F-89 planes at 
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Ladd Field, the northernmost air base 
under the American flag, and the US. air 
base nearest Russia. It is an almost un- 
believable piece of folly; and we shall 
attempt to secure its reversal in the in- 
terest of the national security. To cut 
almost in half our fighter strength in 
that area would be sheer idiocy; and 
we intend to explore the matter fully. 

In that connection, let me say that 
I am delighted to see in the Chair at 
this time my colleague from Alaska [Mr, 
BarTLETT]; and I am also very happy to 
see on the floor at this moment the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GoLpwatenr], 
who is fully aware of the importance 
of maintaining the strength of our Air 
Force. I am likewise very happy to see 
in the Chamber at this time the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jacx- 
son], who has conscientiously devoted 
himself to the maintenance of our 
strength in the interest of our security 
and is fully aware of the strategic im- 
portance of Alaska to national defense. 

I now give notice that we intend to 
do our utmost to have this very much 
mistaken order reversed. 





THE EISENHOWER-NIXON DOUBLE 
STANDARD OF AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT FOR THE PEOPLE OF EU- 
ROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND SOUTH 
AMERICA BUT NOT FOR THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
Friday the President returned to the 
Congress, without his approval, S. 1722, 
the area redevelopment bill. 

Thus, the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
istration, by veto—or threat of veto— 
marches on. 

Thus, the Eisenhower-Nixon ‘double 
standard’’—everything for the people of 
foreign countries, little or nothing for 
our own people—is once more, for the 
nth time, reaffirmed. 

Shortly after the receipt of the Presi- 
dent’s 161st veto message last Friday, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Douctas] presented on the 
floor of the Senate a masterful analysis 
of the President’s reasons for vetoing 
S. 722. Of this message, Senator 
Dovc tas said: 

This message betrays ignorance, it is 
unctuous and hypocritical, and it is greatly 
mistaken in its attitude toward what is 
happening in this country. 


Mr. President, I want to associate 
myself with the analysis made by the 
able senior Senator from Illinois in his 
characterization of the President’s mes- 
sage. 

Senator Dovucias was joined in his 
analysis of the President’s actions by 
the able and distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
with whose remarks I also wish to asso- 
ciate myself. 

I also wish to thank the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovucias] for referring to 
my 5 pounds and 7 ounces book setting 
forth some—only some—of the many, 
many projects under the mutual security 
program. Our efforts are not yet con- 
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cluded, so I cannot at this time say with 
certainty how many volumes will ulti- 
mately be filled or how many pounds 
those volumes will weigh. 

But this much I can say at this point: 
Contained in this one volume are ex- 
ample after example of items for which 
Federal dollars have been spent for 
projects of exactly the same type as 
those which this administration bitterly 

at home. 

The President’s veto of the area re- 
development bill is, for me, just one more 
example of the double standard, double- 
talking, and doubledealing of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration. 

We have seen many similar actions in 
the past. 

Mr. President, I think that relieving 
want and unemployment and economic 
distress, wherever they may be found in 
the United States, should not be made a 
political football. But that is exactly 
what the President is making of the prob- 
lem of relieving those areas—some 40 
major areas and 103 minor areas—which 
are suffering from economic dislocation. 
That was the purpose of S. 722, the area 
redevelopment bill vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Fri- 
day, May 13, 1960, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovucias] detailed on pages 
10303-10304 the incontrovertible proof 
that the Republican Party is only paying 
lipservice to the problem of relieving the 
economic distress of the 143 areas in the 
United States which, as of May of this 
year, needed help. 

The Senator from Illinois recounted 
very well the long and rocky road fol- 
lowed by this legislation. ‘Today, I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to recount 
in detail the proof offered by my col- 
league from Illinois of continued Repub- 
lican opposition to the area-redevelop- 
ment legislation. It is written clearly 
in the votes in both Houses of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alaska yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BarRTLETT in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alaska yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator recall that about a year ago, 
when I offered an amendment—and the 
Senator from Alaska voted for it—to 
increase welfare payments, not 10 Re- 
publican Senators voted for adoption of 
the amendment, although the amend- 
ment was adopted because the over- 
whelming majority of the Democratic 
Senators voted for it. 

Now, in an election year, the Republi- 
cans say they think they are in favor of 
some improvement of social security 
which is pretty much in line with the 
type of assistance and the type of philos- 
ophy for which many of us voted. The 
difficulty which some of us experience, 
however, is that we are accused of favor- 
ing the enactment of such measures in 
election years. However, the fact is that 
we vote for them year in and year out; 
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but it seems that some of the Republi- 
cans want to vote for them only in elec- 
tion years, when they can explain to the 
chambers of commerce that that was 
necessary in order to be reelected, al- 
oo they did not really believe in 
it. 

Mr. GRUENING. And, Mr. President, 
it was interesting to note, the other day, 
that Senators on the other side of the 
aisle made fine speeches in favor of area 
redevelopment; but the next day, follow- 
ing the breakfast at the White House, 
the same Senators voted to recommit 
the bill. Perhaps such reversal is not 
difficult to understand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They were 
in favor of it, except when the time for 
decision came. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. 

An area redevelopment bill was orig- 
inally introduced by the Senator from 
Tlinois [Mr. Doveias] 5 years ago—in 
1955. It passed the Senate; but the Re- 
publican leaders in the House refused to 
give unanimous consent for its consid- 
eration by that body, so it died. 

In 1957 the able and distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois introduced an- 
other bill for area redevelopment. Only 
15 Republicans voted for it when it 
passed the Senate. Over the opposition 
of the Republican leaders in the House, 
the bill was passed and sent to the Pres- 
ident, only to be met by the customary 
veto. 

In 1959 a similar bill passed the Sen- 
ate, with only four Republican Senators 
voting for it. For approximately a year 
it was held up in the House by the Rules 
Committee. I shall not dwell at this time 
on the composition of the Rules Commit- 
tee in the House or how the combination 
of votes there makes delay possible. Fi- 
nally it passed the House on Calendar 
Wednesday, again in the face of stiff Re- 
publican opposition. 

And now, for a second time, the Pres- 
ident has vetoed the area redevelopment 
bill. 

Twice before, area redevelopment has 
been defeated by the administration. It 
simply does not want a program for our 
own American depressed areas. 

But my purpose today, Mr. President, 
is to consider one particular facet of the 


I. Total loan and guarantee agreements signed Apr. 13, 1960 (from attached report)__..............__.. 


II. Other loans approved, not yet signed: 
Letters of advice issued: 
Borrowers and project: 
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President’s message and to show the ex- 
tent of the double standard of this 
administration. 

In his veto message, the President said: 

Under S. 722, however, financing of indus- 
trial development projects by the Federal 
Government—limited to 35 percent under 
the administration’s proposal—could go as 
high as 65 percent, local community par- 
ticipation could be as low as 5 percent. 

S. 722 would authorize Federal loans for 
the acquisition of machinery and equipment 
to manufacturers locating in eligible areas. 
Loans for machinery and equipment are un- 
necessary, unwise, and costly. 


The Eisenhower-Nixon administration, 
therefore, Mr. President, seems to be say- 
ing that in making grants for industrial 
development, the localities should put up 
at least 65 percent of the total, and that 
loans for machinery and equipment are 
in all events “unnecessary, unwise, and 
costly.” 

Does the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration apply the same high-sounding 
standards to its foreign-aid program, for 
which we were asked, this year—under 
threat of a special session if we do not 
comply—to authorize the appropriation 
of over $4 billion, and that $4 billion only 
a part of the foreign-aid request? 

No, Mr. President, what is sauce for 
the goose is not sauce for the gander 
under this administration. 

There is not even the semblance of 
equal treatment. 

The sky is the limit on our foreign- 
aid standards. Things which the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration calls un- 
necessary, unwise, and costly when Fed- 
eral dollars are to be spent on them at 
home, are deemed urgent, essential, and 
for an unassailable purpose when the 
Federal dollars are to be used for the 
same types of things abroad. 

Consider the loans made by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

I ask that there be printed at this 
point in my remarks in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorpD a list furnished me by the 
Development Loan Fund, at my request, 
showing the cumulative status of loans 
and commitments. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Amount 
(thousands) 
$872, 806 


Government of Yugoslavia, diesel locomotives (2d stage) _...........-...-.-.-... $14, 800 
30, 


Government of India, Chandrapura electric power. --..-.......-..-....----...... 
Government of India, Sharavathi hydroelectric power__......_.........-.......- 
Industrial Finance Corp. of India, industrial finance corporation.............._. 
Pope ge ee eC ee eee 
Peru Savings & Loan Association, savings and loan association 
Societe National des Chemins de Fer Tunisiens (Tunisia), National railways_-_ 
Taiwan Telecommunications Administration, telecommunications.-_...........-. 
Liberia: Bank of Monrovia, Bank of Monrovia 
Government of Vietnam, Saigon-Cholon water disiripetie®.... - ..............<..... 


N. V. Indonesia Service Co., N. V. Indonesian service. -....................-.-. 2, 


Central Sucriere Nord-Haiti, 8A, sugar mill_.........-.-...---22 2 

I iatibadowecnsccenekandecahes 
development bank_..................... 
Government of Paraguay, telecommunicat! 
aatian. carbide 


Government of Peru, Aguaytia-Pucall 
Industrial Development Bank of I 


Vinylex Plastics, Ltd., 
Koruma Tarima Tlaclari, 
Government of Pakistan, 


lant 





dredging facilities. 
Banque de Credit Agricole Industriel et Foncier (Lebanon), development bank 5,000 


Letters of advice pending--...........-...-.-... 
III. Other project commitments-_..................-.-... 


Total loans approved, Apr. 30, 1960. -_............ 
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Development Loan Fund—Cumulative status of approved loans as of Apr. 13, 1960 
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| 
Purpose Amount | Date agree- 
(openen) ment signed 


Region and country Borrower 





A. Loans and tee agree- 
oy signed (obligations) : 

























Sviluppo Agricolo Industriale Dell’ Eritrea 8,A__.........-.--------- Cotton textile mill..............-..-.- $500 | Aug. 6, 1959 
Liberian-American Agricultural and Industrial Corp...............- SE cnt oneiheeecwnheanns=seceuros 190 | Dec. 16, 1958 
EL ROOD. 2 bicn be clienndplatdcwedseateceeeneclescansiensaese Telecommunications--.........-..---- 3,000 | Jan. 30, 1959 
STEER es ok cook So ek ee eae Electric powerplant... ............---- 5,000 | June 25, 1959 
I ners Savers howe siraiiinignneeiinnngns ipaedne siete I ied nai cctlatiampinn iin aivienio a 23,000 | Mar. 16, 1960 
i on cc scnsnestssbeaduepedsinabwesccsenne Construction of warehouse. ........-.- 800 | Dee. 30, 1959 
See BR ge andl d LL nmcddabcadecsaankeinacninadancubedhee Agricultural and industrial develop- 2,000 | Mar. 31, 1959 
ment. 
Sudan-American Textile Industry_...........................--...-- I  ceatek seen tecee 10, 000 | May 21,1959 
Societe Nationale des Chemins de Fer Tunisiens-.- -| National railways....................- 2,400 | May 27, 1959 
Societe Nationale Tunisienne de Cellulose........ Cy ee a aren 6,250 | May 13, 1959 
a a a idee oancinaps mls onsscedipetae aia oolece cca ee alras sept estentnin Sab ws nr casa 53, 140 
Europe 
I oe on ci wetdembconesentanbuassnnn Emigrant resettlement. -_-.-.....-.-.-- 3,000 | Jan. 21,1959 
tages Se Instituto Nacionale de Colonizacion...-...-......--..-...-..-------- Irrigation ounigeeet) J cephinaecatse 7,700 | June 5, 1959 
a rr ee ee Railway rehabilitation..............-- 14, 900 Do. 
ES EEE a ee ee Hydroelectric plant. .-_............-.-- 3,900 | Mar. 23, 1960 
Teen. ...- ~~~ noun REE OE TC CUDUNNOIIR, 65 «hin sn pn ncmdiskanedbanecocuak ean ee se ee eee 22,500 | Jan. 8, 1959 
pial ED Re eee fn eee eee 5,000 | June 12, 1959 
nal tied toon ne pa nastespancs neas eb ace khtn uate oe ee conc can pp apeceaekanoses 9,000 | Nov. 25, 1959 
ad OD ccc week akocyt matin dibsead oe vkun <u + Sen IOR EE EER ac bbaccdan casos 15,000 | Dec. 17, 1959 
I RR ah i neck = cemaen has eaa gees oqukunegearagaearsines enn antiongarenmasnnne ak Suave nbarnceaniel 81, 000 
» Far East: 
\ SnGehetie S66 isccc cece i OD no. no eee netinn ke epeebenngenamnomnenre Railway rehabilitation._.............- 3,000 | June 26, 1959 
C8 = _ Soe pee ct eenieey | >) andes a teiencncinne nut eee R ease ceeded ears te wnieinkaae aA Harbor development-.--.-........---.--- 6, 000 Do. 
&, EE co caterc ooh coseee Tongyang Cement Manufacturing Co-...............--------.---.--- CRE SENN ss Sond pacecbensqne 2,140 | Jan. 20, 1959 
c oe eee eenmrabenbanseuamntl Telecommunications.................- 3,500 | Apr. 8, 1959 
ND EINE CIB oo oo ca mesic wenn ccscccesesacesnescesese Chung Ju hydroelectric---.........--..- 1,500 | May 26, 1959 
« Coenen) nent RINEONIINGS C00 in iron nn ccecckcuanesdcnsaeboeenue Rs xn onccdncapnnccennnos 5,600 | Dec. 14, 1959 
C’ II MN nso henanintbinndentnaspannepenabenninen Reconstruction bank....-......-.-.... 5,000 | Apr. 12, 1960 
' EN a ticagssceintilnnal enn enn ne nies. Se ok hots ccoaeeteaa asad Wharfage accommodations--_.-....--.- 10,000 | Mar. 18, 1959 
bib caaee tonnes gia atmmasitaa, Oe ia 2) Soo Sn cedbeehaononcabhdncdl Roads and bridges_......-..---------- 10, 000 Do. 
= Philippines_-_............ I Nr OS lel pci ne wncinaneinampmpaintpammntiipes Small industry fund__--......-........ 5,000 | May 6, 1959 
. a es ra mcigaeum aie aan aeomain Roads and bridges rehabilitation.-._-- 18, 750 | June 29, 1959 
oe hs Fas ee reed eee Pulp and paper mill _-.....-----..-..- 5,300 | July 10, 1959 
=, BERAAGED TPOrtNe COMMON 0c. onsen cnencemscbwcndcnnemewsnsee= Construction of cement plant. -..-.--- 3,700 | Oct. 22, 1959 
oi; NT ie rasenamamaennawananncnckinwscmab: Pid BUG DADE WAI. 00 -napccs- 2000 5,300 | Dec. 29, 1959 
® a i I a I css cesses cn penineaacaiecenesininictoneom ening I, iia cis et chin cnccmein 3,000 | July 25, 1958 
c Se Is os biticdndncbnn bra peminbeanestmeucbatnabcenandbaned Multipurpose dam.............-.-..-- 21,500 | Nov. 10,1958 
ie oe, eee a a eee a acted a tescteip inindeaeenateiagie alate arene mamcinieaaini nial ON a init sunsialninreanintidineetnenmentinicogd 3, 200 | Nov. 12, 1958 
ee ek Oi cciccieiiimn cen ae eta a dndenenetaabtimitibinnncunnbeide Railways (second) - ..................- 5,900 | Feb. 18, 1960 
* a IT a at al Improvement of fishing industry----.-- 686 | Mar. 18, 1959 
t First Commercial Bank of Taiwan, Chang Hwa Commercial Bank, | Small industry fund-............--..-- 2,500 | Dec. 15, 1959 
©; Hua Nan Commercial Bank, Ltd., and Central Trust of China. 
a Ingalls-Taiwan Shipbuilding bs ite Be te I toe Expansion of shipyard--.-........--.-..- 2,000 | Jan, 22,1959 
™ oe eee RA OR oe cb canakpmatncunanmecie 1,000 | Feb. 19, 1959 
Taiwan Aluminum Corp Production of aluminum..---......---- 1,350 | June 25, 1959 
: China Development Corp__._.-...-..----. Development bank .__._.........--..-- 10,000 | Mar. 24, 1960 
Thailand_._.............. MEA (Metropolitan Elective Authority) ................- Electric power expansion 20,000 | Mar. 6, 1959 
Sl eee eee Dredge facilities. ....-..- 1,750 | Feb. 10, 1959 
SIGE. TENE SOUND. etic nbe cidwadibiwmuusinenddasnscounnsae Meat processing plant-................. 750 | July 16,1959 
b Senne ON ec A ee a hae emeokcmdnagabbigiebnind sor HSER aaa OCS END SapEs aa ebbeseuae 158, 426 
mn —— 
~ Latin America: 
e.,! Argentina-_-_.........-..- I OT I i ate hie piaenciaeap Gums mtkntinetabiaaiad Economic development -.--..-.......--- 24,750 | Mar. 18, 1959 
L ee Gasser y Cia Industrias La Belgica--.-.......-..-..-.--.----------- SN ID oon oe cs idaencnasuncewais 2,500 | Feb. 5, 1959 
ns a en carina ucntiionl Construction of runway-.-.-...-..------- 1,500 | Oct. 22, 1959 
» Brazil__.._..............]| Cooperative Agro-Pecuaria Batavo Limitada & Sociedade Coope- | Resettlement project.............-.--- 240 | Mar. 4, 1959 
= rativa Castrolanda Ltd. 
2 CO Bic stccccnsteee NUN cg ie ears cm oniip putin aeiten mins miele EE IR. Bo io ccnsenstcncensne 300 | May 20, 1959 
. Costa Rica_............-| Societa Italiana de Colizzazione Agricola...........-..--.----------- Resettlement project...........---.--- 300 | Jan. 13, 1959 
ROE So itn apcdrmaeoel RU EIN soo nos cn adandnabesunecscdennaanuseasenens® aw DOS co SeScccccance 4,700 | Mar. 19, 1959 
Saath Oa cr cticeininainsiedaibaguina pen ane ebuanihen Sua bn pbb ae san saielelnmidntancintindtaipnmnaicantintia 5,300 | Nov. 65,1959 
Is chin icnindaiinienen I i a a sda seein eo Agen om EE 5,000 | Aug. 17, 1959 
I Te a daeinitimasihnnakieownre ee 4 4 eee 400 | June 3, 1959 
ee popaishnaeiiae as I NE Sethi Shae cina iccomncisste vit oereininnaes es laiabdadien biclmniacnatulinsi OO EO 4,300 | May 28, 1959 
i a aaah Lic lac acetcirbinis canes soe aeahinlnen is conan an Ine Highway (engineering) ..............-- 300 | Jan. 21, 1960 
ae Gaveratnans a peemeaineece Highway development--_..._.....----- 5,000 | May 10, 1958 
PO in renee I as casi eas tu inte pvlaninici somnikeins a) I Pee! 600 | May 7, 1959 
SPUN iia tinal Corporacion de Obras Sanitarias de Asuncion--.............-.---.-- Water supply system ---_--............. 1,000 | Sept. 5, 1958 
a ceca ameninmeemn ntl Road improvement ---...............-- 2,500 | Oct. 29, 1958 
ee eee ee eee a eee eee Modernization of operatives_........-- 2,600 | Nov. 6, 1958 
Uruguay. .......-...-.--| Administracion General de las Uninas Electricas y los Telefonos | Telephone expansion ............------ 8, 800 | Sept. 3, 1959 


del Estado (UTE). 


a ccepres maictemleningsanen eS oa pier a oa te = a a 





Near East: 











NS 5 50 Wo eens oad Ce nn enn ee ee nncuseon reer GE isin cdc dedetincad 12,000 | Jan. 28, 1959 
SS GE I i EER, 2 eee Hydroelectric plant.-....-...--.---...- 31,000 | Jan. 29, 1960 
SIN was ne aan ascetic testi a cesecbimiinininin nent Economic development project__.-..-- 47,500 | Jan. 7, 1959 
Industrial and Mining Development Bank of Iran._........--.----- Development bank. --......-...------ 5, Nov. 19, 1959 
I cod eal Highway construction__........------ 25,000 | Oct. 7, 1950 
See 2a— ur aan eine Government of Israel Development projects-.-.- 15,000 | June 25, 1958 
Industrial Development Bank of Israel. ..-.......-.-.-.-..---------|----- | RS EE PES 5,000 | Apr. 12,1959 
INS Sale sein shpat a sadhana a Oe nobnaspeeksbencetact Electric power - -------- 1,200 | June 25, 1959 
Ne ee enn emencdneenaccnagudl Phosphate mine expans 1,500 | Oct. 26, 1959 
ne fa oa 5 es Industrial Development Bank ...................................... Development bank......- 10,000 | Sept. 12, 1958 
Maden Tetkik Va Artes Bestitud........................-...-...-- Aerial mineral survey...........--.--- 900 | Apr. 30, 1959 
Turkiye Komur Isletmeliri Kurumu..-....................---------- Coal mining facilities. ..............-- 14, 500 Do, 
ee En oe ee ce mecace Electric power distribution. .........- 7,000 | Jan. 21,1960 
CN ices Societe d’Electricite de’E} Bared....................-.---....--.---- POEUN ss cinct vocwenstievécnsensud 500 | Feb. 9, 1960 i 
Rare en al acecenctn PIUaneN NUNES Ir FS nonacnne Dette MNCs, hc. fscnacetas wamnend 700 | Nov. 10,1959 
a de ce a engpgcucanaeeseceutes seats tcaustebaned 177,000 


is 
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Development Loan Fund—Cumulative status of approved loans as of Apr. 18, 1960—Continued 








Region and country 






_Loans and guarantee agree- 
? ments signed (obligations)— 
Continued 
South Asia: 
SE cassiniieenewcaswn se 


ORR OO BIEN oss i ncisneecnctinieinithonaniniabbabiakaitébbiacabeibendtasubbe ca. SS, RSS... See ee ee ee 
nnn MPCNNCINNNS OF 8 ss 50 eke ee Ln ren cnnnnconercsnndnaccnansnicmocadienme ston apulimansmpepuncn ann debate eeu a 


Total, loan and guar- 
antee agreements 
signed. 


B. Other loans and guarantees ap- 
proved but not yet signed. 


Penne Sane SURUAT RNIN 31 co Sete... denen een nd < trgcddsaumtehawnn danny game lane di tedan ~~ le eile 





Borrower 


Amount | Date agree- 
(thousands)} ment signed 





Irrigation and land development- ----- $1,600 | June 24, 1958 
ee development--._............ 900 | July 28, 1958 
Rehabilitation of railroads__.......... 750 | Sept. 3, 1958 
Railway modernization. -..........._. 40,000 | June 23, 1958 
Roads, cement, jute_......-..........- 35, 000 Do. 
Railway modernization_-__-..........- 35,000 | Dec. 24, 1958 
Steel imports, public development... 18, 000 Do. 
Steel imports, private development. __ 22, 000 Do. 
Public power development_-__.._.-...- 10, 000 Do. 
Capital equipment, private industry-- 15, 000 Do. 
Binet BRO iceccitsiarcnineo~e sake 20,000 | July 27,1959 
Water, sewage, and disposal___.....-- 5,500 | June 30, 1958 
Industrial development loans _ -_-.-.-.-- 4,200 | Feb. 4,1958 
Railroad rehabilitation...........--.-- 9,100 | Feb. 18, 1959 
Multipurpose dam_.........--....-.-. 17, 500 Do. 
Land reclamation. -...-....-.....-.-... 15, 200 Do. 
Power transmission lines_._..........- 14, 700 Do. 
Dredging facilities..................... 2,000 | July 10, 1959 
Expansion gas treating plant--_-.-..--- 2,000 | Feb. 19, 1960 
Construction power substation----_-_-- 23,000 | June 29, 1959 
Improve inland waterways--.......---- 1,750 | Sept. 12, 1959 
Construction jet runway -----..--..--- 4,800 | Nov. 3, 1959 
Industrial development loans __-_._..-- 10,000 | Jan. 14, 1960 
Railroad rehabilitation__............-- 22,000 | Jan. 16,1960 
330, 000 
869, 656 
wie cots ici an pdetpen nes locaphinten tem 3, 150 
872, 806 
170, 900 
1,043, 706 





1 Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
rather striking that the first item is for 
diesel locomotives to the Government of 
Yugoslavia, in the amount of $14,800,000. 

The second one is a loan to the Gov- 
ernment of India for the Chandrapura 
electric power, in the amount of $30 
million. 

There is no partnership there as in the 
administration’s hydro policy at home; 
the Government does it all. There is a 
second loan to the Government of In- 
dia for the Sharavathi hydroelectric 
power, amounting to $8,400,000. 

There is another one to Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation of India for $10 
million. 

There are others, as this list in the 
REcorD will show. 

Let us consider one or two of these 
projects in the light of the President’s 
own standards. 

One of the loans is to India—and I am 
not critical of the project as such. I 
know no more about it than the informa- 
tion furnished me by the Development 
Loan Fund. But in looking through this 
information, I find that a loan has been 
made to India in the amount of $5 mil- 
lion, repayable in 15 years in Indian 
rupees. 

What is the loan for? 

Five million dollars to purchase equipment 
for use in the modernization and expansion 
of India’s privately owned jute industry. 
Equipment to be procured includes looms, 
spindles, and spare parts. The proceeds of 
the loan will be made available by the Gov- 
ernment of India to private companies 


through a national jute trust composed of 
representatives of the industry and govern- 
ment Officials. 


But the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion just told us on Friday, in the veto 
message, that loans to American com- 
munities—even when they are to be re- 
paid in good, hard American dollars— 
and not in soft currency, in rupees—are 
unnecessary, unwise, and costly. 

Obviously, a different standard is to 
be applied when the loans are made 
abroad and are to be repaid in soft cur- 
rencies—much of which we cannot even 
take out of the foreign countries and 
much of which today poses a serious 
problem of inflation in some of these 
foreign countries—which we are then 
asked to remedy by further contribu- 
tions, either as grants or loans, and 
cheerfully do so. 

Consider another example, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Consider, Mr. President, the loan of 
$1,350,000 for the Taiwan Aluminum 
Corp. repayable in 5 years in new Tai- 
wan dollars. 

What is this loan to be used for? 

According to the Development Loan 
Fund, it is to be used as follows: 

The proceeds of this loan will assist in 
financing the costs of acquiring equipment, 
materials, supplies and services required for 
modernization and expansion of the corpora- 
tion’s facilities for producing aluminum and 
aluminum ingot at Kaohsiung, Taiwan. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to my able and distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska that I think, in the 
speech which he is making today, and 
which I have had the privilege of fol- 
lowing as I sat here, he is again con- 
tributing, as he has so often in the past, 
to a clear understanding of just what 
the American people are up against in 
this administration which is so con- 
cerned about big private business, and so 
little concerned about small people and 
their needs. There is no more dramatic 
example of that fact than in this whole 
business of aid to depressed areas. 

I received only this morning a com- 
munication from a very good Republi- 
can friend of mine in my own State. I 
have his letter on my desk, but I do not 
have his permission to read it into the 
ReEcorp. I think it is fair to say that he 
is a very prominent member of his party. 
He says, among other things, “I am 
writing to you because I read in the press 
that Ike will veto the $251 million de- 
pressed areas bill.” Then he asks me if 
I will send him the figures of the stag- 
gering amounts we are sending to for- 
eign countries as subsidies. “I am still 
a Republican,” he says, “but I am crit- 
ically wondering just how I can go on 
being so with this attitude in the 
White House.” Little wonder that he is 
worried. 

Before I go any further, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Alaska, I think he is 
doing a great thing in helping our people 
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to understand just what this question is 
really all about. 

As the Senator from Alaska knows, I 
have been very strongly in favor of for- 
eign aid. When I was in the other body 
and a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I worked and voted for for- 
eign aid. I have voted for it while I 
have been a Member of the Senate. I 
think we must continue the program. I 
deeply believe there is a need for it, and 
I know the Senator from Alaska feels 
likewise. But, on another occasion, I 
said there is such a thing as being so 
broadminded that we get flatheaded; 
and I am wondering if we have not 
reached that point on foreign aid in this 
country. We are so concerned about the 
poor and the unfortunate and the needy 
abroad—which we should be, and prop- 
erly so, that we go to the extent of 
neglecting our own. That is the point 
the Senator from Alaska is so ably mak- 
ing. I am glad he is doing so, because it 
needs to be done. 

Mr. GRUENING. As the Senator has 
noticed, in the last year we have been 
borrowing money from our own people 
to be able to spend abroad as the $12 
billion deficit in 1959 reveals and, under 
the policies of this administration, which 
wishes to raise interest rates, our people 
will have to pay still more to raise the 
money to give and lend to foreign na- 
tions, whereas, loans made to foreign 
countries are really not true loans at all, 
since they are repayable in soft curren- 
cies, which makes them virtually gifts, 
masquerading as loans. 

Mr. DODD. Of course, they are. I 
do not want to delay the Senator fur- 
ther. I wish to hear what else he has to 
say. However, I should like to say that 
his complaint is not that we are carry- 
ing on a foreign aid program, but, rather, 
that we are not carrying it out properly, 
that we are not doing the job as it should 
be done, and that we are not taking care 
of our own people as they should be 
taken care of and, in my own judgment, 
as a priority matter. It is getting so 
that it is considered bad for an American 
to stand up and say that America should 
be given a priority in anything. In some 
quarters it is considered wrong to do 
that. It has got so that if one raises his 
voice so he can be heard in this Chamber, 
he is characterized as a demagog. We 
are led to believe that we must whisper; 
we must speak softly, in double terms 
and then only in certain places. It is 
high time that our leaders, as the Sena- 
tor from Alaska is doing, speak up so 
they can be heard, and give the people 
the facts they need, so we can move 
ahead at home and abroad. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank my able 
colleague from Connecticut. I shall not 
delay the Senate much further, but I 
think when the people read in today’s 
ReEcorD, what some of these foreign proj- 
ects are, they will have a better under- 
standing of the Eisenhower-Nixon double 
standard. Let me refer to the list of 
projects. 

Here is one item for $10 million for a 
textile mill in the Sudan. 
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Here is one for $2 million for agricul- 
tural and industrial development in 
Somalia. 

Here is one for $800,000 for construc- 
tion of a warehouse in Nigeria. 

Here is one for $23 million for an irri- 
gation project for the Kingdom of 
Morocco. 

Here is one for $5 million for an elec- 
tric power plant for the Government of 
Libya. 

Here is one for a pulp factory in 
Tunisia; and so on—projects which in 
this country our Government would de- 
nounce as socialistic and all the other 
adverse things that it says about any 
projects for the American people. 

What makes these foreign aid projects 
sacrosanct? Yet projects costing much 
lesser amounts, projects which have been 
carefully worked out, that have passed 
both bodies of Congress, which are aimed 
at relieving distress, whether for area 
redevelopment, education, housing, re- 
source development or to end water pol- 
lution, needs that exist in this country, 
are labeled as “unnecessary, unwise, and 
costly”? 

Perhaps there is some allergy on the 
part of the Eisenhower-Nixon admin- 
istration to loans repaid in American 
dollars and that when the loan is to be 
paid in new Taiwan dollars, rupees, or 
other soft currencies, the loan no longer 
is “unnecessary, unwise, and costly’’? 

Mr. President, I confess that I cannot 
understand such double talk. 

But I can understand this, Mr. Presi- 
dent: Our gross national product has 
now reached the sum of one-half a tril- 
lion dollars annually. What we were 
seeking to do in enacting S. 722 was to 
devote a sum approximately equivalent 
to what could be produced by our na- 
tional effort in 4 hours to relieving the 
economic distress of our fellow citizens 
here at home in areas needing economic 
redevelopment. 

It is my sincere opinion that the de- 
votion of that small fraction of our gross 
national product to such a worthy pur- 
pose at home has at least as much merit 
as devoting many times that much to 
similar projects abroad. 

The time will come—and I hope it will 
be not too long distant—when the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration will rue the 
day that it forsook the interests of the 
people here at home in favor of the peo- 
ple in 104 foreign countries, and adopted 
its double dealing, double talking, double 
standard, making it the first administra- 
tion in American history which by its 
actions shows that it prefers the interests 
of the people of foreign lands to the in- 
terests of the people of our own. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
less there is further business, it is the 
intention to adjourn the Senate shortly, 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
situation, when the Senate adjourns this 
afternoon until 12 o’clock tomorrow, the 
Pending business will be Calendar No, 
950, S. 2653, to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish jurisdic. 
tion in the Federal Communications 
Commission over community antenna 
systems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the bill, S. 
2653, which will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S, 
2653) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to establish jurisdiction in 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion over community antenna systems. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce to the Senate that this meas- 
ure will not be considered today, but will 
be taken up for consideration at the con- 
clusion of morning business tomorrow. 
I believe unanimous consent has been 
granted that if morning business should 
conclude before 2 o’clock, the bill, S. 
2653, will be laid before the Senate and 
will be open for consideration and de- 
bate by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is 
a sad day in this melancholy world. 
What mankind had fondly hoped might 
conceivably result in forward progress 
toward the cause of peace with honor 
apparently in advance has been doomed 
to failure. 

Today in Paris the Soviet Premier has 
done a tragic and frightening disservice 
by his announcement calculated to scut- 
tle a summit meeting which he himself 
originally sought. 

For years the Soviets have maintained 
a far-flung system of espionage all 
around the globe. Other states, includ- 
ing our own, have done likewise, though 
none on the same scale, I believe, as 
Russia. We have apprehended and 
convicted many Soviet secret agents who 
were plying their trade in our own coun- 
try. Now Russia, in regard to the U-2 
plane incident, has announced that an 
American reconnaissance plane pilot will 
be held for trial on charges of espio- 
nage behind the Iron Curtain. Mean- 
while, they announce the orbiting in 
outer space of a mechanism which, when 
perfected, perhaps could supply a world- 
wide reconnaissance capability to them. 
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This morning the Soviet Premier used 
the U-2 incident as a basis for effective- 
ly preventing the meeting from being 
held. What is it, Mr. President, which 
the Soviets apparently, at all costs, de- 
sire to have remain secret behind their 
own borders? Is it progress in the fields 
of peaceful pursuits, or is it something 


1se? 

. We deal here with the perpetuation 
of American liberty, and equally, with 
the cause of mankind’s freedom. What 
new, or different arrangements may now 
be necessary, here and elsewhere, to as- 
sure our freedom, our Government will 
be prepared to make, and it will make 
them with the unstinting approval of all 
the American people and, I feel sure, 
with the approval of free governments 
and free peoples everywhere. 

I have just read the text of the state- 
ment which our President made today 
in Paris at the conference of the heads 
of state. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this statement appear at this 
point in my comments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Having been informed yesterday by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan of the position which Mr. Khrushchev 
has taken in regard to this Conference dur- 
ing his calls yesterday morning on them, I 
gave most careful thought as to how this 
matter should best be handled. Having in 
mind the great importance of this Conference 
and the hopes that the peoples of all the 
world have reposed in this meeting, it con- 
cluded that in the circumstances it was best 
to see if, at today’s private meeting, any 
possibility existed through the exercise of 
reason and restraint to dispose of this mat- 
ter of the overflights which would have 
permitted the Conference to go forward. 

I was under no illusion as to the proba- 
bility of success of any such approach but I 
felt that in view of the great responsibility 
resting on me as President of the United 
States this effort should be made. 

In this I received the strongest support of 
my colleagues, President de Gaulle and Prime 
Minister Macmillan. Accordingly, at this 
morning’s private session, despite the vio- 
lence and inaccuracy of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
statement, I replied to him on the follow- 
ing terms: 

“I had previously been informed on the 
sense of the statement just read by Premier 
Khrushchev. 

“In my statement of May 11 and in the 
Statement of Secretary Herter of May 9, 
the position of the United States was made 
clear with respect to the distasteful necessity 
of espionage activities in a world where 
nations distrust each other’s intentions. 
We pointed that these activities had no ag- 
gressive intent but rather were to assure 
the safety of the United States and the free 
world against surprise attack by a power 
which boasts of its ability to devastate the 
United States and other countries by missiles 
armed with atomic warheads. As is well 
known, not only the United States but most 
other countries are constantly the targets 
of elaborate and persistent espionage of the 
Soviet Union. 

“There is in the Soviet statement an 
evident misapprehension on one key point. 
It alleges that the United States has, through 
Official statements, threatened continued 
overflights. The importance of this alleged 
threat was emphasized and repeated by Mr. 

chevy. The United States has made 
no such threat. Neither I nor my Govern- 
ment has intended any. The actual state- 
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ments go no further than to say that the 
United States will not shirk its responsi- 
bility to safeguard against surprise attack. 

“In point of fact, these flights were sus- 
pended after the recent incident and are not 
to be resumed. Accordingly, this cannot be 
the issue. 

“I have come to Paris to seek agreements 
with the Soviet Union which would elimi- 
nate the necessity for all forms of espionage, 
including overflights. I see no reason to use 
this incident to disrupt the conference. 

“Should it prove impossible, because of 
the Soviet attitude, to come to grips here in 
Paris with this problem and the other vital 
issues threatening world peace, I am plan- 
ning in the near future to submit to the 
United Nations a proposal for the creation of 
a United Nations aerial surveillance to de- 
tect preparations for attack. This plan I 
had intended to place before this conference. 
This surveillance system would operate in 
the territories of all nations prepared to 
accept such inspection. For its part, the 
United States is prepared not only to accept 
the United Nations aerial surveillance, but 
to do everything in its power to contribute 
to the rapid organization and successful 
operation of such international surveillance. 

“We of the United States are here to con- 
sider in good faith the important problems 
before this conference. We are prepared 
either to carry this point no further, nor 
undertake bilateral conversations between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. while the 
main conference proceeds.” 

My words were seconded and supported by 
my Western colleagues who also urge Mr. 
Khrushchev to pursue the path of reason 
and commonsense, and to forget propaganda, 
Such an attitude would have permitted the 
conference to proceed. Mr. Khrushchev was 
left in no doubt by me that this ultimatum 
would never be acceptable to the United 
States. 

Mr. Khrushchev brushed aside all argu- 
ments of reason, and not only insisted upon 
this ultimatum, but also insisted that he 
was going to publish his statement in full 
at the time of his own choosing. 

It was thus made apparent that he was 
determined to wreck the Paris conference. 

In fact, the only conclusion that can be 
drawn from his behavior this morning was 
that he came all the way from Moscow to 
Paris with the sole intention of sabotaging 
this meeting on which so much of the hopes 
of the world have rested. 

In spite of this serious and adverse de- 
velopment, I have no intention whatsoever 
to diminish my continuing efforts to pro- 
mote progress toward a peace with justice. 
This applies to the remainder of my stay in 
Paris as well as thereafter. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 17, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16, 1960: 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
Edward C. Sweeney, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
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ing August 9, 1960, vice R. Lockwood Jones, 
resigned. 

Edward C. Sweeney, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring August 
9, 1965. (Reappointment.) ~* 


U.S. Districr JUDGE 
Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be U.S. dis- 


trict judge for the southern district of Iowa, 
vice Edwin R. Hicklin, retired. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, to be Chief 
Commissioner of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, vice Edgar E. Witt, resigned. 

T. Harold Scott, of Colorado, to be an As- 
sociate Commissioner of the Indian Claims 
Commission, vice Arthur V. Watkins. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Loren Keith Olson, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1962, vice John Forrest Floberg, resigned. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 16, 1960: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Harold C. Patterson, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1965. 


PuBLIC HOUSING COMMISSIONER 


Bruce Savage, of Indiana, to be Public 
Housing Commissioner. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member and president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, under the 
provisions of section 2 of an act of Congress 
approved June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 
U.S.C. 642). 

CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Col. John A. Morrison, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the California Debris 
Commission, under the provisions of section 
1 of the act of Congress approved March 1, 
1893 (27 Stat. 507) (33 U.S.C. 661). 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Francis Adams Cherry, of Arkansas, to be 
a member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 5 years expiring 
March 4, 1965. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Ralph Kennamer, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Ala- 
bama, term of 4 years. 

William L. Longshore, of Alabama, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
Alabama, term of 4 years. 

Joseph S. Bambacus, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, term of 4 years. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


Oliver H. Metcalf, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania for the term of 4 years (now serving 
under an appointment which expired March 
1, 1960). 


FarM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Lester Clyde Carter, of Arkansas, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1966. 

Robert T. Lister, of Oregon, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for a term expiring 
March 31, 1966. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Malcolm M. Willey, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the National Science Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring May 10, 
1964, 
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Inpran Clams COMMISSION 


Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, to be Chief 
Commissioner of the Indian Claims Commis- 


sion, 


In THE U.S. Coast GuarD 
The following-named persons to be ap- 


pointed to the rank 
Coast Guard: 


indicated in the U.S. 


To be commanders 


Richard H. Puckett 

Arthur C. Hoene, Jr. 

James W. Conway 

Arthur A. Atkinson, 
Jr. 


Thomas F. Dunham, 
Jr. 
James M. Winn 


To be lieutenants 
David FP. Bosomworth 


Paul F. Bade 
George H. Garbe 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Robert Burke 
John W. Kime 
Richard J. Green 
Thomas D. Combs, Jr. 
Paul T. Kaufmann 
Louis K. Bragaw, Jr. 
Charles S. Niederman 
Ronald A. McClellan 
David R. Markey 
William C. Parish, Jr. 
Frederick C. Bruner 
Henry J. Harris, Jr. 
Keith D. Ripley 
Harold E. Fallen, Jr. 
Arnold B. Beran 
Donald M. Morrison, 
Jr. 
Ronald G. Malone 
Tommy G. Wood- 
worth 
Robert L. DeMichiell 
John I. Maloney, Jr. 
Russell C. Bishop, Jr. 
Terrill H. Oloege 
Thomas T. Matteson 
Ralph N. Fennacchini 
Thomas W. Pinnegan 
John P. Flaherty, Jr. 
John R. Mitchell 
John B. Lynn 


Harland D. Hanson 
Davlid J. Heskell, Jr. 
James E. Brown, Jr. 
George D. Passmore, 
Jr. 
Richard J. Collins 
George P. Vance 
John C. Wirtz 
Robert A. Johnson 
Richard W. Michaels 
Douglas B. Thurnher 
James C. Osborn 
John M. Cece 
Richard “D” Thomp- 
son 
Robert J. Cardinal 
Donald B. Davis 
Thomas P. Nolan 
Peter J. Rots 
Matthew J. Ahearn 
Everett L. Crowell 
Ralph Z. DelGiorno 
John R. Erickson 
William R. Babineau 
Richard Buell 
Ernest J. Bader 
Carol E. Conry 
Richard J. Marcott 
Albert D. Super 
Andrew R. Rippel 


To be ensigns 
Leonard Francis Alcantara 
Rudolph George Anderson 


Leon Elwood Beaudin 
Daniel Francis Bobeck 
Carl Melvin Brothers 
Robert Allen Burt 
Richard Oliver Buttrick 
Frederick Michael Casciano 
Robert James Cheney, Jr. 
Gerald Francis Corcoran 
Robert Austin Creighton 
Ian Stuart Cruickshank 
Kenneth Charles Cutler 
Randolph DeKroney 
Michael Bernard Dunn 
William Joseph Ecker 
John Norman Faigle 
Jerome Patrick Foley 
Bailey Mozo Geeslin 
Robert Alan Ginn 

Donald Charles Greenman 
William Henry Hall, Jr. 
John Richard Hay 

Neal Frederick Herbert 
Eugene Joseph Hickey, Jr. 
John Heaton Hill 

Douglas Anthony Hlousek 
Ronald Paul Hunter 
George Forsyth Ireland 
Robert Edward Isherwood 
Michael Richard Johnson 
Frederick Paul Karres 
Eugene Martin Kelly 
Charles Harold King, Jr. 
Richard Robert Kuhn 
Thomas Youlden Lawrence, Jr. 
Walter Ted Leland 

Paul Robert Lewis 


Jan Darryl Long 

Merrill Conrad Louks 
Terry Luther Lucas 

James Edwin Margeson, Jr. 
Paul Anthony Joseph Martino 
John Eugene McCarty 
Angus McKinnon 

George Henry Moritz III 
Martin James Moynihan 
Jerome Marvin Myers 
William Edgar Neal 

Harry Elis Obedin 

James Harold Parent 
David Loren Parr 

George Henry Peck III 
Keith Palmer Pensom 
Theodore Hugh Purcell 
Kenneth Monfort Rappolt 
Rupert Blue Reynolds, Jr. 
Paul Dennis Russell 

John Allan Schmidt 
Robert Allen Schwartz 
Joseph Kenneth Shartiag, Jr. 
Clifford Gerard Spelman, Jr. 
Thomas Norman Sullivan 
William Robert Allen 
Robert Stanley Bates 
Joseph Snowball Blackett, Jr. 
Gary Joe Boyle 

Lloyd Cornell Burger 
James Franklin Butler 
William Joseph Campbell 
Donald Robert Casey 
David Emil Ciancaglini 
Charles William Craycoft 
Gary Fred Crosby 

David Frederick Cunningham 
Wesley Gwynne Davis, Jr. 
Michael Alan Duke 
William Ear! Ecker, Jr. 
Roderick Yerkes Edwards, Jr. 
Robert James Finan 

David Herman Freese, Jr. 
Ralph Edward Giffin 
Joseph Bramble Goodwin III 
Richard Earl Haas 

James William Haugen 
William Hugh Hayes, Jr. 
Jack Buran Hewes 
Frederick Andrew Hill 
Paul Kenneth Hinkley 
Gerald Francis Hotchkiss 
Robert Austin Ingalls 
Thomas Bone Irish, Jr. 
Donald Frederick Jenkins 
Manuel Josephs, Jr. 
Charles Lee Keller 
Lawrence Allen Kidd 
Leroy George Krumm 

Carl Eugene Kunkel, Jr. 
James Theodore Leigh 
Jack Walter Lewis 

Lloyd Ralph Lomer 
Richard Wayne Long 
William Henry Low, Jr. 
Fred Ernst Maiser 

Joseph Marotta 

Michael Paul Maurice 
John Thomas McKean 
Alan Francis Miller 

Frank Clay Morgret III 
Michael Paul Munkasey 
Donald Anthony Naples 
Merlin Gerald Nygren 
John Francis Otranto, Jr. 
William C. Park III 

James David Partin 
Gregory Alden Penington 
Ronald Chester Pickup 
Joel Graydon Rainwater 
Wayne Elmer Rentfro 
Edwin John Roland, Jr. 
James Vincent Sayers 

Leo Nicholas Schowengerdt, Jr. 
Kyle Arnold Shaw 

David Stewart Smith 

John Robert Sproat 

Allen John Taylor 

William Thomas Troutman 
Alfred David Utara 
William James Walsh 





May 16 


James Garfield Williams 
John Knox Witherspoon, Jr. 
Richard Walter Zins 

James Lea Turman 
Jefferson James Wash IV 
Hugh Daniel Williams 
Robert Gray Williams 
Robert Milton Wood 


To be chief warrant officers, W-2 


Warren O. Nilsson Roger G. Stanton 
William H. Bellow Thor B. Olson 

John H. Olsen Slavko Stokich 

John H. Coppens Donald W. McNaugh- 
Raymond W. Gifford ton 

Frank A. Coleman Raymond B. Pote 


Fred Permenter Donald L. Janse 
Albert Debrase Robert G. Cameron 
Karl M. Ashby Olos F. Marshall 


Paul R. Cornell Everett J. Matteson 
Eugene K. Kindschi Russell A. Scruggs, Jr. 
John Rekuc Arno J. Bowden 
Leonard L. Bouler William B. Miner 
Robert L. Wilson William A. Vasquez 
Clifton Cuthrell Grover C. Newberry 
James D. Toler Edwin H. Cornell 
William A. Shaffer, Jr. Andrew Yackovetsky 
Kirven L. Dunn Richard J. Lafiin 
Joseph F. Baranowski Donald R. Myers 
Lester H. H. Oneil Clark W. Straus 
Richard R. Anthony Frank P. Huotte 
Charles F. Potter, Jr. Charles J. J. McGrath 
George R. Brower Anton J. Foydl, Jr. 
Wasey S. Hayes Paul L. Tomardy 
Clark A. Johnson Melvin Midgett 
James E. Butler Russell H. Stockfleth 
Dorris L. Steele Bruce M. Buchanan 
Ivan J. Anderson Paul G. Patrinos 
Peter Lindquist David C. Adkins 
Joseph C. Waldrop Hollis L. Beard 

Jack G. Smith Andrew J. Brovey 
Mortimer Jeffords Lewie F. Trawick 
Robert E. Penny James F. Jones 

Carl A. Carlson John C. Revels 
Melvin G. McCoy Arthur B. Meyer 
Harlan Montgomery Keith R. McClinton 
Edward T. Rollins Clarence A. Long 
Charles H. Buckley Richard K. Mitchell 
Merle L. Cochran James V. Eigo 
Earnest C. Justis Harold I. Baker 
Harold G. Trupp Stanley J. Aymond 
Douglas E. Walker Myron E. Chesley 
Harry C. Strother, Jr. John A. Ritter 

John J. Lencmeyer John T. Hartman 
Charles E. Bunkley Charles A. Hatfield 
Leslie M. Furst Alfred L. Hunt 


Robert C. Bainbridge 
Eugene E. Moore 
Richard M. Burdick 
William E. Miller 
George E. Rongner 
Andrew Pietrykowski 
Elmer E. Johnson 
Howard R. Tarr, Jr. 
Harold E. Gavin 

Eric G. Bragg 
Edward L. Muller 
James B. Gill 

Cleo Hack, Jr. 
Donald O. Davey 
Roy M. Schwanekamp 
Darrel B. Sinift 
Edmund A. Novak 
Jerome R. Morton 
Jack W. McDonald 
William W. Muessel 
Asa M. Jones 

Euclid L. Wade 
Eugene W. Darcy 
Joseph FP. Cody 
Eugene R. Lockhart 
Richard A. Krueger 
Wallace N. Anderson 
Ployd J. Mulheran 
Charles W. Oldham 
Robert Jiudice 
Frederick H. Muesse 
Jack K. Halbert 
Richard J. Zwally 
Roland A. Woodward 
Morgan C. Hutto, Jr. 
James A. Winslow 


Alvadore C. Grant 
Herbert W. Conger 
Edward F. Mattingly 
Edward L. Wyman 
Keith R. Bruhl 
Wallace P. Stembler 
Joseph J. Glynn 
Harlan F. Smith 
Harry G. Lee 

Joseph S. Moulton, Jr. 
Eldred Bolinger 
Cari S. Kaiser 
George W. Tate 
Orval K. Halsey 
Donald C. Ebert 
Milton M. Midgette 
Karl C. Teater 
Edward F. Barber 
Leon D. Shea 
William L. Patterson 
Lyle G. Tilden 
Donald S. Grisham 
Louis E. K. Pall 
William T. King 
Ralph E. St. John 
William M. Price, Jr. 
Foster C. Spruill 
Wilbert D. B. Williams 
Bruce L. Sifford 

Earl J. Wesner 

John H. Liedke 
Thomas D. Galliher 
John F. Minster 
Robert C. McClanahan 
Stephen J. Flees 
James Szokolay 





1960 


Morris M. Spector 
Richard P. McMullen 
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Gordon L. Sims 
Charles T. Buckner 


Frederick R. Nickerson Robert L. Sellers 


George G. Bannan 
Walter W. Hake 
William T. Morrisson, 


Jr. 
Herman H. Keith 
Charles R. Fowler 
Clyde S. Delanoy 
Robert B. Collins 
Wilbur E. Lincoln 
Cyril L. Fennelly 
Donald W. Olson 
John W. Laine 
Robert W. Conway 
Wilfred C. Bullis 
Robert A. McCarten 
Raymond E. Masker 
Donald B. Fish 
William H. Westin 
John E. Kenny 
William W. Watkins 
Raymond C. Herring- 

ton 
Paul C. Carman 
John W. Forster 
Ray Johnston 
Ernest B. Roark 
Michael H. Bower 
Eugene H. Kelly 
Harold E. Stone 
Norman A. Whitney 
Elliott J. Echols 
Fay K. Thompson 
John D. Green 
John W. McMinn 
James L. Reynolds 
Maurice K. Nelson 
Fred Pilatsky 
Robert J. W. Collins 
Marion K. Reynolds 
Ludvig Slavich, Jr. 
Robert A. Kemmett 
Leroy P. Phelps 
Zigmond Golaszewski 
William B. Eichler, Jr. 
John Sabath 
Theodore L. Turgeon 
James C. Bond 
Harry A. Benson 
Alan H. J. Dowd 
Joseph W. Dunhour 
Wilbur J. Davis 
Robert R. Harber, Jr. 
Walter A. Evans 
Porter F. Ammerman 


Frederick Jones 
Edward H. Askew, Jr. 
Frank H. Buzzee, Jr. 
Nelvin H. Bateman 
Baker W. Herbert 
Paul H. Johannes 
George M. Bruner 
Herman Schmidt 
Jesse B. Lowe 

Lee R. Green 

Lester M. H. Roehr 
Raymond J. Moen 
Kenneth C. Oliver 
George A. Saunders 
Lee O. Madden, Jr. 
Edward A. Liles 
Marion O. Simmons 
Calvin W. Pratt 
Thomas E. Bockman 
Phillip E. Thompson 
Joe D. Wright, Jr. 
William K. Bailey 
James P. McBride 
Herbert L. Shuey 


Lavern G. Ketcherside 


George V. Stauffer 
Charles E. Shook 
James R. Comerford 
Don E. McDonald 
John C. Lippincott 
Norval E. Cosby 
Earl J. Potter 
Benjamin R. Teal 
Charles H. Dyer, Jr. 
Norman F. Muench 
Edmund J. Smenner 
Jesse H. Burgess 
Robert B. Paris 
Lester E. Howe, Jr. 
George A. Menge 
Ralph E. Ford 
Hubert A. Anderson 
Reckner B. Moe 
Charles W. Price 
Robert H. McGinnis, 
Jr. 
George C. Hickman 
Arnold M. Deshaw 
Curtis W. Chamber- 
lain 
Robert E. Calimer 
Thomas H. Renfree 
John W. Hammack 
Wilfred J. Sellers 


FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
John W. Dickson 
8. Paul Ehrlich, Jr. 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Delbert A. Larson 
Thomas N. Hushower 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
Joseph H. Meier 
To be senior assistant pharmacist 
Donald B. Hare 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Marie Herold 
FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 
Henry H. Kyle 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Robert J. Lucas Samuel J. Wycoff 
Joe T. Hillsman Francis O. Webb 
To be assistant dental surgeons 


Charles C. Swoope, Jr. Richard K. Fred 
Gerald W. Gaston David A. Dutton 
William E. Dorrill Franz P. Helm 
Richard L. Christian- Buckner S. Burch 
sen Manuel H. Marks 
George N. Newton Orlen N. Johnson 
Wellesley H. Wright 
Jim D. Webb 
William L. Knudson 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
Ian K. Burgess 
To be senior assistant nurse officers 
Laurette M. Beck 
Patricia P. Grimaila 
To be assistant nurse officer 
Juanita M. Barkley 
To be junior assistant nurse officer 
Ray Cameron 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
Harry P. Anastopulos Dale Lindholm 
Robert B. Balderson Robert P. Locey 
Richard F. Barbee William R. Martin 
Robert N. Barnes Samuel Milham, Jr. 
Prank C. Bigler Barry Miller 
Aaron B. Brill John P. Nasou 
Ray A. Brinker Alvin H. Novack 
Willard L. Brown John A. Oates, Jr. 
Willard R. Brown William M. O’Brien 


Donald R. Swatman 


Gresham T. Farrar, Jr. 


Puetic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for appointment 
or permanent promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service to the 
Offices indicated, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by laws and regulations: 


FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 


David Brand 
Louis S. Gerber 


To be senior assistant surgeon 
George W. Douglas, Jr. 
To be senior sanitary engineer 


Edwin L. Ruppert 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 


Leo Weaver 


To be senior scientists 


Alfred 8. Lazarus 
Olaf Mickelsen 


To be scientists 


Herbert T. Dalmat 
John E. Porter 


To be veterinary officer 


James Lieberman 


To be nurse officer 


Marie H. Van Son 


To be health service officer 


Claudia B. Galiher 


Gerald E. Caplan 
Leo J. Castiglioni 
Ruth Coffin 

John F. Dotter 
Arvo B. Ederma 
Richard W. Emmons 
Earl R. Feringa 
James P. Fields 
Paul J. Fry, Jr. 
George G. Glenner 
John E. Glennon 
Leon I. Goldberg 
Betty E. Hathaway 
Lowell R. Hughes 
Robert A. Jordan 
Karl M. Johnson 
Marion E. Kintner 
Charles E. Koch, Jr. 
Frederick L. Lang 
William C. Larsen 


Gerald H. Payne 
Paul G. Pechous 
Darwin J. Prockop 
H. McDonald Rimple 
Marcus N. Rogers 
Saul W. Rosen 
William B. Sheldon 
Richard A. Smith 
Roland W. Sonntag 
Richard A. Stamm 
Barron H. Stillman 
Michio Takahashi 
John B. Titmarsh, Jr. 
Fred E. Tosh 
Robert C. Vander 
Wagen 
Cecil C. Vaughn, Jr. 
Richard D. Wasson 
Charles L. Whetstone 
Harold W. Wylie, Jr. 


To be assistant surgeons 


William J. Atkinson 
John R. Baugh 


Frederick V. C. Feath- 


erstone 


George T. Harding, Jr. 


Otto L. Loehden 
Robert J. Warren 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


George L. Crocker 
Raymond D. Haslam 


Richard B. McDowell 
James J. McMahon 


Phillip K. Humphreys Joseph P. Moffa, Jr. 


Donald P. Jelinek 
Karl K. Kreth 


James M. Power 
Gunnar E. Sydow 
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To be assistant dental surgeons 


Robert W.Baumann George R. McGuire 
Lawrence I. Carnes John R. Stolpe 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


John M. Rademacher 
Leo A. St. Michel 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Eugene J. Donovan, Jr. Jack W. Keeley 


John A. Eckert Donald S. Licking 
Robert L. Elder Paul J. Traina 
Edwin L. Johnson 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 


R. Frank Grossman 
Alfred W. Hoadley 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Lowell F. Miller 
Billy G. Wells 
To be assistant pharmacists 
Robert P. Chandler Samuel Merrill 
James R. Gates James E. Norris 
Jacob H. Hendershot Joseph F. Toomey 
Luis Hernandez John R. Wiseman 
Philip R. Hugill 
To be junior assistant pharmacists 
Ray D. Crossley II Joe M. Holman 
Jerome A. Halperin Harley A. Mills 
To be senior assistant scientist 
Jay D. Mann 
To be assistant scientists 


John C. Feeley III 
Sheldon D. Murphy 


To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Robert K. Sikes 
To be assistant veterinary officers 


Garland D. Lindsey 
Roger E. Wilsnack 


To be senior assistant nurse officers 


Lawrence A. Levine 
Majory E. Lewis 
In THE REGULAR ARMY 

The nominations of Edward L. Abercrombie 
et al., for promotion in the Regular Army of 
the United States, which were confirmed to- 
day, were received by the Senate on April 
27, 1960, and appear in full in the executive 
proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
that date, under the caption of “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Edward 
L. Abercrombie, which appears on page 8758. 

In THE Am FORCE 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force to the grades 


indicated, under the provisions of chapter 
835, title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. Landry, 635A (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, 594A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), US. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Richard M. Montgomery, 1025A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Harvey T. Alness, 1085A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Russell L. Waldron, 1164A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), US. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Romulus W. Puryear, 637A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U:S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas 8. Moorman, Jr., 6444 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin J. Webster, 974A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Leighton I. Davis, 1111A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 
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Maj. Gen. James H. Walsh, 1120A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr., 1129A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 


Air Force. 
Maj. Gen. William T. Hudnell, 1171A (briga- 


dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., 1211A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph J. Nazzaro, 1241A (brig- 
adier General, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Bruce K. Holloway, 1336A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Maurice A. Preston, 1337A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John D. Ryan, 1418A (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William H. Blanchard, 1445A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. James Ferguson, 1530A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. David Wade, 1582A (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, 1613A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

To be brigadie: generals 

Brig. Gen. Donald L. Hardy, 618A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Pottenger, 661A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force) , U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert J. Goewey, 910A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Harry C. Porter, 976A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. James C. Jensen, 1042A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph D. C. Caldara, 1048A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Dale O. Smith, 1074A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Perry B. Griffith, 1075A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Elvin S. Ligon, Jr., 1077A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert M. Stillman, 1114A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force) , U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Daniel E. Hooks, 1166A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 1206A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Albert P. Clark, 1218A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Turner C. Rogers, 1232A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Von R. Shores, 1236A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis L. Mundell, 1286A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John M. Reynolds, 1299A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Sam W. Agee, 1346A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force) , U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth O. Sanborn, 1363A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, 1343A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force) , U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert J. Friedman, 1397A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert A. Breitweiser, 1406A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Prescott M. Spicer, 1413A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Fred M. Dean, 1450A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Waymond A. Davis, 1470A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Marcus F. Cooper, 1543A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S Air Force. 
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Maj. Gen. Cecil H. Childre, 1551A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Sam Maddux, Jr., 1561A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Frank E. Rouse, 1595A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Hewitt T. Wheless, 1609A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Glen R. Birchard, 1623A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Henry R. Sullivan, Jr., 1655A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William K. Martin, 1697A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Viccellio, 1728A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Osmond J. Ritland, 1731A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Don Coupland, 1766A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Beverly H. Warren, 1768A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Keith K. Compton, 1849A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John K. Hester, 1870A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph R. Holzapple, 1897A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. David A. Burchinal, 19386A (Ccolo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. James F. Whisenand, 1945A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Glen W. Martin, 1955A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles M. Eisenhart, 1957A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William W. Momyer, 1964A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Preston, 1966A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Harold H. Twitchell, 19034A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Major S. White, 19056A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard L. Bohannon, 19067A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John K. Cullen, 19068A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. Air 
Force. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the US. Air Force to the 
grade indicated, under the provisions of 
chapter 839, title 10, of the United States 
Code: 

Major generals 

Brig. Gen. Donald P. Graul, 455A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Donald L. Hardy, 618A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Pottenger, 661A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Perry B. Griffith, 1075A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Major S. White, 19056A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. John K. Cullen, 19068A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth O. Sanborn, 1363A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Prescott M. Spicer, 1413A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Glen R. Birchard, 1623A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Henry R. Sullivan, Jr., 1655A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John K. Hester, 1870A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph R. Holzapple, 1897A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles M. Eisenhart, 1957A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Preston, 1966A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


May 16 


Brig. Gen. William C. Kingsburg, 9234 


(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Jermain F. Rodenhauser, 9334 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Thomas J. Gent, Jr., 1130A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Charles B. Root, 1258A (colone] 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Frederic H. Miller, 1273A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Chester W. Cecil, Jr., 12984 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. William B. Keese, 1531A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Arthur C. Agan, Jr., 1759A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. James W. Wilson, 1711A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
The nominations of Arthur C. Aho et al., 
for promotions in the Regular Air Force, 
which were confirmed on May 16, 1960, were 
received by the Senate on April 25, 1960, and 
may be found in full in the executive pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for 
that date, beginning with the name of Arthur 
C. Aho, which is shown on page 8641. 





WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 16, 1960: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Edward K. Mills, Jr., of New Jersey to be 
a@ member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the unexpired term of 7 
years from July 1, 1954, vice John C. Doerfer, 
resigned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 16, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Joshua 24: 24: The Lord our God will 
we serve, and His voice will we obey. 

O Thou who art the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe, in these days of world crisis 
and confusion, may we never allow our 
faith in Thy divine sovereignty to be- 
come extinguished and our vision of uni- 
versal peace to become eclipsed. 

We earnestly implore Thee that the 
leaders of nations, now attending the 
summit conference, may be united in a 
sincere desire and determination to 
achieve for broken and bruised humanity 
the blessings of a nobler and more ex- 
cellent way of life. 

Grant that our President and those 
assembled with him in the council cham- 
ber may be conscious of the unmistak- 
able guidance of Thy spirit, bestowing 
upon them wisdom and skill in finding 
the right approach and solution to the 
many complex international problems. 

May our citizens encourage the hearts 
and strengthen the hands of our chosen 
representatives by giving them the clear 
and convincing assurance that they are 
willing and ready to make every sacri- 
fice in the struggle to preserve the sanc- 
tity and security of our beloved country 
and the freedom of all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 








1960 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 12, 1960, was read and 
approved. 





SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 602. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the week in 
May of 1960 in which falls the third Fri- 
day of that month as National Transporta- 
tion Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R.10777. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Jackson, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. CasE of South Dakota, and Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

§.910. An act to authorize the payment 
to local governments of sums in lieu of 
taxes and special assessments with respect 
to certain Federal real property, and for 
other purposes. 





COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read: 


May 138, 1960. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sir: Pursuant to authority granted on 
May 12, 1960, the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate today the following 


message : 

That the Senate passed the bill (H.R. 9449) 
entitled “An act to amend certain sections 
of title 14, United States Code, relating to 
personnel matters in the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes.” 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had, on May 13, 1960, 
examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 8042. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to resell any two of four 
C1-SAY-1 type vessels to the Government 
of the Republic of China for use in China 
trade in Far East and Near East waters ex- 
clusively; 

H.R. 9449. An act to amend certain sections 
of title 14, United States Code, relating to 
personnel matters in the US. Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11510. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for the 
Library of Congress. . 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the author- 
ity granted him on Thursday, May 12, 
1960, he did on May 13, 1960, sign the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution of the House: 


H.R. 8042. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to resell any two of 
four C1-SAY-1 type vessels to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China for use in 
China trade in Far East and Near East waters 
exclusively; 

H.R. 9449. An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 14, United States Code, relat- 
ing to personnel matters in the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11510. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for the 
Library of Congress. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF GEN- 
ERAL OF THE ARMIES JOHN J. 
PERSHING 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
640 to authorize and request the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in connec- 
tion with the centennial of the birth of 
General of the Armies John J. Pershing, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all after 
“Pershing.” down to and including “Govern- 
ment” in line 5 and insert “The Secretary of 
Defense will be responsible for coordination 
between such civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions and the departments and agencies of 
the Government”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the approval of House 
Joint Resolution 640 I would like to ad- 
vise my colleagues that the sole amend- 
ment which we are called to act upon is 
very minor. It merely substitutes the 
Secretary of Defense for the Secretary 
of the Army as the official to be respon- 
sible for coordination between civic and 
patriotic organizations and departments 
and agencies of the Government in the 
honoring of the late General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing on the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. 

The brief statement contained in Sen- 
ate Report No. 1304 giving vital data as 
to the life, works, and honors of the 
great American, General Pershing, 
strikes me as worthy of being made 
available to the general public. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, as a part of my re- 
marks, this statement is attached for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


STATEMENT 


September 13, 1960, is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. 

In view of the significant contribution 
which General Pershing made to the Amer- 
ican victory in World War I, in organizing 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 1917 
and their subsequent participation in the 
battles in France, and in view of the fact 
that he symbolizes the men of the AEF who 
fought under him, this resolution would 
authorize and request the President to pro- 
claim September 13, 1960, as a day upon 
which all Americans should pay honor and 
respect to General Pershing and the men 
who served under him. 

This resolution authorizes departments 
and agencies of the Government to coop- 
erate with civic and patriotic organizations 
in ceremonies commemorating General Per- 
shing’s birth. In addition, the resolution, 
as amended, designates the Secretary of De- 
fense as the responsible officer for the co- 
ordination between civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations and the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. 

The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
General Pershing will occur on September 13, 
1960. The anniversary will afford a conven- 
ient and appropriate time for the American 
people to pay honor to General Pershing 
and the unique American military system of 
which he was a product and exemplar. It 
will also furnish an appropriate occasion to 
recall the achievements of the men and 
women who served in the AEF, whose ranks 
grow thinner with each passing year. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
the favorable consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 640, as amended. 

Following is a statement of General Per- 
shing’s military history and accomplish- 
ments. 

John J. Pershing was born near Laclede, 
Mo., on September 13, 1860. He was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Military Academy from 
his native State on July 1, 1882, and upon 
graduation on July 1, 1886, was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant of cavalry. He 
was promoted to first lieutenant on October 
20, 1892; and to major (temporary) on Au- 
gust 18, 1898; to captain (permanent) on 
February 2, 1901. On June 30, 1901, he 
reverted to the permanent rank of captain; 
and was promoted to brigadier general, Reg- 
ular Army, on September 20, 1906; to major 
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general on September 25, 1916; and to gen- 
eral on October 6, 1917. He became general 
of the armies on September 3, 1919. 

General Pershing joined the 6th Cavalry 
on September 30, 1886, and served with it 
at Fort Bayard, Fort Wingate, and Fort Stan- 
ton, N. Mex., until December 1, 1890. He 
served in the field in campaigns against the 
Apache Indians; and being transferred to 
South Dakota, he participated in campaigns 
against the Sioux Indians, and commanded 
Indian Scouts at Pine Ridge Agency, S. Dak. 

From September 25, 1891, to October 1, 
1895, General Pershing was professor of mil- 
itary science and tactics at the University 
of Nebraska, and upon completion of that 
duty joined the 19th Cavalry at Fort Assin- 
niboine, Mont. During the following sum- 
mer he participated in a roundup of Cree 
Indians in the northwestern States and their 
return to Canada. On December 20, 1896, 
he was assigned to duty on the staff of Gen. 
Nelson B. Miles, at Headquarters of the 
Army in Washington, and on May 1, 1897, 
returned to his regiment at Fort Assinni- 
boine where he remained to June 1, 1897. 

He then served as assistant instructor of 
tactics at the U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N.Y., to May 5, 1898, when he joined, 
at his own request, his regiment, the 10th 
Cavalry, at Chicamauga Park, Ga., sailing 
with it to Cuba, where he served with dis- 
tinction in the Santiago campaign. Upon 
his return to the United States he was on 
duty at Headquarters of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C., to December 20, 1898, and in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War in 
connection with insular affairs until his ap- 
pointment, upon the organization of the Di- 
vision of Customs and Insular Affairs, as its 
first Chief. 

In September 1899, he requested active 
service in the Philippines where he served 
in various official capacities in the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao, until October 11, 1901, 
when he returned to the line in command at 
Tligan, in charge of Moro affairs at Camp 
Vicars, and in command of Vicars, partici- 
pating in many operations against the 
Moros. He returned to the United States in 
July 1903, and after serving until January 
1904, with the War Department General 
Staff in Washington, D.C., was assigned to 
duty as Assistant to Chief of Staff, and as 
Acting Chief of Staff, Southwestern Divi- 
sion, Oklahoma City, Okla., to October 24, 
1904. He attended the Army War College, 
Washington, to January 1905. 

He served as military attache in Japan, be- 
ginning in February 1905, and during the 
Russian-Japanese War he was an accredited 
observer with the Japanese Army and ac- 
companied General Nuroki’s army in later 
stages of the Manchurian campaign. His 
duties brought him back to the United 
States, then to Europe under special instruc- 
tions pending result of situation in the Bal- 
kans, as an observer should open hostilities 
ensue. In December 1908 he returned to the 
United States, serving for a short time in the 
Office of Chief of Staff, in Washington, D.C. 
He returned to the Philippines in October 
1909, where he assumed command of the 
Department of Mindanao. Upon his return 
to the United States in January 1914 he com- 
manded the 8th Brigade to April 1914; served 
on the Mexican border to March 15, 1916, 
when he entered Mexico in command of the 
Punitive Expedition, remaining there until 
February 1917. Upon his return to the 
United States, he commanded the District of 
El Paso, Tex., to February 21, 1917, and the 
Southern Department to May 1917. 

He was designated by the President on May 
26, 1917, to lead the American forces in the 
World War, and sailed for France on May 28, 
1917. He returned to the States on Septem- 
ber 8, 1919, at which time he was assigned 
to duty at General Headquarters, American 
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Expeditionary Forces, Washington, to Au- 
gust 31, 1920; and at Headquarters, General 
of the Army, Washington, to July 1, 1921. 
On that date he was appointed Chief of Staff 
of the Army, in which capacity he served 
until his retirement, for age, on September 
13, 1924. 

In 1923, General Pershing became Chair- 
man of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, which was created by Congress 
for the purpose of commemorating the serv- 
ices of the American forces in Europe during 
the World War. In November 1924 he was 
designated by President Coolidge as Ambas- 
sador to represent the United States in Peru 
during the centennial of the battle which 
marked the end of Spanish domination in 
South America. He returned the following 
year to South America, where he served as 
head of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Com- 
mission. On June 24, 1936, he was appointed 
by the President as a member of a commis- 
sion to prepare plans for the erection of a 
memorial within the Panama Canal Zone to 
Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of the 
Panama Canal. 

On June 27, 1936, he took his seat in the 
French Institute, having been elected a mem- 
ber (foreign associate) of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 

In 1937 he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as a member of a special delegation 
to represent him at the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George VI, and attended the 
ceremonies in London. 

General Pershing received many honorary 
degrees, which are shown below. His mili- 
tary decorations and awards were numerous, 
and follow in detail. 

HONORARY DEGREES 

LL.B. and LL.D., University of Nebraska. 

D.C.L., Oxford University. 

LL.D., Cambridge University. 

LL.D., University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

LL.D., University of Arizona. 

LL.D., University of Missouri. 

LL.D., George Washington University. 

LL.D., Columbia University. 

LL.D., Williams College. 

LL.D., Yale University. 

LL.D., Harvard University. 

D. of M.S., Pennsylvania Military College. 

LL.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

LL.D., McGill University, Canada. 

LL.D., University of Maryland. 

LL.D., Princeton University. 

D. of M'S., New York University. 

LL.D., the College of William and Mary, the 
University of Wyoming. 


MILITARY DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 
Decorations 


Distinguished Service Cross. 
Distinguished Service Medal. 
Silver Star. 


Service medals 


Indian Campaign Medal 

Spanish Campaign Medal. 

Philippine Campaign Medal. 

Mexican Service Medal. 

Army of Cuban Occupation Medal. 

World War I Victory Medal with Battle 
Clasps for Cambrai, Somme Defensive, Lys, 
Aisne, Montdidier-Noyon, Champaigne- 
Marne, Aisne-Marne, Somme Offensive, Oise- 
Aisne, Ypres-Lys, St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, 
Vittorio-Veneto and Defensive Sector. 

Badges 

Silver Medal, rifle competition, 1889 Ari- 
zona Revolver Team. 

Bronze and Silver Medals, 
Revolver Team. 


Foreign decorations 


Belgian: Order of Leopold (Grand Croix) ; 
Croix de Guerre. 
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British: Order of the Bath (Knight Grand 
Cross). 

Chinese: Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Precious Light of the Chia Ho (Golden 
Grain) (first class). 

Czechoslovakian: Croix de Guerre; Order 
of the White Lion (first class) with Sword. 

France: Legion of Honor (Grand Cross); 
Medaille Militaire; Croix de Guerre with 
Palm. 

Greek: Order of the Redeemer (Grand 
Cross) . 

Italian: Military Order of Savoy (Grand 
Cross); Order of St. Maurice and St. Laza- 
rus (Grand Croix). 

Japanese: Order of the Rising Sun (Grand 
Cordon of the Paulownia). 

Montenegrin: Medaille Obilitch; Order of 
Prince Danilo Ier (Grand Croix). 

Panamanian: Medal of La Solidaridad 
(first class) . 

Peruvian: Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Sun; Medal Commemorative of the First 
Centenary of the Battle of Ava Chuchoo, 

Polish: Order of “Virtutit Militari.” 


Rumanian: Order of Mihail the Brave 
(first class). 
Serbian: Order of the Star of Kare- 


Georges with Swords (first class). 
Venezuelan: Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Liberator. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
State medals 


Distinguished Service Medal. 
Virginia: Distinguished Service Medal. 
New Mexico: Medal of Honor. 


Tendered thanks of Congress 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That the 
thanks of the American people and the Con- 
gress of the United States are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to Gen. John J. Pershing 
for his highly distinguished services as com- 
mander in chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in Europe and to the officers 
and men under his command for their un- 
wavering devotion and heroic valor through- 
out the war.” (Joint resolution of Congress 
Sept. 18, 1919, approved Sept. 29, 1919.) 


Special gold medal 


“In recognition of his peerless leadership, 
heroic achievement, and great military vic- 
tories, as Commander in Chief of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in Europe in World 
War I, and for his gallant and unselfish 
devotion to the service of his country, in his 
contribution to the preparation for, and the 
prosecution of World War II.” (Awarded by 
act of Congress, Aug. 7, 1946.) 


Special medal 


A commemorative medal from Dr. Adofe 
Magica, president of the Committee of the 
City of Buenos Aires, “Sir, in the name of 
the committee in charge of the festivities 
with which the city of Buenos Aires cele- 
brated joyously the advent of peace, con- 
summated by the Treaty of Versailles, I have 
the honor to convey to you a commemora- 
tive medal which has been especially dedi- 
cated to you. Receive it, sir, with a testi- 
mony of the profound admiration and re- 
spect with which we hold your great serv- 
ices to the cause of justice and civilization.” 

Resolution of a foreign city 

Letter of February 3, 1920, of resolution 
passed at a public meeting by the citizens 
of Wanganui, New Zealand, as an expression 


of their appreciation of the value of General 
Pershing’s services in the World War. 


Missouri: 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include an article which appeared 
in the Saturday, May 14, 1960, edition 
of the Washington Post, as follows: 

WorTH TRYING AGAIN 


To no one’s astonishment President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed the so-called area redevel- 
opment bill, charging that it would spread 
Federal aid too thin, extend some aid that 
is unnecessary and inhibit local initiative 
by excessive Federal intervention. There is 
some merit in all of these objections al- 
though the complaint that the bill would 
duplicate assistance now provided under oth- 
er programs is not valid enough to justify a 
yeto, in our view. 

Mr. Eisenhower does not contend that 
there is no need for various kinds of eco- 
nomic help for chronically depressed areas; 
indeed, he calls again for enactment of his 
own somewhat more modest program. If the 
need is real, as it certainly seems to be in 
States like Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Massachusetts, would it not 
have been better to accept some program with 
which to make a start on redevelopment in 
these areas? 

By the same reasoning, however, it may 
now be asked whether Congress ought not 
to meet the President half way and pass 
another bill that eliminates the major 
sources of Objection. Mr. Eisenhower has 
indicated he would accept some broadening 
of the criteria in his proposal. If legislation, 
not mere campaign talk, is the objective, a 
workable and useful program ought still to 
be within reach. 


I also feel that the Congress and the 
administration can reach a compromise 
on this legislation, and sincerely hope 
that we can get a bill through the legis- 
lative processes in a short time. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 





AGRICULTURAL ATTACHE 
ROTATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8074) 
to amend section 602 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of another Member, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 





NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE AT 
BENT’S OLD FORT, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6851) 
authorizing the establishment of a na- 
tional historic site at Bent’s Old Fort 
near La Junta, Colo. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





USE OF PESTICIDE CHEMICALS ON 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7480) to 
amend the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, with respect to label declara- 
tion of the use of pesticide chemicals on 
raw agricultural commodities which are 
the produce of the soil. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
403 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U.S.C. 343) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of paragraph (k) 
thereof the following sentence: “The provi- 
sions of this paragraph with respect to chem- 
ical preservatives shall not apply to a pesti- 
cide chemical when used in or on a raw 
agricultural commodity which is the produce 
of the soil.”; 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new paragraph: 

“(1) If it is a raw agricultural commodity 
which is the produce of the soil, bearing or 
containing a pesticide chemical applied 
after harvest, unless the shipping container 
of such commodity bears labeling which 
declares the presence of such chemical in or 
on such commodity and the common or usual 
name and the function of such chemical: 
Provided, however, That no such declaration 
shall be required while such commodity, 
having been removed from the shipping con- 
tainer, is being held or displayed for sale at 
retail out of such container in accordance 
with the custom of the trade.” 

Sec. 2. Nothing in the amendments made 
by the first section of this Act shall affect 
any requirement of the laws of any State or 
Territory. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 526 was laid on the 
table. 





ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MANAGERS 
OF VA INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9792) 
to amend section 4111 of title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to the salary 
of managers of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4111(b) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by adding immediately after the 
first sentence thereof the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
per annum rate of salary of each individual 
serving as a manager of a hospital, domi- 
ciliary, or center shall not be less than (1) 
the rate of salary of the highest paid em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration (other 
than himself) assigned to or employed at 
such hospital, domiciliary, or center, in- 
creased by (2) $500 per annum.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “section” and 
insert “the first sentence of subsection”’. 

On page 1, beginning on line 4, strike out 
“by adding immediately after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following” and insert “to 
read as follows”. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out “not”. 

On page 1, beginning on line 8, strike out 
“less than (1) the rate of salary of the high- 
est paid employee of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (other than himself) assigned to or 
employed at such hospital, domiciliary, or 
center, increased by (2) $500 per annum” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$16,500; and that 
of each individual serving as a director 
of professional services at a hospital, domi- 
ciliary, or center shall be $16,250”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A 
bill to amend section 411 of title 38, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
salary of managers and directors of pro- 
fessional services of Veterans’ Adminis- 
= hospitals, domiciliaries, and cen- 
ers.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8226) 
to add certain lands to Castillo de San 
Marcos National Monument in the State 
of Florida. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of another Member, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 





INCENTIVE PAY FOR PERSONNEL OF 
NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10500) 
to amend the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 with respect to incentive pay for 
certain submarine service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 204(a)(2) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended (37 U.S.C. 
235(a)(2)), be amended to read, “(2) duty 
on board a submarine, including, in the 
case of nuclear-powered submarines, periods 
of training and rehabilitaticn after assign- 
ment thereto as determined by the Secre- 
tary concerned, and including submarines 
under construction from the time builders’ 
trials commence;”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





SETTLEMENT OF AIRCRAFT CRASH 
AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11644) 
to remove the present $5,000 limitation 
which prevents the Secretary of the Air 
Force from settling certain claims aris- 
ing out of the crash of a US. Air Force 
aircraft at Little Rock, Ark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
$5,000 limitation contained in section 2733 
of title 10, United States Code, shall not ap- 
ply with respect to claims arising out of the 
crash of a United States Air Force aircraft 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, on March 31, 1960. 

Sec. 2. With respect to claims filed as a 
result of an aircraft crash described in the 
first section of this Act, the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall, within thirty months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
report to Congress on— 

(1) each claim settled and paid by him 
under this Act with a brief statement con- 
cerning the character and equity of each 
such claim, the amount claimed, and the 
amount approved and paid; and 

(2) each claim submitted under this Act 
which has not been settled, with supporting 
papers and a statement of findings of facts 
and recommendations with respect to each 
such claim. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amounts awarded 
under this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a similar Senate bill, 
S. 3338 be considered in lieu of the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
$5,000 limitation contained in section 2733 of 
title 10, United States Code, shall not apply 
with respect to claims arising out of the 
crash of a United States Air Force aircraft 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, on March 31, 1960. 
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Szc. 2. With respect to claims filed as a re- 
sult of an aircraft crash described in the 
first section of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Air Force shall, within 30 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, report to 
Congress on— 

(1) each claim settled and paid by him un- 
der this Act with a brief statement concern- 
ing the character and equity of each such 
claim, the amount claimed, and the amount 
approved and paid; and 

(2) each claim submitted under this Act 
which has not been settled, with supporting 
papers and a statement of findings of facts 
and recommendations with respect to each 
such claim. 

Src. 3. Payments made pursuant to this 
Act for death, personal injury, and property 
loss claims, shall not be subject to insurance 
subrogation claims in any respect. No pay- 
ments made pursuant to this Act shall in- 
clude any amount for reimbursement to any 
insurance company or compensation insur- 
ance fund for loss payments made by such 
company or fund. 

Sec. 4. No part of the amounts awarded 
under this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The proceedings by which H.R. 11644 
was passed were vacated, and that bill 
was laid on the table. 





CLAIMS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4084) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to determine the amounts due 
and owing and render judgment upon 
the claims of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad for overtime work per- 
formed. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING THE NATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11985) 
to make American nationals eligible for 
scholarships and fellowships authorized 
by the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 10 of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 149, 
152; 42 U.S.C., sec. 1869) is amended by add- 
ing the words “or nationals” after the word 
“citizens”. 
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The bill was ordered to be 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EXTEND TIME FOR FINAL PROOF 
UNDER DESERT LAND LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11706) 
to authorize an extension of time for fina] 
proof under the desert land laws under 
certain conditions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized, in his 
discretion, without regard to and in addition 
to extensions authorized or granted under 
the provisions of the Acts of March 28, 1908 
(35 Stat. 52; 43 U.S.C. 333), April 30, 1912 
(37 Stat. 106; 43 U.S.C. 334), March 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1161; 43 U.S.C. 335), and February 
25, 1925 (43 Stat. 982; 43 U.S.C. 336), or other 
provision of law existing prior to the date of 
the approval of this Act, to grant to any 
entryman of the class provided in section 2 
of this Act, one extension of not more than 
three years within which to make final proof, 
but one additional extension of three years 
under this Act may be granted to any entry- 
man upon a showing satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary that the entryman possesses adequate 
financing for completion facilities during the 
requested extension period. 

Sec. 2. The benefits of this Act shall be 
limited to entrymen who, on the date of the 
approval of this Act, held an uncanceled 
entry under the desert land laws of the 
United States to reclaim public lands of the 
United States located on the Lower Palo 
Verde Mesa in the Palo Verde Irrigation Dis- 
trict in Riverside County, California, who, 
with ninety days after approval of 
this Act, or prior to the cancellation of their 
entry for failure to submit satisfactory final 
proof, whichever is later, submit to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary, a showing that be- 
cause of unavoidable delay in the construc- 
tion of the irrigation works intended to con- 
vey water to the land embraced in their entry, 
they are, without fault on their part, un- 
able to make final proof within the time 
limited therefor, and that the proposed irri- 
gation works is feasible from a financial and 
engineering standpoint and can be developed 
within three years after the termination of 
the cause of the unavoidable delay. Within 
the meaning of this section 2 “unavoidable 
delay” shall include delay occasioned by liti- 
gation involving rights to water for the pro- 
posed irrigation works. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to accept as an- 
nual proofwork required prior to the date of 
approval of this Act sums of money expended 
for engineering or legal expenses incurred in 
obtaining, attempting to obtain, or perfecting 
water rights or irrigation works for entry- 
men included in section 2. For purposes of 
this section 3, sums paid in advance to an 
organization of entrymen for such expenses 
shall be considered so expended within the 
year of payment by the entrymen. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8 after the word “of” insert 
“not more than”. 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “completion” 
insert “of the necessary irrigation facilities”. 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “California,” 
insert “and”’. 
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Page 2, lines 22 and 23, strike out the 
words “developed within three years after the 
termination of the cause of the unavoidable 
delay.” and insert in lieu thereof: “financed 
within one extension period of not more 
than three years and can be completed either 
during such extension period or thereafter 
in one additional extension period of not 
more than three years.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, my bill— 
HR. 11706—is designed to permit the 
completion of certain worthwhile irriga- 
tion developments on lands situated 
within my congressional district. 

Under the bill, authority would be 
given to the Secretary of the Interior, 
under certain conditions set forth in the 
bill, to extend by not more than 3 years 
the time within which holders of desert 
land entries on public lands in the Lower 
Palo Verde Mesa, Riverside County, 
Calif., may complete the reclamation and 
cultivation of their entries as required 
by the Desert Land Act. A further ex- 
tension of up to 3 years is also authorized 
if the entryman can show before the end 
of the first extension that he has ade- 
quate financing to complete his project 
during the additional period and if other 
requirements are met. 

In addition, section 3 of the bill per- 
mits the acceptance of expenditures for 
engineering or legal expenses, includ- 
ing sums paid for these purposes to an 
organization of entrymen, as proof of 
the past annual expenditures for benefit 
of the entries required under the Desert 
Land Act. The minimum amount re- 
quired for proof work is $1 per acre per 
year. 

H.R. 11706 is designed to afford relief 
to approximately 60 holders of desert 
land entries in the area described above. 
The entrymen are attempting to develop 
their lands for irrigation through the 
Palo Verde Irrigation District. The dis- 
trict’s project to develop irrigation water 
from the Colorado River has been de- 
layed by lack of financing. Financing 
could not be had because, at least in part, 
of uncertainty arising out of pending 
litigation between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia concerning rights to the use of 
Colorado River water. In the mean- 
while, the time has expired or is expiring 
within which final proof of development 
og be made under the Desert Land 

ct. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill worthy of 
bo support of all of the Members of the 

ouse. 





VALIDATING CERTAIN SALARY 
OVERPAYMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4271) 
validate the salary overpayments 
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made to certain officers and employees 
incident to the salary adjustment provi- 
sions of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING CERTAIN LAWS CON- 
CERNING STATE OF HAWATI 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 11602) to amend cer- 
tain laws of the United States in light 
of the admission of the State of Hawaii 
into the Union, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Hawaii Omnibus 
Act”. 


PRINTING OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 2 of the 
Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890), is 
amended by striking out the words “the con- 
tinental United States” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “the States of the United 
States and the District of Columbia”. 

SOIL BANK ACT 

Sec. 3. Section 113 of the Soil Bank Act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“This subtitle B shall apply to the several 
States and, if the Secretary determines it to 
be in the national interest, to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 
and as used in this subtitle B, the term 
‘State’ includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands.” 

ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 4. (a) Title 10, United States Code, 
section 101(2), is amended by striking out 
the words “Hawaii or’. 

(b) Title 10, United States Code, sections 
802(11) and 802(12), are each amended by 
striking out the words “the main group of 
the Hawaiian Islands,”’. 

(c) Title 10, United States Code, section 
2662(c), is amended by striking out the 
word “, Hawaii,”. 

(ad) Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out clause (6) of sec- 
tion 4744; by renumbering clauses (7) 
through (9) as clauses (6) through (8); by 
amending redesignated clause (8) to read 
as follows: “The families of persons de- 
scribed in clauses (1), (2), (4), (5), and 
(7).”; and by striking out the words “clause 
(8) or (9)” in the last sentence of such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “clause (7) or (8)”. 


HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 2 of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by striking out the 
words “the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, and the Territory of Hawaii” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States”. 

(b) Section 7 of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1938, as amended, is further amended 
by striking out the words “Territory of 
Hawaii” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “State of Hawaii”. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Sec. 6. The National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out the word “Hawaii,” 
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in sections 9, 201(d), 207(a)(7), 601(d), 


713(q), and 801(g). 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) Paragraph (6) of section 2 of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is 
further amended by striking out the word 
“Hawaii,’’. 

(b) Paragraph (16) of section 3(a) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is further amended by striking out the word 
“Hawaii,”. 

(c) Paragraph (37) of section 2(a) and 
paragraph (1) of section 6(a) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, as amended, are 
each amended by striking out the word 
“Hawaii,”. 

(d) Paragraph (18) of section 202(a) of 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
the word “Hawaii,”. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 


Sec. 8. Paragraph (4) of section 103 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended by striking out the words “the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii,”. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 8(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
the words “in the continental United States, 
except in Alaska,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “in the States of the Union, 
except Alaska,”’. 

(b) Section 17(a) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
further amended to read as follows: “This 
Act shall apply to the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
and, as used in this Act, the term ‘State’ 
includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands.” 


WATER STORAGE AND UTILIZATION 


Sec. 10. Section 1 of the Act of August 28, 
1937 (50 Stat. 869), as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “the 
United States, including the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “the States of the United States 
and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands”. 


WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


Sec. 11. Section 2 of the Act of September 
2, 1937 (50 Stat. 917), as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “; and the 
term ‘State’ shall be construed to mean and 
include the several States and the Territory 
of Hawaii”. 

FISHERY RESOURCES 


Sec. 12. The Act of August 4, 1947 (61 
Stat. 726), is amended— 

(a) by striking out the words “the Ter- 
ritories and island possessions of the United 
States” and inserting in leu thereof the 
words “‘the United States and its island pos- 
sessions” in sections 1 and 2; 

(b) by striking out the words “Territory 
of Hawaii and” in section 1; 

(c) by striking out the word “Territorial” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “State” 
in section 3; and 

(d) by striking out the words “Hawaiian 
Islands” and “Territory of Hawaii” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, in both cases, the 
words “State of Hawaii” in section 4. 


FISH RESTORATION 


Sec. 13. Section 2(d) of the Act of August 
9, 1950 (64 Stat. 431), as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “; and 
the term ‘State’ shall be construed to mean 
and include the several States and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii”. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


Sec. 14. (a) Title 18, United States Code, 
section 1401, is amended by striking out the 
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words “the Territory of Alaska, the Territory 
of Hawaii,’’. 

(b) Title 18, United States Code, section 
5024, is amended by striking out the words 
preceding the first comma and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “This chapter shall 
apply in the States of the United States”. 

(c) Section 6 of Public Law 85—752, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
the words preceding the first comma and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “Sections 
3 and 4 of this Act shall apply in the States 
of the United States”. 


EDUCATION 
National Defense Education Act 


Sec. 15. (a)(1) Subsection (a) of section 
103 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, relating to definition of State, is 
amended by striking out “Hawaii,” each 
time it appears therein. 

(2) (A) Paragraph (2), and subparagraph 
(C) of paragraph (3), of subsection (a) of 
section 302 of such Act, relating to allot- 
ments for science, mathematics, and foreign 
language instruction equipment, are each 
amended by striking out “continental United 
States” each time it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “United States’. 

(B) Effective in the case of promulgations 
of allotment ratios made, under section 302 
of such Act, after enactment of this Act and 
before satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce for a full year 
on the per capita income of Alaska, subpara- 
graph (B) of such paragraph (3) is amended 
to read: 

“(B) The term ‘United States’ means the 
continental United States (excluding Alaska) 
and Hawaii.” 

(C) Effective in the case of promulgations 
of allotment ratios made under such section 
302 after such data for a full year are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce, 
subparagraph (B) of such paragraph (3) is 
amended to read: 

“(B) The term ‘United States’ means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia.” 

Promulgations of allotment ratios made 
under such section 302 after such data for a 
full year are available from the Department 
of Commerce, but before such data are 
available therefrom for a full three-year 
period, shall be based on such data for such 
one full year or, when such data are avail- 
able for a two-year period, for such two years. 

(3) Section 1008 of such Act, relating to 
allotments to territories, is amended by 
striking out “Hawaii,”. 


Vocational education 


(b)(1) Section 4 of the Act of March 10, 
1924 (43 Stat. 18), extending the benefits of 
the Smith-Hughes vocational education law 
to Hawaii, is repealed. 

(2) The last sentence of section 2 of the 
Act of Pebruary 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 930), re- 
lating to allotments for salaries of teachers 
of agricultural subjects, is amended by strik- 
ing out “$27,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$28,500”. The last sentence of sec- 
tion 4 of such Act, as amended, relating to 
allotments for teacher training, is amended 
by striking out “$98,500” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$105,200’’. 

(3) Paragraph (1) of section 2 of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
definition of States and Territories, is 
amended by striking out “the Territory of 
Hawaili,”. 

(4) Subsection (e) of secton 210 and sub- 
section (a) of section 307 of such Act, relat- 
ing to definition of State, are each amended 
by striking out “Hawali,”. 

School construction assistance in federally 
affected areas 


(1) Paragraph (13) of section 15 of the 
Act of September 23, 1950 (64 Stat. 967), as 
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amended, relating to definition of State, 

is amended by striking out “Hawaili,’’. 

School operation assistance in federally 
affected areas 

(d)(1) The material in the parentheses in 
the first sentence of subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of September 30, 1960, as 
amended, relating to determination of local 
contribution rate, is amended to read: 
“(other than a local educational agency in 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands, or in a State in which a 
substantial proportion of the land is in 
unorganized territory for which a State 
agency is the local educational agency, or in 
a State in which there is only one local 
educational agency)”. 

(2) The fourth sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out “in the 
continental United States (including Alas- 
ka)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(other 
than Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands)” and by striking out “con- 
tinental United States” in clause (ii) of such 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“United States (which for purposes of this 
sentence and the next sentence means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia)”. 
The fifth sentence of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “continental” be- 
fore “United States” each time it appears 
therein and by striking out “(including 
Alaska)”. 

(3) The last sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “Hawaii,” and 
by inserting after “for which a State agency 
is the local educational agency,” the follow- 
ing: “or in any State in which there is only 
one local educational agency,”. 

(4) Paragraph (8) of section 9 of such 
Act, relating to definition of State, is 
amended by striking out “Hawaii,”. 

Land-grant college aid 

(e) Notwithstanding the last sentence of 
subsection (b) of section 5 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the admission 
of the State of Hawaii into the Union”, ap- 
proved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 4; Public 
Law 86-3), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the State of Hawaii the sum 
of $6,000,000. Amounts appropriated under 
this subsection shall be held and considered 
to be granted to such State subject to those 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act do- 
nating public lands to the several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301- 
308), applicable to the proceeds from the 
sale of land or land scrip. 

IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 

Sec. 16. Subsection (b) of section 9 of the 
Act of February 15, 1927 (44 Stat. 1108), as 
amended, is amended to read: 

“(b) The term ‘United States’ means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia.” 

OPIUM POPPY CONTROL 

Sec. 17. Section 12 of the Opium Poppy 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting therefrom the words 
“the Territory of Hawaii,’’. 

HIGHWAYS 

Sec. 18. (a) The definition of the term 
“State” in title 23, United States Code, sec- 
tion 101(a), is amended to read as follows: 

“The term ‘State’ means any one of the 
fifty States, the District of Columbia, or 
Puerto Rico.” 

(b) Sections 103(g) and 105(e) of title 
23, United States Code, are repealed. 

(c) Section 103(d) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Interstate System shall be desig- 
nated within the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, and it shall not ex- 
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ceed forty-one thousand miles in total ex- 


tent. It shall be so located as to connect 
by routes, as direct as practicable, the prin. 
cipal metropolitan areas, cities, and indus- 
trial centers, to serve the national defense 
and, to the greatest extent possible, to con- 
nect at suitable border points with routes 
of continental importance in the Dominion 
of Canada and the Republic of Mexico. The 
routes of this system, to the greatest extent 
possible, shall be selected by joint action of 
the State highway departments of each State 
and the adjoining States, subject to the ap- 
proval by the Secretary as provided in sub- 
section (e) of this section. All highways or 
routes included in the Interstate System as 
finally approved, if not already coincident 
with the primary system, shall be added to 
said system without regard to the mileage 
limitation set forth in subsection (b) of 
this section. This system may be located 
both in rural and urban areas.” 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, for the purpose of expediting the 
construction, reconstruction, or improve- 
ment, inclusive of necessary bridges and 
tunnels, of the Interstate System, including 
extensions thereof through urban areas, des- 
ignated in accordance with section 103(d) of 
title 23, United States Code, as amended by 
section 1 of this Act, the sum of $12,375,000 
shall be apportioned to the State of Hawaii 
out of the sum authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the Interstate System for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, under the pro- 
visions of section 108(b) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 374), as 
amended by section 7(a) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 89), such ap- 
portionment to be made at the same time 
such funds are apportioned to other States. 
The total sum to be apportioned under sec- 
tion 104(b)(5) of title 23, United States 
Code, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
among the States other than Hawaii, shall 
be reduced by said sum apportioned to the 
State of Hawali under this section. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall apportion funds 
to the State of Hawaii for the Interstate Sys- 
tem for the fiscal year 1963 and subsequent 
fiscal years pursuant to the provisions of said 
section 104(b) (5) of title 23, United States 
Code, and, in preparing the estimates re- 
quired by that section, he shall take into 
account the apportionment made to the 
State of Hawali under this section. 

(e) Section 127 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: ‘With re- 
spect to the State of Hawaii, laws or regula- 
tions in effect on February 1, 1960, shall be 
applicable for the purposes of this section in 
lieu of those in effect on July 1, 1956.” 

INTERNAL REVENUE 

Sec. 19. (a) Section 4262(c)(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the 
definition of ‘‘continental United States” for 
purposes of the tax on transportation of 
persons) is amended to read as follows: 

(1) CONTINENTAL UNITED sTATES.—The 
term ‘continental United States’ means the 
District of Columbia and the States other 
than Alaska and Hawaii.” 

(b) Section 2202 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to missionaries in 
foreign service) is amended by striking out 
“the State, the District of Columbia, or 
Hawaii” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
State or the District of Columbia”. 

(c) Section 3121(e)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to a special 
definition of “State”’) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Hawali,”. 

(ad) Sections 3306(j) and 4233(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (each relat- 
ing to a special definition of “State”’) are 
amended by striking out “Hawaii, and”. 
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(e) Section 4221(d)(4) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to a special 
definition of “State or local government”) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The 
term ‘State or local government’ means any 
state, any political subdivision thereof, or 
the District of Columbia.” 

(f) Section 4502(5) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to definition of 
“Gnited States”) is amended by striking out 
“the Territory of Hawaii,”. 

g) Section 4774 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to territorial extent of 
jaw) is amended by striking out “the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,”. 

(h) Section 7653(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to shipments 
from the United States) is amended by strik- 

out “, its possessions or the Territory 
of Hawaii” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or its possessions”’. 

(i) Section 7701(a)(9) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of “United States”) is amended by striking 
out “, the Territory of Hawaii,”. 

(j) Section 7701(a)(10) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of “State”’) is amended by striking out “the 
Territory of Hawaii and’’. 

(k) The amendments contained in sub- 
sections (a) through (j) of this section shall 
be effective as of August 21, 1959. 


JUDICIARY 


Sec. 20. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 91, and the Act of June 15, 1960 (64 
Stat. 217), as amended, are each amended by 
striking out the words “Kure Island,”. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Sec. 21. (a) Subsection (g) of section 11 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, relat- 
ing to definition of “State”, is amended by 
striking out ““Hawaii,”. 

(b)(1) Subsections (h) and (i) of such 
section, relating to definition of allotment 
percentages and Federal shares for purposes 
of allotment and matching for vocational 
rehabilitation services grants, are each 
amended by striking out “continental United 
States” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States” and by striking out “(including 
Alaska)”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of such subsection (h) 
is further amended by striking out “the 
allotment percentage for Hawaii shall be 50 
per centum, and” in clause (B). 

(8) Subsection (h) of such section is 

amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(3) Promulgations of allotment  per- 
centages and computations of Federal shares 
made before satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce for a full 
year on the per capita income of Alaska 
shall prescribe for Alaska an allotment per- 
centage of 75 per centum and a Federal 
share of 60 per centum and, for purposes of 
such promulgations and computations, Alas- 
ka shall not be included as part of the 
‘United States’. Promulgations and compu- 
tations made thereafter but before per 
capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years. 

“(4) The term ‘United States’ means (but 
only for purposes of this subsection and sub- 
section (i)) the fifty States and the 
District of Columbia.” 

(4) Subsection (1) of such section is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “the Federal 
share for Hawaii shall be 60 per centum, 
and” in clause (B). 
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LABOR 

Sec. 22. (a) Section 3(b) of the Act of 
June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 114), as amended, is 
further amended by striking out the words 
“Hawaii, Alaska,”. 

(b) Section 13(f) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, as amended, is further amended 
by striking out the words “Alaska; Hawaii;”. 

(c) Section 17 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, as amended, is further amended by 
striking out the words “the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska,”’. 

(d) Section 3(a)(9) of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act is amended by 
striking out the word “Hawaii,”. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Sec. 23. Title 32, United States Code, sec- 
tion 101(1), is amended by striking out the 
words “Hawaii or”. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 24. (a) (1) Subsection (h) of section 5 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
relating to Federal share for purposes of pro- 
gram operation grants, is amended by strik- 
ing out “continental United States” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “United States”, by 
striking out “(including Alaska)”, and by 
striking out, in clause (B) of paragraph (1), 
“for Hawaii shall be 50 per centum, and”. 

(2) Such subsection is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘United States’ means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia. 

(4) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska shall prescribe a Federal 
share for Alaska of 50 per centum and, for 
purposes of such promulgations, Alaska shall 
not be included as part of the ‘United States’. 
Promulgations made thereafter but before 
per capita income data for Alaska for a 
full three-year period are available for the 
Department of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 11 of such 
Act, relating to definition of “State”, is 
amended by striking out “Hawaii,”. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Sec. 25. The first sentence of section 1 of 
the Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 988), is 
amended by striking out the words “‘the sev- 
eral States” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “the States of the continental United 
States, excluding Alaska”. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 26. (a) Title 38, United States Code, 
section 624(a), is amended by striking out 
the words “outside the continental limits of 
the United States, or a Territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “outside any 
State”. 

(b) The first sentence of title 38, United 
States Code, section 903(b), is amended to 
read as follows: “In addition to the fore- 
going, when such a death occurs in the 
continental United States or Hawaii, the 
Administrator shall transport the body to 
the place of burial in the continental United 
States or Hawaii.” 

(c) Title 38, United States Code, section 
2007(c), is amended by striking out the 
word “Hawaii,”. 

DAVIS-BACON ACT 

Sec. 27. Section 1 of the Act of March 3, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1494), as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “, the 
Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii,” 
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and the words “, or the Territory of Alaska, 
or the Territory of Hawait’’. 


FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
act 


Sec. 28. The Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
is further amended by— 

(a) striking out the words “continental 
United States (including Alaska), Hawaii,” 
in section 3(f) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “States of the Union, the District 
of Columbia,”; 

(b) striking out the words “continental 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions” in section 211(j) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “States of the Union, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
possessions of the United States”; 

(c) striking out the words “continental 
limits of the United States” in section 
404(c) and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“States of the Union and the District of 
Columbia”; and 

(dad) striking out the words “and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii” in section 702(a). 


BUY AMERICAN ACT 


Sec. 29. Section 1(b) of title III of the 
Act of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1520), as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
word “Hawaii,”. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 30. (a) Subsection (f) of section 2 of 
the Public Health Service Act, relating to 
definition of State, is amended by striking 
out “Hawaili,”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 331 of 
such Act, relating to receipt and treatment 
of lepers, is amended by striking out “, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia”. The 
fifth sentence of such section is amended by 
striking out “the Territory of Hawaii” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Hawaii”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 361 of such 
Act, relating to regulations governing ap- 
prehension and detention of persons to pre- 
vent the spread of a communicable disease, is 
amended by striking out “, the Territory of 
Hawaii,”. 

(d) (1) Clause (2) of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 631 of such Act, relating to definition 
of allotment percentage for purposes of al- 
lotments for construction of hospitals and 
other medical service facilities, is amended 
by striking out “the allotment percentage for 
Hawaii shall be 50 per centum, and”. 

(2) Such subsection is further amended 
by striking out “continental United States 
(including Alaska)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States”. 

(8) Subsection (b) of such section, relating 
to promulgation of allotment percentages, is 
amended by striking out “continental United 
States” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States”. Such subsection is further amended 
by inserting “(1)” after “(b)” and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ means (but 
only for pur of this subsection and 
subsection (a)) the fifty States and the 
District of Columbia; 

“(3) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska shall prescribe an allot- 
ment percentage for Alaska of 50 per centum 
and, for purposes of such promulgation, 
Alaska shall not be included as part of the 
‘United States’. Promulgations made there- 
after but before per capita income data for 
Alaska for a full three-year period are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce shall 
be based on satisfactory data available there- 
from for Alaska for such one full year or, 
when such data are available for a two-year 
period, for such two years;”. 
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(4) Subsection (d) of such section, relat- 
ing to definition of State, is further amend- 
ed by striking out “Hawaii,”. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Sec. 31. (a)(1) Paragraph (8) of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1101 of the Social Security 
Act, relating to definition of Federal per- 
centage for purposes of matching for public 
assistance grants, is amended by striking 
out “continental United States (including 
Alaska)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“United States”. 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of such paragraph 
is further amended by striking out “(i)” and 
by striking out “, and (ii) the Federal per- 
centage shall be 50 per centum for Hawaii”. 

(3) Such paragraph is further amended 
by adding after subparagraph (B) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraphs: 

“(C) The term ‘United States’ means (but 
only for purposes of subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of this paragraph) the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(D) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per 
capita income of Alaska shall prescribe a 
Federal percentage for Alaska of 50 per 
centum and, for purposes of such promulga- 
tions, Alaska shall not be included as part 
of the ‘United States’. Promulgations made 
thereafter but before per capita income data 
for Alaska for a full three-year period are 
available from the Department of Commerce 
shall be based on satisfactory data available 
therefrom for Alaska for such one full year 
or, when such data are available for a two- 
year period, for such two years.” 

(b) (1) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 524 of such Act, relating to the defi- 
nition of allotment percentages and Federal 
shares for purposes of allotment and match- 
ing for child welfare services grants, are each 
amended by striking out “continental United 
States (including Alaska)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “United States’’. 

(2) Such section is further amended by 
adding after subsection (c) the following 
new subsections: 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘United States’ means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(e) Promulgations made before satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska shall prescribe a Federal 
share for Alaska of 50 per centum and, for 
purposes of such promulgations, Alaska shall 
not be included as part of the ‘United States’. 
Promulgations made thereafter but before 
per capita income data for Alaska for a full 
three-year period are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be based on 
satisfactory data available therefrom for 
Alaska for such one full year or, when such 
data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years.” 

(c)(1) The last sentence of subsection (i) 
of section 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “forty-nine” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fifty”. 

(2) Subsections (h) and (i) of section 210 
of such Act relating to definitions of State 
and United States for purposes of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, are each 
amended by striking out “Hawalii,”. Such 
subsection (h) is further amended by 
striking out the comma after “District of 
Columbia”. 

(d) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
of section 1101 of such Act, relating to defi- 
nition of State, is amended by striking out 
“Hawaii and”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of such subsection, as 
amended, relating to definition of “United 
States”, is amended by striking out “, 
Hawaii,”. 

(e) Subparagraph (C) and (G) of para- 
graph (6) of subsection (d) of section 218 
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of the Social Security Act, as amended, are 
each further amended by striking out “the 
Territory of” and “or Territory” each time 
they appear therein. 

(f) Subsection (p) of such section is 
amended by striking out “Territory of”. 

(g) The last sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 1501 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by striking out “Alaska, Hawaii,”. 

SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 

Sec.32. The Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1044), as heretofore and 
hereafter amended, shall apply to the State 
of Hawaii. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Sec. 33. Section 73 of the Act of January 
12, 1895 (28 Stat. 617), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the word 
“Hawaii,”. 

FEDERAL REGISTER 

Sec. 34. Section 8 of the Federal Register 
Act (49 Stat. 502), as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “conti- 
nental United States (including Alaska)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“States of the Union and the District of 
Columbia”. 

HOME PORTS OF VESSELS 

Sec. 35. Section 1 of the Act of February 
16, 1925 (43 Stat. 947), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the words 
“Alaska, Hawaii, and’’. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 

Sec. 36. (a) Subsection (a) of section 505 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“For the purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘continental limits of the United States’ 
includes the States of Alaska and Hawaii.” 

(b) Section 606 of such Act, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘For the 
purposes of this section, the term ‘conti- 
nental limits of the United States’ includes 
the States of Alaska and Hawaii.” 

(c) Section 702 of such Act, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “For 
the purposes of this section, the term ‘con- 
tinental United States’ includes the States 
of Alaska and Hawaii.” 

COMMUNICATIONS ACT 

Sec. 87. Section 222(a)(10) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 is amended by 
striking out the words “the several States 
and the District of Columbia” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “the District of 
Columbia and the States of the Union, ex- 
cept Hawaii’”’. 

AIRCRAFT LOAN GUARANTEES 

Sec. 38. Section 3 of the Act of September 
7, 1957 (71 Stat. 629), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the words 
“Territory of Hawaii” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “State of Hawaii’’. 

REAL PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS 

SEc. 39. Section 43(c) of the Act of August 
10, 1956 (70A Stat. 636), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the words 
“United States, Hawaii,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “States of the Union, the 
District of Columbia,’’. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Sec. 40. Section 16(b) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out the word “Hawaii,”. 

REPORTS ON FEDERAL LAND USE 

Sec. 41. The President shall prescribe pro- 
cedures to assure that the reports to be 
submitted to him by Federal agencies pur- 
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suant to section 5(e) of the Act of March 
18, 1959 (73 Stat. 6), providing for the aq. 
mission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, shall be prepared in accordance with 
uniform policies and coordinated within the 
executive branch. 


HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION LANDS 


Sec. 42. Section 5(b) of the Act of March 
18, 1959 (73 Stat. 5), is amended by insert. 
ing, immediately following the words “pub- 
lic property” the words “, and to all lands 
defined as ‘available lands’ by section 203 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, as amended,”. 


LEASE BY UNITED STATES OF PUBLIC PROPERTY 
OF HAWAII 


Sec. 43. Until August 21, 1964, there shal) 
be covered into the treasury of the State of 
Hawaii the rentals or consideration received 
by the United States with respect to public 
property taken for the uses and purposes 
of the United States under section 91 of the 
Hawaii Organic Act and thereafter by the 
United States leased, rented, or granted upon 
revocable permits to private parties. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS 


Sec. 44. (a) There are hereby transferred 
to the State of Hawaii all records and other 
papers that were made or received by any 
Federal or territorial agency, or any predeces- 
sor thereof, in connection with the per- 
formance of functions assumed in whole or 
in substantial part by the State of Hawaii. 
There are hereby also transferred to the 
State of Hawaii all records and other papers 
in the custody of the Public Archives of 
Hawaii that were made or received by any 
Federal agency. 

(b) There are also hereby transferred to 
the State of Hawaii all books, publications, 
and legal reference materials which are 
owned by the United States and which were, 
prior to the admission of Hawaii to the 
Union, placed in the custody of courts, 
libraries, or territorial agencies in Hawaii in 
order to facilitate the performance of func- 
tions conferred on such courts or agencies 
by Federal law. 


USE OF G.S.A. SERVICES OR FACILITIES 


Sec. 45. The Administrator of General 
Services is authorized to make available to 
the State of Hawaii such services or facilities 
as are determined by the Administrator to 
be necessary for an interim period, pending 
provision of such services or facilities by 
the State of Hawaii. Such interim period 
shall not extend beyond August 21, 1964. 
Payment shall be made to the General Serv- 
ices Administration by the State of Hawaii 
for the cost of such services or facilities to 
the Federal Government, as determined by 
the Administrator. 


PURCHASES OF TYPEWRITERS 


Sec. 46. Title I of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1960, is amended by 
striking out the words “for the purchase 
within the continental limits of the United 
States of any typewriting machines” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “for the purchase 
within the States of the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of any _ typewriting 
machines”’. 

FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 

Sec. 47. Section 18(a) of the Act of March 
18, 1959 (73 Stat. 12), providing for the ad- 
mission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, is amended by striking out the words 
“or is conferring” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “or as conferring”. 

TARIFF ACT OF 1930 

Sec. 48. Section 309(a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1309(a)), 18 
amended by inserting “or between Hawaii 
and any other part of the United States or 
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petween Alaska and any other part of the 
United States” immediately after “posses- 
sions’ wherever it appears. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Ssc. 49. (a) The amendments made by 
section 15(a)(2)(A), by section 24(a), by 
paragraphs (1), (2), and 3 of section 30(d), 
by subsection (b), and paragraphs (1) and 
(3) of subsection (a), of section 31, and, 
except as provided in subsection (g) of this 
section, by section 21(b) shall be applicable 
in the case of promulgations or computations 
of Federal shares, allotment percentages, al- 
jotment ratios, and Federal percentages, as 
the case may be, made after August 21, 1959. 

(b) The amendments made by paragraph 
(2) of section 31(a) shall be effective with 
the beginning of the calendar quarter in 
which this Act is enacted. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, as 
soon as possible after enactment of this Act, 
promulgate a Federal percentage for Hawaii 
determined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subparagraph (B) of section 
1101(a) (8) of the Social Security Act, such 
promulgation to be effective for the period 
beginning with the beginning of the calendar 
quarter in which this Act is enacted and 
ending with the close of June 30, 1961. 

(c) The amendment made by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (b) and paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of subsection (d) of section 
15 shall be applicable in the case of fiscal 

beginning after June 30, 1960. 

(d) The amendments made by paragraphs 
(1) and (3) of section 15(a) shall be applica- 
ble, in the case of allotments under section 
$02(b) or 502 of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1960, and, in the case of al- 
lotments under section 302(a) of such Act, 
for fiscal years beginning after allotment 
ratios, to which the amendment made by 
paragraph (2) of section 15(a) is applicable, 
are promulgated under such section 302(a). 

(e) The amendment made by section 
$1(c)(1) shall be applicable in the case of 
deaths occurring on or after August 21, 1959. 

(f) The amendments made by subsection 
(c), paragraphs (3) and (4) of subsection 
(b), and paragraph (4) of subsection (d) of 
section 15, by section 21(a), by section 24(b), 
by subsections (a), (b), and (c), and para- 
graph (4) of subsection (d), of section 30, 
and by subsection (d), and paragraph (2) of 
subsection (c), of section 31 shall become 
effective on August 21, 1959. 

(g)(1) The allotment percentage deter- 
mined for Alaska under section 11(h) of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as 
amended by this Act, for the first, second, 
third, and fourth years for which such per- 
centage is based on the per capita income 
data for Alaska shall be increased by 76 
per centum, 64 per centum, 52 per centum, 
and 28 per centum, respectively, of the dif- 
ference between such allotment percentage 
for the year involved and 75 per centum. 

(2) The Federal share for Alaska deter- 
Mined under section 11(i) of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, as amended by this Act, 
for the first year for which such Federal 
share is based on per capita income data for 
Alaska shall be increased by 70 per centum of 
the difference between such Federal share for 
such year and 60 per centum. 

(8) If such first year for which such Fed- 
eral share is based on per capita income data 
for Alaska is any fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1962, the adjusted Federal share for 
Alaska for such year for purposes of section 
2(b) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Paragraph (3)(A) of such section 2(b), be 
the Federal share determined pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(4) Section 47(c) of the Alaska Omnibus 
Act (Public Law 86-70) is repealed. 
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(h) The amendment made by section 48 
shall apply only with respect to articles 
withdrawn as provided in section 309(a) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
ADMINISTRATION OF PALMYRA, MIDWAY, AND 

WAKE 

Sec. 50. Until Congress shall provide for 
the government of Palmyra Island, Midway 
Island, and Wake Island, all executive and 
legislative authority necessary for the civil 
administration of Palmyra Island, Midway 
Island, and Wake Island, and all judicial au- 
thority other than that contained in the Act 
of June 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 217), as amended, 
shall continue to be vested in such person or 
persons and shall be exercised in such man- 
ner and through such agency or agencies as 
the President of the United States may direct 
or authorize. In the case of Palmyra Island, 
such person or persons may confer upon the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Hawaii such jurisdiction (in addition to 
that contained in such Act of June 15, 1950), 
and such judicial functions and duties as he 
or they may deem appropriate for the civil 
administration of such island. 

OTHER SUBJECTS 

Sec. 51. The amendment by this Act of 
certain statutes by deleting therefrom spe- 
cific references to Hawaii or such phrases as 
“Territory of Hawaii” shall not be construed 
to affect the applicability or inapplicability 
in or to Hawaii or other statutes not so 
amended. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 52. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this Act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second is considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 11602, 
might be accurately described as an epi- 
log to statehood. Until 2 years ago 
the Subcommittee on Territorial and In- 
sular Affairs handled a great many bills 
dealing with the then Territories of Ha- 
waii and Alaska. Congress, in its wis- 
dom, in these last 2 years has voted to 
bring those Territories into the Union as 
States. 

A year ago as a result of the granting 
of statehood to Alaska we approved here 
the so-called Alaska omnibus bill. Now 
we come before the House with the Ha- 
waii omnibus bill. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
legislation is necessary because of the 
numerous changes which must occur 
when an area passes from Territorial 
status to that of statehood. The basic 
purpose of this bill is to accomplish 
those changes in Federal laws which 
have become necessary and desirable be- 
cause of Hawaii’s admission into the 
Union on an equal footing with the other 
States in all respects whatsoever. 

The President noted in his 1961 budget 
message to Congress that, “As in the case 
of Alaska, comprehensive legislation will 
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be necessary to enable Hawaii to take its 
place as the equal of the other 49 States.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bulky bill but 
many of the sections are technical and 
merely change the status of Hawaii to 
bee of any other State under existing 

w. 

I think the committee, which con- 
ducted full hearings and which reported 
this bill out unanimously, has prepared 
and submitted to the House a conserva- 
tive and reasonable bill which will do 
the job and which will enable Hawaii to 
take its full place as the 50th State in 
the Union. 

The cost of the omnibus bill is slightly 
in excess of $6 million, compared with 
the $10 million cost of the Alaska omni- 
bus bill. The principal item of cost in 
this measure is $6 million in lieu of land 
grants. As we know, when each of the 
other States came into the Union they 
were given land in place of land scrip, 
and the moneys evolved from those 
grants were used to support their land- 
grant colleges, agricultural colleges. 

Hawaii comes before Congress in a 
rather unusual position. We do not have 
the vast land holdings which were in 
being at the time the other States were 
admitted. 

The land which does exist in Hawaii 
is owned in large measure by private en- 
terprise or by the Federal Government. 
It would be impossible to devise a bill 
under which we could give to Hawaii the 
kind of land grant that we gave to Alaska 
and to the other States which came into 
the Union. The very zealous and hard- 
working, capable Representative from 
Hawaii, Congressman INOUYE, came be- 
fore the committee and proposed that we 
follow a formula. He suggested that in 
the past we have given to each new State 
the equivalent of 30,000 acres for each 
Representative in Congress. That would 
spell out to 90,000 acres in the present 
instance. Well, we do not have the 
acres—so he took the 90,000 acres and 
multiplied that by the fair valuation of 
land in Hawaii and came up with a figure 
of $36 million. The committee consid- 
ered his request, and then decided 
unanimously to reduce that sum to one- 
sixth or $6 million. I would like to point 
out that of all of the 50 States in the 
Union, Hawaii is the only State that has 
not been granted any land in place or in 
script for the specific purpose of estab- 
lishing a college for the teaching of the 
agricultural and mechanical arts. May 
I say, Mr. Speaker, in that connection, 
the establishment of such a college and 
the development of such a college in 
Hawaii would be of tremendous benefit 
not only to the rest of the Nation but to 
the friendly peoples in the Pacific, many 
of whose young people study at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. They would be able 
to acquire agricultural and mechanical 
skills which could be used, in my opin- 
ion, much more effectively than some of 
the moneys that we have granted to 
countries under the heading of Foreign 
Aid or Mutual Aid. I believe that this 
$6 million would be a splendid invest- 
ment. I believe it is a fair compromise 
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in view of the fact that we have given 
other States land in place of script. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, would 
my colleague from New York yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think it should be 
understood that the State of Hawaii does 
not get an outright grant, but that the 
money is placed in trust and the invest- 
ment interest of the money is at the dis- 
cretion of the State of Hawaii for this 
particular project; is that not correct? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. The gen- 
tleman is very correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. While I am on my 
feet, Mr. Speaker, may I congratulate my 
distinguished friend and coworker on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for the fine work he has done in 
this field. In his operations and labors 
in the Congress, he has been indefatig- 
able. His decisions have been worthy of 
commendation, effective, and construc- 
tive. I wish also to join in the fine com- 
pliment he has paid to our new Con- 
gressman from Hawaii, Mr. INOUYE. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. I would restate what 
the chairman of the full committee has 
said, that this money is not an outright 
grant. It must be placed in trust and 
only the income can be used for the 
purposes of an agricultural college. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
matters in this legislation, but I assure 
the House that virtually all of them are 
changes which must be made in con- 
nection with the transformation from 
Territorial to statehood status. There 
is no great degree of controversy that I 
know of about the other provisions of 
the bill. 

M.. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
23, 1959, I stood before you in this well 
to take the oath of office as the first U.S. 
Representative from the new and sover- 
eign State of Hawaii. At that moment 
I was extremely tempted to address this 
distinguished body to express the deep 
and warm gratitude of the people of 
Hawaii for your action in granting state- 
hood to Hawaii. Although belated, may 
I now take this opportunity to express 
to you, in behalf of the people of Hawaii, 
our “mahalo” and warm “aloha.” ‘“Ma- 
halo” means thank you, and “aloha” 
means many things—it means a friendly 
hello, a fond farewell, but above all, it 
means warm love and friendship. 

Today, this body is considering H.R. 
11602, a bill to amend certain laws of the 
United States in light of the admission 
of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
and for other purposes. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Territories of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Hon- 
orable LEo W. O’BrIEN, has most ade- 
quately explained the provisions of this 
bill. This bill is a supplement to the 
action taken by this body in granting 
statehood to Hawaii. 

It provides for certain benefits long 
denied us because of our Territorial sta- 
tus, and also because of our geographic 
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separation from the continental United 
States. Furthermore, it provides for the 
restoration of certain benefits which we 
enjoyed as a Territory, but subsequently 
denied us upon the granting of state- 
hood. 

The initial drafting of this measure 
was done by the Budget Bureau under the 
supervision of Dr. Harold Seidman. I 
wish to, at this time, express my grati- 
tude to Dr. Seidman and his staff for car- 
rying on the monumental project of pre- 
paring this Hawaii omnibus bill. 

I would also like to express the grati- 
tude of the people of Hawaii to the very 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado, the Honorable Wayne N. As- 
PINALL; to the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Territories, the 
gentleman from New York, the Honor- 
able LEo W. O’BrRIEN; and to the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable JOHN P. SAYLOR; 
and to all of the members of the dis- 
tinguished committee. The people of 
Hawaii will be forever indebted to the 
distinguished members of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for their compassion and under- 
standing in advocating greater self-gov- 
ernment and self-determination to the 
proud people of Hawaii. 

I have looked forward to this day for 
a long time. The several months I have 
spent with you have been most enjoyable 
and encouraging. I shall never forget 
your many courtesies and your kind- 
nesses. I am indeed very proud to be one 
of your colleagues. 


Thank you. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I shall be very happy 


to yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if I correctly understand the 
purpose of this $6 million proposition. 
That is, that you get certain lands, like 
other States have gotten, for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Under the Morrill Act 
of 1860, every State was given 30,000 
acres of land for each Representative in 
Congress. Because of the land situation 
in Hawaii, I have asked the committee 
to grant the State of Hawaii money in 
the sum of $6 million—in lieu of a land 
grant. But as the chairman stated, we 
will not receive this grant of $6 million 
but we will receive the interest on it. 

Mr. COLMER. In other words, in- 
stead of getting the land you are getting 
money in the form of a revolving fund? 

Mr. INOUYE. That is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. I wondered why you 
could not get land. Can you give us 
some light on that subject? 

Mr. INOUYE. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Brien] stated, we have 
no public domain where we can have 
90,000 acres of land available for such 
purpose. Most of the Federal lands are 
used for military purposes. 
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Mr. COLMER. I just wanted to get 
that straight in my own mind. Of course 
as one who opposed the admission of 
Hawaii as a State, I still think that hay- 
ing been admitted as a State, it is en- 
titled to the same treatment that al) 
other States of the Union received. 

May I say in this connection that 1 
am also very happy the gentleman who 
is now addressing the Chamber is and 
has the great honor of being the first 
Representative from Hawaii. I happen 
to know that the gentleman is quite a war 
hero, if I may say that without embar- 
rassment to him. I knew about him 
long before he came to Congress. He 
trained in my State of Mississippi and 
rendered valiant service to the cause of 
our great common country of which he 
is now a part. I welcome him to this 
Chamber and congratulate the people of 
Hawaii on their wisdom in selecting him 
to be their first Congressman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Hawaii 
{Mr. INovuyYE] on the able presentation 
he has made here on this bill which 
means so much to the State and the 
people of Hawaii. 

The gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] has made an outstanding rec- 
ord already in this body and enjoys the 
confidence and respect of his colleagues. 
He serves his people in a manner which 
reflects the greatest credit upon them. 
They are justified in feeling proud of the 
gentleman and the character of public 
service he renders. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank my leader for 
his compliments. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. Iam happy to yield to 
my colleague from Alaska. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 11602, known 
as the Hawaiian omnibus bill, introduced 
by our distinguished colleague, DANIEL 
Inouye, of Hawaii. At the outset I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from Ha- 
waii upon the fine job he is doing for our 
50th State, and to express my pleasure 
in his friendship and in serving with 
him in this great legislative body. 

My work last year in behalf of the 
Alaska omnibus bill, in association first 
with the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs, the 
able and dedicated gentleman from New 
York, Leo O’Brien, and then with the 
chairman of the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the distin- 
guished gentleman from _ Colorado, 
Wayne ASPINALL, and the other fine 
members of the committee, highlighted 
the need of an omnibus bill for a new 
State. The very fact of a grant of 
Statehood to an erstwhile Territory com- 
pels provisions for an orderly transition 
from Territorial status to full-fledged 
State operations. Also required are 
amendments to numerous Federal stat- 
utes making them applicable to the new 
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State on an equal footing with the other 
States, and many technical amend- 
ments to the United States Code delet- 
ing inappropriate references and other- 
wise bringing the United States Code in 
conformance with the new situation. 

This bill, first drafted by the Bureau 
of the Budget along the lines set forth in 
the Alaska omnibus bill enacted a year 
ago, has been painstakingly considered 
by the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee of which I am a member, and is, 
in my opinion, admirably suited to meet 
the need, and constitutes legislation 
which I unqualifiedly recommend to this 
House for passage. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the action we are taking 
today might be called the windup of 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. Dur- 
ing the 85th Congress and the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress, the House and the 
Senate in their wisdom overwhelmingly 
admitted into the sisterhood of States 
these two great Territories. 

Last year the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee brought to the 
floor for consideration and adoption a 
pill which would wipe out all the in- 
equities and inconsistencies in existing 
laws affecting the new State of Alaska. 
This year there has been introduced and 
there is presented now for your consid- 
eration a bill which will do the same 
thing for the new State of Hawaii. If 
you will examine carefully the report 
which came to our committee from the 
Bureau of the Budget you will be sur- 
prised to find that the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. The Speaker and Parlia- 
mentarian could have assigned this bill 
to any one of a number of committees, 
Banking and Currency, Education and 
Labor; in fact, he could have assigned it 
to every committee of the House except 
the Committee on Rules, and I think 
they might even have found a rule to 
allow it to go to the Rules Committee, 
because this bill covers some phase of 
jurisdiction of each one of those com- 
mittees. But under the _ procedure 
adopted by the Speaker it was referred 
to the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend the chairman 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] because, even 
though this was referred to our commit- 
tee he directed a letter to the chairman 
of each of the other committees of the 
House calling their particular attention 
to the section of the bill affecting their 
jurisdiction and asked them for any 
comments or changes they wanted to 
make in this legislation. 

It shows the manner in which this 
great House aperates, because the Chair- 
man and the staffs of the respective com- 
mittees all cooperated with the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
make this bill possible. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
sentleman yield? 

Mr, SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. I commended the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Brien] 
and the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE], and I wish to commend also the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
SaYLor] for his cooperative approach 
and effective aid in the consideration of 
legislation leading to the approval of the 
status of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the necessary legislation 
needed to bring these two States in a full 
relationship with the other States. I ex- 
tend a like commendation to my friend 
and colleague from Washington [Mr. 
WESTLAND]. 

At this time I would like to advise the 
House that Mr. Sisk, Mr. McGIntey, Mr. 
WESTLAND, Mr. O’BrIEN of New York, and 
Mr. INOUYE traveled extensively through- 
out the Pacific area last fall on a com- 
mittee assignment from my committee, 
paying attention to the problems treated 
in this particular legislation as well as 
those in the Pacific area described as the 
American Samoan Islands, the Island of 
Guam, and the trust territory over which 
our Government presently has jurisdic- 
tion. They rendered a difficult and val- 
uable service for the Federal Congress 
and the citizens of the United States. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 91] 

Alexander Farbstein Meader 
Alford Fino Merrow 
Anderson, Flynn Mitchell 

Mont. Fogarty Montoya 
Anfuso Forand Moorhead 
Ashley Frazier Morris, Okla. 
Ayres Garmatz Nix 
Barden Giaimo Osmers 
Barry Gilbert Pilcher 
Bass, N.H. Glenn Pillion 
Bentley Granahan Porter 
Blatnik Gray Powell 
Bolling Green, Oreg. Quigley 
Bonner Griffin Rogers, Tex. 
Bow Griffiths Roosevelt 
Brewster Halpern Rostenkowski 
Brown, Mo. Hays Santangelo 
Buckley Healey 
Cahill Hébert Short 
Canfield Hemphill Smith, Kans. 
Cederberg Holland Staggers 
Chelf Irwin Steed 
Coffin Jackson Stratton 
Corbett Johnson, Colo. Stubblefield 
Curtis, Mass Kearns Sullivan 
Curtis, Mo Keogh Taylor 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn Teller 
Dent, Pa. Kilday Thompson, N.J. 
Devine Kluczynski Van Pelt 
Diggs Lafore Walter 
Dingell Landrum Williams 
Dorn, N.Y. Lesinski Wilson 
Dulski McDowell Wolf 
Durham McGovern Zelenko 
Fallon Macdonald 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 327 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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AMENDING CERTAIN LAWS CON- 
CERNING STATE OF HAWAII 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SayLor]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question or two with reference to 
section 48 of the bill, amending section 
309(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930. There 
is a justifiable concern with regard to 
this on the west coast and in the Rocky 
Mountain area, due to soft market con- 
ditions in the petroleum and petroleum- 
products industry in these regions and 
the possibility of this amendment aggra- 
vating that situation. Am I correct in 
my understanding that there is an 
amendment under consideration with 
reference to this section to exclude pe- 
troleum products from the operation of 
the amendment? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. It 
was called to our attention, and the rea- 
son this amendment was placed in it was 
to make sure that the carriers have the 
same privilege with regard to the tax on 
cigarettes, liquor, and playing cards that 
their competitors have in the same trips 
with ships which would leave either the 
east-coast ports or the gulf-coast ports 
and go to Hawaii. It was never in- 
tended to go as far, apparently, as the 
amendment does. It is one of the things 
that was called to the attention of the 
other body, and I am sure it will be cor- 
rected when it gets there. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. At 
the present time, as the gentleman has 
indicated, it is impossible under the rules 
and procedures of the House to amend 
the bill, but the other body does have it 
under consideration. With the under- 
standing that an amendment has been 
offered in the other body to exclude pe- 
troleum products and that it will be sup- 
ported by the House conferees, I am not 
going to oppose this legislation at this 
time. Unless such action is taken, 
though, I would oppose it as it comes 
from conference. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. 





LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Legislative 
Oversight Committee may sit today dur- 
ing general debate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1960 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
2611) to amend the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business In- 
vestment Act Amendments of 1960”. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless other- 
wise indicated, references to “the Act” are to 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
as approved August 21, 1958 (72 Stat. 689). 

Src. 3. Section 103 of the Act is amended 
by deleting the paragraph numbered (4) and 
inserting, in lieu thereof, the following: “the 
term ‘State’ includes the several States, the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection 301(d) of the Act is 
amended by deleting the paragraph thereof 
numbered (9); and by respectively redesig- 
nating the paragraphs thereof numbered 
(10) and (11) as (9) and (10). 

Sec. 5. Subsection 302(b) of the Act is 
amended by deleting the first word and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 6(a) 
(1) of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, shares”. 

Sec. 6. Section 304 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PROVISION OF EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL~ 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 

“Sec. 304. (a) It shall be a function of 
each small business investment company to 
provide a source of equity capital for in- 
corporated small-business concerns, in such 
manner and under such terms as the small 
business investment company may fix in 
accordance with the regulations of the Ad- 
ministration. 

“(b) Before any capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section— 

“(1) the company may require such con- 
cern to refinance any or all of its outstand- 
ing indebtedness so that the company is the 
only holder of any evidence of indebtedness 
of such concern; and 

“(2) except as provided in regulations 
issued by the Administration, such concern 
shall agree that it will not thereafter incur 
any indebtedness without first securing the 
approval of the company and giving the com- 
pany the first opportunity to finance such 
indebtedness. 

“(c) Whenever a company provides capital 
to a small-business concern under this sec- 
tion, such concern shall have the right, ex- 
ercisable in whole or in such part as such 
concern may elect, to become a stockholder- 
proprietor by investing in the capital stock 
of the company 5 per centum of the amount 
of the capital so provided, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator.” 

Sec. 7. Title 26, chapter 6, section 26-610 
of the District of Columbia Code, 1951 edi- 
tion, is amended by inserting after the word 
“associations” the following: “, small busi- 
ness investment companies licensed and op- 
erating under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

A second was considered as ordered. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
amendment to the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. It makes two 
substantial changes. It provides that 
the small business investment organi- 
zation may make direct purchases of 
stock from the borrowing corporation. 
It authorizes small business investment 
companies to purchase stock in small 
business concerns and relieves the small 
buiness concern from compulsory pur- 
chasing of stock in the investment com- 


pany. 

I think that will encourage the in- 
vestment of equity capital in small busi- 
nesses. They are in need of equity capi- 
tal and long-term loans. We hope that 
this will stimulate small business. Small 
business is essential to the economy of 
our Nation. Without small business we 
could not have the free competitive en- 
terprise system. If we destroy small 
business our economy will be controlled 
by a few great corporations. It would 
be a concentration of power that would 
be disastrous to the welfare of our people 
and the prosperity of our country. 

I hope that this bill will be passed. It 
came out of the committee without a 
dissenting vote, and I am sure there can 
be no opposition to the bill in the House. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no proposed amendments. Neither 
do I have any serious objection to this 
bill. This is a proposal by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee to ex- 
pand and increase the facilities of small 
business in all parts of the Nation. One 
of the things that I think is extremely 
beneficial in this proposal to expand 
small business is that it will supplement 
and provide a means for employment. 
This should be a vehicle where depressed 
areas can be improved by this small 
business organization expanding manu- 
facturing facilities and retail facilities 
and service organizations in areas where 
employment may be low at the present 
time, and do it on a free enterprise basis, 
without the type of legislation that was 
passed in the House recently. 

We are not opposing the bill, but I 
wanted to make this point while we were 
debating it. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think I will use the entire 5 minutes. I 
merely wanted to comment in passing 
that the amendments to the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act being considered 
today were almost identical to the rec- 
ommendations that flowed from the 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

Rather extensive hearings were held 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins], who is 
on the floor; and we are glad indeed the 
Banking and Currency Committee saw fit 
to agree to the recommendations of Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Small Business 
Committee. We support the amend- 
ments and urge the passage of this bill. 
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The amendments to the Small Busj- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 as ineor- 
porated in the bill presently under con- 
sideration—S. 2611—are consistent with 
the steady progress and improvement 
which has characterized Executive and 
congressional action on the Small Busi- 
ness Act since its inception. 

May I mention the fact that the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
MoorE], who also serves on Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 of the House Small Business 
Committee, introduced on June 11, 1959, 
the original bill—H.R. 7691—which con- 
tained amendments recommended to our 
subcommittee by the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration at 
the subcommittee hearings held in May 
1959. The bill before us is substantially 
in keeping with Mr. Moore’s bill and 
the recommendations of the administra- 
tion. Mr. Moore and I also had the 
pleasure of supporting this legislation 
before Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
subcommittee is presided over by the 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], who I understand 
will speak in support of the bill later this 
afternoon. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, this act to 
amend the Small Business Investment 
Act is another one of many alleged Fed- 
eral aids to the small businessman, in 
this instance to help secure equity 
capital for investment. Does this act, 
and do any of the other Federal aids, 
actually provide the basic help needed? 
Is a tax cut not what the small business- 
man really needs? Suppose, for example, 
the small businessman could keep the 
money he earns that he now pays out in 
taxes. Would this not provide the ad- 
ditional equity capital meeded for 
business expansion? Now, suppose, on 
the other hand, we build the Federal 
bureaucracy through various alleged 
Federal aids for the small businessman, 
all of which machinery and personnel 
costs more money, that is more taxation. 
So we tax the small businessman more 
to pay for these services offered him. 
Are we not actually hurting him, not 
helping him, by imposing a greater tax- 
load? 

It is my firm conviction that the way 
to help the small businessman is not to 
increase the Federal bureaucracy but cut 
back Government spending and, 4s 
quickly as we can, cut down the taxa- 
tion of all our citizens, including the 
small businessman. This would be the 
greatest thing we could do for a small 
businessman. 

From another standpoint, this bill is 
questionable. Small businessmen know 
where and how to get loans without Fed- 
eral aid. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PaTman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1958 
the Congress enacted the Small Business 
Investment Act to encourage the estab- 
lishment of privately owned small busi- 
ness investment companies. This legis- 
lation was enacted in recognition of the 
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fact that existing financial institutions 
such as commercial banks were not pre- 

or designed to satisfy the needs 
of small business for equity capital and 
long-term loans. The act authorized the 
small Business Administration to assist 
the proposed new Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies to get started. We 
have now had about 20 months of ex- 
perience operating under the 1958 act 
and 95 of these investment companies 
have been licensed. While this is a start, 
there is general agreement that some 
amendments to the 1958 act are needed 
if this new program is to meet the needs 
of small business properly. S. 2611 
would make some changes in the 1958 act 
which I hope will make this program 
operate more effectively. 

The first change the bill would make 
would be to open up new ways in which 
small business investment companies 
may furnish equity capital to small busi- 
ness concerns. Under the 1958 act as it 
stands today the only way this can be 
done is for the small business invest- 
ment company to buy debentures of 
the small business concern which are 
convertible at the option of the invest- 
ment company into the small business 
concern’s stock. S. 2611 would provide 
instead that the small business invest- 
ment company may furnish this capital 
in other forms to be authorized by the 
Small Business Administration regula- 
tions—such as by directly buying stock 
in the small business concern, or by buy- 
ing debentures with detachable stock 
rights. 

S. 2611 would also repeal the require- 
ment of the 1958 act that a small busi- 
ness concern must purchase stock in any 
small business investment company from 
which it gets equity capital. This re- 
quirement has proved objectionable to 
the small business concerns who look 
upon it as an additional expense of ob- 
taining equity funds. S. 2611, as re- 
ported by the committee, would repeal 
this mandatory requirement but pre- 
serve for the small business concern the 
option of buying stock in the investment 
company up to 5 percent of the amount 
of capital furnished. 

The bill would also make certain other 
changes in the law again designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of this new pro- 
gram. Further experience under the 
program may reveal additional changes 
which should be made but I am hopeful 
that the bill will prove a big step for- 
ward in providing small businesses with 
the equity capital that they need so sore- 
ly if they are to play their proper role in 
our expanding economy. 

The report of our committee is inserted 
herewith: 

SMALL BusINess INVESTMENT ACT AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1960 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2611) to 
amend the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
with amendments and recommend that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “1950” and in- 
sert “1960” in lieu thereof. 
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Page 2, strike out all of lines 12 through 19 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6. Section 304 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“* “PROVISION OF EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 

“Sec. 304. (a) It shall be a function of 
each small business investment company to 
provide a source of equity capital for in- 
corporated small-business concerns, in such 
manner and under such terms as the small 
business investment company may fix in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Ad- 
ministration. 

“*(b) Before any capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section— 

“*(1) The company may require such con- 
cern to refinance any or all of its outstanding 
indebtedness so that the company is the only 
holder of any evidence of indebtedness of 
such concern; and : 

“*(2) except as provided in regulations is- 
sued by the administration, such concern 
shall agree that it will not thereafter incur 
any indebtedness without first securing the 
approval of the company and giving the 
company the first opportunity to finance 
such indebtedness. 

““*(c) Whenever a company provides capi- 
tal to a small-business concern under this 
section, such concern shall have the right, 
exercisable in whole or in such part as such 
concern may elect, to become a stockholder- 
proprietor by investing in the capital stock 
of the company 5 per centum of the amount 
of the capital so provided, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator.’ ” 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The primary purpose of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is to make equity- 
type capital and long-term credit more read- 
ily available for small business concerns, 
through encouraging the establishment of 
privately owned small business investment 
companies (referred to in this report as 
SBIC’s). S. 2611 would amend this 1958 act 
in order to remove certain obstacles which 
have impeded the realization of this goal. 
The bill was ordered reported by unanimous 
vote of your committee, and it has the sup- 
port of the Small Business Administration. 

Under the 1958 act, each SBIC must have 
@ minimum initial paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of $300,000, of which $150,000 may be 
supplied by the Small Business Administra- 
tion through purchase of subordinated de- 
bentures of the SBIC. SBA may also make 
loans to any SBIC, up to 50 percent of its 
capital and surplus. Today an SBIC can 
supply funds to a small business concern in 
two ways: (1) By having the small business 
concern’s unsecured debentures, convertible 
into stock in the concern, at sound book 
value as determined at the time the deben- 
tures are issued; or (2) by making term loans 
(not involving equity interest) of 5 to 20 
years. 

S. 2611 would open up new methods by 
which SBIC’s may furnish equity capital to 
small businesses. Under the 1958 act, as in- 
dicated above, this can be done only by pur- 
chasing convertible debentures. 8S. 2611 
would allow SBIC’s to furnish capital in 
other forms to be authorized by regulation 
of the Small Business Administration (such 
as by directly buying stock in small business 
concerns, or by buying debentures with sev- 
erable or detachable stock rights). 

S. 2611 would also repeal the requirement 
that a small business concern must pur- 
chase stock in any SBIC from which it gets 
equity capital. Instead, the bill as reported 
would grant the small business concern an 
option (exercisable in whole or in part) to 
buy stock in the SBIC equal to 5 percent of 
the capital supplied. Other provisions of 
S. 2611 would authorize a bank that is a 
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subsidiary of a holding company to invest 
up to 1 percent of its capital and surplus in 
any SBIC (this is now prohibited where the 
SBIC is a subsidiary of the same holding 
company); would extend the act to pos- 
sessions of the United States, such as Guam; 
would exempt SBIC’s in the District of Co- 
lumbia from the District of Columbia small 
loan law; and would make certain other 
technical amendments, explained below in 
the section-by-section summary of the bill. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


In the 20 months that have passed since 
Congress enacted the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, the Small Business 
Administration has licensed 95 SBIC’s. 
While this represents a hopeful beginning, 
it falls short of SBA’s own expectations, and 
there is general agreement that some 
changes in the act are needed to remove 
restrictions that have deterred formation of 
SBIC’s. 

The following is a more detailed summary 
of the status of SBA actions on SBIC appli- 
cations as of May 6, 1960: 


Total proposals (preliminary 
applications received in 
Washington office) _-..---- 189 
Total initial capital and sur- 
PIS 22. anc ede eee 
Federal funds requested 
through purchase of subor- 
dinated debentures under 
sec. 302 of the act._...--.. 
Notices to proceed (condi- 
tional approval) -—--..--... 54 
Amendments or additional 
information requested__-_ 10 
Under current active review_- 19 
Notice of insufficiency or 
Witt il 
Licenses issued (final SBA 
SPPTOVE) ©. ctaihina eed 95 
Having a total initial 
Cnpnee® 2S5- 52s ae 
With subordinated de- 
bentures (included 
BONG) © dee 
Total actual capital (in- 
cluding proceeds from 
additional stock sold 
after licensing) ---_~_-- 
Total actual capital, plus 
amounts of public of- 
ferings in progress or 
contemplated in regis- 
tration statements filed 


+ $78, 360, 504 


$20, 280, 550 


$33, 895, 681 


$51, 535, 168 


1 $81, 715, 168 
Total capital plus public 

offerings (as above) 

and potential sec. 303 

loans giving effect 

COte 2.2522 1 $122, 572, 752 


1 These figures do not take into account an 
additional proposed public offering of $10,- 
000,000 of securities by firm commitment 
with underwriters, for which registration 
statement has been filed at SEC by company 
not yet licensed. 


(Based on their present capital, licensees 
are eligible to borrow maximum of $25,768,- 
000 from SBA under sec. 303 of the act but 
have actually borrowed only $550,000. Upon 
completion of public offerings in progress or 
in registration at SEC, the loan potential will 
increase by $15,090,000.) 5 

Names, locations, and capital structure of 
licensed SBIC’s, as of May 6, are shown be- 
low, together with financial participation in 
them by SBA. SBA’s participation may take 
the form of initial contributions to capital, 
through purchase of subordinated deben- 
tures of the SBIC’s, as shown in the third 
column. It may also be in the form of loans 
to SBIC’s on their securities (under sec. 303 
of the 1958 act) as shown in the fourth 
column. 
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Licensed small business investment companies as of May 6, 1960 








Subordinated 
debentures 









Name of licensee 






Name of licensee 


—_——$———— | | — I | 


The Small Business Investment Co. 








Business Assistance Corp., Boston, 








Roa eee oe: Seen Pe OOO ncn ncanivehensadakianesonn ne Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio..-_...---.- 
First Small Business Investment echno-Fund, Inc., Columbus, Ohio_ 
s of New England, Boston, Bodaoe Small Business ent 
eteemessintmethnbittiietins TN nécnnconhdiptnedittnd apa eiiidinaibhipigl Corp., Milwaukee, Wis_.......---- 






Intnetrial Small Business Invest- Bloomington Small busines Invest- 








ment Corp., Boston, Mass_........| 301,500} 150,000) $150, 000)_......._j..-..... ment Co., Bloomington, Ill__------ 
Massachusetts Small’ Business In- Businessmen’s Small ea In- 
vestment Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.| 414, 000}.........}---------}--.2--2 fee vestment Co., Chicago, Ill_-.-.---- 






Narragansett Small Business Invest- Evansville Small Business Invest- 
ment Co., Providence, R.I_......-| 301,000] 150,000].........].........} ment Corp., Evansville, Ind......-| 300, 000/.........}.....-.-.f-.-......h 2. 
Prudential Small Business Invest- First Chicago ‘Small Business Invest- 


















ment Co., Ine., Boston, Mass.....| 300,600} 150,000} 150, 000)__...._._}---.--.. ment Corp., Skokie, Tl_----------- SP ee 

The Small Business Investment First Milwaukee Small Business In- 
Corp. of Western Massachusetts, vestment Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.-| 302,000] 142, 000}-._-.---.}----.----}-..... 
I cet RE. WUE OO iicciin ded otminmmancdinmemmne First Wisconsin Investment Corp., | 

Business Equity Corp., New York, NE ccc Renton te” OE OU ancien aE dacceus slonsacaccet eee 
ee ee ee Be UI occ cBeeneneennll -satandediuewsncnte General Equity Investment Corp., 

Eastern Small Business Fund, Inc., OS SEES ee ee ee 
iene cee 4 AE OO iniiacapente i aindeicindsieceton Great Lakes Small Business Invest- 

Empire Small Business Investment ment Corp., Tipton, Ind_- --| 301,000} 150,000} 150, 000)-......-_]______.. 
os i, ON Ie 0a oh IO BU nc en nda ce conse fnccedewe fonsscind Marine Business Investment ‘Corp. ws 
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§. 2611 passed the Senate late in the last 
of this Congress. In March of this 
year, Subcommittee No. 3 (Hon. Wricut Pat- 
man, chairman) of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency held hearings on the 
Senate-passed bill and other proposals for 
increasing the effectiveness of this program, 
including amendments proposed by Hon. Jor 
Evins, on behalf of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Business 
of the Senate. At the conclusion of these 
hearings, Subcommittee No. 3 agreed upon 
certain amendments to S. 2611, and reported 
the bill favorably to the full Banking and 
Currency Committee, with these amend- 
ments, on April 20. The full committee 
with the recommendations of Sub- 
committee No. 3, and ordered the bill, as so 
amended, reported to the House, by a unani- 
mous vote. 
FLEXIBILITY IN TYPES OF EQUITY INVESTMENT 


Under existing law small business invest- 
ment companies may provide equity-type 
capital to small business concerns through 
the purchase of convertible debentures. 
Such debentures, which are unsecured 
promises to repay, are callable at par upon 
any interest payment date upon 3 months’ 
notice by the issuing company. The deben- 
tures are convertible at the option of the 
SBIC, or a holder in due course, up to and 
including any call date, into stock of the 
small business concern at the sound book 
value of such stock at the time of issuance 
of the debentures. 

Most witnesses who appeared during the 
hearings expressed the belief there should be 
more flexibility in types of equity investment 
that SBIC’s could make in small business 
concerns. The SBA reports that it likewise 
has been told by people potentially interested 
in forming SBIC’s that greater latitude in 
the form such investment could take would 
stimulate the flow of funds to small busi- 
ness concerns. It was pointed out, for in- 
stance, that SBIC’s could tailor securities to 
meet the eligibility requirements of trust 
funds, endowment funds, pension funds, and 
insurance companies and thus enhance the 
ability of the investment companies to either 
borrow money against securities held or per- 
mit the sale of such securities to these pri- 
vate secondary markets. 

Your committee believes it would be de- 
sirable to provide greater flexibility in the 
types of equity investment that SBIC’s may 
make in small business concerns. Accord- 
ingly, section 6 of the bill would broaden 
equity investment authority granted so that 
the investment company and the business 
concerned can arrive at the form the invest- 
ment shovld take so long as the financing 
is in accordance with regulations of the 
Administrator. In other words, within the 
limits of publicly known acceptable proce- 
dures and subject to SBA regulations, the in- 
vestment company and the small business 
concern through open negotiations can de- 
cide the type or types of equity invest- 
ment that would be most desirable for the 
particular case. 

The bill as it came to the committee con- 
tained a provision permitting even greater 
latitude in choice of type of equity invest- 
ment in that the approval by SBA could be 
‘by regulation or otherwise.” Your com- 
mittee was of the opinion the words “or 
otherwise” granted too broad and indefinite 
approval authority and accordingly deleted 
these words. SBA’s regulations will provide 
definite, ascertainable limits permitting all 
parties at interest to know in advance what 
can and what cannot be done in their nego- 
tlations as to choice of the investment. type 
or types to be used. At the same time, SBA 
will have authority through its regulations 
to protect the interests of small businesses 
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in these negotiations; for example, as SBA 
indicated during the hearings, it plans to 
draw its regulations so as to preclude the 
use of certain types of equity financing 
which might be patently unfair to small 
concerns. 

In considering this amendment granting 
wider flexibility, your committee was con- 
cerned over the possibility of abuses of this 
flexibility by some SBIC’s which might seek 
to use it to take control of promising small 
business concerns. This is a difficult prob- 
lem to deal with, because absolute prohibi- 
tions against SBIC’s obtaining control of 
small business concerns may unduly restrict 
legitimate operations in some situations 
where it could be necessary for an SBIC to 
take a control position. But your commit- 
tee is pleased to note the testimony of the 
SBA Administrator that he will not license 
an SBIC which has as its objective taking 
control positions in small business concerns, 
and that SBA will exercise care to prevent 
abuses. Your committee expects SBA to con- 
tinue to watch this situation carefully. 

SBIC’s may also assist small business con- 
cerns by making long-term loans not involv- 
ing equity rights, under section 305 of the 
1958 act. This loan authority is not affected 
by the revisions the bill would make in 
section 304. 


ELIMINATING MANDATORY STOCK PURCHASE 
REQUIREMENT 


The bill eliminates the present requirement 
that small businesses which receive capital 
from an SBIC under section 304 must pur- 
chase stock of the SBIC in an amount equal 
to 2 to 5 percent of the capital provided. All 
witnesses agreed that this mandatory re- 
quirement is unpopular both with the SBIC’s 
and the small businesses concerned. The 
SBIC’s do not welcome the prospect of grad- 
ual dilution of their ownership, and the small 
business concerns look upon this require- 
ment as an unnecessary loading charge that 
deprives them of the full amount of capital 
furnished. Your committee agrees that this 
mandatory requirement may create a major 
obstacle to the program, and that it should 
be repealed. 

Your committee agrees with the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, how- 
ever, that the small business should have the 
option to buy stock if it wishes to do so. We 
feel that the small businesses themselves 
should have an interest in SBIC’s and in their 
operation. Accordingly, your committee 
adopted an amendment to the Senate-passed 
bill to give the small business concern the 
option, exercisable in whole or in part, to buy 
stock in the SBIC in an amount equal to 
5 percent of the amount of capital supplied. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANY SUBSIDIARIES 


Under existing law, a bank holding com- 
pany may invest up to 1 percent of its 
capital and surplus in an SBIC, but none of 
its subsidiary banks may invest in an SBIC 
that is a subsidiary of the same bank hold- 
ing company. This restriction has prevented 
banks affiliated with holding companies from 
participating fully in this new program. The 
bill would remove this restriction, so as to 
permit such an affiliated bank to invest up to 
1 percent of its capital and surplus in an 
affiliated SBIC. Your committee concluded 
that this limited participation would not 
conflict with the essential purposes of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, and 
would stimulate investment in small busi- 
ness through the new program. 

OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

Section 3 of the bill eliminates obsolete 
references to the “Territories” of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and extends the operation of the act 
to possessions of the United States, such as 
Guam. The speaker of the legislature of 
Guam, Hon. A. B. Won Pat, testified during 
the hearings on this bill that the extension 
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of the act to Guam “will not only serve the 
crying needs of small businesses but will 
enhance the general economy of the terri- 
tory of Guam.” 

Section 4 of the bill repeals a provision 
that now authorizes SBIC’s to act as de- 
positories or fiscal agents for the Government 
when designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This provision serves no purpose 
and has caused difficulties in establishing 
SBIC’s in some States. 

Section 7 of the bill exempts SBIC’s oper- 
ating in the District of Columbia from the 
District of Columbia small loans law (D.C. 
Code. sec. 26-601 et seq.). This act prohibits 
any company subject to it from making a 
loan of over $200. Although it was obviously 
not intended to apply to SBIC’s, it does apply 
to them literally and constitutes an obstacle 
to effective operations of SBIC’s in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bill grants the same 
exemption for SBIC’s that is now written into 
the law for commercial banks, savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, and real estate 
brokers. 


HOW THE REPORTED BILL DIFFERS FROM THE 
SENATE BILL 


As explained above, the Senate bill author- 
izes SBIC’s to make such equity investments 
as SBA shall approve “by regulation or other- 
wise.” The bill reported by your committee 
requires that this be handled by regulation 
only. 

The Senate bill omits from existing law 
certain provisions restricting additional bor- 
rowing by small business concerns to which 
an SBIC has supplied capital under section 
304. None of the witnesses who appeared 
during the hearings expressed any complaint 
about the way these provisions are working 
today, and many letters were received indi- 
cating that their omission from the revised 
section 304 would be misunderstood. To the 
extent that the SBIC’s investment under sec- 
tion 304 takes the form of a debt instrument, 
it should have some control over additional 
debt incurred by the borrower. Your com- 
mittee concluded, therefore, that it would be 
best to leave these provisions as they are in 
existing law. They appear as subsection (b) 
of section 304 of the 1958 act, as it would be 
rewritten by the reported bill. 

The Senate bill repeals the existing require- 
ment that small business concerns purchase 
stock in SBIC’s which supply them with 
equity-type capital. The reported bill also 
repeals this mandatory requirement, but it 
replaces it with an option, exercisable in 
whole or in part by the small business con- 
cern, to buy stock in the SBIC equal to 5 
percent of the capital supplied. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


The first section of the bill provides that 
the act may be cited by its short title (the 
Small Business Investment Act Amendments 
of 1960). 

Section 2 provides that references within 
the bill to the act are to the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. 

Section 3 eliminates obsolete references to 
the “Territories” of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
extends the operation of the act to posses- 
sions of the United States, such as Guam. 

Section 4 repeals a provision that now au- 
thorizes small business investment compa- 
nies to act as depositories or fiscal agents for 
the Government when designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. This provision serves 
no purpose and has caused difficulty in estab- 
lishing SBIC’s in some States, because it has 
raised questions whether they must comply 
with the State banking laws. 

Section 5 relates to bank holding compa- 
nies and grows out of an interpretation of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Board interprets 
that act, in combination with the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, as permitting 
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a bank holding company to invest up to 1 
percent of its capital and surplus in an SBIC. 
At the same time, it ruled that a bank hold- 
ing company’s subsidiary bank cannot invest 
in an SBIC, where the SBIC is or will become 
a subsidiary of the bank holding company. 
The bill would allow a bank that is a holding 
company subsidiary to invest up to 1 percent 
of its capital and surplus in any SBIC even 
though the SBIC is a subsidiary of the same 
holding company. 

Section 6 does away with a number of re- 
strictions now in section 304 of the 1958 act, 
relating to SBIC’s providing equity capital 
for small business concerns. Section 6 
amends section 304 to provide that SBIC’s 
may furnish equity capital to incorporated 
small business concerns “in such manner and 
under such terms as the small business in- 
vestment company may fix in accordance 
with the regulations of the (Small Business) 
Administration.” Thus, the following 
changes are made in existing law: 

(1) Equity capital may now be furnished 
only in the form of convertible debentures, 
callable by the borrower on 3 months’ notice. 
The bill would allow SBIC’s to furnish capi- 
tal in other forms to be authorized by SBA 
regulation (such as by directly buying stock 
in the small business, or by buying de- 
bentures with severable or “detachable” stock 
rights). 

(2) Section 304 now says it “shall be a pri- 
mary function” of each SBIC to provide 
equity capital for small business. The bill 
strikes out “primary.” This will confirm 
SBA’s present practice of allowing SBIC’s to 
engage solely in the business of making long- 
term loans, without actually offering equity 
capital in any form, so long as their charters 
contain authority for engaging in, and they 
are thus available for, both types of opera- 
tion. 

(3) The act now requires a small busi- 
ness concern to purchase stock in any SBIC 
from which it gets equity capital. The bill 
eliminates this requirement, but grants the 
small business concern an option (exercisa- 
ble in whole or in part) to buy stock in the 
SBIC equal to 5 percent of the capital sup- 
plied to it. 

Section 7 exempts SBIC’s from the District 
of Columbia small loan law (D.C. Code, sec. 
26-601 et seq.). Commercial banks, savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
real estate brokers are now exempt from this 
act. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of which I have the 
privilege of being chairman, held hear- 
ings on this bill and made a report to 
the full committee. The full committee 
adopted the report of Subcommittee No. 
3. Subcommittee No. 3 in conducting 
the hearings relied heavily upon an in- 
vestigation that had been made by a 
subcommittee of the Small Business 
Committee of which the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] was the 
chairman. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. I merely want to 
supplement what he said as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. He has brought forth recom- 


mendations for needed amendments to 
the Small Business Investment Act. As 
the gentleman has indicated, this bill 
was passed in 1958. At that time there 
was hope and great expectation as to 
what the bill might do to aid the small 
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business economy of the Nation. Sev- 
eral months later the very first hearing 
on the operation of the act was held by 
my Subcommittee No. 1 of the Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

At that time there were only one or two 
small business investment companies 
which had been chartered. During the 
course of that hearing some five or six 
more were chartered. Since the hearings 
and the streamlining of the procedure, 
following the hearings and also talks 
with Mr. Duncan Read of the Investment 
Division of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, there have been some 97 com- 
panies chartered throughout the United 
States. The report of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency contains a list of 
these companies. I think the member- 
ship would be interested in knowing their 
location. 

Mr. PATMAN. For the gentleman’s 
information, I am inserting in connec- 
tion with my remarks the report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
which includes the information the gen- 
tleman has just referred to. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman. 
Certainly the committee is to be com- 
mended for bringing this legislation out, 
because it is needed and necessary. All 
the witnesses who testified before our 
committee, and incidentally we were 
unanimous in our report, stated that the 
amendments were needed if the act was 
to be made effective to implement the 
full purposes of the Congress. The com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] has 
wanted this legislation to work, and these 
amendments will provide the neces- 
sary convertibility of credit and loans 
that are needed. I merely want to sup- 
port what the gentleman has said and 
urge passage of the legislation at this 
time. It was unanimous in our commit- 
tee, and I understand unanimous in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas, Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, held extensive hear- 
ings on the bill during March of this 
year. As all of you know, Mr. PATMAN 
is also chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee. Also, our colleague 
Congressman MULTER, of New York, is 
a member of both the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee and the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. These cap- 
able gentlemen who down through the 
years have shown their dedication to the 
welfare of the small business economy 
of the Nation, have done an excellent job 
in bringing this bill to the House for our 
consideration. They are fully capable of 
carrying the ball in this matter. How- 
ever, as chairman of Subcommittee No. 
1 of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business, which has jurisdiction 
and oversight of the operations of the 
Small Business Administration, I want 
to address myself very briefly to the bill. 

During May and August of last year, 
my subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee—Subcommittee No. 
1—held extensive hearings into the or- 
ganization and operation of the Small 
Business Administration and gave par- 
ticular emphasis to the work of the In- 
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vestment Division of the SBA. Up until 
that time the spotlight of congressiona] 
inquiry had not been focused on the im- 
plementation of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. Our subcommit- 
tee paid special attention at these hear- 
ings to this act. 

Based upon these hearings and sub- 
sequent investigations by the subcom- 
mittee’s staff, Subcommittee No. 1 filed 
a report—House Report No. 1252, 86th 
Congress—which was submitted to the 
Speaker on February 8, 1960. In this 
report it was pointed out that the pro- 
gram was not progressing as expedi- 
tiously as had been expected. At the 
time the proposed hearings were an- 
nounced on March 7, 1959, only two small 
business investment companies had been 
licensed by the SBA. This was approxi- 
mately 7 months after the act was 
passed. When the hearings began on 
May 11, the SBA announced that seven 
companies had been licensed. When the 
hearings closed on August 6, nearly a 
year after the act was passed, 24 small 
business investment companies had been 
licensed. On January 15, 1960, nearly 
17 months after the act was passed, only 
67 companies had been licensed under 
the act. The total capitalization of these 
companies to January 15, 1960, was 
$41,868,000. 

Today, after a call to Mr. Duncan 
Read, Deputy Administrator for the In- 
vestment Division of the SBA, I am 
pleased to advise that 97 small business 
investment companies have been li- 
censed to date. It is very possible that 
before the end of this week there will be 
more than 100 investment companies li- 
censed throughout the United States for 
the purpose of providing equity capital 
and long-term loans to small businesses. 
It is our hope that the work of our sub- 
committee may have been helpful in 
assisting the SBA in eliminating red- 
tape and clarifying the procedures under 
this new act. 

Although the program has been slow 
getting off the ground, the full purpose 
of the act may yet be effectively achieved. 
Great hope still exists for this important 
act to be of real service to our economy. 

The hearings before our subcommit- 
tee indicated that certain amendments 
would be proper and in order and these 
amendments are recommended in the 
report of Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Small Business Committee. In 
fact, most of the amendments incor- 
porated in the Senate bill—S. 2611—-were 
recommended in principle in our report. 
On last July 6, I introduced a bill—H.R. 
8096—which contained similar amend- 
ments. The amendments recommended 
in our report were unanimously ap- 
proved. These amendments are reason- 
able and should assist in effectuating the 
originating purposes of the act. The 
SBA says they need these amendments. 
The small business investment compa- 
nies say they need these amendments. 
In principle they are good. It may be 
that some other amendments in time 
might be necessary. However, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of both 
bodies have done an excellent job and 
the amendments here proposed are now 
necessary and they should be approved. 
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It is hoped that the bill will be expedi- 
tiously and that the minor 
changes from the Senate version will be 
approved by the Senate in order to put 
the tools in the hands of the SBA and 
the small business investment companies 
which each say they desire to make the 
act more workable and effective. 

It is hoped that the SBA will accelerate 
its program in order that more capital 
will be made available to the small busi- 
ness firms of the Nation in the public in- 
terest. The original purpose of this act 
was good and is still good. But it is also 
realized that changes are sometimes de- 
sired and necessary. I feel that the 
changes proposed in S. 2611 are reason- 
able and proper. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF S. 2611 

Sections 1 and 2 are technical and 
introductory. 

Section 3 would define the word 
“State” to permit possessions such as 
Guam to come under the provisions of 
the act and delete obsolete references to 
the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Section 4 would delete subsection 
301(d) (9) of the act which gives the 
small business investment companies 
power to act as depositories and fiscal 
agents of the United States. This power 
is not needed, and has, in some States, 
given rise to suggestions that SBIC’s 
must be chartered under the banking 
laws. 

Section 5 would amend subsection 
302(b) of the act by freeing bank pur- 
chases of an SBIC’s securities author- 
ized in this section from the provisions 
of subsection 6(a) (1) of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956. This amend- 
ment would enable a bank which is a 
subsidiary of a bank holding company to 
invest the full 1 percent of its capital and 
surplus in an SBIC, without regard to 
whether or not such SBIC is, or would 
become, a subsidiary of the parent com- 
pany. 

Section 6 would rewrite section 304 of 
the act to eliminate the restriction in 
the act that equity capital can be fur- 
nished a small business concern by an 
SBIC only through the medium of con- 
vertible debentures. This amendment 
is designed to give more flexibility to the 
forms of securities and the terms cover- 
ing their issue. This flexibility would 
aid the SBIC in finding a secondary mar- 
ket for these securities. This amend- 
ment would also eliminate the state- 
ment that it is the primary purpose of 
an SBIC to furnish equity capital to 
small businesses. This places long-term 
loans and equity capital on an equal 
footing. 

Another very important amendment in 
section 6 is one that eliminates the re- 
quirement that when equity capital is 
furnished to a small business concern 
such concern will purchase from 2 to 5 
percent of such amount of stock in the 
SBIC, and makes this optional rather 
than mandatory. 

Section 7 would amend title 26, chap- 
ter 6, section 26-610 of the District of 
Columbia Code, 1951 edition. This act 

es licensing requirements and 
other restrictions on persons engaged in 
ee money in the District of Colum- 

a, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 





NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5(a) of Public Law 307, 734 Con- 
gress, approved June 12, 1934, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE Howse, May 14, 1960. 





EMPLOYEE TRAINING FOR BET- 
TER PUBLIC SERVICE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Government Employees Training 
Act (Public Law 85-507) directs the 
Civil Service Commission to submit an- 
nually to the President for his approval 
and transmittal to the Congress a report 
with respect to the training of employees 
of the Government under the authority 
of the act. I am transmitting to you 
with this letter the Commission’s report 
entitled “Employee Training for Better 
Public Service.” 

It is my firm conviction that training 
has long been essential for the successful 
operation of Federal agencies. Today’s 
demands, however, bring a new urgency 
to training, especially for our career 
managers. I have, therefore, recently 
asked all agency heads to strengthen 
their programs for the selection, de- 
velopment, and training of these key 
officials. This directive is in addition to 
that issued in 1955 which supported all 
types of training. 

The action of the Congress in broaden- 
ing authority to train Federal employees 
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was a healthy and progressive. move. 
The Commission’s report shows that 
Federal officials have made intelligent 
use of their authority under the act and 
that it has helped to meet an urgent 
need. I was particularly interested in 
the Commission’s comments on “The Fu- 
ture,” which point out two important 
areas needing improvement—planning, 
and budgeting and scheduling for train- 
ing activities. 

The Commission’s report is encour- 
aging and its suggestions to the agencies 
sound. A good beginning has been made 
under the authority granted by the 
Congress. 

DwicHT D. EIsENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 14, 1960. 





NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am enclosing for the consideration of 
the Congress a report of the National 
Monument Commission submitted as 
directed by the act of August 31, 1954. I 
have requested the Secretary of the In- 
terior to submit to the Congress a pro- 
posed bill embodying the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

The Commission’s report recommends 
an approved design for the Freedom 
Monument, asks that the Commission 
be authorized to erect the Monument, 
suggests that the number of private 
citizens serving on the Commission be 
increased from four to eight, asks the 
Congress to authorize the appropriation 
of $12 million as the Federal share of 
the cost of construction, and requests 
that the Commission be authorized to 
solicit private contributions for the re- 
maining cost of the Monument. 

The act of August 31, 1954, created 
the National Monument Commission for 
ithe purpose of securing designs and 
plans for a useful monument to the Na- 
tion symbolizing to the United States 
and the world the ideals of our democ- 
racy as embodied in the five freedoms— 
speech, religion, press, assembly, and 
petition—sanctified by the Bill of Rights 
adopted by Congress in 1789 and later 
ratified by the States. 

I believe it important that the story 
of the noble ideas which shaped our 
country’s beginning, its course, its great 
moments, and the men who made it pos- 
sible, be ever present in the minds of 
Americans. This purpose can be fur- 
thered in a variety of ways, but the 
simplest and most effective of all 
methods in my judgment is to present it 
impressively in visual form. The erec- 
tion of the Freedom Monument would 
accomplish that objective. The National 
Capital area is adorned by a galaxy of 
memorials to individuals but nowhere 
in the Nation’s Capital or this Nation can 
one find a memorial to the principles 
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and ideals upon which our Government 
is based. 

The Commission, since its creation, 
has placed the ideas I have mentioned 
on the drawing board. It is intimately 
acquainted with the problems involved 
in the erection of the Monument; it has 
advanced the memorial; and I recom- 
mend that the Commission be authorized 
to complete the task. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 14, 1960. 





FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 390) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approv- 
al, H.R. 7947 entitled “An act relating to 
the income tax treatment of nonrefund- 
able capital contributions to Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association.” 

When a financial institution sells a 
mortgage to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the institution is re- 
quired to purchase shares of Association 
common stock at par value in an amount 
equal to 2 percent of the unpaid principal 
of the mortgage. The market price for 
this common stock has been appreciably 
lower than its par value. H.R. 7947 would 
permit the financial institution to deduct 
as a business expense the difference be- 
tween par value and market value when 
it sells the common stock it was required 
to purchase. 

I am sympathetic with the objectives 
of the bill. But it provides for the retro- 
active application of the proposed 
amendment in a highly discriminatory 
manner. This is a defect which is suf- 
ficiently serious to require my disapprov- 
al. Generally, changes in the tax laws 
should only apply prospectively, for ret- 
roactive amendments result in substan- 
tial administrative problems. Wholly 
apart from this, however, the particular 
provision for retroactivity in H.R. 7947 
would benefit only those taxpayers who 
previously claimed the deduction con- 
trary to the announced position of the 
Internal Revenue Service; the bill would 
not permit refund or credit to those tax- 
payers who accepted the position of the 
Internal Revenue Service and paid their 
taxes. I cannot approve such discrimi- 
nation. 

In view of this defect, I withhold my 
approval from H.R. 7947. 

DwIGutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 14, 1960. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the bill and message will be referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10777) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Vinson, KiLtpay, DurHam, Rivers of 
South Carolina, ARENDS, GAVIN, and VAN 
ZANDT. 





UNIVERSAL TRADES, INC.—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 389) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 1456, a bill for the relief of 
Universal Trades, Inc. 

The Renegotiation Board, in 1955, or- 
dered Universal Trades, Inc., to refund 
to the Government $50,000 in excessive 
profits subject to applicable Federal tax 
credits. The law provides a 90-day pe- 
riod, after the conclusion of the Renego- 
tiation Board proceeding, in which to 
apply for a review of the case by the 
Tax Court of the United States. Uni- 
versal Trades did not file such a pe- 
tition. 

Under H.R. 1456 jurisdiction would 
now be conferred on the Tax Court— 
some 5 years after the expiration of the 
90-day period. 

Universal Trades claims that income 
of $92,481.54 was improperly included in 
its 1952 renegotiation proceeding. A 
change in the company’s accounting 
method did move this income from 1952 
to 1953 for income tax purposes, but for 
renegotiation purposes no such trans- 
fer was made. This treatment was 
equitable, appropriate for renegotiation 
purposes, and in accordance with the 
Renegotiation Act. 

Finally, no valid justification appears 
for the corporation’s failure to file a pe- 
tition with the Tax Court within the 
prescribed 90-day period. At all times 
before and after issuance of the Board’s 
order, Universal Trades was in full pos- 
session of the facts pertaining to the 
accounting method used by the Board, 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
from the bill. 

DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 14, 1960. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the bill and message will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and or- 
dered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 





POSTPONEMENT OF ROLLCALLS 
UNTIL THURSDAY 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 


May 16 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 12 Isubmitted a unanimous-consent 
request, which the House graciously 
granted, that any rollcalls on Monday, 
Tuesday, or Wednesday be postponed 
until Thursday. It was my intention 
that any rollcalls asked for today or to- 
morrow would go over until Thursday. 
If Calendar Wednesday is exercised, it 
would not apply to that particular day 
because there would be no necessity of 
it. My purpose in asking that rollcalls 
go over until Thursday was that if Cal- 
endar Wednesday is exercised there 
would be freedom on the part of those 
exercising their rights under the Calen- 
dar Wednesday rule. So, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous-consent that so much of 
my unanimous-consent request as ap- 
plied to Wednesday be withdrawn. I 
have discussed this matter with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, that means that if 
there are rollcalls on Calendar Wednes- 
day, they will be had on that day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On the legisla- 
tion that day, yes; but rollcalls that 
might be ordered today or tomorrow will 
go over until the following Thursday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther legislation for today was the mili- 
tary construction appropriation bill for 
1961. At the time that was programed 
it was overlooked that the authorization 
bill has not yet been enacted into law. 
Therefore that bill cannot very well 
come up today. I just wanted the Mem- 
bers of the House to understand that 
that bill will not be brought up today 
and cannot be brought up until the au- 
thorization bill comes out of conference, 
is passed, and, I assume, signed. In any 
event, it will not come up until a later 
date. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what is the busi- 
ness for the remainder of the day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther business. I scheduled certain bills 
for the latter part of the week, but I do 
not feel justified in bringing them for- 
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ward. I made up a program which at 
the time justified my action, but I note, 
in looking over what I said with refer- 
to the program, that I left myself 
no flexibility. So I am bound by the pro- 
gram that I announced the other day. 





MORE DISCRETION IN SPENDING 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I would iike to quote from three com- 
munications received in my mail this 


morning. 
A Connecticut Yankee writes: 


You have been quoted as saying, “I don’t 
like the idea of spending a million dollars” 
for a memorial to Teddy Roosevelt. To that 
Iam sure T. R. would say, “Bully.” A lot 
of taxpayers, facing mounting costs for 
everything, feel Congress is altogether too 
free with our money, that in fact some Con- 

en have lost the perspective of the 
dollar, tossing millions hither and yon. I’m 
quite sure T.R. would be happy with his 
place in history as it is, without further 
cluttering up Washington with memorials 
which should have been stopped with 
Washington and Lincoln. 


A lady in Canton, Ohio, writes: 


I ask the question because I am trying to 
understand. What possible justification can 
there be for spending around $1 million for 
amemorial of that sort?— 


Referring to the proposed memorial to 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt— 


Why not put that money to use for the 
living where there is greater need? Perhaps 
scholarships for students of government, do- 
nation to research in diseases, aid to colleges 
and universities and give in his name? By 
the way, where does that money come from? 


And, finally, a letter from the 10th 
District in Missouri, which I am privi- 
leged to represent: 


Iam writing you as you seem to be one of 
the few in Washington who would like to 
keep the Government from going completely 
wild in spending. According to the papers 
the white collar Government workers are 
about to get another 10 percent raise. If 
they do we will have still another big shot 
of inflation. Doctors and hospitals and all 
other necessary services and goods will of 
course go up again, and the farmers and 
businessmen will take it on the chin again 
and pay the bills. In my own case I’ve taken 
it on the chin about all I can. I own and 
operate about 300 acres of land and a small 
hardware store. I work about 70 hours a 
week and I still don’t clear any more actual 
money than some of these Government boys 
who put in 40 hours with paid vacations, hos- 
pitalization, and other benefits including re- 
tirement pensions. In my opinion what the 
Government is actually doing is taking what 
some of us have saved over the years and 
giving it to this group who do very little 
work and give very little thought and con- 
cern to what is happening to this country. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that we will give 
some thought to the opinions expressed 
by these people, and begin to exercise 
just a little more discretion in how we 
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spend the taxpayers’ money. Let us 
spend a little more time in figuring out 
how we can save a dollar here and there. 





MASSACHUSETTS FLOOD DAMAGE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
severest northeast storms, with conse- 
quent tidal flood problems, strike at the 
Nahant, Winthrop, and Revere coastal 
areas in Massachusetts. 

A beach-erosion control project was 
authorized for Lynn-Nahant Beach by 
the River and Harbor Act of September 
3, 1954. Construction of the project is 
awaiting action by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Any work done on the 
authorized Federal project will be 
eligible for Federal aid equal to one- 
third the first cost of construction, con- 
tingent upon appropriation of funds by 
Congress. Reimbursement on projects 
of this type is generally made after the 
construction is completed and funds 
have been appropriated by Congress. 

Specific Federal aid for this project 
was authorized for the purpose of “pro- 
tecting the shores of publicly owned 
property.” Safety improvements were 
not mentioned in this authority or un- 
der subsequent public laws. 

However, Public Law 71, 84th Con- 
gress, the hurricane survey authority, 
gives broader coverage, including protec- 
tion of lives, for long-range coastal pro- 
tection based on the disaster element 
of great hurricanes. Where the hur- 
ricane problem is present, tidal flood 
damages caused by storms like that of 
December 29, 1959, can also be taken into 
account, according to the division engi- 
neer, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Furthermore, if protection is found to 
be economically feasible, for specific lo- 
calities, projects could be recommended 
that would protect against hurricanes 
and other severe storms. If the hurri- 
cane threat is not severe, there is some 
question as to whether the Corps of 
Engineers has the authority to study 
and recommend projects for protection 
against storm damage and flooding. 
Northeast storms are likely to be more 
severe than hurricanes in many areas on 
the New England coast. 

The purpose of my bill is to remove 
that doubt from the language of the law, 
and to make this exposed coastal area 
of Massachusetts eligible for projects 
for protection against storm damage 
and flooding. 

We do have our share of hurricanes, 
but northeast storms are a chronic fact 
of life that we must contend with along 
the New England coast. They are fre- 
quently more damaging than hurricanes. 
But as Public Law 71, 84th Congress, 
gives broader coverage based on the dis- 
aster element of hurricanes, but neg- 
lects to provide for those areas that 
suffer similar damage from northeast 
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storms, it is my purpose to correct that 
oversight. 

My bill will “authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to make surveys with respect 
to floods aggravated by intense and un- 
usual storms in the areas of Winthrop, 
Nahant, and Revere, Mass.” This will 
include floods aggravated by or due to 
wind or tidal effects. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
in the whip notice that the school con- 
struction bill will be up under Calendar 
Wednesday rules this week. 

This brought to my mind an article 
that appeared in the Harrisburg Patriot 
on March 17. This article announced 
that a vast education study was launched 
to discover the State’s i0-year needs. 
This was a statement from the office of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania in which 
he said this commission of 63 would be 
formed as a bipartisan group. ‘They are 
going to make an exhaustive study of the 
education situation from all angles and 
will report back to the Governor on Jan- 
uary 31,1961. A copy of the article will 
appear at the end of my remarks and you 
will note, under school construction, 
they are quite up in the air as to what 
may be done. Personally, in my dis- 
trict, the various school boards, in con- 
nection with the general State authority, 
have built well and much. In fact, in 
the city of Harrisburg, by a population 
readjustment, I understand that our 
schools are not crowded. 

There is another point that is quite 
interesting. I have made sort of a 
sketchy survey and checked with bond 
salesmen in my community and they 
agreed with me in this statement that 
the general State authority of Pennsyl- 
vania and its communities can at this 
time borrow money cheaper than the 
Federal Government. 

There is another item that I think 
should be considered seriously as they 
are doing in Miami, Fla., and that is 
making fuller use out of schoolrooms. 
At the present time they say the facil- 
ities are only being used 75 percent of 
the time. Our Harrisburg Patriot also 
commented editorially on this situation 
on March 18, 1960. 

Another point is the most current re- 
port of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, supplied to Senator 
McNamara. The classroom shortage in 
Pennsylvania really only averages about 
eight per county and I know personally 
in my district many more than this are 
now being built. 

In summation, I do not feel in good 
conscience I could vote for the present 
bill in light of the situation in my own 
district. I will be interested in seeing 
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what the Governor’s committee reports 
and how the debate on this matter turns 


out. 
The article follows: 


Vast EpucaTion Strupy LavNcHep To Dis- 
Cover STATE 10-Year Neeps—Lrt. Gov. JoHN 
Davis Heaps Wie Oren REvIEW OF PRO- 
GRAM 

(By John H. Baer) 

A sweeping review of Pennsylvania’s bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year education program in the 
light of today’s needs projected through the 
next 10 years was launched Wednesday by 
Governor Lawrence. 

The Governor appointed Lt. Gov. John 
Morgan Davis to head a 35-members special 
Committee on Education and named 28 
others to the bipartisan group. The State 
council of education has allocated $300,000 
from the school fund to finance the com- 
mittee’s work. 

Six more appointments will be made later, 
the Governor explained. Some of those he 
wants to serve are out of the country at 
present and could not be reached for con- 
firmations. 

TO COVER ALL PHASES 

The Governor told a special press con- 
ference the study is wide open. It is 
expected to cover everything from kindergar- 
ten to college, and include the question of 
public junior colleges, senatorial scholar- 
ships, and school financing. 

A committee report is due next January 31, 
along with legislative proposals where law 
changes are needed to put the recommenda- 
tions of the study into effect. 

Leaders in the fields of business, labor, 
the professions and government were in- 
cluded in the committee. But the Governor 
said he especially avoided naming school 
administrators, such as the presidents of 
colleges to the panel. The group will con- 
vene here during the first week of April. 


DR. CHRISTIE NAMED 


Dr. Robert A. Christie, on leave as director 
of methods and planning in the office of 
administration, has been assigned by the 
Governor as executive director for the com- 
mittee, which will have its headquarters in 
the State education building. 

George Mohlenhoff, former educational di- 
rector of the American Friends Service com- 
mittee, and an aid in the office of adminis- 
tration, will serve as chief assistant to Dr. 
Christie. He also will be on leave for the 
duration of the special project. 

In naming the committee, the Governor 
said: 

“For many years we have recognized that 
Pennsylvania’s educational program has not 
measured up fully to our community or na- 
tional needs, or for that matter, to the ca- 
pacity of the young people it serves. 

“We have tried to meet our shortcomings 
on a hit-or-miss basis attacking specific 
problems without relating them to the pro- 
gram as a whole,” the Governor added. 

Noting that a special session of the legis- 
lature had been suggested as one means of 
attacking the education problem, the Gov- 
ernor said it was decided that the study 
would be a better approach toward legisla- 
tion. 

KEY MATTERS LISTED 


Among specific subjects to be probed by 
thg group are curriculum, school district or- 
ganization, teacher training and relations, 
school administration, counseling and guid- 
—o school construction, and higher educa- 

ion. 

Past policies and procedures in Pennsyl- 
vania will be compared to practices in other 
sections of the country and related to the 
aims and goal “which we can legitimately 
establish to give Pennsylvania the best pos- 
sible education program,” Governor Lawrence 
declared. 
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Eight research and administrative subcom- 
mittees known as task forces will be assigned. 
Much of the research in the project will be 
supplied by public service organizations with 
a strong interest in education. 

The eight task forces and their chiefs of 
staff, all selected so far from the department 
of public instruction, are: 

Curriculum: To deal with matters such as 
pupil grouping, course content, and length of 
the school day and year. Dr. Richard A. 
Gibboney, director of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

School district organization: To deter- 
mine what is the most desirable and efficient 
size of school districts, to weigh the advan- 
tages of various degrees of district consoli- 
dation, and to decide how the State may 
encourage the best type of organization. Dr. 
Clarence E. Ackley, director of special school 
audit. 

School construction: To examine and make 
findings on new school building needs, the 
types of school buildings needed, their cost, 
the best means of financing them, and to 
what extent they can be standardized. Dr. 
James S. Tresslar, director of school build- 
ings. 

Teacher education and relations: To set 
forth the best means of educating and cer- 
tifying teachers including types of courses 
they need; hiring and advancing teachers; 
salary scales including retirement benefits, 
and coordination between teachers and 
school administrators and school boards. 
Dr. Catherine Coleman, director of teacher 
education. 

ADMINISTRATION STUDY 


School administration: To suggest how 
schools can be administered best at every 
level, including studies of office, professional 
personnel, and pupil administrative tech- 
niques. Dr. Robert A. Mellman, director of 
curriculum administration. 

Guidance and counseling: To suggest the 
best way to identify and train various pupil 
talents to assure that pupils receive a full 
and proper education. Dr. Kathryn Dice, 
director of special pupil services. 

Higher education: To study and make 
recommendations on the proper and fair 
means of maintaining adequate facilities, in- 
cluding new types of schools, and to look 
into public and private financing. Dr. Rich- 
ard F. Schier, deputy superintendent for 
higher education. 

School finance: To survey the cost to the 
State, its localities and to the average tax- 
payer of the present system; to decide 
whether or not we make the most efficient 
use of education money and to determine 
if the present State subsidy system is actu- 
ally working. Gage the cost of recommenda- 
tions of the other task forces for 1961 and 
the next revenues needed for the overall 
program. A task force chief will be selected 
from an outside agency. 

Superintendent of public instruction, Dr. 
Charles H. Boehm, said the cost of education 
in Pennsylvania is now edging the bDillion- 
a-year mark, with the State currently pay- 
ing about 56 percent of the tab in subsidies. 





ISRAEL 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today, on May 16, the first legislative day 
following May 14, to express here once 
more my congratulations to the State of 
Israel on a record of unparalleled 
achievement and my own faith in the 
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continued economic, political, and spir- 
itual growth of that strong new country, 
Such knowledge of achievement, such 
appreciation of future potential is base 
on three personal visits which I have 
made to Israel, in 1955, 1957, and 1959, 
The progress witnessed on the successive 
visits bespeaks, indeed, the purpose and 
vitality on the part of Israel, for which 
the free world may well be grateful. 

On May 14, 1948, in Tel-Aviv, the Pro- 
visional State Council proclaimed the 
establishment of the State of Israel in 
Palestine, following the United Nations 
sanction of the establishment of a Jewish 
State, an Arab State, and an Interna- 
tional Zone of Jerusalem on November 
29, 1947. 

The doors of Israel were quickly 
opened to the persecuted and homeless 
Jewish people of the world, hundreds of 
thousands who came from 70 different 
nations to find sanctuary and fulfillment 
of their lives. Within 10 years the popu- 
lation of Israel trebled. 

The development, growth, and prog- 
ress of this small State, about the size 
of Massachusetts, is indeed phenomenal, 
The desert land, which provides few nat- 
ural resources, has been reclaimed; an 
expanding economy has been developed; 
and social and cultural institutions have 
been successfully established. 

When the new state was put into be- 
ing, almost 75 percent of its agricultural 
needs had to be imported; today, 80 
percent of those needs are supplied by 
Israel itself. The cultivated area has in- 
creased from less than 400,000 acres to 
over 1 million acres. Agricultural ex- 
ports have more than trebled. 

Nineteen hundred and _ forty-seven 
found little organized industry in the 
State of Israel. Today, an essentially 
agrarian community has been trans- 
formed into an intensive industrialized 
economy. The increase in productive 
capacity underlies the miraculous ab- 
sorption of the newcomers. New indus- 
tries have been established, many of them 
using local raw materials to a great ex- 
tent and some using them exclusively. 
A tremendous housing program has been 
instituted, through Government and 
private effort. Over 1,000 miles of roads 
have been added, railroad mileage has 
been increased, and merchant shipping 
expanded. Exports have increased con- 
siderably in the small span of 12 years. 

The expansion of Israel’s educational 
system was the direct consequence of the 
Education Act of 1949, which provided 
that all children between the ages of 5 
and 14 must have free elementary edu- 
cation. Six institutions of higher learn- 
ing are also included. 

Great strides have been made in health 
services, particularly in the field of child 
welfare. Among the many agencies 50 
engaged, I would mention in particular 
the work of the Hadassah Medical Serv- 
ice, which has been dramatic. With the 
increasing demands of an expanding 
population, Hadassah is meeting the 
challenge by providing needed hospital 
facilities, establishing added health cen- 
ters in various communities, and develop- 
ing teaching functions and medical re- 
search. Hadassah is also a partner in 
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child rescue work, rehabilitation, land 
rebuilding, and other humanitarian 
endeavors. 

The efforts of Israel to provide educa- 
tion, employment, housing, and social 
services for her growing population have 
been accompanied by cultural efforts to 
puild and strengthen a united nation. 

The State of Israel, in a critical fron- 
tier area, is carrying the message of de- 
mocracy to new nations of Asia and 
Africa, with which it has entered into 
economic and cultural exchange. The 
survival and further development of this 
new state, dedicated to the cause of free- 
dom and peace, is an essential component 
of the strength of the Middle East and, 
indeed, of the world. 





WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS OFFICERS 
HONOR LT. COL. MARY ALICE HAL- 
LAREN ON THE 18TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE WOMEN’S ARMY 
CORPS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 


RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, May 14, 1960, marks the 18th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Women’s Army Corps of our U.S. Army. 
I feel a special interest and pride in this 
splendid organization, for it was I who, 
on May 28, 1941, introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives to estab- 
lish a@ Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
for service with the Army of the United 
States. 

There were two basic reasons why I— 
together with many others—was so vi- 
tally interested in the establishment of a 
women’s service in our Army. The first 
was to alleviate the acute shortage of 
manpower. The second was to answer 
an undeniable demand from American 
women that they be permitted to serve 
their country, together with the men of 
America, to protect and defend their 
cherished freedoms and democratic prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

During the past 18 years, the thou- 
sands of women who have served and 
who are now serving in the Women’s 
Army Corps have more than justified 
the creation of that organization. Their 
outstanding performance of duty dur- 
ing World War II resulted in the passage 
by Congress in June 1948 of legislation 
Making the Women’s Army Corps a 
permanent and integrated part of the 
Regular Army and of the Army Reserve. 

Their primary mission is to consti- 
tute a nucleus of trained military women 
upon which expansion of the corps would 
be based in time of national emergency. 
They also contribute voluntarily the 
womanpower needed to help meet mili- 

Manpower requirements. 

During the Korean war, they accom- 
plished their primary mission in a su- 
perior manner. Many WAC reservists 
were called to active duty and served 
with distinction. Enlistments of women 
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were increased, and the increased train- 
ing requirement was efficiently met. 

Now, in peacetime, a well-trained nu- 
cleus is being maintained. Present 
strength of the corps is more than 9,000. 
These women are contributing to the 
Army each day their voluntary services 
in the occupational skills required in the 
modern army. They are adding to the 
splendid record of dedicated and loyal 
service which began 18 years ago. 

I am proud of the Women’s Army 
Corps. I am proud of the part I played 
in bringing it into existence. 

On Saturday evening, May 14, in the 
Crystal Room, Patton Hall, Fort Myer, 
the WAC officers held a reception in 
honor of the 18th anniversary of the 
Women’s Army Corps and in honor of 
their former Director, Lt. Col. Mary 
Agnes Hallaren on the occasion of 
her retirement. Colonel Hallaren and 
lovely mother are beloved and respected 
friends of mine. She was one of the 
most beloved teachers that Lowell, Mass., 
has ever had. We are very proud of each 
one of her many accomplishments and 
of every honor paid to her. She has 
been a tower of strength to the Women’s 
Army Corps and to the Army. Her duty 
often took a great deal of courage. She 
was in dangerous zones during the war. 
No task was too great for her to per- 
form. I am pleased to include here an 
outline of her impressive record of 
service in the U.S. Army: 

Lt. Cot. Mary A. HALLAREN, U.S. Army 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Officer Candidate School, WAC Training 
Center, Fort Des Moines, Iowa, July 7, 1942. 

Recruiting, Baltimore, Md., September 15, 
1942. 

Commandant, First WAC Separate Battal- 
ion, Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and Daytona 
Beach, Fla., October 1, 1942. 

Army Air Corps WAC Staff Adviser, Eng- 
land and France, July 15, 1943. 

WAC Staff Adviser, European Theater of 
Operations, Germany, July 16, 1945. 

Chief, Civilian Employee Relations, Head- 
quarters, U.S. Forces, European Theater, 
March 23, 1946. 

Deputy Director, Women’s Army Corps, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1946. 

Director, Women’s Army Corps, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 7, 1947. 

J-1, Headquarters U.S. European Com- 
mand, May 6, 1953. 

Office of Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve), Washington, D.C., 
May 1957. 

AWARDS 

Croix de Guerre avec l’Etoile de Vermeil, 
August 17, 1945. 

Legion of Merit, June 29, 1945. 

Oak Leaf Cluster to Legion of Merit, April 
20, 1946. 

Bronze Star Medal, November 14, 1944. 

European-African-Middle Eastern Theater 
(EAME) Campaign Ribbon, July 20, 1943. 

Women’s Army Corps Service Medal, July 
29, 1943. 

Commendation Medal, May 31, 1946. 

Commendation Ribbon with Metal Pen- 
dant (Oak Leaf Cluster), April 19, 1957. 

PROMOTIONS 

Second lieutenant, August 29, 1942. 

Captain, December 23, 1942. 

Major, January 1, 1944. 

Lieutenant colonel, March 8, 1945. 

Colonel, May 7, 1947. 

CIVILIAN EXPERIENCE 


Born in Lowell, Mass. 
Taught school for 16 years. 
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Traveled summers in Europe, Near East, 
Latin countries, South America, Alaska, and 
the United States (for 16 summers). 





IMPOSITION OF STATE USE TAXES 
ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to limit the im- 
position of State use taxes on sales and 
other business activities in interstate 
commerce and to authorize a study by 
appropriate committees looking toward 
definitive regulation of this problem. 
Senator Prescott Busu is introducing a 
companion bill in the Senate. 

This bill is prompted by the recent 
Scripto, Inc., against Carson decision 
of the Supreme Court—1960, 361 U.S. 
Manufacturers and businessmen in Con- 
necticut have brought to my attention 
some of the repercussions this decision is 
likely to have in the growth and con- 
duct of interstate commerce. 

This new problem is similar to that 
posed by the Stockham Valves and Fit- 
tings, Inc., decision of a year ago. That 
case concerned the constitutionality of 
State net income taxes levied on foreign 
corporations. As a result, Congress, in 
its first session, enacted Public Law 86— 
272 halting such taxation and author- 
izing the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House and the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate to make full studies 
leading to uniform Federal standards to 
be observed by the States. 

My bill would amend this public law 
to bring the subject of sales and use 
taxes within the definition of such stud- 
ies and to halt further imposition and 
collection of such use taxes until the 
studies are made. 

I think we are all aware of the prob- 
lems at all governmental levels in paying 
for the wide range of services and activi- 
ties expected by their citizens. This 
need is growing with the population. 
The rapid growth in population, plus 
general increases in prices and living 
standards make it unlikely that the 
pressure for revenues will decrease. This 
pressure has already pushed State debt 
levels to new and sometimes record 
highs. 

As a result, States have been casting 
about for new sources of revenues. The 
general property tax has long been in- 
adequate to meet the major share of 
local expenditures. Today, few sources 
of revenue at the local level have been 
left untouched. The present principal 
sources of State tax revenues include 
sales, motor fuels, income, motor ve- 
hicle, liquor and tobacco taxes. And the 
States are still looking. 

It was inevitable that they should come 
to activities conducted within their bor- 
ders, but by out-of-State concerns. Like 
the popularity of tariff and customs du- 
ties, these revenues afford a source of 
income without the painful necessity of 
taxing residents, and if the ultimate cost 
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is borne by the consumer, it is not quite 
so obvious as a direct tax. 

This does violence to the unity of the 
Nation, and to the concept under which 
our forefathers made this one free-trade 
territory, with no State barriers. We 
have, in recent decades, urged this course 
upon other nations, convinced that the 
larger the market, and the more freedom 
to develop it, the greater the benefits. 
We are seeing some fruitful results from 
this policy. 

Yet we are doing damage to it at home 
as the States and other subdivisions, in 
their admitted need for revenue, ap- 
proach interstate commerce. It could 
well be, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
warned, that all States of the Union 
would hasten to follow the policies of 
Minnesota and Georgia with respect to 
the imposition of State income taxes on 
out-of-State corporations, unless some 
minimum Federal standard is adopted. 
And the imposition of sales and use taxes 
on out-of-State sellers also offers new 
possibilities to harrass such commerce. 

It is well within the power of Congress 
to relieve sellers who maintain no fixed 
establishment within a taxing State from 
the obligation of collecting use taxes im- 
posed upon consumer residents from 
whom the sellers have solicited and filled 
orders. I believe such relief is justified. 

For one thing, thousands of relatively 
small or moderate sized corporations 
doing exclusively interstate business 
spread over several States may be subject 
to such a tax. They could be required 
to keep books, make returns, store rec- 
ords, and engage legal counsel, all to 
meet the diverse and various tax laws of 
thousands of city and State taxing au- 
thorities. ‘The problem is already tre- 
mendous, with many such authorities 
levying quarterly tax requirements, and 
is growing constantly. 

For another, the Congress has been oc- 
cupied over the years with many difficult 
and intricate problems affecting econom- 
ic fields such as railroads, communica- 
tions, and power which overlap State 
lines. Trying to devise formulas has 
proven a difficult and wearing task. The 
problem of the Scripto decision suggests 
that this could well spread to many other 
types of businesses if a Federal study is 
not now authorized. To quote from the 
dissent of Mr. Justice Frankfurter: 

The problem calls for solution by devising 
@ congressional policy. Congress alone can 
provide for a full and thorough canvassing 
of the multitudinous and intricate factors 
which compose the problem of the taxing 
freedom of the States and the needed limits 
on such State taxing power (Williams v. 
Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc. (358 US. 
450) ). 


To mé, the arguments of the Stock- 
ham case apply with equal pertinence to 
the Scripto case. Most likely to suffer 
under the Scripto dictum are the hun- 
dreds of thousands of small businesses, 
the smaller companies without the staff 
to process the required bookkeeping. 

When this matter first came to my at- 
tention, at least five States were con- 
templating extended use of the sales tax 
field: Kentucky, Virginia, Colorado, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts. I fully 


appreciate the feeling at the State level 
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that greater exploitation of tax sources 
is necessary. I believe, however, that 
we must sharply define now the limits of 
such taxation if we are to adhere to the 
constitutional concept of interstate 
commerce. 

My bill would not prevent States from 
levying use taxes on resident consumers. 
It would free business from harassment, 
from paperwork, and from _ rigged 
formulas intended to favor local manu- 
facturers against other Americans. It 
would meet the long standing judicial 
interpretation of the commerce clause 
that— 

The States * * * are not allowed “one 
single tax worth of direct interference with 
the flow of commerce.”’ 


I believe it is necessary legislation, 
preliminary to the establishment of a 
firm congressional policy on the limits of 
taxation. 





SUPPORT LEVELS FOR MANUFAC- 
TURING MILK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill 
to increase the support levels for manu- 
facturing milk to $3.25 per hundred- 
weight and to 60 cents per pound for 
butterfat. This modest increase would 
help assure an adequate supply of dairy 
products for our own domestic needs and 
for the very important job of feeding 
hungry people in nations abroad. While 
I would like to see dairy price supports 
returned to the 90 percent of parity level 
and feel that dairy farmers are entitled 
to this support price, I do not think it 
realistic to press for a higher figure at 
this time. 

It is true that milk and butterfat have 
been selling above the present support 
price of $3.06 for milk and 56.6 cents 
for butterfat. However, with dairying 
going into the flush season, the price 
trend is again heading downward. In 
February of this year, farmers were re- 
ceiving $3.26 for milk and 59.2 cents for 
butterfat. April figures show farmers 
receiving $3.17 for milk and 58.7 cents 
for butterfat. 

For several years, the dairy industry 
has been faced with increasingly severe 
price and supply problems. Production 
has moved to new high levels, and do- 
mestic consumption has fallen off. 

Mr. Speaker, income of dairy farmers 
has declined each year for the past 8 
years, while farm operating costs have 
risen steadily, setting new records year 
by year. Under the regime of Secretary 
Benson and President Eisenhower, the 
support price for dairy products has been 
slashed from 90 percent to 77 percent 
of parity. During this same period, the 
prices received by farmers for their milk 
have dropped almost 25 percent, while 
the cost of family living items has gone 
up 6 percent. The result has been a 
devastating cost-price squeeze which has 
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forced many hundreds of thousands of 
dairy farmers out of business. In some 
of the major dairy-producing areas, farm 
families have been putting in as much 
as 3,300 hours of labor a year and an 
investment of some $32,000 in plant and 
equipment to earn an hourly wage rate 
of 56 cents an hour. 

The dairy industry is made up of some 
1,200,000 farmers and over 10,200 cream- 
eries, milk-drying plants, condenseries, 
and other processing and distributing 
firms. These dairy plants are vital in- 
dustries in their home communities, em- 
ploying more than 250,000 workers and 
carrying an annual payroll of more than 
$500 million. They all make an im- 
portant contribution to our national 
economy and deserve a fair return on 
their labor and investment. 

Mr. Speaker, in these days of ever- 
increasing world tensions, we have a 
powerful instrument for good will in the 
products of our dairy farms. The 
children’s milk program has been most 
successful in bringing nutritious milk to 
children in our own schools. But we 
have not licked the problem of the hun- 
gry and ill-fed people in our own country, 
and we have made only a beginning in 
sharing our food with the underprivi- 
leged peoples abroad. 

The familiar CARE packages have 
brought nutrition and comfort to count- 
less peoples in the free world. School- 
children in many foreign countries are 
learning what milk is through the 
school milk program operated under 
Public Law 480. We all remember too 
well the concern last November when the 
Department of Agriculture ran out of 
nonfat dry milk for oversea relief right 
at the height of the Christmas season of 
good will and giving to the needy. 

I sincerely believe that the modest in- 
crease in support levels called for in this 
legislation would not only help provide 
a greater degree of economic stability to 
our dairy farmers, but would also help 
assure an adequate supply of healthful 
dairy products for schoolchildren and 
needy in both our country and overseas. 





SACRILEGE BEHIND THE CLOAK OF 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on or 
about April 13, past, one of my constit- 
uents, incensed by a recent humanities 
class assignment at the State University 
College on Long Island, at Oyster Bay, 
N.Y., gave me a copy of the poem that 
was the subject of the assignment by the 
instructor, Merrill G. Rodin. 

Profoundly disturbed by the poem, I 
wired the Governor of the State of New 
York, the New York State Board of 
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Regents, the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, and the dean of the 
State University College on Long Island, 
asking an investigation, ‘The 
poem and my action are related in the 
following release from my office: 
DEROUNIAN BLASTS BEATNIK SACRILEGE 


Representative STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, Re- 
publican, of New York, “shocked and greatly 
disturbed” that “under the guise of teach- 
ing the humanities” there was distributed 
to a class of the State University College on 
Long Island, at Oyster Bay, N.Y., a “cheap, 
tawdry, and insolent beatnik poem ridicul- 
ing and deriding the most solemn and sa- 
cred event in Christian belief—the cruci- 
fixion of Christ,” has wired Governor Rocke- 
feller, the New York State Board of Regents, 
the New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, and the dean of the State University 
College of Long Island, asking an immediate 
investigation. 

“Is such blasphemy part of the education 
the taxpayers are paying for?” the legisla- 
tor asked. 

“This is the kind of class assignment I 
would expect in a university in the Kremlin 
where it is taught that belief in God is an 
‘ .” Congressman DEROUNIAN said. 
“All our efforts, everything we strive to ac- 
complish in the United States is for one 

to build a better world for our 
children. Of what value are our labors if 
mandatory assignments in public schools 
arrogantly belittle and degrade Christianity? 
I resent this outrageous episode, as should 
every Christian.” 

“If there is a concentrated and planned 
effort to try to destroy Christian belief, un- 
der the guise of education, we should know 
it,” DEROUNIAN stated, “so immediate cor- 
rective action can be taken.” 

The excerpt from “A Coney Island of the 
Mind: No. 5,” distributed to the class in 
humanities, on or about April 5, for analy- 
sis and discussion on April 7, follows: 


“A CoNnry ISLAND OF THE MIND: No. 5 
(By Lawrence Ferlinghetti) 


“Sometime during eternity 
Some guys show up 
And one of them 
Who shows up real late 
Is a kind of carpenter 
From some square-type place 
Like Galilee 
And He starts wailing 
And claiming He is hep 
To who made heaven 
And earth 
And that the cat 
Who really laid it on us is his Dad. 
And moreover 
He adds 
It’s all writ down 
On some scroll-type parchments 
Which some henchmen 
Leave lying around the Dead Sea somewhere 
A long time ago 
And which you won’t even find 
For a couple thousand years or so 
Or at least for 
Nineteen hundred and forty-seven 
Of them 
To be exact 
And even then 
Nobody really believes them 
Or me 
For that matter. 
You're hot 
They tell Him 
And they cool Him. 
They stretch Him on the Tree to cool 
And everybody after that 
Is always making models 
Of this Tree 
With Him hung up 
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And always crooning His name 
And calling Him to come down 
And sit in 

On their combo 

As if He is the king cat 

Who's got to blow 

Or they can’t quite make it 
Only He don’t come down 
From His Tree 

Him just hang there 

On His Tree 

Looking real petered out 

And real cool 

And also 

According to a roundup 

Of late world news 

From the usual reliable sources 
Real dead.” 


Dean Leonard K. Olsen, State Univer- 
sity College on Long Island, replied, and 
I wrote him further: : 

Aprit 19, 1960. 
The Honorable STEPHEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DEROUNIAN: Your tele- 
grams and statements concerning the con- 
tent of a poem discussed in one of our hu- 
manities classes recently have prompted us 
to make an inquiry into the facts so that 
the circumstances can be made clear. 

I am sure that you did not mean to infer 
that our college is antireligious, but I re- 
gret that we did not have an earlier oppor- 
tunity to explain this matter and avoid any 
misunderstandings. It certainly was not 
the intention of any member of our in- 
structional staff to offend any student or 
to deride his religious beliefs. 

Perhaps we can best understand the event 
which occurred if we review the purpose of 
the humanities course at our college which 
is similar to basic humanities courses in 
other institutions. 

The primary focus of the course is upon 
works which have won an established and 
recognized place in the tradition of great 
literature. These nt values set forth 
from a wide variety of points of view and 
modes of expression. Among authors stud- 
ied for example are St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Lincoln, Shakespeare, Donne, Milton, Father 
Hopkins, Yeats, Plato, etc. The students 
have read such works as “God’s Grandeur,” 
by Father Gerard Manley Hopkins, Words- 
worth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortal- 
ity,” and St. Thomas Aquinas’ “Proofs for 
the Existence of God.” 

These works are not studied for them- 

selves, simply, but also for the purpose of 
developing in the student the disciplined 
ability to understand and appreciate other 
comparable works which he will encounter 
elsewhere in college and in adult life. It 
is inevitable and desirable that many stu- 
dents will encounter positions with which 
they cannot agree, but it is the obligation 
of a university to inquire into and to exam- 
ine impartially and broadly rather than pro- 
tect students from views other than their 
own. 
In following the purposes of a humani- 
ties course, the program in literature is not 
antireligious or partisan. The poem to 
which you refer is not included in the reg- 
ular program, but was discussed in response 
to requests from students. In permitting 
discussion of the poem by an author whose 
works are not considered antireligious, the 
instructors assumed both the freedom and 
the responsibility which traditionally belong 
to a member of a university faculty. Stu- 
dents were afforded an opportunity to use 
their newly acquired skills of literary analy- 
sis on something considered modern and un- 
conventional and to agree or disagree as 
they saw fit. 

We appreciate your interest in the pro- 
gram and teaching at our college and will 
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be glad to discuss them with you in detail 
at your convenience. 
Sincerely, 
Lzonarp K. OLSEN, 
Dean, State University, College on 
Long Island. 


Apri 26, 1960. 
Dean LEONARD EK. OLSEN, 
State University, 
College on Long Island, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, N.Y. 

DeEak DEAN OLSEN: I appreciate your letter 
of April 19, which arrived while I was in 
California on committee business. 

You have missed my point completely. 

Apparently you do not agree with me that 
a faculty member of a tax-supported college 
should have, also, the attributes of common 
— and judgment, in teaching his stu- 

nts. 

I have no objections to the study of beat- 
nik poetry but I do feel very strongly that a 
captive student audience should not be sub- 
jected to perverted proselytizing of the most 
sacred belief of Christianity. You have been 
quoted as saying that the poem in question 
is “deeply religious”; you must know that 
in the beatnik vocabulary words like 
“square” and “dead” are words of absolute 
derision. 

Following your line of thought, pornog- 
raphy would be regarded as a respected art 
and worthy of discussion, in this light, by a 
class of freshmen students, because the 
teacher in charge so assigned it. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Newspapers reported that both the 
dean and instructor thought the poem 
“deeply religious,” and the author was 
quoted in the April 19 issue of Newsday, 
as follows: 


What the poem is saying is that the way 
the world acts, you’d think that Christ is 
dead and that’s what it says. As far as I’m 
concerned, it is not blasphemous and does 
not have any blasphemous intent. I used 
hip language, sure, but I’m not making a 
parody of the Crucifixion just for the hell of 
it. All I’m saying is how the spirit of Christ 
ain’t with us no more. 


The voice of the people is expressed in 
this editorial, which appeared in the 
April 15 issue of the New York World- 
‘Telegram and the Sun: 


Sick SacCRILEGE 


If the so-called beatniks of our time (in 
another day they’d have been called just 
bums) want to trudge through life un- 
bathed, looking like unmade beds, mumbling 
their drab jargon and committing it to verse 
for their mutual commiseration, we suppose 
that’s their business. The Nation has sur- 
vived worse. 

And if they choose to parody religious his- 
tory with flip irreverence, we suppose that’s 
also to be expected—and endured, and 
ignored. 

But when an English teacher at the State 
university college at Oyster Bay devotes 
classroom time to a discussion—and appar- 
ently an admiring discussion—of a beatnik 
Crucifixion poem by an upper echelon San 
Francisco beatnik, that’s just about too 
much. Christ, in this blank-minded verse, 
is described as “kind of a carpenter from 
some square-type place like Galilee.” It 
gets progressively worse, such as “Him just 
hang there on His tree looking real petered 
out and real cool.” 

That's enough. To quote further from 
this sick sacrilege would be inappropriate on 
Good Friday. 

A girl in one of the classes complained to 
her parents about this. Word reached her 
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Congressman, then Albany, and an investiga- 
tion was on. 

We say that any faculty member who pro- 
vides a forum for sacrilegious trash is unfit 
for his post. 

And what an ironic counterpoint to the 
barring of even a nondenominational prayer 
in a public-supported school. 


His Excellency, Walter P. Kellenberg, 
D.D., bishop of Rockville Centre, a dis- 
tinguished leader of Christianity, has 
written me: 

May 11, 1960. 
The Honorable STEvEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN DEROUNIAN: Thank you 
for your very cordial letter of April 26, 1960, 
enclosing an excerpt from “A Coney Island 
of the Mind: No. 5,” together with a copy of 
your comments and evaluation of it. 

May I state unequivocally that I concur 
fully with your reaction to this blasphemous 
mockery and your request for immediate 
corrective action. 

I have invited the comments of five mem- 
bers of my faculty of St. Pius X Prepar- 
atory Seminary and I quote the consensus of 
opinion: “Whatever the intentions of the 
author might have been, the work he pro- 
duced lacks both reverence and good taste. 

“Religious truths can be conveyed even 
to children’s minds provided that the 
teacher presents this sacred doctrine with 
the reverence it merits. This author pre- 
sented a sublime truth irreverently. 

“No one here thought the work had any 
literary merit. It seems that the author 
was trying to make up for lack of insight 
by originality of language. The result 
achieved shows confusion of ideas and forced 
artificiality of expression. 

“It is extremely blasphemous and cer- 
tainly most insulting to the sacred religious 
belief of millions of God-fearing and God- 
loving Christians throughout the world.” 

May I commend you for the action you 
have taken in this regard. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. KELLENBERG, D.D., 
Bishop of Rockville Centre. 


An investigation by the State Univer- 
sity of New York is continuing, despite 
efforts to sweep under the rug of “aca- 
demic freedom” this disgraceful episode 
in education, as indicated in Dean 
Olsen’s letter. 

It should be increasingly clear to all 
thoughtful and fair-minded educators 
that if we are to preserve our Nation 
and our way of life, we need above all 
harmony among our citizens and the 
respect of each for the rights and be- 
liefs of others and to attain the same we 
must train our young people in such 
respect for such rights and such beliefs. 
I am forcibly reminded of Judge 
Learned Hand’s words: 

A society in which men recognize no check 
upon their freedom soon becomes a society 


where freedom is the possession of only a 
savage few, as we have learned to our 


sorrow. 





FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
aks unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Ratns] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on May 10 
I introduced H.R. 12153, which provides, 
among other things, for several amend- 
ments to the Federal National Mortgage 
Insurance Association, designed to per- 
mit that agency to serve more effectively 
its statutory objectives. This bill will be 
the subject of public hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Housing beginning 
May 16. 

On Friday, I introduced, by request, 
another bill on the subject, which also 
relates to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. This bill represents the 
study and efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, and 
the Mortgage Bankers’ Association. 
Representatives of these three trade 
associations have held several meetings, 
and there appears to be general agree- 
ment that the changes proposed in this 
legislation will provide additional sources 
of mortgage money. 

I introduced this bill in order that the 
subcommittee, representatives of these 
three associations, Housing Agency offi- 
cials, and others may direct testimony 
toward its provisions. 

While I have introduced legislation re- 
lating to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, I am, of course, not wedded 
to specific amendments. Certainly the 
combined efforts of these three associa- 
tions are deserving of serious study by 
the Subcommittee on Housing. 





THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE ENDORSES 
“HIGHLY IMPORTANT” CHEMICAL 
PESTICIDES BILL, H.R. 11502, IN- 
TRODUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
LEONARD G. WOLF, OF IOWA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in its 
editorial of May 10 the Chicago (Ill.) 
Tribune called the chemical pesticides 
coordination bill, H.R. 11502, introduced 
by Representative Len Wotr, of Iowa, 
“little noticed but highly important.” 
This bill was recently considered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Subcommittee of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, of which Iam a member. 

His sponsorship of this desperately 
needed legislation is an excellent ex- 
ample of the keen mind of LEN WoLF 
and his constant delving deep below the 
surface to discover ways in which he can 
protect and fight for the public interest. 

The chemical pesticides bill is just 
one of many fine examples of the splen- 
did contribution which Len Wotr is 
making in the Congress of the United 
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States in the interest of all of the 
people. 

I met Len Wotr on his first day in 
Congress and since that day have always 
been impressed by his dynamic fighting 
spirit which has so greatly influenced 
so much of the significant legislation be- 
fore Congress, 

Few freshmen in the history of Con- 
gress have made as great an impact on 
the legislative activity of this great body, 
Few freshmen are better known, better 
liked, or more respected by their col- 
leagues. Let us hope that LEN Wotr will 
be returned to Congress again and again 
to continue his hard work and leader- 
ship on behalf of the people, and his 
great contribution to Government. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
into the body of the Recorp at this point 
the Chicago Tribune editorial referred 
to: 


Too MucH PoIson 


The House Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation has just concluded 
hearings on a little noticed but highly im- 
portant bill introduced by Representative 
LEonARD G. WoLFr of Iowa. His proposal, 
called the Chemical Pesticides Coordination 
Act, is a moderate and sensible move to im- 
pose some restraint upon the enthusiastic 
pesticide spreaders of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Wotr’s bill provides that no Federal 
agency shall embark on chemical biological 
controls without first consulting with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the corresponding State agencies in the areas 
involved. Exceptions may be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior for projects of de- 
monstrably little danger to wildlife. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service is authorized to re- 
port to Congress if its advice is disregarded. 

The most striking example of the need 
for such legislation has been the fire-ant 
control program in the Southeastern States. 
Here 10 to 12 million dollars, most of it Fed- 
eral money, has been spent to kill an import- 
ed insect which the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation has called “a nuisance, but nothing 
more.” Yet the Plant Pest Control Division 
of the Department of Agriculture dosed tens 
of thousands of acres with 2 pounds per 
acre of heptachlor or dieldrin. The dosage 
was so destructive of wildlife that the pest 
control sprayers retreated to two applica- 
tions of one-fourth pound per acre, spaced 
3 or 4 months apart. 

The fire-ant poison campaign was s80 
potent that residents in affected areas were 
advised to keep children off the ground for 
days, to cover their gardens, and to keep 
milk cows out of pasture for a month. In 
one area in Texas, bird populations were re- 
duced 85 percent. In 9,900 acres in Alabama, 
the quail population was down 88 percent. 

On Long Island, prominent citizens in- 
cluding Robert Cushman Murphy, the 
ornithologist, and Archibald B. Roosevelt 
sought an injunction against Department of 
Agriculture spraying against the gypsy 
moth. While their suit was pending, the 
contested spraying was done. Because the 
Government said it did not intend to repeat 
the dosage at that place, the court of ap- 
peals held the question moot. There is no 
existing legal barrier to keep a demonstrably 
irresponsible agency from dumping any 
amount of poison it pleases into anyone’s 
backyard. 

Dr. George J. Wallace of the Michigan 
State University faculty, who has seen robins 
eliminated from his campus after tree 
spraying, has stated, “The current wide- 
spread and ever-expanding pesticide program 
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the greatest threat that animal life in 
Worth America has ever faced—worse than 
deforestation, worse than market hunting 
and illegal shooting, worse than drainage, 


bined.” 

Since human beings are bigger and hardier 
than birds and fish, the toxic effects of pes- 
ticides on man are less evident. Robins get 
the tremors and keel over dead in areas 
where people are not visibly affected. But 
even small amounts of poison are not good 
for the health. The Pure Food and Drug 
Administration has declared a zero tolerance 
in human foods for heptachlor, used in the 
fire-ant program. The National Cancer In- 
stitute has listed DDT and other pesticides 
as carcinogens, and has incriminated some 
of the petroleum products in which the 
pesticides are often dissolved. 

Certainly chemical poisons are dangerous 
materials to spread about wholesale. Ill 
considered applications of these poisons 
have been made before now, and will be 
made again and again unless measures are 
taken to prevent it. 





A MATTER OF PRECEDENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bartzy] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week the House will 
have before it a modest proposal from 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
to authorize a program of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States for class- 
room construction. 

During the debate we shall hear the 
tired old argument that such a program 
does violence to our traditional concept 
of educational finance; that the Fed- 
eral Government has no responsibility 
to public education. 

Mr. Speaker, this argument is not only 
tired and trite, it is completely invalid, 
as a look at the record will indicate. 
The record is documented in detail in a 
study on Federal educational policies, 
programs, and proposals, prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, by Charles A. Quat- 
tlebaum, and published as a committee 
print by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. My remarks from this point 
forward rely largely upon extractions 
from this study. 

The Federal Government’s interest in, 
and financial responsibility for, public 
education predates the Constitution. In 
1785 an ordinance, adopted by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation for the dis- 
posal of public lands in the Western 
Territory, reserved one section of every 
township for the endowment of schools 
within that township. Two years later, 
in the Ordinance of 1787 providing for 
the government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, the Congress made the clear decla- 
ration of policy that “religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be e 

Federal responsibility to ——- educa- 
tion has been assumed since the begin- 
ning of our present Government under 
the Constitution. 
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President George Washington, in his 
first annual address to Congress said: 

There is nothing more deserving your 
patronage than the promotion of science and 
literature. * * * 

Whether this desirable object will be best 
promoted by affording aids to seminaries of 
learning already established, by the installa- 
tion of a national university, or by any other 

ients will be well worthy of a place in 
the deliberations of the Legislature. 


Alexander Hamilton, a patron saint of 
today’s conservatives, held that whatever 
concerned the general interests of learn- 
ing was within the Federal jurisdiction 
“as far as regards an application of 
money.” 

The great Thomas Jefferson, a patron 
saint of today’s liberals, held that Con- 
gress could appropriate public lands for 
the support of education, and in 1806 
he proposed to use import duties for edu- 
cation, among other public improve- 
ments. 

Most new States admitted to the Union 
subsequent to 1789 were first organized 
as Territories by the Congress. In so 
doing, Congress established a school sys- 
tem which was taken over by the new 
State upon its admission. Thus, the 
Federal Government itself is responsible 
for the very existence of public school 
systems of a large number of States. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, in 1836, and no- 
body will deny that he was one of the 
patron saints of the liberals, the Gov- 
ernment found itself with a surplus of 
$47 million in the Treasury. Congress 
passed a law allocating this money to the 
38 States that were then members of 
the Union to use that money for the 
purpose of constructing school buildings. 
All of the 38 States accepted the Gov- 
ernment appropriation and used the 
money to build school buildings. I make 
the point, therefore, that we are not set- 
ting a precedent by proposing that the 
Government spend money for school 
classroom construction. That precedent 
was set as early as 1836. 

This grant was not an isolated case. 
During the first part of the last century, 
Congress made many monetary grants, 
principally from the sale of public lands, 
which were frequently used to support 
education. In most instances the land 
and monetary grants were for education 
in general. It has been pointed out that 
funds from such grants were the sources 
of the first stable support for free schools 
in more than half of the States. 

During the depression years, the Fed- 
eral Government spent many hundreds 
of millions of dollars on educational 
projects, ranging from literacy classes, 
nursery schools, to building construction 
grants and loans. 

President Herbert Hoover appointed 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1929. Its mission, as stated 
by President Hoover on December 3, 
1929, in his message to Congress, was to 
“investigate and present recommenda- 
tions” relative to Federal policy with 
respect to education. 

This committee made its report in 
1931. It said it found in the Constitu- 
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tion 14 warrants for Federal activities in 
education. 

It is significant that none of these 
provisions authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise any control over 
State and local school systems. Neither 
H.R. 10128, nor any other bill which I 
have endorsed, or ever will, authorizes 
any such control. ‘This finding by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s handpicked committee 
makes more valid our contention that 
the Federal Government may provide 
financial support to public education 
without imposition of Federal controls. 
It is within the pattern suggested by 
Alexander Hamilton. 

In fact, if anything might be construed 
as unconstitutional, it would be Federal 
eontrol, but certainly not Federal assist- 
ance. 

It is interesting to note that this ear- 
lier Hoover Commission found that there 
are national responsibilities for educa- 
tion which only the Federal Government 
can adequately meet. The American 
people, the report said, are justified in 
using their Federal tax system to give 
financial aid to education in the States. 

It is extremely significant, in view of 
the position taken today by General 
Eisenhower, that this committee ap- 
pointed by an earlier Republican Presi- 
dent found that to require the matching 
of Federal money grants with State or 
local funds is an undesirable policy in 
the field of education. 

In 1936, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt appointed an Advisory Committee 
on Education to consider the whole mat- 
ter of Federal-State-local relationships 
in education. 

In essence, this committee found that 
past Federal participation in education 
has been required by the fact that locally 
supported programs of education have 
never been adequate to accomplish all 
vital national purposes. Their relative 
inadequacy is increasing, not because the 
local programs do not improve but be- 
cause they do not improve rapidly 
enough to meet increasing needs. 

The ability of the States and local 
communities to provide education has 
always been unequal. That inequality 
has been magnified, however, by the re- 
cent great changes that have taken place 
in social and economic conditions. At 
the same time, education has become in- 
creasingly important. 

In providing funds to more nearly 
equalize educational opportunity, the 
more efficient taxes are the Federal taxes 
on incomes and estates. These taxes 
are collected chiefly in the richer areas, 
where the resources available to local 
taxation are more than adequate for the 
support of schools. There are definite 
limits on the extent to which any indi- 
vidual State can use taxes based upon 
ability to pay, such as the income and 
estate taxes. These are the taxes which, 
above all others, should be used to pro- 
vide funds for equalization purposes. 
They can be applied effectively on a 
large scale only by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This committee recommended a broad 
program of Federal assistance, including 
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general aid to elementary and secondary 
education. 

The Congress, in an act dated June 7, 
1939, established the National Resources 
Planning Board. Part I of its report for 
1943, entitled “Postwar Plan and Pro- 
gram” recommended that equal access 
to elementary and high school education 
be made available to all children and 
youth. The NRPB also recommended 
that most of the increases in expendi- 
tures for education in the postwar period 
must be financed principally, if not en- 
tirely, by Federal funds. 

The first Hoover Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, appointed by President 
Harry S. Truman in accordance with an 
act of Congress, was concerned primarily 
with administrative procedures. The 
Task Force on Public Welfare, however, 
observed that past aid programs had 
been beneficial, that the argument that 
Federal aid would lead to Federal con- 
trol was only a screen to make other 
reasons for opposing Federal aid, and 
that Federal financial assistance and 
leadership of a noncoercive nature, while 
leaving basic control of and responsi- 
bility for education as a State and local 
function, is desirable. 

These observations were made in con- 
nection with recommendations to co- 
ordinate all programs within the Office 
of Education. 

The second Hoover Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, appointed by President 
Eisenhower, had a stated primary pur- 
pose to seek reductions in expenditures. 
Its recommendations were concerned 
only with then existing programs. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower also 
appointed a Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, headed first by 
Clarence E. Manion and later by Meyer 
Kestnbaum. This Commission suggested 
shrinking existing programs, and op- 
posed further Federal activity. No criti- 
cism was made on the grounds of Federal 
control. 

President Eisenhower called a White 
House Conference on Education, which 
was concluded during late November 
1955. This conference agreed that the 
Federal Government should increase its 
financial participation in public educa- 
tion. 

Most recently there was a White House 
Conference on Youth, called by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. This conference, by 
resolution, also called for Federal finan- 
cial assistance for public education. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is quite clear; 
the Federal Government has been con- 
cerned with public education since be- 
fore the Constitution; and has supported 
education with grants of money and land 
since its beginning. 

Two early day leaders—Hamilton and 
Washington—who were members of the 
Constitutional Convention, recognized a 
Federal responsibility to education and 
proposed financial support. 

Jefferson, the strict constructionist, 
who was responsible for the first 10 
amendments proposed Federal financial 
assistance to the States. It might be 


well to remind Members that the 10th 
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amendment is the one most quoted by 

those who oppose adequate financial 

support for public education; yet its au- 

thor, Jefferson, favored programs of 

et financial assistance to educa- 
on. 

Such conservatives as Hamilton and 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft have 
favored the proposition. A bill passed by 
the other body had Senator Taft’s co- 
sponsorship. 

Committees and commissions ap- 
pointed by Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, 
and Truman, and conferences called by 
President Eisenhower have not only rec- 
ommended programs of Federal financial 
assistance, but one committee found 14 
warrants in the Constitution to support 
the proposition. 

The Federal Government is itself re- 
sponsible for the establishment of public 
school systems in the majority of the 37 
States admitted to the Union after the 
original 13. Grants of land and money 
gave first stability to the financial foun- 
dation of public schools in more than 
half of the States. 

The record shows that Federal finan- 
cial assistance to public education is 
traditional, constitutional, and without 
Federal control. 

This makes the issue clear cut. When 
we vote on a school bill, we either vote 
for our boys and girls or we vote against 
them. 

We either want good education, or we 
do not. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the aid- 
to-education bill to which my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. BarLEy] has just 
referred is, to my mind, the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation to come before 
this session of Congress. Our strength 
as a nation, both now and in the future, 
rests on a_ well-educated populace. 
There once was a time when education 
was necessary to make democracy work, 
to strengthen our economy, and to guar- 
antee that America maintained her for- 
ward surge of progress. I say that today 
all of these things are just as essential, 
but today the very survival of our Nation 
rests on expanding our educational sys- 
tem. 

I am gratified that my beloved col- 
league, the indomitable dean of our West 
Virginia delegation, has made this state- 
ment today. He has effectively demol- 
ished the opposition arguments against 
aid to education. He has stated the posi- 
tive benefits which will accrue from the 
bill which will be considered on Wednes- 
day. I pay tribute to CLEVE BaILEy, who 
has fought so hard and so courageously 
down through the years so that Amer- 
ica’s most precious resource—her chil- 
dren—receive the education they de- 
serve, and from which the Nation will 
profit. 
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I hope and trust that when this body 
convenes on Wednesday the Members 
will consider their solemn obligation to 
the future and, within the dictates of 
their conscience, will support this com- 
promise bill which will play a major role 
in our survival as a free nation. 





MIAMI-JACOBS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to share with you and 
my fellow Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the pride we in the Third 
Congressional District of Ohio feel in a 
college that is this year rounding out a 
century of educating young men and 
women for business pursuits. It is the 
Miami-Jacobs Business College, founded 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1860, a year when 
the now heavily populated industrial 
metropolis boasted of a total of 20,000 
residents. Our city, even then, was 
showing signs of rapid growth in the 
field of invention, manufacturing, and 
commercial enterprises of all kinds and 
it was in this atmosphere that Edwin D. 
Babbitt opened his one-room Miami 
Commercial School. Higher education 
at the university level was a privilege 
enjoyed by a select few from the 
wealthier families and many ambitious 
youths were glad to take advantage of 
this type of training for the office jobs 
arising in the community. 

We have come a long way from the 
days when a commercial school prepared 
its students to write a good hand and 
keep the books. In 1865, one of the 
school’s more successful students, A. D. 
Wilt, took over as its president and for 
52 years he dedicated himself to de- 
veloping a new type of business educa- 
tion, replacing the old emphasis on the 
mere mechanics of office routine and ac- 
counting with good, basic business prin- 
ciples, methods, and management. 

Throughout the years of its existence 
since 1860, this college has shown a 
steady and remarkable growth. It 
merged with another excellent business 
school in the city, headed by a man from 
Pennsylvania, H. L. Jacobs, and it was 
then that it became known as the Mi- 
ami-Jacobs Business College. From 
1916 to 1954 the college flourished under 
the presidency of William E. Harbotile, 
and became one of the leading schools 
of its kind in the country. The cur- 
riculum has gradually broadened in 
scope; the school now has its own fine 
building in the heart of the downtown 
business district of the city; it is fully 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chines and facilities; and its teachers 
are competent, dedicated individuals 
eager to give their students the most 
comprehensive education possible dur- 
ing the 2 years required for obtain- 
ing a junior college degree. It is one 
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of 24 such colleges recognized by the 
US. Office of Education as an approved, 
accredited agency for this type of 
higher education. Charles Harbottle 
succeeded his father to the presidency 
in 1954 and he has continued to main- 
tain the school’s high ideals and its 
reputation as one of the most progres- 
sive educational institutions for busi- 
ness training in the country. 

One of the most vital and necessary 
pulwarks of our country’s defense in 
these critical times is economic produc- 
tivity. Another is, of course, the edu- 
cation of our youth in all areas of learn- 
ing. Miami-Jacobs is meeting both 
these needs by furnishing the industries 
of the area with the finest type of em- 
ployees drawn from the ranks of its 
graduates. At this point in the schocl’s 
long and remarkable history, its 100th 
anniversary, I congratulate its adminis- 
trators, its teaching staff, and all its 
students and alumni fortunate enough 
to have had the advantage of its in- 
fluence and training in good business 
techniques and administration. 





A BILL PROVIDING DOLLARS FOR 
EDUCATION WITHOUT ANY FED- 
ERAL DIRECTION OR CONTROL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the announced schedule, H.R. 10128, 
the so-called Thompson bill for school 
construction, will be called up this week 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule. 

I oppose any legislation for an ex- 
panded program of aid to education 
which could involve control and eventual 
domination of our public school system 
by the Federal Government. But my in- 
terest in providing quality education is 
second to none. In this latter connec- 
tion, many competent witnesses have 
testified that the Federal Government 
must assume a greater share of the 
financial support of schools. 

There may be an emergency, but first 
things should come first, and the more 
important decision at this time is not 
with regard to the Nation’s classroom 
Shortage nor the adequacy of teachers’ 
Salaries. Our first job, as I see it, is to 
establish a method which would abso- 
lutely assure that if financial assistance 
is rendered it would entail no Federal 
controls or any opening wedge which 
could lead to diminishing of local re- 
sponsibility and authority for the ad- 
ministration and type of education 
available to the children of America. 
Any system of aid must be foolproof. 
Priority should be given the question 
of how to help, not how much to help. 

Can anyone who has studied the his- 
tory of our Government and has wit- 
hessed the expansion of our Federal bu- 
reaucracy not recognize that under a 
program of general Federal aid to schools 
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local control would inevitably be relin- 
quished? Can anyone study education 
in Japan, Germany, and Italy prior to 
World War II and not find that central- 
ized control of education is dangerous? 
The Soviet Union today uses its school 
system to mold its youth to Communist 
Party doctrine and control. So it could 
be here in America. 

Therefore, I have taken the firm posi- 
tion that if assistance is necessary it 
should be in the form of encouragement 
to the individual States without any 
strings. 

The legislatures and local school au- 
thorities must retain the basic right to 
finance and control its own educational 
system without any Federal direction or 
dictation. 

The current effort to secure from the 
Congress funds for public education in- 
cludes H.R. 22, the so-called Murray- 
Metcalf bill for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. It would provide $1.1 
billion for fiscal 1960 and each of 3 suc- 
ceeding years. There will be an at- 
tempt, as I understand, during House 
consideration of the Thompson school 
construction bill under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule to substitute the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf provisions so as to include 
teachers’ salaries. 

To me this bill has nose under the 
tent Federal controls and besides, of 
course, any such move is a disservice to 
education because if such a bill went to 
the President, most certainly it would be 
vetoed and that would not help the 
schools. 

Another school measure is S. 8, a con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries bill, 
which passed the Senate and would pro- 
vide $916 million the first year. That 
bill contains the same implications as 
H.R. 22 and if passed would meet the 
same fate because both of these bills are 
opposed by the administration and be- 
sides, as I said, contain provisions which 
could lead to diminished local responsi- 
bility. 

Another likely supposition is that an 
attempt will be made to substitute the 
provisions of what is called the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. Under this legisla- 
tion the Federal Government would pay 
half of the debt service charges, the 
principal and interest, on school bond 
issues in needy districts to provide the 
cost of new school buildings. 

Such a program would be easy on the 
budget momentarily but my preference 
would be for a plan which would be free 
from any threat whatsoever of toe-in- 
the-door approaches and keeping the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare completely out of the situation. 

I have introduced just such legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, there is a question 
as to whether it would be germane and 
as such, as a substitute for the Thompson 
school construction bill, on a point of 
order I may be prevented from offering 
it as an amendment. 

My proposal nevertheless has great 
merit because it embraces, in my opinion, 
the one system of assisting schools in 
which danger of Federal control is com- 
pletely absent. My bill contains the one 
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method, and possibly the only one, which 
could draw support from certain Mem- 
bers of Congress from States which 
under other bills would contribute to the 
cost but receive little or no benefit and 
thereby my bill could represent the only 
legislation of all the bills which could 
be enacted into law. 

My bill would return to the respective 
States for education three-quarters of 
the Federal cigarette tax collected by the 
Federal Government. There would be 
no Federal agency, or employees, or red- 
tape involved. There would be only 
50 checks each year to 50 States 
from the Treasurer of the United States 
to the respective State treasurers. The 
total disbursement would be approxi- 
mately $1 billion, and the distribution to 
each State would be in the same ratio to 
the total as each State’s school-age 
population bears to the total school-age 
population of all the States. 

My bill then would strengthen State 
finances so each State itself would be 
better able to provide an adequate edu- 
cation to every child residing in that 
State. 

The bill clearly declares that responsi- 
bility for and over education as set forth 
by the 10th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion is reserved to the States. However, 
in accordance with the Ordinance of 
1787 adopted by the Confederation Con- 
gress, the bill reaffirms that education 
shall forever be encouraged. 

That is the spirit and essence of H.R. 
12093, which I would like to substitute 
for the Thompson bill. I hope it will not 
be ruled out on a point of order. But if 
I am prevented from offering it as an 
amendment, and if the other measures 
fail, then I hope consideration will be 
given to my bill. 

Meanwhile, for the information of in- 
terested friends of the public schools and 
those who desire to assure a quality edu- 
cation to every child, I include the text 
of my bill, and following that I offer a 
tabulation showing the _ estimated 
amount of funds which would be re- 
turned to each State. 

H.R. 12093 
A bill to strengthen State governments, to 
provide financial assistance to States for 
educational purposes by returning a por- 
tion of the Federal taxes collected therein, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Congress hereby finds and declares that re- 
sponsibility for and control over education 
is one of the powers not delegated to the 
United States but reserved to the States or 
to the people under the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution. 

(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms and re- 
enacts a portion of article III of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, adopted by the Confederation 
Congress, July 13, 1787, as follows: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

(c) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinued encouragement of the means of edu- 
cation requires the strengthening of State 
governments. 

Sec.2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, to each State, to 
be used by such State for any current ex- 
penditure for elementary or secondary school 
purposes for which educational revenues de- 
rived from State or local sources may legally 
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and constitutionally be expended in such 
State, an amount equal to 75 per centum of 
the Federal tax on cigarettes (computed as 
provided in this Act). 

(b) For the purposes of this section the 
term “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury shay) 
allot for each fiscal year to each State, from 
the total amount appropriated for such year 
pursuant to section 2, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such total as such 
State’s school-age population bears to the 
total school-age population of all the States. 


Number of pupils enrolled in full-time public elementary and secondary schools, together with estimated Federal allotments for educational 


purposes to individual States under H.R. 12093 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
REA 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we had an 
unusual anniversary on Wednesday 
last—the 25th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Electrification 
Administration on May 11, 1935. 

The bare statistics of the achieve- 
ments of the REA are impressive. If we 
try to list them, they turn out to be 
lengthy. Even in summary form they 
reveal what can be done through the 
active and informed operations of a 
Government agency working intelligent- 
ly with the people to help meet the 
needs of people. 

When the REA was started a quarter 
of a century ago, fewer than 10 percent 
of America’s farmers enjoyed the bless- 
ings of electricity. Today, more than 
96 percent of the farms are electrified. 

This means higher production. A 
farmer with modern machinery can 
handle his cattle, his dairy herds, his 
silage, his feeding and cleaning prob- 
lems more cheaply and more efficiently. 

Electrification also means comfort and 
leisure. A farm wife in the pioneer days 
may be a romantic figure as we look 
back through the lens of fiction, but her 
life was hard and rigorous. When the 


day came that she could buy soap in- 
stead of making her own, she still had to 
get her meals and clean her house by 
drudgery. The daily chores were a 
grinding burden on her family. 

There is electricity in the homes of 
the farm wives today, and they have 
vacuum cleaners and food freezers and 
electric stoves. Most of the back-break- 
ing chores are performed by power- 
driven mechanisms. There is television 
and radio. There is a different light on 
the land. 

What has been responsible for this 
vast change? It has been, very plainly, 
the result of a decision made to create 
the REA and to use Federal Government 
money to furnish the capital needed to 
take electricity to the farm. 

This Government money, let it be re- 
membered, has been furnished in the 
form of loans—not gifts. The farmers 
got access to a system whereby they were 
encouraged to organize cooperatives and 
let the co-ops borrow Federal money to 
create electric systems and then repay 
the Government, with interest, out of 
the earnings. 

The system has worked. It has been 
one of history’s most remarkable 
achievements. 

As a Member of this House, it is a 
matter of pride to me to realize that 
the creation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration was underwritten by 
Congress and given statutory sanction. 

The REA was created by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1935, in an Executive order 
based upon an emergency relief law. 


Many of our people today cannot recall 
what the depression was like—what mass 
joblessness was and what daring steps 
were needed to help overcome the de- 
pression and lay the foundations for a 
better society. 

After President Roosevelt set up the 
REA, it was given a permanent status by 
act of Congress. It has become an 
institution in our land. 

I confess I do not understand the at- 
titude of mind that has placed the REA 
under attack in the last several years 
by those who would rather quibble about 
alleged flaws than recognize the solid 
accomplishment. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve that the attack has occurred— 
that REA interest rates, for example, 
are called ‘‘too low” by doctrinaires who 
cannot bring themselves to acknowledge 
good in what the Federal Government 
did when it was infused with an active 
desire to serve the general welfare. 

The attacks have been beaten back, 
and I am sure they will be beaten back 
as often as necessary in the future. 

I salute the REA. It has spread good 
across the land, and we pay our tribute 
to those who built well before us when 
we celebrate the anniversary of the great 
work they set in motion. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Georce), for today, May 
16, on account of official business. 
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Mr. SHort (at the request of Mr. 
Arenps), for week of May 16, on ac- 
count of death in his family. 

Mr. DurHam (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for 10 days, on account of 
jliness in the family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Derounran, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bartey, for 10 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASPINALL ana to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. LANE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALLEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SaYLor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RABAUT. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. PucInsKI in three instances. 

(At the request of Mr. McCormack, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following: ) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

(At the request of Mr. Rosison, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. ARENDS. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


8.910. An act to authorize the payment 
to local governments of sums in lieu of 
taxes and special assessments with respect 
to certain Federal real property, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

HJ. Res. 602. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
of 1960 in which falls the third Friday of 


that month as National Transportation 
Week. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on May 14, 1960, 
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present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1607. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anne Morgan; 

H.R. 8042. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to resell any two of 
four C1-SAY-1 type vessels to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China for use in 
China trade in Far East and Near East waters 
exclusively; 

H.R. 9449. An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 14, United States Code, relat- 
ing to personnel matters in the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10474. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of modern naval vessels; 

H.R. 11510. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for the 
Library of Congress. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 17, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2146. Acommunication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1961 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$32,500,000 for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 387); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2147. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 11, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a survey of Gleason Creek, Robinson 
watershed, at and in the vicinity of Ely, 
White Pine County, Nev., authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved May 17, 1950 (H. 
Doc. 388); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

2148. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Material) relative to a proposal 
by the Department of the Navy to transfer 
Flamingo (MSCO-11), to Jansen-Richardson 
Post No. 488 of the American Legion, Ells- 
worth, Mich., pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 7308; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2149. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
use of surplus grain by the States for emer- 
gency use in the feeding of resident game 
birds and other wildlife, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2150. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
a@ report on the progress of the liquidation 
of the national defense, war and reconver- 
sion activities of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., to comply with the provisions of the 
RFC Liquidation Act (Public Law 163, 838d 
Cong., 67 Stat. 230, 231), as amended, and 
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with Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 
F.R. 4633); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2151. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to sup- 
plement and amend the act of June 30, 1948, 
relating to the Fort Hall Indian irrigation 
project, and to approve an order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior issued under the act 
of June 22, 1936”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

2152. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a re- 
port of statistical tables reflecting the busi- 
ness transacted by the bankruptcy courts and 
other pertinent data for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, pursuant to section 53 
of the Bankruptcy Act (11 US.C. 81); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2153. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 507 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, with 
respect to the preservation of basic compen- 
sation in downgrading actions”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2154. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 10, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on the economic justification of Wilson 
Dam and Reservoir, Saline River, Kans., in 
response to an item in Public Law 505, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, approved May 2, 1956; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XITI, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 12, 1960, 
the following bills were reported on May 
13, 1960: 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 12231. A bill making appropria- 
tions for military construction for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1606). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. NORRELL: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 12232. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 12, 
1960, the following bill was reported on 
May 14, 1960: 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S.2611. An act to amend the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1608). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted May 16, 1960} 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S.1214. An act to amend 
the act of March 11, 1948 (62 Stat. 78), relat- 
ing to the establishment of the De Soto 
National Memorial, in the State of Florida; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1609). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 12, 1960, 
the following bills were introduced May 
13, 1960: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

HLR. 12231. A bill making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 12232. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred May 16, 1960] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 12283. A bill relating to the recovery 
from lable third persons of the cost of 
medical care and treatment furnished by 
agencies and departments of the United 
States to persons authorized by law to re- 
ceive such care and treatment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 122384. A bill to amend section 406 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, so as 
to eliminate authority for the payment of 
subsidies for domestic trunk air transpor- 
tation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 12235. A bill to amend the act of 
September 14, 1959, with respect to sales 
and use taxes imposed by States in sales 
and other business activities in interstate 
commerce, and authorizing studies by con- 
gressional committees of this type of taxa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12236. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for projects which will demonstrate 
or develop techniques and practices lead- 
ing to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile 
delinquency control problems; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12237. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make surveys with re- 
spect to floods aggravated by intense and 
unusual storms in the areas of Winthrop, 
Nahant, and Revere, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12238. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to the level 
of price support for milk for manufacturing 
purposes and for butterfat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 12239. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the is- 
suance of temporary cease-and-desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pending 
completion of Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 12240. A bill to amend sections 4504, 
4511, 4520, and 4549 of the Revised Statutes, 
related to shipping articles; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12241. A bill to amend section 376 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 12242. A bill to amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1958 with respect to certain reser- 
voir projects in Texas; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. Res. 529. Resolution to name and dedi- 
cate the three House Office Buildings; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Carolina, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to request the 
U.S. Treasury Department to mint a sufficient 
number of half dollars commemorating Old 
Ninety Six Star Fort; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the Uniteq 
States to enact legislation increasing the 
compensation of postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 12243. A bill for the relief of Incoro- 
nata Raffa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12244. A bill for the relief of Joe Ho 
Kwong and Alverne Joe (Goon) Kwong, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 12245. A bill to admit the oil screw 
tugs Barbara, Ivalee, Lydia, and Alice; and 
the barges Florida, DB 8, No. 220, and No. 235 
to American registry and to permit their use 
in the coastwise trade while they are owned 
by Standard Dredging Corp., a New Jersey 
corporation; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12246. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Woman’s 
Party, Inc., in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 12247. A bill for the relief of Keith K. 

Hoover; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


464. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the chief clerk, the Council of the City of 
New York, New York, N.Y., relative to re- 
questing passage of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 39, with respect to the submission 
of a peace formula by the President of the 
United States during the next summit con- 
ference between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


We Shall Beat Them With Ingenuity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had occasion to discuss the 
present world situation, particularly the 
increasing pressure that America is ex- 
periencing from foreign imports, with 
one of the Nation’s most successful 
businessmen, who got his start in my 
district and continues to have his cen- 
tra] store in my district. 

I was most encouraged to hear Mr. 
Sol Polk, whose merchandising tech- 
niques have attracted nationwide atten- 
tion and who is now celebrating his 25th 
anniversary as a retailer, assure me that 
America will find an answer to the prob- 
lems which now confront us. 


“We shall beat them with ingenuity,” 
was Mr, Polk’s confident rejoinder. 

I think this is a powerful slogan which 
we Americans ought to adopt through- 
out our Nation. 

There are few people I know who are 
more qualified to make this statement 
with such confidence than Sol Polk. 
From a very humble beginning, Sol Polk 
and his family have been able to build a 
highly impressive retailing institution. 
I think we all know how thoroughly 
competitive is the retailing field. Yet, 
by using the full scope of ingenuity, 
initiative, and dedication to the highest 
principles of retailing, Sol Polk today 
stands out as one of the Nation’s most 
successful businessmen. 

I am very concerned that so many 
Americans look to the future with grave 
fear and apprehension. The spirit of 
confidence and dedication, which exem- 
plifies Sol Polk, is too frequently being 
replaced in many people by an attitude 
of despair and lethargy. 

If all of us, as Americans, will recog- 
nize the full depth of the statement— 


“We shall beat them with ingenuity’— 
I feel that we can recapture that pre- 
cious attribute which has distinguished 
us as free Americans from all other 
social orders. 

It is true that the world is growing 
ever smaller. We are now engaged in a 
great race for conquest of outer space. 
As a Nation, we are also confronted with 
a world that is experiencing an indus- 
trial revolution. Many areas of the 
world, which for centuries have remained 
dark and totally undeveloped, are today 
seeing the magic of light. Nations 
which for centuries have relied on prim- 
itive methods of production and satis- 
fied themselves with only an agrarian 
economy, today are becoming bastions of 
industrial development. 

Many nations whose industrial poten- 
tial was totally destroyed during World 
War II, are today again competing for 
world markets. It should come then 4s 
no surprise that competition in our 
country from foreign imports will mount 
in an ever increasing degree. 
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I find comfort in Sol Polk’s confident 
prediction that “We shall beat them 
with ingenuity,” because I believe we 
can, if we exercise our traditional Amer- 
ican initiative. 

The aura of fear and uncertainty in 
this country must be replaced with con- 
fidence that we have the ability to solve 
our problems with ingenuity. It was 
this ingenuity which has helped make 
the United States the greatest Nation in 
the world today. It was this ingenuity 
which has given our Nation the highest 
standard of living anywhere in the 
world today. It was this ingenuity 
which has given us a productive capac- 
ity that has inspired the imagination of 
people throughout the world. 

There are many problems confronting 
America today, but I am confident that, 
in the words of Sol Polk, “we will solve 
them with ingenuity.” 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, to those who would 
predict the collapse of America; to those 
who would have the world believe we are 
a decadent Nation; to those who would 
want to cast doubts about our ability to 
defend freedom, to those who fear other 
ideologies will destroy us, I should just 
like to send this admonition: ‘We shall 
beat them with ingenuity.” 

I feel confident we shall meet the 
challenge of the sixties not by lowering 
our own standard of living, but rather 
by inspiring the rest of the world to 
raise its own standard; not by surren- 
dering our own liberties but by bringing 
freedom to others; not by going back- 
ward but, instead, by proceeding for- 
ward—and ail of this we shall do 
with traditional American ingenuity. 





Senator Randolph, West Virginia’s Son of 
the Year—Address by Senator Mans- 
field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 14, I met with members 
of the State Society of West Virginia for 
the purpose of designating our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], as West 
Virginia’s Son of the Year. 

Mr. President, in meeting with these 
people of West Virginia, I felt both hon- 
ored and humble. Their State had just 
been subject to much disgraceful malign- 
ment ahd to many irresponsible charges 
of bigotry and backwardness. 

West Virginians have now given an 
answer to those who fostered this ma- 
lignment, to those who made these 
charges. They have given an example to 
the rest of us of a political maturity in 
which such false issues as religion and 
Sectionalism are put aside and political 
judgments are made on the basis of rec- 
ords and platforms. I sincerely hope the 
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rest of us, particularly the pollsters and 
commentators, will take this example to 
heart. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks in designating 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH as West 
Virginia’s Son of the Year, delivered be- 
fore the State Society of West Virginia, 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


PRESENTATION TO SENATOR JENNINGS RaN- 
DOLPH AS WEST VIRGINIA’s SON OF THE YEAR, 
SHERATON-PARK Hore, May 14, 1960 


(Address by Senator MANSFIELD) 


I hope that West Virginia has room for 
many sons. In view of the warmth and 
friendliness of your welcome to me°I am 
going to apply for adoption. I have no 
sense of being an outsider here tonight and 
perhaps that is understandable. For my 
meeting with you, topographically speaking, 
is a kind of meeting of the mountains. 
What West Virginia is to the East in that 
respect, Montana is to the West. Each State 
gives character and spine to its respective 
sector of the country. 

I've heard somewhere that West Virginia 
is a wonderful State in which to work be- 
cause if you get tired all you have to do is 
stop and lean on it. Montana is something 
like that except that there we can lean on 
it even when we are working. 

Even as West Virginia and Montana share 
a common heritage of mountains, the two 
States also share a common heritage of great 
natural resources and for that reason they 
are sometimes called Treasure States. For 
those of us of these States, however, the real 
treasure is not copper or coal but fine, gen- 
erous and friendly people. 

We share another heritage—West Virginia 
and Montana—a less pleasant heritage—the 
heritage of grave economic problems which 
grow out of a heavy dependence on a single 
industry. This is not the occasion to detail 
these problems. I mention them only by 
way of noting that we are close not only in 
the sense of common joys but also common 
SOTTOWS. 

For, tonight, then I hope you will act 
favorably on my petition for adoption as a 
son of West Virginia. I file it because it 
takes an ordinary son like myself to recog- 
nize an outstanding son. And to recognize 
and to honor an outstanding son of West 
Virginia is half of the reason why we are 
gathered here tonight. 

The man whom we honor as West Vir- 
ginia’s son of the year began a long time 
ago the work which was to merit him this 
great distinction. The work began as soon 
as he had learned enough at Salem College 
to teach his younger brothers and sisters. 
And for 7 years, as a nhewspaperman and 
educator he taught and taught well. 

But that was only prelude to his coming 
to the House of Representatives in 1933. 
From his seat there which he held for a 
long time—I found him enthroned as a senior 
when I arrived as a freshman in 1943—from 
his seat there he carried on his work in edu- 
cation. Only this time he was not educat- 
ing West Virginia about the rest of the 
country but rather the rest of the country 
about West Virginians. He did much, too, I 
may add, during his service in the House to 
make the District of Columbia the 56th 
county of West Virginia. So strenuous was 
his—if I may coin a word—his Westvirgin- 
fanism that we in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1946 voted him the man who was 
doing most for his constituents. 

There is one achievement to his everlast- 
ing credit which dates from his days of serv- 
ice in the House: Few people know of it 
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because it is in keeping with his modest 
nature not to publicize it. Yet, I believe 
tonight is the time to bring it to light. Back 
in 1936, he authored the act which estab- 
lished blind citizens as the operators of news- 
stands and snack bars in all Federal build- 
ings. Out of his sensitive awareness of the 
needs of his fellow men this concept has 
grown until now more than 2,000 blind per- 
sons are running these small, successful 
businesses. Each year they do over $35 mil- 
lion of business and last year they earned 
more than $5 million for themselves. That 
is the kind of imaginative approach to public 
welfare in which the entire Nation can share 
a deep sense of achievement. We, West Vir- 
ginians, can take special pride in the fact 
that it was our son of the year who provided 
the inspiration and the legislative drive in 
the House of Representatives which made 
the achievement possible. 

Yet his long service in the House was also 
prelude, prelude to his coming to the Senate. 
In that body, in his work on the Labor and 
Public Welfare and Public Works Commit- 
tees, in his work on the whole range of the 
questions which come before the Senate, in 
close partnership with your other dedicated 
Senator, Bos Byrrp, he has pursued a diligent 
course of service which blends the interests 
of West Virginia with those of the Nation in 
@ most responsible and helpful fashion. 

West Virginia’s son of the year is well 
chosen. It is a distinction and a privilege 
to make this year’s presentation to Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH whose service to the 
State and to the Nation has extended over 
many years and yet is just at its beginning. 

To a good, decent, honorable, and devout 
man it is a personal privilege to have the 
honor to present this citation. It is more 
than deserved. 





Sound Leadership Manifested by Secre- 
tary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision on Defense Department 
communications announced by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
on May 12, is in the pattern of conduct 
he has established since he took office 
some 6 months ago. In this period Mr. 
Gates has left no doubt that he not only 
recognizes the responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in the law and under 
the Constitution, but he has made it clear 
beyond doubt that he will meet these 
responsibilities head on, with timely, 
honest decisions. There is no question 
that he has sought out the problem areas, 
brought their issues to the surface, and 
moved with forceful purpose to their 
resolution. 

The 1960 defense picture is one which 
opens a new era of tremendous weap- 
ons, fantastic speeds, global ranges, and 
technological sophistications unbeliev- 
able a few years ago. The essence of 
such military operations is control, and 
the fundamental tool of control is com- 
munications. Without communications 
the most modern of Armed Forces would 
be practically useless. The volume and 
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cost of long-range communications with- 
in our defense system is, thus, of great 
magnitude. Efficiency and economy re- 
quire that we do not support unneces- 
sary duplications in the vast and ex- 
tremely expensive worldwide military 
communications networks. Mr. Gates’ 
recent decision has wisely recognized 
this requirement and has given us a solu- 
tion. His action will give us one effi- 
ciently integrated system. Wisely, it 
will eliminate any uncoordinated sys- 
tems which might exist, and head off the 
future creation of any such unnecessary 
facilities. 

Dollars, resources, and time are all 
vital to this Nation, and the system cre- 
ated by Mr. Gates will insure that we 
get the most out of each of these. Re- 
search and development will be pointed 
toward the actual requirement of our 
defense system, without duplication and 
waste. The system itself will be based 
only on our total needs, with no other 
consideration. This is truly a step in 
the right direction. 

This action by Mr. Gates will save 
money, conserve our resources, and pro- 
vide us with more efficient communica- 
tions system—in a word, it will improve 
the defense and security of this Nation. 
It will result in dollar and materiel econ- 
omy and at the same time provide en- 
hanced military efficiency. 

It is a constructive step. 

It is thoroughly in keeping with the 
kind of sound, responsible, and ex- 
emplary leadership which has been so 
consistently manifested by the present 
Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr. 





Wiley Reviews Accomplishments of Con- 
gress—Outlines Major Legislative Ac- 
tion Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as Con- 
gress hits the homestretch, we all rec- 
ognize that there is a lot of work still 
to be done. 

Recently, I was privileged to review 
over Wisconsin radio stations, some of 
the legislation not only of interest to the 
Nation, but of special significance to my 
home State. Reflecting on a part of the 
big job ahead, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts from the address printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 

WILEY REVIEWS ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CON- 

GRESS—Says: “Harp WorK AHEAD’’—OUT- 


LINES MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION NEEDED 
(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery by 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 

Wisconsin, over Wisconsin radio stations) 

Friends, at this time, I would like to re- 
port to you on the progress of legislation in 
Congress. 
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According to current plans, this will be a 
short session. Why? Well, the Democratic 
and Republican conventions, as you know, 
are coming up in July. The purpose of early 
adjournment would be to avoid an entangle- 
ment of our legislative work with the poli- 
ticking of the conventions. Even there are 
many efforts to play politics with issues of 
significance to the country. 

Despite the fact that this is an election 
year, however, I believe Congress should stay 
in session as long as necessary to get its work 
done. 

As of now, the Senate has been in session 
73 days, passed 246 measures and reported 
about 350 measures from the committees. 


OUTLOOK FOR FARM LEGISLATION 


Question. Senator WILEY, what is the out- 
look for farm legislation? 

Answer. Frankly, the prospects for any 
large-scale farm bill are extremely dim. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. For many reasons. Fundamen- 
tally, however, there has been real difficulty 
in reaching agreement—even among farmers 
and farm organizations—as to what should 
be done. 

Over the years, exhaustive efforts have 
been made to find legislative remedies for the 
complex problems in agriculture. Unfor- 
tunately perhaps, because these are some- 
times “politically motivated” these “patent 
political medicines” have not succeeded in 
curing the patient—that is the farm 
economy. 

As in the past, I again stress that legisla- 
tive action can only provide a temporary 
palliative. The basic problem must be 
solved in accordance with sound economic 
principles—that is, adopting a _ realistic 
method for creating a relative supply-demand 
balance for dairy and other farm products. 

Question. If the outlook is dim for a so- 
called omnibus farm bill, what legislation 
has a realistic chance for enactment? 

Answer. First, the conservation reserve of 
the soil bank will in all likelihood be ex- 
tended and somewhat expanded. However, 
the program, I believe, should be aimed—as 
directly as possible—at curbing production 
of the major farm products in surplus, that 
is, wheat and corn. 

In addition to attempting to deal with 
the surplus problem, the conservation re- 
serve, of course, benefits the country in other 
ways. These include: Creating a soil bank 
of land of enriched fertility for the future; 
expanding our forest reserve by tree plant- 
ings; attempting to improve the argicultural 
economy by reducing surpluses at less cost 
than the price support program has been to 
the taxpayer; providing an opportunity for 
expanding not only soil and forest resources 
but also carrying on watershed projects, im- 
proving habitats for wildlife and other such 
purposes. 

Question. What is the outlook for change 
in price support levels, for example, for dairy 
products? 

Answer. Earlier this session, I joined other 
Senators in sponsoring legislation which 
would increase the price support level. 

Question. Annually, there is considerable 
pressure for modifying the tax laws relating 
to co-ops as well as increasing interest rates 
for REA and co-op loans. How does it stand 
at this time? 

Answer. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—the taxwriting body of Congress—has 
held extensive hearings on these controver- 
sial issues. As yet, however, the views are so 
wide apart that such legislation—which con- 
stitutionally must originate in the House of 
Representatives—has not yet been forthcom- 
ing; nor does it look like it will. 

Question. Are there any other legislative 
proposals to be considered in the farm 
picture? 
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Answer. Yes. Legislation (along the lines 
of a bill I introduced earlier) for extending 
and expanding the school milk program has 
been approved by Congress and signed by 
the President. 

Currently, also, there is pending before 
the Senate a bill, S. 690, to expand research 
for utilization of farm commodities for in- 
dustrial purposes. I would hope that ex. 
peditious approval be given this measure 
providing new use through industry utiliza- 
tion, which may well be one of the answers 
to our production-exceeding problem. 

Incidentally, I am continuing to urge ac- 
tion on my bill for establishing a much 
needed dairy research laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., to find better ways of processing, 
distributing, and utilizing dairy products. 

I would hope, also, that the bill I pro- 
posed for establishing a Country Life Com- 
mission would be enacted. As you may 
know, the purpose would be to make a long- 
range evaluation of the social, economic, and 
technological revolution in agriculture, and 
propose recommendations to enable the 
farmer to better adjust to these changes. 

Question. What about the recent warn- 
ings—almost “public scares’”—by the Food 
and Drug Administration relating to utiliz- 
ing chemicals, antibiotics, and other prod- 
ucts for animal health and crop protection? 

Answer. Over the years, the American 
farmer has—in good faith—attempted to 
provide the consuming public an abundant 
supply of good, healthful foods. In this ef- 
fort, chemicals and other products have been 
utilized. 

According to recent investigations, how- 
ever, it now appears that use of some of these 
may be questionable. Naturally, our first 
obligation is to protect the public health. 
However, I do not believe that the Food and 
Drug Administration should engage in sen- 
sationalism. 

Instead, the American farmer deserves a 
fair break. I have contacted the FDA to 
stress the need for working out reasonable, 
effective ways to assure utilization of only 
safe products that will serve the purposes of 
our farmers; at the same time, adequately 
protect the public health. 


OTHER ISSUES OF INTEREST TO WISCONSIN 


Question. Now, turning to other fronts, 
what’s the outlook for legislation in other 
fronts of particular interest to Wisconsin? 

Answer. Well, that’s a big order. Briefly, 
however, I’d like to review with you a few 
of the major issues. These include: First, 
authorization of a realistic rivers and har- 
bors bill to carry forward work on flood con- 
trol projects as well as deepening and im- 
proving our port and harbor facilities. 

As you will recall, President Eisenhower 
vetoed a measure last year because he con- 
sidered it too much of a “pork barrel” 
nature. The task now is to get enactment 
of a realistic piece of legislation—one that 
will fulfill our development needs but at the 
same time can avoid a Presidential veto. 

In view of the real need for carrying for- 
ward such projects—many of which are now 
under way in our port cities, I believe that 
Congress should act expeditiously. Current- 
ly, the appropriations bill, H.R. 7634, is 
pending before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Included in this measure are 
authorizations of funds for work on the fol- 
lowing projects: Menominee Harbor and 
River; Kewaunee Harbor; Superior-Duluth 
Harbor; Ashland Harbor; and Washburn 
Harbor. 

In the 1961 budget, also, maintenance 
funds would be provided for the following 
projects: Green Bay; Manitowoc; Milwaukee; 
Port Washington; Racine; Sheboygan; Stur- 
geon Bay and Lake Michigan; Ship Canal; 
Two Rivers; and others. 

Secondly, there is a need to keep close 
watch on the efforts to enact the so-called 
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water steal bill that would threaten to divert 

rously large volumes of water from 
Lake Michigan and thus lower the water 
levels of the lake. 

As you may know, I have voted against the 
enactment of this legislation. Currently, 
the matter is still pending before the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Question. Are there any new develop- 
ments? 

Answer. Yes, the “pushers” of this water- 
diversion legislation are now trying an end 
run, so to speak. Under the guise of propos- 
ing a $12 million antipollution program for 
the Great Lakes generally, an effort is being 
made to earmark specific funds for dealing 
with the pollution at Chicago and in the 
Tilinois Waterway—the same objective as 
contained in the water-diversion bill itself, 
HR. 1. 

Now I want to say this: I am fully in favor 
of carrying out any necessary and effective 
antipollution study needed in the Great 
Lakes. However, let’s not be fooled by this 
ruse for attempting to increase diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes. 

Currently, this issue is before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. As a result, 
the pushers of the water diversion bill now 
have measures before two Senate committees 
to accomplish their objectives. 

Consequently, you can well understand 
the need for staying “on the alert” to head 
off such forthright, and round-about, efforts 
to divert more and more water from the 
Great Lakes—dangerous to commerce for 
Wisconsin and the rest of the Lake States. 


OTHER PROGRAMS AHEAD 


Now, what is some of the other “unfinished 
business” of Congress? 

As President Eisenhower recently urged, 
we should also: (1) remove—or at least “ad- 
just’”—the ceiling on U.S. Treasury bonds to 
enable the Treasurer to better carry on the 
financing for meeting the obligations of the 
Federal Government; and (2) we also need 
to strengthen our judicial system by creating 
aboat 40 new judgeships. Regrettably, Con- 
gress, for political reasons, has, for too long, 
been “sitting on” this proposal. In a splen- 
did bipartisan action, however, President 
Eisenhower has offered to fill such judgeships 
with an equal number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Today, our Federal courts are 
logjammed with thousands of cases requir- 
ing up to years for consideration. The Con- 
gress, I believe, should act immediately. 


NEEDED: PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF UNCLE 
SAM’S BUDGET PROBLEMS 


In considering legislation—particularly 
spending programs—we, of course, need to 
adopt wise, realistic policies. Not only Con- 
gress—but each of you, as citizens, need to 
be aware of Uncle Sam’s budgetary problems. 

Often, in the vast volume of mail flowing 
into my office—amounting to hundreds of 
letters daily—I receive strangely contradic- 
tory letters: Some say: “I want this pro- 
gram for myself”; others say, “I want that 
program”; still others say, “I want this, but 
don’t do anything for the other fellow.” 

However, Uncle Sam is not a fountainhead 
from which flows an increasing stream of 
gifts, handouts, and Federal support. To 
the contrary, every penny spent on grants 
or assistance programs comes out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets—and that means you and 
me. 


CONCLUSION 
This, then, is a brief review of only a small 
part of the workload ahead of us in Congress. 
As these, or other issues, in which you are 
particularly interested, come up for consid- 
eration, I shall, as always, be glad to hear 
from you to get your suggestions and recom- 
mendations on problems of significance to 
our State and Nation. 
Thank you for listening. 
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This Is Our Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16,1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Michigan congressional delegation 
wishes to call attention to the book “This 
Is Our Michigan,” copies of which have 
been mailed to all Members of the Con- 
gress in connection with the 1960 ob- 
servance of Michigan Week, being cele- 
brated this week. 

We commend this book for your read- 
ing, for it tells the story of our water 
wonderland State in a way which makes 
clear why we do have the honor of serv- 
ing it in this Congress are so tremen- 
dously proud of our State. 

“This Is Our Michigan,” is an easy- 
to-read narrative of a sturdy people who 
have pioneered, persevered, and pros- 
pered. It is the story of people whose 
productive genius in World War II made 
Michigan known and respected as the 
arsenal of democracy, and in whom 
the spirit of American democracy burns 
today with unceasing fervor. 

The book is an authoritative recital 
of the attributes, resources, and achieve- 
ments of a richly endowed and energetic 
State which a century ago produced the 
lumber to build many of America’s cities 
and the iron ore to build its railroads, 
and whose automobile factories in a later 
era put the Nation on wheels. 

It is also the story of a State whose 
scientific research and whose inventive 
and productive talents have helped pre- 
pare this Nation of the conquest of space. 

The author of “This Is Our Michigan” 
is Willard Baird, an experienced news- 
paperman in our State capital at Lan- 
sing and chief of the State capital bureau 
for Federated Publication, Inc., which 
publishes the State Journal in Lansing 
and the Enquirer and News in Battle 
Creek. His years of painstaking re- 
search and compilation of data for this 
project culminated in a series of 59 ar- 
ticles written for those two daily news- 
papers early this year. 

So great was the interest in the 
articles elsewhere in Michigan that Fed- 
erated Publications, Inc., made the mate- 
rial available as a public service to all 
other Michigan dailies and weeklies. 
Altogether, it was published by more 
than 150 Michigan newspapers. 

Now, as an additional public service 
endeavor, Federated Publications, Inc., 
has published the entire series in an at- 
tractive book which will be widely used 
as a reference work by the schools and 
libraries of our own State and, we hope, 
by similar institutions in other States. 

In it you will find, briefly yet clearly 
narrated, the history of Michigan from 
Indian days through the French and 
British colonial periods, territorial times, 
and early statehood to the present day. 
You will find in it also the story of Mich- 
igan’s tremendous natural resources, its 
industrial eminence, its impressive rec- 
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ords in agriculture, its fame as a tourist 
and resort State, and its many cultural 
achievements. 

It is a story we in Michigan are pleased 
to share with the rest of the Nation, and 
one we hope you will enjoy reading. 
uae M. Macwrowicz, First Dis- 

ct. 

GEORGE MeEabder, Second District. 

AvucusT E. JOHANSEN, Third District. 

CuiarE E. Horrman, Fourth District. 

GERALD R. ForpD, Jr., Fifth District. 

CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Sixth Dis- 
trict. 

JAMES G. O’HarA, Seventh District. 

ALvIn M. BENTLEY, Eighth District. 

ROBERT P. GriFFrn, Ninth District. 

EL LForD A. CEDERBERG, 10th District. 

Victor A. Knox, 11th District. 

JOHN B. BENNETT, 12th District. 

CHARLES C. Diecs, JR., 13th District. 

Louis CHARLES RaBavT, 14th District. 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 15th District. 

JOHN LESINSKI, 16th District. 

MarTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 17th District. 

WItiiam S. BROOMFIELD, 18th District. 





The Summit Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the Soviets in scuttling the sum- 
mit conference and withdrawing the in- 
vitation for President Eisenhower to visit 
the Soviet Union next month, while 
sensational, is not particularly surpris- 
ing. 

It was also most disappointing to 
many people who felt the conference 
might possibly help to ease current ten- 
sions and promote peace. 

The Marxist formula, being followed 
by the Soviet, does not desire the easing 
of tensions or the establishment of 
peaceful conditions. It is compounded 
of diplomatic strategy and propaganda 
tactics designed to encourage and arouse 
as much agitation, turmoil, and disorder 
in the world as possible. 

We are presently witnessing a large 
number of incidents, some of them in 
our own hemisphere and Nation, which 
indicate the widespread influence of the 
world Marxist movement. 

It is unfortunate that some way can- 
not be found, through dispassionate dis- 
cussion and exchange of views, to elimi- 
nate some of the basic causes of friction, 
but so long as the Soviets are intent upon 
using Marxist tactics and pursuing 
Marxist goals, we are not likely to de- 
velop in diplomatic councils that good 
faith and that sincerity of purpose 
which always must be indispensable in- 
gredients of any successful worthwhile 
diplomatic conference. 

Perhaps the breaking up of the con- 
ference at this time, if it is broken up as 
reported, may bring some good results. 
It would at least avoid a woeful waste of 
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time and energy on the part of our rep- 
resentatives and negotiators and would 
remove a most important source of com- 
munistic propaganda activity leveled 
against the free world, and particularly 
against the United States. 

It is a real pity that the nations can- 
not sit down together in an earnest effort 
to hammer out an agreement for dis- 
armament, control of nuclear energy 
through inspection safeguards, and the 
liberation of subject and _ enslaved 
peoples. 

Until these great questions are re- 
solved, there can be no lasting peace in 
the world. And Mr. Khrushchev will 
have to take the grave responsibility for 
this unhappy and dangerous situation. 

There are other encouraging aspects, 
namely, our great military and economic 
power and our unwillingness to knuckle 
under Communist threats. 

Barring constructive agreements, this 
power and strength will continue to be 
the real deterrent to large-scale war and, 
I hope, to small-scale ones as well. 

I hope that the President will speak 
out strongly for freedom and let Mr. 
Khrushchev and the world know, by un- 
equivocal language, that we intend to 
protect our security and our liberties, and 
we are willing to talk with any nation 
that honestly and sincerely wants to talk 
peace and justice. 





Airlift Modernization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include an interview with Representative 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, of South Carolina, 
chairman of a Special Subcommittee on 
the National Military Airlift, as it ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor: 


AIRLIFT MODERNIZATION—A CAPITAL INTER- 
vIEw WITH REPRESENTATIVE RIVERS 


(By Courtney Sheldon) 


WASHINGTON.—Representative L. MENDELL 
Rivers, Democrat, of South Carolina, vet- 
eran member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, with airplanes a special personal 
interest, and chairman of an influential 
Special Subcommittee on the National Mili- 
tary Airlift, says: “Everybody has been going 
hog wild on pushbutton warfare and for- 
getting what the Army has been say- 
ing. * * * Everybody else has overlooked 
the possibility of a limited war.” 

He estimates “It will take a billion dol- 
lars’ to modernize the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

Question. Sir, in your report you state that 
“within the first 20 days of either a general 
war without warning or limited war under 
any current assumptions for planning pur- 
poses, strategic airlift capabilities are seri- 
ously inadequate.” Could you elaborate on 
what you mean by “seriously inadequate”? 

Answer. The source of this information is 
classified. I'll just have to say it is in- 


adequate for the reason that we would have 
terrific difficulty in getting people of highest 
priority to the right place at the right time. 
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Those people would have to be carried in 
military aircraft because of the classified na- 
ture of their positions and of the equipment 
that they would have to operate. Transpor- 
tation of them would tax every single thing 
that MATS now has. And there would be a 
deficiency. 

Question. What has happened to MATS’s 
capability? 

Answer. They have only 31 airplanes that 
are modern out of 400-odd planes. I don’t 
want to minimize what MATS is doing with 
their inventories. They have done a monu- 
mental job. Their exercise Big Slam-Puerto 
Pine was fantastic for the inventories they 
have. Most of their planes are from 7 to 10 
years old; yet they carried out that operation 
without one serious casualty. 

I just don’t understand why we spend $42 
billion a year for defense and only possess 
second-class planes to do a first-class job. 

Question. Well, how did we arrive at this 
situation of such obsolescence? 

Answer. I think that everybody has been 
going hog-wild on push-button warfare and 
forgetting what the Army has been saying. 
The Army has been like a voice crying in the 
wilderness. Everybody else has overlooked 
the possibility of a limited war, and they 
have all thought that airplanes would phase 
out and missiles would take their place. This 
is the situation in a nutshell. 

Question. In respect to the Army needs 
you just mentioned, you said in your report 
that STRAC (Strategic Army Corps) is one 
of a very few major commands in all the 
services that has not acquired its own air- 
lift. Do you feel that they should have one 
or that some part of MATS should be pre- 
designated for Army airlift? 

Answer. Our report says it should be MATS 
on equal priority with the other services. 
Now we have recommended that MATS’ name 
be changed to MAC—Military Air Command. 
People have been shooting at MATS so long 
MATS has become anathema to certain ones. 
MATS is a command. It is part of a weapons 
system. People have been sniping at MATS 
as a competing airline. It is ridiculous. 
MATS is no airline. 

Question. You are talking now about the 
complaints of the civilian aviation transport 
industry that MATS is unfair competition? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Now can Congress order the Pen- 
tagon to predesignate MATS planes for Army 
airlift? 

Answer. The Joint Chiefs of the Armed 
Services can do it. 

Question. There is no way you can force 
them to? 

Answer. Well, I feel confident that the 
Joint Chiefs will do this. Our hearings were 
held for the purpose of helping. This is 
the first time the subject of airlift has ever 
been heard in Congress. And the informa- 
tion we have obtained has been helpful to 
the military. The Joint Chiefs are fine men. 
We are all in the same business—survival. 

Question. In regard to your recommenda- 
tions for funds for modernizing MATS, is 
Congress going to support you? 

Answer. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee made available $300 million for im- 
mediate off-the-shelf procurement of planes 
of the type the Army has requested, the 
130-B with extended range. That plane is 
already in production. The House has ap- 
proved and the bill has gone to the Senate. 

Question. What was the administration’s 
request concerning airlift modernization? 

Answer. The administration requested only 
$50 million to begin development of an un- 
compromised cargo plane. It recommended 
nothing to modernize MATS at this time. 
This would only be the beginning of a devel- 
opment. 

We, too, have recommended development 
of the plane. It takes from 4 to 5 years to 
develop a plane. We need planes now. It 
will take many more hundreds of millions 
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to bring MATS up to what it should be, I 
would venture the assertion that it would 
take a billion dollars to do the job. 
Question, Has there been any significant 
opposition within Congress itself or without 
Congress to your recommendations so far? 
Answer. I haven’t found a single opponent 
in the Congress, not a single one. It has 
been remarkable how people who have been 
fighting MATS have joined with us and 
sponsored our program. I know people who 
have been fighting MATS terrifically, called 
it an airline, now they have joined us and 
it demonstrates a bigness of men in Con- 
gress after the facts have been obtained. 





American Mining Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Mining Congress held its con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the Pitts- 
burgh-Hilton Hotel during the week of 
May 9. 

One of the outstanding addresses de- 
livered to that convention was made by 
the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Secretary Seaton’s speech points out 
many of the items which are of grave im- 
portance, not only to the coal industry, 
but to the Nation during the coming 
years. I wish to include this address, as 
a part of my remarks, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED A. 
SEATON, AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS COAL 
CONVENTION, PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 9, 1960 
The energy market, like our economy as a 

whole, is a highly dynamic phenomenon, 

Viewing its development over the last cen- 

tury, two characteristics stand out with par- 

ticular clarity. 

1. There has been a steady and very sub- 
stantial rate of overall growth. 

2. Within the expanding energy market, a 
complicated interplay of economic forces has 
produced an unusually high degree of fluc- 
tuation in the demand for different fuels. 

The high ratio of demand for coal came in 
1901, up to 90 percent of the market, before 
the curve turned downward under the im- 
pact of competition from oil and gas. 

It is true that today, oil provides two- 
fifths of the energy used; coal and natural 
gas, about one-fourth each; with hydropower 
and natural gas liquids providing the 
remainder. 

It is also true that while your industry’s 
production in 1901 was about 293 million 
tons, today it is over 430 million tons. 

The congressional panel on the Impact of 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy forecasts 
that overall energy consumption in the 
United States will reach 75,000 trillion British 
thermal units by 1975. Other authoritative 
estimates are in substantial agreement. 

Thus, the professional consensus is that 
the United States in 15 years will be using 
85 percent again as much energy as 5 years 
ago. 

For coal this could mean an increase of 
some 75 percent over 1955, with estimated 
production levels ranging up to about 750 
million tons annually. 

Some believe you will do even better than 
hold the portion of the market you now sup- 
ply. This optimism is based on the assump- 
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tion that increased demand for fuel in the 
United States will be mainly for electrical 
energy, @ field in which coal is at its best as 
a competitive fuel. 

For the competition which is to come, you 
of the coal industry have already set power- 
ful forces in motion to work in your behalf. 

You have mechanized to an astonishing 
degree. Preliminary estimates for 1959 put 
the overall average output at more than 12 
tons per man per day. By comparison, very 
few other countries have been able to reach 
an output level of 2 tons per man per day. 
Parenthetically, these few exceptions do not 
include Russia. 

It is highly significant that at a time when 
your industry has progressed to the highest 
efficiency level in the world, you also enjoy 
the best record for health and safety. 

The high plane of sound labor-manage- 
ment relations in your industry has pro- 
vided a dependable supply of coal at com- 
petitive prices. It has also fostered co- 
operation in your industrial operations, 
marketing, and public relations. 

Through such cooperation, notwithstand- 
ing significant increases in the cost of labor, 
equipment, supplies, and the general effects 
of inflation, the average price of coal f.o.b. 
the mine has been less than $5 a ton through- 
out the past decade. 

On the industrywide organizational front, 
you have made it clear that you will con- 
tinue to attack your problems in an aggres- 
sive manner. Indicative of that is the work 
of such organizations as the American 
Mining Congress, which is our host today. 

Important as these achievements are, the 
master keys to what you have been able 
to do, in my opinion, have been the varied 
and imaginative scientific and technologic 
research in which you have engaged, and the 
individual initiative you have displayed. It 
is obvious that without research, the degree 
of mechanization you now have would still 
be a dream, not a reality. Without mech- 
anization it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to hold the cost line. Without 
initiative and the willingness to accept 
change, you would now be trying to compete 
in a 20th century market while using the 
19th century mining methods. 

For an industry in a field as competitive 
as yours, a continuation, even an accelera- 
tion, of research activity is an absolute 
necessity. I assure you that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior wants to be both help- 
ful and effective in your endeavors. 

That pledge isn’t mere talk. We mean it 
and our actions prove we do. The Depart- 
ment now has under way comprehensive 
analyses of coal production, distribution, and 
marketing methods, as well as projects rang- 
ing from geologic mapping to the develop- 
ment of new uses for coal. 

At this afternoon’s meeting, Bureau of 
Mines’ personnel will present a film, show- 
ing preliminary work done last fall on hy- 
draulic mining of coal. It will indicate that 
given certain conditions, coal can be effec- 
tively mined by the use of high-pressure, 
high-velocity water jets. 

Recently, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
made available to us the coal-fired gas tur- 
bine with which it had been conducting 
Studies at Dunkirk, N.Y. The Bureau of 
Mines is working to adapt this equipment 
to stationary powerplants. If its perform- 
ance lives up to our expectations, it will 
greatly increase powerplant efficiency and 
should prove to be particularly valuable in 
those arid regions of the West where water 
is in short supply. 

Much as we are doing in coal research, 
we want to do much more. That is why I 
have repeatedly urged enactment of H.R. 
3375, a bill now pending in the Congress to 
Provide the Secretary of the Interior with 
much-needed authority to contract for coal 
research, 
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It is my firm belief that research programs 
of an immediate and applied nature can be 
earried out most efficiently through contracts 
with appropriate public and private organ- 
izations. 

We sincerely hope this legislation is ap- 
proved in this session. I have already an- 
nounced that once we have the authority, a 
special office of coal research will imme- 
diately be established to serve as our con- 
tracting agent. 

Greater activity in the field of applied 
research would complete the research spec- 
trum from the long-medium range to those 
of the short range, of immediate benefit to 
the coal industry. Such a three-pronged 
approach would make possible a united at- 
tack of science and technology on many of 
the problems of the coal industry. You and 
I will agree that is exactly what we must 
have, and the sooner, the better. 

In developing this new program, the Of- 
fice of Coal Research will utilize fully the 
guidance received from advisory committees 
which would include representation from all 
segments of your industry. Our experience 
in this kind of activity with the Office of 
Saline Water has been highly successful, 
and we are sure that a similar operation for 
coal will produce equally significant results. 

As you are all aware, the Department of 
the Interior and the coal industry share 
other common interests and problems. 

In March of 1959, President Eisenhower 
ordered the imposition of a system of manda- 
tory controls on imports of crude oil and of 
its principal products, including residual 
fuel oil. The President made it clear that 
the purpose of the oil import program was 
to insure a healthy domestic oil industry 
capable of exploring for and developing new 
oil reserves to replace those being depleted. 

Understandably, your testimony has a high 
degree of interest in the level of residual oil 
imports. One obvious reason is that many 
industrial installations, particularly electric 
utilities on the east coast, are able to switch 
quickly from coal to residual oil to natural 
gas, depending upon the price and availabil- 
ity of these competing fuels. 

I would prefer to believe that we would 
all agree that the program, as it applies to 
residual fuel oil, cannot be administered in a 
manner so as to cause real shortages or re- 
sult in real hardships to consumers. That 
would be morally indefensible, even if legally 
possible. 

In April of this year we necessarily made 
an upward adjustment in the level of allo- 
cations for residual imports for the period 
ending June 30, in order to avert a serious 
shortage of residual on the east coast, how- 
ever, that shortage may have been caused. 
That adjustment, together with the unim- 
ported portion of the original allocation 
for the first half of the year, made the total 
amount available for import in the second 
quarter of this year almost identical to 
actual imports in the second quarter of 1957, 
the base year for the residual part of the 
mandatory program. 

We are engaged in an import control pro- 
gram, and importers and consumers alike 
should recognize it as just that. In estab- 
lishing allocation levels we have no inten- 
tion of creating a set of conditions under 
which unlimited quantities of residual fuel 
oil can be imported and sold at distress 
prices. Nor do we have any intention of 
allowing the creation of an artificial set of 
circumstances to accomplish the same end 
result. 

To further strengthen the administration 
of the program we have, as you know, re- 
cently announced a revision in the allocation 
period from a semiannual to a quarterly 
basis. 

Coal has been and is now an essential ele- 
ment in the fuel supply picture in the 
United States, and it will continue to be so 
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in the foreseeable future. No one should 
forget that your industry provided the prin- 
cipal energy base upon which our Nation’s 
great industrial economy was founded. No 
one should forget that in the face of many 
obstacles, you satisfied unprecedented de- 
mands for energy during two terrible and 
prolonged World Wars. 

To me, a pound of coal means much more 
than a mere 16 ounces of a hard and black 
substance which we remove from the earth. 
In hundreds and thousands of ways it is 
important in the lives of human beings. 

Coal means for those engaged in the in- 
dustry, a source of livelihood for themselves 
and their families. 

For the consumer, it means everything 
from heat for the home to electric power for 
iron lungs or television. 

For those who have a role in developing 
our industrial might, it means a compara- 
tively inexpensive yet reliable source of fuel 
for everything from chemical plants to steel 
mills. 

For the Nation as a whole, it is one of the 
keystones which secures our economic sys- 
tem and our national defense. 

No one can believe more fervently than do 
I that for reasons of future national secu- 
rity, if for no other, it is of vital importance 
that we work together to maintain a healthy 
and thriving coal industry. 

There is something else I believe. At the 
overall rate of development and growth of 
this Nation, it is clear to me that we are 
going to need in the future all the fuel en- 
ergy we can get, from whatever source. 

There are obvious and clearly defined lim- 
its to the amount of hydroelectricity we can 
produce. There are also limits on the use 
of oil and gas for many purposes. And there 
are limits, economic and otherwise, on pro- 
duction and use of coal. 

A thriving industry in each case is cer- 
tainly desirable from a national standpoint, 
and I believe it is a proper function of Gov- 
ernment to help maintain an economic en- 
vironment within which efficient business 
enterprises may prosper and contribute to 
national economic strength. 

But it is not, in my opinion, a proper role 
of government to restrict unnecessarily the 
right of free economic choice by American 
consumers of the fuels, or anything else they 
want to purchase and use. Any other policy 
can only tend to throw our private enter- 
prise economic system out of gear, and con- 
tinued in the long run, destroy it altogether. 

Aside from the demands of national de- 
fense, the consumption of fuels should prop- 
erly continue to be determined by such fac- 
tors as relative costs at specific locations, 
efficiency of use, dependability of supply—in 
short, a combination of consumer preference 
and the cost per British thermal unit, de- 
livered at the burner. 

Our governmental system is one which 
gives equal opportunity to every citizen, ac- 
cording to his ability and effort. If we are 
to have equal opportunity, with freedom, 
then we cannot have an enforced or guaran- 
teed equality without regard to ability or ef- 
fort. The one is unalterably antagonistic 
to the other. 

To me, this principle also applies to our 
economic system. To bind it into a strait- 
jacket where the strings would be pulled 
from Washington could at best only serve to 
stifle initiative and progress. The logical 
result would inevitably be to destroy the very 
flexibility which is so essential if individual 
initiative is to be encouraged to make its 
impact felt. 

Admittedly, your industry has some very 
real problems. Nevertheless coal, as a fuel 
and as a source material for many other 
uses, has a perhaps unlimited horizon of op- 
portunities in the future. In the best tradi- 
tion of economic competition, I am sure you 
recognize that fact and will seize those op- 
portunities. And again, I assure you of the 
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Department of Interior’s sympathetic and 
helpful interest in your present and future 
economic health. 





A Firm Position at the Summit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a letter which I sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States regarding the 
summit meeting. I believe the letter is 
self-explanatory. 

I am happy to include a reply which 
I received today from the White House 
regarding my original correspondence. 
They are as follows: 





May 12, 1960. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Since it is quite ap- 
parent to many of us here in Congress that 
you are going to the summit meeting under 
most difficult conditions in the light of So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev’s activities during 
the past few days, I thought you would like 
to see the results of a survey which I have 
just concluded in the 11th Congressional 
District of Illinois. 

My congressional district, I believe, re- 
fiects to a great extent the thinking of most 
Americans. It is a representative district of 
the United States, and I am sending you 
these results with the hope that you will 
find comfort and strength in the knowledge 
that the American people support a firm 
position by the United States in our deal- 
ings with the Soviet Union. 

Two of the questions from my survey 
which deal with the summit meeting, to- 
gether with the replies, follow: 

1. Should the United States yield to So- 
viet Russia’s demand that we abandon our 
position in West Berlin? Yes, 6 percent; no, 
90 percent; undecided, 4 percent. 

2. Do you believe the United States should 
base its dealings with the Soviet Union on 
a firm and decisive demand that the captive 
nations of Europe be given the right to free 
elections? Yes, 85 percent; no, 9 percent; 
undecided, 6 percent. 

Regarding question No. 2, you will recall 
that the House of Representatives unan- 
imously adopted a resolution urging that the 
subject of free elections for the captive na- 
tions be raised by you at the summit meet- 
ing. 

I am happy to advise you that out of ap- 
proximately 60,000 lengthy questionnaires 
mailed to my constituents, about 14 percent 
took the trouble to respond. This response 
includes a much larger cross section of my 
constituency than many professional surveys. 

May I wish you Godspeed in your difficult 
journey? I join with my constituents in 
expressing a sincere hope that your mission 
will be successful. 

Respectfully yours, 
RoMAN C. PUCINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 
THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1960. 
The Honorable Roman C. PUCINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PucinsKi: The President has 
asked me to acknowledge with thanks your 
May 12 letter and to say that he found the 
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responses of your constituency to the ques- 
tions on your survey relating to the summit 
meeting very heartening and helpful. Your 
t in this information to his 
attention and your good wishes for the suc- 
cess of his endeavors in Paris are warmly 
appreciated by the President. 
With kind i 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 





Voyage of the “Triton” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, the accom- 
plishment of Capt. Edward L. Beach, the 
officers and men of the Triton will al- 
ways stand out as one of the greatest 
Naval expeditions in history—in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the U.S. 
Navy. 

President Eisenhower hailed the un- 
precedented feat in a special White 
House ceremony, at which time he con- 
ferred the Legion of Merit on Capt. Ed- 
ward L. Beach. 

The White House proudly announced 
the journey, which began, February 16 
and closely followed Magellan’s course of 
441 years ago. 

This achievement gave me great per- 
sonal satisfaction because it was my 
privilege and honor to have appointed, 
Lt. Comdr. Robert W. Bulmer of Ster- 
ling, Ill., to the U.S. Naval Academy. 
Lieutenant Commander Bulmer served 
as the operations officer on the nuclear 
submarine Triton on this historic voy- 
age. 

When I appointed Robert Bulmer to 
the Academy in 1945, I was convinced 
that he would not only be a credit to 
himself, but also a credit to the US. 
Navy. He has always justified the con- 
fidence I placed in him. 





Representative Bizz Johnson and the 1960 
Winter Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to read an editorial recently in 
the Sacramento Union commending Cal- 
ifornia’s able Representative from the 
Second District—Haro Lp T. “Bizz” JoHn- 
SON. Bizz JOHNSON played a very sig- 
nificant role in getting the 1960 Winter 
Olympics held in California, and the edi- 
torial commends him for not lagging 
in his interest in winter sports once the 
games were over. It makes the impor- 
tant point that Bizz Jonnson does not 
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regard the Winter Olympics as a fait 
accompli, but rather as a logical 
toward popularizing the great California 
winter sports industry. 

I take pleasure in bringing the edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed inthe Rec. 
ORD, as follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN REPORTS 


Congressman Haro.tp T. (Bizz) Jonson 
of the Second District doesn’t regard the 
winter Olympics at Squaw Valley as a fait 
accompli, but rather as a logical step toward 
popularizing the great California winter 
sports industry. In this viewpoint JoHNson 
is to be commended. 

“More than a million persons visited 
Squaw Valley before, during, and after the 
winter Olympics,” declares JOHNSON, “but 
more impressive to me is that more than a 
million persons visited other snow sports 
areas of the State as well. I took a survey 
of California’s national forests and parks 
to see what was happening in this recreation 
field. Everywhere officials reported the busi- 
ness of going down hill on skis and sleds 
is zooming.” 

Isn’t this what California bargained for 
in underwriting the rather expensive spec- 
tacle of the winter Olympics? But here is a 
State investment, seemingly, which is paying 
off. Let JoHNSON continue: 

‘Many mountain areas, which once lived 
on summer economies, are finding the snow 
enthusiasts bring welcome new business. 
Millions of dollars have been spent in snow 
sports and lodge developments. And the 
potential still is tremendous. 

“Tahoe National Forest, with the Olympics 
of course, led the field and Henry E. Branagh, 
forest supervisor, advised me that skiing was 
itself up 60 percent over last season with 
116,500 people on the slopes. Nearly 14,000 
people have used the ice rink, not counting 
the thousands upon thousands of spectators. 

“An old standby in the winter sports field 
is Yosemite’s Badger Pass. Superintendent 
John Preston writes that there have been 
126,718 visitors by early April and they still 
were coming. An average of 500 persons use 
the facilities on a weekday and 1,800 to 2,600 
on a typical Saturday or Sunday. This does 
not include 6,232 visitors who ice skated on 
the valley floor. Badger Pass opened in 1933 
and the use has been growing constantly. 

“Stanley R. Zeger, acting supervisor at 
Eldorado National Forest, says the year there 
was substandard as far as snow conditions 
were concerned, but that did not slow down 
the skiing enthusiasts. About 95 percent of 
the approximately 106,000 people using the 
Highway 50 and South Tahoe snowfields are 
skiers. The use was up about 7 percent. 
‘The last two snow seasons have been poor,’ 
says Supervisor Zeger, ‘but the trend is 
steadily increasing.’ 

“The people on the east side of the moun- 
tains are sharing in this activity and Mam- 
moth Mountain of the Inyo National For- 
est is one of the fastest growing snow re- 
gions in California. Supervisor Joe Radel 
reports a 32 percent gain with more than 
100,000 snow visits to the Inyo. 

“Although skiing is a major sport at Las- 
sen National Forest and Volcanic Park, Forest 
Supervisor V. A. Parker and Park Superin- 
tendent Edward Freeland say heavy family 
fun use attracts groups from all over north- 
ern California, including the San Francisco 
Bay region. 

“About 22,000 traveled to Lassen Forest, 
half of them going just to romp in the snow 
with the rest doing the skiing. Another 
15,000 toured Lassen Park’s snowfields. 
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“There is a tremendous potential for fu- 
ture development in both the Lassen and 
Inyo regions as well as some of the lesser 
used forest lands. 

“Plumas National Forest’s La Porte was 
one of the first ski areas to develop in north- 
ern California many, many winters ago. 
With that facility and the new Johnsville 
State Park coming in, the potential winter 
sports development is considerable. 

“JT look for development of the Plumas, 
Cedar Pass, Union Valley, and many other 
regions similar to Mount Shasta’s Ski Bowl in 
the Shasta-Trinity National Forest. Ob- 
serving its second year of winter sports, For- 
est Supervisor Paul Stathem says Shasta 
Bowl use is up 25 to 50 percent this year 
over the initial season there and Snowman’s 
Hill continues to provide an excellent com- 
munity place to play in the snow, which 
means most of the increase consists of visi- 
tors from outside the immediate region. 

“The reputation was spread this year to 
the benefit of all the Sierra Nevada, and 
everyone concerned must continue to work 
together to provide the facilities to meet this 
demand. The investment will be repaid 
many times.” 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following newsletter of May 
14, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Bruce Acer, Fifth District, Texas, May 
14, 1960) 


The Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ation bill, just enacted, presented the con- 
tradictory though not too unusual spectacle 
of Congressmen debating and agreeing to 
the expenditure of public money for a pro- 
gram that practically everyone, for varying 
Teasons, thought wrong, yet the bill passed 
handily without a record vote. The bill 
called for approximately $4 billion in vari- 
ous agriculture subsidies. The Appropria- 
tion Committee’s own report on the bill 
highlights the inconsistencies. Here are 
some quotes: “The Federal Government is 
now spending far more in the name of agri- 
culture than ever before in history * * * yet 
farm income in 1959 was at the lowest level 
since World War II. * * * Since 1953 the 
following ‘cures’ have been offered, tried, 
and from the record found wanting, so far 
as solving the problem is concerned.” Then 
are listed reduced price supports (lower as- 
sured prices), soil bank (to pay farmers for 
acreage left untilled) , Public Law 480 (to give 
surpluses away at home and abroad), Agri- 
culture Department personnel increase of 
28 percent, appropriations increase of 300 
percent, and production controls lowered 
(reduced acreage control). And still the 
problem remains unsolved. ‘The cost to the 
Federal Treasury since 1952 now totals $25.8 
billion. * * * Farmers tend to increase their 
production as farm prices are reduced.” 

The soil bank failed, according to the re- 
port, because we paid farmers for land that 
already lay idle; further; that if 56 percent 
of all farms were retired at $10 per acre per 
year, costing us $2.75 billion, we would cut 
Production only 9 percent. The problem, as 
the report states, “will never be solved until 
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Congress attacks the problem at its base, 
which is overproduction.” The report then 
shows that the $13.5 billion in food given 
away at home and abroad under Public Law 
480 since 1954 has not eliminated the sur- 
pluses, but rather “has contributed to a con- 
stantly deteriorating situation for American 
agriculture by getting these huge surpluses 
out of sight abroad and thereby postponing 
action to prevent the increase in the surplus 
problem.” Also, the report states that Pub- 
lic Law 480 “should be considered a foreign 
aid program and should be paid for in the 
mutual security bill.” Speaking of acreage 
controls, the report states, “while efforts to 
control production through acreage controls 
have not been effective, it appears unwise to 
eliminate them.” Under the heading, “Cor- 
rective Action Urgently Needed”, we find, 
“the situation becomes progressively worse. 
* * * It is imperative the present approaches 
to this problem be reversed if the agricul- 
tural industry of this country is to survive 
and if we are to prevent a bankrupt agricul- 
ture from pulling down the rest of our 
economy.” Yet the bill passed perpetuates 
the present programs. 

The forthright report stopped just short 
of the truth. The truth is that Federal sub- 
sidy (Federal money and Federal control) 
will kill private enterprise ultimately. True, 
to a degree, industry can live on, through 
accumulated productive strength, against the 
debilitating Federal regulation, much as a 
ship moves despite barnacles. True, tax- 
payers can survive economically despite the 
weight of taxation much as a strong man 
can carry a heavy burden and still do other 
tasks. But in either case or in combination 
of the two, subsidy and taxation, free enter- 
prise, private initiative, and individual free- 
dom go down the drain. We are now wit- 
nessing the struggle of a dying, free industry, 
originally a free industry—agriculture—be- 
cause of the Federal Government. The solu- 
tion? Get the Federal Government out en- 
tirely. Only then can normal market sup- 
ply and demand react and result in the right 
prices, which in turn will result in a good 
income to the farmer, balanced against the 
costs of other commodities. So the effort of 
Congress should be directed toward freeing 
the farmer, not regulating and subsidizing 
him deeper into trouble. The bill passed 
without a record vote. I voted against it 
and desire to be so recorded. I predict that 
if Congress will not take the statesmanlike 
position, then the people will force action, 
just as happened in the labor reform bill, 
passed despite House leadership opposition. 
It would be better, and hurt the farmers less, 
it seems to me, if the Congress and the farm 
industry effected the changes voluntarily 
than to have it forced on them. 

Russia’s propagandistic blustering con- 
cerning the American “spy” was answered 
forthrightly by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee in a floor speech. Mr. 
CaNNON pointed out our failure to antic- 
ipate the Communists’ Korean attack which 
cost our own unready troops dearly. So it is 
that for 4 years CIA (Central Intelligence 
Agency) by design has been sending planes 
over Russia to observe in order to protect 
ourselves, so far as possible, against buildups 
for surprise attacks. He likened the appro- 
priation of funds for this work to the secret 
atomic work at Oak Ridge which preceded 
the atom bomb, unknown to all but a few 
of the Members of Congress. Espionage is 
a part of modern warfare and survival. Ours 
is hardly comparable to Russia’s infiltration 
and subversive efforts. It was a refreshing 
statement. Russia needs to be told once and 
for all that we are deadly serious in our 
intention to protect freedom-loving nations, 
and if they don’t like it, that’s just too bad. 
Tough and direct action is all that blusterers 
understand. Only as we are strong, tough- 
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minded, and toughtalking, will we prevent 
war and strengthen and attract the only 
kind of allies we want, specifically those 
equally dedicated to preserving freedom for 
mankind against the godless, slave-state 
alternative of communism. 





Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a brief résumé 
of a talk I made to the Clinton (S.C.) 
Kiwanis Club’s annual farmers night 
program, April 14, 1960: 

FARM PROGRAM 


(Address of Congressman WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn at Kiwanis Club’s annual 
farmers night, April 14, at Clinton, S.C.) 


The most serious domestic problem facing 
the people of the United States is the farm 
situation. Farm population in the United 
States has dropped to 11 percent of the total, 
the lowest percentage in the history of the 
United States and the lowest of any major 
world power in the history of the world. 
This is a dangerously low percentage. 

The United States was founded by men 
with a rural philosophy. The Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights were largely written by rural 
men. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe were all outstanding farmers. The 
fact that Washington and Jefferson were 
great farmers made them good Presidents. 
Nearly all of the Presidents in the history 
of the United States were born and reared 
on a farm or associated with a farm. The 
membership of the Congress for 130 years 
was overwhelmingly rural. Farmers have 
initiative. They are independent. They 
think for themselves. They cannot be 
herded or coerced to the polls by goons and 
ward bosses. It is difficult to get up a mob 
or overthrow the Government with busy, 
contented landowning farmers. A man who 
is busy milking cows and tilling the soil is 
not going to lead a march on the Nation’s 
Capitol to overthrow representative gov- 
ernment. 

We do not find Communists and Socialists 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture. Our 
rural areas are no breeding ground for juve- 
nile delinquency. Rural people go to church 
and support good schools. The rural home 
is the bedrock of a democratic society. 

Under the price-support and acreage-con- 
trol programs, the American family-size 
farmer has been reduced to a state of peon- 
age. One-half of the burley-tobacco growers 
in the United States, under this Government 
program, are permitted only one-half acre 
or less—in a nation that originated the cul- 
ture of tobacco. Under these Government 
programs, cotton acreage has fallen off in 
the United States 60 percent since 1930. We 
have lost cotton markets at home and abroad. 
One-third of the cotton farmers in the United 
States grow 5 acres or less. The percentage 
is even greater in the Southeast. It is im- 
possible for a farmer to clothe, support, and 
send his children to college with less than 
5 acres of cotton or one-half acre of tobacco. 

What opportunity is there for a young man 
with an ambition to be a farmer? He cannot 
possibly become a farmer unless he inherits 
a farm or marries into one with allotted 
acres. Farming is the only business in this 
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so-called free nation that a young man can- 
not go into—he is not permitted to do so 
by a government of free people. Under these 
Government programs, the situation gets 
worse and worse. Surpluses mount and the 
rural population decreases, with more and 
more people on the welfare rolls and more 
looking to Washington paternalism. 

These farm programs could not have served 
Russia’s purpose more if they had been writ- 
ten by the Kremlin’s planners of world con- 
quest. America’s population is being con- 
centrated in the great cities, easy to annihi- 
late with the atomic bomb, easy to herd into 
political machines, and easily subjected to 
propaganda and agitation. In fact, the first 
farm program inaugurated in the United 
States was written by questionable charac- 
ters—one of whom has since served a term 
in the penitentiary. The farm program was 
written by Alger Hiss, Nathan Witt, Frank 
Shea, Rex Tugwell, Lee Pressman, Henry A. 
Wallace, and Felix Frankfurter, presently a 
Justice of this notorious U.S. Supreme Court. 
These were principally bright young attor- 
neys, most of whom knew nothing whatever 
about agriculture. 

Under the programs these men inaugu- 
rated, we grow less and less, our farm popu- 
lation shrinks, while Russia grows more and 
more and every nation in the world increases 
her farm acreage. Soviet Russia since 1955 
has added over 100 million new acres to agri- 
cultural production. Rhodesia exempts her 
farmers from land taxes to grow more and 
more. Turkey exempts her farmers from in- 
come taxes to grow more and more. In this 
country we passed a soil bank to get our 
farmers to grow less and less. Incidentally, 
the average farmer in Rhodesia plants 65 
acres of tobacco; in Canada, 30 acres; and in 
the United States, may I repeat, half of the 
tobacco farmers are permitted to plant only 
one-half acre or less. The same is true with 
cotton and wheat. Foreign nations grow 
more, with American foreign aid, while we 
grow less. We send them marketing experts, 
fertilizer experts, and the net result is to 
put our own people out of business. 

Under the cotton price-support loan pro- 
gram, in the year 1958 358 farmers in the 
State of California received $50,000 or more; 
Arizona, 194; Mississippi, 237; South Caro- 
lina, 1; Georgia, none; North Carolina, 2; 
Alabama, none. Here in the Southeast we 
are not only being forced and tricked off 
the land, but we are paying the bill for 
others to become bigger and bigger. The 
atmosphere is being carefully created so that 
someday a campaign of land reform will ex- 
plode in the United States along the lines 
of China’s and Cuba’s agrarian reform. The 
only segments of our farm economy holding 
its own, growing, free, and with hope, are 
those outside of Government control and 
price supports—for example, livestock, pine 
trees, citrus fruits, and vegetables. 

On my farm I grow beef, pine trees, and 
grass, because I can do so without Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The pressure was put on Congress to put 
price supports on livestock, but I am so 
glad today we resisted these pressure groups. 
The beef surplus simply vanished through 
increased consumption. Livestock today ac- 
counts for 54 percent of the farm income. 

Yes, we need a farm program, a new farm 
program, a positive program, one that looks 
to the future, one that will offer hope to 
the youth of this country, one that will 
beckon to the teeming millions in the 
crowded cities, one that can assure us food 
and part-time employment for the unem- 
ployed during times of depression. 

1. The No. 1 plank in this farm program 
should be gradual elimination of price 
supports and all acreage controls. Our free 


Nation cannot long survive as long as its farm 
population is regimented, controlled, and 
paid to do less and become weaker. 
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2. The Government subsidizes certain 
business operations to stay in business, to 
expand, grow, and to employ more people. 
On the other hand, we subsidize the farmer 
to plant less and less, to employ fewer people 
and to buy less fertilizer, machinery, and 
supplies. We are simply paying him directly 
to go out of business. It would be much 
better for the Nation if we paid the farmer to 
grow more, not less, and if we paid him 
directly to stay on the farm instead of mov- 
ing toward the overcrowded cities. 

3. Get rid of the surplus by promoting 
markets abroad and expanding our markets 
at home. 

4. Develop new crops and new uses through 
expanded research and advertising. Dr. 
Herty kept thousands of farmers in business 
by research on the pine tree. 

5. Expand the rural development program. 

6. Give the farmer more Federal tax ad- 
vantages so he can compete with the tax 
exempt farmers of foreign nations. Give 
him a break with local taxes by making him 
pay less for improved rural property. The 
policy now is to tax a farmer if he paints his 
house and improves the appearance of his 
farm. The local taxes of many farmers have 
doubled since improving his place by sheer 
initiative and effort. 

7. Imports—the farm problem could be 
solved in one stroke by prohibiting imports 
of livestock, cotton goods, and other farm 
commodities we already have in surplus. 
Over 100 million new acres could be used in 
the United States to produce the beef, wool, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, grain, and other farm 
commodities now imported from foreign 
countries. 

South Carolina needs new industry, but 
more than anything else we need to save our 
old industry which consumes cotton from 
our farms. We need new industry, but we 
also need a South Carolina Planning and De- 
velopment Board for Agriculture. South 
Carolina’s agriculture development must 
keep pace with its industrial development. 
It will be tragic for the future political and 
social welfare of our State if we become all 
industrial. We must have a balanced econ- 
omy. We must preserve our South Carolina 
rural heritage, traditions, and philosophy. 

We have a great agricultural college at 
Clemson. Clemson’s agricultural program 
needs the full support and backing of all 
of our citizens, both urban and rural. 

Through research and planning, South 
Carolina was able to switch from indigo to 
rice, to cotton, and now to livestock and pine 
trees. South Carolina must and can con- 
tinue to be largely agricultural. 





A Good Example To Follow 
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F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had the pleasure of attending 
what I believe was a historic meeting of 
Local 1031, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Union, in Chicago, 
whose president is Mr. Frank Darling. 

So far as I know, local 1031 is the first 
union in America to provide for its re- 
tired members hospital and surgical in- 
surance, which they otherwise could not 
afford and which will be paid for out of 
union dues. 
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Much has been said in the recent past 
about the lack of democracy in unions, 
On the basis of my own personal obser- 
vations, no such charge could be lodged 
against local 1031, which used 29 voting 
machines to conduct a secret election on 
@ proposal to raise the union’s dues 50 
cents a month with which to provide this 
insurance for its retired members. 

The proposal was approved by an over- 
whelming vote of approximately 6 to 1, 
and it is indeed encouraging to see the 
members of a union show such humane 
concern for their retired members, who 
otherwise would be denied surgical and 
hospital care in their older years. 

The membership of this union is fully 
aware that Congress is now studying 
various proposals to provide surgical and 
hospital care for our senior citizens. I 
think it can be an inspiration to all of us 
to see that this organization did not wait 
for the Federal Government to act, but 
rather until such time as a Federal pro- 
gram is agreed upon, it has undertaken 
the responsibility of providing for the 
care of its retired members through its 
own resources. 

In discussing the proposal, Mr. Darl- 
ing made it eminently clear that many 
small unions throughout the country are 
not financially capable of taking similar 
action and that the action of his own 
union was in no way intended to serve 
as a deterrent to the responsibility which 
rests with Congress to provide a plan 
for our Nation’s senior citizens. But it 
is refreshing to see this union recognize 
its responsibility to its older members 
without waiting for Federal action. 

I recall the many assaults against de- 
cent unions that were voiced here in this 
Chamber last year during the debate on 
the labor-management reform bill. I 
wish that every Member of Congress 
could have seen democracy at work at 
this meeting of local 1031, when each 
member’s individual right to express 
himself in a secret ballot on this proposal 
was respected by the union’s leadership. 

I believe Mr. Darling is to be congratu- 
lated for initiating this action in his 
union. It was obvious to me in observ- 
ing the voting on this proposal that the 
large turnout of members who partici- 
pated in this meeting reflects the high 
regard the members of local 1031 have 
for Mr. Darling and the rest of the of- 
ficers of his local. 

Those who have been so severe in their 
criticism of the labor movement and 
who have repeatedly refused to acknowl- 
edge the fact that the abuses of the few 
in no way reflect the decent conduct of 
the overwhelming majority of unions in 
this country, could learn a great deal by 
observing the conduct of local 1031. 

Together with my remarks I should 
like to include an excerpt from a bulle- 
tin put out by Harry C. Herman, of New 
York, entitled “Executive’s Labor Re- 
port” which is published weekly for the 
Nation’s top industrial executives. This 
publication caters primarily to the Na- 
tion's largest industries and could hardly 
be called a prolabor publication. Sig- 
nificantly, in this bulletin of May 2, the 
“Executive’s Labor Report” describes 
Frank Darling as “one of labor’s most 
original innovators.” 
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Here is how this particular publication 
described the action of Mr. Darling’s 
union regarding surgical and medical 
care for its senior citizens: 

The Darling plan, which is the first to our 
knowledge in America for a major industrial 
union, provides hospitalization and medical 
care upon retirement for the rest of the 
members’ lives. It starts in 1960. 

But this is not the astonishing part. 

Here is the big twist: 

The entire and complete cost of this pro- 

will be borne by the union. No dues 
during this time or any other costs are 
required. 

In order to qualify to receive such hospi- 
talization and medical care, a member must 
have a total membership period of 10 years 
or more, be employed in any local 1031 shop 
after reaching the age of 60, be 65 years old 
or more, and retire at 65 or more. 

The proposed insurance coverage is to be 
$15 per day hospital expense, up to $300 
surgical expense, up to $150 for medicines, 
X-rays, ambulance, etc., and doctor visits of 
$5 for each visit a doctor makes to either the 
member’s home or a hospital, and $3 for each 
visit the member makes to a doctor’s office 
starting with the third such visit and with a 
maximum of 50 visits in any illness. 

The plan will apply to any member who 
has paid dues to local 1031 for 10 years or 
more, regardless of the number of companies 
any such member may have worked for 
during that period. 

It further provides that local 1031 will give 
any member who otherwise qualifies and 
retired during 1959, who was 65 or more, 
such an insurance policy at no cost to the 
retired member even though the plan does 
not formally go into effect until 1960. 

When checking around the country for 
the effects of such a plan among labor lead- 
ers and industrialists, it was interesting to 
this observer that reaction was unanimously 
enthusiastic by both. 


The bulletin quite appropriately in- 
cludes a salute to Frank Darling, “Chi- 
cago’s most unusual labor man—we need 
more like him.” 

This action taken by local 1031, I be- 
lieve, will undoubtedly inspire other 
unions to take similar action until such 
time as Congress recognizes its responsi- 
bility and provides an adequate program 
to care for the Nation’s senior citizens. 

I should like to add my own warm con- 
gratulations to Frank Darling and to his 
Membership, which showed such good 
judgment in solving a serious problem for 
its senior members. I feel confident 
that the action taken by local 1031 will 
provide a stimulus for other organiza- 
tions to follow suit. 





Continental Fuels Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the American Mining Congress at 
its coal convention in Pittsburgh fea- 
tured a panel discussion on a national 
fuels policy. My observation is that the 
Series of presentations provided em- 
Phatic evidence of the urgent necessity 
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for a study to determine whether a na- 

tional fuels policy is needed. If the 

answer is yes, then it must also be de- 
termined whether legislation is needed 
to adopt or implement a policy. 

As one of the participants in the dis- 
cussion, I was especially interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], who sug- 
gested that the possibility of a conti- 
nental fuels policy should be considered. 
With the development of Canada’s rich 
mineral resources, and with increasing 
fuels traffic between the Dominion and 
the United States, I feel that the point 
raised by the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs should receive careful at- 
tention. : 

From a selfish position, I might be in- 
clined to stand pat on my resolution to 
confine the study to this Nation’s energy 
resources, supplies, and requirements. 
Although already more than half a bil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal have been 
extracted from Colorado’s mines, at 
least 49 billion tons of minable reserves 
remain within our borders—enough to 
supply the entire Nation for more than 
a century at present rates of production. 
We have enough oil shale to provide 
through synthesis all the liquid and 
gaseous fuels that America could use 
in many, many years. Petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, water power, and atomic energy 
are well represented in Colorado’s soil. 

Canada, and Mexico as well, have im- 
portant fuel reserves. They are our good 
neighbors and we all want to encourage 
commerce among these great nations to 
whatever extent is mutually beneficial. 
I am interested in the idea of a con- 
tinental fuels policy. I believe that it 
should be explored assiduously. I ask 
that Congressman SAYLor’s remarks to 
the American Mining Congress be in- 
serted at this point: 

AN ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN MINING CON- 
GRESS, May 9, 1960, By Hon. JOHN P. Say- 
LOR 
At the start I should like to congratulate 

Mr. Julian Conover and the American Min- 
ing Congress for making this forum possible. 
Discussions of this kind can go a long way 
toward developing a public awareness to the 
need for a fuels policy. Perhaps the idea will 
also appeal to the oil and gas industries when 
they hold association meetings. When all 
considerations—pro and con—have been 
thoroughly threshed out, maybe we will find 
that we have a common meeting ground on 
this issue. 

I will say at the start that I have no par- 
ticular pride of authorship with respect to 
the fuels policy study that I have introduced 
in the House. If someone has a better ap- 
proach to the problem—be he a Democrat or 
Republican—from Texas, Louisiana, West 
Virginia, or anywhere else—you may be sure 
that I will go along with it. Just Keep re- 
ligior. out of it—that’s all anyone can ask. 

The first mention of a national fuels policy 
study produced tumultuous repercussions. 
I was reminded of the minister describing 
the Day of Judgment. 

“Thunder will boom,” he boomed. “Light- 
ning will strike. Rivers will overfiow. 
Flames will shoot down from the heavens. 
There will be storms, floods, earthquakes.” 

A little girl looked up eagerly at her parent. 

“Mommy,” she whispered, “will we get out 
of school?” 

A representative of a competing fuels in- 
dustry rushed up to my office protesting vio- 
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lently the idea of a fuels policy study. “We 
already have a fuels policy,” he insisted. 
When I asked him if there was anything 
wrong in studying existing Government pro- 
grams, he hesitated, then merely said that 
there was no necessity for it. 

Acknowledging that we have a semblance 
of a fuels policy in the form of the various 
laws and agencies that effect energy pro- 
duction and supply, it appears that oppo- 
sition to a study would come exclusively 
from industries, companies, or individuals 
fearful that the results of an investigation 
might serve to discomfort their own particu- 
lar interests. There are three sound reasons 
why the proposed study should be under- 
taken as soon as possible. Any one of the 
reasons is enough to justify the project; in 
the aggregate they make it a mandatory 
undertaking. Let us examine them, al- 
though the order in which they are listed 
does not necessarily indicate their degree of 
importance. 

(1) Conservation: As an admirer of Ted- 
dy Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot for many 
years, I have devoted considerable time in 
Congress to the matter of proper use of all 
natural resources. God was very generous 
in filling our cupboards with ample supplies 
of the raw materials that a people must have 
in order to make the most of human re- 
sources, inventiveness, and ambition. To 
use our natural resources extravagantly 
without considering the needs of the gener- 
ations to follow is immoral. 

Is America exercising proper frugality in 
the production and utilization of energy de- 
posits? I think it is time that we find out. 
Eight years ago the President’s Material 
Policy Commission, known as the Paley 
Commission, warned against extravagant use 
of natural gas. I have repeated this warn- 
ing numerous times, because I believe that 
it would be unfair for us to deprive unneces- 
sarily our children and their children of a 
supply of this special fuel. 

Natural gas spokesmen raise a hue and 
cry when the suggestion is made that the 
principles of conservation should be applied 
to their relatively scarce product—natural 
gas. However, the Federal Government has 
already taken legislative steps to conserve 
the extremely scarce and valuable product, 
helium, and this has been done without any 
implication of undue imposition of Federal 
controls * * * and without any allegations 
of damage to the free enterprise system. 
Natural gas is disappearing and should not 
be wasted. It is valuable and the same 
principles of conservation will eventually— 
why not now—have to be applied. It is my 
view that conservation should be exercised 
now, to use a metaphor, rather than in the 
future attempt to lock the distribution door 
when the natural gas horse has already been 
stolen. 

(2) National security: Last Tuesday morn- 
ing newspapers contained an item, “Dateline 
Tokyo,” stating that Russia has 100 subma- 
rines operating in the Pacific. On many oc- 
casions we have been alerted to the fact that 
Red underwater craft infest Atlantic waters. 
Naval experts have warned us that major 
ports on both coasts could be demolished 
through coordinate enemy submarine action 
in the event of a major war. For that mat- 
ter, oceangoing tankers would have little 
need for port facilities in an age when Rus- 
sia has 400 submarines. Germany started 
World War II with only 60, yet was able to 
disrupt completely tanker traffic in the Gulf 
of Mexico as well as along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

So, in an emergency we could not depend 
upon foreign oil to help our domestic mo- 
bilization activities. To what extent the 
country can lean upon foreign fuel in peace- 
time merits close study. A Cabinet Com- 
mittee looked into this phase of the defense 
structure and recommended the import re- 
strictions that were the basis for the manda- 
tory control program established by the 
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President last year. This control order could 
be regarded as a phase of a national fuels 
policy. I see no reason why it should remain 
apart from the general study which we pro- 
pose. 

(3) The general economy: The Natural 
Gas Act, another of the many Federal laws 
affecting the oil and gas industries, was 
adopted 22 years ago when the Nation was 
using just 20 percent of the amount of nat- 
ural gas that is being consumed at the 
present time. Quite a few of us in Congress 
have asked repeatedly that this obsolete leg- 
islation be updated. From what has been 
appearing in the newspapers of late, a grow- 
ing number of Americans agree that the Nat- 
ural Gas Act should be revised to meet pres- 
ent day requirements. 

The natural gas industry is protected by 
public utility status. Under present condi- 
tions, a gas transmission line may make its 
product available to industrial consumers 
at less than half the cost that residential 
patrons are charged. Pittsburghers are com- 
plaining about constantly increasing rates. 
I have some figures here which may be of in- 
terest. The last available tables are for 1958, 
but they are sufficiently recent to spotlight 
a despicable situation. The average cost of 
natural gas to homeowners in Pennsylvania 
was a little more than $1 per thousand cubic 
feet in 1958. In the same year the same 
product was being sold to electric utilities 
in Pennsylvania for 31.2 cents—or less than 
one-third of what householders had to pay 
for it. Mainline industrial users were 
charged a little more * * * they paid 47.1 
cent per thousand cubic feet, but still less 
than half of what we the people were 
charged. 

This discrimination is reprehensible. I 
think that a national fuels study could re- 
sult in its elimination. 

Needless to say, the practice of dumping 
gas into industrial markets at whatever price 
is necessary to undersell coal is costing the 
bituminous coal industry many millions of 
tons per.year. Although we have enough 
coal in America to last for more than 1,000 
years, at present rates of production, and 
though the natural gas life index is set at 
less than a quarter of a century, this val- 
uable product is flowing freely into whatever 
industrial and utility markets will take it. 
As a consequence, many mines are closed, 
mineworkers are idled, railroaders who de- 
pend upon coal traffic for a livelihood are 
laid off, and economic stagnation extends in 
communities up and down the line. Cer- 
tainly we need a fuels study. 

Gentlemen, I could cite 101 cases to sup- 
port my proposal for a fuels study. I assure 
you that I shall continue to exert every effort 
to induce Congress to undertake this work. 
I repeat that I will not stand by my own 
resolution if a more logical one is advanced. 

As a matter of fact, I have been giving 
serious thought to the possibility of recom- 
mending that the fuels study be extended 
so that it will be continental in scope rather 
than limited to our own boundary. For a 
number of years I protested the proposal to 
import natural gas from Canada into the 
Midwest. Among other reasons, I feel that 
it would place our consumers at the mercy 
of international gas interests. Within the 
past several months both the Canadian En- 
ergy Board and the US. Federal Power Com- 
mission have issued the necessary certificates 
for the line from the Dominion into and 
through Minnesota. I noticed about 10 days 
ago that the National Coal Association has 
asked that the case be reopened, so as yet the 
final decision must be considered uncertain. 

Unless Congress or the tariffmaking au- 
thorities in the State Department do an 
abrupt about-face, any gas entering this 
country from Canada would be duty free. 
In contrast, Canada imposes a 50-cent-per- 
ton tariff on all U.S. coal that moves north- 
ward across the border. 
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If there is any reciprocity in this arrange- 
ment, I do not detect it. Perhaps a conti- 
nental fuels policy could also bring about 
a solution to this inequity. 





Michigan—Your Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the title 
I have given my remarks today—‘‘Michi- 
gan—Your Opportunity’—is also the 
slogan for Michigan Week, 1960. The 
seventh annual observation of Michigan 
Week commenced yesterday, May 15, 
and will run through the remainder of 
this week. In general, the purpose of 
Michigan Week is to promote the great 
State of Michigan throughout the Na- 
tion. More specifically, the purposes of 
Michigan Week are three: First, to ad- 
vance the economic and social progress 
of Michigan; second, to promote among 
Michigan residents and the people of the 
United States a better understanding of 
the advantages Michigan offers as a 
place for living, working, enjoying rec- 
reation and doing business; and, third 
to get all Michigan residents working 
together to make the State an even bet- 
ter place in which to live, work, and en- 
joy life. As a native and life-long resi- 
dent of Michigan, I am happy to take 
part in this Michigan Week effort and to 
assist in advancing these fine purposes 
which I have just enumerated. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, it is 
comparatively easy for me to do this be- 
cause the State of Michigan is replete 
with such a wealth of natural resources, 
commercial opportunities, and other ad- 
vantages that I could go on virtually ad 
infinitum in extolling them. 

Michigan is the largest State east of 
the Mississippi. The Upper Peninsula 
alone is equal in size to Connecticut, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts combined. Both the Upper and 
Lower Peninsulas have been richly en- 
dowed by nature. Indeed the State 
motto: “If you seek a pleasant peninsula, 
look about you” is well justified. The 
economy of Michigan rests firmly upon 
the three main pillars of industry, agri- 
culture, and the tourist trade. During 
World War II, the magnificent perform- 
ance of Michigan’s automotive industry 
earned for our State the title “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” Our State continues to- 
day to be one of the foremost producers 
of military vehicular equipment and is 
also in the forefront of the vast new de- 
velopment and rapid expansion in the 
manufacture of ballistic missiles—awe- 
some and terrible weapons of the new 
space age. 

The automotive industry, however, is 
only one among many in which Michi- 
gan is a leader. On the basis of value 
added by manufacture, Michigan also 
ranks first in boatbuilding, output of 
internal combustion engines, mobile 
homes, steel springs, hardware, industrial 
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patterns, special dies and tools, and con- 
veyors. Michigan is also known far and 
wide as an outstanding producer of fur- 
niture, breakfast foods, drugs and chem- 
icals, sporting and athletic goods, steel, 
chemicals, salt, and paper products. 

Michigan boasts of many new and up- 
and-coming fields. One of these is the 
production of chemicals. The value 
added by manufacture in the chemical 
industry is even now in the neighborhood 
of $600 million. The wealth of raw ma- 
terials available within the State gives 
every prospect of boosting Michigan to 
one of the Nation’s top producers of 
chemicals. In general, overall diversifi- 
cation of industry has proceeded at such 
a rapid pace that of the 453 industries 
classified by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Michigan has 369—or 81 percent of 
the total. 

What is more, industry is continuing 
to flock to Michigan in droves. For the 
6-month period ending last month, April 
1960, Michigan led all other States in in- 
dustrial growth. During that time 94 
new industrial facilities came to Michi- 
gan. This is far more than the second 
ranked State. Of these 94 new facilities, 
74 were in the Detroit metropolitan area, 
including Ann Arbor. This means that 
this single metropolitan area acquired 
more new industrial facilities than any 
other single State. And it should be 
duly noted that these figures do not even 
include companies which leased or ex- 
panded into existing industrial facilities. 
These figures represent new facilities 
only. In short, during the 6 months 
ending April 1960, building permits were 
issued for 94 new industrial projects 
costing a total of $111,121,209. Of this 
total more than $62 million was in the 
city of Detroit and eight suburban com- 
munities. This Detroit figure does not 
include some $20 million for expansion 
of 214 industrial plants and 87 industrial 
warehouse facilities during the same 6- 
month period. Nor do any of these fig- 
ures include any of the approximately 
$150 million in new facilities announced 
or started in the previous 6-month pe- 
riod. It is easily seen, Mr. Speaker, that 
Michigan’s tremendous attractiveness to 
industry has not diminished at all. To 
the contrary, it is on the upswing. 

One of the main reasons for this at- 
tractiveness, of course, is the tremen- 
dous treasury of raw materials of which 
the State of Michigan can so justly 
boast. It is said that “‘whatever a man- 
ufacturer may need in the way of mate- 
rials, it is probable that he will find 
them in Michigan.” A study of a re- 
sources map of the State readily bears 
out this great abundance of nature’s 
bounty. 

Starting with Upper Peninsula, which 
is part of the greatest iron ore producing 
region of the world—the Lake Superior 
District, we find very extensive iron ore 
deposits—Michigan’s most valuable 
mineral resource. These deposits place 
Michigan second among all iron ore pro- 
ducing States. Since 1854, Michigan 
mines have shipped a tonnage of ore 
equal to the total excavation of the 
Panama Canal. Between 1860 and 1890 
Michigan led the Nation in the produc- 
tion of lumber. Michigan lumber helped 
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to build 19th century America. Al- 
though the forests have been largely cut 
over, Michigan is still a major lumbering 
State. In all, the State of Michigan 
poasts 19 million acres of forests, yield- 
ing about 1 million cords annually. It 
is expected that Michigan’s lumber har- 
vest will be considerably increased as the 
second stand of timber grows in, for the 
lumbermen of the State are applying 
their knowledge of modern conservation 
methods to insure a continuing supply of 
wood. The hardwoods are basic to our 
furniture industry, while the softwoods 
underwrite Michigan’s well-known pa- 
per and pulp industry. 

Michigan is well endowed with many 
other natural resources. She is noted 
for her limestone. She is first in the 
production of salt in the Nation, fur- 
nishing about 20 percent of the Nation’s 
supply. Of all the States, Michigan has 
easiest and greatest access to the 
bountiful supply of fresh water in the 
Great Lakes, by far the largest reservoir 
of fresh water in the world. Michigan 
annually ranks fourth in production of 
cement. She ranks high in the annual 
production of oil—over 10 million bar- 
rels per year. She is always very high, 
usually sixth, in the production of cop- 
per. Michigan has the world’s largest 
limestone quarries and deposits of gyp- 
sum. Nationally Michigan is first in 
gypsum production and second in all 
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stone production, including limestone. 
Michigan is second in the production of 
iron ore, supplying about 13 percent of 
the Nation’s need. 

Michigan’s Lower Peninsula has ex- 
tensive quantities of sand and gravel. 
Michigan’s fine highways are built of 
her own native materials. The mention 
of highways brings to mind Michigan’s 
wonderful traffic safety record. Al- 
though Michigan is high up among the 
States with the highest traffic volume, 
yet she has the second lowest number 
of traffic fatalities per 100 million miles 
traveled. In addition to industry, Mich- 
igan is a top notch agricultural State. 
The value of her agricultural products 
exceeds $730 million each year. For 
example, Michigan annually produces: 
42 million pounds of strawberries with 
a value of $6.1 million; 65 thousand 
gallons of maple syrup worth $350,000; 
6,000 acres of peppermint worth $800,- 
000; 3,000 acres of spearmint, a crop 
worth $600,000. The Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan produces some 97 percent of 
the Nation’s crop of navy beans. Beans 
may be baked in Boston, but they are 
raised in Michigan. The State also 
leads in the production of tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and cultivated blueberries. 
She is third in the production of apples, 
fifth in peaches, fourth in pears. In 
addition, Michigan is the largest pro- 
ducer of red tart cherries and is third 
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in the production of sweet cherries. 
Celery and corn are also large crops. 
In all, 44 different fruit and vegetable 
crops are grown commercially in Michi- 
gan. 

Recreation is also an important “prod- 
uct” for Michigan. The lakes, streams, 
and woodlands of the State combine to 
provide the perfect setting for vacation- 
ers. Ten million tourists annually roam 
the beauty spots in Michigan. The 
State’s tourist and resort industry which 
caters to these millions accounts for a 
yearly revenue of some $700 million. 
This great influx of visitors makes 
Michigan the fourth most popular vaca- 
tion spot in the Nation, accounting for 
some 6 percent of the domestic tourist 
trade. 

With all of these assets bestowed by 
nature, with the tremendous diversity 
of commercial activity and opportunity 
and with this great magnetism for tour- 
ist, it is readily obvious that the great 
State of Michigan is richly deserving 
of an eminent place among her sister 
States. I feel sure that she has been ac- 
corded such a position and I am equally 
sure that she will continue to earn and 
deserve the pride of the Nation and the 
respect of her sister States. I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, and all other Members of 
this House to join me in saluting the 
great State of Michigan during this— 
Michigan Week, 1960. 





SENATE 
Turspay, May 17, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, Thou only art the 
fountain of our being; Thou art the light 
of all our seeing. Our puny mortal 
strength alone is unequal to the tests 
and tasks of the terrific times which are 
upon us. We dare not trust our own 
devices and councils. 

To those who through the treacherous 
seas of this violent era pilot the Nation's 
course, give, we pray Thee, a revealing 
and steadying remembrance of the altars 
dedicated to spiritual verities at which 
the Founding Fathers knelt, and the 
Moral standards to which they were 
committed. 

For the radiant dream which we call 
America, hear our vow as we pledge our 
all as security for freedom’s greatest 
venture against freedom’s deadly foes 
now loose on the earth. 

We ask it in the name above every 
name. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1960. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MIKF MANSFIELD, a Senator 


from the State of Montana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MANSFIELD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, May 16, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2611) to 
amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 7480. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with respect 
to label declaration of the use of pesticide 
chemicals on raw agricultural commodities 
which are the produce of the soil; 

H.R. 9792. An act to amend section 4111 
of title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the salary of managers and directors of 
professional services of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers; 

H.R. 10500. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
incentive pay for certain submarine service; 

H.R. 11602. An act to amend certain laws 
of the United States in light of the admission 
of the State of Hawaii into the Union; and 
for other purposes; 


H.R.11706. An act to authorize an ex- 
tension of time for final proof under the 
desert land laws under certain conditions; 
and 

H.R. 11985. An act to make American na- 
tionals eligible for scholarships and fellow- 
ships authorized by the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H.R. 7480. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with respect 
to label declaration of the use of pesticide 
chemicals on raw agricultural commodities 
which are the produce of the soil; and 

H.R. 11985. An act to make American na- 
tionals eligible for scholarships and fellow- 
ships authorized by the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 9792. An act to amend section 4111 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the salary of managers and directors of pro- 
fessional services of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10500. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
incentive pay for certain submarine service; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 11602. An act to amend certain laws 
of the United States in light of the admis- 
sion of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11706. An act to authorize an exten- 
sion of time for final proof under the desert 
land laws under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 


ane, 
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usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Investigation of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry; the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control—Rivers and 
Harbors, of the Committee on Public 
Works; the Communications Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce; and the Sub- 
committee on Patents of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, were authorized to 
meet during today’s session of the Sen- 
ate 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nomination on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nation on the calendar will be stated. 





U.S. MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lyle F. Milligan, of Wisconsin, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin for the term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





THE NEWS FROM PARIS ON INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the news from Paris will cause a 
wave of regret and disappointment all 
over the world. Apparently the pros- 
pects of any kind of a successful con- 
ference at the summit are virtually dead. 

At no time were the prospects of great 
accomplishment from the summit con- 
ference better than 50-50. But the 
abrupt manner in which they seem to 
be coming to an end foreshadows a peri- 
od of greater tensions and greater agony 
for a war-weary world. 
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Inspired stories from Communist 
sources seem to be indicating already 
that the world may be plunged into a 
crisis over Berlin. For whatever reason, 
the Communist leaders seem bent on 
forcing issues, rather than seeking to 
resolve them. 

It is evident that the determination 
and the unity of the American people 
are going to be tested as never before 
in our history. The so-called cold war 
puts a heavy strain on the nerves and 
the hearts of people everywhere in the 
world. 

This is definitely a time for Americans 
to unite, because something very pre- 
cious is at stake—freedom in this world. 

If there have been mistakes, respon- 
Sibility will be assessed coolly and ob- 
jectively. But one mistake that we can- 
not afford to make is to weaken the free 
world by division within our own ranks. 

America should try to keep open every 
channel of communication, because it is 
always better to talk than to fight. But 
keeping open every channel of com- 
munication in good faith does not mean 
that we should relax our determination 
to maintain freedom as a way of life. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the statement 
which has been made by the distin- 
guished majority leader. His statement 
exhibits his well-known pattern of 
statesmanship and responsibility, and es- 
pecially so in the grave crisis which con- 
fronts all of us at the present time. 





CONVICTION OF RUDOLF IVANO- 
VICH ABEL—OPINION OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed an earlier action in the 
case of one Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, who 
was indicted and tried in New York. 
He was convicted; and the court of ap- 
peals affirmed the conviction on July 11, 
1958. The Supreme Court affirmed the 
conviction on March 28, 1960; and the 
Supreme Court on May 16, 1960, re- 
fused further review. 

Rudolf Ivanovich Abel on August 7, 
1957, was indicted on three counts 
charging him with having conspired 
from about 1948 to the date of the in- 
dictment, first, to communicate and 
transmit to the Soviet Union informa- 
tion relating to the national defense of 
the United States—conspiracy to violate 
18 United States Code 794(a)—second, 
to obtain documents and other materials 
connected with the national defense of 
the United States for the purpose of 
transmitting such documents to the So- 
viet Union—conspiracy to violate 18 
United States Code 793—and third, to 
act in the United States as an agent of 
the Soviet Union without prior notifica- 
tion to the Secretary of State—conspir- 
acy to violate 18 United States Code 
951. 

The petitioner was convicted and sen- 
tenced to a total of 30 years and to pay 
a fine of $3,000. The conviction was 
affirmed by the court of appeals, and 
then was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 
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1958, the Supreme 


On October 13, 
Court granted certiorari. Briefs were 
filed, and the case was argued on Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18, 1959. The questions 
presented to the Court were first, 
whether the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution are violated 
by a search and the seizure of evidence 
without a search warrant, after an alien 
suspected and officially accused of es- 
pionage has been taken into custody for 
deportation, pursuant to an administra- 
tive Immigration Service warrant, but 
has not been arrested for the commis- 
sion of a crime; and second, whether 
the fourth and fifth amendments are 
violative when articles so seized are un- 
related to the Immigration Service war- 
rant and, together with other articles 
obtained from such leads, are intro- 
duced as evidence in a prosecution for 
espionage. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
should like to include in my remarks a 
complete copy of the indictment. If 
there is anything that stands at this mo- 
ment as eloquent evidence of the kind 
of espionage carried on in this country 
by agents of the Soviet Union, this is it. 
After going through all the courts of the 
land, and twice to the highest court, 
the conviction has been affirmed; and 
the defendant will go to the Federal 
penitentiary for a period of 30 years, 
where he rightly belongs. 

I should like to have both the Con- 
gress and the country know—since such 
items in text form do not always come 
to the attention of those who read the 
press and the magazines—just what is 
involved in this case. Therefore, I wish 
to have a copy of the complete indict- 
ment printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp so the people generally can see 
whether espionage by agents of the 
Soviet Union is taking place in the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the indict- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

U.S. Districr Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
New YorK—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA VU. 
RupDOLF IVANOVICH ABEL, ALSO KNOWN AS 
“MARK” AND ALSO KNOWN AS MARTIN COL- 
LINS AND EmIL R. GOLDFUS, DEFENDANT 


The grand jury charges: 
COUNT ONE 


1. That from in or about 1948 and con- 
tinuously thereafter up to and including the 
date of the filing of this indictment, in the 
eastern district of New York; in Moscow, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and else- 
where, Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known 
as “Mark” and also known as Martin Collins 
and Emil R. Goldfus, the defendant herein, 
unlawfully, willfully and knowingly did con- 
spire and agree with Reino Hayhanen, also 
known as “Vic”; Mikhail Svirin; Vitali G. 
Pavlov; and Aleksandr Mikhailovich Korot- 
kov, coconspirators but not defendants here- 
in, and with divers other persons to the grand 
jury unknown, to violate subsection (a) of 
section 794, title 18, United States Code, in 
that they did unlawfully, willfully and know- 
ingly conspire and agree to communicate, 
deliver and transmit to a foreign government, 
to wit, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and representatives and agents thereof, 
directly and indirectly, documents, writings, 
photographs, photographic negatives, plans, 
maps, models, notes, instruments, appliances 
and information relating to the national de- 
fense of the United States of America, and 
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particularly information relating to arms, 
equipment and disposition of U.S. Armed 
Forces, and information relating to the 
atomic energy program of the United States, 
with intent and reason to believe that the 
said documents, writings, photographs, pho- 
tographic negatives, plans, maps, models, 
notes, instruments, appliances and informa- 
tion would be used to the advantage of a 
foreign nation, to wit, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

2. It was a part of said conspiracy that the 
defendant and his coconspirators would col- 
lect and obtain, and attempt to collect and 
obtain and would aid and induce divers other 
persons to the grand jury unknown, to col- 
lect and obtain information relating to the 
national defense of the United States of 
America, with intent and reason to believe 
that the said information would be used to 
the advantage of the said foreign nation, to 
wit, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

8. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and certain of the co- 
conspirators, including Aleksandr Mikhailo- 
vich Korotkov and Mikhail Svirin, being rep- 
resentatives, agents and employees of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, would by personal contact, com- 
munications and other means to the grand 
jury unknown, both directly and indirectly, 
employ, supervise, pay and maintain the de- 
fendant and other coconspirators for the pur- 
pose of communicating, delivering and trans- 
mitting information relating to the national 
defense of the United States to the said Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators would activate and attempt to 
activate as agents within the United States 
certain members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
who were in a position to acquire informa- 
tion relating to the national defense of the 
United States, and would communicate, de- 
liver, and transmit, and would aid and induce 
each other and divers other persons to the 
grand jury unknown, to communicate, de- 
liver, and transmit information relating to 
the national defense of the United States 
to the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

5. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators would use shortwave radios to 
receive instructions issued by said Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and to send information to the said Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

6. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators would fashion containers from 
bolts, nails, coins, batteries, pencils, cuff 
links, earrings and the like, by hollowing out 
concealed chambers in such devices suitable 
to secrete therein microfilm, microdot and 
other secret messages. 

7. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the said defendant and his coconspir- 
ators would communicate with each other 
by enclosing messages in said containers and 
depositing said containers in prearranged 
drop points in Prospect Park in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., in Fort Tryon Park in New York City, 
and at other places in the eastern district 
of New York and elsewhere. 

8. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the said defendant and certain of his 
coconspirators would receive from the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and its agents, officers and employ- 
ees large sums of money with which to carry 
on their illegal activities within the United 
States, some of which money would there- 
upon be stored for future use by burying it 
in the ground in certain places in the east- 
ern district of New York and elsewhere. 
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9. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators, including Reino Hayhanen, 
also known as “Vic,” would assume, on in- 
struction of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the identities of 
certain U.S. citizens, both living and de- 
ceased, and would use birth certificates and 
passports in the name of such U‘S. citizens, 
and would communicate with each other and 
other agents, officers and employees of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics through the use of numerical and 
other types of secret codes, and would adopt 
other and further means to conceal the 
existence and purpose of said conspiracy. 

10. It was further a part of said conspir- 
acy that defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators would, in the event of war be- 
tween the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, set up clandes- 
tine radio transmitting and receiving posts 
for the purpose of continuing to furnish the 
said Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics with information relating 
to the national defense of the United States, 
and would engage in acts of sabotage against 
the United States. 

In pursuance and furtherance of said con- 
spiracy and to effect the object thereof the 
defendant and his coconspirators did com- 
mit, among others, in the eastern district 
of New York and elsewhere, the following: 


Overt acts 


1. In or about the year 1948 Rudolf Ivan- 
Ovich Abel, also known as “Mark” and also 
known as Emil R. Goldfus and Martin Col- 
lins, the defendant herein, did enter the 
United States at an unknown point along 
the Canadian-United States border. 

2. In or about the summer of 1952 at the 
headquarters of the Committee of Informa- 
tion (Known as the KI) in Moscow, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Reino Hayhanen, 
also known as “Vic,” a coconspirator herein, 
did meet with Vitali G. Pavlov, a cocon- 
spirator herein. 

3. In or about the summer of 1952 at the 
headquarters of the Committee of Informa- 
tion (known as the KI) in Moscow, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Reino Hay- 
hanen, also known as “Vic,” a coconspirator 
herein, did meet with Mikhail Svirin, a co- 
conspirator herein. 

4. On or about October 21, 1952, in New 
York City, Reino Hayhanen, also known as 
“Vic,” a coconspirator herein, did disembark 
from the liner “Queen Mary.” 

5. In or about October 1952, Reino Hay- 
hanen, also known as “Vic,’”’ a coconspirator 
herein, did go to Central Park in Manhat- 
tan, New York City, and did leave a signal 
in the vicinity of the restaurant known as 
the Tavern-on-the-Green. 

6. In or about 1952, Reino Hayhanen, also 
known as “Vic,” a coconspirator herein, did 
go to the vicinity of Prospect Park in Brook- 
lyn within the eastern district of New York. 

7. In or about November 1952, Reino Hay- 
hanen, also known as “Vic,” a coconspirator 
herein, did go to Fort Tryon Park in New 
York City and did leave a message. 

8. In or about December 1952, Reino Hay- 
hanen, also known as “Vic,” a coconspirator 
herein, did meet and confer with Mikhail 
Svirin, a coconspirator herein, in the vicinity 
of Prospect Park in Brooklyn within the 
eastern district of New York. 

9. In or about the summer of 1953, Mikhail 
Svirin, a coconspirator herein, did meet and 
confer with Reino Hayhanen, also known as 
“vVic,”” a coconspirator herein, in the vicinity 
of Prospect Park in Brooklyn, within the 
eastern district of New York, and did give to 
Hayhanen a package of soft film. 

10. On or about December 17, 1953, the 
defendant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known 
as “Mark” and also known as Emil R. Gold- 
fus and Martin Collins, did rent a studio 
consisting of one room on the fifth floor of 
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the building located at 252 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, within the eastern district of New 
York. 

11. In or about August or September 1954, 
the defendant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also 
known as “Mark” and also known as Emil 
R. Goldfus and Martin Collins, did meet 
with Reino Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” 
a coconspirator herein, in the vicinity of the 
Keith’s RKO Theater, Flushing, Long Island, 
within the eastern district of New York. 

12. In or about the summer of 1954 the 
defendant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known 
as “Mark” and also known as Emil R. Gold- 
fus and Martin Collins, and Reino Hayhanen, 
also known as “Vic,” a coconspirator herein, 
did go by automobile to the vicinity of New 
Hyde Park, Long Island, within the eastern 
district of New York. 

13. In or about March or April 1955, the 
defendant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also 
known as “Mark” and also known as Emil 
R. Goldfus and Martin Collins, and Reino 
Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” a co- 
conspirator herein, did proceed by automo- 
bile from New York City to Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

14. In or about the spring of 1955, Reino 
Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” a cocon- 
spirator herein, did proceed by automobile 
from New York City to the vicinity of 
Quincy, Mass., at the direction of defendant 
Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known as “Mark’”’ 
and also known as Emil R. Goldfus and Mar- 
tin Collins. 

15. In or about December 1954 or January 
1955, Reino Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” 
a coconspirator herein, did proceed by rail 
transportation from New York to Salida, 
Colo., at the direction of the defendant 
Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known as 
“Mark” and also known as Emil Goldfus and 
Martin Collins. 

16. In or about the spring of 1955, the 
defendant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also 
known as “Mark” and also known as Emil 
R. Goldfus and Martin Collins, and Reino 
Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” a coconspira- 
tor herein, did proceed from New York City 
to the vicinity of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., for 
the purpose of locating a suitable site for a 
shortwave radio. 

17. In or about the spring of 1955, the 
defendant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also 
known as “Mark” and also known as Emil R. 
Goldfus and Martin Collins, in the vicinity 
of 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., within 
the eastern district of New York, did give a 
shortwave radio to Reino Hayhanen, also 
known as “Vic,’’ a coconspirator herein. 

18. In or about 1955 the defendant Rudolf 
Ivanovich Abel, also Known as “Mark” and 
also known as Emil R. Goldfus and Martin 
Collins, did bring a coded message to Reino 
Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” a coconspira- 
tor herein, and did request him to decipher 
said message. 

19. In or about February 1957, the defend- 
ant Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known as 
“Mark,” and also known as Emil R. Goldfus 
and Martin Collins, did meet and confer with 
Reino Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” a co- 
conspirator herein, in the vicinity of Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, within the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, and did then and there 
give to Hayhanen a birth certificate and $200 
in U.S. currency. (In violation of 18 U.S.C. 
794(c).) 

COUNT TWO 

The grand jury further charges: 

1. That from in or about 1948 and con- 
tinuously thereafter and up to and including 
the date of the filing of this indictment, in 
the eastern district of New York, in Mos- 
cow, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and 
elsewhere, Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known 
as “Mark,” and also known as Martin Collins 
and Emil R. Goldfus, the defendant herein, 
unlawfully, willfully, and knowingly did con- 
spire and agree with Reino Hayhanen, also 
known as “Vic”; Mikhail Svirin; Vitali G. 
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Pavlov; and Aleksandr Mikhailovich Korot- 
kov, coconspirators but not defendants 
herein, and with divers other persons to the 
grand jury unknown, to violate subsection 
(c) of section 793, title 18, United States 
Code, in the manner and by the means here- 
inafter set forth. 

2. It was a part of said conspiracy that the 
defendant and his coconspirators would, for 
the purpose of obtaining information re- 
specting the national defense of the United 
States of America, receive and obtain and 
attempt to receive and obtain documents, 
writings, photographs, photographic nega- 
tives, plans, maps, models, instruments, ap- 
pliances, and notes, of things connected with 
the national defense of the United States, 
knowing and having reason to believe at 
the time of said agreement to receive and 
obtain said documents, writings, photo- 
graphs, photographic negatives, plans, maps, 
models, instruments, appliances, and notes 
of things connected with the national de- 
fense, that said material would be obtained, 
taken, made, and disposed of contrary to the 
provisions of chapter 37, title 18, United 
States Code, in that they would be delivered 
and transmitted, directly and indirectly, to 
a foreign government, to wit, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and to representa- 
tives, officers, agents, and employees of the 
said Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the said defendant intending and having 
reason to believe that the said documents, 
writings, photographs, photographic nega- 
tives, plans, maps, models, instruments, ap- 
pliances, and notes of things relating to the 
national defense of the United States of 
America, would be used to the advantage of 
a foreign nation, to wit, the said Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

3. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the said defendant and his cocon- 
spirators would make contact with persons 
to the grand jury unknown, who were resi- 
dent in the United States, and at places to 
the grand jury unknown, and who, by reason 
of their employment, position or otherwise, 
were acquainted and familiar with and were 
in possession of or had access to information 
relating to the national defense of the United 
States of America. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his cocon- 
spirators would activate and attempt to 
activate as agents within the United States 
certain members of the United States Armed 
Forces who were in a position to acquire in- 
formation relating to the national defense 
of the United States, and would communi- 
cate, deliver and transmit, and would aid 
and induce each other and divers other per- 
sons to the grand jury unknown, to com- 
municate, deliver, and transmit information 
relating to the national defense of the United 
States to the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

5. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators would use short-wave radios to 
receive instructions issued by said Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and to send information to the said 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

6. It was further a part of said con- 
spiracy that the defendant and certain of 
his coconspirators would fashion containers 
from bolts, nails, coins, batteries, pencils, 
cuff links, earrings, and the like, by hollow- 
ing out concealed chambers in such devices 
suitable to secret therein microfilm, microdot, 
and other secret messages. 

7. It was further a part of said con- 
spiracy that the said defendant and his co- 
conspirators would communicate with each 
other by enclosing messages in said con- 
tainers and depositing said containers in 
prearranged drop points in Prospect Park 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., in Fort Tryon Park in 
New York City, and at other places in the 
eastern district of New York and elsewhere. 
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8. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the said defendant and certain of his 
coconspirators would receive from the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and its agents, officers, and em- 
ployees large sums of money with which to 
carry on their illegal activities within the 
United States, some of which money would 
thereupon be stored for future use by bury- 
ing it in the ground in certain places in the 
eastern district of New York and elsewhere. 

9. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the defendant and certain of his co- 
conspirators, including Reino Hayhanen, also 
known as “Vic,” would assume, on instruc- 
tion of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the identities of 
certain US. citizens, both living and de- 
ceased, and would use birth certificates and 
passports in the name of such US. citizens, 
and would communicate with each other and 
other agents, officers, and employees of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics through the use of numerical and 
other types of secret codes, and would adopt 
other and further means to conceal the ex- 
istence of said conspiracy. 

10. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that defendant and certain of his coconspira- 
tors would, in the event of war between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, set up clandestine radio 
transmitting and receiving posts for the pur- 
pose of continuing to furnish the said Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with information relating to the 
national defense of the United States, and 
would engage in acts of sabotage against the 
United States. 

Overt acts 

In pursuance and furtherance of said con- 
spiracy and to effect the object thereof, the 
defendant and his coconspirators did com- 
mit, among others, within the eastern dis- 
trict of New York and elsewhere, the overt 
acts as alleged and set forth under count 
one of this indictment, all of which overt 
acts are hereby realleged by the grand jury 
(section 793, title 18, United States Code). 
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The grand jury further charges: 

1. That throughout the entire period from 
in or about 1948 and up to and including 
the date of the filing of this indictment, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, through its representatives, 
agents, and employees, maintained within 
the United States and other parts of the 
world a system and organization for the pur- 
pose of obtaining, collecting, and receiving 
information and material from the United 
States of a military, commercial, industrial, 
and political nature, and in connection 
therewith recruited, induced, engaged, and 
maintained the defendants and coconspira- 
tors hereinafter named and divers other per- 
sons to the grand jury unknown as agents, 
representatives, and employees to obtain, col- 
lect, and receive such information and ma- 
terial for the said Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

2. That from in or about 1948 and contin- 
uously thereafter up to and including the 
date of the filing of this indictment in the 
eastern district of New York; in Moscow, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and else- 
where, Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, also known 
as “Mark” and also known as Martin Collins 
and Emil R. Goldfus, the defendant herein, 
unlawfully, willfully, and knowingly did 
conspire and agree with the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
with agents, officers, and employees of the 
said Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, including Aleksandr Mik- 
hailovich Korotkov, Vitali G. Pavlov, Reino 
Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” coconspira- 
tors but not defendants herein, and with 
divers other persons to the grand jury un- 
known, to commit an offense against the 
United States of America, to wit, to violate 
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section 951, title 18, United States Code, in 
the manner and by the means hereinafter 
set forth. 

3. It was a part of said conspiracy that 
the defendant and Reino Hayhanen, also 
known as “Vic,” and other coconspirators 
to the grand jury unknown, none of whom 
were included among the accredited diplo- 
matic or consular officers or attachés of the 
said Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or of any foreign gov- 
ernment, would, within the United States, 
and without prior notification to the Secre- 
tary of State, act as agents of the said Goy- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and would, as such agents, ob- 
tain, collect, and receive information and 
material of a military, industrial and politi- 
cal nature, and as such agents would com- 
municate and deliver said information and 
material to other coconspirators for trans- 
mission to the said Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It was 
also a part of the said conspiracy that co- 
conspirators residing outside the United 
States would direct, aid and assist the de- 
fendant and certain coconspirators as afore- 
said to act as such agents within the United 
States and would receive and transmit the 
said information and material to the said 
Government cf the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

4. It was further a part of the said con- 
spiracy that the said Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its 
officers, agents and employees would em- 
ploy, supervise and maintain the defendant 
and Reino Hayhanen, also known as “Vic,” 
within the United States as such agents of 
the said Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics for the purpose of ob- 
taining, collecting, receiving, transmitting 
and communicating information and ma- 
terial of a military, commercial, industrial 
and political nature. 

5. It was further a part of the said con- 
spiracy that the defendant and certain of 
his coconspirators would receive sums of 
money and other valuable considerations 
from the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, its officers, agents and 
employees, in return for acting as said agents 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
within the United States for the purpose 
of obtaining, collecting, receiving, transmit- 
ting and communicating information, ma- 
terial, messages and instructions on behalf 
and for the use and advantage of the said 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

6. It was further a part of said conspiracy 
that the said defendant and his cocon- 
spirators would use false and _ fictitious 
names, coded communications, and would 
resort to other means to the grand jury 
unknown to conceal the existence and pur- 
pose of said conspiracy. 


Overt acts 


In pursuance and furtherance of said 
conspiracy and to effect the object thereof, 
the defendant and his coconspirators did 
commit, among others, within the eastern 
district of New York and elsewhere, the overt 
acts as alleged and set forth under count I 
of this indictment, all of which overt acts 
are hereby realleged by the grand jury. 
(In violation of sec. 371, title 18, United 
States Code.) 

WILLIAM F.. TOMPKINS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
LEONARD P. Moore, 

U.S. Attorney. 





THE NEEDS AT THE PARIS 
CONFERENCE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this point it appears unlikely that the 
summit meeting will continue. The 
need to save face may well prevail over 
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the need to save civilization. There is 
still a possibility, however, that Mr. Mac- 
millan and President de Gaulle will be 
able to impress upon Mr. Khrushchev 
the need for these meetings to go on to 
the end that a greater measure of 
stability may be brought about in the 
international situation, before the little 
stability that is left disappears entirely. 

The problem at Paris is not the U-2 
incident; it is world peace. The blun- 
ders involved in that incident and—let 
us use the correct word in all honesty; 
let us call a spade a spade—the blunders 
in that incident and its handling are for 
this Nation to face. Responsibility for 
dealing with them rests, not with Mr. 
Khrushchev, but with the politically re- 
sponsibie President, with the politically 
responsible Congress, and with the 
American people who hold both account- 
able. 

At the proper time, we shall trace the 
chain of command, or lack of it, which 
set in motion the U-2 flight, which has 
undercut the deep-seated desire of the 
people and policies of the United States 
for peace. 

At the proper time, we shall find out 
what lies beneath the confusing zigzags 
of official pronouncements of the past 
fortnight. We shall find out why, on 
one day, the Congress and the people of 
the United States are told by the Secre- 
tary of State that, in effect, it is the 
policy of the United States to sanction 
the continuance of reconnaisance flights 
across the borders of another nation 
and why the Vice President, on a TV 
appearance last Sunday, confirmed this 
policy. We shall find out why this 
happens at one time, and then, sub- 
sequently, in Paris, the President tells 
Mr. Khrushchev and the world that such 
flights had already been halted last 
Thursday by his order and are not to be 
resumed. Why these conflicting state- 
ments? Why the delay in making clear 
that in official policy the United States 
sustains international law, and that this 
policy is established by the President, 
and the President alone speaks for this 
Nation? 

These are grave questions, for they 
suggest that there is not one administra- 
tion, but two, not one official policy but 
two, with the stature and safety of the 
Nation and the continuance of peace 
torn between them. 

I repeat: At the appropriate time, 
these questions and others will be asked. 
They must be asked. The people of the 
United States will demand that they be 
asked and answered, for they go to the 
heart of our system of responsible popu- 
lar Government. They go to the heart 
of the question of our survival as a free 
Nation. But, I repeat: It is for us, not 
for Mr. Khrushchev, to ask and answer 
them. 

It is for Mr. Khrushchev and the other 
participants at Paris to get down to ne- 
gotiation, to serious negotiation, on the 
critical differences which divide man- 
kind. 

It is to be hoped that President de 
Gaulle will assume leadership in bring- 
ing about these negotiations. He stands 
outside the immediate crisis between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. As 
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host to the conference, as a man with a 
profound depth of understanding of the 
great need for peace in an anxious Europe 
and a troubled world, he may yet bring 
@ measure of sanity, a measure of rea- 
son to this conference which is otherwise 
destined to be stillborn. 

May I say, further, that it is to be 
hoped that if these talks do go on, the 
administration will seriously consider in- 
viting the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to Paris to join the 
American delegation. We are all in this 
together, Democrats and Republicans. 
We are all bound by a common responsi- 
bility for what may transpire at this 
critical moment. I would respectfully 
suggest, in this connection, that the able 
and distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas, the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT] who 
is now in the Middle East, be summoned 
forthwith to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the President in Paris. 

Mr. President, I recognize that respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign policy 
rests with the President of the United 
States. In making these remarks, I do 
not speak for any other Member of this 
body on either side of the aisle. I speak 
only as a Senator from Montana, respon- 
sible to the people of Montana, to the 
Nation, and to my own conscience. 

I make these remarks with the great- 
est reluctance and in full realization 
that the hour is desperately late. I make 
them because I do not believe it is simply 
a game of renewed cold war which will 
ensue if this conference fails. It is more 
likely, in my opinion, to be the beginning 
of a deepening of the crisis in Germany 
and elsewhere which sooner or later must 
bring this Nation, the Soviet Union, all 
peoples to the edge of catastrophe. That 
may be inevitable and if it is we must all 
face it together. But I would not be 
keeping faith with my State, with the 
Nation, and with my conscience if I did 
not now state my feelings as plainly and 
bluntly as I am able, if I did not urge 
the four statesmen in Paris once more to 
recognize, before the long night begins 
to close in upon us, that they are in every 
sense the principal guardians of human- 
ity’s highest hopes, perhaps of the human 
species itself and to act in accord with 
that sacred trust. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Although I join with 
the Senator from Montana in expressing 
our deep regret at the apparent failure 
of the summit conference in Paris, I 
would, however, be willing to leave it to 
history and future revelation to fix the 
responsibility for this failure. At some 
time perhaps we may get to the bottom 
of some of the mysteries that have sur- 
rounded the circumstances of the last 2 
weeks. 

I join the Senator from Montana in 
expressing the hope that General de 
Gaulle, President of France, and host to 
the conference, will be able to exert 
enough leadership to pull the Western 
allies back into unanimity, if there is a 
lack of such unanimity at the present 
time, and also to get the summit con- 
ference under way again, so that we may 
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salvage some results from the great 
effort which has already been put into 
preparation for this conference. 

Mr. Khrushchev has apparently made 
compliance with some impossible con- 
ditions a condition to the resumption of 
the conference in Paris. I would not 
expect the President of the United States 
to apologize to Russia for the U-2 inci- 
dent unless Mr. Khrushchev is willing to 
apologize to the world, to every other 
country in the world, for maintaining 
tho most elaborate espionage system the 
world has ever known. 

There is a question in our minds— 
perhaps not so much of a question—as 
to whether Mr. Khrushchev ever desired 
the Paris conference to produce any de- 
gree of satisfactory results; but what I 
think we ought to make clear at the 
present time, and make clear to the 
people of Russia, the people of Western 
Europe, and the people of all the world, 
is that the people of the United States 
are still very earnestly desirous of mak- 
ing such agreements on an international 
scale as will lessen the danger of a 
terrible conflict such as could conceiv- 
ably result, although I would not agree 
that it is imminent; and we ought to 
continue our efforts toward securing 
agreements on disarmament, as well as 
on other matters which relate to the re- 
lationships between the different coun- 
tries of the world. 

We must have world peace, and we 
must let the people of the world know 
of our desire for world peace. 

There -is some question now as to 
whether the people of Russia are fully 
informed by their own Government as to 
what the situation is. It is believed that 
whatever they are told, they are given in 
a prejudicial manner, and one which 
would reflect against the people of the 
Western World. 

I join with the Senator from Mon- 
tana in expressing the opinion that we 
should not give up hope, and that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and his associates will 
exert every effort possible to secure a re- 
newal of the Paris conference, or the 
summit conference, as it is called. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional minute, so that I may com- 
ment on what the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
always the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont {[Mr. AIKEN] shows the hall- 
marks of statesmanship and common 
sense. I agree with every word he has 
said. 

The Senator from Vermont has men- 
tioned the resumption of the Disarma- 
ment Conference at-Geneva. I should 
like to see it resumed, as well as the Con- 
ference on Nuclear Testing and also the 
Conference on Surprise Attack, which I 
understand is technically still in exist- 
ence even though no meetings have been 
held, if my understanding is correct, 
since December of 1958. 

I will say to the Senator also that if 
the summit meeting at Paris fails, we 
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will all know whom to blame for the de- 
bacle, and we will know how to pinpoint 
it, because of events up to the present 
time. 

I sincerely hope, in the interest of 
mankind as a whole, that these states- 
men on whom the world depends will 
forget anything which might affect them 
personally, will think of the people all 
over the world, and will do what they 
can to bring about a degree of stabiliza- 
tion and, if at all possible, a modicum of 
peace as well. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont, 
who has said in fewer words than I what 
the present situation is, what our hopes 
are, and what we devoutly pray will be 
accomplished. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this point a bit of informa- 
tion which Drew Pearson got the other 
day from Mr. Adenauer, when he was in 
Bonn. Mr. Pearson spoke to Chancellor 
Adenauer about the situation, and I 
quote from what he has said: 

I asked the vigorous Chancellor of West 
Germany if the so-called spy incident hadn’t 
played into Khrushchev's hands and got the 
summit conference off to a bad start. He 
brushed it aside with, “It isn’t remotely 
comparable to the spying Russia has been 
doing against the West. Russian planes fly 
over Germany all the time. The Commu- 
nist bloc countries have 1,000 agents in Ger- 
many alone. Khrushchev has exaggerated 
the incident out of all proportion.” 


I should like to make a comment in re- 
lation to that matter. I think Chan- 
cellor Adenauer has really brought to 
the summit what we might call the fac- 
tual situation facts. Khrushchev never 
intended to have this meeting. Why? 
Because he needed to “shoot off” his 
mouth for the benefit of home con- 
sumption. 

Those are not my words, but those are 
substantially the words of an American 
commentator in the Near East, who is 
acquainted with the conditions as they 
exist. 

In other words, this was a diversionary 
tactic on the part of Mr. Khrushchev. 
Of course, if he can call a conference 
later on, when conditions at home have 
been smoothed over, and probably when 
the people in Russia who are feeling 
the ferment all over the world for a bet- 
ter standard of living have been put to 
sleep in one way or another, he may 
think it will be more opportune to hold 
a conference then. Then, if the con- 
ference is held, will we permit him, by 
his ways and means, to give us a sleeping 
pill? 

I think the particular issue right now 
in America is that we be alert, be ade- 
quate, and put ourselves in a position 
where we will know what is going on. 

In the article to which I have referred 
the point is brought out that Khru- 
shchev has known what has been going 
on, but because the Russians happened 
to shoot down this young American, 
Khrushchev had a chance to blow up 
the incident and to scuttle the summit 
meeting. 

I am not one of those who thinks 
war is “right around the corner,” so long 
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as we are adequate and so long as we are 
prepared for any emergency, of which 
fact Khrushchev will be made aware. 
He, of course, is the prime actor on the 
world stage. He can pull most any 
stunt and get the publicity he desires. 

I agree with the commentators of last 
evening. The general consensus was 
that Khrushchev is not getting by with 
this, that the common people in the 
various countries recognize him for what 
he is. 





THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to the same subject on 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] just spoke, 
and to one or two different points. 

One thing which stands out from what 
is occurring in Paris now with its seri- 
ous impact upon the peace of the world 
is that Chairman Khrushchev seemingly 
has made a completely wrong estimate 
of the spirit of the American people. It 
has been reported that when he visited 
the United States he went away with the 
feeling that we were soft. This is a dan- 
gerous and unwarranted assumption. I 
do not believe it is shared by the Russian 
people; and if there is a public opinion in 
the Soviet Union, Chairman Khrushchev 
has by now driven matters so far that 
even it might assert itself. 

What is important to us is that Chair- 
man Khrushchev’s bid to determine the 
result of our 1960 elections by outbursts 
or intransigeance in Paris or Moscow—or 
by saying, in effect, he wants to negotiate 
with a new President—will inevitably 
fail. The American people, as they have 
already shown, close ranks in the face of 
any such obvious maneuver. Not only 
must we close ranks at home, as has 
already been demonstrated in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, but 
we must not put all our eggs in the sum- 
mit basket, which is the mistake our 
country could make, one which, perhaps 
notwithstanding the recent tragic events, 
we may have been saved from making. 
We cannot put all our eggs in the summit 
basket. That much is clear. 

What is really the issue for us “the 
morning after” is the renewed effort to 
integrate the free world itself and to 
create a rule of law in the world in which 
the United Nations must be a prime 
mover. Right now we have much to be 
desired on both counts. 

Mr. President, I join with the senti- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. I compliment him in ex- 
pressing the hope which we all express 
that, everyone having had a chance to 
sleep over what occurred yesterday, we 
shall continue the negotiations in Paris, 
and that President de Gaulle may be the 
happy instrument for bringing that 
about. Certainly we all devoutly wish it. 

We cannot in the meantime waste our 
lives in frustration, whatever Chairman 
Khrushchev’s propaganda may bring, or 
whatever direction it may take. 

So I suggest two things as well worthy 
of our attention. I urge upon the Presi- 
dent right now at Paris, and thereafter, 
in order to utilize our time to the full: 
First, the integration of the free world 
in problems of trade, aid, immigration, 
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refugee resettlement and travel with re- 
spect to which we face serious failures 
of cooperation. An example of that is 
the European trade conflict which was 
threatened, and now seems to be less- 
ened in intensity, between the Inner Six 
and the Outer Seven. We have enor- 
mous difficulties right now in the grow- 
ing sentiment for increased tariff pro- 
tection against imports in the United 
States. Also there is the danger of im- 
pending meat ax cuts in the mutual se- 
curity program in the Congress, and the 
difficulty of getting other nations to 
carry their share of the cost or burden 
of the common defense, and additional] 
difficulties in liquidating archaic coloni- 
alist positions. 

The free world needs to make a mas- 
sive effort to aid less developed areas; to 
improve technical, professional, educa- 
tional, cultural, athletic and other ex- 
changes; to deal with extreme fluctu- 
ations in primary commodity prices, and 
to develop broader and more prosperous 
internal markets through establishing 
further common market and free trade 
areas. 

The free world need not and should 
not exclude the Communist bloc, but it 
should utilize this opportunity of a 
probable interregnum in the effort to 
come to closer accord with the Com- 
munist bloc to more effectively unite its 
elements, and marshal its own resources 
for the peace struggle. Whatever may 
be the storm of the moment, observers 
believe that it will gradually subside and 
that something resembling competitive 
coexistence may develop, but this time 
we hope with far fewer illusions about 
the desirability of a relaxation in ten- 
sions as an end in itself, and with better 
understanding of the fact that “com- 
petitive coexistence” means the most in- 
tensive kind of struggle on every level 
short of nuclear war. 

The United Nations has an important 
role to play in this situation. It is not 
yet standing up to its opportunity as the 
agency demanding a rule of law in the 
world. Its diplomacy still requires 
“playing it safe.’”’ This is the real sig- 
nificance of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold’s mild statement on boy- 
cotts and blockades of the Suez Canal 
by President Nasser, notwithstanding 
violations of international treaty com- 
mitments, international law, and Presi- 
dent Nasser’s explicit promises of 1956 
made directly to the United Nations 
itself. 

Mr. President, the Secretary General 
is doing the best he can, and his atti- 
tude is very understandable. His atti- 
tude is the natural result of a fear that 
the necessary two-thirds of the nations 
will not back a strong moral and legal 
position, and therefore of thinking of the 
United Nations more as a trade associa- 
tion to be held together at any cost than 
as an agency to secure justice in world 
affairs. 

The real difficulty appears to be that 
Chairman Khrushchev and his associates 
have the idea that they are about to 
leapfrog the whole world in terms of 
basic productive strength and capability. 
The free world needs to make a 
forward to restore the perspective of the 
Soviet leaders. This can most effectively 
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be done by major means to unite the free 
world and integrate its resources, and by 
strengthening the machinery for under- 
taking the rule of law in the United 
Nations. It is for this reason that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal for aerial 
surveillance will become so important. 
Let us utilize our time now to advantage, 
not in useless recriminations of the what- 
might-have-been. 

Mr. President, I address this request 
toour President. Let him in Paris now— 
even if Mr. Khrushchev will not par- 
ticipate—continue the summit confer- 
ence for the purpose of uniting and 
strengthening the free world. This will 
in the ultimate prove to be far more 
potent than endeavoring to continue 
negotiations with a man who refuses to 
negotiate for whatever reasons he may 
have. This means no derogation of our 
love for peace and no derogation of our 
respect for the Russian people. It means 
only that we move to strengthen the free 
world at a time when its strength will 
determine whether or not there shall 
really be peaceful coexistence, or wheth- 
er the Communists will so completely 
overestimate their own situation as to 
bring us to the brink of some holocaust. 
Chairman Khrushchev shows that nego- 
tiations with the Communist bloc are 
likely to prove fruitful only when we 
have proved the economic superiority of 
our system. In the meantime we should 
talk and negotiate at every opportunity 
but without illusions. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the very fine 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana | Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], and others with regard to 
the episode which the world witnessed 
yesterday, and commend them for the 
views they expressed. 

Certainly, for all-around arrogance, it 
would be extremely difficult to outdo yes- 
terday’s performance by the world’s 
highest ranking blusterer, Mr. Khru- 
Shchev. It was not enough that he had 
already received assurance that Ameri- 
can reconnaissance flights over the So- 
viet Union had been suspended since the 
U-2 incident and would not be resumed, 
but he wanted more. He wanted a pub- 
lic humiliation of the President of the 
United States. He wanted apologies, 
punishments, and guarantees as his price 
for remaining in Paris, and as an added 
insult, he withdrew his invitation to 
President Eisenhower to visit the Soviet 
Union. 

The height of his insult was reached 
in his effort to interfere with the elec- 
toral processes in the United States, in 
the statement that a new administration 
might have a different method of deal- 
ing with him. Then he threw into it, 
for good measure, some very insulting 
remarks about the President of the 
United States. 

I do not believe that Mr. Khrushchev 
will be successful in influencing the peo- 
ple of this country with respect to their 
selection of candidates for high office. I 
rather anticipate also that Mr. Khru- 
shehey will learn before he is through 
that the people of this country are very 
well united in their method of dealing 
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with him. Certainly this effort on his 
part to interfere with our electoral 
process was a gratuitous insult of the 
first order. 

He had the consummate gall to de- 
mand American punishment for all those 
concerned with the U-2 flight. He 
failed to tell us what punishment, if 
any, has been meted out by the Soviet 
Union to the spies, both Russian and 
American, who have left this country 
and disappeared behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in Russia, some of them now hold- 
ing high positions in that country. I 
know of no case in which anyone has 
been punished in Russia for his acts in 
Syping on our country. 

I suppose Khrushchev expects Con- 
gress to impeach the President of the 
United States and sentence Allen Dulles 
to 20 years at hard labor. In that con- 
nection, Mr. Khrushchev had better 
think twice. 

Millions and millions of people in this 
country and all over the world prayed 
that the summit conference would re- 
solve issues or, at least, take an impor- 
tant step in that direction. It is still 
the hope of many, including myself, that 
the summit talks will continue, although 
certainly a heavy cloud has been cast 
over that hope. 

What can possibly be the motives of 
a man who deliberately seeks to wreck 
the conference on its very first day? 
Clearly this is not something that was 
thought out on the moment. It was 
preconceived in Moscow. The reaction 
of thinking people in the free world can 
only be one of utter disgust. It is ob- 
vious that Mr. Khrushchev wants the 
cold war to continue/ The world now 
knows that his pious pJeas for peace were 
as phony as an aluminum half dollar. 

As for his crude withdrawal of his in- 
vitation to the President, this is one of 
the rare cases in history when inhos- 
pitality has been used as a weapon. 
Khrushchev apparently is disposed to 
feel that he cannot run the risk, not of 
hostile demonstrations, as he has indi- 
cated, but friendly demonstrations to- 
ward our President by the Russian peo- 
ple. In the light of President Eisen- 
hower’s triumphal visits to India and 
Pakistan and South America, this is per- 
haps understandable. 

The militarily realistic Soviet people 
cannot be sold the idea that spying is 
the act of the Devil, as Khrushchev has 
put it, because spying is an accepted 
policy of the Soviet Government. Fun- 
damentally this is not a positive move on 
Khrushchev’s part; it is a negative move, 
and a move of retreat. The thin armor 
plate of moral indignation he has as- 
sumed does not become this man whose 
past does not bear complete unveiling. 
While his colonies of spies range all over 
the world, and not only go unpunished, 
but are honored, we are asked to make a 
public show of penitence because one of 
our intelligence agents was apprehended 
by the Soviets. 

Mr. President, the world knows that 
President Eisenhower is a truly dedi- 
cated man of peace, more dedicated to 
the maintenance and preservation and 
furtherance of peace in this world than 
any other individual, and that he has 
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done as much as he honorably can do to 
hold the summit together. If the sum- 
mit disintegrates, the responsibility will 
rest squarely upon Nikita Khrushchev. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for 
yielding to me. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that Mr. Khrushchev is 
fighting a certain intangible which he 
cannot beat, and which he can never 
hope to beat? I refer to the fact that 
he has indicated he does not want Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to appear in Russia. A 
statement given out by his aides strongly 
indicates that his purpose is to take a 
chance on the next election, and there- 
by hope that under those circumstances 
a future President might come to Russia 
under conditions which he thinks would 
be more favorable to him; whereas the 
next President of the United States, no 
matter who he is, will go not only as 
President, if he goes to Russia, but also 
as the symbol of something that Mr. 
Khrushchev cannot lick, and that is the 
Symbol of freedom. If he goes, he will 
be cheered. If he goes, the hearts of the 
Russian people will go out to him, as the 
people of the satellite countries gave 
their hearts to the leaders of America, 
and as the peoples of the world gave 
their hearts to Eisenhower. They stand 
and cheer and they stand and weep, 
because they see before them the symbol 
of the free peoples of the earth. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that what Mr. Khrushchev is hoping for 
is that someone will get him off the hook, 
from which he cannot extricate himself 
because he is the head of a slave system? 

Mr. KEATING. What the Senator 
says is true. Khrushchev will be fooled. 
In the first place, the most insulting 
move I have ever heard of is the attempt 
to tell the American people whom they 
should name or what party they should 
name to control the destinies of this 
country. 

Secondly, I do not believe it will be of 
any effect in this country, because our 
Nation stands united, no matter who our 
President is. If the President ever went 
to Russia, he would go with the backing 
of the American people. Certainly we 
do not propose to let Mr. Khrushchev 
be successful in indicating who he thinks 
that President should be. 

He may not like the present adminis- 
tration, and may not, as he has indicated 
very clearly, like the President or the 
Vice President personally. However, he 
will find, I anticipate, that whoever is the 
President, he will stand four-square for 
the things we believe in. 

Mr. SCOTT. Exactly. My point is 
that whether the President is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, Mr. Khrushchev 
has nothing to hope for in that direction, 
if he seeks to divide us or to smother the 
symbol of freedom and equality and cou- 
rageous defense of those fundamental 
principles which our next President, 
whoever he may be, will surely exemplify. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure that is so. 
I appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR 1961, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE (S. DOC. 
NO. 97) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United 
States, transmitting proposed amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1961, involving an increase in the amount 
of $20,138,000, for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which, 
with an accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
CoNGRESS To ENACT LEGISLATION PROVIDING 
HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, AND NURSING HOME 
BENEFITS TO OLD-AGE AND SuRVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE RECIPIENTS 


“Whereas 500,000 New Jersey men and 
women, having passed the age of 65, require 
more than 244 times as much hospitalization 
as the general population; and 

“Whereas more than half of the aged pop- 
ulation have incomes of less than $1,000 per 
year; and 

“Whereas access to the highest quality 
health care should be the right of the elderly 
under circumstances which promote self- 
respect and encourage independence; be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey (the Senate concurring) : 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact amendments to the 
Social Security Act so that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance recipients will receive hos- 
pital, surgical, and nursing home benefits as 
a benefit right; 

“2. An authenticated copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives; 

“3. Copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States and to 
the Members of Congress elected from New 
Jersey. 

“MAvRICE A. Brapy, 
“Speaker of the General Assembly. 


“Attest: 
““MAURICE F. Karp, 
“Clerk of the General Assembly. 
“GEORGE HARPER, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“HENRY A. PATTERSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
South Carolina {[Mr. THurmonp], I send 
to the desk a concurrent resolution of 
the General Assembly of South Carolina 
memorializing the Congress to request 
the US. Treasury Department to mint 
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a sufficient number of half dollars com- 
memorating Old Ninety Six Star Fort. 

I ask that this concurrent resolution 
be printed at this point in the REcorpD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO MEMORIALIZE 
CONGRESS To REQUEST THE U.S. TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT To MINT A SUFFICIENT NUMBER 
oF HALF DOLLARS COMMEMORATING OLD 
NINETY Six Star Fort 


Whereas the general assembly is cognizant 
of the historical importance of Old Ninety 
Six as an Indian trading post on the Cher- 
okee Path in the 17th century, the farthest 
English settlement from the coast, the site of 
a fort for the protection of settlers in the 
Cherokee war, and the seat of justice for 
huge Ninety Six District, comprising the later 
districts of Abbeville, Edgefield, Newberry, 
Laurens, Spartanburg, and Union; and 

Whereas in the American Revolution, re- 
nown was added to Ninety Six as the scene 
of two outstanding military events, and the 
village was also a focal point of violent 
patriot-Tory strife which rent the up country 
with bitterness, destruction, and sorrow 
through the war years; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
historical sites in South Carolina should ke 
preserved reverently as evidence of our way 
of life in the past, and should be passed on 
to posterity with a distinct feeling of pride 
in the great advancement and achievements 
of our State; and 

Whereas the general assembly desires that 
an investigation be made with a view to re- 
storing the town and Star Fort and such 
other historical ruins as may be practical to 
something of their former likenesses and 
preserving them as historical shrines by 
erecting suitable markers thereon and by 
providing for adequate protection to insure 
their preservation for the future; and 

Whereas the general assembly believes that 
such investigation should include a confer- 
ence with the present owners of the site with 
a view toward the acquisition and restora- 
tion of the fort; and 

Whereas funds may be raised from the sale 
of a commemorative issue of half dollars, all 
of which issue would be purchased from the 
U.S. Government by the Greenwood County 
Historical Society as a means of financing 
such acquisition and restoration: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That Congress be 
memorialized to request the U.S. Treasury 
Department to have minted a sufficient num- 
ber of half dollars commemorating Old 
Ninety Six Star Fort and that the special 
issue be sold to the Greenwood County His- 
torical Society to be used for the purpose 
of acquisition and restoration of Old Ninety 
Six Star Fort; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the clerk of the U.S. Senate, 
the Clerk of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, and to each member of the South 
Carolina congressional delegation. 





RESOLUTION OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE OF CITY COURT OF 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
resolutions committee of the city court 
of the city of Buffalo, N.Y. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE CiTy Court Or BUFFALO, 
BuFFALo, N.Y. 

At the annual observance commemorat- 
ing the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
of the 3d of May, held at Dom Polski Hall, 
1081 Broadway, in the city of Buffalo, N.Y., 
on May 8, 1960, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the year 1960 marks the 169th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, which docu- 
mented for all time the respect of the Polish 
people for the dignity of the individual and 
their lofty aspirations for freedom; and 

“Whereas today the desire of all people, 
regardless of color or national origin, the 
world over, is to breath the air of freedom 
and to possess the right to decide for them- 
selves a government of their liking which 
shall conduct their internal affairs; and 

“Whereas a summit meeting is scheduled 
between our President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Premier Nikita Khrushchev, commenc- 
ing May 16, 1960, and which will be attended 
by the leaders of the Western Powers; and 

“Whereas we feel that a lack of a positive 
and affirmative position on the part of our 
American State Department and support for 
the retention of Poland’s western bound- 
aries at the Oder and Niese Rivers places the 
people of Poland in the position of reliance 
upon the Soviet bloc as the sole guarantor 
of its western boundaries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That as Americans dedicated to 
the cause of freedom for all nations, we feel 
dutybound in the name of international 
justice and morality to appeal to our State 
Department to be firm in the forthcoming 
summit meeting of world powers in order 
to preserve world peace; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the State 
Department for a declaration that the USS. 
Government is in favor of retention of 
Poland’s boundaries at the Oder and Niese 
Rivers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we commend our great 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on his ac- 
tions, personally undertaken by him, to re- 
solve many of the crises that have arisen 
on the international forum, for his dedica- 
tion to the cause of a just world peace, for 
his efforts to create good will for the United 
States throughout the world; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we Americans who are of 
Polish ancestry, assembled at this observ- 
ance, pledge our allegiance and our loyalty 
to our great and beloved country, and that 
we voice these appeals in regard to the land 
of our forefathers, Poland, as good Amer- 
icans, reflecting the opinion of our fellow 
Americans who believe in the dignity of 
man; that Poland, historically our ally at 
all times of our country’s need, should be 
afforded better treatment in view of the 
great sacrifice made by her people; and be 
it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, 
our New York State Senators, Hon. Jacob 
Javits and Hon. Kenneth Keating, and our 
Representative in Congress, Hon. Thaddeus 
Dulski.” 

MICHAEL E. ZIMMER. 

JOHN F. WowoH#. 

WALTER J. LOHR. 

Rose BIeDRON. 

Dr. BoLLDAN F., POWLOWICZ. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, YONKERS, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention this morning to a reso- 
lution of the board of education of 
Yonkers, N.Y., concerning the excise 
tax on general telephone service. The 
resolution provides for the levying of 
this tax at the State level for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas on April 8, 1960, Governor Rocke- 
feller signed into law chapter 418 of the 
Laws of 1960; and 

Whereas this chapter authorizes the im- 
position of a tax for school purposes on 
general telephone services on a countywide 
basis; and 

Whereas additional funds are urgently 
needed by the board of education of the 
city of Yonkers to provide more adequately 
for the educational program in the public 
schools, and 

Whereas the city of Yonkers is presently 
within $10,326.14 of its constitutional tax 
limit of 2 percent, and is thereby restricted in 
providing additional funds for the educa- 
tional program, and 

Whereas the board of education of the city 
of Yonkers, in order to serve more adequately 
the educational needs of the more than 25,- 
300 pupils enrolled in the Yonkers public 
schools, wishes to utilize the revenues from 
this source beginning September 1, 1960, in 
the event that the Federal Government does 
not reimpose this tax: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of education of 
the city of Yonkers, pursuant to chapter 418 
of the Laws of 1960, hereby requests the 
imposition of a local tax for school purposes 
on general telephone services as specified in 
article 24 of the tax law, a public hearing 
having been held on the imposition of said 
tax on the 5th day of May 1960; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the said board of educa- 
tion hereby requests that the said tax be- 
come effective during the calendar year 
1960; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be filed with the commissioner of 
education of the State of New York, the 
mayor, the city manager, the members of 
the common council, the comptroller and 
city clerk of the city of Yonkers, the county 
clerk of Westchester County, the Honorable 
KENNETH B. KEATING, the Honorable Jacos 
K. Javits, and the Honorable Rosert R. 
Barry. 

Resolution sponsored by: 

ANITA F. WOLFE, 
Member, Board of Education. 

Recommended by: 

STANLEY S. WYNSTRA, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





RESOLUTION OF DISTRICT 500, 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
district 500 of the Rotary International 
has forwarded to me a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Rotary District 500 
Conference in support of the establish- 
ment of an International Center at the 
University of Hawaii. Richard E. Maw- 
son, district governor, requested that I 
bring the resolution to the attention of 
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the Members of the Senate. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ROTARY DISTRICT 
500 CONFERENCE To SUPPORT THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL CENTER AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Whereas Hawaii has had a long history of 

interracial harmony, cooperation, and 

friendship among those who live here; and 

Whereas Hawaii possesses outstanding re- 
sources to bridge the gap between the East 
and the West; and 

Whereas thousands of foreign visitors from 
all over the world who have been in Hawaii 
have already been highly impressed by Ha- 
waii, its governmental services, its tech- 
nological know-how, its cultures, heritage, 
and its spirit of aloha: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That district 500, Rotary Inter- 
national, through its conference, assembled 
on the Island of Maui, April 22-23, 1960, go 
on record as favoring the establishment of an 

International Center at the University of 

Hawaii for the interchange of cultural and 

technical ideas between the East and the 

West; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 

sent to each member of the U.S. congressional 

sponsors of the bill for the establishment of 
such a center, to the U.S. Secretary of State, 
to the Governor of the State of Hawaii, and 
to the president of the University of Hawaii; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the district governor of 

Rotary district 500, Rotary International, be 

empowered to give this resolution and the 

accompanying conference action the widest 
possible publicity. 
K. C. LEEBRICK, 
Resolutions Committee Chairman. 
E. MARION SEXTON, 
Conference Secretary. 





REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1454. A bill for the relief of Keitha L. 
Baker (Rept. No. 1375); 

S. 2113. A bill for the relief of George K. 
Caldwell (Rept. No. 1376); 

H.R. 1600. An act for the relief of Francis 
M. Haischer (Rept. No. 1377); 

H.R. 3107. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Nuth (Rept. No. 1378); 

H.R. 7036. An act for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero (Rept. No. 1379); 

H.R. 8217. An act for the relief of Orville J. 
Henke (Rept. No. 1380); 

H.R. 8806. An act for the relief of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital (Rept. No. 
1381) ; 

H.R. 9470. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Cornett, Sr., and E. W. Cornett, Jr. (Rept. 
No. 1382); 

H.R.9752. An act for the relief of K. J. 
McIver (Rept. No. 1383); and 

H.R. 10947. An act for the relief of Aladar 
Szoboszlay (Rept. No. 1384). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 817. A bill for the relief of Freda Feller 
(Rept. No. 1386); and 

H.R. 6081. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Emery C. Jones (Rept. No. 1385). 





PROTECTION OF CERTAIN COMMU- 
NICATIONS FACILITIES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
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bill (S. 3560) to amend section 1362 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as 
to further protect the internal security 
of the United States by providing penal- 
ties for malicious damage to certain 
communications facilities, and submitted 
a report (No. 1387) thereon; which bill 
was read twice by its title and placed on 
the calendar. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 3558. A bill to authorize and direct the 
transfer of certain Federal property to the 
Government of American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Hawaii 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina: 

S. 3559. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 610), to 
provide for the nutritional enrichment of 
rice distributed under certain programs; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNSTON of 
South Carolina when he introduced the 
above bill, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3560. A bill to amend section 1362 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
further protect the internal security of the 
United States by providing penalties for ma- 
licious damage to certain communications 
facilities; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to above bill when reported 
by Mr. EASTLAND, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.’’) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MaGNvuson): 

S.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to authorize 
the construction of a hotel and related fa- 
cilities in Mount Rainier National Park; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of surplus grain by the States for 
emergency use in the feeding of resident 
game birds and other wildlife, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
TO GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN 
SAMOA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize and direct the transfer 
of certain Federal property to the Gov- 
ernment of American Samoa. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to transfer to Samoa 
land, buildings, and equipment held by 
the U.S. Navy in Samoa prior to 1951, 
when the Navy’s responsibility for the 
administration of Samoa ended. Since 
that time this property has actually been 
used by the Government of American 
Samoa. 
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The property involved consists of some 
215 acres of land, plus the buildings and 
docks on the land. This proposed legis- 
lation is required to transfer title, since 
existing law does not permit such trans- 
fer without reimbursement. 

Since the property has not been used 
or needed by the United States for 9 
years, and since it is essential to the con- 
duct of the Government of American 
Samoa, I urge passage of the bill. Such 
action is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and not objected to 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3558) to authorize and 
direct the transfer of certain Federal 
property to the Government of American 
Samoa, introduced by Mr. Lone, of 
Hawaii, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 





NUTRITIONAL ENRICHMENT OF 
CERTAIN RICE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, last year the Congress en- 
acted legislation providing for the en- 
richment of cornmeal, corn grits, and 
flour so as to meet the regulations pro- 
mulgated under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. These food commodi- 
ties, which are distributed to school 
lunch cafeterias over the entire Nation, 
have contributed much to the welfare 
and well-being of the Nation’s school- 
children. Before last year these foods 
were not enriched before they were sent 
to the schools. The legislation last year 
has very capably caused these foods to 
meet minimum standards before they 
reached the children. However, rice, one 
of the very basic food commodities in 
practically every State, was not included. 

Practically every State has laws re- 
quiring the enrichment of rice but the 
Federal Government has, since the in- 
ception of the School Lunch Act, dis- 
tributed unenriched rice to the school- 
children. 

I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
proposed legislation which would provide 
for the nutritional enrichment of rice 
distributed by the Federal Government. 
The cost will be very small compared to 
the value received. I hope the Senate 
will see fit to pass this proposal at an 
early date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3559) to amend section 201 
of the act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 
610), to provide for the nutritional en- 
richment of rice distributed under cer- 
tain programs, introduced by Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 





CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES IN 
MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished 
senior colleague from the State of Wash- 
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ington [Mr. Macnuson], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a joint resolution 
to authorize the construction of a hotel 
and related facilities in Mount Rainier 
National Park jointly by the Federal 
Government, the State of Washington, 
and philanthropic interests. 

At the outset, I wish to point out that 
there have been overnight accommoda- 
tions inside Mount Rainier National 
Park since 1884. But present facilities 
are in an advanced state of deteriora- 
tion and will be abandoned soon. 

The National Park Service, in its mis- 
sion 66 program, has determined that 
all future overnight accommodations be 
located at the lower elevations of the 
park, just inside or just outside the park 
boundaries. 

The Senators from Washington and 
hundreds of organizations and individ- 
uals who testified before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
this question feel that to abandon over- 
night facilities in the heart of the park 
is detrimental to the park, to the region, 
and to hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans who have come from all parts of 
the United States to vacation there. 

At the request of the Senators from 
Washington, the National Park Service 
and Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., the 
Rockefeller family’s philanthropical or- 
ganization which has made substantial 
investments in our Nation’s national 
parks, undertook studies of replacement 
facilities. 

The Park Service study concluded only 
that an overnight facility in the heart 
of the park could not be operated at a 
break-even point at reasonable rates if 
interest and depreciation on the initial 
investment are taken into consideration. 

The Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., study 
substantiated this finding but—very im- 
portantly—reached these additional con- 
clusions: 

First. Existing accommodations inside 
and outside the park are inadequate to 
tourist needs. 

Second. If new and more adequate 
hotel accommodations are provided, tour 
agencies could book many more people 
into the park. 

Third. The fullest enjoyment of this 
scenic area can best be accomplished by 
providing a variety of use facilities, in- 
cluding a hotel with comfortable, first- 
class accommodations. 

Fourth. The most spectacular displays 
of beauty within the park occur during 
the early morning and late evening 
hours, and can be enjoyed only by those 
who stay overnight in the park. 

Fifth. The most desirable site for such 
a hotel is in the Paradise area, where 
existing deteriorating facilities are about 
to be abandoned. 

Sixth. The lower level accommoda- 
tions suggested in the mission 66 report 
would have little appeal to the visitor. 

Seventh. An adequate hotel and re- 
lated facilities could be constructed at a 
cost of $6,878,000. 

Eighth. Such a hotel could produce 
an operating profit, at reasonable rates, 
sufficient to maintain the property, pro- 
vide for necessary replacements of fur- 
niture, furnishings, and equipment, but 
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would produce little or nothing to meet 
repayment of the investment in fixed 
assets or interest thereon. 

Mr. President, our joint resolution pro- 
vides for a cooperative venture in Mount 
Rainier National Park. It specifies that 
the Federal share of the hotel and re- 
lated facilities shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent. The balance is to come from the 
State of Washington and from philan- 
thropical funds which may be committed 
to this worthwhile purpose. 

Already the Governor of the State of 
Washington, the Honorable Albert D. 
Rosellini, has indicated his desire to par- 
ticipate in such a joint venture. The 
attorney general of the State of Wash- 
ington, the Honorable John O’Connell, 
has rendered a legal opinion stating that 
the State legislature may authorize and 
appropriate funds for such a purpose. 

Ownership of the facility, of course, 
would be vested in the United States, 
and operation would be in accordance 
with well-established National Park 
Service policies and regulations. 

This is admittedly a new approach to 
fuller development of our national parks 
for the benefit of all our people. We 
urge its adoption for two purposes: first, 
to get on with a necessary job; and, sec- 
ond, to serve as a model which may have 
application elsewhere in our Nation in 
the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this joint reso- 
lution be printed in the REcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 193) to 
authorize the construction of a hotel 
and related facilities in Mount Rainier 
National Park, introduced by Mr. JAck- 
son (for himself and Mr. MAGNuSON), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the national parks have been 
established to provide for the enjoyment and 
inspiration of the American people; and 

Whereas Mount Rainier National Park is 
one of our Nation’s most scenic attractions, 
visited by more than one million persons 
annually; and 

Whereas there have been overnight ac- 
commodations inside the park since 1884; 
and 

Whereas existing overnight accommoda- 
tions inside the park are in an advanced 
state of deterioration and due soon to be 
abandoned; and 

Whereas the National Park Service has de- 
termined that replacement facilities in 
Mount Rainier National Park cannot be 
operated on a profitable basis if interest and 
depreciation on the initial investment are 
taken into consideration; and 

Whereas the National Park Service, in its 
Mission 66 plan, envisages moving all over- 
night accommodations to lower elevations 
outside the park or just inside the park 
boundaries; and 

Whereas the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has conducted hearings 
both in Washington, D.C., and in Washing- 
ton State which establish the desire of @ 
genuine cross section of individuals and 
groups for continued overnight accommo- 
dations inside the park; and 
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Whereas an independent study of the 
problem has been made by Jackson Hole Pre- 
serve, Inc., which has issued a Report on 
Survey of Need for and Economic Feasibility 
of Hotel Facilities in Mount Rainier National 
Park; and 

Whereas said report finds existing accom- 
modations inside and adjacent to the park 
inadequate to tourist needs; and 

Whereas said report finds that the fullest 
enjoyment of this scenic area by the public 
can best be accomplished by providing a 
variety of use facilities, one of which should 
be a hotel with comfortable, first-class ac- 
commodations; and 

Whereas said report finds that the most 
spectacular displays of beauty within Mount 
Rainier National Park occur during the early 
morning and late evening hours and can be 
enjoyed only by those who stay overnight 
in the park; and 

Whereas said report finds that if new and 
more adequate hotel accommodations than 
now exist were provided in the park, tour 
agencies could readily book many more peo- 
ple in the park; and 

Whereas said report finds the most desir- 
able site for such hotel to be in the Paradise 
area, and that the lower level locations sug- 
gested for overnight accommodations in the 
Mission 66 report would have little appeal 
to the visitor; and 

Whereas said report finds there is genuine 
need for hotel accommodations and recom- 
mends a sizable hotel of from 250 to 300 
rooms with related facilities, integrated with 
day-use facilities at the same general loca- 
tion, with all operations controlled by one 
concessionnaire; and 

Whereas such hotel would cost an esti- 
mated $6,878,000; and 

Whereas such hotel could operate most 
successfully, economically, during a season 
of 90 days in the summer, with potential for 
future winter operation; and 

Whereas said report concludes that the 
operation of a 250-room hotel in the Para- 
dise Valley area will produce an operating 
profit sufficient adequately to maintain the 
property, provide for necessary replacements 
of furniture, furnishings and equipment, 
but will produce virtually nothing to meet 
repayment of the investment in fixed assets 
or interest thereon; and 

Whereas no private or public body has in- 
dicated a willingness to undertake the neces- 
sary capital investment unilaterally but var- 
ious elected officials of the State of Wash- 
ington, including the Governor have indi- 
cated a willingness to consider such State’s 
participation in a joint undertaking; and 

Whereas it is evident that the much- 
needed facilities will not be built inside the 
park unless the necessary capital is provided 
by a source or sources which do not require 
repayment of the capital investment; and 

Whereas it is possible that the necessary 
capital investment could be acquired in part 
each from a number of sources, public and 
private: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, subject to the 
provisions of section 2 of this joint resolu- 
tion, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to construct, in the Paradise area of 
Mount Rainier National Park, a hotel and 
other related facilities for the care and ac- 
commodation of visitors to the park. 

Sec. 2. (a) The cost of constructing the 
building and related facilities authorized by 
the first section of this joint resolution shall 
be paid for one-half by the United States 
and one-half by donated funds. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior may take action with 
respect to the construction authorized by 
the first section of this joint resolution when 
commitments satisfactory to him have been 
made to assure that donated funds are avail- 
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able for purposes of paying one-half of the 
cost of such construction. 

(b) Any hotel and related facilities con- 
structed pursuant to the first section of this 
joint resolution shall be constructed sub- 
stantially in accordance with the standards 
set forth in the report made by the Jackson 
Hole Preserve, Incorporated, referred to as 
the Report on Survey of Need for and Eco- 
nomic Feasibility of Hotel Facilities in Mount 
Rainier National Park. All right, title and 
interest in any such hotel and facilities shall 
be vested exclusively in the United States. 

Sec. 3. The National Park Service, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, is authorized (1) to enter into a con- 
tract, consistent with the laws relating to 
the National Park Service and the estab- 
lished practices and regulations of such 
Service, with one or more concessionaires to 
operate any hotel and related facilities con- 
structed pursuant to this joint resolution in 
accordance with such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the National Park 
Service; and (2) to accept donations or com- 
mitments from public or private sources and 
to expend such donations for the purposes 
of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 4. Any hotel and other related facili- 
ties constructed pursuant to this joint res- 
olution shall be administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance 
with the provisions of this joint resolution 
and the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535). 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint res- 
olution. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from the State of Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON] concerning our joint resolution 
to authorize the construction of a hotel 
and related facilities in Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

Mr. President, more than 1 million 
tourists a year are now visiting Mount 
Rainier National Park. This is consid- 
erably in excess of the projected esti- 
mates of visitors under the mission 66 
program. These visitors deserve an op- 
portunity to enjoy the park to the full- 
est, from the best vantage point, and 
with the minimum of inconvenience. 
Only a hotel facility in the heart of the 
park will make this possible. 

My colleague has explained how the 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., study shows 
that Mount Rainier can be enjoyed fully 
only during the early morning and the 
late evening hours, and because of dis- 
tances can be so enjoyed only by those 
who stay overnight inside the park. 

This fact has been recognized since 
1884 when the first overnight facilities 
went into the park. I am convinced, 
and my conviction is supported by sub- 
stantial testimony before the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, that we 
must continue to provide overnight 
lodging in the heart of the park if its 
function is to be fully and properly exe- 
cuted. 

We accept the findings of both the 
Park Service and the Jackson Hole stud- 
ies that such accommodations cannot be 
operated at reasonable rates except at a 
loss, if interest and depreciation on the 
initial investment are taken into con- 
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sideration. What we are attempting to 
do is to capitalize on the avowed interest 
of the State of Washington, expressed 
by the Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, in 
financial cooperation which will ease the 
impact on the Federal Government of 
providing a necessary public service. 
Our resolution also opens the door for 
contributions, for philanthropic individ- 
uals or organizations to participate, also. 
Mr. President, I consider this a sound 
approach to a difficult problem. I urge 
its acceptance by the Congress, for I be- 
lieve that thousands upon thousands of 
Americans in every State in the Union 
will reap the benefits of this proposed 
legislation for years and years ahead. 





STATE USE OF SURPLUS GRAIN FOR 
EMERGENCY FEEDING OF RESI- 
DENT GAME BIRDS AND OTHER 
WILDLIFE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to authorize the use of 
surplus grain by the States for emer- 
gency use in the feeding of resident 
game birds and other wildlife, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, requesting the proposed 
legislation, be printed in the REcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 194) to 
authorize the use of surplus grain by the 
States for emergency use in the feeding 
of resident game birds and other wild- 
life, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1960. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft of a proposed joint resolution to au- 
thorize the use of surplus grain by the 
States for emergency use in the feeding of 
resident game birds and other wildlife, and 
for other purposes. 

We recommend that this proposal be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration, and that it be enacted. 

This proposed legislation is designed to 
provide a means whereby the States would 
be enabled to use surplus grain to provide 
feed to wildlife that is threatened by starva- 
tion. By the terms of this proposal, upon a 
finding by the Secretary of the Interior that 
any area of the United States is threatened 
with serious damage or loss to wildlife from 
starvation, the particular State involved 
would be authorized to request from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation grain ac- 
quired by that Corporation through price 
support operations. The State would be re- 
quired to pay the cost of transportation and 
packaging of the grain. 

We have become increasingly aware in re- 
cent years of the interest of certain State 
fish and game agencies and other local 
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organizations in providing a method where- 
by surplus grain could be used to feed resi- 
dent game birds and other wildlife that at 
certain times of the year may be in danger 
of starvation as a result of adverse weather 
conditions. These State agencies are par- 
ticularly concerned with the welfare of resi- 
dent game in time of emergencies, such as 
severe ice and snow conditions, or drought. 
They wish to provide supplemental food 
when natural food is considered to be in 
short supply. This proposal contains a safe- 
guard which would require the Secretary of 
the Interior to determine that conditions 
exist which would warrant this kind of 
emergency feeding. While our experience 
has been that there are relatively few emer- 
gency situations where local or regional 
game populations are in jeopardy of starva- 
tion, we believe that standby authority of 
this kind may prove valuable in certain 
circumstances. We believe the mechanics 
of any grain feeding program of this kind, 
once a decision has been reached that such 
@ program is called for, should be one for 
the particular State fish and game depart- 
ment to work out with the assistance of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation along pro- 
cedural lines indicated in this proposal. 

While no precise estimate can be given 
concerning the value of the grain that may 
be required to carry out the purposes of 
this proposal, we believe it is unlikely that 
the value of the grain that may be required 
for an average year would exceed $100,000. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FreD A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO COM- 
MUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2653) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish 
jurisdiction in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission over community an- 
tenna systems, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 





AMENDMENT OF INDIAN LONG- 
TERM LEASING ACT—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
March 14, 1960, I introduced for myself 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]! Senate bill 3198, to amend 
the Indian Long-Term Leasing Act. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ne- 
vada | Mr. BrBLE] wishes to be associated 
with the proposed legislation. 

I am delighted to have the Senator 
join with us on this bill and, therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that when S. 
3198 is next printed the name of the 
senior Senator from Nevada may be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor of it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





HEARINGS ON CERTAIN NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 


ON 
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ary, I desire to announce that public 
hearings have been scheduled on the fol- 
lowing nominations, for 10:30 a.m., 
‘Tuesday, May 24, 1960, in room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building: 

Oren R. Lewis, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge, eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, vice Sterling Hutcheson, retired; 
and 

Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
district judge, southern district of Iowa, 
vice Edwin R. Hicklin, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in these nominations 
may make such representations as are 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from South Carolina | Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruskal, and myself, as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Letter addressed to Mr. Robert Lovett, New 
York, N.Y., written by Senator MuNpT, and 
reply thereto, relating to testimony of Mr. 
Lovett, before the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery of the U.S. Senate; and 
article entitled “How To Make a Shoe Fit 
Any Foot,’ written by Arthur Krock, pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 14, 
1960. 





THE TRAGEDY AT PARIS—INTER- 
PRETATIONS BY WALTER LIPP- 
MANN 


Mr. CHURCH. Myr. President, Walter 
Lippmann thinks. Thin are the ranks 
of those who do. But Walter Lippmann 
has other strengths besides—a rare com- 
bination of courage which gives him a 
fierce independence, and integrity which 
impels him to state the facts as he sees 
them, regardless of how unpleasant, un- 
popular, or unpolitic they may be. 
These attributes have made him the 
giant of American journalism. 

Walter Lippmann’s interpretations of 
the reasons for the tragedy at Paris are, 
characteristically, quite different from 
the commonplace excuses now being 
widely circulated in the press. But when 
historians search for the hard truth con- 
cerning the debacle at the summit meet- 
ing in Paris, they are more likely to find 
it in two articles he has written during 
the past week, than in all the rest of the 
explanations offered from all other 
sources. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles, published in the Washing- 
ton Post on May 12, 1960, and May 17, 
1960, may be printed in proper sequence 
at this point in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 12, 1960] 
THE Spy BUSINESS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In the whirl of incidents following the 
capture of the spy plane the administration 
has ventured, perhaps the right word for it 
would be stumbled, into an untenable policy 
which is entirely unprecedented in inter- 
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national affairs. Our position now seems to 
be that because it is so difficult to collect in- 
formation inside the Soviet Union, it wij 
henceforth be our avowed policy to fly over 
Soviet territory, using the territory of our 
allies as bases. 

Although the intention here is to be can- 
did and honest and also to make the best 
of a piece of very bad luck, the new policy— 
which seems to have been improvised be- 
tween Saturday and Monday—is quite un- 
workable, 

To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet Goy- 
ernment to play down this particular inci- 
dent because now it is challenged openly in 
the face of the whole world. It is compelled 
to react because no nation can remain passive 
when it is the avowed policy of another na- 
tion to intrude upon its territory. The 
avowal of such a policy is an open invitation 
to the Soviet Government to take the case to 
the United Nations, where our best friends 
will be grievously embarrassed. The avowal 
is also a challenge to the Soviet Union to put 
pressure on Pakistan, Turkey, Norway, Japan, 
and any other country which has usable 
bases. Our allies are put on the spot be- 
cause they must either violate international 
law or disavow the United States. 

Because the challenge has been made open- 
ly, it is almost impossible to deal with this 
particular incident by quiet diplomacy. 

The reader will, I hope, have noticed that 
my criticism is that we have made these 
overflights in avowed policy. What is un- 
precedented about the avowal is not the 
spying as such but the claim that spying, 
when we do it, should be accepted by the 
world as righteous. This is an amateurish 
and naive view of the nature of spying. 

Spying between nations is, of course, the 
universal practice. Everybody does it as 
best he can. But it is illegal in all coun- 
tries, and the spy if caught is subject to 
the severest punishment. When the spying 
involves intrusion across frontiers by mili- 
tary aircraft, it is also against international 
law. Because spying is illegal, its methods 
are often immoral and criminal. Its meth- 
ods include bribery, blackmail, perjury, 
forgery, murder, and suicide. 

The spy business cannot be conducted 
without illegal, immoral, and criminal ac- 
tivities. But all great powers are engaged 
in the spy business, and as long as the 
world is as warlike as it has been in all 
recorded history there is no way of doing 
without spying. 

All the powers know this and all have ac- 
cepted the situation as one of the hard facts 
of life. Around this situation there has 
developed over many generations a code of 
behavior. The spying is never avowed and 
therefore the Government never acknowl- 
edges responsibility for its own clandestine 
activities. If its agent is caught, the agent 
is expected to kill himself. In any event, 
he is abandoned to the mercies of the gov- 
ernment that he has spied upon. 

The spying is never admitted. If it can 
be covered successfully by a lie, the lie is 
told. 

All this is not a pretty business, and there 
is no way of prettifying it or transforming 
it into something highly moral and wonder- 
ful. The cardinal rule, which makes spy- 
ing tolerable in international relations, is 
that it is never avowed. For that reason it 
is never defended, and therefore the ag- 
grieved country makes only as much of 4a 
fuss about a particular incident as it can 
make or as it chooses to make. 

We should have abided by that rule. 
When Mr. K. made his first announcement 
about the plane, no lies should have been 
told. The administration should have said 
that it was investigating the charge and 
would then take suitable action. We should 
then have maintained a cool silence. 
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This would have left us, of course, with 
the unpleasant fact that our spy plane had 
been caught. What really compounded our 
trouble, and was such a humiliation to us, 
is that before we knew how much Mr. K. 
knew we published the official lie about its 
being a weather plane. Then, finding our- 
selves trapped in this blatant and gratuitous 
lie, we have tried to extricate ourselves by 
rushing into the declaration of a new and 
unprecedented policy. 

[From the Washington Post, May 17, 1960] 
THE U-2 IN Paris 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

As of Monday afternoon, eastern time, 
there is only the faintest chance that the 
summit meeting will not break up. It is 
certain that the President will not go to 
Russia, the invitation having been with- 
drawn. Thus, the attempt to arrive at a 
truce in the cold war, and to relax the 
tensions has, unless there is a diplomatic 
miracle, ended in a tragic fiasco. 

The issue on which the conference has 
been disrupted is the flight of the U-2, or 
more precisely the position taken by the 
President and his administration. We must 
remember that when the plane was cap- 
tured, Mr. Khrushchev opened the door to 
the President for a diplomatic exit from his 
quandary: He did not believe, said Mr. K., 
that Mr. Eisenhower was responsible for 
ordering the flight. 

Undoubtedly Mr. K. knew that Mr. Eisen- 
hower must have authorized the general plan 
of the flights but he preferred to let the 
President say what in fact was a sorry kind 
of truth, that he did not authorize this 
particular flight. The diplomatic answer 
would have been to say nothing at the time 
or at the most to promise an adequate in- 
vestigation of the whole affair. Instead, Mr. 
Eisenhower replied that he was responsible, 
that such flights were necessary, and then he 
let the world think even if he did not say 
so in exact words that the flights would 
continue. This locked the door which Mr. 
Khrushchev had opened. It transformed the 
embarrassment of being caught in a spying 
operation into a direct challenge to the 
sovereignty of the Soviet Union. 

This avowal, this refusal to use the con- 
vention of diplomacy was a fatal mistake. 
For it made it impossible for Mr. Khru- 
shchev to bypass the affair. Had he done 
that, he would have been in a position of 
acknowledging to the world, to the Soviet 
people, to his critics within the Soviet 
Union, and to his Communist allies, that he 
had surrendered to the United States the 
right to violate Soviet territory. No states- 
man can live in any country after making 
such an admission. 

The news from Paris on Monday shows 
that Mr, Eisenhower had already realized 
that his making an avowed policy of the 
flights was a crucial mistake which had to 
be corrected. On Saturday there was, it ap- 
pears, a briefing of the correspondents to 
tell them that we had never meant to say 
that the flights would continue. On Sunday 
in a broadcast in this country Mr. George V. 
Allen said the same thing. And on Monday 
the President told Mr. Khrushchev that the 
flights over Russia have been suspended “and 
are not to be resumed.” A week ago this 
might have sufficed to quiet down the affair. 

The withdrawal was, however, late, and 
it may prove to have been too little. For 
during the past week the flight and the way 
it was handled have given the Soviet Govern- 
ment a rich opportunity to weaken the ring 
of America’s allies around Russia. Those 
who say that Mr. K. has seized upon the op- 
portunity solely in order to make propa- 
ganda have not, I think, realized the gravity 
of the disaster which has befallen us. For 
the Soviet Union there is in this much more 
than propaganda. There is an instrument 
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for disturbing if not disrupting the encir- 
cling alliance. 

It would be wishful thinking to suppose 
that the Soviet Government will not seize 
this opportunity to push countries like Nor- 
way, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, and Japan into 
pledges and into measures which in some 
considerable degree neutralize them as Amer- 
can airbases. Morally and legally these 
allies of ours are defenseless against these 
Soviet demands. 

The Soviet Government is at least as in- 
terested in neutralizing our allies around 
her borders as she is in neutralizing West 
Berlin. We dare not hope that the Soviet 
Government will not make the most of the 
opportunity which has so unexpectedly and 
so unnecessarily been opened up to her. 

Before the affair of the plane there had 
been, as Mr. Reston wrote on Monday from 
Paris, a strong indication that Mr. Khru- 
shchev was very uneasy about the prospects 
of the summit meeting. I myself was one 
of those who talked to his personal emis- 
sary, Mr. Zhukov, when he came to Wash- 
ington in April. The burden of Mr. 
Zhukovy’s complaint was that about March 
15 American policy had suddenly hardened 
against a negotiation about the status of 
West Berlin, and that this was a reversal 
of the understanding given to Mr. K. by the 
President at Camp David. 

Almost certainly, therefore, the affair of 
the plane offered Mr. K. an opportunity to 
make a diplomatic gain against the small 
encircling allies from Norway to Japan. If 
he was stymied in Berlin, he had the chance 
to recoup elsewhere. We have not heard 
the last of the troubles of the encircling 
allies. 

There is not much comfort for us in this. 
For our own blunders provided Mr. K. with 
his opportunity. 

At this writing it is still conceivable that 
a way will be found to carry on in Paris. 
Let us hope so. 





ALA LOTO ALOFA—THE ROAD OF 
THE LOVING HEART 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in Samoa, one of the far-off 
south sea islands, any native or traveler 
may read on a tablet on a mountainside 
this inscription: 

Remembering the great love 

Of His Highness Tusitala 

And his great love 

When we were in prison 

And sore distressed, 

We have prepared him an enduring present— 
This road, which we have dug forever. 


Tusitala in the Samoan tongue means 
“teller of tales.”’ 

Years ago a man came from Scotland, 
weary, sick, and distressed, hoping that 
in the south sea islands he might find 
health or a quiet place to die. On the 
island of Samoa he bought 400 acres on 
a mountain to which he gave the name 
of Vailima, meaning ‘“‘five rivers.’”’ There 
he built a house, where his mother came 
from old Scotland to live with him and 
his wife, and where he welcomed the 
natives in most friendly hospitality. 
The natives also came in great numbers 
to him for counsel, and he became their 
hero and friend. 

One time he heard of chiefs who had 
been imprisoned unjustly, and visited 
them, bringing them comfort and cheer. 
As he was good and kind to all, the na- 
tives wished to thank him. They built 
for him a road from the harbor up to 
his home on the side of Mount Vaea, 
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laboring for long days in the torrid heat 
of that land. When at last it was fin- 
ished they presented it to him. He 
called it Ala Loto Alofa, or “the road of 
the loving heart.” 

Not long after, Tusitala, the “teller of 
tales,” their white chief, died. 

At his funeral one chief said, “The day 
is no longer than his kindness.” Then 
the chiefs carried him to the top of the 
hill that he had loved so well, and kneel- 
ing down with bared heads and uplifted 
faces they softly said, “We place him 
here that he may be forever in the sun- 
light.” 

Who was this man for whom “the road 
of the loving heart” was made? He was 
Robert Louis Stevenson. His verses, 
gathered together in his “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” are loved by all. Upon the 
monument at the end of “the road of the 
loving heart” are carved in English these 
words, which he composed a dozen years 
before his death, December 3, 1894: 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me; 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 





‘ELIMINATION OF POTOMAC RIVER 


POLLUTION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the at- 
tainment of some sound, workable pro- 
gram to clean up the pollution of the 
Potomac River is essential to the millions 
of people living in the broad expanse of 
the Potomac River Valley. Pollution 
abatement is of particular concern to 
those residing in the Washington Metro- 
politan area, as this is the section pri- 
marily responsible for the pollution of 
the river, as well as that which would be 
primarily benefited by an effective pol- 
lution abatement program. 

In 1957, a group of private citizens 
representing widely divergent interests 
and backgrounds, but with one common 
interest, the development of the Potomac 
River Basin in a manner best suited to 
serve the needs of the people affected, as 
well as the Nation as a whole, estab- 
lished a coordinating committee on the 
Potomac River Valley. In the months 
and years subsequent to the establish- 
ment of this committee, a thorough study 
of the Potomac has been made and the 
committee is now in the process of pub- 
lishing a report on its findings, together 
with appropriate recommendations. 
This report reflects the time and money 
which the private citizens’ committee 
members have expended in an effort to 
further the interests of those living in 
the Potomac Valley. It is my hope that 
appropriate governmental officials, State 
and local, as well as Federal, will give 
immediate attention to the coordinating 
committee’s report in our efforts to de- 
termine a sound, realistic program to 
save the Potomac River. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have included in the REcorp an outline 
of the coordinating committee’s report, 
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entitled “Potomac Prospect,’ which is 
to be made public in its entirety in the 
near future. 

There being no objection, the outline 
of the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REVIEW OF “POTOMAC PROSPECT” 


(A study and report with recommendations 
for action concerning water supply, water 
needs, pollution, flood moderation, recre- 
ational areas, and the preservation of the 
natural environment of the Potomac River 
waterways prepared by the Coordinating 
Committee on the Potomac River Valley) 


The Potomac River rises in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and flows for 383 miles in 
a northeasterly to easterly direction and then 
southeasterly to the Chesapeake Bay. 
Divided by nature into two distinct por- 
tions—a fast-flowing upper river, frequently 
marrow and rocky with precipitous tribu- 
taries, becomes a broad, sedate waterway as 
it meanders past Washington and gently 
laps the corn and tobacco fields of tidewater 
Virginia and Maryland—the Potomac River 
basin embraces over 14,500 square miles of 
land. 

As American rivers go, the Potomac is rela- 
tively small. In comparison with western 
and midwestern rivers, it might be classed 
as merely a large tributary. But, considered 
in relation to the other rivers of the North 
Atlantic slope, it is second in size, exceeded 
only by the Susquehanna. 

Throughout most of its length, the Po- 
tomac is open to the general public—the 
canoeist, the hiker, the angler, the hunter, 
the summer cottager, and the year-round 
homeowner. It is one of the few rivers not 
harnessed and hobbled to industrial use. It 
winds through pleasant valleys and hills 
steeped in the history of our country from 
the earliest days. 

Capt. John Smith explored the tidal reaches 
of the Potomac up to Little Falls in 1608. 
Towering forests lined the banks, he reported. 
Perch, alewives, and black bass abounded in 
the crystal-clear depths. The fish about his 
boat were “lying so thicke with the heads 
above the water” that his men amused them- 
selves by dipping them out. 

Into the Potomac in 1634 sail the Ark and 
the Dove, bearing Leonard Calvert and his 
brother “with near 20 other gentlemen of 
very good fashion and 300 laboring men well 
provided in all things.” Among the pas- 
sengers was a Jesuit missionary, Father An- 
drew White, who called the Potomac “the 
sweetest and greatest river I have ever seene.” 

But 300 years have passed, and the Potomac 
has suffered at the hands of man—from silta- 
tion as erosion from farm and pasture swept 
away topsoil and subsoil, from industrial and 
mine wastes, from sewage of urban popula- 
tions. 

Today the Potomac, as it flows past Wash- 
ington, is an open cesspool. In places the 
river bottom is covered with solid sewage 
10 feet deep. As a District health officer re- 
cently described it: “It is sick unto death, for 
it carries, as it courses along, all the man- 
made filth that he is able to bestow * * * 
a sickly portrait of a noble river.” Enough 
raw and partially treated sewage is dumped 
into the Potomac and its tributaries each 
year to fill 150 Pentagon buildings. 

Visitors to Washington, the capital of the 
world, might reasonably expect to find a 
recreational mecca with fine bathing beaches, 


neat marinas, and wholesome fishing 
grounds. They find instead a natural sew- 
age lagoon. 


Visitors to European capitals, particularly 
in Scandinavia, are impressed by the con- 
trast between the present condition of the 
Potomac and the dramatic development of 
other waterfront capitals, where the clean- 
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liness of the water is a matter of national 
pride and the waterfront regarded as a show- 
case. 

The Potomac could be Washington's great- 
est recreational asset, as valuable as Seattle’s 
Lake Washington or Miami's gold coast. In- 
stead it gets dirtier with each passing day. 
But though the river is sick, the illness is 
not hopeless. The causes of the malady are 
known. With the right approach, a great 
and sweet Potomac can be found again. The 
first and most essential measure is an end to 
pollution. 

Piecemeal solutions have been tried in the 
past, but the solutions have never caught 
up with the growing problem. The asset of 
a clean stream would be shared by all. The 
problem of a dirty stream is shared by all. 
The solution must be shared by all. 

The Coordinating Committee on the Po- 
tomac River Valley, composed of private citi- 
zens representing widely divergent interests 
and backgrounds, has just completed a 3-year 
study of the problem Potomac. Members of 
this civic-minded group, working without 
remuneration, interviewed 50 experts in re- 
lated fields and logged thousands of man- 
hours in research and study before issuing 
their report, “Potomac Prospect.” 

Committee members share one common 
bond: Guiding the development of the Po- 
tomac River basin in a fashion best suited to 
serve the needs of those directly affected and 
the needs of our Nation as a whole. 

The committee’s plan is essentially a “clean 
river plan.” It is based on the premise that 
the Potomac, the Patuxent, and all their 
tributaries, into the most remote headwaters, 
must be made clean and kept clean. The 
plan would achieve five objectives: 

1. The gradual elimination of all pollu- 
tion—and at no additional net cost per 
capita for sewage treatment than present 
costs for the general standard of 80 percent 
effectiveness. 

2. The conservation of 
vital natural resource. 

3. An adequate and safe supply of water 
without the necessity for any dams and at 
any increase per capita over present costs. 

4. The preservation of large areas of our 
natural environment. 

5. Waterways throughout the basin safe 
for swimming, all forms of water sports, 
waterfowl, and fish life. 

The elimination of pollution would be 
accomplished progressively over a period of 
40 years by the attainment of the following 
four-point program: 

1. No raw sewage from any source shall be 
discharged into the waterways of the 
Potomac or Patuxent basins after the year 
1975. 

2. All sewage treated by sewage plants 
in the Potomac or Patuxent basins shall be 
given complete treatment (primary, second- 
ary, and chlorination of the effluent) by 
methods which will remove at least 90 per- 
cent of all contamination by the year 1975, 
at least 95 percent by the year 1990, and 100 
percent by the year 2000. 

3. No industrial wastes or water used in 
industrial processes which contain any con- 
tamination shall be discharged into the 
waterways of the Potomac or Patuxent 
basins. 

4. All farming, urban development, and 
timbering within the Potomac and Patuxent 
basins shall comply with modern soil con- 
servation techniques and reforestation prac- 
tices by the year 1970. 

The above goals are politically realistic 
and economically feasible to attain. 
Achievement should be based on State legis- 
lation and municipal ordinances preceded 
and followed up by educational and promo- 
tional campaigns. 

The committee is aware that while in- 
creased efficiency of present sewage treat- 
ment methods results in the reduction of 
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contaminating elements in the effluent, it 
does not appreciably reduce the quantity of 
dissolved mineral salts. Up to the present, 
the volume of water needed to flush pollu- 
tion past Washington has been adequate to 
provide a sufficient dilution of the minera] 
salts and to prevent the undue growth of 
algae in the upper estuary. But it is im- 
possible to tell with certainty at just what 
point the natural flow of the river might be 
inadequate to provide the necessary dilution 
of these mineral salts. 

Therefore, to assure proper dilution, the 
committee’s plan provides for the possible 
construction of few impoundment reservoirs 
in the headwater areas which would provide 
a supplemental flow of water sufficient to 
assure adequate dilution. These dams would 
be built progressively, if and when the need 
for supplemental water for dilution purposes 
were definitely indicated. 

The committee holds that by the year 
2000 domestic sewage will be treated by 
evaporation-distillation techniques, such as 
are now being perfected for the economic 
distillation of fresh water from salt water, 
and that industrial wastes will be treated by 
this technique or some other effective 
method. This would result in a 100 per- 
cent pure sewage effluent—one that would 
contain no organic or inorganic materials— 
no bacterial, chemical or radioactive con- 
tamination. Hence, there no longer would 
be even the problem of adequate dilution. 
Actually, the addition of evaporation- 
distillation facilities to sewage treatment 
plants would have commenced well before 
the year 2000 under the committee’s plan, 
and the requirement for water to dilute the 
mineral salts in the effluents from conven- 
tional sewage plants would have been steadily 
diminishing. 

Once pollution is thus completely elim- 
inated, there will be adequate water for all 
reasonable purposes without the necessity 
for constructing huge impoundments and 
destroying the natural environments of our 
waterways. 

The quantity of water in the streams and 
rivers of the Potomac basin depends upon 
the amount of rainfall over the area. Dur- 
ing the past 88 years, since accurate records 
have been kept, the average long-term 
precipitation has been more or less constant 
in amount, the average annual precipitation 
for the last 22 years being approximately 
equal to the average for the past 88 years. 

This is reflected by the flow of the Potomac 
which shows that, for the past 65 years, 
during which accurate records have been 
kept, the flow has been relatively uniform, on 
a cyclic basis. 

Thus, there is good evidence that a water 
crisis from progressively diminishing rain- 
fall is not in prospect for the future. If 
the daily river flows of the Potomac, Patuxent 
and Occoquan equaled at all times their 
average daily flow of 7.5 billion gallons, such 
flows would be adequate to supply the 
requirements of the Potomac basin for all 
foreseeable time. But such is not the way 
of rivers. During drought conditions, the 
flow of the Potomac drops to less than 4a 
billion gallons per day in the Washington 
area. 

At any of the above times, the water that 
would be needed by Metropolitan Washing- 
ton in excess of the river’s natural flow would 
be available in the upper estuary—75 billion 
gallons of it—as by such time, under the 
committee’s plan, it would be virtually free 
of contamination. All that would be re- 
quired would be an adaptation for pumping 
out the tidewater side of the diversion dam 
below Little Falls as well as for pumping 
the natural flow from the upriver side of 
the dam. 

The solution advanced by the Corps of 
Engineers is to flush pollution past Wash- 
ington. To assure water for this purpose in 
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progressively increasing quantities to be re- 
jeased in periods of low river flow, the corps 
proposes the impoundment of billions of gal- 
lons of supplemental water by means of a 
series of large dams and reservoirs above 
Washington. 

For the record, the corps has no Official 
plan as yet, as it is still in the throes of 
studying the problem. It commenced its 
latest study about 2 years ago and has re- 
ceived appropriations for it of nearly $1 
million to date. Another half million has 
been requested for the corps to carry on 
and complete its study and to come up with 
official recommendations. 

But from time to time representatives of 
the Corps of Engineers have strongly advo- 
cated the flushing theory and the building 
of huge dams and impoundments, at a cost 
of many millions. Their schemes are so 
unimaginative as to be unworthy of the 
atomic and space age. 

Damming the Potomac would be an eco- 
nomic folly, a human tragedy. Damming the 
river would mean destroying the scenic Po- 
tomac Gorge above Great Falls. It would 
mean flooding thousands of acres of good 
farmland on the tributaries. It would mean 
inundating many miles of the historic C. & O. 
Canal and other areas rich in wildlife, rich 
in the diversified flora of mountain, pied- 
mont, and coastal plain. 

No dams are needed to convert tidewater 
Potomac at Washington into a mecca for 
aquatic enthusiasts. In the early 1920's 
bathers lolled on a sandy beach and swam in 
the tidal basin not far from where the 
Jefferson Memorial now stands. 

Let the river be cleaned of pollution, and 
the Potomac, from its source to the Chesa- 
peake, will extend an invitation surpassing 
anything to be found behind dams. 

Frankly, it is incomprehensible how any 
enlightened citizen of our country can, in 
this day and age, contend that untreated 
sewage, contaminated sewage effluent, pol- 
luted industrial wastes, and the valuable 
topsoils of our farmlands should continue 
to be dumped or washed into the waterways 
of our Nation, especially in the historic and 
scenic river flowing through the very heart 
of the Nation’s Capital City. As highly civil- 
ized and as wealthy as is this Nation, these 
practices are both barbaric and intolerable. 

Only recently a U.S. Senator stated: 
“From the back porch of the White House 
one can see the Potomac River flowing only 
a few hundred yards away. It is one of our 
most famous, most scenic, most important 
rivers. It is in addition the most polluted 
river west of the Nile, one of the most 
neglected.” 

However, should the residents of the basin 
choose to live with polluted waterways as 
the Corps of Engineers’ plan would have 
them do, then the coordinating committee 
offers as an alternative to the corps’ plan 
a plan based upon a limited number of im- 
poundments located exclusively in the head- 
water areas. Under such a plan an annual 
supplement of 144 billion gallons of water 
would be provided to meet the demand as 
of the year 2000 should there be a recur- 
rence of the low record flows of 1930 at such 
time. This can be accomplished by 10 possi- 
ble impoundments, all in the headwater 
areas. 

The conclusion of the committee is that 
the costs of full treatment under its plan— 
the elimination of pollution—will be in- 
finitely less than the costs of the dams. One 
hundred percent treatment has the merit of 
solving the problem. Flushing from dams 
would merely mitigate it, and poorly. Funds 
would be spent on a half-way measure, and 
the real problem would have been evaded. 

The final comparison between the plans 
should be made on a dollar-and-cents basis. 
It shows dramatically that if this were the 
only criterion, the clean river plan would 
be the winner—way out in front. 
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The coordinating committee’s clean river 
plan, when compared with the “dirty river 
plan” of the Corps of Engineers, will save 
taxpayers $165.6 million in costs to the year 
2000 and $298.6 million if projected to the 
year 2100. 

With all pollution eliminated and the 
waterways virtually pure, there would be 
water for all reasonable purposes for the 
residents of the Potomac basin—whatever 
their number might be—for all time to come. 

The goal is clear—a clean river and a 
healthy land. The remedial measures at 
hand leave only the need for a will to act. 

Copies of the coordinating committee’s 
full report are available at room 709, Wire 
Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, chairman; Stanley 
N. Brown, Arthur B. Hanson, Rear Adm. 
Neill Phillips, U.S. Navy (retired), Anthony 
Wayne Smith, vice chairmen; Mrs. Andrew 
Parker, Treasurer; Charles J. Durham, sec- 
retary. 

The officers and the following committee 
members constitute the executive commit- 
tee: Elting Arnold, Washington I. Cleveland, 
Grant Conway, William J. Cox, William E. 
Davies, W. W. Rapley, Vice Adm. Ralph S. 
Riggs, U.S. Navy (retired), Waverly Taylor. 





PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR BRIDGES 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the sen- 
ior Republican Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate—the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripcEs]—delivered an ad- 
dress on May 14, 1960, at the Kittery- 
Portsmouth Navy Yard which merits the 
attention of all Americans. It was the 
kind of address that is needed very much 
these days. 

I say this because in it the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire put the accent 
where it should be put—he put the ac- 
cent on the positive instead of putting it 
on the negative. For too long now there 
have been far too many utterances that 
put the accent on the negative when 
speaking of the status of the national 
defense of our country. 

It was indeed refreshing to listen to 
a Senator, who knows what he is talking 
about from his service as past chairman 
and as ranking Republican on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and as the 
senior Republican member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and ranking 
Republican on the Senate Space Commit- 
tee, speak in confident tones about the 
security of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 
(Address by U.S. Senator StyLes Bripces at 
the launching of the nuclear Polaris sub- 
marine, the Abraham Lincoln, Portsmouth, 

N.H., May 14, 1960) 

As a U.S. Senator and a member of the 
Senate Committees on Armed Services, Space 
Sciences, Appropriations, and the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, I participated in the leg- 
islative program necessary in the develop- 
ment of this mighty weapon of defense. So, 
for me, as for the Navy, and especially for 
the shipbuilding men of the Portsmouth- 
Kittery Naval Shipyard, this is a day of ful- 
fillment. 

I refer deliberately to this great defense 
installation as the Portsmouth-Kittery Yard, 
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because, as you know, we are privileged to 
have with us today my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
senior U.S. Senator from the State of Maine. 
Senator SmirH and I enjoy a friendly rivalry 
as to whether this historic naval base be- 
longs to New Hampshire or Maine. Today, at 
least, I would like to think of it as belonging 
to both—in recognition of the many signifi- 
cant contributions which Senator SmrrH has 
made to the defense of our country. Indeed, 
she has been a good and stalwart friend to 
this yard. 

The realization of the dual concept of a 
nuclear powered submarine armed with long- 
range missiles might very well be reckoned 
the outstanding navai achievement of our 
time. I know Senator SmirH agrees with me 
that this ceremony today is another tribute 
to the skill and craftsmanship of New Eng- 
land’s shipbuilders. 

The Abraham Lincoln represents many 
great technological advances. She is a far 
cry from the tiny L-8, which in 1914 started 
this shipyard in the field of submarine 
building. Many of the features of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln would have seemed like fan- 
tastic dreams to the men who sailed the L-8 
nearly 50 years ago. 


WILL CARRY LINCOLN’S NAME TO THE SEVEN SEAS 


This great ship is named for a man who 
is known the world over as a humanitarian. 
Yet he had a duty to lead his Nation through 
its bloodiest war to preserve freedom and 
his country. He belongs to all men, and to 
the ages. This new submarine will carry 
his name to the seven seas. True to the 
name she bears, her mission is one of peace, 
not war. 


THE CONCEPT OF PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


Peace through strength is one of nature’s 
immutable laws. The elephant, the might- 
iest animal in the jungle, is the most peace- 
ful for the simple reason that no other 
animal dares attack him. 

Even in plantlife, the weak flower or tree 
succumbs to insect or blight. The strong 
survives to grow in strength and beauty; to 
glorify God and man. 

It is both strange and tragic that man, 
supposedly the most intelligent form of life, 
often ignores the lessons of nature. 

The American Republic has learned the 
meaning of peace through strength by hard 
experience. We learned at Pearl Harbor and 
we got another lesson when the Communists 
invaded South Korea. 

The Abraham Lincoln is evidence for the 
world to see, that we have learned and shall 
never forget: The key to lasting peace is 
overwhelming strength. 


ONE OF GREATEST ADVANCEMENTS 


This submarine is one of the most ad- 
vanced machines ever built by man. Her 
nuclear powerplant makes her a real under- 
sea craft, almost completely independent of 
surface operations. Her ability to move 
freely beneath the waters was demonstrated 
when our submarines sailed from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic under the polar icecap. 
With this ability, there is no place on the 
face of the earth that is beyond reach of 
her power. She will be constantly moving, 
and, submerged, she cannot be “zeroed in” by 
enemy missiles. 

The Polaris missile system itself is a great 
advance in the development of weapons. 
Propelled by a solid fuel, they will be in- 
stantly ready, safe to handle, and quick to 
fire if they are ever needed. 

The Abraham Lincoln has 16 missile 
launching tubes. A single salvo would 
launch greater destructive power than all 
the bombs dropped by both sides during 
World War II. 

This ship was built by a nation that loves 
peace enough to build the strength to pre- 
vent war. Her primary purpose is to deter 
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the threatened aggression of dictators. The 
Abraham Lincoln, along with her sister ships, 
should help convince our potential enemies 
that our freedom is not to be trified with. 


THE RECORD OF SOVIET DISHONOR 


We are living in a time of peril. The in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy directed 
from Moscow poses the threat of world domi- 
nation by force. 

By word and deed, they have proved their 
readiness to destroy freedom when and if 
they are able. 

We are about to engage in summit confer- 
ences. Our President will sit at the bargain- 
ing table with other world leaders represent- 
ing both East and West. 

Our earnest desire is that differences will 
be resolved and peace assured. We hope that 
Khrushchev and his satellite leaders are sim- 
ilarly sincere. But, regardless of the imme- 
diate outcome of the conferences, we cannot 
forget that the Russians have violated prac- 
tically every international agreement to 
which they have been party over a period of 
30 years. 

Now they want to talk disarmament. But 
let us at the onset resolve not to be disarmed 
by words. 

If they agree to lay down one weapon, let 
us agree to lay down one weapon of similar 
capability, but only if the agreement calls 
for adequate inspection. Otherwise, we dis- 
arm at our peril, for we have no proof that 
they would honor the compact. 

Until such time as disarmament can be 
carried out with foolproof inspection, our 
best insurance for peace is strength. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS VARIETY FOR DEFENSE 


We need balanced forces in order to keep 
the potential enemy off balance. With lim- 
ited strategy and only a few types of weapons, 
our enemy could concentrate his energy and 
resources. We need a broad range of defense 
capability. 

The Abraham Lincoln is further evidence 
that the United States will not be placed in 
the position of relying on one or even a few 
weapons. To do so would be fatal. 

We need land-based mobile missiles. We 
need modern bombers and fighter planes. 
We need Polaris submarines. We need mod- 
ern aircraft carriers and a capable and well- 
equipped Army and Marine Corps. Each con- 
tributes its competence and experience to 
our overall Defense Establishment. 

Submarines are by nature creatures of cun- 
ning. They are hidden beneath the surface 
and can be scattered over the vast oceans of 
the world. It is no easy task to find a single 
submarine at sea. It’s virtually impossible 
to find all of them. 


THE FIFTH POLARIS SUB 


When the Abraham Lincoln loads her Po- 
laris missiles, she will be the fifth of her 
type to join this Nation’s seagoing deterrent. 
Her 16 missiles—immediately ready for ac- 
tion—will bring the total of weapons of de- 
struction around the nerve center of the 
enemy’s homeland to 80. This will mean a 
total of 80 targets that an aggressor must be 
prepared to see destroyed if he should decide 
to attack. This number will steadily in- 
crease as additional sister ships are com- 
pleted. 

This is why this ship is so essential and 
why this work here in Portsmouth is so im- 
portant to every citizen of the United States. 
My sincere congratulations to all of you who 
have played a part in the construction of 
this fine ship. 

I wish success to those who are to man 
this ship as she moves through the seven seas 
in the performance of her assigned mission. 
The officers who will soon command this mag- 
nificent warship might bear in mind one of 
Lincoln’s observations: “Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
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understand it.” With this guidance—-still so 
meaningful after almost a century—for the 
men who man her, a new Abraham Lincoln 
can soon go forth on the seas to support the 
principles of freedom and liberty which this 
Nation holds so dear. 





MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 
RESIDENTIAL SEMINAR 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Minnesota High School Residential 
Seminar on Latin America recently is- 
sued their final report on their discus- 
sion of the problems of Latin American 
countries and of the policies which the 
United States might usefully adopt with 
respect to these countries. 

These students from the high schools 
of Minnesota should be commended for 
their interest in foreign policy, particu- 
larly in our relations with our Latin 
American neighbors, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
FINAL REPORT, 

RESIDENTIAL SEMINAR ON 

APRIL 7, 8, AND 9, 1960 

The members of the seminar have spent 2 
days in stimulating discussion of problems of 
Latin American countries and of policies 
which the United States might usefully 
adopt with respect to them. The resolutions 
which follow express the general consensus 
of the group. They do not imply that com- 
plete agreement was reached; occasionally 
there were minority dissenting opinions. 

The seminar was organized under the 
sponsorship of the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, and the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, with the 
support of the Hill Family Foundation, St. 
Paul, and the Winton Fund, Minneapolis. 
The members wish to express their apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity these organizations 
have given them to conduct their discussions 
under especially favorable conditions. The 
careful selection of participants, the able 
guidance of a distinguished faculty, and the 
efficient organization and congenial atmos- 
phere of the conference, have all contributed 
to this. 


MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN AMERICA, 


I, THE PRESENT SITUATION 


1. The policy of the United States with 
respect to Latin American problems must be 
considered in the light of the evolution of an 
American community of which this country 
is one member. The objectives of this com- 
munity have been to assure peace by a 
hemispheric security system and to promote 
the development of free and prosperous 
societies in all American States. The at- 
tainment of these objectives is a matter of 
mutual interest and benefit for all Amer- 
icans. It should be pursued as a common 
effort involving joint planning and coopera- 
tive programs. The United States, as well 
as every other American State, has a great 
deal to gain from the success of such efforts. 
Failure to secure the peace and prosperity of 
any part of the Americas would be poten- 
tially dangerous to us. In view of these com- 
munity objectives it should be a matter of 
concern to the United States that the feel- 
ing of hemispheric solidarity which prevailed 
during and immediately after the Second 
World War has sensibly diminished during 
the past decade. This has been due to the 


fact that preoccupation of the United States 
with military and economic assistance pro- 
grams and development programs designed 
to counter Communist expansion in Europe 
and Asia has not been matched by an equal 
attention to problems of development in the 
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Latin American States. The people of these 
states have felt with some reason that prob- 
lems of the American community deserve an 
equal emphasis in the policy of the United 
States. 


II, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


2. Objectives: Stability in Latin American 
countries requires a closing of the gap which 
exists in most of them between classes—on 
the one hand a wealthy class of metropolitan 
entrepreneurs and semifeudal rural propri- 
etors who control the economy and the Goy- 
ernment, on the other hand a large class of 
uneducated and impoverished agricultural 
laborers and unskilled city workers. The 
development of a middle class is linked with 
(a) the expansion and diversification of 
economies and (b) the development of edu- 
cation, communications, and social services. 
We must therefore consider what steps the 
United States can take to help in these 
directions. 

3. Economic development: 

(a) Raw material production: 

(1) Diversification: Many Latin American 
countries have been overly dependent upon 
market fluctuations and economic conditions 
in other countries because of failure to di- 
versify production. This has also made it 
difficult for them to develop a skilled labor 
force or business group and hence to develop 
a middle class. Many of these countries 
could expand their economies greatly and 
secure stability by introducing new products 
and seeking new markets for them. For a 
time the transition might cause loss of in- 
come and dislocation of labor. The United 
States, in cooperation with Pan American or- 
ganizations, could make a useful contribu- 
tion by assistance in planning complemen- 
tary diversification, providing training for 
enterpreneurs and labor, and extending loans 
to cover initial losses. For example, such 
diversification can be encouraged by con- 
tinuation and expansion of the point 4 
program. 

(2) Marketing: The United States could 
assist in stabilizing markets for Latin 
American products by removing arbitrary 
tariff protection for U.S. products which can 
readily compete with corresponding products 
of Latin American countries, and in some 
cases by import quotas. The United States 
should avoid dumping of its excess produce 
on the world market at prices far below the 
market price or as gifts except in cases where 
this may be a necessary measure of relief ina 
disaster situation. Because producers of 
non-American countries may also enter the 
market, control by production quotas or 
price fixing should ordinarily be undertaken 
in the form of international commodity 
agreements involving all producing countries. 
Common market agreements among Ameri- 
can States are possible in some cases and 
may prove increasingly useful as more diver- 
sified raw material and industrial production 
develops. 

(b) Industrialization: 

The capacity of Latin American countries 
for industrialization (which depends upon 
sources of power, raw materials, labor supply, 
transport, and markets) varies widely. 
Brazil and Mexico are already developing 
heavy industry and are able to move forward 
rapidly. Considerable potential exists in 
Venezuela and Chile. Most countries could 
develop light industries. In doing this there 
is great need for investment capital and 
technical assistance. The provision of capi- 
tal for specific projects should be primarily 
a function of private investment. There are 
many projects which will be not only eco- 
nomically sound but likely to yield attractive 
profits within a reasonable period. Where 
projects require very large or long-term in~- 
vestment before reasonable profits can be 
anticipated, there may be need for occasional 
public loans. It is also true that in a few 
industries, e.g. petroleum, Latin American 
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countries may consider a raw material asset 
so essential to the development of the whole 
economy that the national interest will not 
permit private development. Where there is 
evidence that this is not a rationalization of 
a scheme of personal control and self-enrich- 
ment of political leaders, it seems wise to 
accept this view and not to try to impress 
private enterprise upon them. 

(1) Conditions of private investment: 
The conditions of investment should be 
framed in a cooperative spirit. Corpora- 
tions formed in the United States for opera- 
tions in Latin American countries should ex- 

+ as a condition of permission to do busi- 
ness that they must assume a position ap- 
proximating that of Latin-American cor- 
porations. They should be willing to give 
assurances that they will employ and train 
a substantial Latin-American labor force, 
giving opportunity for advancement to high- 
er posts; submit to the jurisdiction of local 
courts without invoking diplomatic inter- 
ventions or claims by the United States on 
their behalf except where general standards 
of justice are violated; accept a fair share 
of responsibility for support of community 
and national services; engage in fair com- 
petition. The United States could encourage 
its companies to initiate or expand enter- 
prises in Latin American countries in a man- 
ner consistent with these principles by de- 
veloping a plan of Government insurance 
of such companies against losses resulting 
from expropriation or revolution, restricting 
such benefits to companies which under- 
took to improve production, compete equita- 
bly, benefit the local economy, and conduct 
their business in a manner compatible with 
the business and cultural traditions of the 
countries in which they operated. 

(2) Conditions of Government assistance: 
Most public support of industrialization 
ought to be in the form of technical as- 
sistance programs whereby expert personnel 
for planning of projects or training of per- 
sonnel is provided. In the few cases where 
long-term, low-interest Government loans 
are required for industrial development it 
would be preferable to channel these 
through regional development organizations 
which can provide some supervision and re- 
view of expenditures without arousing fear 
of economic imperialism. Loans should be 
made only for specific projects, carefully de- 
fined by agreement between the govern- 
ments. 

4. Social services: Capital and technical as- 
sistance are also required for programs of 
education, public health, housing, land re- 
form programs, roads and transport, and 
other social services. Without this a trained 
labor force and a politically alert middle 
class cannot develop. Financing must neces- 
sarily be by long-term low-interest loans, 
which can be provided preferably by inter- 
American development banks or funds, or 
directly by the United States. Appropria- 
tions for such purposes should be substan- 
tially increased. To assure effective planning 
and utilization of funds it is desirable that 
surveys and planning by regional or inter- 
national agencies be undertaken and that 
periodic reports upon progress be made by 
them. Facilities for this might well be pro- 
vided by the Organization of American 
States. Consideration might also be given 
by it to inclusive long-term planning of such 
programs, so that resources can be efficiently 
allocated. An expanded technical assist- 
ance program will be necessary to provide 
expert guidance and training in such pro- 
grams. 

5. Political obstacles to development pro- 
grams: 

(a) Dictatorship: It is certainly desirable 
to avoid the funneling of money lent for de- 
velopment purposes into the pockets of lo- 
cal dictators. However, it would not solve 
the problem to try to draw a simple dis- 
tinction between dictatorial and democratic 
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governments, refusing aid to the former. Po- 
litical control is far more confined to a small 
governing class in most Latin American 
countries than in the United States. Al- 
though in some cases it will be difficult to 
assure the cooperation of the group in con- 
trol, the best approach appears to be through 
careful earmarking of loans for specific proj- 
ects, substantial publicity to the aid pro- 
grams, and regular review of progress. Such 
a review could best be undertaken by a 
regional agency. Continued misuse of funds 
might then become a ground for refusal to 
make further loans. Care should also be 
taken to avoid loans for projects to which 
a dictator might point as evidence of U.S. 
support of his regime. 

(b) Nationalism. Nationalism is a natural 
sentiment which need not prevent an in- 
telligent common effort on a regional basis. 
There is an exaggerated form of economic 
nationalism which demands artificia] crea- 
tion of uneconomic industries. The object 
is to free the country from dependence upon 
other states, a reaction against unscrupulous 
exploitation. The United States was not free 
from fault in this. The best way to over- 
come the bad effects of such nationalism in 
Latin American states is to pursue consist- 
ently over a long period a shared program of 


development along the lines suggested 
herein. 
6. Education: The development of cul- 


tural relations through student and faculty 
exchanges, improvement of communications 
and press coverage, supervised travel, and 
general education can also do much to in- 
crease sympathetic appreciation of the in- 
stitutions and problems of other American 
countries. Such exchanges must be a two- 
way street. Americans, both North and 
South, need more knowledge of each other. 


Il. COMMUNISM 


7. Character: We need to be cautious about 
attributing to leftist movements in Latin 
America all the characteristics of Russian or 
Chinese communism. In countries where 
there is a pressing need for social and eco- 
nomic reform, opposition to government 
policy may be a sign of intelligent desire 
for social democracy rather than of com- 
munism. These movements, although they 
may be labeled communistic, may be na- 
tional movements neither stimulated by nor 
associated with international communism. 
A predisposition to find communism in social 
reform movements or even in palace revolu- 
tions has led us into serious mistakes in 
estimating past situations, e.g., the Guate- 
malan revolution of 1954. Careful, inde- 
pendent reporting by well-trained career 
officers, and attention to their reports by the 
Department of State, are essential in deter- 
mining the facts. 

8. Extent: There appears to be little im- 
mediate threat of control of Latin American 
countries by international communism. 
Russian and Communist Chinese policy has 
been directed primarily toward driving a 
wedge between Latin America and the 
United States by creating in the former a 
distorted image of U.S. imperialist exploita- 
tion and opposition to social reform. How- 
ever, some beginnings of economic penetra- 
tion are also apparent. Although not an 
immediate danger, international commu- 
nism is certainly a potential danger in 
any countries where sharp social and eco- 
nomic stratification continues. If it can 
gain control of social reform movements, 
communism may twist them to its own pat- 
terns. It is therefore essential that we try 
to avoid this by removing the causes of 
social and economic unrest through a com- 
mon American program. 

9. Remedies: Where there is not clear evi- 
dence of international Communist control 
there should be no interference in social 
revolutionary movements in American states. 
In such situations great patience and for- 
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bearance need to be shown even when eco- 
nomic interests of the United States or its 
citizens are injured. Sympathetic considera- 
tion should be given to assisting programs 
of social reform. Limited trade relations 
between American governments and Com- 
munist states should not cause great con- 
cern. We commend the restraint thus far 
shown by the United States in dealing with 
the Castro government. 

If there is evidence of danger from inter- 
national communism this should never be 
taken to justify unilateral intervention by 
the United States. Investigation to develop 
the facts should be undertaken by the Or- 
ganization of American States, and any pro- 
gram to protect American security should be 
jointly developed and executed. 

The most effective way to counter com- 
munism will be the support of positive pro- 
grams of economic development and social 
reform, to which reference has already been 
made. 

Iv. SECURITY 


10. Disarmament; regional police: Com- 
mon action of American States in the preser- 
vation of hemispheric security is an accepted 
principle for which consultative apparatus is 
provided in the Organization of American 
States. This principle must command the 
continued support of all American States. 
However, it would be consistent with this 
to take steps which would partially relieve 
the pressure upon national budgets of main- 
taining the present military establishments 
of Latin American States. If these states 
wish to initiate a program of national dis- 
armament and demilitarization of national 
forces, substituting an adequate regional po- 
lice force under the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to maintain order in Latin Amer- 
ica, the United States ought to give full and 
prompt support to such a proposal. This 
would not seriously affect defense of the 
hemisphere against external attack, for the 
principle of solidarity does not imply the 
necessity of large forces from Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The burden of meeting an 
attack by great non-American powers must 
necessarily fall very heavily upon the United 
States. Such an arrangement would also 
relieve this country from the burden of mili- 
tary assistance to Latin American States and 
from the danger which now exists that such 
assistance might strengthen political regimes 
which we do not care to support. 

11. Panama Canal: It would be an evidence 
of wholehearted acceptance of the principle 
of common action likely to be deeply appre- 
ciated by other American States if the United 
States would consent to regional administra- 
tion of the Panama Canal. The genuine 
community of interest of all American States 
in the security of the Canal would assure 
that such administration would be responsi- 
bly undertaken. 


V. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


12. Reference has been made to the exist- 
ence in many American states of social and 
economic stratification which perpetuates 
the poverty, illiteracy, and dependency of 
large segments of the population. There is 
urgent need for land reform which will dis- 
tribute independent holdings more widely 
and reduce peonage, for large programs of 
public education especially in rural areas, 
for public health and sanitary services, for 
training in improved agricultural methods, 
for building of better systems of communi- 
cation and transport, for more equitable tax 
structures, for diversification of production 
and introduction of industries. The secu- 
rity and welfare of all American countries is 
involved in the success of such undertakings. 


VI. PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATIVE ACTION 


13. In urging that the United States give 
increased support to such programs we wish 
to make clear that we appreciate the need 
for certain limitations upon our action. 
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There must be no intervention or pressure 
by the United States alone even to secure 
good ends. This can best be avoided by 
common planning and common execution of 
plans. The use of the servicio de coopera- 
cién ténica suggests that institutions can be 
developed which will permit joint action 
without inefficiency and perpetual negotia- 
tion. Reliance upon regional institutions in 
planning, supervision, and review may often 
avoid misunderstanding of motives. Espe- 
cially we should help to develop and expand 
the services of the Organization of American 
States for these purposes. It is in a position 
to formulate authoritatively regional stand- 
ards upon such matters as expropriation, 
protection of the interests of nonnationals, 
international claims, and compensation; and 
to coordinate and give effective direction to 
the common efforts of American states to 
improve economic and social conditions. 
The creation of standing financial institu- 
tions or funds for development loans which 
function outside political channels will prove 
helpful. Continued effort to make clear the 
cooperative spirit in which we wish to par- 
ticipate in development programs is needed. 
In particular we must attempt to under- 
stand specific development problems not in 
terms of our tradition but of the tradition 
which produced them, and must use inge- 
nuity and flexibility in planning reforms. If 
we fully accept for ourselves the principle 
of common effort as members of a commu- 
nity we can expect that we will come to be 
identified with progressive tendencies in 
government and economics and that our as- 
sistance will be sought. 





YOUTH APPRECIATION WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
March 30 of this year I introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 181, to designate 
the second week in November as Youth 
Appreciation Week. I was joined by five 
of my colleagues in proposing this sig- 
nificant salute to our young people. 

Strong backing for this idea has come 
from Optimists International, that fine 
organization which is dedicated to carry- 
ing out its motto: “Friend of the Boy.” 
The Optimists have been leaders in ob- 
servances of Youth Appreciation Week 
all over the country, and this November 
the organization will be sponsoring its 
fourth annual program. In 1959 more 
than 1,400 of 1,800 Optimist Clubs ac- 
tively participated in the program. 

I recently had the pleasure of con- 
ferring with officials of Optimist Inter- 
national, including President Nicholas C. 
Mueller, about the wonderful work being 
done in this field. They pledged full 
support for Senate Joint Resolution 181. 

In viewing the importance of giving 
congressional support to Youth Appre- 
ciation Week, it is vital to consider the 
outstanding work which has already been 
done during observances of this week all 
across the Nation. 

Meeting the ever-present problem of 
juvenile delinquency with a positive ap- 
proach has led Optimists to give more 
than 17,200,000 youth of North America 
a pat on the back during the Youth Ap- 
preciation Week program. 

The idea of lauding youth for their 
desire to become good citizens was con- 
ceived 5 years ago by a North Carolina 
businessman. With the aid of his Opti- 
mist Club members and the State’s Gov- 
ernor, Youth Appreciation Week became 
a reality for the youth of the Tarheel 
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State, and within 2 years this dream be- 
came a pilot project with Optimist Inter- 
national. In 1957 the first international 
Youth Appreciation Week program was 
conducted. This past year the program 
has increased tremendously in size and 
scope. Here is how Optimists have given 
youths a pat on the back. 

Executive proclamations were issued 
in almost every State, province, and city 
in which an Optimist Club operates. 

Billboard companies, newspapers, ra- 
dio and TV stations, eager to commend 
the good works of our younger genera- 
tion, joined in the program  whole- 
heartedly, contributing many hun- 
dreds of column inches and hours of 
broadcasting time to the effort. Their 
generosity and sympathy with the 
program have helped youngsters realize 
that they do not have to be bad to be 
noticed. 

Eminent speakers, such as Dr. George 
W. Crane, joined the ranks of those who 
believe that praise is more valuable than 
punishment in the raising of good citi- 
zens. And law enforcement agencies 
throughout North America agreed with 
the Optimist theory that this program, 
if continued and expanded, would help 
reduce future advances in delinquency. 

Optimists, realizing the growing need 
for advanced education, set up scholar- 
ships during Youth Appreciation Week 
at various colleges and universities. 

Youth in Government Day, observed 
during the week, was a huge success 
everywhere. The program has been 
especially designed to show youngsters 
the problems they will face when they 
become the voting citizens of the com- 
munity. It is further arranged to dem- 
onstrate how the various city offices are 
conducted. Those fortunate enough to 
live in the vicinity of New York City 
visited the United Nations and watched 
world government in action. 

Courtesy driver awards were made in 
many communities, several clubs using 
Youth Appreciation Week to sponsor and 
promote the activities of youth driving 
clubs. And other machines were 
brought into play, too. Numerous clubs 
conducted sewing contests for the girls 
of the community. 

Sports and food—two of youth’s 
biggest interests—provided many clubs 
with the highlight activity of their 
Youth Appreciation Week. Luncheons, 
dinners, barbeques, hot dog roasts, for- 
mal banquets, and old-fashioned family 
picnics marked this special week. Sport- 
ing events of every variety were held, 
indoor and outdoor, depending upon the 
locale and the temperature. 

Knowing full well that the develop- 
ment of mind and body are of equal im- 
portance for the future of our country, 
clubs presented playgrounds with new 
equipment and high school science lab- 
oratories with experimental facilities. 

And youth, eager to demonstrate to 
their elders their appreciation for this 
recognition, participated in numerous 
activities of charity and _ devotion. 
Throughout the land, ministerial and lay 
students were in charge of church serv- 
ices on Youth in Church Day. 

Art displays and hobby shows seemed 
to sprout up everywhere, and in several 
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communities youth, finding hobbies in 
common, joined together to form new 
Junior Optimist Clubs. 

Young people themselves banded to- 
gether to give recognition to their fellow 
youth who have worked unrewarded and 
unknown for months and years at hos- 
pitals for the physically and mentally ill, 

Another group, realizing one of the 
community’s biggest problems was a 
lack of street lights, stenciled numbers 
in phosphorescent paint on the curbs of 
every home in the community as a meas- 
ure of safety and convenience. 

And in one school, the youth picked up 
the theme of appreciation and turned 
the tables on the faculty. Knowing 
that their teachers were responsible in 
great part for their future, they pro- 
duced a program of teacher apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the fine work which has 
already been done by Optimists Inter- 
national clubs all over America augurs 
well for the success of a congressionally 
sanctioned Youth Appreciation Week. 
I am extremely hopeful action will be 
forthcoming soon on this proposal, so 
that all of us can join in a salute to our 
young people. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 684. An act for the relief of Gerald Deg- 
nan, William C. Williams, Harry Eakon, 
Jacob Beebe, Thorvald Ohnstad, Evan S. 
Henry, Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Kotila, 
Bernard Rock, Bud J. Carlson, Charles F. 
Curtis, and A. N. Dake; 

S. 2317. An act for the relief of Mary Alice 
Clements; 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin; 

S.2779. An act relating to the election 
under section 1372 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the Augusta Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Staunton, Va.; and 

S.J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to permit cer- 
tain temporary and permanent construction 
work on the Capitol Grounds in connection 
with the erection of a building on privately 
owned property adjacent thereto. 





ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 3338. An act to remove the present $5,000 
limitation which prevents the Secretary of 
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the Air Force from settling certain claims 
arising out of the crash of a US. Air Force 
aircraft at Little Rock, Ark.; and 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial of 
the birth of General of the Armies John J. 


Pershing. 





EXTENSION OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES ACT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a robust 
library system is just as fundamental to 
America as a strong highway or educa- 
tional system. For this reason I deemed 
it a privilege to join in cosponsoring 
the measure introduced by the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] to 
extend for 5 years the Library Services 
Act of 1956. 

It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of people throughout the country 
who have been drawn into the wonder- 
ful world of books by the library serv- 
ices program. Traveling bookmobiles 
and the addition of library books to 
permanent and newly established libra- 
ries have helped millions of Americans 
to learn more, to be challenged and en- 
tertained, and to be carried off on the 
high road of adventure. The program 
has made more libraries possible, and 
has established loan and reference pro- 
grams, workshops, and moving picture 
film services. Its benefits have flowed 
into rural America in all sections of the 
country. 

My State of Utah entered the program 
on July 10, 1957, and by December had 
both temporary quarters and a State 
director, Mr. Russell L. Davis. During 
the 2 years and 5 months the program 
has been in operation it has proved of 
genuine grassroots value. 

Four bookmobiles have been pur- 
chased, and three, including an exhibit- 
mobile, are in operation. The exhibit- 
mobile has been in all but three of Utah’s 
counties, and in practically every town of 
the State. The three counties include 
Salt Lake County, which has several 
bookmobiles of its own. A station wagon 
to deliver books completes the State li- 
brary fleet. 

A staff of 14 is operating from State 
library headquarters, completed in Au- 
gust 1958. Headquarters consists of 
7,200 feet of floor space and 2,900 run- 
ning feet of shelving. Forty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and twelve books were 
cataloged and ready for use by the be- 
ginning of this year. The staff has con- 
ducted many public meetings in every 
county in the State. 

As a result of these activities, Mr. 
Davis reports the following accomplish- 
ments: 

San Juan County, which encompasses 
a large and remote area bordering on 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, has 
created a county library and has pur- 
chased a bookmobile and 6,000 books, 
which the State library cataloged. The 
entire county now has library service 
and is planning two library buildings. 

Kane, Garfield, Piute, Sevier, and 
Duchesne Counties have established 
county library boards to contract with 
each other or with the State library to 
maintain continuing library service. 
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Iron, Wayne, Rich, Tooele, and Weber 
Counties are participating in bookmobile 
demonstrations operated from the State 
library and have not made final decisions 
on their programs as yet. 

Many books have been loaned to small 
libraries throughout the State, bringing 
new or improved service to almost 100,- 
000 people in Utah. 

There is still much to be done, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davis. Fourteen other 
counties in Utah need help to start pro- 
viding adequate service to all residents 
of the county. 

Of the 10 counties now being served 
by the State library, 8 will need con- 
tinuing aid to bring them up to mini- 
mum standards of service. ; 

To provide complete library coverage 
of the State, Utah should have between 
20 and 22 bookmobiles. Salt Lake City 
has ordered 2 new bookmobiles, which 
will bring the total in the State up to 
11—Salt Lake County 4, Salt Lake City 
2, San Juan County 1, State library 4. 

Mr. Davis reports that the people of 
Utah are so “book hungry” that the 
present State library book stock is ex- 
hausted, and that more books could be 
used to great advantage. Additional 
funds are also needed for bookmobiles 
so that additional counties can be 
reached. 

Mr. President, the Library Services 
Act has proved its worth many times 
over. Surely it is as noncontroversial 
as legislation can be. The bill has now 
been reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and I hope it 
will be quickly passed by the Senate. 





COMMUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Utah will 
state it. 

Mr. MOSS. Has the morning hour 
been concluded? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 

Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2653) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish ju- 
risdiction in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission over community an- 
tenna systems. 

Mr. MOSS. Myr. 
to express—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Would the Senator from Utah ac- 
cept a suggestion from the Chair to the 
effect that the Senator suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the previous 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


President, I desire 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 





PROPOSED REDUCTION OF AIR 
STRENGTH IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago, the Department of the Air 
Force informed me and my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], that the 449th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Squadron at Ladd Air Force Base 
was to exchange its F-89 aircraft for 
F-101B’s. The information was that a 
superior, more modern, faster, and more 
effective type of aircraft, in harmony 
with the presumed steady improvement 
of our defense equipment and our de- 
fense needs, would replace the F-89 
fighters at this base near Fairbanks, 
Alaska. On May 10, after hearing ru- 
mors of a different plan, which contem- 
plated reduction, instead of either main- 
tenance or improvement of our armed 
strength, in what is our Nation’s north- 
ernmost air base on this continent, in 
company with my able colleague and 
Alaska’s Representative in the House, 
the Honorable RALPH J. Rivers, I visited 
the Pentagon. Our Alaska delegation 
considered the reports so alarming and 
so unbelievable that we wanted to get the 
fullest information at firsthand. We 
met in the Office of the Under Secretary 
of the Air Force, Dr. Joseph V. Charyk. 
Present were also Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Director of 
Legislative Liaison of the Air Force, and 
several colonels. 

We were informed that, far from sub- 
stituting superior planes for the existing 
ones, it was planned to phase out the 
entire 449th Fighter Interceptor Squad- 
ron, and that it would cease to exist by 
August of 1960. This meant the aboli- 
tion of 25 planes and the reduction of 
the force of 500 men, pilots, mechanics, 
and other personnel. 

Mr. President, this is a shocking aban- 
donment of a vital sector of our first line 
of defense in an area of maximum stra- 
tegic importance. I would be more than 
remiss if I did not voice most vigorously, 
and with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, the protest which I feel is more 
than justified, to a proposal I deem to 
be the height of folly. 

For all intents and purposes, Ladd 
Field is to be abandoned as an airbase. 
We were told that the only Air Force 
facility scheduled to remain there would 
be the Arctic Aero Medical Laboratory. 
We were given some indication that an 
attempt to cover this area from Elmen- 
dorf Field, 300 miles to the south, or 
Eielson Field, 29 miles to the east, would 
be made, but that actually Alaska could 
be protected by planes flying from the 
older 48 States in the event of an emer- 
gency. That might be to prepare us 
for the removal of the 32 fighters now at 
Elmendorf, leaving Alaska wholly with- 
out fighter planes. 

We were likewise told that conversa- 
tions were in progress between the Air 
Force and the Army in Alaska, with a 
view to seeing whether some of the living 
quarters at Ladd might not be utilized 
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by the Army. But there is to be no 

increase in Army strength or personnel. 

So it is clear that, whatever the allega- 

tions and attempted justification, this 

announced action represents a sharp re- 
duction in our defensive strength on our 
northernmost and westernmost fronts. 

In short, it is a budgetary cut, and simi- 

lar to those in our national defense 

which the administration is making else- 
where. 

Instead of cutting some of the fat out 
of the defense expenditures, instead of 
stopping the utterly inexcusable triplica- 
tion of purchasing that takes place in 
the three armed services, instead of 
eliminating the waste which reaches 
shocking proportions in the conduct of 
the armed services, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which was once hopefully 
looked to as the one which might 
achieve a true unification of the armed 
services, which might obviate waste, and 
which might strengthen the national de- 
fense, is, instead, cutting at the vitals 
of our national security. 

Recently, that excellent daily, the 
Wall Street Journal, published an article 
“Military Managers,” with a subheading, 
“They Waste $2 Billion or More Every 
Year,” with a further subhead telling 
how desk job airmen get flight pay, 
whereas actual flyers in Alaska are be- 
ing grounded. It does not begin to tell 
the whole story of military waste. If 
that were told, the total would be nearer 
$5 billion than $2 billion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, telling of the needless waste of bil- 
lions of dollars in our armed services, 
be printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MILITARY MANAGERS—THEY WASTE $2 BILLION 
OR More Every YEAR, CIVILIAN CRITICS 
Say—More Desk-JoB AIRMEN GET FLIGHT 
Pay; NEw HOSPITALS ADD TO A SURPLUS OF 
Beps—Saca OF 30,017 FooTLOCKERS 

(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—The Army is resisting all 
attempts to make it sell 72 acres of Hawaii’s 
lovely Waikiki Beach. It maintains that 
GI’s need the tract, valued at $40 million, 
for swimming and sunbathing. 

The cost of operating planes for desk- 
bound airmen who put in a few hours a 
month of practice flying time to collect bonus 
flight pay has risen so high that the admin- 
istration is considering awarding the men the 
extra pay without requiring the fiying. 
There's hardly a thought of cutting out this 
bonus; it has become so ingrained in military 
pay scales that removal would bring an up- 
roar that military men wouldn't like to face. 

The San Francisco area already has four 
miltary hospitals with total capacity of 5,235 
beds, of which less than 2,850 are in use, 
and there's an inactive 775-bed hospital 
nearby. Yet the Army and Navy are pro- 
posing to build new hospitals to replace two 
of the four. 

Civilians who have worked for years on 
the military budget—in the _ executive 
branch, in Congress, in private life—produce 
these examples of what’s wrong with man- 
agement of the Nation’s defense effort. Any 
top-notch impartial management expert, 
they say, would agree on the need for reform. 
Such practices, they maintain, flout widely 
accepted principles of efficiency and economy. 
And they involve no hotly controversial is- 
sues of defense policy, such as emphasis on 
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missiles versus manned aircraft or prepared- 
ness for big or limited war. 


MOST REFORMS ARE BLOCKED 


Yet most of the reforms proposed by man- 
agement experts are blocked by pressure— 
pressures from empire-building officers with- 
in the services, pressures from Congressmen 
and local businessmen intent on keeping 
military payrolls in their districts, pressures 
from patriotic and veterans’ organizations 
who see some broad national defense issue in 
the simplest procedural changes. 

“Good management changes, on which any 
right-minded man should be able to agree, 
can save $2 billion to $3 billion a year in 
the military budget, and produce a better 
defense effort,” asserts one top Government 
official who has labored for many years to 
hold down service outlays. Military spend- 
ing now runs about $41 billion annually, 
over half the total Federal budget. 

Most of the critics of military manage- 
ment agree the fairly new Defense Secretary, 
Thomas Gates, is the kind of man needed to 
bring some order out of chaos; he has worked 
in the Pentagon for 7 years and knows the 
political maneuvers of the services in and 
out. But they say even a man like Mr. Gates 
needs time to build up a loyal and knowl- 
edgeable staff and to bring a change in the 
atmosphere. And with this administration 
nearing a close, time is what Mr. Gates 
doesn’t have. 

“Talk to people who don’t live with it 
every day and they refuse to believe what 
you tell them,” declares one observer of the 
defense setup. “It’s the most complex or- 
ganization ever developed, and you can’t 
change it overnight. Change must come 
slowly. But it must come if we are to sup- 
port this huge Military Establishment for 
much longer without breaking the country.” 


BUILT-IN RESISTANCE 


“Resistance is built into the system,” de- 
clares another critic of Pentagon ways. “You 
don’t get promoted for being a good man- 
ager or efficient spender, but for the job you 
hold and the time you put in and the num- 
ber of people under you. The Defense De- 
partment is one of the finest collections of 
individuals you can find anywhere, but the 
system just doesn’t let them function. No 
lieutenant colonel is going to tell his su- 
perior what’s wrong or go over his head. No 
Air Force officer temporarily assigned to the 
staff of the Secretary of Defense is going to 
be too rough on the Air Force so long as he 
must get his promotions in the Air Force 
and go back there some day.” 

But, the critics agree, changes can be made 
to improve the situation immediately and 
pave the way for more basic overhaul later 
on, The changes would involve disposing of 
valuable real estate the services don’t need, 
eliminating duplication in supply and serv- 
icing, keeping better track of what's on hand, 
doing a better job of placing new orders and 
getting rid of surpluses, overhauling sacred 
cow fringe benefits, and making dozens of 
other big and little alterations. 

Air Force flight pay, many experts believe, 
is coming close to scandal proportions, as the 
Air Force switches increasingly to missiles 
and more and more fliers descend to ground 
jobs. About 110,000 Air Force pilots, navi- 
gators, flight surgeons and other airmen now 
get some $200 million a year in bonus flight 
pay. Provided originally as compensation 
for hazardous combat flights, the pay can 
now be earned for flying as little as 4 hours a 
month and 100 hours a year. Most flight 
personnel, even if desk-bound, make sure 
they log that much time. Many are taking 
special jet training so they can continue to 
get flight pay when few nonjet planes re- 
main. None of these is ever likely to fly jets 
as amain job. Meantime, there's a mounting 
outlay to provide, maintain, service and re- 
pair the planes these men use for their mini- 
mum flying activity. 
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Smaller matters prove equally sticky. The 
Army, Air Force, and most civilian Govern. 
ment agencies pay their employees every 2 
weeks. Navy blue-collar workers, however, 
have long been paid every week—and despite 
the clear prospect of a $2 million-a-year 
saving in bookkeeping costs, the Navy refuses 
to change. 


THE FOOTLOCKER STORY 


Supply distribution, management experts 
say, betrays Pentagon muddling at its worst. 
Witness the “horror story” of an order for 
300 footlockers by the Air Force base at 
Bitberg, Germany. As received at the Quar- 
termaster Depot at Philadelphia, the order 
had somehow grown to 30,017 footlockers, 
Without questioning the need for more than 
30,000 footlockers at a base of 400 men, the 
depot had the trunks shipped from Texas and 
Tennessee supply points. While they were 
on the high seas, the error was discovered— 
too late to save some $100,000 in excess ship. 
ping costs. 

That's not all. When the footlockers did 
arrive, the base obligingly took 702, more 
than double its original order. The rest went 
to the Army supply depot at Giessen, Ger- 
many; it already had on hand several thou- 
sand footlockers, from which the Bitberg 
order could have been filled in the first place. 

An area where the greatest economy prog- 
ress could be most painlessly made, the 
critics say, is in the disposal of unneeded 
military real estate. The services now have 
land, factories, and other buildings that cost 
$33 billion to acquire or build, and recently 
they’ve been adding about $1.5 billion to $2 
billion a year and getting rid of practically 
nothing. The maintenance cost creeps up. 
“It’s eating us out of house and home, leay- 
ing us less and less for strictly military 
spending,” one official complains. Some ex- 
perts figure the Pentagon could easily take in 
$1 billion from sale of unneeded real estate 
and save some $200 to $300 million a year on 
upkeep. 

Consider these unrealized possibilities for 
savings: 

The Presidio, 1,343 acres of prime San 
Francisco real estate overlooking the Golden 
Gate, serves as the sprawling headquarters of 
the 6th Army. The headquarters, critics 
say, could operate far more economically and 
efficiently in one compact office building. 

Fort Hamilton in Brooklyn is now used 
chiefly to process dependents of service fam- 
ilies going overseas or returning to the States. 
The processing, economizers agree, could 
easily be done at other military installations 
around New York, and higherups in the 
Pentagon and White House have pressed the 
Army to yield this land to civilian use. But 
the Army refuses. Recently, when the New 
York Triborough Bridge Authority needed a 
strip of the fort for the approach to the new 
Narrows Bridge, the Army gave up a small 
piece of land—on condition the Authority re- 
place the land at another point and also 
replace the building which had been on the 
ceded land. 

The services not only refuse to yield real 
estate but persistently try to do more with 
what they have. The Army recently pro- 
posed reactivating its nearly idle Cleveland 
and Lima, Ohio, ordnance plants and its 
Detroit arsenal. The Cleveland plant was to 
be used to produce lightweight combat 
vehicles, and the Detroit and Lima plants to 
produce medium-weight combat vehicles—all 
satisfactorily produced by private firms. The 
Army argued its plants could produce the 
vehicles more cheaply and better. Top Pen- 
tagon Officials vetoed this plan as too sweep- 
ing, but expect the Army to come back 
shortly with a more modest proposal. 

When the services do get ready to dispose 
of installations, they frequently run into 
stormy opposition. Local merchants like the 
military payrolls. Southern Wisconsin took 
months to quiet down not long ago when the 
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Air Force decided to discontinue construction 
of the new Bong Airbase and dispose of the 
land. Right now Maryland and Virginia 
Congressmen of both parties are teaming up 
again, as in past years, to pressure the Navy 
into revising plans to cut back Washington’s 
naval weapons plant with its 5,500 employees. 
The plant makes a variety of missile control 
devices, antisub gear and other items which 
management specialists agree could be bet- 
ter produced elsewhere. 


PROBLEM OF DUPLICATION 


Elimination of military duplication is con- 
sidered another huge area of potential sav- 
ings, and here too there is marked resistance 
to change within each service. Each has its 
own medical, communications. supply, con- 
tracting, auditing, and weather forecasting 
systems—and each aims to keep them as long 
as it can. 

A congressional staff study recently esti- 
mated Armed Forces medical costs at over 
$400 million a year, with some 185 hospitals 
in the United States and 90 overseas. The 
hospitals have a total capacity of about 
105,000 beds and average occupancy of less 
than 40 percent. They employ about 145,000 
people, about 75 percent military and 25 
percent civilian. 

“It is difficult to conceive,” the report said, 
“of an area that would more readily lend it- 
self to consolidation than medical care. The 
conditions which require medical service, the 
facilities for treatment, and the professional 
standards for medical personnel are virtually 
indistinguishable among the services.” 

At Denver, a 350-bed hospital at Lowry Air 
Force Base keeps only 100 beds in use to care 
for an average load of 51 patients. Six miles 
away, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, with 2,078 
beds, operates about 900 of them to care for 
an average of 684 patients. 

At Langley Air Force Base in Virginia, a 
217-bed hospital keeps 100 beds in use to care 
for 62 patients, on the average. Six miles 
away, at the Army’s Fort Monroe, there is a 
141-bed hospital, in which 35 beds are main- 
tained to care for an average 20-patient load. 

DEPOTS DO SAME JOB 

Supply distribution is an area of rampant 
duplication, experts say. In the Southeast- 
ern United States, one congressional investi- 
gation has found, the Army’s Atlanta and 
Memphis depots, the Air Force’s mobile depot, 
the Marine Corps supply center in Albany, 
Ga., and four Navy stock points are all sup- 
plying their respective services with the same 
supplies. Army supply operates through 
seven different technical services—Ordnance, 
Chemical, and the like—each with specific 
types of material assigned it. This results 
in no less than 24 separate Army supply con- 
trol points in the continental United 
States—several for each of the 7 services— 
when 5 to 8 could handle the job nicely, 
according to one management expert. 

Military overbuying, lack of standardiza- 
tion, bad inventorying, and slow and costly 
surplus disposal habits long have been fa- 
vorite congressional targets. Some progress 
has been made, budget scanners say, but 
much remains to be done. 

This year the Navy has begun buying extra 
plane engines on the basis of having a 150- 
day supply in the pipeline; previously, it 
insisted on a 210-day supply. Though the 
shorter cycle would save millions, it took the 
General Accounting Office, Congress’ spend- 
ing guardian, two long battles to get the 
Navy to change. 

Attempts to standardize military footwear 
have so far eliminated 752 different types and 
finishes, but 339 types remain. Pentagon ex- 
perts recently attempted to prescribe a black 
low men’s shoe as standard for all services. 
The Marine Corps insisted on keeping its ma- 
hogany shoe because it matched the bill on 
the Marine caps, and the Navy insisted on 
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keeping a brown shoe for its fliers because it 
has been traditional—ever since late in 
World War Il. 


MANY ITEMS DIFFER ONLY SLIGHTLY 


Over 1.3 million common supply items, ac- 
cording to congressional investigators, differ 
among the services in such relatively minor 
respects as color, finish, or even just names. 
Defense officials estimate they could save 
about $1 million a year in management ex- 
penses alone—not counting procurement sav- 
ings from placing larger consolidated or- 
ders—for every 1,000 items eliminated from 
the supply system. 

The Defense Department has been bally- 
hooing its single manager system as the an- 
Swer to many of its buying problems. Under 
this system, one service buys all supplies 
of one kind for all the services; the Navy 
does all the fuel purchasing, for instance. 
But management experts say it’s only a step 
in the right direction. 

For one thing, the Pentagon is installing 
the system very slowly; seven supply cate- 
gories were put under single managers in 1955 
and 1956, but only two more minor categories 
have been added since then. More important, 
though, the single manager has authority 
only to consolidate and place the orders he’s 
given. He has no power to standardize 
equipment, redistribute excess stocks, or cut 
back orders. 

“If we can extend its use, and raise it to 
a higher level of command where it can really 
accomplish more, the single manager system 
might some day pave the way for a separate 
single supply service,”’ one would-be reformer 
wistfully asserts. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Perhaps one of the touchiest areas of theo- 
retical saving in the entire military establish- 
ment is the vast number of “fringe” benefits 
which military personnel now enjoy. Many 
have grown out of all proportion to the origi- 
nal intent, and now seem beyond uprooting. 

Commissaries are a prime example. These 
food supermarkets were supposed to be set up 
where there were no private facilities selling 
at reasonable prices convenient to the post. 
Now there are over 250 commissaries in the 
continental United States, many in cities 
such as Washington and New York. 

The right to buy there is now extended not 
only to people living on the posts, but to mili- 
tary families off the post, reserve and retired 
personnel, and Public Health officials. Less 
than 20 percent of the people holding permits 
to buy at U.S. commissaries now live on the 
base where the store is located. In Washing- 
ton, customers at the Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital commissary include such off-base types 
as a National Institutes of Health neurologist 
and a World War II Navy nurse, now a reserv- 
ist, who is the mother of seven children and 
extremely unlikely ever to return to active 
duty. 

The Government not only employs 9,000 
people to man the commissaries, but supplies 
the buildings, equipment, light, heat and 
other services. The customers pay only the 
original cost of the food, plus transportation 
charges, and a highly inadequate 3 percent 
markup to cover all else. Military experts 
figure the annual running subsidy is $75 mil- 
lion, not counting depreciation on the build- 
ings and equipment. 

The Government also provides medical care 
and hospitalization for military men and 
their dependents, including veterinary care 
for pets; a retirement plan completely Gov- 
ernment-financed; quarters, often including 
all or much of the furniture; in many areas, 
free libraries and even bus service to public 
schools; in many cases, subsidized laundry 
service; free personal travel on military 
planes and ships if space is available; and 
burial in Government-owned cemeteries, in- 
cluding plots for pets. 

“The military life,” comments one admin- 
istration official, “is marked by growing so- 
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cialism and paternalism, literally from the 
cradle to the grave.” 


Mr. GRUENING. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the performance of this admin- 
istration. Two years ago, it insisted that 
the strategic and military importance of 
Alaska was so great that virtually the 
northern half of Alaska—the entire area 
north of the Yukon and Porcupine Riv- 
ers, and some to the south of it, includ- 
ing most of the Alaska Peninsula and 
the 900 miles of Aleutian Islands—had 
to be set aside as an area which could 
be withdrawn wholly or in part for de- 
fense purposes. This is an area of over 
225,000 square miles, an area larger than 
California, and almost as large as Cali- 
fornia and Oregon combined. 

I have here in the Chamber a map 
which I borrowed from the office of my 
able colleague {[Mr. BarTLETT], which 
shows the Eisenhower line dividing Alas- 
ka practically in half. All that area 
above the red line is the area which the 
President insisted must be withdrawn for 
defense purposes, and that unless such a 
provision were included in the statehood 
bill he could not approve the bill. I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
tremendous extent of that area. 

Alaskans, and the Alaska delegation, 
saw no justification for this proposal, but 
were told officially that this would be a 
prerequisite to getting Presidential ap- 
proval of the Alaska statehood bill. So 
we agreed, and section 10 and subsec- 
tions A, B, C, D, and E thereof of the 
statehood act provided for the drawing 
of a so-called Eisenhower line, osten- 
sibly in the interest of national security, 
in this strategic area. There has been 
nothing like it in previous American his- 
tory. The constitutionality of this pro- 
vision was challenged during the Senate 
debate on the statehood bill. But these 
objections were overborne by the as- 
sumption that such a huge potential ex- 
cision from the 49th State was deemed 
indispensable for the future security of 
our Nation by the Commander in Chief. 
Now, in effect, the offensive and defensive 
strength of northern Alaska is to be 
largely withdrawn. 

How can these two contradictory ac- 
tions of the Eisenhower administration 
be reconciled? Let us not delude our- 
selves that Alaska is now adequately de- 
fended. It is not. It can become an- 
other Pearl Harbor. A few months ago, 
our excellent theater commander in chief 
of the Alaskan command, Lt. Gen. Frank 
Armstrong, called attention to the total 
lack of missile bases in Alaska. He felt 
so strongly on the subject that he ex- 
pressed this view publicly. But his 
warning and plea were ignored by the 
administration. The Pentagon informed 
us the other day that he was not even 
consulted about this latest proposed 
slash in Alaska’s fighter strength. 

Mr. President, since the discovery by 
the Russians of our observation plane on 
its espionage mission, and the announce- 
ment by the administration that we in- 
tend to continue to send planes into 
Russia on spying missions—a statement 
made by the Vice President over the 
weekend, but later countermanded by the 
President—there is no reason to assume 
that the Russians will not do likewise. 
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As a matter of realism the administra- 
tion might reverse its stand again. Why 
should they not if they can get away with 
it? And why should they not add this 
form of spying to the other forms they 
practice, since the United States has 
done it and proposes to continue to do 
it? However, when Russian planes come 
into northern Alaska on spying missions, 
the fighter strength to bring them down 
will have been abolished. Nor are there 
any missile installations there to protect 
us against such espionage from the air 
or the offensive sorties which may follow. 

Twenty-five years ago a great and 
courageous Army officer, a pioneer flyer, 
the late William “Billy” Mitchell, testi- 
fied before a House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

Alaska is the most central place in the 
world for aircraft and that is true either of 
Europe, Asia, or North America. I believe in 
the future he who holds Alaska will hold the 
world, and I think it is the most important 
strategic place in the world. 


Billy Mitchell’s great wisdom about the 
importance of aircraft in war was 
scorned at the time by the high military 
commands of both the Army and Navy. 
Indeed Billy Mitchell, for his vision, for 
his courage, and his unflinching deter- 
mination to safeguard the military 
strength of our country, was crucified on 
what we might call a cross of brass. He 
was, in fact, cashiered and driven out 
of the Army. But after his death, his 
vision about the importance of the air- 
plane as an instrument of combat came 
to be appreciated. The high command 
of that day was proved wrong. It was 
wrong, however, at a time when the 
consequences of its shortsightedness and 
its wrongness were not as they are and 
could be now. We did not then face a 
ruthless, determined, and unprecedent- 
edly powerful totalitarian enemy which 
makes no secret of its purpose to conquer 
the free world and to substitute its Com- 
munist way of life for ours. Our rela- 
tions with Russia, which have never 
justified the slightest letdown of our 
guard, are moreover further strained by 
the recent U-2 episode and what has 
since developed in Paris. 

Nor was Billy Mitchell’s wisdom about 
the strategic value of Alaska appre- 
ciated, despite the pleas of Alaskans, 
notably those of our late Delegate in 
the House, Anthony J. Dimond, and, 
consequently, Alaska’s defenselessness 
caused it to be the only area in North 
America during World War II that was 
invaded and for a time held in part by 
the enemy. There was some subsequent 
improvement thereafter in Alaska’s de- 
fenses, notably because of Alaskans’ 
protests, including the protests of our 
succeeding delegate in the Congress, my 
present colleague [Mr. Bart.ett], but 
for a long time the inadequacy of Alas- 
kan defenses continued, and they have 
never been adequate. As General “Hap” 
Arnold wrote in his book, “Global Mis- 
sion”: 

Through to this day, Alaska has never 
received the attention in national defense 
planning that it deserves. 


And further: 
Alaska had always been and no matter 
what happened in any theater of war, always 
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remained, to me privately, a high priority. 
But we were never able to get the money 
or allocations for the air force that we really 
needed there to give us the kind of bases 
we required then—and need more than ever 
now. 


Those words, although written 11 
years ago, are certainly no less and 
possibly more true today. 

Mr. President, there was, as I have 
said, for a time an improvement in the 
defenses of Alaska, but they have never 
been sufficient. At the same time, we 
have been spending billions of dollars 
on bases all over the world. Many of 
these are, figuratively speaking, built on 
quicksand. Some of them we hold at 
the dubious pleasure of dictators. And 
even in the free world, our tenure of 
some bases, which have cost billions of 
dollars, is most uncertain. Ido not wish 
to embarrass the administration by 
citing these examples specifically, as I 
could, or going into detail about some 
of the strategems and the expenditures— 
if we can use that polite euphemism— 
which have had to be employed to per- 
suade other governments to permit us 
to keep our bases within their borders. 
By contrast what we build in Alaska, 
on American soil, is not built on politi- 
cal quicksand, not amid peoples of 
doubtful sympathy with our cause, not 
in areas subject to the dangers of sub- 
version and sabotage, not in countries 
whose tolerance of our presence must be 
ever reconfirmed and rebought, but 
instead is built on the solid rock of 
American terrain, amid an American 
population militantly loyal, patriotic, 
and alert. So we have just another ex- 
ample of this Administration’s double 
standard, which I have pointed out re- 
peatedly in other aspects of the so-called 
mutual security program. While we 
spend lavishly abroad on establishments 
of dubious validity and permanence, we 
are jeopardizing security within our 
own borders, to the detriment of our 
safety and of our economy, by a budg- 
etary policy that is the height of folly. 

To return to the latest blow at our 
actual defensive strength in Alaska, there 
are some strange contradictions and 
anomalies in the Air Force’s action. 

Testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee as recently as 
April 13 last, less than 1 month after 
which we were told of the liquidation of 
the entire fighter force at Ladd Air Force 
Base, Under Secretary Charyk testified 
that subsequent to the Air Force submis- 
sion of its fiscal 1961 construction pro- 
gram, major changes in the previously 
programed air defense system were ap- 
proved, and he named three necessary 
revisions. They were, first, a more time- 
ly completion of an improved defense 
against air-breathing enemy weapons; 
second, an acceleration of systems de- 
signed to provide ballistic missile warn- 
ing; and, third—and kindly note this, Mr. 
President—an improved deterrent pos- 
ture. 

Just how is our deterrent posture, 
which Under Secretary Charyk says is 
one of the Air Force’s objectives, im- 
proved by the elimination of the entire 
fighter force north of the Alaska Range, 
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and nearly 50 percent of our total fighter 
force in Alaska—for at Elmendorf Field, 
300 miles to the south, is the balance of 
our Alaska fighter force consisting of 33 
fighters? 

And even more amazing—in view of 
the Air Force’s proposed action—is the 
statement, a few sentences later, by 
Under Secretary Charyk, to be found on 
page 319 of the printed hearings: 

To complete the picture, we also plan a 
revised and improved fighter-interceptor 
force. 


Just how is the total elimination of our 
fighter force at our northernmost air- 
base and nearly half of Alaska’s present 
total fighter force, a revised and im- 
proved fighter-interceptor force? 

Either Under Secretary Charyk had 
adopted ‘‘Newspeak,” in which words 
mean the opposite of what they say, ora 
fundamental change in Air Force pro- 
gram and policy had again occurred in 
the less than 30 days between Under 
Secretary Charyk’s appearance before 
the committee and our delegation’s visit 
to the Pentagon on May 10. The Nation 
is entitled to an explanation of a defense 
policy that is so radically changed within 
a few weeks that it is changed once after 
the submission of the 1961 construction 
authorization program and changed 
again after that program is testified to 
before the Senate committee. 

Moreover, later that same day, April 
13, just a little over a month ago, Colonel 
Parkhill, presented by General Curtin 
as the Air Force spokesman for the line 
items, testified as follows: 

The Alaskan Air Command is responsible 
for providing early warning in the Alaskan 
area in case of attack against the United 
States. It is also responsible for the air 
defense of Alaska, and furnished operational 
and certain logistical support for the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, the Command of the Alaskan 
Sea Frontier, and the U.S. Army. To provide 
for the accomplishment of these missions, 
the command supports three major opera- 
tional bases, Eielson, Elmendorf, and Ladd. 


So, less than a month earlier, Ladd 
Field was referred to as one of the three 
operational Air Force bases in Alaska, 
but now it is reduced to an aero medical 
laboratory, a hospital, and some housing 
which it is hoped the Army in Alaska 
may be induced to occupy, although its 
forces are not to be increased by a single 
soldier. 

Mr. President, even before the world- 
shaking events that have come to us 
from Paris, even before the prospects 
of improvement in international tension 
had been rudely shattered at the summit, 
the discussion on the floor of the Senate 
last Friday, in connection with the adop- 
tion of the military construction bill, 
shows how little justification there was 
for these rapid changes by the Air Force. 
Let me point out that in the new authori- 
zation for the military construction pro- 
gram totaling $1,074 million, the Air 
Force received well over half—some $726 
million—far more than the Army, Navy, 
and other parts of the Defense Estab- 
lishment received. 

The able junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Stennis], chairman of the 
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subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee, who is in charge of the bill, 
stated: 

Prior to the time the committee could 
complete consideration of the bill * * * the 
Department of the Air Force again drastically 
revised its air defense planning, although no 
testimony had been presented to indicate 
any major change in the air defense threat 
since the submission of the revised plan in 
June 1959. 


And Senator STENNIS added: 

The committee has not been able to recon- 
cile the cancellation of these long-range 
ground-to-air defense missile sites located on 
the perimeter of our country while continu- 
ing those of shorter range primarily designed 
for last-minute protection of our cities and 
military installations. 


And he says further: 

Most of us felt all the time that too much 
money was being put in ground-to-air mis- 
siles at the expense of the affirmative or 
purely offensive weapons. 


In view of all this, and much else that 
I will not bother to repeat, for it can be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of 
last Friday, Senator STENNIS reported 
that the committee has requested that 
the revised air defense plan be again re- 
viewed in detail by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 

And finally, Senator STeNnNiIs said— 
and this was last Friday: 

The committee is still very uncertain as to 
exactly what the present situation is and 
certainly dissatisfied with the situation in 
its present state. 


I do not wonder that it is dissatisfied. 
The entire Congress and the American 
people should be dissatisfied. 

Still later in the discussion, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from the State of 
South Dakota, Francis Case, a member 
of the committee, gave his view that the 
bill—to quote his words—is “to some 
extent, out of date’; and he stated that 
this was the case “because our military 
posture has been built around certain 
deployments abroad and because the 
present situation inevitably will affect 
the availability of some of the bases and 
fields that have been developed.” 

Senator CasE was referring to the con- 
sequences of the discovery of the U-2 
mission over Russia. But his comment 
took place before Nikita Khrushchev had 
Virtually ruptured his relations with the 
President and with the summit meeting. 

If the military situation in regard to 
the Air Force was cause for dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee last Friday, 
there is infinitely more cause for even 
greater dissatisfaction and for immedi- 
ate revision, and revision upward, now. 

Mr. President, we do not, to date, know 
what foreign bases the United States will 
be allowed to retain by the government 
of the countries in which they are lo- 
cated. We do not know whether our 
bases ringing Russia from which our spy- 
ing missions have originated wili be per- 
mitted to continue. But the one thing 
that we can be certain of is that what- 
ever bases, whatever offensive or de- 
fensive strength we have in Alaska, will 
continue, if only our military have the 
vision and understanding to reverse their 
incredible latest decision. Indeed, they 
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should not merely carry out the plan 
of a month ago of replacing the 25 F-89 
fighters at Ladd with more modern 
fighters, but actually by adding to the 
present fighter strength additional 
fighter planes. 

I call upon the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of both Houses and the Appropri- 
ations Committee immediately to look 
into this situation and to insist that the 
Air Force, at the very least, reverse its 
position and restore the fighter squadron 
to the northernmost American air base 
and the American air base nearest to 
Russia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks, the story of 
our meeting at the Pentagon with the 
Air Force officials, as published in the 
Anchorage Daily Times, and written by 
Myr. A. Robert Smith, its Washington cor- 
respondent, as well as two editorials from 
the Fairbanks News-Miner, from the is- 
sues of May 12 and May 13, respectively, 
entitled “Is Now the Time To Reduce 
Our Defenses?” and “Are We Expend- 
able?” a letter from Gov. William 
A. Egan to the Secretary of Defense 
dated May 14, 1960, and the first page of 
a newsletter by Mary Lee Council, ad- 
ministrative assistant to my colleague, 
which summarizes the situation as he 
saw it coming from the Pentagon. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
editorials, and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


|From the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times, 
May 11, 1960} 
ALASKAN DEFENSES CUT; StTaTE Saw “No 
LONGER Key OvurTpostT’’—25 FIGHTERS AT 
Lapp To LEAVE; SOLONS SHOCKED 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WaASHINGTON.—Air Force officials have 
bluntly told the Alaska congressional dele- 
gation they no longer regard Alaska as a key 
defense outpost of the free world. 

This was revealed today at a press confer- 
ence held jointly by Senators BartTLetT, 
GRUENING and Representative Rivers to dis- 
close the outcome of a lengthy meeting they 
had late yesterday at the Pentagon. They 
disclosed that: 

1. The 25 fighter-interceptor aircraft of the 
449th Squadron at Ladd Air Force Base will 
all be removed from Alaska, starting in Au- 
gust and ending by January 1. 

2. The Army may take over use of Ladd, 
but this will not mean any increase in Army 
strength in Alaska, only some shifting. 

3. There is no plan for the Defense De- 
partment to build offensive or defensive mis- 
sile bases in Alaska as was urgently recom- 
mended last year by Lt. Gen. Frank A. Arm- 
strong, the Alaska commander. 

4. The upshot of these developments is 
that Alaska’s defensive strength will be re- 
duced 25 percent, according to Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, deputy chief of staff. 

But Bartlett contended it means a reduc- 
tion of nearly 50 percent, inasmuch as the 
cut of 25 fighters at Ladd leaves only 33 
fighters in Alaska, all based at Elmendorf 
Air Force Base. 

5. When asked by GRUENING whether he 
didn’t agree with Gen. Billy Mitchell’s esti- 
mate of the strategic importance of Alaska 
for defense, LeMay replied: “Frankly, no.” 

BARTLETT termed these disclosures “dread- 
fully shocking” considering the state of 
world affairs. 

“Peace hasn't been established with Rus- 
sia,” he added. 

GRUENING and his colleagues vowed to op- 
pose these plans by attempting to arouse 
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public and congressional sentiment against 
them, but they indicated litile hope of suc- 
cess in overturning this military decision. 
The verdict has been made, the military 
Officials said. 

“This is obviously an economy move,” ob- 
served GRUENING, “directed by the Bureau 
of the Budget.” When he asked why they 
didn’t cut out fat and waste instead of re- 
ducing strength, LeMay said he “didn’t think 
the American people wanted to cut out fat.” 

In support of its supposition that this was 
an economy move, the delegation noted that 
not long ago the Air Force announced it 
would substitute a superior, faster aircraft, 
the VooDoo, for F-89 fighters at Ladd which 
are becoming obsolete. 

This indicated to the Alaskans that up 
until recently it was thought militarily wise 
to give Alaska improved interceptors, but 
that now it is no longer necessary to have 
them at all. 

This unexplained shift was thought by the 
delegation to have been forced by budgetary 
limitations which caused the Air Force to 
take its choice rather than to deploy as 
much strength as it might have wished. 

LeMay said the Air Force constantly bucks 
up against resistance to reducing its opera- 
tions by congressional pressure such as the 
Alaskans put on, reported Gruening, in- 
ferring the General presumed they were in- 
terested only in the effect of the cut on the 
economy of Fairbanks. 

“It isn’t just the money, it’s that those 
people are awfully close to Siberia and they 
are bound to get uneasy,” said BARTLETT. 

Withdrawing the squadron will reduce 
the military personnel by 500 officers and 
men, plus supporting civilian employees. 
The delegation said it would have hurt the 
Alaska economy and the morale of all Alaska. 

BaRTLETT reported the Army is still study- 
ing the possibility of using Ladd, but no de- 
cision is expected until July 15. The Air 
Force plans to continue using some of the 
housing at the base for personnel at Eiel- 
son Air Base, 26 miles away, because Ladd’s 
facilities are superior. The Arctic Aero Medi- 
cal Lab at Ladd will not be affected. 

The Alaskans were visibly incredulous at 
the news they were bluntly handed by the 
Pentagon, and particularly by the expressed 
attitude of LeMay, the tough, cigar-smoking 
former commander of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Rivers said he pointed out Armstrong 
had feared the threat of 27 missile bases Rus- 
sia had built in nearby Siberia. LeMay, 
he reported, said he didn’t think Russia is 
doing much there. Asked what they thought 
LeMay meant, Bartietr blurted out: 

“God knows what he meant by anything 
he said.” 

BarRTLETT recalled Armstrong’s plea for 
missiles and more defense for Alaska. He 
said LeMay brushed it off as Just the desires 
of a theater commander who had been over- 
ruled. 

Was Armstrong consulted about the wis- 
dom of the elimination of 25 fighters? 

“Probably not,” BarTLETT quoted LeMay 
as answering. 

How will the mission of the 449th Squad- 
ron be handled after its removal? 

“We can operate from the U.S. west coast 
with long-range airplanes just as well as from 
Alaska,” BarTLETT quoted LeMay as say- 
ing. 

LeMay was asked what he thought would 
happen if Soviet bombers came over Alaska, 
as Armstrong envisioned in a public speech 
last year in which he said the Russians 
could knock out Alaska and move on to hit 
deep into the interior of the other States. 

LeMay was reported to have replied he 
didn’t think Soviet attacking aircraft would 
strike the United States via Alaska. He said 
that would be foolish because they would 
risk earlier detection on that route, pre- 
sumably by the DEW line radar network. 
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BarRTLETT said LeMay stated he thinks 
Eielson, the base from which SAC bombers 
are ready to strike back if necessary, is now 
of subordinate importance if Alaska is not 
of great importance any longer in the de- 
fense strategy of the United States. 

GRUENING observed with irony that the 
White House just-a few years ago thought 
Alaska so important for defense that it in- 
sisted that the whole northern section be 
set aside for possible military use as a con- 
dition for granting statehood. 

BaRTLETT observed, “This process of whit- 
tling down Alaska’s defenses” has been un- 
derway for several years, bit by bit. 

GRUENING also questioned the wisdom of 
cutting back on domestic bases while de- 
pending upon bases in foreign lands where 
America may have only a tenuous hold. He 
said LeMay brushed this off by saying that 
foreign bases were important. 

LeMay also told the delegation he thought 
conditions were unfavorable in Alaska for 
military operations because the weather goes 
down to 60° below zero and the transporta- 
tion costs are unusually high. 

GRUENING scoffed at both contentions. He 
noted that when Alaska Steamship Co. re- 
cently announced increased freight rates, 
Alaskans were unable to get the armed serv- 
ices to join them in protesting this in- 
crease. 

BARTLETT, &@ Member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, was particularly dis- 
turbed by these developments. Last fall he 
toured military bases along the Pacific rim 
from Alaska to Japan and returned con- 
vinced that U.S. defenses needed boosting 
rather than reducing. His pleas to that 
effect have fallen on deaf ears here. 





[From the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News- 
Miner, May 12, 1960] 


Is Now THE TrmMeE To REDUCE Our DEFENSES? 


Yesterday's News-Miner had two front 
page headlines: “Military Cuts Strength 
Here,” followed by “Khrushchev May Not 
Want Visit From Ike.” 

The first headline preceded an announce- 
ment by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Air Force, that one of the 
two fighter squadrons stationed in Alaska 
would be eliminated within the next few 
months; that before the year is out, the 
449th Fighter Group, manning America’s and 
Alaska’s farthest north defense post, will 
move south. 

The fighter base closest to Russia will be 
abandoned as a fighter base. America’s first 
line of defense will retreat southward sev- 
eral hundred miles. 

Ladd Air Force Base, home of the 449th, 
and Ladd’s host city of Fairbanks will no 
longer be the first line of defense. 

Result of this action, in plain language, is 
that Ladd and Fairbanks will be left as sit- 
ting ducks out in the middle of no man’s 
land, between the Soviet armed forces con- 
centrated in strength a relative few miles 
north and west, and America’s shrunken far- 
thest north defense post at Elmendorf Air 
Force Base to the south. 

It is ironical that on the very day an- 
nouncement is made of America’s first-line 
defense post is to be wiped out, Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev baldly indicates a worsen- 
ing relationship with the United States with 
a clearcut insult to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Taking into account Premier Khrushchev’s 
current statements, circumstances would 
seem to indicate strengthening of our de- 
fense posts closest to Russia as the Soviets 
maintain their belligerent status. 

Public announcement America is cutting 
defensive strength of Alaska’s formidable 
air patrol in the far North hardly seems the 
most effective way to soften Russia’s present 
hard-nosed belligerency. Why should the 
bully slow his blustering when his proposed 
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opponent is running away? Is blustering 
Khrushchev going to be intimidated when 
he sees our air defense retreating several 
hundred miles? We think not. 

In yesterday’s announcement, General Le- 
May, longtime plain-talking boss of SAC, 
Air Force offensive arm, took a position dia- 
metrically opposed to many other able top 
Air Force commanders. From the time of 
Gen. Billy Mitchell to today’s Alaska top 
commander, Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, 
Alaska has been given top priority in world 
air strategy. 

General LeMay’s present position appears 
to be a casual writeoff of Alaska’s strategic 
importance in defense of the United States. 

We disagree with General LeMay. 

We particularly disagree when results of 
his decision will not only reduce defensive 
strength of America’s first line of defense 
by approximately 50 percent, but will in the 
process leave Fairbanks and Ladd Air Force 
Base sitting out in the middle of no man’s 
land like ducks in a shooting gallery. 

{From the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News- 
Miner, May 13, 1960] 


ARE WE EXPENDABLE? 


Gen. Curtis LeMay, Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, would have us believe 
that, militarily, Alaska is expendable. 

He is quoted as saying that Alaska is no 
longer of great importance in the defense 
strategy of the United States. This state- 
ment was given to Alaska’s congressional 
delegation in justification of the Air Force's 
plans to cut the strength of Ladd Air Force 
Base by withdrawing the 449th Fighter In- 
terceptor Squadron. 

The action comes at a most inopportune 
time—a time when world tensions have 
reached a high peak—a time when every 
facet of defense needs strengthening in- 
stead of weakening. 

It is hard to believe that General LeMay’s 
dogmatic view on Alaska’s strategic im- 
portance is shared widely in military 
circles. 

Starting with Gen. Billy Mitchell's evalua- 
tion of the importance of Alaska as key to 
the continent’s defense to similar views ex- 
pressed more recently by Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong, Alaska’s present military com- 
mander, Alaska’s vital role in the military 
picture has never been minimized. 

On March 17, 1958, Franklin L. Orth, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army 
told the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce 
he considers Alaska ‘“‘the keystone in the 
arch of our defensive system.” 

Orth added: “Alaska has now become the 
strongest defensive link in our outpost of 
freedom.” 

Lt. Gen. J. H. Atkinson, formerly com- 
mander in chief of the Alaskan command, 
told the Alaska Chamber of Commerce: ‘As 
we all know, Alaska is an outpost of our 
continental defense, and I cannot overem- 
phasize its importance in the strategic pic- 
ture. It is a shoulder of the Polar Basin, 
that most critical area which separates us 
from Siberia and from the heartland of 
Russia itself.” 

In a later speech, General Atkinson de- 
clared: “It is logical to assume that if 
Alaska is a desirable location strategically 
from which to fly manned aircraft against 
enemy targets, it will be an equally desir- 
able strategic location from which to launch 
unmanned aircraft—namely, missiles.” 

General Atkinson based his remarks on the 
contention that range will always be an 
important factor in that it is cheaper to 
send an aircraft or missile 500 miles than 
5,000 miles. 

It is even more surprising and shocking 
as Senator BARTLETT says—that after all 
these views on Alaska’s value to American 
defense from responsible military leaders we 
are told that Alaska is expendable. 
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It is even more surprising and shocking 
for taxpayers in Alaska and elsewhere to be 
told that the millions of dollars spent to 
construct strong military outposts in Alaska 
are now construed to be in vain and useless. 

We are not military men, nor have we 
made a thorough study of military concepts 
and strategy. Yet we cannot see the wis- 
dom of weakening and neutralizing the one 
American State which is closest to America’s 
greatest potential enemy. 

We cannot see the wisdom of deciding 
that more than 200,000 Americans in Amer- 
ica’s largest State are expendable and ap- 
parently to be left without adequate de- 
fenses. 

We wonder if the Russians would apply 
the same sort of thinking to the vast reaches 
of Siberia, the Kamchatka Peninsula or other 
key points in their defense system? 

We still believe—and we are convinced 
our view would have firm support in mil- 
itary circles—that Alaska is a highly im- 
portant segment of our national military 
picture. We believe that from a standpoint 
of continental defense, our Government 
should retain Alaskan defenses at a high 
level. We believe that instead of stripping 
Alaska of her defenses, these changes should 
be augmented with both missiles and air- 
craft. 

America’s national security should not be 
sold down the river so casually. 

To weaken Alaska now would be to create 
an inviting “Pearl Harbor” which would 
prove extremely tempting to our potential 
enemies, and harmful to our national secu- 
rity. 

Is Alaska expendable? We must disagree 
most emphatically with those who feel it is. 
Alaska is not only not expendable—it is 
America’s most important shield against an 
aggressor. 

Loss of Alaska could prove a crippling 
blow to the entire defense of America. 





STATE OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, May 14, 1960. 
Hon. THoMas §S. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. SECRETARY: This is to protest, in 
feelings stronger than words can convey, the 
recently disclosed decision of the Air Force 
to deactivate the 449th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron at the Ladd Air Force Base. 

I do so because of my deep concern with 
the effect of this reduction, predicated, ap- 
parently, solely on budgetary considerations, 
upon the Nation’s defenses. 

It is my understanding that the 449th rep- 
resents more than 40 percent of the existing 
fighter strength in Alaska. With its depar- 
ture, Alaska—the first line of resistance in 
event of attack—would be left with a defend- 
ing force of 33 fighter planes. 

For many months it has been public knowl- 
edge that the Russians have more than two 
dozen bases along the coast, which could 
easily be reached by medium-range ballistic 
missiles. Military officials familiar with the 
situation have implored that offensive bal- 
listic missile sites be constructed in Alaska. 

Instead of strengthening Alaska’s already 
inadequate defenses, however, the military 
has followed a policy of steady retreat. First 
Nome, then the Aleutian Islands have been 
abandoned, ostensibly in line with the 
so-called heartland concept. Now, appar- 
ently, this concept, too, has been abandoned, 
and the few thousand military personnel re- 
maining in Alaska, not to mention the resi- 
dents of an integral part of the Nation, are 
to be considered expendable. 

There is to my mind a glaring lack of 
evidence that either the United States or 
Russia is now prepared, or will be prepared 
for some period of time, to conduct a push- 
button war. 
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To contend that the role of the Air Force 
can be conducted as well from the west 
coast as from Alaska—a theory attributed in 
news reports to Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff—is contrary to all reason. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in 
Alaska and across northern Canada in the 
construction of warning systems premised 
on the knowledge that additional minutes 
would be gained to prepare for an aggressor. 
Now, in this latest reversal of form, the Air 
Force would cut back by more than 40 per- 
cent the very interceptor units that could 
gain additional precious minutes for 
preparation. 

Is it a far-fetched interpretation of Gen- 
eral LeMay’s theory to suggest that the 
American people should now prepare them- 
selves for word that the United States is 
withdrawing its forces from West Germany 
because they are too close to East Germany? 
Under this premise, could not the aerial 
strength stationed throughout Europe op- 
erate just as well from the east coast of the 
United States? 

I do not intend to dwell on the fact that 
this announced reduction in deterrent 
strength comes at a time when Premier 
Khrushchev is daily giving forth with ever 
more menacing threats of attack against 
nations whose bases are used by the United 
States in spy missions which the President 
has stated publicly will continue. Are 
these statements a mere bluff, or do they 
reflect intent? I would not presume to 
know the answer. I know only that it would 
appear to be a most illogical time to slash 
the strength of the defensive forces closest 
to the probable line of attack. 

Nor have I dwelt upon the undeniably 
crippling effect which such a drastic curtail- 
ment will have on the economy of the nearby 
city of Fairbanks, although it will be extreme. 

I know I speak for the majority of Alaskans 
when I say we are appalled at the apparent 
disregard reflected by this decision not only 
for the safety of Alaska but of the United 
States. In the light of the present condi- 
tion of those defenses, as well as world ten- 
sions, such a course of action appears fool- 
hardy, if not irresponsible. 

This then is to strongly request your early 
action either to revoke the Air Force deci- 
sion in event it has not come before you, 
or to reconsider that action in the light of 
its dangerous and demoralizing implications. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 


Lapp AIR Force BASE 


(Washington news letter by Mary Lee Coun- 
cil, administrative assistant to Senator 
E. L. (BoB) BARTLETT, May 13, 1960) 

In a week which had President Eisenhower 
stating that the secrecy policy of the Soviet 
Union makes it essential that we watch that 
country every way we can and that in Rus- 
sia a large-scale surprise attack could be 
launched and we must guard against this 
in every feasible way, the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation was told by Air Force offi- 
cials that the only fighter-interceptor squad- 
ron north of the Alaska range would go out 
of existence in August of this year. 

In a meeting with Under Secretary of the 
Air Force Joseph V. Charyk, Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, Air Force Vice Chief of Staff, and 
other officers, Senator GRUENING, Represent- 
ative Rivers, and Senator BARTLETT were ad- 
vised that rumors which had been gathering 
Strength recently that the 449th Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron at Ladd Air Force Base 
was pulling out were true. This means that 


some 500 military personnel will depart, 
leaving as Ladd’s Air Force mission a hos- 
pital, an air medical laboratory, and a 
weather reconnaissance squadron. 

The action, which the Air Force has taken, 
is based, the Alaska delegation was told, on 
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factors involving high transportation costs, 
bad conditions making it difficult to operate 
in low temperatures, and other expenses of 
operation. 

The strategic position of Alaska was down- 
graded by General LeMay in responding, 
“Frankly, no,” when Senator GRUENING 
asked him if he didn’t agree with Gen. Billy 
Mitchell’s estimate that Alaska’s geograph- 
ical position was of high strategic impor- 
tance. General LeMay also said he thought 
Eielson Air Force Base was now of subordi- 
nate importance. 

Senator BARTLETT recalled unsuccessful ef- 
forts made several months ago to place mis- 
siles in Alaska when Alaska’s commander 
in chief of the Alaskan Command, Lt. Gen. 
Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., urged their installa- 
tion in pointing out that some 27 Russian 
bases exist in Siberia. At that time, Gen- 
eral LeMay stated that the Strategic Air 
Command could operate from the west coast 
with long range airplanes just as well as from 
Alaska, a statement which he repeated in the 
meeting this week. This is the attitude 
taken, the Alaska delegation pointed out, 
despite the fact that such flights could take 
several hours while fighter-interceptor planes 
based in Alaska could be in the air in min- 
utes. The Alaska delegation asked General 
LeMay what would happen if Russian bomb- 
ers came over Alaska aimed at the other 
States and received the reply that the Rus- 
sians would be foolish to come over Alaska. 

Senator BARTLETT recalled testimony given 
in January of this yetr by Gen. Thomas D. 
White, Air Force Chie® <f Staff, before the 
House Appropriations Committee that “the 
Soviet Air Force is the US.S.R.’s most 
dangerous weapon. Approximately 10 per- 
cent of its aircraft strength is in its long 
range air force of about 1,200 modern heavy 
and medium bombers.” General White 
added that the Soviet has a “rapidly growing 
intermediate and intercontinental range bal- 
listic missile force.” Assuming that the 
threat of Soviet missiles is a growing threat, 
Senator BarTLetr pointed out, it is clear 
that the major immediate threat is that of 
Soviet manned aircraft and contended that 
reductions of the strength at Ladd would 
diminish this country’s capabilities to deter 
attacks by manned aircraft. 

In stating they will do everything they 
possibly can to ward off the action at Ladd, 
the Alaska delegation pointed out that no one 
person, civilian or military, has the answer 
on any possible Soviet plans and that the 
announced Ladd decision to diminish the 
military strength in Alaska because of eco- 
nomic reasons could be dangerous to the 
military security of the United States. “The 
decision announced this week is especially 
perplexing,” Senator BARTLETT stated, “in 
view of the fact that in March we were told 
that 18 F-101B jets would be assigned to 
Ladd in April. Now we are advised they are 
not needed and that small groups of fighters 
from Elmendorf will be assigned to Ladd on a 
rotational basis. What this really means is 
that the fighter-interceptor strength of 
Alaska has been cut almost in half.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
apprehension and even the alarm which 
has been expressed by my colleague from 
Alaska is fully shared by me. A con- 
cern has been expressed from all sec- 
tions of Alaska over the announced cut 
in the Alaska air defenses, and I hope 
that when the story has been told the 
entire Nation will react, because what- 
ever weakens air defenses in the 49th 
State weakens the entire defense struc- 
ture of the United States. 
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My colleague has in his informed 
address given an excellent statement of 
what has occurred. It is accurate. It 
reflects exactly what we were told at the 
Pentagon on May 10. As he states, it 
seems incredible even yet, because it was 
only last March 22 that we were informed 
of the Air Force decision to augment 
the fighter strength at Ladd Air Force 
Base near Fairbanks by substituting 
F-101B aircraft for the less modern 
fighters which had been stationed there. 
What could have happened in the in- 
terim to cause that decision to be com- 
pletely reversed? Is it that our rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia have taken such 
a decided turn for the better? There is 
no evidence of such improvement. In 
fact, there is massive evidence to the 
contrary. 

What is happening in Alaska? Over 
the period of the past several years, in 
respect to defense, what has transpired 
is highly discouraging and dangerous 
for the security of our country. Those 
defenses have been whittled away piece 
by piece, man by man, plane by plane, 
until little is left. 

We have a unified command in 
Alaska, with an Air Force officer in com- 
mand of Air Force, Army, and Navy 
components. At the same time under 
the existing arrangement, that com- 
mander is not much more than a glori- 
fied housekeeper, because he does not 
have command over the operational sit- 
uation, and is merely there, it would 
seem, to house and feed the men on the 
several bases. 

As my colleague has stated, we were 
informed at the Pentagon a week ago to- 
day of the proposed inactivation of the 
449th Fighter Interceptor Squadron, and 
on May 11, subsequent to our meeting 
at the Pentagon, a letter was delivered 
to each of us—to Representative RaLPH 
J. Rivers, Senator GRUENING, and me— 
announcing the decision to remove this 
squadron from this highly strategic Air 
Force base. No reason for this abrupt 
change was given to us, and no real 
reason has been given yet by anyone to 
anyone. 

Only in January, or at least in the 
forepart of this winter, General White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, testified 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He was queried by Chairman 
Manon in these words: 

You have told us that the U.S.S.R. air 
power is the most dangerous weapon con- 
fronting us. Is that true as of January 1960? 

General WHITE. In my opinion, it is. 


So the highest officer in the United 
States Air Force is reported as testifying 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee that Soviet air power is the most 
dangerous weapon confronting us. 

In the face of this, the Air Force de- 
cides to reduce drastically, radically, and 
dangerously, the strength of the air 
fighter defenses in Alaska. With one ex- 
ception, every high officer of the United 
States Armed Forces has said now and 
in the years gone by that Alaska is a 
strategic area of paramount importance 
and consequence in the defense of the 
United States. 

What ought to be done—and nothing 
should be permitted to stand in the 
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way—is the building up of our defenses 
of all kinds. In this connection I must 
refer to a charge made against Senator 
GRUENING, Representative RIvEers, and 
me by a candidate for political office in 
Alaska, who was quoted in a front-page 
story appearing in the Anchorage Daily 
Times for May 12 as having charged us 
with “release of classified information 
by revealing the number of fighter air- 
craft in Alaska.” 

That is a most serious charge. It is 
most serious to charge anyone with a 
breach of security. I feel it is only 
proper that I should read into the ReEc- 
orp at this point a letter from General 
Kingsley, deputy director, legislative 
liaison, U.S. Air Force, dated today: 

In response to an inquiry, this is to advise 
you that the information which had been 
given you relative to the scheduled deacti- 
vation of the 449th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron at Ladd Air Force Base became un- 
classified information as of May 10, 1960. 
Consequently there appears to be no se- 
curity violation in your notifying the press 
that 25 aircraft would be withdrawn from 
Alaska, but that the augmented squadron 
of 33 planes would remain at Elmendorf Air 
Force Base. 


In the summer of 1959 a determined 
effort was made by Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong, commanding general of the 
Alaskan Command—that is the unified 
command—to have intermediate missiles 
stationed in Alaska. He made urgent 
recommendations, as I understand, upon 
that point. Those recommendations 
were rejected by higher authority here. 
Among other things, it was said that 
General Armstrong merely wanted to do 
that which is described as the ambition 
of every local commander, to augment 
his own strength and his own authority. 
He was accused of being almost parochial 
in this. General Armstrong is a dis- 
tinguished officer of the US. Air 
Force. He has an outstanding rec- 
ord in war and in peace. I assert here 
that his recommendations for interme- 
diate range missiles, for IRBM’s, were 
made out of his sincerest conviction that 
this was essential, not so much for the 
protection of Alaska, but for the pro- 
tection of the entire Nation, which he has 
a part in guarding. 

Some very interesting statements re- 
lating to General Armstrong’s desire to 
have missiles placed in Alaska were made 
in the magazine Flying for December 
1959. The article to which I now refer 
asks this question: 

Is Alaska expendable? Are Alaska’s de- 
fenses adequate for its survival in case of 
sudden attack from across the Bering Strait? 
The startling reply to these vital questions 
came from none other than the commander 
of Alaska’s joint services defense force, Lt. 
Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr. 

The veteran airman and air strategist 
spoke forcefully thus: “As things now stand, 
it would take only two enemy bombers to 
put Alaskan bases out of action. If these 
attacks were followed up with paratroop 
landings, Alaska would be lost. 

“With Russians in the Fairbanks and 
Anchorage areas, President Eisenhower would 
have to decide quickly whether to bomb 
Alaska or leave the rest of the country open 
to close range attack from Red troops along 
the Yukon.” 

He followed with this dire prediction: 
“If Alaska doesn’t get IRBM (intermediate 
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range ballistic missiles) soon, we’re going to 
be in one hell of a fix.” 


Further in the article, Mr. President, 
General Armstrong is quoted as follows: 


As it stands today, our mission is to alarm 
the United States, not to defend it. 


The article continues: 


According to the best military analysts, 
the threat to this top of the world area, 
the growing strength of Red bases in neigh- 
boring Siberia, is such that the Red forces 
can well choose their own good time and 
method of attack. They can literally push 
the United States off this strategic and sensi- 
tive polar position at will, leaving its north- 
ward flank exposed and defenseless. Alaska 
is strategic because of its commanding loca- 
tion. Changing military strategy being 
brought about by the advent of missiles, 
satellites and jet transports, makes it im- 
perative that this factor be given proper im- 
portance in Defense Department development 
of our pattern for security. 

At the moment there are 26 bases in 
Siberia armed with aircraft missiles that are 
capable of striking at the heart of the 
United States from the top of the world. 
They are reportedly growing in strength 
every day. 

In the event of a surprise attack, these 
same experts estimate that our own Strategic 
Air Command bomber force would be able to 
immobilize only eight of these Red bases 
leaving the rest to launch second wave de- 
struction upon the United States. 


I continue to quote from the article 
entitled “Is Alaska Expendable?” pub- 
lished in the magazine Flying for De- 
cember 1959: 

Again the military men estimate that the 
first provocation or hot war action would 
trigger retaliatory strikes upon all Siberian 
bases within 20 minutes. They say the firing 
of U.S.-based missiles and launching of 
manned nuclear bombers would require 3 
to 4 hours to reach the targets—much too 
long to stop second- and third-wave missile 
or bomber assaults upon U.S. industrial 
centers. 


Mr. President, that is why General 
Armstrong urged—although unsuccess- 
fully—that IRBM’s be located in Alaska. 
He did not want the inevitable time lag 
to occur in the event of war, which 
would occur if missiles were not avail- 
able, and bombers had to fly from dis- 
tant points. 

I continue to read from the article: 

Although the Air Force’s Armstrong asks 
only for IRBM’s and one-man bombers, 
others carry his appeal further by calling for 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM’s) 
such as the SAC-manned Atlas and the forth- 
coming USAF Minuteman. 


The article concludes with a search- 
ing question, the question which needs to 
be asked today more than ever. That 
question is: 

Is Alaska expendable? 


It may be, if the decision to deactivate 
the 449th Fighter Interceptor Squadron 
is imminent. It ought not to be. That 
decision should be reversed forthwith. 
This is more important than dollars. 

A few minutes ago, I alluded to the 
contention made by a politician in An- 
chorage, Alaska, that the members of the 
Alaska congressional delegation had vi- 
olated security. I rebutted that conten- 
tion by reading a letter from Brigadier 
General Kingsley, which stated that the 
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material we of Alaska’s congressional] 
delegation had given to the press last 
week in this connection was not classi- 
fied. Additionally, the very article from 
which I have been quoting gave the num- 
ber of fighter squadrons in Alaska; and 
within reasonably close limits, any spy 
would know the number of airplanes in 
a squadron. So this material was pub- 
lished, in effect, long since. 

During our conversation at the Penta- 
gon, my colleague from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] referred to the Wall Street 
Journal article about Defense Depart- 
ment waste, which he mentioned in the 
illuminating speech he delivered only a 
few minutes ago. We were told by one 
of the participants in that meeting that 
actually the country does not want this 
waste to be stopped. It was hinted to 
us—or more than hinted, I should say— 
that our presence in the Pentagon on the 
mission which had taken us there was 
proof of this, because, it was implied, we 
were there chiefly—or perhaps alto- 
gether—to prevent damage being done 
to the economy of Fairbanks, the com- 
munity nearest Ladd Air Force Base. 

I resented that implication, and I re- 
sent it still. I imagine the State of Alaska 
will survive economically even without 
the presence of the comparatively few 
men who comprise the _ interceptor 
squadron. But it could have been, and 
it was, a more important, a more patri- 
otic, and a more meaningful motive 
which took us from Capitol Hill to the 
Pentagon to seek to reverse this de- 
cision. We had in mind almost alto- 
gether the need for shoring up Alaska’s 
defenses, instead of sitting supinely by 
while they were being reduced. We 
entertained then, and we entertain now, 
the opinion that our action was not only 
in the best interest of Alaska, but of the 
whole Nation, as well. 

Alaska is the northern shield. If it 
should be taken, havoc could be wrought 
upon the other States by manned bomb- 
ers. I submit that the Air Force de- 
cision to deactivate the 449th Inter- 
ceptor Fighter Squadron is a faulty 
judgment, a wrong judgment, and a 
risky judgment. It is a judgment that 
should be corrected without delay. 

Mr. President, it was less than a year 
ago that General Armstrong called for 
intermediate range missiles in Alaska. 
But now, in the spring of 1960, we dis- 
cover that those recommendations have 
been rejected almost out of hand, it 
would seem; and we also discover— 
lamentably—that the conventional de- 
fenses shielding us from the multiplicity 
of Soviet bases in Siberia, which are so 
close to Alaska, have been diminished. 

Mr. President, I hope and pray that an 
aroused public will demand that Alaska’s 
defenses be strengthened, instead of be- 
ing cut further. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Were not we told 
by one of the Air Force experts at the 
conference that, actually, Alaska could 
be adequately defended, in case of attack 
or other emergency, by planes coming 
from the west coast or from some of 
the other 48 States? 
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Mr. BARTLETT. That is true; we 
were told that defense would be easier, 
simpler, and perhaps better if done in 
that fashion. But we were not given an 
explanation in regard to how fighter air- 
craft, with their limited range, would get 
there. 

We were also told by one participant in 
the conference that Billy Mitchell, Hap 
Arnold, and all the other high strate- 
gists in the Air Force through the years 
were wrong, and that Alaska is really of 
subordinate strategic importance. 

Mr. GRUENING. If that premise of 
the contemporary Pentagonians were 
logical, there would be no reason even to 
keep the 33 remaining fighter planes at 
Elmendorf Field, near Anchorage, would 
there? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I could not agree 
more fully with my colleague. If Alaska 
has no strategic importance, as a shield 
or otherwise, there would be no reason 
to have any military personnel or mili- 
tary equipment in Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does my colleague 
believe that we would be justified in ac- 
cepting the claim, as made by some of 
those now in the Pentagon, that Air 
Force bases in Alaska are of little stra- 
tegic value? In other words, if it is 
true—as claimed by some of those in 
the Pentagon—that Alaska has little 
usefulness for either offensive or de- 
fensive bases, and that the same purpose 
can be adequately served by using planes 
dispatched from the mainland of the 
United States, can my colleague state 
why our administration has found it 
necessary to have military bases all 
over the world—in Turkey, in Morocco, 
in Spain, in Pakistan, in Saudi Arabia, 
in Iceland, in Britain, in Japan, and 
elsewhere—if all that might need to be 
done can be done from bases located in 
the 48 States? If that is true, what 
justification is there for our tremendous- 
ly expensive around-the-world system of 
airbases? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I cannot answer 
that question, because I departed from 
the Pentagon in a very high state of 
confusion, and I have not as yet been 
able to adjust myself entirely, because I 
kept dwelling on the fact that on March 
22 we were told that new and more 
modern fighter airplanes were to be sent 
to Alaska; and we had a right to assume, 
and we did assume, that that was be- 
cause they were needed there for the 
defense of Alaska and for the defense 
of the entire United States. But now, 
less than 2 months later, orders to re- 
move the entire squadron have been 
issued. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does my colleague 
believe the relationship of the United 
States with Russia has improved greatly 
since the time—30 days ago—of the de- 
cision to base those better and faster 
fighter planes in Alaska, and the deci- 
sion, last week, not to have any of our 
fighter planes at all based there? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Most regretfully I 
Say that every bit of evidence which has 
accumulated during that period is to the 
contrary. Indeed, the evidence of the 
last 48 hours in this regard is as tragic 
as it is disconcerting. 

Mr. GRUENING. 
league. 


I thank my col- 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 


yield the floor. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to notify the Senate that there will 
be at least one yea-and-nay vote today, 
and there may be others. So I express 
the hope that the attachés of the Senate 
will notify Senators on both sides of the 
aisle accordingly. 





RIOTS AT SAN FRANCISCO HEAR- 
INGS OF HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 14, I was in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., where a sorry and distress- 
ing spectacle occurred. A subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities was holding hearings in 
San Francisco, as a part of its continu- 
ing effort to document the activities of 
Communists and subversives in our 
country. During the course of the hear- 
ings on Friday, there was a riot; and 
strenuous efforts by the police were re- 
quired, in order to subdue the riot. 
Sixty-four persons were arrested. 

The persons who participated in that 
riot were, for the most part, students. 
Undoubtedly, the riot was inspired and 
incited by Communists or fellow travel- 
ers. That display was a sad commen- 
tary on the lack of self-discipline and 
moral training of the young people in- 
volved. It also illustrated the degree to 
which enemies of our Government, 
whether they be Communists or fellow 
travelers, are distorting American con- 
cepts and are twisting and warping the 
minds of many of the young people in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, that incident should 
serve to impress on our minds the fact 
that Communist efforts to misdirect and 
mislead the formative minds of the 
youth of the United States are every bit 
as dangerous, if not more so, than Com- 
munist spying and espionage activities 
in this country. We should spare no 
effort to rid our educational institutions 
and our whole society of those who exert 
such un-American influences, and to 
counter—by our own examples and 
teachings of patriotism and moral 
stamina—such subversive efforts. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks an excel- 
lent editorial about this incident. The 
editorial is entitled “Storm Trooper 
Tactics”; and it appeared in the May 16, 
1960, issue of the News and Courier, of 
Charleston, S.C. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Charleston (S.C.) 
Courier, May 16, 1960] 
StrorM TROOPER TACTICS 

Storming of a House Un-American Activ- 
ities subcommittee hearing in San Francisco 
by a jeering mob of 200 demonstrators is an 
outrage and a challenge to the authority of 
the U.S. Government. 

We are sure that the good people of Cali- 
fornia are shocked that this Communist- 
style protest was directed against a subcom- 
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mittee of the Congress. Who incited and or- 
ganized the demonstration should be the 
first objective of police agencies, which 
should include California officials and the 
FBI. For years, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has been a target of 
Communist abuse. Because this commit- 
tee exposes Soviet agents and fellow-travel- 
ers, the Communist conspiracy in this coun- 
try long has had abolition of the commit- 
tee as one of its primary targets. 

In considering the ugly attack on the sub- 
committee, which might have resulted in 
physical harm to Members of Congress, Cali- 
fornians should bear in mind the recent 
abuse heaped on the committee by U‘S. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
of California. He is to some degree respon- 
sible for the climate of opinion that made 
possible the storming of the subcommittee 
hearing. 

Fortunately, San Francisco authorities 
were prompt in sending policemen to protect 
the congressional subcommittee, which repre- 
sents the American people. But the presence 
of youthful stormtroopers in this great Amer- 
ican city is a shame that distresses all 
Patriotic citizens. 





FREEZING OF ASSETS OF LOCAL 371 
BY INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
year Congress passed a bill in the labor- 
management field, for the purpose, at 
least in part, of insuring more democ- 
racy in labor unions. Despite the dif- 
ference which existed in the Congress 
over the specific provisions which should 
be written into the act, Congress was al- 
most unanimous in recognizing the need 
and desirability for individual labor 
union members to have more power and 
authority in the conduct of the affairs 
of their own labor organizations. It 
should now be obvious to all of us, as it 
was to some of us last year, that our leg- 
islative effort was inadequate, at best. 

In today’s issue of the Washington 
Post there appears a news article which 
reports that Local 371 of the AFL-CIO 
Textile Workers is facing expulsion from 
the parent union. Already the interna- 
tional union has taken control of the 
local, and has frozen the assets of the 
local union. 

The action of the international against 
local 371 does not stem from any dif- 
ference between the local and the inter- 
national on matters affecting collective 
bargaining. The difference between the 
local and the international, on the con- 
trary, arises from a basic difference in 
philosophy between the members of local 
371 and the officers of the international 
union, with respect to the question of 
school segregation. The members of 
local 371 live in Front Royal, Va., and 
have expressed themselves clearly in fa- 
vor of private segregated schools, rather 
than to submit to integrated public 
schools under court order. As an indi- 
cation of their preference, the members 
of local 371 of Front Royal, Va., con- 
tributed $48,000 during the 1958-59 
school year to help pay the cost of a 
private high school when the Supreme 
Court of the United States ordered the 
races to be integrated in the public high 
school. 

The International Union of the AFL- 
CIO Textile Workers, on the other hand, 
is a militantly liberal organization that 
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has backed strongly the school desegre- 
gation decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The international has been one 
of the leading advocates of immediate 
integration of the races in the public 
schools, and it has backed its advocacy 
both vocally and financially. 

It seems to me an intolerable situation 
that would allow the international union 
under these circumstances to seize con- 
trol of the local union and take over the 
assets accumulated by the members of 
local 371. I congratulate the members 
of local 371 of Front Royal, Va., for re- 
maining stanch in support of their views 
and for their continuing support of the 
ideas in which they believe, despite the 
pressures which can be brought against 
them by the bosses of the international 
union. I sincerely hope that the local 
will be able to regain control of the as- 
sets of the union through court action, if 
necessary, and I urge the Congress to 
take the necessary legislative action to 
remove the weapon of economic control 
over a local by the bosses of the interna- 
tional union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Washing- 
ton Post of Tuesday, May 17, entitled 
“Front Royal Union Faces Ouster Vote,”’ 
be printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Front Roya UNION Faces OUSTER VOTE 

Members of a defiant Textile Workers local 
in Front Royal, Va., may soon discover that 
they have been spinning themselves out of 
their international union. 

For 2 years the local and the international 
have been in bitter disagreement over the 
local’s support of segregated public schools. 

A showdown between Local 371 of the AFL- 
CIO Textile Workers and the officers of the 
parent union may come on Thursday in 
Front Royal. 

If the showdown does not materialize then, 
it surely will develop at the union’s conven- 
tion which begins next week in Chicago. 

On Sunday it was disclosed that the inter- 
national had taken over the control of the 
local and frozen its assets. The local sought 
to use $8,000 of its funds to purchase bonds 
being sold by a private high school, set up 
following the desegregation of the Warren 
County High School in 1958. 

The international charged the local with 
using union funds for a nonunion purpose 
in violation of the Textile Workers constitu- 
tion. 

The Textile Workers, a former CIO union, 
is a militantly liberal organization that has 
backed strongly the school desegregation de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Local 371, which represents 2,000 workers 
at the American Viscose Corp. plant in Front 
Royal, is militantly segregationist. 

When the Supreme Court ordered the de- 
segregation of the Warren County High 
School in Front Royal 2 years ago, the local 
immediately became one of the leaders in the 
community's efforts to set up a private high 
school. 

During the 1958-59 school year the mem- 
bers of the local contributed $48,000 to help 
pay the cost of a private high school which 
hurriedly established classrooms in five pri- 
vate buildings throughout Front Royal. 

This year the Warren County Educational 
Foundation has been operating a high school 
= » Virginia Gentleman Restaurant and 

ub. 
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About 435 students are attending the Vir- 
ginia Gentleman classes. Another 420 stu- 
dents are going to the desegregated Warren 
County High School. 

Most of the cost of operating the private 
school is being met through State tuition 
grants given to students who attend private, 
nonsectarian institutions. 

The $8,000 in school bonds which the local 
tried to buy would be used to help pay for 
the construction of a building for the pri- 
vate school. 

The projected John A. Mosby Academy 
would cost $225,000. H. H. Marlow, president 
of Front Royal Academy, Inc., said that $85,- 
000 in bonds already have been sold to local 
residents and businessmen. 

Officials of neither the international nor 
the local union would comment yesterday on 
what is likely to be the outcome of the hear- 
ing on Thursday or any action that might 
be taken at the union’s convention in Chi- 
cago. 

But one distinct possibility is that the 
local may find itself—voluntarily or involun- 
tarily—segregated from its international. 





COMMUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
pending before the Senate is Senate bill 
2653, a bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal Communications 
Commission over community antenna 
systems. 

Mr.PASTORE. I thank the Chair. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2653) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish 
jurisdiction in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission over community an- 
tenna systems. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 2653, as proposed to be amended, 
places community antenna television 
systems—CATV’s—under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission and empowers the Commis- 
sion to issue requisite certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity for the 
construction and operation of a CATV. 
In order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
the bill specifically declares community 
antennas not to be common carriers. 
Only the appropriate sections of title 
III of the Communications Act affecting 
regular broadcasters are _ specifically 
made to apply to the CATV’s. Where 
it is suitable, the same provisions of the 
Communications Act that apply to 
broadcasters are made applicable to 
CATV’s. 

Generally the bill provides as follows: 

First. The first subsection is an 
amendment to the definition section of 
the Communications Act defining a com- 
munity antenna television system as a 
facility for performing the service of re- 
ceiving and amplifying the signals trans- 
mitting programs broadcast by one or 
more television stations and redistribut- 
ing such programs, by wire, to the sub- 
scribing members of the public. 

Second. Section 3th) of the Commu- 
nications Act is amended by the second 
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subsection by specifically declaring that 
a community antenna system is not a 
common carrier. 

Third. Title III of the Communica- 
tions Act is amended by inserting a new 
section 330 that is entitled “Community 
Antenna Television Systems.” 

(a) Subsection (a) of this new section 
specifically provides no person shall op- 
erate a community antenna television 
system except under and in accordance 
with a license granted by the Federal 
Communications Commission, but per- 
mits the CATV which is in operation on 
the date of the enactment of this bill 
to continue in operation until the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission issues 
a license. The bill requires such a 
CATV system to file its application not 
later than 120 days after the bill is 
enacted. 

(b) Under subsection (b), the bill des- 
ignates the specific provisions of the 
Communications Act that shall apply to 
the community antenna system regula- 
tion. It is to be noted that section 
325(a), which presently requires any 
broadcasting station rebroadcasting the 
program or any part thereof of another 
broadcasting station without the ex- 
press authority of the originating sta- 
tion, does not apply. 

(c) Subsection (c) is the so-called 
grandfather provision. It holds that the 
community antenna system operating on 
the date of the enactment of this bill 
shall be deemed to be operating in the 
public interest, and therefore entitled to 
a license subject to such conditions as 
the Commission may impose under sub- 
section (d). 

(d) Under subsection (d), a local tele- 
vision station assigned to a community 
in which a community antenna televi- 
sion system serves subscribers and is 
granted a grandfather license has 30 
days within which, after the grant of a 
license or renewal thereof, to file a pe- 
tition with the Commission requesting 
that the license of the CATV contain 
such conditions on the CATV’s opera- 
tion as will significantly facilitate the 
continued operation of a television sta- 
tion which is providing—and I wish to 
have Members of the Senate note this— 
the only available locally originating 
broadcasting program service. It 
should be noted that the filing of the re- 
quest for imposing conditions is limited 
to the licensee of the television station 
who is concerned about the continued 
operation of his television station which 
is providing the only available locally 
originating television broadcast service. 
Procedures are established so that the 
community antenna system is afforded 
an opportunity to file a response to such 
petition, and that the Commission then 
shall determine whether, with due re- 
gard to services rendered by the com- 
munity antenna television service and by 
the television station, the public inter- 
est, convenience, or necessity would be 
served by the adoption of the proposed 
operating conditions. If the television 
station or community antenna system 
requests public evidentiary hearings, the 
Commission is required to grant such @ 
request, and, in addition, may order 
hearings on its own motion. 
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(e) This subsection would authorize 
the local television broadcast station to 
file an application requesting the com- 
munity antenna television system to 
carry the programs of such local broad- 
cast station which is assigned to a com- 
munity in which a community antenna 
system operates if the Commission finds 
that this would be in the public interest. 
This subsection authorizes the FCC to 
promulgate rules and regulations so as 
to assure that reception of such pro- 
grams as redistributed by community 
antenna television systems would be 
reasonably comparable in technical qual- 
ity to other programs redistributed by 
the community antenna television sys- 
tem. 

(f) This subsection would require the 
FCC to prevent, by appropriate regula- 
tions, duplication by a community an- 
tenna television system of programs of 
a television station assigned to a com- 
munity served by the community an- 
tenna system. 

Mr. President, I want Senators to re- 
member that we are talking about com- 
munity antenna systems and the only 
available local TV station. Those are 
the two standards in this proposed leg- 
islation. 

This is not an important issue in my 
own State of Rhode Island. It makes 
very little difference to my State whether 
this proposed legislation is enacted or 
not. However, because I am privileged 
to be the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Communications of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
because this task was assigned by my 
subcommittee, we held protracted hear- 
ings in order to afford an opportunity to 
be heard to all people concerned with 
the problems, with the hope of reach- 
ing some practical and reasonable solu- 
tion. 

I visited the various States which are 
affected by this situation. I want the 
Members of the Senate to know that 
this indeed, insofar as the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is concerned, in 
fact soon became a labor of love. 

Many, many parts of our country, be- 
cause of topography—because of hills, 
valleys, mountains, and other features— 
contain communities which are very 
hard to service. 

This bill is not directed in any way 
toward injuring CATV as such. We seek 
merely to place CATV systems under 
regulation in order to protect their 
rights, and also to protect the rights 
of the only available broadcasting sta- 
tion, which may perish and go out of 
existence unless proper reforms are 
taken now of a very moderate nature. 

In this country there are many 
Sparsely inhabited areas. In a valley 
there may be four or five farmers who 
live within a radius of 5 or 10 miles. 
These people have no opportunity to 
receive a direct television signal. What 
happens? They build a little “kitchen” 
booster on top of a hill. Through that 
medium they take the signal from the 
nearest local broadcasting station, which 
may be located miles away and rebroad- 
cast it. That is the only opportunity 


they have to receive and see one signal. 
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What is happening now? CATV is 
rendering a noble service. CATV came 
into existence at the time of the freeze. 
What does that system do? It builds 
a large antenna and takes out of the air 
three or four signals, which originate 
miles and miles and miles away. After 
these signals have been captured from 
the air, then by a process of amplifica- 
tion and microwaves, the signal is 
moved on, finally, to a cable system 
which runs along a street, on a wire on 
the street poles, then to be brought to 
the individual home. 

Initially a fee is required in order to 
install the service, and thereafter a 
monthly rate is charged for the use of 
the equipment. 

This bill in no way seeks to supervise 
or to affect the fees which are charged. 
If those fees are exorbitant, if they are 
moderate, if they are reasonable, or if 
they are too low, this bill would not 
affect them at all. We have no interest, 
under the terms of the bill, of watching 
over the profits of the CATV systems. 
That is the reason why we have said 
expressly in the bill that this CATV 
system shall not be considered a com- 
mon carrier, so that the system will not 
fall within the formula of a public util- 
ity company. That is the first point. 

Point No. 2 is that we are granting 
grandfather rights to these systems and 
they shall continue to operate pending 
the disposition of any request for the im- 
position of conditions. They must serve 
the public interest, the public conven- 
ience, and the public necessity. 

There is a case now pending in court. 
I want all those who are opposed to the 
bill to pay close attention. There is a 
serious question today as to whether 
the people who are capturing this pro- 
gram out of the air have a right to do 
so without paying for the programs. 
There is a serious question in that re- 
gard, and there is litigation now pend- 
ing in the courts. 

When the bill was originally intro- 
duced there was a provision in the bill, 
as there is a provision in the Commu- 
nications Act, to the effect that once 
these systems were licensed they would 
have to get the permission of the peo- 
ple who are originating the signal. Now, 
that would have been quite unfair. That 
would actually be saying to these people, 
“Go back and pay for something you 
have not been paying for up to now.” 
Naturally, the broadcaster who would 
have to be approached for permission 
would say, “If you are obliged to come 
to me to get my permission, then I have 
a right to charge a fee.”’ The broadcaster 
could charge $1,000, or could charge $1 
million if he wanted to, depending upon 
whether to put the CATV system out of 
business or to keep the system in busi- 
ness. 

I will tell Senators how fair the sub- 
committee was. We thought that was 
an unreasonable provision at the time we 
considered it, so we made an exception. 
We eliminated it from the bill. We have 
said that insofar as CATV is concerned, 
we will not disturb the present practice. 
However, there is a case pending in court. 

Let us assume, for instance, that these 
systems are not put under regulation. 
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Let us assume that the Senate defeats 
the bill today. What will happen if the 
Supreme Court should decide that these 
systems have to get the permission of the 
broadcasting station before they can 
take the program out of the air? Do 
Senators know what will happen? There 
will be chaos. We will deprive a lot of 
people of CATV service, because the fees 
may be prohibitive and there will be no 
authority which can say, “Look, these 
people are operating in the public in- 
terest, in the public convenience, and in 
the public necessity, and you have to be 
reasonable as to what you charge them; 
otherwise you will put them out of busi- 
ness.” 

I say that is most important. When 
Senators begin to think of voting against 
the bill, I think they should consider the 
matter very seriously. Let me tell the 
Senators what has happened. 

In Montana this situation became so 
serious that there was introduced a bill 
putting CATV under local statutory au- 
thority. That bill passed the house, and 
it passed the senate, but the Governor 
vetoed it. 

Let me tell Senators what was done in 
Utah. In Utah the situation became 
so bad that the legislature passed a law 
authorizing each municipality to borrow 
money to set up its own television serv- 
ice, so that the people could get the pic- 
ture free, and have the charge put on 
the tax bill under “Recreation.” 

That illustrates what is happening 
throughout the country. I am sayihg 
that unless something is done promptly, 
many of those interested people in the 
galleries today will be surprised. These 
people have barraged the Senate with 
telegrams. They have been coming to 
town in large numbers. They have been 
walking up and down the corridors of 
the Old Senate Office Building and the 
New Senate Office Building. They have 
been saying that the bill is aimed at the 
little fellow. 

I will say this: This is a bill to protect 
and to help the little family, which has no 
opportunity to view television free. 

The CATV systems are claiming they 
are being made the underdog in this 
fight. That is not true at all. We have 
drawn up a moderate bill. We have 
taken everything into account. 

Let me recount how far we have gone. 
We asked the attorney for this associa- 
tion to come before our committee, and 
we quizzed him point by point. The 
Senator from Wyoming [{Mr. McGEE|] 
will subscribe to this. Finally I said, 
“All right; what do you want us to do 
with this?” I took that man through 
the bill point by point by point. Finally, 
we agreed on practically everything he 
wanted. 

Well, these men are in the corridors 
today and they are saying, “We do not 
agree with our lawyer.” 

I do not like to be personal about this 
matter, but this problem has been pend- 
ing since 1958. So far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is concerned, the 
proposal does not make any difference to 
him or to my State. It does mean much 
to the little people all over the country 
who can get only one signal. Those are 
the people we are trying to protect. 
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What are we saying? Take a situation 
where there is CATV in a locality and the 
community is being serviced by one local 
broadcasting station—if there are two, 
the criteria about the only local live 
television station does not apply—that 
one station might go out of business if 
this situation is not handled correctly. 
When the broadcaster applies to the 
FCC and can show that there is a con- 
tract with the broadcasting network with 
an obligation to show a picture—let us 
say it is “I Love Lucy” or “Gunsmoke” or 
any picture which is desired—on a Mon- 
day night, because it is being placed on a 
film, if the CATV system is taking this 
picture out of the air on Sunday night 
for broadcast on Sunday, we simply say 
this is unfair competition and the ques- 
tion of duplication is then raised. 

This duplication should be avoided. 
There are two other channels available. 
Let them have three signals. In that 
case, why not wait until Monday night 
to show a picture which is going to be 
shown by the local station on Monday 
night? If the viewers do not like it, they 
can still turn off that channel and turn 
on either of the other two channels. 
That is all we are asking them to do. 
Yet these people are walking through the 
corridors of the two Senate Office Build- 
ings trying to tell us we are attempting 
to put them out of business. What the 
bill does is to save that only existing 
local originating broadcasting station. 
It does not go much beyond that. 

I have talked with many CATV own- 
ers. They come in to me and say, “We 
want to be under Federal regulation,” but 
when the matter is investigated, we dis- 
cover they do not want to be regulated. 
After all, if they are to be regulated, 
certain rules must be followed. This, I 
repeat, is a very modest, a very moderate, 
and what I consider to be a very fair bill. 

I repeat that it makes no difference to 
the State of Rhode Island, but it makes 
a big difference to the State of Colorado. 
It makes a big difference to Arizona. 

Let me state what will happen in Ari- 
zona. There are four commercial broad- 
casting stations in Phoenix, which is 
more than a hundred miles from Yuma. 
Yuma has one local broadcasting sta- 
tion. There is an hour’s differential in 
time between Phoenix and Yuma. I ask 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn! 
if that is correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. The local Yuma TV 
station must get its program from Cali- 
fornia and pay for it, but it gets the pro- 
gram an hour later than does Phoenix. 

Unless these two systems are brought 
together on the one program which is to 
be shown at Yuma before the CATV 
program is brought in, the local broad- 
casting station will be showing yester- 
day’s news. Who wants to see “Gun- 
smoke” on Monday night if he can see it 
on Saturday night? That is what 


it amounts to. All we are saying in that 
particular instance is that through the 
rules of the FCC—and everything is to be 
done through the order of the FCC— 
duplication must be avoided of the local 
picture, if it is in the public interest. 
This ts necessary so that the local station 
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will not vanish, and so that these little 
people will still have their one little sig- 
nal, and will not have to throw their 
television sets into discard. 

That is all we are doing. I submit 
to the Senate that we could not be any 
fairer than we are, and any attempt 
to defeat this legislation at this time 
would do irreparable harm to many lit- 
tle people, none in Rhode Island, but 
located throughout the Midwest. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
ask some questions, but before I do so 
I should like to state that I was engaged 
in a colloquy with the distinguished 
minority leader last Friday, at which 
time he asked me what the schedule 
for this week would be. I told him I 
thought we would bring up the CATV 
bill, the Stella bill, and another bill 
which the majority leader had previous- 
ly announced would be considered short- 
ly. The minority leader asked that the 
CATV bill not be brought up on Mon- 
day. I replied, ‘Fine, we will bring it 
up as soon thereafter as possible.” 

On Saturday I received many tele- 
grams from the State of Montana, 12 
of which I have here, all identically 
worded, from my hometown of Mis- 
soula, Mont. I almost put them in the 
ReEcorpD, but I do not believe I shall do so, 
because I do not wish to embarrass any- 
one in my home State. But I have 12 
telegrams, identically worded, from the 
same town. 

fr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I ask 
the Senator whether he received any 
telegrams from the little people in Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not know 
exactly in what stratum these people 
are, but altogether I must have received 
60 telegrams, and I was visited by 4 
representatives from my State. They 
had a right to visit me. They were 
interested in cable TV. I told them 
that if they would give me a list of the 
questions they wished to ask, I would 
try to get the answers in black and 
white. But before I get to their ques- 
tions, I should like to ask some ques- 
tions of my own. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it possible to 
yield when I have been yielded to? 

Mr. PASTORE. With my permission 
it is possible. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 
I should like to state that in connection 
with the point just made by the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MansFiEtp], I 
have in my hand a telegram which reads 
as follows: 

SaAuinas, Cauir., May 16, 1960. 
Mr. Harry BuTCHER, 
DuPont Plaza Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our attention has been called to a flood of 
telegrams from Carmel, Calif., in opposition 
to S. 2653 regulating CATV systems. Upon 
checking we find all telegrams identical, 
with different signatures sent by one man 
and billed to one man. Upon further 
checking we find two of the signatures knew 
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nothing about the telegrams and doubt that 
others did either. It seems the telegraphic 
attempt to persuade Senate not to pass this 
bill is a hoax. On legislation so vital to the 
future orderly growth of TV it is regrettable 
that the proponents of an unregulated 
CATV system should resort to such doubtful 
tactics. 
JOHN C. COHAN, 
President, KSBW TV, Salinas, Calif. 


On the same point, if it bears on the 
issue the Senator from Colorado was 
raising here, I have in my hand a mes- 
sage—— 

Mr. PASTORE. From where? 

Mr. McGEE. From Rhode Island. 
Excuse me. When there are two such 
distinguished Senators on the floor at 
the same time, the junior Senator from 
Wyoming can be pardoned for being 
confused. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Wyoming does not have to look as far to 
see me as he does to see the Senator 
from Colorado. I cannot understand 
why he made that mistake. 

Mr. McGEE. Ihave a pair of bifocals 
which it may be in order to use. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
set of instructions described “Legisla- 
tive program in regard to S. 2653.” 
These instructions have apparently been 
given to a host of individuals who have 
come to visit us in Washington over this 
weekend. I think the instructions bear 
out very much of what the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] was alluding 
to in his comment to the chairman of 
the committee. The instructions read 
in part as follows: 

No. 1. Please make a personal visit to 
the office of the two Senators from your State 
on Monday, May 16. Senators are very busy 
and your visits should be brief but to the 
point. 


I believe that is a commendable in- 
struction. It recognizes how busy Sen- 
ators are. 

No. 2. When talking with your Senator, 
ask him to take action for you. Ask him 
first to oppose the bill. If he cannot agree 
to oppose the bill and vote against it, ask 
him to vote to send the bill back to the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Reasons why the Senators should 
do this are prepared for you on another sheet 
that is in your kit. 


I have heard the expression ‘kit and 
caboodle.” They have left out the “ca- 
boodle”’ side of their instructions, but the 
kit is there. 

They finally say, “Tell your Senator 
that you intend to watch the proceedings 
from the gallery while you are in town.” 

May I suggest to my chairman, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [{Mr. MANSFIELD], 
that I have the feeling that not only are 
we being watched, but we are surrounded, 
and I think that fact ought to be called 
to the attention of this body. This is not 
the first time this has happened in the 
Senate, nor will it be the last, but I think 
what has been indulged in here ought to 
be made a matter of public record. 

If it is permissible, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp at this 
point the full content of these marching 
orders. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM RE S. 2653 
BACKGROUND 


The CATV bill, known technically as S. 
2653, is scheduled for action Tuesday, May 
17, and probably will be voted upon on that 
date. 

A motion may be made to resubmit the 
bill to the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for further study. 

ACTION 

(1) Please make a personal visit to the 
office of the two Senators from your State 
on Monday, May 16. Senators are very busy 
and your visit should be brief but to the 
point * * * they will appreciate it. Ar- 
range your visit in advance by telephone, if 
possible, starting as early in the morning as 
8 am. * * * Senators are available until 
6 p.m., or later, and don’t stop until you have 
talked with them both. 

(2) When talking with your Senator, ask 
him to take action for you. Ask him first 
to oppose the bill. If he cannot agree to op- 
pose the bill and vote against it, second, 
ask him to vote to send the bill back to the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Reasons why the Senators 
should do this are prepared for you on an- 
other sheet that is in your kit. 

(3) Ask the Senator to arrange for a 
visitor’s gallery pass; tell him that you in- 
tend to watch the proceedings while you are 
in town. 

(4) Offer your help in obtaining any addi- 
tional information or facts the Senator or 
his office may want. 

(5) Report back to NCTA legislative head- 
quarters. Give the legislative committee 
representative on duty in the Concord Room 
a brief verbal report of your visits not later 
than 10 p.m., Monday, May 16. For tele- 
phone contact with the headquarters, the 
Mayfiower Hotel’s telephone number is 
DI 7-3000; the hotel operator will know the 
extension. 

(6) Be present in the Senate gallery on 
Tuesday morning, May 17, to watch devel- 
opments on your bill. Your presence will be 
effective, and noticed by your Senators. 


Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am quite certain the delegation from 
Montana is in the gallery, as I invited 
them to attend, and listening to every 
single word I say. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, I did ask them, if they so desired, 
to raise some questions which I should 
like later in the proceedings to call to 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, the chairman of 
the subcommittee which held the hear- 
ings on the bill. 

What is the name of the lawyers who 
represent this association in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe the name 
of the lawyer is Mr. Smith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. He is a very 
nice young man, very courteous, and an 
attorney well qualified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On page 3783 of 
the television inquiry hearings held in 
May and July of 1958, Mr. Smith states 
that— 

The community antenna television indus- 
try born in the so-called freeze imposed by 
the Federal Communications Commission on 
the licensing of television stations on order 
issued in September 1948, and the industry 
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grew since that time but was “more or less 
ignored” by the Commission until the 
“freeze” was lifted. 


Is it correct that the Federal Commu- 


nications Commission has failed to bring 
about proper regulations to give stability 
to the television industry as a whole, 
so that all forms of television can exist 
properly? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, that is a very 
difficult question to answer. I have been 
very critical of the FCC at times. Of 
course, if we are to go off on tangents, 
in trying to determine whether the FCC 
has done its work properly in giving us a 
competitive system throughout the Na- 
tion, that will lead us into many detours, 
and it will lead us into many arguments 
that can be made on both sides. 

I have been critical of the FCC. The 
following is not in criticism of CATV. 
It is true that CATV came into existence 
at the time of the so-called freeze. They 
have done a good job. There is no criti- 
cism of the people in CATV, as such. 
They have a right to live and to do busi- 
ness. Isay that sincerely, Mr. President. 
Ihave told themso. I told them so when 
they appeared before the subcommittee. 

What they do is to take three or four 
signals out of the air and bring them 
home to a community which may not 
have had any TV. Where there is only 
one signal, they can bring in that sig- 
nal. They charge for this service, of 
course. They have a right to make a 
charge. They charge a fixed fee, too, 
for installation. 

Some people think that they charge 
too much. Some think that they have 
become quite wealthy at it. Well, after 
all, even Henry Ford, after he created 
his automobile, became a very wealthy 
man—and deserved to be wealthy. This 
is not a bill to circumvent anyone’s busi- 
ness activity. These people have a diffi- 
cult, important, and useful job to do. 

I have been to Helena, and held hear- 
ings there, in order to see what the prob- 
lem was in Montana, and I have visited 
locations where there are probably only 
a half dozen people involved. I remem- 
ber one case of a man in Idaho, I be- 
lieve, who lived on the other side of a 
mountain. A half dozen farmers got 
together and they put up a series of 
boosters to get a picture brought to 
them. They can get only one picture. 
They depend completely on the continu- 
ation of the TV station that supplies 
that signal. If anything happens to 
that only local TV station, we put their 
sets into complete darkness. We are 
trying to protect them. We are trying 
to give these people a chance to enjoy 
the TV station that needs a chance to 
live. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has not the Sena- 
tor stated on a number of occasions 
that he felt that this country could have 
all kinds of television if the business 
were properly regulated, and that this 
responsibility should be under the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is_ correct. 
That is why I believe CATV ought to be 
put under the Federal Communications 
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Commission. After all, this is television 
we are talking about. Television is now 
under the control of the FCC, under 
existing law. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has a right to grant 
licenses for microwaves. However, they 
do not go into questions the effect such 
grants will have on the other operations 
authorized by the Commission—the pub- 
lic interest. 

Inasmuch as we are dealing with tele- 
vision, inasmuch as there is somewhat 
of a conflict here, inasmuch as they have 
a situation which in time might result 
in people being placed in total darkness, 
I am saying that now is the time to put 
CATV under supervision. There is 
nothing in the bill that does CATV any 
harm. There is nothing in the bill that 
does CATV the slightest injury. I say 
that, no matter what the protestations 
may be. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
feel that the committee has taken all due 
care in the preparation of this bill; that 
is, does he feel that the committee has 
done a thorough job in considering all 
the factors involved? 

Mr. PASTORE. I not only feel that, 
but I say we have visited locations in- 
volved, and have sat one afternoon in 
Senator FuLsricut’s office going over 
amendments. I have talked to CATV 
representatives in the corridor, at the 
behest of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scotr], and I have 
explained the situation to them. I have 
talked with everyone who wanted to ex- 
plain his position with regard to this 
proposed legislation. I do not believe 
that any bill ever came before the Sen- 
ate that had been studied as exhaustively 
as has this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not correct to 
say that the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission and other 
Commissioners have requested authority 
on numerous occasions within the last 2 
or 3 years to conduct on-the-site investi- 
gations? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has been ru- 
mored that this bill is geared to put 
television cable operators out of business. 
Is that true? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; that is not true. 
I have already said that the Federal 
Communications Commission was rather 
lukewarm with regard to whether they 
should assume the responsibility of im- 
plementing the bill. They appeared be- 
fore us and they said so. They published 
one or two directives to that effect. Fi- 
nally, at the urging of our committee, 
they sent a man out into the field to in- 
vestigate the situation. Let me disclose 
what the Commission submitted to the 
House committee yesterday. May I have 
the Senator’s indulgence to read the tes- 
timony into the Recorp at this point? I 
believe it will in part answer his ques- 
tion. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Certainly. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I read: 
Thereafter, the Commission initiated a 


field inquiry into the general subject of TV 
repeater services and particularly into the 
problems encountered by local stations in 
communities served by a CATV system. This 
inquiry was made by a member of the Com- 
mission and staff officials during August 1959 
in the States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and the views of 
various organizations and individuals who 
reflected all sides of the local station-CATV 
controversy were obtained. As a result of its 
further consideration of this problem in the 
light of the information obtained since the 
issuance of its report and order in Docket 
No. 12448, the Commission is in accord with 
the approach taken in subsection (g) of the 
proposed legislation as it looks to the preven- 
tion of the duplication of local station pro- 
grams by a CATV system. It would appear 
that the ability of CATV systems, operating 
without any Federal statutory restrictions, 
to intercept first run programs broadcast by 
stations in large metropolitan areas and to 
redistribute them to subscribers in a small 
community in advance of the broadcast of 
that same program by the local station, gives 
rise to an inequitable competitive disadvan- 
tage which the local station is unable to 
overcome by any reasonable means within 
its control. 


Can anything be clearer than that? 
The FCC, after being lukewarm on this 
subject, sent a Commissioner and a staff 
member out into the field. They talked 
to every interested individual possible. 
They made an inspection on the subject 
of the location of these antennas and of 
these CATV systems, and they came back 
and said that we ought to have some 
Federal control. They said that with- 
out some Federal control we would put 
the local broadcasting stations at a dis- 
advantage, which they could not meet 
through any reasonable means at their 
disposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFTELD. The Senator will 
recall that in 1958, after the other mem- 
bers of the Montana delegation and I 
had received thousands of communica- 
tions concerning free television, the Sen- 
ator from Washington {[Mr. MaGnuson], 
as chairman of the full Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, granted 
our request to conduct hearings. The 
Senator will further recall that on May 
28, when I personally appeared before 
the committee, I introduced the people 
from my State who represented tele- 
vision stations, and television cable op- 
erators, and requested at that time that 
everyone be given an opportunity to state 
his case. As a result of those hearings, 
the committee made four recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Communications 
Commission. As a result of these rec- 
ommendations, FCC asked Congress for 
legislation to carry them out. 

Is S. 2653, which is now before the 
Senate, one of the bills introduced as 
the result of the request from FCC for 
legislation? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, it is a bill which 
was fashioned after we listened to the 
various witnesses and studied all the 
pending bills. Is the Senator asking 
whether the Commission itself suggested 
this particular bill? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Was it one of the 
recommendations that a bill of this na- 
ture be drawn up? 

Mr. PASTORE. The FCC’s original 
bill was limited to the consent provision. 
I daresay, from what I have read to the 
Members of the Senate, it would take 
many of our proposals today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When I appeared 
before the committee on the bill in 1958, 
I mentioned that it was my understand- 
ing that Stratford Smith, an attorney, 
would present the views of the television 
cable operators, and I believe he did. Is 
Stratford Smith one of the individuals 
with whom the Senator from Rhode 
Island or the committee members have 
met to discuss the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. On several occasions 
he appeared before our committee, and 
we went over the bill point by point. I 
asked him what, specifically, was bother- 
ing him, and what suggestions he had to 
make. I think we debated practically 
all of them. But, as it is with human 
nature, after they changed some things, 
they now think it is better strategy to 
attempt to defeat the proposed legisla- 
tion completely. 

That is a natural reaction. However, 
after all, it is our responsibility to meet 
the public needs. We not only have 
CATV to be concerned about; we have 
the little people to think about and to 
protect as well. Somewhere in between 
we must do something about the matter. 
If we turn our backs completely on the 
question, it will deteriorate completely 
into chaos. 

I know the Senator from Arizona is 
concerned about it. The Senator from 
Utah, the Senator from Colorado, the 
Senator from Idaho, and the Senator 
from Montana—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike—are concerned about it. The 
Senator from Kansas is waiting to give 
his views. This is not a question which 
is separated by the middle aisle. It has 
to do with people. People want to look 
at a little signal. We do not attemps 
to say to the CATV, “We want to put 
you out of business.” No; we want to 
keep them in business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
from Rhode Island state whether Strat- 
ford Smith is one of the individuals who 
advised him, through the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], that if Sen- 
ate bill 2653 were amended, the cable 
operators would accept the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not like to 
answer that question. I think it would 
be improper for me to do so. I do not 
remember that he did. Ido not believe 
he put his statement in that form. I 
think he is too smart a lawyer to have 
made such a statement. I myself think 
that after he got through agreeing to 
take what the Senate offered, he would 
fight it in the House, that would be quite 
natural. But I do not believe we ought 
to be guided by Mr. Smith’s or his col- 
leagues’ judgment, one way or the other. 

I simply say—and I challenge anyone 
to refute my statement—that we went 
over the bill with Mr. Smith in commit- 
tee, step by step. We sat in the office of 
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the Senator from Arkansas {Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] and went over it step by step. 
When we left that office, it was agreed 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT! would offer certain amend- 
ments and that I would consider them. 

After they were worked out the first 
thing I knew, we were told that they 
were no longer going to push the amend- 
ments. I understand that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is no 
longer interested in sponsoring the 
amendments. 

I know that somewhere along the line 
someone became a little displeased with 
the tactics being employed. 

Frankly, I am a little bit irritated 
about the way we were treated, but I do 
not desire to vent that feeling or that 
emotion upon the proposed legislation. 
I am still predicating my argument 
upon the substance of the legislation and 
the need for it in this country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Last August, when 
S. 1886, affecting TV boosters, was before 
the Senate and passed, S. 2653 was 
called up, but at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLsricnt], it 
was passed over. Is not that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe it is correct. 
I know it was passed over, but I do not 
know at whose request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island recall whether the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas 
was that the Senate delay action so that 
representatives of the National Com- 
munity TV Association, Inc., could sub- 
mit amendments? 

Mr. PASTORE. That seems to be 
correct. That is precisely what hap- 
pened in the office of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did not the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, who now has 
the floor, agree to the request, which 
other Senators and I made, that he 
personally conduct hearings in States 
like Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, and Utah? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Those hearings 
were conducted, and the Senator heard 
individuals representing the cable op- 
erators, did he not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did the Senator 
from Rhode Island hear the testimony 
of TV boosters, and TV station repre- 
sentatives, as well as of television 
viewers? 

Mr. PASTORE. We heard the testi- 
mony of many of them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it correct to 
state that since that time the Senator 
from Rhode Island has met with such 
persons on a number of occasions to try 
to agree on these amendments to the 
bill? 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island say that this is 
the first time a chairman of a subcom- 
mittee has ever reconsidered amend- 
ments to a bill which had already been 
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oted upon in committee and has been 
pending on the calendar since last Aug- 


? 

aoe PASTORE. I do not know 
whether this proposal is unprecedented. 
But that is precisely what I have done. 
I understand a motion will be made this 
afternoon to recommit the bill. I do 
not know how far an individual should 
go in carrying out the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of a subcommittee. 

I made public declarations that if 
there were any amendments which 
might be proposed, I would be perfectly 
willing to look at them and consider 
them. I made that statement yester- 
day. I was asked with whom they 
should get in touch. I said they should 
get in touch with Mr. Zapple of our 
staff who would show them to me. I 
have received no proposed amendments. 

The difficulty is that the bill is not 
wanted. The desire now is to have the 
bill recommitted, to be refined further. 
It cannot be refined further. 

As a matter of fact, I said we would 
consider any amendment that might be 
proposed; I went so far as to say that 
they should be brought to the floor, and 
I would consider them on the floor. But 
the fact is that the bill is not wanted. 
The desire is to have the bill sent back 
tocommittee. Why? To let it die. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island further 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is my understand- 
ing correct that the bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know. 
There was a great amount of discus- 
sion. I would not go so far as to say 
that it was reported unanimously. I 
assume that Senators like the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Monroney], who is a member of 
the committee, never agreed with it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is my understand- 
ing correct that after the amendments 
were agreed upon, and notice was given 
that the bill would be called up, the 
Senator from Rhode Island learned, only 
on Thursday or Friday of last week, that 
it was the intention of the representa- 
tives of the cable operators to oppose 
the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is my impression 
that they are going to oppose it. I do 
not think that is decisive. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My next question 
has been answered by the Senator from 
Wyoming. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island know of a communication 
instructing the people in the States to 
send telegrams of such protest? I refer 
again to the 12 identical telegrams sent 
to me from Missoula, Mont. Each one 
of the senders seems to have the idea 
that I support S. 2653. I have never 
made a public statement about the bill, 
but each one of the telegrams states: 
“I oppose your support of S. 2653.” 
How they got information that I support 
the bill, I do not know, because I have 
not made any statement about it, public, 
private, or otherwise, which would con- 
vey that fact. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting to receive telegrams of this kind, 
each having the same words, and com- 
ing from the same city. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I hope Senators will 
attend to my statement. This has been 
a blitz campaign. I ask Senators who 
perhaps are not too familiar with the 
bill, How many of them were approached 
by these CATV people months and 
months ago? The bill has been on the 
calendar for almost a year. The Senate 
has been considering the measure for al- 
most 2 years. How many people who 
now say they are opposed to it have ap- 
peared before the committee? I daresay 
not many. But now, at the 11th hour, 
when the bill has been called up for ac- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, we are 
subjected to a blitz in the form of tele- 
grams and of personal appearances in an 
attempt to make Senators believe that 
the bill will destroy—yes, destroy—their 
business. That is not true. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I met yesterday 
with four citizens of my State and sug- 
gested to them that if they had any 
questions concerning the bill I would ap- 
preciate having them and would try to 
get the answers to them, so that they 
would have them in black and white. 
Here are the questions they gave me: 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
one of the effects of the bill would be to 
prevent CATV systems from receiving 
stations which broadcast programs 
scheduled by local stations located in the 
same community as the CATV system? 

Mr. PASTORE. Only if it is done by 
edict of the Federal Communications 
Commission; if the practice would be 
more or less “getting a jump,” for lack 
of a better word, on the program to be 
shown later by the local television sta- 
tion, and where it is thought that such 
a practice might jeopardize the existence 
of a local television station. Then the 
Federal Communications Commission 
could make rules and regulations to the 
effect that the CATV system would have 
to show that particular program at the 
same time, or the CATV would have to 
show the program along with the local 
television station, including several oth- 
ers it was already showing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there anything 
in the proposed legislation which would 
exempt community antennas from this 
particular requirement if the same pro- 
grams that are being duplicated by the 
CATV system are also available in the 
community by means of off-the-air tele- 
vision reception from television stations 
in other communities? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is a loaded 
question. As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ator from Montana gave me a copy of 
his questions an hour ago. Every ques- 
tion is a loaded question. They are like 
the old question asked around court 
houses: When did you stop beating your 
wife? Whether the answer is yes or no, 
the person who answers is in trouble. 
They all lead to the same thing; they all 
aim in the same direction. Take a sit- 
uation where there is one available tele- 
vision broadcasting station in a com- 
munity, and in the same community a 
CATV system operates, which has the 
advantage of showing three, four, or five 
signals, the TV broadcaster petitions the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and shows that unless its particular pro- 
gram is shown also on the CATV, as one 
of the three it shows, at the same time 
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when the TV station shows it, that will 
be a disadvantage to the TV station in- 
asmuch as the TV station lives on ad- 
vertising, and inasmuch as the CATV 
serves only the congested areas, because 
it does not pay it to extend its lines to 
sparsely settled areas, unless something 
is done, the TV station will have to close, 
and then will lose its license, and then 
will have to close up shop permanently. 
That is the situation. Senators can ask 
me a thousand times; but if I have said 
it once to the members of the CATV or- 
ganization, I have said it 100 times, and 
they understand the situation. 

However, they say they will do it by 
agreement. If they are willing to do it 
by agreement, what is wrong with doing 
it under the supervision of the Federal 
Communications Commission? That is 
all the bill does. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island yield further to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from Rhode Island call me up short if I 
get out of bounds? I ask him to remem- 
ber that the questions I am submitting 
are not my questions but questions which 
I have asked the CATV people from 
Montana to prepare for me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
not saying the Senator from Montana is 
out of bounds. But all these questions 
are drawn in such a way that if I an- 
swer them by saying categorically “‘yes” 
or “no,” someone can get into an argu- 
ment about my answers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would any provi- 
sion of the bill require the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to impose the 
same regulations against VHF boosters 
and UHF translators bringing programs 
into the same community in which a local 
station and a community antenna system 
are operating side by side? 

Mr. PASTORE. There, again, I can- 
not imagine that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission would operate in a 
way that would be inimical to the public 
interest. But if it did, we should get rid 
of the Commission members. Aftér all, 
all of the activities under the bill are to 
be placed under the aegis and the super- 
vision of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Have we lost faith in the 
Commission? Do we think it is bent on 
putting anyone out of business? I do 
not think it is. 

Does this bill apply to a community in 
which there are two broadcasting sta- 
tions? No, it does not. 

Does the bill apply to a television sta- 
tion which has less than 50 service sub- 
seribers? No, it does not. 

Does the bill apply to anyone who puts 
an antenna on top of an apartment 
house, and serves all the tenants of the 
apartment house? No, it does not. 

So we have taken care of practically 
every situation; and if there are any 
which we have not taken care of, I ask 
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Senators please to submit amendments 
in regard to them, and we shall take care 
of them, too. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has the Senate 
passed, or is there being considered, any 
other legislation which would require the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
treat translators, boosters, and CATV 
systems on the same basis, insofar as 
avoidance of duplication of programs is 
concerned? 

Mr. PASTORE. I thought that was 
the previous question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All right. 

Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield for another question? 

Mr.PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not possible, 
then, that under this legislation, CATV 
systems might be prohibited from dupli- 
cating programs scheduled by local sta- 
tions, whereas other auxiliary television 
reception devices in the same community 
could duplicate them? 

Mr. PASTORE. I could answer that 
question in the same way. The word 
“duplication” runs all through these 
questions. I have explained what we 
mean by “duplication.” You see, in 
many parts of the country there are no 
live television programs. For instance, 
if a program originates in New York, and 
if it is shown in Arizona, because of the 
difference in time, if it is on a direct line 
the program can come live or by tape by 
means of what is called kinescope. For 
instance, if live television were shown in 
Phoenix, let us say, and if the CATV 
were able, through microwave or a good 
antenna, to capture the picture coming 
from Phoenix, then the CATV would 
catch the picture while it was still “‘live’’; 
and in that event, a poor fellow in Yuma 
who was waiting to get the program on 
Wednesday night would be at an insur- 
mountable disadvantage, because by 
means of CATV many of the people in 
that community—including those who 
watched television in taverns or other 
public places—would be able to see the 
program on Tuesday night. In that 
event, the station which scheduled the 
program for Wednesday night would not 
be able to obtain advertisers. The 
prospective advertisers would feel that 
by Wédnesday night any impact of the 
program would have been lost, and thus 
to advertise on the program on Wednes- 
day night would be like trying to sell last 
Sunday’s newspaper today. Who would 
buy it? 

So this should be synchronized in such 
a way that if a local broadcasting station 
which can show only one signal is in 
conflict with CATV, there must be a 
plan, under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to 
have the picture shown in that com- 
munity, and at a time which will be con- 
venient and satisfactory as the Commis- 
sion will find to be appropriate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. 


I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
state my next question, although it will 
not require an answer, because it, like- 
wise, has to do with duplication. The 
question is this: Under this legislation, is 
it not possible, then, that if the Commis- 
sion is required to require CATV to avoid 
duplicating programs where there is a 
local station, CATV could be destroyed 
by its inability to provide the public with 
the same services that boosters, trans- 
lators, or out-of-town stations can 
provide? 

My next question is as follows: If this 
is so, is there not a serious possibility 
that under the provisions of the bill 
there is a constitutional discrimination 
which, in the last analysis, might make 
it impossible for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to enforce the pro- 
visions of the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, Mr. President, 
when we talk about constitutionality, it 
works both ways. That is what the 
broadcasters are invoking against the 
CATV people. They say, “We go to great 
expense to show a program, and we have 
to charge our affiliates who show it. 
But those who use CATV can erect an 
antenna and can take the picture out 
of the air, and do not pay for it. Then 
they transmit it to others, and charge 
those others for the privilege of seeing 
the picture which we originate.” 

After all, constitutionality works both 
ways. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I correct in 
my understanding that, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission can require com- 
munity antenna systems to receive the 
signals of a local television station in the 
same community if the local station 
wishes to be received? 

Mr. PASTORE. If the public interest 
is to be served, of course. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further? 

Mr.PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Federal 
Communications Commission have au- 
thority to require a community antenna 
system in the same town as two local 
stations to receive both local stations 
upon application of both local stations? 

Mr. PASTORE. The proposed bill 
should not apply. In any event this is a 
detail that is left to the FCC under f(1). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If, in fact, it is 
intended that a CATV system be required 
to carry only one local station, would not 
the carriage by CATV of the first local 
station work discrimination and undue 
hardship on the second or third local 
station which might not be received on 
the CATV system? 

Mr. PASTORE. Only if the Federal 
Communications Commission were 
asleep and were not doing its job. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
further to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would not it be 
better to make it clear that whenever a 
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second station comes into a community 
which is served by a CATV system, none 
of the provisions of the bill will apply? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think that is abun- 
dantly clear, by means of the provisions 
already in the bill. But we can state, as 
a matter of history, that it is not the 
intent of the Congress to have the criteria 
apply. But I do not think we have to 
write in such a provision; I think we 
have made that abundantly clear. The 
hearings indicate it, and the report indi- 
cates it, and the bill indicates it. 

So I think that is a rather specious 
argument; and I do not believe it has 
any place here. 

But if some think there is any sub- 
stance to such an argument, let me say 
here, unequivocally, that in that par- 
ticular case the bill would not apply, 
because in the bill we use the words “the 
only available facility.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
his patience and his courtesy; and I 
express the hope that in asking these 
questions I have not worn out the pa- 
tience of my colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
how much I appreciate the service he has 
rendered to the States of the West which 
are faced with this general problem. 

At my request, the Senator will recall, 
he came to Idaho during the past re- 
cess, and he conducted a very fine and 
much appreciated hearing at Idaho 
Falls. It seems to me it is clearly in the 
interest of CATV to be licensed, and the 
provision in the pending bill which 
would require the CATV system to in- 
clude in the local broadcasting station 
is, I think, something which neither 
they nor, indeed, anyone else can fairly 
object. But I do have some questions 
about the final provision of the bill 
a I would appreciate having clari- 
fied. 

As the Senator knows, in my State 
there are community antenna television 
systems in Lewiston, in Soda Springs, 
and in places that are within reach of 
larger cities like Salt Lake City in Utah 
and Spokane in Washington. In Lewis- 
ton, for example, we have one available 
local television station. I am wholly in 
accord with the principle that the law 
should provide proper safeguards to pre- 
serve the local television stations; but 
there are about 3,000 families in the 
Lewiston area who are anxious to obtain 
programs broadcast by the Spokane sta- 
tions, and they are paying customers of 
the local community antenna television 
system. One reason why they are willing 

“to pay the fees is that they have the 
variety the local station cannot furnish, 
but another reason, it seems to me, may 
be the inducement that some programs 
they want to see at the time the event 
occurs can be purchased through this 
service, but cannot be seen at the time 
of occurrence, on the local broadcasting 
station. 

Take, for example, the world’s series. 
Let us assume that these many people in 
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Lewiston are anxious to see the world’s 
series, and, through their connection 
with the community antenna television 
system, they can see the world’s series 
as the games occur. 

As I read the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill, under subsection (g), there is 
to be found the following lauguage: 

The commission shall prescribe appropri- 
ate rules and regulations in order to avoid 
the duplication of programs broadcast or 
scheduled to be broadcast by a television 
station * * * which is assigned to a com- 
munity in which a community antenna tele- 
vision system serves— 


Reading that far, it would appear to 
me that the effect of this provision 
would be to prohibit the community an- 
tenna system from broadcasting the 
world series, as it occurs, to the people 
of the Lewiston area, if the local station 
intends to obtain a kinescope of the 
games and play it back a day or two later. 

Am I correct in my interpretation of 
this provision? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; the Senator is 
not correct. In the first place, let me 
say this. I cannot imagine a situation 
in which, for example, a world series 
game played on Sunday is shown on the 
Tuesday following, when it has been 
read about and heard on the radio. 
That situation was given as a hypo- 
thetical question, I understand; but let 
me say this. The original bill which 
was introduced provided specifically 
that, at the request of a broadcaster, 
they had to show the broadcaster’s sig- 
nal. I thought that right should not be 
left up to the broadcaster; I thought it 
should be within the province of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
The committee agreed with me. That 
section reads in part: 

The Commission shall prescribe appro- 
priate rules— 


I am telling the Senator, very frankly, 
if that situation arose and the Federal 
Communications Commission had a reg- 
ulation which blacked out the program, 
it either ought to repeal the regulation 
or be called before our committee to ex- 
plain why it had adopted such a rule. 

I suppose, under any given situation, 
one could imagine a condition which 
would be unwise, and sometimes even 
ridiculous. That is one reason why we 
are leaving this regulation within the 
province of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. I would hope the 
Commission would make _ reasonable 
rules. 

Mr. CHURCH. So it is the opinion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the FCC, in implementing this provi- 
sion, will take into account the fact that 
some programs should be broadcast at 
the time the event occurs, and will not 
prohibit the community antenna sta- 
tion from so doing. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Either that or they 
will be blind to the facts of life. 

Mr. CHURCH. Very well. I think 
ha legislative history ought to be made 
clear. 

I have one further question, if the 
Senator will yield. What administrative 
problem will be involved here for com- 
munity antenna TV systems if they are 
prohibited not only from duplicating a 
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program that is being simultaneously 
carried by the local station, but also pro- 
hibited from carrying a program which 
may later be scheduled to be broadcast 
by the local station? Is this practicable, 
or will it involve an administrative prob- 
lem clearly beyond the ability of many 
CATV systems to comply with the regu- 
lation? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think so. 
The distinguished Senator from Vermont 
and the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire are present. I do not think 
they are much concerned with that 
problem. Some localities have a scar- 
city of local broadcasting. Some of 
them did not have one station, and that 
has now been corrected. There is one 
station in Vermont on the borderline of 
two States where that problem was in- 
volved. There are other sections of the 
country where that happens. In situa- 
tions of that kind, I think the procedure 
would be rather perfunctory. 

When we consider an area such as 
that of the State of the Senator from 
Idaho, there is a serious situation in 
some of the valleys behind high moun- 
tains. I recall that when I came to the 
lovely State of the Senator from Idaho, 
and we met at Idaho Falls, many people 
came to the hearing. The courtroom 
was crowded. Many farmers and their 
children and wives wanted to have a 
television broadcasting system so they 
could have a signal. The situation 
would be serious in such a case. I think 
the FCC is sensible enough to take such 
a situation into account in making the 
rules, so that they can deal with all these 
different situations, and equity can be 
done. There are some situations, I will 
say very frankly to the Senator from 
Idaho, where all that the procedure 
would amount to would be the filing of 
an application, the granting of a license, 
and that would be the end of it, because 
there would be no interference or con- 
test. 

I was told by a Senator from one of 
the northern New England States that 
they are not interested in anything like 
that, that there is no such problem in- 
volved. But there are localities in the 
United States where some of these local 
stations have shut down. I cannot put 
my finger on it just now to prove it, but 
the allegation is made that the cause 
of it was the coming of the CATV. 

The CATV says, “Prove it.” It is like 
asking someone to prove which bullet 
caused the death of a man who had two 
fatal wounds. Idonot know. There are 
many factors which go into the shutting 
down of a station. But the fact of the 
matter is that there is a strong suspicion 
that the coming in of CATV has caused 
it. A staff man of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has made an 
investigation of the matter. I will tell 
the Senator very frankly that is the 
impression I received. If that is so, it 
will be taken care of very quickly; but, 
in the meantime, I do not think any- 
body’s toes are going to be stepped on 
too hard. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a clarifying ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Would the bill re- 
quire a license for only the CATV sys- 
tems which the Senator has described, 
which the Senator alleges in several 
cases are in conflict with a single local 
TV station, or would the bill impose 
Federal licensing on all 760 CATV sys- 
tems, most of which pose no threat to 
and are in no conflict with the single 
local TV station? 

Mr. PASTORE. The bill would im- 
pose licensing upon all of them for a 
very obvious reason. How do we know 
when the Federal Communications 
Commission is going to grant a broad- 
casting license? Are we not trying to 
promote a competitive system? Are we 
not trying to insure a free system? Do 
we want to say that once CATV is pro- 
vided, the local people will have to for- 
get about regular TV? 

Of course, this will all be under Fed- 
eral control. All I say is that the parts 
of the bill about which there is com- 
plaint will not have any effect in those 
localities which have been mentioned. 
In those localities, coming under super- 
vision would be a very perfunctory 
thing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill will re- 
quire these men to go before the Federal 
Communications Commission. They 
will need a counsel to represent them. 
Obtaining one of these licenses involves 
the same complex provisions and rules 
and regulations which apply to the 
granting of TV licenses. These licenses 
would have to be renewed every 3 years. 

This is the “guts” of what these men 
are afraid of. It involves the recurring 
expense of coming back again, after all 
of the trouble of getting the little busi- 
ness organized. Many of these systems 
were built by these men with their own 
hands, yet these men are to be subjected 
to relicensing every 3 years and the ex- 
pense and trouble of appearing before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion at any hearings which may have to 
be held to justify the license. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, that is not en- 
tirely so. It is true that perhaps some 
of these fellows built these systems with 
their own hands. We know of several 
systems which have been sold for high 
sums. 

In the case of getting a license for the 
microwave, it is necessary to appear be- 
fore the same Commission, or otherwise 
these men cannot get the microwave 
authority. These men have to do busi- 
ness with the telephone company, or 
otherwise they cannot get the right to 
use the telephone poles, and so on. 
These men have to deal with the munici- 
palities, in order to get a franchise to 
put up the cables. 

After all, this is much the same as is 
true in other instances. When there is 
no objection, the application could be 
sent in. Why would it be necessary to 
get an attorney if nobody objected to 
the proposal? Why would it be neces- 
sary to do that? It would operate much 
the same as the Consent Calendar call in 
the Senate. We pass a great many bills, 
simply because nobody objects to the 
passage of the bills. 
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Sometimes we pass a couple of hun- 
dred bills in an afternoon. However, 
when some Senator objects, as is the case 
with regard to the bill we are now con- 
sidering, we are here all afternoon. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL and Mr. KERR ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma does not mind, I should like 
to yield first to the Senator from Kansas, 
for he has been on his feet a long time. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
I appreciate what the Senator from 
Rhode Island has done while acting as 
chairman of the subcommittee. It has 
not been an easy task for the Senator. 
He has made a painstaking effort over a 
long period of time to go into all phases 
of the subject of the bill as they came 
up, and his actions have been most com- 
mendable. 

I was one who voted to bring the bill 
from the committee to the Senate. I, 
like some of my distinguished colleagues 
in the Senate, have received within the 
last few days some objections, which I 
had never heretofore thought existed, 
and about which I had never heretofore 
heard. I had been informed by those in 
a responsible position, those who knew of 
the activities of the subcommittee and 
of the study which has gone into the 
whole matter, that most of the problems 
in this regard had been resolved. 

I know that with respect to some pro- 
posed legislation we make a history on 
the floor of the Senate, as to the in- 
terpretations and a few things like that, 
of all of which, of course, the distin- 
guished Senator is well aware. 

Some of these matters may have been 
covered in part, but, as the distinguished 
Senator knows, I submitted to him this 
afternoon a series of questions which I 
desired to address to him. If some of 
the questions appear to be a duplication 
I shall avoid asking them. For instance, 
I think question No. 3 has already been 
answered. 

If the Senator will yield for this pur- 
pose, I should like to ask him the first 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is there any au- 
thority in the bill under which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission could 
exempt some of the smaller community 
antenna systems from burdensome reg- 
ulation? 

Mr.PASTORE. First of all, let me say 
that the bill specifically provides that it 
shall not apply to cases where there are 
less than 50 subscribers. I think under 
the general power of classifying, that 
could be taken even further in the public 
interest. As a matter of fact, we refer 
to that particular matter under subsec- 
tion (b) on page 3, where it is said, “The 
provisions of sections 303”— 

If the Senator will read the Communi- 
cations Act, he will find that the Com- 
mission has some latitude and flexibility 
in promulgating rules and classifications. 
I think in the public interest possibly we 
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could go further than that, but so far as 
the bill is concerned, there is an exemp- 
tion up to 50. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Question No. 2: 
Some of the communications to my office 
indicate a belief that S. 2653 would re- 
quire a community antenna company to 
obtain permission from the television 
broadcaster before he could distribute 
the television signals. It is my under- 
standing that no such provision appears 
in the bill. Will the Senator comment 
on this point? 

Mr. PASTORE. Positively. That is 
one of the things I have emphasized. 

I will say to the Senator, that even I 
would not vote for passage of the bill if 
that were required, because I think it 
would be an invitation to destroy the 
CATV industry. I am not bent on de- 
stroying the industry. 

I repeat, this group has done a wonder- 
ful service. They have brought three or 
four channels to people who never had 
them to view. Even today, those people 
would not have the channels were it not 
for this service. We are saying to them, 
“Keep it up. Keep doing the fine job 
you have been doing, but at the same 
time let the other fellow live.” 

That is all that is at issue. These men 
have done a fine job. This is no criticism 
of them. If it had not been for them 
and their work, there would be many 
people in darkness today, so far as tele- 
vision is concerned. However, where the 
people cannot receive more than one 
signal, in certain localities, the CATV’s 
have come in. Through this fee system, 
with a moderate installation charge in 
some instances for hooking the service 
up, they have made it possible for the 
people to see a fine picture and a clear 
picture on three or four channels. I 
think that is a wonderful job they are 
doing. I find no fault with that. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator on that. 

Question No. 4 is: S. 2653 is criticized 
on the ground that it is designed to pro- 
tect the interests of a local television 
broadcaster rather than the interests of 
the public at large. How would the Sen- 
ator answer this criticism? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think that 
is so. Ido not think we would write that 
kind of a bill, to begin with. 

In the second place, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is charged with 
protecting the public interest. We have 
to remember that all through this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. The criterion we 
must use is the public interest, the pub- 
lic convenience, and the public necessity. 
That is woven all through this proposed 
legislation, as it is woven all through 
the Communications Act. 

I do not think there is any doubt about 
the matter. I will say unequivocally that 
this service must be in the public inter- 
est. This is not to be done to satisfy 
the financial interests of either party. 
Naturally, of course, we believe the busi- 
ness must be protected, so that the man 
can continue to make a profit and so that 
he can continue to operate the service 
in the public interest. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the Senator wil] 
yield further, question No. 5 is: If the 
natural forces of competition are left to 
work without Government regulation 
and if, as a consequence, a local tele. 
vision station should go out of business 
would local CATV be able to supply sery- 
ice to surrounding rural areas? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think g0, 
because it would not be profitable. That 
is the point. 

I asked the question, “Why do you 
not extend your lines, especially in g 
State like Idaho?” That cannot be done. 
It would be necessary to go over the 
mountains and all sorts of rough and 
rugged terrain. These men simply can- 
not do that, for it would not be profit- 
able. They have to use the microwaves. 
They have to tap in with the wires. They 
have to run the cables. Usually the ca- 
bles are attached to the same poles to 
which the telephone wires are attached. 
Naturally, it is necessary to concentrate 
on the congested areas. 

Really, these operations siphon off the 
cream. Iam not finding fault with them, 
but, let us say, these men come into a 
town of perhaps 10,000 inhabitants, 
where there might be a few people—two 
or three thousand people—way out on 
the outskirts. These men hook up the 
congested area. That is permissible. I 
find no fault with that. What happens 
then? The minute the people are sat- 
isfied with that kind of reception the 
man who is operating the local TV sta- 
tion, who caters only to the little farmers 
and to the people on the outskirts, can- 
not make enough money from his ad- 
vertising, unless he can sell to the cor- 
ner grocer and to the milk man and to 
all the others. After all, that is what 
sustains the television broadcasting sta- 
tion. The advertising is absolutely nec- 
essary. The minute the cream is si- 
phoned off we will find the broadcaster 
in trouble. Unless we do something to 
permit the broadcaster to keep the fa- 
cilities he has, the few remaining stations 
will be put out of business. Therefore, 
we have to do something to put both 
parties under supervision. That is all we 
propose to do. We want to keep both 
of them alive. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. One final question. 
Should a distinction be made in this 
legislation between CATVS that simply 
overcome terrain difficulties and others 
that have microwave relays to bring sig- 
nals from hundreds of miles away? 
Should we make that distinction? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know what 
the Senator means by the question. 
Does he mean, Can we draw a bill which 
would control CATV only in instances 
in which the people must depend upon a 
“kitchen” booster in order to get the 
signal? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the point 
which was raised by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monrongey]. That can- 
not be done. They must all be put under 
regulation. So far as procedural mat- 
ters are concerned, where there is no 
contest or problem, issuance of a license 
is perfunctory. But where there is @ 
problem, there must be a hearing at 
which evidence is taken and both sides 
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heard. That is the natural procedure. 
I assume that in many cases the appli- 
cation would be filed and that would be 
the end of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. First, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his long efforts 
in a difficult area. I have given very 
limited study to S. 2653. It appears to 
me that the proposed legislation places 
the community antenna systems under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. To that ex- 
tent there is a delegation of authority 
to them. Does the bill directly prohibit 
or outlaw any act that the community 
antenna systems are doing now? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think so, 
aside from the fact that now they are 
at liberty to take a picture from a broad- 
casting station in Phoenix and show it 
in Yuma, for example. It may be earlier 
than the picture would be shown on the 
local broadcasting station in Yuma, and 
if the broadcasting station at Yuma 
made an application to the FCC, it could 
bring that to a stop. That would be a 
deprivation of some activity. That is 
about as far as it would go. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill grants to the 
Commission the right to look into that 


situation? 

Mr. PASTORE. And to make rules 
and regulations. 

Mr. CURTIS. To make rules and reg- 
ulations. 


But in the absence of action by the 
Commission, is there anything in the 
bill which prohibits what the community 
antenna systems can do? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not say so, 
unless the Senator sees something in the 
bill to the contrary. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam not raising a par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not say so. 
The bill involves no deprivation of 
rights. It merely puts the operation un- 
der the control of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, for the specific 
reasons which we have enunciated in 
the bill. I do not think there is any 
deprivation of rights. We do not declare 
any. 

Frankly there was a question about 
whether we should use the word “signal” 
or the word “program.” 

The lawyers suggested that we should 
use the word “signal,” and I told them 
we would accept the word “signal,” pro- 
vided it was explained in the history of 
the bill on the floor of the Senate that 
we were using the word “signal” as 
synonymous with “program,” as it was 
written in the bill as reported from the 
committee. I believe the reason for the 
request was that there is a case pend- 
ing in court, and it might turn on 
whether or not it is a signal or a pro- 
gram which is involved. I believe the 
lawyers were trying to protect the in- 
terests of their clients. A question like 
that might have an effect one way or the 
other, and we have not tried to do any- 
thing other than I have indicated. In 
other words, there is nothing slippery 
in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the intent of the 
Proponents of the bill to grant author- 
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ity to the Commission to regulate com- 
munity antennas and the competition 
which arises between them and a single 
television station? 

Mr. PASTORE. Let us assume the 
operators want to extend their lines, or 
let us assume they want to go to a 
neighboring city and questions of that 
kind arise. They would have to file an 
application and go through the pro- 
cedures which are required by the Fed- 
eral Communications Act. If they must 
be placed under control, they should be 
under control. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the speech of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. When 
he was talking about the little people 
in such an eloquent, plaintive, and ef- 
fective manner, the Senator from Okla- 
homa sat down and wept, since the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is allergic when 
little people are mistreated. 

Then the thought came to me that I 
was weeping for somebody who was 
either anonymous or unknown. I now 
wish to ask the Senator to identify the 
little people about whom he was so 
eloquent that he had the Senator from 
Oklahoma in tears. 

Mr. PASTORE. These little people 
are farmers who live in the little valleys 
in Idaho, farmers who have five or six 
children who have to walk miles and 
miles to go to school, who come home 
from school tired, but still must study. 
Their fathers work in the fields all day 
and their wives work side by side with 
them tilling and cultivating the soil. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Oklahoma asked me a question, which 
I should like to have an opportunity 
to answer. Wives work side by side with 
them, and when nightfall comes they 
want to see, “I Love Lucy.” Those are 
the little people I am talking about. 

Mr. KERR. I am delighted to see the 
Senator’s newly found interest in the 
farmer, but the ones I know do not spend 
their nights looking at “I Love Lucy,” 
unless that happens to be the wife’s 
name, though that is not often the case. 

Mr. PASTORE. There are many 
“Lucys” out there. 

Mr. KERR. How is that farm family 
with the children in that little valley— 
was it in Idaho? 

Mr. PASTORE. 
Wyoming. 

Mr. KERR. How are they protected 
under the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. They are protected 
in this way. I will repeat. 

The local station, which is the only 
available TV station, has made the al- 
legation that it subsists on advertising 
revenue in a community, which is rather 
small. Ordinarily the local broadcast- 
ing station in such a community uses 
spot announcements—— 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator mean 
the local TV station? 

Mr. PASTORE. The local TV station. 
The TV station subsists naturally on the 
advertising it gets. Sometimes the in- 
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come is high, sometimes it is moderate, 
and sometimes it is fair. I am not going 
into that. Then CATV comes in. CATV 
can operate in very congested areas by 
means of cable lines. It cannot go too 
far out because as the distances increase, 
the expense becomes greater and the in- 
Stallation charge is higher than many 
people can afford to pay, and they can- 
not afford to pay the fee. 

Even if they were in a section where 
CATV operates, some people cannot af- 
ford the installation charge, because it 
runs in some cases to $150 per installa- 
tion, and in some cases the people must 
pay $9 a month for the privilege of view- 
ing the station. Many farmers cannot 
afford that expense. 

Mr. KERR. It is not compulsory upon 
them, is it? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; but let me finish 
the premise I am developing. The point 
is that there is nothing wrong with 
CATV coming in and installing wires, 
but this is what happens. The minute 
a CATV station comes in with three sig- 
nals, and the people can see the pro- 
grams, because the CATV goes to the 
originating point, which is a large city— 
for example, in Montana they would go 
as far as Spokane, or if the station were 
in Arizona, I suppose they could go as 
far as Phoenix—they have the oppor- 
tunity, for a fee, to see a program which 
takes place simultaneously at the time 
it is being performed or broadcast in the 
originating station or network. 

The poor little fellow who has a small 
broadcasting station, and who has con- 
tracted as an affiliate of a network, has 
an agreement with the network to show 
that particular program but not on the 
night it originates and is shown in the 
large areas. He can show it only in the 
middle of the next week. After “Gun- 
smoke’”’ has been shown on Saturday or 
Sunday night, whenever it appears live, 
there is not going to be too much attrac- 
tion for the viewers and advertisers to 
have that same program on the follow- 
ing Wednesday night. 

In order to cure that situation, we are 
asking CATV, which has three or four 
signals, to make a sacrifice and reduce 
the number to only one where the FCC, 
on petition of the station and decision by 
them, finds it is in the public interest, in 
order to sustain the local broadcasting 
station, or by such duplication is 
avoided. When there is a particular 
program which the TV operator is privi- 
leged to show on Wednesday night and 
can show only on Wednesday night, rath- 
er than show Gunsmoke on Sunday 
night, the CATV operator could be re- 
quired to get something else for that 
channel Sunday night and wait to show 
his ‘“Gunsmoke’”’ later. That is not hard 
or unfair; is it? That is all we are do- 
ing. 

Mr. KERR. Is that all the Senator 
proposes? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is about all we 
seek to do. 

Mr. KERR. I was asking the Senator 
from Rhode Island for whom we wept, 
and he told me it was the little family in 
the valley in Idaho and the little TV 
station in that area. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
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Mr. KERR. Is this bill limited to only 
those CATV’s who serve in and are served 
by only one TV broadcasting station? 

Mr. PASTORE. Because it is impos- 
sible to write a bill that way. 


Mr. KERR. I did not ask the Senator 
that. 

Mr. PASTORE. It covers all the 
CATV’s. 


Mr. KERR. Why put 760 under con- 
trol in order to protect a dozen or two 
dozen or 100? 

Mr. PASTORE. Because one never 
knows—— 

Mr.KERR. May I finish my question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. Why do that in order to 
protect a dozen or 100 who are in the 
category the Senator has described and 
for whom he had me weeping on the 
floor of the Senate, without knowing 
who they were? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am sorry. I did 
not mean to have the Senator weep for 
anyone. I do not want him to cry on 
the floor of the Senate. I want him to 
be patient and listen to what I have to 
say. It might be a more practical pro- 
cedure if it were possible to limit the bill 
to certain specific situations. However, 
under our philosophy, under which we 
wish to extend free television as far as 
we can go, that cannot be done. Every 
day the Commission is granting licenses. 
We are talking about free television, of 
course. If the Senator wishes to de- 
velop a nationwide system of pay tele- 
vision, we will do what the Senator sug- 
gests. 

Mr. KERR. No, I do not want to 
develop pay television. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then it is necessary 
to put these people under regulation, so 
that as new licenses are granted the 
Federal Communications Commission 
will have jurisdiction. The FCC then will 
be in a position to develop an orderly sys- 
tem of TV. However—and this must be 
borne in mind—insofar as harassment 
is concerned, or so far as a burden may 
be incurred, because of the duties that 
are imposed upon a CATV organization 
where there is no problem, I would as- 
sume the action of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would be noth- 
ing more than perfunctory. 

Mr. KERR. Why put a burden on one 
who is not guilty and make him pay all 
the costs of sustaining that burden to 
protect someone for whose benefit the 
legislation is enacted, but in order to 
protect whom the Senator would affect 
760 persons who started in business, and 
who had a right to start in business, 
and for whom the Senator would sound 
the death knell unless they could come 
to Washington to hire lawyers to appear 
for them before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to sustain their 
businesses? 

The Senator said before that the bill 
had been refined to the extent that it 
could not be refined further. I must 


say that the Senator does not have as 
much confidence in his ability as I do. 
I believe that if he wanted to write a 
bill which would protect a TV station in 
@ community where there was only one 
station, he could do it a little easier 
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than he could by the pages and pages 
that he brings to the Senate in the pend- 
ing bill, and which, I charge, no one 
but a lawyer fully understands. 

I see the Senator from Illinois on the 
floor. He should have been here and 
heard the plea for the little people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did hear it. 

Mr. KERR. Then why is not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois weeping? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has not given me a chance to 
weep. 

Mr. KERR. Why did he not weep 
with me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam waiting to weep. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if 
this weeping is going to continue, I hope 
I will be given a chance to go home to 
get my rubbers, because I do not want 
to get my feet wet. 

Mr. KERR. When the Senator gets 
his rubbers, I hope he will get me an 
umbrella. 

Mr. PASTORE. Over the years we 
have been developing a competitive free 
television system. We have been as- 
sured by the Commission from time to 
time, even though at moments we have 
been discouraged and frustrated, that 
they are trying desperately to promote a 
free television system throughout the 
Nation. There are many sites and many 
areas where there are four channels. 
Some areas have five channels. Large 
cities were in on the original grants. 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and many cities of that size have 
many channels. There are a great 
many other places where the people do 
not have one little television station, 
where the Commission is trying to work 
them in. There are other areas where 
the FCC is trying to drop them in as 
much asitcan. This is true not only in 
Rhode Island but also in Oklahoma. 

This whole problem of TV service and 
the type of service is knitted together. I 
know the argument the Senator is mak- 
ing. That argument was made in com- 
mittee. I know a great deal can be 
made about that argument here on the 
floor of the Senate. One can get quite 
dramatic and even glamorous in the 
discussion. The fact is, however, that 
these things must be argued in propor- 
tion to their reality. 

The committee has been studying 
them for a long time. It is not possible 
to separate these elements the way the 
Senator would like to separate them. 
The best we can do under the circum- 
stances is to make legislative history to 
the effect that where the situation we 
are discussing does not exist, these peo- 
ple should be brought under the um- 
brella of this supervision, and not harass 
them. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Why is it necessary to 
bring in those the Senator does not wish 
to regulate and who he says should not 
be regulated, and then attempt to make 
legislative history on the floor of the 
Senate which would say that they are 
not affected by the proposed act, whereas 
the fact is that they would be required 
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to come here every 3 years and ask for a 
renewal of their license? They would 
have to hire lawyers to defend them 
here. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; that 
would be protection to them, as well. 

Mr. KERR. Did it ever occur to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that there 
are hundreds and thousands of Amer- 
ican businesses in operation who are 
praying unto the Lord and their Govern- 
ment to protect them by keeping them 
free of regulation, rather than imposing 
it on them and then having them depend 
upon a legislative record made on the 
floor of the Senate which, if someone 
downtown whose identity we do not 
know, is controlled by it, will let them 
loose after they have paid a bunch of 
lawyers in Washington to come down 
to get them loose? 

The Senator says he cannot write a 
bill to protect these people. Apparently 
the Senator does not know his own 
ability. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
heed for a moment? 

Mr. KERR. I will heed for the rest 
of the afternoon. 

Mr. PASTORE. There was not one 
representative of a CATV who appeared 
before our committee who did not say 
that he wanted to be regulated. I call 
as my chief witness the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], who is 
going to make the motion to recommit 
the bill. As a matter of fact, Senator 
MonroneEy introduced a bill himself to 
regulate the entire industry. However, 
that bill is only a shell. It does put 
them under regulation, but it does not 
regulate. 

Mr. KERR. Next to not being under 
it, that is the best shape one can be in. 

Mr.PASTORE. May I finish? 

Mr. KERR. Certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know of a 
witness who appeared before our com- 
mittee who did not say that he desired 
to go under regulation. The man who is 
resisting the bill and is the chief spokes- 
man for the industry introduced a bill 
to put them under regulation. Why? 
Because he recognized the fact that it is 
not possible to separate these situations. 
As we develop this nationwide TV com- 
petitive system, from time to time we 
must drop in these TV stations. The 
only wise and businesslike way of doing 
it is the way it is suggested in the bill. 
I realize that the Senator is fighting 
the bill, but even if we were to rewrite it, 
the Senator would still be opposed to it. 

Mr. KERR. No; not at all. If the 
Senator will rewrite it to protect the 
people he is talking about, I will help to 
pass it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have not been 
flattered by the Senator’s statement with 
regard to my capacity to do what the 
Senator has suggested. I vouch for the 
fact that the bill was given very care- 
ful consideration. We drew this bill in 
committee. It was decided by the sub- 
committee and by the full committee 
that this is the way the law should be 
framed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSH. If I am correct in my 
understanding, the point about the tim- 
ing is this. If there is town A in Idaho 
or Montana, and station ABY, a tele- 
vision station operating in that town, and 
there is an important program, and sta- 
tion ABY has a contract with one of the 
networks, the enactment of the bill would 
result in deferring the telecasting of a 
play perhaps for 24 hours, so that station 
ABY will not be at a disadvantage in de- 
livering a late show or late news item. 

What about national events or inter- 
national events, such as the wedding of 
Princess Margaret, or the Kentucky 
Derby, or the World Series, or the in- 
auguration of the President of the United 
States? How would such events be han- 
dled? Would those news events, which 
the people have been reading about and 
have been looking forward to seeing, be 
laid over for 24 hours? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; they would not 
be laid over. First of all, that matter 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for the 
making of rules and regulations. As a 
practical proposition, let us assume that 
the local television station has a con- 
tract with ABC, NBC, or CBS. If it is 
one station, it might have a contract 
with all three networks. A _ conflict 
would not arise too often, because the 
other station has, perhaps, three or four 
signals to show. Let us assume a news- 
worthy picture had been made, or a spec- 
tacular public event. In that case, I 
assume, the FCC would make rules which 
would be sensible. 

Mr. BUSH. If we assume that the 
Senator is correct in his original point, 
concerning the layover—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the bill, the 
FCC is obliged to write appropriate rules. 
I do not know what construction the FCC 
will put on “appropriate”; but to me 
“appropriate” means proper or reason- 
able. I do not know what an appro- 
priate rule is, unless it takes care of a 
situation. 

Mr. BUSH. In a case like that, it 
seems appropriate that any important 
news event should not be withheld from 
the people for 24 hours. 

Mr.PASTORE. Icannot imagine that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion would ever do any such thing. I 
should suppose there are many hypo- 
thetical situations which we could con- 
jure in our minds which might prove the 
point. After all, this matter is being 
placed under the supervision of a Fed- 
eral agency which has jurisdiction of 
such matters. It understands the busi- 
ness. It should know the business. I 
assume they would have given considera- 
tion to the word “appropriate,” which 
would mean reasonable or fair. If we 
have lost all faith in the FCC, then I do 
not think we ought to have that regu- 
latory body at all. 

Mr. BUSH. What does the Senator 
think about the hypothetical case I 
raised? After all, it is important to tele- 
vision viewers. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should say that in 
& case that might be of immediate im- 
port—for instance, Khrushchev’s with- 
drawal of his invitation to President 
Eisenhower. He made that statement on 
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Saturday night. I do not believe any- 
body should wait until Wednesday of 
next week to see such an event. 

Mr. BUSH. What about current news 
events televised every evening? 

Mr. PASTORE. Ido not believe there 
would be any conflict concerning that. 

Mr. BUSH. In other words, the Sen- 
ator does not believe there would be any 
interference which would prevent the 
people in the areas concerned from get- 
ting the news of the day on that day? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, because the local 
TV broadcasting station has only one 
signal. The other CATV station may 
have three. 

Let us assume the local broadcasting 
station is showing the NBC news—— 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; but it would not get 
it until 24 hours later. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why could not the 
CATV be televising CBS news with 
another commentator explaining it in a 
different way? ‘There would still be two 
other channels. 

Mr. BUSH. If I may say so, I do not 
believe the Senator from Rhode Island 
has given me much comfort on this 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why not? I will ex- 
plain it again. The CATV has three or 
four signals to show. It shows different 
signals at different times over different 
channels. The local broadcasting sta- 
tion has only one channel. I should 
suppose that when it came to news, they 
would show such programs, and the 
duplication provision would not apply. 

Mr. BUSH. In any newscast? 

Mr. PASTORE. In any newscast. I 
do not know how it would be handled. 
It may have to be studied further. I 
hope it will be studied, and studied prop- 
erly, because everyone knows that news 
items are of importance at the moment 
they occur, and may be rather stale to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BUSH. What 
events? 

Mr. PASTORE. The same would be 
true of sporting events. 

Mr. BUSH. The world’s series, and 
the Kentucky Derby. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no need to 
see the Kentucky Derby a week later, 
when the result has already been made 
known. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. It would not be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the acting ma- 
jority leader whether or not it is intend- 
ed to have the debate continue until 
late in the evening, or whether we may 
agree on a time for its disposition to- 
morrow. I understand there is no other 
proposed legislation crowding the Sen- 
ate, and I know that a number of Sen- 
ators have evening engagements. I 
thought perhaps we might agree on a 
tentative time for a recess or adjourn- 
ment this evening, and then have the 
Senate go over until tomorrow. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senate, while I propose a unanimous- 
consent request. 
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I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour tomorrow, 2 
hours be allocated to the motion to re- 
commit; 1 hour be allocated to the pas- 
sage of the bill; and one-half hour to 
any motion or amendment pertaining to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on May 18, 1960, at 
the conclusion of routine morning business, 
during the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 2653) to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 to establish jurisdiction in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission over com- 
munity antenna systems, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
one-half hour, and except a motion to re- 
commit, on which there shall be 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion and 
the majority leader: Provided, That in the 
event the majority leader is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 
It is my understanding that until 2 weeks 
ago the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was opposed to the proposal, and 
that it changed its mind. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not say the 
Commission was exactly opposed to it. 
They were rather lukewarm, I should say, 
but they have modified their position. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was my under- 
standing that after they had made a 
serious study of the bill they indi- 
cated their opposition, but subsequently 
changed their mind. 

Mr. PASTORE. I read a portion of 
the FCC position into the Rrecorp. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought it was 
rather singular that there were no mi- 
nority views submitted with the report. 
I discovered afterward, in the course of 
conversation with members of the com- 
mittee, that evidently this was an agreed- 
upon measure, and that the association 
representing the so-called antenna group 
had more or less agreed to the proposal. 
I understand now, however, that there 
has been a change of heart, and that 
along with it they have presented, not 
formalized particularly, some amend- 
ments which had not been considered by 
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the subcommittee. Is my understanding 
correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not precisely that. I 
would not say they agreed to the pro- 
posal. They appeared to me to be satis- 
fied. I do not believe they would ever 
go on record as saying, “We are agreed 
on it”; but we sat with the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] in the office 
of Senator Macnuson, where certain 
amendments were proposed, and we 
agreed to accept some of them. 

It was left that way. It was under- 
stood that when the bill came to the 
floor the Senator from Arkansas would 
offer the amendments and I would accept 
them. ‘Then I understand that some 
members of the association became dis- 
pleased with the whole matter. I was 
told that they were dissatisfied with the 
way the attorney had handled the mat- 
ter, and that they planned to resist the 
bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was given further 
to understand that they adopted some 
kind of policy at a meeting in Chicago, 
that they had a special meeting in Chi- 
cago, and that then the so-called com- 
munity group had some discussion or 
controversy about an interpretation of 
their own policy. In pursuance of that, 
amendments were suggested which had 
not been considered by the subcommittee. 
The association acts on the theory that 
the amendments are necessary to make 
the bill workable from their standpoint. 

I thought that if there were such 
amendments, that certainly would be an 
argument for recommitting the bill, in 
the hope that those amendments would 
be considered. I am not a member of 
the committee. I never saw such con- 
fusion about a bill. I talked with the 
chairman of the committee about it. I 
talked with other members of the com- 
mittee about it. I find an amazing divi- 
sion of opinion on both sides of the aisle. 
I confess to my own confusion about it 
now. 

If the distinguished Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Kerr] continues longer, I 
shall weep about it. As I understand, the 
FCC was opposed to the bill until about 
2 weeks ago. Now they have changed 
their mind. The association seemed to 
be agreed on the bill; now it has dis- 
agreed. Frankly, I do not know quite 
where we stand on the measure. I am 
disposed to do the right thing. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize how easy it 
is to say that at the 1lth hour. There 
is nothing that cannot always be recon- 
sidered a little more, no matter what it 
is, even very important matters. 

This bill means very little tome. Asa 
matter of fact, much time has been de- 
voted to consideration of the bill. It 
began in 1958. We have had protracted 
hearings. I have visited the various 
States involved. I have gone through all 
of this measure. I have had private con- 
versations with these people. I even sug- 
gested that they submit amendments. I 
sat down with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FuLsricutT], when the amend- 
ments were submitted to me; and studied 
the amendments. We agreed to submit 
them. 
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Now the Senator from Illinois says 
there are new amendments—which we 
have not seen. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They are not new. 

Mr.PASTORE. Were they submitted? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. To whom were they 
submitted? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Tome. Some told me 
there were amendments which had 
not been considered. I asked where they 
were. They said they had not been for- 
malized. 

Mr. PASTORE. But we do not con- 
sider amendments until they are sub- 
mitted: and this measure has been on 
the calendar since 1959. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendments as 
such were not actually formalized. The 
suggestion was made to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and that 
is as far as the matter went. 

I have no idea what the amendments 
are. But this measure involves many 
people and many television viewers. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from Il- 
linois has said he has no idea what the 
amendments are. Neither have I. But 
certainly if this measure is sent back to 
the committee, the bill will be killed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and perhaps it 
should be; I would not know. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. As a member of both 
the full committee and the subcommit- 
tee headed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island—which considered the bill—I 
wish to state that I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land in yielding to me. 

First, I should like to say that I think 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island is justified in being a little vehe- 
ment this afternoon, because—even 
though I am not satisfied with the bill, 
and have not been satisfied with it—I 
happen to have worked with the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and I know that he 
exercised the greatest patience and the 
greatest care throughout the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

He says nothing “slippery” is in the 
bill; and I am here to state that anyone 
who knows the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land knows there never will be anything 
“slippery” in any bill he presents—at 
least, not to his knowledge. 

The CATV people, for whom I shall 
speak before this debate is over—or, at 
least, the CATV people in New Hamp- 
shire—were misled, and some of us on 
the committee were misled, into agree- 
ing to certain provisions. But the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island was not to blame 
for that. He was leaning over back- 
ward in his efforts to be fair: and I 
want that distinctly understood before 
I ask some questions. 

I wish to refer now to section 330, sub- 
section (d)(1), on page 4 of the bill. 
It reads as follows: 


Either prior to or within thirty days after 
the grant of an application for a license or a 
renewal thereof for a community antenna 
television system which was in operation on 
the date of the enactment of this section— 
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And, Mr. President, if I correctly un- 
derstand the English language, those 
words cover a situation which exists in 
many sections of my State where there 
is no local station, and where the only 
means by which many persons can re- 
ceive television is the community an- 
tenna— 
the licensee of a television station assigned 
toa community— 


It does not have to be a television sta- 
tion that is in being. One who, under 
this bill, would be permitted to make a 
protest would not even have to have ever 
built a station. But in my State there 
are communities where a channel has 
been assigned. Such a station would 
never pay, never be economically sound, 
and no one now in that community will 
live long enough to see a local station 
built. Nevertheless, at the expiration of 
3 years, someone who has had that priv- 
ilege assigned to him, in a community— 
in which such community antenna television 
system serves subscribers may petition the 
Commission to include in such license such 
conditions on the community antenna tele- 
vision system’s operation as will significantly 
facilitate the continued operation of a tele- 
vision station which is providing the only 
available locally originated television broad- 
cast program service. 


The last words of that provision are 
ambiguous. They may save the bill from 
being a hobble, for the CATV people in 
a community in which they are the only 
ones who are bringing this service to the 
people of the community. But if I read 
the bill correctly, it is very dangerous, 
because every 3 years almost anyone who 
had the privilege of building such a sta- 
tion whenever he might wish to build 
it could put the CATV “over the jumps”; 
and that would not be beneficial to the 
people of my State who are receiving 
piped-in television. 

Furthermore—and after I ask this 
question, I shall be glad to listen to what 
the Senator from Rhode Island will very 
ably say in reply, I am sure—in such 
instances the bill means that the CATV 
people will not extend their service to 
the surrounding communities which do 
not now have adequate reception. Why 
not? Because the CATV people will not 
invest their money in the gamble of mov- 
ing further into other sections, when 
hanging over their heads will be the 
threat of having someone else at the end 
of 3 years prevent them from getting a 
renewal, or impose on them a series of 
crippling restrictions. 

Let me say that I was deceived, along 
with the rest. They said, “I guess it is 
all all right, and our lawyers tell us it is 
all right.” I say very frankly that I was 
deceived, along with the rest; but I 
share the solicitude which has been ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. I state frankly that in 
New Hampshire there is not a single case 
in which there is a local station and a 
CATV; but, nevertheless, I am afraid 
that subsection (d) of the bill will ad- 
versely affect all installations of that sort. 

I have received many communications 
in connection with this matter. The 
communications I received are not word- 
ed exactly alike. The people of my State 
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began to be apprehensive about the situ- 
ation a very long time ago, not just last 
week. That is why I am apprehensive 
about the bill. 

I cannot help but believe that the bill 
can be drafted or redrafted so as to avoid 
any such situation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from New Hampshire will 
be patient, and will follow my reading of 
this part of the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall do my best. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall read this pro- 
vision word by word; I refer now to sub- 
section (d) (1), on page 4: 

(d)(1) Either prior to or within thirty 
days after the grant of an application for a 
license or a renewal thereof for a community 
antenna television system which was in op- 
eration on the date of the enactment of this 
section, the licensee of a television station 
assigned to a community in which such com- 
munity antenna television system serves sub- 
scribers may petition the Commission to in- 
clude in such license such conditions on the 
community antenna television system’s op- 
eration— 


And, Mr. President, next come the im- 
portant words— 
as will significantly facilitate— 


Facilitate what?— 
the continued operation— 


That means it has to be in existence, 
in order to be able to continue. So at 
this point we find the words— 
as will significantly facilitate the continued 
operation of a television station which is 
providing— 


Not “which may provide” or “which 
will provide,” but “which is providing.” 
How could any words more present in 
their tense than those be used? 

Mr. COTTON. On page 4, the bill re- 
fers to a licensee of a local television sta- 
tion that is in operation. But on one 
page the bill refers to someone who has 
been assigned the privilege, and on the 
next page the bill uses the word “con- 
tinued.” I am aware of the interpreta- 
tion which has been made by the staff 
of the committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. The word “assigned” 
is in the past tense, and means the event 
has already taken place. The word “‘con- 
tinued” means it must already be in 
existence. Something which is not in 
being cannot be continued; first it must 
be in existence. 

In addition, the bill uses the words 
“which is providing’; and those words 
are in the present tense. 

I say frankly that if Senators wish 
to begin to tear apart the words used 
in the bill, any kind of argument can 
be made. 

But for the benefit of the Senate, I 
Say it is quite clear that the bill is writ- 
ten in the present tense. It uses the 
words “the continued operation” and the 
words “is providing.” 

Mr.COTTON. Yes; but I should like 
to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
to yield briefly again, and then I shall 
not bother him further. 

First, I can name a situation in my 
own State. I refer to page 4 of the bill. 
And I am still just a simple enough coun- 
try lawyer so that the language to me 
means what it says. On page 4 it says 
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a licensee of a television station assigned 
to a community. I can name examples 
in my State where, for several years now, 
there has been a channel assigned to a 
community. No one has as yet con- 
structed a station. No one has produced 
the capital for constructing one. I do 
not think there should be left in this 
bill a provision which states that some- 
one may have the privilege, in trying 
to guard his own future, should he or 
should his heirs or assignees sometime 
get the money to build the station, can- 
not do it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will make the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire a fair offer. 
If he will agree to vote for the bill, I will 
agree to change the word “assigned” to 
“operating.” , 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has already said he is dis- 
trustful of how we can legislate to pro- 
tect those who need protection. I am 
distrustful of any kind of measure which 
we bring onto the floor and then try to 
legislate here. And it is not the commit- 
tee’s fault, may I say. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
New Hampshire misunderstands me. I 
have made the history for this proposal. 
I am not apologizing for the word “as- 
signed.” I am not apologizing for the 
paragraph. With all due modesty, I be- 
lieve it is beautifully written. But I do 
not think it is going to impress the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. No matter 
how I change it, he is going to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I know the Senator 
from Rhode Island finds it to be a very 
beautiful expression; but if he will turn 
to page 3, he will find on that page a 
provision which reads: 

The provisions of sections 303, 304, 307, 
308, 310, 311, 312, 313, 315, and 316 relating 
to stations, radio stations, broadcasting sta- 
tions, licenses therefor, licensees thereof, and 
station operators shall apply also to com- 
munity antenna television systems. 


Then if the Senator will turn to page 
36 of the Communications Act of 1934 
and read page after page of all kinds of 
restrictions that are going to be put on 
the CATV operators by the provisions of 
the bill, he will realize that, though it 
may be beautifully written, it will be a 
“peautiful job’ done on some people. 
And I am not thinking of the Federal 
Communications Commission, but of the 
people. 

There is nothing slippery in it, but 
earnestly, sincerely, and beautifully, we 
put something in this bill that will put 
an end to free enterprise. If a local 
station is built that is good for any- 
thing, and if there are community pro- 
grams that are good for anything, no- 
body in his right mind is going to pay for 
something which he can get free. That 
is a part of free enterprise. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
from New Hampshire answer a ques- 
tion? The Senator knows, having a 
CATV in his community, that these op- 
erators are taking a signal out of the 
air which originates in a rather large 
city; I think in this particular case pos- 
sibly Boston. There is a case pending 
at the present time which raises the 
question as to whether or not a CATV 
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can take a signal out of the air and not 
pay the man who goes through the ex- 
pense of originating it. That case is 
now pending. I do not know how the 
case is going to be decided. But let us 
assume it is decided that the CATV has 
no right to use that signal, that he can- 
not take that signal without permission, 
and unless he gets permission, he can- 
not use it and redistribute the signal to 
the viewing public who are his clients. 
In a case of that kind, who does the 
Senator think is going to hear from the 
people who have gone to the expense of 
installing a CATV system in their homes, 
and of paying for a television set? Who 
is going to protect those people who 
have installed the CATV system? Are 
they not going to come running to the 
Senator to have the Federal Government 
umpire the unreasonable charges that 
might be made, that might be confisca- 
tory of their property? What are we 
going to do then? I just hope the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island is a Member 
of the Senate when that happens. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator asked a 
question. May I answer it? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
If the courts, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in another 
of a long line of remarkable decisions, 
decides to throttle this industry, put it 
out of business, and choke it to death, 
then let them do it, and we will meet 
the situation when it comes. There is 
no need of our doing it first. I doubt 
if it will be done. 

Mr. PASTORE. But there is a serious 
question pending in the courts. I am 
only hoping that what is feared will not 
happen. But I have told representatives 
of CATV systems that one of the es- 
sential benefits of this legislation was 
to have them come under an umbrella 
of regulation. They were told that if 
the broadcasters who originate the sig- 
nals try to charge exorbitant fees in or- 
der for them to get permission to use 
those signals, they will always have the 
FCC in a position to act as a wise um- 
pire, and they can look to the FCC. 
They were much impressed when I said 
that. They may have changed their 
minds when they got out in the corri- 
dors, but they were impressed when I 
told them that. 

Mr. COTTON. They can do it with 
the bill as it is. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, because the con- 
sent was left out of the bill. May I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
KERR]. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator from 
Rhode Island say the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, which has control 
of the station whose signal is being 
picked up, could not control them with- 
out this act? 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not say that. 

Mr. KERR. That is what the Sen- 
ator did say. 

Mr. PASTORE. I said the CATV 
would not have any right to go before 
the FCC. 

Mr. KERR. Who says they would 
not? 

Mr. PASTORE. I say so. 

Mr. KERR. Who prescribes that? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Because the Senator 
says they should be put under the CATV. 
That is just the point. 

Mr. KERR. Cannot a person go into 
court and ask for justice, without being 
set aside by the court? 

Mr. PASTORE. The FCC is not a 
court. It is a regulatory body. We are 
trying to put the parties under this body 
with appropriate procedures. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator wants to 
make them slaves, without provision 
for protection of their lives. How silly 
can one get? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iam not silly. Iam 
talking about jurisdiction. 

Mr. KERR. SoamI. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am talking about 
jurisdiction, and there is nothing silly 
in it. 

Mr. KERR. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission does not have to be 
given regulatory control over any citizens 
to enable those citizens to go before 
that Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and file a petition. 

Mr.PASTORE. A petition to do what? 

Mr. KERR. To enforce any right 
that an American citizen has with ref- 
erence to that Commission’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator could 
not be more wrong than he is. 

Mr. KERR. Well, the Senator has 
proved that one Senator can be wrong. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know about 
that. I have not proved any such thing. 
I am merely saying to the Senator that 
the purpose of this bill is to put the 
CATV’s under supervision of the FCC 
so they can file petitions and FCC can 
take appropriate action. 

Mr. KERR. And I am saying they 
do not have to be put under the FCC. 

Mr. PASTORE. And I am saying the 
Senator is wrong. 

Mr. KERR. And I am saying the 
Senator does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. PASTORE. So we are at a stale- 
mate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I intend this to be 
a dampening interlude. I refer to a sit- 
uation the distinguished and able and 
forthright Senator from Rhode Island 
and I last discussed several months ago, 
about three television stations in Alaska 
which originate their own signals by 
means of regular station television 
equipment. 

The signal is then fed into a coaxial 
system and distributed to homes and 
subscribers who pay a monthly fee for 
the service. These stations do not re- 
ceive or amplify signals originated by a 
television station. The programs pro- 
vided are on film, except for certain local 
programs originated by the station. 

I wish to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, would such 
stations be included in the definition of 
a community antenna television system, 
which the bill would regulate? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. This bill would 
not apply, for the simple reason that 
those stations originate their own pro- 
grams and are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the bill. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Would the Senator 
have any objection to my asking unani- 
mous consent at this time to have 
printed in the Recorp a very useful and 
explanatory letter which the Senator 
wrote to me on this very point on Janu- 
ary 6, 1960? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the letter printed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
January 6, 1960. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR BARTLETT: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of December 
29, 1959, in which you refer to S. 2653, a bill 
which would amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to establish jurisdiction in the 
Federal Communications Commission over 
community antenna systems. 

In your letter you refer to three operations 
which distribute television programs by wire 
in Sitka, Ketchikan, and Nome, Alaska. 
These systems, as you indicate, do not re- 
ceive or amplify signals that are originated 
by a television station. They merely provide 
film programs which are transmitted over 
wires in a closed circuit fashion for sub- 
scribers. 

In your letter you state it is clear from a 
reading of S. 2653, and the report accom- 
panying it, that the bill does not intend to 
cover situations such as those operating in 
Sitka, Ketchikan, and Nome. The definition 
of a community television system that is in- 
tended to be regulated under the provisions 
of S. 2653 is as follows: 

“(hh) ‘Community antenna television 
system’ means any facility performing the 
service of receiving and amplifying the sig- 
nals transmitting programs broadcast by one 
or more television stations and redistribut- 
ing such programs, by wire, to subscribing 
members of the public, but such term shall 
not include * * * (3) any such facility used 
only for the distribution, by wire, of pro- 
grams for which a charge is imposed gen- 
erally on all subscribers wherever located, 
and which are not in the first instance 
broadcast for reception wthout charge by all 
members of the public within the direct 
range of television broadcast stations.” 

You will note that it is very specific in de- 
fining a community antenna system as a 
“facility performing the service of receiving 
and amplifying the signals transmitting pro- 
grams broadcast by one or more broadcast 
stations and redistributing such programs by 
wire to subscribing members of the public.” 

In addition, on page 12 of the committee 
report, the following statement with refer- 
ence to the definition of a community an- 
tenna television system appears: 

“This section defines the term ‘CATV sys- 
tem’ as a facility performing the service of 
receiving and amplifying the signals trans- 
mitting programs broadcast by one or more 
television stations and redistributing such 
programs by wire to subscribing members of 
the public. However, it does not include (1) 
any such facility which serves fewer than 50 
subscribers; (2) any such facility which 
serves only the residents of one or more 
apartment dwellings under common owner- 
ship, control, or management, and commer- 
cial establishments located on the premises; 
or (3) any such facility used only for the dis- 
tribution, by wire, of programs for which a 
charge is imposed generally on all sub- 
scribers wherever located, and which are not 
in the first instance broadcast for reception 
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without charge by all members of the public 
within the direct range of television broad- 
cast stations.” 

Therefore, your understanding of the 
legislation is correct. As you know, the bill 
is presently pending on the Senate Calendar 
and probably will be taken up soon after the 
session begins. 

If I can be of any further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O. PASTORE. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MONRONEY and Mr. 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. My only reason 
for asking the Senator to yield at this 
time is that reference was made by the 
Senator a few moments ago to the fact 
that I introduced a regulatory bil. 

Last year the committee had already 
scheduled hearings on S. 1739, S. 1741, 
S. 1801, and S. 1886. I then introduced 
S. 2303. I mention this sequence 
merely to show that there were four bills 
pending which would have done great 
violence to the CATV industry. 

In order to have before the committee 
the industry’s position as to the nature 
of the regulation, should any be required, 
I introduced my bill. 

I will say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that during the hearings the dis- 
tinguished Senator did a great service 
for the CATV industry, by excluding 
from the reported bill the provision 
which would have permitted the original 
broadcaster to control the programs, as 
many of the bills provided. The Sena- 
tor would not accept that as a part of 
the bill. Many other features of several 
of the bills would have been detrimental 
to the CATV industry. 

After the hearings, when I was home 
in the late summer, I conferred with the 
members of this great industry in my 
home State. I was informed that they 
had considered what advantages they 
might receive from regulation and what 
disadvantages it would impose. Their 
position at that time was that they did 
not seek to be regulated and to be given 
licenses, even though they might be given 
“grandfather” licenses. At that time 
these men asked me to oppose the bill. 

The day the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island reported the bill from 
the committee I filed an objection 
against consideration on the Consent 
Calendar. I am not a “Johnny come 
lately’ who is suddenly’ disturbed 
about being “lobbied” by a few TV 
station owners. My objection to the bill 
was known to the committee and was 
filed on the day the bill was reported. 

I think it is quite important, Mr. 
President, that we realize these men 
represent a very small industry, por- 
tions of which are operating in widely 
divergent areas. They felt they were 
led astray a bit by following the advice 
of some Washington lawyers, who do not 
think that regulation and licensing ev- 
ery 3 years is a very bad idea. Cer- 
tainly, I do not think the average in- 
dustry or the average business wishes 
to be licensed. 


McGEE 
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If the Senator will yield a little fur- 
ther, I should like to make one more 


thing clear. 

The latest expression from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was 
filed yesterday in regard to the House 
pill, H.R. 11041, which is exactly the 
same as the bill, S. 2653. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the comments of the Federal 
Communications Commission on H.R. 


11041. 
There being no objection, the com- 


ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


CoMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION ON H.R. 11041, “A Bm. To 
AMEND THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 
To ESTABLISH JURISDICTION IN THE FEDERAL 
CoMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION OVER CoM- 
MUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS,” IDENTICAL TO 


S. 2653 

H.R. 11041 would create a broad Federal 
regulatory authority over community anten- 
na television systems by applying to them a 
prohibition against operation without a li- 
cense from the Federal Communications 
Commisison, comparable to that now de- 
scribed in section 301 of the Communica- 
tions Act with respect to radio transmission 
apparatus. 

The bill defines a “community antenna 
television system” in the same manner as 
the Commission has suggested in legislative 
recommendations made in the spring of 1959 
and which are now embodied in H.R. 6748. 
It would also except community antenna 
television systems from the definition of 
“common carrier” in section 3(h) of the 
Communications Act and thereby make clear 
that the bill does not authorize the regula- 
tion of such systems as “common carriers” 
under title II of the Communications Act— 
an objective in which the Commission fully 
concurs. The remainder of the bill would 
include in one new section of the act section 
$30, the text of the new provisions and a 
reference to those existing provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934 which are to be 
brought into play under the proposed regu- 
latory scheme. It is noted, however, that 
the bill would not apply section 325(a) to 
CATV so as to require them to obtain the 
consent of originating television stations to 
CATV redistribution of their signals. The 
application of this requirement to CATV was 
included in the Commission’s legislative 
proposals so as to place community antenna 
television systems on the same footing as 
other television repeater services in this re- 
gard. 

The bill includes a statutory determination 
that the licensing of present program serv- 
ices of existing community antenna tele- 
vision systems would be in the public inter- 
est. While this provision would “grand- 
father in” existing systems, their licensing 
would still be subject to the prohibition of 
section 310 against alien ownership, and li- 
censes so granted would still be subject to 
the revocation and antitrust provisions in 
sections 312 and 313 of the present statute. 
The bill would permit local stations to re- 
quest the Commission to subject licenses 
issued under this “grandfather” provision, to 
conditions as to CATV operations which 
would significantly facilitate the continued 
operation of the station if it is providing the 
only locally originated television broadcast 
service in the community. It would appear 
that the impact of these provisions is to per- 
mit the imposition on existing CATV’s of 
appropriate operating conditions, such as a 
limitation on the number or source of the 
signals redistributed by it but not to author- 
ize a complete denial of a license application 
for an existing CATV system. The bill would 
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apply a public interest standard for the 
grant of licenses to new CATV systems and 
of modification of licenses of existing sys- 
tems—that is, that findings as to the public 
interest and necessity of the grant shall be 
made with due regard for the desirability of 
facilitating the continued operation of a 
television station which is providing the only 
available locally originated broadcast serv- 
ice. However, as distinct from its effect upon 
existing systems, the application of this 
standard to requests for new systems or the 
addition of new program services by existing 
systems would authorize the complete denial 
of such a request. Another distinction in 
the bill as between existing and new sys- 
tems—procedural in character but of sub- 
stantive effect—would establish new hearing 
procedures and rights with respect to the 
licenses of existing systems but would make 
the issuance of licenses for new systems or 
modifications of existing ones subject to the 
protest procedures set forth in section 309 
of the Communications Act. 

The new section 330(f) which is proposed 
by H.R. 11041 follows the Commission’s legis- 
lative proposal to require CATV’s to carry the 
programs of a local television station upon 
the latter’s request and would permit the 
promulgation of rules by the Commission to 
assure that reception of such programs via 
the CATV systems would be reasonably com- 
parable in technical quality to other pro- 
grams redistributed by the CATV. 

The bill would require the Commission to 
promulgate rules and regulations so as to 
preclude the duplication of programs of a 
local station by the CATV system serving 
subscribers in the same community. In 
promulgating such rules under the authority, 
the Commission is again called upon to give 
due regard to the desirability of facilitating 
the continued operation of a television sta- 
tion which is providing the only available 
locally originating television service. 

The Commission’s continuing study of the 
CATV local station problem leads it to favor 
what it understands to be the basic under- 
lying objectives of the proposed legislation. 
The bill would encourage local television 
broadcast station operation by extending 
some protection against inequitable compe- 
tition by unlicensed television services and, 
at the same time, recognizes the public 
benefit in the provision of multiple program 
services by CATV systems. It may be noted 
that these objectives form the basis of 
two of the priorities set forth by the Com- 
mission in its sixth report and order for the 
assignment of television channels. 

The Commission’s earlier examination of 
the CATV local station problem and its views 
with respect thereto are reflected in its re- 
port and order in docket No. 12443, which 
was adopted on April 13, 1959. In that docu- 
ment the Commission set forth the reasons 
for its view that an all-encompassing juris- 
diction over CATV systems, through manda- 
tory licensing requirements under the Com- 
munications Act, was neither necessary nor 
desirable in the public interest. However, 
in an attempt to reach some of the objectives 
reflected in H.R. 11041, the instant bill, and 
to permit some adjustment of the unfair 
competitive situation of TV stations as 
against CATV systems, the Commission did 
recommend the enactment of legislation 
which would (a) require that CATV’s obtain 
permission of stations whose broadcast sig- 
nals they redistribute; (b) require that, upon 
request by any local TV station, the CATV 
system carry the program broadcast by the 
local station; and (c) authorize the Commis- 
sion to promulgate rules to assure that in 
broadcasting local station programs the 
CATV system will take reasonable measures 
to provide a picture of reasonable technical 
quality. These recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Congress and are now embodied 
in H.R. 6748 and S. 1801. 
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Thereafter, the Commission initiated a 
field inquiry into the general subject of TV 
repeater services and particularly into the 
problems encountered by local stations in 
communities served by a CATV system. This 
inquiry was made by a member of the Com- 
mission and staff officials during August 1959 
in the States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming, and the views of 
various organizations and individuals who 
reflected all sides of the local station-CATV 
controversy were obtained. As a result of its 
further consideration of this problem in the 
light of the information obtained since the 
issuance of its Report and Order in Docket 
No. 12443, the Commission is in accord with 
the approach taken in subsection (g) of the 
proposed legislation as it looks to the pre- 
vention of the duplication of local station 
programs by a CATV system. It would ap- 
pear that the ability of CATV systems, oper- 
ating without any Federal statutory restric- 
tions, to intercept first-run programs broad- 
cast by stations in large metropolitan areas 
and to redistribute them to subscribers in a 
small community in advance of the broad- 
cast of that same program by the local sta- 
tion, gives rise to an inequitable competitive 
disadvantage which the local station is un- 
able to overcome by any reasonable means 
within its control. Although this disadvan- 
tage may not be precisely measurable, there 
is ample recognition of the differing com- 
mercial values of TV program transmission, 
based on factors of time and area, in the long 
established practices of the motion picture 
distribution and exhibition field as well as in 
the broadcast industry itself. Also to be 
considered is the fact that under a national 
policy which looks to the provision of as 
many radio services as possible to as many 
people as possible, the duplication within a 
reasonable period of time of a program 
broadcast or about to be broadcast to all the 
people of a community by a local station 
would appear not to be in the public interest. 

While in accord with the general objectives 
of H.R. 11041, the Commission is of the view 
that broadscale legislation establishing a 
mandatory licensing scheme for all CATV 
systems may work a result far beyond its 
apparent purposes. The bill may well have 
the effect of requiring that a substantial, if 
not complete preference be given to a local 
television station against any new CATV 
system or any enlargement of an existing 
one, without adequate regard to the multiple 
program services which would thereby be 
provided. More importantly the Commis- 
sion is of the view that the objectives of this 
bill would best be achieved; that ample 
protection would be afforded local stations; 
and that inequitable competitive disadvan- 
tages would be largely eliminated, if the 
Congress were to adopt legislation to— 

1. Amend section 325(a) of the Communi- 
cations Act so as to make it applicable to 
CATV systems. 

2. Require that upon request by any local 
TV station, a CATV system shall carry the 
programs broadcast by the local station. 

3. Authorize the Commission, by rule or 
order, to prescribe standards to assure that 
the reception of local programs via a CATV 
system shall be reasonably comparable in 
technical quality to other programs redis- 
tributed by the CATV. 

4. Authorize the Commission to prescribe 
appropriate rules and regulations to pre- 
vent the duplication of local station pro- 
grams by a CATV system. 

The Commission must also note that H.R. 
11041 would require the licensing and regu- 
lation not only of CATV systems which may 
be established in the future but also of the 
some 500 to 700 systems which are already in 
existence. CATV systems already exceed in 
number all the local TV broadcast stations 
and it’s obvious that a proper administra- 
tion of the licensing system established in 
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the bill would require substantially more 
personnel and appropriations. It would 
therefore be vital that the enactment of 
such broad legislation by the Congress be 
accompanied by supplemental appropria- 
tions sufficient to enable the Commission to 
handle the substantially increased tasks 
that would be imposed upon it. However, 
even were the necessary funds and staff made 
available, the Commission does not believe 
that a licensing system for CATV’s could, in 
practice, serve the underlying objectives of 
the bill any more effectively than is possi- 
ble, at far less cost, through enactment of 
the regulatory provisions listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

SEPARATE VIEWS OF COMMISSIONER JOHN S. 

Cross 

I concur with the preceding views of my 
colleagues with the exception of the full 
paragraph in the center of page 3 and with 
recommendation “4” on page 4. 

Subsection (g) of H.R. 11041 would prevent 
the duplication of local television station 
programs by CATV systems. It would not, 
however, prevent similar duplication by oth- 
er TV repeater services (satellites, transla- 
tors, and boosters) which provide signals to 
the areas served by local TV stations. In 
my judgment, effective nonduplication of lo- 
cal station signals cannot be accomplished 
by such halfway measures; if CATV systems 
must not duplicate the programs of local 
TV stations, then all other TV repeaters 
should be required to protect local stations 
from duplication. In sum, this means sim- 
ply that either all or none should be con- 
fronted with such an obligation. 

Moreover, even if all TV repeaters were 
required to avoid duplicating local station 
programs, I am not convinced that compli- 
ance with such a mandate would prove prac- 
ticable and workable. After an exhaustive 
study of this overall problem, this Commis- 
sion considered the public interest would 
best be served by carrying out the finding 
and conclusions reached in its report and 
order of April 13, 1959, in docket 12443. I 
voted for the adoption of docket 12443 and 
nothing has occurred in the interim to per- 
suade me that the public interest would be 
served by changing it. Docket 12443 has this 
to say on the subject (FCC 59-292, pp. 40- 
41): 

“95. Another suggestion made by various 
broadcasters is that there be a rule against 
the CATV duplicating programs carried by 
the local station; sometimes this request is 
confined to programs being presented simul- 
taneously, but other broadcasters request 
that the CATV not be allowed to present 
(‘live’ or ‘first run’) programs to be pre- 
sented later by the local station. There 
are further requests that the local station 
be given the first refusal, as against presen- 
tation on the CATV system, of all programs 
of its network, and that indeed the CATV 
not be permitted to present any of that net- 
work’s programs. 

“96. We cannot agree to adopt or support 
any of these suggestions. Certainly, with re- 
spect to anything more than the barring of 
simultaneous duplication, we believe this to 
be an unwarranted invasion of viewers’ rights 
to get ‘live’ programing if they are willing 
to pay for it. The suggested rules restrict- 
ing presentation of the programs of the local 
station’s network would appear to be cumber- 
some, if not completely unworkable, espe- 
cially considering that many stations in 
small markets, including some of those cov- 
ered in the record, present programs of two 
or even three networks. As to the prevention 
of simultaneous duplication, it is true that 
this would involve no loss of program service 
to the community; but it would appear to 
present substantial inconvenience, not only 
to viewers (who would have to keep switch- 
ing channels to follow a particular network) 
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but to the auxiliary services (presumably 
translators would have to be treated the same 
way), who would have to keep turning their 
installations on and off.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall read a portion of the comments on 
the House bill. 

The Commission must also note that H.R. 
11041 would require the licensing and regu- 
lation not only of CATV systems which may 
be established in the future but also of the 
some 500 to 700 systems which are already in 
existence. CATV systems already exceed in 
number all the local TV broadcast stations 
and it is obvious that a proper administra- 
tion of the licensing system established in 
the bill would require substantially more 
personnel and appropriations. It would 
therefore be vital that the enactment of such 
broad legislation by the Congress be accom- 
panied by supplemental appropriations suffi- 
cient to enable the Commission to handle 
the substantially increased tasks that would 
be imposed upon it. However, even were the 
necessary funds and staff made available, 
the Commission does not believe that a 
licensing system for CATV’s could, in prac- 
tice, serve the underlying objectives of the 
bill any more effectively than is possible, at 
far less cost, through enactment of the regu- 
latory provisions listed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Three of the purposes of the bill before 
us are endorsed by the Commission. 

The Commission agrees that it would 
be desirable, upon request by a local TV 
station, to have a CATV system carry 
the programs broadcast by the local 
station in a one-station area. That is 
almost universally done, without any law 
requiring it. 

Secondly, the Commission believes it 
should be authorized to prescribe stand- 
ards to insure that the reception of local 
programs under a CATV system is 
reasonably comparable in technical 
quality to other programs redistributed 
by the CATV system. The technical 
quality of the signal of the local station 
over these systems is usually identical 
with the network station being picked 
up. 

A third position is recommended, 
which these men feel they cannot follow, 
which has been debated at length. 
Perhaps a moment more will help to 
straighten us out on that matter. 

The Commission recommends, with 
one Commissioner dissenting, that the 
Commission be authorized to prescribe 
appropriate rules and regulations to pre- 
vent the duplication of local station 
programs by a CATV system. 

Why do these men object to that? It 
is simply that these are small businesses. 
The average is perhaps 400 or 500 sub- 
scribers to a system. To do as requested 
would require the manning of some sort 
of monitoring arrangement by an en- 
gineer in order to cut duplicating pro- 
grams off. The man would have to have 
in front of him a list of programs which 
might be duplicating with regard to the 
local station. 

For that reason these men feel that 
this would entail substantial expense for 
additional employees on the payroll. In 
the smaller type of operation this would 
be a considerable burden, and it would 
represent a large portion of the profit 
for many CATV systems. 
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The Commission believes it does not 
need the bill. The Commission does not 
wish to license every CATV, but recom- 
mends these three things, two of which 
are being done almost universally, 
without legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, to 
come back to the point of beginning, I 
wish to say that to my State passage of 
this bill means little or nothing. Han- 
dling the bill was my responsibility, and 
I have performed it to the best of my 
ability. We gave the subject long hours 
of consideration. We gave it intense, 
deep study. We came forth with a bil] 
which met with the approval of the sub- 
committee and of the full committee. 

I have visited the State of my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT]. I have 
visited the State of my friend from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. I have visited 
in Montana. I went to the States which 
have the problem. There are CATV 
systems in those States. I visited the 
State of my friend from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH]. There are local broadcast 
stations, as well. 

I have said all that I care to say. I 
have tried to be as persuasive as I can 
be. If it is the intent and the purpose 
of the Senate to kill the bill, that is 
entirely up to the Senate. 

As of this moment, I think those who 
have the problem ought to rise and 
speak. I hope they will speak eloquently 
enough so that whatever we do we shall 
not affect anyone unduly. I hope we 
will take care of the band of little people 
who have only one available station, 
who hope that they can see one little 
program one little evening on some 
weekday in their little bailiwicks out in 
the Midwest. 

That was the only purpose of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. It is the 
only objective of the bill. If Senators 
want to send the bill back to slumber 
forever, that is entirely the responsibil- 
ity of the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. 
allI care to say. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Why does the Senator not 
present such a bill and let us pass it? 
Why bring before the Senate a bill which 
would regulate 100 little people who do 
not want the bill, in order to protect 1 
group of little people who, if they are 
entitled to protection, will have it with- 
out a voice in the Senate being raised 
in opposition? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has explained that. I have 
explained it as completely asIcan. That 
is the way it stands. That is the way it 
is. 

Mr. KERR. Take it or leave it? 

Mr. PASTORE. Ido not think we can 
agree to the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. It 
has been a joy to debate this issue with 
the Senator this afternoon. It is always 
a pleasure to do so. I have always en- 
joyed debating with the Senator, not 
only today but also in the past. 


I think I have said 
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I have stated how the matter stands. 
This is the bill approved by the commit- 
tee. From now on we shall hear from 
the men who have problems in their own 
States. Then we will calmly come to a 
vote. Whatever is the vote of the Sen- 
ate, I shall accept it with good grace. I 
sincerely hope that the bill will be 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. As a spokesman for one 
of the States very deeply involved in 
connection with the bill, I should like 
to say, first, that if ever an individual 
operated above and beyond the call of 
duty, it has been the chairman of the 
subcommittee. It was my strong impres- 
sion everywhere he went in that part of 
the world where he ordinarily had no 
business to be that the fairness with 
which he conducted the hearings and the 
depths to which he probed the problems 
involved arouse admiration on all sides. 
I personally can report that the people 
who now stand in opposition came away 
singing the praises of the fairness of the 
subcommittee’s conduct. This was the 
on-the-spot reaction before the great 
mobilization began. I wish the chair- 
man to know that those of us in the 
mountain West shall be forever grateful 
for his great scholarship, fairness, and 
skill in handling a difficult question 
ordinarily so foreign to the chairman, in 
the interest of our section of the country. 

Never do I recall, in the 15 months 
which I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, one man standing alone so eloquent- 
ly and so effectively against so many. I 
think this demonstration will go down as 
one of the most effective performances 
in the history of the Senate. In the 
closing minutes of the assault a number 
of questions have been raised which I 
think ought to be set straight for the 
RECORD. 

The distinguished minority leader 
asked, “Where are the amendments? 
What has happened to them?” I ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island if on 
every desk there is not a copy of the 
amendments at stake and also if each 
of the amendments is not printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of May 10? 

This is not a sneak attack. This 
measure has been advertised, the amend- 
ments have been submitted, and ac- 
cepted by the subcommittee. Is that not 
the case? 

Mr. PASTORE. The junior Senator 
from Rhode Island is not impressed by 
a last-minute assertion that there are 
certain amendments which have not been 
Stated. Anyone who has followed the 
history of the bill, anyone who has at- 
tended the hearings, anyone who has 
attended the conference, anyone who has 
talked to the people on both sides of the 
issue, well knows that everything perti- 
nent has been considered. We studied 
the amendments suggested. We had a 
meeting. I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming attended that 
meeting and will recall the personal un- 
fortunate incident which caused me to 
return to Rhode Island. I had to leave 
the meeting rather early. But we met 
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for the purpose of considering the 
amendments. We agreed we would ac- 
cept the amendments. We said so in the 
office of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

At the last minute it is said that we 
did not consider the amendments. That 
is said by Senators who are going to vote 
against the billanyway. No matter how 
I agree to amend the bill, Senators who 
are opposed to it will still be opposed to 
the bill. We recognize that these are 
only arguments made on the floor, and 
we are not carried off by them. 

I repeat: This is the bill we have pre- 
sented. The bill will not be sent back 
to be improved. The bill, if sent back 
to committee, will be sent back to die. 
We know that. If the opponents of the 
measure do not want CATV to come un- 
der the supervision of the FCC, that is 
satisfactory tome. But I think the pub- 
lic interest demands it. I think for their 
own sake CATV would be better off if 
they did come under FCC. Surely in 
those areas of the country which are 
represented by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming we need this kind of 
measure if we are to have free television 
for those who cannot afford to pay the 
fee, who cannot afford to have to pay for 
television. In many instances those 
people live in places where, even if they 
could afford it, they could not get it 
anyway. That is a situation the bill 
takes care of. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire raised a point 
of interpretation of the bill itself. Is 
is not true that the point he raised was 
included and encompassed in the 
amendments to which we had agreed, 
and which are printed in the Rrecorp? 
This question is raised only as a factor 
tending to confuse rather than to spell 
out honest differences on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is a great admirer of the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CorTon], and certainly I 
would not wish to say anything which 
could be construed as being in derogation 
of him. But the fact remains that the 
Senator from Rhode Island knows the 
Senator from New Hampshire is opposed 
to the bill. No matter how I might 
agree to amend the bill, I know he would 
still oppose it. Some questions were 
raised. I think the issue is abundantly 
clear. Representatives of the industry 
suggested a change here and there. We 
said, “If it will make you happy, we will 
accept the change, but not a change of 
the meaning.” We were ready to make 
history to that effect. As a matter of 
fact, we were so agreeable that I think 
they became a little ambitious. 

Mr. McGEE. At least they became a 
little overconfident, or maybe properly 
confident, as appears. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Is there not another 
aspect of the continuance of local broad- 
casting stations beyond the service that 
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a single station renders in itself? Does 
that not stem from the interest of the 
booster population; that is, the group in 
the mountain West which must depend 
upon booster TV reception as their only 
signal? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. 

Mr. McGEE. The booster extends the 
range of the broadcaster’s own live 
signal? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. I 
visited a town which had a population of 
no more than 400 or 500 people. On 
top of a hill a booster had been installed. 
The people of the town had contributed 
to pay for the installation. It was a 
nonprofit venture. It was a kitchen- 
type booster. But they installed the 
booster at their own expense. That is 
how far people will go to get a signal. 
Those are the people who are trying to 
have the bill enacted. They have the 
booster. They amplify the signal and 
send it to a town of 400 or 500 people 
who have no other television. That is 
the only television they have. They 
have only the one signal. Those are the 
people we are trying to protect. 

Some industry representatives are say- 
ing, “We are the little people.” They are 
the little people who are running around 
in air-conditioned Cadillacs. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a final question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iyield. 

Mr. McGEE. Is it not true that there 
are large centers of the West which un- 
der no circumstances can receive a TV 
signal? I think at once of a community 
in the State of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado {Mr. ALLottT], who is 
now standing and waiting to address the 
Senate. I refer to the community of 
Grand Junction, a city of 40,000, with 
one live TV station. Through boosters 
it serves an additional 55,000 people, 
nearly 100,000, all told. 

Without that service, with only com- 
munity antenna television, the 40,000 
might be serviced, but the 55,000 are left 
out without service. I think of the Sara- 
toga Valley in my own State, a commu- 
nity of 700, where the community an- 
tenna people refused to go in because 
they could not make it pay, and the 
people would get it in no other way than 
by boosters. I think of the ranching area 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] represents. This 
area would be turned down by the com- 
munity antenna people because they 
could not afford to give them TV. I say 
the citizens in my State and in the State 
of the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLotT] and, indeed, all the 
people of the West, have a right to be 
first-class TV viewers and citizens and 
not second or third class. 

This is the great and noble cause to 
which the Senator from Rhode Island, 
who comes from the “down East” coun- 
try, has labored so courageously, and I 
want him to know our deep appreciation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
served for many years with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PAsTORE] when he was Governor of his 
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State, and during his service in Con- 
gress, and I have been greatly impressed 
by his presentation this afternoon of a 
bill that is of concern to me and to many 
others. I may be the only Member of 
the Senate who lives in a community 
where we have CATV piped into our own 
stations. There has been a great deal 
of discussion about the effect of the bil) 
in communities where there is a local 
TV station. We live in an area where we 
are proud to receive and, in fact, de- 
lighted to get, CATV. As a matter of 
fact, until we secured it in our hometown, 
we could not get Kansas weather reports 
except through the State of Nebraska. 
I do not think it is unfair to state that 
we are paying $7 a month for it. We 
wish we did not have to pay, but we are 
delighted to pay that sum. 

That is the group of people about 
whom I am concerned. 

I have been very diligent on the floor 
this afternoon. I sincerely hope that 
nothing will be done which will inter- 
fere with the antenna TV systems, be- 
cause it is only through these systems 
that the people can get programs in 
many great areas of the country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I say 
with all the honesty and sincerity at my 
command that the bill may present a 
little inconvenience—because these peo- 
ple will have to file for licenses, but that 
will be perfunctory in most cases—even 
if the Supreme Court rules that the 
broadcasters have no proprietary right 
in the signal which they originate, inso- 
far as the particular locality from which 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
comes, that locality might not be af- 
fected, even if the bill fails. The fact 
is that if the Supreme Court should rule 
that they are capturing a signal out of 
the air and commercializing that signal, 
over which the broadcasters have a 
proprietary right, then serious trouble 
can ensue. The best thing that could 
happen to these people, in such a situa- 
tion, would be for the bill to be passed. 
If the bill were passed, they would be 
placed under the control of the Commis- 
sion which not only has supervisory au- 
thority over the broadcasters, but would 
have authority and responsibility over 
CATV as well. I know that if the Su- 
preme Court decision goes against them, 
they will come rushing to the Senator 
and to me, but then it may be too late. 
I hope the representatives of CATV in 
the galleries will listen attentively to 
what I am saying. I pointed this out to 
the representatives of CATV, and they 
seemed to listen attentively. I received 
the impression that they understood 
precisely what I was trying to say. 

I hope the Supreme Court will not dis- 
turb the present practice. However, if 
the Supreme Court should rule that 
since the broadcasters put out the pic- 
ture at tremendous cost, it is not right 
to take that picure without permission 
and commercialize it. Other people can- 
not take the signal of a baseball game, 
for example, and commercialize it with- 
out paying for it. Therefore I say that 
the passing of the bill could be the best 
thing that could happen to them. 

These CATV people claim that they 
stick up an antenna and take the pro- 
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gram out of the air and thereby create a 
business. They say that they are free to 
do it, and it is nobody’s business what 
they do. That is all well and good if 
they are right. If they are wrong, how- 
ever, then the passing of this bill, as I 
have said, is the best thing that can 
happen to them. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state that 
the Senator from Rhode Island has com- 
pleted an outstanding task this after- 
noon in presenting this subject to the 
Senate. It is a matter of great concern 
to many of us. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I appreciate the out- 
standing work which has been done by 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. He came to our State of Utah and 
conducted hearings there. We have 
communities in Utah which cannot re- 
ceive a signal even though they have 
boosters. I do not see how it can be 
said that with respect to an industry 
which is regulated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, so far as tele- 
vision stations are concerned, when the 
Senate has already passed a bill regulat- 
ing boosters and translators, the com- 
munity antenna systems should not be 
regulated at all. I believe all of them 
should come under the same Commis- 
sion. They are in the same general 
business of distributing signals to peo- 
ple. Therefore I should like to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island if he does 
not believe that the only way we can get 
a continuity of a system in this whole 
field is to bring all the mediums under 
the regulation of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, which has the obli- 
gation of regulating in the public inter- 
est? 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the industry 
people in the galleries are listening. 
They too are using franchises, and poles, 
and stringing wires, and using the air. 
They could very well be classified as 
common carriers in their States. They 
could come under the public utilities 
commissions. They have already started 
to do that in Montana, and I believe also 
in Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. We have passed a law in 
Utah. 

Mr. PASTORE. They are doing it in 
Colorado, I understand. That is all right 
with me. I would be agreeable, if the 
bill does not pass, to adopting a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it is the sense of 
Congress that this is a responsibility of 
the States; the States should take con- 
trol. 

However, because I think that there 
are many captive customers—people who 
have bought their television sets. They 
are charged so much a month for CATV 
service. I believe they should be pro- 
tected. We must remember that after 
the system is installed, there is nothing 
to prevent the fee from going up to $15. 
These are people at the end of the line, 
like natural gas customers, and more or 
less like all utility customers. I do not 
say the situations are strictly analogous. 
The question is, Shall we put CATV op- 
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erators under Federal regulation, because 
they are connected with the television 
industry, or do we wait until they are 
put under State regulation? 

Some change is inevitable. The pres- 
ent condition will not exist much longer, 
There is the kind of situation that has 
been brought out with respect to Kan- 
sas. Certain localities cannot get any 
kind of television reception unless the 
people buy TV. That is pay TV. They 
are paying for the privilege of receiving 
it, just as a charge is made when a gas 
main is installed and a person has to 
pay a certain amount each month. Per- 
haps while business is good and the 
CATV operators supplying the need are 
satisfied with a fair return on their 
money, the fee may be moderate, but 
that fee could go up. 

We took care of CATV operators in 
the bill. We said we will not consider 
them common carriers and put them 
under the utility formula. We placed 
them under the Communications Act, 
title III. In a large measure I think 
that is protection for CATV. 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
about little people who are engaged in 
this business. That is largely fancy. 
There are those that have 40 or 50 cus- 
tomers, but we know of cases where a 
system has been sold for over a million 
dollars. I am not making a point of 
that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, before 
starting my remarks on the pending bill, 
I must say, as others have said before 
this afternoon, how much I admire the 
very outstanding work the Senator from 
Rhode Island has done on the floor of the 
Senate with the bill. 

I had the opportunity to be with the 
Senator from Rhode Island in Colorado 
at the time he held hearings in that 
State. The subject of the bill is one 
charged with great emotionalism. I be- 
lieve there is far more emotionalism in it 
than is justified by the circumstances. 
I sat with the Senator in the hearings. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] also was present, I believe. I lis- 
tened to the testimony which was given 
at that time. I also expressed my views. 
If anyone says that there is some idea 
which has not been considered by the 
committee, I would ask him to pick up 
the hearings which were held by the 
subcommittee presided over by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. Very few ideas 
and concepts, indeed, relating to this 
subject exist which were not discussed 
and considered in the hearings. There- 
fore, I shall confine my remarks today 
primarily to two aspects of the measure. 
One is the aspect of a reasonable ap- 
proach to the question; the other is the 
aspect of no approach at all. 

I can see no reason for anyone being 
against CATV per se. It is only in the 
areas where it becomes unfair com- 
petitively with those who are already in 
the area by license that the question 
arises. This is the first problem which 
must be recognized. 

The first problem, linked to the sec- 
ond, is that of survival for the original 
broadcaster. I refer here to the tele- 
vision stations in smaller communities 
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which have rendered a great public serv- 
ice since their inception. These smaller 
TV stations were constructed at great 
risk by farsighted broadcasters who 
were willing to take a chance on their 
own future in order to enhance the fu- 
ture of their neighbors. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 
Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that 


proadcasters are under contract and 
must pay for the pictures they show? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is entirely cor- 
rect. I intended to bring that out, but 
since the Senator has been so kind as to 
raise the question, I may say that not 
only have these people been entrepre- 
neurs in the best sense of that word in 
seeking to establish new service for their 
community, but they have already sub- 
jected themselves to licensing by the 
Federal Communications Commission; 
and they have paid and must continue to 
pay for the services which they give to 
their neighbors. 

How do they pay? They have to sell 
advertising in their own community in 
order to pay for it. 

No more thorough investigation of 
this problem has been made than that 
which has recently been concluded by 
the subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore}. They 
made the same kind of investigation into 
the booster situation, and last year the 
Senate passed the bill on that subject. 

I do not know how anyone to whom a 
piece of proposed legislation means less 
personally than this bill means to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island could 
possibly have devoted himself so assidu- 
ously and so objectively, and with such 
great fighting spirit, I may say, as the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island has 
done. For this he deserves, and will 
always have, the respect and the thanks 
of all of us who must deal with this 
problem. 

I was privileged to make some observa- 
tions when the committee was in Denver 
during the past fall as a part of extensive 
hearings. I desire to pay special recog- 
nition to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, whose fair and impartial 
approach to this complex and sometimes 
emotional problem has won him the 
respect of the broadcasting industry. 

Mr. President, no more accurate de- 
scription of the chasm facing these 
smaller broadcasters can be found than 
that on page 4 of Senate Report 923. 
The paragraph to which I refer is as 
follows: 

The costs of wiring a community are such 
that only the densely populated areas can be 
economically served by CATV systems. The 
result is that generally suburban and rural 
areas receive no service from such systems. 


Mr. President, one point ought to be 
made clear. CATV systems, by the very 
nature of their construction and opera- 
tion, cannot generally serve suburban 
areas, nor can they ever serve rural 
areas, 

In essence, uncontrolled CATV would 
rip the heart from the market area upon 
which these smaller stations depend for 
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their very existence. If these small sta- 
tions fold, then a concurrent TV black- 
out occurs in the booster areas which 
these stations support. For example, in 
my own State of Colorado, such a local 
situation exists in Grand Junction. The 
man who owns that station installed one 
of the first radio stations in Colorado at 
a time when people said it could not be 
made to pay. He also installed a televi- 
sion station in the western portion of 
Colorado at a time when everyone said 
a TV station could not be made to pay. 
But he has made them pay. The TV 
station at Grand Junction provides news 
and entertainment, together with se- 
lected educational programs, not only to 
the city itself, but also to more than 36 
boosters covering other parts of western 
and central Colorado and eastern Utah. 

Let us see what will happen if CATV 
is permitted to go into Grand Junction, 
for example, unlimited or unproscribed 
by any rules of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, without any limita- 
tion on its powers or anything else. 

The Grand Junction station is able to 
carry the signals of three or four sta- 
tions. If a CATV is permitted to enter 
the area unregulated, it can soon drive 
the local TV operator out of business. 
The CATV service will serve the commu- 
nity or the particular town or city, but 
on the outskirts of the community, and 
even in the suburban areas, there will 
be a blackout, because the people no 
longer will have any local TV station to 
which they can tune. That is true not 
only on the outskirts of the city, but as 
one goes into the country there are 36 
booster stations which have been set up 
by the TV operators to pick up the sig- 
nals of the particular TV station. Those 
booster stations are in eastern Utah and 
western Colorado. They are placed 
there to pick up the signals of the par- 
ticular station in the city, but the station 
will be driven out of business. There- 
fore, all the money that has been spent 
on the boosters—approximately $5,000 
for each of them—vwill have been wasted. 
The people will be in complete darkness, 
and will remain in complete darkness for 
any foreseeable time in the future. 

To extend further the example of this 
station, let me describe what would hap- 
pen if CATV were permitted to skim the 
cream from its programing without re- 
alistic consideration for the station’s 
survival. CATV has already laid the 
groundwork to operate in Grand Junc- 
tion with the announced intention of ob- 
taining programing from existing Den- 
ver stations. By airing these selected 
programs in advance of KREX-TYV, and 
without regard for the property rights 
of the Denver stations involved, a mat- 
ter which I shall discuss in a moment— 
the CATV operator is pushing KREX- 
TV, together with its news and local 
programing, toward the edge of the 
chasm. 

Mr. President, I readily recognize the 
effort made by the committee in trying 
to offset any such contingency. Subsec- 
tion (d) of the bill provides for petition 
from both broadcaster and CATV opera- 
tor alike so that the FCC may make some 
decision based upon the convenience and 
necessity of the general public. 
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Some broadcasters have evidenced 
alarm, however, at the provisions of sub- 
section (c), the so-called grandfather 
clause. They fear that existing CATV 
operations could, in fact, obtain blanket 
approval and license and thus destroy 
the effect of the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I point out to them, and 
to my colleagues, the language contained 
in the subsection which refers to the 
provisions immediately following sub- 
section (d), and to the regulations and 
guidelines clearly established in subsec- 
tion (d) itself. 

Here is the essence of protection for 
the broadcaster which the bill provides. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, although permitted to grant appli- 
cation for existing CATV operations, 
must nevertheless review and consider 
these operations in the light of their ef- 
fect upon the local broadcaster if the 
local broadcaster can show any signifi- 
cant damage from uncontrolled CATV. 
In other words, existing systems would 
be subject, and properly so, to the same 
criteria as future CATV applicants. 

What type of people depend upon 
boosters and upon this type of opera- 
tion? Last fall I had a unique experi- 
ence. In traveling around my State, I 
visited a small town, one of the smaller 
towns in the State, and had lunch with 
a group of citizens. They had conceived 
the idea that perhaps they could do 
something for themselves in the televi- 
sion field, and they did. They had gone 
to the general store of the town and 
purchased dynamite. With their own 
picks, shovels, and jeeps, they had built 
a road to the top of a mountain, 12,000 
feet high. This was a small community, 
having a population of not more than 
200. This group had built a road to the 
mountaintop with their own muscles, 
and there they built a booster. 

Mr. President, are we going to permit 
the CATV to blackout people of that 
kind? I say no. With 36 boosters op- 
erating, all dependent on one station, I 
say we must consider the interests of all 
people. That does not preclude CATV 
from coming into the area upon a free 
and equal basis with anyone else and 
under such regulations as the FCC may 
prescribe. 

Mr. President, earlier I referred to the 
question of property rights. This is the 
second problem, and one which the bill 
overlooks. Briefly, among the broad- 
casters there is grave concern regarding 
the apparent freedom granted CATV to 
pluck from the air, free of charge, a sig- 
nal placed there at great expense. In- 
deed, the same concern was shared by 
those who created the original act, which 
we seek to amend. They, therefore, in- 
cluded a section protecting those prop- 
erty rights. I refer to section 325(a) of 
the Communications Act of 1934. So 
that my colleagues may have a basis 
upon which to make their decision, I now 
read that section of the act: 

Sec. 325. (a) No person within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall knowingly 
utter or transmit, or cause to be uttered or 
transmitted, any false or fraudulent signal 
of distress, or communication relating there- 
to, nor shall any broadcasting station re- 
broadcast the program or any part thereof of 
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another broadcasting station without the 
express authority of the originating station. 


I call attention to the words— 

Nor shall any broadcasting station re- 
broadcast the program or any part thereof of 
another broadcasting station without the 
express authority of the originating station. 


Those are the concluding words of 
section 325(a). 

The junior Senator from Rhode Island 
has already stated most eloquently what 
might happen if the Supreme Court were 
to rule that this clause is applicable to 
the present CATV situation. I predict 
that if the Supreme Court did so rule, 
the representatives of CATV would be 
down here as thick as locusts, requesting 
the enactment of legislation to free them 
from the burdens imposed on them by 
this measure. 

Mr. President, at this time I send to 
the desk an amendment which I shall 
call up later in the proceedings. I ask 
that the amendment lie on the table and 
be printed, to be available tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lusk 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
received and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
amendment makes amply clear that, in 
placing CATV within the bounds of the 
regulatory control of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, CATV is not 
to be regarded as a common carrier. 
Neither are broadcasters, either radio or 
television. The fact is that the CATV 
signal is wire-carried. Notwithstanding, 
in the truest meaning of the operation, 
CATV is an integral part of the broad- 
casting operation. Why, then, should we 
not include section 325(a) as one of those 
applying to this new entry in the field 
of broadcasting? 

The argument has been raised that 
broadcasters would price CATV out of 
business. I disagree, Mr. President, as do 
many responsible members of the broad- 
cast industry and, I firmly believe, 
many responsible CATV operators, as 
well. I should like to emphasize that this 
section in no way precludes the original 
broadcaster from granting his consent 
for use of the signal free of charge. The 
basic issue here is that he be accorded the 
right of consent. 

The essential point here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is one of moral and legal rights 
which this body is entrusted to protect. 
It is my intention, therefore, to offer at 
the appropriate time the amendment 
which I have sent to the desk, to make 
applicable to the operation of CATV the 
provisions of section 325(a) of the Com- 
munications Act. Again, I emphasize 
that the intent here is not to penalize 
CATV, but to protect the established 
property rights of broadcasters whose 
signals are being resold without having 
recourse. 

Mr. President, it is argued that the bill, 
if enacted, will hold up the CATV group, 
or something of that sort. I point out 
that we cannot forget that those who 
today have these broadcasting facilities 
have constructed them, expanded them, 
maintained them, and operated them at 
great expense, and now continue to 


operate them. We must not forget that 
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they broadcast, at very great expense 
to themselves, these signals, which they 
have picked up, also at great expense to 
themselves. 

The situation would be different if only 
certain individual persons or small 
groups were concerned. But in this sit- 
uation, one group proceeds, at great ex- 
pense, to place a signal in the air; and an- 
other group takes the signal from the air 
and puts it to work for itself, without 
making any payment to the originator of 
the signal or without even obtaining the 
consent of the originator of the signal. 

Mr. President, this measure is a very, 
very important one. Unless this bill is 
enacted into law, we shall cause wide- 
spread blackouts in areas which now 
receive television. 

I see in the Chamber the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GeEE]. There will be such blackouts in 
his State, and also in Idaho and, I be- 
lieve, in part of Utah; and I believe there 
will be widespread blackouts in Colorado. 

Some Senators assume that the per- 
sons chiefly affected are those who live 
in cities. However, I wish to say that 
we must protect the property rights of 
all persons affected—and even if the 
property rights of only one person were 
affected. 

I point out that unless a measure of 
this sort is enacted into law, not only 
will those who live in remote areas be 
blacked out, insofar as the reception 
of television is concerned, but the same 
situation also will apply to those who 
live in the fringe areas of cities. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator from 
Colorado have any figures in regard to 
the areas of his State which may be 
dependent on single stations or on boost- 
ers? Has that information been made 
available? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have it here, and I 
can supply it for the Recorp. I know in 
this one area 36 stations are dependent 
on this one signal. In other towns in 
the State, there are 50-odd boosters 
which pick up the signal on one chan- 
nel and put it out to others in those 
areas. 

Mr. McGEE. Will the Senator from 
Colorado agree that it is especially diffi- 
cult for those of us who represent the 
mountain-region States to convey to 
Senators from other parts of the coun- 
try the fact that in our areas TV is still 
in the frontier stage. The people there 
do not have a wide choice of programs 
or an unlimited number of channels 
from which to choose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. I sup- 
pose that people who live in the heavily 
populated East find it hard to realize 
how much the signals from the repeat- 
ers or the boosters mean to those who 
live in the sparsely populated areas of 
the West. The list which I hold in my 
hand includes the names of towns such 
as Coaldale, De Beque, Dolores, Eagle, 
Fleming, and many, many others. The 
significance of this matter to such areas 
cannot be overestimated, in my opinion. 

Mr. McGEE. Is it not true that in 
ranching areas the people are almost 
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entirely dependent on only one signa]? 
Many are unable to attend the movies, 
or even the drive-ins; in some of these 
areas such facilities are not readily 
available. So if the one television signa] 
which the people of those areas now 
receive were not to be available, they 
could not readily find an alternative 
form of entertainment or recreation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is well 
aware that in his State, as in mine, in 
the mountainous areas, particularly in 
the winter—in fact, almost in the winter 
entirely—we have great amounts of time 
when it is very difficult to get from one 
point to another. As a result, these 
single signal stations are of great sig- 
nificance to those people who have no 
other way or other means of getting 
those signals. 

One of the Senators who has spoken 
eloquently on the other side of the ques- 
tion said to me yesterday there was no 
need for boosters in Colorado because 
Colorado had a CATV. He said that 
statement particularly applied to east- 
ern Colorado. Well, the Senator is sim- 
ply unaware of what he is saying, be- 
cause eastern Colorado is pretty well 
filled up with boosters, according to the 
list I have. 

Mr. McGEE. The burden of the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion is not that anybody 
should be put out of business, but that 
we should try to extend the coverage of 
this utility to as many people as possi- 
ble. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S VETO 
OF THE DEPRESSED AREAS BILL, 
S. 722 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Friday last President Eisenhower re- 
turned, without his approval, S. 1722, 
the so-called depressed areas bill. I ap- 
plaud such action by the President; and 
it is my hope that in the event there is 
an attempt to override this judicious 
veto, it will be soundly defeated. 

Mr. President, there are many prob- 
lems which confront our Nation from 
time to time, both domestic and foreign. 
It has been recognized, since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the estab- 
lishment of our form of government, 
that the Federal Government was sov- 
ereign in the conduct of foreign affairs 
and the State governments possessed 
little, if any, responsibility in this area. 
On the other hand, in some areas of 
domestic affairs, the States enjoy com- 
plete sovereignty, and other areas are 
occupied jointly by both State and Fed- 
eral Governments. It was with the ap- 
parent intention of operating within the 
area which is jointly occupied that the 
Senate enacted S. 722 during the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress. 

Mr. President, there is a great differ- 
ence between the principle that the Fed- 
eral Government has a definite respon- 
sibility in promoting the fullest possi- 
ble employment and legislation which 
seeks to substitute a federally assisted 
planned economy for the free enterprise 
system. 
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S. 722 is an effort by the Congress to 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
industries which had either chosen not 
to locate in areas in which it was found 
uneconomical to operate, reduced their 
operations in such areas, or removed 
their plants to areas where a more favor- 
able economic climate existed. However, 
there is no substitute for the three pri- 
mary and initial prerequisites for a fa- 
vorable industrial atmosphere; namely, 
capital, business judgment, and a mar- 
ket for the product produced. Any at- 
tempt by Government to substitute tax- 
payers’ funds for the lack of conditions 
which would insure the ability of indus- 
try to be efficient and competitive would 
result in an extremely unfortunate situ- 
ation. True, employment may be tem- 
porarily boosted, but as soon as the com- 
petitive advantages created by the sub- 
sidy have been exhausted, those initial 
factors which left the community with- 
out employment in the first place will 
reassert themselves. The alternative 
will then have to be faced of either con- 
tinuing the subsidy or leaving the com- 
munity where it was, but for the addi- 
tional burden of a staggering addition 
to the public debt. 

An additional reason for my opposi- 
tion to this legislation is the fact that 
it will create a new Federal agency and 
add an undetermined number of addi- 
tions to the already awesome army of 
Federal bureaucrats. Those who sup- 
port this measure as a temporary means 
of alleviating unemployment in certain 
areas are obviously outstandingly naive. 
The history of our Republic has demon- 
strated that “temporary” in relation to 
Government agencies is not contained 
in the Federal lexicon. 

Lasting solutions to those problems 
which now face so-called depressed areas 
can be forthcoming only through the ef- 
forts of local citizens. Local participa- 
tion and private financing under this 
bill would be held to a minimum, and the 
major role of the undertaking would be 
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assumed by a newly created independent 
agency within the executive branch of 
the Government. Financing of indus- 
trial development projects by the Fed- 
eral Government could go as high as 65 
percent, local community participation 
could be as low as 10 percent, and pri- 
vate financing as little as 5 percent. 

Mr. President, it is my firm conviction 
that S. 722 represents a step in the 
wrong direction in solving the problems 
of areas which are presently beset by 
economic difficulty. Thousands of de- 
velopment boards have been created by 
States, cities, and communities, and 
most, if not all of them, have diligently 
set about creating the conditions con- 
ducive to industrial efficiency, so that 
industry, recognizing these assets, would 
locate and thrive in the community. 
This local initiative would be materially 
inhibited by the Federal assistance pro- 
vided in S. 722, and the artificial eco- 
nomic climate created will ultimately 
compound the difficulties which are 
sought to be glossed over by this legisla- 
tion. 





U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
REDEMPTIONS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
just received from the Treasury Depart- 
ment a monthly report on sales and re- 
demptions of series E and H savings 
bonds, which I have requested be sent 
to me regularly, and am again deeply 
concerned by the continuing trend of re- 
demptions exceeding sales. This situa- 
tion has been reflected by the statistics 
without pause since July 1958, and with 
only one interruption since March of 
that year. During the 24-month period 
ending April 30, 1960, the excess of 
E- and H-bond redemptions over sales 
has totaled $2,324 million; even the in- 
crease in interest rates from 3.26 percent 
to 3.75 percent, which was put into 
effect in September 1959 following con- 
gressional action to lift the interest ceil- 
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ing on these bonds, failed to stop this 
trend, with an excess of redemptions 
over sales during those 7 months of $565 
million, though it did result in a slow- 
ing down of the excess of redemption. 

For some time, I have been advocating 
that steps be taken by the Treasury 
Department to stop further attrition of 
individual holdings of these anti-infla- 
tionary bonds, which represent an im- 
portant portion of the national debt, and 
signify the interest of every citizen in 
his country’s fiscal situation. 

At the present time of world crisis, 
where our Nation’s economy is the front- 
line of the East-West struggle, it seems 
particularly important to take action in 
this field. I again urge that the Treas- 
ury avail itself of the authority granted 
last year by the Congress to raise inter- 
est rates on E- and H-bonds beyond the 
present 3.75-percent level. It should un- 
dertake a massive patriotic drive to sell 
to the public what we now call savings 
bonds, but which should be renamed 
“Peace Bonds’—perhaps featuring a 
special $25-billion issue which would 
seem to attract millions of new investors 
in a significant shift of the national debt 
into these securities. Irrespective of 
congressional action on long-term mar- 
ketable bond interest rates at this ses- 
sion, this would reflect a shift of the 
debt into the longer term securities 
which is sought to be achieved by the 
administration. The suggestion of my 
colleague, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wiiurams], for an immediate rise 
in the savings bond interest rate to the 
4.25-percent ceiling, is a most commend- 
able plan for the achievement of this 
goal. Together with my colleague from 
Delaware, with whom I have been work- 
ing in this field constantly, I urge this 
course upon the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Treasury Department may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 




















Sales ! Redemptions ! Net Outstanding in 1959 
Change 
1958 1959 1958 1958 1959 Change 
Amount | Percent 
LAST YEAR 
o— ee eetaiaacn eel 398 350 —48 —12 412 —14 —103 —89 
i as aaccstetiisincicininicd 368 338 —30 —8 383 —15 —95 —s80 
aa 376 323 —53 —14 411 —35 —147 —112 
ee FOR ncn an. 4, 670 4, 506 —164 —4 5, 187 —517 —601 —4 
gn nccmeinl 418 350 —68 —16 417 +1 —156 —157 
re 369 309 —60 —16 380 —11 —145 —134 
September__..........-.- 352 300 —52 —15 397 —45 —169 —125 
RE 378 358 1) —5 407 —29 —137 —108 
November..............- 324 332 +7 +2 342 —17 —58 —41 
TS 370 377 +7 +2 414 —43 —77 —34 
Calendar year-_..-...---- 4, 689 4, 320 —369 —s 4, 856 —167 | —1,199 | —1,032 
THIS YEAR 

ON a id eg te) 486 421 —65 —13 526 —40 —142 —102 
cs a 383 438 +55 +14 410 —26 —19 +7 
Set oo oot nee 414 393 —21 —5 460 —46 —44 +2 
et ies ie. css 350 340 —10 -3 452 —103 88 +15 








18ales and redemptions beginning January 1960 include exchanges of minor Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Debt Analysis Staff, May 5, 1960. 
amounts of series F- and J-bonds for H-bonds but exclude exchanges of E-bonds for 


H-bonds. 
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THE BOMARC MISSILE: AN INTE- 
GRAL ELEMENT IN AMERICA’S 
DEFENSE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
just received word that a completely suc- 
cessful test of the Bomarc B missile was 
conducted this morning at Eglin Air 
Force Base. To those of us who have 
been following the development of this 
important missile, this comes as ex- 
tremely good news. It is particularly 
significant at this time because tomorrow 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
will begin hearings on the cuts made in 
the defense appropriation bill, and one 
of the items drastically cut by the House 
was the Bomarc program. 

Probably the main reason why the 
House voted to eliminate the Bomarc 
program was because of the partial fail- 
ures during the early tests of the Bo- 
marc B. But since the House acted, 
there have now been two tests, both com- 
pletely successful, which make it appar- 
ent that the Air Force’s confidence in 
the missile is justified. 

BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 


We have now invested about $600 mil- 
lion in the Bomarc B missile, and are 
now right on the brink of beginning full- 
scale production. The Marquardt plant 
in Ogden, Utah, which produces the 
ramjet engine for the missile, is 90 per- 
cent tooled up, and production has 
already begun. 

On March 24 the Air Force announced 
its decision to reduce the number of Bo- 
marcs previously programed in order to 
provide a better balance of air defense 
weapons within the limitations imposed 
by the budget. 

Let me emphasize that I have no quar- 
rel with the Air Force’s decision, despite 
the adverse economic impact on Utah. I 
felt that the overruling consideration 
was to get the maximum amount of de- 
fense for every dollar spent, and if this 
involved cutting back the Bomarc pro- 
gram, I was willing to go along with that, 
as were the other members of the Utah 
delegation, and, I believe, most of the 
people of Utah. 

But there is a big difference between 
reducing the number of Bomarc missiles 
to be produced and eliminating them 
entirely. The March 24 reduction was 
part of a carefully prepared plan, drawn 
up by military experts, intended to pro- 
vide a better overall mix of defensive 
weapons. The House action, in con- 
trast, was not the result of any carefully 
prepared plan; it was an arbitrary and, 
in my opinion, precipitate decision, and 
one which should be overruled by the 
Senate. 

THE NEED FOR BOMARC 

We have heard much during the last 
2 years about our susceptibility to 
Russian attack between now and 1965, 
when our missile capability will be far 
greater than it is today. During this 
extremely critical period, the years of 
the so-called missile gap, the Bomarc 
is one of the most important defense 
weapons we have. It is incredible that 
those who claim there is a missile gap 
should oppose the construction of the 
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weapons we need to guarantee safety 
from attack during the crucial period 
they are talking about. 

It has been said that the Bomarc will 
be obsolete in several years, when Rus- 
sia will have a larger force of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. ‘There are 
two answers to this: 

First, the Bomarc is not likely to be 
obsolete in the foreseeable future, be- 
cause even with the existence of the 
ICBM, the bomber threat and its as- 
sociated air-to-surface missile capabil- 
ity will still exist, and to provide 
defense only against intercontinental 
missiles, and not against air-breathing 
missiles and planes, would be an open 
invitation to attack. Second, even 
though the need for the Bomarc may 
decrease several years hence, it is an 
absolute necessity at this time. There 
is no other weapon in existence or un- 
der development which can do the job 
the Bomarc is designed to do. Here 
again, to eliminate the Bomarc entirely 
is, as the Air Force has indicated, an 
invitation to attack. 

There are three points I should like to 
emphasize today. The first is that the 
cut is wasteful. It cannot be justified 
from an economic standpoint, because 
it would leave a gap in our air defense 
which would have to be filled by produc- 
tion of additional fighter aircraft at a 
much greater cost. 

Second, the Bomarc missile would give 
much better defense than would the 
number of F-106 fighter planes required 
to replace the missiles. 

Third, the House action would delay 
the day when we will have adequate de- 
fense against attack by manned aircraft. 

COST CONSIDERATIONS 


With respect to the cost, Gen. H. M. 
Estes, Jr., Assistant Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, has testified that 
the procurement of interceptors as an 
alternative to Bomarc, including opera- 
tion and maintenance for 1 year, would 
cost $677.6 million. The Bomarc pro- 
curement costs, including operation and 
maintenance for 1 year, would be $466.6 
million. Thus, there would be a saving 
of $211 million during a single year by 
approval of the Bomarc instead of pro- 
curement of a comparable number of 
fighter interceptor planes. 

Maj. Gen. R. J. Friedman, Director of 
Budget, Comptroller of the Air Force, 
estimates that the cost of the Bomarc 
missiles will be $3.2 million each, and 
that the cost of the F-106 would be $4.4 
million each. He has testified that it 
would cost about $1 billion to provide 
the number of fighter planes needed to 
replace the canceled Bomarcs. He 
emphasizes that replacement would have 
to be on a one-for-one basis. 

So unless the Air Force is completely 
wrong in its cost estimates, it would re- 
quire more money to provide the needed 
air defense with aircraft rather than 
Bomarc missiles. Now, let us consider 
the question of whether the two systems 
are really comparable. 

LIMITATIONS OF FIGHTER PLANES 


The North American Air Defense Com- 
mand has studied the potentialities of 
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the two systems in light of the defense 
mission it is assigned, and has recom- 
mended that the Bomarc program be 
continued for the simple reason that the 
Bomarc can do the job better than can 
fighter planes. 

Obviously, a fighter plane has some 
advantages. It has the advantage of 
being under the personel control of a 
pilot, and it might be used more than 
once. And NORAD has indicated that 
it needs some fighter planes. It also 
needs, however, a goodly number of 
Bomarcs to give a “mix” of weapons 
which will provide the necessary flexi- 
bilitv. NORAD must be prepared to 
meet various tactics—mass raids, sneak 
raids, and low- and high-altitude attacks. 
Without the Bomarc, our capability to 
meet these varied threats is substantially 
diminished. 

Incidentally, with respect to the ad- 
vantage of control by a pilot, it should 
be emphasized that during the actual] 
attack, the pilot does not control the 
plane. Human reflexes and human vi- 
sion are too limited to permit a pilot to 
attack an incoming supersonic missile or 
plane. The plane is controlled electron- 
ically by SAGE, the same system as is 
used to control Bomarc, and, in fact, 
uses a missile to effect a kill. 

REACTION TIME 


The Bomarc has a much more rapid 
reaction time than does a fighter plane. 
It is in a continual state of readiness, and 
its reaction time of only 30 seconds is far 
beyond the capability of a plane. 

And once in the air, the Bomarc can 
proceed to its target much more rapidly 
than the fighter plane—in fact, about 
twice as fast. Of course, our fighter 
planes, such as the F-101 and the F-106, 
are capable of supersonic speeds, but not 
in extended range operations. If they 
fly at these high speeds all the way to 
their target, they quickly run out of 
fuel, and if they are over the ocean, they 
have no chance of getting back to their 
base. Their range at top speed is only 
a fraction that of the Bomarc. 

General Estes, discussing the advan- 
tages of the Bomarc, said: 

In the low-altitute regime, the Bomarc B 
has been specifically designed to attack 
targets at low altitudes. A high launching 
rate of missiles per base makes available an 
unequaled concentration of firepower that 
permits the defense system to cope with 
massed attacks or simultaneous attacks from 
all directions. The high launch rate, long- 
range and rapid reaction capabilities of Bo- 
marc B combine to permit early engagement 
of bombers and thus remove the nuclear air 
battle from the vicinity of the targets being 
defended. 


In response to a question about the 
difference between the missiles and 
fighters, General Estes said: 

One is altitude, sir. One is the compe- 
tence that you can build into a missile sys- 
tem that you cannot in a fighter. For ex- 
ample, it is extremely difficult to put a large 
nuclear warhead into a fighter because you 
cannot escape from your own nuclear blast 
from your own missile. Bomarc, once it 
blasts, doesn’t care. There is no human in 
it. So you have the capability of putting 
much larger warheads on your missile in 
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order to vaporize the bombs and the bomber. 
Therefore, it is the intention of ae 
American Air Defense Command to use 

mixed force of weapons, each of which oe 
capabilities which are not directly attain- 
able in the other type of weapon, to take on 


any attack. 


It seems to me that there can be no 
question about the relative effectiveness 
of the “mix” recommended by the Air 
Force and a force made up only of fighter 
planes and short-range missiles. 

BOMARC READY SOONER 


But beyond all this there is another 
consideration, and perhaps this may be 
the most important of all. Even if the 
F-106’s were completely effective, even if 
we could double their speed and increase 
their range, and provide them with more 
powerful warheads, all this would be 
academic. ‘The fact is, we simply can- 
not build the additional F-106’s by the 
time when we will need them. 

Now, it is true that the F-106 has 
been in production for some time. But 
production of an airplane cannot mere- 
ly be turned on or off like a faucet. 
Even though we have the assembly line 
in operation, no orders have been placed 
for the tens of thousands of additional 
parts which would be required to extend 
production, as recommended by the 
House committee. That is why the Air 
Force estimates that it would take about 
a year longer to produce the number of 
fighter planes needed than it would to 
produce the Bomarc B, which is already 
beginning production, and for which 
parts have already been ordered. And 
this is the time lag for the version of the 
F-106 now in production. An improved 
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version would not be available until 
about 3 years after the Bomarc. 


BOMARC TEST RECORD 


Now, let me return to the Bomarc test 
record, which, as I indicated earlier, was 
a major factor in influencing the House 
decision. 

The success of tw@ Bomarc A missiles 
in firings against a supersonic missile 
and a drone May 12 at Eglin Air Force 
Base was a convincing demonstration of 
the effectiveness of the Bomarc. The 
first test of a complete Bomarc B mis- 
sile on April 13 was 100 percent suc- 
cessful. The simulated target was in- 
tercepted. The missile was destroyed by 
the range safety officer at 150 nautical 
miles, the limit of the gulf test range. 
The ramjet problems which had been 
experienced in the early flights at Cape 
Canaveral have been overcome. Like- 
wise, today’s test was a complete suc- 
cess, with every part of the missile func- 
tioning perfectly. The missile traveled 
270 miles, diving from an extremely high 
altitude to intercept a simulated target. 

Interestingly enough, even the earlier 
tests of components of the Bomarc B, 
which were reported in the press as fail- 
ures, actually were partial successes, and 
as a matter of fact, contributed much to 
the development of the missile. At this 
point, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a table showing what 
these flights were designed to test, and 
the number of successes and failures on 
each attempt. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Test number 
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I think it is apparent that the Cana- 
dians recognize the value of the Bomarc, 
and it is equally apparent they desire 
that the program be continued as rec- 
ommended by the Air Force, in keeping 
with the agreement made between Can- 
ada and the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, on the basis of the 
facts available at the time the House 
committee acted, I am sure that I would 
have voted to continue the Bomarc B 
program, aS recommended by the Air 
Force. But if there had been any 
doubts in my mind, I am sure they would 
have been erased by the results of the 
tests made since the House acted. I 
believe that anyone who is concerned 
with a sound defense for the United 
States during the next several years will 
concur in the recommendation of the 
Air Force and will agree that the funds 
needed for the Bomarc B missile should 
be restored. 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY TO 
SUBMIT CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the filing of reports pursuant 
to Senate Resolutions 54, 56, and 61, of 
the 86th Congress, be extended to June 
15, 1960. This request concerns annual 
reports of certain subcommittees of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 17, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
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tainly, in view of the remarkable success 
of the Bomarc in its recent firings, and 
of the above analysis of the earlier at- 
tempts, it appears that the Air Force is 
justified in its optimism about the 
Bomarc, and its willingness to rely on 
the Bomare as a key element in our 
defense against aerial attack. 

THE CANADIAN POSITION 


A decision such as whether or not to 
build a particular weapon must, of 
course, be based primarily upon techni- 
cal considerations and military needs. 
And it is upon such considerations that 
the Bomarc is justified. But perhaps it 
would be appropriate to invite attention 
to one other aspect—the attitude of our 


us on the Bomarc, who are helping to 
supply parts and bases for it, and who 
have the same stake as we have in effec- 
tive defense of the North American 
Continent. 

In this connection, the Honorable 
G. R. Pearkes, Minister of National De- 
fense of Canada, said in the House of 
Commons on April 29, in discussing the 
House committee’s action: 

This is a recommendation, of course, by 
the Appropriations Committee which has 
yet to receive the approval of the Senate and 
the administration. If this recommenda- 
tion is approved and made final then it will 
not be in keeping with the arrangements 
which were made over a year ago between 
our two countries for the air defense of this 
continent. 


ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 18, 1960, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 

the Senate May 17, 1960: 
U.S. MARSHAL 

Lyle F. Milligan, of Wisconsin, to be US. 
marshal for the eastern district of Wiscon- 
sin for the term of 4 years. (Now serving 
under an appointment which expired March 
1, 1960.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 17, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 31: 1: In Thee, O Lord, do I put 
my trust. 

Most merciful and gracious God, may 
we now hallow Thy name and receive 
Thy help to gain the mastery in all the 
bitter conflicts and precarious situations 
of these days when we are tempted to 
yield to a sense of failure and futility. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to gird us 
with moral sagacity and noble strategy 
as we contend with the forces of lawless 
violence and brutal tyranny and may it 
never be true that the sons of this world, 
in their generation, are wiser than the 
sons of light. 

Help us to believe that we can take the 
fear and restlessness out of our human 
life by putting our trust in Thee and by 
reminding ourselves that Thou art our 
refuge and strength. 

Show us how we may learn to achieve 
a finer skill in the art of brotherly living 
and attain unto the wisdom and peace of 
seeking one another’s welfare. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





THE SUMMIT MEETING 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation in Paris calls for cool heads. 
I urge that we close ranks in support of 
the President and leave the settlement of 
the affair to him and his advisers. This 
is no time for second guessing. The 
President and his advisers have the in- 
formation and background to deal with 
this crisis and I hope and pray they will 
handle it capably. It will be of tremen- 
dous help to them to know that we, 
back home, are united behind them. 

This whole affair points up more 
clearly than ever before the need for 
the Freedom Academy which I proposed 
in my bill, H.R. 3880, introduced in the 
previous session. The Freedom Academy 
would turn out trained, dedicated men 
and women of the free world to work to 
counteract the activities of the Commu- 
nist conspirators who are all about us, 
both here and abroad. We need a more 
effective method of operation in the 
battle to win men’s minds to the peace- 
ful ideals of the free world. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Rarns] I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have permission to sit today during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objéction. 





AUTHORIZING THE ARCHITECT OF 
THE CAPITOL TO PERMIT CER- 
TAIN TEMPORARY AND PERMA- 
NENT CONSTRUCTION WORK ON 
THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 166 authorizing the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to permit certain 
temporary and permanent construction 
work on the Capitol Grounds in connec- 
tion with the erection of a building on 
privately owned property adjacent 
thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 


joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol is hereby authorized 
to permit (1) the performance within the 
United States Capitol Grounds of excavation, 
temporary construction, or other work that 
may be necessary for the construction of a 
national headquarters building and other 
related facilities for the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America on the 
property immediately northwest of the inter- 
section of Constitution Avenue Northwest, 
and Louisiana Avenue Northwest, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and (2) the use of Capitol 
Grounds property located west of the street 
curb on Louisiana Avenue Northwest, be- 
tween Constitution Avenue Northwest and 
First Street Northwest, for purposes of in- 
gress and egress to and from the building 
site during such construction. No perma- 
nent construction shall extend within the 
United States Capitol Grounds except as 
otherwise provided in subsection (b) of this 
joint resolution. 

(b) The Architect of the Capitol is hereby 
authorized to permit the following improve- 
ments of a permanent nature to be made on 
Capitol Grounds property located west of 
the street curb on Louisiana Avenue North- 
west, between Constitution Avenue North- 
west and First Street Northwest: 

(1) The removal of the existing driveway 
which provided access to a gasoline station 
which formerly occupied such site; the 
patching of the existing curb; and the re- 
grading and sodding of the area comprising 
such driveway; 

(2) The extension of existing sewers and 
the building of new manholes under the 
sidewalk along Louisiana Avenue Northwest, 
between Constitution Avenue Northwest and 
First Street Northwest, to accommodate 
service laterals from the proposed new build- 
ing, and the installation of necessary lat- 
erals; 

(3) The installation of service laterals 
from existing gas and water mains located 
on Capitol Grounds property located at 
Louisiana Avenue Northwest, between Con- 
stitution Avenue Northwest and First Street 
Northwest; 


(4) The removal and replacement of exist- 
ing sidewalks located on Capitol Grounds 
property at Louisiana Avenue Northwest, be- 
tween Constitution Avenue Northwest and 
First Street Northwest; 

(5) The planting of seven additional trees 
between street curb and new sidewalk along 
Louisiana Avenue Northwest, between Con- 
stitution Avenue Northwest and First Street 
Northwest, such trees to be selected by the 
Architect of the Capitol; 

(6) The regrading and resodding of the 
remaining area; and 

(7) The plugging and filling of a portion of 
the abandoned brick arch sewer located at 
the northeast corner of the proposed new 
building. 

Sec. 2. The United States shall not incur 
any expense or liability whatsoever, under or 
by reason of this joint resolution, or be liable 
under any claim of any nature or kind that 
may arise from anything that may be con- 
nected with or grow out of this joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. No work shall be performed within 
the Capitol Grounds pursuant to this joint 
resolution until the Architect of the Capitol 
shall have been furnished with such assur- 
ances as he may deem necessary that all 
areas within such grounds, disturbed by 
reason of such construction, shall, except as 
otherwise provided in this joint resolution, 
be restored to their original condition with- 
out expense to the United States; and all 
work within the Capitol Grounds herein au- 
thorized shall be performed under condi- 
tions satisfactory to the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed as conveying to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America any right, title, or interest in or to 
any of the temporary or permanent improve- 
ments made by it within the Capitol Grounds 
pursuant to this joint resolution. 


The Senate joint resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 





RELIGIOSA LUIGIA FRIZZO ET AL. 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
calendar (H.R. 3805) for the relief of 
Religiosa Luigia Frizzo, Religiosa Vit- 
toria Garzoni, Religiosa Maria Ramus, 
Religiosa Ines Ferrario, and Religiosa 
Roberta Ciccone. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 





MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. MCMURRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1433) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
McMurray. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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HENRY AND EDNA ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1721) 
for the relief of Henry and Edna Rob- 


inson. 
: Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 





MR. AND MRS. MOSES GLIKOWSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1766) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
Glikowsky. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 

over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 





GERALD DEGNAN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 684) for 
the relief of Gerald Degnan, William C. 
Williams, Harry Eakon, Jacob Beebe, 
Thorvald Ohnstad, Evan S. Henry, 
Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Kotila, Ber- 
nard Rock, Bud J. Carlson, Charles F. 
Curtis, and A. N. Dake. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the persons enumerated below the sums 
specified, in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States 
as reimbursement for personal effects de- 
stroyed as a result of the fire which occurred 
on October 2, 1958, at Sherman, Alaska, when 
the claimants were employed by The Alaska 
Railroad: Gerald Degnan, $286.83; William 
C. Williams, $755.92; Harry Eakon, $342,49; 
Jacob Beebe, $743.85; Thorwald Ohnstad, 
$1,556.32; Evan S. Henry, $199.68; Henry Pit- 
matalik, $472.22; D. LeRoy Kotila, $217.70; 
Bernard Rock, $729.79; Bud J. Carlson, 
$313.05; Charles F. Curtis, $1,111.69; and A. N. 
Dake, $93.40. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
these claims, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
Passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





PERRY LEE GORMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1720) for 
the relief of Perry Lee Gorman. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
Passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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MARY ALICE CLEMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2317) for 
the relief of Mary Alice Clements. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, limiting the 
period of time within which claims may be 
filed thereunder, the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to receive and to determine 
the validity and amount of the claim of 
Mary Alice Clements, of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for civilian detention 
benefits under subsections (a) through (e) 
of section 5 of such Act, and shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of the War Claims Fund any award made 
thereunder. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay, out of such Fund, to the said Mary 
Alice Clements the amount of any such 
award so certified by the Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOHN B. MANTHEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2330) for 
the relief of John B. Manthey. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





HARRY L. ARKIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2523) for 
the relief of Harry L. Arkin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Harry L. Arkin of Denver, Colorado, the sum 
of $270.90. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims of the 
said Harry L. Arkin against the United 
States for (1) reimbursement for expenses, 
including insurance costs, incurred by him 
in having his automobile transported from 
Germany to the United States upon termi- 
nation of his duty overseas with the Air 
Force, the said Harry L. Arkin having been 
denied shipment of his automobile at Gov- 
ernment expense because of a change in 
Air Force policy which occurred after ap- 
proval had been given by the transportation 
officer of the Seventeenth Air Force for the 
shipment of his automobile by such means, 
and (2) per diem allowance for the period 
(March 1 to March 6, 1959) he was permitted 
to remain in Germany, beyond his scheduled 
departure date, to await an official decision 
with regard to the shipment of his auto- 
mobile: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





AUGUSTA FURNITURE CoO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2779) re- 
lating to the election under section 1372 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by 
the Augusta Furniture Co., Inc., of 
Staunton, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
election under the provisions of section 1372 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 made 
by the Augusta Furniture Company, In- 
corporated, of Staunton, Virginia, and mailed 
to the District Director of Internal Revenue, 
Richmond, Virginia, on December 2, 1958, 
shall be deemed to have been filed with such 
District Director on December 1, 1958. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





F. P. TOWER ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1526) 
for the relief of F. P. Tower, Lillie B. 
Lewis, Manuel Branco, John Santos 
Carinhas, Joaquin Gomez Carinhas, and 
Manuel Jesus Carinhas. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





MRS. CORNELIA FALES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6215) 
for the relief of Mrs. Cornelia Fales. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales, of Metropolitan State Hos- 
pital, Waltham, Massachusetts, the sum of 
$10,000. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all the claims of the said 
Mrs. Cornelia Fales against the United States 
for payment of the proceeds of the national 
service life insurance issued to her brother, 
the late Sam E. Seager (Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration claim numbered XC 3466187), effec- 
tive October 24, 1942. At the time of the 
transfer of the said Sam E. Seager to the En- 
listed Reserve Corps and subsequent thereto, 
he indicated his intention of retaining such 
insurance but at the time of his death on 
February 10, 1944, such insurance was not in 
effect because an official communication 
from the Army, written in response to his 
inquiry, misinformed him about his rights 
with respect to such insurance: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
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the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page i, line 11, strike out “XC 3466187” 
and insert “XC-—3466817”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 





MISS HEDWIG DORA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6338) 
for the relief of Miss Hedwig Dora. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





WILLIAM J. HUNTSMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9406) 
for the relief of William J. Huntsman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
Amerca in Congress assembled, That Wil- 
liam J. Huntsman is hereby relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $116.42, representing overpayments of 
pay and allowances received by him during 
his service in the United States Army for the 
period from September 10, 1948, to November 
22, 1949, and from April 25, 1956, to November 
2, 1957. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ROBERT L. STOERMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9711) 
for the relief of Robert L. Stoermer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 15 through 20, inclusive, of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act are hereby 
waived in favor of Robert L. Stoermer, Hud- 
gins, Virginia, and his claim for compensa- 
tion and disability benefits arising out of an 
injury to his back alleged to have been sus- 
tained by him on May 17, 1951, while em- 
ployed at Fort Eustis, Virginia, shall be acted 
upon under the remaining provisions of such 
Act if he files such claim with the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, Department of 
Labor, within the six-month period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this Act. 
No benefits, other than medical and hospital 
expenses, shall accrue to the said Robert L. 
Stoermer by reason of the enactment of this 
Act for any period before the date of its 
enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LOREN W. WILLIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11826) 
for the relief of Loren W. Willis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Loren W. 
Willis, 240 Montgomery Street, Annandale, 
Virginia, the sum of $1,068.51, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for the loss sustained by the said Loren W. 
Willis as the result of damage to and de- 
struction of his personal property and house- 
hold goods in the warehouse of the Global 
Van Lines, Inc., in Orleans, France, by 
a fire which occurred on July 22, 1959, 
Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MAJ. HOWARD L. CLARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11827) 
for the relief of Maj. Howard L. Clark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Major Howard L. Clark, 
040928, United States Army, the sum of 
$277.94, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the loss sus- 
tained by the said Major Howard L. Clark as 
the result of damage to and destruction of 
his personal property in the warehouse of 
Allen Moving and Storage Company, 861 
Estabrook Street, San Leandro, Califor- 
nia, by a fire which occurred on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1959: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE O. CONOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8606) 
for the relief of Katherine O. Conover. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Katherine O. Conover, Arlington, Virginia, 
the sum of $13,403.57. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Katherine O. Conover against 
the United States for compensation for the 
loss of salary, annual leave, and personal 
property sustained by her, and for reimburse- 
ment of certain hospital charges involun- 
tarily incurred while serving as a civilian 
employee of the Department of the Air Force 
on Okinawa. Claims for losses such as sus- 
tained are not cognizable under the pro- 
visions of law referred to as the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, because such claims result- 
ed from actions initiated in a foreign coun- 
try. No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$13,403.57” and 
insert “$5,632.02”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12232) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes; and pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be 
limited to 1 hour, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12232, with 
Mr. TRIMBLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, we bring you today the 
legislative branch appropriation bill for 
1961. As usual, the bill has been written 
not by me, but by the members of the 
committee and particularly of the sub- 
committee, composed of Messrs. Kirwan 
and STEED on the Democratic side and 
Messrs. Horan and Bow on the Republi- 
can side with the able assistance of the 
chairman, Mr. Cannon, of Missouri, and 
the ranking minority member, Mr. TABER. 

Mr. Chairman, a summary of the 
amounts involved in the bill is on page 2 
of the committee report. The itemized 
tabulation by appropriation paragraphs 
begins on page 12 of the report. 

The bill for 1961, as reported, carries 
a total of $100,317,660. Following the 
custom of the past, the bill omits appro- 
priations for the Senate and also omits 
certain items under the supervision of 
the Architect which pertain solely to that 
body. Items will be added when the bill 
reaches the other body. 

The bill is below both the budget re- 
quest and appropriations to date for 
fiscal year 1960. Specifically, the com- 
mittee recommends a total which is 
$3,754,360 below budget requests of 
$104,072,020, and $781,280 below appro- 
priations to date for comparable items 
of $101,098,940. 

It is not practicable, as Members 
know, to make large reductions in this 
bill which is the legislative housekeeping 
bill. Most of the provisions are statutory 
and cover necessary expenses of run- 
ning the legislative establishment and 
maintaining its physical plant and do not 
fluctuate widely from year to year. Asa 
practical matter, the committee is 
powerless to realistically reduce certain 
items such as, for example, statutory 
salaries, congressional printing, expenses 
of investigating committees, and things 
of that sort. 

By way of summary, $42,492,485 is in- 
cluded for items under the House of 
Representatives; $3,483,875 for certain 
joint offices and items; $23,009,800 for 
items under the Architect of the Capitol, 
excluding, as I indicated, items pertain- 
ing solely to the Senate; $352,300 for the 
Botanic Garden; $15,230,000 for the Li- 
brary of Congress, not including three 
items for the Library under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Architect; and $15,749,200 for 
congressional printing and binding and 
for the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

As appropriation bills go, Mr. Chair- 
man, the legislative bill is not a big bill 
and, as I say, it is not feasible to make 
large economies in the requests because 
much of it is irreducible if the legisla- 
tive establishment is to be properly oper- 
ated and maintained as authorized. We 
have followed the practice of the past in 
making reductions wherever we thought 
we could and still make reasonable pro- 
— for efficient functioning and serv- 
ces. 

The largest item of decrease below the 
estimates is in the Library of Congress, 
where they asked for a new item in the 
amount of $2,811,400, mostly to purchase 
from the Treasury foreign currencies 
now owned by the Treasury to be used 
in several countries to acquire, catalog, 
and distribute library materials of those 
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countries. The materials would be sent 
to a large number of research libraries 
here in the United States. The commit- 
tee decided, after rather lengthy consid- 
eration, not to allow that item. It is 
rather fully covered in the committee 
hearings. 

Several other decreases were made in 
the amounts requested and they are cov- 
ered in the committee report. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, the committee recom- 
mends a total of $42,492,485 for all items 
under the House of Representatives sec- 
tion of the bill. We have reduced these 
items by $331,160 below comparable 
budget estimates. In total, the amount 
recommended is also below 1960 appro- 
priations by $643,780. The reductions 
made below the requests will not, I am 
certain, in anywise interfere with the 
efficient functioning of the activities of 
the House. In two or three cases, it is 
a matter of placing the judgment of the 
committee as to the requirements against 
that represented by the budget estimates. 

We can call attention, as we have 
done in recent years, to the fact that the 
number of clerks on the rolls of the 
Members is well below the total per- 
mitted by law; currently the number is 
approximately 950 less than the maxi- 
mum number permitted by law. Also, 
as we have noted in other years, the 
staffs of the committees are at a level 
somewhat below the total number au- 
thorized by law. 

In respect to official allowances for 
Members of one kind or another, we do 
not propose any change from the present 
allowances. That, of course, is not with- 
in our jurisdiction. There are one or 
two individual changes. 

I might call attention to the fact that 
the amount to cover the operating losses 
of the House restaurants is materially 
less than heretofore. They are doing 
better, especially with the new cafeteria 
in operation. The amount is now down 
to $35,000 whereas the original budget 
estimate was for $73,000. 

JOINT ITEMS 


For the various joint offices and items, 
as set out in the report, a total of $3,- 
483,875, is recommended. Based on 
later information, we were able to scale 
down the request for reimbursing the 
postal account for penalty mail costs 
but it is also that same item which ac- 
counts for the increase above 1960. 
That is all explained in the hearings. 

We have adjusted the salary language 
in one of the joint items, namely, that 
dealing with the two detectives detailed 
to the Capitol from the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department in order to equalize the 
salaries. Presently, one of the two men 
is receiving somewhat more than the 
other and we have brought them to a 
parity. We felt that was justified as a 
matter of simple equity. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


For all items covering the Architect 
of the Capitol in this bill, we recommend 
a total of $23,009,800. This is below 
both the budget requests and below the 
current year appropriation level. It was 
possible to delete a few items requested 
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by the Architect without in anywise be- 
ing detrimental to the necessary services 
performed. 

The committee report on pages 5, 6, 
and 7 cover the highlights of this section 
of the bill. The printed hearings con- 
tain progress reports and financial sum- 
maries on the extension of the east front 
project and on the third House office 
building project. There is no money in 
the bill for the east front project, but 
there is $13 million included for the 
third office building to pay obligations 
accruing under contracts entered into 
under the basic law. 

As usual, and as is necessary, we have 
allowed a number of mandatory cost 
items which come along every year, 
and, for the purpose of keeping the phy- 
sical plant in reasonably good order— 
and that includes the library buildings— 
we have allowed various repair and im- 
provement increases. We must keep the 
Capitol of the United States and its sup- 
porting buildings in good order. I am 
certain no one would quarrel with that. 

The Architect asked for only six addi- 
tional positions and we have allowed 
those. There is one item that I should 
call attention to. We have included a 
new item of $75,000 to enable the Archi- 
tect to prepare preliminary plans and 
estimates of cost for an additional build- 
ing for the Library of Congress. They 
badly need it. They have been over- 
crowded in the two buildings for many 
years. Each year, actually each month, 
the situation becomes worse. The Li- 
brary does not stand still. It continues 
to grow. Our Library of Congress is 
the world’s largest and richest in re- 
sources. The main building was con- 
structed in 1897. The annex was built 
in 1938. They are using space origi- 
nally designed for books and other ma- 
terials for office space. In fact, the 
space situation is such that as a tem- 
porary but only partial measure, the 
Committee is reeommending, under the 
Library section of the bill, an interim 
request to rent suitable space to house 
some of the activities that do not need to 
be close to the collections. We can dis- 
pense with this rental arrangement once 
the third building is available which, 
under favorable conditions, will not be 
before 6 or 7 years from now. The 
$75,000 to which I referred has been 
authorized by the House and the Senate 
in the passage of House Joint Resolution 


352. We have inserted the money in 
order to save a year’s time. We believe 
it to be fully justified. 


BOTANIC GARDEN 


There is nothing unusual about the 
request for the Botanic Garden. We 
have allowed the budget estimate of 
$352,300. The small increase is due 
solely to mandatory costs. A good many 
people visit the Botanic Garden each 
year as shown by the statistical tabula- 
tion in the printed hearings. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, we 
have a great Library across the street. 
It is the world’s largest. It is a very 
important institution and we ought not 
to neglect it. Its collections grow and 
grow each year and the demands on it 
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continue to grow. It has been for many 
years an invaluable institution to the de- 
fense agencies who have been allocating 
millions of dollars over there for special 
research and analytical projects. 

In this bill, we have been inclined, as 
we have for the last few years, to make 
reasonable provision for the Library. 
We have allowed some additional per- 
sonnel, although not as many as they 
wanted. We recommended $15,230,000 
under this section of the bill as compared 
to budget estimates of $18,115,200, a re- 
duction of $2,885,200, but $927,210 above 
1960 appropriations. As I indicated 
earlier, the largest reduction below the 
estimates is in the special foreign cur- 
rency program where they wanted $2,- 
811,400 and we have not gone along with 
it. Some of the increase over 1960 is to 
meet mandatory costs, price increases, 
and the like in order to maintain present 
levels of services. Also, in the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, there has been 
an almost phenomenal increase in the 
demands on that important service and 
we have allowed some additional per- 
sonnel to try to cope with it. 

In addition, under the European Law 
Service, as we point out in the report, we 
have made somewhat larger provision 
than recommended in the budget for 
that work. 

For the Copyright Office, we recom- 
mend enough to maintain the current 
level. They did not ask for any addi- 
tional personnel. 

In the program for selling catalog 
cards, we are pleased to note that for the 
first time in the current year, and this 
is projected for the coming year, not only 
will the full expenditure be recovered to 
the Treasury through sales of catalog 
cards but there will be a small profit in 
addition. Sales volume is increasing 
every year. This is a very important 
service to libraries all over the United 
States. 

Continuing the position taken in the 
past several years, we have approved 
some expansion in the very worthwhile 
books for the blind program. That is 
covered in some detail in the hearings. 

In the past, there has been some abuse 
of the privilege of occupancy of the so- 
called study rooms in the Library. As 
the hearings will disclose, that situa- 
tion has now been cleared up and we 
shall try to see that there are no similar 
recurrences. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


There are two items under the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office heading, one for 
congressional printing and binding and 
the other for the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

For printing and binding, we have 
recommended the budget estimate of 
$11,900,000 which is somewhat above the 
1960 amount but part of it, as explained 
in the report, is to replace amounts bor- 
rowed from prior appropriations, under 
authority carried in the bill, to pay for 
additional printing requirements for the 
years involved. No one can accurately 
judge the requirements in advance and 
we must supply whatever is necessary. 

For the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, we have allowed the full 
budget estimate which is a rather sub- 
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stantial increase of $328,850 over 1960. 
We have allowed them 25 additional jobs 
they wanted, but, Mr. Chairman, we are 
pleased to report that this operation is 
completely self-supporting and the 
revenues from sales of Government pub- 
lications return a small profit to the 
Treasury—that is, they cover not only 
the expenses of the sales program, but 
they also more than cover the cost of 
all of the other activities of the Office 
which do not produce revenue. We 
have these hundreds of Government 
publications being printed and it is our 
view that we should spare no reasonable 
expense to make them available to the 
public when it is willing to pay for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to touch 
on some of the highlights of the bill, 
although, as I have said before, there is 
not really too much involved in the bill 
this year. In conclusion, I might sum- 
marize by saying that generally speak- 
ing the bill provides for things to run 
along about like they have been for the 
last year or two. But, of course, there 
are usually, in any particular bill, a few 
changes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill and I 
hope it will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I think the chairman has presented 
this bill very well. He has called your 
attention to the fact that it is under last 
year’s appropriation and some $3 mil- 
lion plus under the budget this year. We 
think it is a clean bill. We have held 
extensive hearings on it, and we believe 
this bill is entirely in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 92] 
Alexander Farbstein Lesinski 
Alford Flynn Libonati 
Anderson, Mont.Fogarty Loser 
Arends Forand McGovern 
Barden Gilbert Mitchell 
Baring Granahan Moulder 
Barry Green, Oreg. Multer 
Blatnik Griffiths Nix 
Blitch Hays Powell 
Boykin Healey Riehlman 
Brewster Hébert Rogers, Mass. 
Brown, Mo. Hogan Rogers, Tex. 
Buckley Holt Scott 
Cahill Jackson Sheppard 
Canfield Jensen Short 
Cederberg Johnson, Colo. Smith, Kans 
Chelf Johnson,Md. Taber 
Coffin Kearns Taylor 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn Teller 
Devine Kluczynski Thompson, N.J. 
Diggs Lafore Walter 
Dingell Landrum Williams 
Durham Lankford Zelenko 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Trimsie, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill, H.R. 12232, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called when 362 Members respond- 
ed to their names, a quorum, and he 
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submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Jour- 
nal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Jones] had been recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, as we are today considering the 
appropriation bill which calls for a little 
over $42 million for the operation of 
the House of Representatives, this 
should be an opportune time to remind 
the Members of how this amount might 
be reduced in future years if we were to 
adopt some legislation which would reg- 
ulate and restrict some of.the printing 
that costs several million dollars each 
year. 

I have always felt that the House of 
Representatives should set an example 
to the other agencies or departments 
of government. As long as we are ex- 
travagant and apparently take little rec- 
ognition of the opportunity for saving 
some money ourselves, we cannot very 
well be too critical of other agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced two 
bills. One is House Resolution 307. 
That resolution, if adopted by this 
House, would provide that before print- 
ing any bill or resolution the clerk 
would compare the copy introduced with 
similar bills or resolutions introduced 
during the same Congress, and in lieu 
of printing identical bills or resolutions 
the title of the bill or the resolution 
and the name of the Member intro- 
ducing the same would be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp together with 
a reference to the original bill or resolu- 
tion introduced. 

I would call to your attention and 
remind you that each session we have 
seen introduced hundreds of bills that 
are printed 5, 6, 7, 10, 50, and 100 times 
as separate pieces of legislation that go 
through all of the machinery and add to 
the cost. If we could do away with the 
printing of those identical bills, which 
are absolutely a waste of money, we 
could save millions of dollars. 

The other piece of legislation that I 
have introduced is H.R. 7676, which 
would put a restriction upon the printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. During 
the 11 years that I have been here I 
have seen the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
grow to a place where it is absolutely 
nonsensical. We have certain rules here 
in the House, but all of us know that we 
do not abide by our own rules. We avail 
ourselves of the opportunity here in the 
well of the House to ask unanimous 
consent that we may extend our re- 
marks in either the body of the REcorpD 
or in the Appendix of the Recorp in an 
unlimited fashion. We have a rule which 
says that if the printing exceeds a cer- 
tain amount, we have to go to the Public 
Printer and get an estimate of the cost 
and then come down here and ask unan- 
imous consent again to have it inserted. 
Never in the 11 years that I have been 
here have I ever heard of any request 
being objected to. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not saying this 
critically, but I am just calling your at- 
tention to try to consider how we could 
make a legitimate saving. I think that 
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we have abused many of the privileges 
that come to us. At the close of a 
legislative day we have seen men stand- 
ing on each side of the aisle asking for 
unanimous consent that such and such 
a Member may extend his remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter, which sometimes 
runs many pages. They are asking per- 
mission for some Members not here; not 
even interested enough to be on the 
floor to make his own request. I realize 
that I could make an objection or you 
could make an objection and we could 
keep it out, but I am appealing to the 
Members of this House to join with me 
in these two pieces of legislation which 
would at least restore some semblance of 
reason, some realistic approach to this 
problem. I want to say this conserva- 
tively, that if H.R. 7676 is adopted, it 
would not affect 5 percent of the Mem- 
bers of this body and it would save any- 
where from $3 million to $5 million dur- 
ing the 2 years of each Congress. I 
think that is a figure that we should 
keep in mind. In other words, if the 
legislation I have suggested were 
adopted, at the next session, when we 
consider this legislative appropriation 
bill with which this committee does such 
a fine job, we would be able to cut the 
request down by at least 10 percent. We 
would certainly save some money. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a few questions concern- 
ing this bill. I would like to start with 
the $13 million appropriation for the 
New-New House Office Building. Will 
someone on the committee tell me how 
much has been spent and what this $13 
million will bring the spending for that 
new-new office building up to. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to yield to my 
friend from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I think the record will 
show that up to this point on the actual 
building itself and the grounds imme- 
diately surrounding the additional House 
Office Building, it will be somewhere 
around $74 million. For the completion 
of the program which is necessary be- 
cause of the additional House Office 
Building, the purchase of land and 
buildings on the House side, which 
takes in the Congressional Hotel and the 
old George Washington Inn and the 
other properties, the anticipated devel- 
= will amount to about $105 mil- 

on. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is now up to about 
$74 million. 

Mr BOW. For the additional build- 
ing itself. 

Mr. GROSS. And that will not equip 
the building, or will it equip the building? 

Mr. BOW. I understand that will not 
take care of the furniture; that is for 
the building itself. 

Mr. GROSS. That is just the building 
without any equipment at all in it? 

Mr. BOW. Acompleted building. 

Mr.GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who au- 
thorized this new building? 

Mr. GROSS. The Congress authorized 
it. 

Mr HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know, 
but on what was the authorization 
based ? 

Mr. GROSS. That I could not say. 
The gentleman from Iowa tried to strike 
out the first $7,500,000 that went into it. 
I think the gentleman from Michigan op- 
posed it as did the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did; 
and I never could find out who author- 
ized it. 

Mr. GROSS. Congress authorized it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I could 
not find out what the authorization was 
based on, why it was needed; there were 
no hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot enlighten the 
gentleman on that. 

Now, we maintain quite a fleet of Cad- 
illacs for certain Members of the other 
body and the House of Representatives. 
Are there any new air-conditioned Cadil- 
lacs to be purchased under this bill? 

Mr. NORRELL. So far as I know, 
there is nothing for that contemplated 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that. 
I hope those available will be driven for 
several more years. 

When will we know what the other 
body is going to get by way of running 
its operation? Is the bill for the other 
body to be tied onto this, and when will 
we know what the other body is going 
to spend, or are we not supposed to 
know? 

Mr. HORAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, we will not know until the other 
body acts on their portion of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. When this bill goes over 
there, they tie their bill onto this bill, 
and then it comes back and is acted on 
in conference, if there is a conference. 
Do we know what they are asking? 

Mr. HORAN. We know the total 
amount, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. But that is about all we 
will know? 

Mr. HORAN. Oh, no; we will have a 
breakdown. 

Mr. GROSS. That leads me to ask 
this question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman just said that we will have a 
breakdown. Does the gentleman mean a 
national breakdown; does he mean that 
we will have a bankruptcy, or what? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I note on 
page 5 of the hearings an item for a phy- 
sical therapist for the other body, for the 
new Senate Office Building. How many 
physical therapists are there in this bill? 

Mr. NORRELL. There is no money at 
all in this bill so far as the other body 
is concerned. That will have to be in- 
cluded on the other side. 

Mr.GROSS. This is under the title of 
“Senate Office Buildings.” It says “One 
GS-7 physical therapist.” How many do 
they have in the other body, does any- 
body know? 
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apiece. 
Mr. NORRELL. I do not know what 
the other body will do. 


Mr.MASON. Thatis in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Il- 
linois states it is in this bill. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. It has been the custom 
for this bill, when it first comes to the 
House, to exclude items pertaining solely 
to operation of the other body. It has 
always been the custom for each body to 
recognize the prerogative of the other to 
set its own expenditures. 

Mr. GROSS. We are all spending the 
taxpayers’ money, is that not correct? 
We are responsible for spending it. The 
gentleman will agree with me that the 
other body knows when it gets this bill 
what the House of Representatives is 
spending? 

Mr. STEED. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Then should not the 
House of Representatives know what 
they are spending? 

Mr. STEED. When the conference 
report is filed we will have the same in- 
formation about what they propose. 

Mr. GROSS. We will get at the best 
one hour to discuss it if we feel like 
discussing it. The gentleman knows that 
the conference report is not in the nature 
of a bill where it is laid out in this 
fashion. I would like to know in detail 
what the other body does. 

There is one other item of $6,345 for 
a secretary for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference. 

Mr. NORRELL. That goes only 
through this session of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. For the remainder of 
the calendar year or the remainder of the 
fiscal year? 

Mr.NORRELL. The remainder of the 
calendar year; to the end of the present 
Congress only. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this junketing 
outfit must come back to the Congress 
to get another appropriation for a secre- 
tary for the junketeers? 

Mr. NORRELL. This year we have 
not allowed any money for this item be- 
yond the end of the present Congress. 
This item is authorized by House resolu- 
tion which currently would expire with 
the expiration of the present Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the request for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Parliamentarians’ Conference for this 
year was $11,710, which would have 
been for the entire fiscal year. However, 
inasmuch as the resolution expires with 
the Congress, the committee has allowed 
$6,345 for this calendar year. The legis- 
lation upon which this is based has not 
been made a permanent part of this 
bill. Therefore, if there are additional 
funds authorized it will have to be by 
new resolution. 
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Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation, and I hope no further 
money will be appropriated for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, his last 
editorial will soon pass on review. On 
May 19, 1960, he will cover his type- 
writer, gather his personal mementoes, 
and leave behind the weekly newspaper 
where he started in as a service officer in 
1934. 

During that period he saw the Civil 
War veterans fade away into history; the 
men of the Spanish American War reach 
their sunset years; the World War I vet- 
erans attain middle age; and millions of 
younger Americans qualify as veterans 
by their service in World War II and in 
Korea. 

Jim Sheehan knew of their proud 
memories and their problems, for he met 
them every day of his 26 years as service 
officer, associate editor, acting editor, 
and finally as editor of the National 
Tribune-The Stars and Stripes. 

This is the weekly that for 84 con- 
secutive years has been “‘the voice of the 
veterans.” Under its masthead it runs 
the quote from Abraham Lincoln: “To 
care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and his or- 
phan.” 

To Jim Sheehan this was both a duty 
and a privilege. He gave his heart to 
the veterans as if they were his own 
sons and daughters. 

A familiar feature that I always en- 
joyed reading was the front-page edi- 
torial which bore the imprint of his in- 
telligence and his compassion. 

He brought the gift of language to the 
service of the needy and ailing veterans 
and never let the conscience of the Na- 
tion forget its obligations to them. 

He wrote the truth with kindness and 
courtesy that won the respect of those 
who opposed his views. He was hon- 
ored by the many cccasions on which his 
editorials were reprinted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, or were quoted by Mem- 
bers of Congress in support of legisla- 
tion beneficial to veterans. 

Every man or woman who served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
owes much to the sincerity and devotion 
of Jim Sheehan. 

His work in their behalf has under- 
mined his health. Failing eyesight re- 
quiring surgery has forced him to re- 
sign from his position as editor of the 
National Tribune-The Stars and Stripes. 

In appreciation of our good friend, I 
urge Members of Congress and individ- 
ual veterans throughout the Nation to 
write messages of thanks and of good 
cheer to James A. Sheehan. He and 
Mrs. Sheehan will continue to make their 
home at the Woodner, 3636 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely wish to ask one question of some 
member of the committee, if I may. In 
view of the embarrassing circumstances 
that the other body found themselves in 
when certain excessive costs in the fur- 
nishing of their new office building took 
place; is there any attempt being made 
in the House to see that the taxpayers 
will be spared and protected from the 
possibility of there being a charge levied 
upon us in the years to come for exces- 
sive spending in our new building? Or, 
to rephrase the question, are we fore- 
warned, as a result of the unfortunate 
experience in connection with the fur- 
nishing of the new office building for the 
other body, that we, as Members of the 
House of Representatives will not be em- 
barrassed by abuses here? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. This work is progressing 
under the direction of the Architect of 
the Capitol. The work is also super- 
vised by a special committee composed 
of three Members of the House on the 
House Office Building Commission. If 
the gentleman would go to the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol and examine 
the plans and the details there, he will 
find what I believe to be true, that they 
are doing a very fine job in trying to 
anticipate everything that they possi- 
bly can. He will find also that some 
very substantial savings have been made. 
It is my impression from what famili- 
arity I have with it that we are getting 
a very fine job. 

For instance, in buying the steel for 
the building last year, by taking advan- 
tage of the market situation, we got the 
superstructure of steel at a cost which 
comes to about $1.6 million less than 
if it were bought today. Of course, when 
you are trying to build quarters for a lot 
of individuals like Members of Congress, 
it is pretty difficult to find a perfect norm 
that will suit them all. But, I do believe 
we are getting a very good job, and I 
urge every Member of the House who is 
interested to go to the Office of the 
Architect and study for himself the de- 
tails of this building. I think the Mem- 
bers would find information there that 
would make them very pleased with the 
job that is being done. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Then the gentle- 
men and the committee feel there will be 
utmost practicality used so that we, as 
House Members, will not be embarrassed 
at a later date by some revelations in this 
respect? 

Mr. STEED. Iam confident of it, and 
I am sure you will find the members of 
the Building Committee and the Archi- 
tect’s Office glad to give any individual 
any information they have. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman ex- 
presses my own feelings about the 
matter. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman]. 


WE SHOULD SHOW THE WAY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. mr. 
Chairman, this morning there came to 
my desk, and I assume to the desks of 
other Members, several letters calling 
attention to the fact that tomorrow is 
Calendar Wednesday, insisting that I 
support the bill for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

We all know that recently there has 
been first one pressure group and then 
another here in Washington. There 
were the schoolteachers who wanted 
more money for themselves and school 
construction. 

There were the postal employees who, 
when they came to my office had a list 
of questions and they tried to insist upon 
a yes-or-no answer to each. First, “Will 
you vote to sustain the President’s veto 
if he vetoes our bill?” 

I am getting a little weary of this 
never-ending pressure when there just 
is not enough money to satisfy all. I 
told them I would at least have to see 
the bill in its final form to learn what 
was in it before I promised to vote for it. 
That is the position I am taking, because 
I recall very distinctly when that bill 
went through for a new New House Office 
Building—the third one that is going 
up—lI raised the point of order that it 
was legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and the ruling came down after I was on 
my feet and I remained on my feet, that 
I was too early. When I called the atten- 
tion of the Presiding Officer to the fact 
that I was on my feet and that I stayed 
on my feet, objecting, he said, “You are 
too late.’’* I would like to know when 
the proper time comes to make objection 


1The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (vol. 101, pt. 
3, 84th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 3204-3205) shows 
that Mr. RAyspurRN offered an amendment to 
an appropriation bill, authorizing construc- 
tion of the new New House Office Building. 
Mr. CANNON, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, accepted the amendment and 
approved the expenditure. I made the 
point of order. The Recorp is as follows: 

“Mr. HoFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The 
state it. 

“Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. I make the 
point of order against the amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

“Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the point of 
order comes too late. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The point of order does 
come too late. 

“Mr. HorrMaNn of Michigan. How does it 
come too late when I was on my feet seek- 
ing recognition before the gentleman was 
recognized? 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, as chair- 
man of the committee, was recognized first. 

“Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. That is to say 
the rule that requires recognition of the 
chairman of a committee would deprive an- 
other Member from making a point of 
order? 

“The CHAIRMAN. No. 
address the Chair? 

“Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan. I did address 
the Chair before the clerk finished reading. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That was not the proper 
time. 


gentleman _ will 


Did the gentleman 
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to spending millions of dollars that has 
never been approved. How can Members 
with success make objection to that kind 
of procedure and get a vote on it? Who- 
ever heard that a point of order of that 
kind came both too early and too late, 
or that the point of order was not in 
order? Nonsense, as everyone who heard 
the ruling, knew. 

Many of the Members will have to do 
one of two things: We will have to in- 
crease the national debt several billion 
dollars and leave it to future generations 
to make payment of that debt, or we will 
have to tell these various pressure groups 
that we cannot go along with them. 

The bill now before us provides for our 
own expenditures and disbursements. If 
we ourselves take a substantial cut, as I 
am now proposing, we will have ample 
justification for logically refusing to go 
along with desirable but unneeded ex- 
penditures until we are once more, as a 
Nation, on a sound financial basis. 

I have a suspicion of what we are going 
todo. We are going to appropriate more 
money than we can either collect or bor- 
row. We are going to appropriate more 
money, some paid by additional taxes 
and some by borrowing, and increase the 
national debt. We—that means you and 
I—are not going to pay one single dollar 
of that debt. We are just going to pass 
it along for future generations to pay. 

Let us show our sincerity by cutting 
our own disbursements. This bill, H.R. 
12232, concerns us all personally and as 
a group. If there must be economy and 
a lessening of appropriations—and there 
must be—this bill presents an op- 
portunity to cut our own appropriations, 
show our good faith. 

Are we not proud of ourselves? 
Should we not be? Spend the money, 
enjoy ourselves, pat ourselves on the back 
as liberals, and pass the debt on. We 
know we cannot pay it. We do not have 
the slightest intention of paying the 
debts we create. I would like to find 
some way of going back and facing the 
people, and the younger folks at home, 
who are all for this progress, as they call 
it, without being embarrassed by what 
I have done down here, and I wish some- 
body would tell me how to do it. Wesure 
have adopted the policy of Hopkins’ 
“Spend and spend; don’t think of where 
it comes from and never or paying.” 

Here is an item that I want to ask the 
committee about. I know there is no use 
trying to amend the bill. We are all a 
part of this thing. At least, we have not 
the courage to vote against it here today. 
I just want to know about page 6, line 7, 
from some member of the committee, 
$2,450,000 to pay the special committees; 
does that include the special committees 
created, for example, by the Committee 
on Government Operations, or does it 





“Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was on my 
feet and addressed the Chair before the clerk 
finished and as soon as he finished. Now, if 
I have to shout louder, I can do that. 

“The CHairMAN. The Chair could not rec- 
ognize the gentleman until the clerk had 
finished reading.” 

This third office building for the House 
was the child of the Speaker of the House, 
Mr. RAYBURN. 
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not? Or does it just mean committees 
authorized by the House? 

Mr. HORAN. It does. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all? 

Mr.HORAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
wondering, because just a few days ago 
we gave the Committee on Government 
Operations $400,000 additional to what 
the committee got out of appropriations 
and to what the contingent funds pro- 
vide for that committee. That is right, 
is it not? That is all extra? I assume 
they did. The Committee on House Ad- 
ministration came up with $400,000. 
That is an addition to that item, is it 
not? Well, the language is in the bill. 
I am just asking to get information. 

Mr. STEED. It comes out of the cur- 
rent 1960 appropriation for this purpose 
if it is a special or select committee study 
or investigation. 

Mr. NORRELL. This item is for com- 
mittees of the House. The Appropria- 
tions Committee cannot, of course, veto 
what some of the other committees may 
do. We have the item here in the House. 

I would like to make one statement, if 
I may. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will give me more time. 

Mr. NORRELL. I will yield the gentle- 
man additional time. 

I have been in Congress the same 
length of time the gentleman from 
Michigan has. I am serving now my 22d 
year. I will put my record in Congress 
up with that of anybody. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am not 
finding any fault with your record. I 
lived over in the same building with you 
for many years. You and your wife were 
working all the time, day and night. I 
am not finding any fault with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NORRELL. I appreciate that, and 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
all in this mess. What I want to know 
is how I am going to square myself with 
these pressure groups. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman wish additional time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
need any more time; everybody knows 
what the situation is. We spend far 
beyond our means. We continue to in- 
crease the public debt, impose additional 
burdens upon our people and then have 
the nerve to ask them to reelect us. I 
will vote against this bill. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time on this 
side. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ATTENDING PHYSICIAN’S OFFICE 

For medical supplies, equipment, and con- 
tingent expenses of the emergency room and 
for the attending physician and his assist- 
ants, including an allowance of $1,500 to be 
paid to the attending physician in equal 
monthly installments as authorized by the 
Act approved June 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 629), 
and, in addition, an allowance of $1,500 pay- 
able to the attending physician in equal 
monthly installments, and including an al- 
lowance of $75 per month each to five assist- 
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ants as provided by the House resolutions 
adopted July 1, 1930, January 20, 1932, No- 
vember 18, 1940, and May 21, 1959, and Public 
Law 242, Eighty-fourth Congress, $16,545. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
beginning in line 11, after the comma 
following the parenthesis, and all of line 
12, on the ground that it is not author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. NORRELL.  Distasteful as it is to 
do it, reluctantly I must say I think the 
point of order is well taken. It is rather 
disagreeable to have to make that con- 
cession, but I will admit it is subject to 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
concedes the point of order. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this item has been in 
the bill for some 20 years. Admiral 
Calver does attend meetings around the 
country and it is the feeling of the 
Speaker and others who have studied 
this item that travel and other expenses 
having increased, the Admiral is en- 
titled to this amount. 

I trust that the House will authorize 
this amount of money so that the at- 
tending physician to the House of Rep- 
resentatives may be in attendance at 
these necessary meetings that he goes 
to around the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, was the 
point of order I made conceded? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
was conceded and sustained. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was hoping there 
would be no particular discussion of this 
subject, but since the issue has been 
raised the House should know what is 
at stake here. I might say to the gentle- 
man from Washington, this is not going 
to deprive the House physician of a tax- 
free expense allowance of $1,500. 

The language I struck out would have 
increased the allowance to $3,000 a year, 
tax free. That would be more than the 
expense allowance provided the majority 
leader or the minority leader or any- 
one else I know of with the exception of 
the Speaker. 

If anyone can justify a $3,000 expense 
allowance to the House physician, who 
is a rear admiral in the Navy, who prob- 
ably can get transportation through the 
Navy to those conferences the gentleman 
from Washington talks about, and prob- 
ably does get his transportation that way, 
I would like to hear more about it. 

Since the issue has been raised, I am 
going to add a few more details. 

Military pay and allowances: The 
House physician’s base pay as a rear 
admiral, upper half, is $16,200 a year. 
The special pay for physicians, dentists, 
and so forth, is $3,000; subsistence al- 
lowance, $574.56, and quarters allowance, 
$2,052. This is all annual income. 

Legislative emoluments: An expense 
allowance of $1,500, for total gross pay 
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and allowances of $23,326.56. The pend- 
ing increase would have added to that 
$1,500 a year, resulting in a total of 
$24,826.56, or more than any ordinary 
Member of Congress receives. 

If the gentleman from Washington 
can justify that, if he still insists that the 
House authorize an additional $1,500 for 
the House physician, I will be glad to 
meet you and argue the case when he 
gets an authorization bill on the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, let me add that the 
House physician also has a seven-pas- 
senger, air-conditioned Cadillac and 
chauffeur at his disposal. This has been 
provided by the legislative branch. He 
also has a Chrysler Imperial which I un- 
derstand is supplied by the Navy. 

As a naval officer he also has free medi- 
cal care; a free retirement plan, and an 
added fringe benefit is reduced rates for 
personal purchase—PX commissary— 
if he cares to avail himself of that serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come to 
scrutinize all these expenditures with 
the utmost care, and that I propose to do 
in the future. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee has just 
finished consideration of the legislative 
appropriation bill, which of course 
covers the Office of the Parliamentarian; 
and I just want to express this thought. 
Our parliamentarian has been indis- 
posed and is in the hospital. Lew 
Deschler has the respect of all of us. 
We are all very fond of him, and I just 
want to use this minute to express my 
regret at his illness and hope that he will 
soon be back with us. I know all Mem- 
bers join me in wishing Lew well and 
extending best wishes. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TrrmsLe, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 12232) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that in his opinion 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
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ground that a quorum is not present and 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings on this matter go over until 
Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. I 
am advised that I cannot withdraw it. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, further pro- 
ceedings on this bill have been post- 
poned until Thursday. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 93] 

Alexander Friedel Magnuson 
Alford Garmatz Mitchell 
Anderson, Gilbert Morris, Okla. 

Mont. Goodell Moulder 
Arends Granahan Multer 
Auchincloss Green, Oreg. Nix 
Ayres Green, Pa. Powell 
Barden Griffiths Riehiman 
Baring Hargis Rogers, Mass. 
Barry Hébert Rogers, Tex. 
Baumhart Herlong Scott 
Blatnik Hogan Sheppard 
Bonner Holtzman Short 
Brewster Jackson Smith, Kans. 
Brown, Mo. Johnson, Colo. Smith, Miss. 
Buckley Johnson,Md. Spence 
Canfield Jones, Ala. Taber 
Celler Kearns Taylor 
Chelf Kilburn Teague, Tex. 
Coffin Kirwan Teller 
Davis, Tenn. Kluczynski Thompson, La. 
Devine Lafore Walter 
Diggs Landrum Widnall 
Durham Lankford Williams 
Edmondson Libonati Willis 
Farbstein McCulloch Withrow 
Plynn McDowell Zelenko 
Fogarty McGovern 
Forand Madden 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 341 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





SAN LUIS UNIT OF THE CENTRAL 
VALLEY PROJECT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up House Resolution 514 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7155) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct the San Luis unit of the 
Central Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction and 
operation of such unit, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
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to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 56-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE], and yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rule providing for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7155) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct the San Luis unit of the Centra] 
Valley project, California, to enter into 
an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes. It is an open rule providing 
for 3 hours of general debate. 

The bill has been before the 
Rules Committee on several occasions. 
Frankly, I have serious doubts about the 
bill myself. There is this feature about 
it which is very complicated: It is a joint 
project between the State of California 
and the Federal Government, for this 
project is an integral part of the Federal 
project known as the Central Valley 
project. 

This bill will cost the Federal Govern- 
ment something like $250 million and a 
figure of that size always scares me. 
However, from a thorough investigation 
I made outside of the testimony before 
the Rules Committee I ascertained that 
the State of California had already pro- 
ceeded on the project, had made certain 
binding arrangements with the Federal 
Government, and was so deeply involved 
in it that there was no question in my 
mind that the matter would work out 
all in good faith by both the State of 
California and the Federal Government; 
and I hope this rule will be adopted. 

There is one controversial matter in 
the bill and I think the House ought to 
know about it, because I think all of us 
will want to consider it. There is a 
clause in the bill, a saving clause, known 
as section 7, which provides that the fact 
the State of California enters its project 
along with the Federal project does not 
bind the State under certain provisions 
of the National Reclamation Act. In 
other words, it is a States’ rights ques- 
tion and California desires to reserve its 
rights. It hinges around that provision 
in the Reclamation Act regarding the 
160-acre limitation to one individual. I 
would hope that the House would sus- 
tain the committee on this provision 
and leave section 7 in the bill. But I 
mention it because I think it involves a 
controversial matter. 

Mr. Speaker, this is all I have to say 
on the subject. I hope the rule will be 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no demand for time on this 
side, and I shall not take any time myself 
except to say that I associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Virginia; I hope that the rule will be 
adopted and that the bill with section 7 
may pass. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7155) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the State of California with 
respect to the construction and operation 
of such unit, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7155) with 
Mr. THomMpPsSON of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 14 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs brings to the 
Committee at this time one of the finest 
reclamation projects that we have en- 
dorsed and recommended for many 
years. We have so scheduled our time 
that it is my opinion we shall be able 
to present the arguments for the leg- 
islation logically, and I am sure that 
those who are in opposition will also have 
time to voice their position. Also the 
one section which is in dispute will be ar- 
gued by the proponents and opponents, 
so that all Members may understand 
what is involved. 

Due to the fact that this is an impor- 
tant piece of legislation and the only 
really large reclamation project that will 
be brought before the 86th Congress, I 
shall speak from manuscript and as soon 
as I finish reading the manuscript I shall 
try to answer any questions if there are 
any. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7155, the legisla- 
tion now before the Committee, has for 
its purpose the authorizing of the con- 
struction and operation and mainte- 
nance of the San Luis irrigation unit of 
the Central Valley project of the State of 
California. This is a multipurpose facil- 
ity with 99.97 percent of the cost allo- 
cated to irrigation, which means for all 
practical purposes the entire cost of con- 
struction of this project shall be repaid 
in full. The project has the unqualified 
approval of the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of the Budget. It 
also has unanimous support in Cali- 
fornia. 

The San Luis unit is the next logical 
addition to the Central Valley project 
which was initially authorized in 1937. 
The American River division was added 
in 1949, the Sacramento Canals division 
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in 1950, and the Trinity River division in 
1955. The San Luis unit has been under 
study since 1943. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the best 
irrigation projects that has been recom- 
mended by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs for many 
years. To my friends who usually sup- 
port these programs, may I say to you 
that this legislation is in line with estab- 
lished principles and policies approved 
and followed over the years. To my 
friends who are critical of such Federal 
activities, may I say to you that this leg- 
islation meets most of the objections 
which you have voiced here on the floor 
in the past. As we present our case, we 
shall appreciate it very much if you will 
give us your close attention so that if 
your questions are not answered by our 
direct presentation then we may have 
the opportunity and privilege of attempt- 
ing to answer to your satisfaction any 
questions that remain. 

The San Luis project, which would be 
authorized by this bill, meets the three 
all-important requisites necessary in 
such matters: 

(a) It possesses engineering feasibility, 
that is, the facilities which are contem- 
plated can be built to do the job required 
of them. 

(b) It possesses economic feasibility, 
that is, the benefits to the State and Na- 
tion which will flow from the project far 
outweigh the costs of the project. 

(c) It possesses financial feasibility, 
that is, the costs which are reimbursable 
will be repaid to the Federal Government 
within the regularly established and ac- 
cepted payout period of 50 years. 

Other speakers will go into these mat- 
ters in more detail. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years now, 
the membership of your House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
me as their spokesman in such matters, 
have endeavored to support and cham- 
pion an orderly and constructive irriga- 
tion and reclamation construction pro- 
gram. It has been our thinking that 
this is the responsibility of Congress and 
not of the agencies in the executive 
branch. To such purpose, I have met 
annually with the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Public Works. I have 
consistently presented what I considered 
to a reasonable and orderly program for 
the Bureau of Reclamation. At times 
this has meant asking for new starts. 
At other times, as this year, it has meant 
supporting the recommendations coming 
up to us from downtown. 

The legislative record of reclamation 
and irrigation authorizations, together 
with amounts appropriated for construc- 
tion of such programs since 1947, Con- 
gress by Congress, is as follows: 


[Tn millions] 


j 
| Authoriza- | Construc- 
| tions | tion appro- 

| priations 
| | 


80th Cong. (1947-48) _. 


Rist Cong, (1949-50). -.__...-- 479.1 79.0 
82d Cong. (1951-52) _ .....-.-- 16.1 | 385. 5 
83d Cong. (1953-54) _ ...-..--- 130. 3 | 247.7 
84th Cong. (1955-56) _.......--. 1, 162.8 | 303.0 
85th Cong. (1957-58) _.....-.--- 71.2 | 361.6 

OUMEG dscdoescndol eaeo 1, 900. 0 2, 252. 7 

Average per Congress - - - 317.0 375.0 
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Authorizations for the 1st session of 
the 86th Congress total about $14.4 mil- 
lion while appropriations amounted to 
$207 million. 

It can be seen from these figures that 
the average authorization per Congress 
since 1947 has been in the amount of 
$317 million and the average appro- 
priations for each Congress has been 
$375 million. 

A large portion of the appropriations 
during this 12-year period has been used 
for construction of projects authorized 
prior to this period such as the initial 
units of the Missouri Basin and Central 
Valley projects and the Columbia Basin 
project and, of course, a large portion of 
the work on the larger projects author- 
ized during this period remains to be 
done, but this comparison does illustrate 
the point that I want to make and that 
is that over a long period the authori- 
zations must support the construction 
program. 

The civil works construction program 
of the Corps of Engineers has received 
an average of over $1.13 billion per Con- 
gress during the same 12-year period 
compared with the $375 million for the 
reclamation program, or three times as 
much. The civil works program is fully 
justified and I support it. I make this 
comparison only to show that the recla- 
mation program has not kept pace with 
the civil works program in our expand- 
ing economy. 

It is my belief, and I have so recom- 
mended to the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Public Works, that the na- 
tional economy can stand, in fact, would 
be enhanced by, an annual irrigation 
and reclamation construction program 
of around $300 million, give or take a few 
million as each year presented itself. 

This now brings me to the amount in 
dollars that is involved in the legislation 
that is before us, and the relationship 
of this amount to our program of author- 
izations for the 86th Congress. 

The San Luis bill would authorize the 
appropriation of $290 million for con- 
struction of the San Luis unit. In addi- 
tion to the basic project, distribution, 
and drainage systems, costing about $192 
million will be needed. ‘These systems 
could be built by the local districts or 
they could be built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Those that are built by the 
Federal Government must be paid for in 
40 years under separate repayment con- 
tracts. I would like to point out that 
agreement with the State with respect 
to joint construction, and I do not be- 
lieve there is any question but that there 
will be such agreement, would result in a 
reduction in the Federal cost of about 
$50 million. This is simply a matter of 
sharing the cost of works built to capac- 
ity to serve both the San Luis unit and 
State service areas. Additional amounts 
may be saved if a satisfactory agreement 
can be reached with the local power com- 
pany for power transmission. 

While the amount involved in this bill 
is a rather large single item, it must be 
considered in the light of the expected 
overall program for reclamation author- 
izations in the 86th Congress. In the 
first session, three small projects were 
authorized involving a total amount of 
only $14 million and the addition of the 
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San Luis project would result in authori- 
zations totaling only a little over $300 
million, plus whatever amount is required 
for the San Luis distribution systems. 
The point I am making is that this one 
project constitutes practically the entire 
authorizations program for the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
very briefly section 7 of the bill, which 
appears to be the only controversial mat- 
ter involved in this legislation. Section 
7 provides that the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not be applicable to water de- 
liveries by the State of California from 
the jointly used San Luis facilities to 
lands outside the Federal San Luis unit 
service area. Now, it is my position and 
the position of the majority of my com- 
mittee that it makes no difference 
whether this section is in the bill or out. 
We do not believe that reclamation law 
would be applicable to State-served lands 
even if this section is removed. The 
basis for this position is discussed in de- 
tail in the committee’s report. The sec- 
tion was included in the bill at the re- 
quest of the State of California as a 
means of bringing into unanimous 
agreement the many diverse interests and 
points of view in the State. 

It is only by chance that there is any 
connection between the Federal and 
State projects. If two reservoir sites 
had existed, each government would 
probably have used one of them on its 
own terms, and the excess-lands prob- 
lem, as applied to State lands, would not 
have arisen. But the physical situation 
is such that there is only one adequate 
reservoir site in the area to serve both 
projects. The State of California will 
have paid its entire share of the cost of 
constructing the joint-use facilities prior 
to its utilization of them for storage and 
delivery of water. 

The majority of my committee feel 
that, insofar as there is a problem of 
large ownerships in the State-served 
area, this is a matter for the State of 
California to resolve. It is my under- 
standing that the Governor of California 
is now in the process of formulating a 
State policy with respect to large owner- 
ships served by State projects and that 
his recommendations will be submitted to 
the State legislature. 

Because there has been so much mis- 
understanding and misinformation on 
this matter of excess lands, I want to 
make one point unmistakably clear. The 
legislation we are considering here re- 
quires the operation of the Federal San 
Luis unit under the provisions of Federal 
reclamation law, including the excess- 
land provisions thereof, and there is no 
way that large landowners in the Federal 
San Luis area can avoid compliance with 
such provisions. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a brief statement on reclamation 
development in general. In my opinion, 


the continued development of supple- 
mental water supplies for existing irri- 
gated areas is entirely consistent with 
sound long-term agricultural objectives. 
It provides the most important basic 
element to a successful regional econ- 
omy, a stable diversified agriculture; it 
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complements and enhances our overall 
agricultural economy, tending to allevi- 
ate, rather than add to, the existing im- 
balances or surpluses; and it helps to 
insure adequate future food and fiber 
for our rapidly growing population. 

The objective of expanding the econ- 
omy of the West is of prime importance 
to the whole Nation. The Federal rec- 
lamation program has been one of the 
important tools by which the underde- 
veloped arid and semiarid regions of the 
West have been made into a habitable 
and productive part of the Nation by 
promoting westward movement of popu- 
lation, business, and agriculture and 
providing a solid base for investment 
and employment where little existed 
previously. The reclamation program 
still has these positive influences today. 

With respect to my statement that 
reclamation tends to alleviate the exist- 
ing imbalances in agriculture, I have 
this to say. It is not widely understood 
that irrigation farming in the West en- 
joys a complementary, rather than com- 
petitive, relationship with the whole of 
the country’s agriculture. Of the major 
crops in surplus, those that consti- 
tute more than four-fifths of the hold- 
ings and loan commitments of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, reclamation 
farms grew only three of these crops and 
the 1958 contribution from reclamation 
farms amounted to only 1.8 percent of 
the holdings. The reason why this pro- 
portion is so small when the total im- 
portance of reclamation in the economy 
of the West is so great is that the irri- 
gation farmer has been able to shift pro- 
duction from surplus crops to those that 
are in current demand. The non- 
irrigated land is largely tied to a one- 
crop economy and cannot diversify in 
response to changing demand patterns. 
Reclamation has played a large role in 
facilitating these adjustments and in 
enhancing the efficiency of the agricul- 
ture of the West as a whole. The mis- 
apprehension that any extension of 
irrigation will compound the Nation’s 
agricultural difficulties is not borne out 
by the facts, either past or present. 

In addition, we are advised by agricul- 
tural authorities that our present crop 
imbalances are merely temporary and 
that continued efforts are needed in re- 
search and the conservation and develop- 
ment of soil and water resources. They 
emphasize that the capacity to meet the 
food and fiber needs of the expanding 
population does not just happen auto- 
matically. Because major irrigation 
projects do not reach a fully developed 
stage until 15 to 25 years after the start 
of authorization, it is essential that 
reclamation needs be viewed in future 
perspective. 

The Nation’s population is increasing 
at about 8,600 additional persons per day 
while the acreage of good cropland 
diminishes at a rate of 3,000 acres per 
day due to conversion to roads, airports, 
and cities. Just how soon our agricul- 
tural abundance will give way to short- 
ages depends on what positive steps are 
taken to overcome the effects of these 
incursions. 

To accommodate the tremendous pop- 
ulation surge toward the West the base 
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for economic development has to be pro- 
vided via water resource development for 
farms and cities. The material demands 
of these new westerners come back to the 
eastern industrial centers in the form of 
orders for new equipment, new cars, new 
appliances, additional fuel, chemicals, 
clothing, and capital. 

Our reclamation authorization pro- 
gram for the 86th Congress, to a large 
extent, is included in this one bill to 
authorize the San Luis project. I urge 
my colleagues to give their approval to 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisx]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I want to pay a tribute 
to the gentleman from California. He 
and I came to the Congress at the same 
time, and we have sat alongside each 
other in committee for 6 years. This 
represents, I think, a notable day, a red 
letter day, for him because when he came 
to the Congress, his main aim as a Con- 
gressman was to get the San Luis project 
authorized. I have sat by him over the 
years and I know the work he has put 
into the planning of this project. To- 
day, we have the culmination of his 
efforts and the efforts of his colleagues 
on the committee. I think this project 
is soundly conceived. I think it is a 
project which is in the national interest. 
Every Member of this body can con- 
scientiously support it. I just want to 
compliment my colleague for the con- 
scientious and hard work that he has put 
in over the past 6 years on this project, 
and I am delighted to be here on the 
floor today to support him and his 
project. 

Mr. SISK. I certainly thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arizona, for 
his kind remarks. I am also deeply 
grateful to him for the assistance he has 
been in what amounted to a major en- 
deavor to get this project thus far along 
the road. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like first to call 
the attention of the Members to these 
charts, which we have here in front of 
you at the present time. 

I want to call your attention to the 
map here to my left which shows the 
existing Central Valley project of Cali- 
fornia, the portion which has heretofore 
been constructed. That is the portion 
which is shown in green, starting in the 
north end of the State, up on the Sac- 
ramento River, showing the Shasta Dam 
and powerplant and the Keswick Dam 
and powerplant. 

This portion, under construction at 
the present time, is the Trinity project. 
Then, coming on down the river, there is 
the Folsom Dam, Nimbus, and Sly Park. 
Then in the San Joaquin Valley is the 
Friant-Kern Canal which takes the 
water from Fresno County south, and 
the Madera Canal, together with the 
Delta-Mendota Canal into this area 
along the San Joaquin River. Also, the 
existing Tracy pumping plant. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Will you explain the 
direction of the flow of the water in that 
particular area? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman calling my atten- 
tion to this. I realize that some of these 
things are confusing. Actually, the 
Sacramento is flowing down here south 
into San Francisco Bay, and into the 
Pacific Ocean through the delta area. 
The San Joaquin River is flowing north 
from the lower end of the valley, and 
then into the delta area, where the water 
also empties through the bay and into 
the Pacific Ocean. As a result it can be 
confusing, when we have rivers flowing 
actually in opposite directions, and these 
rivers are fed by a series of streams, such 
as the Kern, Kings, the Fresno, Merced, 
and so forth. In the north they are fed 
py the Feather River, the Yuba, and 
many others. But the two rivers that 
converge in this delta area cause the 
surplus water to be dumped into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The project we have under considera- 
tion at this time, the San Luis project, is 
shown in red on this map, and it pro- 
poses to use existing facilities and add 
new ones. At the time that the Central 
Valley projects was constructed in this 
area and Friant Dam was built and the 
water diverted north and south from the 
San Joaquin, it was necessary to replace 
the water taken out of the river for these 
people who had water rights on the San 
Joaquin. So at that time there was a 
pumping plant built at Tracy. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Iyield. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I think, in 
order to clarify the matter so that it will 
be better understood, we should point out 
there is a surplus of water in the Sacra- 
mento watershed to the north, whereas 
the amount of water that is collected and 
falls into the San Joaquin Valley and 
runs north, is in short supply and can- 
not irrigate all of the available land in 
the lower San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution, because that is ex- 
actly the situation. That is an area of 
deficient water. That is the reason why 
it is necessary to have these various wa- 
ter projects. 

Continuing this explanation, this is 
the reason why it is necessary to take 
water out of the delta and bring it down 
into the Central Valley to irrigate this 
area of land. At the present time the 
Tracy pumping plant is used only in the 
summer or during the irrigation season, 
Since there is no storage in this area. 
Those facilities are idle during the win- 
ter months when there is a great deal of 
rain occurring in those mountains, and 
millions of acre-feet of water pour out 
into the Pacific as waste water. 

The San Luis project proposes to use 
these existing facilities during the 
months of December, January, and Feb- 
Tuary to bring the water down through 
existing facilities and pump it into the 
San Luis Dam Reservoir at this point. 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
= SISK. I shall be very happy to 
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Mr. JONAS. Will you tell the com- 
mittee whether the cotton acreage in the 
project is in the green-colored area or in 
the brown-colored area? 

Mr. SISK. At the present time, so far 
as existing cotton acreage in the valley 
area is concerned, it would be scattered 
over the valley, including this particular 
area here. 

Mr. JONAS. That is the brown-col- 
ored area. 

Mr. SISK. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. And there is no irriga- 
tion in that area? 

Mr. SISK. Yes, thereis. That is what 
I wanted to proceed to as quickly as I 
outline this, and I have just about com- 
pleted my outline. 

This is an area which is at present 
under irrigation. At present it is being 
farmed; but we have a situation where 
our water table is going down and down. 
There was a time when this area could 
be irrigated with pumping from reason- 
able depths. At the present time that 
water has to be pumped from a depth of 
hundreds of feet. The water table has 
gone down and down until today the 
wells that are being put down in this area 
are over 2,000 feet deep, and some run 
to 3,000 feet. We are lifting water with 
300-horsepower pumps in an attempt to 
keep this agricultural area alive. So ac- 
tually we are not putting any land un- 
der cultivation by this legislation; we 
are simply seeking to keep land in culti- 
vation. I want to go back to my notes 
for a moment. Then if any Member has 
a question regarding these charts I will 
be glad to hear them. I want to show 
the State overlay for just a few moments 
in order to get back to the physical con- 
ditions. 

We are pumping to keep 440,000 acres 
in this area under cultivation. We are 
not proposing to bring in new land. This 
land has been farmed for a great many 
years. 

The situation then is this: It costs 
about $75,000 to put down a deep well. 
This means that the small operator is 
precluded from operating in this area 
until such time as we can get a surface 
supply of water which will permit him 
to move in and farm his own land, 
whether it be 160 acres, 320 acres, or 
whatever it may be. The present cost is 
from $60,000 to $100,000 to construct and 
sink a well. This, as I said, requires a 
large operator to carry on such an oper- 
ation, and the small farmer is of neces- 
sity forced to lease his land or rent his 
land to larger operators. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. What is the average cot- 
ton yield per acre? 

Mr. SISK. The average cotton yield 
per acre in this area would run about 3 
bales. That has been the average yield. 
It would run from 2% to 4 bales to the 
acre. 

Mr. JONAS. Do you estimate that the 
cotton land will increase through addi- 
tional irrigation? 

Mr. SISK. No; I do not anticipate 
any increase in yield. In fact, all of our 
figures show that acreage would substan- 
tially decrease. Iam not saying that the 
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amount of cotton per acre wili decrease. 
I would not anticipate any basic change 
in production per acre on this project, 
because at the present time it is irri- 
gated; and it, of course, would continue 
to be irrigated. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SISK. Yes; I shall be pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. JONAS. According to the com- 
mittee report, page 6, 132,000 of the 
400,000 acres are devoted to cotton; and 
the statement is made that there will 
be no reduction in cotton acreage. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SISK. No, that is not correct. It 
is not correct that the report says spe- 
cifically there will be no reduction. Let 
me get a copy of the report. 

Here is the situation that exists as far 
as cotton acreage is concerned: The deep 
well pumps are bringing up so much 
boron in the water at the present time 
that the trees have become sterile in this 
area, the trees and the vines. This is in 
a semitropical area. The east side of 
my district is practically all devoted to 
vineyards, fruits, and vegetables. The 
boron in the water has brought about a 
condition in this area where the trees 
are sterile and will not produce. There- 
fore we are completely forced to row 
crops, cotton, and grain. That is about 
the only thing we can depend on in the 
area. However, if we are able to get a 
supply of surface water we will be able 
once again to go to the development of 
vineyards, groves of nuts, groves of figs, 
and other things that can be supported 
in this area with fresh surface water. 

Very frankly, there is a great deal more 
profit in growing this kind of commodi- 
ties and we do not have surplus problems. 

Mr. JONAS. May I quote this sen- 
tence appearing in the third line of page 
6 of the report: 

While there probably will be little change 
in the cotton acreage, it is expected that the 
acreage in irrigated grain will be drastically 
reduced. 


It was on the basis of that sentence 
that I asked the gentleman if he ex- 
pected there would be any reduction in 
the 132,000 acres of cotton now under 
production in that section. 

Mr. SISK. I am sure those figures 
are taken from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion report. Of course, I think that the 
amount of cotton that will continue to 
be grown will depend to a large extent on 
the economy of the cotton industry. If 
prices remain high there might be con- 
tinued to be produced a rather substan- 
tial quantity. On the other hand, there 
is no comparison between the financial 
results of cotton and of row crops and 
citrus. There is lots of citrus on the 
east side of my district, as well as other 
commodities that produce high returns 
and would be a great deal more enhanc- 
ing financially. Certainly, there is not 
any question in our mind but that this 
area will go into groves, into orchards, 
into vines, as rapidly as water is avail- 
able, and it can be made to pay finan- 
cially. For example, I might state that 
the Boston Land Co. a number of years 
ago went into this area and sunk about 
$3 million in an attempt to create 
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orchards. They had some big, beautiful 
trees but absolutely no fruit, since this 
boron situation existed, and it is my un- 
derstanding they lost some $4 million or 
$5 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional 


minutes. 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to fortify 
the gentleman’s point by bringing out 
the fact that there is a definite tendency 
for sugar-beet production to move into 
the San Luis service area. One of the 
great limitations on sugar-beet produc- 
tion happens to be water quality. With 
improved water quality that would come 
from surface distribution I think it 
would be safe to predict that thousands 
of acres of sugar beets would be planted 
to replace acreage which is currently 
devoted to cotton. 

Mr. SISK. There is no question but 
that if we can get this water in here and 
we get a quota on sugar beets, we would 
be growing sugar beets, because this is a 
very fine sugar-beet producing area. 
What is going to happen on the domestic 
sugar deal, I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. As I understand 
it now, there is no limitation at the pres- 
ent time of any kind as to the crops that 
can be grown on these acres, is that true? 

Mr. SISK. As to the kind of crop? 

Mr.SMITH of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr.SISK. No. If wehad a good sup- 
ply of the right kind of water, that is, a 
water free of minerals, we can grow any 
kind of fruits, vegetables, and nuts 
known to man in this area. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. At the present 
time basic commodities can be raised on 
those acres? 

Mr. SISK. At the present time basic 
commodities can be grown. The one 
basic commodity, cotton, is being grown 
in this area. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. In the Senate 
bill there is an amendment that restricts 
the growing of additional crops on these 
acres if water is put into this area? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If that amend- 
ment were adopted in this bill we would 
be extending the conservation reserve to 
new acres, that is, to 500,000 fertile 
acres? 

Mr. SISK. I think the gentleman well 
states that. I know, of course, that an 
amendment is going to be offered to put 
this section which he refers to in the 
Senate bill into the House bill. I expect 
to agree to accept that amendment as 
far as I am personally concerned. I 
would not anticipate any particular ob- 
jection to it. 

I might briefly read that amendment: 


(b) No water provided by the Federal San 
Luis unit shall be delivered in the Federal 
San Luis service area to any water user for 
the production on newly irrigated lands of 
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any basic agricultural commodity, as defined 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity for the marketing year in 
which the bulk of the crop would normally 
be marketed is in excess of the normal supply 
as defined in section 301(b) (10) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls for 
an increase in production of such commodity 
in the interest of national security. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. And with the 
adoption of that amendment we would 
then be reducing by 500,000 acres the 
acreage in the United States that can be 
used for growing these surplus crops; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct in ultimate 
result. It would prohibit new cotton 
acreage and would make possible the 
growing of nonsurplus crops on land 
now growing cotton. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comment. 

I would like to quickly proceed to the 
overlay showing the connection between 
the State and the Federal projects. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would enlighten me as to whether 
all of the works depicted on this basic 
map are Federal works and subject to 
the 160-acre limitation in the reclama- 
tion law. 

Mr. SISK. All the works depicted in 
green, and also the cross-hatched, are 
Federal projects and are subject to the 
160-acre limitation. 

Mr. COHELAN. Would it be fair to 
say that under the actual situation in 
the State of California as far as recla- 
mation projects are concerned they are 
pretty much entirely Federal? 

Mr. SISK. No; I would not say that, 
either. I could cite to the gentleman 
many, many projects all through this 
area: the Merced works in here, the Don 
Pedro Dam, Modesto Irrigation District, 
Fresno Irrigation District, all publicly 
owned and operated districts in the State 
that are not Federal. The fact of the 
business is that percentagewise you have 
a great portion of your acreage under 
either public water or public irrigation 
districts that are not under Federal 
reclamation. 

Mr. COHELAN. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to give me a figure of 
what percentage of the total it would 
be so that we can get a comparison be- 
tween the Federal facilities and the 
other agencies? 

Mr. SISK. I can get that figure. I 
do not have it at hand now. I would 
say that the Federal facilities would be 
less than 50 percent of the total. 

This is an overlay indicating the pro- 
posed State project in California, a proj- 
ect which has been authorized by the 
legislature of the State of California. 
They passed a bond issue which will be 
on the ballot this year for $1.75 billion 
for a State project. They have already 
spent about $172 million on this. They 
have a substantial appropriation that 
they are working on at the present time. 
This is the portion in red, starting with 
the Oroville Dam, and over here North 
Bay and South Bay aqueducts. 
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I want to quickly point out, because I 
am running out of time, how their proj- 
ect fit into the Federal project and how 
they enhance each other and reduce the 
cost to both agencies. This San Luis site 
happens to be the only substantial reser- 
voir site on the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley. The State proposes to 
bring water from the delta area, take it 
down through the valley, take it over the 
mountains and into the Los Angeles-San 
Diego-San Bernardino area. They need 
storage for water en route, and therefore 
they need this storage here in this area, 
since this is the only real good site. They 
need approximately 1 million acre-feet of 
storage. The Federal project, which has 
been on the drawing boards for the last 
20 years and which we are discussing 
today, the San Luis project, needs ap- 
proximately 1 million acre-feet of storage 
to take care of this San Luis area in here. 
Therefore, by joining together and using 
the same site but simply building a dam 
a little bit higher, we are able to reduce 
the cost both to the Federal Government 
and to the State and at the same time 
tie the two projects together at this 
point. I want to make it completely clear 
that outside of this point, the State will 
have its own canal system, its own pump- 
ing plants, just as the Federal Govern- 
ment already has in the existing canal 
to get this water into the Federal San 
Luis area. The State will not serve water 
in the Federal area and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not serve water in the State 
area. They are completely separate and 
apart. So, for all practical purposes, 
they are two entirely separate projects 
except that they are using a common 
site or, as if they were operating two 
entirely separate businesses out of the 
same building. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. I think the gentleman 
should state that the area upon which 
this reservoir will be situated is currently 
owned by the State of California; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. And this, 
of course, goes to the point that our col- 
league, the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee, mentioned awhile ago 
with reference to the commitments of 
the State to go through with it; the State 
of California has already proceeded to 
purchase lands on this reservoir site. I 
do not think they are all acquired, most 
of the site has already been acquired and 
is now in the hands of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, this piece of legislation 
in essence authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into an agreement 
with the State of California for a joint- 
use development which will reduce the 
cost of the Federal project by about $55 
million; and at the same time will do 
the job that is needed to be done in this 
area where water is so desperately 
needed. At the same time it will help 
the State to construct and operate its 
own project in the transportation of 
water from the water surplus areas of 
the north to the water-deficient areas 
of the south. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. I do not know whether I 
have clearly in mind the gentleman’s 
thought, but there is an item that I 
should like to inquire about from the 
appropriations standpoint. On page 12, 
in section 8, there is the figure of $290,- 
430,000. Then I find on line 19 on the 
same page the language— 

There are also authorized to be appro- 
priated in addition thereto, such amounts as 
are required (a) for construction of such 
distribution systems and drains as are not 
constructed by local interests— 


Can the gentleman advise us or give 
us any idea as to what that open-end 
authorization would amount to? We 
have $290 million and here is an au- 
thorization for appropriation without 
any limiting amount set out. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the question 
the gentleman asks and I certainly want 
to be truthful in answering it. This is 
the identical language, so far as I know, 
used in every reclamation project. This 
is to provide that if the people in the 
area—in the Westlands Water District, 
or in other districts—if they desire, they 
may contract in seperate contracts for 
funds to construct the irrigation dis- 
tribution system to carry water to in- 
dividual farms, or they can do it 
through their own facilities, or they can 
do it through some other method. 
There are a number of ways. Many of 
these irrigation districts handle their 
own financing in other ways. But this 
provides that if the irrigation districts 
desire and if an equitable agreement can 
be worked out between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the irrigation districts, 
the money can be borrowed to construct 
their irrigation facilities. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I note on page 6 of the report 
the statement that— 

The distribution and drainage systems 
which, as previously stated, could be con- 
structed by the Federal Government or by 
the water users are estimated to cost 
$192,650,000. 


So that what we are in effect doing 
here is authorizing $290,430,000, plus the 
$192,650,000; and I note further that 
there is an open end appropriation for 
operation and maintenance costs. So 
operation and maintenance also could 
be included in addition to the $290,430,- 
000 and the $192,650,000. 

Mr. SISK. Any contract which the 
Bureau would enter into would require 
the payment of O. & M. costs year-by- 
year by the district, so that does not 
become a call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for O. & M. 

As I said, the proposed irrigation dis- 
tribution system would serve approxi- 
mately 440,000 acres, and this runs in 
the neighborhood of $200 million, $192 
million, whatever figure the gentleman 
used. In these reclamation projects we 
use this language here which would per- 
mit a district if it desires to build a 
system through the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman from 
California tell the committee, will the 
Government recover any interest on 
these advancements? 

Mr. SISK. The only interest that will 
be paid on these funds will be for mu- 
nicipal water deliveries. In this area 
there are several small towns. There is 
one fair-sized city, the city of Coalinga, 
which recently was paying about $2,150 
per acre-foot for its drinking water. 
They have a deplorable water situation. 
This project provides for a water sys- 
tem for the city of Coalinga. Of course, 
interest will be paid on their portion; 
other than that it is for irrigation pur- 
poses only. This is a regular project 
fitting into the reclamation law, which 
provides for these projects to be paid for 
without interest. It will be only mu- 
nicipal water on which there will be in- 
terest paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to 
have an opportunity to answer as best 
I can any questions Members may have 
on this project. In the time I have left 
I want to refer to this other map. When 
I spent so much time on this one, I never 
got to this. This is identically the 
same project, but blown up in that spe- 
cific area which is to be served by the 
San Luis project. It does not show the 
extreme north end of the State as this 
map does. It shows the way the State 
project would fit into the Federal project. 

I want to add one thing in summation, 
that this overall San Luis State and 
Federal project is approximately a $500- 
million project, with a total cost to the 
Federal Government, provided this 
agreement can be arrived at which is au- 
thorized by this legislation, of about 
$234 million, and with the cost to the 
State about $266 million, for this part of 
the State’s project. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is the project as to 
San Luis more Federal or more State? 
I am not clear on the hybrid character 
of it. It seems to me this is a very im- 
portant point, because whether or not 
it is more Federal than State or more 
State than Federal has a great deal to 
do with whether the reclamation law 
applies. Will the gentleman comment 
on that? 

Mr. SISK, The reclamation law will 
apply 100 percent to the entire Federal 
area. There is no State water to be de- 
livered in this area at all. The only 
thing the State does is that through its 
own canals it brings water down here, 
puts it into a reservoir which they have 
paid cash for, their portion of it, then 
out through their own State canals down 
into the southern end of the San Joaquin 
Valley, Kern County, and over the 
Tehachapis into Los Angeles County. 
The State of California will deliver the 
waters for State purposes into this area. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is it not true they 
are using Federal facilities to deliver the 
water? 
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Mr. SISK. No; they are not. 

Mr. COHELAN. What is that, then? 

Mr. SISK. Does the gentleman see 
the green canal? 

Mr. COHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. SISK. That is existing Federal 
facilities; that is, the facilities in which 
the Federal water will flow down here 
and go through Federal pumps, out to 
Federal facilities. And the water will 
go out through a Federal canal into a 
Federal service area. The State of Cali- 
fornia, separate and apart from the 
Federal Government, through its own 
pumps will pump water into its own 
canal and bring that water down to 
this reservoir, the construction costs of 
which they share in and pay their full 
Share in cash before it is used. Then 
from there, in their own canals again, 
they will bring the water on down into 
the southern San Joaquin and Los An- 
geles area. This is completely and to- 
tally through a State project. 

Mr. COHELAN. But they could not 
do that without the Federal-supported 
facility; is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. I do not see any particu- 
lar dependence in that respect. The 
only thing I want to say to my colleague 
here is, if we had two reservoir sites— 
if we had one here and another one 
here—then the Federal Government 
could build it in one place and the 
State could move over and build it in 
another place, but the thing is that the 
cost would probably run $50 million to 
$100 million more if that were done. 
But neither is dependent upon the 
other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Krrwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to be chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations that appropriates for 
these projects that are reported out by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I want to congratulate them 
for reporting out a piece of legislation 
such as this. It has been my privilege 
during the time that I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives to 
visit every major project in the United 
States, starting with the Grand Coulee 
Dam when it was first being built and 
then the Hoover Dam and all the rest 
of them, right on down to the present 
day. I have seen them all. I have gone 
over that land, as I did years ago, when 
the land around Grand Coulee Dam was 
dry, when the dust from an automobile 
would be fiying up through the air for 
miles. I remember when I was a young- 
ster working in California, trying to take 
water down to the city of Los Angeles. 
That was back in 1910. And that was 
not water for industrial purposes, but 
just for drinking purposes. There was 
just a little village there, and the house 
that I used to board in had a picket fence 
around it. That was in downtown Los 
Angeles. Just think of what Hoover 
Dam has done for Los Angeles and all 
the southern counties in the southern 
part of California. Millions of people 
left the East and went out there. I have 
been over those projects. I went there 
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6 or 7 years ago and I tell you, when I 
look at the value those dams have given 
to America, it is amazing. This is the 
kind of project that builds America and 
gives a return to the Government and 
to the people. There may not be much 
interest in it in dollars and cents, but 
that interest comes back 100-fold—yes, 
many, many times to benefit America. 

I have stated many times on the floor 
of the Congress that any dollar that is 
invested in a sound investment in 
America, and I am speaking now of Fed- 
eral investments in such projects as this, 
will come back 100-fold. When you 
see all the land out there that this is 
going to irrigate, you will realize the 
difference that it is going to make. The 
difference is the difference between hu- 
man slaves trying to raise something on 
the land as it is today, and sitting back 
and putting the water down to irrigate 
the land. That is the big difference. 
You will be stopping Americans from 
slaving out there. You will be putting 
the water in that section of the country 
to work—water that is now being wasted 
and going down to the Pacific Ocean. 
That is the difference. Think of the 
benefits that will come back to every one 
of us. The head of the Reclamation De- 
partment told me that there has been 
only one dam or one project in the 
United States that has failed to pay out. 
What a record that is. That is the best 
record I ever heard tell of in any busi- 
ness. You hear people talking about 
big business and small business, but in 
this reclamation project business, only 
one project has failed since the day that 
Theodore Roosevelt, that great President, 
put the reclamation law into effect back 
in 1902. I mean that sincerely. I know 
the day will come when the people who 
will go out there, even if it is only for a 
visit, will see one of the greatest sights 
not only in all of America, but one of 
the greatest sights on earth where this 
project will irrigate 400,000 acres of land, 
which today is all sand and dry. 

I am asking you today if you ever cast 
a vote for a project, cast it for this one, 
and tell your colleagues that this is one 
of the best that will ever be built in this 
country. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, like the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], I 
have been a member of the committee 
that has appropriated for every bill that 
has been brought out by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and author- 
ized by Congress for the past 18 years. I 
have been quite liberal as a conservative 
in voting for and supporting most simi- 
lar irrigation projects as this one. I took 
the position long ago, after visiting all 
the big projects in America, in the 17 
Western States, with all the dust and 
waste that was going on there because of 
the lack of water, that I would do my 
best to see to it that not one drop of 
this precious water, called “liquid gold” 
would be wasted away to the sea if it 
could be properly and beneficially used. 
Of course I have had some misgivings 
about some of these projects. I could 


support this project, which I am going 
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to, with a clearer conscience, had it not 
been for the fact that the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee voted last 
year to have the Government build the 
Trinity River powerplant at a cost of 
$60 million of all the taxpayers money. 
Had the Pacific Gas & Light Co. built 
that powerplant, which they were ready, 
willing, and able to do, and to furnish 
power at a reasonable rate, which we 
all know that they do, they would have 
paid into the Federal Treasury in the 
next 50 years over $100 million in Fed- 
eral taxes from power revenues from 
that Trinity powerplant alone. Thus 
over $160 million would have been saved 
to the taxpayers of America. That 
would have gone a long way in paying 
for this San Luis project. 

There was another thing that I did 
not appreciate a bit. About the last 
thing Secretary Chapman did before he 
left office was to sign a contract with the 
city of Sacramento which provided that 
they should get about three-fifths of the 
power from the Shasta Dam at postage 
stamp rates, taking that power away 
from the farmers and other people in 
the valley who had just as much claim 
to that cheap power as did the city of 
Sacramento, just to mention a couple 
of the things that are distasteful to me 
and many others in this big program. 

It is things like that that we members 
of the Appropriations Committee must 
take into consideration when we appro- 
priate these vast sums of money for 
these irrigation and multipurpose proj- 
ects. 

I know the San Luis project will bring 
great benefits to that area. I also know 
that over a period of years the revenues 
which will come into the local, State, 
and Federal Governments are going to be 
enormous, because of the increased 
prosperity in that area. 

But, as I said before, I do not like the 
idea that we build powerplants with the 
money of American taxpayers instead of 
permitting private industry to build 
those plants wherever it is proper and 
feasible for that to be done and to pay 
great sums into the Federal Treasury 
from which we can appropriate to build 
our schools, take care of the veterans, 
the old people, and the thousand other 
things we have todo. These private util- 
ities pay into the Federal Treasury every 
year over $1 billion in Federal revenues, 
and in addition they pay over $1 billion 
in State and local taxes annually. Let 
us not kick them in the teeth; let us 
give them the fair treatment they and 
all free private taxpaying industry de- 
serve, which includes every farmer in 
America. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. is one of the best, most honest, pri- 
vately owned corporations in America. 
No one has ever accused them of over- 
charging their customers. 

I have been all over the San Luis proj- 
ect; I have zigzagged back and forth 
the full length of the Central Valley, in 
the State of California, and in all the 
Western States. I apologize to no one 
for the position I have taken and for the 
support I have given to those great proj- 
ects which have done so much for the 
western people and are paying out and 
we must thank the American people who 
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have loaned the money without too much 
complaint to develop that great desert 
area of the West. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I hope my 
colleagues will pardon my taking a 
moment to direct a comment to the 
Chairman of the Interior Committee, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Aspr- 
NALL]. I am the youngest member of 
his committee, coming here in mid- 
session; and I want to thank this gentle- 
man, on the record, for the help and 
assistance he has given to me as he 
always gives full consideration and help 
to all members of the committee. He 
even helped me resist the temptation to 
avoid the daily sessions of the committee. 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you and congrat- 
ulate you. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GuBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the San Luis project. I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL] and the author of 
the bill, my colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. StskK] for their fine 
and clear presentations on this project. 
Perhaps at the risk of trying to gild the 
lily, I shall attempt to explain it in my 
own manner by using a little different 
approach. 

Let us assume for a moment that the 
Republican National Committee and the 
Democratic National Committee both 
wish to build new headquarters close to 
the Capitol here in Washington, D.C. It 
is estimated that each needs two floors, 
but there is only one available site close 
to the Capitol. So the Republican Com- 
mittee and the Democratic Committee 
get together and say: “It is foolish to 
seek out two expensive sites; let us build 
a four-story building on this one lot and 
then two floors of it will go to the Demo- 
cratic Committee and two floors to the 
Republican Committee and we will make 
our own rules about how we will use our 
own two floors. We will each get water 
from a common reservoir maintained by 
the city of Washington, but we will each 
be on a meter that measures the water 
consumed and we will pay for this water. 
However, we will use it as we see fit.” 

Mr. Chairman, that simile may seem 
farfetched, but that is exactly what the 
proposition is. There is only one lot or 
one reservoir site available, and that is 
the San Luis site. 

We are proposing that the State of 
California build a capacity of 1 million 
acre-feet with its money and the Fed- 
eral Government build its capacity of 1 
million acre-feet with its money. Then 
we will each make our own rules and reg- 
ulations about what we do with the 
water stored with our own money. It 
is not at all unlike having one barrel 
in which two people store water. The 
water in the barrel is intermingled and 
you cannot identify each separate atom. 
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But water is water. If you put in 5 gal- 


lons you take out 5 gallons. It is just 


that simple. , 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. As the gentleman 
knows, I strongly support this project, 
put I have some question about certain 
details that will emerge as time goes on. 
Title 43, United States Code, section 523, 
reads: 

Water impounded, stored or carried in 
Federal reclamation facilities shall be sub- 
ject to Federal reclamation law. 


Would the gentleman like to comment 
on this code section? 

Mr. GUBSER. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the law he reads con- 
cerns Federal reclamation facilities 
which are built 100 percent by the Fed- 
eral Government. This is a joint facil- 
ity and not built 100 percent by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman, Does the Federal reclamation 
law contain any language at all exclud- 
ing any part of such waters because a 
State shares in some part or in the con- 
struction of a Federal reclamation 
project? 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman should 
present that question some time later to 
the experts on the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. I am quite 
confident that at no time has it ever been 
held that the law of one government 
must apply to a portion of a project 
which is built with funds of a State or 
local government. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the simple 
answer to the gentleman’s question is 
that this is two separate projects co- 
existing in the same identical space. 


Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. YOUNGER. The question that 
my colleague raises is the reason why 
section 7 must remain in the bill. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out one other advan- 
tage of this project which I do not think 
has been mentioned and probably will 
not be mentioned. Once the San Luis 
project is completed, we are not re- 
stricted to serving only the area which 
has been described here today as the 
San Luis project, because we will have 
an investment with which we can extend 
the service to other areas of California 
which are badly in need of water. I 
refer specifically to what is called the 
central coast area. This area includes 
Santa Clara County, the sixth ranking 
county in the Nation as far as agricul- 
tural production is concerned. It in- 


cludes San Benito County, it includes 
Santa Cruz County, and Monterey 
County—all rich agricultural areas. 

: Congress has already appro- 
priated $220,000 to match $220,000 of 
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local funds to determine the feasibility 
of pushing a tunnel through the moun- 
tains at the back of the proposed San 
Luis Reservoir in order to serve this area. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an area which 
has conserved every drop of water nat- 
ural to the area by its own initiative. 
This is an area which, in certain parts, 
has taxed itself $3.80 per $100 of assessed 
valuation to conserve water. It is an 
area which grows apricots, prunes, row 
crops, berries, and various other specialty 
crops. This is an area which is cut off 
from the main source of water by a 
mountain range. It must have supple- 
mental water if it is to survive. The 
construction of this project will bring 
Federal water 100 miles closer at an 
elevation 100 feet higher, making it 
feasible to extend service to this great 
water-deficient area. 

Mr. Chairman, we in California are 
very grateful to this Congress because 
you have helped us in solving a terrific 
problem. We have a fabulous increase 
in population. We have a peculiar topo- 
graphical situation where the water is at 
one end and the people at the other. 
We are grateful to you for all you have 
done in solving our problem and in ab- 
sorbing that fabulous increase in popu- 
lation. We ask you once more to help 
us by passing this San Luis bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, let 
me state at the outset that the San Luis 
project is a good project and that I sup- 
port its authorization. The need for San 
Luis has been clearly demonstrated and 
its feasibility has been substantiated. 
The bill before us is the result of ex- 
tended negotiations and is based on our 
committee’s consideration of the problem 
over a period of not just weeks or 
months, but of years. This proposal is 
a sound compromise stemming from the 
earlier differing approaches to the situa- 
tion. It provides for an agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State for joint use as a first alternative, 
but provides at the same time that the 
project shall proceed on an all-Federal 
basis in the event that agreement on 
joint-use cannot be reached within a 
specified time. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, except for one 
section this is an excellent bill. That one 
exception is section 7, which I believe is 
unnecessary, unwise and unsound and 
which I strongly urge be eliminated from 
the bill. At the appropriate time I will 
offer an amendment to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Why must we delete section 7? The 
answer to that question must be seen 
in the context of four aspects of the 
San Luis proposal before us. 

First, the bill authorizes a joint-ven- 
ture of State and Federal Government. 
This is made necessary by the fact that 
the San Luis reservoir site is the only 
adequate and feasible storage site in the 
area. For this reason the proposal is to 
construct, either initially or by subse- 
quent enlargement, facilities sufficient to 
serve both the recognized Federal needs 
and those additional needs which the 
State proposed to meet. 
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Second, as a part of this joint-venture 
aspect, there will be a commingling of 
project facilities and storage supplies. 
This gives the project a character which 
is, I believe, unique and which represents 
a new approach to reclamation develop- 
ment. Third, and of utmost importance, 
is the fact that the details of joint-use 
arrangements are not spelled out in the 
bill before us. They are, of necessity, 
left to negotiation. The fact that we 
are moving here into a new area of ap- 
proach to reclamation problems and that 
the details of the probable arrangement 
are to be worked out later in negotiations 
should alert all of us to the imperative 
need to move with extreme care—care 
that we do not in any way undermine 
Federal interests or the basic concepts 
of Federal reclamation law. 

This concern is given a specific char- 
acter when we consider the fourth aspect 
of the situation—the challenge to the 
traditional 160-acre limitation in Fed- 
eral reclamation law. The 1956 data 
show that, of the 1.4 million acres in the 
San Luis Valley, including the proposed 
Federal service area and surrounding 
areas, over 64 percent of the land is held 
by owners with more than 1,000 acres 
each. The largest of these, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, accounts for 10 percent 
of the total and the second-largest 
owner, the Standard Oil Co., accounts for 
another 7 percent. A similar pattern 
is to be found in Kern County includ- 
ing possible areas of irrigation service 
south of the Federal service area. Here, 
of 1.1 million acres of land, we again 
find that 64 percent is accounted for by 
owners of more than 1,000 acres each. 
The largest owner, the Kern County 
Land Co., accounts for 16 percent of the 
total and the various oil companies with 
large holdings account for another 15 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not need to be- 
labor the point. The basic question is 


whether or not the 160-acre limitation, 


and other such Federal guideposts of 
reclamation law shall follow Federal in- 
vestment. This being the basic question, 
I think all of us would agree that it 
should be answered either by the courts 
or by the Congress considering it on its 
own merits. I submit that section 7 ad- 
heres to neither of these approaches, and 
that for this reason it must be deleted. 
It does not consider the question on its 
merits, as is abundantly clear both from 
the report of the committee on the bill 
and from the arguments of those who 
support its retention. But, at the same 
time, it clearly implies an answer to the 
question which may be regarded as bind- 
ing by the courts. This is not the proper 
way of either changing fundamental 
reclamation law or of expressing our 
opinion as to the intent of such funda- 
mental law. 

Section 7 may not in any way alter 
reclamation law as some suggest. The 
majority of the committee takes the 
position that this is the case. Then it 
is redundancy and should be eliminated. 

On the other hand, because of the in- 
definite nature of Federal-State rela- 
tions contemplated by this bill—which, 
as I have pointed out, represents a new 
approach to reclamation—section 7, if 
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left in the bill, may very well alter di- 
rectly fundamental reclamation law and 
abrogate the 160-acre limitation in its 
legal application. Because of that very 
distinct and dangerous possibility, this 
section must be deleted from the bill. 

Section 7 is not necessary to the bill. 
The measure is complete without it. 

I ask the opponents of my amendment 
this question: Is the retention of section 
7 necessary to insure that Federal recla- 
mation law will not extend to the so- 
called State service area? If they an- 
swer “No,” then they are saying, as some 
of them do say, that existing law al- 
ready provides this assurance and they 
can have no objection to deletion of this 
admittedly unnecessary action. If they 
answer “Yes,” then they are saying, in 
effect, ‘(we are not sure whether or not 
existing law would extend to the State 
service area and we want to insure that 
it doesn’t.” If that is their answer, they 
are clearly asking that we take a posi- 
tion on a question of fundamental] Fed- 
eral reclamation law—a position either 
expressing our intent as to its inter- 
pretation or altering it—and I repeat 
that such an action by this body should 
only be carried out through a specific 
measure in its own right, with all the 
due consideration and hearings that 
such a measure must receive. 

I ask the Members of this body to 
protect the 160-acre limitation by sup- 
porting my amendment, then to sup- 
port this project which will add so 
greatly to the conservation and use of 
the water resources of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
very able gentleman from California for 
his untiring efforts on behalf of the San 
Luis project. And, I want to say here 
that that is a very excellent example of 
the type of development that has built 
America, as the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Kirwan] has so ably told us a few 
minutes ago. This is a feasible project. 
It is a good project. It has been beset 
with many difficulties over a number of 
years because of the fact that involved 
here is not only Federal reclamation but 
a State water plan. So, we have had a 
compromise solution worked out in this 
bill before us today. 

Generally speaking, it is a good solu- 
tion. We are launching out in some re- 
spects in a new direction, an untried di- 
rection, but I think it is a sound one and 
the American way to get the job done. 

I am concerned about one section of 
this bill, as many of my colleagues are, 
and at the proper time I plan to offer an 
amendment. It will be a very simple 
amendment to strike out section 7 of the 
bill. Section 7 is a very short section. 
It reads: 

The provision of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not be applicable to water de- 
liveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Val- 
ley Project,” dated December 17, 1956. 


The reason that I oppose this section 
so strongly—and I do strongly oppose it, 
as do many of my colleagues to the ex- 
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tent that if section 7 is left in the bill we 
may have to vote against the project. I 
urge all of you who are sincere believers 
in this great development to join in 
eliminating this section. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. If, as the chairman 
of the committee states, it makes no dif- 
ference whether section 7 is in or out, 
why, if it is left in, would you vote 
against the bill? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Of course, there is a 
difference of opinion on this point. The 
committee takes the position that it 
makes no difference. Therefore I say 
why not take it out? Under those cir- 
cumstances it is completely redundant. 
There were days of debate over in the 
other body on this same issue. You can 
read the ReEcorp. The other body took 
out this section. The feeling is so strong 
over there that if you really want a bill, 
you will be wise to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if it is re- 
dundant and you are in favor of the 
bill, why would you vote against the bill 
with something that is redundant in it? 

Mr. ULLMAN. The proponents of 
section 7 take that position. I do not 
happen to agree. My position is that it 
does make a difference, that if section 7 
remains in the bill, there is every like- 
lihood that what we are doing is chang- 
ing our basic reclamation law. What I 
am talking about is the 160-acre limi- 
tation. I think you all believe in this 
principle of spreading benefits to the 
small landowners and keeping the large 
operators from getting undue enrich- 
ment from our Federal investment. This 
is basic. I think most of my colleagues 
acknowledge that the taxpayers, who 
have through the years supported recla- 
mation, depend upon us to make sure 
that this basic principle is safeguarded. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. On this question of 
whether it does or does not make any 
difference, and with all due respect to 
those who contend otherwise, I am won- 
dering if the gentleman is aware that 
the Feather River Association on Febru- 
ary 12 of this year passed a resolution 
demanding that if the Congress de- 
clined to delete section 7, the State of 
California should be asked to build San 
Luis in order to avoid the 160-acre limi- 
tation. Somebody obviously feels that 
this is important. In other words the 
position is taken just the other way 
around. The bill is threatened if sec- 
tion 7 does not remain in. This makes 
me very suspicious, and I am sure the 
gentleman will agree with me. 

Mr. ULLMAN. This is true; a great 
issue has been made over this section 
7. There are many people who cannot 
support the project if section 7 remains. 
I say delete section 7. What we seek is 
to have basic reclamation law apply. 
We want Federal benefits to follow our 
Federal investment. 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAGEN. This may be a privi- 
leged matter; I think it occurred in the 
committee at the time of executive con- 
sideration of the bill and if the gentle- 
man does not feel it is privileged I should 
appreciate his answer. Is it not true 
that in the committee the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] offered 
an amendment which would have spelled 
out the fact that Federal reclamation 
law did apply to the State project under 
these circumstances? As I understand, 
the gentleman was opposed to that 
amendment; I would like to know why. 

Mr. ULLMAN. This is true. In other 
words, there are some who take the posi- 
tion that all of the water in this joint 
facility should be under the 160-acre 
limitation. I take the position that that 
portion of the water that comes from the 
Federal investment should be definitely 
under the 160-acre limitation. What I 
want to do is to preserve that basic prin- 
ciple. I believe that basic principle will 
be abrogated with section 7 in the bill 
and that there is a good likelihood that 
the benefits from this Federal project 
will go onto lands without the proper 
160-acre limitation. 

Mr. HAGEN. One more question, if I 
may. It is the gentleman’s position, 
then, in offering his amendment, which 
he will do tomorrow, I assume, to strike 
section 7; and it is not his intention that 
water produced with State funds, let us 
say, shall be subject to the Federal rec- 
lamation law? 

Mr. ULLMAN. My intention is that 
existing Federal reclamation law should 
apply to that portion of the water re- 
sulting from Federal investment. On 
that basis I feel sure that the Members 
of the House can and will support the 
amendment. It is certainly a reasonable 
position. It is a sound position. It is 
one that I know the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica would support because they do not 
want to take the chance that part of their 
investment would go to provide water to 
unduly enrich large landholders beyond 
the 160-acre limitation principle. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1542 Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo put into San Diego Bay, went 
ashore and found the San Diego River 
which he wanted to use to wash his beard 
in, but he could find no water in it. Cali- 
fornia has been having water problems 
ever since that time. 

The people who came out to California 
in the early days before Federal recla- 
mation was ever heard of got busy and 
built many of their own projects; and as 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] indicated, over half of the State’s 
farmlands are supplied by local private 
projects or public non-Federal projects. 
Then there came along the developments 
and increasing State population of the 
20th century. San Francisco had to go 
all the way over to Hetch-Hetchy, which 
is somewhere in the vicinity of Yosemite 
Valley, in this portion of the State of 
California, all that distance, for its 
water. They have put a pipe across, and 
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take it from there to San Francisco 
many, many miles away. 

The great city of Los Angeles, had to 
go up in the hills to another location, 
many miles away, and install a vastly 
imaginative water project the like of 
which the world had never before seen. 
It brought water down to supply that 
portion of the State’s growing popula- 
tion and industry and turn this essen- 
tially desert property into the oasis it is 
today. 

Further down in the State we had to 
augment the water supply for the coastal 
plain around San Diego and for the great 
Imperial Valley by the works along the 
Colorado River, Hoover Dam, Parker 
Dam, and so forth. 

It is a magnificent tribute to the 
imagination of the men who conceived 
these projects and the ability of the men 
who executed them, and financed them, 
incidentally, that this great State exists 
as it does today. 

I brought this different map, a molded 
relief map, out here because it shows the 
actual mountain ranges that hinder the 
movement of the water in this State. 
It illustrates why this San Luis project 
is needed. 

In the southern part of the State the 
problem is chiefly the lack of water. In 
the far northern part of the State the 
problem is a superabundance of water 
and flooding. In the central portion of 
the State by San Francisco and below 
Sacramento, the so-called delta area, the 
water problem is the contamination of 
the water by boron and things like that. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN] is going to introduce an 
amendment, which I think nobody ob- 
jects to, to protect the water purity in 
that area. He is always zealous in the 
protection of the interests of his con- 
stituency. 

In the Santa Clara Valley area, which 
is ably represented by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser] who spoke 
a moment ago, there is a water problem. 
Essentially what he wants is to take this 
same San Luis Reservoir and dig a hole 
in the back of it, the Pacheco Tunnel, to 
get some water down to his vital area, 
too. So you can see that all up and down 
the State we have problems. They are 
not the same problems at all. They are 
at variance, and their solution essen- 
tially, to some extent, involves an inva- 
sion of what the other man wants to do. 
That is, give and take is necessary. 

In short, the problem of water in Cali- 
fornia is like a can of worms. It has 
been even more complicated by a recent 
recommendation of a master in the suit 
between Arizona and California that a 
good deal more water go to Arizona than 
had previously been anticipated. It is a 
problem that has placed upon the people 
of California for generations an aware- 
ness of the necessity and the will and the 
compelling reasons to do something 
about it. 

The vast projects I have mentioned are 
only the beginning. If the State is to be 
able to progress and be able to live in 
the future, more and additional water 
projects are necessary. 

I want to make sure this is understood: 
The San Luis project the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. Sisk] is talking 
about is a project that will irrigate some 
half million acres in roughly the portion 
of the San Joaquin Valley around Fresno. 
As he explains, the San Joaquin River 
runs north, the Sacramento River runs 
south; they meet in the delta area. 
Other rivers come down off the hills to 
join them along their courses. The 
coastal mountains separate the valley 
from the coastal area. The project of 
which the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sisk] speaks is in the middle of the 
San Joaquin Valley. If the State itself 
is going to solve its water problems in a 
cooperative way by taking the excess 
water from the north and taking it south, 
it has to follow some route that roughly 
traverses the length of this San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Now you cannot go down the middle 
of the valley, naturally, because the flow 
is in the wrong direction. You have to 
move it in canals along these hills here 
after you pump water up from the Delta 
area at the Tracy Pumping Station. 
Since the water from the north is pro- 
duced in the winter, it has to be stored 
so that the arid south can use it in the 
summer. That is where the San Luis 
Reservoir site comes in, so far as the 
State of California north-to-south water 
plan is concerned. It is something re- 
lated to, but not the project that the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Sisk] wants 
to use to irrigate this half million acres. 
That San Luis reservoir site happens to 
be, according to the geographical facts of 
life in California, the only site where a 
reservoir can be built. So you see we 
have two different forces here wanting 
to use this reservoir site. We have the 
State of California with its north-to- 
south water plan and then we have the 
people who want this Federal San Luis 
project to irrigate these acres around 
Fresno in the San Joaquin Valley. Of 
course, the only sensible thing to do is 
to get together. Well, we tried a lot of 
different ways to get together. This 
project has many years of history be- 
hind it, and with all these various groups 
fighting back and forth there, it was a 
very, very difficult thing to get them 
together. In the beginning, most of the 
groups in California insisted that the 
Federal Government was not going to 
have anything to do with this reservoir 
here. The southern group said: “Gee, 
when you get the Bureau of Reclamation 
mixed up in this thing, the first thing 
you know some bureaucrat hidden in 
Washington will turn the valves and you 
will not get any water at all. Not only 
that, in the first place you have to go 
down to Washington and beg the Con- 
gress to give you some money for a proj- 
ect. We ought to do it at home, take 
care of it ourselves and keep the Federal 
Government out of this.” 

But, some second thoughts occurred 
which were: “Poor Mr. Stsk over there— 
if you keep the Federal Government out, 
altogether, he is not going to have his 
people taken care of. After all, it is one 
State and why do we not all get together 
on it?” 

Well, the first attempt at getting to- 
gether was the idea to have the State to 
build this project, have the Federal Gov- 
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ernment put up some of the money and 
work out mutual cooperation that way, 
to let Mr. Sisk get his water from the 
San Luis area and have the rest of it 
move to Kern County and further south 
in an all State project. Then, the State 
will keep control of it and we will not 
have the Bureau of Reclamation back in 
Washington chopping off the water. 
Finally, we got around to where we said, 
“Well, that is probably not the way to 
do it or to go about it. They want to do 
some integrating of the Federal San 
Luis project with this Federal Central 
Valley project and there are a lot of 
other factors that might make it better 
if the Federal Government did it jointly 
with the State.” Out of that came the 
bill before you today. 

In other words, we have one reservoir 
site here and two people wanting to use 
it. We settled and got together on build- 
ing a joint reservoir. Mr. Sisk’s project, 
the San Luis project has need for about 
1 million acre-feet of storage capacity 
and in order to handle the State north- 
to-south water plan, it needs roughly an- 
other 1,100,000 more acre-feet of storage 
capacity. So we said, let us build a dam 
that will store 2,100,000 acre-feet and we 
can both use it and we will share our 
costs. Now the State will pump its 
water in there when it can get it during 
the rainy season, store it, and then it 
will pump its water out in the dry sea- 
son when it is needed. The Federal 
Government will take its water and 
pump it in there in the wet season and 
it will take the Federal Government 
water up and pump it down into Mr. 
S1sk’s project when it is needed there. 
Well, that is reasonable. The only thing 
is you cannot take every drop of water 
and say—this is water that the Federal 
people put in and this is water that the 
State people put in, and that you have 
to take that same exact drop of water 
out. That is foolishness. Of course, we 
have in the law a doctrine known as the 
doctrine of fungible goods. 

These great grain storage places all 
over the Middle West are full of many 
people’s grain. They store it in there, 
but they do not get the same grain out 
that they put in. They get a chit that 
says, “You have so many bushels of 
grain here, and when you come in you 
can get that same amount of that same 
kind of grain out, but we are not going 
to mark all of this grain with your name 
on it.” 

The same is true with water. As a 
consequence, a few moments ago I made 
the remark that this is essentially two 
separate projects, coexisting at one and 
the same place. Because of the uniden- 
tifiable nature of each and every mole- 
cule of water, what I say is borne out. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. What does the State do 
with the water it is bringing down from 
the north? 

Mr. HOSMER. It is not bringing any 
down now. This is a project on which 
the State is voting on issuing bonds at 
the preset time. 

Mr. JONAS. It is not using the canal 
so far? 
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Mr. HOSMER. No. There is a Fed- 
eral canal in here already. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. All we are trying to 
do at this time is to insure necessary 
right-of-way along the river. 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes. As a matter of 
fact, the State has been spending sev- 
eral million dollars to acquire right-of- 
way for the San Luis Reservoir site it- 
self. That money is being put up by the 
State as part of its share of the joint 
project. I have tried to make that clear 
but I see some of the Members have a 
rather quizzical look on their faces. Let 
me reiterate: These are two separate 
projects. There is a State project and 
there is a Federal project. What the bill 
does is to put up the money for the Fed- 
eral project and authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into a contract 
with the State of California for the joint 
enjoyment of this reservoir space and 
certain other necessary accouterments 
so that it can be used by both, with the 
costs being shared equitably by each. 

This brings me down to section 7 about 
which we have a certain amount of ar- 
gument. Generally, Iam in favor of the 
160-acre limitation. My heart does not 
bleed any time anybody criticizes it, but 
I think it has been a generally good 
thing for the country. I also recognize 
that where you have a State project, 
that is something else, and that you 
cannot and should not attempt to im- 
pose a Federal law on a State project 
that just because it is occupying the 
same space with the Federal project. By 
no stretch of the imagination is there 
any reason why it should, just because 
as independent projects, they happen to 
be occupying the same space for which 
they have both paid their separate inde- 
pendent amounts of money. There is no 
reason for it, in my mind. 

I fully agree with the report of this 
committee, which says that section 7 is 
surplusage, that without it you could 
take a case to court and get a decision 
that says, “Of course, Federal reclama- 
tion law does not apply to the State 
project.” The 160-acre limitation can- 
not apply to this project by any type of 
legal gymnastics even without section 7. 

Then, why am I up here saying that 
I want to keep section 7 in? For this 
reason: This State project is going to 
require better than a billion dollars for 
just this San Luis phase including dis- 
tribution systems. The entire State- 
wide water plan is going to require $5 
billion out of the taxpayers of the State 
of California before it is through. What 
section 7 does and why it is necessary is 
illustrated take for instance the argu- 
ment between the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ULLMAN], and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YouncER]. It re- 
moves the possibility of such arguments 
by clean and distinct language. It as- 


sures the matter stay out of litigation 
which could last for 20 years. Why spell 
it out now and keep it out of court? 
While the cases are in court you can- 
not go out and get a bonding house to 
float bonds. They cannot float them 
while litigation is pending, In Califor- 
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nia we cannot wait 20 years for the wa- 
ter while this thing is in court. Section 
7 makes sure to begin with it never goes 
to court and allows us to proceed with 
our vitally needed State water project. 
We in the State of California are only 
asking to be kept free of litigation so we 
can proceed to spend our own money on 
the State North-South project needed to 
take care of our own people. That is all 
we want to do. 

Another thing in reference to my peo- 
ple down here in southern California: 
this water from San Luis has to come 
down a long canal and over what we 
call the Tehachapi Ridge. It has to go 
up a long way over the mountains and 
come down a long way to get to Los 
Angeles and the Long Beach area, and on 
down the plain to San Diego and the rest 
of these places. It is going to be costly to 
put the works in to do this. 

A little south is another area in south 
end of the San Joaquin that also wants 
some of this water. That is Kern 
County, an area represented by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HacEn]. 
Those people want to take part in the 
water plan but they do not want any 
part of the 160-acre limitation; they do 
not want to be faced with lawsuits, 
do not want to have to fool around 
with a lot of nonsense from the Federal 
Government but they are willing to sub- 
mit to such limitations and control as 
may be imposed by the State of Cali- 
fornia, In fact, Governor Brown said 
he was going to put some kind of acre- 
age limitation on them. But, from Sac- 
ramento, the State capital, the place 
where it should be done as regards to the 
State’s project which it pays for itself. 

What about this hassle over section 
7 in connection with Mr. Hacen’s people? 
If that is out of the bill they will do 
just as they have done for a hundred 
years, keep pumping water and just tell 
everybody else to go take a walk. What 
does that mean to my people in Los 
Angeles? It simply means that the size 
of the water conduits along the valley 
and over the mountains from the San 
Luis Reservoir to Los Angeles will need 
to be only half as big, but it will still 
cost 90 percent of what it would to build 
it of sufficient size also to supply Mr. 
HaceEn’s people. Thus the cost of this 
water to my people would be greatly in- 
creased if the Kern County people take 
a walk on the project. It would cost my 
people almost twice as much as it would 
to get water in cooperation with Kern 
County projects. That is what these 
opponents of section 7 are going to do 
to us if they succeed in taking this sec- 
tion out of the bill. It is going to make 
it difficult, and probably impossible, to 
float bonds; it is going to make it more 
costly to get water to my people; it is 
going to delay unmercifully getting the 
water to them. 

Incidentally, let me assure anybody 
from the agricultural States that what 
it is proposed to do here for my area 
by the State project will not bring any 
vast new areas into agricultural produc- 
tion. In practical effect, what water we 
used on flora would not be much more 
than for a few good-sized window boxes 
containing flowers. It is going to supply 
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our factories with the water that is 
needed; it is going to go to supply the 
California workers’ homes with the water 
they need; and unless we can get it 
down there at a not unreasonable cost, 
what an imposition that is going to be 
on 7 million American citizens who hap- 
pen to live in southern California. That 
is the reason why we want this section 
kept in the bill. Take section 7 out and 
it is not going to impose a 160-acre lim- 
itation on Congressman HAaceEN’s people. 
The only thing it is going to do is to 
cause my people to spend a lot more 
money to get this water, go through a 
lot of lawsuits to get it, and go thirsty 
for a long while waiting for it. Keep 
section 7 in the bill. That is all we are 
asking you to do; it is just that simple. 
It is direct, I think it is understandable. 
I am not going to try to persuade you 
about the merits of Mr. Sisk’s agricul- 
tural phase of the project. I will merely 
say that this is probably one of the best 
reclamation projects Congress has ever 
had a chance to vote on. Some of you 
are for reclamation, some of you are 
against reclamation. The President 
would like to have this bill; the Vice 
President would like to have the bill: 
and the people of California would. 
And, I am speaking about the bill as 
now written, without deletions. It has 
been explained that the cost will eventu- 
ally be paid back and return a good divi- 
dend to the country overall. I am not 
going to try to persuade you about that. 
All I am pleading with you to do is 
after we have contended with this can 
of worms in California, after years and 
years of labor and finally gone out and 
got all these diverse water districts and 
groups together on a bill they could 
finally agree upon after all these years, 
please do not louse it up here, because 
we have problems enough without any- 
thing like that happening. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. First, does the gentleman think 
he can get this bill through the other 
body if he keeps in the bill this contro- 
versial section 7? 

Mr. HOSMER. Let me say this, I do 
not think this body which is an inde- 
pendent part of the legislative branch of 
the Government, should grovel itself 
around to try to figure out what the other 
body might do. Let us face this problem 
when it comes up, and if there is any giv- 
ing to be done I think it is about time 
that the giving was done on the other 
side of the Capitol instead of this. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman said it 
was surplusage. It seems to me if it is 
surplusage it would be little to give in 
return for getting a bill through this 
House and through the other body and 
making sure that you have a project. 

Mr. HOSMER. It is surplusage inso- 
far as this bill is concerned, but it is not 
surplusage insofar as its actual, prac- 
tical effect upon my part of the country 
is concerned and in the financing, the 
operation and the speed with which we 
can carry out our State project. ; 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. It appears to me 
from reading this very excellent report 
py the Committee on the Interior and 
Insular Affairs that that committee gave 
this subject a great deal of thought and 
py their thinking about this and work- 
ing on it they decided to put section 7 in 
the bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is right. Lots of 
thought was given to the matter, years 
of thought, and this is the way we were 
finally able to come out with the people 
involved behind the project. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. I may say that I rise 
as a friend of the project, but I, too, am 
concerned about section 7. Is it correct 
to state that the gentleman does not de- 
sire by this legislation to amend the basic 
reclamation law? 

Mr. HOSMER. No. There is no in- 
tent, there is no desire, there is no pos- 
sible way to Go it. Read section 7 as the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] 
did a little while ago. At that time I 
thought, in my own mind, how can this 
gentleman possibly have in his mind 
that this is any attempt to alter general 
reclamation law? All it says is that the 
State portion of the project is not going 
te be subject to anything but State law, 
and the other portions of the bill say 
the Federal parts of the project are go- 
ing to be subject to Federal law, which 
is as it should be. Does the gentleman 
disagree with that States rights propo- 
sition? 

That is a part of the traditional way 
we set up our Constitution. 

Mr. BURDICK. One more question. 

Mr. HOSMER. I have one, too, but it 
is not answered. 

Mr. BURDICK. On page 3, lines 1 to 4, 
it specifically defines that this project 
should be under the application of the 
Federal reclamation law. In the report 
on page 15 it is stated: 

Its deletion from the bill would have no 
substantive effect on the law applicable to 
the San Luis undertaking. 


I submit to the gentleman that by 
adding section 7, rather than getting 
away from legal difficulties you will have 
conflicting legal difficulties. 

Mr. HOSMER. I doubt that very 
much. The gentleman must not have 
heard my answer to the gentleman from 
Oregon a moment ago. I explained it 
fully. I was talking about legal difficul- 
ties in California with respect to floating 
bonds, for instance, that would result 
from this action to delete. If we do not 
Settle it on the floor of Congress the 
State may have to take 20 years to settle 
it in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that section 7 is prob- 
ably in direct conflict right now with a 


recent ruling of the suprem 
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Mr. HOSMER. I am not aware of 
that, and I do not believe it is true. 

Mr. COHELAN. If I might proceed, 
the State supreme court, I would re- 
mind the gentleman, in a decision dated 
April 29 of this year, stated that the 
160-acre limitation is in fact State policy 
as well as Federal law by action of the 
State legislature. It goes on to point 
out: 

The Federal Congress by the passage 
of section 5 of the Reclamation Act has de- 
termined, lawfully, that the 160-acre limi- 
tation is a basic part of Federal policy. 
The State legislature has adopted this con- 
cept as State policy by specifically author- 
izing irrigation projects to enter into con- 
tracts for project waters that contain the 
160-acre limitation. 


That is water code—section 23195— 
53 AC 718. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is dandy, be- 
cause the gentleman has just made my 
point for me. Since he is interested in 
the 160-acre limitation, and since the 
State has accomplished it on State proj- 
ects already, why does he not just quiet- 
ly say nothing about taking section 7 
out, and rely on the State law and the 
State supreme court decision, which he 
has just referred to? Everything is taken 
care of, and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
California for the tremendous amount of 
time and effort he has devoted to this 
project over the years and on the very 
fine statement he has made here today. 
May I take this opportunity to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. For the purpose of the legislative 
record and history I have obtained per- 
mission to include here the following 
portions of the committee report which 
deal with applicability of Federal law to 
the Federal project and section 7 to the 
State project: 

OPERATION UNDER FEDERAL RECLAMATION LAW 

Judged in accordance with Federal recla- 
mation law, about 325,000 acres of the 
480,000 acres in the Federal San Luis service 
area—that is, the area within the Westlands, 
Panoche and San Luis Water Districts—are 
in large ownerships that will have to be di- 
vided into smaller ownerships. The owners 
of these large holdings are fully aware of the 
requirements of the antispeculation and ex- 
cess land provisions of reclamation law, and 
the committee was advised that, with the 
exception of the Southern Pacific Co., they 
are willing to sign recordable contracts, in 
compliance with reclamation law, agreeing to 
dispose of their excess acreage. The Panoche 
and San Luis districts have already signed 
contracts with the Department calling for 
compliance with the excess land provisions. 
The Southern Pacific Co. owns about 58,000 
acres within the San Luis service area as 
defined above, all of which is in the West- 
lands Water District. A representative of 
the Southern Pacific Co., appearing before 
the committee, stated that the company was 
not interested in selling its lands. At the 
same time, he stated that in the event of 
operation of the San Luis project under rec- 
lamation law the company would be willing 
to sit down with the district and the Bureau 
of Reclamation and explore the possibilities 
of obtaining water for company lands. The 
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committee understands that the feasibility 
of the project does not depend upon furnish- 
ing water to the Southern Pacific Co. lands, 
and that the Westlands district will take all 
the water it can get regardless of whether 
it serves the company lands. If the com- 
pany lands are not served, it would enable 
the district to pump less from underground. 
The district has the power to tax the com- 
pany lands even if they take no project 
water. 

The committee certainly recognizes the 
problems raised by the land ownership sit- 
uation in the San Luis service area. Dur- 
ing the committee’s consideration of this 
legislation, concern was expressed by many 
individuals and groups lest the large land- 
owners in the San Luis service area might, 
in some way, be exempt from the land limi- 
tation provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws. For instance, the committee received 
this expression from the California Labor 
Federation: 

“This language of the San Luis bills opens 
the door to unjust enrichment, to monopoly 
of water resources, and to subsidized 
giantism in agriculture. * * * Wehope that 
the Congress of the United States will not 
breach long-established national policy.” 

The committee gave careful consideration 
to all the views and comments it received 
along this line and amended the bill in sev- 
eral respects. 

The committee wants to make it unmis- 
takably clear that the legislation it is hereby 
reporting requires the operation of the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit under Federal recla- 
mation law, including the excess land pro- 
visions thereof, and that there is no way 
the large landowners in the Federal San 
Luis service area can avoid compliance with 
such provisions. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that, “In 
constructing, operating, and main 
the San Luis unit, the Secretary shall be 
governed by Federal reclamation laws (act 
of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto).” An additional phrase—“except 
so far as the provisions thereof are incon- 
sistent with this act”—which was formerly 
appended to this sentence was deleted by 
the committee. While this phrase obviously 
related only to provisions set out in the 
bill and could not be interpreted as exempt- 
ing the project from other unmentioned 
provisions of reclamation law, the commit- 
tee nevertheless removed it in order to allay 
the fears of those objecting to it and on 
the basis that the provisions in the bill 
will speak for themselves and that such de- 
letion will do no harm. The following 
colloquy illustrates the careful consideration 
the committee gave to this particular mat- 
ter, including its consideration of a substi- 
tute phrase reading “except as otherwise 
provided in this act”: 

“Mr. Rocsers. For a question of counsel: 
What is referred to by the language ‘except 
as otherwise provided in that act’? In other 
words, what does the ‘otherwise’ mean? 

“Mr. Wrrmer. As you will recall, Mr. 
Chairman, during the hearing substantially 
the same question was asked of witness after 
witness. Each one had in mind those things 
which were particularly pertinent to him 
* * *. None of the witnesses covered the 
field fully, however. It seems to me that 
‘except as herein otherwise provided in this 
act’ covers virtually everything in the bill 
that follows those words. 

“Now, let me illustrate, if I may, sir. If 
this were authorized in the usual manner to 
be constructed, operated, and maintained 
under the Federal reclamation laws, the Sec- 
retary could forthwith send up a request 
for appropriations and, having gotten the 
appropriations, begin to construct. But the 
bill, immediately following the words you 
are considering, lays conditions on such 
construction. 
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“One condition: The Secretary has to ne- 
gotiate with the State. Another condition: 
Until January 1, 1962, arrives, he cannot pro- 
ceed without an agreement. Another condi- 
tion: He must have made some arrangement 
for drainage works. Another condition: He 
must specifically have gotten necessary water 
rights to carry out the purposes of the proj- 
ect. And so on throughout the bill. 

“In other words, it seems to me that every 
provision of the bill from there on is an ex- 
ception to the general authorization which 
precedes. If you wanted to go into it more 
specifically, you could mention, as one of the 
witnesses did, the authorization for recrea- 
tion facilities, which are not provided for in 
general reclamation law. You could men- 
tion, as the chairman of the full committee 
has just mentioned, the provision for joint 
operation and joint control with the State. 
If you wanted to be still more specific, you 
could mention the provision which author- 
izes the Secretary to turn over the operation 
and maintenance of the project to the State, 
for which there is no provision in general 
reclamation law. And so on. 

“Mr. Rocers. In that particular situation, 
is it your opinion that the authority of the 
Secretary to turn over joint use facilities to 
the State for operation would open the door 
for exempting the project from the appli- 
cation of the 160-acre limitation? 

“Mr. WITMER. My answer, sir, to that is a 
clear and unequivocal ‘No.’ 

7 * * * 7. 

“Mr. ULLMAN. May I ask just one addi- 
tional question: What is your interpretation 
of the effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [to strike the 
language ‘except so far as the provisions 
thereof are inconsistent with this Act’] as 
against that offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado [to substitute ‘except as otherwise 
provided in this Act’], for instance, in con- 
nection with the operation of the dam? 
Would the language in the two instances 
make any difference? 

“Mr. Wirmer. I think the language will 
make no difference. The effect of the lan- 
guage will be no different. In other words, 
may I put it this way, I think the exceptions 
will speak for themselves as being excep- 
tions.” 

To avoid any possible misinterpretation on 
the matter of operation of the Federal San 
Luis unit service area under Federal reclama- 
tion law and in order that there could be 
no question as to the committee’s position 
that the State should not be allowed to serve 
lands within the Federal service area the 
committee adopted several clarifying amend- 
ments. It amended section 3(h) of the bill 
to read as follows: 

“(h) notwithstanding transfer of the care, 
operation and maintenance of any works to 
the State, as hereinbefore provided, any or- 
ganization which has theretofore entered into 
a contract with the United States under the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and amend- 
ments thereto, for a water supply through 
the works of the San Luis unit, including 
joint-use facilities, shall continue [to be sub- 
ject to the same limitations and obligations 
and] to have and to enjoy the same rights 
which it would have had under its contract 
with the United States and the provisions of 
paragraph (4) of section 1 of the act of 
July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483, 48 U.S.C. 485h-1), 
in the absence of such transfer, and its en- 
joyment of such rights shall be without 
added cost or other detriment arising from 
such transfer.” 

Attention is called to the language in 
black brackets added by the committee. 

The committee also (1) added language 
in section 2 which provides that the addi- 
tional capacity in the joint-use facilities for 
State use shall be limited to service outside 
of the Federal San Luis unit service area and 
(2) added a subsection to section 3 stating 
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that the State shall not serve any lands in 
the Federal San Luis service area except as 
required in connection with its acceptance 
of the care, operation, and maintenance of 
the joint-use facilities. In this connection, 
it is quite clear that if the State takes over 
the operation and maintenance of the joint- 
use facilities it will be acting as an agent of 
the Federal Government under reclamation 
law, so far as its service to the Federal San 
Luis service area is concerned. The situation 
would be no different from that in the many 
instances in which irrigation districts take 
over the operation and maintenance of the 
works serving such districts. The districts 
are still bound by all the provisions of Fed- 
eral reclamation law. A portion of the com- 
mittee’s discussion on this particular matter 
follows: 

“Mr. RoGers. * * * Your answer would in- 
dicate, Mr. Witmer, that in the event the 
Secretary did, under the authority of this 
act, turn over the operation and mainte- 
nance of this project to the State authority, 
the State authority would then be bound 
by the 160-acre limitation? 

“Mr. WiTMeER. The State authority would 
in my judgment, be operating in effect as 
an agent of the United States, under the 
laws of the United States. And there would 
be no waiver of any provisions. 

“Mr. Rocers. And as this bill is written, 
there is no place in it, in your opinion, 
where the Secretary himself, if he continued 
to operate it, would have the power or the 
authority to waive the 160-acre limitation? 

“Mr. WITMER. No, sir. 


* + om > 2 
“Mr. ULLMAN. I would like to ask counsel 
a question. 


“I am rather intrigued by this last state- 
ment of yours—that the State of California 
would be acting as an agent of the Federal 
Government under the reclamation law. Is 
that correct? 

“Mr. WITM_ER. In effect, yes. 

“Let me give you an analogy. The general 
reclamation laws provide for turning over 
operation and maintenance of projects to 
irrigation districts. That is done every year. 
In fact, Congress encourages their being 
taken over. But the districts are still operat- 
ing for the United States. They are still 
subject to the control of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Interior. They are 
still bound by the excess land laws, by the 
requirement that water be not delivered if 
there is nonpayment, etc. You can run 
down the whole list of requirements. What 
you are doing is substituting the districts 
for the Secretary in the operation only. In 
the case of San Luis it would be the State 
substituting for the Secretary instead of 
an irrigation district.” 


RECLAMATION LAW NOT APPLICABLE TO STATE 
SERVICE AREAS 


Section 7 of the bill provides that the 
Federal reclamation laws shall not be ap- 
plicable to areas served by the State of Cali- 
fornia. Objection was raised in committee 
to this provision on the ground that it will 
“exempt” the State-served lands from the 
acreage limitation provisions of the Federal 
laws. In accepting section 7, a majority of 
the committee points out that there is noth- 
ing in the reclamation laws which, in the 
absence of a provision in the bill affirma- 
tively making the land-limitation provisions 
applicable in the State-served area, would 
forbid the State from serving whatever lands 
it chooses on whatever terms it chooses. In 
other words, mere deletion of section 7 would 
not accomplish the purpose of those who 
advocate requiring owners of the State- 
served lands to observe the limitations which 
are imposed on those served by the Federal 
Government. It is, furthermore, the view 
of the majority that there is no justification 
for writing an affirmative provision into the 
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bill which would require such observance. 
Its reasons for this conclusion are these: 

(1) It is only by chance that there is any 
connection between the Federal and State 
projects. That connection arises from the 
physical fact that there is one and only one 
adequate reservoir site in the area and that 
both the Federal and State Governments 
need to use this site. If two sites existed, 
each government would be free to use one of 
them on its own terms, and the excess lands 
question as applied to State-served lands 
would not even have arisen. 

Speaking, during committee debate, to the 
matter of applying Federal law to the State’s 
service area, Mr. HoSMER one of the authors 
of the legislation, clarified the matter this 
way: 

“So, Iask you gentleman to realize that this 
particular project we are talking about which 
the Federal Government would build and the 
project the State wants to build, are two 
separate and entirely different projects. 

“Of necessity they must occupy the same 
particular space. But just because in an 
office building there are several law firms and 
one of the law firms is representing the plain- 
tiff in a case and another law firm is repre- 
senting the defendant does not mean they 
have a conflict of interest because they are 
operating out of the same building. They 
are separate enterprises and this is exactly 
what is occurring here.” 

(2) The water supply for the State’s proj- 
ect will be derived from sources independent 
of the Federal project’s water supply and, ex- 
cept for the joint works, will be handled 
through an entirely different system of reser- 
voirs, canals, and other works. The Federal 
impoundment and transportation systems in 
the Central Valley will, with the construc- 
tion of the Federal San Luis project, be fully 
utilized and could not, even if there were in- 
clination to do so, be used to supply the 
State service area. 

(3) The State will, under the terms of the 
bill, have paid its entire share of the cost of 
constructing the joint facilities prior to its 
utilization of them for storage and delivery 
of water. Even if the State were a customer 
of the United States—a water right appli- 
cant or an irrigation district, for instance— 
it would not be bound by the acreage limita- 
tion provisions under existing law in these 
circumstances. The committee sees no rea- 
son for treating the State, in its capacity asa 
partner in a joint venture rather than a cus- 
tomer, more onerously than it would a pri- 
vate citizen or an irrigation district. 

(4) Insofar as there is a problem of large 
ownerships in the State-served area, the 
committee is confident that the Legislature 
of the State of California can and will enact 
legislation expressing the public policy of 
the State and representing the will of the 
majority of the people of the State. There 
would be no more justification for the 
United States, in other words, to decline to 
enter into this joint venture with the State 
unless the State makes its land-ownership 
policy conform to that of the United States 
than there would be for the State to refuse 
to enter into the arrangement unless the 
United States modified its policy to suit 
that of the State. 

In order to make clear the present state 
of the law and the committee’s reasons for 
believing that no exemption is provided by 
section 7, the following more complete ex- 
planation is offered. 

Section 3 of the act of August 9, 1912 (37 
Stat. 266, 43 U.S.C. 544) provides, in perti- 
nent part, that “no person shall at any one 
time or in any manner * * * acquire, own, 
or hold irrigable land for which entry or 
water right application shall have been 
made under the said reclamation act of 
June 17, 1902, and acts supplementary 
thereto and amendatory thereof, before final 
payment in full of all installments of build- 
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ing and betterment charges shall have been 
made on account of such land in excess of 
one farm unit as fixed by the Secretary of 
the Interior as the limit of area per entry 
of public land or per single ownership of 
private land for which a water right may 
be purchased respectively, nor in any case 
in excess of one hundred and sixty acres, 
nor shall water be furnished under said Acts 
nor a water right sold or recognized for such 
excess.” 

During the period when irrigation water 
contracts were entered into with individuals 
rather than organized districts, it is thus 
clear that the law forbade delivery of water 
to more than one farm unit held by an in- 
dividual only so long as the entire construc- 
tion cost allocated to the excess unit had 
not been fully paid. That the law was so 
read and applied by the Interior Depart- 
ment is shown in detail in the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s printed publication entitled 
“Landownership Survey on Federal Reclama- 
tion Projects” (1946) and the Interior De- 
partment’s two-volume document prepared 
for the Subcommittee on Public Works and 
Resources of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations entitled “Excess Land 
Provisions of the Federal Reclamation Laws 
and the Payment of Charges” (1956). 

The same rule has been held to be appli- 
cable to irrigation district contracts. Speak- 
ing of the relation between the 1912 act and 
the excess-land provisions of the act of May 
25, 1926 (44 Stat. 649, 43 U.S.C. 423e), the 
Associate Solicitor of the Interior Depart- 
ment advised the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion on October 22, 1947, as follows: 

“The specific question is whether the re- 
lease of the limitation by section 3 of the 
1912 act upon ‘final payment in full of all 
installments of building and betterment 
charges’ on account of ‘irrigable land for 
which entry or water-right application shall 
have been made’ can be held to apply to the 
payment in full of the joint obligation as- 
sumed by an irrigation district under a con- 
tract entered into as required by section 46 
of the 1926 act. 

“In construing an ambiguous enactment, 
it is held proper to consider acts passed at 
prior and subsequent sessions to which the 
act does not refer. * * * It seems clear that 
the various excess-land enactments were in- 
tended by Congress to provide a uniform and 
comprehensive procedure for the implemen- 
tation of its land-limitation policy. 

“Section 46 of the 1926 act, supra, sets 
out the substance of the provisions required 
to be incorporated in joint-liability repay- 
ment contracts with irrigation districts. 
That section does not purport to contain 
all the excess-land provisions applicable to 
lands affected by such contracts. * * * 
Since joint-liability repayment contracts 
were not in general use when the act of 
August 9, 1912, was adopted, the language 
used in those acts was not specifically di- 
rected at situations arising under contracts 
of that type. Congress apparently intended 
that the land-limitation provisions, in effect 
when the act of May 15, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
the act of May 25, 1926, and other acts cov- 
ering the use of irrigation district contracts 
were adopted, would be applicable thereto, 
as nearly as practicable. Otherwise, sub- 
stantially different acreage restrictions might 
result from the discontinuance of water- 
right applications and the adoption of the 
joint-liability repayment contract pro- 
cedures. 

“When all construction costs due under a 
joint liability repayment contract have been 
paid in full, there is no apparent reason why 
the lands receiving water under such con- 
tract should not be deemed relieved of the 
excess-land restrictions in the same manner 
as paidup water right application lands. 
The fact that Congress did not, in connection 
with the various acts authorizing or requir- 
ing joint Mability repayment contracts, en- 
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act complete excess-land provisions couched 
in language adapted to joint-liability con- 
tracts does not in itself deny a congressional 
intention that the principles of its excess- 
land policy, as previously expressed with ref- 
erence to water-right applications, should 
apply to such contracts. The enactment of 
new excess-land provisions, relative to the 
phases not specifically covered by the said 
acts, was undoubtedly deemed unnecessary 
because these acts became a part of the recla- 
mation laws for all purposes and would be 
interpreted on that basis. The existing ex- 
cess-land provisions would, therefore, be- 
come applicable. 

“In the light of the foregoing, it is my 
view that upon full payment of construc- 
tion obligation under a joint-liability repay- 
ment contract, the lands receiving water un- 
der such contract are, under the provisions 
contained in section 3 of the act of August 
9, 1912, relieved of the statutory excess-land 
restrictions.” 

In accordance with this conclusion, a 
large number of repayment contracts which 
the Bureau of Reclamation entered into dur- 
ing the years 1949-54 with irrigation dis- 
tricts in Oregon, Idaho, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Montana have had written into 
them the following provision or its sub- 
stantive equivalent: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws, water made available 
hereunder shall not be delivered to more 
than 160 irrigable acres in the ownership of 
any one person * * *, The limitations stated 
in this subarticle shall cease to operate when 
the construction charge provided in this con- 
tract has been paid in full.” 

Many of these contracts were approved by 
Congress. 

The present Secretary of the Interior has, 
in effect, announced his concurrence in this 
view of the law. On July 12, 1957, he said 
that he was unwilling to enter into a con- 
tract with the Kings River Conservation Dis- 
trict, California, which would permit indi- 
vidual water users within the district to pay 
off their proportionate share of the construc- 
tion costs to be paid by the district and thus 
come out, as individuals, from under the 
acreage limitations. But he also said— 

“The Department continues to recognize 
and support the basic concept of reclamation 
law that full and final payment of the obli- 
gation of a district to the Federal Govern- 
ment ends the applicability of the acreage 
limitations.” 

“So long as the present acreage limitations 
remain in the basic reclamation law, they 
should be complied with, until the district 
has fully discharged its obligations to the 
Federal Government.” 

It is true that the provisions of the 1912 
act and their relation to district obligations 
under the 1926 act have not been construed 
in any reported judicial decision, but the 
administrative history is such that the com- 
mittee has little doubt that the payout rule 
could and would be properly applied in the 
present instance even if the State were to 
be thought of not as a partner but as a 
customer of the Federal Government. What- 
ever may be the merits or demerits of con- 
tinuing to apply the prevailing construction 
of the 1912 and 1926 acts to irrigation dis- 
tricts in situations in which, although final 
payment is made only after a period of years 
during which they have received the bene- 
fits of interest-free Federal money and, in 
many cases, assistance from power revenues, 
it remains true that (1) the administrative 
practice of doing so is now so well fortified 
by history that it can probably be success- 
fully attacked by no one except Congress 
and (2) that there is no legislation now 
pending before Congress, nor has any ever 
been introduced, which would overrule the 
departmental interpretation of these acts or 
provide other standards to guide it. The 
committee cannot, in this circumstance, ap- 
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ply to the special case of the State of Cali- 
fornia a rule which is not applicable to 
others. 

The Warren Act (36 Stat. 925, 43 U.S.C. 
523, 524) adds no substance to the claim of 
those who see section 7 of the bill as a 
breach in the Federal Government’s land 
limitation policy. In the first place, that 
act, limited as its cooperative provisions are 
to “irrigation districts, water users’ associa- 
tions, corporations, entrymen, or water 
users,” is clearly not applicable to the Fed- 
eral-State venture proposed in H.R. 7155. In 
the second place, the Warren Act was enacted 
before the act of August 9, 1912, cited above 
and thus, as the Associate Solicitor of the 
Interior Department in the opinion which 
has already been quoted in part said, must 
be regarded as qualified by the payout pro- 
visions of the later act. 

The whole matter is aptly summed up in 
the following message from Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown of California to Senator EncLE which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
May 7, 1959 (p. 6890) : 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFr., May 7, 1959. 
Senator Ciair ENGLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Having seen many statements in the press 
regarding the application of the Federal 
reclamation laws to the San Luis project, I 
wish to reiterate what I have said in the 
past regarding this matter. Upon the basis 
of my own legal analysis and that of all my 
legal advisers I am convinced that the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws do and will apply to 
all Federal facilities and service areas of the 
San Luis project. In addition, with or with- 
out the language contained in section 6(a) 
under S. 44, the Federal reclamation laws do 
not and, in my view, should not apply to the 
State facilities and State service areas of the 
project. I am, and I believe that the Cali- 
fornia Legislature also is, opposed to any 
unjust enrichment or monopolization of 
benefits by owners of large landholdings as 
a result of either Federal or State operation. 

However, I feel that the handling of this 
matter, insofar as State activities are con- 
cerned in relation to this project or other 
State construction, should come as a result 
of State legislation. I intend, at an ap- 
propriate time and before contracts are exe- 
cuted, to take this matter up with the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in order to preclude the 
undesirable results which I have described, 
but I firmly believe that this matter should 
not delay either Federal or State authoriza- 
tion or construction. 

EpmMuNpD G. Brown, 
Governor, 


The worst that can be said about section 
7, then, is that it is surplusage. Its deletion 
from the bili would have no substantive ef- 
fect on the law applicable to the San Luis 
undertaking. Only an amendment affirma- 
tively requiring adherence to the Federal 
acreage limitations notwithstanding the 
State’s full payment of its share of the con- 
struction cost of the project would accom- 
plish that which those who seek to delete 
section 7 mistakenly believe would be the 
effect of doing so. 

The committee recognizes that the inclu- 
sions of surplusage is usually undesirable in 
a bill, but it also recognizes that the author 
of a bill, particularly when he is dealing 
with a subject that has involved bringing 
together as many diverse interests and points 
of view in his State and district as the San 
Luis project involves, should be given con- 
siderable latitude in the way he expresses 
the position that is arrived at, more latitude 
than the committee might give itself if it 
were to start drafting a bill ab initio. 

The committee concludes that section 7 of 
the bill in nowise changes established prin- 
ciples of reclamation law. It can well under- 
stand the possibility, however, that there 
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might be difficulties in securing both state- 
wide agreement and financing for the State 
project if there were doubt in anyone’s mind 
concerning the relationship and the applica- 
ble laws under which each project would be 
constructed and operated. The committee 
therefore concludes that inclusion of section 
7 in the bill will contribute to clarity and 
advance construction of the projects. The 
inclusion of this section—to put the matter 
otherwise, it is not to be interpreted as indi- 
cative of a belief on the committee’s part 
that without it the excess land provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws would be 
applicable to the State-served lands. 

It was in the light of such considerations 
as those that have just been set forth that 
the committee rejected, by rollcall votes, 
amendments which would, in one case, have 
deleted section 7 from the bill and, in the 
other, replaced it with language requiring 
the State to agree not to serve lands which 
would be ineligible to receive water if they 
were being served by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
it gives me great pleasure to rise in sup- 
port of this legislation, a bill authorizing 
the San Luis unit of the Central Valley 
project in California. Coming from a 
reclamation State like Colorado I am 
always anxious to support the reclama- 
tion program. I take great pride in the 
fact that I have voted for all reclamation 
projects since I have been a Member of 
this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, my colleague the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL], for the skill- 
ful manner in which he has handled this 
legislation. I have been a member of 
the House Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation which has had this 
project under consideration for a num- 
ber of years. You have just heard the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer], tell you something about the 
difficulties which this project has en- 
countered and of the division in Cali- 
fornia on this proposal. I was happy to 
see the water users of California agree 
on this project. The gentleman from 
Colorado deserves great credit for the 
fact that he is able to bring this bill to 
the floor here today, with all parties in 
agreement I also want to commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Sisk], 
the author of the bill, for his persever- 
ance and diligence in sponsoring and 
promoting this project over the years. 
He has done a splendid job. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure of 
visiting the site of this project in Cali- 
fornia as a member of the subcommittee 
several years ago. I saw the need for 
this project in that great agricultural 
area and why this project is necessary. 
I was very favorably impressed with the 
need for this project. While in Fresno 
I met some very fine residents of Cali- 
fornia, and I want to mention just one, 
Mr. Jack O’Neil. I think Jack O’Neil 
deserves a great deal of credit also for 
this legislation being before the House 
today. He has worked with great zeal 
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and enthusiasm for this project and has 
made numerous trips to Washington in 
support of the same. So, I want to com- 
mend Mr. O’Neil and his group for their 
interest in this project, because without 
their support I doubt if this bill would 
be before us today. 

I have been very pleased this after- 
noon, Mr. Chairman, to listen to the 
debate on this bill. It certainly has been 
heartening to those of us who believe in 
reclamation, and who recognize that 
reclamation has been a great success, 
and that the reclamation program has 
made a most valuable contribution to 
the economy of this country. We had 
on the Democratic side the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions handling funds for all reclamation 
projects. Ohio is not a reclamation 
State. There is no reclamation in Ohio. 
But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] took the floor this afternoon 
and called attention to the fact that he 
has supported these projects and cited 
the San Luis as an outstanding project. 
He urged the Members of the House to 
support the same. All of us are grateful 
to Mr. Kirwan for his interest and sup- 
port. On the Republican side we had 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], 
the ranking Republican member of the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
of which Mr. Kirwan is chairman, tell 
us of his support of reclamation over the 
years. I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] for the help he has given the 
reclamation program, and the projects 
I have sponsored in Colorado. His sup- 
port has been most effective and help- 
ful, and I know that I speak for many 
in the State of Colorado when I tell him 
that we are truly grateful. He has been 
a real friend of reclamation. 

He knows what reclamation has ac- 
complished for this country, and as long 
as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Krr- 
wan], and the gentleman from Iowa give 
reclamation projects their full support, 
we arein good hands. I might state that 
without such support there would be no 
reclamation projects. There are not 
enough of us in the western reclamation 
States to produce the votes on the floor of 
the House to pass bills of this magnitude. 
Here is a bill calling for over $290 million. 
So, it has been our purpose to sell recla- 
mation to the Representatives from the 
other States who are not as familiar with 
the reclamation program as we are. In 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
mention one other matter. I refer to 
the speech made by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL], on the floor 
this afternoon in support of this project, 
calling attention to the fact that our 
agricultural surpluses are not being built 
up by products which are produced on 
irrigated land. It is true that some of 
the basic commodities are produced on 
irrigated land. However, I believe he 
said that just a little over 1 percent of 
the present surplus of agricultural com- 
modities was produced on irrigated land. 
I think that is something we ought to 
keep in mind, and to emphasize that 
western reclamation projects are not re- 
sponsible for our present surplus. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill will 
receive the support of the House and 
that it will be passed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HacEn]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
appear here gratuitously. I have con- 
stituents who are interested in receiving 
water deliveries from the Federal San 
Luis project and I have more constituents 
who are interested in the integrity of the 
State Feather River project. I wish to 
commend everyone who has expressed 
an interest in these two projects. I par- 
ticularly wish to commend the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CoHELAN] 
for opening up a discussion on the floor 
here today of the so-called section 7 of 
the bill. The gentleman from Oregon 
indicated that he would offer an amend- 
ment on Thursday, May 19, to strike 
that section. With respect to this pos- 
sible amendment, I earnestly solicit your 
support of the viewpoint which I here- 
inafter express with respect to section 7. 
The section has been read into the Rec- 
orD by the gentleman from Oregon. 
However, certain background informa- 
tion is vital to an understanding of this 
section. 

I first want to refer to the effort of 
California to build its own water project 
by a State bond issue. In 1951 the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, after extensive pre- 
liminary planning, approved a huge 
water project to be State financed and 
State operated, known as the Feather 
River project. The current cost of this 
project, or at least the features of it 
that were described here today, is esti- 
mated to be about $1% billion. The 
money will be derived from a State bond 
issue to be voted upon in California this 
fall. To date, as I understand, the State 
has spent in excess of $80 million pur- 
suant to establishing a State Feather 
River project and has obligated itself, 
or has authorized itself to spend another 
$80 million in the immediate future for 
the same purpose, a total of $160 million. 

Let us discuss the relationship of the 
Feather River project to the Federal San 
Luis project. Engineering studies dis- 
closed that the State project would re- 
quire the use of a dam site on San Luis 
Creek in Merced County for interim 
storage of water brought there by works 
to be wholly paid for by California and 
this same site is deemed necessary for the 
Federal San Luis project which you will 
approve or disapprove on Thursday. 

What was the resolution of this con- 
flict for a site? It was determined that 
both the State project and the Federal 
project had merit, and that the site con- 
flict could be resolved by permitting both 
to build on the same damsite through 
the use of common structures thereon 
and directly appurtenant thereto to 
which both agencies would contribute 
their full share of the cost. 

The common structures involved would 
be a main dam, a forebay and an after- 
bay, common pumps and a main line 
egress canal. The Federal Government 
would be the designated construction 
agent, and at completion, the operating 
agent of the common structures which 
would handle the commingled waters 
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brought there by completely independent 
water delivery structures. 

Actually, the State financial contribu- 
tions to the cost of construction and 
operation and maintenance of these 
common structures will be larger than 
that of the Federal Government. How- 
ever, the State yielded to the Federal 
Government the role of construction and 
operating agent on the basis that its 
rights would be protected by a negotiated 
contract, the essential minimum fea- 
tures of which would be spelled out in 
a Federal authorizing statute. This 
brings me to the section 7 problem. 

Inasmuch as the State would make the 
largest contribution to the cost of build- 
ing and operating the common struc- 
tures, which are not the whole of either 
the State or Federal projects, I might 
add, it was felt necessary to spell out the 
fact that the joint venture construction 
without subsidy to the State and the nec- 
essary operational commingling of quan- 
tities of water would not subject the 
wholly State financed project to the 
Federal reclamation law, including but 
not limited to the acreage limitation 
phase of the Federal law. Such statu- 
tory protection was deemed necessary 
in spite of the fact that prevailing inter- 
pretations of reclamation laws support 
the same proposition. The necessity 
arises from these facts: 

First. No one can absolutely predict 
future court decisions. 

Second. The State project hinges upon 
approval and sale of a State bond issue. 
The lack of explicit protection of the 
management integrity of the State proj- 
ect might affect the vote on the bond 
issue, and further, if the bond issue were 
successful in spite of that adverse effect, 
could affect the terms of sale and even 
the general salability of the State bonds. 
Bond issue lawyers and bond purchasers 
are notoriously cautious. 

Third. The lack of such protection 
could block State-Federal agreement on 
a mutually advantageous construction 
operation. 

Fourth. Statutory prohibitive lan- 
guage such as we seek in section 7 would 
tend to discourage essentially frivolous 
but costly lawsuits. 

Thus section 7 was inserted in the 
Sisk bill by the author and approved by 
the House Interior Committee for en- 
tirely valid reasons. 

Unfortunately, the opposition to this 
section has come from two sources, and 
I do not speak ill of them, I merely 
identify them. Those who feel that the 
Federal acreage limitation principle 
should be a part of all water projects 
and who also feel that all irrigation 
projects should have a large measure of 
public subsidy. Their position is imple- 
mented in three ways, in order of 
preference: 

First. Securing Federal construction 
of all large water projects. 

Second. Changing State laws to secure 
absolute conformity to the Federal law. 

Third. In the case of the San Luis- 
Feather River projects, the imposition 
of Federal law to State water deliveries 
merely by reason of an arm’s length 
Sharing of a common site and common 
works at that site. This violates all 
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logic and is typical of the attitude that 
the end justifies the means. 

The second group are those who 
mistakenly feel that section 7 changes 
the Federal reclamation law. This is 
not the intent nor the effect of section 
7 of the Sisk bill which specifically 
spells out the fact that the reclamation 
law applies to all water deliveries fi- 
nanced out of Federal funds. As a mat- 
ter of fact section 7 itself does this by 
defining specifically a single class of 
water deliveries to which Federal law 
does not apply. Some of these objec- 
tors stipulate that the current state of 
Federal law is identical with the safe- 
guards of section 7, but inexplicably do 
not want the Congress to state the law. 
They would abdicate our responsibility 
and thrust it on some court. Other of 
these objectors maintain that the cur- 
rent state of the law would subject the 
State project to the Federal law under 
the set of facts that we are consider- 
ing. They view section 7 as an attempt 
to change the reclamation law. They 
lack the courage to test their interpre- 
tation by offering an amendment spell- 
ing their interpretation out in this bill 
in order that a clear-cut resolution of 
the justice and strength of their po- 
sition can be secured in the Congress. 

I say let there be light on this issue 
since the joint features of the Federal 
San Luis project and the State Feather 
River project represent a new departure 
in water cooperation with indicated 
great savings in cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Equity demands that the leg- 
islation meet the test of clarity on the 
issue of whether or not the Federal law 
applies to a purely State-financed proj- 
ect merely because of a conjunction of 
construction and use of some features 
jointly paid for by both. It is my posi- 
tion that section 7 should be retained 
substantially as it stands. If it needs 
clarification, let the opponents offer 
amendments to clarify it. Those op- 
ponents of section 7 who feel the Federal 
law should be applied to the State Feath- 
er River project should offer amend- 
ments to make such application clear. 
That would be an act of good faith. Ab- 
sence of such action is merely an invita- 
tion to costly and harassing lawsuits and 
threats to a California bond issue which 
in the foreseeable future will greatly 
reduce demands on our Federal Treasury 
for California water development. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I commend the gentle- 
man for his statement, and would like 
to ask him if he would enlarge on the 
point he has just mentioned, that the 
salability of the bonds for the State 
water project would be endangered or 
certainly be placed in jeopardy by the 
removal of section 7. 

Mr. HAGEN. These bonds are only 
valuable to the extent that the State can 
find participants in its State project. 
A large group of these potential partici- 
pants are in my district in Kern County 
and they would not buy any program 
from the State that involved application 
of the Federal reclamation law. I un- 
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derstand the same opinion holds in Los 
Angeles. We must remember that there 
is more to the Federal reclamation law 
than merely the acreage limitation. I 
am certain the city of Los Angeles with 
respect to its share of the State project 
do not want the Bureau of Reclamation 
telling them how to run it. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is not the gentleman 
overlooking the fact that the whole pur- 
pose of the project is to benefit people 
and not to benefit the land? I ask the 
gentleman if he remembers the Ivanhoe 
case, an identical case in which it was 
stated by the Supreme Court: 

It is a reasonable classification to limit 
the amount of project water available to 
each individual in order that benefits may 
be distributed in accordance with the great- 
est good to the greatest number of in- 
dividuals. 

The limitation insures that this enormous 
expenditure will not go in disproportionate 
share to a few individuals with large land 
holdings. 


Mr. HAGEN. May I answer in this 
way. I have supported the principle of 
acreage limitation and as a consequence 
some of these large landowners who are 
my constituents have never supported 
me. But it is a separate proposition to 
say that Federal law should apply to 
waters that are financed purely at the 
expense of the State of California and 
its citizens. This is an entirely sepa- 
rate proposition. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I, too, want to com- 
mend the gentleman for the statement 
he has made. I know of the work he 
has done in this area and I know the 
gentleman does have an interest in the 
individual. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the genitle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Does the gentleman 
know whether or not the State legisla- 
ture in the State of California at the 
present time is exploring the possibility 
of applying the 160-acre limitation to 
the State portion of the project, and 
would the gentleman agree that if they 
are that that is their prerogative and, 
certainly, is not the prerogative of the 
Congress to be the all-seeing eye and to 
be dictating the laws of each of the sev- 
eral States? 

Mr. HAGEN. That is absolutely 
right. Unless we adopt a philosophy 
that we are for limitation “come hell or 
high water,” and that the end justifies 
the means. We legislate for a Federal 
project, not for the State of California, 
I hope. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Is it not true that if 
this is redundancy and if, as the gentle- 
man says, this does not change the rec- 
lamation law, what is all of the concern 
about on the part of the landholders? 
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The gentleman does have large land- 
holders in this area. What is the con- 
cern about if it does not change the 
reclamation law? 

Mr. HAGEN. First I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Oregon for 
his interest in this bill. If you and I 
were to sit down and write a contract, 
we would want to cover everything that 
we felt we needed language on rather 
than relying on a body of case law which 
is sometimes hard to find and often 
ambiguous. 

For example if I were leasing your 
barn I would want to specifically cover 
the contingency of fire even though per- 
haps the common law would cover it, 
but as long as we are writing a contract, 
why not put it in there. It avoids the 
possibility of some lawsuit on the basis 
of the absence of that clause in the con- 
tract. Similarly legislators frequently 
codify an accumulation of legal inter- 
pretations in the interests of clarity and 
avoidance of controversy. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Would that not be 
decided by the Court? 

Mr. HAGEN. We should not wait 
upon that. The Members of this body 
are not legislating for the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to their internal 
management of water projects and that 
fact should be clearly stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hacen] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAyYLor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
San Luis project, which is being dis- 
cussed today, is unusual in many re- 
spects. First it is unusual in that for 
the first time in the history of reclama- 
tion, which began 58 years ago, a State 
in the Nation, which is recognized as a 
reclamation State, has come forward 
and asked to participate in the project. 
Up until this time, every time a recla- 
mation project has been presented, every 
project has been a complete Federal 
project. Many of these reclamation 
projects since 1902 have been built in 
areas where the Federal Government 
owned all of the land. That brings me 
to the second point that makes this an 
unusual project. There is only one area 
in this section of California where a dam 
can be built, which will enable not only 
the area which is known as the Federal 
area but also the area which has been 
called a State area, to store water from 
the northern part of California so that 
it can be used in this area, and from 
this area transported south to the area 
of Los Angeles, through the Tehachapi 
Mountains to the west coast, and used 
in the towns in that area of California. 

If the State of California, as a result 
of a bond issue which will be voted upon 
by the people of that State in this fall’s 
election decides to go ahead, then we find 
ourselves in the situation that the Fed- 
eral Government will have absolutely no 
place to store water and supply much 
needed water to a Federal area that is 
entitled by every standard that has been 
laid down by the Congress since 1902, to 
have water supplied in a reclamation 
district. 
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I want you to notice section 2 of this 
bill which is unusual, because it contains 
the provisions directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out the negotiations 
with the State of California that are 
necessary before we can proceed with 
the building of the San Luis project. 
Section 2 states: 

The Secretary— 


Meaning the Secretary of the In- 
terior— 
is authorized, on behalf of the United States, 
to negotiate and enter into an agreement 
with the State of California providing for 
coordinated operation of the San Luis unit, 
including the joint-use facilities, in order 
that the State may, without cost to the 
United States, deliver water in service areas 
outside the Federal San Luis unit service 
area as described in the report of the De- 
partment of the Interior, entitled “San Luis 
Unit, Central Valley Project,’”’ dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1956. Said agreement shall recite 
that the liability of the United States there- 
under is contingent upon the availability 
of appropriations to carry out its obligations 
under the same. 


And, mark this well, because if this bill 
is passed, this is not the last time you 
will review the San Luis project, because 
once the agreement is entered into sec- 
tion 2 further provides: 

No funds shall be appropriated to com- 
mence construction of the San Luis unit 
under any such agreement, except for the 
preparation of designs and specifications and 
other preliminary work, prior to ninety cal- 
endar days (which ninety days, however, 
shall not include days on which either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three calendar days to a day cer- 
tain) after it has been submitted to the Con- 
gress, and then only if neither the House nor 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has disapproved it by committee reso- 
lution within said ninety days. 


So, if this bill is passed and an agree- 
able contract is entered into between 
the Federal Government and the State 
of California, then it must be brought 
back to the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
their approval before the Appropriations 
Committee can authorize any money un- 
der this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I want to commend 
my colleague for bringing this provision 
to the attention of the Committee. This 
is an important provision, and as usual, 
my colleague from Pennsylvania always 
has a keen insight into important pro- 
visions of legislation. I thank him again 
for bringing this provision to the at- 
tention of the Committee. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. I wish the gentleman 
would correct me if I am wrong in this 
statement: Is it not true that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania now in the 
well of the House offered an amend- 
ment in the committee which stated that 
Federal reclamation law should apply to 
the State portion of the project? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. I did. 

Mr. GUBSER. And is it not true that 
the amendment was rejected by the 
committee? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr.GUBSER. And is it not true that 


apparently the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs decided that the 
reclamation law shall not apply to the 
State portion of the project based upon 
that vote? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Based upon the vote, 
at least the 160-acre provision should 
not apply. 

To come to the conclusion which the 
gentleman has done from my one amend- 
ment that was defeated I do not see is 
a justifiable deduction. 

Mr. GUBSER. Was I incorrect and 
should I revise my statement to the ex- 
tent that the gentleman tried to insert 
an amendment which would make the 
160-acre limitation apply? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 
I did. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And in addition, the 
feeling of the majority of the committee 
was to the effect that Federal law should 
not be applied to State projects? 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAGEN. I have admired the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for some time 
for his knowledge of reclamation law 
and reclamation projects. I would like 
to ask the gentleman, is not the worst 
possible position that could be assumed 
on this issue a mere striking of section 
7? Is it not much more preferable to 
have the present section in the bill or 
the section which the gentleman offered 
in committee? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is a matter of 
opinion. I would have liked to have seen 
my amendment in the bill or I would 
not have offered it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a number 
of questions asked me by colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle as to why I sup- 
port this project, why I support this 
project at a time when the amount of 
money involved is so much and, accord- 
ing to some people, there has not been 
shown a need for any project, let alone 
another huge one in California. 

Let me give you some good reasons 
why this bill should be enacted and why 
this project should be approved. 

This is a true reclamation project. 
Ninety-eight percent of the cost of this 
project goes to irrigation, and is reim- 
bursable which was the basic purpose of 
the original act of 1902. No bill cover- 
ing any reclamation project in the 6 
terms I have been a Member of Congress 
has had such a high proportion of its 
cost go into the reclamation of land. In 
view of the fact that some of this land 
which would be irrigated by the project 
is already under irrigation, I was in- 
terested in finding out what would be 
the effect of placing this new irrigation 
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water upon this land, supplementing the 
pumping that is going on in that area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 

ired. 

° Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, every 
witness who appeared, both from the De- 
partment and from the area, testified 
that the sweet water that comes down 
from the northern part of California 
and which will be stored in this dam will 
if allowed to flow onto the land to be 
irrigated, instead of raising many of the 
crops which are now in surplus, it will 
be possible in this area to convert this 
territory into a place where it will grow 
crops and foodstuffs which are in short 
supply. I think this alone will be a tre- 
mendous benefit not only to the State of 
California but it will be a tremendous 
benefit to the United States. 

Another important feature of what 
this bill actually does, is extend to the 
south side of the Central Valley the 
same benefits which Congress in its wis- 
dom extended to the east side of the 
Central Valley of California, and to en- 
able the people who live in the south 
side of the Central Valley area to receive 
the same benefits that the people who 
live on the east side of the valley have 
already received. 

The land in this area is just as good 
and will produce the same kind of crops 
that are being produced over on the east 
side of the valley. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
cost-benefit ratio in this project is un- 
usually high. Most of the projects which 
the Bureau of Reclamation has brought 
to us in recent years have averaged less 
than 1.5 to 1. 

This project has a better than 214 tol 
benefit cost ratio. That is one of the 
highest ratios that this Congress has had 
presented to it in the last 12 years. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. One of the great 
challenges, as I see it, confronting our 
people in the years that lie ahead is the 
availability of water for drinking and 
sanitation purposes. Does the gentle- 
man agree that that opinion of mine has 
substance? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It certainly does. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think we have 
a great challenge within the immediate 
years ahead; is that not right? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is right. And, I 
might say to the majority leader that 
the water problem that confronts the 
American people is confined not just to 
the western reclamation States, but it 
also affects his State and mine here in 
the East. It is a national problem. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Everywhere; it is 
a national problem. And, I understand, 
in addition to the other benefits that will 
flow from this project, that it also covers 
the field of water available to the com- 
munities out there, towns, cities, and so 
forth, in connection with their future 
water demands, from the angle of drink- 
ing and sanitation and so forth. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. It will 
make available to the southern part of 
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the State a great supply of fresh water 
which is now running to waste in the San 
Francisco Bay. 

One of the important things about this 
bill is that after all of the controversy 
that has existed over the years, the State 
and all of the parties to it have gotten 
together and agreed unanimously upon 
this bill with the exception of section 7. 
That is a matter on which the House will 
have to work its will when the bill is read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

There is another provision in the bill 
that I would like to call attention to, 
and that deals with section 8. Section 8 
Places a limitation upon the amount of 
money that can be expended for this 
project. This follows the policy which 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs insisted be placed in each 
reclamation bill which comes out of that 
committee. It does, however, have one 
sentence in it which I am going to offer 
an amendment to delete, when we get 
to that stage, and that appears on page 
12, lines 19 to 23, which is an open end 
appropriation for the construction of 
distribution systems and drains and for 
operation and maintenance. It is my 
belief that these features of the bill 
should be included in a closed contract 
just as the others are. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that after 
all of these nice things I have had to 
say about the project, some may wonder 
if there is not something that you can 
complain about. And, I would like to 
point out to my friends from California 
that while this is a good project and it 
is going to cost a lot of money, the Con- 
gress has given away or has placed itself 
in such a position that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people in that area will 
have to pay for it completely out of their 
own pockets. If the committee would 
have accepted some years ago a provi- 
sion which would have sold falling water 
from the Trinity project, which is also a 
part of the Central Valley, to one of the 
private utilities that made an offer for 
it, from that income alone there would 
have been more than sufficient funds to 
pay for this project. That was not the 
will of the members of the committee, 
and so this is one of the things that 
Congress will have to face up to in this 
bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JoHN- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as a cosponsor of the legisla- 
tion now before us, I would like to rise 
in support of H.R. 7155. First of all, 
however, I would like to commend my 
colleague from Colorado, Mr. WAYNE 
ASPINALL, chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and my 
colleague from Texas, Mr. WALTER 
Rocers, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, which 
considered the bill. 

The committee examined this bill ex- 
tensively. It studied the project in the 
record and on the ground and came up 
with a sound recommendation for the 
San Luis project. The wonderful work 
of the committee members did much 
toward resolving the many problems so 
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that with one exception, which I per- 
sonally believe of minor importance, we 
have a bill we can give our united 
support. 

I thank Chairman AspPINALL and 
Chairman Rocers for their fine work. 

Looking at the bil! itself, Mr. Chair- 
man, we find H.R. 7155 would authorize 
construction of an outstanding reclama- 
tion project. This project would irri- 
gate 480,000 acres of high productive 
land in the San Joaquin Valley. Much 
of this land now is irrigated from ground 
supplies, but the underground pools are 
being depleted at an extremely rapid 
pace. Five times more water is being 
drawn from the ground than is being re- 
placed each year. One city of 6,000 
people has become so desperate that it 
is hauling its domestic water by tank car. 

If this goes on much longer, the fine 
farms of the area will return to dust. 
The desert will reclaim the land. Cer- 
tainly in this day when an expanding 
population demands more and more 
foodstuffs we do not want that type of 
reclamation. 

The San Luis project will permit 
proper reclamation, development of the 
fruit, vegetable and dairy commodities 
for which there is a substantial demand 
in the immediate region. 

The Bureau of Reclamation predicts 
that of the 480,000 acres to receive the 
benefits of this project, 88,000 acres will 
be in truck crops, 22,000 acres in decidu- 
ous fruit and grapes, 66,000 acres in mis- 
cellaneous field crops, 88,000 acres in al- 
falfa, 44,000 acres in irrigated pasture, 
132,000 acres in cotton and only 44,000 
acres in irrigated grain and grain hay. 
A substantial amount of the 400,000 
acres now under cultivation is in wheat 
production. The transformation cre- 
ated by the availability of an increased 
stable supply of good water thus will 
have an effect on our national wheat 
surplus problem. 

The transformation from wheat and 
cotton to fruit and similar commodities 
will mean a gross increase of agricul- 
tural production of $35 million a year. 
All of this will be added to our gross na- 
tional product for the benefit of the en- 
tire Nation. This $35 million will be 
money not otherwise in circulation and 
will be spent for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors and other appliances, furniture, 
shoes, clothing, frozen and canned goods 
from throughout the Nation, homes, and 
in that way provide more jobs for people 
throughout the Nation. The transition 
from the large holdings to the smaller, 
family type farm also will provide more 
jobs and more homeowners in the im- 
mediate area. This, of course, will bol- 
ster and stabilize the economy to the 
benefit of the entire Nation. 

The committee has found the benefit- 
cost ratio to be feasible economically 
with a benefit of 2% to 1. 

The project is unique in one way. It is 
the first Federal reclamation facility 
constructed in cooperation with a State 
government. In developing independent 
water plans, the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments settled on the San Luis site as 
the only feasible location for a major 
storage installation. From this came the 
logical decision that the project should 
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be developed and used jointly, although 
each agency would have its own basic 
collection and distribution system. The 
Federal Government has developed proj- 
ects with local agencies for many years 
in all parts of the Nation. 

There is no reason why the Federal 
Government and States cannot work 
together, especially when the scope of 
the projects far exceed the jurisdiction 
of any single local agency. 

There are many flood control, recla- 
mation, and other types of projects in- 
volving large areas, even more than one 
State. These projects could be devel- 
oped most successfully on a cooperative 
State-Federal basis. 

The San Luis project is a pilot plan 
for all these developments. I believe the 
Congress should try this pilot program, 
especially when committee and bureau 
feasibility reports indicate it will be so 
successful. 

State participation in this project 
would save the Federal Government $50 
million. 

This is another benefit for all the peo- 
ple of the Nation. 

Reclamation programs were developed 
as a program of the people. Here we 
have a reclamation project which will 
benefit the people in many ways: 

By raising the standard of living of 
the immediate area, which will have its 
effect throughout the Nation. 

By providing the needed farm com- 
modities for a growing nation. 

By adding $35 million a year to our 
national economy, which means more 
products and more jobs. 

All of this can be achieved at relatively 
low cost to the people of the Nation, 
since all of the distribution system costs 
will be repaid and almost all of the basic 
project costs will be repaid. The annual 
benefit-cost ratio is 24 to 1. 

Mr. Chairman, our fine committee has 
given this matter long and thorough 
study over the years and in summary 
had this to say: 

On the basis of its extensive consideration 
and examination of the San Luis project 
over the past several years, the committee 
finds that the Federal San Luis unit is physi- 
cally and economically feasible and a de- 
sirable and logical addition to the Federal 
Central Valley project. 

The committee finds that water service to 
this area is urgently needed to prevent most 
of the area from returning to desert, and the 
committee believes that the San Luis unit 
should be authorized and construction un- 
dertaken at the earliest possible date. 

The legislation here reported provides a 
sound basis for joint Federal-State develop- 
ment and use of the San Luis Reservoir site 
and for an agreement between the Secretary 
of the Interior and the State with respect to 
such development. At the same time the 
legislation provides the means whereby the 
project can be constructed as an all-Federal 
development in the event an agreement be- 
tween the Department and the State is not 
reached. 


I urge you to approve this project. 
Thank you. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
Fay]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7155, the Sisk bill to 
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authorize the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project and to enter into an 
agreement with the State of California 
with respect to its construction and oper- 
ation. 

This proposal represents, in my opin- 
ion, the best possible example of Federal- 
State action in water resources develop- 
ment. 

The operation of the Federal San Luis 
unit would conserve and regulate sur- 
plus wintertime water that now wastes 
into the Pacific Ocean and make it 
usable, along with additional CVP water 
from storage, in the water-deficient San 
Joaquin Valley to the south. 

The water made available would pro- 
vide a supplemental water supply for the 
irrigation of about 480,000 acres of highly 
productive land on the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley. The unit would 
also provide some domestic and munici- 
pal water as well as important benefits 
to recreation and to the preservation 
and propagation of fish and wildlife. 

At the same time, construction of this 
Federal unit will allow the development 
of a State project to serve additional 
thousands of acres of land badly needing 
irrigation and will serve as the basis for 
the transportation of water from north 
California to south California as is con- 
templated in the State water plan. 

This Federal-State cooperative pattern 
might well also provide solutions to other 
water problems throughout the Nation, 
with resulting savings to the States in- 
volved and to the Federal Government. 

The joint-use plant of the San Luis 
Reservoir site, apparently the only ade- 
quate and feasible storage site in the 
area, is the outcome of a situation in 
which the Federal Government and the 
State of California found themselves pro- 
posing key projects utilizing the same 
reservoir site. The State’s Feather River 
project plan calls for storage at the San 
Luis location, as does the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation unit of the great Central Val- 
ley project. 

In spite of the manifest difficulties in 
drawing up workable legislation to ac- 
complish this joint purpose, the House 
Interior Committee, through the per- 
sistent and knowledgeable leadership of 
Congressman SIskK over the past 4 years, 
has drawn a bill that can and will do 
the job. 

The San Luis project directly fits the 
purposes and objectives of our national 
reclamation policy, and the Secretary of 
Interior, after full study, has described 
the project as economically feasible and 
with a very favorable benefit to cost 
ratio of 2% tol. 

The project would be operated under 
Federal reclamation law, and I would 
support amendment of the measure 
under consideration to delete the sec- 
tion 7 provision in this regard, which has 
been the subject of some considerable 
discussion and misunderstanding. 

The committee report makes it clear 
that this section is not necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the bill. Some peo- 
ple feel that the section would alter or 
modify existing provisions of Federal 
reclamation law, including the 160-acre 
limitation. I feel that under these cir- 
cumstances it is better to leave the Fed- 
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eral law as it is and remove section 7 


from this bill. We in California are not 
seeking any exemptions or favors that 
are not now available to all other States 
under general reclamation law. The 
160-acre limitation has long since proved 
its worth in the development of our 
West. 

Because of the lack of a firm water 
supply, the area to be served by San 
Luis does not now lend itself to the 
development of family-sized farms. 
With a firm supply of good quality 
water it is expected there will be a big 
change in the crop pattern and this, to- 
gether with application of the acreage 
limitations, will cause the large holdings 
to be broken up into family-sized farms 
in the best tradition of American agri- 
culture. 

Also it is important to note that the 
pattern of family size farming in Cali- 
fornia is toward the nonbasic crops, the 
speciality crops such as fruits, nuts, and 
vegetables, which are not a part of our 
great national agriculture surplus prob- 
lem. It is estimated that without this 
project, lands remaining under irriga- 
tion from ground units would be devoted 
to grain and cotton, which you will recog- 
nize as two of our problem crops. 

The action we take today on this 
legislation will set the pattern for water 
and agriculture development in Cali- 
fornia for the next decade or longer and 
it may well show the way to other States 
with similar problems. Our State and 
our Nation need this project. I ear- 
nestly solicit your support of this 
measure. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Mc- 
GINLEY]. 

Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and as a member of the 
Nebraska delegation, I am in support of 
this legislation. As an important addi- 
tion to the development of the Central 
Valley project in California, the San 
Luis portion is unique in many ways. 
Its arrival here, in bill form, on the floor 
of the House today is the culmination 
of many years of discussion, planning, 
negotiating, and resolving of many di- 
verse and conflicting interests in the 
State of California, all of which have a 
legitimate stake in the final agreement 
that is represented in this legislation. 

To me, as a resident of the Platte Val- 
ley of Nebraska, one of the most inter- 
esting beneficial features of the San Luis 
project is the anticipated recharge of the 
underground water supply that will re- 
sult. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sisk] has explained the critical 
depletion of ground water in the San Joa- 
quin Valley which has been drawn upon 
for pump irrigation. He says that 
whereas it once was possible to have effi- 
cient wells of the depth of 200 feet, that 
it is now necessary to install wells hav- 
ing a depth of 1,000 and 2,000 feet. It 
is unnecessary to elaborate on the obvi- 
ous cost of the farming operation that 
must resort to such massive investments 
in deep-well facilities. 

Of course, each of us from our own 
regions encounter different problems in 
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the goal of using our water resources to 
the fullest advantage and efficiency. 
But I am most interested in this aspect 
of reclamation project benefits—that of 
recharging the diminishing ground- 
water levels in established agricultural 
areas. Although it is one of the most 
real benefits, it is unfortunately one of 
the least measurable from the standpoint 
of methods used in arriving at a benefit- 
to-cost ratio. 

Maintenance of a stable groundwater 
reserve is becoming more and more im- 
portant in farming areas where farmers 
have made heavy capital expenditures in 
pump irrigation works. We have recog- 
nized this in the Platte Valley of central 
Nebraska, a rich farming and livestock 
feeding area, where the Bureau of 
Reclamation has presented the mid-State 
project as a means to alleviate the 
threatening decline in our natural water 
table. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my privi- 
lege as a first-term member of the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Subcommittee 
to have had a small part in the formula- 
tion of this legislation. I congratulate 
my colleague, Mr. Sisk, and the other 
Members from California who have la- 
bored so long to bring the San Luis 
project closer to reality. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, like 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULL- 
MAN], I share the general feelings which 
have been so well expressed that the San 
Luis project is a good project and should 
be passed. While I favor the project 
and urge its passage, I also strongly 
urge the adoption of an amendment 
which will be introduced at the appro- 
priate time by the gentleman from Ore- 
gon to delete section 7 from the bill. 

The basic question, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, is how Federal reclamation law, 
and specifically the historic and tradi- 
tional 160-acre limitation, shall apply to 
a reclamation project, like the proposed 
San Luis Reservoir, in the construction 
of which the Federal Government is 
joined in some part by a State. 

Generally, the San Luis bill provides 
for construction of a major central res- 
ervoir just about in the center of our 
State to store waters gathered in the 
northern and eastern mountain ranges. 
From this vital storage basin, water 
would then be distributed to parched 
lands in the central, southern, and 
coastal areas of California. 

In the two major valleys in the in- 
terior of California, the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, we already have a 
vast Federal reclamation project—the 
Central Valley project. Some of the 
San Luis waters would be used to en- 
large the Central Valley project to in- 
clude valuable acreage now served by 
deep wells which are drying up. Other 
San Luis waters would be distributed 
ee and coastal areas of the 


According to the plan envisioned in 
the San Luis Reservoir bill, H.R. 7155, 
the Federal Government will build 
canals to take part of the San Luis water 
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to the new Central Valley project land. 
The State will build separate canals to 
carry water to the southern and coastal 
areas. Now this is the heart of the 
matter: Those who support section 7 of 
this bill and argue for its retention pro- 
pose that the question of how Federal 
reclamation law shall apply shall be 
simply solved on the basis that water 
carried through State-constructed ca- 
nals is “State project” water and shall 
not be controlled by Federal reclamation 
law. Of course, it is all right, they say, 
for the water distributed from the San 
Luis Reservoir through Federally con- 
structed canals to be termed “Federal 
project” water and distributed under 
the 160-acre limitation and other Fed- 
eral reclamation law. In short, this bill 
applies Federal reclamation law simply 
on the basis of whether the State or 
the Federal Government distributes the 
water after it leaves the San Luis 
Reservoir. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a gross over- 
simplification which blithely overlooks 
the vast Federal expenditure in the 
many and extensive dams, powerhouses, 
canals, and other facilities which will be 
used in gathering the water which will 
be stored in the San Luis Reservoir, and 
fails completely to take into account the 
vast Federal expenditure which would go 
into the construction of the San Luis 
Reservoir itself. 

Let us take a closer look. The flow of 
water into the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta, the natural pool from which the 
San Luis Reservoir would be directly 
filled, is regulated and controlled by the 
Shasta Dam, the Keswick Dam, the Nim- 
bus Dam, the Folsom Dam, and others. 
These are all projects which were con- 
structed with Federal funds. Further- 
more, waters en route to San Luis Res- 
ervoir would pass through the delta 
cross-channel, a project constructed 
with Federal funds. These same waters 
would be pumped up out of the delta en 
route to San Luis through the Tracy 
pumping plant, a project constructed 
with Federal funds. Finally, San Luis 
pumping facilities will be activated by 
power from federally constructed power- 
plants in the Central Valley project. 

Now we get to the San Luis project 
itself. The immense substructure of the 
San Luis Reservoir, the deep founda- 
tions, and the first story of the dam 
would be constructed and financed by 
the Federal Government. On top of this, 
it is proposed that the State of California 
build a second story so that it will be 
possible to store more water. The basic 
unit would be a Federal project and 
without this primary Federal investment 
there would be no reservoir for the State 
to later expand. 

These are the facts: First, Federal 
structures regulate and control the water 
which will be gathered at San Luis, and, 
second, Federal investment will make the 
San Luis Reservoir possible. 

These are the facts which we are asked 
to ignore when it comes to the question 
of how Federal reclamation law shall 
apply. Section 7 of H.R. 7155 would have 
us ignore the Federal interest in the 
structures by which water is brought to, 
and stored at, San Luis and simply di- 
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vide the water after that point on the 
basis of whether it is then distributed 
by the State works or by Federal works 
and apply Federal reclamation law 
accordingly. 

Federal reclamation law, specifically 
the Warren Act, bases the application 
of Federal reclamation law on the ques- 
tion of what facilities the water passes 
through, not just at one point along the 
way, but throughout the whole project— 
not just on the canal through which the 
water passes from a particular reservoir, 
but on the dams and canals and reser- 
voirs through which it passes from point 
of origin to point of use. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment to de- 
lete section 7 from H.R. 7155 is intended 
to do only one thing, namely, remove 
that section of this bill which predeter- 
mines that Federal reclamation law shall 
be applied on the basis of who carries 
water from the San Luis Reservoir, the 
section which completely ignores the 
extensive Federal interest in San Luis 
itself and in the vast facilities which 
will bring that water to the San Luis 
pool. 

Congress cannot ignore that Federal 
interest. Indeed, the sole job of the 
Congress in this matter is to jealousiy 
protect the Federal interest. 

Mr. Chairman, deletion of section 7 of 
this bill will accomplish two things. Not 
only will it protect the traditional Fed- 
eral reclamation law, but it will also as- 
sure the passage of this legislation which 
is so important to the State of California. 
The other body last year passed the San 
Luis bill after deleting this same lan- 
guage, and, in doing so, made it clear 
that a House bill which includes this 
controversial section will not be ac- 
ceptable. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Uliman amendment to protect Federal 
reclamation principles and to assure the 
passage of this legislation which will 
create a vital, worthwhile reclamation 
project much needed in California. 

The following letter from Dr. Paul 
Taylor, professor of economics and chair- 
man of the Institute of International 
Studies at the University of California 
in Berkeley, Calif.—a distinguished econ- 
omist long regarded as an expert on 
water and land policy—is well worth the 
careful attention of our colleagues. It 
is a summary statement of Professor 
Taylor’s views on the San Luis project. 

ApriL 6, 1960. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: A proposal 
is before the House to abandon this Nation’s 
historic policy of distributing the benefits of 
water widely, rather than reserving them for 
the few. 

Specifically, section 7 of H.R. 7155 (San 
Luis) proposes to grant waters destined for 
delivery to a so-called State service area 
the special privilege of using Federal facili- 
ties without observing the Federal excess land 
law. It has been a practice to defend some 
past proposals for similar exemption on the 

d that few large landholdings were 
involved in the area, perhaps on an unspoken 
theory that a violation of public policy is 
not really a violation if it is small enough. 
Even that specious plea cannot be made to 
Congress at San Luis. 
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The proposal of H.R. 7155 is to exempt, not 
a handful of large landowners, but an area 
of perhaps the greatest concentration of 
landownership of an irrigable area in the 
United States. In 1947, 34 individuals or 
corporations, according to reports of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to Congress, owned close 
to three-quarters of a million acres “in prob- 
able present and future San Joaquin Valley 
service areas” of water development. None 
of them owned less than 5,000 acres each. 
(Senate Public Lands Subcommittee hearings 
on S. 912, 80th Cong. Ist sess., p. 864.) 

In face of this frontal attack on national 
policy, we need to remind the public that the 
160-acre limitation is exceedingly generous 
to large landowners. If it disappoints them, 
it is not because reclamation law is not 
lavish in the benefits it bestows, but because 
the law places a ceiling on the benefits one 
individual can receive. The excess land law 
takes nothing from its beneficiaries except 
hopes and expectations of gain that Congress 
has decided are beyond what they can appro- 
priately be permitted to receive. A few 
simple arithmetic calculations of subsidies 
on a project adjacent to San Luis can be used 
to suggest the ceiling, and leave to anyone’s 
judgment whether it is unreasonably low, 
and a just ground for complaint. In 1957 
California Congressmen (ENGLE, MILLER, 
Moss, HaGeNn, Sisk, McFALL) estimated that 
the per acre subsidy on Federal Central 
Valley project, adjacent to San Luis, is $577, 
or $92,320 for 160 acres; or $184,640 for 320 
acres of water allowed to man and wife by 
current interpretation of the excess land 
limitation. These estimates are exclusive 
of flood control subsidies, and exclusive of 
the privilege accorded to excess landowners 
of operating their entire acreages, no matter 
how extensive, with a subsidized water supply 
for about 10 years prior to sale of the excess 
holdings. The financial magnitude of this 
operating privilege has been acknowledged 
to Congress by a witness unfriendly to any 
protective limitation whatsoever on the 
amount of public subsidy to individuals: 

“Let us lay the cards on the table with 
respect to [a particular, named], large land- 
owner. I will give you my own opinion of 
his willingness to sign the 160-acre limita- 
tion. He thinks if he gets water for 10 years 
on there without having to sell it, he can 
make enough out of it so he can afford to 
sell the land at any old price.” (Testimony 
of Harry W. Horton, chief counsel, Imperial 
Irrigation District, California, hearings be- 
fore Senate Subcommittee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 85th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 
1425, S. 2541, and S. 3448, pp. 87, 88.) 

To approve section 7 would be to say that 
subsidies and gains from public expenditures 
of these large, not to say vast magnitudes, 
are too small. 

So far as I know, no one has offered any 
reason why this great concentration of land- 
ownership in a California “State service area” 
should be freed from the compliance with 
law expected of other landowners. The au- 
thor of the National Reclamation Act, and 
other original sponsors of reclamation said 
they had this very concentration of large 
holdings in mind when Congress passed the 
160-acre water limitation in the first place. 

Instead of pointing out characteristics, if 
any, of this extreme concentration of land- 
ownership in the San Luis area, that might 
support a plea for special treatment, the 
specious reason is advanced that State law 
should govern a State-served area. This, 
of course, is misleading; section 7 is unnec- 
essary to assure that waters delivered to 
State service areas will be governed by State 
law. The fact is that Federal law applies at 
San Luis because these waters use Federal 
facilities, as the very language of section 7 
acknowledges. There is no evidence at all 
that the owners of vast landholdings in the 
State service area want State law to apply; 
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on the contrary, they want no acreage limi- 
tation law at all, neither Federal nor State. 

California has a State law which it 
adopted, viz, Federal acreage limitation for 
Federal projects in the State, but a gap in 
State law leaves the so-called State service 
area uncovered by the State’s policy. Large 
California landholders seek, not to extend 
State law in accord with State policy, but 
to preserve the gap. A recent decision of the 
California supreme court, on February 29, 
1960, declares this identity of Federal and 
State policy and law on Federal projects in 
the State. The court said there is no 
“basic conflict between Federal policy and 
law on one hand, and State policy and law 
on the other. * * * The Federal Congress by 
the passage of section 5 of the Reclamation 
Act, has determined, lawfully, that the 160- 
acre limitation, is a basic part of Federal 
policy. The State legislature has adopted 
this concept as State policy by specifically 
authorizing irrigation districts to enter into 
contracts for project water that contain the 
160-acre limitation (Wat. Code, sec. 23195) .” 
(Ivanhoe Irr. Dist. v. All parties (53 Advance 
Cal. 718) .) 

California policy adverse to large landhold- 
ings is even older than Federal-State recla- 
mation legislation. The State constitution 
contains a 320-acre limitation on grants of 
State lands (art. XVII, secs. 2 and 3); and 
the convention debates show that article 
XVII was adopted largely in protest against 
concentration of landownership in the very 
State service area for which section 7 now 
seeks an exemption from Federal law. Inter- 
preting article XVII, the California Supreme 
Court has said: 

“It must be manifest that all lands within 
this State should, so far as governmental 
action could accomplish it without violating 
private rights, be held in small tracts and 
constitute homes for its owners” (Fulton v. 
Brannan (88 Cal. 454, 455) ). 

There is no evidence, however, that the 
California Legislature intends to close the 
gap in State law in order to achieve State 
policy on the San Luis “State service area.” 
On the contrary, the legislature has defeated 
attempts to close the gap in 1957 and again 
in 1959. There is no evidence that the legis- 
lature will do differently in the future. On 
the contrary, a leading association in Cali- 
fornia with spokesmen for very large land- 
holdings on its directorate appears confident 
that the legislature can be relied upon not 
to bring State law into line with State policy. 
As recently as February 12, 1960, the Feather 
River Project Association opposed Federal 
construction of San Luis joint-use facilities 
if Congress rejects the exemption proposed 
by section 7, and proposes turning construc- 
tion over to the State. Of course, the people 
of the State may not approve this proposal 
to help large landholders escape from public 
policy. 

The Feather River Project Association joins 
others who have been saying to Congress, “It 
is essential to the State water development 
program that State laws apply to its water 
service areas’ (FRPA Newsletter, Feb. 29, 
1960). There is no State law, and most of 
those who insist on section 7 do not want 
any State law. The appeal to demolish exist- 
ing Federal law in order to make way for an 
alleged State law appears to resemble an in- 
vitation to Congress to permit itself to be led 
by the hand into a dark cellar at midnight, 
searching for a black cat that isn’t there. 

At this time no one can even be certain 
how much of a State water project there will 
be. California voters will not decide prior 
to November 1960 whether they approve a 
general obligation bond issue in the amount 
of $1.75 billion to start financing a program. 
Opposition to these bonds is strong, and for 
many reasons. The California Federation of 
Labor, in the absence of policy protection at 
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least equal in strength to the Federal 1609. 
acre limitation, is among the organizations 
that oppose the issue. 

If California should decide to put up 
money for a State program, is even that a 
reason why Congress should scrap a good 
Federal policy? The 160-acre protection was 
written for the benefit of the many in every 
State, including California, and not for the 
few. Congress has rejected proposals to sell 
policy in exchange for money before this. 
The 57th Congress, facing this question, saiq 
“No.” It specifically repudiated ‘“commuta- 
tion” of policy for money in framing the 
original act of 1902 because it knew how seri- 
ously cash purchases of land had damaged 
the policy of the homestead law (sec. 3, 38 
Stat. 389; Paul W. Gates, “Homestead Law in 
an Incongruous Land System,” 41 Am. Hist, 
Rev. 655, 656). 

You will appreciate, surely, that I am not 
speaking of conscious purposes of congres- 
sional sponsors of section 7, H.R. 7155, but 
rather of the natural and probable damage 
to policy that would result if Congress should 
take the action they propose. The damage 
was described as intentional on the part of 
excess-land owners as long ago as 1944, before 
the present sponsors were Members of the 
Congress, when a national magazine forecast 
that large landowners in Central Valley 
would seek to make use of the State of Cali- 
fornia as a means of escape from acreage 
limitation. “Another proposal,” it wrote, 
“said to have originated among the big land- 
owners of Fresno County, is for the State of 
California to take over the Central Valley 
project, paying the entire bill.’’ (Business 
Week, May 13, 1944, p. 24.) Section 7 of HR. 
7155 and the resolution of the Feather River 
Project Association on February 12, 1960, ap- 
pear to harmonize with this forecast. 

The 160-acre limitation of 1902 was an 
expression in reclamation law of a principle 
embodied even earlier in homestead and pre- 
emption land laws, favoring widespread own- 
ership of property rather than concentration. 
Widespread ownership was believed to be 
favorable, if not necessary to government 
by the people. Speaking in 1820 at the bi- 
centennial of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
Daniel Webster said: 

“Their situation demanded a _ parceling 
out and division of the lands; and it may be 
said fairly that this necessary act fixed the 
future frame and form of their Government. 
The character of their political institutions 
was determined by the fundamental laws 
respecting property. * * * The consequence 
of all these causes has been a great subdivi- 
sion of the soil, and a great equality of con- 
dition; the true basis most certainly of pop- 
ular government.” (Webster, discourse de- 
livered at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820. In 
commemoration of the first settlement in 
New England 53-54 (3d ed. 1825) .) 

Is widespread ownership of land by fam- 
ilies outmoded? No American political party 
has said so yet. No studies of agricultural 
production indicate that family farms of 
sizes permitted by acreage limitation are in- 
efficient. During the recent visit to this 
country of Mr. Khrushchev, the name of & 
distinguished Member of the House was ap- 
pended to a vigorous letter published in the 
Washington Post, saying: 

“I would inform Mr. Khrushchev, if he 
does not now know it, that the independent 
family farm was the foundation upon which 
America’s free enterprise economy was con- 
structed” (Sept. 18, 1959, p. A12). 

Section 7 is an attack on the family farm, 
and on small business, too. Some years ago, 
about the time when Congress was rejecting 
proposals similar to section 7, made by for- 
mer Congressman Alfred Elliott and by for- 
mer Senators Sheridan Downey and William 
Knowland (H.R. 3961, sec. 4, 78th Cong. 
S. 912, 80th Cong.), a study was made com- 
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ng the effect of family-size and large- 
scale farming, respectively, on small business 
in Central Valley, Calif. The Senate Small 
Business Committee published the results in 
1946 under the title “Small Business and the 
Community: A Study in Central Valley of 
California on Effects of Scale of Farm Oper- 
ations.” (Report of the Special Committee 
To Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong., pursuant to 
S. Res. 28, committee print No. 13, Dec. 
93, 1946.) On page 5 that report says: 

“Certain conclusions are particularly sig- 
nificant to the small businessman, and to an 
understanding of the importance of his 
place in a community. Not only does the 
small farm itself constitute small business, 
put it supports flourishing small commercial 
business. 

“Analysis of the business conditions in 
the communities of Arvin and Dinuba shows 
that— 

“(1) The small farm community sup- 
ported 62 separate business establishments, 
to but 35 in the large-farm community; 
a ratio in favor of the small-farm commu- 
nity of nearly 2:1. 

“(2) The volume of retail trade in the 
small-farm community during the 12-month 
period analyzed was $4,383,000 as against 
only $2,535,000 in the large-farm commu- 
nity. Retail trade in the small-farm com- 
munity was greater by 61 percent. (See 
figure and table, pp. 83 and 84.) 

“(3) The expenditure for household sup- 
plies and building equipment was over three 
times as great in the small-farm community 
as it was in the large-farm community. 

“The investigation disclosed other vast 
differences in the economic and social life 
of the two communities, and affords strong 
support for the belief that small farms pro- 
vide the basis for a richer community life 
and a greater sum of those values for which 
America stands, than do industrialized farms 
of the usual type.” 

Introducing the Arvin-Dinuba study, the 
chairman of the Senate committee said: 

“The bearing on the American way of life 
which is all-important to all of us who seek 
to see the virility of this Nation go on unim- 
paired, is at once apparent. I submit this 
study to the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, to the United States Senate, and the 
citizens of this country, feeling that it fur- 
ther indicates the importance of independ- 
ent small-scale business as the cornerstone 
of our American economic system of free 
enterprise.” 

It is surprising that the attempt to escape 
from a policy so fundamental, while accept- 
ing benefits from generous public appropria- 
tions, could have advanced so far. Last 
May, a Senator described the Senate meas- 
ure companion to section 7 of H.R. 7155 asa 
Proposal for “one of the greatest land steals 
in the history of this Nation.” (CoNnGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 7849.) 

If Daniel Webster knew the dangers of 
concentrated landownership in 1820, and 
Abraham Lincoln knew them in 1862 when 
he signed the Homestead Act, Theodore 
Roosevelt knew them also when he inspired 
the 160-acre limitation in the Reclamation 
Act he signed in 1902. A few years after- 
wards, when in San Francisco, he told the 
Commonwealth Club of California: 

“Now I have struck the crux of my appeal 
[for the excess land law]. I wish to save 
the very wealthy men of this country and 
their advocates and upholders from the 
ruin that they would bring upon themselves 
if they were permitted to have their way. 
It is because I am against revolution; it is 
because I am against the doctrines of the 
extremists, of the Socialists; it is because 
I wish to see this country of ours continued 
a8 @ genuine democracy; it is because I dis- 
trust violence and disbelieve in it; it is be- 
cause I wish to secure this country against 
ever seeing a time when the ‘have-nots’ 
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shall rise against the ‘haves’; it is because I 
wish to secure for our children and our 
grandchildren and for their children’s chil- 
dren the same freedom of opportunity, the 
same peace and order and justice that we 
have had in the past.” (7 Transactions of 
the Commonwealth Club 108 (1912-13) .) 

Today, more even than a domestic issue of 
internal stability is raised by section 7. At 
stake, also, is the image of ourselves as a 
Nation that we wish to project to the world. 
Eight years ago Senator Paut Dovctas, of 
Illinois, wrote to a Secretary of the Interior: 

“The great landowners of the Kings River 
and Tulare Lake area apparently have not 
hesitated to seek public appropriations for 
their own benefit while deferring and pos- 
sibly defying compliance with a law they 
should be proud to support. The President, 
on the other hand, has wisely declared main- 
tenance of the family farm to be our na- 
tional policy at home and abroad. © Land 
reform has become one of our main instru- 
ments for stopping the spread of interna- 
tional communism and maintaining our 
national security. * * * Whatever we do on 
Kings River, therefore, will be subjected to 
the most searching examination of all who 
realize that our policy must now meet the 
test in our own country as well as in for- 
eign lands.” (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoOrRD, vol. 
98, pt. 7, p. 9181.) 

Why should Congress allow itself to be 
persuaded now at San Luis, Calif., to nullify 
the policy and law it enacted for the bene- 
fit of the entire Nation, including Cali- 
fornia? 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau S. TAYLor. 


I also wish to add one further inser- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, which is a detailed 
statement explaining the views on this 
legislation of the California State Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO: 


STATEMENT BY VWALIFORNIA STATE LABOR 
FEDERATION, AFL-CIO 


The California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, 
is deeply concerned by what appears to be a 
three-pronged attack in Sacramento and 
Washington to thwart the aims of Federal 
water policy and allow future irrigation 
projects in California to fall under the con- 
trol of the the few corporate absentee 
owners who hold huge tracts of land in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

This three-pronged attack is manifested 
in the following: 

1. The San Luis legislation now being con- 
sidered by the House Rules Committee. 

2. The irrigation repayment contract 
which Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
has recently offered to districts in the Pine 
Flat service area. 

3. Water legislation passed by the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature. 

These three drives are not necessarily co- 
ordinated, but, significantly, each of them 
would serve the same end: Monopolization 
of irrigation water furnished by public 
moneys. 

SAN LUIS LEGISLATION 


On April 24, 1959, this organization mailed 
to all Members of Congress an analysis (en- 
closed) of the San Luis bills. Since that 
time, one of the bills, S. 44, has been passed 
by the Senate with one of the key amend- 
ments suggested in our earlier statement 
(deletion of section 6a). Meanwhile, H.R. 
7155 has cleared the House Interior Com- 
mittee, and is now in the Rules Committee. 
H.R. 7155 is virtually the same bill as H.R. 
5687 which is analyzed in our enclosed 
statement. The most objectionable feature 
which appeared as section 6 in H.R. 5687 
shows up in H.R. 7155 as section 7. 

We were pleased to discover that some of 
the objectionable language in section 3h has 
been removed, but that sections 3f and 3g 
have not been improved. 
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Without repeating the substance of our 
previous statement, we would like to empha- 
size that none of the language to which 
we have objected is necessary in this bill. 
The bill is complete without it, the iegal 
framework for a cooperative State-Federal 
project already exists in present Federal 
reclamation law and, finally, the inclusion 
of this language can only serve to confuse 
and confound existing law to the sole ad- 
vantage of the larger landowners, some of 
whom right now are on the verge of evading 
the aims of reclamation law in Pine Flat 
service area. 


PINE FLAT SERVICE AREA 


Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton has re- 
cently offered to the local districts receiving 
irrigation water from Pine Flat Dam repay- 
ment contracts which would allow them to 
sidestep compliance with the so-called 160- 
acre limitation (actually the 320-acre plus 
limitation) by prepaying the charges allo- 
cated for irrigation, but not, of course, all 
the charges involved. 

In offering to exchange policy for cash 
by this prepayment doctrine, Secretary Sea- 
ton relies on an obtuse interpretation of 
reclamation law. But he fails to recognize 
that: 

1. This interpretation runs counter to 
the strongly expressed legislative intent of 
the law. The framers of reclamation law 
planned to erect a permanent barrier against 
water monopoly. One that is not for sale. 

2. On two occasions (in 1950 and 1951) 
legislation was introduced to permit the 
type of Pine Flat contracts Seaton is now 
proposing. Congress did not pass on either 
bill, so Secretary Seaton in 1959 is acting 
without legislative authority and in con- 
tradiction to the intent of the law which is 
supposedly designed to insure widespread 
distribution of the economic benefits of 
public financed water projects. 

About 25 percent of the 1 million acres in 
the Pine Flat service area is excess land— 
land which should not receive water from 
Pine Flat unless the owners agree to abide 
by the acreage limitation. Incidentally, the 
dam has been completed for 5 years, and for 
5 years the irrigation water furnished there- 
from has been distributed with total disre- 
gard for the so-called 160-acre limitation. 
All the while, the large landowners have 
bickered over contract terms. 

The pattern of land holdings in this area 
breaks down like this: Some 5,900 owners 
hold no excess land (no more than 160 acres 
per owner) while a mere 52 farmers own 
196,466 excess acres. 

In the Federal service area of the San Luis 
project, 66 owners hold about 70 percent of 
the project’s 450,000 acres. 

The Pine Flat and San Luis situations are 
closely related for two reasons: 

1. The interpretation of the law which 
Seaton falls back on at Pine Flat is the same 
as one of the arguments which supporters 
of the San Luis legislation are using to but- 
tress their claim that the Federal law can- 
not be applied to the alleged State part of the 
project. They say the State will be paying 
its share of the project as construction pro- 
ceeds, therefore, the prepayment doctrine, 
which would free water from regulation once 
allocated charges are paid, in this case would 
free State water from regulation. 

Supporters of H.R. 7155 also argue that 
the alleged State part of the project is a 
separate venture. Of course, if this were 
strictly true, the Federal law could not ap- 
ply. But the very fact that these advocates 
find it necessary to include special exemp- 
tions in their bill and the fact that they 
rely so heavily on Seaton’s unsubstantiated 
interpretation (see House report, pp. 11-— 
16) seems to indicate that even they have 
some grave doubts about the existence of any 
separate State project. 

This conclusion seems inescapable: The 
special language in San Luis legislation and 
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Seaton’s ruling on Pine Flat are desired by 
certain interests to evade application of Fed- 
eral reclamation law as concerns Federal fa- 
cilities. We appreciate the fact that some 
of those supporting H.R. 7155 have accepted 
the questionable language as the price they 
must pay to gain support from certain in- 
terests in California. We do not doubt the 
sincerity of these men, but we cannot ac- 
cept their assurances, and we do not believe 
that the whole framework of future Cali- 
fornia water development should be lashed 
to their political commitments. 

2. The Pine Flat and San Luis situations 
are also closely related because many of 
the same corporate interests who hold huge 
acreages in the Pine Flat service area also 
have giant holdings in both the State and 
Federal service areas of the San Luis project 
which is right next door. If these interests 
will negotiate and stall on Pine Flat to avoid 
the law—as they successfully have—we cer- 
tainly can expect they will resort to the 
same tactics on San Luis. The language of 
the San Luis legislation should be direct and 
minimal, not devious and rambling. It 
should be such that all reasonable men who 
understand reclamation law are not at odds 
as to just what every sentence means. 


STATE WATER LEGISLATION 


Some supporters of H.R. 7155 are taking 
a “let George do it’ attitude in regard to 
antimonopoly and antispeculation controls. 
Rather than assert Federal authority, they 
apparently maintain the fiction of an inde- 
pendent State project, succumb to the lure 
of States rights, and design language which 
limits, and in part repeals Federal authority. 

We are told that the provisions in the 
San Luis bill for State participation relate 
to an entirely independent project, and that 
the Federal Government cannot enforce its 
regulations. We do not know of any lateral 
barrier being planned in the San Luis Dam 
that will separate Federal water from State 
water, and prevent the latter from touching 
Federal concrete. On the contrary, it is our 
understanding that water for Federal de- 
liveries is to be pumped to the San Luis 
Dam in the winter, and that as this water 
is used for irrigation in the summer, the 
State would have direct planned use of the 
federally financed portion of the dam. 
Again we note that the supporters of H.R. 
7155, who hold to the States rights point 
of view, find that to maintain this position, 
they must write special provisions into the 
Federal bill to make sure the Federal law 
will not apply to a State project. 

The full significance of this argument is 
revealed by the action—or more accurately 
the inaction—of the California Legislature. 

The history of the California Legislature 
is consistent in efforts of the body to evade 
the application of Federal reclamation law 
to California projects. This history dates 
back to the period when the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility for con- 
struction of the Central Valley project, and 
specifically to 1944, when the legislature 
adopted a resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to adopt the Elliott rider to the Rivers 
and Harbors Act, designed to remove the 
application of the excess lands law to the 
Central Valley project (SJR 1, filed with the 
secretary of state, June 15, 1944, ch. 24, 
statutes of California, 4th extra session of 
the 55th legislature.) 

In the failure of the California Legislature 
to secure exemptions for monopoly land- 
holders in Federal law, it has nevertheless 
left the door open for these monopoly forces 
to use the State as a vehicle for undoing 
Federal reclamation law. 

This year several important water meas- 
ures were passed by the California Legisla- 
ture. None of them, however, contained any 
type of acreage limitation or public power 
preference. The most important measure 
was the passage of 8. 1106, the Governor’s 
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$1.75 billion bond issue program, which will 
be submitted to the voters next fall. Un- 
successful efforts were made in both houses 
of the California Legislature to incorporate 
antimonopoly protections. The amendments 
were not supported by the State admin- 
istration or the sponsors of the bill. During 
debates, claims were made that this was not 
the time to consider protections against en- 
richment and monopolization of benefits. A 
later date was suggested—some vague later 
date before water delivery. Those of us fa- 
miliar with the evasions at Pine Flat Dam 
and the history of the Central Valley project 
generally, find it difficult to be convinced by 
such vague assurances. 

Further, we are not unmindful of the de- 
cision of the California Supreme Court which 
upheld the efforts of monopolists in this 
State to undo reclamation law. While the 
U.S. Supreme Court reversed the State court 
decision in the application of the 160-acre 
limitation in the Central Valley project, 
there is no assurance that anything short of 
a State constitutional amendment, requiring 
two-thirds vote in the legislature, would pre- 
vent the invalidation of a State acreage 
limitation. 

In summary, therefore, when we add up 
the questionable language in H.R. 1755, the 
machinations at Pine Flat Dam and the 
aloofness of the State legislature, we see a 
major threat to Federal water policy, dire 
consequences for working people, small farm- 
ers and small businessmen, and an erosion of 
independent economic political action in the 
great Central Valley of California. 

We are taking this opportunity, therefore, 
to respectfully urge Congress to (1) amend 
H.R. 7155 along the lines suggested by the 
enclosed statement previously submitted to 
Congress, and (2) protest Secretary of In- 
terior Seaton’s proposed contracts for evasion 
of reclamation law in the service area of Pine 
Flat Dam. 

California is truly at the crossroads in 
the development of its water and power re- 
sources. The decisions immediately before 
Congress will give direction to the future 
growth of California for years to come. We 
in California labor place our trust in the 
men of vision and integrity who are our 
elected representatives, to make the deci- 
sions which will insure the development of 
California’s water and power resources in a 
manner consistent with the widest possible 
distribution of the benefits of such devel- 
opment. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7155 as reported by the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. The San Luis Dam is a 
vital link in the California water plan 
and I deem it of vital importance that 
the bill be speedily enacted into law. 

I am in agreement with the commit- 
tee action in setting forth, in section 7, 
that Federal reclamation laws shall not 
apply to an area served by a State water 
facility. 

Section 7 does not change the Federal 
reclamation laws. It merely attempts to 
state in clear, unmistakable language 
that just because there would be joint 
Federal-State use of a common water 
storing facility, that such a situation for 
no reason gives rise to a right to impose 
Federal law on the State part of such 
facility. 
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The Congress in my view would not be 
fulfilling its duty if it failed to provide 
this expression of policy for the guidance 
of the Federal Government, the State of 
California, the courts, and others, in any 
future decision that may be given or 
negotiations that will take place concern- 
ing this unique joint facility. 

To fail to do so on the part of the 
Congress could cause unreasonable and 
unnecessary delay and confusion in put- 
ting this facility into use and in any de- 
cisions that may need to be made con- 
cerning the relative rights in regard to 
the project. 

I wish to again strongly urge the House 
of Representatives to approve H.R. 7155 
as reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
porting H.R. 7155, as introduced by 
Congressman Sisk, I should like to stress 
that the San Luis Dam and Reservoir is 
not just another worthwhile project in 
my State; it is central and necessary to 
the sound development of California’s 
vast water program which stretches from 
the Siskiyou Mountains on the north to 
the Mexican border on the south. 

As I am sure you all appreciate, Cali- 
fornia’s water problems have become 
more complicated and critical as its pop- 
ulation has skyrocketed. The State's 
population now is more than 15 million 
and that figure is being increased daily 
by thousands. In something like 8 or 
9 years, California, beyond doubt, will be 
the most populous State of the Union. 

Time, therefore, is an increasingly im- 
portant factor in our water situation. 

As some of you know, the big difficulty 
waterwise in my State is that about two- 
thirds of its water resources are in the 
northern half of the State, where only 
one-third of the arable land lies, and 
about two-thirds of the arable land lies 
in the southern half of the State, which 
enjoys only one-third of the water 
resources. 

The operation of the Federal San Luis 
unit would conserve and regulate surplus 
wintertime water now wasting away 
down the Sacramento River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and make it usable, along 
with additional Central Valley project 
water from storage, in the water-defi- 
cient San Joaquin Valley to the south. 

Water thus made available would pro- 
vide a supplemental supply for the ir- 
rigation of about 480,000 acres of fabu- 
lously rich land on the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley. It would also give 
some sorely needed domestic and mu- 
nicipal water to towns in this area, aS 
well as providing important benefits to 
recreation and to the propagation of fish 
and wildlife. 

As far as they serve the Federal San 
Luis service area, this project’s works 
would be integrated physically and fi- 
nancially with other features of the 
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great Central Valley project to help 
move the rain from north to south in 
California. 

By any rule the San Luis project, with 
a benefit cost ratio of 2.5 to 1 is an out- 
standing reclamation project. Not only 
will it save more than 400,000 acres of 
land from reverting to desert, but it will 
contribute many millions of dollars an- 
nually in net crop earnings to the Na- 
tion’s economy, with which to buy the 
goods, services and products of other 
States. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that the total gross farm income from 
the San Luis area is $75 million annually. 
Thus, it seems obvious that construc- 
tion of San Luis would mean more mar- 
kets and more jobs for many more peo- 
ple than are presently employed in this 
area. On the other hand, failure to build 
it would result in a large annual loss to 
the Nation’s economy. 

For several years, preparation of satis- 
factory San Luis legislation has been 
complicated by the fact that the devel- 
opment involves joint use by the Federal 
Government and the State of California 
of the proposed San Luis Reservoir and 
certain other project facilities. The 
joint use plan, provided for in Mr. S1sk’s 
bill,-is the outcome of a situation in 
which both the Federal Government and 
the State found themselves proposing 
projects utilizing the same reservoir site. 
That is to say, California’s $1.75 billion 
Feather River project calls for storage 
at the San Luis site and so does the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s plan for the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect. The engineers seem to be in agree- 
ment on the fact that the San Luis Res- 
ervoir site appears to be the only ade- 
quate and feasible storage site in the 
area. 

H.R. 7155 provides a new concept for 
Federal-State cooperation in water con- 
servation. It is not hard to understand, 
therefore, the concern that has been ex- 
pressed by some individuals and groups 
lest the large land owners in the San 
Luis service area might in some way be 
exempt from the land limitation provi- 
sions of the Federal reclamation laws. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House gave careful con- 
sideration to all the views and comments 
it received along this line and amended 
the bill in several respects. The com- 
mittee has announced that it wishes to 
make it unmistakably clear that the Sisk 
bill as reported requires the operation of 
the Federal San Luis unit under Federal 
reclamation law, including the excess 
land provisions thereof, and that there 
is no way the large landowners in the 
Federal San Luis service area can avoid 
compliance with such provisions. 

Section 7 of this bill provides that the 
Federal reclamation laws shall not be 
applicable to areas served by the State 
of California. It is my conviction that 
section 7 should never have been put 
into the bill inasmuch as it does not in 
any way change the law as it is presently 
written, and only raises issues which tend 
to cloud the more important aspects of 
the legislation. 

Since I view the section as unneces- 
Sary and without point, I support the 
San Luis legislation without section 7. 
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If, however, a move to strike section 7 
is defeated, I shall support the measure 
with the section included. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. MEYER]. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

; rei YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
principal purpose of furnishing water for 
the irrigation of approximately five hundred 
thousand acres of land in Merced, Fresno, 
and Kings Counties, California, hereinafter 
referred to as the Federal San Luis unit serv- 
ice area, and as incidents thereto of furnish- 
ing water for municipal and domestic use 
and providing recreation and fish and wild- 
life benefits, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) 
is authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Luis unit as an integral 
part of the Central Valley project. The prin- 
cipal engineering features of said unit shall 
be a dam and reservoir at or near the San 
Luis site, a forebay and afterbay, the San 
Luis Canal, the Pleasant Valley Canal, and 
necessary pumping plants, distribution sys- 
tems, drains, channels, levees, flood works, 
and related facilities, but no facilities shall 
be constructed for electric transmission or 
distribution service which the Secretary 
determines, on the basis of an offer of a 
firm fifty-year contract from a local public 
or private agency, can through such con- 
tract be obtained at less cost to the Federal 
Government than by construction and oper- 
ation of government facilities. The works 
(hereinafter referred to as joint-use facili- 
ties) for joint use with the State of Cali- 
fornia (hereinafter referred to as the State) 
shall be the dam and reservoir at or near 
the San Luis site, forebay and afterbay, 
pumping plants, and the San Luis Canal. 
The joint-use facilities consisting of the 
dam and reservoir shall be constructed, and 
other joint-use facilities may be constructed, 
so as to permit future expansion; or the 
joint-use facilities shall be constructed ini- 
tially to the capacities necessary to serve both 
the Federal San Luis unit service area and 
the State’s service area, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the San Luis unit, the Secretary 
shall be governed by the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
388), and Acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto). Construction of the 
San Luis unit shall not be commenced until 
the Secretary has (1) secured, or has satis- 
factory assurance of his ability to secure, all 
rights to the use of water which are neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the unit 
and the terms and conditions of this Act, 
and (2) received satisfactory assurance from 
the State of California that it will make 
provision for a master drainage outlet and 
disposal channel for the San Joaquin Valley, 
as generally outlined in the California water 
plan, Bulletin Numbered 3, of the California 
Department of Water Resources, which will 
adequately serve, by connection therewith, 
the drainage system for the San Luis unit 
or has made provision for constructing the 
San Luis interceptor drain to the delta de- 
signed to meet the drainage requirements 
of the San Luis unit as generally outlined 
in the report of the Department of the 
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Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project,” dated December 17, 1956. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 7155) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construc- 
tion and operation of such unit, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with a number of colleagues I was not 
present for the session on Monday, 
May 2, 1960, because of the assurances 
that many of us had received that, due 
to the Indiana primary on May 3, there 
would be no REcorpD votes. 

Because of circumstances with which 
we are all now familiar, there were 
ReEcorpD votes on May 2 and many Mem- 
bers, including myself, were not present. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to an- 
nounce that, had I been present on May 
2, I would have voted “yea” on rollicall 
No. 62, on the passage of H.R. 10596, 
legislation to change the method of pay- 
ment of Federal aid to State or terri- 
torial homes for disabled veterans of the 
United States. This bill was passed by 
a vote of 265 to 0, with 165 Members not 
voting. 

I should also like to announce that, 
had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on rollcall No. 63, on the passage 
of House Concurrent Resolution 633, 
a resolution expressing the hope of Con- 
gress that the President “pursue ener- 
getically” at the summit conference the 
restoration of fundamental freedoms 
and basic rights to the people of the 
captive nations of Eastern and Ceniral 
Europe. This resolution was passed by a 
vote of 276 to 0, with 154 Members not 
voting. 





NATIONAL MILK SANITATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been working for the 
past 4 years on ways of eliminating the 
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use of sanitary regulations as trade bar- 
riers against the free flow of high quality 
milk from State to State. 

During the 85th Congress, I introduced 
a bill aimed at this objective. Hearings 
were held on this measure in 1958 by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and the testimony at those 
hearings proved very useful in point- 
ing out some of the weak spots in the 
proposed legislation. Before submitting 
my new national milk sanitation bill, 
H.R. 3840, I consulted with public health 
Officials to iron out those difficulties. 

H.R. 3840, which is identical to S. 988, 
follows the recommendations of the 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers. As the name implies, 
this association is composed of the chief 
health officials in each State and terri- 
tory. In 1957, the association set up a 
committee to study the matter of Fed- 
eral milk sanitation legislation, and, a 
year later, issued an official report titled 
“Need and Recommended Principles for 
Federal Milk Sanitation Legislation.” 

This report states: 

The association believes that there is need 
to strongly reaffirm that the sanitary control 
of fluid milk and fluid milk products is a 
public health matter which is primarily the 
responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments, except where interstate commerce is 


involved. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3840 and S. 988 are 
in full agreement with the principle set 
forth by the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers. This legis- 
lation seeks only to provide unrestricted 
interstate markets for milk of the high- 
est sanitary quality by eliminating the 
use of capricious and arbitrary pseudo- 
health regulations to keep high quality 
milk out of monopolized local markets. 

Being a public health and general wel- 
fare measure, national milk sanitation 
legislation has drawn bipartisan sup- 
port. In the House, 9 other Democrats 
and 10 Republicans have joined me in 
introducing the bill. On the Senate 
side, the measure is being sponsored by 
Senators HumpHrey and McCartuy of 
Minnesota and Senators PRoxMIRE and 
WILEY of my home State of Wisconsin. 

Under the provisions of the proposed 
milk sanitation legislation, a Federal 
Milk Sanitation Code which would be at 
least the equivalent of the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s proven milk ordi- 
nance and code would become the qual- 
ity yardstick for milk shipped in inter- 
state trade. Fiuid milk and fluid milk 
products meeting the standards of this 
Federal milk code could not be kept out 
of interstate trade because of varying 
local health rules. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure would pro- 
vide an effective means of eliminating 
barriers to the interstate shipment of 
high-quality milk resulting from unduly 
restrictive sanitation regulations and 
differing inspection requirements. This 
would be accomplished without displac- 
ing the existing local systems. The 


force of Federal law would be applied 
only where health regulations or en- 
forcement practices are being used to 
unnecessarily obstruct the interstate 
marketing of wholesome milk of high 
sanitary quality. 
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At the same time, the States and 
municipalities would retain the right to 
inspect the interstate milk upon arrival 
to make sure it had not deteriorated in 
transit. From there on, the handling, 
processing and sale of the interstate milk 
would have to meet the requirements ap- 
plied to milk entering the market from 
sources inside the State. Since the bill 
does not contain an “affects interstate 
commerce” clause, the measure would 
not deprive States and local communities 
of the right to exercise full sanitary con- 
trol over their intrastate milk supplies. 

National milk sanitation legislation 
would utilize, subject to U.S. Public 
Health Service checks, the existing sys- 
tem of State and local milk sanitation 
services for supervision, inspection, 
laboratory control, rating, and certifica- 
tion of interstate milk supplies. A mini- 
mum of Federal expenditure would be 
required to monitor certifications made 
by the States and to support certain 
other services such as training, research, 
and development of standards. 

Mr. Speaker, some critics of national 
milk sanitation legislation have ad- 
vanced the theory that it would be detri- 
mental to the quality of the milk sold 
in their markets. These critics reason 
that the Federal standards to be estab- 
lished under the bill might not be ade- 
quate to protect the health of their 
citizens. 

The bill provides that the Federal 
standards shall be at least the equivalent 
of the high health standards now con- 
tained in the Milk Ordinance and Code 
recommended by the U.S. Public Health 
Service—which is the watchdog of our 
public health. At the present time, 36 
States and some 1,900 local jurisdictions 
have voluntarily adopted this model 
milk code or one based on its provisions. 
Some 75 million people drink milk pro- 
duced under conditions spelled out by 
the U.S. Milk Code. In addition, it is 
used as the quality standard for milk 
purchased by our Armed Forces. Surely 
a body of health regulations in such 
general use cannot be notably deficient 
in providing for adequate health protec- 
tion of our citizens. 

On April 26, 27, and 28, the Health 
and Science Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee held hearings on my H.R. 3840 
and the milk sanitation bills introduced 
by 19 of my colleagues. We received 
favorable support from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Department of Commerce; the Bureau 
of the Budget; the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers; the Na- 
tional Consumers League; the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Con- 
necticut Milk Consumers Association; 
State boards of health; dairy equipment 
manufacturers; and many farm and 
dairy groups. 

Mr. Speaker, in contrast to the wide 
range of persons and groups who ap- 
peared in support of the measure, the 
opposition was limited mainly to repre- 
sentatives of eastern fluid milk producer 
groups, farm groups from the same area, 
and a few State departments of agricul- 
ture. In going over their testimony, I 
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found that 16 objections to the legislation 
are mentioned most frequently. I have 
gone over these 16 objections with ex- 
perts in the general field of milk sanita- 
tion, and at this time, I would like to 
answer the objections point by point. 
They are as follows: 

Objection 1: There is not enough evi- 
dence to show that health regulations 
have been unduly restrictive. 

Answer: Considerable evidence indi- 
cates that on numerous occasions the 
sanitation or health requirements of a 
local milkshed have been used to keep 
out milk from another area. The US. 
Public Health Service has compiled such 
evidence, as has the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The experience of 
numerous milk cooperatives and milk 
plants shows that health regulations in 
truth have been, and are being used as 
trade barriers. ‘This usually occurs dur- 
ing the time of the year when a surplus 
of milk exists in the locality. At times 
when there is a shortage of milk in the 
same locality, no questions are raised 
about the quality of milk shipped in from 
another State. 

Frequently these out-of-State milk 
supplies are prevented from entering a 
local market by verbal interpretation of 
existing laws or regulations. This makes 
it difficult for out-of-State firms to ap- 
peal such a decision through the courts. 

Objection 2: Such a law would lower 
the milk sanitation standards in receiv- 
ing areas. 

Answer: A comparison was recently 
made between the Milk Ordinance and 
Code recommended by the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the milk sanitation 
laws and regulations of some of the 
States which do not follow the Public 
Health Service’s regulations. This com- 
parison of milk sanitation standards re- 
vealed that these States either failed to 
cover many sanitation items of signifi- 
cant public health importance, or else 
referred to these items in general terms 
rather than in specific terms contained 
in the Public Health Service’s Milk Ordi- 
nance and Code. 

This code has been tried and proven 
over the years throughout the United 
States. A 90 percent compliance with 
the provisions of the code, as is req 
by this bill, would produce the highest 
quality milk, the safety of which would 
be above question. 

Objection 3: The provisions of this 
bill would deprive States and munici- 
palities of their police powers over milk 
sanitation and so would violate States’ 
rights. 

Answer: The Federal Government has 
the right to control interstate commerce, 
and this bill deals only with the inter- 
state shipment of milk. The measure 
does not deprive the receiving State or 
municipality of the right to exercise its 
police power, inasmuch as section 808(b) 
(1) of the bill gives the receiving juris- 
diction the right to subject the milk 
upon arrival to laboratory or screening 
tests. If the milk fails to comply with 
bacterial counts, temperature, and com- 
position standards and other criteria of 
the Federal Milk Code, the receiving 
jurisdiction retains the power to reject 
the milk. 
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Objection 4: The Federal Government 
would force States and municipalities to 
accept milk inspected by other States 
and municipalities. 

Answer: As I have pointed out in the 
answer to objection 3, the receiving 
States or municipality would still have 
the right to reject milk from another 
area if such milk, when checked upon 
arrival, did not meet the prescribed 
standards. I can see no public health 
reason why one State would object to 
receiving milk from another State if the 
milk was of the same or higher qual- 
ity than that produced in the receiving 
area. If the State does object to re- 
ceiving high quality milk from another 
State, then the objecting State is ob- 
viously misusing its health regulations 
as trade barriers. 

Objection 5: The bill would provide for 
no uniformity of rating. 

Answer: The measure authorizes the 
Surgeon General to establish regula- 
tions for the purpose of rating, cer- 
tification and listing of interstate milk 
shippers. He would also approve a State 
plan to provide for reliable ratings; train 
State and local personnel; and cooper- 
ate with State milk sanitation author- 
ities in the development of improved 
programs for the control of the sanitary 
quality of milk. 

Under this authorization, frequent 
spot checks would be made of listed 
shippers; in-service training programs 
would be conducted for State milk sani- 
tation rating officers; and field observa- 
tions would be made of State program 
activities. All of this will enable the 
Public Health Service to attain a high 
degree of uniformity among the various 
State personnel making milk sanitation 
ratings. 

Objection 6: National milk sanitation 
legislation would nullify the effect of 
Federal milk marketing orders. 

Answer: H.R. 3840 and S. 988 would 
have no effect on the Federal milk mar- 
keting orders issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as these bills are 
not designed to affect or control or ad- 
just the prices paid for milk. 

Objection 7: The bill would require 
Federal inspection which would dupli- 
cate work already being carried out by 
local authorities. 

Answer: This measure clearly states 
that routine inspection of milk supplies 
would be made by local authorities, and 
that the rating of these supplies would 
be made by the State rating survey of- 
ficials. This same arrangement is now 
being successfully carried out under the 
voluntary interstate milk shippers pro- 
gram. Thus, there would be no dupli- 
cation of inspection efforts. However, 
spot checks would be made by the 
Surgeon General for the purpose of 
checking on the quality of the local in- 
Spection services and the adequacy of 
the State certifying methods and rating 
officials. 

Objection 8: In reality, this bill is an 
economic one traveling under the guise 
of a health bill. 

Answer: Actually, the shoe is on the 
other foot. The States and municipali- 


ties which refuse to accept high-quality 
milk from other areas are utilizing health 
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regulations to achieve the economic ad- 
vantage of a monopoly on the milk mar- 
ket. The purpose of this bill is to pre- 
vent the unwarranted use of sanitary 
regulations for economic gain. Health 
rules should be used only to protect the 
public health, not for the protection of 
local monopolies. 

Objection 9: If a plant were being dis- 
criminated against by a local health 
authority, the plant would be able to get 
relief through the courts under the pres- 
ent rules and regulations without the 
need of a National Milk Sanitation Act. 

Answer: It is true that many milk 
plants have won court cases against re- 
strictive local rules and regulations 
hindering the movement of milk in inter- 
state commerce. However, taking-a case 
of this kind to court is time consuming 
and expensive. Therefore, many plants 
prefer to seek a market elsewhere rather 
than put up with the long delays and 
expense involved in fighting a local re- 
strictive ordinance. This bill would 
provide relief for many of these areas 
and permit the sale of high-quality milk 
wherever there is a need for additional 
milk. 

Objection 10: The bill would give a 
State the power of determining whether 
or not its own milk supply is fit for ship- 
ment and consumption in interstate 
commerce. 

Answer: While the State of origin 
would make the rating of the milk, the 
State inspectors would have to apply the 
Federal Milk Code in doing the rating. 
Before the milk for interstate shipment 
could be certified, it would have to 
achieve a 90-percent compliance with the 
provisions of that code. The entire pro- 
gram would be under the watchful eye 
of the Surgeon General. He would in- 
sure the integrity and reliability of the 
program through approval of the State 
rating plans; training and certification 
of State rating officers; spot checks of 
the plants and their milk supply to verify 
the compliance ratings; and exclusions 
or removal of a plant from the list of 
certified shippers if he finds the plant is 
not entitled to certification. 

Objection 11: Such a measure would 
create a new Federal bureaucracy at high 
cost with no good purpose. 

Answer: This legislation does not pro- 
pose to create any new Federal bureaus. 
It would utilize the existing program and 
personnel in the Public Health Service, 
which is now carrying on a voluntary 
interstate milk shipment program at a 
very nominal cost. 

Objection 12: Local inspectors would 
have no concern of milk to be shipped to 
another State. 

Answer: Since many plants depend 
upon the shipment of milk to out-of- 
State areas, the plant operators are very 
anxious to obtain certification and ap- 
proval of these supplies. They would be 
very much interested in obtaining ap- 
proval of these sources through their 
State rating authorities. 

Furthermore, if the entire milkshed 
met the minimum sanitation require- 
ments under the proposed act, and this 
plant was listed and certified as an ap- 
proved shipper for interstate commerce, 
any or all of the milk being produced by 
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this plant could be shipped in interstate 
commerce. Since the plant operator 
would never know when he would receive 
a request for a shipment of milk, he 
would want to keep his supply on a con- 
tinuous approval status for shipment in 
interstate trade. 

Experience in the voluntary interstate 
milk shipment program has shown that 
the local inspectors are very anxious to 
maintain high standards for the milk 
shipped out of a State. The integrity of 
the inspectors as well as the integrity of 
the milk supply is involved in this. 

Objection 13: Milk transported over 
long distances must be older than nearby 
milk, and milk does not improve with age. 

Answer: When making this state- 
ment, the opponents of milk sanitation 
legislation are talking about the horse 
and buggy days, not 1960, with its mod- 
ern transportation and refrigeration 
methods. Many tests have proved that 
milk properly produced and refrigerated 
at 35 to 40 degrees can be held for long 
periods of time without deterioration or 
loss of quality. When milk is handled 
under these conditions, it is impossible 
to tell the difference between milk that 
is a day old and milk which is a week old. 

Objection 14: Supporters of the bill 
are interested in only one objective, 
which is to sell surplus milk from their 
own areas in other markets. 

Answer: Of course we want to be able 
to sell our high-quality milk in inter- 
state trade. Is there any reason why 
top-quality milk should not be shipped 
from one State to another? The sup- 
porters of this bill feel most strongly that 
trade barriers should not be disguised as 
health regulations. 

Objection 15: This bill would lower 
the standards so that midwestern pro- 
ducers could sell milk in other markets 
without meeting established health re- 
quirements. 

Answer: This statement is incorrect 
because a large portion of the midwest- 
ern areas are now using the Public 
Health Service’s Milk Ordinance and 
Code as the standard for their milk laws 
and regulations. 

Objection 16: Under this bill, the in- 
spection of milk to be approved for in- 
terstate commerce is left up to the State 
and localities. Ratings on which the 
Surgeon General’s approval is based are 
carried out by these agencies, although 
he cannot check on their activities. It 
appears odd that a man would rate his 
own work. 

Answer: It is true the bill provides 
that inspection and supervision will be 
performed by the milk sanitation per- 
sonnel of the States in which the milk 
supply is located. However, for a sup- 
ply to be eligible for certification, the su- 
pervision and inspection, as well as the 
laboratory control, must be performed in 
accordance with the high standards of 
the Federal Milk Sanitation Code. State 
and local codes would not be used. 

In addition, the Surgeon General 
would have the authority to check on the 
activities of the State and local health 
departments. The bill contains numer- 
ous provisions which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral must carry out in order to assure the 
integrity and reliability of the system. 
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In regard to the charge that an in- 
spector would rate his own work, this 
would not be the case. Ratings for cer- 
tification would be made only by the 
State milk sanitation rating officers, who 
would have no responsibility for super- 
visory activity. 

Mr. Speaker, this concludes my review 
of the 16 principal objections brought up 
by the opponents of national milk sani- 
tation legislation. As Ihave pointed out, 
these objections do not hold water when 
compared with the facts in the case. 





LEGISLATION IN THE SAVINGS AND 
LOAN FIELD 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to make perma- 
nent the existing law restricting holding 
companies in the savings and loan field. 
Legislation enacted last year was of a 
temporary nature, expiring May 31, 
1961. 

My bill to strike the termination date 
and make the law permanent has the 
support of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, the National League of In- 
sured Savings Associations, and the 
California Savings and Loan League— 
the State in which most of the holding 
companies operate. I have been ad- 
vised that the holding companies them- 
selves have discussed my proposal and 
have agreed to support it—without 
amendment. Thus, all of the interested 
elements in the savings and loan busi- 
ness are in favor of this legislation. 
The bill also has the approval of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Government agency involved, and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Advisory 
Council, created by statute as an advi- 
sory agency for the Federal home loan 
bank system. 

Legislation to prohibit holding com- 
panies from acquiring control of sav- 
ings and loan associations was first in- 
troduced in 1957. This bill, H.R. 4135, 
which I introduced, was passed by the 
House unanimously. Similar legisla- 
tion was included in S. 1451, the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957, and passed 
by the Senate. However, the latter bill 
was not passed by the House and hence 
the savings and loan holding company 
legislation was not enacted. 

Last year identical legislation was 
again passed unanimously by the House. 
The bill reached the Senate late in the 
session and some concern was expressed 
there that it might cause hardship on 
some of the savings and loan associa- 
tions in California. As a result, an 
amendment was added to the bill in the 
Senate providing for an expiration date 
of May 31, 1961, and requiring the Board 
to submit a report to Congress concern- 
ing savings and loan holding company 
operations. The purpose of this amend- 
ment was to give an opportunity to re- 
se actual impact and operation of 

e law. 
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We now know that the law is accom- 
plishing the desired objective and has 
prevented the spread of holding com- 
panies. The fact that a permanent ex- 
tension of the law has the support of 
the savings and loan business, including 
the holding companies, is good evidence 
that the law has not caused hardship or 
inequity to any group. The purpose of 
my bill is to make this legislation per- 
manent so that all persons involved may 
plan their operations with greater cer- 
tainty than is the case with temporary 
legislation. ‘The bill would also repeal 
the requirement for a report by the 
Board, which would serve no useful pur- 
pose at this time. 

The savings and loan associations of 
our Nation have rendered a tremendous 
service in promoting thrift and home 
ownership. They are the largest single 
source of housing credit, making 40 per- 
cent of all the home loans in the coun- 
try. They are typically local institu- 
tions, managed and operated by men and 
women living in the community and 
deeply interested in the community’s 
welfare. It would change the character 
of these institutions were holding com- 
panies to become an important or dom- 
inant feature of the savings and loan 
business. The legislation enacted last 
year prevents holding companies from 
acquiring more than 10 percent of the 
stock of more than one insured associa- 
tion. My bill would make this impor- 
tant law permanent and I hope the Con- 
gress will enact it speedily. 





DISCHARGE PETITION ON NATIONAL 
FAIR TRADE BILL—H.R. 1253 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
filed today with the Clerk of the House 
a motion to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from the further consideration of 
House Resolution 521, a resolution pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 1253, a bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, so 
as to equalize rights in the distribution 
of merchandise identified by a trade- 
mark, brand, or trade name. 

H.R. 1253 was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce by a vote of 20 to 9 and 
the report was filed on June 9, 1959. I 
immediately requested the Committee on 
Rules to arrange for a hearing on this 
bill and a brief hearing was held on 
August 3, 1959. On April 19, 1960, the 
Committee on Rules tabled our request 
for a rule on this legislation. 

H.R. 1253 would make it lawful for a 
manufacturer to establish and control, 
by notice to his distributors, stipulated 
or minimum resale prices for his trade- 
marked or brand-named merchandise, 
if such merchandise is in interstate com- 
merce, or is held for sale after ship- 
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ment in interstate commerce, and is in 
free and open competition with mer- 
chandise of the same general class pro- 
duced by others. 

The bill would make it unlawful for 
a distributor with notice of applicable 
stipulated or minimum resale price on 
such merchandise to sell, offer to sell, 
or advertise such merchandise in inter- 
state commerce at a different, or lower 
price, as the case may be. Any person 
suffering, or reasonably anticipating, 
damage by reason of violation of this 
legislation may sue in any State or Fed- 
eral court of competent jurisdiction for 
damages and injunctive relief and be 
entitled to recover the cost of the suit, 
including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

This bill is for the purpose of aiding 
small business from the onslaught of un- 
restrained, cutthroat competition of 
large chainstores, department stores, 
and discount houses which have been 
flourishing as a result of a breakdown of 
effective State fair trade laws. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
sign this discharge petition. 





PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader con- 
cerning the program for tomorrow ac- 
cording to his present expectations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I suggest that the 
committee that is handling the bill pres- 
ently under consideration be available 
for a continuation of that bill under the 
5-minute rule. I cannot state definitely 
the program, but I suggest that the com- 
mittee stand ready. 





AIRLIFT SCHEME 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a Member of the other body made 
a statement supporting the proposed air- 
lift scheme of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This proposal would have & 
severely adverse effect upon the Nation’s 
railroads which are so vital to our 
economy. This proposal would divert 
4-cent letter mail which belongs to the 
railroads to aircraft and the costs of 
moving this mail would be greater if this 
should ever be done. 

The Post Office Department does not 
have legislative authority to expand the 
airlift of 4-cent letter mail. I have in- 
troduced legislation to stop this practice 
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and to require that all mail moving by 
air carry the 7-cent postage rate as 
required by law. 

I do not, of course, agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the Member of the other 
pody and I am pleased to insert here a 
letter written by the president of the 
American Association of Railroads in 
answer to the statements which the 
gentleman has made. The letter which 
follows very effectively outlines a few 
of the objections many of us have to the 
proposed airlift scheme: 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Washington, D.C., May 12, 1960. 
The Honorable A. S. Mike MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MONRONEY: The CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD for May 10, 1960, records your 
statement in connection with plans of the 
Post Office Department to divert first-class 
mail from rail to air transportation. 

I am astonished at your charge that the 
railroads have subjected Members of Con- 
gress to an unbelievable barrage of misinfor- 
mation. I know that the railroad witnesses 
in public testimony before committees of 
Congress have correctly stated the effect on 
railroad passenger train service and revenue 
of the proposal for flying first-class and other 
preferential mail. 

We have seen the fiying of surface mail 
start in 1953 between Chicago, New York, 
and Washington; early in 1954, Jacksonville, 
Miami, and Tampa were added; later in 1954 
it was extended along the west coast; this 
year it has been expanded to include Atlanta, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh; and it is 
now proposed to extend this to all major 
cities throughout the United States. These 
cities are among those where the best train 
service is still available. 

In addition to concern over the effect on 
railroad passenger revenues and service, as a 
result of eliminating railway postal cars on 
trains serving these cities, Congress should 
be concerned about mail service to the more 
than 11,000 communities and post offices in 
the United States which are served by rail 
and not served by air. There are only about 
800 air stops in the country. Further, this 
program will eventually remove the distinc- 
tion between 7-cent airmail service for those 
who want to pay for it and the 4-cent regu- 
lar service for those who have no need for 
the more costly service. The public then 
would be deprived of their freedom to choose 
the more economical mail service provided 
by rail transportation. 

In this connection House of Representa- 
tives Report No. 1281, dated February 19, 
1960, on page 18, says: 

“Any action which would further impair 
the condition of the railroads as an impor- 
tant element of our national economy would 
concern every citizen. 

“Proposals affecting airlift and surface 
transportation of the mails involve major 
considerations of policy and major impacts 
on the railroads, the airlines, their employees, 
and the public. These policy questions 
should be formulated in legislative proposals 
for separate resolution; they are not a matter 
for inclusion in an appropriation bill nor for 
exclusive administrative determination.” 

In view of the wide interest in this matter, 
Copies of this letter are being sent to Members 
of the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Post Office and Civil Service, and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as well as 
to all the Members of Congress who have 
introduced legislation to prohibit, with cer- 
aan proper exceptions, any flying of surface 

Very truly yours, 
Danie P. LOomMIs. 
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NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. WITHROow] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former member of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service and 
as a lifelong active worker in the rail- 
way brotherhoods, I have an unusually 
strong interest in postal and railway 
problems. ‘ 

Accordingly, I haVe been very much 
interested in statements emanating from 
the Post Office Department indicating 
that railway post office service valued at 
$2,684,221 annually is to be withdrawn 
to finance an expansion of the airlift of 
ordinary first-class mail. 

Persons most directly affected by the 
withdrawal of railway post office service 
are those employed by the Post Office 
Department who perform distribution in 
railway post office cars. Those postal 
employees are represented by the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association, for- 
merly known as the Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

A founder of the old Railway Mail As- 
sociation is commemorated in my own 
hometown of La Crosse, Wis., where the 
local branch of the National Postal 
Transport Association once was called 
the Bill Fry branch, and where a Bill 
Fry banquet is held annually. 

Just a few miles away from La Crosse, 
at Winona, Minn., the remains of one 
of the Railway Mail Association found- 
ers, Bill Fry, have been laid to rest. 

The membership cards of each per- 
son belonging to the National Postal 
Transport Association to this day are 
embossed with the name Bill Fry on the 
side of the RPO car which is reproduced 
on the membership card and which 
serves to identify this loyal group of pub- 
lic servants. 

Because of these sentimental reasons 
and because I have been closely in- 
terested in both the Railway Mail As- 
sociation and now the National Postal 
Transport Association, I have a very 
grave concern over the postal service 
changes either threatened or already 
under way. 

In addition to the Bill Fry heritage, 
I have had close contacts with the 
present leader of the National Postal 
Transport Association, Mr. Paul A. 
Nagle, and with one other president, Mr. 
William M. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas headed the National 
Postal Transport Association from 1949 
to 1956. He was a person whom I knew 
very well and admired greatly. 

The tensions associated with the in- 
itial activation of the airlifting of first- 
class mail in 1953 contributed greatly 
to the untimely death of Mr. Thomas al- 
most immediately after he turned over 
the reins of office to the person whom 
he had groomed to succeed him, Mr. 
Paul A. Nagle, the same person who 
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now heads the National Postal Trans- 
port Association with a vigor and de- 
termination of which Mr. Thomas will 
be proud. 

Mr. Nagle has faced with quiet cour- 
age a systematic program of postal re- 
organization. To my certain knowledge, 
he has worked carefully to enlist the aid 
of friendly congressional people in an 
effort to stem the tide of needless reor- 
ganization. A measure of the progress 
he has attained is the fact that recent- 
ly the House Post Office Committee of 
which formerly I was a member, has 
scheduled action on the airlift to be 
taken and hearings to be started on 
June 14. Now a subcommittee has been 
assigned to handle the problem and even 
earlier action may be anticipated. 

One of the more tragic overtones of 
the trend away from railway post office 
service is that instead of being progres- 
sive, the post office in its thirst for 
change is instead turning the clock back 
100 years to the period, ending in 1864, 
during which mail was concentrated in 
huge transportation centers. 

Railway post office service was in- 
augurated in 1864. This new service was 
described in February 1959 in the Postal 
Service News, official publication of the 
Post Office Department, as “the answer 
to a bottleneck in postal service experi- 
enced by the Nation in its earlier 
history.” 

Until that time, the postal paper re- 
ported: 

Mail usually was not sorted until arrival 
at its post office of destination or a distribu- 
tion post office along the route, resulting 
in huge accumulations of mail at such points 
and in numerous delays. 


The Post Office Department is now 
going back to its earlier bottleneck 
structure. The nationwide integrated 
postal service plan, the newest innova- 
tion, will set up 62 transportation cen- 
ters in the 50 States when it is fully in 
effect. 

The final clock-reversing fact is pre- 
sented in the official announcement of 
the new plan in which the Department 
has said: 

Distribution of mail en route would not 
be a basic requirement of the plan. 


The 100-year-old service is still es- 
sential. 

The railway post office service was only 
15 years old when Bill Fry took up his 
first assignment from Winona to St. 
Peter in 1869. 

Almost immediately Bill Fry was the 
center of controversy as he qualified for 
membership card number 10 in the Rail- 
way Mail Association and took up the 
cudgels for reform in the same way that 
Paul Nagle is doing today. 

In the January 1957 issue of the Postal 
Transport Journal, official organ of the 
National Postal Transport Association, 
Mr. Fry is quoted by an ardent admirer, 
Mr. Lloyd Wilsey, of La Crosse, Wis., as 
having said of a then current problem: 

That is all a matter of detail which we can 
settle afterward. The big thing is to get the 
job done. 


The spirit of getting the job done pre- 
vails today in the National Postal Trans- 
port Association. Paul A. Nagle and his 
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associates are fighting in true pioneer 
fashion to protect the Bill Fry heritage 
in the National Postal Transport Associ- 
ation. The changes of the times have 
flung some mighty challenges at Bill 
Fry’s successors. With true adaptability 
they have moved from the railway post 
office car to the highway post Office bus 
to carry on their fight to deliver the mail 
in the face of fleeting time. 

With calm courage they have reckoned 
the cost of new ways of working, of 
fresh affiliations, of reshaped postal 
unions and have concluded again that 
“the big thing is to get the job done.” 

The men of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association are the unsung heroes 
of the postal service. All America owes 
them a debt of gratitude and I am proud 
to count them as my friends. 





RELATIVE TAXES IN VARIOUS 
STATES 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOopELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
possibility of the Calendar Wednesday 
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procedure being invoked tomorrow for 
consideration of the House Federal aid 
to education bill, H.R. 10128, I think my 
colleagues would appreciate having some 
pertinent information I have compiled 
on relative taxes in the various States. 
I have taken as an example a man and 
wife with two children and a total family 
income of $5,000 a year. The family au- 
tomobile is driven 10,000 miles a year 
and gets 15 miles on a gallon of gas. 
The husband and wife together smoke a 
pack of cigarettes a day. They own a 
house, the actual market value of which 
is $10,000. They spend $800 a year on 
items which are subject to a sales tax 
if there is a State sales tax. They own 
$1,000 worth of tangible personal prop- 
erty for tax purpgses. 

The above figures are as close to the 
average as I could find for a family with 
a $5,000 income. It is interesting to see 
how that family would fare if they lived 
in Meridian, Miss.; Selma, Ala.; Cordele, 
Ga.; Jamestown, N.Y.; or Bloomfield, 
N.J. The following table is a partial 
breakdown by State, of the State and 
local taxes which such a family would 
pay. These figures are estimates based 
upon the rate of taxation which the most 
recent records available to me reveal. It 
is impossible to be precise, but I believe 
these estimates are generally accurate 
and fair. Following is my own compila- 
tion for the guidance of Members in this 
respect: 


State and local taxes of a person with a $5,000 annual income in various States 


State 
sales 


tax 


| tot 


Alabama. 
Arkansas__- 


E 3 acta 24. 00 
California __ piaenetaa<ke anoo-saau 
' 


24.00 | 
I a sisi se cicnsis acts | singe 
Florida______ oe ‘ shiciniaecal 24.00 
_ ls ee pis Sue 24.00 | 
Kentucky.--._..._.- ; } 
nouwens......-...<.<.- 

Maryland. : , ; al 
Michigan. --___..__- a ; ee 
Minnesota _-_ ; ‘i ; 
Mississippi_- 

New Jersey - - 

NOW TOT... ....<. ine ; 
North Carolina ; Ret A ES 
Ohio_- a5 | 
Pennsylvania 


16. 00 | 
24.00 | 
24.00 | 


24.00 | 


24.00 | 
24.00 | 
32.00 j 


I obtained the figures upon which the 
above estimates were made from table 
No. 5 of HEW’s Circular No. 605 for 
October 1959 entitled “Preliminary Sta- 
tistics for State School Systems, 1957-— 
58”; from the biennial survey of edu- 
cation in the United States by HEW and 
from the information obtained in the 
hearings before the Senate and House 
committees. 





APOLOGIES FOR CERTAIN POLITI- 
CALLY INSPIRED REMARKS 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HresTanp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
There was no objection. 


$24. 00 $21. 90 














i i 
| Local | Local Total 
State | State and State} State real taxes, 
acco gasoline | tangible | income | property State 
tax | tax property tax tax | and local 
tax 
—— —— — —_| ee | eae a 

| $46. 62 $6. 50 $27.00 | $162. 00 288. 52 
2.00) 82:90 i..-.......1 17.00 70. 70 176. 89 
10.95 | 39. 96 |_- ae 8.00 149. 70 | 232. 61 
10.95| 33.30|.-.-..... 53.00 |  72.80| 170.05 
18. 25 | 46. 62 era eee ie 212. 67 
18. 25 | 43. 29 270 tS | e 225. 24 
10. 95 eee fo 38.00 116. 30 211. 87 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in be- 
half of the people of California I wish to 
offer apologies to the Congress and this 
Nation for the politically inspired re- 
marks of our Governor, Edmund Brown, 
concerning President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon, and the summit meet- 
ing in Paris. 

I am chagrined to find that the Gov- 
ernor of my State of California has taken 
the moment of crisis in international af- 
fairs to launch an attack against the Vice 
President of the United States. Press 
reports indicate that Governor Brown 
has said he believes the summit dispute 
has undermined the prestige of the 
President and will result in the defeat of 
the Vice President at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

For some time it has been apparent to 
those of us from California that Gover- 
nor Brown has slipped badly in public 
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esteem. I feel that this below-the-belt 
effort, which can only have the effect of 
giving comfort to our enemies, will re- 
sult in further revulsion against Gover- 
nor Brown by the clear-thinking people 
of California. 

I deplore such remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
and assure you and the Nation that such 
remarks do not truly represent the senti- 
ments of the vast majority of loyal Cali- 
fornians. 





GREEN ACRES FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 10 it was my privilege 
to discuss the details of my bill, HR. 
12000, which I introduced on May 2 to 
authorize a green acres farm program in 
behalf of our farm economy. 

My office has received so many in- 
quiries regarding the proposed legislation 
that I have arranged to have printed at 
my own expense copies of the May 10 de- 
bate which I plan to send to interested 
people in my own congressional district. 
I am asking them to study this proposal 
very carefully and see for themselves 
what it would be worth to them. 

As pointed out in my earlier speeches 
on the subject, my bill will take nothing 
whatsoever away from any farmer which 
he now has under present law other than 
the one requirement of the green acres 
provision. In other words, I have scru- 
pulously protected all of the commodity 
programs now in effect and, in addition, 
propose higher levels of price supports 
which the market will sustain in view of 
the orderly liquidation of present price- 
depressing surpluses. 

At the time this bill was drafted we did 
not have available the 1959 Agriculture 
Census data. Although this information 
was still not available when I discussed 
the proposal on the floor, I now have the 
census data for a few of my counties and 
would like to briefly explain how the 
green acres program would work in one 
particular county. 

This county has about 1,150 farms with 
a total of 232,000 acres of cropland. In 
1959, almost 221,000 acres of cropland 
were harvested and only 224 farms re- 
ported a total of 6,300 acres of pasture. 
Only 80 farms reported 1,700 acres in 
cover crops. About 95 percent of the 
cropland in this county produced har- 
vested crops in 1959. 

More than 1,100 of these 1,150 farms 
produced corn, reporting 114,000 acres in 
corn in 1959 compared with less than 91,- 
000 acres in 1954. This county produced 
360,000 bushels more corn in 1959 than 
in 1954. 

In 1960 that county will probably pro- 
duce at least 31% million bushels of corn, 
more than one-half of which will be put 
on the market for sale with a substantial 
portion to be delivered to the Govern- 
ment under the price support program. 
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At best that corn will be worth no more 
than a dollar a bushel or about $3,500,- 
00. 

F However, if the principles of my bill 
are adopted, the results in 1961 will be 
quite different. Since that county has 
only 5 percent of its cropland under 
cover crops, pasture, and so forth, the 
green acres provision would immediately 
take at least 15 percent of the cropland— 
or 34,800 acres—out of crop production. 
Since one-half of the county’s cropland 
is now producing corn, we can assume 
one-half of the green acres would come 
out of corn production and that would 
represent one-half million bushels less 
corn to be produced in that county. 

Then, with the 80 percent of average 
yield payment-in-kind offered to farmers 
taking additional land completely out of 
production, we might assume an addi- 
tional 15 percent of total acreage would 
be retired for a reduction in production 
of another million bushels of corn. 

Note that the application of very con- 
servative estimates to the corn produc- 
tion of this county proves conclusively 
that present surplus production would be 
eliminated and a strong market would be 
provided for the remaining production 
together with the payment-in-kind com- 
modities. 

Now, look at the economic impact of 
this type of program. Assuming a corn 
crop in 1960 under the present program 
worth, at most $3,500,000, compare that 
with the corn-crop income in 1961 un- 
der the green acres program which 
would be in the neighborhood of $3,800,- 
000 with a considerable drop in the costs 
of production. In addition, the other 
grain crops would be worth propor- 
tionately more for a total increase in crop 
value of at least one-half million dollars 
or a total increase in net income of about 
$1 million in view of reduced produc- 
tion costs. 

With a firm price on feed grains and 
no surpluses on the market it can also 
be assumed that excessive production of 
livestock products would be reduced to 
the point that we would also have rela- 
tively good livestock markets. In 1959 
this county sold more than 100,000 hogs 
compared with 65,000 in 1954 when we 
did not have such an abundance of 
cheap feed. Those hogs in 1959 brought 
about $30 apiece or a total gross income 
of about $3 million. But, in 1961 with 
the green acres program in operation 
and $1.30 for corn you would not see all 
those hogs produced and, instead, you 
would have perhaps 75,000 hogs worth 
about $40 apiece. Gross income would 
be about the same—$3 million—but the 
cost of production would be down about 
25 percent or $500,000 which would mean 
an increase in net income on hogs of 
about $500,000. 

When all of the crop and livestock 
production is taken into account in that 
Particular county, Mr. Speaker, the sta- 
tistics show an increased net income of 
about $2 million the first year of opera- 
tion under the green acres program and 
that all-important net income for farm 
People should increase another $500,000 
&@ year for each of the next 5 years. 

Think what this increase in net or 
Spendable income would mean to the 
farm families in the 19 counties of my 
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congressional district and you can read- 
ily see what it would mean to the whole 
Nation. The county I have described 
is not one of my bigger producing coun- 
ties; it is actually a bit below average for 
the whole 19. Therefore, in my district, 
the first year of operation under the 
green acres program I have proposed in 
H.R. 12000, we would have an increase 
in net farm income of about $40 million. 
That increased income would be won- 
derful for our farm families and for the 
main street businessmen in every one of 
the towns, villages, and cities in my dis- 
trict not to mention the factories and 
mills all over the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, if I proposed a $40-mil- 
lion payroll to be added to all congres- 
sional districts like mine at little’or no 
expense to the Government, I daresay 
there would not be a vote against it on 
the part of either the Congressmen from 
agricultural districts or those from the 
industrial areas looking for markets for 
manufactured goods. 

I hope every farmer, every business- 
man, and every citizen of my district will 
study this proposal thoroughly and see 
firsthand what it could actually mean 
to him or her in dollars and cents in- 
come. I hope, also, that my colleagues 
from all over the Nation will weigh this 
matter very carefully in the hope that 
action may be taken on the measure be- 
fore we adjourn less than 2 months from 
now. 

We have been in session about 4% 
months and have seen no constructive 
action taken by the Congress on this 
most urgent farm problem. I personally 
consider this our number one domestic 
problem and urge our colleagues to set 
aside their differences and proceed to 
the active consideration of some pro- 
posal such as I have advanced which 
will give our farm people and rural busi- 
nessmen some hope for their economic 
future. 





ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF NORWEGIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RoonEy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay tribute today to the people of 
Norway on the occasion of the 146th 
anniversary of their independence day. 

I have been lucky to have had for 
years many close friends who are Ameri- 
cans of Norwegian birth or descent. 
They have played an important part in 
the enrichment of our lives by their cul- 
ture, their industry, and their strong re- 
ligious and moral convictions. They are 
imbued with a great love for American 
ideals and our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Many have been notable and 
successful leaders in our Government 
and in our public life. 

The Norwegian people have every rea- 
son for taking justly deserved pride in 
celebrating the day on which their coun- 
try first adopted their constitution. In 
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April of 1814 a constitutional assembly 
gathered at their capitol for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution that would 
be based upon the sovereign will of the 
people. Within a few weeks after the 
first meeting of this assembly, a new con- 
stitution was adopted and a new Storting 
(legislature) elected. This constitution 
of 1814 was fully based on the firm prin- 
ciples of civil liberties and human rights. 

Only 20 years ago the people of Norway 
were brutally assaulted by Hitler and his 
Nazi gang. Those were dark and seem- 
ingly hopeless days for them. But few 
nations in the world have shown a more 
indomitable spirit of courage and forti- 
tude than the Norwegian people did dur- 
ing the grim hours of Nazi occupation. 
We shall always remember their coura- 
geous stand and their unrelenting under- 
ground struggle in the years that fol- 
lowed. 

Since that time the Norwegians have 
strenuously defied Communist Russia 
even though a huge Red army is sta- 
tioned in close proximity to them. They 
have been a staunch and loyal ally of our 
country, and we should feel fortunate in 
having them among our friends. 





LAKE McALISTER 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dowpy] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill proposing to name 
and designate the reservoir at McGee 
Bend as “Lake McAlister.” 

The late Honorable Ralph McAlister 
was an attorney at Nacogdoches, Tex. 
He departed this life the morning of 
April 8, 1960. 

Mr. McAlister had long been vitally 
interested in water conservation, and was 
one of the founders, a director, and one- 
time president of the organization which 
through the years has had as its prin- 
cipal objective the construction of Mc- 
Gee Bend Dam and Reservoir on the 
Angelina River, in east Texas. 

With the passing of Ralph McAlister, 
who was my friend of many years, water 
conservation lost as persistent a sup- 
porter asit ever had. He was one of the 
first in our section of the Nation to de- 
vote his time to it. No other man did 
so much to bring McGee Bend Dam into 
being. He kept the project alive during 
its lean years. McGee Bend Dam and 
the reservoir created thereby will be a 
continuing memorial to Ralph McAlister, 
whether it bears his name, or not. I 
feel we can do no less than rename the 
reservoir “Lake McAlister” in his 
memory. 





NO SUBSIDY FOR FAILURE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. VANIK] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1960, Capital Airlines filed an ap- 
plication with the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board asking for $12,949,000 in annual 
subsidy payments. The subsidy would 
be in addition to the $2,300,000 paid Cap- 
ital yearly by the Postmaster General 
for the carriage of mail. 

The filing of this application was a 
momentous event, Mr. Speaker. No 
other domestic trunkline air carrier has 
requested subsidy payments and none of 
the domestic trunk airlines—with some 
minor exceptions—have received subsidy 
for the past 8 years—CAB Order No. 
E-15088, page 2. Capital itself has 
been off subsidy since October 1, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that sub- 
sidy was justified during the develop- 
mental stages of American aviation. I 
am also convinced that certain sectors 
of the airline industry such as the feed- 
ers and the helicopter companies are 
still in the developmental stages and 
require subsidy. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
domestic trunkline carriers have been 
self-sufficient for nearly a decade; they 
are or should be a mature industry no 
longer dependent on subsidy. There- 
fore this application for subsidy by a 
long self-sufficient member of the trunk- 
line industry raises several important 
questions. 

First. To what extent does continu- 
ing eligibility to receive subsidy en- 
courage improvident decisions and eco- 
nomically reckless conduct among the 
domestic trunkline carriers 

Second. What will be the conse- 
quences to the airline industry if one 
or more of the heretofore self-sufficient 
trunkline carriers succeeds in obtain- 
ing subsidy payments? 

Finally, to what extent does Congress 
have control of the subsidy situation? 
For example, does the present law per- 
mit the accrual of trunkline subsidy 
claims that encroach upon appropria- 
tions Congress intended for local serv- 
ice carriers or other parts of the indus- 
try we are trying to develop? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to the first 
question is clear, The net effect of per- 
mitting subsidy eligibility to continue 
in an industry that no longer requires 
it is that some operators will take ad- 
vantage of the insurance against bank- 
ruptcy which subsidy eligibility pro- 
vides to take gambles and make deci- 
sions which a normal businessman 
would not risk. In other words, it breeds 
recklessness and irresponsibility. 

The record of Capital Airlines head- 
long career of expansionitis is the best 
example of this principle at work. In 
1950, Capital operated 798 million avail- 
able seat miles. By 1955 it had nearly 
doubled its operation and was offering 
1,363,912,000 available seat miles and in 
1959, the last full year of operations 
available for comparison, Capital had 
more than doubled the 1955 level and 
was operating 2,759,941,000 available 
seat miles. 

To achieve this phenomenal expansion 
Capital naturally had to expand its fleet 
extensively, and the results of this are 
being witnessed today in the Vickers Air- 
craft foreclosure on Capital’s entire fleet. 

I cannot believe that Capital would 
have expanded so recklessly and taken 
all the risks if they had not felt they 
vo fall back on subsidy if their gamble 
a 5 
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Mr. Speaker, this leads me to my sec- 
ond question. What happens if we bail 
Capital out and subsidize their opera- 
tion? ‘The answer is simple. Capital’s 
route system competes with several other 
trunkline carriers in the eastern half of 
the United States, all of whom are op- 
erating on a self-sufficient basis. Pay- 
ment of subsidy to Capital would be no 
more and no less than Federal competi- 
tion against these free enterprise sub- 
sidy-free companies. The consequences 
of such a policy are obvious. The weak- 
est of Capital’s competitors would soon 
be compelled to apply for subsidy to 
withstand the impact of federally sub- 
sidized competition. It would only be 
a matter of time before all of Capital’s 
competitors would become infected, and 
they, in turn, once they were subsidized, 
would infect their competitors elsewhere 
in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we have reached the 
point where the subsidy which was es- 
sential to nourish the domestic trunk- 
line industry during its developmental 
period will, if it is continued, poison the 
industry and ruin its chances of survival 
as a strong, self-sufficent transportation 
facility. Continued subsidy eligibility 
can result in only one thing—nationali- 
zation of the industry. 

Finally, I address myself to the ques- 
tion of the extent to which Congress has 
control of this vital economic problem 
under existing law and whether a change 
in the law is necessary. As of now the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has denied two 
requests by Capital for immediate in- 
terim subsidy grants and the Board has 
not requested any appropriation by Con- 
gress for any such subsidy. A prehear- 
ing conference has been set for May 16 
and thereafter formal consideration will 
be given to Capital’s subsidy application. 

Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of 
existing law it is clear that Capital Air- 
lines, or any other trunkline applicant, 
could be paid subsidy despite the fact 
that Congress had not appropriated 
money to be used for that specific pur- 
pose. 

This is true because the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has statutory power to 
determine subsidy mail rates for an air 
carrier without regard to whether there 
are sufficient appropriations available to 
cover the amounts which may become 
due under those rates. The Comptroller 
General has said “that the existence or 
nonexistence of appropriations does not 
in any way restrict or interfere with the 
ratemaking duties of the Board,” and 
that the Board’s statutory authority to 
fix and determine the rates for subsidy 
payments “is disassociated not only from 
the Board’s function of payment but 
even from the incurrence of obliga- 
tions’—letter of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, October 6, 1954. 

Thus, if the Board were to grant Capi- 
tal Airlines present request for subsidy, 
a valid legal obligation would be in- 
curred. That obligation could be met 
by the Board out of appropriations for 
subsidy already available, and if the 
Board refused to make such payment, 
the legal obligation could be enforced in 
one of two ways. 
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First. The carrier could seek, in a dis- 
trict court of the United States, a man- 
datory injunction requiring the Board 
to authorize payment. This forum is 
made available under section 10 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act and sec- 
tion 1337 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 

Second. A second approach would be 
a suit against the United States in the 
Court of Claims under section 1491 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. ff 
successful, the complaining carrier 
would obtain a money judgment. If this 
judgment was not in excess of $100,000— 
title 31, United States Code, section 
724a—it would be satisfied by the Goy- 
ernment Accounting Office upon presen- 
tation of the certified copy of the judg- 
ment—title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2517. If the amount of the judg- 
ment, however, was in excess of $100,- 
000—as would almost certainly be the 
case—the amount of the judgment 
would be certified to Congress by the 
Court of Claims for an appropriation. 
Thereafter satisfaction would be purely 
a matter for Congress—Hetfield y. 
United States (78 Ct. Cl. 419 (1933)); 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. v. United 
States (100 App. D.C. 2, 240 F. 2d 863 
(1957) ). 

However, as a practical matter, Con- 
gress each year appropriates many mil- 
lions of dollars for subsidy payments to 
the local service carriers, helicopter op- 
erators, and others. In fiscal year 1961 
alone the Board requested $68,984,000 
for these payments. The House Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations reported a bill proposing 
$60 million. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, despite the fact 
that such appropriations were intended 
for other activities, the trunkline carrier 
could, by the methods I have indicated, 
crowd out other subsidized interests. 
Such a diversion of appropriated funds 
might well seriously interfere with the 
program of the local service or other 
developmental industry. 

Moreover, even if the Civil Aeronautics 
Board refused to consider an application 
for subsidy, a trunkline applicant can 
sue in the U.S. district court under sec- 
tion 10 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act and title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1337, for a mandatory injunction 
ordering the Board to process the appli- 
cation. Should differences arise between 
the trunkline and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as to the amount of subsidy, the 
reasonableness and adequacy of the ad- 
ministrative findings are reviewable 
under section 1006 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, under present law 
a carrier can compel a hearing on its 
subsidy application, can compel the fair 
exercise of statutory subsidy criteria by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in evaluat- 
ing its claim and, regardless of whether 
Congress appropriated money for that 
purpose, if a subsidy payment is found 
needed, can compel the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to authorize payment out of funds 
appropriated by Congress for other car- 
rier payments. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this law 
must be changed. On May 9, 1960, I in- 
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troduced H.R. 12122, which is identical 
in wording to that introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mack]. I believe this 
legislation is necessary not only to pre- 
serve the trunkline industry from finan- 
cial ruin and eventual nationalization 
put also to preclude any diversion of 
appropriated funds from the develop- 
mental purposes for which they are 
intended. 





THE RIGHT OF THE CONGRESS TO 
BE INFORMED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. MEYER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that our rights as Members of this House 
have been and are infringed upon. 

As an aftermath of the U-2 plane in- 
cident over Soviet Russia we heard the 
following on this floor: 

Although the Members of the House have 
not generally been informed on the subject 
the mission was one of a series and part of 
an established program with which the sub- 
committee in charge of the program was fa- 
miliar, and of which it had been fully ap- 
prised during this and previous sessions. 


However, earlier in the other body one 
Member stated that neither he nor any 
other member of the Select Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which has for 13 
years passed on the Central Intelligence 
Agency budget had ever heard that it 
operated planes. 

When I subscribed to the following 
oath of office— 

I, Wm1t1aM H. Meyer, do solemnly swear 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that I take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to enter. 
So help me God— 


I obligated myself to fulfill it and to 
fulfill it regardless of what others might 
do that might interfere with my obliga- 
tion. I say that the previous statements 
in both bodies leave me confused as to 
what actually has happened in secret. 
Nevertheless and regardless, I claim that 
my sincere attempt to fulfill my oath of 
Office is being obstructed and that this 
is harmful to my country. I wish to 
quote these excerpts from our Consti- 
tution that relate to my claim. 

To begin with, we are charged with 
the following duties at various points in 
the Constitution of the United States: 

1, * * * Raising revenue. 

2. Lay and collect taxes * * * and pro- 
vide for the common defense. 

3. To declare war. 

4. To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
Propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 
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5. To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

6. To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 


I would like also to quote the following 
excerpts from the Constitution: 

7. No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 

8. The President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


Then I want to repeat the sentence 
contained in an amendment to the Con- 
stitution: 

9. The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


I say that as a Representative to Con- 
gress I must know what is going on if I 
am to fulfill my duties. I and the vast 
majority of Congressmen cannot do this 
if either the House or Senate statements 
previously mentioned by me reflect the 
conditions we operate under. There can 
be no first-class and second-class separa- 
tion of Congressmen. We all must have 
equal access to those facts without 
which we cannot fulfill our oath of office 
and our constitutional duties. 

No man can tell me that I have any 
greater duty than to safeguard the rights 
of Congress and our people when the 
threat of actions leading to war are so 
ominous. War must be prevented, and 
at the very least it must not come while 
our people and Congress are purposefully 
kept in the dark as to facts and acts that 
are by law supposed to be available to 
them and under their control. No one 
has the right to arrogate special powers 
to himself especially when they belong 
equally to others and particularly when 
the life and future of our people and 
country are at stake as the clouds of a 
war of unknown destructiveness gather 
in the sky. 

I ask that the appropriate committees 
and Members of the House investigate 
this matter and prepare the proper re- 
ports leading to remedial action. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with these 
items from the Constitution which I 
have quoted, I would like to add a little 
bit that has been in the papers and 
elsewhere. For instance, it seems to 
me, under the constitutional provisions 
relating to the common defense and 
declaration of war we could consider 
this one: 

Green Hackworth’s authoritative work on 
“International Law as Interpreted and Ap- 
plied by the United States” has much docu- 
mentation on the international law concern- 
ing violation of national jurisdiction over air 
space which leaves no doubt of the illegal- 
ity of the present practice. 


Even our own Government forbids 
commercial planes of other countries to 
enter our airspace without 2a permit 
from the Civil Aeronautics Authority; 
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and, certainly, if this is the case, it is 
obvious that the intrusion of espionage 
and military planes would certainly be 
prohibited and that they would not be 
permitted to invade our air space. 

Furthermore, I would say under rais- 
ing revenue and also laying and collect- 
ing taxes and providing for the common 
defense and declaring war: Is there no 
responsible control over the activities of 
the Central Intelligence Agency? That 
these spy flights, with all their inherent 
danger of precipitating war, have been 
going on for 4 years is alarming enough. 
But that such a flight should have been 
sent out at this moment just before the 
summit meeting indicates either incredi- 
ble stupidity or a positive desire to sabo- 
tage this meeting of heads of state from 
which the whole world had hoped for 
an easing of tensions, a test ban treaty, 
and some insurance of human survival 
through disarmament. 

Second. If unarmed, and _ possibly 
armed flights of this illegal kind are 
common practice, is it not true that the 
power to plunge us into war now rests 
with any one of hundreds, many of 
whom may be willing to gamble their 
lives, and perhaps the lives of all human- 
ity for the high pay involved, or because 
they think they are performing a serv- 
ice? And also under the points I pre- 
viously mentioned from the Constitution 
and many others, I would ask, thirdly: 
What of the superior morality claimed 
by the Government which lies and, 
when caught, justifies the act which it 
tried to hide by claiming that it was no 
worse than acts done by a totalitarian 
Communist Government, whose im- 
morality it consistently condemns? 

Mr. Speaker, one Member of the other 
body has said that the United States was 
an aggressor in sending a U-2 spy plane 
deep into Russia. I might not go that 
far, but I would at least say that we 
certainly could be under suspicion of 
that, and that many of our allies and 
friends throughout the world have been 
adversely affected by this news. 

Furthermore, this same person said it 
was a risk that could lead to nuclear 
war if continued; and he added that 
there is no justification for getting mil- 
itary intelligence through aggression. 
Whether this is described as aggression 
or not I would say that it could be so 
interpreted; and I would agree that 
whereas we need military information 
and many other forms of intelligence we 
should not allow ourselves to be placed 
in a position where it could be inter- 
preted as aggression, not if we want to 
stand before the world as the country 
that we really claim to be and which we 
really are. 

I am not going to say too much more 
about what another gentleman said, but 
he did say that he was in favor of get- 
ting military intelligence, but in ways 
that we can reconcile with international 
comity. I think that is a sensible state- 
ment. 

Another thing I would like to call to 
the attention of this body, Mr. 
Speaker—and these are not my words, 
but the words of another—we speak of 
our free society. It is not free if the 
people are committed to actions which 
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conflict with our stated diplomatic aims, 
though having no knowledge of these ac- 
tions, no control over them, and no way 
of knowing who is to blame when mis- 
takes are made. This is the way totali- 
tarian societies work. This same type of 
thinking is part of the reason I am 
speaking now today. I feel that we must 
consider these matters if we are to main- 
tain our traditional position, if we are to 
maintain those things which we stand 
for, and if we are to resolve the prob- 
lems that are before the world. 

Furthermore, I would like to quote 
from a column by Marquis Childs in the 
Washington Post for May 14. 

He is over in Geneva now. He states: 

America’s position is rapidly deteriorating 
because the visible signs of leadership, the 
friendly grin to one side, are fewer and 
fewer. The tragedy of the U-2 illuminated 
this as with a lightning flash. The uni- 
versal regret and sorrow in the European 
press, even in West Germany where there is 
a confused desire to cling to the concept of 
American infallibility, are expressed in terms 
of restraint that cloak dismay and indigna- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on for a long 
time with many other quotes and many 
other references to the Constitution and 
the traditions of our country in the past. 

I do not want to be in the position in 
which I am playing what would be called 
partisan politics. That does not enter 
into the picture at all. But neither can 
we afford to be bipartisan. There is a 
difference. We can be nonpartisan, and 
when the national interest of the United 
States is at stake I, for myself, prefer to 
be nonpartisan rather than bipartisan. 
I believe that someone must speak out 
and correct this tragic comedy of errors. 
The people who are at fault must in some 
way be told to change some of the acts, 
some of the thinking that is leading 
them to do these things. Somehow or 
other we must find a better way. 

I have just learned from the news 
wire what Mr. Khrushchev has said. He 
has demanded an abject apology from 
our President, he is demanding that we 
admit that we are aggressors. I feel in 
this case he has gone much too far if he 
is a sincere man who really wants to 
negotiate. His language is offensive. It 
is not conducive to the best negotiations 
which we must have. 

However, I feel that we as Americans, 
that we as Members of Congress, have as 
our first duty to correct that which is 
within us which may be wrong, and at 
the same time help to correct that which 
is wrong elsewhere in the world, and 
that only in this way can we achieve the 
fine and noble goals which we as Ameri- 
cans all desire. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for tomorrow. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
was rather difficult to definitely state 
what the program would be on tomorrow 
or to state with any degree of definite- 
ness until a few minutes ago. I am glad 
the gentleman from Indiana made the 
inquiry. 

It is the intention to call Calendar 
Wednesday business on tomorrow and 
when the Committee on the District of 
Columbia is reached, if that committee 
calls up no bills, I shall undertake to take 
the necessary steps to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under Calendar Wed- 
nesday, which means that the school con- 
struction bill will not come up. It will 
enable the Committee on Education and 
Labor to be the No. 1 committee in con- 
nection with next week’s Calendar 
Wednesday business. In the meanwhile, 
the Rules Committee is holding a hear- 
ing on Thursday with reference to the 
school construction bill. We will have 
another week’s opportunity as to wheth- 
er or not the committee takes a vote on 
reporting a rule. 

If the House dispenses with further 
proceedings under the call it is intended 
that we proceed with the bill under con- 
sideration today, H.R. 7155, the San Luis 
project bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then proceed with 
the bills as listed heretofore? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then we will pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the other 
bills. Of course, when I announced the 
program last week we expected Calendar 
Wednesday to be utilized. If Calendar 
Wednesday business is dispensed with, it 
is implied that we would continue with 
the bills as listed heretofore. We want 
to proceed legislatively tomorrow and 
those bills will be taken up in the order 
noted. 





THE SOIL BANK TRAGEDY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House considers farm legislation this 
year, one problem must take precedence 
over all others: the so-called whole farm 
concept—most serious flaw in that un- 
fortunate, jerry-built structure known as 
the soil bank program. This whole farm 
provision is systematically destroying 
the fabric of North Dakota’s small com- 
munity life. 

What has happened is this: Hundreds 
of farmers are abandoning the land they 
have tilled, picking up their soil bank 
checks and moving to cities to disrupt 
the urban economy and, in many cases, 
deserting the State entirely. 

Farmers who ordinarily would be 
placing a portion of their acreage into 
the soil bank but still continue to keep 
up their farms as live, productive, oper- 
ating units, find it easier to retire all of 
their crop land and move into town. 
This convenient means of renting land 
to the Government is attractive and easy. 
The farmer sees a way to continue his 
income from his land without any of 
the headaches of active farming or pri- 
vate renting; he is left free to go else- 
where and find employment. While it 
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is all perfectly honest and legal for him 
to do so, he is setting a pattern that is 
extremely unappealing to nonfarmers to 
say nothing of the whole rural popula- 
tion which continues to farm actively 
and always will. 

We cannot place too much blame upon 
those who are joining the exodus away 
from the farm. They are not discour- 
aged from the whole farm practice; it is 
to their economic advantage to go and 
it can even be construed to be patriotic. 
They are taking land out of production 
and believe they are doing their part to 
cut the surplus. 

Under these circumstances, it is easy 
to see what is happening to the small 
towns and once thriving communities, 
which for the most part make up the 
State of North Dakota. 

As people leave their farms and sell 
their machinery and personal property, 
the community loses tax money, the small] 
town loses consumers, machinery and im- 
plement dealers are left without cus- 
tomers and the entire community grad- 
ually declines. 

Being primarily an agricultural State, 
North Dakota does not have adequate 
industry to employ and support the peo- 
ple who bank their land. Thus, these 
North Dakotans leave the State to seek 
employment elsewhere, and they are 
leaving with alarming speed. 

I was not sent to Congress to legislate 
the depopulation of the State of North 
Dakota. I cannot sit by and watch it 
happen and I implore all of you to try 
to understand the seriousness of this 
problem. 

About a month ago, the 1960 soil bank 
contracts went into effect. The un- 
official figures are frightening. A good 
many more than half of all the farmers 
participating in the soil bank program in 
North Dakota—and North Dakota is one 
of the most heavily contracted States in 
the Nation—have placed their entire 
farms in the bank. North Dakota now 
has a total of 12,375 soil bank contracts 
and 7,804 or 63 percent of them are whole 
farm retirements. Last year whole farms 
represented 52.2 percent of the total con- 
tracts. 

In one North Dakota county alone 
532 whole farms have been banked. 
Farmers in another have placed 475 en- 
tire farms in reserve. The impact on 
the communities involved is tremendous. 

And what good is it doing? The pro- 
gram is so costly in terms of both money 
and the serious effect on community life 
that to justify it at all we would have to 
be sure that benefits at least balance the 
drawbacks. 

Let me emphasize here that I realize 
the necessity for a land retirement pro- 
gram to control our surplus. It should 
be a program properly constituted un- 
der the banner of conservation which 
places responsibility on the individval 
farmer to participate on a cost-sharing 
basis at the greatest possible saving to 
the Government. Such a program can 
be worked out, I believe, along with full 
parity for crops raised under bushel 
quotas and is contained in the Poage- 
McGovern-Burdick farm bill. 

But the present program is not de- 
creasing our surplus and I, for one, see 
no hope that it will do so in the near 
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future. In fact, surpluses have contin- 
ued to mount under the program. 

First of all, the maximum amount 
which can be paid to a single farm op- 
erator is $5,000. This has had little or 
no effect on the wheat acreages in my 
State or elsewhere. Department of Agri- 
culture people say that the present soil 
bank program should be expanded so 
that a dent can be made in our wheat 
surplus and, they argue, the fairest, fast- 
est way to do it is to get whole farms out 
of production. I see little possibility 
that Congress will now, or for a long 
time to come, approve any program re- 
quiring such huge outlays to a single 
unit or operator for banking his land 
as would be necessary to have a real 
effect on our surplus. 

So, who is really benefiting? The op- 
erating farmer today is beset with new 
problems which result from his neigh- 
bor’s departure from his land. Weeds 
and pests are not being controlled on soil 
banked acreage. This is a dreadful haz- 
ard for farmers and they resent it 
deeply. 

Furthermore, the tax burden on these 
people is being increased because the 
original number of farmers in a com- 
munity with taxable personal property 
has decreased. 

And they certainly are not pleased at 
the deterioration of community life. 
Their towns, churches, schools, roads, 
and all civic enterprises are hurt. The 
ultimate effect of banking whole farms 
is just the reverse of the intent of the 
program—to force people to do some- 
thing they do not want to do—to force 
the farmers who want to be farmers, and 
who know nothing else, to look about 
them and decide they cannot make a go 
of it. 

Does the large operator benefit by the 
program? Only very slightly, under the 
present limitations. Besides, when the 
large operator’s quota is increased, what 
happens to production? He naturally 
will place his poorest eligible acreage in 
the soil bank and continue, with all his 
modern know-how and equipment, to get 
be greatest possible yield out of his best 
soil. 

I believe there must be serious revision 
of the entire farm program and that 
such a revision is the only thing which 
can even begin to solve the problem. It 
cannot be attacked with halfway meas- 
ures. Right now, however, we are fac- 
ing an emergency. Before any more 
damage is done, we have got to stop this 
wholesale abandonment of farms with 
ownership still residing in the persons 
who have abandoned them and the Gov- 
ernment paying the bill. 

Aside from the unwanted results of this 
whole farm provision among farmers and 
on the farm economy itself, there are 
the demoralizing side effects which must 
be considered with equal gravity. 

The farm implement dealer who no 
longer can maintain a profitable business 
1S a common figure on the North Dakota 
Scene today. The need for machines, 
fuel oil and service dwindles and, cor- 
respondingly, so do the employment op- 
portunities with these businesses. Other 

in Street merchants feel the pinch 
next, as the number of consumers in the 
community drops. And finally, the so- 
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cial institutions supported by tax money 
begin to suffer. Schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, municipal water and sewer sys- 
tems, township and country roads—all 
begin to deteriorate. 

The situation is ideally suited to the 
land speculator who comes in with ready 
cash and is able and willing to make a 
grand slam investment for the future— 
his future or those of the interests he 
represents. 

Still another serious problem arising 
as a result of the whole farm retirement 
is the increased competition evident in 
urban labor markets. Farmers who have 
soil banked their land go into towns and 
cities seeking employment. Idle, and 
with soil bank income providing a cush- 
ion of support, they are willing to work 
for lower than average wages. The la- 
boring men in our cities and towns are 
saying the farmers are taking jobs away 
from them—the only jobs by which the 
town worker can make a living. 

The farmer cannot be blamed too 
much; his outlook for a satisfactory 
place in today’s world is pretty discour- 
aging. But the solution is not in the 
soil bank as we know it. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that when the soil bank program is 
brought to an end, existing contracts 
will be honored as legitimate and valid 
obligations of the Government which 
cannot be repudiated. ‘These contracts 
create obligations which are as binding 
as a bond or any other Government 
obligation. 

When we see the results of the whole 
farm plan—results that have all the ear- 
marks of permanence—can we afford to 
continue the program? I do not think 
so. Farmers, laboringmen, small busi- 
nessmen, and community leaders all are 
protesting. They say whole farm aban- 
donment has got to be stopped. We now 
are responsible to see that the whole 
farm concept of the soil bank is not 
renewed. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. VANIK, for 15 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Bai.ey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MEYER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Buropick, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PowEL.L (at the request of Mr. 
Sisk), for 30 minutes, on Thursday next. 

Mr. GussER, for 15 minutes, on 
tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Boccs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. KEE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FISHER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 
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Mr. Hosmer, his remarks in Commit- 
tee of the Whole today and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CoHELan, his remarks in Commit- 
tee of the Whole today and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Rosison, and 
to include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. WILSON. 

(At the request of Mr. Sisk, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. RopIno. 

Mr. DELANEY. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial of 
the birth of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3338. An act to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from settling certain 
claims arising out of the crash of a US. Air 
Force aircraft at Little Rock, Ark. 





JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 16, 1960, de- 
liver to the White House for presentation 
to the President, for his approval, a joint 
resolution of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 602. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May of 
1960 in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2155. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to reporting that 
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an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion of the lands in the East Bench unit, 
Three Forks division, Missouri River Basin 
project, Montana, has been completed as a 
part of the investigations required in the 
formulation of a definite plan for project 
development, pursuant to Public Law 172, 
83d Congress; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2156. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “a bill to amend 
section 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the authority 
of Federal Reserve banks to purchase US. 
obligations directly from the Treasury’’; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2157. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “a bill to amend 
section 15(b) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, as amended, to revise the interest rate 
formula of special obligations purchased for 
the railroad retirement account, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2158. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the U.S. Soldiers’ Home for the fiscal year 
1959, and the Report of the Annual Inspec- 
tion of the Home, 1959, pursuant to the act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1883, as 
amended (24 U.S.C.A. 59 and 60); to tho 
Committee on Armed Services. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 9702. A bill to amend section 
2771 of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize certain payments of deceased mem- 
bers’ final accounts without the necessity of 
settlement by General Accounting Office; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1610). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 11812. A bill to provice uniform 
computation of retired pay for enlisted 
members retired prior to June 1, 1958, under 
section 4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 
995); without amendment (Rept. No. 1611). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1411. An act to amend 
the act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 898); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1612). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 12248. A bill to provide for a review 
and an analysis of the positions held by 
military personnel in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and in the Office of each of 
the Secretaries of the Armed Forces, for the 
purpose of effecting certain economies as 
well as of restoring the offices of the Secre- 
taries to civilian control; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 12249. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the 
issuance of temporary cease and desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices pend- 
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ing completion of Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 12250. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose an import quota on iron 
ore; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 12251. A bill to provide additional 
funds for use in the several States without 
Federal direction, control, or interference; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12252. A bill to strengthen State 
governments, to provide financial assistance 
to States for educational purposes by return- 
ing a portion of the Federal taxes collected 
therein, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 12253. A bill to designate the reser- 
voir to be constructed on the Angelina 
River near Jasper, Tex., as “Lake Mc- 
Alister”; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 12254. A bill to change the name of 
the bridge in DeKalb County, Tenn., now 
known as Hurricane Bridge, to the P. C. 
Crowley Memorial Bridge; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 12255. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to provide insurance against the costs 
of hospital, nursing home, home nursing 
service, and diagnostic outpatient hospital 
services for persons eligible for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 12256. A bill to amend section 1361 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the election of certain partnerships 
and proprietorships as to taxable status; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 12257. A bill to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, to restore to 
certain veterans in Alaska or Hawaii the 
right to receive hospital care; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 12258. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12259. A bill to authorize a 5-year 
program of assistance to financially needy 
school districts in paying the principal and 
interest annually falling due on loans for 
construction of urgently needed elementary 
or secondary public school facilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 12260. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide for the 
payment of incentive pay to members of the 
Armed Forces performing duty as operators 
of submersibles; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 12261. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to market adjustment and price 
support programs for wheat and feed grains, 
to provide a high-protein food distribution 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Comntittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 12262. A bill to amend section 353(3) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 12263. A bill to authorize the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for the joint construc- 
tion by the United States and Mexico of a 
major international storage dam on the Rio 
Grande in accordance with the provisions 
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of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12264. A bill to amend section 408 
of the National Housing Act so as to repeal 
its expiration date, thereby making perma- 
nent law its provisions for regulating savings 
and loan holding companies; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 12265. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize certain persons to 
administer oaths and to perform notarial 
acts for persons serving with, employed by, 
or accompanying the Armed Forces outside 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 12266. A bill to provide that if the 
Republic of the Philippines prohibits the 
export of rattan poles the full statutory rate 
of duty of 60 percent ad valorem shall apply 
to furniture wholly or in chief value of rattan 
which was manufactured in, or comes into 
the United States from, the Republic of the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 12267. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act by excluding ex- 
press companies from the provisions of the 
fourth section; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 12268. A bill to provide for the assess- 
ment and collection of fees to cover the cost 
of operation of certain regulatory agencies; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 12269. A bill to authorize Federal 
financial assistance to the States to be used 
for constructing school facilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 12270. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to the conservation and improve- 
ment of private housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

HLR. 12271. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide that 
lawful expenditures for legislative purposes 
shall be allowed as deductions from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12272. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
enter into agreements with each of the 
States, Commonwealths, territories, and the 
District of Columbia to provide for a private 
voluntary medical care insurance program 
for certain persons over the age of 65, and 
to authorize payments by the Secretary to 
States to cover part of the cost of such in- 


“surance; to the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 12273. A bill to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for persons 
selected for appointment to certain posi- 
tions in the United States and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 12274. A bill to amend section 4 of 
the act of January 21, 1929 (48 U.S.C. 354a 
(c)), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H.J. Res. 708. Joint resolution providing 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in recognition of the efforts of both labor 
and management in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the American public the value of the 
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apprenticeship system to our national econ- 
omy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Con. Res. 691. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the disposal of certain publica- 
tions now stored in the folding room of the 
House of Representatives and the warehouse 
of the Senate; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 530. Resolution to amend House 
Resolution 27, 86th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
pills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 12275. A bill for the relief of Fotios 
Sakelaropoulos Kaplan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

HR. 12276. A bill for the relief of Domen- 

ico Natale; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 12277. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Hayman & Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12278. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Louisa Caparrini Guasti; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12279. A bill for the relief of Silvio 
A. Guasti; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 12280. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Peter Franz Schlobach; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 12281. A bill for the relief of Kaino 
Knuuttila; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12282. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie Caroline Perry; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 12283. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Michal Dien; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12284. A bill for the relief of David C. 

Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. Chace 
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and Richard F. Turner; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12285. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Stamata Vergyri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

465. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the 
Croatian Fraternal Union of America me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States with respect to the Forand bill (H.R. 
4700) which would amend the social secu- 
rity law so as to provide against the high 
costs of hospitals, nursing homes, medical 
and surgical care for persons eligible for old- 
age and survivors’ insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

466. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 90 
members of the Mercer County, Ohio, Teach- 
ers Association indicating support of H.R. 
22 and S. 8 relating to Federal aid to edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Depressed Areas Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Penn- 
sylvania is one of the States suffering 
most from pockets of chronic industrial 
unemployment. There is general agree- 
ment that five of the major labor market 
areas are so-called depressed areas. 
These are the Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, 
Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
areas. As of March 1960, unemployment 
in these five major areas totaled 57,500 
persons. In addition there are six 
smaller industrial areas on which there 
is general agreement that conditions of 
chronic unemployment exist. These are 
the Berwick-Bloomsburg, Clearfield-Du 
Bois, New Castle, Pottsville, Sunbury- 
Shamokin-Mount Carmel, and Union- 
town-Connellsville areas. Unemploy- 
ment in those six smaller areas totaled 
40,850 persons on the basis of most re- 
cently available surveys. All 11 of these 
areas would have been recognized as 
areas of chronic unemployment under 
both the administration’s and the Senate 
passed depressed areas bills. Aside from 
the addition of one smaller industrial 
area, namely Butler with an unemployed 
total of 3,100 persons, the bill as it passed 
the Senate and the administration’s bill 
were in complete agreement that these 
were the areas of chronic unemployment 
in Pennsylvania. The unemployed total 
for these 12 areas totals 101,450 persons. 

Now let us see what would happen un- 
der the House version of the bill, as 
amended, which was accepted by the 
Senate, and sent to the President and ve- 
toed. It would have been mandatory 
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that the administrator designate 23 
areas in Pennsylvania as eligible for as- 
sistance with an unemployed total of 
320,850 or over three times that for the 
commonly recognized chronic areas. In 
other words, chronic areas would get only 
one-third of the assistance intended for 
them. Other areas, including Philadel- 
phia with 119,300 unemployed and Pitts- 
burgh with 75,700 unemployed would get 
$2 of every $3 of assistance intended for 
the chronic areas in Pennsylvania. 

No wonder the President found it nec- 
essary to veto the unfair and unsound de- 
pressed areas bill which the Congress 
sent to him. Failure of this Congress to 
get busy and pass a good bill at this ses- 
sion can mean only one thing, and that is, 
that the majority party of this Congress 
is more interested in a potential political 
issue than it is in enacting constructive 
legislation to lessen suffering in hard-hit 
areas of chronic unemployment. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the ConGREsS- 
SIONAL REcORD a copy of my newsletter 
released May 16, 1960: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Dominating all discussion in Washington 
is the shooting down of an American plane 
while on a flight over Russia. This incident 
has raised serious international questions 
and its effect could be reflected in the sum- 
mit conference scheduled for this week, and 


President Eisenhower’s proposed subsequent 
visit to Russia. 

There is no doubt that this country lost 
considerable prestige abroad over the manner 
in which the incident was handled. Yet, 
because Democrats have closed ranks behind 
the President, the possibility that the inci- 
dent will be as costly as first feared has been 
lessened. 

Chairman CLARENCE CANNON of the House 
Appropriations Committee, a Democrat and 
one of the three or four most powerful men 
in the House, took the floor in a dramatic 
speech to defend this Nation’s practice of 
flying photographic planes over Russia at 
high altitudes. He was followed by Senator 
Lynpon JoHNsON of Texas, the majority 
leader in the Senate, who called upon the 
Nation to close ranks at a time of crisis. 

Mr. Khrushchev is enjoying a propaganda 
holiday as a result of the incident. He is 
going to do all he can to keep the issue alive 
and at times it seems he is intent upon 
forcing the President to cancel his planned 
visit to Russia. 

If we had shown a tendency to argue 
among ourselves at home over this matter, 
the damage abroad could have been incal- 
culable. Our allies undoubtedly would have 
been frightened, possibly to the point of 
denying to us the further use of bases. 

As things worked out, the country is 
united behind the President, even though 
no one is particularly happy that we were 
caught in such embarrassing circumstances. 
We can at least through a show of unity 
minimize the damage from the incident. 


REA 25 YEARS OLD 


Last week marked the 25th anniversary of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
This is the Federal agency which loans funds 
to locally owned cooperatives to build and 
operate electric systems serving rural areas. 

The program has been a tremendous suc- 
cess. About 95 percent of all farms are now 
electrified, enabling farmers to install mod- 
ern conveniences and laborsaving devices. 
The life of farm families has been consid- 
erably enriched by this program. 

REA is universally accepted as a part of the 
American system. It is an example of what 
can be accomplished when the Federal Gov- 
ernment works with local groups instead of 
trying to run a program from Washington. 
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WEST VIRGINIA SPEAKS OUT 


The people of West Virginia have demon- 
strated once more that they make up their 
own minds about people and issues. The 
national press devoted several weeks to tell- 
ing the Nation that our State was composed 
of people whose judgment would be swayed 
by blind prejudice. Now the people have 
spoken. As usual, the people of West Vir- 
ginia acted in accordance with the dictates 
of their own conscience. They refused to 
live up to the picture painted by visiting 
journalists. They listened to the argu- 
ments, they weighed them and then voted as 
they believed best. 





Norwegian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we honor 
today a milestone in Norway’s more- 
than-thousand-year-old history. Nor- 
way’s Constitution Day dates from but a 
century and a half ago—May 17, 1814. 

The Norsemen, however, were recog- 
nized as a separate nation as early as 
the 9th century. Political unification of 
this ancient country is identified with 
the Viking era; as is, indeed, the first 
connection with North America. For 
the intrepid Norsemen were famous for 
their voyages, reaching as far as Green- 
land and the coast of the North Amer- 
ican Continent. This day May 17, 1814, 
marks the reemergence of the nation of 
Norway. 

During the intervening centuries the 
political independence of Norway had 
more than once been submerged; but the 
spirit of freedom was unconquerable. 
It reasserted itself most vigorously after 
the Napoleonic Wars. The people re- 
fused to be dominated either from with- 
out or within. 

On May 17, 1814, Norway, through a 
national assembly, was declared inde- 
pendent. The constitution then adopted 
was based on the ideas which had 
inspired the American and the French 
Revolutions, on the principles of Mon- 
tesquieu and John Locke’s doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people. 

The spirit of independence in Norway 
was, however, long linked with a spirit 
of cooperation. During the 19th century 
Norway was linked with Sweden in a 
union. Theoretically each country was 
to preserve its complete, sovereign inde- 
pendence. In fact, however, Sweden be- 
came dominant, particularly in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs; and in 1905 the 
union was dissolved. Norway became an 
entirely independent nation. 

Significantly, the democratic spirit of 
a people was never more clearly demon- 
strated than in their election of a king. 
When, in 1905, King Haakon VII com- 
menced his long reign as a much-loved 
“First Citizen,” he was the first man ever 
to be elected king by modern democratic 


Processes. 
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Together with their love of democracy 
and independence the Norwegians have 
maintained their willingness to co- 
operate. Clear evidence of this spirit 
exists today in the part that Norway 
plays in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Emphasizing the fact that the princi- 
pal aim of this collective system is to 
prevent war, Norway has placed great 
weight on NATO’s activities to promote 
conditions of peace. 

Norway has sought to strengthen polit- 
ical contacts between member countries 
for consultative activity on political 
problems. Such measures are not only 
valuable for cooperative purposes—and 
Norway places emphasis on the nonmili- 
tary field—but also contributes to the re- 
laxing of tensions. Such a policy is 
typical of Norway’s traditional avoid- 
ance of international conflict. 

We in the United States are proud to 
feel a kinship with Norway—this coun- 
try of demonstrated faith in the princi- 
ples of democracy, cooperation, and the 
promotion of world peace—one which 
has sent so many of her sons and daugh- 
ters to our own shores. 





Tribute to the Eagle Rock Sentinel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
24th Congressional District of California, 
which it is my privilege to represent in 
Congress, possesses a number of top 
quality local newspapers which make an 
important contribution to the district in 
reporting news of special interest to the 
community, expressing area views on 
matters affecting it, undertaking cru- 
sades in behalf of the community where 
its interest is concerned, and generally 
performing many other valuable serv- 
ices in behalf of the residents of the 
community. The 24th District is very 
fortunate to have these public-spirited 
institutions. 

One of the fine community newspapers 
serving the 24th District, the Eagle Rock 
Sentinel, is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary this year. The Sentinel is a 
source of pride to the district and I wish 
to add my heartiest congratulations on 
this important occasion. 

There was no doubt as to what kind 
of newspaper the Sentinel was to be from 
the very beginning. When it first ap- 
peared, in March 1910, the Sentinel an- 
nounced that it would defy the then 
existing trend toward journalistic sen- 
sationalism and that it would report 
community news in a_ conservative, 
straightforward manner. 

In the intervening 50 years, the Eagle 
Rock Sentinel has maintained its origi- 
nal position with admirable determina- 
tion. Throughout a brilliant career the 
Sentinel has kept to its original purpose 
and resisted temptations to gain in cir- 
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culation through sacrifice of its ideals. 
It has earned a deserved reputation as 
a leader in its field. 

Much credit for the success of the 
Eagle Rock Sentinel and the position it 
occupies today is due Mr. Harry Lawson, 
for many years the owner, and still pub- 
lisher, of the Sentinel, and Mr. Oran Asa, 
who purchased the Sentinel several years 
ago. I am confident that under these 
extremely capable hands the Sentinel 
will continue to contribute to the best 
interests of the community of Eagle 
Rock for many years to come and I wish 
it every success in the future. 





Federal Subsidies Inflate School Costs 
(H.R. 10128) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the question of Federal aid for 
education, we need to take a close, hard 
look at the facts. Is such Federal aid 
actually needed? Is it good business to 
send a tax dollar to Washington and get 
back a smaller dollar in the form of 
so-called Federal aid for school con- 
struction? Should we risk a degree of 
Federal control over education by un- 
dertaking a mammoth $975 million 
grant and aid program for _ school 
construction? 

On the question of need, the U.S. 
Office of Education states that the peak 
need for new classroom construction has 
been passed. From that source it can 
also be assumed that the anticipated 
annual classroom construction rate, 
without Federal aid, will more than meet 
future requirements—even as estimated 
by the bill’s proponents. 

That same office, after a recent sur- 
vey, reports that only 237 school dis- 
tricts in 45 States (embracing 35,000 dis- 
tricts) have exhausted all sources of 
borrowing for classroom construction. 
The total classroom need in these 237 
“borrowed-up” districts was less than 
3,100; and 45 percent of the districts had 
fewer than 600 pupils enrolled. 

It is also significant that almost 50 
percent of all classrooms used in 1959 
have been built since World War II. 

Moreover, it is estimated that on a na- 
tional average property values for school 
tax purposes are assessed at 30 percent 
of real values. 

It would seem self-evident, therefore, 
that in the face of available informa- 
tion the facts do not support the need 
for this form of Federal aid as proposed. 

Second, is it good business from a tax- 
payer’s standpoint to send a tax dollar 
to Washington and get back only a por- 
tion of it, to help build classrooms? Or, 
on the other hand, would it not be better, 
from the taxpayer’s standpoint, to retain 
that tax dollar at its source, avoid the 
shrinking effect of sending it to Wash- 
ington and then back to its source, and 
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be able to get the full benefit of that tax 

in the construction of classrooms, 
and with no strings attached in the use 
that is made of it? 

On this subject of costs, it is necessary 
for local interests to take into consider- 
ation section 8 of the pending bill, H.R. 
10128, which provides: 

Sec.8. (a) The State educational agency 
of each State which receives funds under 
this Act shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and me- 
chanics — by contractors or subcon- 

the performance of work on 
school ae cmeaien projects financed in 
whole or in part under this Act will be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on similar construction in the locality as 
determined by the Davis-Bacon Act. 


A difficulty often encountered in the 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act is 
that wage rates set by the Secretary of 
Labor in a given community may reflect 
prevailing wages in a locality, but not 
those that prevail in a particular com- 
munity. 

Let me cite one example to illustrate 
that fact. Two schools were recently 
built simultaneously in Selma, Ala.—the 
Edgewood Grade School, upon which no 
Federal funds were used, and the New 
Knox Elementary School upon which 
Federal funds were used. 

Here are the wage rates applied to the 
two construction jobs: 


[Per hour] 


Edgewood | Knox 

School (no} School 
Federal | (Federal 
funds) funds) 


Job category 


METRO 2 oo ce ec acc-- ae $0. 7: $1.15 

i Ri ceihllcds xx stepltedeitithrdesncietsdasobiec 1.75 2. 25 

Conerete finisher............___- 1.75 2. 85 
Concrete mixer and traveling 

machine operator_.........._-- 1. 50 2.75 





It can be seen that the federally set 
wages ranged from 40 cents to $1.25 
more per hour than local wages for the 
same kind of work. It appears from 
this example that the wage rates set by 
the Secretary of Labor in that particu- 
lar community were substantially higher 
than the prevailing wage that existed 
there, although it may have reflected the 
prevailing rates in a locality that per- 
haps included a metropolitan area. 

I have pointed out that the tax dollar 
that is sent to Washington and comes 
back later in the form of Federal aid, is 
a smaller dollar when it returns to its 
place of origin. I do not know just how 
much of its true value is lost in this 
form of Federal aid. In the field of 
Federal aid for slum clearance, for ex- 
ample, it is said that some 22% cents of 
each dollar is consumed by the Federal 
overhead expense of making the dollar 
available and returned to its original 
Source. And in the case of public hous- 
ing, the brokerage fee paid to the Gov- 
ernment on each tax dollar spent 
amounts to 39.9 cents. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I think most 
people agree with the warning so often 
given by the late Senator Robert Taft 
when he said: “Federal aid means Fed- 
eral control. There is no middle 
ground.” 
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A study of the history of Federal aid 
programs reveals that as a general rule 
such aid entails conditions and terms 
under which it is to be spent. We be- 
gin with it here by the application of 
the Davis-Bacon Act right at the incep- 
tion, with Uncle Sam dictating to the 
local community how much they must 
pay the laborers who do the work, with- 
out regard to the local labor market and 
the wage rates that may actually pre- 
vail in a particular community. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that if 
the taxpayers’ money is to be sent to 
Washington, then returned for local use, 
it will come back with strings attached. 
That is one of the elements in the price 
that the people must pay if they choose 
to make use of Federal aid on local 
projects of this nature. 

Therefore, while certain Federal aid 
programs have become accepted in this 
country, it would seem wise to take a 
close, hard look at the new ones that are 
proposed. Unless there are compelling 
reasons to justify such activities, it 
would seem the better part of wisdom to 
allow local communities which can do 
so to assume this responsibility on a 
local level, and keep Uncle Sam out of it. 





Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles has for some 
time conducted a fine campaign to edu- 
cate employers to the advantages of 
hiring older workers. Remarks on the 
subject a couple of years ago by former 
Senator Frank A. Barrett were com- 
mented upon editorially by the Wyo- 
ming Tribune, Apirl 30, 1958, as follows: 


JoB HuNTING AFTER 40 


A lot of people will indeed applaud Sena- 
tor Frank A. Barrett for questioning, in his 
newsletter, the callousness of the crack that 
“Life Begins at 40.” 

He pointed to the growing and grave con- 
cern with the trend among employers to 
bypass the fellow who has seen 40 summers. 

“It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
men of that age to find jobs,” he observed. 
“Thousands of skilled and experienced 
workers are unable to earn a living because 
of this discrimination in employment.” 

He praised the nationwide drive of the 
Eagles, which got off to a rousing start at 
Cheyenne largely through the efforts of W. 
F. O’Toole. 

Legislation is pending before the Senate 
Labor Committee which would prohibit con- 
tractors on a Federal project from discrim- 
inating against individuals solely because of 
age. 

“A good many of our citizens find them- 
selves unemployed after working 20 years or 
more for one employer,” the Senator said. 
“Even though they are in good physical con- 
dition and in the prime of life, they cannot 
find jobs. And yet these people are entirely 
too young to retire, and most without means 
to retire. 
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“They are caught betwixt and between. 
In my book, it ‘ain’t’ fair and I don’t mind 
saying so.” 

The seriousness of the situation was pro- 
nounced even when the economy was boom- 
ing. It has become tragic in many respects 
with the onset of the depression. 

The Federal Government, at least, doesn’t 
have to go along with the matter. And 
States might also take a cue. 


Other favorable comments on the 
Eagles’ campaign have been made by 
many public figures. Here are samples: 


Vice President: “The Fraternal Order of 
Eagles deserves the gratitude of every Ameri- 
can for their ‘Jobs After 40’ campaign. The 
all too prevalent practice of discriminating 
against middle-aged workers is a twofold 
tragedy. It causes hardship to many of our 
finest citizens, and it deprives the Nation 
of skills which it so badly needs these criti- 
cal days’—RIcHARD NIxon, Vice President 
of the United States. 

Governor: “It is gratifying to learn that 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, of which I 
am a member, is conducting this active cam- 
paign to end job discrimination based on 
age. I have been very much opposed to 
practice of shunting aside older folks”— 
Ernest W. McFarland, Governor of Arizona. 

U.S. Senator: “In what should be their 
‘golden years,’ altogether too many, now, are 
shunted more and more to an insecure, 
dependent, and hopeless position in our 
society, through deprivation, because of 
their age, of their opportunity for gainful 
work”—-WakREN G. MaGnuson, U.S. Senator 
from Washington. 

Governor: “The Eagles certainly have my 
support in their efforts to take better ad- 
vantage of the skills now being neglected 
in the increasing group of older men and 
women. I do support the Eagles ‘Jobs After 
40’ campaign”—Albert D. Rosellini, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington. 

Congressman: “Both public and private 
employers would be benefited by giving 
our older workers greater job opportunities, 
and I should like to commend the Eagles 
for their efforts in this important field”— 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., Member of Con- 
gress, Ninth District, Alabama. 

Governor: “I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the objectives of the Eagles ‘Jobs After 40’ 
campaign. I will be happy to take steps to 
evaluate the problem in Maine with a view 
to developing solutions”—Epmunp S. Mus- 
KiE, Governor of Maine. 

Congressman: “The Fraternal Order of 
Eagles program for ‘Jobs After 40’ is a highly 
meritorious one and it certainly has my full 
support. Congratulations on this worth- 
while enterprise’—Lawrence H. Smith, 
Member of Congress, First District, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Governor: “I am sure that your organiza- 
tion can do a great deal to assist persons over 
40 years of age find employment, and I have 
long been understanding of the problems 
faced by the middle aged’—-Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Governor of Maryland. 

Congressman: “Today too many compe- 
tent, able-bodied, trained, and experienced 
workers are being told they are ‘too old, even 
at age 40.’ That is why I have pledged my 
full support to the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
campaign against age discrimination”— 
Henry S. Reuss, Member of Congress, Fifth 
District, Wisconsin. 

Governor: “To the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles: It has been my experience that 
people after the age of 40 years have very 
much to offer in being placed on jobs. Their 
accumulated experience is valuable, and I 
find that very often they are more inclined 
to take an interest in the work and stay on 
the job longer than younger people’— 
Charles H. Russell, Governor of Nevada. 
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U.S. Senator: “The loss of production, as 
well as of a skilled work force sufficient to 
meet our national defense needs, require that 
older workers be given equal status in the 
competitive job market. The Eagles ‘Jobs 
After 40’ campaign is a most commendable 
and worthy project, and one which deserves 
wholehearted support. You certainly can 
count on mine”—HvusBert H. HUMPHREY, U.S. 
Senator from Minnesota. 





Pennsylvania Dutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently I sent to each Member of the 
House of Representatives, a 76-page 
booklet that contained just about that 
many traditional Pennsylvania Dutch 
recipes. Along with each copy, I sent a 
covering letter, written in the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dialect which is written and 
spoken in my district. One of the daily 
papers in my district, the Lebanon Daily 
News, each day has a column written in 
that dialect. Not to keep the Members 
confounded, I also sent along an Eng- 
lish translation of my covering letter, 
mentioning this wonderful area in 
Pennsylvania, which, from the response 
I received from the Members, is borne 
out in their letters to me. 

I am grateful to receive the many 
nice comments from the membership for 
my effort to impart to them some in- 
formation about customs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch community and particu- 
larly their delightful food preparations 
and combination of Dutch dishes. 

I want to include at the end of my 
remarks typical letters received that 
reflect the literary effort evoked by the 
cookbook and its covering letters, and 
should you be passing through that 
lovely Pennsylvania country with its 
well-kept farms, the colorful “hex” 
signs, and so forth, and overhear expres- 
sions like: “Jake is spritzing the grass,” 
“It’s just for nice,” or “It wonders me,” 
then you will know you are among the 
nice, hospitable Pennsylvania Dutch. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 

Mize GUDER FRIEND: Ich hob kaird es sawa 
uft muhls—‘Fer wos sella mir Deutsch sie, 
wun du bisht net dumm.” Our, Ich bin recht 
shure wun do glicklich genunk waersht fuh 
dirich des land, du daetsch ous finna aus sell 
net war is. 

De shanne un gute-kolta boweri mit schier 
gute in pharab un mit “hexa” tzana—un 
de ushtso gute-kolta heiser sin arrick gross 
un so be-kund. 

Ains fum de unner digna fah wos si be- 
kund sin is erie kucha. Si sin grosse esser. 
Dirich des land sin wotsheiser wu si spe- 
cializea (in des essa wos unser gross- mod- 
der gamacht hut). 

Ich hob gamaint du daitsch glicha bruvera 
fum des essa in die hamit. Well, mie guder 
friend, Jack Wolfe, fum der Meggs Kumpany 
fum Harrisbaerick, aire is gross in de bizness 
un macht por sodda fum de Pennsylfania 
Deutscha noodla, aire hut en resada buch 
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mit feel resada fa gude essa, un du kunsht 
dale fum de bicher greea. 

Ich was os du hummerich washt usht fum 
de resada laesa. Froke die familia ains 
bruvera. Mie besht resade is “Schnitz un 
Knepp” uf page 29. 

Der Biles Horst, Secretary Benson’s con- 
gressional liaison mun, aire is awe fum des 
land un connet usht des schwetza aire con 
des ouse acta. 

Huff du gleischt das buch un awe dale fum 
des kucha. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. MuMMaA, 
Member of Congress. 


[Translation] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I have heard the ex- 
pression many times—‘‘What’s the use of be- 
ing Dutch if you are not dumb.” Neverthe- 
less, I am quite sure if you have been 
fortunate enough to get up through this 
country, you would realize the untruth of 
that statement. 

The beautiful and well-kept farms with 
barns well painted and with “hex” signs— 
and the equally well kept houses are really 
terrific and so characteristic. 

One of the other things for which they are 
famous is their cooking. They are stout 
eaters. Throughout the territory there are 
hotels where they specialize in these tradi- 
tional dishes. fi 

I thought you would like to even try such 
meals in your home. Well, my good friend, 
Jack Wolfe of the Meggs Company of Harris- 
burg, who specializes in manufacturing sev- 
eral varieties of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
noodles, has a recipe book for many such 
dishes, and has made some of these available 
for you. 

I know you will get hungry just reading 
these recipes. Have your folks try one. My 
favorite is “Schnitz un Gnepp” on page 29. 

Miles Horst, Secretary Benson’s congres- 
sional liaison man, is also from this country 
and cannot only talk it but act it out. 

Hope you will enjoy the book and also 
some of the cooking. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. MumMmMa, 
Member of Congress. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Wa .ter: When the flags go by the train is 
all! Jacob! Get up! Mamas et herself, pa- 
pas et hisself, and I have et myself! 
Thanks for the noodles! 
WALT. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1960. 
Representative WALTER M. MumMa, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR WALTER: Mine Gott, if your recipe 
book I take home an elephant mine wife 
makes me. 

That’s goot * * * I take home! 

Thanks so much, 
CHARLES E, CHAMBERLAIN. 





MEIN LiEBE HERR MumMMaA: Ich been ge- 
scribblin deser noten to mein Congressenman 
to asken vass is loss mitten der mailen und 
envelopen. Mein yungin Erhardt iss mit der 
trainen gewoerken mit mailen. He vass 
commenzin mit der grosse hufen puffer mit 
coal geskupen und now mit der lowdish ge- 
tooten and stinken dieseler. Ich been ein 
aulten mann und been not understandern 
alles. Auber Erhardt is dinken he vill be das 
job withouten iffen das mailen and envelopin 
mit desen grosse zoomer boomers is geflyian. 
He vants I shuld mine Congressenman ge- 
scribblin to tellen vas a goodische mann is 
Herr CUNNINGHAM who kompt fun Omaha. 
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Also ich been vorryin mit das zoomer 
boomer vas is gerpeepin mit kameran in das 
backyarden fun diese Kremlin. Varoom he 
is gettin gecaughten? 

Leben zie so viele yahren as da fuchs um 
schwantz hadt haaren. 

Zinserely, 
WALTER WIENERWURST. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1960. 

Howdy. 

I has just contracted yore cook book and 
Ise powerful greatful. 

Some of the vittles talked of shore sound 
scrumptus but it is quite a contrasatory to 
the grub fed in our Ozarks. We’uns air 
attached to the beans, tatters, maters, pork, 
cornbread, poke greens, and ‘lassus we’uns 
been fetched up on, but bein’ of the sportin’ 
kind—I’ll have Ma stew up a batch and try 
it on tha youngens! 

Yourn, 
His mark (X) 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN. 

P.S.—Translated from Ozark into English: 
“We wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
recipe book and sincerely thank you.” 

A. S. J. CARNAHAN. 





Statement of Hon. Robert Lovett to Na- 
tional Policy Machinery Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, earlier in 
this session, Robert A. Lovett testified 
before the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery, of which Senator 
Jackson is chairman, and of which I 
have the honor to be a member. This 
testimony attracted widespread interest 
and comment when it was subsequently 
released, but a number of articles pub- 
lished subsequently interpreted certain 
comments of Mr. Lovett as being critical 
of President Eisenhower. In order to 
make clear that Mr. Lovett’s testimony 
was both in word and intent directed at 
the institution of the Presidency and not 
at President Eisenhower personally, Sen- 
ator Munpt, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, wrote Mr. Lo- 
vett and received a reply making this 
intent completely clear. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
change of correspondence between Sen- 
ator Munpt and Mr. Lovett, and an ar- 
ticle on the subject by Arthur Krock 
printed in the New York Times of April 
14, 1960, may be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Marcu 30, 1960. 
Mr. Rosert LOVETT, 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Lovett: During March you gra- 
ciously appeared as the leadoff witness before 
the Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery, of which I am a member. At the 
close of your appearance, the subcommittee 
went into executive session to receive your 
comments on the operations of the National 
Security Council. 
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Throughout your discussion of the NSC 
you referred to “the President.” At the time, 
it was my impression that you were analyzing 
the position of President. Subsequent pub- 
lished articles have been based on the as- 
sumption that you described the activities 
of the present incumbent of the Presidency, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

One of these articles was a column by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann on March 1. Several 
days later I attempted to clarify the matter 
through a statement for the Recorp. At- 
tached is a copy. : 

Unfortunately my clarification statement 
seems to have clarified nothing. Your testi- 
mony still is be interpreted as applying to 
President Eisenhower. I would appreciate 
very much having a short note from you as 
to the meaning you intended to give the 

“the President” in your executive 
testimony. I hope to insert it in the com- 
mittee record. 

Again may I say that your basic statement 
before our subcommittee was most interesting 
and pertinent. With kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Kari E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 


RoBeERT A. LOVETT, 
New York, N.Y., April 4, 1960. 
Senator Kari E. MunorT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MunpDr: On my return to 
the office today from the Pacific coast, I 
found awaiting me your letter of March 31 
requesting clarification of the meaning of 
certain language in my comments on the 
National Security Council given in executive 
session before the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. 

You are correct in your understanding that 
my use of the expression “the President” 
meant “a President,” or “any President,” and 
not specifically the present incumbent. I 
have made this same answer to Gordon Gray, 
special assistant to the President, who made 
the same inquiry of me by telephone while I 
was in California. 

You will recall that, in my opening state- 
ment, I said (last sentence, p. 12, of the 
subcommittee printed record, pt. 1) that 
“It should be clear, therefore, that none of 
these observations is intended to be critical 
of any individuals or of operational deci- 
sions.” The few paragraphs I had written 
dealing with NSC were excised from my 
public statement and were given in executive 
session in accordance, I am informed, with 
the terms of an understanding reached at the 
request of the White House regarding the 
handling in executive session of questions 
on NSC matters. The sentence quoted above 
naturally applies, as you rightly understood, 
to all my testimony in both open and execu- 
tive sessions. 

In view of the public interest shown in 
the subcommittee’s hearings, it is not sur- 
prising to find some agencies or individuals 
who feel that the shoe might fit. I know of 
= way to keep them from trying it on for 

Ze. 

With my thanks for your kind letter and 
cordial personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
RosBert A. LOVETT. 


How To MAKE A SHOE Fit ANY Foor 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, April 13.—Since Robert A. 
Lovett testified before Senator JAcKSON’s 
subcommittee several weeks ago, the impres- 
sion has been growing that he definitely 
subscribed to some of the harshest criti- 
cisms of President Eisenhower and the Na- 
tional Security Council in their mutual 
relationship, Some news dispatches and 
analyses of Lovett’s testimony, and a Senate 
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speech by Senator FULBRIGHT, are important 
sources of this public understanding. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee concluded that the former Sec- 
retary of Defense “indicated that the Presi- 
dent (meaning Eisenhower) leads a danger- 
ously sheltered life as Chief Executive.” 
Also, that Lovett “said * * * the NSC pro- 
tects Mr. Eisenhower from the debates that 
precede policy decisions.” 

The transcript of Lovett’s testimony, both 
in open and executive session, does not es- 
tablish either of these conclusions, or the 
assumptions in the press that when Lovett 
referred to “the” President, he always 
meant Eisenhower. What the transcript 
does establish is this: 

1. At the outset of his testimony Lovett 
stated a caveat. It was that his remarks 
would be “based for the most part on notes 
made” during the Truman administration, 
and that he intended “no direct reference 
to any individuals or specific decisions.” 

2. But he did not regularly repeat this 
caveat. Therefore, when he answered, and 
agreed with, questions about “NSC proce- 
dures” and “the President,” so phrased they 
could have been taken to apply to the 
Eisenhower tenure, it was possible to assume 
that the witness replied in kind. 

3. But close inspection of the transcript 
shows that the former Secretary of Defense 
conceived he was discussing “a” President 
and the National Security Council as an in- 
stitution, and he has since said as much. 
Apparently he relied on his opening caveat 
to prevent hypothetical exchanges in execu- 
tive session from being interpreted as ap- 
plying specifically to Eisenhower and the 
current procedures of the National Security 
Council. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The following are such exchanges: 

Mr. Jackson. Do you think the Security 
Council can operate effectively, as it was de- 
signed originally, if you have a large number 
of participants? 

Mr. Lovett. I would have very great doubts 
about its ability to operate in a mass at- 
mosphere. I think it would inhibit fair dis- 
cussion * * * [and] be an embarassment as 
regards the vigor with which a man might 
want to defend his position. I think it would 
limit the quality of the debate which the 
President ought to hear. 

Mr. JacKson. You do not necessarily light- 
en the load of the President by bringing to 
him agreed-upon papers where no decision is 
involved, other than to say, “We will go ahead 
with this.” Don’t you think there is confu- 
sion on the point that there is a tendency 
to help the President, to lighten his load, 
by trying to do his constitutional work for 
him? 

Mr. Lovetr. I think the President in his 
own protection must insist on being in- 
formed and not merely protected by his aids, 
[it being] a tendency of younger assistant 
* * * to try to keep the bothersome problems 
away from the senior’s desk. 

Probably it was because the witness did 
not steadily invoke his caveat, like takers 
of the fifth amendment before racket in- 
quiries, that many concluded Lovett had con- 
ceded the points of criticism involved as cur- 
rently applicable. But if he fears that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s temperament, his military 
preference for having issues intensely 
screened for him, and his awesome renown, 
inevitably have diluted the essential concept 
and function of the National Security Coun- 
cil in this administration, Lovett neither 
“said” nor “indicated” this. And the Na- 
tional Security Council’s statistical record— 
of the President in the chair at 90 percent 
of the National Security Council meetings, 
sharp debates in his presence over fundamen- 
tal differences in policy papers—refutes many 
assumptions on which major criticisms are 
founded. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House have been advised that 
H.R. 5, the Foreign Investment Tax Act, 
will be brought up on Thursday of this 
week so that the House can complete 
consideration of the bill. Members will 
recall the debate on H.R. 5 began on 
March 8 under a closed rule providing 
for 3 hours of debate. Two and one-half 
hours of debate were consumed on that 
day and debate was suspended until a 
later date. Thus, when consideration of 
H.R. 5 is resumed on Thursday, there 
will only remain 30 minutes of debate, 22 
minutes of which are reserved to the 
minority. 

The limited amount of time available 
for debate on Thursday will not permit 
a full discussion of a number of points 
which deserve to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the House for its consideration in 
connection with the vote on the bill. 

I refer particulariy to the fact that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
adopted two amendments to the bill 
which it proposes to offer to the House 
as committee amendments, as provided 
for by the rule. On April 28 I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text 
of three amendments and the text of the 
press release of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable WILBUR D. MILs, in explana- 
tion of the committee amendments. 

I want to take this occasion to explain 
briefiy the committee amendments and 
to commend them and the bill to 
the House. These amendments were 
adopted in the light of the debate which 
took place on March 8 on the bill and 
are designed to perfect the bill by remov- 
ing some of the features which evidently 
gave concern to a number of the Mem- 
bers of the House. I feel confident that 
the committee amendments successfully 
accomplish this purpose and that no 
Member of the House need entertain any 
reservations about voting for H.R. 5 this 
Thursday. 

I also propose to discuss some of the 
matters raised by the Members involv- 
ing general policy questions surrounding 
H.R. 5. I refer particularly to two mat- 
ters: First, the question of the impact 
of H.R. 5 on the U.S. balance of payments 
and, second, the effect of the bill on 
American jobs. After giving very care- 
ful thought to these questions, Iam abso- 
lutely convinced that there need not be 
any concern about H.R. 5 on these two 
counts. 

BASIC PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The basic purpose of H.R. 5 is to per- 
mit the deferral—postponement—of the 
U.S. corporate income tax on income 
earned abroad by a new type of domestic 
corporation to be known as the Foreign 
Business Corporation. The Foreign 
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Business Corporation will be a corpora- 
tion that earns virtually all of its in- 
come outside of the United States and 
meets a number of very rigorous tests. 
Under one of the committee amend- 
ments, which I will discuss in greater 
detail below, the Foreign Business Cor- 
poration must earn and reinvest its in- 
come in the less-developed countries of 
the world. 

Today, under existing law, a great 
number of American business firms can 
enjoy tax deferral by setting up foreign 
corporations and particularly what are 
known as “foreign base companies.” 
The Foreign Business Corporation would 
be a domestic base company. As I have 
indicated, in order to qualify as a For- 
eign Business Corporation and to enjoy 
tax deferral on the income earned, a 
company would have to meet very 
rigorous tests, more rigorous than those 
involved in foreign incorporation. In 
addition, as I have also pointed out, the 
Foreign Business Corporation would have 
to earn its income in the less-developed 
countries in order to enjoy tax deferral 
whereas existing foreign base companies 
can earn their income anywhere in the 
world. 

The modest character of H.R. 5 is, I 
think, quite evident. Nevertheless the 
bill is important. A number of American 
firms, particularly small business firms, 
are either not able or not willing to in- 
corporate abroad in order to get tax 
deferral. Foreign incorporation is gen- 
erally regarded as a cumbersome and 
expensive business and often does not 
lead to rational management of business 
operations. H.R. 5 would make it pos- 
sible for these American firms to enjoy 
parity with other American firms that 
have been able and willing to go abroad— 
at least so far as operating in the less- 
developed countries is concerned. H.R.5 
would also—and this is most important— 
improve the competitive position of 
American firms abroad relative to the 
position of their foreign competitors. 
The United States stands virtually alone 
among the major countries of the world 
in not providing the kind of tax treat- 
ment involved in H.R. 5. Finally, H.R. 5 
would serve as an incentive to American 
private investment in the less developed 
countries and would serve, therefore, to 
advance our foreign policy objectives 
which are being met through Govern- 
ment aid. It is only through expanding 
private investment that the prospect of 
reducing Government aid to the less de- 
veloped countries can be realized. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 5 


The two amendments to H.R. 5 that 
will be offered to the House would ac- 
complish three purposes. They would: 

First, limit the provisions of H.R. 5 
to income earned and reinvested in the 
less developed countries; 

Second, eliminate the so-called gross- 
up with respect to the dividend income 
received by the foreign business cor- 
poration; and 

Third, make a corporation ineligible 
as a foreign business corporation if it 
has been operating abroad under sub- 
standard labor conditions. 
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Limiting H.R. 5 to investment in the 
less developed countries means that the 
provisions of the bill would act as in- 
centives to investment in the less devel- 
oped countries only. It is in these areas 
of the world that private investment is 
most desperately needed and where the 
development of private enterprise is es- 
sential for long-term economic growth 
and political stability. 

The elimination of gross-up is a 
highly technical matter. A number of 
the minority members of the commit- 
tee, in the floor debate of March 8, ob- 
jected to the inclusion of this provision 
in H.R. 5 on the grounds that it dis- 
criminated against the Foreign Business 
Corporation provided for in HR. 5. 
Since that time, the Committee on Ways 
and Means has held public hearings on 
gross-up legislation which, if enacted, 
would apply to all domestic corporations 
including the Foreign Business Corpora- 
tion. It was felt that, in view of this 
pending bill, it was not necessary or de- 
sirable to have a separate gross-up pro- 
vision in H.R. 5. 

The committee also adopted an 
amendment providing that a corpora- 
tion would be ineligible for the benefits 
of H.R. 5 for any taxable year in which 
it was found to be operating abroad 
under substandard labor conditions. 
The wage standards involved would be 
those of the foreign country in which it 
was operating. The committee felt 
that, since the expansion of U.S. private 
investment was essential to the effectua- 
tion of important goals of national pol- 
icy, the positive results of such an in- 
vestment should not be endangered by a 
corporation operating in a less developed 
country under labor standard condi- 
tions that were below the minimum 
standards of the country concerned and 
still be able to enjoy the advantages of 
H.R. 5. This provision of the bill will 
not be administered in a harsh and pu- 
nitive manner. It is expected that ade- 
quate opportunity will be given a corpo- 
ration to raise its standards in order to 
conform with the required standards. 

REVENUE EFFECTS 


The Treasury Department has esti- 
mated that, with the amendment limit- 
ing H.R. 5 to less developed countries, 
the revenue effect of the bill will range 
between $30 to $40 million a year. This 
is a reduction of over 50 percent and, 
indeed, more like a two-thirds reduction, 
in the revenue effect that was estimated 
for the bill as originally reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

It is important to emphasize that this 
revenue effect does not involve an ulti- 
mate revenue loss for the Treasury. 
H.R. 5 does not provide for tax reduc- 
tion; it only provides for the postpone- 
ment of tax. When the earnings from 
foreign investments are returned to the 
United States, as they ultimately must, 
the full U.S. tax will be paid. Moreover, 
by promoting investments, H.R. 5 also 
promotes the future flow of income from 
investments and hence increases the 
revenue from such income which the 
Treasury will collect. I firmly believe 


that tax deferral should be regarded as 
a short-term investment by our Govern- 
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ment in American private enterprise 
abroad that will yield good returns to 
the U.S. Government, to the Treasury 
Department and to American business 
in the years ahead. 

ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTS H.R. 5 


The administration has indicated its 
support for H.R. 5, as amended, because 
it gives effect to the President’s recom- 
mendation, contained in his budget mes- 
sage this year, for the enactment of tax 
deferral legislation limited to income 
earned and reinvested in the less devel- 
oped countries of the world. In a letter 
from the Treasury Department to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee it is pointed out that the admin- 
istration has urged that further steps be 
taken to encourage private investment 
in the less developed countries abroad 
and that H.R. 5 is in accord with this 
specific recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. 

I also understand that the committee 
amendments to the bill have satisfac- 
torily met the reservations that a num- 
ber of groups have had to the enactment 
of H.R. 5. The AFL-CIO, which indi- 
cated its opposition to H.R. 5 when the 
bill was first brought up, has now urged 
the passage of H.R. 5, as amended. 

H.R. 5 AND THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


There has been some concern ex- 
pressed about the question of promoting 
private investment abroad at a time 
when the U.S. balance of payments has 
manifested a deficit. It is, therefore, 
worth while to examine briefly the rela- 
tionship between private investment and 
the U.S. balance of payments and the ef- 
fect of H.R. 5 thereon. Before doing so 
it is useful to take a look at the recent 
developments in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments to see what has been happening 
and particularly to note whether our 
balance of payments problem is as seri- 
ous today as it was a year or two ago. 

The evidence is very encouraging. In 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly, for May 
9, 1960, a publication of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, there is a detailed 
discussion of the remarkable improve- 
ment in U.S. exports. I quote the lead 
paragraph in this article: 

Sales of U.S. goods abroad displayed con- 
siderably increased vigor in the first 3 months 
of this year, following their rebounds in 
the second half of 1959. Nonmilitary ship- 
ments, totaling $18.4 billion at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate in January—March, as 
compared with $15.4 billion a year earlier, 
showed the greatest strength apparent in 
more than 2 years. 


The improvement in our exports re- 
flected a 20-percent increase over the 
same period in 1959 and March exports 
were larger than in any month since 
June of 1957 when exports were inflated 
by the post-Suez situation. The gain in 
exports this year was shared by all major 
categories of U.S. exports. 

It is interesting to note that exports 
to Western Europe—a prime target for 
American investors in recent years—rose 
40 percent in January and February 
1960 above the corresponding months of 
1959. Exports to Japan were also higher 
by 40 percent than for the same period 
in 1959. 
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With the improvement in our balance 
of payments the gold outflow that was 
of so much concern in 1958 and 1959 has 
slowed down to a trickle. I understand 
that there was a smaller gold outflow 
in the whole first quarter of 1960 than 
was recorded on the average for any 
month in 1959. 

Not only has our balance of payments 
situation shown very encouraging signs 
of improvement so that we need be less 
concerned about our balance of pay- 
ments, but it is also very important to 
recognize that U.S. direct private invest- 
ment abroad has not been a factor in 
our balance of payments troubles. There 
is one fact about investment and our 
balance of payments that is not well 
known and deserves wide attention. It 
is that year in and year out since the 
end of World War II, and even before, 
the income that we have earned from 
our direct investments abroad has ex- 
ceeded the outflow of new direct invest- 
ment. 

Every year we have been taking in 
more in income than we have been send- 
ing out in new investment. This has 
been an important plus factor in our 
balance of payments—almost as impor- 
tant in 1959 as our export surplus. 
Thus, over the last 5 years, 1955-59, the 
excess of our direct investment income 
over our direct investment outgo has to- 
taled $3.5 billion. Thus, direct invest- 
ment transactions have on balance sup- 
ported our balance of payments to the 
tune of $3.5 billion over the past 5 years. 
In 1958 and 1959, the excesses of income 
over outgo on direct investment account 
equaled $1.1 billion and $0.9 billion re- 
spectively. 

Nor can it be argued that direct in- 
vestment outflows helped cause our bal- 
ance of payments problems in 1958 and 
1959. The fact of the matter is that 
direct investment outflows were lower in 
1958 and 1959 than in 1957 which was a 
year of balance of payments surplus for 
the United States. 

Actually we can look forward to in- 
come from our direct investments offer- 
ing an important support for our bal- 
ance of payments in the years ahead. 
Direct investments abroad also help U.S. 
exports as can be seen in the record of 
exports to Western Europe this year 
which I cited earlier. 

The “Staff Report on Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels” prepared by 
the staff of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Congress and published 
on December 24, 1959, confirms these ob- 
servations. The following quotation is 
taken from this report: 

Taken by itself, the net contribution of 
private capital investments abroad cannot 
reasonably be accused of causing balance of 
payments problems. To say this, however, 
requires the setting against one another of 
private foreign investment outfiows and pri- 
vate earnings on foreign investment. If, at 
this period, U.S. business stopped investing 
abroad, the balance of payments deficit 
would be reduced to a negligible amount 
However, if the fruits of past private foreign 
investment were also eliminated, this propo- 
sition would be vitiated. It seems a more 
reasonable approach to take the net of 
these two flows, which gives private foreign 
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investments to date a pretty clear bill of 
health. 


A recent interim report by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the U.S. Senate, prepared in 
connection with its special study of U.S. 
foreign commerce and dated April 25, 
1960 had this to say in connection with 
the subject of private foreign investment 
and our balance of payments: 

Reducing the flow of private investment 
abroad would contradict a major thesis of 
our economic assistance policy, hobble the 
competitive power of U.S. industry in world 
commerce and, in the longer run, diminish 
the returns from foreign investment which 
are an important entry on the income side 
of our international ledger. 

JOBS, EXPORTS, AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


It has been contended that private 
investment abroad reduces U.S. exports 
and hence takes away American jobs. 
What truth is there to this contention? 
I think the evidence shows that far from 
reducing American exports and taking 
away American jobs, private investment 
abroad creates markets for American 
exports and hence helps create Ameri- 
can jobs. 

First, let me say that H.R. 5 would 
not take away investment money that 
would otherwise be invested in the 
United States and induce American cor- 
porations to invest that capital abroad. 
H.R. 5 provides the deferral of U.S. tax 
on income earned abroad. It, therefore, 
operates as an incentive to reinvestment 
abroad of incomes earned abroad. To 
put it briefly, it promotes the plowing- 
back of foreign earnings. Once the for- 
eign earnings come back to the United 
States and enter the domestic capital 
market they will be subject to the full 
U.S. tax. Thus, H.R. 5 will not take 
capital away from investment in the 
United States and from the creation of 
jobs in the United States. As a matter 
of fact, if an American corporation has 
decided to invest abroad, H.R. 5 would 
make it possible for that corporation to 
finance more of the investment out of its 
foreign earnings and correspondingly 
less of the investment out of its domestic 
capital. 

Neither would the bill result in a re- 
duction of U.S. exports and the produc- 
tion abroad of goods that were formerly 
exported from the United States. As 
we all know, there has been a sizable 
amount of U.S. investment abroad par- 
ticularly in Canada and Western Europe 
in the last few years. Has this invest- 
ment resulted in a decline of the USS. 
exports? Let us take Western Europe 
for example. There has been a sub- 
stantial amount of investment by U.S. 
corporations in the six countries that 
make up the common market. Yet, de- 
spite this fact, our exports to the com- 
mon market countries have actually in- 
creased. In the first 2 months of this 
year U.S. exports to the common market 
amounted to almost $550 million. This 
was 52 percent above our exports for the 
same period in 1959 and 36 percent 
above our exports for the same period 
in 1956, a year which we tend to regard 
as a high export year. 

Another test of whether U.S. invest- 
ment has impaired our exports can be 
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made by examining the decline in our 
exports that took place in 1958 and 1959 
to see whether these declines in exports 
were attributable to American invest- 
ments abroad. Our exports declined in 
such categories as raw cotton, iron and 
steel mill products, nonferrous metals, 
civilian aircraft and petroleum. In no 
case did our exports decline because the 
exports markets for these products were 
being supplied from overseas sources by 
American companies. 

Even in the case of imports into the 
United States, the increase that we have 
experienced over the past few years is 
not attributable to goods produced by 
American investment abroad. As you 
know, H.R. 5 contains a provision that 
would make a corporation ineligible for 
the benefits of H.R. 5 if it reexported to 
the United States, directly or indirectly, 
goods that had been produced by it 
abroad. The provision in the bill says 
specifically that a corporation will be 
ineligible for the benefits of H.R. 5 if 
more than 10 percent of its gross in- 
come is derived from the sale of goods 
in the United States that were produced 
abroad. 

I think it should be appreciated that 
the less developed countries of the world 
are not good markets for U.S. exports 
for the simple and basic reason that 
these countries are poor. Investment 
abroad, as investment at home, creates 
wealth and income. It is only through 
investment that production can expand, 
standards of living rise and markets be 
developed. Investment by private US. 
companies will produce goods that these 
countries cannot afford to buy today 
from the United States. But in the 
process these countries will become mar- 
kets for U.S. exports and this will create 
jobs in the United States. 

This is surely the lesson of American 
history. We export the most to those 
countries with the highest standards of 
living and in which American enter- 
prise has the greatest investment. The 
following table shows this clearly: 

Income Per capita 
per purchases 
capita from U.S. 


CORR sie cnt ce osu $1, 436 $234. 0 
Greet Britain..<< 00.0665 958 21.0 
Ie pacar pai cnlnas 846 13.0 
ED chicane ce piaitiintninietid 742 18.0 
I hacia cst Aen acerandeapselcametaiaas 404 14.0 
ea cannes ish ingles preapeacncdinam on 254 13.0 
aka si tanetcacuicnmiatnc del aeth 109 1.5 
I ac ee eae 61 as 
PRON. cdc Cone ctteiies 52 1.3 


I therefore do not think that there is 
a basis for concern about the effect of 
H.R. 5 either in terms of what it might 
do to exports and jobs at home or in 
terms of the effect that it might have 
on the balance of payments. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that through 
offering this modest, but important, in- 
centive to private investment in the less 
developed countries we will help these 
countries to develop and to become good 
customers. Beyond that we would be 
advancing important objectives of na- 
tional policy through the utilization of 
private enterprise which is our secret 
weapon in the cold war with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 
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In Answer to Soviets: Congressman 
Curtis of Missouri Urges New Weapons 
To Fight an Economic War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
past weeks, the Nation’s press has been 
subject to considerable criticism and 
analysis. Many news media are, how- 
ever, doing a thoughtful, careful and 
constructive reporting job in the public 
interest. A good example of this is an 
interview by Sid Goldberg, news editor, 
NANA, with my colleague, Tom CuRrTIS. 
Mr. Goldberg, who is an executive of 
NANA, seldom personally covers news 
breaks and does interviews because he is 
in charge of the gathering and trans- 
mission of news. However, as an expe- 
rienced and skilled reporter, occasionally 
he does do a story of national signifi- 
cance and importance. His thoughtful 
analysis of the points raised by Congress- 
man Curtis in discussing that peace can 
be maintained both through a strong 
military defense but also sound economic 
Policies, both at home and abroad, has 
been very favorably received by the Na- 
tion’s press. This interview has already 
been printed in the editorial sections of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Atlanta 
Constitution, Louisville Times, New 
Haven Register, among others. 

I am familiar with the work of NANA 
because one of my hometown papers, the 
San Diego Union, carries this service. In 
days when there is a tendency to pub- 
licize the spectacular, I wish to commend 
Mr. Goldberg, Mr. Curtis, and NANA in 
presenting to the public a forward look- 
ing analysis of economic steps that can 
and should be taken in our relations with 
countries overseas and, at the same time, 
protect the jobs of American workers: 
In ANSWER TO SOVIETS, LAWMAKER URGES NEW 

WEAPONS To FIGHT AN “ECONOMIC WarR” 
(By Sid Goldberg, North American Newspaper 

Alliance) 

New Yorks, April 16—A key Congressman, 
in response to Premier Khrushchev’s declara- 
tion of economic war, proposes strong coun- 
termeasures to Soviet “dumping,” a complete 
revamping of the US. tariff system, and cre- 
ation of a secretary of foreign economics as 
a full Cabinet member. 

“Khrushchev has challenged us to eco- 
nomic war, but our arsenal is empty of effec- 
tive weapons in this field,” says Representa- 
tive Tom Curtis of St. Louis, Mo. “We’ve 
got the bombs and missiles to stand up to 
Russia in a military showdown, but in a bat- 
tle between economies—the kind we’re now 
being forced into—the United States is al- 
most defenseless.” 

Curtis, the only Missouri Republican hold- 
ing high elective office, is the ranking mi- 
nority Member of the House-Senate Joint 
Economic Committee and fourth-ranking Re- 
publican in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Now completing his fifth term in the 
House, the 48-year-old Congressman has been 
mentioned in the press as a running mate for 
either Vice President Nrxon or, should he be 
drafted, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York. 
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PROPOSALS NOTED 


The first of Curtis’ unorthodox proposals 
is the establishment of a U.S. Trading Corpo- 
tion (USTC), capitalized by the Govern- 
ment at $1 billion with a potential of up to 
$4 billion. Purpose of the corporation would 
be to enable U.S. firms to compete with the 
artificially low prices set by Soviet state 
trading monopolies. Payments from the cor- 
poration would assure a US. firm of a fair 
profit margin if it were forced to drastically 
lower its prices to meet the monopoly prices 
of Russia. 

“Right now Russia is engaged in the same 
kind of unscrupulous business practices that 
were outlawed by our antitrust legislation in 
the last century,” Curtis explained in an in- 
terview during a visit here. 

“The U.S. exporter, in competing with So- 
viet monopolies, often is up against the 
type of unfair competition that many small 
businessmen faced in American before the 
Sherman Antitrust Act,” he said. 

The St. Louis Congressman stresses that 
the Corporation would be designed as a de- 
fense only against totalitarian economies 
such as Russia’s, and would go into action 
only when U.S. firms could prove they were 
up against unscrupulous foreign competi- 
tion. 

“There must be built-in safeguards against 
U.S. firms taking advantage of the Corpora- 
tion,” he continued. “Some firms inevitably 
would try to blackmail the Corporation into 
helping them underbid foreign competitors. 
But payments would be made only when 
the competition could be shown blatantly 
unfair.” 

Tom Curtis cites several examples of how 
Russia cuts corners in its economic war with 
the West. Two years ago it tried to create 
anarchy in the world aluminum market by 
dumping vast quantities of the metal at 
below-cost prices. At the same time it out- 
bid the United States for Icelandic fish, try- 
ing to tie the island’s entire foreign trade 
to Kremlin purchases. 


RETALIATION THREAT 


He also points out that Poland recently 
agreed to supply Cuba with textile ma- 
chinery; yet for several months Poland was 
negotiating to buy textile machinery from 
the United States, claiming a serious short- 
age at home. 

“This kind of trade deal often is expen- 
sive economically to the Soviet bloc, and is 
entered only when an outstanding political 
goal can be achieved,” Curtis said. “Per- 
haps the mere threat of U.S. retaliation 
through the trading Corporation would be 
enough to dissuade the Russians from these 
practices. 

“Just as the possession of the hydrogen 
bomb works as a deterrent to military ag- 
gression, existence of the trading Corpora- 
tion could work as a deterrent to economic 
forms of aggression,” he suggested. 

CurTIs hopes that the Corporation, if set 
up, some day could be internationalized, 
growing into an “economic court of justice” 
that would eliminate the cutthroat prac- 
tices that still persist in international trade. 

Regarding U.S. tariffs, Curtis believes the 
whole system is outdated. “It regulates 
but it doesn’t stimulate,” he said. “The 
tariff should be an economic wedge that we 
could use to force an increase in the stand- 
ard of living around the world.” 

He believes this could be done by auto- 
matically lowering the tariff by a set per- 
centage every time a foreign wage scale goes 
up. For example, if Japanese textile work- 
ers received an increase in pay, the tariff 
on Japanese textiles would be lowered pro- 
portionately. Similarly, when a foreign 
wage rate goes down, the U.S. tariff would 
go up. 

CurTIs says it is inconceivable that we 
can have healthy trade relations with coun- 
tries where workers are paid a 10th or a 
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20th of the U.S. scale. He cites the Peruvian 
miner, who earns 8 cents an hour—compared 
to the $1.50 an hour earned by his American 
counterpart. 

EMPLOYERS COULD PAY MORE 


“Our miners may be 10 times more efficient 
than Peru’s, or even 15 times; but I refuse 
to believe they are 20 times better,” he said. 
“Although employers in underdeveloped 
countries naturally can’t pay U-.S.-scale 
wages, they certainly can afford to pay more 
than they are. One way to encourage them 
is through a carrot-and-stick tariff policy.” 

Curtis says the United States need have no 
guilty conscience about “meddling” in the 
wage policies of foreign countries. “If you 
call this ‘interference,’ then I’m all for more 
‘interference’ of this kind,” he says. “Peo- 
ple will eat better.” 

The Congressman is not dispirited that 
neither the trading corporation nor the new 
tariff system has majority support in Con- 
gress. He has tried twice without success 
to push through the necessary legislation. 
But he believes that, as the Soviet economic 
threat intensifies, and as the needs and de- 
mands of underdeveloped countries continue 
growing, pressure for a new approach to 
foreign economic policy will become com- 
pelling. 

“The problems already have become so 
vast that the State Department no longer 
can handle them,” he said. ‘What is needed 
is a new Cabinet position, a Secretary of 
Foreign Economics, devoted entirely to the 
questions of export-import, tariffs, the So- 
viet economic challenge, and our aid and 
trade agreements. Several European Goy- 
ernments have had such cabinet posts for 
many years, and it is time we got around 
to having one ourselves.” 


Or 


Herbert J. Pascoe Educational Scholar- 
ship Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a statement which I made 
at the seventh anniversary dinner of the 
Herbert J. Pascoe Educational Scholar- 
ship Foundation, which was held on 
Sunday, May 15, in Newark, N.J. The 
foundation was set up to encourage 
young people to enter the field of educa- 
tion by awarding scholarships to aspir- 
ing young teachers. This year, scholar- 
ships were awarded to two outstanding 
students; Joyce Tuzzolo, of Bloomfield, 
N.J., and Rosalie Notto, of Phillipsburg. 
Both of these young women were 
selected because they demonstrated their 
superior academic ability and excellent 
potential for the profession which they 
have chosen for themselves. 

The statement follows: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RODINO, 
JR., AT THE HERBERT J. PASCOE EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION SEVENTH ANNUAL 
DINNER 
It is a great pleasure to greet you once 

again at this commemoration of 7 years of 

fruitful activity by the Herbert J. Pascoe Ed- 
ucational Scholarship Foundation. 

There could be no more fitting memorial 
to Herbert J. Pascoe, who himself made a@ 
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great contribution to education in this State, 
than the dedicated work of the Foundation. 

The lives of boys and girls throughout the 
State of New Jersey are already being affected 
and enriched by the leadership of Herbert J. 
Pascoe scholars who have now graduated and 
joined the dedicated ranks of their chosen 
profession. 

Through your efforts many young people 
have become teachers who otherwise might 
have been attracted elsewhere, and many 
have attended college who might otherwise 
not have been able to do so. 

The broad problem of higher education 
has come into sharp focus in recent years as 
we realize how essential is a college-trained 
and college-educated citizenry to our very 
survival. 

The complex problems of living in this nu- 
clear age makes bare literacy hardly sufficient. 
And the challenge of keeping pace with the 
technological advance of the Soviet Union— 
a challenge we must meet—further under- 
lines the importance of higher education. 

Unfortunately, the recognition of these 
basic truths has not yet spurred us on to 
adequate action. 

While the Soviet Union is graduating more 
teachers, more scientists and more engineers 
than ever before, we complacently permit an 
appalling wastage of our human resources. 
It has been estimated that over half, and 
possibly three-quarters, of our qualified and 
capable students, with demonstrated aca- 
demic ability, fail to go on to college. 

Perhaps a major reason why so many of 
these young people do not go to college is 
because of a lack of adequate personal funds 
to finance their education. Part of this gap 
is being filled by the efforts of this founda- 
tion, and by similar private groups through- 
out the country. Another part of this gap is 
being filled by the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, which in the 2 years since its 
passage has enabled many young people to 
go to college. 

But I do not think I shall offend this or- 
ganization, nor shall I offend the Federal 
Government, when I say that all of these 
efforts are only a drop in the bucket. The 
dimensions of the need are simply too great 
and too overwhelming. 

And the problem is not alone that of 
finances. As graduation time approaches I 
receive dozens of letters every week from 
high school seniors who plead with me for 
help in getting into college. It is tragic, but 
true, that students with A or B averages, 
with well-rounded and impressive records, 
are being turned away every day by our 
colleges and universities. The schools have 
5, 10 or even 15 applications for every 
opening. As a result, even those who could 
pay their own way are forced to forego their 
lifetime ambitions. 

The problem is becoming more and more 
acute in New Jersey, which has always ex- 
ported the majority of its high school gradu- 
ates to out-of-State institutions. I under- 
stand from the press that other State uni- 
versities have already given notice that the 
increasing pressures of their local applicants 
will require them to give less and less con- 
sideration to the New Jersey student in the 
future. 

We cannot continue to permit our po- 
tential human resources to lie fallow. It is 
not my purpose, in this brief statement, to 
Suggest the details of a solution. I merely 
wish to stress that the solution requires the 
concerted and dedicated efforts of all our 
citizens on all fronts and on all levels. It 
requires a p of national scope and 
with national support. Above all, it re- 
quires our united conviction that the need is 
too urgent to be set aside or ignored. 

We in this country, have indeed, bet all our 
chips on the enlightenment of our people. 
We have placed all our faith, all our hope, 
upon the education, the intelligence and the 
Understanding of our body politic. We have 
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said that ours is a Government conducted 
by its citizens, and from this it follows that 
our Government can only be properly con- 
ducted if our citizens are well educated. 

The manner in which we accept the chal- 
lenge to provide those citizens with educa- 
tional opportunities may well determine the 
future course of our destiny. 





The Fallacy of High Interest Rates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tempts to raise the interest rate on long- 
term U.S. bonds, will have an adverse 
impact upon our economy. The tight- 
money policy saddles this Nation with 
one of the most fantastic economic the- 
ories ever advanced. 

Since 1953, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has persistently sought to ef- 
fectuate higher and higher interest 
rates. As I have stated before, the rise 
in interest rates has been nothing less 
than scandalous. Hiking of interest 
rates has only one function, to create 
spirals of increasing costs on every item, 
transaction, and commodity, sold or 
purchased in our economy. These in- 
creased interest rates must be borne by 
the borrower, while the lender reaps 
tremendous additional profits for no 
good reason whatsoever. 

The action of the Republican Party, 
self-professed disciples of the balanced 
budget, in straight-facedly urging a 
higher interest rate—which will among 
other things increase the cost of Gov- 
ernment indebtedness—while at the 
same time, accusing the Democratic 
leadership of wild, inflationary spend- 
ing, would be indeed comical if it were 
not so vicious. 

The tight-money policy is dangerous 
because it tends to restrict our Nation’s 
economic growth. Topflight economists 
have been quick to point out that pur- 
suit of a policy such as this at a time 
when our economic growth is already re- 
tarded, as evidenced by the high unem- 
ployment statistics, serves only to fur- 
ther curb our productive capacity. Un- 
fortunately, inflation is not retarded by 
increased interest rates. High interest 
rates accomplish higher costs with no 
corresponding increase in output. For 
example: the increased cost to the tax- 
payer of a quarter of 1 percent rise in 
interest on $1 billion worth of Govern- 
ment bonds is $2.5 million a year. Yet 
none of this increased cost gives the tax- 
payers a dime’s worth of additional serv- 
ices; rather, it further raises the cost of 
all the other money borrowed, since this 
increase is passed along in other loans, 
mortgages, and financing plans. For in- 
stance, such a proposed interest raise 
would increase the cost of buying a home, 
and this would make homeownership 
more difficult. 

Recently, Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
illustrated how increased interest rates 
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have raised the cost of each typical ele- 
mentary school by $150,000. The re- 
sults of the tight-money policy in the 
school program alone have cost the Gov- 
ernment an additional $675 million each 
year. This increased burden on school 
construction and education in the United 
States is directly attributable to the Re- 
publican administration’s tight-money 
policy. The additional money did not go 
toward increased construction costs, or 
for the wages of workingmen, or even to 
the building contractors. Instead, this 
money went to the moneylenders, the 
financiers and investment corporations, 
and banks. It was sweated from the 
hides of our citizens. 

The effect of tight money on private 
housing is already observable. Despite 
the continued pressing need for decent 
housing, it is estimated that there will 
be some 200,000 less homes built this 
year as compared with the year 1959, 
in which only 1.3 million new homes 
were built. The main reasons for few- 
er new homes; lack of mortgage money 
and the high interest rates, both the 
natural result of the Republican tight- 
money policy. 

The more carefully the tight-money 
policy is analyzed, the more fantastic it 
becomes. Inflation can be successfully 
curbed, according to the administration, 
if the runaway boom in this country is 
nipped by making money more difficult 
to obtain. Money can be made more 
difficult to obtain by making those seek- 
ing it pay more interest when they at- 
tempt to borrow it. But how can this 
theory possibly work when the increased 
interest rate will only affect those who 
have need of the money markets; namely, 
the consumer and small business. It is 
they who must pay the increased inter- 
est rate oftentimes for commodities that 
are necessary to them and vital to our 
economy. ‘Thus bankers prosper while 
the consumer staggers under an in- 
creased cost for borrowing money or 
mortgages, while the big corporations go 
unscathed. Yet it is the huge corpora-~ 
tions who can, and do, swell their profits 
by continuous price hikes, thereby di- 
rectly contributing to an inflated econ- 
omy. 

Not only has tight money failed to 
curb inflation, it has directly and un- 
mistakably promoted it. The cost of 
living has increased in spite of this mis- 
guided act of clamping down on the 
little man. Billions of dollars have been 
lost as a result of only partial economic 
productivity. With at least 34 million 
unemployed, and no reduction in sight, 
there is nothing to justify the currently 
high interest rates or an increase in 
them. Certainly we must scrap all eco- 
nomic theories which prevent the econ- 
omy from developing in a manner that 
will permit it to support full employ- 
ment. In Detroit, there are absolutely 
no signs whatsoever that point to a boom. 
Indeed, the opposite is true. Unemploy- 
ment is still a serious problem, small 
business is in bad shape by any stand- 
ard of measurement, and taxes and reve- 
nue from all branches of government 
are falling off. This then, is obviously 
no time to be raising interest rates. 
Already the number of second land con- 
tracts, second mortgages, and other 
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shaky security devices grow more numer- 
ous; and at the same time, there has been 
a drastic increase in the number of fore- 
closures. These are the results of this 
artificial scarcity of money that the ad- 
ministration seems determined to accom- 
plish at any cost to the national econ- 
omy. The tremendous costs of these al- 
ready high interest rates that have been 
heaped upon millions of wage earners 
as well as small businessmen and home 
buyers, permitting moneylenders to reap 
a tremendous profit without providing 
any additional service whatsoever is dis- 
graceful. To surrender to the money- 
lenders of this country by indulging 
them in this selfish desire, is unneces- 
sary. 

May I point out that since World War 
I, through the booms, depressions, and 
crises, this country has successfully met 
its fiscal needs without the necessity to 
exceed the 414-percent interest rate ceil- 
ing on long-term U.S. bonds. I believe 
these bonds can attract buyers as they 
always have without the necessity of 
raising the interest rate. Whatever 
shortage of loanable funds that may 
arise from time to time, is, at most, a 
temporary situation. 

I further charge the Republican ad- 
ministration with promoting a scare 
campaign about inflation, which besides 
being an irresponsible act in itself, op- 
erates to discourage investors in long- 
term bonds of any kind, but rather en- 
courages them to buy stocks. Republi- 
cans from the President down have en- 
gaged in this inflation scare to justify 
various policies and results of the pres- 
ent administration. Why should the in- 
terest rates on long-term U.S. bonds be 
increased at a time when these rates are 
now at an alltime 35-year high? It 
would only add billions to the tax bill of 
working Americans, and to make it 
worse, would operate to further inflate 
all other interest rates as well. 

Ever since Mr. Eisenhower’s first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, 
boosted interest rates, interest rates in 
all fields have been steadily increasing. 
Surely the tight-money policy should 
prove to its Republican supporters that 
the inflationary atmosphere created by 
the gigantic corporations in this Nation 
cannot be deterred by the tight-money 
policy, primarily because they have no 
necessity to go to the moneylenders. 
The giant industries of steel, oil, auto- 
mobiles, and drugs, can and do admin- 
ister their prices upward, without any 
regard whatever for a tight-money policy 
that is supposed to curb inflation. 

Millions of average American families 
have been hit hard by tight money. For 
example, over the last few years, higher 
interest rates on FHA mortgages have 
added thousands of dollars to the cost 
of buying a home. 

In the final analysis, high interest 
rates increase all prices; they inflate the 
cost of raising a family, of buying a 
home, car, or appliances, and of raising 
small business capital. Thus, high in- 


terest costs are a major factor in the 
spiraling prices. 

Are not two recessions since the Re- 
publican-sponsored tight-money policy 
sufficient proof of its ineffectiveness? 
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In my view, the President’s recent re- 
quest for a higher interest rate on U.S. 
bonds is more than just bad economic 
judgment. It reflects concern for the 
bankers and the money lenders in prefer- 
ence to the welfare of the entire Nation. 
Such callous indifference to the economic 
necessities of the day are inexcusable. 
It is my intention to bring the facts to 
the American people for it is they who 
must know who in Government would 
make them economic pawns of the vested 
interests of this country. 





Funds for the Building of Schools and 
Paying of Teachers 
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Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much said in our country about the 
need for good, sound education for 
American youth. I believe that all of 
us will agree that we do want such edu- 
cation provided for them. I believe that 
the State of Indiana has been trying to 
provide such education. 

The building of schools, their mainte- 
nance, and the employment of an ade- 
quate number of capable teachers are 
very expensive and such costs will in- 
crease as time goes on. The taxes to 
support this educational system are fall- 
ing heavily on property owners, espe- 
cially the owners of homes, farms, and 
small businesses. In some school dis- 
tricts, especially those where the chil- 
dren live and go to school in one district 
and their parents are employed in an- 
other, the property taxes for the building 
and maintenance of schools have pushed 
the local property tax levy to seven, 
eight, and even as much as nine and ten 
dollars per hundred dollars of taxable 
property. 

In order to alleviate this burden, tax- 
payers are considering many alterna- 
tives. For years it has been suggested 
that the Federal Government contribute 
heavily to the support of our schools, but 
that, too, entails several problems. One 
is that the Federal Government is, as we 
know, heavily in debt, and in the end the 
taxpayer is also paying for all of the 
Federal money, plus the expense of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. If Federal money is to 
be used, a problem also arises about the 
formula for allocating the money among 
the various States and schoo] districts. 
Some say that Federal assistance should 
be according to the need of the respective 
States. This could lead to a great un- 
fairness, as a State which has refused to 
tax its citizens to build and maintain its 
schools, and frankly there are such 
States, naturally has needs greater than 
those States which have taxed them- 
selves to give their children a proper 
education. School districts in Indiana 
have been leaders in building and main- 
taining adequate educational systems. 
Any Federal criteria for either school 
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construction or teachers’ salaries that 
bases that allocation on need would give 
great advantage to those States which 
refuse to pay adequate taxes for educa- 
tion. This practice would condone those 
States which have failed to collect taxes 
to properly construct and operate their 
schools, and would encourage these 
States to rely on the money other States 
pay into the Federal treasury. 

Certain States have encouraged in- 
dustry to move from Indiana. The State 
of Indiana has lost considerable industry 
to these States by giving an exemption 
on property taxes. That brings about an 
interesting situation. Several States 
give industries 10 years freedom from 
taxes if they will move their factories 
from Indiana to their State. This in- 
dustry, which has paid taxes to main- 
tain Indiana schools, goes to another 
State and pays no taxes. Taxpayers in 
Indiana employed in that industry lose 
their jobs and the Indiana school system 
loses the taxes this industry paid. The 
industry pays no taxes in its new loca- 
tion so that State has a greater need for 
the Federal money. If legislation is 
passed which allocates Federal aid on 
the basis of need, Indiana would pay 
taxes to the Federal Government to build 
schools in these States that take industry 
away fom Indiana. This situation could 
go on and on. 

However, we must admit that there 
is a great need to find additional reve- 
nue sources to build and support our 
schools without creating a greater bur- 
den on the local property owner. 

In addition to these problems arising 
from proposals for Federal assistance in 
education, we also have a national fear, 
and I think a just one, that the Govern- 
ment might dominate our schools and 
would not exert the same care in spend- 
ing our tax dollars as the individual 
States do. It is, fortunately, a problem 
to which there is a solution. 

The Federal Government, through in- 
come and excise taxes, has been taking a 
tremendous tax bite out of our national 
economy. The Federal Government has, 
throughout the years, exploited new 
taxes in an aggressive manner and now 
dominates the excise, corporation, and 
personal income tax field. What I pro- 
pose is that the Federal Government 
earmark a certain part of the taxes it 
takes from the citizens of each State to 
return to that State for educational 
purposes. The Federal Government 
would have no claim on this money; 
there would be no part of it remaining 
in Washington. The relationship of the 
Federal Government to this money 
would be the same as that of the county 
treasurer in each of the 92 counties in 
the State of Indiana. If the treasurer 
is to collect a $3 levy for schools in a cer- 
tain township or district, all of it, not 
just part of it is sent to that district. 

I have introduced legislation whereby 
the Federal Government shall return to 
each State one-half of the tax it col- 
lects on cigarettes sold in that State. 
The State would be obliged to use this 
money for teachers’ salaries or the con- 
struction of school buildings, whichever 
it determines is most needed. This 
would not encourage a State to cut down 
on its property taxes in order to get Fed- 
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eral aid. Each State would get back a 
certain portion of that which its tax- 
payers had paid. 

I mentioned the possibility of the cig- 
arette tax to an educator friend of mine. 
He said that it wouldn’t be enough. I 
pointed out to him that if the Federal 
Government returned to Indiana just 
one-half of the cigarette tax, that is, 4 
cents of every 8 cents tax per pack, it 
would amount to $24 million per year, 
which is three times the amount Indiana 
would receive under proposed legislation. 
He readily agreed that this legislation 
would meet their needs. It would be 
a simple matter to determine how much 
each State would receive, for all States 
except three have imposed State cig- 
arette taxes, which require that accurate 
sales records are kept. 

For more than a decade we have heard 
many voices raised to provide Federal 
financial assistance to our schools to re- 
lieve the burden on State and local rev- 
enue sources. These proposals have var- 
ied widely but have inevitably become 
mired down, owing to the problems stem- 
ming from the Federal association with 
the program. If we really want to pro- 
vide additional money for school pur- 
poses here is a way to do it and leave the 
authority with the States and communi- 
ties. This will offset much of the criti- 
cism of the other proposals and avoid 
some of the problems which have pre- 
vented enactment of other suggestions. 

Furthermore, the several alternative 
plans for Federal aid which have been 
before the Congress this year are all 
temporary “stopgap” measures, or so 
we are told. A rebate of excise tax col- 
lections could provide a steady and per- 
manent source of additional revenue for 
school purposes. There would be no 
need for congressional wrangles about 
the distribution of such funds, for each 
State would receive what it would be en- 
titled to, based on its own consumption. 

This approach need not be limited to 
one-half of the cigarette tax. It could 
be a greater or lesser proportion of that 
tax or it could be related to some sim- 
ilar Federal excise tax or a percentage 
of a personal income tax paid by each 
State which would provide adequate 
funds. It does provide an opportunity 
for persons concerned about this grow- 
ing financial problem to meet the need 
for additional school funds and avoid 
many of the pitfalls of other Federal 
school-aid suggestions. 





Do We Value Our Free Civilization? 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Freedom Institute of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Jamaica, N.Y., is designed to inform 
Students at the graduate level of the 
nature and evils of communism as con- 
trasted to the priceless gift of freedom. 
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In view of the developments at Paris, 
the following eloquent address given by 
Senator THomas J. Dopp at the convoca- 
tion of the Freedom Institute on May 
14, 1960, is particularly timely, and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Appress OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD AT THE 
CONVOCATION OF THE FREEDOM INSTITUTE OF 
St. JoHN’s UNIVERSITY, JAMAICA, N.Y., MAy 
14, 1960 
On Thursday of this week, during debate 

on the Senate floor, I had occasion to refer 
to the Pulitzer Prize-winning novel “Advise 
and Consent,” which pictures an America of 
a few years hence, an America in which 
demagogs can inflame huge gatherings and 
bring them to their feet cheering with the 
slogan, “I would rather crawl to Moscow on 
my hands and knees than be killed by an 
atomic bomb.” 

Should this book prove prophetic, it will 
mean that our people have rejected the 
choice between liberty and death made by 
Patrick Henry and the Founding Fathers, the 
choice which drew the cheers of America 
from 1775 down to the recent past. 

The fundamental question before the 
United States and our free world allies in 
the coming decade is this: Do we value our 
free civilization enough to run all the risks 
and meet all the challenges which the Com- 
munists will force upon us in the years 
ahead? It is in the context of this ques- 
tion that I would like to discuss the subject 
that has been assigned to me today—‘Po- 
litical freedom under a representative gov- 
ernment and in a totalitarian state.” 

I do not think it likely that an ignoble 
surrender policy will ever be publicly pro- 
claimed by high American officials as their 
political platform. 

Men and nations have frequently betrayed 
their best interests through fear but they 


have generally rationalized and disguised: 


their cowardice and not publicly proclaimed 
it. Surrender, if it comes, will probably 
come in more subtle ways, but the end re- 
sult will be the same. We need not look, 
therefore, for base pronouncements. We 
must seek out the trend in less obvious signs 
and guises. And such signs are not wanting. 

When the preservation of freedom in West 
Berlin appeared to run serious risk of war a 
year ago, there was no dearth of advocates, 
at home and abroad, for a policy of conces- 
sion and retreat that would temporarily 
avoid risk of war at the probable cost of 
freedom for West Berlin. 

There is today a rapidly growing move- 
ment, well organized, well represented in the 
press, movies and TV, in the scientific com- 
munity and in government, people so fear- 
ful of the risks of the cold war, that they 
are willing to accept nuclear disarmament 
on almost any terms, with or without an 
adequate system of detection and enforce- 
ment. 

These people are not concerned that this 
could condemn the United States to a mili- 
tary inferiority which would make our even- 
tual surrender or destruction inevitable. 
They are concerned only with their fears of 
the present. 

And then we have the school of British 
intellectuals now openly advocating what our 
own “softies” have heretofore kept below the 
surface. This group, headed by Lord 
Bertrand Russell and Philip Toynbee, be- 
lieves that we must give up nuclear weapons 
now to assure that they will never be used 
against us, that we should seek the best 
terms from the Soviets we can get; but if 
they should be totally intransigent we should 
give up nuclear weapons anyway, and submit 
to Communist control as a preferable alter- 
native to carrying on the present struggle 
that might lead to nuclear war. 
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Toynbee states the basic philosophy of this 
group in the following sentence: 

“In the terrible context of nuclear war, 
even the vital differences between commu- 
nism and Western freedom become almost 
unimportant.” 

Almost unimportant. 

This is the neutralist intellectual’s equiv- 
alent of “I would rather crawl to Moscow on 
my hands and knees than be killed by an 
atomic bomb.” ; 

It does not matter to these people that by 
building our strength we maintain a good 
chance of preserving both our lives and our 
freedom. It does not matter that the blood 
bath which historically follows every Com- 
munist seizure might take more lives than 
the A-bomb. It does not matter that the 
existence they purchased by surrender would 
be only the exploited existence of a Commu- 
nist slave. 

It matters only that the element of risk 
is large, and that, to them, any considerable 
risk to existence is a greater evil than the 
loss of Christian civilization. They are so 
overwhelmed at the horror of nuclear de- 
struction that all other values are for them 
already destroyed and are rendered relatively 
meaningless. 

Whether this neutralist philosophy will re- 
main an isolated view held by an insignifi- 
cant group, manifesting itself infrequently 
in test ban rallies or in occasional picketing 
of Downing Street and the White House; or 
whether this poisonous creed will seep into 
the marrow of our national bone structure 
and paralyze us, will depend upon whether 
our people really understand, or can be 
brought to understand, what the loss of na- 
tional freedom and subjection to Communist 
tyranny would mean. 

There are two basic replies to the neutral- 
ist position. The first is that we can avoid 
both catastrophies, nuclear war and enslave- 
ment, by remaining militarily strong and 
standing firm against aggression. This is a 
potent argument. It is a tangible argument. 
It is a demonstrable argument that bas thus 
far worked. It is the basis of our national 
policy. It has been exhaustively debated, its 
tenets are widely known, and I therefore 
forego discussion of it today in favor of the 
second argument against neutralism, which 
is less understood and little discussed. 

This argument maintains that the politi- 
cal destruction of Western civilization and 
its system of free institutions constitutes a 
death for its people and its nations just as 
violent, just as hideous, just as final as nu- 
clear destruction itself, that there is little to 
choose between nuclear physical destruction 
and Communist political destruction. 

The detailed knowledge of communism in 
all its aspects is available; indeed it is abun- 
dant. But the evil of communism is so alien, 
so appalling, so far removed from anything 
in our own experience, that our intellectuais 
and our people ignore the evidence. 

By and large, men believe what they are 
prepared to believe, what is familiar to them, 
what jibes with their own experience. We 
ignore the clear signs in order to retain our 
familiar conceptions. We shield our eyes 
from the reality of communism or we lack 
the intellectual curiosity to inquire into it. 

On the supernatural level, we have read 
in the lives of the saints of occasions when 
they were granted visions of human evil as 
God sees it, and the sight of this evil in its 
true light was so loathsome, so horrible that 
they felt they would die were the visions not 
instantly withdrawn. And ever after they 
would die rather than commit evil. 

So on the natural level, a true picture of 
atheistic communism would so repel the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world could 
they but see it, that they would risk all that 
they have to defend themselves and their 
posterity against it. Our task is to bring 
this true picture before them in every way 
we can. 
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Communism can win only in darkness, 
deceit, error, and falsehood. Freedom can 
win only in light, candor, logic, and truth. 
This struggle must be fought on the in- 
tellectual front. Once we have won the 
intellectual struggle for men’s minds, the 
other battles will be easily won and com- 
munism will be remembered in history as 
just another mental plague and torment that 
cost men dearly. 

Your Freedom Institute is a great and 
early arsenal of truth and freedom. I con- 
gratulate St. John’s University for exerting 
leadership in this field as it has throughout 
its distinguished history in so many fields 
of learning. 

I hope that the Judiciary Committee of 
the U.S. Senate will favorably recommend, 
within the next few weeks, the establishment 
of a National Freedom Academy, an acad- 
emy which aims to do on the national level 
what the Freedom Institute is doing here at 
St. John’s University. 

It is a relatively easy thing to imagine 
the horrors of physical destruction brought 
on by a nuclear attack. It seems a difficult 
thing for people to understand the meaning 
of the political, moral, and social destruc- 
tion that is involved in the communization 
of the civilized world. We cannot even 
grasp the full extent of it by looking at what 
the Communists have done already in the 
areas they control. For they have been un- 
able to completely work their will on their 
subject peoples. 

The existence of a great and powerful free 
community exercises a restraint upon them. 
The public remembrance of the old order 
still limits them. The need to concede some 
things to the wishes of their subjects still 
restrains them. Should they conquer the 
world, and thus gain complete security, they 
could work their terrible will unrestrained 
and put into total practice their dialectic 
which is as yet only half realized. 

Prof. Gerhart Neimeyer of Notre Dame 
University, has described the meaning of 
Communist rule in a brilliant essay, a classic, 
recently appearing in Modern Age. 

Dr. Neimeyer says at one point: 

“Communism is destructive with a novel 
quality, not mere injustice or mere unfree- 
dom, but the ravaging of the reality of hu- 
man life by the spirit of dogmatized unre- 
ality. Western intellectuals understand the 
danger of material destruction, which is, aft- 
er all, simple and obvious. The quality of 
communism’s destructiveness has so far 
escaped their grasp. To understand it, one 
must get oneself to enter a mental world of 
distortion, reason perverted with the aid of 
force, half-truth set up as dogma, deceit 
espoused as norm.” 

If the Communists sought only to rule the 
world, then the danger could be judged in 
the same light as that of previous aggressive 
tyrannies. But they want more than to 
rule the world. They want to destroy it and 
remake it in the image of their insane 
dogma. 

To the Communist, everything that we 
hold to be true is false. Our ideals, values, 
customs, loyalties are to him parts of an 
ugly system he is determined to destroy. 
Our concepts of God, the individual, the 
family, truth, love, freedom, justice are to 
him objects of hatred and derision. 

But our world haunts him. He cannot be 
content just to deride us and wait for our 
demise. If our truths are real, then his life 
is a senseless nightmare. He must banish 
our values to vindicate his own. 

In the long run, therefore, our death be- 
comes essential to his life. He is locked 
tight in an irrational system which admits of 
no truth or standard of measurement out- 
side its own dialectic. 

To the extent that he is a Communist, he 
abhors the non-Communist world and is 
compelled to work for its destruction. To 
the extent that he is a Communist, he can 
know no peace. He is driven on by a desper- 
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ate inner compulsion toward the destruction 
of the existing world order. 

The only priority ahead of the destruction 
of our system is the building and preserva- 
tion of his own. The only restraints upon 
his designs against us are his fears for the 
safety of his own system. 

The threat of Communist subjugation, 
therefore, differs from the threat of all pre- 
vious attempts to conquer the world. Here 
is no tyranny which seeks domination only 
for the sake of power, or spoils, or exploita- 
tion, or even the gratification of limitless 
ambition. Here is a depraved Samson which 
seeks to pull down the pillars of the present 
world and raise in its place a structure such 
as man has never seen. How would our 
lives be changed should the Communists 
achieve world domination? What would 
Communist rule mean in America? 

The revealed truths of religion would be 
thoroughly and systematically stamped out. 
Religious instruction and services, the Sac- 
raments, the means of grace which we hold 
to be essential for the salvation of the human 
soul, would be made as unavailable as per- 
verted man can make them. Knowledge of 
the true goal of our existence, eternal life, 
would be erased insofar as it is possible for 
it to be erased. 

The concept of private property, around 
which so much of our daily life revolves, 
would be swept away. The fabric of free 
choice, through which we shape our lives 
by thousands of our own decisions, would be 
unraveled. Family life as we know it would 
disappear. Our free associations would be 
gone. 

Pride of country, respect for law, satis- 
faction with our basic political and social 
order, all of which so much conditions our 
habitual attitudes, our character, our per- 
sonality—all this would vanish. 

Every aspect of our lives, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, would be swept away 
and in its place erected the insane, irra- 
tional, antihuman regimentation of every 
phase of life, which requires not mere sub- 
mission to evil but active participation in it. 

Again to quote Dr. Neimeyer: 

“Their rule is ‘not of this world,’ not of 
the world of present reality, but of the un- 
reality of speculative fiction. That is why 
their hostility to the present-day world is 
so unrelenting. That is why they impose 
their party line not merely to secure their 
power, but to combat the expressions of the 
present-day world in art, poetry, music, 
philosophy, and religion. That is why they 
are never contented with mere compliance 
under their rule, but always seek to break 
their victim’s mind from the world of com- 
mon humanity, to attach it to the cause of 
the dialectic future, to bring about its in- 
ner transformation by means of self-criti- 
cism or public confession. That is why they 
cannot stop lecturing even to their life-long 
enemies in the inhuman setting of the prison 
camps. That is why there can be for them 
no truth, ethics, wisdom, save in the party’s 
will, why every act of the party’s power is to 
them hallowed through its service to the 
dialectic of history. And that is why Com- 
munists, in their relations with men and 
women of the present-day world can never 
achieve peace, no matter how strong a struc- 
ture of power they erect.” 

For the existence that we have known, 
Communist rule would mean a death as 
final as the grave. And our despair would 
be magnified by the sight of our children 
and grandchildren born into and growing up 
in a world alien to everything once cher- 
ished—a world of darkness, a world without 
faith, a world dead to either temporal or 
eternal realities. 

This is the fate which the avant-garde of 
the neutralists is willing to accept now if 
they can thereby purchase the guarantee 
that there will be no war; death of the soul, 
death of the spirit, death of the heart, if 
only the body is permitted to live. 
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Failure to understand the evil of com- 
munism is only half of our problem. The 
other half is that so many free people do 
not understand the meaning of Government 
in their lives, nor the significance of free- 
dom. 

They tend to downgrade the importance 
of our political structure. They tend to 
think that we work out our destiny, our 
happiness in the private sphere of life and 
that the public sphere provides only util- 
ities, peripheral benefits, law, order, safety. 

They think that a change of government, 
or a new system of government, might cause 
some distress, some inconvenience but it 
would not reach the heart of our existence, 
it need not intrude upon the inner sanctum 
of our lives, 

Many of our people regard government as 
a nuisance, a game of spoils for politicians, 
a butt for jokes. Many think that what- 
ever degree of contentment and happiness 
they have achieved has come about inde- 
pendently of, or in spite of our political 
institutions rather than in large measure 
because of them. 

These assumptions are tragically errone- 
ous. The extent to which our lives are in- 
fluenced by public institutions is difficult to 
exaggerate. Our education, our develop- 
ment, our ideas, goals, hopes, are all heavily 
influenced by a variety of public institu- 
tions. These institutions reflect the basic 
ideas of our people about God, about the 
nature of life, the destiny of mankind, the 
way that life should be lived. 

Our public institutions determine whether 
our home is our refuge or a mere extension 
of the state; whether we live with our neigh- 
bors comfortably as with friends, or fearfully 
as with spies; whether we raise our children 
according to our lights, or surrender them to 
the state; whether we are free to work out 
a@ private life of our own making, or have 
no private life, but only a public existence 
ordered to serve the all-consuming demands 
of the state. 

If our public institutions reflect our re- 
ligious, ethical, and social ideals, our per- 
sonal growth can take place with a certain 
harmony. If they do not, we are at best 
dogged with doubt and confusion and, at 
worst, reduced to hopeless frustration and 
neurotic helplessness. 

If there are no religious or ethical con- 
victions reflected in public institutions, but 
only a ruthless program to exterminate them 
and replace them with false gods and dis- 
torted truth, then the purpose of human life 
is so frustrated, the goal of life is so obscured, 
that it is really dehumanized. 

And so the uprooting of public order, the 
destruction of this system of free institu- 
tions and its replacement with an order 
which is totally alien would wholly destroy 
our mode of existence as we have known it. 
This is a death as real as physical death 
itself. 

And as the public framework is pulled 
down, as the churches are destroyed, as our 
ideals are uprooted, as human knowledge of 
God and His revelation is blotted out, as all 
the moral refinements and elevations of hu- 
man nature wrought by thousands of years 
of our Judaic-Christian heritage are eroded 
away, our descendants may be condemned to 
a death infinitely more final than physical 
death, for we leave to them a world without 
the instruction, the aids, the instruments of 
grace which are necessary to man’s eternal 
salvation. 

That is the argument that I would make 
to the neutralist intellectual. But I would 
make it with scant hope of success, for in 
many ways he is little better than the 
Communist. 

He is the lukewarm, for whom Christ 
reserved perhaps the most severe condemna- 
tion of the New Testament. 

Convinced that there are no moral abso- 
lutes, he can wholly commit himself to noth- 
ing and he finds nothing worth suffering 
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greatly for or giving his life for. Convinced 
that there is no life beyond the grave, ani- 
mal survival is to him the ultimate reality. 

Fear blinds him to his own best interests; 
pettiness robs him of the magnanimous 
courage to risk all for the sake of posterity; 
pride compels him to cloak his fear and 
pettiness in the mantle of high, noble mo- 
tives. All he can offer the civilization which 
has given him life and growth is the whim- 
pering counsel of despair and abandonment. 

Only history can tell how much of our 
intellectual community deserves this de- 
scription. We may fervently hope the por- 
tion is small. 

Any philosophy or political program which 
aims at the avoidance of death or destruc- 
tion is foredoomed to failure. 

Death, in the end, comes to all men and 
destruction comes upon all material things. 
In the century-old words of Cardinal New- 
man: 

“The world passes, the lofty palace 
crumbles, the busy city is mute, the ships 
of Tarshish are sped away; death comes upon 
the heart and the flesh. The veil is break- 
ing.” 

It is not the circumstance of death, but 
the moral quality of life that has eternal sig- 
nificance. 

Let us help our countrymen to react to 
the risk of nuclear death not with a craven 
terror that prompts the betrayal of all we 
value in return for the wormlike existence 
of Communist slaves for ourselves and our 
descendants. Let us help them to regard 
death as the time of judgment, the time of 
entry into immortality. 

Let our people live, and if need be die, in 
defense of our faith, our freedom and our 
country, confident that our individual des- 
tiny and the survival of our race is yet in 
the hands of Divine Providence, a Providence 
which, if we but act our part with courage 
and loyalty, may yet ordain for us and our 
children a full, natural life in a world in 
which the peace of a just political and moral 
order is extended to all peoples. 





Addresses of Congressman John Brad-. 


emas, of Indiana, and Martin Mc- 
Kneally, National Commander of the 
American Legion, at Dedication of New 
Post Home of James Lowell Corey Post 
68, American Legion, Argos, Ind., May 
15, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 15, in Argos, Ind., members 
of the James Lowell Corey Post 68 of 
the American Legion took part in cere- 
monies marking the dedication of a new 
post home to replace one that burned 
in 1958. 

Among the persons participating in 
this event were the distinguished former 
Governor of the State of Indiana, the 
Honorable Henry F. Schricker; the In- 
diana department commander of the 
American Legion, Donald Hynes; and the 
commander of the James Lowell Corey 
Post, Bruce Van Der Weele. 

Of particular interest to the Legion- 
naires and their families was the moving 
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address of the national commander of 
the American Legion, Martin B. Mc- 
Kneally, of New York, who dedicated the 
new post home. 


CONGRESSMAN BRADEMAS PRESENTS AMERICAN 
FLAG 


It was my honor on this occasion to 
to present to the members of the James 
Lowell Corey Post a 49-star flag which 
had flown over the Capitol of the United 
States on July 4, 1959, the day when the 
49-star flag became the official flag of 
our country. I was also pleased to pre- 
sent the post with four pencil drawings 
of the ‘Four Fortresses of Freedom,” the 
White House, the Capitol, the Supreme 
Court, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous.consent 
I include my own remarks on this oc- 
casion and those of National American 
Legion Commander McKneally: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS ON 
May 15, 1960, Arcos, INp. 

Governor Schricker, Commander McKneal- 
ly, Commander Hynes, Commander Van Der 
Weele, fellow Legionnaires and friends, today 
is a great day not only for members of the 
James Lowell Corey Post of the American 
Legion but for all Hoosier Legionnaires. Not 
often do we have an opportunity to have our 
distinguished national commander, Martin 
McKneally, in our midst and we welcome him 
here today. 

I want to congratulate Commander Van 
Der Weele and all the members of James 
Lowel Corey Post 68 of Argos for their ded- 
icated efforts which have made possible the 
construction of this fine new home. 


ARMED FORCES WEEK SLOGAN: POWER FOR PEACE 


It is fitting and proper that we should ded- 
icate this new home on the eve of Armed 
Forces Week, which begins tomorrow and 
runs through May 22. Commander McKneal- 
ly has asked all Legionnaires to support the 
1ith observance of this week and Comman- 
der Hynes has been named by the Governor 
of Indiana to serve as Indiana State chair- 
man of the observance. 

The recognition of Armed Forces Week is 
therefore a splendid symbol of the continu- 
ing devotion of the American Legion to the 
security and defense of our country and to 
the cause of freedom. 

The slogan of Armed Forces Week is “Power 
for Peace.” All Americans want peace. 
Democrats want peace. Republicans want 
peace. You want peace and I want peace. 
Yet you and I know that today the world is 
standing on a tightrope, with peace depend- 
ing in large measure on the capacity of a 
divided world to maintain its balance and 
not fall into the volcano of nuclear war. 

REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS DISCUSS ARMS 

CONTROL 

It is encouraging to see that political lead- 
ers of both our great political parties are now 
discussing the problem of arms control more 
seriously than it has ever been discussed be- 
fore. For as Secretary of State Christian 
Herter made clear in February in his famous 
speech to the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the only sure longrun way to 
defend ourselves in this troubled world is to 
work out an effective disarmament agree- 
ment with our adversaries in the Soviet 
Union, an agreement which, I nasten to add, 
will of course require effective inspection 
guarantees. 

WE MUST BE MILITARILY STRONG IN ORDER TO 
DISCUSS DISARMAMENT 

But I am sure Commander McKneally 
would agree with me that we in America 
must be strong militarily if we are to have 
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bargaining power in dealing with the Soviet 
Union, even on the subject of disarmament. 

We cannot lead effectively from a position 
of military weakness. 

That is the meaning of the slogan, “Power 
for Peace.” 

We must be strong not only militarily but 
economically and diplomatically as well, for 
our Communist adversaries do not fight the 
cold war on one front alone. We have al- 
ready seen, for example, how Khrushchev has 
been exploiting the unhappy blunder of the 
U-2 incident for all the anti-American prop- 
aganda he can make of it. 

I have no wish to exploit this matter for 
partisan gain for we want our President to 
enjoy the united support of the American 
people as he goes into talks at the summit 
which may directly affect the destiny and 
peace of the entire world. We nonetheless 
must recognize how our Government has 
been placed on the defensive by this inci- 
dent and by the way in which Khrushchev 
has been using it. 


AMERICA FACED WITH POWERFUL CHALLENGE IN 
SOVIET UNION 


We must realize more than ever by the 
events of recent days and by the trip which 
Khrushchev made across our country last 
year that in him and in the Soviet people 
whom he leads we are confronted with the 
most powerful challenge to our survival as a 
free society in all the history of the American 
Republic. We must be prepared to under- 
stand the nature of the challenge we face. 

We believe in a free society. The Com- 
munists believe in a slave society. 

We believe in an open society. The Com- 
munists believe in a closed society. 

If we are effectively to meet the challenge 
of the Communist world, we must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice. We must understand 
why we must be strong if we are to con- 
tinue to be free. 


WE MUST HAVE POWER IF WE ARE TO HAVE 
PEACE 


Better than most organizations in our 
country, the American Legion understands 
the dangers of the Communist challenge to 
freedom, understands why we must have 
power if we are to have peace. 

I therefore deem it a high honor and a 
privilege, as your Representative in Congress, 
in the presence of our national and State 
commanders and of Commander Van Der 
Weele and all my fellow Legionnaires to 
present to the members of the James 
Lowell Corey Post 68 of the American Legion 
this American flag which was flown over the 
Capitol of the United States on July 4, 1959, 
the day the 49-star flag became the official 
flag of our country. 

I have another gift which I am pleased 
at this time to present to you, four pencil 
drawings of the Four Fortresses of American 
Freedom: The White House, the Capitol, the 
Supreme Court Building and the Declaration 
of Independence. 

May these drawings and may this flag 
serve as an ever constant reminder to all 
members of the American Legion of the 
greatness of our country and the freedom 
which is the birthright of the American 
people. 

REMARKS OF NATIONAL COMMANDER MARTIN B. 
MCcKNEALLY, THE AMERICAN LEGION, AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW HOME OF THE JAMES 
LOWELL Corey Post, ArGos, IND., May 15, 
1960 
I am delighted to be in Argos and to assist 

in the dedication of this beautiful new build- 

ing wherein will be housed not only the men 
and women of James Lowell Corey Post but 

their ideals as well. This new post home is a 

fulfillment of the hopes and labors of the 

men and women of Argos for 40 years. It is 

& monument and at once a milestone of 

progress in the history of the American 


Legion. 
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The American Legion stands solely as the 
architect of the rehabilitation program with 
its network of hospitals across the land 
which is monument enough for any group 
of founders, but what of the millions of 
hours spent in hospital visitations? What 
of the millions of dollars spent in child wel- 
fare? What of the original thinking that 
chartered the course of the country in ways 
of preparedness or national security? What 
of the GI bill, written by the American Le- 
gion and sponsored over the protest of pro- 
fessional educators? What of the develop- 
ment of a strong, authentic voice in the 
field of Americanism? What of the mul- 
tifarious arts of charity that have become a 
legend in the land? What a heritage—what 
& perfect description of this heritage of char- 
ity was written by the immortal Shakespeare 
when he penned the lines which read: “How 
far that little candle throws its beams, so 
shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


THE PURPOSE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


I have said on previous occasions that the 
American Legion purpose in our day was the 
sustaining of the doctrine of belief upon 
which this Nation was founded and without 
which it must perish, and that is the belief 
in the existence of God and in the dignity 
of human personality. I need not point out 
to you that today it is those twin beliefs 
which are under the most relentless and the 
most powerful attack in the history of man- 
kind. 


CALLS FOR CONTINUED ATTENTION TO U.S. 
GRAVES ABROAD 


The American Legion holds in high es- 
teem the profession and the office of the 
soldier. If it were not for the soldier there 
would be no America and there would be no 
hope for men who love freedom. In man’s 
ceaseless struggle to be free, he must be 
willing to pay the enormous costs of war. 
It is the melancholy record of fallen man, 
that his motivations conflict and collide. 
His will to do evil and his baseness must 
be reckoned with and the reckoning some- 
times enslaves and it very frequently kills. 
I commend to your most reverent attention 
the thousands of graves abroad in ceme- 
teries cared for by the American Govern- 
ment and I direct you to the fact that five 
new cemeteries are to be dedicated this 
year. Hardly a word is written, a picture 
published concerning this subject and I am 
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informed that this is so because the pres- 
ent-day rationale of the American people is 
not to be reminded of the ugliness of the 
cost of freedom. Freedom and the cause of 
America we say to you, must never be com- 
puted in the terms of dollars and cents. The 
only item to be considered is the cost of 
men’s lives. Reminiscence and reminders 
of this fact must be the No. 1 item on the 
agenda of our daily lives, depression, and 
sadness to the contrary notwithstanding. 


“WE ARE EITHER FOR FREEDOM OR WE ARE 
AGAINST IT” 

For we have an enemy, an enemy that 
opposes everything that we hold dear and 
that enemy makes our age one of tremen- 
dous risks. And in this age there is no neu- 
trality, we are either for freedom or we are 
against it. Fear of atomic destruction does 
not provide us with the solution of the di- 
lemma. There is a considerable body of 
intellectuals whom the fear of atomic war 
has obsessed. They have made their ob- 
jective in life only the preserving of exist- 
ence. One reads of their thinking with a 
certain horrifying fascination. Phillip 
Toynbee states as follows: “In the terrible 
contest of nuclear war even the vital dif- 
ferences between communism and western 
freedom become almost unimportant.” 

The West he declares should, “negotiate 
at once with the Russians and get the best 
terms that are available.” Since Russia in 
his estimation is now and will continue to 
remain stronger there is nothing to do for 
the West “but to negotiate from compara- 
tive weakness.” He admits that this may 
well set up the total domination of the 
world by Russia in a few years. The Soviets 
would impose on us a regime which most 
of us detest but this is better than allow- 
ing the human race to destroy itself. And 
one of Toynbee’s confreres observes, “I might 
not much mind living under Soviet domi- 
nation.” 

These men are not Communists but they 
have lost their will; they have lost it to fear 
and to despair, in the pursuit of existence. 
They have lost sight of the truth which is 
simple enough and that is that we in our 
day are faced with two destructive forces 
of incredible dimensions. The bomb repre- 
sents material devastation, the Communist 
party political destruction. 
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THE SOLEMN DILEMMA OF OUR TIME 


This is the solemn dilemma of our time 
and this is the foremost consideration of 
our people this afternoon. The administra- 
tion in Washington has chosen by its con- 
tinuation of nuclear testing, by the flight of 
the U-2 over the secret territory of the So- 
viets to pursue the ideal of political free- 
dom. What kind of a nation with the holy 
mission of preserving its sovereignty, its 
people, and its freedom, would do less in the 
face of the gigantic dilemma? To sit by 
knowing what we know, facing what we 
face, and do nothing, would make the ceme- 
teries of Europe where our honored dead are 
entombed, and the whole history of this 
Republic a gargantuan jest. The adminis- 
tration is charged through its intelligence 
service with the responsibility of providing 
for the safety of its people; its duty is plain 
and it is to gather the facts with which it 
may discharge that duty. Must we act as 
if its duty were less? Must we act as if the 
obtaining of information necessary to our 
own defense against a secretive and threat- 
ening power was to commit asin? Are we 
to assume the abasing role of the boy caught 
with his hand in the cooky jar when we 
know the food there obtained is the only 
means of sustaining freedom and hope? I 
for one American, suffer no embarrassment 
and highly praise all those in authority who 
see clearly the bitter dilemma of these days. 
We of the American Legion do not seek to 
impose our views but we do propose to all 
that there is no flight from the serious busi- 
ness of our days and that is the survival of 
free man. 


MEN OF COURAGE, FAITH, IDEALS NEEDED 


The late Albert Camus tells us, “with 
every dawn an assassin slips into some cell, 
murder is the question before us.” This is 
the solemn keynote of our time, the murder 
of men and the murder of ideals. As Amer- 
icans, let us conduct ourselves asmen. Men 
of courage, men of faith, and men of ideals. 
There is no other way open to us, for Amer- 
icans may not be craven, they may not be 
pacifistic, they may not be men of despair. 

In the world there is but one city in 
which we can dwell, it is the city of the 
halt, the blind, the maimed, but it is the 
city of charity, and it is the city of courage, 
the city of freedom. It is the City of God. 
Outside it is the night. 





SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God Omnipotent, Thou only art 
the help and hope of our distracted world 
in all the disasters in human relation- 
ships the wrath of men brings upon it. 

Though people imagine a vain thing, 
Thou still art God, and Thy mercy en- 
dureth forever, in spite of all human 
denials and betrayals. 

Make plain to our understanding that 
our legislative enactments and our eco- 
nomic adjustments in the realm of trade 
and commerce in themselves cannot 
bring social salvation, except as they 
clear the way for the spiritual under- 
girding without which we labor in vain 
and all our endeavors are as futile props 
against a decaying house that the Lord 
hath not made. 


We ask it in the name of the One whose 
truth shall make usfree. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 17, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. BARTLETT, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.6215. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales; 

H.R. 8606. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine O. Conover; 

H.R. 9406. An act for the relief of William 
J. Huntsman; 

H.R.9711. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Stoermer; 

H.R. 11826. An act for the relief of Loren 
W. Willis; and 


H.R. 11827. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Howard L. Clark. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 684. An act for the relief of Gerald Deg- 
nan, William C. Williams, Harry Eakon, 
Jacob Beebe, Thorvald Ohnstad, Evan §S. 
Henry, Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Kotila, 
Bernard Rock, Bud J. Carlson, Charles F. 
Curtis, and A. N. Dake; 

S. 2317. An act for the relief of Mary Alice 
Clements; 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin; 

8.2779. An act relating to the election 
under section 1372 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the Augusta Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Staunton, Va.; and 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to permit cer- 
tain temporary and permanent construction 
work on the Capitol Grounds in connection 
with the erection of a building on privately 
owned property adjacent thereto. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 6215. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales; 

H.R. 8606. An act for the relief of Katherine 
O. Conover; 

H.R. 9406. An act for the relief of William 
J. Huntsman; 

H.R.9711. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Stoermer; 

H.R. 11826. An act for the relief of Loren 
W. Willis; and 

H.R. 11827. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Howard L. Clark. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and the Flood Con- 
trol, Rivers, and Harbors Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Works were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 





THE UNITED STATES AND FREE 
WORLD UNITY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the summit conference has col- 
lapsed, leaving in its wake confusion, 
discord, and a feeling of dismay in many 
quarters. 

The fact that the conference accom- 
plished nothing is not, in and of itself, 
the overriding factor which has left 
the people of the world with a deep feel- 
ing of anxiety. What is important is 
the manner in which an effort to ne- 
gotiate was smashed before it had even 
started. 

It is apparent that whatever the facts 
which were used to prevent discussion, 
there was a determination to prevent 
discussion. The spirit of Camp David 
has been replaced by a spirit of discord, 
and an uneasy world is groping its way 
into a future which, Mr. President, no 
one can see very clearly. 

It goes without saying that the United 
States and the free world are going to 
have to reassess their position. 

I do not believe there is any doubt 
as to the essential unity of this coun- 
try. By that, I do not mean a general- 
ized unity which covers everything, and 
therefore means nothing. I do mean 
unity on the specific points upon which 
all Americans—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike—are in agreement. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who have openly 
proclaimed their opposition to freedom 
as a way of life now realize how deep 
that unity is. 

The American people are determined 
to do whatever is necessary to preserve 
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their freedom. They are not going to be 
panicked; they are not going to be di- 
vided; they are not going to be black- 
mailed. 

The American people, I believe, are 
determined to maintain the strength 
that is necessary in order to survive in a 
world where a major power has set as its 
basic standard of right the issue of 
might. 

The American people are determined 
that free men shall not be surrendered 
to the untender mercies of dictators. I 
hope no one will be deceived into prema- 
ture actions on the assumption that 
America lacks the will or the determina- 
tion to resist. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
of that unity which I think should be 
made very clear. It is that unity does 
not imply that we ignore mistakes or 
that we smother differences. What it 
does imply is that we shall treat errors 
as mistakes to be corrected, not as lever- 
age to separate our Nation. It also im- 
plies that whatever may be our differ- 
ences, we are united on the fundamental 
necessity of preserving our way of life, 
and of opposing tyranny over the minds 
and souls of men and women. 

Mr. President, there will, of course— 
as I stated yesterday—be a cool and ob- 
jective assessment of whatever mistakes 
have been made. That assessment will 
take place under conditions and circum- 
stances which will contribute to the in- 
formation of the American people and 
to the strengthening of our country. 
Under our system, Congress is a body 
which has great responsibilities; and I 
am convinced that the Members of Con- 
gress will continue to discharge their 
responsibility. 

We shall have to determine whether 
there are changed conditions which af- 
fect the adequacy of our defenses. We 
shall have to determine whether we have 
provided adequately for the integrity of 
our executive agencies. We shall have 
to determine whether we have provided 
adequately for the coordination of our 
vast governmental structure. 

There is no need to search for scape- 
goats, because we do not have time to 
indulge in partisanship. All of us, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, must be 
conscious of the fact that the only time 
we can afford is that whose utilization 
will contribute to the strength, the de- 
termination, and the prestige of these 
United States of America and the free 
world. 

Mr. President, we are not going to be 
panicked by threats over Berlin or 
threats against our allies. 

We are going to continue to operate 
through our established institutions, rec- 
ognizing fully that only one man can 
speak for our country, and that he must 
have behind him the united strength of 
a determined people. 

Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
Recorp a cablegram which late yester- 
day afternoon was dispatched to Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. The cable- 
gram was signed by the illustrious 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Rayburn; the majority leader of the 
Senate, Mr. Johnson of Texas; the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee in 1956, the 
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titular head of the Democratic Party, the 
Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, former 
Governor of Illinois; and the very able 
and distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Fulbright. 
The cablegram reads as follows: 

The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Embassy of the United States of America, 
Paris, France: 

As leaders of the Democratic Party of the 
United States we earnestly urge you to con- 
vey to Premier Khrushchev the views of the 
opposition party in your country that he re- 
consider his suggestion for postponement of 
the summit meeting until after the national 
elections in this country. 

We feel that total failure of the confer- 
ence and increasing mistrust on both sides 
will be serious and deeply disturbing to the 
whole world. 

All of the American people earnestly de- 
sire peace, an end to the arms race, and ever 
better relations between our countries. We 
ask you, as the leader of this Nation, to see 
that these views are conveyed to Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for the speech he has just 
made, and also for his part in the send- 
ing, on yesterday, of the cablegram 
signed by himself, Speaker Rayburn, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, and Senator J. 
William Fulbright, before the summit 
conference collapsed. I look upon it as 
an answer to the time proposal made by 
Mr. Khrushchev, to the effect that he 
would be willing to consider another 
summit meeting 6 or 8 months hence. 
As these leaders of the opposition 
party—that is to say, the party in op- 
position to the present administration— 
made abundantly clear, in this country 
there will be no division based on what 
has happened at the summit; but there 
will be unity, because it is needed and 
because it is voluntarily given and as- 
serted. 

Mr. President, speaking of the summit 
meeting, the breakdown of the meeting 
at Paris calls for a reassessment in the 
field of diplomacy. Perhaps what has 
happened at Paris is, in a sense a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

It may well bring about an end to 
summit meetings, which are mostly cere- 
monial, and have a tendency to provide 
@ propaganda field day for the press, the 
radio, TV, and even for some of the 
countries concerned. It would be far 
better if we returned to quiet diplomacy 
based on conferences in private, good 
faith on the part of the negotiators, and 
real authority vested in our accredited 
Ambassadors by those constitutionally 
responsible. In this way the hard, 
dogged, and determined work which 
must be shown on any question leading 
up to a solution can be performed by 
those most knowledgeable in the affairs 
of the country or countries concerned. 
It can be done on a mutual basis, a give- 
and-take basis, and perhaps in this way 
marginal differences in the beginning 
can be accommodated, and, as time goes 
on, even larger problems discussed, and 
perhaps settled. 

Summit meetings at best are too short 
on diplomacy, too long on pageantry, and 
too limited in time. If they are to be 
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held, they should be held for the pur- 
pose of allowing the chiefs of state to 
put their final stamp of approval on 
agreements which had already been 
reached at lower levels; and certainly 
not, as in this most recent summit meet- 
ing, for the purpose of downgrading and 
humiliating the chiefs of staff of the 
Western Powers, and most especially 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, the invitation to visit 
the Soviet Union extended by Mr. 
Khrushchev to the President of the 
United States has been withdrawn. I 
understand from the press, though, that 
President Eisenhower intends to visit 
Japan and Korea. I would hope that, 
in addition to those two countries, at 
that time he will find it possible to visit 
the Republic of the Philippines and the 
Republic of South Vietnam as well. 

I would hope also that what has hap- 
pened at the summit, the breakdown, 
will not be duplicated at Geneva, be- 
cause there at the present time there 
are at least technically three confer- 
ences in being: first, a conference on 
banning nuclear tests; second, a con- 
ference on disarmament; and third, a 
conference on surprise attack, which I 
understand has been in suspension since 
December 1958. 

I would hope devoutly that these three 
conferences would continue to the end 
that at least in these fields a modicum 
of peace and stability could be achieved 
for the people of the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for the 
last few days I have given particular 
attention to the headlines and to the 
captions on the various columns ex- 
pressing individual opinions as to what 
has been taking place in Paris. It con- 
stitutes something of a fantasy when 
one writes them all in a column, taking 
a good many pages, to see what a myriad 
viewpoint is expressed, 

The comment of the majority leader 
comes as a refreshing note indeed in 
all this confusing complex, because it 
reasserts from the opposition party the 
unity of this country and its determina- 
tion to stand behind the man who is 
endowed by the Constitution and 
charged by the Constitution with the 
conduct of our foreign policy. As he 
goes abroad to diplomatic battle, it may 
be a cheering happenstance that the 
ancient alphabet makers put the letter 
“UD” ahead of the letter “V.” I have al- 
ways thought that “U” for unity must 
necessarily come ahead of “V” for vic- 
tory, whether it be in battle or in dip- 
lomatic interchange. And so this note 
of unity is the kind of thing that ener- 
gizes a national leader when he is thou- 
sands of miles from home, and it makes 
him feel that all of his troops, regard- 
less of their political affiliations, are 
behind him; and I think I can say, for 
the President, to the majority leader 
and his associates, “Thanks for a re- 
freshing message.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, that is 
a splendid thing for the minority leader 
to say, and it was also fine for the ma- 
jority leader and for the assistant ma- 
jority leader to have said what they did. 

What has happened in Paris is no real 
disaster for our beloved country. It has 
perhaps more than ever knit more 
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closely together the people of the United 
States. We do not intend to lose our 
liberty. We will continue to work for a 
just peace. I think, too, it is fair to say 
that Khrushchev’s imprecations have 
knit together more closely the peoples of 
the free world. 

What has been said here today has 
been echoed in parliaments all around 
the globe. I read with the greatest of 
interest the moving comments of the 
Prime Minister of the Flemish people to 
the Holland Parliament, in which he 
went on to say that so long as free peo- 
ple stand together, freedom can well be 
secured. 

I congratulate my colleague on the 
other side of the aisle, and my Repub- 
lican leader, as well. 





RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, 
N.Y., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide medical care for elderly 
citizens. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the agricultural productivity of 
America has resulted in an abundance of 
healthful and nutritious foods; and 

Whereas medical science has made tre- 
mendous progress in the development of 
surgical methods and drugs which strengthen 
and prolong life; and 

Whereas as a result we can all look forward 
to a healthier and longer life; and 

Whereas since life expectancy has in- 
creased, we have in our midst a large num- 
ber of senior citizens without whose efforts 
our recent situation would not be possible; 
and 

Whereas the cost and frequency of medical 
care increases as a person reaches the age 
of 65 which is the mandatory retirement age 
for most persons; and 

Whereas medical aid to senior citizens 
could be financed in a manner similar to 
or in conjunction with social security by 
spreading the cost over the productive years 
in which a person is gainfully employed; and 

Whereas the benefits of medical aid to 
senior citizens would far outweigh the very 
small cost to each individual: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this honorable board go on 
record as strongly in favor of medical aid to 
senior citizens. 

Attest: 

LEON J. HINKLEY, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Supervi- 
sors of Erie County. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment: 

S. 2770. A bill for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corporation (Rept. No. 1388). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

5.3429. A bill to amend section 216(b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to permit the appointment of U.S. nationals 
to the Merchant Marine Academy (Rept. No. 
1391). 
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By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

8.3018. A bill to authorize the Maritime 
Administration to make advances on Goy- 
ernment insured ship mortgages (Rept. No. 
1389). 





REPORT ENTITLED “TRADING WITH 
THE ENEMY ACT’—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1390) 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 56, as extended, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I submit a re- 
port entitled “Trading with the Enemy 
Act,” together with individual views of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report, together with the 
individual views, be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, the report will be re- 
ceived and printed, as requested by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Ray M. Sundean, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 3561. A bill to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

8.3562. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Hungarian Re- 
formed Federation of America,” approved 
March 2, 1907, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3563. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to give the Civil Aeronautics 
Board certain review authority over the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency; 
and 

S. 3564. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 with respect to the authority 
of the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency over airmen’s certificates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3565. A bill for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3566. A bill for the relief of Yun Fun 
Cheng Chan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 3567. A bill providing for the disposi- 

tion of judgment funds of the Omaha Tribe 
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of Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3568. A bill to establish a program of 
financial and technical assistance designed 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment in economically 
depressed areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Busu, Mr. Beatt, Mr. KEatTInG, Mr. 
Morron, and Mr. Javits) : 

S. 3569. A bill to assist areas to develop 
and maintain stable and diversified econo- 
mies by a program of financial and technical 
assistance and otherwise, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. BaRTLETT, Mr. Byrv 
of West Virginia, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. PRoxMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. McNamara, and 
Mr. CrARK): 

8.3570. A bill to provide for the humane 
treatment of animals used in experiment 
and tests by recipients of grants from the 
United States and by agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the U.S. Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 195. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of 1960 as Sinclair Lewis 
Year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





TREATMENT OF LICENSED PILOTS 
BY FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to be distressed at what I feel to be 
arbitrary actions by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency in the matter of treatment 
of licensed civil pilots under the author- 
ity granted to the FAA Administrator by 
the Congress in the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958. Senators may recall the tragic 
series of midair collisions that prompted 
a@ review of the then existing Civil Air 
Regulations and resulted in enactment 
by the 85th Congress of the Federal Avi- 
ation Act, which placed extraordinary 
powers in the hands of a single man— 
the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. At that time, I expressed 
concern with regard to the vast power 
that would be lodged in one individual, 
but the act was passed most expedi- 
tiously in the overall interests of safety. 
It may be recalled that testimony before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee indicated the desire of 
the aviation industry to cooperate in the 
legislative overhaul of our Civil Air Reg- 
ulations. Misgivings were voiced by 
aviation leaders concerning certain as- 
pects of the appeal provisions of the 
Federal Aviation Act and the thought 
was expressed that recourse to the Con- 
gress would be utilized if a reasonable 
period of operation indicated that some 
modification or amendment of the act 
was required. 

When the act of 1958 was put in final 
form and passed by the Congress, a pro- 
Vision was included in section 609 for 
appeal to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
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with regard to rulings by the FAA Ad- 
ministrator concerning airman and air- 
craft certificates. Time and experience 
now have indicated that this provision 
does not provide for an adequate review 
of decisions of the Administrator. 
Under the provisions of the Federal 
Aviation Act, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has the authority to hear an ap- 
peal from a civil airman with respect to 
whether or not the action against the in- 
dividual was correct and proper under 
the terms of the rule established by the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
does not have the authority to take any 
decisive action with regard to correction 
of a faulty or unsound rule. 

In practical operation, we have dis- 
covered that the rights of an individual 
pilot receive less consideration under the 
administration of the Federal Aviation 
Act than would be accorded the most 
common criminal in a court of law. 
Substantial and upright citizens of this 
country, who are active civil pilots, 
380,000 by the last official count of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, are subject to 
being charged with a violation of the 
regulations under the present enforce- 
ment program of the Agency and there- 
after stand guilty until they can prove 
their innocence. If a civil penalty com- 
promise is offered by the Administrator 
when the pilot is accused, his only appeal 
is to the same Administrator who has 
made the charge against him. Thus, we 
find that the FAA Administrator who 
made the rule and who charged the pilot 
with violating the rule also acts as the 
judge, jury, and prosecutor. Under these 
proceedings, the pilot stands guilty until 
he can prove his innocence. These pro- 
ceedings violate every basic concept of 
Anglo-Saxon law and justice. The only 
alternative open to a pilot in these cases 
is to take his case to the Federal courts, 
wherein the legal costs may well exceed 
more than 10 times the cost of the com- 
promise penalty offered by the FAA. 
Usually, the pilot will accept the charge 
of guilty for economic reasons, if no 
other. There is no assurance that even 
the Federal courts can afford the indi- 
vidual pilot relief, regardless of the 
costs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator be given 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Judicial determinations 
to date indicate that the courts rely 
upon the expertise of the Administra- 
tor and their findings are based upon 
whether or not this Administrator, who 
has been given the power to make the 
rule and then act as judge, jury, and 
prosecutor—has acted within the law— 
Aviation Act of 1958—and the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

The pilot does have an avenue of 
appeal in cases where the FAA Admin- 
istrator suspends or revokes his pilot’s 
certificate. This appeal may be made 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board in ac- 
cordance with the present act. However, 
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we have found that this appeal, which 
was granted by the Congress to protect 
the rights of individuals, can be circum- 
vented by the FAA Administrator by the 
simple expedient of revising or amend- 
ing any rule under which the Agency 
may receive adverse rulings from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on actions 
against individual pilot certificates. The 
CAB is helpless in such cases. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has been 
in existence for about a year and a half 
and in that time the Admimistrator has 
promulgated numerous rulings regu- 
lating flying and the conduct of pilots 
in the air. Some of these regulations 
have deprived pilots of their livelihood, 
even though the pilots may have had 
many years of experience and a good 
safety record. These regulations have 
been passed over a multitude of objec- 
tions, with little factual evidence that 
they would contribute to safety in the 
air, and in the main, without a public 
hearing. 

I do not believe that it was the intent 
of the Congress to authorize or encour- 
age the Administrator to act in such an 
arbitrary manner, and I share the alarm 
of my colleagues who have had this mat- 
ter brought to their attention by their 
constituents in the aviation industry. I 
have no quarrel with the need for 
immediate action by the Administrator 
of FAA on matters wherein there is a 
clear-cut and faetual need for corrective 
action in the interest of safety in the 
air and to protect the public, but unfor- 
tunately, many of the arbitrary rulings 
that have been handed down by the 
Administrator under this power that we 
have given him, are not in areas where 
there is factual or clear-cut evidence to 
support his action in the interest of 
safety. In fact, there is very little evi- 
dence to indicate that many of his so- 
called safety rulings would have pre- 
vented any of the unfortunate accidents 
that have occurred in the past, or will 
make any significant contribution to 
safety in the future. 

It is quite clear to me that the Ad- 
ministrator must be required to hold 
hearings on proposed rulings which do 
not require emergency exercise of his 
authority in the interest of safety. Only 
by following such procedure and obtain- 
ing full information from all of the valu- 
able sources both within and outside of 
Government, can the Administrator ar- 
rive at reasonable and just rules which 
are necessary in the public interest. 
Failure to obtain full information 
through the medium of public hearings 
has resulted in actions by the Adminis- 
trator which I consider arbitrary and 
unwarranted, and which have resulted 
in grave injustices whereby many 
capable and experienced pilots have been 
deprived of their flying privileges and 
their livelihood. 

Aviation has become one of the great 
industries of the United States and I feel 
strongly that the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency must exercise 
his responsibilities in this great and 
growing industry in a reasonable and 
just manner. To do otherwise would be 
contrary to the declaration of policy 
stated in section 103 of the act wherein 
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the Administrator was charged by the 
Congress with “the promotion, en- 
couragement, and development of civil 
aeronautics.” Unless this matter is cor- 
rected and the Administrator discharges 
these responsibilities in a reasonable and 
just manner, we will see our very valu- 
able national asset—our aviation indus- 
try—wither on the vine under the bur- 
den of Government oppression. We 
have heard on many occasions that the 
Federal Aviation Agency program is be- 
ing carried on with utmost vigor in the 
interest of public safety. I wish to com- 
mend the Agency for its forthright in- 
terest in safety, but I also wish to remark 
that the individual who is most con- 
cerned with the safety of an aircraft is 
the pilot who is in the front of that air- 
craft and may pay with his life for any 
major violation of basic safety concepts. 
These pilots are vitally interested in 
flight safety and have contributed much 
to develop this great national asset. 
Unfortunately, these people are operat- 
ing under a severe handicap in the form 
of procedures imposed upon them by the 
Administrator of FAA and grave injustice 
is being done in many cases wherein the 
individual is denied the same due proc- 
ess of law that is the very foundation of 
our American way of life. 

No one human being is infallible, yet 
we have vested in one man this vast 
authority over an entire industry. In 
a field so vital, progressive, and complex 
as the aviation industry, a safeguard 
must be provided to insure reasonable 
and proper exercise of this all-powerful 
authority. For this reason, I consider it 
of utmost importance that the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 be amended so as to 
grant the Civil Aeronautics Board cer- 
tain review authority over the actions of 
the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. It is quite clear now that 
we have placed too much power in the 
hands of a single individual and that a 
safeguard must be provided by the Con- 
gress to protect the rights of our citizens 
in this vital business. Without this safe- 
guard, many grave injustices will be im- 
posed upon law abiding and upright citi- 
zens and this dynamic economic resource 
will not continue to develop as it should 
with the proper encouragement of the 
Federal Government. 

So, Mr. President, I offer for introduc- 
tion and appropriate reference two bills, 
first a bill to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to give the Civil Aeronautics 
Board certain review authority over the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and second, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 with re- 
spect to the authority of the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
over airmen’s certificates. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these bills—and they are short—be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


bills will be appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, the bills will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. ENGLE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3563. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to give the Civil Aeronautics 
Board certain review authority over the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
601 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. sec. 1421) is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) The Board, by its own act or upon 
the application of any affected person, may 
review any rule, regulation, standard, or 
order issued or made by the Administrator 
under this title. The Board, insofar as prac- 
ticable, shall give such review priority over 
other proceedings under this Act. Upon 
such review the Board shall have authority 
in the public interest to revoke or modify 
any such rule, regulation, standard, or order. 
Pending such review and determination 
thereon, the Board, by its own act, or upon 
the application of any interested person for 
good cause shown, may suspend the effect or 
operation of any such rule, regulation, stand- 
ard, or order. Nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed as amending, modifying, 
or repealing any portion of the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act.” 

S. 3564. A bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 with respect to the au- 
thority of the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency over airmen’s certificates. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
313(a) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. sec. 1354(a)) is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following: 
“Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the Administrator to promulgate 
or make any rule, regulation, standard, or 
order which shall have the effect of amend- 
ing, modifying, suspending, limiting, or re- 
voking airmen’s certificates or an airman’s 
certificate, or of depriving or limiting any 
airman in the use of such certificate or of 
disqualifying any airman from operation 
pursuant to such certificate, except after a 
hearing and compliance with the procedures 
provided under section 609 of this Act.” 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fact that hearings have 
been announced by the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with re- 
spect to some of these problems for the 
early part of June, and I hope the pro- 
posed legislation can be considered by 
the committee at that time. 





AREA ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in his 
disapproval message on the area redevel- 
opment bill, the President, among other 
things, said: 

Again, I strongly urge the Congress to 
enact new legislation at this session—but 
without those features of S. 722 that I find 
objectionable. I would, however, accept the 
eligibility criteria set forth in the bill that 
first passed the Senate even though these 
criteria are broader than those contained in 
the Administration bill. 

Moreover, during the process of developing 
a new bill, I would hope that in other areas 
of past differences solutions could be found 
satisfactory to both the Congress and the 
Executive. 

My profound hope is that sound, new leg- 
islation will be promptly enacted. If it is, 
our communities of chronic unemployment 
will be only the immediate beneficiaries. A 
tone will have been set that would hold forth, 
for the remainder of the session, the hope of 
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sound and rewarding legislation in other 
vital areas—mutual security, wheat, sugar, 
minimum wage, interest rates, revenue 
measures, medical care for the aged, and aid 
to education to mention but a few. 

Only this result can truly serve the finest 
and best interests of all our people. 


Consonant with that request and that 
entreaty by the President, I am intro- 
ducing another bill dealing with the mat- 
ter of area redevelopment. As a part of 
my remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REcorp an outline 
of the bill. 

I introduce the bill for appropriate ref- 
erence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the out- 
line will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3569) to assist areas to 
develop and maintain stable and diversi- 
fied economies by a program of financia] 
and technical assistance and otherwise, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. DirKsEN (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The outline presented by Mr. Dirksen 
is as follows: 

OUTLINE OF THE NEW AREA ASSISTANCE BILL 

1. Incorporates eligibility criteria from first 
Senate bill. 

(a) President, in veto message, said he 
would accept these criteria. 

(b) Includes 1 more major area and 11 
more smaller areas than would criteria in 
original administration bill. 

2. Authorizes $75 million in loan assistance 
for the construction or refurbishing of in- 
dustrial plants. 

(a) The vetoed bill also provided $75 mil- 
lion for this purpose. 

(b) No such loan authority is provided for 
rural areas. 

3. Limits Federal loan assistance to 35 per- 
cent of aggregate cost, as in original admin- 
istration bill. 

(a) State or local participation must not 
be less than 15 percent, as in original ad- 
ministration bill. 

4. Doubles existing HHFA public facilities 
loan authorization from $100 million to $200 
million. 

(a) This additional authorization had al- 
ready been requested. 

5. Requires HHFA to give a first priority 
to applications for public facilities that will 
directly serve an industrial plant construc- 
tion or refurbishing project authorized by 
the act. 

(a) Requires HHFA to accord next and 
equal priority to applications from (1) areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
designated under the act and (2) smaller 
municipalities (which hold the only priority 
under existing law). 

6. Authorizes $1.5 million annually for vo- 
cational education assistance in areas eligible 
under the act. 

(a) Original administration bill contained 
no specific dollar authorization. 

7. Authorizes $1.5 million annually for 
technical assistance, including studies of 
economic growth potential, to areas eligible 
under the act. 

8. Authorizes $2 million annually for tech- 
nical assistance to low-income rural areas 
and one-industry small towns to help them 
develop manufacturing activities and to di- 
versify so that their economic vulnerability 
may be reduced. 

Nore.—7 and 8 in the original adminis- 
tration bill carried authorizations totaling 
$3 million for both; the vetoed bill author- 
ized $4.5 million for these purposes. 
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Nore.—Not included in this bill is the pro- 
vision in the vetoed bill for retraining sub- 
sistence payments ($10 million annually was 
authorized) to unemployment persons, in 

ble areas, not receiving unemployment 
compensation (because exhausted or not cov- 
ered) and who are undergoing vocational 
training authorized by the bill—such pay- 
ments to continue for not more than 13 
weeks. 

9. Provides for presidential appointment 
and Senate confirmation of an Area Assist- 
ance Administrator in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Other provisions of the bill are of minor 
significance and are drawn mainly from the 
original administration bill. 

The total of the authorization provided in 
the new bill is $180 million. 





HUMANE TREATMENT FOR CERTAIN 
ANIMALS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators MANSFIELD, 
BarTLETT, Byrp of West Virginia, Kerau- 
ver, MorSE, PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, GRUEN- 
mnc, McNamara, and CiarKk, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would provide for the humane treatment 
of animals used in experiments by recip- 
ients of grants from the United States, 
and by departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

I am aware that there are those who 
have raised objection to this proposal. 
Yet it seems to me that the objectives of 
the bill are such that they are entitled 
to be considered by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. I do not say 
that the language is perfect or that every 
approach is necessarily the proper one. 
Certainly, the objectives of the bill are 
worth while, and it merits earnest at- 
tention. 

Iam informed that this bill would not 
inhibit or prevent experimental research. 
Nor is it my intention or that of the 
cosponsors of this bill to do so. Its basic 
goal is to insure that in experiments re- 
quiring the use of animals, precautions 
will be taken and every effort will be 
made to conduct such experiments in a 
manner that is as humane as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 5 days so that other 
Senators who wish to join in sponsoring 
the bill may have the opportunity to do 
sO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The bill (S. 3570) to provide for the 
humane treatment of animals used in 
experiments and tests by recipients of 
grants from the United States and by 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
U.S. Government, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Cooper (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





DESIGNATION OF 1960 AS SINCLAIR 
LEWIS YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, our 
great Middle West. has always contrib- 
uted vigorously and distinctively to the 
mainstream of intellectual life in our 
Nation. 
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Novelist Sinclair Lewis who immortal- 
ized the Main Streets of America in his 
novel of “Main Street,” Sauk Centre, 
Minn., is an excellent example of the 
spirit of free inquiry and honest self- 
criticism which has marked the thought 
of America’s heartland. 

Sinclair Lewis is being honored in 1960 
in Sauk Centre and in Minnesota because 
this is the 75th anniversary of the birth 
of Sinclair Lewis, the 40th anniversary of 
the publication of “Main Street,” and the 
30th anniversary of the author’s accept- 
ance of the Nobel Prize for literature. 

The Governor of our State has pro- 
claimed 1960 as Sinclair Lewis Main 
Street Year in Minnesota, and civic and 
cultural observances are being planned 
in the State and in Sauk Centre through- 
out the year. 

Sinclair Lewis was a focus of contro- 
versy in his time because he sought to 
hold a mirror up to his own society and 
to refiect not only its good points but 
its faults and vices. It is this spirit of 
free and honest self-criticism and self- 
evaluation that Sinclair Lewis practiced 
that we must strive to preserve so that 
our Nation will not allow itself to be 
lulled into a mood of self-satisfaction. 

We cannot do better than we did yes- 
terday and we certainly cannot do our 
best unless we are willing to admit hon- 
estly to ourselves that we are not perfect 
and that there is more that we must do. 

Because of Sinclair Lewis’ contribution 
to American literature and his effective 
social commentary, as well as the fact 
that he was the first American author 
to be honored with a Nobel Prize for 
literature, I urge prompt favorable ac- 
tion on my proposal to designate 1960 
as Sinclair Lewis Year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be appropriately referred, and 
that it be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be print- 
ed in the REcorpD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 195) 
providing for the designation of 1960 as 
Sinclair Lewis Year, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas Sinclair Lewis in 1930 was the 
first American to be honored with the Nobel 
Prize for literature; and 

Whereas this native son of Sauk Centre 
in the State of Minnesota, location of the 
Main Street he immortalized, was devoted 
to the ideal of an American literature re- 
flecting fully and honestly human dignity, 
freedom and individual talents; and 

Whereas he encouraged younger authors in 
pursuit of this ideal to reflect not only 
America’s “mountains and endless prairies, 
enormous cities, farm cabins, billions of 
money and tons of faith” of her past but 
also her intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments in meeting new opportunities and 
challenges; and 

Whereas he opposed in American litera- 
ture “a doctrine of death” and “escape from 
complexities and angers of living * * * ina 
land where one would expect only boldness 
and intellectual adventure”; and 

Whereas with novels such as “Main Street” 
and “Babbitt,” Sinclair Lewis demanded of 
America a spirit of objective self-evaluation 
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and criticism to match her past achievements 
and the demands of a swiftly changing world; 
and 

Whereas 1960 is the 75th anniversary of the 
birth of Sinclair Lewis, the 40th anniversary 
of the publication of “Main Street” and the 
30th anniversary of Sinclair Lewis’ accept- 
ance of the Nobel Prize for literature: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) 1960 is here- 
by designated as Sinclair Lewis Year in rec- 
ognition of the contributions of this great 
novelist of the Midwest to American life. 

(b) The President is authorized and re- 
quired to issue a proclamation inviting the 
people of the United States to observe this 
year with suitable ceremonies. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC. PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. SCOTT: 

Speech by Senator KENNETH B. KEaTING 
delivered before the Americans for the 
Competitive Enterprise System, Inc. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on May 13, 1960. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “The Quest for Safe- 
guarded Disarmament Must Be at the Heart 
of the U.S. Foreign Policy,” delivered by him 
in Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
was in Wisconsin all last fall while the 
Senate was out of session, and, again 
and again, in cities, towns, and villages, 
our senior citizens, men and women in 
their late sixties and older, came to me 
with one insistent need—some way to 
take care of the enormous increase in the 
cost of medical care. This is not a syn- 
thetic, political, election-year issue. 
There is a deep, urgent, very widespread 
need. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter typical of 
those I receive from elder residents of 
Wisconsin describing their plight. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dear SENATOR: I am one of the oldsters, 
age 69 and drawing social security. I re- 
tired in 1957 and am not, of course, drawing 
the maximum benefit. 

I have a health and accident policy which 
I have carried for about 8 years. It gave 
me good coverage then. Today it will cover 
only about 50 percent to 75 percent of pres- 
ent doctor fees. 

I wrote to the insurance company about 
this, and they offered to attach a rider for 
hospital benefits only. The two contracts 
would give me a credit of $13 per day and 
the new premium cost would be increased 
over 100 percent and my income will not 
allow for this. 

A prolonged sickness or surgical confine- 
ment for either my wife or myself would be 
impossible to meet. 

I believe the bill H.R. 4700, if passed, 
would give us much needed security, and 
respectfully ask that you give it earnest 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL MILK 
SANITATION ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Health of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in support of 
a bill, of which I am a cosponsor, S. 988, 
to provide for a National Milk Sanita- 
tion Act. 

At the present time there is a real 
anachronism in this country; a series of 
State and local sanitation provisions 
which prevent the transportation of milk 
from areas which produce it most ef- 
ficiently and inexpensively into other 
areas of the country which urgently need 
it. The consumer therefore has to pay 
higher prices, and the Wisconsin farmers 
who produce far more milk than those 
of any other State have lower incomes 
because of the restriction. And Mr. 
President, the facts are very clear. 
These sanitation provisions are, to be 
blunt, phony. They do not protect 
consumer health at all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony, together with a 
table I received from the Department of 
Agriculture, setting forth in detail 
exactly how Wisconsin milk does flow 
into other States, be printed in the RrEc- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, A 
MEMBER OF THE US. SENATE FROM THE 
STaTE OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Proxmime. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank you very much for this opportunity 
to appear. 

As a cosponsor of S. 988, I appreciate this 
opportunity to testify in favor of a National 
Milk Sanitation Act. Such legislation would 
benefit consumers, farmers, and processors, 
and in my firm opinion is long overdue. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank the 
subcommittee for holding these hearings. 
You are providing the means by which the 
attention of Congress and the general public 
can be focused on an important and much 
misunderstood problem. I feel certain that 
the testimony which you are hearing from 
the many competent witnesses appearing 
before you will help clear up this situation 
of doubt and confusion. By making this 
possible, you are performing a signal public 
service. 

Enactment of a national milk sanitation 
law would have many beneficial conse- 
quences. At present so-called sanitation 
regulations are used as economic trade bar- 
riers, as Senator HumpHREY so eloquently 
said. They exclude milk as effectively as a 
skyscraping tariff or a zero import quota in 
international trade. They distort trade pat- 
terns in the same way that a maze of na- 
tional regulations made a patchwork quilt 
of European trade in the 1930’s, and have 
helped create a similar “balkanization” of 
milk markets in the United States, thus 
violating the principle of free interstate 
commerce. 

This fragmentization of markets came 
about because large quantities of milk were 
desired in each major metropolitan area, at 
a time when the technology of portable 
refrigeration had not advanced to its pres- 
ent high level. Until quite recently moving 
fresh whole milk more than a few miles was 
virtually impossible; it was difficult enough 
for the rural dairy farmer to rush his milk, 
in individual containers, to a nearby town, 
in time to be pasteurized and sold before it 
began to sour. The sight of a small pickup 


truck bouncing along a country road with 
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milk cans jiggling behind is a familiar 
memory to many. 

But it is no more than that, a memory. 
Today, fresh milk moves through pipes, 
hoses, and tanks, to a gleaming glass-lined 
ice-cold hermatically sealed tank on a refrig- 
erated truck, which rolls smoothly from 
farm to city, and from city to city. The 
milk can be delivered a thousand and more 
miles from its source with absolutely no 
impairment of quality or purity. 

The sanitation codes of many localities 
date from the time in the past when ef- 
ficient refrigerated conveyance of milk was 
unknown. Today the codes remain as 
monuments to the obsolete requirements 
of a vanished era, anachronisms in a new 
world of reliable refrigeration and rapid 
transportation. 

Though historic in origin, the problems 
caused by fragmented milk markets are very 
current in their effects. The American 
marketplace for milk as for nearly every 
product is potentially national in character. 
The benefits of free trade which accrue to all 
parties in a transaction, and to all citizens 
of a country, are well known. In the pres- 
ent case, the consumer in particular would 
gain if trade in milk could follow the road 
map delineated by the forces of supply and 
demand, undistorted by a proliferation of 
obsolete sanitation and inspection require- 
ments. 

I would like to state some facts about our 
dairy economy which may not be known to 
the committee. My State of Wisconsin pro- 
duces about one-seventh of the total national 
milk output. Receipts from the sale of milk 
count for about one-half of Wisconsin’s total 
annual farm income. In 1959, more than a 
third of the State’s milk qualified as the top 
grade specified by the U.S. Public Health 
Service code. 

However, only half of this top quality 
grade A milk was marketed for class I, fluid 
use. The rest was used to make cheese, 
butter, and milk powder, much less remuner- 
ative outlets. Besides the large portion 
which is grade A, a very substantial share of 
the milk which gets labeled grade B in Wis- 
consin is in fact practically equal to the top 
grade. Many Wisconsin dairymen could 
easily qualify their milk as grade A if they 
thought there was a market for it as fresh 
whole milk. But as it is, all this high 
quality grade B must go for manufacturing 
purposes, where it brings a significantly 
lower return. 

I have asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to prepare a table which I would like to 
send up to the desk for the chairman to see. 
I only have one copy of it unfortunately, 
but I have references to it in my text. 

Senator YarBorouGH. Senator PROxMIRE, do 
you desire this be filed and printed in the 
record of the hearings? 

Senator ProxmireE. I would appreciate that 
very much, Mr. Chairman, if it could be put 
in the hearings. 

Senator YarRBorouGH. Or do you want this 
printed in the record? 

Senator Proxmire. I appreciate if it could 
be printed in the record after my statement. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Fine. Do you need 
it there to refer to? 

Senator Proxmire. I do not need it at the 
present time. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Fine, thank you. 
This table will be ordered printed in the 
record immediately following Senator Prox- 
MIRE’s statement. 

Senator Proxmire. I am going to refer to 
this table, Mr. Chairman. The first column 
of it shows the total receipts of milk from 
pool plants. The second column shows the 
gross sales of grade A, fluid milk, in each 
Federal order market. This figure is usually 
somewhat lower than the total receipts, be- 
cause in most Federal order markets some 
milk is surplus and moves into manufac- 
turing purposes. 
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The third column shows the number of 
pounds of milk (or milk equivalent of 
cream) received from Wisconsin handlers 
in each Federal order market. The last 
two columns show the milk received from 
Wisconsin as a percent of column 1, the 
total receipts of each market, and as a 
percent of column 2, the gross sales of fluid 
milk in each market. 

Overall, the table shows that 40 out of 
the 77 Federal order markets took in no 
milk at all from Wisconsin in 1959. In 
another 18 the Wisconsin share of total 
receipts or gross class I sales was less than 
1 percent. Only 10 markets, all of them 
in the Midwest, accepted more than 5 per- 
cent of their total receipts of class I sales 
from Wisconsin. 

The costs of transportation play a large 
role in causing milk from the country’s 
most efficient dairy producing area not to 
move into some markets. But in a number 
of markets, the price for class I milk is 
significantly above the Wisconsin price even 
when transportation costs are added on. 

Arbitrary and superfluous sanitation re- 
quirements help prevent Wisconsin milk 
from moving according to the promptings of 
supply and demand. For example, some 
municipalities require a 2-inch outlet 
valve on bulk milk coolers. Elsewhere the 
144 inch is standard. Some areas require 
that milk-handling machinery be steri- 
lized by steam and heat, while others de- 
mand chemical sterilization. The poor 
dairyman is caught in a crossfire of con- 
flicting regulations. With the best will in 
the world, he is unable to satisfy flatly 
contradictory requirements. 

In the crazy quilt of milk regulations 
which blankets the country, inspection re- 
quirements are among the most whimsical 
and discriminatory in their effect. Many 
cities insist on sending their own public 
health officials to inspect any dairy facility 
which handles milk consumed in their area. 
This may entail a trip of several hundred 
miles each way, frequently at the expense 
of the dairy farmer. Obviously when a 
dairy farmer in Wisconsin has to pay the 
expenses of an inspector coming from a 
State several hundred miles away, it simply 
makes it impossible for him to compete. If 
he ships to several areas, he may be in- 
spected as often as 100 times each year, as 
the sanitation officials from various com- 
munities fulfill their varying requirements. 
This puts an unnecessary and irritating 
burden on the dairyman, and because the 
inspections are redundant they do not in 
any way heighten the sanitary level of the 
final product. 

Capricious administration of local codes 
is another way to discriminate against and 
exclude out-of-State milk. A municipality 
may waive its discriminatory health ordi- 
nance from time to time, when it needs 
Wisconsin milk. When it has enough, it 
clamps the restrictions back on, with no 
warning, forcing the trucker to sell the milk 
at the class II price or cart the milk back 
home again. 

As other witnesses have pointed out or 
will point out, we already have a fine model 
U.S. Public Health Service milk code. Thus 
the present bill would not require a study 
of the dairy industry to determine standards 
of quality and purity. There is no need for 
prolonged technical arguments about what 
constitutes a permissible bacteria count, or 
how to measure butterfat content. These 
questions have already been examined and 
settled by Government scientists. 

Local sanitary codes could continue to con- 
tain standards and provisions which differ 
from the national code. This bill will not 
force a municipality to bring its own milk 
purity standards in line with the Federal 
level. If a particular municipality wishes to 
allow milk which does not conform to the 
Federal code, it may continue to do so. 
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However, and this is the crux of the mat- 
ter, the municipality may not exclude milk 
which meets the U.S. standards of purity and 
wholesomeness. Passage of this bill would 
prevent the misuse of sanitation regulations 
as barriers against free trade. 

At the same time it would establish in 
law a very useful quality code. Inspection 
and grading is a service to consumer and 
producer alike, which is well handled by the 
Federal Government. Uniform standards are 
the bedrock of quality and purity and they 
should not vary from place to place. 

Because the sanitation standards enunci- 
ated by the proposed law are high, it is plain 
that a defense of the existing system must 
be a defense of trade barriers, actual or po- 
tential. ‘These barriers restrain interstate 
trade, and thus give effect to a practice 
which article 8 of our Constitution was in- 
tended to prohibit. 

action has been one method by 
which such trade barriers have been broken 
down, 

Mr, Chairman, in the concluding com- 
ments, I would like to point out what I think 
is a very dramatic demonstration of how it 
has taken action by the courts because we 
face up to this situation. It is a very tough 
political problem in some areas and it can 
be blown up into a much tougher political 
problem than what it really should be. I 
think what happens in my own State of 
Wisconsin demonstrates this quite well. 

One of the best known cases stems from 
an action in my own State of Wisconsin. 
It is not many years since an ordinance of 
the city of Madison still prohibited the sale 
of milk not pasteurized within 5 miles of the 
city. When that ordinance was first en- 
acted, the 5-mile designation was not im- 
portant because it was not possible for 
dairies in other cities to ship milk into 
Madison and maintain its quality. When 
because of technological developments, it be- 
came feasible to ship milk from hundreds 
of miles away to Madison, the interest of the 
local dairies in preserving the local market 
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for themselves, was so strong that it was po- 
litically impossible to secure a repeal of this 
ordinance, I well recall the fight we had in 
Madison. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. That was an intra- 
state matter? 

Senator PrRoxMIRE. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, Mr. Chairman. 

Thus, a part of a health ordinance became 
an economic barrier, an intrastate barrier, 
as the chairman pointed out, and it took a 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court to clear it 
away. That was the Dean Milk Company v. 
City of Madison ((1931) 340 U.S. 349). 

However, the high cost of court action and 
the small size of many markets frequently 
make it impractical to bring such suits. It 
would be economically wise and simpler to 
enact a specific statute defining the legality 
of restrictive sanitation ordinances. Such a 
standard would settle the question clearly, 
once and for all, eliminating the need for 
prolonged and expensive litigation. 

It seems plain to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the bill currently before the committee must 
strike any unprejudiced observer as an 
eminently sane and desirable piece of legis- 
lation. I think, therefore, that it may 
clarify the subject if we face up to the 
fact that the opposition to this bill is mainly 
motivated by a fear that milk from the most 
efficient producing areas, like Wisconsin, will 
flood markets, depress prices, and take es- 
tablished business away from local dairy 
farmers. An examination of the facts shows 
that this is not a sound prediction. The 
high cost of transportation, which averages 
$2.18 per hundredweight per 1,000 miles 
(based on Wisconsin experience) will perma- 
nently give local producers an enormous cost 
advantage. Because they are already estab- 
lished near the ultimate consumer, they will 
continue to be able to provide milk to their 
traditional market. 

The main benefit that will accrue to the 
Nation and to the dairy industry from the 
passage of this bill lies in the future develop- 
ment of new markets. We don’t expect to 
break into the old markets and we would 
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not. This will enable us to open up some 
of the new markets as they develop. The 
present pattern of marketing areas satisfies 
the milk needs of our present population, 
as presently distributed. Some sections, 
particularly in the West and Far West, are 
spurting ahead. Western cities are mush- 
rooming, and whole new metropolitan cen- 
ters are being created. 

It would be silly if these new population 
centers of the jet age enacted sanitation and 
inspection codes suited to a model T genera- 
tion. Passage of national milk sanitation 
legislation would give these communities the 
assurance that their milk is pure and whole- 
some, while sparing them the need to create 
and administer codes of their own. There 
would be no excuse for building up a high- 
cost, inefficient dairy industry, on lands far 
better suited to truck farming, citrus fruits, 
livestock, and timber. It is in the national 
interest that the section of our country 
which has a comparative advantage in dairy- 
ing should provide milk to these new 
markets. 

My own State of Wisconsin recently passed 
a grade A law which accomplished on a 
State basis what passage of a National Milk 
Sanitation Act would achieve nationally. 
This statewide quality and sanitation law 
has cut redtape, helped the dairy farmer, 
and assured reliable and unvarying top- 
quality milk to all consumers, including 
those not protected by any previous local 
regulations. of a National Milk 
Sanitation Act would bring similar benefits 
to the entire country. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you very much for permitting me to appear 
and for accommodating us from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, who feel very deeply and 
strongly about this legislation. 

We feel it is not only in the interest of our 
own State but we feel—and I say this with 
complete sincerity—it is in the very great 
interest of all Americans everywhere. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. That is a very force- 
ful statement, Senator PRoxMIRE. 


Receipts from producers, gross class I and milk receipts from Wisconsin in specified Federal milk markets, 1959 

















Milk received Milk received 
from Wisconsin from Wisconsin 
Milk re- as percent of— Milk re- as percent of— 
Producer Gross ceived from a Producer Gross ceived from ; 
receipts ! class I ? Wisconsin receipts ! class I ? Wisconsin 
plants and Pro- plants and Pro- 
producers * | ducer | Gross producers? | ducer | Gross 
re- class I re- class I 
ceipts ceipts 
NEW ENGLAND Thousand | Thousand Western group Thousand | Thousand 
pounds pounds Pounds /|Percent | Percent pounds pounds Pounds | Percent | Percent 
Riis ace cceccncicus Pe 1) Cp I Entities nce ce ese bianlcaioneceen Michigan Upper Peninsula?_ 132, 661 88, 861 37,150,012 | 28.00 41.81 
Springfield rer 208, 160 a eae Northeastern Wisconsin ?___ 369, 005 | 418,178,000 | 113.05 | 146.73 
RN et sinc caine uc 151, 719 Ee inc nop onkelesanhanthscmnauae a 592, 424 470,691 | 605,637,000 | 102.23 | 128.67 
Southeastern New England. 584, MURS ean ceie oi Se chene hei teeecolh Rockford-Freeport__........ 53, 350 48, 857 2, 981, 279 5. 59 6.10 
Connecticut #..............- 719, 977 DE Ciciin nc xidbsedbcgece eet ctwak CMe a 5, 254,107 | 2, 402, 557 |3, 635, 743,000 | 69.20} 151.33 
South Bend-La Porte- 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC PONG os octinigcsecnernsiciin 258, 854 199, 434 40, 980 -02 .@ 
ene Pre ae 104, 739 76, 704 135, 900 -13 .18 
New York-New Jersey - -_-- SiG OS 106 BU hs UR cae eet ci nal aac ant Bene ane eee 
Philadelphia. .......-...... , 587,695 | 1,184,396 | 22,855,340] 1.44 1.93 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC ‘inte 
Northern group 
Wiknington a et Bl 90, 530 
Upper Chesapeake Bay ¢___|_.........-.]....-..-.--- Duluth-Superior 7____..__-- 176, 410 84, 663 | 89,889,000 | 50.95 | 106.17 
ashington, D.C,4___..._. 433, 050 Minneapolis-St Paul__.._- 851, 908 585,922 | 240,683,524} 28.30; 41.10 
TE ie vc ncccccates 159, 624 Eastern South Dakota_..__- 40, 026 M8 4. ZR Re 
Clarksburg. ._......-...-..- 69, 499 Sioux Falls- Mitchell_______- 99, 621 O68 Ne seit nc— + a2- =a) apne peek - ee 
PI Wulidiaccn—ccnsetad 235, 357 Black Hills___.............- 42, 653 ERTS eo did callie 
lia cock cou 51, 552 North Central Iowa._-_.-_- 211, 648 188, 815 ee RB ee 
Appalachian........-_______ 150, 383 WR oe nga 49, 989 29,250 | 10,398,992 | 20.80] 35.55 
Southeastern Florida___.-_- 438, 151 Cedar Rapids-Iowa City--- 189, 457 160, 067 20, 156,736 | 10. 64 12. 59 
Ce Gotan dtc 193, 851 oe ay 12, oe bs o o 06 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL ee 271, 064 
East 5 ida sine ‘a 63, 284 53, 727 1, 198, 340 1.89 2. 23 
Zastern grou maha-Lincoln-Counce 
’ : WE the So rhe ct ane enacen 294, 284 272, 670 643, 460 om .24 
Upstate Michigan.._______. 125, 012 Platte Valley_....-.....-..- 88, 566 TID Benepe nefhaapreeeine<ate 
| 99, 606 
Southern Michigan. 2,044, 421 Southern group 
RS iiecbea ren 294 
Northeastern Ohio_. 1, 558, 267 ee eee 692, 729 573, 158 8, 659, 483 | 1.55 1.51 
North Central Ohio.......-| 221, 964 i iadinidctimanpniteis meet 206 0 b...-5s. os 
” 315, 491 Kansas City................ 634, 961 460, 404 86, 800 ol -02 
Dayton-Springfield...._-___ 380, 117 Neosho Valley_.........-..- 141, 350 99, 542 31, 200 02 - 03 
PON... 495, 513 NN ih aces 231, 988 159, 954 127, 400 05 . 08 
Southwest Kansas_......... 59, 516 GUE Ginccccnnccct acca eee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Receipts from producers, gross class I and milk receipts from Wisconsin in specified Federal milk markets, 1959—Continued 





————— | | S| | | | SS T_T 


Te- class I 
ceipts 
Southern group 
Pounds Percent | Percent 
808, 760 0. 21 0.29 || Northern Louisiana. .--.._.- 
1, 179, 705 2. 26 0 Fl PHO CIOOEE. « cnccapecencoe 
, 700 . 03 ek eee ee 
281, 320 14 .16 |} Central West Texas--_-....- 
sats igelcncctn tp pid Sites atl DIR AID an cedattitinncis. 
os lnsieisnllcdacnal aap Dest caine SS eee 
507, 719 61 72 {| Corpus Christi. ...........- 
219, 690 12 15 
38, 530 06 07 MOUNTAIN 
CO 2 
Western Colorado---__-_---- 
Colorado Springs-Pueblo 4__ 
Central Arizona. --....-..-.- 
dinthianie intel iiades ill piabeietiddal PACIFIC 
261, 300 05 07 
inndieduadhsaddibicl -ciledee Puget Geund ...............- 
aspects ain ie since GE Bin nibh hiccareihiis Inland Empire--..-........- 








Milk received 
from Wisconsin 
as percent of— 

Producer Gross eee 
receipts ! class I 3 

Pro- 

ducer | Gross 

re- | class[ 

ceipts 
‘aan, | eee, Percent | P 

pou ercent | Percent 
149, 048 OE Bi asiccrnmianintesiee scuittgnigte ene a 
353, 743 DEE, Toisconsin iegnismainc died wdloateand lam 
, 221 691,172 0. 67 0.87 
179, 965 ED tidtisn denice Sh seanne ee ig 
866 ls ME fonetasetantiocdionciena<t caekieee 
226, 795 238, 515 05 05 


64, 814 
36, 279 
101, 232 
430, 324 335, 284 


1, 014, 582 IIE on sisaccaniremichmnsosstnaliae 
161, 165 FIED | -cnncnavesencdlecsqecsieni 








ae 380, 352 281, 434 
IIE ice mesensciedinentomacneo! 52, 273 52, 135 
PND nt tckcinnaonadbel 251, 049 
CO a 197, 177, 965 
le pe Bat 176, 268 150, 618 |... 
Chattanooga ---...........- 149, 781 121, 578 |... 
Mississippi Delta__..-....-- 83, 275 70, 871 
Central Mississippi-_......- 185, 056 145, 589 
Mississippi gulf coast ..-._.- 61, 575 54, 419 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Northern group 

Central Arkansas__-.......- 200, 371 176, 045 |... 
a... 45,740 36, 688 |... 
Oklahoma Metropolitan. -__ 500, 786 370, 013 
Red River Valley....-...--- 154, 322 141, 633 |... 
Texas Panhandle-......._-_ 136, 731 125, 677 |--- 

1 Receipts from empress = at pool plants. 

2 Incl sales 
handlers, and sales by unregulated 


2 Includes receipts of milk and milk equivalent of cream which originated from 
Wisconsin plants or producers and receipts from Order 41 (Chicago) all, or most of 


which, originated in Wisconsin. 


scommen and aay regulated handlers, sales by other order 
rs 


4 Order in effect only part of 1959. 


* Not in effect in 1959. 


5 Producer class I sales only, 


7 All or part of marketing area and supply area is in the State of Wisconsin. 
8 All or substantial portion of supply area is located in Wisconsin. 
® Less than 0,01 percent. 





CONTRACT OF UNIVERSITY OF WY- 
OMING IN AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the president of 
the University of Wyoming. The letter 
deals with the question of the univer- 
sity’s participation in some of our for- 
eign programs in other parts of the 
world. 

The University of Wyoming has had a 
very active foreign contract under the 
ICA involving the Government of 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan, as we well 
know, is one of the critical frontier fringe 
areas in the cold war. 

In view of the participation by the 
University of Wyoming in that critical 
area, we have reason to believe useful, 
helpful and constructive inroads have 
been made in that area in favor of the 
free world. 

The battle is by no means won; but in 
Washington, D.C., at the present time, 
hearings are being held on this phase of 
our oversea program. There have been 
those who have called into question the 
role of universities in the oversea un- 
dertakings. Because of that I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp this 
morning the record of the University of 
Wyoming in this program. 

The university’s participation has been 
on four fronts; in vocational agriculture, 
in the Afghan Institute of Technology, 
in agricultural research, and in the 
faculty of agriculture and engineering. 

Mr. President, when I was touring in 
that part of the world last fall, although 
I was not able to go into Afghanistan my- 
self, because that was not my particular 
assignment, I learned in the surround- 
ing countries, particularly Iran and Pak- 
istan, of the very notable service being 
rendered by my colleagues of the Uni- 


versity of Wyoming, who have offered 
their services in order to help the cause 
in this very remote part of the world, a 
portion of the world which borders di- 
rectly on the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the President 
of the University of Wyoming, Mr. G. D. 
Humphrey, to me, summarizing what has 
been done, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
Laramie, Wyo., May 16, 1960. 
Senator GALE W. McGEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MCGEE: It has come to my 
attention that hearings of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions are presently in process and that the 
practice of using U.S. institutions of higher 
learning in the educational activities of ICA 
has been seriously questioned. 

As you are no doubt aware, the University 
of Wyoming has had an active foreign con- 
tract under ICA and predecessor agencies 
since September 1952, and we do not con- 
sider it either unreasonable or wasteful, as 
the subcommittee has suggested. 

I should like to point out that our con- 
tract is a nonprofit type, with the only ques- 
tionable revenue being a provisional over- 
head charge used to defray administrative 
and logistic costs on our campus involved 
solely in the prosecution of this work. Fol- 
lowing is a brief résumé of our contract pro- 
gram, presented as a matter of information 
for you. 

This contract is in the country of Afghan- 
istan, and during the course of years since 
its inception it has been enlarged until it 


now consists of four separate, though relat- 
ed, fields of endeavor working in conjunction 
with the Royal Afghan Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Education. These four specific 
projects are: 

1. Vocational agriculture: This is high 
school level training, preparing students for 
either college work or terminal training, 
enabling them to act as aids for agricul- 
tural technicians. 

2. Afghan Institute of Technology: This is 
high school level training in trades, again 
with the option of terminal or college pre- 
paratory curriculums. 

3. Agricultural research: This project is an 
attempt to gain sufficient information in or- 
der that firm recommendations may be given 
to the Afghan farmers, enabling them to in- 
crease their production by various means. 

4. Faculty of agriculture and engineering: 
This is college level training in the two listed 
fields, with the project being run in con- 
junction with Kabul University. Graduates 
from this faculty ordinarily go into Govern- 
ment service or, in some instances, are sent 
abroad for advanced technological educa- 
tion. 

In all cases, Afghan personnel work side 
by side with their American counterparts, 
and it is hoped that in due course these 
projects may be phased out in their present 
form and turned over to the Afghans com- 
pletely without loss of effectiveness to the 
project. 

Over the years of this operation approxi- 
mately 75 staff members have been assigned 
to this project, of whom about 40 percent 
have been directly from our campus. Dur- 
ing this same period of time, approximately 
80 Afghan participants have come to the 
United States for higher learning, most of 
them having matriculated at the University 
of Wyoming. 

It is our concerted opinion that we, as an 
institution of higher learning, are aiding 
materially in the cold war fight against com- 
munism by virtue of our participation in this 
type of program. Further, we feel that we 
are assisting the country of Afghanistan in 
upgrading its agricultural and engineering 
techniques. I would be remiss not to men- 
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tion that, in so doing, our own institution is 
penefiting by foreign experience of our staff. 
Again I should like to mention that, in our 
opinion, this program has been neither un- 
reasonable nor wasteful in its execution. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most significant hear- 
ings of the year was held this morning 
before a Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. I am referring to the appear- 
ance of the Defense Department to pre- 
sent its appeals from House action on 
the Department’s bill. 

There is no thought in my mind of dis- 
cussing the specific items. These will be 
handled adequately by the committee 
under the able and experienced chair- 
manship of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz]. But I think that 
there is one general point which is worthy 
of comment. It is the clear indica- 
tion that budgetary ceilings rather than 
military needs are still controlling the 
Department’s affairs. 

The facts are simple: 

First. The original budget request for 
the Defense Department—aside from 
military construction—amounted to $39,- 
335,000,000. 

Second. On April 6, the Secretary of 
Defense endorsed a series of changes in 
the budget which amounted to a net de- 
crease of $119,100,000, but for some rea- 
son these changes have never been for- 
mally transmitted to Congress. 

Third. In this connection, the Air 
Force Chief of Staff has testified that 
program adjustments the Air Force was 
permitted to submit were limited by the 
requirement to stay within the spending 
levels of the President’s budget, and ad- 
ditional amounts for programs could not 
be requested officially. 

Fourth. The House made a number of 
changes in individual programs totaling 
almost $4 billion, but the changes offset 
each other and the net effect was a $3 
million increase in the total appropri- 
ation. 

Fifth. The Defense Department now 
asks the Senate to appropriate exactly 
$39,334,500,000—$500,000, or one-thou- 
sandth of 1 percent, below the original 
budget request. 

The inference is clear. Once a budget 
amount is set, no one in the executive 
branch is permitted to present military 
needs that may call for budget increases. 
The whole world situation may be 
changed by the summit conference and 
the events of the next few weeks—but 
the preparedness program is still held to 
a magic ceiling established by the Budget 
Director. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is in a position to get the facts. I hope 
that the Defense Department representa- 
tives will testify as to their real military 
requirements. 

I know that the Senate, once it has the 
facts, will rise to the occasion, and I am 
confident will be supported by the Ameri- 
can people. 
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BIRTHDAY OF SENATOR JAVITS 
AND SENATOR KEATING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that today is the 
birthday of both distinguished Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. 
KEATING]. I have served for many years 
in the Senate with these fine gentlemen 
with great pleasure. I was associated 
with both of them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and now we are all in the 
Senate. I know them to be diligent pub- 
lic servants and very competent advo- 
cates. Iam pleased to call them my per- 
sonal friends. 

It is somewhat unusual for a State 
to have two Republican Senators in this 
body, but I am speaking this morning 
of two unusual men. I am not surprised 
that they have been able to convince the 
people of New York of their outstanding 
effectiveness and their great ability. I 
wish them many happy returns of the 
day, and again express to them my 
friendship and my willingness to join 
with them on any matter of moment 
which is in the national interest. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my very deep gratitude to the 
distinguished majority leader both on my 
own behalf and on behalf of my col- 
league [Mr. Javits], who is absent from 
the Chamber at the moment. It is a 
great pleasure for us to work in the Sen- 
ate under the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle. 

I know my colleague shares my view 
when I say that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has at all times been help- 
ful to us and most courteous and kind 
in his treatment of us. We, of course, 
have differences of opinion with the ma- 
jority leader on legislation from time to 
time, but perhaps less frequently than 
some throughout the country might 
think. Here in the Senate, as we all 
know, we often see eye to eye with en- 
tire disregard of the center aisle separat- 
ing the Members of the two parties. 

I deeply appreciate what the distin- 
guished majority leader has said. The 
statement coming from him means a 
great deal to me, and I know it will to 
my colleague. 

I do want to pay a special tribute to 
Senator Javits, who is my senior in this 
body and who has been most helpful and 
cooperative to me as I learned the whys 
and wherefores of the Senate. He has 
been a tower of strength in a great many 
fields, in behalf of our State and our Na- 
tion, and I am delighted to be associated 
with him both in serving the Empire 
State and in observing our common natal 
day. 

We have labored together so often in 
common causes that there is, perhaps, a 
certain poetic justice in our sharing, as 
well, the one date in history most signifi- 
cant to us both. 

Mr. President, I have reached the 
point in life when I am not entirely 
happy about having attention called to 
the event, although I am very happy to 
say that 100 years ago today Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for President of 
the United States. Since, therefore, the 
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majority leader has called attention to 
our republicanism, I am very happy that 
we happen to have our birthday on such 
a momentous anniversary as the centen- 
nial of Abraham Lincoln’s nomination. 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR 
CITIZENS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
House Committee on the Judiciary yes- 
terday ordered favorably reported to the 
House a drastically amended version of 
Senate Joint Resolution 39. 

Under the committee’s amendments, 
the provisions of the Senate resolution 
dealing with the abolition of the poll tax 
and the appointment of members to the 
House of Representatives in the event of 
a disaster were completely eliminated. 
The remaining provision, with regard to 
national representation for the citizens 
of the District of Columbia, was re- 
stricted beyond anything justifiable. 

About the only affirmative significance 
of the House committee’s action is that 
it served to move the resolution out of 
committee. 

The committee has gone entirely too 
far in cutting the voters of the District 
down to size. They have said the voter 
here shall enjoy two-thirds or three- 
fifths as much voice as voters anywhere 
else in the United States. 

This is a new concept of fractional 
citizenship. They propose to lift the 
citizens of the District out of second- 
class citizenship, but not to elevate them 
to first-class citizenship. So we shall 
have to coin a new phrase. Shall we call 
it “first-class citizenship once removed,” 
or “second-class citizenship once re- 
moved’? 

I hope that the committee’s recom- 
mendations will not be presented on a 
take it or leave it basis. 

Every effort should be made to bring 
the House resolution more in line with 
the Senate resolution during its consid- 
eration in the House and in conference. 
There certainly should be no inclination 
on the part of the Senate to accept 
House language which scuttles two- 
thirds of the Senate resolution and 
emasculates the remaining third. 

There is some disposition to regard 
the District of Columbia amendment as 
a matter of local interest only. This is 
not the fact. There have been editorials 
in newspapers all over the country criti- 
cizing Congress’ failure to restore de- 
mocracy to the Nation’s Capital and I 
have heard from many New York resi- 
dents on this subject. It does not do our 
Nation any good in world councils either 
to retain this blot on representative gov- 
ernment at home. 

I recognize that compromise some- 
times is necessary to get results. But the 
Senate resolution was itself a compro- 
mise and nothing was presented at the 
House hearings on the District of Co- 
lumbia vote amendment which remotely 
suggested that it should be further 
watered down. 
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QUALITY OF GOVERNMENT PER- 
SONNEL—STATEMENT BY MARION 
B. FOLSOM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
America’s most distinguished public 
servants, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Marion B. Fol- 
som, recently presented most thought- 
provoking testimony to the Senate Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machin- 
ery. Drawing on his extensive experi- 
ence in Government service as well as 
his knowledge of business and personnel 
problems, he presented a series of impor- 
tant proposals to help attract topnotch 
people into Federal work. 

Among his suggestions is the creation 
of a central bureau in the White House 
which would maintain lists of openings 
in Federal positions, recruit qualified 
people, and take charge of instructing 
new Officials in the unique features of 
Government administration, and perti- 
nent rules and regulations. 

I noted with particular interest Mr. 
Folsom’s support for the conflict of in- 
terest proposals embodied in S. 3080, 
which I am cosponsoring in the Senate. 
This bill grew out of recommendations 
of a special committee of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, and they 
represent an monumental effort to codify 
and clarify the present statutes on this 
vital subject. 

Mr. President, I hope Mr. Folsom’s 
thoughtful ideas and constructive pro- 
posals will receive the careful attention 
of all who are concerned about the qual- 
ity of Federal personnel and the per- 
formance of our Federal Government. It 
is vital that we leave no stone unturned 
in our quest for the best qualified people 
to help run the world’s most important 
Government. 

In order that this significant testimony 
may receive wide attention, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MARION B. Fotsom BEFORE THE 
U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
Poticy MacHINery, May 12, 1960 
My name is Marion B. Folsom. I am a 

director and management adviser of the 

Eastman Kodak Co. in the fields of finance, 

public relations, and employee benefits. I 

joined Eastman Kodak in 1914 and became 

treasurer in 1935 and a director in 1947. I 

resigned these positions in 1953 to become 

Under Secretary of the Treasury of the 

United States. At that time I also resigned 

as chairman of the Committee for Economic 

Development and as a director of the Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York. In 1955 I became 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I resigned from that office in 1958 and re- 

joined Kodak a month later in my present 

capacity. 

Prior to 1953 I served the Federal Govern- 
ment in a number of different capacities. I 
was a member of the President’s Advisory 
Council on Economic Security, which assisted 
in the development of the Social Security 
System in 1934-35, and I served on the several 
subsequent councils. Since 1936 I have been 
a member of the Business Advisory Council 
for the Department of Commerce. In 1944-46 
I served as staff director of the House of 
Representatives Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning and in 
1940-41 as a division executive of the Na- 
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tional Defense Advisory Commission. I have 
also served as vice chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine in 1947-48 and as a member of the 
National Advisory Board on Mobilization Pol- 
icy in 1951-52. 

I fully realize the importance of attracting 
able people into Government service and am 
pleased to present my views on the problem. 

As far as my own experience is concerned, 
I found it satisfactory—in the administra- 
tive positions, in working for the congres- 
sional committee, and in the various advi- 
sory committees. I know many other busi- 
nessmen who have also found Government 
service satisfying and rewarding. I do not 
feel that the difficulties faced by business- 
men in the Government are as serious as 
often depicted. The situation has been ex- 
aggerated by the headlines arising from a few 
specific cases. Nevertheless, the fact that 
this impression exists among business people 
does create a problem in regard to recruiting 
men for these executive positions. 

I have found that the factors involved in 
attracting men into Government positions 
vary widely, not only as to individuals but as 
to occupational groups. I will discuss four 
main categories: (1) businessmen; (2) law- 
yers; (3) college professors; and (4) miscel- 
laneous professional men and State and local 
governmental officials. 


BUSINESSMEN 


It is true that businessmen will find work- 
ing for the Government different in many 
respects from their experience in business. 
Much of the difficulty is due to the lack of 
appreciation of the fact that officials must 
operate in public view, and that Congress 
and the public have a right to know what is 
going on. 

It is also hard for businessmen to become 
adjusted to the unique processes of govern- 
mental administration as compared with 
business administration. For instance, civil 
service rules make it difficult to reward good 
service of employees by prompt promotions 
and pay increases and to remove inefficient 
workers. Unless a person has had previous 
experience in government, it generally takes 
some months for him to adjust to the differ- 
ent surroundings and conditions, and the 
limitations of the numerous laws which 
reduce the flexibility of administration. 

It is unfortunate that in most cases the 
business executive stays in Government 
positions less than 2 years. He generally 
leaves just about the time he reaches the 
peak of his usefulness. A study recently 
made by the Harvard Business School 
showed that in the past 16 years, of the 
businessmen who had been in Government 
service and left, 48 percent served only 1 year 
or less and only 33 percent served over 2 
years. 

DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITING 

While my experience was satisfactory to 
me personally, I did have difficulty in re- 
cruiting businessmen for top administrative 
positions, both in the Treasury and in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Recruiting was especially difficult for 
such positions as Under Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, and Assistants—the appointive 
positions between the top civil service and 
the Secretary. I know also that other de- 
partments have had the same difficulty, not 
only in this administration but in previous 
ones. 

Businessmen with experience in handling 
people in large organizations are uniquely 
fitted for many executive positions in gov- 
ernment. I have found that businessmen 
are available in two groups—the older men 
who are recently retired or who are ap- 
proaching retirement age, and the very 
young men. Some very able men have been 
recruited from the older group in this and 
previous administrations and many of them 
have done outstanding jobs. It is often 
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difficult, however, for one who has had a top 
position in industry to accept a secondary 
position as an assistant. Furthermore, the 
men in this age group often cannot stand 
the pressure and the long hours required in 
most of these positions. It is also more 
difficult for them to adjust to the differences 
between Government and business. The 
businessmen in the younger group who are 
available have generally not had adequate 
experience, although there are some out- 
standing exceptions. 

The persons really needed for many of 
these positions are men in their late 30's 
or 40’s, with 10 or 15 years of business ex. 
perience and with several years in important 
administrative positions, especially in large 
organizations, Great difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining businessmen in this 
category. 

The difference in salary is a factor, but I 
found this was not the main reason, The 
able men in this age group would benefit 
considerably from the Government experi- 
ence. They would have a number of years 
after their return to business to make up 
for any monetary losses which might have 
been experienced during their stay in Goy- 
ernment. 

Difficulty is also experienced in regard to 
pensions and other employee benefits, stock 
options, etc., but these difficulties generally 
can be ironed out. Family reasons, such as 
the maintenance of two homes, change in 
schools for the children, and the difficulties 
in moving, also are factors. 


FEAR OF MISSING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PROMOTION 


What I found as the principal reason, how- 
ever, was the fear on the part of the younger 
executive that, regardless of promises by the 
company, he would find upon his return 
that he might have lost an opportunity for 
advancement. While I would contend that 
the executive should benefit from the ex- 
perience and thus might be able to advance 
faster, my arguments were not generally con- 
vincing. Because of this factor, it probably 
will be necessary in many cases to agree toa 
service of 2 years. An able person with the 
right experience can make a real contribu- 
tion during that period, although it would 
be much better if he would stay longer. 

All of the factors I’ve mentioned tend to 
make it difficult to attract the able execu- 
tive, but I feel that good progress could be 
made in overcoming some of them if certain 
measures were taken by Government and in- 
dustry. 

While, as I’ve said, I do not think the 
climate for business executives in Govern- 
ment is as bad as it’s generally depicted, it 
would help if congressional leaders would 
find occasion to say that they consider it 
important that businessmen be obtained for 
some of these key administrative positions. 
It would also help if congressional leaders 
could find occasion from time to time to 
praise the work of businessmen who have 
performed an outstanding service. The press 
naturally plays up the cases where business- 
men are criticized. A better climate would 
result if Senators and Congressmen were & 
little more careful in criticizing officials, and 
if—when they did criticize certain individ- 
uals—they were more careful not to give the 
impression that they were criticizing busi- 
nessmen in general. 

I found that the top officials of the large 
business organizations were quite favorably 
inclined to let their young executives do & 
tour of duty in Government, but the diffi- 
culty arises with the attitude of the young 
executive in question. He quite often has 
the wrong opinion about the position of the 
businessman in Government. 

COMPANY BENEFIT PLANS 

Of course, there are steps which industry 
could take to make Government service 
more attractive. 
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Employee benefit plans now are an im- 
portant part of an employee’s remuneration 
and many businessmen would naturally 
hesitate to accept a Government position if 
it should adversely affect their rights to 
group insurance, group health, or company 

nsion plans. A company should continue 
the employee in the group life and group 
health plans while he is in Government serv- 
ice, with the employee being considered as 
away on a leave-of-absence basis, and with 
the same premiums being paid by the com- 
pany and employee as when he was with the 
company. 

Ordinarily the status of the executive as 
to pension rights would be frozen as of the 
date of his leaving the company, with no 
credit being given for service while in the 
Government. The company should also give 
credit to the employee when he returns to 
the company for the time served in the 
Government. This practice was frequently 
followed for men returning from military 
service. 

The Government can help in the situation 
by making it clear in the regulations re- 
garding employment of businessmen that 
such arrangements regarding benefit plans 
are permissible to men on leave of absence 
from their company. 

It should also be understood that it would 
be permissible for a company to make a 
reasonable grant to the executive at the 
time of leaving, as was done in the case of 
those leaving for military service. 

If arrangements of this type can be made, 
several of the obstacles can be overcome. 
The company should also make it clear to 
the executive that a position will be avail- 
able to him when he returns and that every 
effort will be made to locate him in a posi- 
tion at least as good as the one he pre- 
viously had. The company also should agree 
that in case a general salary increase were 
made during his absence, his salary upon 
return would reflect such increases. 

Of course, a company in most cases can- 
not promise to hold an exact position open 
and the executive will have to take that 
chance. 

I feel quite confident that if measures 
along the lines I have suggested and will 
suggest later are adopted, there will be 
enough men who are willing to devote 2 or 3 
years of their career to Government service. 
A capable man at the age I was talking 
about—35 to 45—would gain considerable 
benefit from this experience and should 
actually increase his earning power. But 
he should not go into the service with this 
in view. 

The businessman who will probably suc- 
ceed in Government work is one who not 
only has ability as demonstrated by his prog- 
ress with his company, but has shown an 
interest in Government policies. He should 
have been active in affairs in his local com- 
munity and his local, State, and National 
trade organizations, and thus become famil- 
iar with problems faced by Government. It 
would also be very helpful if he has had some 
Previous experience with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either in service on advisory com- 
mittees or parttime work. 


LAWYERS 


Lawyers with corporate law experience are 
Well fitted by training and experience for 
many of these appointive positions, not just 
as general counsels in the departments, but 
also as assistants and under secretaries. This 
is especially true for the positions which call 
for contacts with Members of Congress and 
the preparation and analysis of bills. Law- 
yers also are very helpful in planning pro- 
grams and analyzing problems. Due to the 
nature of their experience, they are accus- 
tomed to adapting themselves to new situa- 
tions. While not many lawyers have had 
much experience in administrative or execu- 
tive positions, this is not always necessary. 
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On the other hand, some of these young 
lawyers have turned out to be very able 
executives. 

It is generally easier to obtain able young 
lawyers than businessmen. Their income, 
in most cases, has not reached the point 
where the salary of a Government position 
would mean much monetary sacrifice. There 
seldom is any problem of employee benefits. 
The experience gained, moreover, in many 
cases would be more in line with their career. 

There is one handicap in the rule that 
lawyers or their firms cannot participate in 
any case in which the lawyer was involved 
in his Government work until 2 years after 
he has left the Government. While such a 
rule is reasonable for lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Internal Revenue, and cer- 
tain other positions, it would seem that there 
should be more liberal interpretation in the 
usual appointive position. A clarification of 
this rule would make it easier to obtain able 
young men. 

EDUCATORS 


For many of these positions college pro- 
fessors, especially those in the fields of po- 
litical science, economics, and business ad- 
ministration, are good prospects. Most of 
them have had little executive experience 
and desire advisory positions rather than 
administrative positions. They can be valu- 
able additions for most departments, and 
are especially helpful in formulating pro- 
grams. There is little difficulty experienced 
in professors’ obtaining leaves of absence for 
a@ reasonable time and, as a rule, the Gov- 
ernment salaries are higher than in the edu- 
cational institution. Educators in adminis- 
trative positions in their institutions are 
particularly good prospects, but they are not 
so readily available. 


OTHER PROFESSIONS AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Good men are available also in other pro- 
professions, such as hospital, health, and 
welfare administrators, and men with ex- 
perience in State and local governments. 
These government officials, however, would 
probably prefer civil service positions so that 
they would not be subject to loss of position 
when administrations change. 


A CENTRAL RECRUITING AGENCY NEEDED 


With so many able men available, the 
problem resolves itself into one of recruit- 
ment and proper placement. At present 
there is no central agency in Government 
service for recruiting these men. This is left 
up to each individual department. It would 
seem highly desirable to have a central re- 
cruiting office established in the White House 
which would maintain a list of the various 
positions to be filled by political appointees 
and the qualifications required for the posi- 
tions. One reason the service of so many 
businessmen is short is that they were not 
properly placed in the first place. The pres- 
ent system is too much hit or miss. The 
Secretary or agency head generally is limited 
to suggestions received from friends or ac- 
quaintances and there is little system to it. 

Such an office, comparable to executive 
personnel offices in large companies, could 
obtain lists of qualified men from various 
trade associations, management consulting 
firms, and executive employment agencies, 
and let it be known that key businessmen 
interested in Government service should con- 
tact this office. Similar lists could be ob- 
tained for the other groups. 

Such an office could also conduct a train- 
ing program for the new executive, mainly 
to cover such things as conflict-of-interest 
rules, the mechanism of civil service, and 
the differences between Government and 
business. The attitude with which the exec- 
utive approaches a Government job is most 
important, and such a training course should 
be very helpful in developing the right atti- 
tudes and approaches in dealing with other 
executive departments and with Congress. 
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A start has recently been made in giving 
the new executives a course of indoctrination 
but it is not uniform throughout the depart- 
ments and the present program can be con- 
siderably enlarged. Such an office, to which 
the executive could come for help and advice, 
might help to increase the length of time 
which the businessman spends in Govern- 
ment. 

It would be very helpful if more promising 
young businessmen or men from other pro- 
fessions at an early age could obtain experi- 
ence in Government at a level below the level 
of Presidential appointments. A promising 
plan is now being tried out on a pilot basis 
in a program recently organized by Brookings 
Institution called the public affairs fellow- 
ship program. This plan calls for a number 
of Government agencies’ taking promising 
businessmen into their organizations for 
periods of 6 to 9 months. A number of 
businesses have indicated interest in this 
procedure and it is hoped that the institu- 
tion can demonstrate through this pilot pro- 
gram the feasibility of such an arrangement 
and encourage it to develop on a much 
broader scale. It may be necessary for the 
Government to authorize a special category 
of training positions in the intermediate class 
usually made by appointment, without re- 
gard to civil service, for periods up to 2 years. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Questions regarding conflict of interest un- 
doubtedly prevent many executives from 
serving in Government positions. The pub- 
licity given to a few outstanding cases has 
greatly exaggerated the actual! situation, how- 
ever, as far as the effect on businessmen is 
concerned. 

In the great majority of cases there is no 
conflict of interest, as the executive would 
not be dealing with his former company and 
there is no need for him to divest himself of 
his savings. Except in the case of men in 
the very top positions, if a case should arise 
where the executive would be dealing with 
his former company, he could arrange to 
turn this specific job over to an associate. In 
the few positions where a conflict of interest 
can be foreseen, the executive should not be 
forced to sell his assets, but should be given 
the option of turning them over to a trustee 
who would have complete control as to in- 
vestment, voting rights, etc. Such an ar- 
rangement could be worked out with the as- 
sistance of the Department of Justice and 
with the approval of the Senate committee 
which confirms the appointment. 

This whole question of conflict of interest 
is in a great state of confusion and complex- 
ity due to the large number of statutes relat- 
ing to various phases of the problem. Some 
of these statutes go back many years, when 
conditions were quite different than they are 
now. The situation would be alleviated to a 
great extent if these statutes could be con- 
solidated and a reasonable statute adopted to 
meet present conditions. 

Fortunately, a committee of very able law- 
yers from the New York City Bar Association 
has recently completed an exhaustive study 
of this whole problem of conflict of interest. 
Their report contains specific recommenda- 
tions regarding divestment, employee benefit 
plans, payment for outside services, gifts, 
post-Government employment activities, etc. 
Their report also makes recommendations 
about what phases of the problem should be 
covered by statute and which by regulations, 
and includes the draft of a proposed consoli- 
dated statute. I understand that the chair- 
man of the committee, Roswell B. Perkins (a 
very able lawyer, who formerly served with me 
as Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) will present the report to your 
committee. 

I have read the summary and the recom- 
mendations, and they seem to me to be very 
reasonable and provide adequate protection 
for the public interest. The enactment of 
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a consolidated statute and the adoption of 
other recommendations along the lines rec- 
ommended by this committee would, in my 
opinion, greatly improve the present situ- 
ation. 

The conflict of interest statutes and regu- 
lations now cover part-time employment, as 
well as full time. Government departments 
find it quite helpful to bring in, from time 
to time, consultants or experts to help in 
specific problems, generally for short periods 
of time. These people are now often consid- 
ered as Government employees, the same as 
full-time employees. This sometimes pre- 
vents these experts from serving. I recall 
a case where a person declined to serve on 
one of the advisory councils of the National 
Institutes of Health because of this provi- 
sion. It would seem to me that the usual 
rules should not apply in the case of these 
part-time temporary consultants, and that 
they should also be permitted to maintain 
their usual connections and income. The 
New York City Bar Committee also covers 
this point in its recommendations. 

Most of the business executives who come 
into Government service have only a vague 
idea regarding the conflict of interest stat- 
utes and regulations, and there is very little 
systematic effort to acquaint them with 
these rules. I would strongly endorse the 
recommendation of this New York City Bar 
Committee that a member of the White 
House staff be designated to see that uni- 
form regulations are adopted in all the de- 
partments and agencies, and that instruc- 
tions developed by the Department of Jus- 
tice be given to each businessman when he 
enters Government service. Such an official 
could be associated with the recruiting office 
recommended earlier. 


SALARY REVISIONS FOR APPOINTED POSITIONS 


In regard to the salary level of executive 
positions in Government, the fact that it is 
lower than in industry undoubtedly dis- 
courages business executives from accepting 
positions in Government. As far as the top 
positions are concerned, such as Cabinet 
Secretaries and agency heads, I doubt if any 
increase in salary which would be practicable 
would make much difference. The people 
generally considered for these positions are 
in most cases earning salaries considerably 
above the Government level and a small in- 
crease would have little effect. These men 
know that a sacrifice in income is necessary 
and accept only because of an overriding 
desire to serve the Government. 

On the other hand, an increase in the 
salaries in the second-line positions—that is, 
Under Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, as- 
sistants to the Secretary, and assistant 
agency heads—would make a considerable 
difference in my opinion. It is more diffi- 
cult for the younger men being considered 
for these positions to make the sacrifice in 
income. 

A careful study which preceded the latest 
salary adjustments about 3 years ago recom- 
mended increasing salaries of Cabinet offi- 
cers to $35,000, Under Secretaries to $30,000, 
Assistant Secretaries to $25,000. This sched- 
ule was revised downward, however, by Con- 
gress and the salaries fixed between $20,000 
and $25,000. The schedule, as recommended, 
would have an appreciable effect in obtain- 
ing able men and the cost would be very 
little as altogether only about 300 positions 
would be affected. 


CIVIL SERVICE SALARY REVISIONS 


If the salary level of these political ap- 
pointees were raised, it would also be highly 
desirable to raise the maximum salaries in 
the top grades of civil service employees. 
I feel that these maximum salaries are now 
distinctly out of line with comparable posi- 
tions in industry, and the Government is 
losing too many of those who reach the top 
grades. 
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The salaries of Government employees in 
the lower and medium grades now compare 
favorably with those for similar work in in- 
dustry. With the liberal sickness leave, 
vacation, pension, and now the group life 
and group health benefit plans which the 
Government employees have, the employee 
benefits in Government also compare quite 
favorably with those of progressive com- 
panies in industry. 

A change, such as that suggested in the 
top Civil Service grades, could be made with- 
out much cost because there are relatively 
few employees in these grades (approxi- 
mately 1,500 in the three top grades). I 
know of no one thing that would be as 
effective in improving Government adminis- 
tration as an increase in the maximum sal- 
ary for these key workers. Not only would 
more of the able employees be kept in Gov- 
ernment service, but the Government could 
attract abler young people in the first place. 

During the 1930’s, governmental careers 
and salaries were attractive enough that 
Government received its full share of able 
college graduates. In the postwar years 
this has not been the case. It has become 
increasingly difficult to compete with indus- 
try and the professions. It is important 
that steps be taken to make these careers 
more attractive. 

Higher maximum salaries in the top 
grades would help. The Government should 
also do more in introducing executive and 
management development programs as is 
done in many industries today. In the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
we started a program a few years ago under 
which the entire Department is screened 
periodically to identify the young people 
with the greatest potentials for development. 
These people, along with some directly from 
college, are given a series of rotating assign- 
ments which will insure a breadth of ex- 
perience and opportunities for growth. I 
understand that the program is working 
very well and also that the White House 
is encouraging a program of identifying key 
individuals throughout the Government for 
such development. This is an important 
step for preparing individuals for these top 
civil service positions to replace the older 
persons who retire or leave. 


SUMMARY 


It is clear that Presidential appointees and 
the top-grade civil service employees deter- 
mine to a very large extent the efficiency 
and effectiveness of Government operations. 
It is important, therefore, that every effort 
be exerted to obtain able men for these posi- 
tions. 

For these appointive positions men well 
fitted by experience in business, law, educa- 
tion, and other fields are available for serv- 
ice in Government. The following measures 
would help to attract able men to these posi- 
tions and hold them for longer periods: 

1. A central agency in the White House 
should maintain lists of positions and the 
necessary qualifications, recruit people, place 
them properly, and instruct them in the 
unique features of Government administra- 
tion 

2. Certain obstacles could be overcome if 
the various conflict-of-interest statutes were 
consolidated and a_ reasonable _ statute 
adopted to meet present conditions. 

3. Business concerns could make it easier 
for executives to serve in Government for 2 
years or more if they would grant leaves 
of absence and continue coverage under 
group life, group health, and other em- 
ployee benefit plans. The company also 
should assure the executive of at least a 
comparable position when he returns and 
should assure him that recognition will be 
given for his Government service. In addi- 
tion, credit should be given him under the 
pension plan for his service in Government 
as was done for those going into military 
service. 
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4. The status of lawyers as to clients dur- 
ing the first 2 years out of Government 
service should be clarified. 

5. Salaries should be increased moderately 
to reduce the monetary sacrifice often in- 
volved for those taking these positions. 

6. A program for giving young men work 
in Government for a period of 6 to 9 months 
would be helpful in stimulating interest in 
Government service and in equipping young 
men for positions in Government later. 

7. The maximum salaries of the three top 
grades of civil service should be increased. 
This would serve to hold more able ciyj) 
service employees and to attract more young 
men into Government service. 

8. A more extensive management develop- 
ment program should be adopted through- 
out Government to identify and develop the 
most promising younger people. 





RETIREMENT OF SENATOR JAMES E. 
MURRAY—A GREAT SENATOR’S 
RECORD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was not in Washington on the day the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana announced that he would not run 
for reelection to the Senate. 

Senator JAMEs E. Murray has written 
a record of achievement in the Senate 
without peer in its dedication to the 
public good. He combined a genuine 
concern for the good of every American 
with a deep loyalty to the West—re- 
sponsible regionalism at its best. 

Senator Murray knew that the West 
had much to give to this Nation in the 
past two decades and in the future but 
he know that there were two major needs 
for assistance for fullest development in 
the West—water resources and public 
power. To both these causes Senator 
Murray gave imaginative and tenacious 
leadership. 

This great Montanan and _ great 
American steered through the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs which 
he so ably chaired the extension of our 
Western frontiers to Hawaii and Alaska. 

The same bold planning and constant 
prodding he devoted to measures de- 
signed to maintain a strong mining in- 
dustry essential to our national security. 

Expanding both our geographic and 
our resource frontiers in the great West, 
Senator Murray served all of us in every 
corner of the Nation. 

But beside his leadership in resources 
development, Senator Murray 25 years 
ago came to the Senate intent on writing 
a legislative record in the full sense of 
a new deal for all. 

He wrote that record in education, 
welfare, and labor relations legislation. 
In the record are his votes and leader- 
ship for aid to education and higher 
teachers’ salaries, improved and ex- 
panded social security coverage, civil 
rights, fair employment, health insur- 
ance and public housing. It is a record 
which exemplifies his faith that good 
government is concerned with the public 
good, the good which means the best 
possible life for all our citizens, not just 
a privileged few. 

The senior Senator from Montana is 
himself a millionaire—the son of an im- 
migrant railroad man. But he has rec- 
ognized, as his record proves, the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government for a 
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fully prosperous and continually grow- 
ing national economy. To this end, he 
led the fight for the Wagner Act—Amer- 
ican labor’s charter of justice—in the 
early days of the Franklin Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and in 1946 led the fight 
for the achievement of which he is said 
to be proudest—the Full Employment 


t. 

Senator Murray has earned his retire- 
ment, but we will surely miss his strong 
and enlightened leadership. It will not 
be so great a loss to us here and to the 
Nation as a whole if after his extraordi- 
nary Senate career comes to a close he 
will continue to share his vision, imagi- 
nation, and devotion to our Nation’s good 
with his fellow Americans. 

I have considered it a rare privilege 
and a precious gift to share in the friend- 
ship of this remarkable man, who repre- 
sents with such dignity and such force- 
fulness, and yet with such basic integrity 
and honor, the highest ideals of this 
Nation and faith in the future of the 
American Republic. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
join with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota in what he said 
about my colleague the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial which 
appeared in the Great Falls Tribune of 
Thursday, May 12, 1960, entitled ‘‘As Jim 
Murray Retires.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As JIM MURRAY RETIRES 

Senator JAMES E. Murray’s retirement as 
senior Senator from Montana sparked spon- 
taneous laudatory comment from those who 
knew him and his works best, his colleagues 
in the United States Senate. This fulsome 
praise went beyond the perfunctory, pro- 
vided clear evidence of the solid respect and 
warm affection in which he is held by the 
critical top echelon of the Nation’s law- 
makers. 

Out of their chairs to voice tribute rose 
the Senate leaders and whips of both parties. 
Perhaps our own Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
summed sentiment best in saying: “He will 
leave the Senate with the dignity, prestige, 
and humanity which have been his hall- 
marks in his 25 years of outstanding service 
to the people of Montana, the United States, 
and the free world.” 

All this is highly gratifying to many thou- 
sands of Montanans who in five consecutive 
elections have voted their confidence in 
Murray as their choice to represent them 
in Washington. They, too, knew him well, 
and liked what they saw. Oldtimers knew 
him when he was a struggling, impecunious 
lawyer in rough-and-tumble Butte in the 
early years of the century, raising a flour- 
ishing brood of six sons with appetites to 
put a crimp in any family budget. 

For, contrary to latter-day public miscon- 
ceptions, Jim wasn’t born with any silver 
spoon in his mouth. It was considerably 
later before he became possessed of means 
to afford entry into politics without economic 
strain. 

As Jim Murray relinquishes the Senate 
seat he has filled so well, he takes high place 
among those distinguished Senators who 
have represented our Land of the Shining 
Mountains in its nearly three-quarters of a 
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century of statehood. His successors will 
have large shoes to fill. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
passing scene of American life always 
carries with it moments of joy or sad- 
ness, and I am sure that all of us look 
for joy. But there are occasions when 
sadness hits us, and one of these periods 
came recently with the announcement by 
our distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana, the Honorable JaMEes E. Murray, 
that he will retire from public life upon 
completion of his present term. 

There are those among us who feel the 
sadness deeper than others because cer- 
tain Members of this body have served 
with him for many years. I am one of 
those Members and I dislike to think of 
Jim Murray leaving our midst. ; 

Much has been said in recent years of 
the ability and influence of Senator 
Murray, and I have been pleased to note 
it in the public press and in the pages of 
our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Jim Murray has had tremendous in- 
fluence on the American scene during his 
more than 25 years of service as a U.S. 
Senator. This is as it should be, because 
Jmm Murray is a man of great wisdom. 
He has gained during his public life a 
vast knowledge of our national and 
international problems, and he has ap- 
plied hiseknowledge effectively in reach- 
ing solutions for the betterment of our 
American way of life. 

When I came to the Senate 24 years 
ago, JIM Murray had been on the scene 
only a brief period, but he was helpful in 
many matters affecting the Nation. He 
has benefited many other Members of 
this body during the succeeding years, 
and he has been a highly respected and 
beloved Member. 

The people of Montana and the rest 
of our Nation will sorely miss his serv- 
ices. His devotion to his State and Na- 
tion has been of the highest degree, and 
he will leave for others in future gen- 
erations a record for them to attempt to 
attain. 

Although Senator Murray and I are of 
different political faiths, I am happy to 
say that we have been friends through 
the years and I have constantly enjoyed 
the privilege of working with him. 





HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my honor and my privilege to join 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] in sponsoring the Retired 
Persons Medical Insurance Act, S. 3503, 
and I hope my colleagues will give this 
important legislation very careful and 
sympathetic attention. 

In today’s New York Times appears a 
letter to the editor from Senator Mc- 
NamarRA about this bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this letter be printed 
at this point in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

HEALTH PROBLEMS OF AGED—SPONSOR OF SEN- 

ATE BILL DISCUSSES OBJECTIVES OF PROPOSAL 
To the Eprror OF THE NEw YoOrK TIMES: 

Your editorial of May 10 on “Health Aid 
for the Elderly” is to be highly commended 
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for its positive outlook and succinct defini- 
tion of the issue involved—namely, the use 
of the social security mechanism versus 
Federal-State subsidies. Quite correctly, the 
argument in behalf of the former mechan- 
ism is overwhelming. Equally correct is the 
claim that the administration’s solution is 
no less compulsory than those proposals made 
by various Democratic legislators, including 
myself. 

Concerning the administration’s proposal, 
it is only on the surface that substantially 
more benefits are offered. The practical 
effect of the administration’s proposal (it is 
not yet a bill as of this date), when applied 
to typical illness experiences of the aged, 
such as carcinoma, heart failure, arthritis, 
fractures, etc., would be such as to cost the 
individual more than under 8S. 3503, the 
retired persons medical insurance bill, intro- 
duced on May 6 by myself and cosponsored 
by 19 Senators. This advantage also applies 
to catastrophic illnesses. 

In addition, the retired persons medical 
insurance bill covers the approximately 4 
million retired aged not included in the 
Forand bill, thus meeting the criticism ex- 
pressed in your editorial. 

Finally, and ultimately more significant, 
S. 3503 is based on first dollar medical costs 
and would thus encourage the practice of 
preventive medical philosophy and low-cost 
restorative medicine through outpatient 
diagnostic services, home health programs, 
etc. 

The retired persons medical insurance bill 
was prepared on the basis of over a year’s 
study, consultation and analysis by the staff 
and members of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging. It repre- 
sents the best thought and advice of prac- 
tical authorities in the fields of health serv- 
ices and medical economics. Therefore, I 
believe that ample time does remain in the 
present session of Congress to work out a 
solution to meet the need and the public de- 
mand for effective action. 

Pat MCNAMARA, 
U.S. Senator. 
WASHINGTON, May 12, 1960. 





FEDERAL PROGRAMS OF MEDICAL 
CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the ReEcorp a resolution 
adopted at the 43d annual meeting of 
Central Cooperatives, Inc., held in Su- 
perior, Wis., on March 28 and 29, 1960. 

At the meeting, delegates representing 
75,000 cooperative members in Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota reaffirmed their support of 
the Forand bill and Federal programs of 
medical care for the aged. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 6—THE FORAND BILL 

Whereas there is a lack of medical and 
hospital care provided for the aging through 
existing agencies of insurance; and 

Whereas life expectancy and longevity is 
rapidly increasing each year and it is gen- 
erally agreed that the problem of providing 
medical care for people on social security is 
an ever increasing one; and 

Whereas there is no apparent hope of prog- 
ress without national action: Be it 

Resolved, That the delegates assembled at 
this 43d annual meeting of Central Coopera- 
tives, Inc., go on record reaffirming our sup- 
port of H.R. 4700, known as the Forand bill, 
representing to us either Federal action, or 
forcing suitable action by such existing agen- 
cies of insurance. 
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STUDENT LOYALTY OATHS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Community Council of 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. It 
was once my privilege to be a member of 
the faculty of that college. 

The resolution adopted by the commu- 
nity council relates to the National De- 
fense Education Act, and protests as dis- 
criminatory and as an infringement upon 
freedom of thought the loyalty oath and 
the disclaimer affidavit provisions of the 
act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

“Whereas section 1001(F) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1959 constitutes 
an infringement upon freedom of thought; 
and 

“Whereas the above-named section mani- 
fests a discriminatory treatment toward 
higher education: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Community Council of 
Macalester College for 1960-61 hereby con- 
demn the imposition of the above-named 
section upon institutions of higher learning 
and earnestly request its repeal.” 

The council feels strongly that forcing 
upon students who are not financially in a 
position to resist the discriminatory loyalty 
oath and affidavit is not in keeping with the 
respect which higher education deserves from 
the U.S. Congress. We respectfully urge you 
to work and vote for the deletion of clause 
1001(F) of the National Defense Education 
Act. 





DEATH OF DR. VICTOR E. LAWSON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of Minnesota’s great men passed away 
last month. He was Dr. Victor E. Law- 
son, founder and publisher of the West 
Central Daily Tribune in Willmar, Minn. 
Nothing that I could say about Dr. Law- 
son would be more eloquent than the 
tributes that poured into Willmar upon 
the news of his passing on March 19. 

In testimony, therefore, to a wonder- 
ful man, a man who gave me valuable 
guidance and counsel during my service 
as mayor of the city of Minneapolis and 
as a U.S. Senator, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a series of articles and edi- 
torials published in the West Central 
Daily Tribune, Willmar, Minn., and 
including a tribute delivered by Dr. 
Edgar Carlson, president of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, at the funeral serv- 
ices for Dr. Lawson, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
editorials, and tribute were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the West Central Daily Tribune, 

Willmar, Minn.] 

STATESMAN, HISTORIAN, JOURNALIST, CHURCH- 
MAN—UNUSUAL LIFE COMES TO A PEACEFUL 
CLOSE ON EVE or 89TH BIRTHDAY—FUNERAL 
WEDNESDAY—EDITOR AT 17, His LIFE Was 
ONE oF GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE 
Dr. Victor E. Lawson, founder and pub- 

lisher of the West Central Daily Tribune, 

passed away quietly Saturday evening at his 
home in Willmar, after a lingering illness 
from maladies attendant to old age. He 
would have observed his 89th birthday on 

Thursday of this week, March 24. 

With his passing has gone an outstanding 
citizen of Willmar who in 1958—Minnesota’s 
centennial year—was honored as being one 
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of the leading personalities in our State’s 
history. Statesman-journalist-historian and 
churchman, his life’s work and influence 
touched many fields and made their great 
contributions. The story of his days almost 
read like Alger tales of having done so much 
with so modest beginnings. 

Out of an humble carpenter's home with 
@ rural school education, so paltry in those 
days of a few early grades, he became edu- 
cated through his own sheer efforts so that 
a great college, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
humane letters. Of Swedish ancestry, he 
was recognized as a leading Swedish-Ameri- 
can of our country when the late King Gus- 
taf of Sweden decorated him as a Knight of 
the Order of Vasa. A founder of political 
parties and a State senator from this legis- 
lative district for a long number of years 
and at one time candidate for Governor of 
Minnesota. In the field of his chosen voca- 
tion—journalism—he was at one time presi- 
dent of the Associated Press of Minnesota 
and prominent in editorial associations. In 
his passing has gone the last of the pioneer 
editors of the Seventh Congressional District. 

In his church he was a president of the 
Augustana Church Brotherhood of Minne- 
sota and served on the board of directors of 
the Augustana book concern at Rock Island, 
Ill. In education, president of the Willmar 
Board of Education and a member of the 
board of directors of Gustavus Adolphus 
College. In history—the author of the Il- 
lustrated History of Kandiyohi County, a 
volume rated as the top county history in 
Minnesota, a work which led him«to a presi- 
dency and life membership in the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 

In his home community he served several 
terms as mayor and his influence felt in 
this community throughout his lifetime 
when as a public-spirited citizen and as an 
editor he championed and fought for worth- 
while causes for community and civil bet- 
terment. As a self-educated man, the Vic- 
tor Lawson Library now found on the second 
floor of the Tribune building testifies to the 
inexhaustible thirst for knowledge which 
was his. 

Such in brief is the history of the man 
who will be laid to rest at services to be 
held on Wednesday of this week. Services 
will be held at 2 p.m. at the Bethel Lu- 
theran Church in Willmar with the Reverend 
Robert N. Pearson officiating. Following this 
service the remains will be taken to the 
Lebanon Lutheran Church at New London 
where another service will be held at 3:15 
with the Reverend Carl H. Gronquist officiat- 
ing. Interment will be made in the Leba- 
non churchyard where the remains will be 
laid to rest with those of other members 
of the Lawson family who have preceded 
him. 

Friends may call at the Harvey Anderson 
funeral home in Willmar until 12 o'clock 
noon on Wednesday. 

Victor Lawson was the last member of the 
C. M. Lawson family. In addition to the 
parents who both passed away at New Lon- 
don, the sisters and brothers who preceded 
him in death were Carrie (Mrs. W. O. Swan- 
son), Esther, Theodora, Thomas Lawson and 
Eben E. Lawson. 

Immediate nephews and nieces who sur- 
vive are Enock Swenson of New London, 
Lawrence Swenson of Olympia, Wash., Mrs. 
Frank Burns of New London, Verson Law- 
son of Helena, Mont.; Louis Lawson of At- 
water, Mrs. A. D. Hall of St. Cloud, and 
through kin of Mr. Lawson's wife—Oscar B., 
Ann, and Gordon Augustson of Willmar, and 
Rudolph Augustson of Detroit, Mich. 

Victor E. LAWSON, COUNTRY EDITOR, 
1871—1960—‘‘30” 

“Thirty” is a symbol used in journalism to 
denote the end of a story written by a re- 
porter. It also has become a mark symboliz- 
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ing the end of a newspaperman’s life and 
career. Truly that “30” personifies Victor E, 
Lawson whose hobby as a boy was printing, 
who became an editor at the age of only 17 
years, and who was active for a period of 
over 60 years as a printer, editor and pub- 
lisher. In his passing, journalism and the 
fourth estate has lost one of its greatest 
sons, one of honest and fearless conviction 
and one who also lived a life of great service 
to his community, his State, his church, and 
his fellow men. Peace to the memory of this 
unusual personality—statesman, journalist, 
historian, churchman—the founder of this 
newspaper and its beloved publisher over its 
life span thus far of 65 years. 


LIFE SKETCH 


Dr. Victor E. Lawson was born on March 
24, 1871, at Paxton, Ill. He was the son of 
Carl Magnus Lawson and Maria Lindstrom 
Lawrence, devout Christian parents whose 
hospitable home in the very cradle of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church was thrown 
open to many of the early leaders and found- 
ers of the church. 

When he was a mere lad the family moved 
to New London, Minn., in 1880 where the 
father continued as a _ carpenter, built 
churches just as he helped build the orig- 
inal Augustana College. 

As a boy on the home farm his hobby 
was printing. No surprise then that at the 
age of 17 years he became editor of the New 
London Times and some years later was the 
founder of the Willmar Tribune, the fore- 
runner of the present West Central Daily 
Tribune. As an editor he was the champion 
of the common man, was of liberal political 
philosophy, was a crusader for temperance 
and good morals, and an unholder of the 
Christian faith. 

With a meager country schooling of a few 
early years he, through self-study and his 
personal library which today is monumental, 
was some years ago recognized by a great 
college when Gustavus Adolphus College be- 
stowed upon him the degree of doctor of 
humane letters. 

As an American of Swedish extraction, his 
contribution to the culture of both nations 
was notably recognized when the late King 
Gustaf of Sweden conferred upon him 
knighthood in the Order of Vasa. 

Educationally he rose to places of em- 
minence as president of the Willmar Board 
of Education and a member of the board 
of directors of Gustavus Adolphus College. 

He served his home city of Willmar as 
mayor for several terms and many of the 
forward-looking programs of a civic nature 
were credited to him. 

In the political realm he was one of the 
builders of the liberal movement in Minne- 
sota, served as State senator from 1927 to 
1939, was a candidate for Governor and the 
choice of the late Gov. Floyd B. Olson for 
U.S. Senator. 

Great he was also as a churchman. In the 
Bethel Lutheran congregation he held posi- 
tions as deacon and trustee, was president 
of the Minnesota brotherhood, served on 
the board of directors of the Augustana 
Book Concern. To his own bethel and in 
memory of his wife he gave a complete 
installation of carillon bells. 

As a journalist he became president of 
the Associated Press of Minnesota and was 
the last of the pioneer editors of this West 
Central area. 

A born historian he was. Note his author- 
ship of the Illustrated History of Kandiyohi 
County, the outstanding county history in 
Minnesota, his presidency and life member- 
ship in the Minnesota Historical Society and 
the one credited with acquiring the State 
Society Building at the capital. 

He was a great lover of nature and the 
outdoors. Note his leadership in acquiring 
Sibley State Park, Monson Lake State Park, 
Robbins Island and the establishment of 
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his own Ekeberg Conservation Foundation, 
92 acres of which he finally gave to his 
church as the site of the present Shores of 
st. Andrew Bible Camp. 

The above are merely the highlights of 
his public service and efforts in behalf of 
his community, his State and his church. 

Mr, Lawson wedded Minnie Nelson of New 
London in 1894 but the young wife passed 
away 7 years later. In 1908 he married Julia 
Shellstrom who was his great helpmate until 
ner demise in 1947. There were no children 
by either marriage. 

He retired as head of the Tribune in 1947, 
assuming the position of the chairman of 
the board of the Tribune Co. but continuing 
his interest in the affairs of the newspaper 
he founded 65 years ago. Ill health came 
to him during the past decade but such 
maladies never dimmed the latent interests 
that were always his. 

He passed away quietly at his home in 
Willmar Saturday evening March 19, 1960, 
on practically the eve of his 89th birthday. 

Victor Lawson was the last member of the 
C. M. Lawson family. In addition to the par- 
ents who both passed away at New London, 
the sisters and brothers who preceded him in 
death were Carrie (Mrs. F. O. Swanson), 
Esther, Theodora, Thomas Lawson, and Eben 
E. Lawson. 

Immediate nephews and nieces who sur- 
vive are Enock Swenson, of New London; 
Lawrence Swenson, of Olympia, Wash.; Mrs. 
Frank Burns, of New London; Vernon Law- 
son, of Helena, Mont.; Louis Lawson, of At- 
water; Mrs. A. D. Hall, of St. Cloud; and 
through kin of Mr. Lawson’s wife—Oscar 
B., Ann and Gordon Augustson, of Willmar; 
and Rudolph Augustson, of Detroit, Mich. 


[From the West Central Daily Tribune, Will- 
mar, Minn.] 


ALONG THE WAY 
(By O. B. A.) 

For just today we would revert back to 
our very personal column of some years past. 

For during the decades of that column the 
writer took occasion to pay tribute to good 
and worthy people he had learned to know 
and esteem. 

Today gives us the one and greater occa- 
sion to again pay honor—if we can find the 
words—to properly express our thoughts. 

Pay deeply felt tribute to a great man who 
will be laid to rest tomorrow. 

They say a truly great man is also great 
to his valet—he who is so close to the life of 
aman. In such a situation we found our- 
self during these past 44 years. 

And we would seek to say so much that 
is on our hearts and call him great, not just 
because he was our employer, not because he 
was near of kin, not because he was our 
benefactor. 

No—all those things aside, we pay deepest 
honor to the man—Victor E. Lawson him- 
self—as we learned to know and almost wor- 
ship him. 

It was said of the Royal Air Force of 
Britain when they turned back the Luft- 
waffe these words by Churchill—‘‘They did 
so much with so little.” 

How true that was of Victor Lawson—one 
who accomplished so much with so little, 
from such humble beginnings. Rose to such 
heights that he was termed illustrious as a 
statesman, historian, journalist, and a 
churchman. 

As a country boy with a few grades of a 
rural school he became a doctor of humane 
letters. As a village newspaperman to be- 
come an editor of State and National 
stature. 

As an historian whose work won him wide- 
Spread fame, a legislator and political cham- 
Pion who stood so high in the halls of gov- 
ernment, a churchman, who made such great 
contributions to the faith. 
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These are merely broad brackets of his life 
of achievements and service, service so un- 
selfish, little thoughts of reward—the good 
done was his goals. 

How can one but stand in awe and pro- 
found admiration—most especially we who 
were so close to observe it all. 

Yet despite his gifts and the honors he 
attained, he was always the commoner, the 
one militant for those needing help, the 
crusader for causes, the upholder of noble 
principle and conviction cost what they 
would. 

What more can one say in mere words 
found to be so futile in an hour like this? 

And how best can one close this earnest 
comment but with the blessed benediction 
which we feel he will so well merit—‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Peace to the memory of Victor Emmanuel 
Lawson—seldom in our estimation do such 
personalities flash across the horizon of. time 
or walk the terrestrial stage. 

Great and yet humble, one for whom serv- 
ice was an ideal, one who was strong as a 
lion and yet with the abiding faith of a 
child—faith in his God and in his fellow- 
men. 

Farewell Victor E. Lawson, our lives and 
the bit of world which surrounds us was 
made better by your having been in our 
midst. 

We would live on in the aura and glow of 
inspiration which enveloped your days of 
sojourn here on earth. 


Desk, THOUGH VACANT, THE Spirit LIVES 


Yesterday's editorial comment was mate- 
rial that had been written previous to the 
recent bereavement which befell this news- 
paper. It was run as a fill-in. Today we 
resume the editorial pen. And we cannot 
write without notice of the one vacant desk 
in our editorial room which was graced so 
long by his presence. Yes, it is vacant but 
we will ever sense his presence, his spirit— 
for he will continue to live here in an at- 
mosphere made up of memories of this man, 
his personality, and his principles. As this 
newspaper was founded and grew under his 
guidance so may we continue to carry on 
through the inspiration he bequeathed to us 
all. Victor Lawson has departed to far hap- 
pier climes but we who remain cannot but 
be dedicated to the ideals which he per- 
sonified throughout his life. Victor Lawson 
founded this newspaper as an independent 
voice and under his leadership it has so re- 
mained. Look back, ye who do Know, and 
recall with us the causes that he championed 
and at times when it was both costly and 
grievous to himself. But he was an editor— 
every inch of him—born as such. For him 
the principles he defended with his pen 
were more precious than the peace or the 
purse. To him journalism was a calling, a 
consecrated profession, something which had 
nothing to do with material gain—it was a 
thing of the spirit—convictions held stanch- 
ly when others about him may have fal- 
tered—beliefs that could not be swayed 
or bought. We who follow, know his life and 
how he lived up to his role as the humble 
country editor, yes humble but fearless, 
having at heart at all times what he thought 
was for the best and good for his fellowmen. 
Journalism and the fourth estate has lost one 
of its greatest sons—one of its pioneers— 
one who laid foundation stones of what 
journalism should be if it is to be deemed 
worthy of being called a profession. 

The present editor who has inherited his 
mantle and has stood by his side all these 
years to both observe and learn could write 
both an impressive and interesting narrative 
of the editorial side of this man Lawson, a 
side just as illustrous as the roles he achieved 
as a historian, statesman, and churchman. 
Perhaps the future may give occasion to do 
this. 
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But now we must close this editorial trib- 
ute—it could say no more if it were thrice its 
length. But, as we gaze at his vacant desk 
we will always have indelibly imprinted on 
our very souls the editorial gospel and creed 
which shone through his life and which 
words we often heard him express—“Be true 
to your convictions.” And this he was, so 
gloriously that he won the admiration and 
esteem of even his severest critics in public 
and political life. 

His editorial desk is vacant but the spirit 
of Victor E. Lawson lives on. 

COMMUNITY, CHURCH, STATE Pap TRIBUTE AT 

Victor E. Lawson RITes—CHuRCH AUDI- 

ENCE THRILLS AT VICTORY OF FaITH SERVICE 


In a thronged church auditorium, in the 
assemblage of a community which came to do 
him last honors, in the presence of distin- 
guished representatives of church, State, the 
Fourth Estate, and of recorded history, last 
rites were held Wednesday afternoon for the 
late Dr. Victor E. Lawson, beloved founder 
and publisher of the West Central Daily 
Tribune. It was not a moment of only 
mourning, it was not an occasion of only 
bereavement and loss—it proved to be a serv- 
ice of triumph and victory as a man of the 
faith returned to his Maker. This was all 
revealed in the tributes paid by the repre- 
sentatives mentioned, by the hymns that 
spoke of that faith, by the stirring message 
from the pulpit, all closing with the dra- 
matic rendition, by the choir, of “The Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah” as the 
audience stood and shared the inspiration. 
Such were the rites at the Bethel Lutheran 
Church for the man who from such humble 
origin had attained distinctions but bore 
with so much modesty, as a statesman, his- 
torian, journalist, and churchman. 

Seated in the audience were various groups 
in reserved pews including some 21 honorary 
pallbearers, men who had been close to the 
career of this departed citizen and friend 
in so many public, business, and personal 
walks of life. These were Dr. R. E. Ander- 
son, Willmar; M. W. Blomquist, Willmar: 
Judge Harold Baker, Renville; A. W. Chal- 
berg, Kandiyohi; Carl Dahlheim, Willmar; 
W. J. DeVries, Raymond; Edward M. Elkjer, 
Willmar; H. C. Feig, Willmar; C. J. Freeberg, 
Willmar; Dr. C. E. Gerretson, Willmar; O. N. 
Gravgaard, Hawick; Judge Sam Gandrud, 
Litchfield; Charles Hedlund, Willmar; Harry 
Hallberg, Kandiyohi; Dr. J. C. Jacobs, Will- 
mar; Martin Leaf, Willmar; C. J. Nelson, 
Kandiyohi; Victor Olson, Benson; Paul E. 
Peterson, Willmar; J. Albert Peterson, Will- 
mar; Senator H. L. Wahlstrand, Willmar. 

The active pallbearers were associates and 
employees of the Tribune—R. C. Bengtson, 
Ernest Strom, Anton Okerman, Emil Aspaas, 
Sigurd Pederson, Lowell Lundquist, Stanley 
Haldorson, and Olaf Hovseth. Other Tribune 
employees and their families were seated as 
a@ group. 

The processional was led by Rev. Robert N. 
Pearson, of Bethel Lutheran, Willmar; Rev. 
Carl Gronquist, of Lebanon Lutheran, New 
London; Rev. Carl Sandgren, of Minneapolis; 
Rev. Thomas Wersell, Minneapolis; and the 
distinguished representatives. 

After the opening hymn “He Leadeth Me,” 
there was the order of service and reading of 
the Scripture and prayer. Then followed 
the tributes by the distinguished representa- 
tives from the area of church, state, press, 
and historical. 

Dr. Edgar Carlson, president of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, paid an eloquent tribute 
to Dr. Lawson in which he called attention 
to the many years the deceased had served 
on the board of directors of the college and 
his interest in education. His highest trib- 
ute came when he noted that though the 
departed had only a few grades of a rural 
schooling he rose to such eminence as a 
scholar that Gustavus conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of humane letters. 
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“Without the benefit of higher education” 
said Dr. Carlson, “he became a recognized 
scholar, to whom the best trained scholars 
were proud and happy to pay tribute.” 

Representing Gov. Orville Freeman was his 
personal secretary, Thomas Hughes, who 
spoke of the years when Senator Lawson 
served in the State legislature and the con- 
tributions he had made as a statesman of 
Minnesota. Ralph Keller, Secretary of the 
Minnesota Newspaper Association cited Dr. 
Lawson as a journalist of the highest order— 
“one who held high his profession as an 
editor without fear or favor. Though one 
may have disagreed with his views you never 
doubted his honesty and integrity” said Mr. 
Keller. Arch Grahn of the Minnesota His- 
torical Seeciety pointed out the contribu- 
tions which Dr. Lawson had made to both 
local and State history and informed that 
the acquiring of the historical building at 
the capitol was largely through his leader- 
ship. Rev. Thomas Wersell of Minneapolis 
represented Dr. Leonard Kendall, president 
of the Lutheran Minnesota Conference of the 
Augustana Church whose statement cited 
Dr. Lawson’s services to the church, his gift 
of the Bible camp site and generally his 
Christian life and labors. 

The second hymn sung was “Faith of Our 
Fathers” after which the Rev. Robert N. 
Pearson delivered a very impressive sermon. 
He informed the audience that for years Dr. 
Lawson had a motto on his desk. It read 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” This quotation 
is from the book of Amos and was made the 
basis for the fine Pearson sermon. He de- 
clared that a true Christian always lives with 
the thought of being prepared to meet his 
God. And this is realized said Reverend 
Pearson through humility, through honesty, 
and through harmony with God. This done, 
said the pastor, death has no sorrow—it is 
an occasion for triumph and victory and he 
applied it all to the passing of Dr. Lawson. 
It was at this point that the entire audience 
arose as the choir, directed by Julian Fram- 
stad rendered “The Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“The Messiah”—a thrill to everyone who was 
in the edifice at that moment. 

The benediction was pronounced and the 
recessional began while hymns were played 
on the carillon bells in the church tower, 
the gift of Dr. Lawson. The organist at the 
service was Mrs. Harold Dale. The belis were 
also played during the processional. Pastor 
Pearson acknowledged the many floral 
tributes and likewise many in memoriam 
gifts for such causes as benevolences, the 
Bible camp, the chapel at Gustavus, etc. 

The funeral cortege now set off for New 
London where brief services were held at the 
Lebanon Lutheran church, the old family 
church of the Lawsons. Here the Reverend 
Carl Gronquist officiated and delivered an 
effective sermon stressing the truth that our 
entire Christian faith is based on the Resur- 
rected Christ and because He lives, we too, 
shall live. Special music at this service was 
a duet, “Children of the Heavenly Father” 
sung in the Swedish by Mrs. Herbert Holm 
and Mrs. Harry Dokkesven. The organist 
was Mrs. Harold Olson. 

With the two services now having been 
completed the remains were borne to the 
Lebanon churchyard where they were laid 
to rest in the family plot. Here both Rev. 
Pearson and Rev. Gronquist officiated at the 
rites. 

The thronged Bethel church reflected 
friends from throughout this part of the 
State and from a distance. They had come 
to pay their last respects to a man whom they 
had learned to both love and admire—a coun- 
try lad who had risen to prominence but 
never lost his common touch and humility. 

Among those from a distance, the follow- 
ing have come to our attention: State Treas- 
urer Val Bjornson, former State Senator 
Simonson of Litchfield, the Honorable Odean 
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Enestvedt of Renville, former Representative 
H. W. Rundquist of Dawson, former Willmar 
school superintendent, George O. Brohaugh 
of St. Cloud, former Governor Elmer Benson 
of Appleton Lud Roe of St. Paul and former 
publisher at Montevideo, Russell Fridley, sec- 
retary, Minnesota Historical Society, Hon. 
O. G. Nordlie of Litchfield, former State Sen- 
ator Ansgar Almen of St. Peter, William 
Macklin, managing editor of the New Ulm 
Daily Journal. 

After the Bethel service and the Lebanon 
services groups of ladies in both congrega- 
tions served refreshments. The choir, which 
in Bethel church sang the Hallelujah Chorus 
was made up largely from singers in the 
Messiah Chorus which will render this 
famous oratorio in Willmar on Palm Sun- 
day. The Lawson Library in the Tribune 
Building was open to visitors after the church 
service. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. LAWSON DELIVERED BY DR. EDGAR 
CARLSON, PRESIDENT, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
COLLEGE 


“Dr. Victor Lawson was one of those rare 
persons who can be accounted for only by 
their unusual inner resources. Many people 
are shaped by the circumstances of their lives 
and refiect the communities in which they 
live and labor and the influences that have 
acted upon them. About Victor Lawson one 
has to say that the community reflects him 
to an even larger degree than he refiected 
the community. He was one of the major 
influences in the life of this city and of this 
State, of this congregation, and of the whole 
church. 

“Without the benefit of higher education 
he became a recognized scholar, to whom 
the best trained scholars were proud and 
happy to pay tribute. I recall that when 
Gustavus Adolphus College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree, doctor of humane 
letters, in 1945, no less a historical scholar 
than Dean Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of Minne- 
sota, expressed his personal appreciation to 
the institution for this deserved recognition 
that had been given to one of Minnesota's 
great historical scholars. 

“There was in him a remarkable com- 
bination of kindliness and humility on the 
one hand, and a sure confidence and almost 
regal bearing on the other. There was an 
independence of thought and action which 
was sure of its ground, while always inquir- 
ing and curious about new fields and new 
points of view. There was devotion to the 
old, the desire to conserve the best in the 
tradition, and an alertness to the new situa- 
tion and new conditions which made him 
everyone’s contemporary, and especially the 
contemporary of the young. 

“Indeed, his interest in the young must be 
regarded as one of his outstanding qualities. 
For 25 years, from 1914 to 1939, he served 
as a member of the board of Gustavus 
Adolphus College. I am sure that the board 
has never had a more devoted or interested 
member than he, nor one who more fully 
embodied the best in its educational heritage. 
Always he knew what was going on at the 
college and was eager to learn more about 
it. In these recent years he gave concrete 
and dramatic evidence of his concern for 
youth and his faith in them by giving his 
beloved Ekeberg Farm to the youth of the 
church as a site for the Bible Camp, “The 
Shores of St. Andrew.’ 

“In behalf of Gustavus Adolphus College, 
its board of trustees, faculty and staff and 
student body, and countless students and 
teachers of other years who owed a debt 
beyond that which they may have known to 
Dr. Lawson, I wish to pay him tribute and 
give public acknowledgment of our indebted- 
ness to him. To those who stood closest to 
him by ties of blood and continuous associa- 
tion, we extend our deepest sympathies and 
assure you that we also stand in that com- 
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munity of gratitude and grief to which al) 
who knew him now belong. 

“The passing of another of these ‘giants 
in the earth’ makes us realize again how 
great is our debt to these men of vision and 
of faith, of whom there seem to have been 
sO many in an earlier generation. They be- 
lieved greatly in the God we have known in 
Jesus Christ, in America and its great possi- 
bilities, in the men and women with whom 
they associated, and most especially in the 
young. We may well pause to wonder wheth- 
er they are being replaced by others in our 
generation. We honor men like Dr. Victor 
Lawson most by dedicating ourselves in what 
often appears to be the diminishing tribute 
of the great servants of mankind.” 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, although 
I neither expressed nor experienced any 
joy when the able senior Senator from 
Minnesota laid aside his sword in an- 
other endeavor, I feel, and wish now to 
express, joy at seeing him back in har- 
ness on the floor of the Senate, where we 
need his intellect, his vision, his pleasant 
personality, and his articulate voice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for those words. I 
should like to share with him an inti- 
mate personal thought. I have never 
been happier in my life. I love the US. 
Senate. Having had the opportunity to 
experience some of the other delights of 
public life, I have come back home, and 
I hope to be able to remain here for 
some time. 

I shall endeavor in the next few 
months to renew my contract, if the peo- 
ple of Minnesota are willing to be so gra- 
cious as to consider it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have already made known my feelings 
about the return of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota to the 
Senate, and how happy and glad I am 
for personal reasons. 

I simply wish to say that, now that 
Husert Humpnurey has returned, the sun 
is shining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 





THE DANGER OF SUSPENSION OF 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
for many years our policymakers have 
paid lip service to the idea of disarma- 
ment. This seems to be one of the ways, 
in modern diplomacy, of proving one’s 
virtue. Recently, however, under strong 
Communist propaganda pressure, we 
have acted as though we mean this talk 
to be taken seriously. I cite our Gov- 
ernment’s momentous decision to sus- 
pend nuclear tests. 

To the impending physical parity in 
nuclear weapons must be added a psy- 
chological factor assiduously cultivated 
by Communist propaganda. The horrors 
of all-out warfare are said so be so great 
that no nation would consider resorting 
to nuclear weapons unless under direct 
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attack by those same weapons. Now the 
moment our leaders really accept this, 
strategic nuclear weapons will be neu- 
tralized and Communist armies will be 
able to launch limited wars without fear 
of retaliation by our Strategic Air Com- 
mand. I fear they are coming to accept 
it, and thus that a military and psycho- 
logical situation is fast developing in 
which aggressive Communist forces will 
be free to maneuver under the umbrella 
of nuclear terror. 

It is in this context that we must view 
the Communist propaganda drive for a 
permanent ban on the testing of nuclear 
weapons, and the inclination of our own 
leaders to go along with the proposal. 
There are two preliminary reasons why 
such proposals ought to be firmly re- 
jected. First, there is no reliable means 
of preventing the Communists from 
secretly breaking such an agreement. 
Our most recent tests demonstrated that 
underground atomic explosions can be 
set off without detection. Secondly, we 
cannot hope to maintain even an effec- 
tive strategic deterrent unless we keep 
our present nuclear arsenal up to date; 
this requires testing. 

The moratorium on testing of nuclear 
devices prevents the exploitation of the 
full theoretical potential of some of our 
planned ballistic missile systems. Con- 
currently with the development of new 
missile systems, scientists had planned 
to develop new warheads for which the 
weight involved would have given vastly 
greater explosive forces than those now 
available in the relatively lightweight 
warheads used by missiles. Each day 
the moratorium continues will further 
delay the development, fabrication, and 
testing of warheads which would have 
significantly increased the striking 
power of new missile systems. Hence, 
Mr. President, we may be confronted 
with utilizing weapons far less potent 
than those originally contemplated or, 
as an alternative, equipping them with 
untested warheads. In manned bomb- 
ers, however, weapon weight is not such 
a restrictive factor; and they are, and 
will continue to be, able to carry the very 
large yield by the comparatively heavy 
fully tested weapons now available. 

This fact serves to highlight the danger 
of relying on any one particular system 
as an ultimate weapon. We must con- 
tinue to develop our manned aircraft, 
to assure our continued capability to 
place adequate warheads on appropriate 
targets. 

Scientists have a rightful place in our 
Planning ; but it is wrong, in my opinion, 
to depend entirely upon them for the 
development of military weapons for 
military strategy. I recall, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that during World War I a 
Scientific study showed that the B-17 
would not survive in Europe. This de- 
cision came out after the B-17 had not 
only survived, but had enabled us to de- 
liver such a strategic attack on Germany 
that we won the war. 

What we must constantly remember is 
that we are the dominant country in the 
world today in air transportation; and, 
holding that dominance, we should uti- 
lize it, as England did her mastery of the 
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seas, to maintain a situation without 
world wars for 200 years. If we are to be 
able to utilize that power, it cannot be 
tied up with red buttons. In other words, 
if we place all of our strategic and offen- 
sive hopes in missiles, once the red but- 
ton is pushed the offensive strength is 
on its way and cannot be recalled. On 
the other hand, if our strategic forces 
are made up of the combination of mis- 
siles and manned bombers, then we shall 
have the flexibility and the maneuver- 
ability to show to the world our air 
power, as England did her sea power. 

Nothing would delight Russia more 
than to have us agree to a disarmament 
program which would include the aban- 
doning of our manned aircraft, for then 
she would, in effect, have taken from us 
the one weapon which we have to keep 
her from bullying the world as she de- 
sires. 

Continued modernization of our 
manned force will be required, in order 
to maintain effectiveness. Both the 
growing obsolescence of the force and the 
significant increases being made in 
Soviet air defenses contribute to this re- 
quirement. 

The mach 3 B-70 is the weapon sys- 
tem which best fulfills the vital require- 
ment for a manned follow-on aircraft to 
the B-52. 

It is the only manned aircraft system 
now under development by the Air 
Force. Its introduction into the stra- 
tegic bomber force is essential to the 
continued effectiveness of the manned 
bomber force. 

An effective offensive strategic capa- 
bility requires a flexible force using 
manned aircraft and missiles. 

Properly employed, manned aircraft 
and missiles can complement each other, 
by attacking the targets for which, in- 
dividually, they are best suited. Both 
are essential, and neither can completely 
replace the other. The ratio of bombers 
to missiles may decrease, but we cannot 
abandon the manned bomber. 

In addition, a diversified attack forces 
the enemy to dilute his defenses, so as 
to try to cover all speeds and altitudes. 

Manned systems possess certain unique 
capabilities, not characteristic of mis- 
siles, which are considered mandatory to 
the strategic posture. 

One is the capability which allows 
launching on less than certain informa- 
tion, because an airplane can be recalled. 
Launched in this situation, the manned 
system could be recalled or could proceed 
on to enemy targets; and, being airborne, 
it would be safe from the attack. 

Also, manned aircraft can be used over 
and over on repeated strikes, whereas a 
missile cannot be used a second time. 

In addition, the manned system ful- 
fills the important role of obtaining in- 
telligence and damage assessment infor- 
mation vital to planning subsequent 
strikes. It also provides a means of 
bringing mobile targets under attack. 

Another unique capability of the 
manned system, now and for some time 
to come, is the ability to carry larger and 
greater yield weapons, as well as multi- 
ple weapons; whereas in the present 
state of the art, the ICBM can carry but 
one warhead, and it is of relatively small 
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yield when compared with the yield of 
what the bomber can carry. 

This capability enables the airplane to 
bring large-yield weapons to bear against 
such hardened targets as military and 
government control centers, or to attack 
several targets on the same mission. 

We should also note that this large and 


variable load-carrying capability takes . 


on additional significance when we con- 
sider the possibility that nuclear weap- 
ons conceivably would be banned at some 
time in the future, and only TNT weap- 
ons could be used. 

In such a situation, missiles become a 
very expensive means of delivering TNT 
against the enemy, when compared to the 
cost of the bomber, with its capability of 
carrying many conventional bombs, and 
returning to carry more. 

Furthermore, there exists the possibil- 
ity that the moratorium on nuclear 
weapons tests will continue for at least 
the immediate future. If so, we shall be 
denied the means to develop and improve 
the ratio of warhead yield to weight, a 
factor of great importance when related 
to missiles. Consequently, reliable mis- 
sile warhead yield growth, without test- 
ing, and within reasonable weight limita- 
tions, becomes most doubtful. Reliable, 
extremely large yield nuclear bombs are 
now in the inventory. When considered 
in conjunction with possible cessation 
of further flight testing of long-range 
missiles, this factor lends weight to the 
continued need for the manned bomber. 

The manned aircraft can seek out, dis- 
criminate, and attack targets, with no 
sacrifice in accuracy and effectiveness. 
In short, it can achieve high accuracy 
using less accurate target data. 

Moreover, the manned aircraft offer 
@ much greater range of flexibility in 
choice of tactics. For example, they 
could use auy portion of the enemy 
perimeter to pentrate, with variance in 
both altitudes and speeds. 

The man in the aircraft provides dis- 
tinct advantages. He can use his judg- 
ment when confronted with unexpected 
conditions. He can disregard targets 
already destroyed, and can use his weap- 
ons on alternate targets. He has the 
ability to observe, think, and make un- 
rehearsed decisions. 

Of great significance is the increasing 
emphasis on arms control. Although 
complete and general disarmament is 
probably not attainable within the pre- 
vailing or foreseeable political environ- 
ment, partial arms control is conceivable, 
and may eventually include space weap- 
ons, ICBM’'s, IRBM’s, and nuclear weap- 
ons. Assuming this possibility, the fu- 
ture security of the Nation will, as today, 
be primarily dependent on the manned 
bomber force. The continuation of this 
force must be planned for and programed 
now. It cannot be a stop-and-go propo- 
sition, since many years are needed to 
develop and produce modern bombers 
and train personnel to use and maintain 
them. 

Finally, manned systems offer cold-war 
application, not visualized in connection 
with large missiles. 

In this regard, the flexibility of 
manned systems eases the decisionmak- 
ing process by providing an instrument 
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which may be employed on a graduated 
scale without an irrevocable commit- 
ment to combat. 

The options provided the decision- 
makers may vary from an increased 
ground alert posture to launching of the 
force subject to recall. 

For instance, in times of stress it is 
difficult to let the world know, particu- 
larly potential enemies, that the readi- 
ness of the ballistic missile force has 
been stepped up. Nothing happens that 
anyone can see, whereas stepping up the 
readiness of the manned aircraft force 
on alert or initiation of an airborne alert 
is visible to friend and foe alike. 

Furthermore, to display response in a 
tense situation, manned vehicles could 
be sent to where they would be seen by 
allies, or even picked up on radar screens 
of an enemy. 

The aging B-—47’s are planned to be 
phased out of the Air Force inventory 
by the midsixties. Also, during the 
midsixties the earlier model B—52’s will 
begin to be phased out. 

This condition, coupled with an ever 
increasing Soviet defensive posture, re- 
quires modernization of our manned 
strategic capability. 

An analysis of payload, range, speed, 
and penetration capabilities shows the 
B-70 to be the weapon system best 
suited to fulfill that requirement. 

The B—70 would provide the Air Force 
with the most advanced, manned stra- 
tegic system that the state of art now 
permits. It is unique, in that it has been 
designed expressly for continued opera- 
tion in the supersonic environment. 

It will travel the entire distance of its 
very great range at Mach 3, which is 
roughly 2,100 miles an hour. This rep- 
resents a major aeronautical break- 
through, since it transcends the heat bar- 
rier, and conceivably opens the door to 
much greater speeds and further major 
advances in aeronautical science. 

The principal technical factor which 
now permits attainment of a supersonic 
transport is the radical improvement in 
flight efficiency, which results in ade- 
quate range at acceptable fuel costs. 
Flight efficiency is the product of aero- 
dynamic efficiency and propulsive effi- 
ciency. In considering aerodynamic 
efficiency, we find that a drastic de- 
crease in lift-to-drag ratio occurs 
when sonic speed is reached and passed. 
However, recent developments and design 
refinements, such as the compression-lift 
principle, have substantially raised lift- 
drag ratios in the Mach 3 region. In 
compression-lift design, the aircraft wing 
is positioned on the supersonic shock 
wave, so that it derives additional lift 
from the increased air pressure behind 
the wave. It may be said that, in effect, 
the airplane “rides” its own shock wave. 
Thus, we see that by proper design we 
can translate increased speed into im- 
proved aerodynamic efficiency. 

Furthermore, the attainable propulsive 
efficiency increases with increasing flight 
speed. The combination of the two 
factors produces flight efficiencies ap- 
proaching those of present-day, high- 
subsonic aircraft. Still further improve- 
ment is anticipated in this area. 
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This speed means, for example, that 
in times of stress, if B—70’s were on alert 
over the polar regions, and it was de- 
cided to attack, they would be over 
Moscow before an ICBM launched from 
this country could reach Moscow. 

Penetration studies show that the B-70 
will have excellent penetration capabili- 
ties. This capability is derived pri- 
marily from the airplane’s speed and 
altitude; and this capability would be 
further enhanced by countermeasures, 
decoys, and air-to-surface missiles—all 
used under the monitorship of a human 
brain. 

The B-—70 is designed to carry a vari- 
able internal payload. It can carry 
several large bombs or a great many 
very small ones. 

One of the problems in space research 
and military space work is the boost re- 
quired to propel payloads through the 
lower dense atmosphere into space. It 
may be possible to realize substantial 
savings by launching space vehicles from 
the B-—70 using it as a recoverable, first- 
stage booster instead of launching from 
the ground. 

Of growing importance is the possible 
need for a defense against satellites. 
In this regard, the maneuvering ability, 
speed, and large load-carrying capacity 
of the B-70 offers great potential as an 
antisatellite weapons carrier, and pos- 
sibly as a long-range platform for air 
defense missiles. 

Additionally, the B-70’s design, with 
the crew far removed from the engines, 
may be, with certain types of nuclear 
reactors, adaptable for nuclear propul- 
sion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
limited time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
may I have 6 more minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona may have 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not expect 
to use the 10 minutes, but now I yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Arizona at liberty to dis- 
close the planned cruising altitude of the 
B-70? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The planned 
cruising altitude is 70,000 feet, but I be- 
lieve it will be higher than that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the utilization of 
the B—70 necessitate the remaking of air- 
ports or airfields? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. What length of strips 
would be required for takeoff or landing? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The lengths and 
thicknesses of present runways for B- 
52’s would suffice for the B—70’s. In the 
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construction of new runways, it would 
be desirable to make them longer, but it 
is not necessary. 
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Mr. AIKEN. A 10,000-foot runway 
would accommodate a B-70, then? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, the weight 
would depend on whether the plane was 
loaded or not, and the required ballast 
of the runway would depend on the 
weight of the plane. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I may say to the 
Senator from Vermont that, in my opin- 
ion, any modern B-52 or B-47 runway 
would handle a B—70. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the B—70 offers the potential for assum- 
ing the role of rapid strategic airlift or 
paving the way for mach 3 transport 
aircraft. 

Just as the B-52/KC-135 develop- 
ments paved the way for jet transporta- 
tion, so the B—70 would initiate mach 3 
transportation, freight, and passenger. 

Under conditions of total weapons 
control a mach 3 transport utilizing the 
B-70 design features would provide the 
United States the flexibility of rapidly 
transitioning from transport aircraft to 
weapon system should such a need arise. 

The recent disclosure by the CIA and 
the State Department and the President 
on a successful penetration of Russia’s 
heartland by the U-2 should be added 
reason for quickly going ahead with full 
development of the B—-70 program. The 
reason that the U-2 was able to operate, 
and is still able to operate with immunity 
in the skies over Russia, is that it can 
fiy at an altitude higher than any of 
Russia’s interceptors can reach and 
higher than the effective range of any of 
its ground-to-air missiles. Russia aban- 
doned her supersonic program in air- 
craft, and for that reason she has not 
developed a fighter capable of effectively 
reaching the altitudes at which this re- 
connaissance plane flies. If a recon- 
naissance version of the B—70 could come 
off the lines in a short time from now, 
we would have started an arm of our Air 
Force that could revolutionize the entire 
field of reconnaissance. This craft fly- 
ing at mach 3, at altitudes above 80,000 
feet, could with immunity give surveil- 
lance to any part of the world and keep 
us constantly posted on the actions and 
progress of any potential enemy, wher- 
ever he might be. 

A manned airplane is required as an 
essential and integral element of the 
strategic posture. 

The B-70 is the weapon system which 
best fulfills the requirement for 4 
manned follow-on aircraft to the B-52. 

The B-70 offers the potential of addi- 
tional required roles, including nuclear- 
powered airplanes, first-stage boosters to 
space launchings, and mach 3 transpor- 
tation. 

The B~-70 offers a reconnaissance type 
aircraft that could fly above the effective 
range of any enemy aircraft or missile, 
and at speeds over three times of any 
known enemy interceptor. 

Our Government could then go to the 
United Nations with a statement that it 
was clearly obvious that to help insure 
the peace of the world, a constant sur- 
veillance should be made of the entire 
globe and that this surveillance would 
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be, so to speak, “posted on the bulletin 
poard” for every member of the United 
Nations to see. Daily, yes, even hourly, 
observations of all the world from these 
altitudes could result in information 
which could certainly prevent any mas- 
sive surprise attack being launched by 
one nation against another. Now, the 
United Nations would probably turn this 
down so we would then go to NATO and 
make the same proposal that we, with 
our B—70’s, would provide a flying watch- 
dog for the world, and that gathered in- 
formation would be the property of the 
world. It is reasonable to expect that 
NATO would reject this, so then, as a last 
resort, the United States could say to the 
world that we know if the world could be 
kept posted as to the activities of all na- 
tions on a real basis, the dangers of any 
overt attack could be virtually removed, 
and that, desiring peace as strongly as 
we do, we would provide this surveillance 
at our own expense. 

If an enemy power is bent on conquer- 
ing a nation, and proposes to turn all of 
its resources to that end, that power is 
at war with the nation; and the latter— 
unless it contemplates surrender—is at 
war with him. 

“These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” said Thomas Paine when we were 
struggling through the war that brought 
us independence. If he were alive today, 
he could well repeat that, or say, ‘““Now is 
the time that tries men’s courage.” 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
REA 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, ru- 
ral electrification has been one of the 
most important developments in the 
progress of America and of American 
agriculture. It has revolutionized the 
workload on the farm and it has im- 
mensely benefited the family farm. Be- 
yond this, it has enabled farm families 
to enjoy cultural values and a standard of 
living previously not possible. Perhaps 
no group can express more appreciative 
thanks than the farm wives of America 
who have seen the values brought to 
their homes and their families by rural 
electrification. 

This great change has been accom- 
plished in the past 25 years, and largely 
through the processes set in motion by 
President Franklin Roosevelt. The Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration began 
with his Executive order in May 1935. 
Since then the percentage of farms in the 
United States with electricity has in- 
creased from less than 11 percent to more 
than 96 percent. In Minnesota only 6.8 
percent of the farms were electrified in 
1935, as compared to 98.6 percent today. 

On the 25th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of REA, it is appropriate to 
commend the foresight of President 
Roosevelt and of the congressional lead- 
ers who supported and expanded the pro- 
sram. At the same time, the success of 
the rural electrification program is also 
the achievement of rural citizens. Ru- 
ral electrification has been accomplished, 
not by government ownership or opera- 
tion, but. essentially as a private venture. 
The role of Government has been to pro- 
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vide funds for loans, just as it did for in- 
dustry under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Although several forms of 
private enterprise were eligible to borrow 
for rural electrical expansion, most of 
the initiative came from rural coopera- 
tives. formed for this purpose. Of the 
1,085 firms which have borrowed through 
REA, 984 have been rural co-ops. Spe- 
cial recognition is due on this occasion 
to the thousands of farm leaders who had 
both the determination and the skill to 
create their own institutions. 

Nearly 16 million rural people are now 
served by locally owned and managed ru- 
ral electric systems. and more than half 
of the Nation’s farms get their electricity 
through an REA borrower. Over 83 per- 
cent of the Minnesota farms are served 
by REA. Only North and South Dakota 
have a higher percentage of farmers be- 
longing to REA. The unusual success 
of REA co-ops in Minnesota is a reflec- 
tion of the long and successful experience 
of Minnesota farmers with cooperatives. 
Given a means to finance their own elec- 
trification system, Minnesota farmers 
went ahead with confidence and skill to 
serve all the farmers of the State. Over 
80,000 miles of powerlines have been 
constructed under REA in Minnesota, 
giving the State the third highest REA 
mileage of any State in the Nation. 

The record of REA borrowers is not 
only one of success in giving service to 
the entire community. It has also been 
one of fiscal success. Approximately 
$3.5 billion has been loaned by REA in 
the past 25 years, and over $1 billion has 
been repaid by borrowers in principal 
and interest. The REA loans in Minne- 
sota have totaled about $156 million, of 
which $37 million has been repaid on 
the principal, and another $20 million in 
interest. Repayments on loans are far 
ahead of schedule. 

Today, the great majority of Members 
of Congress and citizens nationally agree 
on the value of the REA. It is an ex- 
ample of how Government can be used 
to extend freedom and independence for 
people. 

Rural electrification was inevitable in 
the United States. Once started, it was 
simply a question of how fast it would 
come, of what form it would take, and of 
how many farmers would benefit. The 
Nation made its choice in democratic 
fashion and along lines consistent with 
democratic principles. 





HE WHO WOULD BE SECURE AT 
HOME MUST BE SUPREME AT 
SEA 


Mr. BUTLER. Adm. Arieigh A. Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations, has repeatedly 
and emphatically defined seapower in 
this way: 

Seapower is not just men-of-war. It in- 
cludes freighters, tramp steamers, passenger 
liners, tankers, and the many other ships 
which make up the merchant marine. 

But seapower is even more than this. It is 
the sum total of weapons, ships, shipbuilding 
eapacity, and geography which enable a na- 
tion: to use the sea advantageously during 
peace and war. 


The free world desperately needs. the 
sea. The free world will not long re- 
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main free unless it controls.the sea. The 
community of free nations, who together 
compose a mighty strength, draws power 
from the sea, and is tied together by the 
arteries of the sea. Obviously, seapower 
will play a major, if not a predominant, 
role in any future emergency which can 
now be visualized. 

Yet, it is increasingly remarkable that 
the United States—the cornerstone of 
the free world—would permit elements of 
its seapower to be deficient from a quali- 
tative or quantitative standpoint. But 
that is exactly what is happening in 
terms of our merchant marine. 

My colleagues, I am sure, will be 
alarmed, as I have been, by a recent ap- 
praisal of our ocean shipping resources 
and capabilities to support the defense of 
the United States, which has been pre- 
pared by the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of the 
ReEcorp at this point a letter, and at- 
tachments, dated March 11, 1960, re- 
ceived from Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations— 
Logistics. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to he 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DeEsr SENATOR BuTLER: In your letter 
of February 17, 1960, you expressed interest 
in receiving a current appraisal of our mari- 
time needs along the lines of the document 
dated February 21, 1959, and entitled “Ocean 
Shipping to Support the Defense of the 
United States.” This has been revised 
to the present date, and a copy is enclosed 
for your information. 

There has been little change in the sub- 
stance of this appraisal since its last revi- 
sion in February 1959. The bulk of our sea 
transportation resources have undergone 
another year’s depreciation, and little has 
been accomplished in the way of either mod- 
ernization or renewal. 

The subsidized segment of the U.S.-flag 
merchant fleet remains at a few over 300 
ships. The number of subsidized voyages 
authorized in the past year was a few more 
than in the year previous. There are a 
number of applications for subsidy pending. 
Although most of the subsidized shipping 
companies have entered into long-range ship 
replacement contracts, funding shortages 
have prevented actual replacement con- 
struction from being adequate. The rate of 
progress in the replacement of subsidized 
shipping depends on the future of construc- 
tion differential subsidies. Our domestic 
shipbuilding industry is also largely depend- 
ent on this subsidy. In addition, the con- 
struction of the two superliner passenger 
ships authorized by the 85th Congress has 
not started due to financing difficulties. 

Unsubsidized operators currently have 
about 700 ships active under US. flag. 
About 70 percent of this tonnage is in ships 
of World War II design or older. These ships 
will come to roughly the end of their com- 
petitive economic lifespans over the next 
few years. There is no orderly or compre- 
hensive plan for their replacement, and the 
present state of the shipping market provides 
little incentive to the nonsubsidized owners 
to initiate replacement. programs, 
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Our coastwise and intercoastal fleets which 
prior to World War II comprised the largest 
segment of the merchant marine, have de- 
clined nearly to extinction. The disappear- 
ance of this deepwater domestic fleet would 
be a more significant loss to our defense 
shipping capability than the small amount 
of tonnage involved would indicate. In their 
operations, these ships are never far from 
major U.S. s and, as a group, are the 
most readily available for emergency usage 
of all ships under US. control. 

The National Defense Reserve Fleet has 
undergone a decrease in numbers due to the 
scrapping of about 200 Liberty type vessels. 
Five hundred such vessels have been ap- 
proved for scrapping. Some ships have 
been traded into the Reserve Fleet as partial 
payment on new construction to be financed 
through the Maritime Administration. In 
general, it may be said that the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet is gradually deteriorat- 
ing, both in size and in qualitative useful- 
ness. 

Over the past few years, the American- 
owned merchant fleet registered under “flags 
of convenience” has come to be more and 
more important to defense logistic planning. 
Modern war concepts put a high premium on 
the active and operating ship, over the ship 
in reserve. The American-owned foreign flag 
merchant vessels under effective U.S. con- 
trol constitute an active operating fleet of 
roughly 500 ships. About half the tonnage 
of this fleet was built in the last 5 years, 
and consists in great part of very large 
tankers. Half of the tanker capacity avail- 
able to the United States is under flags of 
convenience. Thus from the standpoint of 
national defense we would be well justified 
in referring to these ships as the flag of 
necessity fleet. 

The operation of these ships by American 
owners under flags of convenience has for 
some time been the target, along with our 
subsidy policies, of strong opposition by Eu- 
ropean governments and shipping owners 
who resent effective American competition in 
the carriage of ocean trade. More recently, 
opposition by maritime labor groups has in- 
creased to the point that operation under 
the usual flags of convenience (Liberia, Pan- 
ama, and Honduras) is becoming increas- 
ingly untenable for some ship operators, 
principally those who deal mainly in pre- 
senting ships for charter (as contrasted to 
ships operated as proprietary carriers for oil 
or metal companies). These shipowners are 
attempting to escape this pressure by moving 
their ships to registry under the traditional 
maritime flags of Europe. Under present 
policies and conditions, such transfer results 
in the loss of effective control of these ships 
for emergency purposes. 

The American owners of flag-of-con- 
venience ships contend that they cannot pay 
American wage scales and operate in com- 
petition with European shipping without 
governmental subsidy. 

American maritime labor contends that if 
the United States considers a strong mer- 
chant marine necessary to our position as a 
maritime power, then the Nation should be 
willing to pay the wage scales obtainable by 
American unions. 

To bring the American-owned fliag-of-con- 
venience fleet of about 500 ships under US. 
flag with operating subsidies would entail 
large and continuing expenditures. 

It would not be appropriate for either the 
Navy or the Department of Defense to be- 
come involved in a dispute between mari- 
time labor and management. Our interest 
in the matter relates to the impact of this 
problem in our defense posture. It is im- 


perative that U.S. control of this shipping 
be retained. 

Your position and your interest in our 
maritime industry make it particularly im- 
portant that you be fully informed on the 
at your 


above matters. I am, of course, 
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service for any additional information that 
you may desire. 
Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E, WILSON, 

Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, Deputy Chie; 
of Naval Operations (Logistics). 
OcEAN SHIPPING To SUPPORT THE DEFENSE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


The United States must be prepared to- 
day—and throughout the foreseeable fu- 
ture—to deal immediately and effectively 
with any emergency that may be forced upon 
us. We must be ready at all times to fight 
a limited war, or a general war, or to sup- 
port our foreign policies under tense con- 
ditions short of actual conflict. 

The prosecution of war utilizes all the re- 
sources of our Nation. Our entire indus- 
trial potential is intermeshed into our over- 
all national defense posture. To project our 
military power overseas and support sus- 
tained combat operations, our Armed Forces 
must rely heavily upon American industry— 
and our maritime industry, as in the past, 
must play a key role. 

The prosecution of war utilizes all the re- 
portation in wartime dictates that the 
United States must have effective control 
over sufficient active merchant type, shipping 
to promptly meet our initial emergency re- 
quirements—for the redevelopment of mili- 
tary forces and the rapid transportation of 
noncombatant evacuees from danger areas. 

Several years ago we possessed a marginal, 
but gradually deteriorating capability to 
carry out the transportation task outlined 
above. More recently the Department of De- 
fense has observed with concern the con- 
tinued slow rate of progress made in the re- 
placement of aging vessels. Greater 
emphasis must be placed on the need for 
orderly shipbuilding programs. 

We cannot rely on NATO pooling to solve 
our merchant shipping problems, as it ap- 
pears most probable that the combined re- 
quirements of all NATO nations will exceed 
the total capabilities of the pool. Moreover, 
considerable delay in the implementation of 
NATO pooling procedures is anticipated. 
Our global interests require that the United 
States be prepared for emergencies other 
than a NATO war. 


BACKGROUND 


At the outbreak of World War I, shipping 
available for charter to American interests 
suddenly became extremely scarce. Charter 
rates skyrocketed. We were forced to hastily 
improvise a shipbuilding program which was 
both costly and inefficient. Peak produc- 
tion was reached after the war ended. We 
learned in World War I that the law of sup- 
ply and demand is real. We were subjected 
to the same lesson again in World War II. 

The primary mission of the American 
merchant marine is the normal task of 
transporting our domestic waterborne com- 
merce and a substantial portion of our 
foreign export and import ocean trade. The 
health of our industrial economy is depend- 
ent on sea transportation for the import and 
export of numerous raw materials and 
finished products. No other type of trans- 
portation can meet this requirement. It is 
imperative that the world’s foremost trader 
control sufficient merchant shipping to 
transport what we need when we need it. 

A collateral and extremely important mis- 
sion of the American merchant marine is the 
maintenance of a posture of strength and 
readiness that will contribute the maximum 
to our national security. In the event of war 
we will require the services of a large number 
of merchant-type ships to meet our military, 
industrial, and civilian demands. 

It is important that our anticipated war- 
time needs be insured to the maximum 
practicable degree in peacetime by the ready 
availability of privately owned merchant 
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ships employed in gainful ocean commerce, 
The magnitude and quality of active com. 
mercial tonnage under U.S. control in peace- 
time will determine, in the event of a future 
war, whether or not we will be required to 
initiate a crash building program. 


REQUIREMENTS AND AVAILABILITIES 


Periodic evaluations of merchant shipping 
requirements and availabilities are made 
jointly by the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. A similar 
joint appraisal is made annually by the 
Maritime Administration and the Navy 
Department. 

The determinations of merchant shipping 
requirements are based on approved mobili- 
zation plans for general war. Civilian and 
military requirements are combined to rep- 
resent our total minimum shipping needs 
for the early phases of a general war. 

Our joint evaluations of shipping availa- 
bilities consistently show that the United 
States does not have sufficient active U.S.- 
owned and controlled shipping to meet our 
initial wartime needs. Consequently, our 
estimated total capabilities must include 
planned early activations from the national 
defense reserve fleet—under optimum as- 
sumed conditions which make no allowances 
for possible damage to shore facilities. Some 
allowance is made for cumulative losses of 
shipping from enemy action. 

The latest joint review of merchant ship- 
ping requirements and availabilities made 
by the Maritime Administration and the 
Navy Department indicates that during the 
initial phases of a general war: 

(a) There would be a numerical deficit 
in excess of 200 dry-cargo ships equivalent 
to the C-2 class, approximately 30 refrig- 
erated cargo ships equivalent to the Rs-S- 
BV1 class, and 4 heavy lift ships (150 tons 
booms) equivalent to the converted C4 
class. 

(b) There would be small 
tanker availabilities. 

(c) The small initial numerical deficits 
in passenger transport capacity are con- 
sidered manageable. It is strongly empha- 
sized, however, that there are serious quali- 
tative deficiencies, particularly as to speed, 
in the available transports. 

Our sea _ transportation resources for 
limited war are presently considered to be 
quantitatively adequate. However, the de- 
gree of promptness with which sealift re- 
sponds in an emergency will have an impor- 
tant impact on the eventual outcome. A 
limited war crisis could well become a race 
against time to evacuate nationals, to re- 
deploy troops and equipment, or to augment 
and resupply existing forces overseas. To be 
prepared for such situations, we must rely 
on the ready availability of active modern 
merchant ships of all types. 


PRESENT CAPABILITIES 


Existing inventories of sealift resources 
under U.S. control, as of January 1, 1960 
are summarized below: 


deficits in 


(a) Dry cargo ships 


Number | Deadweight 




















tonnage 
de 915 | 10, 563, 200 
NE Gna cance 11,493 | 15, 274, 600 
etcetera 2,408 | 25, 837, 800 

(bo) Tankers 

Number | Deadweight 

tonnage 
ES BES es 67 14, 903, 500 
Merve... A eck 80 | 1,094, 800 
ile dt assis 757 | 15,998, 300 








1960 


(c) Passenger ships/transports 








Passengers 
Number | (emergency 
capacity) 
id 
jonal, active, total........ 58 102, 001 
———a 101 236, 423 
ah ccigiccccn newness 159 338, 424 


1 Includes about a thousand Liberty ships of little or 
no wartime value, recommended for scrapping. 

The active U.S.-controlled sealift capa- 
pility is comprised of merchant ships under 
US. flag, certain foreign registered merchant 
ships under effective U.S. control, and mer- 
chant-type ships operated by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service (MSTS). 

The term “effective U.S. control,” applies 
to selected American-owned ships which 
have been registered by their owners under 
the so-called flags of convenience (Panama, 
Liberia, and Honduras), in order to reduce 

costs. In such cases, the Mari- 
time Administration has effected agreements 
with the present shipping companies in the 
United States to make these ships available 
to the U.S. Government in the event of a 
national emergency. These agreements can 
be fulfilled without restraint, because the 
laws of Panama, Liberia, and Honduras do 
not impose restrictions on the control of 
merchant ships that fly their flags. These 
countries have little or no shipping require- 
ments of their own. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, the Department of Defense and 
the Maritime Administration consider such 
ships to be under effective U.S. control. 

The vast proportion of our U.S.-flag mer- 
chant tonnage was constructed during the 
years 1942 to 1945. ‘These ships were mass 
produced for specific wartime purposes. 
Many of their design features were matters 
of expediency rather than choice. Ships 
built during World War II are now 15 to 
18 years old and have long been outmoded 
from the standpoint of modern design. 

The capabilities shown as comprising the 
national defense reserve fleet may be mis- 
leading. It should be pointed out that about 
1,000 of the dry cargo ships are slow-speed 
Liberty types of extremely limited useful- 
ness. Over 200 Libertys have already been 
scrapped under previous approvals to select 
and scrap 500 of the poorest quality ships. 
Their marginal value did not warrant the 
cost of further preservation efforts. Of the 
102 transport-passenger ships, 51 are 17-knot 
C- austerity transports and 23 are 15.5-knot 
Victory troopships. 

We can look forward to further deprecia- 
tion of the overall potential of the reserve 
fleet-—from thé standpoints of both quantity 
and quality. Consequently, there is an ob- 
vious need that the reserve fleet be purified 
on @ cyclic basis by the trade-in of aging 
ships under orderly replacement programs. 
This requirement goes hand in hand with 
a to modernize our active merchant 

DRY CARGO SHIPS 

The only fully modern dry cargo ships in 
commercial operation today under U‘S. flag 
are the Mariner class ships, that were built 
by the U.S. Government, plus a few modern 
container ship conversions. The 20-knot 
C-4 Mariners, which can do 23 knots if re- 
quired, represent an impressive step forward 
in cargo ship design. Their performance 
has been highly praised by several private 
operators, to whom 29 of the ships were sold. 
Three of these ships have been converted 
into passenger ships. 

With regard to future construction of dry 
cargo ships, the Department of Defense rec- 
ommends that the design characteristics 
listed below be incorporated to the maximum 
degree that is commercially practicable. 
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(a) Speed: When built under construc- 
tion-differential subsidy contracts and certi- 
fied as being suitable for economical and 
speedy conversion into naval auxiliaries, dry 
cargo ships should have a sustained sea 
speed of 20 knots or better. Dry cargo ships 
certified as otherwise suitable for the use 
of the U.S. Government in time of war or 
national emergency, should have the maxi- 
mum sustained sea speed possible consistent 
with the commercial utilization of the ship. 
Where construction subsidies and/or na- 
tional defense allowances are not involved, 
the owners are encouraged to build into the 
ships, the highest commercially economical 
speeds. 

(b) Other characteristics: The most prac- 
tical and useful types of general-cargo ves- 
sels, from a military point of view, appear 
to be those having the capacity and char- 
acteristics of the C-3’s and C-—4’s (particu- 
larly Mariners), of Maritime Administration 
design. However, much is to be desired in 
the matter of modernization with respect to 
cargo handling equipment and methods. 
Cargo vessels should be designed and 
equipped to load and discharge, using their 
own gear, in one-half the time now required 
by the existing C-3’s and C-4’s. 

At least one hatch of each vessel should 
be served by a “jumbo” boom of 60 tons 
capacity and all hatches should be equipped 
with 10-ton booms. There is a definite need 
for a limited number of heavy lift ships 
equipped with oversized hatches and cargo 
booms capable of lifting up to 150 tons. 

(c) Special type cargo ships: Roll-on/roll- 
off ships on the order of the USNS Comet as 
well as ships with partial roll-on/roll-off 
capability offer advantages in meeting re- 
quirements for the overseas movement of 
mobile military equipment such as wheeled 
and tracked vehicles. Additionally, we en- 
courage the continued development of con- 
tainer cargo ships, which are designed to 
carry containerized and prepalletized car- 
goes. Further construction of such ships in 
peacetime would increase active capabilities 
and afford operating experience. U.S. ship- 
yards would also gain construction experi- 
ence which would enable them to commence 
early production under an emergency situa- 
tion. 

TANKERS 

American shipowners have built a good 
number of modern tankers in the past few 
years—some constructed in the United 
States for registry under U.S. flag but most 
built abroad for registry under foreign flag. 
These new ships range in speed from 16 to 
18 knots. Consequently, the overall quality 
of our total tanker capability is much better 
than the dry cargo category. This improve- 
ment has been due to various incentives di- 
rectly related to the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

The tanker building program should con- 
tinue in order to provide orderly replace- 
ment of aging ships. It is recommended 
that future tanker construction incorporate 
design features as indicated below: 

(a) Speed: Where national defense al- 
lowances are made, and the ships are certi- 
fied as suitable for speedy and economical 
eonversion into naval auxiliaries, tankers 
should be capable of a sustained speed of 
20 knots or more. Where no certification 
by the Secretary of the Navy is sought, then 
the maximum commercially economical 
speed is acceptable. 

(b) Other characteristics: Although tank- 
ers of large deadweight tons capacity can be 
utilized to a limited extent, the recom- 
mended general characteristics of commer- 
cial tankers most suitable for military pur- 
poses are 25,000/38,000 deadweight tons, 
capable of carrying several types of petro- 
leum products. At the same time, there is 
still a requirement for small tankers of about 
17,000 deadweight tons to handle products 
to and from limited facilities. 
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PASSENGER SHIPS/TRANSPORTS 

Seven new passenger ships have been built 
since World War II and three have been con- 
verted from Mariner class cargo ships. The 
seven new ships are the 25-knot Constitu- 
tion and Independence, the 33-knot United 
States, the 20-knot Santa Paula and Santa 
Rosa, and the 21-knot Brasil and Argentina. 
The Mariner conversions are the 20-knot 
Mariposa, Monterey, and Atlantic. These 
ships have contributed significantly to our 
maritime prestige and to our defense readi- 
ness. 

Additionally, the 19-knot President Cleve- 
land and President Wilson were converted 
from troopships. These ships, however, are 
basically World War II types. They form a 
part of the older and major segment of our 
total trooplift capability, which is not fully 
suitable for possible future emergencies. 
The majority of our ships are old, deficient in 
speed, and lacking in other features that 
are important in minimizing the hazards 
of moving troops by sea. 

There is an urgent need to improve the 
quality of our trooplift potential. For ships 
that will be employed in wartime to trans- 
port personnel through areas in which hos- 
tile modern submarines may be operating, 
it is necessary to ret much higher standards 
of performance and safety than would be re- 
quired for ships carrying dry cargo and fuel. 

(a) Speed: Speed is the best defense that 
merchant ships can employ against an en- 
emy. The faster the target, the more diffi- 
cult it is to hit with submarine torpedoes— 
or to pinpoint with missiles. Fast ships can 
be operated independently over more devious 
routes than is possible in convoy operations. 
This complicates the search and attack 
problems of enemy aircraft and submarines. 
Recent studies confirm that vulnerability to 
submarine attack is significantly and pro- 
gressively reduced as speeds of 25 knots and 
greater are attained. 

Troopships constructed in the future, and 
passenger ships suitable for conversion into 
troopships, should be capable of a sustained 
speed of 25 knots or greater. In no case 
should their maximum sustained speed be 
less than 20 knots. 

The Department of Defense has consist- 
ently urged that all new merchant-type 
shipbuilding incorporate the maximum 
speed that is economically practicable. In 
this regard, it is important that our mer- 
chant ships be commercially successful. To 
be of immediate use to the Department of 
Defense in an emergency, they must be op- 
erating commercially at the time they are 
first needed. 

(b) Other features: Emphasis on added 
speed should not obscure the significance of 
other national defense features which can be 
built into a merchant ship. High standards 
of compartmentation reduce vulnerability 
to enemy hazards by localizing damage. 
Various preventive measures increase a 
ship’s resistance to the spread of fire. Spe- 
cial mountings minimize breakdowns of es- 
sential machinery under shock. 

Endurance adequate for round-trip voy- 
ages at maximum sustained speed is a vital 
factor in wartime. Additional fuel capacity, 
the size of distilling plants, the storage space 
for provisions, and many other design as- 
pects have an important bearing on endur- 
ance. Many of the foregoing factors, aside 
from improving the wartime utility of a ship, 
also assure safer, more versatile, and reliable 
performance in peacetime commercial oper- 
ations. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

The subsidized segment of the U.S.-flag 
merchant fleet amounts to 310 berth line 
ships. They operate over essential trade 
routes under mandatory voyage scheduling 
procedures dictated by the Maritime Admin- 
istration. Several unsubsidized shipping 
companies have applied for governmental 
subsidy. Their applications are still pending. 


TELL Ree ae 


Mit dae: 


SAE eration 
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The rate of replacement of subsidized ships 
is much slower than that considered neces- 
sary to avoid future obsolescence “in block.” 

Most of the subsidized shipping companies 
have entered into long-range contracts with 
the Maritime Administration for the orderly 
replacement of their aging ships. However, 
curtailment of construction funds have pre- 
vented actual building from being started on 
schedule for most of the ships. 

The 85th Congress authorized but did not 
appropriate funds for the construction of 
two large high-speed passenger ships—one of 
33 knots and one of 30 knots speed. Financ- 
ing difficulties have so far prevented their 
construction from being started. Construc- 
tion of these two ships would significantly 
improve our trooplift potential. They would 
almost double our capability in the impor- 
tant speed range of 25 knots and above. 

The rate of progress of the building pro- 
grams will depend on actions taken in the 
future with respect to construction-differen- 
tial subsidies. It is hoped that it will be 
practicable for future governmental sub- 
sidy funding to keep pace with the con- 
tractual schedules for replacement. 

Our unsubsidized shipping companies 
operate approximately 700 ships under U.S. 

. Further, they own and operate about 
500 additional ships under flags of conven- 
ience which are subject to effective U.S. 
control. While they have built consider- 
able tonnage in recent years, few unsubsi- 
dized operators, if any, have either a com- 
prehensive or a long-range plan for the re- 
placement of aging ships on an orderly time 
schedule. Their planning is influenced from 
day to day by various incentives or discour- 
agements. Their enthusiasm for shipbuild- 
ing has been dampened recently by renewed 
attacks against flags of convenience. 

Over the past several months, increasing 
pressure has been exerted against flags of 
convenience by foreign shipping interests, 
maritime labor organizations and Western 
European governments. Combined opposi- 
tion from these sources threatens to make it 
economically impracticable for American 
owners to operate their ships under flags 
of convenience. This raises the immediate 
question as to what steps should be taken 
to insure the continued availability of these 
ships for purposes of national defense. It 
is important to note that well over half of 
the U.S.-controlled tanker tonnage is regis- 
tered under the flags of Liberia and Panama. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, the 

part of our shipping that was engaged in 
the coastal and intercoastal trade was the 
largest segment of the U.S. merchant marine. 
At that time nearly 700 ships took part in 
the carriage of our deepwater domestic 
trade. Shortly after our entry into the war, 
practically the entire coastal and intercoastal 
merchant fleet, which at that time repre- 
sented about 60 percent of our total ocean- 
carrying capability, was put into service, 
usually transocean, directly supporting the 
war. 
With the domestic deepwater fleet en- 
gaged, worldwide, in supplying the Allied 
Armed Forces, the domestic trade which they 
formerly carried was absorbed by other 
modes of transportation. The domestic 
deepwater carriers have never regained 
this trade. 

Ships engaged in coastal and intercoastal 
trade occupy a particularly significant posi- 
tion relative to the emergency use of trans- 
portation. Ships in the coastwise trades 
are the most readily available for emergency 
usage of any ships in the U.S. merchant 
fieet. In their normal operations they are 
always close to U.S. ports, ready immedi- 
ately to handle such high-priority move- 
ments as may be necessary. Of course, to be 
available for immediate use, these ships must 
be active and operating commercially at the 
time they are first needed. 

At the onset of a major, nuclear war, the 
domestic deepwater fleet would be uniquely 
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fitted to act as a link between our coastal 
cities during the period of likely disruption 
of systems of land transportation. A large 
percentage of the ships in domestic trade 
would be at sea at any given time and would 
therefore be most likely to escape damage. 
Their ability to provide communications and 
transportation between coastal cities during 
the period just after an attack could be 
highly important. Systems of land trans- 
portation in the United States are especially 
vulnerable at many focal points. The abil- 
ity of the domestic deepwater fleet to pro- 
vide essential coastal and intercoastal move- 
ments of priority material might well be cru- 
cial. A number of the ships of this fleet are 
especially adapted for rapid cargo handling, 
giving them an increased value at such a 
critical time. 


EMERGENCY EXPANSION 


One basic factor to be considered in the 
development of specific construction pro- 
grams is the necessity for the maintenance of 
a sufficient number of private shipyards in 
operation to form the base for expansion in 
time of war to meet mass-ship construction 
programs. The Department of Defense de- 
sires to emphasize that the existence of these 
active privately owned shipyards, together 
with the skills of the shipyard workers and 
the capabilities of the tools, equipment, and 
facilities, is essential to the national defense. 


SUMMARY 


Under the most optimistic assumptions, 
and on a quantitative basis only, the United 
States still possesses a marginal capability 
to carry out the sea transportation tasks of 
a general war. 

There are serious qualitative deficiencies 
in our overall sealift capability, particularly 
in the dry cargo ship and the transport- 
passenger ship categories. The further aging 
of outmoded ships will aggravate this situa- 
tion. 

The present rate of new shipbuilding will 
not offset the rapidly approaching block 
obsolescence of the vast proportion of U.S.- 
controlled merchant-type tonnage—both ac- 
tive and reserve. There is an urgent need for 
increased emphasis on orderly ship construc- 
tion. 

The continued depreciation of ships in the 
national defense reserve fleet without cyclic 
purification will soon generate serious quan- 
titative deficiencies in our total sealift capa- 
bility. 

Crash building programs in wartime can 
only be avoided by maintaining a modern 
and adequate maritime posture in peacetime. 


CONCLUSION 


In order for the United States to maintain 
adequate merchant shipping to meet our ini- 
tial wartime needs, it is important that the 
ships of both subsidized and nonsubsidized 
operators be periodically replaced under or- 
derly and progressive programs. In so doing, 
every advantage should be taken of recent 
and future technological developments. 
Cargo handling equipment and propulsion 
plants should be further improved—with a 
view to reducing the transit and turnaround 
times of commercial shipping. 

Our shipbuilding programs should be far- 
sighted in order that ships contracted for in 
coming years will be actually competitive 
throughout their economic lifespan. Fur- 
ther, ships built with foresight will be more 
readily adaptable to speedy and economical 
conversion into naval auxiliaries, or other- 
wise suitable for naval use in the event of 
war. 

U.S. SENATE, 
February 17, 1960. 
Vice Adm. RALPH E. WILson, 

Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, Depart- 
ment Of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR ADMIRAL WILSON: On February 21, 
1959, you provided me with an excellent 
document entitled “Ocean Shipping To Sup- 
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port the Defense of the United States,” re. 
flecting the views of the Department of De. 
fense with respect to the American mer- 
chant marine. 

I wonder whether or not the Department 
has made a current appraisal of our mari- 
time needs along similar lines and will ap- 
preciate any comments you might be able to 
share with me. 

With all good wishes and kind regards, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
U.S. Senator. 





AFTERMATH OF PARIS MEETING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the so- 
called summit—which was not really a 
conference at all—is now ended. 

Prior to the meeting, there had been 
no great hopes for panacea-type solu- 
tions of East-West differences. Perhaps 
the maximum accomplishments could 
have been a reaffirmation among the 
four great powers of a continuation of a 
willingness to meet, discuss, and attempt 
to resolve—on a reasonable, rational 
basis—the East-West difficulties as well 
as perhaps establishing a pattern for 
successive meetings with the same objec- 
tives. 

At the minimum, the world and the 
involved nations had a right to expect 
of their representatives at the Paris 
meeting reasonable standards of con- 
duct and common courtesy. 

The leaders of the Western Powers, I 
believe, acquitted themselves most com- 
mendably, in view of the circumstances. 

Particularly President Eisenhower, I 
believe, recognizing the conditions that 
existed, conducted himself in accordance 
with the high esteem, good sense, adher- 
ence to principle which we have come to 
expect from the lifetime of service to 
our country of our great President. 

Particularly, his composure, reasoned, 
patient and constructive conduct, in the 
face of irresponsible, flagrant, unman- 
nerly insults by the representative of the 
Soviet Union merit commendation. In 
effect, the splendid way in which the 
President handled the situation resulted 
in Khrushchev’s propaganda blast boom- 
eranging upon himself and communism. 

After the anticlimatic end of the ses- 
sion of the conference, which never 
really started, the world is now asking 
itself, “Where do we go from here?” 

Realistically, world hopes have been 
jarred somewhat. Even though no 
overall solution was expected from the 
conference, there was some feeling that 
a continuation of the willingness of East 
and West to speak rationally to each 
other would be a contribution to lessen- 
ing of tensions. 

At this time, people are also asking, 
“Does this mean war?” Frankly, I do 
not think so. Generally, I believe it does 
represent, however, a toughening of the 
Communist line in dealing with Western 
Powers. 

At the Paris meeting, sabotaged by 
Mr. Khrushchev, however, we witnessed 
a renewal of the hard Communist brink- 
manship that, since 1946, has imperiled 
peace on the globe. 

In the light of these factors, it becomes 
increasingly important that we stay 
alert, on guard, and adequate—econom- 
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ically, militarily, and spiritually. De- 
spite the scope of the challenge, however, 
I am not a painter of doom and gloom. 
It is true, we face serious problems in the 
world. But what civilization has not? 
And think for a moment of the so won- 
derful tools we have to fight the battle 

th— 
“orhe greatest economy in world history; 

A mighty arsenal of jet planes, nuclear 
pombs, and an ever-growing arsenal of 
missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads; 

A dedicated, devoted, ingenious peo- 
ple—selfiessly dedicated to preserve 


freedom; : 

A mightly chain of free world nations 
supplemented by millions of people, vast 
resources, and thousands of additional 
military weapons to augment our own 
arsenal of peace; 

And above all, we have freedom—for 
which all men yearn—the allies, in the 
uncommitted countries and, yes, even 
those under Communist tyranny. 

Never before in history has a nation 
been so well equipped, blessed by a great 
people, and such a rich reservoir of re- 
sources, to carry out a role of world 
leadership, as well as support to carry 
forward programs in the interest of its 
own citizens. 

We must, of course, be realists. The 
Communists are strong, tough, and dedi- 
cated—fanatically so—to their cause. 
Consequently, the battle will not be easy. 

In the face of such a rugged enemy, 
obviously still intent upon world con- 
quest, we will need to first, further shore 
up our defenses, as needed; second, as- 
sure maintenance of a strong alliance 
with the other free nations; and third, 
encourage bipartisan support of the pro- 
grams and policies essential to provide 
for national security. 

In effect, the free world now finds it- 
self in the position that it was in long 
before the planned conference—that is, 
faced with the task of continuing to deal 
as effectively as possible with a powerful 
Communist bloc, dedicated to objectives 
of world conquest. 





IN THE BEGINNING GOD 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in 1798 Napoleon set out on his 
expedition to Egypt. Much to the dis- 
gust of his soldiers and officers, he took 
with him a considerable company of 
scientists and philosophers. On a warm 
summer night these men were gathered 
together on the deck of the flagship. 
The heavens were brilliant, and these 
Scientists were discussing whether or not 
the planets were inhabited. Some 
thought they were, and others that they 
were not. Then they began to discuss 
the origin of the universe, most of them 
taking the position that natural law and 
phenomena were sufficient to account for 
the origin of the world without a divine 
creator. Then Napoleon, who had been 
standing near them and silently listening 
to their conversation, introduced himself 
into the debate and, pointing with his 
hand to the brilliant host of the stars 
in the heavens, said, “Gentlemen, who 
made these?” A simple question, and 


one which went to th 
pg e very heart of the 
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Who made the world? The worldisa 
great effect, and common sense tells us it 
must have a sufficiently great cause. The 
world is not only a great effect but it is 
also an intelligent effect, and it must 
have had a sufficiently intelligent cause. 
Back of all nebular hypotheses, primor- 
dial germs, and stardust, there lies some 
great secret; and the only key to it is the 
opening word of the Bible: “In the begin- 
ning God.” 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
Lord, God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by; 

The morning and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water, 
We gather every day. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 

And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 

Who hath made all things well. 





LIBERTY IN LAW 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a wonderful 
article, written by our Chaplain, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, entitled “Lib- 
erty in Law,” which was published in 
last Sunday’s Washington Star, be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

It is one of the most challenging state- 
ments that I have ever read. I am cer- 
tain we can all be proud that we have a 
chaplain of the quality and leadership 
which this article portrays. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY IN LAW 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the US. Senate) 


In the midst of his great ministry, one of 
the most outstanding preachers of the 20th 
century made a significant discovery and 
confession. The Nation was then passing 
through what was being called by responsible 
citizens ‘‘an orgy of lawlessness.” This na- 
tionally known preacher who was listened to 
eagerly by great crowds, in examining his 
own message, said: “I could not recall ever 
having preached a sermon on obedience; I 
could not recall ever having heard a sermon 
on obedience. I have searched volume after 
volume of modern addresses and sermons 
and I have not run upon any that dealt 
with respect for and obedience to authority. 
There were plenty on freedom, on the eman- 
cipation of the individual, on the outgrow- 
ing of old restraints, but few, if any, upon 
the necessity and glory of being mastered 
by what rightfully masters us.” 

Immediately after having been made con- 
scious of that gap in the message to his 
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generation, this prophet of God stood in the 
pulpit, which was his throne, and preached 
a sermon on “Obedience.” 

Certainly now, years later, the pulpits of 
the land need to thunder the same message. 
One does not have to be an alarmist or a 
pessimist to declare that one of the ominous 
symptoms, as we enter this decade of destiny, 
is that authority has broken down in the 
State, in the family, in the individual. 

In the movies and television, upon which 
the eyes of millions are glued for hours every 
day, obedience to law is taken lightly. The 
representatives of the law are habitually at 
a disadvantage on the silver screen. The 
judge, the detective, the policeman, usually 
comes Off badly in the plot, and the mere 
husband is often in ill repute with the 
audience. Those who are thus entertained 
are regaled with the story of attractive mur- 
derers, high-minded robbers, and noble 
crooks. Even in cases of heinousness in- 
volving law we witness often a veritable 
debauch of public sentimentality expressing 
itself in specious explanations of why a 
criminal does what he does. It is all a silly 
exaltation of crime. 

In May, by Presidential decree, the Nation 
observes Law Day. In such an emphasis 
there is lifted before the gaze of all our peo- 
ple the fundamental conception on which 
all else in a democracy rests. Law Day 
floodlights the vital truth engraved on the 
facade of the noble edifice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court—equal justice under law—and 
of that sentence inscribed over the portal 
of the courthouse in Worcester, Mass.—‘‘Obe- 
dience to Law Is Liberty.” 

Democracy is the faith that laws should 
be made and enforced, not by an all-power- 
ful monarch or by a dictator whose rule is 
tyranny, but by the whole body of “We, the 
people,” and that laws thus made should be 
gladly obeyed by all the people. 

Any willful violation of law thus enacted is 
a blow at liberty itself. In just laws there 
is registered the conscience of God-fearing 
people. 

Much is being said and written these 
perilous days about freedom and emanci- 
pation from compulsion. More, much more, 
needs to be said about discipline and law. 
The demand “don’t fence me in” must be 
interpreted, if life is to be worth while and 
reach its highest possibilities, in the light 
of the larger truth mirrored in a great 
hymn—‘“Make Me a Captive, Lord, and Then 
I Shall Be Free.” Says a U.S. Senator, as 
with deep anxiety he sees what so many of 
his contemporaries are doing with their 
boasted “liberty”: “Unless discipline and 
obedience can be brought back to America 
we are on our way to the junk heap.” 

There is no way by which the democratic 
experiment can be saved if mad insistence on 
individual freedom to do as one pleases 
crowds out sober recognition of social 
obligations. 

Often we hear of a “back to God move- 
ment.” It is true that we need to get back 
to a conception of a God who is not, as some 
moderns have pictured Him, very amiable, 
even maternal, but to a God who stands for 
moral order—God who is all love, but also all 
law. 

Too often we have confined our ideas of 
the Christ who revealed such a God as the 
“gentle Jesus.” We think of the Man of 
Galilee only in terms of pity and compas- 
sion and kindness. But in these qualities 
we do not really touch the fundamental 
thing in His character. It was the thing 
that sent Him to the cross—‘“Thy will be 
done, as in heaven so on earth”—‘“Not my 
will, but Thine be done”—‘‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
my sister, my mother.” To follow that 
Christ means to heed the injunction—*“Con- 
firm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in 
law.” 
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TRIBUTE TO JAMES W. MURPHY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to pay tribute to the late James 
W. Murphy, the senior Official Reporter 
of Debates, who at the time of his death 
was in his 64th year of service to the 
US. Senate. 

The Bible reminds us that a man dili- 
gent in his business “shall stand before 
kings.” Certainly James Murphy ex- 
celled in the virtue of diligence. 

He began reporting back in 1896; 
served 32 Congresses, and at the time of 
his death was still devoting meticulous 
attention and long, long hours to the 
complex and arduous task of recording 
this body’s debates. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD, we must 
remember, demands the utmost in accu- 
racy so that it will be a fully reliable 
historical record. The calm of our 
friend, James Murphy, in the fire of vig- 
orous, emotional debate assured this ac- 
curacy. 

But James Murphy’s service was not 
just to the archives of U.S. history, it 
was to each of us in this body, who 
prized his friendship. 

How can any of us really measure the 
value of James Murphy’s careful editing 
which on more than one occasion saved 
us from a dangling participle, split in- 
finitive, or misplaced literary allusion? 

Our friend, James Murphy, and the 
capable staff with whom he worked, were 
always cooperative and generous with 
their skills and time. He was always 
ready with a kind word and a smile for 
each member of this body. 

In honoring our late associate and 
friend, James W. Murphy, for his dili- 
gence, competence, and devotion to duty, 
we are actually honoring the entire 
Murphy clan for their tradition of serv- 
ice to the U.S. Senate. In 1848, his 
uncle, Dennis F. Murphy, was the first 
Murphy to come from Philadelphia to 
the Senate, by appointment of Senator 
John C. Calhoun. For 112 years the 
Murphys gave uninterrupted service as 
Senate reporters as a second uncle, 
James J., our dear friend James W.’s 
father, Edward V., Sr., and his brother, 
Edward V., Jr., and finally our late 
friend James W. himself, carried on the 
Murphy family tradition. 





COMMUNITY ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the un- 
finished business comes before the Sen- 
ate automatically at the conclusion of 
morning business. The time limitation 
is in effect. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2653) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish 
jurisdiction in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission over community an- 
tenna systems. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is under controlled time. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed in the quorum call not be 
charged to either side? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time neces- 
sary for the call of the roll not be charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out ‘in 
order” and insert in lieu thereof “as may 
be required in the public interest”. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
course of the debate yesterday on the 
bill I had occasion to express my own 
misgivings concerning paragraph (g), 
and several other Senators also ques- 
tioned the scope and application of this 
particular provision. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore] at the time made 
clear, in response to the inquiries put to 
him, the language was not intended to 
operate to preclude community antenna 
television systems from broadcasting 
programs which partake of the nature 
of a newscast or a sportscast which is 
of interest only if it is broadcast at the 
time the event occurs. Nevertheless, 
despite the reassurances which have been 
given us by the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, it seems to me that 
the language in the bill is not suffi- 
ciently precise; and so the purpose of 
the amendment, which was originally 
drafted by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who I 
understand is absent and will not be able 
to offer the amendment, is to make it 
perfectly clear that the Commission, in 
carrying out the provisions of the act, 
shall prescribe appropriate rules and 
regulations—and then my amendment 
would strike out the words “in order” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “as 
may be required in the public interest’ — 
to avoid duplication of programs. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Senators will recall 
that yesterday I mentioned the con- 
ference held with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] which was 
attended by me, by the chairman of the 
full committee, by members of the staff, 
by representatives of the CATV associa- 
tion and their attorneys and legislative 
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counsel. We went over several amend- 
ments. As a matter of fact, we agreeq 
at that time that they would propose 
four amendments requested by CATy 
representatives. 

The Senator has had stated two of the 
four amendments to which I referred, 
This particular amendment I say is 
superfluous, and I say that as kindly 
as I can. I believe the language of the 
section as written is absolutely clear, 
But, as I said at the meeting to which 
I referred, and as I shall repeat now on 
the floor of the Senate, if the section 
needs clarification in the minds of some, 
I am willing to accept the amendment 
on the basis of the explanation, for the 
advancement of the proposal of the par- 
ticular amendment. 

Amendment No. 5, which is the 
amendment before the Senate, would 
modify section 330(g) on page 7, line 11, 
by inserting after the words “regula. 
tions” the following: “as may be required 
in the public interest,’ and delete the 
words “in order.” Section 330(g) is the 
so-called duplicating section. As pres- 
ently written it requires the FCC to pre- 
scribe appropriate rules and regulations 
to avoid the duplication of programs 
broadcast or scheduled to be broadcast 
by a TV station which is assigned to a 
community in which the licensed com- 
munity antenna serves subscribers. This 
is a very important section of the bill. 

It is my understanding that all Com- 
mission rules are required to be made 
consistent with the public interest. It 
was my belief that the language as pres- 
ently contained in section (g) authorized 
the FCC to adopt appropriate rules and 
regulations and had included therein 
the requirement that such appropriate 
rules would be reasonable and in the 
public interest. However, to eliminate 
any misunderstanding that might be in 
the mind of any Senator, I am willing to 
accept the amendment. I suggest it is 
only a clarifying amendment and there- 
fore the explanation contained in the 
report remains intact, because it should 
remain intact. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am perfectly will- 
ing to yield back the remainder of my 
time if the Senator from Idaho is will- 
ing to do likewise. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wish to make only 
one further remark. I believe the adop- 
tion of the amendment would make per- 
fectly clear as a matter of law that cer- 
tain types of duplication which the Com- 
mission finds to be in the public interest 
would not be subject to the application 
of this provision in the bill. I therefore 
hope that the Senate will concur in the 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I also urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 19, before the period, it is proposed 
to insert a colon and the following: 

provided, That the Commission may by 
rule waive the application of any section or 
subsection where it shall find that the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity will 
be served thereby. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment which I have 
submitted is very simple. If the Senate 
will turn its attention to subsection (b) 
of section 330 on page 3 of the pending 
pill, beginning at line 14, it will be seen 
that it provides: 

(b) (1) The provisions of sections 303, 304, 
307, 308, 310, $11, 312, 313, 315, and 316 re- 
lating to stations, radio stations, broadcast- 
ing stations, licenses therefor, licensees 
thereof, and station operators shall apply 
also to community antenna television sys- 
tems, licenses therefor, licensees thereof and 
operators thereof. 


It is my understanding that some of 
the provisions of law to be found in these 
sections would not be suitable for or 
properly applicable to the kind of busi- 
ness conducted by a community antenna 
television system. Therefore, in order 
to make it perfectly clear that the sec- 
tion does not make it mandatory upon 
the Commission to apply all of these 
provisions to the community antenna 
television system, my amendment would 
add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Commission may by 
rule waive the application of any section or 
subsection where it shall find that the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity will 
be served thereby. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. This is the second of 
the four amendments which were dis- 
cussed with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FutpricuHt]. I repeat that the ob- 
jective of this amendment is inherent 
in the tone and meaning of the section 
as it is now written, because obviously 
sections cannot be added which do not 
apply, and only those portions of sec- 
tions which would apply to this par- 
ticular situation would be applicable to 
the cause and would be useful in the 
> sor ppm of the meaning of the sec- 

on. 

If there is any belief in the mind of 
anyone that the amendment might be 
necessary for clarification, I shall ac- 
cept it on that premise, for that reason 
I said to the group when we were in the 
office that we would be perfectly willing 
to accept such an amendment if it was 
intended to clarify the section. Again 
I repeat, however, that we do not have 
to change the report, because the mean- 
ing is clear. The objective the amend- 
ment desires to accomplish is the ob- 
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jective we sought to accomplish when 
we reported the bill from the commit- 


Section 330(b)(1) of the bill is in- 
tended to make certain provisions of the 
Communications Act applicable to CATV 
operations. The specific sections enu- 
merated in the bill were prepared after 
full and complete consideration and con- 
sultation with the FCC staff to take into 
account the present and potential de- 
velopments as currently foreseen in the 
community antenna business. It has 
been suggested that a rigid application 
of some of these provisions to CATV op- 
erations might be impracticable or work 
hardships in certain cases. Generally 
speaking the Commission has sufficient 
discretion so as to avoid arbitrary action 
and it would be fair to assume that the 
Commission in applying any of these 
provisions would act in a practical man- 
ner. However, in order to remove any 
doubt and to assure the Commission ade- 
quate flexibility, the following amend- 
ment would provide the Commission 
with the discretion to waive any of the 
sections where it finds that the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity will 
be served thereby. For that reason I 
am perfectly willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall not oppose the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho. I am sure it is offered in an 
attempt to improve the bill, but I wish 
to make it crystal clear that so far as 
the Senator from New Hampshire is con- 
cerned, he objects to legislation which 
encourages litigation, which unneces- 
sarily burdens an administrative agency, 
and which compels operators to come in 
and justify themselves when it is un- 
necessary. In the opinion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho does not in any way cure 
any defect, but it does not make the bill 
any worse, and therefore the Senator 
from New Hampshire will not oppose it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to labor this subject, because 
I do not think it merits laboring, but 
to clarify the point let me say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that after 
all we are inserting in title ITI of the 
Communications Act a new category for 
supervision. Naturally there are many 
sections in the Communications Act to 
which reference must be made in the 
proposed legislation which would be ap- 
plicable to programs which would come 
over the air through CATV. 

Let me explain that this particular 
amendment has been brought up for this 
reason. In our conference, the question 
was raised what would be done under 
section 315, which is the equal-time sec- 
tion of the Communications Act. Let us 
assume that these people take a signal 
out of the air and then transmit it to 
their subscribers, and let us assume that 
there is a candidate for public office who 
makes a speech in Spokane, where he 
is a candidate for U.S. Senate or 
for the Presidency of the United States, 
and that picture comes over. Let 
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us assume, then, that there is a political 
candidate who has had time assigned to 
him. Naturally, the CATV has nothing 
to do with the origination of the broad- 
cast, because they merely take the signal 
out of the air. 

In this particular case, we are saying 
that only that part of section 315 shall 
apply that would be practical and rea- 
sonable to carry out the intent of the 
act. If the opponent of that candidate 
went before the FCC, which obliges the 
originating broadcasting station to give 
equal time to the opponent, under sec- 
tion 315, then, if the opponent talked, 
it would be obligatory upon CATV to 
show the opponent as well as the original 
speaker. 

If we do not do that, we are permit- 
ting an exemption so far as section 315 
is concerned with respect to equal time, 
and we are dealing here in a way which 
is inimical to the intent of Congress, be- 
cause Congress wants equal time given 
to opposing candidates. 

That is the only reason for the amend- 
ment. It is inherent in the law. There 
will be no question about it, as it is pres- 
ently written in the bill—if the bill shall 
be passed. All we are doing is clarify- 
ing it by saying that should the Spo- 
kane station, whose signal is being taken 
out of the air by a CATV in Helena, 
Mont., show a speech being made, let 
us assume, by Mr. Nrxon, who has a 
qualified opponent against him, and if 
the Spokane station were obliged—not 
CATYV, but the Spokane station—to show 
Mr. NrIxon’s opponent, then the CATV 
in Helena would be obliged, under this 
bill, if enacted into law, to also show Mr. 
Nrxon’s opponent, as the CATV had 
shown Mr. Nrxon originally. 

In the event that anything arises 
which makes it impractical or infeas- 
ible, because CATV is not a program- 
ing system, then it would not apply. 
That is all it means. It applies where 
“public necessity and convenience” are 
involved. Those are the important 
words. 

I repeat that insofar as the contention 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire is concerned, we have always 
by reference referred to the pertinent - 
sections of the law that would apply. 
To do otherwise, I might say—and I say 
this considerately—would be a demon- 
stration of inepitude in legislative crafts- 
manship. 

Mr. COTTON. In view of the fact 
that I did not use my 2 minutes, may I 
have one-half minute more? 

Mr. CHURCH, I yield time to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall be glad to 
yield the Senator 5 minutes if he wishes. 

Mr. COTTON. I merely wish a half 
minute. I do not need 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 7 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will yield all the 
time the Senator from New Hampshire 
desires to use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has 10 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. COTTON. 
half a minute. 


I wish to have only 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I will yield half a 
minute to the Senator on the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I wish to say to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee—and I do not do so flippantly— 
that his statement so well and so elo- 
quently points up all the difficulties of 
the regulations and the complexities of 
this proposed legislation that if before 
he made that statement I had been 
moved to vote for the bill, I could not 
vote for it now, because I never heard so 
clearly and eloquently exposed the maze 
of difficulties which we would be walking 
into if we were to enact this bill extend- 
ing FCC regulation over this entire field, 
with all of its applications. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall not labor the 
point. I merely wish to repeat that the 
committee has been working on this bill 
for 2 years with the lawyers of CATV, 
who are expensive lawyers, and very 
well-paid lawyers. The provisions now 
being considered are what were finally 
agreed upon after days and weeks of 
work. I say frankly that the amend- 
ments we are working on now are the 
agreements that were then reached. 
Those agreements, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, will be kept. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has already pointed out, this 
amendment was originally submitted by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], who is not presently available. 
He should have full credit for it. I am 
grateful to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for his remarks, and for the fact 
that he is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. I believe that the acceptance of 
the amendment will definitely improve 
the bill, in that it will make expressly 
clear the fact that none of the provisions 
of the present law which would consti- 
tute an undue harassment of the com- 
munity antenna system should apply, 
and that the Commission may waive the 
application of any section or subsection 
when it shall believe that the public in- 
terest and convenience will be served 
thereby. That is the intent of Congress. 
This merely writes it expressly into the 
law. I hope the Senate will approve the 
amendment. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, by in- 
advertence, when the official copy of S. 
2653 was printed, after being reported by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the following phrase 
“The Commission may require that” was 
omitted from subsection (f)(1) appear- 
ing on page 6, line 20, following the 
words “local subscribers.” 

In fact, the bill which is printed in full 
in the committee report that accom- 
panied S. 2653 contains this phrase. 

I therefore move that S. 2653, page 6, 
line 20, following the words “local sub- 
scriber,” be amended so as to include 
the following: “The Commission may 
require that”. 
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I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to say, in 
behalf of those of us who oppose any 
legislation in this field, that the adoption 
of these committee amendments and 
other amendments which will be offered 
does not put the bill in the condition 
where we could possibly support it. This 
should be understood. We are not op- 
posing the adoption of these amend- 
ments, but we do not believe that the 
bill, even by the adoption of the amend- 
ments, can be made acceptable to the 
CATV industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, and I invite the 
attention of the Senator from Rhode 
Island to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 


line 2, after the period, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Nothing in this section shall be -onstrued 
to authorize any such condition requiring 
any delay in redistributing any news, current 
event, or other program where any such 
delay would be contrary to the public 
interest. 


Mr. BUSH. I yield myself 5 minutes. 
I offer the amendment as a result of 
the colloquy had between myself and 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], in which he 
agreed, I think in general, to the pur- 
poses of my amendment. I think it is 
necessary that amendment be adopted 
in order to make it very clear that such 
broadcasts as regular newscasts, or cur- 
rent events, or special news bulletins on 
any current events, and events of inter- 
national and national importance, like 
Princess Margaret’s wedding or the sum- 
mit conference—if we can mention those 
events in the same breath—or the Ken- 
tucky Derby, or the World’s Series, or 
other events of national interest, would 
be excluded, as provided in the amend- 
ment if the bill were enacted into law. 

I desire to have this explanation of 
the amendment appear in the ReEcorp 
as a part of the legislative history of the 
bill, in case the bill shall be passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is true that we had 
a colloquy on this subject yesterday 
afternoon. I reiterate now what I said 
then. There is no question in my mind 
that this practice is permissible, and is 
provided for within the context of the 
section already referred to. But if it is 
felt that it must be enumerated spe- 
cifically, that is perfectly agreeable to 
me. 

I merely say that this is a clarifying 
amendment. Some Senators may feel 
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that this activity should be provided for 
in the language of the bill. Therefore 
I am perfectly willing to accept the 
amendment. 

I think the amendment is redundant; 
but even redundancy is pardonable if we 
can capture a vote for the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the issue con- 
cerning this matter is so important that 
redundancy is worthwhile. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
4, line 21, it is proposed to strike out 
“assigned to” and insert in lieu thereof 
“operating in.” 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

In the colloquy which took place on 
the floor yesterday afternoon, I called 
attention to an apparent inconsistency 
between the words in subsection (1) (d), 
at the bottom of page 4, and the words 
which follow, beginning on line 25 and 
continuing at the top of page 5. 

In the first instance, the indication 
is that anyone who has been assigned a 
channel or the privilege of erecting and 
installing a local TV station may peti- 
tion the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to restrict the operations of the 
CATV. 

The words which follow a few lines 
later seem to indicate that the language 
was intended to refer only to communi- 
ties in which a local TV station was al- 
ready operating. 

I must in honesty add that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island should not be- 
lieve that he will be capturing a vote if 
the amendment shall be agreed to, be- 
cause I do not promise that I shall vote 
for the bill if the amendment is adopted. 

To clarify the matter, I simply pro- 
pose that the words “assigned to” be 
changed to “operating in,” so as to make 
it clear that the reference is to stations 
in being, and not simply to stations for 
which, perhaps, many years ago a license 
or a channel was assigned. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, 
merely as further proof of solicitude on 
the part of the subcommittee and a de- 
sire to meet all reasonable objections, 
even though sometimes we might con- 
sider them to be without added value, 
and even though it again involves re- 
dundancy, I am willing to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I am not so optimistic of a gain for 
the bill in this case, as I was in the case 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut {Mr. BusH], because 
know it is hard for me to capture the 
vote of the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, whose position on the 
bill I understand. 
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Again, I believe the amendment is 
uous. I think the language of 
the bill is clear. I made an explanation 
of this language in my discussion of the 
pill yesterday. I said as emphatically as 
I knew how that it applies to an existing 
station which is providing service, and 
is intended to enable it to continue to 
operate its facilities. 

I believe the section is well written. 
However, if it will make the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
happy to have adopted the language he 
proposes, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the amendment. I hope that it 
will clarify any misunderstanding on 
that point, and even will cause him to 
support the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. He is character- 
istically considerate. However, if the 
Senator from New Hampshire is guilty 
of redundancy, he is not the first Sen- 
ator in the history of this body who has 
been redundant. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
are two other amendments which were 
agreed upon in the conference which 
was held. One had to do with the leav- 
ing of the word “continued” in section 
(d), to which the Senator from New 
Hampshire has just referred. I should 
like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, because he 
is the one who raised the issue on this 
particular section. 

I feel certain that the amendment 
would in fact weaken the case of the 
CATV. I hope the Senator from New 
Hampshire will agree to that, because 
I would not want to press any amend- 
ment which would put CATV at a dis- 
advantage because of any agreement 
they might make. 

If the Senator from New Hampshire 
agrees with me, I want it clearly under- 
stood that that is the only reason why 
the subcommittee is not sponsoring that 
particular amendment. I think it would 
weaken the case of the CATV’s rather 
than strengthen it. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is in complete agree- 
ment with the Senator from Rhode 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FuLsricut] is not here, and I have 
not heard of anyone else offering the re- 
Maining amendment; but we gave our 
word to the representatives of CATV, 
and discussed the matter with them. 
After they had studied the proposed 

n for weeks upon weeks, they 
objected to the use of the word “pro- 
grams” and wanted the word “signals” 
Substituted. I do not know why. There 
Was an impression on the part of some 
of us that because litigation was pend- 
ing, it might be somewhat of a commit- 
ment of the legislative function to in- 
Sist on certain words. 
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We are perfectly willing to accept the 
word “signals” in place of the word 
“programs,” but with the explanation 
that this is not being done to prejudge 
any pending litigation. We are accept- 
ing it only as a characterization of a 
system, and are using “signals” in 
place of “programs” only to clarify the 
section because the nomenclature may 
have been misunderstood by the repre- 
sentatives of CATV. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island wish to 
submit the amendment at this time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. I offer the 
amendment, which is designated as “5- 
10-60—A,” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On the first 
page, line 8, it is proposed to strike out 
“programs” and insert in lieu thereof 
“signals”. 

On the first page, line 9, strike out 
“programs” and insert in lieu thereof 
“signals”. 

On page 4, line 12, strike out “pro- 
gram services” and insert in lieu thereof 
“signals”. 

On page 6, line 20, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “sig- 
nals”. 

On page 6, line 21, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “sig- 
nals”. 

On page 6, line 25, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “sig- 
nals”. 

On page 7, line 3, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “sig- 
nals”. 

On page 7, line 8, strike out “pro- 
grams” and insert in lieu thereof “sig- 
nals”. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanation 
of this amendment be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 1 

Page 1, line 8, change “programs” to 
“signals.” 

STATEMENT 

With reference to the amendment which 
would substitute the word “signals’’ for the 
word “programs”, it should be pointed out 
that the definition of a community antenna 
television system with the use of the word 
“program” was originally prepared and sub- 
mitted by the FCC as its definition of a 
community television system and was con- 
tained in one of the bills considered by the 
committee when the community antenna 
probiem was being heard by the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications. The committee 
adopted this definition as an accurate de- 
scription of community antenna operations. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas would substitute the word “sig- 
nals” for “programs” in the definition and 
wherever the word “program” appears in the 
legislation. Such an amendment of itself 
does not appear to be significant because as I 
construe the word, it means the same thing. 
That is, the transmission and reception of 
the intelligence which becomes the picture 
on the television set in the home of the 
viewer. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that in 
accepting the amendment which would sub- 
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stitute the word “signals” for “programs” 
that such a change is merely for clarification 
and that the committee’s attitude with re- 
gard to the property rights, and possible 
copyrights, that may be involved in litigation 
now or later is not being affected by this 
legislation. In fact, in order to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding, I want to repeat 
once again the language of the committee's 
report as follows: 

“One basic issue between the community 
antenna operators and the broadcasters and 
their program suppliers has never been re- 
solved, and that is the question whether the 
former are appropriating the latter’s pro- 
grams in violation of their property rights 
therein. The community antenna industry 
insists that the broadcasters have released 
their programs for the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic, whether within or without the service 
areas of the originating stations. Since an 
individual viewer could erect a high and ex- 
pensive antenna to receive the signal at a 
point where reception is not possible by 
ordinary means, it is argued that this can be 
done for the benefit of an entire community 
through the master antenna of a CATV sys- 
tem. There are a number of private lawsuits 
pending on this question. 

“Your committee desires, therefore, to 
make it crystal clear that in recommending 
this legislation it is not affecting in any way 
the private rights which may have existed 
prior to the enactment of this bill. No such 
inference should be drawn because of the 
failure to apply section 325(a) which would 
require the community antenna system to 
obtain the consent of the originating station 
nor should any such inference be drawn 
which may have an effect on any private 
lawsuit by the inclusion or exclusion of any 
language in this legislation.” 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Does not the Senator 
understand that the purpose of the 
amendment, whether it be necessary or 
justified or not, was the desire not to 
have the CATV operators involved in 
the question of copyright royalties in 
the reproducing of signals? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the argument 
they made; but the subcommittee does 
not believe the argument really is rele- 
vant to the provisions of the bill as writ- 
ten. However, and again for the purpose 
of clarification, if there is any misunder- 
standing, we are perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the amendment. It is a matter of 
fact that the reason why I sponsored it 
was so that no one could say we had not 
carried out our agreement to the full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make an inquiry. I have not 
been able to keep up with all the debate 
on the bill. Do the words “significantly 
facilitate” still appear in the bill, on page 
4, in line 25; or have they been stricken 
out of the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Those words are still 
in the bill. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that also true of 
the word “facilitating” on page 6, in line 
11, and also on page 7, in line 20? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the sig- 
nificance of the word “facilitating,” as 
thus used in the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. We discussed that 
point with the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But at that time 
I was not present. 

Mr.PASTORE. Irealize that. I wish 
to say that I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept, as an amendment, the striking out 
of the word “significantly.” I do not 
think it would add very much, one way 
or the other. The phrase “significantly 
facilitate” means facilitate. In fact, I 
think there is a little bit of redundancy 
there; it is like saying “no smoking, and 
positively no smoking.” What is the 
difference? 

The word “significantly” was used in 
the bill and was agreed upon by the staff 
of Federal Communications Commission 
when the bill was drafted. My opinion 
is that it makes little difference whether 
the word “significantly” is left in the bill 
at that point or is deleted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I simply asked 
whether it remains in the bill. We are 
trying to make some legislative history 
here. As I read the language, I am try- 
ing to ascertain whether there must be 
a showing, or whether the Communica- 
tions Commission must find, that the 
operation of the community antenna 
system is calculated to facilitate the con- 
tinued operation of a local station. If 
that is one of the conditions required be- 
fore a license will be issued to an antenna 
system, then the bill will put out of 
business practically all the antenna sys- 
tems. I think there should be some ex- 
planation as to that portion of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. We discussed 
this in great detail. This part of the bill 
means that in granting a license to a 
CATV, the Commission must make sure 
that the granting of the license will in 
no way hamper the facilitation of these 
operations. That is what that part of 
the bill is intended to mean, and I think 
that is what it says. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that if he feels that the word “sig- 
nificantly” should be deleted, I am per- 
fectly willing to accept such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But that language 
will have to be read in connection with 
some other language in the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
some questions. 

Does he feel that he has kept faith 
with the representatives of the CATV 
systems, on the basis of the negotiations 
conducted over the past 2 years, by 
means of the bill which was reported by 
the committee and by means of the ac- 
ceptance of the Fulbright amendments? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course I do. As 
a matter of fact, let me now read a let- 
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ter addressed to me, and dated Feb- 
ruary 19: 

Dear JOHN: I thought I would see you to- 
day on the floor, but failed to do so. 

I enclose the proposed amendments to 
S. 2653. I assume it will take a little time 
to look them over, but I am sending them 
to you because I will be away for part of 
next week, and I want you to have them as 
early as possible. 


And these are the amendments he 
sent, and the amendments we talked 
about and agreed upon and voted on 
today, with the exception of the one 
mentioned by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.ian]1, which I am 
perfectly willing to accept if any Sen- 
ator sponsors it. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was not offering 
an amendment. I asked about the 
meaning of the words “significantly 
facilitate.” Iam not so much concerned 
about the word “significantly” as I am 
about the word “facilitate.”’ Will that 
be a condition with which a CATV ap- 
plicant must comply in order to be 
granted a license, if the local station 
petitions for consideration as to whether 
that will facilitate its business? Must 
that be one of the conditions precedent 
to the issuing of a license to the CATV? 
That is the way those words read to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the whole sec- 
tion must be read in that connection. 
As regards an application for a license 
for a community antenna television 
system— 

The licensee of a television station as- 
signed to a community in which such com- 
munity antenna television system serves 
subscribers may petition the Commission to 
include in such license such conditions on 
the community antenna television system’s 
operation as will significantly facilitate the 
continued operation of a television station 
which is providing the only available locally 
originated television broadcast program 
service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill, for I think 
this point is of importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, noth- 
ing in the bill is intended to guarantee 
the economic security of any station. 
That was not the purpose of the com- 
mittee in reporting the bill. 

We are trying to facilitate the con- 
tinued operation of a station which is 
the only available facility that is pro- 
viding free television to people who will 
lose it if that station goes out of busi- 
ness. That is the concern of the Com- 
mission—the public interest. 

The question here is whether the ac- 
tivities of the CATV will bring darkness 
to the free viewers who have only one 
station in the locality. That is where 
the public interest is involved. 

But whether the station makes $1 
million a year or 20 cents a year will be 
of no concern to the Commission. If 
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there is bad management of the station, 
the Commission will take that into con- 
sideration. 

But if there is an inequity in competi- 
tion which will destroy the only existing 
station which is providing the only free 
television in a community, and this free 
service will be lost to viewers who cannot 
afford to buy the service of the CATY, 
the Commission must take that into 
account when it grants a license to the 
CATV. 

Otherwise, if that were allowed to 
happen, free television would be changed 
to paid television. We are trying to 
guarantee an opportunity to the view- 
ers—and that is where the public interest 
is involved—not guarantee the economic 
welfare of any station. That is our 
position, and I hope it is the position of 
the entire Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me ask a ques- 
tion, please. If in a locality a CATV is 
in operation, and if it applies for a li- 
cense—as it must do, following the en- 
actment of this measure—could the local 
station petition the Commission to take 
into consideration this situation? In 
such a situation, only one could survive; 
and the question would be which one 
would survive? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think that 
is the question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is the 
question. The bill says it must facili- 
tate the local station. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the local station is 
under good management and is provid- 
ing free television, then, in the situation 
to which we have referred, the issuance 
of a license to a CATV would mean that 
those viewers of free television would be 
deprived of their opportunity to view free 
television. In that situation, I will say 
that, in my humble opinion, as between 
the two, I think the Commission would 
have to favor the free viewers, not the 
paying viewers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But I think this 
language of the bill will do exactly what 
the Senator says the Commission would 
have to do; and I think it should be 
clarified. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, if the matter 
ever came that close. In that event, I 
would say the philosophy of the Com- 
munications Act is that we must pre- 
serve free television, as opposed to paid 
television. So if that question arises, 
that is the law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that what the 
bill means? 

Mr. PASTORE. If it gets that close, 
that would have to be the decision. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I simply want that 
point clarified. 

Mr. PASTORE. But let us assume 
that the owner of a station embezzled 
$50,000, and therefore the station became 
insolvent and would have to go off the 
air. Such a situation would not be 4 
reason for the Federal Communications 
Commission to do anything, or every- 
thing, to hurt the CATV—merely in or- 
der to keep that station going. The bill 
only means that where the type of com- 
petition which siphons off the cream of 
the locality, through the process of paid 
television, leaves the free television 
viewers in a position where they might 
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lose their opportunity to see the one free 
signal, then the Commission must take 
that into account, in order to guarantee 
the opportunity of free TV to operate. 
The matter is as simple as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Rhode Island has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me 3 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, Mr. President; 
I yield 3 minutes on the bill to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish only to make a statement on the 
bill, because I think there has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding. There 
was some confusion on yesterday, I un- 
derstand, regarding the position of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island has tried to clarify 
the matter; but I wish to add whatever 
Ican. 

The latest report from the Federal 
Communications Commission appears on 
page 10431 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
from which I shall read one paragraph: 

The Commission’s continuing study of the 
CATV local station problem leads it to favor 
what it understands to be the basic under- 
lying objectives of the proposed legislation. 
The bill would encourage local television 
broadcast station operation by extending 
some protection against inequitable compe- 
tition by unlicensed television services and, 
at the same time, recognizes the public 
benefit in the provision of multiple program 
services by CATV systems. It may be noted 
that these objectives form the basis of 
two of the priorities set forth by the Com- 
mission in its sixth report and order for the 
assignment of television channels. 


Thus, we see that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—as is true of 
all the commissions with which I have 
had to do in the committee—favors the 
principles incorporated in the bill. I 
wanted to mention this because I under- 
stand there was some confusion yester- 
day on that point. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate briefly to the record and the history 
of this legislation. This matter has been 
before the committee for a long time. 
The committee has discussed the bill pro 
and con, and when the bill was reported 
no minority views were filed. No minor- 
ity views have been suggested, although 
much time has elapsed since the bill was 
reported, and any Senator who wished 
to do so had the opportunity. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the bill was scheduled for action last 
August. At the request of the National 
CATV Association, we held it over until 
January, in order to give an opportunity 
to have worked out a proposal which 
would be agreeable to everyone. I per- 
sonally asked the minority leader, the 
assistant majority leader, and the ma- 
jority leader that it be made the pend- 
ing order of business when we recessed. 
If the record will be examined, that 
statement will be found to be accurate. 
All this time has elapsed since then. 
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Late in January representatives of the 
national association, who I assume they 
were the ones who came before the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, myself, and my 
seat mate, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLBRIGHT], who had some concern 
about this matter, said their board was 
meeting some time in February and 
wondered if we could postpone action a 
little longer, so an effort could be made to 
further reconcile some differences in 
points of view. We agreed to such a 
postponement, and consideration of the 
bill was postponed. Finally, in a meet- 
ing in my office in late March or early 
April—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, and yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington such time ‘as he 
may require. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In late March or 
early April, the Senator from Arkansas, 
the Senator from Rhode Island, and rep- 
resentatives of the National CATV Asso- 
ciation, met for a long time, for 2 or 3 
hours, in our office, and we reached an 
agreement, I thought, on what procedure 
would be followed. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
letters confirming this understanding. 
I assume they have been referred to in 
the debate. To this hour we have had 
no official communication whatsoever 
from the National CATV Association 
reversing their stand. 

It was mentioned yesterday that there 
are certain persons going around to the 
offices of different Senators, talking 
about the bill, which they have a right to 
do, making statements to the effect that 
some of the association officials—prob- 
ably those who met with us; or who else 
they were, I do not know—do not prop- 
erly represent their point of view. 

I say to the Senate that all we can go 
by, and all we could go by, is what the 
association, after official action by its 
board, transmitted to us by what I 
thought were its official representatives 
at that meeting. 

Several of these TV facilities exist out 
in my part of the country. Some of the 
people are here from Montana and other 
places in the Pacific Northwest. There 
is also involved in our part of the country 
a booster problem, because of the terrain. 

I am authorized to say for these peo- 
ple that they recognize what the FCC 
recognizes, and what the Senator from 
Rhode Island recognizes, and what 
everybody else interested in this ques- 
tion recognizes, that some type of regu- 
lation is called for. ‘They say, and I say, 
the question is: Shall this matter be 
under the jurisdiction of a series of State 
public service commissions, or under 
Federal regulation? 

All of these people are here, and every 
communication, or contact, or meeting, 
or testimony we have had has been to 
the effect that not only do they prefer 
Federal regulation of some kind, but 
that Federal regulation is dictated under 
the circumstances. The FCC has told 
me the same thing. They have told me, 
as late as this morning, they prefer Fed- 
eral regulation. I do not mean to imply 
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that everybody is satisfied with every 
part of the bill, but they recognize that 
the legislative process is such that some 
of the rough corners in the bill probably 
can be taken care of in House hearings. 

In light of all these facts, I think the 
Senate should proceed to act on the bill, 
and Senators should perhaps proceed by 
suggesting amendments to be adopted 
in the House committee. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney], who is a 
member of our committee, I think the 
Senator from Rhode Island has been 
more than patient, fair, and equitable in 
this matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think so, too. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has gone out of 
his way to try to resolve some of the 
differences which have arisen. I think 
I have, too, in a small way. We are 
trying to get free television throughout 
the country, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. We appreciate that these CATV 
systems are also important and belong 
in the communications system of the 
United States. However, they can serve 
only those places where there are enough 
subscribers to make such facilities eco- 
nomically feasible. I think in some 
places free television is particularly lim- 
ited, especially in areas west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The people there are willing to 
pay, where there are enough customers 
and where a CATV system is adaptable. 
I do not think this bill will hurt any of 
those people. 

I think in the last few days there has 
been an attempt to build a few strawmen 
to be knocked down. The attempt is 
made to let us believe that the FCC is 
going completely out of its way to hurt 
the community antenna systems, which 
I know the FCC does not want to do. 
Those systems serve a purpose in the 
spread of this great medium of com- 
munication. There are many farm peo- 
ple who have only one signal available. 
I am sure the Federal Communications 
Commission will not hamper those peo- 
ple at all when merely an application for 
a license is made. . 

I feel as the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land feels. We have other things to do 
than merely to consider this bill. If 
these people want State regulation, they 
ought to say so. If they think it is bet- 
ter for the whole communications sys- 
tem, then they ought to go along with 
what they agreed to accept. We are 
going to be fair and helpful—and the 
Senator from Rhode Island has been— 
and be willing to have amendments 
adopted to clarify the whole matter as 
best we know how. That is our inten- 
tion. 

I hope the Senate will not agree to 
send the bill back to the committee, 
which has spent much time and effort 
on it. I do not know of a bill on which 
the committee has spent more time in 
trying to resolve differences, and some 
of the bills before the committee have 


been quite important. We have tried: 


our best. The matter has been fully 
heard before the committee, and the 
subcommittee of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, whose patience could have 
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been sorely tried, but he has labored 
long and patiently in his effort to frame 
a bill which the Senate could consider 
and pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the bill. 

May I ask who is in control of the 
time in opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader is in control of the time 
in opposition. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] is the acting 
minority leader. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield the Senator 
such time as he may need. 

Mr. MONRONEY. After the very elo- 
quent and informative statement made 
by the distinguished chairman of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee [Mr. MaGcnuson] and my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
Communications Subcommittee I[Mr. 
PasTorE], I wonder if I could clear the 
air just a bit. 

I know of no one who sat through the 
hearings or who has been present at 
any meeting at which the bill was being 
considered who has had anything but 
praise for the job which has been done 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee and by the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee. Every 
view was received graciously and given 
serious consideration. 

I attended practically all of the hear- 
ings which were held in 1959, some of 
which, in order to take care of witnesses 
from all over the country, continued as 
late as 7:30 at night. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land did likewise. I have no complaint 
to make with regard to the patience of 
the Senators or the fairness of hearings. 

If a license is to be required of every 
member of this industry, if we are to 
regulate so many in order to benefit so 
few, then the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has done the very best possible job. 

I introduced a bill as a working draft, 
for the benefit of the committee, so that 
if regulation had to come it could come 
in a manner which would not be crip- 
pling to the CATV units, of which there 
are so many. 

After we had heard all the testimony, 
I had serious doubts as to the necessity 
for such broad regulation. Certainly 
there were doubts in the minds of doz- 
ens of CATV operators in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas, and many other places, 
in regard to their being asked to give up 
so much freedom to obtain so little, un- 
der licensing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 more minutes? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
3 more minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I do not want to yield too 
much time to the Senator, until the 
minority leader returns to the Chamber. 
The time is being taken from the time 
on the bill. There is no amendment 
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pending. That is why I do not want to 
yield too much of the time of the minor- 
ity leader. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma at this time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I will be careful with the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, so 
far as I could tell during the time I was 
supporting a bill to regulate this indus- 
try, in the belief that it was needed for 
its protection, I had the greatest help 
and service from the Washington repre- 
sentatives for the association. 

The minute my own local operators, 
who I believe knew their business, told 
me they would rather not have any reg- 
ulation, and that they felt they could 
survive and continue their operations 
without damaging anyone in our State, I 
never heard from or saw these repre- 
sentatives again. 

Who has been bargaining? Who has 
been talking? Who has been taking up 
the time of the committee? I did not 
take part in these negotiations, and I do 
not know who purported to represent the 
768 members of the CATV industry. The 
results did not represent the views of the 
members in Oklahoma. The results did 
not represent the views of dozens with 
whom I have talked, who have been in 
this city. Certainly I think it was high 
time that these men came to the Con- 
gress in person to tell the story to the 
Congress, particularly if the story was 
different from the position taken by 
their representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
again expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator please yield me 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly the peo- 
ple who oppose licensing have not been 
heard in the councils which were con- 
sidering amendments to the bill. Mr. 
President and Members of the Senate, 
that is the issue before us today. It is 
not a question of how the industry will 
be licensed, but whether licensing is 
necessary. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island yield 2 minutes to me, dur- 
ing which time I may propound to the 
Senator some questions, in order to 
clarify the provisions in the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator de- 
fer a minute? 

Mr. President, how much time do the 
proponents of the bill have remaining 
on the bill itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes remain for the proponents on 
the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Eight minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. And we shall have 
1 hour on the motion to recomit. I un- 
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derstand that motion has not been made 
yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If and 
when the motion to recommit is made 
the Senator from Rhode Island will have 
1 hour on the motion. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator wait a minute? 

How much time does the opposition 
have remaining on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
position has 23 minutes remaining on 
the bill. How much time does the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PASTORE. Two minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the purpose in asking the Senator from 
Rhode Island to yield is that I may 
clarify the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Texas 
from the time in opposition, so as not 
to use the remaining few minutes of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for yielding 2 minutes to me. 

Mr. President, I address these ques- 
tions for the purpose of clarification. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Texas may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My State has 
more of these community antenna tele- 
vision systems than any other State in 
the Union, and I can state that they 
play a very important part in the lives 
of tens of thousands of people. Due to 
the geographical extent of the systems 
and the population base, it is quite likely, 
therefore, that Texas will have more 
community antenna television systems 
than any other State in the Union for 
a long time to come. It is a very fast 
growing industry in our State. Many 
people have homes in what are known 
as fringe areas, and can receive televi- 
sion programs only over the community 
antenna television systems. 

We did not hear answers to these 
questions before the committee, simply 
because nobody was objecting, though 
the bill has been pending for a couple of 
years. Questions have been raised. I 
know the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island can answer them. I think, 
Mr. President and distinguished Sena- 
tors, these matters ought to be clarified 
in the Recorp before we vote. 

First, where there is a local television 
broadcaster competing with a community 
antenna television system, what control, 
if any, would the bill give to the broad- 
caster over the community antenna tele- 
vision system? 

Mr. PASTORE. The bill would not 
give the broadcaster any control at all, 
outside of the fact that he could file 4 
petition with the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission, and attempt to prove 
that unless the picture is shown as one of 
the three or four signals being serviced 
py the community antenna television 

, in all probability it would cause 
him economic distress, which might lead 
toa closing down of the station. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 2 more minutes? 
This is for the purpose of clarification 
of the bill. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, so that 
we may avoid all of this seesaw of time, 
yielding a minute or a minute and a half 
to different Senators, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out 
“significantly facilitate the continued” 
and insert in lieu thereof “facilitate 
the”. 

On page 5, line 7, strike out “con- 
tinued”. 

On page 6, line 11, strike out “con- 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 


Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Task these questions of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, since the 
questions have been raised and I think 
the matter can be clarified in a very few 
minutes. 

Under the provisions of the bill could 
there possibly be a limitation on the 
variety of programs received by com- 
munity antenna television subscribers? 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator re- 
peat the question? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Could there 
possibly be a limitation on the variety of 
programs received by community an- 
tenna television subscribers under the 
provisions of the bill? 

The charge has been made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the people will not be able to 
get TV reception over the community 
antenna systems if the bill is passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. In order to answer 
the question of my distinguished friend 
from Texas, I think we should get this 
matter in a proper context. 

First of all, Senators must understand 
that the community antenna television 
system operates with some three or four 
or five signals. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Iunderstand. 

Mr. PASTORE. The one of the im- 
positions upon the communuity antenna 
system, which might affect it in some 
way, is the fact that the local broadcast- 
ing station, which has a contract, let us 
say, with the network, to show “I Love 
Lucy” or “Gunsmoke” in the middle of 
the week, might, if the community an- 
tenna system is taking that same pro- 
gram from some large city on a Sunday 
night, and broadcasting it before the 
showing by the local broadcasting sta- 
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tion, let us say, anticipating it by three 
or four nights, protest to the FCC. If 
the local broadcasting station can show 
that is being done and can show it will 
injure the station financially, in such a 
way that if the action continues it 
might be necessary to go off the air, the 
FCC could take appropriate action. 
That is about the only encumbrance 
upon the CATV systems. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In other words, 
if there were no local broadcasting sta- 
tion broadcasting in the same town or 
city in which the community antenna 
system operated, then there would be 
no possible limitation on the variety of 
programs of the community antenna 
television system? 

Mr. PASTORE. Practically none at 
all aside from the fact that they would 
have to apply for a license and, as I said 
yesterday, if there were no objections— 
and in this case there would be no objec- 
tions because there is no local station— 
it would be a perfunctory procedure and 
the license would be granted. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is there a pro- 
vision in the bill which would allow 
broadcasting stations to charge the 
community antenna television system 
for the use of the broadcasting station 
signals or change the present legal rela- 
tionship between the broadcaster and 
the community antenna television sys- 
tem? 

Mr. PASTORE. Such a provision was 
contained in the legislation originally 
proposed. It is contained in the recom- 
mendation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, but we deleted it be- 
cause we considered it unfair. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is not in the 
bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is not in this bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It has been so 
charged. My statement is intended to 
clear the air of many of the charges in 
regard to the bill. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, 
who is chairman of the Communications 
Subcommittee and knows more about 
this subject than any other Senator, will 
be patient with me for a minute until 
we clear up some of these points on the 
floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Would the bill 
increase the overall cost of the com- 
munity antenna television system opera- 
tion and subscription in any appreciable 
amount, and increase the cost to the 
subscriber who pays so much per month? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would not say so. 

We heard the argument today that no 
one in Oklahoma was consulted about 
the proposed legislation. The CATV 
people of Oklahoma certainly knew of 
this measure. A prominent CATV oper- 
ator, Mr. Griffing, of Oklahoma testified 
at the hearing a year ago. He must be 
fully aware of the progress of the bill and 
so, too, the CATV industry of Oklahoma. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is there any 
validity to the contention that under the 
provisions of section (d), page 4, begin- 
ning at line 17, the licensee of a televi- 
sion station assigned to a community in 
which there was a community antenna 
system could prescribe what the commu- 


I welcome the oppor- 
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nity antenna system carried, and how it 
operated, other than that the commu- 
nity antenna television system would 
have to carry the local broadcaster’s sig- 
nal also? Is that the only modification? 

Mr. PASTORE. And to avoid dupli- 
cation; that is correct. That is about 
all. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There would be 
no other control whatsoever? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not see what 
other control there would be. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I refer to the 
language beginning on page 4, line 20: 

The licensee of a television station as- 
signed to a community in which such com- 
munity antenna television system serves 
subscribers may petition the Commission to 
include in such license such conditions on 
the community antenna television system’s 
operation as will significantly facilitate the 
continued operation of a television station 
which is providing the only available locally 
originated television broadcast program serv- 
ice. 

It is contended that such provision 
would give the local broadcaster the 
power to require such a downgrading of 
programs of the community antenna 
system as not to take too many custom- 
ers away from the broadcaster himself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr.PASTORE. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

That is precisely the point that was 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. Let me give a graphic ex- 
ample of how this operation would work. 

Suppose in a community like Helena, 
Mont., there were a local broadcasting 
station which was the only facility pro- 
viding service in that community. At the 
same time CATV was also servicing peo- 
ple in Helena, Mont. Suppose the local 
station should apply to the FCC and spell 
out the fact that there was unfair com- 
petition and that it felt that the CATV 
should show the signal that was being 
shown by the Helena broadcasting sta- 
tion, and at the same time included it 
with the other signals. Next let us as- 
sume that the Federal Communications 
Commission should grant that petition. 
Let us assume again that after the pe- 
tition is granted and the CATV does show 
the signal of the local station at the 
same time and without duplication, and 
other action the FCC may take, but in 
spite of all that, the local station is in a 
bad financial position and is likely to go 
out of business, then that TV station is 
simply out of luck. 

The implication was left here that in 
order to save the local station CATV 
would have to be wiped out. That is not 
true at all. If after this grant was made 
to the local station it still could not 
make headway that would be its mis- 
fortune, and it would have to close shop. 
But CATV would not be closed down be- 
cause, after all, it is not CATV that put 
the local station out of business. They 
were both there at the same time. 
There is a limitation as to how far CATV 
can go to help the local stations. But 
once it has exercised equity, that is the 
end of the road. Beyond that is an 
abyss. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. In conclusion, is 
the grandfather clause of S. 2653 broad 
enough to assure absolutely that each 
existing community antenna system will 
get a permit or a certificate to continue 
operations under the grandfather clause? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, except, of course, 
it might wish to expand its facilities or 
bring in more signals. It would then 
have to appear before the FCC, and in 
that case the FCC would decide the case 
in the public interest. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Then as to the 
overwhelming majority of the CATV 
stations, where there is no local broad- 
caster, is their broadcasting affected in 
any way whatsoever other than in the 
matter of getting its license? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, of course not, 
aside from the fact that it would have 
to come under regulation. Every time 
that subject is mentioned we are told 
that expensive lawyers must be hired. 
Everybody who has been reading the 
front pages of the newspapers for the 
past 2 weeks has observed that im- 
pressive argument: “Everyone has to 
hire a big lawyer in Washington.” Most 
of these CATV operators are represented 
by attorneys. They know that. We are 
told about little people being in this 
business. They are small businessmen, 
but they are not destitute. Some of 
them operate million-dollar systems, and 
I find no fault with that. The fact is 
that when they have to submit an ap- 
plication and have it considered by the 
FCC, it will be granted if there is no ob- 
jection. It is said that every small oper- 
ator will have to hire a big lawyer and 
pay him big fees. It sounds like a good 
argument to make here, but it is not 
true. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island for his clarification of the 
points that have been raised with me by 
many of the operators of community 
antenna systems in my State. Texas is 
the largest State in the Union, and it 
has more of these systems. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe the implication was left that the 
grandfather clause gives these operators 
the right to continue. I know the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
did not mean to leave the implication 
that they would be covered by grand- 
father clauses from now on. He knows, 
as we know, that a license is good for 
only 3 years, and then if the license cov- 
ered by the grandfather clause is re- 
newed, it is good for an additional 3 
years; but it is a 3-cycle, is it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course. The FCC 
does not issue a license for longer than 3 
years, 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the issue. 
The FCC would license them for 3 years, 
and they would then return with another 
application. Is it necessary to require 
this of little business in order to protect 
the very few who would be affected by 
the bill, and who are in the so-called 
minority? 

Mr. PASTORE. The operator of the 
little broadcasting station——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes additional. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield myself the 5 
minutes. A small broadcaster in the 
town of Helena or in some little town 
in Colorado must apply every 3 years for 
renewal of his license. What does he 
have to do? He cannot take a picture 
out of the air and sell it to someone 
else, as some other operators are doing. 
He must pay for it. He must go to 
NBC, CBS, or ABC, and put the money 
on the line for everything he wishes 
to obtain. He is a _ small-business 
man, too. He must employ a lawyer. 
He must file an application. He must 
get a license every 3 years. Why 
does the Senator want preferential treat- 
ment for certain operators? All those 
operators are doing is taking a picture 
out of the air which belongs to someone 
else, which someone else paid to put on 
the air. They take it without compen- 
sation, and they sell it for a price. That 
is what the Senator is talking about, and 
he is saying that these people are being 
unfair to the few who are getting a little 
picture in their homes free. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator say that 
the little station in Montana or Colorado 
which transmitted an NBC, CBS, or ABC 
broadcast had to pay for it? 

Mr. PASTORE. It must pay for the 
privilege of showing the broadcast. 

Mr. KERR. I thought it received pay 
from the network for showing it. 

Mr. PASTORE. It must pay for the 
program. They have to pay for the privi- 
lege of showing the picture. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator ought to re- 
view the facts. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator has re- 
viewed them, and he extends the same 
invitation to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. I hope the Senator 
from Oklahoma has read the Communi- 
cations Act. I make that statement un- 
equivocally. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa makes the statement that when a 
television station is operating with one 
of the national networks, CBS, NBC, or 
ABC, the network pays the local TV sta- 
tion for the time that is consumed in 
broadcasting a network program. I say 
to my good friend, who knows more, he 
thinks, than anybody else on earth, that 
if he will read a little, or find out a little, 
he will know more even than he now 
thinks he knows. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is_ the _ Senator 
through? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know whether I 
am. 
Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator 
harken for a moment? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know what that 
means. 

Mr. PASTORE. It means to listen. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. When we listen, we 
learn. 

Mr. KERR. Ido not know about both 
of us. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I know listening 
helps me. Let me say to the distin. 
guished Senator that through the ar. 
rangement with the network the loca] 
station gets 30 percent of its rate card 
and what amounts to 70 percent is re- 
tained by the network. There is a dif- 
ference between local rates and national] 
rates. If that is not paying, I do not 
know what is paying. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator does not 
know what he is talking about. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator said 
that yesterday. I do know what I am 
talking about. The difficulty with the 
Senator from Oklahoma is whenever he 
cannot run anyone into the ground he 
gets a little intemperate. I have read 
the Communications Act, and I know it. 
I challenge the Senator from Oklahoma 
to do the same. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator believes, in 
other words, that the Communications 
Act governs the contractual relationship 
between the broadcasting network and 
the local affiliate? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. The contracts 
are filed with the FCC. If the Senator 
does not believe it, he can call up on the 
telephone and check it. 

Mr. KERR. I do not have to do that. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the trouble 
with the Senator. He does not have to 
do anything. He knows everything. 

Mr. KERR. No, no; but I know that 
much. 

Mr. PASTORE. I withdraw my 
amendment. We have exhausted the 
time—I hope intelligently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
: be stated. It is identified as “5-17- 

0—A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. ° 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 9 and 10, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(b) (4) Effective after ninety days follow- 
ing the effective date of this section the 
provisions of subsection (a) of section 325 
relating to rebroadcasting by broadcasting 
stations shall apply to community antenna 
television systems as if they were broadcast- 
ing stations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. The amendment I have offered 
gets down to the nub of this situation. 
I do not care how the facts are distorted 
here. The plain fact is that the bill is 
not going to hurt anyone except those 
who compete unfairly with other people. 

Section 325(a) of the Communications 
Act provides: 

No person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall knowingly utter or 
transmit or cause to be uttered or trans- 
mitted any false or fraudulent signal of 
distress or communication relating thereto— 


Now I come to the pertinent part— 
nor shall any broadcasting station rebroad- 
cast a program or any part thereof of an- 
other broadcasting station without express 
authority of the originating station. 
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The amendment which I have offered 
provides that, effective after 90 days fol- 
lowing the date of this section, the pro- 
yisions of subsection (a) of section 325, 
which is the one I have read, relating to 
proadcasting by broadcasting stations, 
shall apply to community antenna tele- 
vision systems as if they were broadcast- 
ing stations. That provision would be 
inserted on page 4, between lines 9 and 
10. 
Iam not unmindful of what the com- 
mittee has said on this particular point. 
I should like to read it. On page 11 of 
the report the committee says: 

One basic issue between the community 
antenna operators and the broadcasters and 
their program suppliers has never been re- 
solved, and that is the question whether the 
former are appropriating the latter’s pro- 
grams in violation of their property rights 
therein. The community antenna industry 
insists that the broadcasters have released 
their programs for the enjoyment of the 
public, whether within or without the serv- 
ice areas of the originating stations. Since 
an individual viewer could erect a high and 
expensive antenna to receive the signal at a 
point where reception is not possible by 
ordinary means, it is argued that this can be 
done for the benefit of an entire community 
through the master antenna of a CATV 
system. There are a number of private 
lawsuits pending on this question. 

Your committee desires, therefore, to make 
it crystal clear that in recommending this 
legislation it is not affecting in any way the 
private rights which may have existed prior 
to the enactment of this bill. No such in- 
ference should be drawn because of the 
failure to apply section 325(a) which would 
require the community antenna system to 
obtain the consent of the originating station 
nor should any such inference be drawn 
which may have an effect on any private 
lawsuit by the inclusion or exclusion of any 
language in this legislation. 


Yesterday afternoon I tried to explain 
to the Senate in my own words the effect 
which I believe the uninhibited growth 
of CATV is going to have on many States, 
particularly upon my State. Unless 
CATV is brought within some regulatory 
control, it is going to run out the small 
TV stations in my State, particularly one 
that I have in mind at this time. That 
particular station, in Grand Junction, 
serves a great area of some 55,000 or 
perhaps 60,000 people in western Colo- 
rado and eastern Utah. If CATV comes 
into Grand Junction and competes, not 
upon a fair, but an unfair basis, CATV 
can pick programs from the three main 
broadcasters out of the air and distribute 
them in Grand Junction in unfair com- 
petition with the local station. 

The whole matter of what has been 
unfair has been gone into fully by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I paid 
my respects to him yesterday afternoon, 
and I do it again today. 

Here we have the situation of people 
taking a free signal out of the air. It is 
true that I have the right to pick it out 
of the air, but I do not have the right to 
pick it out of the air for a profit. Yet 
this is what these people want to do. 
They want to pick the signal out of the 
air without the consent of the person 
who puts it on the air, and ethey want 
to put it into the local community and 
convert it to a profit, and eventually 
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bring in two or three networks, and then 
run the small one signal TV station out of 
business. 

How will this work? In this particu- 
lar instance, they will serve one little 
town. They cannot serve the suburbs 
because the expense of installation is too 
great. They cannot serve all the sur- 
rounding area, because the expense of 
installation is too great. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. 
5 minutes. 

There are now in this area 36 booster 
stations. They serve the people of west- 
ern Colorado and eastern Utah, which 
are tuned in on this one station. If we do 
not by this bill bring in those people; if 
we do not provide some kind of regula- 
tion; there will be light in the commu- 
nities, but there will be darkness in the 
suburbs and darkness throughout all of 
western Colorado and a part of eastern 
Utah. 

I do not think anyone has the right to 
say that he can pluck a free signal out 
of the air, convert it to his own use and 
his own business, and make a profit from 
it, while he darkens the skies to the 
people who have an opportunity to get 
a free service. 

I desire to make perfectly clear what I 
am trying to do by this amendment. 
There is nothing tricky about it. There 
is nothing new about it. The language 
has been in the Communications Act for 
a long time. It simply takes a part of 
the Communications Act, which is now 
in effect—section 325—and applies it 
within 90 days to the CATV system, so 
that CATV, like any other person, would 
have to get the consent of the person who 
broadcasts the signal before CATV could 
broadcast it. 

There are cases which are now pend- 
ing in the courts, but they have not yet 
been decided. Nevertheless, it is my 
opinion that this language should be a 
part of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I must admit and 
concede that the Senator from Colorado 
has made a very powerful argument. As 
a matter of fact, many persons, particu- 
larly those who have been damaged by 
this condition, feel that they are com- 
pelled to get permission before they can 
rebroadcast a signal. However, every- 
one else who uses the signal for profit 
should do likewise. This is provided for 
in the Communications Act, section 325. 
That is the section which the Senator 
from Colorado would like to incorporate 
in the bill by his amendment. 

I realize that the FCC, which was 
rather lukewarm to the proposed Iegisla- 
tion, but is now supporting most of its 
provisions, has gone the full distance and 
is itself advocating that Congress com- 
pel consent to be obtained before CATV 
can take a.signal and then sell it by the 
use of its cables. 

I realize the reason for the Senator's 
position. I realize how he feels about 
this matter, because he is living with the 
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problem, He lives among people who are 
enjoying both CATV and free television 
through one existing television station in 
a particular locality, as he has already 
explained. But the Senator from Colo- 
rado must realize that if his amendment 
is adopted today, irreparable harm will 
be done to the bill itself. 

I am afraid we may be getting our- 
selves into a situation which may be 
rather delicate and serious. So, as seri- 
ously as I can say it, even though I am 
a proponent of the bill, and even though 
I realize that the Senator’s amendment 
rubs pretty hard and roughly those who 
are opposed to the bill, I hope he might 
see it within his heart and in his good, 
fair mind to withdraw the amendment, 
and not press it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 6 minutes 
remaining on the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr.COTTON. I asked for this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have not yielded the 
floor. 


Mr. COTTON. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 
Mr. ALLOTT. I yielded myself 5 min- 


utes initially and then asked for 5 addi- 
tional minutes subsequently. The Chair 
has advised me that I have 6 minutes 
remaining. 

The arguments and the discourse of 
the Senator from Rhode Island are very 
persuasive. I cannot help thinking that 
more dead cats have been dragged to the 
Senate floor in the last 24 hours than 
I have ever seen in a similar period. I 
have seen more misinformation scat- 
tered in connection with this bill than 
I have seen in a long, long time. 

I cannot accept the theory that the 
bill will place a great burden on these 
people. It does not put a great burden 
on the CATV operators. It does not put 
a burden on them which the small 
broadcasters—the small TV broadcast- 
ers—do not have to carry all the time. 
They manage to handle the situation, 
though; and in most instances, I believe, 
they do it without the employment of 
attorneys. 

The question is whether we shall give 
one group an opportunity to compete 
with and run out of business another 
group who are supplying free broadcast- 
ing, and do it with free signals which 
they pluck out of the air. 

I offered the amendment in all sin- 
cerity, as I am certain the Senator from 
Rhode Island believes—he did not imply 
otherwise—because I do not think any- 
one should have a right to pluck a sig- 
nal out of the air and then make some- 
body else pay him a profit in order to 
get the signal and utilize it. 

Nevertheless, I cannot help realizing 
that if the amendment were adopted, it 
would perhaps make it more difficult, 
even, to pass the bill, about which we 
have heard so much static and misin- 
formation. For that reason, and that 
reason alone, and not because I believe 
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for a moment that the principle I have 
espoused is not the correct principle, I 
intend in a moment to withdraw the 
amendment. 

But I say to the visitors who are sit- 
ting in the galleries, and are breathing 
so hotly down the necks of the Senate 
today, that if the Supreme Court de- 
cides one of the pending cases against 
CATV, it will be you who will be coming 
here on your knees, begging and pray- 
ing for the kind of legislation which we 
are trying to give you this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I had 
hoped the Senator from Colorado 
would not take us off our feet after he 
had offered the amendment, by with- 
drawing it. That is why I asked for 3 
minutes in opposition to it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I presume I have the right 
to do as I please concerning my use of 
it. 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator from 
New Hampshire wishes to question me 
on the amendment, I shall be happy to 
yield to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Colorado wishes to 
withdraw his amendment, he has the 
right to do so. 

Mr. COTTON. He certainly has. 

Mr. President, will the distinguished 
minority leader yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Before we cease dis- 
cussing the amendment which was 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, and which he then with- 
drew, I should like to say for the benefit 
of the Senate and also for those outside 
the Senate that some of us who oppose 
the bill do not oppose it, as has been 
intimated, because we are carrying the 
flag for CATV. 

I happen to come from a section of the 
country, and from a city—a county seat 
town—in the mountains; from a location 
where the people would never get TV 
unless they got it by this medium. My 
interest, and I am confident it is the 
interest of a good many other Senators, 
is for the consumer, the viewing public. 
I, for one, rather resent all the talk about 
pressure, telegrams, and all the rest. I 
am interested, as I think other Senators 
are interested, in protecting the means 
by which we who live in mountainous 
areas can get good TV service. 

Furthermore, if the Supreme Court 
of the United States should suddenly de- 
cide, in its infinite wisdom, that CATV 
cannot take the signals from TV stations 
without the permission of those stations, 
I should like to have someone tell me, a 
simple country lawyer, how the FCC 
would be able to overcome the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is a new theory for me to 


believe that a Government agency could 
do that. 

If such a principle should become the 
law of the land by a decision of the high- 
est tribunal of the Nation, the FCC would 
have no power to change it. The only 
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way it could be altered would be to have 
Congress enact new legislation, a prac- 
tice which is always frowned upon. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. If time permits, I 
yield. 

Mr.PASTORE. If the Supreme Court 
should decide that a proprietary right 
exists, and that the privilege of using 
property which belongs to someone else 
must be paid for—I hope it would not 
do so—the fact that both mediums would 
be under the aegis of the FCC would cer- 
tainly mean that the FCC could say that 
the rates charged must be reasonable, 
and that one segment of the population, 
such as the good people of New Hamp- 
shire, should not be deprived of the serv- 
ice. That would all depend on the FCC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes more? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield an additional 
2 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
absolutely sure that neither my good 
friend, the Senator from Colorado, nor 
my esteemed friend, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, nor any other Member of 
the Senate has any real idea that the 
courts are going to deprive the people 
who are receiving television shows by 
this means. I question it very much. 

Mr. PASTORE. A court case is pend- 
ing, and it could be decided one way 
or the other. 

Mr. COTTON. I know a case is pend- 
ing in court, and of course no one knows 
what the court will decide. 

But let us remember some of the 
fundamental ethics and basic princi- 
ples that are involved in this case. One 
thing is certain, namely, that every one 
in this country wants to have the priv- 
ilege of receiving television programs. 
But because of the problems caused by 
technical difficulties in TV the eco- 
nomics of the broadcast industry, and 
the limited number of TV channel as- 
signments there are many persons in 
parts of the country who could not get 
any TV reception or who, at best, could 
get only a single channel. 

It is one of the glories of American 
ingenuity that when difficulties like 
these develop, ways to overcome them 
are soon found. As a result, we have 
booster stations, translators, satellites, 
and CATV’s all contributing to the TV 
reception of the American people. Some 
of my friends from the West are in- 
terested in boosters; and as a member of 
the subcommittee, I want to help them. 

I do not want to see any group in any 
valley in the country—whether in 
Wyoming or in New Hampshire, and 
whether receiving such programs by 
CATV or by booster or by some other 
means—not to have a full and fair 
chance to receive television. 

Many of the parts of the pending bill 
are good. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the Senator from 
New Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 more minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 1 more minute. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, many 
of the parts of the pending bill are 
good. In any city or town where a strug- 
gling local TV station is endeavoring to 
survive, I am perfectly willing to see 
the CATV there come under some regula- 
tion. 

But I object to the pending bill, in that 
it would bring under regulation by far 
the largest proportion of CATV stations 
which are not in any way in competition 
with any local station. 

The bill goes too far; it provides too 
much regulation. The bill would encour- 
age litigation. The bill would cause ex- 
pense and harassment. That is why I 
shall vote to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time yielded to the Senator from 
New Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
assume that the Senator from Oklahoma 
has in mind a motion to recommit. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I desire to call up 
my motion to recommit. But I shall be 
happy to withhold that, if the Senator 
from Montana wishes to speak. We have 
1 hour on each side, and I hope we shall 
not use too great a proportion of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But it will have to 
be used on the motion to recommit. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hotr- 
LAND] has suggested that he would like 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Ho..anp], I offer 
the following amendment: On page 7 of 
the bill, strike out the last sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana wish to ask 
unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired for the quorum call not be 
charged to the time available to either 
side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, Mr. President; 
I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the pending amendment be 
read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

amendment, submitted by the 

Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 

on behalf of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND] will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, it is 
proposed to strike out the last sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. MY. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Let me say that the purpose of the 
amendment is to enable me to ask some 
questions of my friend, the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I may say that I have not recently 
read the Communications Act, but I 
read it last year when we considered the 
equal-time provision. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
the Senator from Florida and I have 
read section 15 of the Communications 
Act a number of times. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

I wish to make clear that I am not an 
expert in this field; and therefore I 
shall have to rely largely on the replies 
I receive from the Senator from Rhode 
Island in response to my questions in re- 
gard to a matter which disturbs me. 

I note that the bill is largely for the 
protection of what are termed local tele- 
vision stations. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, just one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. A single station? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, it must be a 
single station; otherwise, the bill will 
really have no effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

That brings me to the following point: 
As Senators know, in the State of Flor- 
ida the terrain is rather flat. The ques- 
tion of whether there is a single station 
generally depends on the height of the 
receiving tower at the point of reception. 

For instance, in the city of Tallahas- 
see, which until recent years has had 
very poor reception—though it is our 
capital city—there was located, several 
years ago, a so-called local station, and 
a@ good one, between Tallahassee and 
Thomasville, which I am sure would be 
termed a local station; but before and 
since that time, by putting up a higher 
tower, there may be received various 
stations in Jacksonville, which are about 
150 or 160 miles away, a station in Pan- 
ama City, which is only 100 miles away, 
and a station in Dothan, Ala., which 
is perhaps the same distance. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, what is the standard as 
to what constitutes a single local station 
available for reception in a community? 

Mr. PASTORE. It would be governed 
by the rule of reason, as I look at it. 
After all, the Commission is presumed to 
be proficient in this particular field. 
One could not say that a station in Pro- 
vidence does not go into Pawtucket or 
East Providence. It is difficult to state 
exactly; but I would say, within the 
area described by the FCC in granting 
a license to a station as to how far it 
can go, that would more or less control 
the matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Looking at the bill, I 
notice several partial descriptions in this 
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field, none of which, it seems to me, make 
it clear as to just how this question 
should be resolved. For instance, on 
line 21, page 4, of the bill, a local sta- 
tion is described as “a television station 
assigned to a community.” 

In lines 1 to 3, at the top of the next 
page, it is described as “a television sta- 
tion which is providing the only avail- 
able locally originated television broad- 
cast program service.” 

On lines 11 to 13 of page 6, it is de- 
scribed in the same words just read by 
me, “a television station which is pro- 
viding the only available locally origi- 
nating television broadcast program 
service.” 

Then four lines below that, on lines 
16 to 18, it is described as “a television 
broadcast station which is assigned to a 
community.” 

Then a little bit later, in line 22, it is 
simply referred to as “local television 
broadcast station.” 

Similarly, on page 7, in lines 12 to 14, 
it is described again as “a television 
station which is assigned to a commu- 
nity.” 

There is yet a third concept that may 
or may not be applicable, which is shown 
on lines 9 and 10 of page 2, where ap- 
pear these words “within the direct 
range of television broadcast stations.” 

All of those, at least to the Senator 
from Florida, do not add up to give a 
clear description of the area of applica- 
tion of this bill to stations which are to 
be considered as local stations. I am 
disturbed by that fact. I therefore ask 
for the clarification by my distinguished 
friend from Rhode Island. Also, I think 
the Recorp should be clear on this, be- 
cause this is not wholly an engineering 
fact. This has to do with economic 
questions of great importance, not only 
to the so-called local stations, but also 
to the local customers or viewers, and 
to the communities generally. So I 
would appreciate any clarification of 
this question which the distinguished 
Senator might give. 

Mr. PASTORE. In order to give a 
perfect explanation, of course, the lan- 
guage must be read in context, as we go 
from sentence to sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. There are certain 
standards by which the FCC operates, 
and it has adopted what more or less 
are termed trade terms as to the kind of 
facility to which they are granting a 
license. The Commission might say it 
is an A service or a B service, for this 
city or that city. 

The intent of the bill, and the way we 
have interchanged these words, is always 
with the understanding that where there 
is an imposition of a duty to public au- 
thority is actually provided in the bill, 
it is intended to protect the only exist- 
ing TV station giving the only available 
service in a particular community on a 
free basis. 

If the Senator wants to take up the 
wording of the bill step by step, I think 
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we can get along much better. For in- 
stance, I think the Senator pointed out 
the first example of the language on page 
4. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the Senator 
referred to the language which reads: 

The licensee of a television station assigned 
to a community in which such community 
antenna television system serves subscribers 
may petition the Commission to include in 
such license such conditions on the com- 
munity antenna television system’s operation 
as will significantly facilitate the continued 
operation of a television station which is 
providing the only available locally origi- 
nated television broadcast program service. 


May I ask this question, as respect- 
fully as I can? What is bothering the 
Senator about that, so I can answer the 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I referred to the sta- 
tion in Tallahassee. It is a local station, 
and it is an excellent station. It is 
owned by splendid, civic-minded people. 
I would like to do anything that is proper 
to protect them, along with their in- 
terested viewers. But before that sta- 
tion was there and since, as I have just 
stated, broadcasts or telecasts from 
other stations, with a little extra ex- 
pense, were receivable, and viewed by 
many people, from the Jacksonville, 
Dothan, and Panama City stations. 

My question is directed to that situa- 
tion, and to a similar situation in Fort 
Myers, which has a single locally origi- 
nating station, but which is in compa- 
rable distance from other stations as 
Tallahassee is from the outlying stations 
there. It is a similar distance from 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Miami, and West 
Palm Beach. I have viewed telecasts 
from some of the stations in these other 
locations while in the Fort Myers area. 
Yet I notice at Naples, which is only 40 
miles from Fort Myers, they have spent 
$350,000 of local money to put in a 700- 
foot tower back of that town, about 7 
miles, which will open next week and re- 
ceive for distribution the pictures from 
the three Miami stations and from the 
one station in Fort Myers. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I ask a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator cer- 
tainly may. 

Mr. PASTORE. This is how the bill 
would operate in the particular instance 
of Florida. There is already a CATV 
system installed. Then a station comes 
in and, at the time the bill is passed, they 
are both operating. Let us assume the 
CATV has siphoned off the viewers in 
the congested areas; and stops there be- 
cause it would be uneconomical to ex- 
tend their lines to the outskirts because 
the cost would be prohibitive. Then let 
us assume that section began to build 
up and more people entered the CATV 
system. In other words, if the CATV 
system filed a petition to extend their 
facilities, a question might arise as to 
whether a public convenience and neces- 
sity were being served. It might well be 
the television broadcasting station would 
have to depend upon those people for . 
free television viewers—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Ihave 15 minutes. I 
think we can share the time together. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE. About the only thing 
that the broadcaster can do is to object 
to a further expansion and to rules 
which might interfere with his opera- 
tion and might compel him to go off the 
air. Otherwise he could only say, “I 
petition to have my signal shown.” That 
is the signal which is shown at a differ- 
ent time. 

I do not think there would be that 
problem as much in Florida as there 
might be in the Midwest, because there 
is not the differential in time from the 
point where the large broadcasting sta- 
tion is sending out the signal which is 
captured by the CATV system, as 
against the broadcasting station which 
has an arrangement with the affiliate. 
Where one does not have that time dif- 
ferential element or bringing the pro- 
grams in from a distant point, I do not 
think one would have the question of 
duplication, running more or less 
simultaneously. 

In that particular case the local 
broadcasting station could as one step 
petition the FCC and ask for an order 
that the CATV system show, among the 
multiple signals to be provided, the 
signal which emanates from the local 
broadcasting station, which lives upon 
advertising in that locality. Unless the 
local station can service those people, 
the local station may lose its advertising, 
and if it loses its advertising the sta- 
tion may have to go out of business. 

In that particular case, if the station 
would show cause, the Commission 
could order the CATV system to dupli- 
cate the signal of the local broadcasting 
station on one of the various signals 
which are provided. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would it be neces- 
sary to pay for that? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
CATV system in question would receive 
the signal from the so-called local sta- 
tion free, and would simply have to in- 
clude it among the three or four or five 
signals handled through its wires? 

Mr. PASTORE. This is local govern- 
ment at its best, because actually it 
would say, “I am taking nothing away 
from you. Let the people who pipe into 
you and who have four stations see this 
program.” 

If the people want to turn the pro- 
grams off they can do so, because they 
can turn to three more programs. If the 
people want to see that program, they 
must pay for it. 

There has been a big argument this 
afternoon as to whether it is necessary 
for a TV station to pay for its programs 
or not. The Senator knows how this 
works. The network sells time. For the 
local broadcasting station the local rate 
or the national rate may be $100 an hour. 
If someone is going a carry a network 
program, the local station generally has 
an arrangement where he gets 30 per- 
cent and the network retains 70 percent 
of the rate. It would be a payment to the 
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network of 70 percent of the cost for the 
1 hour of time of television. That is 
what I mean by the local station pay- 
ing for it. We know in contracts of the 
affiliates that arrangements are made for 
so many free hours which are given to 
the networks. 

In this particular case all of this would 
be done on a voluntary basis between the 
two parties, the local TV and the CATV, 
or it would be ordered to be done by the 
Commission, and there would be no 
charge insofar as this bill is concerned. 
The property rights in a program is 
something between the two parties. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The order of the 
Commission would have to include as 
one term that there would be no charge, 
no cost for the displaying of the picture. 

Mr. PASTORE. They would not even 
mention it, because the other party 
would be coming in and begging that the 
CATV system use the picture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
two more instances to cite. I shall try to 
cover them in the time I have remaining. 

In the case of Naples, I think we un- 
derstand the situation. I will say that 
I have had no complaint from the so- 
called local station at Fort Myers. Ap- 
parently that station is not adversely 
affected. Apparently the Naples people 
intend to have the local program shown 
along with the three programs from 
Miami. 

The next instance relates to the Fort 
Pierce, Eau Gallie, Vero Beach, Mel- 
bourne group. By the investment of cit- 
izens there an amount of $280,000 has 
been provided. A franchise has been ob- 
tained from the four cities affected, and 
the organization is now putting in the 
wiring distribution system. 

As I read the letter, this group is not 
as far advanced as is the group at 
Naples, and they do not have, so far as I 
know, any local station. I believe the 
closest station would probably be at 
Orlando in one direction and perhaps at 
West Palm Beach in another direction. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

If there is no local station, there is no 
problem. There would simply be the fil- 
ing of a petition for a license, and this 
group would come under the umbrella 
of supervision and protection by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

This action would preclude, in some in- 
stances, having the States move in with 
the chance of characterizing these 
groups as common carriers. Toa certain 
extent there is a certain amount of pro- 
tection even for the CATV people. 

In the case the Senator cites and 
illustrates, I would say definitely that 
would be my clear understanding, from 
the provisions of the bill, from the hear- 
ings and from the history we developed. 
It is our understanding with the mem- 
bers of the Commission who appeared 
before the committee that in a situation 
of that kind this procedure would be a 
perfunctory procedure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is prob- 
ably referring, as I was in my question, 
to a local station as one located in the 
immediate community. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I doubt if that is the 
correct description, from all of the things 
we have heard, and those appearing in 
the text. I think the description more 
likely would be any station the signal of 
which can be received by viewers with 
clarity and with sufficient convenience 
to be available at practically all times. 
It would not have to be in the local town. 

In fact, the station I referred to at 
Tallahassee is out on the line between 
Florida and Georgia, lying between the 
cities of Thomasville, Ga., and Talla- 
hassee, Fla., and not actually located 
within the city of Tallahassee. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
permit, I shall read from the report, for 
I think this is rather pertinent. 

It should be pointed out that under this 
subsection the local television station has the 
burden of setting forth the operating con- 
ditions desired and of establishing that the 
imposition of such conditions would sig- 
nificantly facilitate its continued operation. 
Further, the necessity for making such de- 
termination would be limited to a com- 
parable small number of situations wherein 
existing community antenna television sys- 
tems serve subscribers in a community to 
which a local station has been assigned. 


In other words, this is not punitive on 
the CATV systems. The whole burden of 
proof will be on the local station. The 
local station will have to be the moving 
party. 

At best, what could the TV station 
win? It would simply be permitted to 
have its picture shown on CATYV, to- 
gether with other signals. 

We are making it abundantly clear 
that there is no attempt to put the CATV 
systems out of business. No one wants 
to do that. 

It has been said this afternoon, with 
dramatic force, great fervor and emo- 
tion that the only service for people in 
some of the localities, such as there are 
in the State of Kansas, comes from the 
CATV systems. I am not criticizing the 
CATV systems. As I said yesterday, they 
have rendered a noble service. 

There are many localities in this 
country in which the people would not 
have an opportunity to view three or 
four signals, unless there were CATV 
systems. 

I do not want to leave any impression 
with anybody that we are trying to op- 
press these people or trying to put these 
people under supervision, in order to 
find out what their profits are. I did 
not ask one CATV representative who 
came before our committee, “How much 
money are you making? What is your 
return on your investment?” I was not 
interested in financial arrangements. I 
do not want to do anything to hurt these 
people. We realize that this whole in- 
dustry must be placed under the aegis 
of the FCC, if the FCC is to carry out its 
mandate, that it must, under the spirit 
of the law, bring free television to as 
many viewers of this country as possible, 
under a competitive system. That is the 
purpose, and it carries out the philos- 
ophy, of the law. If we cannot trust 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to assume that responsibility and to 
make sure that in some instances we 
protect those free viewers, who may be in 
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complete darkness unless something 
such as this mild bill is passed, we will 
pe remiss in our obligation. 

The argument is made, “Why should 
these people be put under regulation?” 
The answer is that this is the only way 
we can do this equitably. Why are the 
proadeasters put under regulation? 
These people are dealing in television. 

Their argument is, “I am no different 
from the person who puts an antenna on 
his roof and takes the picture out of the 
air. The fact that I take the picture and 
sell it to somebody else for $9 a month is 
nobody’s business but my own.” 

Can the Senator follow that reason- 
ing? I cannot. I cannot follow that 
logic. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I can follow it. 

Mr. PASTORE. These people are in 
the television business. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I can follow it at 
least to a certain extent. It seems to 
me this presents a question as to whether 
the State or the Federal Government 
ought to come into the picture as the 
regulating agency. 

Mr. PASTORE. Ishall say something 
further to the Senator in that regard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distributing fa- 
cilities are wholly within the control of 
the State public utilities commission. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All of this is on a 
wire, on the telephone circuit. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a serious 
question in this area. 

Let me tell the Senator what hap- 
pened in one of the States. In Mon- 
tana the legislature passed a bill, which 
was vetoed by the Governor, under which 
they would have put these CATV systems 
under State control, under the public 
utilities commissioner. I suppose that 
would have made them common carriers, 
and they would have been limited to a 
6-percent return on their investment. 

These people fought that. They do 
not want that. As a matter of fact, if 
the Senate desires to pass a resolution 
that it is the sense of the Congress we 
should put this responsibility under the 
sovereignty of each individual State, and 
that it is not a matter for Federal con- 
trol or Federal concern, I tell the Sen- 
ator very frankly that I think that the 
representatives of the CATV systems who 
are in the galleries now will fall out of 
the galleries. 

They do not want that. If the State 
of Florida wishes to take the operation 
over, if the State of Montana wishes to 
take it over, or if the State of Oklahoma 
wishes to take it over, that is satisfac- 
tory tome. I do not think they wish to 
do that, and I do not think we should 
require that of them, for the simple 
reason that this picture does come 
through the ether. The ether has no 
bounds, and the picture perhaps could 
emanate from the State of Washington. 
Perhaps it traverses Oregon. It hap- 
pens to go to Montana in some form or 
other, and they have a system of an- 
tennas. They have a system of ampli- 
fication of microwaves. Then they put 
it on a cable which rests on a pole, and 
the cable enters a man’s house, and he 
sits in his home and looks at television. 
It is wonderful. I still think the system 
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should be under Federal control and I 
believe it should be controlled in the 
modest way proposed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
think the system should be under Fed- 
eral control even in the many cases 
where the signal had to originate in the 
same State where it was received—as, 
for example, in the case of Key West? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator raises a 
nice legal question. I would assume in 
a case of that kind that while it may 
be a favor to the State to allow the 
system to come under the aegis of the 
Federal Communications Commission, I 
still think the State could control it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. The State could con- 
trol it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is one addi- 
tional point I wish to raise with respect 
to the operation of the service in Key 
West, a city with which the Senator is 
familiar. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, I am familiar 
with it. As a matter of fact, I went to 
Key West to look at the operation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is a receiving 
tower on one of the islands within easy 
receiving distance of the Miami stations, 
and the programs are piped by wire or 
otherwise 100 miles, or whatever the dis- 
tance between those two points is, from 
the receiving station to Key West, along 
the Keys, and they are shown to the 
people on the Keys and in the city of 
Key West. 

The city of Key West is perhaps the 
only place in Florida—certainly the only 
one I know about—which is far enough 
away from any transmitting station to 
cause great difficulty in receiving signals 
directly through the ether—even 
through the balmy Florida ether—sig- 
nals from the station which originated 
the broadcast. So in that area there 
could not be a local station either? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, because there are 
three television stations in Miami and I 
believe there is none in Key West. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And they are all be- 
yond the distance for direct service to 
Key West. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The provision would not apply. I 
assume the people who own this partic- 
ular station would make their applica- 
tion. There would be nothing to it. I 
do not see that a hardship would arise. 
Much has been said about expensive 
lawyers which would have to be hired. 
I do not see the necessity of that exorbi- 
tant expense at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is another 
comment I should like to make and then 
I should like to ask a question. 

I have not received any communica- 
tion from any so-called local television 
station in Florida. Perhaps there is 
none such in Florida because of the 
facts which we have recited heretofore. 
Am I to understand from the arguments 
that have been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island and 
others that there are local stations else- 
where throughout the Nation which are 
requesting this legislation? 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
the stations have presented their re- 
quests in such a way as to make it ap- 
pear to be a matter of life and death. 
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That is how serious the situation is. In 
States such as Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Montana, because of the nature of the 
terrain, it is almost impossible for a 
local station to exist unless it operates 
in a congested area. What happens? It 
is put in a congested area, and the oper- 
ators feel that is their security. It is 
their bread and butter. The advertis- 
ing supports the station. Then the 
CATV comes in. It may take its signals 
from Spokane. Perhaps it brings in 
three signals instead of one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does it refuse to take 
the signal of the local station? 

Mr. PASTORE. In many instances 
that has occurred. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If that is so, I see 
ground for complaint, but if it did take 
the signal of the local station, as has 
been indicated——— 

Mr. PASTORE. Had that happened 
in the beginning we would not be here 
now. That is the point. That is all we 
are dealing with. When the bill was 
first introduced we were asked to write 
a bill which would compel the CATV to 
show the signal of the local broadcasting 
station upon request. 

I said, “That is unfair. There must 
be an umpire. You must show reasons. 
What we will do is to allow you to file a 
petition, but the decision must be made 
by the FCC. We cannot allow you at 
your request to impose upon someone 
else’s privileges and prerogatives. If the 
CATV people are brought under control 
and they petition the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, if it is decided that 
it is in the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity that your picture be 
shown, that will be ordered.” 

We could not be any fairer than we 
have been. As a matter of fact, the bill 
appeared to be absolutely acceptable. 
We sat down, as I said yesterday, and 
agreed that certain amendments should 
be made. The proposal to recommit is 
a last-minute move. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator means it was acceptable to the 
people with whom he was dealing. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Unfortunately the 
industry is spread out so broadly that 
he could not have heard from everyone 
or have them all in the committee room, 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that, and I 
hope I did not leave the impression that 
I talked to every one of the 700 opera- 
tors. However, the operators of these 
stations have an organization through 
which they deal with the Government 
on such questions as we have before us. 
Some have problems different from 
others. I suppose the CATV operators 
in the State of Florida would not be as 
excited about this measure as perhaps 
the CATV operators in a State where 
there is a real problem, such as the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator means 
the Mountain States. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Mountain States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the sparsely set- 
tled States. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. It is 
fair to assume that when one speaks 
with the president of an organization 
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or with members of its board of direc- 
tors or its executive director or its law- 
yers, they more or less speak on behalf 
of the members of the organization, al- 
though I know they do not commit each 
and every one of them. I realize that. 
It would be impossible for me to talk to 
them all. However, many delegations 
have visited me in the intervening days, 
and whenever I could do so, I have 
talked with them, I have sat and talked 
with many CATV people. I have made 
it clear that we do not want to hurt 
any one, or put him out of business. 
This is a step in the right direction for 
all. 

A measure of the kind before us must 
finally be passed—whether it be next 
month or the month after. It is inevit- 
able. It must come because somewhere 
along the line someone will become in- 
dignant and say, “Such stations should 
be classified as common carriers.” 

We have provided specifically in the 
bill that such stations shall not be com- 
mon carriers. Others think as does the 
Senator from Colorado, that they 
should get consent before taking a pic- 
ture out of the air and selling it to some- 
one else. We have provided specifically 
in the bill that that consent must not be 
required. We have taken care of that 
contingency in those situations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me ask two ques- 
tions to bring into the Recorp what I 
believe is a résumé of this question. DoI 
correctly understand that where there 
is no single local station, and only one 
which can be viewed with facility and 
with relative ease from a certain locality, 
this question does not apply as to any 
station’s being in a position to file an 
application and to be given an order 
requiring its signal to be carried? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Anyone could object to anything, 
but I do not think such an objector 
would be entitled to an order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that when there is no local sta- 
tion in the sense that there is no station 
which can be heard directly or viewed 
directly from the receiving area, the 
criterion likewise cannot apply in an 
injurious way? 

Mr. PASTORE. This criterion does 
not apply. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment and I yield back such time as I 
may have remaining. I trust the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island will do likewise. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield whatever time 
I have, if I have any. If the amend- 
ment is withdrawn, all time is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] and myself, I move 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, but I do 
so with the condition that the Senator 
from Oklahoma does not lose his right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island request that 
the time for the quorum call not come 
out of the time of either side? 


I thank the distin- 
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Mr. PASTORE. I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the motion of my col- 
league from Oklahoma and myself to 
recommit the bill S. 2653 to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to estab- 
lish jurisdiction in the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission over community 
antenna systems. The bill would extend 
the long arm of Federal regulation to all 
the community antenna systems which 
exist throughout the country and which 
have been responsible for expanding tele- 
vision service to about 2 million people 
who otherwise would not have it. 

I believe Senators would be interested 
to know that out of the 768 CATV sys- 
tems which are listed, the average sys- 
tem has 530 subscribers. We are talking 
about what I consider to be little busi- 
ness. We are talking about organiza- 
tions which were founded by free enter- 
prise, many by TV repairmen or dealers 
in television sets at the local level, or 
sometimes by an electrician. Many of 
the systems were built and many of the 
lines strung by the men who founded 
them. 

It is interesting to note also, as the 
effort is made to extend Federal control 
to these systems, that CATV was born 
during the television freeze which existed 
from September 1948, until July 1952. 
It was because of the failure and inability 
of FCC to act and allocate any new tele- 
vision stations that CATV was born. It 
was born as a result of the initiative of 
the free enterprise system. It has grown 
as a part of the free enterprise system. 
It is television which serves more than 
2 million people throughout the gray or 
snow areas, or areas where no television 
could be received. 

We talk about people in the mountain 
areas. A few people may be hurt, it is 
true, by the existence of the competitive 
CATV system, but certainly let us not 
forget about the 2 million who have been 
served without Federal regulation by 
systems which will continue to expand 
and perhaps eventually serve as many as 
4 million people. 

This certainly seems to me to be a 
poor time, in the closing days of the 
session, for Congress to try to regulate 
this industry. I wish to make it abso- 
lutely clear to all Senators that I do not 
believe it would be possible for the com- 
mittee to take further action on the bill 
if it were recommitted to the commit- 
tee. In that regard, I concur with what 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Rhode Island, has said. 
However, I wish Senators to know that 
this is not a matter of urgency. To the 
contrary, I believe it is a matter of suffi- 
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cient importance that we cannot afford 
to act without knowing what we are 
doing. 

The very adoption of half a dozen 
amendments on the floor of the Senate, 
changing in many respects the action of 
the subcommittee, certainly should be 
convincing evidence that it is not a per- 
fect bill, and that the last words on it 
have not been said with respect to the 
desirability of Federal regulation of this 
industry. 

The opposition of the Senators who are 
fighting the bill and are moving to re- 
commit it is not the result of any lobby- 
ing by any great high-pressure lobbyist. 
I believe I can speak for those who op- 
pose the bill when I say that we rather 
like to have our constituents come to 
Washington when legislation of vital in- 
terest affecting them is being debated in 
Congress, and to go to work themselves 
in support of their position on it with- 
out paying huge sums of money to Wash- 
ington lobbyists to get the job done for 
them. Certainly I compliment them on 
paying their way to Washington and 
working in their own behalf and letting 
Congress know what effect a bill like this 
will have on their industry. That is 
important. 

Certainly I do not feel that the con- 
fusion which has resulted from some 
misdirected or misguided or misinformed 
efforts of attorneys to get them under 
Federal regulation, and who continue to 
urge them to accept Federal regulation, 
is to the benefit of the national associa- 
tion or meets with the approval of the 
majority of the members of the associa- 
tion. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] has said that this is a widely 
dispersed association of little business- 
men. Many of the presidents must re- 
pair their own lines. Certainly many of 
them must collect their own bills. They 
have little time to read and understand 
the intricate problems of legislation that 
might affect them, or to worry about 
whether they would be destroyed by 
booster bills or repeater bills or trans- 
lator bills, or all these other things that 
are being brought up. They are trying 
to keep the service going, because most 
of them are two- or three-man opera- 
tions. 

Regardless of any question about all 
the amendments which were agreed to, 
the fact is that most of them were pre- 
sented by the Washington attorney for 
the association. Many members of the 
association were telling me as long ago 
as last July, when I filed objections to the 
bill when it was reported, that the people 
in my State did not want it, that they 
thought it was destructive of this little 
business. 

I have before me a letter from the 
president of the National Community 
Television Association, Inc., which I shall 
read into the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL COMMUNITY TELEVISION 

ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 
The Honorable A. S. MrKE MONRONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: We have been 
asked to advise you of the official position of 
National Community Television Association, 
Inc., with respect to S. 2653. The NCTA 
does not support, and has not supported, S. 
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2653, as reported by the Communications 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and 
Commerce Committee. 

Amendments which have been discussed, 
in our opinion, do not make the bill accept- 
able to the CATV indusrty, nor do we believe 
it to be in the public interest. 

Respectfully, 
A.J. MALIN, President. 

Mr. President, I believe that ought to 
put at rest the question whether the posi- 
tion taken by its Washington representa- 
tives, who seem to have been so deter- 
mined to impose Federal regulation on 
this little group of people, represents the 
present view of the industry. 

I hope Senators will realize that the 
only proper way to handle the bill is to 
recommit it; that the amendments will 
not do it any good, because the broad 
issue presented to us is the question 
whether we must extend the long arm of 
Federal regulation, with all the expense 
involved, to require licensing of 768 small 
businesses in order to protect a very few 
who could be adversely affected by the 
existence of the CATV system. 

What does the bill do? The bill re- 
quires licenses from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to construct or 
operate a community antenna system. 
Today it is possible to construct a com- 
munity antenna system wherever one 
wants to construct it, where he can find 
a need for it and where he can find peo- 
ple who are willing to put up the money 
to get some television service. It is 
necessary to sell them on the need. A 
contract must be written for the service. 
Many of these contracts must run for as 
long as 3 years in order to help pay for 
the building of the lines or the extension 
of the service. 

If the bill shall be passed, whether 
there is a single television station in a 
community or not, the man cannot be- 
gin to solicit anybody to be subscribers 
to the line unless he first hires a Wash- 
ington lawyer and comes up and sees if 
he can get a construction permit; and 
even then it is not quite clear. He does 
not know whether he will get a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to 
operate it. 

So the first thing we do is require 
Federal licensing for the construction 
and extension of television service to the 
dark areas, because whether the cases 
affect a local station or not—and most of 
them do not—it is not possible to build 
& new CATV without the Federal Gov- 

ernment giving the say-so. Thatis what 
the bill does first. It is necessary to 
have a license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to construct 
and operate. 

Second, the bill gives the Federal Com- 
munications Commission the same au- 
thority over the community antenna sys- 
tem as it has in respect to the licensing 
ob radio or television broadcasting sys- 


Granted, it does grandfather in a sta- 
tion now operating. For how long? 
Three years. It is a kind of short-lived 
grandfather. Then the station must go 
through all the evidentiary hearings, and 
meet any protests, both from the licensee 
of the local TV station and anybody else, 
and prove to the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission that it is entitled to a 
3-year extension of its right to serve. 

Let us assume the parties have built 
their line. They have put their money 
in it. Seven hundred and sixty-eight 
systems have been built with their own 
money. The bill puts in jeopardy their 
right to continue in business after 3 
years. They are at the mercy of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

I do not think that is what we want 
to do with free enterprise, which starts 
with its own money, and then have the 
Government say, when it is highly suc- 
cessful, and is bringing television to 
hundreds of thousands who could not 
otherwise see it, that ‘““You are dead in 
3 years unless the FCC says you can go 
ahead and perform the service you have 
been willing to perform.” b 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator seri- 
ously believe that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission would kill off the 
CATV stations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We do not know. 
I do know that they are in jeopardy. I 
do know that when they go to the little 
banks, as most of them have to do, to 
borrow money for line extensions, as 
they like to do, the bankers will wonder 
whether they will be alive 3 years from 
then. It will have a very adverse effect 
on their effort to finance themselves. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is it the general policy 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to kill off free enterprise, or does 
the Commission try to permit it to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I know they are in 
jeopardy, and I know the people fear the 
adverse effect of the bill on the operation 
of their service. After 3 years, they will 
have to return to Washington and have 
an evidentiary hearing and go through all 
the rate and licensing aspects. They 
cannot do that without employing dis- 
tinguished Washington counsel. That 
will necessitate very great expense for 
one-, two-, or three-man operations. 

I do not think a case has been proved, 
by any means, that it is worth doing so 
much to do something for the benefit 
of so few. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me that 
when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission decides one case of this kind, a 
pattern will have been set for all such 
cases. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I submit that we 
do not know what will happen. Certain- 
ly the record of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which is discussed 
very often in the committee of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, has not been one to 
which we point with the greatest of pride, 
when we think of the speeding up or the 
settling of cases. The record has been 
quite the reverse. 

So 768 new clients will be coming to 
Washington every 3 years to justify 
what I think can be proved to be an 
almost negligible number of stations 
which will be adversely affected, and 
which can be taken care of in the in- 
dustry. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. There happens to be 
one in my State. The owners have spent 
their own money. They have built it up 
to a paying business. I refer to a station 
KIVA-TV in Yuma, Ariz. It serves that 
community and the surrounding area. 
If the new type of television facility is 
provided, and takes the cream of that 
station’s business—takes its advertising 
away from it, what will it mean? It 
will mean that the people living in the 
city of Yuma can, by hooking up to a 
wire, get the CATV programs. But 
farmers living in other parts of Yuma 
County will be completely blacked out 
if station KIVA-TV cannot make money 
enough to enable it to remain in opera- 
tion in Yuma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator mentioned Yuma, because it has 
been mentioned so often on the floor. 
Many Senators might have believed that 
a CATV facility existed in Yuma. There 
is no such facility in Yuma. The radio 
and television station does not have any 
adverse effect, because there is no CATV 
system there. 

Mr. Butcher, who owns the station, 
and who is a great friend of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, has established national head- 
quarters in an effort to fight for the 
passage of the bill and to prevent a 
CATV station from ever threatening 
the competition of bringing Los Angeles 
stations to the good people of Yuma or 
to the people living in other parts of 
Arizona, so that they might have the 
choice, not of one station, but of three 
or more stations. I do not believe that 
is wrong, under the American system. 
I do not think we are here to expand 
the Federal Communications Act. It 
never was intended to guarantee eco- 
nomic protection. 

The only test for the granting of a 
license for a television or a radio station, 
in the long history of the Federal Com- 
munications Act, has been, Is there a 
frequency available which will not in- 
terfere with the frequency assigned to 
someone else? A hundred television sta- 
tions could be established if frequencies 
were available for them. If there is a 
radio station in Yuma, six stations could 
be put in if frequencies could be found 
for them. But we have never contem- 
plated granting economic protection to 
licensees until this bill was introduced. 
We are breaking entirely new ground, 
which will extend in the future to such a 
point that other people will want to 
install television in an area, and it will 
be necessary to provide economic pro- 
tection for the local single station. I 
do not think such a policy has ever been 
established. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that in 
the whole history of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission the Commis- 
sion has never refused to renew a license 
for either radio or television? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I suppose thai is 
probably correct. But it does not help 
with the bankers for a small CATV sta- 
tion, or those who may wish to buy stock 
in it, or the owner who wishes to expand 
and take into his range a thousand new 
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people on the edge of town. This is a 
fact of life. It is a pioneering effort. 

It does not help to say they have never 
done so, so that we can put them in this 
license position, and expect that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission will 
automatically rubberstamp it through. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that in a great number of cases the op- 
erator of a television station is protected 
from competition because not more than 
one or two stations can be licensed in 
any area? On the other hand, does not 
the bill undertake to provide that except 
under certain conditions not even an 
aerial] can be erected to pick up the sig- 
nals which are all around the area? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. The bill is rather 
discriminating, in a way. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course it does not 
do that. There is nothing discrimina- 
tory in the bill. I challenge any Senator 
to point to any language which holds 
that an aerial cannot be erected. Of 
course an aerial can be erected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not if there are 
more than 50 connections. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. Anyone who 
erects an aerial, picks a signal from the 
air, and transmits it a long distance, 
moves into a locality, and through the 
instrument of wires and cables into 
someone’s house, and charges a fee for 
the service, should be under Federal 
control. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Why? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Suppose the 
owner of an apartment house having 500 
apartments erects an aerial and lets 
every tenant connect to the aerial. Then 
suppose some other person erects an 
aerial of a similar height and connects 
it to 50 homes. What is the difference? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The man who 
erects a master antenna on a huge 
apartment house is exempt, while the 
man who seeks to bring television out 
into the country by means of a central 
antenna system to more than 50 sub- 
scribers, at a fee of $1 or $2 a month for 
the master antenna system, which will 
bring in 3 or 4 stations, must obtain a 
license. 

But the country people may be worse 
off. It may be necessary to have a 
microwave to get the signal through to 
them. In order to transmit a signal to 
them, it is then necessary for the oper- 
ator to be licensed by the FCC, because 
his system broadcasts a radio signal. 
But these people do not put out a signal. 
They put nothing in the air. 

Again, the bill would stretch the appli- 
cation of the Federal Communications 
Act far beyond anything to which it has 
ever been interpreted as applying. 

It is said that a CATV is not a com- 
mon carrier; and I thank the chairman 
for his consideration of this group, by 
writing that provision into the bill. 
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The only others who are regulated are 
the television and the radio broadcasting 
stations. But they are putting signals 
into the air. 

All that the CATV people do is stick 
a pole high into the air, take out of the 
air a signal that is in it, amplify the 
signal, and pipe it through cables to 
people who are willing to pay $5 or $6 a 
month to have the benefit of receiving 
the signals of a number of television 
stations. 

Where a local television station is al- 
ready in existence, no certificate of con- 
venience and necessity will be issued, 
because consideration will have to be 
given, under the bill, to facilitating the 
operation of the local station. The area 
might be a good one. Perhaps most of 
those who would be prepared to operate 
a television station would be smart 
enough not to establish one in an area 
which had a small population. But if a 
television station were established in a 
city with a population of 300,000, and if 
that were the only station there, I doubt 
very seriously whether, under the pend- 
ing bill, it would be possible for a CATV 
to obtain a license to bring in the signals 
of the other networks. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the bill 
violate the principle that the airways are 
free and are available to everyone? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think it 
does. But it violates the principle of not 
having Federal regulation of cable 
transmission. 

Let me state the best illustration: All 
of us know that the mightiest force in 
television, which controls 90 percent of 
all television programs received by view- 
ers in the United States, are the net- 
works. They are not subject to regula- 
tion, and very few Members of Congress 
would want them to be regulated. Why? 
Because the concept of the Federal Com- 
munications Act is that the networks 
themselves are not putting anything on 
the air. They use cables to carry the 
signals to the local stations. So they 
are not regulated. 

So we do not regulate—and I do not 
think we should—the mighty giant of 
television which supplies the television 
diet of 50 million television sets by carry- 
ing the television program signals by 
cable to the viewers. 

But if the quite similar CATV systems 
are to be regulated by means of this bill, 
we shall be establishing a precedent; 
and in that event I do not see how we 
can properly regulate the smallest midget 
in the industry, but fail to give some 
consideration to regulating the mighty 
networks which are carrying signals by 
means of a similar system, and also with- 
out using the airways. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the bill 
provide that a community antenna sys- 
tem cannot carry the same program 
that is being carried over a local station 
at the same time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
discuss that point. 

Fifty-two CATV systems are today op- 
erating in cities in which there is a local 
television station. By means of this 
bill, those CATV people will be required 
not to duplicate a program which will be 
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run later. In that event, all 52 of those 
CATV’s will have to employ administra- 
tive personnel, who will have to compare 
schedules, and the CATV’s will have to 
hire engineers, so they can switch back 
and forth, to be sure they are not put- 
ting out on this Friday a signal that wil] 
be put out by the local station next Fri- 
day. So those 52 CATV’s will have to 
more than double their personnel, in 
order to protect the local stations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I donot know 
too much about how these antennas op- 
erate. But presently is it necessary for 
someone to stay there, to control the an- 
tenna all the time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am reliably in- 
formed that most of them are com- 
pletely automatic. They are beamed toa 
certain group of stations which they can 
reach; and they amplify the signals. 
They do not have to be attended. Their 
concern is only with possible line breaks. 
They do not have to turn on or turn off 
any signals or stations, because they do 
not originate anything and they do not 
add anything. 

From the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, I have learned that in some 
cases the CATV’s are sufficiently manned 
to be able to monitor, as a public-rela- 
tions service, so they will not dupli- 
cate a program which later on will be 
shown by the local television station. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. A pending case involves 
both the city of Casper and the city of 
Rawlins. The CATV can bring in four 
channels from Denver, but it releases in 
the community only three. That gives 
the CATV a choice of the programs it 
will release; and under the system that 
is used, an engineer of the CATV has 
the opportunity to make that decision. 
The CATV carried three of the Denver 
stations, but did not carry the fourth 
one, KSPR; and it went out of business. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thought it wasa 


Mr. McGEE. No; it was a live TV 
station—Station KSPR. So it went out 
of business. The testimony was that 
they could not get the signal on the 
local cable, but they could get the sig- 
nals of the stations that remained in 
business. That point became a bone of 
contention. The CATV already had 
sufficient engineering staff to choose the 
signals for its pattern. I think that 
raises a question of how much additional 
overhead there will have to be, and I 
think this probably will be the pattern 
for most of the CATV’s. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it can be 
worked out. I think there is a desire 
on the part of most of CATV systems to 
cooperate, and I do not think it is nec- 
essary to have Federal regulation in 
order to take care of the very few sta- 
tions which are affected. 

Mr.McGEE. Imerely was attempting 
to refer to the question of overhead. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The problem of 
additional overhead will affect 52 of 
them, if they are required not to pro- 
duce a program which will be produced 
later on by the local station. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then is it 
correct to state that in a great many 
cases the operating costs will be sub- 
stantially increased, if the proposed reg- 
ulations go into effect? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; for the 52 
stations. 

Furthermore, now we have to consider 
a new amendment; under the bill, as 
now amended, when people wish to re- 
ceive by television the world’s series 
games on the days when they are played, 
or wish to receive by television the Okla- 
homa-Notre Dame football game or the 
wedding of Princess Margaret, if the in- 
tention is to receive those programs as 
news items, the CATV must be sure to 
handle those events on the days when 
they occur. But in the case of the “I 
Love Lucy” program or the “Gunsmoke” 
program, the CATV must not duplicate 
a later television showing by the local 
station; that will be required by this bill. 
Therefore, there will also have to be 
monitoring of the program, in order to 
decide what is current news, according 
to the interpretation given by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and what is an 
entertainment program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So, first of 
all, the bill will increase the operating 
costs of many of the CATV’s; second, the 
bill will to a certain degree impede their 
operation; and, third, the bill will re- 
quire the CATV’s to hire Washington 
lawyers and pay them substantial legal 
fees, although presently the CATV’s do 
not have to pay such fees? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. In fact, I 
think the pending bill is a full-employ- 
ment bill for the members of the Wash- 
a bar who are in the television 

d. 

In fact, I do not believe the bill will 
be of any particular advantage to even 
the small stations, except that it will 
prevent the expansion of CATV’s. Many 
aman living in a small community might 
be inclined to establish a CATV. But if 
this bill were enacted into law, he would 
say, “Oh, all this Federal regulation is 
too complicated. So to heck with it. It 
would be easier to build my own an- 
tenna system, rather than take the time 
to go to see all those Washington officials, 
and fill out all the required papers, and 
abide by all those regulations.” 

But the point is that we want more 
CATV’s, not less. Yet this bill would 
throttle the existing systems and stations. 

On yesterday, I asked why the bill is 
not made to apply, to only the communi- 
ties in which are located the 52 stations 
which are affected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iryield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A while ago the 
Senator referred to the possibility of 
establishing a precedent for more or less 
assuring or guaranteeing financial suc- 
cess in connection with the operation— 
as I understood the Senator from Okla- 
homa—of the local television stations. 

Did I correctly understand the Sen- 
ator? 

A... MONRONEY. Yes; that is cor- 


McCLELLAN. 


r 
I should like to 


Mr. 
have the Senator give his interpretation 
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of three provisions of the bill which are 
all related and which refer to the same 
subject matter. We begin with subsec- 
tion (d) on page 4, wherein it states: 

Either prior to or within thirty days after 
the grant of an application for a license or a 
renewal thereof for a community antenna 
television system which was in operation on 
the date of the enactment of this section, 
the licensee of a television station assigned 
to a community in which such community 
antenna television system serves subscribers 
may— 


This is what the television station 
operator may do within 30 days after 
the grant of an application for a license— 
petition the Commission to include in such 
license such conditions— 


This is the local TV operator or owner. 
It is stated that if a license is granted to 
this community antenna television sys- 
tem, certain conditions are going to be 
imposed. Conditions for what?— 
such conditions on the community antenna 
television system’s operation as will signifi- 
cantly facilitate the continued operation of 
a television system which is providing the 
only available locally originated television 
broadcast program service. 


If that is true, and if such a petition 
were made, would the Commission be 
able to grant, or could it grant, a license 
to operate under conditions that would 
not facilitate the continued operation 
of the station? 

Mr. MONRONEY. An economic test 
is imposed. The whole matter is put in 
jeopardy, because if the Senator has 
been through, as I am sure the Senator 
has, ratemaking cases and procedures of 
that kind, he knows the local television 
operator would be able to bring in his 
books. He can plead he is going to be 
damaged, such as Mr. Butcher is plead- 
ing in Yuma. The people that have TV 
stations can raise as much of a cry as 
Mr. Butcher is raising with reference to 
getting this bill passed to avoid future 
competition. I do not think the Com- 
mission will get through with the grant- 
ing of a single grandfather license if 
such extreme language is put in the law 
as “will significantly facilitate the con- 
tinued operation of a television station.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, if 
the licensing of an antenna system 
would detract from profits being made 
by a television station operator, would 
that not be a significant situation that 
might facilitate against the continuation 
of the station? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As a matter of 
fact, CBS, which knows a lot about the 
market necessary to support a television 
station, will not take an affiliate in a 
town of less than 50,000. NBC declined 
to connect with a station on the basis 
that the market was too small. In 
other words, the stations that are in 
trouble are going to be in trouble re- 
gardless of what is done, because most 
of them serve areas so small that there 
is no advertising market for the network 
to seek it out, and they have to operate 
without network revenues and without 
very much local advertising. I do not 
think there is a single one of those sta- 
tions that could not come before the 
Commission and say, “We cannot exist, 
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because we are already in trouble, and 
this will make it worse.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The meaning of 
the word “facilitate,” as I understand it, 
is to make easy or less difficult; to free 
from difficulty or impediment. In other 
words, it is to facilitate the execution 
of a task; to lessen the labor of; to as- 
Sist; aid. 

In other words, the station owner 
could petition the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to impose conditions 
that will facilitate, that will aid, that 
will remove any difficulty, that will re- 
move any encumbrance or hindrance to 
the continued operation of that station. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Which would 
mean limiting competition, which this 
bill is designed to do, from newly con- 
structed CATV’s. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not saying 
for the moment it is not a good thing. 
I am trying to find out what the bill 
does do. 

Further on, if I had a station I could 
petition the Federai Communications 
Commission to impose conditions which 
would significantly facilitate my con- 
tinuing to operate my television station. 
I assume the Commission is supposed to 
grant it, if there is such a petition, be- 
cause in subsection (e), on page 6, it 
provides: 

Findings by the Commission as to the 
effect upon the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity of the grant of an applica- 
tion or renewal * * * shall be made with 
due regard for the desirability— 


Set out in the preceding section— 


of facilitating the continued operation of a 
television station. 


In other words, that is the paramount 
consideration the Commission must give 
in the granting of every license. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let us turn to sub- 
section (g) on the following page, and 
I read the concluding sentence in that 
subsection: 

In promulgating such rules and regula- 
tions the Commission shall be guided by the 
standards set forth in subsection (e)— 


To which I have referred; that is, the 
Commission must take that into consid- 
eration, and must do it on the condition 
that it will facilitate the continuation 
of a local TV station. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, the 
rules the Commission promulgates must 
be promulgated to achieve that purpose. 
That is the proposed law we are consid- 
ering. I am not saying it is not a good 
thing, but I think we ought to know 
what it does. This provision sets up a 
TV station in a position of preferred 
consideration, and in a position of pre- 
ferred consideration in competition with 
another station. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

With all this trouble, let us get this 
one thing clearly in mind. On page 1090 
of part 2 of the hearings, copies of which 
are on each Senator’s desk, there is a 
table listing 43 communities where com- 
munity antenna systems and television 
stations are co-located. 
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As of that date, 11 of those commu- 
nity antenna systems out of the 43, in 
localities which would be affected by the 
bill, did not carry local stations. I am 
advised that 9 of those 11 do so now. 
Since the date of the information nine 
more CATV systems have been installed 
in communities with local stations. I 
am advised all of them now carry the 
local stations. So here is this gigantic 
problem which demands Federal regu- 
lation. Thus, out of 52 CATV systems, 
only 2 CATV systems do not carry the 
local broadcasts. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. McGEE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, but I would prefer that he be 
brief. 

Mr. McGEE. Would the Senator pre- 
fer to wait until he has completed his 
statement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; I shall be 
happy to yield; but I would prefer that 
the Senator be brief. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] spoke to me 
previously. 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to defer to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Just so I may ask 
whether Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is not one of 
the two. I refer to page 1090 of part 
II of the hearings. I understand the 
Wilkes-Barre CATV did not receive the 
local station signals, and it does not yet. 
I wonder if the Senator knows. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not have the 
modern list. This was checked only 
last night by those who are most fa- 


miliar with it. I am advised that it 
does now receive it. 

Mr. CLARK. It does now, or does 
not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It does now re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. CLARK. My information is to 
the contrary. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to my distinguished colleague and 
friend the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee]. 

Mr. McGEE. First I should like to 
ask the Senator a question about the 
number of CATV systems. How many 
of those systems are beyond the appli- 
cation of this particular bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. All of the systems 
which I have described would be under 
the bill. One hundred sixteen systems 
have 300 or less subscribers; 452 sys- 
tems have between 300 and 1,000 sub- 
scribers; 200 systems have over 1,000 
subscribers. They all would come under 
the bill. Only those systems having 50 
or less subscribers are not covered. 
Those are usually more or less the co- 
operative stations, where a small com- 
munity works out the problem. It 
would be hard for a system to exist on 
fewer than 50 subscribers. 

Mr. McGEE. I raised the question be- 
cause I had some confusion in my own 
mind. In our hearings, as the Senator 
will recall, an attorney for the associa- 
tion, who now stands in rather bad 
light in the Senator’s cause, testified 
that in his judgment perhaps 200 or 
more of the systems would fall in the 
50 or less class. 
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Mr, MONRONEY. I am sure there 
are a lot more. We have always ad- 
mitted that there are some we do not 
even know about. There are a number 
of such systems in San Diego and Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., 
which are purely bigtown, neighborhood 
services, where the terrain makes it im- 
possible to get good TV reception. 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator know 
whether any of those happen to be 
apartment house operations? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would not be- 
lieve that these would include any such 
operations. The apartment houses 
would be exempt, as the Senator knows, 
even though they might have 1,000 out- 
lets and might be charging $2 or $3 a 
month for the master antenna service. 
The apartment houses are exempted 
completely and totally by the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. McGEE. I was speaking in terms 
of those systems the Senator was ex- 
plaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. These are the 
community antenna systems. The 
apartment house systems are not classi- 
fied in the same group. 

Mr. McGEE. I have one other ques- 
tion, on a point which has been raised. 
The question involves the effect of the 
proposed legislation on the future plans 
of CATV systems. Is the Senator aware 
of any effect this may have had upon the 
booster systems. The Senator joined me 
and our colleagues in passing booster 
station legislation a few months ago, 
which legislation required licensing by 
the FCC. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think those sta- 
tions were already operating and that we 
gave them a certain amount of time in 
which they could continue to operate 
without a license, until they could meet 
the technical standards of emanating a 
proper signal which would not interfere 
with other broadcasts. I do not think 
there was a certificate of convenience 
and necessity involved, but I think it was 
a matter of putting a proper signal in 
the air waves. 

These are two different things. Isup- 
ported the Senator in that regard. A 
lot of this trouble, as the Senator well 
knows, in regard to complaints by small 
television stations, originated on the 
booster situation. The CATV group was 
kind of a “Johnny come lately” as a 
whipping boy. 

I think there was a problem. I think 
the legislation we passed was good legis- 
lation, providing for standards, so that 
@ wave going into the air would not 
“mess up” all the other waves or would 
not interfere with aerial navigation, and 
things such as that. Since those sta- 
tions emanate a signal, certainly they 
are entitled to be held to some kind of a 
Federal standard. CATV does not ema- 
nate any signal. It puts nothing in the 
air. The CATV systems merely pull out 
of the air what is going through the air 
and put it on a cable and run it into a 
man’s home, if he is willing to buy it. 

Mr. McGEE. Part of the point is the 
fact that the booster people welcome 
regulation. They welcome licensing. 
So far as we have been able to observe, 
at least in our area, this has not dis- 
couraged any of these men at the pres- 
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ent time, for they are still petitioning for 
the right to be licensed and to go into 
business. I question that this action 
will restrain the CATV people. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am sure it will, 
particularly in regard to new CATYy 
systems. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presj- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. I want to yield 
some time to my distinguished col- 
leagues, and I want to reserve some time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Referring to 
this section the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas pointed out, Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma know of any 
other situation in United States law 
where the requirement is made that a 
person in business must operate his busi- 
ness in such a way as to facilitate the 
success of his competitor? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. That cer- 
tainly has never been true under the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
history. A person could put 10 radio 
stations in a community of 1,000 people, 
if somebody were crazy enough to do it. 
The FCC does not care a bit about that, 
because there is no economic test for 
broadcast stations or television stations. 
However, it is sought to put an economic 
restriction in the bill, to provide that 
one must facilitate the operation of TV 
stations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is there any- 
thing in the bill to assure that the tele- 
vision stations will continue to operate 
in such a way as to facilitate the con- 
tinued existence of the community an- 
tenna systems? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it 
not seem that what is sauce for the 
goose ought to be sauce for the gander? 
If we are going to do it one way for one 
fellow, the other fellow ought to get the 
same consideration. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made a very good point. 
As the Senator said earlier, it is like 
passing a law—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. To protect 
garfish from the white trout. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I will yield the floor 
and reserve some time for myself. 

Mr. KEATING rose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York, and I will yield 
more time if he wishes to have more 
time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 2 
minutes will be sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this is 
a measure which is of considerable in- 
terest to a great many New Yorkers who 
are today beneficiaries of various com- 
munity antenna television systems. 
They are concerned that the provisions 
of the bill before us would stifle a young 
and growing industry which is providing 
a@ unique and valuable service to thou- 
sands of people in New York State. 

Mr. President, some remarks were 
made a few minutes ago about this not 
being of any interest in New York City. 
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I think perhaps that is true, but there is 
a very large area of New York State 
which serves “country people,” as the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
has called them. These are the people 
who receive the benefit from these sta- 
tions. 

There are at least 35 community an- 
tenna systems now operating in my 
State. They serve some 36,000 sub- 
scribers who, as I understand it, would 
not otherwise receive any television pro- 
grams. It is, therefore, vital that any 
step which might impair this valuable 
service be very carefully considered. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] has worked hard 
and is to be commended for the very fine 
manner in which he has handled the bill 
and conducted the extensive hearings. 
However, on the basis of the correspond- 
ence I have received, and my meetings 
with various delegations concerned with 
this problem, I have grave doubts that 
S. 2653 represents sound legislation in 
this field. I am gratified to learn that 
community-TV operators are willing to 
be licensed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. That is only proper, 
since they are an integral part of the 
television industry in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 1 more 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I agree 
with those who have contacted me that 
the bill before us is drafted in a manner 
which may cause undue harm to this 
industry. I regret that no amendments 
appear in sight which might make this 
proposed legislation acceptable. 

I therefore shall support the motion 
of the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa to recomimit the bill for further 
study, in the light of these objections 
which have been raised. I think regula- 
tory legislation is justified and needed 
and should be welcomed by all parties. 
However, this bill is not the proper ve- 
hicle, and I therefore oppose it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional minute yielded to the Sen- 
ator from New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me a half minute 
more? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 1 more minute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an 
impressive array of telegrams and letters 
have indicated clearly to me the views 
of many of my constituents on this bill. 
I have received a great many from peo- 
ple in the community TV industry, from 
chambers of commerce, from mayors and 
other community officials, and from in- 
terested citizens. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the texts of seven of these tele- 
grams in opposition to the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HORNELL, N.Y., May 14, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As mayor of the city of Hornell I strongly 
urge the defeat of the provision to amend 
the Communication Act, S. 2653. Certain 
provisions of S. 2653 make this bill discrim- 
inatory in that it protects the large TV sta- 
tion industry at the expense of the smaller 
CATV industry. First: By making the CATV 
obtain permission from the TV stations to 
carry their programs. If the TV stations have 
property rights in their programs, then they 
have access to the courts in this matter and 
do not need the bill. If they do not, then 
this bill will impose an unwarranted hard- 
ship on the CATV industry. Secondly: The 
bill makes the FCC the judge and jury on the 
economic impact the CATV systems have on 
the local (if any) TV stations and could 
cause the CATV systems to delete certain 
conflicting or repeated programs from their 
systems if carried by the local station. This 
is almost impossible to do mechanically ex- 
cept at great expense to the CATV system, 
whith would have to be passed on to the 
viewing public. Also, this would be in direct 
opposition of free enterprise. The CATV in- 
dustry agrees that certain regulations con- 
tained in the bill are feasible and workable. 
They have stated that they would welcome 
FCC control and have tried to amend this 
bill to make it workable. But the bill in its 
present form would cause a great many CATV 
systems to close up, causing the subscribers 
and investors in the SE systems to lose their 
investment and their right to receive more 
than one channel or network (Hornell now 
gives 7 channels). Cable systems in our 
neighboring towns of Bath, Addison, Canis- 
teo, Avoca, Andover, Wellsville, Dansville, 
Whitesville, Alfred, Arkport, and many others 
would probably have to give up doing busi- 
ness. 

FRANK F.. WOLFANGER, 
Mayor. 
CaNISTEO, N.Y., May 13, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a representative of the people of this 
village I am very much opposed to the CATV 
bill, S. 2653, now before the Senate. I feel 
that this bill in the present form will ser- 
iously jeopardize television reception in this 
valley. I am definitely against the part that 
requires our system to secure permission from 
TV stations before their programs can be 
carried. Please vote against this bill. I feel 
it favors the large networks at the expense 
of the public now being served by cable 
systems. 

ERNEST G. MATTHEWS, 
Mayor. 
LAKE Piacip, N.Y., May 14, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincerely recommend defeat of S. 2653, 
which represents an effort to create monopol- 
istic control of retransmission of television 
signals and is directly contrary to our tradi- 
tional concept of free enterprise. 

R. J. PEAcCOcK, 
Mayor. 





SaRANAC LaKE, N.Y., May 14, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We can only see that the type of regula- 
tion as provided in Senate bill 2653 will 
cause nothing but additional and wholly un- 
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necessary costs to both the Government and 
the public and will not do a thing to improve 
television reception. 
FRANCIS RATIGAN, 
Mayor. 

LAKE PLaciD, N.Y., May 16, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please vote against bill S. 2653 as I feel it 
could deprive a community of better televi- 
sion reception and broader television cover- 
age. 

VERNON LaMg, Jr., 
President, Lake Placid Chamber of 
Commerce. 





CANISTEO, N.Y., May 13, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We understand there was 
a bill introduced May 11, 1960, namely, CATV 
S. 2653, which is to be voted on the first of 
the week. As the people in our community 
depend solely upon a master antenna sys- 
tem for television reception we are definitely 
opposed to the passage of this bill. Please 
vote no on this proposition. 

FRED SCHNURLE, 
President, Canisteo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





HORNELL, N.Y., May 13, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

National Community Television Associa- 
tion has notified this association that Sena- 
tor MONRONEyY will move adoption of reso- 
lution to resubmit Senate bill 2653 to com- 
mittee for reconsideration. New York Com- 
munity TV Association consisting of 35 com- 
panies representing an investment in this 
State of several million dollars and serving 
36,000 subscribers in 42 communities of this 
State strongly urges you on behalf of over 
150,000 viewers to approve Senator Mon- 
RONEY’s resolution, or, if the bill is presented, 
the complete defeat of Senate bill 2653. 

Jacx E. Pryor, 
President, New York State Television 
Association. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my friend from Oklahoma 
for yielding the time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the opponents of the 
motion to recommit are prepared to use 
some of their time. We would like to re- 
serve the remainder of our time until 
they have discussed it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma may reserve the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. McGEE obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Wy- 
oming desire? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is very uncertain as 
to his expectations. It depends upon 
whether he is carried away with him- 
self. I think perhaps 15 or 20 minutes 
would be adequate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
does the Senator from Wyoming wish? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is very re- 
luctant to make a commitment unless it 
has an open end. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield at least 20 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
been receiving a liberal education in hu- 
man relations and personalities in the 
past few days, and rather than recount 
at this very late hour of these long de- 
bates what has transpired, and rather 
than try to pull together all of the loose 
ends, I should like to address myself to 
what I consider has emerged as the cen- 
tral question on this bill. It is the ques- 
tion which was raised by both of the 
Senators from Oklahoma. One of them 
asked, “Why regulate so many people to 
benefit so few?” The other asked, “Why 
do we interfere with so many in order to 
try to correct the grievance of but a 
handful?” 

For that reason I believe it is impor- 
tant that we bear in mind what it is we 
are talking about in the industry. 

The communications industry, as it 
pertains to the airways, has become a 
matter of deep concern for all of us be- 
cause of its tremendous potential, power, 
and control. Because of that power, we 
enacted the Communications Act of 1934, 
which reserved to the people of the 
United States control of the airways. 
This was public property that was in turn 
to be licensed to those who were willing 
to use it responsibly under certain con- 
ditions. First, radio was brought under 
regulation, then TV, and as the TV in- 
dustry developed and perfected its tech- 
niques, along came TV boosters, as they 
are called. TV boosters posed new prob- 
lems which had not been anticipated be- 
fore, but legislation was enacted last 
year which placed TV boosters under the 
jurisdiction of FCC. 

In the meantime, there have developed 
the community antenna television sys- 
tems, or the cable systems, as it is more 
properly described. This is as integral 
a part of this phase of the industry as 
the others in terms of the service it 
renders. 

I am mindful of the technical differ- 
ences between picking a signal out of 
the air and originating one, but the im- 
pact is the same, and this is an insep- 
arable part of the TV projection and 
power in our country at the present 
time. Yet this is the one segment which 
remains outside the regulatory powers 
of the State. The purpose of this com- 
mittee, I think in all fairness, ought to 
be made clear. 

We simply seek an orderly and con- 
structive development of the television 
industry in this country in the public 
interest. That is our only concern. 
The report again and again shows that 
we did not design to help someone to 
make a different profit from someone 
else, and that we were not trying to in- 
terfere with the free enterprise system 
per se. Our primary concern was with 
the public interest, and it is the public 
interest that becomes the first criterion 
in the calculation or the values which we 
place on the elements involved in this 
debate at this moment. 

What has happened? With one seg- 
ment of the industry still not under the 
same rules that apply to the others, we 
find arising a set of circumstances which 
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produce confusion and, in some in- 
stances, has even produced violence and 
threats of violence, 

Let me spell that out. Not only does 
the industry regulate its total picture 
except for the community antenna sys- 
tem, but also it has produced in the 
West—and I suppose it is appropriate 
that it has happened in the West—a 
series of frontier brawls that would do 
credit to any of the high-powered shows 
on TV today. 

I think for a moment of the city of 
Sheridan, Wyo., where because of the 
open conflict between the TV business 
and the cable interests in Sheridan there 
was window peeping, there were spies, 
and there were attempts to tap infor- 
mation up the stairways of radio sta- 
tions. The situation had cloak and 
dagger aspects that Los Angeles and 
New York have never thought to invent 
on the Saturday night late shows. Yet 
this was because we were dealing with 
a segment of the industry that had some 
semblance of regulation or was willing 
to go under regulation, and another 
part which has sought to remain outside 
the category of regulation. 

In the city of Riverton, in the State 
of Wyoming, there were detecting de- 
vices which located large instruments on 
or about the projection tower of the 
booster station which jammed the sta- 
tion. We had another spy drama that 
completely distorted the community life 
in terms of prejudice, bias, heated argu- 
ments, and the passions which go along 
with the kind of heat generated on a 
local basis. 

In the city of Thermopolis we had the 
story of high-powered rifles being em- 
ployed to control the activities of one 
group which came under the jurisdiction 
of the FCC at the expense of the other 
group, which was not willing to come 
under that jurisdiction. 

Finally, perhaps most recently I sub- 
mit this story, and I suggest that while 
the setting is appropriately in the West 
and perhaps smacking a bit of the old 
frontier, it is not confined to the Far 
West, at least. 

I have in my hand a letter which de- 
scribes a similar kind of incident which 
did not occur in the Western United 
States. I wish the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] were 
present to listen to this fascinating story 
from his own State. This comes ap- 
propriately from the city of West 
Lebanon. I suppose that city is in the 
western part of New Hampshire. The 
paragraph I read is from a local broad- 
caster: 

Some time ago I built a small booster sta- 
tion which operates on channel 12 creating 
no interference whatsoever, which is very 
popular with the TV viewers. As of two 
weeks ago this little station has been con- 
sistently jammed. I think the FCC should 
legalize booster operations immediately and 
jamming should be outlawed. I believe 
that I could provide a better TV service to 
the viewers in this area by the use of a 
booster station operation with power of 1 
watt, free of charge to the viewers, than they 
are now paying for to get by CATV. 


He goes on to explain that he has evi- 
dence to submit that the jamming was 
contributed by the local cable company. 
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Mr. President, do not misinterpret 
what I have said. I do not believe that 
practice represents the policy of all cable 
operators. I do not think this is the ac- 
cepted tactic of CATV operators. I say 
only that when we consider a business 
which is as highly competitive as this 
industry has become, in which the eco- 
nomic stakes are so great that open law- 
lessness and near violence are invited, 
in an attempt to capture a TV market, 
there is greater reason for the inclusion 
of all segments of the industry under 
the same rules, with the same referee, in 
the interest of stability and the growth 
of the industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the Sena- 
tor is describing cases which are mostly 
booster cases, and some rivalry between 
CATV systems and booster stations. I 
believe it should be made clear to the 
Senate that this bill does nothing to 
protect or guarantee booster stations in 
any way. Legislation which the Senate 
has already passed does that. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. My point is that 
the booster is a projection of a live 
broadeast, and in the competition for 
a market there has been the temptation 
to resort to these devices. It is petty to 
listen to, but it does suggest the kind 
of confusion and chaos which comes out 
of this if part of the industry is left to 
play under one set of rules—which 
means no rules—and the other part is 
restrained by another set of rules under 
regulation by the FCC. 

In the interest of community stability 
and law and order in the competition 
for this kind of market, it seems to me 
that the rules ought to apply to all those 
concerned with the same market. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator ex- 
plain to me how he believes requiring 
CATV groups to be licensed by the FCC 
would eliminate the conditions which he 
has been describing? 

Mr. McGEE. In the first place, the 
FCC, as I understand, would regulate 
conditions under which they would op- 
erate if a booster were locally adopted. 
That booster station itself would then 
be subject to FCC jurisdiction, because 
of the authority to test and to act in de- 
fense of the booster. They are not 
under regulation. Legislation is pend- 
ing which we in the Senate have au- 
thorized for licensing them. If we 
placed the CATV under the same regu- 
lation we would have the same referee 
calling the tune on the same partici- 
pants, or competitors for the same 
market. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the local conditions of dis- 
order which he has described would be 
effectively curbed by the FCC in Wash- 
ington as a result of licensing, or does 
he believe that registration would elim- 
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inate the economic conflict and there- 
fore it would automatically take place? 

Mr. McGEE. The FCC, it seems to 
me, would be in the position to regulate 
it. This would depend on the FCC. Be- 
tween radio stations, where this kind of 
thing has arisen, the FCC has moved in. 

Mr. CLARK. I have received from 

State some complaints against the 
pill, indicating that it would impose very 
difficult screening duties on CATV. in 
order to eliminate duplication which 
might come from several different sta- 
tions. I wonder whether the Senator 
would care to comment on that point. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. The answer is 
self-evident. We have as cases in point 
two stations in my own State, one in 
Rawlins and the other in Casper, in 
which cable systems now have the ca- 
pacity to select channels, which they are 
already doing. They are carrying one 
channel at Casper and refuse to carry 
the other. They have the power to 
make the selection from channels 
broadcast through Denver, in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore, the Senator 
believes the passage of the bill would 
legitimately require CATV to hire what- 
ever personnel is necessary to assure 
that there should be no duplication in 
connection with the programs of a local 
station in one place and perhaps the 
programs of a network in another place? 

Mr. McGEE. In those cases where it 
should be ruled by the FCC in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity 
that this be done in specific cases. This 
would not be the rule. This would be 
a particular case. I wished particular- 
ly to call attention to the kind of situa- 
tion that results from a half regulated 
and half unregulated industry, with both 
trying to operate side by side. 

I have suggested two things. First, 
that the industry should be guided by 
the same set of rules. All of it is, ex- 
cept this important segment, the cable 
system. Secondly, I have pointed out 
that, because of the competition for this 
market, there is a considerable state of 
confusion and some near violence. 

I should like to proceed now to a third 
consideration, to try to keep this pic- 
ture in its total value. In addition, we 
have heard referred to on the floor of the 
Senate again and again the cases of sec- 
ond-class TV citizens in these mountain 
areas. The basic purpose in our calcu- 
lations for providing public interest, 
convenience, and necessity is to make 
sure that every American has the privi- 
lege of choosing free TV. He should 
also have the privilege of paying for pay 
TV. There are many things to be said 
for the multiplicity of channels which 
the cable systems make available. How- 
ever, no citizen ought to be forced to go 
without TV because of the existence of 
a cable system that already jeopardizes 
the economic role of selected stations 
that has been referred to in this dis- 
cussion. That is the third aspect of the 
Overall effect and for the need, it seems 
to me, for uniform regulatory power on 
the part of the FCC. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator, who has distin- 
guished relatives in my State. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, if the bill is to pass, why 
would it not be desirable to approach 
this regulation on the basis of providing 
that the operation of the community an- 
tenna system should not be in such a 
manner that would substantially impede 
or hazard the continuous operation of a 
TV station, rather than approach it on 
the basis of conditions that would be im- 
posed under which it would significantly 
facilitate the continued operation of the 
local TV station? As long as the com- 
munity antenna system provides no sub- 
stantial hardship on the local station, 
the local station should not be in a posi- 
tion of demanding more. It seems to me 
it is demanding too much to demand 
that it should facilitate the operation of 
this business. It seems to me that what 
I have suggested would be enough. 

Mr. McGEE. The FCC would use that 
as one of the standards for weighing the 
relationship between the two. In the 
colloguy with the chairman of the sub- 
committee a little earlier this afternoon, 
he pointed out that the initiative would 
still have to come from the broadcaster, 
who would have to initiate the com- 
plaint, and that would be referred to the 
Commission. Therefore, in the few in- 
stances where this would represent a 
case of a clash of interest, the initiative 
would come from the broadcaster, and 
still would not place any undue burden 
on the system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am re- 
ferring to page 4 of the bill, at line 21, 
where it provides: 

A television station * * * may petition 
the Commission to include in such license 
such conditions on the community antenna 
television system’s operation as will signifi- 
cantly facilitate the continued operation of 
a television station which is providing the 
only available locally originated television 
broadcast program service. 


The thought that occurs to me is that 
it would seem to go far enough to say 
that the community antenna system 
should not impose any undue injury or 
hardship on the television station. How- 
ever, to say that it could be required to 
operate in a manner to facilitate the 
continued operation of the competitor 
and system in his business, is too much 
to ask. 

Mr. McGEE. I see the Senator’s point. 
If I remember the legislative background, 
it was to insure that it did not in the 
first place indulge in pettiness. The 
“significantly” referred to the economic 
survival of the station in a one-station 
community which depended on this 
station to surround the area through 
dependence on boosters. I think it en- 
compasses the complete position of the 
committee on that one point. 

Mr. LONG of Louiciana. As the law 
stands today there is thing in the law 
by which the FCC can p.- vent one televi- 
sion station from drivin, another one 
out of business. I have seen that happen 
in my State, where a VHF station came 
into a community which had a UHF 
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station, by providing a better signal and 
better programs. 

Mr. McGEE. That is a little different. 
I should like to read the language which 
the Commission itself uses, when it says 
that this situation gives rise to an 
“inequitable competitive disadvantage 
which the local station is unable to 
overcome by any reasonable means with- 
in its control.” That is what they are 
trying to guard against. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
made the point that in his State an 
antenna system would not carry the 
program of a local station. It seems to 
me, on those facts, that the system 
should be required to carry the program. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But to go 
beyond this and say that they would 
have to operate the facility in such 
fashion as to help their competitor, 
rather than injure him—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 10 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I think the explanation 
of that, I may say to the Senator from 
Louisiana, is that the way in which they 
are competing, in which they pull a sig- 
nal out of the air, a signal for which they 
pay nothing, and which they sell, is an 
unfair attribute, competitively, in con- 
nection with the live station, which has 
a limited market to begin with, and has 
to sell advertising in the community. In 
most cases, the community has only one 
signal, and that signal is in competition 
with a multisignal device which has no 
overhead expense so far as the main- 
tenance of its system is concerned. 

It is to enable the making of that sys- 
tem more competitive for economic pur- 
poses, rather than to try to assist what 
we have called the little people of the 
West, the valley people and the moun- 
tain people, which is one of the very 
basic reasons for the proposed legisla- 
tion, but it is only one. 

In an industry as vital to the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity as tel- 
evision, it seems completely wrong to 
lift this significant segment outside the 
rules of the game because of competitive 
factors and the discrepancy in those 
factors, which were discussed with the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

I should like, for a moment, to address 
myself to the kind of burdens which it 
is claimed will rest on the community 
antenna television system. In the first 
place, CATV systems will be put to vir- 
tually no expense except in the cases 
where they will be required to carry the 
local signal. This theoretically will cut 
down the one extra channel they might 
have offered. 

Second, it will require that they file 
applications for licensing purposes. I 
am not very much impressed with the 
suggestion that CATV people will be 
broken by the burdens of the cost of 
counsel. 
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I can recall vividly, and even better 
can the chairman of my subcommittee 
recall, that during the compilation of 
the thousands of pages of hearings, every 
single CATV witness, at the sessions I 
attended, was accompanied by counsel. 
In fact, in my State of Wyoming, in 
Casper, every lawyer who appeared hap- 
pened to be a fine Democratic lawyer. 
I did not know there were that many 
Democratic lawyers in the State of 
Wyoming. But every one who testified 
for a free CATV system in the State was 
a Democrat. I do not know whether 
that was a coincidence, because I hap- 
pened to be presiding at the time, but 
the CATV operators had counsel. Fur- 
thermore, they had counsel in Washing- 
ton. In fact, they have had so much 
counseling that I am inclined to believe 
they are not certain as to what they 
believe themselves. ‘They have not been 
without counsel. That has produced 
their confusion. 

I fail to believe that the requirement 
of counsel before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will break any of 
the CATV people or put them out of 
business on that basis. 

Let us consider the other group in 
our State. That is the group which de- 
pends upon booster systems. They came 
before our committee. They came all 
the way to Washington without counsel. 
Cowboys, miners, and ranchers testified 
before the committee. They described 
how they climbed up the mountainsides 
on their hands and knees to put up 
boosters. They did not have the expert 
counsel of lawyers or engineers. They 
received no pay. They charge nothing 
for the signal they deliver. Yet they 
are willing to come under the regulation 
of the FCC. They believe the purpose 
of the bill is desirable, and that they will 
not go out of business. They do not 
believe they will be bankrupted. 

Therefore, I believe the whole argu- 
ment of the cost of employing counsel 
in Washington for the CATV system is a 
completely spurious one. I think it has 
no real bearing on the issue, as I see it, 
at this time. 

Finally, I believe the central question 
concerns the type of proper and effective 
legislation which will permit regulation 
in the public interest. It is the public 
interest which must come first. It is 
only fair that there be one set of rules 
in the single game in which several 
groups are participating, and that there 
be, preferably, one referee to judge 
whether the rules are being adhered to 
honorably. 

If there are any tough-seated CATV 
spokesmen in the galleries, after these 2 
long days of debate, let me say to them 
that they have made a real contribution 
in my State.. I think they have helped 
to advance the TV industry specifically. 
But I think they have also opened a 
Pandora box, because the day is in sight 
when any group with enough money to 
get hold of enough CATV systems can 
concentrate the whole industry in New 
York, Los Angeles, or Chicago, and can 
feed the whole country. There is noth- 
ing which exists at the present time to 
prevent that. 
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This is what started in radio; this is 
what got underway in TV at one time. 
It was found to be wise to restrict the 
number of radio stations which any 
single economic group could own. I 
think the number is seven. It was found 
to be desirable to restrict the number 
of TV stations which anyone could own. 
I think the number is five. 

Yet the CATV’s comprise a completely 
unregulated, unrestricted group having 
tremendous vigor and great economic 
power. 

When the committee met in Casper, 
Wyo., it took the testimony of one of 
the former presidents of the CATV Asso- 
ciation, a man by the name of Bill 
Daniels, who said it would be a more 
effective industry if it could be placed in 
his hands. Mr. Daniels already owns 23 
systems. Although he is the head of the 
Wyoming TV system, he does not live 
in Wyoming. He lives somewhere else. 
He owns systems in seven or eight States 
of the Union. 

It is the encroachment upon the realm 
of economic freedom which enters the 
picture. It is a tremendous power po- 
tential to enable those who are willing 
to provide this economic capacity to 
seize control of it. That is why it is fair, 
in the public interest, that we bring 
this group, too, under Government 
regulation. 

I am impressed by the fact that so 
many fine representatives of the CATV 
have come all the way to Washington to 
tell Senators how they feel about the 
matter. That is what makes democracy 
work. I think it is one of the most im- 
pressive demonstrations I can ever re- 
call. But I ask Senators, What about 
the tens of thousands who cannot afford 
to come to Washington? Who is look- 
ing after their interests? They have a 
stake in this matter. This activity in- 
volves the public interest. That is why 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the Senator 
from Louisiana, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, and the Senator from Illinois, and 
the Senator from Wyoming were sent 
here—to protect the public interest of 
the people of the United States. In my 
judgment, that is the guts of the pro- 
posed legislation. To look after the 
public interest is the obligation of the 
Members of the Senate; it is the No. 1 
priority in the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on my side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 32 minutes 


remaining. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 15 minutes 
to the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I support 
S. 2653. I associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGerer], who 
has delivered a very telling argument for 
the bill. 

Last year I introduced and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray! cosponsored, S. 1886, 
which represented a comprehensive 
treatment of the pressing problems of 
television booster and community an- 
tenna television systems. Acute and 
pressing problems involving both types 
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of television repeater devices were facing 
the people of my State. It was my hope 
that comprehensive legislation which 
would provide the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission with the authority it 
felt it needed to license boosters, and 
would also provide the Commission with 
authority to regulate CATV’s, would be 
quickly enacted. Such legislation is im- 
perative to preserve and protect the 
widespread dissemination of free tele- 
vision service to the many citizens of my 
State and other States who are not so 
fortunate as to live in areas where direct 
television reception is feasible and also 
to enable local TV stations to exist. 

Extensive hearings were held under 
the able and incisive leadership of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Rhode 
Island and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. As a result of these 
hearings it was decided to present two 
bills, one concerning boosters and one 
concerning CATV’s. S. 1886, which in 
its amended form dealt only with the 
booster problem, was passed at the end 
of the last session and awaits action in 
the House. It is my understanding that 
such action will not be forthcoming until 
the Senate takes action on the bill now 
before us. Since the present session is 
rapidly nearing the end, I am glad that 
we will complete action on the bill today. 

S. 2653 is a committee bill which has 
been worked out with painstaking con- 
sideration of the legitimate interests of 
all concerned—the public, the commu- 
nity antenna television system operators, 
and the licensing of free _ television 
broadcasting stations. The bill received 
the unanimous approval of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Perhaps there are in the committee 
bill provisions which, ideally, might be 
strengthened; but I am persuaded that 
the bill represents sound and construc- 
tive legislation. 

In the past few days the CATV indus- 
try has renewed criticisms and argu- 
ments against passage of the bill. They 
are “scare-type” objections, to be ex- 
pected from a wholly unregulated indus- 
try, when it is proposed to be brought 
under regulation. 

Mr. President, the work of the commit- 
tee has clearly shown that the over- 
whelming public interest in this matter 
demands that cable operators be sub- 
jected to regulation. I should like to 
point out some of the arguments being 
advanced by the spokesmen of cable 
operators and comment briefly upon 
them. 

It is said that the bill is aimed at put- 
ting CATV’s out of business. This 
could not be farther from the truth. No 
doubt some CATV operators sincerely 
feel that to be compelled to comply with 
public interest requirements would com- 
plicate their business and would affect 
it adversely. Many broadcasters felt 
the same way when the Radio Act of 
1927 was adopted; but today the indus- 
try is thriving. No provision of the bill 
has been shown to be onerous or unfair 
to the CATV’s. 

It is said that the standard of licensing 
of new CATV’s—namely, “due regard for 
the desirability of facilitating the con- 
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tinued operation of a television station 
which is providing the only available 
locally originating television broadcast 
program service”—which is found in sec- 
tion 330(e) in section 3 of the bill, is un- 
fair to the CATV’s. 

This objection goes to the heart of the 
CATV problem. It would be technically 
feasible to have 10 television stations in 
New York City and have their signals 
planket the Nation over satellites, 
poosters, and CATV’s. But if the Com- 
mission were to permit such a system, 
the death knell of local television would 
be sounded, and the Congress would im- 
mediately pass legislation to restore it. 
CATV’s, unregulated, can accomplish 
much in this direction on a piecemeal 
basis. The whole purpose of this bill is 
to protect the public interest. And it is 
essential for Congress to reaffirm the 
traditional American concept favoring 
local service. 

Once again it must be emphasized that 
this standard will rarely, if ever, result 
in an outright denial of a CATV authori- 
zation. But it will assure that all such 
authorizations are conditioned so that 
they will not destroy or cripple local 
service. 

It is said that it is unfair to make 
CATV’s carry the signals of local sta- 
tions. The bill does not impose such a 
blanket requirement, but leaves disposi- 
tion of a request therefor to the judg- 
ment of the Commission. The need for 
the requirement lies in the fact that 
once the CATV system is connected to a 
television set, that set will frequently 
no longer be able to receive the local 
station directly. 

It is said that the antiduplication pro- 
vision will require CATV’s to maintain 
expensive switching mechanism and to 
increase their expenses of operation. 
In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that, today, CATV’s normally get 
their program material free, that they 
charge for their service, and that they 
have none of the public-service respon- 
sibilities or technical responsibilities of 
regular stations. The antiduplication 
rules will place upon CATV’s a relatively 
small burden of regulation, as compared 
to the heavy burden of regulation that 
is placed upon their competitors. 

The Senate has completed only one- 
half of the legislative job with respect 
to repeater stations. On September 9, 
1959, it passed S. 1886, which gives the 
Federal Communications Commission 
the power it thought it needed to license 
VHF booster stations in the areas where 
those stations are needed. That bill 
was important, because it is necessary 
to assure the maintenance of free tele- 
vision service in areas which otherwise 
would be unserved. The pending bill is 
equally important, because it, too, is 
necessary, in order to assure continuing 
television service to rural areas, and for 
the additional reason that it is essential 
to maintain and encourage local service. 

I should like to call attention to one 
aspect of the proposed legislation. This 
bill would bring CATV’s under regula- 
tion essentially paralleling the regula- 
tion to which broadcasting stations are 
Subject. The bill would not treat the 
CATV’s as common carriers. It would 
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not make their services, rates, and 
charges subject to common-carrier reg- 
ulation, although the CATV’s render a 
type of service which lends itself to 
monopoly. And, unlike broadcasting 
stations, the CATV’s impose on the pub- 
lic a direct charge for installation and 
for service. 

I am hopeful that if this bill is 
promptly enacted and is administered 
wisely and vigorously by the Federal 
Communications Commission, no resort 
to common-carrier legislation will be- 
come necessary. On the other hand, if 
we do not enact this bill at this time, 
and if the CATV situation is allowed to 
continue to drift in its present unregu- 
lated pattern, I believe the result will 
inevitably be common-carrier legisla- 
tion—whether at the Federal level, the 
State level, or both. 

I urge, Mr. President, that the Senate 
pass Senate bill 2653. 

I point out that the broadcasting in- 
dustry is now being regulated, insofar 
as the stations themselves are concerned, 
by means of the enactment of the bill 
which dealt with repeater and transla- 
tor systems. Therefore, the only seg- 
ment of the industry not now subject to 
regulation is that which relays pictures 
to the people of the Nation; I refer to 
the CATV’s. 

It seems to me to be common sense to 
have all elements of the industry come 
under the jurisdiction of the same reg- 
ulatory commission and under the same 
general pattern of regulation, so as to 
assure the people of America of access 
to free television, and to assure that 
local communities may support local tel- 
evision stations. 

We have not said a great deal about 
the importance of having local televi- 
sion outlets for community affairs, for 
political speeches, and for cultural ac- 
tivities which are peculiar to a particu- 
lar region or city or area. If the local 
television stations wither and die, or if 
they are unable to grow and expand, 
then many areas of the country will be 
deprived of that opportunity, which 
should exist for all parts of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should pass the pending bill; and I be- 
lieve that this bill and its companion 
measure, the booster bill, should then 
become the law of the land. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
how much time is left to those on this 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twen- 
ty-one minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back 16 minutes of that time, and 
hold the remaining 5 minutes for the 
Senator from Arizona and other Sena- 
tors who wish to speak against the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
who wishes to ask some questions. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to ask some ques- 
tions of the Senator from Oklahoma or 
of another Member of the Senate. 

It seems to me that a rather compli- 
cated legal situation could arise in this 
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instance. As I understand, a CATV 
station merely takes something out of the 
= and does not put anything into the 
Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. After it takes 
something out of the air—just like using 
the air we breathe—it then wires it, by 
means of a physical operation, into a 
house, where it is hooked up to a tele- 
vision set. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What justifi- 
cation is there for having the Federal 
Government move into that regulatory 
field? Can it be called interstate com- 
merce? If so, can the Federal Govern- 
ment then regulate my radio set in my 
house because I take the signal out of 
the air by means of an aerial erected 
on top of my house? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This presents a 
problem, because many think this is ex- 
clusively in the field of intrastate com- 
merce. Of course, the ether waves are 
interstate. But when the signal is 
taken out of the air and is transmitted 
to the Senator’s house by cable, that is 
purely intrastate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then can the 
Federal Government, under the theory 
of this proposed regulation, regulate a 
farmer’s well because the farmer takes 
air out of the wind that is moving past 
his farm, and thereby runs his wind- 
mill, and because that air happens to 
blow across the Mississippi River, from 
Illinois to Iowa, for instance? Does 
that make it interstate commerce, so the 
Federal Government can regulate the 
operation of that farmer’s farm or can 
determine how he shall run his well? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of course, there 
are many strange constructions of in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I realize that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This does not seem 
to fit into the more normal categories. 
Neither does it fit into normal channels 
of communications, which deal with the 
regulation of signals or communications. 
This matter is strictly on the receiving, 
and not the originating, side. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I could un- 
derstand some persuasive arguments that 
could be made if the CATV stations put 
something into the air. Being put into 
the air, as it is said, it flles we know 
not where, and they could not control 
it after it got into the air. It is out in 
the ether, and it would be interstate. 
But let us consider a station where, un- 
less the cables or wires go across State 
lines, a CATV station is doing nothing in 
interstate commerce that I can see at all. 
It would seem to me if the Supreme 
Court would say that is a proper field 
for regulation by a Federal commission, 
when the station is operating strictly 
within the State, the Federal Govern- 
ment could regulate me when I turn on 
my radio because I pick up the signal 
by an aerial at the top of my house and 
it is piped down to my living room. 

I am merely asking a question. I do 
not know whether this is a sound argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Many lawyers 
doubt the constitutionality of the pro- 
vision. I am not a lawyer, but it is 
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apparent that 99 percent of the opera- 
tions would be intrastate in character. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I assume 
each of these CATV stations would be 
an individual unit operation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct, in 
a community. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
interlocking arrangement between a 
CATV station in, for example, the west- 
ern part of a State, and the eastern part, 
unless there might be common stock 
ownership; but these CATV stations are 
individual unit operations. The CATV 
is a station which takes something out 
of the air that is already in the air, and 
uses a physical facility to transfer it to 
a@ community television station. 

Mr. MONRONEY. One 
serves 50 or more people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Where does 
the line of regulation begin? Does it 
begin with two or three sets, or with one 
set? If so, the operator of one television 
set which brings in a signal from the 
aerial at the top of his house could be 
regulated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill states 50 
or more sets, or an aerial in a central 
location of a building that could serve 
200. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is the basic 
reason why the Federal Communications 
Commission asserts jurisdiction over this 
matter that concerns me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for raising the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CarRLson] 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to let the debate close without 
expressing my views on the bill. I think 
I have been most diligent in my attend- 
ance on the debate on this bill. I did 
so for two reasons. One reason is that 
I was not a member of the committee 
that heard much testimony and devoted 
much time to the consideration of the 
bill, the members of which, therefore, are 
very familiar with it. I expressed my 
appreciation to the chairman yesterday 
for his service in this field, as is true 
as to any bill he undertakes to bring 
before the Senate. 

Second, I am fearful that if the 
proposed legislation is approved and be- 
comes the Federal law of this land, it will 
have a limiting effect on the expansion 
of television in areas where it is needed, 
I have heard the arguments made that 
if community antenna systems are not 
put in, some local stations will come 
into the areas and establish television 
stations. That argument sounds rea- 
sonable, but it is not a practical one. 
There is not a person who is served by 
a community antenna television system 
who would not like to secure free tele- 
vision; but when one cannot get it, he 
is willing to pay for television programs. 
Some of these operations are quite ex- 
pensive, but they do perform a service 
for people who otherwise could not se- 
cure it in sparsely settled areas. 
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So I am compelled, based on the de- 
bate I have heard in the past 2 days, to 
vote to recommit the bill. 

I was hopeful the bill would be in 
such shape that I could support it. I 
hope it will be eventually, because I 
firmly believe we must have some regu- 
lation. However, I do not believe enough 
study has been given to the bill and 
enough time spent on it to protect the 
people who need the service. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 4 min- 
utes remain to the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President. 
will the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
D1irKsEN] yield me sufficient time so the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] can present his argument? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes remain to the Senator from Il- 
linois on the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the Chair stated I have only 4 minutes 
remaining. I yielded only 3 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
and 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas, I did not hear the 
gavel fall. That would leave us 8 min- 
utes. Another 5 minutes would be suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mtr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand we now have 13 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain on the amendment; and 
15 minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
6 minutes to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask my colleague 
if he could take 10 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. I defer to my colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator yield for the purpose 
of my suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum, with the understanding that the 
time would not be taken out of the time 
remaining to either side, so that we 
could have more Senators present before 
the vote? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield for 
that purpose, without expressing too 
much hope in the success of the efforts 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time being taken out of the time 
allocated to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the motion to recommit the 
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bill. I do it for the simple reason that 
I think it is an absolute necessity to 
protect the well-being and the oppor- 
tunity for existence of over 760 small 
businesses. 

Mr. President, I say to my good friend 
from Rhode Island that if anything I 
said on the floor in this debate was of- 
fensive to him personally I wish to apol- 
ogize. I acknowledge to him that I am 
not an expert on Federal communica- 
tions legislation, and I know he is. 

There are many things, Mr. President, 
I do not know, but I will tell Senators 
that what I do know I know as well as 
anybody. 

I know the effect of a Supreme Court 
decision. I know that if the Supreme 
Court says a CATV system cannot cap- 
ture from the air a sound wave set in 
motion by a TV station and reconvey it 
by a channel to homes, if my good friend 
from Rhode Island thinks the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission can 
change the situation so that it can be 
done by an order of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, he ought to read 
about the experiences of countless thou- 
sands of people in this country who have 
found out the hard way they cannot get 
around a Supreme Court decision that 
easily. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KERR. I will yield on the Sena- 
tor’s own time. 

Mr. PASTORE. 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes from the time on the bill 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely say to the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
that I never said what he is suggesting I 
said, and the distinguished Senator 
knows I never meant that. 

Mr. KERR. I have apologized to the 
Senator for saying what he does not 
know and what he does know. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I finish? 

Mr. KERR. If we are going to do this, 
let us do it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
want to do it his way, or no way at all? 

Mr. KERR. No. Let us presume that 
the Senator from Rhode Island is sin- 
cere and that Iam sincere. I know that 
is a violent presumption for either one 
of us, but let us do it for once. 

Mr. PASTORE. How do we want to 
do it? May I proceed? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator said the 
Senator from Oklahoma knew that what 
the Senator from Oklahoma said was 
not so. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, I did not say that. 
I said that I did not say what the Sena- 
tor asserted I did say. 

Mr. KERR. And that I knew the 
Senator did not say it; that is what the 
Senator said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PASTORE. I said this: Should 
these two factions come under the aegis 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission and should the Supreme Court 
decide that the CATV system have no 
proprietary right to capture the picture 
or the signal and to show it at a cost, 
since both of them would be under the 
aegis of the Federal Communications 
Commission, if the broadcaster should 
impose an unreasonable or a confisca- 
tory fee upon the CATV system in order 
to obtain permission to show the signal, 
the fact that both of the groups were 
under the umbrella of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would mean 
that reason would be used and justice 
would be meted out to both sides by the 
FCC. That is all I said. Now, if the 
Senator from Oklahoma finds any fault 
with it, I am sorry, but that is all I 

Mr. KERR. That is all I said the 
Senator said. 

Mr.PASTORE. No. 

Mr. KERR. That is all I said the 
Senator said. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator did not 
say that. If the Senator will further 
yield-—— 

Mr. KERR. I will yield on the Sen- 
ator’stime. Mr. President, I do not want 
to yield on any of the 6 minutes I have, 
because that is all the time I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Rhode Island have expired. 

Mr. KERR. I say again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if the Supreme Court says that 
cannot be done then the Federal Com- 
munications Commission cannot say it 
can be done. That is point No. 1. 

Another thing which I know as well as 
anybody relates to whether the network 
pays the local broadcasting company for 
broadcasting the network programs. I 
am about that like Sam Jones was about 
how he got religion. Sam Jones was 
asked about how he knew he got religion 
and he said, ‘I was there when it hap- 
pened.” [Laughter.] I know that the 
national network does not require the 
local TV station to pay the national net- 
work for the privilege of broadcasting 
the national network programs. The na- 
tional network sells the advertisement 
for a certain amount of money, and then 
pays the local broadcasting station a 
certain percentage of that fee to broad- 
cast it for them. I know that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KERR... I will yield on the Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
many minutes do I have? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the rate is set per hour or per 
quarter hour by the local broadcasting 
station. I do not know if the Senator 
from Oklahoma is affiliated with or asso- 
ciated with any broadcasting station—— 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is, and it is a matter of public 
record. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Thatiscorrect. The 
network by arrangement may pay 30 
percent of the rate to the station. 
Therefore, it is necessary the network re- 
tain 70 percent of the cost of rate time, 
for programs of the national network. 
The Senator knows that that is the fee. 
That is what I meant about the fee for 
using the program which emanates from 
the network. 

Mr. KERR. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, it is. 

Mr. KERR. The national network 
fixes the fee. 

Mr. PASTORE. By arrangement with 
the station, but the payment by the local 
TV station can be 70 percent of the rate. 

Mr. KERR. The national network 
fixes the fee, and gives a certain per- 
centage of it to the local station for the 
broadcasting of the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I do not know all of the 
provisions in the communications law, 
but I know what is in a contract between 
a national broadcasting system and an 
affiliate, a local station. 

Mr. President, my good friend from 
Rhode Island—and I say that sincerely— 
talked about the little people yesterday, 
yet he has brought to the Senate a bill 
which he says is for the benefit of some 
52 of the 760-some local community an- 
tenna systems, and he wants to put all 
760 of the systems under regulation of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, simply to protect local broadcast- 
ing stations against 52 of them. 

I submit to Senators, is that a reason- 
able proposition? If the Senator is in- 
terested in those 52 instances, consider- 
ing how able the Senator is, he could 
bring a bill to the Senate for the benefit 
of those persons, or could amend the 
bill to limit it to them. Then the argu- 
ment would be over. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KERR. I will yield to the Senator 
in just a minute. That is not what the 
Senator has done. He has brought to 
the Senate a bill to regulate 760 sys- 
tems, although he makes his whole case 
on what is being done in regard to some 
50 community TV broadcasting systems. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield on the Senator’s 
own time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is glorifying, perhaps even 
inadvertently, the Senator from Rhode 
Island. The Senator from Oklahoma 
keeps using the third person designation, 
saying, “He does this,” and “He does 
that.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island is rep- 
resenting the committee. We had a 
subcommittee, which included the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. Monroney]. The matter was 
heard by the subcommittee. We went 
before the full committee. We explained 
the bill before the full committee. 

I am the Senator in charge of the bill 
on behalf of the committee. The Sena- 
tor keeps saying, ‘““The Senator from 
Rhode Island wants to do this,’ or “He 
wants to do that,” or “He does not want 
to do that.” 

I appreciate the glorification, but I am 
acting on behalf of the subcommittee 
and the committee. This was a commit- 
tee action, not the action of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I still 
maintain that if the Senator from Rhode 
Island wishes to take care of 52 stations 
he can amend this bill on his own 
initiative on the floor. This bill has 
for its purpose subjecting to regulation 
760 small private-enterprise businesses 
which had the ingenuity to go out and 
get started, and if this bill is passed, 
it will be the death knell to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in Ari- 
zona there are a number of CATV sta- 
tions, and they serve a very useful pur- 
pose by conveying television programs to 
mining camps and to isolated parts of 
the State. We are very glad to have 
them render that service. But in one 
instance, at Yuma, about 200 miles from 
the center of population, there is an 
entirely different situation. The local 
station, KIVA-TV, serves an area with 
a radius of about 60 miles. That televi- 
sion station exists on the advertising 
which comes to it from businesses in the 
town of Yuma. If CATV comes to 
Yuma, its operators propose to charge 
$90 to make a connection over telephone 
lines in the city and then charge $6 a 
month to supply the programs, which 
originate in Phoenix. I do not doubt 
that a majority of the citizens in Yuma 
would be glad to pay those charges for 
that kind of service. 

But what else does it do? It blacks 
out a large area in southern Yuma 
County. 

For about 40 miles up the Gila River 
from Yuma there is an irrigated section 
which supports a farming population. 
South of Yuma, toward the Mexican 
border for nearly 20 miles there is an- 
other irrigated farming section. The 
people living in those sections cannot 
afford to have wires strung to each of 
their farms. They will receive abso- 
lutely no service if the station in Yuma 
is put out of business. This bill, as I 
understand it, provides protection for 
the Yuma television station. 

All I plead for is the enactment of 
legislation which will not allow television 
service to be brought in which would put 
out of business a local community sta- 
tion, and from which no one could obtain 
service except those living in the town 
where the local station is now located. 
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The citizens living in the surrounding 
areas who now own television sets could 
turn them on and get nothing. That is 
no way to treat good people. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is an identical 
situation in Grand Junction, Colo., where 
there is a local station. I was privileged 
to be seated with the subcommittee when 
it came to Denver. This local station 
is picked up by TV boosters which go to 
five or six counties. If they put in 
CATV, the testimony was that it will 
drive the station to the wall because it 
will take away the advertising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask if there is any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] has 4 minutes remaining, and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill comes before us in an effort to pro- 
tect some very few television stations. I 
am aware of that. I am aware of the 
situation at Grand Junction, which 
would not be able to furnish a signal 
that would supply the booster stations 
which take the signals over the moun- 
tains. I am <cware of the problems which 
it is alleged will exist in Yuma if it finally 
gets a CATV station. Many people who 
wish more service, and who wish to see 
network programs other than those sup- 
plied by the local station, are willing to 
pay the required fee to see it so someone 
builds a CATV system in this area. 

I think the figures are very important. 
The bill would cause the licensing of 768 
CATV stations, because in some 52 cities 
there is a 1-television station situation 
which might be damaged. 

Why put over 700 under complicated 
licensing system, almost as demanding as 
that required to obtain a television sta- 
tion license, with renewal every 3 years, 
and require a vast expenditure on the 
part of the small businesses to maintain 
Washington, D.C., counsel for that pur- 
pose simply because there are 52 loca- 
tions where there might be difficulty? 

The bill will not help the 52 locations 
very much, because in all but two of the 
places where CATV is in competition, 
CATV now carries the program of the 
local station. In most cases there is no 
conflict between the CATV and the local 
station. They work together. Some are 
jointly owned. As I saw only yesterday, 
at Brazos, Tex., the local station was 
going on the air jointly with CATV to 
celebrate the birthday of the new station. 

There is no need to pass a bill which 
would throttle the expansion of CATV 
to millions of people in the flat areas of 
the country. The CATV operators 


would have to get a license for the con- 
struction of the stations. If the opera- 
tors have to do all the things which are 
prescribed by the bill before they build 
the lines and install the wires, millions 
who are now in the “snow areas,” the 
gray areas or the black areas in the flat 
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country will be deprived of the service. 
Regulation will stump the little business- 
men who build the lines. It will stump 
the men who must borrow the money, 
because the best they can look forward 
to is a 3-year license on an investment 
which may involve $100,000 or $200,000. 

We are not asking that the bill be 
killed. We say, let us take a look at it 
next year. I believe we can come up 
with a much better bill, if we wish legis- 
lation, and certainly a measure which 
will do some good for the citizens the 
Senator is talking about, and for whom 
this bill will do no good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorpD 
following my remarks a telegram from 
Vance L. Eckersley, vice president, 
WDAU-TYV, to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLiarK], dated May 17, 1960. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Scranton, Pa., May 17, 1960. 
Senator JosEPH CLARK, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Several of the 65 CATV systems which 
carry the channel 22 signal of WDAU-TV to 
more than 90,000 homes, have requested that 
we indicate to you that some broadcasters 
have serious doubts as to the wisdom of some 
of the provisions of S. 2653. 

WDAU-TV works harmoniously with al- 
most all of the cable systems within its 
coverage area. This cooperation brings local 
television service to a wide area which other- 
wise might have no television. 

It is thought that S. 2653 will end such 
unpleasant situations as exist in Hazleton, 
where the cable system does not carry the 
signals of the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre sta- 
tions and, in fact, microwaves the signal of 
channel 2, WCBS-TV, New York City, to 
Hazleton, where it is carried on cable to 
4,000 homes to compete with the local CBS 
affiliate. 

Unfortunately, the bill accomplishes these 
worthwhile objectives by requiring the 
elimination of all duplication of programs 
carried by local stations. In many situa- 
tions this is a practical impossibility. For 
example, a cable system in Sunbury carry- 
ing the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre ABC, CBS, 
and NBC affiliated stations and also carries 
the Lancaster station would find the Lan- 
caster station duplicating some of the CBS 
programs and some of the NBC programs. 
Also, a cable system in Williamsport carry- 
ing the three Scranton-Wilkes-Barre sta- 
tions together with the Altoona station 
would find the latter duplicating some of 
the CBS programs and some of the ABC 
programs. To prevent such duplication 
would require constant switching. 

VANCE L. ECKERSLEY, 
Vice President, WDAU-TV. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to myself the time I have remain- 
ing on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has suggested that we recom- 
mit the bill and consider it next year. 
In making that statement he suggests 
there is a need for a bill. I wish to take 
this means to compliment, as highly and 
as sincerely as I can, the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [{Mr. Pas- 
Tore} for the fair, impartial, and un- 
biased job he has done in bringing this 
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legislation before the Senate. So far as 
he is concerned this legislation does not 
mean anything one way or the other. 
One could not ask for a fairer man to 
look after the interests of both elements 
of this industry or all segments of the 
industry. 

I asked him, in behalf of my distin- 
guished senior colleague from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] and our colleagues in the 
House, to hold hearings back here so 
that interested people from my State 
both in TV and in CATV could come 
here and have their case laid on the 
table. Iam happy to state that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson}, 
the chairman of the full committee, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] agreed to do so. I also asked 
the Senator from Rhode Island if he 
would go to Montana at the request of 
the Montana delegation and there hold 
hearings in the field. He did so in the 
State capitol at Helena. Both sides 
were heard. Everyone who had any- 
thing to say had a chance to say it. He 
came back to Washington. He met with 
representatives of the industry. He 
spent hours with their attorneys. He 
met with Senators who are interested in 
preserving the CATV industry, as he is 
and asIam. His committee reported a 
bill after a long time; and what hap- 
pened? The things which had been 
agreed to are disagreed to by representa- 
tives of the CATV industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for 1 minute on the bill. 

If the Senate wishes to act on the 
basis of an unbiased man’s judgment, if 
it wishes well-thought-out and careful 
legislation, if it wishes legislation which 
will preserve and save CATV and keep it 
from some other alternative, then I say 
that the Senate ought to uphold the 
hand of the Senator from Rhode Island 
and his committee and vote against re- 
committing the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the motion has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
observe the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the vote will be on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to recommit, 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney}. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from 
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Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHonEy]. If he were 

t and voting, he would vote “nay’’; 

if I were permitted to vote, I would vote 

“yea.” ‘Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY. On this vote I have 

a pair with the Senator from West Vir- 

inia (Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he were pres- 

ent and voting, he would vote “yea”; if 

I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anperson], the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBricHT], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnsow], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
rauvER], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WiLL1aMs], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Wyoming. {[Mr. 
O’Manoney ], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr, SyMINGTON] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FrEaR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GrEENn] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFravuver]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea,” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
BRUNSDALE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] is absent because of death in his 
immediate family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Bruns- 
DALE] would each voie “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
Nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 197] 

YEAS—39 
Aiken Fong Monroney 

Gore Morton 

Bush Hickenlooper Mundt 
Byrd, Va Hill Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Prouty 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Clark Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cooper Keating Saltonstall 
Cotton IT Scott 
Dirksen Long, La. Smith 
Dworshak Lusk Sparkman 
Eastland McClellan Stennis 
Ellender Martin Wiley 
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NAYS—38 
Allott Douglas Magnuson 
Bartlett Engle Mansfield 
Beall Goldwater McGee 
Bible Gruening Moss 
Butler Hart Murray 
Cannon Hartke Pastore 
Carroll Hayden Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Hruska Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey Thurmond 
Chavez Jackson Williams, Del. 
Church Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Lausche Young, Ohio 
Dodd Long, Hawaii 
NOT VOTING—23 
Anderson Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bennett Johnson, Tex. Randolph 
Brunsdale Jordan Smathers 
Capehart Kefauver Symington 
Ervin Kennedy Talmadge 
Frear McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Green Morse 
So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the motion to recommit 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Chair please restate the announce- 
ment of the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, 39 Senators voted in the af- 
firmative, and 38 Senators voted in the 
negative, so the motion to recommit is 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to recommit was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
that question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Chair state the motion which is now 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEN] to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to recommit was agreed to. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Do I correctly 
understand that a vote “yea” is a vote 
to table the motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And that a vote 
“nay” is a vote to leave open the motion 
to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RanDOLPH]. If the Senator from 
West Virginia were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 
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Mr. TALMADGE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. If the 
Senator from Wyoming were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin and Mr. Jorpan], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Frear}, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN], the Senators from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. YarRBorovcH], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAuvER], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatu- 
ERS], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.px], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SymrncrTon] are 
necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Frear] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morss]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Tennessee would 
vote “‘yea.”’ 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BEenNneETtT] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
BRUNSDALE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capr- 
HART] is absent because of death in his 
immediate family. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bur.LerR], the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WiLEy] are detained on 
Official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Bruns- 
DALE], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BuTLER] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 36, as follows: 


{No. 198} 

YEAS—38 
Aiken Cooper Gore 
Bridges Cotton Hickenlooper 
Bush Dirksen Hill 
Byrd, Va. Dworshak Holland 
Byrd, W. Va. Eastland Javits 
Carlson Ellender Johnston, 8.C, 
Clark Fong Keating 
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Kerr Morton Saltonstall 
Long, La. Mundt Scott 
Lusk Muskie Smith 
McClellan Prouty Sparkman 
Martin Robertson Stennis 
Monroney Russell 
NAYS—36 

Allott Douglas Long, Hawaii 
Bartlett Engle McGee 
Beall Goldwater Magnuson 
Bible Gruening Mansfield 
Cannon Hart Moss 
Carroll Hartke Murray 
Case, N.J. Hayden Pastore 
Case, S. Dak Hruska Proxmire 
Chavez Humphrey Thurmond 
Church Jackson Williams, Del. 
Curtis Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
Dodd Lausche Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—26 
Anderson Hennings Randolph 
Bennett Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Brunsdale Jordan Smathers 
Butler Kefauver Symington 
Capehart Kennedy Talmadge 
Ervin McCarthy Wiley 
Frear McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Morse Yarborough 
Green O’Mahoney 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire, first, of the acting 
majority leader, about the program for 
tomorrow and also for the remainder of 
the week, insofar as it is possible for 
him to inform the Senate now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question asked by the 
distinguished minority leader, I must 
admit that I do not have too much in- 
formation available. But, as of now, it 
is the intention to have the Senate meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, so that 
at about 12 o’clock it will be possible for 
Senators who desire to do so to make 
speeches on the retirement of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY]. 

It is anticipated that we shall then 
bring up some printing resolutions and 
minor money resolutions out of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. If 
possible, we may get to the Stella bill, 
a bill of some renown. If we do not get 
to it tomorrow, we should get to it within 
the next several days. 

I hope within the next 10 minutes or 
so to have a more complete schedule to 
announce and to inform Senators 
whether we shall meet Friday or go over 
from Thursday until Monday. 





SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
concerned today about the fate of the 
supplemental air carriers industry in 
this country. After years of hearings the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in January 
1959, certificated and authorized sup- 
plemental air carriers, recognizing this 
unique and essential service as a neces- 
sary segment of the Nation’s air trans- 
portation structure. Today the supple- 
mental air carriers have a record of 
proven contribution in the framework 
of air travel, serving civilian passengers 
and cargo and as military carriers. 

These airlines are unique in that they 
have never been nor are they now sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government. In 
addition to efficient, alert, and depend- 
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able day-to-day service supplied to the 
military, supplemental airlines were 
authorized to fly regular scheduled 
flights—10 flights per month—between 
any 2 cities within the United States. 
Currently cities such as New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Detroit, and Dallas are 
served with civilian business and tourist 
air travelers who have come to depend 
on the unique transportation need filled 
by the supplemental airlines. 

It should also be noted, Mr. President, 
that much of the credit for holding the 
line on air transportation costs belongs 
to the pioneers of the supplemental air 
carrier industry who have contributed 
greatly to low-fare, air coach travel. 

During a visit to the Supplemental Air 
Carrier Conference, a national trade as- 
sociation, I saw the system and facilities 
utilized to respond to the demands of 
the Defense Department for troop move- 
ment on an around-the-clock basis day 
after day. The services proved them- 
selves able and responsible when acti- 
vated by the armed services. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, is the system of the 
supplemental air carrier industry in do- 
ing business with the military in such a 
fashion that it provides airlift ready to 
take on a military mission in a matter 
of hours if a national emergency should 
arise. We have had altogether too 
many illustrations of the deficiencies in 
our airlift potential and I am sure that 
the committees concerned with this 
legislation will bear me out in this 
statement. This is a time when we 
should be doing everything we can to 
increase our airlift capabilities rather 
than to harass and place obstacles be- 
fore an industry which serves so useful 
and necessary functions for both 
civilians and military. 

I am sure that Congress and friends 
of aviation everywhere were distressed 
at the news last month that the ap- 
pellate court had upset the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s certification of these 
small pioneering airlines which have 
contributed so much toward our national 
defense and as a convenience for the 
traveling public. 

I know, Mr. President, that the court 
held that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
had no legal means by which these car- 
riers’ important services could be cer- 
tificated under the Federal Aviation Act, 
as the statute is now in effect, and the 
court pointed out that the problem is one 
which invites congressional action. In 
fact, it is my interpretation that the 
Congress would be remiss in its historic 
duty to further the cause of safe and 
dependable air travel if we failed to act 
on this problem. It may perhaps be only 
a technical change that is required in the 
law, which can be remedied by the Con- 
gress, but our failure to act will have a 
most serious and perhaps disastrous ef- 
fect on peacetime air transportation and 
national security. 

I hope, Mr. President, that my col- 
leagues will recognize the necessity for 
coming to the immediate rescue of the 
supplemental airlines and enact legisla- 
tion during this session which will pre- 
serve the certificates granted to the in- 
dividual carriers of the industry during 
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this critical time in our national defense 
airlift. I believe that after some 12 years 
of proven ability the very least that Con. 
gress can do is to make permanent that 
which the governing agency—the Ciyi] 
Aeronautics Board—has found to be go 
vitally in the public interest and in the 
interest of our national defense. I urge 
Members of the Senate, and particularly 
members of the committees directly af- 
fected in the study of this problem to 
give their most earnest and painstaking 
study to a problem that merits immedi- 
ate attention. 





REPORTED CASES OF SOVIET 
ESPIONAGE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
week in Paris Mr. Khrushchev engaged 
in a global blasphemy by raising his 
right hand and swearing before the God 
in whom he does not believe that his 
hands were clean from the standpoint 
of international espionage. 

To a man who started his services on 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee back in the days when Martin 
Dies, of Texas, was its chairman, that 
event struck a familiar note with me, 
and I have obtained from the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress a list of over 65 Russian spy cases, 
documented in the history of the 
United States, beginning on May 1, 1946. 

They include such famous cases as the 
Allan Nunn May case, that of a British 
scientist who was convicted for espio- 
nage, involving people in Canada. 

The list includes the Judith Coplon 
case. She was convicted of taking 
Justice Department secrets and using 
them to aid Russia. 

It includes the case of Alger Hiss, who 
was found guilty of lying to a grand 
jury in connection with his theft of 
State Department documents. 

The list includes the case of Valetin 
A. Gubitchev, a United Nations employee 
who was found guilty as Judith Cop- 
lon’s codefendant, and who was caught 
redhanded transferring American money 
for spy secrets to be delivered to the 
Russian Government, for whom he was 
then working. 

The list includes the case of Harry 
Gold. 

The list includes the case of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, about whom noth- 
ing further need be said. 

It includes the Morton Sobell case. 

It includes the David Greenglass case. 

It includes the case of William Rem- 
ington, who was found guilty of perjur- 
ing himself at his first trial in 1951, when 
he said he never gave any secret material 
of the War Production Board to Russia. 

It includes the case of Yuri Novikov, 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy, named 
as a coconspirator in the Verber-Ponger 
indictment. 

It includes the case of Igor A. Amo- 
sov, assistant naval attaché at the So- 
viet Embassy in Washington. 

The list goes on and on for more than 
65 specific cases of spies serving Mr. 
Khrushchev, his predecessor, Mr. Stalin, 
and the Government of Russia, all hav- 
ing occurred within the territorial limi- 
tations of the United States. 
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I think the Recorp should show those 
cases, and I ask unanimous consent to 
nave printed in the Recorp the entire 
list of the documented cases of spying 
by Communist agents on American soil 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 

Soviet ESPIONAGE—A SELECTED LIsT OF RE- 
poRTED CASES oF Soviet ESPIONAGE IN THE 
Unrrep STATES AND OTHER WESTERN ALINED 
NaTIONS 
(Nore.—Those instances involving diplo- 

matic personnel are indicated by ‘“diplo- 

matic.’’) 

May 1, 1946: Allan Nunn May, a British 
scientist who worked on atomic energy in 
Canada, was sentenced to 10 years in prison 
by a British court. May was part of the 
Soviet espionage ring in Canada which was 

by Igor Gouzenko, a code clerk in 
the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, who broke 
with the Russians and sought political 
asylum. Seventeen Soviet Embassy officials 
charged with espionage have been expelled 
from Canada. Eight Canadian citizens, in- 
cluding a member of Parliament, were con- 
victed of espionage and given various jail 
sentences. 

June 30, 1949: Judith Coplon was con- 
victed of taking Justice Department secrets 
and using them to aid Russia. She was 
sentenced to from 40 months to 10 years in 
prison. On January 28, 1952, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that she was entitled to 
a new trial because the Government used il- 
legal wiretap evidence. She was never re- 
tried on this charge. 

October 31, 1949 (diplomatic): Dr. Erwin 
Munk and a clerk named Horvat of the 
Czech Embassy in Washington were declared 
persona non grata. 

January 25, 1950: Alger Hiss found guilty 
of lying to a grand jury in 1948 when he 
declared that he had never given any secret 
State Department documents to Whittaker 
Chambers, who then passed them on to the 
Soviet Union. He was sentenced to 5 years 
in prison. 

March 1, 1950: Klaus Fuchs was sentenced 
by a British court to 14 years imprisonment 
after pleading guilty to giving atomic secrets 
to Russia. 


March 9, 1950: Judith Coplon, in her 
second trial, was found guilty of conspiracy 
to commit espionage and was sentenced to 
15 years in prison. On December 5, 1950, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals reversed the con- 
viction on the grounds of illegal arrest and 
use of illegal wiretap evidence. The Supreme 
Court refused to review the case on January 
28, 1952. 

March 9. 1950 (diplomatic): Valetin A. 
Gubitchev, a United Nations employee, was 
found guilty as Judith Coplon’s codefend- 
ant. He was sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment but the sentence was suspended on 
condition he leave the United States. Gubit- 
chev sailed for Poland on March 20th. 

April 15, 1950: Air Force Cpl. Gustav 
Mueller was convicted of attempting to give 
US. military secrets to Russia. He was sen- 
tenced to 5 years at hard labor. 

September 22, 1950: Alfred D. Slack 
Pleaded guilty to giving samples of a secret 
explosive to Harry Gold and was sentenced 
to 15 years in prison. 

November 22, 1950: Abraham Brothman was 
convicted of conspiring to mislead a grand 
jury (which was investigating espionage) 
and of influencing Harry Gold to give false 
Statements to the jury. He was sentenced 
to 7 years’ imprisonment and fined $15,000. 
In July 1951, the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the 2-year sentence and $10,000 
fine for misleading a grand jury, but re- 
Versed the 5-year sentence and $5,000 fine 
for influencing Gold. 
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November 22, 1950: Miriam Moskowitz was 
convicted (together with A. Brothman) of 
conspiring to mislead a grand jury and was 
sentenced to 2 years in prison and fined 
$10,000. 

December 9, 1950: Harry Gold pleaded 
guilty to transmitting atomic secrets to the 
Russians and received a 30-year prison sen- 
tence. 

April 5, 1951: Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
were sentenced to death for procuring and 
transmitting atom bomb secrets to Russia 
during and after the Second World War. 
They were both executed on June 19, 1953. 

April 5, 1951: Morton Sobell was sentenced 
to 30 years in prison for giving nonatomic 
defense secrets to the Fuchs-Gold spy ring. 

April 6, 1951: David Greenglass admitted 
to giving atomic data to the Fuchs-Gold 
ring while working as an Army technician at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., and was sentenced to 
15 years’ imprisonment. 

September 26, 1951 (diplomatic): Nicho- 
lai P. Orlov, the assistant naval secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy in Stockholm, was or- 
dered to leave Sweden immediately in con- 
nection with the Andersson espionage case. 

November 14, 1951: Ernest Hilding Anders- 
son, a petty officer in the Swedish Navy, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment after being 
found guilty of gross espionage for the Soviet 
Union. Andersson admitted supplying the 
Russians with secret data on the Swedish 
Navy, coastal defense installations, and 
suitable invasion areas along the coast of 
northern Sweden. He named N. P. Orlov, 
Konstantin Vinogradov, a Soviet Embassy 
secretary, and Tass correspondent Victor 
Anissimov as his accomplices. 

October 1952: Nikolai Skvartsov, a political 
officer in the U.N. Department of Security 
Council Affairs, was discharged after the 
State Department notified the U.N. that he 
had violated a U.S. law. 

February 4, 1953: William Remington was 
found guilty of perjuring himself at his first 
trial in 1951 when he said he never gave any 
secret material of the War Production Board 
to Elizabeth Bentley, a self-styled Commu- 
nist spy. He was sentenced to 3 years in 
prison. 

February 25, 1953: Lev C. Pissarev, Tass 
correspondent, was deported from the Neth- 
erlands for spying after being arrested on 
December 23 in the act of receiving secret 
documents from a Dutch official who was co- 
operating with the police. 

May 30, 1953 (diplomatic): Christache 
Zambeti, first secretary of the Rumanian Le- 
gation in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata for attempting to blackmail a U.S. 
citizen into espionage acts. 

June 5, 1953: William Perl was sentenced 
to 5 years in prison for perjury for having 
told a grand jury in 1950 that he did not 
know atom spies Julius Rosenberg and Mor- 
ton Sobell. 

June 8, 1953: Air Force Staff Sgt. Gius- 
seppe Cascio was convicted by court martial 
in Taegu, Korea, of conspiracy to give jet 
plane secrets to the Communists. He was 
given a 20-year jail sentence and a dishon- 
orable discharge. 

June 8, 1953: Kurt Ponger and Otto Ver- 
ber were convicted of conspiracy to procure 
and transmit Army, Air Force, and aircraft 
plant data to the Soviet Union. They were 
sentenced to 5 to 15 years and 314 to 10 
years in prison, respectively. 

June 8, 1953 (diplomatic): Yuri Novikov, 
second secretary of the Soviet Embassy, was 
named as a coconspirator in the Verber- 
Ponger indictment. He was then declared 
persona non grata by the U.S. Government 
and returned to the Soviet Union. 

October 31, 1953: Pvt. Robert W. Dorey 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison after 
pleading guilty to fleeing to East Germany, 
then twice returning to the U.S. Zone with 
Soviet agents whom he guided around U.S. 
military installations. 
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February 3, 1954 (diplomatic): Igor A. 
Amosov, assistant naval attaché at the So- 
viet Embassy in Washington, was declared 
persona non grata and expelled for engaging 
in espionage. 

February 3, 1954 (diplomatic): Alexander 
P. Kovalev, second secretary to the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations was de- 
clared persona non grata and expelled for 
espionage activities. 

May 29, 1954 (diplomatic): Leonid E. Piv- 
nev, assistant air attaché in the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata and expelled for engaging in es- 
pionage. 

August 28, 1954: Nobuniori Higurashi, a 
Japanese Foreign Office official, committed 
suicide after he had confessed to giving se- 
cret information to a Soviet spy ring. The 
central figure in the ring was Yuri A. Rast- 
vorov, former member of the Soviet mission 
in Tokyo, who has been granted political 
asylum in the United States. Two other 
Foreign Office officials have also been im- 
plicated. 

December 22, 1954 (diplomatic): Maj. 
Ludvik Sochor, Czech military attaché in 
Geneva, and two of his assistants were ex- 
pelled from Switzerland for espionage. 

September 14, 1955: An Australian Royal 
Commission on Soviet Espionage released its 
report. The commission, created after 
Vladimir Petrov, third secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy, sought asylum from the Russians 
on April 13, 1954, declared that two Soviet 
spy “apparatuses” had been functioning in 
Australia since 1943. At least 120 Austral- 
ians, all of whom were Communists, assisted 
the Soviet spy rings but because of the 
Australian law on espionage and the ad- 
missibility of evidence no prosecutions were 
undertaken. 

March 1, 1956 (diplomatic): Maj. Anatoli 
Kuznetsov, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Teheran was expelled from 
Iran after being arrested with Iranian Air 
Force Warrant Officer Hussein Rejaei Tehrani 
who confessed to espionage. 

June 14, 1956 (diplomatic): Col. Ivan A. 
Bubchikov, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, was declared 
persona non grata for “activities incompat- 
ible to his continued presence in this coun- 
try.” 

July 13, 1956 (diplomatic): Gennadi 
Popov, the Soviet second secretary, was ex- 
pelled from Canada for spying. 

August 24, 1956 (diplomatic): Victor I. 
Petrov, a translator in the languages section 
on the U.N. Secretariat, was discharged from 
the United Nations after the US. delegation 
issued a statement saying that Petrov had 
sought to get “information vital to the secu- 
rity and defense of the United States.” 

August 29, 1956 (diplomatic): Rostislav 
Shapovalov, second secretary of the Soviet 
mission to the U.N., was requested to leave 
the United States after it was discovered 
that he exerted pressure on a Russian refu- 
gee in the United States to become a Soviet 
agent. 

September 5, 1956 (diplomatic): Sweden 
expelled Peter Mirosnikov for receiving secret 
data from Anatole Ericson and sent a formal 
protest to Moscow about its spy activities in 
that country. 

October 5, 1956: Anatole Ericson, a radar 
instrument maker, was convicted of giving 
military secrets to Russia by a Swedish court 
and sentenced to 12 years at hard labor. 

October 5, 1956: Jean Joseph Philip, a 
code clerk at the Budapest Legation in Paris, 
and Roger Dubois, Legation press attaché, 
were convicted in France of spying for the 
Hungarian Secret Service and were sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

December 18, 1956 (diplomatic): Mate 
Vegh, former Hungarian second secretary, 
was expelled from Switzerland for spying. 

January 14, 1957 (diplomatic): Maj. Yuri 
P. Krylov, assistant military attaché of the 
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Soviet Embassy in Washington, was declared 
persona non grata for purchasing classified 
electronic equipment and attempting to pur- 
chase secret military information. 

January 28, 1957 (diplomatic): Vassili M. 
Molev, a clerk attached to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata by the State Department. He was 
later named as a coconspirator in the indict- 
ment of the Sobles’ spy ring. 

February 27, 1957 (diplomatic): The Dan- 
ish Government expelled Soviet Lt. Comdr. 
Mikhail Ruditchev, assistant naval attaché 
of the Soviet Embassy, on the grounds that 
he was attempting to obtain secret military 
information. 

March 12, 1957: A Swedish court sentenced 
Bedros Zartaryan, a Turkish engineer em- 
ployed by a firm which was building Swedish 
naval and air bases, to 10 years at hard labor 
for grand espionage for the Soviet Union. 

March 16, 1957 (diplomatic): Jiri Stejskal, 
third secretary of the Czechoslovak Legation 
in Vienna, was expelled from Austria for 
attempting to bribe a police official to carry 
out espionage work. 

April 24, 1957: Robert Folke Damstedt, 
assistant secretary of the Swedish Atomic 
Energy Commission, was convicted of steal- 
ing secret papers, and was sentenced to 5 
years in prison. 

May 7, 1957: Three men were sentenced to 
death in Greece after being convicted of 
treason and espionage for the Soviet Union. 
Another man was given a life sentence, and 
five other persons were given lesser terms. 

July 23, 1957: West German security offi- 
cials broke a Communist spy ring headquar- 
tered in a Bonn hotel. 

August 9, 1957: Myra Soble, wife of Jack 
Soble, was sentenced to 5% years in prison 
after pleading guilty to charges of espionage. 

August 9, 1957: Jacob Albam was sen- 
tenced to 5% years in prison after pleading 
guilty to espionage in behalf of the Soviet 
Union as a member of the Soble spy ring. 

September 5, 1957: A former Japanese 
Foreign Office official was fined and sentenced 
to prison for selling secrets to a Soviet agent. 

September 20, 1957: U.S. Air Force Capt. 
George French was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment for attempting to sell 
military secrets to the Soviet Union. 

September 25, 1957: An Austrian customs 
service official was arrested for espionage and 
confessed that he turned information over 
to Czech Communist agents. 

October 8, 1957: Jack Soble was sentenced 
to 7 years in prison after pleading guilty to 
heading a spy ring for the Soviet Union. 

November 1957: German officials reveal 
that a former first lieutenant in the West 
German Air Force has been convicted of 
espionage. 

November 15, 1957: Col. Rudolf I. Abel, a 
Soviet intelligence officer, was sentenced to 
30 years in prison and fined $3,000 for passing 
U.S. defense and atomic secrets to Russia. 

February 21, 1958: M. Sgt. Roy A. Rhodes 
was convicted by a U.S. Army court martial 
of conspiring to deliver U.S. secrets to the 
Soviet Union and was sentenced to 5 years 
imprisonment at hard labor and was dis- 
honorably discharged. 

May 19, 1958 (diplomatic): Aleksandr 
Solovyev, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Rome, after being de- 
tained on charges of espionage was asked to 
leave Italy. 

June 7, 1958 (diplomatic): Nikolai I. 
Kurochkin, third secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata for the improper procurement of 
US. Army manuals and other materials. 

July 18, 1958: Brian Linney, an engineer, 
was sentenced to 14 years imprisonment by 
a@ British court for selling secret informa- 
tion to Col. Oldrich Pribyl, a former Czech 
military attaché in England. 

November 20, 1958: Mark Zborowski was 
convicted of perjury in denying to a Fed- 
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eral grand jury investigating espionage that 
he had known Jack Soble. He was 
sentenced to 5 years in prison. 

November 20, 1958: Lt. Hans Berli was 
sentenced by a Swiss military court to 4 
years hard labor for giving classified mili- 
tary secrets to Czech agents. 

February 21, 1959: Einar Bleckinberg, a 
former Danish diplomat, was sentenced in 
Copenhagen to 8 years in prison for spying 
on behalf of Communist Poland. 

January 30, 1960: Horst Ludwig and Fritz 
Briesemeister were sentenced by a West Ger- 
man court to 4 and 5 years at hard labor, re- 
spectively, for treason. Two other defend- 
ants, Werner Jaeger and his wife Hanni, were 
sentenced to 3 years and 18 months. 

April 1, 1960: Anthony M. Wraight, a 
former Royal Air Force officer, was found 
guilty in London of having given military 
information to Russia and was sentenced 
to 3 years in prison. 

May 11, 1960 (diplomatic) : The Swiss Gov- 
ernment arrested and expelled two Soviet 
Embassy Officials for attempting to collect 
secret information on Swiss army installa- 
tions and U.S. rocket bases in West Germany. 

May 23, 1960: U.S. News & World Report 
(p. 54) described Communist espionage in 
West Germany as follows: 

“Last year, in West Germany alone, 2,787 
Communist spies were caught. * * * East 
Germany sent most of them * * * but 264 
were from Russia, 114 from Poland, 63 from 
Czechoslovakia, 11 from Rumania, 8 from 
Hungary and 2 from Bulgaria. 

“During the first 4 months of this year, 
820 more Communist agents were arrested, 
including 691 from East Germany, 72 from 
Russia. Yet only a fraction of all spies sent 
from the Soviet bloc to West Germany are 
caught. 

“The current estimate is that 17,000 Com- 
munist spies are operating in West Ger- 
many. * * * Red agents also make West 
Berlin the kidnaping center of the world. 
Since the war they have tried 340 kidnap- 
ings, succeeded in 255. 

“West German estimates of 17,000 active 
agents do not include either the silent group 
(Polish, Czech and Rumanian spies posing as 
refugees) or the 35,000 members of the out- 
lawed West German Communist Party. 

“Over the years, more than 15,000 Red 
agents have been arrested in West Germany. 
Of these, fewer than 2,000 have been con- 
victed. Many were let off because they con- 
fessed, voluntarily, not long after they en- 
tered West Germany. Others showed they 
were coerced into spying by Red threats to 
their families.” 

Sources: Facts of File; New York Times; 
U.S. Congress, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, “Patterns of Communist Espio- 
nage,” 86th Cong., Ist sess., H. Doc. No. 119, 
January 1959, 81 pp.; U.S. Department of 
State; Washington Post and Times Herald. 





ANNIVERSARY OF NOMINATION OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO BE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not want this day to pass without observ- 
ing that 100 years ago today Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated, in a great struc- 
ture in Chicago known as the Wigwam, 
as the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

I have read a good many accounts as to 
what happened at that convention, and 
particularly those of a New York re- 
porter named Murat Halstead. I think it 
is one of the most fascinating bits of 
reporting I have ever seen. 

Abraham Lincoln was 51 years old 
when he was nominated on May 18, 100 
years ago today. 
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I think it was one of the statesmen 
from New York, Mr. William M. Evarts, 
who made a seconding speech, who used 
@ phrase or two which were not only 
interesting, but very applicable. He 
spoke about, “for the suffrages of the 
whole country.” That is an interes 
phrase. It has been echoed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNsSON], when they have spoken 
of unity. Unity means speaking for the 
whole country. That becomes an in- 
teresting echo from over a century of 
time. 

Also in the speech Mr. Evarts used the 
phrase, in presenting the name of Mr. 
Lincoln, that he was nominating him 
to be “the Chief Magistrate of the 
American Union.” There is a rounded 
sound about the expression, “Chief 
Magistrate of the American Union.” 
This is a Union. It is American. There 
is a Chief Magistrate. His name is 
Dwight David Eisenhower. I glory in 
how he has spoken for the American 
Union under difficult and challenging 
circumstances. 

I wish to add one squib from the 
Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
because he had a dedication of spirit 
to the cause of peace precisely like that 
of the present President of the United 
States. On one occasion Lincoln said: 

The man does not live who is more de- 
voted to peace than Iam. None who would 
do more to preserve it. But it may be neces- 
sary to put the foot down firmly. 


So our President is equally dedicated 
to the cause of peace, and with that 
same devotion and that same firmness 
of spirit he has put his foot down, and 
in so doing merited the applause of our 
people. 

I think I am at liberty to say that the 
President will return to the Nation's 
Capital in midafternoon of Friday of 
this week. I hope that all the citizenry 
who are available and so disposed will 
be able to journey to Andrews Field and 
to greet the President as he returns to 
his own country. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iryield. 

Mr. GRUENING. In regard to the re- 
ference to what took place 100 years ago 
in the Republican convention, history 
has certainly recorded that the Republi- 
can Party made a wonderful choice in 
its nominating Abraham Lincoln for 
President, but I invite attention to the 
fact that at that time there was also 
a magnificent second choice whom the 
Republicans did not choose to call upon. 
That was William Henry Seward, who led 
in the balloting for two ballots and was 
overtaken by Lincoln on the third, but 
who lived on to be one of the great Sec- 
retaries of State in both Lincoln’s and 
Johnson’s Cabinets, and to consummate 
the purchase of Alaska, thus making & 
further great contribution to our Nation, 
even greater than those he had pre- 
viously made as the Governor of New 
York State and as a Member of this 
body. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to 
round out the historical aspects of the 
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matter, the President-elect wisely chose 
as his mate, if it was within his 
choice, a very redoubtable citizen, a great 
scholar, I suppose one of the greatest 
Latin scholars who ever came to the Con- 
gress. He came from Maine, and his 

e was Hannibal Hamlin. He was 
really a great citizen. 





BIRTHDAYS OF SENATOR JAVITS 
AND SENATOR KEATING, OF NEW 


YORK 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
would like to have my friend the Senator 
from New York listen when I say that 

of anniversaries, I would not 
let this day go by without observing that 
this is the anniversary of the birthday of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. Interestingly 
enough, it is also the anniversary of the 
birthday of the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. KeaT1inc]. Probably, never in 
the history of the Senate have there been 
two Senators from the same State who 
have had the same natal day. And sol 
offer my felicitations to my distinguished 
friends, Senator Javits and Senator 
KEATING. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my deep gratitude to my own 
leader. I understand the majority lead- 
er, when I was not in the Chamber earlier 
today, paid a tribute, on our birthday, to 
my colleague, Mr. KEATING, and to me. 
Mr. President, this is unusual, but it is a 
source of deep gratification to me. My 
colleague is not only a colleague, but also 
is a friend. We represent the most 
populous, and, in financial and indus- 
trial terms, the most powerful State in 
the Union. I should like to express to 
him my congratulations to him on his 
birthday, and to affirm our friendship 
and the gratification which I have in 
serving with a colleague in such close 
harness in the interests of so great a 
State. 

Mr. President, it is a strange and 
fortuitous circumstance that Abraham 
Lincoln should have been nominated to 
be President on this day 100 years ago. 
This only enhances the joys of the day 
for me, and I know it does also for my 
colleague, Mr. KEATING. 

I have one other thought which I wish 
to share with my colleague from Illi- 
nois. We have had a bad international 
blow in the last day. I have thought 
about it a great deal today. One does 
think about things on one’s birthday. 
Perhaps this is a day to gain strength for 
what must be the integration of the free 
world and its greater devotion to free- 
dom. I wish to state to my own leader 
the gratification which I have in being 
able to stand in the U.S. Senate and 
to fight for the causes which are con- 
ducive to that objective. 

Tam very grateful to my colleague for 
his affection and the warmth of his 
greeting, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
Wish to join with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader in extending congratula- 
tions to New York’s two famous sons, I 
believe both the Senator from Illinois and 
I served with them in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives, and got to know them and 
to recognize their value at that time. 

It is, of course, a sad occasion, as we 
get older to note each passing birth- 
day. There is nothing we can do about 
it. 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity 
to join with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois in honoring two great mem- 
bers of his party, who have made many 
contributions to the betterment and to 
the welfare of our country in both Houses 
of the Congress. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I, too, 
desire to extend my most heartfelt con- 
gratulations to both the able Senators 
from New York. We have had occasion 
to listen to eloquence from the heart of 
our colleague, the senior Senator [Mr. 
Javits] but it is far more than his 
eloquence; it is, in addition, his ability 
and leadership in so many public causes 
in the Senate, which mellow the hearts 
of the rest of us on this occasion—it 
is his own friendship for his friends. 

I should like to say to Jack, and in 
absentia to his colleague, KEn, that all 
of us in the Senate join in the congratu- 
lations of which our leader on the Re- 
publican side so eloquently spoke and of 
which earlier today the leader of the 
Democratic side spoke. If I may be par- 
doned for saying so, Mr. President, I am 
glad both these stalwart Senators sit on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I also 
join with my colleagues in extending 
congratulations and good wishes to our 
colleagues from New York, the distin- 
guished senior Senator [Mr. Javits] and 
the distinguished junior Senator [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

We know that both of these men are 
men of fine intelligence, with wonderful 
abilities and great capacities. We know 
also that they are men of great integrity, 
humane spirit and heart. They are 
splendid representatives of a great State. 

I know that all of us have treasured— 
as I have particularly treasured—our as- 
sociations and friendship with these two 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I wish to join also with 
the minority leader, the Senator from 
New York, and others, in noting that 
this is the 100th anniversary of the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln to be 
President of the United States. One 
hundred years ago our country faced a 
great problem, the problem of whether 
this country would remain united. We 
survived a great war, a tragic war. That 
war, bad as it was, bound our country 
together. 

I do not wish to draw any analogies 
which may not be quite correct, but I 
think it can be said that today we are 
ina very difficult situation. Our country 
faces great problems as we look ahead. 
One of the factors which has been happy 
and helpful in the last few days has been 
the support given to the President of the 
United States at the summit. 

I hope and believe that that support 
will continue and that our country will 
be unified as we look ahead. 

The summit was a test of the inten- 
tions of the Soviet Union and Mr. Khru- 
shchev. It may be also a test of the 
determination of the people of the 
United States to take whatever measures 
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are necessary to defend our security and 
their determination to pursue whatever 
measures may be necessary toward the 
solution of the issues which have brought 
about the differences between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and also 
our determination to pursue disarma- 
ment continuously. All of those things 
may eventually and ultimately bring 
peace to our country and to the world. 
But I do wish to say that there is some 
similarity between the conditions we face 
today and those faced by the country 
100 years ago. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
add to the words of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] my sincere con- 
gratulations to both Senators from New 
York on this very unusual and happy 
occasion of their birthdays. The junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
a while ago spoke almost in a sad tone 
about the passing of the years and the 
addition of years to his age. I take from 
my own memory a quotation which 
might serve to hearten him. I believe 
it was Tennyson who said: 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d by the 
process of the suns. 


So in achieving age, as we all come to 
our birthdays each year, we may feel the 
weight of years, but I am sure my friends 
will find heart in the words of Tennyson. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as a 
native of New York State I am happy to 
join in the tributes initiated by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader in behalf of 
the two Senators from New York who are 
celebrating their birthdays today. I had 
avery happy contact and experience with 
them before I became a Member of the 
Senate, which was several years ago 
when, as a so-called “Tennessee plan” 
Senator, I was elected by the people of 
Alaska to come to Washington to pro- 
mote the cause of Alaskan statehood. 
The argument was advanced by some 
Members of the Senate and some Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives at 
that time that they did not see how it 
was possible to justify and could not vote 
for admitting Alaska with only a little 
more than 200,000 people, when the great 
State of New York with 15 million peo- 
ple had cnly two Senators. But those 
arguments were not made by the two 
Senators from New York, one of whom. 
Senator Javits, was in the Senate and 
the other Senator KEATING, in the House 
at that time. Both of them voted for 
statehood, thus showing that they took 
a broad national view which extended 
their interest from the East coast far 
into the Pacific to America’s farthest 
western and northern terrain. In doing 
so they demonstrated that they fully ap- 
preciated the great value to our entire 
Nation of the admission of the 49th State. 
They saw the great value in extending 
the frontiers of democracy to within 
naked-eye view of the Soviet police state. 
They rose above the purely parochial ar- 
gument based upon the disparity in pop- 
ulation, between New York State and 
Alaska, understanding fully, as some 
other Members of Congress did not, that 
had the policy been followed from the 
very beginning to admit no new State 
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whose population was smaller than those 
which were already in the Union, we 
would still be a nation of 13 States strung 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Iam happy 
to join in congratulations and best wishes 
to my colleagues from the Empire State 
and to applaud their statemanship on the 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood issue and 
on other issues of national importance 
since that time. 





SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
that one of the striking events which has 
occurred in this country in the last few 
days is the heart-warming support of the 
President evinced by his countrymen. 
The insertion in the Recorp a few mo- 
ments ago by the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt] of the record of 
spying in this country by Russian spies, 
Stalin spies and Khrushchev spies, 
should make every American aware that 
we are not living in a world of fantasy. 
We are living in a world of realism, and 
we also have to engage in a program of 
realism if we are to protect ourselves. 

Mr. President, I hope that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, as well as other Mem- 
bers of the Congress, who can possibly 
do so, will be present to welcome the 
President when he reaches home and to 
express the unity behind the President 
which the leaders of the Senate on both 
sides of the aisle have so well expressed. 
This is a serious time, but I believe the 
unity of the people of the United States 
has never come closer to being a one- 
ness than it has today. I hope it will 
continue. 





AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2131), Cal- 
endar No. 1267. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2131) to amend the Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 25, 
1954, as amended. 





THE B-70 WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, within 
recent days we have seen the hopes of 
the world for peace dashed by the im- 
petuous and irresponsible tirades of Mr. 
Khrushchey at the Paris summit confer- 
ence. 

Instead of moving in the direction of 
disarmament and an easing of the ten- 
sions, we find to the distress and disap- 
pointment of the free world that we and 
the Russians are entering a period of 
even greater intensified cold war maneu- 
vers in which the gravest consequences 
may be anticipated. 

The question that seriously concerns 
me in that connection is, again, the ade- 
quacy and confidence that we can place 
in our Defense Establishment. 

This body has heard prolonged and 
able debate by the junior Senator from 
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California [Mr. ENGLE], by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON], 
and others concerning the attributes and 
superiority of the B—70 bomber. 

The Senate, Mr. President, has also 
heard that our danger point in our mili- 
tary security will occur in the next few 
years during which we are attempting 
desperately to close the missile gap. 

I find it indefensible for the adminis- 
tration to have cut the $365 million B-70 
budget approved by Congress last year 
to a figure of only $150 million this year. 
And I note with grave concern that the 
administration advocates an expenditure 
of only $75 million for fiscal 1961, when 
the amount for the B—70 should have 
been $463 million for fiscal 1961. 

Where does this type of fiscal juggling 
of our military defenses place this 
country? 

To me, it means that by the middle 
of this decade, we will have not a fleet of 
some 60 or more B—-70 bombers capable 
of almost instantaneous arrival at a 
troubled area and capable of penetrating 
any known defense the Russians now 
have. But what we will have will be a 
mere prototype, an experimental model, 
which will not assure us that we can do 
what has to be done. 

This will not, Mr. President, accom- 
plish what many of our outstanding 
military leaders and congressional ex- 
perts claim we should have at that criti- 
cal time. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues in the 
Senate and Americans everywhere who 
are concerned with national defense to 
reexamine our vulnerability, to reexam- 
ine the scuttling of the B-70 program, 
and I am sure they will come to the con- 
clusion that this country cannot afford 
to risk placing all of our confidence in 
the B-47’s and B-52’s of the Strategic 
Air Command and fixed, above-ground 
ICBM bases, together with Polaris, which 
may, in fact, be inadequate to a task 
which may come to them within the 
next few years. 

Without the B-70 in our free world 
arsenal, our security would be doubtful. 
We could not, for example, place utmost 
confidence in our ICBM’s, and we could 
not forever rely on the Strategic Air 
Command’s present inventory. 

This airplane, if we provide for its 
production now, would be the only re- 
callable weapon that would be in our in- 
ventory even after all of our missiles are 
in place. Flying overhead even as a dip- 
lomatic weapon, it could be incalculable 
visible evidence of the military strength 
of this country. 

It offers for us a weapon which could 
be directed toward the Soviet Union 
within minutes, and would require the 
U.S.S.R. to divert untold resources in 
manpower and treasure in seeking to 
provide a defense against the B—70. Itis 
the one weapon that I feel would be ex- 
clusive to our inventory and which the 
Russians would not be capable of match- 
ing for some time. 

The B-70 program, in my opinion, 
should be speeded up and placed on a 
crash program basis if that is what it 
will take to deliver these excellent air- 
planes at the earliest possible moment. 
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To my mind, it represents an insurance 
policy which this country cannot afford 
to take lightly. 

I hope that my colleagues in the Sen. 
ate will weigh the evidence that has 
been presented in favor of the B-70 
weapons system, and reexamine the con- 
tribution this system is ready to make 
to our defenses before unthinkingly sub. 
scribing to the administration policy 
a it is something we can do with- 
out. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 18, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S.684. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Degnan, William C, Williams, Harry Eakon, 
Jacob Beebe, Thorvald Ohnstad, Evan §, 
Henry, Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Kotila, 
Bernark Rock, Bud J. Carlson, Charles F. 
Curtis, and A, N, Dake; 

S.2317. An act for the relief of Mary 
Alice Clements; 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin; 

S.2779. An act relating to the election 
under section 1372 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the Augusta Furni- 
ture Company, Inc., of Staunton, Va.; 

S.J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to permit cer- 
tain temporary and permanent construction 
work on the Capitol grounds in connection 
with the erection of a building on privately- 
owned property adjacent thereto. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
MORROW 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 19, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


TO- 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 4: 17: The Lord stood with 
me,and strengthened me. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, who 
alone can make us equal to every un- 
toward circumstance and every bitter 
calamity, wilt Thou give us a sense of 
security and strength as we walk a dim 
and shadowy way whose meaning our 
finite minds cannot comprehend. 

Grant unto us the chivalry and cour- 
age of a strong faith which is confident 
that our anchor will hold no matter how 
fiercely the storms of adversity may rage 
and that out of the welter of world trag- 
edy there will emerge a new and nobler 
era for all mankind. 

Hear us as we daily pray that the na- 
tions of the earth may be drawn into 4 
closer and deeper fellowship with one an- 
other, possessing the same passionate 
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strivings after peace and righteousness 


and inspired with the same earnest long- 
ings to be comrades in the doing of Thy 


In the name of our blessed Lord we 
pray. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar 

Wednesday. The Clerk will call the 
ttees. 

Mr. MCCORMACK (after the Commit- 

tee on the District of Columbia was 

called). Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


inquiry. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Committee 
on the District of Columbia was called. 
The next committee in order today or 
any future day when action is taken 
under Calendar Wednesday would be the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The SPEAKER. 'r’hat is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call of Calendar 
Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, has the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia been 
called and passed ? 

The SPEAKER. The committee has 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 





HIGHWAY INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the May 
21 issue of Labor, a periodical put out by 
the railway labor organizations, devotes 
an article to the current highway in- 
vestigation of the Roads Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

It uses the words “shocking, biggest 
scandals, fantastic,” and so forth, and 
borders on the overly enthusiastic use of 
the spectacular. The writer of that 
article further professes agony and at- 
tempts to malign all the railroaders 
against new highways despite the fact 
they might use them in their daily 
travels to and from work or just for the 
fun of Sunday driving. 

However, for myself, speaking as a 
member of that subcommittee, I think 
the writer could not have been present 
at the hearings and heard all the testi- 
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mony. I have been in the supply and 
materials and contracting business and 
feel qualified to pass on this subject. 
You know, the parallel that comes to my 
mind about this situation in Oklahoma 
is something like a bank clerk being in 
collusion with the vice president of a 
bank—how long does it take the presi- 
dent or board of directors to find out 
something improper had been going on— 
perhaps until the Federal bank examiner 
comes around and uncovers the mess, if 
he is lucky and the bank clerk and board 
of directors do not attempt to conceal 
the dereliction from the examiner, 
which is the sort of thing which hap- 
pened in the Oklahoma case. 

To attribute the program as being 
full of corruption because of the Okla- 
homa incident is gross injustice to the 
rest of the highway construction pro- 
gram and untrue. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wi1LIs] I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary may be permitted to sit 
today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





SAN LUIS UNIT OF THE CENTRAL 
VALLEY PROJECT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7155) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construc- 
tion and operation of such unit, and for 
other purposes. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 94] 
Alexander Durham Murray 
Allen Forand Pillion 
Baring Gavin Powell 
Blitch Gilbert Preston 
Bonner Green, Oreg. Roberts 
Brown, Mo. Hébert Rogers, Tex. 
Buckley Jackson Santangelo 
Cannon Johnson, Colo. Scott 
Celler Kilburn Short 
Chelf Landrum Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn. Mitchell Taylor 
Dawson Morris, Okla Walter 
Diggs Moulder Williams 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 393 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





SAN LUIS UNIT OF THE CENTRAL 
VALLEY PROJECT 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 7155, 
with Mr. TuHompson of Texas in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read through section 1, ending on line 
21, page 3 of the bill. 

If there are no amendments to this 
section, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: On 
page 3 at end of line 21 insert new paragraph 
to be known as paragraph (b) to read as 
follows: 

“No water provided by the Federal San 
Luis unit shall be delivered in the Federal 
San Luis service area to any water user for 
the production on newly irrigated lands of 
any basic agricultural commodity, as defined 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity as estimated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the marketing year 
in which the bulk of the crop would nor- 
mally be marketed and which will be in ex- 
cess of the normal supply as defined in sec- 
tion 301(b) (10) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, unless the 
Secretary calls for an increase in production 
of such commodity in the interest of na- 
tional security.” 

Then renumber the first paragraph as sec- 
tion 1(a) and renumber other sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to keep 
within some reason this particular au- 
thorization bill. This is similar to the 
language which is contained in the Sen- 
ate bill, although not identical. The 
language contained in the Senate bil) 
we find here, had some technicalities as 
to what marketing year would be in- 
volved. All this does is to say that we 
are not going to here authorize the use 
of water to promote further surpluses, 
and we take the basic crops, which are 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice—I believe 
corn has been included on a different 
formula—and say that the irrigation dis- 
tricts or the water districts cannot con- 
tract for the use of this water on this new 
land, if there is any new land irrigated— 
and I assume there will be—to provide 
more surplus crops. 

Now, I might say to the gentleman 
from California, if he will give me his 
attention, that I would like for him to 
answer for me at this time a question 
about the cotton acreage production in 
this particular area. As I understood 
the gentleman from California yesterday 
in reply to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the gentleman from California 


«coppegrerts 
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assured the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that despite the fact that the com- 
mittee report said that there were 132,000 
acres of cotton, the result of this particu- 
lar legislation, if enacted, would be to 
reduce the cotton acreage. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. In answer to the question 
yesterday, I stated that rather than in- 
creasing any acreage in cotton, it defi- 
nitely would reduce the acreage. Of 
course, I am basing that on actual, prac- 
tical knowledge of the area and what 
will happen once we develop and get 
some sweet water, pure water, that will 
grow fruits and many other things that 
the present water will not grow due to 
the chemicals within that water. The 
particular material referred to in the re- 
port was taken from the original Bureau 
of Reclamation report, and apparently 
the assumption was there that certainly 
the acreage would not increase. It is my 
opinion, and it was testified before our 
committee at length by a great many 
people farming in the area, that cotton 
acreage would go down substantially and 
grain acreage, as such probably would 
disappear, because it is much more feas- 
ible economically to produce vines—that 
is, grapes and fruits of various types— 
nuts and many of the other specialty 
crops in this semitropical area than it is 
to produce things like grain or cotton 
which we are forced to do now because 
of the chemicals in the water which we 
are pumping from the deep wells. 

If the gentleman will yield further, let 
me say this: So far as I am concerned, 
I am happy to accept his amendment. 
I realize that many times people in some 
of the areas would prefer not to have 
this language, feeling that it might cause 
some problem. However, I am in com- 
plete agreement with him; under no cir- 
cumstances do I want to see, and I be- 
lieve no one in California wants to see 
any increase in production of crops that 
are in surplus. It is my firm conviction, 
as I think it is that of the people of Cali- 
fornia, that what we would be permitted 
to do here under diversification is to re- 
duce production substantially. On that 
basis I am happy to accept the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. I might say to the 
gentleman that it does not make sense 
to us to pay people to take cotton land 
out of production in one part of the 
country and then legislate to put land 
into cotton production in another part 
of the country. It does not make reason, 
although I recognize that in our agricul- 
tural approach in this country the rule 
of reason is not the rule of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I should like to say the 
amendment the gentleman has offered 
has materially strengthened this bill; it 
has improved it. I want to commend 


him for offering this amendment. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] has expired. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment makes a lot of sense 
and I certainly shall support it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might say to the gentleman that 
the junior Senator from California 
made the statement in the other body 
on the 12th day of May that the effect 
on the basic crops that would be affected 
in this area would be to reduce produc- 
tion and acreage. They want the land 
for the production of vegetables and oth- 
er crops of that kind. I appreciate the 
support given me in protecting the 
growers of our basic crops. They are 
limited now by a¢ereage allotments. My 
amendment provides that this bill shall 
not jeopardize those allotments and the 
water will not be used to increase sur- 
plus crops. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on 
behalf of the United States, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the 
joint-use facilities, in order that the State 
may, without cost to the United States, de- 
liver water in service areas outside the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area as described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project’, dated December 17, 1956. 
Said agreement shall recite that the liability 
of the United States thereunder is contin- 
gent upon the availability of appropriations 
to carry out its obligations under the same. 
No funds shall be appropriated to com- 
mence construction of the San Luis unit 
under any such agreement, except for the 
preparation of design and specifications and 
other preliminary work, prior to ninety 
calendar days (which ninety days, however, 
shall not include days on which either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three calendar days to a day 
certain) after it has been submitted to the 
Congress, and then only if neither the House 
nor the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has disapproved it by committee 
resolution within said ninety days. If such 
an agreement has not been executed by Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, and if, after consultation with 
the Governor of the State, the Secretary 
determines that the prospects of reaching 
accord on the terms thereof are not reason- 
ably firm, he may proceed to construct and 
operate the San Luis unit in accordance with 
section 1 of this Act: Provided, That, if the 
Secretary so determines, he shall report 
thereon to the Congress and shall not com- 
mence construction for ninety calendar days 
from the date of his report (which ninety 
days, however, shall not include days on 
which either the House of Representatives 
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or the Senate is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days). In 
considering the prospects of reaching accord 
on the terms of the agreement the Secre- 
tary shall give substantial weight to any 
relevant affirmative action theretofore taken 
by the State, including the enactment of 
State legislation authorizing the State to 
acquire and convey to the United States 
title to lands to be used for the San Luis unit 
or assistance given by it in financing Federa] 
design and construction of the unit. The 
authority conferred upon the Secretary by 
the first sentence of this section shall not, 
except as is otherwise provided in this sec. 
tion, be construed as a limitation upon the 
exercise by him of the authority conferreg 
in section 1 of this Act, but if the State shal 
agree that, if it later enlarges the joint-use 
facilities, or any of them, it will pay an 
equitable share of the cost to the United 
States of those facilities as initially con- 
structed before utilizing them for the stor- 
age or delivery of water and will bear the 
entire cost of enlarging the same and if, 
as a part of said equitable share, it makes 
available to the Secretary sufficient funds to 
pay the additional cost of designing and con- 
structing the joint-use facilities so as to 
permit enlargement, it shall have an irre- 
vocable right to enlarge or modify such fa- 
cilities at any time in the future, and a 
perpetual right to the use of such additional 
capacity: Provided, That the performance 
of such work by the State, after approval 
of its plans by the Secretary, shall be so car- 
ried on as not to interfere unduly with the 
operation of the project for the purposes 
set forth in section 1 of this Act and the use 
of the additional capacity for water service 
shall be limited to service outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area: And pro- 
vided further, That this right may be relin- 
quished by the State at any time at its 
option. 

Sec. 3. The agreement between the United 
States and the State referred to in section 
2 of this Act shall provide, among other 
things, that— 

(a) the joint-use facilities to be con- 
structed by the Secretary shall be so de- 
signed and constructed to such capacities 
and in such manner as to permit either (i) 
immediate integration and coordinated op- 
eration with the State’s water projects by 
providing, among other things, a capacity in 
San Luis Reservoir of approximately two 
million one hundred thousand acre-feet and 
corresponding capacities in the other Jjoint- 
use facilities or (ii) such subsequent en- 
largement or other modification as may be 
required for integration and coordinated op- 
eration therewith; 

(b) the State shall make available to the 
Secretary during the construction period 
sufficient funds to pay an equitable share of 
the construction costs of any facilities de- 
signed and constructed as provided in para- 
graph (a) above. The State contribution 
shall be made in annual installments, each 
of which bears approximately the same ratio 
to total expenditures during that year as the 
total of the State’s share bears to the total 
cost of the facilities; the State may make 
advances to the United States in order to 
maintain a timely construction schedule of 
the joint-use facilities and the works of the 
San Luis unit to be used by the State and 
the United States; 

(c) the State may at any time after ap- 
proval of its plans by the Secretary and at 
its own expense enlarge or modify San Luis 
Dam and Reservoir and other facilities to be 
used jointly by the State and the United 
States, but the performance of such work 
shall be so carried on as not to interfere 
unduly with the operation of the San Luis 
unit for the purposes set forth in section 
1 of this Act; 

(da) the United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an equitable share of the 
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ation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the joint-use facilities; 

(e) promptly after execution of this 
a ent between the Secretary and the 
State, and for the purpose of said agreement, 
the State shall convey to the United States 
title to any lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way which it then owns and which are re- 

uired for the joint-use facilities. The 
State shall be given credit for the costs of 
these lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
toward its share of the construction cost 
of the joint-use facilities. The State shall 
likewise be given credit for any funds ad- 
vanced by it to the Secretary for prepara- 
tion of designs and specifications or for any 
other work in connection with the joint-use 
facilities; 

(f) the rights to the use of capacities of 
the joint-use facilities of the San Luis unit 
shall be allocated to the United States and 
the State, respectively, in such manner as 
may be mutually agreed upon. The United 
States shall not be restricted in the exercise 
of its right so allocated, which shall be suffi- 
cient to carry out the purposes of section 1 
of this Act and which shall extend through- 
out the repayment period and so long there- 
after as title to the works remains in the 
United States. The State shall not be re- 
stricted in the exercise of its allocated right 
to the use of the capacities of the joint-use 
facilities for water service outside the Federal 
San Luis unit service area; 

(g) the Secretary may turn over to the 
State the care, operation, and maintenance 
of any works of the San Luis unit which are 
used jointly by the United States and the 
State at such time and under such condi- 
tions as shall be agreed upon by the Sec- 
retary and the State; 

(h) notwithstanding transfer of the care, 
operation, and maintenance of any works 
to the State, as hereinbefore provided, 
any organization which has theretofore en- 
tered into a contract with the United States 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
and amendments thereto, for a water supply 
through the works of the San Luis unit, 
including joint-use facilities, shall continue 
to be subject to the same limitations and 
obligations and to have and to enjoy the 
same rights which it would have had under 
its contract with the United States and the 
provisions of paragraph (4) of section 1 of 
the Act of July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483, 43 
U.S.C. 485h-1) in the absence of such trans- 
fer, and its enjoyment of such rights shall 
be without added cost or other detriment 
arising from such transfer; 

(i) if a nonreimbursable allocation to the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife has been made as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1080, 16 U.S.C. 662), as amended, the fea- 
tures of the unit to which such allocations 
is attributable shall, notwithstanding trans- 
fer of the care, operation, and maintenance 
to the State, be operated and maintained in 
such wise as to retain the bases upon which 
such allocation is premised and, upon fail- 
ure so to operate and maintain those fea- 
tures, the amount allocated thereto shall be- 
come a reimbursable cost to be paid by the 

(j) the State shall not serve any lands 
within the Federal San Luis unit service area 
except as such service is required as a con- 
sequence of its acceptance of the care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of works under para- 
graph (g) of this section. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BaLpwin: On 
page 10, following line 10, insert following 
new section: section 4: 

“If the Secretary proceeds to construct, 
Operate, and maintain the San Luis works 
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under the terms of section 1 of this Act 
solely as a Federal project, the operation 
shall be subject to the following restriction: 

“Whenever the chlorides in the water at 
the head of the Delta-Mendota Canal ex- 
ceed 150 parts per million during the months 
of July, August, or September, the mean 
daily diversion from the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta to San Luis unit via Tracy 
pumping plant and Delta-Mendota Canal as 
measured at the San Luis pumping plant 
shall not exceed the mean daily import to 
the Sacramento Valley from the Trinity 
project.” 

Renumber the remaining sections of the 
bill. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to protect 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
from undue infiltration of salt water 
during the summer months. . This 
amendment provides that in the event 
the chlorides in the water at the head 
of the Delta-Mendota Canal exceed 150 
parts per million during the months of 
July, August, or September, the mean 
daily diversion from the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta to the San Luis unit 
via Tracy pumping plant and Delta- 
Mendota Canal as measured at the San 
Luis pumping plant shall not exceed the 
mean daily import to the Sacramento 
Valley from the Trinity River project, 
which shall be defined as the mean daily 
release from Whiskeytown Reservoir. 
The effect of this amendment would be 
to bar any pumping of water from 
sources which are natural to the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Delta in the event 
chlorides exceed 150 parts per million 
at the head of the Delta-Mendota Canal. 
Since the Trinity River project will in- 
troduce additional water into the Sacra- 
mento River channel which is not nat- 
ural to the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta, the residents of the delta would 
have no riparian rights as to the Trinity 
River water and, therefore, they would 
have no legal right to endeavor to bar 
the use of this Trinity River water in 
the San Luis project, even during the 
summer months of July, August, or Sep- 
tember. However, this amendment 
would recognize the right of these resi- 
dents of the delta to bar pumping in the 
San Luis project of waters which are 
natural to the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta such as the water from the 
Shasta Dam, Folsom Dam, Monticello 
Dam, and other similar dams on tribu- 
taries of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin River, whenever the chlorides ex- 
ceed 150 parts per million at the head 
of the Delta-Mendota Canal. This 
amendment will give protection to the 
residents of the delta from undue salinity 
infiltration. 

Since it has been stated both in the 
committee report on H.R. 7155 and in 
the floor debate that the primary period 
during which water will be pumped into 
the San Luis project will be during the 
winter months, this amendment should 
have no adverse effect whatsoever on the 
operation of the San Luis project. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. SISK. I appreciate very much the 
problem the gentleman has in the area 
he represents, and I am fully cognizant 
of the problem he seeks to solve to be 
sure it does not recur. I am completely 
in accord with the position he takes. 
Therefore, I personally am very happy 
to accept the amendment the gentleman 
is offering. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to accept 
the amendment. It will relieve a situa- 
tion which is worrying the people in the 
area the gentleman represents. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining a drainage system for the San 
Luis unit, the Secretary is authorized to 
permit the use thereof by other parties un- 
der contracts the terms of which are as 
nearly similar as is practicable to those re- 
quired by the Federal reclamation laws in the 
case of irrigation repayment or service con- 
tracts and is further authorized to enter into 
agreements and participate in construction 
and operation of drainage facilities designed 
to serve the general area of which the lands 
to be served by the San Luis unit are a part, 
to the extent the works authorized in section 
1 of this Act contribute to drainage require- 
ments of said area. The Secretary is also 
authorized to permit the use of the irriga- 
tion facilities of the San Luis unit, including 
its facilities for supplying pumping energy, 
under contracts entered into pursuant to 
section 1 of the Act of February 21, 1911 (36 
Stat. 925; 43 U.S.C. 523). 

Sec. 5, The Secretary is directed to plan 
the works authorized in this Act. in such a 
manner as to contemplate and make possible 
the future provision of Central Valley proj- 
ect service, by way of the Pacheco Tunnel 
route, to lands and municipalities in Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 
Counties heretofore anticipated as a pos- 
sibility by the Acts of December 14, 1949 
(63 Stat. 852) and August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 
937). Construction of additional works to 
provide such service shall not be undertaken 
until a report demonstrating their physical 
and economic feasibility has been completed, 
reviewed by the State, and approved by the 
Secretary, and the works have been author- 
ized by Act of Congress. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 11, line 9, strike out “December” and 
insert “October’’. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized, in con- 
nection with the San Luis unit, to construct 
minimum basic public recreational facili- 
ties and to arrange for the operation and 
maintenance of the same by the State or an 
appropriate local agency or organization. 
The cost of such facilities shall be nonre- 
turnable and nonreimbursable under the 
Federal reclamation laws. 


amendment was 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a perfecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 
page 11, line 20, strike “suih” and insert 
“such”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. The provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws shall not be applicable to water 
deliveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Val- 
ley Project”, dated December 17, 1956. 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ULLMAN: On 
page 11, after line 22, strike out lines 23 
and 24, and on page 12 strike out lines 1 
through 5. 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment to strike out section 7 
of the bill. I want to state at the out- 
set, I am in favor of this project. It is 
an excellent project. It is one that is 
very greatly needed to develop fully the 
limited water resources of this area. But 
I want to explain something about this 
project. This is a joint undertaking, an 
undertaking between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State of California. It 
has taken many months and many years 
of negotiations between the two groups 
in order to find some area of agreement 
in which they can go forward and de- 
velop these water resources. In this bill 
which is before you, they have arrived 
at partial agreement, an agreement only 
to this limited extent, it provides that 
at some time in the future, an arrange- 
ment shall be worked out between the 
State of California and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to the joint construction and 
operation of the San Luis project. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to go along 
with this concept because I think this is 
probably the only way we can proceed 
in order to get the water resources prop- 
erly developed. But I am very much in- 
terested as I know my colleagues are in 
protecting the basic reclamation law, the 
practices and the safeguards governing 
reclamation that we have built up over 
these many years. I am particularly 
concerned about preserving the 160-acre 
limitation in this project. When the 
Federal Government spends money, the 
money of all the people of the Nation, to 
develop a reclamation project, the bene- 
fits should be spread as broadly and as 
widely as possible and we should be par- 
ticularly careful that no large landowners 
or special interest gain special enrich- 
ment. That, in effect, is what this 
amendment says. Now this is a sound 
provision. It is one that the people of 
America have insisted upon all through 
these years. Section 7 would, in effect, 


say that the portion of the project that 
is beyond the Federal service area should 
not be subject to this limitation. Due 
to the vagueness of the Federal-State re- 
lationship and due to the fact that no 
agreement has been worked out, this, in 
effect, becomes a Trojan horse section— 
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it opens wide doors to special privilege. 
There are tremendous landholders here 
who are very much interested in getting 
all the benefits they can from this proj- 
ect. If we leave this section in the doors 
are open to circumvent the basic recla- 
mation laws and the 160-acre limitation. 
The issue is this: Shall Federal benefits 
and Federal safeguards follow Federal 
investment? I am not here to tell you 
that we should try to superimpose upon 
the State all of our Federal requirements. 
All I say is that Federal benefits should 
follow Federal investments. If we leave 
out section 7, you have a complete bill. 
This provision was not included in the 
original legislation. Our committee ex- 
perts say the section is surplusage. The 
only reason I can determine why it was 
put in the bill is because there are large 
landholders in the area who want to gain 
special privileges. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Does not the gentle- 
man from Oregon remember the discus- 
sion that took place in committee, to the 
effect that this was a part of the agree- 
ment between the northern and south- 
ern interests in California, and that they 
were supposed to be in agreement? This 
section 7 came before our committee and 
was treated by our committee as a part 
of the understanding between the in- 
terets in the State of California. The 
gentleman also understands, I think, 
that the committee on which he serves, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, is not desirous of having these 
intrastate quarrels thrashed out on the 
floor of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon may be permitted to pro- 
ceed for another 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. So it does follow that 
this language is in this bill for a purpose; 
that is, to show that wherever there is 
a State interest involved, if the State fa- 
cility is paid for entirely by State funds, 
then the Federal law should not be ap- 
plicable to that particular project or part 
of a project. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Certainly what the 
gentleman has said is true. But this par- 
ticular provision is one on which land- 
holders and interests in the southern 
California area were particularly insist- 
ent. It has been said repeatedly on the 
floor that this section is redundant, that 
you do not need this language in the 
bill in order to carry forward the pur- 
poses of the act. It has been said re- 
peatedly that this does not change the 
reclamation law. If it does not change 
the reclamation law, then why is it in the 
bill? I have grave fear, and many others 
join me in that fear that this section will 
be the vehicle to circumvent the 160-acre 
limitation. Why would there be this 
great fight over this section unless some- 
body had a great deal to gain? 
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The proponents of the section have 
said: ““We do not want it to get into the 
courts.” I say: What do you have to 
fear from the courts if you are not chang- 
ing reclamation law? If it does change 
the reclamation law, then we should 
analyze that change on its own merits, 
This the committee has not done. If it 
does not change the reclamation law, it 
has no business in this bill. It is sur- 
plusage. There is no question of States 
rights here. On page 8, it says: 

The State shall not be restricted in the 
exercise of its allocated right to the use of 
the capacities of the joint-use facilities for 
water service outside the Federal San Luis 
unit service area. 


We are not attempting to foist any- 
thing upon the State. All we want to do 
is to safeguard our Federal investment; 
make sure we maintain the safeguards 
on the Federal investment. 

I hope my colleagues will concur in 
this amendment. The other body took 
several days to debate this issue. They 
finally struck this section out, and I am 
sure those who want this bill will vote to 
strike this section and allow the bill 
to become law. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman. Fourteen 
or fifteen years ago this was a hot issue. 
It defeated a Democratic Senator for re- 
election from our State. The very asso- 
ciations and groups who are now advo- 
cating the repeal of the land limitation 
clause of the reclamation law are the 
same ones who were advocating its re- 
peal then. You can tell me all you want 
to that there is not something to be 
gained by keeping section 7 in the bill. I 
do not believe it. The ones who are trying 
to retain it are the prototype of those 
who have been against the 160-acre 
limitation clause for the past 30 years. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I, too, want to 
congratulate the gentleman on his state- 
ment, and particularly because I come 
from southern California. I want to say, 
very frankly, I believe that if there was 
not something that some very special 
groups could see to their advantage from 
retaining this provision in the bill, I do 
not think it would be in. I can see no 
harm in taking it out. I do not believe 
in any way it will jeopardize the sale of 
bonds on the California project. I 
earnestly support the gentleman in what 
he is saying. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the best that can be 
said of the arguments thus far made in 
favor of the pending amendment is that 
they are in error. What we have here is 
not one project, but two separate proj- 
ects: One project to serve roughly 
a million acres in Mr. Stsx’s area, the 
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central Joaquin Valley, California, out 
of the Federal project; and in addition 
to the project to serve Mr. Sisk’s area 
we have a separate State water project. 

Both of these projects, because of the 
geographical facts of life in California, 
have to occupy the same reservoir site in 
order to store their water; so we got to- 
gether on building a dam at the San Luis 
site, which is the only available site that 
will hold both State water and Federal 
water. They are each going to put their 
own water into it; they are each going 
to take their own water out of it. There 
is a sharing of the costs; the State is pay- 
ing its fair share and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is paying its share to construct 
this reservoir. I do not see why any 
Federal law should be imposed upon the 
water produced by the State any more 
than there is any reason why State law 
should be imposed on the Federal proj- 
ect. If anybody reads the Constitution 
and believes we have State governments 
and a Federal Government he should 
realize that this is a matter of States 
rights, and there should be no interfer- 
ence from the Federal Government. 

Why do the people from southern Cali- 
fornia want this section 7 left in if the 
report says it is surplusage? Insofar as 
our committee and the Congress is con- 
cerned it is surplusage, but from the Cal- 
ifornia State standpoint it is not surplus- 
age. ‘They look at it from the stand- 
point of removing the possibility of long 
litigious lawsuits over the next 20 years 
which will delay the project while those 
lawsuits are being carried through the 
various courts, and which would keep this 
arid and thirsty area from getting the 
water it needs for many years. I ask that 
it be kept in for that reason, and I ask 
that it be kept in for the additional rea- 
son that it will make it impossible for 
certain areas in Kern County to join in 
with the State-financed plan; and, as a 
consequence, the people further south 
who must take this water and use it in 
their factories, their homes, and their 
industries will have, by themselves alone, 
to build the conduit to carry this water 
up over the mountains and down into 
the valleys, a very, very expensive job. 
It will increase the cost to our workers 
and to our industries and to our homes 
unmercifully if we have to do this. So 
that is the second reason we wish to have 
this in. 

The third reason, of course, is to avoid 
the delay in getting the bond issue, be- 
cause you cannot issue State water 
bonds and get a financial house to float 
them while there is litigation pending. 
This particular section 7 spells out here 
once and for all what is a fact, that the 
Federal reclamation law does not inter- 
fere with the State project, and removes 
the possibility of carrying this thing up 
through the courts of the land through 
the course of some 20 years, with the 
consequent delay of getting water serv- 
ice to our people. 

The most zealous protector of the 160- 
acre limitation that we know of in this 
land, the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, under date of yesterday advised 
each and every one of the Members of 
this body that it recommends retention 
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of section 7. Of course, its recommen- 
dation is based on the very reasons I 
have given. 

In closing its memorandum to the 
Congress, the National Reclamation As- 
sociation said this: 

The San Luis project is urgently needed. 
Your support for the bill, H.R. 7155, with 
section 7 included, would be very greatly 
appreciated. 


That comes from the most zealous 
protector of the 160-acre limitation in 
the country. They know and they un- 
derstand this situation, and they recom- 
mend that the amendment before you be 
defeated. They recommend it in the 
interest of the maximum use of water 
in this water-short land of ours, they 
recommend it in the interest of the 
progress of the West and thereby in the 
interest of the progress of the rest of the 
Nation. They realize that the argu- 
ments upon which the amendment be- 
fore you is based are fallacious. They 
have analyzed the matter and they say 
to the Congress of the United States: 
“Act sensibly, keep section 7 in there, 
permit the project to go ahead as it 
should go ahead on a sound basis, recog- 
nizing the difference in jurisdiction be- 
tween the State and Federal Govern- 
ment and if a 160-acre limitation is 
proper in the State area, let the State 
impose it.” 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] to de- 
lete section 7 from the San Luis bill. 

Debate yesterday and today has opened 
up the question with which this amend- 
ment is concerned, namely, the question 
of how Federal reclamation law shall ap- 
ply to a project of this unique nature 
which involves joint Federal and State 
investment. Let me reiterate that this 
is a unique problem because it is a joint 
Federal-State project that we are plan- 
ning at San Luis. 

Normally, Federal reclamation law 
would apply to a federally constructed 
reclamation project. Normally, it would 
not apply to a State-constructed project. 
But this is a joint Federal-State project 
and the entirely honest and legitimate 
question of how reclamation law shall 
apply here arises. 

The bill in the original form proposes 
to answer this question simply by stat- 
ing that water taken from the San Luis 
Reservoir to be used in the Federal Cen- 
tral Valley project shall be subject to 
Federal reclamation law and that water 
taken from the reservoir for all other 
purposes shall be specifically freed from 
Federal reclamation law. It is section 7 
which states this latter provision. 

This formula is unacceptable. It ig- 
nores the all-important fact that Federal 
reclamation law has traditionally been 
stated not in terms of where water is 
used, but in terms of the facilities 
through which it is developed. There can 
be no question about it. Title 43 of the 
United States Code, section 523, reads: 

Water impounded, stored, or carried in 
Federal reclamation facilities shall be sub- 
ject to Federal reclamation law. 
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Because this formula is unacceptable— 
the formula set forth in the present bill 
in its section 7—we should delete it as 
proposed in the Ullman amendment. 

The fact is that waters to be accumu- 
lated in the San Luis Reservoir will have 
been developed elsewhere in the various 
mountainous regions of the State of Cali- 
fornia and will have been regulated and 
controlled by such facilities as Shasta 
Dam, Keswick Dam, Nimbus Dam, Fol- 
som Dam, and others—all projects con- 
structed with Federal funds. Then, on 
top of that, at San Luis itself, these 
waters shall have been stored in an- 
other facility dependent upon Federal 
funds. Let us not forget that the San 
Luis Reservoir substructure will be en- 
tirely a Federal project. If the State of 
California does, in the final instance, 
participate to make the San Luis Reser- 
voir a joint Federal-State project—if it 
does, it will add to the basic Federal sub- 
structure. 

Now, it is not my contention that the 
Federal reclamation law should apply to 
waters developed entirely by the State 
of California. What Iam saying is that 
the definition of so-called State waters 
included in this legislation in its section 
7 is simply not correct. In direct con- — 
flict with Federal reclamation law, the 
language of this section would set as a 
basis for the application of the law the 
standard of where it is to be used. In- 
stead, the law traditionally applies on 
the basis of what facilities are used to 
develop and accumulate the water. 

Clearly, then, section 7 of this measure 
is a device to bypass and confuse exist- 
ing Federal reclamation law. It should, 
therefore, be removed. 

I take issue with my good friend and 
colleague from the 14th District of Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HacGeni who yesterday sug- 
gested that those of us who oppose the 
formula provided in section 7 should 
themselves offer clarifying language. 

On the contrary, it is plain enough on 
the face of it that those who propose to 
bypass Federal reclamation law by put- 
ting forth this kind of formula, when 
their proposals are called to light and 
criticized, must then themselves suggest 
an alternative—presumably one more in 
line with traditional reclamation prin- 
ciples. Furthermore, if they cannot 
offer an acceptable alternative, I be- 
lieve we have no choice but to strike 
section 7 from this measure and leave a 
final determination of the question to the 
courts. 

I think it remains only to be pointed 
out once again that the result of pass- 
ing this bill without cleaning up the mat- 
ter of Federal reclamation law can only 
be unjust enrichment of the various 
large land owners who will benefit by 
receiving water from facilities built in 
some substantial degree with Federal 
tax revenues. 

I urge strongly that our colleagues sup- 
port the Ullman amendment, because, in 
doing so, we will be preventing the by- 
passing of Federal reclamation law. 
Then, with this question answered, we 
can join in supporting the San Luis proj- 
ect which is so vital to the State of Cali- 
fornia and which, in its large purposes, 
has my full support. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
at the outset that I was not in Congress 
at the time when my colleague from 
California waged his fight, and I am one 
of those who wants to retain section 7, 
and I was not a part of that fight. Nor 
does this San Luis project deliver any 
water to our particular section. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of re- 
taining section 7 for three fundamental 
reasons; three. In the first place, this is 
the first joint reclamation project that 
we have had. Every time we have some- 
thing in which the State participates it 
is a question: If the Federal Government 
puts some money in it, are they going 
to control? I think we ought to make 
clear so as to encourage other States to 
participate in reclamation that if they 
do participate with the Federal Govern- 
ment, there is no intention on the part 
of the Federal Government because they 
put some money in it to control the wa- 
ter that comes out of a joint project. 
And, you can only do that by keeping 
section 7 in so that the intent of Con- 
gress is known. 

Second, this fear of the 160-acre 
limitation certainly ought to have no 
bearing here, because the organization 
that represents that group, the National 
Reclamation Association, is for reten- 
tion of section 7. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] 
believes in the National Reclamation 
Association; is that not true? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. L yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the National Reclamation 
Association generally represents large 
landowners. The National Grange, the 
National Farmers Union, and the labor 
organizations represent a great many 
taxpayers. Those organizations are all 
against section 7 and are supporting my 
amendment. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Iam very happy that 
the gentleman brought that up, the tax 
question, because it brings me to the 
third part—to my mind, the important 
part of this proposal—and that is the 
payer. Who is going to pay for this 
project? In my opinion, the people who 
are going to pay for this project are the 
ones whose attitude and whose recom- 
mendation we should pay some attention 
to. I have here a letter which I think 
most Members have received from the 
Feather River Project Association. Let 
me read from this the names of the as- 
sociations which are joined here and 
want to keep section 7 in: 

Partial list of California counties, agencies, 
organizations, and associations which have 
officially declared their support of the provi- 
sions of section 7 of H.R. 7155 (Sisk), a bill 
to authorize the Federal San Luis unit, Cen- 
tral Valley project, California: Irrigation 
Districts Association of California (repre- 
sents 190 water districts in California), Met- 
ropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Antelope Valley-East Kern Water Ba- 
sin Association, Eastern Municipal Water 
District, Riverside County Water Association, 
Santa Ana River Water Association, San 
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Bernardino County Supplemental Water As- 
sociation, Chino Basin Municipal Water Dis- 
trict, Mojave River County Water District, 
Mojave Water Agency, Mojave Desert Soil 
Conservation District, San Bernardino Valley 
Water Conservation District, California Farm 
Bureau Federation, Kern County Farm Bu- 
reau, San Bernardino County Farm Bureau, 
Imperial County Farm Bureau, Kern County 
Board of Supervisors, San Bernardino County 
Board of Supervisors, League of Women 
Voters, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, and 
Feather River Project Association. 

Southern California Water Coordinating 
Conference, which includes members repre- 
senting the following: San Antonio Water 
Co., Southern California Water Co., Santa 
Fe Irrigation District, Calleguas Municipal 
Water District, Eastern Municipal Water Dis- 
trict, Southern California Water Works As- 
sociation, Western Municipal Water District, 
Metropolitan Water District, Orange County 
Water District, Bueno Colorado Municipal 
Water District, California Water & Tele- 
phone Co., Central Basin Municipal Water 
Association, Orange County Municipal Water 
District, Compton Municipal Water District, 
San Diego County Water Authority, Orange 
County Municipal Water Authority, Palm 
Springs Water Co., San Bernardino Valley 
Municipal, Municipal Water District, United 
Water Conservation District, Ventura River 
Municipal Water District, Chino Basin Mu- 
tual Water District, Fallbrook Public Utility 
District, Riverside County Water Advisory 
Commission, Inglewood Water Department, 
Long Beach Water Department, Coachella 
Valley County Water District, and Oceanside 
Water Department. 


I think if we pay attention to the peo- 
ple who are paying the bill, we will leave 
in section 7. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it pains me to disagree 
with my good friends, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] and the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN], 
for whose motivation I have the highest 
regard. I just think they are wrong in 
this instance and I hope that Members 
listening will vote for or against this 
amendment on the basis of fact and logic 
rather than on the basis of emotion or 
the identity of persons on one side or the 
other of this question. 

Section 7 in the bill was worked out 
very carefully with the author of the 
bill, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk], and representatives of the Gov- 
ernor’s office in California, and at no 
time was it ever stated that there was 
any intention to change Federal recla- 
mation law. I am certain if that were 
the case the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sisk] would not have included it 
in his bill, because he has stated repeat- 
edly that he supports Federal reclama- 
tion law. 

Therefore, there is a disagreement 
only over the question of whether or not 
section 7 accomplishes more than we 
seek to accomplish, to wit, a clear state- 
ment of the presently prevailing inter- 
pretation of reclamation law applied to 
the facts of the San Luis project. If we 
want to label this section 7 which we 
seek to retain in the bill, it might be de- 
scribed as the antibarratry section, the 
States rights section, the prevention of 
litigation section, the clarity and equity 
section; any one of these phrases would 
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fit it. It merely states what we consider 
the prevailing opinion to be with respect 
to current Federal law as applied to the 
facts which will be represented in the 
joint undertaking of the San Luis and 
the Feather River projects. The Con- 
gress has often codified and stated exist- 
ing law in the interest of clarity and the 
interest of convenience. That is all we 
are asking you to do in the case of sec- 
tion 7. We agree that the state of the 
law is exactly as would be obtained under 
section 7, but we can foresee, perhaps, 
that some court 10 years from now might 
disagree with our interpretation unless 
the Congress says that this is the law. 

Further, there is a very practical mat- 
ter concerned. The viability of the 
Feather River project of the State of 
California, which is only indirectly con- 
nected with the San Luis project, is tied 
up in the fate of a $134 million bond is- 
sue. That bond issue can be passed and 
sold only if it is evident to bonding house 
attorneys and purchasers and even po- 
tential customers of the State project 
that the State project, which is financed 
and paid for by the State, is not going to 
be subject to Federal management by the 
decision of some court 10 years hence. 
So this is a very practical caveat in the 
bill in the interest of clarity. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. As a matter of fact, 
the Federal investment in its service area 
is being reduced by reason of the fact 
that it is cooperating with the State in 
the financing of the dam. 

Mr. HAGEN. That is correct. 

I also want to point out that the 
State’s contribution to the so-called joint 
structures is in excess of the Federal 
contribution in every instance; in other 
words, the State is going to pay exactly 
for what it gets and pay more than the 
Federal Government of the cost of these 
common structures. 

You may ask why this should be of 
interest to someone from New York, 
Kansas, or some other State. This is an 
unique venture in partnership in that a 
State undertakes to make a major con- 
tribution to its own water development. 
Should this partnership venture fail for 
any reason, you will see the State of 
California back here several years hence 
asking for the Federal Government to 
build this total State project, and you 
will discourage the development of co- 
operative plans in other States, so that 
the potential Federal cost, created by 
the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon, in my 
opinion, poses a real threat of large in- 
creases in Federal expenditures in the 
future. That is one of the reasons why 
we ask that you sustain our position on 
section 7. The savings that will be im- 
mediately achieved by this joint Federal- 
State project have been indicated. The 
State of California will pay for the total 
benefit of the State project from these 
joint structures. As a matter of fact 
this characteristic of separate identity is 
stipulated in several sections of H.R. 
7155 in addition to said section 7. For 
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example subsection (f) of section 3 
stated on page 8 of the bill before us 
declares: 
The State shall not be restricted in the 
of its allocated right to the use of 
the capacities of the joint-use facilities for 
water service outside the Federal San Luis 
unit service area. 


Except as it adds reference to drain- 
age facilities specifically this language 
is an exact statement of the intent of, 
and the import and effect of, section 7. 
Simply stated said subsection (f) de- 
clares that State water deliveries shall 
not be subject to any Federal statutory 
or administrative regulation insofar as 
water deliveries are concerned and it is 
my belief that this language is also broad 
enough to cover the use of drainage facil- 
ities although section 7 is more explicit 
on this point. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEorGE P. MIL- 
LER] was speaking, I am quite sure that 
he did not intend to imply that every 
person who was in favor of retaining 
section 7 in this bill was in opposition 
to the philosophy and the principle of 
the 160-acre limitation. I am sure he 
spoke generally and not specifically, 
because in my own case I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of the 160-acre lim- 
itation. I will go so far as to say that 
if I were once again a member of the 
California Legislature and this proposal 
were before the legislature to limit the 
benefits of the State water project to 
160 acres, I would vote for such a limi- 
tation. But my opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon is not based upon the philosophy 
of the 160-acre limitation. It is based 
purely upon the philosophy of States 
rights. I thought the gentleman from 
Oregon put his finger squarely upon the 
issue which is here involved when he 
said, shall Federal benefits follow Fed- 
eral investment? I presume the gentle- 
man from Oregon believes they should 
and Federal regulation should follow 
benefits. I might say I agree with the 
gentleman. Is that a correct statement 
of the gentleman’s point of view? 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. That is basically true. 
We have here a Federal-State project 
where an arrangement has not been 
worked out. We have no agreement and 
I have no way of knowing and no one 
has any way of knowing where the bene- 
fits will flow at this time. I only want 
Federal benefits to follow where Federal 
investment is made. 

Mr. GUBSER. Then I have stated 
the gentleman’s issue correctly: Shall 
Federal benefits, Federal regulation, fol- 
low Federal investment—and we both 
agree they should. The point I would 
like to make here is that Federal regu- 
lations do follow Federal investment in 
this case because Federal investment is 
for the San Luis service area which is 
& Federal service area. Because we are 


building this jointly the Federal in- 
vestment is $60 million less than it 
would otherwise have been. All we are 
asking here today is for the State legis- 
lature to have the right to determine the 
rules and regulations which apply to 
the service area which is served by in- 
vestment made by the State. 

I think we should remember this. 
The State of California owns this land 
upon which this reservoir will be built 
and if this bill does not pass, that the 
State of California will build the San 
Luis reservoir. But, if the State of Cali- 
fornia builds the reservoir on land that 
it now owns, then the opportunity to use 
that site will be taken away from the 
Federal Government and we will never 
be able to finish the Central Valley proj- 
ect. The people in the Federat San 
Luis service area of the Central Valley 
project, mostly in the district of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
forina [Mr. Sisk], will not have the 
chance to receive Federal water because 
the State has already built a reservoir on 
the only site available. Let us re- 
member this; we are not giving any- 
thing to the State of California for the 
non-Federal service area. We are ask- 
ing the State for the right to build our 
portion of this dam on top of the one 
that the State is going to build anyway. 
So why under the point of view is it 
justifiable for us, because we are being 
taken along as a partner, to tell the State 
of California that for your part of the 
project which you pay for, you must 
follow the same rules and regulations 
that we follow for our part? 

I was asked before I concluded my re- 
marks to remind the House that this is 
not a power project and public power is 
not involved in any way. In fact, the 
San Luis project is a consumer of power 
rather than a producer. Since I was 
asked by a Member on our side to bring 
that point out, I am so doing at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close at 1:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been quite a 
little comment on this particular section 
of the bill. This is a controversial sec- 
tion which has created a great deal of 
fire. I want to state my position clearly 
because this was a part of some six or 
seven amendments which a group of us 
agreed to attempt to keep in this piece of 
legislation on behalf of some of our 
friends in southern California. These 
amendments were written into the bill 
which I introduced at that time. I car- 
ried on a consistent fight for all of those 
provisions. All of the provisions were 
written into the bill up until this point. 
I think my colleague from California 
{Mr. HosMER], will agree that our joint 
efforts in the committee did manage to 
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retain this section. However, since that 
time a controversy has developed over 
the meaning of this language. If any- 
thing happens with this section in the 
bill that would not happen with it out of 
the bill, then we are amending the 
reclamation law. This is simply a legal 
practicality. The facts are that the peo- 
ple in my area are not particularly con- 
cerned, because our area is 100 percent 
under the reclamation law, but I simply 
wanted to make sure that the Federal 
project will be able to operate success- 
fully under the reclamation law. At the 
same time I want to make sure that the 
State project can operate successfully 
under the State law. That is my posi- 
tion. That is what I think will happen 
under this bill, whether this section is 
in or out. 

Unfortunately a situation has de- 
veloped where a few people are appar- 
ently reading something into this sec- 
tion which we in the committee do not 
read into it; that is, that it might offer 
a@ loophole through which water could 
be secured which could not be secured 
without it. 

With reference to a legal proceeding 
in court, it is my opinion that when 
the Congress speaks that will be it. 
There will be no more litigation with 
this section out than with it in. That 
was my position from the beginning, 
that I would do the best I could to get 
it to the floor and then abide by the de- 
cision of my colleagues. The other body 
saw fit to strike this section, as I say. 
In view of the controversy that has 
arisen, in view of the fact that we all 
agree that we do not want to amend 
the reclamation law, it is my opinion at 
the present time that the legislation 
would be less controversial if the sec- 
tion is stricken from the legislation. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN. It is true that you have 
stated many times that you support the 
Federal reclamation law, including the 
acreage limitations, as applied to tradi- 
tional federally subsidized projects. 


Mr. SISK. The gentleman is correct. 


Mr. HAGEN. Has anyone ever 
pointed out to you how this particular 
section 7 attempts to change the Fed- 
eral reclamation law? 

Mr. SISK. No. That is the point I 
wished to make. On the other hand, 
I have an idea that it has not been 
pointed out specifically that it would 
not amend it. Apparently it is the in- 
terpretation that various people have 
placed upon it, which has created the 
controversy. 

Mr. HAGEN. It is your understand- 
ing that the present state of the law 
is that the Federal reclamation law 
would not apply to a wholly State- 
owned, State-financed project? 

Mr. SISK. That is exactly right. It 
is my opinion, and it certainly is the 
intent of our committee and it is very 
accurately spelled out in the report ac- 
companying this bill, that Federal law 
shall govern the Federal project and 
State law shall govern the State proj- 
ect; I believe that when the Congress 
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speaks that will be the intent; that 
Federal law governs the Federal project 
and State law the State project. 

Mr. HAGEN. Is it not, therefore, fair 
to say that all section 7 does is to re- 
state in the legislation what is already 
provided by current law? 

Mr. SISK. That covers it precisely. 
The gentleman sat in the room at the 
time the agreement was made. This 
simply was inserted for purposes of 
clarification. 

We intended and I believe that section 
7 is merely a statement of existing Fed- 
eral reclamation law and that, with or 
without section 7 in the legislation, the 
courts would hold that the sharing of 
a site and joint financing, construction 
and use of structures placed thereon as 
proposed in the San Luis legislation 
would not subject State water deliveries 
to Federal reclamation law. Further, it 
is my opinion that, acting pursuant to 
the legislation, with or without section 
7, the Secretary of the Interior would 
have full legal authority to enter into 
a contract with the State of California 
spelling out the safeguard stated in sec- 
tion 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 
all time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon 
{Mr. ULLMAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ULLMAN) 
there were—ayes 81, noes 84. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. ULLMAN and Mr. 
HOSMER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
139, noes 122. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
of the San Luis unit, including joint-use 
facilities, authorized by this Act, other than 
distribution systems and drains, the sum 
of $290,430,000, plus such additional amount, 
if any, as may be required by reason of 
changes in costs of construction of the types 
involved in the San Luis unit as shown by 
engineering indexes. Said base sum of 
$290,430,000 shall, however, be diminished to 
the extent that the State makes funds or 
lands or interests in land available to the 
Secretary pursuant to sections 2 or 3 of this 
Act which decrease the costs which would be 
incurred if the works authorized in section 
1 of this Act (including provision for their 
subsequent expansion) were constructed 
solely as a Federal project. There are also 
authorized to be appropriated, in addition 
thereto, such amounts as are required (a) 
for construction of such distribution sys- 
tems and drains as are not constructed by 
local interests, and (b) for operation and 
maintenance of the unit. All moneys re- 
ceived by the Secretary from the State under 
this Act shall be covered into the same 
accounts as moneys appropriated hereunder 
and shall be available, without further ap- 
propriation, to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
12, line 9, after “the sum of” insert “not to 
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exceed,”’ and on line 9 strike out the word 
“plus” and strike out lines 10, 11, and line 
12 through the period following the word 
“indexes.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would limit the authoriza- 
tion to $290,430,000. As the bill is now 
written, it authorizes the sum of $290,- 
430,000 “plus such additional amount, if 
any, aS may be required by reason of 
changes in costs of construction of the 
types involved in the San Luis unit as 
shown by engineering indexes.” 

Mr. Chairman, I raise this question so 
that we may have a limitation and so 
that we may know the amount that is 
authorized under this bill. As the lan- 
guage now reads, you would depend upon 
some engineering indexes to determine 
the amount of the authorization. You 
would have your $290,430,000, and then 
it says “plus such additional amount as 
shown by engineering indexes.” Now, 
whose engineering indexes? What en- 
gineering indexes? Let us say you had 
three or four engineering indexes, one 
showing an increase, one showing a de- 
crease, and perhaps one showing the 
level to be as it is. What index are you 
going to take? I do not believe that the 
House should legislate in this manner. 
If it is going to run considerably over 
the $290 million in the authorization 
during the period of construction, that 
will be known. There will be plenty of 
time to come back to the House and ask 
for this additional authorization, but it 
seems to me rather irresponsible to say 
that we are going to depend upon some 
engineering indexes when we do not 
know what engineering index is going 
to be used. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
this amendment be adopted so that we 
will not exceed the $290,430,000. If 
later on it becomes necessary to come 
back to the House and show why this 
additional amount is needed—as we have 
done in the past in the Central Valley 
project where there has been a later es- 
timate—the funds will be provided. 
But, I do not believe we should have this 
kind of loose language in a bill when 
we have legislation in the future. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Would the gentleman 
tell me, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and familiar with au- 
thorizations generally, is this open end 
proposal common in authorizations for 
construction work? 

Mr. BOW. I understand in the Cen- 
tral Valley, in some areas, that it has 
been done in the past, but if we made 
mistakes in the past and the estimates 
have been low many times, I think we 
should correct that now and say it shall 
not exceed a certain amount, and per- 
haps they will be more careful in the 
manner the money is spent rather than 
saying it will be $290 million plus some 
engineering indexes later on. I think it 
is a rather reckless way of appropri- 
ating. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his amendment and say 
only this: Simply because these open 
end bills have been passed before is no 
reason why we should not put an end to 
it, and this is a very good time to start 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman and I hope the Com- 
mittee will go along with this amend- 
ment that we shall not exceed the 
amount; $290 million is a great deal of 
money and an open end authorization 
saying that somebody's index later on 
will make it possible to spend a lot more 
is a little dangerous, I should say, 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to oppose 
this amendment because very frankly 
I am anxious to see that this construc- 
tion, as well as any other construction, 
be done as economically as possible, I 
agree to some extent with the comment 
of the gentleman from Iowa that just 
because this has been in other bills is 
not necessarily a reason to leave it in 
this bill. I will say, however, that so 
far as I know, for the last 50 years, 
throughout the history of reclamation 
projects, this is the language that has 
been used. 

The position taken by the departments 
downtown, including the Bureau of the 
Budget, as I understand their position, 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Corps of Engineers and others whose 
work is involved in this, is that this could 
save money; and, of course, there is some 
possibility that it might increase the cost. 
That is, they should be given the fiexi- 
bility of following the construction in- 
dexes. This is a single index. There is 
not a multitude of these prepared. Ac- 
tually the construction industry each 
month submits figures to a central filing 
section where they prepare what is called 
the construction index for that period of 
time. That has been followed by all 
agencies as the construction index. It 
is my hope that that index will show a 
reduction in cost of construction rather 
than an increase, although we have been 
faced with increases during the past 10 
years; there is no question about that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is there any possi- 
bility that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio can make any sav- 
ing to the Federal Government in the 
construction of this facility? 

Mr.SISK. There is no possible saving 
that I can see because what you would be 
doing, of course, would be giving them an 
authorization to go ahead and construct. 
Then you get to the point where you have 
spent all the money and you have a proj- 
ect that lacks a couple of million dollars 
of being completed. Certainly we are 
not going to let it stand uncompleted and 
unusable. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is there any possi- 
bility that it might lead to agreement of 
contracts that would be any more eco- 
nomical in the interest of the district or 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. SISK. Based on my knowledge 
and understanding of the Department's 
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tion and that of the construction 
people, I would say no. What it actually 
does is to place these people in a strait- 
jacket, to a certain extent. It might 
tend to cause them to go up in their costs. 
In other words, in this case, the ceiling 
would become the floor. That is some- 
thing we always run into. I think this 
project, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, is going to be con- 
structed for substantially less than this 
amount. I expect that it will be con- 
structed for somewhere in the neigh- 
porhood of $230-odd million. But I do 
feel that this amendment would place 
the Department and the construction 
agencies in a straitjacket which might 
tend to increase costs rather than de- 
crease them. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. Would it not have 
this effect, that those undertaking this 
construction work would realize that if 
they had to have a larger authorization 
they would have to come back to Con- 
gress for further legislation which would 
involve some time and some difficulty; 
and that would tend to make them more 
careful than if they had the leeway 
which the language in the bill would 
afford? 

Mr. SISK. Of course that is possible, 
as the gentleman states it. However, as 
Isay, it is my firm opinion that the peo- 
ple who are guarding the dollars down 
there are going to see to it that the con- 
tracts go according to these construc- 
tion indexes as they have existed from 
year to year. That is my only reason for 
opposing the amendment. I appreciate 
what the gentleman is trying to do. I 
am sympathetic with his position. I do 
believe that to give them the flexibility 
which they have under the normal 
language here is advisable. After all, 
the appropriation committee still has to 
appropriate the money and they can 
stop these appropriations whenever they 
desire. So there is certainly no desire 
on my part, or on the part of the com- 
mittee, to take anything away from the 
appropriating power of the Congress, 
because I think it is essential not only 
to this project but to the carrying on of 
any other kind of construction carried 
on by the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SayLor: On 
page 12, line 19, after ‘Federal project” 
Strike out the balance of line 19 and all of 
lines 20, 21, 22, and 23. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
figure that has been included in this 
bill as the cost of the San Luis project 
is $290 million. By the language of my 
amendment, I just strike out $192 million 
more, because the cost of this project is 
actually in excess of $482 million. If 
there was ever an open-end proposition 
presented to this Congress, it occurs on 
bage 12 in section 8, lines 19 to 23. The 
distribution and drainage systems should 
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be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the water users at an esti- 
mated cost of $192,650,000. If this lan- 
guage stays in the bill, instead of author- 
izing a project for $290,430,000 plus, up 
or down, according to the indices, you 
are authorizing a project in excess of 
$483 million. The Federal Government 
can build the distribution and drainage 
system, and there is absolutely no re- 
quirement to come back and ask this 
Congress or anyone else for the approval 
to build these features. 

If anybody from California wants to 
stand up and tell me that that informa- 
tion is not correct, here is his oppor- 
tunity to do it. This amendment just 
saves the taxpayers money and makes 
them come back to the Congress to get 
the approval for this $192 million. . 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. Here again the gentleman 
knows this is the normal language that 
is used in all these projects. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. This is a different 
situation. This is a joint State-Federal 
project. This is the first one that they 
ever had. In every bill that we have ever 
had before, the cost of the distribution 
system has always been included in the 
amount that has been authorized. This 
is the first time we have ever had a bill 
presented that does not have that 
amount included. This $290 million does 
not take care of the distribution system. 
What my amendment does is just to say 
to the people of California that we will 
approve your project and if the State 
will enter in good faith into the type of 
contract which has been authorized, 
then there will be no responsibility on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
build the distribution system. If there 
is not a contract entered into and it be- 
comes a full Federal project, before they 
can go ahead, they have to come back 
and ask the Federal Government for ap- 
proval of $192 million more. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the gentleman in his amendment. 

I should like to add my voice to those 
advocating the passage of the San Luis 
unit of the Central Valley project. This 
project has much merit and has been al- 
ready delayed too long. 

For many years, the State of Califor- 
nia has desired to cooperate with the 
Federal Government in the joint devel- 
opment of the San Luis unit of the 
Central Valley project. 

In the first place, construction of this 
urgently needed water storage project 
would have a double-barreled impact 
upon the State economically. Secondly, 
the Federal portion of the San Luis unit 
would make a most important resource 
contribution by furnishing much needed 
additional water to an area of almost 
500,000 acres of highly productive farm 
lands on the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley. In addition, the San 
Luis storage unit would be an important 
link in the State’s far-reaching plan for 
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moving water from surplus areas in the 
north to water deficient areas in the 
southern part of the State. 

The lands in the proposed Federal 
service area are desperately in need of 
an additional water supply. Overpump- 
ing within the last decade has lowered 
the ground water table in excess of 400 
feet, which has had the effect of sky- 
rocketing pumping costs and forcing 
good acreage out of production. 

Unfortunately, this agricultural eco- 
nomic tragedy is still in progress. Of 
the 500,000 acres in the service area, 
about 400,000 were developed for irriga- 
tion in 1950. A good percentage of these 
lands are now dry and unproductive 
because of the high pump lifts resulting 
from the falling water table. Prospects 
are that unless an additional water sup- 
ply is brought into the area—such as 
would occur with construction of the 
Federal San Luis unit—the existing 
ground water supply is adequate to sus- 
tain somewhat less than 150,000 acres 
in irrigation. Without San Luis, there- 
fore, two-thirds of a rich agricultural 
area will be an almost complete eco- 
nomic loss to the State. 

The constantly lowering ground water 
table effects a sort of “creeping paraly- 
sis” in the once lush western San Joaquin 
Valley. This agricultural decline, more- 
over, is taking place in the face of Cali- 
fornia’s continuing population growth, 
which is expected to make it the most 
populous State in the Union. In a rapid- 
ly growing State, where good farmland is 
limited by the available water supply, 
more land, not less, must be irrigated 
to keep up with growing State needs for 
food, fiber, and job opportunities. 

The Federal San Luis unit, therefore, 
must be considered as a rescue-type de- 
velopment, vital to the continued eco- 
nomic development of the San Joaquin 
Valley and to the State of California and 
to the Nation as a whole. Everyone 
benefits if valuable natural resources can 
be developed and sustained. 

The State of California has long recog- 
nized its upward population trend and 
the urgent requirement to develop its soil 
and water resources to meet its growing 
needs. A forward-looking State water 
plan developed in the 1920’s laid the 
groundwork for the great Central Valley 
project. A complete restudy of that far- 
reaching early planning resulted in the 
California water plan, recently com- 
pleted, one of the most ambitious State 
water programs ever advanced. 

The first step in this new plan is the 
Feather River project and several fea- 
tures of the San Luis unit, such as the 
San Luis Reservoir, are a part of this 
project. Such joint facilities will play 
an important part in the State’s scheme 
to carry water to its service area in the 
southern part of the San Joaquin Basin 
and across the Tehachapi Mountains to 
provide the growing metropolitan com- 
plex in the Los Angeles-San Diego area 
with an adequate water supply. 

Furthermore, by constructing the San 
Luis unit on a partnership basis—with 
Federal-State cooperation—it is esti- 
mated that the Federal cost on this proj- 
ect would be some $56 million lower than 
it would be if only the Federal unit were 
constructed. 
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In accordance with the proposed leg- 
islation, the facilities of the San Luis 
unit which are common to both the Fed- 
eral and State plans would be jointly de- 
veloped. Such cooperation is a necessity 
if the needs for water in the burgeon- 
ing Golden State are to be met in the 
future. 

During congressional consideration in 
the other body of the San Luis unit leg- 
islation there was considerable discus- 
sion of the various facets of the excess 
land provision of the reclamation laws. 
Involved in the discussion were the lands 
to be irrigated in the Federal service 
area and, through joint development of 
some of the facilities of the unit with the 
State of California, the lands in the 
service area of the State’s Feather River 
project. 

There is no question that the owners 
of lands within the proposed Federal 
service area should comply with the 160- 
acre limitation in existing law. Before 
any water from the project could be fur- 
nished legally to these people, each pro- 
spective water user would have to enter 
into the customary recordable contract 
with the Federal Government to dispose 
of his lands in excess of 160 acres in a 
single ownership. This procedure would 
apply to all, including large landowners 
such as the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., which holds some 120,000 acres in 
the San Luis area. 

The Senate was informed that the 
railroad company had stated it was not 
interested in selling its excess lands, but 
indicated it would be willing to pay in- 
terest on water supplied for its excess 
lands. Other landowners in the Federal 
service area have indicated they will 
comply with the acreage limitation, and 
it is true that the unit would be a feas- 
ible undertaking even if the Southern 
Pacific Railroad lands were excluded 
from project water service. 

The question of whether the acreage 
limitation provision would apply to the 
lands in the State’s service area has 
caused confusion and misunderstanding. 
It is understood the administration’s 
view is, that since the State would fully 
pay for its share of the construction of 
the joint facilities prior to its use of 
them for the delivery of water, the pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws, 
and thus the excess acreage limitation, 
would not apply to the State’s service 
area. This would be true whether the 
legislation specifically exempts the 
State’s service area from application of 
the Federal Reclamation laws, as does 
section 7 of H.R. 7155, or is silent on the 
matter as is S. 44, in the form it passed 
the Senate. There seems to be no prece- 
dent for application of the Federal 
Reclamation laws to the service area of a 
State-constructed storage facility. 

Surplus crops will not be a particular 
problem so far as the San Luis unit is 
concerned. Consider these factors: The 
land is of high quality—more than 85 
percent is classified in class 1 and 2. The 
growing season is long—over 250 days. 
Farms in the Federal service area will be 
of reduced size, as required by reclama- 
tion law. More and better quality of 
water will be provided by the new 
storage. Because of all these factors, 
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crops will be grown which are generally 
not surplus to the Nation’s needs. Also, 
these same basic conditions will make 
this an extremely versatile agricultural 
area, responsive to shifts in demand for 
agricultural products. Should some par- 
ticular crop encounter marketing diffi- 
culties, it would be easy for the San Luis 
area farmers to shift to a more profit- 
able crop which is not in surplus. 

The expected crops from the San Luis 
project area include: Truck crops 88,000 
acres; deciduous fruits and grapes, 22,000 
acres; miscellaneous field crops, 66,000 
acres; alfalfa, 88,000 acres; irrigated pas- 
ture, 44,000 acres; long staple cotton, 
132,000 acres, and grain and hay, 44,000 
acres. With the project development, 
there would be a drastic reduction in the 
162,000 acres of grain and hay now 
grown in the area. 

When the question of surplus crops is 
raised, an accusing finger is generally 
pointed at the cotton which would be 
grown in the San Luis unit area. In this 
regard, however, it should be remem- 
bered that California-grown cotton is of 
the long-staple variety. This is high 
quality cotton and there is a demand for 
it in this country. Thus, it does not con- 
tribute to the surplus problem in short- 
staple cotton. Furthermore, efficient 
production methods and irrigation en- 
able the farmers in California to grow 
this better quality cotton at a low cost 
per acre. Considering the competition 
that cotton is meeting from imports and 
man-made fibers, the welfare of the do- 
mestic cotton industry depends on low- 
ering the cost of cotton by increasing 
quality and instituting more efficient 
methods of production, such as you 
would have in the San Luis area. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. Actually, the facilities au- 
thorized by the language which the 
gentleman proposes to strike out here 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
State project. There is not any part of 
the State project involved in this distri- 
bution system. This is a distribution 
system for a Federal project, and wheth- 
er or not the people decide to contract 
with the Bureau of Reclamation under 
the normal procedure to construct the 
distribution system or decide under a 
bond issue or by some other method to 
construct, it is still part of the Federal 
project. Of course, it is covered by the 
reclamation law and has no part of the 
State project and no application to any- 
thing at all that has to do with the State 
project. I believe my colleague will agree 
with me on that. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Let me ask my col- 
league, the author of the bill, then if that 
is the case—are you willing to go back 
to section 8 and strike out the words 
“other than distribution system” and in- 
sert the sum of $482 million, because that 
is what it becomes? 

Mr.SISK. So far asI know, the state- 
ment by the gentleman that the distribu- 
tion facilities have always been included 
in the total amount of money author- 
ized, that is not my understanding. The 
gentleman may be right. It is my un- 
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derstanding that the normal language in 
these various projects which we have au- 
thorized—and the gentleman has been on 
the committee, of course, longer than I 
have—but it is my understanding that is 
the normal language we have always 
used in projects authorized in the 6 years 
that I have been on the committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. And the Central Val- 
ley project and the Central Valley dis- 
tribution system have all, or almost all, 
been built by the Federal Government. 
In this case, this language which is in 
the bill authorizes $192 million more. 
What my amendment does is to tell the 
people of the area that if they want the 
Federal Government to build a distribu- 
tion system, then they have to come back 
here again and get a further authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
further to my colleague from California. 

Mr. SISK. Let me say there are a 
good many of the systems which were 
not built on money furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government, but were built on their 
own. On the other hand, many have 
been built under the terms of this type 
of language. 

Mr.SAYLOR. And a great deal of the 
trouble in the Central Valley has grown 
out of the distribution system that the 
Federal Government built. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 
page 12, line 23, after the word “interests”, 
insert “but not to exceed in total cost the 
sum of $192,650,000”’. 

And on page 12, line 23, change period (.) 
to colon (:) and add “Provided, That no 
funds shall be appropriated for construc- 
tion of distribution systems and drains prior 
to ninety calendar days (which ninety days, 
however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three calendar days 
to a day certain) after a contract has been 
submitted to the Congress calling for com- 
plete repayment of the costs of such distri- 
bution systems and drains within a period 
of forty years from the date such works are 
placed in service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, have been somewhat alarmed be- 
cause of the fact that we did not come 
out and expressly state in this legisla- 
tion the amount that should be author- 
ized as the cost of the possible drainage 
and_ distribution installations. My 
amendment states that any contracts 
for this contemplated construction shall 
be placed with the Congress so that they 
can be reviewed so that they will con- 
form to the procedures that we usually 
follow in such matters. The reason for 
this provision is, that all authorizations 
for reclamation projects do not calry 
this provision. Some projects do not 
necessitate the building of drainage and 
distribution facilities. In California it 
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so happens that a large part of the 
drainage and distribution facilities have 
been built by the local irrigation districts 
themselves. It is contemplated that 
such facilities will be constructed by the 
local districts in this particular project. 

We have on certain occasions author- 
ized separately certain distribution sys- 
tems for California projects. However, 
in the planning and distribution of such 
projects at the San Luis project it is so 
much more practical, so much more 
feasible, so much more economical to 
plan for all the different construction 
facilities which are necessary. If it 
is found at the time of the primary con- 
struction that the drainage and distri- 
bution facilities, which mean so much 
to the success of the project, cannot be 
constructed by the local interests, then 
those facilities should be a part of the 
whole project and should be built by the 
Federal Government and the cost thereof 
should be returned by the users to the 
Federal Government. That is what my 
amendment provides. I think that it is 
a perfectly feasible way to take care of 
the situation. My amendment shows 
what the possible cost of this project may 
be. Remember that 99.99 percent of 
this project is repayable to the Federal 
Government. This does not provide for 
a 10-year development period for these 
distribution and drainage facilities. 
This provides that as soon as they are 
in shape to be put into operation the 
payments shall start. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman’s 
amendment is a good one and brings it 
out where we can see what these costs 
actually will be. 

Would the gentleman explain why the 
operation and maintenance is in this 
bill when, in answer to an inquiry which 
I made yesterday of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] he said no opera- 
tion and maintenance money would be 


Mr. ASPINALL. Well, the operation 
and maintenance funds are provided an- 
nually by the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations. These funds are payable 
annually. Sometimes they are paid be- 
fore the start of the irrigation system. 
At other times they may be delayed until 
later in the season. But in order to 
keep these authorizations from coming 
back to Congress from time to time we 
have used this language. It permits the 
great Committee on Appropriations to 
continue its control and authority over 
this portion of the reclamation program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to join the 
chairman of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs €ommittee in support of 
his substitute amendment, because this 
actually places in the bill the actual cost 
of the project, $482 million. I think the 
Members of the House who are going to 
vote on this project ought to know the 
total amount in the project. I think the 
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manner in which it is now placed is a 
safeguard and that the committee 
should go along with the amendment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I say it is a great pleasure to work 
with my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
take this opportunity to rise in support 
of the bill in its present shape, and con- 
gratulate the members of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, both 
Democrats and Republicans, for the very 
careful and excellent manner in which 
the committee has always, during my 
years in this body, considered and 
screened legislation coming before the 
committee. The illustration of leader- 
ship on both sides, the chairman of, the 
committee, my friend, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], and my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor], shows the manner in which 
they approach consideration of legisla- 
tion that comes before this excellent 
committee. It shows the teamwork, it 
shows the understanding. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania made a profound 
speech. It was logical. Some of us 
might disagree to his amendment, but 
not to the logic of his reasoning behind 
his amendment. The chairman of the 
committee offers an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, but an amend- 
ment by reason of the parliamentary 
situation. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania accepts the amendment. That 
is the kind of teamwork in committee 
which produces the most constructive 
results. 

This project is a great one that means 
much to the State and people of Cali- 
fornia. As far as I am concerned, com- 
ing from Boston, I am interested in proj- 
ects all over the country. I do not feel 
because I come from Boston I should 
vote against a project that is going to 
marshal the natural resources of any 
section of our country in the service 
of the people of that section and indi- 
rectly the people of the entire country 
simply because it involves appropriations 
where other sections of the country might 
primarily benefit. I have voted for all 
these projects over the years. Thisis an- 
other project. It is in the best interests 
of our country. It is going to mean a 
great deal to the people of California, 
and I am supporting the bill, but I par- 
ticularly wanted to take the floor to call 
to the attention of the House this fine 
teamwork and understanding that ex- 
ists in the committee and to congratulate 
both the Democratic and Republican 
members of the committee for the man- 
ner in which they have approached the 
consideration of this bill in committee 
and on the floor, and the manner in 
which they approach the consideration 
of all bills referred to their committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Does not the vote 
recur on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? Or will 
he withdraw his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Colorado being in 
the nature of a perfecting amendment, 
os motion to strike out the paragraph 

alls. 

If there are no further amendments, 
under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 7155) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construc- 
tion and operation of such unit, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 514, he reported the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the so-called 
Ullman amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 22, strike out lines 23 
and 24, and on page 12 strike out lines 1 
through 5. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 215, nays 179, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 38, as follows: 

[Roll No. 95] 


YEAS—215 

Abernethy Burke, Ky. Fascell 
Addonizio Burke, Mass. Feighan 
Albert Burleson Fisher 
Alford Byrne, Pa. Flood 
Anderson, Carnahan Flynn 

Mont. Casey Flynt 
Anfuso Celler Fogarty 
Ashley Clark Foley 
Bailey Coad Friedel 
Barr Coffin Garmatz 
Barrett Cohelan George 
Bass, Tenn. Cook Giaimo 
Beckworth Cooley Giranahan 
Bennett, Fla. Daddario Gray 
Blatnik Daniels Green, Pa. 
Boggs Dawson Grifiths 
Boland Delaney Gross 
Bolling Dent Halpern 
Bowles Denton Hargis 
Boykin Dingell Harmon 
Brademas Donohue Harris 
Breeding Doyle Hays 
Brock Dulski Healey 
Brooks, La. Edmondson Hecbier 
Brooks, Tex. Everett Herlong 
Brown, Ga. Evins Hogan 
Brown, Mo. Fallon Holifield 
Burdick Farbstein Holland 








Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Kastenmeier 


Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kowalski 
Lane 
Lesinski 
Levering 
Libonati 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McGovern 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Metcalf 
Meyer 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 


Ayres 

Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 

Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 
Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Dorn, 8.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Miller, Clem 
Miller, 


George, P. 


Mills 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 


Montoya 


- Moorhead 


Morgan 


Morris, N. Mex. 


Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien. N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Porter 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 
Pucinski 
Quigley 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 


NAYS—179 


Dwyer 
Elliott, Pa. 
Fenton 
Fino 

Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 


Frelinghuysen 


Fulton 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Grant 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Il. 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holt 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Md. 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Kearns 
Keith 
Kitchin 
Knox 

Kyl 

Lafore 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McIntire 
McSween 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Mason 
May 
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Rivers, Alaska 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Saund 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Teller 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Trimble 
Udall 
Uliman 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Wampler 
Watts 
Wier 
Willis 
Wolf 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Minshali 
Moore 
Mumma 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Quie 


Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers, 8.C. 
Robison 
Rogers, Mass. 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sheppard 
Siler 
Simpson 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 
Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Walihauser 
Weaver 

Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Younger 
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Aspinall 

NOT VOTING—38 
Alexander Forand Rogers, Tex. 
Allen Gallagher Santangelo 
Barden Gilbert Scott 
Baring Green, Oreg. Short 
Blitch Hébert Sikes 
Bonner Jackson Smith, Kans. 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Taylor 
Buckley Kilburn Thomas 
Chelf Landrum Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn. Lankford Wainwright 
Diggs McMillan Walter 
Durham Morris, Okla. Williams 
Elliott, Ala. Pillion 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Johnson of Colorado for, with Mr. As- 
pinall against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Allen against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Taylor 
against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Pillion against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. Brewster for, with Mr. Jackson against. 

Mr. Gilbert for, with Mr. Smith of Kansas 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Wainwright against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Williams against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Barden 
against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Alexander against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Mc- 
Millan against. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri changed his 
vote from “‘yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
rolicall I voted “‘no.” I have a live pair 
with the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” I, therefore, ask to be re- 
corded as voting “present.” 

Mr. WILSON changed his vote from 
“vea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MERROW changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have a mo- 
tion to recommit which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Utr moves to recommit the bill, H.R 
7155, to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 


Is the gentleman op- 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 44) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes, which is a bill similar to the 
one just passed by the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SEcTION 1. (a) That for the principal pur- 
pose of furnishing water for the irrigation 
of approximately five hundred thousand 
acres of land in Merced, Fresno, and Kings 
Counties, California, hereinafter referred to 
as the Federal San Luis unit service area, 
and as incidents thereto of furnishing water 
for municipal and domestic use and provid- 
ing recreation and fish and wildlife benefits, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary) is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the San 
Luis unit as an integral part of the Central 
Valley project. The principal engineering 
features of said unit shall be a dam and 
reservoir at or near the San Luis site, a fore- 
bay and afterbay, the San Luis Canal, the 
Pleasant Valley Canal, and necessary pump- 
ing plants, distribution systems, drains, 
channels, levees, flood works, and related 
facilities. The works of the San Luis unit 
(hereinafter referred to as joint-use facili- 
ties) for joint use with the State of Cali- 
fornia (hereinafter referred to as the State) 
shall be the dam and reservoir at or near the 
San Luis site, forebay and afterbay, pump- 
ing plants, and the San Luis Canal. The 
joint-use facilities consisting of the dam 
and reservoir shall be constructed, and other 
joint-use facilities may be constructed so 
as to permit future expansion; or the joint- 
use facilities shall be constructed initially 
to the capacities necessary to serve both the 
Federal San Luis unit service area and the 
State’s service area as hereinafter provided. 
In constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the San Luis unit, the Secretary shall be 
governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts 
amendatory thereof oor supplementary 
thereto). Construction of the San Luis 
unit shall not be commenced until the Sec- 
retary has (1) secured, or has satisfactory 
assurance of his ability to secure all rights 
to the use of water which are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the unit and the 
terms and conditions of this Act, and (2) 
received satisfactory assurance from the 
State of California that it will make provi- 
sion for a master drainage outlet and dis- 
posal channel for the San Joaquin Valley, 
as generally outlined in the California water 
plan, Bulletin Numbered 3, of the California 
Department of Water Resources, which will 
adequately serve, by connection therewith, 
the drainage system for the San Luis unit 
or has made provision for constructing the 
San Luis interceptor drain to the delta de- 
signed to meet the drainage requirements 
of the San Luis unit as generally outlined in 
San Luis project report by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of May 1955, as transmitted to 
the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior, 
December 17, 1956. 

(b) No water provided by the Federal San 
Luis unit shall be delivered in the Federal 
San Luis service area to any water user for 
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the production on newly irrigated lands of 
any basic agricultural commodity, as de- 
fined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity for the marketing year in 
which the bulk of the crop would normally 
be marketed is in excess of the normal supply 
as defined in section 301(b)(10) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture calls for an increase in production of 
such commodity in the interest of national 
security. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on be- 
half of the United States, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the 
joint-use facilities, in order that the State 
may, without cost to the United States, de- 
liver water in service areas outside the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area as described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Val- 
ley Project,” dated December 17, 1956. The 
Secretary shall not commence construction 
of the San Luis unit, except for the prepara- 
tion of designs and specifications and other 
preliminary work, until the execution of such 
an agreement between the United States and 
the State, but if such an agreement has not 
been executed by January 1, 1962, and if, 
after consultation with the Governor of the 
State, the Secretary determines that the 
prospects of reaching accord on the terms 
thereof are not reasonably firm, he may pro- 
ceed to construct and operate the San Luis 
unit in accordance with section 1 of this Act: 
Provided, That, if the Secretary so deter- 
mines, he shall report thereon to the Con- 
gress and shall not commence construction 
for ninety calendar days from the date of his 
report (which ninety days, however, shall not 
include days on which either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more than 
three days). In considering the prospects of 
reaching accord on the terms of the agree- 
ment the Secretary shall give substantial 
weight to any relevant affirmative action 
theretofore taken by the State, including 
the enactment of State legislation authoriz- 
ing the State to acquire and convey to the 
United States title to lands to be used for 
the San Luis unit or assistance given by it 
in financing Federal design and construction 
of the unit. The authority conferred upon 
the Secretary by the first sentence of this 
section shall not, except as is otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, be construed as a limi- 
tation upon the exercise by him of the au- 
thority conferred in section 1 of this Act, but 
if the State shall agree equitably to share the 
total cost of constructing the joint-use facil- 
ities and as a part of its share to make avail- 
able to the Secretary sufficient funds to pay 
the additional cost of designing and con- 
structing the joint-use facilities so as to per- 
mit enlargement, it shall have an irrevocable 
right to enlarge or modify such facilities at 
any time in the future, and a perpetual right 
to the use of such additional capacity: Pro- 
vided, That the performance of such work by 
the State, after approval of its plans by the 
Secretary, shall be so carried on as not to 
interfere unduly with the operation of the 
project for the purposes set forth in section 1 
of this Act: And provided further, That this 
right may be relinquished by the State at 
any time at its option. 

Sec. 3. The agreement between the United 
States and the State referred to in section 
2 of this Act shall provide, among other 
things, that— 

(a) the joint use facilities to be con- 
structed by the Secretary shall be so de- 
signed and constructed to such capacities 
and in such manner as to permit either (i) 
immediate integration and coordinated op- 
eration with the State’s water projects by 
providing, among other things, a capacity in 
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San Luis Reservoir of approximately two 
million one hundred thousand acre-feet and 
corresponding capacities in the other joint- 
use facilities or (ii) such subsequent enlarge- 
ment or other modification as may be re- 
quired for integration and coordinated oper- 
ation therewith; 

(b) the State shall make available to the 
Secretary during the construction period 
sufficient funds to pay an equitable share of 
the construction costs of any facilities de- 
signed and constructed as provided in para- 
graph (a) above. The State contribution 
shall be made in annual installments, each 
of which bears approximately the same ratio 
to total expenditures during that year as the 
total of the State’s share bears to the total 
cost of the facilities; the State may make ad- 
vances to the United States in order to 
maintain a timely construction schedule of 
the joint-use facilities and the works of the 
San Luis unit to be used by the State and 
the United States; . 

(c) the State may at any time after ap- 
proval of its plans by the Secretary and at 
its own expense enlarge or modify San Luis 
Dam and Reservoir and other facilities to 
be used jointly by the State and the United 
States, but the performance of such work 
shall be so carried on as not to interfere 
unduly with the operation of the San Luis 
unit for the purposes set forth in section 1 
of this Act; 

(d) the United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an equitable share of the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the joint-use facilities; 

(e) promptly after execution of this agree- 
ment between the Secretary and the State, 
and for the purpose of said agreement, the 
State shall convey to the United States title 
to any lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
which it then owns and which are required 
for the joint-use facilities. The State shall 
be given credit for the costs of these lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way toward its share 
of the construction costs of the joint-use 
facilities. The State shall likewise be given 
credit for any funds advanced by it to the 
Secretary for preparation of designs and 
specifications or for any other work in con- 
nection with the joint-use facilities; 

(f) the rights to the use of capacities of 
the joint-use facilities of the San Luis unit 
shall be allocated to the United States and 
the State, respectively, in such manner as 
may be mutually agreed upon. The United 
States shall not be restricted in the exercise 
of its right so allocated, which shall be suffi- 
cient to carry out the purposes of section 1 
of this Act and which shall extend through- 
out the repayment period and so long there- 
after as title to the works remains in the 
United States. The State shall not be re- 
stricted in the exercise of its allocated right 
to the use of the capacities of the joint-use 
facilities for water service outside the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area; 

(g) the Secretary may turn over to the 
State the care, operation, and maintenance 
of any works of the San Luis unit which are 
used jointly by the United States and the 
State at such time and under such conditions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State; 

(h) notwithstanding transfer of title or 
of the care, operation, and maintenance of 
any works to the State, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, any organization which has thereto- 
fore entered into a contract with the United 
States under the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 for a water supply through the works 
of the San Luis unit, including joint-use fa- 
cilities, shall continue to have and to enjoy 
the same rights which it would have had 
under its contract with the United States and 
the provisions of paragraph (4) of section 1 
of the Act of July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483; 43 
U.S.C. 485h-1), in the absence of such trans- 
fer, and its enjoyment of such rights shall 
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be without added cost or other detriment 
arising from such transfer; 

(i) if a nonreimbursable allocation ta the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife has been made as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1080; 16 U.S.C. 662), as amended, the fea- 
tures of the unit to which such allocation 
is attributable shall, notwithstanding trans- 
fer of title or of the care, operation, and 
maintenance to the State, be operated and 
maintained in such wise as to retain the 
bases upon which such allocation is prem- 
ised and, upon failure so to operate and 
maintain those features, the amount allo- 
cated thereto shall become a reimbursable 
cost to be paid by the State. 

Sec. 4. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining a drainage system for the San 
Luis unit, the Secretary is authorized to 
permit the use thereof by other parties under 
contract conforming generally to the pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws with 
respect to irrigation repayment cr service 
contracts and is further authorized to enter 
into agreements and participate in construc- 
tion and operation of drainage facilities de- 
signed to serve the general area of which the 
lands to be served by the San Luis unit are 
a part, to the extent the works authorized 
in section 1 of this Act contribute to drain- 
age requirements of said area. The Secre- 
tary is also authorized to permit the use of 
the irrigation facilities of the San Luis unit, 
including its facilities for supplying pump- 
ing energy, under contracts entered into pur- 
suant to section 1 of the Act of February 21, 
1911 (36 Stat. 925, 43 U.S.C. 523). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized, in con- 
nection with the San Luis unit, to construct 
minimum basic public recreational facilities 
and to arrange for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the same by the State or an appro- 
priate local agency or organization. The 
cost of such facilities shall be nonreturnable 
and nonreimbursable under the Federal 
reclamation laws. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide Central Valley project service, by way of 
the Pacheco Tunnel route, to lands and mu- 
nicipalities in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties: Provided, That 
construction of the works to provide such 
service shall not be undertaken until a re- 
port demonstrating their physical and eco- 
nomic feasibility has been completed, re- 
viewed by the State, and approved by the 
Secretary and by the Congress, and in no 
event prior to July 1, 1964, unless, in the 
meantime, the Governor of the State of 
California shall have notified the Secretary 
that the State approves the construction of 
such works by the United States. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
of the San Luis unit, including joint use fa- 
cilities, authorized by this Act, other than 
distribution systems and drains, the sum of 
$290,430,000, plus such additional amount, 
if any, as may be required by reason of 
changes in costs of construction of the types 
involved in the San Luis unit as shown by 
engineering indexes. There are also au- 
thorized to be appropriated, in addition 
thereto, such amounts as are required (a) 
for construction of such distribution systems 
and drains as are not constructed by local 
interests, and (b) for operation and main- 
tenance of the unit. All moneys received by 
the Secretary from the State under this Act 
shall be covered into the same accounts as 
moneys appropriated hereunder and shall be 
available, without further appropriation, to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause . 
of the bill S. 44, and substitute therefor 
the language in the bill H.R. 7155 as 
passed by the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the Senate bill, as 
amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 7155, was 
laid on the table. 





AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 27, 
86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. Smitu 
of Virginia), from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution 
(H. Res. 530, Rept. No. 1613) which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That H. Res. 27, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of clause (7) on page 2 
and inserting “; and’ and by inserting after 
clause (7) on page 2 the following clause: 
“(8) involving the activities and operations 
of interstate compacts;”’. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution 
(H. Res. 533, Rept. No. 1616) which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1157) to provide for promotion of economic 
and social development in the Ryukyu 
Islands. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





AUTHORIZING A PAYMENT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution 
(H. Res. 532, Rept. No. 1615) which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
2130) to authorize a payment to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan. After general debate, 


which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
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five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 





PROVIDING FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
OPERATION OF HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. CoL- 
MER), from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported the following resolution (H. Res. 
531, Rept. No. 1614) which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to 
be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7201) to provide for the comprehensive op- 
eration of hydroelectric power resources of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the Dill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 





FOREIGN INVESTMENT INCENTIVE 
TAX ACT OF 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 5) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
encourage private investment abroad 
and thereby promote American indus- 
try and reduce Government expendi- 
tures for foreign economic assistance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 5, 
with Mr. NaTcHERr in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Tuesday, March 8, 1960, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] had 8 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ma- 
son] had 22 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boscecs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Illinois would reserve 5 min- 
utes, just in case we need it for purpose 
of explanation. 
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Mr. MASON. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve all of my 20 minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we began debate on 
this measure some weeks ago. At that 
time certain objections were raised to 
the proposed legislation, and in view 
of the fact that we were debating the 
bill under a closed rule as reported 
by the Rules Committee, it was felt that 
the best way to handle the objections 
was to reconsider the bill in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and adopt, 
if possible, committee amendments 
which would meet the objections. 

There were three fundamental objec- 
tions: One was that the administration 
and the Treasury Department took the 
position that this proposed legislation 
should be limited to the so-called under- 
developed countries. 

The second was that we had written 
in the committee a so-called gross-up 
provision, which is a very technical tax 
matter quite difficult to explain, but 
nevertheless we had written it into this 
bill and had written it in other legis- 
lation pending before the committee. 

The third had to do with labor stand- 
ard conditions in the other countries of 
the world. 

I think the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has met all of these objections. On 
yesterday I incorporated in the Recorp 
a comprehensive statement setting forth 
these committee amendments, setting 
forth the objections that had been raised 
some weeks ago, and our effort to cor- 
rect these objections. 

In the limited time available I do not 
propose to go into these matters in 
great detail, but as soon as general de- 
bate is over, which apparently will be in 
a few minutes, I will offer the committee 
amendments, which we are allowed to 
do under the rule and then will go into a 
general explanation. 

One of the problems we had in the 
committee on so-called underdeveloped 
areas was the problem of defining these 
areas. This was finally worked out by 
the Treasury Department working in 
conjunction with the State Department 
and actually writing into the proposed 
law the so-called developed countries. 
I might read these to you: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mon- 
aco, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and any 
of the countries within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. That means that the other nations 
of the world, including the nations of 
Latin America, are eligible to participate 
in the tax-preferral provision of this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. All Western Hemisphere 
nations are eligible with the exception 
of Canada. 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

I might say that with the adoption 
of this amendment the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the administration approve the 
bill as written. I might also say that 
further objections to the so-called de- 
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yeloped countries were raised by other 
groups, such as the AFL-CIO, and with 
the adoption of this amendment they too 
have directed a communication to the 
committee approving the legislation as 
drafted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to cor- 
roborate the gentleman’s statement in 
respect to the position of the Treasury 
Department. As I understand it, in the 
communication to the chairman of the 
committee they state: 

While the labor standards amendment and 
import restrictions which are already in the 
bill would create serious administrative 
problems, the Treasury Department never- 
theless would support the bill as amended. 


Mr. BOGGS. That is correct, and I 
thank the gentleman. The Treasury De- 
partment worked very closely with the 
staff of the Ways and Means Committee 
in drafting these amendments to the 
bill. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. For my in- 
formation and for the information of 
other Members of the House, would the 
gentleman be so kind as to briefly explain 
to the Members of the House what ad- 
vantages would be obtained by possibly 
choosing to come under the provision, if 
it should become law, as contrasted 
with the existing foreign subsidiary 
provisions? 

Mr. BOGGS. The only advantage that 
I know of would be that these companies 
could operate under the American flag. 
The present device that American busi- 
ness uses, of course, has to do with what 
the gentleman mentioned a minute ago, 
namely, the use of foreign-based corpo- 
rations. Under this proposal, with the 
exception of developed countries which 
IT read a moment ago, an American com- 
pany could use the American flag in 
these so-called undeveloped countries. 
Of course, there is some question as to 
how much capital will be generated in 
these countries but it is something that 
we should do. We should at least give it 
a trial. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Would the 
gentleman attach any significance to the 
requirement under the foreign subsidiary 
act that the taxpayer is required to 
establish tax avoidance as not being one 
of the purposes of the creation of this 
subsidiary, and does the fact we do not 
have a similar provision in H.R. 5 make 
any difference? 

Mr. BOGGS. H.R. 5 is much more re- 
Strictive than any foreign subsidiary 
operations. As a matter of fact, in the 
case of the foreign subsidiary mere dec- 
laration is conclusive. But we have no 
way that we can look into a corporation 
organized in Great Britain, Mexico, 
Canada, or in the Philippine Islands. 
Under this arrangement the American 
Treasury Department has complete 
availability of the documents and the 
records of the American corporation, so 
that under the arrangement proposed 
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here there is the same control that the 
Treasury Department has over all other 
domestic corporations. Under the for- 
eign subsidiary there is none of that. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it not true that under 
existing law there is no limitation upon 
the exports back into this country or 
imports of manufactured articles abroad, 
but under H.R. 5 to remain qualified it 
cannot exceed 10 percent, which is a 
great advantage from the standpoint of 
foreign competition. 

Mr. BOGGS. That is true. The 
gentleman knows that is true because it 
is his amendment which created that 
limitation. That is another restriction 
that does not apply to the foreign sub- 
sidiary which the gentleman from Mich- 
igan referred to. 

Mr. BAKER. On that very point, that 
was the main source of our opposition 
here, as I got it, when the bill was be- 
fore the House previously. 

Mr. BOGGS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I think this legislation 
has been improved since we considered 
it recently, but in reference to the sec- 
tion relating to the activities of Ameri- 
can banks and their branch banking 
activities in these countries, do those 
branch activities continue to be exempt 
or entitled to deferred taxation? 

Mr. BOGGS. The answer is, again, 
that this is tax deferral; not tax for- 
giveness. And, we do not try to limit 
it to any particular type of corporation 
that qualifies under the very restrictive 
provisions of the language in the Act, 
so that if a branch bank qualifies, then 
it is still in the legislation. 

Mr. VANIK. Well, as the legislation 
now stands, the activities of branch 
banking by American banks in these 
countries would still be subject to this 
deferral privilege under this bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. If they qualify under 
the other provisions of the bill, that is 
correct. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would inform me whether Cuba 
is included as one of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, it is; that is cor- 
rect. I might say to the gentleman, 
however, that there is very little pros- 
pect of any investment there. 

Mr. PELLY. I do not think there are 
any profits there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the author of the bill 
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please tell me whether one of the pur- 
poses of the bill is to give American in- 
dustry a better opportunity to compete 
with foreign countries? 

Mr. BOGGS. Precisely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
will the bill, if we adopt it, tend to lessen 
the number of jobs for our local em- 
ployees? 

Mr. BOGGS. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Are you 
sure? 

Mr. BOGGS. Well, only as sure as 
anybody can be about anything, I will 
say to the gentleman. It is our feeling 
and the feeling of the people who have 
studied this legislation that we will actu- 
a increase the number of American 
obs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Here at 
home? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to hear from the gentleman from 
Louisiana how this bill is going to in- 
crease jobs in this country. He has just 
made that statement and I would like to 
hear his answer. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman will 
refer to the statement which I incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp today, as a matter 
of fact, the gentleman will note it on 
page A4203. The gentleman will note 
the areas where we sell the most and, 
of course, the things that we sell are the 
things that are made in this country, 
the areas where we have the most in- 
vestment, you will note that the great- 
est one is Canada. 

Mr. GROSS. What kind of invest- 
ment is the gentleman talking about? 
Is he talking about private investment 
or the investments to the tune of billions 
of dollars that the taxpayers have in 
foreign aid all over the world? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is talking exclusively about 
private investment. Canada, as far as I 
know—and I may be wrong. I see the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. CoFFIN] 
here, who has made quite a study of 
Canada, and he can correct me—Canada, 
as far as I know, has never received any 
foreign aid from the United States. Wili 
somebody correct me on that? Ido not 
think so. Canada is our best customer. 

Mr. GROSS. It is the only one that 
has been passed over if it has not gotten 
some of the foreign handouts. 

Mr. BOGGS. So I say to the gentle- 
man that the best evidence I can give 
in answer to his question is that if past 
experience means anything, then it 
means that the areas where we use our 
private funds, not taxpayers funds, are 
the places where the most American 
products will be purchased. I will give 
you another example. Mexico is a good 
one. Mexico is fast becoming one of 
our best customers on the basis of the 
investments we have there. 

Mr. GROSS. I am lost as far as this 
bill is concerned. You have backed and 
filled so often on this bill since it was 
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before the House in March. Is it 
planned to dispose of this bill today or 
put it over for another 2 months? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would invite the gen- 
tleman to support the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Are you going to walk 
up the hill and down again, back and 
fillsome more? How many amendments 
will be offered to this bill this afternoon 
that only a handful of Members have 
ever seen? 

Mr. BOGGS. Two committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman got 
trapped in his own closed rule; is that 
right? 

Mr. BOGGS. 
I got trapped, no. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Louisiana had to go back to his commit- 
tee in order to get some amendments to 
this bill, to make it palatable enough to 
sell to the Members of the House. He 
was hanging on the ropes when the bill 
was before the House previously, so he 
went back to the committee to get this 
monstrosity sweetened up and sugar- 
coated. 

Mr. BOGGS. As the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays], my good friend, said 
the other day, he who fights and runs 
away may live to fight another day. 
Perhaps the gentleman has described it 
accurately, I do not know. I admire the 
gentleman and I hope the gentleman will 
support the bill. 

Mr.GROSS. Are the insurance guar- 
antees put out by the ICA applicable to 
Americans who take their money and go 
abroad under the terms of the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is an entirely dif- 
ferent law. The insurance guarantees 
come under the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GROSS. I know; but are the 
beneficiaries of this legislation entitled 
to those guarantees? 

Mr. BOGGS. My answer would be 
yes, I should think so. 

Mr. GROSS. So they get the benefit 
of this cheap insurance as to converti- 
bility, as to expropriation and as to war- 
risk damage in some cases; and then also 
under the terms of this bill they get a 
tax deferral, or preferential tax treat- 
ment? 

Mr. BOGGS. As far as I know—and I 
cannot really tell whether the gentle- 
man is being completely serious or not— 
the insurance program was inaugurated 
to try to encourage private funds in- 
stead of Government funds to go into 
these areas. There are certainly some 
places on earth where they could be 
used. I do not know whether they have 
been used or not. We have seen the 
fantastic beating that the American in- 
vestor has taken lately in Cuba. 
Whether or not the insurance program 
has been of help there or not, I do not 
know. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. When they get this insur- 
ance they pay a fee, a premium, just 
the same as anybody else does when he 
buys insurance. 

Mr. GROSS. Sure, they do. But the 
gentleman is not trying to tell me that 


I do not believe that 
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Lloyds of London would offer this insur- 
ance at the premium rate the ICA 
charges. He does not mean to tell me 
that Lloyds of London would insure 
against war risk damage in some of these 
countries where ICA is insuring? 

Mr. JUDD. There are two answers. 
The first is that ICA has not had any 
losses. So obviously the insurance was 
not too bad. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by not too bad? 

Mr. JUDD. The risks were not too 
bad, if they have had no losses. Maybe 
Lloyds has been unwise in not getting 
in on this. 

Mr. GROSS. They do not miss many 
bets. 

Mr. JUDD. The other reason, the Lig 
reason for such Government insurance, 
is that these investment guarantees and 
insurance are given for investment in 
projects which are economically sound, 
but which are in countries where there 
are unusual political risks. You can- 
not expect private funds to invest in a 
project which, however attractive it may 
be, is in a country whose political future 
is uncertain. Yet it is to our advantage 
to have investments in that particular 
country—and we will need to put in Gov- 
ernment funds, if private funds are not 
invested. 

Mr. GROSS. Give some of these 
countries a little time and stop giving 
them millions of dollars through the 
foreign handout program and it will be 
demonstrated how good they are as risks. 
This country has handed out neary $100 
billion in foreign aid since the end of 
World War II and yet the climate for 
American investors in some of these 
countries, including Britain and France, 
is still so poor that these investors take 
out insurance with the ICA to protect 
themselves as to convertibility and the 
seizure of their investments. Now you 
want to give the corporations of this 
country preferential tax treatment on 
their investments. I hope none of those 
who vote for this bill will try to cry on 
my shoulder when they seek funds from 
the U.S. Treasury for their depressed 
areas when one of the contributing fac- 
tors to unemployment and idle industry 
is because special tax treatment is given 
to those who take their money abroad 
and benefit from the cheap foreign labor 
that is to be found all over the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from Il- 
linois [Mrs. CHurcH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this time to address one spe- 
cific question to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I notice from the inser- 
tion that he put yesterday into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD that a third amend- 
ment will be prosposed, seeking to make 
a corporation ineligible as a foreign 
business corporation if it has been oper- 
ating abroad under substandard labor 
conditions. I should certainly approve 
the amendment; but I wonder if the 
gentleman could describe or define just 
what is meant by substandard labor 
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conditions; according to U.S. standards 
or the undeveloped country’s stand- 
ards—or what? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentlewoman asks 
@ very pertinent question; the standards 
prevailing in the country involved. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Without any attempt 
being made in any case to elevate such 
standards to meet our own standards of 
labor? 

Mr. BOGGS. Our experience is that 
the American investor generally main- 
tains labor standards that are not only 
comparable to that in the host country, 
but in most cases higher than those in 
the host country. I think the tendency 
definitely will be to elevate those stand- 
ards to be comparable to ours. That is 
what we hope will happen. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Then it is the hope 
of the gentleman that eventually stand- 
ards abroad might be raised in order to 
lessen competition with our own work- 
men at home? 

Mr. BOGGS. Exactly. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I had hoped that 
such might be the case. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
prepared to speak on these two commit- 
tee amendments proposed by the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs] because I did not know 
about them until about 10 minutes ago; 
there are no printed copies on the floor 
nor is there a committee report. But 
I do believe that before we vote on this 
matter we ought to study the path this 
legislation has followed from its 
beginning. 

Last year the bill was introduced. I 
do not know what they called it then, 
perhaps the Foreign Investment Incen- 
tive Act of 1959. But let us see what 
the intent of this legislation is. At 
the time the bill was introduced, under 
certain conditions, it gave the industry 
that would manufacture goods abroad, 
the promise to pay only 38-percent cor- 
poration tax instead of 52 percent. That 
is a differential of 14 percent, which is an 
enormous amount. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY., I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not want to take 
exception to the gentleman, but the 
gentleman is referring to one specific 
type of operation, namely, the Western 
Hemisphere corporation, which was 
passed during the war. This is the only 
type of corporation which gets this type 
of exemption. It applies only in that 
specific situation. 

Mr. BRAY. I am aware of that. 

Mr. BOGGS. It specifically does not 
apply to this legislation. 

Mr. BRAY. I well realize that, because 
you did not get by with that. I spoke 
against that bill last year. I pointed out 
how, if passed, it was going to injure 
American labor and American manufac- 
turers. Then the bill was changed by the 
committee, because the proponents could 
not get by with that 14 percent less taxes. 
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The American corporations pay 52 per- 
cent and these would pay 38 percent. In 
addition to that, they would not have to 
pay the taxes until they brought the 
money back to the United States. 

Then, when the bill was brought to 
the floor here a month or so ago, the 
38-percent corporation tax was elim- 
inated, but they were allowed to leave 
their money abroad without paying taxes 
until the money was returned to the 
United States. 

Then after debating it over a day, the 
proponents saw that they were not going 
to get by with that, so now they come to 
us with the two amendments changing 
it, whereby they put a sugar coating on 
this legislation so that this is to help de- 
pressed countries. Imagine trying to set 
up American labor standards in Pakistan 
or India. 

The real object of this bill is as it 
states, the Foreign Investment Incentive 
Act of 1960. I do not know how much 
more incentive is going to be necessary to 
get American corporations to manufac- 
ture their goods abroad instead of in the 
United States. They are doing very well 
on that subject. Three thousand Amer- 
ican concerns are now manufacturing 
goods abroad. I discussed this matter on 
the floor in detail when this bill was 
before the House last March. 

Within the last month I have had con- 
ferences with labor in four different in- 
dustries in my district as to the great 
damage that is being done them by goods 
brought into America from abroad, and 
in two of the industries, unless some- 
thing changes within 2 years, are simply 
going to be out of business. 

America has been helping all countries 
and peoples of the world, but I do be- 
lieve we might spend just a little time 
and interest in trying to look after 
American interests and American work- 
ingmen. Thirty billion dollars has al- 
ready been spent by American money on 
factories abroad. 

But let us get back to the intent of this 
bill. Once they get their foot in the 
door the supposed safeguards in this bill 
will be changed. Why do you have to 
give any more incentive to get American 
business to manufacture abroad? They 
are certainly doing a wonderful job do- 
ing their manufacturing abroad now. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the last statement made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana, I 
would again call to the attention of the 
Membership that under existing law 
there is no limitation on imports back 
into this country which are manufac- 
tured abroad. Under H.R. 5, we have 
limited that to 10 percent. I just can- 
not see for the life of me why, whatever 
your objection might be to any other 
provision of the bill, that is not in the 
interest of the American economy. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not true under this 
bill imports back to this country are 
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limited to 10 percent of dollar volume of 
business of the foreign corporation, and 
10 percent of their total volume might 
amount to 100 percent of the production 
of any particular industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. BAKER. That is not the case. 

Mr. DENT. That is the law, as I read 
it, and I beg the gentleman’s pardon if 
it is not. 

Mr. BAKER. If you manufacture say 
$1 million worth of windows in a foreign 
country, you could only send back to this 
country 10 percent of that million dollars 
worth of windows which, if my arith- 
metic is correct, would amount to $100,- 
000 worth. 

Mr. DENT. That is in dollar volume; 
is that not correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of ,the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
in support of the pending bill. Our free 
enterprise system is, in my view, the 
most potent and versatile weapon in the 
arsenal of the free world. We can best 
meet the challenge of the Communist 
bloc in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world by providing incentives to induce 
private American capital to go abroad 
and take with it the imagination, the 
skill and the vitality that has made our 
economic system the strongest that the 
world has known. This bill would pro- 
vide such incentives. 

Regrettably, the rules provided by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 respect- 
ing the taxation of income derived from 
abroad and the administrative regula- 
tions and rulings thereunder are predi- 
cated upon the form of business organ- 
ization and transaction rather than 
upon substantive effect and business 
need. The tax consequences of operat- 
ing abroad thus vary greatly depending 
upon whether or not the particular busi- 
ness is in a position to utilize a branch 
organization, a domestic corporation or 
a foreign subsidiary. At the present 
time the branch form of organization is 
at a decided disadvantage and busi- 
nesses which are forced, for either legal 
or practical reasons, to utilize this form 
of doing business find themselves at a 
competitive disadvantage respecting 
businesses with more freedom of choice. 
American banks and American insur- 
ance companies doing business abroad 
are required by both practical and legal 
reasons to operate as branches abroad. 
In the case of banks, foreign depositors 
expect and rely upon the security of the 
entire capital funds of the US. 
bank and this capital strength cannot 
be translated into subsidiaries for the 
banking laws do not ordinarily permit 
the guarantee of the liabilities of a bank- 
ing subsidiary. For this and other rea- 
sons found in the laws which regulate 
banking, had not the Committee on 
Ways and Means taken steps with re- 
spect to the provisions of H.R. 5 to per- 
mit U.S. banks to treat their foreign 
branches as though they were foreign 
business corporations, they would have 
continued at a competitive disadvantage 
in relationship to the banks of other 
countries. 

The action taken by your committee 
to prevent the continuation of this 
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discrimination against United States 
banks is incorporated in the new section 
957 which H.R. 5 would add to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. This section 
would permit banks to treat their for- 
eign branches for tax purposes as if they 
were separate foreign business corpora- 
tions. For the foreign branches of an 
United States bank to be treated as 
foreign business corporations under the 
bill, they must elect such treatment and 
meet the qualifications for business in 
general, that is, they must derive 90 
percent or more of their gross income 
from sources without the United States 
and derive 90 percent or more of their 
gross income from the active conduct 
of a trade or business. For this purpose, 
commissions and interests and income 
from gains on loans and investments 
which are ordinary and necessary in 
carrying on the trade or business of 
banking are to be considered as being 
derived from the active conduct of a 
trade or business. 

Under the bill the foreign branches of 
United States banks are to be treated, 
under regulations to be issued by the 
Treasury Department, in the same man- 
ner as if they were separate corporate 
entities except that under subchapter 
C the rules relating to contributions of 
property and to distributions are not to 
apply. However, distributions received 
by the United States parent bank from 
a foreign branch will be treated as divi- 
dends with respect to which a 100 per- 
cent dividends received deduction is 
allowed. 

The bill also provides that a United 
States parent bank may in its first elec- 
tion with respect to its branches elect to 
treat a branch as if it were a separate 
foreign business corporation or combine 
it with branches in other countries as 
a foreign business corporation. . The 
latitude provided by this election will 
provide the flexibility of business de- 
cision necessary to best cope with local 
conditions, 

It will be noted that the treatment 
provided by the bill in the case of the 
foreign branches of U.S. banks does not 
become available until taxable years ‘be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1963. In 
my view, this is unfortunate. However, 
the Treasury Department has informed 
your committee that it does not have the 
personnel to issue the necessary regula- 
tions to permit the implementation of 
section 957 before January 1, 1963. I 
have been informed by the U.S. banks 
doing business abroad that they stand 
willing and able to cooperate with the 
Treasury Department in the task of is- 
suing the necessary regulations. In 
my view the joint efforts of the Treasury 
Department and the banking industry 
would result in the issuance of the neces- 
sary regulations long before January 1, 
1963, and I express the hope that it will 
be possible for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to reconsider its view of this matter 
when the bill is before the other body. 

U.S. insurance companies operating 
abroad are also required in many cases 
to utilize the branch form. In most re- 
spects their case is similar to that of US. 
banks and I regret that the treatment 
provided for the foreign branches of U.S. 
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banks is not also provided for the for- 
eign branches of U.S. insurance com- 
panies. However, subchapter L of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
provides for the income taxation of life 
insurance companies is a most compli- 
cated provision. As stated by House 
Report No. 1282 accompanying the bill, 
a special situation exists in the case of 
life insurance companies and they have 
been included in the ineligible category 
of corporations under the bill only be- 
cause of the difficulty in working out the 
interrelationship of the bill’s provisions 
and the life insurance company tax 
treatment provided by subchapter L of 
the Internal Revenue Code. According- 
ly, they were made ineligible corpora- 
tions for the present, without prejudice 
as to ultimate revision of this treatment 
until an opportunity has been presented 
for further study. It is my hope that the 
study will be completed before the bill 
comes up for consideration in the other 
body. 

The life insurance industry stands 
willing and eager to cooperate in this 
study, and is, at the present time, en- 
gaged in working out the necessary tech- 
nical provisions to implement a provision 
which would allow them to come within 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill by the House. I do not need to 
remind the Members of this body that 
economic subversion is an important tool 
of the Soviet bloc. Unless affirmative 
steps are taken to place American busi- 
ness in a position to compete with the 
Communist economic policies abroad, we 
face the possibility that we will find our- 
selves excluded from the markets of the 
world. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment, and the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute now in the bill 
shall be considered as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

No amendments are in order except 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and such 
amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. 

The committee substitute is as fol- 
lows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“SECTION 1. SHorRT TITLE, Etc. 

“(a) SHort TiTtteE.—This Act may be cited 
as the ‘Foreign Investment Incentive Tax 
Act of 1960’. 

“(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—When- 
ever in this Act an amendment or repeal is 
expressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(c) Errective Date.—Except as otherwise 
provided, the amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1960. 
“Sec. 2. FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 

“(a) Tax om Foreicnw BusINess CoRPORA- 
TIONS.—Part III of subchapter N of chapter 
1 (relating to income from sources without 
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the United States) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpart: 
* ‘SUBPART F—FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 951. Definition of foreign business 
corporation. 


* ‘Sec. 952. Gross, taxable, and reinvested 
foreign income of foreign busi- 
ness corporations. 

“Sec. 953. Reinvested foreign income ac- 
count. 

“Sec. 954. Distributions, etc., from rein- 
vested foreign income account. 

“Sec. 955. Foreign taxes. 

“ ‘Sco. 956. Special rules. 

“*Sec. 957. Elected foreign branches of 
banks taxed as foreign business 
corporations. 

“Sec. 951. DEFINITION OF FOREIGN BUSINESS 
CORPORATION. 


““*(a) FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATION DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of this title, the term 
“foreign business corporation” means a do- 
mestic corporation which has elected the 
treatment provided by this subject and 
whick for the taxable year satisfies each of 
the following requirements: 

“*(1) It derives 90 percent or more of its 
gross income from sources without the 
United States. 

“*(2) It derives 90 percent or more of its 
gross income from— 

“*(A) the active conduct of a trade or 
business, 

“*(B) dividends from a qualified payor 
corporation (as defined in subsection (c) ) 
which are out of earnings and profits of any 
taxable year for which such corporation was 
a qualified payor corporation (or would have 
been such a corporation but for the 10 per- 
cent stock ownership requirement of sub- 
section (c)(1)(A)), 

“*(C) income (other than dividends) from 
a qualified payor corporation, and 

“*(D) compensation (other than compen- 
sation to which subparagraph (A) or (C) 
applies) — 

“*(i) for the rendition, without the United 
States, of technical, managerial, engineering, 
construction, scientific, or like services; and 

“*(ii) for the use of, or for the privilege of 
using, without the United States, patents, 
copyrights, secret processes and formulas, 
good will, trademarks, trade brands, fran- 
chises, and other like properties (but this 
clause shall apply only to the extent that the 
compensation described in this clause does 
not exceed 25 percent of the corporation’s 
gross income). 

“*(3) It derives not more than 10 percent 
of its gross income from the sale of articles 
which are sold by it for ultimate use, con- 
sumption, or disposition in the United States. 

“*(4) It is not an ineligible corporation 
(as defined in subsection (d)). 

“*(5) It furnishes for the taxable year, and 
for prior taxable years affecting (or affected 
by) an election under this subpart, such 
information with respect to such corpora- 
tion as the Secretary or his delegate has pre- 
scribed by forms or regulations as necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the income tax 
laws. 

“*(b) ELECTION.— 

“*(1) In GENERAL.—An election under this 
subpart may be made for any taxable year to 
which this subpart applies and for which 
(after making the election) the taxpayer is a 
foreign business corporation. An election, 
once effective, shall continue in effect for all 
subsequent taxable years of the corporation 
making the election up to and including— 

““*(A) the taxable year for which the elec- 
tion is revoked by the filing of a notice of 
revocation, or 

“*(B) the taxable year for which the elec- 
tion is terminated by reason of the fact that 
(i) such corporation was not a foreign busi- 
ness corporation for both such taxable year 
and the preceding taxable year, or (ii) such 
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taxable year is the last taxable year of the 
corporation. 

““*(2) WHEN ELECTION MUST BE MADE, ETC — 
An election under this subpart may be made 
by a corporation for any taxable year at any 
time during the first month of such taxable 
year or at any time during the month pre- 
ceding such first month. Such election shall 
be made in such manner as the Secretary or 
his delegate shall by regulations prescribe, 

“*(3) NOTICE OF REVOCATION.—A notice of 
revocation (with respect to any taxable 
year) of an election under this subpart may 
be made only in such manner, and before 
such time, as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall by regulations prescribe. 

“*(c) QUALIFIED Payor CORPORATION DgE- 
FINED.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, a domestic or foreign corporation 
shall be treated, with respect to another 
corporation, as a qualified payor corpora- 
tion for any of its taxable years (including 
taxable years beginning before January 1, 
1961) with respect to which— 

““(A) at least 10 percent of its voting stock 
is owned by such other corporation, 

“*(B) it satisfies the requirements de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
of subsection (a), and 

“*(C) it derives 50 percent or more of its 

gross income from sources without the 
United States from the active conduct of a 
trade or business. 
For purposes of determining the tax of the 
taxpayer, no corporation shall be treated 
as a qualified payor corporation, with respect 
to the taxpayer or any other corporation, 
unless the taxpayer furnishes such informa- 
tion with respect to such corporation as the 
Secretary or his delegate has prescribed by 
forms or regulations as necessary to Carry out 
the provisions of this subpart. 

“*(2) DISQUALIFICATION FOR INSUFFICIENT 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND PAYROLL.—A Corpo- 
ration shall not be a qualified payor corpora- 
tion for any taxable year if, on determining 
a percentage under section 954(b) with re- 
spect to such corporation (whether or not 
such corporation is a foreign business cor- 
poration), such percentage exceeds 20 per- 
cent. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, a corporation shall be treated as en- 
gaged in only one trade or business. 

“*(3) OTHER SPECIAL RULES.—For pur- 
poses of determining under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection whether a corporation is a 
qualified payor corporation— 

“*(A) income from another corporation 
shall be treated as from a qualified payor 
corporation if such other corporation satis- 
fies the requirements of paragraph (1) (with- 
out regard to subparagraph (C) thereof), and 

“*(B) a foreign corporation shall be 
treated as an ineligible corporation if it is a 
foreign personal holding company. 

“*(d) INELIGIBLE CORPORATION.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (a) (4), each of the fol- 
lowing (as determined without regard to 
this subpart) is an ineligible corporation: 

“*(1) A corporation exempt from taxation 
under subchapter F. 

“*(2) A corporation organized under the 
China Trade Act, 1922. 

“*(3) A regulated investment company 
subject to tax under subchapter M. 

“*(4) A personal holding company (as de- 
fined in section 542). 

“*(5) A life insurance company (as de- 
fined in section 801). 

“*(6) An unincorporated business enter- 
prise subject to tax as a corporation under 
section 1361. 

“*(7) An electing small business corpora- 
tion (as defined in section 1371(b)). 

“ ‘Sec. 952. Gross, TAXABLE, AND REINVESTED 
FOREIGN INCOME OF FOREIGN 
BusINeEss CoRPORATIONS. 

“*(a) Gross INCOME AND TAXABLE INCOME 
OF FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATION.—For pur- 
poses of this title (other than section 170, 
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relating to charitable contributions or gifts, 
subchapter G of this chapter, relating to cor- 
porations used to avoid income tax on share- 
nolders, subpart C of this part, relating to 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations, and 
section 951)— 

“*(1) The gross income of a foreign busi- 
ness corporation shall be the sum of— 

“*(A) the gross income from sources with- 
in the United States, and 

“«*(B) the amount (which shall be treated 
as an item of income derived from sources 
without the United States during the tax- 
able year) subtracted from its reinvested 
foreign income account for the taxable year, 
as determined under section 953. 

“*(2) The taxable income of a foreign busi- 
ness corporation shall be the amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (1), minus the sum 
of the deductions allowed by this chapter 
to the extent deductible under part I of this 
subchapter (relating to determination of 
sources of income), as modified by this sub- 
part, in determining taxable income from 
sources within the United States. 

“‘(b) REINVESTED FOREIGN INCOME DE- 
FINED.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, the term “reinvested foreign in- 
come” means the taxable income from 
sources without the United States (as deter- 
mined under part I of this subchapter, with 
the modifications provided by this subpart). 

“*(2) SPECIAL RULES.—In determining the 
reinvested foreign income for any taxable 

ear— 

" “*(A) No deduction shall be allowed for 
income, war profits, and excess profits taxes 
paid or accrued to any foreign country or 
to any possession of the United States. 

“*(B) There shall be included, as an item 
of income derived from sources without the 
United States during the taxable year, an 
amount equal to the taxes which (on ap- 
plying section 955(c)) are deemed paid under 
section 902. 

“*(C) If the net long-term capital gain 
from sources without the United States ex- 
ceeds the net short-term capital loss from 
such sources, then the reinvested foreign 
income for such taxable year shall be the 
sum of— 

“*(i) the reinvested foreign income (com- 
puted without regard to this subparagraph) 
reduced (but not below zero) by the amount 
of such excess, and 

“(il) the amount ascertained by multi- 
Plying the amount of such excess by the 
percentage obtained by subtracting from 100 
percent the sum of the normal and surtax 
rates applicable to such taxable year. 

This subparagraph shall apply only if the 
amount of reinvested foreign income deter- 
mined under this subparagraph is less than 
the amount determined without regard to 
this subparagraph. 





“‘Sec. 953. REINVESTED FOREIGN INCOME 
ACCOUNT. 
““*(a) In  GENERAL—Each corporation 


making an election under this subpart 
shall, for purposes of this subpart, establish 
and maintain a reinvested foreign income 
account. The amount in such account as 
of the first day of the first taxable year to 
which the election applies shall be zero. 

“*(b) ADDITIONS To ACCOUNT.—The amount 
added to the reinvested foreign income ac- 
count for any taxable year for which the 
corporation is a foreign business corporation 
shall be an amount equal to the reinvested 
foreign income for such taxable year. 

““(c) SuBTRACTIONS From ACCOUNT.— 

““(1) ORDER OF SUBTRACTION.—Any amount 
subtracted from the reinvested foreign in- 
come account of a corporation for any tax- 
able year shall be treated as made first out 
of the addition to such account for such 
year, to the extent thereof, and thereafter 
Out of the most recently added amounts 
which have not previously been subtracted. 
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***(2) AMOUNT OF SUBTRACTION.—Except 
as provided in paragraph (3), the amount of 
the subtraction from the reinvested foreign 
income account of a corporation for any 
taxable year shall be the sum of— 

“*(A) the amount which is treated under 
this subpart as distributed from such ac- 
count for such year, plus 

“*(B) whichever of the following amounts 
is the larger: 

“*(i) the amount by which the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year 
is increased by section 952(a)(1)(B) or 
956(b), or 

“*(ii) the ratable portion of the income, 

war profits, and excess profits taxes paid or 
accrued to foreign countries and possessions 
of the United States during the taxable year 
of the addition out of which the subtraction 
is made. 
If a subtraction from the reinvested foreign 
income account for any taxable year is out 
of more than one addition to such account, 
subparagraph (B) shall be applied separately 
with respect to each taxable year of addition 
out of which the subtraction is made. 

““*(3) ENTIRE AMOUNT SUBTRACTED IN CASE 
OF REVOCATION OF TERMINATION.—Except as 
provided in section 381(c) (23), if an election 
under this subpart is revoked or terminated, 
the entire amount in the reinvested foreign 
income account shall be subtracted from the 
account for the last taxable year for which 
such election was in effect. 

““*(4) ACCOUNT NOT TO BE REDUCED BELOW 
zERO.—Amounts subtracted under this sub- 
section shall not reduce the reinvested for- 
eign income account below zero. 


“ “Sec. 954. DISTRIBUTIONS, ETC., FROM RE- 
INVESTED FOREIGN INCOME AC- 
COUNT. 

“*(a) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this 
subpart, the amount of any distribution to 
shareholders shall be treated as made out of 
the reinvested foreign income account. For 
purposes of this subsection— 

“*(1) the term “distribution” includes any 
distribution in redemption of stock or in 
partial or complete liquidation of the corpo- 
ration, but does not include any distribution 
made by the corporation in its stock or in 
rights to acquire its stock; and 

**(2) the amount of any distribution shall 
be the fair market value of the property 
distributed. 

“*(b) DISTRIBUTION BY REASON OF UNITED 
STATES INVESTMENT AND PAYROLL.— 

*““*(1) IN GENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, there 
shall be treated as distributed to sharehold- 
ers for the taxable year, out of the reinvested 
foreign income account, one-half of the 
amount determined by multiplying the por- 
tion of the reinvested foreign income for the 
taxable year which is attributable to the 
active conduct of a trade or business by the 
percentage determined by dividing— 

““(A) the sum of (i) the adjusted basis 
of the taxpayer’s property within the United 
States, and (ii) an amount 2 times the 
amount paid or accrued during the taxable 
year for labor and personal services per- 
formed within the United States, by 

“*(B) the sum of (i) the adjusted basis 

of the taxpayer’s property wherever located, 
and (ii) an amount 2 times the amount 
paid or accrued during the taxable year 
for all labor and personal services. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, only 
real property and tangible personal property 
(other than property described in section 
1221(1)), and labor and personal services, 
which are ordinary and necessary for car- 
rying on the trade or business shall be taken 
into account. In the case of a taxpayer 
engaged in two or more separate and dis- 
tinct trades or businesses, separate com- 
putations shall be made under this subsec- 
tion with respect to each such trade or 
business. 
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“*(2) PARAGRAPH (1) INAPPLICABLE WHERE 
PERCENTAGE IS LESS THAN 10 PERCENT.—If the 
percentage determined under paragraph (1) 
with respect to any trade or business for any 
taxable year is less than 10 percent, para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to such trade or 
business for such taxable year. 

““(c) HOLDING OF PROHIBITED PROPERTY 
TREATED AS DISTRIBUTION.— 

““(1) PROPERTY HELD BY FOREIGN BUSINESS 
CORPORATION.—If the taxpayer holds pro- 
hibited property at any time during the tax- 
able year, it shall be treated as having made 
a distribution to shareholders out of its re- 
invested foreign income account for such 
taxable year. 

““*(2) PROPERTY HELD BY CERTAIN OTHER 
CORPORATIONS.—If the taxpayer owns (di- 
rectly or through one or more other cor- 
porations) 10 percent or more of the voting 
stock of another corporation, it shall be 
treated for purposes of paragraph (1) as 
holding a corresponding percentage of the 
property held by such other corporation 
which would be prohibited property if such 
other corporation were a foreign business 
corporation. 

“*(3) AMOUNT OF DISTRIBUTION.— 

““*(A) MAXIMUM AMOUNT TO BE TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT.—This subsection shall be applied, 
with respect to the taxpayer, at that time 
during its taxable year when it results in 
the maximum amount of prohibited prop- 
erty. 

“*(B) AMOUNT TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT WITH 
RESPECT TO PARTICULAR PROPERTIES.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the amount taken 
into account with respect to any property 
shall be the adjusted basis of such property, 
reduced by the sum of— 

“*(i) any liability to which such property 
is subject, and 

““(ii) the aggregate amount treated as dis- 
tributions for prior taxable years by reason 
of such corporation’s holding such property. 
For purposes of clause (ii), a distribution for 
a prior taxable year shall be treated as 
attributable first to the properties constitut- 
ing prohibited property which were held at 
the close of such taxable year. 

““*(4) PROHIBITED PROPERTY DEFINED.— 

“*(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “prohibited property” 
means any property other than— 

“*(i) tangible or intangible property which 
is ordinary and necessary for carrying on a 
trade or business of the taxpayer (but only 
if for the taxable year or for the preceding 
taxable year 90 percent or more of the gross 
income of such trade or business is derived 
from sources without the United States), 

“*(ii) securities of another corporation 
which is a qualified payor corporation (or a 
corporation, at least 10 percent of the voting 
stock of which is owned by the taxpayer, with 
respect to which an election under this sub- 
part is in effect) for its taxable year ending 
with or within the taxpayer’s taxable year or 
for the immediately preceding taxable year of 
such other corporation. 

“ (iii) obligations of foreign governments, 
but only to the extent that the aggregate 
adjusted basis of all such obligations does not 
exceed 15 percent of the taxpayer’s earnings 
and profits accumulated after December 31, 
1960 (determined as of the beginning of the 
taxable year), 

“‘*(iv) obligations of the United States, 
money, and deposits with persons carrying on 
the banking business, and 

“‘(v) any loan to which subsection (d) 
applies. 

“*(B) SECURITY DEFINED.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), the term “security” means 
any share of stock in any corporation, certifi- 
cate of stock or interest in any corporation, 
note, bond, debenture, or evidence of in- 
debtedness, or any evidence of an interest in 
or right to subscribe to or purchase any of 
the foregoing. 
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“*(5) SPECIAL RULES FOR APPLICATION OF 
PARAGRAPH (2) .— 

“*(A) No ATTRIBUTION THROUGH A FOREIGN 
BUSINESS CORPORATION.—Paragraph (2) shall 
not apply to— 

“*(i) stock held in a corporation with re- 
spect to which an election under this sub- 
part is in effect, and 

“*(ii) stock and other property which 
(but for this clause) would be treated as 
held by the taxpayer solely by reason of 
holding stock described in clause (i). 

“*(B) No DUPLICATION IN ATTRIBUTION 
THROUGH ANOTHER CORPORATION.—If (but for 
this subparagraph) any corporation would 
be treated under paragraph (2) as holding 
prohibited property by reason of— 

(i) stock in another corporation, and 

“*(ii) stock or other property held by such 
other corporation, 
there shall be taken into account under such 
paragraph only the amount determined with 
respect to clause (i) or clause (ii), which- 
ever is the greater. 

“*(C) FAIR MARKET VALUE TAKEN INTO AC- 
COUNT WHERE INFORMATION IS NOT FUR- 
NISHED.—For purposes of this subsection, the 
amount taken into account for any taxable 
year by the taxpayer with respect to any 
other corporation described in paragraph (2) 
shall be the fair market value of its direct 
or indirect stock holdings in such corpora- 
tion, unless the taxpayer furnishes such in- 
formation with respect to such corporation as 
the Secretary or his delegate has prescribed 
by forms or regulations as necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this subpart. 

“*(d) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN LOANS.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, if any corporation makes a loan to 
another corporation which owns (directly 
or through one or more other corporations) 
10 percent or more of the voting stock of the 
lending corporation, then— 

“*(A) If the lending corporation is a for- 
eign business corporation (or a corporation 
with respect to which an election under this 
subpart is in effect), it shall be treated as 
having made a distribution to shareholders, 
in an amount equal to the loan, out of its 
reinvested foreign income account for such 
taxable year. 

“*(B) If the borrowing corporation is a 

foreign business corporation, an amount 
equal to the loan shall be treated, for pur- 
poses of determining reinvested foreign in- 
come, as an item of gross income received 
at the time the loan was received. 
For purposes of applying this paragraph, 
each corporation in a chain of ownership 
(other than the lending and the borrowing 
corporations) shall be treated as having re- 
ceived, and in turn distributed, an amount 
equal to such loan. 

**(2) OUTSTANDING LOANS WHICH HAVE NOT 
BEEN TREATED AS DISTRIBUTIONS.—If any loan 
described in paragraph (1) remains out- 
standing in any taxable year of the ending 
corporation after the taxable year in which 
made, such loan shall be treated (for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1)) as made in such 
succeeding taxable year in an amount equal 
to the amount so outstanding, but the 
amount taken into account with respect to 
any corporation shall be reduced by the 
amount treated as distributions by such cor- 
poration for prior taxable years by reason 
of such loan. 

*“*(3) CERTAIN OPEN ACCOUNTS AND OTHER 
COMMERCIAL LOANS EXCEPTED.—This subsec- 
tion shall not apply in the case of any 
loan arising in connection with the sale of 
property, if the amount of such loan out- 
standing at no time during the taxable year 
exceeds the amount which would be ordi- 
nary and necessary to carry on the trade 
or business of both the lending corporation 
and the borrowing corporation had the sale 
been made between unrelated corporations. 

“*(e) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT TREATED AS 
PROHIBITED PROP- 


DISTRIRUTED BY REASON OF 
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ERTY AND LOANS.—The amount treated as dis- 
tributed under subsections (c) and (d) for 
any taxable year shall not exceed the amount 
of a distribution to shareholders which 
(after the application of subsections (a) and 
(b)) would reduce the amount in the rein- 
vested foreign income account to zero. 


“*Sec. 955. FOREIGN TAXES. 


“*(a) YEAR FOREIGN TAXES TAKEN INTO AC- 
COUNT.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
chapter (other than this subpart) — 

“*(A) any income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes paid or accrued during any tax- 
able year to any foreign country or to any 
possession of the United States by a for- 
eign business corporation shall not (except 
as otherwise provided by this subsection) be 
taken into account for such taxable year, 
and 

“*(B) where an amount is subtracted from 
the reinvested foreign income account of 
any corporation, a ratable portion of such 
taxes paid or accrued to foreign countries 
and possessions of the United States during 
the taxable year of the addition out of which 
the subtraction is made shall, for purposes of 
subpart A and section 164, be treated as paid 
or accrued during the taxable year for which 
the subtraction is made. 

““*(2) YEAR FOR WHICH NO REINVESTED FOR- 
EIGN INCOME.—Paragraph (1)(A) shall not 
apply to a foreign business corporation for 
any taxable year for which no amount is 
added to the reinvested foreign income ac- 
count. 

“*(b) FOREIGN Tax CREDIT—OVERALL LIMIT 
To AppLty.—IiIn the case of a corporation to 
which an election under this subpart ap- 
plies— 

**(1) section 904(a) shall not apply, 

“*(2) the total amount of the credit in 
respect of taxes paid or accrued to all coun- 
tries and possessions shall not exceed the 
same proportion of the tax against which 
such credit is taken which the taxpayer’s 
taxable income from sources without the 
United States (but not in excess of the tax- 
payer’s entire taxable income) bears to its 
entire taxable income for the same taxable 
year, and 

“*(3) the reference in section 904(c) to 

subsection (a) of section 904 shall be treated 
as a reference to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section. 
In applying section 904(c), no amount paid 
or accrued for a taxable year to which an 
election under this subpart applied shall 
(except for purposes of determining the 
number of taxable years which have elapsed) 
be deemed paid or accrued under section 
904(c) in any year for which an election 
under this subpart does not apply. 

“*(c) TREATMENT OF DEEMED TAxEsS.—-For 
purposes of this subpart— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—If any amount is 
added to the reinvested foreign income ac- 
count of any foreign business corporation for 
any taxable year, the amount of taxes deemed 
paid by such corporation for such taxable 
year under section 902 (relating to dividends 
received from certain foreign corporations), 
by reason of taxes paid (or deemed paid) by 
any foreign corporation, shall be determined 
without reduction by reason of the ratio 
which the accumulated profits of the payor 
foreign corporation bear to its total profits. 

**(2) FOREIGN TAXES INCLUDE DEEMED 
TAxES.—Any reference to income, war profits, 
and excess profits taxes paid or accrued to 
any foreign country or to any possession of 
the United States shall be treated as includ- 
ing such taxes deemed paid under section 
902, as modified by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 


“ ‘Sec. 956. SPECIAL RULES. 


“*(a) SurTax EXEMPTIONS.—In the case of 
a corporation to which an election under 
this subpart applies, the surtax under sec- 
tion 11(c) for the taxable year shall be de- 
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termined by substituting for “exceeds $25,- 
000” the following: “exceeds $25,000 (or, if 
smaller, the taxable income computed with- 
out regard to the amount subtracted from 
the taxpayer’s reinvested foreign income 
account)”. 

““*(b) Gross INCOME FOR TAXABLE YEAR For 
WHICH CORPORATION Is Nort A FOREIGN Bust- 
NESS CORPORATION.—For purposes of this title 
(other than section 170, relating to charitable 
contributions or gifts, subchapter G of this 
chapter, relating to corporations used to 
avoid income tax on shareholders, subpart C 
of this part, relating to Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations, and section 951), if an 
election under this subpart is in effect with 
respect to any corporation for any taxable 
year for which such corporation is not a 
foreign business corporation, the gross in- 
come of such corporation shall include (as 
an item of income derived from sources with- 
out the United States during the taxable 
year) the amount subtracted from its rein- 
vested foreign income account for the tax- 
able year. 

“*(c) APPLICATION OF SECTIONS 172 aNnp 
1212.—. 

““*(1) COMPUTATION OF REINVESTED FOREIGN 
INCOME.—In computing reinvested foreign in- 
come for any taxable year— 

“*(A) no net operating loss carryover or 
carryback, and 

“*(B) no capital loss carryover, 
shall be allowed from a taxable year for 
which the corporation was not a foreign 
business corporation. 

““*(2) LIMITATION ON YEARS TO WHICH FOR- 
EIGN SOURCES MAY BE CARRIED.—Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3)— 

“*(A) no net operating loss carryover or 
carryback, and 

“*(B) no capital loss carryover, 
which is from a taxable year for which the 
corporation was a foreign business corpora- 
tion, and which is attributable to sources 
without the United States, shall be allowed 
for any taxable year for which the corpora- 
tion is not a foreign business corporation. 

“*(3) ADJUSTMENT IN CARRYOVERS ON REVO- 
CATION OR TERMINATION OF ELECTION.—If an 
election under this subpart is revoked or 
terminated for any taxable year, then— 

“*(A) the net operating loss carryover from 
any taxable year for which the corporation 
was a foreign business corporation (here- 
inafter in this subparagraph referred to as 
“loss year”) to taxable years succeeding the 
last taxable year for which the election was 
in effect shall include the net operating loss 
carryover (reduced as provided by section 
172(b)) from the loss year from sources 
without the United States, and 

“*(B) in determining the _ short-term 
capital loss provided by section 1212 for tax- 
able years succeeding the last taxable year 
for which the election was in effect, a rule 
similiar to the rule provided by subpara- 
graph (A) shall be applied. 

““*(d) LIMITATION ON INFORMATION RE- 
quirED To BE FuRNISHED.—No information 
shall be required to be furnished with respect 
to any corporation under section 951(a) (5), 
951(c)(1), or 954(c)(5)(C), for any of its 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1960, unless such information is of a char- 
acter which was required to be furnished 
under the forms or regulations in effect on 
the first day of such taxable year. 


“ “Sec. 957. ELECTED FOREIGN BRANCHES OF 
BANKS TAXED AS FOREIGN BUSI- 
NESS CORPORATIONS. 


“*(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subject to the 
qualifications in subsection (b), an election 
may be made by a bank (as defined in sec- 
tion 581) which during the taxable year 
operates a branch in a foreign country, per- 
mitting such branch to be subject to taxa- 
tion as a foreign business corporation for 
such year and subsequent years as pro- 
vided in subsection (e). Such election shall 
be made in accordance with regulations pre- 
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scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
Each branch with respect to which such 
electing bank has made an election under 
this subsection shall be an “elected branch” 
for purposes of this section. 

“*(b) QUALIFICATIONS.—The election de- 
scribed in subsection (a) may not be made 
with respect to a foreign branch unless such 
branch— 

“*(1) derives 90 percent or more of its 

income from sources without the 
United States; and 

“*(2) derives 90 percent or more of its 
gross income from the active conduct of a 
trade or business, which for purposes of this 

agraph shall include commissions and 
interest and all income and gains from loans 
and investments ordinary and necessary for 
the carrying on of such trade or business. 

“*(c¢) CORPORATE PROVISIONS APPLICABLE.— 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, an elected branch shall, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (g), be con- 
sidered a corporation for purposes of this 
subtitle with respect to operation, distribu- 
tions, and any other purpose; and the elect- 
ing bank shall be considered the sole share- 
holder thereof. 

“*(d) DuRATION OF ELECTION.—The elec- 
tion under subsection (a) may be made for 
any taxable year beginning after December 
$1, 1962, and shall continue in effect for all 
subsequent years until terminated, either 
by notice of revocation filed by the tax- 
payer, or by failure of the elected branch 
for two successive taxable years to qualify 
under this section. 

“‘*(e) IMPOSITION OF TaxEsS.—An elected 
branch shall be treated as a corporation with 
respect to which an election under this sub- 
part is in effect. 

“*(f) COMPUTATION OF TAXABLE INCOME.— 
In computing the taxable income of an 
elected branch, there shall be allowed only 
such deductions and credits as are properly 
allocable to the operation of the business of 
such branch. 

“*(g) PROVISION INAPPLICABLE.—An elected 
branch shall not be considered a corporation, 
nor shall the electing bank be considered a 
shareholder, for purposes of subchapter C, 
except with respect to— 

“*(1) contributions of property, constitut- 
ing either paid-in surplus or contributions 
to capital; and 

“*(2) part I thereof (relating to distribu- 
tions). 

“*(h) MULTIPLE BRANCHES.— 

“*(1) COMBINING BRANCHES IN 2 OR MORE 
COUNTRIES.—If, at the time of making its 
first election under this section, a bank 
makes such election with respect to branches 
in more than one foreign country, it may 
(for purposes of this section) elect to make 
one or more combinations of such branches 
and to treat each such combination as a 
single elected branch. If, thereafter, a 
branch becomes an elected branch for the 
first time, such branch may be combined 
with any other elected branch (whether 
separate or combined). 

“*(2) BRANCHES IN SAME COUNTRY MUST 
BE COMBINED.—For purposes of this section, 
each branch in any one foreign country 
shall be treated as included within any 
election made under this section with re- 
spect to any other branch in such country. 

“*(3) ‘TREATMENT TO BE CONTINUED.—If a 
bank for any taxable year elects to treat 
its branch in any foreign country separately 
or in a specified combination, such treat- 
ment shall (except as provided in the last 
sentence of paragraph (1)) be continued for 
all subsequent taxable years, unless the Sec- 
retary or his delegate consents to a different 
treatment. 

““(i) Divipenps RECEIVED Out oF REIN- 
VESTED FOREIGN INCOME ACCOUNT.—In the 


case of an electing bank which receives a 
dividend from an elected branch out of its 
reinvested foreign income account, there 
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shall be allowed as a deduction an amount 
equal to 100 percent of the amount received 
as a dividend.’ 

“(b) CERTAIN DIVIDENDS RECEIVED OUT OF 
REINVESTED FOREIGN INCOME ACCOUNT.— 

“(1) Section 243 (relating to dividends re- 
ceived by corporations) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (d) 
and by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“*(c) DrvmENDS RECEIVED OUT OF REIN- 
VESTED FOREIGN INCOME AccouNT.—If— 

“*(1) a domestic corporation receives a 
dividend from another corporation out of 
such other corporation’s reinvested foreign 
income account (within the meaning of 
section 953), and 

“*(2) the recipient corporation, or another 
domestic corporation, is in control (within 
the meaning of section 368(c)) of the payor 
corporation, 
then there shall be allowed as a deduction 
an amount equal to 100 percent ofthe 
amount received as a dividend.’ 

(2) Section 243(a) is amended by striking 
out ‘In the case of a corporation (other than 
a small business investment company oper- 
ating under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958)’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘Except as provided in subsections 
(b) and (c), in the case of a corporation’. 

“(c) CARRYOVERS.—Section 381(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
items of distributor or transferor corpora- 
tions taken into account) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(23) SUCCESSOR FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPO- 
RATION.—If the acquiring corporation is a 
foreign business corporation (as defined in 
section 951), there shall be taken into ac- 
count (to the extent proper to carry out the 
purposes of this section and subpart F of 
part III of subchapter N, and under such reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate) the reinvested foreign 
income account, and the items related 
thereto (including income, war profits, and 
excess profits taxes paid or accrued to any 
foreign country or to any possession of the 
United States), of the distributor or trans- 
feror corporation.’ 

“(d) PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANY IN- 
cOME.—Section 543 (relating to personal 
holding company income) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

““*(d) DIVIDENDS, ETC., RECEIVED BY For- 
EIGN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) (1) 
shall not apply to dividends, interest, or 
royalties (other than mineral, oil, or gas 
royalties) received or accrued by a corpora- 
tion which (on applying this subsection) is 
a foreign business corporation for the taxable 
year if— 

“*(A) during its entire taxable year more 
than 50 percent in value of its outstanding 
stock is owned by a domestic parent corpo- 
ration; 

““*(B) such domestic parent corporation, 
for its taxable year which ends with (or 
within which ends) the taxable year of the 
foreign business corporation— 

“*(i) is not a personal holding company; 
and 

““(ii) would not be a personal holding 
company if such domestic parent corporation 
itself had derived its proportionate share of 
each item of gross income derived by each 
subsidiary for the taxable year of such sub- 
sidiary which ends with or within the tax- 
able year of the domestic parent corporation; 
and 

“*(C) the dividends, interest, and royal- 
ties referred to in subsection (a)(1) are re- 
ceived or accrued by the foreign business 
corporation from another corporation— 

“*(i) in which the foreign business cor- 
poration owns, directly or indirectly, more 
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than 50 percent in value of the outstanding 
stock (or such lesser percentage as is the 
maximum percentage which the foreign busi- 
ness corporation may own under the law ap- 
plicable to it or to such other corporation), 
and 

“*(ii) which, for its taxable year which 
ends with or within the taxable year of the 
foreign business corporation and for its two 
preceding taxable years (or for such part 
thereof as it was in existence), has derived 
70 percent or more of its gross income from 
sources without the United States and from 
the active conduct of a trade or business. 

“*(2) SPECIAL RULES FOR APPLICATION OF 
SUBSECTION.— 

“*(A) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “foreign business corporation” includes 
a corporation with respect to which an elec- 
tion under section 951 is in effect. 

“*(B) For purposes of paragraph (1)(B),a 
corporation is a subsidiary of the domestic 
parent corporation if it is a domestic corpo- 
ration and if (at any time during the sub- 
sidiary’s taxable year referred to in paragraph 
(1)(B)) the domestic parent corporation 
held more than 50 percent in value of its out- 
standing stock; and the proportionate share 
with respect to any item of gross income of 
such a subsidiary is that percentage which 
equals the percentage of stock ownership at 
that time (during the subsidiary’s taxable 
year referred to in paragraph (1)(B)) when 
such ownership by the domestic parent cor- 
poration was the greatest. 

“*(C) For purposes of paragraph (1)(C), 
if the trade or business referred to in clause 
(ii) thereof is of the same or similar or 
related character as the trade or business 
conducted by the domestic parent corpora- 
tion, the percentage in clause (i) thereof 
shall be 25 percent in lieu of 50 percent.’ 

“(e) FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS Not 
INCLUDIBLE CORPORATIONS IN AFFILIATED 
Grovups.—Section 1504(b) (relating to defini- 
tion of includible corporations for purposes 
of consolidated returns) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(8) A corporation with respect to which 
an election under subpart F of part III of 
subchapter N (relating to foreign business 
corporations) is in effect.’ 

“(f) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of subparts for part III of 
subchapter N of chapter 1 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Subpart F. Foreign business corporations.’ 

(2) Section 901(d) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(4) For special rules relating to foreign 
business corporations, see section 955.’ 

“(3) Section 903 (relating to credit for 
taxes in lieu of income, etc., taxes) is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘For purposes of this sub- 
part and of section 164(b),’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘For purposes of this subpart, 
subpart F, and section 164(b),’. 


“Sec. 3. CERTAIN TRANSFERS TO FOREIGN COR- 
PORATIONS AND TO FOREIGN BusI- 
NESS CORPORATIONS. 


“(a) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 367.—Section 
3867 (relating to foreign corporations) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘In determining’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(a) GENERAL RULE—In determining’; 
and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

““*(b) EXCEPTION FOR CERTAIN TRANSFERS TO 
FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS.—Subsection 
(a) shall not apply in the case of any ex- 
change referred to in subsection (a) if such 
exchange arises out of, or in connection with, 
a transfer (whether or not in liquidation) of 
substantially all of the properties of a for- 
eign corporation to a foreign business cor- 
poration (as defined in section 951(a))}. In 
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the case of such an exchange, the accumu- 
lated earnings and profits, if any, of the for- 
eign corporation shall be treated (except for 
purposes of section 951) as having been dis- 
tributed immediately before the exchange or 
liquidation to the foreign business corpora- 
tion as a dividend. 

***(c) EXCEPTION For CERTAIN TRANSFERS BY 
FOREIGN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS.— 

“*(1) In GENERAL.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of any exchange re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) if such exchange 
arises out of, or in connection with, a trans- 
fer of foreign business property by a foreign 
business corporation (as defined in section 
951(a)) to a foreign corporation in exchange 
for stock of such foreign corporation, if for 
its first taxable year beginning after such 
exchange such foreign corporation— 

“*(A) is controlled (as defined in section 
368(c)) by one or more foreign business 
corporations, and 

“*(B) is a qualified payor corporation (as 
defined in section 951(c) with respect to 
each such corporation. 

“*(2) FOREIGN BUSINESS PROPERTY DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term “foreign business property” means any 
property which is transferred for use, and 
within 6 months after the transfer is in use, 
by the transferee in the active conduct of a 
trade or business; except that such term does 
not include— 

“*(A) property described in section 1221 
(1), 
“*(B) stock in a domestic corporation, 
and 

“*(C) stock in a foreign corporation, unless 

such stock is voting stock in a qualified payor 
corporation as to the foreign business cor- 
poration for its last 3 taxable years ending 
before the exchange and, for its first taxable 
year beginning after the exchange (i) is a 
qualified payor corporation as to the foreign 
corporation, and (ii) derives 50 percent or 
more of its gross income from sources with- 
out the United States from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business. 
For purposes of this paragraph, stock which 
qualifies as property under subparagraph (C) 
shall be deemed property used in the active 
conduct of a trade or business.’ 

“(b) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1492.—Sec- 
tion 1492 (relating to nontaxable transfers) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 1492. NONTAXABLE TRANSFERS. 


“*The tax imposed by section 1491 shall 
not apply— 

“*(1) if the transferee is an organization 
exempt from income tax under part I of sub- 
chapter F of chapter 1 (other than an or- 
ganization described in section 401(a) ); 

“*(2) if the stock transferred is “foreign 
business property” as defined in section 
367(c) (relating to certain transfers by for- 
eign business corporations); or 

“*(3) if before the transfer it has been 
established to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate that such transfer is not 
in pursuance of a plan having as one of its 
principal purposes the avoidance of Federal 
income taxes.’ 

“(c) TRANSFER OF INVENTORY TO FOREIGN 
BUSINESS CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN CoRPO- 
RATIONS.— 

“(1) Part If of subchapter B of chapter 1 
(relating to items specifically included in 
gross income) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘Sec. 78. TRANSFER OF INVENTORY TO FOREIGN 
BusINEss COPORATIONS AND For- 
EIGN CORPORATIONS. 


“*(a) GENERAL RULE.—If any person trans- 
fers property which, in his hands, is property 
described in section 1221(1)— 

“*(1) toa corporation for which an elec- 
tion is in effect under subpart F (relating to 
foreign business corporations) of part ITI of 
subchapter N, or 
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“*(2) to a foreign corporation, 
in exchange for stock or securities in such 
corporation or as a contribution to the capi- 
tal of such corporation, then such person 
shall be treated as having exchanged such 
property for stock in such corporation having 
a fair market value equal to the fair market 
value of the property so transferred. 

““*(b) NONAPPLICATION OF SECTION 351.— 
Section 351 shall not apply to any transfer 
of property described in subsection (a).’ 

(2) The table of sections for such part 
II is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 78. Transfer of inventory to foreign 
business corporations and for- 
eign corporations.” 

“(3) Subsection (d) of section 351 (re- 
lating to transfer to corporation controlled 
by transferor) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(5) For nonapplication of this section 
in the case of inventory transferred to a for- 
eign business corporation or a foreign cor- 
poration, see section 78(b).’” 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now being considered, of course, is a 
committee amendment to the whole bill; 
so this amendment is offered, I presume, 
in the form of an amendment to the sub- 
stitute amendment; is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boccs to the 
committee substitute: Page 23, strike out 
the period at the end of the first line after 
line 17 and insert “, etc.” 

Page 24, strike out the period at the end 
of line 1 and insert, “, ETC.” 

Page 24, strike out lines 7 and 8 and 
insert: 

““(1) It derives 90 percent or more of 
its gross income from sources within less 
developed countries (within the meaning 
of subsection (e)).” 

Page 24, lines 23 and 24, strike out “with- 
out the United States” and insert “within 
less developed countries”. 

Page 25, line 2, strike out “without the 
United States” and insert “within less de- 
veloped countries”’. 

Page 27, line 13, strike out “without the 
United States” and insert “within less de- 
veloped countries”’. 

Page 27, lines 22 and 23, strike out “Fror- 
EIGN” and insert “LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES”. 

Page 29, after line 8, insert: 

“*(e) Less DEVELOPED COUNTRY DEFINED; 
ALLOCATION OF ITEMS TO SOURCES WITHIN OR 
WitrHovut Less DEVELOPED COUNTRIES.—For 
purposes of this subpart— 

***(1) LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRY DEFINED.—A 
less developed country is any foreign country 
(other than an area within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc) or any possession of the United States 
with respect to which, on the first day of the 
taxable year, there is in effect an Executive 
order by the President of the United States 
designating such country or possession as an 
economically less developed country for pur- 
poses of this subpart. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, an overseas territory, 
department, province, or possession may be 
treated as a separate country. 

““*(2) CERTAIN COUNTRIES EXCLUDED.—No 
designation shall be made under paragraph 
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(1) with respect to Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

“*(3) SOURCE RULES.—Items of gross in- 
come, expenses, losses, and deductions shal} 
be allocated to sources within or without less 
developed countries under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
Such regulations shall, to the extent of the 
Secretary or his delegate finds practicable, be 
consistent with the principles of part I of 
this subchapter (relating to determination 
of sources of income).” 

Page 29, strike out lines 20 and 21 and 
insert: 

“*(A) the gross income from sources with- 
out less developed countries, and’’. 

Page 30, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows through line 4 on page 31, and insert: 

“*(2) The taxable income of a foreign 
business corporation shall be the amount 
determined under paragraph (1), minus the 
sum of the deductions allowed by this chap- 
ter which are allocable to sources without 
less developed countries. 

“*(b) REINVESTED FOREIGN INCOME De- 
FINED.— 

““*(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, the term “reinvested foreign in- 
come” means the taxable income from 
sources within less developed countries. 

“*(2) SPECIAL RULES.—In determining the 
reinvested foreign income for any taxable 
year— 

“*(A) No deduction shall be allowed for 
income, war profits, and excess profits, and 
excess profits taxes which are allocable to 
sources within less developed countries and 
which are paid or accrued to any foreign 
country or to any possession of the United 
States. 

“*(B) If the net long-term capital gain 
from sources within less developed countries 
exceeds the net’. 

Page 33, strike out lines 4 through 8, and 
insert: 

“*(ii) the ratable portion of the income, 
war profits, and excess profits taxes which 
are allocable to sources within less developed 
countries and which are paid or accrued to 
foreign countries and possessions of the 
United States during the taxable year of the 
addition out of which the subtraction is 
made.” 

Page 34, strike out lines 14 and 15, and 
insert: 

““*(b) DISTRIBUTION BY REASON OF INVEST- 
MENT AND PAYROLL WITHOUT LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES.—’ ” 

Page 34, line 25, strike out “within the 
United States” and insert ‘without less de- 
veloped countries”. 

Page 35, line 3, strike out “within the 
United States’ and insert “without less de- 
veloped countries”’. 

Page 37, line 20, strike out “without the 
United States’ and insert “within less de- 
veloped countries”. 

Page 42, strike out lines 16 through 22, and 
insert: 

“*(A) any income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes which are allocable to sources 
within less developed countries and which 
are paid or accrued during any taxable year 
to any foreign country or to any possession 
of the United States by a foreign business 
corporation shall not (except as otherwise 
provided by this subsection) be taken into 
account for such taxable year, and’ ”. 

Page 43, beginning in line 1, strike out 
“such taxes paid or accrued to foreign coun- 
tries and possession of the United States” 
and insert “such taxes so allocable and s0 
paid or accrued’’. 

Page 44, after line 3, insert: “For purposes 
of paragraph (2), the taxable income from 
sources without the United States shall be 
determined by including the amount sub- 
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tracted from the reinvested foreign income 
account for the taxable year and, if the cor- 
ration is a foreign business corporation 
for the taxable year, by excluding the items 
referred to in section 952(b) (relating to 
definition of reinvested foreign income) .” 
Page 44, strike out line 10 and all that 
follows through line 2 on page 45, and in- 


“*(c) FOREIGN TaxES INCLUDE DEEMED 
Taxes.—For purposes of this subpart, any 
reference to income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes paid or accrued to any foreign 
country or to any possession of the United 
States shall be treated as including such 
taxes deemed paid under section 902.” 

Page 46, line 17, strike out “without the 
United States” and insert “within less de- 


veloped countries”’. 
47, lines 6 and 7, strike out “without 


the United States” and insert “within less 
developed countries”. 

Page 48, line 1, strike out “a foreign coun- 
try” and insert “a less developed country”. 

Page 48, line 13, strike out “without the 
United States” and insert “within less de- 
veloped countries’’. 

Page 50, strike out “foreign” in lines 5, 14, 
and 19, and insert “less developed”. 

Page 52, line 15, strike out “paid” and in- 
sert “which are allocable to sources within 
less developed countries and which are paid”. 

Page 54, lines 12 and 13, strike out “with- 
out the United States’ and insert “within 
less developed countries (within the meaning 
of section 951(e))”’. 

Page 58, line 19, strike out “without the 
United States” and insert “within less de- 
veloped countries (within the meaning of 
section 951(e) )”’. 


Mr. BOGGS (during the reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further reading of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
address a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Chairman. Would the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
be subject to a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires 
to inform the gentleman from Iowa that 
under the resolution which we are con- 
sidering this bill, House Resolution 468, 
committee amendments shall be in order, 
any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which has just been offered 
does two things. First, it eliminates the 
so-called gross up on dividend income. 
When that was last referred to on the 
floor of this body, someone thought it 
referred to our friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa, but, of course, our good 
friend the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] knows that it does not. This 
provision was written into this proposed 
legislation having to do with the tech- 
nical matter of computing the foreign 
tax credit on income earned abroad. 
Since that time, we have held hearings 
before the full Committee on Ways and 
Means to look into the question of 
whether or not this formula should be 
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changed. The committee has come to 
no resolution on that proposed legisla- 
tion, and it was our feeling that what- 
ever is done should apply across the 
board, and as I think the gentleman 
from New York made the point here in 
the original debate, if we kept this lan- 
guage as to the gross up in the bill 
H.R. 5 and did not incorporate it into 
any other legislation, then rather than 
equalizing the position of American in- 
vestors- abroad as compared with for- 
eign investors competing abroad, we 
would actually penalize American in- 
vestors to a greater extent than is now 
the case under existing law. 

Mr. BOSCH. I might say the gentle- 
man has put the proposition correctly. 

Mr. BOGGS. The second proposition 
has to do with the so-called underde- 
veloped countries. In the debate a 
moment ago I read a list of the countries 
which are defined by the executive 
branch of the Government as developed 
countries. I might say that as far as I 
was concerned, again the gentleman from 
Iowa talks about being on the ropes and 
so forth. That may be true. I may still 
be. The only thing I am seeking to do is 
to pass a constructive piece of legisla- 
tion which will be helpful to American 
business and competing abroad and not 
competing at home for American jobs. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. DENT. Is there any restriction in 
this legislation on a corporation that 
builds its plant in a so-called underde- 
veloped country and expands it under the 
new amendment you are adding and then 
ships its products to the developed coun- 
try in competition with its product it is 
now shipping to those developed coun- 
tries all over the world from its U.S. pro- 
duction facilities. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would say there are a 
number of kinds of restrictions over 
which we have no control; the so-called 
developed countries have their own tariff 
regulations and their own import re- 
strictions and quotas and so on. I can- 
not answer the gentleman’s question 
categorically. It has been the effort of 
our Government and governments all 
over the world, working through a Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, to 
reduce as much as possible restrictions on 
trade. 

Mr. DENT. One of the main weak- 
nesses of this legislation is that it gives 
to a corporation the right to go into an 
undeveloped country and build a plant 
and produce without restriction and 
ship to a developed country that we are 
now selling to. It does so under free 
tariff rules that you are talking about, 
because certain countries do not have 
any restrictions and no tariff laws 
against them. We can ship into any of 
the so-called undeveloped countries. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that he does not correctly define 
the situation. In order to qualify as a 
corporation the American company must 
meet a whole list of qualifications. An 
American corporation engaged in the 
practice outlined by the gentleman 
would not be able to enjoy tax deferral 
on such income. 
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Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. ~- 

Mr. BRAY. Has this amendment 
been printed? I have not been able to 
get a copy of it. 

Mr. BOGGS. The amendments were 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on 
April 28. I have a copy of them here. 

Mr. BRAY. Have there been any 
committee reports on this amendment? 

Mr. BOGGS. No, because the com- 
mittee report was previous to these 
amendments. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and take 
this time to inquire a little more deeply 
into the question which has just been 
raised under the provision of this par- 
ticular bill relative to an American 
corporation locating in a foreign coun- 
try, to determine where in the bill it 
prohibits this corporation from shipping 
manufactured goods from that particu- 
lar plant into any other foreign 
country. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Let me try to answer 
the question first. 

Under the so-called area of invest- 
ment provision of H.R. 5 if there is a 
sale of these products to any third 
country it would constitute what is 
called distribution and that would dis- 
qualify the corporation for the income 
preferral. It is set out very specifically. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. If the gentleman from 
Michigan will yield, I offered an amend- 
ment in the committee which was 
adopted adding the word “ultimate”. 
The section now reads with that amend- 
ment in the bill: The third test which 
must be met by a domestic corporation 
if it is to be classified as a foreign busi- 
ness corporation is that it derives not 
more than 10 percent of its gross income 
from the sale of any articles for ulti- 
mate use, consumption, or disposition 
in the United States. The word “ulti- 
mate” certainly would not permit the 
shipping of goods to a third country 
and back to the United States. This is 
found on page 4 of the report. 

Mr. KNOX. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, it certainly would 
not permit the corporation to export 
to another foreign country and then that 
foreign country export to the United 
States. What I am concerned about, 
however, is the fact that this foreign 
corporation could start to absorb our 
export market that we had in other 
foreign countries by the goods manu- 
factured in this one country being 
shipped to another country to which we 
ordinarily export from the United 
States. I have some reservations about 
this legislation, and I expounded on it 
when the bill was before the House some 
4 or 5 weeks ago. One of them is the 
export of dollars and the export of 
jobs. Just recently by the medium of 
the press we were informed that the 
United States is still $3 billion short in 
dollar payments. This is a matter of 
chief concern as far as I am concerned. 
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I think we may have some problem in 
taking care of some of our own depressed 
areas, and possibly we should look after 
them before we start to look after the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. One other point 
which I think the gentleman has just 
touched upon, as I understand, the bill 
provides a limitation of imports to 10 
percent of the American manufacture. 
There is, as I understand, no limitation 
for a competing Japanese, German, or 
South American manufacturer; they can 
ship in all they want to, but we are limit- 
ing the American over there. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KNOX. They can ship in as much 
as they may desire and meet the tariff 
imposed by the United States. 

Mr. HIESTAND. But the American 
cannot. 

Mr. KNOX. Under the provisions of 
this bill the American corporation will be 
limited to 10 percent of the goods manu- 
factured in a foreign country and 
shipped directly or indirectly into the 
United States. 

Mr. HIESTAND. 
of his production? 

Mr. KNOX. Ten percent of that pro- 
duction. 

Mr. HIESTAND. There is no limit on 
the foreign producer? 

Mr. KNOX. The foreign producer is 
involved in the payment of tariff. They 
have to pay our tariffs in order to ship 
their goods into this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 29, after line 


8, insert: 

“*(f) DISQUALIFICATION FOR SUBSTANDARD 
LaBor CONDITIONS.— 

“*(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart, a corporation referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) or (c) shall be treated as an in- 
eligible corporation within the meaning of 
subsection (d) for any taxable year during 
which it operates in any less developed coun- 
try under substandard labor conditions. Any 
determination that this paragraph applies to 
any corporation for any taxable year shall be 
made by the Secretary of Labor. Any such 
determination shall be final, except that it 
shall be subject to review by the courts (in- 
cluding the Tax Court of the United States) 
in a proceeding for the recovery of income 
tax or for a redetermination of a deficiency 
in respect of income tax. 

“*(2) SUBSTANDARD LABOR CONDITIONS.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term “sub- 
standard labor conditions” means aggregate 
remuneration (including remuneration other 
than in money) for employment which is— 

“*(A) below the minimum standards re- 
quired under the laws of the country con- 
cerned, or 

“*(B) if there are no such minimum 
standards— 

““(i) below the average standards pre- 
vailing for other employers in the same in- 
dustry in such country or (if there are no 
other employers in the same industry) for 
other employers in similar industries in such 
country, or 
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“*(ii) where there are no average stand- 
ards referred to in clause (i), substantially 
below the standards generally prevailing in 
the industries of such country. 

“*(3) DETERMINATION AND CERTIFICATION BY 
SECRETARY OF LABOR.— 

“*(A) INVESTIGATIONS.—On application of 
any affected domestic party (if the Secre- 
tary of Labor has reason to believe that the 
conditions described in this subparagraph 
exist), or on his own initiative, the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall make an investigation to 
determine whether any corporation referred 
to in subsection (a) or (c) has operated in 
any less developed country under sub- 
standard labor conditions. 

“*(B) ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES; PRODUC- 
TION OF DOCUMENTS.—For the purpose of any 
investigation under subparagraph (A), the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and documents) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1914, as amended (15 U.S.C., secs. 


* 49 and 50), are hereby made applicable to 


the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
Secretary of Labor or any officers designated 
by him. 

*“*(C) CERTIFICATION.—If, pursuant to any 
investigation under subparagraph (A), the 
Secretary of Labor determines that a corpora- 
tion has operated in any less developed 
country under substandard labor conditions 
during any taxable year, he shall promptly 
certify such determination to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate. 

“*(D) ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT IN- 
APPLICABLE.—The Administrative Procedure 
Act shall not apply with respect to investi- 
gations and determinations by the Secretary 
of Labor under this subsection. 

““*(E) TAXABLE YEARS AFFECTED.—No de- 
termination shall be made by the Secretary 
of Labor with respect to any corporation for 
any taxable year unless, during such taxable 
year, the taxpayer has been notified that an 
investigation under subparagraph (A) has 
begun, or is continuing, with respect to such 
corporation for such year. 

“*(F) ReGuLaTIons—The Secretary of 
Labor may prescribe such regulations as may 
be necessary to the performance of his func- 
tions under this subsection. 

“*(4) CROSS REFERENCES.— 

“*For provisions relating to the authority 
of the Secretary or his delegate to require 
the taxpayer to furnish information, see 
subsection (a) (5) and the last sentence of 
subsection (c) (1).” 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. As the gentleman from 
Louisiana knows, it was my privilege 
to cosponsor the original bill which he 
introduced, and I want to state that 
I think the amendments he has pro- 
posed to it, and which the committee 
has approved, will strengthen the bill. 
I would further like to say that I am 
surprised at the tenor of the discussion 
here today. We are having a review of 
practically all our general trade pol- 
icies. I think the real issue at stake— 
and I would like to ask my colleague 
from Louisiana if he agrees with me— 
is whether, in encouraging economic 
development of the underdeveloped 
areas, that narrowing the scope of the 
legislation was a very wise move by the 
committee. The real issue confronting 
us is whether the genius of American 
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private enterprise, which we all boast 
about, will be given an opportunity 
toward helping the underdeveloped 
areas, and that is what we are con- 
cerned with here today. Our commerce 
today leaps over State lines; it goes 
abroad. American capital is already 
abroad. There is some competition, but 
when the balance sheet is totaled up at 
the end of the year we come out ahead 
of the game. But this legislation does 
not concern American foreign-trade pol- 
icy. This legislation concerns putting 
private funds to work in helping the 
underdeveloped countries. Is that not 
a fact? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman could 
not be more accurate, and I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, and I oppose the legis- 
lation in general. 

Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
state it. 

Mr. BAILEY. On what ground may I 
get recognition for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the legislation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Bocecs] for 5 minutes in support of 
the committee amendment, so the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana would have to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. At the expiration of the 
5 minutes allowed the gentleman from 
Louisiana, may I be recognized to discuss 
the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, If no other member 
of the committee rises in opposition to 
the amendment, the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, just one 
brief explanation of this amendment. 
This amendment simply puts into the 
law another condition in order to qualify 
for deferral. What it says in essence is 
that any American firm that goes 
abroad, to another country, should 
faithfully execute and uphold the labor 
standards of that country. I think from 
the point of view of the reputation of our 
country that it is wise that our people 
who operate in these countries should 
at least conform to the standards exist- 
ing in those countries. There is no pu- 
nitive intent involved in this proposed 
amendment at all. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. While I have seri- 
ous doubts about the bill, I think the 
gentleman’s amendments have most cer- 
tainly strengthened it in many ways. I 
am not quite clear, and I wish the gen- 
tleman would elaborate for a moment, 
what the Secretary of Labor does to as- 
certain in a country what the minimum 
wages in that country are. Assume that 
the country has no minimum wage. 


The gentleman will 
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Mr. BOGGS. Of course, in that case 
he has to look to the standards prevail- 
ing in the industry. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
scales and so forth. 

Mr. BOGGS. I might say to the gen- 
tleman under the procedures adopted 
some time ago by the President, the La- 
por Department has the responsibility 
for determining wage standards in other 
countries. This applies in the prepara- 
tion of lists for trade agreement nego- 
tiations and so forth. So, the ma- 
chinery is already in existence in the 
Department of Labor working through 
the labor attachés connected with our 
embassies. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I ask the gen- 
tleman whether the amendment he has 
submitted is acceptable to the organ- 
ized labor movement? 

Mr. BOGGS. It is; very much so. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferentia] motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PeLLy moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with its enacting clause stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. NatcHER). The 
Chair desires to inform the gentleman 
that his motion is not in order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee now 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the opinion of the gentleman 
from Iowa; I should like to ask him 
whether he does not agree with me that 
perhaps this is a case when we should 
ask for the reading of the engrossed 
copy of the bill so that some of us may 
have the opportunity to study these 
amendments. Under the conditions that 
exist at the moment, there is a limita- 
tion on amendments and we cannot in- 
form ourselves properly on what is in 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the best pro- 
cedure, let me say to the gentleman 
from Washington, would be to adopt the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. 
Failing in that, I think the next best 
course would be to recommit the bill 
to the Ways and Means Committee for 
this session of Congress. What the pro- 
ponents of this bill want is to get the 
well-known tail in the crack in the door. 
That is all they want. They would ac- 
cept anything; even down to the enact- 
ing clause, take it over to the other body, 
get what they want, and then bring it 
back here under the semigag rule of a 
conference report. 

We have heard this amendment read. 
There has been almost no explanation, 
and there has been no opportunity to 
study it. There are not a dozen Mem- 
bers on the floor of the House who know 
what this amendment means, much less 
the one preceding it. 


Average wage 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. For the information of 
the gentleman, this amendment is strict- 
ly a face-saving amendment. There is 
not anything in it enforcible. There is 
not any law you can point to that would 
guarantee anything. If it does guaran- 
tee anything, all it guarantees is that any 
American who invests money in Hong 
Kong can pay 9 cents an hour and be 
perfectly all right under the law. All 
it guarantees in any instance is a repeti- 
tion of this very thing that is happening 
now. 

Here is a letter that just came in 
against the minimum wage law in these 
United States. And what does it say? 
It comes from the Maidenform company. 
I think some of the ladies would know 
what I am talking about, perhaps the 
men do not. But the letter says that the 
corset and brassiere industry now is los- 
ing 17 percent of its industry to the Hong 
Kong market. There is nothing in this 
bill, there is nothing in this amendment 
that will protect an American worker. 

Three years ago we imported 3 million 
cases of glass into the United States. In 
the past year we imported 8 million cases 
of glass. I want to say that if you con- 
tinue to buy retail and sell wholesale you 
will not have to worry about being in 
business. : 

Mr. GROSS. Keep right on talking; 
I want to hear more. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is providing facts 
that all Members ought to know. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia who has been trying 
to get time under this virtual gag rule 
and has not succeeded. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, for the 
information of the gentleman, I have 
been desirous of speaking on this legisla- 
tion to say that it is not in the interest 
of our national security. Russia claims 
she has 75 crack divisions ready to take 
the field at an hour’s notice. We have 
21 divisions operative in NATO, includ- 
ing our own divisions. Within 30 days 
after the outbreak of hostilities those 75 
Russian divisions would overrun the con- 
tinent of Europe and seize all of the 
modern American plants that we have 
sent over there. They would not destroy 
them, but they would use them against 
us for the duration of the war. 

This is the most silly, vicious legislation 
that has been proposed in Congress in 
the 14 years that I have been a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I think it would be 
interesting to know what companies al- 
ready in existence would be the benefi- 
ciaries of this legislation. I think if we 
learn that, we would have a sad story. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to have a 
lot of information about this bill and 
what it purports to do. Practically no- 
body here today knows. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLLIER. Asa practical matter, 
let us assume we had a firm here doing 
$800,000 worth of business a year at the 
present time. Let us assume further 
that they are exporting $400,000. 

Under this bill, would it not be pos- 
sible for them to cut their production in 
half and establish a foreign plant and 
produce the goods over there, and ship 
it from a foreign nation, and thereby 
reduce by half the employment in the 
industry established in this country? 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt the 
gentleman is correct. I make no pro- 
fession of knowing what is in this bill 
now since it has been loaded with com- 
mittee amendments that were never 
considered when there was general de- 
bate last March. I say again, I doubt 
if there are a dozen Members of the 
House who know what is now in this bill. 
This is a sad and sorry way to legislate. 
The bill is being written on the floor of 
the House and that is an irresponsible 
way to handle important legislation. 

The enacting clause ought to be 
stricken and this proposal considered 
under full and free debate at some fu- 
ture time, if ever. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
been before the House of Representatives 
all of this session. I will say to my gocd 
friend from Washington, who com- 
plained about not having an opportunity 
to study the language of the bill or any 
amendments, that these amendments 
were printed in full on April 28 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, with a full ex- 
planation of them. 

In addition, and this is something I 
seldom do, I circulated all of the Mem- 
bers of our body attempting as best I 
could to explain what is involved in these 
amendments. Believe me, there is no 
intention here, no effort, and no desire 
to do anything that is not completely, 
totally above board, that anyone cannot 
examine under any conditions. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I know the gentleman 
has not tried to limit discussion, but 
many things have been brought up here 
which have brought questions from me. 
Under the manner in which this bill is 
being considered we cannot offer the 
usual pro forma amendments and then 
ask questions. 

Mr. BOGGS. I have done the best I 
could to yield and to explain the legisla- 
tion as best I could. 

Let me say this: We live in difficult 
times. I would be the last person on 
earth to advocate exporting American 
jobs. 

How do we judge so many of these 
matters? This is a piece of legislation 
which has the following support in the 
business community. It has the sup- 
port of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
It has the support of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 
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And in the farm community it has the 
support of the farm groups, the Farm 
Bureau Federation and so on. 

It has the support of all the labor 
organizations. Iread you a letter which 
I have in my hand dated May 4, 1960, 
signed by Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, di- 
rector of the department of legislation, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. He 
says among other things, 

Several days ago the House Ways and 
Means Committee adopted two amendments 
which it proposes to offer to H.R. 5 when 
the House resumes consideration of the bill. 
The first of these amendments is designed to 
restrict the benefits of the measure to 
foreign investment in “less-developed” coun- 
tries so designated by the President. This 
change will hopefully increase capital in- 
vestment by American business in under- 
developed nations. 


The second amendment is the one we 
are talking about now. 

He says: 

This amendment will hopefully assure 
adequate minimum labor standards. 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, does not the letter 
to which the gentleman refers close with 
a statement of approval? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, it does. 
with this statement: 

The AFL-CIO urges you to support these 
amendments and upon their adoption to 
vote for H.R. 5. 


I say to my colleagues, it is very diffi- 
cult for us to comprehend some of the 
problems involved here. But the idea 
that this is some device or some scheme 
to deprive people of work in our coun- 
try is just wrong. What this really 
means is that the genius of American 
business, as the gentleman from Arizona 
so beautifully stated a moment ago, can 
be employed in this cold war with the 
Soviets. The gentleman from West 
Virginia talks about the defense implica- 
tions. 

Well, anyone who thinks that the cold 
war is over just has to read the press 
and see what is happening at this very 
moment in Paris. I say to you, we must 
use every device we have at our com- 
mand. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana if this bill is de- 
signed to funnel these investments to 
the less-developed countries in the 
world, if the gentleman does not recog- 
nize that in many industries and the 
glove industry, for example, jobs are 
being taken away from people in this 
country precisely into these less-devel- 
oped countries because of the fact that 
there is a great differential between the 
wages paid in those areas and the wages 
paid here in America and, therefore, this 
bill would, in fact, continue to take jobs 
away from this country? 

Mr. BOGGS. No; that is not the pur- 
pose of the bill and I do not think it 
would have such a result. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


It closes 





The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must in- 
form the gentleman that is not in order 
at this time. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 93. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Boccs and 
Mr. Gross. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 107, 
noes 101. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 5) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage private 
investment abroad and thereby promote 
American industry and reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures for foreign economic 
assistance, had directed him to report 
the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall 
the enacting clause be stricken out? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 160, nays 232, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 96] 
YEAS—160 

Abbitt Fallon Lane 
Abernethy Feighan Langen 
Adair Fenton Latta 
Alger Flood Lennon 
Andersen, Flynt Lesinski 

Minn. Fogarty Levering 
Andrews Forrester Lipscomb 
Ashmore Garmatz McCulloch 
Bailey Gavin McDonough 
Baldwin George McGinley 
Bates Glenn McIntire 
Baumhart Gray Macdonald 
Becker Griffiths Marshall 
Belcher Gross Martin 
Bennett, Mich. Gubser Mason 
Berry Haley May 
Blatnik Hargis Meyer 
Bosch Harmon Michel 
Bow Hays Miller, Clem 
Bray Hechler Moeller 
Brock Hemphill Moore 
Broomfield Henderson Morris, N. Mex. 
Brown, Ga. Hess Moulder 
Brown, Ohio Hiestand Mumma 
Budge Hoeven Nelsen 
Burke, Mass. Hoffman, Il. Norblad 
Canfield Holland Norrell 
Chenoweth Huddleston O’Hara, Mich. 
Collier Jennings O’Konski 
Cunningham Jensen Oliver 
Curtin Johansen Ostertag 
Daniels Johnson, Calif. Pfost 
Davis, Ga. Jonas Philbin 
Delaney Kastenmeier Pilcher 
Dent Kearns Pirnie 
Derounian Kee Prokop 
Devine Kelly Rabaut 
Diggs King, Utah Rains 
Dingell Kirwan Ray 
Dixon Kitchin Rhodes, Ariz. 
Donohue Knox Riehlman 
Dorn, 8.C. Kowalski Riley 
Dowdy Kyl Rogers, Colo. 
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Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roush 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Selden 
Shipley 
Siler 
Simpson 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Alford 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bentley 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Mo. 
Broyhill 
Burdick 
Burke, Ky. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Dawson 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Dooley 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott, Pa. 
Everett 
Evins 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Fino 


Alexander 
Allen 
Barden 
Baring 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Brewster 
Buckley 
Cheif 
Davis, Tenn. 
Durham 
Elliott, Ala. 
Forand 
Gilbert 
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Slack Vanik 
Smith, Calif. Van Pelt 
Staggers Van Zandt 
Stratton Weaver 
Sullivan Whitener 
Taber Whitten 
Teague, Calif. Wier 
Thomson, Wyo. Winstead 
Tollefson Withrow 
Trimble Younger 
Utt 

NAYS—232 
Fisher Monagan 
Flynn Montoya 
Foley Moorhead 
Ford Morgan 
Fountain Moss 
Frazier Multer 
Frelinghuysen Murphy 
Friedel Murray 
Pulton Natcher 
Gallagher Nix 
Gary O’Brien, Ill. 
Gathings O’Brien, N.Y, 
Giaimo O’Hara, Ill. 
Goodell O'Neill 
Granahan Osmers 
Grant Passman 
Green, Pa. Pelly 
Griffin Perkins 
Hagen Poage 
Halleck Poff 
Halpern Porter 
Hardy Powell 
Harris Preston 
Harrison Price 
Healey Pucinski 
Herlong Quie 
Hoffman, Mich. Quigley 
Hogan Randall 
Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Holt Rees, Kans. 
Holtzman Reuss 
Horan Rhodes, Pa. 
Hosmer Rivers, Alaska 
Hull Rivers, S.C. 
Ikard Roberts 
Inouye Robison 
Irwin Rodino 
Jarman Rogers, Fla. 
Johnson, Md. Roosevelt 
Johnson, Wis. Rostenkowski 
Jones, Ala. Rutherford 
Jones, Mo. Saund 
Judd Schneebeli 
Karsten Schwengel 
Karth Sikes 
Kasem Sisk 
Keith Smith, Iowa 
Keogh Smith, Miss. 
Kilday Smith, Va. 
Kilgore Spence 
King, Calif. Springer 
Kluczynski Steed 
Lafore Stubblefield 
Laird Teague, Tex. 
Libonati Teélicr 
Lindsay Thompson, NJ. 
Loser Thompson, Tex. 
McCormack Thornberry 
McFall Toll 
McGovern Tuck 
McSween Udall 
Machrowicz Ullman 
Mack, Ill. Vinson 
Madden Wainwright 
Magnuson Wallhauser 
Mahon Wampler 
Mailliard Watts 
Matthews Weis 
Meader Westland 
Merrow Wharton 
Metcalf Widnall 
Miller, Wilson 

George P. Wolf 
Miller, N.Y. Wright 
Milliken Yates 
Mills Young 
Minshall Zablocki 
Mitchell Zelenko 

NOT VOTING—40 

Green, Oreg. Santangelo 
Hébert Scott 
Jackson Shelley 
Johnson, Colo. Sheppard 
Kilburn Short 
Landrum Smith, Kans. 
Lankford Taylor 
McDowell Thomas 
McMillan Thompson, La. 
Morris, Okla. Walter 
Morrison Williams 
Patman Willis 
Pillion 











1960 
So the enacting clause was not stricken 


— Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Hébert against. 
Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Morrison 
Mr. Alexander for, with Mr. Thompson of 
against. 
Mr. eer for, with Mr. Johnson of Colo- 


rado agains 
Mr. emind for, with Mr. Elliott against. 
Mr. Williams for, with Mr. Santangelo 
against. 


Mr. Barden for, with Mr. Gilbert against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Allen. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 


Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. LOSER, and 
Mr. PRIEDEL changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WITHROW changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 5. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose, there was pending the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] to the Com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs] had consumed 5 min- 
utes in support of the amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, a 
go oe inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, is it 
permissible for someone to speak for 5 
minutes in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman for 5 minutes 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. BOGGS. First, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that this not be 
taken out of the gentleman’s time, but 
at the conclusion of the 5 minutes 
granted to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, it is my understanding that all de- 
bate will have expired and that we will 
vote on the committee amendment and 
then return to the House; is that cor- 
rect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The vote will be on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment in 
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the nature of a substitute and then on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
sought this time for the purpose of 
speaking briefly on the amendment, and 
also for the purpose of expressing my 
support of the legislation as a whole. 

The amendment, as I understand it, 
simply requires that American foreign 
business corporations pay the going rate 
of wages abroad, which does not mean 
a great deal. I do not think the amend- 
ment is necessary to the bill at all. 

I commend the gentleman from Loui- 
siana {Mr. Boccs] for having pressed for 
this legislation because it seems to me 
this is a practical step to enlist American 
private capital in the job of developing 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. That is a theme that I have been 
preaching ever since I came to the 
Congress 10 years ago. 

It seems to me that economic develop- 
ment and the promotion of economic and 
political stability in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world and for the peoples 
who are emerging from colonialism and 
seeking to establish themselves in the 
world community, that that job of eco- 
nomic development, pursuant to our 
American traditions, belongs primarily to 
the private business community. This 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, would foster, 
encourage and stimulate private capital 
investment for the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. It should be the role of govern- 
ment merely to support, encourage, and 
facilitate this natural economic process. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DENT. Did the gentleman from 
Michigan get up and ask for time to 
speak in opposition and would that in- 
clude any of us who are opposed to the 
bill, since he is speaking in favor of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
one else can be recognized. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania wants me 
to yield to him to make a statement, I 
will be glad to do so. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think that is it. 
I just want to know if the rules of the 
House allow the time to be usurped by 
those in favor of the bill when some time 
is supposed, under the rules of the House, 
to be allocated to those who are opposed 
to the billl. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to inform the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the gentleman from Michigan 
stated that he rose in opposition to the 
amendment, and the Chair recognized 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. HOPFMAN of Michigan. Is there 
any rule that permits any Member of the 
House to shape your argument? 

Mr. MEADER. I think I am capable 
of making my own argument. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, regard- 
less of what anyone says, this bill does 
one . 

It reduces taxes for somebody; 
American business abroad. 

The only issue is whether that some- 
body deserves this priority of treatment. 

I think not. If we are to consider a 
reduction of taxes, there are other areas 
of more justifiable need. 

My principal objections to this bill as 
amended are the provisions under which 
the tax deferral privilege is extended to 
the income of branch banking activities 
of American banks in foreign countries. 
There is no reason why the tremendous 
profits of these banking operations in 
these countries should escape normal 
taxation. 

These banking investments are made 
under considerable protection of the 
American flag and are frequently inter- 
woven with loans made by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the World Bank. The high 
risk portion of these loans are usually 
assumed by these other institutions 
which are supported by the American 
taxpayer. 

The interest rates under which these 
American funds multiply in foreign lands 
are scandalous. They range as high 
as 20 percent in Peru, 24 percent in 
Chile, 36 percent to 40 percent in Ar- 
gentina, and as much as 48 percent in 
Brazil. 

If American capital is participating in 
the extortion of such exorbitant rates 
of interest in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, the profits of such invest- 
ment should certainly be subject to nor- 
mal taxation, since these practices are 
incurring a tremendous injustice which 
the American people will have to correct 
in other ways at a cost many times the 
taxes involved. 

I just want to say to the gentleman 
in respect to the amendment, I do not 
think the amendment improves the leg- 
islation enough to warrant its adoption 
because, regardless of what anyone says, 
this bill does one thing—it reduces taxes 
for somebody. 

One issue is whether that somebody 
deserves this priority treatment. I think 
not. I think we have a great many other 
areas to think about first. It is for this 
reason that I oppose this legislation. 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Does this not just defer 
taxes? 

Mr. MEADER. This simply defers 
taxes, but it does stimulate money going 
into these countries. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MEADER. Iyield. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not true under this 
bill that any profits made by an Ameri- 
can investor in a foreign country can be 
used for planned expansion and for 
plant construction in another unde- 
veloped country without paying taxes in 
the United States on any profit what- 
soever? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent], continues to 
make these statements that have no 
foundation in fact. The answer to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is “No.” 
He would not qualify under the provi- 
sions of the act. 

Mr. DENT. Will you show me in this 
legislation where you prohibit, instead 
of encourage, development of under- 
developed countries, by taking the profits 
made by aninvestment company? Ican 
read the bill. 


Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 
Mr. MEADER. I yield. 


Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. Dent], has made this 
argument all afternoon. There is a 
formula set out in the bill called payroll 
and investment, and unless you qualify 
under that formula and other equally 
restrictive provisions, you cannot get tax 
deferment. As the gentleman stated, 
this is not a tax reduction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
has expired. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
listened to the gentleman from Michigan 
rise to oppose the second amendment of- 
fered by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. In the course of 
opposing the amendment, which accord- 
ing to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
was designed to greatly improve the bill, 
the gentleman from Michigan then pro- 
ceeded to support the bill. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is what has happened to this 
bill from the first day it came on the floor 
about 6 weeks ago. 

At that time, this bill, H.R. 5, was de- 
bated for many hours and then, because 
of the great opposition with no chance of 
passage, in the form the bill was offered, 
the Committee rose and the bill was set 
aside for future discussion. Now, today, 
the bill, H.R. 5, comes before the House, 
but we are told it is no longer that bill; 
that the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, is offering 
two lengthy amendments that changes 
a great part of the bill. Under the rule 
today, each amendment has had 5 min- 
utes of so-called explanation. Many 
Members protested that this explanation 
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was certainly nowhere sufficient to clar- 
ify the many important issues involved. 

Therefore, I feel that, when I am 
asked to vote on legislation of this mag- 
nitude and with a completely new con- 
cept, I cannot vote for it with any degree 
of understanding or intelligence, I am 
constrained to vote against this bill. 
When the original H.R. 5 was debated, 
there was no question in my mind that 
this would not only save taxes for certain 
industries, but would also jeopardize, to 
the greatest degree, employment in our 
country. This I cannot tolerate. 

Perhaps if there had been sufficient 
time to debate and study the amend- 
ments that we were told would clarify 
this view, a more intelligent understand- 
ing might have taken place. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point for the purpose of 
including an explanation of these 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. This analysis 
follows: 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
adopted two amendments to H.R. 5. 

The first amendment deals with two 
subjects: First, it limits the provisions 
of H.R. 5 to income earned and rein- 
vested in the less developed countries; 
second, it eliminates the so-called gross- 
up with respect to the dividend income 
received by foreign business corporations. 

Limiting the provisions of H.R. 5 to 
the less developed countries conforms 
the bill to the suggestions of the Treas- 
ury Department and of the President in 
his budget message to the Congress this 
year. Under the bill as reported by the 
committee, the tax deferral privilege is 
available where the foreign business 
corporation derives most of its income 
from sources outside of the United 
States. Under the committee’s amend- 
ment, this privilege is available only 
where most of the income is derived from 
the less developed countries. The for- 
eign business corporation must earn at 
least 90 percent of its gross income 
within less developed countries and its 
subsidiaries must meet the same test in 
order for these subsidiaries to be quali- 
fied payor corporations. 

The committee amendment limiting 
the provisions of the bill to less-devel- 
oped countries also provides that the dis- 
tribution rule relating to investment and 
payroll situated outside of the United 
States and also the rule relating to pro- 
hibited investments in the United States 
are to be amended to refer to investment 
and payroll situated in the less-devel- 
oped countries and to prohibited invest- 
ments outside of the less-developed 
countries. As a result the foreign busi- 
ness corporation will have the privilege 
of tax deferral with respect to its in- 
come from the active conduct of a trade 
or business only to the extent deter- 
mined in relation to the ratio of its 
payroll and assets situated in the less- 
developed countries to its worldwide pay- 
roll and assets. Similarly a distribution 
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will result if certain property situated 
outside of the less-developed countries 
is acquired by the corporation. The 
committee amendment does not aff 
however, the provision presently in the 
bill which provides that not more than 
10 percent of a foreign business corpora. 
tion’s income may be from the sale of 
articles which are sold by it for ul 

use, consumption, or disposition in the 
United States. 

Under the committee’s amendment 
the President of the United States is 
empowered to designate which foreign 
countries and which possessions of the 
United States shall be regarded as less. 
developed countries except that he may 
not designate any area within the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. An overseas department, 
province or possession of a country may 
be designated as a less-developed coun- 
try even though the mother country 
would not be so designated. The com- 
mittee amendment also specifies certain 
countries, in view of the fact that they 
are considered to be economically deyel- 
oped, which may not be designated as 
less-developed countries by the President 
for the purpose of this bill. These are: 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and Northern Ireland. This 
does not necessarily mean, however, that 
all countries other than the ones men- 
tioned will be designated by the Presi- 
dent as less-developed countries. This 
is a matter left to the discretion of the 
President. 

The second part of the first amend- 
ment as I previously indicated elimi- 
nates the so-called gross-up with respect 
to the dividend income received by for- 
eign business corporations. ‘The com- 
mittee has held hearings on the possi- 
bility of extending the gross-up con- 
cept to all dividend income received by 
American corporations from subsidiaries. 
This is now under consideration by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In view 
of this it was concluded that it would be 
desirable to withdraw the gross-up pro- 
vision in the present bill and apply the 
same rule in the case of foreign business 
corporations as is applied generally with 
respect to the gross-up for dividend in- 
come received from foreign subsidiaries. 
As a result, income on which the tax is 
deferred and which is placed in the rein- 
vested foreign income account will not be 
increased by the amount of the foreign 
taxes paid with respect to this income. 
Also, the taxes which will be deemed paid 
with respect to this income will be only 
the portion of the taxes attributable to 
the income after the foreign tax. In 
other words, the concept laid down in the 
American Chicle Corp. case will continue 
to apply. 

The second amendment relates to sub- 
standard labor conditions. A corpora- 
tion will not be eligible to be treated 
as a foreign business corporation, or as & 
qualified payor corporation, for any tax- 
able year if the Secretary of Labor de- 
termines, and certifies to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate, that such 
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corporation has during the taxable year 
operated in any less developed country 
under substandard labor conditions. 

ures: The determination of the 
secretary of Labor shall be final as to 
whether a corporation is ineligible by 
reason of operation in any less developed 
country under substandard labor con- 
ditions except that it will be subject to 
review by the courts—including the Tax 
Court of the United States—in a pro- 
ceeding for the recovery of income tax 
or for a redetermination of the de- 
ficiency in respect of income tax. 

An investigation may be undertaken by 
the Secretary of Labor, on his own in- 
itiative, or upon the application of any 
affected domestic party if the Secretary 
has reason to believe that a corporation 
has been operating in any less developed 
country under substandard labor con- 
ditions. It is not contemplated that the 
Secretary of Labor will undertake in- 
vestigations unless he has sufficient in- 
formation to warrant an investigation. 
Furthermore, in order for a domestic 

to file an application for an inves- 
tigation it must demonstrate, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary of Labor, that 
it is affected by, and has an economic 
interest in, the question of whether the 
foreign business corporation—or the 
qualified payor corporation—is operating 
in any less developed country under sub- 
standard labor conditions. For this pur- 
pose an economic interest, for example, 
might involve the loss of sales, produc- 
tion, or employment due to the fact that 
a foreign business corporation or a 
qualified payor corporation is operating 
under substandard conditions. 

It is not the intention of your com- 
mittee that this provision be admin- 
istered in a punitive fashion. Rather, 
it is anticipated that this provision will 
serve to make corporations that may 
have been operating under substandard 
labor conditions conform their labor 
standards to the required standards. 
Thus, in interpreting the language “for 
any taxable year for which” it is ex- 
pected that the Secretary of Labor will 
wish to be satisfied that there is a pat- 
tern of operation under substandard 
labor conditions before making any de- 
termination. 

The Secretary of Labor is also pro- 
scribed from making a determination 
with respect to any corporation for any 
taxable year unless the taxpayer has 
been notified during such taxable year 
that an investigation is underway. 
Should an investigation continue into 
the succeeding taxable year, the Secre- 
tary of Labor must notify the taxpayer 
that the investigation is continuing dur- 
ing such succeeding taxable year and is 
applicable for such taxable year as well. 
It is also anticipated that the Secretary 
of Labor will expedite the completion of 
investigations that he has undertaken 
and, insofar as possible, limit the course 
of the investigation to the taxable year 
under consideration. 

Standards: The term “substandard 
labor conditions” is defined by compar- 

the aggregate remuneration for em- 
Ployment paid by a corporation against 
um standards obtaining in the 
less-developed country in which the cor- 
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poration is operating. If such aggregate 
remuneration is below such standards, 
then substandard labor conditions are 
deemed to exist. It should be noted that 
the aggregate remuneration for employ- 
ment includes all payments to or on be- 
half of employees, whether in money, 
services, goods, and so forth. This term 
comprehends not only direct wages but 
also fringe benefits and other payments 
for employment. The amendment pro- 
vides a number of standards against 
which the aggregate remuneration is to 
be compared. The first standards are 
the minimum standards required under 
the laws of the country concerned. The 
standards required under the laws of the 
country are those that are applicable 
and generally in effect with respect to 
employers under the laws of the country 
concerned. ; 

If there are no minimum standards 
required under the laws of the country, 
then the standards to be employed will 
be the average standards prevailing for 
other employers in the same industry in 
such country. If there are no other em- 
ployers in the same industry because the 
corporation in question is the sole em- 
ployer in this industry, then the stand- 
ards shall be the average standards pre- 
vailing for other employers in similar 
industries in such country. 

If the standards referred to above are 
not available for use, then the standards 
to be employed shall be the standards 
generally prevailing in the industries of 
the country concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not a member of the great 
Ways and Means Committee on which 
Illinois is so outstandingly represented 
by our beloved dean, Congressman 
Tuomas J. O’BRIEN, and I would not pre- 
sume to speak on the pending bill were it 
not for the fact that this is in a field of 
legislation in which I have some under- 
standing from service on other commit- 
tees and a great interest running back to 
the 81st Congress and the first year of 
the Truman administration. 

Perhaps I should explain. President 
Truman had electrified the Nation with 
his point 4 program. The concept of 
that program appealed to the common 
sense of the American people. 

In the development of that plan it was 
not intended that peoples in other and 
foreign lands could be helped by giving 
them doles. The concept was, and this 
is what appealed to the common sense of 
the American people, that they best 
could be helped by helping them to help 
themselves. 

We thought, and I think soundly, that 
the best job could be done by encourag- 
ing private American capita] to make 
investments in these undeveloped areas 
much as private capital in the developed 
areas of our own country earlier had 
made investments in the less developed 
areas. We thought that this would open 
the doors of opportunity and give chal- 
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lenge to the ambition of these peoples in 
undeveloped areas exactly as in an 
earlier period they had done to the peo- 
ples in our own then undeveloped areas. 

But because of the risk of govern- 
ments that might not be too stable and 
of currency problems a plan was de- 
vised of an insurance program guaran- 
teeing American investors from these 
unusual risks. The jurisdiction then 
was in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I was a new member. 
The present Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Christian A. Herter, then a Mem- 
ber of the House, was among the wit- 
nesses that appeared before our com- 
mittee during the public hearings on a 
bill to establish a program of insurance 
for private American capital invested in 
these then undeveloped areas. Although 
a new Member of the Congress and of 
the committee, through the gracious- 
ness of Chairman Spence and Ranking 
Minority Member Jesse Wolcott, who in 
my appraisal constituted a team of 
statesmen of superlative quality, I was 
permitted to participate in the hearings 
and in the discussions in the measure of 
my great interest in the subject. I was 
enthusiastically for the program, but I 
did not wish it to operate without con- 
sideration of the necessity of protection 
for labor. That is, then as now, I could 
see the danger to the labor of our own 
country if, in the development of other 
countries, we were not concerned that 
the wages of the workers should be 


brought, as prosperity came to those 


regions, to something of our own scale. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that my col- 
leagues would find it informative and 
illuminating to read the public hear- 
ings of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee when first this genuine type of 
legislation was before the Congress. 

When I became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs I was no 
stranger to the foreign investment in- 
surance program, jurisdiction over which 
had been transferred from the Banking 
and Currency Committee, where it had 
originated, to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The program had worked well. 
It had not only paid its own way but it 
had made a profit and there were sub- 
stantial reserves. I would say that its 
record pretty well compares with that of 
the Export-Import Bank, which itself at 
the outset had been controversial but 
which now is acclaimed by everyone. 
Mind you, this is insurance, not given 
away, but fully paid for by the pre- 
miums. 

But last year the administration of 
the program, overconfident because of 
past successes when policies were sound, 
was reaching out for new and perilous 
worlds to conquer. It proposed to in- 
crease its coverage, without adequate 
additional premiums, to an extent that 
would have spelled complete ruin. 
When I presented the matter to the at- 
tention of the House in its consideration 
of the mutual security bill of last year 
I was very happy that my colleagues by 
an overwhelming vote struck out the 
provision that would have wrecked the 
entire program. Isay happy, Mr. Chair- 
man, not in a personal sense, but in a 
sense that this program seemed to me 
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so important if we were to work out a 
program of helping undeveloped areas 
to help themselves we could not permit 
the instrumentality of our effort to be 
destroyed by reckless administrative 
ambitions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why were we in- 
terested in attracting private invest- 
ments and private American businesses 
to these undeveloped areas? The an- 
swer is so simple that it should easily be 
understood by a child. We want a happy 
and a prosperous world. Wherever 
there is poverty there is unrest and there 
is danger. If we have goods to sell we 
can find no market for them in a coun- 
try where there is only poverty. Ameri- 
can ingenuity and American know-how 
can do so much wherever they are given 
a chance, and what it does in regions 
now undeveloped will bring back to us 
the blessings of a widened market and 
a spiritual lift of friendship. 

H.R. 5, as I vision it, and strengthened 
by the amendments offered today, is just 
another forward step in the program 
that electrified the American people in 
the first year of the Truman administra- 
tion. It gives American private capital 
a better chance to do the job. I urge 
its passage. 

We cannot, with due respect for our 
taxpayers and the menace that lies in 
a constantly and alarmingly growing 
national debt, continue indefinitely to 
invest the public funds in helping un- 
developed countries. 

The money that we have put to such 
use, it has always seemed to me, is as 
water put in to prime the pump. Now 
that the pump is getting fairly started 
on the way to being primed we should 
not hesitate about helping the primed 
pump to function. I fail to see how my 
colleagues who have been loudest in 
crying out against our expenditures in 
our mutual security program in its eco- 
nomic phase can find consistency in op- 
posing this bill which looks forward to 
the end of the necessity of such mutual 
security expenditures. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the 
general purpose of H.R. 5 is well under- 
stood in the city of Chicago. Some 
months ago, and I think by arrangement 
of our beloved dean, Tom O’Brien, the 
author of the bill, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] addressed a tre- 
mendous audience of the leaders of Chi- 
cago, giving in detail the contents of his 
bill. It was a most representative audi- 
ence. The exporters and the importers 
and the manufacturers and the leaders 
of labor, and the experts of Chicago in 
foreign trade and other fields were 
there. In the week following Congress- 
man Boccs’ address in Chicago I re- 
ceived 63 letters urging my support of 
this bill. 

I am happy that the gentleman from 
Louisiana and the full membership of 
the Ways and Means Committee have 
seen fit to present amendments that 
meet the objections of those who have 
given it thoughtful study. I am espe- 
cially happy that the gentleman from 
Louisiana has accepted an amendment 
protective of labor and that the bill as 
amended now carries the endorsement 
of organized labor as well as the organi- 


zations of manufacturers and other 
groups of our citizenry. It is essential 
to the well-being of our own people, as 
well as those in the undeveloped areas, 
that we keep vigilantly in mind that no 
permanent good will comes to them or 
to us unless a broadening prosperity in 
those areas is reflected in the wages and 
working conditions of the workers, more 
and more approaching our own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment to the 
amendment. 

The committee amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NATCHER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 5) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage private 
investment abroad and thereby promote 
American industry and reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures for foreign economic 
assistance, pursuant to House Resolution 
468, he reported the same back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 


third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 5 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask 
whether or not I can clear the record 
by reading from the bill one line where I 
was questioned as to veracity? 

The SPEAKER. All debate on the bill 
has expired. 

The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 196, nays 192, not voting 44, 
as follows: 
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Addonizio 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barr 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bentley 
Betts 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brown, Mo. 
Burke, Ky. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chiperfield 


Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Elliott, Pa. 
Everett 
Farbstein 
Fascell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alford 
Alger 
Andersen, 
nn. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Becker 
Belcher 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burdick 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Canfield 
Chenoweth 


Coad 
Collier 
Colmer 


[Roll No. 97] 


YEAS—196 


Fino 
Flynn 
Foley 
Ford 
Frazier 


Frelinghuysen 


Fulton 
Gallagher 
G 


ary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Healey 
Herlong 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holt 
Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Johnson, Md. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kasem 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
Kluczynski 
Lafore 
Laird 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
McCormack 
McGovern 
McSween 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Matthews 
Meader 
Merrow 


Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Monagan 


NAYS—192 


Cook 
Cooley 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Daniels 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn, 8.C. 
Dowdy 
Edmondson 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
George 
Glenn 


Gray 
Griffiths 
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Moorhead 
Morrison 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 

Nix 

O’Brien, I. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 

Poage 

Poff 

Porter 
Preston 
Price 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quigley 
Randall 
Reece, Tenn, 
Rees, Kans, 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa, 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Rutherford 
Saund 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sisk 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stubblefield 
Teller 
Thompson, NJ. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Tuck 

Udall 
Ullman 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Watts 

Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wilson 


4 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hargis 
Harmon 
Hays 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Horan 
Huddleston 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 
Kilgore 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
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Knox Moss Selden 
Kowalski Moulder Shipley 
Kyl Mumma Sikes 
Lane Murray Siler 
Langen Nelsen Simpson 
Latta Norblad Slack 
Lennon Norrell Smith, Calif. 
Lesinski O’Hara, Mich. Smith, Iowa 
Lipscomb Oliver Steed 
Loser Perkins Stratton 
McCulloch Pfost Sullivan 
McDonough Philbin Taber 
McFall Pilcher Teague, Calif. 
McGinley Pirnie Thomson, Wyo. 
McIntire Powell Tollefson 
McMillan Prokop Trimble 
Macdonald Rabaut Utt 
Marshall Rains Vanik 
Martin Ray Van Pelt 
Mason Rhodes, Ariz. Van Zandt 
May Riehlman Wampler 
Metcalf Riley Weaver 
Meyer Rogers, Colo. Whitener 
Michel Rogers, Mass. Whitten 
Miller, Clem Rooney Wier 
Moeller Roush Winstead 
Montoya St. George Withrow 
Moore Saylor Younger 
Morgan Schenck 
Morris, N. Mex. Scherer 

NOT VOTING—44 
Alexander Gilbert Santangelo 
Allen Green, Oreg. Scott 
Barden Hébert Shelley 
Baring Jackson Sheppard 
Baumhart Johnson, Colo. Short 
Bennett, Mich. Judd Smith, Kans. 
Blitch Kilburn Taylor 
Bonner Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Brewster Lankford Thomas 
Buckley McDowell Thompson, La. 
Chelf Morris, Okla. Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Passman Walter 
Durham Patman Williams 
Elliott, Ala. Pillion Willis 
Forand Rogers, Tex. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr, Hébert for, with Mr. Baring against. 
Mr. Elliott for, with Mr. Scott against. 
Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Alexander 
against. 
Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Bonner against. 
Mr. Gilbert for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 
Mr. Johnson of Colorado for, with Mr. 


Barden against. 

Mr. Brewster for, with Mr. Williams 
against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Dur- 
ham against. 


Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Kil- 
burn against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Smith of Kansas against. 


Until further notice: 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Morris of Oklahoma with Mr. Bennett 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Pillion. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF INCORPORATION OF CITY OF 
MARLBORO, MASS. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution (H. Res. 
535), which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the three 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the city of Marlboro, Massachusetts, as a 
town on May 31, 1660; and 

Whereas from the time of its first settle- 
ment in 1657 the people of Marlboro have 
figured conspicuously in the founding, 
growth, and defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the tercentenary 
anniversary of Marlboro will be celebrated 
June 10 through June 19, 1960, with im- 
pressive community ceremonies, large pub- 
lic gatherings, and widespread participation 
of Massachusetts citizens and visitors from 
other States and places; and 

Whereas Marlboro is a beautiful commu- 
nity rich in historic interest, well known for 
its patriotic contributions, noted for its many 
famous sons and daughters who distin- 
guished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and many facets of American civili- 
zation: Now, therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Marlboro, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of this community and the House of 
Representatives further expresses its appre- 
ciation for the splendid services rendered to 
the Nation by the citizens of Marlboro during 
the past three hundred years. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I do 
not expect to object, I have reserved the 
right to object to find out if we are going 
to have any more legislative business 
today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther legislative business today. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This will be the 
final legislative action? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





MARLBORO TERCENTENARY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, May 31 
of this year marks the 300th anniversary 
of the incorporation as a town of the 
city of Marlboro, Mass., in my district, 
and I am truly gratified that the House 
is making note of this outstanding event 
by extending its congratulations to the 
people of this historic Massachusetts 
community. 

Actually, the history of Marlboro goes 
further back in time than the 300 years 
of progress which will be celebrated with 
impressive exercises from June 10 
through 19. Marlboro is located in an 
area of Massachusetts which was settled 
by pioneer colonists in the very earliest 
days of American history. 

Courageous bands of early settlers as 
early as 1657 carved out Marlboro from 
the wilderness and today many descend- 
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ants of these pioneers still reside in the 
community. These brave settlers helped 
to establish a civilization, a tradition, a 
way of life, and a history which live to 
this very day in the heritage which is so 
fortunately ours. 

These early settlers of Marlboro helped 
to establish for all America the basic 
institutions of democratic government. 
They helped to forge a record of magnifi- 
cent achievement that lives to this day. 

It is therefore fitting, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House should make note of the 
struggles and bitter sacrifices of the 
pioneer people of Marlboro so that we 
and our posterity may benefit from the 
remarkable legacy of accomplishment 
these early settlers have left us. In rec- 
ognition of the incorporation of Marl- 
boro as a town, Mr. Speaker, the House 
today pays profoundly felt tribute to this 
community and its people by the adop- 
tion of my resolution, which reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the three 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the city of Marlboro, Massachusetts, as a 
town on May 31, 1660; and 

Whereas from the time of its first settle- 
ment in 1657 the people of Marlboro have 
figured conspicuously in the founding, 
growth and defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the tercentenary 
anniversary of Marlboro will be celebrated 
June 10 through June 19, 1960, with impres- 
sive community ceremonies, large public 
gatherings and widespread participation of 
Massachusetts citizens and visitors from 
other States and places; and 

Whereas Marlboro is a beautiful com- 
munity rich in historic interest, well known 
for its patriotic contributions, noted for its 
many famous sons and daughters who dis- 
tinguished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and many facets of American civiliza- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Marlboro, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of this community and the House of 
Representatives further expresses its appre- 
ciation for the splendid services rendered to 
the Nation by the citizens of Marlboro during 
the past three hundred years. 


It is not possible for me in these brief 
remarks to recite in full the glorious his- 
tory of Marlboro, but I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
some of the highlights of this progressive 
community which I have the great honor 
to represent in the Congress. 

Marlboro was incorporated as a town in 
1660 by the Massachusetts General Court 
on petition from pioneer settlers from 
nearby Sudbury which was settled as 
early as 1639. It took its name after 
Marlboro town in Wilts County, England. 

Marlboro, which became a city in 
1890, now comprises about 21 square 
miles. The 1960 census gives Marlboro 
18,759 residents, an increase of 3,003 over 
the 1950 count. 

Like famed Rome, Marlboro is located 
on seven hills. It overlooks the gentle 
rolling valley of the Assabet in the cen- 
tral Massachusetts area. It is said that 
on a clear day landmarks some 40 miles 
away can be discerned in every direction 
from Sligo Hill since local claims have it 
that the city is the highest elevation 30 
miles inland along the entire eastern 


avai. 
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Atlantic seaboard. Few, if any, other 
communities have disputed this claim 
since Marlboro is 400 feet above sea level 
and is known as the Highland City. 

Marlboro is known throughout the 
Nation for its famous shoe industry 
which dates back to 1836. By 1917, 
Marlboro was the world’s eighth largest 
shoe manufacturing city, some 20,000 
pairs being made daily. A few years 
later, it became the fifth largest shoe 
center in the United States, a remark- 
able achievement in comparison to the 
much larger cities manufacturing shoes. 
Shoe manufacturing is still one of the 
city’s basic industries, but diversification 
has taken place in recent years, so much 
so that Marlboro now makes automobile 
batteries, metal stampings and dies, set- 
up paper and jewelry boxes, wire prod- 
ucts, miners’ lamps, industrial scale 
models, metal polishing plates, and in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of its 300th 
anniversary, Marlboro has planned an 
elaborate program of events beginning 
June 10 and extending through June 19. 
Among the highlights of the observance 
will be a historical pageant with a large 
local cast to depict the growth and de- 
velopment of Marlboro from the time of 
its early settlement, the Revolutionary 
War, the Civil War, the industrial ex- 
pansion, through to the World Wars I 
and II and Korean conflict of the present 
century. 

In addition, a huge parade will take 
place on June 12 with participating units 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Present plans call for one of the largest 
parades ever to be conducted in the cen- 
tral Massachusetts area. 

At the request of the general chairman 
of the Marlboro Tercentenary Commit- 
tee, Mr. Louis F. Ghiloni, I was privileged 
to extend invitations to the Marlboro 
celebration to the armed services and it 
has been gratifying indeed to obtain such 
splendid cooperation from the various 
branches of the service. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Verbeck, com- 
manding general of Fort Devens, will be 
reviewing officer at the parade, to which 
he has assigned the Fort Devens band, 
@ platoon of troops, and color guard. In 
addition, Maj. Gen, J. F. R. Seitz, chief 
of staff, Headquarters ist U.S. Army, 
Governors Island, N.Y., has requested a 
U.S. Army exhibit unit for display dur- 
ing the Marlboro celebration. 

Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, commandant 
of the ist Naval District, Boston, is 
making avaflable the Boston Naval Base 
band, a color guard, and Navy marching 
unit. 

Col. William C. Lewis, commander, 
Westover Air Force Base, is insuring 
Westover participation in the Marlboro 
event. Rear Adm. Edwin J. Roland, 
commander, Ist U.S. Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, Boston, is endeavoring to work out 
Coast Guard participation. 

In addition, plans are being made for 
a flyover of C-119G type aircraft over 
Mariboro in the early evening of June 10, 
opening day of the tercentenary observ- 
ance, through the cooperation of Lt. Col. 
Gardner W. Mills, Air Force Reserve, 
commander, 732d Troop Carrier Squad- 
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ron, Medium—Reserve, Grenier Field, 
Manchester, N.H. 

Marlboro is a city of beautiful homes 
and honest, industrious, hardworking 
people comprised of numerous, different 
racial backgrounds who work together 
with unity and loyalty to further the wel- 
fare of their beautiful city. 

It is its people throughout the many 
generations which have transpired since 
its establishment who have made Marl- 
boro the great city that it is, and is to 
these people, from the beginning to the 
present, that we pay our tribute today 
for what they have done in each suc- 
ceeding generation down to this very 
hour to make this fine Massachusetts 
city stand out so brightly in the firma- 
ment of American communities. God- 
speed to them all. 

I would like to express my deep per- 
sonal thanks to my good friend and col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Majority Leader 
JoHN W. McCormack, whose great in- 
terest and effective help have made pos- 
sible the passage of this resolution. 

I am also most grateful to Minority 
Leader CHARLES HaLLeck; the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee; and the ranking 
minority member of this committee, the 
Honorable Witt1am McCULLocH; and 
also the distinguished members of the 
Rules Committee, Chairman Howarp 
SMITH; and ranking minority member, 
the Honorable Leo ALLEN, without whose 
kind assistance the necessary action on 
this resolution could not have been taken 
at this time. 

I am especially thankful to you, Mr. 
Speaker, for permitting the House to de- 
part from today’s heavy schedule so that 
the good wishes and felicitations of this 
Chamber might be conveyed to the city 
of Marlboro on the occasion of its 300th 
anniversary. 





NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced House Concurrent Res- 
olution 666, which is designed to insure 
that America’s fuels industries will be 
able to meet successfully the challenge 
of the future, in either peace or war. 

The proposal will, when approved by 
the House and the Senate, establish a 
joint congressional committee to study 
the energy industries of the United 
States and make recommendations to 
the Congress for a national fuels policy. 
Such a policy would establish guidelines 
for the future conduct of America’s basic 
energy industries—oil, coal, natural gas, 
and atomic power. 

The Nation now has many separate 
policies affecting the fuels industries, but 
these policies are a crazy quilt of over- 
laps, conflicts, and loopholes adminis- 
tered by many different agencies. The 
consequent confusion is a detriment to 
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the national security of the United 
States and threatens its capacity for the 
expansion necessary to keep pace with 
its growing population and ever-rising 
standard of living. 

What is needed is a single, integrated 
policy covering America’s vital fuels in- 
dustries and this would be the end result 
of my resolution. 

Immediate action on the nationa] 
fuels policy resolution is necessary be- 
cause the situation of all three domestic 
fuels industries is rapidly becoming 
critical. The petroleum industry is suf- 
fering from a huge oversupply of oil and 
prices have been declining for the past 
3 years. The ills of the coal industry 
are well known, and the natural gas in- 
dustry is the victim of artificially de- 
pressed prices. Unless these trends are 
stopped, and stopped soon, the future of 
this vital segment of the American econ- 
omy appears exceedingly gloomy. 

The following four reasons dictate the 
formulation and adoption of a nationa] 
fuels policy without delay: 

This step has been proposed by every 
independent commission or study group 
to investigate the problem of American 
energy resources. 

This step will enable the United States 
to maintain a sound domestic economy 
capable of the expansion demanded by 
the dynamic years ahead. 

This step will be invaluable aid in the 
current economic cold war with the 
Soviet Union. 

This step is vital to provide a strong, 
stable energy base to meet the needs of a 
possible future national emergency. 

This resolution is particularly impor- 
tant to the State of Illinois. In 1958, the 
last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the value of fuel production in my 
State was nearly half a billion dollars. 
Consequently the health of the energy in- 
dustries is vital to Illinois’ economy. 

I am hopeful this resolution will find 
speedy approval on the floor of the House 
and feel a similar proposal in the Senate 
should also be approved during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 





DEDICATION OF THE HORACE 
HARDY LESTER REACTOR FOR 
MATERIALS RESEARCH 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following address made by me 
at the dedication of the Horace Hardy 
Lester Reactor for Materials Research, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., 
May 17, 1960: 

Brigadier General Rust, Major General 
Schomburg, Mrs. Horace Hardy Lester, the 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, distinguished visitors, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

It is not unusual for me to visit the Water- 
town Arsenal. I have been coming out here 
and working with the commanding general 
of the arsenal for many years. Together we 
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have worked out many problems not only of 
interest to the arsenal and the people of 
Watertown and the surrounding communi- 
ties, but also of great importance to the 
defense of the United States. So it is not 
uncommon for this Member of Congress to 
yisit the arsenal for various considerations 
and for various occasions. 

Today, however, the situation is different. 
Today this is a great occasion. At this time 
we are here to mark a great milestone in 
scientific production here at the Watertown 

. For me to have a part in this great 
occasion is not only a deeply felt honor but 
I believe it is somewhat a recognition of the 
labors that have been devoted to the work of 
this great arsenal operating in the defense 
of the Nation. 

Today we are dedicating something new. 
In doing this it is my desire to pay tribute 
to those responsible for this work. As it 
always has been, as it is now, and as it will 
be in the future, the creation of something 
new requires the cooperation of many minds 
and many hands all the way from the dreams 
to the final reality. 

The blazing of a new trail always re- 
quires complete cooperation of many peo- 
ple. There are those who plan it, those 
who get the operations under way, those who 

and invent the processes and ele- 
ments that must be developed, and finally, 
those who must do the work. A tremen- 
dous amount of time is required before 
this atomic reactor is actually ready to be 
constructed. Many persons have had a part. 
It is to all these people, the planners and 
the workers here at the Watertown Arsenal, 
we must give our thanks and appreciation 
for their interest, their loyalty, and their 
workmanship. I am sure that everyone here 
will agree with me that at the Watertown 
Arsenal is to be found some of the finest 
employees and loyal workers in the entire 
United States. Dedicated to their work, 
and dedicated to their country, they strive 
to do a perfect job. For this, not only 
the United States Army, but the people 
of this country, are grateful. Employees 
of this caliber and of this quality are 
invaluable in the defense of our country. 

In the directing of our attention toward 
those largely responsible for this dedication 
today, we must give notice to the outstand- 
ing contributions and labors of the distin- 
guished commanding general, of the Water- 
town Arsenal, Brig. Gen. C. E. Rust. The 
work he has accomplished, the contribu- 
tions he has made, the problems he has sur- 
mounted, are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. In one year, General Rust has 
done an outstanding and a most remark- 
able job at the Watertown Arsenal. It is 
men of his quality and ability that pro- 
vide this Nation with a sense of security 
and confidence in their military forces. I 
am proud and pleased to have had the op- 
portunity, as brief as it has been, to work 
with General Rust and to know him and 
his charming and capable wife. I wish them 
every success in their future undertakings. 

In this dedication today it is our purpose 
to show our appreciation as a Nation and 
to honor the late Dr. Horace Hardy Lester, 
who lived to observe and indeed to partici- 
pate in the early phases of one of the great- 
est scientific revolutions people of this earth 
have ever experienced. We are gathered 
here at the site of this nuclear reactor, evi- 
dence in itself of what has been happening 
so fast to our way of life—nuclear energy 
for economical power production is near 
and perhaps we'll see the harnessing of the 
energy of the sun tomorrow. 

Here with us today, participating in this 
dedication, is Mrs. Horace Hardy Lester, the 
able and charming wife of Dr. Lester. All 
through the years of scientific research Dr. 
Lester was indeed fortunate to have con- 
stantly at his side the encouragement and 
the inspiration cf his wonderful wife. Just 
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as he did, she too has lived to observe and to 
experience at first hand some of these great 
scientific developments which mean so much 
to people all over the world. Just as many 
of you are, I am extremely pleased to meet 
Mrs. Lester and to have her here with us 
today. 

Dr. Lester saw all of this nuclear devel- 
opment in his day. It was not until 1896 
that Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen discovered 
X-rays and 1903 saw the discovery of radio- 
activity. A nuclear reaction consumes the 
fuel of this reactor and releases radiation in 
the form of neutrons for research yet the 
neutron was not discovered until 1932, less 
than 30 years ago. 

Radiation from this reactor will enable 
your scientists here to study, understand, 
and repair fundamental defects in the ma- 
terials used for the production of weapons 
of the future. The same studies will be 
applicable to the needs of all of us in our 
daily life. Materials Research is receiving 
much attention and emphasis by the De- 
partment of Defense and the scientific groups 
of the Nation. Our military requirements 
in particular are extremely demanding in 
this age of space. The very best equipment 
designed by the experts is limited by the 
quality of available materials from which the 
hardware must be manufactured. This limi- 
tation is one of extreme importance to the 
national defense. Progress must be made 
in this area—we must go forward and pro- 
duce more basic knowledge to apply in this 
area. We must do this with optimism and 
confidence. Your record here at Watertown 
warrants such optimism. 

It is indeed commendable that your Ma- 
terials Research Office here at Watertown 
employs a scientific staff of such compe- 
tence that the Atomic Energy Commission 
has awarded license to build and operate 
a@ nuclear reactor. I know how severe the 
requirements of this agency must be and I 
am pleased, but not surprised, to find such 
a basic scientific capability at the Water- 
town Arsenal. 

It is estimated that new knowledge avail- 
able for adaptation to the needs of man now 
doubles about every 10 years. New knowl- 
edge derives directly from basic research. 
Dr. Lester was a strong promoter of basic 
research and a recognized pioneer in in- 
dustrial radiography. Early in his career at 
Princeton he worked with the great Thomas 
A. Edison. Any Army officer who knew him 
will say that he begged willingly, prodded, 
and argued incessantly for better labora- 
tories and equipment here at Watertown Ar- 
senal. As your representative I was not 
spared and spent much time here and in 
Washington obtaining support for work in- 
spired by people like Dr. Lester. 

Dr. Lester wanted to keep this arsenal, 
our arsenal, in the front lines of progress 
and we have, with the help of such dedicated 
men, accomplished much. In 1948 the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals, the largest metal 
society of the Nation, credited Watertown 
Arsenal with eight milestones of progress 
from 1900 to 1950, more firsts than any other 
single contributor. These included the first 
large alloy steel weldments for gun carriages, 
and centrifugally cast cannon tubes in the 
1920’s. In 1922 Dr. Lester was personally 
responsible for the development of radiogra- 
phy for foundry control. Later the spectro- 
graph was developed for routine chemical 
analysis. Molybdenum high-speed steel was 
a Watertown Arsenal first as were cast armor 
plate and carbide cored ammunition. In 
the 1950’s inspired by Dr. Lester this arsenal 
led the way in the development of the new 
metal titanium. 

Now in 1960 we have here the first Army 
research reactor. Research must precede de- 
velopment and production and throughout 
the years it has been this capability to do 
high-quality research which has given us 
much of our workload in the shops. The 
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welded gun carriage of 1929 helped to keep 
us active in depression days—the centrifu- 
gally cast cannon tube made possible an 
increase in our production capability in 
World War II of many hundreds of percent. 
We are now in the missile business. 

It is important that the arsenals keep an 
“in house” capability to advise the Chief of 
Ordnance, prepare technical specifications 
for procurement of weapons and inspect the 
items purchased. These responsibilities can- 
not be delegated. To keep such a capability 
you must do some of the research, develop- 
ment, and production yourselves. Only by 
practicing your professions and trades can 
you remain capable and progressive. You 
are a vital part of the science-industry- 
ordnance team which is so important to the 
defense of our country. To this extent our 
capability for preparedness depends upon 
you. 

You are indeed fortunate to live here in 
one of the most important centers of tech- 
nical knowledge in the world. Within a 50- 
mile radius of Watertown Arsenal are 45 
educational, 26 electronic, and 28 research, 
development, and engineering organizations. 
Your position offers mutual opportunity for 
important exchange of technical views be- 
tween universities, the industry, and the 
Army, a rare opportunity indeed to cross the 
communication barrier and tell the Army's 
story, its needs, and its problems to the 
scientific community. 

My message to you today is this: Con- 
tinue through the efforts of dedicated peo- 
ple like Dr. Lester to demonstrate new and 
progressive ability and I assure you that I 
will continue as I have these many years to 
fight for your cause here, and in Washington 
in the Halls of Congress. 





AREA ASSISTANCE BILL 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
ReEcorpd and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am offering for consideration a new 
administration area assistance bill, H.R. 
12286. This proposal incorporates eligi- 
bility criteria that the President in his 
veto message of May 13, 1960, stated he 
would accept. You will recall at the 
time the depressed areas bill was debated 
by the House, I pointed out that for 5 
years the administration had been en- 
deavoring to obtain passage of sound 
legislation that would be helpful to the 
chronically blighted and depressed 
areas. At that time, I offered as a sub- 
stitute the administration bill that had 
been introduced by the gentleman from 
New York, Representative CLARENCE E. 
Kitsurn. As the President said: 

The people of the relatively few commu- 
nities of chronic unemployment—who want 
to share in the general prosperity—are, after 
5 years, properly becoming increasingly im- 
patient and are rightfully desirous of con- 
structive action. The need is for truly 
sound and helpful legislation on which the 


once again my wholehearted cooperation in 
obtaining such a law. 


If there is a genuine desire to be help- 
ful to these chronic areas certainly there 
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is sufficient time for Congress to act. I 
would like to point out at this time the 
major items in the new bill: 

First. The new eligibility criteria in- 
cludes 1 more major area and 11 smaller 
areas than would the criteria in the 
original administration bill. In a spirit 
of compromise these criteria are those 
contained in the bill as it originally 
passed the Senate. 

Second. The bill authorizes $75 mil- 
lion in loan assistance for the construc- 
tion or refurbishing of industrial plants. 
It should be pointed out that the vetoed 
bill also provided $75 million for this 
purpose. 

Third. Federal loan assistance is lim- 
ited to 35 percent of the aggregate cost 
as in the original Administration bill and 
State or local participation must not be 
less than 15 percent. The balance of 
the funds would come from private 
sources and certainly a 50 percent par- 
ticipation can be expected for any proj- 
ect that offers promise of lasting bene- 
fits to the community. 

Fourth. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency public facilities loan authoriza- 
tion would be doubled from $100 million 
to $200 million. The Agency would be 
required to give a first priority to appli- 
cations for public facilities that will 
truly serve an industrial plant construc- 
tion or refurbishing project authorized 
by the act. It also requires HHFA to 
accord next an equal priority to appli- 
cations from (a) areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment designated 
under the act, (b) small municipalities— 
which hold the only priority under exist- 
ing law. 

Fifth. A new section authorizes $1.5 
million annually for vocational educa- 
tion assistance in areas eligible under the 
act. The original administration bill 
contained no specific dollar authoriza- 
tion. 

Sixth. An authorization of $1.5 mil- 
lion annually for technical assistance 
includes studies of economic growth po- 
tential to eligible areas. 

Seventh. Two million dollars is au- 
thorized annually for technical assist- 
ance to low-income rural areas and 
one-industry small towns to help them 
develop manufacturing activities and to 
diversify so that their economic vul- 
nerability may be reduced. 

Eighth. The bill provides Presidential 
appointment and Senate confirmation 
of an Area Assistance Administrator in 
the Department of Commerce. The 
President pointed out in his veto mes- 
sage that— 

S. 722 would have created a new Federal 
agency and would in comsequence mean 
many unnecessary additions to the Federal 
payroll and a considerable delay in the pro- 
gram before the new agency could be staffed 
and functioning effectively. 


Mr. Speaker, the people in these truly 
critical areas have a right to expect 
speedy action on the part of the Con- 
gress. As outlined by the President in 
his veto message, this is a bill that can 
become law. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
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5 legislative days within which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill 
H.R. 7155 under consideration earlier 


today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 





THE LIMESTONE INDUSTRY 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
wave of destiny demands a strong Amer- 
ica. To have a strong America, we must 
have strong agricultural production. We 
are being threatened by too many 
sources in the world today, and this 
means that we must remain stronger at 
home. 

With agriculture holding the respon- 
sibility of keeping the ‘“breadbasket” of 
the United States and the world filled, 
I would like to point out the following as 
recommended reading for each and 
every Member of the Congress today: 


We NEED THE LIMESTONE INDUSTRY ON OUR 
TEAM 


(Talk by George H. Enfield, Extension Agron- 
omist, US. Department of Agriculture, 
before the 15th annual convention of the 
National Limestone Institute, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 19, 1960) 


Bob Koch called me this last spring and 
he said, “How would you like to appear on 
the Limestone Institute Convention pro- 
gram?” ‘You know, I was delighted. Back 
when I first started in agriculture after grad- 
uating at Purdue, my first job was to go into 
the laboratory and make tests on limestone 
for neutralizing value and fineness. So I 
thought it would be nice if I could come here 
and talk about your industry—the industry 
which makes the farmer a profit. Then I 
thought that I would like to come and give 
you an idea of what Extension really is. I 
thought, too, that it would be nice to come 
and see if there was not a possibility in 
making some changes. You see, we can 
always get crazy ideas and unless you get an 
idea now and then, there is no chance for 
change. You may think that some of these 
things are actually crazy. It doesn’t make 
much difference to me though. 

Now, really what is Extension? Extension 
is getting the agricultural and home eco- 
nomic information in usable form and out 
to the people. It is to furnish them with 
facts so they can make wise decisions and 
try to get farmers to change. Now we have 
been trying to get them to do something 
about agricultural limestone but it seems 
like an uphill proposition. Recently the 
Extension Service looked over their job and 
said—what is the major fleld of our en- 
deavor—where should we put the emphasis? 

Efficiency in agriculture was first. Further 
progress in the direction of improved effi- 
ciency in agricultural production is not only 
necessary, but mandatory. That was man- 
datory from the laws in the beginning. 
Limestone has long been as one 
of the first steps in developing an efficient 
crop production program. To 
efficiency in all fields of agriculture, Exten- 
sion has tried to cooperate with industry and 
other governmental agencies to hasten the 
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adoption of proven practices and to get them 
universally accepted by all. As production 
technology increases there is a need for 
changes in farming practices. Those who 
accept change have a real opportunity to not 
only help themselves but to help the com. 
munity and the Nation as well. Research 
results help us to achieve higher standards 
of living only if we actually get these new 
practices put into effect. 

Efficiency in marketing and distribution is 
second. In this field we hope to accomplish 
several things. We hope to reduce the cost 
of marketing farm products, we are trying to 
expand the market, and we are trying to help 
people understand the marketing system. If 
we are able to develop a better atmosphere 
for the limestone salesmen to operate in, we 
believe we will have accomplished one of 
the things which we set out to do. If your 
salesman is the right kind of a man and we 
are able to keep the right kind of a frame of 
mind in the farmer, it should make it possi- 
ble for your products to be moved more 
easily into the market and the farmer will 
be as happy to pass the time of day with your 
salesman as he was with the merchants in 
the old time grocery store. 

Next is conservation, development, and use 
of natural resources. The close-knit inter- 
dependency of soil, water, minerals, plants, 
animals, and man constitutes a seamless web 
of life, and it defies the efforts to deal with 
one of these resources effectively while ignor- 
ing the other. The pressures on our re- 
sources are growing year to year. We hope 
to encourage the development of these re- 
sources and help plan for their wise use. 
This is emphasized in our efforts to use lime- 
stone products on the soil for the purpose 
of establishing adequate conservation crops 
or covers for our land. 

Proper management on the farm and in 
the home is important. The decisions to be 
made on the farm today are probably as 
numerous and more varied in subject than 
in any area of industry. The alternatives are 
many and unless all the factors are carefully 
considered, the choice may not result in a 
greater achievement or a greater satisfaction 
to the family. Extension tries to make the 
facts available to farmers so that he and his 
family might make decisions that are more 
than satisfying to the whole family. 

In family living Extension’s duty is not 
only to make more money for the farmer 
but its ultimate goal is to develop a citizen 
that is more cognizant of his obligation to 
his community and the Nation. Much of the 
work of this area is done in the field of home 
economics. Our efforts are with the idea of 
making the home life more meaningful to all. 

Youth development is another of Exten- 
sion’s objectives. The rapid increase in the 
number of youths calls for a specially ori- 
ented program. It may be a surprise to some 
that the ultimate goal in 4-H clubs and 
older youth groups is not as it was in the 
past—which was to make its members better 
farmers for tomorrow. Today we try to 
better equip youth for the challenge of to- 
morrow, whatever his field of endeavor might 
be. It is significant, I think, that 9 out of 
every 10 boys on the farm today will need 
to find some other livelihood than on the 
farm if he is going to have a job by 1975. 
4-H aims to help the young people acquire 
knowledge and skills, enjoy useful work, de- 
velop talent, appreciate values, recognize 
the importance of science in agriculture and 
home economics, explore career opportuni- 
ties, appreciate nature, cultivate principles 
of healthful living, strengthen personal 
standards, and gain abilities and understand- 
ing to work cooperatively with others. 

Leadership development is one of Exten- 
sion’s major contributions that will be 560 
necessary in the future. The interdepend- 
ence of the farmer on the other segments 
of society makes it imperative that the lead- 
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ership be developed to act as a catalyst for 
the group action and the betterment of 
society itself and to his community. 

In the Extension Service there are count- 
less opportunities for leaders to gain stature 
and at the same time perform 4 great 
service to others. Leaders are not born, they 
are developed. In this respect Extension has 
not only afforded the opportunity but tries 
to help, encourage, and train. 

Community improvement and resource de- 
velopment need assistance. Extension has 
the responsibility of developing and organiz- 
ing programs that have benefited both the 
farmer and nonfarmer resident. Community 

ent ideally should involve all the 
within the area. It must be developed 
to achieve the greatest rewards to society as 
a whole and geared to the speed of change 
e to those affected. These efforts 
should result in the achievements that are 
and mutually beneficial. In short, 

it should make living more worth while. 

We also believe Extension has a part to 
play in public affairs. The complexity of 
public problems has brought Government in- 
tervention in many fields. People tradition- 
ally desire freedom from such actions. Ex- 
tension has been looked to for a long time 
for help—not for the decision—on how peo- 
ple should think, but for the facts and all 
the facts so they can make a better ap- 

of the situation themselves. This is 
really a new field, but it must be given at- 
tention if the farm people are going to be 
able to make the kind of decisions they will 
need to produce their greatest satisfaction for 
them. 

Now let’s look a little at the aglime situa- 
tion. But, first, our clientele. Our clientele 
are farm families primarily, but it may in- 
clude urbia, suburbia, and it includes farm 
organizations. It includes all organizations 
that are interested in the farm and the farm 
people. It includes the handlers of farm 
products and suppliers. This is the lime- 
stone producer, the trucker, the railroad 
man, and it also includes institutes like the 
NLI that try to help make liming meaning- 
fulto the American farm. What is the situa- 
tion about lime in this country? Sure there’s 
a need for lime. Here are two examples: New 
York and Tennessee. In New York from 
about 28,000 soil samples they find that 
about 70 percent of their agricultural lands 
are acid enough to need lime. Go to Ten- 
nessee—with twice as many soil samples 
tested—and you get the same kind of a pic- 
ture. There is a need for more agricultural 
lime. Why isn’t this need noticed? Why 
do people fail to recognize this need? Is 
there no profit in it? Let’s look at the re- 
sults from one State—Pennsylvania. This 
is not just a 1-year triai, but the average 
of 28 years. This soil is not extremely acid; 
it’s only medium acid, a pH of 5.5. You 
Hoosiers know that there are many soils in 
your State with pH even below 4.0. Now, as 
a result for applying aglime there is a large 
increase from 64 bushels up to 80 bushels of 
corn. Oats are not affected much. However, 
the hay was increased greatly. The gross 
yearly return per acre, $39 compared to a 
$7 cost. Almost $31.50 per acre per year 
more than the unlimed land. Now I’m cer- 
tain that even up in Vermont, where they 
package agricultural limestone in beautiful 
bags and spread it with some of the best 
equipment that I know of, you don’t charge 
delivered and spread on land as much as $125 
a ton. Now that’s what that limestone is 
actually worth—7 tons spread over a 6-year 
period and it returned back to the farmer a 
little over $880. It’s a dandy product that 
you have. Limestone—how much do we rec- 
ommend and how much do we use? I didn’t 
bring any figures because it varies from time 
to time, and who makes the recommenda- 
tions? The recommendation, you may say, 
is 80 million tons annually. Some others 
may say 50 million tons annually. How 
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much do we use? Sixteen to twenty-two to 
twenty-five million tons. But really what 
does that mean? It means that if you would 
do the job for 10 years in a row, you would 
just barely have the job completed. Our 
land needs more than 80 million tons. You 
need to get the job done now, not 10 years 
from now. Ten years from now you've got 
to do the job all over again. 

Let’s get down to farm size. I picked a 
240-acre farm. And what do we see on this 
farm? They started out to make an esti- 
mate of how much limestone it really needed. 
Forty acres does not need any limestone 
at all. Twenty acres need 3 tons to the acre. 
And it looks like another 80 acres needs 4 
tons to the acre; and another 100 acres needs 
about 2 tons to the acre. Can you see the 
reason for soil tests in a situation like that, 
and this is not exaggerated. In fact, it 
should be chopped up more than that. 
Actually, you will probably find that much 
difference in any one field rather than that 
one farm. If you put limestone on accord- 
ing to what you find in one field, or what 
the average is for the farm we would need 
about 3 toms per acre. Put 3 tons on fields 
that need two tons or less—what do you get? 
Too much investment and the farmer doesn’t 
get the returns on the investments he really 
expects. You put 3 tons down when you 
need 4 tons and then what happens? You 
think that your darned old limestone is no 
good. You put 3 tons on where you don’t 
need any at all and then what do you say? 
Limestone is worthless. That’s the reason 
we recommend that you have a soil test—in 
order to get satisfied customers from the 
good product that you people are produc- 
ing and selling. I have here an example now 
as to what we are doing. I want to show you 
what it’s costing this farmer. Let’s say he 
starts buying limestone like he normally 
does at the present time. He gets about 
one-tenth as much as he needs. That’s 
about what he buys each year. Now it 
doesn’t cost him very much over the period 
of time if he just keeps adding on a little bit 
of limestone and provided we have someone 
to pay for about 50 percent of the cost of 
the limestone delivered and spread for him. 
This is based on limestone normally selling 
for $5 a ton. I use $5 because that’s about 
the average in the United States. Then I 
had someone pay for 50 percent of it. So 
actually our product only costs the farmer 
$2.50 a ton but he put on about one-tenth 
of what he needs to complete the job in 
1960. By 1975, where will he be? This man 
would have about $25,000 more money to 
handle it but you see it is not how much do 
you handle, it’s how much profit do you 
make. The profit line looks just about the 
same. Limestone costs a little bit; the re- 
turns are great. You say that $31.50 is too 
high. I didn't use that figure. I cut it less 
than half. It was only $15 an acre that I 
used in calculating these results. How much 
does a@ man really make? He has a little 
over $22,000 profit by 1975, enough to buy 
him a brandnew home or a new car every 
5 years from the use of the product which 
you men are now producing. Now that’s 
the way we have been trying to sell lime- 
stone in this country. Let’s take a look at 
another situation. Now I’m going to say to 
Mr. X, “The sale’s off. You don’t buy lime- 
stone any longer for $2.50 a ton out of your 
pocket and $2.50 a ton paid by someone else. 
I’m going to charge you $6 a ton.” You see, 
that’s a dollar above the average. All right, 
what does it really cost? “Oh,” he says, “I 
don’t have the money.” “Well, go down to 
the bank and borrow it. It costs you 7 per- 
cent if you go down to the bank and bor- 
row money for limestone, that’s if you can 
borrow it and I think you should.” So if 
there’s a little increase in the cost down 
here, it should cost you roughly $3,000 to 
get this farm limed all at one time. Now, 
what did he do? He bought 540 tons for 180 
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acres and slapped it all on according to need 
as indicated by the soil test. Now that’s in 
the year 1960. Then about 8 years later he 
came along and put on 2 tons more on the 
land. You need that much for maintenance. 
Se he put on another investment. How 
about his returns? His income goes up 
$35,000. Now let’s just say the costs are high 
compared with the first example where the 
farmer never got his farm limed. Let’s look 
at the profits if you wish. The profit situa- 
tion in the first 3 years looks a little bad. 
You don’t make money out of limestone the 
first year you put it on. You hardly make 
anything the second year. You've got to 
grow the crops and then harvest them and 
feed them to the livestock to get the re- 
turn. But, after that he’s $6,000 better off. 

Are you limestone merchants trying to do 
the best job for your farmer customers and 
for yourselves? Why not tell him the whole 
benefit? Why try to clip the dog’s tail off 
as fast as the hair grows out? The way we've 
been trying to sell limestone is to get the 
farmer to use enough limestone to correct 
the acidity found each year. You have been 
advertising limestone sales—50 percent off. 
Now that’s what the man really hears before 
he opens his eyes and you haven’t taken 
that sign down for the last 10 years. He 
says, “How much does it cost?” You see, 
he’s not caring whether there’s 50 percent off 
or not. But he finally reads the sign—lime- 
stone $5 a ton—cost now $2.50. But then 
let’s look at what he really sees when he 
looks at the whole story. All sales limited to 
about one-tenth of the farmers’ needs—see 
that’s the way we’ve been trying to correct 
soil acidity in this country. You limit the 
quantity he can get. You’ve fenced him in. 

Limestone is about the only product sold 
on the basis first ton one-half price—the 
remainder full price. What do we find in 
Kansas? This is a very recent survey too. 
One out of six farmers say at the end of the 
survey their neighbors are not using enough 
limestone. Why, they don’t know very much 
about their neighbors—that’s the only thing 
that that tells us. We know very well that 
the neighbors need more lime than that. 
They’re very modest about what they think 
their neighbors need. 

Three out of four people say they have 
never seen an ad for limestone for agricul- 
tural purposes. That is promotion work. 
Thirty-eight percent say they have seen 
demonstrations. We believe that Extension 
is doing as well as industry. You're get- 
ting 25 percent of the people—we're getting 
about 38 to 40 percent of them. Now, four 
out of five say they have used some limestone 
in the last 5 years—so they recognize the 
need for it. I’d ask you to remember two 
words—need and want. -If they recognize the 
need, and that’s something that Extension 
should do, want is created by a salesman. 
here's what we really need in this country 
today. Four thousand full-time limestone 
salesmen that are able to sell ten trainloads 
of limestone a year. You say that’s just out- 
rageous and no one can do it. All he needs 
is to sell 40 customers, on the examples I 
showed you, 500 tons each and he’s got the 
job done. If you will put that many sales- 
men on the road—you notice I charged a 
dollar more for your product than the $5 
average selling price. You ought to have 
the faith in your product and the ability of 
a good salesman. You need this extra dol- 
lar. This salesman ought to be an $8,000-a- 
year man and you may want to get on the 
road yourself. And then you should followup 
with another $2,000 expense account so he 
can operate like a real salesman. And then 
you'll need another $2,000 for promotional 
materials. You need another $1,000 for some 
research to keep your program before the 
people, even if it’s no more than public rela- 
tions: The trucker needs $2,000 extra money 
so he too has an incentive to do a good job 
when he spreads the limestone. Add another 
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$1,000 to the secretaries’ salary so she will 
answer that telephone with a cheerful voice 
when those orders come rolling in. This 
will leave $2,000 for the stockholder and an 
extra $2,000 for the business manager. 

This is our story. This is our suggestion. 
Let’s see what industry has done. Fertilizer 
companies, I know, recognize the need for 
lime. More nitrogen is being pushed on our 
farmland year by year and every time they 
sell nitrogen they feel the need for a little 
more lime. If I were to go out today and 
try to sell limestone, I believe I would sell 
nitrogen because sooner or later I know they 
would have to come to come to me and buy 
lime. The more nitrogen we use the more 
acid our soil gets but this is no reason to 
stop using nitrogen. See how you create a 
customer? That’s the way to do it—sell the 
other man’s product and they’ll come and 
buy yours. This is the situation I think for 
today. The fertilizer industry would like to 
have you on their team; Extension would 
like to have you on their team; but we need 
4,000 players from your field. That’s what 
we really need from the industry to make a 
success. 

Gentlemen, it’s been a pleasure for me. I 
hope it has given you some thoughts you can 
use. 





COLLAPSE OF THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VaNIK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this time to call the attention of 
this body to today’s substantial gains 
of defense industry stocks with the col- 
lapse of the summit conference. 

It is indeed a strange paradox that 
bad news for the world should be such 
good news for the stock market. The 
defense group of stocks, aircrafts, mis- 
siles, and electronics, as well as steels, 
took a sharp rise in the trading which 
was the heaviest in more than a year, as 
the ticker tape ran considerably behind 
floor transactions. 

If prosperity in America depends on 
expanded defense production, it is time 
that we find a more suitable alternative. 





BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SENATOR 
JAVITS AND SENATOR KEATING 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to call to the attention of 
the House the fact that today, May 18, 
is the birthday of our two distinguished 
Senators from New York, Jacos Javits 
and KENNETH KEaTING. I believe that it 
is a unique situation that both Senators 
from the same State will cut a birthday 
cake on the same day. 

We in New York are intensely proud 
of our two Senators both of whom were 
former Members of this House. Their 
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able representation of the people of the 
Empire State has earned them a richly 
merited acclaim. 

I am proud to count Jack and KEN 
among my good friends and I want to 
express my heartiest congratulations 
and every best wish to them on this their 
doubleheader birthday. 

In so doing, Mr. Speaker, I am certain 
that every Member of this House shares 
the warm feeling, high regard, and deep 
affection for both of these fine gentle- 
men and great legislators, and join in 
this sincere wish for many, many happy 
returns of this significant day. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
NOMINATION OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
know of nothing that the people of our 
country need more than an intelligent 
and understanding patriotism. 

I believe that the study of history can 
be not only a most effective teacher of 
patriotism but maybe the only teacher of 
real patriotism. Our early forefathers 
understood this. Their successors en- 
dorsed this idea when they, in various 
ways, demonstrated their belief in the 
importance of history, including required 
study of American history in our public 
schools. They knew, as we should, that 
the more we know about the struggles of 
our Nation, the great men who initiated 
great ideas and led it and the better we 
understand the principles which sustain 
its people in periods of crises the deeper 
will be our feeling for our country. 

We need to understand, too, Mr. 
Speaker, that our idea about patriotism 
can and maybe should change; ours, I 
believe, has changed. It has broadened 
since the time of Andrew Jackson and 
even since the Civil War period. The 
age we are privileged to live in may re- 
quire a further extension of our idea of 
patriotism. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, and because it 
is historically significant, with your con- 
sent and with consent of this House, I 
have chosen to speak today on a subject 
of great moment. 

THE POLITICAL COVENTIONS OF 1860, 
THAN THE REPUBLICAN 

On February 2, 1860, Jefferson Davis 
introduced into the Senate of the United 
States a set of resolutions which were in- 
tended as a final statement of the terms 
on which the South would consent to re- 
main in the Union. They were as fol- 
lows: First, the Northern States must re- 
peal their Personal Liberty Acts; second, 
the fugitive slave law must henceforth be 
rigorously enforced; third, Congress 
must assume and discharge absolute re- 
sponsibility for the protection of slavery 
in every territory of the United States; 
and fourth, the freeport doctrine, as 
enunciated by Stephen A. Douglas in his 
debates with Abraham Lincoln in the 
summer of 1858, must be finally and for- 
mally repudiated. 
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The Democratic conventions of the 
spring and summer of 1860 began with 
the meeting at Charleston, 8.C., on Apri] 
23. Although the committee on the plat- 
form approved the Davis resolutions of 
the preceding winter, the majority of 
the delegates—as opposed to the party 
machinery—rallied to the support of 
Douglas, who, without a single dissenting 
vote was the choice of the northern 
Democrats. Thereupon the Alabama 
delegation, headed by the fiery William 
L. Yancey, haughtily arose and marched 
out of the hall, followed by the majority 
of equally wrathful delegations from 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 
This left Douglas with less than the two- 
thirds support traditionally necessary for 
nomination by a Democratic convention: 
the remaining members accordingly ad- 
o_o to meet at Baltimore on June 

Soon after the Charleston convention 
adjourned, to reassemble in Baltimore, 
the Constitutional Union Party held its 
first and only general convention, at 
Baltimore, on the 9th of May. Most of 
the States were represented, though not 
in all cases by delegates duly elected in 
primary meetings and _ conventions. 
Young as it was, the party was divided 
into two wings. The southerners, mostly 
representatives of the still surviving 
native American sentiment, desired to 
nominate Gen. Sam Houston, of Texas. 
The old Whigs of the North did not relish 
such a candidacy. They were adjured 
not to pay too much attention to gen- 
tility, but to take a candidate who, rough 
as he might be, would carry many of the 
Southern States. 

Two votes only were necessary to effect 
a nomination, and on the second ballot 
John Bell, of Tennessee, secured the 
nomination as President and Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts, was the unani- 
mous choice for second place on the 
ticket. 

The following month in Baltimore the 
Democratic regulars split, the majority 
reaffirming their support of Douglas, and 
the bolters naming John C. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky. Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, one of the ablest statesmen of 
the South, destined himself to be the 
Vice President of the Confederacy, an 
ardent foe of secession, declared that 
“within a 12-month of the disruption of 
the Democratic Convention at Charles- 
ton the Nation would be engaged in a 
bloody civil war.” So it proved, and 
meanwhile Mr. Lincoln’s prediction, 
when his friends remonstrated against 
what they thought his reckless ‘House 
Divided” speech in accepting the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in 1858, 
declared: 

Gentlemen, I am out for bigger game. If 
Douglas answers this question [Can the peo- 
ple of a US. territory lawfully exclude slavery 
prior to the adoption of a State constitu- 
tion?] he can never be President, and the 
battle of 1860 is worth a hundred of this. 

LINCOLN’S NOMINATION—100 YEARS AFTER 


On this 18th day of May in 1860—100 
years ago—the Republican Party’s na- 
tional convention in a place called the 
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Wigwam in Chicago, nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of Illinois, for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

Today and at the outset I want to give 
my thanks very personally to you, Speak- 
er Sam Raysvry, in particular, and to the 
Jleadership on both sides of the aisle, 
Republican and Democratic alike, for the 

and encouragement you gave my 
idea for commemorating the 150th an- 
niversary of Lincoln’s birth and now this 
historic nomination by some commentary 
in this hour here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives which I hope 
will be appropriate and which will be 
shared with my colleagues on both sides 
of this aisle. 

For nothing is more significant about 
the immortality of Abraham Lincoln 
than the profoundly accepted fact that 
while he was given to the political world 
by the Republicans, he belongs almost as 
much to the other party and that he 
transcends them both. He has become 
our most American American and he 
emerges in his unique greatness as the 
undying embodiment of democracy itself 
under the republican form of govern- 
ment. 


Lincoln is now the symbol of a polit- 
ical credo for all mankind. 

The Lincoln symbol is the credo of 
integrity and decency, executive strength 
extraordinary, and benevolence and 
compassion in government. 

His symbol is the credo of freedom for 
men everywhere. 

No individual in the whole of recorded 
history, without exception, has done what 
Lincoln has done in the concrete to give 
to politics and government, to terms like 
liberty and equality, such depth and the 
moving coloration of a compelling re- 
ligious spirituality to the body politic. 
This divine union of an abstract idea, 
with action and the living reality, and 
the prophetic and kindly fire that 
touched his utterances, have placed 
him—and consequently the American 
tradition—in the very forefront of man’s 
march to freedom everywhere on this 
earth. 

Today we take this hour or so to do 
honor to his memory and to the Re- 
publican convention that launched him 
on the world stage and among the great-~ 
est immortals of all time. 

The focus of this commemoration— 
I repeat—is the single fact in the life 
of Lincoln that this day a century ago 
saw him nominated on the Republican 
ticket to the Presidency. The reason I 
took it upon myself, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
that a special note be taken of this event 
and the work of this convention is be- 
cause it has seemed to me that its enor- 
mous strategic importance for the des- 
tiny of our country and mankind has 
somehow been overlooked in the total 
impact of Lincoln’s life and the immense 
tragedy of his death. For we have to 
remember that the logical Republican 
candidate in 1860 was the redoubtable 
William H. Seward, of New York. 

There were, besides him, some other 
formidable personalities also seeking the 
Republican nomination. They were 
such great men as Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio; Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania; 
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Edward Bates, of Missouri, and John 
McLean of Ohio. 

Lincoln, it is true, had made a remark- 
able impression upon those who would 
become the delegates to this convention 
and to the people in his debates with 
Stephen A. Douglas and in his Cooper 
Union speech. But he was hardly to be 
compared as a public figure of national 
significance with the eminence—as of 
then—of so distinguished and so well 
known a personality as Seward: the 
Seward who had been Governor of New 
York; the Seward who had been a Sen- 
ator since 1848, the Seward who was 
known everywhere as the leader of the 
Republican Party and as an outstanding 
fighter for the containment of slavery 
and against its extension. Of course it 
was held against Seward that he was too 
radical in his views on slavery. He-had 
frightened some of his supporters with 
his prophecy of an “irrepressible con- 
flict’’ and shocked others with his 
avowal, as he put it, “of a law higher 
than the Constitution.” 

This was presumed to alienate several 
States from his support. 

As for the other seekers-after-the- 
presidency it was held against Chase 
that he was even more radical in his 
opposition to slavery than Seward al- 
though he, too, had had gubernatorial 
experience—two terms as Governor of 
Ohio, and had served one term in the 
Senate. Bates, of Missouri, did not fit 
with the strong German element in the 
Republican Party. McLean, a member 
of the Supreme Court, enjoyed the fol- 
lowing of the conservatives but was re- 
garded as too old. Lincoln’s assets were 
the weaknesses of his opponents, and, in 
part, the limited knowledge the country 
had of his views. Thus he was free of 
any labels for either extremism or con- 
servatism. Not having held national 
office, except for one term in Congress, 
he had no record upon which political 
agitators could seize for anti-Lincoln 
ammunition. That he came from Illi- 
nois—a doubtful State—proved another 
asset. The fact that he was a real mod- 
erate—not an extremist on the slavery 
question—a man if elected who would 
be safe was also a very important factor 
in his nomination. In addition he had 
the rustic and the humble background 
that would endear him to tens of thou- 
sands of voters. Warm and affectionate 
slogans that attached themselves to his 
name such as “railsplitter’” and ‘“Hon- 
est Abe” were not only effective but they 
were wholly true. Yet the overall fact 
remains that the nomination of Lincoln 
is one of the greatest phenomena in the 
history of American politics. Lord 
Charnwood, among the greatest of the 
Lincoln biographers, writing from the 
objectivity and the perspective of an 
Englishman, says of it: 

This was the most surprising nomination 
ever made in America. 


Perhaps one of the greatest motivating 
forces for the nomination of Lincoln was 
the basic feeling in that convention that 
this was the man to beat Stephen A. 
Douglas, the Democratic nominee. 

What actually happened in that 3-day 
Chicago convention was as real, as true, 
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as indigenous a demonstration of the 
process of representative government— 
good and bad—as the history of political 
conventions records in the annals of 
political life on this continent. ‘There 
were some clever off-beat political she- 
nanigans. There were rough and tumble 
maneuvers. There were intensely emo- 
tional doings inside and outside that 
$7,000 especially built cavernous barn 
called the Wigwam. 

But, accepting all that, I am still very 
partial to a more contemplative and a 
more penetrating judgment. It is, it 
seems to me, that in the last analysis 
either an incredible and almost impos- 
sible combination of events vaguely de- 
scribed by some people as luck, or, as I 
believe, more simply and appropriately, 
the finger of God, determined the results 
of this convention. In spite of the fact 
that it was in the midst of so much 
shouting, in the tumult and the difficult 
confusion in that great wooden taber- 
nacle in Chicago the right decisions pre- 
vailed. I know of few decisions in the 
life of man so pregnant for the good of 
our country and the fate of mankind as 
the decision by those that nominated— 
and therefore elected—Abraham Lin- 
coln President of the United States in 
that dread, awful eve-year of the Civil 
War a century ago. 

After the fact—and especially 100 
years after the fact, it seems easy to re- 
duce the complexities of the event down 
to simple analysis. Today we have whole 
shelves of books with detail and minutia, 
diagrams and diaries on the event. 
There is a whole library of commentary. 
But even now there are facets of that 
nomination about which, to the end of 
time, we can guess and speculate. But 
we know definitely and for certain this: 
Men who are free and men who are 
yearning to be free will everlastingly 
thank God for the decision by those voil- 
untary and free citizens at that conven- 
tion that vital May 18, 1860. 

The Wigwam was an immense wooden 
box anchored against a brick wall. A 
hundred feet on one side and 180 feet 
on the other, it had excellent acoustics 
for an age before loudspeakers and 
given to stentorian oratory. It could 
hold 10,000 people. Perhaps four times 
that many sought admission. The po- 
litical leaders, the delegates, the people, 
the roisterers and the bullies, repre- 
sented the boiling point of a democratic 
ferment that extolled the great aims of 
the newly created Republican Party. 

That Republican Convention repre- 
sented in its composition, in its aims and 
in its platform the rich and the humble. 
It represented the vast wealth and 
sophistication of the East. It repre- 
sented the burgeoning expansion of the 
West. It was industrial and agricultural 
and frontier. The spectacle of the coun- 
try in 1860—4 score and 4 years after 
that great document for freedom, the 
Declaration of Independence—would 
have amazed and excited the interest 
and strained to the limit the capacity 
for wonderment of the Founding 
Fathers who, through implementing the 
spirit of that statement, set the stage 
for the immense growth and progress of 
this Nation. 
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For America now had the steamboat. 

It had the photograph. 

It had the telegraph. 

It had the greatest wonder drug of its 
day—ether as an anesthesia. 

There were farm implements within 
average reach. 

There was the new marvel of the home 
and the factory; the sewing machine. 

There were tools for carpentry beyond 
the wildest dreams of the colonial fron- 
tier: nails, spikes, screws, axes. 

American firearms were being used by 
the royal bodyguards in China. They 
were preferred by the combatants in the 
Crimean War above all others. 

There was the impact of the railroad 
integrating the Nation. 

There was the engineering genius in 
the building of bridges that startled the 
world. 

Boston had come up with an improved 
printing press unequaled in its day. 

Many of the new things were widely 
available and relatively cheap. 

Clocks cost little. 

Steamers were fast. 

Implements of all kinds saved human 
muscle and did much more in far less 
time. 

That Wigwam in Chicago in 1860 re- 
fiected the immense and explosive ener- 
gies for the common good released by 
the forces of freedom. It was the end 
product of free government under a Con- 
stitution the infinite decency of which— 
as we sit here today—is still the last 
great hope of mankind. 

This was America. 

But outside the Wigwam rumbled the 
impending peril of civil war. Here was 
the brink of war that very well might 
spell the doom of all that man and God 
had wrought on this soil in those in- 
credible 4 score and 4 years during 
which America had grown from 342 mil- 
lion to over 314% million. And inside 
the Wigwam were men who had effected 
the passage a week before this National 
Republican Convention, of a resolution 
by the Illinois State Republican conven- 
tion. This Illinois State resolution de- 
clared that: 

Abraham Lincoln is the choice of the Re- 
publican Party of Illinois for the Presidency. 


The resolution instructed the dele- 
gates “to use all honorable means to se- 
cure his nomination by the Chicago Con- 
vention, and to vote as a unit for him.” 
When the young Republican Party 
gathered for its national convention, the 
second in its history, on Wednesday, 
May 16, 1860, there was a resolute and 
alert, and grimly determined and dedi- 
cated group of Lincoln leaders and 
strategists. For example, there were at 
the so-called Lincoln headquarters in 
the Tremont House, volunteers for the 
Lincoln candidacy: O. H. Browning, 
Judge David Davis, R. J. Oglesby, 
Leonard Swett, Jesse K. Dubois, Charles 
Ray and Norman B. Judd, who was to 
nominate Lincoln. 

There also were William H. Herndon, 
Gen. John M. Palmer, Ozias M. Hatch, 
Stephen T. Logan, Gustavus Koerner, 
Ward Hill Lamon and Jesse Fell. In 
the hands of these men—and especially 
of Judge David Davis—rested a mission 
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for posterity they successfully accom- 
plished under circumstances of the 
great doubt and in a crisis not fully 
appreciated until later. ‘There were, 
to be sure, internal problems in the 
Lincoln strategic command—while the 
candidate throughout the convention 
was in Springfield—and there were 
some basic differences on procedure 
with the candidate himself. But the 
voluminous record shows that loyalty 
and integrity held fast within the moral 
context of the time, History shows that 
an enormous victory of immense mean- 
ing for the ages—greater than these 
men could possibly know—was won the 
fatefully consequential day. 

There is a strong temptation to read 
the story of the Wigwam and Chicago 
in 1860 and imagine—out of propor- 
tion—the extent of the boisterousness 
and the consumption of liquor. Of 
course there was a good deal of that. 
But it could hardly be said that it was 
that kind of a convention. The sober- 
est judgments and the most careful 
decisions were being made. Men worked 
at a cruel pace and afterwards—like 
Judge Davis—they wept almost as if 
they could peer down the corridors of 
time and envisage the greatness of their 
victory. That convention—that Repub- 
lican Convention—dealt with many 
problems of its time and not alone with 
slavery. 

The platform proper, or the discus- 
sions at the convention, or both, dealt 
with the issues and the ideals and prin- 
ciples of the time head on. While 
slavery was the shadow that clung like 
a cloud over the deliberations, yet that 
convention—for all its great concern 
with the slavery issues—had a wider 
and a deeper scope. Pertinent to the 
slavery issue finally was the reaffirma- 
tion in the platform of the thunder from 
the Declaration of Independence. “That 
all men are created equal”—giving that 
quotation in full. It proclaimed itself 
against disunion declaring the concept, 
I quote, “abhorrent.” 

The platform clamored for economy 
in the Federal Government asking for 
a return to, I quote, “rigid economy and 
accountability.” 

The platform demanded duties upon 
imports because, said the platform: 

Sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these imports as to encourage the devel- 
opment of the industrial interests of the 
whole country. 

We recommend— 


Said the platform— 

that policy of national exchanges, which 
secures to the workingmen liberal wages, 
to agriculture remunerative prices, to me- 
chanics and manufacturers any adequate 
reward for their skill, labor and enterprise, 
and to the Nation’s commercial prosperity 
and independence. 


The platform favored the, I quote, 
“complete and satisfactory homestead 
measure,” which at the time of the an- 
nouncement of the platform had already 
passed the House. The platform stood 
against any proposed restrictions to the 
rights of the newly naturalized foreigners 
and to any changes—impairing their 
rights in the naturalization laws. 


May 18 


The platform favored appropriations 
by Congress for river and harbor im- 
provements “of a national character,” 

The convention in this platform de. 
clared a railroad to the Pacific Ocean 
“imperatively demanded by the interests 
of the whole country.” 

This was a young Republican Party 
that looked brilliantly to the future with 
hope and with optimism, with action and 
with enthusiasm. 

There was without a doubt a certain 
foreboding over the meaning of the mon- 
umental stakes that confronted the 
country. This played its part in the 
doubtful techniques that today engage 
the criticism as well as the fascination 
of the scholar. This manipulation of 
episodes on the lower level of events, and 
the generally rugged, frontier atmos- 
phere of the 1860’s lend themselves too 
invitingly to overemphasis by the jour- 
nalistic approach. This is the approach 
that seeks more to be interesting than 
to be objective. 

Representative government on this 
continent was young; it was tough; it 
was brazen, and it was brassy. It laved 
in its enthusiasms and its amazement 
with its own prowess. For the United 
States this republican form of govern- 
ment—by any standards—was, even 
then, the greatest success since Rome. 
If the Republican convention of 1860 
proved anything it proved that what was 
here demonstrated, with all its tumult, 
its political guile, its uninhibited devices, 
was that government by consent of the 
governed—for all its imperfections—had 
basic soundness and was tough and 
flexible. 

A catastrophic, bloody and dreadful 
test was in the offing. 

But the words ‘conceived in liberty,” 
and the words “dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal’— 
soon to be magnificently reaffirmed— 
were real words, as actual and as 
demonstrable as life itself. 

Those rock-ribbed Republicans, wheth- 
er Seward men or Lincoln men, or sup- 
porters of any of the other candidates, 
mirrored pretty genuinely the genius of 
the America of that day. That Republi- 
can Convention was a nucleus of the 
United States in 1860: Industry, agricul- 
ture, finance, law, politics, journalism, 
culture—and just people. There were 
many examples of the so-called common 
man jammed inside and outside the great 
Wigwam. There were also so-called 
forgotten men, I am sure they were there, 
too, and in force. 

Even if we had never heard of the 
phrase ‘“‘smoke-filled room” in the po- 
litical conventions of our own times, I 
think an excellent case could be made 
proving that nominating conventions, 
Republican and Democratic, have on the 
whole neither deteriorated nor improved 
since the convention that named Lin- 
coln. They were basically sound and 
honest then, and they are basically 
sound and honest today, the superficial 
imperfections altered only by changes 
in habits, not changes in morals. 

What were some of the episodes in 
1860 moralists might frown upon? 
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The Seward camp appeared to have a 
more ear-splitting claque than the Lin- 
coln camp was at first able to muster. 
They pressed close, shoulder to shoulder 
and fore and aft, in the rear and the 
galleries, and they created a vast volume 
of pro-Seward noise, in that hot and 

assemblage. The Lincoln 
poard of strategy under the generalship 
in this case of Ward Hill Lamon and 
Jesse Fell, circumvented this imbalance 
by the surreptitious use of a hastily 
acquired printing press. By this process 
hard-bitten Lincoln men gained admis- 
sion to the Wigwam with counterfeit 
tickets and simulated official signatures. 
By being on the job earlier they took up 
space in the Wigwam that crowded out 
the Seward men who struggled to get in 
later. 
Another incident was the mechanism 
of delay to achieve the defeat of Seward. 

This had to do with the actual or the 
pretended difficulty of counting the pres- 
idential ballots because of the declared 
absence at that instant of the needed 
tally sheets. The platform had at long 
last been adopted. The Seward men 
were anxious for the balloting for can- 
didates at once. It was a practical cer- 
tainty at the time that were a vote taken 
immediately the atmosphere of the con- 
vention was such that Seward would be 
nominated. 

For precisely that reason the opposi- 
tion to Seward—the Lincoln group and 
the others—sought delay. 

The circumstance of the tally sheets 
provided a motive. The problem was 
communicated, amidst the hubbub, to 
the Chair by the secretary, and to the 
assembly by the Chair. Thus the Chair 
announced that while the presidential 
tally sheets were in fact prepared—they 
were not yet at hand, ‘“‘but will be ina 
few minutes.” 

In the confusion came the motion to 
adjourn “until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” There are questions about 
just how the vote to adjourn happened 
to carry. It was reported that there 
was, I quote, “‘very little voting being 
done either way.” Nevertheless, the 
Chair announced that the adjournment 
motion had carried. And maybe it had. 
That delay may have meant the differ- 
ence between Lincoln and Seward as the 
16th President of the United States. 

William Baringer in his book, “Lin- 
coln’s Rise to Power,” writes: 

Fortunate indeed for Abraham Lincoln 
that some Sewardites just then cared more 
for supper than for Seward. 


Upon such sensitive and uncertain de- 
tails hung what I like to think is one of 
the greatest decisions in the history of 
man. 

Other incidents may be mentioned 
such as the seemingly reckless bartering 
of Cabinet posts for delegate support. 
They reveal the political acumen or— 
if you like—the human failings concen- 
trated in a climate of great contest and 
explosive emotions. This is inherent in 
Masses of people struggling under di- 
verse leadership for great goals. But 
none of these incidents, nor all of them 
together, can, from the vantage point 
of a whole century mar the essential 
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grandeur, the essential integrity, the 
powerful conviction, that marked the 
Republican Convention in the Wig- 
wam in Chicago in 1860. And all 
of it expressed itself with a granite 
honesty, and with force and meaning, in 
the personality of Abraham Lincoln. 

Much can be said from today’s per- 
spective of the platform. More may be 
said on the detailed maneuvers that 
ended with victory for Lincoln. 

I find, for instance, electrifying the 
debate that ended finally by the inclu- 
sion of some eloquent passages from the 
Declaration of Independence into the 
platform. I find moving the words of 
a German immigrant, a citizen and a 
delegate named Hassaureck, of Ohio. He 
captured the imagination of the conven- 
tion with his eloquent appeal that the 
platform contain the words of Jefferson 
on “inalienable rights” and “the pursuit 
of happiness.’”’ And he won. 

I marvel as all Americans must, how 
certain seemed the nomination of Sew- 
ard. Reluctantly Horace Greeley, a resi- 
dent of New York but a delegate from 
Oregon, wired his New York Tribune 
after a thorough canvass—we call them 
polls today. I quote: 

My conclusion, from all that I can gather 
tonight, is, that the opposition to Governor 
Seward cannot concentrate on any candi- 
date, and that he will be nominated. 


Young Murat Halstead, to whose writ- 
ings I am much indebted for part of the 
materials in this address, telegraphed 
to the Cincinnati Commercial: 

Every one of the 40,000 men in attendance 
upon the Chicago convention will testify 
that at midnight of Thursday-Friday night, 
the universal impression was that Seward’s 
success was certain. 


The same guesses were made by James 
Watson Webb of the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, and by Henry Raymond 
of the New York Times, and they so 
wrote their respective newspapers. 

There is some moody and interesting 
comment by Lincoln himself on this re- 
lation to his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency. In 1858, 2 years before the con- 
vention we commemorate today, he ob- 
served wistfully: 

Just think of such a sucker as me as 
President. 


On another occasion he put his lurking 
ambition in these words. He said: 
The taste is in my mouth a little. 


As for the convention proper, his posi- 
tion is stated best in his own words. 
They include his formula for victory. He 
wrote: 

If I have any chance, it consists mainly in 
the fact that the whole opposition would 
vote for me, if nominated. 


Lincoln added here: 


I don’t mean to include the proslavery op- 
position of the South, of course. 


Then Lincoln goes on: 

My name is new in the field, and I suppose 
I am not the first choice of a very great 
many. Our policy, then, is to give no of- 
fense to others; leave them in a mood to 
come to us if they shall be compelled to 
give up their first love. This, too, is dealing 
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justly with all, and leaving us in a mood to 
support heartily whoever shall be nomi- 
nated. 


It is to this statement of Lincoln’s 
more directly that I referred when I 
spoke of his granite honesty and the 
basic integrity that governed the con- 
vention. 

Lincoln’s political captains at the con- 
vention paid no attention to sleep—only 
to victory. 

The story of that third and climactic 
day is thrilling. The meeting opened 
with a prayer by the Reverend Mr. Green, 
of Chicago. Sensing the need of his 
country, the feeling of so many people at 
the grassroots, the great responsibility 
that rested on the delegates at this con- 
vention, thinking probably that he may 
be praying for Seward, who would have 
to carry out the decisions of the con- 
vention, but no doubt hoping it would be 
Lincoln, he gave to the convention dele- 
gates a spiritual uplift and to Americas 
a wonderful heritage with the following 
prayer: 

O, we entreat Thee, that at some future 
but not distant day, the evils which now in- 
vest the body politic shall not only have 
been arrested in its progress, but wholly 
eradicated from the system. And may the 
pen of the historian trace an intimate con- 
nection between that glorious consumma- 
tion and the transaction of this convention. 


To catch some of the spirit of the 
Wigwam, I lift the following from 
Murat Halstead’s excellent report: 


The New Yorkers were exultant. Their 
bands were playing, and the champagne 
flowing at their headquarters as after a 
victory. 

But there was much done after midnight 
and before the convention assembled on 
Friday morning. There were hundreds of 
Pennsylvanians, Indianians, and Illinoisans, 
who never closed their eyes that night. I 
saw Henry S. Lane at 1 o’clock, pale and 
haggard, with cane under his arm, walking 
as if for a wager, from one caucus room to 
another, at the Tremont House. He had 
been toiling with desperation to bring the 
Indiana delegation to go as a unit for 
Lincoln. And then in connection with 
others, he had been operating to bring the 
Vermonters and Virginians to the point of 
deserting Seward. Vermont would certainly 
cast her electoral vote for any candidate 
who could be nominated, and Virginia as 
certainly against any candidate. The ob- 
ject was to bring the delegates of those 
States to consider success rather than 
Seward, and join with the battleground 
States—as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Indiana, and Illinois insisted upon calling 
themselves. This was finally done, the fatal 
break in Seward’s strength having been 
made in V@rmont, and Virginia, destroying at 
once, when it appeared, his power in the 
New England and the slave State delega- 
tions. But the work was not yet done. The 
Pennsylvanians had been fed upon meat, 
such that they presented themselves at Chi- 
cago with the presumption that they had 
only to say what they wished, and receive 
the endorsement of the convention. And 
they were for Cameron. He was the only 
man, they a thousand times said, who would 
certainly carry Pennsylvania. They were 
astonished, alarmed, and maddened to find 
public opinion settling down upon Seward 
and Lincoln, and that one or the other must 
be nominated. They saw that Lincoln was 
understood to be the only man to defeat 
Seward, and thinking themselves capable of 
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holding that balance of power, so much de- 
pended upon, and so deceptive on those 
occasions, stood out against the Lincoln 
combination. Upon some of the delegation, 
Seward operations had been performed with 
perceptible effect. The Seward men had 
stated that the talk of not carrying Pennsyl- 
vania was all nonsense. Seward had a good 
tariff record, and his friends would spend 
money enough in the State to carry it 
against any Democratic candidate who was 
a possibility. The flood of Seward money 
promised for Pennsylvania was not without 
efficacy. The phrase used was, that Seward’s 
friends ‘“‘would spend oceans of money.” 


After the preliminaries of the opening 
session everybody was more impatient to 
begin the work. 

I continue quoting from Murat Hal- 
stead’s report: 

Everybody was now impatient to begin 
the work. Mr. Evarts, of New York, nomi- 
nated Mr. Seward, Mr. Judd, of Illinois, 
nominated Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Dudley, of New 
Jersey, nominated Mr. Dayton. Mr. Reeder, 
of Pennsylvania, nominated Simon Cameron. 
Mr. Cartter, of Ohio, nominated Salmon P. 
Chase. Mr. Caleb Smith, of Indiana, sec- 
onded the nomination of Lincoln. Mr. Blair, 
of Missouri, nominated Edward Bates. Mr. 
Blair, of Michigan, seconded the nomination 
of William H. Seward. Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, 
nominated John McLean, Mr. Schurz, of 
Wisconsin, seconded the nomination of 
Seward. Mr. Delano, of Ohio, seconded the 
nomination of Lincoln. The only names 
that produced “tremendous applause” were 
those of Seward and Lincoln. 

Everybody felt that the fight was between 
them and yelled approvingly. 

The applause, when Mr. Evarts named 
Seward, was enthusiastic. When Mr. Judd 
named Lincoln, the response was prodigious, 
loud, and raging far beyond the Seward 
shriek. Presently, upon Caleb Smith second- 
ing the nomination of Lincoln, the response 
was absolutely terrific. It now became the 
Seward men to make another offensive when 
Blair, of Michigan, seconded his nomination: 


“At once there rose so wild a yell, 
Within that dark and narrow dell; 
As all the fiends from Heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 

The effect was startling. Hundreds of 
persons stopped their ears in pain. The 
shouting was absolutely frantic, shrill, and 
wild. No Comanches, no panthers ever 
struck a higher note, or gave screams with 
more infernal intensity. 

Now the Lincoln men had to try it again, 
and as Mr. Delano, of Ohio, on behalf “of 
a portion of the delegation of that State,” 
seconded the nomination of Lincoln, the up- 
roar was beyond description. Imagine all the 
hogs ever slaughtered in Cincinnati giving 
their death squeals together, a score of big 
steam whistles going (steam at 160 pounds 
per inch), and you conceive something of 
the same nature. I thought the Seward yell 
could not be surpassed; but the I@ncoln boys 
were clearly ahead, and feeling their victory, 
as there was a lull in the storm, took deep 
breaths all ‘round, and gave a concentrated 
shriek that was positively awful, and ac- 
companied it with stamping that made every 
plank and pillar in the building quiver. 


The result is history. 

Two hundred and thirty-three votes 
were needed to nominate. 

Seward got 17312 on the first ballot. 
Lincoln got only 102. 

Pennsylvania wavered, then moved 
from Cameron to Lincoln. 

The second rolicall showed 1841 votes 
for Seward and 181 for Lincoln. 

After the third balloting Lincoln was 
nominated. As everybody now knows a 
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switch of four Ohio votes from Chase to 
Lincoln did it. A New Yorker named 
Evarts rose to regret the failure to nomi- 
nate Seward but nevertheless moved that 
the nomination be made unanimous. 
However, there is no evidence that the 
motion was ever put before the conven- 
tion. Browning of Illinois made a speech 
for Lincoln. 

Drama, good sportsmanship, and 
statesmanship was never better dis- 
played than when Austin Blair, of Mich- 
igan, made the speech of the hour by 
telling the convention: 

Michigan, from first to last, has cast her 
vote for the great statesman of New York. 
She has nothing to take back. She has not 
sent me forward to worship the rising sun, 
but she has put me forward to say that, at 
your behests here today, she lays down her 
first, best loved candidate to take up yours, 
with some beating of the heart, with some 
quivering in the veins (much applause); 
but she does not fear that the fame of 
Seward will suffer, for she knows that his 
fame is a portion of the history of the 
American Union; it will be written, and 
read and beloved long after the temporary 
excitement of this day has passed away, and 
when Presidents themselves are forgotten in 
the oblivion which comes over all temporal 
things. We stand by him still. We have 
followed him with an eye single and with 
unwavering faith in times past. We martial 
now behind him in the grand column which 
shall go out to battle for Lincoln. 


The spirit of the Lincoln men was 
dramatically described by Halstead with 
the following quote: 


A Lincoln man who could hardly believe 
that the “Old Abe” of his adoration was 
really the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency, took a chair at the dinner table at 
the Tremont House, and began talking to 
those around him, with none of whom he 
was acquainted, of the greatness of the 
events of the day. One of his expressions 
was, “Talk of your money and bring on your 
bullies with you-—the immortal principles 
of the everlasting people are with Abe Lin- 
coln, of the people, by —.” “Able Lincoln 
has no money and no bullies, but he has the 
people by —.” A servant approached the 
eloquent patriot and asked what he would 
have to eat. Being thus recalled to tempo- 
ral things he glared scornfully at the serv- 
ant and roared out, “Go to the devil—what 
do I want to eat for? Abe Lincoln is nomi- 
nated, G— d— it; and I’m going to live on 
air—the air of Liberty by —.” But in a 
moment he inquired for the bill of fare, and 
then ordered “a great deal of everything”— 
saying if he must eat he might as well eat 
“the whole bill.” He swore he felt as if he 
could “devour and digest an Illinois prairie.” 
And this was one of thousands. 


The job was done. 

In Springfield during the day where 
Lincoln waited, a hundred guns were 
fired. In the evening there was a mass 
meeting. When someone suggested a 
book on Lincoln’s life, Lincoln replied: 


There is not much in my past life about 
which to write a book, as it seems to me. 


Later, with a glance toward his home, 
he said: 

Well, gentlemen, there is a little short 
woman at our house who is probably more 
interested in this dispatch (announcing his 
victory) than I am; and, if you will excuse 
me, I will take it up and let her see it. 


Mr. Speaker, this National Republican 
Convention which I have so sketchily 
described is what we commemorate here 
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on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives today. It was undoubtedly true 
that, as Seward prophesied, the War Be- 
tween the States was as he said “irre- 
pressible” and inevitable. It may very 
well be that in any event the Union 
would have been preserved under Sew- 
ard as under Lincoln. But the record 
shows that Seward, as Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of State, was a man of consider- 
able stature but hardly of the stature 
of Lincoln. This we know: Had Lincoln 
failed of nomination much of the great- 
est and the most treasured wealth of the 
American tradition would have been lost 
to us and to mankind. We would have 
had no second inaugural. We would 
have had no Gettysburg Address. The 
Emancipation Proclamation would un- 
doubtedly have been different. We 
would have lacked the enormous weight 
of Lincoln’s thinking. The name Lin- 
coln has touched all the world with fire 
and moved men seeking freedom to pro- 
digious effort. Russia’s Tolstoy, China’s 
Sun Yat-sen, India’s Nehru find inspira- 
tion in this greatest of all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, it is good to ask our- 
selves—and I mean especially and par- 
ticularly the Republican Party of to- 
day—it is decisive and pertinent to ask 
ourselves what can we take from this 
convention 100 years ago to guide us in 
this hour. I believe that the Republican 
Party can take some of the toughness 
and the ruggedness, the honesty and 
the decision as an inspiration to guide 
it in this hour. I believe that the Re- 
publican Party can take some of the 
progressive outlook of that day and 
make it applicable now. It was not a 
convention of special interests, and not 
a convention that sought to poise indus- 
try against labor, or labor against in- 
dustry. It was not a party wedded to 
the past. The Republican convention of 
1860 sought the good of the railroads, of 
agriculture, of labor, of business in gen- 
eral, of home products, and of the good 
and welfare of all the people. The mon- 
umental and inescapable evidence of 
what I say is the result of the fight for 
the nomination itself. When, I ask, 
when, in the history of any people, was 
a choice for leadership made more em- 
blematic of a whole people, than the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln? As 
we reflect on our own glorious history, 
let us note the rich heritage that is 
ours. May the spirit of unselfish sacri- 
fice for the great ideal of freedom by 
those people we respectfully call our 
forefathers—especially that of Lincoln— 
have full sway in our political life. This 
will kindle our desire, inspire our faith, 
and make strong our judgment. Having 
done this, the attainment of a trinity of 
true greatness that Lincoln had and we 
need—courage, wisdom, and goodness— 
will be realized. Goodness to have the 
right; wisdom to know the right; and 
courage to do the right. 

Probably the statesmen and all peo- 
ple who have influence on the world 
scene would do well to study the life of 
this great man. 

The Republican Party of 1860, Mr. 
Speaker, did a service for humanity that 
will live through the ages and it is good 
that this distinguished body takes this 
occasion to commemorate the event. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa in calling the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
this very historic occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago today 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated by the 
Republican Party at a national conven- 
tion in Chicago to be the party’s candi- 
date for the President of the United 
States. At the same national conven- 
tion Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was 
also nominated for the office of the Vice 
Presidency. 

That Hannibal Hamlin was truly a 
great man there can be no question, for 
history and authentic records reveal 
that he moved in a multitude of ways to 
preserve the well-being of our Nation 
and to advance the dignity of the Amer- 
ican citizenry. 


BORN IN PARIS, MAINE, AUGUST 27, 1809 


A citizen of Hampden, Maine, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin dedicated the major part of 
his adult life to public service, serving in 
high offices at both the Federal and 
State levels of government. 

His political career had its inception 
when he was elected to represent his 
hometown of Hampden in the State leg- 
islature. Serving with distinction, he 
was elected speaker of this body, acting 
in that capacity for three terms. 

In 1842 Hamlin was elected to the 
House of Representatives where, in the 
course of his service, he became recog- 
nized as an authority on parliamentary 
law and custom. 

The early years of his congressional 
service were marked by his firm stand 
on slavery, and he asserted his opposi- 
tion to slavery well in advance of the 
time when the major political parties of 
the time took a party position thereon. 
“Freedom,” he said, “is national, and 
slavery is sectional.””’ He branded slav- 
ery as @ curse and a moral wrong, some- 
thing to be endured only so far as the 
Constitution required it to be main- 


Hanibal Hamlin typified the noblest 
type of American manhood, having a 
striking appearance that glowed brightly 
against a background of many personal 
attainments. He was a tall and graceful 
figure, having black and piercing eyes, a 
skin almost olive-colored, hair smooth 
and thick, and a manner that was always 
courteous and affable. He was a human 
claypot into which providence had 
poured generous portions of talent and 
personality. 

Being a man steady of purpose, he was 
fixed with strong convictions. Possessed 
of a soul of peace and strength of charac- 
ter, he clung tenaciously to his ideals and 
values, thereby keeping himself free from 
the storms of uncertainties and doubts. 
So constituted, he was always firmly fixed 
on the object of his views, always able to 
concentrate all of his energies in devis- 
ing ways and means to make his hopes 
and plans materialize. 

We find his steadfast nature evidenced 
at a time when the effort was advanced 


to repeal the Missouri Compromise. AS 
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a reward for his support of this repeal, 
he was promised liberal offers of patron- 
age and other special forms of benefits 
from fellow legislators. However, be- 
lieving as he did that slavery was an in- 
sidious institution, he could not be moved 
to enhance his personal fortunes through 
a sacrifice of his ideals, and he forth- 
rightly turned these offers aside. He was 
a man who could not sell his soul for 
pieces of silver. 

Hanibal Hamlin was elected Governor 
of the State of Maine in 1854, leaving this 
Office after only a brief term of service 
when he was elected to a seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

His career in the Senate was no less 
spectacular than his previous service in 
other public offices, and he continued 
to gain high respect for his arduous ap- 
plication to official duties. Although a 
convincing speaker, he took the Senate 
floor infrequently, for he preferred, as 
he many times stated, to be “a working 
rather than a talking Member” of the 
U.S. Senate. 

That he was held in high esteem by 
his colleagues in the Senate is indeed a 
rich compliment for this man, because he 
served in company with legislators who 
were remarkably astute and _ able. 
Among them were profound lawyers, elo- 
quent orators, keen debaters, skillful 
parliamentarians, highly educated and 
scholarly men, and men whose strong na- 
tive powers compensated for the lack of 
polish of formal education. Hamlin and 
his fellow Republicans were a minority 
in the Senate, only 20 in number. But 
what men they were, for the roster 
boasted the names of Sumner and Wil- 
son, Foster and Dixon, Hale and Bell, 
Collamer and Foot, Seward and King, 
Simmons and Fessenden; also Simon 
Cameron, Ben Wade, Zach Chandler, 
Durkee and Doolittle, Lyman Trumbull, 
and James Harlan. 

The crowning point of Hannibal Ham- 
lin’s colorful political life was his nomi- 
nation and subsequent election to the 
high office of Vice President of the 
United States. The nomination pro- 
ceedings during which Abraham Lincoln 
and Hannibal Hamlin were selected to 
represent the Republican Party as can- 
didates for these high offices pose as one 
of the most exciting events in the annals 
of early political history. 

Before the Chicago convention of 1860 
the nomination of Seward was consid- 
ered a foregone conclusion, but Hannibal 
Hamlin had determined that the man to 
cope with the troubled times was the 
great son of the West—Abraham Lincoln. 

He realized that the advancement of 
Abe Lincoln as the Republican Party’s 
candidate for the Presidency represented 
@ herculean task, for the sentiment of 
his own State of Maine was strongly dis- 
posed toward Seward. Further com- 
pounding the complexity was the fact 
that Hamlin was himself a very good 
friend and ardent admirer of Seward. 

Nonetheless, Hamlin did not feel that 
Seward was the man of the hour, being 
convinced that he was neither a strong 
enough candidate to win the election 
nor an individual possessed of the quali- 
ties of a President for those 
turmoiled days. Thus subordinating his 
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personal feelings to a deeper cause, 
Hamlin worked to advance the nomina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 

A total of 203 votes was essential to 
a choice on the ballot, and the first bal- 
lot saw Seward, Lincoln, Bates, and 
Cameron fall far short of a vote neces- 
sary to nomination. And all the while 
the balloting was being conducted Ham- 
lin busied himself advertising the merits 
of his candidate from the West, striving 
to convince refractory delegates that 
Lincoln was not only politically potent 
but admirably equipped to cope with the 
pressures of the Presidency. 

That he was making progress in his | 
efforts was reflected in the second bal- 
lot, with Lincoln claiming a percentage 
gain in votes substantially larger than 
Seward’s. The second ballot had, in 
fact, brought Lincoln essentially abreast 
of his nearest rival. 

Hamlin persisted in his efforts, en- 
deavoring to pierce the armor of resist- 
ant delegates not with the hammer of 
harangue but with the lance of persua- 
sion. His labors finally bore rich fruit 
when he succeeded in striking home with 
the delegates of the pivotal states of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana. 

On a call of the third ballot, a general 
stampede took place in favor of Lincoln, 
the force of which swept the rail splitter 
into the nomination. On this ballot 
Seward gathered only 181 votes, while 
Lincoln harvested 228, this being 25 
votes more than the 203 essential to the 
nomination. 

Then, on the second ballot, Hamlin 
was selected as the Republican Party’s 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. 

There was a remarkable resemblance 
in these two men who were subsequently 
elected to occupy the highest offices of 
the land. Each was self-educated, each 
had sought after and practiced the law, 
and each had the quality of remaining 
firmly fixed in convictions derived from 
deep ponderings and critical examina- 
tion. 

Perhaps it was a dictate of destiny 
that these two men possessed of flint- 
like natures would stand at the wheel 
to steer our ship of state through the 
then turbulent waters of domestic and 
world uncertainty, each serving to bolster 
the other in the gigantic task of preserv- 
ing the Union. 

During their administration the 
shadow of civil war fell upon the land, 
and it is recorded that Lincoln fre- 
quently turned to Hamlin for encourage- 
ment, advice, and inspiration during 
those dark days. And Hamlin, himself 
possessed of soldierly instincts, enlisted 
in Company A of the Maine State 
Guards early in the Civil War, serving 
in the ranks several weeks when this 
company was ordered to duty. 

It was a quirk of fate that prevented 
Hannibal Hamlin from becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States, for had he 
continued in the Vice Presidential office 
during Lincoln’s second term, he would 
have, with Lincoln’s assassination, been 
elevated to that high office. 

That Hamlin did not succeed to the 
Vice Presidency during Lincoln’s second 
term was in no way owing to any act of 
Abraham Lincoln. In fact, when Lin- 
coln was approached as to his choice of 
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candidate for that office, he made it 
abundantly clear that it was his private 
and personal belief that a renomination 
of the old ticket would best serve the 
interests of the Nation. However, po- 
litical forces operating far beyond the 
reach of either one of these two men 
catapulted Andrew Johnson into the 
office of Vice President of the United 
States. 

That Hannibal Hamlin harbored no 
resentment over the selection of Johnson 
to succeed him is evidenced by his con- 
duct during the political campaign of 
that period. Stumping throughout the 
Nation, Hamlin lauded the Vice Presi- 
dential candidate, proclaiming him to be 
a man of real virtue and one deserving of 
trust. 

After leaving the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, Hannibal Hamlin was appointed 
collector of customs at the port of Bos- 
ton in 1865. A year later he resigned 
that office, occupying himself with build- 
ing the Piscataquis Railroad and in pre- 
paring for a senatorial contest in 1869. 
Successful in that election, he once again 
found himself in the Senate, and exercis- 
ing the diligence that marked his previ- 
ous legislative career, he was reelected 
with insignificant opposition at the end 
of his Senate term. 

At the age of 72, after a long and 
varied career in public service, Hannibal 
Hamlin voluntarily retired from the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Remarkably 
alert and seasoned with years of valuable 
legislative experience, he was urged by 
friends to continue in public service. He 
reasoned, however, that it was best that 
he depart the public scene at a time 
when his people wanted him to stay, 
rather than lingering on until they 
wanted him to go. 

He retired to his quiet home on the 
Fcnobscot, submerging himself in his 
community where respect, honor, and 
love followed him wherever he walked. 
He emerged from retirement briefly to 
accept an appointment as Minister to 
Spain, an appointment tendered him by 
President Garfield. After serving a year 
in this capacity, he once again returned 
to Maine to renew his association with 
the friends he loved so well. 

His last public effort was directed 
toward having Abraham Lincoln’s birth- 
day declared a national holiday, and it is 
reported that his powers of persuasion 
attained rare heights as he pleaded for 
this Nation to extend to Lincoln this 
tribute of remembrance and gratitude. 

He died in 1891, on July 4, departing 
this earth on the birthday anniversary 
of this Nation, as did Jefferson and 
Adams. The memories of these founders 
of the Republic and of those, like Ham- 
lin, who strived so hard to save it, these 
memories connected with the national 
holiday serve to deepen and heighten the 
day’s significance as a sanction of the 
imperishable nature of the Union. 

Great men have appeared on our na- 
tional scene, being remembered by 
Americans because they gave of them- 
selves something that enriched our Na- 
tion and ennobled human nature. There 
must be counted among these such a man 
as Hannibal Hamlin of Maine. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and also that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
first of all I should like to commend the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] 
for a very eloquent and provocative ad- 
dress on a truly great American, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I requested this time to 
comment on the role which the New 
Jersey delegation played at the historic 
Chicago convention. 

Compared to some of the more popu- 
lous States, New Jersey sent relatively 
few delegates to the Chicago convention. 
At a meeting in Trenton on March 8, 28 
delegates had been chosen, each with 
half a vote. There had been consider- 
able interest, both in and outside of the 
State, regarding the choice of delegates. 
It was generally recognized that New 
Jersey, together with Pennsylvania, 
would have an unusual amount of influ- 
ence at Chicago, especially if their 
delegations were uncommitted. 

The State convention at Trenton was 
referred to as the “Opposition” or 
“Black Republican” convention. Among 
those chosen were Marcus L. Ward, 
later Governor of New Jersey, and John 
Insley Blair, of Warren County, the rail- 
road magnate who played a key role 
in the development of the Delaware 
Lackawanna and other railroads. Blair 
kept a diary at this time which, along 
with other papers, is now in the posses- 
sion of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. 

One of three delegates at large was my 
great-grandfather, Frederick T. Fre- 
linghuysen, at the time a 43-year-old 
lawyer from Newark. He later served as 
a U.S. Senator from New Jersey, and as 
Secretary of State under President Ches- 
ter Arthur. According to one newspaper 
account, some extremists criticized the 
selection of Frelinghuysen, despite his 
“high political character,” because he 
had cooperated at a union meeting. If 
I may be excused a personal reference, 
my twin brother, Harry O. H. Freling- 
huysen, has been selected to go out to 
Chicago this year as an alternate dele- 
gate from New Jersey. 

In any event efforts were made at 
Trenton to instruct the delegation to 
support William Lewis Dayton, former 
U.S. Senator from New Jersey and in 
1856 Republican candidate for Vice 
President. The effort failed, apparent- 
ly, because it was generally felt that the 
delegation should be unpledged and un- 
prejudiced toward any candidate. After 
agreeing that hearty support should be 
given whoever was nominated at Chi- 
cago, the meeting broke up with cheers 
for New Jersey’s two favorite sons, Wil- 
liam Dayton and William Pennington, 
then serving as Speaker of the US, 
House of Representatives. Perhaps sig- 
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nificantly, the only public figures of truly 
national significance who were also 
cheered were William Seward and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The scene now turns to Chicago as de]- 
egates gather to help choose the next 
President. The New Jersey delegation 
had its headquarters, including a hand- 
some parlor for conferences, at Rich- 
mond House, where the followers of Wil- 
liam Seward also gathered. Plans had 
been made for New Jerseyans living in 
Chicago to offer the visitors a warm re- 
ception, but since some delegates arrived 
as early as Friday, May 11, and others 
not until the 15th, this proved difficult to 
arrange. 

On May 15, however, after most of the 
New Jersey delegates had arrived at 
Richmond House, they were formally 
welcomed to the city. Responding for 
the delegates, Frelinghuysen gave what 
was described as “an impromptu but ex- 
ceedingly well-expressed speech.” The 
visitors were then escorted on a tour of 
the city. 

Making plans for the transportation 
of some 40,000 visitors to Chicago must 
have required real thought. Every ef- 
fort was made to make the trip attrac- 
tive. One newspaper advertised a $35 
rate from Newark, N.J., to Chicago and 
return. A correspondent for the Newark 
Advertiser has left us an account of the 
special train which transported many of 
the New Jersey delegation, others from 
New York, and the delegates from Bos- 
ton who brought their own band. The 
passengers, generally of a high order of 
intelligence and standing, were appar- 
ently soon able to overcome the usual 
taciturnity of strangers because of the 
common cause which brought them to- 
gether. 

After a rendezvous in Buffalo at the 
invitation of the mayor, a special train, 
properly decorated, with special accom- 
modations for the delegates, left for Chi- 
cago at 6 a.m. on Monday, May 14. 
Crossing the suspension bridge wrapped 
in mists from Niagara Falls, the train 
Was soon speeding along through the 
verdant, virtually untouched Canadian 
countryside. After taking the ferry at 
Windsor, the passengers continued the 
journey on the Michigan Central road. 
Every effort seems to have been made to 
insure a speedy trip. On two occasions 
engines were changed simply by discon- 
necting the exhausted engine and 
switching it off the track, with the train 
itself picking up the fresh engine under 
its own momentum. En route the in- 
habitants of villages and farms greeted 
the train with cannon, music, and cheers. 
At the occasional stopping places, not 
surprisingly perhaps, time was found for 
short speeches by the traveling digni- 
taries. 

On the evening of the 15th the New 
Jersey delegation held its first caucus. 
By this time, of course, the political 
maneuvering was in full swing. As the 
leading contender, Seward naturally had 
many supporters active on his behalf. 
One evening Seward’s headquarters at 
Richmond House was the scene of an 
elaborate champagne supper in the gen- 
tlemen’s parlor, with everybody cordially 
welcome. General Nye of New York, ac- 
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companied by the well-known pugilist 
Tom Hyer, was reported to have invaded 
the headquarters of other hopefuls, 
“swinging $500 in his hands” and offering 
even bets on Seward. There was only 
one taker. Tom Hyer, incidentally, had 
come out on the special train. He was 
evidently sufficiently well known to at- 
tract the attention of the local residents, 
who crowded around to seek a glimpse of 
his “finely developed frame.” 

The New Jersey delegates agreed in- 
formally to support their favorite son, 
William Dayton, on the first ballot. 
Thereafter they were to be “governed 
py circumstances.” An informal poll 
showed that there were six votes for 
Seward with eight opposed to the New 
Yorker. As far as the New Jersey dele- 
gation was concerned, Lincoln’s name 
was not directly involved at this stage. 
According to the New York Times, the 
New Jersey delegates were divided in 
sentiment. Nonetheless they were re- 
ported to have joined with Pennsylvania 
and Hlinois delegates in a formal call on 
the Massachusetts delegation to point 
out Seward’s unpopularity. 

When the balloting began, New Jersey, 
represented by Thomas H. Dudley, who 
was serving on the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, offered the name of William 

All 14 New Jersey votes went 
to their favorite son. In that count Day- 
ton stood fifth, with Seward first and 
Lincoln second. 

The swing to Lincoln began on the 
second ballot. When the tally was made, 
Seward and Lincoln were almost in a 
dead heat. New Jersey split its votes, 
with 10 still voting for Dayton and 4 
voting for Seward. On the crucial third 
ballot, the New Jersey delegation gave 
eight votes to Lincoln, five to Seward, 
with one vote holding to Dayton. 

As Blair put it in his diary, and with 
his own spelling: 

Politicians had but little Influence. The 
delegates appeared animated with but one 
Mind. That was to Take no Trading Polli- 
ticlans. Lincoln & Hamlin are Such Men 
Taken from the People. 


The Jersey delegation seems to have 
been animated more by a desire to “‘stop 
Seward” than to support Lincoln, about 
whom little was known in the East. 
Seward was weak in New Jersey because 
of his extreme views on the slavery issue. 
Lincoln’s relative moderation on the 
question seems to have made him more 
acceptable to many members of the del- 
egation. At any rate, the nomination 
was satisfactory to the rank and file of 
the opposition party and he was en- 
dorsed by most of the party’s newspapers 
following the nomination. 

The May 19 editorial in the Newark 
Evening Journal indicates why Lincoln 
was @ generally popular choice: 

Mr. Lincoln deserves and will have the sup- 
port of the common people, for he is one of 
them. Born and lived in poverty, he had 
no time for the education of the schools. 
What he possesses, he has got by hard 
knocks, as he has his position in society by 
untiring self-cultivation, industry and ef- 
fort. * * * His personal history and rise are 
80 extraordinary and even romantic as must 
touch the hearts of the great mass of the 
people. * * * Then he is a conservative and 
safe man. Whatever he does is judicious 
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and marked with sterling common sense— 
a staunch friend of our institutions, the 
Constitution and the Union. * * * 

The nomination of this eloquent and pop- 
ular man has taken politicians by surprise. 
It crossed the wishes and efforts and con- 
tradicted the predictions of some of the most 
managing and skillful in such things. The 
people may be said to have made it them- 
selves, and will therefore take care to make 
his election sure. Wherever the news was 
received it was celebrated with real enthu- 
siasm. This city was a scene of tumultuous 
jubilation. 


Meanwhile, a committee of delegates 
from the various States represented at 
the Chicago convention was selected to 
go to Springfield and officially notify 
Lincoln that he had been chosen. 
Ephraim Marsh, of Jersey City, and John 
I. Blair were among the members of this 
group. Blair described the incident in 
his diary: 

We * * * called over to see the President 
and lady. We spent about 1 hour. * * * We 
found him quite a plain man, very intelli- 
gent and cautious. His lady was quite talka- 
tive and sociable. We left with the impres- 
sion that they each could fill their stations 
with credit to the Nation. Mr. Lincoln is not 
to be called handsome; says he is 6 feet 3% 
inches, spare and bony, indicates a hard- 
working man. His lady is short, full face. 
I told him and her when I left that I ex- 
pected to call on them at Washington when 
they got in the White House, but I should 
ask for no office. I found he was very tem- 
perate—they gave us cold water, nothing 
else. He neither drinks rum, chews, or 
smokes. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has been very 
modest in his comments about his an- 
cestors. I should like to say that I dis- 
covered, in reading history, that the 
name “Frelinghuysen” is about as great 
and as common in the early history of 
our country as the name Adams. I 
have prepared some remarks dealing 
with the history and the lives of these 
people a little more in detail than the 
gentleman has, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be placed in the ReEc- 
orD at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

_ (The document reads as follows:) 


GREAT-GREAT UNCLE OF PETER FRELINGHUYSEN 


Theodore Frelinghuysen, son of Frederick 
Frelinghuysen. He was a Senator from New 
Jersey; born in Millstone, N.J., March 28, 
1787; pursued classical studies and was 
graduated from Princeton College in 1804; 
studied law; was admitted to the bar in 1808 
and commenced practice in Newark, N.J.; 
served as captain of volunteer militia in the 
War of 1812; attorney general of New Jersey 
from 1817 to 1829, when he resigned; de- 
clined the office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court in 1826; elected as an Adams Democrat 
in the U.S, Senate and served from March 4, 
1829, to March 3, 1835; resumed the practice 
of law in Newark, N.J.; mayor of Newark in 
1837 and 1838; chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, 1839-50; president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
1941-57; president of the American Tract 
Society, 1842-48; vice president of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society; unsuccessful Whig 
candidate for Vice President on the ticket 
with Henry Clay in 1944; president of the 
American Bible Society, 1846-61; president of 
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Rutgers College, New Brunswick, NJ., from 

1850 until his death in New Brunswick, N.J., 

April 12, 1862; interment in First Reformed 

Church Cemetery. 

GREAT-GREAT-GREAT GRANDFATHER OF PETER 
PRELINGHUYSEN 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, father of Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen. He was a delegate and 
a Senator from New Jersey; born near Somer- 
ville, Somerset County, N.J., April 13, 1753; 
was graduated from Princeton College in 
1770; studied law; was admitted to the bar 
in 1774 and commenced practice in Somer- 
set County, N.J.; member of the Provincial 
Congress of New Jersey in 1775 and 1776; 
served in the Revolutionary War; was com- 
missioned first major in the Minutemen, 
February 15, 1776; captain of the Eastern 
Company of Artillery, New Jersey State 
Troops, March 1, 1776; colonel of the Ist 
Battalion, Somerset County Militia, Febru- 
ary 28, 1777; served as aide-de-camp to Brig. 
Gen. Philimon Dickinson; Member of the 
Continental Congress in 1778, 1779, 1782, and 
1783; clerk of the common pleas court, Som- 
erset County, from 1781 to 1789, when he re- 
signed; member of the State general assem- 
bly in 1784 and 1800-04; member of the New 
Jersey convention that ratified the Federal 
Constitution in 1787; member of the State 
council, 1790-92; appointed by President 
Washington brigadier general in 1790 in the 
campaign against the western Indians; 
elected as a Federalist to the U.S. Senate and 
served from March 4, 1793, to November 12, 
1796, when he resigned; commissioned major 
general in 1794 during the Whisky Insurrec- 
tion; trustee of Princeton College, 1802-04; 
died in Millstone, N.J., April 13, 1804; inter- 
ment in the Old Cemetery, Manville, N.J, 
NEPHEW OF PETER FRELINGHUYSEN’S GREAT 

GRANDFATHER—NOT a Direct RELATION TO 

PETER BUT A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen, cousin of 
Frederick Theodore Frelinghuysen. He was 
a Senator from New Jersey; born in Raritan, 
Somerset County, N.J., March 12, 1869; at- 
tended the public schools; interested in in- 
surance companies; sérved in the Spanish- 
American War in 1898 as second lieutenant, 
first lieutenant, and ordnance Officer; chair- 
man of the Somerset County Republican 
executive committee, 1902-05; member of the 
State senate, 1906-12; president of the senate 
in 1909 and 1910 and acting Governor of 
New Jersey ad interim; member of the Re- 
publican State committee, 1914-16; member 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
1912-26 and of the New Jersey Chamber of 
Commerce, 1914-25; president of the State 
board of agriculture, 1912-25; president of 
the State board of education, 1915-19; 
elected as a Republican to the US, Senate 
and served from March 4, 1917, to March 3, 
1923; unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
reelection to the U.S. Senate in 1922; trustee 
of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, NJ., 
1918-28; delegate to the Republican National 
Conventions in 1916, 1924, 1936, and 1944; re- 
engaged in the insurance business until his 
death in Tucson, Ariz., where he had-gone 
for his health, February 8, 1948; interment 
in St. Bernard’s Cemetery, Bernardsville, N.J. 

Frederick Frelinghuysen, great-great-great- 
grandfather of Peter, his son was Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, great-great-grandfather of 
Peter, his nephew and adopted son was Fred- 
erick Theodore Frelinghuysen, this man is 
the great-grandfather of Peter, his nephew 
was Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen. 


GreaT-GRANDFATHER OF PETER FRELINGHUYSEN 


Frederick Theodore Frelinghuysen, great- 
grandfather of the present distinguished 
Member of the House, PETER FPRELINGHUYSEN, 
also of New Jersey, was the nephew and 
adopted son of Theodore Frelinghuysen and 
cousin of Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen. 
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He was a Senator from New Jersey; born in 
Millstone, N.J., August 4, 1817; was graduated 
from Rutgers College, New Brunswick, NJ., 
in 1836; studied law; was admitted to the 
bar in 1839 and commenced practice in New- 
ark, N.J.; city attorney in 1849; member of 
the city council in 1850; trustee of Rutgers, 
1851-85; member of the peace convention of 
1861 held in Washington, D.C., in an effort 
to devise means to prevent the impending 
war; appointed attorney general of New Jer- 
sey in 1861; reappointed in 1866 and resigned 
the same year; appointed and subsequently 
elected as a Republican to the US. 
Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of William Wright and served from 
November 12, 1866, to March 3, 1869; unsuc- 
cessful candidate for reelection in 1868; ap- 
pointed U.S. Minister to England by Presi- 
dent Grant in July 1870; confirmed after 
considerable opposition from Senators Sum- 
ner and Wilson, but declined the ap- 
pointment; again elected to the US. 
Senate and served from March 4, 1871, 
to March 3, 1877; appointed a member of 
the Electoral Commission created by act of 
Congress approved January 29, 1877, to de- 
cide the contests in various States in the 
presidential election of 1876; unsuccessful 
candidate for reelection; resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Newark, N.J.; appointed Sec- 
retary of State in the Cabinet of President 
Arthur and served from December 19, 1881, 
to March 6, 1885; president of the American 
Bible Society in 1884 and 1885; died in New- 
ark, N.J., May 20, 1885; interment in Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery. 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
the Democratic side simply that we may 
join in tribute to the man Abraham Lin- 
coln, to whom the gentleman has paid 
tribute today and that we may, oddly, 
extend our thanks and gratitude to that 
convention that nominated Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency. 

We admire Abraham Lincoln for 
many qualities. We admire him for his 
vision when he, as the minority leader 
of the Illinois Legislature, worked hard 
toward the improvement of the natural 
resources of Illinois at a time when a 
primitive State was growing and needed 
to make investments in its roadways and 
harbors along the rivers. 

We admire him because of his great 
compassion and his firm conviction on 
the equal dignity of every human being. 

We admire him for his courage when 
as the President of the United States it 
became his responsibility and he stepped 
out and made a firm decision in the 
Emancipation Proclamation which for- 
ever ended one of the most shameful 
institutions in our history. 

We admire him for his intellectualism; 
he was a deep and a profound man, and 
all * his statements and writings reflect 
that. 

We admire him for his great articu- 
lateness. I, for one, have always felt 
that Abraham Lincoln has never received 
appropriate recognition in the field of 
writing. I think he was one of the 
greatest American prose artists. Also I 
feel that this rises out of the basic solid 
quality and genuineness of the man. 

As the gentleman has so well said, his 
greatness transcends party and we like 
to claim him with the Republican Party 
as a great American institution. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to join in complimenting the gen- 
tleman from Iowa for his thorough re- 
search on this very, very important epi- 
sode in history, the 100th anniversary of 
this nomination which we celebrate to- 
day. I think the gentleman has very 
well recaptured the spirit of the Wig- 
wam. I think he has demonstrated that 
he is one of the really great Lincoln 
scholars in this body. I believe that in 
unfolding this account he has made it 
live in a very dramatic way. 

I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to comment a little on some of the 
sources he used in the preparation of 
this excellent material. The gentleman 
has referred to Rear Admiral Halsted. 
I wonder of the gentleman would care to 
add anything as to some of the excellent 
sources which he used. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Much of the ma- 
terial used has come from my own col- 
lection. I have in my office a list of 
books that I used as reference and there 
were newspapers that were used as 
sources. I think the New York papers 
are very good; the Cincinnati papers 
and, of course, the Chicago papers. I 
have quite a file of those. Most of my 
material was gathered from _ those 
sources. There is a new book written 
recently by a young man by the name of 
Don Johnson of the University of Iowa, 
which is fine source material also. It 
is a book on “Political Conventions in 
American History.” The Library of 
Congress has been very helpful—a Mr. 
William Coblenz helped prepare most of 
the material in its final form. David 
Mearns and Lloyd Dunlap checked the 
manuscript for accuracy. 

Mr. HECHLER. I think the gentle- 
man has done an outstanding job in 
bringing to us not only the account of 
the convention but also its current 
meaning today. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield very glad- 
ly to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include as part of my 
remarks the text of three papers, the 
first one being a paper entitled “The 
Michigan Delegation at the Republican 
National Convention of 1860,” prepared 
for me by Mr. George S. May, research 
archivist of the Michigan Historical 
Commmission; second, an address given 
before a joint convention of the Michi- 
gan legislature on February 13, 1958, by 
Mr. Arthur M. Smith, of Dearborn, pres- 
ident of the Abraham Lincoln Civil War 
Roundtable of Michigan; and third, a 
paper dated April 1960 entitled “Michi- 
gan and the Republican Convention of 
1860,” prepared by Mr. Lloyd C. Nyman, 
of Grosse Point Woods, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak very briefly about Michi- 
gan’s part in this famous 1860 conven- 
tion. It is a particular pleasure for me 
to do so at this time because this week 
happens to be Michigan Week and it is 
indeed appropriate that I should men- 
tion briefly the part played by the dis- 
tinguished Michigan delegation at the 
Wigwam in Chicago 100 years ago. 

Our delegation was headed by Austin 
Blair of Jackson, Jackson being, of 
course, the place where the Republican 
Party had been formed under The Oaks 
only 6 years earlier, and who subse- 
quently became our war Governor of the 
State of Michigan. 

The Michigan delegation was instruc- 
ted to support the presidential nomina- 
tion and candidacy of William H. Seward 
of New York, and adhered to that posi- 
tion throughout the three ballots which 
were taken at Chicago. As has been 
pointed out, of course, by the gentleman 
from Iowa and other speakers, a switch 
of four Ohio votes on the third ballot 
gave the nomination to Mr. Lincoln. 

Austin Blair, who had been one of the 
strongest of Mr. Seward’s supporters, 
having made for him the seconding 
speech, then arose and, with what the 
gentleman from Iowa has termed cor- 
rectly good sportsmanship, made one of 
the outstanding addresses of the con- 
vention, a portion of which I should like 
to read at this time. I quote from Aus- 
tin Blair’s remarks following the nomi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln in Chicago 
100 years ago: 

Like my friend who has just taken his 
seat, the State of Michigan, from first to 
last, has cast her vote for the great states- 
man of New York. She has nothing to take 
back. She has not sent me forward to wor- 
ship the rising sun, but she has put me 
forward to say that, at your behests here 
today, she lays down her first, best loved 
candidate to take up yours, with some beat- 
ing of the heart, with some quivering in the 
veins; but she does not fear that the fame 
of Seward will suffer, for she knows that his 
name is a portion of the history of the Amer- 
ican Union; it will be written, and read, and 
beloved long after the temporary excitement 
of this day has passed away, and when Pres- 
idents themselves are forgotten in the ob- 
livion which comes over all temporal things. 
We stand by him still. We have followed 
him with a single eye and with unwavering 
faith in times past. We marshal now behind 
him in the grand column which shall go out 
to battle for Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 

Mark you, what has obtained today will 
obtain in November. Lincoln will be elected 
by the people. We say of our candidate, 
God bless his magnanimous soul. I promise 
you that in the State of Michigan, which I 
have the honor to represent, where the Re- 
publican Party from the days of its organi- 
zation to this hour, never suffered a single 
defeat, we will give you for the gallant son 
of Illinois, the glorious standard bearer of 
the West, a round 25,000 majority. 


It so happens, Mr. Speaker, that in 
spite of an obvious feeling of disappoint- 
ment and perhaps an early lack of en- 
thusiasm in Michigan for Mr. Lincoln, 
nevertheless in the election of that year 
in November, Michigan gave 
@ margin of 23,413 votes over Mr. Dous- 
las, the candidate of the Democratic 
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Party, which was almost the 25,000 ma- 
jority promised by Governor Blair in his 
famous speech in Chicago. 

It is a pleasure to speak here on this 
occasion. I want to commend our dis- 
tinguished friend from Iowa for his hav- 
ing prepared this time and made these 
very moving remarks about the conven- 
tion. I certainly express my apprecia- 
tion to him for permitting all of us on 
poth sides of the aisle to join this after- 
noon in calling attention to this historic 
centennial. I thank the gentleman very 


much. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for his appropri- 
ate remarks. I am sure the address he 
referred to by the great Governor of 
Michigan at that time was a real mark 
of statesmanship, one of our great herit- 
ages, of which we ought to be very proud. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ters which I earlier secured permission 
to include with my remarks are as fol- 


lows: 
THE MICHIGAN DELEGATION AT THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1860 


Michigan was represented at the Chicago 
convention of the Republican Party of 1860 
by the foliowing delegates: Austin Blair, 
Jackson; Walton W. Murphy, Jonesville; 
Thomas White Ferry, Grand Haven; and J.J. 
St. Clair, Marquette, were delegates at large. 
Delegates from the State’s four districts in- 
cluded J. G. Peterson, Detroit; Alex D. Crane, 
Dexter; Jesse G. Beeson, Dowagiac; William 
L. Stoughton, Sturgis; Francis Quinn, Niles; 
Erastus Hussey, Battle Creek; D. C. Buckland, 
Pontiac, and Michael T. C. Plessner, Saginaw. 

Ferry was chosen vice president of the 
convention to represent Michigan. Stough- 
ton was chosen secretary to represent the 
State. Murphy was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Organization, Quinn to 
the Credentials Committee, and Blair to the 
Resolutions Committee. 

Austin Blair, who was chairman of the 
Michigan delegation, was shortly nominated 
by the Republicans as their candidate for 
Governor. He was elected, serving two terms 
from 1861 through 1864, and, because he was 
Michigan’s “war Governor,” he is one of the 
State’s most famous Governors. Several of 
the other members of the delegation also 
had distinguished careers as public servants. 
Ferry was later a Congressman and a USS. 
Senator from Michigan, and was acting Vice 
President in 1876-77. Stoughton rose to the 
rank of brigadier general during the Civil 
War and afterwards served two terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Hussey had 
been president of the famous Jackson con- 
vention of 1854 where the Republican Party 
was formed “under the oaks,” and he held 
ee public offices on the State and local 
evel, 

Michigan’s delegation was pledged to sup- 
port William H. Seward of New York for 
the Republican Presidential nomination. 
This pledge reflected the personal pref- 
erences of most of the members of the 
delegation and apparently also reflected the 
feelings of most Michigan Republicans. 
There are several reasons for Seward’s popu- 
larity in Michigan. He was well known in 
the State, having visited and spoken in 
Michigan on numerous occasions. He was a 
New Yorker, which brought him close to the 
thousands of Michiganites who had been 
born and raised in that State. Finally, be- 
fore the Republican Party had been formed 
in 1854, Seward, as a leading Whig, had 
enunciated most forcefully the antislavery 
Principles which became such an important 
part of the Republican platform. Lincoln, 
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on the other hand, had spoken only once 
in Michigan, at Kalamazoo in 1856 on be- 
half of John C, Fremont. 

Before and during the convention of 1860 
strong efforts were made to get Seward sup- 
porters to drop him in favor of one of the 
other candidates. The main argument used 
against Seward was that although he was 
strong in the so-called safe States (such as 
Michigan) he could not carry the doubtful 
States. Particularly, it was said he could 
not carry Pennsylvania and Indiana. Both 
States held their elections in October, and 
it was said that Fremont’s poor showing in 
these States in October 1856 caused serious 
defects among his supporters which led to 
his defeat nationally in the November elec- 
tions in the other States. However, the 
Michigan delegation remained steadfast in 
its support of Seward. 

William W. Evarts placed Seward’s name 
in nomination, and his speech was received 
enthusiastically. Lincoln followers then 
greeted the nomination of Lincoln by N. B. 
Judd with what the official record described 
as “immense applause.” The Seward and 
Lincoln forces then engaged in a duel to see 
which one could arouse the most enthusiasm 
for their candidate. Blair seconded Seward 
in what one member of the convention many 
years later still remembered as “one of the 
outstanding speeches of the convention.” 
The Seward supporters followed Blair’s 
speech with a tremendous demonstration. 
“No Comanches, no panthers ever struck a 
higher note, or gave screams with more 
infernal intensity,” a convention observer 
declared. But then Lincoln’s nomination 
was seconded and the demonstration that 
followed outdid the best the Seward forces 
could muster. “New York, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin delegates sat together and were in 
this tempest very quiet,” the same observer 
reported. “Many of their faces whitened as 
the Lincoln yawp swelled into a wild hozanna 
of victory.” 

On the third ballot, on May 18, a switch 
of four votes in the Ohio delegation gave 
Lincoln the required number to win the 
nomination. Evarts, speaking for the 
Seward forces, arose and moved that Lin- 
coln’s nomination be made unanimous. 
Blair then arose, and spoke for the Michigan 
delegation which had cast its 12 votes for 
Seward on each of the three ballots. The 
eminent historian, William Hesseltine, has 
called the speech Blair now made “the speech 
of the hour.” It showed “evidence of real 
sincerity” in pledging Michigan’s support 
of Lincoln. 

Blair said to the members of the conven- 
tion: 

“Like my friend who has just taken his 
seat, the State of Michigan, from first to last, 
has cast her vote for the great statesman of 
New York. She has nothing to take back. 
She has not sent me forward to worship the 
rising sun, but she has put me forward to 
say that, at your behests here today, she lays 
down her first, best loved candidate to take 
up yours, with some beating of the heart, 
with some quivering in the veins [much 
applause]; but she does not fear that the 
fame of Seward will suffer, for she knows 
that his name is a portion of the history of 
the American Union; it will be written, and 
read, and beloved long after the temporary 
excitement of this day has passed away, and 
when Presidents themselves are forgotten in 
the oblivion which comes over all temporal 
things. We stand by him still. We have 
followed him with a single eye and with un- 
wavering faith in times past. We marshal 
now behind him in the grand column which 
shall go out to battle for Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois. 

“Mark you, what has obtained today will 
obtain in November next. Lincoln will be 
elected by the people. We say of our candi- 
date, God bless his magnanimous soul. 
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[Tremendous applause.] I promise you that 
in the State of Michigan, which I have the 
honor to represent, where the Republican 
Party from the days of its organization to 
this hour, never suffered a single defeat, we 
will give you for the gallant son of Ilinois, 
and glorious standard bearer of the West, a 
round 25,000 majority.” 

So hectic was the convention proceedings 
that it appears uncertain whether Evarts’ 
motion was ever properly put and acted 
upon. Despite what Blair said, it appears 
that the Michigan delegation and the hun- 
dreds of Michiganites who were at the con- 
vention were sorely disappointed at Seward’s 
defeat. The Michigan delegation returned 
home by railroad and tried to work up en- 
thusiasm for Lincoln. One who accom- 
panied the train recalled later: “We started 
out in 4 train trimmed with Lincoln ban- 
ners, but in spite of the banners and in spite 
of Blair’s earnest speeches, we did not get a 
cheer for Lincoln all the way from Niles to 
Detroit.” In November, however, Michigan 
gave Lincoln a margin of 23,413 votes over 
the Democrat Douglas, almost the 25,000 ma- 
jority promised by Blair at Chicago. 





LINCOLN AND MICHIGAN 


(Address by Mr. Arthur M. Smith, of Dear- 
born, president, Abraham Lincoln Civil 
War Round Table of Michigan, before joint 
convention of the Michigan Legislature, 
February 13, 1958) 


(Foreword, by Hon. Louis C. Cramton, State 
representative from Lapeer County: “Mr. 
President, Mr. Speaker, members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of Mich- 
igan: Abraham Lincoln was born on the 12th 
day of February, 149 years ago in a frontier 
cabin with one window and a dirt floor, and 
through this joint session of its legislative 
bodies, the State of Michigan today pays 
tribute to this preeminent world figure ever 
to be revered as democracy’s exemplar. We 
are fortunate to have with us a notable 
Michigan authority on Lincoln, Mr. Arthur 
M. Smith, of Dearborn, president of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Civil War Round Table of Mich- 
igan, who will address us on the subject 
‘Lincoln and Michigan.’ ’’) 

Mr. Cramton, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 

members of the senate and house and 

friends, Abraham Lincoln was born 149 years 
ago yesterday. He lived but 56 short years. 
For 21 years of this time he was at home, 
the dutiful son of what today we call an 
underprivileged family. In the remaining 
35 years of his life he was to become the 
symbol of America in the hearts of millions 
here and abroad. Today we pause in a 
troubled world to pay homage to his memory. 
It is altogether proper that we should do so, 
for Abraham Lincoln symbolizes as does no 
other historical figure the triumph of a man 
and his ideals over his environment and the 
partisan struggles of his time. 

The Legislature of Michigan is to be espe- 
cially commended on this splendid custom 
of meeting in joint convention to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of his birth. I am very 
honored, indeed, to have been asked to ad- 
dress you today on the subject, “Lincoln 
and Michigan.” 

The able speakers on like occasions in pre- 
vious years have given you inspired word 
pictures of Abraham Lincoln the man. 
These addresses, supported by scholarly re- 
search have been executed with admirable 
skill. Today I shall not attempt to dupli- 
cate these efforts. Instead, I shall speak to 
you about Abraham Lincoln the inventor 
and Abraham Lincoln the statesman—be- 
cause in both capacities he was so closely 
associated with Michigan backgrounds. 

As an inventor Abraham Lincoln made 
it his lifelong habit to inquire into the 
nature of things. He exhibited what he 
ealled the habit of invention; the habit of 
observation and refiection. As a statesman 
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he relied upon these observations and re- 
fiections as he formulated those policies 
which preserved the Union in his time and 
which can save the world in our time. 

Today the world needs leaders who like 
Lincoln are both inventors and statesmen. 
As inventors they can observe and reflect 
upon the technology which has given us jet 
planes, radio, radar, and television. They 
can see more than destruction in the release 
of atomic energy. Space to them is more 
than a tactical weapon in an unrelenting 
war of ideologies. Probing the world about 
them, inventors specialize in doing the im- 
possible. They have vision. They have a 
will todo. They have initiative. 

When the knowledge and skills of the in- 
yentor are combined with the attributes of 
statesmanship, realistic political policies will 
emerge—policies which the world must have 
very soon if mankind is to survive. 

Abraham Lincoln blended the mind of the 
inventor with the skills of the statesman in 
such perfect proportions that he stands to- 
day as the one great American to whom we 
can turn for timely inspiration, counsel and 
guidance. 

Here is the secret for the growth of the so- 
called “Lincoln Cult.”” There are many stu- 
dents and collectors of Lincolniana in Mich- 
igan who, in common with other members of 
this cult, share the sentiment recently ex- 
pressed by the eminent director of the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” says Dr. McMurtry, 
“seems to take hold of people as no other 
historical character does. He is someone they 
can tie themselves to. He possessed a true 
nobility of character, yet he was like the rest 
of us in so many human ways. We feel that 
we really know him. Yet Abraham Lincoln 
remains a paradox.” + 

Michigan met Abraham Lincoln as an in- 
ventor in 1848 when he looked upon our 
beautiful peninsula from the deck of the lake 
steamer Globe. Michigan met Abraham Lin- 
coln the statesman when he addressed the 
Kalamazoo rally of Young Republicans for 
Fremont in 1856. This combination of in- 
ventor and statesman is indeed a paradox. 

Rumor and speculation has it that Lincoln 
in his lifetime also appeared at Bay City, 
Pontiac, and Detroit. These visits have not 
been verified by acceptable proofs. In com- 
mon with every Lincoln student in Michigan, 
I would like to see these visits verified. As of 
today, however, we know nothing about the 
reasons for such alleged visits nor do we 
know anything about Lincoln’s part in them. 

Despite the fact that other States were 
more fortunate in their contacts with Abra- 
ham Lincoln during his lifetime, Michigan 
today possesses a rich store of Lincoln ma- 
terials and has made significant contribu- 
tions to recent Lincoln studies. Thomas I. 
Starr found the long lost Kalamazoo speech 
and made it available to Lincoln students. 
He also published his historical researches on 
Lincoln and the Detroit River. Bruce Catton, 
noted author on Lincoln and Civil War 
themes is a native son of Petoskey. Carl 
Sandburg wrote his masterful “War Years” 
while living at Harbert. Valuable collections 
of Lincolniana are located at the Clements 
Library in Ann Arbor, in the Burton histori- 
cal collections at Detroit, and in the Dwight 
B. Waldo collection at Western Michigan 
University of Kalamazoo. There are, in addi- 
tion, a number of privately owned collections 
of Lincoln materials in Michigan, several of 
which are nationally known. 

One of the best publicized bits of Lin- 
colniana in Michigan is the Logan County 
Courthouse in Greenfield Village. Henry 
Ford, born 2 years before the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was, like Lincoln, both an 


1 Saturday Evening Post, p. 92, “The Lin- 
coln Cult” by Charles W. White. 
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inventor and a statesman. We know him 
best as an inventor but I am sure history 
will also know him as a statesman. The 
careful restoration of the Logan County 
Courthouse and the choice Lincoln items col- 
lected by Henry Ford reveal the close 
philosophical kinship which existed between 
these two inventor-statesmen. 

There is a strong urge to tell you more 
about these fascinating aspects of Lincoln 
and Michigan but they are a part of another 
story. Let us then return to the two episodes 
previously mentioned—Lincoln’s visit to 
Michigan as an inventor in 1848, and his visit 
to Kalamazoo as a statesman in 1856. 

In Kalamazoo in 1856 Lincoln said the 
key to the greatness of America was that 
“Every man can make himself.” Here is the 
philosophy of Abraham Lincoln, the self- 
reliantinventor. But at the same time Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the statesman, added the 
qualification that such a man must be free; 
free that is from both physical and mental 
shackles and must be living in a nation, 
such as America, in which the government 
assures him the freedoms which he must 
have if he is to “make himself.” 

This blending of the philosophic inventor 
with the practical statesman in Abraham 
Lincoln provided the leadership which was 
extolled by Woodrow Wilson in his Chicago 
address at the centennial celebration of Lin- 
coln’s birth. Then as now we can join in 
Wilson’s fervent plea, “God send us such men 
again.” * 

The balanced combination of inventor and 
statesman in Abraham Lincoln is not unique 
in American history. Before his time it had 
been possessed by Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, and Thomas Jefferson. Possess- 
ing it, each had blended an inventor’s vision 
with practical statesmanship to leave to this 
Nation the political philosophy and the 
structure of government so revered by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I have told you that Michigan first met 
Abraham Lincoln as an inventor. As a first- 
term Congressman from Illinois, Lincoln re- 
turned from Washington to Springfield by 
way of the New England States and the 
Great Lakes. In the early fall of 1848 he 
visited Niagara Falls and embarked at Port 
Buffalo as a passenger on the lake steamer 
Globe. The Globe reported at Detroit on 
September 29, 1848. A story in the Detroit 
Free Press the next day recounts that the 
steamship Canada in going down the river 
on Thursday night had run ashore on Fight- 
ing Island and was there when the Globe 
came up. 

Here then was the spectacle—two great 
steamers in a great river—one passing safely 
to its destination, the other aground on a 
shoal. What visions this must have con- 
jured in Lincoln’s memory. What reflections 
this observation must have inspired. Here 
was a need. Here was a problem. Lincoln 
had had a personal, firsthand contact with 
the problems of river navigation. He had 
once floated a flatboat stuck on the Rutledge 
Dam in New Salem by the simple expedient 
of securing an auger from the shore and 
drilling a hole in the end of the boat which 
extended over the dam. This had allowed 
the water to drain out of the boat, and so 
increased its buoyancy that it floated over 
the dam after which the hole was plugged, 
and the boat continued on its trip to New 
Orleans. 

Obviously, such an expedient was not pos- 
sible with a Great Lake steamer trapped on 
the shoals off Fighting Island. There was no 


2 Centennial address of Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 12, 1909, as quoted in 
“Lincoln Lore No. 659,” Nov. 24, 1941. 

*“The Detroit River and Abraham Lincoln,” 
Thomas I. Starr. Bulletin of the Detroit 
Historical Society, vol. III, Nov. 5, February 
1947. 
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place to transport the cargo or Passengers, 
There was no way to lighten the load. Lin. 
coln must have closely observed the actiyj- 
ties of the crew of the Canada in wi 
under the sides of the gunwales, empty casks, 
barrels, and even bales of straw to 

the buoyancy of the ship and float her of 
the shoals. 

Lincoln reflected on this problem and de. 
cided to do something about it. When he 
returned to Springfield, he described these 
events to his partner “Billy” Herndon who 
in after years was to write‘ that Lincoln, 
continued to think about this problem of 
riverboat navigation. As a result, he sug- 
gested attaching a kind of bellows on each 
side of the hull of the craft just below the 
waterline. By a system of ropes and pul- 
leys, whenever the keel grated on the sand 
these bellows were to be lowered to the water 
and inflated and thus buoyed up the vessel 
was expected to float clear of the shoal. 

When Lincoln reached home, Herndon 
tells us that, “he at once set to work to 
demonstrate the feasibility of his plan. 
Walter Davis, a mechanic having a shop near 
our office, granted him the use of his tools, 
and likewise assisted him in making the 
model of a miniature vessel of the arrange- 
ment as above described. Lincoln mani- 
fested ardent interest in it. Occasionally, 
he would bring the model in the office and 
while whittling on it would descant on its 
merits and the revolution it was destined to 
work in steamboat navigation.”* This 
model is now preserved and can be seen in 
Washington at the Smithsonian Institution. 

Gains Paddock, an old resident of Spring- 
field, remembered that when the boat model 
was completed, Lincoln, to prove his asser- 
tion that the Sangamon River was navigable, 
demonstrated his boat in one of the public 
watering troughs in the public square at 
Springfield.’ 

This invention was no passing fancy with 
Lincoln. When he returned to Washington 
early in 1849, he took the model with him 
and secured the services of a Washington 
patent attorney, Zenos C. Robbins. The 
model was filed, an application for patent 
Was made, and on May 22, 1849, Abraham 
Lincoln was granted U.S. Patent No. 6,469. 

Many Lincoln scholars have ignored these 
events, or have treated this invention as 
something of a curiosity. This I am unwill- 
ing to do. From an intimate professional 
association with inventors for nearly 32 
years, I know that an inventor will not carry 
an idea as far as did Abraham Lincoln un- 
less he is sustained by some broader vision. 
In all cases, the invention patented is but 
@ means to an end—a mechanism, if you 
please, to give reality to a vision. 

I am certain that Lincoln must have had 
a broader vision which caused him shortly 
after the war-threatened first inaugural, to 
think about his boat model and to have one 
of the Patent Office employees find it for 
him.’ 

What, then, can we say now, nearly 110 
years later, motivated Abraham Lincoln, the 
inventor, to make this invention? Part of 
the answer to this question is found in the 


‘Herndon incorrectly tells the story as in- 
volving the “ship Lincoln was on.” There 
is no record of the Globe having been in- 
volved in this episode except as passing the 
stranded Canada. 

*This is also incorrect. Both the model 
and the patent show the bellows to be above 
the waterline. 

‘Abraham Lincoln, Herndon & Weik—2 


vol. ed., D. Appleton & Co. 1926. Vol. L 
pp. 298-299. 

™ Lincoln Lore No. 843, June 4, 1945 “Con- 
gressman Lincoln’s Patent.” 


* “Sights and Secrets of the National Capi- 
tal,” by Dr. John B. Ellis, published Jones, 
Jenkin & Co., Chicago, Ill.—1869, p. 348. 
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platform upon which he waged his first 
for the State legislature. Even at 
that time he had promised to work for im- 
yement of the rivers. Lincoln was first of 
all a riverman who knew rivers from years of 
firsthand contact with them. He knew 
what rivers had meant to him. He knew 
them as nature’s right-of-way to places 
where man wished to go. He knew the shal- 
low streams which led to the greater rivers. 
He knew these great rivers as they joined 
the cities, villages, and peoples of the sep- 
arate States and territories into one great 
and united Nation. He knew the need for 
tion to the West. I believe he 
saw in the western rivers and in his little 
poat a ready answer to the problem of west- 
ern exploration and western expansion. 

Certainly to a riverman of Lincoln’s ex- 
perience, vision, and ability, the Detroit 
River with a great steamship fast on a shoal 

ted a challenge to his inventive mind. 
That his solution may have been imprac- 
tical is beside the point. He had demon- 
strated what he was later to call the habit 
of invention; that is, the habit of “observa- 
tion and reflection.” ° 

The riverboat is but one example of Lin- 
coln’s scientific abilities. In the Lincoln 
Museum in Washington, D.C., there is a 
model of a small wagon which is attributed 
to Abraham Lincoln as the inventor. To 
date his inventorship has not been docu- 
mented. If it can be established, then Abra- 
ham Lincoln was fully 20 years ahead of the 
art in his development of the type of vehicle 
steering which is common in the automobiles 
of today and in which each front wheel turns 
about its own spindle. 

Many who knew him said he was a man of 
decided scientific bent of mind. Dr. Joseph 
Henry, one of America’s greatest scientists, 
came to know Lincoln well by serving as his 
“scientific adviser” during the Civil War, 
and said that he “marveled at the Presi- 
dent’s grasp of scientific matters.” ” 

Recently, I was privileged to examined the 
original longhand statement of Dr. John 
Allen which is now preserved as a part of the 
Robert Todd Lincoln collection in the Library 
of Congress. I was interested to note that 
this longtime friend of Abraham Lincoln 
had written in 1860, that Lincoln’s mind was 
of a “metaphysical and philosophical order,” 
and that Lincoln had made geology and other 
sciences a special study. Dr. Allen also com- 
ments on the fact that Lincoln “has an in- 
ventive faculty—is always studying into the 
nature of things.’’ 4 

“Behind the solemn, furrowed countenance 
of Abraham Lincoln was an inquisitive 
mind,” writes Benjamin P. Thomas in his 
foreword to the recent book “Lincoln and the 
Tools of War.” “It ranged” writes Thomas, 
“over the abstract and the infinite, the abso- 
lute and the immediate. It was philosophi- 
cal, and at the same time was intensely 
practical.” 

“On the practical level,” Thomas continues, 
“Lincoln’s curiosity directed itself, among 
other things, to mechanical devices.” 
Thomas quotes a fellow lawyer of Linccln’s 
who remembered that whenever Lincoln en- 
countered a new piece of farm machinery 
on his rounds of the old eighth circuit, “he 
would carefully examine it all over, first gen- 
erally and then critically; he would sight it 
to determine if it was straight or warped; 
and if he could make a practical test of it, 





*Lecture on “Discoveries & Invention”— 
The Collected Works of Lincoln. Roy P. 
Basler—Rutgers University Press, 1953, vol. 
ITI, p. 356. 

* Quoted by Benjamin P. Thomas in the 
foreword to “Lincoln and the Tools of War” 
by Robert V. Bruce; Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
1956, p. X. 

“Robert Todd Lincoln Papers, vol. I, p. 
10. Library of Congress. 
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he would do that; he would turn it over or 
around and stoop down or lie down, if neces- 
sary, to look under it; he would examine it 
closely, and then stand off and examine it 
at a little distance; he would shake it, lift it, 
roll it about, upend it, overset it, and thus 
ascertain every quality and utility which 
inhered in it, so far as acute and patient 
investigation could do it.” 

“Living on the periphery of the machine 
age in America,” Thomas observes, Lincoln 
“was keenly aware of the technological ad- 
vances that were taking place about him. He 
pondered on the impact of those advances on 
mankind.” * 

After reviewing Lincoln’s interest in the 
mechanical arts to provide superior arms for 
the north, Thomas writes: “That many of 
these devices failed does not mean that Lin- 
coln was naive or absurdly a visionary. In 
many instances he was on the right track but 
simply ahead of his time.” ” 

In today’s frenzied race to train “sci- 
entists,” let us remember that crash programs 
in scientific education may give us techni- 
cians but they cannot give us inventors or 
statesmen. For this we must train students 
in the fine art of observation and allow them 
the time necessary for reflection. While 
necessary to inventors, both are essential for 
statesman.‘ 

Lincoln’s abilities as an inventor become of 
added significance when they are blended 
with his skills as a statesman. The in- 
ventor’s habit of observation and reflection 
gave a special quality to the statesmanship 
of Abraham Lincoln which the distinguished 
historian, Allan Nevins, comments on in “The 
Statesmanship of the Civil War’. “The spe- 
cial quality of Lincoln’s statemanship”, says 
Allan Nevins, “was its extraordinary realism 
or practicality.” Dr. Nevins then points out 
that what set Lincoln apart from other 
statesmen of his time was “his grasp of what 
was practicable at any given moment”.” 

It was as such a statesman that Abraham 
Lincoln paid a visit to Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
August 27, 1856. There, on that day, Lincoln 
delivered his address “Against Extending 
Slavery”’ and demonstrated how much he had 
observed and how much he had reflected 
upon the problems of that time. Here he 
was playing the role of a statesman. Stand- 
ing before a large gathering, billed as a “‘for- 
eign” speaker, he was to be “tested” as he 
faced an audience made up mainly of the 
more enthusiastic and radical elements of the 
new Republican Party. 

As we now read his Kalamazoo speech, we 
see how patiently and how skillfully Lincoln 
there developed those fundamental positions 
which he was to state more fully and more 
eloquently 2 years later in 1858 in his “House 
Divided” speech at Springfield, Ill., and still 
again 2 years later in 1860 in his Cooper 
Institute speech at New York City. 

What he observed at Kalamazoo must 
have been the subject of much reflection 
by Abraham Lincoln, the statesman. 

To many in the crowd at Kalamazoo, 
Abraham Lincoln was nothing but a name— 
they had come to hear the Battle Creek Glee 
Club and bands from Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, and elsewhere. They had come to 
hear their idol “Zack” Chandler declare, “Let 
Kansas come in as a slave State and the 
North will make it a desert”.** The majority 
of the crowd echoed the sentiments of George 


322“Lincoln and The Tools of War”, supra, 
pp. VII-VIIl. 

33 Ibid., p. IX. 

% See, “Man Is Not Primarily a Fact,” Dr. 
Glenn Olds, Saturday Review, Feb. 15, 1958, 
p. 18. 

%The Statesmanship of the Civil War, 
Allan Nevins, the Macmillan Co., 1953, p. 60. 

% Kalamazoo Gazette, Aug. 29, 1956, as 
quoted in Starr-Lincoln’s Kalamazoo address 
against extending slavery, p. 31. 
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C. Bates who declared that day, “Sooner than 
see another foot of slave territory added to 
the Union,” he would “dash it to atoms”. 
“Sooner”, said he, “than to have the ship of 
state carry a crew of slaveholders, let her 
go down with all aboard”.” 

The crowd at Kalamazoo, as the crowds 
later were to do at Gettysburg and at the 
second inaugural, listened but did not com- 
prehend the message of Abraham Lincoln, 
the statesman. 

In his Kalamazoo address, Lincoln, the 
statesman, recognized the problems then 
before the people. He saw the dividing lines 
formed between the slave States and the free 
States; between the North and the South; 
between the abolitionists and the supporters 
of slavery. He knew this division threatened 
the Union. 

Recognizing these things in his speech at 
Kalamazoo; sensing that he was not speaking 
the sentiments of the crowd; Lincoln, the 
statesman, urged the crowd to forget these 
differences and join him in the most im- 
portant issue of all; the preservation of the 
Union. Lincoln, the statesman, saw this as 
the only course if this Nation was to achieve 
the destiny which he was certain a divine 
providence had planned for it. 

In his speech in Kalamazoo, Lincoln urged 
all to come forward, and help to maintain 
the Constitution “for,” said Lincoln, “it is 
the only safeguard of our liberties.” 

Lincoln then concluded, “Come, and keep 
coming. Strike, and strike again.” “So 
sure as God lives,” he said, “the victory shall 
be yours.” # 

The Kalamazoo Gazette reported that “Mr. 
Lincoln * * * made a very fair and argu- 
mentative address, but was far too conserva- 
tive and Union-loving in his sentiments to 
suit his audience.” 

Lincoln, at Kalamazoo, had not yet at- 
tained the stature of a national spokesman 
on these issues. This was yet to come in the 
“House Divided” speech, the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, and finally in the acclaim 
with which the audience received his speech 
at Cooper Institute. In Kalamazoo, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was, at best, a successful lawyer 
and something of a local politician from a 
neighboring State. He was just beginning 
to be noticed as a national figure. There 
were those in the audience at Kalamazoo 
who remembered him as the politician whose 
devastating attack in 1848 on the venerable 
Lewis Cass” had been a deciding factor in 
defeating Michigan’s only bid to place one 
of its sons in the White House. 

There also were those in the audience who, 
like “Zack” Chandler, were offended by 
Lincoln’s conservative views, and who were 
to become so openly hostile to Lincoln that 
4 years later they were to hold the Michigan 
delegation for Seward when Lincoln was 
nominated for the Presidency. 

I doubt if many in the crowd in Kalamazoo 
appreciated that they were observing the 
early flowering of Lincoln as a statesman. 
Yet, it was truly a statesman who proclaimed 
to the crowd: 

“We are a great empire. We are 80 years 
old. We stand at once the wonder and ad- 
miration of the whole world, and we must 
inquire what it is that has given us so much 
prosperity, and we shall understand that to 
give up that one thing, would be to give up 
all future prosperity. This cause is that 
every man can make himself.” “ 





1 Thid. 

18 Starr—Lincoln’s Kalamazoo Address, pp. 
45-46. 

%* Tbid., p. 42. 

*” Lincoln’s remarks on Cass may be found 
in Clifton M. Nichols “Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” Most, Crowell & Kirkpatrick (1896), 
p. 107 et seq. 

21 Starr, supra, p. 39. 
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Lincoln, the statesman, also spoke of our 
deep and abiding interest in keeping the 
territories open for homes of free people. 
“There is another thin,;,” said Lincoln, “and 
that is the mature knowledge we have—the 
greatest interest of all. It is the doctrine, 
that the people are to be driven from the 
maxims of our free Government * * *.”2 

The vision, the thoughts and sentiments 
of Lincoln, the statesman, at Kalamazoo find 
further expression in his “House Divided” 
speech. Remembering the problem of 50 
expressing them as to reach his audience in 
Kalamazoo, we find Lincoln, the inventor, 
suggesting certain technical analogies and 
arguments based thereon which lie at the 
very heart of the “House Divided” speech. 

It is Lincoln as a technician, an inventor 
if you please, who suggests the analogy of the 
sand casting mold and the frame timbers * 
to support so effectively the conclusions of 
Lincoln the statesman, in the “House 
Divided” speech that the combination of the 
Nebraska doctrine and the Dred Scott deci- 
sion was an effective machine for the ex- 
tension of slavery. 

The close-knit fusion of the inventor and 
the statesman in Lincoln is seen also in his 
lecture on “Discoveries and Inventions” 
given before the Phi Alpha Society, of Ili- 
nois College in Jacksonville, Ill., on Febru- 
ary 11, 1859.% 

If time permitted, I should like to take 
you through this entire lecture for I believe 
it has a great deal of significance in the Lin- 
coin story. One noted Lincoln scholar told 
me a few days ago, “That is the speech of a 
well educated man” Coming as it does be- 
tween the “House Divided” speech and the 
“Cooper Institute” speech it shows the scope 
of Lincoln’s interests and the intellectual 
growth which was to become so apparent 
in the “Cooper Institute” speech. 

Let us turn our attention to some of the 

significant portions of this speech which re- 
veal Lincoln as an inventor and as a states- 
man. 
“If have already intimated my opinion,” 
said Lincoln, in this lecture, “that in the 
world’s history, certain inventions and dis- 
coveries occurred of particular value, on ac- 
count of their great efficiency in facilitating 
ali other inventions and discoveries.” These 
included among others the discovery of 
America, and the introduction of patent 
laws.* 

After considering the problems in the in- 
venting of writing, Lincoln saw it as a means 
of recording and preserving important ob- 
servations, thus possibly leading “to an im- 
portant invention, years and even centuries” 
later. “In one world,” said Lincoln, “by 
means of writing, the seeds of invention 
were more permanently preserved, and more 
widely sown.” 

Lincoln was concerned about the inequal- 
ity felt by uneducated people; about how 
such people looked upon the educated few 
as superior beings. “To emancipate the 
mind from this false and underestimate of 
itself,” said Lincoln, “is a great task which 
printing came into the world to perform.” 

He then speaks of how difficult it is “for 
us, now and here to conceive how long it 
took to break its shackles” in order, as he 
put it, “to get a habit of freedom of thought, 
established.” “It is,’ said Lincoln, “a cu- 
rious fact that a new country is most favor- 
able—almost necessary—the emancipation of 


*: Starr, supra, p. 39. 

* Quoted from p. 165, “The Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” by J. G. Holland; published by 
Gurdon Bill, Springfield, Mass., 1866. 

*“The Collected Works of Lincoln”—Roy 
P. Basler—Rutgers University Press, 1953, 
New Brunswick, N.J., vol. III, p. 356. 

*5 Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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thought, and the consequent advancement 
of civilization and the arts.” * 

After reviewing the course of invention 
through Asia and the older countries, this 
lecture continues on a very modern theme. 
“* * * we here in America,” said Lincoln, 
“think we discover, and invent, and improve, 
faster than any of them. They may think 
this is arrogance; but they cannot deny that 
Russia has called upon us to show her how 
to build steamboats and railroads.” * 

To Lincoln, the discovery of America was 
“an event greatly favoring and facilitating 
useful discoveries and inventions.” 

The “strong slavery. of the mind” which 
concerned Lincoln in this speech, had to be 
broken before “freedom of thought’ could 
be established. America was the new country 
so necessary to this “emancipation of 
thought.” 

This, then, brings us back to Kalamazoo 
and to the great empire whose cause he 
there stated as being “that every man can 
make himself.” 

Lincoln’s message at Kalamazoo, and his 
lecture at Jacksonville, Ill., have particular 
applicability to the dilemma of free men in 
our troubled world today. Last November, 
Howard Fast, after leaving the Communist 
Party, wrote an article, in which he stated: 

“Whatever the Communist Party once was, 
today it is a prison for man’s best and boldest 
dreams. Tomorrow belongs to those who 
break down the prison walls that enclose the 
minds of man, not to those who support 
such walls. For mankind, the promise of to- 
morrow always has been and always will be 
the widening of intellect and horizon—in 
ever greater vistas of individual freedom.” ” 

The mental slavery as well as the physical 
slavery demanded by communism was abhor- 
rent to the mind of Lincoln. The Commu- 
nist ideology can exist only so long as it can 
forge and hold its subject peoples in the 
shackles of mental and physical slavery. 
Lincoln’s concern about extending slavery 
into free territories as he expressed it at 
Kalamazoo, was “that the people are to be 
driven from the maxims of our free Gov- 
ernment.” Today, I am certain his concern 
would be directed toward communism—and 
this for the same reason—that it drives peo- 
ple from the “maxims of our free Govern- 
ment.” 

The voice which spoke through Abraham 
Lincoln in stating this issue at Kalamazoo 
still speaks to us today, but we must listen 
closely if we are to hear it above the noise 
and clash of ideologies and the shoutings of 
rabid partisans seeking to separate man from 
man and nation from nation. 

The voice today, as it did in the time of 
Abraham Lincoln comes from the soul of a 
great man who is a scientist, dedicated to 
serving “God’s lowliest creatures,” and living 
today in primitive surroundings, beside a 
river which he knows well. He speaks to us 
today against a frontier background. With 
a belief in God, and a devotion to the cause 
of all mankind Albert Schweitzer has given 
us a philosophy for today and tomorrow in 
his “Reverence for Life,” and last year in his 
“Declaration of Conscience.” In these writ- 
ings I hear not the voice of Albert Schwei- 
tzer—nor the voice of Abraham Lincoln—but 
the voice of a Divine Providence again speak- 
ing patiently to us, to caution, to direct and 
to inspire us in the never ending search 
for a solution to our problems of survival, 
in @ world terrified by what yesterday were 
but scientific curiosities discovered in its 
course of man’s unrelenting search for 
knowledge. 


** Ibid. 

* Thid. 

™* Thid. 

»“On Leaving the Communist Party,” by 
Howard Fast, Saturday Review, Noy. 16, 1957, 
p. 15. 
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I believe it is symbolic of our times that 
today replicas of the sculptured busts of 
Abraham Lincoln and Albert Schweitzer sit 
side by side in a showcase in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. 

We need to understand the great principles 
and the idealism of these great thinkers if 
we are to profit from their example. 

Turn your ears to Lambarene in equatorial 
South Africa, or to Gunsbach in Alsace-Lor- 
raine when Albert Schweitzer is there. Lis- 
ten as he speaks. You, too, can hear the 
voice. It is the voice we heard speaking 
through Lincoln at JacKsonville and at Kala- 
mazoo but the words are Albert Schweitzer’s: 

“A man’s ability to be a pioneer of prog- 
ress,” says Schweitzer, “that is, to understand 
what civilization is and to work for it, de- 
pends on his being a thinker and on his 
being free. 

“Material and spiritual freedom are closely 
bound up with one another,” Schweitzer as- 
serts and then says, “Civilization presup- 
poses free men, for only by free men can it 
be thought out and brought to realization.”™ 

Lincoln the inventor—Lincoln the states- 
man—gave us the vision, gave us the courage 
and gave us the leadership which enabled 
this Nation to survive the tragedy of the 
Civil War and to become a world power dedi- 
cated to the principle that people are not 
to be driven away from “the maxims of our 
free Government.” As an inventor, Abraham 
Lincoln supported other inventors in de- 
veloping the war-born technology of the 
Civil War from which has grown the awe- 
some technology of today whose impera- 
tive voice demands that we firmly establish 
here and now the principle stated by Lin- 
coln speaking as a statesman in Kalama- 
zoo; that peoples shall not be driven from 
“the maxims of our free Government.” 

John Wilkes Booth cut short the life of 
Abraham Lincoln just 41 days after the sec- 
ond inaugural. It is one of the ironies of 
history that Abraham Lincoln, the inventor 
and statesman, could not have lived to see 
and to have directed the conversion of the 
many war-born inventions into devices for 
the peacetime uses of all mankind. Lincoln, 
the inventor, and Lincoln, the statesman, 
would have seen in this a vision come true— 
a nation strong and united; a nation dedi- 
cated to the principles of freedom. 

In his writings, Abraham Lincoln, the 
statesman, fixed a course of freedom for 
this Nation and for ali “other nations so 
conceived and so dedicated.” 

Denied in life the opportunity to see the 
Nation strong and physically united, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the inventor, still had one last 
role to play. 

The crowds which viewed his funeral car; 
the throngs which saw the train bearing the 
body of the beloved leader from Washington 
to Springfield, Ill., viewed all that was mortal 
of Lincoln in a setting new and strange to 
them. The car which carried the body of 
Abraham Lincoln on this last journey was 
the “Pioneer,” the first luxury sleeping car 
built by George M. Pullman.” Appropri- 
ately, this car was drawn by a locomotive 
named the “Union.” * 

Lincoln, the inventor, would have been 
pleased to know that the railroads along the 
funeral route, in order to accommodate this 
new car, had to lay many miles of standard 
gage track, widen their bridges, and cut down 
their station platforms. This sad last jour- 
ney supplied the impetus necessary to force 
standardization of tracks and equipment on 
the railroads of America. 


* Albert Schweitzer, “Decay,” p. 16, re- 
printed p. 5. Albert Schweitzer, an Anthol- 
ogy, the Beacon Press, 1947. 

2S. Giedion, Mechanization Takes Com- 
mand—Oxford University Press, New York 
1948, p. 453. 

* Holland, supra, p. 530. 
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Thus, even in death, Abraham Lincoln, 
inventor, dreamer, prophet, and statesman, 
played an important part in achieving his 
vision of a Nation closely knit together. 

Yes, the persistence of Lincoln, the in- 
ventor, has been rewarded. His beloved 
United States of America became united 
with the rails supplementing the rivers to 
join all of its parts into one great and in- 
divisible Union. The little river boat of 1849 
had been Lincoln’s dream of one means to 
achieve this end. But the inventor of the 
poat became a prophet of the rails. 

The eminent Lincoln scholar, the late 
James G. Randall, in “Mr. Lincoln,” pub- 
lished last year, supports the picture of 
Abraham Lincoln as an inventor-statesman. 

“Abraham Lincoln of Illinois,” Randall 
says, “made it his business in the period pre- 
ceding his presidential nomination to em- 
phasize the peacetime pursuits of his coun- 
try and to recover for his own day some of 
the Nation building stimulus of the fathers.” 
“He was concerned with problems of slav- 
ery,” Randall continues, “and with such a 
handling of those problems as would allay 
strife, as he hoped, but this was not all. He 
turned his thoughts also to discoveries and 
inventions, to the ‘iron horse,’ to ‘hot-water 
power’ harnessed to help mankind, to the 
“10 or 80 thousand words’ of the English lan- 
guage to influences that tend to ‘bring us 
together’ and ‘make us better acquainted,’ 
to the harvest machine and the ‘steam plow,’ 
to the problem of 50 bushels of wheat to the 
acre," 

In passing, may I here express the hope 
that as the forthcoming Civil War Centen- 
nial is observed in Michigan, the Planning 
Commission proposed in pending Senate bill 
1111 will focus public attention on these 
peacetime pursuits of Lincoln’s day and em- 
phasize the way in which the citizens of 
Michigan worked with the citizens of the 
other States to recover the Nation building 
stimulus of the fathers as the swords of the 
Civil War were beaten into plowshares of 
the peace which followed. 

Today our science and technology, also 
born of a great war, have forced upon us new 
dimensions of time and space and wholly 
new concepts of energy. There were no sput- 
niks in Lincoln’s time; there were no in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles; there were 
no atom bombs; there were no H-bombs. 
There were, however, grapeshot and shrap- 
nel; explosives; gases and fire. The rifles of 
the Civil War had neither the range nor the 
awful destruction of a modern rifle. The 
cannons of that war had neither the range 
nor the frightfully destructive powers of a 
guided missile. The observation balloons 
and the crude electromagnetic telegraph of 
the Civil War were a far cry from the jet 
bombers, the space platforms, the radar, and 
the radio of the present age. Yet, as in all 
wars, all these things had this in common: 
they are used to kill young men; they are 
used to maim young men, and their use in 
war will solve no problems. 

Today, we have the power, not only to 
kill and maim our enemies, but we can in- 
flict our wrath on generations yet unborn. 
Upon all the generations of mankind yet to 
come we can inflict the terrible burdens 
of genes permanently damaged by the lethal 
rays of our atomic bombs. The inventors 
of the world have given us this power. With 
such power comes responsibility—the respon- 
sibility of world leadership. 

If we are to learn but one lesson from 
our past history, it is that the gracious hand 
of an all-knowing providence has guided and 
directed the affairs of this great Nation 
through devoted and dedicated leaders, such 
as Abraham Lincoln, divinely inspired to ac- 
complish, in the darkest moments of despair 
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and gloom, the task of keeping faith in 
America and in keeping faith in those ideals 
which have made this countfy great. 

Abraham Lincoln, the inventor; Abraham 
Lincoln, the statesman, has given us the pat- 
tern for such a leader. Michigan is proud 
today that Abraham Lincoln found here the 
inspiration for his invention of the river 
boat; the birthplace of the party which 
elected him to the Presidency; and the plat- 
form that day over 100 years ago, in Kala- 
mazoo, from which emerged Abraham Lin- 
coln, the statesman. 

“God send us such men again.” 


MICHIGAN AND THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
OF 1860 
(By Lloyd C. Nyman) 

The Republican convention of 1860 has 
found its place in the pages of history as a 
part of the written record of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. As it was significant as 
@ momentous event in his life, so it is sig- 
nificant in the history of our Nation. It 
was an important link in the dramatic 
events that preceded the Civil War. There 
is no doubt that the results of the con- 
vention added fuel to the flames that were 
smouldering in the South. It also marked 
the dedication of a young and powerful po- 
litical party to a platform and a candidate 
opposed to the extension of slavery. 

The role of the Michigan delegation in 
the Chicago convention became a minor one 
due to the simple fact that they had backed 
the wrong man. From the first they had 
supported William A. Seward of New York, 
and shared with their neighbor delegation 
from Wisconsin the distinction of unwaver- 
ing loyalty to his cause until the last vote 
of the convention was cast. 

The published historical events of the 
convention have been gathered by many au- 
thors from the Chicago newspaper files of 
that day, and it is doubtful if much more 
can be found to add to that part of the 
story. But, for the events relating to the 
Michigan Republicans, history and bi- 
ography tell us little, and we must rely on 
the Michigan newspapers for the story of 
their activities. For the pungent editorials 
and colorful descriptions of the reporters of 
100 years ago, we express our gratitude and 
our admiration. 

A review of the editorials reveals the 
sharp political differences among the news- 
papers, and presumably, their readers. The 
Detroit Free Press, the Democratic paper, 
was solidly behind Stephen A. Douglas, the 
leading candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination. The Detroit Tribune and the De- 
troit Daily Advertiser were pro-Seward, pro- 
Republican, and strongly antislavery. The 
Advertiser was also anti-Horace Greeley. 

While it is not the intention of the 
writer to determine the “why” of the strong 
Seward sentiment in this State, mention 
should be made of contributing causes. 

William A. Seward of New York was a 
popular political figure, commanding the 
respect of a large segment of the Republican 
voters. He had been Governor of New York, 
and was then serving in the Senate as an 
able statesman and adversary of the advo- 
cates of slavery. He was a leader of the 
“radical” antislavery group of Republicans, 
although he had alienated the more mod- 
erate Members by his statement that “there 
is a higher law than the Constitution.” 
His campaign was in the hands of a clever 
political manipulator, Thurlow Weed, whose 
efforts to secure preconvention delegate 
commitments seemed to have brought 
Seward to the threshold of the nomination 
weeks before the convention. 

In addition, it is pointed out by Thomas I. 
Starr that Zachariah Chandler was a strong 
factor in holding “Michigan in the Seward 
column at the Chicago convention of 1860, 
despite every influence that could be brought 
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to bear upon its delegates by other western 
groups.” 

Chandler had spoken in Kalamazoo in 
1856 when Lincoln had made his only ap- 
pearance in the State, speaking in behalf 
of Fremont for President. “Particularly did 
Lincoln trample on the toes of Zachariah 
Chandler. * * * From that day onward 
Chandler never could speak or think of Lin- 
coln except contemptuously.” 

Although Chandler’s biographer reveals 
that he had cast one of the four Michigan 
votes for Lincoln for Vice President in 1856, 
Chandler, a powerful political force, appar- 
ently changed his mind, and his enmity of 
Lincoln may have been the strongest reason 
for the Seward strength in Michigan. 

Abraham Lincoln was just emerging as a 
national figure. He was well-known in Illi- 
nois as a State legislator, a one term Con- 
gressman, and a skillful lawyer and public 
speaker. He had achieved prominence only 
2 years before in the senatorial battle with 
Douglas. The celebrated “debates” were car- 
ried in newspapers across the land. Al- 
though Lincoln lost the election in the legis- 
lature (as was the procedure then), he car- 
ried the majority of the popular vote, and 
more importantly, brought his name before 
the country as the champion of the principle 
that slavery should not be extended to the 
new States and Territories. 

If he nursed further political ambitions, 
he remained discreetly quiet. In November 
of 1859 he wrote in a letter, “I have enlisted 
for the permanent success of the Republi- 
can cause; and, for this object, I shall labor 
faithfully in the ranks, unless, as I think not 
probable, the judgment of the party shall 
assign me a different position.” 

In February of 1860, he traveled to New 
York and delivered the famous address at 
Cooper Union in which he established him- 
self as a leader of the Republican Party, and 
gave the eastern politicians the impression 
of a man to be reckoned with. 

Although his Illinois friends were urging 
him to declare himself on the nomination, 
and despite the clamor of the friendly news- 
papers in Illinois, he would not commit 
himself. He received two offers to manage 
his candidacy, but he replied to one offer— 
“Even my friends, so far as I know, have yet 
reached a point of staking any money on 
my chances of success.’”’ 

But less than a month before the Chicago 
Convention he wrote to Senator Trumbull: 
“As you request, I will be perfectly frank. 
The taste is in my mouth a little.” 

The Republican State convention in Ili- 
nois named him as their unanimous choice 
as the “rail-splitter candidate,” but even 
then he was cautious. He would admit only 
that “the Illinois delegation will be for me 
from the start, and no other delegation will.” 

But in Michigan Lincoln was not men- 
tioned in the newspapers until a day or two 
before the convention. On May 2, 1860, the 
Republican State convention met in Detroit . 
at 11 a.m. at Merrill Hall, situated at the 
northeast corner of Woodward and Jefferson, 
now the site of the City-County Building, 
and placed its faith in William H. Seward. 
The platform adopted that day read in part: 

“ARTICLE 9 

“Resolved, That William H. Seward, the 
tried and lifelong supporter of the Republi- 
can principles; the statesman of his time; 
eminently conservative and national in his 
views; commanding in private and in public 
life the men of all parties, North and South, 
is our first choice as a candidate for the 
Presidency; and under his leadership we 
shall enter the contest with an unvarying 
hope that a glorious triumph awaits us over 
the broken and unorganized factions of the 
Democracy. 

“ARTICLE 10 


“Resolved, That our delegates are hereby 
instructed to cast the vote of Michigan for 
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him as a unit, and use all honorable means 
to secure his nomination.” 

The following delegates were selected to 
meet in Chicago: 

First District: Delegate at large, Hon. Aus- 
tin Blair, of Jackson; alternate, G. W. Lee, of 
Livingston. District delegates: J. G. Peter- 
son, of Wayne; H. T. Backus, of Wayne; A. D. 
Crane, of Washtenaw; D. Cramer, alternate. 

Second District: Delegate at large, W. W. 
Murphy, of Hillsdale; alternate, W. B. Mont- 
gomery. District delegates: Jesse J. Bee- 
son, Cass; alternates, D. Larbelere; Wm. S. 
Stoughton, St. Joseph; alternate, N. D. 
Sheets, Branch. 

Third District: Delegate at large, J. W. 
Ferry, of Ottawa; alternate, J. H. Andrews, 
of Van Buren. District delegate: Francis 
Quinn, of Berrien; alternates, A. H. Cary, 
Erastus Hussey, of Calhoun; Seth Sprague, 
Montcalm. 

Fourth District: Delegate at large, J. J. St. 
Clair, Marquette; alternate, Morgan Bates, 
Traverse City. District delegates: D. C. 
Buckland, Oakland; A. T. Grossman, Gen- 
eseo; alternates, Michael T. C. Pressner, 
Saginaw; C. P. Parkhill, Shiawassee. 

The platform commended the growth and 
vigor of the party, condemned the reckless 
expenditures of the administration in Wash- 
ington, attacked the corruptness of the op- 
position, and significantly denounced the 
treachery involved in the admission of Kan- 
sas as a State. 

A communication dated April 30 was read 
from the Sons of Michigan in Chicago, 
former residents of Michigan, advising that 
they had “secured for the use and accom- 
modation of your delegates during the ses- 
sion of said convention, very desirable 
apartments in the Adams House of this 
city, one of our finest hotels * * * and 
tender to our Michigan friends who may be 
in attendance at that convention, their indi- 
vidual hospitality and personal service.” 

Advertisements in the Detroit papers an- 
nounced that half-fare rates on the rail- 
roads be extended to those going to the 
Chicago convention. An item in the Detroit 
Daily Tribune of May 11 stated: 

“A special train on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road will arrive in Detroit on Saturday 
morning with about 300 ladies and gentle- 
men, from the northern New England States, 
including the delegates to the convention. 
A special train over the Great Western Rail- 
way Monday noon will bring the remaining 
New England and New York delegation. A 
portion of the Michigan delegation will join 
them here. 

“Mr. Thurlow Weed and ladies have en- 
gaged rooms at the Russell House for this 
Friday night. Persons going to Chicago from 
the interior will be accommodated by taking 
trains at 4:30 and 8 p.m. leaving Detroit.” 

On May 14 the Tribune noted: 

“A special train over the Great Western 
Railway, which left Suspension Bridge (at 
Niagara Falls) at 6:05 this morning arrived 
at Windsor at 12:30. Portions of the distance 
were run at the rate of a mile a minute. 
Portions of the New York, California, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and Massachusetts dele- 
gations—and the whole accompanied by Gil- 
more’s Band of Boston.” 

Among the delegates listed were Wm. 
Evarts, chairman of the New York delega- 
tion, the notorious Tom Hyer, ex-Governor 
King, ex-Governor Fish, and General Nye. 

“The Detroit Light Guard Band played 
‘Hail Columbia’ as the passengers passed 
from train to the ferryboat Union and the 
large body of Republicans who were on hand 
from this side of the river made the welkin 
ring with cheers of welcome. The passengers, 
while eating the splendid dinner prepared 
for them on the Union * * * were enter- 
tained by the Light Guard Band, and as soon 
as the steamer * * * under the command of 


Capt. Henry Abbot, neared the Michigan Cen- 
tral docks, the guns boomed and cheer after 
cheer went up for Wm. H. Seward and the 
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delegations. As soon as the boat reached 
the dock, a rush was made for the Central 
train, composed of six large coaches, and 
all hands were seated. About two-thirds of 
the delegates wore Seward badges and a 
large silk banner, bearing upon its face a 
portrait of the New York statesman, was 
borne aloft by the accompanying New York 
delegation. The sight of the banner caused 
much enthusiasm. The feeling for Seward 
is very strong in all delegations. There being 
a few minutes to spare in the Michigan 
Central Depot, the Boston band played some 
national airs and Gen. Nye said a few 
words expressing the hope that he would 
on his return be able to stop at Detroit, and 
assist in ratifying the nomination of Sew- 
ard. The train moved off at about 1 
o’clock. The time to be made in about 814 
hours.” 

The newspaper accounts of the next 2 days 
told of the excursion trains moving across 
Michigan at 40 miles an hour with demon- 
strations “at every stopping place.” One 
train left Detroit with six coaches “densely 
crowded” and arrived in Chicago with twelve 
coaches. Several trains embarked from De- 
troit with four to six coaches. We can 
imagine the gay scenes as the trains, loaded 
with delegates and visitors, banners and 
flags festooning the engine and cars. ‘“Can- 
nons and banners met the train at all prin- 
cipal stations.” Jackson, the birthplace of 
the Republican Party, must have put on 
a real show, with Austin Blair, chairman 
of the State delegation, and soon to become 
Governor, making a speech at the station. 

“On the line of the road, the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed. In the cities, in the 
villages, in the hamlets, in the fields, and 
on the road, whether the train waited at a 
station or glided like a mete on by, waving 
handkerchiefs, swinging “tiles” (high silk 
hats) and shouting throats gave evidence 
of the deep sympathy universally felt in the 
cause and a Godspeed to the mission which 
it was bound. Those expressions were al- 
ways responded to by the delegation.” 

From the Kalamazoo Telegraph a dispatch 
to the Tribune gave this interesting side- 
light: 

“Master Mechanic Sweet rode all the way 
to Marshall on the cowcatcher * * * and 
invited others to ride but no one accepted. 
* * * The train made five stops—Ann Arbor, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Niles and Calumet (In- 
diana). At Marshall the train changed en- 
gines at full speed. The Challenge raced 
ahead * * * the Racer startedon * * * the 
train in pursuit of the new locomotive and 
without slacking speed the two were united 
without jar or confusion way to the west of 
Marshall. The same feat was also performed 
at Michigan City. * * * Tom Hyer raised 
$75.89 as a purse for the four engineers 
among the passengers.” 

The Detroit Daily Advertiser reported that 
the delegation from Hillsdale brought a 
curiosity made by J. D. Meers of that city, 
“a chair made from 24 different kinds of 
wood—one kind to represent each State 
represented in the Convention, and to be 
presented to the successful candidate for 
President.” 

The Niles Republican of May 19 related: 

“The delegates from the New England 
States to the Chicago convention passed 
through this place on Monday en route to the 
Chicago Black Republican Convention. 
Speeches were made and cannon were fired. 
Massachusetts delegates were there full of 
treason abroad as at home. * * * The 
New York delegation wore Seward badges. 
Tom Hyer, the bully, accompanied the dele- 
gation to protect them. One of them got 
left by the cars and he had an opportunity 
to cool off in a strong anti-Seward city.” 

From further remarks, it can be deduced 
that the Niles Republican, despite its name, 
was a strong Democratic paper. 

But the Detroit Tribune paused in its 
description of the gaiety to sound a sober 
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note. “The common bond of the party is 
opposition to the extension of slavery in the 
Territories of the Union. * * * With five 
new Territories now awaiting organization 
and five more organized and still maintain- 
ing a territorial form of government, these 
are the strongest reasons presented why 
the Republican Party should be specially 
true to its early policy in relation to the 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories 
and the Union.” 

One of the rarities uncovered from the 
files of the Detroit Tribune was a Seward 
song, “On the excursion from Portland to 
Chicago by the Grand Trunk and Michigan 
Central Rail Roads” to the tune of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


“The Great Bridge is finished, ‘Victoria’ its 
name, 
So wood up the tender and let loose the 
brakes, 
The engine is ready we start with the train, 
From the gem of the sea to the queen 
of the lakes, 
To oe we dash with the speed of the 
win 


More swift than the bird with the dark 
raven wing, 
Leaving ocean, and city, and mountain 
behind, 
For the prairies that bloom in the ver- 
dure of spring. 


“Then gather in strength then ye men of the 
North, 
Light the watch fires of freedom from 
seashore to mountain, 
From East, South, and West, go gallantly 
forth, 
Up the Father of Waters, from outlet 
to fountain, 
In liberty’s voice shall the Nation rejoice, 
As the sons follow right in their father’s 
first choice, 
And the white flag of freedom waves proud- 
ly and free, 
From the queen of the lakes to the gem of 
the sea. 


“The heart of the Nation beats full, free, 
and strong, 
For freedom and justice let all men unite, 
While the Empire State speaks in deflance 
of wrong, 
And the Keystone stands firm in defense 
of the right. 
No slavedriver’s whip shall subdue the 
Northwest, 
Or taskmaster’s footsteps pollute the fresh 
sod 


For New England is ready to join with the 
West 

In devotion to duty, to freedom, and 
God. 


“If Seward or westward we following chase 
Or Fremont or Fessenden lead in the race, 
We pledge to the cause our thought and our 
days, 
And follow our leader and honor the man. 
Our triumph shall cease when New York's 
finest son, 
The ablest of statesmen, the purest of 
men, 
Shall proclaim to the Nation our victory 
won, 
And peace and content must resume their 
mild reign. 


“So harness the steam horse and fill up the 
car, 
We sweep to Chicago, we annihilate space, 
By the river of Erie, the distance so far, 
Is spanned in 2 days of this wonderful 
race. 
The sea and the West are united in one, 
So fill up the firebox and lower the 
brakes, 
We sweep to the West with the speed of the 
sun, 
From the gem of the sea, to the queen 
of the lakes.” 
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Whether this song was actually sung is 
doubtful, but certainly we can be sure that 
Seward’s Mame was on every lip, and his 
pame must have found its way into more 
than one melody of the day. 

Thus did these trains and others bring 
3,000 delegates and visitors from Michigan 
to Chicago—‘‘all of the finest, and truest, 
and most earnest kind, and all Seward Re- 
publicans, from the crown of their heads 
to the soles of their feet, first, last and all 
the time.” 

Chicago was then a city of only 100,000 
inhabitants, and a very young city at that. 
When Lincoln came to Illinois only 30 years 
before, the State was but sparsely inhabited, 
and Chicago but a village. Even in 1860 
the State was just emerging from a pioneer 
prairie wilderness, and much of its land was 
still to be cultivated. 

As the delegations arrived at the 12th 
Street depot in Chicago, they were greeted 
with a rousing reception. A Chicago paper 
reported that the “depots beat like great 
hearts with their living tides * * * a bril- 
liant festival * * * an army with banners.” 

The accounts go on, “Michigan Avenue 
was finely illuminated, and as the train 
neared the 12th Street depot, a brilliant 
rocket announced it to the crowd. Another 
rocket streamed from Jackson Street; a can- 
non boomed across the basin; the bands 
struck up, and hearty cheers from the thou- 
sands of throats welcomed the train now 
nearing the depot. And the Wide Awakes 
(the Republican marching societies of young 
men) with gleaming torches, as well as the 
crowd, took up their line of march.” 

The delegates were escorted to the Adams 
House by the Seward men with torches 
blazing and bands beating a martial air. 
If there was any travel weariness in the 
bones of the delegates, it was soon washed 
away in the tide of the joyous welcome. 

The 42 hotels and innumerable boarding 
houses in Chicago were jammed with up- 
ward of 30,000 visitors. One account stated 
that the population of the city doubled. The 
more than 1,000 saloons and grog shops did 
a land-office business, although one reporter 
claimed seriously, ‘We have yet to meet the 
first individual with any appearance of in- 
toxication.” Men slept in hotel lobbies, on 
pool tables, and wherever they might lay 
their weary heads. 

The eve of the convention found Seward 
leading all the straw votes. Reports of polls 
taken on the trains indicated he was far 
ahead. Even the Democratic Detroit Free 
Press advised its readers that in the forth- 
coming “Black Republican Convention” 
“Seward will lead, Bates will come next, Mr. 
Chase will run third, Mr. Cameron next, and 
then Mr, Lincoln.” But the possibility of 
Seward’s nomination caused many to trem- 
ble, and the Detroit Tribune of May 17 edi- 
torialized that “the fact that a majority of 
the convention is in favor of Seward no one 
denies, but it is also certain that a majority 
of the convention look fearfully to the elec- 
tion in case he is nominated.” 

This was the crux of the situation. They 
must nominate a man who could carry the 
“doubtful” States—solidify the East with the 
Midwest—and satisfy the overwhelming am- 
bitions of the various candidates and their 
powerful backers. But, interestingly enough, 
in the same paper in which the Tribune an- 
nounced the nomination of Lincoln, it car- 
ried an item from its correspondent in Chi- 
cago that “Seward will receive 200 votes on 
the first ballot, and I do not think it pos- 
sible to beat him, and yet there may be such 
&@ combination to do it.” 

The convention was held in. the Wigwam, 
an auditorium expressly built for the pur- 
pose by a group of Chicago citizens and dec- 
orated by a committee of local ladies. It 
was @ wooden structure, two stories high, 
and measured 100 by 160 feet. By our mod- 
€rm standards, this would be a small build- 
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ing, but for that day it was huge. But large 
or small, it was able to hold more than 10,000 
people. The Detroit Daily Advertiser cites a 
very careful account of the number inside 
the building on the day of the nomination. 


pT a ae eS ee 3, 550 
CR RO SNE ns oh tnt eri es 980 
Under the galleries. -............-. 5, 870 
ee SL a ee eee 650 
WARE TRO TOEUNE nin sin ge i eg 1,100 

RE cd. nice enn te afew 12, 150 


And “outside the building stood an ear- 
nest impatient excited crowd of 12,000 men, 
making the whole number of persons in the 
Wigwam and around it nearly 24,000.” 

The building was designed to take advan- 
tage of a slope in the land by providing a 
series of landings on which the spectators 
stood “jammed in so tightly that they could 
scarcely move.” At the rear of the hall was a 
wide platform on which were seated over 
500 delegates and newsmen. Running 
around three sides of the building was 
a gallery so pitched that “from every part a 
perfect view of the stage could be had.” 
Here sat the ladies with their gentlemen 
who had accompanied them, and although 
designed to seat 1,200, the preceding report 
indicates that it was extremely crowded. 
One reporter counted 5,800 in this section. 

There were amusing tales of men bribing 
women to take them into the gallery to meet 
the rule that men were allowed only in the 
company of the ladies. 

There was the story of the Irish washer- 
woman who, seeing the gentleman to his 
seat, retired with her bundle and her fee. 
However, when an Indian squaw who was 
selling moccasins outside was pressed into 
service, it was more than the doorkeepers 
could stand. They decided that she was no 
lady. 

The committee of Chicago ladies decorated 
the interior of the Wigwam with wreaths of 
evergreen and other festoons. It is said 
that some of the evergreens were brought by 
one of Charles Mear’s ships from his logging 
camp on the west coast of Michigan. Colos- 
sal statuary paintings on arched panels 
decorated the back of the stage. On the 
sides of the pillars supporting the roof were 
pictures of famous and distinguished men. 
The auditorium was lighted with gas which 
made it “brilliant in the extreme.” 

Telegraph was used for the first time at a 
national convention, and wires were ex- 
tended into the building so that reports of 
the convention could be sent by an operator 
who was seated among the reporters on the 
stage. 

On the opening day of the convention, 
the Advertiser reported that “20,000 people 
assembled around the Wigwam waiting for 
it to open and when it was thrown open 
the rush for the inside was like the break- 
ing loose of a mighty river. In 3 minutes 
after the main entrances were thrown open, 
not less than five thousand people entered 
the hall, running and leaping like men flee- 
ing from some great danger.” 

The Detroit Free Press stated that “the 
morning opens with much excitement. The 
streets are crowded, and several processions 
have been formed, headed by bands of music. 
By invitation of the Michigan delegation, the 
New York delegates and visitors gathered at 
the Adams House to march together to the 
Wigwam. The procession was a striking 
Teature of the morning. They marched in 
sections of four, consisting of two New York- 
ers and two Michigan men, numbering be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000, all wearing badges 
inscribed ‘New York Republican Association,’ 
‘Michigan Republican Association,’ and with 
the name of Seward for President, a banner 
with Seward’s likeness being carried at the 
head.” 

The of the first day, May 16, 
were typical of political conventions. Little 
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transpired of interest unless it was the long 
debate concerning whether the convention 
should accept the invitation of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to entertain the delegates 
with an excursion ride on the lake, an event 
which would have interfered with the eve- 
ning session. 

The morning session of the second day, 
May 17, was taken up with the familiar re- 
ports of standing committees and the argu- 
ments pertaining to the seating of delegates. 
The slave-holding States were very nearly 
unseated, and the redoubtable Cassius Clay 
led the fight to see the border delegates 
take their place in the . In the 
afternoon, the convention was aroused by the 
report of the platform committee which 
failed to include a reference to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Battle-scarred old 
Joshua Giddings, of Ohio, a veteran of the 
antislavery fight, “took a walk” after an 
impassioned oration demanding that it be 
included. Then Delegate Curtis of New York 
made an eloquent speech that resulted in 
the insertion of the phrase “that all men 
are endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
etc.,” and “venerable Giddings returned to 
the convention amid a great ovation.” 

When the platform was adopted there was 
a wild demonstration for about 10 or 15 
minutes. When this had subsided, a motion 
was made to nominate a candidate for the 
presidency. 

This, it is ¢kaimed, was the crucial point 
of the convention. If the nominations had 
proceeded, Seward would likely have been 
nominated on the first ballot. But, it was 
announced from the rostrum that the tallies 
necessary for recording the vote were not 
ready and that there would be a slight 
delay. At this point, a “voice” from some- 
where was heard “moving that this conven- 
tion adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

Thus was Abraham Lincoln saved for the 
great victory. 

All that night the State delegations met in 
caucus. Judge David Davis, of Illinois, 
Lincoln’s manager, strove with his coworkers 
to mend their political fences. Despite Lin- 
coln’s refusal to be bound by any deals, 
Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, was 
promised a Cabinet post. Other promises 
were made, and the doubtful States were 
one by one brought into the Lincoln camp. 
Horace Greeley, the famous New York pub- 
lisher, shunned by the New York delegation 
and seated as a delegate by proxy from Ore- 
gon, of all places, worked among the Eastern 
States to defeat Seward. Many began to 
see now that Seward could not win the elec- 
tion without the support of the powerful 
Northern States. The cocksure attitude of 
the Seward crowd was becoming a deter- 
rent. The fact that it had appeared that he 
had the nomination “sewed up” was working 
against him. Thurlow Weed and his cronies 
had done their work too well. 

That night Ward Hill Lamon and Jesse 
Fell, of Illinois, arranged for the printing of 
a large number of additional tickets and dis- 
tributed them to the Lincoln men. The 
next morning, May 18, they lined up early 
and entered the Wigwam and filled the visi- 
tors seats. When the Seward crowd marched 
gaily to the doors, they found that they 
could not get in. If Illinois could not out- 
vote Seward, they were determined to out- 
shout him, “A Chicagoan reputedly able to 
shout across Lake Michigan was enlisted to 
take a strategic position in the hall and to 
bellow lustily whenever he received the sig- 
nal. Another man, equally endowed, was 
placed in another part of the hall.” 

The conventions of that day were saved 
the long and dreary nominating speeches 
that must be endured today. Following Se- 
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Abraham Lincoln of Illinois.” The other 
candidates were duly nominated and equally 
brief seconding speeches made, including 
that of Austin Blair of Michigan in behalf 
of Seward. 

But the short speeches did not limit the 
demonstrations. The applause grew into 
cheers, then prodigious shrieks, and then 
pandemonium. Murat Halstead reports it 
thus: “Hundreds of persons stopped their 
ears in pain. The shouting was absolutely 
frantic, shrill, and wild. No Commanches or 
panthers ever struck a higher note or gave 
@ scream of more infernal intensity. Thou- 
sands of hats flew over the hall * * * when 
Lincoln’s nomination was seconded, the up- 
roar was beyond description. Imagine all 
the hogs ever slaughtered in Cincinnati giv- 
ing their death squeals together, and a score 
of big steam whistles going together, and 
you conceive something of the same nature. 
The Lincoln boys * * * took deep breaths 
all around and gave a concentrated shriek 
that was positively awful, and accompanied 
it with stamping that made every plank and 
pillar in the building quiver.” 

Then came the rolicall—233 votes out of 
@ possible 465 were necessary for a choice. 
Seward received 17342, Lincoln 102, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania 5014, Chase 49, and “others 
seattering.” Michigan cast its 12 votes for 
Seward. 

Proceeding to the second ballot, Cameron 
withdrew. Seward polled 184%, a gain of 
11 votes, but Lincoln tallied 181, a gain of 
79. 

As the third ballot began, the crowd be- 
came silent, and many watched their own 
tally sheets as the voting progressed. When 
every vote was counted, Seward had 180, but 
Lincoln polled 23114, only one and a half 
votes shy of nomination. 

Joseph Medill of Chicago who had seated 
himself in the Ohio delegation, leaned over 
to whisper to David Cartter, chairman of the 
Ohioans: “If you can throw the Ohio dele- 
gation to Lincoln, Chase can have anything 
he wants.” Cartter, a stammerer, bounded 
up excitedly: “I I a-arise, Mr. Chairman, to 
a-announce the ch-change of f-four votes 
from Mr. Ch-Chase to Mr. L-L-Lincoln.” 

The Chicago Tribune reported: “Deafening 
roar of stentorian applause arose from the 
immense multitude such as had never been 
equalled on the American Continent nor 
since the day that the walls of Jericho were 
blown down.” A signal was given to the men 
on the roof, and the news was given to the 
crowd outside. A cannon fired a salute, and 
the crowd of 20,000 on the street greeted 
the news with a roar that could be heard 
above the din inside. 

The Lincoln men were jubilant. The 
Seward adherants were crushed. But as the 
States, one by one, rushed to join the win- 
ning side, Mr. Evarts of New York moved that 
the nomination be made unanimous. Carl 
Schurz of Wisconsin and Austin Blair of 
Michigan joined in seconding the motion, 
and Blair made a “touching and effective 
speech.” 

“Like my friend who has just taken his 
seat (Schurz) the State of Michigan from 
first to last, has cast her vote for the great 
statesman of New York. She has nothing to 
take back. She has not sent me forward to 
worship the rising sun, but she has put me 
forward to say that, at your behest here 
today, she lays down her first, best beloved 
candidate to take up yours, with some beat- 
ing of the heart, with some quivering in the 
veins (much applause) but she does not 
fear that the fame of Seward will suffer, for 
she knows that his fame is a portion of the 
history of the American Nation; it will be 
written and read, and beloved long after the 
temporary excitement of this day has passed 
away. We stand by him still. We have fol- 
lowed him with a single eye and with un- 
wavering faith in times past. We marshal 
now behind him in the grand column which 
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shall go out to battle of Abram (sic) Lincoln 
of Illinois. Mark you, what has obtained 
today will obtain in November next. 

Lincoln will be elected by the people. We 
say of our candidate, God bless his mag- 
nanimous soul. [Tremendous applause.] I 
promise you that in the State of Michigan, 
which I have the honor to represent, where 
the Republican Party from the days of its 
organization to this hour never suffered a 
single defeat, we will give you for the gal- 
lant son of Illinois, and glorious standard 
bearer of the West, a round 25,000 majority.” 

In Detroit the Democratic Free Press com- 
mented that all the black Republicans were 
down in the mouth at the nomination of a 
man who was beaten by Douglas and “whose 
reputation as a beaten candidate would not 
desert him for years.” 

The Republican Detroit Daily Advertiser 
stated “that it took by surprise the majority 
of citizens * * * who had confidently ex- 
pected the nomination of Seward.” But it 
added that “the wisdom of the choice was 
readily seen and acknowledged. As soon as 
the nomination of Mr. Lincoln was confirmed 
by subsequent dispatches, without waiting 
for a choice for candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dent, extensive preparations were made for 
celebrating the event in an appropriate man- 
ner.” 


“In less than a half an hour after the re- 
ception of the news, the two brass guns of 
the Frontier Guards had been rolled out on 
the Campus Martius, and each had been fur- 
nished with 50 full cartridges. Later in the 
evening the whole front of the Advertiser 
Office was brilliantly illuminated and from a 
central window hung a banner with the 
words ‘Lincoln and Hamlin’ in large poster 
type, inscribed on it. A bonfire was started 
in the street, just in front of the office. The 
whole proceedings last night were terminated 
with one tremendous hurrah for Lincoln and 
Hamlin.” 

Around the State there were celebrations 
and mixed emotions. Owosso fired 100 guns, 
Kalamazoo 50 guns, and Pontiac, presum- 
ably less enchanted or short of powder, 
fired 33 salutes. 

The returning delegations from Michigan 
met with mixed receptions. The Niles Re- 
publican cites the reception of Delegate 
Francis Quinn: 

“Longer faces were never seen on Main 
Street. ‘Abominable,’ said one. ‘Seward has 
been beaten by some contemptible trick,’ 
said another. Finally after the elapse of a 
day or two, Quinn arrived from Chicago. 
He endeavored to rally the disappointed. 
He went around to get a subscription of 
powder. Some of them refused to give a 
cent. But enough was raised to make about 
5 small charges, and handbills appeared an- 
nouncing there would be a grand ratification 
meeting on Main Street in front of the In- 
quirer office. Saturday evening came. A 
large number of Democrats assembled, as it 
was in front of where they were to hold a 
meeting to nominate delegates to the 
county convention, and several Republicans 
and numerous boys. There being so few 
present, it was resolved that they adjourn 
to Kellogg’s Hall. Up they went some one 
hundred and fifty to hear what excuse Mr. 
Quinn had to give for the defeat of Seward.” 

Thos. Starr notes: “So bitter was the anti- 
Lincoln feeling in Michigan, sponsored by 
Chandler, that the special train of the 
Massachusetts delegation to that conven- 
tion, whose leader, John A. Andrew, won 
the Wigwam delegates to Lincoln on the 
third ballot, was all but mobbed at Detroit 
on its return trip over the Michigan Central 
Railroad.” 

In the South, the drums of war were 
heard more clearly. The gauntlet had been 
thrown down. The “house was now divid- 
ing,” and the issue would soon be drawn 
whether it would be “all one thing or all 
the other.” 


May 18 


In Springfield, Abe Lincoln had walked 
from home the morning of the nomination 
to the public square. He visited the office of 
a friend just returned from the convention 
and listened to his account of the early 
proceedings. Later, with one of his friends 
from the Illinois Journal, he tried to 
the time away at the bowling alley, but the 
alleys were all busy. They tried to play 
billiards, but the tables were all engaged. 
They then went to the newspaper office to 
hear the reports of the balloting. Shortly 
before noon, the wire came announcing a 
great victory. “We did it, glory to God,” 
wired Delegate Knapp. Lincoln shook hands 
all around and then said: 

“There’s a little woman over yonder on 
Eighth Street who is deeply interested in 
the news. I will carry it to her.” 

And he might have pondered on the pro- 
phetic words of the invocation on that his- 
toric day of the convention: 

“O, we entreat Thee, that at some future 
but not distant day, the evils which now 
invest the body politic, shall not only have 
been arrested in its progress, but wholly 
eradicated from the system.” 

And we might well ponder the concluding 
sentence: “And may the pen of the historian 
trace an intimate connection between that 
glorious consummation and the transaction 
of the convention.” 
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Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. I want to take just 
@ moment to congratulate and commend 
all who have taken part in this commem- 
oration. I particularly wish to pay my 
respects to my friend from Iowa, who has 
rendered this tribute, for his part in pre- 
senting such a beautiful and moving 
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tribute to Abraham Lincoln, a great Re- 
publican and a great American. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best accounts I have read of Lin- 
coln’s nomination in 1860 is the article 
which Philip Van Doren Stern has writ- 
ten for the NEA Service and which ap- 
peared in the Iowa City (Iowa) Press 


Citizen recently. 
Under permission granted to me, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the article: 


CANNONS FIRED IN JOY AS LINCOLN NOMINATED 
100 Years Aco 


(By Philip Van Doren Stern) 


When the Democratic National Convention 
met at Charleston, S.C., in the spring of 
1960, the party was so strong that anyone it 
nominated for the Presidency was auto- 
matically elected. 

Lincoln’s lifelong rival, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, was the obvious favorite. Most people, 
including Lincoln, thought Douglas would 
surely be the next Preseident. But Douglas 
had lost the support of the South, and the 
Buchanan administration opposed him. The 
whole political picture changed overnight 
when the Democratic convention, after drag- 
ging on for nearly 2 weeks, adjourned with- 
out agreeing upon a nomination. 

The historically impregnable party split 
into dissident groups to hold three separate 
conventions to nominate three different can- 
didates, making it difficult for any one of 
them to be elected. The new Republican 
Party, which had entered the national scene 
only 4 years before, now had a good chance 
to elect a President. 

The obvious Republican candidate was 
William H. Seward, former Governor of New 
York, U.S. Senator, and distinguished mem- 
ber of the bar. There were other possibili- 
ties—Chase, of Ohio, Bates, of Missouri, 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and many more. 
Lincoln was among them, but despite the 
name he had made for himself with Cooper 
Union speech and the tour of New England 
that followed, he was far down on the list 
although he did admit to a friend that “the 
taste (for the presidency) is in my mouth a 
little.” When he wrote those words, he 
knew the Democrats were in trouble. 

Something happened then that caught the 
imagination of the public. Richard James 
Oglesby, who was to become a Civil War 
general and the Governor of Dlinois, knew 
John Hanks, cousin of Lincoln’s dead 
mother, Nancy Hanks. John Hanks had 
seen Lincoln grow up in Indiana and had 
helped him cut fence rails when the family 
moved to Illinois in 1830. Oglesby sought 
him out, and the two men made a trip to 
a clearing near Decatur to get a few rails 
from the 30-year-old fence. 

On May 9, at the Republican State con- 
vention in Decatur, John Hanks, a lifelong 
Democrat—made a sensation by carrying 
two of the original Lincoln rails into the 
hall. Lincoln was there, and he immedi- 
ately became the “rail-splitter” candidate. 
The name stuck and became popular. 

Being nominated by the Illinois State Re- 
publican convention helped, but a long, hard 
Struggle was to be expected at the Chicago 
national convention on May 16—Seward’s 
59th birthday. 

A huge wooden structure, holding 10,000 
people and called the Wigwam, had been 
built for the convention. To it streamed 
thousands of visitors, most of whom were 
unable to get inside the building. 

It was a colorful occasion, even more 
colorful than a presidential convention is 
today. And since everyone knew that the 
men chosen might very well become the 
first Republican President, there was a tense 
air of expectancy. 

The convention was quickly organized; 
then a platform denying the right to ex- 
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tend slavery to the territories was adopted. 
On the third day, May 18, the real business 
of picking a candidate began. 

That morning a thousand of Seward's 
followers marched to the Wigwam led by a 
swaggering military band. In the big hall 
Evarts of New York presented Seward’s 
name; Judd of Illinois named Lincoln; other 
States followed with their favorite sons. 

Only Seward and Lincoln got loud ap- 
plause. When their names were seconded, 
the applause and cheering rose to a tre- 
mendous crescendo. People threw hats and 
handkerchiefs into the air as the rival 
backers tried to outshout each other. Then, 
according to an eyewitness, a Lincoln sup- 
porter, “Henry Lane of Indiana leaped upon 
a table, and, swinging hat and cane, per- 
formed like an acrobat.’ He shouted, too, 
but his voice could not be heard in that 
mighty uproar. 

After that wild outburst, the convention 
settled down to voting. The first poll gave 
Seward 173% votes; Lincoln 102; with the 
others trailing. Needed for the nomination: 
233 out of 465 votes. 

A second ballot was taken. Lincoln gained 
New Hampshire and Vermont, then Pennsyl- 
vania. These gave him 181 votes against 
Seward’s 184. 

On the third and final ballot Lincoln ran 
up to 23114 with only 1% needed to win. 
Cartter of Ohio rose to cast four of his 
State’s votes, and the crowd suddenly be- 
came quiet. Cartter was known for his 
stutter, and he stuttered as he spoke: 

“I rise—Mr. Chairman—to announce the 
change of four votes of Ohio from Mr. 
Chase—to—Mr. Lincoln.” 

The silence held for a brief moment, then 
the crowd roared out. Someone signaled to 
@ man stationed on the roof with a signal 
cannon, yelling to him: 

“Fire the salute. Abe Lincoln is nom- 
inated.” 

The cannon told thousands of people out- 
side what had happened, and the Wigwam 
was suddenly surrounded by a sea of noise. 
The roar of the crowd was punctuated by the 
resounding boom of exploding gunpowder 
as the cannon was fired, reloaded, and fired 
again and again. 

The smell of gunpowder drifted down to 
the people outside; it came in through the 
open doors of the Wigwam, and hung heavily 
in the spring air. 

The acrid odor was soon to become familiar 
to many of the young men who were shout- 
ing their heads off in Chicago that day. And 
they would hear the sound of cannon again. 
Sumter was less than a year away. 


Mr. Speaker, adding to the significance 
of this event is an address on Abraham 
Lincoln which was made last year by 
Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president of 
Howard University. The address was 
made before the Michigan Legislature as 
part of the sesquicentennial observance 
of Lincoln’s birth and it certainly 
has a place among the words which have 
been spoken today. Under unanimous 
consent I include it in the REcorD as a 
part of these proceedings, as follows: 

AN ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN By Dr. 
Morpgecal W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF How- 
ARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE 
JOINT CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN LEGIS- 
LATURE, FEBRUARY 12, 1959 
(Foreword by Hon. Louis C. Cramton, Rep- 

resentative from Lapeer County: Mr. Presi- 

dent, Mr. Speaker, distinguished guests, 
members of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of Michigan, through this joint 
session of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the State of Michigan, which in 
1861-65 gave such loyal and heroic support to 
Abraham Lincoln in his wise and courageous 
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leadership in our Nation's greatest crisis, in 
his demonstration of the capacity of this 
Nation to rule itself, joins with the Nation 
and the wide world today in paying tribute 
to him as the exponent of real democracy, 
the worldwide symbol for human freedom. 
It was 150 years ago today that this great 
leader was born. On this great occasion we 
are highly privileged to have with us to voice 
the day’s message, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., a great institution, with worldwide in- 
fluence; himself a splendid example of the 
rich heritage of human capacity and vision 
his race has brought to the world since 
Abraham Lincoln’s leadership made this Na- 
tion actually a nation of free men. It is my 
privilege to present to you my very generous 
friend, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, who will give 
to us today’s address.) 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cramton, 
distinguished members of the Senate and 
House of the great State of Michigan, I am 
deeply grateful to you for the privilege which 
you give me today of joining you in medi- 
tative appreciation of our great leader, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the man whose name is the 
greatest of all names connected with popular 
government in the history of the world. I 
have come to you today, bearing in my heart 
a deep sense of personal indebtedness to this 
man, for I am a child of slaves. My father 
was a slave and my mother was born a slave. 
Both of them were set free by Abraham 
Lincoln. Along with the deep sense of debt 
which I bear in my heart toward him is an- 
other which is akin to it, namely, the sense 
of debt which I bear toward you and for your 
kindred in this State who, under the leader- 
ship of Abraham Lincoln, made so very large 
an investment of devotion and suffering in 
that cause which made it possible for us to 
be free. I know that if that humble minor- 
ity to which I belong could be aware that I 
am here today they would want me to tell 
you that they will never forget these things. 
They will remember the name of Abraham 
Lincoln and the citizens of these free States 
as long as they live, and they will cherish 
these revered memories and hand them down 
to their children and their children’s chil- 
dren until the end of time. 

I want to thank the members of this sen- 
ate and house because your interest in this 
minority is still vibrantly alive. In recent 
years you have responded in a wonderful 
manner to the leadership of the Honorable 
Louis C. Cramton in the house, by crossing 
all party lines to establish a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act in this State, which 
undertakes to provide an open door of eco- 
nomic opportunity for every citizen, regard- 
less of his race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Several years ago I had the privilege 
of coming here to attend a banquet which 
was given in honor of Mr. Cramton, at which 
time outstanding Members of this body and 
your distinguished Governor heaped honors 
upon him for his diligent and unwearying 
devotion to the passage of this Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and for the outstanding 
character of his devotion to the public good. 
My heart throbbed with joy at this banquet, 
for I have known and loved Mr. Cramton for 
82 years. He is the best living example of 
Abraham Lincoln whom I know of in this 
world. 

In undertaking to talk with you about 
Abraham Lincoln today I must approach 
him from that angle of his life which in- 
terests me most deeply. I am a teacher of 
young men and women. Among my grad- 
uates who give me greatest pride are a few 
who have become distinguished servants of 
humanity in the field of the public life. I 
am always searching for those qualities in 
men of distinction which have proved ef- 
fective in the public life, hoping to be able 
to speak with my students about those 
qualities in such wise as to cause them to 
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study and to reflect upon them, with the 
purpose of making these qualities a part of 
the basic ingredients of their lives. Of all 
the men in the public life of the world who 
have deeply impressed me in this respect, 
Abraham Lincoln is one who grows on my 
affections year by year. The qualities of 
his heart and mind are remarkable, beyond 
measure, in their fitness and power to sus- 
tain and to transform the institutions of 
the democratic public life. Now if you will 
remember that this is a school teacher and 
a child of slaves talking with you, having 
perhaps a bigger message in his heart than 
he is able fully to articulate, you will try 
to think with me as I speak. In this way 
your own intuitions will supplement what I 
have to say and may turn an otherwise 
stumbling effort into a matter of power. 

For the purposes of our mediation I want 
to divide the life of Abraham Lincoln into 
three periods. The first period, from 1809 
to 1854, I would call the period of prepara- 
tion during which his great personal powers 
were in the making. The second period, 
from 1854 to 1860, I would call the period 
of political creation, in which, under great 
difficulties, he nournished and brought to 
leadership in the Nation a political vehicle 
of decisive power. The third period, from 
1861 to 1865, the period of victorious 
achievement, during which, under the pres- 
sure of violence, suffering, and death he ob- 
tained the great political ends for which the 
world reveres him—the emancipation of the 
slaves and the preservation of the Union. 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF LINCOLN’S LIFE 
1809-54 

The great work of emancipating the slaves 
and the preservation of the Union, for 
which Abraham Lincoln will be remembered 
throughout the ages, was done in the last 
of the three periods from 1861-65, and 
the decisive political events preceding this 
great work were brought to pass in the pe- 
riod from 1854 to 1860. It has been custom- 
ary to pass over this first period of 45 years 
in a cursory manner as if it were really of 
very little importance. It appears that 
Abraham Lincoln himself rather thought of 
it in this way. He was a man who spent 
very little time thinking about the days of 
his boyhood and early manhood. When peo- 
ple tried to make a great deal of it, he said, 
“Why, it is a great folly to attempt to make 
anything out of me or my early life. It can 
all be condensed into a single sentence, and 
that sentence you will find in Gray’s Elegy: 
“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
When an effort was made, just before he be- 
came President of the United States, to have 
him speak about this period at great length, 
he did consent one time to sum it up in 500 
words. He wrote these words as though his 
real life had begun in 1854. He spoke of 
the limited heritage which he received from 
his parents. His father and mother were 
poor. He was born in a log cabin and lived 
under very crude conditions in frontier 
communities of Kentucky, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois where there were many animals and 
few men. His father was a man of little 
learning, and in his own boyhood he had 
little chance for schooling. There was only 
a very simple three-R school with very poor 
teachers available, and he was able to get 
only about 12 months of schooling in that. 
He confessed that when he was about 21 
years of age he did not know very much, and 
that thereafter he never had a chance to 
learn, except by his own efforts. He reviewed 
the two or three little jobs he had. He 
mentions with some pride and joy his ex- 
perience as a captain in the Black Hawk 
War. He calls very brief attention to his 
three terms in the State legislature and his 
one term in Congress, speaking of them as if 
these terms of office had yielded very little 
satisfaction, because he left them both for 
the practice of law in the small towns and 
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country circuits, not presenting himself 
again for either State or national office. 
He described himself modestly as a man 6 
feet 4 inches tall, but he did not tell you 
that he was also a gangling, loose-jointed, 
long-legged man, with long arms and big 
hands, a great big head, with serious lines 
in his face, deep and melancholy. He prob- 
ably wore his clothes as if his trousers were 
unpressed and coat hanging loose, as long as 
he lived. He was just an ordinary man. 
One of those who knew him well says, lately, 
that the father of his wife spoke of him 
with derogation as being a man of “‘the poor 
white trash” whom he did not want his 
daughter to marry. In fact, that is the way 
he would have been classified if he had 
lived in Virginia whence his father and 
mother came. 

But there was a whole lot more to the life 
of Abraham Lincoln in those first 45 years 
than he himself took time to mention. For 
in those 45 years this man developed by his 
own efforts one of the most powerful groups 
of qualifications for political leadership ever 
to be found in history. These are the quali- 
ties which made him the power that he was 
from 1854 to 1861, when he became President 
of the United States, and which led him in 
the years 1861 to 1865 to become the Emanci- 
pator of the slaves and the preserver of the 
Union. 


A VIVID AND POWERFUL ETHICAL DISPOSITION 


Now what are those qualities? First of 
all, Abraham Lincoln developed in those 
early years a vivid and powerful ethical dis- 
position which he made radically applicable 
to every human being whom he touched— 
whatever his race, color, creed, sex, or na- 
tional origin—and he extended it even to 
animals. He was especially sensitive in the 
presence of cruelty, either to men or animals, 
and often found it impossible to pass by an 
animal in distress. 

This was no quality merely given to him. 
Maybe the greatest part—the instinctive 
part—was given to him, but he cultivated 
the rest of it deliberately and thoughtfully. 
He had the same experience that most of us 
have when we pass by a man or an animal 
suffering from cruelty or distress. He got a 
message from his heart which told him: 
“This is your kinsman and he is hurt. Are 
you going to help him?” Again and again in 
his life he tried to pass by, but again and 
again he would come back deliberately, 
thoughtfully, and help that man or help 
that animal. He kept this up constantly 
until it became an habitual disposition of 
his life, and it never weakened until the day 
he died. He was never able to look on 
cruelty complacently. He was never able to 
look at men and women who suffered from 
any unjust cause without feeling identified 
with them. This is where he got his great 
conviction that slavery was wrong, that the 
cruelty connected with slavery was wrong, 
that a cruel thing like this had no business 
to exist on this earth, and that somehow or 
other it ought to be done away with. There 
is no place on record where he ever said any- 
thing different from that. He said it over 
and over again, because it was a considered 
judgment, arising from the heart, confirmed 
by the reflections of deliberate intelligence 
and nourished as a part of his life. 


A THOROUGH ACCEPTANCE OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


In the second place, Abraham Lincoln was 
@ man who had a thorough grasp of the 
meaning of the Declaration of Independence, 
and he accepted the radically transitive uni- 
versal ethics of that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with all his heart. I do not mean 
merely that he accepted it intellectually. He 
accepted it as a part of his very being. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had one of the most precious 
habits that a man can have in this world— 
the habit of prolonged aloneness in medita- 
tion and in thought. Being impressed by the 
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language of the Declaration of Independence, 
for example, he would go off with it by him- 
self, or he would sit alone by the fire when 
there was no one at home but himself or 
when other people were sleeping. Then, 
wrapping his long legs around the chair ang 
putting his arms on the back of the chair, 
he would read the words alone, asking him- 
self, “Now, just what was it that these men 
had in mind when they wrote these words?” 
Of all the politically significant words writ- 
ten on paper, these were the most precious 
to him: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter it or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government.” 

These words he turned over and over in 
his mind until the spirit of them possessed 
him through and through, and until he felt 
the electric possibilities of them in all the 
aspects of his being—intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual. Of these words he said, “I have 
never had a feeling politically that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave 
liberty, not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but I hope to the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that in 
due time the weight would be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men.” 

Whenever you hear him speak about “the 
Union” this is what he is talking about. He 
is never talking merely about the physical 
union of men in the physical territory of 
the United States. He is talking about that 
Union ‘conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal”—the most hopeful community of life, 
the most powerful community of life, the 
most creative community of life in the world. 
And when he said that, above all things, he 
wished to preserve the Union, this is what 
he meant. He felt that these words of the 
Declaration of Independence were the elec- 
tric cord sweeping through the entire Dec- 
laration of Independence, the foundation 
and inspiration of the Constitution of the 
United States, and that there was no cruelty, 
no evil, no neglect of human rights or human 
welfare that could long endure in the pres- 
ence of their moving and cleansing power. 


A MASTERFUL POWER OF COMMUNICATION 


In the third place, Abraham Lincoln ac- 
quired in early life a masterful power of 
communication. In all the history of public 
political speech there is no man in this 
country who ever had a greater power tha: 
Abraham Lincoln. It was an intellectual 
power, because he was a thoughtful man 
who gathered his facts and arranged his 
arguments with great care. He carefully 
studied grammar. He studied the language 
of the Bible and pondered it and absorbed 
it in his system. He studied mathematics, 
not in order that he might become a mathe- 
matician, but that he might reason precisely, 
consecutively, and with a clear and powerful 
relatedness. But there was something more 
than intellectual power in his speaking. 
There was a moral power and often persua- 
sive moral beauty in what he said. He re- 
spected and loved the people to whom he 
was speaking. He believed in the capacity 
of the most ordinary man to understand the 
most profound ethical and political truths, 
if he needed them for his life. And when 
he spoke to such men he was not making an 
oration of words. He was speaking what he 
deeply believed. He was speaking directly 
and simply as if the fate of the World were 
depending upon his being understood. 
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Sometimes when he spoke his rugged, mel- 
ancholy face would light up like a lamp and 
throw a glow of persuasive beauty to the 
very ends of the auditorium. People loved 
him, believed in him, flocked to him, be- 
cause he bought their allegiance with the 
gold of sincerity and clarity that came to 
them from a pure heart. 


HABITUALLY SIMPLE AND TRUTHFUL IN 
INDIVIDUAL RELATIONS 


Another of his great qualities—the 
fourth—was his habituation of himself in 
his actions to simple and truthful relation- 
ships with individual human beings. You 
can see this nowhere better than in his prac- 
tice of the law. If a client had a crooked or 
an unjust case, he would not take it if he 
knew it beforehand. If he took the case and 
found out afterwards that the cause was 
crooked or unjust, he would do everything 
consistent with the law to get out of it. He 
was helpless to use his best powers in the 
presence of the necessity to defend cruelty 
or crookedness. But if you had an honest 
case, very often the first thing he would try 
to do was to see whether he could adjust it 
without going into court, and especially if 
the case involved cruelty and injustice, he 
would put his whole life and soul into that 
case. He would address himself to the jury 
in simple, direct, and unadorned speech, 
and when he came to the cruelty involved, 
his language would sometimes burn with a 
fire of indignation as if to scorch the very 
ground on which he stood. And when he 
had finished, what did he charge you? Just 
about what it would take to buy the gro- 
ceries arid to take care of the most ordinary 
expenses of living. He did not take your 
case for the accumulation of money. He 
took it for the joy of setting things right, 
for the privilege of being vehicular toward 
the establishment of justice. 


A SENSE OF HAVING GREAT UNSPENT POWER 


Along toward the end of this preparatory 
period of his life, the fifth quality developed 
within him, which is remarkable to think 
about: he developed a sense of having great 
unspent power and a sense of melancholy 
distress because that power in him had 
never had a chance to be used up fully in 
some great cause. He walked about con- 
scious of that power and with the feeling 
that some day the occasion would arise 
when he would use it for everything that 
he had in him. He respected that occasion 
and looked toward it, afar off, with melan- 
choly hope, and because he respected that 
far off occasion, he never would sell his 
powers cheaply. He would not sell them 
for money. He was a poor man and the 
powers he had could have made him a great 
corporation lawyer and could have gotten 
him riches quickly, if he had gone to the 
big city; but he knew that what he had 
was too precious for money and he would 
not sell it so. He would not sell it either 
in order to cheat people out of their votes. 
In the first election in which he ever sought 
Office, he said simply, “I am humble Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I have been solicited by my 
friends to become a candidate for the legis- 
lature. My politics are short and sweet. 
Iam in favor of a national bank. I am in 
favor of the internal improvement system 
and a high protective tariff. These are 
my sentiments. If elected, I shall be thank- 
ful, if not it will be the same.” And al- 
though he went to the State capital three 
times and to Congress once, as the elected 
representative of the people, he quit them 
both with very great dissatisfaction of heart, 
because he was occupying political power 
and moving about among men who accepted 
Political power without having any great 
cause at stake. For him to be in political 
office with no great cause to use up his 
Powers, was too cheap an occupation. He 
did not like it. He did not want it. He 
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stayed at home, nourishing his powers, wait- 
ing for a great and worthy day to come. 

Now I want to suggest that here in this 
preparatory period of his life Abraham Lin- 
coln developed five of the greatest possible 
human qualities: (1) A vivid and powerful 
ethical disposition, livingly applied to every 
type of human being, urging him to respect 
them, to deal truthfully with them and to 
allow his compassion to go out to them 
whenever they were cruelly treated or left 
alone with struggles that they could not 
endure; (2) a wholehearted devotion to the 
Declaration of Independence, so that the 
city of justice which he saw when he read 
it lived in his mind’s eye like a city built 
by God. He longed to be of great use to that 
city, and would rather have died than to 
have betrayed it; (3) remarkable powers of 
communication: simple and direct speech to 
people whom he loved, unadorned and never 
mixed with deceit; the marshaling of facts 
accurately and honorably, the drawing of 
conclusions with inexorable logic; réverent 
of truth, and at times throbbing with a pas- 
sionate devotion to justice which caused his 
face to radiate with hope and expectancy; 
(4) a sustained habit of simplicity and 
truthfulness in his everyday actions affect- 
ing ordinary people. When he practiced law 
in a circuit of 14 different counties, he met 
and served a multitude of men whose names 
were without celebrity of any kind. He 
saluted them with courtesy, served them 
truthfully and honorably, loved them and 
enjoyed their trust. They called him “Hon- 
est Abe” and knew that he was a man who 
was utterly reliable, who when he gave his 
word meant what he said and would do it, 
whatever it cost him in time or effort or 
money; (5) a great sense of power residing 
in him—intellectual power, moral power, 
spiritual power locked up with an immense 
energy of devotion—but power waiting for a 
great and worthy occasion of use, not to be 
sold cheaply, not to be used for the heaping 
up of money, nor merely to buy high office. 
There was only one piece of goods he wanted 
most eagerly to buy—a great cause that 
would consume his powers as a great fire 
consumes wood. That cause came to him 
in 1854 when the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. The whole country was shocked 
with a sense of crises that swept like wild- 
fire into every State of the North and it 
swept into the heart of Abraham Lincoln. 
He knew that his hour had come. At once 
he laid aside everything and straightway 
went where he could place himself at the 
disposal of a powerful inward necessity to 
strengthen the people in this crisis, for the 
life and death struggle between slavery and 
the Union which he loved. 


SECOND PERIOD OF LINCOLN’S LIFE—1854—60 


One who reads the history of the second 
period of Abraham Lincoln’s life, from 1854 
to 1860 will find him giving an unparalleled 
devotion to political action. First of all, he 
made a decisive change in party allegiance. 
He was a Whig, but he saw that the struggle 
with slavery required something better than 
the split allegiance of Whiggism. He looked 
at the Democrat Party and saw that it had 
kneeled beyond recovery to the slave system. 
He looked at the possibility of coalition 
across the Whig and Democrat lines, and he 
saw the weakest, the most flabby, the most 
untrustworthy combinations of men on the 
basis of self-interest, and his heart repudi- 
ated what he saw. He looked around again 
and saw a new party, with only 120,000 votes 
over the entire Nation, but it had a pro- 
gram. It said in effect: “Our program has 
just two parts. One: slavery is wrong; two: 
we are going to stop it. We are going to 
leave it in the States where it is already 
established, because the Constitution pro- 
vides that it has a right to be there, but we 
are going to shut the door to all the western 
territories, and not a step in that direction 
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will it be allowed to advance.” Abraham 
Lincoln liked that program. It was simple. 
It was unequivocal. It corresponded to the 
way he felt about slavery, corresponded to 
what he thought about the preservation of 
the Union. It constituted a cause to which 
he could devote all his powers. And this he 
unreservedly did. 


SINGLE-MINDED AND IMMEASURABLE POLITICAL 
DEVOTION 


Lincoln was not blind. He knew that it 
would normally take over two million votes 
to bring a party to national power in this 
country, but the difference between 120,000 
votes and 2 million votes was not big enough 
to overawe him. He felt and knew that he 
was a man of power and that with the help 
of God he and his earnest associates, with 
single-mindedness devotion, could make up 
that difference. This capacity for single- 
minded and immeasurable devotion Abra- 
ham Lincoln most certainly had. In the 
history of parties in this country there is 
nowhere a record of devotion superior to that 
which this man Lincoln put into the build- 
ing of the Republican Party between the 
years 1854 and 1860. In this undertaking he 
subordinated entirely his personal ambition 
to hold political office. He saw with clear 
eyes that unless a party devoting its whole 
life unequivocally to the restriction of the 
growth of the slave system and the deliver- 
ance of the Union from the danger of domin- 
ance by that system, could be brought to 
effective power, no office would be fit to have. 
And so when public office was set before him 
again and again he would not take it. “I 
have a duty to perform,” he thought, “I must 
do everything in my power to put this party 
into shape to come to power. This is the 
power that alone can be decisive”. Three 
times in 2 years he sacrificed his own per- 
sonal ambition to put somebody else ahead 
of him because he believed it to be good for 
the party. 


UTMOST USE OF HIS POWERS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


He put all of his remarkable powers of 
communication at the disposal of his cause. 
He sought out and obtained direct con- 
frontation with Douglas, the greatest propo- 
nent of slavery, and conducted a series of 
debates with him, which turned out to be 
one of the most determinative debates ever 
carried on in the world. He took the pro- 
gram of the Republican Party and ex- 
pounded it from every helpful angle that 
deep moral conviction and logic could con- 
ceive; he defended it from every angle that 
sincerity and logic could command, until by 
his convictions and his thought he had es- 
tablished it in an impregnable and persua- 
sive position. 

When he began this series of debates and 
speeches in the Illinois senatorial campaign 
in 1858 he was scarcely known outside of 
Illinois. When he had completed them, the 
most intelligent and resourceful men on the 
eastern seaboard sent for this man of the 
one-horse towns and crowded Cooper Union 
in New York to hear him. If ever there 
were any of us who felt contemptuous to- 
ward a man of no university education— 
toward a poor man of no cultural family 
background and no university education— 
let us read again this speech produced by 
one who was called “‘the poor white trash.” 
Let us read again his powerful putting to- 
gether of historic facts; let us read again 
the masterful analysis of the arguments of 
the swpporters of the slave system; let us 
observe again the intellectual power and 
moral sagacity with which he reduced the 
whole thesis of the slave masters to a de- 
mand that slavery henceforth be considered 
not only lawful but right. Then let us be- 
hold this gangling awkward son of the fron- 
tier, ignited from the depths of his being by 
moral conviction about the wrongness of 
slavery and its fateful danger to the Union, 
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and with his rude melancholy face glowing 
with persuasive light, holding this great 
audience of intelligent and resourceful New 
Yorkers and easterners in all but breathless 
silence, as he commandingly called them to 
put aside everything and support this Re- 
publican movement with all their hearts to 
halt the onward march of this wrong and 
evil thing and to put it in a place where it 
could no longer imperil the life of the Un- 
ion. Here indeed, once again from the 
humblest depths of life, there had come a 
man of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
power of the highest significance for all 
mankind. 


AN UNCANNY SENSE OF STRATEGY 


There is just one more quality appearing 
in this second period of Abraham Lincoln’s 
life which I wish to comment upon. The 
man acquired an uncanny sense of strategy. 
In the Illinois senatorial elections of 1858, 
he daringly followed this sense of strategy 
against the advice of all his friends, in a 
manner which was decisive in securing the 
national political victory of his cause. 

This remarkable sense of strategy grew 
out of a quality in his life which only ap- 
pears in the lives of men who have an 
unusual faith in the operative power of 
moral sincerity. There is an opposite but 
corollary conviction which they have. It is 
the conviction that evil is incapable of per- 
fect organization. This means that the sup- 
porters of righteous causes are not always 
obliged to overcome evil by the possession of 
overwhelming power to break it down and 
drag it out. There is always operating 
among the supporters of evil causes a tend- 
ency toward internal disintegration and self 
defeat. If they can be steadily confronted 
with the vigilant and sustained cohesion of 
men of righteous purpose, who give evidence 
of growing power, the supporters of the forces 
of evil will tend somewhere to crack inter- 
nally and to facilitate their own defeat. 
There came a time when Lincoln saw this 
possibility at work in the proslavery forces. 

He saw it in the initial and growing oppo- 
sition of pro-slavery extremists, to one of 
the most honorable qualities in Stephen 
Douglas, the greatest leader of the pro- 
slavery forces; namely, against his disposi- 
tion to affirm that the doctrine of “squatter” 
or popular sovereignty, in which he believed, 
admitted the possibility that a particular 
territory might, by its own vote, keep slavery 
out of its own boundaries. Douglas had 
honestly affirmed this opinion in the con- 
gressional debates on the Kansas constitu- 
tion, and in doing so he had greatly angered 
the extreme pro-slavery forces in the South. 
Lincoln saw that if Douglas were skillfully 
questioned in the senatorial debates in IIli- 
nois, he would be led by his ambition to be 
reelected to the Senate, to reaffirm this belief 
in the right of a particular territory to ex- 
clude slavery, in spite of the language of 
the recent Dred Scott decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which held that there was no 
lawful way in which a territory could do 
this. Lincoln saw that in so doing, Douglas 
this time would anger the extreme pro- 
slavery forces in the South. Lincoln saw 
that if Douglas were skillbeing unendurably 
angered, the extreme proslavery forces 
would split the Democrat Party rather than 
to support Douglas for the presidency in 
1860, and that this split would open the way 
whereby in the national elections of 1860 
victory would be possible for the Republican 
cause opposed to the extension of simvery. 
Lincoln meditated long upon a strategem to 
produce these results. 

Lincoln’s friends opposed such stratagem 
on the grounds that it would make it quite 
possible for Lincoln and the Republican 
Party to be defeated by Douglas in the IIli- 
nois senatorial elections. Lincoln admitted 
this possibility, but counting up the cost to 
himself and to his party he concluded that 
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even such a loss would be worth enduring 
in order to bring the Republican Party and 
its cause to national victory in 1860. So, at 
Freeport, Ill., on August 27, 1858, in the 
second debate with Douglas, he proposed the 
determinative question. Just as he fore- 
saw, Douglas answered honestly and un- 
equivocally: “In my opinion the people of a 
territory can, by lawful means, exclude 
slavery from their limits prior to the forma- 
tion of a State constitution. * * * It mat- 
ters not what the Supreme Court may here- 
after decide as to the abstract question 
whether slavery may or may not go into a 
territory under the Constitution, the people 
have the lawful means to introduce it or ex- 
clude it as they please.” 

This was the answer which Lincoln sought 
and foresaw. It came to be the most im- 
portant question and answer in the entire 
series of debates, for it probably determined 
the destiny of the Nation in relation to slav- 
ery. In Milinois, the results turned out to 
be just what Lincoln's friends had feared. 
Even some Republicans in Illinois joined 
with the Democrats in elated support of 
Douglas, and Lincoln was defeated for the 
Illinois Senate. 

But the national results which Lincoln 
foresaw came swiftly to pass. When the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention nominated 
Douglas for the Presidency on a platform in 
support of popular (squatter) sovereignty, 
the hard core of extreme proslavery forces 
in the South were so embittered that they 
walked out of the convention. They were 
not going to endure the folly of agreeing 
with any condition under which slavery 
could be shut out of any State or territory. 
This exodus split the Democrat Party. 
Thereafter, Breckenridge was nominated to 
represent the hard core of proslavery ex- 
tremists, and two Democrat Parties went 
into the national election against the Re- 
publicans who had now nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for the Presidency. The election 
was further complicated by the entry of a 
four-splinter party. 

The Republican Party, with its declared 
purpose of halting the extension of slavery 
had been so nurtured in solidarity—so 
strongly cohesive—that it came out of the 
election with 1,860,000 votes—almost 16 
times the voters polled in 1852 and 40 per- 
cent more votes than they polled in 1856. 
And although the combined opposition of 
three parties polled an overwhelmingly larger 
volume of 2,810,000 votes, the split in the 
Democrat Party proved to be decisive. No 
one of the three opposition parties reached a 
higher vote than the 1,370,000 votes which 
went to Douglas. The Republican Party 
with 1,860,000 popular votes and 180 elec- 
toral votes had won the election. The cause 
dedicated to the halting of slavery was 
chosen to control the Nation. 

Abraham Lincoln awoke one morning to 
find that in less than 6 years he had nurtured 
the Republican forces opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery into full maturity and had 
projected them into the control of the Na- 
tion. He stood there trembling like a boy— 
@ man whose only previous experience in 
public administration had been the post 
office job of a one-horse town, where he could 
carry all the daily mail in his hat, had been 
elected to the Presidency of the United States. 
By one of the most remarkable rises to power 
in history, he now had come to the place 
where he had the power to do the one thing 
of all he most desired—to halt the westward 
march of the slave system and to place it back 
where it could no longer threaten the destiny 
of the Union which he loved. 


COMPASSION FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 

Now I come to the third and last period in 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. In this period I 
wish to concentrate attention entirely upon 
a quality which first appeared in the early 
days of his conflict with the slave system, 
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but which reached its greatest development 
only in this third period; namely his com- 
passion toward the people of the South. 

In the earliest days of Abraham Lincoln’s 
fight against slavery he learned how to do 
what is almost impossible; how to fight an 
evil cause without entertaining malice ang 
enmity toward the men who support that 
evil cause. He hated slavery but he never 
hated the slaveowners or the people of the 
South as a group. When he agreed, as he 
did agree, that the Constitution required him 
to leave slavery alone in the Southern States, 
he did not agree to this merely for the sake 
of taking a political position. He agreed to 
it because he believed in the righteousness 
of this position and because he intended to 
be loyal to it. Abraham Lincoln did not feel 
that the people of the South were different in 
any fundamental respect from the people of 
the North. He did not feel that they sup- 
ported the slave system, because there was 
some peculiar element in their human make- 
up which inevitably required them to do this. 
He knew that the people of the South had not 
hatched the slave system. The people of the 
North were just as much responsible for the 
development of the slave system as the peo- 
ple of the South. Moreover, he knew that 
there were hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of white people in the South who 
held no slaves, and would like to get rid of 
the slave system, but now that the slave sys- 
tem had come to be the only working eco- 
nomic system in the South, they did not 
know how to get rid of it. He was not sure 
that he himself would know how to get rid 
of the slave system if he were then so situ- 
ated in the South. Instead of hating the 
southerners, therefore, his compassion went 
out to them with a loving heart. He knew 
that the slave system was injurious to them 
as well as to the Nation, and he wanted to 
bring it about some day that they would be 
in a position to put the slave system aside, 
and to unite freely in their hearts with their 
brethren of the North in support of the 
Union. He wanted to keep them in the 
Union so that a Union committed by ma- 
jority leadership to the proposition that all 
men are created free and equal could be 
decisively helpful to them in working out a 
way to overcome the slave system and to 
establish complete freedom from it in their 
institutions and in their hearts. 

One of the most beautiful things about 
Abraham Lincoln’s thinking during this pe- 
riod of his life was this: that although he 
was obliged to approve the taking of arms, 
and to justify and to carry through the 
killing of men in battle, never did he, under 
any circumstances, allow the actualities of 
war to alter his compassion for the people 
of the South or to harden him into hating 
them or into despising them. When, on the 
one hand, some of his advisers urged him to 
despise them and to let them go their evil 
ways into secession, and when, on the other 
hand, some of his advisers urged him to take 
advantage of the secession, to break his per- 
sonal and his party pledges and vindictively 
to free the slaves in spite of the Constitution 
to the contrary, his answer was always sub- 
stantially the same, “I will not do it. They 
are still members of the Union. It is my 
purpose that they shall remain so. If we 
keep faith with them and do our full duty 
in bringing the expansion of slavery to an 
end, we can eventually find a way to do 
away with slavery in their midst, with their 
consent and cooperation. In all these mat- 
ters I am the one who is responsible, and I 
must have some principle of my own to act 
upon. It is my duty to do this and I will 
do it.” 

Not only did he persist in his compassion, 
he reached out his hand in loving solicitude, 
endeavoring to persuade them. “Brothers,” 


he said in effect, “you have made a great 
You have seceded from the Union, 
You have taken 


mistake, 
which is precious to us all. 
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up arms against your country in order to 
advance a cause which will destroy the 
Union. You would not have done this but 
for the evil influence of the system of 
slavery on your institutions and in your 
hearts. Come now, give up the slaves. I 
will have the Government of the United 
States compensate you with money in full 
for every slave that you give up.” This was 
the length to which compassion took him 
and held him until the day when he met 
the Captain of Eternity in a decisive way. 

There came a time when the Union’s cause 
had lost so many battles that it looked as 
if victory was going to be impossible. He 
saw, instead, that the proslavery armies, 
with the help of 414 million slaves, could 
possibly win the war, destroy the Union, 
and set up slavery permanently. A greater 
disaster was not conceivable to his mind. 
Down on his knees, he came to recognize 
that the hand controlling this war was 
not his own. The living God Himself 
was now in charge of events and through 
these events He was speaking to him, saying 
“Abe, Iam vetoing your plan to leave slavery 
alone in the South. I want the slaves set 
free now. As Commander in Chief of the 
Armies of the Union you have the right 
to do it, and you have the power to do it. 
It will bless the slaves for you to do it. It 
will bless the South for you to do it, and 
it will save and bless the Union for you to 
do it. I want you, Abe, to do it now.” And 
on his knees Abraham Lincoln heard the 
Captain of Eternity and rose with a reverent 
determination to do it. On a day thereafter 
when he took his pen in hand to sign the 
Emancipation Proclamation which could, 
supported by the 13th amendment, free all 
the slaves, and free the body and the soul 
of the South and of the Union from the 
curse of slavery, he found that his hand 
was trembling. “Wait, a moment,” he is 
reported to have said to the man who was 
near him, “I am about to sign the most im- 
portant paper that any man can sign in the 
world and my whole soul is in it. Let no 
trembling of my hand appear in _ this 
signature.” 

And so it came about that he who in all 
humility had seen no honorable way to deal 
with slavery except to halt its western prog- 
ress while leaving it alone in the South— 
no doubt for years and years to come—now 
saw that God had given him the privilege 
to wipe it out entirely. And he did it with 
a heart full of gratitude and of trembling 
joy. 

The suffering of Lincoln and of the Na- 
tion did not cease after the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The northern armies lost in 
battle, again and again. The number of the 
dead piled up and up. The monetary re- 
sources in the banks were giving out. The 
enormous cost of the war in men was so 
great that riots began happening in the 
Northern States and some men refused to 
register to go into the Army. Abraham Lin- 
coln was about to lose the election, in the 
midst of divided counsel and for want of 
face. But just a few days before the elec- 
tion, Sherman marched into Atlanta. Grant 
and his men laid hold on some victories. 
The people, moved by these things, flew back 
to Lincoln because they trusted and loved 
him, and reelected him President by an 
overwhelming vote. With the armies mov- 
ing toward victory and the people once again 
united, what did he do, when he came to his 
second inaugural address? What would you 
have done? What would Napoleon have 
done? What would any conqueror in the 
history of the world have done, that you 
know about? In all probability, he would 
have given his heart to the hardening proc- 
ess of war and would have stood up at the 
inaugural and said to the people of the 
South, “You can see all the suffering that 
you have brought upon yourselves and your 
country. You can see now that your cause 
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is becoming hopeless. You can see that we 
are justified in the most ruthless dealings 
with you in order to bring this war to an 
end. You are not fit candidates for merci- 
ful dealings in any way.” But he did not 
do this. No, his compassion for the people 
of the South was, by this time, too great for 
such thinking. He did not want them to be 
defeated in that way. He did not want them 
groveling in humiliation before his feet. 
What did he say? 

“The Almighty has His own purposes. Woe 
unto the world because of offenses—for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh. 
If we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses, which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove and that He 
gives both the North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do 
we pray—that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondman’s 250 years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with 
another drawn with the sword as was said 
3,000 years ago, so still it must be said, 
‘The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ ”’ 

What then did he do? His compassion 
was so deep and so thoughtful that instead 
of scorning and branding his brethren, in- 
stead of threatening and humiliating them, 
he put his arm around them in suffering and 
said, “This suffering that we are enduring 
together, we together have brought upon 
ourselves from the hands of a just God who 
is displeased with what both of us have 
done about slavery.’’ The fact is that his 
compassion had deepened more than ever, 
for just a few days before the inaugural 
address he had once more sought to have his 
Cabinet promote a joint resolution in both 
Houses of Congress offering the Southern 
States $400 million in U.S. bonds, to be al- 
lotted among them in proportion to the 
property in slaves which each had lost. He 
saw the greatness of their suffering and his 
heart went out to them in their need. He 
wanted with all his heart to hasten their 
recovery, and to hasten their return to the 
Union. 

When the war was over and the victory 
was won, and when his advisers wanted to 
know, “Whom shall we seek to hang; upon 
whom shall we lay the retribution of death?” 
“Nobody” was the answer of his compassion- 
ate heart. “These are our brothers. Tell 
them the gate is open. Let them come home 
and let us work together for the rebuilding 
of the Union.” 

An assassin killed him. But what more 
could it mean to him to be physically shot 
down? For 4 long years he had been killed 
all the day long by the continuing obliga- 
tion to carry on a war against his brothers. 
For him to die was nothing. He knew all 
along that he was expendable and might 
have been killed at any time. Some men 
looked at him lying in death and said, “Well, 
at last he is dead. He ought to be dead. 
He should have been dead long ago. Blessed 
be the man who killed him.” But today we 
all know that the Lord laid on him the in- 
iquity of us all, that with his stripes we 
all were healed, and that with the 4 years 
of his dying and at length by his physical 
death, God redeemed this Union from slav- 
ery and purified her soul. 

How beautiful upon the mountain are the 
feet of them that bear the glad tidings of 
emancipation, glad tidings of Union, but, 
above all, the glad tidings of a man inwardly 
driven by universal respect for all mankind, 
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@ man wholly committed to that Union 
which was “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all mem are 
created equal,” a man masterful in sincere 
and simple communication of the truth, a 
man pure in his heart toward every indi- 
vidual human being with whom he came in 
contact, neglecting none, a man reverent of 
all his powers and using them up in a great 
cause as if they were but wax under a lamp, 
@ man unequivocal in his beliefs, diligent in 
his purposes to restrict and to overcome evil, 
but filled with a compassion so deep and 
beautiful that he always loved his very 
enemies. 

Do you tell me that the history of the 
United States says that slavery was abolished 
and the Union was preserved by the victory 
of the Civil War? I tell you it is not so. 
There was one place in America where the 
slave was always free; there was one place 
in America where the Union was never 
broken—there in the heart of Abraham Lin- 
coln. That is why we love him, black and 
white, North and South. That is why they 
love him in every nation in the world. That 
is why they will love him a thousand years 
from today. For he was liberty. He was 
union. He was freedom. 


“O, God, what can we ask Thee? 
That in every legislature in the land, 
In every Governor’s chair, and in 
The White House itself, 
Again and again we may have 
One more man like Abraham Lincoln.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following is an ad- 
dress by Dr. Allan Nevins: 
LINCOLN AND DEMOCRACY 


(Text of an address by Dr. Allan Nevins, 
annual Lincoln dinner, Willard Hotel. 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1960, 
sponsored by the Lincoln group of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in cooperation with the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission) 


With those people who think we make too 
much of the Lincoln anniversaries, it is dif- 
ficult for a reflective man to feel any 
patience. As the ancient Roman household 
found inspiration in annually celebrating the 
natal day of its most illustrious ancestor, our 
American household finds refreshment each 
year in reverting to the example of its great- 
est exponent of democracy. For it is as the 
essential hero of democracy that we recall 
Lincoln. Any just definition of democracy 
would note the fact that it has a different 
meaning in America—we hope a richer mean- 
ing—than in other lands. Politically, it 
signifies a form of government in which the 
machinery is controlled as directly as pos- 
sible by a majority of all the people. 

In a broader sense, democracy represents 
a@ certain general condition of society rooted 
in our Anglo-American origins, shaped by 
circumstances in which the frontier and 
free immigration have been prominent, and 
involving not only the political tenet of 
popular sovereignty but a related group of 
corresponding tendencies covering the whole 
field of moral, social, and even spiritual 
life. 

In either the narrow or broad sense, democ- 
racy denotes a revolutionary movement in 
human affairs, which has a set of determined 
opponents ranging from Sir Henry Maine to 
William Graham Sumner, and a body of 
ardent champions ranging from John 
Stuart Mill to Woodrow Wilson. Not for 
Americans alone, the name of Lincoln best 
typifies both political and social democracy. 

Lincoln’s life offers a panorama of con- 
trasts as remarkable as any in history, and 
the author of a recent book, “The Lincoln 
That Nobody Knows,” indeed calls it a study 
in contrasts. Among the facts of his life 
which conflict with preconceived notions of 
what is probable, one paradox holds a cen- 
tral place. It is this: 
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That a man who knew democracy so in- 
timately, in a period when it was full of 
violence, crudity, and corruption, should 
have been so completely untouched by 
cynicism as to the system; nay, more, that 
a man too clearsighted ever to be fooled by 
surface pretensions, too realistic and honest 
to conceal his convictions, should have said 
so little in criticism of democracy and noth- 
ing in essential derogation of it. 

More caustic statements on democracy as 
a form of government can be found in a 
paragraph of John Adams than in all Lin- 
coln’s speeches; more faultfinding with 
democracy as a social system in a page of 
H. L. Mencken than in all Lincoln’s works. 
Yet Lincoln knew far more expertly than 
these men the seamy side of democracy. 

Lincoln’s faith in the people was so sim- 
ple, spontaneous, and warmhearted that we 
tend to accept it as inborn and unchange- 
able. He himself—though actually it was 
changeable—gave it that interpretation with 
reiterated emphasis. 

“This is essentially a people’s war,” he 
told Congress when it first met after Sum- 
ter. It was a contest, he went on, to pre- 
serve that form of government which would 
elevate the condition of all men, and he 
was “most happy to believe that the plain 
people understand and appreciate this.” 
Throughout the war, even more than be- 
fore it, the people were foremost in his 
thoughts. He declared at one point that he 
could never betray “so vast and so sacred 
a trust as these free people have confided 
to me.” 

In his policies, he was anxious to keep the 
mass of fairminded people with him, taking 
a position neither too conservative nor too 
radical. “I hope,’’ he informed Zack Chan- 
dler, “to stand firm enough not to go back- 
ward, and yet not go forward fast enough 
to wreck the country’s cause.” In keeping 
the masses with him, he relied upon the 
persuasive logic exhibited in his State pa- 
pers and letters. His evident object was not 
to make smart hits, or win rhetorical tri- 
umphs, but to reason with and convince 
commonsense folk. “If ever there could be 
a proper time for mere catch arguments,” 
he wrote in his December message in 1862, 
“that time is surely not now. In times like 
the present, men should utter nothing for 
which they would not willingly be responsi- 
ble through time and eternity.” 

As he stated in his letter to Greeley on 
saving the Union with or without slavery, he 
would correct errors when shown to be er- 
rors, and adopt new views so fast as they 
should appear true views; and when he did 
so, he would inform the people. Down to 
Appomattox, he clung to the maxim he had 
enunciated in Chicago in 1850: “Wisdom 
and patriotism, in a public office, under in- 
stitutions like ours, are wholly inefficient 
and worthless, unless they are sustained by 
the confidence * * * of the people.” 

Men may believe fervently in liberty but 
reject democracy; Lincoln’s position was a 
pole apart from that of such thinkers as 
Burke, a passionate libertarian but no 
democrat. Burke wrote that he never ad- 
dressed himself to the vulgar nor to that 
which alone governs the vulgar, their pas- 
sions. Lincoln pointedly addressed himself 
to the vulgar and to their reason. He never 
abused an honest opponent. He was so 
anxious not to repress honest discussion that 
he thought posterity would more likely crit- 
icize him for excessive leniency with copper- 
heads and traitors than for excessive 
severity. 

He was proud that the war neither post- 
poned nor muted a single political campaign. 
“We cannot have free government without 
elections,” he declared. Pitt was said to 
love England as an Athenian loved the city 
of the Violet Crown and a Roman the city 
of the Seven Hills; so it was that Lincoln 
loved the American democracy. His mind 
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had not bent toward abstract thinking, and 
we look in vain in his writings for any body 
of generalizations on government. We meet 
rather an instinctive conviction, which ex- 
perience never corroded. 

Yet this man who so completely accepted 
his identification with the common people 
had taken laborious pains, from an early 
age, to raise himself above their level men- 
tally and morally. When Herbert Croly re- 
marked that the youthful Lincoln was as 
different from the ordinary Sangamon Val- 
ley citizen of his day as St. Francis of Assisi 
was from the ordinary Benedictine monk of 
the 13th century, he offered no explanation 
of the fact. The people about young Lin- 
coln, busy with pioneer tasks, were hostile 
to intellectual effort; young men preferred 
the tavern or grocery to books, and boister- 
ous sport to study. Dueling, Indian fight- 
ing and hunting made heroes, and the 
admired leader was the Davy Crockett type 
who distained personal restraint. 

One illustration will exhibit the turbulent 
side of frontier manners. Andrew Jackson, 
when in the White House, told a friend how 
a Tennessee bully had once tried to pick a 
quarrel with him by treading thrice on his 
foot. “As quick as a flash,” said President 
Jackson, “I snatched a small rail from the 
top of a fence, and gave him the pint of it 
full in his stomach. It doubled him up. 
He fell at my feet and I stomped on 
him. * * * If any villain assaults you, give 
him the pint in the belly.” This was the 
spirit of too many backwoodsmen who reared 
log cabins on Congress land, fought Indians 
with long rifies, and subdued the wilderness 
with axe, sidemeat, whisky, and calomel. 

Lincoln completely transcended this en- 
vironment. Where others proved their man- 
hood by intemperate speech and acts, he 
trained himself in kindliness, moderation, 
and generosity. We need not recall the hun- 
dred examples of his magnanimity; he al- 
ways followed the principle which he finally 
summed up in his statement that he had 
never willingly planted a thorn in another 
man’s pillow, and in his letter advising a 
young man against a quarrel, for quarreling 
befogged in the mind. 

Meanwhile, among a rude folk at best in- 
different to intellectual effort, he found 
means of systematic mental discipline. 
“Anybody who gives me a book,” he said, “‘is 
my best friend,” and his instinct for books 
useful in maturing his powers was unerring. 
He trained himself to think by Abel Flint’s 
“System of Geometry and Triginometry” as 
well as Robert Gibson’s “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Surveying”; later, he said, he nearly 
mastered six books of Euclid. He nour- 
ished his imagination by “The Pilgrim's 
Progress,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and “Aesop’s 
Pables,” three volumes owned by his step- 
mother. He corrected his English by Kirk- 
ham’s “English Grammar,” for which Men- 
tor Graham said he walked 8 miles—the very 
copy is now in the Library of Congress— 
Bailey’s “Etymological Dictionary,” and “The 
Kentucky Preceptor,” with its classic selec- 
tions. He improved his style and cadence, 
and enriched his mind, not only by the 
Bible, but by Shakespeare and Burns, to 
whom Jack Kelso introduced him. From 
Blackstone he drew a faculty of exact state- 
ment and something of the spirit of English 
history as well as a knowledge of legal 
principles. 

Altogether, he could well admonish a stu- 
dent later in life that any youth can read 
as profitably in primitive communities as in 
cities: “The books, and your capacity for 
understanding them, are the same in all 
places.” How wide his reading actually was 
in New Salem days, no one can say. F. 
Lauriston Bullard, a veteran student of Lin- 
coln, hazarded the statement that in these 
years he probably gained as much in in- 
tellectural development as Henry Adams 
gained at Harvard; and at any rate, he never 
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said that his New Salem years had been 
wasted, as Adams said of his Harvard sojourn, 

The important fact is that he traineq 
himself to reflect, and to express his well- 
pondered conclusions with precision. He 
had a deliberate but retentive mind; like a 
piece of steel, as he put it, “very hard to 
scratch anything on it, and almost impossi- 
ble after you got it there to rub it out.” Ac. 
cording to a clergyman who rode on a Con- 
necticut train with him just after the Cooper 
Union address, he remarked: “I am never 
easy now, when I am handling a thought, 
until I have bounded it north and bounded 
it south, and bounded it east and bounded 
it west”. If he did say this, the Cooper 
Union speech perfectly illustrated the asser- 
tion. 

Actually, no real mystery lies behind the 
ascension of Francis of Assisi or Lincoln 
above their fellow men. As Carl Sandburg 
shows us, the explanation lies in native bent 
and inherent genius. Lincoln resembled the 
Robert Burns he so much admired in his in- 
born capacity to distill from meager ma- 
terials whatever strengthened the mind and 
ennobled the spirit. The Scottish plowboy 
poring over Pope’s “Homer” and Allan 
Ramsay’s poems at his Ayrshire fireside, and 
the Illinois railsplitter with his Blackstone 
and Shakespeare, were satisfying much the 
same thirst. 

This kindling of an adolescent flame is 
happily no uncommon phenomenon. We 
meet it in the career of the Massachusetts 
Senator with whom Lincoln worked closely 
during the war, Henry Wilson. Bound out 
at 10 to a farmer who put him at drudgery, 
Wilson managed, before he gained his free- 
dom at 21, to read a thousand books; he 
counted them. We find the same natural 
idealism and desire to excel intellectually 
and morally in a multitude of other poor 
lads. Some came to take Lincoln for a 
model; David Lloyd George, for example, the 
orphan whose cobbler uncle sent him to a 
penny school in Wales until he could edu- 
cate himself by reading Cassell’s “Popular 
Educator” and a host of other works, among 
them “The Life of Lincoln”. 

What is remarkable in Lincoln—what does 
defy easy explanation—is that he manifested 
60 little consciousness of the superiority he 
had attained. Among rude, aggressive, selfish 
men, he became urbane, moderate, and gen- 
erous. Among unlettered, impulsive, and 
unthinking people he was cultivated, re- 
strained, and deeply reflective. Joseph H. 
Choate has told us how he and other New 
Yorkers went in 1860 to hear Lincoln at 
Cooper Union, expecting to be assailed by 
stump humor, special pleading, and frontier 
rhetoric, and how they were impressed in- 
stead by the sinewy strength of his plain 
argument. “It was marvelous to see how 
this untutored man, by mere self-discipline 
and the chastening of his own spirit, had 
outgrown all meretricious arts, and found 
his own way to the grandeur and strength of 
absolute simplicity.” Yet of condescension 
to the vulgar, he never showed a trace. The 
humblest fellow townsman he treated as 
equal. 

In one respect, to be sure, he did assert 
his superiority to his opponents: in percep- 
tion of truth. He was scornful of Douglas’ 
sophistries, of Pierce’s casuistry, of Buchan- 
an’s evasions and cowardices. In every other 
respect, he took men on his own level. Miss 
Octavia Roberts of Springfield, gathering 
material for her book on “Lincoln in Ili- 
nois,” talked with a Portuguese woman who 
had been a servant in the old Globe Hotel 
when the Lincoln family once stayed there. 
This woman recalled how quickly Mrs. Lin- 
coln resented what she thought saucy talk. 
But there is a world of meaning in her com- 
ment on Lincoln: “He was common, like 
someone that is poor.” 

In social life sheer good nature might ex- 
plain much of Lincoln’s outlook; but in 
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ties he was far from good natured—he 


was savagely in earnest. The political 

ox in his life is all the more remark- 
able. He believed firmly in political democ- 
racy, but just what was it in his time? In 
Illinois Gov. Thomas Ford, whom he knew, 
wrote @ remarkable State History por- 
traying democracy in repellent hues. Ford 
flayed such predecessors as Thomas Reynolds 
with a merciless scalpel; he showed that little 
men were leaders in the first generation of 
statehood, how mean their motives, how 
sordid some of their acts. Nor were the 
people exempt from acid criticism. 

The Illinoisans had cruelly maltreated 
Black Hawk and his Sauk and Fox Indians; 
they had murdered Joseph Smith and his 
prother, and driven the Mormons across the 
Mississippi at the point of the musket; they 
had indulged in wild financial excesses dur- 
ing the internal improvement era, and had 
wavered on the brink of debt-repudiation 
later. The shabby side of political morals 
was lighted up by the conduct of Gov. 
Joel A. Matteson, one of the few men Lincoln 

who, after nearly gaining that Sen- 
ate seat that Lincoln sought was proved 
guilty of theft from the State treasury, and 
compelled to restore nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. The Alton riots and murder 
of Elijah P. Lovejoy gave the Illinois Shield 
a sorry blotch. 

In the Nation, political democracy had 
equally inedifying aspects. From Lincoln’s 
point of view the Mexican War was impos- 
sible to defend. Slavery undermined the 
political integrity of the Government, and 
a succession of weak Presidents—the com- 
monplace. Fillmore, the _  forcible-feeble 
Pierce, the timid Buchanan—had no policy 
but one of dodge and delay. 

Thaddeus Stevens said that the House of 
Representatives, when he entered it, was a 
place of Bowie knives, revolvers, and howling 
demons. It was a sad light that was cast 
on democracy by Bleeding Kansas, the as- 
sault of Brooks on Sumner, the eclipse of 
civil liberties throughout the South, the 
territorial greed embodied in the Ostend 
Manifesto, and the bloody raids of filibusters 
in Central America. For that matter, how 
the Civil War itself would have shocked the 
Fathers of the Nation as a negation of all 
their hopes. Punch published an apt car- 
toon which depicted the shade of George III 
poking the shade of Washington in the ribs 
against a background of fighting troops, and 
ejaculating: “What d’ye think of your fine 
Republic now? Eh? Eh?” 

Lincoln of course had a large firsthand 
experience of the demagogic, log-rolling, 
Planless side of democracy. As a young legis- 
lator, he had played his part in the craze 
which fastened an almost hopeless debt on 
the young State for a system of public works 
vote without surveys, estimates, or careful 
discussion; he had been one of the adroit 
lobbyists who had removed the capital from 
Vandalia to Springfield. He had seen all the 
vicious features of the spoils system in the 
Jacksonian Era, and the bad results of a 
blind party adherence to a military hero. 
As he expressed it, the Democrats were a 
horde of hungry ticks who stuck to the tail 
of the Hermitage Lion until after his death. 
He thought the acts and policies of the pro- 
slavery administrations just before the war 

ul. “Our Republican Robe,” he 
said, in his Peoria speech of 1854, “is soiled 
and trailed in the dust.” 

Nor should we forget that in his wartime 
dealings with democracy, Lincoln experienced 
three painful failures. His passionate desire 
during his first 5 weeks in office was to avert 
war, an end toward which he strove at any 
cost, save the sacrifice of principle; he was 
thwarted when the hotheaded southerners 
fired on Sumter, In the next 17 months, his 
Principal effort, next to the prosecution of 
the war, was to persuade the Border States to 
accept his plan of gradual compensated 
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emancipation. He put the utmost intensity 
of feeling into this effort. “Oh,” he said to 
Isaac Arnold and Owen Lovejoy on July 13, 
1862, “how I wish the Border States would 
accept my proposition. Then you, Lovejoy, 
and you, Arnold, and all of us, would not 
have lived in vain.” He believed that accept- 
ance would lead to an early termination of 
the war. But the very day after his conver- 
sation with Arnold, the border Congressmen 
said, “No.” 

Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri rejected his plan. In the ensuing 18 
months his principal aim, next to conquer- 
ing the South, was to persuade the majority 
in Congress to adopt a moderate scheme of 
reconstruction. Again, he failed, and in 1864 
had to veto the vindictive Wade-David bill. 
The policies on which he most set his heart, 
in short, broke down. 

Meanwhile, he might well have complained 
of public impatience, of the failure of the 
people to keep the armies sufficiently filled 
to avert a draft, of the widespread profiteer- 
ing, cheating, and skulking, and of the mis- 
chievous effort of the Senate to dictate a new 
Cabinet after Fredericksburg. 

He never complained except of individual 
men, and never lost faith. His best trusted 
associate, Secretary Seward, did sometimes 
grow utterly discouraged. We who bear the 
responsibility in Washington, Seward wrote 
his wife in 1862, see the war as a sad, painful, 
fearful reality. ‘““To the public, who are not 
directly engaged in it, it is a novel, a play. 
* * * They weary and grow restive if the 
action of the war drags, or loses its intensity. 
They pronounce the piece a failure, and pro- 
pose to drive the manager out of the thea- 
ter. Who could believe that nations could 
be made or saved in civil war, when the peo- 
ple act like this?’’ 

After the elections that year, Seward hon- 
estly feared that partisanship might effect 
the national ruin. On another occasion he 
wrote his wife that nothing preserved his 
faith in American democracy but reading his- 
tory. “Selfishness crops out in everything, 
everywhere. It offends and alarms us con- 
stantly; but we learn from history that self- 
ishness always existed, and always was more 
flagrant than now.” 

Gideon Welles likewise lost faith. When 
he watched the defeatist antics of Fernando 
Wood, he concluded: “But the whole city 
of New York is alike leprous and rotten.” 
In such vicious communities, he thought, 
free suffrage was debased, and some out- 
side control was needed. In his youth, he 
had believed that the popular voice was 
right, “but alas, experience has shaken the 
confidence I once had.” In short, he 
doubted that democracy could succeed 
among “the strange materials that compose 
a majority of the population in our large 
cities,” for demagogs would obtain the 
mastery. 

Thaddeus Stevens felt a deeper mistrust. 
Called the Great Commoner, he was sup- 
posed to cherish a special feeling for de- 
mocracy. Yet during and after the war, he 
came to a sardonic belief that misgovern- 
ment was chronic, and when near his end 
he sadly commented: “With all this great 
struggle of years in Washington, and the 
fearful sacrifice of life and treasure, I see 
little hope for the Republic.” 

These were men whose belief in democracy 
was shaken by the stormy time; many others 
never had a real faith in democracy. The 
planter statesmen of the South in the era 
of Jefferson Davis, Howell Cobb, Robert 
Toombs, and Judah P. Benjamin were like 
Calhoun in being natural antidemocrats. 
Representing a minority even in the cotton 
kingdom, they had to guard a great special 
interest, and so combated every theory of 
government and society which weakened 
their position. 

By 1860, many of them openly repudiated 
the ideas of Jefferson. When Alexander H. 
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Stephens, defending the Union before the 
Georgia Legislature in 1860, asked what 
form of government could be preferred to 
America’s, Robert L. Toombs interjected: 
“England.” 

Of a different type were some of the 
Northern radicals, humanitarians and egali- 
tarians, but not true believers in democracy. 
Of Charles Sumner, for example, it was 
truly said that he had unbounded sym- 
pathy for the poor Negro, but none to spare 
for the poor white man. 

And in a still different category fall those 
who, reared in Lincoln’s generation, turned 
against democracy as postwar materialism 
engulfed the land. Henry Adams, writing a 
novel entitled “Democracy,” saw little hope 
for it. Ambrose Bierce, an Indianian sprung 
from the plain people, decided that pop- 
ular government was one vast fraud. In 
“The Devil’s Dictionary,” he suggested his 
creed. “Politics: The conduct of public 
affairs for private advantage.” “Delibera- 
tion: The act of examining one’s bread to 
see which side it is buttered on.” ‘Pocket: 
The cradle of motive, and the grave of 
conscience.” 

Mark Twain's disillusionment became so 
abysmal that in his last years, seeing war, 
greed, and cruelty rampant, he used to speak 
of “the damned human race.” Doubtless he 
should not be judged by words he wrote 
after a long series of private misfortunes 
and bereavements had deepened his bitter- 
ness. But even when fairly young, he was 
cynical about democracy, as his novel, “The 
Gilded Age,” shows. His a h to pio- 
neer communities, to legislatures, to lobby- 
ists, to business, to Mississippi steamboating 
and California mining, was primarily satiric. 
In “Life on the Mississippi,” he wrote a para- 
graph on the frontier which Lincoln would 
have thought but wryly amusing: 

“How solemn and beautiful is the thought 
that the earliest pioneer of civilization * * * 
is never the steamboat, never the railroad, 
never the newspapers, never the Sabbath 
school, never the missionary—but always 
whisky. Such is the case. Look history 
over; you will see. The missionary comes 
after the whisky—I mean, he arrives after 
the whisky has arrived; next comes the poor 
immigrant with ax and hoe and rifle; next, 
the trader; next the miscellaneous rush; 
next the gambler, the desperado, the high- 
wayman, and all their kindred in sin of 
both sexes; and next, the smart chap who 
has bought up an old grant that covers all 
the land; this brings in the lawyer tribe; 
the vigilance committee brings the under- 
taker. All these interests bring the news- 
paper; the newspaper starts up politics and’ 
a@ railroad; all hands turn to and build a 
church and a jail—and behold, civilization 
is established forever in the land.” 

Of this cynicism, this disillusionment, we 
find not the slightest touch in all of Lin- 
coln’s writings. When he saw our Repub- 
lican robe soiled and trailed in the dust, he 
blamed false leaders, not the people. We 
must purify the robe, he said, and as soon 
as he became Chief Magistrate, he set him- 
self to the task. While he never defined 
his concept of democratic government in 
detail, it was undoubtedly that which John 
Stuart Mill had enunciated in 1835. “If 
the bulk of any nation possesses a fair share 
of * * * wisdom,” wrote Mill, “the argument 
for universal suffrage is * * * irresistible; 
for the experience of ages, and especially 
of all great national emergencies, bears out 
the assertion that, whenever the multitude 
are really alive to the necessity of superior 
intellect, they rarely fail to distinguish those 
who possess it." They so distinguished in 
1860; they chose even better than they 
knew. They elected a leader whose type of 
democratic leadership meant a happy blend 
of Jefferson's profound if rather uncritical 
faith in the people, and Hamilton’s sense of 
the importance of a constructive plan. 
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It would be as hard for us to conceive of 
Lincoln writing sourly and satirically of the 
people and popular government as of Walt 
Whitman so writing. Whitman held that 
the entire Nation shared the guilt of slav- 
ery; he pictured the ugly, debasing side of 
war in contract-hungry cities, in Washing- 
ton, and on the battle field with relentless 
pen. But he felt certain the people would 
emerge from their bloody ordeal with a 
truer bond of comradeship. With a per- 
ceptible degree of purification, Lincoln also 
felt that. He felt it much more strongly 
than Whitman, because he had a better 
understanding of the historic roots of de- 
mocracy; for as a lawyer and politician, he 
had given careful study to the basic docu- 
ments which between 1170 and 1790 estab- 
lished the American system. From the time 
he first read them in an appendix to the 
volume of the Statutes of Indiana which he 
early acquired, he had steeped himself in 
these writings of the founders of the Na- 
tion. To him, they were sacred. Of the 
Constitution, he said in Congress in 1848, 
that it should not lightly be touched: “It 
can scarcely be made better than it is.” 
For the Declaration of Independence he felt 
a still deeper reverence, and when its spirit 
warred with the letter of the Constitution, 
he stood by the Declaration. Every nation, 
he said in Chicago in 1856, needs a central 
idea. ‘The central idea in our political pub- 
lic opinion was, and until recently continued 
to be, the equality of men.” 

It is not enough, therefore, to say that 
Lincoln’s spontaneous, optimistic belief in 
democracy was founded on the same rock as 
Whitman's, a sympathetic appreciation of 
the virtues of the common man. In part it 
was. He was a citizen, as Lord Charnwood 
says, of that far country where aristocrat and 
democrat are judged by simple worth alone; 
and like Whitman, like Burns, he had a pro- 
found sense of the greatness which is often 
found in men of low as of high station. 
Mere rank meant little to him, as he showed 
when he once offended Secretaries Stanton 
and Welles by sending them a document with 
the endorsement: “Referred to Mars and 
Neptune.” 

But an important part of the foundation 
rock of Lincoln's conviction was his thorough 
study of the theory and early development 
of democratic government. How well he ap- 
propriated what is valuable in the teach- 
ings of Washington and Adams, of Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, and Madison is evident in 
the Cooper Union Address and First Inaug- 
ural. Compared with Whitman, he was an 
expert political scientist. He also had, what 
Whitman lacked, a powerful sense of ideolo- 
gical world mission of democracy. He knew 
that democracy might not be so efficient in 
a brief crisis as a dictatorship, of which men 
like General Hooker spoke longingly during 
the war. But he also knew that in the long 
run, government of the people has greater en- 
durance and stability, and a larger power to 
call forth and educate talent, than any 
other; and at Gettysburg he expressed his 
long-held confidence that its example would 
ultimately convert and conquer other peo- 
ples. 

But the largest reason, I think, for Lin- 
coln’s fervent belief in democracy reached 
a little deeper than the considerations just 
named: it lay in his increasing conviction, 
from 1848 onward, that the masses of the 
North were becoming possessed by a great 
moral idea, which would ultimately regen- 
erate the country. They were rising to meet 
the demands of a cause larger than any they 
had known since 1789. 

Other men caught glimpses of this ocean- 
heave of American democracy. Carl Schurz, 
for example, wrote a German relative just 
after the election of 1856: 

“The last weeks were a time when public 
matters made much more demands than 
ordinarily upon the American system. You 
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over there in your decrepit Europe can 
hardly imagine how a great idea can stir up 
the masses of the people to their depths, and 
how an enthusiastic struggle for principle 
can thrust aside for a certain time all other 
interests, even the materialistic ones. * * * 
A general struggle of opinions among a free 
people has in it something unbelievably 

; and you never see with greater 
clearness what a far-reaching influence po- 
litical freedom exercises upon the develop- 
ment of the masses.” 

This German Forty-eighter knew inspira- 
tion when he saw it. Just the same view 
was expressed by the illustrious English 
liberal, Richard Cobden, who toured the 
United States in 1859. He found the North 
in the grip of stirring emotions. They were 
a sign, he saw, of vigorous health. “The 
concentrated earnestness with which politi- 
cal parties were at work in the United 
States,” he wrote later, “inspired me with 
full faith that the people of the country 
would, in spite of the difficulties and dangers 
of their political issues, work out their 
salvation.” 

Lincoln felt the popular pulse begin to 
beat with new energy when the Wilmot Pro- 
viso almost passed Congress. He felt the 
movement grow in urgency and strength as 
Mrs. Stowe published “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
as the Underground Railroad gave defiance 
to the Fugitive Slave Act, as millions of 
Northerners rose in wrath against what they 
deemed Douglas’ betrayal of freedom in the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, as the new Repub- 
lican Party swiftly became a giant of cru- 
sading idealism. This popular espousal of 
a@ new moral idea gave Lincoln’s house- 
divided speech and his debates with Douglas 
a grip on the attention of the whole Nation. 
The North was presenting the impressive 
spectacle which gave the French liberal, Elie 
Gasparin, his title for the powerful book he 
published early in the war, “The Uprising of 
a Great People.” 

The war brought the upheaval to its 
climax. It was no surprise to Lincoln that 
depressing as was the amount of confusion, 
selfishness, and limpness revealed by the 
conflict, far greater was the display of hero- 
ism, devotion, and generosity. 

The plain people rose to save the Union 
and vindicate the type of government which 
would elevate the condition of all men. 
Countless soldiers proved ready to give the 
last measure of dedication. Countless moth- 
ers were proud to lay their costliest sacrifice 
on the national altar. Proud was the word 
the mother of Robert Gould Shaw used 
when she was told that Governor Andrew 
had offered him the command of the Negro 
regiment, the 54th Massachusetts: She said, 
“I would be nearly as proud to hear that 
he had been shot.” Later she heard that 
too. 

There were countless fathers like Com- 
modore Smith, who, said Hawthorne, ut- 
tered the finest short speech of the war. 
His son commanded the frigate Congress 
in Hampton Roads when the Merrimac be- 
gan battering her to pieces, and the old 
commodore knew that his boy would die 
before he hauled down the colors. When 
informed that the Congress had surrendered 
he said, “Then Jo’s dead”—and Jo was 
dead. 

There were countless public officers as 
devoted as the much-tried Stanton, whom 
an aid once surprised with his head bowed 
on his desk, weeping and exclaiming over 
and over, “God help me to do my duty.” 
In the face of a nation giving so much to 
a@ sacred cause, Lincoln would have felt it 
treason to humanity to utter a word that 
would be construed as disheartened or cyni- 
cal. 

When the war ended, the historian John 
Lothrop Motley wrote from Austria to a 
Boston friend to say how glad he was that 
the nightmare of fire and blood had ended. 
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“Believing in no government but that of 
the people, respecting no institutions put 
democratic institutions,” he felt sure “that 
the future of the whole world is in our 
hands if we are true to ourselves.” He paid 
tribute to Grant as a master of the art of 
war: “What could be more heroic than his 
stupendous bashfulness?” Of Lincoln he 
wrote that he was afraid to speak for fear 
of overenthusiasm. “But I am sure that 
through all future ages, there will be a 
halo around that swarthy face, and a glory 
about that long, lean uncouth figure such 
as history only accords to its saints ang 
sages.” 

We may be certain that Lincoln woug 
have shrunk from this as overenthusiasm 
indeed. But the President would heartily 
have endorsed the statement which Motley 
sent at the same time to the author of 
“Tom Brown at Rugby”: 

“My Dear Hucues,” it ran, “the true hero 
of the whole war—the one I respect and 
admire even beyond Lincoln and Grant (al- 
though I have not yet found anyone who 
is willing to go quite as far as I do in regard 
to both these men)—is the American peo- 
ple.” 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
closing may I close with words on this 
subject that were used in this Hall by 
that great historian-poet, Carl Sand- 
burg, incidentally, the only private citi- 
zen who never held high office who has 
ever addressed a joint session of the 
Congress. The speech he made on that 
occasion has now been translated in over 
34 languages at the request of that many 
foreign countries to be used in their edu- 
cational institutions and in their public 
libraries. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall at the close 
of that great speech he asked: 

And how did Lincoln say he would like 
to be remembered? Something of it is in this 
present occasion—in the atmosphere of this 
room. His beloved friend, Owen Lovejoy, 
had died in April of 1864. Friends wrote 
Lincoln and he replied that the pressure of 
duties kept him from joining them in ef- 
forts for a marble monument to Lovejoy, 
the last sentence of his letter reading: 

“Let him have the marble monument along 
with a well assured and more enduring one 
in the hearts of those who love liberty un- 
selfishly for all men.” 


Today we may say, perhaps, that the 
well assured and most enduring memo- 
rial to Lincoln is invisibly there—today, 
tomorrow, and for a long, long time yet to 
come. It is there in the hearts of lovers 
of liberty—men and women—this coun- 
try has always had them in a crisis— 
men and women who understand that 
wherever there is freedom there have 
been those who fought, toiled, and sac- 
rificed for it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include various news- 
paper articles, and speeches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, Abraham 
Lincoln has for a century been the most 
popular subject in America. 

I will not belabor this afternoon's 
memorial to him with more than a few 
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words. But to me they are significant. 

concern Mr. Lincoln’s connections 

with an enterprise of great importance 

to the largest market area in my south- 

Iowa congressional district. 

And in a collateral sense it is im- 

t to the whole Nation, because it 
involves the vital railroad industry. 

Lincoln made an important contribu- 
tion to the history of railroading in Iowa 
and America when, as President of the 
United States, he was confronted with 
the problem of locating the eastern 
terminus of the Union Pacific. 

While stopping at Council Bluffs in 
1859, he had met Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge, who had just completed extensive 
railroad surveys west of the Missouri for 
the Rock Island Railroad. Lincoln re- 
called this visit when Congress passed 
the act providing for a transcontinental 
railroad and promptly called General 
Dodge to the White House for a con- 
ference. 

These two meetings with Grenville M. 
Dodge, now of revered memory in 
Council Bluffs, more than perhaps any- 
thing else, fixed Council Bluffs, Iowa, as 
the eastern terminus of the Union 
Pacific. 

A memorial to Lincoln has been 
erected on the bluff at Council Bluffs 
overlooking the Missouri River, where 
he and his Iowa friends stood in 1859 
and looked westward across Nebraska. 

A painting of the historic conference 
between Lincoln and Dodge occupies the 
most prominent place in my personal 
office. I am never more than a few 
moments distant from a thought of Lin- 
coln. I consider that his unrivaled spot 
in human history is due to the fact that 
he belongs to everyone. We Republicans 
regard him as our patron saint, but we 
can share him with the whole world. 
He was truly America’s right man at the 
right time. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we, in In- 
diana, are especially proud of Abraham 
Lincoln because it was in the rolling hills 
of southern Indiana where Lincoln grew 
up and developed his great character 
which is now revered throughout the 
world. 

We are also proud of the part that 
our State played in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln for President in the “Wig- 
wam” in Chicago a hundred years ago 
today. 

From a very early age I have heard 
Hoosiers talk of Indiana’s part in the 
nomination of Lincoln. A few days ago 
I had the opportunity to discuss Indi- 
ana’s activities at that national conven- 
tion with Mr. Hubert Hawkins, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Historical Society, 
which organization, incidentally, is 130 
years old. Mr. Hawkins gave me a brief 
account of Indiana’s part in that im- 
portant convention. This account was 
documented by Kenneth M. Stampp’s 
Indiana Politics During the Civil War,” 

by the Indiana Historical Bu- 
Treau, 1949; an article by Charles Roll, 
Indiana’s Part in the Nomination of 
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Abraham Lincoln for President in 1860,” 
published in Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory, March 1929; and Reinhard H. Lu- 
thin’s “The First Lincoln Campaign,” 
1944, 

Moderation on the slavery issue and 
the sectional conflict typified the In- 
diana Republican Party in 1860. The 
failure of John C. Fremont in 1856 to 
carry the State was remembered as an 
evidence of the weakness of the extreme 
antislavery position with Hoosier voters. 
Consequently, the candidacy of William 
Seward of New York evoked little en- 
thusiasm in Indiana. Friendly consid- 
eration was, however, given to Edward 
Bates of Missouri, Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois and Judge John McLean of Ohio. 
Schuyler Colfax of South Bend led a 
strong group of Hoosier editors in sup- 
porting the Missourian and he enjoyed 
the influential backing of Horace 
Greeley. Bates’ prospects for Hoosier 
support were weakened by the sturdy op- 
position of the German element in the 
Indiana Republican Party led by Theo- 
dore Hielscher, editor of the Indianap- 
olis Freie Presse, who refused to forget 
his cooperation with the Know Noth- 
ings, a nativistic movement. Conse- 
quently, the Indiana delegation to the 
Chicago Convention was uninstructed. 

With an electoral vote of 13 and 26 
votes in the Republican convention In- 
diana constituted a prize worth any can- 
didates seeking. With the same number 
of electoral votes as Massachusetts, In- 
diana ranked fifth in the Nation and 
only Ohio had a stronger political voice 
in the Old Northwest. Hoosier support 
was all the more sought after because of 
Indiana’s status as a doubtful State. 
Lincoln recognized this point in a letter 
to Caleb Smith: 

We might succeed in the general results 
without Indiana, but with it failure is 
scarcely possible. 


Lincoln’s adherents in Indiana worked 
hard in his behalf between the mass 
convention at Indianapolis and the Chi- 
cago convention. Cyrus M. Allen, Henry 
S. Lane, and Caleb B. Smith spearheaded 
the Lincoln drive. 

The Indiana delegation reached Chi- 
cago on May 12. Representatives of 
Bates, Lincoln, and other candidates as- 
siduously wooed the Hoosiers. An in- 
formal poll on May 15 indicated that 
Lincoln was in the lead. The final de- 
cision was made on the morning of May 
17. A Bates supporter, John Defrees 
explained: 

We Bates men of Indiana concluded that 
the only way to beat Seward was to go for 
Lincoln as a unit. 


After the 17th, the Indiana delega- 
tion was solidly behind Lincoln. 

Once committed the Hoosiers did yoe- 
man service in rallying additional sup- 
port of the Hlinoisan. Henry S. Lane, 
Republican candidate for Governor of 
Indiana and chairman of the Philadel- 
phia convention, was one of those who 
spent the night of the 17th seeking votes 
from undecided delegations. One wit- 
ness saw Lane “at 1 o’clock, pale and 
haggard, with cane under his arm, walk- 
ing from one caucus room to another, 
at the Trement House.” Lane told the 
delegates that Seward’s nomination 
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would insure his defeat in Indiana. A 
report was widely circulated that the Re- 
publican candidates for Governor in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
would give up their candidacies if 
Seward were nominated. Being well 
aware of the Hoosiers natural love of 
politics, I can picture in my mind the 
great zest and love of political battle with 
which that Hoosier delegation entered 
into that great drama that would in- 
fluence world history, the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln. I envy those Hoosiers 
of a century ago. 

On Friday the 18th Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion was seconded by Caleb Smith and 
Henry Lane led the Hoosiers into the 
wild demonstration. When the ballot- 
ing began, Indiana’s 26 votes were cast 
for Lincoln. This vote was pivotal. 
Only one other State, Illinois, demon- 
strated such unanimity in support of 
Lincoln on the first ballot and it un- 
doubtedly had an important psycholog- 
ical impact. 

Indiana never wavered in the subse- 
quent balloting and Lincoln was nomi- 
nated on the third ballot. The Hoosiers 
returned home with the jubilant con- 
sciousness that they had contributed 
decisively to the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a candidate who had spent 
14 important years of his life in Indiana. 
They were even more elated by the con- 
viction that they had secured a nominee 
who could carry Indiana in November. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the fact that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SCHWENGEL] has called the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to the 
100th anniversary of the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln as the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency. As it has 
been pointed out, Ohio had a great deal 
to do with Lincoln’s nomination. Real- 
izing this, I asked the Canton Repository, 
one of Ohio’s outstanding newspapers, in 
my congressional district, to check on the 
editions of their paper of a hundred 
years ago to determine what part, if any, 
our congressional district might have had 
in this nomination. It turned up some 
very interesting facts. 

Abraham Lincoln’s nomination 100 
years ago today as the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency was assured by 
the dramatic announcement of an in- 
fluential man from Massillon, Ohio, in 
my congressional district. 

He was David K. Cartter, chairman 
of the Ohio delegation to the Republican 
national convention in Chicago’s huge 
wigwam. 

The wooden wigwam, which could hold 
10,000 persons, was constructed especi- 
ally for the 1860 Republican convention. 

U.S. Senator William H. Seward, the 
preconvention favorite, led Lincoln on 
the first two ballots. 

Seward’s margin on the second ballot 
was three votes—184 to 181—with 233 of 
465 votes needed for the nomination. 

The third ballot began. New York 
switched its vote from Seward to Lin- 
coln, whose total rose to 23144, only 
1% votes away from the nomination. 
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Mr. Cartter commanded the attention 
of the packed convention hall as he rose. 
He possessed a booming voice and he 
stuttered. 

What he then was to say would start 
the tall, unhandsome man from Illinois 
on the way to the White House. 

“I rise, Mr. Chairman,” began Mr. 
Cartter, “to announce the change of four 
votes of Ohio from Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, to Mr. Lincoln.” 

The nomination was assured. A can- 
non was fired on the Wigwam’s roof to 
tell the world that “Honest Abe” was 
going to represent the young Republican 
Party at the election the next November. 

After the delegates made Lincoln’s 
nomination unanimous, Mr. Cartter sub- 
mitted the name of Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, for nomination as Vice President. 

Hamlin was nominated on the second 
ballot, according to the account in the 
May 22, 1860, edition of the weekly Ohio 
Repository. 

Lincoln remembered Mr. Cartter after 
he got into the White House as the Na- 
tion’s Civil War President. He appointed 
the Massillon man as Minister to Bolivia 
and as chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

According to an account in E. T. 
Heald’s “The Stark County Story,” Mr. 
Cartter was active in a move to bring 
the railroad through Massillon. 

The charter under which the Ohio 
Legislature granted construction rights 
to the Ohio & Pennsylvania Railroad was 
the result of a meeting in Massillon in 
November 1847. 

The meeting was called after Mr. Cart- 
ter headed a committee which in a meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh in 1846 failed to con- 
vince officials of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny, Pa., that a railroad should be con- 
structed through Massillon from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago. 

Dr. Isaac Steese, a prominent Massil- 
lon banker and landowner, attended the 
convention with Mr. Cartter as a dele- 
gate. Dr. Steese’s vote likely was one of 
those which Mr. Cartter switched over to 
Lincoln. 

Dr. Steese and others organized the 
First National Bank of Massillon during 
the decade before the memorial conven- 
tion in the Wigwam. He was president 
of the bank—then Stark County’s larg- 
est—until his death in 1874. 

“It was said that not 20 men in the 
Nation were better informed on politics 
in the large sense of the word,” wrote 
Mr. Heald of Dr. Steese. He also was 
interested in farming and other business 
undertakings. 

Dr. Steese’s daughter, Annie, married 
Frank L. Baldwin. She later donated 
her home and grounds for the Massillon 
Public Library and Museum. 

Another Stark Countian who attended 
the 1860 convention was Thomas W. Sax- 
ton, junior editor of the Repository. He 
was the son of John Saxton, founder of 
that newspaper. 

I am indebted, indeed, to the Canton 
Repository for the research which made 
the facts I have cited here available 
to me. 

I think it is most interesting to know 
that my congressional district, which 
gave the Nation William McKinley, was 
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also responsible for the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, and that the same 
man who cast the votes to assure the 
nomination of Lincoln placed in nomina- 
tion Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, as Lin- 
coln’s running mate. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in the se- 
quence of events preceding the War Be- 
tween the States, few had such profound 
significance as the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln for President of the United 
States. Today we celebrate the cen- 
tennial of that nomination. 

One of the finest contemporary news- 
paper reports of the Republican Con- 
vention of 1860 was published by the 
Washington Evening Star. This ac- 
count has been reprinted in the Sunday, 
May 15, edition of that newspaper with 
an excellent commentary by Staff 
Writer John W. Stepp. This article 
accurately depicts the drama and ex- 
citement surrounding the convention, 
and inclusion in the Recorp will assure 
proper preservation of this succinct ac- 
count of one of the most momentous 
events in America’s rich political 
heritage: 

Tue Star STORY OF THE EVENTS LEADING UP 

TO THE CIviL WAR—THE REPUBLICAN CON- 

VENTION OF 1860 


(By John W. Stepp) 


The Republicans were confident of pre- 
vailing in the 1860 presidential election, re- 
gardless of their choice of a candidate. 
After all, the northern and southern factions 
of the Democratic Party had split—hope- 
lessly, it seemed—on the slavery issue in 
their convention 2 weeks earlier in Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

As the Republicans convened on May 16, 
the man who seemed most likely to become 
their standard-bearer was William H. Sew- 
ard, Senator and former Governor of New 
York, who was resolutely antislavery in his 
views. 

Abraham Lincoln’s celebrity, such as it 
was, stemmed chiefly from his debates with 
Stephen A. Douglas, the Illinois Democrat, 
in the 1858 senatorial campaign, and from 
his address in February 1860 in New York’s 
Cooper Union. 

Missouri Judge Edward Bates’ appeal was 
to the conservative wing of the party. 


[From the Evening Star, Wednesday, May 
16, 1860, p. 3, col. 6] 
THE LATEST NEWS—TELEGRAPHIC—THE RE- 
PUBLICAN CONVENTION—SPECULATION AS TO 
CANDIDATES 


CurcaGo, May 15.—Nothing is of course de- 
termined as to the candidates. The friends 
of the different men proposed are all con- 
fident of the success of their favorites. 

Lincoln is urged by the delegates from 
Illinois, but his alleged want of adminis- 
trative ability is the objection raised against 
him. After a complimentary vote for him, 
Illinois will likely go for Bates. 


[From the Evening Star, Thursday, May 17, 
1860, p. 3, col. 6] 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, May 16.—Long before the hour 
for the meeting of the Republican Conven- 
tion today, the vicinity of the wigwam was 
thronged with thousands eager to gain ad- 
mittance to its spacious enclosure. It is es- 
timated that 30,000 strangers are in the city. 
Within the scene was very exciting. 

As soon as the doors were opened the body 
of the wigwam was solidly packed with men, 
whilst the seats in the galleries were packed 
with ladies. The interior was handsomely 
decorated with evergreens, statuary and 
flowers. It was estimated that 10,000 people 
were within the building. 
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[From the Evening Star, Friday, May 18 
1860, p. 3, col. 5] , 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, SECOND DAY 


Cuicaco, May 17.—The platform, ag re. 
ported, resolves as follows: 

“Congratulates the country that no Re. 
publican Congressman has countenance 
threats of disunion and denounces these 
threats as an avowal of contemplated trea- 
son. 

“That the new dogma, that the Constitu- 
tion carries slavery into the territories, is a 
dangerous political heresy. 

“The reopening of the slave trade is de- 
nounced.”’ 


[From the Evening Star, Saturday, May 19, 
1860, p. 3, col. 6] 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, THIRD DAY 


Cuicaco, May 18.—The convention now 
proceeded to ballot for a candidate for Pres. 
ident. The first ballot resulted as follows: 

Seward 173, Lincoln 102, Bates 51, [Simon] 
Cameron 50. 

There being no choice, a second ballot was 
had, as follows: Seward 18414, Lincoln 181%, 
scattering 38. Whole number of votes 404; 
necessary to a choice, 203. 

The third ballot then took place, and a 
general stampede of all the forces opposed 
to Seward took place in favor of Lincoln, It 
resulted as follows: Lincoln 228, Seward 181. 

Mr. Lincoln was therefore declared the 
nominee. The result is said to have been 
brought about by the Pennsylvania friends 
of Mr. Cameron. [Mr. Cameron was a po- 
litical boss of the Keystone State. | 

During the preliminary proceedings, Lin- 
coln’s friends exerted their lungs to the ut- 
most, and showed a noisy predominance over 
Seward’s forces. 

...- On motion... the nomination of 
Mr. Lincoln was made unanimous. 

. . . On the second ballot Senator [Hanni- 
bal] Hamlin [of Maine] was nominated [for 
Vice President]. 


HOW THE NOMINATION WAS RECEIVED 


The intelligence of the nomination, when 
conveyed to the people outside the wigwam, 
created a scene of the wildest excitement 
which beggars description. Cheer upon 
cheer rent the air, while cannon sent forth 
their roar after roar. At least thirty thou- 
sand people participated in the excitement. 


SKETCH OF MR. LINCOLN 


The Hon. Abram [sic] Lincoln, of Illinois, 
who has so unexpectedly become the nominee 
of the Republican party for the Presidency 
of the United States, is known to a very lim- 
ited extent, never having exhibited any abil- 
ity as a statesman, or particularly distin- 
guished himself in any other way. He was 
born in Hardin County, Ky., February 12, 
1809; received a limited education; adopted 
the profession of the law; was a captain of 
volunteers in the Black Hawk war; at one 
time a postmaster of a small village; four 
times elected to the Illinois Legislature; and 
a representative in Congress from Illinois, 
from 1847 to 1849. A couple of years ago he 
was the Republican candidate for US. Sen- 
ator, in opposition to Mr. Douglas. Both 
gentlemen stumped the State, and their dis- 
cussions excited much attention throughout 
the country, as they were marked by great 
ability. The contest resulted finally in the 
return of a Democratic Legislature, and the 
reelection of Mr. Douglas to the US. Senate. 
Since that time, Mr. Lincoln has been prom- 
inent as a politician and traveling stump 
orator in behalf of republicanism, having 
within a few months past delivered several 
political lectures in various cities and towns 
at the North. He is a speaker of considerable 
ability. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
more than sentiment for Abraham Lin- 
coln in our thoughts as we observe today 
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the 100th anniversary of Lincoln’s nom- 
ination as Republican candidate for 
President of the United States. There 
is, more importantly, the recognition that 
many of the great advances that have 
resulted in the United States becoming 
the foremost power in the world today— 
economically, culturally, militarily—can 
be attributed to sound principles as set 
down and adopted at that second Repub- 
lican Convention in Chicago, May 16, 17, 
and 18, 1860. 

Today, 100 years after Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation as Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident and subsequent election, this Na- 
tion celebrates a century of progress— 
continual advancement for a better and 
more purposeful life. 

Lincoln, one of the most quoted of all 
Americans, is popularly known for his 
many immortal phrases on moral issues. 
Among the sagest of all his counsel was 
the following statement that is so timely 
and carries such import for us today: 

“That the people justly view with 
alarm the reckless extravagance which 
pervades every department of the Fed- 
eral Government; that a return to rigid 
economy and accountability is indis- 
pensable to arrest the systematic plunder 
of the public Treasury by favored parti- 
sans.” 

Mr. Speaker, a sound fiscal policy is to- 
day as much a part of the Republican 
Party’s philosophy as it was 100 years 
ago, and we who are privileged to be 
affiliated with that party are as dedi- 
cated to its principles as were the first 
Republican leaders. Last year, in what 
unquestionably was the greatest ex- 
pression of public opinion directed at 
Congress in my 11 years on Capitol Hill, 
Mr. and Mrs. America, with singleness of 
voice and purpose, demanded that their 
duly elected Representatives in both 
Houses of Congress live within the Na- 
tion’s collective means. The public in- 
sisted that wasteful, deficit spending be 
halted and that the Federal Government 
demonstrate fiscal responsibility. 

There are a number of vital items of 
legislation that this Congress must en- 
act if it is to discharge its responsibilities 
and keep faith with its citizens. I urge 
my colleagues to be guided by these prin- 
ciples in the relatively few weeks remain- 
ing of the 86th Congress, and that all 
sincere effort be made to pass such legis- 
lation as we can reasonably expect will 
meet with the approval of the President. 
I am sure, in this connection, that his 
demands relating to the key bills before 
Congress are most reasonable. 

Representative Frep SCHWENGEL is to 
be commended for taking this time so 
that we can all pay tribute to one of our 
Nation’s most courageous leaders. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, if I could 
be permitted to repeat everything said 
by my distinguished colleagues, who 
have spoken so inspiringly and informa- 
tively of Abraham Lincoln on this 100th 
anniversary of his nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States, I would 
feel I would not be saying a bit too much 
about Abraham Lincoln and his influ- 
ence on the life and destiny of our Na- 
tion; yes, Mr. Speaker, on the life and 
destiny of the whole world. In several 
nations where I have traveled officially 
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as a member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I could observe very 
attractive statues, lifesize, of this illus- 
trious Civil War President. 

For many years prior to my first com- 
ing to this great legislative body 14 years 
ago, I had the great privilege of being 
president of the Abraham Lincoln Club 
at Long Beach, Calif. I am sure that 
there are many thousands of Californi- 
ans who are appreciative of his place in 
history for understanding between peo- 
ple of the human race which was the 
policy and practice of President Lin- 
coln—both in and out of office. 

One of the paragraphs in his message 
to Congress in 1861 which I always re- 
member and emphasize as very, very 
appropriate always, is as follows: 

The prudent, penniless beginner in .the 
world labors for wages awhile, saves a sur- 
plus with which to buy tools or land for 
himself, and at length hires another new 
beginner to help him. This is the just and 
generous and prosperous system which 
opens the way to all—gives hope to all, and 
consequent energy and progress and im- 
provement of condition to all. 


I love to read and reread this state- 
ment by him during the debates with 
Stephen Douglas in 1858: 


When I was a boy, I spent considerable 
time along the Sangamon River. An old 
steamboat plied on the river, the boiler of 
which was so small that when they blew 
the whistle, there wasn’t enough steam to 
turn the paddlewheel. When the paddle- 
wheel went around, they couldn’t blow the 
whistle. My friend Douglas reminds me of 
that old steamboat, for it is evident when 
he talks he can’t think, and when he thinks, 
he can’t talk. 

& a . 

Senator Douglas is of worldwide renown. 
All the anxious politicians of his party have 
been looking upon him as certainly at no 
distant day to be President of the United 
States. They have seen in his round, jolly, 
fruitful face post offices, land offices, mar- 
shalships and Cabinet appointments, charge- 
ships and foreign missions, bursting and 
sprouting out in wonderful exuberance ready 
to be laid hold of by their greedy hands. 
And as théy have been gazing upon this 
attractive picture so long, they cannot bring 
themselves to give up the charming hope. 
On the contrary, nobody has ever expected 
me to be President. In my poor, lean, lank 
face, nobody has ever seen that any cabbages 
were sprouting out. These are disadvan- 
tages all taken together, that the Republi- 
cans labor under. We have to fight this bat- 
tle upon principle, and principle alone. 


I recall the following quotations of 
his: 


With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; 

With firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 

To bind up the Nation’s wounds; 

To care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, 

And for his widow and orphan— 

To do all which may achieve and cherish, 

A just and lasting peace among ourselves 

And with all nations. 


Stand with anyone that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong. 


Mr. Speaker, lastly, we Members of 
this great legislative body should not be 


remiss in remembering that Abraham 
Lincoln was a duly elected Member of the 
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House of Representatives in his day and 
was a member of the Illinois delegation 
in the House from March 4, 1847, until 
March 4, 1849; and while he and his wife 
were here in Washington during that 
period they lived at Mrs. Spriggs board- 
ing house here on the Hill where the 
Library of Congress now stands. In 
checking through my reference file about 
him, I find that on Tuesday, April 26, 
1949, I made remarks in the House 
of Representatives entitled “Lincoln, 
Martyred Friend of the South.” Every 
year since that it has been an inspira- 
tion to me to participate in doing some- 
thing to remember him. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join in this dis- 
cussion led by my able friend and col- 
league from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL] and 
relate to you something about Lincoln 
in New Hampshire. 

We owe our chief knowledge of this 
subject to Judge Elwin L. Page’s book, 
“Lincoln in New Hampshire,” published 
in 1929. The author in his preface 
states that upon reading Dr. William E. 
Barton’s “Life of Lincoln” he was struck 
by Barton’s emphasizing the failure 
hitherto of Lincoln biographers giving 
adequate consideration to the effect of 
Lincoln’s speeches during the latter’s 
visit to New England in February and 
March, 1860. 

In the winter of 1860 Lincoln delivered 
his famous speech at Cooper Union—the 
speech that first brought him seriously 
to the attention of the East; that pre- 
disposed the anti-Seward faction in Lin- 
coln’s favor, and which consequently 
brought about the latter’s nomination 
the following May in Chicago. 

Lincoln spoke at Cooper Union on the 
evening of February 27, 1860. The fol- 
lowing evening he spoke before a large 
audience in Railroad Hall, Providence. 
The next day, February 29, he was on 
his way to what must have seemed to 
him a far northern country indeed—the 
State of New Hampshire. On Thurs- 
day, March 1, he spoke at Concord in 
the afternoon, and at Manchester in the 
evening. At Concord he was introduced 
by Gov. Frederick Smith, who presented 
him to his audience as “‘the next Presi- 
dent of the United States.” As Dr. 
Barton remarks, “Such an introduction 
was exceptional,” and the author adds 
ironically that at Norwich, Conn., where 
Lincoln spoke later, the speaker who 
preceded Lincoln “went the full length 
of the general imagination and suggested 
Lincoln might be the next Vice Presi- 
dent.” 

On Friday, March 2, Lincoln spoke 
at Dover, and finally, the next evening, 
at Exeter, spending Sunday with his son 
Robert, who was attending the famous 
preparatory school in the town. This 
speech in the little town on Saturday 
evening, March 3, 1860, marked the final 
appearance of Mr. Lincoln in the State. 

In all, Lincoln spoke 11 times in New 
England. As Barton says, biographers 
of Lincoln have not considered ade- 
quately the effect of these New England 
speeches. Several of these biographers, 
for example, state that Robert Lincoin 
was at Harvard at the time of his 
father’s tour of New England. On the 
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contrary, having failed to pass his en- 
trance examinations for that institution, 
he was at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
“boning up.” Robert did not enter Har- 
vard until 7 months later; one of his 
father’s reasons for coming East was to 
look into his son’s situation; had Robert 
been safely matriculated at Harvard in 
the winter of 1860 his father might not 
have delivered the Cooper Union speech, 
and the New England tour might not 
have been made. 

Barton describes the situation in the 
following words—his book was published 
in 1925, the year before Robert Todd 
Lincoln’s death: 

Robert T. Lincoln is a very reticent man, 
and for the most part declines to speak for 
publication concerning his father; but one 
thing he modestly affirms, which is that he 
made his father President. In the autumn 
of 1859, Robert went to Cambridge expecting 
to enter Harvard. He was required to submit 
to an entrance examination covering 16 
subjects, and he failed in 15 of them. 
The Lincoln family wrote him not to return 
home, but to enter Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, N.H., and complete his preparation. 
This he did, and at the end of a year was 
able to enter Harvard and complete a regu- 
lar course. But Mr. Lincoln was somewhat 
anxious about Robert’s studies, and one of 
his reasons for being ready to visit New York 
and speak at Cooper Institute was to visit 
Robert and see how he was getting on at 
Exeter. Robert T. Lincoln believes that if 
he had failed in iess than 15 studies his 
father might have been less solicitous, and 
might not have delivered the Cooper Union 
speech, or having delivered it, might have 
returned from New York direct to Spring- 
field. As it was, he determined to visit 
Robert and make a few speeches in New 
England, 


As to the Lincoln speeches themselves 
in New Hampshire, there are, alas, only 
two summaries in reportorial fashion— 
that is, in the third person. They, how- 
ever appear to be fairly adequate, consid- 
ering the lack of press facilities in little 
New England towns 100 years ago, and 
the probable lack of shorthand skill on 
the part of the reporters. The two sum- 
maries which have come down to us ap- 
pear in the Manchester Daily American 
for March 2, 1860, and the Dover In- 
quirer for March 8. 

The concluding portion of the Dover 
report is most certainly reliable, for it 
is, almost word for word, a literal tran- 
scription of the final exordium of the 
great Cooper Union address: indeed, it is 
quite possible that Lincoln read from 
proofs, or the morning issue of one of the 
several New York papers of February 
28, which contained the full text of the 
address from the original manuscript Mr. 
Lincoln turned over to Horace Greeley’s 
New York Tribune. Mr. Lincoln’s last 
recorded words in New Hampshire, via 
the Dover Inquirer, were as follows: 

To satisfy them [the slaveholding States] 
said Mr. Lincoln, is no easy task. We must 
not only cease to call slavery wrong, but 
we must join with them in calling it right. 
Silence will not be tolerated. Douglas’ new 
sedition law must be enacted and enforced. 
We must arrest and return their fugitive 
slaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull 
down our free State constitutions. The 


whole atmosphere must be disinfected from 
the taint of opposition to slavery, before 
they will cease to believe that all their trou- 
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bles proceed from us. Wrong as we believe 
slavery to be, we should let {it] alone in the 
States where it exists, because its extirpation 
would occasion greater wrongs, but we should 
not, while our votes can prevent it, allow 
it to spread over the national territories and 
overrun us in the free States. Neither should 
we be diverted by trick or stratagem, by a 
senseless clamor about “popular sovereignty,” 
by any contrivances for groping for some 
middle ground between the right and the 
wrong—the “don’t care” policy of Douglas— 
or Union appeals to true Union men to yield 
to the threats of dis-Unionists, which was 
reversing the divine rule, and calling, not 
the sinners but the righteous to repentance— 
none of these things should move or intimi- 
date us; but having faith that right makes 
might, let us to the end, dare to do our duty. 


To Judge Page’s delightful and exceed- 
ingly valuable book “Abraham Lincoln in 
New Hampshire,” which has rescued and 
preserved Lincoln’s New England tour 
from obscurity, we owe the following 
charming account of Mr. Lincoln’s last 
day in New Hampshire: 

On that Sabbath just 1 year before his 
first inaugural, Abraham Lincoln shuffled off 
the thought of politics and gave himself to 
rest. Early in the morning he walked out 
Front Street and along the muddy road to- 
ward Kingston. Arriving at a fork some 2 
miles out, he took the right hand, leaving 
Kingston road, and wandered on another 
mile. Then he heard the pleasant roar of a 
river a bit to the left. Following the sound, 
he bore off on a crossroad and came upon 
Pickpocket Bridge. There he found young 
William H. Belknap, an Exeter printer, hang- 
ing over the rail and watching the swollen 
stream tumble down the falls. Lincoln 
joined the youth in gazing at the fascinating 
spectacle. As seems usually to have been his 
custom when other human beings were near, 
he engaged the youth in conversation. What 
was said was of little moment and was soon 
forgotten, but that chat with Abraham Lin- 
coln was a lifelong satisfaction to the future 
townclerk of Exeter. The story that during 
his Exeter stay Lincoln saw a small boy fish- 
ing for eels near the Great Bridge and bor- 
rowed his crude alder pole to try his luck may 
be untrue, but is in keeping with the simple 
manner of Lincoln’s casual contacts with the 
townspeople. 

Lincoln worshiped that Sunday in the 
Second Church of the New Parish. The 
meetinghouse stood in the corner of the 
Academy yard near the present site of the 
public library on Front Street. The edifice 
was removed years after Lincoln’s visit, and 
the parish has ceased to exist. The pew in 
which he sat has been preserved with great 
care and is now in the First Church. It 
was the property of Commodore John Collins 
Long and Mary Olivia Long, true representa- 
tives of the Exeter aristocracy of the day. 
The minister of the church at the time was 
the Reverend Orpheus T. Lanphear. 

After the service Lincoln walked with 
Robert to the boy’s lodgings in the Clarke 
(or Simeon Folsom) house on Hemlock 
Square, at the corner of High and Pleasant 
Streets, just over the Great Bridge. In their 
crossings of the river, however, the two 
usually took the rather shorter way over 
the lower bridge at the island and thence out 
Pleasant Street. In the portion of the house 
fronting on this street, in the left-hand, 
second-story room, the Lincolns had their 
Sunday dinner. 

During his days in Exeter, Lincoln was 
seen much in Robert’s company. That is 
one point upon which the evidence is clear 
and full. The father entered with real zest 
into the boy’s interests and his companion- 
ships with the other students. This was the 
prime object of his trip into New England, 
and in spite of political calls he accom- 
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plished it. For these purely private pursuits 
he had Wednesday evening, Saturday after. 
moon, and all of Sunday afternoon ang 
evening. 

Lincoln appears in these contacts with the 


boys and with the townspeople he ran across 
to have been ever simple and sociable, a man 
thoroughly enjoying his brief snatches of 
holiday. A story was told by Albert Blair 
of a little gathering of academy boys in 
Bob’s room on Sunday evening. Into the 
chatter Lincoln entered with true boy-like 
spirit. Bob remarked that one of the party, 
Henry Cluskey, played the banjo. “Does he?” 
said Lincoln in his high-pitched voice. 
“Where is the banjo?” “In my room,” re. 
plied Cluskey. “Can't you get it?” “Oh, 1 
don’t think you would care for it, Mr. Lin- 
coln.” “Oh, yes. Go get it.” And so the 
owner of the banjo went and fetched it from 
his room several blocks away, and played 
upon it. Lincoln listened with unaffected 
pleasure. “Robert,” he said, “you ought to 
have one.” What the youngsters chiefly re- 
membered about their friend’s father was 
that when he talked with Bob, or the boys 
gathered around, the deep seams of his face 
broke into a series of twinkling lines. Every 
boy was at once drawn to him, as he was to 
them. 
The holiday— 


Writes Judge Page— 
was all too short. At a few minutes before 
7 on Monday morning, March 6, 1860, Lin- 
coln boarded the train at Exeter for Hart- 
ford, where he was to deliver a major ad- 
dress. Never again would he breathe the 
bracing air wafted down from the White 
Mountains, to meet and mingle with that 
from the caves of the misty Atlantic. 

And thus— 


Concludes Judge Page— 


Abraham Lincoln passed from the sight of 
New Hampshire, but not from her memory. 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, all of us in 
Lllinois, as throughout the Nation, Dem- 
ocrat and Republican alike, revere the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, 

It is fitting, therefore, that, although 
a Democrat, I feel privileged to join in 
this tribute to Lincoln on the occasion of 
the 100th anniversary of his nomination 
by the Republican Party of 1860 as its 
candidate for President of the United 
States. 

However, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without paying tribute to another 
great American, another stalwart son of 
Illinois, that great leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, Stephen Douglas. 

If, as many historians say, Lincoln's 
debates with Douglas gained him na- 
tional stature and led to the presidential 
nomination, it was because Douglas al- 
ready had risen to preeminence in the 
political life of this country. 

It was the mark of the man that Doug- 
las, once Lincoln became Chief Executive 
amid the flames of civil war, forsook par- 
tisanship and loyally supported his Com- 
mander in Chief. 

An interesting account of this final 
episode in the stirring life of Illinois’ 
“Little Giant” is given in the following 
account prepared at my request by Mr. 
John T. Rodgers, editorial specialist with 
the history and government division of 
the legislative reference service of the 
Library of Congress: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 

The great political battle, formally opened 
by the ominous “House divided” speech at 
Springfield, Tl., on June 16, 1858, was at last 
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decided—insofar as it could lawfully be de- 
cided—by the returns as they filtered through 
from the North on the evening of November 

860. 

2 rer the defeated—but still indubitably 
great opponent of that most fateful political 
field? I cannot, I feel, do better than to 
quote from Miss Tarbell’s “Life of Lincoln,” 
which, after three score and 5 years, still 
casts an indefinable charm. Speaking of the 
inaugural ceremonies on that foreboding 
March 4, 1861, Miss Tarbell writes: 

“a few moments’ delay, and the movement 
from the Senate toward the east front began, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, in cap 
and gown, heading the procession. As soon 
as the large company was seated on the plat- 
form erected on the east portico of the Capi- 
tol, Mr. Lincoln arose and advanced to the 
front, where he was introduced by his friend, 
Senator Baker, of Oregon. He carried a cane 
and a little roll—the manuscript of his in- 
augural address. There was a moment’s 
pause after the introduction, as he vainly 
looked for a spot where he might place his 
high silk hat. Stephen A. Douglas, the polit- 
ical antagonist of his whole public life, the 
man who had pressed his hardest in the cam- 
paign of 1860, was seated just behind him. 
Douglas stepped forward quickly, and took 
the hat which Mr. Lincoln held helplessly 
in his hand. ‘If I can’t be President,’ he 
whispered smilingly to Mrs. Brown, a cousin 
of Mrs. Lincoln and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s party, ‘I at least can hold his hat.’ 

“ Douglas’ conduct cannot be overpraised,’ 
wrote the ‘Public Man’ in his ‘Diary.’ ‘I saw 
him for a moment in the morning, when he 
told me that he meant to put himself as 
prominently forward in the ceremonies as he 
properly could, and to leave no doubt on any 
one’s mind of his determination to stand by 
the new administration in the performance 
of its first great duty to maintain the 
Union.’” 

“Immediately after the firing on Fort 
Sumter, Douglas accompanied George Ash- 
mun to the White House, at the latter’s sug- 
gestion, to assure the President of his sup- 
port. He was cordially received and heard 
the President read a draft of the proclama- 
tion calling for 75,000 volunteers to suppress 
rebellion. His only criticism was: ‘I would 
make it 200,000.’ Otherwise their accord 
was complete. In the columns of the news- 
Papers next morning Democrats read the 
President’s proclamation and a dispatch 
(written by Douglas) announcing the de- 
termination of Senator Douglas fully to sus- 
tain the President in the exercise of all his 
constitutional functions to preserve the 
Union. From this time on Douglas was in 
frequent conference with the President. It 
was on Lincoln’s advice that he left the 
Capital to rouse the people of the North- 
west to the seriousness of the crisis. He 
spoke twice on the way, both times with 
obvious emotion, deprecating secession and 
pleading for the support of the Government 
at Washington. On April 25, he made a re- 
markable speech to his own people in the 
capitol at Springfield. Fifty years later, men 
who had been his political opponents could 
not speak of it without emotion. ‘I do not 
think it is possible,’ wrote Horace White, 
‘for a human being to produce a more prodi- 
gious effect with spoken words’ (Herndon- 
Weik, Lincoln II, 126-27). His great sono- 
rous voice reverberated through the chamber 
until it seemed to shake the building, stir- 
ring men and women to a frenzy of exicite- 
ment. In a few weeks that great voice was 
still. Stricken soon after with typhoid fever, 
he battled resolutely as ever with this last 
foe, but succumbed on June 3, 1861, his last 
words @ message to his two boys bidding 
them to obey the laws and support the 
Constitution.” 

Thus did not the least of the sons of 
Illinois pass over the Great Divide, his last 
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thought—his very last breath—in support 
of the Union he so dearly and zealously 
loved. 





LINCOLN AND WISCONSIN 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Iowa has done a real service 
to take the leadership in commemo- 
rating the anniversary of President Lin- 
coln’s nomination as the first Republican 
President on May 18, 1860. I would like 
to add some Wisconsin Lincoln history 
to our proceedings today. 

1. LINCOLN IN THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


Mr. Speaker, on April 6, 1832, Black 
Hawk and his band of Sauk Indians 
crossed the Mississippi River from Iowa 
into northern Illinois, angry at the treat- 
ment his people had received and in- 
tending to start an Indian uprising if 
he could. 

Upon news of the invasion, Gov. John 
Reynolds, of Illinois, called for volun- 
teers. Abraham Lincoln, then 23 years 
old and living in New Salem, responded 
promptly to the appeal, and while serv- 
ing in the campaign spent some 11 days 
in southern Wisconsin. 

Telling later about his experiences, 
Lincoln said he served nearly 3 months 
in the war, met the ordinary hardships 
of such an expedition, but was in no 
battle, although he “had a good many 
bloody struggles with the mosquitoes.” 

On April 21, 1832, the recruits from 
New Salem met on a farm 9 miles 
from the village and formed a company 
of mounted volunteers with Lincoln as 
captain. .A week later they were mus- 
tered into the State service, becoming a 
part of the 4th Illinois Regiment of 
Mounted Volunteers. After an excur- 
sion into northwestern Illinois, the com- 
pany was sent to Ottawa on the Illinois 
River. There on May 26 Lincoln reen- 
listed for 20 days as a private and a 
day later transferred to still another 
company, the Independent Rangers, 
which company was mustered out on 
June 16. 

Lincoln at once reenlisted for another 
30 days in the Independent Spy Corps. 
On June 22 this company left for north- 
western Illinois and began a march up 
the Rock River in pursuit of Black 
Hawk’s main force. 

On July 1, 1832, the army crossed Rock 
River at Turtle Village—today Beloit, 
Wis.—the soldiers sleeping on their 
arms behind log’ breastworks that 
night, to be ready for surprise attack. 
On July 6 the army marched up the east 
bank of Lake Koshkonong and made 
camp 4 miles above the mouth of the 
White Water River. There at General 
Atkinson’s headquarters Lincoln and his 
comrades in the company were honor- 
ably discharged “with the _ special 
thanks” of the general on July 10. 

Lincoln and a companion returned by 
horseback and canoe to New Salem, 
reaching the village soon after July 17. 

Numerous stories of Lincoln in the war 
have been told, most of them without 
documentation. One is that while cap- 
tain of the company the men reached 
a@ narrow gate. Unable to remember the 
command for single file, Lincoln ordered 
them to fall out for 2 minutes and re- 
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form on the cther side. Another is that 
when asked if he was afraid of Black 
Hawk, Lincoln said, ‘Well, I guess not. 
I’m no chicken.” 

The experience did teach Lincoln to 
appreciate how fighting men thought 
and felt. In the war he faced danger, 
often expecting Indian attack at night. 
He learned what war meant to the com- 
mon man, and perhaps carried his sym- 
pathy for the private soldier into the 
Civil War. 

2. LINCOLN’S SECOND VISIT TO WISCONSIN, 
SEPTEMBER 30—OCTOBER 2, 1859 

Mr. Speaker, on September 30, 1859, 
Lincoln delivered the annual State 
fair address in Milwaukee. The State 
fairgrounds then were located near what 
is now 13th Street near Wells. 

The Milwaukee speech stands as 
Lincoln’s only formal address on the 
subject of agriculture. It was carefully 
prepared, as though he fully appreciated 
its importance in a commanding agri- 
cultural State. It reveals Lincoln as one 
of clear vision on the future of farming; 
in fact, some of his prophecies now seem 
amazingly accurate in the light of pres- 
ent technical developments for scientific 
and less burdensome farming. 

The speaker evaluated boldly the re- 
spective rights of labor and of capital 
as he saw them. He was outspoken also 
in advocating a broad educational policy 
for his fellow citizens, having particular 
reference to the need for a blending of 
schooling and occupational training for 
workers. 

That evening Lincoln spoke extempo- 
raneously at the Newhall House in Mil- 
waukee and the next day, October 1, de- 
livered two antislavery speeches in Rock 
County—one at Beloit in the afternoon 
and one at Janesville in the evening. 
The two local newspapers reported the 
speeches in the form of editorial reviews, 
with scarcely a direct quotation from 
the speaker. 

The Beloit Journal—weekly—October 
5, 1859, reported that a large crowd and 
a band met Mr. Lincoln at the station. 
At 2 o’clock a packed hall heard him in- 
troduced by Mr. Bannister, president of 
the Republican club. 

“Then ‘Old Abe’ commenced the clearest 
and most conclusive vindication of Republi- 
can principles, as well as the most un- 
answerable demonstration of the fallacy and 
utter absurdity of the Douglas doctrines, 
which we ever listened to.” 


The Beloit address was heard by sev- 
eral prominent Republican leaders of 
nearby Janesville, including an ardent 
abolitionist, William H. Tallman, who 
persuaded Lincoln to ride with him in 
his carriage to Janesville and deliver an 
address that evening. Lincoln consent- 
ed, and after the speech that—Saturday, 
October 1—night, spent the night, the 
next day, and the following night at 
Tallman’s house. 

The Janesville speech was reported in 
the Janesville Morning Gazette, October 
4: 


When Mr. Lincoln made his appearance 
he was greeted with cheers, and was intro- 
duced to the people by Dr. Treat, the presi- 
dent of the Republican club. * * * When 
he came to make his points tell, and to 
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drive home his logical conclusions, the evi- 
dence of his profound thought was apparent, 
while his powers of satire and wit flashed 
out brilliantly, and rather startling the audi- 
ence by their unexpectedness. 


The Tallman house, the only identifi- 
able house in which Lincoln is known to 
have slept while in Wisconsin, is now a 
public museum, the headquarters of the 
Rock County Historical Society. 

3. BIRTH OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party was 
born in 1854. There is no dispute as to 
the year of its formal organization, al- 
though debate still goes on as to the 
exact birthplace. Most historians ac- 
cept Ripon’s claim as the birthplace of 
Lincoln’s party. 

The first recorded meeting of ‘“Re- 
publicans” was held by a number of 
Whigs, Free Soilers, and Democrats in 
the Congregational Church at Ripon on 
February 28, 1854, at the call of Maj. 
Alvan E. Bovay, a prominent Whig. A 
resolution was adopted providing that, if 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, the ex- 
isting Ripon party organizations should 
be abandoned and a new party, to be 
called the Republican, should be formed. 

When the bill did pass the Senate, 
Major Bovay called a second meeting, 
which was held on March 20 in the 
Ripon schoolhouse. By a house-to-house 
and shop-to-shop canvass, he obtained 
attendance of 53 voters, out of not more 
than 100 eligible in the town. The meet- 
ing voted to dissolve the local Whig and 
Free Soil organizations, and a committee 
of five was appointed to form the new 
Republican Party. 

Many years later Major Bovay said of 
the schoolhouse meeting: 

We went into the little meeting, Whigs, 
Free Sollers, and Democrats. We came out 
of it Republicans, and we were the first Re- 
publicans in the Union. 


The spring and summer of 1854 saw 
many other meetings, held under one 
banner or another, that brought Re- 
publican organizations into being in 
Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, and Maine. 

The most notable meeting—notable 
because it was a formal convention that 
adopted a platform and nominated a full 
State ticket—was held “under the oaks” 
at Jackson, Mich., on July 6, 1854. The 
convention resolved “that we will coop- 
erate and be known as Republicans 
until the contest be terminated.” 

The movement begun in the Ripon 
church and “under the oaks” at Jack- 
son had changed the political face of the 
Nation. 

The little Ripon schoolhouse, still 
standing, is labeled “Birthplace of the 
Republican Party.” 

4. THE CONVENTION AND ELECTION OF 1860 


Mr. Speaker, at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention held in Chicago May 
16-18, 1860, the Wisconsin delegation 
consistently cast its entire 10 votes for 
William H. Seward on each ballot. 

Carl Schurz, one of the delegates and 
chairman of the Wisconsin delegation, 
seconded the nomination of Seward and 
after the nomination of Lincoln by the 
convention made a brief speech in re- 
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sponse to a motion by Mr. Evarts, of 
New York, that the nomination of Lin- 
coln be made unanimous. 

Schurz said, in part: 

The delegates of Wisconsin were instructed 
to cast their votes unanimously for William 
H. Seward. * * * We stood by Mr. Seward to 
the last, and I tell you we stand by him yet, 
in support of Abraham Lincoln, of Dlinois. 
* * * Again, do we stand by Mr. Seward as 
we did before, for we know that he will be 
at the head of our column, joining in the 
battle cry that unites us now, “Lincoln and 
victory.” 


5. CARL SCHURZ AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


Mr. Speaker, from the close of the 
Wisconsin State convention, March 1, 
until after the November 6 election, 
Schurz was almost constantly busied 
with work for the national cause. On 
May 30 at the Milwaukee ratification 
meeting he delivered one of the best of 
his short speeches, pointing out how the 
convention had refused to compromise 
Republican principles. He paid a high 
tribute to Seward. Then he spoke of 
Lincoln, using language which must have 
introduced him most favorably to the 
millions, especially in the East, who had 
been taught to look upon the Illinois 
lawyer as a second- or third-rate man. 

After lecturing throughout the coun- 
try in the summer and fall, Schurz re- 
turned to Wisconsin for the last 2 weeks 
of the campaign. He made numerous 
speeches in the city and county of Mil- 
waukee and covered, by team, a large 
share of the great German community 
near Lake Michigan. The results in 
Wisconsin, as well as in Indiana, Ohio, 
St. Louis, and Pennsylvania, spoke of his 
almost superhuman effort to swing the 
German vote for Lincoln. 

In the election of 1860, Wisconsin cast 
86,113 votes—56.6 percent—for Lincoln, 
65,021 votes—42.7 percent—for Douglas. 

Mr. Speaker, the information I have 
used today has been collected by the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society from 
the following sources: Edward P. Alex- 
ander’s “Lincoln Comes to Wisconsin;” 
Publications of the Lincoln Fellowship 
of Wisconsin, 1943 and 1949; Joseph 
Schafer’s “Carl Schurz.” 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago today the Republican Party 
made one of the wisest decisions in its 
history. It chose as its presidential nom- 
inee a tall, somewhat ungainly man who 
represented Illinois in our own House of 
Representatives. We pause in our legis- 
lative duties today to pay tribute to the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln. 

Can words ever describe our feeling for 
this humble giant of a man? _ iI think 
they can, Mr. Speaker, for it was Lincoln 
himself who showed us how powerful, 
how effective, how moving simple words 
could be. Of course, it is presumptuous 
of us to suppose we could say anything to 
match the classic words of Lincoln; we 
can only find consolation in the thought 
that Lincoln was but a man, and his ex- 
ample showed us the heights of wisdom 
man can attain. 

Recall that Lincoln lived before the 
development of mass communications, 
that such a thing as a “TV personality” 
was undreamed of. Yet he was able to 
bring tears to the eyes of grown men 
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when he spoke, affect an audience go 
deeply that it could not applaud, unite 
a Nation divided. He has been called 
the Shakespeare of politics, and this is 
entirely fitting. 

That his words guide Republicans to- 
day is testimony to the enduring quality 
of his prose. We still hold that “the 
legitimate object of government is to do 
for a community of people, whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do, 
at all, or cannot, so well do, for them- 
selves—in their separate and individua] 
capacities.” 

For the last 20 years I have been priy- 
ileged to represent in the House of Rep- 
resentatives more than 350,000 fellow 
residents of New Jersey. They will never 
know the daily feeling of honor and pride 
that I have experienced in the knowledge 
that they have chosen me to speak their 
will in the same body that once knew 
Abraham Lincoln as a Member. Yes, the 
Republicans chose well at their second 
national convention on May 18, 1860, 
and Americans everywhere will always 
applaud their action. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to join with the gentleman 
from Iowa in this observance of the 
100th anniversary of the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 

Mr. Speaker, Nebraska was a terri- 
tory in 1860 when Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated for President by the Re- 
publican Party. Nebraska was allotted 
six votes at the Chicago convention. 
A. S. Paddock, of Fort Calhoun, Nebr., 
acted as vice president of the conven- 
tion, each State and Territory having 
a vice president and secretary. H. P. 
Hitchcock, of Omaha, acted as secretary 
from the Nebraska Territory. 

Other members of the Nebraska dele- 
gation to the convention included O. H. 
Irish, Nebraska City, a member of the 
committee on permanent organization; 
John R. Meredith, Omaha, committee 
on credentials; Samuel H. Elbert, Platts- 
mouth, committee on business; A. Sid- 
ney Gardner, committee on resolutions, 
Phineas W. Hitchcock and E. D. Web- 
ster, both of Omaha. 

Paddock later served as Senator from 
the State of Nebraska from _ 1875 
through 1881. Members of the Hitch- 
cock family also served the State in 
high office in later years, Phineas W. 
Hitchcock being elected a delegate to 
Congress from the territory to the 39th 
Congress and serving as Senator from 
1871 to 1877. His son, Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, was a Representative in Congress 
in the 58th, 60th and 61st Congresses 
and served as Senator from Nebraska 
from 1911 through 1923. He also estab- 
lished the Omaha Evening Herald and 
purchased the Omaha Morning World, 
which now exist as the Omaha World- 
Herald, Omaha’s only daily paper. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s widow is now a resident of 
Washington, D.C. 

On this occasion I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to say that Nebraska’s six 
votes in the 1860 convention were solidly 
for Lincoln, but that was not the case. 
In fact only one of Nebraska’s votes was 
cast for Lincoln on the first ballot, with 
two for Seward, two for Chase, and one 
for Cameron. 
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On the third ballot, when Lincoln was 
ted, our Nebraska delegates still 

cast only one vote for Honest Abe. But 
of course the nomination was made 
unanimous s. few minutes later, after 
Nebraska and many other delegations 
had switched their entire vote to 


Lincoln. 

Although Nebraska is the only State to 
honor Lincoln by naming its capital city 
after him, he apparently never set foot 
in our State. In 1859 he came as close 
as Council Bluffs, Iowa, across the Mis- 
souri River from Omaha, and made a 
speech there. Willian J. Petersen in his 
pook “Lincoln and Iowa” reports: 

It attracted a good crowd, even though it 
was unscheduled, and it elicited conflicting 
reactions from the Republican and Demo- 
cratic editors of Council Bluffs. The friend- 
ly Nonpareil praised his “masterly and un- 
answerable speech” and the “dexterity with 
which he applied the political scalpel to the 
Democratic carcass.” The Weekly Bugle 
spoke in a derisive vein of Lincoln’s effort, 
but admitted that his defeat by Senator 
Douglas had “magnified him into quite a 
lion” at Council Bluffs. Lincoln stayed at 
the Pacific House on this occasion and made 
his speech in Concert Hall. 


Since this is also the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the pony ex- 
press, it is interesting to note that the 
pony express carried President Lincoln’s 
first inaugural address across Nebraska. 
The distance from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Denver, Colo., 665 miles, was covered on 
this historic trip in 69 hours. 

Nebraska has long been proud of the 
fact that it is one of the major railway 
centers of the continental United States. 
Without a doubt, it is due to Nebraska’s 
vast railway system that it is now the 
No. 1 stock market in the world and that 
it is attracting new industry every day. 
It was in 1863 that Peter Day, chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
received a telegram in Omaha which 
announced that President Lincoln had 
fixed the initial point of the railroad on 
the “western boundary of the State of 
Iowa, opposite Omaha.” 

What is said to be the last signature 
of President Lincoln appears on the 
commission reappointing Alvin Saunders 
of Iowa to be Governor of the Territory 
of Nebraska. The commission is dated 
April 13, 1865. Governor Saunders 
states in a note written in his own hand 
at the bottom of the document: 

The signature of President Lincoin at- 
tached to this commission was evidently the 
last official signature made by him—he 
signed it before leaving for the theater 
where he was assassinated, and left the com- 

on his desk without stopping to 
fold it, and where it was found when the 
room was opened after his death. These 
facts were communicated to me by one of 
the clerks, 


In 1867, shortly after the admission 
of Nebraska to the Union as a State, it 
was decided that the capital would not 
remain in Omaha. Senator J. D. H. 
Patrick of Omaha moved that the new 
capital should be named after President 
Lincoln. The name was promptly ep- 
proved, and the capital of Nebraska is 
still named Lincoln in fond memory of 
that famous President. 

The Lincoln Monument stands on the 
west side of the Nebraska Capitol lawn 
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as an additional tribute to that famous 
American. It was designed by Daniel 
Chester French and was completed in 
1912. The following description of the 
statue is found in “Nebraska, a Guide 
to the Cornhusker State’: 

Abraham Lincoln is portrayed standing in 
@ meditative pose, with head bowed and 
hands clasped, before a large granite tablet 
on which the Gettysburg Address is en- 
graved. 


The original model of the statue is in 
the Lincoln Tomb in Springfield, I1., 
while a replica of the statue is to be 
found in the Chicago Museum of Art. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the historic Wigwam Convention, 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
the Presidency, assembled in Chicago 100 
years ago, May 16, 1860. 

Mr. Lawrence Sullivan, coordinator of 
information for the House of Represent- 
atives, has reconstructed that convention 
from the rich Lincoln Archives in the 
Library of Congress. 

Because that event “opened a new era 
in our national history,” I include Mr. 
Sullivan’s summary of the convention in 
the proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, together with two brief quota- 
tions from Abraham Lincoln in the years 
1860 and 1861, expressing his great hu- 
mility as he left Springfield, Ill., for 
Washington. 

The article and quotations are as 
follows: 

CHICAGO’s First NATIONAL CONVENTION—ABE 
LINCOLN’s NOMINATION IN THE HISTORIC 
Wicwam 100 Years Aco THIS WEEK, OPENED 
A New ERA IN HUMAN HisTorRY 

(By Lawrence Sullivan, Coordinator of Infor- 

mation, U.S. House of Representatives) 

The convention which picked Abraham 
Lincoln as its presidential candidate assem- 
bled in Chicago 100 years ago this week. The 
Republican Party was only 6 years old. 

Few participants in that historic conven- 
tion suspected that their deliberations would 
lead to the abolition of human slavery in the 
United States, in less than 4 years. 

The convention assembled in the newly 
constructed Wigwam on Wednesday, May 16, 
and Lincoln was nominated on Friday, 
May 18. 

Years later the distinguished British his- 
torian, Lord Charnwood, described the con- 
vention’s choice as the “most surprising 
nomination ever made in America.” 

The Wigwam, completed only a month be- 
fore, accommodated almost 10,000 persons. 
Constructed entirely of rough lumber the 
magnificant edifice had cost $7,000. The city 
of Chicago, then less than 30 years old, had 
reared the Wigwam in a bold bid against 
mighty New York and stately Philadelphia 
for its first national political convention. 
The rugged, blustering West was emerging as 
the new power center of U.S. politics. 

Lincoln did not go to Chicago for the 
convention, but remained at home in Spring- 
field, close to his family and intimate 
friends. He had confided to young reporter 
Henry Villard months earlier that his wife, 
in 1859, had predicted his election some day 
to the Presidency of the United States. 

“Just think of such a sucker as me as 
President,” Lincoln said laughingly to Vil- 
lard. 

Like many other convention winners 

the years, Abe Lincoln never pub- 
licly announced himself a candidate for the 

Presidency. But he did move about the 

country freely after the celebrated Lincoin- 

Douglas debates of 1858; and early in 1860 
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he ventured as far as New England, and to 
the historic Cooper Union in New York City, 
for speaking engagements. 

Upon his return to Springfield, early in 
March, he began writing personal letters 
to prospective convention delegates in ILli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, and Kentucky. 
On May 12, 4 days before the convention 
assembled in the Wigwam, two trusted politi- 
cal intimates from Illinois, Jesse K. Dubois 
and Judge David Davis, were in Chicago 
“ready” in Lincoln’s words, “to confer with 
friends from other States.” 

To another friend Lincoln wrote in confi- 
dence a few months before the convention, 
“The taste is in my mouth a little.’ And to 
a Chicago banker who had invited him to 
bed and board during the convention, Lin- 
coln wrote a few days before May 16: “I am 
a little too much 2 candidate to stay home 
and not quite enough a candidate to go.” 

Murat Halstead, telegraphed to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial May 16, that 25,000 visi- 
tors were in Chicago for the convention. 
The current of the universal twaddle as the 
convention opened, he added, was “that 
Old Abe will be the nominee.” 

Halstead remarked his journalist room- 
mates had been irrepressible to a late hour, 
and he had caught them playing eards early 
next morning to determine who would pay 
for a round of gin cocktails before breakfast. 

Horace Greeley, the distinguished New 
York abolitionist editor, and himself an 
aspiring darkhorse before convention, was a 
striking figure in the crowded hubbub of 
Tremont House, the Republican headquar- 
ters hotel. 

Lincoln’s friends won their first victory 
in the platform committee, where they were 
successful in defeating the abolitionists’ 
demand for a total denunciation of slavery. 
The Lincoln moderates carried the day with 
a plank ignoring slavery in the original 
States, but forbidding any extension of slav- 
ery into new territories as they might be 
organized. The platform also called for a 
railroad to the Pacific Ocean, to be assisted 
by Federal grants. 

The first rollcall for President gave William 
H. Seward, New York, 17344; Lincoln 102; 
Edward Bates of Missouri 48; Cameron of 
Pennsylvania 5044; and Salmon P. Chase of 
Ohio 49. The total vote was 465, with 233 
necessary to nominate. , 

As the second rolicall began the rumor 
spread that Pennsylvania’s votes for Cameron 
would swing to Lincoln. The final tally on 
this rollcall showed Seward 184%; Lincoln 
181. 

The Seward forces realized they were de- 
feated. They saw now that Lincoln’s per- 
sonal preconvention canvass of the delegates 
by mail already assured him a vast majority 
of the 100 scattered votes still to swing to 
make a nomination. 

Early in the third rolicall, word spread 
through the Wigwam that Lincoln was the 
man. About midway in the call, Ohio in- 
terrupted to switch 4 votes from Chase 
to Lincom—sufficient to make the required 
majority of 233 for Abe. At this juncture, 
Halstead noted, “there were thousands 
cheering with the energy of insanity.” 

New York then moved to make the nomi- 
nation unanimous. 

Lincoln’s political genius had found suc- 
cinct expression in a preconvention letter to 
an Ohio delegate: “Our policy, then, is to 
give no offense to others—leave them in a 
good mood to come to us if they shail be 
compelled to give up their first love. This, 
too, is dealing justly with all, and leaving 
us in a mood to support heartily whoever 
shall be nominated.” 

This firm policy of peaceful coexistence 
with all the “favorite som” candidates at 
length paid of when Seward, the uncom- 

firebrand abolitionist, failed to 
command a majority on the second ballot. 
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The 1860 Wigwam convention, in short, 
demonstrated the prescient wisdom of Lin- 
coln’s original position in the 1858 debates 
with Douglas. “I did not at any time say I 
was in favor of Negro suffrage. ...I de- 
clared against it.” He had frankly admitted 
a total lack of Federal authority to abolish 
slavery in the original States, and was in- 
clined personally not to “disturb” existing 
slave areas, but only to limit the spread of 
slavery to new territories. In the conven- 
tion, this proved to be the political middle- 
ground which finally won the majority from 
the hardshell abolitionist, Seward. 

Carl Sandburg emphasizes that Lincoln 
and Douglas were so close together in their 
fear of political sectionalism that several 
prominent Republicans had suggested Doug- 
las, the Illinois Democratic Senator, reelected 
in 1858, might make a better Republican 
presidential nominee than Abe Lincoln in 
1860. 

In their great debates, both men, in Illi- 
nois, had sought to subordinate any question 
which tended to draw a sharp political line 
between the North and South. To this end, 
Lincoln was at pains to make clear he did 
not insist that Missouri should emancipate 
her slaves. Questions touching racial equal- 
ity, intermarriage and such, he dismissed as 
“false issues.”’ 

Douglas likewise ignored all arguments for 
complete abolition, and agreed with Lincoln 
on the exclusion of slavery in all new terri- 
tories. Lincoln demanded this exclusion by 
congressional enactment, while Douglas 
would leave the question to popular vote 
in the new areas as they approached state- 
hood. 

Lincoln was in the telegraph office in 
Springfield when news of the second ballot 
flashed from Chicago. 

“I’ve got him,” he exclaimed as he read 
the tally showing his own gain of 79 votes, 
against a gain of only 11 for Seward. 

Then Lincoln and his friends moved over 
to the Journal office to await the third ballot. 
Soon Mr. Zane, the editor, rushed into the 
room with the Wigwam decision, calling for 
three cheers for the next President. Bedlam 
broke in all Springfield. 

When a friend suggested a biography in 
book form, Lincoln replied, “There is not 
much in my past life about which to write 
a .book.” 

After shaking hands all around, Lincoln 
joined the street crowds outside the Journal, 
saluting and greeting all who approached 
him. At length, glancing toward his house 
he said, “Well, gentlemen, there is a little 
short woman at our house who is probably 
more interested in this dispatch than I am; 
and if you will excuse me, I will take it up 
and let her see it.” 

About 6 weeks later, on July 4, Lincoln 
wrote his old Springfield friend, Dr. A. G. 
Henry, now in Oregon, to the effect “* * * 
today it looks as if the Chicago ticket will 
be elected.” 

November 6 again confirmed Lincoln's 
X-ray political judgment. The popular vote 
stood: Lincoln 1,866,452, Douglas 1,375,157, 
Breckinridge 847,953, Bell 589,581. 

The electoral vote: Lincoln 180 (18 States), 
Breckinridge 72 (11 States), Bell 39 (3 
States), Douglas 12 (1 State). 

Had the Lincoln opposition got together 
on a fusion ticket, the results would have 
been different only in New Jersey, California, 
and Oregon, for a total of 11 electoral votes. 
Lincoln still would have won with 169, a 
clear majority in his own right. 

That’s how things went a hundred sum- 
mers ago. 


—— 


LINCOLN’sS POSITION ON SLAVERY 


Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet 
afford to let it alone where it is, because 
that much is due to the necessity arising 
from its actual presence in the Nation; but 
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can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow 
it to spread into the national territories, 
and to overrun us here in these free States? 
(Cooper Union, N.Y., February 27, 1860.) 
LINCOLN’s FAREWELL TO SPRINGFIELD FRIENDS, 

FEBRUARY 11, 1861, AT THE RAILROAD STATION 

as HE LEFT FOR WASHINGTON 

My friends: No one, not in my situation, 
can appreciate my feelings of sadness at this 
parting. To this place, and the kindness of 
these people, I owe everything. Here I have 
lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my chil- 
dren have been born, and one is buried. I 
now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that Di- 
vine Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, and 
remain with you, and be everywhere for 
good, let us confidently hope that all yet will 
be well. To His care commending you, as 
I hope in your prayers you will commend 
me, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
allow this anniversary day to pass 
without my boasting of the fact that 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated to the 
Presidency in Chicago, Ill., as the son of 
my home State of Illinois. 

To be sure, Kentucky has its claim. 
That is where he was born. And In- 
diana has its claim. That is where he 
was raised asa boy. But it was in Illinois 
that he rose to greatness. 

It is with pride that we make these 
special claims. At the same time, we 
recognize that Lincoln does not belong 
to any one State. He belongs to all 
Americans. He belongs to the ages. 

Chicago was impressed with its re- 
sponsibilities as the host for the nomi- 
nation convention in May of 1860. 
They erected a special building for the 
occasion at the southeast corner of Lake 
and Market Streets. It was called the 
Wigwam. It was characteristized at 
that time as a “gigantic structure, the 
largest audience room in the United 
States.” 

An advertisement in the Chicago 
Tribune urged citizens to donate all the 
chairs they could spare for the gallery. 
It is an interesting fact that to get into 
this gallery for the convention gentle- 
men had to be accompanied by ladies. 

The Chicago Tribune reported that 
this rule for gallery admission led to 
many curious bargains. Schoolgirls 
were urged to accept a quarter or half 
dollar to escort a gentleman to the gal- 
lery. Some of the enterprising girls 
found they could make considerable 
pocket money by entering different 
doors with different gentlemen. 

Although women did not have a vote 
in those days, they demonstrated their 
party loyalty by tastefully decorating 
the convention hall. And so, from the 
very day of the foundation of our Re- 
publican Party women have played a 
part in our party’s activities. Today 
they play a part beyond measure. 

All this is Americana, never to be for- 
gotten. In reviewing the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln we are constantly inspired. 
His words and deeds show us the way in 
our efforts to serve our beloved country. 
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Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
many Kansans are aware of the effect 
Lincoln had on the controversy over 
whether Kansas should come into the 
Union as a Free or Slave State. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was the 
basis of the famous Douglas-Lincoln de- 
bates in their campaign for Senator 
from Illinois. Douglas, the Democrat, 
won. Douglas became the leader of the 
northern Democrats in the Senate. The 
chief political issues that were foment- 
ing in the 14 years period just prior to 
the Civil War was an attempt on the 
part of the Old Whigs and northern 
Democrats to chart their course through 
the political seas so as to avoid the rocks 
of discord caused by the slavery ques- 
tion. The alinements of some of the po- 
litical leaders in various States were 
constantly shifting from Whig to Demo- 
crat and from Democrat to Whig. 

Both of these parties took no positive 
stand on the slavery question. Lincoln, 
in his debates with Douglas, strongly in- 
dicated the necessity for a positive posi- 
tion on slavery when he said: 

This Nation cannot survive half slave and 
half free. 


This statement was the harbinger of 
a new Party. 

Throughout the New England States 
the tide was rising for a more positive 
stand on the question of slavery. The 
start was made at Ripon, Wis., in 1854, 
to organize a new party which would 
take a definite stand on slavery. This 
new party—Republican—strongly of- 
fered the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which 
would leave it to the settlers whether 
Kansas and Nebraska would be slave or 
free. In 1856, Lincoln supported John 
C. Fremont, Republican candidate for 
President, making some 56 speeches in 
his behalf. Buchanan, the Democrat, 
was elected. Lincoln returned to his 
law practice in Springfield, Ill. 

The Republican Party was kept alive 
over the question of slavery. The mon- 
eyed and illustrious-named American 
key people needed to keep the new party 
functioning were to be found in the 
eastern part of the United States. Chief 
among them were William K. Seward, 
of New York. Seward became the chief 
spokesman for this newly organized 
party. He and his friends, during the 
years of 1858-59, were constantly on 
the alert and formulated plans to name 
the Republican nominee for 1860. 

Lincoln—at the insistence of his mid- 
western friends—was also active. It is 
common knowledge that Lincoln came to 
Kansas in 1859 at the insistence of his 
Kansas friends, in order to build him 
up to be the Republican nominee. Lin- 
coln was received enthusiastically 
wherever he stopped and spoke. He 
was promised by his warm admirers the 
Kansas votes at the coming Republican 
Convention in Chicago. 

But then, as now, there is many a slip 
between “cup and lip.” 

Herewith is a letter from the Ewing 
collection manuscripts from the Kansas 
State Historical Society. This letter 
was written by Thomas Ewing, Jr. It 
explains the feeling that existed in 
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They wanted positive action 
and Seward seemed to have the qualifi- 
cations demanded. 

Here is the letter: 

LEAVENWORTH, KAns., May 6, 1860. 
Hon. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Springfield, Wis. 

Dear Sir: You will probably have observed 
that the Kansas delegation to Chicago 
were instructed by the convention by which 
they were selected to cast their votes (if 

should have any) for Mr. Seward, and 
that Mr. Wilder, who is for Mr. Seward from 
choice, was chosen as the delegate from 
Leavenworth, over Colonel Delahay who was 
understood to be strongly in favor of your 
nomination. I have desired that you should 
know how both those things happened— 
and as I cannot be at Chicago, where I had 
expected to talk the matters over with you 
or with some of your personal friends, I shall 
take the liberty explaining them to you 
directly by letter. 

Here as nearly everywhere in the North, 
Mr. Seward has more ardent, zealous and 
earnest admirers than any other candidate— 
and they are in the radical wing of the 
party which has possession of nearly all the 
presses, and controls all the minor conven- 
tions and less important movements of the 
party. As it was by no means certain that 
the Kansas delegates would be accorded 
seats in the national convention, or the 
right to vote, the great majority of the 
party took no interest in the movement, 
and the meetings called to appoint dele- 
gates to the Territorial convention were 
scarcely attended at all except by the man- 
agers. In that convention no interest was 
taken in any subjects except in selecting the 
delegates, three of whom are first for Mr. 
Seward from choice, but all of whom regard 
you as a highly acceptable and available 
candidate. The convention selected men 
who had done good service for the party and 
received no honor or reward and who well 
merited the compliment of an appointment, 
none of whom were selected with reference 
to their preferences among the gentlemen 
named for the Chicago nomination. 

In the apportionment Leavenworth was 
accorded but one delegate, Wilder, who has 
done a great deal of hard work for the 
party here, had announced himself as a 
candidate for the place more than a year 
ago, and the place had been accorded to him 
without dissent, until the time for selecting 
delegates to the Territorial convention was 
near at hand. Colonel Delahay then, feeling 
assured that the great majority of the Re- 
publicans of Leavenworth favored your 
nomination, became a candidate in opposi- 
tion to Wilder. The colonel was on all 
hands regarded as one of our best men and 
as representing truly the preferences of the 
majority of our Republicans, but he had 
just had one of the best offices of our poor 
Territory. Wilder had worked as hard, had 
held no office, and had all along been ac- 
corded this place, and as he had a big start, 
and the most money, the colonel could not 
make the race against him. 

Our delegation at Chicago will, in per- 
severance of instructions, if given a vote, 
cast it for Mr. Seward. Three of them will 
adhere to him pretty tenaciously. Mr. Sew- 
ard and Chase dropped, I think you would 
be the next choice of every man in the 
delegation. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS EwInNge, Jr. 


Tn the three ballots necessary to nomi- 
nate Lincoln Kansas regularly cast its 
Six votes for Seward. Kansas Republi- 
cans joined the Lincoln parade too late 
to do much good except to have their 
final votes recast with the winner. 
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Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with the gentleman from Iowa in 
commemorating this 100th anniversary 
of the nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
to the Presidency of the United States, 
and include herewith material abstract- 
ed from “‘Caucuses of 1860: A History of 
the National Political Conventions of the 
Current Presidential Campaign,” by M. 
Halstead: 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, MAY 15 


The crowd is this evening becoming prodi- 
gious. The Tremont House is so crammed 
that it is with much difficulty people get 
about in it from one room to another. Near 
1,500 people will sleep in it tonight. 

The Bates movement, the McLean move- 
ment, the Cameron movement, the Banks 
movement, are all nowhere. They have gone 
down like lead in the mighty waters. “Old 
Abe” and “Old Ben” are in the field against 
Seward. Abe and Ben are representatives of 
the conservatism, the respectability, the 
availability, and all that sort of thing. 


First day—Official roll of the convention 


Kentucky, 12 votes: 

At large: Geo. D. Blakey, Russellville; A. 
A. Burton, Lancaster; Wm. D. Gallagher, Pe- 
wee Valley; Charles Hendley, Newport. 

Districts: 

1. Abner Williams, Covington; H. G. Otis, 
Louisville. 

2. Fred Frische, Louisville; E. H. Harrison, 
McKee. 

3. Joseph Glazebrook, Glasgow; 
Calvert, Bowling Green. 

4. John J. Hawes, Louisville. 

5. H. D. Hawes, Louisville; Lewis M. Dem- 
bitz, Louisville. 

6. Curtis Knight, Kingston; Joseph Raw- 
lings, White Hall. 

7. A. H. Meriwether, Louisville; Henry D. 
Hawes, Louisville. 

8. H. B. Groaddus, Ashland; L. Marston, 
Millersburg. 

9. Edgard Needham, Louisville; J. S. Davis. 

10. Jas. R. Whittemore, Newport; Hamilton 
Cummings, Covington. 

A Committee on Permanent Organization 
was constituted as follows: [List given.] 
Kentucky, Allen J. Bristow. 

A DELEGATE From KENTUCKY. Mr. President, 
I would suggest that the name of all the 
States be called. [Applause.] 

The Cuarr. Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississip- 
pi [great laughter], Louisiana, Alabama 
[laughter and hissing], Georgia, South Caro- 
lina [laughter], North Carolina [feeble hisses 
and much laughter]. I believe that includes 
the names of all the States. 

The Committee on Credentials was made 
up as follows: [List given.}] Kentucky, 
Charles Hendley. 

The committee on business was constituted 
as follows: [List given], Kentucky, Louis M. 
Dembitz. 

The convention had proceeded thus far 
with its business, when a communication, 
inviting the convention to take an excursion 
on the lake, was received and accepted, and 
then indefinitely debated, much time being 
frittered away. 

The committee on resolutions was ap- 
pointed: [List given}, Kentucky, George D. 
Blakey. 

The favorite word in the convention is 
“solemn.” Everything issolemn. In Charles- 
ton the favorite was “crisis.” Here there is 
something every 10 minutes found to be 
solemn. 

A new ticket is talked of here tonight, and 
an informal meeting held in this house since 
I have been writing this letter, has given 1 
an impetus. It is “Lincoln and Hickman.” 
This is now the ticket as against Seward and 
“Cash” Clay, of Kentucky. 


Jos. W. 
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Second day, Republican Wigwam, Chicago, 
May 17, 1860 


The convention was proceeding into bat- 
tle. War then took place about credentials. 
A great deal of speechmaking followed. 
David Wilmot made an attack on delegations 
from slave States that had no constituencies. 
The next thing was a speech from Dr. 
Blakesly, of Kentucky, who mentioned that 
Kentucky had voted for Wilmot for Vice 
President in 1856, in the Philadelphia con- 
vention. He inquired whether he could be 
forgiven for that sin? Cries of “yes,’’ and he 


sat down. First Knockdown blow for old 
Kentucky. 
Third day 
First ballot: 


Kentucky: Seward, 5; Lincoln, 6; Wade, 2; 
McLean, 1; Chase, 8; Sumner,1. The leading 
contenders were William H. Seward, of New 
York, 173144; Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 
102. 

Second ballot: 

Kentucky: Seward, 7; Lincoln, 9; Chase, 6. 

Result of second ballot of the leading men: 
Seward 184%; Lincoln 181. Cassius M. Clay, 
of Kentucky, received 2 votes. 

Third ballot: 

Kentucky: Seward, 6; Chase, 4; Lincoln, 13. 

While this ballot was taken amid excite- 
ment that tested the nerves, the fatal defec- 
tion from Seward in New England still 
further appeared. The number of votes 
necessary to a choice were 233, and I saw 
under my pencil as the Lincoln column was 
completed, the figures 23144—one vote and a 
half to give him the nomination. In about 
10 ticks of a watch, Catter, of Ohio, was up. 
Every eye was on Catter. He said: “I rise, 
Mr. Chairman, to announce the change of 
four votes of Ohio from Mr. Chase to Mr. 
Lincoln.” The deed was done. There was a 
moment of silence. Then, there were thou- 
sands cheering with the energy of insanity. 

One of the secretaries, with a tally sheet 
in his hands, shouted, “Fire the salute. Abe 
Lincoln is nominated.” As the cheering 
inside the Wigwam subsided, we could hear 
that outside, then the thunder of the salute 
rose above the din. 

Ten States and the District of Columbia 
insisted upon casting unanimous votes for 
Old Abe before the vote was declared. One 
of the States was Kentucky. 

During the dinner recess a caucus of the 
presidents of delegations was held. After 
dinner we had the last act in the drama. 

The nomination for Vice President was not 
particularly exciting. Cassius M. Clay was 
the only competitor of Hamlin, who made 
any show in the race; and the outside pres- 
sure was for him. At one time a thousand 
voices called, “Clay, Clay” to the conven- 
tion. If the multitude could have had their 
way, Mr. Clay would have been put on the 
ticket by acclamation. 

First ballot for Vice President: The two 
leading contenders were Hamlin 194 votes; 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, 10114 votes. 
Kentucky cast 23 votes for Clay. 

Second ballot: Hamlin 367 votes; Clay 86. 
Kentucky cast 23 votes for Clay. 

Now that the business of the convention 
was transacted, we had the usual stump 
speeches, and complimentary resolutions, and 
the valedictory from the chairman, and the 
“three times three” upon adjournment for 
the candidate. 

The city was wild with delight. The “Old 
Abe” men formed processions, and bore rails 
through the streets. A hundred guns were 
fired from the top of the Tremont House. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
this day, when we are looking back 100 
years to the nomination of President 
Lincoln, I would like, Mr. Speaker, to 
speak about another, who also played 
a great part in that era, and who also 
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was a candidate for the high office of 
President 100 years ago. 

He was passed over for a far greater 
man, but William H. Seward was a great 
man in his own right and would probably 
be remembered more today had his ca- 
reer not been overshadowed by the man 
whom many consider the greatest and 
first American President. Lincoln was 
a true product of our own country; he 
was born well after the colonial times. 
In this he was different from the Found- 
ing Fathers, and for this reason his 
influence was altogether different from 
theirs. 

Lincoln had the supreme gift of a 
great administrator, he knew how to 
choose the right man for the job he 
wanted to fill. This he did, regardless 
of personality or past differences. 

He chose William H. Seward and 
surely never regretted that choice. 

Seward was born in Florida, Orange 
County, N.Y., 1801. He graduated from 
Union College at 19. 

He taught school in Savanah, Ga., to 
help defray his expenses and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Utica, N.Y., in 1822, 
at the age of 21. He then moved to 
Auburn, N.Y., where he made his home 
and entered upon the practice of law. 
He entered politics as a National Re- 
publican, a party whose only title to 
fame seems to have been that it was 
anti-Masonic. This party’s life was of 
short duration, roughly 6 years, and Se- 
ward then changed his allegiance to the 
Whigs. 

He received the Whig endorsement for 
Governor and was elected in 1838 and 
served for two terms, having come back 
after being defeated by one William L. 
Marcy. Seward, as Governor, favored 
public works and a liberal spending of 
public money, although the State was 
financially embarrassed at the time he 
took over the reins of government. 

Seward was at heart a liberal and 
somewhat of a trailblazer. He was an 
early political opponent of slavery, but 
never a follower of such men as Garrison 
who devoted themselves to moral agita- 
tion. 

After his second term Seward retired 
from public office and distinguished him- 
self as a lawyer in his hometown of 
Auburn. 

When the Whigs came back into power 
in 1849, for a brief period, they nomi- 
nated and sent William H. Seward to the 
U.S. Senate. It can be truly said in 
this case that the office sought him; he 
did not seek the office. In his first pre- 
pared speech in the Senate he made the 
rather startling statement, and I quote: 
“There is a higher law than the Consti- 
tution.” He was violently attacked by 
the Democrats for his statement and im- 
mediately tried to temporize and explain 
it away. This seems to have been one 
of the keys to his character. He believed 
supremely in compromise, and to use a 
modern term, never going beyond what 
the traffic, in this case public opinion, 
would bear. He also stated at this time: 


An irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces, means that the United 
States must and will, sooner or later, become 
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entirely a slave-owning Nation or entirely 
a free-labor Nation. 


This statement he also tried to retract 
after a storm of protest broke over his 
head. 

By 1854 it became evident that the 
Whig Party was moribund and Seward 
worked energetically and successfully to 
bring the remnants together into the 
newly emerged Republican Party. 

Many expected that he would receive 
the nomination of this new party that 
he had done so much to create, but the 
party passed him over twice, for Fremont 
in 1856 and Lincoln in 1860. 

Lincoln immediately appointed Seward 
Secretary of State. Although it seems 
hard to realize today, most of the Cabi- 
net and many of the people considered 
the new President as somewhat of a 
nonentity and looked to Mr. Seward for 
guidance through the very difficult times 
ahead. Seward felt much the same, not 
out of vanity, but simply because he felt 
that his experience as Governor of New 
York and in the U.S. Senate fitted him 
for the arduous days ahead. 

Seward felt strongly that the Union 
could be saved without a war between 
the States. He even had a fantastic 
idea of provoking a foreign war to unite 
the country and save the Union. Here 
President Lincoln stepped in and proved 
to all that he was indeed the helmsman 
of the Ship of State. The very first one 
to acknowledge and follow the Presi- 
dent’s leadership was William H. Seward. 

Seward remained on as Secretary of 
State after the death of President Lin- 
coln. He himself was attacked in his 
home by a fellow conspirator of John 
Wilkes Booth at the same time that the 
President was assassinated. Mrs. Seward 
died as a result of the shock and his son 
and two others who came to his assist- 
ance were wounded by the assassin. 

Seward was an interesting character. 
He probably had more of the character- 
istics of a diplomat than any of the 
politicians of our country. He was a 
great believer in the adage that: He who 
fights and runs away will live to fight 
another day. This is, of course, the basis 
of true diplomacy. 

Seward had visions, sometimes quite 
fantastic ones, but he was always willing 
to listen to reason and give up anything 
as impossible, for instance, as the con- 
solidation of the Union through a foreign 
war. This faculty for broad and far- 
reaching undertakings is probably best 
exemplified by his purchase of Alaska 
from Russia for $7,200,000. This was 
long known, in fact still is in some 
quarters, as Seward’s folly. 

So here, once more at a crucial time in 
the history of the country, we had a man 
in high place, willing to give his life and 
talents to his country and his loyal de- 
votion to his President without any per- 
sonal ambition whatsoever. 

As long as our country produces such 
men she will be great and we will be free. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the nomination 
of Abraham Lincoln in the Wigwam at 
Chicago on May 18, 1860, will undoubt- 
edly produce claims from many sections 
of the country that a certain State or 
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locality had much to do with the selec. 
tion of our first Republican President, 
In this connection it is not my incling. 
tion to belittle any such claims, but 
rather to reemphasize the important 
part played by the Keystone State dele. 
gation to that fateful convention when 
the Nation’s future was in such precar- 
ious balance. 

Two of the leading candidates were 
William H. Seward, of New York, ana 
Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, both 
of whom were considered as “shoo-ins” 
by their respective delegations. Seward, 
however, was handicapped by the vigor- 
ous opposition of Horace Greeley who 
wielded a powerful influence across the 
Nation and also by the flat statement by 
Gov. Andrew Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
who predicted a 50,000 Republican ma- 
jority from his State but not if Seward 
was the candidate. At this juncture 
Cameron, who was guaranteed Pennsyl- 
vania’s 56 votes on the first ballot, plain- 
ly indicated that he was more interested 
in being appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury and promised his delegates to 
Lincoln on the first ballot if he was as- 
sured of that post. From then on, de- 
spite Lincoln’s refusal to be bound by 
any deals, Pennsylvania was in the thick 
of it on the Emancipator’s side and 
joined in the jubilation when he was 
nominated on the third ballot. 

My primary purpose, however, of in- 
jecting myself into this discussion of the 
political maneuvering leading up to Lin- 
coln’s nomination, is to bring forth for 
the record the part Chester County, Pa., 
my home county, had in preparing the 
way for the solid support Lincoln re- 
ceived from Pennsylvania shortly after 
that State’s delegation arrived in Chi- 
cago in that fateful month of May 100 
years ago. In 1955 the Republican 
County Committee of Chester County 
celebrated its 100th anniversary and on 
that occasion published its anniversary 
booklet from which the following article 
is taken: 

LINCOLN AND CHESTER COUNTY 
(By Priscilla Lewis Cox Southwell) 


This is an old county one of the original 
three first formed under William Penn. West 
Chester is an old town too. Yet few “ill 
take note as they pass of the historic bu.d- 
ings and distinguished landmarks where so 
many county leaders lived, where so much of 
our county future was shaped. 

At 28 West Market Street were made de- 
cisions that affected the Republican Party 
here and in the Nation too. The modest 
brick building 100 years ago contained two 
offices from which Abraham Lincoln was 
started on his way to become the first Re- 
publican President. 

Two men had offices there and were joined 
in a common political aim—to give to the 
lawyer from Illinois enough recognition in the 
East to secure his nomination for President 
in 1860. 

Joseph J. Lewis, a well-known lawyer, and 
Samuel Downing, a printer and publisher, 
were both at 14 East Market Street (since 
renumbered 28 West). Joseph J. Lewis was 
born in Westtown in 1801, burgess of West 
Chester for 5 years, delegate to the Harris- 
burg Convention of 1832 where the Whig 
Party was formed, and provost of the law 
department of Lincoln University. He was 
active in a period where political concepts 
and governmental control were fluctuating, @ 
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nalf-century in American history where the 
lines were being drawn between what con- 
stitutes the two major political parties 


y. 

One of his most famous cases was the de- 
fense of Casper Hanway, tried for treason. 
He had tried to prevent a Maryland slave- 
owner from recapturing a runaway slave. 
The Maryland man was killed, and Casper 
Hanway brought to trial. Joseph J. Lewis 
defended him and secured his acquittal. 

About the same time in West Chester 
Samuel Downing was publishing the Chester 
County Times, a newspaper later absorbed 
by the American Republican. It was known 
for its abolitionist sentiments. Hence it is 
logical that these two men came together 
with kindred feelings about the threat of 
slayeholding in new States. 

This feeling between the slave States and 
the free really prompted the formation of 
the Republican Party and in a sense drew 
the lines between the North and the solid 
South. The Democratic Party became allied 
with interests seeking to extend slaveowning, 
the Republican with those who wished for 
freedom in new States as they entered the 
Union. 

In Chester County such beliefs appealed 
to a citizenry whose ancestors were largely 
Quaker, innately respecting the individual 
man. There had long been an underground 
railroad in the country, with stations in West 
Chester, Longwood, Willistown, and Uwch- 
land, to name a few. 

So here on Market Street were two men 
who sympathized with all the speeches being 
made by Abraham Lincoln out in Mlinois. 
How they came to publish his autobiography 
introduces another Chester Countian. 

In Toughkenamon, New Garden township, 
in 1808 was born Jesse W. Fell. He went 
west in 1828, to Illinois in 1833. When Lin- 
coln was in the State legislature from Sanga- 
mon County, Ill., he and Jesse W. Fell lived 
in the same boardinghouse. They became 
friends, and the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
were undertaken at the urging of Jesse W. 
Fell. 

In 1858 Fell began to think of Lincoln in 
terms of the Presidency. He had an essen- 
tial humility which appealed to people, and 
his efforts on the slavery question were 
making him prominent and popular in the 
Midwest. 

Then Jesse W. Fell remembered his own 
native State of Pennsylvania. He knew the 
weight that it carried in choosing the can- 
didate for Presidency and was convinced 
that if Lincoln could become well known in 
the East, the Pennsylvania delegation with 
those in Illinois and Indiana would insure 
his nomination, regardless of any favorite 
son backed by the New York delegates. At 
that time New York and Pennsylvania had 
the most delegates at the nominating con- 
vention. 

In Bloomington, Ill., a newspaper was also 
being edited by another Lincoln admirer, 
Edward J. Lewis, brother of Chester County’s 
Joseph J. Lewis. Here originated the con- 
nection between Lincoln and this county. 
For Lincoln was persuaded to write a brief 
autobiography to be sent back to Joseph J. 
Lewis here. 

Brief it was, only three pages in his own 
handwriting, of which, he said with char- 
acteristic and cadenced simplicity: 

“There is not much of it, for the reason, 
I suppose, that there is not much of me.” 

These three pages are now in the Library 
of Congress, and a photostat copy in the 
Chester County Historical Society. When 
Joseph J. Lewis received this short auto- 
biography, it constituted all that was known 
of Lincoln’s life. For many years even Lin- 
coln himself did not realize that his ances- 
tors had lived near Morgantown, Pa., before 
they migrated to Kentucky. 
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Out of these simple pages Joseph J. Lewis 
reworked the first biography of Lincoln. 
Samuel Downing, his friend and associate, 
printed it. Almost at once it was reprinted 
in the New York Tribune and Chicago Press 
and Tribune, then in many other papers over 
the country. To this national recognition 
has been attributed Lincoln’s nomination 
in 1860. 

All this originated in the building that 
stands quietly on West Market Street, where 
today our Republican Representative Pau. B. 
DaGvueE and the Republican County Commit- 
tee, with C. Gilbert Hazlett as chairman, 
have their offices—where nearly 100 years 
ago two Republicans helped to start Abraham 
Lincoln on his way to become the first Re- 
publican President of the United States. 


In commenting on Mrs. Southwell’s 
article I have only one or two things to 
add. First, it might be mentioned that 
Lincoln’s  great-grandfather, Mordecai 
Lincoln, once worked at a forge in north- 
ern Chester County. Also it seems ap- 
propriate to call attention to the fact 
that the Jesse W. Fell who is reported 
as having played such an important part 
in the Lincoln buildup is an ancestor of 
former Gov. Adlai Stevenson, a fact that 
only emphasizes how so many otherwise 
brilliant people slip away from their 
conservative moorings. That my office 
was located for some 10 years at 28 West 
Market Street, West Chester, the scene 
of much political activity in the last cen- 
tury as well as in this, has no particular 
significance. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we are privileged to celebrate a 
momentous anniversary in the history 
of our Nation. It is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the nomination of Abraham Lin- 
coln as the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States of 
America. 

In paying tribute to the memory of 
this great and beloved man, who gave 
so much to our country, I would like to 
emphasize three expressions of philos- 
ophy by President Lincoln which appear 
to me to have a strong bearing on 
present-day events. 

They are: 

First. On government: 

In all that the people can individually do 
as well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere. * * * In leaving the people’s 
business in their hands, we cannot be wrong. 

The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all or 
cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 


Second. On liberty and security: 


It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the lib- 
erties of its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its own existence in great emer- 
gencies. 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves and, under a just God, 
cannot long retain it. * * * 

If there is anything which it is the duty 
of the whole people to never entrust to any 
hands but their own, that thing is the pres- 
ervation and perpetuity of their own liber- 
ties and institutions. 


Third. Peace and war: 


The man does not live who is more devoted 
to peace than I am. None who would do 
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more to preserve it. But it may be neces- 
sary to put the foot down firmly. 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NOMINATION OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago today, Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for the Presidency. In the 
same year, 1860, he was elected the first 
President of the newly established Re- 
publican Party. He and his Vice Presi- 
dent Hannibal Hamlin of Maine carried 
forward a program based on unity, prog- 
ress, individual rights, and liberties. So 
vital have these principles appeared to 
the citizenry that of the 18 Presidents we 
have had since 1860, only 4 have been 
Democrats. 

Few men in history have kept their 
courage so high through one failure 
after another as did Mr. Lincoln. A 
deeply religious man he never faltered 
once he had set his course. His con- 
sistent faith in the wisdom and under- 
standing of the Eternal Father of all 
mankind gave him an inner strength, a 
balance, a steadiness which carried him 
through what to many seemed insuper- 
able difficulties. 

With it all he was a man of delight- 
ful humor, of great human understand- 
ing, simple in his own desires, gentle in 
his ways. It was said of him that 
wherever he went he took light with him. 
Once roused he was like a flame, but 
his objections were based upon funda- 
mental principles that to him were the 
foundation stones of our whole way of 
life. 

We do well, Mr. Speaker, to pause for a 
moment on the 100th anniversary of the 
nomination of one of the great men of 
history who served this country through 
a period of great darkness as its Presi- 
dent and who gave his life in that service. 
Of Abraham Lincoln it can be said that 
he truly demonstrated that leadership 
is “just wisdom and courage and a great 
carelessness of self.” 

Let me leave with you a few lines writ- 
ten by James Thompson McKay known 


to us as “Lincoln’s Burial or the 

Cenotaph”: 

And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and 
vain! 


Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 

In any vault, neath any coffin-lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring of 
pain? 

"Tis false—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him although you slid 

Upon his clay the Cheops Pyramid, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain 
chain. 

They slew themselves; they but set Lincoln 
free. 

In all the earth his great heart beats as 
strong, 

Shall beat while pulses throb to chivalry 

And burn with hate of tyranny and wrong. 

Whoever will may find him, anywhere 

Save in the tomb. Not there—he is not 
there! 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Batter] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the use 
of Calendar Wednesday procedures is 
orderly, and in line with long-established 
rules of the House. 

In 1949, the so-called 21-day rule was 
enacted. A year later, the late Repre- 
sentative E. E. Cox, of Georgia, offered 
House Resolution 133 to repeal the 21- 
day rule. On January 20, 1950, it was 
debated. During the debate the follow- 
ing statements were offered in support: 

Representative James Wadsworth, of New 
York. Two hundred and eighteen Members 
could take a bill away from us by signing a 
petition; and if we would only use Calendar 
Wednesday, the standing committees would 
have Wednesdays to call up bills which they 
have reported and which are upon the 
calendar. 

Representative Christian A. Herter, of 
Massachusetts. I think we should go back 
to our orderly procedure, and then on Cal- 
endar Wednesday allow the committee chair- 
men to bring up bills that they may not 
have gotten a rule on from the Committee 
on Rules. 

Representative JosEPH W. MarTIN, Jr., of 
Massachusetts (then the distinguished mi- 
nority leader). The adoption of this rule will 
not prevent legislation from coming to the 
floor. Through the vehicle of Calendar 
Wednesday, any committee can instruct its 
chairman to call up legislation. The will of 
the majority of the House cannot be refused. 


On January 3, 1951, at the beginning 
of the 82d Congress, the late Representa- 
tive Adolph Sabath, the then chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, called up 
House Resolution 7, which reenacted the 
rules of the 81st Congress. Judge Cox 
of Georgia proposed a substitute which 
went back to the rules prevailing before 
the 81st Congress and repealed the 21- 
day rule. 

Once again the principal arguments in 
favor of repealing the 21-day rule were 
the citations of the discharge petition 
and Calendar Wednesday. The theme 
of the proponents of repeal was to return 
to orderly procedure. Some of the dis- 
tinguished Members who spoke to these 
points were: 

Representative LEo ALLEN, then as now 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Rules, who said: 

There are two ways that the membership 
of this House can get bills to the floor for 
final determination. You have the right to 
sign the discharge petition, which takes effect 
when 218 names appear thereon, and on 
Calendar Wednesday you also have the right 
to be recognized, so the Rules Committee 
does not have absolute power on any bills. 


Representative Herter, now the Secre- 
tary of State in President Eisenhower's 
cabinet: 

We have had in the rules of the House for 
many, Many years a provision known as 
Calendar Wednesday. Why not return to 
what was an orderly method of procedure? 


Representative Carl Curtis, of Ne- 


braska said: 


The notion that the Rules Committee can 
thwart the will of the majority is without 
foundation of fact. 


A petition signed by a 
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bare majority can bring a bill to the floor. 
In addition * * * we have Calendar Wednes- 
day. * * * A vote against the Sabath pro- 
posal and in favor of the Cox proposal * * * 
is a vote for orderly procedure. 


Representative CLARENCE Brown, then 
as now, a member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, said: 


In addition to that (the discharge peti- 
tion) there was and is a provision in the 
rules establishing Calendar Wednesday * * * 
on which day the roll of the legislative com- 
mittees are called and, if a majority of any 
committee wants to bring up any bill, it can 
do so when that committee is called. 





COLLAPSE OF THE SUMMIT CON- 
FERENCE UNDERSCORES NEED 
FOR A NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Stratton] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
sobering news from Paris this afternoon 
that the summit conference on which 
so many of the hopes of the world had 
been focused has now broken up without 
ever getting started is a tragic develop- 
ment that has shocked and disturbed 
every Member of this House. I know 
we all deplore the outrageous perform- 
ance of the Soviet Premier and deeply 
resent his disgraceful efforts to humili- 
ate the President of the United States. 
In this critical hour I know we all stand 
with Mr. Eisenhower regardless of our 
own politics and completely repudiate 
the efforts of the Soviet dictator not only 
to interfere in our own domestic politi- 
cal elections, but also to drive a wedge 
between the United States and our free 
world allies. The President was com- 
pletely right, of course, in not backing 
down at Paris and in not groveling in 
the dirt as Mr. Khrushchev said he must 
do. Indeed, when the day ever comes— 
and I know it never will come—that an 
American President has to grovel in the 
dirt before anybody, then this country 
is certainly at an end. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while we stand to- 
gether with the President it is also per- 
fectly obvious that the disaster at Paris 
has altered almost overnight the whole 
world strategic and political situation. 

We face a different world today than 
we faced just 2 weeks ago. And as Mem- 
bers of this House we must recognize the 
full extent of this shift and must move 
swiftly to deal with it. From here out 
the going gets tougher. From here out 
the true nature of the bitter struggle be- 
tween communism and freedom will be- 
come more clearly apparent than it has 
been in the past several months. 

Mr. Khrushchev thought he could lull 
us into sleep. He thought he could 
“con” our leaders, to use a vernacular 
phrase, into letting down their guard. 
He thought we would be willing to do al- 
most anything to get peace. And when 


he found that this was not going to be 
the case after all, he blew his top, as we 
have just witnessed at Paris, and now 
has shifted crudely to a rougher, tougher 
line, but a line which is certainly familiar 
enough coming from the Kremlin, and a 
line which is directed to the same old 
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Communist objective of world domina- 
tion with the same old ruthless determi- 
nation and energy. 

It will be just a matter of time, Mr. 
Speaker, before the Russians put the 
squeeze on Berlin. We must be ready 
for that. And it will be just a matter of 
time before they put the squeeze on our 
other allies, too, from whose shores our 
worldwide military forces are presently 
operating. In fact, they are already 
putting on the squeeze, and have been 
since the shooting down of that U-2 
aircraft. 

The initial Russian attack has been 
aimed at Pakistan, at Norway, and at 
Turkey, with our other bases also coming 
under increasing attack. 

The Governments of Japan, Norway, 
and Pakistan are relatively stable. We 
hope they will successfully weather these 
threats. But there is no question that 
the Japanese Socialist opposition will 
make the most of the U-2 incident in an 
attempt to wreck the proposed Japanese- 
United States mutual defense treaty, 
scheduled shortly for Diet debate and 
passage. And it is to be hoped that the 
rather shaky and crisis-wracked nations 
of Iran and Turkey will be able to with- 
stand these latest Russian exercises in 
ballistic rocket blackmail. 

Speaking recently at a National Day 
celebration at the Czechoslovak Embassy, 
Mr. Khrushchev warned that Soviet 
rockets would be used to retaliate against 
bases in any country that permitted U.S. 
planes to take off on intelligence missions 
over the Soviet Union. 

It is conceivable, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Russian effort to squeeze us out of 
our oversea bases could be partially suc- 
cessful. Our Africa Moroccan airbases 
have already been written off. Those in 
Libya and Saudi Arabia are none too 
secure. 

And the loss of any further Mediter- 
ranean, Middle East, Scandinavian, 
southeast Asia, or Far Eastern bases 
would certainly have very profound 
strategic consequences on our own de- 
fense structure as well as on NATO 
itself. 

If the Quemoy-Lebanon crises of 1958 
proved no further thing it showed how 
absolutely essential seagoing, mobile air 
bases are in any crises situations that 
may develop, from police actions to lim- 
ited war or even total war. 

The modern, mobile Forrestal attack 
carrier with its 100-plus aircraft can 
operate upon the vast ocean expanse, 
completely independent of any foreign 
land bases. Aircraft carriers operate in 
international waters and_ establish 
American sovereignty over that con- 
stantly changing patch of sea in which 
they operate. They are sovereign mo- 
bile bases of the United States. They 
are under tight supervision and control 
of our Navy. They operate without in- 
fringing upon the sovereignty of allied 
or neutral nations. They are not sus- 
ceptible to the “zeroing in” of Khru- 
shchev’s rockets. They do not endanger 
the United States or our allies and 
friends. 

Foresight is much rarer than hind- 
sight, but it takes no great foresight to 
visualize a day—perhaps not too far in 
the future—when many of our present 
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fixed bases on foreign soil can be effec- 
tively neutralized either by Russian 
rockets or by their diplomatic and eco- 
nomic threats. 

Surely we in Congress must act now 
to see that this great country of ours 
is never forced to defend itself without 
either fixed foreign bases or mobile float- 
ing bases. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Khru- 
shchev rattles his rockets so blatantly 
today across the seas there can be no 
more appropriate answer, in my judg- 
ment, than for the Members of this Con- 
gress to authorize construction of the 
new Navy carrier which the Defense 
Department has requested and which 
his actions have now made so necessary 
to our overall national defense in the 
difficult days that lie ahead. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp on 
the bill, H.R. 5, which was passed today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Dovte, indefinitely, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. THomas (at the request of Mr. 
PatmaN) for May 18 through May 23, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. BREWSTER (at the request of Mr. 
Apponiz1o), for May 18, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SANTANGELO (at the request of Mr. 
Apponiz1o), for the balance of the week, 
on account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Baitery, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Srrattron, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brock, for 10 minutes, tomorrow, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Rosison), for 10 minutes, on May 19. 

Mr. Coox (at the request of Mr. 
KasEm), for 15 minutes, tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. DuLSsKI. 

Mr. Dave. 

Mr. Stratton and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Macnuson in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 


Mr. Say.Lor and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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(At the request of Mr. Rostson, the 
following Member was granted permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KYL. 

(At the request of Mr. Kasem and to 
include extraneous matter the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Bow LEs in two instances. 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. 

Mr. BurRDICK. 

Mr. HoGan. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S.684. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Degnan, William C. Williams, Harry Eakon, 
Jacob Beebe, Thorvald Ohnstad, Evan S. 
Henry, Henry Pitmatalik, D. LeRoy Kotila, 
Bernard Rock, Bud J. Carlson, Charles F. 
Curtis, and A. N. Dake. 

S. 2317. An act for the relief of Mary Alice 
Clements. 

S. 2523. An act for the relief of Harry L. 
Arkin. 

S. 2779. An act relating to the election un- 
der section 1372 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the Augusta Furniture Co., 
Inc., of Staunton, Va. 

S.J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to permit cer- 
tain temporary and permanent construction 
work on the Capitol grounds in connection 
with the erection of a building on privately 
owned property adjacent thereto. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 1 minute p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 19, 1960, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, ex- 
ecutive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


2159. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of the economic 
and technical assistance program for Bolivia 
as administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) of the De- 
partment of State and its predecessor, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, pursuant 
to the mutual security program for the fis- 
cal years 1954 through 1959; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2160. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board covering the operations of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan System, and the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion for the calendar year 1959, pursuant to 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2161. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
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of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2162. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Ng Ging Sheung, also known as Ng 
Wong San, Ng Ging Ngew, and Stephen Ng, 
A11056491, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2163. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Karl Knoepfli, also known as Charles 
Knoepfii, A7072404, pursuant to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2164. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation, entitled “A bill to establish 
a revolving-type fund in the Treasury for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2165. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitied “A bill to 
strengthen the enforcement provisions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act and ex- 
tend the duration of the authorization of 
grants for State water pollution control pro- 
grams, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

2166. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting the report of the Pres- 
ident on determinations under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1960, pursuant 
to section 103(b) of the act for transmittal 
to the chairmen of the House Committees 
on Foreign Affairs, Armed Services, and Ap- 
propriations; to the Committees on Appro- 
priations, Armed Services, and Foreign 
Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 530. Resolution 
to amend House Resolution 27, 86th Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. No. 1613). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 531. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 7201, a bill to provide for the com- 
prehensive operation of hydroelectric power 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1614). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 532. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 2130, an act to authorize a 
payment to the Government of Japan; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1615). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 533. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 1157, a bill to provide for 
promotion of economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1616). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 8212. A bill to 
amend title 10, United States Code, with 
respect to the procedure for ordering certain 
members of the Reserve components to active 
duty and the requirements for physical ex- 
amination of members of the Reserve compo- 
nents, and for other purposes; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1617). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R. 11787. A bill to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to make 
permanent the authority for flight instruc- 
tion for members of Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1618). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.12200. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize reduction 
in enlisted grade upon approval of certain 
court-martial sentences, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1619). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R. 11952. A bill to re- 
peal the act of May 29, 1958, which author- 
ized and directed the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to provide for the release of re- 
strictions and reservations contained in an 
instrument conveying certain land by the 
United States to the State of Wisconsin; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1620). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 402. Joint resolution 
granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress for the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia to enter 
into a compact related to the regulation of 
mass transit in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1621). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.12125. A bill to amend the 
Library Services Act in order to extend for 
5 years the authorization for appropriations, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1622). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 12108. A bill to provide 
for Federal grants and contracts to carry out 
projects with respect to techniques and prac- 
tices for the prevention, diminution, and 
control of juvenile delinquency, and for 
the training of personnel; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1623). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 8127. A bill to provide for the 
hospitalization at St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, of cer- 
tain nationals of the United States adjudged 
insane or otherwise found mentally ill in 
foreign countries, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1624). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 747. An act to provide for the 
conveyance of certain lands which are a 
part of the Des Plaines Public Hunting and 
Refuge Area and the Joliet Arsenal Military 
Reservation, located in Will County, IIl., to 
the State of Mlinois; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1625). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
S. 1502. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
Retirement and Disability System; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1626). Referred to 


the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Fifteenth report pertaining to 
selected aspects of military procurement 
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(Rept. No. 1627). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 9541. A bill to amend 
section 109(g) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1628). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12286. A bill to assist areas to de- 
velop and maintain stable and diversified 
economies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and otherwise, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 12287. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax pres- 
ently imposed on the transportation of per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12288. A bill to establish a National 
Wilderness Preservation System for the per- 
manent good of the whole people, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 12289. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches or other measuring devices in 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 12290. A bill to establish a program 
of financial and technical assistance designed 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment in economically 
depressed areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H.R. 12291. A bill to establish a program of 
financial and technical assistance designed 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment in economically 
depressed areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 12292. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, to provide that when- 
ever cotton is bartered or exchanged, either 
the identical cotton acquired from Com- 
modity Credit or an equal quantity of sub- 
stitute cotton shall be exported; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12293. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 1- 
year period during which certain veterans 
may be granted national service life insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12294. A bill to provide for a National 
Academy of Culture; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.R. 12295. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, with respect to market adjustment and 
price support programs for wheat and feed 
grains, to provide a high-protein food distri- 
bution program, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 12296. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medal in commemoration of Century 
21 Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12297. A bill to amend section 303 of 
the Communications Act so as to direct the 
Federal Communications Commission to con- 
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sult with interested persons in small com- 
munities and rural and isolated areas on the 
technical and other problems in Providing 
adequate television service at a reasonable 
cost, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12298. A bill to establish a program of 
financial and technical assistance designed to 
alleviate conditions of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment in economically de- 
pressed areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 12299. A bill to amend the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.J. Res. 709. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Central Intelligence: 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.J. Res. 710. Joint resolution to establish 
the third Thursday in August of every year 
as Indian Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Res. 534. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the prayers offered by the Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, D.D., 
at the opening of the daily sessions of the 
House of Representatives during the 85th 
and 86th Congresses; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R.12300. A bill for the relief of 
Abdulkarim Ahmad Ali; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12301. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jesus B. Verendia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 12302. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hilda Yen Male; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 12303. A bill for the relief of Yip Fook 
Q. and his wife; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12304. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear and determine the claims of Mollers’ 
Suidah Shipbreakers, Ltd., the Alpha Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., and Lancashire Shipping Co., 
Ltd.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 12305. A bill for the relief of Caridad 
P. Buncab; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 12306. A bill for the relief of George 
Edward Barnhart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 12307. A bill for the relief of Erasmo 

Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12308. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Marrella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


467. Mr. STRATTON presented a petition 
of 130 members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, residents of the 32d 
Congressional District, New York, urging the 
enactment of H.R. 4488, the minimum wage 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Bill To Prevent the Use of Stopwatches 
or Other Measuring Devices in the 
Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prevent the use 
of stopwatches or other measuring de- 
vices in the postal service. The purpose 
of this legislation is self-evident from its 
title. 

Recently the Post Office Department 
introduced a work-measuring system 
known as the distribution guides pro- 
gram. So far as I am able to ascertain, 
this system is based on rule-of-thumb 
averages which, according to the Post- 
master General, were obtained from a 
study of some 40 post offices differing in 
size, in physical conditions, such as light- 
ing, the size of distribution cases, or 
other equipment factors. Everything I 
have heard about the system indicates 
that it is neither a scientific nor accurate 
system, and I subscribe to the view of 
the employees of the Buffalo Post Office 
that it is at best a speedup system. It 
fails to take into consideration the many 
factors which enter into an effective and 
honest time study, and particularly fails 
to take into account the hours of the 
day during which the work is performed. 
Dr. Frederic Lee, in his book “The Hu- 
man Machine and Industrial Efficiency,” 
has the following to say about nightwork 
in comparison with daywork: 

I have shown that nightwork is charac- 
terized by certain distinctive features: It im- 
poses on a physiological organism attuned to 
one sequence of events a different and abnor- 
mal sequence; it is characterized by greater 
fatigue than is daywork; it is interrupted by 
sleep; its curve of output falls off at an 
excessive rate in the morning hours; its total 
output is less than with daywork; its acci- 
dent rate and its proportion of lost time are 
in excess over those of the day; it has a 
deleterious effect on health. All these fea- 
tures are inimical to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. 

Night work is unnatural, unphysiological, 
abnormal, and it must ever remain so. It 
should not be allowed for women, and resort 
to it for men can only be justified by ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 


This distribution guides program is 
based on a system of measurement that 
is faulty in the extreme. The basic 
measure is 2 feet of mail. Theoretically, 
2 feet of mail is supposed to equal 580 
pieces. Actually, 2 feet of mail can vary 
anywhere between 350 pieces and 800 
pieces, depending upon the thickness of 
the mail. The unit of measurement, 
therefore, is elastic. 

The excuse for this system, as stated by 
the Post Office Department, is: 

We believe that any distributor is in- 
terested in knowing how well he is doing on 
the job and how his work production com- 
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pares. We believe that a distributor has a 
right to know what the yardstick is in 
measuring his production and the distribu- 
tion guides system was developed to let the 
employee know just how he is doing. 


In my judgment, such a statement is 
just so much hogwash. Whatever other 
reasons there may have been for the dis- 
tribution guides system, certainly a desire 
to let the employee know just how he is 
doing had to be the least important. 
The Post Office Department certainly did 
not take the time, the trouble, and the 
expense necessary to the development of 
this system merely to let an employee 
know just how well he was doing or was 
not doing. . 

Had the Department been sincerely in- 
terested in the employee’s welfare, this 
system or any system of this nature, 
could only have been developed after 
adequate consultation with employee 
representatives and with the employees 
being represented every step of the way 
in the development of the program. 
Time and motion studies in private in- 
dustry are not made without the con- 
sultation and participation of the em- 
ployees through their union representa- 
tives. 

According to the Post Office Depart- 
ment the vast majority of the employees 
readily meet the minimum requirements 
of the distribution guides program. This 
being true, it would seem to me that any 
system which requires that employees be 
detailed to nonproductive duties con- 
cerned principally with weighing, meas- 
uring, checking, and tabulating output, 
removes from productive effort at least 
as many hours as the system can be ex- 
pected to save. 

I have introduced this legislation after 
consultation with the officers of Local 
No. 374 of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks at Buffalo, N.Y., and 
with their national officers, and I com- 
mend it to the serious study of my col- 
leagues. 





Grain Storage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, one fallacy of 
the claim that all private grain storage 
facilities reap huge profits is demon- 
strated in the following record submitted 
to me this day. 

An Iowa warehouse had 50,000 bushels 
of corn in storage. Recently the grain 
was shipped. Because the grain is now 
graded “sample” instead of “No. 1” or 
“No. 2,” the warehouseman faces a loss 
of $10,000. 

Now it should be pointed out that had 
this grain been stored by the Govern- 
ment there would be no recovery from 
this reduction in grade. 


This factor was not given proper con- 
sideration at the time the Yates amend- 
ment was adopted, nor was it adequately 
considered when the politically inspired 
investigations of storage profits were 
made. It was this careless mass indict- 
ment which pressured the Agriculture 
Department to cut storage rates so 
drastically. 

It would be beneficial to give this en- 
tire matter fresh, unprejudiced consid- 
eration. 





Some Thoughts on the Summit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, like every 
patriotic American I am incensed over 
the treatment accorded our President at 
the now wrecked Paris conference and 
herewith set down my reactions, point 
by point, to the news reports as they 
have reached us by press and radio. 

First. President Eisenhower, under 
the firm counsel of the late John Foster 
Dulles, steadfastly resisted the idea of a 
summit meeting until he was finally 
pressured into it by Macmillan. 

Second. The British are criticizing 
Ike not because we spied on Russia but 
because we got caught at it. 

Third. Walter Lippmann, the Olym- 
pian oracle, criticizes Ike not because we 
got caught at spying but rather because 
he refused to lie about it. 

Fourth. Debate on our “right” to 
make reconnaisance flights over another 
nation is academic in the light of the 
Russian space vehicle presently passing 
over most of the countries of the world 
every 90 minutes, plus the obvious fact 
that in a few short months we will have 
in orbit observer satellites that can col- 
lect all the information, to be gleaned 
by a U-2 plane and no one will be able 
to do a thing about it. 

Fifth. Mr. Khrushchev came to the 
summit with his own hands red with 
bloody repression of free people and with 
a record of infiltration and espionage 
not matched by any nation in history. 
And speaking of aerial surveillance, how 
do Russian observer planes find their 
way over our Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean without violating the air cor- 
ridors of other powers? 

Sixth. It is reassuring to have con- 
firmed by most editorial writers my firm 
conviction that Mr. K. is not the unfet- 
tered dictator some believe him to be. 
The wily Russian quite evidently has 
been brought to book by the military 
and political hierarchy in back of him 
and told by them to back away from 
the summit. 

Seventh. Khrushchev, in my opinion, 
never intended that anything construc- 
tive toward peace should come out of 
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the Paris conference. He lives on con- 
troversy and unrest and he would stifle 
in a peaceful world. The U-2 plane in- 
cident gave him an easy way out. 

Eighth. The effect of this summit 
fiasco should be the enhancement of the 
stature of RicHAaRD NIXON as our next 
President since he has already demon- 
strated his ability to slug it out with 
Khrushchev toe-to-toe. That the Dem- 
ocrat front runners are equipped neither 
by temperament or experience for such 
a slugging contest is quite obvious. As 
for former Governor Stevenson, in his 
one conference with Mr. K. he came 
back to America literally shaken down 
to his shoes. 

Ninth. In summation, let us never for- 
get that the Russian leaders are not rea- 
sonable men. They are completely 
ruthless in the full meaning of that term. 
They are amenable only to force and as 
a result it behooves us to keep our de- 
fenses intact and our bombers and mis- 
siles on the alert. And then as reason- 
able people let us abandon this fiction 
of international comity and let us forth- 
with sever diplomatic relations that we 
should never have entered into in the 
first instance. 

Tenth. And as a final thought, it is 
gratifying to see the alacrity with which 
the American people are uniting in back 
of their President, that Democrats and 
Republicans have closed ranks, if not in 
back of Ike then in opposition to a dem- 
agog who insults our intelligence and 
casts aspersions on our integrity and na- 
tional honor. 





Soil Stewardship Week in Colorado 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the conservation of topsoil is 
essential. We who live with aridity and 
wind erosion know this. Those who live 
with abundant rainfall also know the 
erosive power of water. 

Next week is Soil Stewardship Week in 
Colorado. I take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to those who more than 25 years 
ago saw the great need for action to con- 
serve the Nation’s soil. As a result of 
their vision, some 412 million farmers 
and ranchers have united to form 2,822 
soil conservation districts. These dis- 
tricts include 1.7 billion acres of land, or 
a major portion of the United States. 
These soil conservation districts repre- 
sent groups of landowners who have 
joined together to protect our land so 
that future generations may enjoy its 
blessings. All America owes them a 
debt. We are not really the owners of 


the land—we are but trustees for this 
generation, and we should view our ob- 
ligation as involving stewardship. 

The work is not finished. It may 
never be finished. But it is going for- 
ward. This Congress or the next one 
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should establish a soil moisture conser- 
vation laboratory to help advance this 
work. The soil moisture conservation 
laboratory would study the principles in- 
volved in increasing the intake of water 
from the soil, improving the moisture re- 
tention characteristics of the soil and in- 
creasing the efficiency of soil moisture 
use by plants. In the great plains area, 
holding 8 percent of the moisture that 
now evaporates back in the soil until it 
can be put to work growing crops is 
equivalent to adding 3 inches to the 
scarce rainfall. 

Such a laboratory could well be located 
at Fort Collins, Colo., but wherever lo- 
cated, it is needed. 

Similarly, research in weather modi- 
fication can contribute toward improving 
the productivity of our soil. The soil 
conservation program represents the 
finest kind of cooperation in research, 
education, publication and constructive 
action between Federal, State and local 
units of government. But even as we 
commend the soil conservation districts 
of Colorado, let us press forward to fur- 
ther the cause that they have thus far 
so nobly advanced. 





Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., Makes Another Important Step For- 
ward Toward Unification of Defense 
Department Procedures and the Re- 
assertion of Civilian Control Over Our 
Military Establishment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Defense issued orders on 
May 12 that our long-range defense 
communications are to be integrated 
into a single communication system. 
The organization of this worldwide sys- 
tem to replace those of several agencies 
which now all operate over the same 
area is a great step forward in increas- 
ing efficiency in our Defense Depart- 
ment. This personal action by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Hon. Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr,, will most certainly improve 
the security and safety of this Nation. 

Again, Tom Gates has given us an- 
other example of the fact that there is 
no substitute for decisive action applied 
where and when it is required. The tre- 
mendous responsibility of the Secretary 
of Defense has made it even more im- 
perative that problems be resolved with 
wisdom and dispatch. Thomas S. Gates, 
Jr., since his appointment, has given 
new meaning to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and has restored real 
luster to the constitutional principle of 
civilian control—giving it meaning and 
reality—by his willing acceptance of the 
tremendous responsibilities which are 
part of his office. 
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His order, issued shortly after becom- 
ing Secretary of Defense, which directeq 
that possible divergencies of opinion be- 
tween the several members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff be promptly brought to 
his attention, was in complete agreement 
with the words and intent of the Con- 
stitution and the laws passed by Con- 
gress for the direction and organization 
of our vast defense effort. No organiza- 
tion can work and survive on form 
alone—it takes competence and courage 
on the part of the responsible leaders to 
make any organization function prop- 
erly—and Mr. Gates has shown this 
leadership. 

I understand that he has not stopped 
with this development, but has made it 
practice to meet regularly with the 
Joint Chiefs so that he, as the civilian 
head of our Defense Establishment, will 
have an intimate and up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of the major problems of de- 
fense direction and, most important, the 
facts behind these issues. 

The directives recently issued by Sec- 
retary Gates providing for an integrated 
communication system is a perfect ex- 
ample of actual, meaningful implemen- 
tation of the earlier steps taken by him. 

Almost since the invention of the tele- 
graph, the military problem of duplicat- 
ing and parallel communications systems 
has been evident. It has been increased 
in magnitude by the technological ad- 
vancements and tremendous increases in 
volume brought about by the demands 
of modern war. Mr. Gates, by his ac- 
tion, is the first Secretary of Defense who 
has both recognized this problem and 
provided a solution. 

By his action, we will at once save 
money and resources and acquire a com- 
munication system responsible to the 
needs of modern war far beyond any- 
thing we have had in the past. The 
United States is fortunate in having a 
man of such competence as Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 





Joseph W. Barr: Department of Research 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting a speech which was given by my 
colleague, JosepH W. Barr, Representa- 
tive from the 11th District, Indiana, be- 
fore the Federal Government Account- 
ants’ Association at the Naval Weapons 
Plant in Washington, D.C. on May 13. 

The speech, Mr. Speaker, points up 
the need for coordinated effort on the 
part of our Government in the field of 
research. 

In the past 20 years the expenditures of 
the United States on research have increased 
about 110 times—from $74 million in 1940 
to $8,400 million in fiscal 1961. In 1961 re- 
search expenditures will use up about 10 
cents of every Federal tax dollar collected. 
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This amazing Jump in research appropria- 
tions over & 20-year span seems to reflect an 
awareness by the people that we can sur- 
viye in the sixties only through research. 
we do not have the population to field great 
land armies, so to remain secure in a mili- 
tary sense, we must out-research the rest of 
the world. Economically, research is prob- 
ably the best weapon we have in a highly 
competitive world. Ours is a high-cost econ- 
omy. From the chairman of the board, 
through engineering staffs, and on down to 
the production line, our people demand and 
get salaries that are very high by world 
standards. To support these standards and 
to compete, we must literally turn in a bet- 
ter research performance than our competi- 
tors in the world market. 

These facts seem apparent and are gen- 
erally accepted. There is, however, a grow- 
ing concern from the voters and from the 
Congress that the expenditure of this $8,400 
million is poorly coordinated, often waste- 
ful, lacking in direction and purpose, and 
too often based on ‘expediency’ rather than 
logical long-term goals. 

Research, uniike other Government func- 
tions, is not centered under a department 
head reporting to the President and through 
him to the Congress. Research is scattered 
all over the lot. Defense of course gets the 
lion’s share—$5,840 million. Over a billion 
dollars goes to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is next with $600 million, then 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with $375 million (mostly spent in 
the National Institutes of Health), Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gets $138 million, the 
National Science Foundation gets $101 mil- 
tion, and a group of other agencies gets $283 
million among them. 

In spite of the fact that research is a 
clearly established Government function— 
as clearly defined as defense, labor, or agri- 
culture, in spite of the fact that it uses 10 
cents out of every tax dollar, in spite of the 
fact that it is clearly vital to our continued 
existence, still there have been no attempts 
to make sense out of this sprawling mess. 
There is no clear line of authority to the 
President and to the Congress. And worst 
of all there seems to be no attempt to estab- 
lish national science goals, to coordinate 
existing programs, or to give the taxpayer 
a@ break on this enormous expenditure. 

In my opinion there are three areas of 
management problems involved that must 
be resolved quickly if our research efforts are 
to produce a reasonable return: 


I 


Some way, somehow, the President or the 
Congress must decide how much of our re- 
sources can be devoted to research. Today 
money is probably not as much a controlling 
factor as the sheer availability of scientists. 


Ir 


Some way, somehow, the Congress or the 
President must establish a direction and a 
goal for our efforts and this expenditure of 
tax funds. At the moment direction is im- 
parted to research by departments con- 
cerned with their particular problems. It 
is only natural that people in Agriculture 
would emphasize their particular problems 
of research. It is only natural that Defense 
scientists would insist on the overriding 
importance of their efforts, and the same 
would be true of the doctors at the National 
Institutes of Health. Each group has its 
own ax to grind, and unfortunately the 
Congress judges research appropriations on 
this departmental basis. X think this ap- 
proach is all wrong. It is not as important 
to argue whether cancer research is more 
important than research on heart disease, 
as to stack these programs up against the 
whole range of Government research ef- 
forts—space, defense, meteorology, oceanog- 
raphy, communications, etc. There may be 
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some anguished howls, but in my opinion 
we can no longer afford to consider research 
efforts in a departmental context; we must 
line them up and give them priorities on the 
basis of total national interest. 


im 


Finally, the Executive is now faced with 
a@ management problem of the first magni- 
tude in getting the most out of the tax 
dollar—this $8,400 million. As I understand 
it, management of research involves three 
basic problems: (1) What projects to start; 
(2) Continuing evaluation of the work; and 
(3) When to quit. 

I also understand that the toughest prob- 
lem is the last—when to throw in the sponge 
and quit on a line of research that is not 
panning out. 

In the years 1957 to 1959 we probably 
“blew” about 4 billion in Defense research 
because no one blew the whistle in time. 
One weapon system after another was ad- 
vanced to the production point and then 
abandoned. Someone should have and 
could have stopped these projects much 
earlier in the game when they were obviously 
not developing properly. This kind of waste 
is intolerable. 

Now that we have laid out the problems, 
what is the answer. I know that my answer 
is repugnant to many people, but I predict 
that we will be driven into a Department of 
Research with a Cabinet officer reporting 
directly to the President and collecting 
under his direction most of the sprawling 
research efforts of this Nation. Hearings 
were held on this subject in 1959 and many 
scientists yelled “tyranny.” They may have 
a point, but I know of no other way for 
this Government to get a national, not a 
departmental, direction to our defense 
efforts. I know of no other way to coordi- 
nate these sprawling projects. I know of no 
other way to assure the American taxpayer 
that he will get a fair return from his tax 
dollars. 





The Quest for Safeguarded Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress entitled ‘The Quest for Safe- 
guarded Disarmament Must Be at the 
Heart of U.S. Foreign Policy,” which I 
delivered in Washington, D.C., April 27, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE QUEST FOR SAFEGUARDED DISARMAMENT 
Must BE aT THE Hearr or U.S. FOREIGN 
PoLicy 

(Address delivered by Senator Husert H. 
HumpuHrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, at 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960) 

It may seem a long way from the real 
mountains of West Virginia to the metaphor- 
ical summit of next month—but it is not. 
Like the people of Arizona and Alabama, Wy- 
oming and Wisconsin, like people everywhere, 
the men and women I have been talking with 
in West Virginia are deeply concerned with 
peace. 

I have no crystal ball, and I will not at- 
tempt to predict what the outcome of the 
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summit meeting will be. Ido earnestly hope, 
however, that the four leaders will give seri- 
ous and thoughtful consideration to the 
problems of arms control and disarmament, 
and will be able to achieve real, even if lim- 
ited, progress. 

I recognize that the armament race and the 
lack of political settlements are as closely 
related as, for example, racial prejudice and 
racial discrimination. Both are vicious cir- 
cles, and it would be easy to sit down and 
give up trying on the theory that you can’t 
eliminate one unless you eliminate the other. 

As a practical and optimistic people, how- 
ever, we Americans like to break in on these 
vicious circles somewhere. For example, in 
recent years we have been enacting laws 
against racial discrimination. That does 
not mean that we fail to recognize the need 
to banish prejudice by education; it does 
mean that we recognize that education 
alone would take a long, long time to achieve 
results, and that having to cease some acts 
of discrimination by law has in itself an ed- 
ucational effect. 

So it is with disarmament and political 
settlements. The Soviet leaders have given 
little ground for hope that they are ready to 
consider a practical political settlement for 
Berlin, let alone Germany as a whole. The 
same is true of other political problems 
which clutter the international agenda. 


OUR MAJOR EFFORT SHOULD BE IN DISARMAMENT 


That does not mean that we should forget 
them, or cease trying. It does mean in my 
view, however, that our major effort should 
be in the field of disarmament—a field in 
which, during recent years, the Soviet leaders 
have done rather less propaganda and rather 
more serious negotiation than over political 
questions. If we do manage to achieve some 
real progress in disarmament, we can return 
to the political questions with greater hope 
of success. 

There are obvious reasons for this. Un- 
fortunate as it is that there are—for exam- 
ple—two Germanies, two Koreas, two Viet- 
nams, peace can conceivably survive this 
division. We can live with it for the time 
being, even if we do not condone it. But 
the armaments race threatens both sides 
with the imminence of mutual annihilation. 
Furthermore—as the recent news of strikes 
and riots among Soviet workers emphasizes— 
the Soviet leaders have urgent domestic rea- 
sons for seeking to beat some of their swords 
into ploughshares. 


SOVIET UNION NEEDS PEACE 


Over a year ago, on returning from my 
visit to the Soviet Union, I noted Chairman 
Khrushchev’s urgent need for peace, and pre- 
dicted that he would launch a big push for 
disarmament. We should have been pre- 
pared—but we weren’t. 

The four leaders at the summit might well 
take their text from Shakespeare—who, I 
understand, is in Boris Pasternak’'s excellent 
translations as popular in the Soviet Union 
as in the Western World. He might have 
been speaking directly to the summit when 
he wrote: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the full, leads on to 
fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Such a tide is running now for disarma- 
ment—and I profoundly hope that the sum-~- 
mit leaders will take it at the full. 


TWO STEPS AT THE SUMMIT 


There are two major steps that they can 
and should take. One of these is to resolve 
the most difficult obstacle standing in the 
way of a nuclear weapons test ban agree- 
ment—namely, the number of onsite inspec- 
tions. The second is to give directions for 
the future course of the 10-nation disarma- 
ment negotiations. 
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DEFINITE POSSIBILITY OF TEST BAN AGREEMENT 
There is a very definite possibility that a 
test ban agreement—the first real break- 
through toward peace—may be achieved this 
year, even if it is not concluded in time to 
be submitted to this session of Congress. 

Most of you in this well-informed audience 
are familiar with the broad features of the 
proposed test ban ty. I shall review 
them briefly: 

1. The treaty would ban permanently all 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, under 
water, and in outer space. It would ban 
underground tests down to a certain level— 
the level suggested by the United States 
being 4.756 on the earthquake scale, that is 
19 kilotons of TNT in magnitude, roughly 
the size of the Hiroshima bomb. 

2. A minimum of 180 control posts would 
be erected around the world to monitor 
shocks to the earth’s surface, and to iden- 
tify them as earthquakes or as nuclear ex- 
plosions. 

3. Up to a certain number of times each 
year, a mobile inspection team could make 
an on-site investigation of an event reg- 
istered at the control posts which could 
not be identified as being natural in origin 
or an earthquake. 

4. A coordinated program of research 
would be conducted by the three nuclear 
powers to improve the techniques of de- 
tecting and identifying nuclear explosions. 

There is also the possibility of a separate 
agreement that, while this research is going 
on—and at least for a 2-year period—the 
nuclear powers would refrain from under- 
ground tests. 

These four points are the major elements 
of the proposed treaty. There are other im- 
portant points, and some of them are as yet 
unresolved. But, at this stage of the nego- 
tiations, the principal obstacle to agreement 
is the number or quota of “veto-free on- 
site” inspections to be carried out each 
year. 

The U.S. position is that at least 20 in- 
spections would be needed in the Soviet 
Union each year to check for possible ex- 
plosions of 19 kilotons and above. If a lower 
threshold were to be selected, say 5 or 10 
kilotons, a larger number of inspections 
would be required. 


SENATE WOULD NOT SUPPORT INADEQUATE 
INSPECTIONS 


The Soviet Union surely knows that a 
treaty cannot go into effect without a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate—we should ad- 
vise them that a treaty which provides for 
less than 20 veto-free on-site inspections 
would have little or no chance of winning 
Senate ratification. 

I hope that they will recognize—on this 
issue, our negotiators have no room to yield. 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM THE SUMMIT? 


The achievement of a test-ban agreement 
at the summit meeting—or even, to be more 
realistic about the prospects, the removal of 
this major obstacle to agreement—would 
raise a banner of hope for troubled and 
fearful mankind. 

Such hopes, however, might be cruelly 
disappointed if the summit conference 
stopped there—and did not make a real ef- 
fort to move the general disarmament talks 
off the dead center on which they are pres- 
ently stuck. 

The problem the summit should decide 
is in what direction to move forward. At 
present, the Big Four are like the horseman 
of the Canadian humorist, Stephen Lea- 
cock—they want to ride off furiously in all 
directions. 


SOVIET EMPHASIS 
The Soviet Union talks of complete dis- 
eee as 4 years. On these occasions 
when it mutes this particular trumpet and 
talks of partial measures, it concentrates 
on proposals for Europe alone and for the 
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elimination of foreign bases—the old Soviet 
propaganda line. 


FRENCH POSITION 


France evidently is opposed to any discus- 
sion of disarmament measures for Europe. 
The United States apparently does not want 
to negotiate about its overseas bases. 

France would prefer to talk about nuclear 
delivery systems rather than nuclear ammu- 
nition. The reverse is true for the United 
States. And any mention of a control system 
for either ammunition or delivery vehicles 
seems to send cold shivers up the Soviet 
spine. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH ON CONTROLS 


Indeed, we need to know much more about 
controls before we can seriously negotiate 
them. This is primarily an American respon- 
sibility. The Soviet Union is allergic to con- 
trols, and will accept as little of them as it 
can. We cannot expect Chairman Khru- 
shchey to authorize a serious effort in this 
field—any more than he would set up classes 
to teach shrimps how to whistle. 

In the entire area of arms control, only 
two items could be settled immediately, ac- 
cording to the latest U.S. proposal. One is 
the freezing of the level of United States 
and Soviet armed forces at 2.5 million. The 
other is the prior notification to an interna- 
tional control organization of proposed 
launchings of space vehicles. 

Nothing else could be considered without 
very serious study. So far as I am aware, 
no studies have been started on any disarma- 
ment measure, other than techniques for de- 
tecting nuclear weapons tests—and this 
study has been proceeding on a substantial 
scale only for the past 3 months. 


RESEARCH FUNDS ABSOLUTELY VITAL 


It may be that more thought has been 
given to these subjects than Congress is per- 
mitted to know. But thought is not enough. 
The expenditure of very substantial funds is 
required. The Berkner panel estimated $30 
million as the cost of a 2- or 3-year research 
program in nuclear test detection alone, and 
$8 million has been allocated for the first 
year. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE SHOULD PRODUCE 
GUIDELINES 


One way out of the present impasse is for 
the summit conference to set forth directives 
on the next steps in arms control. With 
such directives, the 10-nation disarmament 
conferences could concentrate its efforts, in- 
stead of riding off in all directions at once. 
And, with such directives, our own Govern- 
ment would know where to concentrate 
major study and research in order to be pre- 
pared for the next steps in disarmament 
negotiations. 


INADEQUATE U.S. PLANNING 


We have not been prepared for such nego- 
tiations, as I have been warning for many 
months. At long last, the State Department 
itself has acknowledged this fact. I quote 
Mr. Raymond Hare, the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State: 

“In reviewing our approach to disarma- 
ment, it was further found that the most 
serious deficiency in the U.S. approach has 
been the lack of adequate planning and 
studies in the field of disarmament.” 

At long last, too, there are reports of a pos- 
sible upgrading of the Office of Disarma- 
ment within the Department of State. That 
is good as far as it goes—but it doesn’t go 
nearly far enough. It comes late—I don’t 
say “too late”—and it is certainly too little. 


A MANHATTAN PROJECT FOR PEACE NEEDED 


What we really need—as the Senate Dis- 
armament Committee proposed as long ago 
as September, 1957—is a special agency de- 
voted to the single and comprehensive prob- 
lem of disarmament—a sort of “Manhattan 
Project for Peace.” 
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Early in February I introduced legislation 
to establish a National Peace Agency. It 
should have the services of some of the 
ablest and most dedicated people in the 
country. It should have authority to co- 
ordinate the many different projects in the 
general disarmament field which are pres- 
ently splintered among the Department of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the De- 
partment of State. 

Its single, overriding assignment should 
be to find a way to end the arms race. In 
the existing agencies, this is at best a part- 
time or occasional assignment. Then, too, 
there is a built-in contradiction in expecting 
any Department of Defense to give whole- 
hearted enthusiasm to limiting arma- 
ments—or any Atomic Energy Commission 
to show as much zeal for curtailing atom 
bombs as for developing more effective and 
varied ones, 

The proverb tells us that poachers make 
poor gamekeepers. I don’t apply this proy- 
erb in its totality to the Pentagon and the 
AEC. They can and should provide needed 
advice and technical services to the National 
Peace Agency. But, in this field, they 
should be valued servants and advisers, not 
masters. 

The Department of State would continue, 
of course, to carry on disarmament negotia- 
tions—and I have introduced legislation to 
upgrade this function by establishing an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Disarma- 
ment and Atomic Energy affairs. 


NATIONAL PEACE AGENCY RESEARCH ASSIGNMENTS 


The National Peace Agency would provide 
the State Department, and other Depart- 
ments concerned, with the fullest informa- 
tion and advice in the field of disarmament 
and related subjects. Its research assign- 
ments should include, among others: 

1. The detection and identification of 
nuclear weapons tests. 

2. The detection of missile tests and of 
the launching of outer space vehicles. 

3. Measures to guard against surprise at- 
tack, either by long-range or conventional 
means. 

4. Control systems to verify the cutoff of 
the production of nuclear weapons. 

5. Control measures for reducing or elimi- 
nating the production of chemical, biological, 
and radiological weapons. 

6. Studies of the feasibility of demilita- 
rized zones and of the stationing of inter- 
national police contingents in areas of po- 
tential conflict. 

7. Political problems concerned with the 
inclusion of Communist China in an arms 
control agreement. 

8. Studies of measures to slow down or 
embargo the arms traffic to disturbed areas, 
such as the Middle East. 

9. Plans for the economic adjustments re- 
quired in the event of a substantial reduction 
in armaments manufacture. 

All this, and more, will be needed ulti- 
mately to achieve genuine disarmament. If 
the summit conference, as I hope, sets di- 
rections for next steps in negotiation, this 
will be most helpful in establishing priori- 
ties. 


NEW EMPHASIS ON SAFEGUARDED DISARMAMENT 
REQUIRED 


The quest for safeguarded disarmament 
must be at the heart and center of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It must be placed as 
far as possible within the framework of the 
United Nations—because disarmament is a 
concern of all countries, and not only of the 
great powers. By making our statements on 
disarmament in the forum of the United 
Nations, we can—if our case is sound—rally 
behind it the moral force and the conscience 
of mankind. 

We have a better than even chance of 
making the last four decades of the 20th 
century decades of peace. The French have 
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a good proverb—amply illustrated by many 
puildings here in Washington—that nothing 
is so permanent as the temporary. And, if 
we can keep the peace for the next 40 years, 
there is real hope that the habit may take 
hold for good. 





Consultation With TV Booster 
Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill, H.R. 12297, to 
make a very small addition to the Fed- 
eral Communications Act directing the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
consult with interested persons in small 
communities and rural and isolated areas 
on the technical and other problems in- 
volved in bringing television programs to 
these areas at a reasonable cost. 

For 5 years now I have been endeavor- 
ing to assist the small and isolated com- 
munities of our country, particularly in 
the West, in their efforts to provide 
themselves with even a part of the tele- 
vision service which those of us in the 
large metropolitan areas take so much 
for granted. 

The residents of these communities 
first turned to the FCC for assistance, 
but were given no help. Undaunted, in 
typical American fashion, they set about 
to solve the problem for themselves by 
designing and installing the relatively 
simple television booster stations or 
repeater stations. These facilities, in- 
stalled and maintained at a very reason- 
able cost through voluntary community 
action have provided a decent television 
service to thousands of families. 

At every stage of the game the local 
people have had to contend with the 
stubborn opposition of most of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications 
Commission and its staff. It is my firm 
conviction that much of this opposition 
stemmed from some of the worst features 
of the bureaucratic mind—redtape, lack 
of imagination, more concern for the ad- 
ministrator’s problems than those of the 
people, insufficient information, delay, 
and timidity. 

But above all, I have felt that the long 
and needless struggle could have been 
avoided if there were better communica- 
tion between the residents of the isolated 
areas and the agency staff in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a greater mutual understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and points 
of view. 

I feel that this communications gap 
could be bridged if the Commission would 
appoint five, or even three, field consult- 
ants on the television problems of the iso- 
lated communities. These specialists 
could operate out of scattered field offices 
at, for example, Denver, Colo.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Douglas, Ariz.; Grand Island, 
Nebr.; and Fairbanks, Alaska. They 


could travel around to the small towns 
to meet with the community leaders in- 
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terested in television, inspect the terrain, 
look over the local television repeater 
facilities and pass on information on 
what other communities and the FCC 
itself are doing. 

From time to time the field specialists 
would report back to Washington, D.C., 
on what they had learned, could pass on 
suggestions for improvements in the 
equipment or for changes in licensing 
procedures, and also could submit recom- 
mendations on specific license applica- 
tion. 

With these field specialists doing their 
job conscientiously, I am confident that 
almost overnight the present feelings of 
mutual suspicion and mutual antagonism 
would dissolve. 

Heretofore, with but few exceptions, 
every representative of the FCC who has 
visited these small towns has done so as 
an enforcement officer, a policeman, 
seeking only to find law violations and to 
close down the community-sponsored 
television repeater facility which offers 
the only means the residents have to 
enjoy television. 

By contrast, the field specialists I en- 
vision would be welcomed as friends, not 
antagonists, who are trying to help, not 
hinder. They would work in mutual co- 
operation with the local residents to help 
work out a system for providing good 
television service within the framework 
of the administrative responsibilities of 
the Commission. The local people are 
more than ready and willing to cooper- 
ate with the Commission if only the Com- 
mission, in turn, will demonstrate it is 
willing to cooperate with them. I be- 
lieve the field consultants quickly can 
bring about this much desired spirit of 
mutual cooperation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion could employ these field consultants 
now, without any nudge from Congress, 
if only it decided to do so, But when I 
informally have suggested this course in 
the past, the response has consisted of a 
series of typical bureaucratic reasons 
why it can’t be done: They do not have 
the money, they do not have the author- 
ity, they already are studying the prob- 
lem and there is no need for these addi- 
tional personnel, anyway. So unless the 
new chairman of the Commission and 
the men he has brought with him are 
motivated by the desire to solve prob- 
lems and accomplish results rather than 
to spend their time thinking up reasons 
why something cannot be done, then I 
am afraid that some congressional ac- 
tion is necessary. 

Last year I introduced a bill, H.R. 3737, 
designed to spur the Commission through 
creating a Community Television Bu- 
reau. Both the Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget have filed the ex- 
pected adverse reports. 

The principal objection raised to that 
bill is a procedural one, namely, that 
it is unwise from an administrative point 
of view for Congress by law to create a 
specific bureau with statutory powers 
within a larger agency. Recognizing 
that this argument has some validity, I 
have taken a new approach in the bill 
introduced today, H.R. 12297, which con- 
sists of adding to the list of powers and 
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duties of the Commission under section 
303 of the Communication Act the 
simple statement that it— 

(s) Consult with interested persons in 
small communities and in rural and isolated 
areas on the technical and other problems in- 
volved in providing adequate television serv- 
ice at a reasonable cost. 


I hope that action can be taken on 
this simplified bill before adjournment. 





Where We Stand in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most effective and hard-working 
Members of the House is my good friend 
and distinguished colleague from the 
First Congressional District of Connect- 
icut, the Honorable Emri1o Q. DappDARIO. 

“Mim” Dappario long ago acquired a 
habit of attaining distinction in any- 
thing he attempts. From his college 
days at Wesleyan University in Middle- 
town, Conn., where he became one of 
Wesleyan’s alltime star athletes, he pro- 
ceeded to compile an enviable military 
record in World War II with the Office 
of Strategic Services. In the postwar 
period, he became mayor of Middletown 
and later judge of the Middietown mu- 
nicipal court. With the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, he returned to military 
service, this time in the Far East, again 
compiling a distinguished record. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, “Mim” Dap- 
DARIO has made significant contributions 
to the pioneering work of this group. 
His grasp of the difficult and complex 
problems of the exploration and develop- 
ment of outer space are clearly shown in 
an article he has written for the May 
1960 issue of the Wesleyan University 
Alumnus, entitled “Where We Stand in 
Space.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the article to the earnest 
attention of my colleagues. The text 
follows: 

WHERE WE STAND IN SPACE 
(By Hon. Eminio Q. DappaRIo) 

The exploration of space and the devel- 
opment of its use for service to man is a 
major responsibility of Congress and its 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
Because we are not the only nation so inter- 
ested, a race for space has been created with 
every success or failure tallied on the chart 
of world public opinion. We cannot ignore 
so great a challenge. Involving as it does 
both the military survival of the Nation and 
its economic well-being, it demands an ulti- 
mate effort. This is a capsule report on the 
outlook as it appears to me after studying 
reports and listening to statements by our 
scientists, military leaders, and industrialists 
as presented to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, of which I am a member. 

MAN IN SPACE 

There is great public interest in the proj- 
ect to put man himself into space. This 
represents a new frontier, one without limit, 
unlike the vanished frontiers of the earth’s 
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surface. It is too early to say whether put- 
ting man into space in this manner will have 
immediate economic or military significance, 
but no one can doubt the psychological im- 
pact in the world power struggle, or the 
ultimate consequences both for military de- 
velopment and for scientific and economic 
endeavor. 

Putting man into space successfully for any 
length of time is the culmination and syn- 
thesis of a great amount of our modern 
scientific knowledge and technical achieve- 
ment. It involves reliable propulsion, ma- 
terials of remarkable qualities, intricate 
guidance and communications, and a collec- 
tion of environment controls to overcome the 
absence of air, the presence of radiation, 
weightlessness, and the fierce heat of reentry. 
It also requires a vast system of ground sup- 
port including tracking and computing fa- 
cilities and effective recovery means. To 
have all this combined and made to work 
reliably is a major undertaking resting on 
the base of billions of dollars of research, 
development, and testing. 

As of this date it is difficult to predict 
with certainty whether it will be the United 
States or the Soviet Union which first 
achieves the successful orbiting and recov- 
ery of a man in a ballistic capsule. It would 
not be surprising if the Russians do it first. 
This is because they have had larger rocket 
powerplants for a longer period of time, and 
because they early pursued a vigorous and 
highly successful program of biological ex- 
periments in space which have included the 
successful recovery of living animals from 
some very ambitious vertical probes into 
space. 

The U.S. effort is centered in Project Mer- 
cury. Although it has its limitations, it 
represents our first important hope for suc- 
cess. It is well thought out and is pro- 
ceeding in an orderiy way at a very high 
level of priority. 

Particular public interest has centered on 
the seven chosen astronauts. Having met 
these young men, I can assure you that they 
are skilled and dedicated, and that they will 
bring this country success if it is within the 
capabilities of man. 

No positive timetable can be given on such 
an experimental program. However, our 
tentative goal is to make the first ballistic- 
type attempt with a modified Redstone 
carrying the capsule and astronaut some time 
this year. If all goes well, it may be pos- 
sible to orbit a man in 1961. It is most 
likely that he will orbit the earth three 
times in a period of 4 hours and then skip 
down from outer space into the upper at- 
mosphere, beginning over the Pacific, cross- 
ing the continental limits of the United 
States, and landing in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Follow-on projects at various stages of 
development or study include Dyna-Soar, 
which in advanced versions will orbit a man, 
and allow some choice as to point of landing 
through use of a winged glider reentry in- 
stead of the straight ballistic fall with blunt 
mosecone and parachute as intended with 
Mercury. Farther away but under study are 
manned space stations and ultimate expedi- 
tions to the Moon, Venus, and Mars. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 


One of the earliest and surest payoffs 
from our space research is in the area of 
space communications. The most compel- 
ling urgency is to have a sure system of 
worldwide communications. The volume of 
military messages being far in excess of our 
commercial traffic illustrates the importance 
of communications to our national security. 
We know how vulnerable most of our com- 
munication channels are from solar dis- 
turbances and how terrible the consequences 
would be in this missile age if immediate 
commands could not be passed between 
headquarters and our strategic forces both 
on airfields and in the air the world over, 
and how our defensive tracking and com- 
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mand systems also can falter when com- 
munications become difficult. Ordinary 
communication channels are not only over- 
crowded, but can blank out for days, and yet 
military requirements call for instantaneous 


These are the compelling arguments ad- 
vanced for putting the first generations of 
communications satellites called Project 
Notus under the control of the Defense De- 
partment. Project Notus includes several 
parts: Project Courier will be an improve- 
ment of the Project Score Atlas which car- 
ried the President’s voice and teletypewriter 
messages around the world in December 1958. 
It is called a delayed repeater active satellite 
because its tape recorders pick up messages 
for delivery on command from the ground at 
@ later time. Project Steer will be somewhat 
similar, but will relay messages instantane- 
ously by rebroadcast. It offers the oppor- 
tunity for developing virtually jamproof, sun- 
storm-proof line of sight narrow beam signal 
transmission. Project Decree will come 
about when we have more powerful launch- 
ing vehicles to place the real time repeater 
satellite 22,300 miles over the Equator s0 
that its speed in orbit matches the rotation 
of the earth exactly enough to hold it with 
minor corrections in fixed position relative 
to the surface of the Earth. Three properly 
spaced equatorial orbit satellites will allow 
line of sight communication to all except 
the extreme polar regions. All these devices 
are practical, but will call for careful design 
to create reliability of circuits and a durable 
power supply from either solar cells or a 
nuclear source of energy whether isotopic 
battery or a miniature reactor with heat 
exchanges, turbine, and generator. 

While we are waiting for these military 
projects to reach perfection, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration will 
be pursuing the passive relay of signals by 
placing large reflecting objects in orbit 
against which anyone may bounce signals 
just as the Navy is bouncing signals off the 
surface of the Moon. This passive satellite 
relay is called Project Echo and will include 
the placing and inflating of exceedingly thin 
100-foot-diameter metal-coated plastic bal- 
loons into orbit. It is planned that these 
balloons will stay in orbit for a time before 
they gradually slow and are destroyed on 
reentry to the upper atmosphere. 

Once urgent military needs have been 
cared for, and perhaps partly in parallel, 
we are going to see a commercial use of 
communications satellites. The research for 
this is already under way among the big 
telephone, cable, and radio companies. The 
reasons are fairly simple. Not only can 
such links be free from the delays of solar 
activity, but they offer many more chan- 
nels through which information can be 
poured. Satellites will prove cheaper than 
laying more ocean cables, will provide many 
additional channels, and will make inter- 
continental television a practical thing. As 
of today pictures sent live across the Atlan- 
tic take hours of broadcasting and taping 
to produce a few minutes of pictures and 
the results are hardly satisfactory for regu- 
lar or instantaneous use. 

In contrast, the satellite planned for 
Project Decree will be able to carry 300 voice 
channels or two television channels through 
the 8,000 pounds of weight in orbit. This 
project should be a going thing, in less than 
5 years, and will be just the beginning, for 
one industrial company has plans for an 
advanced satellite capable of relaying 50,000 
voice messages simultaneously. Once the 
big 1.5 million pound thrust Saturn booster 
is perfected, stations of this type can be 
placed in orbit. 

The needs for high capacity are very great. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has shown that there were 1.5 mil- 
lion oversea telephone messages in 1950, 
that 3 million are expected this year, and 
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that the saturation capacity of slightly over 
4 million messages will be reached by 1962, 
By 1970 the number of messages could rise 
to 21 million if facilities were provided. 
Since no cables are planned to keep up with 
this project demand, communication sate]. 
lites will be a virtual necessity during the 
present decade. The present two Atlantic 
cables carry only 36 voice channels each, 
Compared with the estimate above as to 
what satellites will do, one can envision the 
kind of “quantum jump” which is coming in 
our contacts with the rest of the world. In- 
deed, it was Arthur Clarke, author of “The 
Exploration of Space,’’ who suggested to my 
committee that the first nation to achieve 
a practical television satellite might set the 
universal language for all the world. This 
will exert a force on the course of history 
far greater than ever previously experienced. 


WEATHER SATELLITES 


Although not a commercial project in it- 
self, the weather satellite is likely to exercise 
a profound influence on the world economy 
within a decade. Leading weather experts 
have said that the United States alone may 
realize benefits from this one type of satel- 
lite in excess of $4 billion a year. Such a 
saving would be more than enough to pay 
for the entire space program. 

The weather satellite is still an experi- 
mental device and is under development by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration under the code Project Tiros. This 
will be followed by the more sophisticated 
Project Nimbus. Success here will give con- 
tinuous reports on cloud cover, heat balance, 
solar activity, and many other related mat- 
ters. Weathermen on the ground can then 
feed the worldwide information into com- 
puters and complete studies now based 
greatly on theory. Only then will we begin 
to have reliable weather reports useful to 
agriculture and industry in a definitive way. 

The weather satellite will have military 
uses as well. For example, when reconnais- 
sance military satellites are able to broadcast 
the immediate position of ships at sea to 
missile launching pads, these ships will lose 
some of their present invulnerability. In- 
formation from weather satellites relayed to 
ships will give them cloud cover reports 
allowing them to keep out of sight much of 
the time, and thus reduce their vulnerability. 


NAVIGATION SATELLITES 


The Navy in particular has a_ very 
keen interest in a navigation satellite called 
Project Transit. In effect it will become a 
manmade radio star which regardless of 
weather can be sighted through instruments 
and very exact readings on location can be 
made through the Doppler shift of signals 
as it passes. It is expected that these devices 
will be available within 2 years to guide ships 
and Polaris submarines at a cost well below 
the presently maintained long-distance range 
stations. Their signals will also have prac- 
tical commercial value and will be available 
to other countries as well. 


VEHICLE FAMILIES 


My discussion above is largely in terms 
of the important end uses which are coming 
most immediately. Equally significant is the 
development of the launching vehicles them- 
selves. 

Ballistic missile experience is the founda- 
tion of by far the largest part of our space 
effort. Powered with the H-1 rocket engine, 
the Atlas, Thor, and Jupiter have put up all 
but the nominal payloads of the Vanguards 
and the early Explorer satellites. However, 
the relatively limited Vanguards and Ex- 
plorers of the 1958 period have provided com- 
ponents for the upper stages of the more 
versatile vehicles of the present. Still better 
is the new Agena second stage for use on 
either Thor or Atlas. It has been placing 
1,700-pound Discoverer engineering test 
satellites into polar orbit. 
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The Agena B version which will be ready 
presently will have a restart capability in 
space. This development will be essential to 
attaining the controlled and circular orbits 
in space needed for the communications and 
other advanced satellite applications. An 
additional improvement because of the 
greater efficiency of hydrogen as a fuel will 
be the Centaur upper stage. This will have 
important military assignments and also will 
provide the first significant capability for 
lunar soft landings of instruments and in- 
terplanetary probes. 

However ingenious we are with improved 
upper stages, our present total lifting capac- 
ity will be limited to that possible with our 
largest launching booster, the Atlas. Atlas 
has a thrust of 360,000 pounds, only about 
half that used for the first three sputniks 
and first three lunik Soviet rockets. This 
gives a clue to the importance of Saturn, a 
clustered arrangement of eight H-1 engines 
of the type used by our present boosters, 
and expected to give a first stage thrust of 
close to 1.5 million pounds. 

Along with the big booster are to come 
super upper stages fueled with hydrogen, 
and delivering in final version 800,000 
pounds of thrust for the second stage, taper- 
ing to a fifth Centaur stage. This ultimate 
arrangement is the kind which will carry 
men around the moon and perhaps support 
a landing there. Such landings are feasible 
with our present technology within a decade. 

Saturn is not the end of the line in boost- 
er development. Some funding has been 
given the F-1 engine, to deliver from a single 
chamber 1.5 million pounds of thrust. With 
clustering in the Nova concept, we may see 
as many as 12 million pounds of thrust 
made available, the basis for a manned 
round trip to Mars. 

Many people close to the work also wish 
we were pushing with more speed on Project 
Rover. This is a nuclear heat exchanger 
rocket already ground-tested which will ulti- 
mately increase tenfold the payload that 
can be sent on interplanetary missions. 
Here is an opportunity for a significant surge 
ahead in space for the United States. 

Another possibility in the nuclear field is 
Project Orion, a nuclear bomb propulsion 
system which would propel a spaceship by 
firing a sequence of modest-sized nuclear 
weapons. Enthusiasts see the opportunity 
for lifting literally thousands of tons of pay- 
load by this means. 

Electrical propulsion development is 
showing another important gain for inter- 
planetary work. These may include electro- 
statically accelerated ions or electromagneti- 
cally accelerated plasmas. 

All of these plans will see much further 
development and some applications within 
the next decade or two, the speed being 
largely a matter of how much support we 
give to the work. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SPACE DEVELOPMENT 


There is not room here to develop the 
full implications of our entry into the space 
age, I have reviewed in general terms some 
of the applications which will come in our 
spacework and the vehicles which will 
carry out these tasks. We must realize that 
our needs for scientific discovery are linked 
with space research and that our success in 
meeting these challenges affects our status 
aS a world leader in the eyes of people all 
over the globe. There is no doubt that we 
have at this moment the technical ability 
and the industrial skill to accomplish leaps 
ahead in space. We also have the inherent 
abilities and skills in government and in the 
universities. It will all take a combination 
of time, money, and good management. In 
the background there must be attention to 
Scientific education and training, and an 
understanding of the importance of this 
program extending far beyond the current 
funding of the particular projects being de- 
veloped. 
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My review would not be complete without 
a clear recognition that however we may 
wish to dedicate space to peaceful uses and 
to practical applications which are finan- 
cially self-supporting, there are some very 
urgent military aspects as well. Quite aside 
from the ballistic weapons which are be- 
coming for the immediate future the main- 
stay of the nuclear deterrent of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, space 
has an immediate and urgent significance 
of military concern. The Midas infrared de- 
tector for satellite observation of any mis- 
sile launchings, and the Samos photo- 
graphic, television, and electronic ferret 
satellite for advance warning of military ac- 
tivity represent key projects which involve 
our very survival. They represent a means 
to have sufficient warning of any sneak 
attack on this country which may in fact 
rule out such sneak attack as being a prac- 
tical strategy to use against us. Civil de- 
fense and retaliatory strikes are back in 
the picture to a worthwhile degree if we 
could have even a full half hour of warn- 
ing from Midas. The present hoped for 10 
to 15 minutes of warning is almost mean- 
ingless. Modern defense involves many com- 
plex issues and forces, and space develop- 
ment is inseparable from consideration of 
our defense. 

There remains the very real hope that 
space activity in some form will eventually 
rule out the waste of military preparations, 
and may serve as a unifying force in human 
endeavors. This is something for which we 
should all fervently hope. Meanwhile we 
have no real choice but to do our best to 
increase our understanding of the space en- 
vironment and to increase the skill to use 
this environment. These are goals worthy 
of man’s best efforts and high faculties. 





Should the Public Interest Be 
Represented? 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I never 
thought the time would come when any- 
one would tell the American public that 
they are not the public. Yet that is 
what this administration is trying to do. 
It has refused to reappoint to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission the only mem- 
ber of that Commission, William R. Con- 
nole, who has fought consistently and 
courageously to protect the consumer 
from unjustified increases in his gas and 
electric bills. The administration has 
given as its reason that Mr. Connole is 
too consumer minded, that he repre- 
sents a special group, the consumers. 

This is indeed a strange distinction. 
Since when are the public and the con- 
sumers two different groups? Since 
when are the consumers a special group? 
When Congress authorizes the Food and 
Drug Administration to protect the pub- 
lic interest against dangerous drugs, 
whom does Congress mean by the public 
if not the people who buy those drugs, 
the consumers? And when Congress tells 
the Federal Trade Commission to protect 
the public from misleading advertising, 
whom does Congress mean if not the 
people who will be fooled by that adver- 
tising, the consumers? 
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And when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s job was to protect the public in- 
terest, whom did it mean but the con- 
sumers, the users of gas and electricity? 
Or does not this administration under- 
stand that the only function of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is to protect the 
interest of the public? And does it not 
know that the consumers are the public 
and that the only way the Federal Power 
Commission can protect the interest of 
the public is to protect the consumers? 
If a man does not understand this—if 
he is not ready and willing to do this— 
he does not belong on the Commission. 
And an administration that does not un- 
derstand it has no right to make ap- 
pointments to the Commission. 

I am completely amazed by this reason 
given by the administration for its re- 
fusal to reappoint Mr. Connole. I would 
think that even this administration 
would know why regulatory commissions 
have been created. Utilities are given 
an absolute monopoly to render an essen- 
tial service for the public. With this 
monopoly position, if utilities were not 
regulated or controlled, they could 
charge almost any prices and give 
almost any prices and give almost any 
kind of service. As an example, take 
an electric utility. People must have 
their electricity. They can buy it usu- 
ally only from one source and that 
source is the power company serving 
that area. To get that service, they 
must pay whatever rates the power com- 
pany charges. Obviously, unless there 
is some group to control what the com- 
panies do and what they charge, the 
public—the consumers—would be at the 
complete mercy of the power companies. 
To protect the public—the consumers— 
regulatory commissions were created. 
They were created in the States to pro- 
tect the public as far as intrastate mat- 
ters are concerned. And the Federal 
commissions were created to protect the 
public insofar as interstate transactions 
are involved. But every commission, 
State or Federal, was created solely to 
protect the public. It is perfectly clear 
that a utility which has a monopoly for 
rendering an essential service to the 
public needs no protection from the pub- 
lic—but just as obviously the public 
needs protection from the utilities. And 
unless they get that protection from the 
regulatory commissions, they are at the 
complete mercy of the utilities. 

I saw this at first hand. For years I 
was counsel for a rural electric coopera- 
tive in North Dakota. I know how im- 
portant good regulation is to the public. 
I know that because the Federal Power 
Commission is allowing electric power 
companies to keep for themselves, and 
not pass on to the consumers, the savings 
realized from accelerated depreciation, 
the consumers are being compelled to 
pay much higher rates for electricity 
than they should be paying. I also know 
that when the Federal Power Commis- 
sion granted a private power company a 
license to build 3 small dams instead of 
one high Hells Canyon Dam it meant 
that the farmers of North Dakota would 
be denied the low-cost fertilizer which 
the high dam would have made possible. 
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These are only two illustrations out of 
many which show how costly to the con- 
sumers—to the public—poor regulation 
is. 

If the public only realized how im- 
portant good regulation is to them, they 
would do everything in their power to 
insure that only men who had the pub- 
lic interest—the consumer’s interest— 
at heart would be appointed or elected 
to the regulatory commissions. Unfor- 
tunately, the average citizen does not 
realize that he pays with his own hard- 
earned money for the poor appointments 
made to regulatory commissions. He 
does not understand that whenever a 
commission allows a utility to overcharge 
in its rates—and this happens all too 
often—every consumer pays more on his 
utility bill; that when the Federal Power 
Commission allows increase after in- 
crease to the big wholesale gas com- 
panies, those companies pass the in- 
creases on to the retail gas companies 
which serve the individual consumer 
and the individual consumer’s gas bill 
goes up. The same is true in the case of 
every other type of utility service. 

I wish it were possible to carry this 
message to every one of our citizens. I 
wish they could be made to realize that 
they are directly concerned in every ac- 
tion that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—and every other regulatory com- 
mission—takes. I wish the public could 
be made to realize that they pay the 
cost of poor regulation both through un- 
necessarily high bills for their utility 
services and through the increased costs 
of the other things they must buy. 

Certainly, the administration should 
understand these plain facts of life. 
Even if it did not understand these facts 
before 1956, it must have known about 
it since that time. Because in 1956 the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
two cases decided at the same time, 
made it unmistakably clear that the sole 
function of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was to protect the public interest. 
In the cases of United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
v. Mobile Gas Service Corp, et al. (350 
U.S. 332), and Federal Power Commis- 
sion vy. Sierra Pacific Power Company 
(350 U.S. 348), the Supreme Court em- 
phasized the fact “that the purpose of 
the power given the Commission is the 
protection of the public interest, as dis- 
tinguished from the private interests of 
the utilities.” 

These decisions by the U.S. Supreme 
Court both gratified and shocked me. I 
was gratified that the U.S. Supreme 
Court so plainly and clearly told the 
Federal Power Commission what its 
function was. On the other hand, I was 
shocked that it was necessary for the 
Supreme Court to remind the Federal 
Power Commission why it was created 
and why it existed. You would think 
that the Federal Power Commission 
would know at least that much. Despite 
these decisions by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, however, the administration re- 
fuses to reappoint to the Federal Power 
Commission the only man on it who has 
demonstrated the ability and desire to 
perform his duties as they should be per- 
formed and to protect the public in- 
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I was interested to see, a few months 
ago, an article in the magazine Fortune. 
Fortune, you know, is the magazine of 
big business. It ran an article which re- 
viewed and analyzed the work of our Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions. When the 
article discussed the Federal Power 
Commission it said that of the five Com- 
missioners on that Commission there 
was only one who was doing his job and 
that one was William R. Connole. This 
was not the appraisal or opinion of con- 
sumer-minded groups, but it was the 
conclusion reached by the magazine of 
big business. I congratulate Fortune for 
conducting such a study and making 
such an honest and objective presenta- 
tion. But this administration, which 
has proved itself to be the instrument of 
big business, refuses to go along even 
with the magazine of big business when 
that magazine presents an honest and 
fair story. Apparently the motto of this 
administration is: “Whether it be right 
or wrong, we are always for big business 
and against the consumer.” 

In a recent broadcast, NBC Commen- 
tator Martin Agronsky noted that many 
Senators, the mayors of large gas-con- 
suming cities, 10 professors of law and 
government regulation at Columbia, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, and Yale Law 
Schools, many consumer groups and 
Major newspapers have urged the re- 
appointment of Mr. Connole, and that 
the regulatory commissioners of Mr. 
Connole’s home area—the New England 
States—have praised him as being the 
most preeminently qualified person in 
New England in the field of regulation. 
Martin Agronsky then comments: 

None of this seems to have registered with 
the President. The price of dissent, like 
the price of gas, keeps going up. 


I would make only one addition to this 
splendid statement by Martin Agronsky. 
I would say that the price of dissent, 
when the dissent is in favor of the pub- 
lic, like the price of gas, keeps going up. 
I am sure that if the dissent was in favor 
of big business, the commissioner who 
dissented would have guaranteed his re- 
appointment. 

Ever since 1953, we have witnessed the 
deterioration of our regulatory commis- 
sions by the appointment of men who 
have no understanding whatsoever of 
their duties and functions, of men who 
often disagree with and disapprove of 
the very statutes they are to enforce. 
But the refusal of the administration to 
reappoint to the Federal Power Com- 
mission the only man on it who under- 
stands and conscientiously endeavors to 
do his duty—William R. Connole—and 
the explanation made for this refusal 
establish a new low. 

I fervently pray that the Senate will 
not permit this continuing deterioration 
in the makeup of our Federal regulatory 
commissions. The Senate, of course, has 
no appointive powers. Only the Presi- 
dent can make the appointment. But I 
sincerely hope that no man will be con- 
firmed who does not understand that his 
function as a commissioner is to protect 
the public interest, or who does not in- 
tend to do all that he can to protect the 
public interest—and that means to pro- 
tect the consumer. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a speech 
delivered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING], in Philadelphia, May 13, 
contains so much of general interest and 
is so soundly reasoned that I believe it 
should receive much wider attention. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the speech 
of Senator Keatinc before the Ameri- 
cans for the Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem, Inc.—ACES. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SprecH or SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE 
AMERICANS FOR THE COMPETITIVE ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM, INC., PHTLADELPHIA, May 13, 
1960 
I am delighted to be here this afternoon 

to talk to the Philadelphia Americans for the 

Competitive Enterprise System. 

The purposes for which your fine organt- 
zation stands are the greatest ideals of all 
history—freedom and its many facets. It 
motivates and inspires men, and has done 
so from the beginning of recorded time. It 
is mankind’s eternal trump card. 

Speaking to the ACES, I suppose I 
should have held on to my trump card, but 
in 20 minutes or so one can’t do too much 
finessing with a subject as broad as that 
which I have chosen for today. 

I want to talk today about the attitudes 
and ideas which people have towards gov- 
ernment and towards its impact on our 
society. 

Let’s begin by getting things in the proper 
perspective. 

All of us with no small anticipation have 
been watching the recent growth of our gross 
national product. This is the statistical in- 
dex which sums up all of the goods and 
services produced in the United States. The 
reason for its receiving special attention in 
recent months is that this index is about to 
reach 500 billion or one-half trillion dollars. 
In fact, the annual rate for the January- 
March quarter was $498 billion, just 2 bil- 
lion short of the half trillion mark. 

I realize full well that we must not allow 
ourselves to become hypnotized by the level 
of this index of national output. There are 
still a great many questions as to what will 
be the course of our economy in the months 
ahead. However, despite these various un- 
certainties, there is little doubt that at one 
time or another we will reach and surpass 
the half-trillion-dollar rate. In fact, we 
may have already done so. 

It will, I am sure, take a statistical giant 
to determine at exactly what time this event 
occurred. Maybe it is happening right now 
as Iam speaking. Perhaps it was just at the 
moment that the President wound up at 
Griffith Stadium to throw out the first Amer- 
ican League baseball. Perhaps it happened 
at 3 o’clock in the morning. 

I am impressed and excited by this half- 
trillion-dollar figure, because in my mind it 
affirms and {illustrates the great prosperity 
of our Nation—a record of which all of us 
can be proud. We must, of course, look to 
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the future more than we gloat over the past. 
I know that all of you are concerned, as am 
I, about the best and most effective route 
to a gross national product of $600 billion 
and then 700—and eventually a trillion 
dollars. 

In 1959, total spending by Federal, State, 
and local governments totaled $97.9 billion. 
This represents roughly 20 percent of our 

national product, which means that 
approximately $1 out of every $5 spent in 
1959 was spent for government. 

On the overall, when you compare national 
income and total tax revenues an average 
of 1 day out of every 5-day workweek goes 
toward providing and maintaining the serv- 
ices of our Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. Half a day’s wages each week go for 
national defense alone, 

One mustn't take these figures lightly. 
Because of the high proportion of our time 
as well as our income which is devoted to 
government, there is every reason for all 
taxpaying Americans to take government 
seriously. 

To an unhappily large proportion of Amer- 
icans, government is like a New Year’s Eve 
party. It comes once a year—as do elec- 
tions—and the rest of the year is spent 
wondering blearily why such a fuss is made 
about it. 

As a Member of Congress for over a decade 
and as an active private citizen for several, I 
have had a chance to observe and study peo- 
ple’s attitudes toward the Federal Govern- 
ment and toward the various uses to which 
it puts the over $90 billion each year which 
we pay in taxes. 

I want, at this point, to discuss two dis- 
tinct and certainly extreme attitudes toward 


government. The first is that of a fellow 
whom I call the “rant and raver” (he’s 
the nonmusical counterpart of the “rock 


and roller”). The figures which I have just 
cited are well known to him. He is all too 
well aware of them. However, he makes 
absolutely no attempt to learn about and 
analyze the ways in which the Govern- 
ment’s resources are put to use. 

Instead of breaking down the total cost of 
government and distinguishing between 
those governmental expenditures which are 
good and necessary and those which may be 
bad and unnecessary, he prefers to general- 
ize. To him, government simply costs too 
much and does too little. 

In his mind, the Federal Government is a 
giant groping carnivorous octopus, reaching 
in every direction and strangling every liv- 
ing income-receiving thing which it can lay 
a tentacle one. The only person to whom the 
octopus of big government responds is the 
politician—complete with frock coat, plaid 
pants, and stale cigar. 

The politician, deft in the ways of octopi, 
carefully conditions the beast to spare from 
his stranglehold just enough voters to get 
him reelected. Not a happy picture, and 
fortunately not representative of the attitude 
of the great majority of informed Americans. 

The “rant and raver” is most easily re- 
vealed by what I call the “exception decep- 
tion.” He’s furious about high taxes, huge 
bureaucracies, and payola. The Govern- 
ment does too much. We ought to break 
the whole thing up. But, the only thing 
which gets him madder than the Govern- 
ment, is the refusal of the party or parties in 
power to make an exception in order to build 
him a dam, grant him a special pension, or 
build a monument for his great grand- 
mother’s third cousin, a veteran of a battle 
of long ago. 

The second character whom I want to call 
to your attention is cleverer and perhaps 
more sophisticated than the “rant and raver.” 
He is the “gravy train engineer.” He starts 
With the same fundamental assumption as 
does the “rant and raver,” namely that the 
Government already does too much for too 
many people. This is his first axiom. The 
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corollary is that since everybody is so well 
subsidized, the best and only course of action 
for him is to see to it that he gets his full 
share—and then some. 

You have heard this fellow many times. 
“Look what so and so gets and how much 
money goes for something even sillier—why 
shouldn’t I get my fair share of the gravy?” 

A serious fallacy common to the “gravy 
train engineer” is the notion that the Fed- 
eral Government can do anything it wants 
far more cheaply and easily than anyone else. 
In his all-unknowing view, since the Federal 
Government controls and prints money, it 
has or can get as much as it needs. 

The victim of this unfortunate miscon- 
ception, which for lack of a better term might 
be called ‘“‘mint madness,’ rejects all forms 
of therapy. He deliberately and blissfully 
adheres to his strange and illogical belief that 
the Government is so big and so unique that 
the only thing one needs to do to make it 
work is to plead successfully to an -.Appro- 
priations Committee of the Congress. 

The victim of “mint madness” can fre- 
quently be cured by a special kind of shock 
treatment administered on April 15 of each 
year by the Internal Revenue Service. 

These two imaginary and fictional char- 
acters, the “rant and raver” and the “gravy 
train engineer,” are, of course, extremes. 
And yet, isn’t it true that we often recognize 
similar tendencies in people we know? In 
fact—if the whole truth be known—don’t we 
find ourselves falling on occasion into the 
unfortunate habits of the “rant and raver’’ 
and his more sophisticated fictional col- 
league? 

What then is the best and most effective 
attitude for the private as well as the public 
citizen in thinking about Government and its 
impact upon his life? 

In my mind, it is important that we focus 
on the basic question as to what is the proper 
size, scope, and function of Government in 
our society. In brief, what should the Gov- 
ernment do? What should it not do? 

Let me cite some common examples of 
ways in which these fundamental questions 
relate to existing and proposed activities of 
the Federal Government. Should the Fed- 
eral Government insure home mortgages, pay 
teachers’ salaries, subsidize our farm econ- 
omy, build public housing, underwrite the 
merchant marine, finance the Weather 
Bureau, pay for school lunches, provide elec- 
tricity, build theaters, and assist private 
colleges? 

The answer to these several questions, of 
course, depends upon the philosophy and 
ideology of every American, as an individ- 
ual—and as a free man. 

Knowing of the principles and purposes 
of the ACES, I am sure that it is within this 
general framework that you appraise both 
new proposals for governmental action and 
the performance of the Government in carry- 
ing out the various activities with which it 
is presently charged. 

It is not enough merely to think about 
government and its overall role in our so- 
ciety. It is necessary, in addition, that every 
effort be made to be kept fully informed as 
to the intent and mechanics of our various 
major governmental programs. This is not 
a subject matter which should be reserved 
to academicians and politicians. America’s 
vigorous free press puts at the disposal of 
every citizen the means by which to keep 
informed of the events of the day and of the 
objectives and activities of the various agen- 
cies of government at all levels. This is an 
opportunity which cannot and must not be 
neglected. 

I want to make it absolutely clear that I do 
not mean to be partisan in suggesting that 
one take as his basic frame of reference an 
analysis of the proper size, scope, and func- 
tion of government in our society. There 
are and must be honest differences of opin- 
ion between our two major parties (and 
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amongst individuals within each) as to what 
should and should not be the proper func- 
tions of government. Today I want merely 
and primarily to stress the importance of a 
rational and realistic frame of reference for 
all informed citizens in understanding and 
actively participating in the vital business 
of government. Such a framework avoids 
the pitfalls experienced by the “rant and 
raver” and the “gravy-train 2 

This is by no means all that I intend to 
say on this subject. I would certainly be 
short changing you intellectually if I did not 
address myself to the type of considerations 
which underlie the frame of reference which 
I have just described. It is absolutely im- 
perative that every American define in his 
own mind those principles which are of 
greatest importance to our Nation and which 
are crucial in determining the proper size, 
scope, and function of our Government. 

My recipe for good government depends, 
above all, on the wholesome taste of free- 
dom. This includes freedom of speech, reli- 
gion, thought, and, certainly of special sig- 
nificance to all of you, freedom of opportu- 
nity, which is basic to our American com- 
petitive-enterprise system. 

The history of our country clearly dem- 
onstrates that economic expansion, stem- 
ming from the energy and enthusiasm of our 
American free enterprise system, has made 
our Nation great and powerful. 

Free enterprise does not belong to one 
social stratum or one political party. It is 
an inalienable right. It encompasses and 
supersedes all social, political, and economic 
groupings. 

What is the crux of freedom? Where does 
it come from? 

I can’t give you the answers. Freedom is 
delicate and illusive. Freedom is an in- 
tangible. One often cannot appreciate its 
cost and understand its value until it has 
been taken away. I am sure the people of 
Soviet Russia and of her lifeless and down- 
trodden satellite nations understand this 
proposition far better than we. 

I am confident that, as ACES, your under- 
standing of the proper role of government in 
our society depends primarily upon the need 
to maintain a structure of society wherein 
people can and must do things for them- 
selves. This is freedom in the simplest pos- 
sible terms. In a nutshell, it is therefore 
the function of government to do those 
things which people cannot and would not 
otherwise take care of on their own. 

This need not be an altogether narrow and 
unyielding concept of a free society. It is a 
concept which can and must grow and change 
with the times. As men of vision, it is ab- 
solutely imperative that your philosophies 
of government borrow from the past, con- 
form to the present, and grapple with the 
future. 

The Federal Government does not and 
cannot stand alone. The relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the gov- 
ernments of our 50 States is a broad and vital 
subject, which has been all too frequently 
neglected. Last year I introduced a bill in 
the Senate calling for the establishment of 
a congressional committee on Federal-State 
economic relations charged with the respon- 
sibility of studying this entire subject and 
then within a limited time reporting back to 
Congress with specific proposals for action 
to modernize and improve the links between 
Washington and our 50 State capitals. This 
bill was not approved. In its place, Con- 
gress enacted a bill setting up a commis- 
sion in the executive branch to make a long- 
run study of this general field. 

To me this isn’t the solution. The best 
way to solve a problem is not merely to 
establish a commission to study it. 

There are many important considerations 
which arise here. Our State governments 
have not been firm enough in asserting 
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their jurisdictional rights. For a subsidy— 
they have all too often sold themselves 
down the Potomac. On the other hand, the 
Federal Government, having preempted the 
best sources of tax revenue, has left the 
States little choice. 

In giving attention, as we are today, to 
the role of the Federal Government in our 
society, we must not ignore the role of 
State governments and their place in the 
Federal system. 

To sum up, in evaluating an existing or 
proposed governmental program, one must 
decide whether or not it satisfied his own 
personal views as to the meaning of our 
democracy and as to the most desirable size 
and scope of the activities of government 
in a free society. 

In a democracy, every citizen can and 
must think about and participate actively 
in this process of governing if his Nation 
is to persevere. The vitality and lifeblood 
of the United States rests on a spirit of 
active participation in Government on the 
part of people like yourselves who are sin- 
cerely and conscientiously devoted to and 
concerned about good government. 

Political participation is far more than a 
fine phrase. I have given you some of my 
own personal thoughts on this subject. En- 
couraging Americans to be active citizens 
and to get out and vote is not enough. It is 
necessary that we also devote attention both 
to the ways in which citizens should partic- 
ipate in government and to an enlight- 
ened and realistic understanding of the ma- 
jor political and governmental issues of our 
day. 

I commend you, as ACES, for your will- 
ingness to think about and talk about the 
most constructive and positive approach for 
Americans to take to the big and terribly 
important business of government. 





American Mining Congress Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I had the honor of accompanying the 
Secretary of Interior on a visit to a coal 
mine. At the instance of our mutual 
friend, Stephen F. Dunn, president of 
the National Coal Association, the Sec- 
retary’s party toured the Thomas Portal 
area of Mathies Mine, which is operated 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Division of Con- 
solidation Coal Co. Other members of 
the group included Michael J. Widman, 
assistant to the president, United Mine 
Workers of America; Marling J. Ankeny, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines; Royce 
A. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior; Consolidation Coal executives 
George A. Shoemaker, Walter F. Schul- 
ten, S. M. Cassidy, and D. L. McElroy; 
and G. Don Sullivan and Mr. Dunn, of 
National Coal. 

I commend Secretary Seaton for his 
interest in an industry that is vital to 
America in peace and war. On our re- 


turn trip to Washington after the tour of 
Mathies Mine, he expressed his enthusi- 
asm for the joint efforts of management 
and labor that have made this Nation’s 
mines by far the most proficient in the 
world. Mr. Seaton also told me that he 
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is eagerly awaiting Senate passage of 
the coal research bill so that his office 
will be able to undertake carrying out 
the purposes of the legislation as soon as 
it becomes law. 

Mr. Speaker, the visit to the mine took 
place on the afternoon of May 9, which 
marked the opening session of the 
American Mining Congress Coal Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh. The morning session 
was devoted to a national fuels policy, 
in which I participated at the generous 
request of Mr. Julian D. Conover, execu- 
tive vice president of the American Min- 
ing Congress. Among the other panel- 
ists was the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Mr. ASPINALL. 

Because of my colleague’s objective 
analysis of the Nation’s fuel situation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have his 
statement printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. The coal industry is grateful 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has such an energetic and 
impartial chairman. Without his dedi- 
cated effort, coal research legislation 
would not have reached the floor of the 
House and carried through to success in 
the early weeks of this session. His con- 
scientious analysis of the need for a fuels 
study will determine whether such an 
investigation will materialize. 

Following the reprint of Chairman 
ASPINALL’s address to the coal conven- 
tion, I ask that the brief remarks of 
Mr. Stephen F. Dunn also be printed. 
When I discussed the possibility of the 
need for a continental fuels study, Mr. 
Dunn referred to points that would have 
a bearing on the decision. His remarks 
are brief, but they are poignant. 

The address and remarks follow: 
NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 
(Statement of Hon. WayYNeE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, House Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs, before the Coal Con- 

vention of the American Mining Congress, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 9, 1960) 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to partici- 
pate in this panel of the American Mining 
Congress on national fuels policy. 

The proposed study of fuels policy is con- 
cerned with conservation and development 
of the fuel resources of the country. It in- 
volves the energy requirements and supplies 
of future generations. It involves the con- 
tinuing competition that we have between 
the producers of fuel and energy. I trust 
that in any policy that we develop we shall 
have a maximum degree of free competition. 

This keen spirit of competition between 
the fuel industries intrigues me. It seems to 
be in the true spirit of free enterprise. It 
might be likened for a moment to the ad- 
vertising race between cigarettes. 

I wonder which is the thinking man’s 
fuel? 

Each of the fuels, of course, maintains 
that it is the one that satisfies. 

Which fuel would I be justified to “walk 
a mile for?” Perhaps there is not much 
these days that anyone walks a mile for. 

This question of a national fuels policy 
is closely related to my duties as chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. It touches closely in my own 
congressional district, where all of the major 
energy sources—coal, oil, gas, waterpower, 
and atomic energy—are well represented. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, through its Mines and Mining Sub- 
committee, has had before it in this Con- 
gress some important mining legislation. 
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The first coal research bill passed through 
Congress last September but was vetoed by 
the President. The second coal research bil] 
has passed the House and is now awaiting 
action in the Senate. We are assured of at 
least $1 million to get this program starteq 
in its first year of operation. 

During the past year a resolution was 
adopted by both Houses stating a nationa] 
minerals policy, in very general terms. The 
President was asked to survey the functions 
of Government agencies and redirect them 
where feasible to come to the aid of de- 
pressed industries and communities. A re- 
port to Congress was requested. The re- 
port has been promised by the President's 
office, but has not been received. 

The House has passed important legislation 
affecting mineral leasing on Federal lands. 
The legislation saves money by simplifying 
procedures and raises revenues by increasing 
the minimum rentals for oil and gas leases, 

Of closer interest to the coal industry is 
& measure, passed in the first session of this 
Congress, raising the acreage of coal leases 
in Alaska to the same limit that applies in 
the other States. 

I recently attended the first anniversary 
dinner of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence, in Washington. The operators, owners, 
workers, railroads, utilities, and consuming 
industries making up the conference are to 
be congratulated on their unique organiza- 
tion. Like the American Mining Congress 
and the National Coal Association, it is do- 
ing a fine job keeping the public informed 
and advising those of us in Congress on leg- 
islation. 

It is clear, I think, that the three great 
fuel industries—coal, oil, and gas—are fun- 
damentally in agreement on one thing. That 
is that the ultimate consumer is really the 
king. The consumer should have free choice 
of the fuel that he wants to purchase. 

No one could seriously disagree that each 
of the fuel and energy resources should 
make their proper contribution toward the 
public interest. The question is, In which 
direction is the public interest? 

In our rapidly growing economy, the forces 
of government have become increasingly 
significant. It is not surprising, I am sure, 
when I remark that competition between 
fuels is marked by efforts to influence the 
course of government. I use the term “in- 
fluence” in its general sense, with no criti- 
cism intended. 

Let me give you an example. 

In its report to its stockholders, a major 
oil company states its public relations policy. 
It says: “During 1959, as in previous years, 
we reported to the public our views on issues 
affecting the company’s operations.” The 
statement goes on: “We warned of the dan- 
gers of a national fuels policy, that, if 
adopted, would penalize consumers by re- 
ducing competition.” 

The writer of this statement interprets the 
movement for a study of national fuels 
policy as an effort to undermine the freedom 
of choice of the American public. I take it 
from the information that I have, however, 
that the Coal Policy Conference and other 
advocates are not wedded to any precon- 
ceived results of a fuels policy study. On 
the contrary, the resolution now before Con- 
gress calls for an objective study taking into 
consideration conservation measures and 
efficient uses, rather than a preconceived 
finding that consumer controls are needed. 

My information is that the coal industry, 
and the industries linked with coal, are 
merely asking for a study which would look 
into the possibility of a set of rules whereby 
each fuel source may have a fair chance to 
compete with the others, with due regard to 
the wise use of resources. Insistence merely 
on the status quo—whatever it may be— 
sometimes does not lead to the best results. 

At the dinner of the National Coal Policy 
Conference an address on the coal industry 
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was given by Dr. Joseph Fisher, president of 
the Resources for the Future Foundation. 
Dr. Pisher praised what he called the objec- 
tive attitude of the coal industry toward 
pending legislation. He said, and I agree, 
that coal people realize that legislative re- 

should point to a gain for the people 
generally, not just a private gain for one 
firm or one industry. 

I would hope that this interfuel rivalry 
will be exhibited to the public on an honest 
basis. Exaggerated statements building up 
one fuel or tearing down another should be 
avoided. Malicious or distorted statements 
have no place in honest advertising. They 
usually come back to haunt the one who 
thought he would gain the advantage. 

On April 27 my colleague on this panel, 
Representative Sartor, addressed the House 
of Representatives on the recent increase in 
the quota for residual oil imports, placed in 
effect by the Department of the Interior. 
This is an incident that I shall leave for his 
discussion with you. I will say, however, 
that I have conferred with coal industry 
people on the matter, and I have suggested 
to them that an examination be made of 
the procedure used in setting the quotas. 
Frankly, I was surprised to find that the 
quotas are set without advance notice, with- 
out open hearing, and without appeal of 
any kind within administrative process. 

A major inconsistency in the economic 
policy of our Government is evident. Re- 
ports received from Government departments 
consistently oppose financial relief to do- 
mestic mines and mining industries. The 
grounds cited are that financial aid is un- 
economic since it would prolong or create 
submarginal industry. Yet tremendous sums 
have been spent to aid foreign minerals pro- 
duction, and these same departments 
strongly advocate a new system of financial 
aid to exporters to make their financing 
problems simpler. 

It has been truthfully said that our coun- 
try has deliberately exported its know-how 
to other lands, and has given away or loaned 
these countries the funds to establish great 
raw material exporting industries. We have 
lowered our tariffs to these countries. The 
number of U.S. industries that are being 
hurt or ruined is mounting yearly. The 
mining industry is not alone in its plight 
or in its plea for readjustment of the policy. 

The revised version of the fuels policy 
resolution makes it clear that the objective 
of the study is to determine whether there 
is a need for an overall national fuels policy, 
and if so, whether there is a need for legis- 
lation to adopt or implement a policy. The 
joint congressional committee to be set up 
under the resolution would submit its re- 
port and recommendations within 2 years to 
Congress. Thereafter any proposed legisla- 
tion would have to be considered by the 
Congress in the usual manner. 

This seems to me to be a fair procedure. 
I do not think that it would be unfair to 
any particular industry or group. 

These considerations have convinced me 
of the need for the study, and I think that 
the method of conducting it is feasible. Ac- 
cordingly, I have joined with my colleague 
from Pennsylvania in introducing the re- 
vised resolution. The numbers of the 
Aspinall-Saylor bills are House Concurrent 
Resolution 661 and House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 662. 

I am advised that the chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, Judge SMITH of 
Virginia, has promised an early hearing on 
the Aspinall-Saylor resolutions. This is fa- 
vorable to the outlook for adoption of the 
resolution in the present session. 

A source of some competition concerning 
the resolution is the existence of a measure 
to do a rather similar job as part of a larger 
venture. I refer here to the bill to authorize 
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the “Resources and Conservation Act of 
1960.” This bill is pending before the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
both Houses. It provides for the creation 
of two new permanent agencies—a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Resources and 
Conservation, and a Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisers in the Office of 
the President. The resources and conserva- 
tion bill covers a broader scope than fuel or 
energy resources. The advisory council con- 
templated in the resources and conservation 
bill is similar to the agency that was recom- 
mended in 1952 by the Materials Policy 
Commission as a means of correlating in- 
formation and policy concerning materials 
resources, 

The coal industry and the coal organiza- 
tions have done a good job of presenting a 
case for a study of national fuels policy. 
Industry spokesmen are prepared to docu- 
ment their case further at the appropriate 
time. You have many friends who will come 
to your support in committee and on the 
House floor. You are assured of my con- 
tinued interest and support in this and 
other matters affecting the welfare of mines, 
mine workers, their families, and dependent 
industries and communities of America. 


STATEMENT BY STEPHEN F. DUNN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


I congratulate the distinguished panel 
members on their most interesting state- 
ments. The National Coal Association fully 
supports the view that Congress should 
initiate a comprehensive study of the fuel 
requirements of the United States. We are 
working closely with Joe Moody and his 
policy conference on this and other matters 
which we feel are essential to the national 
economy and security, and which, at the same 
time, would tend to correct inequities harm- 
ful to the coal industry. 

It is no secret that chief opposition to the 
proposed fuels study has come from those 
fearing prohibition or restriction of dump 
gas sales. Numerous official pronounce- 
ments have been made against the practice of 
dumping gas into industrial markets at prices 
far below those charged residential cus- 
tomers. I should like to quote from just 
one of these documents. I think it is impor- 
tant to recall this statement from the re- 
port—issued in February 1955—of the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy. It is excerpted 
from the recommendation on sales below 
cost by interstate pipeline companies: 

“Sales either for resale or direct consump- 
tion below actual cost plus a fair proportion 
of fixed charges which drive out competing 
fuels constitute unfair competition and are 
inimical to a sound fuels economy. 

“The committee recommends, therefore, 
that appropriate action be taken that will 
prohibit sales by interstate pipelines either 
for resale or for direct consumption, which 
drive out competing fuels because the charges 
are below actual cost plus a fair proportion 
of fixed charges.” 

Gentlemen, we believe that the proposed 
study would further emphasize the need for 
stopping this practice which is patently un- 
fair which illicitly usurps coal markets. 

I might add that I was extremely inter- 
ested in Congressman SaYLor’s remarks about 
a continental fuels policy. In attempting to 
acquaint myself with the history of the Cana- 
dian gas cases, I observed that some 5 or 6 
years ago—I believe that it was in 1954—the 
Federal Power Commission issued an opinion 
to the effect that Canadian natural gas should 
not be permitted to enter this country unless 
the American people were assured of sup- 
plies through an intergovernmental agree- 
ment. This observation seems to illustrate 
the possible need for a continental fuels 
policy so far as natural gas is concerned. 
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Current developments in the oil industry 
also seem to point up the need for such @ 
policy. A member of the national coal staff 
spoke in Minneapolis this week. He sent me 
a copy of a current Minneapolis Tribune 
containing an article on plans for a series 
of pipelines to carry crude oil from Sas- 
katchewan to the Midwest. The plans are 
most ambitious and would unquestionably 
have a heavy impact on US. energy supplies 
and resources. I shall send the article to 
Congressman Sartor for whatever use he 
might be able to make of it. Everything 
considered, a continental fuels policy may be 
necessary. 

In closing, let me congratulate Julian 
Conover for arranging this important ‘dis- 
cussion as a part of an outstanding coal 
convention. 





Congressman Chester Bowles of Connecti- 
cut Interviewed on “Meet the Press,” 
May 8, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp the transcript of a television 
program on which our distinguished col-. 
league, the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES, 
of Connecticut, was interviewed. 

Congressman BowLgss appeared on the 
National Broadcasting Co. program, 
‘‘Meet the Press,” on May 8, 1960, and 
was questioned by Peter Lisagor of the 
Chicago Daily News, Chalmers Roberts 
of the Washington Post, John Steele of 
Time-Life, Inc., and Frank Bourgholtzer 
of NBC News. Moderator was Ned 
Brooks. 

The transcript follows: 


TRANSCRIPT FROM “MEET THE PRESS” 


ANNOUNCER. Now “Meet the Press,” pro- 
duced by Lawrence E. Spivak. Ready for 
this spontaneous, unrehearsed conference 
are four of America’s top news reporters. 
Their questions do not necessarily reflect 
their point of view; it is their way of getting 
a story for you. 

Mr. Brooks. Welcome once again to “Meet 
the Press.” Our guest today is Congress- 
man CHESTER BOWLES, of Connecticut. He 
recently was chosen as the chairman of the 
committee which will write the platform for 
the 1960 campaign. Work on the platform 
already has begun with a series of regional 
meetings. Republican leaders this past week 
opened an attack on the makeup of Con- 
gressman BowLes’ committee. They said it 
is dominated by radicals of previous cam- 
paigns. Congressman Bow.Les has been 
mentioned as a possible dark horse candi- 
date for President, but he has declared his 
support for Senator JoHN KENNEDY. He is 
serving as an adviser to Senator KENNEDY 
on matters of foreign policy. 

Congressman BOWLES was the wartime 
Administrator of Government price controls. 
He later was elected Governor of Connecti- 
cut, and he served as our Ambassador to 
India. He was elected to Congress in i958. 
His books and articles on both foreign and 
domestic affairs have been widely quoted. 

Mr. BourGHoLTzer. Mr. BOwLsEs, if you 
were foreign policy adviser to a President, 
rather than to a candidate, in this situation 
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where an American pilot has been shot down 
by the Russians and has admitted being a 
spy, would you advise just admitting that 
he was a spy as has been done? 

Representative Bowes. You have asked 
a very tough one. It seems to me that the 
administration did about all they could with 
@ very, very difficult, very unpleasant and 
highly embarrassing situation. It is pretty 
clear that Mr. Khrushchev knew what was 
going on. He appears to have the evidence 
with which he could confront the world and 
presumably persuade the world. I think it 
would have only made a bad situation—and 
I think it is a very bad situation—worse if 
we had tried to cover it up. 

Mr. BourGcHoLTzer. On the same question 
there are a lot of aspects, but I am wonder- 
ing particularly what your viewpoint would 
be, thinking of the upcoming administra- 
tion, on the point of the President being un- 
aware of such an activity, as apparently is 
the case in this incident. Do you think the 
President should be kept purposely unaware 
of certain Intelligence operations? 

Representative BowLss. Let’s start with the 
fact that I believe this will go down in his- 
tory as probably the most embarrassing and 
in some ways shocking, occurrence in the 
last 7 or 8 years. It is terribly embarrassing, 
difficult; it has put us in a very bad situation 
before the world. We are going to hear a lot 
more of it. 

I wish I were talking about it 2 or 3 days 
from now when perhaps we will have a bet- 
ter chance to settle down and think it 
through, and certainly anything I say I want 
to be sure is very responsible and thought- 
ful, because no one has any desire to make 
this worse, certainly not for partisan reasons. 
But it seems to me the whole situation has 
placed the State Department in the position 
of having deliberately told a falsehood. We 
assumed they did not know the actual facts, 
that these facts were simply given them. As 
you go on to say, the President himself is 
placed in the position of not appearing to 
know a very major development in regard 
to our foreign policy. The Soviet Union 
Was encouraged to be suspicious of us. They 
are already very suspicious on this whole 
matter of controls inspection. They have 
always charged that the reason we want this 
inspection is for spying work and espionage 
generally. They also have been granted a 
beautiful opportunity to use this, and they 
will use it certainly very adroitly to em- 
barrass us and to weaken our already weak 
position as we approach the summit. And 
the whole world has been given a very deep 
contrast between our apparent desire for 
peace, our desire to try to negotiate a peace, 
while carrying on this kind of activity al- 
most simultaneously. I think it is a very bad 
situation. 

Mr, STEELE. I want to get one thing 
straight. Are you criticizing the activities 
of the plane, or are you criticizing the pilot 
getting caught? 

mtative Bowes. Let me say this: 
that I don’t think any one of us, as simply 
an outsider and a newspaper reader, as I 
am, can know what is essential here in the 
way of espionage. We all are realists. We 
all know that this is a difficult and complex 
world. We know we are at a disadvantage, 
that the Soviet is a closed police state and 
has certain very great advantages over us. 
However, it seems to me that that is not 
really the point here. The point is the 
timing. This may be necessary under cer- 
tain circumstances, depending, of course, on 
the technical problems, of how great our 
lack of knowledge really is. But the point 
is, we are preparing for a summit meeting. 
The whole history of the world may depend 
upon our ability to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union, to talk with them on a basis of 
mutual trust, or at least some greater de- 
gree of mutual trust. By timing this par- 
ticular excursion at this particular time, 
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we have certainly gone a long way to un- 
dermine that hope. 

Mr. Sreere. Let’s see if I understand. 
You mean these activities are all right ex- 
cept when we have an international meet- 
ing, is that correct? 

Representative Bowes. I don’t know that 
they are all right at all, because I don’t know 
the inside story of how much information 
we have or what we lack or what risks 
should be required to get it. I would as- 
sume that we should not do this sort of 
thing for a marginal gain. Only if the gain 
was so very, very vital to our security that 
it could be justified on the basis of our 
national security to the utmost degree. But 
the point is that here we are in a very 
delicate position, and certainly this would 
be a time to be far more circumspect than 
obviously these people have been. I think 
they have committed a very gross case of 
misjudgment, and I think it is highly reck- 
less, and I think it is dangerous and hurtful. 

Mr. STEELE. You are the foreign policy 
adviser to Senator KENNEDY and presumably 
will become Secretary of State if he is 
elected President. 

Representative Bowes. I wouldn’t pre- 
sume that for one minute. 

Mr. STEELE. You would not presume it? 

Representative BowLes. No. There will be 
lots of possibilities. 

Mr. STEELE. There has been talk of keep- 
ing the candidates informed about develop- 
ments in foreign policy. Have you been kept 
informed as to these flights, either as Sen- 
ator KENNEDY’s foreign policy adviser or as 
a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee? 

Representative Bowes. No, I have not 
heard of them, I have not been kept advised 
in any way, and I doubt that he has. I 
am very sure that none of us have. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to turn to 
politics for a minute. Everybody says you 
are a darkhorse in the Democratic outlook. 
It seems apparent or possible that the con- 
vention may be deadlocked in Los Angeles 
for some time. If that happened, and if 
there was a turn to you as a possible com- 
promise candidate, would you accept? 

Representative Bow es. I think this talk 
of my being a darkhorse is rather far- 
fetched. I am grateful for the friends I 
have had around the country who have ad- 
vanced it, and I have been flattered by it, 
and naturally it is pleasant to know that 
what I have been trying to say over a long 
period of years has at least taken hold with 
some people. However, I have never taken 
it seriously. I have done all I can to dis- 
courage it. I am for JACK KENNEDY, first, 
last, and always. I am sticking right 
thoroughly with him, and I think he is go- 
ing to get nominated. 

Mr. RoBerTsS. As you would say, if I was a 
witness on the Hill, that is not a responsive 
answer. Can’t you tell me yes or no, if 
drafted would you accept? 

Representative Bow.es. It is such an im- 
possible situation I can’t even visualize it. 
I was brought up under F. D. R. He said 
never answer questions that have that much 
“if” in them. They are too far and too re- 
mote. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me turn it around the 
other way: Will you make a Sherman state- 
ment that you wouldn’t accept it if it were 
offered? 

Representative Bowes. I think I would 
look very silly and presumptuous if I did. 

Mr. Lisacor. I would like to ask you in 
connection with an earlier question, do you 
think the Democrats ought to be kept in- 
formed on basic foreign policy developments, 
specifically on the nuclear test suspension 
talks? Won’t the Senate have to ratify any 
treaty we might agree to, and do you think 
the Senate members, the Democratic mem- 
bers, the important ones, are being taken in- 
to those councils sufficiently-— 
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Representative BowLes. No, I don’t. I 
think it is very bad. Let’s go back to 1918: 
In October 1918 Woodrow Wilson made a 
very partisan appeal for the election of a 
Democratic Congress. He got instead a Re- 
publican Congress elected in the bielection, 
the off-year election, of 1918. He then left 
3 weeks later for the peace conference in 
Paris taking with him only one Republican 
who was so far down the line in Republican 
circles that people didn’t even know he was 
a Republican. While I am a tremendous 
admirer of Mr. Wilson, and I feel he is one 
of the really great Americans of all times, 
I think that was an abysmal political mis- 
take. It led the way to a good deal of the 
misunderstanding and challenge and diffi- 
culty and final frustration in the U.S. Sen- 
ate when we failed to get the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the League of Nations through. 
I might say that I think this administration 
is making the self-same error. 

Mr. Lisacor. Would you say that they 
ought then to take Democratic Senators to 
the summit conference? 

Representative Bow Les. I certainly think 
they should. I think they ought to be kept 
more carefully informed. We have not had 
honest bipartisanship in these last 7 or 8 
years. I think it is dangerous not to have 
it. I think the Democrats under the cir- 
cumstances have behaved with a good deal 
of responsibility. in the absence of real bi- 
partisanship. 

Mr. Lisacor. On another point, in Mil- 
waukee last night I believe you made a 
speech blaming a good deal of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s bitter blasts at the United States re- 
cently on what you called China and the 
extreme rightists within the Soviet Union, 
suggesting, according to the accounts I read, 
that these people want to torpedo a summit 
conference. How do you square that kind 
of a statement with the general belief here 
in Washington that Mr. Khrushchev needs 
peace and needs certain relaxation in order 
to get his 7-year plan to work? 

Representative BowLes. My statement as it 
was quoted—I haven’t seen the paper—that 
wouldn’t be quite accurate if that is the way 
it appeared. 

What I asked was the question, How much 
influence have the Chinese had in this situ- 
ation; how much influence does exist among 
the old Stalinist regime within the Soviet 
Union? I asked that as a question, and I 
think it is a very proper question, too. The 
Chinese have always timed a lot of their in- 
transigence in the Far East, Quemoy and 
Matsu and the rest, for just the periods when 
we were trying to negotiate and talk with 
the Soviet. It is my guess that Mr. Khru- 
shchev would really like to try to develop an 
easier atmosphere, here. I felt this strongly 
when I saw him and talked with him a little 
over 3 years ago in Moscow. I had a long 3- 
hour talk with him, and I came out of it 
quite convinced that he wanted a détente; he 
wanted to see the situation ease; he felt the 
need of it for his own country, but he was 
highly suspicious and feeling his way. It 
would seem to me clearly that this is not in 
the interests, necessarily of the Mao Tse- 
tung government in Peking. They naturally 
want to keep the cold war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, just as 
active and vigorous as they possibly can, 
because this assures them of a flow of ma- 
terial and loans and all the things they need 
from the Soviet Union. I would assume 
that there is quite a clash here, at least a 
potential clash, between Chinese Commu- 
nist interests and the Kremlin’s interests. 

Mr. Lisacor. But do you not believe that 
Mr. Khrushchev is secure enough today in 
Russia so that he can move on toward relaxa- 
tion if he so chooses at a summer conference? 

Representative Bow.ss. I don’t think we 
really know. I hope so. I visited Belgrade 
this November. I wanted to go there to talk 
to some of the Yugoslavs who often follow 
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pretty much the Soviet line. For instance, 
in regard to Berlin, their line is almost iden- 
tical with the Soviet. But they do have some 
insight on what is going on in the Soviet 
Union and also in China. I wanted to try to 
probe this question with them. There is the 
general feeling there that Mao Tse-tung’s 
government in Peking had some contacts 
and some hope for support of an extreme 
position from certain elements in the Soviet 
military. I don’t think they knew it for a 
fact, but they are inclined to feel that this 
was the case. 

Mr. BOURGHOLTZER. I'd like to ask a ques- 
tion, Mr. Bowtes, directed to your role as 
chairman of the platform committee. You 
have spoken in many of your speeches about 
the challenge of Soviet economic ability and 
their production and so on. In translating 
this into an American program, would you 
suggest that the Russians have developed the 
art of economic planning to a point that we 
should perhaps copy their planning methods? 

Representative Bowes. I don’t think that 
is necessary. I am concerned about our 
slow lack of growth. Indeed, if you were to 
ask me what I thought was the single most 
important question before the American 
people today it would be our capacity to 
grow at a much faster rate without inflation, 
with stable prices. I feel if we can develop 
our growth rate to around 5 percent or 414 
percent without rising prices—I think we 
can do all of these things: We can build 
up our defenses adequately; we can tackle 
questions of foreign aid; we can build the 
schools we need; we can get rid of our slums; 
we can build this country as the dynamic, 
positive force it should be in world affairs. 
And if we don’t grow fast enough, we can’t. 
I think the interesting thing is this: The 
Soviet Union is growing at a rate of about 
7 percent annually. But so is capitalistic 
Germany. So is capitalistic Mexico. So is 
capitalistic Japan. Indeed, I think the 
average growth rate in western Europe is 
around 6 percent, all under capitalism. 
There is nothing wrong with our system. 
It is simply that the system is now in the 
hands of rather timid people who are think- 
ing timidly, and I just don’t think they 
have enough confidence in the dynamism of 
this economy. 

Mr, BourGHOLTZER. You would say that it 
doesn’t require a greater degree of Federal 
planning, then? 

Representative Bowes. I would think 
that the question of national goals is re- 
lated to this, and I would certainly favor 
this. Mr. Hoover originally suggested it 
back in 1930. I have talked about it, and 
so have many other people since. I think 
it would be a very good thing to hold hear- 
ings every summer, let’s say, before a com- 
mittee or board of very highly respected 
Americans, representing all qualities and 
areas of our economy, and talk out and plan 
to see what our goals should be in housing, 
and schools, and roads, and urban renewal, 
and defense, and all these other facets of 
our economy. But I don’t think the plans 
should have any particular bite to them in 
the sense that they are totalitarian or any- 
thing of that kind. I think we simply set 
the direction in which we like to go, and 
familiarize Congress and the American peo- 
ple fully with where we can go and where 
we need to go if we are going to do what 
we have to do in this next 10 years. 

Mr. Brooks. Congressman, you are going 
to have to cover a great many domestic 
subjects in the platform. I am wondering 
to what extent the South is going to be rec- 
ognized in the drafting of the platform? 

Representative BowLEs. The South is cer- 
tainly going to have its big chance to be 
heard as is the East and the West and the 
North. All sections are. My own views on 
all these questions are pretty well established. 
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I have written and spoken a lot on them, 
but I am simply one member of an 110-man- 
and-woman committee. 

Mr. Brooks. Th? next question that comes 
out of that: are you ready to risk a walk-out 
of some of the southern delegates if you 
write a civil rights plank which is not accept- 
able to them? 

Representative BowLes. Some people have 
gone so far as to become very annoyed with 
some of our Democratic brethren to the south 
and have said, “What if they do walk out; 
let’s do whatever is required even to see that 
they do walk out.” I simply can’t accept this. 
I would like to see this Democratic Party re- 
main a united party. We are the only na- 
tional party, and I think this is a great ad- 
vantage. It also carries with it certain prob- 
lems; because it is a national party, our 
whole difficulty of getting a consensus is 
obviously much greater, but my guess is that 
we can work this out. There are lots of good, 
forward-looking groups of people-in the 
South, who I know understand this world we 
are living in, who believe in the dignity of 
man and are willing to accept the word of 
that great Virginian, a former Governor of 
Virginia, Thomas Jefferson, who asserted in 
our Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created equal. I think we can handle 
this, and I think our Republican friends, I 
suppose, are hoping we can’t, but I am very 
confident that we can. 

Mr. STEELE. A couple of your Republican 
friends the other day, Senator GOLDWATER 
and Congressman MILLER, chairmen of the 
Senate and House campaign committees, said 
that your whole committee was master- 
minded by a few radicals with leftover ideas. 
Is this correct? 

Representative BowLes. I saw that, and I 
was very intrigued because he simply listed 
the people who have written the various 
council reports, the advisory committee of 
the Democratic Party. I know all these peo- 
ple very well, I think they are remarkably 
fine men, and many of them are my very 
good friends, and I admire them very greatly. 
So here you have definitely guilt by associa- 
tion on my part. But I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that on this very 
day, Mr. GoLpwaTer also teed off against Mr. 
Eisenhower who, he said, was dabbling in 
socialized medicine, and he also accused Mr. 
Flemming of going in for a “dime store New 
Deal.” So, I’m in highly respectable company. 

Mr. STEELE. One of the gentlemen from 
your own State, Senator BusH, on a some- 
what different line, had a proposal that each 
platform plank carry a price tag, how much 
it was going to cost. You are Chairman of 
the Democratic Platform Committee. Do 
you think this is a good idea? 

Representative BowLes. I would be de- 
lighted to do that. I don’t think it is very 
practical because I don’t think we can al- 
ways tell just what it will cost, but I think 
it is perfectly fine to know what it costs. I 
also think we ought to know what it will 
cost not to do some of these things. What 
are our slums costing us today? What is an 
inadequate military costing us? What is in- 
adequate foreign aid costing us? What is 
inadequate education costing us? Let us 
know the cost of not doing things as well as 
the cost of doing them. 

Mr. Roserts. I was reading a magazine 
article you have written about the China 
problem recently, and one thing struck me. 
The man you are supporting, Senator Ken- 
NEpDY, has said publicly that if he were elect- 
ed he would do something about ending the 
American commitment to Quemoy and 
Matsu, the offshore islands. But I notice 
you avoided that question, or did not men- 
tion it. Do you disagree with him on this? 

Representative Bowes. No. I think we 
are very wrong to stake the future of our 
American prestige and strength on two is- 
lands just off the coast of China. I also feel 
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it would be a great mistake to get off those 
islands under fire and under pressure. I 
think that is the difficulty. When there is no 
pressure, I agree that we should try to nego- 
tiate our way off them, neutralize them, find 
some way to neutralize this thumb that we 
have that is sort of sticking in the Com- 
munist’s eye. 

Mr. RoBErRTS. Do you expect in the plat- 
form this year that for the first time the 
Democrats will come out in favor of a two- 
China policy? 

Representative Bow es. I don’t know, be- 
cause, of course, I can’t speak for this com- 
mittee, but I do feel very strongly that the 
recognition question is pretty much a dead- 
end street. If we could visualize our Govern- 
ment calling up Mr. Mao Tse-tung and say- 
ing, “Look, we have decided to recognize your 
people,” I think he’d get a very fast answer 
back which would be “Do you recognize our 
sovereignty over the island of Taiwan or For- 
mosa?” And we would say, “Of course not, 
we will defend Formosa,” as, of course, we 
must. I think Mr. Mao Tse-tung would then 
hang up the telephone and that would end 
the conversation. I think our China policy 
really ought to start with that point. What 
we need is a China policy that goes beyond 
this narrow debate, this rather sterile de- 
bate on recognition and goes to the question 
of how we can make some contacts with the 
Chinese people. I think we have something 
to learn from the question of the Soviet 
Union. From 1918 to 1933 we did not recog- 
nize the Soviet Union. We had all kinds of 
contacts with the Russian people, however. 
We sent our newspapermen there; many of 
them went there; many Russians came here, 
tradesmen, and engineers, and doctors, and 
people from universities, and we had contacts 
with China. 

I happen to think that China is probably 
the biggest question, the biggest challenge 
that we are going to meet in these next 20 
years. I think China is inherently aggres- 
sive in many of the situations that exist 
there. It has too little land, too many peo- 
ple, too few resources, and worse still, po- 
litically and economically and militarily 
soft neighbors, which almost invite aggres- 
sion. We are not coping with this problem. 
I don’t think we have a plan for what we 
would do if the Chinese started to move into 
southeast Asia. I think we should have a 
plan, a comprehensive one, a military plan, 
@ political plan, an economic plan. I think 
that there is some hope here—it may be a 
very farfetched hope—that we may have 
some situations here where our interests 
cross with the Russians. It is conceivable 
that they are as frightened of this possible 
development as many of us are. 

Mr. LisaGor. You have written that there 
is a national consensus in this country on 
foreign policy. Do you still believe that? 

Representative Bow Les. I believe it very 
deeply, and I have been all over the United 
States in the last many months, traveling 
from one end to another, talking to all 
kinds of people, and I feel an extraordinary 
feeling of oneness to a degree with all kinds 
of audiences. 

Mr. Lisacor. Doesn’t that bring us down 
to the fact that you are really going to vote 
on personalities then in this election insofar 
as foreign policy is concerned? It isn’t a 
question of which man you choose is better 
qualified to lead you? 

Representative Bow es. I hate to disagree 
when we are so close to the end of this pro- 
gram, but I will have to disagree with that. 
I do feel the approaches, what the two par- 
ties say they are for, are quite similar. They 
are both for peace; they are for negotiation; 
they are against colonialism; they are for 
foreign aid, and so on. When you begin to 
examine the way these two parties go after 
these objectives, you find a tremendous dif- 
ference. First of all, the Republicans, I 
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think, accept this world of chance with great 
unhappiness. They would like to see every- 
thing frozen—if everything would only stand 
still, if only Africa would stand still and 
Asia and Europe and Latin America. 

I think we Democrats recognize that we 
are in a revolutionary world of great change, 
enormous potential. That this revolution is 
not something we should be frightened of; 
it is something we should welcome, some- 
thing we should try to influence and posi- 
tively, creatively push in the direction of 
greater human dignity. 

I think there is a tremendous difference 
here. Emerson once summed it up in saying 
that wherever there is politics you will find 
people grouping around two ideas, one asso- 
ciated with memory and the other associated 
with hope. I think our party is the party 
of hope. 

Mr. Lisacor. Could I be a little more spe- 
cific: How then do you disagree with Vice 
President Nrxon basically on foreign policy? 

Representatives Bow es. I think we dis- 
agree on approach, largely. I think his ap- 
proach would be more expedient. I think 
his military aid program would probably be 
much more expedient than ours. I think 
it would be less creative. I think there will 
be less emphasis on the initiative—not nec- 
essarily because Mr. Nixon himself feels that 
way, but after all, he is tied to Mr. HaLLeck, 
and I might also say he is tied to Mr. Gorp- 
WATER, who has been brought already into 
this particular broadcast. He has to settle 
with those people. 

Mr. Brooxs. Gentlemen, I am sorry to have 
to interrupt. Thank you very much, Con- 
gressman Bow Less, for being with us. 
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Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague from Connec- 
ticut, the Honorable JoHn S. MonacGan, 
has advanced a proposal to shorten our 
national election campaigns. I think 
his suggestion makes excellent sense. I 
commend to the careful attention of my 
colleagues his article from the May 8, 
1960, issue of the New York Times maga- 
zine, entitled “Campaign for Short Cam- 
p 9 

The text of the article follows: 


CAMPAIGN FoR SHORT CAMPAIGNS—A CON- 
GRESSMAN CONTENDS THAT MANY ILLS OF 
Our PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION SYSTEM COULD 
Be REMEDIED SIMPLY BY CUTTING THE TIME 
BETWEEN CONVENTIONS AND ELECTION Day 


(By Joun S. MonaGan) 


WASHINGTON.—Any thoughtful American 
must admit that our presidential campaigns 
have got completely out of hand. When it 
comes to the method of choosing our princi- 
pal administrative officer, we rank at the 
bottom of the list of democratic coun- 
tries. 

I find myself looking enviously at the ef- 
ficient, brief, and effective manner in which 
England and Israel, for example, select their 
national governments. The contrast with 
our quadrennial Roman circus is no com- 
pliment to our political maturity. 

Our campaigns are objectionable for many 
reasons. 
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They are overelaborate. Is there any real 
need for the pageantry and pomp? Do they 
really contribute to our understanding of 
the basic requirements of the country? Is 
it necessary that we have not only buttons 
and posters and newspaper advertising but 
also the live elephants and the prancing 
donkeys, the squads of winsome models and 
the helicopter rides? Is the apathy of the 
voting public so abject that it can be dis- 
sipated only by this sort of emotional shock 
treatment? 

Our campaigns generate more heat than 
light. What begins as a sober discussion 
of national problems degenerates into an ex- 
change of epithets and limping, laboratory- 
created catch phrases. Frenetic politicians 
shout about “slave-labor laws” and “red her- 
rings” and “traitors to democratic princi- 
ples,” and “20 years of treason.” 

In the “give ’em hell’’ slambang campaign, 
candidates of stature often are pressed into 
positions that are not representative of their 
real thinking and that are not at all con- 
ducive to the enlightenment of the public, 
the objective of any campaign. One thinks, 
as an example, of the subsequent rueful 
apology of the late Wendell Willkie for his 
assurances during the 1940 campaign of 
American nonintervention in the European 
war. He justified his promises as campaign 
exuberance. 

Campaigns are unduly expensive. No one 
can say how much is really spent for a presi- 
dential election, but estimates run as high as 
$33 million. Democrats and Republicans 
spent over $7 million for radio and television 
alone in 1956. The Democratic National 
Committee as of this date is still $250,000 in 
debt as a result of the 1956 contest, and no 
one who has read of the pathetic weekend 
hat passing to which the Truman emissaries 
were forced by opposition expenditures in 
the 1948 campaign can be happy about a 
custom which requires this unseemly scram- 
ble for funds. 

Inevitably, too, as the devices become more 
elaborate and the demands more extreme, 
the fundraising becomes more dubious and 
the resort to questionable sources and means 
becomes more common. The temptations in- 
herent in this helter-skelter collection and 
distribution of vast sums have led to legis- 
lation like the imperfectly enforced Hatch 
Act and to laws limiting contributions. 

They have also resulted in various sugges- 
tions—that private campaign contributions 
be eliminated entirely, that reasonable elec- 
tion expenses be paid for by the Government, 
or even that radio and TV networks, as pub- 
lic monopolies, be required to allocate regu- 
lar program time to presidential hopefuls. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, always fertile 
in ideas, has come up with the suggestion 
that we inaugurate what I have called a “po- 
litical community chest” which would fi- 
nance campaigns by donations from millions 
of small contributors. 

Our campaigns emphasize the unimpor- 
tant. They consume time and energy with 
silly ceremonies—with donning Indian 
headdress, milking cows and laying wreaths. 
They require candidates to perform end- 
lessly before audience after audience of 
sworn supporters instead of allowing them 
to preach to the unconverted or to persuade 
the unconvinced. 

They also interrupt our dealing with the 
problems of the country and of the world. 
Once the election machinery starts grinding, 
the chancelleries of other nations lock up 
their files on American affairs and declare an 
unwilling recess in the discussion of vitally 
important international issues. 

The most regrettable aspect of our cam- 
paigns is their physical effect upon the can- 
didates themselves. Most of us can recall 
Wendell Willkie stumbling through the final 
days of the 1940 contest, his eyes heavy 
with fatigue and his voice reduced to a 
hoarse croak. And I well remember seeing 
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Adlai Stevenson, in New Haven in 1956, so 
tired that he could not have said whether 
he was in Connecticut or Illinois, losing his 
train of thought during his speech through 
sheer fatigue, and then, after the meeting, 
being stood up against a wall by party wheel- 
horses to pump the hands of the faithful. 

In spite of improved communications, the 
trend today is toward more traveling and 
more speaking, instead of less. In 1932, 
Franklin Roosevelt traveled about 15,000 
miles and made about 100 speeches. In 1956, 
Adlai Stevenson traveled 75,000 miles and 
made 300 speeches. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there are 
many ways in whch our campaigns can be 
made more effective and I suggest that it 
would be a distinct public service to provide 
some measure of improvement. 

I believe that the principal place to attack 
the abuses which I have described is on the 
point that can most easily be adjusted—the 
length of our campaigns. If the campaigns 
could be shortened, I am confident that 
many of the other objectionable features 
would be reduced and possibly eliminated. 

Under our present system, the Democratic 
convention will open at Los Angeles on July 
11 with the nomination coming on or about 
July 14, while the Republican convention 
will open at Chicago on July 25 with the 
nomination coming on or about July 29. 

Since election day will be November 8, 
there will be nearly 4 full months between 
nomination and balloting for the Democrats 
and almost 314 for the Republicans. And, 
candidates being competitive, and campaign 
managers being insistent, this means that 
the candidates will begin peddling their 
wares as soon as they decently can after the 
close of the convention. 

Surely, these contests are now too long; 
undoubtedly their prolongation beyond a 
certain stage yields no dividends for the 
country or for the candidates themselves. 
What that stage is no one can say exactly, 
but that it exists is certain. 

My own boiling point may be abnormally 
low, but I feel that all the amenities and 
necessities of an election debate could easily 
be satisfied in 2 months. The British, whose 
campaigns used to run on for several months 
now hold them to approximately 20 days 
from the time of the issuance of the original 
writ to the day of election. (Churchill 
posted a 17-day period in the crucial post- 
war election of 1945). No one has ever sug- 
gested that English candidates suffer as a 
result. 

Certainly I would not want to choke off 
any presidential aspirant so long as his 
labor served a good purpose, but when he 
begins to talk more and more to himself, 
and his audience resolutely switches to 
“What's My Line?” or “Gun Smoke” through 
sheer boredom, I submit that the time has 
come to ring the bell. 

(It should be noted that the deadening 
effect of too much campaigning upon the 
candidate and upon the public results in 
part from the time involved in primaries, 
which must be added to the presidential 
campaign itself. But primaries are regu- 
lated by State law and their limitation on a 
national basis would run into technical and 
practical difficulties that would not be in- 
volved in the regulation of national elec- 
tions.) 

As a start toward solving critical cam- 
paign problems, therefore, I have introduced 
two bills in Congress to limit our presiden- 
tial campaigns to 60 days from nomina- 
tion to election. 

House bill 9584 provides that no person 
nominated over 60 days before the election 
date shall run for the office of President. 
House Joint Resolution 547, which is calcu- 
lated to eliminate constitutional objections, 
proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
that would place in the qualifications for 
the Presidency a requirement that the presi- 
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dential candidate be named within 60 days 
of election day. These bills would have no 
effect on the 1960 campaign. 

There is, of course, no magic in the 60-day 

od. It simply seems to be a reasonable 
outside limit. (Laos nominates 45 days be- 
fore the actual balloting date; the Israelis 
average 60 days for their canvass.) A short- 
er period than 60 days would be perfectly 
acceptable to me and I believe that 6 or 7 
weeks would be entirely adequate. 

In considering the advisability of shorter 
campaigns, it is illuminating to hear what 
the experts have to say. Surely no more re- 
liable testimony could be elicited than that 
from men who have been through the cam- 
paign mill themselves. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, who in 1958 
battled his way through a combined primary 
and election campaign in Connecticut, whole- 
heartedly agrees that presidential campaigns 
should be shortened. 

“Campaigns are much too long,” he says, 
“and also much too costly. The British have 
real controls and enforce them and I think 
we've got to come to it here, too. It’s the 
only way it can be fairly done because now- 
adays the amount of money spent is just 
shocking and unnecessary.” 

Senator Dopp adds his opinion that the 
campaign should really not be of more than 
4 weeks’ duration. 

Representative CHESTER BOWLES, who was 
Dopp’s main opponent in the Connecticut 
senatorial primary contest, not only would 
limit Presidential campaigns to 60 days but 
would extend the limitation to all contests 
involving candidates for Congress and State 
office. 

“This is not a question merely of ever- 
growing financial costs, many of which are 
far greater than our political parties, the 
candidates or their supporters can be ex- 
pected to meet,” BowLEs says. “It is also 
a serious question of the wear and tear on 
the candidates themselves, the nervous ex- 
haustion, the endless speechmaking and the 
sleepless nights of travel and talk.”’ 

Senator HusertT HUMPHREY, when he 
paused temporarily in the midst of the re- 
cent Wisconsin primary, expressed the fer- 
vent hope that the limitation might be ex- 
tended to primary campaigns as well as regu- 
lar elections. 

Senator Estes KreFAvuver, who slogged his 
lonely way through mile after mile of pri- 
mary contests and then went through a 
presidential campaign as candidate for sec- 
ond place on the ticket in 1956, believes that 
some restriction is advisable. 

“I certainly can understand,” he says, 
“how a long campaign can be a drain on 
the physical and emotional resources of 
candidates. No one knows this better than 
I and I would be in favor of doing anything 
possible, within constitutional limits, to 
shorten the campaign period.” 

Jim Farley, not unacquainted with presi- 
dential campaigns, agrees with the objec- 
tives of shortening them, as does Paul Butler, 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Senator THrRusTON B. Morton, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
a also approves the purpose of the 

Is. 

All three, however, have some reserva- 
tions—natural enough in those concerned 
with the mechanics of campaigns and bound 
by tradition. 

Farley feels that “the idea is all right,” 
but that there might be a time problem in 
getting the national campaign machinery 
under way in a shorter period. Butler says 
that “long campaigns impose an unconscion- 
able physical drain on the candidates,” but 
he is chary of any limitation “that might 
prevent the American public from fully 
knowing the candidates or understanding 
the issues.” 
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Morton says, “I certainly agree that a 
long campaign is tough on the physical and 
emotional resources of the candidates and 
party managers.” He would move warily, 
however, on any limitation of the time which 
might be available to establish customary 
campaign apparatus. He has some feeling 
that the size of our country makes our 
problem different from that of the British. 
He also believes that the primary is a greater 
drain on candidates than final election, but 
he asserts that these qualifications in no 
way lessen his sympathy for the “end ob- 
jective” of limitation. 

I concur with everything that these pro- 
fessionals say, but I submit that the 2- 
month period, properly used, provides ade- 
quate time to accomplish the purposes they 
set forth. 

Of course, there have been objections to 
my proposal. It is pointed out that the 
presidential nominee is the head of a ticket 
on which many others, including Senators 
and Representatives are running, and that 
their demands for a personal appearance by 
him to help them necessarily make for a 
long and grueling campaign. It is my opin- 
ion that the value of such appearances is 
overrated and that they can be largely 
eliminated with profit to the candidates and 
without injury to the ticket. Even now, off- 
year and special elections do not enjoy the 
presence of presidential candidates and 
they have adequately served their traditional 
purpose. 

Some also feel that my proposal flies in 
the face of the American tradition of giving 
free rein to political discussion. Others be- 
lieve that any such limitation would prove 
beneficial to the party that was better 
financed. Still others point to specific cam- 
paigns—such as the Truman 1948 election— 
and argue that they would have resulted 
otherwise but for the length of the canvass. 

I find none of these arguments convincing. 
Proper organization can adjust itself to a 
different time schedule. To the Trumanites 
I would say that a 12-month campaign 
would probably have several shifts of voter 
sentiment depending on economic or politi- 
cal developments, but that is no reason to 
make our campaigns longer than they are. 

Apathy and an unwarranted regard for 
tradition will suggest reasons against change. 
But the full realization of our democratic 
potentialities requires that we suppress our 
native exuberance, cut out the unnecessary 
horseplay, and get back to the real purpose 
of campaigns—the discussion of the issues 
affecting our national destiny and the selec- 
tion of the candidate offering the greater 
evidence that he will meet those issues with 
courage and vision. 





International Cooperation—A Forward 
Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the privilege of listening to a 
thoughtfully provocative address by 
our colleague, Representative CHESTER 
Bow tgs, discussing the future challenge 
and direction of our foreign assistance 
programs, both bilateral and multi- 
lateral. 

The address was delivered on April 27 
to the evening session of the seventh Na- 
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tional Conference on International Eco- 
nomic and Social Development at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. . 

It is axiomatic that if we forget where 
we are headed, we may never arrive. 
Representative BowLes, our former 
highly successful Ambassador to India 
and Nepal, here reminds us that “the 
purpose of economic assistance is to en- 
able free peoples to remain free.” 

The speech follows: 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION—A FORWARD 
Look 


As we gather here in the interests of inter- 
national economic and social development, 
another new nation is born. Yesterday, on 
the West Coast of Africa, the people of 
French Togo achieved their independence. 

Never has the pace of history seemed 
quicker or more vivid. 

Since the end of World War II, more than 
a score of new nations with a total popula- 
tion of 900 million, have come into being. 
By the end of this year we shall be dealing 
with 9 or 10 new fully independent states in 
sub-Saharan Africa alone. Ten years from 
now there may be twice that number. 

This Revolution of Rising Expectations, so 
dramatic and potentially so promising, is 
what brings us together in this conference. 

Amid all the stress and confusion of our 
current political campaign at teast one re- 
assuring fact shines through: Our next 
President—whether he be a Democrat or a 
Republican—will almost certainly recognize 
the vital importance of this revolution and 
propose a more affirmative course of action’ 
to cope with it. 

Messrs. Kennedy, Humphrey, Symington, 
Johnson, Stevenson, Nixon, and Rockefeller 
have each made it clear that our relations 
with the underdeveloped nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America will be at the top 
of his agenda next January. 

Each has shown a keen awareness of the 
requirements and the possibilities. Some 
indeed have been in the forefront of new and 
constructive thinking about the policies and 
techniques which are most likely to enable 
us to play an effective role. 

Yet despite this shared consensus among 
our leading presidential possibilities in both 
parties, the disturbing truth is that our 
oversea aid programs are receiving less and 
less support each year on Capitol Hill. 

This year mutual security legislation has 
been under particularly vigorous attack. 

What is the explanation? Why is such 
a vitally significant program increasingly 
treated as a legislative outcast, even by some 
of its erstwhile supporters? 

The fault, I believe, does not lie with Con- 
gress. Instead, it lies with administration 
leaders who have failed to explain adequately 
the real purposes of economic assistance, who 
have failed to instill in Congress and the 
people any sense of the real motivation for 
foreign aid. 

Our official explanations for foreign aid 
have been negative and narrow. They have 
failed to do justice to our real goals in world 
affairs. 

We have said that the purpose of foreign 
aid is solely to block communism. This ar- 
gument has helped to make local Communist 
minorities abroad worth their weight in 
American dollars. 

We have discreetly claimed that foreign 
aid will win military allies or support for us 
in the United Nations. This is a futile argu- 
ment because it is no more possible to buy 
the long-term loyalty of a nation than it is 
to buy the enduring loyalty of a friend. 

We have cynically asserted that foreign 
aid will turn Asians, Africans, and Latin 
Americans into loyal supporters of the status 
quo singply by filling their empty stomachs. 
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This is an equally mistaken argument be- 
cause a landless laborer or a tenant farmer 
who lacks a sense of belonging and of justice 
will not be satisfied with marginal economic 
gains. 

Until we shake loose from such sterile neg- 
ativism in our official explanations, our eco- 
nomic assistance programs will continue to 
be in trouble with the Congress and the 
people. 

The time is past due to give the Ameri- 
can people the real reason and to repeat that 
reason again and again until it is rooted 
deep in the American consciousness: 

The purpose of economic assistance is to 
enable free peoples to remain free, to create 
within the framework of their own cultures 
and beliefs independent societies which pro- 
vide an increasing measure of literacy, good 
health, economic progress, individual dignity 
and justice. Our purpose, therefore, is to 
help assure the non-Communist peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America freedom of 
choice, in the knowledge that free peoples— 
whatever their disagreements with us—will 
never choose communism, 

Before we examine some of the practical 
problems with which our new President 
must cope in getting this crucially impor- 
tant effort back on the track, let us look 
quickly at what has gone before. 

For well over a decade now our Nation 
has been involved in the problems of inter- 
national economic development. In 1945 
we vigorously supported the first steps to 
bind up the wartime wounds of Europe and 
Asia through UNRRA. In 1947 we made the 
momentous decision to prop up the embat- 
tled societies of Greece and Turkey. 

In 1948 through the Marshall plan we 
plunged into the creative and massive pro- 
grams to reconstruct the war-ravaged econo- 
mies of Western Europe. 

And in 1949 with point 4 came our 
imaginative decision to come to grips with 
the challenge of economic and technical as- 
sistance in the whole underdeveloped world. 

Unhappily we were diverted in 1950 from 
the high-minded but realistic objectives of 
the Marshall plan and point 4 by the 
ruthless invasion of South Korea by Com- 
munist forces and by the sudden utter 
necessity for countermilitary action by us 
and our United Nations associates. 

The Korean war which followed was a 
tragedy in more ways than one. Outside of 
the huge loss of life its most destructive 
effect was to narrow our view of world 
affairs. 

Precisely at the time when new nations 
in Asia and Africa were dramatically emerg- 
ing on the international stage, we began to 
regard the world largely as the arena for a 
vast and unending military struggle between 
the Soviet and American power blocs. 

This diverted us from our budding con- 
cern with international economic and so- 
cial development to an overriding obsession 
with military aid anywhere, and under any 
conditions. 

Many American leaders began to test the 
bona fides of each new nation by its willing- 
ness to support our policies willy nilly. 
The doubtful or reluctant ones were writ- 
ten off as neutralists, as cowards, fellow 
travelers, or worse. 

Today, 10 years after the outbreak of the 
Korean war we have come a long way from 
such narrow thinking. Our old polarized 
view of world affairs is increasingly accepted 
as out of date. 

We now face the clear fact that a billion 
and a quarter people are alined with neither 
Moscow nor Washington, and we have a new 
understanding of why this is so. 

Experience has given us a deeper under- 
standing not only of the vital need for eco- 
nomic assistance but also of its limitations. 
We also have a clearer view of the shifting 
nature of the Soviet challenge under new 
Soviet leadership. 
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It is fair to say that we have arrived at 
a watershed in the history of the postwar 
era. In a very special sense it is also a 
watershed in the brief history of what we 
call foreign aid. 

Behind us lie years of experimentation, 
of successes and disappointments. Before 
us lie years of unparalleled opportunity and 
danger. 

It is a time generally for sober review and 
fresh thinking. And nowhere are these 
qualities more urgently needed than in the 
field of international economic and social 
development. 

From the 1950’s we have inherited policies 
and programs which often overlap, which 
often compete with one another, which some- 
times hinder orderly political growth, and 
which are largely inadequate to the realities 
of the new decade. 

Let us consider, therefore, some of the cri- 
teria on which a fresh approach may be 
based, and let us do so with particular ref- 
erence to the need and the opportunity for 
the greater internationalization of aid. 


DECISIONS FOR THE SIXTIES 


I believe that most of us here tonight 
will agree on the following general prin- 
ciples: 

1. Orderly political growth in non-Com- 
munist Asia, Africa, and Latin America is 
essential if we are to live in a peaceful and 
relatively free world. Continuing economic 
and technical assistance to the new under- 
developed nations is essential to that growth. 

2. The capital needs are great and they 
will grow rapidly as the new nations are able 
to expand their efforts. In addition to re- 
sponsible private investment, major govern- 
ment grants and loans, in both hard and soft 
currencies, will be required. 

3. To the maximum degree possible such 
assistance should be placed on a long-term 
foundation so that the recipient nations can 
plan the effective and economical use of all 
available resources. 

4. There should be greater stress on re- 
gional development which necessarily goes 
beyond bilateral nation-to-nation relation- 
ships. 

5. The excessive budgetary priorities we 
have given to fragile military allies and our 
often grudging approach to the so-called 
neutrals should be revised. 

6. In the words of last year’s amendments 
to the mutual security bill, highest priorities 
should be given to those countries “which 
show a responsiveness to the vital long-term 
economic, political, and social concerns of 
their people; demonstrate a clear willingness 
to take effective self-help measures; and 
effectively demonstrate that such assistance 
is consistent with and makes a contribution 
to workable long-term economic develop- 
ment objectives.” 

Having listed our areas of general agree- 
ment, let us move from generalities to the 
more specific courses of action which derive 
from our common outlook. 

It is no longer sufficient to “be for foreign 
aid” and economic development. It is im- 
perative that we spell out more precisely 
what we need to do and how best we can do 
it, for history is moving fast. 


THE MANY INSTRUMENTS OF AID 


Our economic assistance programs have 
assumed a wide variety of forms over the 
past decade. We are confronted today with 
a proliferation of agencies and organizations, 
each of which has grown up under its own 
set of circumstances. 

To some extent, this variety is a sign of 
health. It means that more and more peo- 
ple and governments are caring about the 
explosive gap between the very rich and the 
very poor of our world. It also means that 
people and governments are experimenting 
with different approaches to the problems of 
economic development. 
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Out of such variety—and the competition 
it implies—can come better techniques ang 
institutions. 

But too great muitiplicity of approaches 
can also lead to inadequate planning, piece. 
meal development, and dangerously uneven 
distribution of resources. 

Of particular importance in the 1960's will 
be our ability to coordinate and give proper 
degrees of emphasis to bilateral aid and 
multilateral aid—to the aid given directly 
from one country to another, and the aid 
channeled through an international body. 

Let us briefly consider some of the agen- 
cies now operating within each of these two 
categories. 

Today U.S. assistance to underdeveloped 
nations is given bilaterally through the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, the 
Development Loan Fund, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Department of Agriculture. 

U.S, assistance is also channeled through 
such multilateral agencies as the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the 
U.N. technical assistance program, and the 
U.N. Special Fund, the World Health Organi- 
zation, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNICEF, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the newly formed International 
Development Association. 

Most of these institutions and programs 
were established to meet specific needs. 
Each is performing an important function, 
And yet inevitably the beginnings of ten- 
sion between the two forms of approach 
have emerged. 

To a degree the administrators of nation- 
to-nation development and those who work 
through international agencies have come to 
view each other as competitors rather than 
collaborators. 

Now there are many substantial reasons 
for the continuation of our nation-to-nation 
bilateral assistance. The Development Loan 
Fund, which deals largely in soft currencies, 
the Export-Import Bank, which finances 
American exports into underdeveloped coun- 
tries, have a continuing major role to play. 
Other bilateral programs, like those in Korea, 
Formosa, Turkey, and Vietnam, have special 
relevance for military, political, and stra- 
tegic reasons. 

Having taken these factors into account, 
let us examine the advantages of an in- 
creasingly multilateral international ap- 
proach. 

Multilateral aid gives all the nations, giv- 
ers and receivers alike, a vitally important 
sense of partnership. The psychological ad- 
vantages are substantial. 

Such aid often results in more for our 
money, both from contributors, and re- 
cipients. In next year’s budget it is pre- 
dicted that the United Nations Special Fund 
will achieve a ratio of nearly 1 to 3 in terms 
of matching by the recipient governments. 

Multilateral aid usually assures that the 
underdeveloped nations receive funds only 
for programs rather than projects—and for 
programs to which their own governments 
attach importance. 

Multilateral aid also means that technical 
assistance experts can be recruited over 4 
wider area by international bodies at consid- 
erably lower salaries than are required to 
recruit American experts. 

Finally, multilateral aid means that the 
United States need not bear alone the psy- 
chological reaction against the donor which 
frequently occurs in recipient countries 
when difficult, adverse decisions must be 
made or when the results of an aid program 
fall to meet expectations. Here as elsewhere 
the World Bank has operated with extraor- 
dinary competence. 

Thus, the advantages of multilateralism 
are clear. But let us not overlook two 
formidable drawbacks to the multilateral 
approach. 
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In the first place, there has been consider- 
able tive confusion, overlapping 
authority, and bureaucratic conflict in the 

tions of many of the U.N. agencies. 

Second, it is extremely difficult to persuade 
other prosperous nations to contribute their 
proper share to multination programs of eco- 
nomie aid. All too often, such programs 
must be largely underwritten by America. 

In the absence of larger contributions 
from others, Congress will continue to take 
a dim view of bolder international concepts, 
which offer such promise. 

Although these drawbacks are in no sense 
insurmountable, they must be taken into ac- 
count by those of us who favor increased aid 
through international agencies. 

I believe a fresh, imaginative review of 
the coordination or lack of it among the U.N. 
specialized agencies is long overdue. Such 
stocktaking would also encourage these 
agencies to think in bolder terms about 
their own functions and potentialities. 

As for increased help for other nations to 
balance a greater effort by ourselves, this too 
is largely a matter of abler dramatization 
and persuasion, not only by high officials but 
by American leaders. 

Another factor in a revitalized program of 
foreign economic assistance must be a much 
bolder and more imaginative approach to 
the problem of food distribution. 

Ours is the first nation in history to solve 
its food problem. Yet we continue to view 
our extraordinary agricultural productivity, 
and so-called farm surplus that flow from it 
as & curse. 

The irony of such views in a world of hun- 
gry people is abundantly clear. This year 
we are spending more money—$1 billion— 
just to store our surplus wheat than we will 
spend on our entire economic aid program 
for all of Asia and Africa. 

The effective and imaginative use of our 
agricultural productivtiy to establish a sys- 
tem of “food banks” in areas now subject to 
frequent shortage will require careful inter- 
national planning. Public Law 480 is a step 
in the right direction. I am convinced that 
& new administration, however, must seek 
techniques for putting our surpluses to work 
on @ much broader scale. And we should 
learn how to make more imaginative use of 
the local currencies generated by this effort 
im education, public health, roadbuilding, 
and so on. 

A new approach to the problems of eco- 
nomic development abroad should also take 
into account the need for more stable trade 
conditions. The economies of underdevel- 
oped nations are largely based on the sale 
of raw materials to industrially advanced 
countries and downward speculative swings 
in the market can completely wreck the 
best-laid development plan by disrupting the 
flow of foreign exchange. 

This situation is further complicated and 
embittered by the fact that these trade rela- 
tions between developed and backward re- 
gions were largely formed under the institu- 
tions of colonialism. As a result, precarious 
single-crop economies which can be badly 
hurt by a relatively modest drop in the price 
of cocoa, tea, copper, tin, or rubber are sit- 
ting ducks for nationalist outbursts against 
the former imperialist powers. 

A thoroughgoing effort is therefore needed 
to achieve greater stability in the interna- 
tional commodity markets. One means may 
be the establishment of minimum prices for 
basic raw materials which guarantee a rea- 
sonable return and some stability to the 
producers. 

The establishment of maximum prices may 
be included in such agreements to discour- 
age the kind of massive speculation which 
drove prices sky-high after the outbreak of 
the Korean war. 
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Finally, let us maintain a balanced view 
of the role of private capital investment in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In the 
early stages of a new nation’s development, 
two major obstacles to substantial private 
investment, by American, Canadian, or West 
European interests are apparent. 

First, the primary individual needs are 
for the building of an economic infrastruc- 
ture—roads, railroads, bridges, docks and 
multipurpose river projects. These develop- 
ments are seldom self-liquidating. 

Second, in the early stages of economic 
growth, political instability is likely to be 
great. Foreign investors therefore are re- 
luctant to move ahead unless their immedi- 
ate profit expectations are extremely high, 
and new governments are often unable or 
reluctant to accept such profits for fear of 
giving more ammunition to local Commu- 
nist attacks on the capitalist exploiters. 

What we must do, therefore, is circum- 
vent these obstacles and to create new-tech- 
niques, perhaps through management con- 
tracts and other devices, to bring America’s 
industrial know-how to bear on the critical 
problems of Asia, Africa, and Latin American 
on acceptable terms. 

As political stability grows, the opportuni- 
ties for private investment in these enor- 
mously promising continents will multiply. 

One of the greatest virtues of this con- 
ference is its concern with specifics. The 
panel discussions of today and tomorrow are 
geared to problems of approach, finance, 
techniques, and administration in various 
countries and regions. 

To give specific illustrations of the gen- 
eral proposals which I have outlined, I shall 
refer to the development of Africa. 


THE EXAMPLE OF AFRICA 


The African continent presents American 
policymakers today with a dramatic oppor- 
tunity for creative, sensitive long-term plan- 
ning and decisive action. 

It is a relatively underpopulated continent 
of enormous undetermined natural wealth. 
The relation between land, resources, and 
people is generally favorable to the use of 
modern technology which permits higher 
wages and more rapidly rising living stand- 
ards. It is still largely removed from the 
pressures of the cold war. 

And aside from the major exceptions posed 
by Algeria and the Union of South Africa 
on its northern and southern rim, it offers 
virtually limitless long-range possibilities for 
the evolution of free peoples toward self- 
government and economic viability. 

Yet we have been tragically slow to sense 
the importance of Africa. 

In the spring of 1960, we still have no ef- 
fective policy toward Africa. Indeed, it is 
fair to say that we have not even reacted to 
Africa as Africa. Rather, our response has 
been to Russia’s new interest in Africa or to 
the African attitudes of our NATO allies 
whom most Africans view as keepers of the 
colonial past. 

The establishment of Guinea, for instance 
found the United States without even a con- 
sular agent in its capital, and we required 
over & month even to recognize its new gov- 
ernment. As might be expected, the Soviet 
Union promptly moved in to fill the political 
and economic vacuum. Today 80 percent 
of Guinea’s foreign trade is with the Com- 
munist dominated nations. 

A realistic political policy in regard to the 
emerging new nations of Africa must be 
grounded in a coherent policy toward eco- 
nomic and technical development. And that, 
I am convinced, calls for much more of an 
international approach than we have used 
elsewhere. 

The achievement of independence is only a 
beginning. It is a means, not an end. 

If a new nation is to make a go of inde- 
pendence, it must have access to able plan- 
ners, administrators, and technicians. 
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It must also have access to grants and long~ 
term loans and to foreign trade that respects 
the long-term interests of the two parties and 
breaks clearly with the unequal conditions 
imposed by the old despised colonial rela~ 
tionships. 

We have no desire to run Africa. We want 
no African satellites. Our sole objective is an 
independent, free Africa, developing in line 
with the aspirations of the African people. 

If we could look forward to an Africa will- 
ing and able to remain independent and 
even aloof from both the United States and 
the Soviet Union in the years ahead, it would 
be a handsome bargain. 


THE CASE FOR INTERNATIONAL AID TO AFRICA 


Our objective of an independent self-suffi- 
cient Africa can best be achieved by avoiding 
to the maximum possible extent the sterile 
habits and approaches of the cold war. Let 
us hope therefore that the new administra- 
tion will press for the maximum channeling 
of our aid effort to Africa through the multi- 
lateral agencies of the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, it is encouraging to note that 
the Secretary-General himself is pressing for 
increased U.N. attention to the specific prob- 
lems of Africa. 

In this regard I would like to make a spe- 
cial plea for the strengthening of one of our 
most promising international agencies, the 
new United Nations special fund under Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, who served so brilliantly as 
administrator of the Marshall plan. 

The most critical African need lies in creat- 
ing the economic foundation on which a 
modern society can be built. As someone has 
put it, you cannot draw water from a tap 
without first building a cistern. As I have 
previously noted, the first order of business 
is the creation of the foundations of eco- 
nomic development: that is, transportation, 
roads, bridges, power, irrigation, schools, and 
hospitals. 

The United Nations is particularly well 
qualified to undertake the preinvestment sur- 
veys and plans. With an increased budget, 
the United Nations special fund could ef- 
fectively underwrite this basic task. 

With Africa as well as Asia in mind, I would 
also make a special plea for increased Ameri- 
can support to the International Develop- 
ment Association. This new agency—the 
brain child of Senator Mrxe Monroney of 
Oklahoma—is geared to make long-term 
loans payable in local currencies under multi- 
lateral administration and in close coOopera- 
tion with the skilled staff of the World Bank. 

However, if the United Nations is to play 
the expanded role which all this implies, 
there must be improved coordination among 
the U.N. agencies themselves. Although 
criticism of interagency rivalries is somewhat 
less valid than it was a few years ago, the 
33 U.N. resident representatives in the coun- 
tries, in which multilateral programs are be- 
ing undertaken should, I believe, be given 
greater authority. If he is to become the es- 
sential direct link between the U.N. and the 
local government, each representative should 
become the U.N.’s mission chief responsible 
for all international operations in the nation 
of his assignment. 

As I have already suggested, the role of 
the specialized agencies, such as WHO, FAO, 
and UNESCO, should be carefully reviewed. 
Some experienced observers believe that 
their functions may increasingly lie in the 
realm of policymaking and standard setting 
within a more coordinated international 
effort rather than in direct program admin- 
istration. 

Yet the political realities of Africa assure 
that bilateral aid will continue in some form 
for many years to come. 

The United Kingdom, for instance, will 
continue to channel a sizable amount of aid 
to former African colonies that remain with- 
in the Commonwealth. Continued economic 
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ties to France will result in similar relations 
between Paris and former French colonies, 

However, our national interests and those 
of the new African nations will best be 
served by the use of international agencies 
serving as a worldwide clearinghouse for 
bilateral programs, in conducting preinvest- 
ment surveys, in providing specialized and 
technically trained personnel, and in foster- 
ing a regional approach. 

The coordinated regional efforts of the 
United Nations in developing the Mekong 
River project in southeast Asia, and the 
recent success of the World Bank in dealing 
with the Indus Valley development suggest 
the possibilities. 


THE VITAL CORE: PERSONNEL 


This brings us to the question which in 
Africa may turn out to be the most deci- 
sive of all. I refer to the extraordinary 
dearth of administrative and technical per- 
sonnel available in the new nations of 
Africa. 

In contrast to India and the former British 
colonies, such Asian countries as Indonesia 
suffered greatly from the failure of the 
colonial powers to provide adequate training 
of administrators, engineers, and technicians 
for self-rule. 

But how much more difficult are the pros- 
pects for the Belgian Congo, now on its 
precipitous way to independence, with less 
than 40 college graduates in the entire coun- 
try? What can we say of the many areas 
where there are no mathematics teachers, let 
alone tax experts? 

Africa’s simple, overriding, urgent need 
today is trained personnel. Unless able, 
dedicated men and women are made avail- 
able in the next decade by the tens of 
thousands, economic development and or- 
derly political growth in Africa will be im- 
possible. 

Where will the teachers, engineers, tech- 
nicians, and administrators be found? 

Will they come largely from the two super- 
powers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—in a massive contest for political in- 
fluence? Do the urgent demands for African 
development require that Africa become a 
new battleground in the cold-war power 
struggle? 

Right here the United Nations and its 
agencies may find their most decisive role— 
that of recruiting a major reservoir of trained 
administrators and technical experts avail- 
able for the use of new nations everywhere; 
in short, an international recruitment agency 
leading to an international civil service. 
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In the decade of the 1960’s Africa will 
largely be ruled by black men, but to a con- 
siderable extent administered by white for- 
eigners. That must be the case until the 
Africans themselves can create the new gen- 
eration of leadership. 

The needs vary all the way from school- 
teachers to nurses, from extension workers 
to men of Cabinet ability who can operate 
ministries of agriculture, industrial develop- 
ment, education and public health until 
competent national administrators and tech- 
nicians become available. 

Two years ago the General Assembly ap- 
proved an experimental program of technical 
assistance in public administration. This 
program, called OPEX, is operating on a very 
small budget, and the Secretary-General has 
received far more requests than he can fill. 

Some such approach, greatly expanded, is, 
I believe, essential to the success of inter- 
national economic and social development 
everywhere, but most particularly in Africa. 

Salaries would be paid partly in the cur- 
rency of the country to which the new in- 
ternational civil servants have been assigned, 
with the difference between local salaries and 
international salaries, together with pension 
allowances, made up from an international 
fund. 

The long-term administrative requirements 
will ultimately, of course, be met by Afri- 
cans. American and European universities 
can do much to hurry the day by vastly 
increasing their scholarship programs for 
Africans. 

In the interval, which will last at least a 
generation, the one way to fill the gap with- 
out turning Africa into a cold war battlefield 
lies in the creation on a bold and adequate 
basis, of an internationalized civil service, 
open to men and women of all nationalities 
recruited by and responsible to the U.N. 

The problems which Africa poses to us in 
the crucial 1960’s are many and complex. 
Some are unique to that vast continent, and 
some are common to all underdeveloped 
nations. 

There will remain for some time, for ex- 
ample, extreme sensitivity to all forms of 
imperialism—including what may be con- 
sidered, justly or unjustly, as attempts at 
economic domination by the former colonial 
powers and their American ally. 

The many-sided challenge of African de- 
velopment as a prerequisite of orderly polit- 
ical growth underscores the urgent need for 
@ new global approach to the problems of 
international economic and social develop- 
ment. 
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Such @ new approach can only come 
through effective American leadership by a 
new administration—Republican or Demo- 
cratic—in the early months of 1961. It can- 
not be delayed, watered down, or sidestepped 
any longer. 

Let me conclude, then, by restating the 
chief lines which I hope such leadership wil] 
follow next year and in the decade to come: 

1. I hope we will approach oversea eco- 
nomic development with a broad creative 
view that takes into account the need for 
increased international trade; for fair, stable 
prices for raw materials produced in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America; for new tech- 
niques to encourage responsible private in- 
vestments; for the more effective use abroad 
of our enormous capacity to grow food; and 
for greatly expanded facilities to train deve}- 
opment specialists, 

2.I hope that our aid efforts will be 
increased in size, direction, scope, and dura- 
tion to meet the needs of long-term na- 
tional and regional development programs 
and to encourage large-scale planning. 

3. I hope that we will make increased use 
of United Nations multilateral aid as a super- 
visory and coordinating umbrella for bilat- 
eral programs. 

4. I hope that we will press for the for- 
mation and use of a vast corps of able 
and dedicated international administrators 
and technical experts in the form of an 
international civil service. 

The colonial powers did things to the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

In recent years, however inadequately, we 
have been doing things for them. 

In the 1960’s we must learn to do things 
with them. 

An approach both direct and through the 
United Nations must be flexible, imaginative, 
and positive. 

It must be attuned to the varying needs, 
cultures, and political backgrounds of spe- 
cific nations. 

It must be rooted in an understanding 
of the full significance and challenge of 
international economic development as a 
vast new frontier for our Nation and its 
people. 

Only if the new administration which 
takes office next January senses the oppor- 
tunity and acts in these terms can we re- 
store the partnership atmosphere of the 
Marshall plan and of Point 4. And only 
through such a relationship can we work 
effectively toward the ultimate abolition of 
poverty, hunger, ignorance, and disease from 
the face of this earth. 
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Tuourspay, May 19, 1960 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Senator GALE W. 
McGeE, of Wyoming. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of all truth, judge of all men, 
grant us the grace to keep our hearts 
with all diligence, knowing that out of 
them are the issues of life. 

When harsh voices are strident and 
cruel, may we know that the wisdom of 
the ages is in the affirmation of the Book 
that reveals Thy heart— 


“He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city.” 


In a clamorous day filled with angry 
accents of unreasoning hate, give us ears 
to hear the voices calm and still that 
speak of justice and freedom and world 
brotherhood. In asad and mad day, give 
us sanity of head and heart and a glad 


hope that sends a shining ray far down 
the future’s broadening way. 


“Lord, in this hour of tumult, 
Lord, in this night of fears, 
Keep open, O keep open, 
Our eyes, our hearts, our ears. 


Not blindly nor in hatred, 
Lord, let us do our part. 
Keep open, O keep open, 
Our eyes, our mind, our heart.” 


Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1960. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Gate W. McGze, a Senator 
from the State of Wyoming, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Car. HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. McGEE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 18, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 44) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construc- 
tion and operation of such unit, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
morning hour; and I ask unani- 
consent that statements in connec- 

tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 





co MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Dirksen, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Public Works. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs, 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The Subcommittee on Flood Control, 
Rivers and Harbors, of the Committee 
on Public Works. 





SOVIET PROPOSAL TO GO BEFORE 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under all the circumstances, the 
Soviet proposal to go before the United 
Nations has the trappings of a propa- 
ganda circus. There is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the Soviets are look- 
ing for a method of settling disputes or 
@ sounding board for further propa- 
ganda. 

Over the years, and through two Pres- 
idents, the United States has repeatedly 
sought to use the United Nations as a 
discussion body through which the issues 
that really divide the world can be re- 
solved. The record of Soviet moves to 
block such action is well established. 

Premier Khrushchev’s appeal to the 
United Nations might carry greater con- 
viction if the Soviets were to demon- 
strate a real willingness to negotiate on 
such issues as armaments control, the 
integrity of smaller nations, and the fate 
of subjugated peoples. 

It is obvious that we are in for a period 
of heightened tensions. I am confident 
the United States has the internal forti- 
tude to stand up to the problems before 
us. I hope that somewhere along the 
line the Soviet Premier and those who 
are behind him will realize the very real 
dangers into which they are now plung- 
ing the whole world. 





VETO OF THE AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President has sent to the Sen- 
ate a veto message on Senate bill 722. 
I have conferred with Senators on both 
Sides of the aisle concerning what action 
the Senate may desire to take in con- 
nection with this veto message. 

It is now the plan of the leadership 
to ask the Chair to lay before the Sen- 
ate the veto message on either Tuesday 
or Wednesday of next week, and to have 
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the Senate decide whether the bill shall 
become law, the objections of the Presi- 
dent to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I am prepared to vote today or to- 
morrow. But in the interest of orderly 
procedure, and in order that all Members 
of the Senate may have adequate notice, 
and in accordance with the desires of the 
authors of the bill and the States which 
have very special interest in the bill, I 
believe all Senators should be on notice 
that very likely the veto message will be 
laid before the Senate on Tuesday, after 
the morning hour. I cannot tell how 
long Senators will wish to discussit. But 
this measure is of such far-reaching im- 
portance and it affects the lives of so 
many citizens that I have no doubt that 
there will be several speeches on the sub- 
ject, and we shall either vote on Tues- 
day or, if necessary, go over until 
Wednesday. 

But all Members should be prepared 
to hold themselves in readiness for a 
vote, on either Tuesday or Wednesday, 
on the question of overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto of Senate bill 722. 





SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make, in the morning 
hour, a very brief statement, because I 
shall have to be away from the Cham- 
ber, and I understand that a little later 
today Senators will pay tributes to one 
of the great men of this century. Al- 
though I have spoken earlier in regard 
to the retirement of Senator O’MAHONEY, 
I do wish to make a brief statement at 
this time. 

I think one of the warmest friendships 
I have formed during my years in 
the Congress has been that with the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, Jor 
O’MaHONEY. 

Senator O’Manoney is one of the out- 
standing figures in the history of the 
US. Senate. Every person who knows 
him, knows him to be a man of fearless 
dedication to his principles and of ab- 
solute determination to represent his 
people as they deserve to be represented. 

All of us are familiar with the out- 
standing record Joz O’MAHONEY has 
made in the service of the United 
States—as secretary to a Senator, as a 
member of the “Little Cabinet,” and 
finally as one of the towering giants in 
this body. He has been a consistent op- 
ponent of monopoly; and the compre- 
hensive study of the Nation’s economic 
system, conducted under his direction, as 
chairman of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, remains a monu- 
ment to him. 

But behind Senator O’MAHONEY as & 
statesman there is Joz O’Manoney, the 
man. Basically, he is a man who em- 
bodies all of the finest qualities of his 
State and of the Nation which he loves 
so dearly. I have visited Wyoming a 
number of times in the last few years, 
Mr. President, at the invitation of this 
great man; and I would recommend to 
all the Members of the Senate and to the 
people of the Nation such a visit by 
them, because those who believe that 
the American spirit of adventure and of 
daring and of building is dead, ought 
to go to Wyoming and see what is hap- 
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pening there. There is a striving, a 
bustling, a hustling, a can-do feeling in 
Wyoming. The people of Wyoming are 
dedicated to progress, and they face the 
future with confidence. They are not 
discouraged by adversity, and they know 
how to make the best out of their re- 
sources. And this is how I like to think 
of Joz O’MAHONEY. 

Joe O’Manoney has decided to retire 
at the end of this term. All of us can 
understand, and we must respect his 
wishes. 

But a man like Joz O’Manoney will 
never really retire from the Senate, be- 
cause he has put into it his courage, 
his imagination, his vigor, and his pa- 
triotism; and these are qualities that 
le Bi so long as the institutions 
asts. 

Mr. President, one of the earliest tales 
I heard at my father’s knee was of my 
ancestors’ trips to Wyoming and their 
experiences in the cattle industry there. 
I am proud to say now that Texans and 
the sons of Wyoming have many things 
in common. Among them are sheep. I 
remember that once the Speaker said 
that every time he saw Jor O’MAHONEY 
come down the corridor, he prepared to 
get ready for some action in connection 
with the woo] bill. 

We look to the great Wyoming Here- 
ford ranch for leadership in the field 
of some of our best bred cattle. 

Mr. President, it is with a feeling of 
great regret that I shall see Jor 
O’Manoney leave this body, because not 
only do we have so many interests in 
common, but he is the type of public 
servant I should like to see every young 
man emulate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair rules that the words 
just spoken were among the most elo- 
quent ever uttered in this Chamber. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORTS ON U.S. So.prers’ HoME 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the U.S. Soldiers’ Home, for the fiscal year 
1959, and a report of the annual inspection 
of the home, 1959, by the Inspector General 
of the Army (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL RE- 

SERVE BaNnKS To PurcHASE U.S. OBLIGATIONS 

DIRECTLY FROM THE TREASURY 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 14(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to extend 
for 2 years the authority of Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase U.S. obligations directly 
from the Treasury (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman and members, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Board, covering the operations 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, the 
Federal Savings and Loan System, and the 
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Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, for the calendar year 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR BOLIVIA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on the examination of 
the economic and technical assistance pro- 
gram for Bolivia as administered by the 

International Cooperation Administration, 

Department of State (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REVOLVING-TYPE FUND IN 
THE TREASURY FOR THE BUREAU OF RECLA- 
MATION 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish a revolving-type fund 
in the Treasury for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, East BENCH UNIT, 
THREE ForKS DIVISION, MISSOURI RIVER 
Bastin PrRoJeEcT, MONTANA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 

adequate soil survey and land classification 

has been made of the lands in the East Bench 
unit, Three Forks division, Missouri River 

Basin project, Montana, and that the lands 

to be irrigated are susceptible to the pro- 

duction of agricultural crops by means of 
irrigation (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT, 
RELATING TO INTEREST RATE FORMULA OF 
SPECIAL OBLIGATIONS PURCHASED FOR RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 15(b) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended, to re- 
vise the interest rate formula of special ob- 
ligations purchased for the railroad retire- 
ment account, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution of the Council of the City 
of New York, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide a National Youth Act 
with provisions for Federal grants to assist 
local communities in establishing expanded 
youth programs; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 





RESOLUTIONS OF KANSAS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 

Kansas Bankers Association held its 73d 
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annual convention in Topeka, Kans., 
last week. At this meeting several reso- 
lutions were adopted, two of which are 
related to legislative matters now pend- 
ing in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


TExT OF Two RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY KAN- 
SAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 73D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, TOPEKA, ON May 14, 1960 
Resolved, That the Kansas Bankers Asso- 

ciation, duly assembled in regular session, 

go on record as unequivocably opposing any 
Federal legislation which, by its terms, pro- 
poses to require a withholding tax on divi- 
dends or interest paid by corporations. 
Resolved, That the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, assembled in regular session, go on 
record as approving and recommending to 
the Members of the Congress all legislation 
designed to equalize the basis of taxation 
of financial institutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the proper officials in Wash- 
ington who represent the State of Kansas. 





RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three resolutions adopted by 
organizations of the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COMMON COUN- 
CIL OF THE CITY OF POUGHKEEPSIE HELD ON 
Monpbay, May 16, 1960 


Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Poughkeepsie, composed of both 
Republicans and Democrats, duly elected to 
such office, hereby wish to go on record as 
endorsing the firm stand taken by our Pres- 
ident, Dwight D. Eisenhower, at Paris during 
the current summit conference in upholding 
the united desires of our Western allies, and 
we express the wish that all public bodies 
take a similar position in order that the So- 
viet people be made aware of such spon- 
taneous action that we support our Com- 
mander in Chief in his efforts to maintain 
peace in the world. 

Howarp H. Grsss, 
City Chamberlain. 
RESOLUTION OF THE BOaRD OF EDUCATION, 
Yonxers, N.Y. 


Whereas on April 8, 1960, Governor Rocke- 
feller signed into law chapter 418 of the laws 
of 1960; and 

Whereas this chapter authorizes the im- 
position of a tax for school purposes on gen- 
eral telephone services on a countywide 
basis; and 

Whereas additional funds are urgently 
needed by the Board of Education of the City 
of Yonkers to provide more adequately for 
the educational program in the public 
schools; and 

Whereas the city of Yonkers is presently 
within $10,326.14 of its constitutional tax 
limit of 2 percent, and is thereby restricted 
in providing additional funds for the edu- 
cational program; and 

Whereas the Board of Education of the 
City of Yonkers, in order to serve more ade- 
quately the educational needs of the more 
than 25,300 pupils enrolled in the Yonkers 
public schools, wishes to utilize the revenues 
from this source beginning September 1, 
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1960, in the event that the Federal Govern. 
ment does not reimpose this tax: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
the City of Yonkers, pursuant to chapter 
418 of the laws of 1960, hereby requests the 
imposition of a local tax for school p 
on general telephone services as specified in 
article 24 of the tax law, a public hearing 
having been held on the imposition of saiq 
tax on the 5th day of May, 1960; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the said board of education 
hereby requests that the said tax become 
effective during the calendar year 1960; ang 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be filed with the Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York, the 
mayor, the city manager, the members of 
the common council, the comptroller anq 
city clerk of the city of Yonkers, the county 
clerk of Westchester County, the Honorable 
KENNETH B. KEATING, the Honorable Jacop 
K. Javits, and the Honorable Roserr R. 
Barry. 

Resolution sponsored by: 

ANITA F. Wotr, 
Member, Board of Education, 
Recommended by: 
STANLEY S. WyYwNstTra, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP oP 

THE EMPIRE STATE PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION, 

APRIL 28, 1960 


Whereas Empire State Petroleum Associa- 
tion has continually maintained a position 
in favor of the removal of control of well- 
head prices for natural gas as now exercised 
by the Federal Power Commission; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has recently signified his support for legisla- 
tion to bring about removal of these con- 
trols; and 

Whereas there is now pending or about to 
be introduced before the Congress of the 
United States a bill that will in general 
accomplish this purpose: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Representatives 
from the State of New York and to Otis H. 
Ellis, general counsel for the National Oil 
Jobbers’ Council, with the urgent request 
that every effort be made to promote the 
passage of this legislation at the current 
session of Congress. 

Harry B. HILTs, 
Secretary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 118. An act to prohibit the severance 
of service connection which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, except under 
certain limited conditions (Rept. No. 1394): 

H.R. 276. An act to amend section 3011 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish @ 
new effective date for payment of additional 
compensation for dependents (Rept. No. 
1395); 

H.R. 641. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make uniform the marriage 
date requirements for service-connected 
death benefits (Rept. No. 1396): 

H.R. 7502. An act to revise the determina- 
tion of basic pay of certain deceased vet- 
erans in computing dependency and indem- 
nity compensation payable by the Veterans 
Administration (Rept. No. 1397) ; 

H.R. 9785. An act to provide for equitable 
adjustment of the insurance status of cer- 
tain members of the Armed Forces (Rept. 
No. 1398); 

H.R. 9788. An act to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to prohibit the 
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furnishing of benefits under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration to 
any child on account of the death of more 
than one parent in the same parental line 
(Rept. No. 1399) ; 

H.R. 10703. An act to grant a waiver of 
national service life insurance premiums to 
certain veterans who become totally dis- 
abled in line of duty between the date of 

cation and the effective date of their 
insurance (Rept. No. 1400); and 

H.R. 10898. An act to amend section 315 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
additional compensation for seriously dis- 
abled veterans having four or more children 
(Rept. No. 1401). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 9322. An act to make permanent the 
existing suspension of duties on certain 
coarse wool (Rept. No. 1402); and 

H.R. 9881. An act to extend for 2 years the 
existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders (Rept No. 1403). 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE TO PERMIT TAX- 
PAYERS TO ELECT AN OVERALL 
LIMITATION ON THE FOREIGN 
TAX CREDIT—MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Finance, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 10087) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit tax- 
payers to elect an overall limitation on 
the foreign tax credit, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1393) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed, 
together with the minority views of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Virginia. 





COMMISSION ON PROBLEMS OF 
SMALL TOWNS AND RURAL COUN- 
TIES 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 3140) to provide 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
Counties, and I submit a report (No. 
1392) thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, coinci- 
dent with these remarks, I am today fil- 
ing a report from the Committee on 
Government Operations of the Senate on 
8. 3140, a bill to provide for the estab- 

ent of a Commission on the Prob- 

of Small Towns and Rural Coun- 
ties. This bill was cosponsored by my 
able colleagues, Senator Case, of South 
Dakota, and Senator MANSFIELD, of 
Montana. 

IT am very happy to have this bill 
Dlaced before the Senate for considera- 
tion through the filing of this favorable 
committee report. The problems of 
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rural America—its small towns and 
counties—are among the most neglected. 

I am sure that the people who live in 
the heartland of our country, in the 
rural areas, will be grateful that the 
Senate has decided to do something to 
help them with their problems. 

We have made an effort in Congress 
to assist, where needed, in solving the 
social and economic challenges of near- 
ly every distressed segment of American 
life. We recently aproved in the Sen- 
ate a bill providing for a study of the 
problems of metropolitan areas. We 
have made studies for labor, for farmers, 
for industry, for large cities, for educa- 
tion, and on many other subjects. It is 
logical, then, that we turn our eyes to- 
ward a portion of our Nation that we de- 
sire to see survive, and that is the small 
town and the rural area of our Nation. 

The force for good that comes from 
the rural towns and communities is al- 
most immeasurable. Every group deal- 
ing with population problems comes to 
recognize that from the small towns 
comes a great ground swell of moral 
responsibility and strength. The sup- 
port of many of our traditions and in- 
stitutions comes, very often, from the 
training and background which people 
have acquired in a rural setting. Char- 
acter and leadership are the real treas- 
ures of the Nation. Nowhere can they be 
acquired better than in a small town or 
rural environment. I speak of these 
things to indicate that a program for 
preservation and advancement of the 
small town has something more impor- 
tant than an economic argument to sup- 
port it. 

I am sure that is the reason why so 
many church groups, groups which deal 
with rural problems and rural sociology, 
give their support to the idea of a com- 
mission on small town problems. 

For instances, most of those who have 
contacted me in regard to the need for 
establishing a commission on small town 
problems, indicate that they see a gen- 
eral breakdown in smaller towns which 
threatens the existence of churches and 
other forces for good in these areas. The 
economic factors which cause deteriora- 
tion must be combated so that rural 
churches and schools will survive. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp let- 
ters which I have received from Mr. 
Willis J. Ray, of the Colorado Baptist 
General Convention; Mr. William H. 
Hillmer, executive secretary, the Luther- 
an Church, Missouri Synod; Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Rhoades, executive secretary, 
American Baptist Home Mission Socie- 
ties; Mr. M. Wendell Belew, director, di- 
vision of missions, Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COLORADO BAPTIST 
GENERAL CONVENTION, 
Denver, Colo., March 4, 1960. 
U.S. Senator Kart E. MUNprT, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: I have been advised 

that you have introduced bill S. 3140 which 
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seeks to provide for the establishment of a 
commission on problems of small towns. 

We assure you that we feel this study is 
essential. Many of our leaders in all walks 
of life have come from the rural commu- 
nities. In fact I have read that 28 of the 
83 Presidents have come from small towns 
or the open country. 

We assure you that we will be backing you 
in the passage of this bill. 

Our convention operates in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and western Nebraska. We have 1,500 
communities and villages of less than 2,500 
population, where they need help to preserve 
and build for the future. 

Yours very truly, 
Wits J. Ray, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Missour! SyNop, 
BoarD FoR MISSIONS IN 
NorRTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1960. 

The Honorable Kar. E. MUnNprT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MuNnoprT: I am in receipt of 
your letter of February 11 in which you 
bring to my attention a bill which you have 
introduced in the Senate caliing for a Com- 
mission To Study Smalltown Problems 
(S. 3140). I have read the bill and your 
supporting speech carefully and want to say 
that I would most heartily endorse the 
action called for in your bill. 

The church denomination to which I be- 
long, namely, the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, has a membership of over 24% million. 
Of these, 27 percent are members of rural 
congregations and represent a total of 535,- 
000. In our statistics we designate as rural 
those churches located in communities of 
2,500 or less. If we were to use your defini- 
tion of a small town as consisting of 10,000 
or less then the number would be much 
greater. 

One of the reasons why I am particularly 
interested in your bill is that I have had 
occasion to observe how closely the life and 
work of our churches is related to the life 
and problems of the community or the small 
town. Anything which the Government can 
do to help small towns look at their problems 
and find solutions will also directly and indi- 
rectly benefit our churches. 

On the other hand, I want to say that I 
believe our churches also have a responsibil- 
ity to the community in the small town. 
We have been trying to emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of the churches through insti- 
tutes, conferences, and literature. I am en- 
closing a booklet entitled “Rural Digest,” 
which shows the approach of our church 
with reference to the churches located in 
small towns. 

And so may I again heartily endorse the 
legislation which you are proposing. 

Cordially yours, 
Wn. H. HILLMER, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN BaPTisT HOME, 
Mission SOCIETIES, 
New York, N.Y., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. Kart E. Munor, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MunoprT: It was thoughtful of 
you to enclose in your letter of February 11 
a copy of S. 3140, a bill providing for a com- 
mission to study small town problems. You 
are, of course, correct that the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies have a very 
real concern for and interest in the prob- 
lems of communities of the character which 
you describe. The proposed bill and your 
remarks related to it have been considered by 
members of our staff. 
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We note one point which is unquestion- 
ably clear to you but which was not par- 
ticularly noted in your remarks. While it is 
probably true that a sizable proportion of 
our American population lives in communi- 
ties of 10,000 or less, there is some reason 
to question as to whether or not all of such 
communities are of the distinctly rural or 
small-town character which you describe. 
We are constantly aware of many small 
towns which are so closely involved in the 
life and activities of neighboring metro- 
politan communities and are so distinctly in 
the orbit of the larger communities that 
their problems are substantially different 
from the small towns which are representa- 
tive of the States which have a more rural 
characteristic. I am sure that any con- 
siderations which a proposed commission 
might give would take adequate recognition 
of the varying characteristics of these towns 
of the designated size which is specified in 
the provisions of your bill. Whatever may 
be the actual facts in this area of con- 
sideration, it is true that there remains a 
very significant portion of our American 
population with the peculiar problems of 
the community which you describe. Clearly 
these are within the range of concern of our 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
and any conclusions or facts which might 
be developed by the proposed commission 
would be of very substantial value to us 
as we project our town and country pro- 
gram of mission work. 

In our mission work within the United 
States we are obviously concerned also with 
the development of the large urban areas 
and in particular we have in mind the so- 
called strip cities or communities which are 
developing as the metropolitan areas of some 
of our great cities meet each other and de- 
velop an almost continuous urban situation 
in substantial areas of our country. While 
it is true that the growth of these great 
urban areas is based to some significant de- 
gree upon the rapid increase in our popula- 
tion, it is also true that this growth de- 
pends to some extent at least upon the prob- 
lems which are involved in the smaller 
communities and the movement incident to 
the shift of population from small com- 
munities to large. It occurs to us that the 
solutions which you anticipate will be found 
for some of the problems of the small com- 
munities may well point the way to some 
solutions for the congested program areas 
in which we have equal concern. 

If the commission should be established 
on the basis of a plan proposed in your bill, 
I am sure that our staff would be grateful 
for the opportunity to work constructively 
in any way that will be helpful to the com- 
munities which are intended to be benefited 
by this proposal. 

With appreciation for your consideration 
in informing us of your proposal, I am, 
Cordially yours, 

WILLIAM H. RHoapves, 
Executive Secretary. 
HoME Mission Boarp, 
SOUTHERN BapTist CONVENTION, 
Atlanta, Ga., February 23, 1960. 
Senator Kari E. Munor, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MounpvtT: The rural church 
work of the Southern Baptist Convention is 
included in the Department of Associational 
Missions of the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. I am de- 


lighted with the bill, 8. 3140, which you have 
introduced in the Senate. I appreciate so 
very much your endeavor in this field and 
assure you of my support. 

You may be interested to know that nearly 
24,000 of our present 32,000 Southern Baptist 
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churches are located in small towns or open 
country. We of the Old South appreciate a 
need for a study in this area. 

If there is any way in which I can be of 
benefit, do not hesitate to let me know. I 
will express my interest to other Members of 
the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. WENDELL BELEwW, 
Secretary, Department of Associational 
Missions. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent also to have printed 
in the Recorp copies of two articles 
which have appeared in church-spon- 
sored organization publications in sup- 
port of S. 3140. The first is one which 
appeared in the Methodist Rural Fellow- 
ship Bulletin of March 1960. With it, I 
would like to have printed in the Recorp 
a copy of a letter which I received from 
James E. Hankin, the editor of the 
bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR MUNDT PROPOSES BILL ON SMALL 
Towns 


[From the Methodist Rural Fellowship Bulle- 
tin, March 1960] 

Senator Kart E. Munopr, of South Dakota, 
has drafted a proposed bill for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Problems of Small 
Towns. The bill is S. 2621. 

The purpose of such a commission would 
be to make full investigations and studies 
of Federal policies and programs relating to 
the needs and problems of the Nation’s small- 
town areas. 

The commission would try to determine 
the present and future needs of the small 
towns in the field of public services, includ- 
ing but not limited to planning, highways, 
water resources, schools, recreational facil- 
ities, prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
municipal financing, and business expansion, 
including ways and means to induce new 
businesses to small towns. 

The commission would be a Hoover-type 
commission with 18 members all of whom 
would serve without salary. 

For the p of this commission a 
small town would be one with 10,000 or less 
population. 

If the reader feels that this would be a 
good bill for your area, you may write to 
Senator Muwnot, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., for a copy. If after study- 
ing the proposed bill, you find such a bill 
was needed, a letter to your Senator and 
Representative could follow. 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP, 
Rogersville, Tenn., February 17, 1960. 
The Honorable Kart E. Munpt, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Munvt: Thank you for the op- 
portunity to read your bill S. 2621 and also 
your speech at the time the bill was intro- 
duced. 


I have read both the proposed bill and 
your remarks. It is evident you have hit 
upon an area of great need in America. I 
have shared the proposed bill with our local 
newspaper editor and find that she is very 
much in agreement with your position. 

Your letter came just at the time we were 
going to press with our Methodist Rural 
Fellowship Bulletin. I will clear some space 
and do an article on it. Around the first 
of March I will mail you a copy of the 
Bulletin. 
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Enclosed you will find carbons of letters 
to Senators KEFAUVER and Gore. 

Perhaps the most helpful thing I can do 
is to alert our Methodist laymen and min. 
isters of the bill in the pages of our Bulletin. 

It is a joy to know of a Senator who is 
concerned about the problems we face in the 
small towns of our Nation. 

If I can be of further service to you in the 
passage of this bill, don’t hesitate to let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs E. HANKINS, 
Bulletin Editor, 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond article is from Catholic Rural Life, 
a publication of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. In addition, I 
would like to have printed in the Recorp, 
a letter which I received from Rey. 
James L. Vizzard, S.J., who is the acting 
executive director of that organization. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article and letter printed in the Recorp, 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


A bill to establish a Commission on the 
Problems of Small Towns has been intro- 
duced in the U.S. Senate by Kart E, Munor, 
U.S. Senator from South Dakota. 

In a speech preceding formal presentation 
of the bill, Senator Munpr called attention 
to the fact that we have many commissions 
created or proposed to study the problems 
involved in big government. These he de- 
scribed as the problems of our metropolitan 
areas, farm problems, labor problems, and 
the like. He then went on to point out 
that no agency of Government, no research 
department, no commission of the Congress 
has been charged with the responsibility of 
finding facts and making recommendations 
of value to America’s small towns. 

The Senator mentioned many of the prob- 
lems confronting our small towns. Among 
them he listed the tendency of transconti- 
nental highways to bypass small communi- 
ties, the tendency of business to become 
more concentrated in administration and 
greater in size, the elimination of many rail- 
road services and the high cost of adequate 
airport facilities. 

Stating that the march of industrial and 
technical development has not always been 
in conflict with the advantages of living 
in small communities, Senator MUNDT 
pointed out the plus values of small-town 
life. 

“Here,” he said “families can be raised, 
free from the temptations, the turmoil and 
the disillusionments of life in the big city.” 
He pointed out how air transportation has 
made it possible for people living in small 
towns to reach a city within a matter of 
minutes. Television, he said, brings to peo- 
ple in small towns the same public infor- 
mation and entertainment that are avail- 
able to people in cities. 

The Senator made it clear that he believes 
small towns are not on the way out. While 
some have faltered and failed, he told his 
colleagues, others have made real advances. 

The purpose of establishing the com- 
mission, he said, is to “obtain reports and 
recommendations which will enable all of 
our smaller communities to do what some of 
them are doing presently: to analyze their 
opportunities, reappraise their advantages, 
create new enterprise, attract more people 
and capital, and move forward into eras of 
happier living and more prosperous ecO- 
nomic activity.” 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC RuRAL LIFE 
CONFERENCE, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 18, 1960. 
The Honorable Karu E. Munor, 
U.S. Senate, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MuNpT: Thanks very much 
for calling to my attention your bill S. 2621. 
You are quite right in judging that the 

of this proposed legislation follows 
within the scope of NCRLC’s interest. 

Enclosed is a copy of a brief article which 
will appear in the March issue of our 
monthly magazine, Catholic Rural Life. As 
you will see, we are urging our NCRLC mem- 
bers to let you know of their support. 


With every good wish. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMEs L. VizzarD, S.J., 
Acting Executive Director. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, some of 
these letters and articles refer to S. 2621 
instead of S. 3140. That is because on 
August 31, 1959, I introduced S. 2621; but 
on March 5, 1960, I replaced it with S. 
3140, which is identical to my earlier bill 
except it has been expanded to include 
rural counties as well as small towns, and 
I was happy to add the names of Sena- 
tors CasE of South Dakota, and MAns- 
FIELD as cosponsors of S. 3140. 

A question may be raised as to the need 
for such a commission to study the 
changing conditions and the problems of 
small rural towns. It should be imme- 
diately apparent that these small towns 
are totally without resources to assist 
themselves in this type of survey. They 
do not have the research facilities to 
undertake studies, nor the finances to un- 
derwrite them. They do not have or- 
ganizations to bind them _ together 
closely, so that there can be communi- 
cation on common problems and the fac- 
tors leading to them. Whatever argu- 
ment we can put forward to support a 
study of metropolitan problems can be 
multiplied tenfold when applied to our 
small towns. 

Yearly, some of our smaller communi- 
ties wither; at the same time, others 
flourish; and no one can explain why one 
prospers and the other does not. 

It may happen that an activity not 
related to the community at all is the 
contributing factor in both instances. 
In some cases that activity may have 
Federal direction and control. We ought 
to know when, where, why, and how this 
happens. 

In our big highway program, we are 
going to have an impact on hundreds of 

towns in rural America. The 
transcontinental trunk lines make it easy 
for people to whiz by the small town. 
It throws the smalltown merchant into 
direct competition with the stores in a 
larger city which now becomes only min- 
utes away with high speed cars and 
superhighways for the convenience of 
the people. This is progress, and no one 
wants to turn back the clock, but we 
should continue to review the new prob- 
lems created by progress and to assess 
our situation so that we can preserve that 
which is good and that which is essen- 
tial, even as we go forward to better 
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Other Federal activities which may 
have the capacity to contribute to the 
growth or to the demise of the small town 
is the Government’s policy in selecting 
sites for Federal facilities. Efforts to 
channel more of the Government’s pro- 
curement to small firms which operate in 
smaller communities can be a contribut- 
ing factor in assisting these communi- 
ties to survive. 

However, Federal planning in its spe- 
cial activities as they relate to small 
towns is not the final answer. As we 
travel about, we witness one town that 
is struggling to survive. Farther on, we 
see another that is on the move, grow- 
ing and expanding. To the casual ob- 
server, the reason why one does not 
grow and the other booms is not appar- 
ent, but there must be a reasqgn. A 
study which such a commission as this 
can undertake is to try to find out what 
factors need to be considered, what 
efforts can be expected to succeed, and 
what pitfalls should be avoided. 

Throughout history, Mr. President, 
the American small town has made tre- 
mendous contributions to the develop- 
ment of the American way of life. His- 
tory is replete with examples of the 
small-town boy who gained national 
recognition and assumed national lead- 
ership. The existence of small towns 
has helped to contribute the necessary 
balances to check against the political 
and economic extremes and excesses in 
one direction or another which have 
plagued and destroyed other govern- 
ments and countries. 

The small towns of America provide 
the stabilizing forces. They are the 
bastions for producing the freedoms of 
Americans at home and for preserving 
the great institutions of private owner- 
ship and competitive enterprise which 
have teamed up to make America great 
and to keep it strong. 

It follows, then, our Nation’s welfare 
depends on the reservoir of strength 
which comes from our small towns and 
rural areas. It is only good business to 
keep them strong and to preserve them 
in the American tradition. 

It is my hope that the leadership of 
the Senate will place S. 3140 on its leg- 
islative calendar for early action. I am 
confident the Senate will approve it, and 
that it can do much toward preserving 
and promoting that great American in- 
stitution known as the small town of 
rural America. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is a 
pleasure for me to be associated with 
my distinguished senior colleague in the 
presentation of this bill to the Senate. 
The place of the small town in America 
has never been better stated than it was 
in a poem by Badger Clark, our poet 
laureate in South Dakota, who passed 
away a few years ago. 

I should like unanimous permission to 
insert that poem at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMALL Town 
(By Badger Clark) 
The circling cones of bison hide, 

That made the village of the Sioux, 
Rose near as high, spread near as wide, 

O little western town, as you! 


But small-town skylines all are great, 
And small-town air is clear and sweet, 

And small-town folk are friend and mate, 
Not flitting shadows on the street. 


No smoke of factories uprolis; 
No market roars with shouted bids. 
The small town’s finest fruit is souls; 
Its prize commodity is kids. 


For while the city struts in pride, 
And trumpets far its loud renown, 
The men who govern, there, and guide, 
Are children of the little town. 


That is the small town’s latent power— 
Some name upon its schoolroom page, 
The future hero of the hour, 
The future glory of an age. 


*’Twas always so; ‘twill always be— 

Small town, the great folks’ starting place, 
Asmall-town boy in Galilee 

Re-routed all the human race. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Badger 
Clark points out in this poem that it 
was from the small town of Galilee that 
came He who rerouted the entire human 
race. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his very important contribution, as well 
as his cosponsorship of the proposed 
legislation. 

I also appreciate the fine help we have 
had from the assistant majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], in supporting this measure. 

Badger Clark was indeed a great 
American. His poem was read around 
the world. I think it is most appropriate 
that the poem be published at the point 
in the Recorp suggested by my colleague. 





UNITED STATES AGAINST LOUIS 
SHOMER—APPEARANCE OF CER- 
TAIN SENATE EMPLOYEES AS 
WITNESSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary (Mr. Eastianp], I 
report three original resolutions and ask 
unanimous consent for their immediate 
consideration. 

From the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York there have been issued and served 
subpenas ad testificandum and duces 
tecum to Elizabeth McGill, chief clerk, 
of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, and Jo- 
seph A. Davis, chief clerk, Committee 
on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, to appear, 
produce certain papers, and testify in 
the pending case of United States vy. 
Louis Shomer (C 153-26). 

There has also been issued and served 
from the same District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York, a subpena ad testificandum 
to Peter N. Chumbris, minority counsel, 
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of the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, and formerly as- 
sociate counsel of the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Sen- 
ate, in the above-mentioned case which 
is now pending. 

The appearance of these witnesses 
concerns certain testimony, under oath, 
which was taken during the course of 
hearings conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
New York, N.Y., during May and June 
1955. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to these three resolutions so that 
the persons named may appear and 
testify in the scheduled trial of United 
States against Louis Shomer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The first resolution will be read, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 322) as follows: 


Whereas in the case of the United States 
v. Louis Shomer (C 153-26) pending in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, a subpena 
ad testificandum and a subpena duces tecum 
was issued upon application of S. Hazard 
Gillespie, Jr., United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York and addressed 
to Elizabeth McGill, Chief Clerk of the Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, directing her to ap- 
pear as a witness before the said Court and 
to bring with her certain papers in the pos- 
session and under the control of the Senate 
of the United States, and to give testimony 
which may relate to matters which are in 
the possession and under the control of the 
Senate, and 

Whereas said subcommittee held hearings 
in New York, New York, on May 24, 26, 31, 
and June 9 and 18, 1955; and 

Whereas said case is the trial of an indict- 
ment alleging that Louis Shomer on May 26 
and May 31, 1955, committed perjury, in 
violation of title 18, United States Code, 
section 1621, in testifying before said sub- 
committee at hearings held in New York, 
New York, on May 31, 1955: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate no evidence under the control of or 
in the possession of the Senate of the United 
States (which possession and control ex- 
tends to evidence in the possession or under 
the control of any committee or subcommit- 
tee of said Senate) can, by the mandate of 
process of the ordinary courts of justice, be 
taken from such control or possession ex- 
cept by its permission; and be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order or process of a court or of a judge and 
for or of any legal officer charged with the 
administration of the orders or processes of 
such court or judge that documentary evi- 
dence in the possession of or under the con- 
trol of the Senate is needful for use in any 
court of justice or before any judge or any 
legal officer for the promotion of justice the 
Senate will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of the Senate; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order or process of a court or of a judge 
thereof, or of any legal officer charged with 
the administration of the orders or processes 
of such court or judge that testimony of an 
employee of the Senate is needful for use 

y court of justice or before any judge 
such legal officer for the promotion of 


justice and further, when it appears that 
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such testimony may involve matters under 
the control of or in the possession of the 
Senate, the Senate will take such order there- 
on as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of 
the Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That Elizabeth McGill, chief 
clerk of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, United States Senate, be, and 
she hereby is, authorized, in response to the 
aforementioned subpenas to attend at the 
trial of such case at the date and time speci- 
fied in said subpenas or at an adjourned 
date and time and to testify and to answer 
such questions as may be put to her, and 
in the giving of her testimony she be, and 
she hereby is, specifically authorized to tes- 
tify as to matters which are or have been 
in the possession or under the control of 
the Senate of the United States and which 
are deemed by the court to be material and 
relevant; and be it further 

Resolved, That said Elizabeth McGill, be 
and she hereby is specifically authorized at 
said trial to produce and identify copies of, 
and testify as to the preparation, receipt, 
filing, transmission and whereabouts of, 
documents which are or have been in the 
possession or under the control of the Sen- 
ate of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That in accordance with the 
privileges of the Senate and established Sen- 
ate practice designed to prevent loss of 
documents and interference with Senate 
business, no original document in the pos- 
session or under the control of the Senate 
shall be removed from its place of filing or 
custody for production at said trial: Pro- 
vided, however, That any original documents 
in the possession or under the control of the 
Senate, which have been deemed material 
and relevant by the court may be inspected 
and/or copied by said court or any of its 
agents or officers, or the proper parties to the 
proceedings; at their usual place of custody; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a re- 
spectful answer to the subpenas afore- 
mentioned. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 322) was considered and 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The next resolution will be read, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 323), as follows: 


Whereas, in the case of the United States 
v. Louis Shomer (C 153-26) pending in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, a subpena 
ad testificandum and a subpena duces tecum 
was issued upon application of S. Hazard 
Gillespie, Jr., United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York, and addressed 
to Joseph A. Davis, chief clerk of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Sen- 
ate, directing him to appear as a witness 
before the said court and to bring with him 
certain papers in the possession and under 
the control of the Senate of the United 
States, and to give testimony which may re- 
late to matters which are in the possession 
and under the control of the Senate; and 

Whereas a Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, of said Committee on 
the Judiciary, held hearings in New York, 
New York, on May 24, 26, 31 and June 9 and 
18, 1955; and 

Whereas said case is the trial of an indict- 
ment alleging that Louis Shomer on May 26 
and May 31, 1955, committed perjury, in 
violation of Title 18, United States Code, 
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Section 1621, in testifying before said sub. 
committee at hearings held in New York 
New York, on May 26 and May 31, 1955: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate no evidence under the control of or 
in the possession of the Senate of the Uniteq 
States (which possession and control ex- 
tends to evidence in the possession or under 
the control of any committee or subcom- 
mittee of the Senate) can, by the mandate 
of process of the ordinary courts of justice, 
be taken from such control or possession 
except by its permission; and be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order or process of a court or of a judge and 
for or of any legal officer charged with the 
administration of the orders or processes 
of such court or judge that documentary 
evidence in the possession of or under the 
control of the Senate is needful for use in 
any court of justice or before any judge or 
any legal officer for the promotion of justice 
the Senate will take such order thereon as 
will promote the ends of justice consistently 
with the privileges and rights of the Senate; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order or process of a court or of a 
thereof, or of any legal officer charged with 
the administration of the orders or processes 
of such court or judge that testimony of an 
employee of the Senate is needful for use 
in any court of justice or before any judge 
or such legal officer for the promotion of 
justice and further, when it appears that 
such testimony may involve matters under 
the control of or in the possession of the 
Senate, the Senate will take such order 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
consistently with the privileges and rights 
of the Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That Joseph A. Davis, chief 
clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, be, and he hereby is, 
authorized, in response to the aforemen- 
tioned subpenas to attend at the trial of 
such case at the date and time specified in 
said subpenas or at an adjourned date and 
time and to testify and to answer such 
questions as may be put to him, and in the 
giving of his testimony he be, and he hereby 
is, specifically authorized to testify as to 
matters which are or have been in the pos- 
session or under the control of the Senate 
of the United States and which are deemed 
by the court to be material and relevant; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That said Joseph A. Davis be, 
and he hereby is specifically authorized at 
said trial to produce and identify copies of, 
and testify as to the preparation, receipt, 
filing, transmission and whereabouts of, 
documents which are or have been in the 
possession or under the control of the 
Senate of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That in accordance with the 
privileges of the Senate and established 
Senate practice designed to prevent loss of 
documents and interference with Senate 
business, no original document in the pos- 
session or under the control of the Senate 
shall be removed from its place of filing or 
custody for production at said trial: Pro- 
vided, however, That any original documents 
in the possession or under the control of the 
Senate, which have been deemed material 
and relevant by the court may be inspected 
and/or copied by said court or any of its 
agents or Officers, or the proper parties to the 
proceedings, at their usual place of custody; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as & re- 
spectful answer to the subpenas afore- 
mentioned. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 323) was considered and 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The third resolution will be read, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 324), as follows: 


Whereas in the case of the United States 
y. Louis Shomer pending in the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, docket number C 153-26, 
asubpena ad testificandum was issued upon 

lication of S. Hazard Gillespie, Jr., United 
States attorney for the southern district 
of New York and addressed to Peter N. 
Chumbris, minority counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly and Antitrust Legisla- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
States Senate, and formerly associate 
counsel of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, United States Senate, direct- 
ing him to appear as a witness before the 
said court and to give testimony which may 
relate to matters which are in the posses- 
sion and under the control of the Senate; and 

Whereas said Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency held hearings in New 
York, New York, on May 24, 26, 31 and June 
9 and 18, 1955; and 

Whereas, said case is the trial of an in- 
dictment alleging that Louis Shomer on or 
about May 26 and 31, 1955, committed per- 
jury in violation of title 18, United States 
Code, section 1621, in testifying before said 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency at hearings held in New York, 
New York, on May 26 and 31, 1955: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the 
Senate no evidence under the control and in 
the possession of the Senate of the United 
States (which possession and control extends 
to evidence in the possession or under the 
control of any committee or subcommittee 
of the Senate), can, by the mandate of 
process of the ordinary courts of justice, be 
taken from such control or possession except 
by its permission; and be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order or process of a court or of a judge 
thereof or of any legal officer charged with 
the administration of the orders or processes 
of such court or judge that testimony of an 
employee of the Senate is needful for use in 
any court of justice or before any judge or 
any legal officer for the promotion of justice 
and further, when it appears that such 
testimony may involve matters under the 
control of or in the possession of the Sen- 
ate, the Senate will take such order thereon 
as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of 
the Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That Peter N. Chumbris be, and 
he hereby is, authorized, in response to the 
aforementioned subpena, to attend at the 
trial of said case at the date and time speci- 
fled in said subpena or at an adjourned 
date and time, and to testify and to answer 
such questions as may be put to him, and in 
the giving of his testimony he be, and he 
hereby is, specifically authorized to testify 
concerning matters (documentary or other- 
wise) which are or have been under the 
Control of, or in the possession of, the Sen- 
ate of the United States and which are 
deemed by the court to be material and 
relevant; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
nent be transmitted to the said court as a 
respectful answer 
fom to the subpena afore- 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the present 
on of the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 324) was considered and 
agreed to. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

8S. 3571. A bill to incorporate the Metro- 
politan Police Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

8S. 3572. A bill to permit the State of Ne- 
braska to modify the agreement heretofore 
entered into by it pursuant to section 218 
of the Social Security Act so as to exclude 
service performed within such State by jus- 
tices of the peace and constables, and to 
provide for social security coverage of cer- 
tain justices of the peace and constables as 
self-employed individuals; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

8.3573. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 to provide for the further use of foreign 
currencies acquired thereunder for certain 
foreign expenses requisite to participation 
by foreign nations in trade fairs in the 
United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

8S. 3574. A bill to strengthen the enforce- 
ment provisions of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act and extend the duration 
of the authorization of grants for State 
water pollution control programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Flemming, setting forth what the bill 
which I have introduced today will do 
in extending and amending certain pro- 
visions of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your 
consideration a draft of a bill to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th 
Cong.) approved July 9, 1956. This bill has 
four principal objectives: 

1. To strengthen State and interstate 
water pollution control programs; 

2. To make more effective assistance to 
municipalities in the construction of neces- 
sary sewage treatment works; 

3. To provide for more effective prevention 
and control of water pollution caused by 
Federal installations; and 

4. To strengthen the role of the Federal 
Government in abating pollution of inter- 
state waters. 

To carry out these objectives, the bill 
would make the following changes in the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act: 

Extend, for an additional 5 years, the pro- 
vision for Federal grants to State and inter- 
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state water pollution control agencies for 
administration of their programs; 

Make it possible for several communities 
to get individual Federal grants and use these 
funds in the construction of a single joint 
sewage treatment facility; 

Make all interstate navigable waters and 
coastal waters subject to Federal abatement 
enforcement authority whether or not there 
is a showing of interstate pollution if abate- 
ment action is requested by a State or a 
municipality with the concurrence oi the 
State, and authorize the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to issue final orders 
in enforcement actions; 

Make discharges from Federal installations 
subject to administrative findings and rec- 
ommendations in Federal water pollution 
abatement actions conducted by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(We also propose a clarifying amendment 
in section 12, which preserves existing func- 
tions of other Federal agencies in the water 
pollution control field.) 

The proposed amendments will, we believe, 
provide an improved statutory base for the 
Federal-State water pollution control and 
abatement program. They contain our legis- 
lative recommendations for strengthening 
the enforcement provisions of the act in ac- 
cordance with the President’s 1961 budget 
message and his message dated February 22, 
1960, returning H.R. 8610 to the Congress 
without his approval. 

Before explaining in greater detail the pur- 
pose and effect of these amendments, I believe 
it would be helpful to put them in a perspec- 
tive of the development of the present 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act and the 
programs of water pollution control in which 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has been engaged under this law. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL LEGISLATION 


The first specific Federal water pollution 
control legislation was enacted in the 1890's 
primarily for preventing impediments to 
navigation. The Public Health Service Act of 
1912 contained provisions authorizing inves- 
tigations of water pollution related to disease. 
The Oil Pollution Act of 1912 was directed to 
control oil discharges in coastal waters caus- 
ing damage to aquatic life, harbors and 
docks, and recreational facilities. 

Comprehensive water pollution control 
legislation was nearly enacted by the 74th 
Congress in 1936. Legislation was enacted by 
the 75th Congress in 1938 but vetoed by the 
President because of technical defects. 
Again in 1940, the 76th Congress narrowly 
missed passing such legislation. 

No further serious efforts were made to 
advance water pollution control legislation 
until 1947 because of World War IL. 

The 80th Congress enacted and on June 30, 
1948, the President signed the first legisla- 
tion in the history of the Federal Govern- 
ment which provided for a comprehensive 
Federal, State, and local cooperative ap- 
proach with respect to water pollution con- 
trol. 

The Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 
(Public Law 845, 80th Cong.) was enacted 
as temporary, experimental legislation which 
was to be reviewed after a trial period (5 
years) and revised on the basis of experi- 
ence. It was extended for an additional 
3-year period to June 30, 1956, by Public Law 
579, 82d Congress. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that the Congress enact permanent 
comprehensive Federal water pollution con- 
trol legislation. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare prepared and sub- 
mitted such legislation, and after study and 
debate by both Houses, the 84th Congress 
enacted Public Law 660, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, which was essen- 
tially an improvement and extension on a 
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permanent basis of the 1948 act. In large 
measure, the Congress adopted the recom- 
mendations of this Department. 

The basic policy of the 1948 act was de- 
clared by the Congress “to recognize, pre- 
serve, and protect the primary responsibili- 
ties and rights of the States in controlling 
water pollution * * *.” The Congress de- 
clared the same basic policy in subsection 
1(a) of the 1956 act, viz “to recognize, pre- 
serve, and protect the primary responsibili- 
ties and rights of States in preventing and 
controlling water pollution * * *.” This 
policy is underlined in subsection 1(b) 
which provides that “Nothing in this act 
shall be construed as impairing or in any 
manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of 
the States with respect to the water (in- 
cluding boundary waters) of such States.” 

This basic policy is reflected in the prin- 
cipal programs provided both in the 1948 
act and the improved, permanent 1956 act 
and has been faithfully followed in the ad- 
ministration of these programs. 


PROGRAMS UNDER 1948 (PUBLIC LAW 845) AND 
1956 (PUBLIC LAW 660) ACTS 


The principal programs under the 1948 act, 
together with the improvements effected by 
the 1956 act, and a statement of the record 
of accomplishments in their administration 
is set forth below. 

1. Collection and dissemination of 
information 


Public Law 845 directed the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to prepare and publish reports of studies, 
research, etc., made under the act. Public 
Law 660 broadened this duty to cover the 
collection and dissemination of all informa- 
tion, including basic data on chemical, phys- 
ical, and biological water quality, relating to 
water pollution and its prevention and con- 
trol. 

A national water quality network was 
established in 1957 to determine present 
pollution conditions and long-term trends 
in water quality improvement or deteriora- 
tion. Seventy-two of the projected 300 
sampling stations needed to provide reason- 
able water quality intelligence on interstate 
streams have been established, and results 
are evaluated and published annually. 

National inventories of municipal and in- 
dustrial waste facilities have been published 
and scheduled for updating at 5-year inter- 
vals. An inventory of municipal water sup- 
plies in communities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion has been published and one for commu- 
nities under 25,000 population is nearly com- 
pleted. These are scheduled for updating at 
5- and 2-year intervals respectively. These 
inventories show status and needs for water 
supply and waste treatment facilities. Con- 
tract award data are collected and published 
annually and serve as a measure of progress 
in meeting needs. Basic data are being re- 
corded by modern machine tabulating meth- 
ods to be quickly available to water resources 
agencies and others. 


2. Research 


Authority was conferred by Public Law 845 
for undertaking and supporting research in 
problems of water pollution control with em- 
phasis on industrial waste. 

Although resources were limited under 
Public Law 845, several research break- 
throughs were made. An example is the de- 
velopment of the sewage oxidation pond 
which has proved to be an efficient but inex- 
pensive sewage treatment method for the 
smaller municipalities and communities. 
Other examples are the development of the 
dissolved oxygen analyzer and the carbon 
filter technique. The former is the first con- 


tinuous recording instrument of its kind, 
vitally needed in stream studies and surveil- 
lance. The latter technique has greatly 
helped to further our knowledge of minute 
quantities of new organic pollutants in water. 
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Industrial waste guides were prepared for 
major industries for their use in water pol- 
lution prevention and control. 

Public Law 660 broadened the authority to 
conduct and support research by including 
prevention as well as control of water pollu- 
tion and by adding authority to make grants 
for research and training projects and 
demonstrations to public and private agen- 
cies including universities and other quali- 
fied institutions and to establish and main- 
tain research fellowships. 

The water supply and water pollution re- 
search program has been substantially ex- 
panded under Public Law 660. Significant 
progress has been made through the applica- 
tion of the engineering, chemistry, physics, 
microbiological, biological, and related sci- 
ences to the problems of water supply and 
pollution control. An example is a greatly 
enlarged arsenal of tools now available for 
detecting new synthetic contaminants and 
their pollution characteristics and effects. 
Another is the initiation of a major research 
effort to develop entirely new processes for 
removing much more of the pollutants from 
waste waters than is possible by existing 
methods. The success of this latter project 
is of utmost importance with respect to the 
problem of increasing pollution and the need 
to reuse water over and over to supply 
demands. 


3. Technical assistance 


Authority was conferred by Public Law 845 
for giving technical assistance to State and 
interstate water pollution control agencies. 

The program of technical assistance to 
State and interstate agencies took the form 
of stream surveys, biological investigations, 
special studies of industrial wastes, solu- 
tion of complex pollution problems, and 
the loan of engineering specialists to States 
to assist in water resources studies. 

Public Law 660 broadened the authority 
for technical assistance to State and inter- 
state agencies to include authority to pro- 
vide training in technical matters, and to 
make grants-in-aid to public and private 
agencies for training and demonstration 
projects, and to contract with these agencies 
for such projects. 

Technical assistance to State and inter- 
state agencies has been widely expanded 
under Public Law 660, including technical 
training of their personnel. With the im- 
proved State programs that have been 
strengthened by Federal program grants, it 
has been possible for the Public Health 
Service to put more of its resources into 
the larger problems requiring assistance. 
These projects have included full-scale river 
studies, laboratory evaluations, special in- 
dustrial waste studies, and assignment of 
specialized technical personnel to water pol- 
lution control agencies. 


4. Program grants 


Authority was conferred by Public Law 
845 for assistance to State and interstate 
water pollution control agencies in the form 
of grants for industrial waste studies. Un- 
der Public Law 845, the appropriation au- 
thorization was limited to $1 million per 
annum and funds were made available only 
for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Public Law 660 recast and broadened this 
authority to make grants for 5 years to State 
and interstate agencies to assist them in 
meeting costs of establishing and main- 
taining adequate water pollution prevention 
and control programs including cost of train- 
ing personnel and administration of pro- 
grams in accordance with effective, compre- 
hensive plans, subject to review and ap- 
proval by the Surgeon General. The annual 
appropriation authorization was increased 
from $1 million to $3 million. 

Program grants to State and interstate 
agencies have served the purpose of im- 
proving and strengthening their water pollu- 
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tion control programs, and stimulating in- 


creased State appropriations. Since 1956 
the level of State appropriations has in- 
creased from $4.2 million to $7.6 million for 
fiscal year 1960. Federal appropriations for 
this purpose were $2 million in fiscal year 
1957 and have been $3 million each for fisca] 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

State and interstate agencies have in- 
creased their technical and supporting staffs 
by nearly 50 percent. They have been able 
to initiate or expand pollution surveys, re- 
search, basic data collection, and more ag- 
gressive enforcement of State laws. Grants 
have made possible the purchase of major 
items of field and laboratory equipment 
needed to support the expanding programs. 


5. Construction grants 


Authority was conferred by Public Law 
845 to make loans to States and municipali- 
ties to help finance the construction of sew- 
age treatment plants. 

In one respect Public Law 660 went beyond 
the recommendations of the administration 
by providing for Federal grants to localities 
to pay part of the cost of constructing 
municipal sewage treatment works. This 
construction grants program supplanted the 
loan program in the 1948 act for which no 
funds had ever been appropriated by the 
Congress. 

As of March 31, 1960, a total of 2,082 Fed- 
eral grant offers to municipalities have been 
made in support of projects costing an esti- 
mated $1.016 billion. The Federal grant 
offers totaled $175 million contrasted with 
local commitments of $841 million, showing 
a local-to-Federal dollar participation ratio 
of 4.8 to 1. 

6. Comprehensive planning 


Authority was conferred by Public Law 
845 and continued by Public Law 660 for the 
development of comprehensive plans for 
water pollution control by major water 
drainage basins in cooperation with State 
and interstate agencies, municipalities and 
industries. 

Under Public Law 845 the Public Health 
Service published 71 water pollution control 
program reports on river basins that were 
cooperatively prepared with the appropriate 
State agencies. These reports covered all of 
the major drainage basins of the country and 
are serving as the framework for the devel- 
opment of comprehensive water pollution 
control plans. 

Under Public Law 660 the Public Health 
Service has expanded its initiation of major 
special project activities and initiated the 
development of comprehensive water pol- 
lution control plans. An expansion of these 
important activities had been recommended 
strongly by committees advisory to the Pub- 
lic Health Service and by supporters of water 
pollution control. 

At present 24 special projects are under 
way and these studies cover such problems 
as land management practices affecting water 
quality, the effect of water resource projects 
and other construction on water quality and 
use, insecticide hazards, water evaporation 
control, radioactive pollution, development of 
master regional plans for water supply and 
waste disposal, and many others. 

In addition, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has agreed with the 
Department of the Army to cooperate in the 
administration of the Water Supply Act of 
1958 by determining municipal and indus- 
trial water supply requirements over the 
next 50 years and the economic value there- 
of in connection with authorized Corps of 
Engineer construction projects. Ten re- 
quests for such determinations have been 
complied with and work in connection with 
46 other construction projects is proceeding. 


7. Interstate compacts 


Authority was conferred by Public Law 845 
and continued by Public Law 660 to promote 
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interstate cooperation in water pollution 
control through encouragement of interstate 


cal assistance has been given in the 
development, negotiation, and consideration 
py the Congress of seven interstate compacts, 
as follows: 

Water Pollution Compacts 

Klamath River Basin compact—California 
and Oregon. Congressional approval, Public 
Law 856-222, August 30, 1957. 

Tennessee River Basin compact—States eli- 
gible: Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 

States which have enacted the com- 
pact: Tennessee, Mississippi, and Kentucky. 
onal approval, Public Law 85-734, 

August 28, 1958. 

Columbia interstate compact—States eli- 
gible: Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Still in 

of negotiation. Latest proposal is to 
emphasize water pollution control. 
Water Resources Compacts With Minor Pro- 
visions on Water Pollution Control 

Bear River compact—Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Congressional approval, Public 
Law 85-348, March 17, 1958. 

Wabash Valley compact—Indiana and Il- 
linois. Congressional approval, Public Law 
86-375, September 23, 1959. 

Northeastern water and related land re- 
sources compact—States eligible: Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
have enacted the compact: Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. Bills for congressional approval intro- 
duced in this session. 

Great Lakes Basin compact—Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. New York and 
Ohio have not yet enacted the compact. 
Bills for congressional approval pending in 
this session. 

8. Improvement of State laws 

Authority was conferred by Public Law 
85 and continued by Public Law 660 to 
encourage the enactment of better State laws 
governing water pollution control. 

In 1949 the Public Health Service de- 
veloped a suggested model water pollution 
control law in cooperation with the Council 
of State Governments and with State and 
interstate water pollution authorities which 
was published in 1950. Its purpose was to 
encourage uniform State water pollution 
control legislation. While Public Law 845 
was in effect, 28 States passed new legisla- 
tion or modified existing statutes; 7 more 
States have taken such action since Public 
Law 660 was enacted. 

9. Research and training facility 

Authority was conferred by Public Law 845 
for the construction of facilities for re- 
search and study of water pollution and 
taining of personnel for water pollution 


work. 

The Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center was completed and placed in opera- 
tion in 1953. It is the largest and finest 
research facility of its kind in the world. 


10. Advisory board 

A water pollution control advisory board 
was established within the Public Health 
Service by Public Law 845 to review its 
Policies and programs under the act and to 
recommendations to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The board has held seven meetings 
since being reconstituted under Public Law 
660 and has made many substantive recom- 
mendations to the Surgeon General and a 
report to the President in 1958. Its next 
on te ee to be held at the Rob- 
eering Center in 

ou im tary Engineering 
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Measures Against Pollution of Interstate 
Waters 


In addition to the principal programs dis- 
cussed above, both Public Law 845 and Pub- 
lic Law 660 established a role for the Federal 
Government to take action to abate pollu- 
tion of interstate waters. 

The enforcement provisions of Public Law 
845 were considered to be so weak as to be 
ineffective, and opinion corroborated in the 
statement of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in 1955 when funds for enforcement 
activities were denied. Indeed, only one en- 
forcement action was undertaken under 
Public Law 845 when, on the basis of sur- 
veys, findings and reports, and informal re- 
quests for assistance from the State water 
pollution control agencies of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, the Surgeon General initiated 
enforcement action in the Corney River 
Basin involving these two States. Although 
this case was successfully completed under 
the provisions of Public Law 845 in 1957, 
this result was doubtless somewhat in- 
duced by the enactment of the new en- 
forcement provisions of Public Law 660. 

In Public Law 660 the provisions dealing 
with the Federal enforcement role were re- 
vised to make more effective the Federal role 
in abating interstate pollution. An accel- 
erated interstate enforcement program was 
initiated under Public Law 660. Enforcement 
actions have been taken in 11 interstate pol- 
lution situations, 7 on the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s initiative and 4 at the request of 
1 or more States, and these required 11 
formal conferences and 2 public hearings. 
These actions were taken to abate pollution 
in 4,000 miles of interstate streams. It is 
estimated that the remedial measures agreed 
upon at the conferences and required by 
findings of the public hearings will include 
the construction of at least $500 million 
worth of waste treatment facilities. 


Detailed Statement of Legislative 
Recommendations 


Now, after more than 3 years of operating 
experience under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, we have certain suggestions and 
modifications which would further improve 
the program. 

To strengthen State and interstate water 
pollution control programs 

Section 5 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act authorizes appropriation of sums 
up to $3 million annually, for a period of 5 
years, for grants to State or interstate water 
pollution control agencies to assist them in 
meeting the costs of establishing and main- 
taining adequate measures for the preven- 
tion and control of water pollution. Author- 
ity for appropriation of these grant funds 
expires on June 30, 1961. 

As we have stated earlier, in the almost 4 
years these Federal grants have been in op- 
eration they have stimulated and encouraged 
significant progress in State and interstate 
water pollution control programs. Among 
the effects of these grants on State programs 
have been increased appropriations, technical 
and su staff, water quality monitor- 
ing activities (including some radiological 
surveillance now performed by about half 
the States), stepped-up enforcement, and 
expanded research. 

Despite this progress, the current State and 
interstate expenditure rate of $10.6 million 
(inclusive of Federal grant funds) must be 
increased in order to make a significant im- 
pact on the Nation's pollution problem in 
the next decade. Lack of current data on the 
condition of waters in most of the States, in- 
formation on industrial wastes, and new 
control techniques, as well as the qualified 
personnel to carry them out, remain serious 
problems. 

Continued Federal financial support of 
State and interstate water pollution control 
Programs is essential to consolidate and 
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build upon the gains stimulated by the first 
Withdrawal 


recommend amendment of section 5(a) of 

the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 

extend for another 5 years the appropri- 
ation authority for State and interstate 
agency program grants. 

To make more effective assistance to munici- 
palities in the construction of necessary 
sewage treatment works 
In order to facilitate multimunicipal 

projects, we recommend an amendment to 

section 6 (which authorizes grants to a 

State, municipality, or intermunicipal or in- 

terstate agency for the construction of nec- 

essary sewage treatment works), to apply 
the present ceiling of 30 percent of the esti- 
mated cost of a project, or $250,000, sepa- 
rately in the case of a project serving more 
than one municipality, to each municipal- 
ity’s share of such project (as determined 
by the Surgeon General on a reasonable and 

equitable basis) . 

We also suggest amendment of subsection 
(c) of section 6 to permit reallocation of 
construction grant funds that are not obli- 
gated for the construction of approved proj- 
ects within 18 months. The is that 
these funds would then be reallotted to 
States which were in a position to go for- 
ward (during the 6 months that the grant 
funds remained available) with projects 
that had been approved by the State water 
pollution control agency. Such reallocation 
authority would improve the construction 
grant program by assuring use of the full 
amount appropriated for this purpose each 
year. 


To provide for more effective prevention and 
control of water pollution caused by Fed- 
eral installations 


Section 9 of the present act gives con- 
gressional recognition to the importance of 
cooperation on the part of Federal installa- 
tions in preventing or controlling pollution 
of waters into which such installations dis- 
charge polluting matter. In order to empha- 
size congressional endorsement of the policy 
that the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate fully and responsibility in cases 
where the enforcement provisions of the Fed- 
eral act are invoked, it is recommended that 
section 9 of the act be amended to provide 
that summaries of conferences 
pursuant to section 8(c)(3) shall include 
references to discharges from Federal instal- 
lations, that notices of hearings pursuant to 
section 8(e) shall be sent to Federal agen- 
cies having jurisdiction over any property 
involved, and that findings and recom- 
mendations of the hearing board shall also 
include references to discharges from Fed- 
eral property which are contributing to pol- 
lution found by the boards. 


To strengthen the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in abating pollution of interstate 
waters 
We have carried out the enforcement pro- 

visions authorized by section 8 of the Federal 

Water Pollution Control Act in a vigorous 

manner and are happy to report that the 

results of this Federal-State water pollution 
control activity have been gratifying. Many 
complex problems of long duration have 
proved amenable to solution by the enforce- 
ment procedure provided by the Federal act. 

Based on experience with this procedure, we 

recommend strengthening these enforcement 

provisions. 

The enforcement procedures outlined in 
section 8 of the act provide a mechanism 
for br into play the combined 
strengths of State water pollution control 
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agencies, interstate agencies, and the Federal 
Government. In harmony with the policy 
declaration of the act, this Federal-State 
cooperative enforcement program is charac- 
terized by its use of conferences and public 
hearings to achieve full investigation and 
a thorough understanding by all interested 
agencies of the nature and extent of pol- 
lution problems and the remedial action 
required. Ample opportunity for action by 
State control agencies is provided for at 
appropriate stages of these procedures. 

These procedures are now authorized only 
for cases of pollution which are damaging 
to health or welfare of persons in a State 
other than a State of origin, and they can 
be set in motion either by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, on his own initiative, or by a request 
addressed to the Surgeon General by a State 
Governor, or a State water pollution control 
agency. 

Our first recommendation for the amend- 
ment of section 8 would make these pro- 
cedures available also whenever there is pol- 
lution affecting legitimate uses of the wa- 
ters of any navigable interstate stream, 
whether or not there is interstate pollution. 
Federal jurisdiction in this kind of pollution 
situation, however, would be exercised only 
upon request by the State (or, as explained 
below, a municipality) and then only when 
the interference with legitimate uses is 
judged to be of sufficient significance to 
require the initiation of enforcement pro- 
cedures. Such an extension of Federal au- 
thority could serve to improve serious pol- 
lution situations which are also of great 
national importance although not endan- 
gering the health or welfare of persons in 
a State other than that in which the dis- 
charge originates. Inclusion of navigable 
interstate waters within the scope of the 
water pollution enforcement procedures is 
consistent with constitutional authority over 
these waterways. 

Our second recommendation for improv- 
ing enforcement procedures is to provide a 
mechanism for the initiation of such proce- 
dures by a municipality adversely affected by 
pollution. This avenue for remedial action 
should, however, we believe, be limited to sit- 
uations in which the Governor or State wa- 
ter pollution control agency has concurred 
in the municipality’s request to the Surgeon 
General. Statutory recognition of the vital 
interests of municipalities in pollution 
abatement problems—and of the propriety of 
their setting in motion all the normal Fed- 
eral-State enforcement procedures—would 
encourage active participation by municipal 
government agencies without detracting 
from the responsibilities of State pollution 
control agencies. Accordingly, with that 
qualification of State concurrence, we recom- 
mend inclusion of the governing bodies of 
municipalities in section 8(c), which specifies 
the agencies which may request action by 
the Surgeon General. 

In addition, we recommend clarifying and 
strengthening the Secretary’s role in the en- 
forcement process by providing that the find- 
ings and recommendations of the hearing 
boards (after the public hearing now author- 
ized by section 8) shall be the Secretary’s 
findings and recommendations except to the 
extent modified by him and by providing for 
issuance of an order (instead of a notice) by 
him for abatement of any pollution found to 
exist. To afford adequate protection for the 
parties in interest, provision is made for 
appeal from the order to be taken within 60 
days to the U.S. Court of Appeals; the court’s 
review would be on the record and these 
provisions of the draft bill are consistent 
with the judicial review provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. Jurisdiction 


of civil actions brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the request of the Secretary, to en- 
force any order issued by the Secretary or by 
a U.S. Court of Appeals would be vested in 
the U.S. district courts. 
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Finally, the draft bill would amend the 
definition of “interstate waters” in section 
1l(e) of the present act so as to include 
all waters which flow across or form a part 
of State boundaries. Coastal waters would be 
specifically included within the definition. 

The draft bill would also amend section 
12 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to mention specifically the Atomic Energy 
Commission as one of the Federal agencies 
whose functions with respect to water pollu- 
tion would not be superseded or limited by 
the act. 

I would appreciate it if you would be good 
enough to refer the enclosed draft bill to the 
appropriate committee for consideration. 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, there is enclosed a statement of 
cost estimates and personnel requirements 
which would be entailed by enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

Bureau of Budget advises that enactment 
of this legislation would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3575. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
Pployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as to 
eliminate any discrimination against married 
female employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3576. A bill for the relief of Imre To- 
kodi, Piroska Tokodi, and Eva Tokodi; and 

8.3577. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Clemente; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 106) concerning 
increased participation in international 
trade fairs and expositions, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
JAVITS, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


UNITED STATES V. LOUIS SHOMER— 
APPEARANCE OF CERTAIN SENATE 
EMPLOYEES AS WITNESSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD, for Mr. EASTLAND, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported three original resolutions, 
which were considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


S. Res. 322. Resolution to authorize Eliza- 
beth McGill, chief clerk of the Juvenile De- 
linquent Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to testify and produce certain 
records in the Federal court in the case of 
U.S. v. Louis Shomer; 

S. Res. 323. Resolution to authorize Joseph 
A. Davis, chief clerk of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to testify and produce certain 
records in the Federal court in the case of 
U.S. v. Louis Shomer; and 

S. Res. 324. Resolution to authorize Peter 
N. Chumbris, minority clerk of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to testify in the Federal 
court in the case of U.S. v. Louis Shomer. 





EXPOSITIONS FOR PEACE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. I know Members of the Senate 
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are anxious to pay tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

Mr. President, I am today introducing, 
for appropriate reference, proposed leg. 
islation which would provide for a sharp 
increase in the number of trade fairs held 
in the United States and for much 
greater U.S. participation in foreign. 
trade exhibits, as part of a new program 
called expositions for peace. The num- 
ber of trade fairs in which the Uniteq 
States would take part during the next 
18 months under the bill could be ex- 
panded from about 50, as presently 
planned, to at least 80, while the num- 
ber of foreign nations—about 25—ex-. 
pected to participate in three or four 
major U.S. fairs would be doubled, so 
that 50 foreign countries would exhibit 
in large and small fairs across the United 
States. 

The reviprocal nature of the fairs 
would be advanced by permitting coun- 
terpart funds to be used to defray some 
of the costs incurred outside the United 
States by foreign governments in con- 
nection with their participation in trade, 
industrial, agricultural, horticultural, 
and scientific fairs and exhibits staged 
in this country. 

The introduction of the proposed leg- 
islation comes during the week which 
President Eisenhower has proclaimed 
World Trade Week, immediately after 
the successful conclusion of the World 
Trade Fair at New York City’s Coliseum, 
which had some 3,000 exhibits displaying 
goods from 65 foreign countries. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3573) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 to provide for the fur- 
ther use of foreign currencies acquired 
thereunder for certain foreign expenses 
requisite to participation by foreign 
nations in trade fairs in the United 
States, introduced by Mr. JAVITs, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, since 
1954, when President Eisenhower 
launched U.S. participation in foreign 
trade fairs, U.S. exhibits have scored 
some notable successes—most recently in 
New Delhi at the agricultural fair which 
the President visited. There has been 
a significant strengthening of cultural 
and economic ties between us and the 
people of the host nation, while displays 
of U.S. goods have testified to our dedi- 
cation to peaceful pursuits and higher 
standards of living for peoples in less 
developed areas. 

We have already crossed the threshold 
into a new era in world trade, when U.S. 
businessmen must pioneer new outlets 
for their goods abroad, develop new 
products to attract oversea customers 
and actively support world trade in the 
United States and abroad which can help 
us to retain our status as the great com- 
mon marketplace for the free world. 
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The key to the vast expansion of trade 
opportunities so necessary to sustain eco- 
nomic growth in industrialized and less 
developed nations is a new program of 
expositions for peace, dependent upon 
the legislation I am proposing today. 
The resolution has four main objectives: 
First, to step up U.S. participation and 
encourage individuals and businesses to 
take part in the various types of fairs 
and expositions provided for in the In- 
ternational Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 and 
in the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954; second, to 
increase the number of U.S. trade fairs 
and expositions and encourage foreign 
exhibitors to arrange displays on a re- 
ciprocal basis, by making available to 
them technical, administrative, and fi- 
nancial assistance in part financed by 
counterpart funds; third, to encourage 
much more extensive participation in 
these fairs by U.S. labor-management, 
consumers, investors, and farmers; 
fourth, to use U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies resulting from mutual security 
and agricultural trade development pro- 
grams to promote more expositions for 
peace at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, I submit a concurrent 
resolution and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 106) concerning increased partici- 
pation in international trade fairs and 
expositions, submitted by Mr. Javits, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 

Whereas increased trade among nations 
is the key to sustained economic growth 
both for the industrialized and the less 
developed countries; 

Whereas the export trade of the United 
States represents a vital and necessary part 
of our economy and increased exports are 
vital for the elimination of the international 
balance of payments deficit which the United 
States is presently experiencing; 

Whereas international trade fairs have 
contributed greatly to the economic, and 
cultural ties among nations, have made the 
Peoples of the world better acquainted with 
each others’ productive capacity and eco- 
nomic capabilities and have strengthened 
communications and understanding among 
them; 

Whereas exhibitions at trade fairs abroad, 
supported in part by the Government of the 
United States, have helped greatly to project 
our true image to foreign peoples, proven 
important forces in the promotion of under- 
standing, and contributed substantially to 
the growth of trade between the United 
States and foreign nations; and 

Whereas there is substantial room for the 
expansion of these efforts for the increased 
promotion of U.S. products abroad and the 
products of friendly foreign nations here, 
and for U.S. participation in foreign trade 
fairs and the establishment of foreign trade 
fairs in this country, for the promotion of 
peace and economic well-being for all the 
peoples of the world; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), that it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the President of the United States, act- 
ing through the Departments of State and 

rce and through such other agencies 
as he may deem appropriate, should provide 
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for increased participation by the United 
States and by U.S. individuals and businesses 
in international trade fairs and expositions 
abroad, including trade, industrial, agricul- 
tural, horticultural, and scientific fairs, expo- 
sitions, and exhibits, participation in which 
is provided for in the International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act 
of 1956, as amended, and in the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 88d Con- 
gress) ; 

(2) encouragement be given to the in- 
creased establishment of trade fairs, exposi- 
tions, and exhibits in the United States by 
foreign governments, businesses, and other 
foreign exhibitors on a reciprocal basis, by 
making available to them technical, adminis- 
trative, and financial assistance through our 
missions abroad and through the appropri- 
ate use of any U.S. owned foreign currencies 
counterpart funds which may be available 
for such purposes; ? 

(3) U.S. business (including labor-manage- 
ment, consumers, investors, and farmers) 
both for the promotion of its own economic 
well-being and for the further dissemina- 
tion of the benefits of the free enterprise 
system, should participate in an increased 
extent in such international fairs, exposi- 
tions, and exhibits; and 

(4) the development of such international 
trade fairs and expositions and exhibits, both 
in the United States and abroad, should 
receive support through the use of US. 
owned foreign currency funds to the great- 
est extent compatible with other require- 
ments for such currencies so that these 
funds, resulting from mutual security and 
agricultural trade development programs, 
may result in continually increased trade 
opportunities and thus continually in- 
creased economic well-being for” all the 
nations of the world. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am introducing is to the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 and would author- 
ize the use of some of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars in counterpart funds 
now held in 60 countries to help defray 
costs requisite to participation in the 
fairs by foreign nations and other for- 
eign exhibitors. 

The balance of payments deficit of $7 
billion run up by the United States in the 
past 2 years came as an unexpected 
shock to many American businesses ac- 
customed to discounting their foreign 
competitors. Their reaction was quick, 
and so far this year U.S. exports are run- 
ning ahead of our sales abroad in early 
1959—but so are U.S. imports. We do 
not have a monopoly on ingenuity, new 
production methods, or attractive con- 
sumer items, but neither do our competi- 
tors monopolize initiative and good sales- 
manship. 

If under the expositions for peace 
program, the United States participated 
in some 80 to 90 international fairs in 
the next 18 months instead of in some 50 
exhibits as now planned, the increased 
promotion and sales of U.S. products 
abroad notwithstanding the increased 
sales here of goods from friendly foreign 
nations would furnish much needed as- 
surance that our imkalance in interna- 
tional payments will be reduced. 

A primary U.S. foreign policy objec- 
tive is to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism into the free world’s less developed 
areas, and it is their young industries 
which often have a very hard time sell- 
ing in foreign markets. The Soviet bloc 
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is competing actively in trade fairs, hav- 
ing participated in 433 exhibits in more 
than 50 countries of the free world be- 
tween 1957 and 1959, with the emphasis 
on expansion. From 123 fairs in 40 
countries 3 years ago, the bloc went to 
133 fairs in the same number of coun- 
tries in 1958 and to 177 fairs in 51 coun- 
tries last year. 

It is very important to us that the citi- 
zens of the less developed areas of the 
free world utilize the machinery of the 
private enterprise system to develop 
their economies so they can provide de- 
cent living standards for the average in- 
dividual and family. What better show- 
case can we find for the products of the 
U.S. private enterprise system than in 
international trade fairs on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain? And what better 
showcase can we provide the less de- 
veloped nations than the display of their 
products in the United States, partially 
financed through the use of counterpart 
funds? Businessmen from every State 
and almost every nation can come to buy, 
to sell, to see new goods, to get new mer- 
chandising ideas, and to form new as- 
sociations as these expositions spur for- 
eign trade and foster international peace 
and good will. 

Mr. President, I conclude upon this 
note: We have all been deeply moved 
by the situation in Paris and the break- 
up of the Summit Conference. I, for 
one, feel we are going to do two things 
now. First, we shall strengthen the 
United Nations and make it the forum 
for world negotiation which must now 
ensue. Second, we shall integrate the 
free world in a far more active and vig- 
orous way than we have before. 

I consider this effort in respect to 
trade fairs, Mr. President, to be a very 
important aspect to our program; a 
very important aspect of our new export 
drive, signaled by President Eisenhower ; 
a very important aspect in regard to 
redressing our imbalance of interna- 
tional payments. A demonstration of 
U.S. progress, I believe, is the only thing 
which will convince the Communist 
leadership of the Kremlin of the fact 
that the vital, dynamic, and successful 
character of the free world system 
makes it the superior system, and that 
if the Communists do not negotiate 
with us in an honest and sincere way 
what will happen is that their system 
rather than ours will go by the board. 





DEFINITION OF TERM “VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION FACILITIES’— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name of 

of the junior Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 

LonG] be added as an additional co- 

sponsor at the next printing of the bill 

(S. 2201) to amend section 601 of title 

38, United States Code, with respect to 

the definition of the term “Veterans’ 

Administration facilities,” introduced by 

me (for myself and Mr, GRUENING) on 

June 17, 1959. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON EASTPORT HARBOR, MAINE (S. 
DOC. NO. 98) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
6, 1960, from the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, 
on a review of report on Eastport Har- 
bor, Maine, requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate, adopted December 6, 1950. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate Document, 
with an illustration, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, our 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, will 
return today from the summit confer- 
ence to a united Nation. I wish to pay 
tribute to my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle who have contributed 
to this unity, for it means strength for 
our country. 

I wish to join with millions of Amer- 
icans everywhere in commending Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his steadfastness 
and his devotion to truth and principle. 
His leadership is appreciated by freemen 
everywhere. 

To my mind the summit conference 
proved four things: 

First. That it is far better for a con- 
ference to reach no agreement than to 
reach an agreement that is wrong in 
principle and that would jeopardize the 
future of our Republic. 

Second. That the American people are 
alert as well as united; that they will 
back to the limit a Government that 
stands for principle. 

Third. That Khrushchev is now 
known to the whole world for what he 
is—the ruthless leader of a godless 
ideology. 

Fourth. These recent events have also 
proven that communism has not 
changed. 

Father James Keller, the founder of 
the Christophers, in his valuable book, 
“Three Minutes a Day,” carries this bit 
of history that should never be forgot- 
ten: 

“War is inevitable” were the strong words 
used by Dimitri Manuilsky, when he ad- 
dressed the students of the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in 1930. 


His dire forecast continued: 


Today, of course, we are not strong 
enough to attack. Our time will come in 20 
or 30 years. 

In order to win we shall need the element 
of surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep, so we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. 


“There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries—stupid and decadent—will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 

“As soon as their guard is down we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 
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Father Keller went on to say: 


This terrifying statement merits much 
thought, prayer, and action. Do something 
constructive to strengthen every weakness 
and thus prevent catastrophe. 





VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
U.S. News & World Report for May 16 
is an excellent interview with the Vice 
President of the United States, RICHARD 
Nixon, on how he has discharged the 
expanded and expanding duties of his 
office in the administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

I think it may be said in all truth that 
never in the long history of our country 
has a Vice President been given the mul- 
titudinous responsibilities which Vice 
President Nixon has been given these 
last 7 and more years. 

I would wish to add that never has a 
Vice President more diligently or more 
honorably discharged those duties. 
Never has one more faithfully served the 
President with whom he has held office 
as Vice President. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the inter- 
view with Vice President Nrxon be in- 
corporated in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NIxON’s Own STory OF 7 YEARS IN THE VICE- 
PRESIDENCY—EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW ON How 
A VICE PRESIDENT FOR THE First TIME IN 
History SERVES AS THE PRESIDENT’S DEPUTY 


(Here, from the Vice President himself, are 
the inside facts on the country’s No. 2 job, 
and the change that has taken place in that 
job during the Eisenhower administration. 
The extent to which a Vice President today 
participates in executive work has never be- 
fore been revealed. What it all means, now 
and for future Vice Presidents, is disclosed 
in impromptu answers to questions in this 
exclusive interview.) 

Question. Mr. Vice President, are you the 
first among American Vice Presidents to play 
& major role in the day-to-day operations of 
Government? 

Answer. It is the first time a Vice President 
has had these responsibilities in this magni- 
tude. In the previous administration, Vice 
President Barkley was a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council by law, as I am, and 
I understand he was also invited to attend 
Cabinet meetings. 

In administrations before that, there were 
occasions when the Vice President was in- 
vited to attend Cabinet meetings as well as 
other gatherings, as the President then in 
Office saw fit. 

President Eisenhower has made it a rule of 
his administration that the Vice President 
shall attend all Cabinet meetings, all Se- 
curity Council meetings and all meetings of 
the legislative leaders. In fact, he also in- 
cludes any other meetings at the White 
House which might affect overall policy. 

Question. What has been the President’s 
reason for this? 

Answer. I think the reason was perhaps 
best stated by him when I met him for the 
first time after he had approved my selection 
as Vice President. I remember in 1952 going 
from the Stock Yards Inn at Chicago, near 
the convention hall, to the Blackstone Hotel, 
where I talked with General Eisenhower. He 
said he had submitted a list of names to his 
close advisers and they recommended that I 
be selected as the vice-presidential nominee. 
He said that he approved of their decision 
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and paid me the courtesy of asking if I 
would accept the nomination if it were 
offered. I indicated that I would. 

Mr. Eisenhower then said that he wanted 
me to know that he did not want the Vice 
President in his administration to be merely 
a figurehead, handling protocol matters and, 
as he said, “pounding the gavel in the Sen- 
ate.” He said he felt it was vitally impor- 
tant, based on his experience in command of 
military enterprises in years past, that a 
deputy, who might at any time go into the 
top position, should always be completely 
informed on existing policies. He said, 
therefore, that he wanted to be sure that I 
participated in the meetings where policy 
was developed during the course of his ad- 
ministration, and that I would have assign- 
ments which would prepare me for the pos- 
sibility that I might have to assume the 
highest office. 

Question. Was the President concerned 
about continuity of policy in case anything 
should happen to him? 

Answer. I think this was perhaps the pri- 
mary reason. For example, I remember in 
this same conversation—and, incidentally, 
this shows that he is a student of political 
history in this country—he indicated that 
Mr. Truman was not informed on many of 
the basic and important decisions which had 
been made by President Roosevelt and which 
Mr. Truman had to execute on assuming 
office. Mr. Eisenhower said be believed it 
vitally important that this should never 
occur again. 

So I would say his first reason was to see 
that, if the Vice President should have to 
assume the office of the Presidency, he would 
be prepared to do so. 

I think he had a second reason, too. In 
the same conversation, he said that the Vice 
President, who is the only man in the Gov- 
ernment elected by all the people other than 
the President, simply should not be wasted 
in a purely ceremonial position. 

In other words, Mr. Eisenhower has always 
felt that it is important to make use of the 
talents of people within his official family to 
the greatest extent possible. 

Question. Broadly speaking, what percent 
of your time is spent in executive work? 

Answer. I would say at least 90 percent— 
and while the Senate is not in session, of 
course, 100 percent. 

Question. Does your day end at any par- 
ticular time? Are there sometimes night 
sessions at the White House, too? 

Answer. Yes. If you were to include the 
evenings, I spend 95 percent of my time on 
executive assignments. 

Let me put it in terms of hours: I would 
say that, on the average, the amount of time 
I spend presiding over the Senate is a half 
hour to an hour a day—that is, out of a 14- 
hour day. 

I should add that I have other functions 
which keep me at the Capitol. I have meet- 
ings with legislative leaders, with Senators 
and Congressmen, and with various people 
who are interested in legislation. 

These functions are related both to my 
legislative and executive duties. But as for 
presiding over the Senate itself, the only 
constitutional duty the Vice President has, 
I should say that perhaps no more than at 
the maximum 10 percent, and usually 
around 5 percent, of a Vice President’s time 
is spent in that fashion. 

Question. Do you have time to do this 
executive work? 

Answer. I certainly have. As a matter of 
fact, I would say the Vice Presidency, if it 
did not include executive assignments, 
would be the dullest office that I can con- 
ceive of. 

Question. When you talk about doing ex- 
ecutive work, what do you mean? 

Answer. Well, perhaps we could separate it 
in terms, first, of meetings. On the average, 
I have three formal meetings a week at the 
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White House: These are the Cabinet meeting, 
the National Security Council meeting, and 
the meeting with the legislative leaders. 
These meetings usually take approximately 
2 hours. While they do not take place every 
week, when Congress is in session they are 
held more often than not. 

As a matter of fact, I had my office do a 
tabulation of the meetings that I have at- 
tended since January 1953 as recorded in 
my daily calendar. I have attended 173 
meetings that the President has had with 
legislative leaders, and presided over 2 of 
those. I have attended 217 meetings of the 
National Security Council and presided over 
96 of those. I have attended 163 meetings 
of the Cabinet and presided over 19 Cabinet 
meetings. 

Now, in addition to such meetings, there 
are occasions when I see the President alone, 
and other occasions when I attend informal 
meetings in his office with selected Cabinet 
members or other associates within the ad- 
ministration. In addition, I, of course, have 
meetings with Cabinet officers and other 
Government officials on specific legislation 
that may be under consideration at a partic- 
ular time. 

Question. Would you say that the bulk of 
your executive work is attending meetings? 

Answer. I would say the rule in Govern- 
ment is about the same as it is in business or 
any other kind of activity. For every hour 
that you attend a meeting, you spend at least 
2 hours preparing for it or executing the de- 
cisions made at a meeting. 

For example, the meetings of the National 
Security Council require studying the in- 
telligence reports before the meetings are 
held, and also consulting with various mem- 
bers of the Security Council with regard to 
decisions that are pending and with regard 
to carrying out decisions that are made. 

Question. Do you have access to highly 
Classified material? 

Answer. Virtually all the material before 
the Security Council is confidential or secret 
in classification. For example, every morn- 
ing my assistant for National Security Coun- 
cil affairs, Brigadier General Cushman, puts 
on my desk the intelligence reports from the 
day before from all over the world. I read 
these reports every day, whether there is a 
Security Council meeting planned or not. 
And I read an additional, more comprehen- 
sive, report on the mornings that the Secu- 
rity Council meetings are actually held. 

Question. Do these reports give you a pic- 
ture, so to speak, day after day and week 
after week of what is happening? 

Answer. I get a picture not only of what 
is happening around the world, but, in addi- 
tion to that, every morning I receive an up- 
to-date summary report of all actions be- 
ing taken by various Government agencies 
affecting domestic affairs—for example, from 
the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce—from every one of the 
Government agencies in which decisions 
have been made. 

By reading these reports, and by reading 
the classified reports on international affairs, 
I am thereby able to talk with Members of 
the Congress with whom I may meet dur- 
ing the day or members of the press with 
whom I might have appointments, with 
some degree of knowledge as to what the 
facts are affecting a particular question. 


STUDYING WORLD PROBLEMS 


Question. Have you been given an insight 
into current developments in the world? 

Answer. Yes. There is no question about 
that. For example, during the recent Korean 
crisis I received daily reports as the crisis 
developed. 

This is true of all the various problems 
around the world. To the extent that in- 
telligence information is available, I am able 
to keep abreast of world developments on a 
broad basis, 
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Question. How does what you have learned 
day by day differ from what comes out in 
the press either concurrently or later on? 

Answer. The difference necessarily is that 
what comes out in the press contains no 
classified information. The reports that I 
read, for example, go into such classified 
matters as an ambassador’s appraisal of the 
motives and the personal backgrounds of the 
various world leaders. 

Such opinions could never be made public, 
of course, because, if they were critical, that 
would immediately make an ambassador 
persona non grata. 

It is this kind of reporting that is ex- 
tremely valuable in giving the President, or 
me, or anybody else who has access to such 
information, the kind of background that 
enables us to comment with balance and 
judgment on world affairs. You must know 
of the forces behind the action that we might 
be taking, or that another government might 
be taking, in a particular case. : 

Question. Would you say that your ex- 
perience has given you an understanding of 
this country’s relationships with other gov- 
ernments? 

Answer. I think there is no question about 
that, and I think it is vitally important that 
the Vice President in future administrations 
be given the same opportunity that I have 
had in this respect. 

Question. How about domestic problems? 
How do you become informed on them? 

Answer. Well, this is very easy to explain. 
All that I do is simply call a Cabinet officer 
on the telephone, if he has jurisdiction over 
the matter, and either discuss it with him by 
telephone or go to his office or have him come 
to mine to discuss it. In some instances, I 
have one of the members of my staff get the 
information directly from him. 

I should add that, in addition to these 
formal meetings to which I referred earlier, 
informal meetings of this type are far greater 
in number, of course, and consume more time 
than all the formal meetings put together. 

Question. How many countries have you 
visited as Vice President? 

Answer. A total of 54 in all. 

Question. Were those visits usually related 
to some objective in foreign policy? 

Answer. In some cases, yes. In other cases, 
the President felt that the trip would be 
helpful in establishing better communica- 
tion between the leaders of those countries 
and the American Government. 

For example, the first trip I took abroad 
to Asia, in 1953, covered 20 countries in 
Asia and southeast Asia. It lasted 70 days, 
and it proved to be very helpful in obtain- 
ing for the President direct information from 
the leaders of those countries with regard 
to their attitudes toward our policies, their 
criticisms—where they did have criticisms— 
of our personnel or of programs that we 
might be following. 

After that trip and after each other trip 
that I have taken abroad, I have made rec- 
ommendations to the President. Some went 
to him alone, others went to the State De- 
partment, with the President being informed 
and approving, and some were made in re- 
ports that I gave to the National Security 
Council. These recommendations have dealt 
with a number of issues. 

In some instances, in the case of the 
State Department, I have dealt specifically 
with the problem of personnel. After my 
visit to Africa, for example, I came back 
convinced that we were not assigning enough 
high-quality personnel to the African area. 
I believe that the most important and ex- 
Plosive area, as far as the outcome of the 
world struggle is concerned in the next 10 
years, will be Africa. There, 26 nations will 
be independent by about 1970. 

At the time I visited Africa in 1957, it was, 
with some exceptions, a low-priority area 
in terms of the general quality of person- 
nel assigned there. When I came back, I 
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said that it was time we began to recognize 
that, while the African posts were difficult 
in many instances and would have to be 
classified as hardship posts, we should be 
sending our best people there. We should 
not be sending less-experienced people who, 
after service there, are promoted to easier 
and presumably more important posts in 
Europe. 

I feel that the recommendations I made 
on Africa did have a very salutary effect. 
Today the State Department and other agen- 
cies have not only upgraded the importance 
of our African posts, but, in addition, we 
have an African desk in the Department— 
something we did not have until the year 
1958. 

Question. You’ve gone all around the 
world—have you been to every continent? 

Answer. I’ve been to every continent—to 
Africa, to Asia, to South America, and, of 
course, to the Soviet Union and Europe. 

After I visited Austria to investigate the 
Hungarian-refugee situation, I was able to 
make some recommendations with regard to 
bringing Hungarian refugees into this coun- 
try on a more liberal basis than we had been 
following. 

When I was in Central America in 1955, 
I saw that the Inter-American Highway was 
being built in a disgracefully inefficient way. 
Because of the way Congress was dribbling 
out the funds, it would not be completed 
for 25 years and, by that time, the parts of 
the road built first would already be prac- 
tically useless because of the need for re- 
pairs. I made recommendations at that point 
that we should step up the allocation of 
funds to the highway to complete it in 3 
to 4 years at the most, because in the end 
this would not only be more economical but 
it would also open the way for communica- 
tions among and between the Central Amer- 
ican countries and the United States. My 
recommendation was approved. 

Had the trip not been taken, this prob- 
ably would not have been done. So here is 
an indication of what a Vice President, or 
any other visitor from the official family, can 
accomplish. 

Question. How many miles would you say 
you have traveled outside the United States 
while you have been Vice President? 

Answer. Approximately 160,000 miles. 

Question. Is that a record for a public of- 
ficial? 

Answer. No, I would say that Secretary 
Dulles had a considerable bulge on me in 
travel abroad. And I might say he was a 
very remarkable man to be able to travel as 
he did and withstand it as well as he did. 
I am considerably younger than he was, and, 
despite the fact that my travel was not 
nearly as extensive, I sometimes wondered 
after I finished my trips how he was able 
to travel even farther and without showing 
any physical strain. 


HOW TRIPS WERE PLANNED 


Question. How can you, as Vice President, 
act as an emissary of the President abroad 
and not come in conflict with responsibilities 
of the Secretary of State? 

Answer. This question is extremely im- 
portant, and I would like to emphasize that 
I have taken no trips abroad which have 
not been approved by the Secretary of State. 
They were all approved by Secretary Dulles, 
and then, after his death, by Secretary 
Herter. 

A Vice President, or any other Government 
Official, cannot be useful in such trips un- 
less he works in close cooperation with the 
Secretary of State. It would be very detri- 
mental to U.S. foreign policy to have a Vice 
President go in and, in effect, undercut the 
Secretary of State in his primary responsi- 
bility for U.S. foreign policy. I have had 
no difficulty in this respect, because my re- 
lation with the Secretaries of State, both 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Herter, has been not 
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only friendly but one of complete coopera- 
tion. They welcomed these trips that I have 
taken, and, as a matter of fact, in every in- 
stance they joined with the President in 
urging me to go. 

Question. When you visited a country, was 
your position as Vice President regarded as 
higher than that of any Cabinet officer? 

Answer. I cannot say that the position of 
Vice President was regarded as of greater 
importance. I will say, however, that the 
receptions that Mrs. Nixon and I have re- 
ceived abroad have been—with the excep- 
tion of Venezuela’s—extremely friendly. In 
effect, we have been accorded the same hos- 
pitality and the same respect that would 
have been accorded the President had he 
made the trip. 

These countries all considered me the di- 
rect representative of the President and, in 
addition, the second-ranking elected official 
in the Nation. This meant that I had di- 
rect access to all the top officials of the 
governments, and the conversations I had 
were just as complete and frank, I believe, 
as would have been the case had the Presi- 
dent himself been there. 


VISITING WORLD LEADERS 


Question. How many individual digni- 
taries have you talked with in the various 
countries? 

Answer. I believe I have had extended dis- 
cussions with some 35 presidents, 9 prime 
ministers, 5 kings, 2 emperors, and the Shah 
of Iran. 

Question. Were officials in some countries 
complimented that an official as high rank- 
ing as the Nation’s Vice President was sent 
to visit them? 

Answer. That’s exactly the point. The re- 
ceptions were not just for me as an individ- 
ual, but they were more for (1) the people 
of the United States, (2) for the President 
whom I represented, and (3) for the office 
which I held. 

For example, when we visited Japan in 
1953, there were more than a half million 
people on the streets of Tokyo when we 
came from the airport. This was repeated 
when we were in Manila for the 10th anni- 
versary of the independence of the Philip- 
pines. President Magsaysay and I spoke to- 
gether on that occasion, and the crowd in 
the great public square, where such meet- 
ings are held, was estimated at three-quar- 
ters of a million. 

The most moving experience was when we 
came to Poland after our visit to Russia, 
and when, without any notice by the Gov- 
ernment of the route we were going to take 
into the city—because they were making no 
effort to get out a crowd—over a quarter of 
@ million people crowded the streets to wel- 
come us. 

I emphasize that these welcomes from the 
people were for the reasons that I mentioned 
above, and not personal in character. 

But they do show that any Vice President 
of the United States who goes abroad repre- 
senting the President can have a great im- 
pact upon the people of these countries and 
also will inevitably be received by the lead- 
ers of those countries in a way which will 
enable him to get information which can be 
very helpful in the development of foreign 
policy. 

Question. In your trips abroad you could 
be called a special ambassador. How would 
you describe your role at home—that of an 
Assistant President or an Executive Vice 
President? 

Answer. It’s very difficult to classify the 
work by either of those terms. Let me put 
it this way: A Vice President of the United 
States can be only as effective as the Presi- 
dent wants him to be. In other words, a 
Vice President has, except for his power to 
break a tie vote in the Senate, no power of 
his own. 
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I think perhaps the best way to classify 
the work of the Vice President domestically 
is that he serves as the deputy of the Presi- 
dent and as the representative of the Presi- 
dent. His position differs, however, from 
those of the members of the President's 
White House staff in this very important 
respect: The Vice President is an elected 
official of the Government. He has a posi- 
tion of political influence and political power 
that the appointed members of the White 
House staff lack completely and that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet generally do not have. 

This means, therefore, that when the 
President gives the Vice President an assign- 
ment, the Vice President, with the President 
behind him, can exert more influence and 
can be more effective than a member of the 
White House staff or even a member of the 
Cabinet. 

I go back to the settlement of the steel 
strike, for illustration. I am convinced, in 
this instance, the fact that I was Vice Presi- 
dent and the fact that I was representing 
the President were decisive factors in en- 
abling me to be the catalytic agent to bring 
the two parties together so that they would 
discuss this matter and eventually reach a 
settlement. 

Had I simply been somebody from private 
life whom the President might have assigned 
to this responsibility, or somebody from his 
White House staff, I don’t believe that the 
parties could have been brought together. 

The fact that I was speaking for the Presi- 
dent and the fact that I had the added official 
prestige of being Vice President in my own 
right formed a combination which was neces- 
sary in this instance, and probably decisive 
in bringing about the settlement. 

Question. In the parliamentary system of 
government, is there some Cabinet member 
without portfolio who might fill the role you 
have come to fill? 

Answer. We’ve often discussed such mat- 
ters with members of foreign governments 
when I have visited other countries, but there 
are very few who have vice presidents, to 
begin with, and, second, in other forms of 
government there simply aren’t offices that 
are similar to the Vice-Presidency. I sup- 
pose the closest parallel you find is a prime 
minister and a deputy prime minister in a 
parliamentary system. But the office of vice 
president is somewhat unique. Far more 
countries get along without vice presidents 
than have them. 


MEETINGS AT CAMP DAVID 


Question. Did you attend all the meetings 
at Camp David that President Eisenhower 
had with Premier Khrushchev, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, President de Gaulle, and 
Chancellor Adenauer? 

Answer. I have not attended all of them. 
I have attended several. Some of these 
meetings are more social in character, and 
the President very properly does not invite 
others. However, he has been most consid- 
erate in seeing that I am in attendance when 
important issues are discussed, so that I 
might be able either to contribute to the 
discussion or obtain information it would 
be necessary for me to have in carrying out 
any duties which might fall upon me in the 
future. 

I would like to add, too, that, in those 
cases where I do not attend such meetings, 
the President always makes available to me 
his memoranda of conversations dealing 
with other than purely personal matters. 

In other words, even though I do not at- 
tend such meetings, I am always familiar 
with decisions that are made and discussions 
that take place. Then, when I meet these 
leaders—as I do when I have a dinner for 
them, or when they call on me at my office, 
or when I call on them—I am able to speak 
with knowledge of all the conversations they 
have had with the President. 
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Question. Do you get in on budget making 
and fiscal affairs under this policy of having 
the Vice President play an executive role 
in addition to the limited role common in 
the past? 

Answer. Well, let me say first that my par- 
ticipation in the development of such policies 
has naturally increased as I have gained ex- 
perience in office. For example, in each of 
the last 3 years when the budget was under 
consideration, I have consulted with the 
Director of the Budget and with the various 
departments on the budgets that they were 
submitting. During and after these con- 
sultations, I have had an opportunity to 
make recommendations in Cabinet meetings 
or, in some instances, directly to the Presi- 
dent himself with regard to my views on the 
budget. 

At the President’s direction, moreover, in 
the past 3 years various Cabinet officers have 
brought their key budget decisions to me 
for any suggestions or recommendations that 
I might have. 

Question. Is the same thing true in other 
fields? Where do you fit in when labor prob- 
lems are involved? 

Answer. In this instance, the Secretary of 
Labor consults with me to see what my views 
might be on legislation before he recom- 
mends it to Congress. The same, inciden- 
tally, is true of the other Cabinet officers 
when they face major issues which may in- 
volve congressional action. 

Question. When farm policies are up for 
consideration, have you been kept informed? 

Answer. I have not spent as much time 
on agricultural policy as on labor, defense, 
foreign affairs and overall budget policies. 
On the other hand, I have had the oppor- 
tunity, as far as agriculture is concerned, to 
participate in the discussions on agricultural 
policy which have taken place in the legis- 
lative leaders’ meetings. Because agricul- 
tural policy affects such a broad segment of 
the country, decisions with regard to agri- 
culture are generally considered in the legis- 
lative leaders’ meetings before they become 
final. 

Question. Have you had to deal with any 
of these programs that relate to exploring 
outer space? 

Answer. In the field of outer space I have 
a close association with Dr. Glennan [Dr. 
T. Keith Glennan, head of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration] and 
with members of his staff. I see him ap- 
proximately once a month, and more often 
during the period when the budget is being 
made. For example, this year I felt very 
strongly that there should be more unified 
direction of our outer-space programs than 
had been the case previously, and also that 
there should be a stepped-up program for 
the development of large boosters. 

In my conversation with Dr. Glennan, 
and also when these matters were discussed 
at meetings of the National Security Coun- 
cil over which the President presided, I 
strongly supported decisions which the Pres- 
ident made in this area. 


ACTION ON STEEL STRIKE 


Question. How did you get in on the steel 
strike settlement? 

Answer. The President has no rigid rules 
as to what matters I will take responsibility 
for. In the case of the steel strike, he was, 
as you know, starting on a trip abroad. He 
indicated prior to that trip, on a national 
television broadcast, that he believed it was 
vital that the strike be settled while he was 
gone. 

In view of that exhortation, and in view 
of private conversations in his office at which 
the Secretary of Labor and I were present, 
I considered that it was our responsibility 
while he was gone to explore every possible 
avenue for finding a basis for settlement 
which would meet the criteria which he had 
laid down. 
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While the President was gone, we started 
the series of meetings with the leaders of 
the union and the leaders of the steel in- 
dustry. These meetings culminated shortly 
after the President’s return in a recom- 
mendation for settling the strike—a settle- 
ment recommendation which the President 
approved. 

Question. Has President Eisenhower called 
on you for a wide range of tasks? 

Answer. Well, of course, I am Chairman 
of the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth and, as is generally 
known, I serve as Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Contracts. 
This Committee meets every month and has 
as its responsibility the making of recom- 
mendations to contracting agencies for their 
enforcement of the clause in all Government 
contracts that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in employment where an individual 
or a corporation has a Government contract, 
This is an assignment which the President 
gave me shortly after the administration 
came into office in 1953. 

The President has also given me some 
specific assignments in the national-security 
area, For example, I was responsible for 
the development of public support for our 
mutual security program, for an intensive 
study which was made within the adminis- 
tration on the economic aspects of the cold 
war, and for other matters of this type. 

Question, What role do you play in Cabi- 
net meetings, for example? You are not a 
Department head. Do you have a chance to 
speak up? 

Answer. Yes, I have always had the op- 
portunity to express myself, not only at 
Cabinet meetings but at the other meetings 
over which the President presides. Usually 
it is his custom once a matter is presented 
at any one of these meetings, to ask the 
various people around the table for their 
comments and suggestions. 

In fact, the President always invites all of 
us who participate in such meetings to in- 
dicate our views before he, the President, 
reaches a decision. 

Question. Who makes the decisions in 
meetings? Are they committee decisions? 

Answer. I think one of the essential rules 
for any orderly government is that there can 
be only one man who makes the final de- 
cisions. I, for one, have never believed in 
government by committee, because what 
happens then is that the decisions made 
represent the least common denominator of 
what everybody will agree to, and this means 
leadership at its lowest level, rather than 
at its highest level. 

Now, I know that there have been those 
who have suggested that the President be- 
lieves in government by committee, that he 
does not make decisions or overrule mem- 
bers of his official family on issues. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The Presi- 
dent is a very patient man. He always in- 
vites full and free discussion. He tries to 
bring about agreement among all of the 
members of his Cabinet and Security Coun- 
cil when important decisions are being made. 

But, in the final analysis, the President 
recognizes that the Cabinet and Security 
Council are advisory to him only. 

The President, during the 7 years that I 
have been with him, has never put a matter 
to the vote of the Cabinet, the Security 
Council or the legislative leaders. I believe 
he is absolutely correct in following this 
practice because, in the final analysis, he, 
the President, should make the big decisions 
rather than pass the buck, in effect, to his 
advisers. I don’t mean that he isn’t affected 
by what we all say, but he himself, after he 
—— what we all say, announces the de- 


Of course, there have been instances in 
which the view adopted by the President 
has been the view held by others in his offi- 
cial family than myself. 
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But I would say that the number of cases 
in which this has happened has been very 
small compared to the number of cases in 
which I have shared the views that the 
President has eventually approved. 

Question. If an accident happened and 
you were required to take over the Presi- 
dency, would there be much of a gap in your 
familiarity with the duties to be performed? 

Answer. As far as information is con- 
cerned, there would be no gap—no signifi- 
cant gap whatever. 

Question. How about familiarity with the 
problems of the Government itself on pend- 
ing matters? 

Answer. I would say there would be very 
few pending matters in Government with 
which I would not be familiar. I do not 
mean that I am aware of all the conversa- 
tions the President has with his Cabinet 
Officers, but it would take a relatively small 
amount of time for me to get up to date 
on all the matters under discussion and con- 
sideration by the President. 

Question. Examining this problem im- 
personally and looking ahead many, many 
years, do you think that the system which 
has been instituted by President Eisenhower, 
whereby the Vice President has been kept 
informed daily of what’s going on in the 
Government, could have an effect eventually 
on the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
governmental system? 

Answer. I most certainly do. While I 
speak as a not-unbiased observer, I would 
still say that, when President Eisenhower's 
administration is judged, it will receive high 
marks in several areas. From a long-range 
standpoint, one of its most important 
achievements—one of the President’s most 
significant achievements—has been upgrad- 
ing the office of the Vice-Presidency. 

As a result of what President Eisenhower 
has done, I believe neither political party in 
the future will ever again look upon the Vice- 
Presidency as simply an office to be used for 
purposes of balancing a ticket geographically 
or religiously or politically. I think that in 
the future both political parties will recog- 
nize, first, that a vice-presidential candidate 
must always be qualified and prepared to 
serve as President. 

In addition to that, his views must be 
close enough to those of the President so 
that he will feel completely confident in 
using the Vice President to the utmost in 
foreign policy and domestic assignments. 

In the future, building on the precedents 
that the President has established in this 
administration, even greater use can be 
made of the Vice President. I think that, 
as a legislative troubleshooter at home, as a 
coordinator and executor of administration 
policies, and as a representative in the 
foreign policy area, the Vice President can 
serve the President immensely in the years 
ahead. 

In the foreign-policy area particularly, this 
is not only constructive but I believe abso- 
lutely essential. The burdens of interna- 
tional affairs upon the President have be- 
come increasingly great as more nations have 
acquired their independence and as U.S. re- 
sponsibilities in the world have increased. 

In the future, the Vice President can assist 
the President by visiting countries that the 
President is unable to work into his sched- 
ule and by carrying out specific foreign-pol- 
icy assignments which the President and the 
Secretary of State find that his particular 
Office qualifies him to execute. 


GAINING PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Question. If this formula of the Vice-Presi- 
dency is continued in the future, irrespective 
of party, would you expect a Vice President to 
become a logical choice or at least be given 
serious consideration as a possible nominee 
for the Presidency in future years? 

Answer. Without referring to my own situ- 
ation, I would say that one of the reasons 
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Vice Presidents have been buried politically 
in times past is because they simply have not 
had enough tmportant things to do. If the 
Vice President does have assignments of im- 
portance, he inevitably will be in the public 
eye and will develop political support in his 
own right. For that reason, I would say 
that, if future Presidents use their Vice 
Presidents as President Eisenhower has used 
me, we can expect future Vice Presidents to 
be among those who are most seriously con- 
sidered as presidential candidates. 

Question. Do you think that the Vice Presi- 
dent of the future who serves as deputy to 
the President is likely to have an advantage 
over other candidates who might be in the 
running for the party’s nomination? 

Answer. Again, I may have a prejudiced 
view in this respect, but it seems inevitable 
that one who is familiar with all aspects of 
the major problems confronting the Nation 
has a head start on others who have to 
learn the issues pretty much from the 
ground up. 

While the fact that an individual has 
served for a certain number of years as Vice 
President and has had the opportunity to 
obtain information on the working of the 
Government, both at home and abroad, does 
not in itself qualify him for the Presidency, 
it undoubtedly gives him an invaluable op- 
portunity to learn, to test his capabilities, 
and to prove himself in the eyes of the 
people. 

Question. Again, looking at this thing im- 
personally and assuming that your own po- 
litical party had been out of power and a 
new President were elected, what do you 
think are the handicaps and disadvantages 
to the country in the fact that 24% months 
must elapse between the time of an election 
and the inauguration of a new President and 
his opportunities to become familiar with 
the intricacies of the Government itself? 

Answer. Well, of course, looking back on 
our own administration, we ran into exactly 
that situation in 1953. There obviously has 
to be a period of time in which a new ad- 
ministration must learn the ropes, in effect, 
with regard to the intricacies of foreign and 
domestic policies. This, of course, is not an 
insurmountable problem if there is genuine 
cooperation between the incoming and 
outgoing administrations. The American 
people in many instances have seen fit to take 
the inevitable temporary inefficiency which 
is involved in such a changeover rather than 
to continue in power an administration in 
which they have lost confidence. But, when 
an administration has a good record and 
when there is no real disagreement with its 
policies, there is probably a natural tendency 
upon the part of the people to think twice 
before they throw that administration out of 
office and replace it with one that will have 
to pick the new personnel and build the 
machinery which is needed for operating the 
biggest business in the world. 

REPORTS TO EISENHOWER 

Question. Have you seen the President 
alone—absolutely alone with nobody else 
present—very often in the last 7 years? 

Answer. Prior to my trips abroad I always 
have extended conversations with the Presi- 
dent so that he can give me his views on the 
countries I am visiting. When I return I 
always see him alone before reporting to the 
National Security Council. When the Presi- 
dent returns from his trips, he calls me into 
the office and gives me an evaluation of the 
foreign leaders that he has met and of the 
problems which he ran into. 

I have not had and do not have regular 
private meetings with the President. There 
are some weeks that I will not meet him 
alone at all, since I see him three times a 
week at our regular meetings. There are 
other times when an issue, such as the steei 
strike, is up during which I may have four 
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or five conferences with him—either in- 
dividually or by telephone—during 1 day. 
I don’t have a record of the complete num- 
ber of the conferences, but this gives an 
idea of the type of conversations I have. 

Question. Do you talk to the President on 
the telephone from day to day? 

Answer. I always follow the practice, un- 
less he has asked me to call, of not talking 
to him on the telephone unless he calls me. 
The only exception that I have made in this 
respect was during the course of the steel 
strike when I had to keep him posted daily 
on developments. He calls me on the tele- 
phone, but I would say that telephone con- 
versations are the exception rather than the 
rule. Usually they occur when he is out of 
Washington. Since my office is only minutes 
away from the White House, it is usually 
more convenient, when he wants to see me, 
for him simply to have his secretary call. 
Then I go down to the White House to see 
him. 

AN OPPOSITION ISSUE 

Question. Do you believe that the Con- 
stitution imposes on you a requirement to 
spend all your time in presiding over the 
Senate when it is in session? 

Answer. I know there are some who be- 
lieve that is the case. Indeed, some Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the opposition party 
may want to make an issue of the fact that 
I have not presided over the Senate for as 
many hours as did some of my predecessors. 

I, of course, welcome this complaint, be- 
cause I think people generally throughout 
the country recognize that the responsibili- 
ties I have undertaken are infinitely more 
important and more in the interest of serv- 
ing the American people than simply sitting 
in front of the Senate. 

Question. Has the Senate recognized this 
by providing under its rules for a President 
pro tempore who is a Member of the Senate 
itself? 

Answer. The President pro tempore is sup- 
posed to preside in the Vice President’s ab- 
sence. I might add also that, according to 
senatorial practice, any Senator can preside 
over the Senate. 

The only thing that the Vice President can 
do—and must do—that the President pro 
tempore or another presiding officer cannot 
do is to break a tie. That is why the only 
limitation I have as President of the Senate 
is that I must always be on hand in Wash- 
ington when there is a possibility of a tie 
vote. 

In the 7 years I have been Vice President, 
I have broken eight ties. While this is an 
average of a little more than one a year, it 
still indicates the importance of being pres- 
ent when the division of the Senate is as 
close as it is. 

Question. Have you ever missed any votes 
when there was a tie that could be broken on 
anything important? 

Answer. No; I haven’t. I think there was 
one occasion when I was not present on a tie 
vote, but my unavoidable absence caused no 
problem because the same issue came up the 
next day. It was brought up when I was 
present and able to decide upon it. 

CRUCIAL VOTES IN CONGRESS 

Question. Have there been some occasions 
when the opposition party would have pre- 
ferred you to be absent on some of those ties, 
too? 

Answer. That is certainly true because the 
eight tie votes in which I did participate were 
on important issues. You may remember 
that I broke the 47-47 tie on whether or not 
the Senate would approve a massive Federal- 
aid-to-education bill which would have made 
teachers’ salaries a Federal responsibility. 
My breaking of the tie on that vote was 
considered a significant step, and I did not 
take it hastily. 
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Question. Don’t you usually know in ad- 
vance when some important issue is going to 
come up that might result in a tie? 

Answer. Exactly. This is another reason 
why the possibility of a tie vote should not 
keep the Vice President from taking other 
assignments. The work of the Senate is gen- 
erally so planned that you do not have votes 
called on the spur of the moment. Generally 
speaking, votes in the Senate are taken at 
specified times, particularly on critical issues. 

Question. Is most of the work that you do 
for the executive branch in Washington 
itself, rather than out of town? 

Answer. Yes; except when a trip abroad is 
involved. However, good-will trips are gen- 
erally scheduled for congressional recesses or 
for periods when we do not expect any legis- 
lation. Otherwise, I am in Washington. I 
may be at the White House, for example, and 
I might point out that, at the White House, 
I am exactly 7 minutes—I know exactly how 
long it takes—from the Senate floor. So, if 
&@ vote should occur while I am at the White 
House, I am always able to get there in time 
to vote. 

Question. In this rather intimate official 
relationship with the President for the last 
7 years, it is presumed you have gotten to 
know each other pretty well. How would 
you describe your personal relations with the 
President? 

Answer. Why, I would say that, thanks to 
him, those relations have been friendly, and 
certainly very memorable as far as I am con- 
cerned. I have been able to see how he 
reacts in handling difficult problems—prob- 
lems like Lebanon, and Quemoy and Matsu, 
for example. There is nothing that quite 
takes the place of witnessing firsthand the 
making of great decisions. 


WHEN A CRISIS ARISES 


Question. Would you say that in crises Mr. 
Eisenhower is any different from what he is 
in the normal routine of everyday work? 

Answer. I think everyone is different in a 
crisis. In the case of the President, what 
impresses me the most is his complete ob- 
jectivity and impersonal approach to a crisis. 
You can describe it as coolness in a crisis, 
but simply saying that he is cool in a crisis 
does not adequately describe his attitude. 
In fact, those who have seen him, as I have, 
when he has made important decisions, get 
the impression that here is a man who is 
carefully weighing all the pros and cons of 
@ particular course of action, without think- 
ing at all about the effect that such action 
may have on his personal popularity—think- 
ing only of what he believes is in the best 
interests of the country. And, most impor- 
tant, by watching him in these moments of 
crisis I was impressed by the fact that the 
hotter the discussion became, the cooler he 
became. This is probably one of the greatest 
lessons that I have learned while working 
under the President and with him during 
the past 7 years. 

There is one other thing I might say in 
this connection which I think is important: 
Once he makes a decision, it is made. He 
does not continue to worry about it and to 
second-guess it. This, I think, also is im- 
portant in leadership. 

Question. What is your feeling as you 
watch the President? Is the Presidency it- 
self something toward which there is a sense 
of awe and perhaps of great reverence? 

Answer. Strangely enough, as you were 
stating that question the words “awe” and 
“reverence” were exactly the ones that came 
into my mind. Whenever I see the President 
making a tough decision I recognize how 
easy, by comparison, my responsibilities are. 
Another thing that is very impressive about 
the President is that, no matter how much 
he may have on his mind, he seldom gives 
the impression of carrying the world on his 
shoulders. He has the ability to keep a re- 
laxed mind when he makes the important 
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decisions. Some men, when they have tough 
decisions, inevitably tense up right in front 
of your eyes. I have seldom seen the Presi- 
dent give that impression, if ever. 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
LINDBERGH’S SOLO FLIGHT 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 33 years 
ago tomorrow the world was electrified by 
a singular act of courage which stirred 
the imagination of mankind and signified 
the entrance into a new era. I refer to 
the first flight across the Atlantic Ocean 
by Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Since that hour of triumph, Colonel 
Lindbergh has passed through many 
fiery trials. He has been visited alike 
by success and disappointment, by trag- 
edy and achievement. 

Last Sunday’s issue of This Week mag- 
azine supplement featured a brief but 
moving article by Lindbergh, a statement 
reflecting the insight and experience of 
an unusual life. It is an eloquent plea 
for a rejection of the materialistic phi- 
losophy by the free world and for sub- 
ordination of politics and science to the 
aims of a philosophy based on eternal 
moral truths. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE 
(By Charles A. Lindbergh) 


I grew up as a disciple of science. I know 
its fascination. I have felt the godlike power 
man derives from his nrachines—the strength 
of a thousand horses at one’s fingertips; the 
conquest of distance through mercurial 
speed; the immortal viewpoint of the higher 
air. I have sensed the harmony of muscle, 
mind, and mechanism which gives the illu- 
sion of life to substance until levers move 
with thought as hand or foot, until the 
rhythm of an engine is geared to the beat of 
one’s own heart, and wing in turning flight 
seems an extension of one’s own body. 

Now, I have lived to experience the early 
results of scientific materialism. I have 
watched men turn into human cogs in the 
factories they believed would enrich their 
lives. I have watched pride of workmanship 
leave and human character decline as effi- 
ciency of production lines increased. I have 
seen the lifesaving miracles of medicine per- 
verted toward the murderous ends of biologi- 
cal warfare. I have seen the science I wor- 
shiped, and the aircraft I loved, destroying 
the civilization I expected them to serve, and 
which I thought as permanent as earth itself. 
In memory, the vision of my mailplane bor- 
ing northward over moonlit clouds is now 
mingled with the streaks of tracers from my 
fighter, flaming comets of warplanes, and 
bombs falling irretrievably through air. 

We still have the possibility, here in Amer- 
ica, of building a civilization based on man, 
where the importance of an enterprise is 
judged less by its financial profits than by 
the kind of community it creates; where the 
measure of a man is his own character, not 
his power or his wealth. If we have suffi- 
cient desire, we can still build a civilization 
whose leadership rests on the respect and 
confidence it instills in others, and whose 
standard of life is the quality of life itself. 

But time is short. Looking at the destruc- 
tion already wrought, at the materialism 
growing on every side, at the increasing bit- 
terness and unrest throughout the world, at 
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the tremendous power of our latest weapons, 
a realist might well conclude that many of 
us now living will see the start of another 
war, one which will end in more dark ages. 

There is no materialistic solution, no polit- 
ical formula, which alone can save us. 

Our salvation, and our only salvation, lies 
in controlling the arm of Western science by 
the mind of a Western philosophy guided by 
the eternal truths of God. It lies in the bal- 
anced qualities of spirit, mind, and body of 


our people. 





TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter entitled, “The Tale of 
Two Cities,” which appeared this morn- 
ing on the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Written by Carl Levin, chairman of 
the Citizens Committee To Save La- 
fayette Square, the letter points out the 
need for adequate facilities in Wash- 
ington for the presentation of opera and 
other forms of the performing arts. 

I wholeheartedly support Mr. Levin 
and his committee and hope that the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds will report favorably on this 
project following hearings scheduled for 
Monday. 

I want to commend Senator RANDOLPH, 
chairman of the subcommittee, and Sen- 
ator CuHavez, chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, for their efforts in 
scheduling hearings on this most worthy 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Levin’s letter be printed in The REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tats or Two CITIES 

Your May 11 editorial, “Tale of Two 
Cities,” brought out pointedly the sad in- 
congruity of the relative facilities for the 
presentation of the arts in New York City 
and in our Nation’s Capital. 

The newly formed Citizens Committee to 
Save Lafayette Square, however, hopes that 
our effort will be neither “too little” nor 
“too late.” 

Though it is true that we undertook our 
effort late—for the west side of Lafayette 
Square apparently already is lost—we are 
convinced that there is still time to save the 
quiet dignity and utility offered by the old 

facing on the east side of the 
White House park. 

As you pointed out so well in your edi- 
torial, New York City has rallied to save and 
is saving Carnegie Hall. Simultaneously, it 
is proceeding to build the Lincoln Center, all 
of this in addition to numerous other fa- 
cilities such as the City Center where the 
New York City Ballet and other such groups 
are able to offer their art in appropriate and 
adequate surroundings. 

By contrast, Washington, probably alone 
among the great capitals of the world, has 
no existing adequate facility for the presen- 
tation of opera and other forms of the per- 
forming arts. 

The Belasco Theater, originally known as 
the Lafayette Square Opera House, can be re- 
stored to its former beauty, elegance, and 
utility, and it would certainly seem that a 
country which has spent tens of millions of 
dollars restoring foreign opera houses and 
other public buildings abroad could afford 
the small expenditure required to put the 
old Lafayette Square Opera House back into 
® proper and usable condition. 
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It may even be that in the immediate fu~- 
ture we will have a President who will take 
pride in, and derive great pleasure from, 
being able to take a state guest across the 
park to a lovely opera house for an evening 
of ballet or opera or for a recital by some 
great American artist. 

Not long ago, a group which wished to ex- 
hibit the work of student artists of a for- 
eign country had to take their exhibit to a 
little public library on upper Connecticut 
Avenue, because Washington lacked a build- 
ing in which such exhibits could be held. 

The American Art League, one of the nu- 
merous groups combining their efforts with- 
in the organism of the Citizens Committee 
to Save Lafayette Square, has pointed out 
that either the old Dolly Madison House 
or the Benjamin Tayloe House would serve 
ideally for exactly such purposes. 

With organizations representing millions of 
citizens—national organizations such as the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs,- the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and the 
American National Theater and Academy, 
and such local entities as the D.C. Recrea- 
tion Department, the Children’s Theater of 
Washington, the Washington Ballet Guild 
and others—pleading for sympathetic under- 
standing of the wisdom of saving the build- 
ings and the atmosphere of Lafayette 
Square, we of the citizens committee feel 
that in coordinating and sparking these ef- 
forts we at least are not bringing ‘too little” 
effort to bear. 

We have been heartened by a promise of 
public hearings before the Senate Public 
Works Committee and by pledges of assist- 
ance from many enlightened Members of 
Congress. However, this is a problem on 
which much additional support is needed 
and your readers are urged to assist where 
they think they can help. 

Car. LEVIN, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee To Save 
Lafayette Square. 





ACTIVITIES OF CYRUS EATON 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, among 
this morning’s bulletins from Paris was 
the story that Cyrus Eaton, a well-known 
American apologist for world commu- 
nism, flew to Paris last night and held a 
conference with Khrushchev at the air- 
port before the departure of the Kremlin 
dictator. 

This is the latest of many incidents 
in which Mr. Eaton has meddled in the 
conduct of American foreign policy 
through personal meetings with officials 
of foreign governments. Mr. Eaton is 
only one of a growing number of private 
citizens who are making a fad out of 
Mecca-like pilgrimages to the Kremlin, 
constituting themselves as messengers 
from the United States to Khrushchev 
and from Khrushchev to the United 
States, and, in general, involving them- 
selves in the worldwide propaganda 
operation of the Communist movement. 

For the benefit of Eaton and others, 
I quote the key provision of the Logan 
Act which was passed in 1799. 

Any citizen of the United States, wherever 
he may be, who, without authority carries 
on any correspondence or intercourse with 
any foreign government or any Officer or 
agent thereof, with intent to influence the 
measures or conduct of any foreign govern- 
ment or of any officer or agent thereof, in 
relation to any disputes or controversies with 
the United States, or to defeat the meas- 
ures of the United States, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 3 years, or both. 
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Cyrus Eaton is a materialistic, med- 
dlesome, evil old man, who has been a 
useful tool of the Communist move- 
ment. He has made a habit of exchang- 
ing visits and gifts with Communist 
leaders. He has made a practice of 
criticizing the United States in Russia 
and praising Russia in the United 
States. 

He is the object of continuing Com- 
munist accolades and awards, the latest 
being the Lenin Peace Prize. 

It is in his statements that the best 
picture of Eaton himself emerges. I 
wish to quote for the Recorp what Mr. 
Eaton has said about the United States 
of America. On one occasion he said: 

The scientist is conscious that the FBI 
is breathing down the back of his neck all 
the time, scaring him * * * we have even 
praised the FBI for violating the rights of 
freemen. But if you were to take the police 
forces of the cities and of the countries and 
of the State and the governmental agencies 
and add them up, Hitler in his prime, 
through the Gestapo, never had any such 
extensive spy organization as we have in 
this country today. 


He accused Secretary Dulles, the Pen- 
tagon generals, and American politicians 
in general of “relentlessly driving us to 
war.” He has said that American offi- 
cials do not represent the American 
people—this is interesting—whereas in 
the Soviet Union the Government speaks 
in the name of all the people. He has 
said: “There is more spirit of war in the 
United States than in any other country 
in the world and it’s dangerous.” 

He has publicly urged Canada to 
“completely disassociate itself from 
America’s stubborn attitude in foreign 
affairs.” If he has said in his many pri- 
vate conversations with Canadian offi- 
cials what he said in this public meeting, 
then he has violated the express provi- 
sion of the Logan Act and should be 
prosecuted. 

So I direct the attention of the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
what Mr. Eaton has done. 

Mr. Eaton has publicly praised Khru- 
shchev’s integrity, his popularity, his 
ability, his sense of humor, his honesty 
and his desire for peace. He described 
the completely phony disarmament plan 
Khrushchev announced to the United 
Nations as the “most statesmanlike ut- 
terance in my lifetime.” 

During questioning before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D.C., 
he said that Russia doesn’t really mean 
to communize the world; that Dr. Zhiv- 
ago was suppressed because the fanatical 
young people of the Soviet Union can- 
not bear any criticism of their beloved 
government; that the Russian massacre 
of Hungarian patriots was no different 
from our sending troops to Lebanon.” 

This is a man in the United States who 
is comparing what we did in Lebanon 
to the butchery of the Hungarian 
patriots by Khrushchev. 

I say again that I urge the Attorney 
General to keep a special eye on Mr. 
Eaton and whenever he violates the let- 
ter of the Logan Act, as he has so fre- 
quently violated its spirit, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should move 
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promptly against him and against all 
others who unlawfully interfere with the 
conduct of American foreign policy. 

I hope the Attorney General will 
carry out his duty. It is time we put 
an end to such activity in this country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that he has brought to our 
attention a very pertinent and important 
factor in present-day American politics 
in its broadest sense. I think the Sen- 
ator has done a service today by the very 
vigorous remarks he has made. 

The strange aberrations of this man 
Eaton are not understandable to most of 
us. This incident serves only to illus- 
trate how far the tolerance of the Amer- 
ican people goes in the field of freedom 
of speech. We have tolerated the un- 
understandable conduct and ununder- 
standable statements of this man simply 
because this is America, and we respect 
the right of free speech. However, as 
the Senator has pointed out, there is a 
limit, so far as the public good is con- 
cerned and so far as the public weal is 
concerned. There is a limit to so-called 
freedom. When freedom becomes li- 
cense we have always recognized that it 
must be curbed. It must be curbed sensi- 
bly and unemotionally. 

I congratulate the Senator on his 
statement. I think this is a matter to 
which we should pay more attention in 
the future than we have in the past. 
The peculiar mental gyrations of this 
man Eaton, who apparently has great 
affection for the Communist system and 
apparently has great admiration for the 
autocracy and dictatorshop or Russia, 
are not understandable. We should pay 
more attention to his utterances, because 
he happens to be a man of wealth, which 
fact enables him to indulge in publicity 
of this kind. It can do nothing, and 
has done nothing, but bring about very 
unfortunate difficulties for the United 
States. 

One might go a little farther. Al- 
though I am not particularly charmed 
with this kind of an attitude, one might 
say, as has been said a few times in the 
past, when people do not seem to like the 
United States, want to tear down what 
we have done, and seem to love other 
systems, “Why do you not go there to 
live? Why do you not join the system 
for which you seem to have such great 
admiration, and simply abandon the 
citizenship which you do not seem to 
appreciate and the privileges which you 
do not seem to appreciate?” 

I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. I point out that this 
latest performance by Eaton is particu- 
larly objectionable. His flight, ap- 
parently hurriedly, to Paris last night to 
greet Khrushchev at the airport, after 
the terrible incident in Paris yesterday, 
when Khrushchev called the President 
of the United States a thief and said all 
these dreadful things about our country 
and our President, is to me unconscion- 
able. It is unforgivable that an Ameri- 
can citizen would fly to Paris and confer 
with Khrushchev in the most cordial 
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manner, as reported this morning. We 
do not know what was said. What he 
did was particularly offensive. 

As the Senator has said, I am not at 
all taking the position that anyone 
should be denied his right to criticize 
his Government or any of us. I am 
simply pointing out to the Attorney 
General that there is a statute on the 
law books which forbids private citizens 
from entering into conversations or cor- 
respondence with the heads of other 
states concerning matters about the 
U.S. Government and its relations with 
other governments. That is the law of 
the land. I believe this man is violating 
the law. Some others may have been 
doing so as well. I think the Attorney 
General ought to prosecute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not, by the slightest sugges- 
tion, mean to indicate that I deny the 
right of an individual to criticize his 
government or to criticize me or anybody 
else. 

Mr. DODD. Neither do I. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is an 
American privilege. I only wished to 
point out a moment ago that when free 
criticism reaches the point of injury to 
the general body politic of this country 
it is time we look into it very carefully. 

I suggest also that although I, of 
course, am not a physician and have no 
medical competence, I have read about 
what has taken place, and a question is 
raised as to a matter of psychological 
quirk which might be investigated to 
some profit, so far as this man is con- 
cerned. There are evidently certain de- 
lusions of grandeur which are not well- 
founded on the record. It might be well 
to examine them a little more. 

I congratulate the Senator again. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. I agree 
with what he says and I emphatically 
agree with the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. His statement was something 
which should have been said on the floor 
of the Senate. What he has said is 
right and appropriate, and I commend 
him for it. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 





SPY PLANE INCIDENT 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I discussed with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] the fact that 
I was going to speak on the subject on 
which I am about to address the Senate, 
and he very kindly agreed that he would 
be present in the Senate today to dis- 
cuss the matter with me. 

Yesterday the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] in a statement 
took issue with Vice President Nrxon, 
who disclosed in a speech in Buffalo that 
at the very time Mr. Khrushchev was 
making a speech before the United 
Nations, agents of our country arrested 
two Russian spies in this country, one 
of whom at least, I believe, was a mem- 
4 of the Russian mission to this coun- 

ry. 
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The junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] took issue with the Vice 
President on his disclosure of that fact 
yesterday. In turn, I wish to take issue 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee. 

In most fields of national defense, es- 
pecially in the field of atomic energy 
tests and activities of that kind, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee and I are 
in very substantial agreement. I ad- 
mire his zeal and his devotion to the 
problems involved in international af- 
fairs. However, I am sorry that in this 
instance I must disagree with him very 
definitely. 

Since the U-2 incident was first pub- 
licly disclosed I had felt it was high time 
that we of the United States spread up- 
on the record the days, the dates, and 
the names of those concerned with Com- 
munist espionage in this country over 
the past years. If we will lay that rec- 
ord before the people, in my judgment, 
we will find that no country in modern 
times has engaged in such a vast net- 
work of espionage, which has extended 
on occasions even into the U.S. Govern- 
ment itself. I believe it is high time 
that those activities should be docu- 
mented publicly. I was earnestly hope- 
ful that they might have been docu- 
mented in Paris. 

So far as the U-2 incident is con- 
cerned, there is no question that the Rus- 
sians knew all along, and for a substan- 
tial period of time, that these overflights 
were occurring. It so happened that this 
particular incident occurred a short time 
prior to the conference which was sup- 
posed to be held this week in Paris, of 
which Mr. Khrushchev and the high 
command took advantage to torpedo the 
conference. If it had not been for the 
public knowledge of the U-2 incident, 
there is no doubt Mr. Khrushchev and 
his group would have found some other 
excuse to scuttle the conference, 

To return to the criticism of Mr. Nixon 
by the Senator from Tennessee, I believe 
it is time that some statements were 
made, not alone concerning the 2 spies 
who were captured, but concerning the 
whole list of those who have spied in this 
country on behalf of Russia. 

We talk much about overflights across 
Russia. To me there is little difference 
between a man walking along the ground 
and gathering information, a man riding 
in a train and gathering information, 4 
man riding in a commercial airplane and 
gathering information, and a man flying 
at 50,000 feet and gathering information. 
The Russians have been gathering infor- 
mation in this country brazenly. We 
know that. We have had documenta- 
tion of their activities. 

But what the United States did in the 
interest of peace was to refrain from 
bringing these matters before the world, 
in the hope that a conference in Geneva 
could be operated on a basis of as much 
harmony as possible. Therefore I am 
quite sure that our purpose in refraining 
from bringing these activities before the 
Geneva Conference was to avoid con- 
tributing additional tensions. However, 
since the Russians have brought these 
occurrences before the world, I think we 
should likewise bring before the world 
the information which we have. I dis- 
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agree with the Senator from Tennessee 
in his criticism. I quote from this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times. The 
Senator from Tennessee will correct me 
if this is a misquotation: 

Only a few days ago, the Tennessean 
added, Mr. Nrxon was “basking in credit for 
having arranged the Khrushchev visit to the 
White House.” The Vice President “is an 
old hand at being hard on Communists and 
Democrats, as well as with the spy-cop- 
robber-treason technique,” Mr. Gore said. 


Mr. President, in all sincerity and in 
all friendship for the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE], and in the light 
of our long and cordial association, I 
still say I believe he was unduly brutal 
and unduly harsh on the Vice President 
of the United States, who probably did 
as much as any other man in this coun- 
try to point up the espionage ring which 
existed a few years ago in our country. 
I do not believe he merits criticism for 
revealing that activity. 

The Vice President needs no defense 
for his own defense of the integrity of 
the American system. I believe he needs 
no defense for pointing out after the 
fact—and he pointed out only two in- 
stances of the scores which can be docu- 
mented—that we refrained as a country 
from stirring up international tensions 
by making a big issue out of the spy 
incident in this country, so that we 
might have some basis of harmony on 
which to approach the discussions of 
peace and the discussions of interna- 
tional tensions. 

I feel that the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. GorE] is unduly harsh in his 
criticism, and I feel that he is unjustified 
in saying that, because the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States in his speech 
at Buffalo yesterday disclosed only two 
instances as an illustration, the Vice 
President should be charged with mak- 
— politics out of an issue of this 

nd. 

As I said a moment ago, I regret every 
disagreement which I have with my 
friend from Tennessee, for in the ma- 
jority of cases we find ourselves in sub- 
stantial agreement on questions of inter- 
national interest. But I do feel that 
this whole article is unwarranted, and 
I believe the attack by the Senator from 
Tennessee was unwarranted and un- 
justified. I do not believe that American 
public will accept it as a justifiable at- 
tack, under all the circumstances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the article 
from this morning’s issue of the New 
York Times, written by Russell Baker, 
referring to this incident. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Gore CriricizEs NIxoN ON SUMMIT—CALLS 
TaLK ON Sovier Spies A CAMPAIGN MOvE— 
Four Top DEMocRATS PRESS UNITY 

(By Russell Baker) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—Senator ALBERT 
Gore shattered the domestic political calm 
over the collapse of the summit meeting 
with an attack today on Vice President 


RicHarD M. Nixon’s response to the Paris 
crisis. 


It was the first open political clash to come 
out of the summit breakdown and it came 
while Democratic leaders for the third con- 
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secutive day were making extraordinary ef- 
forts to maintain a unified national front 
behind President Eisenhower. 

Senator Gore, a Tennessee Democrat, did 
not criticize the President, or raise a question 
on events leading to the summit ccllapse, 
but he delivered a cutting denunciation of 
Mr. Nrxon’s reaction to the news from Paris. 

The Gore attack was provoked by the Vice 
President’s speech in Buffalo today, in which 
Mr. Nrxon gave hitherto secret reports of So- 
viet spies spotted in Springfield, Mass., dur- 
ing Premier Khrushchev’s tour of this coun- 
try last fall. Mr. Nrxon in his speech also 
challenged the Democrats to investigate the 
President’s refusal to apologize to Mr. 
Khrushchev in Paris. 

While Democrats were “withholding criti- 
cism and pleading for unity,” Senator GorE 
said, “Mr. Nrxon is talking of how to be hard 
On communism, and how to deal with Com- 
munists, and giving forth about the arrest 
of Russian spies. Maybe the old Nrxon is 
going to be nominated after all instead of 
the new.” 

Why, he asked, was new spy information 
being made public “in a campaign speech, 
only after the get-along-with-Khrushchev 
treadmill has come to a crashing halt?” 

Only a few days ago, the Tennessean added, 
Mr. Nixon was “basking in credit for having 
arranged the Khrushchev visit to the White 
House.” The Vice President “is an old hand 
at being hard on both Communists and 
Democrats, as well as with the spy-cop-rob- 
ber-treason technique,” Mr. Gore said. 

Other developments here in the wake of 
the Paris breakdown included these: 

Disclosure that four leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party had cabled the President yester- 
day urging him “to convey to Premier Khru- 
shchev the views of the opposition party in 
your country that he reconsider his sugges- 
tion for postponement of the summit con- 
ference until after the national elections in 
this country.” 

The message was signed by Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, Speaker of the House; Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas, Democratic Senate leader; 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic presidential 
candidate in 1952 and 1956, and J. W. Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

A spokesman for the Republican National 
Committee said that sentiment was building 
to arrange a big homecoming demonstration 
in Washington for President Eisenhower 
when he returns from Europe Friday after- 
noon. 

Congressional leaders quietly dispelled 
speculation that a special investigation of 
the administration’s presummit maneuvers 
would be countenanced at the Capitol this 
year. 

PROSPECTS FOR CONGRESS 


The prospect was that questions about 
presummit maneuvers and reassessment of 
the national position in the wake of a new 
tough line from Moscow would be dealt 
with piecemeal in routine committee pro- 
ceedings. 

The renewal of the Democratic leadership’s 
call for unity was based on fears that any 
deep division within the United States at 
this time might weaken its international po- 
sition while new Soviet intentions were still 
uncertain. 

Another factor was the disgust many 
Democratic leaders feel for the prospect of 
making grave international policy a partisan 
spectacle in this election year. Many of 
these same Democrats still resent Republi- 
can political exploitation of Korean war is- 
sues and do not want a Democratic reprisal. 

One other factor is the expectation that 
President Eisenhower will receive a wave of 
public sympathy in reaction to Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s behavior in Paris. At the moment, 
the Democrats are disposed to wait for the 
dust’ to settle before arguing background 
issues. 
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The Democratic leadership’s message to the 
President was worked out at the Capitol 
Monday while Mr. Stevenson was there to 
testify on the use of television in political 
campaigns. 

“We feel that total failure of the [summit] 
conference and increasing mistrust on both 
sides will be serious and deeply disturbing 
to the world,” it said. 

“All of the American people earnestly de- 
sire peace, an end to the arms race and ever 
better relations between our countries. We 
ask you as the leader of this nation to see 
that these views are conveyed to Mr. 
Khrushchev.” 

Aside from its value as a demonstration 
to the Russians of the U.S. internal unity, 
the message was designed to destroy the 
idea that Mr. Khrushchev might get a better 
bargain by waiting for a new President to be 
elected. The Soviet Premier proposed post- 
poning summit conferences until after the 
national election in the United States. 
Both parties are sensitive and angry about 
this Soviet interference in domestic politics. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the generous references of 
my friend and distinguished colleague, 
the able senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. As he has done, I, 
too, wish to pay tribute to the warm 
friendship which he and I enjoy serv- 
ing together, as we do, on two commit- 
tees and having found ourselves upon 
Many occasions not only personally 
agreeable to each other, which relation, 
I say to my friend, I have enjoyed thor- 
oughly, but also many times we have 
had an affinity of views upon questions 
affecting our national security. 

The Senator has just said there are 
many more cases which are being sup- 
pressed. Are they, too, to be fed out 
piecemeal for campaign oratory? 

The essential question I raised yester- 
day was that of secrecy. Why has this 
information so long been withheld from 
the American people? If there are 
scores more, I call upon the Government 
of the United States to give this infor- 
mation to the American people. Secrecy 
in Government has gone entirely too 
far. I do not wish to refer to incidents 
prior to or involved in the regrettable 
tragedy of the Paris Conference. As 
other Members of the Senate have said, 
there will be a proper time to discuss 
our individual feelings of humiliation 
and that of our country. The proper 
time has already occurred to express re- 
sentment, which every American must 
have felt, at the insults heaped upon the 
President of the United States. I ex- 
pressed my resentment on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I do not wish now to make reference 
to other sentiments and views which I 
have withheld and will withhold until 
the proper time. 

However, I am not sure that a suppres- 
sion of the news involving Russian 
espionage in our country has contrib- 
uted to peace. If there are scores of 
additional incidents, I call upon the 
Government to release the information 
to the American people. 

I read from a dispatch from United 
Press International, of today: 

The Vice President, who made the dis- 


closure during a political swing through 
upstate New York— 


I asked two questions yesterday. Why 
had this information been kept secret 
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from the American people since last 
September? When did these other 
score or more occur? Has that infor- 
mation been suppressed, too, for 6 or 8 
or 10 months, or longer? 

The second question I asked was, Why 
is it now made public in a political speech 
after the debacle in Paris? I interpret 
this as an effort to convert the tragedy 
in Paris to political advantage. 

My friend the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa says that in that judgment I 
am harsh. I do not wish to reach harsh 
judgments, or to render brutal verdicts. 
I submit to the Senate the record and 
ask each Senator to determine for him- 
self whether the cause of peace has been 
served by the suppression from the 
people of the United States, by secrecy, 
of information involving espionage at- 
tempts reaching into scores of incidents, 
as we are told; whether such secrecy is 
proper and in the public interest. 

Each Senator may determine for him- 
self whether this was a political use of 
information which heretofore had been 
denied the American people, but which 
on yesterday was used, according to the 
news dispatch, on a political swing 
through upstate New York. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, or would he 
prefer to continue? 

Mr. GORE. I am very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With regard 
to the Senator’s contention that this is 
information which has been kept secret, 
I certainly join him in saying that we 
should now make these cases public, that 
they should be documented and should 
be told to the world. 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator goes 
further, I am glad that he joins me in 
that expression. Will he also join me in 
the suggestion or request that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through 
its established agencies having jurisdic- 
tion, make this information public rather 
than making it public piecemeal through 
political speeches? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is the 
point I was just approaching. It has 
been made public. It has been made 
public repeatedly over the years. I call 
the Senator’s attention to the insertion 
in the Recorp of yesterday made by the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MownoptT], at page 10548 of the Rerorp, 
where there appears a list of 65 Rus- 
sian spy cases, naming names, naming 
incidents which have occurred in the 
United States since 1946, which have had 
full publicity and which are known. I 
shall not repeat the names now; they 
are all printed in the Recorp beginning 
at page 10548. To supplement that in- 
formation, there is listed a very substan- 
tial number of foreign cases in which 
Russian spies have been convicted, and 
sentenced in most cases—activities in 
Switzerland, West Germany, Greece, 
Japan. I shall not take the time to de- 
lineate all of them, but they are in the 
Recorp. These are all cases that have 
been made public, but the last two the 
Senator refers to were apparently the 
most recent ones that had occurred. 

The American public and the world 
should know these things. They should 
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know that the Russians have been the 
masters of espionage in the world, and 
have probably exceeded all other coun- 
tries in the world in espionage. I think 
it is high time we let that fact be known. 
I did not think we should stir up this sit- 
uation prior to the great attempt at the 
summit to achieve a peaceful solution of 
the tensions of the world. I thought it 
wise not to bring up these irritants be- 
forehand. 

However, now that Mr. Khrushchev 
has found this “fish out of water”; now 
that he has disclosed what the intentions 
of the Russians are, and that he has no 
intention of seeking a solution of world 
tensions on any realistic basis, I think 
the time has come for us to tell the world 
exactly and to emphasize exactly what 
the Russians have been doing in the field 
of espionage, and thus lay the activities 
of most of the other countries in the 
shade. 

However, that list was placed in the 
Recorp yesterday by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] and is now 
available for all to see. 

Mr. GORE. I again shall decline to 
refer to the assumptions upon which the 
US. approach to the summit confer- 
ence was rationalized. At the proper 
time, I shall address the Senate upon 
that and related subjects. I do not re- 
gard today as the proper time to do 
that. 

I should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa if the list 
to which he refers, which appears in the 
Recorp, as I understand, and is available 
only this morning, and therefore was 
not printed before the disclosures in the 
upstate New York political swing yester- 
day, includes the two instances in Sep- 
tember, to which the Vice President re- 
ferred. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A_ cursory 
reading of the list indicates that they 
do not appear. I cannot find them in 
the list at the moment. The list com- 
prises one column on page 10548, three 
columns on page 10549, and one and 
three-quarters columns on page 10550. 
So upon a quick examination, I cannot 
say whether the two cases are included. 
However, it is my impression that the 
list does not include those two cases. 

Mr. GORE. One question seems to 
remain between us. The Senator from 
Iowa has joined with me in a request 
and a suggestion that a full disclosure 
of Soviet espionage efforts be made pub- 
lic. Would the Senator also join with 
me in asking that such information be 
released by the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government having juris- 
diction over such matters, and of whom, 
I feel certain, the representatives of the 
free press will soon make inquiry, rather 
than to have it fed to the public piece- 
meal in a political campaign for political 
advantage and use? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I must say to 
the Senator from Tennessee that I would 
not necessarily support a full disclosure 
of all espionage cases in this country, for 
the very reason that the American self- 
interest and security might not warrant 
such a disclosure. In certain cases, if 
knowledge of espionage activities were 
disclosed at the present time, it might 
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give information to the enemy, to the 
detriment of the United States. There 
are some cases which cannot be disclosed 
at the time they are discovered, and 
should not be disclosed. They should be 
kept very secret, simply because of the 
techniques which are used. The espio- 
nage effort in which the Russians are en- 
gaged is a very clever game. 

Generally speaking, I believe the num- 
ber of cases which can be disclosed with- 
out harm to the national security and 
without harm to our friends should be 
documented, so as to counter the Soviet 
espionage activities. I think such cases 
should be disclosed. It does not make 
any difference to me how they are dis- 
closed, but I think the circumstances of 
them should be available to the public. 

I had hoped, for instance, that if the 
conference took place, and Mr. Khru- 
shchev began to make much of the so- 
called U-2 incident, the President would 
have with him a list of Soviet espionage 
cases to throw right back in Khru- 
shchev’s face. But the conference did 
not take place. I do not know whether 
what I have suggested would have been 
done. However, I had hoped we would 
be prepared to do that. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator, in re- 
plying to my question, instead of answer- 
ing it, has raised two more questions. 

Shall the Vice President, in a politi- 
cal campaign, determine what shall be 
secret and what shall not be secret? The 
Senator from Iowa says it does not make 
much difference to him as to how such 
information is released. I say that isa 
matter of propriety and importance. It 
is one of the two principal issues I raised. 
The other was secrecy. The Senator 
from Iowa has said that in some cases 
the interests of this country might well 
be served by disclosure. If so, I am will- 
ing to have the proper authorities make 
that determination. 

However, I wonder if the Senator 
would agree that any information which 
can be disclosed in a political speech, to 
be specific, should, in an orderly way, 
be made available to the American peo- 
ple and the free press by the agencies 
of Government having proper jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I see no rea- 
son why any information along that line, 
the release of which would not be detri- 
mental to the activities of the United 
States, should not be disclosed to every- 
body or should not be made available to 
everybody. 

Mr. GORE. Shall it remain classified 
until a candidate for political office de- 
cides that it may be fortuitous to re- 
lease such information? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; I do not 
believe in the system of classification by 
convenience, and I never have. I do not 
think what the Senator says is neces- 
sarily so. Nevertheless, I think it is high 
time that the Government disclose to the 
American people what is taking place. 
So far as I know, the only persons who 
can disclose it are the officials who know 
about it. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Iowa 
has used some rather strong language. 
It is not the most pleasant experience 
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that one can have in this body to have 
one of his esteemed colleagues and 
friends say that he has reached a brutal 
judgment. I thought I reached an en- 
tirely justified judgment. I thought I 
raised proper questions. I think the 
record bears me out. 

I ask the Senator again, specifically 
and pointedly, since he has joined with 
me in a request that such information 
as will not be injurious to the national 
interest be disclosed to the public, will 
he also join with me in the request that 
the agencies concerned reach such a de- 
termination and disclose the information 
to the public, rather than reserve it un- 
til a candidate for political office, in an 
upstate swing in New York, or in a po- 
litical swing in some other State, decides 
it is fortuitous to release it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have not 
joined with the Senator from Tennessee 
in any particular request. I have merely 
stated that I think the spying activities 
of the Kremlin which are taking place 
in this country and elsewhere should be 
documented and disclosed to this coun- 
try and to the rest of the world, except 
in those cases where it would be a dis- 
service to our own national security or 
the national security of our allies to dis- 
close individual incidents. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator from Iowa 
does not wish to join with me in that re- 
quest, I join with him in what he has 
said. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I welcome the 
Senator’s statement. So far as my ac- 
cusing the Senator from Tennessee of 
being brutal is concerned, I did not in- 
tend to accuse the Senator of being 
brutal. I think the phrase I used was 
that I thought he was unduly harsh in 
his criticism. I take it there is a little 
difference in the connotations of “bru- 
tality” and “harshness.” 

Mr. GORE. I accept the modification. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I = think 
“harsh” is a little less brutal than 
“brutal.” 

Mr. GORE. I accept the modification 
with appreciation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would never 
accuse the Senator from Tennessee of 
being brutal, because he is not a brutal 
man. It is not his instinct to be brutal. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. However, I 
think the Senator from Tennessee on 
occasion, perhaps, can put himself in a 
position where I think he is undoubtedly 
harsh, and without doubt I can put my- 
self in a position where the Senator from 
Tennessee may think I am unduly harsh. 
I think there is a difference; and I do 
not wish to have the Recorp indicate that 
I am accusing the Senator from Tennes- 
see of brutality, because that is fur- 
thest from my thought. 

Mr. GORE. I may have been accused 
of worse, I may say. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, 
those of us who have been in politics for 
Some years have been accused of a great 
Many things, and we get used to that. 

But so far as concerns disclosing 
something in a political campaign, let me 
Say that political campaigns are for the 
Purpose of discussing the issues. I take 
it the Senator from Tennessee is raising 
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the objection because of the fact the 
Vice President disclosed the incident re- 
ferred to in connection with a speech on 
what might be considered to have been a 
political occasion. I see no reason why 
he should not have disclosed it. I do not 
know that it was classified information 
beforehand. It may have been; I have 
no knowledge about that. 

But I repeat that I think the world 
should know with some detail of the 
activities of the Kremlin. And regard- 
less of what may be considered the wise 
way to issue such information, I think 
it should be put out. I think it should 
be laid down for all to see; and then I 
think it would answer, or should answer, 
the questions asked by a number of well- 
meaning people in this country. 

I have received letters from several 
persons who have had the effrontery to 
say that we should apologize to the Rus- 
sians—although most of the letters I 
have received have expressed just the 
opposite view. But when the few who 
favor the making of an apology realize 
what we have done by way of gathering 
necessary information to protect the se- 
curity of this country, as against what 
the Russians are planning to do over 
there, from a military standpoint, and 
when they consider what our country has 
done by way of gathering such informa- 
tion and what the Russians have done in 
this country for years and years and 
years, I think such persons will change 
their opinion as to the desirability and 
the necessity of our securing information 
as to what the enemy is plotting against 
us. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall not 
press my friend further. 

I shall close by recalling that as soon 
as I heard the report that the Russian 
dictator had demanded an_ ignoble 
apology by the President of the United 
States, I rose on the floor of the Senate 
and expressed resentment, and said the 
American people could be confident that 
the President of the United States, the 
embodiment of America’s pride and 
hopes for peace, would respond as a 
gentleman of honor. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 
AT JAMESTOWN, VA. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 15, Mrs. Talmadge and I 
had the privilege of joining the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Rosertson], the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] in 
attending the impressive ceremonies 
held at Jamestown Island, Va., com- 
memorating the landing of the first 
permanent English settlers in America 
and the rededication of the Robert Hunt 
Memorial Shrine, which honors the 
founder of the first Protestant church in 
America. The combined services were 
sponsored by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, 
with the cooperation of the Bruton 
Parish Church, the College of William 
and Mary, the Colonial National Histori- 
cal Park, Colonial Williamsburg, and the 
Jamestown Foundation. 
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The principal address of the occasion 
was delivered by the respected junior 
Senator from Virginia, and was an elo- 
quent and stirring tribute to the un- 
wavering faith in God and stanch ad- 
herence to the tenets of freedom of our 
Founding Fathers. It was an inspiring 
experience; and I came away with the 
firm conviction that it would be benefi- 
cial, indeed, if every man and woman in 
public life in America could visit and see 
for themselves this historic site from 
which have sprung the institutions of lib- 
erty which have given us on this conti- 
nent the greatest and freest Nation in 
the history of mankind. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the full text of the remarks of 
the junior Senator from Virginia on that 
occasion be printed herewith in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 4 
(Remarks of Senator A. WrLLIs ROBERTSON 
at the 353d anniversary of the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America at 

Jamestown, Va., May 15, 1960) 

On this 353d anniversary of the landing 
of English settlers at Jamestown, I welcome 
the privilege of joining with distinguished 
church leaders in paying tribute to the 
memory of Robert Hunt, the first chaplain 
of the Jamestown settlement who served in 
that capacity until his death in July of 1608. 
The fact that those first settlers had a deep 
and abiding faith in the teachings of the 
Bible is not as well known as the faith of 
those who settled at Plymouth 13 years later. 
The latter had come to a new land in search 
of religious freedom, whereas the Virginia 
settlers had come in search of gold. But 
members of the church of England had made 
a@ substantial contribution to the London 
Co. which financed the Jamestown settle- 
ment on the condition that it could send 
with the first settlers a chaplain and the 
further condition -that the Christian reli- 
gion would be brought to the savages of the 
North American Continent. Evidently, 
therefore, the first chaplain, Robert Hunt, 
was chosen by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and his work was highly praised by 
Capt. John Smith who said that he was “an 
honest, religious and courageous divine.” 
Smith also said of the first religious serv- 
ices at Jamestown: “We had daily common 
prayer morning and evening, every Sunday 
two sermons, and every 3 months the holy 
communion, till our minister died: but our 
prayers daily, with an homily on Sundays, 
we continued 2 or 3 years after, till more 
preachers came: and surely God did most 
mercifully hear us.” 

At the untimely death of their rector, at 
about 40 years of age, the colonists not only 
paid tribute to the religious and social work 
that he had done among them but to his 
readiness to defend the settlement, upon 
any alarm as quickly as any man and of his 
constant encouragement to the men at 
Jamestown to persist in their attempt to 
plant a successful colony. Again, when the 
first session of the assembly met in 1619 
(incidentally, the first elected governing 
body ever to serve in this country) the first 
order of business was a prayer by Reverend 
Buck, then the minister at Jamestown. That 
action was noted in the records of the as- 
sembly in the following terms: “But for as 
much as men’s affairs do little prosper where 
God’s service is neglected; all the Burgesses 
took their places in the choir, till a prayer 
was said by Mr. Buck, the minister, that it 
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would please God to guide us and sanctify 
all our to his own glory, and 
the good of this plantation.” 

In the Senate of the United States we 
have an organization known as the Break- 
fast Group, which meets each Wednesday 
morning at 8:30 for breakfast and then for 
@ 30-minute discussion of some religious 
topic for which some member is designated 
each week as the leader. I am proud of the 
fact that four members of that Breakfast 
Group have accompanied me to Williamsburg 
and Jamestown not only to join in our trib- 
ute to the memory of the first chaplain of 
the Jamestown settlement but also to indi- 
cate their appreciation of the significance 
in the subsequent development of the most 
powerful nation in the world, of the religious 
faith that was translated into George Ma- 
son’s Bill of Rights, into Thomas Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence, and into the 
Philadelphia Constitution of 1787, all of 
which are based upon the teachings of the 
Bible. 

Needless to say, all members of our Sen- 
ate group share the sentiments concerning 
this historic area of the Old Dominion ex- 
pressed by Daniel Webster at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment when he said: “We are justly proud 
of being descended from men who have set 
the world an example of founding civil insti- 
tutions on the great and united principles 
of human freedom and human knowledge. 
To us, their children, the story of their 
labors and sufferings can never be without 
interest. We shall not stand unmoved on 
the shore of Plymouth, while the sea con- 
tinues to wash it, nor will our brethren in 
another early and ancient colony forget the 
place of its first establishment till their 
river shall cease to flow by it. No vigor of 
youth, no maturity of manhood, will lead 
the Nation to forget the spots where its 
infancy was cradled and defended.” 

Last night we were privileged to see a 
moving picture made for use during the 
Jamestown celebration of 1957 which, among 
other things, depicted the debate in the 
House of Burgesses concerning the oppres- 
sion of the sister colony of Massachusetts by 
the British Crown and the adoption on May 
24, 1774, of the following resolution: 

“This House, being deeply impressed with 
apprehension of the great dangers, to be 
derived to British America, from the hos- 
tile invasion of the city of Boston, in our 
sister colony of Massachusetts Bay, whose 
commerce and harbor are, on the first day of 
June next, to be stopped by an armed force, 
deem it highly necessary that the said first 
day of June be set apart, by the members 
of this House, as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer, devoutly to implore the di- 
vine interposition, for averting the heavy 
calamity which threatens destruction to our 
civil rights, and the evils of civil war; to give 
us one heart and one mind firmly to oppose, 
by all just and proper means, every injury 
to American rights; and that the minds of 
His Majesty and his Parliament may be in- 
spired from above with wisdom, moderation, 
and justice, to remove from the loyal people 
of America all cause of danger, from a con- 
tinued pursuit of measures, pregnant with 
their ruin. 

“Ordered, therefore, that the Members of 
this House do attend in their places, at the 
hour of 10 in the forenoon, on the said ist 
day of June next, in order to proceed with 
the Speaker, and the mace, to the church in 
this city, for the purposes aforesaid; and 
that the Reverend Mr. Price be appointed to 
read prayers, and the Reverend Mr. Gwatkin, 
to preach a sermon, suitable to the occa- 
sion.” 

George Washington, who helped to frame 
that resolution of 1774 knelt in the snows 
of Valley Forge to ask the help of God to 
carry on an unequal military struggle for 
independence and it was Washington who 
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was presiding over the Philadelphia Con- 
stitutional Convention in the summer of 
1787 when his friend, Benjamin Franklin 
said: “In this situation of this assembly 
groping as it were in the dark to find 
political truth, and scarce able to distinguish 
it when presented to us, how has it hap- 
pened, Sir, that we have not hitherto once 
thought of humbly applying to the Father 
of Light to illuminate our understanding? 
In the beginning of the contest with Great 
Britain, when we were sensible of danger we 
had daily prayer in this room for the divine 
protection. Our prayers, Sir, were heard, 
and they were graciously answered. All of 
us who were engaged in the struggle must 
have observed frequent instances of a super- 
intending providence in our favor. To that 
kind providence we owe this happy opportu- 
nity of consulting in peace on the means of 
establishing our future national felicity. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful 
friend? Or do we imagine that we no longer 
need His assistance? I have lived, Sir, a long 
time, and the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of this truth—that God 
governs in the affairs of men. And if a spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground without His 
notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without His aid?” 

Again, in 1789, Washington said in his 
inaugural address: “It would be peculiarly 
improper to omit in this first official act my 
fervent supplications to that Almighty Be- 
ing who rules over the universe, who pre- 
sides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aids can supply every human 
defect, that His benediction may consecrate 
to the liberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States a government insti- 
tuted by themselves for these essential pur- 
poses, and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration to execute with 
success the functions allotted to his charge.” 

All Members of the Congress, and I as- 
sume that laymen generally, are aware of the 
fact that the Soviet Union possesses inter- 
continental missiles capable of reaching any 
part of our Nation in the course of some 
25 or 30 minutes after being fired, that the 
hydrogen warhead of those missiles has a 
destructive force for a radius of 10 miles or 
more, that the fallout from such a missile 
will poison the exposed food and water sup- 
plies for a radius of several hundred miles 
and that we have no adequate nor satis- 
factory defense against a missile attack of 
that character. And since we can fire a 
nuclear weapon from a submerged sub- 
marine, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet Union has the same capability. 
It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that in the event of an all-out nuclear war, 
our casualties in the first few days of such 
a conflict would be tabulated in terms of 
millions. 

It is, therefore, with the hope of staying 
the hand of a possible aggressor that in re- 
cent years we have been devoting more 
than one-half of the total tax revenue of 
our Government for the operation and de- 
velopment of our Defense Establishment. 

In our visit today to this historic area 
whose contribution to the birth of our Na- 
tion should never be forgotten, we should 
be acutely conscious of the fact that we 
are as much in need for God’s help as were 
the 3 million relatively poor and untrained 
colonists in their struggle for freedom 
against the then strongest military power 
in the world. The recent destruction in 
Russia of a CIA observation plane indicates 
how easily a cold war could suddenly turn 
into a shooting war. It illustrates the ur- 
gent need for a program of international 
disarmament, while at the same time cast- 
ing &@ grave shadow over prospects for a 
successful summit conference in Paris. 

By our presence here where our experi- 
ment in representative democracy started, 
where our concept of personal liberty under 
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God was proclaimed to the world, the Mem- 
bers of our Senate Breakfast Group desire to 
indicate our deep concern over the fact that 
at a time when our beloved Nation is threat- 
ened from without by a deadly foe she also 
is threatened by destruction from within by 
spiritual indifference and moral deteriora- 
tion. 

The conflict of deepest concern is not 
might against superior might. The major 
issue which faces us today is this: Wil 
America accept the moral challenge of this 
hour, as she has accepted the military chal- 
lenge of past years, or will she allow this 
glorious opportunity to slip from her grasp 
forever? 

This, my friends, is the world leadership 
to which we are called: to stand before the 
nations of the entire world and say with 
young David: “Thou comest to me with a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: 
but I came to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts.” 

In stemming the tide of the anti-Gog 
ideology of communism—the unseen forces 
of a mighty God are on our side, and we 
can go confidently forward in the power of 
His might when we take Him at His word 
as He says: “If my people, which are called 
by my name, shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from Heaven, 
and will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield, so that 
I may comment on the same matter? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I had 
the honor and the privilege of attending 
the ceremonies commemorating the 
landing of the first permanent English 
settlers in America, and the rededication 
of the Robert Hunt Memorial Shrine on 
Sunday, May 15, at Jamestown Island. 

As has already been mentioned, our 
distinguished colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] de- 
livered an outstanding address on our 
heritage as a nation and our obligation 
to preserve it. 

It was 353 years ago on May 13 that 
three small ships, the Discovery, the 
Godspeed, and the Susan Constant, 
dropped anchor at an island in Virginia, 
which the settlers immediately named 
Jamestown. 

The little settlement at Jamestown 
passed through many crises; and I am 
confident that the story is familiar to 
everyone who has read our early history. 

Dr. Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Library, has said: 

No other spot in either hemisphere carries 
so much significance as Jamestown. 


On this occasion we were again com- 
memorating the fact that the landing 
with not only the beginning of a new na- 
tion, but it was also the beginning of 
religious worship in our Nation. 

It should be remembered that the set- 
tlers who landed at Jamestown were in 
many instances very religious people. 
The first thing they did when they landed 
on the sandy soil of Point Comfort was 
to erect a cross. And when they reached 
Jamestown Island, they took some of the 
sails from the ship and made a tent- 
chapel in which they thanked God for @ 
safe voyage. The pastor of the colony 


was a remarkable man by the name of 
Robert Hunt. 
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In 1907, the dioceses of Virginia, 
southern Virginia, and West Virginia 
dedicated a memorial to the Reverend 
Robert Hunt, in the form of a handsome 
pronze relief tablet. It was at that spot 
that our colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia, delivered 
his stirring address. 

This monument and the restoration of 
Williamsburg are not only memorials; 
they are also reminders to every Ameri- 
ean citizen of the sacrifices our fore- 
fathers endured in order to establish a 
true Republic based on the rights of the 
individual. 

The Nation is indebted to the late 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his foresight 
and his dedication in preserving these 
historical landmarks for all generations. 
It was his aim to recreate a shrine where 
great events of colonial history might be 
visualized in their proper setting, and 
where a revival of crafts, music, and 
literature would not only comprise major 
activities of the city of Williamsburg, but 
also would bring to the 20th century an 
appreciation of the important cultural 
gifts it has received from colonial times. 

In this age, we of this generation must 
again rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of those who have gone before. 
We must, as the settlers of old, again 
give thanks to divine providence for the 
many blessings that have befallen this 
Nation, and at the same time pray for 
divine guidance in order that this 
heritage may be preserved for future 
generations. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on last 
Sunday, May 15, it was my privilege to 
attend the ceremonies at Jamestown 
Island, commemorating the landing of 
the first permanent English settlers in 
America and the rededication of the 
Robert Hunt Memorial Shrine. We met 
there to pay honor to these and other 
early settlers who founded our great 
Nation, and to rededicate ourselves to 
their basic principles in meeting the 
problems of today. 

The speaker for this occasion was well 
chosen indeed, our colleague, the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson]. 
He did a masterful job, just as always, 
in paying tribute to those patriotic and 
spiritual leaders who settled and founded 
this Nation. His interesting and in- 
spiring message held the audience of 
more than 1,000 people in rapt attention. 

Mr. President, I also wish to mention 
briefly the fine contribution Colonial 
Williamsburg is making in enlightening 
our people of our early history, and in 
inspiring the members of this generation 
to adhere more closely to those principles 
on which our Nation was founded. While 
we were at Williamsburg, the flags were 
at half-mast, in memory of that great 
benefactor who made Colonial Williams- 
burg possible, the late John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to whom this and all future 
generations owe a great debt. The ad- 
ministration of Colonial Williamsburg 
is most ably directed by its president, 
Mr. Carlisle H. Humelsine. 

Again, I congratulate the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia on his masterful ad- 
dress, which is worthy of the careful 
reading and study of each Member of the 
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Congress. I am happy it is being placed 
in the Recorp, thereby being made avail- 
able to all citizens of our Nation. 





THE NEUTRON BOMB 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last week 
I made a lengthy statement to the Sen- 
ate on the fallacy of the test ban. 
Among other things, I warned that if the 
Kremlin were to beat us to a major tech- 
nological breakthrough, we might short- 
ly find ourselves confronted with a 
choice between surrender and annihila- 
tion. One of the possible breakthroughs 
which I mentioned was the development 
of a neutron bomb. 

Commenting on my statement, News- 
week Periscope for this week said: 


THE DODD BOMB A DUD 


Senator THoMaAs J. Dopp’s demands for in- 
formation on the neutron bomb—a weapon 
that supposedly kills by radiation alone 
without blast or heat—will be ignored. Rea- 
son: There is no such device. Scientists ex- 
plained that they know no way to produce a 
radiation weapon without heat and blast. 
(A reactor would do it, but bombers don’t 
drop reactors on the enemy.) 


I have the greatest respect for News- 
week. In general, I think its reporting 
reflects a careful regard for the truth. 
In this case, however, I feel that News- 
week could not have read my statement 
too carefully and that they were, in ad- 
dition, the victims of calculated misin- 
formation from pro-test-ban sources. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement in respect to the neutron 
bomb be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Then there is the matter of the neutron 
bomb, to which there has already been some 
reference in the press. Such a bomb can 
theoretically be produced by tailoring the 
energy of a fusion explosion so that, instead 
of heat and blast, its primary product is a 
burst of neutrons. Such a burst would do 
negligible physical damage, but it would im- 
mediately destroy all life in the target area. 
It would, in short, operate as a kind of death 
ray. 

I have heard that, in the light of present 
theoretical knowledge, the neutron bomb is 
no more questionable than the hydrogen 
bomb was 6 months before it was demon- 
strated that one could be built. Although 
there have been a few fragmentary refer- 
ences to the neutron bomb in the press, I 
was told, when I tried to obtain more infor- 
mation, that the matter was classified. 
When I pressed my physicist friend further, 
he threw up his hands in despair and said: 
“You must forgive me, I have never heard 
of a neutron.” 

I consider all the hush-hush that sur- 
rounds the neutron bomb to be a glaring in- 
stance of the official abuse of secrecy. To 
keep the facts of life on the nuclear age 
from the American people is foolish, and 
potentially disastrous. If there is a possibil- 
ity that a neutron bomb can be built, if 
there appears to be any chance that the 
Soviets may succeed in building one before 
we do, then the American people have a right 
to the facts. 

The current issue of Foreign Affairs con- 
tains a remarkable article on the question of 
the test ban by Dr. Freeman J. Dyson. Dr. 
Dyson quotes a paragraph from a report by 
the prominent Soviet physicist, L. L. Artsi- 
movitch entitled “Research on Controlled 
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Thermonuclear Reactions in the U.S.S.R.,” 
printed in December 1958. Let me read this 
paragraph very slowly: 

“It may also be possible to realize a pulsed 
thermonuclear reaction under conditions in 
which the high temperature is produced by a 
charge of conventional explosive (such as 
TNT or something more powerful) which 
surrounds a capsule containing heavy hydro- 
gen. Without dwelling on the experimental 
details, we may note that conditions have 
been found under which the generation of 
neutrons in hydrogen reactions has been 
established reliably and reproducibly. In 
experiments carried out in 1952, there is no 
doubt that we have observed neutrons which 
are formed as a result of the heating of mat- 
ter to extremely high temperatures.” 

From this, it is apparent that the Russians 
were experimenting with fission-free hydro- 
gen devices as far back as 1952 and that, as a 
corollary of this, they have for years had 
some understanding of the possibilities of the 
neutron bomb. 

Once upon a time there was no hydrogen 
bomb. But there were a few scientists, a 
tiny but brave minority, who said it could 
be made and who urged that we embark on 
@ crash program of development, lest the 
Kremlin beat us to it. At that time we had 
a President, Harry Truman, who gave the 
facts to the people. Had he not done so, had 
he not enjoyed the public support that only 
comes from understanding, the production 
of the H bomb might have been deferred be- 
yond that fateful day in 1953 when the 
Soviets exploded their own first H bomb. 

I believe President Eisenhower owes a 
similar duty to the American people in the 
case of the neutron bomb. The President 
should tell the people what the scientists 
told him. Not to do so would be a derelic- 
tion that can only lead to the most danger- 
ous kind of speculation. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the News- 
week article said there is no such device 
as a neutron bomb. I never said that 
there was. I simply said that there were 
many scientists who were convinced it 
could be made. The Newsweek article 
implies I said that scientists know of a 
way to produce a radiation weapon with- 
out heat and blast. I said no such thing. 
I said that there was no theoretical 
reason why a neutron bomb could not 
be produced, and I implied that there 
were quite a few scientists who con- 
sidered the project practicable. I said 
that if such a bomb were produced, a 
burst of neutrons would be the primary, 
but not the exclusive manner in which 
it released its energy. 

For the record at this point, I want to 
say that I checked all of the facts in my 
statement carefully, not with one expert 
or even two experts, but in most cases 
with either three or four experts in the 
field. Iam convinced that my facts were 
accurate. 

For the record, too, I would like to 
point out that there have been references 
to the possibility of producing a neutron 
bomb in a number of scholarly publica- 
tions. For example, the eminent nu- 
clear physicist, Dr. F. J: Dyson, in the 
article in Foreign Affairs which I have 
quoted, said: 

There seems to be no law of nature for- 
bidding the construction of fission-free 
bombs. The question remains whether this 
theoretical possibility is likely soon to be 
realized. 


There are some very able physicists 
who believe that the neutron bomb— 
which would be a fission-free bomb—is 
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in the cards for the next few years. 
There are other physicists who believe 
that it may be a very long time away. 

There were many scientists who said 
the A-bomb could not be built. There 
were many more, including Dr. Hans 
Bethe, the President’s chief adviser on 
the test ban, who said the H-bomb could 
not be built. I have seen it stated that 
our ICBM program was delayed for 2 
years because Dr. Vannevar Bush held 
the project was impractical. In general, 
it would be fair to say that the pessimists 
have been proved wrong and the opti- 
mists have been proved right. 

Personally, I see the greatest resem- 
blance between the situation that ob- 
tains today on the question of the neu- 
tron bomb and the situation that ob- 
tained in the immediate postwar period, 
on the question of developing the hydro- 
gen bomb. At that time, there were 
many scientists who were so horrified by 
Hiroshima that they were emotionally 
opposed to the development of even 
more terrible weapons of destruction. 
Sometimes they would say the H-bomb 
could not be made. At other times they 
would say that, even if it could be made, 
it should not be made. 

There was no willful sabotage. On 
the other hand, the human mind being 
what it is, I am convinced that those 
scientists who were emotionally opposed 
to the creation of an H—bomb, were dis- 
posed, by virtue of this opposition, to be 
pessimistic and defeatist. Since they 
felt it should not be done, they argued 
that it could not be done. In fact, they 
actually believed it could not be done be- 
cause, as I see it, their terror and their 
sense of guilt robbed them of their ca- 
pacity for scientific as well as political 
judgment. 

Where would we be today if it had 
not been for the handful of brave and 
persistent scientists who took the stand 
that, precisely because the H-bomb was 
so horrible, the free world could not per- 
mit the Kremlin to beat it to it? 

Once again we are confronted with a 
situation in which a minority of scien- 
tists take the stand that radically new 
types of nuclear weapons probably will 
be built, and, if they are built, we must 
build them first. On the other hand, 
there are those who have grave misgiv- 
ings about any qualitative or quantita- 
tive expansion in the field of nuclear 
weaponry, and who, not very surpris- 
ingly, question the feasibility of any ma- 
jor breakthrough. In the present criti- 
cal situation, whose words shall we take? 
The word of those scientists who say 
“we should not” and “we cannot,” or 
the word of those who say “we must” 
and “we can”? I think this question is 
most effectively answered by recent his- 
tory. 





ARMED FORCES DAY: DEDICATION 
OF U.S. POWER FOR PEACE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, May 21, the Nation—as pro- 
claimed by President Eisenhower—will 
observe Armed Forces Day. In 1960 the 
overall theme for the observances is 
“Power for Peace.” 
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Across the Nation, special activities 
will be undertaken to promote greater 
public understanding of the need of 
power for peace. The programs will in- 
clude: 

Paying tribute to men and women of 
our armed services for their contribu- 
tion to our security; 

Stressing the civilian-military team- 
work that, historically, has preserved 
our freedom; 

Displaying the land, sea, air and space 
weapons and equipment to illustrate the 
scope of our power for peace; 

Creating greater understanding of the 
need for such defenses as a deterrent to 
aggression; and 

Rededicating ourselves to the tradi- 
tional U.S. policy of utilizing such 
Armed Forces—mighty and powerful— 
only for defense, halting aggression, or 
for promoting stability in areas threat- 
ened by outside forces. 

Mr. President, last night for 242 hours 
Mr. Khrushchev had the television sta- 
tions of this country opened for his 
abuse, for his tirade. I could not help 
thinking, Will there be reciprocity in 
that respect for the President of the 
United States and the people who want 
to speak on the subject, to tell the people 
of the Kremlin the true story. 

Khrushchev, we know, sort of “let the 
cat out of the bag.” He said that when 
he was at Camp David he was going to 
ask the President about the trips such 
as the flight of the U-2, but he did not, 
for the President was so kindly then. 
Khrushchev has known for years that 
in order to protect our own country and 
to protect the West we have been seek- 
ing to get the facts of life in relation to 
the Kremlin and what it is doing. We 
have seen the threats. We have seen 
countries taken over; for instance, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, the Baltic States, and part of 
Finland. The world knows that, but it 
has a tendency to fall asleep. 

In a crisis-weary world, all of us yearn 
for the time—yet somewhere in the un- 
foreseeable future—when we can beat 
our swords into plowshares and turn a 
vast volume of resources, manpower and 
brainpower to programs that will bene- 
fit—not threaten to destroy—mankind. 

The turn of world events at the Paris 
meeting, however, provides us more evi- 
dence of the need for maintaining a 
strong defense, coordinated with our 
allies, as a matter of self-interest and 
security. 

The tantrums of Premier Khru- 
shchev—pounding the table, spewing in- 
sults, shouting threats and “flexing his 
missiles”—regrettably recalls images of 
tirades and tyrants of the past. The 
world, I believe, would rather forget 
such bad memories. 

In the face of such emotional out- 
bursts—created by “cooked up” rather 
than real factors—the thermometer 
readings of the global temperature—or 
perhaps, more accurately, “temper’— 
regrettably are “shooting up.” As a 
world leader, however, we need—as 
President Eisenhower so nobly demon- 
strated in Paris—to be calm and cool, 
making reasoned evaluations (a) of the 
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impact of Mr. Khrushchev’s antics and 
(b) insofar as possible, an assessment 
of what it really means as a greater 
threat to world peace. 

The Armed Forces Day observances, I 
believe, offer a real opportunity not to 
illustrate counter ‘“rocket-rattling” but 
rather a rededication to peace; at the 
same time, the defense displays them- 
selves, I believe, will be ample worry to 
any enemy that—if attacked—we are 
ready, willing and able to defend our- 
selves, and world peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, several Armed 
Forces Day statements on its purposes 
and objectives. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

ARMED Forces Day STATEMENTS 


Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of Treasury: 
“On this Armed Forces Day, all Americans 
join in paying tribute to the men and women 
of our armed services who are making such a 
vital contribution to the strength and secu- 
rity of our country. The preservation of our 
free way of life depends in large measure 
upon their faithful and efficient performance 
of duty. However, the responsibility for 
keeping America strong rests not only upon 
our Military Establishment, but also upon the 
dedicated efforts of all our citizens to main- 
tain a vigorous and progressive economy. 
Let us all go forward, therefore, in the com- 
mon effort to build an America capable of 
playing its full part in the maintenance of 
world peace.” 

Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 
“The U.S. Army proudly joins in the ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day. Designated 
for public celebration throughout the Nation, 
it is a fitting reminder of the civilian-mili- 
tary teamwork that has played—and will con- 
tinue to play—such an essential part in the 
preservation of our way of life.”’ 

W. B. Franke, Secretary of the Navy: “The 
Armed Forces Day slogan, ‘Power for Peace,’ 
means not only the military might of the 
United States but the power of 178 million 
Americans—aware of their responsibilities— 
working daily within the framework of our 
Constitution to maintain freedom and bring 
about a lasting world peace. We of the 
Navy—which steadfastly upholds the cause of 
freedom and peace—invite our fellow Ameri- 
cans to visit with us on Armed Forces Day 
1960.” 

Dudley C. Sharp, Secretary of the Air Force: 
“Armed Forces Day gives all Americans an 
opportunity to join in grateful tribute to the 
men and women of our military services. 
We acknowledge that their strength is our 
best hope of peace and our assurance of 
survival. On this day the Air Force salutes 
its sister services, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. Also, the Air Force opens 
its bases to the public and is glad to welcome 
its many friends so that they may become 
better acquainted with the Air Force and the 
part it plays in the defense of our country 
and our allies.” 

Gen. N. F. Twining, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: “To an important extent the effec- 
tiveness of the Armed Forces is dependent 
upon the intelligent support of the Amer- 
ican people. The observance of Armed Forces 
Day is one of the traditional opportunities 
for the men and women in uniform to ex- 
plain and demonstrate to our fellow Amer- 
icans the adequacy of our equipment, train- 
ing, and combat strength. An honest ap- 
praisal of our defenses should convince the 
public that we are using, and will continue 
to use, our available resources to the best 
advantage in our national interest.” 
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Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army: “Each year, Armed Forces Day offers 
the American people an opportunity to see 
at firsthand how their Military Establish- 
ment is accomplishing its missions in the 
defense of our Nation. The United States 
Army extends a cordial invitation to all 
Americans to visit its posts and activities 
on Armed Forces Day—1960.” 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations: ‘The Navy has made great strides for- 
ward in technology, but the ultimate weapon 
of defense is still the alert, dedicated indi- 
vidual, both in and out of the Armed Forces. 
On this Armed Forces Day we invite our 
fellow countrymen to visit our bases, in- 

t our facilities, and meet our Navy men 
and women in order that they may become 
better informed of the status of their Navy.” 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force: “On this 11th Armed Forces Day, 
we in the U.S. Air Force rededicate our- 
selves to the preservation of freedom and 
continued peace. 

“Our Air Force is a powerful deterrent to 
aggression. While our Nation will never 
commit aggression, we must stand ever ready 
to defend our freedom. 

“We salute our sister services, proud of 
our position on the integrated defense team 
which serves to protect our cherished her- 
itage.” 

Gen. David M. Shoup, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps: “Armed Forces Day, 1960, is 
an excellent opportunity for Americans to 
become better acquainted with their Armed 
Forces and with the vital role played by each 
of the services in maintaining our national 
security. The U.S. Marine Corps, our Na- 
tion’s amphibious force in readiness, ex- 
tends a hearty ‘welcome aboard’ to one and 
all.” 

Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard: “In these difficult times, 
it is imperative that our Nation maintain 
a strong and efficient Military Establish- 
ment. I urge, therefore, that all Americans 
take advantage of this Armed Forces Day 
to find out what is being done to protect 
our hard-won heritage of freedom.” 





SENATOR WILEY SAYS WASHING- 
TON WORKLOAD PREVENTS HIS 
ADDRESSING REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION, BUT RESTATES OFFER 
TO CAMPAIGN AFTER PRIMARY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing is the text of a message I sent to 
Mr. Claude Jasper, chairman of the Re- 
Publican Party of Wisconsin: 

I find that it will be impossible for me to 
address Republican convention this year. 
Critical world situation, legislation of vital 
interest to Wisconsin, and important week- 
end conference demand my presence in Na- 
tion’s Capital. I stand ready, however, to 
assist after the primary. The year 1960 
Offers the Republican Party of Wisconsin a 
new opportunity to serve the people both in 
the State legislature and the U.S. Congress. 
The programs endorsed by the convention 
will go a long way toward showing the voters 
that we are ready, willing and able to meet 
the economic and political problems facing 
State and Nation. Ours must be a party re- 
Sponsive to the challenges of today. With 
warmest regards to all my friends, I remain, 

Sincerely, 





THE SUMMIT TRAGEDY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
tragic events which affect the destiny 
of the free world, with consequences no 
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one can foresee, are naturally absorbing 
the attention of all public-spirited Amer- 
icans and even more particularly of those 
who, like ourselves, are charged with re- 
sponsibility in Government. 

Public opinion is still confused and 
uncertain as to what may be the con- 
sequences of these events. I think it 
useful therefore that the comments on 
the contemporary crisis of three well- 
known and distinguished columnists be 
brought to the attention of as wide an 
audience as possible, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have these printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. The first, by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, was published in this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
is entitled ‘First of All.” The second 
is by James Reston and published in this 
morning’s New York Times, entitled “The 
Summit Tragedy.” The third is an arti- 
cle written by Drew Pearson, published in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, entitled ‘“Ike’s Hopes 
Crashed With U-2.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1960] 
First or ALL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Amid the wreckage, and as we recover 
from the shock, the long work of rebuilding 
will have to begin. Where must it begin? 

It must begin at the point where the most 
critical damage has been done. Where is 
that point? It is not in what Mr. Khru- 
shchev said or did to us. It is in what we 
did to ourselves. It is that we “first did help 
to wound ourselves.” 

The wound has been made by the series 
of blunders on the gravest matters in the 
highest quarters. These blunders have not 
only angered the Russians and wrecked the 
summit conference but, much worse than all 
that, they have cast doubt among our allies 
and among our own people on our compe- 
tence to lead the Western alliance on the 
issues of peace and war. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
harsh and intemperate language has pro- 
duced a reaction and evoked sympathy for 
the plight of the President. But we must 
have no illusions about the depth and the 
extent of the loss of confidence in American 
leadership, in the judgment, sagacity, and 
political competence of the Government in 
Washington. 

This is the damage to which we must ad- 
dress ourselves. We are a free people, and 
one of the blessings of a free society is that, 
unlike an unfree society, it provides a way 
to deal with error and correct mistakes. 
This is to investigate, to criticize, to debate, 
and then to demonstrate to the people and 
to the world that the lessons of the fiasco 
have been learned and will be applied. 

In a situation like ours the damage to our 
prestige would be irreparable if we all ral- 
lied around the President and pretended to 
think that there was nothing seriously 
wrong. For that would prove to the world 
that the blunders will not be corrected but 
will be continued, and that our whole people 
are satisfied with bad government. It is the 
dissenters and the critics and the opposition 
who can restore the world’s respect for 
American competence. We cannot do this 
by pretending that the incompetence does 
not exist. 

These are hard words. But in what other 
words shall we describe the performance on 
Sunday night when the Secretary of Defense, 
who is in Paris as one of the President's ad- 
visers, ordered a worldwide alert of American 
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combat forces? On Sunday night Mr. Mac- 
millan and General De Gaulle were still 
struggling to find some way out of the affair 
of the spy plane. Yet this was the time 
chosen by the Secretary of Defense to “stage 
@ worldwide readiness exercise” which, 
though not the last stage before actual war, 
is one of the preliminary stages to it. 

Why Sunday of all days? This blunder 
was not the work of some forgotten colonel 
on a Turkish airfield. This was the work 
of the Secretary of Defense and of the Presi- 
dent. The timing of the “exercise” was just 
a shade worse than sending off the U-2 on 
its perilous mission 2 weeks before the sum- 
mit. The timing of the so-called exercise 
makes no sense whatever. For if the alert 
was concerned with a possible surprise at- 
tack, when in the name of common sense 
could there be less danger of a surprise at- 
tack on the Western World than when Mr. K. 
in person was in Paris? 

Unhappily, too, Secretary Gates’ “exercise” 
was just about as incompetently adminis- 
tered at the top as was the affair of the spy 
plane. This time, it appears, the top people 
forgot to say anything about the “exercise” 
to their press officers who did not know what 
to say, and were not even in their offices, 
when the public was being frightened by the 
“exercise.” 

A great government faced with a most for- 
midable adversary, itself the leader, cham- 
pion, and mainstay of the non-Communist 
world, cannot be conducted in such a reck- 
less and haphazard way. That is the dam- 
age that first must be repaired before we 
can begin to deal with the general interna- 
tional wreckage, and to regain our confidence 
in ourselves. 


[From the New York Times] 

THE SumM™Mrtr TRAGEDY—BREAKDOWN OF PAR- 
LEY SHAKES WoORLD’S FAITH IN WISDOM OF 
Top LEADERS 

(By James Reston) 


Paris, May 18.—The tragedy of the Paris 
Conference, which ended tonight, is that it 
shook the confidence of the world in the 
wisdom and judgment of the two nations 
that hold the key to war and peace. 

What troubled Paris tonight was not pri- 
marily what President Eisenbower and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev would do now—which no- 
body knows—but the realization that the 
two most powerful nations in the world are 
also the least experienced of the great 
powers: both subject to the element of acci- 
dent, to the ingrained habits of the past 
and to the whims of personal pride and 
caprice, 

This was the conference that everyone 
lost. It did something no one thought pos- 
sible; it outfailed the Paris Conference of 
1919. After 41 years President Eisenhower, 
Premier Khrushchev, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, and President de Gaulle made Wil- 
son, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Orlando 
look good. 

It was this sense of uncertainty about the 
giants of the world that dominated the 
atmosphere in Paris today. Here was Mr. 
Khrushchev this afternoon in the great hall 
of the Palais de Chailiot shouting at the 
West, paying deference to the glowering Mar- 
shal Rodion Y. Malinovsky on his left and 
threatening to smash American planes like 
an impudent cat against a wall. 

EISENHOWER SILENT AND ANGRY 

Here, too, was the President of the United 
States, angry and silent, visiting cathedrals 
while his allies praised his dignity and sym- 
pathized with the failure of his last great 
chance for an East-West accommodation, but 
condemned in private his absent-minded be- 
havior on the reconnaissance flights over the 
Soviet Union. 
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Everyone was trying to be very consider- 
ate and hopeful about the mess, but all had 
to admit it was a mess, brought on by the 
unplanned blunders of Washington and the 
savage planned reaction of Moscow. 

The general reaction to the two men was 
quite different. One was restrained, the 
other was violent; one was silent and defen- 
sive today, the other loud and offensive. 

One was trying to remove misunderstand- 
ings, the other was exploiting them. But the 
main point was that both were shaking the 
world, one by accident and the other by 
design. 

The nub of the whole thing seemed to 
be that both President Eisenhower and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, for different reasons, had 
lost control over the direction of the im- 
mense power they are supposed to govern. 

The fact that the President came here 
and announced that he grounded all flights 
over the Soviet Union for the rest of his 
term in office is clear enough proof that, if 
he had been aware of the fact of these flights 
at this sensitive moment, he would not have 
approved the flight of the U-2 that was 
downed in Soviet territory on May 1. 

CONFIDENCE IN UNITED STATES SHAKEN 

The President has conceded this here in 
his private talks with Mr. Macmillan and 
General De Gaulle. They do not condemn 
his objective or his personal motives; in fact, 
he is so obviously disappointed by the mel- 
ancholy turn of events since the sky-spy case 
that the British and French leaders are more 
sympathetic to him now than ever before. 

Nevertheless, the lack of control and dis- 
cipline over the Central Intelligence Agency 
by General Eisenhower, and the failure of the 
State Department to retain civil authority 
over the administration's intelligence-gath- 
ering activities have inevitably shaken the 
confidence of the Allies in the judgment of 
the Nation that is their primary line of 
defense. 

Mr. Khrushchev lost control too, appar- 
ently for different reasons. General Eisen- 
hower led his party out of isolationism, but 
Mr. Khrushchev has been engaged in the 
even more delicate operation of fraternizing 
with the “capitalist enemy.” 

By doing so, he was going against the mili- 
tant Communist philosophy that nothing 
matters except the class struggle. Many of 
his own powerful associates in the Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Committee apparently 
did not approve of the manner in which he 
was hobnobbing with the capitalists, and 
the Chinese Communists felt that this whole 
process of itinerant good fellowship was 
bound to create what they called ideological 
confusion within the Communist world. 

So long as it appeared that Mr. Khrushchev 
might sweet talk the Russians into West 
Berlin, his jaunts were tolerated. But when 
this dream began to fail, and particularly 
when it was discovered that President Eisen- 
hower was responsible for sending the U-2’s 
over Soviet territory, the other leaders of 
the Soviet Union, it is felt here, demanded 
change—with or without Mr. Khrushchev’s 
approval. 

Western leaders who were present at the 
Monday meeting at the Elysée Palace with 
Mr. Khrushchev got the impression that the 
Premier was nervous and perhaps even a 
little unhappy in his about-face role. But 
by this afternoon, he was as hard as Vyache- 
slav M. Molotov and as vivid and vitupera- 
tive as Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 

The last time Mr. Khrushchev saw Paris 
he was the benign and jovial Mr. K. He 
made a special point then with President de 
Gaulle that their conversations should be 
held without anyone present except the in- 
terpreters. 
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JOVIALITY IS PUT ASIDE 


This week all was changed. The jovial 
Mr. K became the arm-waving naughty Nik, 
and Marshal Malinovsky was there as a wit- 
ness of his every word and move, even when 
Mr. Khrushchev said goodby to President de 
Gaulle. 

None of this was missed by the press of 
the world or the diplomatic corps of Paris, 
and the inevitable reaction was not only 
that the giants were quarreling—which al- 
ways terrifies the world—but that they were 
blundering in a most extraordinary way. 

This was particularly true of Mr. Khru- 
shchev after he got well into his new role. 
He overplayed every card he had. He was 
rude and primitive. He was not only a boor, 
but what is worse in Paris, he was a bore. 
And instead of splitting the Allies, he even 
drove the press of London and Paris to the 
President’s support, which is not easy to do. 

There are the things that have spread 
the feeling of uneasiness about the leader- 
ship of the great powers. The two men who 
started out to reduce tensions ended up by 
increasing them here in Paris, and the ques- 
tion now is how far the present “dukes- 
up” attitude will go. 

About this, no one really knows, probably 
not even Mr. Khrushchev. For until he gets 
back to Moscow and reports to the Central 
Committee, there is no way of knowing what 
will happen to Berlin, or for that matter 
what will happen to Mr. Khrushchev. 


[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1960) 
Imxe’s Hopes CraSHED WITH U-2 
(By Drew Pearson) 

It is apparent that a lot more than a for- 
mer Air Force officer and some photos of 
Soviet airplanes came down with that U-2 
plane May 1 flying 1,300 miles inside Rus- 
sian borders. With it came down Ike’s great- 
est ambition and, more important, man- 
kind’s hopes for better understanding and 
eventual world peace. Also gone aglimmer- 
ing may be the Republican chances of elect- 
ing a President in November. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s greatest ambition after 
40 years as a military man was to go down 
in history as a builder of peace. 

This became more and more apparent to 
those who talked to the President weekly at 
his legislative conferences in Washington 
and to Republican Party leaders. One of 
them confided shortly before the summit 
conference here that it was difficult to get 
the President to concentrate on domestic 
problems any more. When the subjects of 
water pollution, education, and taxes were 
raised in conferences Ike would listen impa- 
tiently and then change the subject to for- 
eign aid or international problems. 

When THRUSTON MorTON, Republican na- 
tional chairman, tried to persuade Mr. 
Eisenhower to take Vice President Nrxon 
to the summit, he urged that Nrxon go from 
its start to the finish. Ike flatly refused, 
finally compromised that Nixon come as & 
standby, all of which caused the frank GOP 
chairman to exclaim to friends: “This guy 
doesn’t seem to know that we’ve got to win 
an election. All he’s interested in is peace!” 

HOPES GO GLIMMERING 

All this of course has now gone glimmer- 
ing—both political hopes and personal peace 
hopes—gone with the flights of Pilot Francis 
Gary Powers over Russia. 

Regardless of the considerable fumbling 
of the Eisenhower administration there are 
two great things Ike has had as a salesman 
for peace. One is his background as a mili- 
tary man which made it possible for him to 
sell better relations with Russia to the iso- 
lationists and the GOP doubters as could 
few other American leaders. 
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Second, Ike has had the smile, the per- 
sonality, the gestures that won millions of 
people to his support. The Spaniards have 
a word for this contagious charm: sympatico. 
Ike had it and used it effectively to win 
friends for the United States all over the 
world. Recently he confided to GOP leaders 
that he planned two more trips abroad fol- 
lowing the scheduled, now canceled, trip 
through Russia before his term ended. He 
loved this type of international salesmanship 
and wanted to devote to it the rest of his 
months as President. 

However, big dreams are sometimes upset 
by small details. And bad administration 
shows also that no man can serve as Presi. 
dent of the United States on a part-time 
basis. 

LOOSE ADMINISTRATION 

For 7 years extremely efficient Press Secre- 
tary Jim Hagerty plus a sympathetic Ameri- 
can press have been glossing over the fact 
that President Eisenhower doesn’t know what 
is going on in a large part of his administra- 
tion and that it is impossible for any man 
to be an effective President yet spend several 
days every week away relaxing at golf and 
almost every evening relaxing over a bridge 
table. 

Franklin Roosevelt spent almost every 
night until 1 a.m. in private study. Mr. 
Truman knew the intimate details of gov- 
ernment as few others in his administration. 
On the eve of such an important conference 
as the summit’ here, with great hopes for 
permanent peace at stake, they would have 
required that all flights over the Soviet 
Union be cleared with the White House. But 
the looseness of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion permitted the left hand to do what the 
right hand knew not. 

The tragedy of this great anticlimax to 
President Eisenhower’s fine work for peace 
is that we have been posing as moral leaders 
of the world and as custodian of honesty and 
righteousness. We have caught many Soviet 
spies, but catching spies doesn’t absolve us 
from getting caught spying. And once we 
were caught, all the Madison Avenue tech- 
niques which had been so effective in selling 
Mr. Eisenhower in election campaigns seemed 
to evaporate. 

We have let the Russians outpropagandize 
us at every turn. Even here in Paris the 
Russians got the first headlines Monday by 
issuing their ultimatum before Hagerty, sup- 
posedly trained in the best newspaper and 
Madison Avenue techniques, could get his 
statement to the American press. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF MODERN AND 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, UNIVER- 
SITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a summation of the record of 
a very outstanding department of the 
University of Wyoming, the department 
of modern and classical languages. ‘The 
dynamic head of this department of the 
university is Dr. A. J. Dickman. 

This summation records the partici- 
pation of the special students in the Ful- 
bright exchange program during recent 
years. Considering the relatively lim- 
ited numbers of students coming under 
Dr. Dickman’s tutelage at the university, 
one is at once impressed by the high per- 
centage who have met the severe require- 
ments of the Fulbright program and who 
have represented both our University of 
Wyoming and the United States very 
effectively overseas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summation be printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the summa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

WYOMING FOREIGN LANGUAGE BULLETIN 
(Editor, Adolphe J. Dickman) 


(Published by the Department of Modern and 
Classical Languages, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo., spring 1960) 

GOOD NEWS: FULBRIGHT AWARDS OF LANGUAGE 
STUDENTS FOR 1960-61 


The department of modern and classical 
languages is happy to announce that three 
of our students have been granted Fulbright 
scholarships for the year 1960-61. 

Miss Kay Kepler, from Laramie, Wyo., ma- 
jor in zoology and minor in French, will study 
at the University of Melbourne in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Miss Katherine Ann Wells, from Kansas 
City, Mo., major in art and minor in Span- 
ish, will study at the Central University in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Miss Patricia O’Melia, from Rawlins, Wyo., 
major in French and minor in Spanish, will 
study at the University of Besancon, France. 

These students are proof that the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming graduates continue to re- 
ceive excellent preparation in their studies 
and are able to compete with the best in the 
country. 

We are listing below those University of 
Wyoming graduates who have received pre- 
vious Fulbright awards in foreign lands: 

Byrl D. Carey, Jr., University of Glasgow, 
Scotland, 1950-51. 

Michel Hoch, University of Paris, France, 
1952-53. 

Beverly Rogers, 
France, 1952-53. 

Elizabeth Beresford, University of Rennes, 
France, 1952-53. 

Virginia Evans, University of Bordeaux, 
Prance, 1953-54. 

Stanley Brooks, University of Rennes, 
France, 1954-55. Appointed lecturer, 1955-56. 

Sally Jackson, University of Bordeaux, 
France, 1955-56. 

Robert J. Hall, University of London, Lon- 
don, England, 1955—56. 

S. Slotta, Delft Technical University, 
Delft, Holland, 1956-57. 

Thomas L. Hanks, University of Paris, 
France, 1956—57. 

Robert Mahoney, University of Oslo, Nor- 
way, 1957-58. 

Donald Ericksen, New South Wales Uni- 
versity of Technology, Sidney, Australia, 
1957-58. 

Mary Lee Herman, University of Durham, 
England, 1958-59. 

John B. Morgan, Delft Technical Univer- 
sity, Delft, Holland, 1958-59. 

Barbara Smith, University of Clermont- 
Ferrand, France, 1958-59. Appointed lecturer, 
University of Grenoble, France, 1959-60. 

Don M. Ricks, Bristol University, Bristol, 
England, 1959-60. 

Joan Anderson, University of Oslo, Norway, 
1959-60. 

Robert Sullins, Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
France, 1959-60. 

We should like also to mention that Dar- 
lene Huhtala, graduated in 1950, won a 
French Government award as assistante 
a@’Anglais at the Collége de Jeunes Filles at 
Amiens, France, for 1951-52. Charles Sar- 
gent, Jr., graduated in 1958, received a 
Rotary scholarship for the year 1959-60 to 
study economics at the University of Lyons, 
France; his major was economics, his minor, 
French. Hjalma Person, graduated in 1958, 
won a Scandinavian seminar scholarship for 
1959-60 to study in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; her major was art, her minor, French. 
James Couch, who graduated in 1947, won a 
Mexican Government award for 2 years of 
study at the National University of Mexico 


University of Nancy, 
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after obtaining in 1948 his master of arts de- 
gree in Spanish at the University of Wyo- 
ming. 





HOW TO TUNE IN ON THE WORLD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of an informed public opinion 
in all the countries of the free world 
is emphasized by the recent collapse of 
summit talks in Paris. In this process 
of getting the facts to the people of all 
the countries, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain, radio is an indispensable 
instrument. Shortwave radio particu- 
larly makes possible intercontinental 
communication. By this means there is 
an exchange between our people and 
those of the rest of the world on points 
of view, approaches to international 
problems and also their cultures and 
characters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article which 
emphasizes the importance of listening 
to worldwide shortwave broadcasts, en- 
titled “How To Tune in on the World,” 
by Arthur Settel, which appeared in 
Pageant magazine for May, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How To TUNE IN ON THE WORLD 
(By Arthur Settel) 

If you’d like intelligence reports direct 
from behind the Iron Curtain— 

Or the inside information explaining those 
incomprehensible headlines from Laos and 
the Chinese-Indian border— 

If you enjoy live entertainment from such 
exotic spots as Nyasaland, Quito or Cairo, a 
ringside seat at a real-life drama of rescue 
at sea, a listening post in the war of nerves 
as the great powers hammer away at one 
another— 

All you need are: 

1. A shortwave radio set. 

2. The patience of Job. 

3. The stamina to go without sleep in- 
definitely. 

4. An ever-loving wife willing to go visiting 
alone, sleep alone, virtually live alone, 

5. A soundproof den where you can fiddle 
with static-laden frequencies without bring- 
ing the house down on your head. 

These are the requirements of the bona 
fide shortwave radio listener who seriously 
undertakes to become an eavesdropper. You 
will not need: 

1. Knowledge of any language except your 
own—English. 

2. A skyscraping antenna built at stagger- 
ing cost on the roof of your home. 

3. An intimate knowledge of electronics. 

The rewards for the conscientious listener 
to shortwave are varied. Whether it’s tom- 
tom music from Ng’oma, hot jazz from Mos- 
cow, or the chimes of London’s Big Ben— 
it’s all for free, available in unlimited 
volume. There are analyses of political prob- 
lems from sources of every hue in the spec- 
trum; commentaries on architecture, reli- 
gion, rock ’n’ roll; folksy chatter and banter- 
ing tidbits; anniversary celebrations, inter- 
views and book reviews—from every corner 
of the globe. You can eavesdrop on fatuous 
chit-chat among radio hams, ship-to-shore 
telephone calls, exchanges between com- 
mercial airline pilots and their control 
towers. 

Shortwave listening has been compared to 
photography: you get as much out of it as 
you put into it. You can buy a short- 
wave receiver for as little as $25 (RCA), ora 
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shortwave transistor portable for as much as 
$275 (Zenith). Shortwave listening com- 
bines the features of travel without motion, 
rubber-necking without fear of detection. 

But perhaps its greatest dividend is the 
power it gives you to ransack the world’s 
most elaborate and expensive storehouse of 
ideas—elaborate because virtually every cul- 
ture known to man is ceaselessly airing its 
views these days; expensive because sending 
shortwave—as opposed to receiving—costs 
@ very pretty penny. 

The United States, for instance—one of 
the smaller spenders—has appropriated 
$22.3 million this year to operate the Voice 
of America 84 hours a day in all languages. 
The Soviet Union and its satellites are on 
the airwaves 387 hours a day in all lan- 
guages, at an estimated annual cost of $170 
million. European, Latin American, African 
and Asian Governments have lower time 
and money budgets, but all consider short- 
wave broadcasts vitally important to their 
information, propaganda and communica- 
tions programs. 

So within the span of a single-evening’s 
monitoring, your shortwave will bring you 
the following typical mishmash of program- 
ing: German language lessons; a Bible les- 
son from the Andes; a biography of Nikita 
Khrushchev from Moscow; a discussion of 
country houses from London; yodeling from 
Switzerland; a talk on astrology from Ma- 
drid, and a police call from your own neigh- 
borhood. 

The most important listening usually 
comes after dark, when the air is suddenly 
shot through with verbal fireworks. The 
not-so-cold war warms up perceptibly as 
words and ideas rather than bullets and 
bombs fly crazily in the great artillery duel 
between East and West. With your dials 
twirling, you hear the most dramatic strug- 
gle in history for the minds of men. 

Although there are no nerve-rasping com- 
mercials on international shortwave, there 
is hardly a broadcast without a hard or 
soft sell behind it—sometimes shyly peeping 
out from under a thin veil of kultur. At 
other times, the propaganda is so obvious 
that it will send your blood pressure soaring. 

Radio Moscow’s gems, for instance, are 
particularly maddening. Broadcasting on 15 
to 24 frequencies simultaneously, Radio 
Moscow can perform breathtaking acrobatics 
in its policy postures. Take, for instance, 
the case of RicHArRD NIXxoNn. 

Until his visit last year to the Soviet Un- 
ion, where he officially opened the US. ex- 
hibition, the Vice President was among the 
top 10 on Moscow’s hate parade, second only 
to J. Edgar Hoover in the number of times 
he was denounced for his views on Soviet 
expansionist aims and communism in gen- 
eral. But when it served the Kremlin’s pur- 
pose, NIxon’s name was dropped from anti- 
American broadcasts, and his statements 
paying tribute to Russian industrial prog- 
ress and the people’s desire for peace were 
freely quoted. For the time being, Nrxon 
was no longer included among the ruling 
circles bent on atomic war. The erstwhile 
“missile rattler” was now “well informed,” 
“a believer in coexistence.” 

But once he had returned home, Nixon 
again—on Russian radio—resumed his role 
as provocateur, supporter of the policy of 
encirclement, and a member in good stand- 
ing of the ruling circles driving America 
toward the brink. Moscow Radio was back 
in form. 

While others heard about it secondhand, 
the shortwave listener was treated directly 
to Moscow Radio’s best example of the hard 
sell when Premier Nikita Khrushchev toured 
the United States last September. Amer- 
ican shortwave listeners were told of the 
Soviet Union's peaceful intentions, but every 
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broadcast included a clear threat that the 
Kremlin was ready to fight to have its way, 
and had the means to do so. 

And what did the programs beamed to 
Russia say? (This is an advantage of short- 
wave listening—not even the Kremlin can 
prevent eavesdropping.) 

“America is a rich, capitalist country,” 
said a Captain Vasiliyev over Radio Volga 
early in September in a program intended 
for Russians. “But it is a paradise only for 
a@ small number of imperialist magnates. 
The billionaires use the money they make 
from sucking the blood of the workers for 
golden bathtubs, swimming pools filled with 
champagne, and carousing.” 

Such statements were somewhat different 
from those Premier Khrushchev was deliver- 
ing in New York, Washington, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Detroit. 

What are the short-wave broadcasts—most 
of them government-sponsored—trying to 
sell us that we don’t already have? The Rus- 
sians, the Red Chinese, the Czechs, the Ru- 
manians are all, of course, trying to sell us 
communism. But what about the naughty 
songs coming to us over the airwaves from 
Paris; the opera from Rome; the symphonies 
from West Germany; the folk songs from 
Mexico; the travel talks from Montreal? 
Chiefly, they are designed to acquaint lis- 
teners with the broadcasting country; per- 
haps entice us to go there one day and 
spend a vacation—and some dollars. 

With all this mass persuasion going on, 
language is no clue to the identity of the 
country whose broadcast you're hearing. A 
Russian-language newscast is usually the 
Voice of America trying to catch some ears 
in the Soviet Union. Polish-language broad- 
casts come from London, Greek-language 
broadcasts from Warsaw, discussions in 
Turkish from Bucharest in Rumania. 

Radio National de Espafia in Madrid broad- 
casts in Chinese; Radio Luxembourg in 
Hungarian. Radiotelevision Italiana trans- 
mits in 24 European languages, plus Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, and Esperanto. The Vatican 
City Radio—perhaps most logically of all— 
programs in Latin. Radio Cairo broadcasts 
in Hebrew to Israel, although the Egyptian 
Government, which owns the station, doesn’t 
officially recognize Israel’s existence. 

But you can’t twirl the dial without 
bumping into a program that is perfectly 
understandable to you, because nearly every 
country in the shortwave business broad- 
casts part of the time in English. 

So, if the corny comedy and the contrived 
drama of domestic television begins to pall, 
if you become weary of giant, economy-size, 
commercial commercials—get a shortwave 
radio set. You'll find uncontrived drama, 
unconscious comedy, and a wide, wide world 
ready to entertain you, confound you, or 
invite you to visit lovely Tanganyika and 
exotic Singapore. 





A GARDEN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, why do people put a geranium, 
or a lily, in the window instead of a book, 
or a photograph, or an article of cloth- 
ing? Why do people plant morning 
glories and lilac bushes and rose bushes 
in their meager yards? Why do men 
who have achieved a degree of inde- 
pendence and a competence buy a place 
in the country? Whatis there about the 
country which draws the majority of 
mankind like a magnet, even if all their 
days have been spent in the roar and 
dust and smoke of a great city? 
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The answer is found in the first book 
of the Bible: 


And the Lord God planted a garden east- 
ward in Eden; and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. 


Man has never been able to throw off 
the influence of that early environment. 


The Lord God planted a garden 

In the first white days of the world, 
And set there an angel warden 

In a garment of light enfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven, 

The hawk might nest with the wren; 
For there, in the cool of the even, 

God walked with the first of men. 


And I dream that these garden closes, 

With their shade and their sun-flecked sod, 
And their lilies and bowers of roses, 

Were laid by the hand of God. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 





EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hit], chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, for the spe- 
cial attention and leadership he has 
given to the Library Services bill. He 
was one of the first in Congress to rec- 
ognize the need for and introduced leg- 
islation giving status to library services. 
As chairman of our Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations Subcommittee he has sup- 
ported funds necessary to operate and 
broaden this program. 

It has been my pleasure to join the 
Senator from Alabama and others in 
sponsoring S. 2830, extending the Li- 
brary Services Act of 1956 for 5 addi- 
tional years. The original act will ex- 
pire in 1961, and I am grateful that the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee has favorably reported a bill— 
S. 2830—to extend this important 
program. 

Mr. President, this program has been 
of great benefit to many rural commu- 
nities throughout the United States. 
Because of the pace of modern living, 
with changes and discoveries of far- 
reaching importance occurring almost 
daily, there is a growing need for mak- 
ing current information available to all 
segments of our population who want to 
form their opinions based on actual 
facts. The rural services libraries are 
meeting these objectives for an impor- 
tant part of our population, and at the 
local level they are received with ever 
increasing enthusiasm. While we are 
making great progress in bringing li- 
brary services to more people, there are 
millions who do not now have access to 
local public libraries. Many of these 
people come from rural families who 
would welcome an opportunity to obtain 
greater knowledge and improve them- 
selves through books and other informa- 
tion obtainable only through the library 
service program. A 5-year extension of 
this program would maintain existing 
programs and would assist in extending 
this service to new areas. 
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Mr. President, this program is an out- 
standing example of cooperation between 
the Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, and local communities in filling 
a basic need by assisting rural communi- 
ties in improving their educational op- 
portunities. I would like to pay tribute 
to the librarians in the local areas who 
have helped to guide this program to 
assure its success. I would also pay trib- 
ute to the men and women who serve 
without compensation on the boards of 
public libraries. These outstanding 
leaders have given unselfishly of their 
time and efforts in making library sery- 
ices available to thousands of local com- 
munities who would otherwise be de- 
prived of this service. 

Mr. President, I am especially proud 
of the fine library program we have in 
Mississippi. It is growing. This is evi- 
denced by the expansion of this program 
into many new areas of our State. Since 
January 1957, 14 Mississippi counties 
have added new library services, 13 
counties have access to bookmobile serv- 
ice for the first time, 6 new multicounty 
library systems have been created, and 
32 towns have public libraries for the 
first time. Also many of the existing li- 
brary services have been expanded and 
modernized. Of significant importance 
is the statewide book pool which has 
been established to furnish a clearing- 
house for unusual and duplicate book 
titles. 

Our local leaders cooperating with 
State and Federal library services have 
done an exceptional job in developing 
this program. 

I predict that with the passage of 
S. 2830 more people will avail them- 
selves of this service. It will greatly 
strengthen our educational program and 
make possible a better way of life for 
millions of our people. 

I hope that this bill will receive the 
4 and unanimous support of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 





CONFLICT OF INTEREST AND 
FEDERAL SERVICE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Bos- 
well B. Perkins, although a relatively 
young man, has compiled a distinguished 
record of public service as a former 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and as a former coun- 
sel to Governor Rockefeller of New York. 
He has been active in numerous legal 
activities and is presently a partner in a 
leading New York law firm. 

As chairman of the special committee 
on the Federal conflict of interest laws 
of the Association of the Bar of the city 
of New York, Mr. Perkins supplied im- 
portant leadership in the compilation of 
@ comprehensive report entitled “Con- 
flict of Interest and Federal Service.” 
The legislative recommendations in this 
report have been embodied in a bill of 
which I am a cosponsor (S. 3080). The 
report is considered a milestone in efforts 
to deal with the complex issues in this 
field. 
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Recently, Mr. Perkins discussed the 
recommendations of his bar association 
committee in testimony before the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. This testimony outlines a 
program for legislative action in this 
area which merits the attention of all 
Members. I ask unanimous consent, 
therefore, that a copy of Mr. Perkins’ 
testimony be printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ExTract FROM PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROS- 
WELL B. PERKINS, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL CoM- 
MITTEE ON THE FEDERAL CONFLICT OF IN- 
TEREST LAWS, OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Bak OF THE City oF NEw YoRK, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy Ma- 
CHINERY, May 13, 1960 
The report of our special committee, which 

will be published by Harvard University Press 

in about a month, has two themes. The first 
is that ethical standards within the Federal 

Government must be beyond reproach, and 

that there must, accordingly, be effective reg- 

ulation of conflicts of interest in Federal em- 
ployment. The second is that the Federal 

Government must be in a position to obtain 

the personnel and information it needs to 

meet the demands of the 20th century. 

These themes are coequal. Neither may be 
safely subordinated to the other. What is 
needed is balance in the pursuit of the two 
objectives. We need a longrun national 
policy which neither sacrifices governmental 
integrity for opportunism nor drowns prac- 
tical staffing needs in moralism. We need a 
careful regulatory scheme that effectively re- 
strains official conflicts of interest without 
generating pernicious side effects on recruit- 
ment. 

The basic conclusion of our special com- 
mittee is that such a scheme can be worked 
out. Our report and the Executive Con- 
flict of Interest Act which we propose con- 
tain a recommended new program for achiev- 
ing this result. 

Ishall state the 13 major recommendations 
of our special committee. As you will see, 
some of them point in the direction of broad- 
ening and closing loopholes in the present 
laws. Nevertheless, these recommendations 
for expansion and tightening will not, in our 
view, in any way adversely affect recruit- 
ment. Others of the recommendations point 
toward realistic adjustment of the laws in 
ways which will help facilitate recruitment, 
and I will return to these recommendations 
for a more detailed consideration after my 
listing of all 13. 

The capsulized statement of these recom- 
mendations may seem underly general and 
vague to you. However, I ask you to keep in 
mind that each is backed up by precise statu- 
tory language in S. 3080, our proposed Execu- 
tive Conflict of Interest Act, and a detailed 
technical commentary in our report on each 
provision. 

Recommendation 1: Conflict-of-interest 
problems should be recognized and treated as 
an important, complex, and independent 
subject of attention and concern in the man- 
agement of the governmental establishment. 

Recommendation 2: The present scattered 
and uncoordinated statutes relating to con- 
flicts of interest should be consolidated into 
& single nnified act, with a common set of 
definitions and a consistent approach. 
Archaic provisions should be repealed. 

Recommendation 3: The restraints con- 
tained in the present statutes should be 
greatly expanded in their scope by making 
them applicable to essentially all matters in 
which the public deals with the modern Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Recommendation 4: Certain important re- 
straints now covered in regulations or not at 
all should be included in the basic statutes, 
particularly restraints relating to receipt of 
gifts and coercive use of office. 

Recommendation 5: The statutes should 
permit the retention by Government employ- 
ees of certain security-oriented economic in- 
terests, such as continued participation in 
private pension plans. 

Recommendation 6: Wherever it is safe, 
proper and essential from the viewpoint of 
recruitment, the statutes should differenti- 
ate in treatment between regular employees 
and citizens who serve the Government only 
intermittently, for short periods, as advisers 
and consultants. 

Recommendation 7: Regular, continuing 
and effective enforcement of the law and 
regulations should be assured by emphasiz- 
ing administrative remedies, rather than the 
clumsy criminal penalties of present law. 

Recommendation 8: The statutes should 
create the framework for active and effective 
administration of the system of conflict-of- 
interest restraints, headed up with clear re- 
sponsibility in the President. The President 
should designate, pursuant to the proposed 
act, an administrator to assist him in this 
function. 

Recommendation 9: In addition to the 
statutes themselves, there should be a sec- 
ond tier of restraints, consisting of Presiden- 
tial regulations amplifying the statutes, and 
a third tier, consisting of agency regulations 
tailored to the needs of particular agencies. 
The responsibility for day-to-day enforce- 
ment of the statutes and regulations should 
rest upon agency heads. 

Recommendation 10: At all levels of ad- 
ministration potential conflict-of-interest 
problems should be headed off by preventive 
action, such as, for example, orientation pro- 
grams for all new employees to acquaint 
them with the applicable conflict-of-interest 
rules, and periodic reminders as to such 
rules. 

Recommendation 11: There should be 
more effective prohibitions and penalties ap- 
plicable to persons outside Government who 
induce or participate in conduct by Govern- 
ment employees in violation of the conflict- 
of-interest laws. 

Recommendation 12: Each committee of 
the Senate considering a _ presidential 
nominee for confirmation should be given 
the benefit of a full analysis, prepared by 
the administrator in consultation with the 
Department of Justice, of any conflict-of- 
interest problems the nominee’s particular 
situation may present. The confirming 
committee should give due consideration to 
this analysis and to the protections afforded 
by a modern and effectively administered 
overall scheme of conflict-of-interest re- 
straints, if one is put into effect. 

Recommendation 13: The Congress should 
initiate a thorough study of the conflict-of- 
interest problems of Members of Congress 
and employees of the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government. 

Let me now focus on three of the fore- 
going recommendations which would help to 
facilitate recruitment. 

Recommendation 5 calls for clarification of 
present laws to permit the retention by Gov- 
ernment employees of certain security- 
oriented economic interests, such as con- 
tinued participation in private pension 
plans. 

Hallmarks of modern American society are 
the pension plan, the group insurance plan, 
and other kinds of security-oriented ar- 
rangements. They are the basis of long- 
range economic planning by millions of 
individuals and families. Under present 


conflict-of-interest laws—passed when few, if 
any, of such plans existed—there is some 
doubt whether an employee of the Govern- 
ment may legally continue as a member of 
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some plans maintained by his former em- 
ployer, at least if contributions to the plan 
by the employer are regularly made which 
benefit the Government employee. This 
overhanging doubt presents a great deter- 
rent or creates a severe hardship to the non- 
career employee. 

Our proposed act permits Government em- 
ployees to continue their participation in 
certain private plans under some circum- 
stances and with adequate safeguards. For 
example, it would permit a Government em- 
ployee to remain a member of a pension, 
group insurance or other welfare plan main- 
tained by his former private employer so 
long as the employer makes no contribution 
to the plan on behalf of the former em- 
ployee who is in Government service. Simi- 
larly, a Government employee could continue 
to belong to certain of these plans even if 
the former employer does make contributions 
on his behalf, so long as the plans are quali- 
fied under the Internal Revenue Code and 
so long as the payments by the former em- 
ployer continue for no longer than 5 years of 
Government service. 

We think our recommendation No. 5 is ex- 
tremely important. It is simple in concept, 
and, I am confident, acceptable even to the 
most ardent advocates of more stringent 
conflict-of-interest laws. 

Our recommendation No. 6 calls for some 
differentiation in treatment between regular 
employees and citizens who serve the Gov- 
ernment only intermittently, for short pe- 
riods, as advisers and consultants. 

To an ever-increasing extent the Govern- 
ment is dependent for information and ad- 
vice—for learning not only how to do it, but 
what to do—upon part-time, temporary, and 
intermittent personnel. These serve individ- 
ually, or as members of committees, but that 
service is in addition to their regular private 
work as scientists, technicians, scholars, 
lawyers, businessmen, and so on. Techni- 
cally, they are, however brief their service, 
employees of the Government, and at pres- 
ent, all of the conflict-of-interest statutes 
apply to them. This fact has brought about 
both refusals to serve and conscious or un- 
conscious ignoring of the statutes by those 
who doserve. It has also resulted in a welter 
of special statutory exemptions. 

Our proposed act distinguishes, in a few 
key places where it is safe and proper, be- 
tween rules for regular full-time Govern- 
ment employees and rules for what are de- 
fined as “intermittent employees.” Under 
the proposed act, an “intermittent employee” 
is anyone who, as of any particular date, has 
not performed services for the Government 
on more than 52 out of the immediately pre- 
ceding 365 days. The 52-day limit could be 
increased to 130 days by Presidential order in 
@ narrow class of cases. 

For these intermittent employees, we sug- 
gest certain special rules under the proposed 
act. For example, regular full-time em- 
ployees would be forbidden to assist private 
parties for pay in transactions involving the 
Government; intermittent employees, who 
have to earn a living in addition to their 
occasional Government work, would be 
allowed to assist others for pay in such trans- 
actions, except in cases where the particular 
transaction is, or within 2 years has been, 
under the intermittent employee’s official 
responsibility or where he participated in 
the transaction personally and substantially 
on behalf of the Government. 

Similarly, since intermittent employees, 
by definition, are employed by organizations 
in addition to the Government, they would 
not, under our proposed bill, be subject to 
the rule forbidding their Government pay 
to be supplemented from private sources 
in return for personal services. Finally, the 
rules we propose as to receipt of gifts are 
somewhat different for the two classes of 
employees. 


Be ie ee ee 
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Our recommendation No. 13 deals with 
the problem of Senate confirmation. There 
is substantial evidence that the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to recruit top-level executives 
have been impeded by the requirements of 
stock divestment imposed by the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate. 

This problem cannot be dealt with by 
statute. The confirmation power is a con- 
stitutional prerogative. However, this prob- 
lem should be a subject of joint concern and 
increased cooperation between the executive 
branch and the Senate. There is some evi- 
dence that recently the executive depart- 
ments have taken more pains to prepare 
their nominees for confirmation. Legal 
opinions have on occasion been furnished 
by the Justice Department; plans have been 
worked out in advance of hearing as to what 
need be sold and what could be kept, and 
representatives of the appointing depart- 
ment or agency confer in advance of hearing 
with appropriate authorities of the commit- 
tee. 


If the proposed act were passed, the Ad- 
ministrator would become the central reposi- 
tory for all information concerning conflict 
of interest and he would be expected to as- 
sist the executive branch in working out 
regular procedures for preparing nominees 
for confirmation. He could, in cooperation 
with the Department of Justice and general 
counsel to the agency in question, prepare 
a full analysis of the conflict-of-interest 
problems of the particular nominee. Over 
a period of time, these analyses might be 
given substantial weight by the confirming 
committees. 

Furthermore, if a modern and effective 
system of statutory restraints is adopted by 
Congress and implemented by active execu- 
tive branch administration, the confirming 
committees might be willing to place greater 
reliance on the statutory rules and proce- 
dures. One clear example is the procedure 
for disqualification recognized by the pro- 
posed act where a Government official holds 
a particular economic interest in a private 
entity. 

For example, take the case of Robert 
Sprague, who came before you early in your 
deliberations. Mr. Sprague was nominated 
as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force in 
January 1953. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee opposed his confirmation because 
he refused to sell his shares in his family 
firm, the Sprague Electric Co. His nomina- 
tion was thereupon withdrawn on February 
11, 1953. 

I feel confident that if there had been on 
the books a strengthened version of the 
present 18 U.S.C. section 434, which is aimed 
at self-dealing, and if there were presently 
in operation a well-established and effective 
system for self-disqualification of officials 
from any matters in which they might con- 
ceivably have a personal economic interest, 
the Sprague appointment could have been 
saved. In other words, the confirming com- 
mittees will relax their efforts to impose a 
broad wall of disqualification prior to as- 
sumption of office only if they can be as- 
sured that a strong and workable program 
exists for disqualification after assumption 
of office in specific situations. In brief, the 
confirming committees can be greatly aided 
in performing their function realistically, in 
the light of recruitment needs, only if Con- 
gress as a whole lends support by moderniz- 
ing the entire structure of conflict-of-in- 
terest restraints. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was at the hearing at 
which Mr. Perkins testified, and I am 
delighted that my colleague has called 
attention to his testimony. Mr. Perkins 
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gave a splendid account of himself, which 
makes both my colleague and me very 
proud of his performance. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague. 





SUMMIT FAILURE AND A WARNING 
FOR THE CONGRESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
summit failure reaffirms the truth which 
we have long known and often ignored 
or forgotten, and that is that Soviet 
leaders of today, like those who have gone 
before, intend to continue their efforts 
to communize the world, liquidate free- 
dom, destroy the capitalistic system, vio- 
late their obligations, step up their ag- 
gressive techniques, threaten their neigh- 
bors, continue their espionage and keep 
the world tense. 

From the very day in 1933 when we 
recognized Red Russia until this good 
hour there has been little or no change 
in these Soviet objectives. The Senate 
document printed a few years ago show- 
ing the host of treaty violations by the 
Soviet Union speaks eloquently on this 
point. The convicted spies now serving 
long prison sentences are further evi- 
dence of this fact. The recent jamming 
of the Voice of America speaks plainly 
enough that truth is unwelcome. The 
threats to Norway and Pakistan show the 
bully at his worst. 

For 27 years we have seen this pattern 
unfold. It is not new. It has not 
changed. Where there has been retreat 
from these objectives it came only be- 
cause we were firm. Where Soviet words 
were softened they were only dictated 
by guile. When the hand of friendship 
was extended it was a sham and a mock- 
ery. 

For the Congress these difficult bygone 
years have a lesson and a warning. 

There are some who would sharply 
curtail the mutual security program— 
this collective economic, military, and 
technical effort in which we are mutually 
engaged with many other countries to 
strengthen both the resolve and the 
capacity of the free world to stand its 
ground and firmly meet the continu- 
ing Red challenge. 

I could think of no greater mistake. 
To curtail this program would be to re- 
treat. To ax it would bring dismay to 
those who need this help. To weaken 
would mean the destruction of one of the 
real assets which comes out of the ashes 
of the summit failure, and that is the 
conviction inspired in the peoples of 
many countries that the United States 
will not retreat. It will stand firm and 
honor its obligations and its responsi- 
bility to the cause of freedom and the 
free world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT oF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2131) to amend the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 25, 
1954, as amended. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, A SENATOR 
FROM WYOMING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the agreement entered 
into on yesterday, the Senate is meeting 
at this time to honor one of our most 
esteemed, one of our most gracious, one 
of our most likable, and one of our best, 
if not our best, Member. I refer, of 
course, to the senior Senator from 
Wyoming, the Honorable Josepn C. 
O’Manoney, who has graced the Senate 
for approximately 25 years, and who has 
made many contributions not only to the 
welfare of his State and to his country, 
but also to the free world as a whole. 

JOE O’ManHoney is one of those north- 
easterners who came West, settled down, 
and made his mark and established a 
great reputation. 

He is known by many as Mr. Wool, 
because of the many activities he has 
pursued in behalf of the wool industry 
in his State of Wyoming. He is also 
known as Mr. Wyoming, because of his 
attitude toward all the factors which go 
to make up that great State. He is also 
known as Mr. Democrat. But to all of 
us he is known as a great Senator, a 
man whom we wish well in the years 
ahead and for whom we wish, along with 
Mrs. O’Mahoney, the best of everything 
in the future. 

JoE O’Manoney is going into a well- 
deserved and well-merited retirement. 
We only hope that he will come back to 
see us occasionally, and that he will give 
us the benefit of his advice, his counsel, 
and his wisdom, and that he will keep 
in touch with us, so that we may con- 
tinue to be better men and women be- 
cause of our friendship with Jor 
O’MAHONEY, a Senator’s Senator. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are 
assembled here today because of the 
decision of one of our Members to retire 
from this body. That we are not as- 
sembled here alone is testified to by the 
wide interest across the country in this 
particular moment in our history. I 
hold in my hand editorial comments 
selected at random from many papers in 
many sections of the country. 

One reads: “May Happiness Hold Him 
Fast.” Another: “A Champion of the 
West.” Another: “His Record Will 
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." Another: “When the People 
Were Involved.” Another: “Hail and 
Farewell.” 


T ask unanimous consent that these be 
inserted in the Recorp in full following 


my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gruvenine in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. McGEE. They point up the deep 
feeling of regret, and yet at the same 
time the pride and exaltation over this 
occasion which permits many of us to 
say something that is not only statewide, 
is not only personal, but involves all 
levels of American interests. 

I make my statement today because I 
was in the State of Wyoming at the time 
the announcement by my senior col- 
league, Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
was made a few days ago. 

The days which have elapsed since I 
have returned from there have not 
helped me greatly to decide what ought 
to be said. I say that for a reason. 
When one speaks of a man whom he has 
known so affectionately, and with whom 
he has been involved so deeply and has 
grown to admire without exception on all 
oceasions, it is difficult indeed for a 
mortal to select the right words to de- 
scribe fully what is a deep, eternal 
emotion 


In the talk which has centered about 
Senator O’MAHONEY in Wyoming, one of 
the greatest tributes that is paid con- 
stantly to him is that he is known as 
“Jor.” At the State convention, from 
which I have just returned, the name on 
everyone’s lips was “Jog.” No finer 
thing can be said from the heart about 
any man when he has reached this level 
of publie life than that endearing 
phrase 


I said at the outset that this was an 
occasion filled with mixed feelings. 
While there were those of us who des- 
perately and fervently hoped that some- 
how it might be possible for Senator 
O’Manoney to continue in this body, 
this was a matter which he, and he alone, 
had to decide. Those are considerations 
which none of us dare question. But 
they are considerations which all of 
us must, in full faith, understand and 
respect. 

I wish to speak for just a moment 
about what I regard as the more exalt- 
ing aspects of this occasion; the reasons 
why this is a moment for great pride. 
That pride stems, in part, from the 
knowledge that all the people of our 
State share with me the realization that 
we have a spokesman for us and for all 
the people in this body, which is some- 
times described as the most exclusive 
club in the world. It stems from the 
great privilege accorded to me _ per- 
sonally of having served on Senator 
O’Manoney’s staff in 1955 and 1956. 
It stems from my student and teaching 
days in the field of American history and 
diplomacy, when the name of JosEPH C. 
O’Manoney, as it is today, was on the 
lips of every student in America, when 

r O’MAHONEY wrote pages of our 

country’s history by making that history 

In short, it stems from know- 
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ing Joz O’MaHONEY and knowing what 
he believes in. 

Some of the Members of this body are 
familiar with the story of Senator Jor’s 
life before he entered the Halls of the 
Senate. It is a simple story, one that 
is inspiring to those of us who are work- 
ing toward the building of a better world 
in which to live. It is marked with 
rugged individuality, initiative, and per- 
severance, and is well worth recounting 
at this time. 

Senator O’MAHONEY was born in Chel- 
sea, Mass., on November 5, 1884. His 
father, Denis O’Mahoney, was from 
County Cork, Ireland, and came to this 
country to make his home. He fought 
for the Union in the Civil War with the 
famed Irish Brigade. 

Senator O’MaAHONEY attended Cam- 
bridge Latin School, but left before 
graduation when his father died in 1903. 
He moved to New York to live with an 
elder brother, and, studying nights, while 
working in the daytime for a publishing 
house, he soon passed his college exami- 
nations. He then enrolled in Columbia 
University, earning his way by working 
at odd jobs, including freelancing several 
articles for the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zine. 

One of those articles, entitled ‘One 
Hundred Years Hence,’”’ was dug up by 
an alert reporter 50 years later, and 
readers were astounded by Senator 
O’MaAnHONEY’s predictions, made in 1906, 
of television, REA, nuclear science, and 
other modern marvels. One can see 
that even then my senior colleague had 
the imagination and foresight which 
marked him for leadership. He antici- 
pated the future, and was not content 
merely to contemplate the past. 

The ill health of a brother forced 
Senator O’Manoney to move to Boulder, 
Colo., where he took a job on the Boulder 
Herald and immediately immersed him- 
self in the problems of the West, with 
which area he has now been concerned 
for half a century. 

Early in 1916, Senator O’MAHONEY ac- 
cepted a position as an editorial writer 
on the Cheyenne, Wyo., State Leader. 
The owner of the Leader was Gov. John 
B. Kendrick, a Wyoming stockman, who 
was campaigning for the U.S. Senate at 
the time. As the new editor, Senator 
O’Manoney plunged into the fray with 
great vigor. 

So impressed was Kendrick with Sen- 
ator O’MaHONEY’s abilities that when he 
came to Washington he brought Jor 
O’Manoney along as his secretary, and 
one of the deepest and most lasting 
friendships that I think the annals of 
this body shall ever record was formed. 

While serving in the position of sec- 
retary to Senator Kendrick, Jor 
O’ManHonEyY attended Georgetown Uni- 
versity, where he studied law, and re- 
ceived his law degree in 1920. 

As Democratic national committee- 
man for Wyoming in 1932, he helped to 
draft the party platform. He regularly 
served on the platform committees of 
later conventions. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
named him as First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General under James A. Farley in 
March 1933. 


Leslie Miller, appointed Joz O’MAHONEY 
to Senator Kendrick’s seat. Senator 
O’Manoney held that seat until his com- 
mission from the people was temporarily 
withdrawn in 1952. His tenure in Con- 
gress, which dated back to his secre- 
tarial days with Senator Kendrick be- 
ginning in 1917, was resumed 2 years 
later. 

As a newcomer to the Senate in 1934, 
Senator Jor inherited his predecessor’s 
committee appointments, including one 
on the Appropriations Committee. 
Eventually he rose to be chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, as well 
as chairman on the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations: 
In the latter position, he was an active 
advocate of programs to decentralize 
production and to expand air power. 

He twice put through the Senate, by 
an unanimous rolleall vote, defense 
funds designed to make the air power 
of this country the most effective in the 
world. For his efforts in this field, he 
and the present distinguished majority 
leader were awarded the Gen. H. H. 
Arnold Trophy by the Air Force Asso- 
sleticm as aviation’s Man of the Year in 

Mr. President, in looking over the ac- 
complishments of the senior Senator 
from Wyoming while he served this 
body, I scarcely know where to begin in 
recounting them. His activities and 
energies have been so diverse, so intense, 
and so successful that they defy group- 
ing or generalizing. However, with the 
thought in mind that no one could pos- 
sibly list all the significant contribu- 
tions to humanity made by Senator 
O’Manoney, I would suggest that some 
definite guidelines appear in retrospect. 
In looking back at legislative history 
during the past quarter century four 
areas have the Joe O’Mahoney label— 
development of the West, his great dedi- 
cation and devotion to the Constitution, 
and his labors for economic freedom. 

As a member of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, Senator O’Manoney effected 
many impressive accomplishments in 
advancing the development of Wyoming 
and the West. When the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was created 
in 1949, he became its chairman. He was 
later urged to seek the position of Sec- 
retary of Interior when Harold Ickes re- 
tired, but he declined in preference to 
serving his State. He went back to the 
Interior Committee in 1954 when he was 
reelected. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s constant battle 
for the development of the West’s natu- 
ral resources, however, began even be- 
fore he was elected Senator. As assist- 
ant Postmaster General he appeared 
with Senator Kendrick before a Cabi- 
net meeting to urge construction of the 
Casper Alcova project, later renamed the 
Kendrick project on Senator 
O’MAHONEY’s initiative. As a Senator, 
he sponsored numerous bills affecting 
western reclamation and has been vigor- 
ous in securing appropriations for vari- 
ous projects. In 1944 he presented to 
Congress the overall bill for development 
of the Missouri River Basin, a program 
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which has transformed many acres of 
formerly arid land of the West into pro- 
ductive acres. 

During the same year, Senator 
O’MAHONEY and Senator Millikin, of 
Colorado, introduced an amendment to 
the Flood Control Act which has pro- 
tected the priority of western waters for 
irrigation purposes against diversions by 
downstream users. He was also instru- 
mental in sponsoring and securing pas- 
sage of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
storage project in 1956. 

In 1937 Senator Joe worked tirelessly 
for legislation sponsored by another of 
my boyhood idols—Senator George Nor- 
ris of Nebraska—to create the REA. 

In the minerals field, the O’Mahoney- 
Hatch Act of 1946 has been a prime stim- 
ulus for the great increase in oil drilling 
discoveries and production in the Rocky 
Mountain area since World WarII. Due 
to his identification with oil problems, he 
served as chairman of the special Sen- 
ate Committee To Investigate Petroleum 
Policy in 1947. Those committee hear- 
ings have become textbooks for the oil 
industry. In 1943 he introduced and 
ushered through Congress the synthetic 
liquid fuels law which authorized the 
Bureau of Mines program for production 
of synthetic fuels from coal, oil shale, 
and other substances. At this very mo- 
ment his mineral leasing bill is pending 
Senate action. 

I doubt if there is a man in this 
Chamber who would not agree that 
Senator O’MaHoneEy has done more to 
preserve the intent of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion than any other person during recent 
history. Long a recognized authority, 
he has frequently been called upon in 
the Senate to settle questions bearing on 
the constitutionality of proposed legisla- 
tion. He has never let us forget for a 
moment the principles of the separation 
of powers. 

He has labored tirelessly to maintain 
the balance between the executive and 
legislative branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

His opposition to President Roosevelt’s 
attempt to pack the Supreme Court, his 
fight against the drafting of labor dur- 
ing World War IU, and his exposition of 
the constitutional principles at stake in 
the Strauss case all bespeak the depth of 
his conviction and the splendid vigor 
of his courage in defense of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to single 
out any one contribution Senator 
O’ManHoney has made to this Nation as 
the outstanding one, but certainly high 
on that list would be his ever vigilant 
fight for economic freedom. Aman who 
has stood first and foremost for fair 
play and fair competition he has led the 
attack on stifling monopolies and con- 
centrations of economic power. 

The hearings and reports of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, created on the initiative of and 
chaired by him, have become “bibles” 
and are on the shelves of every uni- 
versity library in the country. 

In the book entitled “Congress Makes 
a Law” by Stephen Kemp Bailey, pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press 
in New York in 1950, on page 119 is to 
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be found the following account of the 
effective speech by Senator O’MAHONEY 
in support of the Full Employment Bill 
of 1945: 

Then, after a full day of debate on the first 
Radcliffe amendment, the high point of the 
sponsor’s strategy was reached in the dra- 
matic speech of Senator O’MaHoney. It is 
rarely that a speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate actually changes stubborn Senate minds. 
O’MAHONEY’s presentation was an exception. 
It is generally conceded by friend and foe 
alike that the Wyoming Senator’s dramatic, 
illustrated lecture on the economics of S. 380 
had a marked effect on the final vote. With 
the use of charts and graphs placed in the 
well of the Senate floor and against the back 
wall of the chamber, O’MAHONEY breathed 
economic respectability into the pending leg- 
islation. With the attitude of a patient pro- 
fessor he explained technical economic con- 
cepts to his colleagues, emphasizing that he 
was opposed to deficit spending and that 
was why he was supporting the bill. He 
pulled out all the stops in the semantic or- 
gan: “I am arguing for the investment of 
private capital under a free enterprise sys- 
tem, and the elimination of deficit spend- 
ing”; or again, “The chart (on the back wall) 
was not prepared by any ‘leftists.’ It did not 
come from any organization interested in 
Federal spending. It came from the Cleve- 
land Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio’’; or 
finally, “There is nothing in this bill which 
is in any way antagonistic to big business or 
to wealth.” 

He flattered the collective ego of Congress: 

“Mr. President, this is a bill to vest in 
Congress the power and the responsibility 
of meeting the issue, instead of continually 
delegating the power to the executive branch 
of the Government. This, Mr. President, is 
@ bill to restore the functions of Congress.” 

At the close of O’MAHONEY’s presentation, 
Senator Taft addressed the chair with the 
words, “Mr. President, I think that I can 
agree with about 90 percent of everything 
which the Senator from Wyoming has said.” 
Aging Senator Bailey walked out of the 
Chamber shaking his head and saying, “If 
I’m ever tried for treason, I hope Jor 
O’MAHONEY can defend me.” 


He exerted tremendous leadership in 
the eventual enactment of the Full 
Employment Act which provided for 
the stabilization of business and em- 
ployment. This led to the establish- 
ment of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors and the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee of which 
Senator O’MAHONEY served as chairman 
during the 79th, 8lst, and 82d Con- 
gresses. 

In 1955-56, it was my privilege to serve 
on the Senator’s staff. 

I should like to share several personal 
memories I have of Senator O’MAHONEY, 
who has meant so much to me, and has 
unselfishly done so much for me. 

It was during this time that I ex- 
perienced a learning process and a per- 
sonal inspiration for integrity in public 
service that no textbook ever written for 
use in academic halls could ever supply. 
Many times I have had occasion to state 
that during the wonderful year I served 
with him, Senator O’MAHOoNEyY himself 
was the finest professor under whom it 
was ever my privilege and opportunity 
to study. 

I recall that during the course of hear- 
ings which he so tirelessly conducted, 
often alone, when he was assaulted again 
and again and was interrogated by bat- 
teries of experts in their respective 
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fields—and, it mattered not, what those 
fields were, Senator O’MAHONEY proved 
himself to be the master of all. During 
the study of the concentration of power 
in the Electric Bond & Share Corp, 
after a host of the finest lawyers from 
Wall Street had done their best with 
their case, in opposition to this one man, 
the chief spokesman for the legal coun- 
sel of the electric utilities said to me, 
following one of those long and tortuous 
sessions: 

McGEE, let me say just one thing: I would 
rather face all the lawyers in New York at 
the same time than face that boss of yours 
alone. 


That was a great tribute to the mental 
clarity, the wisdom, and the conviction 
commanded by Senator O’Manonry 
when under tremendous pressure. 

I remember that during the General 
Motors Corp. hearings, a monumental 
inquiry into the accumulation of eco- 
nomic power in this country—which 
Senator O’MAHONEY pioneered—after 
days and days of hearings, one of the 
spokesmen for the giant corporations 
would say, “But, Senator, the statement 
you have just now attributed to me is 
not what I said yesterday.” 

Then Senator O’MAHONEY would say, 
“Let the clerk read the record.” 

And when the clerk read the record, it 
immediately became apparent that Sena- 
tor O’MAHONEY’s recollection was fault- 
less. 

Senator O’MAHONEY has consistently 
demonstrated an almost unbelievable 
faculty for accurately recalling the 
proper interrelationship of facts—with 
the result that always he was able to 
ascertain the truth, the point of quest 
in all the hearings. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to refer 
to a bit of personal philosophy of Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY’s that has served as a 
guideline to me. As I left my service 
on his staff, he said to me, “If you decide 
to go into politics, I hope you will re- 
member one simple rule that I have al- 
ways found most helpful: It is wise not 
to try to ‘keep books.’ Do not ‘keep 
books’; do not remember old scores; do 
not try to hold old grudges, because they 
will detract from your central purpose 
and will woo you away from the main 
path.” 

I have had many occasions to reflect 
upon that perceptive counsel—and al- 
ways with the conclusion that it is the 
wisest of all. 

I think it might be said of my beloved 
colleague that: ‘He ever bore, without 
abuse, that grand old name of ‘gentle- 
man.’” 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming desire to complete his 
statement without interruption? 

Mr. McGEE. If it is permissible, I 
should like to complete my statement as 
a base for a tribute, if that will be agree- 
able to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the 
Senator from Wyoming that the able 
former Senator from Colorado and 
former Governor of Colorado, the Hon- 
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orable Edwin C. Johnson, has come to 
the floor of the Senate. When I told 
nim that we today would pay, in our 
limited fashion, our humble measure of 

to one of the greatest Senators 
of the West, the distinguished Senator 
osePH C. O’Manoney, of Wyoming, Ed 
Johnson said he wanted to be on the 
floor. I do not know how long he can 
remain with us. 

I shall be happy to wait until the 
completion of the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. I do not want to 
interfere with his presentation. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Colo- 
rado asked me whether I wished to con- 
tinue. I said, “Yes.” The Senator from 
Colorado did not tell me the reason for 
his request. I should certainly say it 
is important that we acknowledge the 

e of the distinguished former 
Senator and former Governor of Colo- 
rado at this time, and I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Colorado for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. Our 
cherished friend, the former Senator 
from Colorado, is well Known to every 
Member of the Senate. He served here 
with great distinction for three terms 
and has been the Governor of Colorado 
for three terms. No living citizen of 
Colorado holds the respect, admiration, 
and veneration of Colorado’s people to 
the same degree as this remarkable man 
who sits beside me. 

Ed Johnson of Colorado appeared this 
morning before the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, of which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEyY] has been one of 
the great leaders. 

The junior Senator from Colorado 
could not express a deeper regret at 
losing a friend than he does upon the 
departure of the able senior Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The junior Senator from Colorado has 
a vital stake not only in Colorado; he 
has a vital stake in the senior Senator 
from Wyoming. 

It is my humble judgment that if it 
had not been for the senior Senator 
from Wyoming and the distinguished 
former Senator and former Governor of 
Colorado taking an active part in the 
senatorial campaign in Colorado in 1956, 
the junior Senator from Colorado would 
not be here today. It is too bad the 
majority leader is not present to hear 
this. If the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado had not been elected to the Senate 
in 1956, the Democratic Party would not 
have had a majority the following year. 
The Democrats needed one vote to have 
& majority in the Senate. They seem to 
have forgotten that. One vote gave us a 
majority in the Senate in 1957. It wasa 
close race. The Democrats did not think 
they could win in Colorado. But when 
the able senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney] came into Colorado 
and spoke, as he has always spoken in 
his legislative career, about the concen- 
of economic power in this coun- 
in the hands of giant corporations, 
voice of Senator O’MAHONEY was 
and was heard not only in Colo- 
» but also throughout the Nation. 


Byes 
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He spoke about the cost-price squeeze 
on the farmers and ranchers of our two 
States. He spoke about the power of 
monopoly, and how it can control the 
economic lives of working people, white- 
collar people, and small business people. 
He warned that the tremendous concen- 
tration of economic influence in the 
hands of a few persons demands the 
constant vigilance of watchdogs who will 
act in the people’s behalf. He was at 
his fiery, fighting best that night, and I 
feel certain his words influenced many 
Colorado citizens to vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

When the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] came into Colo- 
rado, we held a great meeting at the West 
Denver High School, and the meeting was 
televised throughout the State. The 
junior Senator from Colorado, then a 
candidate, introduced Ed Johnson, who, 
in turn, introduced Senator O’MAHONEY. 
And between the hammer and the anvil, 
I was able to be elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I say this by way of emphasizing 
my appreciation of some of the many 
things we owe to the great senior Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The Carroll family has always felt 
most warmly and strongly toward the 
O”’Mahoney family. Mrs. O’Mahoney, 
the former Agnes V. O’Leary, of Win- 
chester, Mass., has been a great source 
of strength and comfort to Senator 
O’MAHONEY ever since their wedding in 
1913. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s contributions to 
the political and the economic history 
of the Nation have been truly outstand- 
ing. 

As other Senators have said, during the 
1930’s Senator O’MaHONEy headed the 
T.N.E.C. study, which took inventory of 
our economy, and formed a sound basis 
for legislation passed thereafter. 

I wish to say of the able senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] that as 
a speaker and as a constitutional lawyer, 
he has had few peers in this body; cer- 
tainly this fact is widely recognized. 
Coupled with his brilliant mind and 
forceful delivery, he has a rugged, west- 
ernindependence. All Senators have the 
highest respect for him. We pay the 
utmost attention to the amendments he 
proposes and to the arguments he makes. 

The announced retirement of my 
friend and teacher, Senator Jor 
O’MAHONEY, has evoked expressions of 
deep regret from all over the Nation, and 
most especially from the Rocky Moun- 
tain West. 

In our part of the West, no two States 
share a closer community of interest 
than Colorado and Wyoming. And with 
all due respect to other Members of this 
body, I doubt that any Senator will miss 
JozE O’MAHONEY’s presence, leadership, 
and splendid guidance more than the 
junior Senator from Colorado. 

Of all his accomplishments as a leg- 
islator, he may be remembered most in 
the Rocky Mountain West for his excel- 
lent service as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, fol- 
lowed by his unique achievements on the 
Committee on the Judiciary—and par- 
ticularly as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly, on which 
I have been privileged to serve. 
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JOE O’MaAHONEY deeply loves the West, 
and has battled in the great tradition of 
western progressives. He has a capacity 
for fierce indignation and dedicated ef- 
fort against those who would extract 
great riches from our Nation’s soils and 
waters without making a contribution 
for the benefit of future generations. 

His knowledge of corporate structure 
and financing, and of the nature of mo- 
nopoly, is broad and deep. There are 
corporate empires in this Nation far 
richer and more powerful than many of 
our State governments; some of them, 
indeed, have in past years held the peo- 
ple of various States in economic sub- 
jugation. The tendency today is toward 
ever greater concentration of economic 
power. JoE O’MAHONEY has stood fear- 
lessly against many of these giants in his 
time. He has not only defiled them suc- 
cessfully—he has turned the searching 
spotlight of public information upon 
them so that the people might know of 
what is involved. Serving with him has 
been one of the great experiences of my 
own legislative career. 

At this point, I wish to insert a tribute 
to Senator O’MaHongy which appeared 
in the Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper, on May 
11, 1960: 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


A Bic CHANGE For VW/YOMING 
(By Pasquale Marranzino) 

U.S. Senator JoserH# O’MaHoNneEY sent word 
to his Wyoming constituency that he is 
hanging up his gloves and will not seek re- 
election. 

The news isn’t surprising, but it comes 
as a disappointing change to Wyoming 
Democrats who have been voting for the 
craggy-faced, bushy-browed Senator since 
1933. 

Only once in that interim, 1952-54, did the 
colorful lawyer fail in his bid to go to Wash- 
ington as Senator, swamped in the over- 
whelming GOP victory that brought Frank 
Barrett into office. 

His impressive career was halted last June 
in the midst of a typical O'Mahoney bat- 
tle. He led the forces that successfully op- 
posed the nomination of Lewis L. Strauss as 
Commerce Secretary. Weary from days of 
testifying and speaking against the nomi- 
nation, O’MaHoNey collapsed as he left the 
Senate floor, a victim of a stroke. 

Even th the stroke kept him bed- 
ridden for months, it couldn’t lick Joz. He 
made an amazing recovery and continued his 
work from his hospital bed by telephone and 
in consultation with his staf and col- 
leagues. 

Joz’s most brilliant—and possibly one of 
the most vital coups for the commonweal— 
came in those days of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration when the Wyoming Senator led the 
fight to keep intact the size of the US. 
Supreme Court. F.D.R., who had hoped to 
enlarge the Court and pack it with birds of 
his feather, broke his party pick on Joz’s 
stubborn opposition. 

This break with F.D.R. was made after 
considerable wrestling with the O’Mahoney 
conscience. He had been one of the first 
New Dealers. He helped write the Demo- 
cratic platform that carried Mr. Roosevelt 
into power. And he was rewarded with the 
first Assistant Postmaster General job in 
that first administration. 

The 75-year-old Senator has Colorado 
roots. He was born in Massachusetts and 
came West in 1908 to Boulder. There he 
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worked on a Boulder newspaper as city edi- 
tor and also was a correspondent for the 
Rocky Mountain News and the Associated 
Press. He left Boulder in 1916 to go to 
work for a Cheyenne paper owned by the 
late Gov. John B. Kendrick. 

His newspapering was interrupted when 
Kendrick ran for the Senate, Jor serving as 
campaign manager and secretary. He went 
to Washington, with the successful Ken- 
drick, as secretary. When Kendrick died in 
1934, O’MaHONEY was named to the job. 

Although Jor’s close New Deal associations 
made him a national power, he never placed 
the good of the West in second spot. 

He battled for reclamation, for rural elec- 
trification, for domestic wool, for the farmer 
and rancher, and for more water to irrigate 
more acres and help his arid State. 

In recent years he has been a thorn in 
the side of the Eisenhower administration. 
Although a New Dealer, he didn’t have the 
New Deal propensity for big spending. He 
was tight-fisted with the dollar and kept 
hammering away at inflation, high prices, 
and Government participation in private 
industry through foreign deals. 

He probed the national oil import pro- 
gram and suggested that the administration 
quit having the big oil companies formu- 
late foreign policy. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the antitrust laws, asking for 
crackdowns on meatpackers, insurance com- 
panies, and monopolies. 

He has served long and well and with 
devotion to the West. Retirement for Jor 
will be rough, but we expect he still will re- 
main the No. 1 Democrat in Wyoming. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
junior Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I see 
my old friend, JozE O’Manoney, sitting 
here today; and I am delighted to see 
him 


He has been referred to as a states- 
man; and he is that. 

He has been referred to as a great law- 
yer; and he is that. 

He has been referred to as “Mr. Demo- 
crat’”’; and he may be that. 

He has been referred to as “Mr. Wool,” 
and I fancy that he is. 

But I think of Joz O’MAHONEY as & 
man, and I think of him with affection 
and respect, because we have sat to- 
gether and have battled together for so 
long in probably the most controversial 
committee of the U.S. Senate, the Judici- 
ary Committee. Out of my esteem for 
Senator O’MAHONEY, I can testify that 
conversely to our differences, my regard 
and my affection for him have grown 
with the years. 

We have differed very frequently on 
many things, and we have fought most 
stoutly on this floor on many things. 
But always his word has been his bond, 
and what he had to say here was always 
dictated by conviction, plus what he 
thought was in the interest of the people 
of the United States of America. 

In brief, Mr. President, as we look 
back upon the record of Senator 
O’MAHONEYy, we see most clearly that one 
outstanding feature of his career is that 
he has given so much more than he has 
received, and that his contributions to the 
well-being of this country are priceless 
and immeasurable. 

Mr. President, I count myself fortu- 
nate that I can call Senator O’MaHONEY 
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my friend. I count myself fortunate 
that I have been enriched by my associa- 
tion with him. 

As a man, Senator O’MAHONEY sym- 
bolizes what I have always thought of 
as the real enfoldment of history. A 
man is not a means to an end; he is an 
end in himself. So I think of Senator 
O’MAHONEY as a man unfolding over a 
long period of time, as an end in himself. 
And during that long period of time he 
has, indeed, had great influence upon 
many people, and has enriched the 
country. 

So, Mr. President, I rise today to say 
of Senator O’ManHoney, blessed is he; 
and blessed, also, is his consort, who has 
stood so nobly beside him for so long a 
period of time. 

I salute Senator O’MAHONEY as a 
friend. I wish we could keep him here. 
But I know the verities that have dic- 
tated his retirement. 

To him I say, good luck, and God’s 
blessing. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the junior Senator from Wyoming 
yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has been a great privilege to me 
to serve in the Senate with Senator 
O’MAHONEY. We have been together in 
the Senate for nearly 26 years. I have 
great admiration and respect for him, 
and I consider that his record of serv- 
ice is one of the most outstanding in this 
generation. 

One of the recollections I will carry 
with me as long as I live is of the de- 
bate between Senator Joseph Robinson, 
of Arkansas, the then majority leader 
of the Senate, and Senator O’MAHONEY, 
when President Roosevelt recommended 
passage of the bill which provided for 
the “packing” of the Supreme Court. 
On that day, Senator O’MAHONEY deliv- 
ered extemporaneously one of the great- 
est orations in opposition to that bill 
that it has been my privilege to hear. 
The debate between the two was very 
forceful, and at times was bitter. It has 
always been my conviction that the 
speech delivered on that day by Sena- 
tor O’MAHONEY was one of the impelling 
reasons for the withdrawal by President 
Roosevelt of the Court-packing bill. 

Senator O’Manoney is a great consti- 
tutional lawyer; and throughout the 
years he has been alert, active, and very 
effective in his efforts to preserve the 
Constitution and our fundamental prin- 
ciples of government. 

I simply wish to say to Senator 
O’MAHONEY today that I shall always 
treasure our very close association; and 
I wish to express my deep regret at his 
retirement, which will be a great loss to 
the Nation; and I desire to extend to 
him my cordial regards and best wishes 
for the future. 

I pay my _ respects to Senator 
O’MAHONEY as a very great Senator and 
a very great American. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from Wyoming yield 
to me? 

Mr. McGEE. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 
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Mr. President, I was still a student at 
the University of Georgia when the 
name of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr, O’ManHoney] first 
became known to me. That was during 
the controversy to which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd] has just now made refer- 
ence—the fight over the so-called Court- 
packing bill. 

The able senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming took a leading role in opposing that 
proposal; and, from reading the press 
reports about it, I became very much 
impressed with the ability, knowledge, 
courage, and eloquence of the senior 
Senator from Wyoming. At that time 
I had no idea that I would ever have 
the privilege of sitting with him in this 
body and knowing him intimately. 

Mr. President, one of the things 
which makes service in the U.S. Senate 
so pleasant and rewarding is the fact 
that the nature of our work in this body 
serves to bring all of us together in a 
close, intimate, and highly personal re- 
lationship. During the short period of 
time I have had the honor to serve in 
the Senate, I have come to know well 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming, and knowing him, my respect 
for his eloquence, his judgment, and his 
character has increased. I know that 
he will fight the battles of the people of 
this great country against all odds and 
obstacles. I have seen him do it with 
courage, with credit to his State and 
Nation, with distinction to himself, 
and—yes—with a great degree of suc- 
cess. 

The Senate of the United States will 
not be the same without JoE O’Manoney. 
His years of service in this body has en- 
hanced its distinction and prestige. He 
is without doubt one of the greatest con- 
stitutional lawyers who ever sat in the 
U.S. Senate. 

When I think of JoE O’Manonty, I 
think of him as a truly great liberal; a 
liberal of the stature of Borah and 
Walsh; a liberal who, while proudly bear- 
ing the liberal banner, has not used his 
liberalism as an excuse for introducing 
coercive proposals which would restrict 
the liberties of the people rather than 
protect them. 

I am happy to pay tribute to this great 
man today. We will miss him, but we 
hope we will have the benefit of his wise 
counsel and respected judgment for 
many years to come. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. McGEE I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the Black Hills of western South 
Dakota, where my home is, the name of 
Jor O’Manoney, of Wyoming, is widely 
respected. We are neighbors and dur- 
ing the years I have been in Congress we 
have come to regard JoE O’MAHONEY && 
almost as stanch a defender of the inter- 
ests of western South Dakota as any Sen- 
ator from South Dakota could be. 

I feel a personal sense of gratitude 
for the great help Senator O’MAHONEY 
has given me on legislation, both when 
I was in the House of Representatives 
and here in the Senate. A number of 
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years ago it was my privilege to work 
with him in securing the enactment and 
the extension of legislation dealing with 
the development of synthetic liquid fuels. 
In Wyoming, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana we have many coal deposits that 
have possibilities in that field; and Joz 
O’Manoney took the lead in securing the 
enactment of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 


Act. 

Again, when we were legislating for the 
development of our uraniferous lignite 
deposits, it was because of JOE 
O’MAHONEY’s understanding that we were 
able to get timely legislation from the 
Interior Committee that was needed to 
permit development and protection of 
claims in the coal reserve. 

Again, when working on water con- 
servation projects—and I have in mind 

rly the Pactola Reservoir in 
South Dakota—I went to Senator 
O’ManonEy, of Wyoming, and Senator 
Ken Wherry, of Nebraska, who also un- 
derstood the problems in that field, and 
was successful in having the initial funds 
provided which made possible the start- 
ing of that project. 

But, Mr. President, I rise to speak not 
alone because of these instances of per- 
sonal legislative associction with Sena- 
tor O’MaHONEY. I rise to speak because 
I want to pay tribute to the service he 
has given as a constructive legislator in 
broad fields of national interest. 

During many years when I was in the 
House of Representatives I was on the 
Military Appropriations Committee, or, 
as we then called it, the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the War Department. 
During much of that time Senator 
O’MAHONEY was a member, and later 
chairman, of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Military Appropriations 
in the Senate. I know something of the 
battles he has fought to get sound de- 
fense, and at the same time to try to 
prevent cost-plus contracts. Senator 
O’Manoney has been a leader in trying 
to see that the United States got sound 
defense, and honest defense, for every 
dollar spent. 

I want to allude also to the matter 
which has previously been mentioned 
by the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from West Virginia, the place 
Senator JozE O’MaHoney played in the 
great, historic constitutional debate 
which took place in the Congress in 193%. 
I was a freshman Member of Congress 
then in the 75th Congress. The great 
epochal fight of that year was the battle 
over the proposal of the then President 
to reorganize the Supreme Court, the 
Proposal generally known as the Court- 
Packing plan. 

I did not particularly know Senator 
O’Manoney personally at that time, but 
I was impressed by the fact that among 
younger Members of the Senate when 
that great battle took place, which was 
marked by the participation of men like 
Senator Pat McCarran, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, Senator Burton Wheeler, 
and others, Joz O’MaHONEY, a younger 
member of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary that year, was given the op- 
portunity and responsibility of writing 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. And I have never for- 
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gotten—I have cited on many occa- 
sions—the ringing words with which he 
closed that report. I am paraphrasing 
now, but I remember the sense of it: 
That the Court-packing plan should be 
rejected so decisively that such a pro- 
posal would never again be presented to 
the representatives of a free people. 

Mr. President, the free people of the 
United States will always be indebted 
to JozE O’Manoney for the contribution 
he made in preserving the independent 
judiciary of this country. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, few 
men have served in this body with such 
great legislative skill as has the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming. 
Few men have served so effectively in 
this body, in our long history, dealing 
with so many complex subjects, as has 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming. 

In all of these broad and diverse areas, 
Mr. President, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming discharged his duties and responsi- 
bilities with great care and with great 
skill. 

Many Members come to this body and 
specialize in one subject or two subjects. 
But, Mr. President, the senior Senator 
from Wyoming has left many monu- 
ments in this body that will stand for 
years to come. 

I remember, when just out of school, 
studying that great undertaking by him, 
in the late 1930’s, I believe it was, the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. It is one of the finest studies ever 
made of the complex American econ- 
omy. But the Senator from Wyoming 
was not content with just that problem. 
At the same time, he devoted great 
energy and skill in the field of appro- 
priations, first covering military appro- 
priations, then interior appropriations, 
and later, after the war, the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

In all of these areas, his work was re- 
markable indeed. He served as chair- 
man of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee with great skill. His 
work as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the field of constitutional law 
and in the field of antitrust law is well 
known to our colleagues and to the en- 
tire Nation. 

In all of these endeavors, the senior 
Senator from Wyoming brought to this 
body a keen mind, born of intellectual 
honesty and great logical and legal skill 
that made it possible for him to con- 
cisely define a matter with such clarity 
that at the conclusion of any presenta- 
tion made by him there could be no 
doubt as to the issues. 

In addition, I must say that in his 
long labors in this body he has always 
maintained a fine sense of humor. He 
is a kindly and gentle man, always re- 
spectful of the rights of other Members 
of this body. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks heretofore made. We will indeed 
miss him, but we will always look for- 
ward to his wise counsel and advice in 
the years to come. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to be numbered among those who are 
very sorry to know of JoE O’MAHONEY’S 
decision to retire as a Member of this 
body at the end of his term. 

New England, as everyone knows, Mr. 
President, is a very generous area, but 
one of the most generous things we ever 
did was to give Joz O’Manoney to the 
West and to the Nation. It has been 
well said today by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that after Jor 
O’MaHONEY arrived in the West, he was 
almost immediately appreciated by the 
discerning people of Colorado and later 
by the people of Wyoming, and he pro- 
gressed rapidly and constructively up 
the ladder until he came to the US. 
Senate, where it was my good fortune 
to become acquainted with him some 20 
years ago. 

JoE O’Manoney is one of the most hu- 
man, friendly, sympathetic men I have 
known as a Member of this body. 

There is one thing which has been 
said about him which perhaps needs a 
little explanation. The junior Senator 
from Montana referred to the fact that 
in the West Joz O’Manoney is fre- 
quently referred to and is known as “Mr. 
Wool.” I will say that if there is any 
wool in the system of Joz O’Manoney it 
is not Shropshire wool, because in the 20 
years I have known him I have never 
seen any wool growing over his eyes. 
Time and again I have seen JOE 
O’ManHOoNeEY exercising his astute legal 
mind and preventing the Senate from 
making mistakes which it would have 
had reason to regret later. 

Politically, I think Joz O’Manoney is 
perhaps almost in a class by himself. 
He is a liberal without being reckless, 
and he is a conservative without being 
static. I hope everybody understands 
what I mean by that, but that is the only 
way I can describe him politically. 

Once more I say we are very sorry he 
has decided to retire from this body. I 
join with all the others in expressing 
the hope that in the years ahead he may 
have improved health and enjoy life and 
happiness for many years in the future. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
welcome this privilege to join with my 
colleagues in expressing sincere regret 
that one of the ablest and finest Mem- 
bers of this body has decided to retire. 
I express to him our deep appreciation 
for the type of public service he has 
rendered over a long period of time. 

The junior Senator from Virginia was 
first privileged to know his colleague in 
1933, while serving on the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming was then the First Assistant 
Postmaster General. Later in that year, 
as I recall, he was appointed a USS. 
Senator. 
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Mr. President, as my colleagues know, 
the junior Senator from Virginia is in- 
terested not only in the history of our 
Government, but also in the preservation 
of our Constitution as it is written and 
not as some people think it should have 
been written. The junior Senator from 
Virginia believes that there are absolute 
prohibitions in the Constitution, which 
should not be overridden either by the 
legislative branch or by the judiciary, for 
reasons of expediency, whether they be 
political, social, or what not. Conse- 
quently, it has been a source of the 
greatest pleasure to me to serve with one 
of the best constitutional lawyers who 
has been in this body for many years. 

I was privileged to be in the House of 
Representatives when the Senator from 
Wyoming made a great speech against 
the packing of the Supreme Court, in 
order to get decisions which were de- 
sired. The Supreme Court did not have 
any positive prohibitions in that regard, 
but it was desired that the Court in- 
terpret the Constitution to meet so- 
called new social needs. 

I was privileged to be a Member of this 
body when Senator O’MAHONEY pre- 
sented, as few Senators have ever 
equaled and as perhaps none has sur- 
passed, the appropriation bills for the 
Department of Defense. He was famil- 
iar with every detail of those vast oper- 
ations and expenditures. 

I was privileged to be a Member of 
this body when the issue was raised, for 
political expediency, of passing a Federal 
law to prohibit the imposition of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting. There 
never has been a finer, better, clearer 
speech made on that subject than was 
made by the Senator from Wyoming. 
The subject did not involve his home 
State at all, but it did involve the Con- 
stitution, which provides that the States 
shall be the judges of the qualifications 
of their electors, provided they do not 
impose a different qualification for the 
electors of Federal officials than for the 
electors for members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. As I have said, that subject did 
not involve his State at all, but it did 
involve the Constitution, which he loved, 
and which he knew. He did not want 
to see first one pillar and then another 
pulled from that great instrument, until 
in the end it would collapse and carry 
down with it the glorious structure 
which, as Daniel Webster said, has 
united national sovereignty with States 
rights and individual liberty. 

Again only 3 years ago, in 1957, there 
was not a finer speech made on the floor 
of the Senate than was made by our dis- 
tinguished friend in behalf of the Anglo- 
Saxon, cherished right of trial by jury, 
when he insisted that if criminal con- 
tempt proceedings were to be invoked 
the defendant should be entitled to a 
trial by jury. 

Mr. President, I cannot add anything 
to the tribute which has been paid to 
our friend, but I can say I agree with 
all of the things which have been said 
about him today. There is no one who 
appreciates more than I the type of serv- 
ice he has rendered his State and his 
Nation, first in the executive branch of 
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the Government and later in the legis- 
lative branch. 

No one regrets more than I to see that 
type of clear and radiant mind, pos- 
sessing courage of conviction, leave us 
in this pericd. 

We never before have been in such 
need of legislators who know what the 
Constitution means, who can present to 
us the decisions of the court interpret- 
ing it, and who have the courage of their 
convictions to express their views on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Again I say, Mr. President, I regret 
to see our colleague retire, but he will 
do so full of honor, to go back to his 
beloved State with the knowledge that 
his memory will be kept green in the 
hearts of those with whom he has served. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Before expressing my 
fervent hope for many, many happy days 
in the future for our beloved friend Jor 
O’MAHONEY, and before expressing my 
regret upon hearing his decision to re- 
tire, may I begin by saying to Jor 
O’Manoney that it is good to have you 
with us today. You have made a mag- 
nificent recovery with the fine Irish 
fighting spirit which you have always 
displayed on the floor of the Senate. I 
know you are going to enjoy many, many 
happy years in retirement, during which 
we will continue to benefit from your 
counsel, your suggestions, and your rec- 
ommendations. 

Many times it has been said that Jor 
O’Manoney is a man of great judgment, 
great. perspicacity, and great compre- 
hension. As the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] said, he had the good judg- 
ment a long time ago to move into the 
West. He had the excellent judgment, 
having moved into the West, to remain 
in the West. I know that every Senator 
who has served with him in the Senate 
recognizes the tremendous contributions 
which Jo—E O’MaHONEY has made to his 
adopted area of the country, which he 
has come to love so well, and which in 
turn has come to love him so enduringly. 

Anything which Joz O’MaHoney did 
for the West—and he did a great many 
things—inevitably was helpful to the 
great State which I am happy to repre- 
sent. South Dakota and Wyoming are 
neighbors, and we share a great many 
of the good things of life. Of the oil 
which bubbles from the bowels of the 
earth in the State of Wyoming, they 
share a little better than we do. But we 
compensate for that deficit by having 
more productive grainfields. 

By and large, however, the attitudes 
of the people in our areas, the challenges 
which they confront, the occupations in 
which they engage, make us not only 
good and friendly neighbors, but also 
make us concerned about each other’s 
problems. 

In at least three different instances I 
have had personal opportunity to work 
closely with Joz O’MAHONEY, and to ob- 
serve the skill with which he approaches 
. legislative problem or a public prob- 
em. 

We used to have around these parts 
what was known as the conference of 
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Western Senators, when another great 
fighting Irishman by the name of Pat 
McCarran was among us. Of late, we 
have not been meeting as frequently as 
we should, but in that conference of 
western Senators, Joz O’MAnHoNEY’s 
voice was always raised skillfully, intel- 
ligently, and persuasively to try to unite 
us, across party lines, behind projects 
and programs beneficial to the great 
West. In that connection I came to 
know him very well. 

Early in my days in the Senate I was 
privileged to be a frequent guest of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. I 
believe that of all the committees in the 
Senate, the Committee on the Judiciary 
is the most neighborly and hospitable, 
which I testify because my experience 
has been that whenever I have had a bill 
which has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the members of 
the committee have invited me to sit 
with them, to confer with them, to coun- 
sel with them, and to answer questions, 
treating me as though for a day, ora 
series of days, or a week, I was a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

There were hotly contested and very 
difficult decisions to make in connection 
with the so-called Mundt-Nixon bill, 
which was before the Senate in my first 
year in this body, because it had carried 
over from the period when I was a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

I used to sit in the hallowed confines 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and, being a layman and not a 
lawyer, I always was overwhelmed by the 
erudition which was evident in the com- 
mittee. I was greatly impressed by the 
manner in which the members of the 
Judiciary Committee dissected a piece of 
proposed legislation, the manner in 
which they made it into a tool, as would 
a carpenter, for legislative considera- 
tion. During those times this great 
draftsman and lawyer, JoE O’MAHONEY, 
was always present with his wise counsel 
and sound advice. 

Finally, I was privileged to serve with 
him when he was the active chairman of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Commission. 
There he was, a great Democrat—re- 
ferred to a couple of times today as “Mr. 
Democrat of the West’-—devoting his 
talents and his skills toward bringing 
proper recognition to another great 
westerner, one who happened to be 4 
Republican more closely identified with 
the State of North Dakota than the 
State of South Dakota. However, it was 
left to South Dakota to perpetuate the 
memory of Teddy Roosevelt in the im- 
mortal granite of the Black Hills in 
Mount Rushmore’s famous piece of 
sculpture by Gutzon Borglum. In that 
famous monument we have commemo- 
rated and perpetuated the memory of 
the great Theodore Roosevelt. JOE 
O’MAHONEY, who led that commission, 
was most generous to all his associates, 
as he was in every other way. 

I regret that he is leaving the Senate, 
but I rejoice that he is leaving the Sen- 
ate in good health, in good vigor, and in 
good mind. I know those factors will 
enable him to continue to make contri- 
butions to the welfare of our country for 
many, Many additional years. 
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Joz, wherever you go and wherever 
roam, we wish you an abundance of 
juck, and we hope some of those good 
days will be spent on the South Dakota 
side of the beautiful Black Hills of South 

Dakota and Wyoming. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 

the i eatae yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator O’ManHoney is one of the closest 
friends I have ever had in the Senate. 
He and I worked very closely together on 
the Committee of the Judiciary. I know 
that no Member of this body can take 
his place in the committee or in the 
Senate. I have watched his work in the 
Judiciary Committee for many years. 
Not one. time has he ever made a move 
without being guided solely by the public 
interest. The public interest and wel- 
fare to him has always been the para- 
mount consideration. 

Today Joe O’Manoney is the most 
highly respected and the most influen- 
tial member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I know that he is one of the 
most highly respected and ablest Mem- 
pers of this body. His retirement will 
leave a void which cannot be filled. 

Joz is a Senator’s Senator. In my 
judgment he has been one of the great 
Senators in the history of the United 
States. He is a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, who has been guided in all of 
his affairs, personal and public, by pa- 
triotism and by what he believes to be 
for the welfare of our country. I know 
that no man in the modern history of 
the Senate has waged a stronger cam- 
paign to protect the American system of 
government than has JOE O’MAHONEY. 
In addition, both in the committee and 
in the Senate, he has been one of the 
most effective Senators. 

JoE, we hope for you a long and fruit- 
ful life. We are going to miss you in 
the Senate. You occupy a place I think 
cannot be filled. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was greatly shocked when I learned that 
the Senator from Wyoming had an- 
nounced that he was retiring from the 
Senate. I know, of course, that he made 
that decision, as he made all of his de- 
cisions, based upon the realities. I was 
shocked not so much in knowing that he 
had made the announcement as I was 
to realize that when he went away it 
would leave a great void here in the 
Senate. 


I first came to know Senator 
O’MAaHONEY a good many years ago. In 
fact, it was when I first came to the 
House of Representatives, in January 
1937. I used to come over to the Senate 
quite often to listen to Senators debate. 

soon learned to admire Senator 
O’Manoney’s keen intellect. Of course, 
I knew something about the tremendous 
job he did with the TNEC, heading up 
one of the great economic studies of 
this country, one that has stood as a 
monument to him since it was made, 
and which will continue to help chart 
the course of our history. 

Jo—E O’MaHoney has been not only a 
great Senator, a great leader, a great 
advocate, a great originator, but at the 
Same time he has been a man who is 
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realistic and is willing to meet conditions 
as they actually exist and not necessarily 
as we might wish them to exist. 

I recall particularly that in the early 
part of 1937, in February, if I remem- 
ber correctly, President Roosevelt, in 
whose Little Cabinet Senator O’MaHONEY 
had served, presented what was called 
the Supreme Court packing plan. There 
followed a long, hard, and sometimes, I 
think, a bitter debate in the Senate over 
that question. 

Members of the House would come to 
the Senate to listen to that debate. JoE 
O’Manoney is the one who pulled that 
one out of the fire. He was one of those 
who helped work out a final solution 
which was agreed to. I recall at the time 
seeing the piece of paper in his hand as 
he stood on the floor of the Senate read- 
ing off the terms and conditions of the 
plan that had been agreed upon. He 
stuck that piece of paper, which was 
written out in the handwriting of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his pocket. I dare say 
that he still has it as one of his souvenirs. 

I said he was a great originator. He 
has originated a great many pieces of 
helpful legislation. I remember that a 
good many years ago—it must have been 
10 or 12 years ago—he introduced a plan 
in the Senate which would have set up 
some kind of central organization for the 
purpose of making credit available to 
small business. 

Senator O’MaAHONEY left the Senate for 
2 years, unfortunately. While he was 
gone, I introduced his bill, and I have 
referred to it many times, as I said, as 
originating, so far as legislation of the 
Senate was concerned, with Senator 
O’MAHONEY. 

Senators will remember that year be- 
fore last we finally passed legislation to 
set up a credit system for small busi- 
nesses throughout the country. That 
was based largely upon the legislation 
that had been initiated by the Senator 
from Wyoming. I could go on and on 
and give many cases, involving mergers 
and consolidations and antimonopoly 
legislation, and such matters. 

JOE O’ManHoney has been one of the 
greatest friends the American free en- 
terprise system has ever had in the 
Senate. He has always tried to move in 
such a way that would make certain that 
the free enterprise system, under which 
we have grown great in this country, 
should be continued. 

I regret to see JOE O’MaHONEY leave 
the Senate. I know he is taking the 
right course. He knows that in his own 
heart, or he would not have made the 
decision. I wish for him and for his 
loved ones many more years of good 
health, great happiness, and success. If 
any man has earned that right, that man 
is JoE O’MAHONEY. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I, too, wish to join the great 
number of friends of Senator Jor 
O’MaHONEY in expressing sentiments of 
regret that he is leaving the Senate. I 
have always considered Joz— O’MAHONEY 
to be one of the ablest Members of the 
Senate. I am sure that the lawyers in 
the Senate regard him as one of the 
greatest lawyers in this body. 
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One of the yardsticks in determining 
the worth of a Senator is not the amount 
of publicity he receives through all the 
news channels, but the impact he has 
upon the deliberations of the Senate. 
JOE O’Manonty is leaving a record of a 
wholesome impact upon the delibera- 
tions of this body. His name is attached 
to much important legislation, and 
especially that affecting the Western 
State he has been so much a part of. 

I am sure that what all of us have 
liked most about Joz O’Manoney is the 
fact that he has always used such good 
judgment in all important matters com- 
ing before the Senate. 

I know that all of us will miss him a 
great deal. I agree that he is entitled 
to years of rest, happiness, and enjoy- 
ment, and I hope those will come to him. 

I hope, too, JozE O’Manoney, that you 
will continue to come back here as long 
as we who are here have the privilege 
of serving in the Senate. You will al- 
ways remain one of our most loved and 
respected colleagues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to start on a personal note. Some 11 
years ago Mrs. Holland and I moved into 
what was then the Wardman Park Hotel, 
which since has become known as the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. At that time we 
found that our close neighbors on the 
same floor were the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming and his gracious and 
charming wife. They have been such 
wonderful neighbors, such considerate 
friends, and such altogether kind people 
to have near us, that I cannot help ex- 
press the hope that the Senator’s retire- 
ment from the Senate will not mean that 
they will leave us at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, because we would very, very great- 
ly miss the many kindnesses and many 
acts of consideration which have charac- 
terized their every attitude toward us. 

Mr. President, I have not had an op- 
portunity to hear all that has been said, 
and there may be repetition in what I 
may say about the Senator as a Senator. 
He is a great Senator. He is a Senator’s 
Senator. In addition, he is a gentleman 
and a scholar in the truest meaning of 
both of those words. 

I have been impressed with two things 
about him as a Senator, which I wish to 
state for the record. One is his scholarly 
qualities, the second is his strong support 
of the Constitution. Everything he has 
handled, every speech he has made, every 
position he has taken in the 14 years I 
have had the chance to observe him, has 
been based not only upon conviction, but . 
also upon great knowledge and a firm 
grasp of the facts lying behind the prin- 
ciples which he advocated. 

I remember that every year he used to 
handle the defense appropriation bill. 
We have become so hurried in the Sen- 
ate, in these later years, that I am afraid 
we are departing from the practice which 
he invariably followed in handling that 
great bill, covering the tremendous 
amounts of money involved in it, and 
serving the completely necessary objec- 
tive of the defense of our Nation, with 
such thorough finesse from beginning to 
end that any Senator who wished to 
know about anything in the bill was 
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assured the chance to learn just exactly 
what it meant. I hope the Senate may 
always have both the leadership, in the 
chairmanship of its committees and sub- 
committees, and the necessary time, to 
handle matters of such great importance 
with the skill, with the finesse, with the 
patience, and with the scholarly grasp 
which the Senator from Wyoming always 
exhibited in handling that most impor- 
tant of all our appropriation bills. 

That same scholarly quality pertains 
to so many other matters which he 
handled that I shall not attempt to men- 
tion them all. One of the finest 
speeches I ever heard made was the 
Senator’s speech in support of the ad- 
mission of Alaska to statehood, at a 
time when the effort was not successful, 
but when the predicate was being laid 
for the success which came a few years 
later 


I recall that when I came upon the 
floor on that occasion the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming made 
some comment about an incident in con- 
nection with the admission of my own 
State in 1845, and he pointed to a sim- 
ilarity between that incident and some- 
thing which pertained to Alaska. The 
ReEcorD will show a colloquy based upon 
that comment, indicating the breadth 
and the depth of his grasp of the prob- 
lem to which he was addressing himself. 

There have been many, many other 
bills and objectives to which the Senator 
from Wyoming has addressed himself, 
and as to which he has demonstrated his 
great ability, including, among others, 
measures having to do with the produc- 
tion of wool and the protection of that 
strategic agricultural industry, as to 
which we have a deficit rather than a 
surplus. In that field he has long been 
an authority. 

In every field where he has accepted 
leadership, he has been an authority by 
reason of his scholarly grasp of the facts. 
That is true of antitrust matters and 
monopoly investigations. It is true of 
conservation measures and programs for 
national resource development. It is 
true of various matters which have not 
been popular for him to handle. 

I heard a Senator mention a while ago 
the great speech of the senior Senator 
from Wyoming on the so-called Court 
packing bill. Surely that was not an 
easy thing for him to do, coming, as he 
had a short time before, from an execu- 
tive position as First Assistant Post- 
master General under the same admin- 
istration that was making the suggestion 
to which he objected. But he had a 
perfect constitutional background on 
which to base his objection. 

I remember that in my rather brief 
service in the Senate, I have heard him 
speak, I believe this time before a com- 
mittee, although he had spoken earlier 
on the floor of the Senate, on the poll 
tax question. He showed a scholarly 
grasp of the Constitution, and of the 
record made by those who drafted it, 
which few persons possess. He took a 
strong position, based on the Constitu- 
tion, a position which others who were 
as liberal as he wanted to bypass by pass- 
ing a Federal statute in order to ban 
the poll tax. He kindly, but with com- 
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plete firmness, swept that contention 
aside, because, he said, the Constitution 
does not permit it, and it would require 
a constitutional change to take away 
from the States the right to fix the 
qualification for electors which is given 
them by specific words in the Constitu- 
tion. 

I remember when the Senate was de- 
bating a bill which he was supporting, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The ques- 
tion arose as to the place of jury trials in 
our Anglo-Saxon system of jurispru- 
dence. I remember how sternly and 
strongly the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming took the position, which probably 
was not an easy one for him to take in 
his State, that the right of jury trial to 
one accused of criminal contempt out of 
the presence of the court was an in- 
herent right under the Constitution and 
under the Anglo-Saxon system of law, 
and must be protected regardless of how 
worthy was the objective which the pro- 
posed legislation under consideration 
sought to serve. 

There have been many matters of that 
kind which I could mention. I shall not 
take the time to do so, because I know 
other Senators wish to speak. 

I simply say that I wish we had more 
Senators, and the assurance of more 
Senators in the future, willing to acquire 
a thorough grasp of all the facts, willing 
to be national in their point of view, 
rather than provincial, willing to stand 
back of, behind, under, and in support 
of the Constitution, in every way within 
their power, and to insist that it be ob- 
served, as the Senator from Wyoming 
has invariably insisted. 

Senator O’MaHoney found time in his 
busy life as a Senator, only 3 or 4 years 
ago, to go to my State and to consider 
the adequate establishment of a great 
national park there, a park which was 
then in the making, and to come back to 
the Senate and, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, take a position which I think 
was right, and which I think subsequent 
events have justified. I believe his deci- 
sion will be justified more and more in 
the minds of millions of people as the 
years pass in the future. 

Senator O’MAHONEY was and is a Sen- 
ator’s Senator, the Nation’s Senator, a 
servant of the Constitution, a very great 
and outstanding American. 

I tell you, “JosEepHus”—because that 
is what I have always called you—I shall 
miss you terribly. I shall not know 
where to go when I need constitutional 
advice, which I very frequently do. 

Good health, good luck, good fortune, 
and a long life to you and your lovely 
lady. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, much 
has been said in the Senate this after- 
noon about the outstanding public serv- 
ice of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming. With those statements 
I not only am in accord, but I appreciate 
the Senator’s great service. 

Much has been said about his great 
influence in the halls of Congress. 
That, too, I appreciate fully and under- 
stand, because I have had the privilege 
of serving with Senator O’Manoney for 
many years. 
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But that is not what I desire to dis- 
cuss. I wish to refer to his qualities as 
a friend and as a neighbor. As has 
been mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.tanp], 
Mrs. Carlson and I, too, have had the 
privilege of living at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel for 10 years as a neighbor of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming and Mrs. O’Mahoney. This has 
given us many opportunities to meet 
and visit with them. It is always a 
pleasure to have the privilege of meeting 
them in the lobby or in the halls. No 
matter where we meet, they are always 
friendly. It is like greeting friends 
from home when we meet them. It is 
then that we have taken pleasure in 
speaking of things pertaining to every- 
day life. Those friendly greetings and 
casual visits always reminds one of 
the type of friendly neighbors the 
O’Mahoneys are. 

There is one thing especially which 
Mrs. Carlson and I have noticed, and 
for which we commend Senator and 
Mrs. O’Mahoney. Every Sunday morn- 
ing they go to church. I think that is 
not only a mark of distinction, but it 
shows that the Nation can have con- 
fidence in the type of people it sends to 
the Halls of Congress to legislate in their 
behalf. They are sound, substantial 
people, having a firm religious back- 
ground. Mrs. Carlson and I have ap- 
preciated that, and have remarked it on 
many occasions. 

There is another side of life besides 
one’s public life in the Halls of Congress. 
It is the life of the individual as he con- 
ducts his everyday home life and ac- 
tivities. Someone has said, “actions 
speak louder than words.” I know of no 
finer example than the one we have in 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] and Mrs. 
O’Mahoney. Mrs. Carlson and I have 
enjoyed very much our associations with 
them. We appreciate their friendship. 
We shall miss them. But we wish them 
much rest, which is well deserved and 
well earned after these many years of 
public service. 

To Senator and Mrs. O’Mahoney, Mrs. 
Carlson and I say, Godspeed and God's 
blessing. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
was with much regret that I learned that 
my good friend, Senator O’MAHONEY, 
planned to retire and not seek reelection. 
One of the men who have impressed me 
most during the time I have been in the 
Senate has been the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wyoming. He is a pro- 
found lawyer. 

Someone has said that a lawyer must 
possess at least three qualities. First, 
he must be a man of integrity—the most 
important quality. Next, he must be 4 
man of industry, one who is willing to 
work, because the law is a jealous mas- 
ter. Third, he must possess knowledge— 
knowledge of the law and knowledge in 
general. The profound senior Senator 
from Wyoming possesses all these 
qualities, and he is known far and wide 
as being one of the ablest lawyers in the 
United States. 

Next, the Senator from Wyoming is 
an able Senator. He is a man of prin- 
ciple—and possibly that should be the 
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first quality of a Senator. He possesses 
a keen mind, and he is a hard fighter. 
These qualities are essential to a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Senator O’Manoney has great courage. 
I have seen him take positions which 
may not have been popular in his own 
State, because the particular problem in- 
volved may not there have been consid- 
ered of paramount importance. I per- 
sonally shall never forget the magnifi- 
cent fight he waged on the floor in 1957 
in favor of the preservation of the right 
of trial by jury. For this he earned the 
everlasting gratitude of millions of 
Americans. 

In the debate over proposed changes 
in Senate rule 22, concerning the method 
of invoking cloture, Senator O’MAHONEY 
demonstrated great courage. He believes 
the U.S. Senate to be the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world; and he op- 
posed any rule which would enable a 
bare majority of the Senate to limit de- 
bate here. 

Senator O’MaHoney is a natural 
leader of men. He is a handsome man. 
He is a man who commands respect. He 
is tactful, forceful, and vigorous. He is 
decisive. He does not quibble. He 
does not mislead. 

The great senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming is a fine American. He is a true 
patriot. He stands for the best ideals 
for which our country was founded. He 
believes in individual liberty and per- 
sonal freedom. He believes in the free 
enterprise system of this country; and, 
in fighting against monopolies, he has 
helped maintain the private enterprise 
system of these United States. 

It is with very deep regret that I learn 
that Senator O’Manoney is about to leave 
the Senate. I cherish his personal 
friendship. As a lawyer and as a Sen- 
ator, he is able and profound. As a 
man, he is kind, courageous, and true. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the junior Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
both Senator O’MaHONnEY and I were 
born in Massachusetts and were raised 
in Massachusetts. The only thing I hold 
against him is that he left Massachu- 
setts. But perhaps that was just as well, 
because he would have been a difficult 
Democrat to defeat; so perhaps his de- 
parture from Massachusetts made it pos- 
sible for some of us who are Republicans 
to win at the polls. 

My family and I had the honor and 
the pleasure of knowing Mrs. O’Mahoney 
long before I knew Senator O’MaHONEY. 
From knowing her and her family, I 
knew she had chosen well when she se- 
lected Joz O’MAHONEY. 

When I came to the Senate, I had 

opportunity to meet Senator 
O’Manongy, and to serve with him on 
the Appropriations Committee, and to 
debate with him there, and also on the 
floor of the Senate, from time to time. 
He always injected humor into the de- 

He always had great knowledge 
of the subject he debated, and he al- 
ways had the lightness of touch which is 
80 characteristic of those of Irish de- 
scent in Massachusetts. 
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As members of the Appropriations 
Committee, Senator O’Manongy and I 
have served together on the Defense 
Subcommittee. There, he was one of 
the first to realize the importance of 
building up our defenses, for the greater 
security of our country. He always pro- 
posed the making of substantial appro- 
priations for improvements in missiles 
and in the air defenses and the aircraft 
of our country. All of us knew that he 
realized, as did we, that there was a 
great future in the air and a great need 
to build up our defenses in the air, as 
well as our defenses on the ground. 

Mr. President, because of my neces- 
sary attendance on committee meetings, 
I have not been able to be in the Cham- 
ber throughout the session today, to 
hear all the tributes which have been 
paid to Senator O’MaHONEY. Of course, 
I do not wish to reiterate; but I desire 
to assure Senator O’MaHoney that I 
have very greatly enjoyed his personality 
and our friendship, and I have always 
been benefited by his outstanding 
speeches. 

All Members of the Senate have the 
greatest respect for Senator O’MaHONEY, 
because of his intelligence, his con- 
scientiousness, and his integrity. 

When Senator O’Manoney retires, he 
will be greatly missed by every Member 
of the Senate. 

All of us wish him the best of fortune. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago, I had the oppor- 
tunity to express my regret that the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] had decided 
to retire from the Senate at the end of 
this session. 

The departure of Senator O’MAHONEY 
from the Senate will be a tremendous 
loss to this body. It will also be a very 
great loss to me, personally. 

As a youngster in my teens, I had 
the opportunity to watch Senator 
O’Manoney perform on the floor of the 
Senate; and many times since then I 
have had the opportunity to follow his 
career, 

Perhaps one of the best sermons ever 
delivered by a Chaplain of the U.S. Sen- 
ate was delivered here by the late Peter 
Marshall, who, at the opening of the 
Senate session, one day, delivered this 
short but meaningful prayer: 

O Lord, help us to stand for something, 
lest we fail to stand for anything. 


Over the many years of his service in 
this body, Senator O’MaAHoNEyY has, on 
this floor, stood every day for something, 
and often times for a great many im- 
portant things. 

Some of us have felt that if a nation 
were to be great, it must have great lib- 
erals and great conservatives, and some- 
times persons who were a mixture of 
both. If our Nation had not had great 
liberals, there would not today be a free 
and independent United States of Amer- 
ica. If our Nation had not had great 
conservatives, the ancient landmarks 
which have guided us so well would never 
have remained. 
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Senator O’Manuonsy is an outstanding 
liberal who has consistently fought to 
improve and strengthen the basic free- 
doms of our country; and as a conser- 
vative he has fought, in good times and 
in bad, to preserve the foundations of 
our country. 

Perhaps Senator O’MAHONEY’s great- 
est achievement has been his courageous 
and determined stand throughout the 
years to resist the trend toward monop- 
oly on the part of big business, and to 
make it possible for the American ideal 
of free enterprise to survive. 

He has fought that battle since the 
day he came here, and he is still in the 
very thick of that battle. As a matter 
of fact, today on the floor I asked how 
he is coming along with hearings on 
what I think is one of the most vital is- 
sues facing America today—the situa- 
tion whereby large corporations do $6 
billion worth of research at Federal ex- 
pense, and take out patent rights to deny 
to others the right to use that knowledge 
which was developed at Federal expense. 
Senator O’Manoney is conducting hear- 
ings on that question now. I asked him 
how the hearings were coming along and 
what the chances were of getting a bill 
out of the Judiciary Committee on that 
subject. He told me, as is so character- 
istic of him, “Well, the time is short. 
We are still pressing for it, and I believe 
we have a chance.” 

Mr. President, fighting monopolies is 
a rather thankless task, because those 
who would be most affected by antitrust 
laws, those who are most interested, and 
those who understand the legislation 
best are those who would benefit by 
monopolies. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to that statement. 

It is a rather thankless task, but surely 
a spiritually rewarding undertaking to 
one who knows what it means to preserve 
the freedom of the Nation’s economy. 

Senator O’MaHongy has fought for 
conservation of our natural resources for 
a long while, and also for the develop- 
ment and effective use of those natural 
resources. 

He has been a supporter of civil rights 
legislation. Yet those of us who have on 
occasion differed with him on the merits 
of such legislation have admired him 
for the conservatism which he has shown 
in efforts to preserve the ideals of 
America, as in 1957 when he offered the 
jury trial amendment to the civil rights 
bill. That amendment, to preserve jury 
trials for persons accused of crimes and 
to retain the right to be tried by one’s 
neighbors and peers, was the most im- 
portant amendment adopted to that bill. 

It would be very difficult to add much 
to what has been said by others here of 
the great achievements and accomplish- 
ments of Senator O’MaHongEy, and it 
would be far beyond my abilities to do 
so; but I do wish the Senator to know 
that we shall truly miss him. I hope we 
shall have occasion, particularly during 
those events when the Senator will be 
available to us, to visit with him and 
have his views for the benefit of those 
of us who will attempt to carry on, in 
some measure, in his tradition. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one of the 
most eloquent voices, logical minds, and 
pleasant personalities with which this 
Chamber has ever been graced has been 
embodied in the distinguished, able, re- 
vered, and venerable senior Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Senator O’ManHoney has brought to 
public life a conception of public duty, 
and dedication to the public welfare, and 
devotion to the principles which have 
made our country and our Government 
great. The record he has written is one 
to which, down through the decades, 
young men will point with pride; and, 
along with those of lesser talents, per- 
chance now and then one may come 
along with equal talents who will seek to 
emulate him. 

As he voluntarily departs this forum 
at the conclusion of the present session, 
Senator O’ManHoney carries with him 
the love and the esteem and the respect 
of every Member of this body and of un- 
counted teeming multitudes who have 
watched his work, who have admired his 
record, and who hold his personality in 
affection. 

As I close, I wish to bid you, Senator 
O’ManHoney, the best of wishes and God- 
speed as you journey forth in this ro- 
mantic career which for you has not yet 
ended. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult to add to what has been said about 
Senator JosepH C. O’MaHONEY. He is 
my neighbor, and represents my neigh- 
boring State of Wyoming. 

I felt a strong sense of personal loss 
when I learned of the decision of Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY to retire from the Sen- 
ate at the end of his term in January. 
For years before I came to Washington I 
was very much aware of the towering 
reputation of this great Democratic Sen- 
ator from my neighboring State of Wyo- 
ming, and it has been a privilege to serve 
for this brief period with him. 

During his years in the Senate, Jor 
O’MAHONEY has implemented in many 
ways his strong belief that there can 
be no permanent political liberty with- 
out economic freedom. His name has 
become almost synonymous with anti- 
monopoly legislation. It was under his 
leadership, as chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
that an inventory was made of our eco- 
nomic system which served as the basis 
of legislation to protect our small and 
middle-sized businesses from entrenched 
wealth and great concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. 

Another high moment came as floor 
manager for the Full Employment Act, 
which established the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers for the President, and 
the Joint Economic Committee, two 
guiding factors in the management of 
our fiscal affairs. 

JOE O’MAHONEY’s love of the Consti- 
tution has been an inspiration to every- 
one around him. His knowledge of it, 
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combined with his keen legal mind, has 
made him an authority who will be 
sorely missed. 

His dedication to conservation, and to 
all of the pressing problems of the West, 
is well known. His years as chairman 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee were productive and profitable 
ones for the section of the country which 
he and I represent. 

Mr. President, there are some men 
with whom we walk who bring challenge 
and inspiration. JoE O’MAHONEY is one 
of these. His departure will leave a 
great void in the Senate. 

All of us will miss him sorely. But 
we know that when we visit with him we 
may partake anew of the inspiration 
and the spirit of this great man and 
may learn from his great intellect. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
is a time for rejoicing, and for sorrow. 
It is a time for sorrow because we are ex- 
pressing our first farewells to JOE 
O’Manoney. It is a time for rejoicing 
because we have opportunity to tell Sen- 
ator O’MaHoNEY, and to tell the world, 
how we feel about him. It is very clear 
from what has been said this afternoon 
that we think very well indeed of him. 
And we should, as should all the people 
of this Nation. For, whether they realize 
it or not, their lives have been improved 
and their lot bettered by the contribu- 
tions to the national welfare made by 
this outstanding U.S. Senator. 

JOE O’MAHONEY’s Vision, which is un- 
usual, has been translated in ever so 
many ways into constructive action. He 
has been, during his legislative career, a 
specialist; but, unlike most specialists, 
his interests and talents have not been 
confined to one interest or to one area. 
They have roamed far and wide and 
helpfully. 

I shall not be repetitive by seeking to 
give a detailed account of his career, a 
service which has been performed by 
others, and in better manner than I 
could. 

However, I do wish to say that al- 
though he comes, as I do, from a State 
with a small population, his talent, his 
integrity, his keen intelligence, and his 
devotion to country quickly carried his 
reputation beyond the boundaries of 
Wyoming, beyond the boundaries of the 
West, and over the entire country. A 
great lawyer, an expert in economics, 
Senator O’MAHONEY has one of those 
penetrating and incisive minds which are 
the envy of those of us less well equipped. 
His warmness, his liking for people, his 
unfailing courtesy, his wonderful quali- 
ties as a Christian gentleman—all these 
have endeared him, and endear him, to 
everyone who knows him. 

His was the decision, and he has made 
it; a decision to leave the Senate after 
this year. Much as we regret that deci- 
sion, none of us can quarrel with it, be- 
cause this is a determination which must 
be entirely personal. But for me, should 
I be fortunate enough to return to this 
great body next year, there will be always 
something missing, with the familiar fig- 
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ure of Jo—E O’ManHoney absent from his 
accustomed place so near the desk I oc- 
cupy. 

Mrs. Bartlett has asked especially that 
she be permitted to join me in expressing 
affectionate greetings to JozE O’Manoney, 
and to wish for Mrs. O’Mahoney and him 
in their honored and deserved retirement 
the best of whatever they may wish. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a sad time when we rise on the 
floor to take more or less formal notice 
of the departure of a friend. At a time 
like this it is only natural that we review, 
I suppose, the qualities of the friend 
which have impressed us most and which 
we admire most. 

In my 6 years in the Senate it has been 
my good fortune to serve with our good 
friend, JozE O’MAHONEY, on the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
think it is at this place rather than some 
other areas where he is perhaps better 
known that I have come to appreciate 
him and the work he has done the most. 
I am not unaware that he is the father— 
yes, he could be called the grandfather— 
of oil shale development in this country. 
I will go so far as to call him the great- 
grandfather of oil shale development in 
this country, because he was the first to 

recognize the tremendous importance of 
this resource and what this great nat- 
ural commodity of ours can mean for 
this country. We have still to reach the 
real threshold of its development, but 
one among us saw this many years ago 
and devoted himself unstintingly to 
progress in this fleld, as he has in many 
other areas. 

When I think of JoE O’Manoney in 
the days ahead, I shall think of a great 
lawyer. Only a few weeks ago, in con- 
nection with some proposed legislation 
before our Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I saw the brilliant, in- 
cisive, mental play which demonstrated 
to everyone present the great legal abil- 
ity he has and the clarity with which he 
sees legal problems and their relation- 
ship to constitutional law. 

I shall always think of Joz— O’MAHONEY 
as a fighter, as what we in the West call 
a “scrapper.” This is not to be taken in 
the wrong sense, but instead in the sense 
that all of us respect a man who believes 
in something and is willing to carry for- 
ward a real fight to espouse the princi- 
ple. 

There was in Colorado some years ago 
a man whom the Senator may remem- 
ber, by the name of Alva Swain, who 
used to write a column called “Under the 
Capitol Dome” for one of the Denver 
newspapers. He once wrote an article 
entitled “The Last Mile.” In this article 
he pointed out how many people in the 
world had failed because they had failed 
to walk the last mile. This illustrates, 
I think more than anything else, the 
quality which has made our friend so 
great and which, above all others, will 
endear him to my heart, because no 
matter what the words, what the cir- 
cumstance, what the situation, what his 
health, he has always been willing and 
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—yes, anxious—to walk the last 
mile. This is why, in my opinion, he 
jJeaves behind him a great wealth of 
accomplishments. 

I cannot question, and it is not for 
any of us to question, the motives which 

him to depart from us. Health, 

A desire to be with his wife, yes. 

All I can do, my friend, is to wish to 
you a continuation of the life which has 
peen productive of so much so far. I 
am sure, that so long as the Lord wills 
you to be on this earth, life will continue 
to be as productive, no matter whether 
it be in the Halls of the U.S. Senate, in 
Wyoming, or in some other place. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When I arrived in Washington, D.C., al- 
most 16 years ago, one of the very first 
Senators I met was JOSEPH O’MAHONEY. 
From that day until this I have become 
more and more aware that he is a per- 
son who works for and votes for his own 
convictions. When a man follows his 
convictions without being led astray any 
time, that man is worthy of being a 
leader. 


JosePH O’MAHONEY has served on the 
Committee on the Judiciary for many 
years. Well do I remember many occa- 
sions, when the heat of debate was pretty 
hot, when Jog would step in to pour 
some oil upon the waters, so to speak, and 
to bring the two parties, or the parties 
broken up into factions within the com- 
mittee, together. He would bring out of 
chaos some legislation which was worth 


I appreciate his friendship, his leader- 
ship, and his activities in the Congress 
of the United States. 

The story of the political life of JosrPpu 
C. O’MaHoneEy, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wyoming, is one of a man 
who prepared himself to be a good poli- 
tician. I use the word “politician” in the 
sense of one working for the good of his 
country. It was 44 years ago that 
JosepH C. O’MaHONeEY, a young lawyer 
with newspaper experience, came to 
Washington as secretary to former Sen- 
ator Kendrick of Wyoming. From the 
first day Senator O’MaHONEY came to 
Washington, his career as a politician 
and servant of the people was set out be- 
fore him, and he served to the best of his 
ability. 

He has served with distinction the peo- 
ple of his State and Nation through the 
trying years of “boom and bust,” through 
the troublesome thirties, and the war 
years. It is in the more recent 
years of his long and colorful career that 
I have had the pleasure and honor of 
working with him in various ways in the 
Senate. It is especially in the Judiciary 

ttee of the Senate where Senator 
O’Manoney has distinguished himself in 
our history and endeared himself to re- 
Specters of sound judgment and law. 

Many is the time that I have known 

this colleague to stand on the unpopular 
side of the fence because he knew it was 
the just and right side of the fence. The 

in the Senate from both sides 
of the aisle will miss his good judgment 
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and his forceful way of leading legisla- 
tion through the Senate. 

I feel it is a personal honor that I can 
rise to commend the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for the distinguished service he has 
rendered the Senate and the Nation. I 
regret to see him retire but I wish for 
him many happy and healthy years in 
the future. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding. 

It is an honor for a Senator to pay 
tribute to so renowned and distinguished 
a Senator as is Senator O’MAHONEyY of 
Wyoming. I would like to pay my tribute 
to our dear friend and colleague by re- 
calling two physical instances to his 
mind so that he may have visually be- 
fore him how I feel about him and the 
impact he made upon me. 

In 1957 during the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the civil rights bill the senior 
Senator from Wyoming sponsored a jury 
trial amendment with which I did not 
agree. Yet I remember so distinctly that 
the senior Senator was coming from 
Wyoming in a plane one day and was 
not due to arrive until late in the after- 
noon. The Senate marked time until 
he arrived. He then stood in the aisle 
next to the desk of the acting majority 
leader and made his speech on the 
amendment with such eloquence and 
force and with such erudite citation of 
legal authority as literally to sweep all 
before him. Although I was not per- 
suaded, I greatly admired the charac- 
ter, the loftiness of mind, the erudition, 
and the eloquence which was displayed 
by him on that occasion. 

There is one other physical circum- 
stance which is very appealing to me, 
and I hope will be to him. Early in the 
days of airplane travel from New York 
to California, I frequently took one of 
the small Boeing planes which were then 
available in order to carry on my pro- 
fession as a hard working lawyer. In- 
variably the plane would stop at 
Cheyenne, which I came to know pretty 
well. The city had a quality which al- 
ways made me feel as we landed that I 
was at last in the West. It had a clean 
quality. It had almost a nobility as it 
appeared, sharp and distinct against the 
clear western sky. It is a quality one 
cannot identify. Yet one would know 
what it meant, what it stood for, and 
that it was the portal to a great, new, 
adventurous land. 

Senator O’MaHongEy has always ap- 
pealed to me as that kind of personality. 
He is like the city, clean and sharp in 
the atmosphere. We know what he rep- 
resents, what he means, and what his 
objectives are. They are expressed very 
clearly. 

These are two pictures in my mind 
which I shall always hold very dear. 
The Senate is a difficult place in which 
to serve. There are many pitfalls. 
There are not only the pitfalls of elec- 
tion but, more importantly indeed, the 
pitfalls of policies and the pitfalls of 
personal relationships in this Chamber. 
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I know of no man who has made a more 
enviable reputation here than has Sen- 
ator O’Manongey. I know of no man 
who has more friends as shown by what 
has occurred today, no man whose per- 
sonal presence has been more beloved, 
and whose personal presence will be 
more missed. I hope in the days ahead, 
when all of us wish for our colleague 
health, happiness, sunlight, fresh air 
and all the joys of retirement, he will 
not forget us. I know he will not. He 
will have the responsive feeling of 
warmth for us which we will have for 
him. 

May I again express to the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] 
the sense of privilege which comes to me 
in being allowed to participate in these 
ceremonies and in saying au revoir to a 
dear friend and colleague. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
people of the United States, and the Sen- 
ate particularly, have suffered three body 
blows in recent weeks. We suffered first 
the untimely death of Richard Neu- 
berger, of Oregon, and then the an- 
nounced retirement of the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
the Senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN]. We must now sadly add 
to those the announcement by our be- 
loved colleague, Joz O’MAHONEY, that he, 
too, will retire at the end of the 86th 
Congress and will not be a candidate for 
reelection. 

Mr. President, the Senate and the Na- 
tion can ill afford this loss. The Senate 
will not be quite the same without the 
benefit of his incisive thinking and elo- 
quent expression developed from his 
vast experience, his broad outlook, his 
creative and independent approach to 
every problem, large or small, and his 
unfailing and militant dedication to the 
public interest, which have been made 
available to the Senate and thereby to 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, others of our colleagues 
have commented upon and will pay trib- 
ute to the great variety of services which 
Senator O’MAHONEY has rendered as one 
of the great defenders of economic free- 
dom and as a leader in our time in point- 
ing to the perils of monopoly and to the 
dangers inherent in the great concen- 
trations of economic power. 

No one in the Senate or in public life 
has been a keener appraiser and opponent 
of all forms of arbitrary power in the 
body economic and the body politic. 
Hence his unfailing insistence on the 
provisions of the Constitution and his 
opposition to the increasing usurpation 
of and delegation of powers vested in 
one of the three branches of our Govern- 
ment by and to another branch. 

No one has more stoutly resisted the 
encroachments of the executive upon the 
legislative branch of our Government. 
Senator O’MAHONEY’s public career is so 
replete with battles for the enduring 
principles which have made our country 
great that it would take hours to list 
them in detail. I wish, however, to refer 
to one great service that he has ren- 
dered, which is very close to some of us, 
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and to me particularly, and that was the 
fight he initiated in Congress to bring 
in Alaska and Hawaii as States of the 
Union. 

Senator O’MAHONEY was chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in 1950 when that committee held 
the first full-length hearings held for the 
Senate on the admission of Alaska as a 
State. 

As might be expected, he conducted 
that hearing so thoroughly and search- 
ingly that the groundwork was effectively 
laid for the debate which followed. In 
that debate his eloquence was memor- 
able. I should like to read, from the 
many speeches he made in behalf of 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii, 
a few excerpts, which illustrate his power 
of expression, his fervor, and the great 
skill with which he presented the cause. 
My only regret is that I shall not be able 
to simulate here the clarion voice with 
which he delivered these sentiments: 


A glance at this map, Mr. President, makes 
it clear that Hawaii and Alaska are the arms 
of Uncle Sam stretching toward the Pacific. 
Are they going to stretch forward carrying 
the torch of liberty and freedom, or is the 
Congress of the United States going to say, 
by rejection of the statehood bills, that we 
do not actually believe in the principle of 
self-government and freedom about which 
we talk? We promised statehood when we 
incorporated these Territories. We have 
promised repeatedly statehood in our politi- 
cal platforms. The arguments against state- 
hood are as thin as air; the arguments for 
statehood are unassailable. 

But up to this hour, Mr. President, the two 
remaining incorporated Territories of the 
United States, extending into the Pacific 
Ocean, which, as Secretary Seward predicted 
in 1867, has become the center of the great 
world political struggle, have been denied 
statehood. The contest is on to win the 
minds of the teeming millions of the Old 
World. 


How true that was 8 years ago, and 
how true it still is. 


How easy it would be for us in the Sen- 
ate to say that, so far as we are concerned, 
we want the word to go out from that 
melting pot of the Pacific—Hawaii—that we 
do believe in freedom for all men and self- 
government for all men, and that we are 
not imperialistic colonizers, as Jacob Malik 
has called us. 

It is only necessary to look at this map and 
to turn our minds back over the pages of 
history to know that the march of freedom 
has been westward around the globe. When- 
ever the peoples of Europe felt themselves 
oppressed, or unable to govern themselves, 
they turned to the west. The movement of 
mankind toward liberty and freedom has 
steadily marched forward in a westerly di- 
rection across the face of the earth. 

The march of freedom has been toward 
the west. The founders of our Government 
settled along the Atlantic Ocean, and when 
they were dissatisfied with economic condi- 
tions they also moved west. They crossed 
the Alleghenies, they crossed the Northwest 
Territory, they crossed the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, they crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, they crossed to the Pacific Ocean. 
Territory after territory was incorporated 
and State after State was created, and here 
we built up the greatest industrial power in 
all history, the greatest power that a free 
people ever created, because we have been 
devoted to the principle of granting oppor- 
tunity to individuals. 

Mr. President, that western trek has con- 
tinued up into Alaska, and now again we 
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come face-to-face with what may be a mortal 
combat with arbitrary political power and 
arbitrary economic power. We have car- 
ried freedom, political, and economic free- 
dom, steadily west across the North Ameri- 
can continent. We carried it into Alaska 
in the beginning, but Alaska now is held back 
from development because it does not have 
the statehood which this bill would grant. 
People who enjoy political and economic 
freedom in the United States are loath to 
move into a territory where their activities 
are controlled from beyond their borders, 
controlled, let it be said, by Government 
bureaus in Washington, insofar as some 
things are concerned; controlled by private 
organizations on the Pacific coast of the 
United States so far as other things are con- 
cerned. 


At this point, Senator Knowland asked 
Senator O’Manoney to yield, which he 
did. And after Senator Knowland had 
spoken, Senator O’MaAHONEY continued: 

Other Senators have come onto the floor 
since the discussion began, and I should like 
again to bring out the point that the march 
of liberty and freedom has been westward 
across the face of the globe, and now it has 
reached Alaska and Hawaii. It has reached 
an Iron Curtain, a curtain which has been 
lowered not alone by the totalitarian dic- 
tators of the Kremlin, but by some of us 
here at home who do not comprehend what 
has been transpiring in the world. The 
progress of freedom may be stopped unless 
we carry it forward. 


How timely that summons today, and 
what a legacy of guidance is that last 
sentence before Senator O’MAHONEY was 
again interrupted: 

The progress of freedom may be stopped 
unless we carry it forward. 


That was the real beginning of the 
legislative fight which brought the two 
States into the Union. The bill that 
year was defeated by a single vote. It 
was recommitted by a vote of 45 to 44. 
However, the impulse and the impact 
which was given to statehood for Alaska 
by JoE O’MAHONEY, with the fervor of his 
conviction, his masterful marshaling of 
all the arguments, and by his eloquence, 
carried the cause of statehood to victory 
a few years later. 

When the history of this decade is writ- 
ten—the fifties—a decade of much frus- 
tration and stress and turbulence, no 
achievement will stand out more in the 
history of our Nation than the admission 
of Alaska and Hawaii into the Union, 
and the carrying thereby of the frontiers 
of democracy to America’s farthest north 
and farthest south. There in his Senate 
seat sits the father of that great achieve- 
ment, JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY. Alaska 
and Hawaii will always be grateful to 
him. 

Mr. President, as JOE O’MAHONEY 
leaves us at the end of the 86th Congress, 
he will be retiring not merely as the 
senior Senator from Wyoming. He is 
not even merely a great western Senator, 
although of course he is that. Heisa 
national figure. If we go back into the 
history of this great body during this 
century, I am sure that very few will 
stand with equal eminence. I think of 
William E. Borah, of Idaho; Hiram 
Johnson, of California; George W. Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska; Robert La Follette, of 
Wisconsin; Thomas Walsh, of Montana. 
I believe I have exhausted the list. 
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JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming, is 
the peer of those giants. 

JOE, we are going to miss you. But 
you will leave a record of achievement 
that is immortal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
no knowledge, until I entered the Cham- 
ber a few moments ago, that the Senate 
was engaged in paying a deserved tribute 
to one of its greatest Members. This 
morning I was engaged in work in the 
Committee on Appropriations. It was 
a happy circumstance that brought me 
here at this time, because I would indeed 
have been deprived of attempting to ex- 
press sentiments of my heart if I had 
not had an opportunity to say just a few 
words on this occasion. 

It is sad for me to try to imagine or 
contemplate the Senate without Jor 
O’MAHONEY. JOE O’MAHONEY is a Sen- 
ator in the great tradition of the Senate. 
JOE O’MAHONEY is a great independent. 
No group, no cult, no class, no organ- 
ization, however powerful it might be in 
these United States, could move Jog 
O’Manoney the smallest fraction of an 
inch beyond the limits that were dic- 
tated by his conscience and by his great 
intellect. 

It is unfortunate that from these great 
independents, men not only of ability but 
men of character and courage, we should 
lose one of those who remain. 

Mr. President, there have been few 
phases of legislation which affect the 
lives of the people of the United States 
that have not felt the impress of his 
genius and his capacity. He has oper- 
ated in farflung fields—from antitrust 
laws to military appropriations, from 
matters affecting the Department of the 
Interior to atomic energy operations. In 
every one of those assignments he has 
contributed greatly. He has drawn on 
the reserves and on the store of his 
physical strength and of his intellect and 
of his courage. 

The Constitution of the United States 
will lose one of its greatest friends in 
this body when Jor O’MAHONEyY departs 
from these halls. He knows the Consti- 
tution of the United States. When he 
swore at the desk of the Vice President 
to undertake to defend the Constitution, 
he was not uttering empty words. He 
took that oath to his heart. Would that 
every man who comes into the Senate 
would respect it and have the courage 
to defend it and to express the convic- 
tions of his mind and heart with the 
same freedom and the same determina- 
tion that have characterized JOE 
O’MAHONEY. 

All of us cannot be so eloquent as the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming. God has vouchsafed to him the 
great gift of expression which few men 
enjoy. But more of us could emulate the 
courage and the intellectual honesty with 
which he approached every one of his 
assignments. 

I repeat: The Senator from Wyoming 
is a Senator in the great tradition. He is 
a Senator in the great tradition in his 
ability to express himself upon the floor 
of the Senate. He can speak eloquently, 
intelligently, and convincingly on more 
different subjects than can any other 
Member of this body. He can do it with- 
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out a prepared statement. He can do it 
without typewritten pages. He can do it 
on the spur of the moment, on the im- 
pulse of his heart and his mind, and in 
his devotion to his senatorial duties. 

T have laid great store on a few rather 
elemental characteristics of men in 
measuring them and cataloging them 
in my mind, and in reserving to them 
a place in my heart. One trait of char- 
acter which has always appealed to me 
is loyalty. Senator O’Manoney is loyal 
to every cause in which he has ever be- 
lieved. He is loyal to every friend he has 
ever had. I say that as one who has 
been vouchsafed the great benediction 
of enjoying his friendship over a period 
of almost 28 years. His outstanding 
characteristic, however, is what, in this 
day, is called intellectual honesty; what 
we used simply to call courage; and in 
the common vernacular what we call 
guts. Senator O’Manoney has this trait. 
This characteristic has stood out in the 
Senate time and time again, as this man 
followed the dictates of his own heart 
and his own conscience. 

We are in a time when we almost 
catalog Members of the Senate. We 
have our professional liberals and, in- 
deed, we have our professional conserva- 
tives in the Senate. But I can look at 
JosEPH O’MAHONEY and say, “There 
stands a man.” When his convictions 
told him to do so, he took positions 
which caused the conservatives to call 
him a radical; and when his convictions 
told him in other circumstances not to 
follow blindly a path which was laid out 
by others, he took positions which caused 
the radicals to call him a reactionary. 

All in all, to me, those traits sum up 
JOSEPH O’MAHONEY as one of the great 
Senators who have adorned the Cham- 
ber of the Senate of the United States. 

I salute you, my friend; and may a 
benign providence attend you for many 
years to come in the manner to which 
your services entitle you. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I join 
in the words of tribute today to one 
who has been my good friend over the 
years, both in the other body and here, 
our able colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY 1]. 

We have often agreed and often dis- 
agreed on various issues. But whether 
in agreement or disagreement, Senator 
O’MaHoney has always been most 
courteous, most cooperative, and most 
kind to me personally. More often than 
not, I suspect, particularly in our work 
on the Committee on the Judiciary, we 
have stood shoulder to shoulder on im- 
Portant matters. 

I am especially familiar with Senator 
O’Makoney’s great contributions in legal 
and judicial affairs. His work in this 
field has been prodigious, and his many 
activities to improve the judicial proc- 
ess, to reform the antitrust laws, and to 
strengthen our laws against subversion 
are important milestones in the progress 
our Nation has made. 

I remember very vividly the manner 
in which Senator O’MAHONEY so suc- 
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eessfully championed the _ so-called 
Jencks decision bill to protect the FBI 
files against Communist agents. It so 
happens that I was then serving in the 
House of Representatives, on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and was work- 
ing there on legislation in this field. 
Senator O’MAHONEY was most helpful, 
cooperative, and effective in this joint 
venture, as he has always been in those 
issues, objectives, and principles to which 
he attached himself. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s place in the his- 
tory of this body and in the history books 
of the Nation is secure. His name is 
written indelibly on the statute books 
in numerous cases. We who have served 
with him in the Senate, the people of 
Wyoming, and indeed all Americans, can 
be very grateful for his long and fruit- 
ful career of public service. 

I know that every Member of this body 
wishes him continued happiness and 
success in the days ahead. I express the 
hope that Senator O’MAHONEY will con- 
tinue to contribute his very outstanding 
talents to those causes which he has so 
ably, effectively, and sincerely cham- 
pioned over the years. 

We wish him Godspeed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, people of New Jersey most 
certainly share the pride of all Ameri- 
cans in Senator JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
of Wyoming, and are grateful for his 
great achievements for our Nation that 
have been the product of a thoughtful, 
kind, and courageous, great American. 
We are also proud, however, that our 
opportunity for friendship with Senator 
O’MAHONEY has been more intimate than 
just as a U.S. Senator from Wyoming. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s brother some- 
time ago came out to Summit, N.J., to 
enjoy the relaxing and wholesome resi- 
dential opportunities of that fine sub- 
urban town. There, he raised his family; 
there, his brother and our beloved col- 
league came on many occasions to visit, 
and from these visits New Jersey people 
came to know personally the man we 
honor today. Not long ago, a business- 
man friend of mine told me how as a 
young veteran he had met Senator 
O’MAHONEY in Summit, and the Sena- 
tor encouraged him to go into business 
and to avail himself of the opportunity 
to start business with a GI loan. With 
this encouragement, Terry Dempsey 
started his business, and he is grateful 
daily for the consideration and kind ad- 
vice of Senator O’MAHONEY. I know that 
this example of thoughtfulness can be 
multiplied thousands of times across the 
Nation. 

The Senator’s nephews are still living 
in Summit, and of this we are proud. 
The O’Mahoney name we know will be 
forever with us, through the achieve- 
ments of Senator O’MAHONEY and the 
connections of his fine family. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to join with my colleagues in the de- 
served tributes which they have paid to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming, the Honorable JosepH C. 
O’MAHONEY. I regret very much that he 
has concluded not to seek reelection. I 
am confident that had he done so, he 
would have been triumphantly returned 
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by the citizens of Wyoming to another 
6-year term. 

I know of no man who is held in high- 
er esteem, either on the floor of this body 
or in his home State, than is Jor 
O’MAHONEY. 

It was my privilege to know him be- 
fore I came to the Senate. During the 
3% years I have served in this body, my 
affection for and gratitude to him has 
increased many times over. He took me, 
a new and untried Senator, by the hand 
and showed me the ways of this august 
and sometimes inscrutable body, and has 
been kindness itself in making my way 
in this body easier. 

We had a happy little joke together, 
Senator O’ManHongey and I, because it 
has been my privilege since 1924 to have 
owned a small ranch property in the 
Jackson Hole area in Teton County, 
Wyo. I spent eight happy summers 
there, running a dude ranch for young 
boys of the teenage group, while I was 
going through law school and in the first 
years when I was trying to establish my- 
self in the practice of the law. Jor 
O’ManHoney knew that; and when I came 
to the Senate, he was kind enough to 
refer to me as the “summer Senator 
from Wyoming.”’ 

I had the privilege, on one occasion, of 
appearing with Senator O’MAHONEY on 
his regular television program, which is 
shown all over Wyoming. We found 
ourselves able to agree on a number of 
matters involving conservation, irriga- 
tion, and the development of water re- 
sources in his home State. He presented 
me with great courtesy to his audience, 
and some of my friends in Jackson Hole 
later wrote me notes telling me they had 
enjoyed the program and saying how 
happy they were that Senator 
O’MAHONEY had done me the honor to 
refer to me as the third Senator from 
Wyoming, although one who was in 
residence only during brief periods in the 
summer. 

I wish my good and dear friend long 
life and happiness, and reassure him on 
a point on which I am sure he needs no 
reassurance; namely, that he has the 
undying and lifelong admiration and re- 
spect of every one of his colleagues who 
serve with him in this body. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President. one of 
the great leaders of the Senate of the 
United States has announced his plan 
to retire. His colleagues will miss Jor 
O’Manoney, the senior senator from 
Wyoming. 

On many occasions in the last half 
dozen years we have sat here and lis- 
tened to him, as with vigor and courage 
he stood in the Senate to fight, as he 
believed he should, for that great pano- 
rama of causes which he undertook to 
espouse. 

I have known him also as a fellow 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, a committee pri- 
marily charged with responsibilities to 
the western States of America, including 
my own; charged, too, with the deter- 
mination of legislation for the territo- 
rial areas owned by our country. 


j 
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Not once, but again and again, I have 
seen the senior Senator from Wyoming 
give of his valued time to causes in 
which other States in the West were 
vitally interested. My own State has 
been no exception. I very much doubt 
that congressional approval would have 
been given to important reclamation 
projects for California had not the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, having determined them to be in 
the public interest, helped to make them 
become a legislative reality. 

Surely the admission of the two new 
States to the Union is in part the result 
of his belief in their honorable avail- 
ability to become States of our beloved 
Union. 

Mr. President, beyond all those things, 
I am most honored to call JOE 
O’MaHoney my friend. 

Over the years since our country was 
born, there have been in the Senate 
Chamber great leaders of thought, some 
sitting on the Democratic side of the 
aisle, and some on this side of the aisle. 
One of the reasons for their renown is 
that on many occasions they stood im- 
pervious to any and all cries for blind 
partisanship. They spoke out for what 
they believed to be in the interests of 
the people. 

On many occasions I have listened to 
the senior Senator from Wyoming de- 
scribe colorfully and most entertaining- 
ly his friendship with one of the great 
Senators who graced this Chamber for 
so many years, and who came from the 
State which I now have the honor in 
part to represent. Hiram Johnson was 
an outstanding Senator. I think per- 
haps I can indicate the warmth of my 
respect and my feeling for Senator 
O’Manoney when I say of him that the 
plane upon which the great Hiram 
Johnson operated is also the plane upon 
which Senator O’MaHoNEY has operated. 

All of us who are Members of the 
Senate hope to see much of Senator 
O’Manoney in the future. 

We pray that his health will continue 
to be restored, and that he will find 
great comfort from the friendships he 
will take with him from this Chamber 
when this session concludes. Those 
friendships will continue with him all 
the rest of his days. 

To Senator O’MaHONEY, Mr. President, 
I say good luck and God’s blessing. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the senior Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement by our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], that he will 
retire at the end of his present term of 
office has been a cause for extreme and 
genuine regret. 

When Senator O’Manoney leaves the 
Senate, at the end of this session, he 
will be able to look back over the span 
of a quarter of a century during which 
the Senate has seen him devote his 
skill, his energy, and his voice to the 
everlasting betterment of this body, this 
country, and its people. 

Except for a temporary political set- 
back in 1952—or what he, himself, terms 
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“a leave of absence”’—he has served 
continuously in every Congress begin- 
ning with the 73d. 

Although Senator O’MAHONEY was 
struck by illness almost a year ago, he 
rallied with his characteristic courage 
and vigor; and he has continued to 
maintain his well-deserved reputation of 
being a Senator’s Senator. 

Senator O’MAHONEY was sworn into 
office for his present term—following 
his temporary “leave of absence’—on 
November 29, 1954. I well remember 
that date, because 3 days later I, myself, 
subscribed to the same oath of office. 

During the last 5% years, I have come 
to know Senator O’MaHONEY extremely 
well and intimately, through our service 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. His contributions to the 
work of that committee have been limit- 
less, and he has justly earned the title 
of being one of America’s outstanding 
conservationists. 

Mr. President, regardless of whether 
the subject under consideration has been 
one in the field of conservation, recla- 
mation, constitutional law,  base- 
ball, monopolies, or patents, Senator 
O’MAHONEY has continued to be an 
acknowledged expert in each. 

He is a gentleman of the finest in- 
stincts, and he is a Senator in the finest 
traditions of statesmanship. 

Certainly Senator O’ManHoney will 
leave on the Senate the indelible im- 
print of his truly great characteristics 
and qualities. 

All of us hope that he will return to 
this Chamber very often. 

Mr. President, I echo the sentiments 
which have been expressed many times 
today by so many Members of the Senate 
when I say to Senator O’MaHONEY, good 
luck. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. It would be difficult for 
me to add to the words of praise that 
have been expressed today for the senior 
Senator from Wyoming. Speaking at 
this point in the Recorp would be, in a 
sense, gilding the lily; but I join in the 
wonderful tributes paid to the senior 
Senator from Wyoming, and especially 
in those remarks addressed to him by 
his junior colleague, who knows him 
best and whose protege he is. 

We all deeply respect him for the long 
years the senior Senator from Wyoming 
spent in government before he came to 
the Senate of the United States. Sub- 
sequent to that time he demonstrated a 
tremendous competence, not only as a 
lawyer, but as a legislator. He has been 
one of the most respected constitutional 
lawyers to serve in the US. Senate. 
When Senator O’MaHoney rose to speak 
on a constitutional point he had the re- 
spect and the attention and the careful 
consideration of every man in the Sen- 
ate, and this body does include some of 
the finest constitutional lawyers in the 
country today. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s record in this 
Congress will be indelibly imprinted, not 
only upon the State of Wyoming, but 
upon all of the Far West, because of his 
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dedication to conservation and the devel- 
opment of our great natural resources, 

The State of Wyoming is indebted to 
her great senior Senator for his efforts in 
the field of water development, where he 
has been a leader. The entire West is 
indebted to and appreciative of Senator 
O’Manoney for his efforts not only in 
that field, but also in the field of mining, 
which is a field in which the West has 
needed help and support in recent years. 

But aside from his interest in what one 
might call local considerations, those 
that directly affected not only his own 
State, but also the Far West, Senator 
O’Manoney has taken an active hand in 
legislation of great national consequence, 
He has devoted himself to the problems 
of the economy of this Nation, which is 
one of the least understood, and perhaps 
one of the least spectacular fields in 
which a legislator can engage, although 
it is one of the most important. In that 
area he has demonstrated the high com- 
petence that has been referred to by the 
junior Senator from Wyoming. 

Senator O’MAHONEY has given leader- 
ship in the liberal principles of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in trying to maintain a 
national economy of great stability and 
of full employment. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s stepping out of 
the Senate, for the unhappy reason 
which he has stated makes it necessary 
at this time, is not only a great loss to 
his State and to the area of the Far 
West, for which he was an outstanding 
spokesman, but also to the Nation as a 
whole. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my appreciation to him, and my admira- 
tion for his great services, and to say to 
him that he will leave the Senate of the 
United States poorer because he is not 
here. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues in the Senate in 
paying tribute to the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], following 
his announcement that he will retire late 
this year, after serving in this body for 
a quarter of a century. It has been my 
privilege to serve with the Wyoming 
Senator on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. During that close 
association I had an unusual opportunity 
to observe his keen insight into many of 
the problems which confront the public 
lands States of the West, including 
Wyoming and Idaho. 

Likewise, I have been aware of his long 
and persistent efforts to protect the 
water rights of the Western States 
against encroachment by the Federal 
Government. 

I have also had an opportunity to 
serve with Senator O’MaHoney on the 
Appropriations Committee for many 
years. It is true that during the past 
few years he has not been a member of 
that committee, but I recall a decade or 
so ago when he rendered outstanding 
service in helping to draft the appropria- 
tion measures providing funds for the 
operation of the Federal Government. 

Although I did not always agree with 
the Senator from Wyoming on appro- 
priation items, I always recognized him 
as a champion of the interests of the 
West in all of the varied programs 
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Mr. President, I also recall, back in 
1936 or 1937, that the Wyoming Senator 
was intimately associated with the late 
Senator Borah of Idaho in their joint 
efforts to prevent the so-called court 

king. At that time, of course, it was 
quite difficult for the Senator from 
Wyoming, being a Democrat, to oppose 
his Democratic President and leader. 
However, he received wide acclaim at 
that time because of the dauntless 
courage and indomitable determination 
he displayed in preventing what he con- 
sidered to be a serious threat to the 
Supreme Court and to constitutional 
government. 

I am sure that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has made a wise personal decision 
in announcing his retirement. He is 
deserving of many years of leisure. I 
extend to him my own best wishes and 
the best wishes of the people of Idaho 
for health and happiness in his years of 
retirement. This felicitation also in- 
cludes Mrs. O’Mahoney, who has so ably 
assisted him throughout his many years 
of public service. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to add a word of tribute to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming. I am sure that all of us are 
moved by mixed emotions on this oc- 
casion. We are proud to have been as- 
sociated with a man who has been a 
Member of every Congress, beginning 
with the 73d, and who has for more 
than a quarter of a century devoted his 
exceptional talents to the work of the 
Senate. At the same time, we are deep- 
ly saddened to realize that his retire- 
ment from active public service draws 
near. The West, of course, has a special 
claim upon the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming but, as a New Englander, 
let me say that we too would want to 
emphasize his birth in Chelsea, Mass., 
and his early education in that State 
before he went West as a young man. 
I had admired Senator O’MAHONEY at 
a distance for many years and ap- 
preciated his great qualities of leader- 
ship and statesmanship. As a new Mem- 
ber of the Senate in the 86th Congress, 
I have had the opportunity to know his 
warm personal qualities and his gen- 
erous and sympathetic nature. In look- 
ing back upon a lifetime, rich in 
achievement and in contributions to the 
common welfare of our great Nation, 
Senator O’MaHoNneEY can be justly proud, 
re we are proud to be associated with 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when the retirement was announced of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming, I spoke at length in recog- 
nition of his invaluable contribution to 
the American way of life, and expressed 
my sincere regret that time and circum- 
stances have caused him to decide that 
he should not continue his service in the 
Senate beyond his current term. My 
remarks appear at page 10306 of the 
ReEcorp of May 13, 1960, under the head- 
ing “JosepH C. O’MaHONEY: Wyoming’s 
Great Senator.” 

Mr. President, all of us in the Sen- 
ate recognize that the able and dis- 

ed senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming is the outstanding constitutional 
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lawyer of the Senate, and well quali- 
fied, in my opinion, to grace the high- 
est Court of this land, and he has been 
so qualified for many years. He would 
have been an ornament to the highest 
Court in our land, just as he has been 
an ornament to the Senate in the great 
constitutional debates which have taken 
place in the Senate. 

In my remarks of May 13 I pointed 
out the great bond of the cultural back- 
ground that binds the people of Wyo- 
ming to the people of Texas. One year 
after the Civil War the Texas cattle 
herds were pointed north, and by 1868 
they were in Wyoming, at a time when 
Wyoming had a population of less than 
10,000. The longhorn cattle there helped 
to furnish labor for the many people 
who movedin. There resulted a blended 
population which came from the North 
and Southwest and South, and the older 
sections of the country. Asa result there 
came into being a new, vigorous State, 
typified by the dynamic leaders which the 
people of Wyoming have sent to Con- 
gress year after year. 

I have already referred to one of the 
Texans, John Benjamin Kendrick, who 
as a young man of 22 was one of the 
cowboys who followed a herd of cattle 
to Wyoming. He grew up 20 miles from 
where I was reared in east Texas. He 
was one of Wyoming’s great triumvirate 
of Senators—Frances E. Warren, John B. 
Kendrick, and Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 

In Senator O’MAHONEY’s leaving the 
Senate, the Senate is losing one of its 
real treasures and one of the gems of its 
history. All the people of my State re- 
gret your leaving, Senator O’MAHONEY. 
All of us here have been proud, as all in 
my State have been proud, of what you 
brought to us in legal learning and con- 
stitutional knowledge. You have estab- 
lished a record of service in the Senate 
that will live as long as the history of 
the Senate lives. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor O’MAHONEY’s decision to retire from 
the Senate is a cause of sadness to all of 
us. For more than 25 years, his service 
here has been that of a loyal friend, 
faithful steward, and eminent constitu- 
tionalist. 

His grasp of national problems and his 
relentless efforts to solve these prob- 
lems in the best possible way has made 
America stronger, and a better place to 
live. 

The opportunities for independent 
business, the fertile valleys of the West 
which replaced desert wastes, improved 
management of our natural resources, 
and preservation of the sacred right of 
trial by jury all bear testimony to his 
long career of devoted and constructive 
service. The fruits of his efforts here 
will be enjoyed and appreciated by 
Americans in the ages to come. 

We here in the Senate share the affec- 
tion the people of Wyoming have dem- 
onstrated for this great statesman. We 
will miss him; his friendly counsel, his 
friendly association, and his sincere 
dedication to great causes. 

Certainly we wish for him the fullest 
happiness in years to come: a restora- 
tion to full health, an opportunity to 
reflect on his magnificent career, and the 
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secure knowledge that the best wishes 
and prayers of his colleagues follow him 
always. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming, Mr. O’MAHONEyY, announced that 
he will retire at the end of his present 
term and thus end one of the most out- 
Standing 25 years of service in national 
affairs, I was filled with a sense of per- 
sonal loss. 

As one who has been a Member of 
this body for nearly 2 years, I felt the 
warmth of his friendship and the will- 
ingness with which he distributed his 
wisdom to those of us who have been 
comparatively recent arrivals to the 
Senate. 

No greater tribute can come to any 
man than the tribute of the record he 
himself compiled in national affairs for 
a@ quarter century. 

Some of the great milestones in leg- 
islation are embodied in his long and 
successful battle against monopolies, 
which have had the effect of stifling 
much of our business activity. I wish 
to assure Senator O’Manoney that I and 
others in the Senate will continue the 
battle that he nobly initiated against the 
monopolies and for independent busi- 
ness. 

There is another field in which the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
compiled an enviable record of direct in- 
terest to the people of my State. I refer 
to his far-reaching program for the de- 
velopment of our rivers, for the conser- 
vation of our precious supplies of water, 
and for the reclamation of our desert 
wastelands. 

Throughout his long career, his poli- 
cies were always within the framework 
of the document that he loved, re- 
spected, and lived by—the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s monumental 
work in this Senate will never be for- 
gotten. I join in the genuine expression 
that has already been stated by my col- 
leagues who spoke of this great man. 
The expression that his spirit will con- 
tinue in this Chamber, and his example 
will inspire those who are to follow him. 

My wish is for Senator O’MAHongEy to 
enjoy in happiness and contentment the 
feeling of achievement in the compara- 
tive quiet of the years that are ahead of 
him. But I am sure that his sagacious 
counsel and vast experience and infor- 
mation will be made available to us even 
through the good Senator’s retirement. 

He is a credit to his State and to his 
Nation, and Senator O’MAHONEY’s 
patriotism and dedication will long re- 
main and be respected. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
it is a great privilege to be associated 
with the distinguished Senators who 
have been paying tribute to the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, JOSEPH 
O’MAHONEY, who has announced that he 
will not seek reelection to this body. 

Outside of the State of Wyoming, I 
am confident that the people of no other 
State will receive this news with greater 
regret than the citizens of Hawaii. 
They have reason for their expressions 
of regret and also appreciation for Sen- 
ator O’Manoney, both as a man and as 
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@ public official. No other Member of 
the Senate developed a greater under- 
standing of the people of Hawaii nor a 
greater appreciation of their qualities 
and worth in relation to their devo- 
tion to American institutions and the 
American way of life. 

Senator O’Manoney first visited Ha- 
waii in 1937. That was 23 years ago. 
On that visit, he showed clearly his be- 
lief that the only basis on which a ter- 
ritory could be considered for statehood 
was the kind of people that make up its 
citizenry. Doubtless, he was just as 
much intrigued by the scenic beauty of 
Hawaii as other visitors. I am certain 
that with his great interest in economy, 
he recognized the possibilities of Hawaii 
in relation to commerce and trade. 

He was among the first, however, to 
say that Hawaii’s real greatness would 
never be measured in terms of natural 
resources and wealth, but rather in 
terms of a people who have demon- 
strated to the world that men and 
women of different cultural and racial 
backgrounds, of varying hopes and aspi- 
rations, could live together with com- 
plete understanding and work coopera- 
tively on desirable community goals. 
This was the thought he most often ex- 
pressed on that first visit and through a 
long period of years he never ceased 
talking about it. 

It was because of this conviction that 
during the next 23 years he worked, in 
season and out of season, for statehood. 
As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, he spent long 
hours planning the several hearings that 
were held on statehood. He gathered all 
available information and, with a skill 
and logic unsurpassed, he wove an argu- 
ment for statehood that ultimately 
could not be rejected. 

He persisted in this course until that 
day of March 12, 1959, when the Senate, 
by a vote of 76 to 15, granted statehood 
to Hawaii as the 50th State of the Union. 
For this the people of Hawaii will for- 
ever be grateful. 

When an ordinary worker leaves his 
job, there is always someone to pick up 
where he left off. His place can be 
taken. This is not so with the poet, the 
painter, the sculptor, the musician, or 
any leader who is really creative. 

Senator O’MAHONEY is leaving this 
body. There will be another Senator 
elected to represent his beloved State in 
the Senate of the United States, but 
there is no one who can take his place. 
Every one of his colleagues will be aware 
of a loss sustained. We are reconciled 
at this time, however, by the thought 
that we will have happy memories of our 
association with him. His influence will 
continue to be a constructive force in the 
life of the Nation. 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, in con- 
cluding these reflections this afternoon, 
I think it is significant that our col- 
leagues here have recounted with a per- 
sonal touch, with the warmth of personal 
memory, the contributions that Senator 
JOSEPH C. O’ManHoney has made to all. 
But I say, my colleagues, that these are 
contributions that are not alone for now. 
These landmarks of the pages of our 
country’s history for the past quarter of 
a century are the guideposts that will 
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steer us unerringly in the days ahead. 
And that to me is the great debt that we 
owe to my beloved senior colleague and 
my dearest friend, Senator JosEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY. 

Senator Jor, I wonder if you would 
like to have the floor at this moment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lusk in the chair). The Chair is priv- 
ileged to recognize the senior Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It may be appro- 
priate for me to state for the record the 
remarkable coincidence that today is the 
11th month after my suffering the stroke 
which took me to the naval hospital. 
Eleven months ago today I was taken 
into that hospital, utterly unable to 
stand or to use any part of my left side. 
I have made great progress, but it is that 
fact which has compelled me to make the 
decision which my colleagues have men- 
tioned here today. 

My heart is full of gratitude for what 
has been said by my junior colleague, 
Senator McGEE, of Wyoming, and by all 
the other Senators who have joined him 
on this occasion. I know very well, of 
course, that it is all beyond my deserts. 
I know how generous my colleagues have 
been, and I do appreciate it. 

However, I want the record to show 
that I recognize the services I have had 
from a great staff. From the very be- 
ginning of my services in the Senate, 
when the late Julian Snow was my sec- 
retary, I have been surrounded by men 
and women who have loyally, intelligent- 
ly, and devotedly served the ends of that 
Office. 

Today my administrative assistant, 
Mr. Mike Manatos, is the president of all 
the administrative assistants in the 
Senate. My legislative assistant, Mr. 
Jerry O’Callaghan, has been of immeas- 
urable help to me in various committee 
work. I also wish to pay tribute to my 
personal secretary, Miss Marie Mathew; 
my press secretary, Mrs. Louise Love; 
and the other members of my staff, in- 
cluding Miss Mary Ann Ellis, of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., Mrs. Mabelle Knight, Mrs. 
Betty Turk, and Miss Mary Normington. 

I want my colleagues to know that I 
thank them most sincerely for this 
memorable occasion, which, of course, I 
can never forget. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Wyoming State Tribune, May 11, 
1960] 
May HAPPINESS HOLD HIM Fast 

Few Wyoming men achieve national im- 
portance, countrywide impact, and influence. 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY did, in a Senate 
career which now encompasses more than a 
quarter of a century. The doing has re- 
dounded to the imposing benefit of Wyoming 
and the West. 

Dignity and decision, O’MAHONEY char- 
acter hallmarks, highlight his just-disclosed 
decision not to stand for reelection in 1960. 

He said, in about so many words, that his 
ability to serve has been mitigated by rea- 
sons of health. (The Senator suffered a 
stroke nearly a year ago, from which he is 
effecting remarkable recovery.) 

Senator O’MAHONEY left us to understand 
(and this is what we would have expected 
from him) that he will not compromise the 
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public entitlement to complete effort, par- 
ticularly in an arena of public service as 
eminent as the U.S. Senate. 

Readers do not have to be told that this 
column has often and over many years 
contested with Senator O’MAHONEY on 
political ways and means. Honest convic- 
tion has prevailed and we are confident that 
mutual respect has not been eroded. The 
record of what we are talking about attests 
(above all else from where we sit) the Sen- 
ator’s formidability. 

We praise Senator O’MAHONEY because, as 
it is said, he’s got it coming. 

Although born to Massachusetts, he is of 
and for Wyoming. 

His talents, tailormade for Senate service, 
are immense. What has been going on be- 
tween O’MAHONEY and the Senate is a love 
affair. One gauging it that way (a proper 
view) realizes just how difficult it will be for 
the Senator to move to the gallery of ex- 
Senators. 

But move he will. The moment will be 
sad, historic, and regrettable. It will close 
a Wyoming political era. (Wyoming has 
given longer Senate tenure to but one other, 
the late Francis E. Warren, also of Cheyenne, 
whose more than 37 years service is a Sen- 
ate record.) 

The praise and tribute going out to Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY, from all parts of Wyoming, 
is warm, sincere, and bipartisan. 

The hope of all is that good health will 
return to and abide with him, that happi- 
ness will hold him fast. 

[From the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, 
May 11, 1960] 


WHEN THE PEOPLE WERE INVOLVED 


The term “statesman” is one of the most 
overworked in our modern vocabularies, but 
certainly it applies to Senator JosEPpH C, 
O’MAHONEY who announced this week that 
he would not seek reelection. 

There are many terms that apply to Wyo- 
ming’s senior Senator: “scholar,” “friend of 
the people,” “spokesman for Wyoming,” 
“attorney,” “legislator,” etc. 

This man of many talents and a vast array 
of accomplishments has represented Wyo- 
ming and its people well. He is highly 
respected by his colleagues and in the area 
of monopoly law and in matters concerning 
water rights. 

It will be a long time before Wyoming is 
represented by a man of his stature, cour- 
age, and intelligence. He operated within 
a@ firm code of morals and ethics. He was 
highly articulate in explaining that code in 
relation to issues. 

He was even more articulate, if that is 
possible, in carrying Wyoming’s story to all 
the Nation. 

How do you tell such a man that his serv- 
ice is appreciated, that his courage is ad- 
mired, that his works are the pattern for 
future generations? 

Senator O’MAHONEY would be the first to 
turn from flowery praise. But some of the 
more blunt expressions which we use might 
not find favor either. 

The best way we can think of putting it 
is like this: When the people were involved, 
as they are in just about everything, Senator 
O’MAHONEY was their spokesman—able, ma- 
ture, and convincing. 

We owe a lot to Senator O’Manoney. His 
type of lawmaker is all too rare. We hope 
the pattern hasn’t been lost, because we need 
men like him in these times. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, May 11, 1960] 
CHAMPION OF THE WEST 

If reports on his health are accurate, the 
decision of U.S. Senator JosePH C. 
O’MAHONEY, Democrat, of Wyoming, not to 
seek reelection is a wise one. It is character- 
istic of the sober judgment of the 75-year-old 
lawyer-lawmaker who suffered a stroke about 
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a year ago. Although he has partially re- 
covered, his health and that of his wife, who 
has had two strokes, is not good. Because 
of his tendency to push himself to the limit, 
his decision to retire well could prolong his 


e. 

Taesigee O’MaHONEY’s record in Congress 
is one of which the Nation and particularly 
the Intermountain West can be proud. Bril- 
liant, articulate and forceful, he has worked 
hard for reclamation, wool, public land, and 
other programs he believed were for the bene- 
fit of the intermountain region. He was a 
stanch Democrat, but on many occasions 
demonstrated dramatically that he wore no 
man’s collar. One was his vigorous fight 
against President Roosevelt’s “court pack- 
ing” attempts in 1937 and another was his 
long-term effort to cut waste in Government 
spending and to strengthen the economic 
welfare of the country. 

O’MaHONEY, formerly a Cheyenne newspa- 
per editor, went to Washington first in 1917 
as secretary to Wyoming’s late great Senator 
Kendrick. He was named First Assistant 
Postmaster General in 1933, but Senator Ken- 
drick suddenly died that year and 
O’MAHONEY was named to succeed him. 
O’MaHONEY was in the Senate continuously 
for 19 years but was beaten in 1952 by the 
combination of the Eisenhower sweep and 
Republican Frank Barrett, vigorous spokes- 
man for livestock and allied interests. He 
surprised the experts and staged a comeback 
in 1954. That term expires this year. 

The voluminous report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, which he headed for years, 
is just one of the many monuments to Sena- 
tor O'MaHoNEY. The Tribune joins in paying 
tribute to a gentleman of integrity and stat- 
ure, a forceful spokesman for the West. 
[From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver 

Colo., May 11, 1960] 


A Bic CHANGE FOR WYOMING 
(By Pasquale Marranzino) 


U.S. Senator JosEPH O’MAHONEY sent word 
to his Wyoming constituency that he is 
hanging up his gloves and will not seek re- 
election, 

The news isn’t surprising, but it comes as 
& disappointing change to Wyoming Demo- 
crats who have been voting for the craggy- 
faced, bushy-browed Senator since 1933. 

Only once in that interim, 1952-54, did 
the colorful lawyer fail in his bid to go to 
Washington as Senator, swamped in the 
overwhelming GOP victory that brought 
Frank Barrett into office. 

His impressive career was halted last June 
in the midst of a typical O’MaHOoNEY battle. 
He led the forces that successfully opposed 
the nomination of Lewis L, Strauss as com- 
Merce Secretary. Weary from days of testi- 
fying and speaking against the nomination, 
O’MaHoney collapsed as he left the Senate 
floor, a victim of a stroke. 

Even though the stroke kept him bedrid- 
den for months, it couldn’t lick Joz. He 
made an amazing recovery and continued his 
work from his hospital bed by telephone and 
in consultation with his staff and colleagues. 

Jor’s most brilliant and possibly one of the 
most vital coups for the commonweal—came 
in those days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion when the Wyoming Senator led the 
fight to keep intact the size of the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court, FDR, who had hoped to en- 
large the court and pack it with birds of his 
feather, broke his party pick on Jor’s stub- 
born opposition. 

This break with FDR was made after con- 
siderable wrestling with the O’MAHONEY 
conscience. He had been one of the first 
New Dealers. He helped write the Demo- 
cratic platform that carried Mr. Roosevelt 
into power. And he was rewarded with the 
first Assistant Postmaster General job in that 
first administration. 
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The 75-year-old Senator has Colorado 
roots. He was born in Massachusetts and 
came West in 1908 to Boulder. There he 
worked on a Boulder newspaper as city edi- 
tor and also was a correspondent for the 
Rocky Mountain News and the Associated 
Press. He left Boulder in 1916 to go to 
work for a Cheyenne paper owned by the late 
Gov. John B. Kendrick. 

His newspapering was interrupted when 
Kendrick ran for the Senate, Joz serving as 
campaign manager and secretary. He went 
to Washington with the successful Kendrick 
as secretary. When Kendrick died in 1934, 
O’MAHONEY was named to the job. 

Although Jor’s close New Deal associa- 
tions made him a national power, he never 
Placed the good of the West in second spot. 

He battled for reclamation, for rural elec- 
trification, for domestic wool, for the farmer 
and rancher and for more water to irrigate 
more acres and help his arid State. 

In recent years he has been a thorn in the 
side of the Eisenhower administration. Al- 
though a New Dealer, he didn’t have the 
New Deal propensity for big spending. He 
was tightfisted with the dollar and kept ham- 
mering away at inflation, high prices and 
Government participation in private indus- 
try through foreign deals. 

He probed the national oil import program 
and suggested that the administration quit 
having the big oil companies formulate for- 
eign policy. He was an ardent supporter of 
the antitrust laws, asking for crackdowns on 
meatpackers, insurance companies, and mo- 
nopolies. 

He has served long and well and with de- 
votion to the West. Retirement for Joz will 
be rough, but we expect he still will remain 
the No. 1 Democrat in Wyoming. 


[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Eagle, May 11, 
1960] 


His Recorp WILL STAND 


When Senator JoszPpH C. O’MAHONEY lost 
his bid for reelection in 1952, an editorial 
writer for a Denver newspaper said: 

“The empire’s biggest loss and perhaps 
the country’s was that of Senator 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming, a statesman of na- 
tional stature who never forgot the home 
folks.” 

Two years later, the citizens of Wyoming 
paid O’Manoner one of the highest tributes 
ever paid to a former public official. They 
insisted, through a tremendous, statewide 
draft movement, that he give up his law 
practice and run for the US. Senate again. 
He finally bowed to their wishes and agreed 
to run, and the voters returned him to the 
Senate where he belonged. 

Although technically he went to Wash- 
ington in January, 1955, as the junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, he was not treated as 
such. Because of his 19 years in the Senate 
before his 1952 defeat and because of the 
stature he had attained during those years, 
he was given important committee assign- 
ments and his counsel was sought on many 
subjects. 

Senator O’MaHONEY, of Wyoming, took up 
right where he had left off—as a statesman 
of national stature and a champion of the 
Rocky Mountain West. 

Now, 8 years and hundreds of accomplish- 
ments after that 1952 election defeat, it ap- 
pears that Wyoming, the West, and the Na- 
tion are going to have to do without the 
services of Senator O’MAHONEY. 

In a letter to Democratic Party officials, 
convened in State convention at Thermopolis 
Monday, the Senator said he would not file 
for reelection. 

And that was bad news for everyone. For 
many, many persons agreed that even at the 
age of 75 and in spite of his stroke a year 
ago he was a more effective U.S. Senator than 
most. In fact, it was said that even while 
he was in the hospital, operating by tele- 
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phone and through his staff, he got things 
done more effectively than most Senators 
operating within the Senate Chamber. 

Many believe he could have won reelection 
again this year, even with a minimum of 
cam: 


paigning. 

But the decision was his, and he based it 
upon his own health and the health of Mrs. 
O’Mahoney, who also suffered a stroke 2 
years ago. 

In his letter to Thermopolis, the Senator 
reminded he told the people of Wyoming in 
1954, when he agreed to run again, that he 
would not be a candidate for reelection. 

“I have kept the faith with the people of 
Wyoming,” he wrote. And indeed he has— 
for 25 long years. 

For a quarter of a century, Senator 
O’MAHONEY has given his time and energy to 
the welfare of the people of Wyoming, the 
West, and the Nation, with Mrs. O’Mahoney 
always at his side. 

He and Mrs. O’Mahoney richly deserve the 
many years of leisure and happiness their 
thousands and thousands of friends wish 
them. 

Senator O’MaHONEY’s presence on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate will be sorely missed. But 
his record will stand in history—a challenge 
to all future Senators from Wyoming, 

Because he is a leader, the Senator un- 
doubtedly will remain in the limelight of 
State and National Government and politics. 
And he and Mrs. O'Mahoney most certainly 
will remain very much in the hearts of Wyo- 
ming citizens. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 18, 
1960] 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


An impressive record of service to the Na- 
tion and to their party has been written by 
three veteran Democratic Senators who have 
announced their intention of not seeking 
re-election this year. It is a record that goes 
back to the middle 1930’s, to the years when 
the New Deal of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was changing the course of the 
country’s social and political history. Each 
of the trio now retiring—Senators Green of 
Rhode Island, Murray of Montana, and 
O'Maxboner of Wyoming—first took his place 
in the Senate Chamber during that momen- 
tous period. In the years since, each has 
spoken with a strong and influential voice 
in the Nation’s affairs and in Democratic 
Party councils. 

Among them, Senator GrEEn at 92 is the 
oldest and is, in fact, the oldest man ever to 
serve in either branch of Congress. Many 
years of Democratic Party activity, including 
two terms as Governor of his State, preceded 
Mr. GREEN’s election to the Senate in 1936. 
In his four terms here, this Rhode Islander 
of Colonial Yankee ancestry has become 
identified as a “loyal liberal” on domestic 
legislative issues and an internationalist on 
foreign policy. When the 86th Congress 
organized last year, Mr. Green stepped aside 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee but retained a place in that group as 
well as in the Rules Committee. He is still 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library and a member of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee. 

At 83, Mz. Murray is junior in age among 
Senators only to Mr, Green. First elected to 
the Senate in 1934, the Montanan has di- 
rected his attention mostly to matters in 
the jurisdiction of the Interior and Labor 
Committees. He is a member of both and 
chairman of the former, as well es being a 
member also of the Policy Committee. His 
claim to liberalism in social legislation is a 
valid one, 

Mr. O’Manoney, now 75, came to Washing- 
ton first on the staff of the late Senator 
Kendrick of Wyoming and returned as As- 
sistant Postmaster General under President 
Roosevelt. In 1933, he was appointed to 
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complete the unexpired term of Senator 
Kendrick and was elected in his own right 
in 1984. He was defeated in 1952, but was 
elected again in 1954. His present committee 
assignments—Interior, Judiciary, and Joint 
Economic—trefiect his principal legislative 
interests. An effective orator and popular 
with his colleagues, Mr. O’MaAHONEY was one 
of the “workhorses” of the Senate in earlier 
years. 

Those who follow the Senate most closely 
will miss this threesome on the Democratic 
side of the aisle. 


{From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Eagle, May 10, 
1960] 


O’MaHONEY Has LONG OUTSTANDING RECORD 
as U.S. SENATOR 


(By Bernard Horton) 


When Wyoming’s Senator JosEePH C. 
O’ManHoney leaves his office next January, he 
will be ringing down the curtain on one of 
the most outstanding public service careers 
in the history of Wyoming. 

His loss will be felt throughout the Na- 
tion—and particularly in Wyoming and the 
West. For this State and the entire Rocky 
Mountain West have never had a greater 
champion in any capacity in Washington. 

At the end of this year, when his current 
6-year term expires, the Senator will have 
served 25 years as Senator from Wyoming. 
During that time, he has gained a stature 
equalled by very few Senators, indeed. 

O’MaHONEY was city editor of the Chey- 
enne State Leader from 1916 to 1920, when 
he entered law practice. 

In March 1933 he was appointed first as- 
sistant postmaster general, and in December 
that same year, he was appointed by then 
Gov. Leslie A. Miller to fill the vacancy in the 
U.S. Senate caused by the death of John 
B. Kendrick. 

On November 6, 1934, he was elected to 
both the unexpired term, ending January 3, 
1935, and the full term ending January 3, 
1941. 

He was reelected November 5, 1940, and 
again on November 5, 1946. 

He lost his bid for reelection in 1952, but 
2 years later he submitted to a statewide 
draft movement and ran for U.S. Senator 
again. And this time, too, he ran for both 
a short term, to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Senator Lester C. Hunt, and the full, 
6-year term. He won both, and by virtue of 
the short term he served in the only Congress 
he might have missed since 1933. 

When he was defeated in 1952, he was one 
of the most powerful Members in the entire 
U.S. Congress by virtue of his 19 years of 
seniority in the Senate. 

He had won recognition far and wide as a 
statesman and champion of western develop- 
ment. 

In 1952, for instance, the National Wool 
Growers Association gave him the title of 
“Mr. Wool” because of his tireless efforts in 
behalf of the domestic wool industry. 

And it was he who, in 1950, secured legis- 
lation establishing a national forestry ad- 
visory board of appeals, to which livestock- 
men might appeal controversies which might 
arise in connection with the grazing of live- 
stock in national forests. 

When former Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman announced his approval of 
the $15 million trona project in Sweetwater 
County as a defense project, he gave 
O’Manoney full credit for gaining that 
approval. 

It was O’MaHONEY who brought about the 
establishment of the alumina plant at Lara- 
mie during World War II. 

Many times, he has been credited with 
saving Warren Air Force Base for Cheyenne, 
for he recognized its economic value to 
Cheyenne and Wyoming and the function it 
could serve for the entire Nation. 
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He has championed Wyoming’s sugar beet 
industry. In 1952, an article in the Moun- 
tain States Beet Growers magazine paid him 
this tribute: 

“The sugar industry, and sugar beet grow- 
ers in particular, have always known the 
Senator to be one of the most sincere and 
helpful protagonists of the western sugar 
beet industry. He has never failed in cham- 
pioning the cause that has brought the sugar 
beet to a position of national prominence in 
our economy.” 

He has always been popular with labor 
circles because of his philosophy that “the 
prosperity of this Nation and all its people 
depends on full employment at good wages.” 

He has long been recognized as a leader 
in national and international affairs, and he 
has been particularly recognized for his 
leadership in the field of national defense. 

In 1952, he was named Aviation’s Man of 
the Year for his leadership in contributing 
to a strong and more efficient airpower pro- 
gram for America. 

Always he has been strong for clean and 
honest government. In 1951 he procured 
passage of an amendment to the Defense Ap- 
propriations Act which provides for the can- 
cellation of any procurement contract for the 
armed services if the contractor gives or 
offers to give any gratuity to any procure- 
ment officer or employee of the Armed Forces. 

But those are just a few of the accom- 
plishments for which he is recognized. 

When Senator O’ManHoney returned to the 
Senate in January 1955, after a 2-year ab- 
sence, he was not looked upon as a freshman 
Senator, which technically, he was. He was 
given important committee assignments and 
his counsel was sought. 

Right now he is a member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee—all powerful groups. 

When he bowed to the statewide draft 
movement in 1954, and became a candidate 
for the Senate, he said: 

“The people, however, are entitled to a 
frank expression of the principles which 
guide me. 

“1. I shall not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion. 

“2. No voter has ever heard my voice in 
personal attack upon any opponent, nor will 
any hear it so raised in this campaign. 

“3. I have no personal nor partisan objec- 
tive to serve and I pledge all the people that 
I shall labor for only those causes which in 
my judgment are for the public good.” 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9862) to 
continue for 2 years the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain lathes used for 
shoe last roughing or for shoe last finish- 
ing; asked a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. MILLs, Mr. 
Foranp, Mr. Kine of California, Mr. 
Mason, and Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4029) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to eliminate the proration of the 
occupational tax on persons dealing in 
machineguns and certain other firearms, 
to reduce occupational and transfer 
taxes on certain weapons, to make the 
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transferor and transferee jointly liable 
for the transfer tax on firearms, and to 
make certain changes in the definition of 
a firearm. 

The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H.R. 6482. An act relating to the credits 
against the unemployment tax in the case 
of merged corporations; 

H.R. 6779. An act to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions for certain individuals); andg 

H.R. 9308. An act to extend for 3 years the 
suspension of duty on imports of crude 
chicory and the reduction in duty on ground 
chicory. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 5) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to encourage private investment 
abroad and thereby promote American 
industry and reduce Government expen- 
ditures for foreign economic assistance, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 5) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage 
private investment abroad and thereby 
promote American industry and reduce 
Government expenditures for foreign 
economic assistance, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 





RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
summit conference is over. Its collapse 
has wrecked any hope of an early thaw- 
ing of the cold war. 

One thing is already clear. Mr. Khru- 
shchev overplayed his hand. He left 
Moscow planning to split the free world 
asunder; he is returning to Moscow with 
the free world more united than before. 
His was the failure of a mission. 

A second thing is clear: The unfortu- 
nate U-2 incident did not itself cause the 
collapse of the Paris meeting. It was 
merely the excuse Mr. Khrushchev 
seized upon to torpedo the conference. 

I grant that the Kremlin leaders, with 
their Iron Curtain mentality, may be 
ultrasensitive about incursions into the 
air space over the Soviet Union. Yet Mr. 
Khrushchev’s treatment of the U-2 
flights was cynical in the extreme. He 
has tried to create the impression that 
an end to the U-2 flights would suffice 
to end the problem of aerial intelligence 
gathering. He knows better. He knows 
that both his scientists and our scien- 
tists are working around the clock to 
develop a reconnaissance satellite. The 
time is drawing close when the first 
model of such a satellite can be 
launched. 

Mr. President, Senators are no doubt 
familiar with the revolutionary impor- 
tance of the reconnaissance satellite. It 
will be equipped with cameras of incred- 
ible precision and other information- 
gathering and transmitting instruments. 
As an information-gathering device, it 
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will ultimately compare in efficiency to 
the U-2 as a modern jetplane compares 
to Kitty Hawk. 

It will eventually be possible to manu- 
facture these reconnaissance satellites 
in great numbers. Their orbits will 
crisscross over every portion of the 
earth’s surface. 

The reconnaissance satellite means 
that the age of the Iron Curtain is draw- 
ing toaclose. It will soon go the way of 
the Great Wall of China. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Think back 15 years ago when we first 
grappled with the political problems cre- 
ated by the atomic bomb. We took the 
right and proper course. We offered, 
subject to safeguards of elementary pru- 
dence, to place our atomic stockpile un- 
der United Nations stewardship. Only 
Soviet intransigence kept that program 
from being adopted. 

There is only one military reason why 
we are developing the satellite—to safe- 
guard our country and our free world 
partners from surprise attack. We ask 
nothing of other nations that we are 
not willing to do ourselves. 

The reconnaissance satellite now gives 
our Nation another chance to act as a 
responsible member of the world com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, I have written to 
President Eisenhower, formally recom- 
mending that, subject to necessary safe- 
guards, we offer to place our reconnais- 
sance satellites at the service of the 
United Nations as a part of an interna- 
tional inspection program designed to 
prevent nuclear Pearl Harbors for any 
nation. If accepted, this offer would 
help to lay the groundwork for the 

gs of an enforceable disarma- 
ment program. 

I have also respectfully suggested to 
the President that we now reappraise 
our technical program for achieving the 
first reconnaissance satellite, toward the 
end of getting in the sky at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. Khrushchev can have no rational 
Objection to such a move. After all, the 
Soviet Union, with its first sputnik, was 
the first to fly over the air space of other 
nations. 

A still more important point. There 
is now growing reason to suspect that a 
man may be sitting in the Soviet space- 
Ship circling the globe at this very 
minute and that the Soviets may very 
shortly attempt to return this man— 
alive—to earth. 

Mr. President, it is our duty to build 
the armaments needed for our survival. 
But it is also our duty to do everything 
within our power to put the instruments 
of science and technology under effec- 
tive international control. One great 
Move in this direction would be to 
establish an international program for 
guarding against surprise attacks. The 
reconnaissance satellite will give us a 
chance to start such a program. Let us 
Seize that chance. 





CONSTRUCTION OF SAN LUIS UNIT, 
CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Presiding Officer lay before 
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the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to S. 44. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
44) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project, California, 
to enter into an agreement with the 
State of California with respect to the 
construction and operation of such unit, 
and for other purposes, which was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


SEcTIon 1. (a) That for the principal pur- 
pose of furnishing water for the irrigation 
of approximately five hundred thousand 
acres of land in Merced, Fresno, and Kings 
Counties, California, hereinafter referred to 
as Federal San Luis unit service area, and 
as incidents thereto of furnishing water for 
municipal and domestic use and providing 
recreation and fish and wildlife benefits, the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary) is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the San 
Luis unit as an integral part of the Central 
Valley project. The principal engineering 
features of said unit shall be a dam and 
reservoir at or near the San Luis site, a 
forebay and afterbay, the San Luis Canal, 
the Pleasant Valley Canal, and necessary 
pumping plants, distribution systems, drains, 
channels, levees, flood works, and related fa- 
cilities, but no facilities shall be constructed 
for electric transmission or distribution serv- 
ice which the Secretary determines, on the 
basis of an offer of a firm fifty-year contract 
from a local public or private agency, can 
through such contract be obtained at less 
cost to the Federal Government than by con- 
struction and operation of Government fa- 
cilities. The works (hereinafter referred to 
as joint-use facilities) for joint use with 
the State of California (hereinafter referred 
to as the State) shall be the dam and reser- 
voir at or near the San Luis site, forebay and 
afterbay, pumping plants, and the San Luis 
Canal. The joint-use facilities consisting of 
the dam and reservoir shall be constructed, 
and other joint-use facilities may be con- 
structed, so as to permit future expansion; 
or the joint-use facilities shall be constructed 
initially to the capacities necessary to serve 
both the Federal San Luis unit service area 
and the State’s service area, as hereinafter 
provided. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the San Luis unit, the Secretary 
shall be governed by the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto). Construction of the San Luis 
unit shall not be commenced until the Sec- 
retary has (1) secured, or has satisfactory 
assurance of his ability to secure, all rights 
to the use of water which are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the unit and the 
terms and conditions of this Act, and (2) 
received satisfactory assurance from the 
State of California that it will make provi- 
sion for a master drainage outlet and disposal 
channel for the San Joaquin Valley, as gen- 
erally outlined in the California water plan 
Bulletin Numbered 3, of the California De- 
partment of Water Resources, which will ade- 
quately serve, by connection therewith, the 
drainage system for the San Luis unit or 
has made provision for constructing the San 
Luis interceptor drain to the delta designed 
to meet the drainage requirements of the 
San Luis unit as generally outlined in the 
report of the Department of the Interior, 
entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Valley Proj- 
ect,”’ dated December 17, 1956. 

(b) No water provided by the Federal San 
Luis unit shall be delivered in the Federal 
San Luis service area to any water user for 
the production on newly irrigrated lands 
of any basic agricultural commodity, as de- 
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fined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or 
any amendment thereof, if the total supply 
of such comm: as estimated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the marketing year 
in which the bulk of the crop would nor- 
mally be marketed and which will be in 
excess of the normal supply as defined in 
section 301(b)(10) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, unless 
the Secretary calls for an increase in pro- 
duction of such commodity in the interest 
of national security. 

Src. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on be- 
half of the United States, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the 
joint-use facilities, in order that the State 
may, without cost to the United States, de- 
liver water in service areas outside the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area as described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Val- 
ley Project”, dated December 17, 1956. Said 
agreement shall recite that the Hability of 
the United States thereunder is contingent 
upon the availability of appropriations to 
carry out its obligations under the same. 
No funds shall be appropriated to commence 
construction of the San Luis unit under any 
such agreement, except for the preparation 
of designs and specifications and other pre- 
liminary work, pricr to ninety calendar days 
(which ninety days, however, shall not in- 
clude days on which either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate is not In ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more 
than three calendar days to a day certain) 
after it has been submitted to the Congress, 
and then only if either the House nor the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee has disapproved it by committee resolu- 
tion within said ninety days. If such an 
agreement has not been executed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, and if, after consultation with 
the Governor of the State, the Secretary de- 
termines that the prospects of reaching ac- 
cord on the terms thereof are not reason- 
ably firm, he may proceed to construct and 
operate the San Luis unit in accordance with 
section 1 of this Act: Provided, That, if the 
Secretary so determines, he shall report 
thereon to the Congress and shall not com- 
mence construction for ninety calendar days 
from the date of his report (which ninety 
days, however, shall not include days on 
which either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days). In 
considering the prospects of reaching accord 
on the terms of the agreement the Secre- 
tary shall give substantial weight to any 
relevant affirmative action theretofore taken 
by the State, including the enactment of 
State legislation authorizing the State to 
acquire and convey to the United States 
title to lands to be used for the San Luis 
unit or assistance given by it in financing 
Federal design and construction of the unit. 
The authority conferred upon the Secretary 
by the first sentence of this section shall 
not, except as is otherwise provided in this 
section, be construed as a limitation upon 
the exercise by him of the authority con- 
ferred in section 1 of this Act, but if the State 
shall agree that, if it later enlarges the joint- 
use facilities, or any of them, it will pay an 
equitable share of the cost to the United 
States of those facilities as tmitially con- 
structed before utilizing them for the stor- 
age or delivery of water and will bear the 
entire cost of enlarging the same and if, as 
a part of said equitable share, it makes 
available to the Secretary sufficient funds to 
pay the additional cost of designing and 
constructing the joint-use facilities so as 
to permit enlargement, it shall have an 
irrevocable right to enlarge or modify such 
facilities at any time in the future, and a 
perpetual right to the use of such additional 
capacity: Provided, That the performance of 
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such work by the State, after approval of its 
plans by the Secretary, shall be so carried 
on as not to interfere unduly with the oper- 
ation of the project for the purposes set 
forth in section 1 of this Act and the use of 
the additional capacity for water service shall 
be limited to service outside of the Federal 
San Luis unit service area: And provided 
further, That this right may be relinquished 
by the State at any time at its option. 

Sec. 3. The agreement between the United 
States and the State referred to in section 
2 of this Act shall provide, among other 
things, that— 

(a) the joint-use facilities to be con- 
structed by the Secretary shall be so de- 
signed and constructed to such capacities 
and in such manner as to permit either (i) 
immediate integration and coordinated oper- 
ation with the State’s water projects by pro- 
viding, among other things, a capacity in 
San Luis Reservoir of approximately two mil- 
lion one hundred thousand acre-feet and 
corresponding capacities in the other joint- 
use facilities or (ii) such subsequent en- 
largement or other modification as may be 
required for integration and coordinated 
operation therewith; 

(b) the State shall make available to the 
Secretary during the construction period 
sufficient funds to pay an equitable share 
of the construction costs of any facilities 
designed and constructed as provided in 
paragraph (a) above. The State contribu- 
tion shall be made in annual installments, 
each of which bears approximately the same 
ratio to total expenditures during that year 
as the total of the State’s share bears to the 
total cost of the facilities; the State may 
make advances to the United States in order 
to maintain a timely construction schedule 
of the joint-use facilities and the works of 
the San Luis unit to be used by the State 
and the United States; 

(c) the State may at any time after ap- 
proval of its plans by the Secretary and 
at its own expense enlarge or modify San 
Luis Dam and Reservoir and other facilities 
to be used jointly by the State and the 
United States, but the performance of such 
work shall be so carried on as not to inter- 
fere unduly with the operation of the San 
Luis unit for the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act; 

(ad) the United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an equitable share of the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the joint-use facilities; 

(e) promptly after execution of this agree- 
ment between the Secretary and the State, 
and for the purpose of said agreement, the 
State shall convey to the United States 
title to any lands, easements, and rights- 
of-way which it then owns and which are 
required for the joint-use facilities. The 
State shall be given credit for the costs of 
these lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
toward its share of the construction cost 
of the joint-use facilities. The State shall 
likewise be given credit for any funds ad- 
vanced by it to the Secretary for prepara- 
tion of designs and specifications or for any 
other work in connection with the joint-use 
facilities; 

(f) the rights to the use of capacities of 
the joint-use facilities of the San Luis unit 
shall be allocated to the United States and 
the State, respectively, in such manner as 
may be mutually agreed upon. The United 
States shall not be restricted in the exer- 
cise of its right so allocated, which shall 
be sufficient to carry out the purposes of 
section 1 of this Act and which shall extend 
throughout the repayment period and so 
long thereafter as title to the works re- 
mains in the United States. The State shall 
not be restricted in the exercise of its al- 
located right to the use of the capacities of 
the joint-use facilities for water service out- 
side the Federal San Luis unit service area; 
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(g) the Secretary may turn over to the 
State the care, operation, and maintenance 
of any works of the San Luis unit which 
are used jointly by the United States and 
the State at such time and under such con- 
ditions. as shall be agreed upon by the Sec- 
retary and the State; 

(h) notwithstanding transfer of the care, 
operation, and maintenance of any works to 
the State, as hereinbefore provided, any 
organization which has theretofore entered 
into a contract with the United States un- 
der the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
and amendments thereto, for a water sup- 
ply through the works of the San Luis unit, 
including joint-use facilities, shall continue 
to be subject to the same limitations and 
obligations and to have and to enjoy the 
same rights which it would have had under 
its contract with the United States and the 
provisions of paragraph (4) of section 1 
of the Act of July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483, 43 
U.S.C. 485h-1) in the absence of such trans- 
fer, and its enjoyment of such rights shall 
be without added cost or other detriment 
arising from such transfer; 

(i) if a nonreimbursable allocation to the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife has been made as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1080, 16 U.S.C. 662), as amended, the 
features of the unit to which such alloca- 
tion is attributable shall, notwithstanding 
transfer of the care, operation, and main- 
tenance to the State, be operated and main- 
tained in such wise as to retain the bases 
upon which such allocation is premised and, 
upon failure so to operate and maintain 
those features, the amount allocated there- 
to shall become a reimbursable cost to be 
paid by the State; 

(j) the State shall not serve any lands 
within the Federal San Luis unit service 
area except as such service is required as a 
consequence of its acceptance of the care, 
operation, and maintenance of works under 
paragraph (g) of this section. 

Sec. 4. If the Secretary proceeds to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the San Luis 
works under the terms of section 1 of this 
Act solely as a Federal project, the opera- 
tion shall be subject to the following re- 
striction: Whenever the chlorides in the 
water at the head of the Delta-Mendota 
Canal exceed one hundred and fifty parts 
per million during the months of July, 
August, or September, the mean daily di- 
version from the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta to San Luis unit via Tracy pumping 
plant and Delta-Mendota Canal as measured 
at the San Luis pumping plant shall not 
exceed the mean daily import to the Sacra- 
mento Valley from the Trinity project. 

Sec. 5. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining a drainage system for the San 
Luis unit, the Secretary is authorized to per- 
mit the use thereof by other parties under 
contracts the terms of which are as nearly 
similar as is practicable to those required by 
the Federal reclamation laws in the case of 
irrigation repayment or service contracts and 
is further authorized to enter into agree- 
ments and participate in construction and 
operation of drainage facilities designed to 
serve the general area of which the lands 
to be served by the San Luis unit are a part, 
to the extent the works authorized in section 
1 of this Act contribute to drainage require- 
ments of said area. The Secretary is also 
authorized to permit the use of the irriga- 
tion facilities of the San Luis unit, includ- 
ing its facilities for supplying pumping en- 
ergy, under contracts entered into pursuant 
to section 1 of the Act of February 21, 1911 
(36 Stat. 925; 43 U.S.C. 523). 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is directed to plan 
the works authorized in this Act in such a 
manner as to contemplate and make possible 
the future provision of Central Valley project 
service, by way of the Pacheco Tunnel route, 
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to lands and municipalities in Santa Clara 
San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Coun. 
ties heretofore anticipated as a possibility 
by the Acts of October 14, 1949 (63 Stat. 852) 
and August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 937). Con. 
struction of additional works to provide such 
service shall not be undertaken until a report 
demonstrating their physical and economic 
feasibility has been completed, reviewed by 
the State, and approved by the Secretary, 
and the works have been authorized by Act 
of Congress. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized, in con- 
nection with the San Luis unit, to construct 
minimum basic public recreational facilities 
and to arrange for the operation and main- 
tenance of the same by the State or an ap- 
propriate local agency or organization. The 
cost of such facilities shall be nonreturnable 
and nonreimbursable under the Federal rec. 
lamation laws. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
of the San Luis unit, including joint-use 
facilities, authorized by this Act, other than 
distribution systems and drains, the sum of 
$290,430,000, plus such additional amount, if 
any, as may be required by reason of changes 
in costs of construction of the types involved 
in the San Luis unit as shown by engin 
indexes. Said base sum of $290,430,000 shall, 
however, be diminished to the extent that 
the State makes funds or lands or interests 
in land available to the Secretary pursuant 
to sections 2 or 3 of this Act which decrease 
the costs which would be incurred if the 
works authorized in section 1 of this Act 
(including provision for their subsequent ex- 
pansion) were constructed solely as a Fed- 
eral project. There are also authorized to 
be appropriated, in addition thereto, such 
amounts as are required (a) for construc- 
tion of such distribution systems and drains 
as are not constructed by local interests, but 
not to exceed in total cost the sum of $192,- 
650,000, and (b) for operation and mainte- 
nance of the unit: Provided, That no funds 
shall be appropriated for construction of 
distribution systems and drains prior to 
ninety calendar days (which ninety days, 
however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three calendar days 
to a day certain) after a contract has been 
submitted to the Congress calling for com- 
plete repayment of the distribution systems 
and drains within a period of forty years 
from the date such works are placed in 
service. All moneys received by the Secre- 
tary from the State under this Act shall be 
covered into the same accounts as moneys 
appropriated hereunder and shall be avail- 
able, without further appropriation, to car- 
ry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have only two or three very short com- 
ments to make. The Senators from 
California, I am sure, will desire to say 
a few words on this subject. 

This is a project which I have per- 
sonally inspected several times. It is a 
project on which the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs worked at great 
length. The Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation successfully recom- 
mended to the Senate favorable action 
upon the bill. The bill was passed by the 
Senate and was sent to the House of 
Representatives. 

I am pleased the House has taken the 
action it has taken upon the bill. I have 
examined, I think carefully, all the House 
amendments. If I correctly interpret 
them, as I think they should be inter- 
preted, I believe the House has improved 
the bill. 
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Therefore, I now move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to S. 44. 
I know the Senators from California will 
desire to express themselves upon this 
motion. 

Mr. ENGLE and Mr. KUCHEL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield first to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE]. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I concur 
wholeheartedly in the statement made 
py the Senator from New Mexico. I 
agree that the House work upon this 
particular piece of proposed legislation 
has improved it. It is substantially the 
same bill which passed the Senate. The 
language is a little different. I would say 
it is only different in the sense that it is 
somewhat more precise than was the lan- 
guage we passed in the Senate. As a 
consequence, I agree it would be proper 
to concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

Mr. President, I have gone over the 
amendments, as has the Senator from 
New Mexico, and as has, I believe, my 
senior colleague from California. I am 
sure my colleague agrees that the present 
provisions of the bill represent an im- 
provement rather than the contrary, and 
that as a consequence no good purpose 
would be served by going to conference. 

I express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
for his assistance in handling this pro- 
posed legislation. The Senator from 
New Mexico has been the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs for a 
number of years. He was the chairman 
of that subcommittee during the time I 
was the chairman of the equivalent sub- 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was the chairman of that 
subcommittee during the time I was the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, at which 
time I had the privilege of working with 
the Senator on numerous western recla- 
mation projects, including the upper 
Colorado Basin project. 

Those of us from California, intensely 
interested as we are in water develop- 
ment, are deeply grateful not only to the 
Senator from New Mexico but also to his 
associates on the committee. 

We are deeply grateful to the senior 
Senator from California, who has been 
a splendid leader in the water programs 
for the Far West, and also to the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. President, I would not conclude 
my remarks without saying that we are 
very grateful indeed to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Representative WAYNE 
ASPINALL, of Colorado, who has been a 
constant friend of western reclamation 
during many years. Representative 
ASPINALL gave his tremendous and pow- 
erful support to this proposed legisla- 
tion when it was before the House. 

Our California colleague, Representa- 
tive B. F. Sisk, who is on the floor of 
the Senate with me today, is the author 
of this proposed legislation. To him we 
give great credit for his effort. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a year 
ago the Senate passed Senate bill 44, 
introduced by my colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] and myself. It has 
been described, accurately, I think, as 
one of the finest reclamation projects 
ever to come before a Congress. I am 
most grateful that the House saw fit to 
pass the bill earlier this week, with some 
amendments which I believe have im- 
proved the bill. 

The legislation before us envisages a 
great storage reservoir to be constructed 
and used jointly by the Government of 
the United States and the Government 
of California. It will serve a Federal 
reclamation project on the one hand, 
subject to Federal reclamation law, and 
it will also serve a State project, the 
Feather River project, on the other 
hand, under State law. An expanded 
area of the Central Valley Project, a 
Federal reclamation project, will receive 
supplemental water in accordance with 
Federal statutes, and the lower San Joa- 
quin valley and the parched areas of 
southern California will receive an addi- 
tional water supply under State statutes. 

I have before me a brief statement of 
the rather technical amendments which 
the House made in the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HOUSE-PASSED SAN 
Luts Brit AND S. 44 Aas PASSED BY SENATE 
(Page and line references are to printing 

of S. 44, as it was passed to the House of 

Representatives on May 14, 1959.) 

1. On page 2, line 9, after “facilities,” the 
House bill adds a prohibition against con- 
struction of electric transmission or distri- 
bution lines if the Secretary determines on 
the basis of a firm 50-year contract from a 
local public or private agency, that neces- 
sary power to operate San Luis can be ob- 
tained at less cost than by construction and 
operation of Federal facilities. 

2. On page 3, lines 14, 15, and 16, there 
is a clarifying change in the House bill 
which merely accurately identifies the report 
referred to. 

3. On page 4, starting on line 12, the 
House bill adds provisions stating that the 
agreement with the State shall specify that 
the liability of the United States is con- 
tingent upon appropriations, and further 
providing that no funds shall be appro- 
priated to commence construction until the 
agreement between the State and the Secre- 
tary has been submitted to Congress and 
has lain there during 90 session days with- 
out disapproval of either the Senate or 
House Interior Committees. 

4. On page 5, starting on line 15, the 
House bill inserts provisions requiring the 
State, if it enlarges the joint-use facilities 
after initial construction, to pay an equi- 
table share of the cost to the United States 
of the facilities as initially constructed, and 
to bear the entire cost of enlarging them. 

5. On page 6, on line 2, before “and pro- 
vided further,” the House bill inserts a re- 
quirement that the State’s use of the joint- 
use facilities shall be limited to service 
outside of the Federal San Luis unit service 
area. 

6. On page 8, line 23, the House bill deletes 
the word “title” so that only the care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the works shall be 
turned over to the State. 
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7. On page 9, in the middle of line 4, the 
House bill inserts a provision that any or- 
ganization which has contracted with the 
Federal Government for water, in the event 
operation is turned over to the State, “shall 
continue to be subject to the same limita- 
tions and obligations” as it would have under 
continued Federal service. This insures the 
continuance of the 160-acre limitation. 

8. On page 9, after line 23, the House bill 
inserts a neW subsection prohibiting the 
State from serving any lands within the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area, except as 
such service is required if it accepts opera- 
tion under paragraph (g). 

9. On page 9, after line 23, and the pre- 
ceding new subsection, there is inserted by 
the House bill a new section 4 restricting the 
withdrawal of Federal San Luis water from 
the delta whenever Delta-Mendota water ex- 
ceeds 150 parts per million of chlorides dur- 
ing the summer months, unless the Trinity 
project is adding an equal amount of water 
to the Sacramento Valley. Remaining sec- 
tions are renumbered. 

10. On page 10, starting on line 22, the 
Senate bill directly authorizes construction 
of an extension of CVP via Pacheco tunnel 
to serve Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey Counties with certain provisos. 
The House bill has the effect of including 
these areas in the Central Valley service area 
and authorizes a report on feasibility, which 
would require a later authorization by act of 
Congress. 

11. On page 11, after the sentence ending 
on line 18, the House bill inserts a provision 
that the authorization for appropriations of 
$290,430,000 shall be diminished to the extent 
that the State makes funds or lands avail- 
able which decrease the cost of the works to 
the Federal Government. 

12. On page 11, line 22, after the word 
“interest,” the House bill inserts a limitation 
on the total cost of distribution and drain- 
age systemis of $192,650,000, and adds the 
further provision that no funds may be ap- 
propriated for distribution and drainage sys- 
tems until a contract for complete repayment 
has lain before Congress for 90 session days. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is 
the last happy chapter in the enactment 
of this beneficent bill which will serve 
the best interests of the United States, 
and of the State of California. It has 
the approval of the State and Federal 
Governments and their respective agen- 
cies. The President has urged it. The 
Vice President has urged it. I ask adop- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the senior Senator 
from New Mexico if he will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I recall, this is 
the bill which the Senate passed last 
year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Can the Senator in- 
form me whether this bill, as it comes 
from the House, makes any substantial 
changes in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate last year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I will say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that there 
are no substantial changes. There are 
a few changes in wording, which I think 
probably improve the bill. Many of them 
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were suggested by Representative Say- 
tor, of Pennsylvania, who is a stanch 
friend of those who wish to keep recla- 
mation within reasonable bounds. I 
think the bill is a satisfactory bill. I 
believe no substantial change has been 
made in it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I recall, there 
was a lengthy debate on the floor last 
year on the acreage limitation feature, 
the 160-acre limitation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That has not been 
affected? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill has been 
strengthened, if anything. There was a 
possibility that the State of California 
could have diverted water from its share 
and put it on Federal lands. We did not 
think that was possible. It might have 
been possible, but the House added a 
provision which would make it impos- 
sible. It provides that in all Federal 
sections the areas must be supplied from 
Federal units. Hence, the 160-acre lim- 
itation would apply. 

I think the House strengthened the 
bill. Ido not believe it needed strength- 
ening. Nevertheless, the House added a 
provision to safeguard the item which 
we had long debated. I can assure the 
Senator that I was interested in that 
point, because if the bill had been var- 
ied in any way, those of us who were 
trying to protect the situation would 
have been subject to criticism. Iam sure 
the bill has been strengthened rather 
than weakened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to Senate bill 44. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
House amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





OLD FOLKS, WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
DIE LIKE ANIMALS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, all 
too often we discuss major issues in 
terms of statistics and averages and we 
lose sight of the all-important human 
element. This is particularly true in the 
case of providing medical care for our 
senior citizens. 

The statistics in this case, however, 
come to life in the actual hard experience 
related in letters from our older con- 
stituents. Here, for example, is a case 
study that tells the story better than 
any set of facts and figures. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have this letter printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Sim: It is some time since I wrote 
to you about not so very important matters 

yone but me. I waited so patiently for 

age of 62 when I could have my pension 
could have a little easier life. Well, I 
y pension—$23.90 a month. Can an 
old person live on that? I am not a widow. 
d He hasn’t worked for 
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Many years. He has a heart condition. We 
can’t even buy medicines. We could only 
dream of a hospital. We old folks must just 
die like animals. I know you have more im- 
portant matters to think about, but please 
try to help us. 

Respectfully, 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the calendar 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 





COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the Coast 
= Geodetic Survey be confirmed en 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, when the 
Senate adjourns this afternoon, it will 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

On Monday, after the morning hour, 
it is planned to have the Senate consider 
items on the calendar beginning on page 
10, with Calendar No. 1374, Senate Reso- 
lution 279, a resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Government Operations, and continuing 
to the bottom of page 13, ending with 
Calendar No. 1407, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 97, submitted by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], a 
resolution authorizing the reprinting of 
a certain joint committee print. 


May 19 


I desire to give further notice that 
there are several bills on the calendar 
which have been cleared by the policy 
committee, and which may be taken up 
on motion in the early part of next week. 
Among such bills are: Calendar No. 921, 
Senate bill 2168, a bill to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine; 
and Calendar No. 924, House bill 8315, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder, 
Mo., to Stella Reorganized School Dis- 
trict, Missouri. 

On Tuesday it is planned to have the 
Senate consider the President’s veto 
message on Senate bill 722, the area 
redevelopment bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. What date did the Sen- 
ator say the veto message would be 
taken up? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. On Tuesday next. 

Mr.CLARK. Iam happy to note that. 
I hope, for the Recorp, that it will not be 
postponed until Wednesday. I wish to 
be present, but I cannot be present on 
Wednesday because of an important en- 
gagement in Harrisburg. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson} stated at the opening of 
the session today that it would be taken 
up on Tuesday, and that if it were not 
possible to complete consideration of the 
debate on the question of overriding the 
veto, it would be carried over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt that 
the Senate can conclude the debate on 
Tuesday. If the Senate is ready to vote 
on Tuesday, I hope the vote will not be 
postponed until Wednesday, merely in 
order to accommodate Senators who 
cannot be present on Tuesday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That was not the 
idea. The idea was that if the Senate 
could not conclude debate on Tuesday, 
it would go over until Wednesday; but 
the majority leader expressed the hope 
that debate will be concluded on Tues- 
day. We shall do the best we can. 

It is expected also that the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill will be reported 
next week, and it is hoped that it can 
be considered at an early date. 

As other legislation is reported and 
cleared by the policy committee, it will 
be announced and considered expedi- 
tiously. We are coming into the home 
stretch of the session. It is very im- 
portant that committees meet and report 
proposed legislation as soon as possible. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ypield. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I inquire of the 
Senator what may be taken up on Mon- 
day? I was absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is planned to 
consider measures on the calendar, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1374, on page 
10, and including all of pages 11, 12, and 
13, plus the possibility, if time and cir- 
cumstances allow, of consideration of 
the oleomargarine bill and the Stella 
School bill. 
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It is planned to consider on Tuesday 
the question of overriding the President’s 
yeto of the area redevelopment bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the distin- 
guished acting majority leader. 





WORLD TRADE WEEK 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Penn- 
sylvania’s two largest cities will be salut- 
ing World Trade Week this month. On 
Wednesday the Greater Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines 
gathered at the great river port of Pitts- 
purgh for a 2-day foreign trade celebra- 


tion. 

On Sunday, May 22, World Trade 
Week will begin in Philadelphia, with a 
program including a cruise, an open 
house at the Philadelphia Naval Base, a 
distinguished service award luncheon, 
and many other events. 

The third great Pennsylvania port, 
Erie, located on the lake of that name, 
and which is developing its foreign trade 
rapidly as a result of the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, is also very 
much interested in World Trade Week. 

I ask unanimous consent that two ar- 
ticles describing World Trade Week and 
the importance of world trade to the 
economy of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the two 
articles were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA AND AMERICA’S MERCHANT 
MarRInE Buir~p SILENT PARTNERSHIP IN 
Worup TRADE 


America’s merchant marine will salute 
Pennsylvania and make Greater Pittsburgh— 
one of the Nation’s great river ports—an 
ocean port on May 18 and 19, during World 
Trade Week. 

Some 40 steamship executives from 15 
lines, representing all U.S. seacoasts, will 
journey hundreds of miles inland to Pitts- 
burgh to spotlight the area’s reliance on 
ocean commerce and merchant ships flying 
the American flag. 

They will deliver a foreign trade message 
that means jobs to tens of thousands of 
manufacturing workers, farmers and miners 
in the Keystone State. They will reveal, for 
example, that over 80 percent of Pennsyl- 
vania’s total work force of nearly 4 million 
workers earning $13 billion annually are af- 
fected directly or indirectly by world trade. 
And they will also reveal how America’s 
passenger and cargo ship fleets connect the 
iron and steel capital with every major 
coastal city and county in the world. 

The 2-day foreign trade celebration is 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Pittsburgh in cooperation with the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines. 
The committee’s 15-member lines sail more 
than 300 passenger and cargo ships on the 
Nation’s essential foreign trade routes under 
operating differential subsidy contracts with 
the Government. 

Heading the east, west and gulf coast 
steamship operators, representing some of 
the oldest shipping interests to serve this 
country in peace and war, will be Mr. J. R. 
Dant, president, States Steamship Co., San 
Francisco, and vice chairman of the steam- 
ship committee, and Tom Killefer, the com- 
mittee’s executive director, Washington, D.C. 

The shipping men’s message will, in some 
way, touch the lives of every one of the 11 
million Pennsylvania inhabitants in their 
efforts to better acquaint the citizens of 
Greater Pittsburgh and the Keystone State, 
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@ growing U.S. world trade center, with the 
meaning of foreign trade and to stimulate 
the movement of more exports overseas on 
American ships. This ties in with Secretary 
of Commerce Mueller’s current promotion 
drive to increase export sales abroad from 10 
to 15 percent in 1960. 

The people in Pennsylvania directly affect- 
ed by foreign trade work in manufacturing 
plants, in mines and on farms which either 
make products directly for export or need im- 
ports for their operation. The steel indus- 
try, for instance, imports nearly 30 percent 
of its required iron ore, more than 80 per- 
cent of its nickel, 90 percent of its chrome 
and other necessary ingredients. Farmers 
grow produce for canners to put up for for- 
eign trade. Electrical companies ship com- 
plete generating plants as well as compo- 
nents to purchasers abroad. 

And 670,000 metal-using workers, earning 
$3.7 billion in Pennsylvania, could well 
worry about their jobs if it weren’t for ore 
imports. If all the imported ores used in 
the United States in 1958 were loaded aboard 
ships at one time, a fleet of 1,400 extra-large, 
20,000-ton capacity ships would have been 
required. 

Those indirectly affected by foreign trade 
in Pennsylvania include merchants who 
handle such items as coffee or sugar, those 
who finance foreign trade, those who make 
such things as the barges or railroads which 
must move goods for overseas shipment * * * 
and the housewife and the man in the street 
who must look daily to exports and imports 
to enjoy the thousand and one comforts and 
pleasures of modern living. 

What is the dollar value of foreign trade 
to Pennsylvania? 

According to a recently completed study 
by the steamship committee of the finan- 
cial impact of foreign trade on the Keystone 
State; its share of total U.S. exports in 
1958 was $1 billion, of which $225 million 
could be attributed to the Greater Pittsburgh 
area. 

The effect of foreign trade on workers in 
the iron and steel industries is of major im- 
portance: the committee’s study shows that 
in 1958 in Greater Pittsburgh 120,000 per- 
sons were employed by the steel industry, 
or about 17 percent of all steelworkers in 
the United States. 

It further shows that Greater Pittsburgh’s 
share of steel-mill products exported in 1958 
was about $85 million. 

Significantly, about 90 percent of Greater 
Pittsburgh’s total work force of 775,000 are 
directly or indirectly affected by foreign 
trade. And without exports and imports, 
many of Greater Pittsburgh’s 2,400 plants 
would be seriously crippled and payrolls 
cut. 

Importance of exports to Greater Pitts- 
burgh’s key industrial firms is revealing too. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., with 24,000 
Greater Pittsburgh employees, manufactures 
8,000 products exported to 148 countries— 
ranging from light bulbs to nuclear reactors. 
H. J. Heinz Co., with 2,800 workers in 
Greater Pittsburgh, has doubled its export 
volume since 1955, and sends shipborne can- 
ned goods and other products to some 200 
foreign countries. All told, there are 270 
Pittsburgh area exporting companies which 
export a multiplicity of goods to hundreds 
of overseas outlets. 

Although Greater Pittsburgh is not a ma- 
jor farming area, Pennsylvania is the dairy- 
land of the Atlantic Coast States and plays 
@ part in the exporting of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that 5 million acres 
are harvested in Pennsylvania each year and 
about 1 in 8 acres were probably devoted to 
export. 

And it has been estimated that the Penn- 
sylvania farmers’ share of exports of proc- 
essed foods in 1958 was about $18 million. 

The story, then, to be told by deepwater 
shipping men in Greater Pittsburgh, May 
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18-19, is one of economic health and pros- 
perity for Pennsylvania through overseas 
commerce, 99 percent of which moves in and 
out of this country by ocean ships. 


News RELEASE FROM THE DIVISION oF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Some 200 importers and exporters of out- 
lying areas of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York will join local shippers in celebrat- 
ing Maritime Day, Tuesday, May 24, on a 
riverboat tour of the historic port of Phila- 
delphia, America’s leading import center. 

One of the principal features of World 
Trade Week, the 5-hour cruise is sponsored 
by the Port of Philadelphia Maritime Society 
and its affiliated organizations. It will be 
conducted aboard the Riverview Line’s ex- 
cursion steamer, State of Pennsylvania, 
which will sail from pier 4 south, foot of 
Chestnut Street, at 10:15 a.m. 

The visiting exporters and importers will 
be guests of the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority. Approximately 900 persons are ex- 
pected to take the cruise. The vessel will 
move down river to the Walt Whitman 
Bridge, where it will turn north and proceed 
to the giant Fairless Works of the United 
States Steel Corp. at Morrisville. 

Off Pennsbury Manor, historic Bucks 
County home of William Penn, the Reverend 
James F. McElroy, chaplain and director of 
the Seamen’s Church Institute, will hold 
shipboard memorial services for those who 
have given their lives in the service of the 
U.S. Merchant Marine. 

Col. T. H. Setliffe, chief, district Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, will point up the 
progress which is being made in g 
the upper Delaware River channel to its 
authorized depth of 40 feet. 

A buffet luncheon will be served, with 
music provided by the Girard College Band. 

George Burnham, chairman of Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth’s World Trade Week 
Citizens Committee, said the overall pro- 
gram of the week will be marked by special 
day to day activities. 

The Philadelphia Naval Base ushers in the 
celebration next Sunday afternoon (May 22) 
with an open house day salute to inter- 
national trade. Here the public will be in- 
vited to see the Navy’s new guided missile 
cruiser, the U.S.S. Galveston; to inspect ex- 
hibits of the Navy’s outer space project; and 
to tour other base operations. 

City Representative and Commerce Direc- 
tor Fredric R. Mann will be one of the main 
speakers the following Monday, May 23 at 
the week’s distinguished service award 
luncheon in the Barclay Hotel ballroom. 
The award will be presented to the PNB for 
its outstanding service in port promotional 
work. 

Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh and head of the 
U.S. Board of Governmental Affairs Institute, 
will address the Council of International 
Visitors’ luncheon on Wednesday, May 25, in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The tugboat owners and operators of the 
port of Philadelphia will pay tribute to Capt. 
Horace O. Derrickson on Thursday afternoon, 
May 26, in the Seamen’s Church Institute. 
Derrickson will receive the Maritime Service 
Award for safely guiding nearly 30,000 ships 
in and out of the port during 33 years of 
service as a tugboat skipper. 

The Foreign Traders Association holds its 
annual World Trade Week banquet Thursday 
night in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Dr. 
Jose A. Mora, Secretary General, Organiza- 
tion of American States, Pan American 
Union, is the principal speaker. 

The Philadelphia chapter, Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association, celebrates Highway 
Transportation Day on Friday, May 27, and 
the colorful presentation of Aviation Day, 
Sunday afternoon, May 29, at International 
Airport, climaxes the week’s activities. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S PROPOSAL FOR MEDICARE 
FOR THE AGED 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, like the 
King’s horses and the King’s men, the 
administration—through its Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—has 
marched up to Capitol Hill and marched 
down again, no less than eight times in 
the past year, promising each time to 
return with a sound proposal for solving 
the problem of financing the health care 
of America’s growing number of aged. 
Poor Dr. Flemming, who would like to 
come to grips with the problem, but is 
not allowed to do so, must be getting 
pretty discouraged. 

Each time Congress, along with the 
Nation’s elderly and their families, has 
waited patiently for such a proposal. 
Each time we were cajoled into waiting 
until next time. Finally the adminis- 
tration put out a press release outlining 
their solution. ‘There is still no admin- 
istration bill before the Congress. And 
we will adjourn the first week in July. 

We have waited patiently for an ad- 
ministration bill; but we can wait no 
longer. We must express publicly our 
views on the administration’s proposal 
as reported in the press. 

To begin with, it is clear that the ad- 
ministration is not really out to fight the 
foe of illness and its costs for the aged. 

No pious expressions of sympathy can 
conceal the fact that the administra- 
tion’s plan just does not fit the needs of 
our aging citizens. Nor is the claim 
that the plan avoids compulsion an hon- 
est one. The $1.2 billion to finance the 
proposal would have to be raised through 
compulsory Federal and State taxes. 
The issue, therefore, is really, which type 
of compulsory financing do we want? 
The Democrats’ social security approach 
of paid-up insurance upon retirement or 
the administration’s plan which would 
require membership fees and deductible 
outlays after retirement? 

More concretely, the administration’s 
plan has these additional obvious de- 
fects: 

First. It places a very heavy burden 
upon the States to raise, through taxes, 
at least $600 million in matching funds 
at a time when every State is in a pre- 
carious financial condition. After 15 
States are still unable to match Fed- 
eral funds for the medical care of the 
most needy aged under old-age assist- 
ance. These States could thus auto- 
matically exclude at least 24% million 
people over 65 at the outset. And how 
long would it take for the rest of the 
States to join? 

Second. It would be an administrative 
monstrosity requiring the Federal Gov- 
ernment to develop complex adminis- 
trative arrangements with 50 different 
State plans and perhaps hundreds of 
insurance companies. 

Third. Regardless of the label used by 
the administration, the income limita- 
tions for eligibility—$2,500 for an in- 
dividual, $3,800 for a couple—amount to 
@ means test, requiring aged individuals 
to subject themselves to an income in- 
vestigation to prove poverty—and on an 
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annual basis. These limitations fur- 
ther exclude from eligibility at least 344 
to 4 million elderly citizens who have just 
as great a need for adequate health care 
at a minimum cost. 

Fourth. It does not help the average 
older person very much. Even after a 
means test he would have to pay $24 a 
year to enroll. He still would receive 
no benefits until he paid $250 out of his 
own pocket—$400 for a couple. After 
all of this outlay, he would still have to 
pay 20 percent of the rest of the cost. 

Fifth. The deductible feature of the 
proposal creates a major burden for all 
the aged electing the plan by forcing 
them to become bookkeepers, in order to 
prove that they have spent at least $250 
in medical expenses. They would have 
to keep an accurate, authenticated rec- 
ord of every single medical expense they 
would incur. 

Sixth. The deductible feature, by defi- 
nition, sets up a barrier to an initial 
seeking of early medical diagnosis and 
attention on the part of the aged before 
they become seriously ill. It rejects the 
principle of preventive medicine which 
results in more effective and less costly 
medical practice. Under the adminis- 
tration’s plan, an aged person must be- 
come catastrophically sick in order to 
benefit from it. 

Seventh. The use of private insurance 
carriers, combined with redundant Fed- 
eral-State administrative machinery, 
would sharply reduce that portion of the 
medical dollar returned to the individ- 
ual in the form of direct medical services. 
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Considering the recognized need for the 
most efficient use of the medical dollar, 
the administration’s program for aging 
citizens is extravagant. 

Eighth. The administration’s plan re- 
jects outright the sound principle of 
small premium payments during work 
life leading to a paid-up medical policy 
on retirement. Aged persons, after re- 
tirement—when income is low and ill- 
ness high—should not be required to con- 
tinue paying for basic medical coverage. 

Ninth. Finally, and most important, 
an analysis of the actual medical ex- 
penses incurred in typical illnesses wil] 
reveal the illusory feature of the admin- 
istration’s plan and its unfavorable rat- 
ing, when compared with the McNamara 
bill, S. 3503. 

The following table shows the com- 
parative amounts provided under each 
of the two alternatives, for a variety of 
illnesses. The one type of illness in 
which the administration’s formula—g0 
percent of the excess over the first $250, 
or $400 for couples, plus a $24 member- 
ship fee—is more advantageous than 
the McNamara bill, for the patient and 
his family, would be in those cases re- 
quiring exceptionally long custodial care 
in ‘institutions such as nursing homes, 
I cite example 6. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have re- 
ferred may be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, as 
follows: 


Medical expenses of patient and amounts paid under McNamara bill versus administration 


plan 
Amount paid by— Amount paid by patient 
Total or family 
Type of illness medical 
costs 
1. Widow, 70, carcinoma of breast, surgery, 10 days 
in hos; ital; doctors’ visits; 120 days in nursing 
home for terminal care....-.........----------- $1, 850 
2. Married man, 68, heart failure; 3 10-da stays in 
hospital; home care; doctors’ visits; drugs _..-- 2, 160 
3. man, 66, acute appendicitis; ‘surgery; 10 
tithe cneniniiiiniiantmese 450 
4. Married woman, pneumonia; diagnostic 
X-rays; home toegthecbeay ts; inisi 200 
5. Married man, 72,  meueeed hip; surgery; 10 days 
hospi - home in bed 5 months; doctors’ 
Visiter ek 1, 195 
6. Widow, 80, , mild senility; year-round nursing 
home stay; monthly doctors’ visits_...._......... 3,770 
7. Married man, 70, carcinoma of stomach; diag- 
noses; 100 days’ in hospital; surgery; doctors’ 
PY I I nn ee ee wwe 3, 775 








Basis of cost estimates: 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, an ex- 
amination of this table reveals, first, that 
despite the claim by the administration 
that its plan is aimed at meeting catas- 
trophic illnesses, the McNamara retired 
persons medical insurance program cov- 
ers such cases more favorably for the 
aged patient and his family. Second, 


wepnnenn atin aenincmeanaetoninne -- $10 


$5. 
Blue Shield schedule. 
$25 first hospital 

$5 thereafter; 10 home 


visits. 
a is tenn ie Hin Estimates based on type 


and severity of illness. 


in the less catastrophic illness, which is 
more frequent, the administration’s plan 
is of little value. 

Furthermore, the McNamara program 
still leaves ample room for individual 
and family responsibility. No one would 
be “pampered” in this program of financ- 
ing the basic costs of medical care for 
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the aged. For the same reason, private 
insurance companies are provided an 
unprecedented opportunity to offer sup- 
plementary policies, especially to cover 
medical and surgical costs, such as under 
Blue Shield. 

§. 3503, the retired persons medical 
insurance bill, introduced by Senator 
McNamara and myself, along with 18 
other Senators, would cover all retired 

men and women, the group whose 
health problems and ability to finance 
medical care are the most critical. 

The McNamara bill would prohibit a 
means test for eligibility, and thus would 
avoid any degrading experience for the 


ed. 

“ets benefits have been shaped by 
modern principles of preventive medical 
care, oriented toward outpatient diag- 
nostic services and restorative medicine 
through home health services, and re- 
lated programs. 

The individual need not wait until he 
becomes critically ill, in order to benefit 
from the provisions of the bill. 

Specifically, the McNamara bill would 
provide to retired elderly Americans the 
following benefits: 

First. Ninety days of hospital care per 
year, or 180 days of skilled nursing home 
care, or 240 days of home health services. 

Second. Diagnostic services, including 
lab tests and X-rays. 

Third. Payment of a major portion of 
expensive drugs. 

Pourth. Research and demonstration 
programs to improve the quality and 
efficiency of health care for the aged. 

While it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to compare the administration’s vague 
and complicated jungle gym proposal 
with the McNamara bill so far as costs 
are concerned, it can be said in general 
terms that the administration cost fig- 
ures—if all the States participate and if 
the estimated number of aged elect to 
become eligible—would be about $1.2 
billion. Half of this would come from 
the Federal Treasury, and the other half 
from the States. 

Under the McNamara bill, there would 
be little in the way of additional new 
costs to the Federal Treasury. While 
the total price tag would be about $1.5 
billion by the time all benefits became 
available, about $1.1 billion would be 
paid for by an additional 14 of 1 percent 
social security deduction from payrolls— 
of the first $4,800. The remainder would 
be appropriated from the general fund, 
from which approximately $240 million 
is already being expended under exist- 
ing earmarked medical care for old-age 
groups covered by our proposal. In oth- 
er words, the additional new costs would 
be about $130 million from the Treas- 
ury, or general funds. 

In actual practice, the retired persons 
Medical insurance bill would protect 
Many more millions of aged persons than 
would the proposal now being floated by 
the Republican administration. For this 
reason and the other arguments I have 
presented here, there is only one sensible 
answer to the issue before us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorp an analysis of the McNamara re- 
tired persons medical insurance bill. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR PAT McNAMARA, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING—ANALYSIS: 
RETIRED PERSONS MEDICAL INSURANCE ACT 


This suggested bill for introduction by 
Senator McNamara proposes to do the fol- 
lowing: 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 


1. Cover under a system of prepaid health 
insurance all retired aged (men over 65 and 
women over 62 who are not employed). 

2. Provide for 90 days of hospital care per 
year, or 

3. One hundred and thirty-five days care 
in a skilled nursing home, or 

4. One hundred and eighty days of care at 
home in a supervised home health program. 

5. Provide diagnostic outpatient services 
for such items as laboratory tests and X-rays. 

6. Pay for a portion of the cost of very 
expensive drugs. 

7. Provide for research and demonstration 
programs to improve quality and efficiency of 
health care. 


RELEVANT DATA BEARING ON THE ABOVE 
PROVISIONS 


1. We estimate that this bill will cover 
14.8 million men and women as follows: 
11.3 million OASI beneficiaries; 1.7 million 
who are receiving old-age assistance and no 
OASI; and 1.8 million other retired aged— 
men over 65 and women over 62. 

The act would exclude from its coverage 
all men and women and their spouses who 
are working full time. In the ordinary case, 
these men and women will be covered by a 
group health insurance policy. The bill is 
thus limited to the retired aged. It further 
provides authorization for future participa- 
tion by the railroad retirement. 

2. Estimates of cost for the above provi- 
sions: Total cost, computed as conservatively 
as possible, is estimated at $1.5 billion or 
$101 per capita (i.e., per retired person); 
11.3 million OASI beneficiaries would cost 
$1.14 billion: financed by a one-quarter of 1 
percent increase in the social security tax on 
the employee and employer; 1.7 million old- 
age assistance recipients would cost $172 
million estimated cost: to come from gen- 
eral revenue fund; and 1.8 million other per- 
sons would cost $182 million: to come from 
general revenue fund. 

3. Hospitalization: This bill provides for 
90 days hospitalization for the aged but aims 
at reducing excessive use of hospitals 
through the following features: 

Provision its made for diagnostic services as 
a preventive program. 

An incentive is provided to use nursing 
homes and home health services instead of 
hospitals when not needed. 

Cost of hospitalization $1,023 million. 

4. Skilled nursing home care: For each day 
of unused hospital care, the bill provides 144 
days of care in a skilled nursing home fol- 
lowing a physician’s certification—total days 
authorized, 135; total estimated cost, $215 
million. 

5. Home health services: For each day of 
unused hospital care, the bill provides 2 days 
of home health services by a community- 
sponsored agency—total days authorized, 
180; total estimated cost, $10 million. 

6. Outpatient diagnostic services: The bill 
provides for preventive services through early 
diagnosis of incipient illness by means of 
X-ray and other laboratory tests—estimated 
cost, $111 million. 

7. Very expensive drugs: A portion of the 
cost of very expensive drugs prescribed by a 
physician using generic names is included in 
the insurance program. The amount and 
kind of coverage is to be determined by the 
Secretary after a year’s study—total esti- 
mated cost, $147 million. 
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8. Effective date: The bill would provide 
for phasing the effective dates of the various 
benefits so as to provide an opportunity to 
build up the financing fund, conduct ade- 
quate planning and develop the necessary 
facilities: 

Hospitalization effective July 1, 1961, and 
not later than January 1, 1962. 

Nursing homes, January 1, 1963, and not 
later than July 1, 1963. 

Home health services, January 1, 1961, and 
not later than July 1, 1962. 

Diagnostic outpatient services, July 1, 1961, 
and not later than January 1, 1962. 

Very expensive medicines, July 1, 1962, and 
not later than July 1, 1963. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would be authorized 
to designate the dates within these periods 
when the act would be effective. 


9. Summary: 
Cost of benefits ($101 per re- 
tired person) : 
Hospitalization ~....--.-_ $1, 023, 000, 000 
Skilled nursing homes_-___ 215, 000, 000 
Home health services__._- 10, 000, 000 
Diagnostic services__._.._. 110, 000, 000 
Expensive drug benefits-__- 147, 000, 000 
Te a SS 1, 505, 000, 000 


Revenue source: 
From OASDI tax (%4 per- 
cent on employer and 
employee, % percent on 
self-employed) -—~.---.- 1, 150, 000, 000 
General revenue__.____._- 355, 000, 000 


Tei ee 1, 505, 000, 000 


Offset to general revenue: 
Federal share of OAA re- 
cipients’ medical costs 
(estimated) .....---__ 
Federal expenditures for 
medical care of others 
who would be covered 


133, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 


10. Research and demonstration: 

The bill would direct the Secretary of HEW 
to conduct research on the health care of 
older persons and on improvements in the 
quality and efficiency of health services. 

The Secretary is also authorized to conduct 
appropriate demonstration programs on how 
to meet the health needs of older persons as 
effectively and efficiently as possible in their 
communities. 

11. Other important provisions: 

Persons receiving social security benefits or 
old-age assistance payments are automati- 
cally eligible for benefits. Other individuals 
who have not earned in the preceding month 
more than the amount set in the retirement 
test under OASTI will be covered. 

The Secretary is to publish annually a list- 
ing of hospitals, nursing homes, and home 
health agencies which are included for pay- 
ments under the act. It is expected that for 
hospitals, the Secretary may use the A.H.A. 
accrediting service; and that for nursing 
homes, only those will be included which 
meet adequate standards for care and reha- 
bilitation. 

State health agencies can be given author- 
ity to inspect whether standards are being 
met and whether professional services are 
adequate. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to administer the act with a national 
health service advisory council. 

The Secretary may use the services of pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations in administer- 
ing the program. 

Railroad retirement and Federal employee 
pensioners could come under the program at 
any time such legislation is enacted. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to comment briefly on the present world 
situation and its implications on the 
work of this body. I have welcomed the 
expressions of national unity which have 
come from the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle of this body during recent 
days. Surely it is important that Amer- 
ica should be united at a time of serious 
international crisis, at a time when our 
President has been gratuitously insulted 
by the dictator of the Soviet Union. I, 
for one, hope that partisan politics will 
not interfere with efforts to find solu- 
tions to pressing international problems 
now or during the coming political cam- 
paign. 

Yet I must say in all candor, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I applaud the comments of 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], as they appeared in the press this 
morning. I felt that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] did the country a 
service by pointing out that it is a little 
premature to start making political cap- 
ital out of a situation in which we should 
be trying to find a unified solution; and 
that it is a little early in the day for the 
declared candidate of one of our two 
great political parties to start shifting 
from a “let’s sit down at the summit 
and have a peaceful discussion with Mr. 
Khrushchev” line to the old line of “‘let’s 
shake our fists at the Communists, and 
let’s be a little concerned about whether 
the opposing political party might be 
‘soft’ on communism.” 

Mr. President, I can assure that young 
gentleman that the Democratic Party is 
not “soft” on communism—never has 
been, and is not now; and I can also as- 
sure the Vice President of the United 
States that the American people are 
quite sincere in their search for peace, 
and that they mean to continue that 
search with intelligence and persistence. 

I suggest that the attitude our coun- 
try should take in this regard was very 
well expressed in an article entitled 
“First of All,” which was written by 
Walter Lippmann, and was published 
today in the Washington Post. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1960] 
First or ALL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Amid the wreckage, and as we recover 
from the shock, the long work of rebuilding 
will have to begin. Where must it begin? 
It must begin at the point where the most 
critical damage has been done. Where is 
that point? It is not in what Mr. Khru- 
shchev said or did to us. It is in what we 
did to ourselves. It is that we “first did 
help to wound ourselves.”’ 

The wound has been made by the series 
of blunders on the gravest matters in the 
highest quarters. These blunders have not 
only angered the Russians and wrecked the 
summit conference but, much worse than 
all that, they have cast doubt among our 
allies and among our own people on our 
competence to lead the Western alliance on 
the issues of peace and war. Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s harsh and intemperate language has 
produced a reaction and evoked sympathy 
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for the plight of the President. But we must 
have no illusions about the depth and the 
extent of the loss of confidence in American 
leadership, in the judgment, sagacity, and 
political competence of the Government in 
Washington. 

This is the damage to which we must ad- 
dress ourselves. We are a free people, and 
one of the blessings of a free society is that, 
unlike an unfree society, it provides a way 
to deal with error and correct mistakes. 
This is to investigate, to criticize, to debate, 
and then to demonstrate to the people and 
to the world that the lessons of the fiasco 
have been learned and will be applied. 

In a situation like ours the damage to 
our prestige would be irreparable if we all 
rallied around the President and pretended 
to think that there was nothing seriously 
wrong. For that would prove to the world 
that the blunders will not be corrected but 
will be continued, and that our whole peo- 
ple are satisfied with bad government. It 
is the dissenters and the critics and the op- 
position who can restore the world’s re- 
spect for American competence. We cannot 
do this by pretending that the incompetence 
does not exist. 

These are hard words. But in what other 
words shall we describe the performance on 
Sunday night when the Secretary of Defense, 
who is in Paris as one of the President’s ad- 
visers, ordered a worldwide alert of Ameri- 
can combat forces? On Sunday night Mr. 
Macmillan and General de Gaulle were still 
struggling to find some way out of the affair 
of the spy plane. Yet this was the time 
chosen by the Secretary of Defense to “stage a 
worldwide readiness exercise’ which, though 
not the last stage before actual war, is one of 
the preliminary stages to it. 

Why Sunday of all days? This blunder 
was not the work of some forgotten colonel 
on a Turkish airfield. This was the work of 
the Secretary of Defense and of the President. 
The timing of the “exercise” was just a shade 
worse than sending off the U-2 on its perilous 
mission 2 weeks before the summit. The 
timing of the so-called exercise makes no 
sense whatever. For if the alert was con- 
cerned with a possible surprise attack, when 
in the name of common sense could there 
be less danger of a surprise attack on the 
Western World than when Mr, K. in person 
was in Paris? 

Unhappily, too, Secretary Gates’ “exercise” 
was just about as incompetently admin- 
istered at the top as was the affair of the spy 
plane. This time, it appears, the top people 
forgot to say anything about the “exercise” to 
their press officers who did not know what to 
say, and were not even in their offices, when 
the public was being frightened by the “ex- 
ercise.” 

A great government faced with a most 
formidable adversary, itself the leader, cham- 
pion and mainstay of the non-Communist 
world, cannot be conducted in such a reckless 
and haphazard way. That is the damage 
that first must be repaired before we can be- 
gin to deal with the general international 
wreckage, and to regain our confidence in 
ourselves. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it must 
be very clear, indeed, that in the field of 
international affairs the American peo- 
ple must have better leadership in the 
future than they have had in the past. 
This is perhaps just as important as it 
is to rally behind the President of the 
United States when international af- 
fronts are offered to him. 

I hope that in this body there will be a 
climate of unity against foreign threats, 
to be sure, but one which will put peace 
as our most important objective, and 
which will see—in view of the tragic 
blunders which have been made during 
recent weeks—the necessity of refur- 
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bishing our alliances, and the desirability 
of gaining additional friendships by such 
actions as repeal of the iniquitous Con- 
nally amendment to the World Court 
bill—a climate which will make clear to 
the administration that if it requests 
ratification by the Senate of an intelli- 
gent nuclear arms test ban, the 
Senate will consider such a treaty fairly 
and intelligently, and will not be deter. 
mined in advance to reject it—a climate 
in the Senate which will encourage a 
disarmament conference, in the hope 
that some small start along that line 
may be made. 

In short, Mr. President, I hope we shall 
not be panicked into an insensate bellig- 
erance which could result in our turn- 
ing our backs on peace. Instead, we 
must look forward clearsightedly and in- 
telligently, with the interests of America 
at heart, to a continuing program of 
seeking world peace through law, which 
is the only practical and feasible alterna- 
tive to an ever-accelerating arms race 
which in the foreseeable future could 
well bring destruction to all of us. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





FUSE POINTS OF A PLANETARY 
EXPLOSION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New 
Jersey, recently concluded a speaking 
tour of several cities in the western part 
of the United States. His topics included 
everything from conservation to world 
peace and civil defense bomb shelters. 

In his speech at a Democratic lunch- 
eon in Los Angeles, on March 18, the 
Governor asked some particularly prob- 
ing questions about world peace and our 
policies in pursuing world peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of Governor Mey- 
ner be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF GOv. ROBERT B. MEYNER, OF NEW 
JERSEY, AT DEMOCRATIC LUNCHEON, GALERIA 
Room, BILTMORE HOTEL, Los ANGELES, 
CALIF., MARCH 18, 1960 


My talk tonight is concerned with some 
aspects of American security not very widely 
discussed. 

I begin by asking a question of critical 
importance to every American citizen. Sup- 
pose, tomorrow, you should read in your 
newspapers that Communist China had suc- 
cessfully tested its first atomic bomb? How 
would you feel if you knew that the country 
with the largest population in the world—a 
country whom we declared to be our enemy 
when we said we would underwrite the se- 
curity of Nationalist China—how would you 
feel if you learned that Communist China 
was now in possession of the ultimate weap- 
on? 

I can’t think of a single event in the world 
today that would cut as deeply into Amer- 
ican security as the possession by Communist 
China of atomic weapons. For China is one 
of the two or three countries in the world 
with the kind of dispersed population and 
industrial centers against whom a nuclear 
war might not necessarily be fatal. 

By contrast, the United States has some 
two dozen highly concentrated population 
centers. Our heavy industry, most of it, is 
near those centers. 


i 
i 
i 
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The moment Communist. China develops 
its own bomb, the present poliry of the nu- 
clear deterrent becomes as obsolete as the 
idea of @ underground sheiter against a 

atomic bomb. 

The policy of the deterrent is based on the 
theory that you’re going to be able to hurt 
an enemy more than he can hurt you if he 
decides to attack—and that therefore he 
won't dare to attack. This theory has holes 
in it even without respect to Communist 
China. But it loses all meaning when ap- 

to Red China. 

Let’s consider a specific hypothetical in- 


Communist China should decide 
once again that it would not tolerate Na- 
tionalist Chinese military garrisons on Que- 
moy and Matsu. Suppose the Communists 
should decide to seize these islands so close 
to their own shores. 

Now suppose, too, that the United States 
should issue an ultimatum to Communist 
China, saying we will use our battleships 
to prevent such a seizure. Then suppose the 
Communists issue a counterultimatum, or- 
dering us to keep out of their internal af- 
fairs and saying that they will not tolerate 
any interference. 

Suppose, further, that both sides mean 
exactly what they say. Communist China 
thereupon attacks Quemoy and Matsu, we 
jump in, and Communist China responds by 
using its new atomic weapons against our 
fleet. 


Two years ago we could issue ultimatums 
and the Communists could only fulminate 
against us. But what happens when they 
have the atomic weapons? Will they hesitate 
to use them? Will they hesitate to fight a 
major war against the United States if they 
know they possess weapons that can be far 
more damaging against the United States 
than the same weapons used by us against 
them? 

These are terrifying questions. These are 
life-and-death questions. These are ques- 
tions with a deadline on them. These are 
time-bomb questions. 

The moment Communist China develops 
an atomic weapon, our foreign policy will 
have suffered its greatest defeat since Pearl 
Harbor. 

I make this statement advisedly. 

Was there any way the United States 
could have stopped the development of an 
atomic bomb by Communist China? Is there 
any way it can stop the development today? 

In order to consider these questions we 
have to go back a bit. We have to con- 
sider many other problems bearing on those 
questions. We have to consider our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, we have to con- 
sider the relations of the Soviet Union with 
Communist China, we have to consider the 
various efforts made to set up an effective 
system of world control over nuclear weapons. 

While Joseph Stalin lived, the record seems 
clear that the Soviet Union would not have 
been willing to get into the kind of hard- 
and-fast, enforceable, iron-clad arms control 
agreements that could have marked the be- 
ginning of a world system of effective nuclear 
control. 

With the passing of Joseph Stalin, how- 
ever, there came many changes in Soviet 
policy—internal and external. Things be- 
gan to loosen up, inside and outside. The 
individual Soviet citizen began to be more 
important as a consumer. He was able to 
acquire things to make his life less drab. 
The Iron Curtain began to go up—not al- 

er but at least enough to allow for 
some important exchanges. People were 
allowed to see foreigners and mix with them. 
Soviet leaders and citizens began to see 
something of the outside world. 

In its foreign policy, the Soviet began to 

ite a willingness to give and take. 

The one big blot in the recent history of 


foreign policy, of course, has to do 
with Hungary. _— 
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The suppression of the Hungarian free- 
dom movement was as brutal and as uncom- 
promising as anything the world knew under 
Joseph Stalin. 

By contrast, the lenient policy of the 
Kremlin only a few months earlier toward 
the Polish freedom riots was startling. Why 
did the Kremlin give ground and make im- 
portant concessions in Poland, yet crack 
down ruthlessly in Hungary only a short 
time later? 

A possible answer is that the situation 
over Suez had erupted in the meantime. 
France and England jumped into the cam- 
paign against Egypt. The Soviet Union was 
convinced that France and England would 
not have acted without the full knowledge 
of the United States. It appeared that the 
attack on Egypt was just the opening state 
of what might be a world war. The Soviet 
promptly viewed Hungary in the total con- 
text of its world security position. 

I claim no originality for this guess. 
Various European leaders have expressed 
themselves in this direction in attempting 
to account for the contradiction between 
the response in Poland and the response in 
Hungary to the freedom fighters. 

In any event, with the notable exception 
of the Hungarian suppression, Soviet foreign 
policy has departed substantially from the 
go-it-alone methods of Joseph Stalin. 

In one particular, Soviet policy has indi- 
cated a considerable willingness to negotiate 
seriously. 

This is in the area of arms control, par- 
ticularly with respect to nuclear weapons. 

For the past 3% years, the Soviet Union 
has sounded as though it meant business 
when it talked about bringing nuclear weap- 
ons under control. 

On one point the Soviet has seemed espe- 
cially anxious. This has been on the matter 
of banning nuclear tests. 

Why? 

Is it possible that the Soviet Union is no 
more eager to see nuclear weapons in the 
hands of Communist China than we are? 
How is it that in the 11 years since the 
Soviet Union was able to work with fission- 
able materials, it has not given any stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons to Communist 
China? How is it that there have been no 
missions of Russian atomie scientists and 
engineers in Peking, helping to set up the 
elaborate installations to release and harness 
atomic energy? 

I have no way of knowing whether the 
present leaders in the Kremlin are appre- 
hensive about the fact that by 1975 China 
will be the first nation in history with a 
population of more than 1 billion people. 
There is not enough space in China for 1 
billion people. Where will they go? South- 
east Asia? Too crowded already. Tibet is 
part of the answer, but perhaps only a 
small fraction. The main outlet has to be 
Outer Mongolia and southern Siberia. 

Is it possible that this future danger may 
be considered more weighty than various 
ideological considerations? The Russian 
leaders, I believe, are Russians even before 
they are exponents of any philosophy. 

Whatever the reason for the change in 
Soviet foreign policy these past few years, it 
is a fact that the Russians have been ap- 
parently eager to get into serious negotia- 
tions on nuclear arms control. 

Were they hopeful that any effective 
agreements with the United States might 
lead to an effective plan for total world 
control? 

Whatever the answer, it is nonetheless in- 
teresting that at the London arms control 
talks in 1957, the Soviet Union said they 
would accept a workable ban on nuclear 
tests. We knew then that we could have 
had such an agreement if we wanted it, but 
Governor Stassen was called back to Wash- 
ington at precisely the moment it seemed 
that an agreement was about to be con- 
cluded. 
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I believe that Governor Stassen took his 
job seriously. It was an important job. 
That. job was to make an effective begin- 
ning in stopping the runaway nuclear arms 
race. I believe the origimal instructions 
from the President comvinced Governor 
Stassen that he was engaged in an enter- 
prise in which he would have the full back- 
ing of the administration. 

At London, Governor Stassen made con- 
siderable progress. He was able to get the 
Russians to agree to our first proposal, which 
called for an effective ban against further 
nuclear testing. But as soon as he was on 
the point of concluding what could have 
been an historic agreement, he was pulled 
out of London and given a new set of in- 
structions. These instructions were to at- 
tach other conditions which it was certain 
the Russians would not accept. 

The size of that blunder is incalculable. 

If in 1957 we could have gotten started 
on world nuclear controls, it is conceivable 
that the United Nations might have been in 
@ position to declare the testing or manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons by any nation to 
be an illegal act against the world com- 
munity. 

Naturally, it would not have been as easy 
for the United Nations to exercise jurisdic- 
tion and control over countries that were 
outside its membership as it would have 
been over member nations. 

We might have realized that we were only 
harming ourselves by restricting the juris- 
diction of the U.N. We might have come 
to accept the fact that the purpose of the 
United Nations was not to dispense privileges 
but to exact obligations. 

The U.N. is not an exclusive gentleman’s 
club but a world organization set up to save 
the peace. It is supposed to govern the 
world, not just part of the world. The more 
dangerous a nation may be, the more im- 
portant it is that the United Nations be in 
a position to deal with it. Indeed, if all the 
nations in the world knew how to behave 
themselves, we probably wouldn’t have 
needed a United Nations in the first place. 

In any event, the main point I am making 
is that we passed up a chance of historic 
dimensions when we didn’t seize the opening 
we had in 1957 to get an effective agreement 
on a ban against nuclear tests. We lost time. 
We lost the chance to set up what might 
have become effective machinery that could 
have been extended. 

And even today, we are backing and filling 
at Geneva. Our initial proposals at Geneva 
were sound. We had good men to represent 
us at Geneva. James P. Wadsworth was 
genuinely determined to arrive at an effec- 
tive plan for nuclear arms control. The 
proposals he made calling for comprehensive 
inspection were absolutely correct. 

But now that the Russians are coming 
around, now that they have withdrawn their 
objections to many of our proposals for in- 
spection, we are shifting our ground. It is 
beginning to sound like the London talks all 
over again. And I naturally wonder whether 
Mr. Wadsworth is being Stassenized. 

The trouble is that we have two foreign 
policies. 

We have the foreign policy of the Presi- 
dent. His ideas, I believe, are basically cor- 
rect. What he says about the peace seems 
to me to be positive and important. He be- 
lieves that world peace can only be based 
on world law. He has a clear idea of what 
the next war would be like. 

But then there is a second foreign 
policy. This is what happens when the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Penta- 
gon get into the act. The President may 
be able to initiate measures that point in 
the right direction, but these measures some- 
how manage to run afoul of obstacles bear- 
ing the labels of the AEC and the military. 

In short, what the President advocates in 
foreign affairs often makes good sense. What 
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the opposition does inside his administra- 
tion, however, keeps these ideas from getting 
past the stage of advocacy. The President 
appoints a Coolidge Commission to under- 
take a study and make recommendations on 
arms control. The Coolidge Commission 
makes its report, but the report is stified. 
It is now several months since that report 
was turned in. The American people have 
a right to know what it says. 

I began by saying we do not have much 
time. It is much more difficult today than 
it was 3 years ago to make a start in the 
direction of effective world control over nu- 
clear weapons. It is much more difficult to 
head off Communist China’s entry into the 
society of atomic powers than it would have 
been a few years back. 

But one thing is certain. It is going to 
be even more difficult with each passing day 
unless we start moving now. Once Commu- 
nist China gets the atomic bomb, then all 
our problems are multiplied hundreds of 
times. 

What do we do now? 

It seems to me we have to make a begin- 
ning. It seems to me we have to labor 
mightily, imaginatively, and powerfully in 
clearly defined directions. We have to make 
a serious effort to keep the Geneva nuclear 
talks from ending in stalemate. 

If we can get an agreement to end nuclear 
tests with inspection and verification, let’s 
grab it. 

And if the Russians have objections to 
provisions that we honestly believe are es- 
sential to the effective operation of a ban, I 
believe we should carry our case direct to 
world public opinion. Peoples everywhere 
have a stake in what is going on at Geneva. 
The negotiations concern them. If we feel 
that good proposals are being blocked, it is 
our duty to let the world’s peoples know 
about it. 

The same holds true of the Russians with 
respect to us. 

It is high time that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union recognized that 2.5 
billion people are going to benefit or suffer 
by what they do or fail to do at Geneva. 

Next, I believe we should turn our atten- 
tion to the United Nations. I believe we 
should do everything we can now to bol- 
ster the United Nations and make of it a 
world organization strong enough to carry 
out world peace—strong enough, inciden- 
tally, to have universal membership. 

For if the United Nations can be trans- 
formed into an agency with effective powers, 
then the real question will be, not should 
Communist China be admitted to member- 
ship, but rather what can the world do to 
make sure that Communist China doesn’t 
stay out. 

American security is too important to rest 
on the flimsy reed of military deterrents. 
It must rest on powerful ideas, ideas that 
have something to do with the creation of 
a world organization strong enough to un- 
derwrite essential national sovereignty and 
independence, strong enough to protect 
peoples against aggression, strong enough to 
carry out effective arms control, strong 
enough to deal with basic world tensions, 
strong enough to keep incipient world crises 
from becoming the fuse points of a plane- 
tary nuclear explosion. 

If we are going to move in this direction, 
we had better begin moving fast. 

And we had better give some thought to 
getting started on a foreign policy with fol- 
lowthrough built into it, a foreign policy 
concerned with getting specific things ac- 
aa Sere and not just with preliminary 

eas. 


We have a tough job ahead of us. We can 


do that job if we give it the thought, the 
work, and the attention it requires. Thank 
you. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 
OF NEW JERSEY AT BRIEFING 
CONFERENCE ON SECURITIES 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on April 29, it was my pleasure 
to address a briefing conference on se- 
curities laws and regulations, at Atlantic 
City, N.J. The meeting, sponsored by 
the Federal Bar Association and the 
Foundation of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., gave me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss legislation and issues 
now under study by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Securities, of which I am 
chairman. 

Mr. President, the address announces 
executive sessions on pending bills, and 
refers to possible future action by the 
subcommittee. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SprecH BY SENATOR HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SE- 
CURITIES, AT BRIEFING CONFERENCE ON SE- 
CURITIES LAWS AND REGULATIONS, SPONSORED 
BY THE FEDERAL BaR ASSOCIATION AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION IN COOPERATION WITH THE BUREAU OF 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC., ATLANTIC CITY, 
N.J., APRIL 29, 1960 
Gentlemen, the optimistic title of this 

speech is “Securities Legislation—1960.” 

Though I cannot promise action by Con- 

gress, perhaps I can give you my own 

thoughts of legislation on the stock market. 

Philosophically, I am a good student of 
free enterprise. I believe that an over- 
controlled economy can never promise to our 
distant descendants what our grandfathers 
did for us. Too much liberty, however, may 
of itself engender a need for discipline. His- 
torically, at least, Federal discipline first ap- 
peared when the Securities Subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee became involved in the stock market 
in 1933. I say “involved” advisedly, for the 
parade of abuses following the unrestrained 
freedom of the capital markets forced them- 
selves upon Congress’ attention. 

I, who was only 10 years old in 1929, never- 
theless would like to recall to you some 
facts resulting from those abuses. From 
1920 to 1933 some $50 billion of securities 
were sold in the United States, at the end of 
which half were worthless. The aggregate 
value of all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on September 1, 1929, was 
$89 billion. By 1933 the aggregate figure 
was down to $15 billion—a loss of $74 bil- 
lion in 24%4 years. The bond losses increased 
the total drop in values to $93 billion. 

From 1932 until at least 1940 few people 
felt that corporate securities, whether debt 
or security, were proper mediums of invest- 
ment. This exhaustion of corporate capi- 
tal has been considered symbolic of a lack 
of confidence which the American public 
investors demonstrated in the functions of 
the capital markets. 

In contrast the confidence of today’s in- 
vestors appears full blown. The 1959 Dow 
Jones industrial average closed at 679, a 
new peak, and a rise of 16 percent over the 
final 1958 final figure. The upsurge of the 
combined value of common stocks listed had 
broken all expectations. Of course, it would 
be foolish not to recognize that many closed 
below their similar 1958 quotations and that 
there is evidence since last year justifying a 
bearish attitude. 
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Moreover, last year’s reported stock yol- 
ume of the New York Stock Exchange was 
some 820,296,279 shares, the third largest 
yearly total in ex history. And at 
present over 124% million individuals in the 
United States own corporate securities, near- 
ly double those in 1952. 

Merely as a statistical comparison, I am 
convinced that the ballooning of stockholder 
ownership demonstrates renewed confidence 
by investors in our capital markets. I award 
a large measure of credit for this metamor- 
phosis to the interest of Government in the 
stock market. Whether or not the diet of 
an average buyer can digest a prospectus, 
his appetite for facts has been whetted by 
the Federal securities laws. And he will 
never see many indisputably wretched stocks 
which cannot brave the publicity which 
awaits them under present law. 

I need not tediously declaim before you 
the verses of these laws, for it is you who 
have charted the pathway between Scylla and 
Charybdis to find their practical operation. 
Suffice it to say that the Securities Acts of 
19383 and 1934 are predicated on a policy of 
disclosing pertinent facts to the investor— 
though you may believe it subverted. Later 
statutes, the Public Utility and Investment 
Company Acts, are paternalistic in nature. 
They followed painstaking studies by the 
newborn Commission illuminating flagrant 
betrayal of shareholder interests. In con- 
trast to the latter two, the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 has been called little more 
than a continuing census of the Nation’s 
advisers. 

THE PRESENT REASON FOR LEGISLATION 


But note my conviction that each of these 
statutes was written by Congress only when 
overwhelming necessity and abuses arose. 
Each act was fitted to clothe the form which 
demanded covering. Moreover, as informa- 
tion requisite for intelligent legislation was 
unearthed or stresses in them revealed, the 
statutes were reshaped or whole members 
added to them. 

A good example of this history is found in 
the over-the-counter market. Two years 
after the passage of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, Commission rules for registra- 
tion of brokers were codified. In 1938 the 
Maloney Act incorporated into the statute 
a@ philosophy of cooperative regulation by 
securities associations. It also expanded 
SEC’s authority in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket by granting it additional specific power to 
prevent fraud and safeguard financial re- 
sponsibility. 

By 1954 time had unraveled the fabric of 
the original Securities Act. It was, therefore 
amended to permit written offers before date 
of sale. According to Louis Loss, this type of 
revision is made every 20 years by the British 
to their Companies Act. 

Of course, it is logical to ask whether new 
legislation is needed now. Do we have in 
1960 the spectacular abuses we once faced? 
In all honesty, I cannot compare present 
market activity to that preceding the crash 
of 1929. 

But abuses by a group quite outside the 
industry have become legion. Since the 
war new warrens of boiler room rabbits have 
been educated in the Federal securities laws, 
groups whose prolific activities often defy 
suppression from overseas. I will return to 
SEC enforcement problems later. 

Moreover, on another count, I believe se- 
curities legislation justified. By this year, 
20 years after the last major body of law, 
Congress can face its past. It now has suffi- 
cient awareness of segments of the stock 
market to fulfill promises made. Two per- 
tinent illustrations are the over-the-counter 
market and investment advisers. 

In the anxiety of Federal legislation in 
1933 and 1934, Congress admitted frankly 
that it did not have access to facts on 
the activity in the over-the-counter market. 
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At that time there was no agency of the 
Government supervising nor a daily quota- 
tion service reporting on it. Once created, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
studied and reported to Congress informa- 
tion which became the broker registration, 
15(d) reports, and Maloney Act amend- 
ments just mentioned. 

Since 19388 the mystery of the over-the- 
counter market has been greatly dispelled; 
moreover, in number of issues traded it is 
much bigger than all the exchanges com- 
bined. As yet, however, I do not find that 
Congress has replied to its early promise 
nor availed itself of the information now 
heaped in libraries. That is, many com- 

es in the unlisted markets are not 
reached by provisions of the 1934 Exchange 
Act affecting proxy practices, reports, and 
insider trading. For stockholder ‘“democ- 
racy,” corporate honesty, and elimination of 
conflicts of interest, these are the cutting 
teeth of the statute. 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


You have no doubt espied the dormant 
shape of S. 1168, the brainchild of first, 
Senator Frear, and then Senator FULBRIGHT. 
But I have no intention of introducing this 
orphaned bill in the 86th Congress. Never- 
theless, the injustice of a double standard 
of investor protection is now put to you. 
As things stand today, some of the most 
salutary provisions of the 1934 statute are 
only applied when a company volunteers its 
stock upon an exchange. I believe enact- 
ment of similar legislation would close a 
capricious gap in Federal securities laws and 
culminate a half-century campaign waged 
on behalf of Federal standards for inter- 
state corporations. 

A note on the history of the Frear bill: 
The suggestion of extending such basic pro- 
tection to shareholders of certain large, pub- 
licly owned companies was made on a num- 
ber of occasions in the 1930’s. One version 
of several bills embodying this idea, S. 1168, 
was reported to the Senate by the Banking 
Committee in 1957. Unfortunately for the 
bill, some of the provisions recommended by 
the committee did not receive SEC approval. 
The lukewarm support of SEC Chairman 
Sinclair Armstrong, who testified that the 
extra appropriation necessary to administer 
it would be better spent elsewhere, seriously 
weakened interest in the bill as reported, 
and it was allowed to die. 

Before developing additional if less im- 
portant current proposals in the over-the- 
counter market, I should like to praise the 
Commission for conscientious review of its 
acts with an eye to correction. Since its 
wide reaching legislative program of 1941, en- 
forcement has revealed heavier strain on 
the original statutes. To cure these defects, 
the SEC submitted extensive proposals late 
in 1956 and again in the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses. 

Uninvolved with these suggestions until 
that time, I do not feel obliged to defend 
the Banking Committee or Congress against 
charges of inaction on the program. For in 
my first session in the Senate I held 7 days 
of hearings on the bills. Notwithstanding, 
the alleged necessity for immediate action 
seems hardly oracle inspired, since the bills 
were changed with almost each session of 
Congress. 

DEBATE DURING HEARINGS 

Moreover, I can speak personally of the 
value of “loyal opposition” by the industry. 
For example, an amendment to the Invest- 
ment Company Act was objected to on the 
grounds of dual regulation. A suggestion 
from Senator Javrrs during the hearings re- 
sulted in unassayed compromise language 
With the ICC, overcoming opposition from 
one source. 

Other suggestions from subcommittee 
members occasioned SEC modifications in 
Tegard to holding of customers’ securities 
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by brokers, their aggregate indebtedness, and 
the imposition of a $100-a-day fine for late 
reports. Moreover, the proposal for the fine 
was originally inspired by the investigation 
into SEC operations not of the Banking Com- 
mittee, but of a House subcommittee, an in- 
vestigation characterized by a former SEC 
Chairman as a “travesty.” 

Do not mistake me, however. The best 
tempering of legislative steel is in the fire 
of agency-industry debate—and the efforts of 
the Commission to make an alloy of sug- 
gestions without sacrificing its strength de- 
serve praise. 

Let me mention specific amendments in 
the Commission’s present legislative pro- 
gram, S. 1178 through S. 1182. Of the 87 
amendments to five securities acts and one 
to the Bankruptcy Act, I will concentrate 
on those perhaps less familiar to you. 


AMENDMENTS IN THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKET 


Under the Exchange Act of 1934 increased 
jurisdiction is sought over brokers and deal- 
ers, in the form of rulemaking with regard 
to their financial responsibility and lending, 
borrowing and holding of customers’ secu- 
rities. 

One proposal so reasonable that it earned 
NASD support, would allow suspension of a 
broker-dealer license rather than the more 
drastic penalty of revocation. One which did 
not earn NASD support would give the Com- 
mission authority equivalent to that over the 
exchanges to make rules over “when issued” 
or “when distributed” trading in the over- 
the-counter market. 

Let me not slight perhaps the most signifi- 
cant expansion of power in S. 1179, that 
allowing suspension of trading in the over- 
the-counter market. There have been several 
recent summary suspensions by the SEC 
under its present 10-day power over listed 
stocks, and a similar power, for successive 
10-day periods, is requested for the over-the- 
counter issues. No matter what objection 
is advanced to this broad power, it might in 
the hands of an alert Commission prevent 
the sudden rise and fall, for instance, of 
an Oreclone stock—which you remember fell 
from quotes of 29 last January 14 to noth- 
ing the following day. 

In other ways as well, the SEC proposals, 
more indirectly than former ones, seek to 
subject the over-the-counter market to in- 
creased agency direction and rulemaking 
power. This movement is the logical result 
of new importance of the market, and in 
harmony with my belief that Congress has 
the necessary information to follow the path 
set forth upon in 1934, 1936, and 1938. 

Mention might be made of an amend- 
ment, passed twice by the Senate, to the 
Securities Act of 1933. It would increase 
the exemptive limit under 3(b) from $300,000 
to $500,000. However, the accompanying new 
criminal and civil liability raised the specter 
of future suits and thus inspired opposition 
from the Small Business Administration. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS LEGISLATION 


Though generally unrecognized, square in 
the bull’s eye of the Commission’s program 
are the investment advisers. If the over-the- 
counter market was mysterious in 1934, in 
1940 the advisers could only be described as 
mythological. At the present time, however, 
1,800 are registered under the act of 1940, 
ranging from the lowly touter to the lofty 
investment counsel firm of Madison Avenue. 

The amendments to the act were worked 
out with the Investment Counsel Association, 
representing 50 firms. They received no 
advisers industry dissent. 

A curious oversight in the Advisers Act is 
the basis for revocation of their licenses. 
Once registered, the license of the adviser 
may not be revoked for willful violation of 
the act itself. Moreover, an insolvent regis- 
trant under the Exchange Act and Advisers 
Act may have his license revoked as a broker 
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under the first, but not the second. For the 
latter does not even permit the denial of an 
adviser’s license for violation of the 1933 or 
1934 acts. 

It is more alarming that under the present 
act the SEC cannot require books and records 
to be maintained. To prevent fraudulent 
financial practices which have recently oc- 
curred, the amendment would require book- 
keeping subject to reasonable inspection as 
distinguished from actual investigation. 

As written, the act penalizes fraud only 
when committed by registered advisers— 
those who are not registered or who do not 
choose to do so are immune. The proposal 
here would parallel earlier statutes in extend- 
ing the penalty for fraud to any person under 
jurisdiction of the act, including those ex- 
empt from registration. 

It should be clear that of five statutes pro- 
posed for amendment, the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 is sadly inadequate. And, 
insofar as advisers resemble brokers, the bill 
is sheltered in the wing of my sympathy for 
over-the-counter legislation. 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


Since I have not been chary in giving you 
my thought on future legislation, I can an- 
nounce executive hearings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Securities on 8S. 1178 
through S. 1182 during May or early June. 
I shall devote myself to their passage as the 
subcommittee sees fit. My justification for 
the first major revision of Federal securities 
laws in 20 years is, as I have indicated, dem- 
onstrated need in enforcement areas, out- 
moded machinery for registering small issues 
and controlling advisers, and improved re- 
connaissance of the over-the-counter market. 


SEC APPROPRIATIONS 


I now turn to a subject even more cher- 
ished by the Commission than its protean 
legislative program. That subject, of course, 
is money. The testimony of the Commis- 
sioners has convinced me that their task is 
becoming larger and more important in the 
second postwar decade, whereas their appro- 
priations and employment in proportion to 
increased workload have become smaller. 

For the current fiscal year (1960), the SEC 
appropriation is $8,100,000, only $395,000, or 
5 percent, above that for fiscal 1959. For 
fiscal 1961 the Bureau of the Budget allowed 
$8,900,000, representing 1,092 positions. The 
House reduced this figure by $375,000, or by 
46 positions. 

Under its acts the Commission is entitled 
to collect the following fees: Under the 1933 
act, 10 cents per thousand dollars’ worth of 
aggregate offering price of securities regis- 
tered. For fiscal 1960 there is estimated 
$1,500,000 from this source; and in 1961, 
$1,866,300. Under the 1934 act, from stock 
exchange sales for fiscal 1960, there is esti- 
mated receipt of $1,080,000; for 1961, 
$1,100,000. From other sources there is esti- 
mated a sum of $28,700 for both years. Sub- 
tracting estimated fees from 1960’s appropri- 
ation gives a net cost of $5,491,300; for 1961, 
$5,905,000. 

It is immediately apparent that the fees 
charged by the Commission in nowise sup- 
port the cost of its work. You know that 
they go directly to the Treasury. What is 
the overwhelming need of the Commission 
for more money? 

A large chunk of its workload is processing 
registration statements under the 1933 act. 
In fiscal 1959 there were 1,226 statements 
filed, 1,119 examined; in 1960 it is estimated 
1,600 will be filed, of which 1,452 will be 
examined; in 1962 it is estimated 400 will be 
carried over, 1,600 filed, a total of 2,000. 
Without more money, 475 statements may 
not be completed. 

The securities industry has already felt the 
impact of receiving letters of comment 
within an average of 26 days and clearance 
within 41, rather than the 1958 averages of 
14 and 24 days. To stem this tide, the SEC's 
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1961 budget requests 33 additional employees 
for the full disclosure program, which also 
includes proxy statements and annual re- 
ports. 





CRIMINAL VIOLATIONS 


I stress another Commission activity of 
concern to me. Preliminary and full in- 
vestigations are necessary to discover civil 
or criminal violations of stock market laws. 
It is apparent that accompanying the 12%,- 
million member family of shareholders are 
new parasitic swindlers who believe they 
have a right to live off this body. Not 
only have frauds become more insistent from 
overseas, but the sophistication of our do- 
mestic con men would surprise the most 
ardent fan of Ellery Queen. Warnings of the 
SEC and the New York Stock Exchange re- 
mind us that boiler rooms are volatile as 
never before. 

Particularly disquieting to me is the 
charge that certain elements of the securi- 
ties industry are being infiltrated by the 
organized underworld. In any case, the 
indictment for trial returned April 19 in 
Cleveland against Arthur Tortorello, Stanley 
Younger, Louis DeFilippo, “Vicky” Leinen 
alias Linda Lord, Lincoln Securities Corp., 
and others on charges of criminal violation 
of Federal securities laws will receive the 
close scrutiny of the Senate. 

Under its enforcement program the SEC 
asks for 38 new employees to undertake the 
990 investigations pending at the end of 
fiscal 1960 and hopes to close 580 during 
1961. 

The workload imposed by new investment 
companies staggers the imagination. Since 
1940, 890 have been registered (378 being 
deregistered), and their increased worth has 
entranced their creators, as was Pygmalion, 
rising from $2.5 billion to $20 billion. At 
the present rate of inspection, the SEC will 
only be able to inspect 28 companies in 
1960, placing the program on a 20-year cycle. 
Despite information submitted by these com- 
panies for other reasons, such rare 
tions are absurdly small protection for the 
type of person who invests in mutual funds. 

The total number of new positions re- 
quested in the Commission's budget for fis- 
cal 1961 is 92. 

INCREASED FEES 

Though I am not on the Appropriations 
Committee my concern for SEC budget prob- 
lems is directly related to the topic of this 
speech, “Securities Legislation—1960.” That 
is, I believe in principle that a group which 
receives a special benefit or causes a spe- 
cial workload to a Government agency should 
Pay as nearly as practical the cost of the 
service. 

I am here referring to the workload im- 
posed by registration statements. The total 
volume of 2,000 statements expected in 1961 
may maintain or prolong the clearance 
period to 41 days. Last year, in addition 
to proxy statements, this work utilized about 
80 percent of the time of the Division of 
Corporation Finance. Six years ago, after 
congressional request, the Commission at- 
tempted to estimate the cost of processing 
such statements under the Securities Act of 
1933. If such an approximation can cur- 
rently be made, it is my proposal to raise the 
fee under section 6(b) of the act to a point 
where it may more equitable pay for the 
cost of issuers’ statements. 

Likewise, it must be recognized that ap- 
plications for registration and inspections 
of exchanges and broker-dealers cause a sub- 
stantial workload to the Commission. Some 
years ago the SEC suggested that section 
31 of the Exchange Act of 1934 have in- 
creased fees charged exchanges, from 2 to 
5 cents. In practice these are passed on to 
the customer who benefits from the ex- 
change’s service and from SEC supervision. 
In addition, the resulting bill would im- 
pose for the first time the same fee for sales 
upon a group which has never directly paid 
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a fee under the securities acts, the over-the- 
counter brokers and dealers. 

The Commission has estimated that should 
the bill have been enacted in fiscal 1960, it 
would increase the receipt from exchanges 
by $1,600,000 and bring in $1 million from 
broker-dealers. This would have increased 
the percent of fees collected to total obliga- 
tions from some 30 percent to 65 percent in 
fiscal 1960 and in fiscal 1961, 62 percent. 

These estimates do not consider what 
would be collected if the fees for issuers un- 
der the 1933 act were raised. I hope that 
such an increase would more nearly approxi- 
mate the operating cost of the Commission. 

To impose higher fees upon the industry 
for the enlarged workload would be unfair 
without results on its behalf. Though the 
fees go into the general Treasury, I pledge 
myself to obtaining as much of these sums as 
possible returned to the Commission in ap- 
propriations. 

The bill raising fees for exchanges and im- 
posing them on broker-dealers was passed 
by the Senate in 1957. Similar bills have 
been introduced in the 86th Congress, H.R. 
6294 and S. 737. Although the House has 
never voted on such a bill, the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee an- 
nounced hearings on H.R. 6294 for May 3, 
since postponed. To my knowledge, there 
has never been a bill introduced raising the 
fees under the 1933 act. Although the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Securities did not have 
hearings last June on S. 737, the exchange 
and broker fee bill, it will be pending before 
us when the subcommittee holds its execu- 
tive sessions. 

It is my expectation, then, that from these 
varied proposals I will be able to confirm 
some legislation, “1960.” 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires to address the Sen- 
ate at this time, I move that the Senate 
stand adjourned, under the previous or- 
der. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, to 
Monday, May 23, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 19, 1960: 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following for permanent appoint- 
ments to the grades indicated in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, subject to qualifica- 
tions provided by law. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Ray M. Sundean Morton EK. Meiers 
Lawrence 8S. Brown Robert M. Davidson 
Karl R. Anderson Ray E. Moses 
George M. Poor Pat T. Redden 
James A. Ten Eyck Douglas J. Wilcox 
Gordon N. Orr Frederick A. Ismond 
Charles K. Townsend Peter A. Martus 
Ronald L. Newsom Donald R. Tibbit 
Donald W. Moncevicz Charles G. Elliott 
Doyle D. Harper Gerald C. Saladin 
Will Connell Donald C. McIntosh 
Richard L. Hess Michael L, Olivier 


To be ensigns 


William D. O’Neill 

Archibald J. Patrick 

William G. Proffitt, Jr. 

E. Douglas Schwantes, 
Jr. 


James Collins 
William A. Drohan 
Douglas O. Farrand 
Richard Hull 
Bernard F. Karwisch 


Thomas E. Krakowski Robert H. Seay 
Henry A. Mathis, Jr. 
George A. Maul 
Park A. Nelson 


Charles D. Strawman 
R. Lawrence Swanson 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Carl E. Burrows, Trinity Method- 
ist Church, Fort Ashby, W. Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord is faithful in all His words, 
and gracious in all His deeds. (Psalm 
145: 13.) 

Almighty God, who art wondrous in 
power and glory, who stretched forth 
Thy hand and shaped the heavens and 
the earth: We are not worthy of the 
least of Thy blessings. Forgive us for 
sinning against Thee and grieving Thy 
spirit. Save us, O Lord, from selfishness 
and pride, that we will be enabled to 
serve our fellow man and give glory 
to Thee. 

We give thanks to Thee for the beauty 
of another day, for the blessings of life, 
and for Thy kind providence to the chil- 
dren of men. Help us to be more aware 
of Thy revelations to us and lead us to 
glorify Thee in Christian living. 

We pray this in the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tomorrow night to file a report on the 
bill H.R. 12261. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





PUBLIC WORES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1961 


CANNON. Mr. 


on Appropriations have until midnight 
Friday to file a privileged report on the 
public works appropriation bill for 1961. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





MINORITY VIEWS ON H.R. 12261 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture may have until midnight tomorrow 
to file minority views on H.R. 12261. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the House a 
very significant observance next Sun- 
day, May 22, which has been designated 
as Rural Life Sunday. This fifth Sun- 
day after Easter has traditionally been 
set aside to emphasize spiritual values in 
rural living. Not only churches but 
other rural institutions, organizations, 
and agencies concerned with the im- 
provement of rural life participate in 
this observance. 

It is fitting that the people of the Na- 
tion should set aside this day to ask 
God’s blessing on rural life, its resources, 
its land, and its people. Rapid changes 
are taking place in the rural community, 
and Rural Life Sunday should be a day 
of reflection and inventory of our basic 
values leading to better understanding 
of the present day community and closer 
relationships and coordination among 
organizations serving our rural] commu- 
nity. It is always easy in a period of 
rapid change to lose sight of these basic 
values, and the observance of Rural Life 
Sunday on May 22 should be a reminder 
of our past heritage and future under- 
standing of both the benefits and prob- 
lems of rural living. 





NECESSITY FOR MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
there is still one who doubts the necessity 
for a mutual security program, let him 
reflect on the events of the last few 
days at Paris. 

After months of preparation, in the 
expectation that the two Presidents and 
the two Premiers would at least come to 
grips with the causes of the world’s ten- 
sions, the meeting broke up without a 
glance at the agenda. 

To all intents and purposes, the meet- 
ing was over 3 hours after it started. 

The only subject of discussion was a 
demand that the President of the United 
States apologize to the Russian people 
for authorizing an act of unarmed recon- 
naissance against a regime which be- 
lieves that war is necessary to revolu- 
tion, and that revolution is necessary to 
the ultimate Communist victory. 

I am glad that our President did not 
apologize for an act necessary to free 
world safety, and that he displayed—not 
wrath—but forbearance. 

I am proud also to note that our coun- 
try has closed ranks behind the Presi- 
dent to support him in his actions and 
utterances. 

It is to be hoped that this whole dis- 
appointing affair—if it served no other 
purpose—proved the ability of the free 
world to stand resolute and unafraid 


against yet another attempt to b it 
into submission. . ~ 
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This solidarity is essential to our U.S. 
defense posture, to our whole strategy. 
The key to our containment of commu- 
nism is mutuality of effort; we act in 
concert with our allies, and we comple- 
ment each other. 

The mutual security program, in its 
many facets, permits us to project our 
force nearer to the borders of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

The military assistance program pro- 
vides our allies with modern weapons 
and the skills to operate and maintain 
them. It enables them to behave with an 
assurance not otherwise possible, for the 
cost of modern arms is simply beyond 
the means of some countries. 

Those countries which can support 
modern-day forces do so; those which 
cannot, and which also value human 
freedom and dignity, require assistance 
from us. 

It is money well spent. Proportion- 
ally, we get more defense per dollar be- 
cause Of lower costs and pay scales, 
among other things. The alternative is 
to maintain more U.S. forces abroad at 
higher cost and with a greater drain on 
our dollar reserves. 

But the more important consideration 
is how our allies will view any curtail- 
ment at this time. The most compelling 
reason is the requirement to show our 
allies, some under the very shadow of 
the Russian bear, that we value their 
friendship, and it is our intention to 
make every reasonable and honorable ef- 
fort to maintain it. 





LEWIS DESCHLER, PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no person who plays a more im- 
portant part in the consideration and 
deliberations of this body than our dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian who is high- 
ly respected by all Members and whose 
service to the House of Representatives 
has been a dedicated service throughout 
the years and has been outstanding in 
its nature. We were all grieved a few 
weeks ago when we heard of his sudden 
illness, and I know I speak the sentiments 
of all of my colleagues when I say we are 
so thankful and so happy that he is back 
with us again, our friend, Lew Deschler. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH, FISCAL YEAR 
1961 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the passage of the bill (H.R. 
12232) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer their 
names: 


[Roll No. 98] 
Albert Durham Miller, 
Alexander Edmondson George P. 
Bailey Elliott, Ala. Mitchell 
Baring Fogarty Morris, Okla. 
Barry Forand Powell 
Blitch Fountain Preston 
Bonner Gavin Rains 
Brewster Green, Oreg. Rooney 
Brown, Mo. Gubser Santangelo 
Buckley Hébert Scott 
Burdick Johnson, Colo. Short 
Byrnes, Wis Kasem Taylor 
Cc n Kilburn Udall 
Celler Kitchin Walter 
Chelf Laird Williams 
Cooley Landrum Wolf 
Davis, Tenn McMillan Wright 
Dawson Martin 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill, H.R. 12232. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 
1961 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana submitted 

a conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 10809) to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, 
construction and equipment, and for 
other purposes. 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, MD. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I cal 
up House Resolution 488 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2331) to establish the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal National Historical Park and to pro- 
vide for the administration and maintenance 
of a parkway, in the State of Maryland, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


4 AEN 
regs ity 
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the bill shall be read for amendments under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 
MATS VERSUS COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, various 
committees of the Congress have been 
concerning themselves in recent weeks 
with the problems being faced by the 
Military Air Transport Service. Judging 
from some of the things I have been 
hearing lately I think these committees 
might well concern themselves with our 
privately owned, certificated, and sched- 
uled internationa! airlines who find that 
MATS has become their biggest competi- 
tor, notwithstanding the rapid strides 
being made by Government-owned and 
wholly subsidized foreign-flag carriers. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call at- 
tention to a recent book written by Mr. 
Temple Fielding, entitled ‘Fielding’s 
Travel Guide to Europe.” Mr. Fielding 
is to travel what the late Duncan Hines 
was to food and this book which is sell- 
ing for $5.95 is certain to be high on the 
priority list of Americans who will be 
traveling abroad this year. 

Of particular note, Mr. Speaker, is this 
paragraph contained in the Fielding 
book: 


Tip: If everything is sold out and your 
mission is very urgent, ask the American 
consulate or Embassy about getting in touch 
with MATS (Military Air Transport Service). 
This successor to the Air Transport Com- 
mand, like so many Government bureauc- 
racies, has ded unchecked to the 
point where it is now the world’s largest air- 
line—bigger than Pan American and TWA 
put together. Since you've long been paying 
your share of this monstrous taxpayers’ bur- 
den which steals such a colossal amount of 
traffic from the legitimate commercial car- 
riers, you might as well try to cash in on its 
extremely low fares if the excuse comes up. 
Nonofficial civilians accepted on emergency 
basis only; U.S. military planes and pilots, 
with daily schedules to almost every corner 
of Europe. 


Mr. Speaker, if there was any doubt 
that the Military Air Transport Service 
has become the Frankensteinian monster 
of the Department of Defense, Mr. Field- 
ing’s article removes it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 488 provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 2331, to establish the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park and to provide for the 
administration and maintenance of a 
parkway, and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides for an open rule with 
2 hours of general debate. 

ELR. 2331 would establish the C. & O. 
Canal National Historical Park in the 
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State of Maryland. The park will com- 
prise about 15,000 acres, of which about 
4,800 acres are now in Federal owner- 
ship; hence, the bill would authorize the 
purchasing of some 10,000 additional 
acres extending some 165 miles along 
the Potomac River from just above 
Great Falls to Cumberland. It will also 
include a 25-mile scenic parkway from 
Maryland’s Route 51 near Paw Paw, W. 
Va., to the existing Long Ridge Road 
near Woodmont, Md. 

The park is to be so administered, un- 
der the laws generally applicable to the 
national park system, as to preserve its 
historic, scenic, and recreational values 
and features. However, under an 
amendment recommended by the com- 
mittee, lands within the park are to be 
available for public nonpark uses when 
such uses are found, in consideration of 
the public interest, to be of greater pub- 
lic necessity than park or parkway uses 
and are authorized under an act of Con- 
gress. 

The park and parkway, if developed 
and administered as contemplated by 
the committee, promises to realize more 
enduring human values and serve far 
more people than would ever have been 
Possible when the canal was used as a 
commercial waterway or than is possible 
under existing law. 

About 18.5 million people live within 
150 miles of the canal area. These in- 
clude the people of Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
seven-eighths of the population of 
Pennsylvania, two-fifths of that in West 
Virginia, and smaller percentages of the 
populations of New Jersey and Ohio. 

The old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
affords a glimpse into history. It is also 
an important recreational site for tens 
of thousands of persons yearly from all 
the States of the Union. Its place in 
national history, its location close to the 
Nation’s Capital, and its unique charac- 
ter clearly give it a national significance. 

Situated along the banks of the Poto- 
mac, for a distance of some 185 miles 
from Washington to Cumberland, Md., 
the canal and towpath form one of the 
most scenic and picturesque riverside 
trails in the country. The canal itself is 
generally in a better state of preserva- 
tion than the other large canals of the 
era during which they were built and 
used commercially. 

The National Park Service is now in 
the process of formulating a master plan 
for the area that would be included 
within the park and parkway contem- 
plated by H.R. 2331. Generally the plan 
will provide for facilities to interpret the 
historic features and natural history of 
the area, a museum, and trailside ex- 
hibits. Provision will be made for access 
and parking, camping, picnicking, hiking, 
boating, and fishing. 

Land acquisitions will be required in 
accordance with the master plan and 
within the limitations of the act, to pro- 
vide access routes and sites for facilities. 
Where the canal right-of-way is narrow, 
there is a need for scenic buffer areas. 
Such acquisitions are not possible under 
existing authorizations for the protec- 
tion, maintenance, and improvement of 
the canal. 
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Estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior indicate that the 
costs of establishing, administering, 
maintaining, and protecting the park 
and parkway during the first 5 years of 
its existence would total $8,550,000. The 
aggregate costs of the additional land 
acquisition and development are esti- 
mated at $12 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there is contro- 
versy over this proposed legislation, but 
I urge the adoption of the rule; and I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
plained, this rule makes in order, under 
2 hours of general debate, consideration 
of the bill, H.R. 2331, which, to say the 
least, is a very, very, very controversial 
measure. I opposed, as did some others, 
the granting of a rule by the Com- 
mittee on Rules on this bill because, in 
my opinion, it is one of the most waste- 
ful and unneeded proposals that has 
been brought before the Committee on 
Rules in the many years I have been a 
member of it. And I say that without 
any animosity toward the author of the 
legislation for whom I have a great per- 
sonal affection and whom, of course, I 
cannot blame for wanting this bill which 
would provide a park anywhere—I do 
not know—from 50 to 100 feet wide and 
from 165 to 185 miles long through the 
very heart or center of his district. 

This bill, as I recall it, and I am speak- 
ing a great deal from memory—for we 
have had some other problems in the 
Committee on Rules in the last few days, 
which have occupied my time—this bill 
provides not only for the use of some 
4,800 acres of land the Government al- 
ready owns between Washington and 
Point of Rocks in Maryland, which 
should be sufficiently large to give a 
proper recreational area for use of the 
people of Washington, and especially the 
younger folks who may want to drive 
out into that park for different and vari- 
ous reasons. But in addition to the use 
of that 4,800 aeres of land, and I have 
no objection to the use of that particular 
land for park purposes, this bill would 
provide that the Government shall pur- 
chase over 10,000 additional acres to add 
to this proposed new park. The first 
cost would be anywhere—as they esti- 
mate the figures—from $8 million to 
$12 million. Butif you will read the bill 
carefully, or study the report, you will 
note it also provides for the construction 
of a scenic highway of some 25 or 30 
miles in length, out in the mountains 
where I am told by people who reside in 
that area, you could not possibly build 
that sort of parkway or special highway, 
double lane or triple lane or q 
lane, I suppose, with a median strip in 
the center, for anything less than $1 
million a mile. Of course, I am also in- 
formed, and I have the letters from peo- 
ple in the area who are protesting 
against it and people who know that 
country and live in it, where they have 
all sorts of mountain wilderness, if you 
please, to seek recreation, and a river in 
which to go fishing, that the real pur- 
pose behind this bill, once it is passed, to 
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not only add all this 10,000 acres addi- 
tional land, and, build these access high- 
ways from Federal Route 40, and other 
public roads, but to also build a complete 
new highway, a new boulevard, or a new 
parkway, perhaps by extension of the 
George Washington Parkway we now 
have running as far as Great Falls or ap- 
proximately so clear through to Cum- 
perland, Md. Now I drive Feceral Route 
No. 40 to Ohio along the old canal which 
is empty in many spots, and filled with 
water in some places, and lies between 
the Western Maryland Railroad tracks 
and Route 40—the old National Road. 
The canal is very narrow and of not much 
use for parkway construction. 

I know some of our friends on the 
Supreme Court love to walk up and 
down that old towpath along the canal. 
But in my opinion, when you take into 
consideration the serious _ situation 
throughout the world, and the fiscal sit- 
uation here at home; and when we have 
all sorts of appeals to expend public 
moneys on every kind of program the 
mind of man can conceive, to go ahead 
and do this thing now along this canal 
which has been there, and available for 
hikes, for the people who wish to go along 
it, for more than 125 years and will be 
there for a long, long time to come, it is 
simply wrong to even consider legislation 
of this type at this time. After all, 
unless conditions change a great deal, we 
will have to go out and borrow the money 
to meet the cost of acquiring this land 
and building these access roads and the 
other roads which will be needed if we 
establish this new national park. In 
my opinion, this is not a piece of legis- 
lation we should deal with. I have no 
objection, if we want to designate as a 
national park the 4,800 acres of land the 
Government now owns. That is in it- 
self a large amount of land. That is 
nearly 8 square miles of land that can 
used for recreational purposes. But 
out and buy 10,000 more acres of 
and then take over the canal area 
some 165 miles beyond the end of 
present Washington Parkway, so we 
will have, as I said a moment ago, a pub- 
lic park 50 or 100 feet wide in many 
instances, 165 miles long, and to say it 
is needed for recreation, when the peo- 
ple—and I have the letters here to show 
it—who live out there say they do not 
want it and do not need it, and that 
they have all the recreational areas they 
want, I think this is simply a waste of 
public money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
Tule goes through and we appropriate 
the money, are we likely to be prepared 
to vote for raises for postal employees 
and for Federal education and for for- 
eign aid? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me answer 
the gentleman by saying that I have 
consistently voted for economy and effi- 
ciency in the conduct of our public busi- 
hess, but in my opinion there are a great 
many places where we can spend this 
amount of money more wisely than we 
cam through the passage of a bill such 
&s this for a narrow parkway 165 or 185 
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miles long, one just as narrow as it can 
be, and then buy extra land to add to 
it. Then, of course, later on, if this 
legislation is approved and becomes law, 
they will be back here soon asking for 
multiple millions of dollars to build a 
gigantic parkway, and multiple roads, 
through that area, and through those 
mountains. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
further. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
a very distinct recollection that when we 
had WPA along all the streams they 
built pathways, stone-lined, some with 
cobblestones along the outside so as to 
make it easy for the fishermen. Is there 
anything in this bill to protect the rights 
and interests of fishermen along the 
Potomac? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You already 
have those along the river and the canal, 
to be enjoyed by you, by the people of 
the country, and some Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not 
together, not together. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. [If this bill is 
enacted into law you can still go for 
strolls along the canal. The spenders 
are only asking for $8,500,000 now, but 
nobody knows how many millions they 
will ultimately ask. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Dowr. 
along the Rappahannock we cannot 
even get to the water because the peo- 
ple have acquired the land there in such 
a way as to make it almost impossible 
from Fredericksburg down. 

Mr. BROWN of Chio. There is noth- 
ing to keep you from now walking along 
the C. & O. Canal right-of-way or tow- 
paths, if you want to, except the many 
gaps you may find in it. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, 
I hope this rule is not adopted, and cer- 
tainly I hope this bill is never approved 
by the House or enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been here 24 years but I seldom take 
the floor of the House unless it is some- 
thing I have to appropriate for. If this 
bill ever passes, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will be called upon to appropriate 
money for it. That is why I take the 
floor at this time. ‘ 

The title of the bill reads ““To establish 
the Chesapeake and Ohio National His- 
torical Park,” and the bill states it is for 
the “purpose of preserving and inter- 
preting certain property in the State of 
Maryland for the benefit and inspiration 
of the people” of the other 49 States. 
What generosity on the part of the State. 
of Maryland. She wants to share this 
with the other 49 States. Usually when 
a State has something of interest within 
its borders it sets up its own park to 
exploit it for its own purposes. 

They talk of this being an historic 
canal. Let me tell you what an historic 
canal really is. In the district I repre- 
sent we had a canal 125 or 130 years ago 


Yes; I yield 
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before the day of the railroads. It served 
Youngstown, Canton, Akron, and Cleve- 
land along the Mahoning River that 
curved around into the Cuyahoga River. 
Two youngsters drove a mule along 
that canal. Those two youngsters went 
into the Civil War and afterward be- 
came famous. One became a general 
and the other a major. They both rose 
high enough to serve in the National 
Congress and were elected to the district 
I represent. Time passed, and they went 
even higher, being elected to the Presi- 
dency: Cleveland and Garfield. If you 
want a canal park for purely historical 
reasons go down there and build some- 
thing in Ohio where there is a canal 
with a real historical significance. But 
I would not presume to ask this Con- 
gress to build such a memorial to these 
two great men in Ohio. 

Just in Washington, D.C., and nearby 
Virginia and Maryland, the Federal 
Government already owns 42,000 acres 
of parks. It takes over 1,000 employees 
and over $2 million a year just to man- 
age the national parks in this area. 

The Park Service already has expendi- 
tures planned totaling over $160 million 
on over 50 projects in the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland. 
Suppose the folks back home knew that. 
They would certainly call us to account. 

Now we are being asked to authorize 
an expenditure of another $12 million 
for Maryland. Why this request is be- 
ing brought up now I do not know. We 
say that this is the greatest lawmaking 
body in the world. Yet 3 years ago we 
authorized a study of the Potomac River 
at a cost of $1.5 million, and we have 
appropriated $790,000 to date for that 
study, and another $400,000 is budgeted 
for next fiscal year. ‘The Corps of Engi- 
neers has filed its review report with 
the Appropriations Committee indicat- 
ing that 12 reservoirs will be needed in 
this area, involving 57,400 acres, to meet 
the estimated minimum water supply 
and pollution-abatement requirements. 
If we build these 12 dams and reser- 
voirs in this area, it will be the most 
scenic place in all of the United States. 
We should not be authorizing the pur- 
chase of another 10,00C acres of park- 
land in this area at the same time we are 
appropriating funds to survey the need 
for these reservoirs. The Corps of En- 
gineers is spending $1.5 million to make 
this study, and yet this bill would give 
the go-ahead to buy and develop 10,000 
additional acres of parks that will stand 
in the way of necessary development of 
the reservoirs for water storage. There 
has never been a major dam or reservoir 
built within a national park since the 
Park Service was created, in 1916. 

Mr. Speaker, there are billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of projects which we have 
authorized throughout the Nation, in- 
cluding parks, reclamation, flood control, 
and so forth, that we will never be able 
to afford to appropriate for in the fore- 
seeable future, and maybe never. Cer- 
tainly we should, at the most, add only 
the most urgent projects to this stag- 
gering group of authorizations. 

I inserted in yesterday's Record a re- 
port from the Wall Street Journal. In 
the steel industry in my district there 
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are some 66,000 employees. It is the 
fourth largest steel center in the world. 
But the Youngstown mills are only at 
45 percent capacity this week. So you 
can imagine there are thousands idle 
throughout the district. Steel mills for 
the Nation as a whole are only operating 
at 71.7 percent of capacity, so the whole 
Nation is down to the slowest pace in a 
non-strike-affected period since Decem- 
ber 1958. I am not blaming anybody. 
What the trouble is I do not know. 

We were told that in 1929 we were 
headed for the poor house. But there 
is one thing about that today: We are 
headed in the same direction, but we 
are going there in Cadillacs. We are al- 
ready spending over $100 million a year 
for recreation, including appropriations 
to the National Park Service, the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Corps of Engineers, et cetera. We are 
spending millions of dollars just for 
recreational planning and I have sup- 
ported these programs, but there is a 
limit as to what we can afford. We had 
better stop, look and listen, because as 
steel goes, so goes the Nation’s economy. 
When you see the fourth largest steel 
center in the world working only 45 per- 
cent of capacity, you had better stop, 
look and listen before we authorize non- 
essential projects like this which will 
cost the taxpayers $12 million. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube is on 
a short week. It has laid off several 
hundred workers in recent weeks. That 
is one of the biggest fabricating plants in 
the country. And yet we are in here 
today talking about buying 10,000 more 
a of park land for the State of Mary- 
and. 

I am for the canal. We already havea 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Park cover- 
ing 4,800 acres along the canal from 
here to Cumberland. We are now appro- 
priating money annually to manage, 
maintain, and improve this area. I am 
for it. But to go up in the hills and buy 
10,000 more acres at this time when we 
are studying the area for water storage 
and when our Federal budget is one of 
the highest in peacetime history, is just 
not justified in my opinion. 

Maryland is a State that has much 
pride. Our Lord created some points of 
scenic beauty, and I cannot see why it 
should not have enough pride to issue 
bonds and buy this land and develop the 
area. But instead here in Maryland, 
and I repeat—it is a nice gesture—try- 
ing to share with the other 49 States and 
let them all participate in the payment. 
I do not know whether you will defeat 
the rule or defeat the bill, but I would like 
to see something done, because I do not 
want to be turning it down next year in 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Fo.ey]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud to rise in support of my bill. I do 
not propose to take too much time, but 
I urge upon the Members of the House 
that the statements made by the previous 
speakers, in my humble judgment, in- 
dicate there is genuine merit in the bill 
and thus full consideration of the pro- 
posals contained in H.R. 2331 is amply 
justified. 
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As a starting point, I respectfully call 
your attention to certain statements 
made in the report filed by the Commit- 
tee on Interior, on page 2 thereof. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Park and Park- 
way, if developed and administered as con- 
templated by the committee, promises to 
realize more enduring human values and 
serve far more people than would ever have 
been possible when the canal was used as a 
commercial waterway or than is possible 
under existing law. No other proposal— 


And I emphasize this— 

No other proposal that has been before the 
committee in recent years for the establish- 
ment of a new unit of the national park 
system has offered more people of the coun- 
try such promise of an opportunity to ap- 
preciate a historical scene and at the same 
time to enjoy a natural setting of singular 
beauty. 


I am urging that this rule be granted. 
You have heard the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] say that he is not 
against the park. I do not believe I am 
amiss if I interpret that as meaning that 
he is not against making this a na- 
tional historical park, which does not cost 
1 cent of money. I urge upon you that 
statement as an argument for the rule. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] 
stated that he is not against the canal. 
In that connection, I want to emphasize, 
that we are talking now about, and this 
bill pertains solely to, Federal property, 
property that has been owned by our 
Federal Government since 1938. We are 
not considering property owned by the 
State of Maryland. 

I wish to present to the Members the 
fact that this is the last and only con- 
tinuous canal surviving from the 1820’s 
and 1830’s. We are not talking about a 
strip of land. We are talking about a 
very famous historical relic going back 
some 130 years. We are seeking to pre- 
serve by my bill, basically without any 
cost of money, this canal as a national 
historical relic, as a source, may I say 
to you, of inspiration to future genera- 
tions. 

These are some of the things we pro- 
pose to present to you upon considera- 
tion of the merits after approval of the 
rule. 

Twelve years ago this Congress au- 
thorized a study of the use of the C. & O. 
Canal, and the results of this study are 
contained in House Document 687, 81st 
Congress, 2d session, filed on August 
16, 1950; and in 1956, 1957, and again 
in 1958 the Congress, both the House 
and the Senate, considered proposals 
for the development of the C. & O. 
Canal as a national historical park. I 
wish to call attention of the Members of 
the House to the fact that in July of 
1957, just about 3 years ago, this par- 
ticular measure now before the House 
for consideration passed the Senate. I 
emphasize that this bill passed the other 
a in July of 1957 without a dissenting 
vote. 

H.R. 2331 provides for the establish- 
ment of a national historical park. 
There are now eight historical parks. 
They are Colonial National Historical 
Park, Yorktown, Va.; Appomattox 
Courthouse National Historical Park, 
Appomattox, Va.; Cumberland Gap Na- 
tional Historical Park, border of Vir- 
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ginia and Kentucky; Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, Philadelphia, Pa; 
Morristown National Historical Park, 
Morristown, Pa.; Chalmette Nationa) 
Historical Park, New Orleans, La.; Sara- 
toga National Historical Park, Saratoga, 
N.Y.; Abraham Lincoln National Histori- 
cal Park, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

The C. & O. Canal is steeped in the his- 
tory of the westward development of our 
country. To appreciate its historica] 
status, one should recall that only the 
Erie Canal in New York State, connecting 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River, was 
on the same grand construction scale. 
The historic purpose of the C. & O. Cana] 
can only properly be determined by re- 
viewing the expressed thoughts of the 
dreamers, designers, and developers of 
the canal. 

In 1770 Benjamin Franklin was one 
of the promoters of a new settlement in 
the area beyond the Ohio River. He ad- 
vertised in London for colonizers and 
pointed out the access way through the 
mountains by way of the Potomac River. 

In 1784 Gen. George Washington was 
the founder of a canal corporation to 
build a canal along the Virginia Potomac 
River banks. The canal was built to the 
vicinity of Great Falls by 1802. In over 
36 years the Potomac Co. expended 
$725,000 on canal construction. 

President Washington wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson the following: 

All the world is becoming commercial 
* * * Nature has declared in favor of the 
Potomac and through the channel offers 
into our lap the whole commerce of the 
Western World * * * the ways are prepar- 
ing and the roads will be made easy through 
the channels of the Potomac. 


By 1820 George Washington’s original 
corporation had become exhausted and 
ended operations. But his westward 
dream remained fresh and vital. On 
Washington’s birthday, February 22, 
1823, the Potomac Canal Co. was char- 
tered by the Virginia General Assembly, 
as a successor of the original corporation 
to continue building the canal westward. 

The need and importance of the canal 
project was emphasized by President 
James Monroe in his message to Con- 
gress on December 3, 1823. 

Many patriotic and enlightened citizens, 
who have made the subject an object of par- 
ticular investigation, have suggested an im- 
provement of still greater importance. They 
are of the opinion that the waters of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio may be connected to- 
gether by one continuous canal, and at an 
expense far short of the value and impor- 
tance of the object to be attained. If this 
could be accomplished, it is impossible to 
calculate the beneficial consequences which 
would result from it. A great portion of the 
produce of the very fertile country through 
which it would pass, would find a market 
through that channel. Troops might be 
moved with great facility in war, with can- 
non, and every munition, and in either di- 
rection. Connecting the Atlantic with the 
western country, in a line passing through 
the seat of the National Government it 
would contribute essentially to strengthen 
the bond of union itself. 


A few weeks following President Mon- 
roe’s declaration of support for the 
canal, the Virginia General Assembly on 
January 27, 1824, adopted an act in- 
corporating the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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Co., as a successor to the Potomac 
Canal Co. The enabling act was in the 
nature of an interstate compact with 
Maryland. The Maryland General As- 
sembly on January 31, 1825, approved 
the compact to build the C. & O. Canal. 
Within weeks the Congress gave its con- 
sent to the compact by an act approved 
py President Monroe on March 3, 1825. 
The Federal act of consent appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Wednes- 
day, May 11, 1960. 

The Potomac Canal Co., original suc- 
cessor of George Washington’s canal 
corporation, assented to the interstate 
compact on May 16, 1825. It thereby 
surrendered all its rights to build the 
canal and transferred its property to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. 

The basic plan of the new canal com- 
pany was to connect by one continued 
canal the tidewater of the Potomac 
River with the steamboat navigation of 
the Ohio River and the southern shore 
of Lake Erie. The canal was to be in 
two divisions, the eastern section from 
the District of Columbia to Cumberland, 
Md., and western section from that 
terminal point to Pittsburgh. 

When the Pennsylvania Legislature 
affirmed the interstate compact in 1826, 
it did so only on the condition that the 
canal “shall be extended to and termi- 
nate at Pittsburgh.” This plan was ap- 
proved by President John Quincy Adams 
in his message to Congress on December 
7, 1826. 

As soon as the Congress consented to 
the compact in early 1825, the Select 
Committee on Roads and Canals of the 
House of Representatives began an ex- 
haustive study of the feasibility of the 
canal, the need and practical use for 
same, as well as the estimated cost of the 
facility. On January 30, 1827, the 2d 
session of the 19th Congress, the com- 
mittee filed its report, No. 90, a 122-page 
document with exhibits and appendix. 

The report is a major source of his- 
torical data on the C. & O. Canal. 
Throughout the report, the committee 
repeatedly refers to the project as, “this 
great work,” “this great undertaking,” 
“this great national work of unrivaled 
local as well as national utility,” and 
constructing the canal would be to the 
“permanent advantage, security and 
honor of the entire Union.” 

The committee was seeking House ap- 
proval of its recommendation that the 
Federal Government subscribe to 25,000 
shares of canal company stock. Such 
subscription was to be made in five an- 
nual installments of $500,000 each for a 
total investment of $2,500,000. The 
Federal funds were to be limited for use 
only on the eastern section of the canal. 

rmore, the Congress required that 
the canal be constructed to “dimensions 
adapted to future and permanent na- 
tional use, to make it subserve purposes 
of great and lasting public utility rather 
than of immediate profit.” 

The important national purpose of the 
C. & O. Canal is described by the com- 
mittee at page 7 of Report 90 as follows: 

The subscription here invited and which 
the committee recommended, is to a work 
yet to be begun, but which, if successful, and 
of that no rational doubt any longer exists, 
if adequate funds for its execution be sup- 
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plied, will supersede a navigation not only 
obstructed, but at all times dangerous, and 
@ portage of many miles, over numerous 
rugged and lofty mountains, separating a 
population of two million souls from the 
residue of the same people, who are destined 
to multiply with a rapidity unexampled but 
among themselves, on both sides of the great 
barrier to their friendly intercourse which 
this canal is designed to surmount. 

The committee did not unanimously con- 
cur in recommending this subscription, 
without duly considering every other mode 
of accomplishing a work, as essential, in 
peace, to the permanent Union and com- 
mercial prosperity of the Eastern and West- 
ern States, as in war, to their common de- 
fense and safety. 


At the time of the committee’s report, 
there were 24 States in the Union. The 
1820 population of the continental 
United States was 9,638,453. This in- 
creased to 12,866,020 in 1830, of which 
the rural population was 11,738,773. In 
that same year of 1830 there were 23 
miles of railroad track in the United 
States. Sailing merchant vessels, in- 
cluding cana] boats and barges, in 1830, 
amounted to total documented gross 
tons of 1,127,304. In 1828 when the 
Cc. & O. Canal construction started, sail- 
ing vessels were of 1,701,474 gross tons. 

By 1924, when the C. & O. Canal closed 
operation, railroad trackage in the 
United States had reached 415,028 miles. 
Sailing vessels in the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine in 1924 were of 1,184,867 gross tons. 
However, canal boats and barges in 1924 
separately had a gross tonnage of 1,240,- 
347. By 1945 sailing vessels were only 
of 114,725 tons but canal boats and 
barges had grown to 2,451,566 tons. 

These facts are of historic and timely 
interest since the use of canalboats has 
steadily increased in commercial trans- 
portation since 1876. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park is a fitting monument as the last 
survivor of the grand scale canal build- 
ing era of our history. 

The members of the Select Commit- 
tee on Roads and Canals in 1827 proved 
themselves men of vision. In pages 11 
and 12 of Report No. 90, they stated: 

In founding a durable work, its remote as 
well as proximate benefits are to be regarded, 
and what scale of measurement can de- 
termine the future extent of the popula- 
tion, wealth, and consequent consumption 
of the District of Columbia, if it shall be- 
come, as its great founders confidently 
anticipated, the emporium of the West. 

A work calculated to perpetuate to the 
American people, and their latest posterity, 
the blessings of peace, freedom, and inde- 
pendence; objects which in themselves, can 
have no limit to their values; because, with- 
out them all other advantages, public or 
private, national or individual, are pre- 
carious and fleeting: The expediency of pro- 
viding for objects of such magnitude can be 
bounded only by the extent of the public 
resources. 

And no provision, among the many in- 
ternal improvements which solicit the favor- 
able counterance and pecuniary aid of the 
Federal Government can surpass, in this 
tendency, the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 


It is clear that in the minds of com- 
mittee members the construction of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was of his- 
toric, in fact heroic stature in dimension 
and importance. It was infused 
throughout with promoting the national 
interest. The committee report, how- 
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ever, is specific in defining the advan- 
tages of the canal to State and local in- 
terests. At page 13, the following high- 
ly descriptive language is used in this 
regard: 

No State of this Union; not one of its 
many markets; no branch of its industry, 
whether it speed the plough or spread the 
sail, or ply, at home, the shuttle or the 
hammer; whether its activity be exerted on 
land or the sea, to the North or South, the 
East or West, is without an interest in the 
accomplishment of this national work. 


The Congress has been vitally inter- 
ested in the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
since that first comprehensive report of 
January 30, 1827, 133 years ago. Be- 
tween the 18th and 25th Congresses, a 
period of 16 years, a total of 52 com- 
mittee reports and Executive communi- 
cations specifically pertaining to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal were filed. 

On December 16, 1913, a report by the 
district engineer to the Secretary of 
War—House Document No. 893, 63d 
Congress, 2d session—estimated the to- 
tal indebtedness of the canal at $27,- 
166,604.69. The bonded indebtedness 
was $1,959,500 and State liens made up 
the balance. The cost of initial con- 
struction, major repairs, improvements, 
and interest on the company’s indebted- 
ness, thus totaled about $27 million. Of 
this amount, the United States and the 
District of Columbia provided $2 mil- 
lion. 

The historic economic difficulties of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co. have 
filled the records of law courts and 
newspaper files. For on July 4, 1828, 
when the first spade was turned on the 
canal by President John Quincy Adams, 
the first spike on the B. & O. Railroad 
track was driven at Baltimore by 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. A marathon economic 
conflict between the canal and the rail- 
road had started. By February 19, 1830, 
the House Committee on Internal Im- 
provements reported that it was a quan- 
dary as to which means of transporta- 
tion, the canal or the railroad should 
cross the mountain at Cumberland, Md. 
Its historic hesitation and wonder are 
expressed as follows: 

The committee have had their attention 
drawn to the conflict which exists between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co. and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co.; the course. 
however, which they have adopted, super- 
sedes the necessity of explaining this dis- 
agreement. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, that the contemplated highway over 
the Allegany mountains will need the as- 
sistance of the National Government; but 
they cannot perceive any public induce- 
ments to aid both a canal and a railroad. 
The committee have reflected much on the 
interesting question, now in agitation in 
England and this country, namely, whether 
railroads are to be preferred to canals in 
ordinary cases, and on routes where there 
are no intermediate water communications, 
and they rejoice that the experiment is now 
about to be fairly made. 


The race between the C. & O. and the 
B. & O. began on the same day, July 4, 
1828. The railroad reached Cumber- 
land in 1842. ‘The canal was completed 
and opened to Cumberland on October 
10, 1850, 110 years ago. In the early 
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1900’s, the railroad bought the canal. 
On August 6, 1938, the B. & O. Railroad 
sold the canal to the U.S. Government 
for $2 million in settlement of a Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loan. Since 
1938 the Department of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, has had the canal 
within its jurisdiction. 

From 1938 through the 1959 fiscal 
year, expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for restoration and improve- 
ment of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
properties have been in the amount of 
$1,512,961. 

As previous speakers have described in 
full, H.R. 2331 creates a National His- 
torical Park of that 165-mile portion of 
the canal from Great Falls to Cumber- 
land. The acreage requested to enlarge 
the park area, mathematically is equiva- 
lent to a 500-foot additional additional 
strip of land area for the full 165 miles. 
The profile of the adjacent land is such 
that for 40 of the total miles, the adja- 
cent 500 feet is of the same level as the 
canal. The remaining 125 miles has, 
within 500 feet of the canal, elevations 
from about 25 feet to 200 feet in the 
mountainous areas. 

The bill also authorizes in section 2, 
for the establishment of a scenic park- 
way of approximately 25 miles in the 
mountainous western part of the canal 
area. The parkway would run for its 
whole course through the Maryland 
Green Ridge State Forest, adjacent to 
the Potomac River gorge. Construction 
of the parkway would not begin until 
Maryland had donated the 100 acres per 
mile required by Federal law. 

Careful consideration must at all times 
be given to the judicious use and de- 
velopment of federally owned lands. 
This principle applies equally to con- 
sideration of Federal funds on the fed- 
erally owned C. & O. Canal. A wise and 
prudent investment of such funds pur- 
suant to the authorization contained in 
H.R. 2331 would freely promote the pub- 
lic interest in my judgment. 

If doubts as to this exist among the 
Members, it would seem proper to 
hearken back to Report No. 90 of the 
House Select Committee on Roads and 
Canals. On January 30, 1827, at page 
17, our predecessors there stated in rec- 
ommending Federal subscription to 
Cc. & O. Canal Co. stock: 

Subscriptions to the structure of canals 
may be founded on loans, therefore, without 
affording to posterity cause to complain; 
since their benefit descends unimpaired with 
the debt they control, the cheap price of 
the countless blessings which they diffuse. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to conclude by 
saying there are three aspects contained 
in the bill H.R. 2331. One aspect costs 
nothing and would take the 165 miles of 
a national historic relic and make such 
property a national historical park. 
That costs nothing. If I understand 
both of the gentlemen from Ohio, they 
are not against that principle. We are 
seeking in another section of the bill to 
increase the present canal land area by 
10,000 acres. We are anxious to debate 
the need and justification of this pro- 
posed enlargement and accordingly are 
requesting a rule. Finally, there is a 


third proposal to create a scenic park- 
way for 23 miles. We would like to 
present to the Members of the House the 
justification for that proposal. In light 
of the fact that thousands of dollars 
have been spent in studies of the use of 
this particular canal during the past 12 
years, and since $1,500,000 has been au- 
thorized and spent since 1938 for the 
development and maintenance of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, we are seek- 
ing to have this wonderful relic pre- 
served for all time by passage of 
H.R. 2331. 

I urge upon you the granting of the 
rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kir- 
wan] has spoken of the low production 
rate in steel. In 1957 we imported 1.1 
million tons of steel mill products. Last 
year, 1959, we imported 4.4 million tons. 
In 1957 we exported 5.2 million tons of 
steel mill products. Last year our ex- 
ports dropped to 1.5 million tons, a de- 
cline of 3.7 million tons in 2 years. 

Combined, these factors indicate that 
7 million tons of finished steel products 
were not produced in American mills, or 
by American labor. This is the equiva- 
lent of 10 million tons of steel ingots, or 
about 11 percent of our 1959 production. 

Had this steel been produced in this 
Nation, it would have provided employ- 
ment for 56,000 more people in the steel 
industry. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
to expedite the situation and to save 
time, I ask for a division. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Brown of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 34, noes 62. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 134, nays 227, not voting 71, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 99] 

YEAS—134 
Aspinall Church Gallagher 
Ayres Coad Garmatz 
Baldwin Coffin Gathings 
Barr Cohelan George 
Barrett Collier Giaimo 
Bass, N.H. Curtis, Mo. Gilbert 
Bass, Tenn. Daddario Granahan 
Bennett, Fla. Dent Gray 
Bentley Derwinski Green, Pa. 
Berry Diggs Gubser 
Blatnik Dingell Hagen 
Bolling Doyle Harmon 
Bowles Dulski Healey 
Brademas Evins Hechler 
Brooks, Tex. Fallon Hogan 
Broyhill Farbstein Holland 
Burke, Mass. Flynn Ikard 
Byrne, Pa. Foley Jarman 
Casey Friedel Johnson, Calif. 
Chenoweth Fulton Johnson, Md. 
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Johnson, Wis. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Keith 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kowalski 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGinley 
McSween 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matthews 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Alford 
Alger 
Allen 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Barden 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 


Bennett, Mich. 


Betts 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bosch 


Brooks, La. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Budge 
Burke, Ky. 
Burleson 
Cahill 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chiperfield 
Clark 


Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devine 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn, N.Y. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Elliott, Pa. 
Everett 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fisher 
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Morris, N. Mex. Roush 


Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 

Nix 

O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Il. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Neill 
Oliver 

Pfost 

Poage 

Porter 
Powell 

Price 


Quigley 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 


Rivers, Alaska 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Roosevelt 


NAYS—227 


Flood 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 


Frelinghuysen 


Gary 
Gavin 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Grant 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hays 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Irwin 
Jackson 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Kearns 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Knox 

Kyl 

Lafore 
Lane 
Langen 
Latta 
Levering 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McIntire 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 


Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Mason 
May 
Michel 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 


Rutherford 
Saund 
Saylor 
Shelley 
Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss, 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompeon, Tex, 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Ullman 
Vanik 
Wampler 
Watts 

Wier 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Zablocki 


Moore 
Moss 
Mumma 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Pucinski 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Ray 
Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
berts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rostenkowski 
St. George 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Selden 
Sikes 
Siler 


Simpson 
Smith, Calif. 
Spence 
Springer 
Steed 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wainwright 
Wallhauser 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Willis 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 


R™ 
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NOT VOTING—71 


Albert Fogarty Metcalf 
Alexander Forand Mitchell 
Anfuso Fountain Morris, Okla. 
Bailey Green, Oreg. Morrison 
Baker Hargis O’Brien, Il 
Baring Hébert Preston 
Barry Holifield Rooney 
Blitch Hull Santangelo 
Boggs Inouye Scott 
Bonner Johnson, Colo. Sheppard 
Brewster Judd Short 
Brown, Mo. Kasem Smith, Kans. 
Buckley Kastenmeier Smith, Va. 
Burdick Kee Staggers 
Byrnes, Wis. ‘Kelly Taylor 
Carnahan Kilburn Thomas 
Celler Kitchin Thompson, La. 
Chelf Laird Udall 
Cooley Landrum Walter 
Davis, Tenn Lankford Whitener 
Dawson Lennon Williams 
Durham McGovern Wright 
Edmondson Martin Zelenko 


Elliott, Ala. Meader 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. McGovern with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Kitchin with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr, Cooley with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 


Mr. FALLON, Mr. LESINSKI, and Mr. 
BURKE of Massachusetts changed their 
vote from “‘nay” to “‘yea.” 

Mr. GAVIN changed his vote from 
“vea”’ to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 





PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THIS WEEK AND FOR THE WEEK 
OF MAY 23 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the majority leader concern- 
ing the program for the rest of the day, 
the balance of this week, and the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are two 

bills I should like to dispose of today; 
H.R. 6851, authorizing the establishment 
of a national historic site at Bent’s Old 
Fort in Colorado which I understand the 
gentleman from Colorado will call up as 
the next order of business or after the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLs] 
has disposed of some matters. The other 
bill is H.R. 8226, to add certain lands to 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monu- 
ment in the State of Florida. 
_ if those two bills are disposed of as 
intended, we shall go over until Mon- 
day. It looks as though we ought to be 
able to dispose of those two bills today, 
as contemplated. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say that so 
— I know they can be disposed of 

y. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Notice I say, as 
contemplated. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Dis- 
trict Day, but I understand there is no 
business from the District of Columbia 
Committee. 

Then there is the public works appro- 
priation bill for 1961. 

On Tuesday, Kentucky and Florida 
have primaries. There will be two bills 
taken up on that day, H.R. 10572 per- 
taining to Agriculture, Forests, National 
Administration; and H.R. 11761, Farm- 
er’s Home Administration. 

Wednesday is Calendar Wednesday. 
Unless a rule is reported out, I under- 
stand Calendar Wednesday will be exer- 
cised in connection with the School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1960, H.R. 
10128. 

Mr. HALLECK. Might I inquire of 
the majority leader on that point, 
whether or not he intends to ask at 
this time to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday of next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. As I have 
said heretofore, if any Member, no mat- 
ter on what side, tells me that he would 
object to the request, I would not put 
that Member in the position to have to 
object. If any Member tells me they 
would like to exercise Calendar Wednes- 
day and would not want me to make 
a unanimous consent to dispense with 
that, I feel I owe it to that Member in 
view of the relationship of the majority 
leader with each and every Member of 
the House, always endeavoring to co- 
operate as much as possible, I would not 
make such a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. HALLECK. AsI understand it, as 
it is listed here, if a rule is not granted 
and if Calendar Wednesday is not dis- 
pensed with, it is the purpose to call up 
the School Construction Assistance Act 
on Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is in the dis- 
cretion of the proponents of the legisla- 
tion to do so. If a rule is reported out, 
I will program it for Wednesday. Again, 
in that connection, I would want to dis- 
cuss that further, but I will program it 
for Wednesday if a rule is reported out, 
so far as the legislative program for next 
week is concerned. 

The program for Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday is as follows: 

S. 2130, the bill relating to the pay- 
ment to the Government of Japan. I 
understand that relates to the Bonin Is- 
lands. 

H.R. 1157, relating to the development 
of the Ryukyu Islands. 

There are primaries in North Carolina 
on Saturday next, and I might say there 
is a State convention in North Carolina 
today. 

The reason I use the words “intended’”’ 
or “contemplated” is I had that in mind. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate that. 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
Memorial Day comes along on the fol- 
lowing Monday, can the majority leader 
give us any information as to what the 
situation might be here at that time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can assure the 
Members that with their cooperation, 
there will be no rollcalls on that day. 
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I do not want to commit myself as to 
adjourning over now, but my mind is 
open in that respect. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
is very fair as he always is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is always my 
purpose to give Members their day in 
court and if some of. the minor bills 
could be brought up and gotten out of 
the way, it will be very helpful to the 
Members because, as we all know, at the 
tail end of the session some of the bills 
are going to be lost. Yet, these bills are 
important to individual Members and I 
like to give all Members their day in 
court. Perhaps I may be overemphasiz- 
ing this, but to me it is a question of a 
very solemn trust and that is why 
Members can make their appointments 
and we will protect them on May 30. 
As I said, my mind is open about ad- 
journing over, yet if there are some bills 
that we might dispose of by taking ad- 
vantage of that legislative day, that 
might be done, but as I say, I do not 
commit myself to that at this time. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Subsequent to 
the above announcements, I have re- 
ceived the request to reassign the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill for 1961 
from Monday to Tuesday, which I have 
done. After consultation with the mi- 
nority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLEeck], and other inter- 
ested Members, the program for the week 
of May 23, 1960, is as follows: 

Monday: District Day—No business; 8S. 
2130, payment to Japan; H.R. 1157, de- 
velopment of Ryukyu Islands; H.R. 6851, 
Colorado, Bent’s Old Fort Historic Site; 
H.R. 8226, Florida, Castillo De San Mar- 
cos National Park. 

Tuesday: Kentucky and Florida have 
primaries; public works appropriation 
bill for 1961. 

Any rollcall votes on Monday or Tues- 
day will go over until Wednesday. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday: H.R. 10128, School Construc- 
tion Assistance Act of 1960; H.R. 10572, 
Agriculture, Forests, National Adminis- 
tration; H.R. 11761, Farmer’s Home Ad- 
ministration. 

North Carolina primary on Saturday. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. Conference reports may 
be brought up at any time. 





AMENDING SECTION 170 OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to take from the Speak- 

er’s desk the bill (H.R. 6779) to amend 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954—relating to the unlimited de- 
duction for charitable contributions for 
certain individuals—with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out all after “follow- 
ing:” over to and including “years.” in line 

9 on page 2 and insert: “ ‘For purposes of this 
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subparagraph, in the case of taxable years 
ending before January 1, 1961, within such 
10 preceding taxable years, if the sum of the 
charitable contributions and the income 
taxes paid during the taxable years in any 
period of two consecutive taxable years ex- 
ceeds 90 percent of the sum of the taxpayer’s 
taxable incomes (as so computed) for such 
two consecutive taxable years, and if the 
sum of the charitable contributions and the 
income tax so paid during each such con- 
secutive taxable year exceeds 75 percent of 
the taxpayer’s taxable income (as so com- 
puted) for such year, the 90 percent test 
shall be considered satisfied with respect to 
both such consecutive taxable years; but no 
taxable year shall be included in more than 
one period of two consecutive taxable years 
and not more than two periods of two con- 
secutive taxable years within such 10 pre- 
ceding taxable years shall be taken into 
account.’ ”’ 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “1959” and 
insert “‘1960”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, was this bill unani- 
mously reported from the committee? 

Mr. MILLS. This bill was unani- 
mously reported by the committee. It 
was passed last year. What we are con- 
sidering now are some amendments of 
the other body, which I must frankly 
admit tighten up the bill, as it passed 
the House, and tighten the application 
of it. They are entirely acceptable to 
those who are in favor of the bill and 
to the Treasury and to our staff insofar 
as the technicalities are concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under pres- 
ent law, an individual is entitled to an 
unlimited deduction for charitable con- 
tributions if, in the current year and in 
8 out of the 10 preceding years, he has 
given 90 percent of his income to charity 
or to the Federal Government in the 
form of income taxes. However, in cer- 
tain cases, taxpayers did not qualify for 
this unlimited charitable contributions 
deduction even though in 8 out of the last 
10 years more than 75 percent of their 
income went to charities or for taxes and 
even though the 90-percent test would 
have been met if it had been computed 
on the basis of the average charitable 
contributions and taxes paid in 2-year 
periods during the last 10 years. 

The House bill provided that the 90- 
percent test was to be considered as hav- 
ing been met for any 2 consecutive years 
in the 10-year period preceding the cur- 
rent year if the total of the charitable 
contributions and taxes for such 2-year 
period met the 90-percent test. However, 
in order to qualify under the House bill, 
the individual’s charitable contributions 
and taxes in each of the 2 years had to 
represent 75 percent of his taxable in- 
come and no one year could be included 
in more than one 2-year period. 
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As amended by the Senate, no more 
than two periods of 2 consecutive years 
may be taken into account in determin- 
ing whether the 90-percent test has been 
satisfied in 8 out of the 10 preceding 
years. The Senate also amended the 
House bill to provide that the period to 
which the bill applies and within which 
the averaging device may be employed is 
limited to the 10-year period ending be- 
fore January 1, 1961. Accordingly, un- 
der the bill as amended by the Senate, 
this averaging device will not become a 
permanent feature of the tax law. How- 
ever, it is permissible for taxpayers to 
qualify for the unlimited charitable con- 
tribution deduction in the current and 
future years by averaging income and 
contributions and taxes in years prior to 
January 1, 1961. Furthermore, although 
the bill applies to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1956, a taxpayer will 
be permitted to average two periods of 
2 consecutive years whether such 2-year 
period occurred prior to or after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, so long as those years come 
within the 10-year period ending before 
January 1, 1961. Finally, because of the 
passage of time since the bill was acted 
upon by the House, the Senate amended 
the effective date provision to provide 
that although the bill will continue to 
apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1956, no credit or refunds 
are to be paid as a result of this bill for 
any years beginning before January l, 
1960. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, existing 
law permits a charitable contribution de- 
duction to an individual up to 20 percent 
of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income. 
The limitation is 30 percent in the case 
of contributions to churches, schools, 
colleges, and hospitals. Existing law 
contains a provision for the deduction of 
unlimited charitable contributions un- 
der certain circumstances. In general, 
to be eligible for the unlimited deduction, 
a taxpayer must be able to establish that 
in the current taxable year and in 8 out 
of 10 preceding years he has given 90 
percent of his taxable income to charity 
or to the Federal Government in the 
form of income taxes. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 6779, 
pertains to this requirement involving a 
pattern of giving in 8 out of 10 years. 

The House bill provided that the 90- 
percent test was to be considered as met 
for any 2 consecutive years in the 10-year 
period preceding the taxable year if the 
total of the charitable contributions and 
taxes for the 2-year period met the 90- 
percent test. The House bill contained 
a further safeguard by requiring that in 
each of the 2 consecutive years the char- 
itable contributions and taxes had to 
represent 75 percent of the taxable in- 
come and no one year could be included 
in more than one 2-year period. 

The Senate in acting on this legisla- 
tion amended the bill as follows: First, 
only two periods of 2 consecutive years 
may be taken into account in qualifying; 
second, the applicable period in which 
the averaging device is available is lim- 
ited to the 10-year period ending before 
January 1, 1961; third, a clerical amend- 
ment clarifying the definition “taxable 
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income”; and fourth, amendment to the 
effective date provision so that no re- 
funds or credits are to be paid as a result 
of enactment of the bill for any years 
beginning before January 1, 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment these 
amendments approved by the Senate 
should be accepted by the House. 





AMENDING INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 RELATING TO CER- 
TAIN WEAPONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4029) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to eliminate the proration of the 
occupational tax on persons dealing in 
machineguns and certain other fire- 
arms, to reduce occupation and transfer 
taxes on certain weapons, to make the 
transferor and transferee jointly liable 
for the transfer tax on firearms, and to 
make certain changes in the definition of 
a firearm, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 5, line 2, strike out “1959” and insert 
1960”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House will recall, this 
bill amends the special excise tax pro- 
visions in the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to short-barreled firearms, ma- 
chineguns and the so-called any other 
weapon category. 

The Senate amendment merely 
changes the effective date with respect 
to the changes in the occupational tax 
rates from June 30, 1959, to June 30, 
1960, so as to make the application pros- 
pective. The bill passed the House 
unanimously last year, and the Senate 
amendment was necessitated simply by 
the passage of time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed version of H.R. 4029 amended the 
sections of the Internal Revenue Code 
which were developed from the National 
Firearms Act so as to facilitate control 
of weapons used for illegal purposes. In 
essence, the legislation seeks to make it 
more difficult for criminal elements in 
our society to obtain weapons. The 
Senate in acting on this bill included an 
amendment having to do with the ef- 
fective date of changes in the occupa- 
tional tax rates applicable to certain 
types of weapons covered in the bill 
This is a technical amendment made 
necessary by the passage of time since 
the bill was approved in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate that the 
House has acted to approve the Senate 
amendment. 


1960 


CREDITS AGAINST THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 6482) relating to the 
credits against the unemployment tax 
in the case of merged corporations, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 6 over to 
and including line 14 on page 2 and insert: 

“(d) Successor EMPLOYER.—Subject to the 
limits provided by subsection (c), if— 

“(1) an employer acquires during any cal- 
endar year substantially all the property used 
in a trade or business of another person, or 
used in a separate unit of a trade or busi- 
ness of such other person, and immediately 
after the acquisition employs in his trade or 
business one or more individuals who imme- 
diately prior to the acquisition were em- 
ployed in the trade or business of such other 

n, and 

“(2) such other person is not an employer 
for the calendar year in which the acquisi- 
tion takes place, 
then, for the calendar year in which the ac- 
quisition takes place, in addition to the 
credits allowed under subsection (a) and (b), 
such employer may credit against the tax 
imposed by section 3301 for such year an 
amount equal to the credits which (without 
regard to subsection (c)) would have been 
allowable to such other person under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) and this subsection for 
such year, if such other person had been 
an employer, with respect to remuneration 
subject to contributions under the unem- 
ployment compensation law of a State paid 
by such other person to the individual or 
individuals described in paragraph (1)"’. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act re- 
lating to the credits against the unemploy- 
ment tax in the case of certain successor 
employers.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the House will recall, under present 
law contributions made by employers to 
State unemployment funds may be 
claimed as a credit against the 3-percent 
Federal unemployment tax. Ordinarily, 
since wages paid by a predecessor em- 
ployer are deemed to be paid by a suc- 
cessor with respect to the calendar year 
in which the successor succeeded to the 
business, the successor employer is en- 
titled to a credit against its Federal 
unemployment tax for State unemploy- 
ment taxes paid by its predecessor. 
However, in some situations, although a 
predecessor has been considered an em- 
Ployer for State unemployment tax pur- 
poses, it has not been considered an em- 
Ployer for Federal unemployment tax 
Purposes. In these situations, the suc- 
cessor has been denied a credit against 
its Federal unemployment tax for the 
State unemployment taxes paid by its 
predecessor and has been unjustly taxed 
by the Federal Government. 

As passed by the House, H.R. 6482 cor- 
rected this situation where there has 
been a statutory merger or consolidation 
of corporations. However, the House bill 
did not take care of similar situations 
involving unincorporated businesses. 

As amended by the Senate, the relief 
provided under the House bill would be 
extended to situations in which any em- 
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ployer acquires substantially all the 
property used in the trade or business, or 
in a separate unit of a trade or business, 
of another person and continues to em- 
ploy some or all of the employees of the 
other person. In such a situation, the 
successor will be entitled to a credit for 
State unemployment taxes paid by the 
predecessor employer notwithstanding 
the fact that the predecessor is not con- 
sidered to be an employer for purposes 
of the Federal unemployment tax. 

The amendments contained in H.R. 
6482 will apply to calendar years begin- 
ning after 1950. Since the effective date 
provision does not refer to a period of 
limitations for claiming credit or refund, 
no refunds or credits will be allowed 
where the calendar year involved is closed 
by the running of the statute of limita- 
tions. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6482 
pertains to the unemployment tax im- 
posed under the Internal Revenue Code. 
The legislation would remove an inequity 
involved in the availability of the credit 
against the Federal unemployment tax 
for contributions to State unemployment 
funds. 

The legislation as it passed the House 
was specifically applicable to incorpo- 
rated taxpayers. The Senate has 
amended the bill to make the provisions 
applicable to unincorporated businesses 
as well as corporations. I have joined 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in support- 
ing the House approval of this Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





TEMPORARY TARIFF TREATMENT 
OF CHICORY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 9308) to extend for 
3 years the suspension of duty on imports 
of crude chicory and the reduction in 
duty on ground chicory, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That sections 1 and 3 of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to suspend for two years the 
duty on crude chicory and to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to chicory’, 
approved April 16, 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 
87; 19 U.S.C. 1001, par. 776 and note; Public 
Law 86-441), are each amended by striking 
out ‘July 16, 1960’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘June 30, 1963.’ ” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
extend until June 30, 1963, the suspension of 
duty on imports of crude chicory and the 
reduction in duty on ground chicory.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the Mem- 
bers of the House will recall, as it passed 
the House of Representatives H.R. 9308 
provided for the continuation for a 
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period of 3 years of the existing suspen- 
sion of duty on crude chicory—except 
endive—and for the continuation for the 
same period of the statutory rate of duty 
of 2 cents per pound for chicory, ground 
or otherwise prepared. Under the House 
bill the termination date of April 16, 
1963, was provided. 

The Members will further recall that, 
since the original passage of this bill, a 
Senate amendment to another bill—H.R. 
9307—was accepted by the House, pro- 
viding a 90-day continuation, from April 
18, 1960, to July 16, 1960, of the existing 
duty treatment on chicory, in order to 
give the Senate adequate time for fur- 
ther study of the situation before acting 
on the 3-year extension. 

The Senate amendment to the pending 
bill, which provides for a termination 
date of June 30, 1963, instead of April 
16, 1963, takes into account the previous- 
ly enacted 90-day extension and makes 
the termination date coincide with the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9308 
pertains to the tariff status applicable 
to crude and ground chicory. The 
House-passed version of this legislation 
would have continued until the close of 
April 16, 1963, the suspension of duty on 
crude chicory—not including endive— 
and would have continued for the same 
period the statutory rate of duty of 2 
cents per pound on ground chicory or 
chicory that is otherwise prepared. The 
Senate has amended the House-passed 
bill so that the suspension and reduction 
with respect to the duty would continue 
until the close of June 30, 1963. 

The membership of the House will re- 
call that the Congress has recently ap- 
proved a continuation of the existing 
tariff treatment through June 16, 1960. 
It is appropriate that the House should 
concur in this Senate amendment. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES ON 
CERTAIN SHOE LATHES AND 
CASEIN 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9862) to 
continue for 2 years the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain lathes used 
for shoe last roughing or for shoe last 
finishing, with Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the amendment of 
the Senate, and request a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreed votes of 
the two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Mitts, Mr. Foranp, Mr. 
Kinc of California, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
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INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN DISCHARGES OF INDEBTED- 
NESS OF RAILROAD CORPORA- 
TIONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11405) to 
provide for the treatment of income from 
discharge of indebtedness of a railroad 
corporation in a receivership proceed- 
ing or in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 205), 
commenced before January 1, 1960, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 108(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to income of a railroad cor- 
poration from discharge of indebtedness) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) RarL~roaD CoRPORATIONS.—No amount 
shall be included in gross income by reason 
of the discharge, cancellation, or modifica- 
tion, in whole or in part, within the taxable 
year, of any indebtedness of a railroad cor- 
poration, as defined in section 77(m) of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 205(m)), if such 
discharge, cancellation, or modification is 
effected pursuant to an order of a court— 

“(A) in a receivership proceeding, or 

“(B) in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 
commenced before January 1, 1960. In such 
cases, the amount of any income of the tax- 
payer attributable to any unamortized pre- 
mium (computed as of the first day of the 
taxable year in which such discharge oc- 
curred with respect to such indebtedness 
shall not be included in gross income, and 
the amount of the deduction attributable 
to any unamortized discount (computed as 
of the first day of the taxable year in which 
such discharge occurred) with respect to 
such indebtedness shall not be allowed as 
a deduction. Subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to any dis- 
charge of indebtedness to which this sub- 
section applies.” 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, but only with respect to dis- 
charges occurring after such date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after “That” insert: ‘‘(a)”. 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “occurred” and 
insert: “occurred) ”. 

Page 2, strike out lines 20 through 23, and 
insert: 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1959, but only with respect to 
discharges occurring after such date. 

“Sec. 2. Section 97 of the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958 (26 U.S.C., sec. 162 
note; 72 Stat. 1672), relating to deductibility 
of accrued vacation pay, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘January 1, 1961,’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘January 1, 1963,’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide for the treatment of income from 

of indebtedness of a railroad cor- 
poration in a receivership proceeding or in 
@ proceeding under section 77 of the Bank- 
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ruptcy Act commenced before January 1, 
1960, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as amended 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
H.R. 11405 makes two changes in exist- 
ing law. Both of these changes relate to 
the continuation of provisions which 
previously have been in effect. 

First, present law provides that the 
discharge of indebtedness of a railroad 
corporation in a taxable year beginning 
before January 1, 1958, is not to result 
in taxable income for the railroad if the 
discharge occurred as the result of a 
court order in a receivership proceeding, 
or in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. The bill continues 
the application of this provision to dis- 
charges after December 31, 1959, but only 
if the court proceeding involved com- 
menced before January 1, 1960. 

Second, Congress in the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958 provided that 
a deduction for accrued vacation pay is 
not to be denied for any taxable year 
ending before January 1, 1961, solely be- 
cause the liability for it to a specific per- 
son has not been fixed or because the lia- 
bility for it to each individual cannot be 
computed with reasonable accuracy. 
However, for the corporation to obtain 
the deduction the employee must have 
performed the qualifying service neces- 
sary under a plan or policy which pro- 
vides for vacations with pay to qualified 
employees. The bill extends this same 
treatment to deductions for taxable 
years ending before January 1, 1963. 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated that it does not object to the pro- 
visions of this bill, which was introduced 
by our colleague on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Florida, Representative A. S. HERLONG, 
JR. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in recommending the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H.R. 11405, makes two changes in exist- 
ing law, both of which relate to the con- 
tinuation of provisions which previously 
have been in effect. 

The first of these changes pertains to 
the discharge of indebtedness of a rail- 
road corporation and would provide that 
such a discharge will not result in tax- 
able income for the railroad if the dis- 
charge occurs after December 31, 1959, 
but only if the court proceeding involved 
commenced before January 1, 1960. 

The second change pertains to the al- 
lowed deduction for accrued vacation 
pay and extends the present treatment 
to deductions for taxable years ending 
before January 1, 1963. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in reporting this legisla- 
tion to the House and it is appropriate 
that the House should have given the bill 
its approval. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


May 19 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON METAL 
SCRAP 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11748) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1961, 
the suspension of duties on metal scrap, 
and for other purposes, which was 
unanimously reported favorably by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 869, Eighty-first 
Congress), is hereby amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1960” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1961”: Provided, That this 
Act shall not apply to lead scrap, lead alloy 
scrap, antimonial lead scrap, scrap battery 
lead or plates, zinc scrap, or zinc alloy scrap, 
or to any form of tungsten scrap, tungsten 
carbide scrap, or tungsten alloy scrap; or to 
articles of lead, lead alloy, antimonial lead, 
zinc, or zinc alloy, or to articles of tungsten, 
tungsten carbide, or tungsten alloy, im- 
ported for remanufacture by melting. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not apply to any 
article provided for in section 4541 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 11748, which was introduced by 
our colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable THADDEUS Ma- 
CHROWICzZ, is to continue for 1 year, from 
the close of June 30, 1960, to the close of 
June 30, 1961, the suspension of duties on 
metal scrap. Under the bill, the proviso 
of existing law that the suspension shall 
not apply to lead scrap, lead alloy scrap, 
antimonial lead scrap, scrap battery lead 
or plates, zine scrap, or zinc alloy scrap, 
or to any form of tungsten scrap, tung- 
sten carbide scrap, or tungsten alloy 
scrap, or to articles of lead, lead alloy, 
antimonial lead, zinc, or zinc alloy, or to 
articles of tungsten, tungsten carbide, or 
tungsten alloy, imported for remanufac- 
ture by melting, would be retained. The 
bill also continues the existing provision 
that the suspension shall not apply to 
any article provided for in section 4541 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, re- 
lating to copper-bearing ores and con- 
centrates and articles of which copper is 
a component material. 

Favorable reports were received on 
this legislation from the Departments 
of the Treasury, State, Interior, Defense, 
Commerce, and Labor, and from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, as well as an informative 
report from the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous in recommending the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, HR. 
11748, which was unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
provides for the continuation to July 1, 
1961, of the suspension of duties on cer- 
tain metal scrap. During its considera- 
tion of this legislation the committee re- 
ceived no indication of any opposition to 
the bill. Favorable departmental re- 
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ports were received from Treasury, State, 
Interior, Defense, Commerce, and Labor. 
A favorable report was also received 
from the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization and an informative report was 
received from the US. Tariff Commis- 
on. 

ar. Speaker, I have joined with the 
committee chairman in urging the 
House approval of this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] and the authors of 
the various bills, if they so desire, and I, 
have permission to extend our remarks in 
connection with the Senate amendments 
and also the bills that were passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 





BENT’S OLD FORT NEAR LA JUNTA, 
COLO. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6851) authorizing the 
establishment of a national historic site 
at Bent’s Old Fort near La Junta, Colo. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6851, with Mr. 
Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SayLor] for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a comparatively 
small bill. It is true that it does have 
for its purpose the authorizing of a small 
historical site in the southeastern part 
of Colorado. I shall ask my colleague, 
the gentleman from the southeastern 
district of Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH], 
to explain the bill in detail. 

Mr. Chairman, Bent’s Old Fort, which 
is the subject matter of this legislation, 
Was one of the great centers of fur trad- 
ing during the height of its activity in 
the Rocky Mountains. It played a 
unique part in pioneer settlement of the 
Southwest. The Board, established by 
act of Congress, to advise on national 
barks, historic sites, buildings, and mon- 
uments, has stated that Bent’s Old Fort 

exceptional value to commemorate 
and illustrate the history of the country. 

The State of Colorado at present owns 
5 acres of land containing the actual 
site of the fort. This land is adminis- 
tered by the State Historical Society. 

small area, however, is inadequate 
te conserve the historic setting and al- 


low proper interpretation of the fort to 
the visiting public. 

H.R. 6851 directs the Department of 
the Interior to establish Bent’s Old Fort 
as a national historic site. This is not 
an expensive project. Land acquisition 
cost is estimated at $46,240. The 5-acre 
tract owned by the State, it is under- 
stood, will be donated. 

An excellent report of the National 
Park Service demonstrating the suit- 
ability of this site for addition to the 
national park system is in the committee 
file and I welcome any of my colleagues 
to examine it. 

A brief history of Bent’s Old Fort 
starts with the year 1821, the year in 
which Mexico became independent from 
Spain. American merchants opened 
trade relations at Santa Fe in what is 
now New Mexico. In 1829, Charles and 
William Bent, fur traders, entered busi- 
ness at Santa Fe. In 1833-34, the St. 
Vrain Co. completed Bent’s Old Fort on 
the Arkansas River as a center of opera- 
tions for both the business of the Santa 
Fe Trail and the Indian trade. In 1836, 
the fort served as the base of operations 
for John Fremont’s third expedition and 
the fort became headquarters for the 
Upper Platte and Arkansas Indian 
Agency. After serving as a depot for 
U.S. Army supplies during the Mexican 
War, the old fort was abandoned in 
1849. Reopened in 1861, it served as a 
stage station for the Barlow-Sanderson 
Overland Stage, Mail, & Express Co. 

In 1926, a 5-acre site was acquired by 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of La Junta, Colo. Then in 1924, 
the State historical society acquired the 
site and subsequently partially excavated 
the remains of the old buildings. 

Located on State Highway 194, just off 
U.S. Highway 50, I am sure that the old 
fort, as it is proposed to be restored, 
will be a very popular and instructive 
attraction. I urge adoption of the bill 
with the committee amendments. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he might require to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENO- 
WETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL] chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, for his very fine presentation and 
excellent statement on this bill, which 
authorizes the establishment of Bent’s 
Old Fort as a national historic site. I 
am happy to be the author of this bill 
and I hope it will receive the favorable 
consideration of the House. 

This site at Bent’s Old Fort is located, 
as the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] mentioned, in the southeast- 
ern part of Colorado, in Otero County, 
on the Arkansas River between La Junta 
and Las Animas. 

I feel that Bent’s Fort has national 
Significance and should be designated as 
a national historic site. This fort was 
located on the old Santa Fe Trail which 
extended from St. Joseph, Mo., to Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., and played such an impor- 
tant part in the development of our great 
Southwest. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a favorable re- 
port on this bill from the Department of 
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the Interior. The Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings 
and Monuments has approved Bent’s Old 
Fort for designation as a national his- 
toric site and has indicated that it has 
“exceptional value in commemorating 
and illustrating the history of the United 
States.” 

I would like to state to the committee 
that there has been a great deal of inter- 
est in the preservation of Bent’s Old 
Fort which played such a prominent 
part in the development of Colorado and 
the entire Southwest. Several books 
have been written about the fort, as well 
as numerous articles, reports, and ac- 
counts. 

In 1953 the Daughters of the American 
Revolution presented a deed to this 
property to the State Historical Society 
of Colorado. This site comprises 5.07 
acres. The State historical society has 
been most diligent in its efforts to obtain 
recognition of Bent’s Old Fort as a na- 
tional historic site. 

The schoolchildren of Bent and Otero 
Counties helped raise funds to restore 
the fort, as did chambers of commerce 
and other organizations. Some restora- 
tion work has been done under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Herbert W. Dick, arche- 
ologist of the Trinidad State Junior Col- 
lege, at Trinidad, Colo. A plan was 
worked out by Dr. Dick under which 
certain excavations of the fort’s founda- 
tions were made, and some of the walls 
restored to a small extent. 

Bent’s Fort was truly a most important 
landmark of the old West. It served the 
hardy pioneers who blazed the trail and 
settled southern Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

The fort was first constructed by 
Charles and William Bent, and Ceran St. 
Vrain about 1833. The dimensions were 
100 by 150 feet. The walls were 17 feet 
high, 2 feet or more thick, and con- 
structed of adobe bricks. The fort con- 
tained a corral for cattle, sheep, and 
horses, and there was room for the large 
freight wagons which transported sup- 
plies over the Santa Fe Trail. 

The fort became the center of the fur 
trade in the Southwest. Itserved as pro- 
tection from the different Indian tribes, 
some of whom were hostile and un- 
friendly, and who presented a constant 
threat to the safety of the traveler. 

This trading post served as the prin- 
cipal outpost of civilization of the South- 
west. It was the rendezvous of famous 
scouts, trappers, and traders, such as Kit 
Carson, Thomas Boggs, James Beck- 
wourth, John Smith, Bill Williams, Lu- 
cien Maxwell, and “Uncle Dick’’ Wootton. 
It was the principal point of contact in 
the region for the Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Comanche, Kiowa, Prairie Apache, Ute, 
and other Indian tribes, who came to the 
fort to trade. Both the Army and the 
Indian Service used this fort in dealing 
with the different tribes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield te my col. 
league from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in favor of this legislation. 
It so happens that I started the practice 
of law near Bent’s Old Fort, and have 
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been at the site on many, many occa- 
sions. Southeastern Colorado at one 
time was all Bent County, named after 
the people who came as traders with 
the Indians on the Santa Fe Trail. The 
fort was near the Arkansas River and 
at the point the trail turned off across 
the mountains to Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
These traders and the Indians were to- 
gether for many years. This fort was 
the meeting place for all southeast Colo- 
rado. The fort itself was destroyed by 
the progress of civilization, but the peo- 
ple there recognized that this historical 
site should be preserved. 

I commend the gentleman for intro- 
ducing the legislation, and I am hopeful 
we can adopt it here this afternoon. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. The first time I 
ever met the gentleman was in Las Ani- 
mas where he was a prominent lawyer. 
Las Animas is the county seat of Bent 
County, which was named for William 
Bent, who along with his. brother, 
Charles, and Ceran St. Vrain, con- 
structed and operated Bent’s Fort. 

Mr. Chairman, mention was made by 
Mr. ASPINALL that some additional land 
must be acquired in order to properly 
protect this site. The Park Service has 
indicated that additional land will be 
necessary in order to develop and pre- 
serve this site. I hasten to state that 
I know of no one who is interested in 
this project for the purpose of making 
any profit out of the same. The land 
which is under question is owned by a 
Mr. Baldridge, who operates a farm and 
lives close to the site. He has been act- 
ing as caretaker for the fort property 
for the State Historical Society. This 
5 acres of land includes a road from 
the highway to the site which passes 
through his land. It is important to ob- 
tain this additional land in order that 
the site may be properly protected and 
preserved. Part of the land surrounding 
this site is irrigated land. Some of it 
is pasture land and some is submarginal. 
I have not talked to Mr. Baldridge, the 
owner of the land. I do not know that 
the land has even been appraised. How- 
ever, Iam informed by the Colorado 
State Historical Society that Mr. Bald- 
ridge has no desire or intention of try- 
ing to profit from the sale of this land. 
He is interested in Bent’s Old Fort, and 
I am sure that a satisfactory price can 
be worked out. 

Mr. Chairman, the sum of $46,200 has 
been mentioned as the maximum amount 
that might be spent for additional land 
as recommended by the Park Service. I 
would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have reason to believe that it may be 
possible that this land may be made 
available to the Federal Government 
without any cost to the Park Service. 
After this bill is passed—and I sincerely 
hope it will be approved, I can assure 
the committee that I shall personally 
make every effort to get this land do- 
nated. I have been reliably informed 
there are those who are interested in 
the development of our national park 
system who may be willing to make this 
land available without cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. I want to make it 
absolutely clear that this is not a sit- 
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uation where the owner of the land is 
trying to dispose of his land at a big 
profit. I can assure the committee that 
I shall do everything within my power 
to cooperate in getting this land with- 
out any cost to the Government. I have 
good reason to believe that this may be 
possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman sup- 
port an amendment to strike section 3, 
which authorizes Federal funds, from 
the bill? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I willstate to my 
friend from Iowa, that I cannot support 
an amendment. Some money will have 
to be spent in developing and operating 
this site. I am trying to make it clear 
that I shall do what I can to have the 
additional land made available to the 
Federal Government without cost. But, 
we must pass this bill and get the fort 
designated as a national historic site be- 
fore anything can be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, section 3 
applies only to the authorization of 
funds. It does not have anything to do 
with the rest of the bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. We will need 
some funds, as I have mentioned. We 
may not be able to get all of this land 
without cost, although I hope we can, 
The Park Service would have to do what 
is ordinarily done in connection with 
historic sites. There will be some build- 
ings, some markers, and other necessary 
expenses, I will say to the gentleman. 
I am talking about the acquisition of this 
additional land which the Park Service 
will need. I do not know how much 
they will require. Perhaps they will not 
need as much as they have indicated, but 
in any event, as the author of this bill, 
and one very much interested in preserv- 
ing Bent’s Old Fort as an historic site, I 
am just as much interested in saving 
money for the Federal Government as is 
the gentleman from Iowa or any other 
Member of the House. I am certainly 
going to use every influence I have to 
make certain that this land will be made 
available without expense to the Govern- 
ment. I am encouraged to believe this 
can be done. There will be some ex- 
pense of operation and maintenance 
which is true of any historic site. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
more time of the committee. I hope I 
have made it crystal clear that this is a 
project which is of great importance to 
us in southeast Colorado. For the 15 
years of its active existence Bent’s Old 
Fort stood alone in the vast southwest- 
ern plains as the center of a fur and 
Indian trading empire, as a vital factor 
in the relations between the red man and 
the white man, as the only reliable way 
station on the long Santa Fe Trail. It 
was a symbol of the great influence of 
William and Charles Bent and Ceran St. 
Vrain in promoting good relations and 
trade with New Mexico, and a rendez- 
vous point for explorers and military 
expeditions in the Southwest. 

I might state that the wagon trains 
from Bent’s Fort made trips to the Texas 


I yield to the 
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Panhandle, and up into Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Nebraska, and the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. This gives some idea of 
the vast area served by Bent’s Fort and 
the influence exerted by the Bents and 
St. Vrain, as well as the importance of 
Bent’s Old Fort. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill wil] be 
passed. There is no controversy in Col- 
orado over this proposed legislation, but 
on the contrary a great deal of interest 
in this project. 

I will greatly appreciate your support 
of this bill and I urge the Members of 
the House to vote for this measure. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prosr]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, this leg- 
islation was carefully considered in 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands of which I am chairman. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH], the author 
of the bill, who just preceded me, has ex- 
plained the bill in his usual able manner. 
He has conscientiously worked for pas- 
sage of this measure since May of last 
year when he introduced the bill. The 
gentleman presented a very strong case 
in favor of the adoption of his bill when 
he appeared before the subcommittee to 
explain the merits of the legislation. I 
wish to commend the gentleman for his 
persistence and for the excellent pres- 
entation he made to the subcommittee, 
as well as the thorough explanation he 
gave for the benefit of Members on the 
floor today. 

Establishment of this historic site has 
been requested by the Colorado Histor- 
ical Society and other groups in the 
State of Colorado. There is no known 
opposition. 

The Department of the Interior recom- 
mends enactment of this bill, based upon 
a thorough study by its experts, and the 
favorable recommendation from the ad- 
visory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments. 

This site is of special importance in 
portraying the story of the Santa Fe 
Trail, the administration of Indian mat- 
ters, and the events as the civilian popu- 
lation traveled back and forth from 
middle western settlements to Rocky 
Mountain areas. Bent’s Old Fort stands 
out above all other spots in southwestern 
history during this period. 

The site of Bent’s Old Fort is on the 
banks of the Arkansas River each of La 
Junta, Colo. At present, almost all of 
the historic remains of the old fort are 
underground. The lands in the vicinity 
of the site, except for the 5 acres owned 
by the State of Colorado, are included 
in what is now farm property. The 
property owner has expressed no opposi- 
tion to the purchase of some 165 acres 
of land as proposed by the bill. 

The committee has a copy of the ac- 
count of the excavation at Bent’s Fort in 
1954. This project, under the volunteer 
labor of students at Trinidad State 
Junior College, of Trinidad, Colo., was 
fully successful in outlining the founda- 
tions of the old fort building. ‘The ex- 
cavation has confirmed the many avail- 
able eyewitness accounts of the build- 
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ing and its use as the principal outpost 
in the Southwestern Plains and the only 
one on the famous Santa Fe Trail. 

The land proposed for acquisition is 
pelieved to be the minimum necessary 
to provide a setting for the site and take 
care of access, parking, and administra- 
tive facilities. 

I hope the House will act favorably 
on the bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentle lady yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I want to commend 
the gentle lady, who is the very able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands, for her diligence in bringing 
this matter before the House and for her 
consideration of many other similar 
matters that are so vital to the preser- 
vation of the great history of this 
Nation of ours. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask some questions about what is go- 
ing to happen if we pass this bill. I ad- 
dress these questions to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, some member of the 
subcommittee, or, perhaps, the author 
of the bill. What is this going to cost 
if the Federal Government makes this a 
national site? What will be the cost in 
the future? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that there will 
have to be a building erected, as the 
Park Service always does on these his- 
toric sites. I cannot tell the gentleman 
the exact amount. I think it will be a 
very nominal sum. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any idea how many thousand 
dollars ‘a year it will take to manage this 
Place? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It will be a very 
small amount, but I would just be specu- 
lating if I mentioned any specific 
amount. I should say perhaps $10,000 a 
year, but that is just pure speculation. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what is 
meant by a small amount. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I have men- 
tioned $10,000 a year. I do not think 
the cost of operation would vary too 
much from this figure. 

Mr.GROSS. Is there any other mem- 
ber of the committee who can shed any 
light on that? Let us assume we make 
& national site out of this. The Federal 
Government takes it over and then in 
perpetuity the taxpayers’ money is go- 
ing to be spent on this enterprise, to 
manage it. I would like to have some 
idea what this sort of thing costs. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. This is no dif- 
ferent than any other historic sites 
which we have authorized in the Con- 
gress, and which are now being enjoyed 

the American people. I can assure 
the gentleman this historic site will be 
an attraction to the many tourists and 
to all who visit this area. I am sure 
they will be happy that this historic 
landmark has been preserved. 
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Mr. GROSS. But it is still going to 
be a burden upon the taxpayers of the 
entire country; is that not correct? I 
am not trying to single out this par- 
ticular project, but I am thinking in 
terms of the other projects that we have 
and those that are yet tocome. I think 
the House of Representatives ought to 
stop, look, and listen when it comes to 
taking over these so-called historic sites 
and putting the management of these 
sites in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I would like to have some 
idea of what a thing like this is going to 
cost in perpetuity, or even some idea 
what it is going to cost for a year or 5 
years. Another question: Will this 
necessitate the building of a road or is 
there a road there already? What is 
this going to require? 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will _ 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is no highway 
contemplated. There might be a little 
lane from the highway into the old fort. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a lane there 
now? 

Mr. ASPINALL. A little lane in but 
no road as such. 

Mr, GROSS. Then a road will have 
to be built. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As far as the ex- 
penditures are concerned, if my friend 
will permit me to say, the way this bill 
is worded and the way the legislation 
is worded, the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House will have ab- 
solute control over any road improve- 
ments. It so happens that we are spend- 
ing throughout the United States Fed- 
eral moneys to go ahead and develop 
like areas. We are charging admission 
fees to get into most of those areas. 
Moneys collected as admission fees come 
back to the Treasury of the United 
States. The Congress has already gone 
along with what is known as Mission 
66 of the Park Service, and many of 
the areas of importance to the traveling 
and visiting public have been improved. 
I would say that never in the history 
of any country, and especially so in 
our history, has the public ever de- 
manded, as they are demanding today, 
the improvement and development of 
historic sites and recreation areas, areas 
with natural phenomena and so forth. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and the House 
only a few moments ago spoke very 
decisively, did it not, by refusing to 
even consider legislation dealing with 
the expansion of a national park. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, and I think if 
the gentleman will permit me to con- 
tinue further, I understand what hap- 
pened to the bill this afternoon. There 
is much more to the history of that 
bill than came out on the floor today. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, go ahead, but just 
do not take all of my time to make a 
speech in favor of this bill because I 
want some time to oppose it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. My colleague did 
not ask me about this bill. My colleague 
asked me if I knew what took place this 
afternoon, and I was trying to answer 
him. The legislation on which we 
worked this afternoon has a long history. 
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Mr. GROSS. And so does Bent’s Old 
Fort have a long history. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And if I were to say 
what took place this afternoon, I would 
say that a part of our trouble arose be- 
cause of the manner in which a part of 
our local treated the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. I recall that the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Kirwan, the chair- 
man of the appropriations subcommit- 
tee that provides money for these proj- 
ects, came into the well of the House 
and vigorously and effectively opposed 
that project earlier this afternoon say- 
ing he would be confronted, as with this 
project, appropriating money from now 
to doomsday. But let me ask this ques- 
tion: Why does not the State of Colorado 
operate this? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The State is not 
in a position to operate such a project. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does not the State 
of Colorado go ahead and operate Bent’s 
Old Fort? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It is felt that 
this site is of such historic value that it 
should be designated a national historic 


site. I personally feel it deserves this 
recognition. 
Mr. GROSS. I am asking why the 


State of Colorado does not go ahead 
and operate Bent’s Old Fort, charge ad- 
mission fees and administer this project? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Ido not know if 
there will be any admission fees charged 
in the future, but this may be possible. 
But the State of Colorado does not 
operate historic sites like this. This 
site belongs in the National Park Service. 

Mr. GROSS. The State historical so- 
ciety is presently managing this old fort, 
is it not? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. They own it, yes; 
and employ a caretaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does not the State 
of Colorado go ahead and operate this 
site? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to an- 
swer the question. The gentleman was 
a Member of the House when we passed 
an act which called for acquiring na- 
tional historical sites and buildings. As 
a result of the findings of that group, 
authorized by this Congress, they re- 
ported that Bent’s Old Fort was one that 
should be a national historical site. As 
a result of that, this legislation was in- 
troduced. So it is here because the na- 
tional agency which Congress created 
has recommended that it be made a na- 
tional historical monument. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
favor all recommendations that are 
made in every survey that is authorized 
by Congress? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I do not. The people 
who represent the State of Colorado first 
introduced this bill to carry out the rec- 
ommendation. After full and complete 
hearings before our committee, this bill 
is before the House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Ido not want the 
gentleman to get the impression that the 
Colorado State Historical Society is going 
to give up all interest in Bent’s Fort, be- 
cause it is not. The society will continue 
to cooperate in every way possible. 
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Mr. GROSS. I understand, but the 
real cooperation will come from the tax- 
payers all over the country if this bill is 
passed. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: You want 170 acres of additional 
land and you are asking $46,240 for land 
acquisition? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I mentioned three 
types of land. Some irrigated land, some 
pastureland, and some submarginal land. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is irrigated? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I think about 54 
acres; 48 acres are pastureland and 
about 48 acres are submarginal land. It 
is pretty well divided. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think $290 an acre is a pretty good price 
for that type of land? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Three hundred 
dollars an acre for irrigated land in this 
area is not an excessive amount. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not all irrigated 
land. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. No. I can as- 
sure the gentleman that regular prices 
will be paid for this land. This site is 
located just off of State Highway No. 
194. The access road is there, but will 
of course have to be improved. The 
building of a new road is not involved. 

Mr.GROSS. Who owns the 5.8 acres? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The Colorado 
State Historical Society. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that society an official 
part of the State of Colorado? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The State his- 
torical society is by statute an educa- 
tional institution of the State of Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that the State? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It could be con- 
sidered a part of the State of Colorado. 
It solicits members who pay annual dues, 
and reports are made to the Governor. 

Mr.GROSS. Why could not the State 
of Colorado acquire this land? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That might be 
possible. The State might be able to 
help in the purchase of this land, if that 
should become necessary. However, I 
have information, as I said a moment 
ago, that leads me to believe that we can 
get this land donated and without any 
expense to the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does 
not want support from the Government? 
I will agree to support his bill if he will 
take out section 3. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman 
knows Federal funds will be necessary in 
the operation and maintenance of this 
site. 

Mr. GROSS. That is why you want 
this bill. You want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take this deal over. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. We want to pre- 
serve this national historic site. 

Mr. GROSS. You want the Federal 
Government to take over the financial 
responsibility and I am opposed to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a new fight. I have some bruises as 
the result of an earlier fight, which was 
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the same fight as this. If the Congress 
has come to the conclusion that the na- 
tional park system is against the na- 
tional interest, and the saving of money 
is more important than having a system 
of parks and monuments that commem- 
orate the history of our country, then 
I have a proposition for the House. 
Perhaps the greatest wonder of this 
country is the Grand Canyon. If it is 
the taxpayers that we are so completely 
concerned about, I am sure that if we 
put this park on the open market we 
could get half a billion, or a billion dol- 
lars for it. This seems to be the direc- 
tion we are sliding in. 

I think we ought to look it squarely 
in the face. This is a little bill; it is 
not going to involve any great expendi- 
ture. Isupportit. I think it is soundly 
conceived. I think the park system it- 
self is one of the glories of our country. 
I think if we ever reach the day when we 
cannot lend support to our national park 
system, when we are not willing to ex- 
pand it, or to spend a little money on it, 
it will be a shame. I am a spender 
when it comes to parks; I am a spender 
when it comes to schools, and I am very 
shameless about it, I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. I will go along with 
the bill because I think this is the kind 
of thing that makes America glorious. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire, on 
behalf of the United States, by gift, purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, all right, title, 
and interest in and to such lands, together 
with any improvements thereon, as the Sec- 
retary may deem necessary for the purpose 
of establishing a national historic site at 
the site of Bent’s Old Fort on the Old Santa 
Fe Trail, located in Otero County, Colorado, 
approximately seven miles east of La Junta, 
north of the Arkansas River. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “all right, 
title, and interest in and to such lands, to- 
gether with any”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“such lands, interests therein and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) The property acquired under 
the provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be designated as the Bent’s Old Fort 
National Historic Site and shall be set aside 
as a public national memorial to commemo- 
rate the historic role played by such fort in 
the opening of the West. The National Park 
Service, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall administer, protect, and 
develop such monument, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 25, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historic American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national signifi- 
cance, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 21, 1935, as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of such national 
historic site, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct and maintain therein 
such markers, buildings, and other improve- 
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ments, and such facilities for the care ang 
accommodation of visitors, as he may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill H.R. 6851 and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, J] 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6851) authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Bent’s 
Old Fort near La Junta, Colo., had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





ADDING CERTAIN LANDS TO CAS- 
TILLO DE SAN MARCOS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, FLA. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8226) to add certain 
lands to Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8226, with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule 
general debate is limited to 1 hour. The 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Saytor] for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Colorado is 
recognized. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Castillo de San 
Marcos National Monument, which is the 
subject of this legislation, was estab- 
lished in 1924. Two small tracts of land, 
proposed to be acquired, will enhance 
the setting of the monument and will 
provide parking for visitors. It will also 
make possible the relocation of an in- 
adequate existing street and permit res- 
toration of part of the grounds. 

In 1958 the Department of the Inte- 
rior entered into an arrangement with 
Florida State officials and officials of the 
county and the city of St. Augustine to 
overcome traffic problems at the site. 
The arrangement makes it possible for 
the State and local agencies to proceed 
with an improvement program for the 
streets and for part of the bayfront 
property. Enactment of H.R. 8226 will 
permit acquisition of property standing 
in the way of this commendable devel- 
opment. 
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This small acreage of land—less than 
3 acres—unfortunately is quite expen- 
sive. This land is in the heart of the 
city of St. Augustine, part of which is 
occupied by an old hotel and other build- 
ings. The cost of acquiring the parcels 
of land is estimated at $606,000. The 
alternatives have been explored and no 
other feasible alternative has been 
offered. 

Enactment of H.R. 8226 will allow the 
Government to carry out its obligation, 
as owner of the monument grounds, in 
achieving a solution to the present high- 
way bottleneck. At the same time, the 
usefulness of the monument will be in- 
creased and the attractiveness to tour- 
ists will be improved. 

We are dealing here with one of the 
most important historic sites in south- 
eastern United States. It attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors from all 
parts of the country. The visitations in 
1959 exceeded 450,000 persons. The ad- 
mittance fees to the monument, together 
with income to the Treasury from con- 
cessions, in 1959 exceeded $66,000. 

Enactment of this measure has been 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior and amendments have been sug- 
gested. These amendments have been 
adopted by the committee. I recommend 
favorable consideration of the measure. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, many of you who have 
visited St. Augustine recently will 
realize that traffic congestion, in the area 
of our historic monument in that city, is 
probably as bad as anywhere in the State 
of Florida. To relieve the traffic con- 
gestion, it has been suggested by our 
Park Service that a tract of land in the 
immediate vicinity of the monument be 
acquired, in order to make it possible for 
the tremendous number of visitors who 
are coming to that area to find places to 
park and to visit our national monument. 

Now, as is always customary when the 
Federal Government or any State or 
local agency acquires a tract of land ina 
concentrated metropolitan area, the 
price is high. The owners do not like to 
part with their property, but in the 
service to many the rights of a few must 
be subjugated, and that is the situation 
that the committee finds itself in today. 

There are several owners of the tract 
of land which is involved, and it is neces- 
sary for the Federal Government, if they 
expect to continue to have adequate use 
of our facilities at St. Augustine, to 
acquire the additional tract of land. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, 
following the statement of our chairman, 
that the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs differs a great deal 
from some of the other standing com- 
mittees of the House in that they meet 
and have sessions 5 days a week, every 
week that the House is in session. It is 
necessary, because over the years the 
history of this Congress and other Con- 
gresses will show that this commiteee 
turns out between 20 and 25 percent of 
all of the legislation that is passed by any 
Congress—with the exception of private 
bills coming from the Committee on the 
Judiciary—handling such myriad of 
phases as Indian affairs, territories, and 
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insular possessions, mines and mining, 
public domain—which includes all of our 
national parks which were created out 
of the public domain—and irrigation and 
reclamation. The work of this commit- 
tee is tremendous. And, I want to say 
that in the years that I have been a mem- 
ber of this committee, all of the chair- 
men from both parties are to be com- 
mended for the fact that if a member 
from any area of the country intro- 
duced a bill which affected his district, 
there has always been a conscientious 
effort by the chairman and the sub- 
chairmen, as well as the members of the 
committee, to see that the bills are given 
a hearing, that reports are received from 
the departments downtown, and that 
the matter is brought to the floor of the 
House. And, it is the purpose of this 
committee to see to it that legislation is 
presented and that the House work its 
will. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not a fact that 
every bill that our committee has re- 
ported to the House for consideration 
has met all of the criteria under which 
we operate? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And when legislation 
is brought up here, if the Members of the 
House are not in accord, that is the time 
for them to express their position. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is the time. If 
it does not meet with their approval, that 
is the time for the House to work its will, 
and that is an example of the legislative 
process that our committee, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, gives to the House in order to prove 
that it is a real democratic organization 
and that it has a chance to work its will. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HERLonec]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill simply implements an agreement 
made by the city commissioners of the 
city of St. Augustine, the county com- 
missioners of St. Johns County, and the 
Florida State Road Department, with the 
Department of the Interior. It covers 
the acquisition of slightly less than 3 
acres of land adjacent to the fort which 
is the historical feature of the Castillo 
de San Marcos National Monument. 

The purpose of this agreement, and of 
the land acquisition, is to permit the 
restoration of certain historic areas of 
the fort grounds and to facilitate traffic 
and parking conditions for the people 
from all over the country who visit the 
fort each year. 

In addition to furthering the Mission 
66 program, these improvements will 
make an important contribution to a 
forthcoming event which is of the 
greatest historical significance to every 
American. In 1965 will be celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of the founding of 
beautiful St. Augustine, the oldest city 
in the United States. It is highly de- 
sirable that H.R. 8226 be enacted so that 
the restoration and improvements can be 
completed by that year, when it is esti- 
mated that many times the number of 
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visitors to the Castillo de San Marcos, 
now running nearly half a million a year, 
will make the pilgrimage to the lovely 
and historic city of St. Augustine. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this bill be 
approved. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the Members of the House 
that this is one of the very few bills 
where the State of Florida is asking 
that a historical monument and park 
be set aside. Usually the State has ac- 
quired these lands itself. For instance, 
with reference to the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, we acquired the land neces- 
sary to establish that park and turned 
it over free and clear to the Federal 
Government. This is one instance 
where the economic situation of the city 
itself does not permit that. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ishould 
like to address a question to the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill. Approxi- 
mately how much longer will considera- 
tion be given to this bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I should’ expect 
about 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to repeat one thing that has 
been pointed out and that is that the 
income from this monument by way of 
admissions and concessions runs about 
$66,000 a year to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is more money than it takes 
to operate the faciiity. So this is one 
national monument that pays a profit to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation—H.R. 8226—provides for the 
acquisition of two small parcels of land 
to the Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument at a cost of $606,000. The 
author of this bill, the gentleman from 
Florida, has been industrious in his ef- 
forts to get favorable consideration of 
this measure. He made avery able pres- 
entation before our subcommittee in ex- 
plaining his bill. 

Testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands made it clear that there 
is at present no parking space of any 
kind at the fort, and heavy traffic is 
causing a serious problem. 

One of the properties to be acquired 
is now occupied by an old hotel. This 
building, of frame construction, some 
75 years old, is presently for sale and can 
be acquired at this time with the con- 
sent of the owner. It is the site value of 
the real estate, rather than the value 
added by the building itself, that gives 
this property a rather high value. 

The highway that runs past the monu- 
ment is U.S. Highway No. 1. There is 
a highway bypass to avoid traffic 
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congestion in the city of St. Augustine, 
but there is still a great deal of heavy 
traffic going past the monument. 

The Board of County Commissioners 
of St. Johns County and the City Com- 
mission of St. Augustine have adopted 
resolutions favoring the actions pro- 
posed to be taken through this legisla- 
tion. 

As a part of its obligation, as a land- 
owner in the city of St. Augustine, the 
Federal Government, as recommended 
by the Department of the Interior, has 
an obligation to correct the situation, 
and I therefore recorhmend that the 
measure be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to procure in such manner as he may 
deem to be in the public interest, including 
procurement with funds which may be ap- 
propriated therefor, the following described 
lands, or interests therein, situated in the 
city of Saint Augustine, Saint Johns County, 
Florida, for addition to Castillo de San Mar- 
cos National Monument: 


AREA A 


Starting at a point in the seawall of Cas- 
tillo de San Marcos National Monument, 
which is the southeast corner of the present 
Federal reservation; thence westerly 81.86 
feet, more or less, along the existing bound- 
ary of Castillo de San Marcos National Mon- 
ument to the intersection of said line with 
the west right-of-way line of Bay Street, the 
point of beginning; 

Thence southerly along the west right-of- 
way line of Bay Street 143.5 feet, more or 
less, to the intersection of said right-of-way 
line with the north right-of-way line of 
Cuna Street which is the southeast corner 
of block 1; thence westerly 194.0 feet, more 
or less, along the north right-of-way line of 
Cuna Street to the intersection of said right- 
of-way line with the easterly right-of-way 
line of Charlotte Street, which is the south- 
west corner of block 1; 

Thence northerly along the east right-of- 
way line of Herrea Way 25.0 feet, more or 
less, to a point where said right-of-way line 
is intersected by a prolongation of the north- 
erly right-of-way line of Cuna Street; 

Thence westerly across Charlotte Street 
to the northwest corner of Charlotte and 
Cuna Streets, which is the southeast corner 
of block 7; 

Thence northerly along the west right-of- 
way line of Charlotte Street 57.0 feet; more 
or less, to a point; 

Thence northwesterly 28.3 feet, more or less, 
to a point located 20 feet west from the west 
right-of-way line of Charlotte Street on the 
southerly property line of land now or 
formerly owned by Mrs. J. C. Windsor, being 
lots 13 and 14, block 7; 

Thence westerly along the said southerly 
property line of land now or formerly owned 
by Mrs. J. C. Windsor 149.0 feet, more or less, 
to a point on the easterly property line of 
land now or formerly owned by Blanche L. 
Serveau, being lot 10, block 7; 

Thence northerly 88.5 feet, more or less, 
along said easterly property line of land now 
or formerly owned by Blanche L. Serveau 
to a point on the southerly property line of 
land now or formerly owned by Mary Peck, 
being lot 18, block 7; 

Thence westerly along said southerly prop- 
erty line of land now or formerly owned by 
Mary Peck 125.5 feet, more or less, to the 
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easterly property line of land now or formerly 
owned by Colonial St. Augustine, Inc., being 
lot 5, block 7; 

Thence northerly along said property line 
of land now or formerly owned by Colonial 
St. Augustine, Inc., 42.0 feet, more or less, 
to the southerly property line of land now or 
formerly owned by Frank Upchurch, being lot 
4, block 7; 

Thence easterly along said southerly prop- 
erty line of land now or formerly owned by 
Frank Upchurch, 50.0 feet, more or less, to 
the westerly property line of land now or 
formerly owned by Mary Peck; 

Thence northerly along said property line 
of land now or formerly owned by Mary Peck 
and along said property line prolonged 149.0 
feet, more or less, to a point on the southerly 
property line of land now or formerly owned 
by F. Victor Rahner, fragment of lot 1, block 
7; 

Thence westerly along said southerly prop- 
erty line of land now or formerly owned by 
F. Victor Rahner 40.0 feet, more or less, to a 
point on the easterly property line of land 
now or formerly owned by the R. L. Parks 
estate, portion of lot 1, block 7; 

Thence northerly along said easterly prop- 
erty line of land now or formerly owned by 
the R. L. Parks estate 95.0 feet, more or less, 
to the intersection of said property line with 
the southerly right-of-way line of Fort Alley 
which point is the northeast corner of lot 
1, block 7, and the northwest corner of lot 
21, block 7; 

Thence northerly on a prolongation of said 
right-of-way line 14.0 feet, more or less, to a 
point on the north right-of-way line of Fort 
Alley; 

Thence westerly 5.0 feet, more or less, to 
the point on said right-of-way line which 
is the southwest corner of lot 5, block 6, and 
the southeast corner of lot 4, block 6; 

Thence northerly 148.0 feet, more or less, 
along the lot line which is common to lot 5, 
block 6, and lots 2 and 4, block 6, and said 
line prolonged to a point on the southerly 
property line of land now or formerly owned 
by the Gulf Oil Company; 

Thence westerly along the southerly line 
of said land now or formerly owned by the 
Gulf Oil Company and its prolongation to a 
point 60 feet eastward of the easterly right- 
of-way line of Saint George Street; 

Thence northerly along a line parallel to 
and 60 feet eastward of the said easterly 
right-of-way line of Saint George Street a 
distance of 95.0 feet, more or less, to a point 
in the present boundary of the Castillo de 
San Marcos National Monument; 

Thence easterly along the said present 
boundary of the monument a distance of 
107.98 feet to a marble cornerstone, being 
the northeast corner of said block 6; thence 
continuing along the said present boundary 
of the Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument in a general easterly and south- 
easterly direction to the point of beginning, 
containing in all about 2.45 acres of land. 


AREA B 


Beginning at a corner in the existing 
boundary of the present Castillo de San 
Marcos National Monument which is the 
northeasterly corner of Orange Street located 
about 20.0 feet west of the city gates; 

Thence westerly along the northerly right- 
of-way line of Orange Street, which also is 
the present boundary of the Castillo de San 
Marcos National Monument, a distance of 
about 180.0 feet to a point 2.0 feet east of 
the east wall of the school dental clinic 
building; 

Thence in a northerly direction on a line 
parallel to and 2.0 feet east of said building 
wall a distance of 75.0 feet, more or less, to 
a@ point in the north boundary of the historic 
“Lines”; 

Thence easterly 180.0 feet, more or less, to 
a@ westerly corner of the present boundary of 
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the Castillo de San Marcos National Monu- 
ment lying northwest of the city gates; 

Thence southerly along the present 
boundary of the national monument 75.0 
feet, more or less, to the point of beginning; 
containing in all an area of about 0.31 acre 
of land. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 25, strike out the words “feet, 
more or less, to” and insert in leu thereof 
the words ‘“‘feet to’. 


Page 3, line 9, strike out the word 
“Serveau,” and insert in lieu’ thereof 
“Cerveau,”. 

Page 3, line 13, strike out the word 
“Serveau” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Cerveau”. 


Page 4, line 21, strike out the word “right- 
of-way” and insert in lieu thereof “prop- 
erty”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I just 
wish, if it is possible, to impart a little 
information to the gentleman that I just 
acquired which is to the effect, coming 
from those in charge of the bill, that 
the passage of this bill would bring into 
the Government and not take out cer- 
tain moneys; did you hear that? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I heard it. But 
I wonder, if the return is going to be six 
hundred and some odd thousand dol- 
lars? Does the gentleman know that? 
That is what intrigues me at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, as 
always, I was relying on the gentleman’s 
statement and I will have to continue to 
do so as much as I dislike to question. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know whether we are going to recover 
the $606,000 in Federal funds that the 
bill provides and as stated in the report 
is being requested? How long will it 
take to recapture that—does the gentle- 
man have any idea? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
have not. AsI said, I was relying on the 
statement from the other side, and if the 
gentleman contradicts it, I will have to 
reserve my opinion, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us wait until we get 
the answer from the gentleman on the 
other side who, I am sure, knows. 

Mr. HERLONG. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, I cannot say exactly how long it 
will take to get the $600,000 back, but 
this will take in more money than the 
cost of operation involved. More money 
will come in by reason of the fact that 
more people can get there and see this 
facility, if this other area is taken care 
of. I will say to the gentleman, if he 
does not think that the preservation of 
this monument, the oldest of its kind and 
the best example of a medevial fort in 
the United States in the oldest city in 
the United States, is not worth some- 
thing, then I recommend that the gen- 
tleman vote against the bill and do so 
enthusiastically. On the other hand, I 
believe that it is worth something and 
that is why I am in favor of it. 
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Mr. GROSS. There is no danger of 
losing this historic site at St. Augustine. 
If this bill is not enacted, it will still be 
there; is that not correct? 

Mr. HERLONG. St. Augustine will 
still be there, but in not nearly as good 
shape as it would be if this is taken care 


of. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; this adds to, but it 
does not take from; is that not correct? 
The failure to enact this bill would not 
destroy the historic site that is presently 
there. It would still be there. In other 
words, this would add to it and, perhaps, 
a little more; is that not correct? 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. What we are trying 
to do is to fix it so that more people can 
see it and take advantage of it. That 
is exactly the purpose, and I think this 
bill would accomplish that purpose. I 
do not think there is any question about 
it. I do not believe the gentleman would 
deny that. 

Mr. GROSS. No, I have been pon- 
dering this afternoon how I could pro- 
mote some project out in my district and 
get some Federal money. Can the gen- 
tleman from Michigan suggest some way 
that I can get a historic site in my dis- 
trict? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
very happy indeed to know that the gen- 
tleman is consistent and that he is trying 
now to make an effort to save the coun- 
try alittle money. Yes; you can help me 
get a monument at St. Ignace. Father 
Marquette is buried there. If you want 
to go along with that, we can save there. 
Or you can get the lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie changed from Blatnik to Vic Knox. 
I do not know why they ever named the 
locks after Blatnik of Minnesota. He 
did not have anything to do with it. Or 
you could name the bridge across the 
straits Knox. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was 
recognized for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. To help the gentleman 
out, I understand Mr. Benson made a 
Speech in Iowa one time. 

Mr. GROSS. Please do not bring 
that up. 

Mr. HAYS. That was a good thing for 
the Democratic Party. I would be glad 
to help build a monument to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) When title to the lands, or in- 
terests therein, described in the first section 
of this Act is acquired by the Secretary of 
the Interior, such lands or interests so ac- 
quired shall become a part of the Castillo 
de San Marcos National Monument. 

(b) All laws, rules, and regulations ap- 
Plicable to the Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument shall be applicable with 
respect to such lands or interests acquired 
by the Secretary pursuant to this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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the bill H.R. 8226 and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8226) to add certain lands to 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monu- 
ment in the State of Florida, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 





FALSE CONFIDENCE IN FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the time has come when we must face 
the fact that the experiment of insuring 
the public’s savings, through the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, has proven a failure under the 
present management. The Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation is 
riding on the coattail of Government to 
give the public confidence, a false con- 
fidence, under its present management. 

Over its 25 years of operation, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration has only about $305 million re- 
serves to insure over $50 billion of sav- 
ings. Of this $305 million, the Insurance 
Corporation has committed over 25 per- 
cent to cover a false emergency created 
by its own unwarranted acts, leaving 
three-quarters of its assets to protect the 
remaining nearly 4,000 savings and loan 
associations. Its own reserves at the 
most are less than three-quarters of 1 
percent of the amounts insured. 

A select committee of Congress in a 
prior investigation of the Federal In- 
surance Corporation stated: 

The action here complained of was not 
only a disservice to the Government, but a 
greater disservice to the people for the pro- 
tection of whose rights and affairs our Gov- 
ernment exists. Should the time come when 
our Government is incapable of discharging 
that fundamental function, it must cease 
to exist in the form and for the purpose for 
which the Government is identified. The 
necessity for unquestioned rectitude of pur- 
pose, and sound, just, and impartial ad- 
ministration of governmental endeavor is 
paramount. 


Over its years of operation, there has 
been a continuous pressure and grasp- 
ing for more and more power from this 
agency. Its ultimate aim appears to be 
to seize and confiscate the peoples’ 
wealth, under police powers, without the 
right of the aggrieved to redress. This 
bureaucratic insurance agency, the Fed- 
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eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, claims it is above and beyond the 
courts, it is a law unto itself. 

My esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr], Republican, 
in the April 28, 1960, issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, reported there is “the 
invisible and faceless bureaucracy oper- 
ating through boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions, so that our citizens are gov- 
erned by people they have never seen, 
never voted for, cannot recall through 
any process of law, and who administer 
more administrative law than statute 
law.” Mr. Urtt’s statement seems to fit 
the operations of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Two major congressional investiga- 
tions have attempted to ferret out its 
fallacies. The Special Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives, headed 
by the gentleman from Virginia, the 
Honorable Howarp Smitu, found the acts 
of the Home Loan Bank Board, the alter 
ego of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, to be vindictive, 
capricious, and a disservice to the public 
because of its acts of seizing the Long 
Beach Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation in 1946, as a retaliatory plenary 
penalty. 

The Long Beach Association share- 
holders sued for the recovery of their 
property. The Insurance Corporation 
evaded its liabilities by asserting it was 
beyond the law. It asserted that there 
was no designated agent upon whom 
valid service could be made, that it could 
pick and choose at its own whims which 
claims it would accept or reject. 

By 1949 the shareholders were vigor- 
ously pressing to procure an accounting 
for multimillion dollars of property 
seized by this Government bureau and 
never returned. The Home Loan Bank 
Board and its alter ego, Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, responded 
by attempting to again reseize the Long 
Beach Association for liquidation. A 
special committee of the Government 
Operations Committee of the House of 
Representatives under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, com- 
menced investigation of the Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation and its 
various alter egos. 

A Deputy Attorney General was placed 
on the witness stand before this second 
congressional committee in 1951, and 
admitted that the so-called charges 
against the association management 
upon which the attempted liquidation 
was to be based were for “horse-trading 
purposes.” An admission that spurious 
charges were made against the associa- 
tion management to trade the associa- 
tion and its shareholders out of their 
claim against the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. Spurious 
charges to blackmail our citizens out of 
multimillions of dollars of their wrong- 
fully seized and confiscated property. 

Congress, following such investiga- 
tions, enacted laws to prevent ever again 
such disaster happening to our citizens. 
The Housing Act of 1954 was to be a bill 
of rights for savings and loan associa- 
tions. Such 1954 act set up an orderly 
judicial procedure to settle bona fide 
disputes between supervisory authority 
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and the savings associations, and estab- 
lished strict procedure to force the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration to designate an agent upon 
whom court process could be served. 
The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation responded by first attempt- 
ing to divorce itself from any super- 
visory control, but Congress refused. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation then responded by at- 
tempting to gain summary police pow- 
ers over all insured associations, both 
State and Federal, including the rights 
to control who shall manage each associ- 
ation. Congress again refused. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation and its alter ego, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, then 
responded by adopting rules and regula- 
tions giving itself exclusive police and 
seizure powers over all Federal savings 
and loan associations. These  self- 
adopted, self-serving Federal regulations 
propose to deny the courts the right to 
intervene while the agents of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, its alter ego, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, seize, refuse receipts 
for negotiable assets, confiscate private 
property, misrepresent and deceive the 
public, and intimidate our citizens out 
of their savings. 

Mr. Speaker, my investigation shows 
the latest seizure of the Long Beach Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association on 
April 22, 1960, has proven the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion and its alter ego, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, to be guilty of these 
vicious acts of dishonesty and miscon- 
duct. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
adopted a resolution declaring a so- 
called emergency. A _ self-declared 
emergency was necessary even under 
their own rules to justify summary sei- 
zure. An analysis of the resolution 
with the fact demonstrates it is fraud- 
ulent and adopted in language intended 
to conceal the facts and deceive the 
people. 

For example, the resolution charged 
the Long Beach association did not pay 
the premium for insurance of accounts 
since 1948. 

The Home Loan Bank Board had 
knowledge of and suppressed the evi- 
dence that such premiums were paid 
into the U.S. courts pursuant to law, and 
that such court payment was necessary, 
for to have done otherwise might have 
forfeited the just claims of the associa- 
tion and its shareholders against the In- 
surance Corporation. 

The second charge asserted the asso- 
ciation had not purchased stock in the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of San Fran- 
cisco as required by law. 

Again the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board had knowledge of and suppressed 
the fact that the $800,000 payment for 
such stock had been deposited in the 
U.S. court as a legal tender pursuant to 
law. Such bank board further sup- 
pressed the fact that the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco was the 
recipient of U.S. Government bonds 
confiscated from the Long Beach asso- 
ciation during the first 1946 seizure, and 
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that such bank held a rigged and collu- 
sive conversion of such bonds to its own 
use in violation of law. Litigation is 
pending for the recovery of nearly $10 
million from such bank by the Long 
Beach association. The other charges 
specified by the Federal home loan 
bank to establish an emergency are 
equally without merit and just as de- 
ceiving and misleading to the innocent 
public. 

Armed with a certified copy of a Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board order, 44 
auditors, accountants, examiners, and 
assorted personnel moved in on the Long 
Beach Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Friday evening, April 22, 1960, 
with a seizure order. Despite the listing 
of false charges in the order, the avowed 
purpose for the seizure was to prevent 
the shareholders and management of the 
association from converting it into a 
State savings and loan association that 
would be free from the arbitrary and 
capricious abuse of authority and ad- 
ministration of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and its alter ego the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

In an apparent attempt to justify the 
seizure of the Long Beach Association, 
the Home Loan Bank Board sent their 
spokesman, J. Alston Adams, _ re- 
gional supervisor, to brainwash and mis- 
lead the public with statements to the 
newspapers. Such statements were is- 
sued and printed in the press that “we 
couldn’t get an examination in his 
place—Long Beach Federal—for 6 years 
up to 1958.” 

This statement is a deliberate false- 
hood. Adams, in his official capacity, 
knew of the numerous and extensive ex- 
aminations during the years 1953, 1956, 
and 1957. I have been informed that 
each of these examinations extended 
over many weeks or months, one of which 
lasted 5 months. 

Again through the press, Adams in 
describing the seizure stated: 

It took from 5 minutes to 8 Friday night 
to 5 am. Saturday to issue receipts for 
everything. 


The truth is that at the hearing in 
Federal court on May 15, 1960, to in- 
crease the bond of C. E. Ault, the 
Board’s appointed supervisor, sworn 
testimony revealed that the association’s 
officers were able to procure receipts 
numbering less than 10, which covered 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
assets seized. 

I am of the opinion that the refusal 
of receipts was intentional and brutal, 
evidenced by the fact that there were 
eventually an admitted 74 bureaucratic 
agents swarming over the place, intimi- 
dating and hindering association em- 
ployees from making an inventory by 
threats of criminal prosecution if they 
did not leave the premises. 

The taking of property without giving 
a receipt is a violation of law, a violation 
for which each and every one of these 
agents should be prosecuted, together 
with their superiors. 

Adams further stated through the 
press that the line of customers with- 
drawing their funds “was orderly—no- 
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body got excited.” Another falsehood 
by Adams. The fact is there were over 
1,000 people milling about. Long Beach 
police rushed 15 extra policemen to help 
set up barricades and rope off a section 
to contain the crowd. Armed guards 
were at the doors, letting only two or 
three in at a time, behind closed doors 
with drawn blinds. Elderly people were 
forced to stand in line for 4 and 5 hours, 
Some fainted, some had heart attacks, 
ambulances were called. 

Approximately $40 million has been 
withdrawn. Over $700,000 in earnings 
lost to these elderly people. This is not 
a pleasant situation to contemplate 
when you consider Mr. Adams in his 
“other hat” is also president of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of San Francisco. 
The bank that converted to its own use 
over $5 million in U.S. Government 
bearer bonds, which in fact belonged to 
the Long Beach association. 

Litigation for the 1946 seizure had pro- 
gressed to the point that the San Fran- 
cisco bank might have to pay some $10 
million or more for its frauds. The Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of San Francisco 
is an arm of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
the alter ego for the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. It seems 
when one agency cannot get by with il- 
legally confiscating the people’s savings, 
the others rush in to perpetrate the 
fraud. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember the flouting 
of a congressional subpena by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. It was claimed a middle western 
association was insolvent, and it was 
seized. The Insurance Corporation ad- 
mitted making a profit out of the liqui- 
dation but would not produce its records 
to show who did not get paid or the ne- 
cessity for the liquidation. Congress to 
this day does not know. 

Complaints of the abuse of this agen- 
cy are mounting from all parts of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this all brings us to the 
point that Congress has authorized the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation to call upon the U.S. Treas- 
urer for $750 million in the event of an 
emergency. An emergency to be deter- 
mined by this same group who have ex- 
hibited their dishonesty and incompe- 
tence and who have flouted Congress 
and the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress would be dere- 
lict in its duty if it sits idly by and ex- 
poses this huge sum of taxpayers’ money 
to the same type of mishandling through 
a trumped-up emergency. 

Congress appropriated the funds to 
protect the people. It is our obligation 
to do so. It is not our intention to be a 
part of a fraud upon the people. 

Is it not possible that private insurers, 
who do not flout our courts, can do an 
able and honest job for the public? 

Would not this emergency fund be 
better administered where court review 
is assured? The record is compelling 
that Congress withdraw its support from 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation which has so flagrantly 
abused its fiduciary trust, and support 
private enterprise in the best interests 
of the public welfare. 
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ALFRED H. KIRCHHOFER 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to call the attention of 
the House to an award which has been 
made to one of Buffalo’s distinguished 
citizens, Mr. Alfred H. Kirchhofer, editor 
of the Buffalo Evening News. 

The board of regents of Canisius Col- 
lege in Buffalo, N.Y., conferred its third 
annual distinguished citizen’s achieve- 
ment award upon Mr. Kirchhofer. The 
recipients of this award are leaders who, 
in addition to earning the respect and 
admiration of their colleagues in their 
profession or industry, have been out- 
standing for their personal contribu- 
tions of time and effort toward the prog- 
ress and enhancement of their com- 
munity. They symbolize the vision, 
drive, comprehension, and resoluteness 
which have contributed greatly to the 
progress of America. 

Mr. Kirchhofer became managing 
editor of the Buffalo Evening News in 
1927 and editor in 1956. He is executive 
vice president and a director of the Buf- 
falo Evening News, Inc., and president 
and a director of WBEN, Inc. In addi- 
tion, he is a member of the advisory 
board of the American Press Institute, 
and also a member of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors which he 
headed in 1937. He was president of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism from 1950 to 1952. 

In 1956, Mr. Kirchhofer received the 
University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism medal for distinguished service 
in journalism and, 2 years later, a simi- 
lar award from the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism. Last year he was 
elected to the National Journalism Hall 
of Honor at the University of Missouri. 

Mr. Kirchhofer is a member of the 
State Society of Newspaper Editors and 
the Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism council of editors and publishers. 

Over the years Mr. Kirchhofer has 
been extremely active in the affairs of 
our community. He is a director of 
Crippled Children’s Camps, Inc.; secre- 
tary of the board of visitors of Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute; and a director 
of Millard Fillmore Hospital. He is also 
a trustee of the Buffalo YMCA; a mem- 
ber of the State Defense Council; a di- 
rector of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Tuberculosis Association; the Buffalo 
chapter, American Red Cross; the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic Orchestra Society; 
and a member of the council of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following commen- 
dation delivered by the Very Reverend 
James J. McGinley, S.J., president of 
Canisius College: 

COMMENDATION 

“The Canisius College board of regents 
with other eminent citizens honors Alfred 
H. Kirchhofer at dinner and awards to him 
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the Distinguished Citizen’s Achievement 
Plaque, May 9, 1960, the Buffalo Club.” 

There is a Jesuit university in the heart 
of a large metropolis whose exterior wall has 
an inscription: 


“St. Bernard loved the valleys, 
Benedict the hills; 

Francis loved the little towns— 
Ignatius sought great cities 
To house his caps and gowns.” 


Canisius College is in phase with this 400- 
year tradition followed by Ignatian institu- 
tions of higher learning. It therefore finds 
itself at the busy intersection of Main and 
Jefferson, Buffalo, N.Y. It is part of the 
very fabric of this community, in other 
words. It breathes the same air, rides the 
same buses, enjoys talking about the same 
weather, frets at the same problems, faces 
the same worries, enjoys the same triumphs, 
obeys the same traffic lights, and in general 
has the same hopes and fears as Buffalo. - In 
fact, Canisius College has been doing all of 
this right here for 90 years—an independent 
institution for collegiate education. 

It is, of course, a college. Education is its 
business, albeit nonprofit in fact and theory. 
This means its relation to its community is 
not that of a remote ivory tower, wherein 
learning is sought in cloistered and com- 
fortable abstraction from the sounds and the 
sights of every day living. No; we are not 
a retreat from things Buffalo. In fact, we 
are not withdrawn at all—if I may borrow 
from the psychologists. 

On the other hand, an educational insti- 
tution cannot be a pollster’s booth armed 
only with questionnaires and immersed only 
in current events, opinions, facts. Socially, 
intellectually, and ideologically, it cannot go 
in for that degree of “togetherness” which 
would efface its own distinct personality as 
@ purveyor of real education. It has to hold 
for tradition, for the universals, for the 
timeless and even spaceless judgments and 
values. It has to preserve, add to and pass 
on to succeeding generations an intellec- 
tual heritage. That heritage, perforce, is an 
abiding and stable thing, which transcends 
the current scene in part. 

Now somewhere between the ivory tower 
and the pollster’s booth, somewhere between 
that withdrawal contemplation unreferred 
to life’s framework and that overexhilarated 
“togetherness” wherein an educational in- 
stitution loses its raison d’etre, somewhere 
between the two extremes, is the formula of 
Canisius College. 

Our board of regents knows this philoso- 
phy well. They know how keen the college 
is for civic consciousness, awareness, being 
part of the community we all love. But 
they also know that we are awfully serious 
about right education for the right reasons 
and the consequent demands in time, en- 
ergy, and principle. 

Similarly, the selection committee of the 
board of regents of Canisius College is well 
groomed in this basic philosophy. This 
committee, in conjunction with the entire 
board, was commissioned to face up to the 
task of selecting a distinguished citizen to 
receive the annual achievement plaque. By 
mandate of the board of regents, March 24, 
1958: 

“The gentleman so designated shall have 
earned the respect and admiration of his 
colleagues in his chosen profession or indus- 
try. He shall be accounted as preeminent 
in his personal contribution of time and 
effort toward the progress and enhancement 
of the community with which he is asso- 
ciated.” 

Now, Mr. Kirchhofer, this committee se- 
lected you, unanimoulsy and in the name 
of the entire board. I cannot pay higher 
tribute to you. Yet, I do wish to add that 
I approved their selection, immediately upon 
receipt of their decision. 
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The words inscribed on this plaque tell 
you why, partly but permanently. 

Let me add only this. There is an affinity 
between a good newspaper and a good edu- 
cational institution. Each must serve but 
also lead a community, voluntarily. Neither 
can be true to its commitment and also in- 
dulge in the quest for sheer popularity. 
Both must be open to frank evaluation and 
criticism daily. Neither can become com- 
placent and stay alive. Each demands con- 
centration by all coworkers and often re- 
quires a type of discipline and self-denial 
which borders on the ascetic. Each must 
blend the new and the old, the local and 
the distant. Each must make responsible 
decisions on what to feature and in what 
proportions. Above all, each in its area of 
responsibility must be consistent, truthful, 
and convinced. 

Your achievement in your profession and 
in this community is very real. The regents 
of Canisius College tonight single out and 
award you for your record of achievement, 
very definitely. And I am pleased whole- 
heartedly to approve, to applaud, and also 
to accept an honor which thereby comes to 
Canisius College herself on this historic 
night. Since we try to produce excellence, 
we are surely glad to recognize it. 

Thank you and God bless you. 





THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
DEPRESSED AREAS BILL 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
I minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s veto on Friday, May 13, 1960, of 
the area redevelopment bill passed by 
both Houses of Congress repudiates the 
people’s will for the second time and 
threatens the healthy adjustment of our 
community to the changing character of 
our economy. It represents a conserva- 
tive position turned reactionary. The 
President denies American distressed 
communities in this country the benefits 
he has urged us to lavish bountifully on 
other countries. In the name of econ- 
omy he exhibits callous disregard of the 
pleas of Americans for help to become 
self-supporting. The President says his 
heart bleeds for a point 4 program for 
the depressed areas of the world but he 
vetoes a point 4 program for America. 

The veto message is a denial of an 
every claim to statesmanship. The rate 
of unemployment in this country con- 
tinues to stand at 5 percent. In my 
district and many others it stands at 
20 percent. This is an intolerably high 
rate, which the President wants us to 
accept as normal. We cannot and must 
not submit to this gloomy prospect and 
become inured to allow such human 
suffering. 

Those of us who have promoted the 
area redevelopment legislation have 
sought to address ourselves to the basic 
difficulties causing the high volume of 
long-term unemployment and the great 
waste of human and capital resources 
of this country, by converting the specific 
distressed and underdeveloped areas 
from stagnant and declining regions 
into active centers of healthy economic 
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activity. We hoped to minimize the need 
for general measures of an emergency 
nature designed to change our national 
economic institutions. The constructive 
course of action is being denied by the 
President. He fears Federal aid, he in- 
sists that communities which are flat on 
their back should lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps at a time when they 
have exhausted their financial resources 
in the pursuit of local economic develop- 
ment. 

This denial of the right to attack spe- 
cific causes of difficulties will make it 
necessary for all of us to urge stronger 
and broader and national measures for 
the entire economy. We must lower the 
national level of unemployment and 
make the recovery movement strong 
enough to reach even the depressed 
areas. 

The President’s criticism of the quali- 
fications for benefits and the funds in 
the bill are disingenuous. Those of us 
who have made efforts to negotiate an 
understanding with the administration 
know that opposition stems not from 
disapproval of specific provisions, but 
from rejection of the entire idea of area 
redevelopment legislation. Secretary of 
Commerce Mueller has made it clear to 
Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives that he is opposed to the 
legislation no matter what concessions 
we would make. Under Secretary of 
Commerce Ray and Under Secretary of 
Labor O’Connell, in meeting with Re- 
publican Congressmen, have made it 
clear that the administration would not 
compromise their own bill and have 
intimated that they were not even sold 
on their own proposal. Despite the in- 
formal encouragement from officials of 
the Department of Labor and the Secre- 
tary, they have repeatedly indicated their 
inability to convert the Secretary of 
Commerce and that Department. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, has never 
endorsed action in this field nor taken 
the interest that his predecessor Arthur 
Burns had. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his Under Secretary have been 
handing out news releases to reporters 
on the accomplishments of the rural re- 
development program repeating the 
same isolated illustrations of improve- 
ments, but have never told of the disil- 
lusionment of local committees. Their 
recommendations for action following 
their own extensive studies of local rural 
needs could not be implemented for lack 
of funds. They have been given advice 
and studies but not the means with 
which to implement their programs. 

Instead of seeking a genuine program 
for economic rehabilitation of distressed 
areas, the administration has sought to 
enlarge on the letter-writing activities 
of the existing agencies, which have not 
met the needs of these areas. Economic 
distress has persisted both in urban and 
rural areas. “Jawboning” and “pen- 
pushing” do not rebuild communities or 
help economic distress. 

While the President is boasting of the 
improvement in the conditions of em- 
ployment between March and April 1960, 
reports from the Bureau of Employment 
Security show that in 28 of the major 
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labor-market areas the total insured 
unemployed increased between these 
months. Four other labor markets 
showed no change in the number of 
insured unemployed, and the remaining 
104 areas reported some decline. In a 
considerable number of instances the 
drop was due to the exhaustion of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Congress has just passed legislation 
for foreign aid to underdeveloped and 
distressed foreign nations at the request 
of the President. We have recognized 
that urban areas in Europe which are 
adversely affected by economic change 
and by loss of industries through the in- 
tegration of the European market should 
be helped. We are giving money to 
agencies which finance unemployment 
insurance and resettlement and retrain- 
ing allowances to Europeans displaced 
by the closing of mines, textile mills, and 
other industries. We have approved of 
area-redevelopment legislation in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, and Italy, but the administra- 
tion refuses such action on behalf of 
American workers and communities. 
Our foreign aid bill will grant wheat to 
hungry India. It will furnish money to 
Pakistan to help their underdeveloped 
areas. We are financing the uplifting 
of Iran and their depressed people. We 
are providing schooling for Latin Ameri- 
cans who lack vocational training. We 
are helping other nations build public 
facilities, as they are prerequisites to in- 
dustrial development. We boast of the 
factories we have financed in Latin 
America through the Import-Export 
Bank and the factories of Africa and 
Asia which are to be built by the Inter- 
national Development Corporation. Are 
not American underdeveloped areas, in- 
dustrial and rural, equally entitled to aid 
from fellow Americans? 

The President in his veto message on 
S. 722 seeks to absolve himself of the re- 
sponsibility for our national failure to 
have area redevelopment legislation— 
the cause for this gap in our structure 
of law is the President himself. He has 
vetoed two bills passed by Congress. He 
has insisted on the letter of his own pro- 
posals. None of his spokesmen has 
shown any inclination to adjust the dif- 
ferences with the majority of the Con- 
gress. 

In his new veto message, he remained 
adamant on excluding rural counties. 
The alternative he offers is the rural de- 
velopment program and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The first has de- 
pended solely on voluntary efforts in pilot 
counties—the second is designed to help 
small businesses with some local funds. 
But the problem cf these communities is 
to build a new economic base for eco- 
nomic redevelopment so that they may 
become advantageous sites for industrial 
development. They require grants and 
loans for public facilities, for without 
them the most depresse 1 will be unable 
to lift themselves from their desperate 
levels of poverty. They are in need of 
commercial and industrial buildings for 
economic expansion—these the President 
denies them. 

The other stated objections in the mes- 
sage are conjuries of a man unfriendly 
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to the entire idea, rather than one deter- 
mined to perfect a piece of legislation. 
The President and every legislator knows 
that the Administrator appointed by the 
President will be able to exercise the 
judgment as to the communities which 
should enjoy priorities in receiving the 
aids provided by the act and the type of 
assistance which best fits the area. We 
presume the President will appoint a 
fairminded, responsible citizen dedicated 
to the realization of the purposes of the 
act. Moreover, he will be guided by an 
advisory citizen’s committee fully con- 
scious of its purposes. The objection 
that the truly desperate communities wil] 
not secure the assistance is one without 
foundation. 

The President’s fundamental lack of 
understanding of the needs of the de- 
pressed urban communities is revealed 
in the other objections. The communi- 
ties “desperately” in need of a “full 
measure of assistance” do not have the 
financial resources to build local facili- 
ties essential in many instances to eco- 
nomic recovery. The citizenry and banks 
in these areas have drained their private 
funds through repeated efforts at local 
development. These communities have 
used funds from the State loan organiza- 
tion, even though they have received 
awards for outstanding effort and eco- 
nomic development. The results have 
not been sufficient to graduate them out 
of the depressed state. They now call 
for Federal aid and the President is tell- 
ing them to go back and use their own 
resources which have been exhausted. 

The President objects to some com- 
munities being on the eligible list though 
they may not need Federal assistance. 
The fact is, that only communities with 
18 or more months of unemployment of 
6 or more percent in the last 2 years, and 
currently suffering from 6 or more per- 
cent unemployment will be so eligible. 
In a number of instances this high level 
of unemployment has persisted for sev- 
eral years. As soon as the rate of unem- 
ployment falls below 6 percent they be- 
come ineligible for benefits. Should un- 
employment drop below this level while 
the applications are being considered the 
communities will become ineligible. 
None of these communities have suffered 
only temporary economic difficulties. 
The high level of unemployment has 
persisted for long periods and their 
economies are in permanent difficulties 
for which they must seek a solution. 
Federal assistance will not be “squan- 
dered” in the terms of the President’s 
callous words, but become the base on 
which a constructive planning and rede- 
velopment effort can be built. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has resisted and fought area redevelop- 
ment legislation for the last 6 years. Its 
Secretaries have been opponents and are 
out of sympathy with the provision of 
the bill. It is our conviction that the 
Department did frustrate the adminis- 
tration of the act and prevent its reali- 
zation should the law be entrusted to it. 
Moreover, the Department, unfortu- 
nately, has no experience in this area 
and has no personnel qualified to ad- 
minister such a law. 
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The administration is repudiating 
every promise the President made be- 
ginning with a speech he delivered in 
1952 in which he promised aid to de- 
pressed areas. He is turning the back 
of the Federal Government on the peo- 
ple of the distressed communities of the 
United States. 

In the election of 1958 the American 
people elected a host of new Democratic 
Congressmen from distressed communi- 
ties, replacing former Republican Mem- 
bers who had fought this legislation. 
The American people will again define 
their attitude at the forthcoming elec- 
tion. 

This administration has abandoned its 
slogan, “Progressive and Conservative,” 
and turned reactionary. 

I promise, Mr. Speaker, as I did 2 
years ago when the President vetoed a 
similar bill, that I will introduce the 
depressed areas bill in the House on the 
ist minute of the ist day of the next 
session of Congress in January and I am 
sure Senator Dovctas will do the same 
in the Senate. There will be a different 
President in the White House and I am 
positive we will have our bill before next 
Easter. 





A PROPHETIC LETTER FROM BE- 
HIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
dramatic timing indeed that a friend of 
mine should today receive a rather re- 
markable letter from a young engineer 
in East Germany. The letter, written 
just before the summit meeting, is not 
only prophetic; but there is a real lesson 
here for all of us. Indeed, this is not just 
a letter—it is a document of nourishing 
wisdom written by an articulate, ideal- 
istic young man living behind the Iron 
Curtain. I want to quote a few excerpts: 


I am writing this to you the day before 
the summit meeting, but when you will have 
received this letter, the failure of the meet- 
ing will be an accomplished fact. The rea- 
son is, of course, that the conditions brought 
forth by Big Brother are quite unacceptable 
to the West, and Big Brother probably does 
not even want them accepted. 

Everything that the Communists have done 
during the last few years with regard to Ger- 
many has tended to deepen the clash be- 
tween East and West. The consciousness of 
the hopelessness of it all is continually with 
me, and all the time I think that life could 
be so wonderful if—well, I suppose it is rather 
selfish of me to keep talking of our own 
little worries, but then, you see, to us it is 
the most important thing in the world. As 
things look now, the final separation of this 
city will not be delayed very much longer. 
God knows what will happen then. 

I am glad to see that people in the United 
States are slowly becoming aware of the fact 
that the Fast is making enormous and suc- 
cessful efforts to outrace you in all fields. 
The sputniks are not just a chance success 
in one field. They are symptomatic of what 
is going on in all fields of science and tech- 
nology. 
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As long as the West and the United States 
keep playing and fooling around the way they 
have been doing and are still doing, they 
have not the slightest chance of survival. 
You must not be deceived by the apparent 
misery of everyday life in the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This does not count. 

You will not win an inch of ground with 
fancy food, elaborate household gadgets, and 
streamlined private cars. I admire your 
country for these real achievements. I 
should like to share them. I should like 
everyone in the world to enjoy them, and 1 
wish and trust you will go on having and 
developing the individual’s maximum enjoy- 
ment of life. But do not think that because 
in this respect the other side is miles behind 
that they have a worse chance in the world 
contest. Their chance is better, because by 
economizing on their people’s backs, they 
can afford to concentrate on national 
strength. The United States is developed 
enough to do both, if it would only will it. 





HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the most im- 
portant domestic issue facing this ses- 
sion of the Congress is the question of 
providing health care for the aged. The 
volume of mail coming into congressional 
offices on this subject is proof of the 
widespread concern among all our people 
over the lack of health protection for 
the aged. 

The people want a broad and compre- 
hensive program of social security as in- 
surance against various economic haz- 
ards. This is particularly true of 
Federal employees and retired Federal 
workers because they have lagged behind 
other groups in acquiring such benefits. 
For instance, it was many years before 
Federal employees became entitled to 
unemployment compensation, even 
though workers in private industry had 
become eligible for such benefits long 
ago. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
the Government should be so neglectful 
of its own employees concerning wages 
and fringe benefits. Its shortsighted 
policy toward its employees and its an- 
nuitants contradicts the glowing picture 
it draws of the advantages enjoyed by 
those who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The predicament of those who 
have retired after a lifetime of service as 
civilian employees is particularly dis- 
tressing to me. 

It is inevitable that some form of 
health insurance will be provided for the 
aged in our population, as distinct from 
those who are pensioned off under the 
U.S. civil service retirement system. 

It is to remedy this oversight that I 
ask favorable consideration before Con- 
gress adjourns of my bill to provide a 
health benefits program for certain re- 
tired employees of the Government. 

Medical benefits for those who have 
been employed in private industry is a 
logical extension of the social security 
system. Medical benefits for those who 
have worked for the Government should 
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be, in the same manner, a development 
of the civil service retirement system. 

Furthermore, the Government has a 
special obligation to contribute toward 
the health insurance of those who have 
served it so long and faithfully. Federal 
annuitants have two or three times as 
much chronic illness as those who are 
still working for the Government. These 
illnesses are frequently those of a long- 
term nature, requiring extended periods 
of care or hospitalization. It is an ir- 
refutable fact that the cost of medical 
care has climbed far beyond their reach. 
With their fixed annuities that are so 
seldom upgraded to meet the cost of ex- 
istence the predicament of these people 
becomes progressively worse. The ero- 
sion of the annuitants’ pensions and of 
their morale is a fact that does not go 
unnoticed by younger people. As a re- 
sult, the Government finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to recruit them for careers 
as civil servants. 

Pending legislation covering active 
employees will become effective on July 
1, 1960. It would be a cruel discrimi- 
nation if we stopped there and failed to 
provide similar protection for the retired 
employees of the Federal Government. 

Under H.R. 8835, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission “is authorized and directed 
to establish a health benefits program 
for annuitants and members of their 
families who are not eligible for cover- 
age under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. If an annuitant 
enrolls in a health benefits plan under 
this act for himself only, there shall be 
withheld from his annuity, as his con- 
tribution, an amount not to exceed 
$3.80 monthly, and the Government 
shall contribute a like amount. Except 
as provided in paragraph (c), if an an- 
nuitant enrolls in a health benefits plan 
under this act for himself and members 
of his family—“family” meaning an an- 
nuitant’s spouse, unmarried child under 
19 years of age, or unmarried child re- 
gardless of age who is incapable of 
self-support because of a mental or 
physical incapacity that existed prior to 
his reaching the age of 19 years—there 
shall be withheld from his annuity, as 
his contribution, an amount not to ex- 
ceed $9.20, and the Government shall 
contribute a like amount.” 

The Government’s cost would, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Civil Service 
Commission, fall within the range of 
$15.5 million to $22 million in the first 
year. Even if it turned out to be some- 
what higher, it would be a small price 
for the Government to pay in return for 
the solicitude and the help it would ex- 
tend to those who have served it so 
well. 

If it is not feasible for the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to be financed from 
the proceeds of the sale of securities is- 
sued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, then it can be financed through 
direct appropriation by the Congress. 
A decent respect for the faithful serv- 
ice performed by Government workers 
who are retired, will be expressed and ap- 
preciated through prompt enactment of 
the Federal Annuitants Health Benefits 
Act of 1960. 
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NATIONAL PENSION POLICY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend a resolution at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED States To ENactT LEGISLA- 
TION GRANTING TO VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
I PENSIONS COMPARABLE TO GRANTS TO VET- 
ERANS OF AMERICAN WARS PRIOR TO WORLD 
War I—Crry or LYNN, MASS., IN THE YEAR 
1960 
Whereas the national policy of the United 

States, concerning veterans of the United 

States, has been to grant assistance to them 

in declining years by a pension, all in con- 

sideration of their military service in defense 
of our country; and 

Whereas there has been no general pen- 
sion granted to veterans of World War I by 
the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has been and 
is aiding many foreign countries in restoring 
their economy; and 

Where if our Government can afford to 
give away tens of billions of dollars for years 
to come, in addition to more than $70 bil- 
lion in aid already given to foreign nations, 
then surely we can afford to give needed 
help to disabled and aging Veterans of World 

War I who have proved their loyalty to 

America by defending our Nation on the field 

of battle: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the honorable mayor and 

city council of the city of Lynn, Mass., hereby 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation granting a pension to Vet- 
erans of World War I comparable to grants 

to veterans of wars prior to World War I; 

and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be sent forthwith by the city clerk of the 
city of Lynn, Mass., to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of each 

branch of Congress, to the Members thereof 

from this Commonwealth, and to members 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States. 

In city council, April 12, 1960. 
Adopted: 








, City Clerk. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted a leave of absence for 
10 days on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





THE HONORABLE LOUIS CONVERS 
CRAMTON 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BENTLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nouncement was made a few weeks ago 
of the retirement of one of the most out- 
ed, and well-beloved 


standing, distinguish 
legislators in the State of Michigan’s 
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history. His name is Louis Convers 
Cramton, and he is presently State rep- 
resentative from Lapeer County, Mich. 
Representative Cramton, 84 years old, 
for half a century has served his beloved 
State as a U.S. Congressman, judge, and 
longtime member of the State legisla- 
ture. As both a legislative and judicial 
official, he has displayed fearlessness in 
battling for what he believed to be right, 
the courage to oppose his own Republi- 
can Party when he believed it was wrong 
and strict adherence to conscience. 
Representative Cramton, long a cham- 
pion of fair employment legislation and 
civil rights bills, while in Congress from 
1913 to 1931 won the respect of Negro 
groups for his support of Howard Uni- 
versity, a Negro college. He foresaw and 
understood the silent, bloodless social 
revolution and often stood alone on re- 
forms which he regarded not only proper 
but inevitable. 

Representative Cramton was born in 
Lapeer County and graduated from the 
University of Michigan law department 
in 1899. He served in the State house of 
representatives from 1909 to 1910; was 
elected to the 63d and to the eight suc- 
ceeding Congresses—March 4, 1913- 
March 3, 1931; was special assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior in 1931 and 
1932; was circuit judge of the 40th ju- 
dicial circuit from November 21, 1934, 
to December 31, 1941; resumed the prac- 
tice of law; elected to the State house of 
representatives in November 1948, and 
has served continuously since that time. 

Representative Cramton leaves the 
State legislature with an alert mind, a 
zest for the lawmaking process, and a 
sound heart that beats in a tempo re- 
sponsive to the times and in tune with 
the people. 

Let this Congress recognize our for- 
mer colleague, Representative Louis 
Convers Cramton, for the outstanding 
public service he has rendered to the 
State of Michigan and to our Nation. 
Our best wishes go out to him for many 
pleasant years of well-deserved retire- 
ment. 





CORRECTION OF INADEQUACIES IN 
PAYMENTS FOR HAZARDOUS 
DUTY 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WALLHAUSER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcOrD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill to author- 
ize the establishment of pay differen- 
tials for employees in the classified civil 
service for irregular or intermittent duty 
involving unusual physical hardship or 
hazards. The purpose of this bill is to 
correct the inequity which has long ex- 
isted with respect to the treatment of 
white collar employees as compared to 
blue collar employees who may be ex- 
posed to identical hardship hazards. 

In perhaps a majority of the cases 
where a white collar employee is re- 
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quired to perform duties involving phys- 
ical hardship or hazard, there is ade- 
quate recognition of the hardship or 
hazard in terms of the grade and rate of 
Pay assigned to the position. For exam- 
ple, the position of an employee per- 
forming dangerous law-enforcement 
work or of an employee working regy- 
larly with radioactive material, is classi- 
fied at a grade which takes into account 
the degree of risk involved in the work. 
My bill does not propose to provide a 
differential for employees in such posi- 
tions. 

On the other hand, there are many 
cases where a white collar employee 
whose job does not involve regular ex- 
posure to hazard or hardship and whose 
grade does not include recognition of 
inherent risk is required to perform 
duties on an occasional basis under cir- 
cumstances involving physical hardship 
or hazard. For example, a civilian en- 
gineer engaged in the development of 
machinery or equipment may from time 
to time be required to perform duty 
aboard a submarine for the purpose of 
inspecting or testing the equipment on 
which he is working. Under present 
law such an employee is not entitled to 
receive any extra pay for these hazard- 
ous duties, although the Navy crew 
members and blue collar workers aboard 
the submarine do receive additional pay, 
It is this kind of inequity which my bill 
would propose to correct. 

The matter of additional pay for haz- 
ardous duty has been recognized as a 
problem for many years. The Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as approved on Octo- 
ber 28, 1949, contained a section which 
required the Civil Service Commission to 
make a study of the problem and to sub- 
mit recommendations to the Congress 
“for a future policy and plan with re- 
spect to additional compensation for 
hazardous employments.” The Commis- 
sion’s report, which was submitted in 
October 1950, included a recommenda- 
tion that in regard to positions under 
the Classification Act, the effect of oc- 
cupational hazards on duties, responsi- 
bilities, and qualification requirements 
should be given due consideration in the 
allocations of positions to classes. How- 
ever, no recommendation was made with 
respect to the treatment which should be 
given those cases where the assignment 
to hazardous duty is on an occasional 
basis and, for this reason, cannot be ap- 
propriately recognized in the classifica- 
tion grade of the position. 

This problem has also been recognized 
in compensation studies which have been 
initiated in the executive branch. For 
example, the so-called Cordiner Com- 
mittee, which was set up to study and 
advise the Secretary of Defense on 
needed adjustments in the provisions for 
compensating civilian personnel, sub- 
mitted a report in May 1957. This re- 
port contained the finding that— 

There is no system of complete coverage 
either in terms of additional compensation 
or benefits for Classification Act employees 
performing hazardous work in the Federal 
Government. In contrast, there is complete 
coverage for defense blue-collar workers 
when the hazard is of sufficient dimension 
to warrant additional compensation. 
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No steps were taken to correct the in- 
equity reflected by this finding. 

My bill would propose to provide the 
clear and effective solution to this long- 
standing problem by providing authority 
for the establishment of pay differen- 
tials which would be paid to white-col- 
lar employees in those cases when they 
are assigned to hazardous or hardship 
duties. 

The cost which would be involved in 
this bill would depend on the extent to 
which classified workers are assigned to 
hazardous or hardship duty, the length 
of such assignments, and the basic pay 
rates of the employee so assigned. In 
any event, the total cost would be neg- 
ligible in terms of the total Federal pay- 
roll for classified employees and in terms 
of the increased effectiveness and morale 
which should result from the equitable 
treatment of the employees concerned. 





LET’S GREET IKE 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following articles from 
the Washington Daily News, the New 
York Times, and the Paterson Evening 
News: 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 19, 
1960] 


Let’s GREET IKE 


We suggest that as many of us as possible 
be on hand to give the President a cheer 
when he returns tomorrow. His plane is due 
to arrive at Andrews Field at 3 pm. The 
President’s route will be over the South 
Capitol Street bridge, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
14th Street and New York Avenue to the 
White House. We think we all owe him a 
warm greeting for his performance in Paris. 

Neither by temperament, training, nor ex- 
perience—as soldier or statesman—is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a man to submit readily 
to contempt or denigration, let alone to turn 
the other cheek to insult. 

His restraint in Paris in the face of Khru- 
shchev’s deliberate billingsgate, therefore, is 
evidence not only of his self-discipline and 
innate dignity but also of his selfless devo- 
tion to the cause of peace; the peace for 
which all humanity hopes, and which almost 
any sacrifice is worth making to attain. 

Giving the soft though self-respecting an- 
swer to the synthetic and cynical wrath of 
the Russian Premier was, therefore, a ges- 
ture which—probably as much as anything 
Khrushchev himself did—swung free world 
opinion, which had been critical of the 
United States for the U-2 plane episode, 
around a full 180 degrees, so that it is today 
unanimous in denouncing Russia’s behavior. 

No amount of patching could put the sum- 
mit conference back together now. It would 
be useless and foolish to try. However, what- 
ever mistakes may have been made, groveling 
before a grotesquely insolent Khrushchev 
was not one of them. In the circumstances, 
such a futile gesture could only play into 
the hands of the Soviet boss. 

But there is one thing can be done. And 
it is more important than any other choice 
we have. 
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That is to close ranks. And we can symbo- 
lize that by your welcome of the President 
tomorrow. 

In the days ahead, let’s show the whole 
world, including the Soviets, that the Amer- 
ican people, the American political parties 
and the U.S. Government are solidly together 
on these things: 

That there is no doubt of this country’s 
eternal devotion to the principles of indi- 
vidual liberty and the sovereignty of free 
peoples. 

That whatever other differences may di- 
vide our public opinion or our political 
parties there is no division on our determi- 
nation to stay strong, to do whatever is nec- 
essary to maintain that strength, but to use 
it with wisdom and restraint. 

Top leaders of the Democratic Party already 
have given the cue, as revealed in the Senate 
yesterday. Before the summit collapsed, 
four of them—Adlai Stevenson, Senators 
Johnson and Fulbright, and Speaker: Ray- 
burn—quietly had sent President Eisenhower 
a cablegram to demonstrate American unity. 

This demonstration of agreement on pur- 
pose, as Senator JOHNSON later explained to 
the Senate, does not require any forfeit of 
the democratic right and duty realistically 
to assess the management of American policy 
by the Eisenhower administration. But such 
assessments can be made in a manner which 
will reinforce the national strength, rather 
than detract from it. 

So, when Mr. Eisenhower returns to Wash- 
ington tomorrow, we have an opportunity to 
represent our whole country and to show 
where it stands. We hope Washingtonians 
will turn out en masse to welcome the Presi- 
dent home. And that all around the land, 
wherever possible, there will be similar 
demonstrations of loyalty and national 
unity. 

In a showdown, we are one people. Let us 
make that clear to everybody, especially 
Khrushchev. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1960] 
Mr. KHRUSHCHEV’S ADIEU 


At his final press conference in Paris yes- 
terday Premier Khrushchev renewed his ac- 
cusations against the United States. Essen- 
tially his argument fell into two parts: a 
complaint that President Eisenhower has 
promised the ending of the espionage flights 
only until the end of his own tenure in office 
next January, and a complaint that this 
country’s promises cannot be respected since 
they can be changed from administration to 
administration. 

On the first point it may be noted that 
neither Mr. Khrushchev nor any of his sub- 
ordinates have even promised to halt for 
1 day—let alone the remainder of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s stay in office—the gigantic es- 
pionage effort his country maintains con- 
stantly against the free world. And Mr. 
Khrushchev surely knows that if he really 
wants the end of aerial espionage for all 
time he need only accept President Eisen- 
hower’s “open skies” proposal and formalize 
that plan in an international treaty which 
would be binding upon all American admin- 
istrations once it had been duly ratified. 

On the second issue it may be suggested 
that Premier Khrushchev is the last man 
in the world who is entitled to raise ques- 
tions about the value of the promises of 
others. Has ke forgotten how many Soviet 
promises have been betrayed under his own 
and earlier Soviet administrations? 

In Hungary in November 1956, for example, 
were not all kinds of promises and pledges 
made to the Hungarian people and their legal 
government and were not all betrayed? 
Premier Nagy and General Maleter have long 
since already paid with their lives for hav- 
ing believed Soviet promises. Has Premier 
Khrushchev forgotten Poland, where Stalin 
once promised that a representative demo- 
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cratic government would be installed? Has 
he forgotten Molotov’s long-since violated 
pledge that the institutions of Rumania 
would be respected, a pledge made as Soviet 
troops entered that country during World 
War II? Has he forgotten Soviet promises 
about Western access to West Berlin, prom- 
ises that Stalin broke in the era of the 
Berlin blockade and which Mr. Khrushchev 
himself now threatents almost daily to break 
again? We of the free world know that on 
the issue of broken promises Mr. Khrushchev 
lives in a very glassy house indeed. 

[From the Paterson (N.J.) Evening News, 

May 18, 1960] 
We ARE ONE—ALL AMERICA BACKS THE 
PRESIDENT IN THESE DaRKEST Hours 


This is a time for all of us to keep our feet 
on the ground, our heads steady and clear, 
our hearts filled with prayer. 

The world is on the brink of what could 
be Armageddon, because madmen are again 
loose and who can tell when they might un- 
leash the terrible instruments of destruc- 
tion which all mankind has devised in these 
recent years? 

Nikita Khrushchev came to America last 
year ostensibly to learn all about us, to ab- 
sorb some of the niceties of a land of liberty. 
He returned the compliment and invited our 
President, the man of peace coming down 
the end of the road with one ambition—to 
end wars and permit nations to dwell in 
amity. 

Suddenly all this is destroyed by this same 
Khrushchev, stalking his bullheaded, chesty 
Communist front around Paris, where 
leaders had gathered for peace and now con- 
fer only on how to guard against a new and 
more terrible Pearl Harbor. 

It is well indeed that all parties in America 
now join hands in a common unity. 

President Eisenhower, with just a few brief 
months remaining of his final term of office, 
had gone to Paris to join his Western allies 
to work out a program of disarmament and 
permanent peace with the Soviet leader. 

Instead, he ran into a raging bull, bellow- 
ing insults, cancelling Ike’s visit to Russia, 
demanding abject apology from America. 

Well, Mr. K., we don’t like fights, and we 
abhor war. 

But we don’t bend before madmen, before 
dictators. 

Our country was founded in the spirit of 
rebellion against oppression. 

Was the spy flight over Russia a tactical 
blunder? 

Well, maybe it was. But it was only an 
incident. And “Khrushie” blew it up into 
the propaganda blast he needed to prove to 
his real bosses behind the scenes that he 
can be a tough guy. 

Mr. Khrushchev, literally spitting in the 
face of our President, is doing it to every 
man, woman, and child in America, whether 
we be Republicans or Democrats. 

So we'll take it together in whatever spirit 
President Eisenhower accepts it. 

Whatever the Lord decrees and our Presi- 
dent tells us to do in this crisis, let’s all 
remember: 

We are one made up of 175 million strong. 





NASA PEACEFUL EXPLORATION 
AGENCY? 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Wo.LFr] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


a 


SIT 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few days we will have before this body 
a bill from my committee to revise the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 

In the light of the U-2 experience, it 
becomes eminently clear to me that a 
very thorough understanding must be 
reached on exactly what the area of re- 
sponsibility of NASA is to be. With this 
thought in mind, on May 13 I wrote to 
my distinguished chairman the following 
letter which I think speaks for itself on 


this point: 
= May 13, 1960. 


Hon. OvERTON BROOKS, 

Chairman, Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHarrman: I am writing to you 
because of my concern over the recent reve- 
lations that NASA is being used as a cover- 
up for spying activities by the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

As you are well aware, we have been under 
the impression that the activities of NASA 
were to be of a purely peaceful and non- 
military mature. This has been what the 
heads of NASA have told us and this is the 
way the law is written. This law is being 
flouted. I do not believe the Nation can 
afford to let Congress follow the bumbling 
and irrational leadership given the country 
by this administration. It is our manifest 
duty to insist that the moneys appropriated 
for a specific purpose are used in strict com- 
Pliance with the law as stated by Congress. 
Unless Congress intends to abdicate its re- 
sponsibility in these areas, I strongly urge 
that a full-scale investigation be initiated in 
order to ascertain (1) whether there are 
other activities similar to these, which are 
hiding under the cloak of NASA; and (2) in 
what other instances NASA has given out 
information which is at variance with the 
facts. 

The New York Post editorial of May 11 
made the most profound observation on the 
execution of our foreign policy when it 
stated: 

“We said the other day that there is no 
ground for partisan delight in the national 
humiliation. Neither, however, do we ac- 
cept the view that this is an occasion for 
polite acquiescence in an inexcusable 
blunder that has shaken the world. * * * 

“It is not an excess of debate that im- 
perils the country. It is lack of debate, 
failure to explore great questions, refusal to 
challenge the tired premises of our foreign 
policy, bipartisan agreement to postpone all 
serious matters, that are undermining our 
world position. * * * 

“Certainly Mr. Khrushchev should not be 
deluded into believing that any substantial 
number of Americans will accept his pre- 
scription for world order. But neither 
should there be any doubt about the extent 
to which millions of Americans are troubled 
and dismayed by the fabulous follies of re- 
cent days, and demanding better answers 
than we have received. 

“In these last few fateful hours before 
the summit there should be full, free exami- 
nation of all the positions we have taken, 
of all the imponderablies in our world view, 
of all the sacred cows on our animal farm. 
The most tragic aspect of the plane episode 
is the evidence of abdication by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, we have all been shaken 
badly by the facts which have recently come 
to light. We should not be so shocked and 
feckless as not to go forward and ascertain 


tions of big airplane corporations in spying 
activities in conjunction with the CIA. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, I urge that a full- 
scale investigation be initiated by our com- 
mittee on the whole subject of the operation 
of NASA. Either that agency should be 
what we have been telling the world it is— 
an operation set up for the peaceful explora- 
tion of outer space—or it should be dis- 
banded and its area of responsibility re- 
turned to the military. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lzonarp G. WoLr, 
Representative in Congress. 





SUBSIDY ELIGIBILITY OF DOMES- 
TIC TRUNK AIRLINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Brock] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
16, 1960, I introduced H.R. 12234 which 
seeks the repeal of that portion of section 
406 of the Federal Aviation Act that pro- 
vides subsidy eligibility for the domestic 
trunk airlines. This bill is identical to 
that introduced by my distinguished col- 
league and fellow committee member, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Macx]. 

I was impelled to introduce this meas- 
ure for many of the same reasons Mr. 
Mack mentioned in his able remarks in 
the Recorp of April 5, 1960. 

For example, I am convinced that both 
the trunkline industry and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would be more eco- 
nomically realistic if subsidy eligibility 
for the domestic trunks ceased to exist. 

I cannot believe that Capital Airlines 
would have pursued its reckless course 
of expansion and taken the gambles 
which have brought it to the brink of 
bankruptcy had it not been possible to 
apply for Federal subsidy to make up 
the losses when the gambles failed. 

I cannot believe that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board would have authorized the 
multiple competition, often putting four 
or five more carriers in the same mar- 
ket, but they had not had the assurance 
that subsidy was available for any air- 
line unable to survive in these compe- 
tition-saturated markets. If subsidy 
eligibility is terminated, I share Mr. 
Macxk’s confidence that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will employ more careful 
analysis of the economic factors and give 
more weight to sound business principles 
in subsequent route cases. 

Similarly, I share my colleague’s con- 
cern about bailing out a carrier whose 
bad management and improvident gam- 
bling with expansion have gotten it into 
serious financial trouble. I agree that 
payment of Federal subsidy to a carrier 
competing with self-sufficient trunklines 
can lead to only one thing—industrywide 
subsidy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while all of these 
factors are very important and con- 
stitute valid reasons for passage of this 
legislation, it seems to me there is an 
even more important reason why Con- 
gress must act to eliminate this subsidy 
eligibility for the domestic trunkline 
carriers. Stated in its simplest form, 
we must disqualify the domestic trunks 
in order to prevent encroachment upon 
the funds which Congress has appro- 
priated to support the local service in- 
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dustry and the other parts of the in- 
dustry that are still in the developmen- 
tal stage of their operations. 

On May 16, 1960 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board held a prehearing conference in 
the Capital subsidy case which started 
in motion the administrative machinery 
to process Capital’s claim. Had the 
Board not inaugurated the proceeding 
it is clear under section 10 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act and title 28, 
United States Code, section 1337, that 
Capital, or another subsidy claimant, 
can obtain a mandatory injunction in a 
US. district court compelling the Board 
to process the claim. 

Once the claim is in process it is 
clear that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
can—by granting the request—create a 
valid legal obligation enforceable in the 
Federal courts which would be satisfied 
out of the appropriation Congress in- 
tended for carrier payments to the local 
service carriers and other developmental 
industries. Thus, Mr, Speaker, despite 
the fact that the money was appropri- 
ated for other and worthy purposes, 
under present law a valid legal claim 
can be created which encroaches upon 
and diverts these funds for other pur- 
poses. ‘Thus it is completely possible 
that important activities such as the 
local service industry could be placed 
in jeopardy, or irreparably harmed, by 
trunkline subsidy claimants. 

Nor is it any answer or comfort that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board might sum- 
marily turn down the claim of Capital 
Airlines. The Board is compelled to 
use the same standards and precedents 
it uses in other subsidy cases such as the 
local service cases. Should the Board 
arbitrarily or capriciouly depart from 
its standards or the statutory require- 
ments, Capital could sue under section 
1006 of the Federal Aviation Act and 
get judicial review in the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Fortunately the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had the foresight to include in 
its investigation of the Capital subsidy 
claim the issues of merger or dismem- 
berment which may well prove to be 
the answer in this case. However, the 
fact remains that until the law is 
changed and subsidy eligibility for the 
domestic trunklines discontinued, there 
is a continuing risk that encroachments 
will occur on the funds appropriated 
to develop the local service carriers 
which provide vital service in Nebraska 
and elsewhere in the Nation. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is essential to 
pass this legislation to protect both seg- 
ments of the airline industry; first, to 
protect the self-sufficient trunklines 
from subsidized competition which can 
only result in industrywide economic 
deterioration; and, second, to protect 
the developmental portion of the indus- 
try—especially the local service car- 
riers—from encroachment upon funds 
appropriated to foster their growth and 
progress. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter of domestic 
trunkline subsidy is a unique oppor- 
tunity. It iot only provides us a chance 
to circumscribe and reduce the area of 
potential Government liability for sub- 
sidy expenditures but it actually pre- 
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sents us a challenge to do so or risk an 
enormous increase in transportation 
subsidies. I personally shudder to 
think of the possible consequences of 
our failure to act. If the relatively 
minute operations of the local service 
carriers can require a subsidy that has 
increased from $21 million in 1955 to 
$68 million in fiscal 1961, an economic 
chain reaction set off by federally sub- 
sidized domestic trunkline competition 
would inevitably result in hundreds of 
millions of dollars of subsidy require- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, we have already spent 
approximately $200 million to put this 
industry on its feet. It has been oper- 
ating for nearly a decade on a self- 
sufficient basis which proves that the 
industry can be self-sustaining. Airline 
traffic continues to grow and new reve- 
nue sources such as increased airfreight 
and first class mail are supplementing 
airline revenues. I think we have come 
to the point when we must remove this 
subsidy eligibility before it corrupts a 
mature and self-reliant industry. I 
think we must remove this subsidy eli- 
gibility before it undoes the good work 
it accomplished during the develop- 
mental period. 

This action cannot be postponed. 
This legislation should be given high 
priority and enacted this session of Con- 


gress. 





WARTIME EXCISE TAXES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
just as the cherry blossoms come to 
Washington every spring, so does the 
annual season for extending the wartime 
excise taxes imposed upon automobiles. 

Because of my vocal opposition to this 
tax I have been dubbed by some as the 
automobile horn of Congress. ‘This does 
not offend me. On the contrary, I am 
proud of this recognition because it re- 
fers to my persistent and insistent efforts 
to repeal the unfair 10-percent wartime 
excise tax on automobiles. 

I again insist that in keeping such a 
tax, while enacting legislation for de- 
pressed areas, such as Detroit, and when 
American workers need to be fully em- 
Ployed, the Federal Government is cut- 
ting off its taxes to spite its revenue. 
This tax was levied for the specific pur- 
Pose of decreasing automobile produc- 
tion in order to divert it to war produc- 
tion. The purpose for which this tax 
was imposed no longer exists, but we still 
permit this tax to retard sales, produc- 
tion, and employment. 

During the past few days our press has 
joined in sounding the “automobile 
horn” to arouse the public about this 
tax. For this I am grateful. 
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The “ignition” for two recent articles 
in Detroit papers was provided by an 
editorial by Robert B. Powers, editor and 
publisher of Ward’s Automotive Year- 
book for 1960, and which I had inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this past 
Tuesday. 

On May 12, 1960, the automotive edi- 
tor of the Detroit Free Press, Fred Olm- 
sted, had this to say of Mr. Powers’ 
editorial: 


Immediate removal or reduction of the 
Federal excise tax on automobiles was urged 
by Ward’s Automotive Yearbook for 1960, 
released Wednesday. “The dawn of the era 
of American compacts and the consequent 
arrival of direct competition with their 
European counterparts make this impera- 
tive,” the 22d annual edition of the industry 
handbook said. 

Ward’s called the tax (10 percent on.the 
manufacturer’s price) “politically immoral, 
punitive and a wartime emergency measure.” 

The statistical reporting agency said ac- 
tion was vital “to forestall possible future 
injury to the industry.” 


The leading editorial of the Detroit 
News, of May 11, 1960, was devoted to 
the adverse effects of this discriminatory 
tax upon our economy. I agree so com- 
pletely with the content of this editorial 
that I would like to take this occasion to 
read it to the Members of the House: 


UNITED STATES IN COMPACT CAR RACE—THE 
EXCISE HANDICAP 

For many years this newspaper has cam- 
paigned against the injustice of the auto- 
mobile excise tax, a levy which costs motor- 
ists billions of dollars on the pretext that 
the utilitarian automobile, like a billiard 
table or mink stole, is a luxury item. 

We now find a new and persuasive argu- 
ment for abolishment of the tax. Robert B. 
Powers, editor and publisher of Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports, in his yearbook released to- 
day, sees the levy as a potential peril both 
to the industry and the Nation in the forth- 
coming struggle for the U.S. compact car 
market—a struggle between U.S. manufac- 
turers and European exporters to this coun- 
try. 

In the yearbook editorial, these are some 
of the points made by Powers: 

In 1959, Federal excise tax collections on 
motor vehicles totaled more than $3.6 bil- 
lion, bringing to more than $14 billion the 
amount paid since the levy was decreed in 
1917 as a wartime emergency measure. 

Counting the tax on raw materials and 
components, the excise taxes now approxi- 
mate 17.3 percent of the wholesale value of 
a@ motor vehicle—or $346 on a car valued at 
$2,000. 

This politically immoral, punitive tax, if 
continued, will be a severe handicap to the 
automotive industry in competing with 
foreign-made compacts, only 253 of which 
were imported in 1940, but 668,070 of which 
were sold in the American market in 1959. 

If Congress and the administration delay 
tax repeal or reduction until a faltering U.S. 
auto industry precipitates a crisis, Govern- 
ment action to discourage imports then 
will have to be drastic—and “it may cost 
us those friends throughout the world we 
have worked so diligently and expensively to 
win and influence.” 

One of the additional facts brought out 
by Powers is that the three European manu- 
facturers with a lion's share of the American 
market are government owned or govern- 
ment controlled. This enables them to 
pretty much set their own sales prices, be 
in a position to influence internal taxes on 
their products, and if need be operate wholly 
without profit for the sake of employment 
and their nations’ general economic health. 
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In the instance of Iron Curtain motor cars, 
sometimes priced at less in the United States 
than in the country of origin, cost figures 
and taxes can be juggled to get around the 
U.S. ban on dumping. 

If there is statesmanship left in Wash- 
ington, the time to act is now. The tax 
never was justified except as a wartime 
measure to discourage the demand for auto- 
mobiles. It is less than ever defensible now 
when the very survival of a large segment 
of the industry is in danger of becoming an 
issue. 


It will not be long before we will be 
asked to extend this tax. Between now 
and then, it is my hope that my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will find time to ask themselves 
if it is not politically immoral to pe- 
nalize an industry—which is the basis 
for one of every seven jobs—and one of 
every six businesses—by exacting a tax 
not levied on other manufacturing. 





KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, OHIO 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Coox] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include a telegram from 
President Eisenhower. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago 
today, May 19, 1910, Gov. Judson Har- 
mon, of Ohio, signed the bill which estab- 
lished Kent State Normal School, the 
beginning of the great present day Kent 
State University, of Kent, Ohio. 

The past 50 years have seen Kent 
State grow from an enrollment of 42 stu- 
dents in 1910 to a student body of 10,500 
members today. During this same period 
of time, 100,000 students have registered 
at the university, 56,000 of them in the 
last 10 years. It is clearly one of the 
fastest growing universities in the United 
States. Although the university primar- 
ily serves the northeastern portion of 
Ohio, its student body also consists of 
many students from the other 49 States 
as well as students from foreign lands. 

Not only has it grown population wise, 
but constant additions and improve- 
ments to the physical plant of the uni- 
versity, since its establishment, have 
made it into the 360 acres of beautiful 
grounds and 33 campus buildings of to- 
day. The present value is estimated to 
exceed $31 million. 

Regardless of the financial amounts 
involved, the campus of Kent State Uni- 
versity, sitting high upon a hill overlook- 
ing Kent, Ohio, is generally regarded to 
be one of the most beautiful university 
campuses in the United States. 

The university educationally offers its 
students curriculums in five different col- 
leges: Business, arts and sciences, fine 
arts, education, and graduate school. 
Each of these courses of study offers the 
best in education to those it serves. 

In recognizing those who have con- 
tributed so much to the founding and 
growth of this great university, one can- 
not help but give much of the credit to 
Dr. George Bowman, present president 
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of Kent State. For the past 16 years he 
has lead the school during the years of 
its greatest growth. His leadership has 
been an inspiration to the students, 
faculty, and alumni of Kent State Uni- 
versity. In this respect, he has been 
given the unqualified support of the 
board of trustees, presently consisting 
of John R. Williams, president of the 
board for 16 years and a former Ohio 
State legislator; Robert C. Dix, publisher 
of the Kent-Ravenna Record Courier; 
Dr. Otto Korb, former superintendent of 
schools of South Euclid-Lyndhurst and 
East Cleveland; Frederick M. Broda, 
president and treasurer of Webb-Broda 
& Co.; Robert H. Stopher, associate ed- 
itor of the Akron Beacon Journal; Ray 
P. Dinsmore, vice president of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio; and 
the Honorable John McSweeney, a 
former distinguished Member of this 
House. All of them should be congratu- 
lated for their interest and effort in the 
future of Kent State University. 

Certainly this opportunity should not 
pass without paying tribute to the ef- 
forts of those who preceded Dr. Bowman 
in the president’s chair: Dr. John Mc- 
Gilvrey, Dr. James Engieman, and Dr. 
K. C. Leebrick. They have made this 
day possible by their work on this great 
campus. 

As an alumnus of this great univer- 
sity, I am extremely proud to join today 
with the students, faculty, and my fel- 
low alumni of Kent State University in 
celebrating the school’s 50th birthday. 
I am doubly proud because today is also 
my own birthday. Although I am not 
as old as my alma mater, it is of great 
personal pride to me to look forward to 
eelebrating our birthdays together in 
the years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp a copy of a telegram sent 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
Kent State University on the occasion 
of its 50th anniversary: 

THE Wurre House, 
Washington, DC., May 13, 1960. 
Grorce A. Bowman, 
President, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio: 

It is a pleasure to join in the observance 
of the 50th anniversary of Kent State 
University. 

Over the past 50 years this university has 
achieved a fine record of growth and service 
in the field of higher education. In this 
tradition I know it will continue to advance 
the welfare of its students and the national 
community. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

Dwicut D,. EIsENHOWER. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, today, 
June 19, 1960, marks the golden anni- 
versary of Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity at Bowling Green, Ohio. I would 
like, at this time, to enumerate some of 
the accomplishments of this outstanding 
institution of higher learning. 

On May 19, 1910, Bowling Green 


northwestern part of Ohio. However, at 
this time its student body consists also of 
many people from the other 49 States as 
well as many foreign lands. When Bowl- 
ing Green was founded it evidenced an 
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amazing amount of vigor. This vigor 
lead to the establishment of the schools 
of business administration, liberal arts 
and the graduate school. 

From a school consisting essentially of 
one building Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity has become a huge, sprawling 
campus with some of the most modern 
and functional classrooms and dormi- 
tories in the United States. The build- 
ing program during the past 10 years has 
been phenomenal. Many additional 
classrooms and dormitories plus one of 
the finest and largest student union 
buildings in the country have been built. 

A special debt of gratitude must be ex- 
tended to President Ralph W. McDonald 
who came to Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in 1951 and has since dedicated 
his life to its ever-changing needs. Dr. 
McDonald’s forward look at the Ameri- 
can educational system has immeasur- 
ably aided him in his constant efforts to 
improve the academic standards and the 
physical facilities of the university. 

Another vote of thanks must go to 
Dr. McDonald’s exceptional faculty, for 
without their help his task would have 
been virtually impossible. They are na- 
tionally recognized for their exceeding 
devotion to the advancement of higher 
learning. This is evidenced by the great 
number of fine scholars who have 
emerged from Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. 

The president, Dr. McDonald, and the 
faculty have been blessed with a board 
of trustees who have done everything 
within their power for the advancement 
of the university. We are most grateful 
to them. 

I am very proud to join with the stu- 
dents, faculty and alumni of Bowling 
Green State University in celebrating 
the school’s 50th anniversary. I am in- 
formed that congratulations have been 
received on this occasion from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Through Congressman Desert L. Latra I 
have learned of the pians to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of Bowling Green State 
University at a convocation this Thursday. 

Before leaving for the summit conference 
in Paris I want to send my congratulations 
to your students, faculty, and friends. The 
American standards of character and intel- 
lect which are the strength of your uni- 
versity are also the strength of our country’s 
dealings with neighbors around the world. 

I am delighted to add my best wishes for 
the continuing growth of Bowling Green in 
honor and in service to the national com- 


munity. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. COOK. I thank the gentleman. 
I am well aware of the fact that Bowling 
Green State University is a rival of Kent 
University and was also born 50 years 
ago. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Ohio on 
his birthday. 

In the months that he has served 
in this body, he has richly earned the 
reputation of being one of the most 
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effective first-term Members of Con- 
gress, and I have confidence that he will 
be returned by his constituents. 

I am also glad that the gentleman 
from Ohio has called attention to Kent 
State University, a small, great univer- 
sity, on the 50th anniversary of its 
establishment. 

Mr. Speaker, many students from my 
section of West Virginia are familiar 
with Kent State University. Kent State 
is a member of the Mid-America Con- 
ference, and Marshall College in my 
hometown of Huntington, W. Va. par- 
ticipates with Kent State in numerous 
athletic and other events. We in West 
Virginia have great respect for this in- 
stitution, and I commend the gentleman 
from Ohio for bringing to the attention 
of the House the 50th birthday of this 
institution which we are today cele- 
brating. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to compliment the gentleman, my col- 
league from Ohio, for the statement he 
is making today on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of one of our fine small 
American colleges, Kent State Univer- 
sity. I offer heartiest felicitations on 
this occasion not only to Kent State Uni- 
versity but to the gentleman who is also 
celebrating his anniversary on this occa- 
sion. Kent State University compares 
very favorably with the fine colleges in 
the 17th Congressional District of Ohio, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress: Denison University, at 
Granville, my alma mater; Ohio Wes- 
leyan University at Delaware; Ohio 
State University campuses at Mansfield 
and Newark; Kenyon, at Gambier, and 
Ashland College, at Ashland. Many 
fine people from my district have grad- 
uated from Kent State and many are 
currently enrolled there. I extend my 
congratulations to this great institution 
of learning and my distinguished col- 
league from Ohio one of its outstanding 
graduates. 

Mr. COOK. I merely wish to say as 
an Ohioan that I am very proud of the 
fine schools located in my district, and 
I assure the gentleman, as an alumnus 
of Kent State University, I take particu- 
lar pride in my alma mater on this occa- 
sion. 





ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts {Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Armed Forces Day is the annual occa- 
sion when we take stock of the latest 
known developments in America’s weap- 
ons of offense and defense, of the disci- 
pline and skill of the men of our Armed 
Forces, and of the spirit of patriotism 
that inspires the Nation whose sword 
and shield they are. For it is in the 
spirit of men, more than in wealth or 
the steel and explosives that wealth can 
purchase, that the security of America 
lies. Most important, of all the quali- 
ties that can make for the preservation 
or the destruction, of a country, is that 
intangible but immediately identifiable 
quality known as morale. Though it is 
in the Armed Forces that morale is 
immediately evident, and overwhelm- 
ingly important, the morale of the 
Armed Forces must derive ultimately 
from the morale permeating the citizen- 
ship of the country. We could not ex- 
pect to draw individuals from a discour- 
aged, disaffected, lazy, and luxury-loving 
population, and so spur and train and 
indoctrinate them that they would be- 
come courageous, disciplined, and ener- 
getic fighters for home and fireside, still 
less for such intangibles as freedom and 
justice. Out of the observance of this 
day, out of the display of weapons and 
material, out of the speeches and the 
marching and singing, we must draw one 
all important lesson—that we are all 
involved in the enterprise of American 
security, of the promotion of peace and 
justice in the world. Each of us is 
essentially involved in the Armed Forces, 
whose service to America we celebrate on 
this day. 





PARIS CONFERENCE COLLAPSE: 
REALISTIC NATIONAL POLICY 
REQUIRED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, tlhe gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoop] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plete collapse of the Paris meeting of 
heads of governments is now a matter 
of history. Following as it did the sensa- 
tional disclosures of the U-2 intelligence 
plane incident in the heart of the Soviet 
Union, the Paris failure has stirred the 
Peoples of all countries to a degree not 
equaled since the world-shaking crises 
prior to World War II. 

Featured by Premier Khrushchev’s 
stern warnings against further intelli- 
gence flights by U.S. aircraft into 
Soviet territory and the President’s 
Suspension of them and promise not to 
resume such flights, without extracting a 
compensating concession from the Soviet 
leader, the situation is without parallel 
in American history. Yet, when exam- 
ined closely, it is correlated to important 
Political occurrences in other parts of 
the world, including the continental 
United States. 

Among these have been agitations at 
Panama, fanned by Communist mentors, 
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for what is described as reaffirmation 
of Panamanian sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone land grant. An unfortunate 
statement at Panama by one of our high 
ranking diplomatic officials to the effect 
that the United States had recognized 
the “titular sovereignty” of Panama over 
the Canal Zone, whatever that is, and 
that Panama should have “visual evi- 
dence” of such sovereignty in the formal 
display of its flag on the Canal Zone, 
Played into the hands of the interna- 
tional conspiracy for wresting the exclu- 
Sive sovereignty control of the zone from 
the United States. 

In view of the obvious Soviet policy of 
aggressive subversion in strategic areas, 
such as Panama, Cuba, and Indonesia, 
it was not difficult to foresee and to state 
to the House on January 13, 1960, that 
the pattern at Panama would supply 
the precedent for similar agitations with 
respect to Alaska, purchased in 1867 by 
treaty from Russia. It is indeed a 
sterile satisfaction to say that my pre- 
dictions with respect to a vitally im- 
portant question have again been ful- 
filled. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the situa- 
tion in Alaska? It is common talk 
among people there about frequent ra- 
dio broadcasts from Siberian stations 
across the Bering Sea urging in clear 
English the resumption of Soviet sover- 
eignty over that part of the United 
States. But even more ominous, are 
persistent intelligence flights of Soviet 
planes over Alaska, which U.S. forces are 
not permitted to stop. 

In Alaska today, we have a situation 
that combines the pattern of Panama 
with that of the flight over Soviet terri- 
tory of the U-2 intelligence plane, which 
was shot down. Moreover, there have 
been other U.S. planes shot down in other 
areas. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, despite the signifi- 
cance of the Alaska situation the press 
of our country, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, has been strangely silent. 
What is the influence that leads to such 
suppression of vitally significant news? 

The net result of this silence could well 
make the United States a province of 
the one world of universal communism. 
Our safety demands that the Congress 
find out and remove the controls that 
now approach the ultimate in tyranny 
by denying such crucial information to 
the Nation. 

I think I reflect the views of all peo- 
ples and all races, including those of 
holy Russia, when saying that they do 
not wish war. But war will not be pre- 
vented by abject surrenders on the part 
of the United States, as some Commu- 
list leaders and their collaborators in 
our country appear to desire and to ex- 
pect. It can be avoided only by standing 
up for our just rights and by effective 
precautions to prevent the tragedy of 
another Pearl Harbor. 

To these ends, Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
ernment should call for the arrest and 
deportation of Soviet spies, who form 
a far larger fifth column here than ex- 
ists in the Soviet Union. For such pro- 
cedure we have as a precedent the recent 
firm aciton of little Switzerland. 
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Meanwhile, the people of the United 
States will expect the President to issue 
orders to our Alaska commands to pro- 
tect our positions there in the same way 
Premier Khrushchev protects those of 
the Soviet Union. These orders would 
include instructions to challenge Soviet 
Planes and to shoot down those that do 
not comply with orders to land. 





CANAL ZONE SECURITY: SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF PANAMA FLAG 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
present session of the Congress the ques- 
tions of the sovereign control of the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal have 
been extensively debated. There is little 
new of basic nature that could be added 
to what has already been presented. 
Yet, because of the failure of our Gov- 
ernment, in both the legislative and 
executive branches, to take a firm, forth- 
right position with respect to our just 
rights at Panama, the Isthmian canal 
policies of the United States are still un- 
certain. It is imperative that these 
policies be made definite by reaffirmation 
of the long-established policies under 
which the Panama Canal was con- 
structed and has since been maintained 
and operated. 

Many will recall the attempted mob 
invasions of the Canal Zone on Novem- 
ber 3 and 28, 1959, requiring the use of 
force by Canal Zone police and the U.S. 
Army to repel the invaders. Under radi- 
cal leadership, some of it communistic, 
the prime purpose of these mobs was to 
plant the flag of Panama in the Canal 
Zone as the symbol of Panamanian 
sovereignty over that vital strip of land. 
These two attempts of the invaders 
failed but their real objectives are still 
uppermost in their minds, and these are 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
eventually nationalization of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that sub- 
sequent to these two abortive efforts of 
Panamanian mobs, the Foreign Minister 
of Panama, Miguel J. Moreno, Jr., made 
extensive foreign travels, including a 
visit in Egypt to present Panamanian 
viewpoints and to be briefed on Egyptian 
experience in regard to the Suez Canal. 

While there, Foreign Minister Moreno 
had ample opportunity to discuss the 
problems of the Panama Canal with 
Egyptian officials who had succeeded in 
bringing about nationalization of the 
Suez Canal. It is significant too that 
Panama and the United Arab Republic 
recently established diplomatic relations 
with each other. 

Meanwhile, what had happened at 
Panama? Following the attempted No- 
vember 3, 1959, invasion, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, instead of a 
stern warning against such future at- 
tempts, sent a diplomatic emissary to 
Panama to appease those stirring up the 
trouble. This emissary, Hon. Livingston 
T. Merchant, with the approval of his 
superiors in the State Department, issued 
a public statement recognizing Panama 
as “titular sovereign” over the Canal 
Zone and, according to Panamanian 
sources, agreed that the flag of Panama 
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might be displayed in the Canal Zone to 
show such sovereignty. 

In addition, the President of the 
United States himself, on December 2, 
1959, following the return of Secretary 
Merchant, publicly expressed the belief 
that Panama should be allowed to fly 
her flag in the Canal Zone to show Pan- 
amanian “titular sovereignty.” 

These actions, Mr. Speaker, taken 
without the consent of either the Con- 
gress or the treatymaking power of our 
Goverment, reflects a credulity and 
naivete that are simply unbelievable on 
the part of high US. officials. 

Moreover, these irresponsible decla- 
rations startled the people of our Na- 
tion, who have deluged the Congress 
with letters expressing strong opposition 
to what they consider a pending sur- 
render of our treaty rights at Panama. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
have yet to find one USS. citizen well 
informed on Isthmian problems who 
favors such surrender. I have never 
seen an experienced Panama Canal of- 
ficial, present or former, or any member 
of the Armed Forces who has served on 
the Isthmus who does not vigorously op- 
pose such an ignominious retreat from 
our solemn treaty responsibilities. 

In fact, many are demanding to know 
what are the influences in our Govern- 
ment that have permitted U.S.-Panama 
relations to degenerate to the degree 
they have. To them, I would add the 
question: What more could be accom- 
plished by open, bold, and shameless 
treason than has been done at Panama 
through the processes of vacillation and 
appeasement? 

The responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment who have talked in such loose 
terms about permitting the display of 
the Panama flag over the Canal Zone 
have never had any assurance from the 
Panamanian Government that such dis- 
play would mean no more than a recog- 
nition of its “titular sovereignty,” or 
more accurately, its mere reversionary 
interest in the sole event of the United 
States ceasing to operate the Panama 
Canal. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, it is 
certain that any Panamanian Govern- 
ment would never make such an agree- 
ment but would hold such display as 
our recognition of the complete sover- 
eignty of Panama over the Canal Zone. 

In view of the wide knowledge of the 
Isthmian question in the Congress, it is 
not strange, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
of Representatives, after a notable de- 
bate on February 2, 1960, passed, by 
overwhelming vote of 381 to 12, House 
Concurrent Resolution 459. This reso- 
lution expressed the sense of the Con- 
gress that any variation in the tradi- 
tional interpretation in the 1903, 1936, 
and 1955 treaties between the United 
States and Panama involving the provi- 
sions of such treaties concerning terri- 
torial sovereignty shall be made only 
pursuant to treaty. 

This action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Speaker, was not merely 
a routine vote of our membership, but a 
refiection of strong views of the Ameri- 
can people on a matter in which they are 
vitally interested. As such, it served as 
a rebuke to those, in and out of Govern- 
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ment service, who, by naive intentions 
or devious methods, would undermine 
our position of exclusive sovereign con- 
trol over the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal. 

Unfortunately, at the solicitation of the 
Secretary of State, House Concurrent 
Resolution 459, has not yet been passed 
by the Senate, his opposition being on 
the basis that such action might offend 
Panama. This, in effect, is the same as 
saying that its approval by the Senate 
would anger Panamanian mobs and the 
radical politicians who take their cues 
from them. 

Returning now to the question of dis- 
playing the Panama flag over the Canal 
Zone to indicate what is loosely called 
“titular sovereignty,” this is not a mean- 
ingless gesture of good will as some of 
our naive leaders would have us believe. 
The flag has but one meaning, and that 
is sovereignty. 

For this reason, its display would be 
but the first step in the Panamanian 
program for eventual nationalization. 
The second step would be to secure its 
international recognition as evidence of 
full sovereignty. Then the way would be 
clear, in a legal sense, for the rest of 
their program through the most expedi- 
ent means with the example of Suez be- 
fore them. 

The attitude of our Department of 
State touching these questions has un- 
doubtedly given to our Latin American 
neighbors and the world at large the im- 
pression of weakness, timidity, and an 
excessive zeal for appeasement. 

When considering this gravely impor- 
tant isthmian question, Mr. Speaker, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
the Panama Canal is a part of the coast- 
line of the United States. The flag of 
our country there is the symbol of our 
status as a sovereign people over the 
constitutionally acquired domain of the 
Canal Zone. As long as our flag flies 
supreme there, it will fly over our terri- 
tory here and elsewhere. The day an- 
other flag is raised over the Canal Zone 
will indeed be tragic and bode ill for the 
future of the United States. 

It will not be long now before the Con- 
gress will adjourn. We should not leave 
this crucially vital issue in the hands of 
executive bureaucrats who have so long 
and so repeatedly demonstrated their in- 
ability to deal with it. 

The time for action has long since 
passed. Because of the nonaction atti- 
tude of the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives should now adopt its own in- 
dependent resolutions on these ques- 
tions. To this end I have introduced 
three House resolutions identical with 
the three concurrent resolutions previ- 
ously introduced by me. Prompt consid- 
eration by the House is respectfully 
urged as an imperative necessity for the 
security of the United States. 

The texts of the three indicated House 
resolutions follow: 

House RESOLUTION 516 

Whereas there is now being strongly urged 
in certain quarters of the world the sur- 
render, by the United States, without reim- 
bursement, of the Panama Canal, to the 
United Nations or to some other interna- 
tional organization for the ownership and 
operation of the canal; and 
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Whereas the United States, at the expense 
of its taxpayers and under, and fully relying 
on, treaty agreements, constructed the canal, 
and since its completion, at large expendi- 
ture, has maintained and operated it and 
provided for its protection and defense; ang 

Whereas the United States, following the 
construction of the canal, has since main- 
tained, operated and protected it in strict 
conformity with treaty requirements ang 
agreements, and has thus made it free, with- 
out restriction or qualification, for the 
shipping of the entire world; and, in conse- 
quence of which, with respect to the cana] 
and the Canal Zone, every just and equitable 
consideration favors the continuance of che 
United States in the exercise of all the 
rights and authority by treaty provided, and 
in the discharge of the duties by treaty im- 
posed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That (1) it is the sense and judgment of 
the House of Representatives that the 
United States should not, in any wise, sur- 
render to any other government or authority 
its jurisdiction over, and control of, «he 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, 
management, maintenance, operation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal, in accord- 
ance with existing treaty provisions; and 
that (2) it is to the best interests—not only 
of the United States, but, as well, of all na- 
tions and peoples—that all the powers, 
duties, authority, and obligations of the 
United States in the premises be continued 
in accordance with existing treaty provisions. 


House RESOLUTION 515 


Whereas the subversive forces known as 
international communism, operating se- 
cretly and openly, directly and indirectly, 
threaten the sovereignty and political inde- 
pendence of all the Western Hemisphere 
nations; and 

Whereas the American continents, by the 
free, and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, are not sub- 
ject to colonization or domination by any 
power; and 

Whereas the intervention of international 
communism, directly, or indirectly, or how- 
ever disguised, in any American State, con- 
flicts with the established policy of the 
American Republics for the protection of 
the sovereignty of the peoples of such States 
and the political independence of their gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas, such a situation extended to any 
portions of the Weste Hemisphere is 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
whole of it, including the United States; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 

(1) That in any such subversive domina- 
tion or threat, if it violates the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and of collective secu- 
rity as set forth in the acts and resolutions 
heretofore adopted by the American Repub- 
lics; and 

(2) That in any such situation any one 
or more of the high contracting parties to 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance may, in the exercise of individual or 
collective self-defense, and in accordance 
with the declarations and principles of above 
States, take steps to forestall or combat in- 
tervention, domination, control, and colo- 
nization in whatever form, by the subversive 
forces known as international communism 
and its agencies in the Western Hemisphere. 





House RESOLUTION 517 

Whereas the United States, under the Hay- 
Buanau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Panama, 
acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone in perpetuity for con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its per- 
petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection; and 
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Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on ex- 
change of ratifications of the 1903 treaty on 
February 25, 1904; and 

Whereas since the time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sover- 
eignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is imposed 
there must be given for its effectuation ade- 
quate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so pro- 
vided; and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal and 
the only legitimate interest that Panama 
can have in the sovereignty of the Canal 
zone is one of reversionary character that 
can never become operative unless the 
United States should abandon the canal 
enterprise; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an in- 
teroceanic canal “under American control,” 
that is to say, under the control of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignity over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 

ent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
for the benefit of the entire world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
(1) That the United States, under treaty 
provisions, constitutionally acquired, and 
holds, in perpetuity, exclusive sovereignty 
and control over the Canal Zone for the 
construction of the Panama Canal and its 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection; and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by 
the Republic of Panama for the exercise of 
any sovereignty of whatever character over 
the Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any offi- 
celal flag over the Canal Zone other than 
that of the United States is violative of 
law, treaty, international usage, and the 
historic canal policy of the United States 
as fully upheld by its highest courts and 
administrative officials; and would lead to 
confusion and chaos in the administration 
of the Panama Canal enterprise. 





PANAMA CANAL: LONG-RANGE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THompson] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1949 I have been actively 
interested in the problems of the Pana- 
ma Canal and interoceanic canals gen- 
erally. My first official assignment was 
as chairman of a special inquiry into the 
Operations of the Panama Canal, which 
culminated in the reorganization of the 
enterprise under Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress. That law brought about the 
first major administrative change in the 
canal organization since April 1, 1914, 
and placed the enterprise on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 


Though reassigned to another com- 
mittee in the Congress in 1951, my in- 
terest in the canal has never diminished. 

, it has increased and I have been 
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able to keep a close contact with de- 
velopments, as well as to make con- 
tributions by means of inserting meri- 
torious statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and participation in hearings. 

Among the most gratifying features 
of this association has been the growing 
evidence of expanding public knowledge 
of important canal questions as evi- 
denced by the publication of thoughtful 
and discriminating articles in the lay 
and professional press. So much has 
this interest grown that students of our 
colleges and universities, graduate and 
undergraduate, have undertaken to 
write these and papers on various phases 
of the canal question. 

The latest contribution is a research 
paper on the long-range Panama Canal 
program by Midshipman Mark Melvyn 
Golden of the U.S. Naval Academy, class 
of 1960, prepared as part of his fourth 
year training. 

Based upon an examination of evi- 
dence from many sources, independent 
as well as “official,” Midshipman Gol- 
den’s paper is a remarkably clear, logical, 
and concise statement of the major 
problems involved in the canal ques- 
tion. It shows up the pitfalls of extreme 
interpretation of any single factor as 
paramount in justifying predetermined 
objectives and presents conclusions that 
take into consideration all the main 
features involved in the economic opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal as a great 
interocean link for the commerce of the 
world on terms of equality. 

As such, Midshipman Golden’s paper 
reflects high credit not only on himself 
but also on the great service Academy 
which encouraged him to undertake the 
arduous task of research which neces- 
sarily preceded its writing. 

Particularly notable, Mr. Speaker, was 
Midshipman Golden’s recognition of the 
fallacious premise of hypothetical se- 
curity on which the 1947 drive for a vast 
sea-level undertaking at Panama was 
predicated. This, I wish to emphasize by 
repeating one of his quotable state- 
ments: 

It is a matter of conjecture to say whether 
a sea-level or a lock canal could be more 
seriously damaged by an atomic bomb. It 
is a matter of fact to realize that either type 
would be so seriously damaged that defense 
should not be a factor in laying out long- 
range plans. 


In order that the indicated paper may 
be recorded in the permanent annals of 
the Congress and thus be made available 
as an inspiration for students in other 
educational institutions, as well as for the 
legislative and executive agencies of our 
Government concerned with canal ques- 
tions, I quote the text, footnotes, and 
bibliography: 

LONG-RANGE IMPROVEMENTS ON THE PANAMA 
CANAL 

(A research paper submitted to the head 

of the Department of English, History, and 

Government, by Mark M. Golden, mid- 

shipman, first class, U.S. Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Md., February 1960) 

I. OBJECTIVE 

The purpose of this paper is to study the 
most feasible of the proposed long-range 
improvements on the transisthmian water- 
way across Central America. The plans pre- 
sented will be analyzed from the mission 
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point of view; to provide a shortcut for ship- 
ping with reasonable tolls, minimum naviga- 
tional hazards, and few delays in transit. 
The alternate plans are for (1) conversion 
of the present Panama Canal to an enlarged, 
modernized, lock-terminal lake canal; (2) 
conversion of the present Panama Canal to 
sea level; and (3) construction of a com- 
pletely new canal through Nicaragua. 

Some of the major factors to be considered 
are future traffic trends, cost, marine opera- 
tional feasibility, diplomatic implications, 
and military defense. 


II. THE PRESENT PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake- 
type canal which provides a waterway for 
oceangoing vessels to use as a shortcut be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Fresh water is used for lockages, and is taken 
principally from Gatun Lake. Madden Lake 
serves as a reservoir for use during the dry 
season. 

The minimum dimensions of the channel 
are 300 feet wide in Gaillard Cut and 37 
feet deep at low tide in Balboa Harbor. Prom 
the Cristobal breakwater at the Atlantic 
terminus to San Jose Rock at the Pacific 
terminus the channel has a length of 51.2 
miles, measured along its 23 courses.’ 

Transiting from Balboa Harbor at the 
Pacific entrance to the Atlantic Ocean ter- 
minus, ships encounter several major features 
of the Panama Canal. First they are raised 
to the 54 feet of elevation of Miraflores Lake 
by two pairs of Miraflores locks.2 About 1 
mile further, the single pair of Pedro Miguel 
Locks raises ships to the level of Gatun 
Lake, which is regulated between 82 and 87 
feet. Gaillard Cut is the channel extension 
of Gatun Lake through the Continental 
Divide. At the northern edge of Gatun 
Lake, three continuous pairs of Gatun Locks 
lower ships to the level of the Atlantic 
Ocean; 

The locks themselves are built in two 
parallel lanes in order to handle two-way 
traffic. The size of the lock chambers, 1,000 
feet long by 110 feet wide, is the factor that 
limits the size of transiting ships.‘ 

The Panama Canal is operated and main- 
tained by the Panama Canal Company, a 
corporate agency and instrumentality of the 
U.S. Government. The Panama Canal Com- 
pany is financially self-sufficient, and not 
only pays for its own operation and de- 
preciation, but also produces a net income.® 


Il. THE NEED FOR A CANAL 


The Panama Canal is vital to the defense 
of the United States and the commerce of 
the world. The extrethe weakness of ex- 
tending lines of communications around the 
Horn was first felt by the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. The cruiser 
Oregon, which was berthed in San Francisco 
Harbor, consumed 90 days before being able 
to take part in the Battle of Santiago de 
Cuba. Fueling and replenishing had to be 
done by putting into South American ports 
en route. In the present era of long-range 
warships with high cruising speeds, the 
voyage around the Horn has been greatly 


1Report of the Governor of the Panama 
Canal under Public Law 280, 79th Cong., Ist 
sess. (Balboa Heights, 1947); 7. Hereafter 
cited as “Report of Government.” 

2 All elevations given in this paper are 
above mean sea level. 

*Panama Canal Company, “The Panama 
Canal” (n.p., n.d.), 16; and Report of Gov- 
ernment, 7. 

* Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division, “The Panama Canal—An Outpost 
of Hemisphere Defense,” Armed Forces Talk 
373 (May 18, 1951); 7. 

‘William G. Arey to Midshipman Mark 
M. Golden, July 17, 1959 (letter); 1-2. 

* Andre Siegfried, Suez and Panama (New 
York, 1940); 285-286. 
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simplified. However, with the prospect of 
undeclared lightning warfare, time is so 
vital that the difference of even a few days 
could lose a war. 

From the merchant marine point of 
view, the payment of tolls to go through 
the Panama Canal is cheaper than the 
delay that would result from an ideal, un- 
eventful rounding of the Horn.’ And the 
weather conditions in the Horn area are 
usually far from ideal. Also to be taken 
into consideration are the additional ex- 
penses of fuel and supplies for the longer 
trip. In fact, during the recent Suez crisis, 
some shipping found it more economical 
to use the Panama Canal than to steam 
around the Cape of Good Hope.* 

During both World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict, the Panama Cana. played a 
major part in transoceanic shipping. In 
World War II about 5,300 combat vessels 
and over 8,500 support vessels (transports, 
supply ships, et cetera made the transit 
through the Panama Canal. Throughout 
1953, the last full year of the Korean con- 
flict, 1,064 U.S. Government ships locked 
through the canal. Most of these vessels 
were carrying supplies and war materials to 
the Far East. 

As mentioned previously, a size limita- 
tion is imposed on ships by the dimensions 
of the lock chambers. The only merchant 
vessels that are too large to use the Canal 
are Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth.” 
Midway and Forrestal class aircraft car- 
riers are the only American warships that 
cannot fit in the Canal." A war would 
probably force the conversion of Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth from North At- 
lantic passenger ships to troop transports 
for use anywhere in the world. The fiexi- 
bility of these ships and the supercarriers 
would be increased if they had the ability 
to transit the canal. Also, present trends 
in ship contruction, especially of tankers, 
are toward longer and wider vessels. 


IV. OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE CANAL 


The Panama Canal today has two major 
flaws, other than dimensions of the locks, 
that were inherent in the original construc- 
tion. First, the Pacific locks are in two sep- 
arate groups; the Pedro Miguel locks and the 
Miraflores locks. They should have been 
built together in one continuous structure, 
as were the Atlantic locks. The second fault 
is the lack of a summit level anchorage be- 
tween Gaillard Cut and the Pacific locks.” 

As a ship makes the approach to the Mira- 
flores locks from the Pacific Ocean, a small 
boat rows out from the central wall with 
leader lines. The ship is maneuvered until 
it is dead in the water, and lines are secured 
to electric locomotives that move the ship 
through the locks area. The entire proce- 
dure must be repeated to go through the 
nearby Pedro Miguel locks. At least an hour 
is lost and additional hazards are undergone 
as & result of the extra approach.” 

The most dangerous area of the Panama 
Canal is just north of the Pedro Miguel 
locks. A tremendous volume of water is 
drawn from Gaillard Cut each time the 
Pedro Miguel locks are filled, causing a surge 
reaching speeds of 25 knots and having an 





TInterview with Col. William C. Golden, 
USA (St. Petersburg, Dec. 23, 1959). 

5’ Idem. 

*Panama Canal Company, 13. 

* Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion Division, 7. 

™ There is also the possibility that the nu- 
clear warships designed in the near future 
will be too large to use the Panama Canal. 

72 Capt. Miles P. DuVal, U.S. Navy, “And the 
Mountains Will Move” (Sanford University, 
1947); 207. Hereafter cited as “Mts.” 

“Interview with Lt. R.R. Robertson, U.S. 
Navy (Annapolis, Jan. 22, 1960). Hereafter 
cited as “Robertson, ‘Int.’” 
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amplitude up to 3 feet. At times the surge 
overpowers vessels, resulting in their ground- 
ing on the rocky banks of Gaillard Cut.* 
The accident statistics illustrate that the 
safety of ships depends too much on the ex- 
ceptional skill of the pilot, rather than the 
operational characteristics built into the 
canal. 

If passage through Gaillard Cut is danger- 
ous in clear weather, it is more hazardous in 
fog. This section of the channel is fre- 
quently covered with a heavy fog at night 
after 2200 hours.“ In fair weather or foul, 
the Pedro Miguel locks are a dangerous con- 
striction to traffic in their present location. 
The resulting traffic delay would be eased by 
having a summit level anchorage between 
Gaillard Cut and the Pacific locks. 


Vv. THE TERMINAL LAKE—THIRD LOCKS PLAN 


An obvious solution for the principal 
marine operational problems of the Panama 
Canal is that developed in the canal organi- 
zation during World War II and presented 
by its author before the Panama Section of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers on 
May 20, 1943. Known as the Terminal Lake, 
third locks plan, it calls for the relocation 
of the Pacific locks in one continuous struc- 
ture at Agua Dulce, an area near the present 
Miraflores locks. The level of Miraflores 
Lake would then be elevated from its present 
54 feet to the height of Gatun Lake. The 
entire summit water level would be raised 
to 92 feet.1* 

Before work on the unsuccessful third 
locks project of World War II was halted, 
some $75 million was expended, for the most 
part on excavating."* The proposed modifica- 
tion includes construction of new and larger 
locks, using the excavations already started 
for the discontinued third locks project, but 
without sharp approach channel curves." 

In 1943 the cost of the Terminal Lake, 
third locks plan was estimated to be $283 
million for all work except the widening of 
Gaillard Cut.” A more recent estimate, for 
the project with lock chambers 1,500 feet 
long and 200 feet wide, is $1,020,920,000. This 
proposed size would needlessly double the 
flooding volume of the lock chambers, which 
would double the consumption of fresh 
water.” Because of dry seasons in Panama, 
the additional water requirement would ne- 
cessitate the construction of reservoirs in 
territory outside the 10 mile treaty width 
of the Canal Zone. This in turn would mean 
negotiating a new treaty with the Republic 
of Panama at a most inopportune time.” 
Locks with dimensions of 140 x 1,200 feet 
would be capable of handling modern aircraft 
carriers, and would be half the cost of the 
larger ones.” 

This plan is unique in that it not only 
takes into consideration the engineering 
feasibility, but also is based on marine 
operating experience and painstaking studies 
of marine accidents throughout Panama 
Canal history. The completed project 
would eliminate the dangerous surge in 
Gaillard Cut, remove the bottleneck Pedro 
Miguel Locks, effectively widen constricted 


14 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (Jan. 5, 1959); 1. 

1° CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD (Apr. 21, 1948); 2. 

1% DuVal, “Mts.”, 342-343. 

“ Hon. Clark W. Thompson to Midshipman 
Mark M. Golden, Jan. 6, 1960 (letter on “The 
Isthmian Question”); 6. Hereafter cited as 
“Thompson, ‘Isth. Question.’ ” 

*% The Third Locks project contained three 
sharp angles in by-pass channels of 28°59’, 
46°17’, and 37°30’. 

# Thompson, “Isth. Question,” 6. 

* M. R. McCann to Hon, Clark W. Thomp- 
son, 1959 (letter with comments on proposed 
Panama Canal improvement projects from 
a consulting engineer); 2. Hereafter cited as 
“McCann.” 

= See sec. VII of this paper. 

= McCann, 2. 
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channel areas, provide the badly needed sum- 
mit level anchorage, improve navigation, re- 
duce the effect of fog on operations, saye 
time now wasted on an additional approach 
to the Pacific locks, and increase the capacity 
of the canal.” 


VI. THE SEA LEVEL PLAN 


In December of 1945, the Governor of the 
Panama Canal was authorized by Congress 
to conduct a comprehensive investigation of 
the transisthmian canal problem, with the 
proviso that the results of the studies be sub. 
mitted by the end of 1947. The Canal Zone 
Government radically interpreted the Phrase 
“capacity and security” from their authoriza- 
tion to mean making defense the main con- 
sideration for their recommendations, 

Advocates of the sea level canal point out 
that a single atomic bomb or a well-directed 
attack with conventional explosives could 
put a lock canal out of commission for an 
extended period of time by either of the fol- 
lowing means: (1) Seriously damaging the 
lock structures or (2) draining the water 
supply in the terminal lake by bre 
one or more of its dams.™ Actually, a sea 
level canal would be no better off than a 
lock type. A nuclear explosion would so 
severely damage even a sea level canal that 
prompt repairs would be impossible.* If an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb were detonated in 
the vicinity of Gaillard Cut, the blast would 
probably cause major landslides which could 
conceivably fill that portion of the channel. 
Using defense as a criterion for the long- 
range improvements on the Panama Canal 
is therefore unrealistic. There is no way 
any object can be made impervious by its 
construction features, as time will yield a 
means of destroying it. 

The Governor’s 1947 report recommended 
that “in order to meet the future needs of 
interoceanic commerce and national defense, 
the Panama Canal be converted to a canal 
at sea level.” ** The proposed plan calls for 
the draining of Gatun Lake to lower its sur- 
face to sea level. Some 1,069 million cubic 
yards of earth and rock would be excavated 
to construct a channel 60 feet deep at low 
tide and 600 feet wide at a depth of 40 feet 
below low tide.”” Yet, wartime studies con- 
clusively showed that the majority of marine 
accidents occurred in the restricted channel 
through Gaillard cut. Replacing the termi- 
nal lake with a restricted channel extending 
the entire length of the canal would in- 
crease navigational hazards. 

There is also the possibility of slides oc- 
curring during excavation for a sea level 
canal. Geological studies made throughout 
the history of the Panama Canal have shown 
that the ground in Panama is not homoge- 
neous. The earth on the Atlantic side is 
composed of tertiary sediments, while the 
Pacific side consists of tertiary volcanic rock. 
An instability results from the two types of 
ground not being capable of adhering to 
each other, which causes underground slides. 
Disintegration of rocks moistened by rain 
and humidity causes surface slides as the 
particles give way to gravity.** Both types of 
slides have plagued engineers from the time 
construction was begun on the Panama 
Canal. 

The 1947 report points out that there is 
an inherent navigational difficulty in a sea 
level canal due to the different tides of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Tides at the 
Atlantic side generally do not vary more 
than 2 feet, and so are not a problem. The 
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Pacific tides vary as much as 22 feet over 
a period of 12 hours from low to high tide. 
The tidal variations on the Pacific side of 
the present Panama Canal cause a 2- to 
4-knot current in the vicinity of Rodman 
Naval Base, south of the Miraflores Locks.” 
The sea level channel would probably result 
in alternating currents up to 4.5 knots 
throughout the sea level canal. The solu- 
tion in the 1947 report is to install a tidal 
regulating device near the Pacific terminus 
of the proposed canal, to be used twice daily, 
during the times of maximum currents. A 
barrier to an unrestricted bypass channel 
would be opened at all times the currents 
are below 2 knots. Since the tidal lock 
would function only to lift ships in or out 
of the canal, there would be no summit 
lake.” 

The initial estimated cost in 1947 for con- 
version to sea level was $2,483 million, but 
this estimate did not include the costs in- 
volved in negotiating a new canal treaty 
with Panama. Since then construction costs 
have doubled. The present day costs of 
converting the Panama Canal to sea level 
would not be an appreciable savings over 
construction costs of a new canal through 
Nicaragua." 

VII. A CANAL THROUGH NICARAGUA 


The Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914 be- 
tween the United States and Nicaragua gives 
the United States the exclusive option to 
construct, maintain, operate, and protect a 
transisthmian canal through Nicaragua.” 
This route has been the major rival of the 
Panama route throughout canal history. 

Although the Nicaraguan route is consider- 
ably longer, it is simplified by the many 
natural waterways present. Lake Nicaragua 
has an average elevation of 104 feet and 
has maximum dimensions of 45 by 100 miles. 
Lake Managua, with an average elevation of 
127 feet, is 40 by 20 miles, and drains into 
Lake Nicaragua through the Tipitapa River. 
The proposed route features the use of the 
Deseado and San Juan Rivers to Lake 
Nicaragua. It would go across the southern 
end of Lake Nicaragua, then along a chan- 
nel to be excavated through the Continental 
Divide. This takes advantage of the pass 
through the Continental Divide being at its 
most favorable ground profile at a relatively 
low elevation of 153 feet.* 

The lakes provide the principal means of 
transportation and communications in 
Nicaragua. The construction of a sea level 
canal would entail the draining of at least 
one of the major lakes. Furthermore, ex- 
cavation for such a canal would be prohibi- 
tively costly. Any canal through Nicaragua 
would have to be of the lock type. 

A summit lake-lock canal similar to the 
Panama Canal, but enlarged and modernized, 
could be completed for $4,095 million. The 
use of the lakes would leave only a narrow 
part of the route to be excavated, and con- 
ditions along the route appear to be ideal for 
nuclear blasting.™ 

Some of the more important defects of the 
Nicaraguan route are as follows:™ 

1. Panama has good harbors on both 
terminal points of the Panama Canal. 
Nicaraguan harbors would have to be built 
with considerable difficulty. 
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2. One region along the Nicaraguan route 
has an annual rainfall of 256 inches, which 
would pose a real problem for excavation 
and construction. 

3. The large amount of rainfall would 
mean poor marine operating weather. 

4. There are active volcanoes and occa- 
sional earthquakes in the route area. 

5. There is a complete lack of construc- 
tion, not only for a canal, but of essential 
housing and facilities for workers. 

Therefore, from the engineering point of 
view, it is obvious that Panama is the better 
route. 


VIII. DIPLOMATIC IMPLICATIONS 


It has become the vogue among some offi- 
cials in the Government of Panama, as well 
as influential merchants and wealthy aris- 
tocrats, to divert the Panamanian working 
class from noticing their own pocket lin- 
ing by making an international issue of 
Canal Zone sovereignty. The friction has 
been increased lately by having outside 
elements hop on the bandwagon. Nasser of 
Egypt was quick to offer lessons in canal 
management, although the original treaties 
with Panama were nothing like the Suez 
agreements. The Suez Canal was to have 
been built and controlled for 99 years after 
its opening by a private company formed 
under deLesseps—and would have been re- 
turned to the Government of Egypt within 
the next decade if Nasser had not abrogated 
the pledges.* 

Nasser was not the only power to back 
Panama. In February, 1959, the 2list con- 
gress of the Communist Party, at their meet- 
ing in Moscow, stressed assigning agents for 
infiltration into Latin America to forment 
hatred toward the “arrogant Yankees” that 
might eventually lead toward internationali- 
zation of the Panama Canal.” This did not 
mark the first signs of Communist activities 
in Panama. To gain a foothold in a focal 
area of the Western Hemisphere is as old 
a concept for the Communists as the party 
itself. Their plans to take over the Panama 
Canal are a major steppingstone toward 
their goal of world domination. 

Three times, Panamanian mobs marched 
on the Canal Zone to plant Panamanian 
flags there. The first time was on May 2, 
1958, and the second was on November 3, 
1959. The second invasion, led by Dr. 
Quilino Boyd, a candidate for the Presidency 
of Panama, resulted in 4 hours of violence. 
Known Communists and fellow travelers 
were spotted in the crowd. During the riot- 
ing, the U.S. Embassy in Panama overheard 
broadcasts instructing the Panamanian Na- 
tional Guard * not to intervene in any dem- 
onstrations against the United States. Asa 
result, the mobs were able to surround the 
U.S. Embassy in Panama and leisurely dese- 
crate the American flag.* 

The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 be- 
tween Panama and the United States is in 
effect today. The key articles of the treaty 
grant exclusive sovereign control over the 
Canal Zone to the United States in per- 
petuity for the perpetual maintenance, op- 
eration, and protection of the Panama 
Canal, and specifically, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise by Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority. Thus 
the only interest that Panama can have in 
the Canal Zone is one of reversionary na- 
ture in the sole event the United States 
should discontinue its operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal.” 
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The treaty of 1903 was a recognition of a 
fact admitted even by many leading Pana- 
manians today—that the Republic of Pan- 
ama is too politically and economically un- 
stable to be able to handle a major project 
such as the Panama Canal. Rather than 
consider this a reflection on the good peo- 
ple of Panama, it should be an indication 
of their foresight. However, they seem to 
be losing their perspective lately. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Congress has several 
well-informed spokesmen on the issue of 
sovereignty of the Canal Zone. Although 
the State Department of the United States 
wants to use a policy of concessions, the 
Congress is looking out for the United 
States, and will not tolerate the actions of 
Panama in trying to grab what they have 
no right to, either morally or by the supreme 
law of their land. 

The United States made the Panama Canal. 
Not just with steamshovels and cement— 
but with blood and sweat; with victims of 
yellow fever and malaria; with people like 
the great Rear Adm. John G. Walker, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, John F. Stevens, William C. 
Gorgas, George W. Goethals, William L. Si- 
bert, and many others. The American peo- 
ple must guard their investment carefully. 


Ix. SUMMARY 


The Panama Canal has safely and ade- 
quately served its purpose since its opening 
to traffic on August 15, 1914. The trend 
toward increasing traffic and the few flaws 
originally built into the Panama Canal re- 
quire long-range improvements in the near 
future. 

Recent political developments in the Re- 
public of Panama indicate a desire to abro- 
gate the grant in perpetuity of sovereign 
powers over the Canal Zone to the United 
States. Although the State Department of 
the United States has long been inclined 
to make concessions to Panama, the Con- 
gress is fighting the the rights of the United 
States according to treaty and law. If the 
Canal Zone should slip out of the hands 
of the United States, or if there is a prob- 
ability that it will, the construction of a new 
transisthmian waterway through Nicaragua 
should be seriously considered. 

Any extravagant and unnecessary expendi- 
tures on the Panama Canal would have to 
be reflected in considerably higher tolls, 
which would defeat the mission of the Pan- 
ama Canal to commercial shipping. With 
this in mind, any routes other than Panama 
or Nicaragua must be ruled out. The stupid- 
ity of spending more for no special advan- 
tages, but rather several major disadvantages, 
also applies to the conversion of the present 
Panama Canal to sea level. 

It is a matter of conjecture to say whether 
a sea level or a lock canal could be more 
seriously damaged by an atomic bomb. It 
is a matter of fact to realize that either type 
would be so seriously damaged that defense 
should not be a factor in laying out long- 
range plans. 

From the marine operating point of view, 
the only plan that adequately provides for 
safe transit of ships and the anticipated 
increase in traffic at economic cost is the 
terminal lake-third locks plan. By replac- 
ing the heterogeneous Pacific locks with a 
continuous structure at Agua Dulce, the 
Pedro Miguel bottleneck is removed, dan- 
gerous lockage surges in Gaillard Cut are 
eliminated, and a terminal lake anchorage 
is provided—without interrupting the use of 
the Panama Canal for an extended period 
of time. 

The 1947 report recommended that a sea 
level canal replace the present Panama 
Canal. The plan is unrealistic, as it would 
dangerously increase the probability of col- 
lisions and groundings by replacing the 
relatively wide lakes with a restricted chan- 
nel. Possibly the recommendation was in- 
fluenced by powerful companies interested 
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in the tremendous bulk of excavating the 
plan requires. Also, to convert to sea level 
might involve closing the Panama Canal for 
an extended period of time. 


X. CONCLUSIONS 


A firm political stand should be taken 
against the efforts of the Republic of Pan- 
ama to acquire, bit by bit, sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone. Then the terminal lake- 
third locks project should be started to in- 
crease the capacity and safety of the Panama 
Canal. Should the United States lose con- 
trol of the Canal Zone, the Nicaraguan lock 
canal plan could be made operational, al- 
though at a greatly increased cost. 
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SOVIET ESPIONAGE ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his barbaric performance in Paris 
Mr. Khrushchev made an interesting ob- 
servation. He swore that before God his 
hands were clean and his heart was 
pure. I wonder just how clean they are. 
I wonder if they are any cleaner than 
they were the day he signed the order 
for the horror of Hungary. I wonder 
just how pure a heart can be that seeks 
to replace freedom with slavery, that 
substitutes falsehoods for truth, that cor- 
rupts words until they are meaningless. 
I wonder how pure a heart can be that 
calls upon God while the very system 
which he leads denies the existence of 
God. I remember when I was in Rus- 
sia, a student at the university told me 
that he believed that there was a God 
but could never discuss it with anyone 
because if it were found out he would 
be considered unfit to attend Moscow 
University. He said the Communist 
teachings deny God and that the state 
was supreme, and that to believe in God 
was considered a weakness. 

The Soviet Government seeks to keep 
recent events alive by today moving to 
have the U-2 incident taken up by the 
Security Council at the United Nations. 

I thought perhaps it would be of in- 
terest to all who are interested to take 
a look at the bloody hands of Khru- 
shchev and to peer into his black heart 
on the matter of espionage. 

I thought perhaps this House would 
be interested in a bill of particulars on 
the espionage activities of the Soviet 
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Union and its Communist apparatus. 
These activities were carried on relent- 
lessly, regardless of the temperature of 
the cold war. Of course this list can- 
not be complete. Many cases are classi- 
fied, others for various security reasons 
have never been reported. These cases 
are documented and supported by evi- 
dence of which there is no reasonable 
doubt. Further, it does not take into 
consideration cases which could not be 
proven by the rules of American juris- 
prudence. 

This present posture of American- 
Soviet relations emphasizes once again 
the great difficulties of dealing with the 
Communists. They who deny God call 
upon God to assist their case. They 
who invented and perfected interna- 
tional subversion and espionage find 
themselves able to condemn the U.S. ac- 
tivities which were undertaken not only 
for our own defense but on the defense 
of the entire free world. 

It places us in a position where we 
must constantly justify our need to sur- 
vive in the minds of our friends who 
themselves are the beneficiaries of our 
own survival. 

I do hope that this information will, 
in some small way, contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of the magnitude of 
the problem we face. 

If it does nothing else I do hope that 
it will serve as one more indictment of 
communism and of Khrushchev. If Mr. 
Khrushchev insists in bringing the U-2 
incident before the Security Council, let 
us bring his record of espionage before 
the Security Council and have a full dis- 
closure of all the facts laid before the 
court of world opinion. 

Let us also bring before the Security 
Council the entire record of Communist 
sabotage to peace, to progress, to under- 
standing, to freedom, to governments, to 
nations, to the mind of man, and to the 
principles of God. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a bill of 
particulars on reported cases of Soviet 
espionage in the United States and other 
Western Allied nations that I hereby 
make part of this record: 

(NoTe.—Those instances involving diplo- 
matic personnel are indicated by the word 
“diplomatic.”) 

Vice President Nixon, in a speech in 
Syracuse, N.Y., said that two Soviet spies 
were arrested in Massachusetts while Premier 
— was in the United States last 

May 18, 1960 (diplomatic): The State De- 
partment has just confirmed that one of 
them was a Soviet employee with the United 
Nations. His name was Vadin Alexandrovich 
Kirilyvk. He was here on a diplomatic pass- 
Port. A request was made that his services 
to the United Nations be terminated. He 
was expelled from this country and returned 
to Russia. The name of the other is still 
Classified. 

May 11, 1960 (diplomatic): The Swiss 
Government arrested and expelled two Soviet 
Embassy officials for attempting to collect 
secret information on Swiss army instal- 
lations and U.S. rocket bases in West Ger- 
Many. 

April 1, 1960: Anthony M. Wraight, a for- 
mer Royal Air Force officer, was found guilty 
in London of having given military informa- 
tion to Russia and was sentenced to 3 years 
in prison, 
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January 30, 1960: Horst Ludwig and Fritz 
Briesemeister were sentenced by a West Ger- 
man court to 4 and 5 years at hard labor, 
respectively, for treason. Two other defend- 
ants, Werner Jaeger and his wife, Hanni, 
were sentenced to 3 years and 18 months. 

February 21, 1959: Einar Bleckinberg, a 
former Danish diplomat, was sentenced in 
Copenhagen to 8 years in prison for spying 
on behalf of Communist Poland. 

November 20, 1958: Lt. Hans Berli was sen- 
tenced by a Swiss military court to 4 years 
hard labor for giving classified military se- 
crets to Czech agents. 

November 20, 1958: Mark Zborowski was 
convicted of perjury in denying to a Federal 
grand jury investigating espionage that he 
had known Jack Soble. He was sentenced 
to 5 years in prison. 

July 18, 1958: Brian Linney, an engineer, 
was sentenced to 14 years imprisonment by a 
British court for selling secret information 
to Col. Oldrich Pribyl, a former Czech mili- 
tary attaché in England. 

June 7, 1958 (diplomatic): Nikolai I. Ku- 
rochkin, third secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata for the improper procurement of 
U.S. Army manuals and other materials. 

May 19, 1958 (diplomatic): Aleksandr 
Solovyev, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Rome, after being detained 
on charges of espionage was asked to leave 
Italy. 

February 21, 1958: M. Sgt. Roy A. Rhodes 
was convicted by a U.S. Army court-martial 
of conspiring to deliver US. secrets to the 
Soviet Union and was sentenced to 5 years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor and was dis- 
honorably discharged. 

November 15, 1957: Col. Rudolf I. Abel, a 
Soviet intelligence officer, was sentenced to 
30 years in prison and fined $3,000 for pass- 
ing U.S. defense and atomic secrets to Russia. 

November 1957: German officials reveal 
that a former first lieutenant in the West 
German Air Force has been convicted of 
espionage. 

October 8, 1957: Jack Soble was sentenced 
to 7 years in prison after pleading guilty to 
heading a spy ring for the Soviet Union. 

September 25, 1957: An Austrian Customs 
Service official was arrested for espionage and 
confessed that he turned information over to 
Czech Communist agents. 

September 20, 1957: U.S. Air Force Capt. 
George French was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment for attempting to sell 
military secrets to the Soviet Union. 

September 5, 1957: A former Japanese For- 
eign Office official was fined and sentenced 
to prison for selling secrets to a Soviet agent. 

August 9, 1957: Jacob Albam was sentenced 
to 514 years in prison after pleading guilty 
to espionage in behalf of the Soviet Union 
as a member of the Soble spy ring. 

August 9, 1957: Myra Soble, wife of Jack 
Soble, was sentenced to 5!4 years in prison 
after pleading guilty to charges of espionage. 

July 23, 1957: West German security offi- 
cials broke a Communist spy ring headquar- 
tered in a Bonn hotel. 

May 7, 1957: Three men were sentenced to 
death in Greece after being convicted of 
treason and espionage for the Soviet Union. 
Another man was given a life sentence and 
five other persons were given lesser terms. 

April 24, 1957: Robert Folke Damstedt, as- 
sistant secretary of the Swedish Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, was convicted of stealing 
secret papers, and was sentenced to 5 years 
in prison. 

March 16, 1957 (diplomatic): Jiri Stejskal, 
third secretary of the Czechoslovak Legation 
in Vienna, was expelled from Austria for at- 
tempting to bribe a police official to carry 
out espionage work. 

March 12, 1957: A Swedish court sentenced 
Bedros Zartaryan, a Turkish engineer em- 
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ployed by a firm which was building Swedish 
naval and airbases, to 10 years at hard labor 
for grand espionage for the Soviet Union. 

February 27, 1957 (diplomatic) : The Dan- 
ish Government expelled Soviet Lt. Comdr. 
Mikhail Ruditchev, assistance naval attaché 
of the Soviet Embassy, on the grounds that 
he was attempting to obtain secret military 
information. 

January 28, 1957 (diplomatic): Vassili M. 
Molev, a clerk attached to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata by the State Department. He was 
later named as a coconspirator in the indict- 
ment of the Sobles’ spy ring. 

January 14, 1957 (diplomatic): Maj. Yuri 
P. Krylov, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, was declared 
persona non grata for purchasing classified 
electronic equipment and attempting to 
purchase secret military information. 

December 18, 1956 (diplomatic): Mate 
Vegh, former Hungarian second secretary, 
was expelled from Switzerland for spying. 

October 5, 1956: Jean Joseph Philip, a code 
clerk at the Budapest Legation in Paris, and 
Roger Dubois, legation press attaché, were 
convicted in France of spying for the Hungar- 
ian secret service and were sentenced to im- 
prisonment. 

October 5, 1956: Anatole Ericson, a radar 
instrument maker, was convicted of giving 
military secrets to Russia by a Swedish court 
and sentenced to 12 years at hard labor. 

September 5, 1956 (diplomatic): Sweden 
expelled Peter Mirosnikov for receiving secret 
data from Anatole Ericson and sent a formal 
protest to Moscow about its spy activities in 
that country. 

August 29, 1956 (diplomatic): Rostislav 
Shapovalov, second secretary of the Soviet 
mission to the U.N., was requested to leave 
the United States after it was discovered that 
he exerted pressure on a Russian refugee in 
the United States to become a Soviet agent. 

August 24, 1956 (diplomatic): Victor I. 
Petrov, a translator in the languages section 
on the U.N. Secretariat, was discharged from 
the United Nations after the US. delegation 
issued a statement saying that Petrov had 
sought to get information vital to the se- 
curity and defense of the United States. 

July 13, 1956 (diplomatic) : Gennadi Popov, 
the Soviet second secretary, was expelled 
from Canada for spying. 

June 14, 1956 (diplomatic): Col. Ivan A. 
Bubchikov, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, was de- 
clared persona non grata for activities in- 
compatible to his continued presence in this 
country. 

March 1, 1956 (diplomatic): Maj. Anatoli 
Kuznetsov, assistant military attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in Teheran, was expelled 
from Iran after being arrested with Iranian 
Air Force Warrant Officer Hussein Rejaei 
Tehrani who confessed to espionage. 

September 14, 1955: An Australian Royal 
Commission on Soviet Espionage released its 
report. The Commission, created after 
Viadimir Petrov, third secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy, sought asylum from the Russians 
on April 13, 1954, declared that two Soviet 
spy apparatuses had been functioning in 
Australia since 1943. At least 120 Austral- 
ians, all of whom were Communists, assisted 
the Soviet spy rings but because of the 
Australian law on espionage and the ad- 
missibility of evidence no prosecutions were 
undertaken. 

December 22, 1954 (diplomatic): Maj. 
Ludvik Sochor, Czech military attaché in 
Geneva, and two of his assistants were ex- 
pelled from Switzerland for espionage. 

August 28, 1954: Nobunori Higurashi, a 
Japanese Foreign Office official, committed 
suicide after he had confessed to giving se- 
cret information to a Soviet spy ring. The 
central figure in the ring was Yuri A. Rast- 
vorov, former member of the Soviet mission 
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to Tokyo, who has been granted political 
asylum in the United States. Two other 
Foreign Office officials have also been im- 
plicated. 

May 29, 1954 (diplomatic): Leonid E. 
Pivnev, assistant air attaché in the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, was declared per- 
sona non grata and expelled for engaging in 
espionage. 

February 3, 1954 (diplomatic) : Alexander 
P. Kovalev, second secretary to the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations was declared 
persona non grata and expelled for espionage 
activities. 

February 3, 1954 (diplomatic): Igor A. 
Amosov, assistant naval attaché at the So- 
viet Embassy in Washington, was declared 
persona non grata and expelled for engaging 
in espionage. 

October 31, 1953: Private Robert W. Dorey 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison after 
pleading guilty to fleeing to East Germany, 
then twice returning to the U.S. zone with 
Soviet agents whom he guided around US. 
military installations. 

June 8, 1953 (diplomatic): Yuri Novikov, 
second secretary of the Soviet Embassy, was 
named as a coconspirator in the Verber- 
Ponger indictment. He was then declared 
persona non grata by the U.S. Government 
and returned to the Soviet Union. 

June 8, 1953: Kurt Ponger and Otto Ver- 
ber were convicted of conspiracy to procure 
and transmit Army, Air Force, and aircraft 
piant data to the Soviet Union. They were 
sentenced to 5 to 15 years and 344 to 10 
years in prison, respectively. 

June 8, 1953: Air Force Staff Sergeant 
Giusseppe Cascio was convicted by court- 
martial in Taegu, Korea, of conspiracy to 
give jet plane secrets to the Communists. 
He was given a 20-year jail sentence and a 
dishonorable discharge. 

June 5, 1953: William Perl was sentenced 
to 5 years in prison for perjury for having 
told a grand jury in 1950 that he did not 
know atom spies Julius Rosenberg and 
Morton Sobell. 

May 30, 1953 (diplomatic): Christache 
Zambeti, first secretary of the Rumanian Le- 
gation in Washington, was declared persona 
non grata for attempting to blackmail a U.S. 
citizen into espionage acts. 

February 25, 1953: Lev. C. Pissarev, Tass 
correspondent, was deported from the Neth- 
erlands for spying after being arrested on 
December 23 in the act of receiving secret 
documents from a Dutch official who was co- 
operating with the police. 

February 4, 1953: William Remington was 
found guilty of perjuring himself at his first 
trial in 1951 when he said he never gave any 
secret material of the War Production Board 
to Elizabeth Bentley, a self-styled Com- 
munist spy. He was sentenced to 3 years in 
prison. 

October 1952: Nikolai Skvartsov, a politi- 
cal officer in the United Nations Department 
of Security Council Affairs, was discharged 
after the State Department notified the U.N. 
that he had “violated a U‘S. law.” 

November 14, 1951: Ernest Hilding Anders- 
son, a petty officer in the Swedish Navy, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment after being 
found guilty of “gross espionage’ for the 
Soviet Union. Andersson admitted supply- 
ing Russians with secret data on the Swed- 
ish Navy, coastal defense installations, and 
suitable invasion areas along the coast of 
northern Sweden. He named N. P. Orlov, 
Konstantin Vinogradov, a Soviet Embassy 
secretary, and Tass correspondent Victor 
Anissimov as his accomplices. 

September 26, 1951 (diplomatic): Nicholai 
P. Orlov, the assistant naval secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy in Stockholm, was ordered 
to leave Sweden immediately in connection 
with the Andersson espionage case. 

April 6, 1951: David Greenglass admitted 
to giving atomic data to the Fuchs-Gold ring 
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while working as an Army technician at Los 
Alamos, N. Mex., and was sentenced to 15 
years imprisonment. 

April 5, 1951: Morton Sobell was sentenced 
to 30 years in prison for giving nonatomic 
secrets to the Fuchs-Gold spy ring. 

April 5, 1951: Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
were sentenced to death for procuring and 
transmitting United States atom bomb se- 
crets to Russia during and after the Second 


World War. They were both executed on 
June 19, 1953. 
December 9, 1950: Harry Gold pleaded 


guilty to transmitting atomic secrets to the 
Russians and received a 30-year prison 
sentence. 

November 22, 1950: Miriam Moskowitz was 
convicted (together with A. Brothman) of 
conspiring to mislead a grand jury and was 
sentenced to 2 years in prison and fined 
$10,000. 

November 22, 1950: Abraham Brothman 
was convicted of conspiring to mislead a 
grand jury (which was investigating espi- 
onage) and of influencing Harry Gold to 
give false statements to the jury. He was 
sentenced to 7 years imprisonment and fined 
$15,000. In July 1951, the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld the 2-year sentence and 
$10,000 fine for misleading a grand jury, but 
reversed the 5-year sentence and $5,000 fine 
for influencing Gold. 

September 22, 1950: Alfred D. Slack 
pleaded guilty to giving samples of a secret 
explosive to Harry Gold and was sentenced 
to 15 years in prison. 

April 15, 1950: Air Force Corporal Gustav 
Mueller was convicted of attempting to give 
U.S. military secrets to Russia. He was sen- 
tenced to 5 years at hard labor. 

March 9, 1950 (diplomatic): Valetin A. 
Gubitchev, a United Nations employee, was 
found guilty as Judith Coplon’s codefend- 
ant. He was sentenced to 15 years imprison- 
ment but the sentence was suspended on 
condition he leave the United States. 
Gubitchev sailed for Poland on March 20. 

March 9, 1950: Judith Coplon, in her sec- 
ond trial, was found guilty of conspiracy to 
commit espionage and was sentenced to 15 
years in prison. On December 5, 1950, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed the convic- 
tion on the grounds of illegal arrest and use 
of illegal wiretap evidence. The Supreme 
Court refused to review the case on January 
28, 1952. 

March 1, 1950: Klaus Fuchs was sentenced 
by a British court to 14 years imprisonment 
after pleading guilty to giving atomic 
secrets to Russia. 

January 25, 1950: Alger Hiss was found 
guilty of lying to a grand jury in 1948 when 
he declared that he had never given any 
secret State Department documents to Whit- 
taker Chambers, who then passed them on 
to the Soviet Union. He was sentenced to 
5 years in prison. 

October 31, 1949 (diplomatic): Dr. Er- 
win Munk and a clerk named Horvat of the 
Czech Embassy in Washington were declared 
persona non grata. 

June 30, 1949: Judith Coplon was con- 
victed of taking Justice Department secrets 
and using them to aid Russia. She was sen- 
tenced to from 40 months to 10 years in 
prison. On January 28, 1952, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that she was entitled to 
@ new trial because the Government used 
illegal wiretap evidence. She was never re- 
tried on this charge. 

May 1, 1946: Allan Nunn May, a British 
scientist who worked on atomic energy in 
Canada, was sentenced to 10 years in prison 
by a British court. May was part of the 
Soviet espionage ring in Canada which was 
exposed by Igor Gouzenko, a code clerk in 
the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, who broke 
with the Russians and sought political 
asylum. Seventeen Soviet Embassy officials 
charged with espionage have been expelled 
from Canada. Eight Canadian citizens, in- 
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cluding a member of Parliament, were con- 
victed of espionage and given various jail 
sentences. 

May 23, 1960: U.S. News & World Report 
described Communist espionage in West 
Germany as follows: 

“Last year, in West Germany alone, 2,787 
Communist spies were caught. * * * East 
Germany sent most of them * * * but 264 
were from Russia, 114 from Poland, 63 from 
Czechoslovakia, 11 from Rumania, 8 from 
Hungary, and 2 from Bulgaria. 

“During the first 4 months of this year, 
820 more Communist agents were arrested, 
including 691 from East Germany, 72 from 
Russia. Yet only a fraction of all spies sent 
from the Soviet bloc to West Germany are 
caught. 

“The current estimate is that 17,000 Com- 
munist spies are operating in West Ger- 
many. * * * Red agents also make West Ber- 
lin the kidnaping center of the world, 
Since the war they have tried 340 kidnap- 
ings, succeeded in 255. 

“West German estimates of 17,000 active 
agents do not include either the ‘silent 
group’ (Polish, Czech, and Rumanian spies 
posing as refugees) or the 35,000 members 
of the outlawed West German Communist 
Party. 

“Over the years, more than 15,000 Red 
agents have been arrested in West Germany. 
Of these, fewer than 2,000 have been con- 
victed. Many were let off because they con- 
fessed, voluntarily, not long after they en- 
tered West Germany. Others showed they 
were coerced into spying by Red threats to 
their families.” 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted follow: 

Mr. BENTLEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for week of May 23, on ac- 
count of appointment as Congressional 
Adviser to the Eighth Pan American 
Highway Conference of Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for today, May 19, and 
through June 5, on account of official 
business in his district. 

Mr. Brewster (at the request of Mr. 
Garmatz), for Thursday, May 19, 1960, 
on account of illness in family. 

Mr. LENNON (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Bonner (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. KITCHIN (at the request 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, 
count of official business. 

Mr. FountTAIN (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Scotr (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (at the request Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Cootry (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for today, May 19, on ac- 
count of official business. 


of Mr. 
on ac- 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. THompson Of Texas, for 30 min- 
utes, today, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ftoop, for 30 minutes, today on 
two subjects and to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
Mutts), for 10 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. STRATTON and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

(At the request of Mr. Rosison and in- 
clude extraneous matter the following:) 

Mr, RuopDEs of Arizona. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. DooLeEy. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Norsiap in two instances. 

(At the request of Mr. Evins and to 
include extraneous matter the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr, GILBERT. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Dic6és in two instances. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 23, 1960, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





FXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


2167. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
for the month of April relating to the 
cooperative program of the United States 
with Mexico for the control and eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease, pursuant 
to Public Law 8, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2168. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on review of the development and 
Procurement of nine different series of new 
combat and tactical vehicles by the Depart- 
ment of the Army; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2169. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
Pending applications and hearing cases in 
the Federal Communications Commission as 
of March 31, 1960, pursuant to Public Law 
554, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2170. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
Posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for the erection of Freedom Monument 
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symbolizing the ideals of democracy, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee of 
Conference. H.R. 10809. A bill to authorize 
appropriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries and 
expenses, research and development, con- 
struction and equipment, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1629). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Committee on Foreign Affairs. House 
Concurrent Resolution 225. Concurrent res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to official recognition by 
the United States of the centennial anni- 
versary of the unity of Italy; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1630). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 627. Joint 
resolution to authorize appropriations in- 
cident to U.S. participation in the Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1631). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 672. Joint 
resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to issue a proclamation with re- 
spect to the 1960 Pacific Festival, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1632). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R. 12049. A 
bill to amend the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1633). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 12309. A bill to strengthen the en- 
forcement provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and extend the dura- 
tion of the authorization of grants for State 
water pollution control programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12310. A bill to allow individuals to 
deduct for Federal income tax purposes not 
to exceed $100 each year of political contri- 
butions made to candidates for elective Fed- 
eral offices; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12311. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12312. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
or spouse who is deaf; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 12313. A bill to increase the pay of 
certain permanent professors at the US. 
Military Academy and the US. Air Force 
Academy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. LAFORE: 

H.R. 12314. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H.R. 12315. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $5,000 a 
year the amount of outside income permitted 
without deductions from benefits, and to pro- 
vide that all types of income shall be taken 
into account in determining whether an in- 
dividual’s benefits are subject to such deduc- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 12316. A bill to authorize Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 12317. A bill to permit the Secretary 
of the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12318. A bill to permit the flying of 
the flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day at the grave of Francis Bellamy, 
the author of the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROKOP: 

H.R. 12319. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12320. A bill to equalize certain rates 
of wartime disability compensation by 
amending section 314 (a), (b), (c), (da), (1), 
and (j) of title 38, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12321. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of certain specified refugees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 12322. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to authorize the establish- 
ment of hazardous duty pay in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H.R. 12323. A bill for the relief of Yoshinori 

Yamai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 12324. A bill for the relief of Margue- 
rite Lefebvre Broughton; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 12325. A bill for the relief of Rosa- 

linda Tacdol; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


468. By Mr. BARR: Petition of members of 
Teamsters Local Union No. 135 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of Amer- 
ica for a hearing on the right to elect its 
Officers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

469. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Lynn, Mass., relative to enacting legis- 
lation granting to veterans of World War I 
pensions comparable to grants to veterans of 
American wars prior to World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Descendants of Israel Surmount Over- 


whelming Odds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 12th 
anniversary of the rebirth of Israel, 
May 2, recalls a saga of a suffering peo- 
ple as potent, fraught with drama as a 
movie spectacular, and as intensely his- 
trionic as the journey of Moses and his 
followers to the Promised Land. 

Fiction writers would not dare the 
literary license of depicting the trials 
and tribulations of the wandering tribes 
of Israel. It is unbelievable to conceive 
the perpetuity of the dream of independ- 
ence for Israel as it has coursed through 
generations of exiles without loss of one 
spark of its original fire. 

Descendants of Israel, surmounting 
overwhelming odds in pursuit of their 
dream of a homeland, have worked to 
build Jewish pride and world respect, 
and clung tenaciously to the idea of re- 
building a Jewish commonwealth in the 
face of international manifestations of 
anti-Semitism and Nazi cruelty. For 
2,000 years the vision of a new Zion has 
spurred a decimated people, tottering 
under the yoke of bloodthirsty attacks, 
yet faithful to the vow that “their 
hands would lose their cunning and their 
tongues cleave to the roofs of their 
mouths” if they forgot Jerusalem. 

In the pilgrimage to Israel exiles came 
from 4 continents and 170 countries— 
singly, in single family groups, and in 
patriarchal clans; from behind the Iron 
Curtain; from behind store counters in 
the United States and Canada; from the 
remote Atlas Mountains and the bazaars 
of Casablanca; from the foggy grotes- 
querie of England and the parched des- 
erts of the east. They came to pool 
their skills, their knowledge, and their 
finances, to be the forerunners in the 
creation of a great country, culled out of 
barren, acrid land; the earth to be tilled 
and cajoled into verdancy with loving 
hands and willing, if not strong, backs. 

Exiles seeking the promise of this new 
frontier taxed the sparse resources to the 
bursting point. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, on the 
10th anniversary of the rebirth of Israel, 
commended the jews of the world for 
embodying the sole ally of infant Israel, 
“when the United Nations and all the 
nations of the world failed to come to 
Israel’s aid.” They sent money, and 
arms, and fighters, from 60 different 
countries to suckle and nurture the 
nestling state. 

Israel has met in 12 years every threat 
to national security and integrity—com- 
munism, economic struggle, domestic 
strife, and the necessity for living within 





its narrow borders and absorbing all who 
wanted to come to Israel. 

The people of Israel and the Jews of 
the world have the right to flex their 
muscles with pride of accomplishment 
and tenacity of purpose. 

It is our hope that Israel in its struggle 
will serve as a criterion for African na- 
tions, now straining at the leash of colo- 
nialism and near to breaking the yoke of 
servitude. 

In a century when man has mastered 
his physical hospice, and his struggle is 
pointed toward the human barriers of 
prejudice, hatred and poverty, igno- 
rance and intolerance, Israel represents 
a touchstone to the United States from 
which it may renew its standard of jus- 
tice, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness for all its citizens. 


Annual Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith the results of my annual poll 
of my constituents. 

The answers to questions 5—farm sup- 
ports—and 11—Federal aid to teachers 
salaries—were broken down and tabu- 
lated as to those giving their occupation 
as farmers in the first instance and 
teachers in the second instance. 





{In percent] 
Yes | No |Unde 
cided 
1. Should labor unions be brought under antitrust laws?_..-.......-------.------------------- 87 9 4 
2. In an effort to combat juvenile delinquency, should the Federal Government at taxpayers’ 
expense establish a Youth Conservation Corps for boys 16 to 21 to work on reforestation 
and other conservation projects on publicly owned lands?....-...-.---------------------- 60 35 5 
3. Do you favor diplomatic recognition of Communist China? -_.--.....-----.---------------- 20 69 ll 
4. At present, persons drawing social security benefits are penalized if they earn more than 
$1,200 a year. Do you believe they should be permitted to earn a greater amount without 
I hte a ee etn ht San ee eoeban: Kdicotknnasumnocbarsentees Lhbne 76 18 6 
5. Do you favor continuing agriculture price supports?-_......-.------------------------------- 20 74 6 
Those giving their occupations as farmers on this voted as follows__...-...-------------- 31 65 4 
6. Do re believe the Federal Government should have more authority to regulate radio and 
Fa ance iain ah bigs Mnocadnin caaicnw here neap emanations 38 5 6 
7. In some areas in the South, certain people because of their race are reportedly not permitted 
to register to vote. Where this happens should the Federal Government provide Federal 
a etre enn oneaceuscdbepeceelascenstabeswons 70 21 y 
8. Do you favor legislation to provide Federal aid for school construction?__...--.-.----------- 41 50 g 
9. Should we make an all-out effort to surpass Russia in the exploration of outer space, regard- 
EEE Ee es Se eee. 26 69 5 
10. Sould Congress increase postal rates to help meet postal deficits?. .........-..-.-.-----.------ 50 47 3 
11. Would you favor Federal) aid to raise teachers salaries?_.............-..---------.------------ 21 74 5 
Those giving their occupation as teachers on this voted as follows.-..........------------ 23 74 3 
12. Do you favor the proposed summit conference between the free world and the Soviets? __------ B4 10 6 


13. Would you favor giving the Federal Government greater power to abritrate and enforce 

agreements between labor and management when disputes such as in the recent steel 

strike affect a major sector of the national economy and/or national defense? __._..----.-.---- 83 14 3 
14. Do you believe merging our Army, Navy, and Air Force into a single military service 

would increase efficiency, reduce waste and duplication of effort and materiel, and remove 
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Preliminary Tabulation of Replies From 
Questionnaire in the 32d Congressional 
District of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I sent out to some 55,000 residents 
of my congressional district, embracing 
five upstate counties in New York State, 
a questionnaire dealing with some of the 
major items of legislation pending before 
this 2d session of the 86th Congress. 
These questionnaires were sent out on 
a purely random basis to telephone sub- 
scribers within these five counties. By 


way of background in interpreting the 
results I might add that these five coun- 
ties are traditionally recognized as a con- 
servative area. Republican Party enroll- 
ment outnumbers Democratic enrollment 


ADEM EUESADk Sue ce chiasneswandescawad 77 18 5 


by 3 to 1. President Eisenhower carried 
the district over Governor Stevenson in 
1956 by 119,000 to 44,000; Governor 
Rockefeller carried the district in 1958 
by 37,000. As Members are aware, I am 
the first member of my party to have the 
honor to serve this district in the House 
of Representatives in 42 years. 

I mention these facts only by way 
of background for a tabulation of the an- 
swers I have received. Out of 55,000 
questionnaires mailed out we have re- 
ceived 9,337 replies, or a return of 17 
percent, which, I am told, is an amaz- 
ingly high percentage. In addition I 
have also had the privilege of receiving 
a great number of letters and communi- 
cations expanding on the yes-or-no re- 
plies provided by the tabulated ques- 
tionnaire itself. 

While a Congressman must, of course, 
make up his mind on legislation on the 
basis of many factors, certainly the de- 
sires and wishes of his constituents, ex- 
pressed in many ways, particularly 
through the means of a questionnaire 
like this, should be a most important 
factor in his final decision. 














1960 


I want to express to all of the people 
of my district who took the trouble to 
answer our questionnaire and particu- 
larly to those who went to the added 
trouble of sending me their amplified 
comments, my sincere appreciation for 
all the great help which they have given 
to me in my effort to be an effective and 
responsive representative of their wishes 
and interests in this body. I am hopeful 
that those who have written to me will 
forgive me, incidentally, for the delay 
that has been encountered in replying 
to their letters. So many individual 
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letters have been received with these 
questionnaires that it has been physi- 
cally impossible for my office staff to 
answer all of them as yet and still keep 
up with our other work. However, we 
do anticipate answering all of them soon, 
and in the meantime all are being read 
and pondered carefully. 

In general, the replies we have re- 
ceived seem to indicate that our district 
overwhelmingly supports restrictions on 
foreign imports, Federal assistance for 
unemployment areas, elimination of the 
telephone tax, civil rights, the Forand 
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approach to health insurance for re- 
tired citizens, a youth conservation 
corps, and a balanced budget. Aid to 
education and an increase in the mini- 
mum wage are also supported, though 
by less substantial majorities. Legisla- 
tion to promote milk consumption loses 
by a small edge. The soil bank and a 
ban on nuclear weapons testing which 
does not include effective inspection and 
control procedures are opposed by sub- 
stantial majorities. 

The detailed results are summarized 
below: 





{In percent] 
Question Yes No No Question Yes No No 
opinion opinion 





1. Do you favor legislation to pretect American job op- 
portunities by increased restrictions on foreign im- 
2. Would you oppose President Fisenhower’s proposal 
for a major increase in the soil bank program? 
3, Would you favor Federal legislation to promote the 
consumption of fluid milk?_...-.......-....-.--..-- 
4. Do you favor some measure of Federal assistance to 
hap local communities hard hit by unemployment 
in attracting new industry? - -_-.-.....-.------------ 
5. Do you favor continuing the Federal telephone tax 
beyond June 30, 1960, the date on which it is now 
scheduled by law to expire?_.....----..-------.---- 
6. Do favor some Federal tax concessions for indus- 
ies which move into areas of serious unemploy- 
ment cr expand in such areas?_........---.----.---- 
7. Do you favor strengthening civil rights legislation to 
a to vote regardless of race, creed, or 
8 Would you oppose legislation to improve our educa- 
tional program by extending Federal grants to 
States to help build new schools or classrooms?-_---- 


9. Do you favor an increase in the present $1 Federal 


I I |. tins cccncnnieeteinenandll 57.3 36. 5 6,2 
74.6 19.3 6.1 }| 10. Do you favor expanding the Federal social security 
rogram to include some form of health insurance 
62.3 25.1 22.6 Snr SOUOTE OTT a lisse ensuite thin teenie 72.4 19.8 7.8 
11. Would you approve a ban on nuclear weapons tests 
40.3 40.6 19.1 before agreement is reached on effective inspection 
end eouseel nrocetaeet? ... ....oac52 osc cen ccc cee 22.2 67.8 10,0 
12. Do you favor promoting conservation and combating 
76. 2 18.1 5.7 juvenile delinquency by establishing a voluntary 
wath Gomservatiet Corie. ...ci.cccccnqnepceccensa= 74.7 146 10,7 
13. Do you support a balanced budget?__..........--.-.- 80.9 6.6 12.5 
16.3 76.0 7.7 || 14. Which of the following do you now favor for Presi- 
dent in 1960: 
Percent 
66.1 25.0 8.9 URNS. Soars s .. no .uncosnnomongenes 39.9 
I cntrcnientitinnnctieitnssndindbentahsoinnds 35.4 
a ae ae 9.7 
88.6 5.7 5.7 MI en oases cosine ane 5.0 
ee 4.0 
IR incicstnnisc cn cccivccatassoncnases 3.3 
36. 4 55.3 8.3 TI i ccticiceimeninspiscv nen chitditcecnonisiteindialataesletid 1.7 
SO cnes oersoscidhenneinninanigadlend 11.2 





1 Write-in. 
Rumanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
ReEcorD an address I delivered at the Ru- 
manian Independence Day rally in Cleve- 
land, Sunday, May 15, under the auspices 
of the Carpatina Society and the Ameri- 
can Legion, on “Rumanian Independence 
Day”: 

May 10 is a day of great importance to 
Rumanian people everywhere in the world 
because it is Rumanian Independence Day. 

In these days it has special significance 
because the people of Rumania have been 
robbed of their national independence by 
the Russian imperialists. 

It was 15 years last March 6 that the Rus- 
sians destroyed the free government of that 
old and honored nation and imposed upon 
the Rumanian people a form of government 
which is completely alien to their rich cul- 
ture, traditions, and love for human freedom. 

In the darkness of those 15 years, the 
people of Rumania have never lost faith in 
the destiny of their nation. 

They remain convinced that justice will 
triumph throughout the world—that the 
cause of free men will prevail in the affairs 
of nations and that Rumania will rise once 
again in all the splendor and beauty of her 
ancient civilization. 

It is this dedication, this unwavering con- 
viction, which holds the people of Rumania 


in an unbreakable alliance with the people 
of the United States and all other free 
countries. 

The people of Rumania will be prohibited 
from celebrating this memorable day by the 
alien government which has been imposed 
upon them by the masters of the new im- 
perialism in Moscow. 

No public observance of this day will be 
allowed because the Russians are dedicated 
to destroying all hope for a return of na- 
tional independence and because such public 
manifestations carry the possibility of get- 
ting out of hand so far as the occupiers are 
concerned. 

However, the Rumanian people will find 
ways to observe this historic day, despite the 
efforts to prevent them from doing so. 

What rests firmly in the hearts of men can- 
not be wiped out by the order of a dictator. 

Rumanians in the free world will properly 
celebrate this day. 

I am happy and proud that in my district 
one of the most significant of these celebra- 
tions is taking place today. 

Free Rumanians will high the hopes 
of the captive people of Rumania. 

They will, as in the past, remind all those 
who love freedom that these past 15 years 
of darkness have strengthened the determi- 
nation of the Rumanian people to regain 
their national independence. 

In this they will be performing a service 
for their adopted country, the United States, 
because the cause of peace with justice re- 
quires the dedication of all our citizens. 

Tomorrow the second summit conference 
will open in Paris. 

There a contest will take place between 
men who represent the cause of human free- 
dom and those who lead the cause of slavery 
for all mankind. 

This will be a test of justice as the founda- 
tion for a lasting peace, that is, justice for all 
nations and all people. 


The one paramount issue, the issue which 
rises above all others at the Paris conference, 
is that of political status quo. 

The spotlight of public attention has been 
focused upon such issues as disarmament, a 
ban on nuclear weapons, the future status 
of Berlin and a free and united Germany. 

Important as these issues are, they avoid 
the critical question of human rights, the 
rights of nations and the unnatural division 
of humanity by the Russian Communists. 

It is clear beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the Russians are going to Paris -with 
but one objective in mind. 

That objective is to force the free worid 
leaders to accept a political status quo, that 
is, to put a stamp of finality upon their 
empire of captive nations. 

Nor can there be any doubt that the Rus- 
sian leaders desperately need this recogni- 
tion. 

A serious internal crisis grips the vast em- 
pire of the Russian Communists. 

It is not an economic crisis, even though 
there is a critical shortage of food and con- 
sumer goods throughout the empire. 

It is not a crisis at the top, resulting 
from the constant struggle for total pow- 
er which is the common characteristic of 
the regime. 

It is a political crisis brought on by the 
failure of the Communist regime to win the 
confidence and support of the people and 
the corresponding demand by the non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the empire for a complete 
change in the order of things. 

The old order of Russian imperial com- 
munism is bankrupt. 

It is centuries behind the needs and as- 
pirations of the common man. 

Its failures are well known to those who 
are its captives. 

The need for drastic change to avoid total 
collapse is evident to all who are confined 
behind the Iron Curtain, including Khru- 
shchev and his crowd. 


i 
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It is beyond the ability of Russian im- 
perial communism to grant the changes nec- 
essary to avoid the great human explosion 
which is in the making. 

If the Communist leaders grant the 
changes demanded by the realities of life 
they will open the floodgates to their own 
destruction. 

They cannot possibly accommodate their 
system to the changes needed to preserve the 
empire. 

The leaders in Moscow recognize these hard 
facts of life and are accordingly going to 
use the Paris conference as a temporary 
remedy for their internal crisis. 

They seek to cause the nations of the free 
world to associate with them in efforts to 
preserve the empire. 

The Russians insist that the captive 
peoples must be made to realize that there 
is a finality to their unhappy state of life, 
that there is no hope for their future, that 
they must make their peace with commu- 
nism and adjust to the imposed peace of 
Moscow. 

The Russian leaders also need a legal 
license to employ whatever methods become 
necessary to hold the empire together. 

They feel they must neutralize the con- 
science of the West so that there can be no 
public protest or legal proceedings in the 
United Nations against such future actions 
as they may find necessary, including geno- 
cide and the other crimes against humanity. 

This is the insurance policy they want the 
leaders of the free world to underwrite at 
Paris. 

So, to secure these objectives, the Rus- 
sians propose a status quo and Khrushchev 
has announced that this will be his goal at 
the Paris meeting. 

Now the question is: How will the leaders 
of the free world meet this challenge? 

Up to this moment there is no evidence 
available to the public which would indicate 
what we might do or not do to prevent a 
Russian victory on this critical issue. 

However, it is clear to all that if President 
Eisenhower fails to raise in principle the 
right of all nations to self-determination, 
to self-government, in the context of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution as defined 
in Public Law 86-90, the Russians will win 
their point by default. 

Khrushchev has made it clear in public 
statements that he considers the basic ques- 
tion of the Paris meeting to be status quo. 
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ministration. 





2. Division of redevelopment areas- -_-- 


















8. 722 as passed and vetoed 


Separate Area Redevelopment Ad- 


Administrator to designate industrial 
and rural areas. 


3. Revolving fund loans ii nnchescmbieliticed 
Industrial. __-..- .--| $100,000,000 
BNE. cccomcade “ ---]| $75,000,000 
eee $50,000, 

4. Federal participation in loans____...- 65 percent_..... 

5. Maximum loan period._.............-. 

6. Grants for public facilities........... $35,000,000-__...- 

7. Retraining subsistence payments.__..| $10,000,000_.-.-- 

8. Vocational training grants......_._.- $1,500,000... .__- 

9. Technical assistance................- $4,500,000....._- 

10. Criteria of unemployment-.-.---___..-- 


At least 6 percent at time of applica- 
tion and 12 percent for 12 months 
preceding, or 9 percent for 15 of 18 
months preceding, or 6 percent for 
18 of 24 months preceding. 
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By so doing he has established the issue 
as pertinent to all the discussions which will 
take place. 

If our leaders fail to raise the issue and 
state our position on it, silence will be taken 
as assent to the demands made by Khru- 
shchev. 

This is a fundamental law of international 
diplomacy. 

It is entirely possible that the Russians 
can leave the Paris meeting with sound 
precedent to believe that the United States 
has accepted a status quo. 

Nor is it necessary for the three Western 
Powers to have unanimity on this issue in 
order for our President to speak out. Ru- 
mors are rampant in Europe that the British 
are actively pushing for a status quo, even 
to the point of a permanently divided Ger- 
many. 

It is unlikely that France could make her- 
self party to such a deal. 

In any case, it is imperative that the 
United States make its position clear on this 
issue regardless what Great Britain and 
France elect do do about it. 

The future of Rumania and all the other 
captive non-Russian nations hangs in the 
balance at the Paris summit. 

While Rumania as a nation will not be 
an agenda item, the future of Rumania is 
involved in the issue of status quo which has 
been created by Khrushchev. 

Nor is status quo likely to become an 
agenda item, but it will hang over all the 
proceedings and discussions at Paris. It 
is the unavoidable issue. 

It is, in fact, the reason why Khrushchev 
forced the leaders of the free world into a 
second summit meeting. 

These are fitting thoughts for this Ru- 
manian Independence Day commemoration. 

Those of us who have fought for the 
rights of the Rumanian nation, for justice 
for all the nations of the world, do not 
give lipservice to this cause. More than 
words are needed. 

Political action must be given to this 
cause. 

I, therefore, have urged President Eisen- 
hower to seize the initiative at Paris, to 
flush out into the open the issue of status 
quo, to disclaim any degree of acceptance 
of status quo for the American people, and 
to rekindle the hopes of suffering millions 
behind the Iron Curtain by a firm advocacy 
of the rights of all nations to self-govern- 
ment, to freedom, and to national independ- 
ence. 





Comparison of area redevelopment bills 















Sar Apr eee and 75 percent class III areas. 
tion. 


$5,000,000 


through existing facilities. 


H.R. 4878, original form 





Department of Commerce-.------- 


Only industrial and public facility loans in areas of 
persistent and substantial unemployment. 


33% percent class I areas, 50 percent class II areas, 
.| 25 years; not less than 15 percent State contribu- 


$25,000,000; Federal participation 3344 percent 
class II areas, 75 percent class III areas. 


Secretary of Labor to determine needs; Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 


throughout qualifying period, and 50 percent 
above national average for 4 out of 5 years pre- 
ceding in class I areas, or 75 percent above na- 
tional average for 3 out of 4 years preceding in 
class II areas, or 100 percent above national 
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Let us pray that President Eisenhower 
will lead all free nations of the world in a 
successful fight for the right of self-deter. 
mination for all nations and people. Such 
positive, affirmative, political action will en. 
able the great nation of Rumania to deter. 
mine its own destiny and to take its Proper 
place among the free nations of the worlq. 





A Compromise Area Redevelopment Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 18, there was intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress a com- 
promise area redevelopment bill in an ef- 
fort to meet the objections contained in 
President Eisenhower’s veto message re- 
garding S. 722. 

In the Senate S. 3568 was introduced 
by Senator Hucu Scort, of Pennsylvania 
while in the House companion measures 
were introduced by my colleagues, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Repre- 
sentative Ivor D. Fenton, who intro- 
duced H.R. 12291, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Representative JoHN Say- 
Lor, who introduced H.R. 12298, and the 
number of my own bill is H.R. 12290. All 
of these bills have been referred to the 
committees having jurisdiction over this 
type of legislation and it is hoped that 
immediate action will be accorded them. 

Following is a comparison of House 
area redevelopment bills including S. 722 
vetoed by the President together with 
H.R. 4878 which I offered as a compro- 
mise measure at the first session of this 
Congress and H.R. 12290, 12291, and 
12298 introduced yesterday as the revised 
version of H.R. 4878 and designed to meet 
the objections on which the President's 
veto of S. 722 was based. 






H.R. 12290, H.R. 12291, and H.R. 122% 


Department of Commerce. 


Same; removed reference to rural. 
Note technical assistance can cover. 


-| $75,000,000. 
-| None. 
$25,000,000; 
removed. 
35 percent; area classifications removed. 


reference to machinery 


Same. 
None. 
$5,000,000. 
Same. 


$3,000,000. 
Same; area classifications removed. 


average for 2 out of 3 years preceding in class III 


rates. 


areas. 
To be determined by Secretary based on going 
kan ntkscudtsieasen 


a a 


Same. 
$108,000,000. 










1960 


Polish Constitution Day Marks Thousand 
Years of Travail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
memoration of Poland’s Constitution 
Day, May 3, 1960, proffers an opportu- 
nity for introspective thinking as well as 
a chance to join other Members of Con- 
gress in giving accolades to the valiant, 
patiently courageous people of what 
might now well be called re-Stalinized 
Poland. 

Some of us, who in dark moments of 
frustration decry the absence of light 
shining upon our own personal freedoms, 
civil rights and liberties, can then look 
to the bloody history of Poland for hope; 
and to its heroes for faith. 

We can take heart in the dying words of 
the great Polish patriot, Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski, whose 100th anniversary of birth 
coincides with Poland’s millennium, 
in 1966. His words, as life slipped away 
were: “Polska powstanie.” Acclaimed by 
the American public as the “King of 
pianists,” Paderewski’s greatest happi- 
ness came in contributing his time, his 
talents, and his resources, to the needy of 
his own and other lands. He will take 
his place in history with all the heroic 
sons of Poland. Significant then were 
his dying words, translated: ‘Poland 
will rise again.” 

These words give solace to the people 
of Poland, though now compelled to en- 
dure Soviet oppression and to live in the 
vacuum of Eastern tyranny and the in- 
security and uncertainty of moral and 
economic aid from the West. The situ- 
ation in Poland today remains fluid only 
because of the vigorous anti-Communist 
resistance by intrepid Poles. 

In keeping with a tradition of the past 
20 years, the U.S. Congress has solem- 
nized Poland’s May 3 Constitution of 
1791 with a twofold purpose: First, to 
remind the Polish people that Ameri- 
cans have not forgotten their pledge to 
help Poland restore her freedom and in- 
dependence and to facilitate her return 
to the Western family of nations; sec- 
ond, to review and place in proper per- 
spective Poland’s contribution in the 
development of Western civilization and 
culture. 

The 1960 convocation of Poland’s Con- 
stitution is of special importance to the 
Polish people in my home State, Mich- 
igan, as well as to the 7 million Ameri- 
cans of Polish ancestry and those still 
fighting communism in the homeland. 

Bearing as it does an analogy to our 
own celebration of July 4, the date of 
May 3, means more than a calendar date 
to the people of Poland and others of the 
free world—it draws foci to the indomi- 
table spirit of the people of Poland; un- 
derscores the travail of a near-thousand 
years of glorious, though sometimes 
bloody history; namely, the valorous but 
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sanguine insurrections of 1830 and 1848, 
as well as the millennium of the founding 
of Christianity by the Polish State. 

The Polish May Constitution convoca- 
tion might well serve as a rededicatory 
process for these compatriots who 
through no fault of their own have been 
forced to endure Communist enslave- 
ment. It might also remind those of us 
in America, of the consequence of re- 
dedicating our own lives to the kind of 
freedoms engendered by the signing of 
that famous companion document—the 
American Constitution. 

The Polish Constitution was patterned 
after our own American Constitution 
and its creators were motivated by the 
same principles that fired the fighters 
for the independence of the United 
States. Now in 1960, the people of 
Poland have placed their entire hope 
and sympathy with the United States 
again. 

The Poles were magnificent in defend- 
ing Christendom against the onslaught 
of the barbarian East; in creating the 
first Commonwealth of Nations in 
Europe; in contributing to American 
freedom through the services of Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko, and other Polish immi- 
grants. 

To these dauntless people whose his- 
tory has been stalked by tragedy due 
largely to geographic position, predatory 
and aggressive neighbors, we add our 
hope and our prayerful wish for full 
freedom in our time. 





Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19,1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ran across an article appearing in 
the newspaper Labor, dated May 14, 
1960, headlined “Says United States Lags 
in Medical Care.” This article purports 
to quote our colleague Congressman 
Moss as follows: 

The United States is the only large indus- 
trialized country in the world where the 
Government does not, in some form or other, 
provide medical care for most of its citizens. 

All European countries, with the exception 
of Finland, operate some type of govern- 
ment health and maternity program, and 
most of the 59 countries of the globe which 
have such programs provide medical care 
benefits under some sort of a social insur- 
ance program. 


I think this article lets the cat out of 
the bag, just as similar statements made 
by other proponents of the Forand bill 
call attention to what these people really 
have in their bag of wonders. 

Our society has the finest health pro- 
gram, and this includes health care for 
the aged, of any society in history. 
These other systems have the Govern- 
ment in some form or other provide 
medical care for most of its citizens. 
This results in a system of inferior health 
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care for the citizens, as a study of the 
health programs of these other indus- 
trialized societies reveals. 

Should that not suggest to these other 
societies that socialism is the wrong way 
to achieve success in this area, even if it 
does not convince some of our own po- 
litical theorists? 

I must add a further statement to try 
to forestall what the Forand bill pro- 
ponents usually fall back on to answer 
their critics. Their critics, they say, are 
standpatters and want no progress. This 
is false. Any program, no matter how 
good it may be, can be improved. There 
is plenty of room for improvement in the 
health program our society has, even 
though it is the best program ever set 
up. However, to improve it and not 
damage it, we must first understand 
what it is. The Forand bill supporters 
imply that there is no program even 
though the Federal Government today is 
spending over $12 billion a year on care 
for the aged. Let us first lay the facts 
of our present program for health care 
out on the table, then debate the issue 
of how we can improve it. Is this such 
an illogical suggestion? 

The article follows: 

Says UNITED STATES LaGS IN MEDICAL CARE 

“The United States is the only large indus- 
trialized country in the world where the Gov- 
ernment does not, in some form or other, 
provide medical care for most of its citizens,” 
Congressman JOHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, noted last week. 

“All European countries, with the excep- 
tion of Finland, operate some type of gov- 
ernment health and maternity program,” he 
said. “And most of the 59 countries of the 
globe which have such programs provide 
medical care benefits under some sort of a 
social insurance program.” 

Moss predicted that Congress this year will 
also enact medical insurance legislation for 
those over 65 years of age. 





Export Markets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the principal objec- 
tives of the Agricultural Trade and De- 
velopment Act, Public Law 480, was the 
creation and building of export markets 
for American agricultural commodities. 
From time to time I have been informed 
that an effective job was being done. 
Recently the administration announced 
an export promotion campaign and 
called on industry and agriculture for 
their complete cooperation. This, too, 
seemed like a good idea. 

However, one of our Texas rice mills 
has anticipated the administration’s pro- 
gram by at least 4 years. They produce 
and market a high-quality parboiled rice, 
which is not generally available in for- 
eign markets. In one country, Greece— 
truly one of our real friends among na- 
tions—they had developed a business of 


oro 
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approximately 2,000 tons annually, or 
less than 5 percent of the Greek domestic 
production. In so doing they expended 
approximately $100,000 in advertising 
and promotion. Their sales do not in- 
terfere with sales of Greek rice, having 
been largely to hotels, tourist resorts, 
and the carriage trade. Greece does not 
produce a parboiled rice and their rice 
is hardly of comparable quality. Price- 
wise, U.S. rice in Greece sells far better 
than 50 percent more than Greek rice. 

Last November all imports of rice were 
embargoed by the Greek Government. 
After a protest by our State Department, 
a clarifying regulation was promised. 
Late in February one was issued permit- 
ing imports on license where the im- 
porter could show he had exported twice 
the quantity of Greek rice for currency 
acceptable to the Greek Government. 
This tied things up tighter than ever. 

Among such good friends as the 
Greeks and ourselves, such a situation 
will undoubtedly be straightened out 
without undue delay. The tonnage and 
exchange is small, but the impact can 
be great. I trust that the State Depart- 
ment, through the exercise of a high 
order of sound, practical diplomacy, will 
resolve the differences of opinion in 
ample time so that it will not sound a 
sour note just as the administration’s 
export promotion program is about to 
get under way. 





The Nightly Radio Program: “Today in 
Congress” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the nightly radio 
program “Today in Congress” for devot- 
ing the entire time segment last Friday 
night to the complete and unedited re- 
marks made by President Eisenhower 
upon his arrival from Portugal. 

This has always been a valuable and 
unique program; the only one aired 
which is devoted exclusively to the hap- 
penings here on Capitol Hill. 

Its sponsors, the Independent Airlines 
Association, and its editor, Joseph Mc- 
Caffrey, combine to give the listening 
public a “Congressional Record of the 
Air.” This program not only has a great 
listening audience among Members of 
the House and Senate, but also among 
staff members on the Hill and admin- 
istrators and key personnel in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Last Friday night, the entire format 
of the program was revamped so that 
Mr. Eisenhower’s own personal report on 
the summit could be given wider cover- 
age. 

This, I think, is a tribute to the feeling 
of public responsibility of the association 
and of Mr. McCaffrey. 
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Assistance for Our Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has reported favorably 
a bill to provide for Federal grants and 
contracts to carry out projects with re- 
spect to techniques and practices for the 
prevention, diminution, and control of 
juvenile delinquency, and for the train- 
ing of personnel. The bill reported is 
Similar to one I introduced. 

Juvenile delinquency has reached ter- 
rifying proportions throughout our Na- 
tion. All communities are beset by the 
problem—urban and rural, in the higher 
social and economic levels as well as the 
lower. Our youth are the future of our 
Nation; they are our hope in the years 
ahead; on them will fall the burden of 
the preservation of our democracy. It is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to recognize its duty and obligation to 
our young people; investments of neces- 
sary funds and time and effort must be 
made now in assistance to our youth; 
there is a crying need for more research 
on causes and prevention of delinquency. 

It was recently charged that we, as a 
Nation, have more information about 
pigs than we do about children. This is 
a startling accusation, but true, in my 
opinion. We recently heard the heart- 
breaking prophecy that between 4 and 5 
million children will be referred to juve- 
nile courts within the next decade. It is 
not enough to ask “Why?” and “Who 
is to blame for failing in its duty—the 
home, school, or community?” The 
problem must be attacked with vigor 
and vision; our children must have help. 

The Federal Government should take 
positive steps to increase the ability to 
prevent delinquency and rehabilitate of- 
fenders. This requires support for re- 
search, field and pilot studies, and dem- 
onstration projects. The present acute 
shortage of adequately trained personnel 
to cope with delinquency must be re- 
lieved. The basic aim in combating 
juvenile delinquency must be to foster in 
the young a respect for the law—for its 
reasonableness and fairness and for the 
values of the community. This means 
that the community itself must set a 
good example and uphold those values 
which it expects its youth to respect, in 
an effort to prevent lawlessness among 
our youth. It is as important to try to 
understand our young people—their 
aims, beliefs, dreams, fears—and to help 
them in their struggle for security and 
happiness, as it is to try to rehabilitate 
them after crimes have been committed 
and their names have been besmirched 
and their futures blackened by the pall 
of misdeeds. 

Because the assistance to our youth, 
as provided in the bill which has been re- 
ported, is so vitally necessary, and be- 
cause time is of the essence in dealing 
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with the increasing problems of juvenile 
delinquency, I urge that the bill be 
brought before the House for action, 
without delay. It is incumbent upon the 
86th Congress to pass this proposed leg- 
islation before the close of the session. 





National Science Foundation: 10th 
Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr, BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, 10 years ago, the Congress took 
cognizance of the increasing importance 
of science and technology to the na- 
tional interest and established the Na- 
tional Science Foundation as the suc- 
cessor to the emergency World War II 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment. Seldom has there been a more 
important action taken by the Congress, 
In the intervening years, advances in 
science and technology have run the 
whole gamut of our national lives and 
throughout all this time, the National 
Science Foundation has played a funda- 
mental role in our scientific effort. As 
the importance of the work increases 
year by year, the Foundation, in my 
opinion, merits the full cooperation of 
the Congress to the extent that when 
necessary, encouragement should be 
given by increases in needed funds. 

The Foundation is meeting the chal- 
lenge of the scientific and technologic 
revolution through which we are passing 
by supporting programs designed to stim- 
ulate improved scientific training and by 
encouraging young men and women to 
choose careers in science. It supports 
basic scientific research without which 
our country would soon reach an impasse 
in new scientific discoveries. ‘The schol- 
arship and fellowship grants each year to 
high school and college students promote 
interest in an area vital to our national 
security. Equally important are the in- 
stitutes the Foundation sponsors for the 
training of teachers in science and math- 
ematics. Under its jurisdiction, also, 
are made research grants in all the fields 
of science with which the Foundation 
deals—biology, medicine, physics, mathe- 
matics, and engineering, as well as the 
social sciences. Abroad, National Sci- 
ence Foundation activities are directed 
toward general purpose basic research 
and the support of those programs which 
strengthen the scientific effort of the 
United States. 

Much of the credit for the magnificent 
work the Foundation is doing must go to 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman who has been its 
director since its establishment. ‘Those 
who have followed the hearings of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
have heard witnesses testify many times 
in praise of the competence, the vision 
and the high level of leadership displayed 
by Dr. Waterman and his staff. 
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In this age of space, we have become 
acutely awure of how important to our 
yery existence are the developments in 
the field of science. To the National 
Science Foundation—one of the most 
important Federal agencies to contribute 
to our progress in this field—on its 10th 
birthday, I want to add my congratula- 
tions for a job well done and to voice my 
confidence that the accomplishments of 
the next 10 years will be equally praise- 


worthy. 





A Waste of White House Time and Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following exchange of 
correspondence between Mr. Bryce N. 
Harlow, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and me. It speaks for itself: 

May 17, 1960. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: On Saturday last, as he 
completed preparations for the summit con- 
ference in Paris, President Eisenhower re- 
quested me to send to you, in his behalf, 
this note of gratification and appreciation 
for your support of the mutual security au- 
thorization bill. He stressed once again his 
profound conviction that this program is 
indispensable to our own and free world de- 
fense against Communist imperialism, and 
indispensable also in encouraging struggling 
millions in less fortunate nations in their 
effort to live their lives in freedom. It is a 
program requiring, he said, unreserved sup- 
port by all of our informed citizens and of- 
ficials, and he feels it would be the height 
of folly to allow isolated administrative 
shortcomings and disappointments, or local 
considerations, political or otherwise, to 
tempt anyone to jettison or cripple the entire 
undertaking. 

Especially the President voiced this hope, 
and asked that it be communicated to you 
in his behalf, that your responsible act of 
support for the mutual security authoriza- 
tion be matched by a determined resistance 
to any effort to effect massive reductions in 
the mutual security appropriations soon to be 
considered by the House. Massive reductions, 
he pointed out, can be accomplished only by 
undermining our own security, free world 
security, and the cause of human freedom 
everywhere in the world. 

The President asked me to explain that he 
would have advised you himself of these 
views had his time permitted before leaving 
for Paris. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HaRLow, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1960. 
Mr. Bryce N. HaRLow, 
Deputy Assistant to the President, 
The White House. 

Deak Mr. Hartow: I have just received 
your letter telling me that the President told 
you to tell me that he approved of my ap- 
Proval of the mutual security authorization 
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bill. I note you say that the President him- 
self would have advised me but that he was 
busy preparing for the summit conference. 

In all frankness, however, I do believe that 
the White House automatic typewriters, 
clerical staff, and your own services could 
be more usefully employed than in getting 
out these letters to me and my colleagues. 
Such transparent and artificial devices as 
your form letter are a waste of time and 
money. 

Of course I am pleased to know that the 
President is seeking to lend his support to 
the mutual security program, but I do be- 
lieve there are better ways. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 





Arthur E. Wallschleger Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Arthur E. 
Wulischleger, of the town of Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., one of the bright residential 
areas of my fine constituency, came to 
Washington on May 17 to be honored 
with a special ceremony at the Smith- 
sonian Institution at which he presented 
to that world famous depository of his- 
torical treasures a priceless Jacquard 
loom. 

The loom, invented in the year 1801 by 
the man whose name it bears, is one of 
the most ingenious devices ever fashioned 
by the mind of man in the field of weav- 
ing. Thousands of cards, very similar 
to the IBM cards used today in machines 
all over the world, constitute an integral 
part of the loom and through the use of 
the punch-hole technique guide the de- 
sign on the frame. 

In presenting this century-and-a-half- 
old treasure to the museum—Mr. Wull- 
schleger had it restored to working con- 
dition at great expense—Mr. Wull- 
schleger was merely doing what he has 
done often before, namely, giving to his 
fellow citizens some of the benefits of his 
wealth and knowledge. 

As a citizen of Mamaroneck, Mr. Wull- 
schleger is regarded as one of the most 
amiable of men and one of the most help- 
ful and considerate people in the com- 
munity. He has traversed the world 
many times, his trips to Europe alone 
totaling more than 100 voyages, but his 
interests lie with the men and women of 
his community. He has served as chair- 
man of the zoning board of the town of 
Mamaroneck and in that capacity has 
rendered outstanding service. 

At the ceremony at the Smithsonian 
Institution Mr. Wullschleger was pre- 
sented to the audience by his son-in-law, 
Arthur “Red” Motley, the distinguished 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, well-known publisher and famous 
after-dinner speaker. 

Mr. Motley and Mr. Leonard Car- 
michael, the master of ceremonies, who is 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, pointed out to those present that 
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Mr. Wullschleger had come to this coun- 
try as a young man to seek his fortune. 
He not only attained his monetary ob- 
jective but in the process became one of 
the world’s outstanding authorities on 
colors and fabrics. His impact on his 
field of operation has been extraordinary. 

As his Representative I took pleasure 
in welcoming him to Washington and 
showing him every courtesy. 





Results of Survey Concerning Some 
Important Issues Facing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I sent a questionnaire 
on some important issues facing Con- 
gress and the Nation to 22,000 of my 
constituents. Of the number sent, 17 
percent were returned. Under permis- 
sion previously granted I am placing in 
the Recorp the results of that question- 
naire, together with some additional in- 
formation about the age groups and 
occupations of those who answered: 

Age groups: Under 25, 1.3 percent; 25 to 
30, 4.6 percent; 31 to 40, 18.2 percent; 41 to 
50, 20.8 percent; 51 to 60, 19.8 percent; over 
60, 25.8 percent; no answer, 9.5 percent. 

Occupations: Retired, 158 percent; 
farmers, 3.3 percent; laborers, 6.5 percent; 
housewives, 8.8 percent; professional, 21.8 
percent; businessmen, 22.5 percent; govern- 
ment employees, 11.5 percent; students, 1.0 
percent; armed services, 0.6 percent; no 
answer, 6.4 percent. 

DEFENSE 

1. Should we, in 1960 and 1961, gear our 
defense effort to a dollar amount we can 
afford within a balanced budget? Yes, 78 
percent; no, 15 percent. 

2. Should we concentrate our defense ef- 
fort on: 

(a) Deterrent capabilities (mainly mis- 
siles) ?—14 percent. 

(b) Conventional weapons, aimed at fight- 
ing limited wars?—3 percent. 

(c) Acombination of both?—78 percent. 

3. Do you feel: 

(a) Terribly worried over allegations that 
we are behind the Russians in certain types 
of missiles?—13 percent. 

(b) Confident that our overall deterrent 
capability will, for the foreseeable future, 
prevent a Russian attack?—81 percent. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. In our attitude toward Communist na- 
tions, are we: 

(a) Too soft?—76 percent. 

(b) Too hard?—1 percent. 

(c) About right?—20 percent. 

2. Do you feel that: 

(a) We should increase our pressure on 
international communism, even at the risk of 
all-out war?—60 percent. 

(b) We should keep deterrent capabilities 
militarily, and coexist with communism, 
hoping Communists will eventually see that 
our system is better than theirs?—28 percent. 

(c) We should do something else?—21 per- 
cent. 

3. Foreign aid will cost the American tax- 
payer about $3.2 billion this year. Below 
are listed the principal expenditures. 
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Do you favor continuing: 

(a) Military aid ($1.3 billion this year) to 
the armed forces of our allies?—40 percent. 

(b) Defense support ($695 million this 
year) to bolster the economies of many of 
our allies?—27 percent. 

(c) Special assistance ($245 million this 
year) to bolster the economies of so-called 
neutralist or undetermined countries?— 
15 percent. 

(d) Technical cooperation ($181.2 million 
this year) supplying instruction and know- 
how to underdeveloped nations?—54 percent. 

(e) Development loans in dollars ($550 
million this year) to underdeveloped coun- 
tries repayable mainly in the currencies of 
those countries?—40 percent. 

(f) None of these; end the program?— 
24 percent. 





SPACE 

1. Do you feel it is important for us to be 
able to travel in space as soon as possible? 
Yes, 42 percent; no, 52 percent. 

2. Do you feel that ability to travel in 
space will have military significance in the 
foreseeable future? Yes, 51 percent; no, 40 
percent. 

FARM PROGRAM 

1. Do you favor an immediate end of all 
farm price supports?—36 percent. 

2. Do you favor high rigid price supports 
to guarantee farmers return of their grow- 
ing costs and return on their investment?— 
4 percent. 
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3. Do you favor reducing farm price sup- 
ports over a period of several years until a 
free farm economy is restored?—60 percent. 


FISCAL 


1. Do you believe that the budget of the 
U.S. Government: 

(a) Should always be balanced?—53 per- 
cent. 

(b) May be unbalanced in years of de- 
creased business activity to stimulate busi- 
ness?—43 percent, 

2. Do you favor: 

(a) Lowering Federal taxes immediately, 
without regard to a balanced budget?—9 
percent. 

(b) Increasing Federal taxes if necessary 
for additional public services?—6 percent. 

(c) Lowering Federal taxes after reducing 
expenditures and reducing the national 
debt?—83 percent. 

3. Do you favor: 

(a) Systematically reducing the national 
debt each year?—88 percent. 

(b) Increasing the national debt in order 
to provide additional Federal services with- 
out raising taxes?—-3 percent. 

(c) Keeping the national debt at its pres- 
ent level of about $290 billion?—5 percent. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


1. Do you believe the Federal Government 
should assume a definite part of the respon- 
sibility for public school education in Ameri- 
ca, including payment of administration 
costs and teachers’ salaries?—8 percent. 
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2. Do you favor Federal assistance for pub. 
lic school construction on a general basis? 
10 percent. 

3. Do you favor limiting Federal aid to 
the programs we now have, including assist- 
ance to federally impacted areas?—32 per- 
cent. 

4. Should we have no Federal aid what- 
soever?—44 percent. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS TO THE ELDERLY 


1. Do you favor free medical care for a}) 
people over 65 paid for by the Federal Goy- 
ernment?—7 percent. 

2. Should we include surgical and hospital 
care for persons over 65 as a part of social 
security?—26 percent. 

3. Do you favor Federal incentives to pri- 
vate insurance companies to provide health 
insurance to the elderly?—18 percent. 

4. Do you feel there should be no Federa] 
program of any kind to provide medical as- 
sistance for elderly persons, leaving this to 
States and private resources?—50 percent. 


VETERANS PENSIONS 


1. Paying pensions to veterans without 
service-connected disabilities on a basis of 
need?—16 percent. 

2. Giving all World War I veterans an 
honor pension of $100 per month without re- 
gard to need or disability?—8 percent. 

3. Pensions to disabled veterans should go 
up automatically with the cost of living?— 
60 percent. 

4. Other?—35 percent. 





SENATE 
Monpay, May 23, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Rev. C. Edward Gammon, D.D., min- 
ister, Fairlington Presbyterian Church, 
Alexandria, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, who hast been the refuge and 
strength of good and wise men in many 
generations, we cry unto Thee for our 
world, tense with suspicion, haunted by 
the pain of yesterday’s wars, our own 
countryside garrisoned with slender 
stalagmites of terrible, radioactive death. 
Thus we implore Thy mercy for all who 
this day must represent free peoples be- 
fore the forums of world conscience. 

We beseech Thee to grant physical 
stamina, intellectual vigor, and sensitiv- 
ity of soul to all honored men of govern- 
ment—for men living with harsh, in- 
sistent pressures, struggling conscience, 
complex decisions, the vulgar demands 
of entrenched greed; the never-ending 
pleas of injured minorities and conflict- 
ing parochial interests; the outraged 
cries of the sluggard, men of borderline 
morals who went too far; the tragic 
victims of war, hunger, disaster, and dis- 
ease; men living each day with the ten- 
sions of domestic politics. 

O dear God, we Americans are hard 
on our public servants. Be merciful and 
gracious, a strong God of infinite love 
and grace to them. 

Dear God, in these boisterous days 
when we Americans go about the busi- 
ness of selecting our leadership for the 
coming years, grant that, when all is 
said and done, and the campaigns of 
1960 shall have become history, these 


walls, hallowed by the memories of radi- 
ant ideas, flaming words, and courage- 
ous men, shall once again be filled with 
men of honor whose abiding dedication 
shall be to sustain a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity. 

These things we ask in the name of 
God, the Father of Jesus Christ. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 19, 1960, was dispensed with. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
January 18, 1960, 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported favorably, 
with amendments, on May 20, 1960, the 
bill (H.R. 12117), making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes, and submitted a report 
(No. 1404) thereon. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2130) to authorize a payment 
to the Government of Japan. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9465) to 


authorize the extension of a loan of a 
naval vessel to the Government of the 
Republic of China. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10809) to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for salaries and 
expenses, research and development, 
construction and equipment, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act commenced 
before January 1, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of du- 
ties on metal scrap, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 12232. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 4029. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the pro- 
ration of the occupational tax on persons 
dealing in machineguns and certain other 
firearms, to reduce occupational and transter 
taxes on certain weapons, to make the trans- 
feror and transferee jointly Mable for the 
transfer tax on firearms, and to make certain 
changes in the definition of a firearm; 
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H.R. 6482. An act relating to the credits 
against the unemployment tax in the case 
of certain successor employers; and 

H.R. 9308. An act to extend until June 30, 
1963, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a receiver- 
ship proceeding or in a proceeding under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act commenced 
before January 1, 1960, and for other 

; and 

H.R. 11748. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 12232. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour; and I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under the rule, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Buildings and Grounds of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—CONSID- 
ERATION OF VETO MESSAGE ON 
DEPRESSED AREAS BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
Should like to ask the acting majority 
leader about action on the President’s 
veto of the depressed areas bill. It was 
my understanding that it would be 
called up tomorrow, and that the debate 
might run into Wednesday. But I had 
hoped we could set a definite day and 
hour when we could have the Senate 
vote on the vetoed bill, and probably di- 
= the time equally, if there was to be 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say that, 
definitely, the President’s veto of the de- 
pressed areas bill will be brought up to- 
morrow, Tuesday; and I hope the at- 
tachés of the Senate will notify all Sen- 
ators accordingly. 
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As to the matter of the time, if the 
minority leader has a suggestion, I shall 
see, later this afternoon, whether some- 
thing can be worked out, to the end that 
a time limitation can be set. It might 
be possible for us to vote tomorrow on 
the vetoed measure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be glad to 
confer further this afternoon, with the 
acting majority leader, in order to as- 
certain how much time may be taken by 
Senators on our side; and I presume he 
will ascertain the number of speeches to 
be made by Senators on his side. Per- 
haps we can contrive an agreement as 
to an hour certain, so all Senators may 
be on notice as to the time when the 
vote on the vetoed bill will come. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be de- 
lighted to work on that; and later in the 
afternoon we shall see what we can ar- 
range. 





COMMISSION TO FORMULATE A 
MEMORIAL TO JAMES MADISON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
417, 86th Congress, approved April 8, 
1960, has appointed the following Sena- 
tors as members, on the part of the Sen- 
ate, of the Commission to Formulate a 
Memorial to James Madison: Mr. Hot- 
LAND, Of Florida; Mr. RoBERTSOoON, of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Cartson, of Kansas; and Mr. 
BENNETT, of Utah. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MouTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
there have been no significant developments 
to report for the month of April 1960 relat- 
ing to the cooperative program of the United 
States with Mexico for the control and eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, 36 re- 
ports covering 49 violations of appropriations 
within that Department (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Director of Research and 
Development, Department of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Department of the Army Research and De- 
velopment contracts, for $50,000 or more, 
awarded during the period July 1, 1959, 
through December 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


CHANGE OF METHOD OF PROMOTION OF CERTAIN 
RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to change the method of promotion of 
Reserve officers of the Air Force to Reserve 
general officer grades (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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REPORT ON ExPoRT CONTROL 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, covering the first quarter of 
1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT ON REVIEW OF AUTOMATIC DaTA-PROC- 

ESSING INSTALLATION, NEW ORLEANS COM- 

MODITY OFFICE, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 

SERVICE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of automatic 
data-processing installation, New Orleans 
Commodity Office, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Department of Agriculture, October 
1959 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROCUREMENT OF NEW COMBAT AND TACTI- 
CAL VEHICLES BY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a confidential report on the review of 
development and procurement of new com- 
bat and tactical vehicles by the Department 
of the Army (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, the initial report on review of admin- 
istrative management of the ballistic mis- 
sile program of the Department of the Air 

Force, dated May 1960 (with an accompany- 

ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 

ment Operations. 
ERECTION OF FREEDOM MONUMENT 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to provide for the erection of 

Freedom Monument, symbolizing the ideals 

of democracy, and for other purposes (with 

an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular 

REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

backlog of pending applications and hearing 

cases in that Commission, as of March 31, 

1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce. 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 

AMENDMENTS OF 1960 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to strengthen the 
enforcement provisions of the Federal Water 

Pollution Control Act and extend the dura- 

tion of the authorization of grants for State 

water pollution control programs, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 

Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 

the Executive Departments. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 








RESOLUTION OF INDONESIAN 
PARLIAMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to the request of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment, a resolution of the Indonesian 
Parliament, concerning the Sahara 
atomic tests conducted by the French 
Government, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joiat resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 12 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to oppose passage of 
H.R. 1884, which if enacted will prohibit 
the States from imposing a length-of-res- 
idence requirement as a condition to re- 
ceiving welfare benefits under the Social 
Security Act 
“Whereas H.R. 1884 has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives, and if enacted 
will prohibit the States from establishing a 
minimum length-of-residence requirement 
as a condition to receiving welfare benefits 
under the Social Security Act; and 
“Whereas the right to require a minimum 
period of residence in the State is a right 
properly exercised by the States; and 
“Whereas passage of the proposed bill will 
greatly increase the amount required to be 
expended by the State of Nevada to provide 
social security benefits; and 
“Whereas depriving the States of the right 
to impose a length-of-residence requirement 
as a condition to receiving such benefits is an 
unjustified invasion of their sovereign pow- 
ers: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby me- 
morialized to oppose passage of H.R. 1884, 
thereby preserving the sovereign right of the 
States to require a minimum length of resi- 
dency as a condition to receiving welfare 
benefits under the Social Security Act; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 
President of the United States, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and each member 
of Nevada’s congressional delegation. 
“Passed by the senate March 11, 1960. 
“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. WOHLFEIL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assmbly March 10, 1960. 
“BERNARD POELE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NaTHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GRanT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 7 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to establish a 
system of payments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the State of Nevada or its local 
governments, which payments will be 
made in lieu of property taxes on federally 
owned property in this State, which prop- 
erty is immune from State or local taxa- 
tion 


“Whereas the Federal Government owns 
approximately 60,500,000 acres of the total 
area of 70,745,600 acres of land in the State 
of Nevada, being approximately 86.2 percent 
of all land in the State of Nevada; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has in- 
dicated a desire of withdrawing additional 
lands from the public domain; and 

“Whereas the constitution of the State of 
Nevada prohibits the taxation of such lands 
unless otherwise provided by the Congress 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas the ad valorem property tax in 
effect in the State of Nevada is a primary 
source of revenue for the State of Nevada; 
and 

“Whereas the several county assessors in 
the State of Nevada have estimated the value 
of all such lands held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the State of Nevada to be 
$767,884,511; and 

“Whereas the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relation, in its 1955 report to the 
President of the United States, has evidenced 
its complete awareness that the immunity 
of federally owned property from State and 
local ad valorem taxation has greatly re- 
duced the tax base of many communities 
which rely on property taxes as their chief 
source of revenue; and 

“Whereas the impact of this immunity is 
unequal and particularly severe in areas 
where the value of Federal property is a 
large part of the total property values; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
realized this problem in the past and has 
developed a variety of financial arrangements 
between such Government and State and 
local governments; and 

“Whereas the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has recommended that the 
Federal Government inaugurate a broad sys- 
tem of payments by the Federal Government 
to State and local governments in lieu of 
property taxes on federally owned property; 
and 

“Whereas such commission is of the opin- 
ion that such payments, or other financial 
arrangements whereby State and local gov- 
ernments can be reimbursed for tax losses 
arising by virtue of Federal real estate hold- 
ings, are necessary to help preserve finan- 
cially healthy governments; and 

“Whereas such immunity has weakened 
many local governments in the State of 
Nevada; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government and 
State governments share the responsibility 
for avoiding the impairment of the financial 
ability of local governments; and 

“Whereas equity as between the Federal 
Government and local taxpayers requires the 
Federal Government to make appropriate 
payments to the State of Nevada or its local 
governments, or both; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
given no indication of its intention to grant 
any part of its land to the State of Nevada; 
and 

“Whereas in nearly 100 years of statehood, 
the State of Nevada has received less than 
3 million acres as the result of Federal land 
grants; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
both the ability and power to compensate 
the State of Nevada and local governments 
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for tax losses arising by virtue of the im- 
munity of federally owned property from 
State and local taxation: Now, therefore, be 
it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada most respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to establish an effective system of pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to the 
State of Nevada or its local governments, or 
both, as a means of reimbursing this State 
and its local governments for the tremendous 
tax losses which arise by virtue of the im- 
munity from State and local taxation which 
federally owned property in the State of 
Nevada enjoys; and be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be prepared and transmitted by the 
legislative counsel to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and to each member 
of the Nevada congressional delegation. 
“Adopted by the senate March 8, 1960. 
“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. WOHLFEIL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly March 1, 1960. 
‘““BERNARD POELE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 


A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 4 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to prepare ade- 
quate State water rights legislation 


“Whereas despite repeated congressional 
recognition in many statutes, such as the 
Federal Power Act, the Desert Land Act, and, 
more recently, the Water Supply Act of 1958, 
that the States have and should have the 
primary interest and responsibility for the 
control and coordination of water use, a 
series of judicial decisions in the last decade 
and a half has cast some doubt on the au- 
thority of the States to perform their ap- 
propriate tasks in this field, and has sug- 
gested the possibility of unlimited Federal 
prerogatives concerning water which casts 
doubt on the basis of vested water rights and 
weakens the ability of the States success- 
fully to coordinate water redevelopment; 
and 

“Whereas factors involved in water de- 
velopment are peculiarly dependent on local 
geography, climate and economic needs and 
are consequently best handled within our 
Federal system by the State level of Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the traditional role of the States 
in the administration, conservation, and 
utilization of their water resources has led 
in the direction of optimum harmonious 
development of these water resources; and 

“Whereas Federal agencies which have 
compiled with State water laws in obedience 
to the expressed intent of Congress have not 
thereby jeopardized any of the legitimate 
interests of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas doubts raised by these judicial 
decisions as to theb asis of vester water rights, 
present and future, and doubts as to the 
relationships between the Federal and State 
Governments will, without corrective con- 
gressional action, tend to delay much-needed 
water development for an indefinite time 
and discourage the States in their efforts to 
make such needed improvements in their 
facilities for water resource planning and 
development: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate Of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby memori- 
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alized to enact legislation in unmistakable 
and effective terms to provide that the 
States shall have primary responsibility and 
authority for the administration and de- 
velopment of water resources within their 
poundaries; that such law be so clear and 
unambiguous as to be incapable of evasion 
by either executive order or judicial inter- 
; and that such law require every 
agency, permittee, licensee and employee of 
the Government, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the taking or use of any water, to 
acquire a right to the use thereof in con- 
formity with State laws and procedures re- 
Jating to the control, appropriation, use or 
distribution of such water; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Coygress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to en- 
act legislation defining the waters originat- 
ing on federally owned or controlled lands 
which contribute to flowing or moving sur- 
face or ground waters, and thereby elimi- 
nate the doubts created by recent judicial 
revisions, and clarify the relations of the 
Federal and State governments in the water 
field, so as to minimize litigation and delays 
and allow water development by the Federal 
and State governments to proceed on a har- 
monious basis; and be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the Legislative Counsel to the 
President of the United States, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and each 
member of Nevada’s congressional delega- 
tion. 
“Passed by the senate February 22, 1960. 
“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. WOHLFEIL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assembly February 15, 1960. 
““BERNARD POELE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 7 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
propose constitutional amendment abol- 
ishing income, estate and gift taxes and 
prohibiting the Federal Government from 
engaging in any business, professional, 
commercial, financial or industrial enter- 
prise except as provided in the Federal 
Constitution 


“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the 50th 
session of the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada respectfully requests the Congress of 
the United States to propose to the people 
an amendment to the U.S. Constitution or 
to call a convention for such purpose to 
add to the Constitution an article providing 
as follows: 

““aRTICLE —— 


“‘SECTION 1. The Government of the 
United States shall not engage in any busi- 
hess, professional, commercial, financial or 
industrial enterprise except as specified in 
the Constitution. 

“Src. 2. The Constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States shall 
not be subject to the terms of any foreign 
or domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment. 

“‘Sec.3. The activities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment which violate the intent and pur- 
poses of this amendment shall, within a 
Period of 3 years from the date of ratifica- 
tion of this amendment, be liquidated and 
con oPerties and facilities affected shall be 
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“ ‘Sec.4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the 16th article of amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States shall stand repealed and thereafter 
Congress shall not levy taxes on personal 
incomes, estates, and/or gifts’; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the legislative counsel 
forthwith prepare and transmit certified 
copies of this resolution to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and each Member 
of the Nevada congressional delegation. 

“Passed by the senate March 1, 1960. 

“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. WOHLFEIL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assembly March 11, 1960. 
“BERNARD POELE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly: 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


Resolutions of the City Council of the 
City of Lynn, Mass., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to grant pensions to veterans 
of World War I; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Milwaukee, 
Wis., Traffic Club, favoring the enactment 
of legislation to repeal the excise tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 





ACQUISITION OF ADDITIONAL LAND 
AT FORT RILEY, KANS.—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Fort 
Riley, Kans., is one of the Nation’s oldest 
and most important military establish- 
ments. At the present time it is the 
home of the Ist Infantry Division of the 
U.S. Army and other important defense 
units. 

The military affairs committee of the 
Junction City Chamber of Commerce at 
a meeting on May 10 adopted a resolu- 
tion stressing the need for the acquisi- 
tion of additional land at Fort Riley. 

Modern weapons and modern warfare 
require large training areas in order 
that our military personnel may fa- 
miliarize themselves with the new equip- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution adopted by the military af- 
fairs committee of the Junction City 
Chamber of Commerce be printed in the 
RecorD, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

JUNCTION Crry, KANS. 

Whereas Fort Riley, Kans., is one of the 
Nation’s oldest and most important military 
establishments; and 

Whereas Fort Riley, Kans., is the home of 
the ist Infantry Division of the U.S. Army 
and other important defense units; and 

Whereas the military affairs committee of 
the Junction City Chamber of Commerce 
has for several years adhered to a policy of 
supporting its adjacent military establish- 
ment, Fort Riley, to the end that its needs 
have been met, so that this historic post 
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will continue to be utilized to maximum 
effectiveness; and 

Whereas the military affairs committee has 
seen fit to recommend to the board of direc- 
tors a program for the acquisition of land at 
Fort Riley, Kans.; and 

Whereas, the board of directors of the 
Junction City Chamber of Commerce in le- 
gally authorized action did unanimously 
adopt as policy on March 20, 1959, a 
for the acquisition of additional land at Fort 
Riley: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the military affairs commit- 
tee of the Junction City Chamber of Com- 
merce requests that members of the Kansas 
congressional delegation take all necessary 
action to acquire the additional required 
land at Fort Riley, Kans., to the end that 
this post continues to be utilized to maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

This resolution adopted May 10, 1960. 

Rosert J. Pecan, 
Chairmen. 
Lze Rr 


on 
> 


President. 
BRAMLAGE. 
se 
. MONTGOMERY. 
OLFs. 
ALPOLE, Jr., 
Secretary. 


On 
oa se 
de 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with an 
amendment: 

S. 2998. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to extend the life 
of certain vessels under the provisions of 
such act from 20 to 25 years (Rept. No. 1406). 

By Mr. HARTKEE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1787. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false advertising, 
and false invoicing of decorative hardwood 
or imitation hardwood products (Rept. No. 
1405). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

S.3179. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for construction of 
facilities for the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory (Rept. No. 1409); and 

H.R. 8238. An act to authorize and direct 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to make a study and report to Con- 
gress, from the standpoint of the public 
health, of the discharge of substances into 
the atmosphere from the exhausts of motor 
vehicles (Rept. No. 1410). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, with an amendment: 

S.3025. A bill to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating 
to practical nurse training, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1411). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 2830. A bill to amend the Library Serv- 
ices Act in order to extend for 5 years the 
authorization for appropriations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1412); and 

S.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to help make 
available to those children in our country 
who are handicapped by deafness the spe- 
cially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to help make 
available to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments those specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps 
(Rept. No. 1414). 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

S. 3420. A bill to provide further for per- 
missible writing and printing on third- and 
fourth-class matter, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1413). 





ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS FOR MULTIPLE USE 
AND SUSTAINED YIELD 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
on behalf of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], I report favorably 
with amendments, the bill (S. 3044) to 
authorize and direct that the national 
forests be managed under principles of 
multiple use and to produce a sustained 
yield of products and services, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1407) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with supplemental views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CarL- 
SON in the chair). The report will be 
received, and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar; and, without objection, the 
report will be printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Michigan. 





REPORT ENTITLED “A BUILDING 
FOR A MUSEUM OF HISTORY 
AND TECHNOLOGY” (S. REPT. NO. 
1408) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to section 4 of Public Law 106, 84th 
Congress, 69 Stat. 189, from the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Construc- 
tion of a Building for a Museum of His- 
tory and Technology for the Smith- 
sonian Institution, I submit a report en- 
titled “A Building for a Museum of His- 
tory and Technology.” Iask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH (by request): 
S.3578. A bill to amend parts I and III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
make unlawful certain discriminatory rates, 
charges, and practices; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarBorouGcH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

8.3579. A bill to authorize agencies of the 
Government of the United States to pay in 
advance for required publications, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 3580. A bill to establish a revolving-type 
fund in the Treasury for the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN) : 

S. 3581. A bill to amend the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, to permit Federal savings 
and loan associations to invest in or lend 
to business development credit corporations; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 3582. A bill for the relief of Alc. Percy 
J. Trudeau; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 3583. A bill to amend section 507 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, with 
respect to the preservation of basic compen- 
sation in downgrading actions; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (by request) : 

S. 3584. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide eligibility 
for annuities for certain employees who 
were serving on the date of the enactment of 
the act of May 22, 1920; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of June 20, 1960, as “‘Na- 
tional Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





RESOLUTION 


CONTINUANCE OF STUDY OF RELA- 
TIVE WATER RESOURCE AND 
RELATED DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND RUSSIA 


Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. GRuEN- 
ING, and Mr. MUSKIE) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 325) ; which 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


Whereas the Senate, by committee action, 
public hearings, and floor vote on Senate 
Resolution 248 (85th Congress, 2d session), 
has been engaged in a continuing study of 
the relative water resources and related de- 
velopment programs of the United States 
and Soviet Russia since 1957; and 

Whereas that endeavor, through the joint 
efforts of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and the Committee on Public 
Works, has now resulted in a factual, eye- 
witness report revealing the remarkable ef- 
fort and accomplishment of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to overtake and 
then surpass the United States of America 
in this vital field: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this report be received, ac- 
cepted, ordered printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works for appropriate con- 
sideration in relation to their other duties; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Committee on Public 
Works continue the joint studies as pre- 
viously requested, including, as appropriate, 
securing similar information concerning de- 
velopments elsewhere in the world, and con- 
tinue also, as previously requested, to submit 
their recommendation of ways and means to 
accelerate the development and utilization 
of the natural resources of the United States. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE Com- 


MERCE ACT, RELATING To 
STANDARDS FOR CERTAIN RAIL- 
ROAD RATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to apply to proposed raj]. 
road rates standards similar to those in 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The bill] 
would require a common carrier peti- 
tioning the ICC for a lower rate in one 
geographic area to make available equa] 
rate reductiqns over its whole system, 
when the requested rate is lower than 
necessary to meet competition from 
other forms of transportation. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has, since its formation 
wrestled with the complex problems of 
our transportation system. The prob- 
lems of competitive ratemaking, long a 
controversial matter, are among the most 
complex of these issues—particularly 
when viewed in the perspective of the 
mandates of the national transporta- 
tion policy enacted in 1940. This pro- 
posed legislation, which offers a possible 
solution to these problems by applying 
antitrust principles to competitive rate- 
making, is a new approach worthy of 
consideration by the committee. 

I introduce the bill today in order to 
provide the basis for meaningful dis- 
cussion and thought on this aspect of 
competitive ratemaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3578) to amend parts I 
and III of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in order to make unlawful certain dis- 
criminatory rates, charges, and prac- 
tices, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PAYMENT IN ADVANCE FOR RE- 
QUIRED PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize agencies of the 
Government of the United States to pay 
in advance for required publications, and 
for other purposes. 

This proposed legislation was submit- 
ted to the Senate by the Secretary of the 
Interior and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations on April 6, 
1960. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Senate may have full information 
relative to the objectives of the bill, I 
request that the letter transmitted to 
the President of the Senate by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be inserted in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3579) to authorize agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States to pay in advance for required 
publications, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. McCLELLaN, by request, 
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was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 


' ment Operations. 


The letter presented by Mr. McCtet- 
Lan is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 1, 1960. 
Hon. RICHARD M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill, “To provide agencies of the 
Government of the United States with au- 
thority to pay in advance for required pub- 
lications.” 

We suggest that this bill be referred to the 
appropriate committee for consideration, and 
we recommend that it be enacted. 

Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C: 529) prohibits advance payment for 
articles purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The act of June 12, 1930 (46 Stat. 
580), permits the advance payment of “sub- 
scription charges” for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals. This language 
however, does not cover charges for pub- 
lications that do not fall into the category 
of periodicals. 

The proposed legislation would permit ad- 
vance payment of subscription or other 
charges for newspapers, magazines, period- 
icals, and other publications. 

Our acquisitions program has suffered as 
a result of our inability to make advance 
payment for publications. In some cases we 
have been unable to procure publications at 
all; in others we have had to pay a premium 
either to the publisher or to an agent. 

For example, we were unable to obtain the 
proceedings of the Fourth World Petroleum 
Congress held in Rome in 1955, since we were 
prohibited from complying with the fiscal re- 
quirements of the Congress for advance pay- 
ment of $70. Likewise, we were unable to 
procure the fifth decennial index of Chemical 
Abstracts published by the American Chem- 
ical Society at a prepublication price of 
$900. The postpublication price is likely to 
be $1,200 and in all probability more. The 
Comptroller General has ruled in 37 C.G. 720 
that the index is not a periodical and con- 
sequently advance payment canot be made. 

The Bonneville Power Administration has 
difficulty in purchasing the American Stand- 
ards Association standards which are pub- 
lished as separates at 25 to 50 cents each. 
It is the association’s practice to add 50 cents 
to each order not accompanied by a remit- 
tance. In order to facilitate advance pay- 
ments of small amounts they sell coupon 
books, but the General Accounting Office has 
ruled that we cannot legally purchase them. 

In recent years many State governments 
which formerly gave us their publications 
such as session laws have changed their 
policy and now require advance payment. 
These must now be ordered through a dealer 
who charges a premium for advancing the 
money. 

These are but a few examples of the diffi- 
culties encountered in attempting to procure 
with facility, and at savings, much needed 
and required publications for the offices of 
this Department. 

There is ample precedent for liberalizing 
the statute to permit this Department, as 
well as other agencies, to pay in advance for 
required publications. Set forth below are 
the statutory exceptions which have previ- 
ously been made for the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Quartermaster Corps, and the 
Veterans’ Bureau (now Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration) to pay in advance for subscriptions 
to publications without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes. 

1. The appropriation act for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for fiscal year 1910, ap- 
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proved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1054), pro- 
vided that “hereafter section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes shall not apply to the sub- 
scriptions for publications for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to pay in advance 
for any publications for the use of this De- 
partment.” 

2. The act of April 27, 1914 (38 Stat. 362) 
provided that the Quartermaster Corps may 
pay in advance for “other publications” from 
funds authorized for the corps. 

3. The appropriation act for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, provided 
that “Hereafter section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not apply to subscriptions for 
publications for the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau 
and the Director is authorized to pay in ad- 
vance for any publications for the use of 
the Bureau.” 

The same authority should be given to 
this and other departments in the further- 
ance of our library services. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation to the Congress, 
but that the Comptroller General has rec- 
ommended the inclusion of a section 2 that 
repeals the present special laws granting 
similar authority to specific agencies. We 
have no objection to the inclusion of a pro- 
vision of this kind if the Congress believes 
it is advisable, and if the inclusion will not 
delay the consideration of our proposed 
legislation. The language suggested by the 
Comptroller General is as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The following parts of acts and all 
amendments thereto are repealed: 

“1. The proviso to the paragraph headed 
‘General Expenses, Library’ under the cap- 
tion ‘Library, Department of Agriculture’ in 
the Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1054); 

“2. The first proviso to the paragraph 
headed ‘Regular Supplies, Quartermaster 
Corps’ in the Act of April 27, 1914 (38 Stat. 
362) ; 

“3. The first parenthetical phrase under 
the caption ‘Pay, Miscellaneous’ in the Act 
of March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 929) ; 

“4, Section 5 of the Act of March 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1049); 

“5. The tenth paragraph under the cap- 
tion ‘United States Veterans’ Bureau’ in the 
Act of June 7, 1924 (48 Stat. 533).” 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Oris BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant, Secretary 
of the Interior. 





REVOLVING-TYPE FUND IN TREAS- 
URY FOR BUREAU OF RECLAMA- 
TION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior to 
the President of the Senate, under date 
of May 16, 1960, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill “to establish a re- 
volving fund in the Treasury for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and other pur- 
poses.” 

This proposed measure has far-reach- 
ing consequences with respect to recla- 
mation appropriations. If referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, we will certainly consult the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The text of the letter of February 16, 
1960, from the Secretary of the Interior 
and the draft of the bill are attached. 
I ask unanimous consent that the copy 
of the letter with the draft of the pro- 
posed bill be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 3580) to establish a revolv- 
ing-type fund in the Treasury for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Murray, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is established in the Treasury of the United 
States an account to be Known as the 
Bureau of Reclamation operating fund. To 
this fund there shall be credited: 

(a) All receipts from the operation of 
projects and facilities under the jurisdiction 
of said Bureau; 

(b) All funds advanced or contributed in 
accordance with law to said Bureau by 
water users, Federal agencies and others; 

(c) All other receipts arising in connec- 
tion with the operations of said Bureau; 

(d) All appropriations made by the Con- 
gress for credit to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion operating fund and unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations for the Bureau of 
Reclamation outstanding as of the effective 
date of this Act; and 

(e) The unexpended balances as of the 
effective date of this Act in the emergency 
fund authorized by the Act of June 26, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1052; 43 U.S.C., sec. 502); the 
Fort Peck continuing fund established by 
the provisions of section 10 of the Act of 
May 18, 1938 (52 Stat. 408, 406; 16 US.C., 
sec. 8331); the Upper Colorado River Basin 
fund created by section 5 of the Act of 
April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105, 107; 43 US.C., 
sec. 620d); the Colorado River dam fund 
established by the provisions of section 2 of 
the Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057; 
43 US.C., sec. 617b); the Colorado River 
development fund established by the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Act of July 19. 
1940 (61 Stat. 56, 43 US.C., sec. 618a); the 
special deposit account for the Umatilla 
Project, Oregon, established by the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Act of October 27, 
1949 (63 Stat. 941); the special deposit ac- 
count established for the North Platte proj- 
ect by the provisions of section 4 of the Act 
of July 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 754); the Boulder 
City municipal fund established by section 
6 of the Boulder City Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
1729, 1731); the Disposal of Coulee Dam 
community fund maintained under the 
Coulee Dam Community Act of 1957 (71 
Stat. 524); the special funds for “Payments 
to Farmers’ Irrigation District (North Platte 
Project, Nebraska-Wyoming)” and for “Re- 
funds and Returns”; and the Trust Fund 
account established for contributions, de- 
posits and advances. Each of the foregoing 
funds and accounts is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 2. The Bureau of Reclamation op- 
erating fund shall be available when so 
provided in appropriation acts and within 
such limitations as may be included in such 
acts, without fiscal year limitation, for the 
following purposes as provided in the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. $388, and Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto) and other Acts ap- 
plicable to the Bureau of Reclamation: Pro- 
vided, That moneys heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated shall be used only for the pur- 
poses for which they have been or are appro- 
priated: 

(a) Expenditures for engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations of proposed Federal 
reclamation projects; investigation of proj- 
ects for the conservation, development and 
utilization of the water resources of Alaska, 
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but only to the extent that general funds 
for such expenditures are appropriated by 
the Congress for credit to the Bureau of 
Reclamation operating fund; studies of 
water conservation and development plans; 
formulating plans and preparing designs and 
specifications for authorized Federal recla- 
mation projects or parts thereof prior to 
initial allocation of appropriations for con- 
struction of such projects or parts; and ac- 
tivities preliminary to the reconstruction, re- 
habilitation and betterment, financial ad- 
justment, or extension of existing projects; 

(b) Expenditures for construction and 
rehabilitation of authorized projects or parts 
thereof (including power transmission fa- 
cilities) and for other related activities, as 
authorized by law, but only to the extent 
of funds appropriated by the Congress for 
credit to the Bureau of Reclamation operat- 
ing fund for such purposes; 

(c) Expenditures for operation, mainte- 
nance and replacement of reclamation proj- 
ects or parts thereof and of other facilities, 
as authorized by law; for a soil and moisture 
conservation program on lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Reclamation; 
and for expenses required to be incurred 
because of unusual or emergency conditions, 
as defined by law (43 U.S.C., sec. 503), in 
order to assure continuous operation and 
maintenance of irrigation or power systems: 
Provided, That nonreimbursable expendi- 
tures for these purposes shall be made only 
to the extent that general funds are ap- 
propriated therefor by the Congress for credit 
to the Bureau of Reclamation operating fund. 

(ad) Expenditures for general administra- 
tion and related functions in the office of 
the Commissioner of Reclamation and in the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; 

(e) Loans to irrigation districts and other 
public agencies for construction of distri- 
bution systems on authorized Federal 
reclamation projects, and for loans and 
grants to non-Federal agencies for con- 
struction of projects, as authorized by the 
Acts of July 4, 1955, as amended (69 Stat. 
245, 70 Stat. 155; 43 U.S.C., sec. 421a-421d), 
and August 6, 1956, as amended (70 Stat. 
1044, 71 Stat. 48; 43 US.C., sec. 422a-422k), 
including expenses necessary for carrying 
out the program, but only to the extent of 
funds appropriated by the Congress for 
credit to the Bureau of Reclamation Operat- 
ing Pund for such purposes; 

(f) Within the receipts of the Boulder 
Canyon Project available therefor under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, as 
amended, the payments provided for in sub- 
section (c) and the expenditures provided 
for in subsection (d) of section 2 of said 
Act which but for the provisions of this Act 
would have been made from the Colorado 
River dam fund and the Colorado River 
development fund, respectively; 

(g) Expenditures and transfers for the 
purposes specified in section 6 of the 
Boulder City Act of 1958 within the pro- 
ceeds from the disposal under said Act of 
Federal property lying within the Boulder 
City municipal area, except that expendi- 
tures for the purposes specified in subsec- 
tion (b)(2) of said section 6 may at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
be made only to the extent that general 
funds for such expenditures are appro- 
priated by the Congress for credit to the 
Bureau of Reclamation operating fund for 
such purposes: Provided, That the reference 
in subsection (c) of said section 6 to the 
Colorado River dam fund shall be taken to 
refer to the Bureau of Reclamation operat- 
ing fund and the references in said section 
to the Boulder City mumicipal fund shall 
be taken to refer to the proceeds from the 
disposal under the Boulder City Act of 1958 
of Federal property lying within the Boulder 
City municipal area: Provided further, That 
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the reference in subsection (e) of said sec- 
tion 6 to appropriations available for mu- 
nicipal operations of the city shall be taken 
to refer to allotment of moneys in the 
Bureau of Reclamation operating fund for 
municipal operations of the city; 

(h) Payments and expenditures for the 
purposes set forth in sections 7 and 9 of the 
Coulee Dam Community Act of 1957 with- 
in the proceeds from the sales made under 
sections 2 and 3 of said Act, and the trans- 
fer to the reclamation fund of any balance 
remaining from such sales as provided in 
subsection (a) of section 9 of said Act; 

(i) Within the total amount authorized 
for such purpose by the Act of August 13, 
1957 (71 Stat. 342), the payments to the 
Farmers’ Irrigation District on behalf of the 
Northport Irrigation District provided for 
in said Act; 

(j) Within the miscellaneous revenues 
accruing pursuant to subsections I and J of 
section 4 of the Act of December 5, 1924 (43 
Stat. 685, 703; 43 U.S.C., secs. 501, 526), on 
behalf of those who have contracted with 
the United States pursuant to the Act of 
July 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 754), the expendi- 
tures provided for by section 4 of said Act; 

(k) Within the payments therein referred 
to, the expenditures and transfers provided 
for in section 4 of the Act of October 27, 
1949 (63 Stat. 941); 

(1) Expenditure of funds advanced or con- 
tributed in accordance with law for the 
purposes for which advanced or contributed; 

(m) Expenditures for the purpose of re- 
funding overcollections and to return de- 
posits in excess of amounts applied to the 
purposes for which the deposits were col- 
lected; 

(n) Payment at least annually to the 
credit of the reclamation fund or miscellane- 
ous receipts of the Treasury as the case may 
be, in accordance with law, from moneys in 
the Bureau of Reclamation operating fund 
in excess of the amounts required for the 
foregoing purposes: Provided, That for the 
purposes of the second paragraph under the 
heading ‘Increase in the Reclamation Fund” 
in the Act of May 9, 1938 (52 Stat. 291, 318; 
43 U.S.C., sec. 392a), the net revenues de- 
rived from the sale of power in connection 
with a project shall be deemed to have re- 
paid those construction costs of such project 
allocated to be repaid by power revenues 
when the total net power revenues hereto- 
fore realized in connection with such proj- 
ect together with those hereafter realized 
and credited to the Bureau of Reclamation 
operating fund in accordance with this Act 
shall have equaled such construction costs. 

Sec. 3. (a) In the application of this Act 
to the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects, the references in sec- 
tion 5 of the Act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 
105; 43 U.S.C., sec. 620d), to the revenues 
credited to and in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin fund shall be taken to refer to the rev- 
enues collected in connection with the op- 
eration of the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects and credited to 
the Bureau of Reclamation operating fund. 

(b) Hereafter, the computation of charges 
under the Boulder Canyon Project Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended, for electric energy 
generated at Hoover Dam and in determining 
the obligation to repay advances and re- 
advances for the construction of the proj- 
ect as defined in said Act (including the 
determination of nonprofit investments or 
expenditures), the references in said Ad- 
Justment Act to advances and readvances to 
the Colorado River dam fund shall be taken 
to refer to funds appropriated for credit to 
the Bureau of Reclamation operating fund 
for construction of the project and the ref- 
erences to receipts or revenues from the 
project shall be taken to refer to receipts 
or revenues from the project credited to the 
Bureau of Reclamation operating fund. For 
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the purpose of computing interest on aq- 
vances and readvances of funds for con- 
struction of the project, such funds sha] 
be considered as advanced when they have 
been transferred to the credit of the account 
on the books of Treasury from which they 
are to be disbursed. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on July 1, following the date of its 
enactment. 


The letter presented by Mr. Murray is 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1960, 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is a draft of bill “To establish a 
revolving-type fund in the Treasury for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

I request that this draft bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee of the Senate and 
I recommend that it be enacted. 

The proposal, if it is enacted, will author- 
ize the establishment of a fund, to be known 
as the Bureau of Reclamation operating fund, 
into which all revenues and receipts of every 
nature arising from the operation of projects 
and facilities under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Reclamation would be deposited. 
Similarly, all appropriations made by the 
Congress for the Bureau and related unex- 
pended balances thereof, as of the effective 
date of the act, and the unexpended balances 
in the special funds enumerated in section 
1, paragraph (e) of the draft bill, would be 
deposited in the fund. The operating fund 
would, within such limitations as may be 
included in appropriation acts, be available 
without further appropriation and fiscal year 
limitation for meeting the costs and ex- 
penses of the program administered by the 
Bureau as stated in detail in items (a) 
through (m) of section 2 of the proposal. 
However, the draft bill does provide that 
moneys appropriated shall be used only for 
the purposes for which they are appropri- 
ated. The Bureau will continue to request 
annual appropriations for construction and 
rehabilitation, loans to irrigation districts 
and other public agencies, investigations of 
water resources projects in Alaska, the soil 
and moisture conservation program, and cer- 
tain nonreimbursable operation and mainte- 
nance costs. The draft bill would not au- 
thorize, expressly or by implication, any new 
projects for construction or any new activi- 
ties by the Bureau. 

A basic objective of the legislation is to 
place on a revolving-fund type of operation 
four activities of the Bureau; namely, oper- 
ation and maintenance—except insofar as 
this activity will depend upon appropriated 
funds to cover expenditures which are allo- 
cated to nonreimbursable purposes—general 
administration, general investigations, and 
emergency repairs. Current gross revenues 
from the projects operated by the Bureau 
exceed the funds required to defray the costs 
of these programs. Favorable action on the 
legislation would remove the activities from 
the normal annual appropriation procedures 
and thus reflect the results of these business- 
type operations in the budget on a net basis. 
Appropriations for these purposes in fiscal 
year 1960 aggregated $37.3 million with total 
appropriations for the Bureau in that year 
amounting to $255.5 million. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation will 
result in our judgment, in bringing about 
a simplification and improvement in the 
overall financial operations of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. For one thing, it will re- 
duce the number of cash accounts with 
Treasury and the resultant time-consuming 
reconciliations. In addition, the number of 
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funds in use would be reduced from 13 to 
2, ie., the reclamation fund and the Bureau 
of reclamation operating fund. 

The Bureau, in accordance with prescribed 
law, is currently maintaining a series of spe- 
cial fund receipt accounts and revolving 
funds in addition to the reclamation fund. 
These include the Colorado River Dam fund; 
Colorado River development fund; proceeds 
from sales of property, Coulee Dam Com- 
munity, and Boulder City municipal fund; 
and Fort Peck and Colorado River Basin 
funds. The draft legislation will authorize 
the discontinuance of the use of these spe- 
cial and revolving funds and the revenues 
and receipts pertaining thereto will hence- 
forth be deposited directly to the operating 
fund. However, it is not the intent of this 
draft legislation to change in any way the 
use or disposition of funds as presently pre- 
scribed by law. The proper use and disposi- 
tion of these funds will be assured through 
administrative accounting and fund control 
by the Bureau of Reclamation rather than 
by the use of the separate funds for each 
type of activity. 

The reclamation fund established by the 
Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
388), will be maintained to receive as here- 
tofore proceeds from sales of public lands, 
royalties from oil and mineral leases and 
other accretions. With the establishment of 
the operating fund the balances in the rec- 
lamation fund will be available for construc- 
tion purposes. Upon congressional appro- 
priation the amount thereof would be trans- 
ferred from the reclamation fund to the op- 
erating fund and construction expenditures 
would be made from this latter account. 

The draft bill is not designed to effect nor 
would it result in a change in the princi- 
ples on which the accounting system of the 
Bureau is based. This system is fully inte- 
grated to encompass budgeting, programing, 
and accounting, is patterned after the uni- 
form system of accounts prescribed by the 
Federal Power Commission and has the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller General. 

A feature of the draft bill which should 
be noted is contained in subparagraph (n) 
of section. This provides for an annual 
transfer of funds to the reclamation fund 
or miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 
as the case may be, in accordance with law, 
of the balance in the operating fund in 
excess of the amounts required to finance 
the programs (see subparagraphs (a) 
through (m) of section 2) of the Bureau. 
With respect to the construction costs of a 
project allocated to be repaid by power 
revenues the draft bill provides that, when 
the aggregate of such net power revenues 
credited to the operating fund equals the 
construction costs, such costs shall be deem- 
ed to have been repaid for purposes of the 
reclamation fund (see the special pro- 
vision in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1939, relating to increase in 
the reclamation fund). 

In summary, if the attached draft bill is 
enacted, the Bureau of Reclamation would 
have two basic funds, (1) the reclamation 
fund and (2) the operating fund. The 
reclamation fund as indicated would receive 
all accretions and ultimately will be the 
main source of funds appropriated for the 
construction program of the Bureau. The 
operating fund would serve as a depositary 
for all funds available for expenditure and 
all disbursements by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Control by the Congress over the 
activities of the Bureau would not be de- 
creased since the various programs of the 
Bureau of Reclamation would continue to 
be included in the President's budget, either 
On @ gross or net basis, and subject to what- 
ever action the Congress may take, includ- 
ing the imposition of limitations on ex- 
penditures which may appear in appropria- 
tion acts. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the enactment of this proposed legislation 
is in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRED G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





AMENDMENT OF HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1933, RELATING TO 
CERTAIN INVESTMENTS BY FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. JorpaNn], and my- 
self, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill which would amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 so as to. per- 
mit certain Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations to invest in or to lend to busi- 
ness development credit corporations 
very small portions of their assets. 

Business development credit corpora- 
tions have been established in many 
States. Generally these make it possible 
for banks, insurance companies, and 
other financial institutions to contribute 
their backing to the development of their 
States through private financing of 
sound ventures, without any Federal or 
State money. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has issued a commit- 
tee print on the subject of development 
corporations and authorities which con- 
tains much useful information. 

I am proud to say that North Carolina, 
along with the New England States and 
New York, was one of the leaders in this 
movement. The Business Development 
Corp. of North Carolina has been operat- 
ing effectively for 4 years. Its fourth 
annual report, for 1959, shows that the 
corporation had made disbursements on 
49 loans totaling $3.8 million, and that 
it expected to disburse soon 16 additional 
loans totaling $2.7 million. According 
to the report the loans helped to main- 
tain the employment of more than 5,000 
people and created employment for an 
additional 8,000 people. The report 
shows that the North Carolina Business 
Development Corp. is financed by $1 mil- 
lion received from its 1,860 stockholders 
and by over $2 million advanced by its 
145 members, including 92 commercial 
banks, 13 life insurance companies, and 
40 State savings and loan associations. 
It has been paying interest on money 
borrowed from its members at the rate 
of 414 percent and 5% percent. 

In North Carolina and a number of 
other States, including, I understand, 
Kentucky, New York, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, and Pennsylvania, State savings and 
loan associations or State building and 
loan associations have been specifically 
authorized to participate in financing 
these State development credit corpora- 
tions through buying stock, making loans 
or some similar device. These States 
have imposed restrictions on the 
amounts which these State savings and 
loan associations may make available 
to business development credit corpora- 
tions, both in order to protect the sav- 
ings and loans against the risks inherent 
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in these commercial enterprises, and in 
order to prevent diversion of more than 
@ nominal amount of the assets of the 
savings and loan associations away from 
their primary purpose of making ioans 
on real estate. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
impose stringent restrictions on the ad- 
vances of Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations to business development credit 
corporations. In the first place, it would 
only authorize a Federal savings and loan 
to participate in a business development 
corporation in a State if the State law 
specifically authorized a State savings 
and loan association to do so. In other 
words, if the State law establishing or 
permitting the establishment of a busi- 
ness development credit corporation does 
not contain sufficient safeguards so that 
the State will specifically authorize State 
savings and loan associations to invest 
in the development credit corporation, 
then a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion in that State could not do so either. 

In the second place, a Federal savings 
and loan association could only invest in 
a business development credit corpora- 
tion if the association’s general reserve, 
surplus, and undivided profits amounted 
to 5 percent of its withdrawable accounts. 
This formula, designed to limit this ac- 
tivity to well-financed savings and loan 
associations, is based upon the amend- 
ment to the Home Owners’ Loan Act with 
reference to loans to develop real estate 
which Congress enacted last year. 

In the third place, the amount which 
a Federal savings and loan association 
could invest in or lend to a business de- 
velopment credit corporation would be 
limited to the amount which a compara- 
ble State savings and loan association 
might invest or lend, or 2 percent of the 
Federal savings and loan association’s 
general reserve, surplus, and undivided 
profits, or $50,000. 

Subject to all of these limitations, it 
would seem that the bill would create no 
substantial risk to Federal savings and 
loan associations or those who have in- 
vested their savings in them, and no sub- 
stantial diversion of the assets of Federal 
savings and loan associations from their 
basic purpose. And at the same time, 
the bill would permit Federal savings and 
loan associations to participate with 
State savings and loan associations in 
supporting these valuable business de- 
velopment credit corporations. 

I am introducing this bill at this time, 
even though it is late in the session, so 
that there will be ample opportunity to 
consider the bill before the next Con- 
gress meets, and so that the views of all 
interested can be obtained. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3581) to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, to permit 
Federal savings and loan associations to 
invest in or lend to business develop- 
ment credit corporations, introduced by 
Mr. ErvIN (for himself and Mr. JORDAN), 
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was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association 
whose general reserves, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits aggregate a sum in excess of 
5 per centum of its withdrawable accounts 
is authorized to invest in, to lend to, or to 
commit itself to lend to any business 
development credit corporation incorporated 
in the State in which the head office of such 
association is situated, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the statutes of 
such State specifically authorize a savings 
and loan association organized under the 
laws of said State to invest in or to lend to 
such business development credit corpora- 
tion, but the aggregate amount of the 
investments, loans, and commitments of 
any such association outstanding at any 
time shall not exceed 2 per centum of its 
general reserves, surplus, and undivided 
profits, or $50,000, whichever is lesser.” 





AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT TO PROVIDE 
ELIGIBILITY FOR ANNUITIES FOR 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act so as to provide 
eligibility for annuities for certain em- 
ployees who were serving on the date of 
the enactment of the act of May 22, 
1920. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, together with an explanatory state- 
ment, prepared by me, be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3584) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act so as to provide 
eligibility for annuities for certain em- 
ployees who were serving on the date of 
the enactment of the act of May 22, 1920, 
introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Civil Service Retirement Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

“(c) Any person who was serving as an 
employee on May 22, 1920, who was sepa- 
rated from the service after having per- 
formed not less than fifteen years of civilian 
service, and who is not otherwise eligible for 
annuity under this Act, shall be entitled to 
an annuity beginning at age 70, computed 
as provided in section 9.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, benefits provided by the amend- 
ment made by this Act shall be paid from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective the 
day following its enactment and no annuity 
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provided herein shall be paid for any period 
prior thereto, except to those persons who 
had previously filed applications therefor 
and had been denied by the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The statement presented by Mr. YarR- 
BOROUGH is as follows: 


This bill will amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act by clarifying the eligibility for 
retirement of certain former Government 
employees, to wit, those who had a minimum 
of 15 years classified civil service at the time 
of the e of the original Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 22, 1920. 

The effective date of this act was August 
20, 1920. It provided: 

“That beginning at the expiration of nine- 
ty days next following the passage of this 
Act, all employees in the classified civil serv- 
ice of the United States who have on that 
date, or shall have on any date thereafter, 
reached the age of seventy years and rendered 
at least 15 years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 3 of this Act, shall be 
eligible for retirement on an annuity as 
provided in section 2 hereof.” 

This would give the impression that it was 
the intent of Congress to provide an annuity 
for all service employees then in the service 
who were 70 years of age, or who should 
later attain that age. 

During the months and years that fol- 
lowed the effective date of that act, various 
employees who had been in the Government 
service at the time of its passage, left in 
order to accept positions in private employ- 
ment, believing that when they had attained 
the age of 70, they would be entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity for the years—15 or more— 
of their Government employment. 

The Civil Service Commission ruled that 
they could not do so, unless they were still 
in the Government service on attaining the 
age of 70. This was probably a literally cor- 
rect interpretation of the act, though prob- 
ably not the intent of Congress, for in later 
acts, Public Law 411, 77th and others, Con- 
gress specifically provided that persons leav- 
ing the Government service before retire- 
ment age might still draw whatever annuity 
their years of service in the Government 
might entitle them to, when they had at- 
tained retirement age. 

The Civil Service Commission, however, 
ruled that this privilege did not apply to 
those oldtime Government employees who 
worked 6 days a week (without benefit of 
coffee breaks) for piteously low salaries in 
the days before 1920. 

This bill simply provides that these old- 
time Government employees—there, are only 
a few, and these are 75 years and upwards 
of age—may have the privilege of drawing 
the annuities to which their years of former 
Government service will entitle them. 

Since there are only a few, and since their 
annuities would be based on the piteously 
low salaries prevailing during their period 
of service, the cost to the Government would 
be negligible. 

As indicated above the few beneficiaries 
of this bill are all of advanced age and early 
action upon it will be necessary if they are 
to receive in their few remaining years this 
long-delayed privilege. 





AMENDMENT OF NAVY RATION 
STATUTE, RELATING TO SERV- 
ING OF OLEOMARGARINE— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and Mr. 
Prouty) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 
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EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of the bill (S. 2830) to 
amend the Library Services Act in order 
to extend for 5 years the authorization 
for appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by me, for myself and 
other Senators on January 14, 1960, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of Senators ALLOoTT and CasE of New 
Jersey may be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXPANSION AND EXTENSION OF 
SALINE WATER CONVERSION PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 16, 1960, the names of 
Senators KucHEL, Moss, ALLoTT, Sym- 
INGTON, JACKSON, KERR, SMATHERS, CASE 
of South Dakota, HumpHreEy, Javits, 
YARBOROUGH, MURRAY, GRUENING, Car- 
ROLL, CHURCH, CLARK, MANSFIELD, McGee, 
WuiaMs of New Jersey, and Monroney, 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 3557) to expand and extend 
the saline water conversion program 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide for accelerated 
research, development, demonstration, 
and application of practical means for 
the economical production, from sea or 
other saline waters, of water suitable for 
agricultural, industrial, municipal, and 
other beneficial consumptive uses, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
JouNsoN of Texas (for himself and Mr. 
ANDERSON) on May 16, 1960. 





HUMANE TREATMENT FOR CERTAIN 
ANIMALS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 18, 1960, the names of 
Senators WiLL1AMs of New Jersey, and 
CHURCH were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 3570) to provide for 
the humane treatment of animals used in 
experiment and tests by recipients of 
grants from the United States and by 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
U.S. Government, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Cooper (for 
himself and other Senators) on May 18, 
1960. 





ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN DEAF IN- 
DIVIDUALS — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the next 
printing of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
127) to help make available to those chil- 
dren in our country who are handicapped 
by deafness the specially trained teach- 
ers of the deaf needed to develop their 
abilities and to help make available to 
individuals suffering speech and hearing 
impairments those specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists 
needed to help them overcome their 
handicaps, introduced by me, for myself 
and other Senators, on August 6, 1959, I 
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ask unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators YARBOROUGH, GRUENING, and 
HumpHREY may be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF LOREN K. OLSON TO BE 
A MEMBER OF THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
accordance with section 22 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
President, on May 16, 1960, submitted to 
the Senate the nomination of Mr. Loren 
K. Olson to be a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 30, 1962, of 
Commissioner John F. Floberg, who has 
submitted his resignation to the Presi- 
dent. 

The Senate section of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy will hold a 
public hearing on Friday, May 27, 1960, 
beginning at 10 a.m. in room P-63, the 
Old Supreme Court room of the Capitol, 
for the purpose of considering this nom- 
ination. 

For the information of the Members of 
the Congress and the public, I request 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recorp biographical data on the 
nominee, Mr. Loren K. Olson, which has 
been furnished to the Joint Committee 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical data was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


QUALIFICATION DATA OF LOREN KEITH OLSON 


Personal: Born February 28, 1914, Wheeler, 
Wis., married—two children. 

Education: B.S. Eau Claire Teachers Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, 1939; LL.B., University of 
Wisconsin, 1940. 

Experience: 

March 19, 1958, to present, USAEC, General 
Counsel. 

January 1951 to March 18, 1958, partner, 
Shook & Olson, Washington, D.C. 

November 1946 to December 1950, attor- 
ney adviser, Office of the Comptroller, Navy 
Department. 

February 1946 to November 1946, personal 
services consultant contract, Office of General 
Counsel, Navy Department, 

July 1943 to February 1946, officer, U.S. 
Navy. 

November 1942 to June 1943, examiner, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

July 1936 to November 1942, examiner, 
nn Industrial Commission, Eau Claire, 


Other affiliations: Member, District of Co- 


lumbia Bar Association; admitted to Wiscon- 
sin bar. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
Sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him, entitled “Witey Urges 
Greater Efforts To Go Over the Heads of 
Communist Leaders to People Behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains With Truth of 
World Affairs”; and excerpts from an ad- 
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dress prepared by him, for broadcast over 
Radio Liberty, to the people of the Soviet 
Union. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Statement, prepared by him, entitled 
“Washington, D.C., International Race, the 
Olympics of Racing.” 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Address entitled “The U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine and World Trade,” delivered by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Mueller, before Port of 
Washington Propeller Club, in celebration of 
National Maritime Day, May 20, 1960. 





BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SENA- 
TOR BUSH AND SENATOR DODD 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
week I commented on the fact that the 
two distinguished Senators from New 
York [Mr. Javits and Mr. KeaTInc]. had 
birthday anniversaries on the same day. 
I thought that was of particular signif- 
icance, and quite unusual. 

I now discover that the two distin- 
guished Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH and Mr. Dopp] have birthday an- 
niversaries which fall on the same day— 
May 15. 

I suppose that if I were an astrologer, I 
might spell out some rather interesting 
implications—for instance, that a per- 
son should pick out the right day on 
which to be born, if he had future am- 
bitions to be a Member of the Senate of 
the United States. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] and 
also the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. 





PLATFORM ADOPTED BY MIDWEST 
FEDERATION OF COLLEGE YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN CLUBS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Midwest Federation of College Young 
Republican Clubs at its meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, adopted a platform on 
April 9. I believe the platform is very 
timely, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the REc- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the plat- 
form was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


PLATFORM ADOPTED IN Des MOINES, IOWA, BY 
THE MIDWEST FEDERATION OF COLLEGE YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN CLUBS, APRIL 9, 1960 
Preamble: We of the Midwest Federation 

of College Young Republicans are acutely 
aware that the effort of the U.S. Govern- 
ment resolutely to oppose the internationa! 
Communist threat must be bolstered by 
sound and responsible public policies. In 
order to pursue this objective, we must 
strengthen the foundations of constitution- 
al liberty by returning to the principles of 
true fundamental Republicanism. It is with 
this idea in mind that we submit the fol- 
lowing platform: 


I. AGRICULTURE 


Whereas the Republican Party has sought 
to solve agricultural problems along lines 
consistent with our free enterprise economy; 
and 

Whereas the Midwest Federation of College 
Young Republican Clubs is in agreement 
with this philosophy which endeavors to 
place farmers in a stable, independent, and 
self-supporting position; and 

Whereas this policy must be carried out in 
such a way that individual farmers affected 
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by the agriculture revolution are adequate- 
ly protected against undue market fluctua- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following steps be tak- 
en to provide a responsible public policy 
toward agriculture: 

1. Increase in the soil bank program by an 
addition of 60 million acres of land beyond 
the present level. 

2. Further development of plans for over- 
sea distribution of our farm surpluses, in 
lieu of foreign aid, with the requirement 
that these surpluses be paid for in hard cur- 
rency. 

3. Offering of surplus commodities, in lieu 
of cash payments, to farmers who partici- 
pate in the soil bank and other conserva- 
tion programs. 

4. Further utilization of sliding scale 
parity payments based on a moving average 
of the last 10 years combined with a progres- 
sive elimination of all planting, acreage, and 
marketing controls as supply and demand 
are brought into equilibrium. 

5. Increased rights for farmers to grow as 
much as they want as long as they do not 
grow the commodity for sale on the market. 

6. Establishment of the right of all farm- 
ers, regardless of the number of acres of a 
crop which they may grow, to vote in polls 
to choose between different degrees of acre- 
age control and different levels of parity 
prices. 

I. ECONOMIC POLICY 

Whereas our Nation must remain economi- 
cally strong if our people are to remain free: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That— 

1. We favor lowering rates on present cor- 
porate and excise taxes. 

2. We favor the increased taxation of co- 
operatives. 

3. We favor the further examination of 
the taxation of insurance companies. 

4. We favor lowering marginal tax rates in 
upper income brackets. 

5. We oppose any efforts to increase the 
present debt limit of $295 billion. 

6. We favor raising the interest ceiling 
on long-term Treasury bonds. 

7. We favor economic and technical aid 
through private channels to foreign coun- 
tries as a “good investment” for our own 
economy. 

8. We favor careful scrutiny by Congress 
of all governmental foreign aid programs 
with an eye toward reducing the amount 
appropriated. 

9. We favor participation by the United 
States in the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs, with the reservation that Con- 
gress be given a stronger voice in the deter- 
mination of our foreign trade policies. 

10. We favor taking positive steps to im- 
prove the dollar’s value abroad by fighting 
inflation at home. 

1II. EDUCATION 

Whereas the Young Republican National 
Federation has in two consecutive conven- 
tions gone on record in opposition to Federal 
aid to education; and 

Whereas we share their Judgment in hold- 
ing Federal aid to be both unnecessary and 
a potential avenue to Government influence 
on the curriculum; and 

Whereas we believe that America’s schools 
must be kept free of Government inter- 
ference: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention expresses 
its unalterable opposition to Federal aid to 
American schools. 


IV. FOREIGN POLICY 


Whereas the Castro regime has abused 
the integrity of the United States by ir- 
responsible attacks on our integrity; and 

Whereas the Castro regime has made in- 
discreet and unfounded, accusations of sabo- 
tage against the United States; and 
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Whereas the rights of U.S. citizens have 
been repeatedly violated in Cuba: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs urges the 
administration to take appropriate diplo- 
matic measures and such economic sanctions 
as are necessary to remedy the situation, 

Whereas the ruling class of South Africa 
has repeatedly violated the basic human 
rights of the Africans: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs go on rec- 
ord as supporting peaceful efforts for the 
establishment of basic human rights in 
Africa; including gradual abolishment of 
apartheid; but be it further 

Resolved, That we are not in favor of di- 
rect or indirect intervention by the United 
Nations in this matter because we feel such 
action is a violation of the U.N. Charter: 
be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs urges the 
administration and the Congress of the 
United States to comprehensively review our 
foreign aid policy in view of the changing 
status in the world markets, our interna- 
tional deficit of payments, and the ability 
of recipient nations to handle their problems 
themselves; and be it further 

Resolved, That foreign aid, when given, be 
on @ loan basis wherever feasible. 

Whereas the coming summit conference at 
Geneva may potentially influence peace in 
the world; and 

Whereas diplomatic agreements made in 
the past with the U.S.S.R., such as at Yalta, 
were violated and in some instances com- 
pletely disregarded when such action fur- 
thered the cause of world communism: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs ask that 
the diplomatic leaders of the Western Na- 
tions keep the actions of the Communist 
leaders of the past in mind and take all 
precautions not to lead the free world into 
agreements or commitments that could be 
again violated by the U.S.S.R. in a manner 
that would better the causes of world com- 
munism. 

Whereas it is in the best interests of the 
United States that West Germany remain a 
loyal partner in the NATO alliance; and 

Whereas there has been expressed a doubt 
in European countries that the United 
States will maintain a strong stand on the 
Berlin issue: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs urge that 
the United States reaffirm our belief in the 
strategic position of West Berlin in the 
NATO Alliance and our desire to protect the 
freedom of Berlin at all costs: Be it 

Resolved, That, the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs approve the 
technical aid and assistance approach to the 
foreign aid problem as exemplified specifi- 
cally by the U.S.S. Hope. 


Vv. GOLDWATER, BARRY M. 


Whereas he has rendered outstanding 
service in defining and clarifying the sharp 
difference between the Republican and 
Democrat parties, and 

Whereas he has waged an unremitting 
battle to restore freedom and dignity to the 
American individual: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention urges that 
Senator Barry GoLpwaTerR, of Arizona, be 
nominated for Vice President of the United 
States by the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1960. 


VI. HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Whereas the need for Federal medical 
assistance to our elder generation is tem- 
porary because the amount of private health 
insurance protecting this group has risen 
at a substantial rate; and 
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Whereas the voluntary effort at the com- 
munity level is rapidly developing and ex- 
panding special facilities for the health, 
care of the aged; and 

Whereas the cost of medical insurance 
provided by the Federal Government would 
be prohibitive; and 

Whereas any health care offered to our 
aged by Government legislation would re- 
sult in overcrowding of local hospitals and 
other facilities and a general deterioration 
of medical care: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs go on rec- 
ord as opposing any attempt by the Federal 
Government, such as the Forand bill, to 
socialize medical care. 


VII. LABOR POLICY 


Whereas the Republican Party has fought 
for laws which would help labor unions be- 
come more responsible and representative 
institutions; and 

Whereas we feel that the Landrum- 
Griffin Act was a step in the direction of 
establishing labor-management relations on 
a sounder basis; but 

Whereas we are of the opinion that fur- 
ther action is needed to protect American 
workers in their rights: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs go on rec- 
ord as favoring: 

1. The right of any individual to choose 
his own bargaining agent without being 
compelied by public law or private agree- 
ment to belong to any association in order 
to earn a living. 

2. The outlawing of all secondary boy- 
cotts and coercive blackmail picketing not 
covered by the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

3. Adequate development of legislative 
safeguards to prevent any type of organiza- 
tion from operating in restraint of trade. 


VIII. LOYALTY OATH AND DISCLAIMER 
AFFIDAVIT 


Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act was created to provide for the national 
defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs go on rec- 
ord as supporting Senator STYLEs BRIDGEs, 
chairman of the Republican senatorial pol- 
icy committee, in his fight to preserve both 
the loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit 
provisions of that act. 

IX. NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY 


Whereas we believe that this country’s de- 
terrent force is second to none, and we decry 
the politically unjustified attempts to gen- 
erate hysteria over the alleged armed might 
inferiority of the United States defenses; 
and 

Whereas it is noteworthy that the same 
Democrat politicians who in 1956 were 
frightening Americans with cries of an al- 
leged “bomber gap’’—a gap which never ex- 
isted—are now claiming that the United 
States is behind the Soviet Union in missile 
and nuclear capabilities; and 

Whereas the public record clearly shows 
that the men who sold America short then 
are trying to sell her short today: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we favor the continued 
elimination of wasteful interservice compe- 
tition, with greater emphasis on a more cen- 
tralized and unified mission command. 

We encourage the continuing strengthen- 
ing of our NATO, SEATO, and other collec- 
tive security alliances, with more effective 
military protection of the Americas through 
OAS. 

We urge additional public educational ac- 
tivities by the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization, particularly in the areas of 
nationwide alerts and the need for better 
civilian bomb shelters and emergency needs. 
And being aware that the real strength of 
Communist subversion rests upon public 
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apathy and ignorance, we feel that a more 
active job must be done by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the feeling of the Mid- 
west Federation of College Young Republi- 
cans that sound judgment rather than dol- 
lars should be the main criterion when con- 
sidering our national defense and security 
program. 

X. NIXON, RICHARD M. 


Whereas Vice President RICHARD M. Nixon 
has demonstrated his ability as a statesman 
and diplomat; and 

Whereas he has been closely associated 
with the present administration and having 
this most favored position is the best quali- 
fied person to manage and deal with the 
present world situation; and 

Whereas he has the integrity and experi- 
ence necessary for national leadership: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republicans Clubs endorse the 
candidacy of RicHarp M. Nrxon for President 
of the United States. 


XI. PROGRAM AND PROGRESS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Whereas our President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has appointed a commission of out- 
standing Republicans to map a statement of 
long-range policy and objectives for the Re. 
publican Party; and 

Whereas the report issued by that com- 
mission represents a published statement of 
farsighted constructive long-range goals; 
and 

Whereas the report has been acclaimed and 
endorsed by President Eisenhower, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and by the national chairman 
of the Republican Party: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Midwest Federa- 
tion of College Young Republicans, com- 
mend the Percy committee for its work in 
establishing the policy guides and ideas con- 
tained in this report. 





ADLAI STEVENSON’S CRITICISM OF 
THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed, 
in the morning hour, for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak a little about crowbars and 
sledge hammers. 

Last week, in his speech at Chicago, 
Governor Stevenson stated that Khru- 
shchev wrecked the summit conference: 
and then Mr. Stevenson added: 

We handed Khrushchey the crowbar and 
sledge hammer to wreck the meeting. 


The crowbar and the sledge hammer, 
according to Governor Stevenson, were 
the alleged blunders and mistakes. 

Then followed his salute to unity, a 
reminder that his party also had a re- 
sponsibility, an anticipation of what Re- 
publicans would say in the campaign, a 
recital of the Democrat duty to inform 
the people, and then the usual political 
“punch” that— 

This administration has helped make suc- 
cessful negotiations with the Russians—ne- 
gotiations that are vital to our survival—im- 
possible so long as they are in power. 


In so doing, he projected crowbars and 
sledge hammers right into the middle of 
the campaign, notwithstanding the very 
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refreshing recitals of unity that came 
from the distinguished acting majority 
leader the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], who is a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
from the very distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], and from a great many others. 

Mr. President, whose crowbar did the 
wrecking? ‘That is the question. Ac- 
cording to Radio Liberty, Khrushchev 
knew of the reconnaissance flights in 
1956. If true, why was he silent these 
many years? Why did he fail to raise 
the question at Camp David? Why did 
he fail to raise the question at the Press 
Club? Why did he fail to raise the ques- 
tion in the course of his tour? Why did 
he fail to raise the question at the closed 
meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee? 

I was in attendance at that meeting; 
and I asked Mr. Khrushchev quite a 
number of questions, and got a rather 
curt brushoff when we got around to 
the censoring of American dispatches, 
when Mr. Khrushchev said: 

How do we know they are not all spies? 


The U-2 incident was immaterial, and 
nothing more than a smokescreen. But 
I must get back to the crowbar. 

On the day Khrushchev arrived in 
Paris, Governor Stevenson was quoted in 
an interview by the Paris press. It was 
first reported to us by William Stone- 
man, a competent, reliable reporter on 
the staff of the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service. Mr. Stoneman reported 
that in this interview Governor Steven- 
son made three suggestions. They were 
as follows, and they were headlined in 
the Paris papers on the day that 
Khrushchev arrived: 

First, that he favored concessions on 
Berlin in return for an agreement with 
Russia on cessation of atomic tests. 

Second, that he favored a reduction of 
American forces in West Berlin from 
11,000 to 7,000. 

I would gather from that suggestion 
that the distinguished former Governor 
of Illinois wants to close the last remain- 
ing hole in the Iron Curtain. 

Third, that a disarmament accord 
might be sought on the basis of the 
Rapachi plan, under which forces 
would be reduced by both the East and 
the West in the area of central Europe. 

Since then David Lawrence, in today’s 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
discusses the matter further under the 
caption, “Stevenson Is Seen Involved in 
Strange Circumstances.” Mr. Lawrence 
comments at length on the matter, and 
then says: 

The strangest episode of all, however, is 
the interview with Mr. Stevenson, which 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev read in Paris- 
Presse-l]'Intransigeant just after his recent 
arrival in Paris. That interview was writ- 
ten by Robert Bulay, after a visit to Mr. 
Stevenson's home at Libertyville, Ill., where 
he said he spent an afternoon together with 
other guests. 

The article with a streamer headline 
across the page said that Adlai Stevenson 
had proposed virtually a retreat from Ber- 
lin and American troop withdrawal from 
Europe. The published interview was a 
shock to Americans abroad coming as it did 
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just a few days before the summit confer- 
ence was to open. 


That makes quite a picture. On the 
eve of the conference, the man who was 
twice the candidate of his party for the 
presidency, and in an election year, sug- 
gests publicly through the Paris press 
just how we should make the soft ap- 
proach to Mr. Khrushchev. 

When a reluctant prospect for the 
Democrat nomination—and I suppose he 
is a reluctant prospect, and who shall 
say what might happen—shows his hand 
in such fashion, Mr. Khrushchev would 
have been a fool not to consider post- 
ponement of the conference for 6 or 8 
months—that is, until after election 
day—on the theory that he might be 
dealing later with a more gentle, a more 
tractable, a more flexible, and a less 
firm President. Or could it be with a 
more tractable Secretary of State? 

In Mr. Khrushchev’s comment to 
Mayor George Christopher at the San 
Francisco dinner, he rated Mr. Steven- 
son “the best among U.S. politicians.” 

Along with all this was the suggestion 
by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. KENNEDY] in Oregon that, no mat- 
ter who was nominated, Governor Ste- 
venson would be a good candidate for 
Secretary of State. 

Did Mr. KENNEDY read Governor 
Stevenson’s interview in the Paris press? 
If he did not, how did he come on the 
statement that Khrushchev had made in 
East Berlin, that for the last 7 years 
Chancellor Adenauer has been the Secre- 
tary of State for the United States? 
Adlai, and only Adlai, used that phrase, 
and it appears in the Paris interview. 

So we get back to the question, Whose 
crowbar brought about the wreckage of 
the summit? Perhaps it would be more 
appropriate to say it was a stick of dy- 
namite with a delayed action fuse. Or, 
since Adlai is a Navy man, we might 
remain in character and say it was a 
well-placed, well-timed torpedo that 
found its mark. 

To make sure that all this is docu- 
mented, I submit and ask unanimous 
consent to have included in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks the following: 

No. 1: The address in full made by 
Governor Stevenson to the Cook County 
Democrat $100 Dinner, on Thursday, 
May 19. 

No. 2: The dispatch by William W. 
Stoneman, under the caption, “Was 
Nikita Influenced By Adlai?” 

No. 3: The press release of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation, which 
refers to the U-2 flights. 

No. 4: The article by David Lawrence 
from the New York Herald Tribune, 
dated Monday, May 23, 1960. 

No. 5: The article from the Portland 
Oregonian in which Senator JoHN KEN- 
NEDY stated, in response to a question at 
St. Helen’s High School, that: 

Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. I 
think that might have been possible to do. 


That is Mr. KENNEDY suggesting that 
the President of the United States 
apologize to Mr. Khrushchev. I let this 
amazing statement speak for itself. 

No. 6: The translation of the article 
by Special Correspondent Robert Bou- 
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lay, based on his interview with Gov- 
ernor Stevenson at Libertyville, Ill., and 
bearing a Chicago dateline, in which ap- 
pear all the questions and answers, in- 
crmnns Governor Stevenson’s statement 


For 10 years there has not really been a 
Secretary of State for foreign policy. Dur- 
ing this period, the real American Secretary 
of State has been German Chancellor 
Adenauer. 


No. 7: A dispatch by Douglas Dales, 
under the caption “Farley Condemns 
Stevenson’s Stand,” in which Mr. Farley 
called upon the forthcoming Democratic 
National Convention to “condemn and 
repudiate Adlai E. Stevenson’s criticism 
of the Eisenhower administration over 
the U-2 spy-plane incident.” 

No. 8: An article by Gould Lincoln, 
appearing in the Washington Star of 
May 21, 1960, under the caption “Would 
Adlai Have Banned the U-2?” 

No. 9: The expression of viewpoint, 
much healthier and more refreshing, by 
the Honorable Averell Harriman, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union and 
former Governor of New York, which 
was written especially for United Press 
International. The article speaks for it- 
self. I am glad to note that Mr. Harri- 
man points out what President Eisen- 
hower symbolizes to the Soviet people, 
and how enthusiastically he was received 
in 1945 when invited to Moscow by 
Premier Stalin. There was no crowbar 
in this. 

No. 10: A declaration of confidence 
and support by the Western Governors 
Conference, adopted at Seattle, Wash., 
May 18, 1960, and subscribed by 12 
western Governors. 

Mr. President, I fancy we shall be 
hearing a lot more about crowbars and 
sledge hammers in the coming campaign 
if this is the line to be pursued by the 
opposition party. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of these exhibits be printed 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF AppRESS BY ADLAI STEVENSON TO A 
Cook County DeMocraTiIC COMMITTEE 
DINNER 
It appears that this year’s campaign will 

be waged under the darkest shadows that 
ever hovered over the world—the mush- 
room clouds of a nuclear war that no one 
wants. This terrible danger—and how to 
avert it—will and should overshadow every 
other issue. 

For the chances of a more stable world, 
which seemed to be brightening, have been 
rudely reversed by the breakdown of the 
summit conference in this historic week. 

Premier Khrushchev wrecked this confer- 
ence. Let there be no mistake about that. 
When he demanded that President Eisen- 
hower apologize and punish those respon- 
sible for the spy-plane flight, he was in 
effect asking the President to punish him- 
self. This was an impossible request, and 
he knew it. 

SERIES OF BLUNDERS 

But we handed Khrushchev the crowbar 
and the sledge hammer to wreck the meet- 
ing. Without our series of blunders, Mr. 
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Khrushchev would not have had a pretext 
for making his impossible demand and wild 
charges. Let there be no mistake about that 
either. 

We sent an espionage plane deep into the 
Soviet Union just before the summit meet- 
ing. Then we denied it. Then we admitted 
it. And when Mr. Khrushchev gave the 
President an out by suggesting that he was 
not responsible for ordering the flight, the 
President proudly asserted that he was re- 
sponsible. On top of that we intimated that 
such espionage flights over Russia would 
continue. At this point if Khrushchev did 
not protest he would be condoning our right 
to spy—and how long could he keep his job 
that way? Next we evidentially reconsid- 
ered and called off the espionage flights. 
But to compound the incredible, we post- 
poned the announcement that the flights 
were terminated—just long enough to make 
it seem we were yielding to pressure, but too 
long to prevent Mr. Khrushchev from reach- 
ing the boiling point. 

ALERT CARD NOTED 


And, as if that wasn’t enough, on Sunday 
night when there was still a chance that De 
Gaulle and Macmillan could save the situa- 
tion, we ordered a worldwide alert of our 
combat forces. Is it unreasonable for sus- 
picious Russians to think such a series of 
mistakes could only be a deliberate effort to 
break up a conference we never wanted any- 
way? 

We Democrats know how clumsy this ad- 
ministration can be. We are not likely to 
forget the fumbles that preceded the Suez 
crisis on the eve of the 1956 election. 

But nothing, of course, can justify Mr. 
KEhrushchev’s contemptuous conduct, espe- 
cialiy after President Eisenhower had an- 
nounced that our espionage flights had been 
called off. But his anger was predictable, 
if not his violence. How would we feel if 
Soviet spy planes based in Cuba were flying 
over Cape Canaveral and Oak Ridge? And 
also we Could predict with certainty his ef- 
forts to use the situation to split the West- 
ern Alliance and intimidate the countries 
where our bases are situated. 

Republican leaders are now saying that in 
this grave crisis we must all rally around the 
President in the name of national unity. 
Our respect for the Presidency will find us 
joined in salute to President Eisenhower up- 
on his return. We resent deeply and bitterly 
the gross affront to the President and his 
Office. 

NO QUESTION ABOUT UNITY 


There is no question about national unity 
in a time of crisis. But errors must be cor- 
rected, and must not forget that the oppo- 
sition party also has an obligation to our 
country and to our allies whose security is 
also involved. It is the duty of responsible 
opposition in a democracy to expose and 
criticize carelessness and mistakes, espe- 
cially in a case of such national and world 
importance as this. We must see to it that 
we profit from such grave mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. 

It is particularly regrettable that this hap- 
Pened in an election year. And we can al- 
ready predict what the Republicans will tell 
the people in the months ahead. 

They will stay that President Eisenhower's 
patience and dignity in Paris scored a diplo- 
matic triumph by exposing Khrushchev’s 
insincerity. 

They will say that the Russians are hop- 
ing that a “softed” Democratic President 
will be elected in November. They will tell 
the people that a vote for the candidate the 
Russians distrust is a vote against appease- 
ment. 

It will be our duty, it will be the duty of 
all thoughtful, concerned citizens to help 
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the situation and to face the hard, ines- 
capable facts; that this administration 
played into Khrushchev’s hands; that if 
Khrushchev wanted to wreck the conference 
our Government made it possible; that the 
administration has acutely embarrassed our 
allies and endangered our bases; that they 
have helped make successful negotiations 
with the Russians—negotiations that are 
vital to our survival—impossible so long as 
they are in power. 


MUST SEEK UNDERSTANDING 


We cannot sweep this whole sorry mess 
under the rug in the name of national unity. 
We cannot and must not. Too much is at 
stake. Rather, we must try to help the 
American people understand the nature of 
the crisis, to see how we got into this pre- 
dicament, how we can get out of it, and 
how we get on with the business of im- 
proving relations and mutual confidence and 
building a safer, saner world in the nuclear 
age. 

For in this age, unprecedented in human 
history, all of us, Americans and Russians 
alike, have one common enemy. The enemy 
is the danger of war. We must defeat the 
enemy together. Despite his hysterics last 
night, Mr. Khrushchev says he still believes 
in peaceful progress by negotiation. Let us 
hope he proves it, and let the United States 
come into the United Nations not content 
with the ordinary speeches, not content 
with the usual anti-Russian majority votes, 
but with constructive, positive, affirmative 
proposals to restore the hope of peace. 

To those who will see nothing but Rus- 
sian vice and American virtue, to those who 
will cry appeasement to any acknowledg- 
ment of our mistakes, I say that this is the 
toughest kind of common sense. For there 
is no future for any of us in a spiraling 
arms race propelled by mounting suspicion 
and distrust on both sides. The fact that 
Khrushchev seems to have lost his temper 
in Paris makes it all the more important 
that we not lose ours—or our heads. 


{From the Daily News Foreign Service] 
Was NIKITA INFLUENCED BY ADLAI? 
(By William H. Stoneman) 

Pakis.—A startling statement by Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev expressing hope that 
he could do more business with one of Ike’s 
successors than with Ike himself is being 
connected by imaginative Europeans with an 
interview recently given to a French news- 
paperman by Adlai Stevenson. 

In an interview published by the Paris- 
Presse-l’Intransigeant on Saturday—the day 
of Khrushchev’s arrival here—Stevenson was 
quoted as willing to make concessions to the 
Russians on a number of points. 

One of Stevenson’s alleged statements 
which startled and disturbed members of 
the American delegation to the summit in- 
dicated that he favored concessions on Ber- 
lin in return for an agreement with Russia 
on cessation of atomic tests. 

One concession he was quoted as favoring 
was reduction of American forces in West 
Berlin from 11,000 to 7,000. 

Of more importance was his suggestion 
that a disarmament accord might be sought 
on the basis of the Rapacki plan under which 
forces would be reduced by both the East 
and West in the area of central Europe. 

This has been opposed by the Western 
Powers because it might involve retirement 
of American forces from Europe. 

Stevenson was quoted as being willing to 
face this eventuality. 

“TI think Europeans—Germans, French and 
British—should be in a position to defend 
themselves in Europe,” he was quoted as 
saying. 
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KHRUSHCHEV Kepr 4-YEAR SILENCE On US. 
PLIGHTS; SOVIET PREMIER REJECTED PROTEST 
TO UNITED STATES IN 1956 


(News release from American Committee for 
Liberation) 


New YorK.—When did Nikita Khrushchey 
first learn of the U.S. U-2 flights over the 
Soviet Union? The question assumes impor- 
tance in view of the Soviet Premier’s temper 
tantrum in Paris on Monday. 

According to Radio Liberty, Khrushchey 
himself has stated he first knew of the US, 
reconnaissance flights in 1956. Moreover, by 
his own admission, the Soviet Premier refuseg 
at the time to lodge a protest with the US, 
Government. Instead, he said he ordered 
improvements in Soviet rocket power. 

It was a Soviet rocket which, according 
to Khrushchev, brought down the highfiying 
Lockheed U-2 piloted by Francis Gary Powers 
near Sverdlovsk last May 1. 

“The record thus indicates that Mr. Khru- 
shchev first learned about the U.S. overflights 
almost 4 years before he raised the issue in 
an obvious effort to torpedo the Paris summit 
conference,” said Radio Liberty. ‘The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to why the Soviet 
Premier waited 4 years to protest.” 

Radio Liberty also noted that it was during 
those 4 years—following the alleged 1956 
plane episode—that Nikita Khrushchey 
roamed the world as a salesman of “peaceful 
coexistence.” Later, after he succeeded in 
being invited to the United States, he began 
expounding the so-called spirit of Camp 
David. 

“There is nothing on the record to suggest 
that Mr. Khrushchev ever brought the sub- 
ject of these flights to President Eisenhower's 
attention during his U.S. visit last fall,” said 
Radio Liberty. “Why—if they pained him so 
deeply—he waited 4 years to finally broach 
the subject in Paris on Monday should be of 
considerable interest to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, to whom peace is as important 
as it is to the peoples of the free world. Is it 
possible Mr. Khrushchev had other consid- 
erations in mind when he decided to torpedo 
the summit conference?” 

Radio Liberty, which is the voice of former 
Soviet citizens, is providing thorough cover- 
age of the Paris summit developments in its 
around-the-clock broadcasts to all parts of 
the Soviet Union in Russian and 17 other 
languages from powerful transmitters in 
Western Europe and the Far East. 

According to Gene King, U.S. programing 
chief of the network, Radio Liberty is plac- 
ing special emphasis on news developments 
which official Soviet communications media 
appear to be ignoring. For example, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s announcement that the 
United States was not going to resume survey 
flights over the U.S.S.R. was not immediately 
reported by Soviet press and radio. 

“We are also transmitting balanced ac- 
counts of world reactions to the latest de- 
velopments in Paris,” Mr. King declared. “We 
are fully aware of the Soviet citizens’ desire 
to be fully informed on matters which con- 
cern them as much as they do us.” 

According to Radio Liberty, a study of 
Khrushchev’s recent speeches indicates that 
he referred to three specific U.S. flights over 
Soviet territory. The first one apparently oc- 
curred on July 2, 1956; the second on April 9, 
1960; and the third, Francis Powers’ ill-fated 
flight on May 1, 1960. 

The July 2, 1956, flight was disclosed by 
Khrushchev at a reception in the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in Moscow last May 9. Ac- 
cording to the text provided by TASS, the 
official press agency, this is what the Soviet 
Premier said: 

“I shall say further, when Twining, the 
then Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, 
arrived here we welcomed him as a guest and 
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entertained him. He left our country by air 
and the next day he sent a plane flying at 
great altitude into our country. This plane 
flew as far as Kiev. 

“The question arose: Should we protest? 
I proposed that no protest should be lodged. 
Only an animal might act like Twining, 
which, eating at one place, might do its 
unpleasant business there. From such be- 
havior, we drew the conclusion: To improve 
rockets, to improve fighters. Our fighters 
can fly as high as 28,000 meters. But the 
difficulties of a fighter are that though it can 
rise high, it is not so easy and simple to find 
the target in the air: a plane in the air is 
like a needle in the ocean. 

“But the rocket finds its targets itself. 
This is the advantage of the rocket and we 
made use of it.” 

The record shows that Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining arrived in Moscow on June 23, 1956, 
for what the then Air Force Chief of Staff 
later termed an 8-day “controlled” inspec- 
tion of some Soviet air and military installa- 
tions. The day after his arrival, he later 
reported, he attended a Moscow party ten- 
dered by the Defense Ministry on Soviet Air 
Force Day. At the party, Khrushchev 
drunkenly insulted the United States, British, 
French, and West German air officials pres- 
ent while Nikolai Bulganin, then the Soviet 
Premier, vainly shouted, “Shut up.” 

General Twining left the Soviet Union 
on July 1, 1956. According to Khrushchev, 
the following day an American plane “flying 
at great altitude * * * flew as far as Kiev,” 
the capital of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, about 500 miles southwest of 
Moscow and about 600 miles north of Turkey. 
Khurshchev gave no further details. 

Last May 5, in his speech before the 
Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev dramatically 
announced that a U.S. plane, which had 
violated Soviet airspace on May 1—May 
Day—had been shot down by a Soviet rocket. 
But he also disclosed this: 

“Previously, an aggressive act was com- 
mitted by the United States of America on 
the 9th of April 1960. A U\S. aircraft in- 
vaded the airspace of our country from the 
direction of Afghanistan. Naturally, no per- 
son of common sense could think or suspect 
that this violation was carried out by 
Afghanistan, a country which is friendly 
toward us. We are convinced that this air- 
craft belonged to the United States and 
was evidently based somewhere on the 
territory of Turkey, Iran, or Pakistan. 

“When this invasion occurred, some of our 
comrades raised the question as to whether 
the United States should be warned. We 
exchanged views within the Government 
and decided not to take any special measures, 
not to write notes or memorandums because 
from previous experience we knew that this 
leads to virtually nothing. We then gave a 
stern warning to our military, especially 
those who are directly responsible for the 
aerial defense of the country, that they must 
act resolutely and not permit the invasion of 
our airspace by foreign planes to go un- 
punished. 

“The American military evidently liked 
the impunity which they experienced on 
April 9, and they decided to repeat their 
aggressive act. For this purpose they select- 
ed May Day, the most solemn occasion for our 
people and for the working people of all 
countries.” 

In his May 9 remarks at the Czechoslovak 
Embassy, Khrushchev returned to the April 9 
episode. “Even now,” he said, “this flight is 
denied in the United States. In this case 
the thing is: If the thief is not caught, he is 
no thief. But this time we caught the thief 
and now the whole world knows about it. 

“The reconnaissance plane should have 
been brought down on April 9, too. But our 
Military, to put it mildly, let a chance slip 
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by. And we, as one says, took them to task 
for it. On May 1 the reconnaissance plane 
was shot down. The military splendidly 
coped with the task when the opponent grew 
bold.” 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
23, 1960] 
STEVENSON Is SEEN INVOLVED IN “STRANGE 
CIRCUMSTANCES” 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—Does Nikita Khru- 
shchev want to see Adlai Stevenson elected 
President of the United States in November 
so that he can negotiate a deal at the next 
summit conference? 

Does Mr. Khrushchev hope that Mr. Ste- 
venson, if not nominated, will be consid- 
ered for the post of Secretary of State in a 
Democratic administration, as Senator KENn- 
NEDY hinted the other day? 

Why was Mr. Stevenson, in an interview 
published in Paris a week ago Sunday 
quoted as favoring an Allied retreat on the 
Berlin problem? 

Why did Mr. Stevenson last Thursday 
night tell a political dinner meeting in Chi- 
cago that the administration has “helped 
make successful negotiations with the Rus- 
sians—negotiations that are vital to our 
survival—impossible so long as they are in 
power?” 

A STRANGE SEQUENCE 

These questions are prompted by a strange 
sequence of circumstances. Thus on March 
9 last the New York Times printed a United 
Press International dispatch from Moscow 
which read: 

“Soviet Premier Khrushchev has his own 
opinions about the U.S. Democratic Party’s 
presidential possibilities, he revealed to- 
night. He put Adlai Stevenson at the top of 
his list in comments to Mayor George Chris- 
topher of San Francisco at a dinner. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s rating of the Democrats: 

“Mr. Stevenson: the best among U.S. poli- 
ticians. 

“Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, Of Massachu- 
setts: able, but some reservations about his 
youthfulness. 

“Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Missouri: 
he’s a good man.” 

No other Presidential aspirants were men- 
tioned, not even Senator HUMPHREY, who 
had once participated in a marthon confer- 
ence of several hours with the Soviet Pre- 
mier. Mr. Stevenson also conferred at 
length with Mr. Khrushchev in Moscow and 
wrote articles about him, but they did not 
centain any of the sting that the Minnesota 
Senator included in his published remarks. 


DIPLOMACY RULE IGNORED 


Mr. Stevenson, therefore, apparently is 
the favorite of Mr. Khrushchev, who has 
brushed aside the old rule of diplomacy 
that a foreign government must not inter- 
fere in the political campaigns of another 
country. The Soviet Premier evidently 
thinks Mr. Stevenson, as the titular head 
of the Democratic Party, speaks for it. 

But James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General in the cabinet of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and a former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
has just issued a statement urging the 
Democratic Party to repudiate Mr. Steven- 
son’s speech of last Thursday night. Mr. 
Farley said in part: 

“The unwarranted attack of Mr. Adlai 
E. Stevenson on the President’s conduct of 
the summit negotiations, in my opinion, in 
no way represents the thinking of the Demo- 
cratic Party. * * * In his few remaining 
weeks as titular spokesman of the Demo- 
cratic Party has indicated every reason why 
the Democratic Party in convention should 
select a spokesman who speaks for it in fact. 
I can think of no more effective way of 
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doing so than by a unanimous resolution of 
condemnation and repudiation of his absurd 
speech in Chicago as representing the views 
of the Democratic Party.” 


HIS TALK OF RETREAT 


The strangest episode of all, however, is 
the interview with Mr. Stevenson which 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev read in “Paris- 
Press L’Intransigeant” just after his recent 
arrival in Paris. That interview was written 
by Robert Boulay after a visit to Mr. Steven- 
son’s home at Libertyville, Ill., where he 
said he spent an afternoon, together with 
other guests. The article, with a streamer 
headline across the page, said that Adlai 
Stevenson had proposed virtually a retreat 
from Berlin and American troop withdrawal 
from Europe. The published interview was 
a shock to Americans abroad, coming as it 
did just a few days before the summit 
conference was to open. Evidently Mr. 
Khrushchev read it carefully, because in his 
own speech at East Berlin last Friday he 
paraphrased one of the points in the inter- 
view to charge that Chancellor Adenauer had 
succeeded “in worming his way to the post 
of Secretary of State of the United States.” 

Mr. Boulay, in his interview, quotes Mr. 
Stevenson as having said: 

“For 10 years there has not really been 
a Secretary of State for American foreign 
policy. During that period the real Ameri- 
can Secretary of State has been German 
Chancellor Adenauer.” 


ON REDUCING TROOPS 


In other parts of the same interview, Mr. 
Stevenson is quoted as favoring American 
concessions, such as @ substantial decrease 
in allied troops in West Berlin. He is re- 
ported to have declared also that he could 
foresee in the future the pulling of Ameri- 
can forces out of Europe. When asked 
whether there would be a change in Ameri- 
can foreign policy after the November elec- 
tions, Mr. Stevenson is quoted as having 
said: “There will be important changes in 
American foreign policy.” 

Mr. Stevenson last Tuesday denied ever 
having given any interview at all to any 
Paris newspaper. But he issued a statement 
to the Chicago Daily News the next day ad- 
mitting that he had talked with Robert 
Boulay but calling the published interview 
incorrect. He said it did not represent his 
views and that “the most charitable expla- 
nation of such irresponsibility, presumption, 
and discourtesy is that his English was poor 
and my French no better.” 

In Paris, however, Americans who know 
Mr. Boulay say he writes and talks English 
very well and is a reliable reporter. Just 
what did Mr. Stevenson really say to Mr. 
Boulay? Maybe all this is something for 
Democrats in Congress to include in their 
investigation of recent events. For there is 
no doubt that an appeasement faction exists 
today inside the Democratic party, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Stevenson’s speech—just 4 days 
before the all important debate at the United 
Nations Security Council—helped to wreck 
bipartisan unity in this country. 





[From the Portland Oregonian] 
KENNEDY Says Sorrer U-2 STANCE MIGHT 
Have SAvED SUMMIT TALKS 
(By Mervin Shoemaker) 

If Senator JoHNn F. KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, were President he might apologize 
to Soviet Premier Khrushchev for the U-2 spy 
incident, but the Pope would keep his hands 
out of U.S. governmental affairs. 

The Democratic presidential primary can- 
didate made these points Wednesday, a day 
of appearances spanning St. Helens and 
Oregon City which ended with a campaign- 
climaxing rally at Benson Tech High School 
in Portland. 
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In Friday’s election he is matched against 
Oregon Senator WAYNE L. Morsez, who is 
campaigning actively, and Senators Struart 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri, and LYNDON B. 
JoHNSON, who are not appearing in the 
State. Senator Husert H. HumMpurey, of 
Minnesota, will have his name on the ballot, 
but he has withdrawn from the contest. 

It was at St. Helens High School, follow- 
ing a breakfast meeting for which he arrived 
too late, that Kennepy spoke for a degree of 
mollification of Khrushchev in answering a 
question on how he would have reacted to 
the Soviet Premier’s attack in Paris. 


POSSIBILITY SEEN 


“Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting,” said KENNEDY. “One was 
to apologize. I think that might have been 
possible todo. The other was to put on trial 
and punish those responsible for the U-2 
flight. That couldn’t be done. The men in- 
volved were acting under orders.” 

Later KENNEDY modified the word “apolo- 
gize,”’ and said the President might ‘express 
regret.” 

KENNEDY told several audiences during the 
day that he particularly criticizes the timing 
of the U-2 flight such a short while before 
the scheduled summit meeting, “letting the 
risk of war hang on the possibility of an 
engine failure.” 

Throughout Wednesday—at high school, 
supermarket, and industrial plant—KENNEDY 
used a defense against attacks on his 
Catholic faith that apparently was developed 
after his mid-April visit to Oregon. 

He is telling audiences that he “swore an 
oath to God” to uphold the Constitution 
when he entered Congress, and that the 
President takes the same oath. The Con- 
stitution, he points out, provides for sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

When KENNEDY says he would not let the 
Pope interfere with his duties as President, 
there is more behind the statement than an 
Irish Catholic’s independence. The Pope, 
it follows naturally, would be asking him 
to violate an “oath to God.” 

KENNEDY says he doesn’t think the Pope 
would interfere with him as president. any 
more than he does with Charles de Gaulle 
in France and Konrad Adenauer in West 
Germany. 

MILL VISITED 

The candidate toured the Crown Zeller- 
bach paper mill at West Linn, and a sam- 
pling of Democratic workmen opinion here 
brought nothing of comfort to Morsz, 
SYMINGTON, and JOHNSON. 

Of 15 men in a lunchroom which KEn- 
NEDY had visited, 10 were Democrats, and 
7 of them held up a hand to signify he 
favors Kennepy for the nomination. None 
responded to a call for a show of hands by 
MorsE supporters. 

Random Democrats at the papermill, sep- 
arated by a sprinkling of Republicans— 
Leroy Saulsbury, 41, Milwaukee, a mill- 
worker, and Art Goldade, 33, West Linn, a 
pipefitter—were mostly for KENNEDY. 

One man asked: “What’s wrong with 
Morse?” He got no answer. 

There is a small chill for Republicans in 
one reaction to these questions, which came 
from Richard Buse, 33, a millwright. 

His wife likes KENNEDy. She is a Demo- 
crat and a Catholic. But Buse likes Kren- 
NEDY, too. He’s going to vote for him if he 
gets the nomination. Buse is a Lutheran 
and a Republican. 

There was another party line-crossing in- 
cident at Gateway Shopping Center, where 
@ long queue of persons followed KENNEDY 
from shop to shop in the rain. 

A girl in a barber shop was a Democrat. 
She’s for KEnNEDY. 

“Most of us in here are Republicans,” said 
one of several men present, “but we’re go- 
ing to vote for KENNEpy in the fall.” 
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KENNEDY got unusual support from a fel- 
low Democrat in another Wednesday inci- 
dent, one which dramatized the widening 
Democratic Party breach occasioned by the 
election campaign. 

At a meeting of the East Multnomah 
County Democratic Women’s Forum, MoRsE, 
the speaker, vigorously criticized KENNEDY, 
and KENNEDY was defended by State Sena- 
tor Monroe Sweetland, Milwaukee, a member 
of KENNEDY’s committee. The unusual part 
is that Sweetland is a candidate for Demo- 
cratic nomination for secretary of state, and 
a candidate for major office does not often 
expose himself to the enemies of any other 
candidate. 

NO TAX CUT SEEN 

In the question period at Sandy Union 
High School KENNEDY was asked if he would 
favor increasing the income tax personal 
exemption from $600 to $800. 

“In a dangerous time, and we stand on 
the razor’s edge,’ he answered, “I don’t 
think we can have any tax reduction.” 

In his Benson Tech speech KENNEDY criti- 
cized the Republican administration for its 
“record of failure’ in natural resource de- 
velopment. 

Nearly 1,800 persons filled the Benson 
auditorium nearly to capacity to hear KEN- 
NEDY, who bore down hard on significance 
of the Oregon primary, again contending 
that Democrats should not “waste their 
vote” on a candidate not seriously in the 
running for President—meaning Morse. 

KENNEDY was introduced by Representa- 
tive EpITH GREEN, Portland. 





TRANSLATION OF ARTICLE BY SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT ROBERT BOULAY 


I passed an afternoon with Adlai Stevenson 
at his farm at Libertyville, 80 kilometers from 
Chicago. This is the man who could be the 
next President of the United States. Despite 
the fact that he has already failed twice 
against Eisenhower, he still has a chance. 
Until now, Stevenson has repeated that he 
was not a candidate. But when interrogated 
on what he would do if drafted, he replied 
that he was not a deserter. And having 
spent 4 hours with Stevenson and several of 
his friends I have the definite impression 
that the lawyer-farmer of Libertyville has 
not abandoned hope of succeeding Eisen- 
hower. In any case he is certainly aiming 
at becoming Secretary of State if a Demo- 
cratic candidate other than himself were 
elected next year. 

It was the Saturday of Easter. Stevenson 
had just returned from a study trip of South 
America. Tanned, a little overweight, smil- 
ing, he nevertheless appeared to me rather 
nervous. He had just finished lunch in 
the company of his two sons and daugh- 
ter-in-law, his grandchildren and the British 
economist, Barbara Ward. Stevenson moved 
from one to the other, offering candies, mov- 
ing the same book around three times, and 
straightening out the coffee table. 

Everyone then left for a tour of the prop- 
erty. Stevenson lent boots to his visitors 
and himself ensuring that everything was 
properly taken care of. For an hour and a 
half he showed us his fields, his sheep, his 
horses, and the river which was slowly drain- 
ing off his flooded fields. In his corduroy 
suit, bareheaded, a scarf around his neck, 
he was the typical American gentleman 
farmer. 

We returned to the house at 5 o’clock. 
Adlai Stevenson helped his grandchildren 
look for Easter eggs and gifts which he had 
hidden himself. He was more relaxed. Tea 
was served. Stevenson then invited me to 
follow him into his office and I never would 
have believed that he was about to speak 
to me as he did. 

Question. What, according to you, Mr. 
Stevenson, is the most important question 
in the political world today? 
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Answer. The suspension of atomic tests— 
this is a prime question. 

Question. Can it be achieved? 

Answer. It must be possible to reach agree- 
ment through mutual concessions. 

Question. I take it that you refer to agree- 
ment with precise control—inspection? 

Up till now the Russians have not accepted 
the minimum inspection formula proposed 
to them by the Western Powers. 

Answer. Naturally, an agreement with in- 
spection * * * but I repeat to you that an 
agreement must be fossible. This problem 
of atomic tests must be considered as abso- 
lute priority. With mutual concessions * * *, 

Question. Does this problem appear to you 
of such importance as to justify concessions 
on other matters? 

Answer. Yes certainly. 

Question. Does this mean that the West- 
ern Powers should make concessions on the 
German problem? 

Answer. Yes certainly. 

Question. On Berlin? 

Answer. Yes. 

I was surprised and persisted— 

Question. Do you establish a connection 
between atomic agreement and Germany and 
more particularly Berlin? 

Answer. There is no connection. But an 
atomic agreement is basic and justifies con- 
cessions on other matters. Since you men- 
tion Berlin incidentally, the present situa- 
tion cannot be maintained. 


WHY 11,000 


Question. But the Western Powers are not 
the petitioners in Berlin. It is the Russians 
who seem to wish to force the Western 
Powers to leave Berlin? 

Answer. Mr. Boulay, the present situation 
in Berlin cannot be maintained. Strategi- 
cally, the presence of 11,000 American soldiers 
is meaningless * * *, 

Question. Must I understand that you are 
prepared to accept a reduction of American 
forces in Berlin? 

Answer. Yes. * * * One could have for 
instance 7,000. 

Question. Why 7,000 rather than 11,500? 
Would you accept 5,000, or 3,000, or none 
at all? 

Answer. Yes, but not now, later. 

(I once again expressed surprise, and 
asked Mr. Stevenson to explain himself more 
fully.) 

Question. Do you believe it is possible to 
take the political and moral risk of such a 
decision? 

Answer. Mr. Boulay, do not be surprised. 
All I am telling you, I have already said and 
written several times. 

(This explanation surprised me for to the 
best of my knowledge Mr. Stevenson has 
never gone so far or been so precise in the 
direction of seeking an East-West agree- 
ment.) 

I WAS AT BERLIN 


Question. Do you appreciate what would 
be the reaction of the Berliners and of the 
Europeans, of the Germans, of the French, 
and perhaps even the English and others, 
and even the Americans? Do you think 
that—— 

(My host interrupted.) 

Answer. Mr. Boulay, I have been in Berlin 
several times; I know the situation. 

(I permitted myself the following answer) : 

“Mr. Stevenson, I have also been in Berlin. 
Less often than you perhaps, but perhaps 
for a longer period. I remained for 5 weeks. 
I saw Berlin, even both Berlins; I have seen 
and listened to the Berliners. I have seen 
and listened to the refugees * * * the ref- 
ugees whose number I believe has not di- 
minished, on the contrary during recent 
weeks. Do you really think one can leave 
2 million West Berliners ‘alone’ ’’? 

Answer. I believe that one must first ar- 
rive at an agreement which will guarantee 
free access between West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. 
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RUSSIAN GUARANTEES 


Question. But how? 

Answer. An agreement must be reached 
with Russian guarantees. 

Question. The experience of the last 10 
years does not encourage any optimism on 
what you refer to as “Russian guarantees.” 

Answer. That is true, but a change is 
possible in the future. The agreement must 
be sought and a solution may be found. 

(Mr. Stevenson then spoke to me of the 
necessity and of the possibility of reducing 
Soviet pressure on Eastern Europe, particu- 
larly by a withdrawal, more or less substan- 
tial, of Moscow’s military forces. He cited 
particularly as a happy precedent the Aus- 
trian Peace Treaty. I pointed out that if 
it is true that the Russians withdrew mili- 
tarily from Austria, as did the Western 
Powers, they did so from a country where 
the political power was not held by the Com- 
munists. The problem for the Soviets is not 
only to withdraw such-and-such military 
force from such-and-such country, but to 
envisage the strategic consequences, and 
above all the political consequences of even 
a localized withdrawal. The Russians must 
fear the consequences for the political power 
of the Communists in any Iron Curtain coun- 
try as well as the example which would be 
furnished to other Iron Curtain countries. 

(Mr. Stevenson admitted the great diffi- 
culties, but maintained a relative optimism. 
He insisted in telling me that he believed a 
sort of political decompression might be 
possible in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain.) 

GI, GO HOME 

Question. Do you believe, therefore, that 
an agreement can be reached on European 
disarmament? 

Answer. I believe that the Rapacki’ plan 
could serve as a basis for discussion. 

Question. Your answer surprises me. Up 
to the present the Western Powers, and espe- 
cially the Americans, have always opposed 
the Rapacki plan which is considered by the 
Atlantic Powers as the beginning of the 
neutralization of Europe. This policy could 
be summarized by the formula “G.I. Go 
Home.” Do you really envisage the with- 
drawal of American forces from Europe? 

Answer. Yes, in the future. 

Question. You have just made, Mr. Steven- 
son, @ very important answer. Does this 
mean that Europe would have to provide for 
its own defenses alone? 

Answer. I believe that the Europeans— 
Germans, French, English, etc——must be in 
& position to defend themselves in Europe. 

Question. Do you believe, then, that the 
Americans should put atomic weapons at the 
disposal of European forces? 

Answer. This could be discussed. 

(During the rest of the conversation Mr. 
Stevenson gave me no further definition on 
this point. He nevertheless reminded me 
that in the past, he had said and repeated, 
especially to General de Gaulle, that in his 
opinion, European forces should concern 
themselves only with conventional weapons, 
the Americans being alone to have at their 
disposal atomic weapons.) 


ADENAUER—U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE 


Question. Will there be a change in Ameri- 
can foreign policy after the election? 

Answer. There will be important changes 
iu American foreign policy. 

(I persisted.) 

Question. Mr. Stevenson, you told me there 
will be important changes after the elec- 
tions. Would you repeat this? Do you 





*The Polish plan referred to as “Rapacki” 
from the name of its author provides prin- 
cipally for a partial European disarmament 
dealing with the production and stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons. 
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think there will be changes regardless of the 
results of the elections? 

(Mr. Stevenson slams the table with the 
palm of his hand to confirm.) 

Answer. Definitely yes; there will be major 
changes whatever the results of the election. 

(Mr. Stevenson goes on, while severely 
criticizing the decisions of Foster Dulles and 
those decisions which followed, and this is 
his categorical conclusion.) 

For 10 years there has not really been a 
Secretary of State for American foreign 
policy. During this period the real Ameri- 
can Secretary of State has been German 
Chancellor Adenauer. 


DANGEROUS WORDS 


(I prepared to leave.) 

Goodby, Mr. Stevenson. Thank you for 
your hospitality. I may see you at the sum- 
mit conference. Not the next but perhaps 
the following. 

Mr. Stevenson. while appearing very satis- 
fied with my polite reference, answered me 
“Oh no.” But I sensed in his voice that he 
had not lost hope of some participating in 
the discussions between the Big Four as 
President of the United States, or at least as 
successor to Mr. Herter, or, more exactly, 
Chancellor Adenauer. 

But on the basis of what he said to me, how 
could he find enough votes to be elected to 
the Democratic Convention if he holds to 
these statements? If a Democrat other than 
he were elected, could he really choose 
Stevenson as Secretary of State if Stevenson 
holds himself strictly to his statements of 
this Saturday of Easter? 





FARLEY CONDEMNS STEVENSON STAND—AS- 
SAILS SPEECH ON SuMMIT—Says HIs 
NOMINATION WoULD BE DISASTROUS 


(By Douglas Dales) 


James A. Farley assailed Adlai E. Steven- 
son yesterday for his criticism of the Eisen- 
hower administration over the collapse of 
the summit conference. 

He warned the Democratic Party that the 
nomination of Mr. Stevenson for the 
Presidency would be disastrous. 

The former Democratic National Chair- 
man, in a caustic statement, charged that 
the party’s standard bearer in 1952 and 
1956 was using the failure of the summit 
meeting as a vehicle to promote a third 
nomination for himself. 

The basis of his attack was Mr. Steven- 
son’s speech Thursday at a party gathering 
in Chicago in which he declared that it 
was the obligation of the Democrats, as the 
opposition party, to expose and criticize any 
carelessness and mistakes of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

As Mr. Farley directed his fire at the par- 
ty’s titular head, the Stevenson-for-Presi- 
dent Committee of New York increased its 
activities with an advertising campaign to 
obtain support for Mr. Stevenson. Scores of 
volunteers were out in the city and suburbs, 
gathering signatures to petitions urging Mr. 
Stevenson’s nomination. 

Mr. Farley said he was impelled, as a mat- 
ter of honesty and in furtherance of national 
unity, to reject Mr. Stevenson’s thesis that 
the administration had furnished Premier 
Khrushchev with the “sledge hammer and 
crowbar” to wreck the summit conference. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “it occurs to 
me that Mr. Stevenson is attempting to use 
the incident to ‘sledge hammer and crowbar’ 
another disastrous nomination for himself 
as the Apostle of Appeasement out of the 
Democratic Party.” 

Meanwhile, the Republican National Com- 
mittee criticized the Chicago speech as “reck- 
less” and declared that Mr. Stevenson was 
falling “like a ton of bricks for the Khru- 
shchev line.” 

The statement by Mr. Farley, who often 
voices the views of the conservative wing of 
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the Democratic Party in the State, foreshad- 
owed the possibility of a major division in 
the party on the question of foreign policy 
as a campaign issue. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt endorsed Mr. 
Stevenson’s speech at a news conference 
here Friday. And a substantial group of 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
have framed a series of questions for the 
Republicans on the U-2 plane incident and 
other developments on the eve of the Paris 
summit meeting. 


UNWARRANTED ATTACK 


Mr. Farley, terming Mr. Stevenson’s speech 
an “unwarranted attack” on the President’s 
conduct of the summit negotiations, said 
Mr. Stevenson did not represent the thinking 
of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Farley said that for Mr. Stevenson to 
say that the President had provided the tools 
to wreck the conference “indicates to me 
that Mr. Stevenson continues to be as mis- 
informed on the facts as he is infatuated 
with his own writing style.” 

“It is my experience,” the former party 
leader said, “that adroit phrasemaking does 
not necessarily indicate sound policymaking, 
a view which I find fortified by the rejection 
of Mr. Stevenson on two occasions by the 
American electorate.” 

Mr. Stevenson was particularly out of his 
field, Mr. Farley said, in criticizing the Pres- 
ident’s calling of a military alert on the eve 
of the Paris meeting. Recalling that the 
attack on Pearl Harbor had occurred imme- 
diately after negotiations with the Japanese 
mission had broken off in Washington, he 
said: 

“I feel that the most felicitous use of the 
language, even Mr. Stevenson’s, would be 
totally inadequate to explain away the enor- 
mity of a magnified Pearl Harbor, in the 
event of a surprise Soviet attack. If Mr. 
Stevenson is suggesting that the Com- 
mander in Chief should refer all measures 
of defense to Mr. Stevenson before issuing 
orders to adequately protect the country, the 
idea is both impractical and unconstitu- 
tional.” 

CHINA SUGGESTION NOTED 


Mr. Farley’s reference to Mr. Stevenson as 
an “apostle of appeasement” was based in 
part on the suggestion last September by 
Mr. Stevenson that the United States should 
cease leading the “anti-admission” lobby 
against Communist China at the United 
Nations. 

“It is part of Mr. Stevenson’s appealing, 
if adolescent, naivete in international af- 
fairs,’ the statement continued, “that it ap- 
pears not to occur to him that the admis- 
sion of Red China by the United Nations 
would establish another Red spy nest in New 
York City under full diplomatic protection.” 

Mr. Farley said that during his recent 
travels in the Far East, heads of government 
had insisted to him that the slightest waver- 
ing in the country’s policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of Communist China “would result in 
a worldwide diplomatic disaster for the 
cause of freedom, not second to an igno- 
minious surrender of Berlin.” 

Mr. Stevenson has given the National 
Convention every reason to select a spokes- 
man “who speaks for it in fact,” Mr. Far- 
ley said, continuing: 

“I can think of no more effective way of 
doing so than by a unanimous resolution of 
condemnation and repudiation of his absurd 
speech in Chicago as representing the views 
of the Democratic Party. As a former Na- 
tional Chairman and as one who has been 
proud to be a Democrat for over 50 years. 
I shall call upon all Democrats to keep the 
symbol of our party the Democratic mule 
and not Mr. Stevenson’s umbrella.” 

Mr. Stevenson, who left Chicago for New 
York late yesterday afternoon could not be 
reached for comment. 
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[From the Washington Star, May 21, 1960] 
Wovutp Aptar Have BANNED THE U-2? 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Adlai Stevenson’s blast at President Eisen- 
hower and the administration’s handling of 
the U-2 intelligence flights over Russia 
raises some interesting questions—while at 
the same time thrusting an issue into the 
political campaign, with Mr. Stevenson as its 
first and perhaps principal spokesman. 

Among the questions raised by the titular 
leader of the Democratic Party, who has been 
called a willing candidate for a third presi- 
dential nomination—if he can be drafted— 
is the following: Would Mr. Stevenson, had 
he been President during the last 4 years, 
have banned U-2 intelligence flights over 
Russian territory? These flights have been 
called by men intimately connected with the 
security of the United States and the free 
world not only essential but of great value. 

Second: Is Mr. Stevenson in any way deny- 
ing that we should seek information regard- 
ing the intentions and the strength of a 
potential enemy—particularly during a pe- 
riod of constant sabre rattling and threats 
of destruction of the United States by Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey and other leading Rus- 
sian Communists? 

This is a subject which Mr. Stevenson has 
not thoroughly discussed in his comments so 
far. But it is one that, should he be nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party, he will be 
asked many times, and will have to answer. 
It is obvious he cannot have it both ways. 
Mr. Khrushchev in his recent widely publi- 
cized press conference in Paris, when he tor- 
pedoed the summit conference, said in an- 
swer to a question that he had known for 
some time of the U-2 flights over Russia; 
that he knew all about them at the time he 
visited the United States and President 
Eisenhower at Camp David. If he did, his 
restraint—he did not mention these flights 
to President Eisenhower in their intimate 
conversations—was in remarkable contrast 
to his outbursts in Moscow on May Day and 
in Paris. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PRESIDENT 


Had Mr. Stevenson been President he 
would have been told by the country’s de- 
fenders in all probability that it was of vital 
importance to rise above the Iron Curtain 
and obtain as much information as possible 
regarding Russia’s military strength and her 
intentions, so that this country could be 
alerted before a surprise attack. Presumably 
Mr. Stevenson would have agreed to this 
form of espionage. He would have known, 
as did President Eisenhower, the need for 
our security in the face of the constant 
threat of Soviet attack. He would have 
known, too, of the wideflung espionage car- 
ried on—and with much success—by the 
Soviet, both in this country and in the rest 
of the world. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Stevenson has under- 
taken to thrust this whole subject of intelli- 
gence work for national security into the 
political campaign. Another question rises: 
Have Mr. Stevenson’s charges against the 
President and his handling of the use of 
these intelligence flights tended to create a 
picture in Russian minds and in the minds of 
our allies of a divided America? The titular 
leader of the Democratic Party was careful 
in his Chicago speech to denounce the de- 
mands of Mr. Khrushchev for an apology 
from President Eisenhower because of the 
U-2 flights and for the punishment of those 
responsible for launching them. He was 
careful to say that this is no time for Amer- 
ica to be divided. But what he said, taken 
as a whole, may well be interpreted as show- 
ing a serious division among the people of 
America. It may be interpreted as a back- 
handed apology. 

Certainly, Mr. Stevenson seems to have in- 
dicated that the country must get rid of 
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the Republicans and Mr. Eisenhower and all 
his works if the United States is to be able 
in the future to negotiate with Soviet Russia 
and the Communist world. This, in a meas- 
ure, is exactly what Mr. Khrushchev de- 
clared in Paris. If Mr. Stevenson intended 
to exhibit himself as a better negotiator for 
a peaceful world, he has not given an im- 
pression that he would be a stronger one. 


SPEECH POLITICAL 


Mr. Stevenson in Chicago was addressing a 
Democratic political rally, a Cook County 
fund raising dinner. His speech was a po- 
litical speech and so intended. The issue of 
the U-2 flights, their handling, and all other 
implications, so far as Mr. Stevenson is con- 
cerned, are firmly in the campaign. It may 
be that other Democratic leaders will follow a 
similar course. The question naturally 
arises: Will this issue gain votes for the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President— whether Mr. 
Stevenson, Senator KENNEDY or another? 
Will Mr. Stevenson picture the President as 
@ wrecker of the Paris Summit Conference— 
or won’t he? It would be a difficult task to 
put that across in the minds of Americans, 
in view of Mr. Khrushchev’s exhibition at 
Paris. In his Chicago speech, Mr. Stevenson 
called Mr. Khrushchev the wrecker of the 
conference. But he said Mr. Eisenhower had 
Placed the crowbar in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
hands by ineptness, by contradictory state- 
ments emanating from this Government. 
This raises the question: Would Mr. Steven- 
son, as President, have denied the whole 
business of the U-2 flights, have disclaimed 
any responsibility for them? 

The American people have learned over the 
years that President Eisenhower is devoted 
to peace and the preservation of a peaceful 
world. He, however, has never been an ad- 
vocate of peace at any price. He has insisted 
that the country be prepared and strong and 
informed in order to forestall or prevent 
Communist attack. Now he is charged by 
Mr. Khrushchev with seeking war, with a de- 
sire to prevent a successful summit confer- 
ence. Mr. Stevenson would not have the 
American people believe any such thing. His 
contention is that the President has been 
stupid—more stupid than a Democratic Pres- 
ident would have been. That, however, is 
still to be proved. 

Russians Want To HEAR PEACE MESSAGE 
From IKE 


(Eptror’s Nore.—Probably no living Amer- 
ican has known Russia and the Russians 
over aS many years as Averell Harriman, for- 
mer New York Governor and Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union from 1943 to 1946. He re- 
turned several months ago from a 6-week 
tour of the country during which he had a 
long series of conversations with Nikita 
Khrushchev and leading government offi- 
cials.) 

(By Averell Harriman) 


The success or failure of the summit con- 
ference hangs largely on the decisions of 
one man—Nikita Khrushchev. But even 
Khrushchev, powerful as he is, cannot pre- 
vent President Eisenhower’s visit to the So- 
viet Union from being a tremendous suc- 
cess, and of lasting benefit to our country. 

To the Russian people, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is not just a President of the United 
States. He is the supreme commander of 
the allied forces who with the Soviet armies 
fought to victory over the ruthless Nazi 
invaders. During the war his reputation 
was built up by the Soviet Government, 
through the press and other ways, as a great 
ally and friend of the Soviet Union. In July 
1945, Stalin invited him to visit Moscow, and 
he was given a hero’s welcome. 

He stayed with me at the Embassy, and I 
vividly recall his reception by the people, 
particularly at the Dynamo football game. 
The 80,000 spectators who jammed the stands 
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raised the sky with their applause when he 

and Marshal Zhukov stood up to take a 

bow, with their arms around each other’s 

shoulders. 

Then we were invited to review the youth 
parade in Red Square. The participants, 
100,000 strong, from all over the Soviet Un- 
ion, saw him standing with Stalin and Zhu- 
kov on top of Lenin’s tomb. 

Last year, when I visited the Soviet Union, 
wherever I went—Moscow, or central Asia, 
or the wilds of Siberia—people talked to me 
about peace, expressed their fear of war, 
and asked why we planned to attack them. 

It is hard for us Americans to believe that 
the Russian people think the threat of war 
comes from us. But the propaganda has 
been constantly dinned into them that our 
Government is controlled by a small indus- 
trial clique, and this clique wants war for 
profit. 

When President Eisenhower gives his mes- 
sage of peace and friendship, it will reach 
the hearts of tens of millions of Russians. 

Peace with the United States is the mes- 
sage the Russian people want to hear, and 
President Eisenhower is the one living man 
who can give it convincingly. 

DECLARATION OF CONFIDENCE AND SUPPORT BY 
WESTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, SEATTLE, 
WasuH., May 18, 1960 
Resolved, That the Governors of the West- 

ern Conference declare their strong and 
wholehearted support of the President of 
the United States in his dignified and un- 
yielding response to the ignoble and out- 
rageous demands of Chairman Khrushchev. 
We express our hope that the obstacles 
placed by Mr. Khrushchev in the path of 
discussion of grave international issues at 
the summit can be overcome by the leaders 
of the free world in furtherance of our deep 
desire to build a world where all peoples can 
live in freedom and justice, peace and dig- 
nity; unmolested and unafraid. 

Gov. Grant Sawyer, of Nevada; Gov. 
William F. Quinn, of Hawaii; Gov. Al- 
bert D. Rosellini, of Washington; Gov. 
Mark O. Hatfield, of Oregon; Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, of California; Gov. 
George Dewey Clyde, of Utah; Gov. 
John Burroughs, of New Mexico; Gov. 
J. J. Hickey, of Wyoming; Gov. William 
A. Egan, of Alaska; Gov. J. Hugo Aron- 
son, of Montana; Gov. Robert E. 
Smylie, of Idaho; Gov. Stephen L. R. 
McNichols, of Colorado. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
listened with interest to what the dis- 
tinguished minority leader had to say 
about a speech by the two-time candi- 
date of the Democratic Party, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, which speech was given in 
Cook County, I believe, last Thursday. 
Evidently the minority leader thinks 
that a man high in party councils should 
remain quiet when, in all good con- 
science, he perhaps feels a deepening 
disquiet. 

It appears to me that so far as 4he 
Democratic leadership is concerned 
there will be an inquiry, which I under- 
stand, from reading the press reports 
today, has the tacit support of the 
minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One of our distin- 
guished correspondents grabbed me this 
morning as I was coming into the 
Capitol and began to ask about a pos- 
sible investigation. I think I qualified 
my remark by saying, “If there is going 
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to be an investigation,” that probably 
the Foreign Relations Committee might 
undertake it. 

I begin to have some doubts about the 
merit of an investigation, when we are 
dealing with such a sensitive matter as 
the whole intelligence system of this 
country. Once that door is opened, I 
doubt whether it will be closed again. 
Then who shall say what will be the 
repercussions? 

So my statement was a qualified 
statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I accept the Sen- 
ator’s statement, and of course I believe 
it. I was simply referring to a ticker 
tape report which indicated that if an 
inquiry were to be held the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was the place to hold it. 

It happens that after every interna- 
tional conference of any significance the 
Secretary of State and other interested 
individuals almost always appear before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
gives the committee a report. Although 
my knowledge comes from press reports, 
I understand from that source that 
there may be a suggestion tomorrow, 
when the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions meets, that it conduct not an in- 
vestigation but instead an inquiry, to 
furnish an opportunity for many inter- 
ested Senators to raise questions which 
have been bothering them. 

Speaking about questions, I dare say 
there is not a Member of this body on 
either side of the aisle who does not have 
at least one question which he would 
like to have answered. 

If the inquiry is forthcoming, I wish 
to express the hope, as I have previously 
expressed it, that it will be an inquiry 
based upon the facts, that it will not 
become a political football and will not 
become such a campaign issue that the 
welfare and the unity of the country 
may well be lost in the shuffle. 

I think Mr. Stevenson had the right 
to make the kind of speech he made. 
I do not think that speech is going to 
disrupt national unity. I would invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that we still live in a free country and 
that we still have the right to express our 
opinions as we see fit. As a responsible 
Official of the Democratic Party I can 
find no fault with Mr. Stevenson for 
making his honest views known in a 
speech in Cook County. 

The minority leader has mentioned 
the fact that a story, so called, came out 
during the course of the summit con- 
ference, or prior thereto, in which Mr. 
Stevenson said something about the fact 
that he hoped the nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations would continue. Well, I hope 
they will continue, also, because I think 
what happens at Geneva in regard to 
the ban on nuclear testing is going to 
have a great effect not only upon this 
country, but also upon mankind as a 
whole. 

The minority leader said that Mr. 
Stevenson advocated a reduction in 
U.S. forces in Berlin from 11,000 to 
7,000. I do not desire to be picayunish, 
I assure the Senator, but it is my under- 
Standing that the forces of the three 
Western Allied Powers in Berlin are 
comprised roughly of 11,000 men, and 
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the American forces comprise something 
on the order of 4,000 to 5,000 of the 
total. 

The third thing with which the story 
seems to find fault, on the part of Mr. 
Stevenson, is the fact that he advocate 
consideration of the Rapacki plan, by 
means of which there might be created a 
neutralized zone in middle Europe. 
Others of us have advocated that, also. 
I have advocated consideration of the 
Rapacki plan, the Eden plan, and the 
Gaitskill plan, with the proviso that 
there be a quid pro quo in return before 
anything definite is done along these 
line. I see nothing wrong with that. 

I can understand the opposition of the 
Republican Party to what Mr. Steven- 
son has said, because, frankly speaking, 
I think the Republicans look upon him 
as a possible presidential candidate. 
He may be. He may not be. This is one 
way of anticipating something in ad- 
vance. 

However, I find it extremely difficult to 
understand why Democrats should go 
out of their way to find fault with Mr. 
Stevenson for expressing his honest 
opinions. Some of them, in effect, want 
to “read him out” of the party. He will 
not be “read out” of the party, because 
he has made many contributions to our 
country in the past, and I anticipate 
he will make many more in the future. 

Some people say, “Well, Mr. Steven- 
son is going to be our next Secretary of 
State.” He may well be. I have heard 
the names of Mr. CHESTER BOWLES and 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] mentioned in that respect, 
also. That is a matter which will be 
determined by the next President, if he 
is a Democrat. If he is not a Democrat, 
we may rest assured that none of these 
three will be appointed. If the next 
President is a Republican, of course he 
will have to make his own decisions. 

The reference to the 6 to 8 months, 
laid down by Mr. Khrushchev in the 
hope that a new administration will 
come into power, carried the implica- 
tion by the distinguished minority leader 
that if the new President happened to be 
a Democrat, and most specifically if he 
happened to be Mr. Stevenson, things 
were going to be easier, that we were 
going to be “softer.” Well, I do not 
think we are the ones who have been 
“soft” on communism, to revive an old 
Republican phrase. We did not invite 
Mr. Khrushchev to America. Mr. 
Khrushchev never invited a Democratic 
Presidential candidate to visit him in the 
Kremlin. 

I do not know what Senators mean 
when they say that, because of the 
statement made by Mr. Khrushchev that 
6 or 8 months would be time enough to 
hold another conference, if a Democrat 
is to go to such a conference it would in- 
dicate a sign of softness. It is hard for 
me to follow that reasoning. 

I would advise my Republican col- 
leagues, if I may, not to look too far 
ahead and not to arrive at too many as- 
sumptions too early. 

I think we ought to find out something 
about the crowbar and something about 
the sledge hammer, and the place to find 
out about these articles and the place 
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to raise these questions is in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

We have the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to look into matters affecting the 
foreign policy of the United States; and 
what has been affected is the foreign 
policy of the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have never heard of a statement 
attributed to another outstanding presi- 
dential candidate, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] to the ef- 
fect that he advocated apologizing to Mr. 
Khrushchev. I do not know of any 
Democrat who has ever at any time ad- 
vocated apologizing, publicly or other- 
wise, to Mr. Khrushchev. The Senator 
from Massachusetts will return to the 
Senate shortly, and I am sure he will 
take care of himself in that respect. 

In respect to the interview, it is my 
understanding that Mr. Stevenson 
stated, as soon as the news of this in- 
terview broke, that he had had nothing 
to do with it, and that he did not give 
an interview of that nature, but I cannot 
vouch for that, because I am calling on 
memory, and going back to the public 
print. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish that the 
Republicans would let us take care of 
our business and that they would take 
care of their own business, but let us to- 
gether take care of the Nation’s business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I try 
always to be careful about documenta- 
tion. Everything I have said this morn- 
ing has a documentary article to support 
the statement. The interview in Paris 
was pretty lengthy. It was a translation 
of an article by special correspondent 
Robert Boulay. The heading is “I 
Passed the Afternoon With the Possible 
Successor to Mr. Eisenhower—Adlai 
Stevenson Told Me, “The Americans Must 
Quit Berlin and Europe if They Wish To 
Achieve Atomic Peace.’” That is the 
headline. It has a Chicago dateline, and 
after the introductory portion the inter- 
view was on a question and answer basis. 
It is all here. It was done at Adlai Stev- 
enson’s home at Libertyville, il. It must 
have appeared in the Paris newspapers 
because there is no more reputable 
foreign correspondent than Bill Stone- 
man on the Chicago Daily News foreign 
staff. He commented onit. David Law- 
rence also commented onit. Ishall leave 
the entire question and answer state- 
ment to speak for itself as to precisely 
what Governor Stevenson said. 

Then, of course, there is the factor of 
timing. The article hit the papers on 
the day Khrushchev got to Paris, and he 
had to read it, because he gave himself 
away in East Berlin when he mentioned 
that Adenauer had been our Secretary 
of State for 7 years, and that is pre- 
cisely what Adlai Stevenson said to 
Robert Boulay at Libertyville, Ill. It 
would be amazing indeed to have words 
flowing out of two different mouths 
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3,500 miles apart, each individual being 
insensible of what the other said. 

I have only one further comment to 
make, because I do not want to preempt 
the floor. My distinguished friend 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] said we 
had invited Mr. Khrushchev here. That 
is correct. We had invited Mr. Koslov. 
We had invited Mr. Mikoyan. We got 
them on the “home diamond.” But I 
can remember another period in the his- 
tory of this country when the President 
of the United States went to Yalta and 
when he went to Teheran, to their orbit, 
rather than have them here, and so it 
was much better to have them on the 
“home diamond.” But all the articles 
are there and all the quotes are there; 
they must speak for themselves, includ- 
ing the estimate of the whole matter 
uttered by a very distinguished Demo- 
crat, James A. Farley, of New York. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
I understand, what the distinguished 
minority leader has just said is that 
Mr. William Stoneman, a very reputable 
journalist, did write a story on this 
matter, but is my understanding correct 
that he got the story from a story car- 
ried in a Paris newspaper? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. He saw it 
in the Paris newspaper, and sent a dis- 
patch to the Chicago Daily News. That 
was the only reference I saw to it until 
these other developments arose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I ask one 
question: Did Adlai Stevenson deny the 
interview? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not heard him 
deny it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did the Senator 
read it? I read a report that he de- 
nied it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would be amazing 
indeed if a correspondent for a French 
newspaper could journey all the way to 
Libertyville, Ill., in the northern sec- 
tion of the State, and say he was there 
with other correspondents, and then to 
reduce to question-and-answer form, 
with interpolated comments, this kind 
of statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
while I was in the Middle West, I read 
a report in the press that Mr. Steven- 
son denied having given the interview 
in the way it was presented by the 
French journalist. He said that the 
French journalist’s English was wrong, 
that he again wanted to deny the as- 
sertions made in the story by the French 
writer. I do not have that denial here 
at this time, but I ask for unanimous 
consent that Mr. Stevenson’s statement 
in the press as I read it be inserted at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ADLAI E. STEVENSON ISSUED 
TO Press May 18 


My recollection is that the young man was 
brought to my home by friends. 


I never 
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give exclusive interviews without request. 
And he would not have received one had 
he asked in such circumstances. 

As I recall, he wanted to discuss all of 
the problems of Europe; and evidently con- 
fused discussion with opinion. 

What he reports me as saying have, of 
course, never been my views and are not 
my views today. 

The most charitable explanation of such 
irresponsibility, presumption, and discourtesy 
is that his English was poor and my French 
no better. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 
Before I do so, I wish to say I am very 
happy to see so many Republicans in 
the Chamber at this very early hour, and 
also so many Democrats. But I was 
caught cold, and I believe we were all 
caught cold, by what the distinguished 
minority leader said this morning, so if 
I can find some documentation, I shall 
try to get it later and put it in the REc- 
ORD, because I know the Senator from 
Illinois would be delighted to have it 
there. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed I would. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I was glad 
to hear the Senator speak on the sub- 
ject of an inquiry by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. What concerns 
me very much about such an inquiry is 
the question whether it would be held in 
executive session by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I Say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that I did not 
make a request for an inquiry, though 
I have stated on this floor that at the 
proper time the questions should be 
asked, and in the course of that earlier 
statement I stated as my belief that any 
queries of this kind ought to be held in 
private, that they should not become 
the subject of political controversy. I 
am very happy to read in this morning’s 
paper that a Member of the Senate on 
the other side of the aisle, the distin- 
guished Senator from the State of New 
York [Mr. Javits], indicated that he 
thought it would be worth while to have 
an inquiry at this time, one conducted 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, let me ob- 
serve, in conclusion, that I am very glad 
to hear the acting majority leader speak 
of this matter in this way. I assume 
that such an inquiry would have his 
support, and that any inquiry into the 
entire business of the U-2 incident and 
subsequent developments would be in 
executive session and of a private na- 
ture. I express the very urgent hope 
that that will be the case, because, as 
the acting majority leader himself said 
a few moments ago, we are dealing with 
a very sensitive subject, a very sensitive 
situation, in which not only our own 
security, but the security of the whole 
free world and that of our allies, is 
involved. Whatever the temptation 
may be, I do not believe that this sub- 
ject should become a political football. 
I believe that if Senators or other politi- 
cal leaders have something to say on 
their own responsibility, they have, as 
the acting majority leader pointed out, 
the right to say it if they wish to take 
the consequences. But because of the 
overall seriousness of the whole situa- 
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tion and the sensitiveness of it, I be- 
lieve that Members of the Senate, who 
are all responsible men, should not en- 
gage in a public inquiry into this sub- 
ject which might imperil our position, 
because we are not in a position to af- 
ford that kind of a wild goose chase, so 
to speak. I compliment the acting ma- 
jority leader for the position he has 
taken upon that issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to have any misunderstand- 
ing about my position. I express the 
hope that we will act responsibly. I 
have expressed the hope, and I again 
express it, that this matter may be kept 
as far out of politics as possible, because 
if we do not know by now the precarious 
and delicate situation we are in, we will 
never know it. I hope no one has the 
idea that the “summit that never was” 
turned out to be a victory for us. If 
so, let him disabuse his mind completely. 
It was anything but a victory. We had 
better recognize that fact and remember 
that in this day and age in which we 
live, if things go too far, there is going 
to be no differentiation between a Demo- 
crat and a Republican. So I hope that 
we will act together in the interest of 
our country, not in the interest of a par- 
ticular political party. I now yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding tome. I havea 
brief statement to make in connection 
with the proposed investigation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me first? 


Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from 
Montana has yielded to me. I have the 
floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought the Senator 
had yielded to me to make a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have yielded to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it has 
been most revealing to observe the in- 
creasing number of politicians who have 
been eager to cry “Me too” about the 
U-2. In their eagerness to gain a few 
headlines and perhaps votes, they have 
muddled and muddied the events of the 
last few weeks so that the U-2, the sum- 
mit, the events prior, during, and after 
have all been thrown together into an in- 
credibly tangled mass. Now the cry has 
gone up for investigation by a committee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, no matter how sincere 
and impartial the gentlemen of any such 
committee might be, their actions and 
their words will be turned into political 
ammunition for the coming election. It 
might even be that some of these gentle- 
men are well aware of this at the present 
time and that their interest in an in- 
vestigation is not so impartial. Indeed, 
the Democratic advisory council has 
cleared summitry as an issue in a state- 
ment made public today. 

That statement is filled with the most 
intemperate and ill-considered remarks. 
For example, “The foreign policy of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration is 4 
shambles.” Or “It has become obviqus 
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that the operations of the Government 
of the United States in its most impor- 
tant areas are chaotic.” Or “During the 
first 2 weeks of May 1960 the foreign pol- 
icy of the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion collapsed.”’ Perhaps it is not neces- 
sary to point out the obvious, but it is a 
fact that the party of the majority of the 
proposed investigating committee and of 
the advisory council I “ave just been 
quoting are one and the same. Can one 
operate without being influenced by the 
other? I think not. 

As the cry for investigation of the 
U-2, of the summit, of the CIA, of every 
person and agency connected with our 
foreign policy goes up, I would like to 
raise this question: Does the legislative 
branch have the authority to investigate 
the Executive? I think not. Foreign 
policy is the responsibility of the execu- 
tive branch. The State Department, the 
CIA, and al. the other agencies of our 
foreign poiicy division are responsible 
to the President and to the President 
alone. 

If the Democratic advisory council and 
the majority of this Senate are dissatis- 
fied with what has happened in the last 
few weeks and want to do something 
about them other than engage in a de- 
bate, I believe they have two paths open 
to them. 

One, they may impeach the President 
for giving a sledge hammer and a 
crowbar to Mr. Khrushchev with which 
that most sincere and peace-loving in- 
dividual wrecked the summit conference. 
If they believe that the President has 
been derelict in his duties as the Chief 
Executive and as the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, let them start 
impeachment proceedings against him, 
or let them stop their ridiculous talk 
about investigating the President. 

There is a second path open to the 
experts in hindsightmanship, those who 
are now howling and wringing their 
hands about what happened in Paris. 
They may work to convince the Ameri- 
can people to vote against the present 
administration. ‘Those are the two al- 
ternatives and the only alternatives. 

Mr. President, I am not suggesting that 
we should not have debate on this issue. 
I believe that there should be long, seri- 
ous, and dignified discussion of the U-2 
and the summit. But a full and open 
committee investigation of these issues 
with television, radio, and newspapers 
blowing it up to the best of their con- 
Siderable ability and skill would provide 
nothing but the most grotesque and 
meaningless Roman circus. 

Criticism does not weaken a country, 
Mr. President, but selfish vindictive ex- 
ploitation always does. 

Mr. President, I would be the very last 
Member of this body to argue that we 
did not make some errors in the handling 
of the U-2 incident. But it would be 
well in the present atmosphere to re- 
member that there are positive sides to 
this issue. 

One, the U-2 proved that the United 
States is able to engage in the most diffi- 
cult and demanding espionage for as 
long a period of time as 4 years without 
being publicly discovered. Two, the U-2 
Penetration to a distance of 1,300 miles 
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into the heartland of Russia proves the 
ineptness and inability of Soviet air de- 
fenses. No wonder Mr. Khrushchev lost 
his temper and his control in Paris—he 
was revealed as the leader of a nation 
unable to defend itself against unarmed 
reconnaissance nonjet airplanes. 

Mr. President, let me make myself 
absolutely clear. I am not against dis- 
cussion and debate of the U-2. But, I 
am against investigation because I be- 
lieve it to be unconstitutional and be- 
cause its proceedings and consequences 
would end in a severe schism of the 
American people when we must all stand 
united. 

If there are those who believe the 
events of the past few weeks to have been 
wrong, let them use the constitutional 
and electoral means at hand to set right 
such wrongs. But let them not raise a 
political banner and ask Americans sin- 
cerely concerned about the future of this 
country and the free world to follow 
them. 

These are not easy times, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Times of crisis never are. It is 
my sincere hope that the critics of the 
administration will not attempt to follow 
the easy way and blacken every issue and 
every action of the last several weeks 
with mud. Cries of blunder will not lead 
us to victory in the fight against com- 
munism, Mr. President, but into con- 
fusion and mistrust of each other. Let us 
fight together—not against each other. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, I should like to say that I am 
delighted that the Senator from Mary- 
land recognizes that criticism has a valid 
part under our system of government. 
Speaking only for myself, I would say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
wish to see a propaganda field day made 
of such a delicate situation. I now yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in order 
to throw a little light on whether or not 
Mr. Stevenson did or did not give the 
interview, it should be noted that an ar- 
ticle appeared in the Paris Press-L’In- 
transigeant of Sunday-Monday May 15— 
16, 1960. Mr. David Lawrence, in his 
article published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of May 23, states: 

Mr. Stevenson last Tuesday denied ever 
having given any interview at all to any 
Paris newspaper. But he issued a statement 
to the Chicago Daily News the next day ad- 
mitting that he had talked with Robert 
Boulay but calling the published interview 
incorrect. 

He said it did not represent his views and 
that the most charitable explanation of 
such irresponsibility, presumption, and dis- 
courtesy is that his English was poor and 
my French was no better. 


Others, however, have noted, as ap- 
pears in Mr. Stoneman’s article, that: 

In Paris, however, Americans who know 
Mr. Boulay say he writes and talks English 
very well and is a reliable reporter. 


This interview has, in my mind, the 
Stevensonian touch, to which has been 
added, I should say, and as Mr. James 
Farley has referred to it, the Stevenson- 
ian umbrella instead of the Democratic 
mule, 

Mr. Stevenson joined Senator KEn- 
NEDY in the role of hindsight heroes; 
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and if there is any question as to 
whether Mr. Stevenson gave this inter- 
view to Mr. Robert Boulay, I suggest 
that the appropriate committee of the 
Senate, either in executive session or in 
open session, request Mr. Boulay to ap- 
pear in this country and request Gov- 
ernor Stevenson to appear, and let us 
have noted whether or not Governor 
Stevenson advocated the withdrawal of 
American forces from Europe, as he 
puts it, at some time in the future; an 
immediate reduction of forces in Ger- 
many; and concessions to Khrushchev 
all along the line; together with the 
statement that there would be impor- 
tant changes in American foreign policy 
next year; and the statement that “the 
real American Secretary of State has 
been German Chancellor Adenauer.” 

I might also add, in connection with 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
as reported in the Portland Oregonian, 
that the Senator himself said: 

Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. I 
think that might have been possible to do. 


Then the quotation goes on to other 
matters. The report in the Oregonian 
is that: 

Later KENNEDY modified the word ‘“‘apolo- 
gize,” and said the President might “express 
regret.” 


It is my hope that neither the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts nor 
that other candidate for the Presidency, 
Governor Stevenson, will—either one of 
them—brand himself as a “turnquote.” 
It is my hope that they will relieve them- 
selves of the curse of suspicion of ap- 
peasement, and it is my hope that the 
unity, which started out so well in sup- 
port of the President and in support of 
the administration, may somehow be 
found again. 

But as Mr. Farley has so well said, he 
has no part in the appeasement process 
as exemplified by the unfortunate state- 
ment of Governor Stevenson. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
may say, in reply to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that I think he is doing 
a disservice to the country when he puts 
words in the mouths of Stevenson and 
KENNEDY which were never uttered. The 
idea of calling those men appeasers. 
What does he mean, “appeasers’”? Both 
of them served their country in times of 
emergency. Stevenson was an appren- 
tice seaman in the First World War; 
JacK KENNEDY was a PT-boat com- 
mander in the Second World War. Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania call 
those men appeasers? What kind of tac- 
tic is this? I thought we were trying to 
keep this matter out of the field of poli- 
tics. Why does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania pick on those men? Why put 
those titles and those names upon them? 
They are not appeasers, and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania knows it. They 
are good, decent, honest, upright Amer- 
icans, and should be so considered by 
everyone. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Montana will yield, I did not ascribe to 
them the word “appeasers.”’ I said they 
had an opportunity to divest themselves 
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of reference to appeasement, as exem- 
plified by the statement of Mr. Farley. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The implication is 
clear, and the term “curse of suspicion” 
was used. 

Mr. SCOTT. If they are appeasers, let 
the record speak for itself. If they are 
not appeasers, let that record speak for 
itself. But above everything else, let us 
find out whether Governor Stevenson 
made the statement he is reported to 
have made; and let us find out whether 
Senator Kennepy made the statement 
reported and attributed to him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
think the remarks which have been made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] with respect to the character and 
the patriotism of Governor Stevenson 
and Senator KENNEDY are most unfor- 
tunate. I am consoled by the source 
from which they came. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that if we shoot off any more fire- 
works around here, we will not have any 
left for the Fourth of July. Our job now 
is to make certain that we will have the 
Fourth of July from now on, and that 
we have the right to celebrate it. It may 
be all right to shoot off fireworks, but I 
think we are shooting them off too close 
to the gas works to be helpful. 

Like others, I have no doubt that Mr. 
Stevenson might have spoken rather in- 
discreetly in his speeches. He appears to 
be one of the ever-hopeful variety, so 
perhaps we should accept his remarks 
in that sort of hopeful atmosphere. 

I, myself, do not regard Mr. Stevenson 
as being representative of more than one 
section of the Democratic Party. I think 
Mr. Farley represents another viewpoint 
within that party. Perhaps the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] may repre- 
sent an element greater than the others 
put together. At least, that is what has 
been said. Whatever position they have 
to take, they probably have the right to 
take it. 

However, in view of all the verbal 
fireworks which have taken place, both 
on the Senate floor and around the Na- 
tion, during the last few days, it appears 
to me that we have gone too far not to 
have a discreet, judicious, and careful 
inquiry into the events of the last 2 or 3 
weeks, in the hope that we may fill in 
two or three gaps in our information. I 
do not see how this type of inquiry can 
hurt anyone. I should think it might 
prove helpful in the long run. I intend 
to be present, if that inquiry is made 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which is the place where it 
should be made, to see that there is no 
unfairness during the proceedings. 

If we undertake to suppress an inquiry 
now, it will look to the world as if we 
really had something to cover up. I do 
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not think anyone wants to do that. I 
do not think we have anything to cover 


up. 

I think Mr. Khrushchev got himself on 
one wonderfully hot spot, and he had to 
have time—6 or 8 months, or, heaven 
knows, probably more than that—before 
he could get off the hot spot, and get 
out from under the various pressures 
which have been bearing down on him, 
and which made him scuttle the confer- 
ence. I do not say he did not want to 
scuttle it anyway, but certainly he came 
to the conference intending to scuttle 
it, one way or another. 

It has been said by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], though I do 
not think it was said exactly in that way, 
that an ICBM certainly cannot tell the 
difference between a Democrat and a Re- 
publican. Even the IBM has not got- 
ten to the point where it can do that yet, 
simply by having a person walk past a 
machine. Certainly an ICBM—an inter- 
continental ballistic missile—could not 
tell any difference between us, should the 
point be reached where any enemy might 
see fit to use it against us. 

We have a common job now. It is to 
assure the security of the United States, 
and to make every endeavor we can to 
lessen international tensions, and to 
lessen the risk of international conflict, 
which would be so terrible to contem- 
plate that we should not be thinking of 
getting even with each other. We ought 
to be getting together, to make certain 
that the United States will not face any 
cataclysm in the future. I do not think 
we will have to face one, but I think it is 
important that we work together; that 
we find some other issues for November; 
and not concentrate on something which 
may prove injurious to all of us on the 
international scene. 

I simply want to make certain that we 
have the right to shoot off fireworks on 
Fourth of July, and that we will celebrate 
the Fourth of July for a long, long time 
to come. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to what the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has just now 
stated, I wish to say that, as always, in 
a few words he reaches the heart of the 
matter. I think his statement is one to 
which all of us—Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike—can subscribe. 

I wish to assure the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senate that, so far as I am 
concerned, there are no political impli- 
cations and there is nothing picayunish 
in my attitude. But there is a desire to 
find the answers to some questions. In 
seeking those answers, I hope we try to 
avoid personalities and not raise charges 
or strawmen against persons such as the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEen- 
NEDY], who is not now in the Chamber, to 
defend himself, or against Adlai Steven- 
son, who—like every other American— 
has a right to state his views. After we 
find the answers, if there then are criti- 
cisms, they can be answered. 

I only hope that the next time some- 
thing of this sort occurs, we shall have a 
little prior notice. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tllinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
no prior notice of the Stevenson speech. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was made last 
Thursday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And generally I have 
no prior notice of the statements which 
from day to day are made on the floor 
of the Senate. Therefore, I usually fing 
myself in the same dilemma in which 
the acting majority leader now finds 
himself. 

The other point is that today, with the 
acceleration of events, it becomes diffi- 
cult to document one’s speech. I try to 
document the statements I make; I en- 
deavor to state for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, aS a part of my remarks, the 
sources and every document and every 
report. That was the reason for what 
I said. 

I make this final comment: I am un- 
happy when this matter gets into the 
political field or in the newspaper head- 
lines. The headlines in the newspapers, 
particularly those in the Midwest, were 
printed in very large letters, “Adlai 
Charges Use of Crowbar’’—or something 
to that effect. Obviously, we cannot 
“blink” it, because public opinion begins 
to be manufactured in exactly that way, 
and that is not conducive to unity. 

Last week, when the majority leader 
made such an excellent statement, here 
on the floor, he mentioned the fact that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBrIcutT], the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; Governor Stevenson, the tit- 
ular head of the Democrat Party, and 
twice its candidate for the Presidency; 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; and the majority leader had 
signed a cablegram which was sent to 
the President, in Paris; and I said it was 
a refreshing note, and I was delighted 
to see it. 

But one has to take judicial notice 
when a former candidate for the Presi- 
dency—who, first of all, is watched with 
interest and, second, travels about South 
America, Europe, Asia, and elsewhere, 
and confers with the foreign leaders— 
makes such a statement. How can one 
“blink” it? One has to take account of 
it. I was only taking judicial notice of 
what I have seen; and what I was able 
to put in the Recorp today was by way 
of documentation. Obviously, I am al- 
ways contented to let that speak for 
itself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was not being serious when I said I hoped 
we would receive a little prior notice the 
next time an incident of this sort occurs, 
because I recall that I have asked very 
serious and delicate questions of the 
minority leader, without giving him prior 
notice. I appreciate what the Senator 
from Illinois has said. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not long detain the Senate. 

I regret that I was not in the Chamber 
at the beginning of this debate. I had 
no idea that attacks of this kind would 
be made at this hour on Monday. 

Last week, in response to an inquiry 
in regard to the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee, I stated that it is customary for 
the committee to hold briefings and 
hearings on matters of importance. I 
think that, without exception, following 
every international conference which 
has been held since I have been here, al- 
ways upon their return the Secretary of 
State and others have come before our 
committee, to inform it and, through it, 
the Senate and the Nation. I see noth- 
ing irregular about that. I think it en- 
tirely in order. 

I am a little surprised that Members 
of this body on the other side of the aisle 
would be so aggressive about this par- 
ticular matter. It seems to me some- 
thing must be hurting their conscience, 
and they seem to be counterattacking 
before any attack is made. No one has 
attacked anyone, so far as I know— 
that is to say, no one in this body. Peo- 
ple outside, who have their impressions, 
can say what they like, for ours is a 
free country. 

I do not know enough about all the 
background and the reasons and the 
explanations of the various statements 
made preliminary to the final breakup 
of the conference, to be able to reach any 
final conclusion. That is why I think a 
study and an inquiry by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is in order. 

I propose, tomorrow morning, at the 
regular meeting of our committee, to 
submit this question; and I hope that 
after thorough discussion, the procedure 
the committee will follow will be agreed 
upon. I expect the procedure of the 
inquiry to be agreed upon by the mem- 
bers of the committee of both parties, 
because it is entirely in order, and fol- 
lows the usual precedent, which I be- 
lieve always has been followed in the 
past, when anything of importance in 
the international field has occurred. 

I do not think it promotes the effort 
to keep this matter on a nonpartisan 
plane, to indulge in such acrimonious 
attacks here on the floor of the Senate 
on leading Members of either party— 
and, in this case, on Members of my 
party. I think it is most unfortunate; 
and certainly it is premature, because I 
do not believe any one of us is now able 
to arrive at firm and final conclusions 
in regard to the very tragic event which 
occurred last week, in Paris. 

The only advice I gave to some of my 
friends of the Republican Party was that 
I hoped they would not try to pretend 
that what happened at Paris was a great 
triumph. I said that if that were done, 
necessarily it would call for rebuttal. I 
said I hoped we would soberly approach 
this matter, in a serious endeavor to 
determine, first, what happened; and, 
second, the practices and procedures 
which have grown up in our Govern- 
ment. I do not mean only the practices 
and procedures in the executive branch; 
I think the Congress itself has much to 
learn in this field, and I believe there are 
ways and means by which our pro- 
cedures can be improved. Last year, the 
Foreign Relations Committee suggested 
ways which I think would have been a 
great improvement; and from time to 
time other Senators make similar sug- 
gestions. Certainly I do not believe that 
either the Congress or the Executive has 
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perfected its methods of dealing with 
these very complex matters. 

So I believe that the purpose of the 
proposed inquiry is, in the first place, to 
understand just what has happened; 
and, in the second place, if the circum- 
stances call for it, to make some 
changes, in order to tighten up the ad- 
ministration. 

But I believe the worst thing, from the 
national point of view and from the 
point of view of the welfare of the Na- 
tion, would be to pretend that we have 
experienced a great triumph, and that 
nothing need be said about what hap- 
pened. Everyone knows what happened 
is a great tragedy for the entire world. 
Who is to blame, and so forth, is a sub- 
ject of legitimate inquiry. 

But at the moment I do not wish to 
indulge in a debate attacking Members 
of my party or Members of the other 
party. At this point, I believe that 
would be quite premature. 

However, if, following inquiry, there 
are found to be reasons for criticizing 
the conduct of our policies, then, of 
course, it will be our duty to do so; and 
I do not believe that any plea for unity 
should foreclose any justified criticism 
based upon an inquiry which is held in 
a sober and responsible manner. 

I am confident that the members of 
the administration, including the Secre- 
tary of State, have no objection at all 
to coming before the Foreign Relations 
Committee and giving their explanation 
of what happened. That is appropriate. 
That is what Secretary Dulles did. 
That is what Secretary Acheson always 
did after international meetings. He 
came before our committee and ex- 
plained what happened, his reasons why, 
and his point of view. Then it was up 
to us to draw our own conclusions there- 
from. That is the way I expect to pro- 
ceed now. I think it will be beneficial at 
the proper time to make a report or ob- 
servations or, if conditions warrant it, 
a criticism of the way things have been 
handled. 

In the meantime, I think we ought to 
be careful in what we say, and ought 
not to inflame anyone’s thoughts, and 
make sure we do not lose a sense of ob- 
jectivity in forming our judgment on 
what the facts are after we develop 
them in a proper inquiry. 

I do not propose at this time to pur- 
sue this debate on the substance of the 
speeches or what happened in Paris. 

Mr. SCOTT and Mr. YOUNG of Ohio 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from Ohio. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I say at the outset, I completely 
agree with the statement made today by 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the acting majority 
leader, and I admire very much the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I agree with him. Certainly, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
made a very moderate and very wise 
statement with which all of us can agree. 
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Mr. President, unfortunately for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and also unfortunately 
for the American people, the law of aver- 
ages caught up with our President. His 
good luck over the years seemed to have 
deserted him, and at a time when he 
needed it most. 

Without a doubt, President Eisenhower 
hoped to end his administration in an 
aura of peace and good will. He had 
been the supreme commander of the 
greatest army ever gathered under the 
bending sky of God. He had hoped that 
the high point and final public service in 
his life would be that, as Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States, he would be 
regarded by future historians as a peace- 
maker. He even envisioned himself as 
the father of permanent peace. Instead 
of that, he returned from Paris to Wash- 
ington at a time when the increased ten- 
sion in the cold war between this Nation 
and the Soviet Union has become more 
violent. In fact, he returns at a time 
when that relationship between our two 
nations could not become much worse, 
except by the temporary ending of dip- 
lomatic relations on the part of one or 
both nations. 

He himself did not cause this situa- 
tion. Inept officials in his administra- 
tion created an appearance of saber 
rattling and jingoism that President 
Eisenhower had wished to avoid. 

President Eisenhower, from the time 
of his 1952 campaign for election—that 
“clean as a hound’s tooth” campaign— 
has placed an accent on teamwork on 
the part of all his associates. Morality 
has been glorified, as is entirely proper, 
yet, in an emergency that occurred due 
to the downing of an American recon- 
naissance plane far within the territory 
of the Soviet Union, American people— 
and in fact, peoples the world over— 
were given conflicting and utterly false 
statements by administration officials in 
authority in the United States. 

Leaders of friendly nations were 
startled over the muddleheaded, men- 
tally inert, and inept handling of the 
controversy by administration officials 
over the downing of this plane. 

American prestige throughout the 
world dropped, and no one is to blame 
more than officials of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Doubtless, President Eisenhower him- 
self must share in the responsibility. It 
appears he failed to know personally de- 
tails of the work of our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. It may be that had he 
been an alert, active, strong President, 
he would have been in constant touch 
with the actions and activities of all ad- 
ministrative agencies and in position to 
hold in check any which directly or in- 
directly acted in violation of the law 
and customs of nations. 

Apparently the President had no 
knowledge that our U-2 plane pene- 
trated behind the Iron Curtain in an 
aerial reconnaissance and was approxi- 
mately 1,300 miles within the borders of 
the Soviet Union a few days before the 
last Big Four summit conference meeting 
to be held during his administration. 

What should have been feared, oc- 
curred. This resulted in a propaganda 
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victory for Premier Khrushchev, who in- 
stantly, violently, and wunmercifully 


pushed his advantage to the uttermost. 
Leaders of friendly nations were 
shocked and our Chief Executive was 
humiliated by the tongue lashing from 
Premier Khrushchev brought on by the 
failure of his trusted subordinates. 

It is true President Eisenhower en- 
dured with dignity and restraint a 
vituperative face-to-face tongue lashing 
from the Communist Dictator Khru- 
shcheyv. Personally, I would prefer a 
President who would have lashed back 
instantly and forcefully with some blunt, 
uncensored Texas, Missouri, or Massa- 
chusetts language and plain spoken 
epithets. 

Mr. President, I assert that what 
seems to be the Eisenhower concept of 
the Presidency of the United States, 
frequently by remote control from 
Augusta and Gettysburg, and frequently 
altogether at the discretion of subordi- 
nates, is not sufficient for 1960 and this 
grim period of international anarchy. 

Operating the Presidency on a part- 
time basis and not in the personalized 
manner of Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Harry Truman, removed 
President Eisenhower from key decisions 
and left our allies and our own citizens, 
even President Eisenhower himself, in a 
state of uncertainty about what was 
going on. 

In addition, Secretary of Defense 
Gates calling the alert of the Armed 
Forces for Sunday, May 15, was an ex- 
traordinarily reckless act. Bear in 
mind, Sunday, May 15, was a bitter 
day for us. A mischance had occurred. 
Blunder was compounded upon blun- 
der. The tension of the cold war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and this Nation 
was increased. 

The slogan of peace and prosperity 
was not being uttered in even the softest 
whisper. This was the hour and day 
picked by Secretary of Defense Gates for 
an exercise to parade the armed might 
of this Nation before the world. This, 
added to false statements and deceit and 
the confusion of a right-about-face 
statement, plus a bristling declaration 
that invading the air over the Soviet 
Union was necessary, plus an inference 
that this practice would be continued— 
all of this was just a little too much. 

Then, a little too late, came the state- 
ment backing down on the previous 
statement that aerial spying would be 
continued. This despite the fact that 
the Vice President had publicly re- 
affirmed the policy of continuing aerial 
reconnaissance. 

Mr. President, we can truly say that 
these have not been our proudest hours. 

I thank the Senator from Montana for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Montana at this time con- 
sider yielding the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
have in mind raising a question of per- 
sonal privilege? 

Mr.SCOTT. No,I do not. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Because, if the 
Senator did, I wanted to read rule XIX. 

Mr.SCOTT. If the Senator does that, 
he may force me into raising a point of 
personal privilege. I hope not to be 
pressed into doing so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had understood 
the Senator was going to rise to a point 
of personal privilege, but I understand 
now he is not, and therefore I am de- 
lighted to yield to him. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, am I recognized in my 
own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Chair. I 
had originally planned to raise the point 
of personal privilege, because I wished 
to make it crystal clear that I did not 
at any time, nor have I ever at any time, 
impugned the patriotism of any other 
Member or of any candidate for the 
Presidency, and I do not now impugn the 
patriotism of any Senator, or of Gover- 
nor Stevenson, whose recent unfor- 
tunate remarks have infuriated a good 
part of our Nation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. If I may do so briefly, 
I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. My remarks will 
be very brief. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The statement issued by Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson was issued to the press May 
18, and I shall quote it. 

My recollection is that the young man 
was brought to my home by friends. I never 
give exclusive interviews without request. 
And he would not have received one had 
he asked in such circumstances. 

As I recall, he wanted to discuss all of 
the problems of Europe; and evidently con- 
fused discussion with opinion. 

What he reports me as saying have, of 
course, never been my views and are not my 
views today. 

The most charitable explanation of such 
irresponsibility, presumption and discourtesy 
is that his English was poor and my French 
no better. 


I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri had been on the 
floor—or, if he was on the floor and had 
been paying attention—he would have 
heard me read several times part of that 
statement myself. I added that Mr. 
Boulay, among those who know him, is 
known to speak English very well, and 
therefore is presumed to be able to un- 
derstand English when it is addressed to 
him. 

I further suggested that the way to 
clarify this matter is to have the testi- 
mony of Mr. Boulay and to have the 
testimony of Governor Stevenson to see 
what was really said. 

However, I rose for the purpose of 
saying that I do not impuen the patriot- 
ism of anyone. I regret that the Senator 
from Missouri, who is my very good 
friend, used the phrase with reference 
to myself of “considering the source.” I 
am not a candidate for the Presidency. 
I hope that “considering the source’ has 
no reference to presidential candidacy. 
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I will leave the remark where it has 
been made, since I rose in good faith 
and I am proceeding in good faith to 
make a certain point, which is that 
when I spoke on the floor about a week 
ago I praised the distinguished majority 
leader (Mr. Jonnson of Texas] and the 
distinguished majority whip, the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] for 
their patriotism and for their true show 
of a bipartisan approach to these criti- 
cal circumstances. 

However, after that speech a certain 
speech was made by the former Gover- 
nor of Illinois, and a certain speech was 
made by the distinguished, patriotic, 
and able Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Kennepy]. Those speeches did ap- 
pear in the press. An issue was raised 
by those speeches which had not been 
raised on the floor, and which all of us 
had expressed the hope would not be 
raised. That issue was whether Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should apologize to 
Khrushchev or whether President Eisen- 
hower should seek to reopen the nego- 
tiations with Khrushchev by retreating 
from a previous position. 

A further issue raised again, I will say, 
by my friend the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Younc] a moment ago, was the 
issue of the action of the Secretary of 
Defense in calling an air alert. 

Therefore, these matters become legit- 
imate subjects of discussion on the 
floor of the Senate. 

My answer as to whether the Presi- 
dent should have apologized is that, in 
my opinion, he should not have. My 
answer as to whether the President 
should have appeased Mr. Khrushchev, 
or reopened the negotiations at the ex- 
pense of an expression of apology or 
regret on our part, is that he should not 
have. 

My answer as to the calling of an air 
alert ought to be familiar to all of the 
American people. 

The tragedy at Pearl Harbor occurred 
immediately after the break up of a 
conference with the Japanese leaders. 
Lest another tragedy occur in America, 
the Secretary of Defense, undoubtedly 
with the approval of the President, cer- 
tainly as a matter of policy, upon the 
breakup of this conference, or observ- 
ing that it was about to terminate, in 
any event, put this country on an air 
alert. 

Some have suggested that President 
Eisenhower should have met Khru- 
shchev with his own kind of attack, that 
he should have lashed back, that he 
should have assaulted Khrushchev with 
similar tactics. 

Mr. President, Theodore Roosevelt a 
long time ago advised us to speak softly 
and to carry a big stick. I do not be- 
lieve that President Eisenhower should 
have demeaned himself by adopting the 
method, the manner, the tactics or the 
language of Khrushchev. I believe he 
was correct in speaking with dignity at 
that time, and I believe he was right in 
showing that America had a big stick, 
by reason of the calling of the air alert. 

I hope, if there is to be an investiga- 
tion—if the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions believes such an _ investigation 
should be had—that an investigation 
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will be made of American foreign policy 
as a whole, if the committee wishes to 
do so, and that such an investigation 
will also look into the charges which I 
regard as being unfounded, as being 
politically inspired, as being motivated 
by desires to be either President or Sec- 
retary of State. 

All of these charges—some of which 
would appear to be reckless, unfounded, 
and certainly unduly deferential to the 
leader of the Soviet Government at this 
time—ought also to be included in such 
an investigation. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Russians 
have asked for a hearing at the United 
Nations, charging the United States as an 
aggressor. Surely, the Russian Govern- 
ment should not be given ammunition by 
any responsible American and should 
not have the benefit of being able to argue 
that responsible Americans agree with 
Khrushchev that he ought to have an 
apology. The Russians should not have 
the benefit of this attitude of some peo- 
ple that the Russians were right and we 
were wrong. 

It would be well, if this is to become an 
issue in a political campaign, that we 
have a moratorium on it until after the 
issue raised by the Russians has been 
fully heard in the United Nations, so that 
we do not furnish them with ammunition. 

Mr. President, I am very glad that 
President Eisenhower, no matter what 
any other person may think, did not 
crawl on his belly to a bully. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator rec- 
ommends that there should be a mora- 
torium on this discussion. What puzzles 
me, and what I still do not understand, 
is why the Senator and his colleagues 
chose this particular time to precipitate 
this violent attack upon certain leaders 
of the Democrats. We did not open up 
this matter. What is the logic of the 
Republicans choosing Monday morning, 
immediately before the United Nations 
meeting is to consider these charges, to 
open up this violent partisan attack? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to point out 
to the Senator from Arkansas that these 
remarks should not be considered violent 
attacks. They should be considered as 
rebuttal and reply to the very unfortu- 
nate statements attributed to at least 
two responsible leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party, including the titular head 
of the Democratic Party. 

I seek to express, as I think surely we 
should express, our regret that these 
particular statements have been made, if 
in fact they were made during the past 
week. 

I appreciate the blandness of the com- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, but 
it does not conceal who made the state- 
ments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The statement at- 
tributed to Mr. Stevenson he has very 
clearly denied he made. I think a great 
deal was made of that. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will per- 
mit, Mr. Stevenson has not withdrawn 
the statements which he made on other 
occasions last week within the United 
States in public bodies, which were pub- 
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licly reported. He has merely refused 
to accept the quotations attributed to 
him in the article appearing in a French 
newspaper. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
argue the merit of that point. It seems 
to me rather ill advised to begin an open 
and very strong attack upon the Demo- 
crats before any Member of this body, 
at least of whom I am aware, has tried 
to be critical at all. 

I have not been critical. I conscious- 
ly refrained from making critical com- 
ments on this subject, both when I ar- 
rived at the airport and later this. morn- 
ing in order that there might be a proper 
inquiry. I did not wish to inspire the 
very kind of political attack which has 
taken place today. I was taken aback 
by it. I do not think it makes it easier 
for us to conduct a reasonable, objective, 
and quiet inquiry into what has taken 
place. 

Mr. SCOTT. I say to the Senator 
from Arkansas, for whom I have the 
highest respect, that the Senator is evi- 
dently not aware of the statement issued 
by the Democratic Advisory Council and 
approved by the membership, including 
a number of Senators, or the action 
taken by at least 12 Members of the 
other body, all of which contributed to 
initiating an unfortunate controversy. 

Does the Senator from Missouri wish 
me to yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator was yielding the 
floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and then I shall yield the 
floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I express to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] the hope that he will take a good 
look at his language, because I know he 
did not mean it when he said: 

It is my hope that neither the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
KENNEDY, nor that other candidate for the 
Presidency, Governor Stevenson will—either 
of them—brand themselves as turncoats. 


Mr. SCOTT. “Turnquotes,” is the 
phrase. I shall be glad to examine the 
language. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I wish the Senator 
would, because it comes close to violating 
therule. The transcript reads: 

So it is my hope that they will relieve 
themselves of the curse of suspicion of ap- 
peasement. 


I wondered if the Senator intended 
that language. 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico, 
and if my language appears at any point 
to be intemperate, I shall be glad to re- 
vise it in accordance with my own better 
judgment, if it seems necessary. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator will 
withdraw his remarks with respect to 
Adlai Stevenson and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I will be 
glad to withdraw mine. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I must decline the offer 
of my friend from Missouri. The re- 
marks of Adlai Stevenson and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
appeared in the public press and un- 
fortunately cannot now be withdrawn. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
then ask unanimous consent that the 
reporter read into the Recorp the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield the 
floor? 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to address the 
same question to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SyMINGTON] which was ad- 
dressed to me by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and that is: Is 
the Senator rising on a question of per- 
sonal privilege? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am not rising on a question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the steno- 
graphic record be read at this point to 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the reporter will bring in the transcript. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What particular 
part of the transcript is to be read? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The part which 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and I requested to be brought 
to the floor of the Senate with respect to 
the remarks about the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and for- 
mer Gov. Adlai Stevenson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the clerk reading the tran- 
script as described? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will read it. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I might also add, in connection with the 
statement of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY, as reported in 
the Portland Oregonian, that the Senator 
himself said: 

“Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. I 
think that might have been possible to do.” 

Then the quotation goes on to other mat- 
ters. 

The report in the Oregonian is that: 

“Later KENNEDY modified the word ‘apolo- 
gize,’ and said the President might ‘express 
regret.’” 

It is my hope that neither the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts nor that 
other candidate for the Presidency, Governor 
Stevenson, will—either one of them—brand 
himself as a turncoat. So it is my hope that 
they will relieve themselves of the curse of 
suspicion of appeasement, and it is my hope 
that the unity, which started out so well in 
support of the President and in support of 
the administration, may somehow be found 
again. 

But as Mr. Farley has so well said, he has 
no part in the appeasement process as exem- 
plified by the unfortunate statement of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. 

He said it did not represent his views and 
that “the most charitable explanation of 
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such irresponsibility, presumption, and dis- 
courtesy is that his English was poor and 
my French no better.” 


Mr. SCOTT. I believe the clerk is still 
reading from my statement, but I call 
attention to the fact that the word is 
“turnquote.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
RecorD has been read to my satisfaction 
at this point, and unless the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] would 
like to have the reading continued, I 
wish no further part of the Recorp read. 

Mr. SCOTT. I request that no fur- 
ther portion of the Recorp be read. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not heard the de- 
bate except in the last few minutes. I 
shall make some comment on my own 
time shortly. My parliamentary inquiry 
is this: Is it proposed that the Recorp 
be changed in any way from what was 
stated on the floor of the Senate today? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. In answer to 
the inquiry of my friend from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], I state that the reverse is 
now true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wished to suggest 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the term “turncoat” is an unfortunate 
term, and also the expression “suspicion 
of appeasement” is an unfortunate term, 
and I expressed the hope that those 
terms might be modified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. May terms spoken on 
the floor of the Senate, no matter how 
unfortunate they may be, but neverthe- 
less spoken in debate, be changed by the 
spokesman or withdrawn by the spokes- 
man in the absence of unanimous con- 
sent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). I am advised by 
the Parliamentarian that a Senator may 
correct an error which may have been 
made, but he may not substantially 
change the context. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Chair advise 
the Senator from Oregon the definition 
of the word “error” under the ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that such an error would 
be a misstatement, possibly a misquota- 
tion, as to the form of the statement, but 
not as to content. 

Mr. MORSE. Not as to content. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
does the Senator wish me to yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the parliamentary situation 
cleared up. So that the REcorp may be 
perfectly clear, speaking hypothetically, 
if a Senator makes a statement which is 
critical of some Government policy or 
some Government official and then has 
@ second thought minutes later which 
causes him to wish he had not said 
what he had said and asks to have the 
matter stricken from the Recorp, does 
such request require unanimous consent? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair holds that such a request would 
require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Chair for 
the ruling, and I wish to serve notice 
now that I shall object to any change 
in today’s REcorpD. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMIncTon] 


yield? 
Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 
Mr. SCOTT. I would like to make 


clear, so there will be no misunderstand- 
ing concerning the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon {Mr. Morse], who was 
not present when the statement was 
made, that I have no intention of chang- 
ing the sense or meaning of anything I 
have said. If I have made grammatical 
errors or errors of syntax, I reserve the 
same right which is available to other 
Senators to make such corrections; and 
I will, of course, be my own judge. I 
say to the Senator from Oregon, as to 
what changes or revisions I make, exer- 
cising the same privilege as is available 
to the Senator from Oregon. But I 
wish now to make it perfectly clear that 
I reject any inference that I desire to 
withdraw the meaning of anything that 
I have said. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that I made no im- 
plication that the Senator had any in- 
tention to change any of his remarks. 
There was a request or suggestion made 
that an opportunity be offered to change 
remarks. To that, I object. I merely 
wish to say that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, under the rule, is free to com- 
ply with the rule, but when he says he 
will be his own judge as to what he will 
change, I say the Senate will be the 
final judge in case he makes a change 
outside the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, for the past hour and a half 
we have heard a series of nonpolitical, 
nonpartisan statements from both sides 
of the aisle. All of these remarks con- 
tained suggestions about what should or 
should not have been done at the sum- 
mit, as well as attempted to assess the 
blame for what was or was not done. 

In making these remarks, many Mem- 
bers of the Senate, as well as most of 
the presidential candidates, have been 
quoted. However, in listening to these 
remarks, I note that one very important 
presidential candidate has been ignored. 
To my knowledge, he has not been quot- 
ed in the Senate today. Yet it is my 
opinion that this presidential candidate, 
in his speech on the floor of the Senate 
last week, made one of the most states- 
manlike speeches which have been made 
in connection with the summit confer- 
ence, and again, in Indianapolis, Ind., 
last week made another very appropri- 
ate comment, one which I believe every 
Member of the Senate would do well to 
ponder before we get too partisan. 

I refer to a statement made by our 
majority leader, the senior Senator from 
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Texas (Mr. JoHNsON], in which, when 
he was asked to assess blame for the 
Paris fiasco, he observed: 

Any jackass can kick down a barn, but it 
takes a good carpenter to build one. 


(Laughter. } 





ONE LESSON FROM THE SUMMIT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
unseen but potent consideration at the 
summit tragedy was the administra- 
tion’s fiscal policy of placing expendi- 
ture ceilings above military strength. 

If this administration had approached 
the summit conference from a position 
of relative strength over the Commu- 
nists, the rude but shrewd Kremlin chief 
would have been less belligerent. 

The Soviet leader, on the other hand, 
approached the summit with certain 
knowledge about: 

Our small and relatively immobile 
ground forces with their antiquated 
equipment. 

Their rocket and missile superiority. 

Our failure to provide an airborne 
alert capability and the consequent vul- 
nerability of our retaliatory strength. 

Their great numerical superiority in 
submarines, with and without missiles. 

Moreover, the Soviet leader knew that 
the United States would have been 
stronger in all of these respects if our 
military experts, rather than our budget 
bookkeepers, had been listened to. 

Instead major attention has been 
given in this country toward feeding the 
American people a diet of complacency, 
backed up by appealing slogans. 

We cannot afford to waste any time 
in abandoning these policies of weakness. 
In fact, if we do not act promptly, it may 
soon be too late, because, at our present 
pace, and under existing policies, we 
may find ourselves shortly in a very 
critical position. 

Therefore, I recommend the follow- 
ing program now: 

That the Secretary of Defense be au- 
thorized and directed, at once, to raise 
overall expenditure ceilings in his De- 
partment so as to carry out this program. 

That the Secretary of Defense direct 
the removal of all overtime limitations 
on high priority projects and order a 
sharp acceleration in those projects. 

That the Air Force be authorized and 
directed to take the procurement and 
crew-training actions for the SAC air 
alert capability which General Power 
recommended, and that the Congress 
appropriate $415 million above the 
budget request for that purpose. 

That the Congress appropriate $360 
million above the budget request for go- 
ing ahead as fast as possible with the 
B-70 weapons system project. 

That the Congress appropriate $1.3 
billion over and above the budget re- 
quest for acceleration of the Atlas-Titan, 
Minuteman, Polaris, Hound Dog, and 
Sky-Bolt programs. 

That the Congress authorize an in- 
crease of Army personnel strength from 
870,000 to 925,000, and appropriate $120 
million for that purpose. In addition, 
that $800 million be appropriated over 
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and above the budget request for pro- 
curement of new equipment for the 
Army. 

That the Congress authorize an in- 
crease of Marine personnel strength 
from 175,000 to 200,000 and appropriate 
an additional $40 million for that pur- 


P chat the Congress appropriate $465 
million over and above the budget re- 
quest for antisubmarine warfare. 

The above recommendations for air 
alert, B—70, missiles, Army personnel, 
Army procurement, Marine personnel, 
and antisubmarine warfare would 
amount to $3142 billion over and above 
the budget request for those progams. 

This total of $314 billion is the equiva- 
lent of less than 3 days of our gross na- 
tional product, and would seem to be a 
small contribution to greater national 
security in view of the threat facing the 
free world. 

It is hoped that the recent failure of 
high level negotiations will awaken us 
to action and, to that extent, make a 
similar but more permanent contribu- 
tion to reality than did Sputnik I when 
it broke the space barrier. 





ILLEGAL ACTIVITIES ON THE PART 
OF LABOR RACKETEERS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of the hearings of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, we have on numerous occasions 
communicated with local law enforce- 
ment authorities when our investiga- 
tions have disclosed illegal activities on 
the part of labor racketeers or manage- 
ment. 

I should like to place in the REcorpD 
an editorial of the Long Island Daily 
Press, dated May 17, 1960, entitled “Vic- 
tory and Warning,” an editorial of 
Newsday of the same date, entitled “A 
Big Victory,” as well as a letter dated 
May 18, 1960, from the district attorney 
of Nassau County, N.Y., Mr. Manuel W. 
Levine, enclosing these editorial com- 
ments on the successful prosecution of 
labor racketeers who operated juke box 
Local 266 of the Teamsters Union. 

Both the officials of this union and 
the owners of a juke box company were 
convicted of conspiracy. The officials 
of this local were also convicted on 
charges of coercion and _ extortion. 
These convictions were hailed by the 
newspapers as a great victory on the side 
of law enforcement. 

I may say that much of the informa- 
tion upon which these prosecutions were 
based was developed by the Senate select 
committee. 

I wish to commend and congratulate 
Mr. Manuel W. Levine, the district at- 
torney of Nassau County, N.Y., for the 
monumental accomplishment of secur- 
ing convictions of these racketeers after 
@ trial which lasted for 34% months. 

The district attorney in his letter 
Pointed out that it was unfortunate that 
Some of the defendants were freed from 
Prosecution due to inability of the prose- 
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cutor to introduce into evidence certain 
wiretaps which would have proved them 
guilty of a crime. 

I understand that had they been per- 
mitted to use wiretap evidence which 
was available to them, in all probability 
all these defendants would have been 
convicted. Those who escaped, escaped 
upon that one technicality. 

These were taps made pursuant to 
New York State laws and pursuant to a 
New York State court order. Some 
States, such as New York State, have 
enacted laws to enable their enforcement 
agencies to intercept communications 
under proper safeguards and to elimi- 
nate the dangers of promiscuous and im- 
proper use. In New York, for example, 
the enforcement agencies must apply to 


the court of highest original jurisdiction. 


for a warrant to permit the intercep- 
tions. This warrant is only granted 
when the court is satisfied that reason- 
able grounds exist that evidence of 
crimes will be obtained as a result of the 
wiretap. 

The inability to introduce these wire- 
taps stems from the decisions in the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in the case of People 
against O’Rourke, which follows the de- 
cisions in the United States v. Benanti 
(355 U.S. 96). 

In its decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled wiretap evidence obtained by State 
officers under authority of a State law 
was inadmissible in the Federal courts. 
The language of the decision left a cloud 
on the right of States to legally author- 
ize law-enforcement agencies to obtain 
court warrants to intercept communica- 
tions under proper safeguards. 

The lower courts—People against 
O’Rourke—have followed the line laid 
down by the Supreme Court and have in- 
dicated that, while not enjoining the 
State courts, the introduction of wire- 
tap evidence by State officials in State 
courts would be in violation of section 
605, Federal Communications Act of 
1934, and thus would constitute a crime. 

The district attorney pointed out that 
the inability to use wiretaps in local 
law-enforcement cases is a severe blow 
to the side of law and order. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would be 
able to do something in this session so 
that one of our most effective tools 
against bigtime racketeers and hoods 
would not have been removed. 

On January 16, 1958, shortly after the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the Benanti case, I introduced a bill, 
S. 3013—85th Congress, 2d session— 
amending section 605 of the Communi- 
cations Act, to clarify the right of State 
law enforcement agencies to use wire- 
taps to uncover evidence of the com- 
mission of serious crimes. 

The Supreme Court in the Benanti 
case did not rule on constitutional ques- 
tions. The decision was based solely on 
the interpretation of the intention of 
Congress when it passed section 605 of 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
which declares: 

No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
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and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person. 


It is my belief that Congress, in the 
enactment of section 605, never intended 
to cripple and hamper law enforcement 
agencies in their efforts to stamp out 
crime and punish criminals. 

When I introduced S. 3013, I predicted 
that the detection, investigation, and 
prosecution of crime, particularly or- 
ganized crime, would be seriously hand- 
icapped and weakened by the Supreme 
Court decision that is proving to be 
true. In many cases, prosecution and 
investigation of crimes would be com- 
pletely thwarted and would collapse 
were wiretapping to be denied to the 
law enforcement agencies. 

Recent developments show that the 
court decisions have created an in- 
tolerable situation and that there are 
many cases pending in the courts which 
the district attorneys’ offices cannot 
prosecute because of the _ strictures 
against the introduction of wiretap evi- 
dence. 

It is my contention that Congress has 
never intended that it permit the crimi- 
nal to use the modern means of com- 
munication with impunity, or that it 
intended to enjoin law enforcement 
agencies from intercepting these com- 
munications. 

To accept a contrary interpretation 
would mean that Congress would permit 
criminals a free license to use telephone 
communications in the commission of 
crimes without fear of detection, and 
thus provide them with a “privileged 
sanctuary.” Isay again, this is an inter- 
pretation that I cannot accept, and that 
it is one Congress should correct by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

In the field of criminal detection and 
prosecution, the law enforcement agen- 
cies are constantly waging a war against 
criminals who attack society. To do so 
effectively, it is necessary and essential 
to intercept their communications. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEaTING] and Representative CELLER in- 
troduced, respectively, S. 3340, and H.R. 
11589, on April 6, 1960, and with certain 
minor changes, these are bills which fol- 
low almost the exact language of S. 3013, 
except that they amend title 18 of the 
United States Code rather than the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934. 

I feel that these are all good bills and 
I strongly urge that action be taken to 
pass one of them and give law enforce- 
ment agencies a tool to prevent crime 
instead of affording the criminal] element 
a haven and refuge from detection and 
prosecution. I have read with appre- 
ciation the statements made by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Kegatinc] 
on April 20, 1960. I am impressed with 
the almost unanimous support granted 
in editorial comments of the New York 
Mirror of April 16, 1960; the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 15, 1960; the 
New York Times of April 16, 1960; the 
New York Journal-American of April 16, 
1960; the New York Daily News of April 
16, 1960; and the Rochester Times-Union 
of March 22, 1960, all of which are set 
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forth in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
April 20, 1960, pages 8306 and 8307. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
give attention to and take action on 
these measures before adjournment. 

Mr. President, may I have a ruling on 
my unanimous-consent request to have 
certain material which I have hereto- 
fore offered printed in the REcorD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter and articles will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The letter and articles are as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
or Nassau CounNTY, 
Mineola, N.Y., May 18, 1960. 

Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, New 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: On Friday, May 13, 1960, a 
Nassau County jury convicted three union 
officials of Teamster Local 266, “a jukebox 
local,” of conspiracy, coercion, and extortion. 
The three officers convicted were Joseph De 
Grandis, president, Frank de Forte, vice pres- 
ident, and Ernest Zundel, secretary-treasurer. 
In addition thereto, two jukebox operators, 
Eugene Jacob and Herbert Jacob, coowners 
of the Nu-Way Vending Machine Co., were 
convicted of conspiracy. 

The result was hailed by the press as a 
victory for the decent people of this county 
and two newspapers circulated in Nassau 
County, Newsday and the Long Island Daily 
Press, had editorials. 

I feel, Senator, that both you and your 
committee are deserving a great deal of the 
credit, since the minutes of your hearings 
were a great part of the base which we used 
as & jumping-off place for our investigation. 
In fact, I consider this to be an example of 
the proper cooperation between the agencies 
of the Federal Government such as yours 
and the law-enforcement officials who have 
the burden of the prosecution on the local 
level. I might say, a most effective combina- 
tion when employed. 

It is unfortunate that some of the defend- 
ants were let out, but it is my considered 
opinion and that of my staff, that the pri- 
mary reason for this was our inability to 
introduce wire taps, the result of a ruling 
of our county judge after the decision of the 
U.S. circuit court of appeals in People v. 
O’Rourke, et al. 

I might add, the inability to use wire taps 
in local law enforcement is a severe blow 
and I sincerely hope that Congress will be 
able to do something in this session so that 
one of our most effective tools against big- 
time racketeers and hoods will not have been 
removed. 

I want to thank you for the very gracious 
and generous statements you made to me 
and to the press and once again I am sure 
I speak for the people of Nassau County 
when I say we are deeply grateful to you and 
to your congressional committee for the help 
and cooperation we received. 

Your very truly, 
MANUEL W. LEVINE, 
District Attorney. 


[From Newsday] 
A Bic VicTory 


“This shows the underworld goons that 
they can’t set up paper unions out here.” 

The words are those of Nassau County 
District Attorney Manny Levine, but the sen- 
timents are those of every decent citizen 
after yesterday’s happy ending to the mara- 
thon jukebox rackets trial. 

The conviction—and stiff sentences that 
can follow—of three top Teamster officials in 
local 266 should prove that “paper” union- 
ism is no basis for coercion and extortion 
by the goons who run such phony unions. 
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Yesterday’s verdict, after 23 hours of deliber- 
ation by the jury can result in 17-year sen- 
tences for Joseph de Grandis, Frank de Forte, 
and Ernest Zundel, the three officials of the 
local. 

This knockout blow against paper unions 
could not come at a better time. Following 
the directed acquittal of Teamster boss John 
J. O’Rourke last month, there were those who 
doubted the goons could be convicted. Yes- 
terday’s verdict erased those doubts as em- 
phatically as it should erase the jukebox 
racket in Nassau County, a racket first ex- 
posed by Newsday. 

Levine, prosecutor William Cahn and the 
staff of assistants who worked hard for 18 
months deserve the cheers they are getting 
today. 


[From Long Island Daily Press, May 17, 1960] 
VIcTORY AND WARNING 


The convictions of three officers of the so- 
called jukebox local on charges of extortion, 
coercion, and conspiracy should be a warning 
to all who would misuse organized labor’s 
good name to prey on others. 

These three Teamster Union Local 266 offi- 
cials—Joseph DeGrandis, Frank DeForte, and 
Ernest Zundel—face prison terms of 17 years 
each. Two jukebox operators, convicted on a 
conspiracy count wtih them, face a year in 
jail. 

The now famous trial, which ran 31 
months, stemmed from the shakedown of a 
tavern jukebox owner by the use of illegal 
picketing to extract dues. 

Senator JoHN McCLeELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Rackets 
Committee, has hailed the convictions as a 
monumental accomplishment. Honest work- 
ing people everywhere agree. Our congratu- 
lations to Nassau District Attorney Manuel 
W. Levine, Assistant District Attorney Wil- 
liam Cahn, who presented the State’s case, 
and the able staff. 





DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 
OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS TO CLAIR R. Mc- 
COLLOUGH 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, recently 
my attention was called to an address 
delivered by Mr. Clair R. McCollough 
early last month at the convention of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, held in Chicago. 

It was at this gathering that Mr. Mc- 
Collough received the 1960 Distinguished 
Service Award. 

For the information of the Senate, Mr. 
McCollough is the president and general 
manager of the Steinman stations, and 
resides in Lancaster, Pa. 

The Distinguished Service Award was 
conferred on Mr. McCollough for a 30- 
year “record of industry citizenship 
unique in the annals of broadcasting.” 
The award citation noted that he had 
served with distinction as a board and 
committee member of the association 
and had never failed to respond when 
called on for organizational tasks re- 
quiring the utmost skill. Additionally, 
the citation saluted him for being a 
broadcaster who “has directed the sta- 
tions and under his management in a 
manner consistent with the highest 
ideals of the broadcasting profession.” 

Believing that Mr. McCollough’s ad- 
dress will be of much interest to the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that it be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THREE KEYS TO STABILITY IN BROADCASTING: 
PERFORMANCE, GOOD PRACTICES, UNITY or 
PURPOSE 


(Address by Clair R. McCollough, president 
and general manager, the Steinman Sta- 
tions at the 38th Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
Chicago, Ill., April 4, 1960) 


I am pleased and gratified to receive the 
Distinguished Service Award which is being 
conferred by my fellow broadcasters of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

The award itself traditionally notes the 
contributions which it is said the recipient 
has made to the industry and the associa- 
tion. 

Such contributions as I have made over 
the past 30 years would not have been pos- 
sible without the loyalty and endeavor of 
my associates in the Steinman Stations as 
well as my longtime friends and fellow 
broadcasters throughout the industry. I 
see many of these faces in the audience 
today. 

Upon this occasion I also recall many 
other broadcasters whose names were synon- 
ymous with industry leadership at the time 
I started in broadcasting—fine men who are 
not here because they did not live long 
enough or retired too soon to see their 
industry emerge from the age of the pioneer 
into the age of the plaque. 

I think of them often, as do many of you: 
Chuck Myer, Al McCosker, Johnny Gillin, 
Arthur Church, Harold Ryan, Harry Shaw, 
Deac Aylesworth, Ed Klauber, Don Lee, Joe 
Maland, Edgar Bill, Gene O'Fallon, and Paul 
Kesten. 

There are others—too numerous to men- 
tion, too worthy to forget. 

Looking through our family album, the 
names and faces of these people can be re- 
lated to classic experiences in broadcast- 
ing—industry adventures that contributed 
to the tedious process of carving an impor- 
tant social and economic institution out of 
the raw stone of invention. 

This has been done before, but never quite 
so quickly nor under such pressure as has 
attended the growth of broadcasting. It 
has been done in transportation, in the 
printed media, in education and in govern- 
ment—but never at such intense speed. 

In truth, the evolution has been so swift 
that yesterday’s problems—and yes, yester- 
day’s passions—sometimes are forgotten in 
the welter of current events. 

Most of the vexing problems we have today, 
we have had before—in one degree or an- 
other. 

The problem of freedom of speech. 

The problem of industry standards. 

The problem of legislative investigations. 

The problem of regulatory ills. 

The problem of advertising surveillance. 

The problem of music licensing fees. 

The problem of trade practices such as rate 
juggling, trade deals, competitive policies. 

The problem of rigging, payola and per- 
haps others that have been overlooked by 
the overseers—phenomena not peculiar to 
us. 
We have had them and—to the extent that 
law and custom allow—we have made prodi- 
gious efforts as an industry to solve them 
ourselves; to resist the assistance of Gov- 
ernment which so frequently, as now, has 
been offered. 

The most effective effort we have put for- 
ward in every direction has been through 
this association, the NAB. 

A moment ago I mentioned the names of 
some of those who were responsible for start- 
ing this association, some of those who car- 
ried on its work through the difficult days 
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of the 1920’s and early 1930’s. Many broad- 
casters of this same period are still active 


Ls with increasing frequency, the baton 
is being passed to younger men who have 
more recently entered the field of broadcast- 
ing and are taking up the burdens of the 
NAB. 

These young executives represent, in con- 
servative estimate, a clear majority of the 
Nation’s licensees. 

By way of confession, I should like to say 
that I have participated, on occasion, in in- 
formal discussions with some of my fellow 
broadcasters about this influx of young exe- 
cutive talent—this vast homesteading rush 
onto the reservation which for so long a 
time has been a more or less private preserve. 

There have been remarks, about “Johnny- 
come-latelies,”’ the “new order of confusion” 
and similar expressions. It is a truism that 
elders in their wisdom frequently look upon 
the young with annoyance tempered by com- 


BROADCASTING’S NEW GENERATION 


But there they came after the late great 
conflict—this new generation—casting aside 
their wartime uniforms and acquiring broad- 
cast licenses in all manner of communities 
around the Nation. 

Their enthusiasm and their well-intended 
zeal have led, at times, to a certain amount 
of fretful grumbling among their fellow 
broadcasters. 

More recently I have noticed, however, 
and perhaps you have, too, the emergence 
from this group of numerous highly intelli- 
gent, public spirited, successful broadcasters 
upon whom must rest the responsibility for 
the profession’s future. 

Thus today, presuming upon the preroga- 
tives of tenure, if not of talent, I should like 
to address a few remarks to three general 
subjects, in this order: (1) Our trade prac- 
tices, (2) our performance before the public, 
and (3) our national association. 

It may be that the most important activi- 
ties in American broadcasting, other than 
legislative and regulatory, fall within these 
three general categories. 


A PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 


As we know, any human pursuit, whether 
in industry, or in art and letters, in gov- 
ernment or in education, must undergo a 
period of adjustment through experience 
before it stabilizes. 

This “experience cycle” in broadcasting 
has not reflected a steady, predictable curve. 

Just prior to World War II, we had 
Teached a comfortable plateau. There was 
limited competition within radio itself and 
& consequent prosperity that assured good 
Programing and acceptable advertising. 

This placid situation was disrupted, of 
course, by the postwar radio stampede and 
the astonishing growth of television; by the 
consequent changing patterns in broadcast 
programing; by the dislocation of radio net- 
work economy and by the unrestrained per- 
formance of some of the newcomers in their 
anxiety to capture audience and revenue by 
Whatever means at their disposal. 

Thus, during the last 15 years, we have 
found ourselves engaged in a frantic and 
occasionally untidy search for economic and 
regulatory equilibrium. 

Chi fortunes in radio and allocation 
problems in television have attended this 
struggle. 

In the subsequent scramble for position— 
and even, in some cases, for survival—there 
have been harmful doings. 

CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSTEAD OF 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 

In far too many instances within our own 
industry, the pursuit of stability and rea- 
sonable prosperity has taken on the char- 
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acter of guerrilla warfare, rather than hard- 
hitting constructive competition. 

We have moved from the enervating period 
of rate cutting to the far more dangerous 
situation where some radio stations do not 
have established rates. 

Indeed, manifestations of the same prac- 
tice are now appearing in television. 

Are we, in truth, such poor businessmen 
that we do not know how to price our prod- 
uct and stay with the decision? 

Are we not, through such practices, de- 
picting ourselves before our fellow business- 
men and advertisers as immature, if not 
worse? 

Quiz rigging and payola per se are not 
the major shortcomings with which we must 
contend. 

These are symptoms of something deeper— 
symptoms of certain business malpractices 
whose only cure is self-treatment. 

Among the fundamental, underlying ills 
of broadcasting are rate manipulations, 
trade deals, downgrading the competition 
in our own media and kindred activities. 

Until we cure them—and we can only cure 
them individually, not in concert—we run 
the continuing risk of loss of advertiser 
confidence. 

More disturbing than that, however, is the 
greater peril of attracting to our industry 
the charlatans, the dealmakers, the un- 
principled who, by erosion through the 
years, can destroy the confidence of the pub- 
lic itself. 

What I would suggest as a corrective meas- 
ure is not easy to accomplish. It requires 
courage, determination, a high sense of 
business values, and a certain amount of 
moral rearmament. 


AN INVENTORY FOR THE AUDIENCE 


All of us should take inventory of our 
business practices. 

Do we have a profit and loss statement 
for the listeners and viewers we serve as 
well as for our auditors? 

Are we selling a valuable service—or are 
we bartering it? 

Are we selling a valuable service—or are 
we auctioning it? 

Please count me among the first to resist 
to the wall any effort by Government, or 
any other outside agency, to dictate our 
policies, our programs, or our profits. 

But nonetheless I think it is time for 
something more than causal circumspection. 
It is time for intensive self-inspection. 

If such self-inspection, accompanied by 
thoughtful and determined action, is under- 
taken by individual broadcasters, then we 
may attain more surely the stability of busi- 
ness practice that underlies the whole proc- 
ess of sound free enterprise. 


STRENGTH AT THE FOUNDATION 


In the absence of such strength at the 
foundation of the broadcasting economy, we 
may expect further depredations of one sort 
or another—and consequent injury to our 
defenses against our detractors. 

We must remember always, it seems to me, 
that individual action is not alone sufficient 
to the purpose. 

In those areas where custom dictates and 
the law permits us to act in concert, we 
must allow no abridgement. The broad- 
casting industry must place great stress 
upon this “oneness” factor in the days that 
lie ahead. 

Thus, in related context, I would like to 
speak briefly about the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 

What is a trade association? It is an 
organization of institutions or individuals, 
or both, gathered together to pursue com- 
mon objectives and defend the principles for 
which its membership stands. 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
was organized right here in Chicago. At 
that time, the organization included 16 


‘pattern of democracy itself. 
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members and the common objective was to 
do something about music copyright fees: 
This was a reasonably uncomplicated objec- 
tive, but not so uncomplicated that it has 
gone away. It was the first objective but 
not, by any means, the last. 

Since that time, the industry has increased 
in broadcasting units in the nature of 842 
percent and the Association membership in 
the order of 850 percent. The number of ob- 
jectives has increased in no less startling 
manner. 

Over the years, the association has en- 
countered and contended with such prob- 
lems as freedom of speech, tax legislation, 
industry standards, copyright quarrels, reg- 
ulatory ills, political broadcasting, editorial- 
izing, labor problems, engineering complica- 
tions, research ventures, and others far too 
numerous to relate. 


NAB FOLLOWS DEMOCRACY’S PATTERN 


An association, such as ours, follows the 
At times, its 
members may find it cumbersome and un- 
wieldy. The frustrations that grow out of 
organized action in a system dedicated to 
freedom are caused by the very virtue which 
spawns the system itself—action by consent. 

Broadcasting is a large and complicated 
business, multifaceted in its problems, pop- 
ulated by an extraordinary potpourri of hu- 
manity; performers, administrators, sales- 
men, newsmen, engineers, inventors, legis- 
lators, regulators, financiers, and many 
others. To obtain consent on any given 
problem in such a complex is a tedious, 
time-consuming task. 

Therefore, it sometimes may seem that the 
NAB mills are grinding slowly—when indeed 
they really are, through the orderly chaos 
of membership soundings, committee rec- 
ommendations, board actions, and staff im- 
plementation. 

In any lag that exists between incubation 
of a problem and unified effort to obtain a 
solution, some may become impatient and 
place upon the executors of policy unusual 
and unfair burdens—when they themselves, 
the members, are frequently responsible for 
the lag through inaction or disinterest. 


HUMAN RESERVES OUTWEIGH CASH RESERVES 


Cash reserves are not as important as hu- 
man reserves in the success of an association. 
If the new order of broadcasters will remem- 
ber this and act upon it, the NAB will grow 
ever more effective. 

There is a trace of dissension among some 
of you about the multiplicity of organizations 
in present-day broadcasting. 

Besides the NAB, there are the Radio Ad- 
vertising Bureau, the Television Bureau of 
Advertising, the Television Information Of- 
fice, the Clear Channel Broadcasters Associ- 
ation, the Association of Maximum Service 
Telecasters, the Regional Broadcasters Com- 
mittee, the Community Broadcasters Associ- 
ation, the National Association of FM Broad- 
casters, the Daytime Broadcasters Associa- 
tion, 48 State associations and perhaps others. 

We need not be perplexed by this situation. 
It is a known fact that there are more asso- 
ciations in the newspaper business, than 
there are in ours, and yet the newspaper 
industry is much less fractionated. 

Each of our associations, many of which 
were generated by the NAB itself, has a spe- 
cialized job to perform and each is doing it 
well. The NAB remains the single organiza- 
tion of unquestioned mutual interest to all 
of us. In the sensitive task of dealing with 
Government as well as public and economic 
relations and a myriad of other day-to-day 
problems, it excels. 

If you are among those who, in an oc- 
casional moment of doubt, question the 
vitality of the NAB, listen: 

In July of 1937, the NAB Standards of 
Good Practice for Radio Broadcasters were 
promulgated. 
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On March 4, 1941, ASCAP signed the con- 
sent decree. 

On March 7, 1946, the blue book was is- 
sued and fought to extinction by the NAB. 

On April 16, 1946, the Lea amendment to 
the Communications Act outlawing feather- 
bedding in the music field was adopted by 
the Congress. 

On July 1, 1949, the Mayflower decision 
was rescinded. 

On March 1, 1952, the television code was 
promulgated. 

I could continue this list for the next 
hour. 

You name it; the NAB was there. 

You could pay your dues to the NAB from 
now on for the rest of your natural life and 
still owe money on the obligation. 

The NAB performs the most essential 
function of any organization in broadcast- 
ing. Yet, at times, the impossible is ex- 
pected of it. There are those who would 
have the NAB negotiate their union con- 
tracts; try their cases before the FCC; rebuke 
their competition and explain their audience 
ratings. 

Times have changed. The NAB cannot 
be all things to all people. It has a pre- 
scribed course and must be what it set out 
to be—an organization devoted to the ad- 
vancement of its members’ objectives and 
a@ protection for their interests. These ob- 
jectives and these interests must exist in a 
climate untainted by program interference 
or any other kind of artificial intrusion. 

If we cannot be together on these essen- 
tials, in one single forum, regardless of our 
individual broadcasting problems, we might 
as well surrender now. 

And, if you will forgive a personal allusion 
to old friends, in this time of your generous 
tribute to me as their courier, we might as 
well dismiss the principles for which they 
fought so valiantly through the years, not 
alone in their own interest, but in the 
interest of the public as well. 

Broadcasting is a vital industry that de- 
mands the capacities of vigorous men with 
originality, courage, and a dauntless deter- 
mination to unite in purpose and in action. 


STRENGTH OF PURPOSE AND INTEGRITY 


We must value self-respect highly, not 
alone in our conduct before the public, but 
also in our conduct among ourselves; we 
must lend to our associated activity the 
same strength of purpose and integrity of 
character that we should and must espouse 
in our own communities. 

I, for one, am satisfied that those who 
hold such beliefs will firmly fix the condi- 
tions of broadcasting in the future, and, 
as our industry marches along the road 
to destiny, good broadcasters will far out- 
number those who do not care. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 

The Distinguished Service Award of the 
National Association of Broadcasters was in- 
stituted in 1953 as the Keynote Award. The 
award was given its present name in late 
1959. 

Previous recipients were: 

In 1959: Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the National Broadcasting Co. 

In 1958: Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

In 1957: The Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, 
former President of the United States. 

In 1956: Robert E. Kintner, then president 
of the American Broadcasting Co. 

In 1955: Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times and a 
former NAB president. 

In 1954: William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc. 

In 1953: Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, then 
chairman of the board of the National Broad- 
casting Co. 
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CONDEMNATION BY THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE STATE COUNCIL OF 
CARPENTERS, AFL-CIO, OF THE 
SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF OB- 
SCENE AND OBJECTIONABLE MA- 
TERIAL 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, because 
of my cosponsorship of Senate Joint 
Resolution 160 in regard to obscene liter- 
ature, and my deep concern in this mat- 
ter, I have been greatly heartened by the 
public response which indicates a gen- 
eral concern, without which legislative 
action is almost impossible. Indicative 
of public reaction is Resolution 11, passed 
by the New Hampshire State Council of 
Carpenters at their eighth annual con- 
vention on April 16, 1960. 

I certainly wish to commend the New 
Hampshire State Council of Carpenters 
for their forthright expression on this 
matter, and, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution may, 
at this point, be inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 11 


Whereas being publicly mindful of the 
general increase in the sale and distribution 
of obscene matter on the newsstands and 
through the mails, and the showing of in- 
decent pictures and programs on the cinema 
and television screens; and 

Whereas the continuous dissemination of 
this objectionable material has contributed 
more than anything else in an alarming in- 
crease of adult and juvenile delinquency; 
and 

Whereas a condition of this nature being 
allowed to continue without repression will 
bring about a general demoralization of our 
peovle, thereby making our country vulner- 
able to attack by an enemy that has sworn 
to destroy and eradicate from this earth, the 
Judeo-Christian concept of society; and 

Whereas mindful of the many unsuccess- 
ful attempts in the past to stop this flow of 
obscenity in our midst: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the New 
Hampshire Council of Carpenters in its 
eighth annual convention assembled, do and 
hereby go on record favoring and supporting 
the establishment of a statewide committee 
which will seek to devise ways and means 
to: 

1. Seek the cooperation of all store owners, 
theater operators and television program di- 
rectors to sell, distribute and show only de- 
cent and wholesome literature, pictures and 
programs. 

2. Refuse to patronize or encourage any 
establishment that will continue to sell, dis- 
tribute and show obscene material; and fur- 
thermore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend and support 
all those individuals, organized groups, news- 
paper editors, and public officials who have 
undertaken a mission to combat obscenity; 
and be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to General Postmaster Summerfield, to 
U.S. Senator H. Styles Bridges, to Mr. Wil- 
liam Loeb, publisher of the Union-Leader, 
and to Hon. J. T. Benoit, editor of L’Action. 





CONQUERING THE PAST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, British Army bulletins of 1918 
tell of a certain Colonel Elkington, who 
in the early part of the war was 
cashiered from the army for conduct un- 
becoming an officer. The public dis- 
patches do not state the nature of this 
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misconduct, but the inference is that it 
was cowardice in the face of the enemy, 
The disgraced man, with his name 
dropped from the rolls of the British 
Army, went back to Paris, assumed an- 
other name, and enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion. Wherever the men of the legion 
went into action, this man was conspicu- 
ous for his daring and gallantry. After 
one of his feats of heroism he was deco- 
rated by the Government of France. In 
some way his real identity was disclosed, 
and the facts were brought to the at- 
tention of the British Government. His 
commission was given back to him; and, 
resuming his name and title, he again 
joined his old regiment at the front. 
By wounds and daring and fidelity he 
won back the honors and the rank that 
cowardice had forfeited him. 


Start where you stand and never mind the 
past; 
The past won’t help you in beginning 
new. 
If you are done with it at last, 
Why, that’s enough. You’re done with it, 
you’re through; 
This is another chapter in the book, 
This is another race that you have 
planned. 
Don’t give the vanished days a backward 
look— 
Start where you stand. 


The world won’t care about your old defeats. 
If you can start anew and win success, 
The future is your time, and time is fleet, 
And there is much of work and strain and 
stress; 

Forget the buried woes and dead despairs. 
Here is a brand-new trial right at hand; 
The future is for him who does and dares— 

Start where you stand. 


Old failures will not halt, old triumphs aid; 
Today’s the thing, tomorrow soon will be; 
Get in the fight and face it, unafraid, 
And leave the past to ancient history. 
What has been, has been; yesterday is dead, 
And by it you are neither blessed nor 
banned; 
Take courage, 
ahead— 
Start where you stand! 


man, be brave and drive 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 6779. An act to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions for certain individuals). 





A FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 

1960’s—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
AIKEN BEFORE WORLD AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 20 the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] delivered an address entitled “A 
Foreign Policy for the 1960's.” before the 
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World Affairs Council in Boston. It is 
an excellent statement of the problems 
which confront us in the years ahead 
and sets forth a sound philosophy for 
dealing with them effectively. In this 
statement, the distinguished Senator, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reveals once again the 
deep human wisdom and the sound grasp 
of world affairs which mark him as an 
exceptional leader of this body, beyond 
party, in matters pertaining to our rela- 
tions with other nations. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the Senate to the very fine address 
previously referred to, and therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 1960's 


(Address by Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, at 
the World Affairs Council annual meeting, 
Boston, Mass., May 20, 1960.) 

It is my good fortune to be able to spend 
this time between planes with you this af- 
ternoon. I was very glad indeed to accept 
the invitation of my friend, Chris Herter, 
Jr. 

I approach my assignment, however, with 
some diffidence and trepidation, not only 
because of the formidable requirements of 
the subject but also because of the formid- 
able qualifications of the audience. 

Massachusetts has traditionally been at 
the center of American involvement in world 
affairs. It has supplied—and is today sup- 
plying. perhaps more than ever before— 
some of our most notable practitioners of 
diplomacy. I need cite only three or four ex- 
amples among the many which come to 
mind, beginning, of course, with the Secre- 
tary of State himself, who is bringing grace 
and distinction to one of the most difficult 
offices in our Government. 

Mention should also be made of Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., at the United 
Nations, and Ambassador John Moors Cabot, 
in Brazil, who are ably representing us under 
circumstances that are rarely easy, often 
trying, and sometimes impossible. Also we 
are very fortunate to have Dick Wiggles- 
worth representing us in Ottawa. 

I understand your own group here is get- 
ting a Peabody Award this year for your ex- 
cellent television series entitled “Decisions 
1960.” You indeed deserve the greatest 
commendation for this effort, because the 
basic decisions which will determine our 
foreign policy for the 1960’s cannot be made 
solely by the State Department or even by 
the State Department and the Congress. 

They must be made by the American 
people, and they will be sound only to the 
degree that the people have the intelligent 
insight which is necessary. 

In my discussion this afternoon I do not 
intend to let the events of the last 3 weeks— 
crucial as they are—divert me from the an- 
nounced subject of my talk—‘“A Foreign 
Policy for the 1960's.” 

There is no doubt but what incidents in- 
fluence the course of history, and the inci- 
dents of the last few days may be no excep- 
tion to that premise. 

However, until we know more about the 
circumstances surrounding the capture of 
the U-2 and its pilot by the Russians, and 
until we know more about the reasoning 
back of Mr. Khrushchev’s determination to 
Scuttle the summit conference, we must re- 
gard these incidents for what they are and 
not at this time undertake to use them as 
the basis for a totally new foreign policy. 

Although the climate in which our foreign 
relations are conducted is obviously different 
this month from what it was last month, 
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the framework for those relations is not, I 
think, essentially or fundamentally changed. 
We make a great mistake if we change our 
basic policy every time Mr. Khrushchev 
changes from.a smile to a scowl or vice versa. 
We ought not to be diverted from our es- 
sential purpose by the ups and downs of 
this remarkable character’s blood pressure. 

Personally, I do not believe that the events 
of recent weeks will have a cataclysmic effect 
upon the Western World. While the collapse 
of the summit conference is indeed regretta- 
ble it may serve to put the relationship of 
the Communists and the Western World in 
a clearer and less illusory perspective. 

The ease with which unarmed American 
planes have been able to penetrate the 
vaunted impregnable air defenses of Russia 
is more likely to produce a radically profound 
effect upon the Government of Russia. 

Therefore, I feel that our long-range pur- 
pose will best be served by sticking to my 
original subject, “A Foreign Policy for the 
1960's.” 

However, I shall not be so presumptuous 
this afternoon as the title of these remarks 
indicates. I shall not leave you, at the end 
of this talk, with a neat blueprint of our for- 
eign policy over the next decade. 

I shall, however, attempt to set up some 
broad guidelines and especially to deal with 
the factors which our foreign policy will have 
to take into account. It seems to me that 
an understanding of these factors is the first 
prerequisite. 

There are limits to foreign policy. It is 
not omnipotent. We cannot order the world 
to our liking. A realistic foreign policy must, 
therefore, have limited objectives. 

In making foreign policy, we are not given 
clear choices between black and white, but 
among various shades of gray; and the prob- 
lem is to produce the lightest possible shade 
of gray from a mix into which somebody else 
is assiduously pouring all the black pitch 
he can lay hands on. 

Robert Browning wrote that “The common 
problem—yours, mine, every one’s—is not to 
fancy what were fair in life provided it could 
be, but finding first what may be, then find 
out to make it fair up to our means.” 

This is the problem we face—not how to 
bring about the millenium by 1970, but how 
to make the 1960’s “fair up to our means.” It 
is a problem, really, of how to turn his- 
tory to our advantage. We cannot repeal 
history, nor can we reverse the forces which 
are dominant in the world today. But if we 
have the wisdom and patience, it may be 
that we can shape and influence those forces 
so that they work more to our advantage and 
less to our disadvantage. 

We have to take the world as we find it 
and then do the best we can to strengthen 
what is in our interests and to minimize 
what is opposed to our interests. The dom- 
inant forces at work in the world in this dec- 
ade of the 1960’s set forth in no particular or- 
der of importance, are these: 

First, the growth of nationalism in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Second, and closely related in the same 
areas, the demand for economic develop- 
ment. 

Third, the economic strength of Western 
Europe and the trend there toward economic 
integration, possibly to be followed by po- 
litical federation. 

Fourth, the industrial growth of the So- 
viet Union and Communist China. 

Fifth, the pace of technological and scien- 
tific change throughout the world, but espe- 
cially in North America, Western Europe, 
and the Soviet Union. 

These add up, I suggest, to a fundamental 
shift in the position of the United States in 
the world compared with so short a period 
as 20 years ago. 

I do not want to become involved here in 
the argument over whether the United States 
is in danger of becoming a second-rate 
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power. This argument misses the essential 
point, which is that the world is going 
through a period of revolutionary change, the 
like of which has not been seen in at least 
200 years. It is stating no more than what 
should be the obvious to say that in such a 
period changes inevitably occur and revisions 
are consequently called for in our attitude 
and approach. 

Americans, of all people, have no cause 
to be alarmed by revolution. Indeed, of the 
five forces which I mentioned as being in- 
volved in the current world revolution, the 
United States bears a substantial respon- 
sibility for four. 

The only one to which we have not made 
a significant contribution is the industrial 
growth of the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, and even here we have unavoidably 
contributed something in the form of ac- 
cumulated technological know-how which is 
freely available in any library or university 
of the West. 

The 20th-century drive of nationalism in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America is largely 
fueled on French and American philosophical 
writings of the 18th century and frequently 
seeks to build parliamentary institutions 
modeled on those developed in 19th century 
Britain. 

The demand for economic development was 
triggered at least in part of the comforts of 
home which American GI's scattered over 
the world in 1941-45. It draws at least part 
of its force from the technology of modern 
communications which provide an irresist- 
ible demonstration of how the favored one- 
fifth of the human race lives. 

The economic strength of Western Europe 
is largely a tribute to the Europears’ own 
work and ingenuity, but a significant part of 
it is the result of the Marshall plan. It 
should also be remembered that from the 
beginning of the Marshall plan the United 
States pointedly and repeatedly has encour- 
aged greater European integration. 

Finally, the research and development 
which is the basis of the technological rev- 
olution has been largely carried out, at least 
until recent years, in the United States and 
Western Europe. 

It is one of the curiosities of our time that, 
now that we have started all this, some 
Americans have a tendency to recoil aghast 
from what we have done as though we have 
unleashed a Frankenstein on the world and 
on ourselves. 

This is hardly a proper frame of mind 
from which to approach our problems. Like 
Disraeli, “I have ever been of the opinion 
that revolutions are not to be evaded.” We 
cannot evade this one, nor could we have 
prevented it even if we had tried. 

I am reminded of a member of the ruling 
oligarchy with whom I talked in a rather 
turbulent foreign country some months ago. 
“Our trouble here,” this gentleman explained 
to me, “comes from the fact that we have 
taught too many people to read.” 

Of course, when people read, they get 
ideas, and my informant made it very plain 
that he found many of these ideas distaste- 
ful. The United States has nothing to be 
afraid of, so far as ideas are concerned. 

In the field of economics, you will recall, 
Gresham’s law holds that bad money drives 
good out of circulation. Well, in the field of 
ideology, I hold that the opposite applies 
and that good ideas drive bad out of circula- 
tion. 

And I have enough faith in American 
ideas not to be afraid of competition. I also 
have enough realism to know that, if we are 
going to survive competition, we have to 
compete. We can’t win wars, hot or cold by 
waiting for the other fellow to fall on his 
face. 

So, it is quite clear that as far as Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are concerned, the 
primary task of our foreign policy in the 
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1960’s is to protect the nationalist revolu- 
tion, with its subsidiary social and economic 
aspects, from the scavengers, whether of the 
Communist left or the totalitarian right. 

This is not an easy task, because the na- 
ture of nationalism is such that it resists any 
kind of external influence, even a beneficent, 
protective one. On the whole, however, we 
have not done badly; and as we grow in ex- 
perience, we can reasonably expect to do 
better. 

I turn now to the problems posed for us 
by the wholly new situation in Western 
Europe resulting from the Common Market 
and the still unresolved relationships be- 
tween the Common Market, the Outer Seven, 
and ourselves. 

The Common Market is, in part, as I have 
said, an American creation. It may, but it 
need not, turn out to be an instrument of 
discrimination against American commerce 
and a means of furing American industry 
from the United States to Europe. 

If it is not so to turn out, we had better 
undertake a hard reexamination of our basic 
trade relationships with Europe and pre- 
pare ourselves for some adjustments. 

Experience indicates that the richer a 
country is, the better trading partner it 
makes for us, to our mutual benefit. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if the Common Market 
makes Europe richer, we should benefit on 
balance, but the balance will be the alge- 
braic sum of a number of pluses and minuses. 

Our job is to keep the minuses down and 
build the pluses up, and we should certainly 
not so concentrate our attention on either 
the plus or the minus side of the ledger that 
we ignore the other side and accordingly, but 
falsely, conclude that the Common Market is 
either undiluted good or unmitigated evil. 

Nor can it be judged purely in economic 
terms. To the degree that the Common 
Market makes Europe a stronger and more 
cohesive entity, it will strengthen the whole 
Western World. 

Equally important, it will, to the same 
degree, tend to reduce the bipolarity in world 
power relationships which we have seen 
growing since the beginning of the cold war 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

This bipolarity, in which there are two 
and only two superpowers in the world, is 
at the root of many of the world’s political 
tensions and contributes to the danger of 
inadvertent war. 

Our relationship to the Soviet Union, is, 
of course, at the heart of our foreign policy 
problem for the coming decade. Here, too, 
we see great changes in process, the conse- 
quences of which no man can foresee. 

Of this much, however, we can be cer- 
tain: the Soviet Union of Khrushchev is a 
vastly different character from the Soviet 
Union of Stalin. 

Now, what are the characteristics of this 
new creature? It has an advanced tech- 
nology supported by a solid and growing 
base of heavy industry. It is in a position, 
not only to shoot rockets to the moon and 
Heaven knows where else, but also to export 
sizable amounts of capital and substantial 
numbers of technicians to underdeveloped 
countries. 

Because of the emphasis which its leaders 
have put on heavy industry, its economy is 
distorted with consumer goods, housing and 
agriculture lagging well behind. But it has 
ruthlessly carried out the priorities it has 
assigned in its scale of values, and it has got 
just about what it wanted. 

In the process, the Soviet economy has 
inexorably matured and become more 
sophisticated. Its inter-relationships have 


grown more complex. As its capacity to 
trade has increased, so will its dependence 
on trade increase. 

These economic changes have been ac- 
companied by social changes. A new elite 
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has established itself in the form of a 
managerial class and the new scientists and 
engineers. 

Education has been made universal, for 
all practical purposes, and though it is 
heavily oriented toward science and politi- 
cal indoctrination, the Communist oli- 
garchy—like the oligarchy of my foreign 
friend whom I quoted earlier—may yet find 
that it has made a mistake in teaching too 
many people to read. 

But this, if it comes, is far in the future. 
All we can say now is that the Soviet Union 
is undergoing a social evolution which has 
already had some political repercussions and 
which is bound to have more. 

The net result seems to be a trend in the 
direction of greater conservatism. This is 
hopeful and should be encouraged by what- 
ever means are at hand. These means are 
few and, at best, of marginal effectiveness. 
They include such things as reasonable trade 
in nonstrategic goods and greater travel by 
westerners to the Soviet Union and by Rus- 
sians to the West. 

From this point of view—as well as from 
others, of course—it would be greatly to our 
interests to be able to conclude a satisfac- 
tory disarmament agreement, even one on so 
modest and limited a point as the suspension 
of nuclear testing. 

It must be admitted in the light of recent 
events that the prospects of reaching con- 
structive agreements in this field have be- 
come dimmed. However, by every means at 
our command we must strive to convey to 
the Russian people the fact that we are fully 
desirous of continuing our efforts to promote 
a franker and more peaceful understanding 
between us. 

There is some reason to believe that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s behavior in Paris this week is 
a reflection of the pressures of those forces in 
the Soviet bloc—found principally in the 
army and among the Chinese Communists— 
which are resisting the evolutionary changes 
taking place in Soviet society. 

To the degree that this is true, then the 
process of social change has been slowed, if 
not halted. But the dynamics of the situa- 
tion are such that this slowdown is most 
probably temporary. 

Beyond the Soviet Union, lurking omi- 
nously behind the eastern horizon, nine- 
tenths hidden—like an iceberg—lies Com- 
munist China, a restless, growing giant. At 
some point during the 1960’s, we shall have 
to adjust our foreign policy to take account 
of this fact. 

We shall have to put behind us the pas- 
sions of 10 years ago and discuss it calmly 
and objectively—not in terms of appease- 
ment or no appeasement, of a hard policy or 
a soft policy, but of a realistic policy. 

I am not suggesting that we recognize 
Communist China day after tomorrow, or 
that we withdraw our opposition to seating 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
In fact, it would not be the part of wisdom 
to do either. Neither Communist China nor 
any other country should be permitted to 
blackmail its way into a respectable society 
of nations, 

I am simply recommending that we con- 
sider, dispassionately, Communist China’s 
place in the world and our relationship to 
it. This place is already important, and it 
is bound to become more so. There are more 
than 600 million Communist Chinese. Soon, 
there will be a billion. They are industri- 
ous, hard-working people, with their ener- 
gies harnessed and driven by a ruthless re- 
gime which is out to do us no good. 

It is not a wholly sufficient reaction for 
us to stand fast around the periphery of 
this mass, that is China, though certainly 
an important part of our policy should be 
to strengthen the peripheral states, especial- 
ly India and Japan. 

The Chinese Communist regime is not 
going to collapse. I doubt very much that 
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it is going significantly to change its di- 


rection in the next decade. Its power is 
most likely going to continue to increase. 
It will have to be reckoned with sooner or 
later, and we will be better off for doing 
it sooner rather than later. 

One of the interesting possibilities in- 
volved in a possible disarmament agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union is that any 
inspection system would have to include 
Communist China. This might provide an 
opening wedge to change the basis of United 
States-Chinese relations. 

Although the United States and Soviet 
Union are agreed that Communist China 
would have to be included in such an agree- 
ment, it is by no means certain that the 
Chinese would welcome the opportunity. 

On the contrary, they might very well 
brush it off or even resist it. That is a bridge 
which can be crossed only when we come to 
it. In the meantime, it is worthy of note 
that the Soviets see this particular problem 
the same way we do. 

Although it is easy—and dangerous—to 
jump from a wishful thought to a premature 
conclusion about Soviet-Chinese relations, 
I cannot believe that the Soviets view the 
growth of Communist China with entire 
equanimity. 

Just as it is in the interests of the Soviets 
to attempt to drive a wedge between the 
Western allies, so it would be in our inter- 
ests to attempt to drive a wedge between the 
Communist allies. It may not be possible, 
and one should not expect spectacular re- 
sults soon, but it is at least worth some 
imaginative thought and subtle effort. 

I come now to the last of the five forces 
which I mentioned as being at work in to- 
day’s world—the quickening pace of sci- 
entific and technological change. 

This deserves a great deal more public 
discussion than it has yet received, because 
it is fraught with the most incalculable 
social implications. 

It is a the bottom of the social evolution 
in the Soviet Union to which I alluded. 

It is intimately involved in the national- 
ism and the demands for economic growth 
which we find in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

It is one of the things which makes the 
growth of Communist China so awesome. 

It is changing the face of the world and of 
our own country. I am not at all sure that 
we have learned how to cope with it. 

When technology, even rudimentary tech- 
nology, comes to a primitive society, it in- 
troduces cultural changes and these can be 
destructive of the fabric of a traditional 
society, even though in the long run they 
result in better standards of living. 

Increased agricultural production so that 
a farmer has a surplus to sell means the in- 
troduction of money into a subsistence econ- 
omy, and this sometimes means a rather 
drastic rearrangement in the social hierarchy 
of a village. 

Industrialization means at least some kind 
of work discipline—if nothing more than 
starting and quitting on time—and this fre- 
quently disrupts established cycles of work 
and leisure. 

The more primitive the society, the less 
flexible it is likely to be in adjusting to 
changes of this sort. All of this, of course, 
has the most significant political implica- 
tions. 

By reducing the death rate through such 
things as DDT and antibiotics, technology 
is responsible for the population explosion 
which is one of the most dramatic factors of 
the decade. 

Through hybridization of plants and ani- 
mals, through fertilizers, and cultivation 
methods, it is responsible for our domestic 
farm surpluses and it may yet be responsible 
for a world food sufficiency, even taking into 
account the population explosion. 
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Through nuclear fission and thermonu- 
clear fusion, it is responsible for the delicate 
palance of terror in which the human race 
lives, and it may yet be responsible for ex- 
tinction of the human race. 

Or it may—if we guide it and control it 

perly—be responsible for the final elimi- 
nation, for all practical purposes, of human 
want. 

Technology, in other words, is bringing 
us closer, at an accelerating pace, to the day 
when we, as human beings, will indeed have 
a choice between black and white. 

Well, as Ralph Waldo Emerson put it in 
his essay, “The Scholar,” “I have exhausted 
your patience, and I have only begun. * * * 
but it is so much easier to say many things 
than to explain one.” 

At the risk of exhausting your patience 
further, however, let me take a couple min- 
utes to try to pull together the many things 
I have said, or at least talked about. 

The essential point, is that in making our 
foreign policy for the 1960’s, we have got to 
accommodate it to the facts of life in the 
world—to the nationalism of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, to the industrial power of the 
Soviet Union, and to the growing power of 
Communist China. 

We cannot undo any of these things, but 
we can, perhaps, capitalize on the advantages 
of some and minimize the disadvantages of 
others. 

We cannot do anything to make Commu- 
nist China weak, but we can do something 
to make India and Japan strong. 

We cannot do anything to keep the So- 
viet Union from having more scientists and 
engineers, but we can do a great deal to see 
that we have more ourselves. 

We cannot do anything to quench the de- 
sire for land reform in Latin America, but 
we can do something to help our friends 
there carry it out in a responsible and dem- 
ocratic manner. 

We might as well resign ourselves to the 
fact that all of this is going to require a 
considerable national effort and is going to 
cost substantial sums of money. Our taxes 
may go up. 

The question to be decided here is not, 
“Can we afford it?” but “Do we want to do 
it badly enough?” 

To sum up, my prescription for our for- 
eign policy in the 1960’s is to concentrate 
on doing what is feasible and to stop wor- 
trying about doing what is impossible. 

And in this connection, the advice which 
comes to us over the ages from that wise 
old Greek—Demosthenes—is still sound: 

“As a general marches at the head of his 
troops, so ought with politicians, if I dare 
use the expression, to march at the head of 
affairs; insomuch that they ought not to 
wait the event, to know what measure to 
take; but the measures which they have 
taken ought to produce the event.” 





INDUSTRIAL SLOWDOWN IN FACE 
OF COMMUNIST ECONOMIC CHAL- 
LENGE REQUIRES CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
the Senate considers, in these closing 
days, depressed-areas legislation, hous- 
ing bills, and other crucial economic 
legislation, I suggest we take a long, 
careful, and thoughtful look at our 
economy. 

The bellwether of the American 
economy is steel. The longest steel 
strike in history is only a few months 
behind us; but this morning’s news- 
Papers report the alarming news that in 
regard to the steel industry, which now 
is down to a shocking less than 75 per- 
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cent of capacity, market experts are now 
expecting that the percentage rate of 
operations will sag to the lower 60’s in 
June, and will probably go lower in July. 
This means that actual steel production 
may sink below that of Russia, this year. 

At the same time, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board forecast at 
its annual meeting was announced in 
this morning’s newspapers as an ex- 
pectation that U.S. economic growth 
would slow down during the next 10 
years. In view of the rising pace of 
Communist economic expansion in Rus- 
sia and China, this is deeply alarming. 
Mr. President, I think this economic 
situation indicates how urgently con- 
gressional action all along the economic 
front is needed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Orders for Steel Below 
Forecasts,” which was published today in 
the New York Times; and an article en- 
titled “U.S. Economic Growth To Slow 
Down in 1960’s, Industry Leaders Say,” 
which was published today in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 23, 1960] 
ORDERS FOR STEEL BELOW FORECASTS—MOsT 

OFFICIALS Now FoRESEE No BuYING SPURT 

AND Drop FOR MILL OPERATIONS—USERS CUT 

INVENTORIES—MAKERS OF APPLIANCES, CARS 

TrRrmMING STocKs MosT—BUILDING METAL 

GaINns 

PirTsBuRGH, May 22.—The expected slight 
pickup in steel order volume has not 
materialized and steelmakers look for a 
series of declines in operations. This trend 
may be affected temporarily by summer sea- 
sonal factors. 

Most sales officials are convinced that 
customers do not intend to step up their 
buying at this time. The consensus is that 
many steel users will cut inventories and 
will continue to buy on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

As expected by some of the older steel 
Officials, the market has all the earmarks of 
the so-called normal markets of years past. 
That many steel users were able to weather 
the 116-day steel strike has brought a new 
and sobering factor into the steel market 
picture. There seems now to be a strong 
trend toward much smaller inventories than 
before. 

USERS CUT INVENTORIES 

In the last few weeks there have been 
warnings from steelmakers that customers 
might do well to take a second look at their 
inventories and perhaps slow the cutting. 
The users apparently took the second look 
and decided to keep going on the inventory 
cut. That is probably why Iron Age maga- 
zine has interpreted the low demand as 
presaging seasonal cuts of less than moder- 
ate proportions in the steel operating rate. 
Some market experts believe that the per- 
centage rate of operations will sag to the 
lower 60’s in June and will probably go 
lower in July. Most top steel officials, how- 
ever, are keeping mum. 

The largest cutters of steel orders have 
been auto and appliance manufacturers. 
But other steel users are quietly cutting 
orders and using more of their inventories. 

Shipments of construction steels have im- 
proved slightly. But in many cases struc- 
tural units made from steel ordered some 
time ago were assembled during the bad 
weather a few months ago. They are now 
being shipped. However, new structural 
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awards have been trending slightly upward 
in the last few months. Part of this was 
said to be because of the improvement in 
spending for new plant and equipment. 

In recent weeks tinplate users have been 
@ little slow in releasing tinplate made and 
stored for shipping releases. This could mean 
that tinplate users—especially makers of 
cans—are well supplied and may be in no 
hurry to take in large tonnages after mid- 
year. 

GALVANIZED SHEET IN DEMAND 


Galvanized sheet demand was still strong, 
but with the unusual capacity that has been 
built, there has been no tightness in the last 
month. That was in sharp contrast to mar- 
ket conditions of 3 months ago when deliver- 
ies were unusually extended and when all 
mills had large backlogs. 

Few, if any, steel experts see increases in 
steel prices in the foreseeable future. The 
softness in prices of concrete reinforcing 
bars in the Southeast, the East, and the 
Southwest reflect strong competition with 
lower price foreign steels. The price change 
or reduction in special vacuum processed 
steels reported by some makers was attribut- 
able to the combination of domestic and 
foreign competition and decreased produc- 
tion costs being passed on to the customers 
in a highly competitive market. There was 
no evidence that the mill prices of regular 
steel products had been or were about to be 
affected by the “special cases” in other steels. 
[From the Wall Street Journal, May 23, 

1960] 

U.S. Economic GrowtH To Stow Down IN 
1960’s, INDUSTRY LEADERS SAY—INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE Boarp Totp BaNK LOANS, 
Stock PrIcEs WILL RIsE Less SHARPLY IN 
DECADE 


New YorkK.—Slower growth faces the Na- 
tion in the 1960’s in several spheres of 
economic activity, the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s 44th annual meeting was 
told. 

Forecasts were presented, for example, 
that bank credit demand and stock market 
prices may rise less sharply in the present 
decade than in the 1950's. 

John D. Wilson, vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, gave several reasons 
why he expects bank loan demand to be 
“somewhat less pressing in the 1960's.” 
Among these factors he cited less inflation, 
higher bank lending charges and heavier 
corporate debt. Mr. Wilson expects banks 
to continue to be quite heavily “loaned up” 
in the 1960’s, so that they are not likely to 
go after lending business as aggressively as 
in the past decade. 

According to Regnar D. Naess, senior part- 
ner of Naess & Thomas, a securities firm, the 
stock market in the 1960’s as a whole will 
show only a modest advance compared with 
the sharp runup in stock price averages in 
the 1950's. His reasons: The market in the 
past decade was pushed up by several spe- 
cial postwar factors, notably the rebuilding 
of Western Europe, the supply to consumers 
of goods cut off during the war, and the 
establishment of a “huge U.S. defense in- 
dustry.” 

A number of industry-by-industry fore- 
casts were made to the conference. One of 
the most optimistic was presented by a 
spokesman for the electronics industry, 
Donald C. Power, chairman of General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp., who predicted 
electronics sales and revenue would jump 
from $14 billion to $27.25 billion by 1970. 
As recently as 1950, he noted, the industry 
posted total receipts of only $5 billion. 

E. B. Germany, president of Lone Star 
Steel Co., said he expects “the 10 years 
ahead will be difficult for U.S. steelmakers,” 
due largely to the prospect that steel exports 
will decrease and imports will increase as a 
result of lower cost operations of foreign 
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competitors. He called for a stiffer industry 
stand on labor to promote greater efficiency 
and so make U.S. prices for steel more com- 
petitive in world markets. 

The conference board itself predicted that 
the annual gross national product—total 
output of goods and services—would rise to 
nearly $800 billion by 1970, an increase of 
60 percent from the present level of slightly 
over $500 billion. That would compare with 
a rise of about 65 percent to $479.5 billion 
during the 1950's. 

The board also predicted in its survey, 
titled “Economic Growth in the 1960’s,” that 
the country’s output per man-hour will con- 
tinue to rise at a postwar rate of 3.2 per- 
cent. The board anticipates additionally, 
among other things, that capital spending 
by business for new plant and equipment 
will run about $58 billion annually in the 
1960’s, a rise from the $38 billion business- 
men say they expect to spend on expansion 
this year. 





AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
SAFETY RESPONSIBIL’TY ACT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Prear in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2131) 
to amend the Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved May 25, 1954, as 
amended. 





LIFE MAGAZINE AND NEW YORK 
TIMES GREAT DEBATE ON THE 
NATIONAL PURPOSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
America’s greatest need today, in the 
wake of the disaster at the summit and 
the revelation of Premier Khrushchev as 
an unstable bully, shouting insults at 
the United States of America, remains as 
before. Of course we need the material 
strength of military and economic power 
and the educational strength to give it 
meaning. But, even more, we need a 
sense of national purpose. Somehow we 
need to bring to every schoolchild and 
farmer, every housewife and salesman, a 
far clearer comprehension of American 
freedom, its heavy responsibilities, as 
well as its immense opportunities. 

Life magazine, with its vast 6 mil- 
lion-plus circulation, and its tens of 
millions of readers, together with the 
New York Times, with its broad national 
readership, have set out to do this in a 
series of four articles. 

Judging by the quality of the men se- 
lected to discuss the national purpose, 
and by the excellent “kickoff” article 
written by John Jessup, the chief edito- 
rial writer of Life magazine, this prom- 
ises to be an immense contribution to 
the national will. 

Because the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
represents an appropriate repository of 
this historic contribution, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the first 
article of this series be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, preceded by a letter 
I have written at the invitation of pub- 
lisher C. D. Jackson, of Life magazine, in 
commenting on the series. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. C. D. Jackson, 
Publisher, Life Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Jackson: Congratulations on 
your decision to plunge directly into what so 
many of us have been vaguely calling for: 
a@ great debate on our national purpose by 
eight leading American thinkers. 

An America that has some idea of where 
it is going and why is even more necessary 
than closing the missile gap, stepping up the 
pace of our economic growth, or even pour- 
ing more of our resources into education. 
Quite essential as are these means of achiev- 
ing our ends, understanding of what our ends 
are and why and inspiration to spark the 
desire and fuel the drive must come first. 

Since 1945 victorious power throughout the 
world has come not from planes or tanks or 
factories or even nuclear power. It has come 
from people who know what they want and 
are willing to work and sacrifice and die for 
it. This has resulted in successful revolu- 
tions in Ghana, Nigeria, Guinea, the Sudan, 
Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, Iraq, Syria, Cuba, 
Tunisia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indochina, 
India, Israel, Indonesia, and China. In every 
revolution except Czechoslovakia since the 
end of World War II, military and industrial 
power has been on the side of the govern- 
ment in power. But in each case people who 
understand their purpose well enough to 
fight and die for it have succeeded. 

The initial article by Life’s chief editorial 
writer, John Jessup, surmounts the tough 
job of framing this cosmological subject in 
a workable perspective. He provides two 
vital ingredients of any beginning in arriv- 
ing at a national purpose: a historical com- 
prehension and a moral framework. This 
Democratic Senator is reminded of how dif- 
ficult, but how useful, this is in the painful 
present—after our grave national difficulty 
over the U-2 reconnaissance plane and the 
Khrushchev explosion at the summit. How 
strengthening now are the words quoted by 
Jessup from Wisconsin’s Carl Schurz in re- 
plying to Stephen Decatur’s “our country, 
right or wrong,” with “our country * * * 
when right, to be kept right; when wrong, to 
be put right.” How very pertinent in the 
decade of this greatest American weakness of 
privatism to be reminded of Teddy Roose- 
velt’s shout that “the rights of men have to 
be earned afresh each day.” 

How central to this inquiry the historical 
fact that since the Mayflower Compact, 
whose ultimate purpose, as Jessup says, “was 
the quest of God’s truth’”—and how inevi- 
tably it follows today in Jessup’s words that 
“it is the highest of man’s political purposes 
to contrive his human institutions in con- 
formity with this order, while realizing that 
all human institutions are subject to con- 
stant change.” 

I hope that subsequent articles will grap- 
ple with the big problem to which Jessup 
has ably brought this series, i.e., how do we 
contrive to adjust these institutions to the 
fantastic change of the past few years of the 
nuclear age, the space age, and the relentless 
and brutal march of communism. 

The big task is to challenge the American 
people to the immensity of their power and 
resources and to the enormity of the task 
that confronts us armed with these resources. 
Innovation has been the genius of America’s 
mighty economic system and our Nation’s 
unparalleled material progress. No nation 
on earth is so richly armed. More important, 
thanks to our Jeffersonian birth, we Ameri- 
cans enjoy a political tradition founded on 
the open, searching, reaching mind pursuing 
justice as well as happiness. Our task is to 
convince our countrymen that the mountain 
in all its bristling enormity is not only there 
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to climb but that no men have ever been 
better equipped to climb it than this gen. 
eration of still reluctant Americans. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM Proxmre. 


THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 


(The words above, The National Purpose, 
have begun to sound increasingly through- 
out the country, stirring up uneasy ques- 
tions, forcing Americans to reexamine them- 
selves and their aspirations, engaging men 
of high position in what can be the most 
crucial debate of our generation. 

(But the discussions sometimes produce 
only earnest confusion or empty declama- 
tion. To explore what the phrase has meant 
to America and what it means—or should 
mean—today, Life here begins a five-part se- 
ries on “The National Purpose”: what we as 
citizens and as a nation wish and hope to 
achieve. 

(It is a question important in an election 
year when the great issues must be brought 
out by the men who wish to lead the Nation, 
but it transcends partisan politics. Life has 
asked eight eminent Americans to explore 
the question. This week the background of 
the debate is set down on the following 
pages. In four succeeding issues “The Na- 
tional Purpose” will be discussed by Adlai 
Stevenson, twice a presidential candidate; 
Archibald MacLeish, Pulitzer Prize poet and 
playwright; Billy Graham, the evangelist; 
David Sarnoff, chairman, RCA; John Gard- 
ner, president, Carnegie Corp. of New York; 
Albert Wohlstetter, national defense special- 
ist for the Rand Corp.; Clinton Rossiter, au- 
thor and professor of government, Cornell 
University; Walter Lippmann, political com- 
mentator. 

(The debate, of course, cannot be left to 
the country’s leaders. Life invites all 
Americans to join in. For upon the Na- 
tion’s purpose depend the lives of all—not in 
some comfortably remote future but right 
now and in the years just ahead.) 

A NOBLE FRAMEWORK FOR A GREAT DEBATE 

(By John K. Jessup) 


(The words and deeds that expressed our 
past purpose are the starting point for dis- 
course on aims today.) 

“The critical weakness of our society is 
that for the time being our people do not 
have great purposes which they are united 
in wanting to achieve. The public mood of 
the country is defensive, to hold on and to 
conserve, not to push forward and to create. 
We talk about ourselves these days as if we 
were a completed society, one which has 
achieved its purposes, and has no further 
great business to transact.” 

So wrote Columnist Walter Lippmann a few 
months ago. It is a disturbing charge for 
three reasons. First, Lippmann is not alone 
in making it. The same complaint is heard, 
with varying emphasis, from many other 
critics and leaders of opinion, and also, ac- 
cording to a recent survey of Life’s corre- 
spondents, from many an average anony- 
mous American as well. Some of them speak 
like Lippmann of our lost or mislaid national 
purpose or purposes; others use an older 
phrase, “the American dream.” ‘Thus Wil- 
liam Faulkner: “What happened to the 
American dream? We dozed, and it aban- 
doned us. And in that vacuum now there 
sound no longer the strong voices * * * 
speaking in mutual unification of one hope 
and will.” As though he also felt something 
missing, the President himself has appointed 
a Commission on National Goals “to develop 
a broad outline of national objectives and 
programs for the next decade and longer.” 
So much palpable concern, in quarters high 
and low, suggests that the vacuum of pur- 
pose may be a real one. 
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Second, the charge is disturbing because 
if it is true it is new. The United States 
has hitherto been a country associated with 
great purpose. If that purpose is now ab- 
sent, we are not what we were. Is there not 
a connection between the rise of nations and 
great purposes, between the loss of purpose 
and their decline. A United States without a 
purpose, or no greater purpose than “Don’t 
rock the boat,’’ may well be a United States 
in decline. 

Third, the world needs a purposeful Amer- 
ica. Even if the United States could ever be 
a “completed society,” to use Lippmann’s 
phrase, the world isnot. Mankind has much 
further great business to transact—if not 
with the active leadership of the United 
States then without it, and probably with 
the leadership of communism. 

It may be argued that Lippmann’s charge, 
even if true, is irrelevant. Does the United 
States really need a self-conscious purpose in 
the world? Is not a democracy its own 
raison d’étre, and survival the whole of 
its duty? Many feel that only individ- 
uals, not nations, are capable of high pur- 
poses; and that the proper role of the 
American Nation is simply to provide the 
political framework in which each American 
citizen defines and conducts his own private 
pursuit of happiness, nobly or ignobly, to 
suit himself. Yet this theory of a passive 
role for the Nation has not satisfied the 
growing uneasiness. “Why are many Ameri- 
cans fearful that we have lost our sense of 
national purpose?” asks Adlai Stevenson. 
“Why is there a slackness about public prob- 
lems and a wholesale retreat to the joys of 
private life?’’ 


Our onetime confidence 


If America is in fact an elderly, status quo 
nation, it has had one of the briefest runs 
for its money in the history of great nations, 
and its early senescence will have belied more 
prophecies and grander promises than any 
nation ever made. During most of its brief 
history America has been bursting with con- 
fidence in its own unlimited destiny. A 
French visitor in the 1840’s asked one of 
these confident spokesmen, Senator Lewis 
Cass of Michigan, “If such is the youth of 
the Republic, what will be its old age?”’ Re- 
plied the Senator, “Sir, it will have no old 
age.” Cass’ bold prophecy is already proved 
doubtful by the fact that so few Americans 
feel like repeating it today. 

Thus there appears to be a real vacuum 
in the national will, or at least the wide- 
spread fear that such a vacuum exists. To 
explore this disturbing condition, Life here 
begins a series of articles which we hope may 
stimulate a fruitful national debate. Does 
the United States lack a national purpose? 
Does it need a national purpose in the world? 
If so, what should that purpose be? 

The present article is a résumé of what 
earlier generations have felt about the Amer- 
ican national purpose, together with a few 
remarks on the new historical conditions 
that may have affected these beliefs. How 
far are the older beliefs relevant to the prob- 
lems that face our country now, in this 
strange era of communism, megaton weap- 
onry, fractured empires, mushrooming sov- 
ereignties, and continuing moral, social, and 
technical revolution? The answers hinted 
at in this introductory article are not offered 
as definitive. Fuller answers will be pre- 
sented in the subsequent articles by leaders 
of opinion. 

The motivating beliefs of a nation are to 


be sought in its deeds and illuminated by 
the words of its leaders, its spokesmen and 


its key documents. Deeds and words do not 
always match, but in America they have 
matched often enough to show a pattern to 
those who look for one. Thus when Roger 
Williams expounded the principles of re- 
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ligious liberty and democracy, his authority 
did not run beyond colonial Rhode Island; 
but the practical experience of mutual ac- 
commodation among the sects in other col- 
onies eventually established religious liberty 
as part of the American political creed. 
Thus, too, township self-government and 
the common law, which helped to make the 
Constitution workable, were the slow de- 
posit of English and colonial experience 
rather than the decree of towering prophets 
or statesmen. But on occasion sudden 
flashes of great documentary lightning have 
also illuminated our beliefs. The greatest 
of these was, of course, the Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776. 

The Declaration turned what had just a 
few months before been an Anglo-American 
family quarrel into a defiance of all tyranny 
everywhere. Colonial loyalty to the English 
crown, the dominant American sentiment of 
1775, was transformed into national loyalty 
to the cause of political freedom for the 
human race. 

Thomas Jefferson achieved his masterpiece 
not by taking an opinion poll, nor yet by 
sucking the words from his thumb. In 
writing the Declaration he borrowed some 
current political ideas from England, from 
Virginia, from Massachusetts, from Tom 
Paine and from other sources. He carefully 
listed the colonists’ grievances against 
George III. But above all he related the 
cause of American independence to certain 
timeless beliefs about the nature of man, 
society and government. 

Men are created with equal and inalien- 
able rights—all men everywhere. The chief 
purpose of any government is to secure these 
rights, and its just power comes only from 
the consent of the governed. Although this 
news took decades to spread and has yet to 
penetrate everywhere, all other theories of 
government were doomed by this Declara- 
tion and the American independence that 
followed it. Tom Paine did not exaggerate: 
“Despotism felt a shock, and man began to 
contemplate redress.” The Declaration went 
round the Western World, adding an im- 
portant stimulus to the revolution in France, 
the independence of Latin America, the na- 
tional movements in Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and Eastern Europe, and eventually the 
political reformation of England itself. 

Small wonder, then, that in America the 
Declaration became the focus of that sense 
of special destiny and vocation which most 
vocal Americans had long associated with 
their country. Just as the Puritans had felt 
akin to the Israelites, chosen by God for 
a holy experiment in rule by conscience on 
new soil, so George Washington’s generation 
felt themselves to be the vanguard of a 
new political dispensation. They were a 
watershed in human history, agents of what 
John Adams had called ‘“‘a grand scheme and 
design in Providence for the illumination 
and emancipation of the slavish part of man- 
kind all over the earth.” 

Added Adams: “The institutions now made 
in America will not wholly wear out for 
thousands of years. It is therefore of the 
last importance that they should be right.” 
In this self-conscious spirit was our Consti- 
tution written. It was to be the test of 
the basic question whether men, as Alexan- 
der Hamilton put it, can achieve good gov- 
ernment by “reflection and choice,” or 
whether they must always be governed by 
“accident and force.” 

The Constitution was not a universal doc- 
ument in the same sense as the Declaration. 
It was a working document for Americans, 
not for Laplanders or Chinese. It has never- 
theless proved an adequate political fran- 
chise for Americans while they subdued a 
continent, added 37 new States, fought seven 
wars and changed from an agricultural Fed- 
eral Republic into an industrialized demo- 
cratic Nation. We have seen fit to amend 
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the Constitution 22 times but not to change 
a@ word of the preamble, which is a summary 
statement of what the founders thought to 
be the true purposes of government—any 
government. Here are those purposes: “To 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 


Focus of patriotic reverence 


These purposes, and the principle of strong 
but limited government under law which 
imbues it, have made the Constitution a 
focus of American patriotic reverence second 
only to the Declaration. It is a much 
stronger focus of loyalty, for example, than 
the American land, for all this land’s purple 
majesty and beloved rocks and rills. An 
English visitor in 1837 remarked on the 
transient place-sense of this migratory peo- 
ple: “Give the American his institutions, and 
he cares little where you place him.” Said 
Hawthorne, “We have so much country that 
we have really no country at all.” The land 
has been an inestimable stimulus to effort 
and to wealth, but the system that enabled 
every man to take up his pursuit of wealth 
and happiness has been the most valued part 
of the whole. The American system has al- 
ways been held to be far wider than Ameri- 
can geography. As Walt Whitman said, “O 
America, because you build for mankind I 
build for you.” 

By Whitman’s time the United States, like 
its great poet, was taking pride in the title 
of “democracy,” a word the Founding 
Fathers had not much liked. Our 19th cen- 
tury legislation—from free schools and no- 
jail-for-debt to the Homestead Act, not to 
mention the emancipation of slaves—main- 
tained an egalitarian bent. Its purpose and 
effect were to widen the suffrage and enlarge 
the opportunities of the average man. John 
Locke had made the amount of its emigra- 
tion a test of whether a country is truly gov- 
erned by consent or not. Waves of immigra- 
tion, visibly assimilated, were evidence that 
America was the most consent-governed 
country in the world. As one not untypical 
immigrant wrote home: “Here a highway to 
honor, wealth, and renown is open to all.” 
Our national mission was to exemplify the 
success of free self-government, to let our 
democratic light so shine before men that 
they could see its good works and become 
democrats too. Many did, including most of 
Europe. 

The first internationally recognized Amer- 
ican historian, George Bancroft, saw Ameri- 
can democracy as the highest revelation of 
God’s purpose in history and the consumma- 
tion of all previous civilizations. “In the 
fulness of time,” he wrote, “a Republic arose 
in the wilderness of America. Thousands of 
years had passed away before this child of 
the ages could be born * * * from her the 
human race drew hope.” This viewpoint, 
which today sounds primitive or jingoistic, 
was as self-evident to many 19th century 
Americans as the rights of man were to those 
of the 18th. Both were vindicated by con- 
tinuing success. Indeed, the American ex- 
periment was succeeding in so many direc- 
tions that the sense of national purpose, 
though no less intense, became somewhat 
diffuse. Patriotism became identified with 
practically every virtue except patience. 
Thus Emerson: “I wish to see America a 
benefactor such as no country ever was * * * 
the office of America is to liberate, to abolish 
kingcraft, priestcraft, castle, monopoly, to 
pull down the gallows, to burn up the bloody 
statute book, to take in the immigrant, to 
open the doors of the sea and the fields of 
the earth.” In the swelling tide of immigra- 
tion and expansion he also foresaw the ad- 
vent of “a new race, a new religion, a new 
state, a new literature.” 
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By the end of the 19th century there were 
at least four great causes which America 
could be said to exemplify and which many 
Americans were eager to urge on the human 
race. These were: 

1. Democracy: Bancroft called it practical 
Christianity and said: ‘“‘The duty of America 
is to secure the culture and the happiness 
of the masses by their reliance on them- 
selves.” The people’s voice was the voice of 
God, and of progress and of civilization as 
well. 

2. Individual liberty: The wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers in making the free indi- 
vidual the cornerstone of our institutions was 
proved by his accomplishments. The indi- 
vidual was especially credited with our eco- 
nomic feats and therefore not begrudged his 
unequal rewards through the free enterprise 
system. He was the agent of that conquest 
of poverty which America had anticipated 
since colonial times. 

3. “Pluralism”: This became the scholar’s 
word for our harmonious diversity of races, 
creeds, and conditions. Scientist-Author 
E. E. Slosson was to define America as “the 
finest of all the fine arts, the art of getting 
along peaceably with all sorts and conditions 
of men.” Our pluralistic labpratory proved 
the beneficence of the Federal system, crown- 
ing our good with brotherhood from sea to 
shining sea. Since federalism had shown 
that it could govern and harmonize a conti- 
nent, why not a world? 

4. Morality: The untverse is moral and 
civilization depends on morality, said 
Emerson. Our system was assumed to be in 
closer touch than others with what Seward 
called a higher law than the Constitution. 
The old Stephen Decatur formula, “our 
country, right or wrong,” was offensive to 
intellectual patriots like Senator Carl Schurz, 
who amended it thus: “Our country * * * 
when right, to be kept right; when wrong, to 
be put right.” Kept or set right by reliable 
methods, the vocal conscience of responsible 
citizens manifested itself through free in- 
stitutions. 

These four diverse national purposes could 
get somewhat out of alinement. Such was 
the case when Theodore Roosevelt came on 
the scene. Creative individualism had made 
it seem that America’s dominant purpose— 
as it seems to many today—was merely to 
get rich. T. R., a great teacher as well as 
politician, used the White House as a pulpit 
to stir the national conscience to higher aims 
than the amassing of wealth. He preached 
the responsibility of the individual citizen, 
the social necessity of personal character, the 
central role of righteousness in democracy. 
He attacked that optimistic fatalism which 
assumed the country could always, in a con- 
temporary’s words, “slide down hill into the 
valley of fulfillment” and warned that the 
rights of men had to be freshly earned every 
day. He reasserted America’s championship 
of popular rights. He told us that the his- 
tory of America is now the central feature of 
the history of the world. He sought to put 
US. foreign policy in the central position in 
that history, a position it was soon to occupy 
in fact. 

A defiant doctrine 


American foreign policy before Teddy 
Roosevelt was sometimes summarized as the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule. Both 
were thoroughly consistent with American 
beliefs. If the Monroe Doctrine seems too 
defensive today, it was for a century defiant 
of half the globe. It aimed to keep Eu- 
ropean autocracy out of Latin America as 
well as to allow the spread of democracy 
through our own territorial expansion. It 
was not just the manifest destiny of con- 
tinental geography, but also democratic 


idealism that carried our flag to California, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. It was George 
Bancroft himself who, as Acting Secretary of 
War, gave the order that sent U.S. troops 
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into Texas in 1846—just as young T. R., as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, sent Com- 
modore Dewey into Manila Bay in 1898. 

Preoccupation with our own hemisphere 
did not always blind us to the cause of free- 
dom and democracy elsewhere. National 
revolutionaries like Kossuth in Hungary, 
freely admitting American inspiration, could 
also count on at least unofficial American 
support. Commodore Perry in opening Ja- 
pan, John Hay in proclaiming the Open Door 
against colonialism in China, Captain 
Mahan in his lectures at the Naval War 
College—all were prophets of the fact that 
American interests were becoming as global 
as the American cause. 

In 1909 the Monroe Doctrine was reana- 
lyzed by Herbert Croly, author of ‘“‘The Prom- 
ise of American Life,” which greatly in- 
fluenced T. R.’s thinking. Now that Europe 
was democratized, Croly argued, Europe’s 
interests, and America’s could no longer be 
considered “essentially incompatible,” as 
some interpreters of the Doctrine had main- 
tained. A time was coming when we would 
have to assume a wider and more active 
role. George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, had enjoined us to avoid foreign en~ 
tanglements and “give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence.” These words, said Croly, had 
been more honored in the letter than in the 
spirit. The time was coming when we 
should seek allies in order to build democ- 
racy into a world system. In such a system, 
peace would inevitably depend on the right- 
eous use of superior force, and America’s 
force would be needed on that righteous 
side. 

Croly’s contemporary patriots, however, 
were happier setting a no-longer-so-novel 
example than leading a magnanimous cru- 
sade. They responded more to the idea of 
a happy American destiny than to a clear 
American purpose. To Woodrow Wilson fell 
the sad task of proving the unreality of 
this distinction and of testing the American 
devotion to righteousness in a great Euro- 
pean war. His war message of April 2, 1917 
linked our destiny with that of democracy 
all over the world: 

“The world must be made safe for democ- 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. * * * 
Civilization itself seeming to be in the bal- 
ance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last 
free. * * * America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth.” 

The concerts of free peoples eventually 
became the Wilson-inspired League of Na- 
tions. The League failed for various reasons, 
but one of them was surely the failure of 
follow-through in America’s political will. 
Another and even greater war, another and 
even more pluralistic league called the 
United Nations, and the Wilson-era failure 
has at least been patched up. Said Frank- 
lin Roosevelt in 1945: “‘We have learned that 
we cannot live alone, at peace; that our own 
well-being is dependent upon the well-being 
of other nations far away.” 

The preamble and the stated purposes of 
the U.N. contain many statements in which 
Americans can take pride, since they could 
never have been written had not America 
long preached and exemplified them—most 
notably the declaration of equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small. Yet this declaration is made hypo- 
critical by the nature of the U.N.’s member- 
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ship, which includes Communist states and 
thus severs the cause of peace from its 
anchor in freedom and principle. The word 
“righteousness,” which to Wilson as to T. R. 
was synonymous with the higher patriotism, 
was not popularized by F. D. R., is not used 
in the U.N. charter and is seldom heard in 
its debates. 


Our greatest spokesman 


Wilson's war message was in many ways 
the last great documentary link between 
modern America and the principles that 
gave her birth. Its echoes of the Declara- 
tion of Independence are not mere rhetoric. 
Those echoes had been enriched for Wilson’s 
generation by the memory of our most pro- 
found national experience, the Civil War, 
and our greatest spokesman of national pur- 
pose, Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s first show of stubborn grandeur, 
said Carl Sandburg, was in the passionate 
seriousness with which he took the words 
of the Declaration. To him it was a charter 
of political truth for augmenting the happi- 
ness and value of life to all people of all 
colors everywhere. Because slavery was in- 
compatible with the Declaration, the Decla- 
ration was the real issue of the Civil War. 
But this issue had been so long evaded and 
compromised that Lincoln could exploit it 
only within the larger cause of saving the 
Union. Thus political and military neces- 
sities robbed the words of his Emancipation 
Proclamation of great documentary light- 
ning, but the deed was as fundamental and 
astounding as anything he said. Forced into 
the Constitution by war, by conscience, and 
by the Declaration, the proclamation was 
what Whitman called “by far the greatest 
revolutionary step in the history of the 
United States.” 

Lincoln’s greatness was more than verbal. 
It lay in the resolution with which he pre- 
served the idea of union through our most 
tragic crisis. Such resolution could be sus- 
tained only by faith in the proposition that 
all men are created equal. The national 
purpose that Lincoln stated for the Union 
was that free government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people should not 
perish from the earth. 

Since Lincoln’s time government by the 
people has been broadened step by step and 
deepened here and abroad with a cumula- 
tive effect scarcely less revolutionary than 
the Emancipation Proclamation itself. The 
abstraction for which Lincoln fought is now 
operative in more than half the _ world. 
Scores of new nations have been born since 
World War I because of the conviction that 
men should govern themselves, and the 1960 
crop will be at least a half dozen more in 
Africa alone. Yet the popularity of Lin- 
coln’s abstraction has not made democracy 
any safer. On the contrary, some of the na- 
tions for whose freedom we fought under 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, notably in 
eastern Europe and the Far East, have long 
since succumbed to ancient tyranny in its 
newest and most insidious guise, Commu- 
nism. In all countries the new tyranny, like 
the old, is still abetted by ignorance and 
poverty, and in the poorer ones by a wide- 
spread belief that freedom and morality 
are luxuries—“first the grub, then the 
morals.” Meanwhile in America, suffused 
in real luxuries, freedom and morality are 
taken for granted as casually as bread. 

This does not mean that the United States 
has altogether forsaken its traditional pur- 
poses in foreign affairs. They have guided 
our reactions to many new and puzzling 
challenges, such generally creditable re- 
actions as the Marshall Plan, the North At- 
lantic Treaty, the defense of Korea, the up- 
holding of the U.N. in the Suez and other 
crises, the spending of billions for alliances 
and aid. At vast expense but with fair suc- 
cess, the United States has contained com- 
munism since 1949. We have defended the 
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chance of many nations to choose freedom 
and establish self-government, from Guate- 
mala to Vietnam. 

But at other times and places we have 
failed to defend this right. From Hungary 
in 1956 the appeal to American principles 
for American help was so direct and unmis- 
takable that many Americans, in our Gov- 
ernment’s blank failure to respond, thought 
they heard the snapping of a great cord to 
the most precious part of our past. To oth- 
ers this sound was muffied by the very scope 
and complexity of the challenge, for tyranny 
is only one of the conditions of human life 
that wears a new, confusing and very non- 
18th century mask. 

The whole order of organized power has 
changed. The once worthy title of “nation” 
may now denote either a monster or a pygmy 
state. Both weaponry and economics have 
made nonsense of long-established bound- 
aries between nations. Strange new aline- 
ments seem to be forming, one perhaps be- 
ing an alinement of races. The scientific 
and technical revolution, which has already 
overthrown the social structure of some very 
old nations, may have overnight changes in 
store for many others, either from within 
their own laboratories or from some point in 
outer space. As for what communism has 
done to international politics, in the words 
of a recent Rockefeller Brothers Fund re- 
port, “The chessboard itself may be said to 
have disappeared.” 

Nation states may no longer be the most 
meaningful integers of creative political 
thought. No existing state is or can be safe 
for democracy or freedom. Whatever may 
be hoped or feared from regional or racial 
alinements, any lasting political purpose 
must take the whole great globe for its arena. 
Nor is it just the Ghanaian, or the American, 
whose chance at happiness is threatened by 
technology. Human nature itself is threat- 
ened by dehumanization. A great political 
purpose today must have something to say 
about human nature, how to keep it as 
human and as rational as may be. 

Such are the fantastic new conditions in 
which our old beliefs must find a home, a 
grave or a toehold. How can we best adapt 
our beliefs to the conditions? What pur- 
poses may rightfully be considered today? 

Survival: Sensible patriots have proposed 
that our true cause today is sheer national 
survival. They say that this is important 
enough, and doubtful enough, to engage our 
full attention. Biology tells us that survival 
isa primary concern. Yet if survival by mil- 
itary means is meant, modern weapons are 
two-edged. Our present strategy of nuclear 
deterrence, if ever tested, could so reduce our 
population that its survivors, the bearers 
of our beliefs about liberty and self-govern- 
ment, might prefer to live elsewhere. On 
the other hand, since America is now the 
world’s chief home and hope of freedom, a 
refusal to defend it could demoralize the 
cause of freedom for a thousand years. 
From this dilemma the only escape is to 
perceive that survival alone is not an ade- 
quate goal. 

What is, then? No single goal, perhaps. 
A great power’s foreign policy cannot be re- 
duced to a phrase. The Council on Foreign 
Relations, analyzing our “basic aims” for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, made 
& multiple recommendation: that while 
maintaining our negative policy of resisting 
and containing communism, we must at the 
Same time do much more to anticipate 

the world’s other problems,” and try to link 
the non-Communist nations more closely 
through more and better institutions of law 
and order, security, economic development, 
freedom and peace. A large order—but not 
necessarily an inspiring one. Although the 
United States has virtually unlimited re- 
Sponsibilities, can it respond to all alarms 
everywhere in the free world at once? 
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Self-government: The one principle that 
Americans have preached most consistently 
since their own founding is that men can 
govern themselves in freedom under law, 
and that all of them deserve a chance to try. 
Perhaps this simple message is too 18th cen- 
tury for the world’s needs today, or Amer- 
ica’s complex relation to it. But the mil- 
lions who have not yet had their chance 
seldom say so. Self-government is clearly 
a@ central purpose for many peoples of the 
world. 

Moral law: Democracy, though we have 
treasured it, is not the highest value known 
to man. Indeed, it is only because enough 
Americans have had still higher allegiances 
that we have made democracy work. 

America’s public love affair with righteous- 
ness, for example, was not confined to the 
speeches of T. R. It began with the May- 
flower compact, whose ultimate purpose was 
the quest of God’s truth. The same quest 


underlies our insistence on religious freedom, 


and the assumption of a moral order in the 
universe underlies much of our constitu- 
tional law. Said John Marshall, the great 
interpreter of the Constitution: “There are 
principles of abstract justice which the Cre- 
ator of all things has impressed on the mind 
of his creature man, and which are admitted 
to regulate in great degree the right of civi- 
lized nations.” Our very right to self-govern- 
ment is derived from “the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God,” and to its harmony with 
these laws democracy owes its moral sanc- 
tion. 

If this moral order of the universe exists 
in fact—if there is such a thing as the nat- 
ural law in which our Founding Fathers 
trusted—then it is surely the highest of 
man’s political purposes to contrive his 
human institutions in conformity with this 
order, while realizing that all human insti- 
tutions are subject to constant change. No 
more challenging task faces American leaders 
and intellectuals, if they believe in natural 
law, than to find its mundane applications 
in this revolutionary age. Certainly there 
resides in every human breast a natural in- 
stinct for justice, which experience has re- 
fined into the world’s systems of law. A 
world that needs peace, which is the work of 
justice, needs clearer codifications of its 
sense of justice—i.e., more and better na- 
tional and international law. 

But those of us who make world law our 
national purpose must be sure the positive 
laws that we champion enjoy maximum con- 
sent. For example, by throwing its economic 
weight around, the United States can do 
much to promote free enterprise and freer 
trade in the non-Communist world. But it 
could do this better with less friction if 
Americans should produce a new definition 
of the right to property, which John Locke 
and our Founding Fathers considered basic 
to liberty. Such a definition would have to 
appear in harmony with natural justice to 
farmers and workers as well as to business- 
men in all industrialized societies. 

Private purposes: Many Americans will 
approve the above-mentioned purposes and 
still deny that they should be avowed by the 
Nation or its Government. A consensus of 
private purposes can give shape and direction 
to our national life without getting into for- 
mal policy at all. Yet in the fatness of these 
pursy times our private purposes do not add 
up to anything so firm. As one Air Force 
lieutenant wrote to Time, “What America 
stands for is making money, and as the so- 
ciety approaches affluence, its members are 
left to stew in their own ennui.” 

As monarchies were said to live by honor, 
so republics live by virtue. Yet republics 
have no public means of supplying a lack 
of virtue in the sovereign people. The pub- 
lic educational system can set and inculcate 
standards of the mind, and with this aim 
the Rockefeller Bros. Fund proposed to 
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raise these standards, calling its report on 
our schools “The Pursuit of Excellence.” 
Even the citizen who thinks that virtue is 
old fashioned, or that it is none of the 
State’s business, can perhaps subscribe to 
excellence as a public purpose, and in a 
context of intellectual excellence, moral ex- 
cellence (which must always be an individ- 
ual purpose and achievement) may have a 
better chance. As T. R. used to say, a 
patriot will make the most of himself. If 
enough do, so will the Nation. 

These are a few of the paths which 
thoughtful Americans can follow in their 
search for a new or renewed national pur- 
pose. There are undoubtedly others. But 
with the background for debate now sketched 
in, we can proceed in the individual views 
of Life’s eminent contributors. 





DESPERATE NEED FOR MEDICAL 
CARE FOR AMERICA’S AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
are pledged as a nation to the ideal of 
bringing to mankind the “four free- 
doms.” But our own senior citizens can 
know no freedom from want, can know 
no freedom from fear, so long as the 
grim specter of sudden and costly illness 
hovers over them. 

We in the Senate, faced with the re- 
alities of the international situation, ac- 
knowledge the need for economic aid to 
the peoples of other lands; but how can 
we expect the older people of our own 
land to understand why, in the same 
breath, we deny millions of them any 
real opportunity for medical care in 
their old age? This is especially shock- 
ing in view of the far greater sacrifice 
other countries of the free world make 
to assure adequate medical care for 
their elderly people. 

This is the question posed in many 
of the letters we receive. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have one letter of this 
sort printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Sm: Was wondering if and when 
you fellows are going to do something about 
giving those on social security hospitaliza- 
tion and doctors care. Maybe you can tell 
me what we are supposed to do when we're 
sick. The hospitals charge from $15 to $25 
a day and that’s only for board and room 
and the doctors bills are extra. I had my 
wife in the hospital last year one afternoon 
and overnight and the hospital charged $49. 
Do something to get hospitalization added 
to our social security. They raise the taxes 
on gas and parcel post and everything else 
and give to the foreign countries but never 
anything here at home. 

Sincerely, 





EDGAR E. WITT, OF TEXAS, HAS 
OUTSTANDING RECORD OF DE- 
VOTED PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a dedicated, able, faithful public official 
is soon to leave the Washington scene. 

Edgar E. Witt, of Waco, Tex., Chief 
of the Indian Claims Commission, has 
written a record of fairness, of diligence, 
and of successful service with that Com- 
mission which could serve as a model for 
any public official serving on any com- 
mission in Washington. 
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Governor Witt—as a former lieuten- 
ant Governor of Texas—he is called 
“Governor” in his native State—was a 
leading public official of the State of 
Texas before he came to Washington. 
After having served on other Govern- 
ment commissions, he became Chief of 
the Indian Claims Commission at the 
age of 68, an age at which most men 
have retired. 

In the 13 years he has served as Chief 
of the Indian Claims Commission, he 
has written as many opinions as have all 
the other justices of the Commission 
combined. In every case in which he 
has dissented, his dissent has been up- 
held on appeal. 

When Edgar E. Witt retires to Texas, 
he should take with him the thanks 
of officialdom of Washington and the 
appreciation of the citizenry of this Na- 
tion for a job well done. 

In the Dallas Morning News for Mon- 
day, May 16, Mr. Walter C. Hornaday, 
the able chief of the Dallas News Wash- 
ington Bureau, has written a very fine 
article entitled “Retirement Due for 
Claims Chief.” As a long-time friend 
of Edgar E. Witt, I am glad to see him 
receive this recognition, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in full in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, May 
1960] 
RETIREMENT DvE FoR CLAIMS CHIEF 
(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

WasHINGTON.—When Edgar E. Witt of 
Waco was named Chief Commissioner of 
the Indian Claims Commission in 1947, he 
had reached an age when most men are tak- 
ing it easy in retirement. 

Witt, a former Lieutenant Governor of 
Texas and a learned and skilled lawyer, 
assumed his duties at the age of 68. 

He has been the Commission’s only head 
during its 13 years of existence. He and his 
two colleagues on the Commission have 
wrestled with some tough questions involv- 
ing Indian tribes who claimed they were 
cheated and otherwise financially abused in 
years gone by. 

Witt is retiring from his job on June 30 
at the age of 81. It was time and the rules 
of bureaucracy, not ill health or lack of 
physical and mental vigor, that is causing 
him to step down. 

Under the regulations, Chief Witt should 
have been moved out some years ago, but 
no one noticed his calendar age as the Com- 
mission continued to function as well, per- 
haps even better, than it ever had. 

The Indian Claims Commission, under 
Witt’s direction, charted new courses in the 
law as it handled the cases brought before 
the agency. 

The act creating the Commission gave it 
authority to settle claims in law and equity 
and on other bases and then added: “Claims 
based upon fair and honorable dealings that 
are not recognized by any existing rule of 
law or equity.” 

“This means applying the yardstick of 
fair and honorable dealings by our Govern- 
ment with the Indians,” Witt said. “No 
other act I know of writes that into law.” 

The Indian tribes had 5 years in which to 
file claims. The cutoff date was in August 
1951. Through 1959, the Commission al- 
lowed claims involving 20,602,341 acres of 
former Indian land and final judgments of 
$17,655,606 out of claims amounting to 
$123,824,395. 
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Some of the cases go back more than 100 
years and are steeped in history at the time 
the white man, frequently backed by the 
Federal Government, was seizing Indian 
lands and paying the tribes little, even 
threatening them with disaster if they re- 
fused to accept the offers. 

Edgar Witt was born near Salado, Bell 
County. He received his academic and law 
education at the University of Texas and 
began practicing law in Waco in 1906. He 
served as a State senator 12 years and was 
elected Lieutenant Governor in 1930 and 
1932, serving under Ross Sterling and Mrs. 
Miriam Ferguson. In seeking his second 
term without opposition, he received at that 
time what was the largest vote any person 
seeking State office had ever piled up. 

Witt made an unsuccessful bid for Gover- 
nor in 1934. 

Shortly after leaving the Lieutenant 
Governor's office, Witt was employed by the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and other in- 
terests to work for a $3 million legislative 
appropriation to help finance the Texas 
Centennial. Witt’s efforts were successful 
and Congress followed with a similar appro- 
priation. 

Witt’s long-time friend, Senator Tom Con- 
nally, told then President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt about Witt, and the Waco man was 
named chairman of a special Mexican Claims 
Commission to distribute $5,500,000 the 
Mexican Government had offered to make 
available to settle claims resulting from de- 
struction of American property during revo- 
lutions. The Commission finished its work 
ahead of time. When Witt asked Roosevelt 
to terminate the agency, a shocked Presi- 
dent said: 

“I never heard of a Democrat quitting office 
before his job terminated.” 

Witt returned to Waco to resume the 
practice of law but was recalled to Washing- 
ton in 1948 as Chairman of the American- 
Mexican Claims Commission. This was an- 
other agency to settle claims of American 
citizens against Mexico due principally to ex- 
propriation of American-owned land. This 
job ended in 1947. 

Senator Connally and President Truman 
decided Witt was the perfect man for the 
job of heading the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion when it was cerated. Witt knew little 
if anything about Indians, and a mild ob- 
jection was raised against his Senate con- 
firmation on that score. One group thought 
an Indian should be picked but the Senate 
believed otherwise. 

Connally, with a twinkle in his eye, told 
Witt at the time that he thought, when he 
had urged his appointment to the Mexican 
claims agencies, that he was lining him up 
with a job that didn’t require any work. 

“But a lot of lawyers who have seen you 
operate are urging me to recommend you 
for this new job,” Connally added. 

Lawyers and others having contact with 
Witt on the Indian Claims Commission dur- 
ing the last 13 years want him to remain 
in spite of his 81 years. 

They have pointed out that during the 
last 2 years he has rendered almost as many 
opinions and findings of fact as have been 
rendered by his two colleagues. They also 
refer to the fact that when the Chief Com- 
missioner dissented from his colleagues, the 
U.S. Court of Claims has agreed with Witt’s 
viewpoint in every instance. 

Chief Judge Marvin Jones of the Court of 
Claims, a Texan, has indicated he would tell 
President Eisenhower that Witt shouldn't be 
allowed to retire if the White House asked 
his opinion. 

Witt and his wife, the former Gwyn John- 
stone of San Antonio, plan to live in either 
Austin or Corpus Christi when they return 
to Texas. Witt said almost all of his friends 
in Waco are dead. 
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BREAKUP OF THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, many com- 
ments have been made about the breakup 
of the summit conference, and we can 
expect many more comments to be made. 
I doubt whether we can expect any more 
reasoned or more moving comment than 
that made in an editorial published on 
yesterday in the Detroit News. The title 
of the editorial is ‘““Requiem for a Sum- 
mit—Innocence Age Ended.” 

I hope the editorial will receive very 
wide reading, and I ask that it be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Detroit News, May 22, 1960] 


REQUIEM FOR A SUMMIT—INNOCENCE AGE 
ENDED 


Man must always look up, but today we 
look up to a summit that no longer is there. 
It is lost in a sky red with abuse. Yet the 
angry storm clouds that have made a mock- 
ery of our hopes do not have to be the shroud 
for our good intent. 

The forecast is for more storms. But in 
the winter of our discontent and demolished 
hopes we cannot retreat to the foothills. We 
must go on, persevering for peace. We have 
failed, but we must still look upward. 

We learn from failure. What have we 
learned this time? 

We have learned something about our- 
selves. 

We have learned that we have spy planes. 
We learned that we had violated another 
nation’s aerial sovereignty and that because 
of equipment and men and luck we had been 
doing so unscathed for some time. We have 
been engaged in a dirty business which is 
made no more clean by the fact that neutrals 
who plan no war are engaged in it, too. Our 
age of innocence is past. 

We were glad to think that the men who 
lead us had taken this elementary precaution 
to give us somewhere near an even break in a 
nuclear world where surprise attack and evil 
are concomitant. We were sorry we had been 
caught. But also we were dismayed by the 
Washington bungling that followed the de- 
nouement. 

We had shot our U-2 arrow in the sky and 
when it fell we were not sly. We were just 
plain stupid. Never in the field of human 
handouts have so many owed so little to 
the few in authority who confused ourselves, 
our allies, and the uncommitted world by 
saying what they did not mean and meaning 
what they did not say. 

We and the world have learned about 
Nikita Khrushchev and what he represents. 

The last few yards to the summit for us 
were the toughest. Yet when we got there 
it was the bully boy who had baited the 
propaganda trap for us, who saved us from 
a fate worse than obloquy. 

He who professed to want a world with no 
arms threatened to unleash his. He whose 
protestations of peace had given hope to the 
smaller NATO nations so near his frontier 
shattered his own loving cup. In fact, the 
only spirit of Camp David left in him was 
a@ raging hangover. He tore off his own 
mask. He was revealed as a Santa Claus 
with horns and an empty sleigh when the 
world had been led to expect from him the 
priceless gift of peace. 

If we had bungled with a U-2, he fell flat 
on his face in exploiting our error. Some 
of our allies, nervous at being involved in 
our spying, were fortified in their will to 
maintain the Western alliance. We didn’t 
get them back into line. Khrushchev 
clubbed them back. 
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He had won neutral good will by being a 
prime organizer of a meeting to reduce 
world tensions. He lost it by breaking up 
the meeting. He had nothing to offer but 
tears and blood. 

Where do we stand now? 

It is the tragedy of a generation that can 
split an atom that it cannot splice a divided 
world. We have created a nuclear terror 
and now are scared at living with it. And 
we know that if our ring finger was not on 
the pushbutton marked “retaliation” we 
might not even be living to be scared. 

We and the Communists talk of uncom- 
mitted nations in the cold war, forgetting 
that in a hot one we commit all mankind 
because radioactive fallout knows no fron- 
tier of neutrality. We must, therefore, still 
press on to try to save ourselves, the neu- 
trals and the Russian people themselves. 

All this we know as the requiem for a 
summit begins. Yet it is not a time for 
morticians. We may beat our breasts, but 
we need not bury our hopes. Man never 
has, and that is why he can still look up 
even when no summit is there. 





POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: THE 
1960 SITUATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, American 
political history refiects periods when 
the role of the trade-union movement in 
political action, and the role of business 
in political action, have been hotly de- 
bated. Because ours is a society which 
requires the broadest possible under- 
standing and participation in developing 
the answers to our public questions, I 
have always felt that participation by 
both groups was proper and to be en- 
couraged. In recent months, a great 
American corporation, the Ford Motor 
Co., has planned, and has now put into 
action, an imaginative and responsible 
program which will encourage political 
action and participation by all of its 
employees. It is my hope the program 
will prove most effective. The manage- 
ment of the Ford Motor Co. must have 
devoted much time and effort in the crea- 
tion of this program, which is known as 
Ford effective citizenship program. 

I ask that a speech which Thomas R. 
Reid, of the Ford Motor Co., gave at 
Detroit, Mich., on May 6, outlining the 
program be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. I ask this in the 
hope the speech may come to the atten- 
tion of others who share the concern of 
Ford, and who may be moved to under- 
take a comparable effort. Since politics 
is the housekeeping job of a democracy, 
it is imperative that this free people pay 
close attention to this housekeeping job, 
lest we fail the test which is ours in this 
20th century. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: THE 1960 SrrTva- 
TION—MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS Tio ENCOUR- 
AGE PARTICIPATION 

(Remarks of Thomas R. Reid, of Ford Motor 
Co., at Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1960) 


The great game of politics in America has 
become a spectator sport. It is like base- 
ball—everybody loves to read about it and 
talk about it, but only a few of our millions 
of people participate actively for the full 
season in the two major leagues of either 
Politics or baseball. 
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I have no plea to offer today for more 
sandlot baseball players, desirable as that 
may be, but I do urge that factory workers, 
farmers, housewives, businessmen, and other 
citizens of whatever occupation play a more 
active role in public affairs and politics. 

The encouragement of political participa- 
tion is not a union-management matter. 
This is something which clearly should be 
outside the realm of labor-business contro- 
versy and just as clearly is a matter of tran- 
scendent importance to all of the American 
people. 

Anyone who approaches this subject in the 
context of business versus labor reflects an 
attitude already far too prevalent in America 
that practically everything in the public 
domain, including even the American system 
of representative government itself, has a 
labor side and a management side. 

I say these things so bluntly at the outset 
of my remarks because I have been con- 
cerned from the time I first was invited to 
appear on this program about the wisdom of 
scheduling separate treatments of the labor 
point of view and the management point of 
view on this subject. The format itself sug- 
gests a debate or a disagreement. 

In spite of this concern, I wanted to accept 
the invitation to participate in your pro- 
gram today because: 

1. The subject of encouraging political par- 
ticipation is of such vast importance to the 
American people that free and open discus- 
sion of it should take place wherever the 
opportunity is presented. 

2. There is active participation of the aca- 
demic profession in the association. The 
widespread influence of what professors and 
teachers will be saying on this subject in our 
schools and colleges is so vital to a clear 
understanding of the topic for years to come 
that every opportunity to present the facts 
to the academic world should be welcomed. 

The course of public affairs customarily 
has been shaped by the professional poli- 
ticians and a relatively few interested indi- 
viduals. This has come about not only be- 
cause they have had so much to say on the 
subject while others have remained apathetic 
and silent, but because the politicians and 
these individuals too, oftentimes, have taken 
the trouble to inform themselves and work 
at this business of government while others 
have not. I would be the last to criticize 
those who are active and articulate in public 
affairs. My contention is simply that there 
should be more activity, more participation, 
more voices raised from all segments of Amer- 
ican society, if we are to retain government 
of, by, and for the people. 

Government in this country cannot be the 
private preserve of the professional elite, the 
political elite, the financial elite, or the or- 
ganized elite of any category. In this age 
of specialization, it is interesting that two 
of the most fundamental responsibilities we 
have in a democracy—parenthood and polit- 
ical participation—are largely entrusted to 
amateurs. Parents have no choice. Once 
the offspring arrives he has to be taken care 
of—and parents learn by doing. It is differ- 
ent with our political responsibilities, how- 
ever. Noone really is forced to assume them. 
We can always let George do it—let him and 
Sam and Bill make the decisions and run 
our town, or our country, for us. 

It seems far less important to me who does 
the encouraging of citizenship participation 
than that there be a great deal of encourage- 
ment from all quarters. I don’t think of 
this as a question at all of whether unions 
or business should encourage participation— 
I simply think that everybody who loves his 
country should encourage participation. 

This movement toward greater interest in 
political affairs that we have seen just in the 
past year or so should not be confined to 
business people. Everybody belongs in the 
act. It is every bit as desirable that lawyers, 
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doctors, housewives, bricklayers, and bank- 
ers be encouraged toward more active citi- 
zenship participation by the organized groups 
to which they belong. 

In short, there is absolutely nothing wrong 
in any group in our society with organiza- 
tional influence over any category of citizens 
encouraging more active participation by 
such citizens. There is everything right 
about it. 

Now, I recognize full well that exhortation 
alone will not produce wholesale citizen par- 
ticipation in public affairs. We are not going 
to see the great mass of the American people 
battering down the doors of their political 
clubhouses seeking admission. Apathy will 
always be with us so long as men retain 
their human shortcomings. 

But I am not too discouraged by this. I 
hold to the optimistic view that a meaning- 
ful measure of new participation can be 
achieved by: 

1. Creating a climate of positive encour- 
agement; 

2. Repairing the unfavorable public image 
of politics and politicians; and 

3. Making politics familiar, 
and convenient for people. 

Business, and in particular the public rela- 
tions and advertising fraternity, likes to 
think it knows something about shaping 
public images. Probably no group in America 
is in a better position than business to do 
something to correct the unfavorable public 
image of politics. One reason is that busi- 
ness is itself partly responsible for creating 
and fostering that unfavorable image. And 
the aversion toward politics heretofore so 
typical of business has had far more serious 
implications than just undermining the 
effectiveness of business in its dealings with 
government. It is not too much to say that 
it has tended to undermine the vigor of our 
free democratic system. 

Prof. Andrew Hacker, the Cornell Univer- 
sity political scientist, made this point in 
his widely quoted study on ‘Politics and 
the Corporation,” published by the Fund 
for the Republic in 1958. He holds that the 
American corporation has helped to remove 
a great body of the middle class from any 
real participation in our political processes. 
And he shows that historically we have de- 
pended heavily on middle-class participation 
in public affairs for the success of our demo- 
cratic system. 

His indictment of the corporation was 
not that it seeks to dictate the political 
behavior of its people, but rather that its 
net influence is to discourage any partici- 
pation by them in political affairs. 

It is interesting to reflect that the many 
business firms which have announced politi- 
cal participation programs have been in 
remarkable agreement as to their fundamen- 
tal philosophy. Considering the diversity in 
size, interest and management personalities 
of these many business firms, it is amazing 
in a way that there has been so little dif- 
ference in the underlying tenets of the pro- 
grams announced in the last year or so. 

The businessmen in politics movement 
really began to gain momentum in America 
when businessmen finally admitted to them- 
selves that representative government in 
America could best be served by urging able 
people to become active in both political 
parties and abandoned the idea that the only 
hope for America was building up one party 
and tearing down the other. 

I don’t know exactiy how this particular 
business philosophy came into being. Some 
say that a brief paper by Raymond Moley 
first enunciated the principle subsequently 
so widely accepted by business. Others say 
that it just grew, like Topsy, and suddenly 
emerged full-blown upon the American 
scene. I do know that the first time we 
ever saw it in writing or considered stating 
it for our own company occurred on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, when I prepared a Memo as & 


acceptable, 
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draft policy for a Ford Motor Co. public af- 
fairs program. I said in that memorandum: 
“The proper role of the corporation in gov- 
ernment and politics is twofold: 

“1. The corporation should express its posi- 
tion on public affairs issues and legislation 
at all levels of government in which it has 
interest, either favorable or opposed, because 
anything which affects its business becomes 
its business. 

“2. The corporation has no business in 
politics as a corporation but it has a re- 
sponsibility as a community of interest in 
modern society to encourage its members 
of management and its employees to volun- 
tary participation as individual citizens in 
the political party of their choice. 

“I have in mind on this that there has 
been a great deal of confusion in interpret- 
ing the reawakened interest of corporations 
in government and politics as a move on the 
part of corporations to use their power and 
their money to strengthen the Republican 
Party in the same way the big labor unions 
have used their power and their money to 
strengthen the Democratic Party. I do not 
believe this is right. I believe that cor- 
porations’ direct participation in a single 
political party would only compound the er- 
ror and eventually make a farce of our two- 
party system by lining up corporate power 
and money in support of another party. The 
preservation of the two-party system is inte- 
gral to the American governmental system 
and the real objective should be to improve 
the interest and participation of all citizens 
in both political parties and in governmental 
affairs to keep government representative of 
all the people.” 

This was adopted and continues to be our 
program. It is essentially the program of 
all businesses with public affairs programs 
in America today. Although the same state- 
ment of fundamentals may have been ex- 
pressed in a thousand different ways in as 
many articles and speeches since January 7, 
1959, this remains the essence of the busi- 
ness position on this subject. It thus far 
has met every contingency which threatened 
it. I think it accurate to say that it has 
won the support of the press, the public, 
the politicians and the people generally. I 
am sure this political philosophy for the 
businessman is here to stay. 

This, incidentally, points up a significant 
difference between the company and the 
union approaches to political participation. 
While the general business attitude is that 
it is not a proper function of the company 
to take sides in a partisan way, the unions 
do so as a common practice. The AFL-CIO 
nationally has endorsed candidates for Presi- 
dent. Local labor bodies endorse candidates 
for local and State offices, and much of the 
weight of the union organization is thrown 
behind the favored candidates. 

Organized labor can and should press its 
views on the issues affecting it with vigor 
and candor, and it can and should urge 
union members to participate in political 
affairs. But I want it understood that I do 
not condone the employment of the union 
organization or of union funds for partisan 
political purposes, wherever that occurs. It 
is not right for a company to do it. It is 
not right for a union to do it. 

But espousing a philosophy is one thing 
and putting it into practice is quite another. 
For purposes of illustration, I would like to 
outline to you how Ford Motor Co. launched 
its public affairs program. 

Essentially, we have done three things: 
we have declared our intention to speak 
out as a corporation on important public 
issues; we have encouraged our employees 
to participate in political and governmental 
activities within their party; and we have 
tried to do our part in encouraging the 
spread of this activity by suggesting pro- 
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grams that may prove useful to smaller 
businesses and other organizations. 

When we started, we had several things 
in our favor. We had a management that 
was wholeheartedly in favor of such a pro- 
gram, and we had a civic affairs office of 10 
years’ standing to serve as a nucleus for our 
new organization. In 1959, our management 
authorized the following expanded public 
affairs program: 

1. A top management civic and govern- 
mental affairs committee, whose members 
include the chairman of the board and the 
president, was created to review legislative 
and governmental issues that affect the 
company and was charged with formulating 
positions on these issues. 

2. A staff of public affairs specialists was 
assembled to engage in public affairs re- 
search and to plan and carry out a civic 
and governmental affairs program. 

3. Eight regional offices were established to 
provide field services throughout the coun- 
try. These offices were staffed with men 
with special knowledge of their area. One 
of their functions is to give direct assistance 
to local company management in civic and 
governmental activities. 

4. An information program in public af- 
fairs was’ established. Management is 
reached through public affairs bulletins, em- 
ployees are reached through plant news- 
papers, and dealers are reached through reg- 
ular dealer publications. 

Of course, we have always done some of 
these things. We have made our views 
known to stockholders, employees, elected 
representatives, and the public generally. 
We have spoken out on issues, testified be- 
fore congressional committees, and partici- 
pated in any activity that was important to 
us. But we hadn’t recognized the impor- 
tance of these activities to the health of the 
corporation and to our political system. 
Furthermore, we hadn’t placed the emphasis 
where it belonged—on the individual. 

In an effort to stimulate bipartisan inter- 
est in governmental affairs, Ford Motor Co. 
recently announced a novel plan aimed at 
encouraging its employees to work for and 
financially support the political party of 
their choice. 

Meetings have been held in company lo- 
cations throughout the United States dur- 
ing April to explain the plan, known as the 
Ford effective citizenship program. 

The new program provides employees an 
opportunity not only to learn the mechanics 
of this country’s political system but also 
to volunteer for service with and to con- 
tribute financially to the party of their 
choice. 

The political training course, consisting of 
eight 2-hour sessions, to be held after work- 
ing hours, and the party activity plan will 
be offered initially to supervisory employees 
of the company. 

Because of practical problems involved in 
reaching the company’s 120,000 hourly em- 
ployees in plant locations throughout the 
United States except by mail, the company 
has communicated information on the pro- 
gram to them by letter, and will later dis- 
tribute to all employees printed informa- 
tional material on political processes. 

The political party participation plan 
provides employees with an opportunity to 
decide voluntarily whether they wish to en- 
gage in politics, and to what extent. 

It is not a discussion of issues, nor is it 
propaganda for anybody’s views about legis- 
lation. Rather it will provide an under- 
standing of the processes and techniques of 
political party committees, conventions, and 
election procedures in all levels of govern- 
ment. 

At the risk of some repetition in order to 
illustrate the spirit of our communications, 
let me read to you at this point the full 
text of a letter sent in the first week in 
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May to Ford Motor Co. employees, signed by 
the appropriate executive of each plant or 
office: 

“The company encourages all its employees 
to take an interest in political affairs in the 
party of their choice as a citizenship re- 
sponsibility. Under our free system of gov- 
ernment such participation should be truly 
representative. Each party depends on the 
voluntary participation of individual citizens 
to maintain its program. Each party also 
depends on the voluntary contributions of 
individual citizens to cover the cost of politi- 
cal party operations and campaign expenses. 
These costs are particularly high in an im- 
portant presidential election year like 1960. 

“In order to provide a convenient method 
for Ford employees to contribute to the 
party of their choice, a simple contribution 
plan has been developed. The plan is de- 
signed to safeguard completely the privacy 
of each employee's party choice and to assure 
the employee that the company will have 
no knowledge of the confidential voluntary 
action that he takes as a private citizen. 

“Enclosed for your use are a contribution 
ecard; an inner envelope and an outer 
envelope. 

“If you wish to make a contribution, 
simply place your check, or cash if you 
prefer, with the card properly filled in, in 
the inner envelope. Then seal it and check 
the party to which you are contributing on 
the front of that envelope. Then, place it 
in the outer envelope, seal that envelope and 
drop it in one of the collection boxes which 
will be placed at convenient locations 
throughout the plant beginning Monday. 

“Do not write your name or otherwise 
identify yourself on either sealed envelope. 

“For your information, checks intended 
for the major political parties should be 
made payable to the (Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee, or to the Republican State 
Finance Committee.) 

“The contribution envelopes will be turned 
over directly to the proper representatives of 
the political party you have checked on the 
inner envelope. The collection boxes will 
be kept in the plants throughout the week 
beginning May 9. 

“Which party you contribute to and in 
what amount you contribute is entirely up 
to you. Any support you give to the politi- 
cal party of your choice will help to 
strengthen our American political system. 

“Signed by plant manager or appropriate 
local executive.” 

The contributions plan has the endorse- 
ment of the UAW-CIO. Following discus- 
sion of the proposed procedure with com- 
pany officials, Ken Bannon, director, national 
Ford department, UAW, addressed a letter 
to presidents of all Ford local unions en- 
couraging cooperation. 

The initial indications of response to our 
new Ford effective citizenship course have 
been most encouraging. To date, with re- 
turns in covering over half of our supervisors 
throughout the country, we find that 31 per- 
cent of those attending the presentation ses- 
sions are enrolling in the course. 

We know, naturally, that no such 8-week 
course will transform a neophyte into 4 
skilled politician, or anything near it. What 
we do hope is that we will whet the appetite 
of at least some of the participants for more 
direct involvement in political affairs. 

In one of our first courses, one of the men 
was asked to find out who his party precinct 
chairman was. He called the county com- 
mittee, was informed that the post was va- 
cant, and was asked to take it himself. He 
did, and he is now up to his elbows in local 
politics. And I'll bet he is having the time 
of his life. This little occurrence un- 


doubtedly is being repeated time and again 
all over the country where business people 
are taking this type of course. 
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It is not our purpose to develop candi- 
dates for office, incidentally. However, if ex- 
perience to date is any guide, some of our 
employees will certainly run for office and be 
elected. Hundreds already have served, or 
are serving, in some public office, normally 
a part-time one. 

We firmly believe in helping to strengthen 
government in this way, and we give such 
employees all the recognition we can. We 
note their election or appointment in our 
employee publications, and often Mr. Ford 
writes them a personal letter of congratula- 
tions. 

In addition, we have extended nationwide 
our practice of publicly presenting Com- 
munity Service Awards to those employees, 
hourly and salaried, who have achieved suc- 
cess in any type of public service. And we 
have recently announced a leave-of-absence 
policy for those elected to full-time public 
office. This policy safeguards certain rights 
and benefits while the employee is away from 
the company. He is provided in effect some- 
what the same assurances that are given to 
employees inducted into military service. 

This brings me to the final activity I want 
to discuss this afternoon. Our civic and 
governmental activities are tailored to Ford 
Motor Co., one of the country’s largest cor- 
porations. Many organizations, whether 
business concerns, professional associations, 
or other groups would find such a program 
beyond their scope. At the same time, they 
have an interest in political participation 
and we are looking for program guidance. 

While a number of the larger companies 
have taken the lead in combating apathy 
and encouraging activity, they cannot do the 
job singlehanded. 

Companies with less than 1,000 employees 
have 62 percent of all business employment. 
Even if all the larger corporations adopted 
and carried out effective participation pro- 
grams, their efforts would have limited 
effect. 

Recently, we suggested this nine-point 
program as suitable for adoption by most 
American business firms: 

1. Study the problem of impact of gov- 
ernmental and political affairs at all levels 
of government on the individual business 
firm and determine the extent to which pub- 
lic affairs matters directly affect its business 
operations. 

2. Consider the social responsibility of the 
company to the community, State, and 
Nation in advancement of the public 
interest. 

3. Establish a written policy on company 
statements pertaining to public issues and 
legislative action on issues directly affecting 
it, and on encouragement of employees to 
express their individual convictions and par- 
ticipate in the political party of their choice. 

4. Inform and educate employees on the 
importance of citizen participation in public 
affairs and political activity through discus- 
sion meetings or political training courses. 

5. Take inventory of employees active in 
civic, governmental, or political affairs and 
give them suitable recognition. 

6. Arrange for elected representatives in 
city governments and State legislatures to 
visit the company plants and offices and for 
key company executives to become ac- 
—" with their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

7. Devote a reasonable percentage of the 
total content of house organs, management 
bulletins, and other communications with 
employees, to the subject of public affairs and 
political participation. 

8. Designate an executive within the com- 
pany with functional responsibility for civic 
and governmental affairs, with the portion 
of his time allotted to it depending on the 
size of the company and the scope of the 
Program undertaken. 

9. Regard the public affairs program as a 
continuing added dimension of company 
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activity; as a positive, affirmative program 
that must help meet community and na- 
tional needs as well as needs within the 
company. 

This is a course of practical, positive 
political action that may be adopted by any 
company in America. 

Before I close, I would like to say that 
people sometimes ask us what motivates the 
businessman to enter politics. I have given 
you most of the reasons already, but let me 
answer one or two specific questions that 
often arise. 

We are sometimes asked if we are not 
trying to create a big business party in this 
country, to build a massive business lobby, 
or to out-politic organized labor. 

We do not consider our program an effort 
to do any of these things. 

We have no intention of trying to create 
a big business party. A corporation, as such, 
has no business dealing in party politics. 
Should business align itself with either 
political party, it would be the surest way 
of creating a labor party. 

As for creating a business lobby, let me 
make it clear that, acting as a corporation, 
we intend to articulate a business point of 
view on the public questions that concern 
us. We feel it is part of the democratic 
expression of all interested parties to make 
known the stand of the company on such 
matters, and we do not intend to be bashful. 

At the same time, we realize that we 
must formulate a point of view that serves 
the public interest. It is often difficult to 
resist narrow, self-interested objectives. We 
realize that. But we are convinced that we 
must apply ourselves to public problems 
and attempt to offer truly constructive solu- 
tions. 

Finally, we are not trying to outbid or- 
ganized labor’s interest in the political field. 
Mr. Henry Ford II said recently: “Despite the 
growing political power of labor unions, I 
think it would be a great mistake for busi- 
nessmen to regard political activity in nega- 
tive, stop-union terms. Business and unions 
could well be together on issues more often 
than they are apart.” 

The real issue in citizenship participation 
is not management versus labor but pres- 
sure groupism versus total democracy. 
There is nothing wrong with our Government 
or political system that participation by 
more people won’t cure. 





THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE—PAR- 
TISAN ATTACKS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately the spirit of Camp David, 
which both the Republican Party and 
the Democratic Party hoped would offer 
an avenue for peace, is dead. But here 
in the Senate Chamber, in the course 
of debate by many Members of the Sen- 
ate, including the minority leader, we 
find that the spirit of the Republican 
campaigns of 1952, 1954, and 1956 is very 
much alive. We have been given a 
“flashback” to the 1952 speech by Vice 
Presidert Nixon, at Texarkana, when he 
said that President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson, and Mr. Stevenson “are traitors 
to the high principles in which many of 
the Nation’s Democrats believe. Real 
Democrats are outraged by the Truman- 
Acheson-Stevenson gang’s toleration and 
defense of communism in high places”; 
and to his statement on television, in 
1954, “Isn’t it wonderful that we finally 
have a Secretary of State who isn’t taken 
in by the Communists, who stands up to 
them?” 

Today, we have had the rather pe- 
culiar spectacle of Republicans trying 
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to document a defense of the admin- 
istration with an English translation of 
a@ repudiated interview by a Frenchman 
with a leading American, the titular 
head of the Democratc Party. 

It was also said that Senator KEn- 
NEDY, one of our most distinguished can- 
didates for the Presidency, had stated 
that President Eisenhower should apolo- 
gize to Premier Khrushchev. It was at- 
tributed to the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEennepy]; but it 
never has been shown that such a state- 
ment definitely was made by him. 

Mr. President, once I was a newspa- 
perman; and I know something of the 
errors and confusions which come from 
discussing in two languages vitally im- 
portant matter of State. I certainly am 
ready to take the word of Governor 
Stevenson that he did not say what he 
was quoted as saying in regard to pull- 
ing out of Berlin; and I believe that 
extreme attempts to stretch the truth, 
in order to give a wrong impression, 
have been made by Republican Members 
of the Senate today in the quotations 
which have been bandied about. They 
referred to statements made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEen- 
NEDY] when he was being interviewed. 
Obviously the interview by the Portland 
Oregonian was an extemporaneous mat- 
ter, probably between speeches or be- 
tween television appearances. He was 
asked about the Summit. What Sena- 
tor KenNnEDy finally said—and I do not 
believe this has been denied—was that 
he felt the President should express re- 
grets over what had occurred. To de- 
termine what went on before that state- 
ment is like trying to read the minds 
of Members of the Senate as they search 
for words with which to express their 
meaning properly. 

As Senators scraped the bottom of the 
barrel, to “document” these two alleged 
statements it is reminiscent of another 
Senator who once waved papers and 
shouted “I hold in my hand * * *.” 
We are tired of that sort of procedure. 

Mr. President, Americans are tired of 
the attacks which are made strictly for 
the purpose of diversion, in an attempt 
to light another fire, to try to direct at- 
tention somewhere else. If the members 
of the Republican Party here today are 
serious about bipartisanship, why did 
not all of them support—as some of them 
did—the proposed investigation of these 
matters which was advocated by the re- 
spected chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], whose remarks 
were echoed by the acting majority 
leader? They said it was going to be a 
factfinding inquiry, not a witch-hunt- 
ing expedition. They said the inquiry 
would be made in as intelligent and as 
sane and as quiet a manner as the facts 
and the situation would possibly permit. 
Instead of supporting that approach, the 
Republicans seem to want to turn this 
into a sort of mock trial to try to discredit 
one of the leading candidates and the 
man who is the titular head of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I think if they had wanted to make a 
constructive speech—and one for which 
I would respect them—they could have 
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defended one of the seven fatal presum- 
mit blunders that led to the summit col- 
lapse, and gave to Mr. Khrushchev a 
tailormade excuse for breaking up the 
summit conference. None of them did 
so. 
I heard no Republican speaker defend 
any of the seven tragic steps so clearly 
outlined by Governor Stevenson in his 
speech in Chicago last week. I do not 
know why they are trying to duck de- 
fending these steps, or how they can 
duck defending them, unless they are 
willing that someone should investigate 
them. 

Certainly, Governor Stevenson was not 
the first person to point out these tragic 
errors. One of the great institutions of 
our country is the American press. The 
American press, no matter what their po- 
litical orientation, universally reported 
this tragedy step by step. ‘This was not 
just true of Democratic newspapers. 
Many of them which are extremely hos- 
tile to the Democratic Party published 
documentation of every single instance 
cited by Governor Stevenson in his 
speech in Chicago. If that be true, and 
considering the Governor’s speech in this 
context, why do not the Republicans de- 
fend the administration against the 
charges of the press throughout the 
United States, rather than placing all 
their emphasis on Governor Stevenson’s 
speech, and defend the tragic blunders 
that prejudiced our position to our great 
disadvantage at the summit? It would 
be far more valid for them to do that. I 
have never seen a time when the press of 
the United States so universally printed 
the cold, hard facts, regardless of the im- 
pact they may have had. Many writers 
have done a great job. I regret that I 
cannot place all the stories in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I do ask to have printed in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a number 
of columns which have appeared in the 
Nation’s finest newspapers within the 
last few days. They are columns en- 
titled “The Spy Business,” by Walter 
Lippmann, “The U-2 in Paris,” by Walter 
Lippmann, “First of All,” by Walter 
Lippmann, “The Summit Tragedy,” by 
James Reston, “Paris, How To Turn De- 
feat Into Victory,” by James Reston, 
“The Democrats’ Message to Eisen- 
hower,” by Arthur Krock, and “The 
Grim Outlook After the Summit,” by 
Marquis Childs. 

There are times of desperate national 
need when the American press redeems, 
in burst of greatness, the debt of all the 
sensationalism which it tolerates. This 
is such a time. Here, then, are the 
beacons of American journalism— 
Lippmann, Reston, Krock, Childs— 
burning with a light they only achieve 
when fueled by national necessity. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
Tue Spy BusiIngess 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

In the whirl of incidents following the 
capture of the spy plane the administration 
has ventured, perhaps the right word for it 
would be stumbled, into an untenable policy 
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which is entirely unprecedented in inter- 
national affairs. Our position now seems to 
be that because it is so difficult to collect 
information inside the Soviet Union, it will 
henceforth be our avowed policy to fly over 
Soviet territory, using the territory of our 
Allies as bases. 

Although the intention here is to be can- 
did and honest and also to make the best of 
a piece of very bad luck, the new policy— 
which seems to have been improvised be- 
tween Saturday and Monday—is quite un- 
workable. 

To avow that we intend to violate Soviet 
sovereignty is to put everybody on the spot. 
It makes it impossible for the Soviet govern- 
ment to play down this particular incident 
because now it is challenged openly in the 
face of the whole world. It is compelled to 
react because no nation can remain passive 
when it is the avowed policy of another na- 
tion to intrude upon its territory. The 
avowal of such a policy is an open invita- 
tion to the Soviet government to take the 
case to the United Nations, where our best 
friends will be grievously embarrassed. The 
avowal is also a challenge to the Soviet Union 
to put pressure on Pakistan, Turkey, Norway, 
Japan, and any other country which has 
usable bases. Our Allies are put on the spot 
because they must either violate interna- 
tional law or disavow the United States. 

Because the challenge has been made 
openly, it is almost impossible to deal with 
this particular incident by quiet diplomacy. 

The reader will, I hope, have noticed that 
my criticism is that we have made these 
overflights an avowed policy. What is un- 
precedented about the avowal is not the spy- 
ing as such but the claim that spying, when 
we do it, should be accepted by the world 
as righteous. This is an amateurish and 
naive view of the nature of spying. 

Spying between nations is, of course, the 
universal practice. Everybody does it as best 
he can. But it is illegal in all countries, and 
the spy if caught is subject to the severest 
punishment. When the spying involves in- 
trusion across frontiers by military aircraft, 
it is also against international law. Because 
spying is illegal, its methods are often im- 
moral and criminal. Its methods include 
bribery, blackmail, perjury, forgery, murder, 
and suicide. 

The spy business cannot be conducted 
without illegal, immoral, and criminal ac- 
tivities. But all great powers are engaged 
in the spy business, and as long as the world 
is as warlike as it has been in all recorded 
history there is no way of doing without spy- 
ing. 

All the powers know this and all have ac- 
cepted the situation as one of the hard facts 
of life. Around this situation there has de- 
veloped over many generations a code of be- 
havior. The spying is never avowed and 
therefore the government never acknowl- 
edges responsibility for its own clandestine 
activities. If its agent is caught, the agent 
is expected to kill himself. In any event, he 
is abandoned to the mercies of the govern- 
ment that he has spied upon. 

The spying is never admitted. If it can be 
covered successfully by a lie, the lie is told. 

All this is not a pretty business, and there 
is no way of prettifying it or transforming 
it into something highly moral and wonder- 
ful. The cardinal rule, which makes spying 
tolerable in international relations, is that 
it is never avowed. For that reason it is 
never defended, and therefore the aggrieved 
country makes only as much of a fuss about 
a particular incident as it can make or as it 
chooses to make. 

We should have abided by that rule. When 
Mr. K. made his first announcement about 
the plane, no lies should have been told. The 
administration should have said that it was 
investigating the charge and would then 
take suitable action. We should then have 
maintained a cool silence. 
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This would have left us, of course, with 
the unpleasant fact that our spy plane had 
been caught. What really compounded our 
trouble, and was such a humiliation to us, 
is that before we knew how much Mr. K. 
knew we published the official lie about its 
being a weather plane. Then finding our- 
selves trapped in this blatant and gratuitous 
lie, we have tried to extricate ourselves by 
rushing into the declaration of a new and 
unprecedented policy. 


[From the Washington Post] 
THE U-2 IN Paris 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


As of Monday afternoon, eastern time, 
there is only the faintest chance that the 
summit meeting will not break up. It is 
certain that the President will not go to 
Russia, the invitation having been with- 
drawn. Thus the attempt to arrive at a 
truce in the cold war and to relax the ten- 
sions has, unless there is a diplomatic mir- 
acle, ended in a tragic fiasco. 

The issue on which the conference has 
been disrupted is the flight of the U-2, or 
more precisely the position taken by the 
President and his administration. We 
must remember that when the plane was 
captured, Mr. Khrushchev opened the door 
to the President for a diplomatic exit from 
his quandary; he did not believe, said Mr. 
K., that Mr. Eisenhower was responsible for 
ordering the flight. 

Undoubtedly Mr. K. knew that Mr. Eisen- 
hower must have authorized the general 
plan of the flights but he preferred to let 
the President say what in fact was a sorry 
kind of truth, that he did not authorize 
this particular flight. The diplomatic an- 
swer would have been to say nothing at the 
time or at the most to promise an adequate 
investigation of the whole affair. Instead, 
Mr. Eisenhower replied that he was respon- 
sible, that such flights were necessary, and 
then he let the world think even if he did 
not say so in exact words that the flights 
would continue. This locked the door 
which Mr. Khrushchev had opened. It 
transformed the embarrassment of being 
caught in a spying operation into a direct 
challenge to the sovereignty of the Soviet 
Union. 

This avowal, this refusal to use the con- 
vention of diplomacy was a fatal mistake. 
For it made it impossible for Mr. Khru- 
shchev to bypass the affair. Had he done 
that, he would have been in a position of 
acknowledging to the world, to the Soviet 
people, to his critics within the Soviet Union, 
and to his Communist allies, that he had 
surrendered to the United States the right 
to violate Soviet territory. No statesman 
can live in any country after making such 
an admission. 

The news from Paris on Monday shows 
that Mr. Eisenhower had already realized 
that his making an avowed policy of the 
flights was a crucial mistake which had to 
be corrected. On Saturday there was, it ap- 
pears, a briefing of the correspondents to 
tell them that we had never meant to say 
that the flights would continue. On Sun- 
day in a broadcast in this country Mr. George 
V. Allen said the same thing. And on Mon- 
day the President told Mr. Khrushchev that 
the flights over Russia have been suspended 
“and are not to be resumed.” A week ago 
this might have sufficed to quiet down the 
affair. 

The withdrawal was, however, late, and it 
may prove to have been too little. For dur- 
ing the past week the flight and the way it 
was handled have given the Soviet Govern- 
ment a rich opportunity to weaken the ring 
of America’s allies around Russia. Those 
who say that Mr. K. has seized upon the 
opportunity solely in order to make propa- 
ganda have not, I think, realized the gravity 
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of the disaster which has befallen us. For 
the Soviet Union there is in this much more 
than propaganda. There is an instrument 
for disturbing if not disrupting the encir- 
cling alliance. 

It would be wishful thinking to suppose 
that the Soviet Government will not seize 
this opportunity to push countries like Nor- 
way, Iran, Pakistan, Turkey and Japan into 
pledges and into measures which in some 
considerable degree neutralize them as 
American air bases. Morally and legally 
these allies of ours are defenseless against 
these Soviet demands. 

The Soviet Government is at least as in- 
terested in neutralizing our allies around 
her borders as she is in neutralizing West 
Berlin. We dare not hope that the Soviet 
Government will not make the most of the 
opportunity which has so unexpectedly and 
so unnecessarily been opened up to her. 

Before the affair of the plane, there had 
been, as Mr. Reston wrote on Monday from 
Paris, a strong indication that Mr. Khru- 
shchey was very uneasy about the prospects 
of the summit meeting. I myself was one 
of those who talked to his personal emis- 
sary, Mr. Zhukov, when he came to Wash- 
ington in April. The burden of Mr. Zhu- 
kov’s complaint was that about March 15 
American policy had suddenly hardened 
against a negotiation about the status of 
West Berlin, and that this was a reversal 
of the understanding given to Mr. K. by the 
President at Camp David. 

Almost certainly, therefore, the affair of 
the plane offered Mr. K. an opportunity to 
make a diplomatic gain against the small 
encircling allies from Norway to Japan. If 
he was stymied in Berlin, he had the chance 
to recoup elsewhere. We have not heard 
the last of the troubles of the encircling 
allies. 

There is not much comfort for us in this. 
For our own blunders provided Mr. K. with 
his opportunity. 

At this writing it is still conceivable that 
& Way will be found to carry on in Paris. 
Let us hope so. 

[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1960] 
First or ALL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Amid the wreckage, and as we recover 
from the shock, the long work of rebuilding 
will have to begin. Where must it begin? 
It must begin at the point where the most 
critical damage has been done. Where is 
that point? It is not in what Mr. Khru- 
shchev said or did to us. It is in what we did 
to ourselves. It is that we “first did help to 
wound ourselves.” 

The wound has been made by the series of 
blunders on the gravest matters in the 
highest quarters. These blunders have not 
only angered the Russians and wrecked the 
summit conference but, much worse than all 
that, they have cast doubt among our allies 
and among our own people on our compe- 
tence to lead the Western alliance on the 
issues of peace and war. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
harsh and intemperate language has pro- 
duced a reaction and evoked sympathy for 
the plight of the President. But we must 
have no illusions about the depth and the 
extent of the loss of confidence in American 
leadership, in the judgment, sagacity, and 
political competence of the Government in 
Washington. 

This is the damage to which we must ad- 
dress ourselves. We are a free people, and 
one of the blessings of a free society is that, 
unlike an unfree society, it provides a way to 
deal with error and correct mistakes. This 
is to investigate, to criticize, to debate, and 
then to demonstrate to the people and to 
the world that the lessons of the fiasco have 
been learned and will be applied. 
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In a situation like ours the damage to 
our prestige would be irreparable if we all 
rallied around the President and pretended 
to think that there was nothing seriously 
wrong. For that would prove to the world 
that the blunders will not be corrected but 
will be continued, and that our whole people 
are satisfied with bad government. It is the 
dissenters and the critics and the opposition 
who can restore the world’s respect for 
American competence. We cannot do this 
by pretending that the incompetence does 
not exist. 

These are harsh words. But in what other 
words shall we describe the performance on 
Sunday night when the Secretary of De- 
fense, who is in Paris as one of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, ordered a worldwide alert of 
American combat forces? On Sunday night 
Mr. Macmillan and General de Gaulle were 
still struggling to find some way out of the 
affair of the spy plane. Yet this was .the 
time chosen by the Secretary of Defense to 
stage a worldwide readiness exercise which, 
though not the last stage before actual war, 
is one of the preliminary stages to it. 

Why Sunday of all days? This blunder 
was not the work of some forgotten colonel 
on a Turkish airfield. This was the work of 
the Secretary of Defense and of the Presi- 
dent. The timing of the exercise was just a 
shade worse than sending off the U-2 on its 
perilous mission 2 weeks before the summit. 
The timing of the so-called exercise makes 
no sense whatever. For if the alert was con- 
cerned with a possible surprise attack, when 
in the name of common sense could there 
be less danger of a surprise attack on the 
Western World than when Mr. K. in person 
was in Paris? 

Unhappily, too, Secretary Gates exercise 
was just about as incompetently adminis- 
tered at the top as was the affair of the spy 
plane. This time, it appears, the top peo- 
ple forgot to say anything about the exer- 
cise to their press officers who did not know 
what to say, and were not even in their of- 
fices, when the public was being frightened 
by the exercise. 

A great government faced with a most for- 
midable adversary, itself the leader, cham- 
pion and mainstay of the non-Communist 
world cannot be conducted in such a reck- 
less and haphazard way. That is the dam- 
age that first must be repaired before we 
can begin to deal with the general interna- 
tional wreckage, and to regain our confidence 
in ourselves. 





[From the New York Times, May 19, 1960] 


THE SUMMIT TRAGEDY—BREAKDOWN OF PARLEY 
SHAKES WoRLD’s FAITH IN WISDOM OF ToP 
LEADERS 

(By James Reston) 

Paris, May 18.—The tragedy of the Paris 
Conference, which ended tonight, is that it 
shook the confidence of the world in the 
wisdom and judgment of the two nations 
that hold the key to war and peace. 

What troubled Paris tonight was not pri- 
marily what President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev would do now—which 
nobody knows—but the realization that the 
two most powerful nations in the world are 
also the least experienced of the great pow- 
ers: both subject to the element of accident, 
to the ingrained habits of the past and to 
the whims of personal pride and caprice. 

This was the conference that everyone lost. 
It did something no one thought possible: 
It outfailed the Paris Conference of 1919. 
After 41 years President Eisenhower, Premier 
Khrushchev, Prime Minister Macmillan and 
President de Gaulle made Wilson, Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George and Orlando look good. 

It was this sense of uncertainty about the 
giants of the world that dominated the 
atmosphere in Paris today. Here was Mr. 
Khrushchev this afternoon in the great hall 
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of the Palais de Chaillot shouting at the 
West, paying deference to the glowering 
Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky on his left 
and threatening to smash American planes 
like an impudent cat against a wall. 


EISENHOWER SILENT AND ANGRY 


Here, too, was the President of the United 
States, angry and silent, visiting cathedrals 
while his allies praised his dignity and sym- 
pathized with the failure of his last great 
chance for an East-West accommodation, 
but condemned in private his absent- 
minded behavior on the reconnaissance 
flights over the Soviet Union. 

Everyone was trying to be very consid- 
erate and hopeful about the mess, but all 
had to admit it was a mess, brought on by 
the unplanned blunders of Washington and 
the savage, planned reaction of Moscow. 

The general reaction to the two men was 
quite different. One was restrained, the 
other was violent; one was silent and defen- 
sive today, the other loud and offensive. 

One was trying to remove misunderstand- 
ings, the other was exploiting them. But the 
main point was that both were shaking the 
world, one by accident and the other by 
design. 

The nub of the whole thing seemed to be 
that both President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev, for different reasons, had lost 
control over the direction of the immense 
power they are supposed to govern. 

The fact that the President came here and 
announced that he had grounded all flights 
over the Soviet Union for the rest of his term 
in office is clear enough proof that, if he 
had been aware of the fact of these flights 
at this sensitive moment, he would not have 
approved the flight of the U-2 that was 
downed in Soviet territory on May 1. 


CONFIDENCE IN UNITED STATES SHAKEN 


The President has conceded this here in 
his private talks with Mr. Macmillan and 
General de Gaulle. They do not condemn 
his objective or his personal motives: in 
fact, he is so obviously disappointed by the 
melancholy turn of events since the sky-spy 
case that the British and French leaders 
are more sympathetic to him now than ever 
before. 

Nevertheless, the lack of control and dis- 
cipline over the Central Intelligence Agency 
by General Eisenhower, and the failure of 
the State Department to retain civil author- 
ity over the administration’s intelligence- 
gathering activities have inevitably shaken 
the confidence of the allies in the judgment 
of the Nation that is their primary line of 
defense. 

Mr. Khrushchev lost control too, appar- 
ently for different reasons. General Eisen- 
hower led his party out of isolationism, but 
Mr. Khrushchev has been engaged in the 
even more delicate operation of fraternizing 
with the “capitalist enemy.” 

By doing so, he was going against the 
militant Communist philosophy that nothing 
matters except the class struggle. Many 
of his own powerful associates in the Com- 
munist party’s Central Committee appar- 
ently did not approve of the manner in 
which he was hobnobbing with the capital- 
ists, and the Chinese Communists felt that 
this whole process of itinerant good fellow- 
ship was bound to create what they called 
“ideological confusion” within the Commu- 
nist world. 

So long as it appeared that Mr. Krushchev 
might sweet-talk the Russians into West 
Berlin, his jaunts were tolerated. But when 
this dream began to fail, and particularly 
when it was discovered that President Eisen- 
hower was responsible for sending the U-2’s 
over Soviet territory, the other leaders of 
the Soviet Union, it is felt here, demanded a 
change—with or without Mr. Khrushchev’s 
approval. 
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Western leaders who were present at the 
Monday meeting at the Elysée Palace with 
Mr. Khrushchev got the impression that the 
Premier was nervous and perhaps even & 
little unhappy in his about-face role. But 
by this afternoon, he was as hard as 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov and as vivid and 
vituperative as Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 

The last time .Mr. Khrushchev saw Paris 
he was the benign and jovial “Mr. K”. He 
made a special point then with President 
de Gaulle that their conversations should be 
held without anyone present except the in- 
terpreters. 


JOVIALITY IS PUT ASIDE 


This week all was changed. The “jovial 
Mr. K.” became the arm-waving “naughty 
Nik,” and Marshal Malinovsky was there as 
a@ witness of his every word and move, even 
when Mr. Khrushchev said goodby to Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. 

None of this was missed by the press of 
the world or the diplomatic corps of Paris, 
and the inevitable reaction was not only 
that the giants were quarreling—which 
always terrifies the world—but that they 
were blundering in a most extraordinary 
way. 

This was particularly true of Mr. Khru- 
shchev after he got well into his new role. 
He overplayed every card he had. He was 
rude and primitive. He was not only a boor, 
but what is worse in Paris, he was a bore. 
And instead of splitting the Allies, he even 
drove the press of London and Paris to the 
President’s support, which is not easy to do. 

There are the things that have spread 
the feeling of uneasiness about the leader- 
ship of the great powers. The two men who 
started out to reduce tensions ended up by 
increasing them here in Paris, and the ques- 
tion now is how far the present “dukes-up” 
attitude will go. 

About this, no one really knows, probably 
not even Mr. Khrushchev. For until he gets 
back to Moscow and reports to the Central 
Committee, there is no way of knowing what 
will happen to Berlin, or for that matter, 
what will happen to Mr. Khrushchev, 





[From the New York Times, May 20, 1960] 
Parts—How To Turn DEFEAT INTO VICTORY 
(By James Reston) 

Paris.—The official line of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment on the summit conference is almost 
as surprising as the conference itself. For 
the White House theme, put out nightly by 
James C. Hagerty and his aids at official 
briefings, is that U.S. officials won a victory 
here over Nikita Khrushchev and solidified 
the Western alliance. 

Even when allowances are made for the 
difficulties of any U.S. spokesman at the sum- 
mit, this is an extraordinary claim, and it is 
all the more astonishing and even disturb- 
ing because some of the American Officials 
actually believe it. 

They justify their conclusion very simply. 
They merely leave out the U-2 spy incident 
and the contradictory explanations which 
followed it in Washington. All that, they 
say, is old stuff, whereas what happened in 
Paris, rather than Sverdlovsk, was pretty 
good. 

On this sharply limited ground, there is 
something to be said for the argument. No- 
body could have been worse than Khrushchev 
in Paris. It is not only that he was bad- 
mannered and inaccurate, but there were 
times in yesterday’s press conference when 
he seemed almost out of control. 

In the face of this obvious determination 
to try to humiliate and intimidate President 
Eisenhower, it is also true that President de 
Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan rallied 
to the President, and De Gaulle in particular 
handled a difficult situation with serenity 
and skill. 
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CATALOG OF DEFEAT 


There is another gain: Unlike the sum- 
mit conference of 1955, which concealed the 
hard realities of the East-West struggle 
(again with the aid of Mr. Hagerty’s press- 
agentry), this one at least dispelled the rose- 
colored fog of the last few years and ex- 
posed the unpleasant truth. 

Nobody is against expressions of sympathy 
for the sad conclusion of the President’s ef- 
forts at accommodation, but the truth is un- 
pleasant and dangerous, and it is not going 
to be handled by adding jingoism to sloppy 
staff work and absentminded administration 
in the White House. 

This whole thing is not a victory for 
anybody. It is a serious defeat for Secretary 
of State Herter and his aids who did not 
alert the President to the dangers of these 
flights before the summit. It is a serious 
defeat for Allen Dulles and the Central In- 
telligence Agency for not coordinating the 
timing of the May 1 flight with the State 
Department’s summit plans. 

It is a serious defeat for the President 
and his whole system of delegating presi- 
dential power to subordinates at critical mo- 
ments in the history of the Nation. It is 
a serious defeat for Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, who defied 300 years of British diplo- 
matic experience and pressed relentlessly for 
summit diplomacy. And it is a serious de- 
feat for Khrushchev and his policy of co- 
existence. 

There would be no point in going over this 
tiresome catalog of gloomy facts if there 
was any evidence that the President was now 
prepared to put his official house in order, 
but there is no evidence of this. On the 
contrary, we are now told officially that the 
relationships between the White House and 
the CIA, the State Department and the 
CIA remain the same. 


SELF-PITY, SELF-DECEPTION 


The events of the last few weeks have not 
only exposed the weaknesses of the National 
Security Council system within the US. 
Government but dramatized the fail- 
ure of the alliance members to plan together 
in their common interest. 

There has seldom been better paper prep- 
aration for any conference since the war 
than for this summit. Literally hundreds of 
thousands of words were written and ex- 
changed among Officials in Washington, Paris, 
and London. But the British and French 
knew nothing about the U-2 flight on May 1, 
and neither did the Turks, Pakistanis and 
Norwegians, who are now under threat of 
rocket retaliation from Moscow as a result. 

Everybody in the top rungs of the U.S. 
delegation here agrees that the test of the 
alliance now lies ahead on Berlin. It is not 
going to be possible to coast and wait for the 
next administration. The pressure is start- 
ing now at a time when the confidence of the 
alliance in Washington’s judgment has been 
badly shaken. 

This is inevitably going to call for better 
administration in the United States and 
better coordination within the alliance, and 
these things are not likely to occur in a 
mood of self-pity or self-deception. 





[From the New York Times, May 19, 1960] 
THE DEMOCRATS’ MESSAGE TO EISENHOWER 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—The Democratic 
leadership policy toward the international 
crisis produced by Premier Khrushchev’s 
sabotage of the summit conference is im- 
plicit in the telegram sent to President Eisen- 
hower yesterday by four principal party 
spokesmen, and in a speech made to the Sen- 
ate today by Majority Leader JoHNnson. 

This policy is to keep the Nation united in 
the aftermath of the U-2 espionage episode, 
including the collapse of the summit con- 
ference, and to make certain the Soviet 
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Premier realizes he cannot look to a Demo- 
cratic administration for concessions on mat- 
ters of principle he could not force upon the 
current Republican administration. The 
policy, furthermore, is to make sure Mr. 
Khrushchev fully understands that he can- 
not count on the Democratic leadership in 
Congress to make a partisan political issue 
of the astonishing series of recent Govern- 
ment stumblings in an operation area full 
of the explosives which could set off a nu- 
clear war. 

To understand the purposes of the tele- 
gram sent to President Eisenhower and 
signed by Speaker Rayburn, Senators John- 
son and Fulbright, and Adlai E. Stevenson it 
is necessary first to know that it was sent 
yesterday before the summit conference had 
collapsed, not today after this had happened. 
The message was written and dispatched on 
information that there was to be another 
attempt to convoke the meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchev as a participant. 

Noting that the Soviet Premier had men- 
tioned “6 or 8 months” as a waiting period 
before a summit conference he would find 
any reason for attending, which, of course, 
meant after President Eisenhower’s successor 
had been chosen, Senator JoHNSON drew two 
conclusions: One, that the Soviet Premier 
thought he could do more profitable business 
for his side with the Democrats in power; 
and, two, that it was in the paramount in- 
terest of the United States to inform him 
that assumption was unfounded. 

In consultation with the other signers 
it was agreed that the President was the 
proper channel of views “to be conveyed” 
to the Premier (by any means the Presi- 
dent might choose); also that this proce- 
dure furnished direct assurance to the Presi- 
dent from responsible opposition leaders of 
their full support of him as the representa- 
tive of the American Government and peo- 
ple. For a time today it was not made 
clear that the message was sent yesterday 
in the belief the summit conference might 
still convene. But when the timing became 
known, an impression died away that the 
Democratic leaders were suggesting the im- 
possible, knowing it was, as a pretty hollow 
campaign gesture. 

The same leadership attitude was inher- 
ent in a statement by JOHNSON to the 
Senate concerning means whereby Congress 
and the American people could learn the 
facts behind the U-2 episode. “We shall 
treat errors,” he said, “as mistakes to be 
corrected, not as a leverage to separate our 
Nation.” There will be “a cool and objec- 
tive assessment of whatever mistakes have 
been made,” but “under conditions and 
circumstances * * * to contribute to the 
information of the American people and 
the strengthening of the country * * * not 
as a search for scapegoats.” 

These words could be taken to forecast 
a formal congressional inquiry into the 
sorry executive U-2 record of quickly ex- 
posed denials and amateurish confessions, 
culminating in impression possibly left by 
the President’s announcement at Paris, in 
an atmosphere of compulsion created by 
Premier Khrushchev, that the State Depart- 
ment was Lluffing again when it left open 
the implication that the U-2 overflights 
would continue. 

It appears, however, that the majority 
leader will not lend his influence to estab- 
lish this kind of inquiry. Apparently he 
confidently expects the President to give 
the full facts in the U-2 record to the key 
congressional leaders and as much of these 
to the public as his estimate of security 
permits. It remains to be seen whether 


either account will furnish the answer to 
these prevalent questions: 

Did the U-2 espionage overflights become 
so much of a “milk route” that nobody in 
the security complex gave a thought to the 
special hazard if an expedition were inter- 
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cepted at the time Powers’ was? If nobody 
did, was this the consequence of poor judg- 
ment, entrenched bureaucracy or a mechan- 
ical lack of the coordination between act 
and policy that the National Security Coun- 
cil and the “secret subcommittee” of the 
Operations Coordinating Board were estab- 
lished to provide? 


[From the New York Times, May 20, 1960] 
THE DEMOCRATS’ MESSAGE TO EISENHOWER—II 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—There are occasions 
when a political party’s interest and that of 
the Nation coincide and the result is an act 
of constructive statesmanship. The latest 
instance was the telegram of support which 
four Democratic leaders sent to President 
Eisenhower Tuesday afternoon when West- 
ern efforts were continuing in Paris to per- 
suade Soviet Premier Khrushchev not to 
sabotage the summit conference. 

The service of the telegram to the na- 
tional interest was plain on its face. It 
demonstrated to Premier Khrushchev and 
to the American people that the opposition 
political party in the United States stands 
solidly with the party of the administra- 
tion behind the President in this crisis. It 
also notified Mr. Khrushchev that, if his 
suggested postponement of 6 or 8 months 
implied belief that a Democratic President 
would yield to demands President Eisenhower 
had firmly rejected, he was very badly mis- 
taken. And this statement of the Demo- 
cratic position by four of its principal 
spokesmen—Speaker Rayburn, Senators 
Johnson and Fulbright, and Adlai E. Steven- 
son—further promoted the national interest 
by the precept of unity it commended to the 
American people. 

The service of the telegram to the special 
interest of the Democratic Party in this 
presidential election year was not visible on 
the surface. But the signers were fully 
aware that the message to President Eisen- 
hower and its contents would have this 
effect. They were also fully aware that this 
step needed to be taken promptly to protect 
the Democratic Party and its national ticket 
from the curse of preference by the Soviet 
Premier that he had indicated in his 6 or 8 
months delay proposal and in his violent at- 
tacks on President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nixon. 

These threaten to create a psychology of 
interference by Mr. Khrushchev in the 
American electoral process. History has 
shown that this tactic by the representative 
of a foreign government can be fatal to the 
American political party for which it indi- 
cates a preference. The hazard unquestion- 
ably would be greater for the Democrats if 
they permitted a public impression to take 
root that the Soviet Premier has reason to 
hope for substantial concessions from a 
Democratic regime. . 


TWO-EDGED POLICY 


Thus he supplied one of those occasions 
when essential political party strategy is in- 
divisible from an act of the highest national 
statecraft. And Senator JoHNSON, in pro- 
posing the message to the President that was 
made authoritative by the identity of the 
signers, put his party in the happy position 
where it could achieve both objectives by a 
single stroke of policy. Though there is dis- 
Satisfaction in the ranks of the majority 
leader’s veto of a formal congressional in- 
quiry into the official sources of the incred- 
ible series of administration errors in the 
U-2 episode and the veto may be overridden 
in some committee, Democratic approval of 
the Paris message has been virtually unani- 
mous. 

But behind the nonpartisan front it pre- 
sented to Premier Khrushchev there is a 
tumult of speculation in the political com- 
munity over the effects of what happened 
this week in Paris on the prospects of the 
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Presidential candidates. The questions be- 
ing deeply debated are: Which Democratic 
aspirants for the nomination did Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s violent performance at Paris help 
or hurt? Will the collapse of the summit 
conference and its causes make Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon a stronger or a weaker Republi- 
can nominee? Will party estimates of this 
bring any change in the prospective mood at 
Chicago? 

It is far too early even to guess at answers 
that new developments in international ten- 
sions could alter fundamentally. But the 
following is a composite of the speculations 
heard among politicians here: 

The new critical aspects of the world situ- 
ation have raised the Democratic convention 
stock of JOHNSON and Stevenson. They also 
have given Senator SyMINGTON a better op- 
portunity to exploit his pioneer criticisms of 
the Eisenhower military defense programs. 
They tend to accent unfavorably Senator 
KENNEDY’s youth and administrative in- 
experience. Nixon will be hurt in the cam- 
paign by his obligatory defense of Executive 
handling of the U-2 episode, but Khru- 
shchev’s attacks will make his nomination 
even more certain and help his electoral 
prospect. 

Currently all this is only dope. But 
American politicians and people are incur- 
ably addicted to its use. 





[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1960] 
Tue Grim OUTLOOK AFTER THE SUMMIT 
(By Marquis Childs) 


Paris.—With the end of negotiation be- 
tween East and West—the ruin of the sum- 
mit conference means scarcely less than 
that—the cold war warriors will try to take 
over both in the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The extent to which they succeed 
will be the measure of the danger in which 
the world now stands. 

Of that peril there cannot be the least 
doubt. In a fall from the summit, where the 
Western powers had until quite recently 
talked themselves into a strange and unreal 
complacency, it is hard to stop at a halfway 
point. 

The faction in Washington that has con- 
sistently opposed any understanding with 
Soviet Russia, however limited, is well iden- 
tified. It consists, on the one hand, of the 
hard-core anti-Communists who are con- 
vinced that the Communist system is so im- 
moral, wicked, and menacing to Western civ- 
ilization that a policy that sanctions its ex- 
istence is not acceptable. Somewhat less 
emotional but no less implacable are the men 
in the Atomic Energy Commisison and the 
Pentagon who are convinced that America’s 
policy must be one of strength pushed to a 
point at which in one way or another it will 
overwhelm the Soviet Union. 

The danger inherent in these attitudes is 
evident enough. At its furthest limit are the 
Pentagon planners who prepare detailed pa- 
pers to prove that the United States can ab- 
sorb 40 million casualties in a nuclear war 
and yet emerge the eventual victor. They 
will now be pushing for more ready alerts, 
greater defense appropriations, and an end 
to all contacts with the enemy to the east. 

In the Communist bloc the faction con- 
vinced of the inevitability of the cold war is 
harder to define but it may be equally im- 
portant in the equation of uncertainty and 
fear that we now confront. It is on the oppo- 
sition of these elements that the best ex- 
planation of Prime Minister Khrushchev’s 
violent and intractable behavior here in Paris 
may be found. 

Little noticed outside the Communist bloc, 
a drumfire of attack on Khrushchev has 
grown louder in recent months. Coming in 
its purest form from Red China, the attack 
has centered in Khrushchev’s heresy in the 
weird subterranean world of the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. 
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When President Eisenhower at his press 
conference last week not only accepted re- 
sponsibility for the U-2 piane incident but 
seemed to be saying that he approved the 
continuance of such flights, Khrushchev 
was put in an extremely embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

Whether, as satellite observers here insist 
and some Westerners agree, Khrushchev 
waited until Sunday night for a sign that 
Eisenhower would voluntarily disavow the 
flights is perhaps now irrelevant. What is 
important is that Khrushchev was compelled 
to react with a violence that would prove 
to his critics that he had discovered the 
error of his ways. 

After all, as the American Ambassador to 
Moscow, Llewellyn Thompson, confirmed in 
reports to Washington, the Soviet Premier 
was preparing for Eisenhower's visit to Rus- 
sia in June such a welcome as rarely has been 
accorded a citizen, to say nothing of a for- 
eigner. This was being done for a hero 
of peace whose halo had been fastened on 
under Khrushchev’s direction. With the un- 
masking of this hero Khrushchev was driven 
to react in violence. 

But propaganda and violence to one side, 
there is a large element of genuine fear in 
the Soviet reaction to the U-2 episode. To 
ignore this, to assume that the cold, calculat- 
ing Soviets have made every move at Paris 
out of cold calculation, is to indulge in a 
kind of ostrichism especially dangerous for 
this moment. 

The Russians seem to have been anxious 
up until now to deny nuclear weapons to the 
Red Chinese. But what if Peiping, against 
the background of their rightness in the 
doctrinal dispute over communism versus 
capitalism, demands such weapons? 

Once such weapons have spread through- 
out the two blocs, the chances of averting 
nuclear war are narrowed to a vanishing 
point. The boastful planners in Red China 
have proclaimed that they can absorb 200 
million casualties in nuclear war and with 
their vast territory and vaster population 
they will be the only real survivor. 


[Prom the Washington Post, May 19, 1960] 
Boru Smes Lose in U-2 FPracas 
(By Robert Hotz) 


The whole truth of Francis Gary Powers’ 
1,400-mile penetration of the Soviet Union 
in a Lockheed U-2 on a Central Intelligence 
Agency mission of photo and electronic 
reconnaissance has not yet been told. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s most blatant lie is his 
statement that the U-2 was hit by a Red 
Army antiaircraft missile at an altitude of 
65,000 feet near Sverdlovsk after it had pene- 
trated the air defenses of the Soviet Union 
for some 1,400 miles. This lie was 
because the citizens of the U.S.S.R. could 
understandably grow uneasy over the ad- 
mitted ability of the U-2 and other spe- 
cialized aircraft to penetrate Soviet airspace 
consistently with impunity. 

The fact is, and Mr. Khrushchev un- 
doubtedly knows it, that Powers’ U-2 had an 
engine flameout at the altitude that it and 
other U-2 aircraft cruised safely beyond the 
reach of the Soviet air defense system. The 
flameout forced Powers to descend below 
40,000 feet where the denser atmosphere 
made an attempt to restart his jet engine 
feasible. Either Powers failed to restart his 
engine or his plane was damaged at this 
relatively low altitude. 

Another obvious lie was used to bolster 
this originally false claim for the Soviet air 
defense system. A picture of some badly 
battered scrap from an Aeroflot TU-104 
crash near Sverdlovsk last February was of- 
ficially released by the Soviets labeled as the 
U-2 wreckage to convey an impression of 
terrible damage wrought by the antiaircraft 
missile. When this fake was exposed by 
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Lockheed’s U-2 designer, C. L. (Kelly) John- 
son, the remains of the genuine U-2 were 
finally produced for an exhibition in 
Moscow's Gorki Park. 

Further contradiction of the missile hit 
scored at 65,000 feet was the Soviets’ own 
claim that they recovered most of the U-2 
photo and electronic reconnaissance equip- 
ment in good condition, were able to examine 
the cockpit ejection system in detail and 
to retrieve miscellaneous gear from the 
cockpit intact. 

Nor is Mr. Khrushchev telling the truth 
when he announces that the Soviets have 
switched completely from bombers to 
ballistic missiles and that they no longer 
are producing or developing or exercising 
bombers because they are obsolete for mod- 
ern warfare. The U.S.S.R. is still producing 
long-range jet bombers, although at far from 
maximum possible rates. 

When we turn to the record of our own 
Government agencies involved in the U-2 
adventure the record of deliberate falsifica- 
tion is equally bad. The series of inter- 
agency bungles give us a quesy feeling over 
what might happen in a real emergency with 
survival or defeat hinging on the speed and 
acumen of the official reaction. 

First, there are the ivory tower researchers 
of the old NACA now with NASA who had 
their hard-won reputation for scientific in- 
tegrity shredded overnight by the exposure 
of their role as unwitting dupes of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

This damage to NASA’s scientific integrity 
may count for little in the calloused calcu- 
lations of CIA supersleuths, but it will do 
irreparable harm in the international sci- 
entific community where this country has 
many of its stanchest friends. 

The official U.S. policy as finally stated by 
President Eisenhower some 10 days after 
Powers’ U-2 hit the Siberian earth also car- 
ries some future forebodings. 

It officially commits the United States to a 
continuous and deliberate policy of violating 
the Soviet airspace and formally makes 
espionage an integral part of U.S. policy. Al- 
though virtually every American citizen can 
see the need for continuous surveillance of 
the Soviet Union by whatever effective meth- 
ods are available and will tacitly support 
these efforts, it is quite another matter to 
publicly announce that espionage and viola- 
tion of another country’s territory have be- 
come an Official policy. 

Third, of course, comes the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, in this incident stripped of 
all its protective secrecy, and standing 
nakedly exposed in an incredibly amateurish 
performance compounded from inadequate 
training, faulty execution and rather trans- 
parent cover operations. Apparently, all 
that was adequately provided in tais opera- 
tion was the $30,000-a-year salaries for the 
pilots. Whatever reasons impelled Francis 
Powers to decline to carry out the tradi- 
tional self-destruction orders of the espio- 
nage agent apprehended redhanded by the 
enemy may never be known. Suffice to say 
his embarrassing survival was not in the 
best tradition of either USAF, the agency that 
originally trained him, or CIA, the Agency 
that hired him without training him properly 
in its specialized requirement. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
could put into the Recorp dozens of 
editorials from papers like the Chicago 
Sun-Times, papers that have never sup- 
ported the Democratic Party during the 
Eisenhower epoch, in which they con- 
cede the blunders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp a full-page 
article from the Chicago Sun-Times of 
yesterday, outlining what these are. No 
one in his right mind would think the 
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Chicago Sun-Times represents a position 
hostile to President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 22, 1960] 
POLITICKING ON THE U-2 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 


The gift of 20-20 hindsight possessed by 
so many is now being demonstrated anew 
by some of the political opposition to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Few persons would contend the entire U-2 
incident was conducted without fault. It 
wasn’t. Nonetheless there is no assurance 
that the critics would have done any better, 
if as well, or that, had they been at the 
helm, the summit conference would have 
convened and solved any of the world’s ten- 
sions even partially. 

By this time it is obvious to most persons 
that Soviet Prime Minister Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev went to Paris with the intention of 
aborting the conference as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is equally obvious that he used 
the U-2 incident merely as an excuse for 
doing s0. 

Why he wrecked the conference which he 
himself had long sought is undetermined 
except by some of the theorists, many of 
whom will have a new theory in another 
week or less. His reasons, if any, will be 
clear some day. When they are, the U-2 
and matters related to it will not be num- 
bered among them. 

To consider errors in the handling of the 
U-2 incident calmly, as mistakes to be cor- 
rected, not as a leverage to separate our Na- 
tion, as has been suggested by Senator 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, is 
statesmanship. 

To treat them otherwise is politics. 

Men’s motivations are difficult to deter- 
mine. So whatever motivations Adlai E. 
Stevenson may have had in his Thursday 
speech to Illinois Democrats can be left to 
his own conscience to determine. But the 
speech itself raises a lot of questions which 
Stevenson himself did not answer. 

The occasion was political. 

It is dificult to imagine anything more 
political than the manner in which Steven- 
son marshaled the various events in the U-2 
incident and commented upon them. At 
no time did he concede that it is essential 
for the United States to obtain military in- 
telligence. At no time did he concede that 
the Soviets have and are engaged in wide- 
spread espionage intended to obtain similar 
information. Everything done by the ad- 
ministration subsequent to the U-2 disclo- 
sure was a mistake, according to Stevenson. 

He asserted that, as a consequence of the 
U-2, and events subsequent to it, Russia 
would no longer negotiate with the present 
administration. 

To suggest, as Stevenson did, that only a 
Democratic President can negotiate with 
Khrushchev is politics, simple but not pure. 

True, Stevenson did not say that in so 
many words. But no other construction can 
be placed on his statements. 

He did say “they [the administration] 
have helped make successful negotiations 
with the Russians—negotiations that are 
vital to our survival—impossible so long as 
they are in power.” 

Vice President Nixon is an integral part 
of the administration. He is the likely Re- 
publican nominee for President. Unless 
Stevenson specifically excludes Nixon from 
the administration, which he didn’t, and 
which he cannot, he was saying that nego- 
tiations with the Russians can be resumed 
only if the Democratic nominee is elected in 
November. 

Stevenson said Democrats must “help the 
American people understand the nature of 
the crisis, to see how we got into this predica- 
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ment, how we can get out of it, and how 
we can get on with the business of improy- 
ing relations and mutual confidence and 
building a safer, saner world in the nuclear 
age.’’ 

Stevenson’s speech didn’t accomplish this 
result; didn’t answer the questions he him- 
self raised. 

He merely said, in effect, that a Republican 
President had gotten us into a mess and 
suggested that only a Democratic President 
could get us out of it. 

It’s impossible to read any other interpre- 
tation into his verbiage. 

Supposedly, Stevenson will amplify his in- 
dication that the Democrats have the solu- 
tion for the “building of a safer, saner world 
in the nuclear age.” 

That’s what every one wants, of course. 
But some persons must be forgiven if they 
have reservations that ali this can be ac- 
complished merely by a change of adminis- 
tration. 

Unfortunately, Khrushchev, his colleagues, 
and their successors will have something to 
say about it, too. 

Will Mr. K. and company recede from their 
position on West Berlin, merely to cite one 
example, as a consequence of the election 
of a Democratic President? 

Stevenson’s somewhat partisan speech may 
have served a partisan purpose. 

It will not rank among the greatest. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 22, 1960] 
ADLAI GAINS GROUND 
(By John Dreiske) 


Ofttimes accused of being a bit of a starry- 
eyed amateur at practical politics by the pro- 
fessionals of his own Democratic Party, Adlai 
E. Stevenson has shown them he can be very 
practical indeed. 

In fact, many of them privately but en- 
thusiastically applauded Stevenson’s appar- 
ent recognition of the fact that “bungling 
at the summit” currently is the biggest issue 
the Democrats have in the 1960 elections. 

The former Illinois Governor showed him- 
self to be not only a practical politician but 
@ canny one as well. He was the first prom- 
inent Democrat to put into words the won- 
derment of many ordinary folks over the 
handling of the spy plane incident. 

Stevenson now has an issue and he isn’t 
likely to let go of it. He seemed to be ap- 
propriating the role of loyal opposition lead- 
er who has respect for the Presidency but 
sheds all hypocrisy in bringing out that the 
specific incumbent is not infallible and that 
there is evidence to indicate that he is not. 

It is likely that Stevenson helped himself 
toward the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion at the July 11 Democratic convention 
in Los Angeles. 

The opportunity to make himself an issue 
which, in a sense, was ready-made and to 
exploit it came at a most opportune time. 
Stevenson’s principal competition for the 
nomination, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, was embroiled 
in a crucial Oregon primary on the eve of 
the voting when caution probably dictated 
no chance-taking. 

But Stevenson, with little to lose and 
much to gain, could take the chance he did 
take that he would not be denounced by the 
general public for being a bit of a traitor 
by not adhering to charitable sweetness and 
light treatment of the President. 

Stevenson said he thought it ‘“unfortu- 
nate” that the spy plane fuss and the sum- 
mit collapse should have occurred in a cam- 
paign year. He must be credited with the 
realistic knowledge that, as they clamor for 
“unity” to support the President right or 
wrong, the Republicans are playing politics 
right to the hilt. 

Whether he has hurt his own cause or 
not, Stevenson probably has done his party 
a service whichever nominee it selects at Los 
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Angeles. Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
is the most likely GOP presidential nominee 
at the moment; failure at the summit is now 
highlighted as Republican failure and 
Nrxon is @ Republican, an important part 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

Republican efforts to disassociate Nrxon 
from Ike’s handling of the spy plane matter 
leading to the summit collapse probably will 
be difficult to say the least. Such efforts 
must include a sort of public shelving of 
Mr. Eisenhower himself. In such a circum- 
stance, a party split is something to be 
looked for and then maybe Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, of New York, can run through 
this hole in the line. At any rate, any pos- 
sible GOP split is, of course, to the Demo- 
crats’ advantage. And Stevenson has spec- 
tacularly set the stage for such a division. 

Mayor Daley’s withholding of approval of 
Stevenson’s sentiments expressed at Thurs- 
day night’s $100-a-plate fund-raiser at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel was notable and prob- 
ably will chill those Illinois convention dele- 
gates who look to Daley for their national 
convention cue. 

The mayor’s reluctance might be traced to 
his reported loyalty to KENNEDyY’s candidacy. 
It could logically be presumed, perhaps, that 
Daley would not want to seem to be switch- 
ing to Stevenson at a time when even the 
flick of a facial expression is interpreted by 
eager pundits as an expression of partiality 
toward this candidate or that. 

It should also be noted that, with his 
77-minute speech, Stevenson ran the official 
star of the evening, CHESTER BowLEs, right 
out of the spotlight. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 22, 1960] 
Facts NEED FACING 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Paris.—After the ugly scenes of the aborted 
summit meeting, it is wise to make up a sort 
of balance sheet of facts to be faced. 

The first fuct that needs facing, alas, is the 
grave loss of prestige and confidence that 
President Eisenhower has suffered. As Wal- 
ter Lippmann has written, it is right that 
men of all parties should rally to the Presi- 
dent, but it is also wrong to be self-deluding. 
The affair of the U-2 has caused America’s 
greatest friends in the Western alliance to 
conclude that America’s present leadership 
is bumbling and maladroit. 

The second fact to be faced is less painful 
to American self-esteem but decidedly more 
alarming. The leadership of the other great 
world bloc is even more dangerous and im- 
placable than all but the worst of pessimists 
had imagined in their gloomiest moments. 

After seeing Nikita S. Khrushchev do 
everything but froth at the mouth and chew 
the carpet at his incredible press conference, 
& great many observers in Paris began to use 
the grim adjective “Hitlerian.” But those 
who know the man best believe that he was 
doing this from calculation. 

But even if Khrushchev is not semilunatic, 
as Adolf Hitler was, the consolation is 
trifling. 

As for the third and final fact to be faced, 
it flows directly from the second. A major 
effort to strengthen the military defenses of 
the West is now a matter of great urgency. 

There are two reasons why a strengthened 
defense effort is now urgent. No one doubts 
Khrushchev is capable of striking at the 
United States and the West with every bomb 
in his arsenal. 

The main things that need doing are the 
same things that were discussed during the 
debate on national defense at the beginning 
of the year. Appropriations are needed to 
inaugurate a maximum airborne alert of 
the Strategic Air Command’s entire force of 
B-52 bombers, The airborne alert ought to 
begin now, and continue at full strength 
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until the U.S. striking power in long-range 
guided missiles has been massively aug- 
mented. 

Similarly the buildup of the long-range 
missiles ought to be increased in every way 
possible, and every dollar should be ap- 
propriated that can be used to speed the 
two reconnaissance satellite projects, Midas 
and Semos. In addition, the affair of the 
U-2 plainly proves the shortsightedness of 
the policymakers who have cut back pro- 
duction of the B-52H bomber almost to zero. 

Here is a bomber with the range, speed, 
and altitude characteristics that will allow 
it to imitate the U-2’s performance. It 
can go almost where it will in the skies 
above the Soviet Union, just as the U-2 
did for so long. It is not menaced, so far as 
is known, by provements in the Soviet 
air defense system, whereas the B—52, flying 
at lower speeds and at somewhat lower alti- 
tudes, may well be menaced later on. 

It is hard to understand how any policy- 
maker can have all but stopped production 
of the B-52H bomber, with the example 
of the U-2 before his eyes. But this is what 
was done. And this is what should now 
be undone as far as possible. 

More costly defense programs; still deeper 
distrust of the Kremlin; apologies needed 
for our own leadership's performance— 
they make an unpleasant list, but we have 
now been warned. It can be very dangerous 
indeed if the warning is ignored. 


Mr. MONRONEY. We have before us 
today this documentation by an almost 
unanimous American press, and yet we 
find the minority leader going to a 
French correspondent, to a story car- 
ried in a French newspaper, translated 
back into English and printed here, and 
denied by the man who was allegedly 
quoted, and saying “I hold in my hand 
the documentation.” 

Then we have this example, and this 
is only an example, of turning the word 
“turncoat” into “turn quote,” or vice 
versa. Now “turn-quote” is an inter- 
esting word, but in Webster’s giant dic- 
tionary, where there appear the words 
“turn back,” “turn out,” “turn over,” 
“turn tail,” and all the other “turns,” I 
cannot find “turn quote.” 

It seems to me it might be an after- 
thought. I do not blame anyone for 
wishing to change that word of oppro- 
brium against a respected American. 

It seems to me, in times like these, we 
ought to do what the press itself is doing, 
and ask the questions, “Who? What? 
When? Why? Where?” What happened 
to so diminish America’s world stature 
on the eve of the summit conference? 
Was this flight necessary? Why the 
original handling of it and the blunder 
of calling it a weather plane? Why give 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration—one agency of govern- 
ment which, if we are to reach an un- 
derstanding on science with the other 
nations, should be above suspicion—the 
handicap of being used to cover intelli- 
gence operations? Why, after the 
denials, and counterdenials, and reasons 
that were manufactured, then admit 
that this was done, and admit it had 
been done for 4 years? That factor was 
not in question at all. 

Then why did we leave in question for 
sO many days whether these flights 
would be continued? The world’s press 
interpreted official statements to mean 
that they would be continued, on the eve 
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of the conference. Then, when that 
position was changed, apparently some- 
one forgot to notify the information offi- 
cer. When it was possible to have those 
facts go to the world and the Paris Con- 
ference, the message somehow did not 
get out. 

But the worldwide alert did receive 
publicity attention. Mr. President, out 
West people did not reach for their guns 
at a poker table, unless they saw some 
danger of shooting. Certainly I would 
not have thought the alert to be neces- 
sary with Khrushchev in France, so 
that a catastrophic thermonuclear war 
would result in losing the Russian Chief 
of State. 

It seems to me the best way to go about 
this matter is to have an investigation, 
which I think the Foreign Relations 
Committee can make, into the pre- 
summit position. There was much com- 
plaint about it. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and many others 
complained before the Senate that there 
not much preparation was being made. 
Little did we know that the prepara- 
tions some people, somewhere, some- 
how, were making were dangerous, more 
dangerous than the lack of programs for 
the success of the summit. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from Okla- 
homa for one of his typically clear 
presentations to the Senate. Every 
Member of this body knows he speaks 
only with the facts. In my opinion, this 
morning he has made a great contribu- 
tion to the security of our country. 

I ask the Senator: Is it not the func- 
tion of the legislative branch to look 
into matters of this character in order 
to find out how they happened, and make 
recommendations on a constructive basis 
so as to prevent their happening in the 
future? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree completely 
with the Senator. Democracy can only 
purify, correct, and eliminate future er- 
ror by constructive criticism. The only 
ones who can properly do this—I think 
the only ones who should do this—are 
the opposition. It is the duty of the 
opposition at least to point the finger at 
the need. This we have done. Our lead- 
ing Democrats are criticized in the most 
intemperate language for pointing the 
finger at some things which the news- 
papers in the United States have uni- 
versally decried as blunders. 

As Governor Stevenson said: 

We cannot sweep this whole sorry mess 
under the rug in the name of national unity. 
We cannot and must not. Too much is at 
stake. Rather we must try to help the Amer- 
ican people understand the nature of the 
crisis, to see how we got into this predica- 
ment, how we can get out of it, and how 
we get on with the business of improving 
relations and mutual confidence and build- 
ing a safer, saner world in the nuclear age. 


This is the day of loyal opposition. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that chronolog- 
ical statement of the facts with respect 
to the U-2 incident be printed in the 
ReEcorD, in support very completely of 
the position taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
have that information prepared? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
have it printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I welcome this informa- 
tion, because it is very important if we 
are going to face this program like men 
instead of like children. We should not 
try to say, in the name of national unity, 
that we must continue to tolerate great, 
tragic errors which go on uncorrected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The article to 
which I refer was written by the Asso- 
ciated Press, and was published May 17, 
1960. The headline is “Chronological 
Account of U.S. Reports on U-2.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator says 
it is an Associated Press article? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think we can all 
trust the Associated Press not to edi- 
torialize on behalf of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I again congratulate the Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF U.S. REPORTS ON 
U-2 

Following is a chronological account of 
conflicting statements and comments about 
the spy plane incident as made by admin- 
istration spokesmen and agencies. 

May 6 (5 days after the flight), an an- 
nouncement by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration: 

“One of NASA's U-2 research airplanes, in 
use since 1956 in a continuing program to 
study gust-meterological conditions found at 
high altitudes, has been missing since about 
9 o’clock Sunday morning, when its pilot 
reported he was having oxygen difficulties 
over the Lake Van, Turkey, area. 

“If the pilot continued to suffer lack of 
oxygen, the path of the airplane from the 
last reported position would be impossible to 
determine. If the airplane was on automatic 
pilot, it is likely it would have continued 
along its northeasterly course. 

“The pilot, as are all pilots used on NASA’s 
program of upper atmosphere research with 
the U-2 airplane, is a civilian employed by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., builders of the 
airplane. 

May 6: Comment by State Department 
Spokesman Lincoln White at a news confer- 
ence: 

Question. “Has there been any change in 
the orders under which the planes continue 
to operate in the vicinity of the Soviet 
border?”’ 

Mr. White: “There is no change to be 
made. This gentleman (the pilot) informed 
us that he was having difficulty with his 
oxygen equipment. Now our assumption is 
that the man blacked out. There was abso- 


lutely no—n-o—deliberate attempt to vio- 
late the Soviet airspace.” 
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May 7: Statement by the State Depart- 
ment: 

“As previously announced, it was known 
that a U-2 plane was missing. As a result 
of the inquiry ordered by the President it 
has been established that insofar as the 
authorities in Washington are concerned 
there was no authorization for any such 
flight as described by Mr. Khrushchev. 

“Nevertheless it appears that in endeavor- 
ing to obtain information now concealed be- 
hind the Iron Curtain a flight over Soviet ter- 
ritory was probably undertaken by an un- 
armed civilian U-2 plane. 

The “necessity for such activities as meas- 
ures for legitimate national defense is en- 
hanced by the excessive secrecy practiced by 
the Soviet Union in contrast to the free 
world.” 

“It is in relation to the danger of surprise 
attack that planes of the type of unarmed 
civilian U-2 aircraft have made flights along 
the frontiers of the free world for the past 4 
years. 

May 7: Comment by White House Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty when asked about 
a report that Mr. Eisenhower has ordered a 
halt to all further spy fights over Russia: 

“T know of no such order.” 

May 7: Statement by Secretary of State 
Herter: 

“In accordance with the National Security 
Act of 1947, the President has put into effect 
since the beginning of his administration di- 
rectives to gather by every possible means the 
information required to protect the United 
States and the free world against surprise at- 
tack and to enable them to make effective 
preparations for their defense. 

“Under these directives programs have 
been developed and put into operation which 
have included extensive aerial surveillance 
by unarmed civilian aircraft, normally of a 
peripheral nature but on occasion by pene- 
tration. 

“Specific missions of these unarmed civilian 
aircraft have not been subject to Presidential 
authorization.” 

May 9: Comment by Mr. White at second 
news conference: 

Mr. White: “As this statement says, it is 
incumbent upon us to take any measures we 
can to guard against surprise attack.” 

Question: “You realize that a normal in- 
terpretation of this would be that we intend 
to continue?” 

White: “Well, I will leave it to your inter- 
pretation.” 

May 12: President Eisenhower said at his 
news conference: 

“No one wants another Pearl Harbor. This 
means that we must have knowledge of mili- 
tary forces and preparations around the 
world, especially those capable of massive 
surprise attack. The safety of the whole free 
world demands this.” 

“We do not use our Army, Navy, or Air 
Force for this purpose, first to avoid any 
possibility of the use of force in connection 
with these activities, and second because 
our military forces, for obvious reasons, can- 
not be given latitude under broad directives 
but must be kept under strict control in 
every detail. 

“The normal agencies of our Government 
are unaware of these specific activities or of 
the special efforts to conceal them. 

“How should we view all this activity? 
It is a distasteful but vital necessity.” 

May 12: US. note replying to Russia’s 
protest: 

“In its note, the Soviet Government has 
stated that the collection of intelligence 
about the Soviet Union by American air- 
craft is a ‘calculated policy’ of the United 
States. 

“The U.S. Government does not deny that 
it has pursued such a policy for purely de- 

fensive purposes. What it emphatically does 
deny is that this policy has any aggressive 
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intent, or that the unarmed U-2 flight of 
May 1 was undertaken in an effort to preju- 
dice the success of the forthcoming meeting 
of the heads of government in Paris or to 
return the state of American-Soviet rela- 
tions to the worst times of the cold war. 

“Indeed, it is the Soviet Government’s 
treatment of this case which, if anything, 
may raise questions about its intention in 
respect to these matters.” 

May 15: Comments by George V. Allen, 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
in replying to questions on a television 
panel show (ABC’s “College News Confer- 
ence”): 

Mr. Allen: “I will say that I know that 
the spokesman of the State Department who 
gave out the information was acting in en- 
tirely good faith when he said that it was a 
weather plane. 

“There has been a great misunderstanding 
that I would like to correct today. Mr. 
Herter, the Secretary of State, has not said 
that we are going to continue to fly. He has 
said that there is an obligation and a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Government 
of the United States and of the free world 
to try to obtain information to guard against 
surprise attack but he has not said that 
we are going to continue to fly. He hasn’t 
said one way or another.” 

May 15: Vice President NIxon, answer- 
ing questions on the television program 
“Open End”: 

“There is never a right time to make one 
of these flights if you’re going to get caught. 

“The plus is this. You realize that this 
flight clearly demonstrates the feasibility of 
the ‘open skies’ proposal of the President. 

“This flight demonstrates that unarmed 
planes can take photographs without caus- 
ing any damage, any harm at all to com- 
mercial aviation or the national security 
of the country over which the flights are 
made.” 

May 16: Mr. Eisenhower’s remarks at 
summit meeting in Paris: 

“We pointed out that these activities 
(plane flights) had no aggressive intent but 
rather were to assure the safety of the 
United States and the free world against sur- 
prise attack by a power which boasts of its 
ability to devastate the United States and 
other countries by missiles armed with 
atomic warheads. 

“There is in the Soviet statement an evi- 
dent misapprehension on one key point. 
It alleges that the United States has, 
through official statements, threatened 
continued overflights. In point of fact, 
these flights were suspended after the recent 
incident and are not to be resumed.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me—and 
I ask my friend from Oklahoma if he 
agrees with me—that this would be a 
good place to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a series of 
eight questions concerning the chron- 
ology of events about which the Senator 
from Missouri has spoken. These ques- 
tions were asked by a number of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of 
President Eisenhower. In my judgment, 
these eight questions go to the heart of 
this situation. I commend my friends 
in the other body for taking this action. 
I ask the Senator to request that the 
questions be printed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish we could 
have the names of all those asking the 
questions. I think already some 35 or 
40 brilliant young Members of the other 
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pody have signed the statement. Does 

the Senator know the names of those 

who have signed? 

Mr. CLARK. I know that Represent- 
ative CHESTER BowLes and Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT are among the 
ones who have signed, but I do not have 
the names of the others. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Representative 
MetTcaLF is another. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the questions be printed in 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Copy OF QUESTIONS ASKED BY GROUP OF 
House LIBERAL MEMBERS IN LETTER TO PRES- 
IDENT EISENHOWER ON MAY 20, 1960 
We are distressed over the collapse of the 

summit meeting and the damage to our 

prestige and leadership in the world. The 
cause of world peace has been endangered. 

We believe that Congress and the people 

must ask the following questions. We be- 

lieve it is the administration’s responsibility 
to answer these questions: 

1. Why was the U-2 flight over the Soviet 
Union ordered just prior to the summit 
meeting? 

2. When the U-2 incident became public, 
why was a series of contradictory and false 
statements issued by administration offi- 
cials—and who was responsible? 

8. Why did the administration order a 
worldwide military alert from Paris on the 
eve of the summit? 

4. Why did the administration first indi- 
cate that as a matter of national policy it 
would continue manned flights over Russia, 
and then reverse itself and say that it had 
ordered them discontinued? 

5. Was it necessary to compromise the an- 
nounced peaceful role of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
by using it as a cover for an espionage 
operation? 

6. Why was there no coordination between 
the agency responsible for the U-2 flight 
and the agency responsible for our diplo- 
matic functions? 

7. Why did the President announce in ad- 
vance that as our Chief of State he might 
return to Washington before the conference 
ended? 

8. Has the traditional American policy of 
civilian supremacy over the military been 
impaired? 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
and to congratulate the Senator upon 
the clarity of his remarks, and his service 
to this body and to the American people 
by answering the scurrilous attack made 
within these walls today upon two great 
Americans. The very party which calls 
for unity is doing everything it can, by 
this type of scurrilous attack, to assure 
there will not be any unity. 

The attack made upon these two great 
Americans was a typical example of par- 
a Republican so-called bipartisan- 

p 


The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa has clearly exposed the fallacy of 
the attack. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I can- 
not resist suggesting some additional 
documentation for the points the dis- 
tinguished Senator has been making. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would welcome 
the information. 

Mr. MUSKIE. On this past Sunday 
I happened to be in Des Moines, Iowa. 
I purchased a copy of the Des Moines 
Sunday Register, for May 22, 1960. The 
lead editorial had the following to say 
with respect to one of the distinguished 
Democrats who has been referred to so 
vehemently this morning: 


But the President knows also that a period 
of harsh questioning and some political ma- 
neuvering is ahead in this election year. The 
speeches made Thursday night by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the titular head of the Democratic 
Party, and by U.S. Representative CHESTER 
Bow Es, an adviser on foreign policy to pres- 
idential candidate JOHN KENNEDY, make this 
very evident. 

The views and criticism of such respon- 
sible and well-informed leaders as Stevenson 
and Bow.Les are welcome. The administra- 
tion’s handling of foreign policy is a proper 
matter for discussion at any time, and espe- 
cially during a presidential campaign. Re- 
straint, of course, is called for. 

Mr. Stevenson did exercise restraint in his 
talk. It was made after he had earlier signed 
a telegram, along with Senators Johnson and 
Fulbright and House Speaker Rayburn, sent 
to Mr. Eisenhower in Paris. This telegram 
was intended to make it clear to Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev that he could not expect 
concessions from a Democratic administra- 
tion that would not be made by a Repub- 
lican administration. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp in its entirety at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, May 
22, 1960} 


IKeE’s SaD HOMECOMING 


It was a sad, not a triumphal, homecom- 
ing for President Eisenhower when he re- 
turned to Washington Friday. His primary 
goal in his last year in office has been to 
bring about some easing of tensions between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, some 
tangible progress toward agreements that 
would end the cold war and make a war of 
annihilation impossible. These hopes are 
now crushed by what happened at the sum- 
mit conference in Paris. 

The sympathy of all Americans, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, is extended to Mr. 
Eisenhower at this time. This is the mean- 
ing of the big reception he received in Wash- 
ington and of such heart-warming events as 
a “Welcome Home Eisenhower” day in far- 
off Oelwein, Iowa. It is not, of course, rejoic- 
ing over the failure of the summit con- 
ference. 

The President can be assured, we feel cer- 
tain, that there is unity in the United States 
on basic goals, of resistance to Communist 
aggression and of a desire, as Mr. Eisenhower 
said in Portugal, to work with other members 
of the United Nations and our partners in 
NATO “in the common cause of peace and 
justice for all men.” 

But the President knows also that a period 
of harsh questioning and some political 
maneuvering is ahead in this election year. 
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The speeches made Thursday night by Adlai 
E. Stevenson, the titular head of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and by US. Representative 
Chester Bowles, an adviser on foreign policy 
to Presidential Candidate John Kennedy, 
make this very evident. 

The views and criticism of such responsible 
and well informed leaders as Stevenson and 
BowLes are welcome. The administration’s 
handling of foreign policy is a proper matter 
for discussion at any time, and especially 
during a presidential campaign. Restraint, 
of course, is called for. 

Mr. Stevenson did exercise restraint in his 
talk. It was made after he had earlier signed 
a telegram, along with Senators Johnson and 
Fulbright and House Speaker Rayburn, sent 
to Mr. Eisenhower in Paris. This telegram 
was intended to make it clear to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev that he could not expect 
concessions from a Democratic administra- 
tion that would not be made by a Republi- 
can administration. 

Mr. Stevenson did not express the view, 
as had Senator Kennedy, that the President 
of the United States should have apologized 
to Khrushchev about the U-2 spy incident. 
He said Khrushchev had made an “impos- 
sible” demand on Mr. Eisenhower. He also 
pinned the blame for the wrecking of the 
summit conference on Khrushchev—but con- 
tended that the administration by its “care- 
lessness and mistakes” had made it very easy 
for the Soviet Premier to wreck the confer- 
ence. Mr. Bowes took a similar view: he 
called for “constructive”? debate and a reex- 
amination of the administration’s record on 
foreign relations. 

There is very good reason to believe that 
Khrushchev would have wrecked the summit 
conference if there had been no U-2 incident 
and its aftermath of diplomatic blundering. 
Just why, when he had worked so strenu- 
ously to get a conference, is uncertain. The 
most likely theory is that Khrushchev had 
finally realized that he couldn’t get con- 
cessions he wanted from the West on the 
Berlin and Germany issues. Pressures from 
Red China and from Communist. rivals in 
Russia are other possible explanations. 

But mistakes were made by the administra- 
tion in its handling of the U-2 affair. The 
explanation for these mistakes, which may or 
may not be made in the near future, may 
clarify the situation somewhat. The mis- 
takes indicate the need, as James Reston 
points out in his article on today’s editorial 
page, for studying the relationship between 
the White House and the CIA, whether the 
National Security Council system is function- 
ing properly and whether there is a failure 
to coordinate our activities with those of our 
NATO allies. 

A presidential campaign is not the ideal 
time for studying these problems. But they 
can't be entirely ignored just because there 
is a campaign. So foreign policy, and the 
administration of it, will be an issue. 

We can only hope that the discussion and 
debate will be kept on a high level which will 
make it clear, to the Communists and to our 
allies, that there is national unity on our 
goals and aspirations. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Oklahoma appreciate 
having some additional documentation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would appreciate 
it. I think we are making a pretty good 
record. Certainly it is a physical im- 
possibility to print the hundreds upon 
hundreds of stories, all in the same vein, 
with regard to the error, the blunder, 
and the need for correction, which the 
Senator is documenting from these pa- 
pers published far away from Washing- 
ton, D.C. I am sure these are not Demo- 
cratic newspapers. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. No. The documenta- 
tion which I now offer the Senate is from 
the grassroots—from the Maine grass- 
roots. I suggest to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma that the Maine 
voters are restrained people. They are 
not inclined to write inflammatory let- 
ters. 

I picked up these three letters on my 
way to the floor, simply as an illustration 
of the kind of mail I am receiving these 
days on this subject. I read to the Sena- 
tor a part of one of the letters: 

Deak SENATOR MusKIE: I wish to express 
my opinion of the recent “summit confer- 


ence.” 
The Russians never got a chance to sabo- 
tage the conference, we did it first. 


I read another selection from the same 
letter: 

Mr. Eisenhower had no right to so dis- 
grace the United States. I am furiously 
resentful of the whole performance as well 
as embarrassed by it. This is my country, 
too. We had better start electing Presi- 
dents who are young enough to keep their 
wits until they finish their terms. 


I read from a letter from another con- 
stituent: 

Reluctantly, I feel obliged to express to 
you my bewilderment and horror at the man- 
ner in which our Government is handling its 
foreign policy. I resent having to appear, 
out of loyalty, to condone behavior which 
I consider to be both disgraceful and inept. 


The same constituent also writes: 

Could it be that the President, with his 
apparent distaste for work, has left too much 
control to undesirable underlings? We have 
a right to know what is being done in our 
name since the contradictions and the prop- 
aganda of the Government have rendered 
their policy and their methods entirely un- 
intelligible. 


I quote from one further letter from 
a constituent: 

Dear SENATOR Muskie: This letter is writ- 
ten as a protest at the inept handling, by 
the administration, of the U-2 incident. 
But, more particularly, at the series of blun- 
ders perpetrated after the incident. 


This constituent further says: 

I have been a registered Republican in the 
State of Maine for 25 years. I shall vote 
Democratic in the presidential election. 


I offer these few excerpts from letters 
by constituents for the Recorp, to indi- 
cate there is a cry which I have heard 
from all over the country for answers 
to questions which are deeply troubling 
people. I may say I traveled this past 
weekend into Minnesota and Iowa. 
These are people at the grassroots, peo- 
ple who have no political axes to grind 
whatsoever. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma is rendering a distinct service 
to the country by asking these questions. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for the great contribu- 
tion he has made by adding to the Rec- 
ORD, particularly the sage comments of 
his constituency. We know Maine peo- 
ple are not generally as explosive in their 
character or as quick to make judgments 
as are people from some other parts of 
the country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] if he does not agree that one 
of the sad characteristics of this recent 
episode is the fact that it shows a lack 
of coordinated organization between vi- 
tally important departments of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I quite agree. The 
distinguished Senator from Missouri has 
labored for days on end and for years 
back to point out from his own vast ex- 
perience where there are gaps in com- 
munication resulting in lost motion and 
misunderstanding, and the failure to co- 
ordinate with others who are vitally 
concerned. The Senator has repeately 
done this, and I think the Nation should 
be grateful. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator for his kind remarks. 

I have pointed out for years that in 
my opinion the present organization is 
not only unnecessarily costing the tax- 
payers many billions of dollars annu- 
ally, but also is not giving the Nation 
that type and character of security so 
necessary in this nuclear space age. If 
we do not reorganize our defenses and 
our whole diplomacy around the world 
on the basis of progress instead of con- 
tinuing to let them drift in tradition, not 
only will we continue to waste money, 
but also we do not have adequate 
security. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that the latest incident verifies the fact 
we must coordinate our entire govern- 
mental structure on a more modern basis 
if we are to bring peace to the world? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly agree 
with the Senator completely and praise 
him for the work he has done in trying 
to push toward that direction from the 
seat he occupies on the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
what is so terrible about the speech of 
Adlai Stevenson? Let me read the first 
three paragraphs, which have not re- 
ceived wide press coverage: 

It appears that this year’s campaign will 
be waged under the darkest shadows that 
ever hovered over the world, the mushroom 
clouds of a nuclear war that no one wants. 
This terrible danger, and how to overcome 
it, will and should overshadow every other 
issue. 

For the chances of a more stable world, 
which seemed to be brightening, have been 
rudely reversed by the breakdown of the 
summit conference in this historic week. 

Premier Khrushchev wrecked this confer- 
ence. Let there be no mistake about that. 
When he demanded that President Eisen- 
hower apologize and punish those respon- 
sible for the spy plane flight, he was, in ef- 
fect, asking the President to punish him- 
self. This was an impossible request, and he 
knew it. 

SERIES OF BLUNDERS 

But we handed Khrushchev the crowbar 
and the sledge hammer to wreck the meet- 
ing. Without our series of blunders, Mr. 
Khrushchev would not have had a pretext 
for making his impossible demand and wild 
charges. Let there be no mistake about that 
either. 
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Then the Governor details the well 
known point with which we all agree 
about what happened in the sending of 
the U-2 plane over Russia. He goes on: 


We Democrats know how clumsy this ad- 
ministration can be. 


That is not an unusual statement for 
a Democrat to make. I expect that we 
shall be making it continually as long 
as Republicans are in power, and when 
they go out of power the Republicans 
will reverse the process upon us. So 
there is no slanderous misstatement of 
fact in Mr. Stevenson’s speech; it is a 
restrained statement of a Democratic 
observation. 


We are not likely to forget the fumbles 
that preceded the Suez crisis on the eve of 
the 1956 election. 

But nothing, of course, can justify Mr. 
Fhrushchev’s contemptuous conduct, espe- 
cially after President Eisenhower had an- 
nounced that our espionage flights had been 
called off. But his anger was predictable, 
if not his violence. How would we feel if 
Soviet spy planes based in Cuba were flying 
over Cape Canaveral and Oak Ridge. And 
also we could predict with certainty his 
efforts to use the situation to split the 
Western Alliance and intimidate the coun- 
tries where our bases are situated. 


I do not think there is much debate 
about that. 


Republican leaders are now saying that in 
this grave crisis we must all rally round the 
President in the name of national unity. 
Our respect for the Presidency will find us 
joined in salute to President Eisenhower 
upon his return. We resent deeply and bit- 
terly the gross affront to the President and 
his office. 

NO QUESTION ABOUT UNITY 

There is no question about national unity 
in a time of crisis. But errors must be cor- 
rected, and must not forget that the opposi- 
tion party also has an obligation to our 
country and to our allies whose security is 
also involved. It is the duty of responsible 
opposition in a democracy to expose and 
criticize carelessness and mistakes, especially 
in a case of such national and world im- 
portance as this. We must see to it that 
we profit from such grave mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. 

It is particularly regretable that this hap- 
pened in an election year. And we can al- 
ready predict what the Republicans will 
tell the people in the months ahead. 

They will say that President Eisenhower's 
patience and dignity in Paris scored a diplo- 
matic triumph by exposing Khrushchev’s 
insincerity. 

They will say that the Russians are hop- 
ing that a “softer” Democratic President will 
be elected in November. They will tel) the 
people that a vote for the candidate the 
Russians distrust is a vote against appease- 
ment. 


I think we have had a sample today 
of what the line will be. We will hear 
again that the Democrats are soft on 
communism and that an effort to negoti- 
ate for peace and to avert thermonu- 
clear war is a selling out of this Nation. 
We apparently must not discuss the 
realities of our situation with anyone. 

Mr. President, I can find no quarrel 
with this speech. I believe it is an ex- 
cellent speech. I believe it is a states- 
manlike speech. Instead of general con- 
demnation of the scathing attack which 
Adlai Stevenson is supposed to have 
made, let us find out where the attack 
is in error. Let us discuss the facts. 
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Mr. President, in closing I wish to say 
I have seen a sample of the reaction 
from Des Moines and other parts of the 
country. Let me say in behalf of a 
grateful Nation, thank God for a free 
press. This was an hour which required 
courage, and it found the press of all 
political faiths not willing to sweep any 
of the hard, critical facts under the rug. 

Let me say also, Mr. President, that in 
times of crisis our political system, so 
much maligned, inevitably produces a 
leader adequate to the task; and that if 
the situation is sufficiently desperate, 
the American people have yet to fail to 
recognize and welcome his leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REcorp 
at this point in my remarks the com- 
plete statement from the wisest voice in 
the Democratic Party and the most in- 
fluential voice in the Western World, 
Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1960] 


Text oF STEVENSON’S SPEECH ON SUMMIT 
Crisis 


It appears that this year’s campaign will be 
waged under the darkest shadows that ever 
hovered over the world—the mushroom 
clouds of a nuclear war that no one wants. 
This terrible danger—and how to avert it— 
will and should overshadow every other issue. 

For the chances of a more stable world, 
which seemed to be brightening, have been 
rudely reversed by the breakdown of the 
summit conference in this historic week. 

Premier Khrushchev wrecked this confer- 
ence. Let there be no mistake about that. 
When he demanded that President Eisen- 
hower apologize and punish those respon- 
sible for the spy-plane fight, he was in effect 
asking the President to punish himself. This 
was an impossible request, and he knew it. 


SERIES OF BLUNDERS 


But we handed Khrushchev the crowbar 
and the sledgehammer to wreck the meeting. 
Without our series of blunders, Mr. Khru- 
shchev would not have had a pretext for 
making his impossible demand and wild 
charges. Let there be no mistake about that 
either. 

We sent an espionage plane deep into 
the Soviet Union just before the summit 
meeting. Then we denied it. Then we ad- 
mitted it. And when Mr. Khrushchev gave 
the President an out by suggesting that he 
was not responsible for ordering the flight, 
the President proudly asserted that he was 
responsible. On top of that we intimated 
that such espionage flights over Russia would 
continue. (At this point if Khrushchev did 
not protest he would be condoning our right 
to spy—and how long could be keep his job 
that way?) Next we evidently reconsidered 
and called off the espionage flights. But to 
compound the incredible, we postponed the 
announcement that the flights were termi- 
nated—just long enough to make it seem we 
were yielding to pressure, but too long to 
prevent Mr. Khrushchev from reaching the 
boiling point. 


ALERT CARD NOTED 


And, as if that wasn’t enough, on Sunday 
night when there was still a chance that 
De Gaulle and Macmillan could save the sit- 
uation, we ordered a worldwide alert of our 
combat forces. Is it umreasonable for sus- 
picious Russians to think such a series of 
mistakes could only be a deliberate effort to 
— up a conference we never wanted any- 
way 
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We Democrats know how clumsy this ad- 
ministration can be. We are not likely to 
forget the fumbles that preceded the Suez 
crisis on the eve of the 1956 election. 

But nothing, of course, can justify Mr. 
Khrushchev’s contemptuous conduct, espe- 
cially after President Eisenhower had an- 
nounced that our espionage flights had been 
called off. But his anger was predictable, if 
not his violence. How would we feel if Soviet 
spy planes based in Cuba were flying over 
Cape Canaveral and Oak Ridge? And also 
we could predict with certainty his efforts 
to use the situation to split the Western 
alliance and intimidate the countries where 
our bases are situated. 

Republican leaders are now saying that in 
this grave crisis we must all rally round the 
President in the name of national unity. 
Our respect for the Presidency will find us 
joined in salute to President Eisenhower 
upon his return. We resent deeply and bit- 
terly the gross affront to the President and 
his office. 

NO QUESTION ABOUT UNITY 


There is no question about national unity 
in a time of crisis. But errors must be cor- 
rected, and must not forget that the oppo- 
sition party also has an obligation to our 
country and to our allies whose security is 
also involved. It is the duty of responsible 
opposition in a democracy to expose and crit- 
icize carelessness and mistakes, especially in 
a case of such national and world impor- 
tance as this. We must see to it that we 
profit from such grave mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. 

It is particularly regrettable that this hap- 
pened in an election year. And we can al- 
ready predict what the Republicans will tell 
the people in the months ahead. 

They will say that President Eisenhower’s 
patience and dignity in Paris scored a diplo- 
matic triumph by exposing Khrushchev’'s 
insincerity. 

They will say that the Russians are hop- 
ing that a “softer’ Democratic President 
will be elected in November. They will tell 
the people that a vote for the candidate the 
Russians distrust is a vote against appease- 
ment. 

It will be our duty, it will be the duty of 
all thoughtful, concerned citizens to help 
the situation and to face the hard inescap- 
able facts; that this Administration played 
into Khrushchev’s hands; that if Khru- 
shchev wanted to wreck the conference our 
Government made it possible; that the ad- 
ministration has acutely embarrassed our 
allies and endangered our bases; that they 
have helped make successful negotiations 
with the Russians—negotiations that are 
vital to our survival—impossible so long as 
they are in power. 


MUST SEEK UNDERSTANDING 


We cannot sweep this whole sorry mess 
under the rug in the name of national unity. 
We cannot and must not. Too much is at 
stake. Rather we must try to help the 
American people understand the nature of 
the crisis, to see how we got into this pre- 
dicament, how we can get out of it, and 
how we get on with the business of improv- 
ing relations and mutual confidence and 
building a safer, saner world in the nuclear 
age. 

For in this age, unprecedented in human 
history, all of us, Americans and Russians 
alike, have one common enemy. The enemy 
is the danger of war. We must defeat the 
enemy together. Despite his hysterics last 
night, Mr. Khrushchev says he still believes 
in peaceful progress by negotiation. Let us 
hope he proves it, and let the United States 
come into the United Nations not content 
with the ordinary speeches, not content with 
the usual anti-Russian majority votes, but 
with constructive, positive, affirmative pro- 
posals to restore the hope of peace. 
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To those who will see nothing but Russian 
vice and American virtue, to those who will 
cry “appeasement” to any acknowledgement 
of our mistakes I say that this is the tough- 
est kind of common sense. For there is no 
future for any of us in a spiraling arms race 
propelled by mounting suspicion and dis- 
trust on both sides. The fact that Khru- 
shchey seems to have lost his temper in 
Paris makes it all the more important that 
we not lose ours—or our heads. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I again 
wish to congratulate the Senator for 
his statement. I think it might well 
be capped by this quotation from Mur- 
rey Marder which appeared in the 
Washington Post for Sunday, May 22, 
1960, entitled “The American in Paris 
Practically Squirmed.” I would like to 
read a section of the story. The writer 
refers to the time of agony in Paris: 


During that time, searing words echoed 
around the world to the gross embarrass- 
ment of the United States; words like “ag- 
gressor,” “bandit,” “treacherous,” “apolo- 
gize,” “punish,” “guilty.” The American 
on the scene who was only an observer and 
not a participant subconsciously squirmed 
under the indignity being heaped on his 
Nation and President, no matter what his 
political affiliation. 

He squirmed, too, over the bumbling 
stumbling record of U.S. actions in the U-2 
affair, which caused headshaking in the cor- 
ridors, bars, and hotel lobbies here by the 
nationals of every American ally. He 
squirmed most while Khrushchev, like a 
master showman, was “milking” every 
minute of the greatest East-West propa- 
ganda battle in recent years. The United 
States, feebly and fumblingly, was drawing 
its only effective defense from the fact that 
it was being pushed too far. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the REcorp in my remarks the entire 
text of the story by Murrey Marder. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1960] 
THE AMERICAN IN PARIS PRACTICALLY 
SQUIRMED 
(By Murrey Marder) 


Paris.—It was like watching a sad, old- 
fashioned film where the movements are too 
fast and jerky and you don’t quite know 
whether to laugh or cry. This was high 
drama at the pinnacle of world affairs, but 
low comedy and satire and melodrama kept 
intruding, and the stage revolved so rapidly 
that it mixed them all up together. 

The American knew before he came that 
a global storm was probably in the making 
at the summit, but the speed and fury with 
which it broke was not anticipated. Sud- 
denly it was over, in the erratic, contradic- 
tory rush of events which often merge to 
form a major moment of history; the world’s 
two leading powers had collided head on, 
and their relationship to each other and to 
the rest of the world was altered. 

What the American present felt most 
deeply was not that Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev had turned more menacing about 
West Berlin, or disarmament, or nuclear test 
suspension—or even that the summit had 
ended before it began: underneath these 
facts was something more profound, the 
Soviet Union, second to the United States 
in industrial power and world influence, had 
“told off” the United States in some of the 
most insulting language ever used against 
a major world power—and had gotten away 
with it. 
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A DIFFERENT CHALLENGE 


Perhaps, as American officials claim, the 
United States did come out of the encoun- 
ter with a net gain in weight of world public 
opinion. Perhaps Khrushchev overplayed 
his threats and warnings and the Soviet Un- 
ion will have to back off later. A final an- 
swer awaits future events. 

But at the moment, the American on the 
scene is struck by the fact that while the 
Soviet sputniks, Lunik and space satellite 
demonstrated physical power, the collapsed 
summit meeting recorded a new kind of 
direct, blunt challenge to America’s influ- 
ence, prestige, and honor. 

Short, squat Nikita Khrushchev, the son 
of a peasant, who schemed and elbowed his 
way to the leadership of a still rough, raw 
nation, was telling the proud President of 
the leading nation on the globe to get down 
on his knees and humble himself before the 
world. Unless he did, the momentous con- 
ference which the President came here to 
attend could not start. 

The fact that the President did not do so, 
and turned away in disgust, only partially 
dims Khrushchev’s triumph. For the Presi- 
dent went as far as the strained dignity of 
the United States would permit without 
groveling before the Soviet leader, over the 
admitted transgression of Russian territory 
by an American plane on a spying mission. 


HOPELESS MEDIATION 


For 3 days, from Sunday to Tuesday, when 
it was formally admitted that the conference 
had failed, attempts were made to mediate 
the differences between the Soviet and Amer- 
ican leaders, although there was never any 
doubt that the original demands were re- 
pugnant and uncompromisable for President 
Eisenhower. 

During that time, searing words echoed 
around the world to the gross embarrass- 
ment of the United States; words like “ag- 
gressor,” “bandit,” ‘‘treacherous,” ‘“‘apolo- 
gize,” “punish,” “guilty.” The American on 
the scene who was only an observer and not 
a participant subconsciously squirmed un- 
der the indignity being heaped on his Na- 
tion and President, no matter what his po- 
litical affiliation. 

He squirmed, too, over the bumbling, 
stumbling record of US. actions in the U-2 
affair, which caused headshaking in the cor- 
ridors, bars, and hotel lobbies here by the na- 
tionals of every American ally. He squirmed 
most while Khrushchev, like a master show- 
man, was “milking” every minute of the 
greatest East-West propaganda battle in re- 
cent years. The United States, feebly and 
fumblingly, was drawing its only effective 
defense from the fact that it was being 
pushed too far. 


CONTROLLED ANGER 


In the spectacular windup Khrushchev 
press conference of Wednesday, the descrip- 
tion of the Soviet Premier in some news 
reports as “raging” or “almost incoherent 
with anger” were hardly fitting. Khrushchev 
indeed worked himself into several outward 
furies. He gestured violently. He used 
coarse language. He was undoubtedly really 
angry over embarrassing holes in Soviet de- 
fenses disclosed by public revelation that for 
years American reconnaissance planes have 
penetrated Soviet territory. 

As a citizen of any country, and particu- 
larly Russia, would be, he was affronted and 
insulted by foreign violation of his nation’s 
borders. But there is a great difference be- 
tween a Khrushchev and a shrill, reckless, 
fanatic Hitler. 

The Soviet Premier by no means allows his 
emotions to go beyond his control. He 
measures every reaction purposefully. Spe- 
cifically, he allots his time for anger, for 
mirth, for scorn, for mockery. 

Much more than marking his heights of 
anger, Khrushchev’s performance here 


marked his heights of triumph. He toyed 
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publicly with the United States, undoubt- 
edly enjoying himself hugely. No one ever 
before has mocked the power of the United 
States in such terms of derision and scorn. 

Khrushchev’s famous remark, “We will 
bury you,” was a boast which the United 
States could scoff at, but this time he had 
the United States on the defensive, its moral- 
ity tarnished, its dignity sullied, its right- 
eousness pinched. 

“Look what self-assurance,” he baited 
President Eisenhower, “what generosity. 
Even children are told, if you have made 
mischief, admit it and say, I shall not do it 
again.” 

Physical power lacking can be gained; mis- 
sile or satellite gaps conceivably can be 
closed. But honor wounded, nose punched, 
“face” lost cannot be measured precisely. To 
the American in Paris they seemed at least 
equally damaging to a great nation. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend my friend 
from Oklahoma for the splendid address 
he has just concluded. Iam particularly 
grateful that he inserted the entire text 
of Governor Stevenson’s speech in the 
RECORD. 

I should like to read the last few sen- 
tences to my friends across the aisle, be- 
cause they seem to me to be sentences 
which every patriotic American can 
agree upon. 

Let us hope he proves it and let the United 
States come into the United Nations not 
content with ordinary speeches, not content 
with the usual anti-Russian majority votes, 
but with constructive, positive, affirmative 
proposals to restore the hope of peace. 

To those who will see nothing but Russian 
vice and American virtue, to those who will 
cry appeasement to any acknowledgment of 
our mistakes I say that this is the toughest 
kind of common sense. For there is no fu- 
ture for any of us in a spiralling arms race 
propelled by mounting suspicion and dis- 
trust on both sides. The fact that Khru- 
shchev seems to have lost his temper in Paris 
makes it all the more important that we not 
lose ours—or our heads. 


I commend this sound advice to my 
colleagues across the aisle. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma if he has had 
occasion to read and perhaps put into 
the Recorp the text of the statement 
issued by the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil, which appears in the press this 
morning. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it would be 
appropriate to put it in the Recorp. I 
have not had a chance to clip it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
issued by the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil be printed in the Recorp at this point 
inourremarks. Iread, for the benefit of 
my friends across the aisle the final two 
paragraphs of the statement: 

The Democratic Party stands solidly be- 
hind the President in any sound efforts he 
may undertake to salvage, from the wreckage 
of the Paris meeting, the means whereby the 
peace of the world can be assured. 

Above all, the United States must be 
ready, along with its allies, to take part in 
the earliest possible renewal of meaningful 
negotiations at the United Nations and else- 
where for agreement on disarmament and the 
settlement of outstanding questions. 


I am sure my friend from Oklahoma 
agrees with me that what we want is 
some benefit from the mistakes which 
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have been made, and that we will come 
forward with a positive policy, and not 
cry over spilled milk, although we must 
find out what the facts are. Our only 
obligation is to continue to try to create 
a climate in this body in which this can 
be set up successfully with the coopera- 
tion of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle, instead of getting into political 
strictures, which I regret very much our 
friends on the other side of the aisle saw 
fit to start this morning. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 23, 1960] 
Text oF STATEMENT BY DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL 


All Americans resent the manner in which 
Mr. Khrushchev treated the President of the 
United States in Paris. Mr. Khrushchey 
killed the summit meeting. He thereby did 
incalculable harm to the cause of peace. 
But the Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
handed him the opportunity to do so by 
embarking on a policy which it knew and 
had declared to be unsound, and by handling 
the incident of the American U-2 plane ina 
manner for which there is no precedent. 

President Eisenhower had declared re- 
peatedly that he would attend a summit 
conference only if preliminary negotiations 
had shown substantial progress toward a 
settlement. In this he was right. Yet he 
went to Paris in the full knowledge that no 
progress had been made toward the settle- 
ment of the issues which most threaten the 
peace of the world: Berlin and the arms race. 
In this he was wrong, and disaster followed. 

The foreign policy of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration is in shambles. It has 
become obvious that the operations of the 
Government of the United States in its most 
important areas are chaotic. The integrity 
of the word of the United States has been 
put into doubt. The danger of an all- 
destructive nuclear war has been increased. 

Citizens of our country have not only a 
right but a duty to speak out on these im- 
portant matters. If the Democratic advisory 
council were to keep silent in this grave 
hour and with regard to issues of such his- 
toric importance, it would fail to meet its 
responsibilities. Constructive criticism is 
the very lifeblood of mature representative 
government. Only thus do we correct past 
errors and avoid future mistakes. 


RESPONSIBLE CRITICISM 


The need now is for responsible criticism 
and for constructive proposals to lay the 
groundwork for the creative actions which 
are required if we are to get on with the all- 
important task of building peace. 

During the first 2 weeks of May 1960, the 
foreign policy of the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration collapsed. After the Soviet 
Government announced that the U-2 plane 
had crashed on Russian territory, the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration floundered in a 
series of contradictory statements put out 
by a number of different agencies. First, it 
was said that a weather observation plane 
whose pilot had oxygen trouble had strayed 
into Soviet territory. Then it was said that 
this was a reconnaissance flight but that it 
had been undertaken without authorization 
from Washington. Then it was said that 
similar flights had been undertaken before 
and it was implied that they would continue. 
Then the President assumed responsibility 
for this particular flight and declared such 
flights to be vital to the security of the 
United States. Vice President Nrxon took 
the same line. Finally, and in spite of his 
earlier declaration that they are vital to the 
Nation’s security, President Elsenhower de- 
clared that he had suspended all such flights 
for the duration of his administration. As 
the head of the Washington bureau of the 
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New York Times wrote yesterday: “President 
Eisenhower was responsible, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the greatest series of humiliating 
blunders suffered by the United States in a 
decade.” 

These events were not just an isolated 
series of blunders. They were the result of 
deep-seated deficiencies in our foreign and 
domestic policies and in the management of 
our Government. Our foreign policy has 
failed not because of the recent blunders re- 
lated to the summit meeting but because of 
its fundamental lack of purpose and integri- 
ty. We failed in May 1960, because we had 
been failing before. 

COMPETENCE QUESTIONED 


The fiasco in Paris raises again the whole 
issue of the lack of competence of the present 
administration. Our disarmament policies 
provide a typical exemple of the chaotic con- 
dition of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘he executive branch is deeply 
divided on the issues of disarmament and, 
more particularly, on the cessation of atomic 
tests. Yet the conflicts dividing the Govern- 
ment have never been resolved definitely by 
the President. They have been glossed over 
by meaningless formulas, or else they have 
been referred back to the respective agen- 
cies to gloss them over by similarly meaning- 
less formulas. 

The first lesson which we must learn from 
the recent debacle is, therefore, the urgent 
need for the restoration of the President's 
authority within his own house. 

The contemptuous and insulting fashion 
in which Mr. Khrushchev dared to deal with 
the President of the United States in Paris 
was intolerable. We must, however, recog- 
nize that Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct was a 
direct reflection of his confidence in Russian 
power and his lack of respect for our 
strength and prestige. The events in Paris 
have made it clear that the inadequacies of 
the United States in building economic 
growth in developing science and education, 
and in strengthening its defenses are con- 
tributing to the dangers to world peace. 

Moreover, these same shortcomings which 
tempt the Soviets to excesses tend to weak- 
en the confidence of our allies not only in 
our strength but also in the wisdom and 
competence of our Government. 

NO ROOM FOR DESPAIR 

The reverses which have befallen us can 
well be turned to good advantage if we learn 
the lessons which the events of recent weeks 
teach us. We must not allow dismay at these 
recent events to turn into despair. We must 
see to it that out of the wreckage of the 
Paris meeting we build new strength in our 
own country and in all the world, and a new 
drive for a world at peace. 

If there ever was a time for national de- 
bate, that time is now. We urge that this 
debate be carried on without rancor and 
without motivation of mere partisan advan- 
tage. Regardless of our differences we are 
all Americans. We are facing an unprece- 
dented danger. Unless America is able to 
restore her damaged prestige, the principles 
to which we are so deeply committed will be 
increasingly in retreat in all parts of the 
world. 

We hope that out of the present confusion 
may be born new policies, new understand- 
ings, and new attitudes which will lay the 
foundation for peace among nations and 
dignity for all men. 

While we are considering and debating 
these issues and policies, elementary pru- 
dence and common sense demand immediate 
action, 

We must tighten up the processes by which 
our national security policies are formulated 
and executed. 

We must expand our economic growth for 
security here and abroad. 
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We must step up our defense program. 

We must increase the effectiveness of our 
aid to the underdeveloped countries of the 
free world. 

These things ought to be done at once— 
vigorously and in full cooperation with the 
NATO countries and with our friends and 
allies in this hemisphere, in Asia, and in 
Africa. 

The Democratic Party stands solidly be- 
hind the President in any sound efforts he 
may undertake to salvage, from the wreckage 
of the Paris meeting, the means whereby the 
peace of the world can be assured. 

Above all, the United States must be 
ready, along with its allies, to take part 
in the earliest possible renewal of meaningful 
negotiations at the United Nations and else- 
where for agreement on disarmament and 
the settlement of outstanding questions. 

Senator KENNEDY, in approving the state- 
ment by telephone, took exception to one 
paragraph. His position as the leading pros- 
pect for the Democratic nomination made his 
comment significant. 

The paragraph criticized President Eisen- 
hower for going to the summit conference 
despite the fact that “no progress had been 
made toward the settlement of the issues 
which most threaten the peace of the world: 
Berlin and the arms race.” 

DEFENDS PRESIDENT 

Senator KENNEDY said: 

“While summit meetings should be pre- 
ceded by meaningful negotiations, given the 
state of world opinion and that of our allies, 
the President, under then existing circum- 
stances, could not have avoided attending 
the conference without harm to the prestige 
of the United States.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania for 
his helpful remarks; also for putting in 
the resolutions of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at 
pages 11 to 13 of the legislative calen- 
dar, there appear 31 resolutions reported 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, which relate to authorizing 
the printing of committee reports and 
payments of gratuities to relatives of 
deceased employees of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed with the call of the calendar 
for the passage of measures and resolu- 
tions to which there is no objection, 
beginning with Calendar No. 1377 and 
concluding with Calendar No. 1407. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD TO FORMER MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


The bill (S. 3036) to authorize the dis- 
tribution of copies of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to former Members of Congress 
requesting such copies was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Serate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
73 of the Printing Act, approved January 12, 
1895, as amended (44 U.S.C. 183), is amended 
by inserting after the paragraph relating to 
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ex-Presidents and ex-Vice Presidents a new 
Paragraph as follows: 

“To each former Senator, Representative 
in Congress, Delegate from a territory, or 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, upon re- 
quest to the Public Printer, one copy of the 
daily.” 





MEMORIAL TO MARY McLEOD 
BETHUNE 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 502) 
authorizing in the District of Columbia 
a memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I trust 
the Senate will give its stamp of approval 
to this measure, which authorizes the 
erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to the incomparable Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune. This memento in stone 
will immortalize the life of a wonderful 
woman whose life was dedicated to the 
quest for knowledge. 

It will stand as a lasting tribute to a 
great woman who has walked among us 
and left her mark in so many hearts. 
The career of this woman is a lesson in 
perseverence and accomplishment. She 
served her Nation and her people well, 
both in filling important positions in the 
Federal Government and in founding 
institutions of learning. 

Hers was a life devoted to the develop- 
ment of knowledge to be used for good 
works. It was a life devoted to the 
search for knowledge, not merely for its 
own sake, but as a source of service, as 
the handmaiden of understanding, as 
the key that would open doors and lead 
her people toward the self-fulfillment 
that is the hunger—the spiritual 
hunger—of each and every one of us. 

Mary McLeod Bethune has earned her 
monument. It is in the hearts of all 
who have been touched by her love; by 
her genius, by her devotion to the cause 
of giving meaning and substance and 
nobility to the lives of those privileged 
to dwell in the wide circle of her in- 
fluence. 

It was my privilege just last weekend 
to participate in an important activity 
of another of Mary McLeod Bethune’s 
lasting monuments, the National Council 
of Negro Women, of which she was the 
founder and organizer. This outstand- 
ing conference demonstrated well the 
outstanding manner in which the na- 
tional council is carrying on the work 
and promoting the ideals of its founder. 

It is significant that the memorial 
honoring Mrs. Bethune will also com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. In her life and works she exempli- 
fied the great fruits of that historic pro- 
nouncement and it is therefore doubly 
appropriate that they be linked in this 
lasting tribute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 
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PRESENTATION OF OFFICIAL FLAG 
OF THE UNTED STATES TO SEN- 
ATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 


The resolution (H.J. Res. 546) author- 
izing the Architect of the Capitol to 
present to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress from the State of 
Hawaii the official flag of the United 
States bearing 50 stars which is first 
flown over the west front of the US. 
Capitol was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PANEL DISCUSSIONS’ EN- 
TITLED “INCOME TAX RESCIS- 
SION” 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 558) providing for printing addi- 
tional copies of the panel discussions en- 
titled “Income Tax Rescission” was 
considered and agreed to. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS CALCU- 
LATOR 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 579) authorizing the printing of 

additional copies of a Veterans’ Benefits 

anager was considered and agreed 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 586) authorizing the printing of 

additional copies of the hearings on civil 

rights was considered and agreed to. 





PRINTING OF A HOUSE DOCUMENT 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 607) authorizing the printing of a 
House document of the pamphlet en- 
titled “Our American Government, 
What Is It? How Does It Function?” 
was considered and agreed to. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF FINAL REPORT OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 
TIVITIES IN THE LABOR OR MAN- 
AGEMENT FIELD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) 
authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the final report and indexes to 
hearings and reports of the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert: 

That there be printed for the use of the 
Committee on Government Operations not 
to exceed three thousand additional copies 
each of parts 2 and 3 of the final report of 
the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field (8. Rept. 
1139, Eighty-sixth Congress, second session), 
pursuant to 8S. Res. 44 and S. Res. 249, 
Eighty-sixth Congress. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS PERTAINING TO 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 91) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Coop- 
eration of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on amending the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 with respect to ex- 
change of military information and ma- 
terial with allies during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
reprinted for the use of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy two thousand addi- 
tional copies of the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Agreements for Cooperation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 with respect to exchange of military 
information and material with allies during 
the second session of the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT PERTAIN- 
ING TO NATIONAL WATER RE- 
SOURCES 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 94) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of a committee print 
containing the reports of the States to 
the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources four 
thousand additional copies of the committee 
print, prepared by that committee, contain- 
ing the reports of the States to the com- 
mittee on their water resources and prob- 
lems. 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REVISED EDITION OF INTERNAL 
SECURITY MANUAL 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 96) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of the Internal Security 
Manual as a Senate document; and pro- 
viding for additional copies was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed as a Senate document a revised edi- 
tion of the Internal Security Manual; and 
that five thousand additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION OF STUDIES ON 
UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERI- 
CAN RELATIONS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 


Res. 99) to print as a Senate document 
a compilation of studies on United 
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States-Latin American relations was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed as a Senate document a 
compilation of the studies on United States- 
Latin American relations prepared under the 
direction of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, pursuant to S. Res. 330, 
agreed to July 31, 1958, as amended by §. 
Res. 31, agreed to February 2, 1959, and §. 
Res. 260, agreed to February 9, 1960. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of such Senate docu- 
ment. Such additional copies shall be for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs. 





PRINT AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
STUDIES ON U.S. FOREIGN POL- 
ICY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 100) to print as Senate document a 
compilation of studies on U.S. foreign 
policy was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed as a Senate document a 
compilation of the studies on United States 
foreign policy prepared under the direction 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, pur- 
suant to S. Res. 336, agreed to July 31, 1958, 
as amended by S. Res. 31, agreed to February 
2, 1959, and S. Res. 250, agreed to February 
9, 1960. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thousand 
additional copies of such Senate document. 
Such additional copies shall be for the use 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT OF SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The resolution (S. Res. 277) to print 
for the use of the Select Committee on 
Small Business additional copies of its 
10th annual report was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Senate, three thousand additional 
copies of Senate Report Numbered 1044, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, second session, en- 
titled “Tenth Annual Report.” 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGED AND AGING 


The resolution (S. Res. 278) to print 
additional copies of the report on the 
problem of the aged and aging was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare three thousand additional copies of 
its report to the Senate pursuant to 8S. Res. 
65, Eighty-sixth Congress, first session, en- 
titled “The Aged and Aging in the United 
States: A National Problem”’. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 807 EN- 
TITLED “FEDERAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF MANUAL” 

The resolution (S. Res. 281) authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of 
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Senate Report No. 807, 86th Congress, 
entitled ‘Federal Disaster Relief Man- 
ual,’ was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF QUESTION-AND-ANSWER RE- 
VIEW OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The resolution (S. Res. 299) authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of 
the question-and-answer review of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
eighty thousand additional copies of a ques- 
tion-and-answer review of the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway. 





PRINTING OF STAFF REPORT ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
ON FEDERAL PROJECTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 302) to print for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
a staff report on labor-management rela- 
tions on certain Federal projects, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment, in line 2, after the word 
“Welfare,” to insert “three thousand,” 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare three thousand additional copies of the 
committee print of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, entitled “Labor-Man- 
agement Relations in Federal Projects In- 
volving the Davis-Bacon Act”, a staff report 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF FINAL REPORT OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 303) to print 
for the use of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems additional cop- 
ies of its final report was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems three thousand nine hundred addi- 
tional copies of its final report to the Senate 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 196, Eighty- 
sixth Congress (S. Rept. 1206, Eighty-sixth 
Congress) . 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON “ORGANIZING 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY” 


The resolution (S. Res. 306) to print 
additional copies of hearings on “Organ- 
izing for National Security” was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 


of the Committee on Government Operations 
one thousand five hundred additional copies 
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of the hearing entitled “Organizing for Na- 
tional Security’, which was held by that 
committee during the second session of the 
Eighty-sixth Congress. 





PRINTING OF STUDY ENTITLED 
“EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND THE 
U.S. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS” 


The resolution (S. Res. 307) to print, 
with illustrations, a study entitled “Ex- 
ports, Imports, and the U.S. Balance of 
International Payments” was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the study entitled “Ex- 
ports, Imports, and the United States Bal- 
ance of International Payments” prepared 
by Doctor Howard S. Piquet, Senior Special- 
ist in International Economics of the ‘Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
be printed as a Senate document, with illus- 
trations. 





PRINTING OF 61ST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 318) to print 
the 61st Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as a Senate document 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Sixty-first Annual Re- 
port of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1958, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 





PRINTING OF 62D ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 319) to print 
the 62d Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, as a Senate document, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sixty-second Annual 
Report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended April 1, 1959, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 





PRINTING OF REVISED EDITION OF 
“ELECTION LAW GUIDEBOOK” 


The resolution (S. Res. 320) to author- 
ize the printing of a revised edition of 
the “Election Law Guidebook” was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a revised edition of Senate 
Document Numbered 97 of the Eighty-fifth 
Congress, entitled “Election Law Guidebook,” 
be printed as a Senate document. 





MARY A. RUESCH 


The resolution (S. Res. 314) to pay a 
gratuity to Mary A. Ruesch was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Mary A. Ruesch, sister of Belva M. Ratch- 
ford, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of her death, a sum equal to seven months’ 
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compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 





ILLYENE MARDEN AND OTHERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 313) to pay a 
gratuity to Illyene Marden, Vera Davis, 
Roy McGuigan, and Art McGuigan was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Illyene Marden and Vera Davis, nieces of 
John J. Kenney, and Ray McGuigan and Art 
McGuigan, nephews of John J. Kenney, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum to each equal to two months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and other allowances. 





ELIZABETH M. HICKEY AND OTHERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 312) to pay a 
gratuity to Elizabeth M. Hickey, Edward 
D. Murphy, and Walter D. Murphy was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Elizabeth M. Hickey, daughter of James W. 
Murphy, and Edward D. Murphy and Walter 
D. Murphy, sons of James W. Murphy, an 
Official Reporter of Debates and Proceedings 
of the United States Senate at the time of 
his death, a sum to each equal to four 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 





ELLA JOHNSON 


The resolution (S. Res. 315) to pay a 
gratuity to Ella Johnson was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Ella Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, an 
employee of the Architect of the Capitol as- 
signed to duty in the Senate Office Buildings 
at the time of his death, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was re- 
ceiving by law at the time of his death, saic 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 





CONNIE YOUNG 


The resolution (S. Res. 316) to pay a 
gratuity to Connie Young was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Connie Young, widow of Charlie A. Young, 
an employee of the Architect of the Capitol 
assigned to duty in the Senate Office Build- 
ings at the time of his death, a sum equal 
to six months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive 
of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 





MARY NELL SISSON 


The resolution (S. Res. 317) to pay a 
gratuity to Mary Nell Sisson was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
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Mary Nell Sisson, widow of W. D. Sisson, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to three months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 





REPRINTING OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
PRINT ENTITLED “SUMMARY- 
ANALYSIS OF HEARINGS ON BIO- 
LOGICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WAR” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 97) authorizing the reprinting of 
the Joint Committee print entitled 
“Summary-Analysis of Hearings, June 
22-26, 1959, on Biological and Environ- 
mental Effects of Nuclear War’ was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be re- 
printed for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy six thousand additional 
copies of the Joint Committee print entitled 
“Summary-Analysis of Hearings, June 22-26, 
1959, on Biological and Environmental Effects 
of Nuclear War” printed for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy during 
the Eighty-sixth Congress, first session. 





AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Agricultural Appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate at the present time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it on the calen- 
dar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on 
the calendar, but not before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that it be laid down and made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
1467, H.R. 12117, making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I merely wish to 
have the bill laid down as the pending 
or unfinished business. If it is possible 
during the day, we shall try to debate 
the measure and, if we can, reach the 
third reading of the bill. There will be 
no votes on the bill today if we reach it, 
but if we do get to third reading, there 
will be a yea-and-nay vote on the ap- 
propriation bill tomorrow. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Iam not familiar with 
the position which the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations on this 
side of the aisle may take with respect 
to the bill. I ask the Senator from 
Montana whether, if any investigation 
on our part determines that they desire 
to offer amendments, he will be a little 
flexible with respect to the time element. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes,indeed. I 
may say that I discussed this subject 
this morning with the minority leader, 
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the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and with 
other Senators. All things being agree- 
able, they would just as soon have the 
bill taken up this afternoon. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 





THE IMPACT OF THE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY UPON THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 22, was officially designated as 
Maritime Day by Presidential proclama- 
tion. This affords me a timely oppor- 
tunity to make certain remarks and 
comments on the merchant marine and 
maritime industry of this Nation. I 
have always felt that this vital segment 
of our national defense and our national 
economy has not received a sufficiently 
vigorous emphasis and attention com- 
mensurate with its status of importance. 

INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY 


Prior to World War I, the United 
States had virtually no maritime indus- 
try. Our foreign trade was conducted 
by ships of other nations. It became 
necessary for us to construct vessels in 
order to maintain our trading position 
during the period of neutrality between 
1914 and 1917 when British, French, and 
German vessels were denied to us. 

In 1916, the Congress enacted a Ship- 
ping Act “to establish a U.S. Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, 
developing, and creating a naval auxil- 
iary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the 
commerce of the United States with its 
Territories and possessions and with for- 
eign countries; to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; 
and for other purposes.’”’* We found it 
difficult and expensive to become a mari- 
time power in a very short period of time. 

After the outbreak of hostilities in the 
spring of 1917, an intensive program was 
instituted to build ships to transport 
troops and supplies to the European bat- 
tlefront and to act as auxiliaries to our 
growing Navy. 

At the end of World War I, many of 
these costly shipbuilding facilities were 
abandoned, the vessels were _ sold, 
scrapped, or laid up, and within a very 
few years most of our international 
trade was again transported by ships 
fiying foreign flags. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
ostensibly provided “for the promotion 


1The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946, the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, the Shipping Act, 1916, 
and the Merchant Marine Act, 1928 (as 
amended through the 84th Cong.), 85th 
Cong., Ist sess., report by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
p. 139. 
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and maintenance of the American mer- 
chant marine,” but it repealed “certain 
emergency legislation” and provided “for 
the disposition, regulation, and use of 
property acquired thereunder, and for 
other purposes.” * 

In 1928, the Congress enacted a Mer- 
chant Marine Act “to further develop an 
American merchant marine, to assure its 
permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and 
for other purposes.” * 

On March 4, 1935, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt presented to the Congress a 
report which had been prepared by an 
interdepartmental committee known as 
the “Committee on Shipping Policy,” ap- 
pointed June 18, 1934, by the Secretary 
of Commerce, together with another re- 
port from the Postmaster General on 
ocean mail contracts prepared pursuant 
to an Executive order of July 11, 1934.‘ 

In his message to the Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 


I present to the Congress the question of 
whether or not the United States should have 
an adequate merchant marine. 

To me there are three reasons for answer- 
ing this question in the affirmative. The first 
is that in time of peace, subsidies granted by 
other nations, shipping combines, and other 
restrictive or relating methods may well be 
used to the detriment of American shippers. 
The maintenance of fair competition alone 
calls for American-flag ships of sufficient ton- 
nage to carry a reasonable portion of our 
foreign commerce. 

Second. In the event of a major war in 
which the United States is not involved, our 
commerce, in the absence of an adequate 
American merchant marine, might find itself 
seriously crippled because of its inability to 
secure bottoms for neutral peaceful foreign 
trade. 

Third. In the event of a war in which the 
United States itself might be engaged, Amer- 
ican-flag ships are obviously needed not only 
for naval auxiliaries, but also for the main- 
tenance of reasonable and necessary com- 
mercial intercourse with other nations. We 
should remember lessons learned in the last 
war. 

In many instances in our history the Con- 
gress has provided for various kinds of dis- 
guised subsidies to American shipping. In 
recent years the Congress has provided this 
aid in the form of lending money at low 
rates of interest to American shipping com- 
panies for the purpose of building new ships 
for foreign trade. It has, in addition, ap- 
propriated large annual sums under the 
guise of payments for ocean mail contracts. 

This lending of money for shipbuilding 
has in practice been a failure. Few ships 
have been built and many difficulties have 
arisen over the repayment of the loans. 
Similar difficulties have attended the grant- 
ing of ocean mail contracts. The Govern- 
ment today is paying annually about $30 
million for the carrying of mails which would 
cost, under normal ocean rates, only $3 mil- 
lion. The difference, $27 million, is a sub- 
sidy, and nothing but a subsidy. But given 
under this disguised form it is an unsatis- 
factory and not an honest way of providing 
the aid that Government ought to give to 
shipping. 

I propose that we end this subterfuge. If 
the Congress decides that it will maintain 
@ reasonably adequate American merchant 
marine I believe that it can well afford hon- 
estly to call a subsidy by its right name. 


2 Op. cit., p. 112. 

* Tbid., p. 155. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 79, pt. 3, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess., Mar. 4, 1935, pp. 28, 59-60. 
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Approached in this way a subsidy amounts 
to a comparatively simple thing. It must be 
based upon providing for American shipping 
Government aid to make up the differential 
between American and foreign shipping costs. 
It should cover, first, the difference in the 
cost of building ships; second, the difference 
in the cost of operating ships; and finally, 
it should take into consideration the liberal 
subsidies that many foreign governments 
provide for their shipping. Only by meeting 
this threefold differential can we expect to 
maintain a reasonable place in ocean com- 
merce for ships flying the American flag, and 
at the same time maintain American stand- 
ards.® 


On April 15, 1935, Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, of New York, introduced a 
bill, S. 2582, 74th Congress, to implement 
this program.’ It ultimately became the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This 
basic legislation established as a decla- 
ration of policy that: 

Sec. 101. It is necessary for the national 
defense and development of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce 
and a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce 
of the United States and to provide shipping 
service on all routes essential for maintain- 
ing the flow of such domestic and foreign 
water-borne commerce at all times, (b) 
capable of serving as a naval and military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency, (c) owned and operated under the 
US. flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and (d) com- 
posed of the best-equipped, safest, and most 
suitable types of vessels, constructed in the 
United States and manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United States 
to foster the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine.’ 


This act also created an independent 
agency known as the U.S. Maritime 
Commission.’ Later it was abolished by 
Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, and 
its functions were transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce.’ 

The wisdom of this act was quickly 
justified by the situation which con- 
fronted the United States as we ap- 
proached World War II. Once again, 
foreign shipping was unavailable and it 
became imperative for us to construct 
vessels on an emergency basis to handle 
our cargoes during the period of so-called 
neutrality, prior to Pearl Harbor. Lend- 
lease shipments as well as normal com- 
mercial trade were completely depend- 
ent on American shipping, since German 
submarines and British cruisers made it 
virtually impossible for other nations to 
carry our cargoes with any degree of 
safety. 

After the United States became a bel- 
ligerent, American shipbuilding of all 
types was expanded, since we had the 





© Op. cit., pp. 2859-2860. 

® CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 79, pt. 5, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 15, 1935, pp. 5617-5618. 

7 The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946, the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1928 (as amended 
through the 84th Cong.), 85th Cong., Ist 
s€ss., report by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, p. 1. 

® Thid. 

°U.S. Government Organization Manual, 
1959-60, pp. 689-690. 
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task of feeding our Allies and supplying 
our troops in every theater of action 
during World War II. At the conclusion 
of this conflict, the United States once 
again had a large surplus of ships, and 
the fleets of other maritime powers were 
depleted due to enemy action. 

This relative advantage did not con- 
tinue for any lengthy period because 
American vessels had been hastily con- 
structed. Many of them had inadequate 
engines, had a low speed capacity, and 
could not compete with the newer and 
more modern ships which other maritime 
nations rapidly started to build. One of 
the final acts of President Truman was 
to send a message to the Congress con- 
cerning the maritime subsidy programs. 
On January 16, 1953, he advised Con- 
gress as follows: 

I believe that the one compelling justi- 
fication which now exists for subsidizing an 
American-fiag merchant fleet is the national 
defense requirement. For this purpose, we 
cannot reasonably expect to keep in active 
peacetime operation the number of ships 
that would be needed in the event of war. 
We must instead concentrate upon main- 
taining a modern and efficient nucleus fleet, 
capable of rapid expansion in the event of 
mobilization. We must supplement this 
active nucleus with a well-maintained re- 
serve fleet of inactive vessels, and with an 
effective shipbuilding industry.” 


It should be noted that an effective 
shipbuilding industry was an essential 
element of our program of maintaining 
our defense posture without accumu- 
lating all of the vessels that would be 
needed during a period of hostilities. 
President Truman continued: 

If we satisfy fully such defense require- 
ments for an active fleet, we could at the 
same time satisfy, in large measure, what- 
ever requirements may exist for an Ameri- 
can merchant marine for national economic 
and national prestige reasons. 

Since the cost of supporting even the 
presently subsidized fleet has grown sub- 
stantially in recent years, the Government 
should, I believe, be most hesitant to un- 
dertake commitments for even broader sub- 
sidies, unless a compelling national defense 
need is established. 

Since most of the ships now in operation 
are adequate in size and speed to meet exist- 
ing competition, the shipping lines have 
little incentive to incur the higher capital 
costs of postwar replacements until their 
present ships reach a normal retirement age 
of 20 years. This problem could be over- 
come by a temporary amendment to the 1936 
act, authorizing the Maritime Board to pro- 
vide liberal trade-in allowances as a special 
incentive for advance replacement of a por- 
tion of the present fleets.™ 


In May 1954, the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, Mr. Rob- 
ert Murray, presented a report which 
had been prepared by the Maritime 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
Defense Department, to the Commerce 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This report recommended the construc- 
tion of 60 new commercial vessels a year 
which would provide the nucleus of a 
wartime merchant fleet while avoiding 
the problem of block obsolescence. 


10 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 1, 83d 
Cong., 1st sess., Jan. 20, 1953, p. 449. 
11 Thid. 
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In addition, it concluded that the 
United States needs approximately 
36,000 shipyard workers as a peacetime 
nucleus on which to base a future war- 
time building program. In 1953 there 
were only 23,000 workers employed in 
our large coastal shipyards. Secretary 
Murray believed that during 1954 this 
force would decline to about 10,800 
workers, and to 1,200 workers by 1955, 
unless a 60-ship annual building pro- 
gram was instituted.” 

The Murray report made nine specific 
recommendations. Among them were 
the following: 


1. Appropriations for pending applications 
for construction-differential subsidy: The 
Department of Commerce should request 
appropriations to cover the Government’s 
share of the cost of construction of ships 
for which construction-differential subsidy 
applications are pending. New ship con- 
struction should be financed privately to the 
greatest extent possible. However, if Gov- 
ernment financing is required requested ap- 
propriations should exclude the purchaser’s 
down payment. 

2. Construction revolving fund: The re- 
volving fund authorized under section 206 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, should be made available for use 
in connection with ship construction, con- 
version, betterments, research and develop- 
ment. There should be authorized for de- 
posit in this fund: (1) appropriations for 
ship construction; (2) receipts from sale of 
ship mortgages; (3) interest and principal 
payments on ship mortgages owned by the 
Government; and (4) sale and charter re- 
ceipts. Reports on the activities with re- 
spect to the source and application of such 
funds should be made periodically to Con- 
gress. 

8. Procedure for the determination of con- 
struction subsidy: The Department of Com- 
merce should request legislation to facilitate 
the determination of construction-differen- 
tial subsidy rates. Provisions required are: 
(1) The Board should be authorized to de- 
termine construction-differential subsidy 
rates for major types of vessels, i.e., cargo, 
combination, and tanker, to be effective for 
a certain period of time; (2) language in ex- 
isting law that has given rise to controversy 
should be clarified; and (3) the Comptroller 
General should be required to audit the con- 
struction subsidy rate as determined by the 
Federal Maritime Board within a period of 
30 days. 

4. Accelerated depreciation for new ves- 
sels: The Department of Commerce should 
request legislation to provide that any vessel 
contracted for after July 1, 1954, and deliv- 
ered prior to January 1, 1962, may be depre- 
ciated on a 20-year basis. In addition, the 
owner should be authorized to take addi- 
tional depreciation on a sliding scale basis 
as follows: (1) an amount not to exceed 3 
percent each year if the ship is delivered be- 
fore January 1, 1962; and (2) if in connec- 
tion with such construction a vessel of less 
than 20 years is traded in pursuant to sec- 
tion 510 of the Act, an additional one-half of 
1 percent per year depreciation should be al- 
lowed for each year the vessel is less than 20 
years old. Such depreciation should be used 
in the year taken to reduce the unpaid bal- 
ance of any mortgage outstanding against 
the vessel and subsidized operators should 
be required to deposit such depreciation in 
their statutory reserve fund. 

5. Trade-in-and-build tanker program: 
The Department of Commerce should urge 


22 Daily report of executives, the Wash- 
ington Daily Reporter System, division of 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., No. 85, May 3, 1954, p. A-1. 
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enactment of legislation dealing with the 
trade-in-and-build tanker program similar 
to that sponsored by the Department during 
the ist session of the 83d Congress. This 
legislation authorized the Maritime Admin- 
istration to acquire tankers which are at 
least 10 years old under the terms of section 
510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, for the purposes of creating a na- 
tional defense reserve of tanker vessels and 
of encouraging the construction of modern 
tankers in U.S. shipyards. Under section 
510, the Government is authorized to ac- 
quire an old vessel and grant an allowance 
against the purchase price of a new vessel. 
Consideration should be given to the use of 
a statutory formula for establishing trade- 
in values in lieu of the present method of 
section 510 of the 1936 Act.” 


As has already been indicated, the 
American merchant marine was then al- 
ready approaching an advanced state of 
obsolescence. The Murray report said: 

Eighty-one percent of the 1,297 ships in the 
commercially-operated US. fleet were built 
during World War II, and will become 20 
years old during the 1961-65 period. Thus, 
if the fleet is replaced only as ships become 
obsolete, a total of 936 keels will have to be 
laid during the 1961-63 period. This would 
require 174 shipways, while only 63 are 
available.“ 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Following the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, there was a general 
acceptance of the concept that our na- 
tional security required not only Amer- 
ican-flag ships on the high seas, but 
shipbuilding and repair facilities within 
the continental United States. 

This approach was consistent with the 
Buy-American Act which provided that 
the Federal Government should show a 
preference to American firms in pur- 
chasing goods and services for its own 
needs so as to preserve those industries 
and skills which would be necessary in 
time of war. 

At that time, our war mobilization 
plans were based on the view that any 
war in which we might become engaged 
would undoubtedly be a protracted con- 
flict. Under such conditions, many ves- 
sels would be lost. In order to maintain 
a continuous flow of supplies and per- 
sonnel to distant theaters of action, it 
would be necessary to replace those ships 
destroyed by enemy action and to con- 
struct many additional ones to meet the 
added burdens of war mobilization. 
Furthermore, we would have to meet the 
deficiencies in our available supply of 
shipping due to the fact that foreign 
ships formerly carrying our cargoes 
would no longer be in a position to do so. 

Within the past 18 months, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Office of Civil 
Defense and War Mobilization have re- 
appraised our defense needs based on the 
concept that a probable future war 
would be of very short duration because 
of the use of nuclear weapons and bal- 
listic missiles. 

Accordingly, they recommended a 
complete reevaluation of our strategic 
and critical stockpile requirements as 
well as a review of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Under this premise, only vessels 


% Op. cit., pp. A-2, A-3. 
% Thid., p. A-4. 
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already in service could play a substan- 
tial role in achieving a victory. 

It would be difficult to challenge the 
thesis that a war involving nuclear weap- 
ons on a worldwide scale would be of 
short duration. However, there is a se- 
rious question as to whether any major 
powers, aware of the fact that other bel- 
ligerents also possess such weapons, 
would be willing to be the first to author- 
ize their use. In World War II the troops 
of all belligerents as well as the civilian 
populations in many European countries 
were supplied with gas masks and every 
possible precaution was taken against 
the hazards of gas warfare. While every 
participating country had its own nox- 
ious gases, they were never used because 
each of the warring nations was unwill- 
ing to face the retaliation which would 
ensue if such a method of warfare were 
adopted. 

Although the United States during the 
Korean conflict had exclusive possession 
of the atomic bomb it, too, was not used. 
During the past 10 years, in addition to 
the fighting in Korea, there have been 
armed conflicts in French Indochina, in 
Algeria, in Egypt during the Suez crisis, 
in Lebanon, and in many other parts of 
the world. Yet, military operations were 
conducted entirely with conventional 
weapons. 

There is every reason to believe that if 
a minor war should occur, we would make 
every effort to avoid extending its dimen- 
mensions by using these new modern 
weapons. Accordingly, under such con- 
ditions, we might expect that our forces 
would be deployed overseas, and it would 
be necessary to maintain once again a 
supply of ships and shipbuilding facili- 
ties as we have done in our past military 
conflicts. 

In recent months, there has been a 
further reappraisal of the military and 
strategic stockpile requirements on the 
premise that if major producing facili- 
ties are destroyed in a nuclear war, vast 
amounts of material will be required in 
order to reconstruct our economy. A 
factor for this contingency has now been 
included in the computation of stockpile 
requirements. The maintenance of 
shipyards also is essential to provide for 
the reestablishment of our normal way 
of life after a nuclear conflict is ended, 
should such an eventuality develop. 

Inasmuch as our privately owned 
shipyards are spread along the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and the Great 
Lakes it is unlikely that they all would 
be destroyed in any type of war. If this 
ultimate tragedy should befall our Na- 
tion, we certainly would require a ship- 
building industry as a part of the neces- 
sary base to restore once again civiliza- 
tion for those fortunate few who may 
have survived the holocaust of a nuclear 
war. 

Everyone is concerned with govern- 
ment economy, and no program should 
be accepted without question or chal- 
lenge. In comparison with the farm 
subsidy program which accumulates 
quantities of unneeded food and fiber, 
however, the Federal assistance to the 
shipbuilding industry represents a very 
small outlay. In fact, the Federal 
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Budget provides roughly $150 million to 


assist in ship construction.” This in- 
cludes the construction-differential sub- 
sidy, the development of new ships, the 
construction and design of nuclear- 
powered vessels, and other similar proj- 
ects. In a way, these expenditures may 
be regarded in the same context as those 
for civil defense. Perhaps they are not 
productive in the sense that in a peace- 
ful world we could secure more needed 
goods and services from these expendi- 
tures. It would be possible to acquire 
necessary shipping from foreign yards, 
but if such a course were adopted, we 
would soon lose the facilities and the 
skills to maintain our maritime posi- 
tion should an emergency arise. 

In appraising this program, it might 
be well to compare it with civil defense 
which, also, is a burden on the taxpayer 
and contributes nothing to our economic 
advancement. The 1960 budget recom- 
mended allocating $25 million for Fed- 
eral contributions to the States to be 
matched equally with State funds for 
civil defense programs.” It also in- 
cluded provisions for $14 million to pur- 
chase emergency supplies and equip- 
ment,” $12 million to finance, on a con- 
solidated basis, the civil and defense 
mobilization functions of other Federal 
agencies under clarified and expanded 
assignments of responsibility,“ and $7 
million for research and development on 
measures and plans for evacuation shel- 
ters and the protection of life and prop- 
erty.” These activities would cost the 
Federal Government $58 million. 

Even though our citizens derive no 
immediate satisfaction from these ex- 
penditures, the Federal Government 
would be derelict in discharging its 
proper responsibilities if it made no pro- 
vision for a civil defense program. 

There have been frequent criticisms 
that the program recommended by the 
President is inadequate, and Governor 
Rockefeller has long advocated the con- 
struction of shelters which would ulti- 
mately cost billions of dollars. In this 
context, the small amount of Federal 
funds necessary to maintain essential 
shipbuilding facilities becomes a rela- 
tively insignificant item in the total 
Federal Budget. 

While some contend that we might 
purchase our ships abroad for less 
money, it must be remembered that in 
many cases our bottoms are more costly 
because features have been incorporated 
in their design to facilitate their imme- 
diate conversion for military use. In 
many cases, the plans and specifications 
demand fireproof construction, special 
bulkheads, advanced hull designs of a 
secret nature to insure maximum speed, 
and other special devices which are 
classified. It would be impossible to 
maintain military security and yet dis- 
close the essential technical information 
to a foreign builder so that these engi- 


4% The Budget of the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1959, p. 418. 

1 Ibid., p. 69. 

17 [bid., p. 70. 

18 Op. cit., Budget, June 30, 1960, p. 72. 

19 Ibid., p. 71. 
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neering concepts could be incorporated 
in the construction of a ship destined 
ultimately to fly the American flag. 

The steamship United States provides 
a perfect example of this advanced con- 
struction. It is completely fireproof and 
has held the speed record on the Atlan- 
tic crossing ever since it was commis- 
sioned. Probably no one outside of the 
naval service and the Maritime Admin- 
istration really knows the maximum 
speed that the steamship United States 
is capable of attaining. 

Facilities to construct new ships are 
not sufficient since in a protracted con- 
flict there will be many opportunities to 
repair damaged vessels and restore them 
to active service. If they incorporate 
these classified military features, then it 
becomes essential that all repair work 
be performed under the American flag. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND SUBSIDIES 


Many Americans who believe in a sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise ab- 
hor subsidies of any kind. They believe 
that the elimination of trade barriers, 
monopolies, and Government interfer- 
ence with a free market will best pro- 
mote the economic welfare of every- 
one. In fact, this is the doctrine which 
was enunciated so clearly by Adam 
Smith in “The Wealth of Nations.” 

While Adam Smith showed that free 
trade would maximize the opulence of 
every country, it is significant that he 
recognized that opulence must give way 
in a world beset by animosities. One 
of the impediments to free trade in the 
England of Adam Smith’s time was the 
act of navigation. This act placed a 
heavy burden (tariffs and other restric- 
tions) on foreign trade. Adam Smith, 
however, stated: 

The act of navigation is not favorable to 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise from it. * * * As 
defence, however, is of much more import- 
ance than opulence, the act of navigation 
is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commer- 
cial regulations of England.” 


The full text of Adam Smith’s views 
taken from “The Wealth of Nations” 
provides ample justification in a world 
beset with existing tensions for subsidiz- 
ing our ship construction industry. 
Book 4, Chapter I, of “The Wealth of 
Nations” states: 


The first is, when some particular sort of 
industry is necessary for the defense of the 
country. The defense of Great Britain, for 
example, depends very much upon the num- 
ber of its sailors and shipping. The act of 
Navigation, therefore, very properly en- 
deavors to give the sailors and shipping of 
Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of 
their own country, in some cases, by absolute 
prohibitions, and in others by heavy burdens 
upon the shipping of foreign countries. 

When the act of navigation was made, 
though England and Holland were not ac- 
tually at war, the most violent animosity 
subsisted between the two nations. It had 
begun during the government of the long 
parliament, which first framed this act, and 
it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars 





*Abbott, Leonard Dalton, ed. ‘“Master- 
works of Economics,” Doubleday & Co., New 
York, 1946, “An Inquiry Into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” by 
Adam Smith, p. 162. 
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during that of the Protector and of Charles 
II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some 
of the regulations of this famous act may 
have proceeded from national animosity. 
They are as wise, however, as if they had all 
been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. 
National animosity at that particular time 
aimed at the very same object which the 
most deliberate wisdom would have recom- 
mended, the diminution of the naval power 
of Holland, the only naval power which 
could endanger the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favorable to 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise from it. The in- 
terest of a nation in its commercial relations 
to foreign nations is, like that of a merchant 
with regard to the different people with 
whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to sell as 
dear as possible. But it will be most likely 
to buy cheap, when by the most perfect 


freedom of trade it encourages all nations ° 


to bring to it the goods which it has occa- 
sion to purchase; and, for the same reason, 
it will be most likely to sell dear, when its 
markets are thus filled with the greatest 
number of buyers. The act of navigation, 
it is true, lays no burden upon foreign ships 
that come to export the produce of British 
industry. Even the ancient aliens duty, 
which used to be paid upon all goods ex- 
ported as well as imported, has, by several 
subsequent acts, been taken off from the 
greater part of the articles of exportation. 
But if foreigners, either by prohibitions or 
high duties, are hindered from coming to 
sell, they cannot always afford to come to 
buy; because coming without a cargo, they 
must lose the freight from their own coun- 
try to Great Britain. By diminishing the 
number of sellers, therefore, we necessarily 
diminish that of buyers, and are thus likely 
not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to 
sell our own cheaper, than if there was a 
more perfect freedom of trade. As defense, 
however, is of much more importance than 
opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, 
the wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England. 


America has endeavored to follow the 
advice of Adam Smith, and in keeping 
with this philosophy, we have lowered 
our tariffs. Except for a few agricul- 
tural commodities, we do not employ im- 
port quotas, and there are no currency 
or monetary controls on our foreign 
trade. 

We have never advocated providing a 
merchant marine that could handle our 
entire foreign trade as the Congress has 
always accepted the fact that many 
maritime nations through the sale of 
shipping services secure needed dollar 
exchange to purchase products produced 
here in the United States where we have 
a comparative advantage over other 
nations. 

WHY DOES IT COST MORE TO BUILD VESSELS 
IN AMERICA? 

American costs, unless offset by great 
comparative advantage, will be higher 
than those in other countries in almost 
every instance. This is demonstrated 
by our loss of gold, which has paid for 
the imports of goods and services we 
have purchased from abroad. 

In 1949, U.S. gold stocks reached a 
postwar high of $24.6 billion. At the 
end of 1958, they stood at $20.6 billion, 
a decline of $4 billion. The reduction 
in the year 1958 alone totaled $2.3 bil- 


2 Op. cit., Abbott, Leonard Dalton, pp. 
161-162. 
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lion. The final data for 1959 will 
show a further reduction in our gold 
reserves. In fact, the monthly figures 
show a falling gold stock for every 
month since January 1958. While a $20 
billion gold stock provides an adequate 
base for our currency, it must be self- 
evident that a decline of about 10 per- 
cent a year can no longer continue with- 
out completely destroying our own eco- 
nomic system. This, perhaps, is the 
best way for us to fully appreciate the 
impact of imports on our economy, 
since an excess of demands for dollar 
payments abroad over purchases from 
us will sooner or later be reflected in our 
monetary reserves. These terms are 
used broadly as they include goods, serv- 
ices, and capital investment. 

President Eisenhower, in his State of 
the Union message delivered to the Con- 
gress on January 7, estimated that ex- 
penditures would total $79.8 billion in 
the 1961 fiscal year. Based on previous 
budgets, major national security ex- 
penditures included for the Department 
of Defense, the atomic energy program, 
and military assistance aspects of the 
mutual security program, as well as 
stockpiling and other activities author- 
ized by the Defense Production Act will 
total more than $45 billion, or in excess 
of 55 percent of the total budget re- 
quest.* There is only one way that 
these costs can be met, namely through 
taxation which ultimately must be re- 
fiected in the price of every product as 
well as in the wages and salaries of all 
our employees. Insofar as the Unitea 
States is forced to assume a dispropor- 
tionate share of the effort to preserve 
the free world, its prices are less com- 
petitive than they otherwise might be. 

Until recently Western Germany has 
had no sizable military budget, and 
this has been an important factor in en- 
abling her producers to operate with 
lower costs and hence quote lower prices 
in the world’s competitive markets. 

While the President has proposed an 
$80 billion budget, total payments to the 
public by the Federal Government in the 
1960 fiscal year, including the operations 
of the many trust funds, will represent a 
total of almost $95 billion. The total 
gross national product in 1958 was $437 
billion so that actually 21.7 percent of 
our total production is channeled 
through the Federal Government.” To 
this must be added the vast sums for the 
maintenance of State and local govern- 
ments. Taxes on American wages and 
salaries provide a large portion of the 
funds to maintain this structure in one 
form or another, and many of our labor 
unions in formulating their demands at 
the bargaining table have begun to think 


22 Federal Reserve Bulletin, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, Jan- 
uary 1959, Washington, D.C., p. 86. 

23 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, House of Repre- 
sentatives, vol. 106, No. 2, Jan. 7, 1960, Wash- 
ington, D.C., p. 138. 

™“The Federal Budget in Brief, Fiscal 
Year 1960,” Executive Office of the President, 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C., p. 
18. 

*% Ibid., p. 54. 

%* Economic Report of the President, Jan. 
20, 1959, Washington, D.C., p. 139. 
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Hence, increasing costs of government 
will eventually be reflected in less com- 
petitive world prices. 

It is apparent to any observer of the 
Washington scene that it will be a mir- 
acle if the President’s proposed budget 
for the 1961 fiscal year, which starts 
July 1, will survive the onslaughts of 
those who are determined to authorize 
new public works programs, public hous- 
ing, and many other desirable projects, 
without any consideration as to how we 
are to pay for them without destroying 
our economic base. 

For years to come, it will be necessary 
for American producers to be far more 
productive than their foreign competi- 
tors, merely in order to maintain their 
share of our own market, while we un- 
dertake the many tasks to which we are 
committed in the world struggle against 
communism. This will result in situa- 
tions in which we shall have to resort 
temporarily to various devices, in order 
to relieve pressures which could be 
destructive. 

In many fields of activity, American 
products, even though our wage rates are 
far higher than those prevailing in other 
countries, have no difficulty in compet- 
ing for a large share of the world market. 
An examination of these products in- 
variably shows that they are manufac- 
tured by industries in which the pro- 
ductivity of labor is high because the 
efforts of each worker are supplemented 
by a large capital investment. In most 
instances there must be some relation- 
ship between the wage rates paid within 
any given community for jobs requiring 
comparable skills. A large segment of 
American industry can afford to pay rel- 
atively high wages and still compete in 
world markets, because of our mass- 
production techniques. These industries 
determine the general level of wages. 
Products can be mass produced, so that 
individuals with relatively little skill can 
perform most of the manufacturing op- 
erations. This is made possible by ex- 
tensive expenditures on special tools, 
dies, and fixtures; and these expendi- 
tures can be recovered only if many 
identical units are produced. 

In shipbuilding, as in the construction 
industry, higher skills are needed, as 
compared to the needs in most of the 
mass-production industries. However, 
mass-production techniques cannot be 
used in shipbuilding or in the erection 
of most buildings, as each building or 
each ship is a unique, tailormade 
product. 

In the case of construction, foreign 
competition is impossible, since a build- 
ing or a highway must be developed on 
the site; and the wages for those em- 
ployed on a project, although linked to 
the wages paid those in the mass-produc- 
tion industries, presents no competitive 
problem, This premise is not valid in the 
case of ship construction, because 
foreign yards will always be able to 
furnish vessels at lower costs. Unlike 
buildings, ships can be sailed into an 
American port. 

The following table contrasts the aver- 
age straight time and hourly earnings 
for a number of basic industries, includ- 
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noted that domestic shipyard and con- 

struction wage rates compare favorably 

with the highest found in American 

industry: 

AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME HourLy EARNINGS?! 
[September 1959] 


All manufacturing industries_-_._-.-- $2. 14 
Durable goods industries......-.-- 2. 28 


Primary metal industries__....-- 2. 66 
Blast furnaces, steelworks, and 
gE 3.10 
Machinery (except electrical).-.. 2.51 
Transportation equipment-_-_----- 2.71 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 2.78 
Aircraft and parts.......--.... 2. 65 
Ship and boat-building and 
re ck sercee eoererarctcoen 2. 60 
Nondurable goods industries__-.__-- 1.95 
Products of petroleum and coal_.. 2.91 
Petroleum refining-.....-.------ 3. 03 
EE SEGRNOU. avindicinccccnnane 2. 47 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Contract construction_-_....------- 3.16 
Nonbuilding construction-------- 2. 85 
Building construction......----- 3. 26 


1 Survey of Current Business, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, December 1959, Washington, D.C., 
pp. S-14, S-15. 


A similar problem prevails with re- 
spect to operating subsidies. Ameri- 
cans will not become seamen unless 
their prospective earnings compare 
favorably with those in other available 
occupations here in the United States. 
Although immigration is restricted, our 
treaties of navigation make it possible 
for foreign seamen to enter our ports 
and to carry our cargoes. All of the 
enactments described in the intro- 
ductory section of these remarks clearly 
show that the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, under both Democratic 
and Republican control, agree that a 
subsidy program is the only available 
and practical means to maintain a naval 
auxiliary. It also insures that our ships 
are constructed in American yards, thus 
providing a margin to meet the demands 
of a protracted military conflict. 

The funds provided by the Congress to 
further American ship construction do 
not represent a net outlay. They are a 
gross cost. While no accurate data on 
the taxes paid by shipbuilding employ- 
ees are available, in December 1959, 
there were 123,500 shipbuilding employ- 
ees * in the United States, and they were 
making an average weekly salary of 
$102.18.% Depending on the _ individ- 
ual’s personal circumstances, the Fed- 
eral Government derives a substantial 
revenue from the personal income taxes 
paid by these workers. In addition, it 
receives corporate income taxes paid not 
only by shipbuilding industries, but also 
by the countless supplying firms, as well 
as by their employees and stockholders. 
Hence, the net subsidy, after the pay- 
ment of all the taxes on the income 
generated by this activity, is a very 
small sum. 


Shipbuilders Council of America, an- 
nual report, Apr. 1, 1959, New York, table 
20. 

* Op. cit., Shipbuilders Council of Amer- 
ica, annual report, table 7. 
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exclusively in terms of take-home pay. ing all manufacturing. It should be ‘SHALL WE BUILD SHIPS OR SUPPORT DEPRESSED 


AREAS? 


When the United States entered 
World War I, there were virtually no 
American-flag ships. Although Ameri- 
can shipyards built only 24 vessels of 
2,000 tons and over in 1914, by 1919 this 
number had been increased to 680 ves- 
sels.” Construction from then on de- 
creased steadily, until in 1935 only two 
steel, self-propelled merchant ships were 
constructed in private shipyards.” 

In 1936, the newly formed Maritime 
Commission again expanded the ship- 
building program. While in that year 
only eight ships were built, the number 
increased year by year; and by 1943, be- 
cause of the need that World War II 
had created, American ship construction 
reached an all-time peak. Federal sub- 
sidies to maintain and promote the mer- 
chant marine at a time of maximum war 
effort in 1943 cost $3,576 million.” In 
order to build 1,661 ships under such con- 
ditions, 1,655,500 people were employed 
in our shipyards and related indus- 
tries.” Needless to say, there was un- 
necessary waste and inefficiency in a 
program which required an expansion of 
this magnitude, because many workers 
needed extensive training, and were ill- 
suited to the requirements of the tasks 
before them. In addition, absenteeism 
was high; and acute problems, including 
those because of the needs for additional 
housing, schools, police and fire protec- 
tion, developed because of the migration 
of workers to coastal areas. Vessels 
built under these conditions were not 
only costly; in many cases, they were in- 
efficient and uneconomic for normal 
commercial use when the war ended. 

As the war drew to a close, ships were 
no longer needed for defense purposes, 
and we were plagued with a surplus of 
bottoms. Yet, the United States could 
not adopt a policy of allowing all of our 
existing yards to discontinue operations. 
By 1954, there were only 355 shipbuilding 
and repairing establishments.” As of 
April 1959, they employed only 149,700 
persons.” 

Ship construction, of necessity, must 
be performed where there is ready access 
to the high seas. As a result, many of 
our shipyards are located in towns which 
are dependent upon them for their eco- 
nomic well-being. In such a situation, 
the abandonment of an active operation 
represents a loss of income for the entire 
area, for usually no other industries in 
which the employees will readily be able 
to find work are close at hand. 

Although there have been frequent 
proposals to assist so-called chronically 


2° Shipbuilders Council of America, annual 
report, Apr. 1, 1959, New York, table 23. 
3° Thid. 


31 “Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1950,” U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 71st ed., Washington, 
D.C., p. 313. 

32 Op. cit., Shipbuilders Council of America, 
annual report, table 20. 

% The Economic Almanac of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1958, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, p. 188. 

** The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, Economic Statistics Bureau of Washing- 
ton, D.C., vol. XIII, No. 7, July 1959, p. 51. 
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depressed areas, the elimination of ship- 
construction subsidies would create nu- 
merous new ones. Those who advocate 
Federal programs to relieve this condi- 
tion describe depressed areas as those 
which have “lost certain historic loca- 
tional advantages, where local enterprise 
and initiative have usually been smoth- 
ered and repressed by the existence of 
persistent and chronic unemployment” 
and which have “‘low financial resources” 
and are, therefore, “least capable of rais- 
ing the capital required for long-term 
pold programs for rehabilitation.” ” 

Chronic unemployment necessitates an 
expensive burden which absorbs vast 
sums in unemployment compensation 
and relief payments. Because the citi- 
zens of such areas have little purchasing 
power, they do not contribute a propor- 
tionate share to the Nation’s output or 
to local, State, and Federal tax revenues. 

It would be ironic for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to attempt to reduce budgetary 
expenditures by abandoning a tried and 
proven program of ship-construction 
subsidies, and then later be confronted 
with additional appropriations for Fed- 
eral aid to depressed areas which will 
produce no return whatsoever. Further- 
more, the efficacy of any such program, 
in terms of restoring such an area to a 
healthy economic condition, is still to be 
proven. 

As an example of what might happen 
if the ship-construction subsidy pro- 
gram were discontinued, an examination 
of the conditions prevailing in Newport 
News, Va., is illustrative. Of the city’s 
120,418 people, 12,500 are employed in 
ship construction.” This represents 
more than 10 percent of the community’s 
total population, including children, re- 
tired persons, and housewives. At an 
average weekly salary of $90, these em- 
ployees earn about $58 million a year.” 
A discontinuance of shipbuilding activi- 
ties at the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. not only would represent 
a temporary loss of jobs for those em- 
ployed; but, because within the immedi- 
ate area there are no other industries 
which could absorb these workers, it 
would constitute almost a permanent 
loss of their incomes. Unless their fam- 
ilies were able to relocate themselves in 
other communities, the present em- 
ployees would be forced first to accept 
unemployment compensation, which, 
based on their normal earnings, would 
represent a cost to the State of Virginia 
of approximately $20 million. Ultimate- 
ly, they would be forced to accept relief 
or public assistance; and, in many cases, 
this, again, would involve Federal funds 
to match State funds. In addition, the 
Federal Government would no longer re- 
ceive the revenues derived from either 
the corporate or personal taxes which 





*® Area Redevelopment Act, report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House 
of Representatives, 86th Cong., 1st sess., to- 
gether with minority and individual views 
on S. 722, H.R. 360, Washington, D.C., May 
14, 1959, p. 6. 

* Editor and Publisher Market Guide, Edi- 
tor and Publisher Co., Inc., New York, 1959, 


Pp. 444, 
* Ibid. 
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formerly were produced from this eco- 
nomic activity. 

While data has been assembled re- 
specting Newport News, this approach 
would apply to other yards on the east 
coast, such as the Bath Iron Works, 
at Bath, Maine; to yards on the Gulf 
coast, such as the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., at Pascagoula, Miss.; and to yards 
on the west coast, such as the National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Corp., at San Diego. 
Other yards are located in major metro- 
politan areas, such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. If their 
workers were displaced, they might find 
employment, but they would probably 
receive lower wages in another occupa- 
tion, where their skills could not be used 
to their maximum effectiveness. 

If unemployment were more than 10 
percent of the entire population, which 
implies a much higher percent of the 
civilian labor force, the community 
would be classified as a depressed area, 
which, by definition in the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, S. 722, of the 86th Con- 
gress, is one where unemployment is at 
a level of 6 percent or more in a period 
when the economy as a whole is in a 
healthy condition.” 

The political and budgetary implica- 
tions of measures to assist depressed 
areas are indicated by the fact that both 
major parties proposed, in their 1956 
platforms, Federal aid to meet this prob- 
lem. Within the past 5 years, four 
congressional committees have consid- 
ered legislation on this subject. 

In 1958, S. 3683, of the 85th Congress, 
was passed by both Houses of the Con- 
gress, but was pocket-vetoed by the 
President on September 6, 1958." This 
bill provided for an Area Redevelopment 
Administration under a Commissioner. 
The proposed responsibilities for this 
new Federal bureaucrat were defined as 
follows: 

The Commissioner would designate as in- 
dustrial redevelopment areas, those areas 
suffering from substantial and persistent 
unemployment, and as rural redevelopment 
areas, those areas with a large number and 
percentage of low-income families and sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment. An overall program for 
the economic development of each area 
would then be prepared and approved by the 
Commissioner. This program would be pre- 
pared by the leaders of the area with the 
advice and assistance of the appropriate 
State and local authorities and the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. 

The Commissioner could make loans for 
industrial projects in industrial redevelop- 
ment areas out of a revolving fund of $100 
million. He could make loans for industrial 
projects in rural redevelopment areas out 
of another $100 million revolving fund. 
These funds would be obtained by borrowing 
from the Treasury. The Commissioner could 
also make grants for public facilities from 
appropriated funds of $75 million a year. 

The Commissioner could give information 
and technical assistance to redevelopment 
areas. Financial assistance under the urban 


% Area Redevelopment Act, report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to- 
gether with minority and individual views to 
accompany S. 722, U.S. Senate, 86th Cong., 
ist sess., Rept. No. 110, Mar. 18, 1959, p. 15. 

*® Op cit. Area Redevelopment Act, H. Rept. 
No. 360, p. 2. 
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redevelopment program under the Housing 
Act of 1949 could be given in redevelopment 
areas. The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
could provide information and financial 
assistance in connection with vocational 
training programs and the Secretary of Labor 
would be authorized to arrange for subsist- 
ence payments up to 13 weeks to persons 
receiving such vocational training, but not 
then receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


If American shipyards are abandoned, 
the dislocations will extend beyond the 
coastal areas. Once again, employees 
working for suppliers to the maritime 
industry are, in many cases, primarily 
dependent upon it for employment. Ac- 
cordingly, if we adopt a policy of elimi- 
nating ship-construction subsidies, based 
on the premise that it is cheaper to build 
American ships abroad, it will have far- 
flung consequences. As an example, 
there are approximately 33 companies 
which manufacture structural shapes or 
Sheared and universal plates.“ These 
are important in the construction of ves- 
sels. Over one-third of the facilities de- 
voted to the production of these finished 
steel products are situated in areas which 
might well become depressed if the level 
of economic activity slackens, and if 
shipbuilding there is discontinued. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, S. 722, 
introduced by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DouGcias], was passed by the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 49 to 46, on March 23, 
1959,” and was passed by the House on 
May 4, 1960, by a vote of 201 to 184. It 
provides for total authorizations of $251 
million, distributed as follows: $75 mil- 
lion for the purpose of loans to establish 
new plants in industrial areas, $75 mil- 
lion for loans to establish plants in rural 
areas, $50 million in loans to construct 
needed public facilities, $35 million for 
grants to public facilities, $10 million for 
subsistence payments for retraining, $1.5 
million for vocational training grants, 
and $4.5 million for technical assist- 
ance.* 

The bill provides the following criteria 
in order to define eligibility for de- 
pressed-area aid: 

1. Unemployment of 12 percent of 
the civilian labor force persisting for 12 
months; 

2. Unemployment of 9 percent of 
this group for 15 out of 18 months; 

3. Unemployment of 6 percent of this 
group for 18 out of 24 months.“ 

The proponents of this measure define 
their objectives in the preamble of the 
bill, as follows: 

The Congress declares that the mainte- 
nance of the national economy at a high 


“Area Redevelopment Act, report to ac- 
company S. 3683, Rept. No. 2099, 85th Cong., 
2d sess., House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 1, 1958, p. 3. 

“ Directory of Iron and Steel Works of the 
United States and Canada, American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 28th ed., New York, 1957, 
pp. 468, 469. 

«2 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 86th Cong., ist 
sess., vol. 105, No. 47, Mar. 23, 1959, p. 4438; 
vol. 106, No. 81, May 4, 1960, p. 8798. 

Op. cit., Area Redevelopment Act, H. 
Rept. 360, p. 7. 

“ Op. cit., Area Redevelopment Act. H. Rept. 
360, p. 31. 
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level is vital to the best interests of the 
United States, but that some of our commu- 
nities are suffering substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment; that 
such unemployment and underemployment 
cause hardship to many individuals and their 
families and detracts from the national wel- 
fare by wasting vital human resources; that 
to overcome this problem the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the States, 
should help areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment to take effective steps in planning and 
financing their economic redevelopment; 
that Federal assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in areas 
needing redevelopment should enable such 
areas to achieve lasting improvement and 
enhance the domestic prosperity by the es- 
tablishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that under the provisions of 
this act new employment opportunities 
should be created by developing and expand- 
ing new and existing facilities and resources 
without substantially reducing employment 
in other areas of the United States.“ 


The Department of Labor makes regu- 
lar reports on 149 communities, in terms 
of the percentage of unemployment pre- 
vailing among the civilian labor force. 
Based on these studies, early in 1959, ap- 
proximately 20 of these areas would meet 
one of the criteria set forth in S. 722 
for depressed-area aid.“ ‘The Adminis- 
tration, the Republican and Democratic 
congressional leadership, as well as the 
supporters of the more liberal bill re- 
ferred to above, are in agreement that 
depressed areas constitute a _ serious 
problem, which justifies some Federal 
assistance. At the present time, most 
existing depressed areas fall into one 
of the following categories: 

Coal-mining towns in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and 
sections of adjoining States; particularly 
hard hit are anthracite mining areas 
such as the Wyoming Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania—for example, Scranton, Pa. 

New England towns in which textile 
employment has materially declined; for 
example, Lawrence, Mass. 

Areas where employment in railroad 
shops was reduced as a result of diesel- 
ization of the railroad industry; for ex- 
ample, Altoona, Pa. 

Resort and other areas which have 
never established a solid industrial base 
sufficient to support full-time employ- 
ment of the community’s labor force; 
for example, Asheville, N.C. 

Towns in which the economy depended 
on a natural resource which has been 
largely exhausted—northern Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin towns former- 
ly dependent on copper or iron mining 
or lumber; for example, Iron Mountain, 
Mich.” 

One-industry towns are characteris- 
tic of many shipbuilding industries. 
Before discarding existing programs 
which enable us to maintain necessary 
facilities, careful consideration must be 
given to the ultimate cost to all taxpay- 
ers of creating additional depressed 
areas. These costs include not only pos- 
sible Federal grants, but, in addition, the 
loss of existing tax revenues. Most im- 


# Bill analysis, American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 86th Cong., ist sess., Rept. 


No. 7, Washington, D.C., Feb. 25, 1959, p. 8. 
“Op. cit., bill analysis, p. 2. 
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portant is the loss of personal dignity 
for the individual directly concerned, 
and, for the community, the loss of the 
skills he possesses. 

Inasmuch as shipbuilding subsidies 
are admittedly the only means of meet- 
ing the urgent problems of national de- 
fense under a series of probable condi- 
tions in a future emergency, it is fool- 
hardy to attempt to save less than $150 
million in gross outlays and thereby de- 
stroy an essential industry. Further- 
more, these savings are ephemeral. 
The ultimate cost includes a loss of reve- 
nues as well as expenditures to support 
new nonproductive Federal programs. 

Ships or any other necessary ele- 
ment in our national defense are prefer- 
able to make-work projects which are 
implied in all of the depressed area leg- 
islation which has been before the Con- 
gress. Under existing world tensions, 
and with rapid technological progress 
on sO many different fronts, we cannot 
afford to become dependent on other na- 
tions to provide advanced designs for 
our merchant marine and naval auxil- 
iaries. 





FOREIGN POLICY PROBLEMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few comments on some of the 
foreign policy problems which confront 
the Republic. I am not surprised at the 
Republican attack which has been made 
today on the floor of the Senate on 
Adlai Stevenson, because the Republi- 
cans very well know that if Adlai Steven- 
son should be nominated at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Los An- 
geles, he would be overwhelmingly 
elected President of the United States in 
November 1960. 

This is a typical Republican down- 
grading strategy which we on this side 
of the aisle must expect in the months 
ahead. In fact, we must expect it re- 
gardless of which Democrat is nomi- 
nated. 

Adlai Stevenson is one of the greatest 
minds in American public life, and the 
White House calls for a great mind. 
We have sorely needed one in the White 
House for almost 8 years. 

As Democrats we have the responsi- 
bility in the campaign ahead to discuss 
openly and frankly with the American 
people the issues of American foreign 
policy. 

I want the Recorp to show this after- 
noon that I stand behind every word 
Adlai Stevenson spoke in his Chicago 
speech which has been referred to. Iam 
glad the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. CLarK] has already put it in the 
Recorp. It was a typical, statesmanlike 
speech from, Adlai Stevenson. 

It is my opinion and judgment that if 
the American people had elected him as 
President of the United States in 1952, 
we would not be as close to war today as 
we are. I wish to say to my Democratic 
colleagues I think they ought to stop the 
practice of sneezing every time President 
Eisenhower coughs about a foreign 
policy matter. The Democrats have 
themselves to blame, in large measure, 
for the plight in which our party finds 
itself in regard to the matter of foreign 
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policy, because we have had too many 
Democratic leaders who have been rub. 
ber-stamping a wrong foreign policy, 

The Democratic Party owes it to the 
American people to take the foreign 
policy issue to the people and give them 
a choice on foreign policy. 

It is my opinion that if we continue 
to follow the Republican foreign policy 
for many more years, we shall be in the 
midst of a nuclear war, out of which no 
one will be victorious, because, in my 
judgment, the evidence is abundantly 
clear that neither side can win a ny- 
clear war. 

Therefore, because this issue has been 
raised on the floor of the Senate today, 
I wish to make a few statements about 
it for the REcorp. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE UNINFORMED ON FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The United States and Russia are 
equally feared and jointly feared, and 
rightly so, in many parts of the globe, as 
the two great threats to the peace of the 
world. I know the American people 
want peace; we, the people, are dedicated 
to peace; but the sad fact is our Govern- 
ment is following a foreign policy that 
is bound inevitably to end in a nuclear 
war, unless the American people make 
it very clear to the leadership of the 
country that they want that policy 
changed. How can they make it clear? 
The American people are uninformed on 
American foreign policy due to the fact 
that the Eisenhower administration, 
during the last 8 years, has taken the 
people a long way down the road to 
Government by secrecy. Government by 
secrecy does not end up in freedom. 
Government by secrecy frequently ends 
up in war. And we are on the way. 

The time has come, in my judgment, 
when the Democratic Party should offer 
to lead the American people back to the 
Wilsonian doctrine of open covenants 
openly arrived at, and make clear to the 
American people, in the historic cam- 
paign ahead, that we are through with 
secret diplomacy, that we are going to 
stop rubberstamping the secret diplo- 
macy of the Eisenhower administration. 
Therefore, it is time we make clear to 
the American people that, as the Demo- 
cratic Party, we are through with under- 
cutting and undermining the United Na- 
tions, and that we propose to return to 
a sound democratic policy of seeking to 
follow the doctrine of international deci- 
sions based upon law, and take our case 
to an international organization, such as 
the United Nations, with such reforms in 
the United Nations as are sorely needed. 

We are, in my judgment, in an im- 
moral nuclear armaments race, an ar- 
maments race that cannot be reconciled 
by a single moral principle to which we 
bow our heads on Sunday. Those prin- 
ciples of morality ought to be practiced 
the other 6 days of the week, as well as 
revered on Sunday. 

We are in danger of writing a sordid 
chapter in world history by a continua- 
tion of an immoral nuclear armaments 
race along with a nation the leadership 
of which we know to be amoral. Is it 
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not an historic commentary that the 
great, moral Nation of the United States 
is permitting itself to be drawn into an 
immoral nuclear armaments race, with- 
out paying attention to the other part 
of the paradox in which we live? 

MILITARY SPOKESMEN ON FOREIGN POLICY 

We live in a paradox, Mr. President. 
We live in a paradox in which we have 
to keep ourselves so militarily strong 
that Russia will understand she will 
have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by an aggressive action against the 
free world. But, Mr. President, if that 
is the end of our goal, if that is the sum 
and substance of our procedures with re- 
gard to foreign policy, then the end re- 
sult is bound to be war. 

I listened to testimony of an expert, 
not very many weeks ago, who was talk- 
ing about what would happen in a mod- 
erate nuclear war. He made very clear 
that there is not such a thing, of course, 
as the possibility of a moderate nuclear 
war, because the probabilities are that if 
a nuclear war should start it would be a 
total war, and all the bombs would be 
dropped in a relatively short period of 
time. 

Speaking hypothetically about a mod- 
erate nuclear war, this expert said such 
@ war would result, in the first 10 days, 
in the loss of 50 million lives in the 
United States and more lives in Russia 
and Europe. Let us try to reconcile that, 
Mr. President, with moral principles. We 
simply cannot forget that history goes 
on and on. Nations rise and fall. 

Mr. President, it happens to be our 
patriotic duty, as I see our patriotic duty, 
to do what we can to give the greatest 
guarantee of an ever-rising America for 
centuries to come, rather than to follow 
a foreign policy which, in my judgment, 
increases the risks of war month by 
month. 

We only have to sit and to listen to 
the top military brass testify, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to know how dangerous is the 
period in which we live. 

There is one thing the Democratic 
Party ought to make perfectly clear. It 
is that if the Democrats are elected to 
power in November 1960 the military will 
stop issuing foreign policy statements. 
The military under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, will learn once more a les- 
son which it seems to have forgotten, 
that the job of the American military 
group is to administer a foreign policy 
determined by a civilian government and 
not in any way to interrupt it or usurp it. 

Periodically, Mr. President, we listen 
to statements by Admiral Burke as to 
what is going to happen in the Formosa 
Straits or in the Caribbean, and we listen 
to statements by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in regard to foreign 
Policy. If we had a President who 
thoroughly understood the meaning of a 
civilian government, Mr. President, that 
top brass would have been removed from 
control immediately after it violated its 
constitutional duty to stay out of foreign 
policy determinations. 

BIPARTISANSHIP DEAD 


Mr. President, I point out to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues that under this admin- 
istration there has been no bipartisan 
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foreign policy at any time, from the 
time the present President of the United 
States took his oath of office after his 
election in 1952 to date. Oh, there have 
been some conferences with leaders now 
and then at the White House. I am 
afraid some of my Democratic col- 
leagues have permitted a little window 
dressing to go a long way with them. 
The honor of being briefed has taken 
the place of real consultation. 

The Democratic Party has had no 
voice in helping to determine American 
foreign policy under the Bisenhower ad- 
ministration. There has been, in fact, 
no bipartisan foreign policy. That is 
why I am always surprised when I pick 
up the newspapers and read statements 
by Democratic leaders rubber stamping 
a foreign policy, after the fact, of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. President, of course, in an hour 
of crisis we can always be counted upon 
to close ranks behind any President of 
the United States, Republican or Demo- 
crat. But I am one Senator who is not 
going to close ranks behind a President 
in connection with a wrong foreign 
policy prior to our getting into a situa- 
tion where we are at war and before we 
have exhausted every possibility of cor- 
recting a wrong foreign policy by a 
wrong President. Mr. President, this 
President of the United States has been 
wrong many times on foreign policy 
since he has been in office. 

I offer no apology to the American 
people. I am proud to let my descend- 
ants read my record of dissent with this 
President in regard to foreign policy 
time and time again. 

Well I remember my refusal in 1955 to 
go along with the Formosa resolution 
and the warning which the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Oregon 
gave the Senate on that historic oc- 
casion—that the Formosa _ resolution 
would settle nothing, that the Formosa 
resolution would increase the danger of 
war. So it has, Mr. President, and that 
danger is increasing year by year. 
DEMOCRATS FAILED TO SUPPORT UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. President, I think it is well under- 
stood that within the next few years Red 
China will have nuclear weapons. Can 
we think that the Formosa resolution, 
at that time, is going to be a contribu- 
tion to peace? If the Democrats had 
not followed Eisenhower on the Formosa 
resolution in 1955, if they had supported 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Oregon, as we pleaded on 
the floor of the Senate, taking a position 
of seeking to get the United Nations to 
accept a trusteeship over the Formosa 
Straits, with the United States guaran- 
teeing to the United Nations that it 
would militarily defend Formosa and the 
Pescadores, we would be nearer to peace 
in the Formosa Straits than we are 
today. 

But the Democrats rubberstamped 
what I consider to be that wrong foreign 
policy of this administration, which was 
a foreign policy, again, outside of the 
United Nations, and which represented 
once again the record of the Eisenhower 
administration for unilateral action out- 
side the United Nations rather than 
through it. 
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History will record that the Eisen- 
hower administration has bypassed the 
United Nations time and time again on 
the major issues which have threatened 
the peace of the world. ‘The Middle East 
doctrine is another example. Once 
again the majority of the Democrats 
rubberstamped it. More of them stood 
with us on that than in regard to the 
Formosa Straits, Mr. President, but even 
in that instance we heard the pleas for 
unity. We heard the plea, “You cannot 
let the President down:” We heard the 
plea, “The President, right or wrong.” 

That is dangerous doctrine, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have a duty, as Senators—at 
least, as I see my obligation, I do—to try 
to correct a wrong Presidential policy. 
I say, most respectfully, that we Demo- 
crats have done a rather poor job of 
that under this administration. I am 
glad to see that eyes are, at long last, 
opening, and at least the Democratic 
voters of this country—and I will also 
say, Many fine independent and Repub- 
lican voters of this country—are begin- 
ning to recognize that the Eisenhower 
administration foreign policy, if long 
continued, is going to lead us into war. 

That policy has to be stopped, Mr. 
President. We have to stop it by stop- 
ping our support of the President of the 
United States every time he circumvents 
the United Nations, every time he re- 
sorts to secret diplomacy, and every time 
he keeps from the American people the 
facts about our foreign policy which en- 
danger the people. 

DEMOCRATS MUST OFFER ALTERNATIVES 


Mr. President, it is one thing to criti- 
cize the Republican foreign policy but 
it is another thing to tell the American 
people a constructive program which 
ought to take its place. That is the 
responsibility of the Democratic Party, 
in my judgment. We must come for- 
ward with a_ constructive program, 
rather than constantly be sneezing as 
Eisenhower coughs, on foreign policy, 
rather than constantly standing up in 
the Congress of the United States to 
plead for unity behind the President on 
a wrong foreign policy. We have, first, 
a duty to lay out what is wrong with the 
administration’s foreign policy; and 
then to offer a constructive program to 
replace it. 

Mr. President, I like the way Adlai 
Stevenson talks. I like the way Adlai 
Stevenson thinks. 

I like the programs which Adlai 
Stevenson has presented to the Ameri- 
can people for a number of years. I 
remember the courage of Adlai Steven- 
son in 1956 in regard to nuclear testing. 
That was the act of a great man; and 
we all know the smear job that was done 
against him by the Republicans in 1956. 
They were talking then as Nixon has 
been talking in the past few days—““You 
are an appeaser if you criticize American 
foreign policy.” 

Let me point out that if we do not 
start criticizing the Eisenhower admin- 
istration foreign policy, if we do not 
bring some reforms in regard to it, and 
if the Democratic Party does not begin 
in the Congress by offering constructive 
suggestions to replace the Eisenhower 
foreign policy, I repeat that within a few 





shall be at war; and out of 


be bound to result in the simultaneous 
destruction of the civilizations in Europe, 
the United States, and Russia. I do not 
think there is any way of stopping it 


So I say to the Democratic Party that 
the time has come for it to come forward 
with a constructive program to meet the 
threat of war, because if we continue the 
program of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, in my judgment our country will 
end up with war in a very few years. I 
have said before, and I say again, that 
if we get into a critical war in which ag- 
gression is committed against us, of 
course we will stand united behind who- 
ever is the President of the United States 
for the duration of that war, if we have 
any chance at all of surviving, which I 
think is highly remote. 

Mr. President, I do not share the 
Democratic talk that we must not even 
whisper and criticize the Eisenhower pol- 
icies with regard to foreign policy. In 
my judgment President Eisenhower and 
his administration have gotten us into 
the precarious position we occupy in this 
dark hour in American and world his- 
tory. 

MANY BELIEVE WE SHOULD FIGHT RUSSIA SOON 

If my major thesis is correct—and I 
am satisfied it is—that this nuclear ar- 
mament race is immoral, that this nu- 
clear armament race will never stand the 
moral judgment of history which follows 
us, then we ought to be at work trying 
to win the peace, rather than giving aid 
and comfort to those within our country 
who are trying to sell the sinister propa- 
ganda across America, “We must fight 
Russia some time anyway; we are prob- 
ably in a better position to fight her now: 
So let us get on with fighting her.” 

My heart is heavy when I reflect on 
how widespread that sinister prop- 
aganda already is. We call it the pre- 
ventive war theory, an expression which 
I have heard from the lips of the high 
brass in this country. In 1955 I argued 
against the Formosa resolution because 
I knew the testimony before us had dis- 
closed that we were considering a pre- 
ventive war resolution. I again raise 
my voice in opposition to preventive 
war propaganda in the United States. 

If we continue to follow the policy of 
the Eisenhower administration we shall 
end with a preventive war, but I do not 
think it is too late to win the peace. It 
will call for some courage. It will call 
for the raising of horizons. It will call 
for the return to and the putting into 
practice of a great American ideal. 
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I know that when I raise my voice 
lustily and make a plea for implement- 
ing a system of international justice 
through law my critics are heard to say, 
“That is what happens when you put 
a@ professor in politics. He becomes im- 
practical.” 

I have many answers to the criticism, 
but I will give only one at this moment 
in the form of a rhetorical question: I 
would have these critics tell the Ameri- 
can people what is practical about a 
nuclear war. What is practical about a 
nuclear war? I can think of no greater 
impracticality. 

Even when the war would be over such 
civilization as would survive for cen- 
turies would live in chaos, because if we 
stop to refiect for a moment on the 
chaotic conditions of this globe following 
a nuclear war, the sad thing is that all 
the problems which confronted us be- 
fore the war would have to be solved by 
the world that remained after the war. 
The war would solve nothing. 

We are told that it would get Russia 
out of the way. I am satisfied it would 
get Russia out of the way—and the 
United States, too; and I do not wish to 
see the United States put out of the way. 
I think we have the system of govern- 
ment, and a system of ideals which come 
nearest to making it practically possi- 
ble to implement the great spiritual be- 
liefs and teachings to which we are all 
dedicated as religious men and women 
in this country. What concerns me so 
much is that the course of action which 
we are following cannot be reconciled 
with those spiritual principles. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVES NEEDED 


So once again I plead this afternoon 
for an effort to implement a system of 
international justice through law; and 
I make these suggestions, which I hope 
will be considered constructive. 

First let me say, before I submit such 
a list, that no one can hold any brief 
for the course of action the United States 
took in regard to the spy plane, and no 
one can hold any brief for the course of 
action that Khrushchev took, either. 

I am a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate; and as 
a member of that committee I know the 
huge sums of money within our author- 
izations which are going into so-called 
intelligence work, which is but a polite 
name for spy work. Everyone else ought 
to know, and I presume does know, that, 
of course, we spend great sums of money 
for espionage, and so does every other 
powerful nation. Of course, we have 
spies in many parts of the world and we 
know that other countries do, too, in- 
cluding some of our friends in our own 
country. 

We certainly have no doubt about the 
fact that Russia has spies. But I was 
highly amused to hear the alibi given 
by the Vice President of the United 
States, Mr. Nixon, in talking about the 
spy plane incident. He sought to attract 
attention to the fact that there had been 
@ couple Russian spies detected in 
Massachusetts some months ago. 

That is no surprise to anybody. But 
if I have ever listened to a non sequitur 
argument, that is one, and I am accus- 
tomed to hear such arguments from the 
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Vice President of the United States. 
What does the detection of intelligence 
personnel have to do with a course of 
action followed by the United States in 
regard to what is interpreted around the 
world as a form of constructive aggres- 
sion? That is exactly what the sending 
of the spy plane over Russia was. It was 
a form of constructive aggression. We 
can alibi it and rationalize it all we want 
to, and we can wave the American flag 
into tatters over it, but the fact remains 
that our friends and enemies alike 
around the world are going to decree that 
we cannot justify our course of action 
in the spy plane incident under inter- 
national comity well recognized in the 
field of espionage. 

At no time, as I sat in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or on the floor, and 
as I voted for the use of funds for intel- 
ligence work, was there even a whisper 
from anyone within the administration, 
military or civilian, that any of that 
money would be used for the sending of 
an instrumentality of war over a foreign 
sovereign power. 

I am satisfied that if any such sug- 
gestion had been made, the result with 
respect to the request for authorization 
would have been a great deal different, 
both in committee and on the floor of 
the Senate. The administration did 
great damage to the standing and pres- 
tige of the United States by following a 
policy which has shocked our friends 
around the world in sending an instru- 
mentality of war in the form of a spy 
plane over Russia. 

Let us not forget, in these days of high 
hysteria, bordering almost on panic, in 
the thinking of many people, one never 
knows when such an incident will cause 
some misguided, uninformed, emotional- 
ly aroused person in some foreign coun- 
try to make a false deduction as to the 
purpose of such a plane, and a nuclear 
war will be started thereby. 

It was a risk that the administration 
had no moral right to ever run. They 
ran it. The plane was shot down. I do 
not know what the facts are. We hope 
to get the facts after a thorough investi- 
gation. I do not know yet how the plane 
was shot down. 

I am not convinced by any statement 
coming out of this administration that 
it was not shot down by a land-to-air 
missile. There are reasons to doubt the 
statement. I am satisfied that this ad- 
ministration would like to save face, if 
it can, with regard to this unfortunate 
and stupid mistake it made. I do know 
that one of the pleas made to us for a 
long time in the Senate for crash pro- 
grams in connection with the develop- 
ment of land-to-air missiles was that, 
we were told—and I violate no secrecy 
by saying this, because this has appeared 
in periodicals and press reports through- 
out the country—that the Russians were 
ahead of us in land-to-air missiles. 

The result was that huge sums of 
money were appropriated for Bomarc— 
over $3 billion. On the basis of the 
latest findings, the record of Bomarc is 
not so good. Of course we know, when 
we appropriate huge sums of money for 
these programs, that some of them are 
not going to be the success we hoped 
they would be, and that some of them 
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are going to be fsilures. I am not greatly 
concerned about the fact that we appro- 
priated that money. The program ap- 
parently resulted in failure. I would 
vote to do it again. I will do it tomor- 
row if the administration can come for- 
ward with a program that shows an 
appropriation may help us speed up a 
crash program on land-to-air missiles. 
I say that because I have voted in the 
past and will continue to vote in the 
future for those appropriations which 
are necessary to let the Russians at all 
times know that they have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by an ag- 
gressive course of action against the 
free world. 
WEAPONS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


What I am trying to bring before my 
country is that merely an arms race will 
not win the peace. An armaments race 
will not do that but, in my judgment, 
will surely assure a nuclear war in our 
time. That we cannot justify, unless 
we know that we have done everything 
that possibly can be done by moral peo- 
ple to try to set up a system of interna- 
tional justice through law which can 
enforce a total disarmament program. 

Khrushchev shot the plane down. 
One would expect it from an amoral peo- 
ple. International comity and recog- 
nized principles of international morality 
dictated that he not follow that course of 
action. He has one of the best jet fight- 
er armadas in the world. There are 
some people who think that they are bet- 
ter than our own. I am not expert 
enough to testify on that. 

However, I raise the point that it is 
good enough so that there is great con- 
cern on the part of our experts as to the 
comparison between our jet fighter ar- 
mada and Russia’s. All he needed to do 
was to send three or four of his jet 
fighters to that plane and surround it 
and give it orders to ground itself. If 
it violated that request, then and only 
then, in my judgment, under the rules 
of international law, in such a situation, 
would he have been justified in shooting 
it down. 

He did not follow that course. I have 
a hunch that he saw a great opportunity. 
He knew as well as we did that Bomarc 
has been no great success, and he seized 
the opportunity to make a demonstra- 
tion to the world in regard to land-to-air 
missiles. I think that is a great prob- 
ability. Be that as it may, he did get a 
great propaganda advantage over us. 
Then, having followed that course of ac- 
tion, he went to the summit undoubtedly 
with a determination to humiliate not 
only the President of the United States, 
not only the Presidency of the United 
States, but also the American people. 
He wanted to bring into disrepute the 
President as a man, the position, and the 
American people. 


PRESIDENT DID WELL AT PARIS 


Although I have been highly critical 
of President Eisenhower’s foreign policy 
on many issues, I wish to say that the 
President went as far in the Paris con- 
ference as he could go with honor. He 
deserves credit for announcing at the 
very beginning that it was the plan of 
this Government to suspend any further 
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use of spy planes. That should have 
been said, and that is all that the Presi- 
dent needed to say, if Khrushchev really 
wanted to have the summit conference 
be a vehicle and a forum for negotiation 
and agreement on peace. 

Obviously, he did not want that. 
Therefore, I wish to say that in my 
judgment the President of the United 
States conducted himself at the Paris 
conference within the proprieties, and 
Khrushchev did not. 

I listened to Khrushchev’s press inter- 
view. I could close my eyes at times 
during that interview and almost come 
to the conclusion that I was listening to 
Hitler, because there were sections of 
the interview which had many of the 
characteristics and overtones and under- 
tones of the type of totalitarian propa- 
ganda that Hitler preached at his height. 

Be that as it may, Khrushchev is a 
reality. Be that as it may, Khrushchev 
is at the head of a government that 
obviously is our potentialenemy. There- 
fore, I believe that, with honor and 
within procedures that will protect the 
security of our country, we must proceed 
now to find out what we can do and to 
answer the question, “Where do we go 
from here?” 

I am not one to cry over spilled milk. 
It is better to survey the facts that get 
us into a position in which we find our- 
selves at any given time. 

But after I have surveyed that posi- 
tion, then I always ask myself the ques- 
tion: Where do we go from here? The 
Russians apparently thought that they 
might get more propaganda value by 
having this matter referred to the Se- 
curity Council. I think we all know that 
the Security Council cannot solve it, 
and undoubtedly will not solve it. 

There is not much hope that the Secu- 
rity Council can solve the great problem 
which confronts us, the problem of win- 
ning the peace, by bringing about a sure- 
proof, enforceable, total disarmament 
program in our time. Iam not an “over- 
nighter.” I recognize that such a peace 
will not be won overnight. It will not 
be won in 2, 3, or 5 years. 

In fact, to secure such a peace prob- 
ably will consume many years. How- 
ever, I want to stress that we ought to 
be taking forward steps toward winning 
the peace, rather than marching in re- 
verse, aS we are at present. I am satis- 
fied we are marching toward war not 
toward peace. So I wish to make a few 
suggestions this afternoon which I think 
we ought to try to implement in the 
years immediately ahead. 

If we do the negotiating within the 
framework that I suggest this afternoon; 
if we have the nations of the world nego- 
tiating for peace; then, interestingly 
enough, we will have a form of mora- 
torium on war at the same time, because 
if the nations of the world are negotiat- 
ing for peace, the probability will be in- 
creased that they will not proceed to 
fight one another in a war. 

ROLE OF RED CHINA NEEDS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


So there are a few reforms which I 
think we ought to stand for in the field 
of foreign policy as it affects all nations. 
Let me stress the word “all” for a mo- 
ment, because no longer can we divide the 
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world into those nations with whom we 
will converse, and those nations against 
whom we will drop an American iron 
curtain. 

Of course, I refer specifically to Red 
China. No one in this body hates the 
form of government of Red China more 
than does the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. Nevertheless, we are following a 
blind, myopic policy with respect to Red 
China, because I am satisfied that Red 
China will be a nuclear power within 10 
years. We cannot possibly start nego- 
tiating for peace leading toward a total 
disarmament program, and not include 
Red China. 

This does not mean that the senior 
Senator from Oregon advocates the im- 
mediate recognition of Red China. I do 
not; although I point out to the Ameri- 
can people that Red China has never 
asked to be recognized. Red China has 
never made a request for diplomatic 
recognition on the part of the United 
States. 

However, I hope the time will come 
when we can recognize Red China with 
honor to ourselves. We cannot do that 
now. We cannot do it until we get some 
very definite proof that we can rely on 
the commitments of Red China which 
will show that we can count upon Red 
China to keep her international com- 
mitments. 

There are two such commitments 
which we have the right and also the 
duty, it seems to me, to ask of her, in 
order to demonstrate to the world that 
the United States stands upon its prin- 
ciples of recognition. One of those cri- 
teria is the criterion that a nation must 
demonstrate to us or satisfy us that we 
can count upon it to keep its interna- 
tional commitments. 

So I refer to the allegations which we 
have made, over and over again, and 
which I think were merited, that Red 
China has violated the Korean truce time 
and time again. The second allegation 
is that Red China has not followed the 
recognized procedure of civilized nations 
in respect to the treatment of our cap- 
tured nationals. We must ascertain the 
facts. 

Therefore, I suggest that as a condi- 
tion precedent to any proposal that the 
United States recognize Red China diplo- 
matically, the United States, through 
the United Nations, ought to ask Red 
China to permit a survey or an investi- 
gation to be made by an appropriate 
team of the United Nations concerning 
the extent, if any, to which Red China 
has kept to her international commit- 
ments in respect to the Korean truce, 
and in respect to her treatment of Ameri- 
can nationals whom she has allegedly 
tried. in her courts and sentenced to 
various types of punishment in Red 
China. 

Does anyone think for a moment that 
the United States would object to a simi- 
lar survey to be made by the United 
Nations in the United States, in case any 
sovereign power alleged that we were 
violating the well established principles 
of civilized nations in the matter of han- 
dling prisoners, or in the living up to.our 
treaty or truce obligations? Of course 
we would not. 
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The point I am making is something 
different from that of diplomatic rec- 
ognition. I am simply asking for rec- 
ognition of the fact that if an attempt 
is made to work out a disarmament pro- 
gram, a part of the world cannot be left 
out of that disarmament program. It 
does not follow that because we recog- 
nize the right of Red China to a voice 
in negotiations with respect to world- 
wide disarmament, we are, in effect, 
thereby diplomatically recognizing her. 

U.N. VETO POWER SHOULD BE ELIMINATED 


So if we expect to establish a system 
of international justice through law, 
which will promote and attain total nu- 
clear disarmament, then we must look 
to the existing procedures available to 
us. When we do that, we see that many 
of those procedures will have to be 
changed. We ought to be exercising 
leadership in making proposals for a 
change in the international rules which 
already exist in those organizations of 
which we are already members. 

Thus I refer to the veto power of the 
United Nations. Certainly, that power 
must be eliminated. We know the his- 
tory of the veto power. There are those 
who have written authoritatively and 
spoken authoritatively of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and have pointed out 
that when the American delegation at 
that Conference split over the veto 
issue, then the veto became a certainty, 
because the Russians were insistent upon 
the veto power. 

Many persons at the San Francisco 
Conference were against the veto power. 
But when the American ranks broke 
over the issue, then there was no ques- 
tion, from that time on, that the veto 
power would go into the charter, and it 
did. It finally became a part of the 
charter, as the record shows, and with 
the vote of the American delegation, too. 
That was a great mistake. 

There were only a few of us on the 
floor of the Senate at the time the San 
Francisco charter came before this body 
for ratification, and who spoke against 
the veto power in the charter. It was 
obvious at that time that that particular 
section of the charter was bound to rise 
to plague us, and it has risen to plague 
us Many, many times. 

It will not be possible to have the veto 
power removed immediately, but I be- 
lieve it can be removed. As we marshal 
the leaders of the world behind a request 
for a modification of the veto power, in 
due course of time the Russian leaders 
themselves will come to recognize that 
they will have to assume the responsi- 
bility for losing the peace, if they are 
unwilling to make a concession in a mat- 
ter which makes so much commonsense 
as the elimination of the veto power. 
I do not know how many years it will 
take, but I believe that the very discus- 
sion of it, that the making of it the sub- 
ject of one or more special sessions of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions for world debate, discussion, and 
resolution, if possible, will have an effect 
on the exercise of the veto during the 
period of time the discussion is taking 
place. 

The discussion of these problems, in 
and of itself, will further the cause of 
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peace in the international councils of 

the world as they are carried on through 

the procedures of the United Nations. 
U.N. MUST BE CORNERSTONE OF U.S. POLICY 


Third, I suggest that the time has long 
passed—is long overdue—when the 
United States also will serve notice on 
the world that we are going to stop our 
end runs around the United Nations; 
that we are going to stop circumventing 
the United Nations, that we are perfectly 
willing to lay our cases on their merits 
before the procedures of the United Na- 
tions, before the tribunals of the United 
Nations, before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, for open world sur- 
veillance. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think pub- 
lic opinion in this country should give 
heed to the need of the United States to 
notify the world that we are going to 
help strengthen the United Nations, in- 
stead of continue to weaken it. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW MUST BE STRENGTHENED 


Fourth, I wish to point out that there 
is no existing body of international law 
sufficient in depth to be applied to all 
the international issues which arise to 
endanger the peace. International law, 
as it now exists, is, after all, very limited 
in scope. Therefore, if we are to set up 
a system of international justice through 
law, we must expand the existing body 
of international law, so that as each 
threat to the peace arises, as each dis- 
pute between and among nations occur, 
there will be a set of principles which 
can be applied for the adjudication of 
those disputes, thus eliminating the kind 
of policy the United States has been 
following, namely, one of threatening 
massive retaliation, of proposing to keep 
25 percent of our bombers in the air at 
all times, loaded with nuclear bombs. 

What a shocking bit of news that was 
when it went around the world. How 
shocking it was to make such a state- 
ment, and then profess that we are seek- 
ing peace, when people in other parts of 
the world know that the nuclear weapons 
on any one of those bombers could go off 
by accident or by design or by disobe- 
dience of orders, and could start a holo- 
caust. We have to start to square our 
actions with our talk for peace; and such 
@ proposal as that is not a proposal of 
peace, but threatens war. Instead, we 
must have something to supplant the 
American policy of military threats. 

The sad thing is that around the world 
we have the reputation—and with 
cause—of being threateners, just as 
Khrushchev has the reputation of rat- 
tling the saber. One of the sorriest 
things in the history of this administra- 
tion was the proposal for mass retalia- 
tion; and the sad thing is that the Demo- 
crats as a body did not oppose it. Too 
many Democrats went along with that 
proposal, and, in my judgment, aided 
and abetted the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in following the wrong policy for 
some 8 years. 

If we are to expand international law, 
so there will be a body of law to which 
we can turn before international tribu- 
nals, if rule and reason are to be ap- 
plied to international disputes, we must 
be willing to submit disputes which are 
subject to adjudication under existing 
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international law to the tribunals of the 
United Nations which are provided for 
the handling of such cases. But we do 
not do so in regard to any matter of con- 
sequence. We may do so in regard to 
some little fishing dispute or some minor 
dispute in regard to a vessel or in regard 
to a question about harbor damages. 
But when there is a major issue, such 
as that over the Formosa Straits or 
that in regard to the Middle East or a 
good many issues which have arisen in 
connection with our mutual security pro- 
gram, we simply lean back and proclaim 
our sovereign rights, wave the flag, and 
say we are going to decide this for our- 
selves. But whenever we do that, we 
lose more and more prestige around the 
world. 

So I suggest that we begin to apply 
the judicial articles of the United Na- 
tions Charter, and that we carry a peace 
offensive against Russia whenever we 
have a chance to do so, by calling upon 
Russia to join us in submitting disputes 
not only to the World Court, but, under 
the articles of the United Nations, also 
to other tribunals which can be set up 
by agreement under the judicial article 
of the United Nations Charter, for the 
settlement of such disputes. 

That will start expanding interna- 
tional law with a body of precedents, 
much in the same way that the great 
common law was built up. The com- 
mon law is a body of judicial precedents; 
and we should now be engaged in the 
process of building up a body of prece- 
dential law for international-law tribu- 
nals to apply to disputes which threaten 
the peace of the world, as they arise 
from year to year. 

But more than that must be done. 
We also must expand international law 
by “a statutory process or procedure.” 
I suggest that we can do so by calling a 
series of extraordinary sessions of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
from time to time, with the agenda 
limited to specific questions for debate 
and negotiation, the purpose being to 
arrive at the adoption of resolutions, 
with the understanding that they will 
have the force and effect of interna- 
tional law until they are repealed. Is 
that idealistic? Yes, it is. Is it theoreti- 
cal? Yes, it is. Is it practical? It is 
highly practical, because, as I have said 
before, the only thing that is practical 
happens to be to put to work an ideal 
in the field of foreign policy and also 
in the field of governmental domestic 
policy. 

But the sad thing is that the Eisen- 
hower record on this matter is practically 
nil; and the sad thing is that too many 
Democrats have rubber stamped the 
Eisenhower position on that issue. 

It is time for the Democratic Party 
either to fish or to cut bait on the mat- 
ter of foreign policy, and in the months 
ahead to come forward with a construc- 
tive foreign program which will lead to 
peace, instead of the Republican pro- 
gram which rapidly is taking us down 
the road toward war. 

A series of such conferences over the 
years—and let it be remembered that 
earlier in this speech I pointed out that 
I am discussing a program which, in my 
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judgment, may take as long as 20 years 
but, nevertheless, we should get on with 
the work, and should have conferences 
of the sort I have suggested through spe- 
cial sessions of the General Assembly— 
will, in my judgment, promote the cause 
of peace and strengthen the chances for 
peace, and will bring us closer to a total 
nuclear disarmament program, without 
which, in my judgment, in our time we 
shall wind up with a nuclear war. 
PEACE OFFENSIVE NEEDED 


But for the immediate future—and I 
close with this suggestion—I believe we 
have a right to look to our allies around 
the world to rise to their obligations at 
this hour. I believe the heads of great 
governments, such as those of Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Italy, and In- 
dia—those of all the free nations of the 
world—ought right now be joining in 
focusing attention on the need for the 
adoption of a system of international 
justice through law for the settlement 
of these disputes, leading to a total dis- 
armament program. 

If ever there was a time when the 
United States needed the moral support 
and backing of her allies, that time is 
now; and I am speaking of the need to 
take to Khrushchev a peace offensive 
within and through the United Nations. 

But we are not doing so, because time 
and time again we have demonstrated 
that we are not willing to submit specific 
questions to the processes of the United 
Nations for final determination. So I 
make the plea that our allies join in ask- 
ing for an extraordinary session of the 
United Nations in the immediate future, 
because, in my judgment, it has got to be 
done through the General Assembly, not 
through the Security Council. In the 
first place the Security Council cannot 
speak for all the nations in the world, 
and only a few nations are on the Securi- 
ty Council. But every nation, large and 
small, has a stake in peace. Every na- 
tion, large and small, has a stake in what 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia do. 


SUMMIT MEETING SHOULD BE HELD AT U.N. 

That is why I have been heard to say 
before, as I protested the kind of sum- 
mit conference that was called in Paris, 
that, in my judgment, we should not 
proceed in that kind of summit confer- 
ence. I think it was a mistake from the 
beginning. 

Any summit conference in which we 
participate, as I have said for a long, long 
time, should be conducted under the ju- 
risdiction of the United Nations, with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
sitting as permanent chairman of that 
conference, and with any arrangements 
or agreements reached in that summit 
conference going to the United Nations 
for approval. 

Why? Because if that is not done, in 
my judgment we shall return to inter- 
national power politics. International 
power politics will not produce peace. It 
never has. The use of international 
power politics, throughout the history of 
mankind, has produced only intervals be- 
tween wars, because always the nonpar- 
ticipants resent the fact that a few 
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powerful nations decide the fate of the 
rest of the world. 

I make it a point of getting myself 
briefed on broadcasts coming from 
southeast Asia, Latin America, and Afri- 
ca. Isay to Members of the Senate they 
had better get themselves briefed on 
what is coming out of southeast Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America these days. 
Those radio broadcasts indicated to me 
that loud dissents were already begin- 
ning to arise among the nonparticipants 
at the summit conference, and questions 
were being asked. 

One can call it any kind of propaganda 
he desires; nevertheless, it is a reality. 
One cannot deny that it is being beaten 
into the eardrums of millions and mil- 
lions of people in that part of the world, 
people who in numbers greatly exceed 
our population, and people who have to 
be won over to freedom if freedom is to 
survive. In my opinion, freedom will not 
survive if it is limited to the United 
States and the Western nations. It will 
survive in the decades ahead only if we 
win over to freedom the people in those 
parts of the world to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. President, we will not sell inter- 
national politics to them. They want 
none of it. Why should they? Would 
we? 

I heard it said earlier this afternoon 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania or the 
Senator from Oklahoma—I think it was 
the Senator from Pennsylvania—when 
he quoted extensively from the Steven- 
son Chicago speech, from which I quoted 
a few minutes ago, what the reaction 
would be in our country in case a Rus- 
sian spy plane was over our country. 
We know what the reaction would be. 
Can we not hear the clamor? There 
would be those who would want to break 
off diplomatic relations immediately. 
There would even be those who would 
want us to go to war. 

In regard to the matter of interna- 
tional power politics, there are millions 
of people who want none of it; but they 
can be brought along, and they will co- 
operate if we give them a voice. That is 
why I made the suggestion, in which I 
hope our friends around the world will 
join us, and I hope our country will ex- 
ercise leadership in proposing, that we 
start, in the immediate future, in the 
United Nations building in New York 
City, a series of conferences open to the 
world, to which will be invited the head 
of every state in the world, large and 
small, for the purpose of laying down 
the blueprint for peace, of telling the 
world the concessions he is willing to 
make in behalf of his country, for the 
cause of setting up a system of interna- 
tional justice under law, with the im- 
mediate goal of total disarmament, to 
be enforced by a police system agreed 
upon by the United Nations to enforce 
such a disarmament program. 

I know there are those who will say, 
“Too idealistic. Too theoretical and im- 
practical.” But again I ask the question, 
What is practical about a nuclear war? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In just a second. 

I think the world is up against it, and 
I think the world has no choice but 
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either to go to war in our generation or 
to give the world a system of permanent 
peace, which can be attained only by 
bringing to an end this immoral nu- 
clear armaments race. 

I yield for a moment to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Oregon for the fine speech 
he is making in support of a peaceful 
solution of the world’s difficulties. I 
thank him for joining me and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and a number of 
other Senators earlier today, who made 
the specific point that our job is to 
continue that search for peace, regard- 
less of the calamities and blunders which 
resulted in the breakup of the summit 
conference. While it is important to es- 
tablish what went wrong in the summit 
conference, and who made the mistakes, 
and why, the more important matter is 
not to be turned aside from the one 
great goal of this generation, which is 
peace, and cessation of nuclear testing, 
and surrender of nuclear weapons, and 
international agreement to bring about 
world peace through world law. 

Our zeal in that cause should not be 
abated one iota by reason of anything 
that has happened in the world in the 
last 6 weeks. 

I ask the Senator from Oregon if 
that is not the great task which lies be- 
fore America as the leader of the free 
world, and whether we do not have to 
create in the Senate a climate in which 
that task can be pursued assiduously, 
and in which those who do pursue it get 
the plaudits of this body, and not one 
in which there is a feeling that they are 
doing something unpatriotic or being 
soft on communism? 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
That is the burden of my whole speech 
this afternoon. 

NATIONS SHOULD PUT BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE 
BEFORE U.N. 

This is not the first time the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon have stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the floor of the Senate in 
the interest of permanent peace. But 
I want to stress the fact that we have got 
to come forward with what I consider to 
be constructive, practical proposals for 
establishing that procedure. I have made 
specific references to those goals. The 
one point I was on—and I reiterate it— 
when I gladly yielded to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who has been so 
helpful on this speech, was that we 
should invite, and others must join us, 
the heads of all States, large and small, 
to participate in an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the United Nations, which has 
nothing to do with membership in the 
United Nations at all. I would like the 
head of every nation, large and small, 
whether that nation is a member of the 
United Nations or not, to have an op- 
portunity to take a world platform in 
the United Nations Building in New York 
City and lay down his nation’s blueprint 
for peace, and the concessions that na- 
tion is willing to make in order to estab- 
lish what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I, and others in the Senate have 
been urging for many, many years in the 
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Senate, namely, the establishment of a 
system of international justice through 
law for the purpose of enforcing peace. 

Mr. President, that is going to take 
weeks and perhaps months. I am all in 
favor of taking as much time as we need, 
because, I repeat, if we have the heads 
of state around the world devoting 
themselves to the consideration of pro- 
grams for peace, in my judgment, we 
shall have an unwritten moratorium on 
war. These nations are not going to be 
fighting each other so long as they are 
seeking to work out a peace program. I 
think we need that time, Mr. President. 

I happen to think a tremendous 
amount of good can come from such a 
program as I am outlining, because I am 
satisfied there is not a spot on the world 
today in which the people are not 
greatly concerned about the danger of 
a nuclear war. The hearts of mankind, 
generally speaking—including, I am 
satisfied, the overwhelming majority of 
the rank and file people of the Soviet 
Union of Russia—want peace. 

We know we are dealing with some ir- 
responsible leaders in various parts of 
the world, but they happen to be a 
reality. We must stop, it seems to me, 
trying to escape from reality in this field 
of working for peace. We have to recog- 
nize that at least those leaders whom we 
consider to be irresponsible have to be 
drawn out into the open. We have to 
carry to them and to the world, through 
the United Nations, the great ideals of 
the United States for peace. 

I happen to think that even at the 
head of state level we might be in for 
some very pleasant surprises as to the 
amount of progress which could be made 
in developing a program for peace. 
People would have to come and go at 
the conference. I recognize that, in 
many instances, about all we could ex- 
pect would be to have the head of state 
come to lay out his program. If a head 
of state did not want to come in person 
but wanted to send a foreign minister to 
speak on his behalf, that should be his 
right. I think most heads of state, how- 
ever, would come themselves. 

After the heads of state had laid out 
their programs, Mr. President, it would 
be necessary for them to go back to at- 
tend to administrative and executive 
duties at the heads of their governments. 
After the heads of state program had 
been laid out before the world I think 
the next step should be negotiations and 
diplomatic exchanges among the foreign 
ministers. 

It is at that point, Mr. President, I 
think months could be spent, and very 
profitable negotiations could be had, 
again under the auspices of the United 
Nations, in trying to see what agree- 
ments and understandings the foreign 
ministers could reach. 

Third, Mr. President, I propose, after 
the foreign ministers have done the best 
they can in regard to trying to reach an 
agreement upon the program for the 
various phases of this very important 
problem of peace, to which I have alluded 
this afternoon, that the recommenda- 
tions and proposals go back once more 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations for the purpose of a determina- 
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tion of what agreements can be made 
within the United Nations, among the 
members thereof, at least with respect 
to a disarmament program. 

Mr. President, highly theoretical as it 
may be dubbed, I happen to think this 
has a terrific amount of commonsense, 
because if the leaders of the world 
really want peace the road I offer them 
is the road they should travel, toward 
the citadel and the cathedral of world 
peace, rather that the road which I 
think they may travel if we do not take 
spiritual leadership in the world, before 
it is too late—the road toward nuclear 
war. I do not think we have much time 
left. We have only our generation, at 
the most. 

Franklin Roosevelt never spoke a 
greater truth than the truth he spoke in 
the depths of the depression, when he 
uttered the words which are more ap- 
plicable today than they were in the 
depths of the depression, that our gen- 
eration has a rendezvous with destiny. 
I think our generation, Mr. President, 
has a rendezvous with a great decision, 
war or peace. If the decision is war, 
America will be no more. If the de- 
cision is peace, then mankind will have 
the opportunity to rise to those great 
heights of civilization which still are 
high for us to climb, the great heights 
which I believe God intended for us. 
But God also intended that we do our 
share, and that share calls at this his- 
toric hour, in my judgment, for our try- 
ing to lead the world into putting into 
implementation and practice the great, 
divine teachings which I think God in- 
tended us to follow. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
heard quite by accident a statement by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon on television during the Oregon 
primary campaign, which I assume orig- 
inated from Oregon. This was long be- 
fore the collapse of the summit. I 
thought the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon in 2 minutes made more 
sense than any other statement I had 
heard on television. At that time the 
Senator spoke of the necessity for mov- 
ing into the United Nations with this 
terribly important problem. 

Would not the Senator from Oregon 
agree that after some 314 years of try- 
ing to ease the tensions in the world, of 
trying to eliminate fear and suspicion, 
we are in a worse situation than we were 
in 3 years ago? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt about 
it. That is part of the burden of my 
speech this afternoon. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Oregon agree with the junior 
Senator from Colorado that we went in- 
to the so-called summit conference un- 
der the most adverse conditions? We 
had to have as our bargaining agent Mr. 
Macmillan of Great Britain or President 
de Gaulle of France. We were not there 
on equal terms. How much better would 
it have been if we had gone to the United 
Nations. Would not the Senator agree 
with that? 
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Mr. MORSE. Ido not know what the 
record will show, but, as the Senator 
knows, I think the record will show that 
probably as many as four to six times, 
at the very beginning of the talk about 
having a summit conference 2 or 3 years 
ago, the Senator from Oregon spoke on 
the floor of the Senate against a sum- 
mit conference held outside the United 
Nations. 

From the very beginning, I have urged 
that all summit conferences be held un- 
der the United Nations, with the Secre- 
tary General serving as permanent 
chairman of the conference and with 
the understanding that the deliberations 
of such a conference and any proposed 
agreements reached would come to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
for approval. 

I have said that for some years now 
because I think the United States is re- 
peating a great mistake of history. We 
are participating in international power 
politics, in the kind of summit confer- 
ence which was proposed. I think those 
are always bound to end in historic fail- 
ure. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree that at one time, in June 
of 1950, I think, when a serious crisis 
confronted the world, we met it through 
collective action through the United Na- 
tions in Korea? It was an unhappy 
event. We had to go to Korea. The 
results did not satisfy anyone, but at 
least we avoided world war III. 

Would not the Senator agree that 
when we had the second great interna- 
tional crisis, in the Middle East, we again 
functioned through the United Nations? 

I am no special champion of a theo- 
retical United Nations, but I agree with 
the Senator from Oregon when he says 
that we must use the machinery of the 
United Nations when we are in a critical 
situation such as this. The United Na- 
tions should be used because not only 
big nations are concerned, but all the 
nations of the whole world will be af- 
fected in event of an atomic war. I 
should think all nations should be given 
a chance to find out what are the facts 
in this case. 

May I say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] that I read 
the wire service reports on some of the 
violent attacks that were made today 
upon Adlai Stevenson and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. I 
was not on the floor at the time the re- 
marks were made. I cannot understand 
the motivation. Have we reached the 
point in America where American citi- 
zens are not entitled to know whether 
the leadership of their Government has 
its fingers on the control of the military? 
Have we reached the point in our history 
when we cannot determine whether 
civilian authorities are supreme over the 
military? 

I was not on the floor of the Senate 
at the beginning of the debate, but I 
heard the able Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. I have withheld any 
criticism of the failure at the summit 
until the President came back to Ameri- 
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can soil, because I did not want to em- 
parrass him while he was on foreign soil. 
However, I think we now have held our 
fire long enough. I think we are now 
entitled to know the answer to this one 
question: Who initiated the U-2 flight on 
May Day? Why was it done on May 
Day? Who did it? Did the President of 
the United States know the flight was in 
motion? 

Mr. MORSE. May Day is one of the 
great Russian holidays. 

Mr. CARROLL. Exactly. Why did 
this flight take place virtually on the 
eve of the conference? Over 10 years 
ago when I was in the Congress I knew 
that there were forces within this Nation 
which believed in preventive war. I ask 
today whether there might be persons in 
the military who wished to torpedo the 
summit conference. Was there someone 
in the Central Intelligence Agency who 
wished to torpedo the conference? Per- 
haps there are people within these de- 
partments who do not desire to ease the 
tensions and have peace in the world. 

These are the questions to which we 
are entitled to have answers, and as 
representatives of the people we are en- 
titled to have our committees investigate 
and determine the answers. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon sits on the important 
Foreign Relations Committee. I hope 
that if the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions conducts hearings, as the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is re- 
ported in the press to have predicted, 
these questions will be asked. I know 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
will be at every one of those hearings 
and he will attempt with all his might, 
power, and eloquence to determine this 
basic question: Why was this spy plane 
permitted to make its flight on May Day 
and just preceding the conference? 
Who was responsible? 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator will 
permit me to make a further observa- 
tion, I am frightened when I think of 
the possibilities of trouble arising from 
one of our outlying bases. We have 
delegated enormous power and author- 
ity to the military. The military are 
composed of human beings, and there- 
fore are not perfect. Some military 
man could make an error in judgment 
and an atomic bomb might be released. 
That military man might set in motion 
a chain of events that could bring on 
the greatest man-made disaster in the 
history of the world. 

We are living in a new age, in a new 
era, and Adlai Stevenson, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
are among those who are saying the peo- 
ple are entitled to know our weaknesses 
and where the imperfections are in our 
society. 

Who initiated the May Day flight? 
Was it done out of stupidity? Did our 
President know it? 

It is not enough for the President to 
Say, “I am responsible.” Of course he 
is responsible because under the Consti- 
tution he formulates foreign policy. It 
is not a question of responsibility. The 
question is, Who did it? Who killed 
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cock robin? Who did this monstrous 
thing? The American public are en- 
titled to know the answer. 

What I have said is not in criticism 
of the President of the United States. I 
wish to make that point perfectly clear. 
Such criticism on this issue at this time 
would be premature. Why? We need 
the facts, and that is why I commend 
the able Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], I commend the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JAck- 
son] and others who say, “We are going 
to have a hearing.” But let us not wait 
too long. 

Following up the statement of the 
able Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
I suggest that only a fool today would 


believe that in 6 or 8 months all dam- 


age which has been done will be re- 
stored. All the fear and the suspicion 
that existed during the Stalin regime 
has now been greatly accelerated. It 
will not be 6 months, 8 months, a year 
or 2 years. 

I can see only one course ahead and 
that is working together in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. We 
cannot rely on the action of the Security 
Council bevause of its veto power. The 
General Assembly in discussing these 
issues can discuss surveillance of planes, 
disarmament, and perhaps through this 
medium we can again remove some of 
the fear and suspicion. If we do not do 
so history will record that if this great 
Nation and the other leaders of the 
world among our allies do not get to- 
gether to settle this question, there will 
not be much history left. 

Mr. MORSE. Those who write will 
not be American historians. Perhaps 
some in Asia may write the history. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

If the Senator will yield for one fur- 
ther observation, I have just had placed 
before me a news ticker dispatch which 
comes from Denver. This is a UPI dis- 
patch. 

DeNnvEerR.—The Denver Post said editorially 
today that Adlai Stevenson had a perfect 
right to criticize the administration’s inept- 
ness before the summit meeting and that 
“it is a proper subject for the political 
campaign.” 

The Post, which has supported the Repub- 
lican candidate in the past two presidential 
elections, also said that former Democratic 
National Chairman James Farley “should 
know better about the proper role of the 
opposition in a democracy.” 

After Stevenson had criticized the admin- 
istration’s presummit activities Farley in 
turn criticized Stevenson for making the 
matter a political issue. 

Stevenson had said the administration 
gave Khrushchev a crowbar with which to 
wreck the summit meeting through the U-2 
plane incident. 

The Post said in an editorial headed “Come 
Off It, Mr. Farley,” that Stevenson “neither 
implied that the administration deliberately 
helped wreck the summit, nor did he hint 
that Americans were anything but united 
behind the President in his humilitating 
trials.” 

“But Stevenson did say that GOP tactics 
were very inept before the summit, which is 
true, and he did say that this is a proper 
subject for the political campaign, which is 
also true,” the Post said. 
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Mr. President, the Denver Post is a 
Republican independent newspaper. The 
Denver Post twice gave its wholehearted 
support to President Eisenhower. It ex- 
tolled his virtues day in and day out. 
But the editors also have courage. They 
have had the courage to point out the 
President’s weaknesses time after time, 
whether they dealt with western recla- 
mation, water pollution, or the depressed 
area problems which affect the State of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLarRK] so vitally. 

The Denver Post has provided out- 
standing leadership in the Western 
States against the manner in which this 
administration has run the Federal 
Power Commission. The Denver Post 
has charged the FPC with failure to 
protect the public interest. 

This newspaper then is one of the out- 
standing independent Republican news- 
papers in the Nation, standing most of 
the time, in my opinion, in the public 
interest. The reason I cannot give it a 
100-percent rating is that it did not sup- 
port me all the time. But it is a very 
fine newspaper, even though it did not 
support me in the last election. 

Mr. MORSE. It even opposed me in 
Oregon before the last election. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am not under any 
political obligations to the Denver Post, 
but I am pleased to tell my colleagues in 
the Senate that once again it puts its 
finger right on the issue. The issue is 
not an attack upon President Eisen- 
hower. The issue is not an attack upon 
the President of the United States. The 
issue is crystal clear. The issue is 
whether the American people are en- 
titled to know who is running their Gov- 
ernment. If the President is running 
the Government, then who has sabo- 
taged the cause of peace? We are not 
concerned especially with Khrushchev. 
We will take care of Khrushchev in our 
own time, but I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon that we ought to take care 
of Khrushchev and all his cronies in the 
forum of the United Nations and let the 
people of the world participate. 

We do not have to give up our sov- 
ereignty. We have only one short op- 
portunity left. The main point is that I 
am in support of the able Senator from 
Oregon. As I say, we have only one 
short opportunity left before some fool 
launches us into atomic war. I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado very much for his wonder- 
ful contribution to my discussion on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. 

I agree with almost everything he said. 
I certainly agree with his thesis. I am 
not at all surprised to find that there is 
opposition to Stevenson by the Republi- 
cans and the Farleys. We have opposi- 
tion to Stevenson within our own party, 
as well as opposition by the Republicans. 

There are those who are very anxious 
to see that he be not nominated at the 
Democratic convention. They recognize 
that, if nominated, unquestionably he 
will come out the victor. They have the 
right to oppose any nominee they wish 
to oppose. I am not at all surprised by 
Mr. Farley’s criticism of Mr. Stevenson, 
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because I am well satisfied as to where 
he stands in the fight within our party so 
far as the Democratic nomination is con- 
cerned. 

The second thing I wish to say is that 
I reserve only one dissent from the obser- 
vations the Senator from Colorado has 
made, and that was with respect to the 
course of action we followed with rela- 
tion to the Middle East doctrine. In my 
judgment we did not make use of the 
United Nations procedure, as we should 
have. I made pleas at the time that we 
ought to take to the United Nations cer- 
tain proposals for commitments from 
countries of the Middle East prior to ex- 
ercising our right—and we have the 
right—to enter into agreements with 
those countries. 

I felt at the time that we would have 
greatly strengthened the cause of peace 
if we had required or sought to require 
an agreement through the United Na- 
tions with respect to certain conditions 
before the fact, before we made the 
agreement under the doctrine. 

But other than that the Senator from 
Colorado has expressed the thesis of the 
Senator from Oregon. Our difference is 
that I would have made greater use of the 
United Nations in that instance than we 
did. I am grateful indeed to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for strengthening my 
record this afternoon as history will read 
it on the subject which I rose to discuss. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I ought to say, to 
keep the record clear, that Jim Farley 
is my friend. We must remember that 
there are some political differences in 
the State of New York. For example, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former 
Senator Herbert Lehman _— support 
Stevenson. In 1956 Jim Farley was a 
strong Stevenson supporter. Now he 
may have another candidate. However, 
that is no reason for him to speak as 
harshly as he has about Adlai Steven- 
son. My able friend from Oregon, who 
is on the floor today, if he does not 
read it tonight, will probably read to- 
morrow morning, that another friend of 
mine, former President Harry Truman, 
is on the news wires today. He wrote 
an article for Look magazine, on Adlai 
Stevenson. This current article has 
nothing to do with the statement on the 
summit by Stevenson. However, he is 
not speaking in any commendatory 
terms about Adlai Stevenson. It is obvi- 
ous that he has a candidate too. He has 
a right to have one. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that people must look at these 
statements—— 

Mr. MORSE. 
week. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. The Senator 
from Oregon had a very good candidate. 
Many times good horses do not run 
strong for a short stretch. The junior 
Senator from Colorado has been that 
type of candidate. I have to have a 
longwinded campaign, sometimes last- 
ing 6 or 8 years before I am successful. 
Some runners are not sprinters. I wish 
to say to the Senator from Oregon in 
conclusion, if I may, with respect to 
these statements, that I am absolutely 


I had one until last 
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convinced that Stevenson has a deep- 
seated feeling that this issue affects the 
survival of this Nation, and that he feels 
that we must raise this issue with the 
people of the Nation. I am confident 
that Stevenson did not raise this issue 
as a partisan political issue, but because 
he believes we must discuss these 
matters. 

For more than 2 years the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado has been trying to 
stir up interest in Stevenson as a candi- 
date. I do not know Governor Steven- 


son well. He is more an acquaintance 
of mine. I have met him only a few 
times. However, I look upon him as 


a great political and philosophical 
leader. He represents a new era in 
politics. I believe that is also true of 
JOHN KENNEDY. I think it is true of 
the new group that is emerging in the 
Democratic Party. I think it is true 
of other candidates. It is true of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 
And that is nothing new about him. 
He has been ahead of the field for years. 
That is true of Senator SyMINGTON and 
Senator JoHNSON. I look about the 
Chamber to see if there are any other 
candidates. [Laughter.] 

We are moving into a new era. My 
friend the able Senator from Montana 
has advocated—and I supported his 
resolution in 1957, when only a few of 
us stood here with him on the floor of 
the Senate—some supervision over the 
Central Intelligence Agency. I do not 
like the idea of voting money for an 
Agency and not knowing a little about 
what it is going to be used for. Only 
a selected few Members of the body know 
what CIA is doing. I do not like that. 
I represent a million and a half people, 
and I am entitled to be able to go home 
and say to the people a little something 
about what the CIA is doing. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me correct the Sen- 
ator’s statement on that point. There 


is not any select group in the Senate 


that knows what CIA is doing. I am 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. There are many things I 
cannot find out about what they are 
doing. They use the top secret label 
against us, too. 

Mr. CARROLL. I can understand 
that some things ought to be kept secret. 
But we ought to have general knowledge 
about the guidelines and about the con- 
trols and about who gives orders and who 
makes reports. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
this comment at this point. I do not 
think anything should be kept top secret 
without a check, under our system of 
government. It cannot be spread out 
worldwide, but at the same time I do not 
believe in vesting any branch of our 
Government with police-state power and 
top secret power. where there can be no 
check upon its administration. 

That is a step in the direction of police- 
state powers. I have always opposed it. 


I happen to think that the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people can be trusted 
with the type of top secrets that any 
President or any head of the CIA can be 
trusted with. Most of the people who do 
have access to top secrets have never 
been elected to political office in their 
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lives. SoI do not buy the argument that 
we should not have a check on the Presi- 
dent of the United States in respect to 
this matter of top secrets. 

We can have a check on it without 
having it known throughout the coun- 
try and known throughout the world. I 
am not going to give any man, even the 
President of the United States, un- 
checked power, because that is what 
brings about tyranny in times of crisis. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, of 
course I agree with that. The Consti- 
tution provides for that. I wish to make 
this personal reference. I had per- 
sonal knowledge at one time that Presi- 
dent Truman, when he was President, 
would get every morning at 9 o’clock 
a report from his intelligence liaison, so 
that he might know what was going on. 
He got those reports every morning. I 
assume that this is being done with 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us hope so. 

Mr. CARROLL. There may be some 
things withheld from him. I reiterate 
this because I think it is very important. 
I think that all Americans are entitled 
to know, of course, who gave the order 
for the May Day flight. Why was it done 
on May Day? What was its purpose? 
Was it done stupidly, blindly; was it 
merely a colossal blunder, or was it some 
force working even against Eisenhower 
and against the administration, to blow 
up this conference? I think we are en- 
titled to know what the facts are. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say to 
the acting majority leader that I am 
about to yield the floor. Would he like 
to have me suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor. 





YI YOUNG AN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1289, S. 2681. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2681) for the relief of Yi Young An. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
in line 8, after the word “said’’, to strike 
out “Yin” and insert “Yi’’, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Yi Young An, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Staff Sergeant and Mrs. John L. 
Brown, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the said 
Yi Young An shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the pertinent 
parts of the report as they relate to the 
desirability of this measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (Rept. No. 1252) was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to grant to the minor child adopted by 
citizens of the United States the status of 
a nonquota immigrant which is the status 
normally enjoyed by alien minor children 
of U.S. citizens. The bill has been amended 
to correct the spelling of the beneficiary’s 
name. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 19-year- 
old native of Korea, presently residing there, 
who was adopted in Korea on February 22, 
1960 by citizens of the United States. He 
receives his full support from them. His 
adoptive father has served continuously with 
the Air Force since 1943 as a chaplain. Af- 
ter attaining the rank of lieutenent colonel 
he was retired under a reduction-in-forces 
program, and thereafter enlisted and is pres- 
enly serving a tour of duty in Korea which 
terminates in June 1960, After retirement 
in 1963 he plans to resume his ministry in 
the Southwest Texas Conference of the 
Methodist Church. The adoptive parents of 
the beneficiary were married in 1938 and 
have a 13-year-old daughter. Information is 
to the effect that they are financially able 
to care for him. 

A letter, with attached memorandum, 
dated December 16, 1959, to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary from 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization with reference to the bill reads 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1959. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR: In response to your re- 
quest for a report relative to the bill (S. 
2681) for the relief of Yi Young An, there 
is attached a memorandum of information 
concerning the beneficiary. This memo- 
randum has been prepared from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service files re- 
lating to the beneficiary by the Houston, 
Tex., office of this Service, which has custody 
of those files. 

The bill would confer nonquota status 
upon the 19-year-old alien to be adopted 
by U.S. citizens. It also would provide that 
the natural parents of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. It 
is noted that there is a difference in the 
spelling of the beneficiary’s name in lines 
5 and 8 of the private bill. According to 
the records of this Service the correct spell- 
ing is Yi Young An. 

As a quota immigrant the beneficiary 
would be chargeable to the quota for Korea. 

Sincerely, 
J. M, Swine, 
Commissioner. 
MEMORANDUM OF INFORMATION FROM IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE FILES 
RE Yr YounG AN, BENEFICIARY OF S. 2681 


Information concerning this case was ob- 
tained from Mr. and Mrs. John L. Brown, 
foster parents of the beneficiary. 

Yi Young An, a native of Korea, was born 
on July 18, 1940. He has never been in the 
United States. He presently resides in Ko- 
rea with Mr. Brown and is fully supported 
by him. The foster parents intend to adopt 
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the beneficiary under the laws of the State 
of Texas when he arrives in the United 
States. The beneficiary is the son of Yi 
Man Sok and his wife, Pak Pun Sik, both 
residents of Korea. They have agreed to 
his adoption. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Brown are US. 
citizens by virtue of birth in Athens, Tex., 
on Otcober 30, 1912, and Calcasieu Parish, 
La., on February 28, 1910, respectively. 
They maintain their principal residence in 
Nome, Tex. Mr. and Mrs. Brown were mar- 
ried in Georgetown, Tex., on August 6, 1938, 
and have testified that this is their only mar- 
riage. They have a 13-year-old daughter, 
Doris Kay Brown. Mr. Brown has served 
continuously in the U.S. Air Force since 
March 3, 1943, and he plans to make »the 
Armed Forces his career. His present rating 
is staff sergeant, and his annual income is 
$4,200. Mrs. Brown is employed as a teacher 
in the public-school system at Nome, Tex., 
with an annual income of $4,250. Their 
joint assets consist of $14,200 in U.S. savings 
bonds, insurance with a face value of $17,000 
a checking account of $6,000, and other real 
and personal property valued at $5,000. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, the author of 
the bill, has submitted the following infor- 
mation in connection with the case: 

21sT FINANCE DISBURSING SECTION, 
APO 381, San Francisco, Calif, 
August 22, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senator from the State of Tezas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE DeEaR Sik: I am writing to in- 
quire whether it would be possible for you 
to give me assistance in securing a special 
bill for the admission to the United States 
of a Korean national whom I plan to adopt 
in order that I might give him an education 
and other opportunities for development 
which I feel that I am in position to offer. 
For your preliminary consideration, I sub- 
mit the following information: 

I am 48 years of age, married (22 years), 
wife 49 years old. Both are in excellent 
health. We have one child 13 years old. 
Unfortunately after the birth of our daugh- 
ter, we found that we could have no other 
children. I am a Methodist minister, of the 
Southwest Texas Conference; I served as a 
chaplain in the Air Force from March 1943 
to February 1958, at which time I became a 
victim of the reduction-in-forces program. 
I still hold my Reserve commission in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel. After the 
reduction-in-forces, I enlisted in the Air 
Force in order to qualify for retirement. 
Upon retirement (1963) I will again resume 
my place in the conference as a pastor or 
missionary. I feel that I am financially able 
to undertake this project (if one can call an 
act of love for another a project) without 
any strain on either my financial or physical 
well-being. 

The young man, whom I plan to adopt (or 
sponsor), is 18 years old. He has lived 
with or worked for Americans since the age 
of 10. He is the third son in the Korean 
family. Although both his parents are liv- 
ing, they are agreeable to both the adoption 
and his emigration from Korea. This boy 
has worked for me during my tour in Korea, 
and from observation—and closely at that— 
I can honestly say that I have never met a 
young man with a higher character quality 
than this lad. In spite of the many tempta- 
tions which have presented themselves to 
him while in his status as houseboy to the 
GI’s, he has never adopted the profanity or 
loose moral habits so common to many of 
the other “boys” who find it profitable to 
cater to the wishes of the man they work 
for. His habits and character bespeak the 
excellent family background from which he 
comes. Both his mother and father are 
practicing Christians—Methodists. His older 
brother, who is now in the Republic of 
Korea Air Force, hopes to become a Methodist 
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minister, if the opportunity could be found 
to further his education in that direction— 
which assistance I may be able to sécure 
through the help of some local church which 
may sponsor his training. As for my boy, I 
plan to place him first in a special school or 
private tutor to prepare him for entrance 
into Lon Morris Junior College, Jackson- 
ville, Tex., and then to Southern Methodist 
University. Because of the extreme poverty 
of the family all the sons, except the 
youngest, have had to stop school at the end 
of the free-school period, which roughly is 
equivalent to our grammar school. I have 
checked his school record and find that he 
stood sixth in the class of almost a hundred 
children. He has a ready and eager mind, 
and I feel that he will have no difficulty in 
pursuing his studies. 

I shall appreciate you advising me of the 
proper steps I should take in this matter. I 
am due to return to the United States in 
March of 1960, and I should like very much 
to be able to take the boy with me as I go. 
If I have to await the normal quota for 
Korean immigration the time would be a 
minimum of 5 to 6 years, since he does not 
qualify for a student visa or passport. By 
that time he would be too old to undertake 
the training contemplated for him. 

With best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. Brown, 
Staff Sergeant, USAF, AF18553644. 

P.S.—Sir, I failed to mention that my 

home address is Nome, Tex. 


21st FINANCE DISBURSING SECTION, 
APO 301, San Francisco, Cali;., 
February 6, 1960. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senator from the State of Texas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing 
in reference to a bill for the relief of Yi Yong 
An, S. 2681, 86th Congress, ist session, which 
you so kindly introduced in my behalf and 
that of my adopted son. I wish to report 
that I have been informed that the adop- 
tion has been approved by the district court 
of Seoul, Korea, and that as soon as the mat- 
ter has been recorded in the Myon Office 
(similar to the county court in the States), 
I shall receive the certificate of adoption. 

I am most happy with the progress of 
events. I have extended my tour of duty 
in Korea in order to secure concurrent travel 
with the boy upon my return to the States. 
I am now due to return on or about June 1, 
1960. However I read an article in the 
January issue of the Coronet magazine which 
has filled me with some uncertainties and 
anxieties. The article is entitled “When 
Uncle Sam Gets Sentimental,” by Al Toffler. 
One particular paragraph in the article ap- 
peared to be significant as far as this case 
is concerned: 

“Not every private bill is passed. In fact, 
the majority are shelved. Only the most 
meritorious are acted upon. For they re- 
quire passage by both Houses of Congress 
and signature by the President.” 

Since so many of my plans and hopes hang 
on the outcome of this particular piece of 
legislation, as far as school for the boy 
and other plans for his welfare are con- 
cerned, I wonder if you could give me any 
idea of its status in the committee and if 
any additional information is needed. I 
have heard nothing since supplying the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service at 
Houston, Tex., with all the information they 
requested. I realize that I may be acting 
like a new father, but if you’ve never had a 
son in the family and had just acquired one, 
I think you could understand my concern. 

Thank you for your special interest in this 
matter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. Brown, 
Staff Sergeant, USAF, AFP18553644. 
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2ist FuvaNCE DisBURSING SECTION, 
APO 301, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 29, 1960. 
Re S. 2681, a bill for the relief of Yi Yong An. 
SeEnaTE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

HonorasLte Dear Sms: I enclose herewith 
a photographic copy of the certificate of 
adoption of the Kimchon district court, 
Kimchon, Republic of Korea, of Yi (the Ko- 
rean symbol 01 being variously rendered in 
English as Lee, Rhee, or Yi) Yong An, for 
whom Senator YarsorousH, of Texas, has in- 
troduced a bill of relief, S. 2681, September 
11, 1959. 

Is it possible for you to advise me of the 
progress the bill is making. I am due to re- 
turn to the United States about the Ist of 
June and would like very much to have the 
boy accompany me on the journey. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. Brown, 
AF 18553644, Lieutenant Colonel, 
USAF Reserve. 


Sroun District Court, REPUBLIC OF KOREA, 
CERTIFICATION OF ADOPTION 


1. Adopting father: 

(a) Name: John Larkin Brown. 

(b) Domicile: Jefferson County, 
United States of America. 

(c) Date of birth: October 30, 1912. 

(ad) Occupation: US. Air Force. 

(e) Nationality: American. 

2. Adopting mother: 

(a) Name: Doris Bean Brown. 

(b) Domicile: Jefferson County, 
United States of America. 

(c) Date of birth: February 28, 1910. 

(d) Occupation: Housewife. 

(e) Nationality: American. 

3. Adopted child: 

(a) Name: Yong An Lee. 

(b) Domicile: 499 Kaikwang-Dong, Ken- 
yung-Myun, Keumneung-Kun, Kyungsang- 
Bukdo, Korea. 

(c) Date of birth: April 28, 1943. 

(d) Occupation: None. 

(e) Nationality: Korean. 

I hereby certify that in the matter of the 
adoption of the above-named child adopted 
by the above-named adopting father and 
mother, concerned laws of the Republic of 
Korea have been complied with and that said 
adoption is legal and valid as of 

Date 22d day of February 1960. 


Tex., 


Tex., 








Judge, District Court of Kimchon, Re- 
public of Korea. 

The committee, after consideration of all 
the facts in the case, is of the opinion that 
the bill (S. 2681), as amended, should be 
enacted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1370, H.R. 9818. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The L&GIstaTiIve CierK. A bill (H.R. 
9818) to provide for the conveyance of 
eertain real property of the United 
States to the State of Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend very highly the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLitanp]} upon the 
wonderful cooperation he extends to me 
in respect of the long-established, 1946 
Morse formula principle in connection 
with the disposal of Federal property. 

The bill under consideration provides 
that the fair market value, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall be paid for the property. This is 
completely in conformity with the Morse 
formula. I am delighted with and ap- 
preciative of the action of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind comment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. So that the REecorp 
may show, briefly, what is involved, there 
was a tract much larger than the 500 
acres to which the bill relates. 

An old resettlement project was con- 
veyed, or allowed to be conveyed, from 
the Federal Government to the State 
for an average price of some $54 an acre, 
provided it be used for forestry purposes. 
It now appears that the State needs 
500 acres of this larger tract for the 
building of a new penitentiary. 

The bill provides, as the Senator from 
Oregon has already stated, that the 
State of Florida must pay, if it secures 
this land, the market value of such land 
as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I know of no possible objection 
to such a provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 





MEDICAL INSURANCE FOR RETIRED 
OLDER PERSONS 


Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, May 19, I discussed in the Senate 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], S. 3503, to 
provide medical insurance for retired 
older persons. I placed in the Recorp 
an analysis of the McNamara bill, but 
now I find that this memorandum was 
an earlier draft, later revised to provide 
for 2 days of skilled nursing care for each 
day of unused hospital care, instead of 
1%; and 2% days of home health serv- 
ices for each day of unused hospital care 
instead of 2 days. Cost estimates also 
were revised to include these changes. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp the revised analysis of the 
McNamara retired persons medical in- 
surance bill. 

There being no objection, the revised 
analysis was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR Pat MCNAMARA, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING 

ANALYSIS: RETIRED PERSONS MEDICAL INSURANCE 

ACT 

Major provisions: 

1. Cover under a system of prepaid health 
insurance all retired aged (men over 65 and 
women over 62 who are not employed). 

2. Provide for 90 days of hospital care per 
year, or 
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3. One hundred and eighty days of care in 
a skilled nursing home, or 

4. Two hundred and forty days of care at 
home in a supervised home health program. 

5. Provide diagnostic outpatient services 
for such items as laboratory tests and X-rays. 

6. Pay for a portion of the cost of very ex- 
pensive drugs. 

7. Provide for research and demonstration 
programs to improve quality and efficiency 
of health care. 

Relevant data bearing on the above provi- 
sions follow: 

1. We estimate that this bill will cover 14.8 
million men and women as follows: 11.3 mil- 
lion OASI beneficiaries; 1.7 million who are 
receiving old age assistance and no OASI; 
18 million other retired aged—men over 
65 and women over 62. 

The act would exclude from its coverage 
all men and women and their spouses who 
are working full time. In the ordinary case, 
these men and women will be covered by a 
group health insurance policy. The bill is 
thus limited to the retired aged. 

2. Estimates of cost for the above provi- 
sions: Total cost, computed as conservatively 
as possible, is estimated at $1,578 million or 
$106 per capita (that is, per retired person) : 
11.3 million OASI beneficiaries would be 
financed by a one-quarter percent increase 
in the social security tax on the employee 
and employer; 1.7 million old age assistance 
recipients would cost $180 million to come 
from general revenue fund; 1.8 million other 
persons would cost $190 million, to come 
from the general revenue fund. 

3. Hospitalization: 

This bill provides for 90 days’ hospitaliza- 
tion for the aged but aims at reducing ex- 
cessive use of hospitals through the follow- 
ing features: 

Provision is made for diagnostic services 
as a preventive program. 

An incentive is provided to use nursing 
homes and home health services instead of 
hospitals when not needed. 

4. Skilled nursing home care: 

For each day of unused hospital care, the 
bill provides 2 days of care in a skilled nurs- 
ing home following a physician’s certifi- 
cation. 

Total days authorized, 180. 

5. Home health services: 

For each day of unused hospital care, the 
bill provides 224 days of home health serv- 
ices by a community-sponsored agency. 

Total days authorized, 240. 

6. Outpatient diagnostic services: 

The bill provides for preventive services 
through early diagnosis of incipient illness 
by means of X-ray and other laboratory 
tests. 

7. Very expensive drugs. 

A portion of the cost of very expensive 
drugs prescribed by a physician using generic 
names is included in the insurance program. 
The amount and kind of coverage is to be 
determined by the Secretary after a year’s 
study. 

8. Effective date: 

The bill would provide for phasing the ef- 
fective dates of the various benefits so as to 
provide an opportunity to build up the 
financing fund, conduct adequate planning 
and develop the necessary facilities: 

Hospitalization effective July 1, 1961, and 
not later than January 1, 1962. 

Nursing homes, January 1, 1963, and not 
later than July 1, 1963. 

Home health services, January 1, 1962, and 
not later than July 1, 1962. 

Diagnostic outpatient services, July 1, 1961, 
and not later than January 1, 1962. 

Very expensive medicines, July 1, 1962, and 
not later than January 1, 1963. 

The Secretary of HEW would be author- 
ized to designate the dates within these 
periods when the act would be effective. 

9. Summary of costs: 

The one-fourth percent increase on the 
OASDI tax on employer and employee and 
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three-eighths percent on the self-employed 
would be sufficient to finance the medical 
benefits for the retired OASI beneficiaries. 

Three hundred and seventy million dollars 
from the general fund would finance the 
medical benefits for those not eligible for 
OASI benefits. 

Partially offsetting this $370 million appro- 
priation are current Federal expenditures for: 

Medical care under old-age assistance, $153 
million. 

Medical care for other groups who would 
be covered, $85 million. 

Thus, it is estimated that net additional 
costs to the Federal Government would be 
approximately $132 million. 

10. Research and demonstration: 

The bill would direct the Secretary of HEW 
to conduct research on the health care of 
older persons and on improvements in the 
quality and efficiency of health services. 

The Secretary is also authorized to con- 
duct appropriate demonstration programs 
on how to meet the health needs of older 
persons as effectively and efficiently as pos- 
sible in their communities. 

11. Other important provisions: 

Persons receiving social security benefits 
or old-age assistance payments are automat- 
ically eligible for benefits. Other individ- 
uals who have not earned in the preceding 
month more than the amount set in the 
retirement test under OASI will be covered. 

The Secretary is to publish annually a list- 
ing of hospitals, nursing homes, and home 
health agencies which are included for pay- 
ments under the act. It is expected that 
for hospitals, the Secretary may use the AHA 
accrediting service; and that for nursing 
homes, only those will be included which 
meet adequate standards for care and re- 
habilitation. 

State health agencies can be given au- 
thority to inspect whether standards are 
being met and whether professional services 
are adequate. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of HEW 
to administer the act with a national health 
service advisory council. 

The Secretary may use the services of 
private nonprofit organizations in admin- 
istering the program. 

Railroad retirement and Federal employee 
pensioners could come under the program at 
any time such legislation is enacted. 





MANDATORY IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
learned only a few days ago of a very 
disturbing development in my State of 
Kansas concerning one of our most im- 
portant industries—petroleum produc- 
tion. I refer to the price reduction of 20 
cents a barrel instituted on Monday of 
this last week covering more than 15,000 
barrels daily of oil produced in Kansas. 
This action, coming as it does on top 
of several other price reductions over the 
past few months, points up the serious 
need to take a second look at some of 
the factors which are causing this con- 
tinual deterioration in the petroleum 
industry in my State of Kansas as well 
as in the Nation as a whole. These price 
reductions are already having a serious 
impact on the ability of petroleum pro- 
ducers to continue to find and develop 
the necessary reserves that are abso- 
lutely essential to us for national se- 
curity. 

In my State of Kansas, crude oil pro- 
duction averaged about 310,000 barrels 
daily during the first 4 months of ‘this 
year, compared witk 337,000 the same 
Period last year, a drop of 27,000 barrels 
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daily, or 8 percent. In May, the Kansas 
production allowable is cut another 
25,000 barrels per day and actual pro- 
duction during the first week in May was 
down almost 50,000 barrels per day or 
15 percent from the same week last year. 
As things now stand, no improvement in 
this situation is now in sight. 

The combination of depressed prices 
and reduced markets for Kansas crude 
has caused severe curtailment of ex- 
ploratory and development activity. Ex- 
ploratory crews active during the first 
quarter of 1960 are down 15 percent from 
a@ year ago level. The average number 
of rotary rigs active this year is down 
18 percent and the total number of wells 
drilled to date is down 24 percent. 

I understand that for the Nation, dur- 
ing the first 4 months of this year, there 
have been more than 22 specific price 
cuts ranging from 4 cents to 20 cents per 
barrel. Product prices of the four prin- 
cipal products have dropped 23 cents 
per barrel in the past year. These 
various factors spell out only one thing— 
the petroleum producing industry is in 
a serious condition which if not rem- 
edied could become chaotic. 

Mr. President, this situation in light 
of recent worldwide developments only 
serves to point up the urgent need for 
our Government to take a real cold hard 
look at the situation to determine if its 
policies on petroleum imports are ade- 
quate to assure this Nation of a strong 
and healthy domestic petroleum pro- 
ducing industry. 

Mr. President, I would be the first to 
emphasize that there are many causes 
other than oil imports which are con- 
tributing to the sad state of affairs we 
now find in our domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. We must recognize that the 
inroads being made into crude oil mar- 
kets by natural gas liquids, natural gas, 
which is priced at the wellhead at arti- 
ficially low prices due to Federal regu- 
lation, and many other factors are 
serving to depress domestic crude oil 
production as well as crude oil prices. 
However, on analysis, it can be seen that 
the biggest adverse factor in the picture 
is that of petroleum imports. Just be- 
cause there are other adverse factors, 
it does not mean that we can ignore the 
biggest one—imports. 

As is quite well known, a little over a 
year ago, President Eisenhower insti- 
tuted what is commonly known as the 
mandatory oil import program. This 
action was taken in line with policies 
laid down by Congress in which we de- 
clared that the President shall act to 
curb imports of a commodity whenever 
they are found to be a threat to na- 
tional security. 

Following the institution of this firm 
governmental program, the people in my 
State took heart and set about increas- 
ing their search for and development of 
new oil reserves in line with the an- 
nounced goal behind the program. How- 
ever, this was a short-lived situation. It 
was not long before evidence began to 
develop that although the mandatory 
import program had stemmed the tide 
somewhat the actual level of imports was 
too high. The latest statistics show that 
even with the mandatory import pro- 
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gram, imports are now running at a rate 
higher than at any time in our history. 
Back in 1954, the Cabinet Committee on 
Fuels established by the President de- 
clared that imports in excess of the 1954 
ratio would be a threat to national de- 
fense. At that time, the ratio of imports 
to domestic crude production was 16.6 
percent. Today, total imports are run- 
ning at a ratio of 25.4 percent, the high- 
est ever. It must be noted that these 
totals include residual fuel oil which we 
do not produce in sufficient quantities in 
this country to meet our needs. How- 
ever, excluding residual fuel oil, the facts 
show that the other oil imports are run- 
ning far in excess of the total which the 
Cabinet Committee in 1954 declared 
must not be exceeded if our national se- 
curity position is to be preserved. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned earlier, 
imports are only one factor but a big 
factor. I, therefore, urgently call upon 
the President and the responsible offi- 
cials in Government concerned with oil 
import policies to immediately take a 
cold, hard look at this situation and see 
if the goals they laid down when import 
controls were established are being met. 
This situation calls for immediate action 
as I understand the administrator of the 
program is now in the process of estab- 
lishing the allowable imports for the sec- 
ond half of 1960. Once these are estab- 
lished, it would be very difficult to 
change them. Therefore, I urgently sug- 
gest that a reevaluation be made right 
now of the total level of imports to the 
end that sufficient reductions can be 
made to assure that our national secu- 
rity goals will be met. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1467, House bill 12117, so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
12117) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am very glad to 
yield to the acting majority leader. 


President, 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
O’CLOCK A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a request which 
may, in the end, turn out to be tentative. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn 
to meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON VETO 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 2 o’clock 
tomorrow, a yea-and-nay vote be taken 
on the proposal to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the depressed areas bill, 
with the time to be divided equally be- 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, by 
that statement, I assume the acting ma- 
jority leader means the time is to be 
controlled by the leadership. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; by the ma- 
jority leader and by the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
= unanimous-consent request is agreed 





ORDER FOR LIMITATION OF MORN- 
ING HOUR TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader if it is contemplated that there 
be a morning hour tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I presume there 
will be a morning hour, which I hope 
will not take up too much time; but, in 
order to overcome that particular aspect 
of the problem, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a morning hour tomorrow, 
and that the morning hour be concluded 
by 11 o’clock a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent agreements 
subsequently reduced to writing, are as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENTS 

Ordered, That when the Senate concludes 
its business today it adjourn until 10 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow (Tuesday, May 24, 1960); that 
morning business be in order, and that at 
11 o’clock a.m. the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the question of overriding 
the veto of the President of S. 722, the Area 
Development Act; that at the hour of 2 
o'clock p.m., the Senate proceed to vote by 
yeas and nays on said question, and that 
the intervening time be equally divided be- 
tween the proponents and the opponents, 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
leader and the minority leader. (May 23, 
1960.) 
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RESEARCH ON CONVERSION OF 
SALINE WATER TO FRESH WATER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise to 
announce my cosponsorship of the bill 
(S. 3557) introduced by the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. JoHNSON of Texas], 
together with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and others, to 
provide for accelerated research and de- 
velopment of practical means for con- 
verting saline water to fresh water suit- 
able for consumptive use. 

The bill removes present restrictions 
of time and money on the desalinization 
program, and provides loans to com- 
munities to build developmental con- 
version plants. 

While desalinization of seawater is not 
expected to provide a direct supply for 
interior States like mine, at least, not 
very soon, we in Utah have a real in- 
terest in seeing our sister States, and 
California in particular, develop ade- 
quate water supplies from seawater. 

Today, Utah and southern California 
both look to the same source—the Colo- 
rado River—for much of the water to 
support a rapid growth of population 
and industry. California has just re- 
ceived a blow in the recommendation of 
a special master of the U.S. Supreme 
Court for division of the water of the 
lower Colorado. 

We in Utah have long been at odds 
with California over the division of the 
Colorado waters between the lower and 
the upper basin States. The real solu- 
tion to the problem, however, is for us 
to work together to develop an alterna- 
tive means of providing California with 
the water she needs. This would then 
relieve pressure to claim for California 
a larger portion of the Colorado stream- 
flow. The upper basin States would be 
safe in their use of the water. 

Since all of the Nation’s present sup- 
plies of water that are inexpensive and 
readily accessible are already in use, we 
look to a means of making available the 
enormous resources of the sea. 

The Office of Saline Water has done 
a creditable job with the funds and per- 
sonnel it has. Three experimental plants 
will soon be under construction, and 
plans are going forward for the estab- 
lishment of the two more that have been 
authorized by Congress. 

I agree with the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHnson], however, that, despite 
real efforts, we are losing this water race. 
Our progress on desalinization is too 
slow, and present storage and conserva- 
tion efforts are not keeping pace with in- 
creased water demand. 

Our society has reached the place 
where the necessities and uses of water 
are so tremendous that they stagger the 
imagination. It has taken us 352 years 
to build up our population of 180 million 
Americans. Yet the Census Bureau as- 
sures that the number will double in the 
next 40 years. 

This means that the Nation as a whole 
will require 24 times as much municipal 
water in 1980 as was used 5 years ago. 
And the statistics on the coming water 
needs of agriculture, manufacturing, 
metal fabricating, and the new synthet- 
ics industries, which have been previously 
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cited in the Senate and with which the 
Members are familiar, tell the same 
story. 

Mr. President, there is another aspect 
to America’s water problem that has 
particular significance in view of the 
tragic international developments of the 
past week. 

As the Senate is aware, I had the 
opportunity of visiting Soviet Russia last 
fall as head of a subcommittee represent- 
ing the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. Our task was to study com- 
parative water and power resource de- 
velopment. One of the points made by 
the subcommittee report is this—that 
the Soviet Union possesses the largest 
water resources in the world. Russia 
has about 10 percent of our earth’s sup- 
ply of fresh water, compared to our 3 
percent. 

It is true that a portion of the water 
in Siberia is difficult to develop because 
it flows northward into the icebound 
Arctic Ocean, it is true that much of 
Russia’s water is great distances from 
the centers of population; but this still 
leaves Russia with vastly greater water 
resources than we enjoy. 

And, Mr. President, it must be said 
that the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion has failed to recognize the vital 
character of our water problem, and has 
refused to follow policies calculated to 
develop supplies fast enough to keep up 
with demand. In some cases, our at- 
tempts to solve the problem have been 
ridiculed. 

I refer to the vote of Congress to over- 
ride the President’s veto of the public 
works appropriation bill last session, 
which Press Secretary James Hagerty 
was allowed to call the “lure of the pork 
barrel.” Yet these projects were for 
flood control—to prevent wasting of 
water; or for small water projects—to 
use water supplies more efficiently. 

And the “no new starts” policy has 
unreasonably slowed the development of 
water storage and development projects. 
Incidentally, this policy was quietly 
dropped for this election year. 

The President even vetoed the bill to 
use adequate amounts of Federal funds 
to assist and encourage States and 
localities to control water pollution. 
Yet the fact is that we are losing this 
race also—we are contaminating our 
water at a faster rate every year. 

The leadership in providing adequate 
water supplies has therefore had to 
come from Congress. And this leader- 
ship is welcomed by the States and 
municipalities which are daily struggling 
with this problem. 

One forward-looking step taken by 
the Senate is the appointment of the 
Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, which is making a study of 
the Nation’s future water needs and sup- 
plies. We have held public hearings in 
all sections of the country, and are is- 
suing a series of comprehensive reports 
covering all phases of our water prob- 
lems. Our report will be made to the 
Senate next year. 

In the meantime, I am pleased to sup- 
port this move to step up all phases of 
our saline water program. This bill 
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provides for improved research, for 
process development in both pilot and 
full-scale plants, and for establishment 
of a needed central testing laboratory. 
Economic studies will be undertaken to 
provide communities with the cost 
figures they need to make intelligent 
decisions on the possibility of using de- 
salinization for municipal water sup- 

ly. 
: In addition, the bill provides for loans 
to communities to aid plant construc- 
tion. Many communities could now 
provide their water supplies more 
cheaply through commercial desaliniza- 
tion. They hesitate to do so because of 
uncertainty, the expense involved, and 
the general lack of knowledge in this 
field. 

In many places in this Nation, we al- 
ready have a water shortage. The 
Geological Survey tells us that there 
were 1,000 communities in 47 States that 
had to restrict water use in 1957. The 
Department of Commerce estimates that 
the cities and towns of America must in- 
vest $80 billion in the next 20 years to 
keep abreast of their requirements for 
municipal and industrial water. A 
reasonable expenditure now to provide 
the research and development to make 
our greatest potential source of water— 
the sea—available for human use is one 
of the wisest investments we can make 
in the future of America. 





AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12117) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that H.R. 12117, 
the annual appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been made 
the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, that 
the bill as thus amended be considered 
as original test for the purpose of amend- 
ment, and that no point of order be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 3, line 7, after the word “sta- 
tions”, to strike out ‘$67,934,000” and insert 
“$70,247,600”, and in line 10, after ‘(21 
U.S.C. 113a)”, to strike out the comma and 
“or to not to exceed $1,000,000 to remain 
available until expended for the construction 
and alteration of buildings.” 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$52,011,000” and insert “$52,236,- 
000”, and in line 5, after the word “condi- 
tions”, to insert a colon and “Provided, That 
no funds shall be used to formulate or ad- 
minister a brucellosis eradication program 
for fiscal year 1962 that does not require 
minimum matching by any State of at least 
40 per centum.” 
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On page 4, line 14, after the word “em- 
ployed”, to strike out “under contracts and 
cooperative agreements”’. 

At the top of page 6, to insert: 


“CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


“For construction of facilities and acqui- 
sition of the necessary land therefor by 
donation or exchange, $3,700,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
$300,000 of the amount appropriated herein 
shall be available for payment of expenses 
for construction of a headquarters-labora- 
tory building at the National Arboretum, 
which is hereby authorized to be constructed 
under contract authorization in an amount 
not to exceed $1,500,000.” 

On page 6, line 16, after the word “Agricul- 
ture’, to strike out “$31,053,000” and insert 
“$32,053,708,” and in line 19, after the word 
“all”, to strike out “$31,553,000” and insert 
“$32,553,708”. 

On page 7, line 24, after “(7 U.S.C. 347a)y”, 
to strike out “$54,220,000” and insert “‘$56,- 
220,000”; on page 8, line 2, after the word 
“all”, to strike out “$55,715,000” and insert 
“$57,715,000”, and in line 7, after the word 
“year”, to strike out the colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That all of the additional 
funds provided herein shall be used to meet 
expenses at the county level.” 

On page 8, line 12, after the word 
“employees”, to strike out ‘$5,875,000” and 
insert “$5,961,000”. 

On page 8, line 22, after the word 
“possessions”, to strike out “$2,255,000” and 
insert “$2,275,000”. 

On page 17, line 2, after the word 
“estimates”, to strike out “$16,315,000” and 
insert “$16,605,000”. 

On page 17, after line 9, to insert: 

“Marketing services: For services relating 
to agricultural marketing and distribution, 
for carrying out regulatory acts connected 
therewith, and for administration and co- 
ordination of payments to States, $26,579,900, 
including not to exceed $25,000 for employ- 
ment at rates not to exceed $50 per diem, 
except for employment in rate cases at not 
to exceed $100 per diem pursuant to the 
second sentence of section 706(a) of the 
Organic Act of 1944 (5 U.S.C. 574), as 
amended by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), in carrying out sec- 
tion 201(a) to 201(d), inclusive, of title II 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
(7 U.S.C. 1291) and section 203(j) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946.” 

On page 18, line 25, after “(7 U.S.C. 
1766)”, to strike out “$4,447,000” and insert 
“$4,487,000”, and on page 19, at the be- 
ginning of line 7, to strike out “$2,493,000” 
and insert “$2,539,000”. 

On page 19, line 21, after the word 
“expended’’, to insert “of which amounts 
not less than $4,400,000 shall be available 
to purchase currencies which the Treasury 
Department shall determine to be excess to 
normal requirements of the United States: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall not 
be used for the purchase of currencies avail- 
able in the Treasury for the purposes of 
section 104(f) of such Act unless such cur- 
rencies are excess to the normal require- 
ments of the United States”. 

On page 20, line 21, after “(7 U.S.C. 1- 
17a)”, to strike out “$930,000” and insert 
“$941,325”. 

On page 21, line 18, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$310,000,000" and 
insert “$335,000,000”’. 

On page 22, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “$50,000,000” and insert “$60,- 
000,000”. 

On page 25, at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out “$30,500,000” and insert ‘$31,- 
467,650”, and in line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert 
“$1,100,000”, 

On page 27, line 1, after the word “De- 
partment”, to strike out “$1,478,000” and 
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insert “$1,523,000”; in line 8, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “one hundred and fifty- 
one thousand” and insert “two hundred and 
thirty-three thousand and fifty”; in line 
16, after the word “of”, where it occurs the 
second time, to strike out “one hundred and 
sixteen thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five” and insert “fifty-eight thousand two 
hundred”, and at the beginning of line 19, 
to strike out “$90,000” and insert “$45,000”. 
On page 30, line 8, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$44,726,000” and insert 
“$45,726,000”, and on page $2, line 12, after 
the word “provision”, to strike out the semi- 
colon and “Provided further, That none of 
the funds herein appropriated shall be used 
to formulate or administer any program 
which does not provide for maximum use of 
Government-owned facilities for storing sur- 
plus commodities, consistent with the 
economical operation of the Corporation.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
have a brief statement to make regard- 
ing some of the items in the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

As reported to the Senate, the bill 
carries direct appropriations in the 
amount of $4,000,222,683. This bill is 
$135 million under the budget estimates, 
and $62.3 million over the figure as 
passed by the other body. For the regu- 
lar activities of the Department, $1.3 
billion is recommended, which is $11.4 
million under the budget requests. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


An appropriation of $1,226,500,000 is 
carried in the bill to restore capital im- 
pairment. This includes $632 million for 
the balance of losses incurred in fiscal 
1959, and $594,500,000 of the estimated 
losses for fiscal 1960. ‘The difference of 
$98,500,000 between the estimate and the 
amount proposed in the bill will have to 
be restored in some future appropriation 
bill. 

An appropriation of $1,443,634,000 is 
recommended to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the esti- 
mated cost in fiscal 1960 of carrying out 
several authorized programs. 

The principal committee changes 
from the bill as it passed the other body 
are as follows: 

MARKETING SERVICES 


First. The restoration to the bill of 
the “Marketing services” item of $26,- 
579,900. This item was stricken in the 
House on a point of order. 

Mr. President, in this item there is 
included the sum of $10,296,000 for 
poultry inspection, as requested in the 
budget, together with funds requested for 
several marketing service programs. 

The administration has proposed leg- 
islation, which is pending before the 
standing committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, dealing with continuation of 
authority to exempt poultry-food-proc- 
essing food plants from mandatory 
inspection. 

Unless the Congress enacts the pro- 
posed legislation before next July 1, the 
Department will be required, under the 
poultry products inspection law, to pro- 
vide federally supervised inspection to 
further processing plants which the Sec- 
retary is now permitted by law to exempt 
from inspection. In that event, the 
Department will be obliged to submit a 
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supplemental budget request to cover the 
additional cost of inspection in the poul- 
try-food-processing plants. Included in 
that category are a wide variety of mixed 
foods, such as chicken pies, chicken with 
vegetables of one kind and another, and 
canned chicken. 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Second. The other major increase 
recommended by the committee is a 
restoration of $25 million to make the 
mandatory rental payments, and for 
other costs under the conservation 
reserve program. The program authori- 
zation to enter into new contracts has 
expired, but this appropriation item 
will be required for several years for the 
contracts in force. The amount of $335 
million is recommended, the same 
amount as for 1960, which, together with 
balances carried forward of about $20 
million, should provide the funds re- 
quired for fiscal 1961. 


RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 


The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $70,247,600 for the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. This amount 
is $1,265,900 over the budget request and 
is $2,313,600 over the amount provided 
in the other body. 

The bill includes the full increase in 
the budget estimate of $1,502,800 for ac- 
celerating research to avoid pesticide 
residues, and an increase of $1,200,000 for 
utilization research. 

The committee recommends several 
increases outside the budget which, it 
believes, are urgently needed, totaling 
$1.5 million over the House bill. It also 
recommends that $3.7 million be appro- 
priated for the construction of new re- 
search facilities for pesticide residues, 
poultry disease, and management for the 
National Arboretum, and for plans and 
specifications for soil and water research 
facilities. 

The committee recommends a $1 mil- 
lion increase for payments to State ex- 
periment stations. This is the increase 
requested in the budget and it was de- 
nied by the other body. 

For payments to the States for coop- 
erative extension work, an increase of $4 
million over fiscal 1960 is recommended. 
This is $1,135,000 over the budget 
request. 

A provision in the other body re- 
stricting the use of increased funds to 
the county offices has been stricken 
from the bill. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


The committee concurs in the action 
taken in the other body to restore to $250 
million the advance authorization for the 
1961 ACP program. This is the third 
successive year that the President’s 
budget has requested a reduction of 
either $125 or $150 million in the advance 
authorization for the ACP program. 

For programs administered by the Soil 
Conservation Service, the committee rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $143,- 
132,000, which is $7.5 million over the 
estimates and almost $10 million over 
fiscal 1960. 

SCHOOL LUNCH AND SCHOOL MILK 


The bill carries a total of $155 million 
of Federal financing for the school lunch 
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program, of which $45 million is from 
section 32 funds. This is a $5 million 
increase over the budget for section 32 
funds. 

In addition to the $155 million of F2d- 
eral funds provided in this bill, an esti- 
mated $90 million of funds will be avail- 
able under the special milk program. In 
addition, surplus foods acquired through 
CCC operations and surplus removal pro- 
grams will be available for donation to 
the school lunch program. In fiscal 1960 
these donations of food commodities are 
estimated to have a value of $73 million. 

LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


The bill provides $280 million authori- 
zation for electrification loans. This is 
comprised of $110 million regular au- 
thorization, requested in the budget, a 
carryover into 1961 of $110 million, and 
a contingency authorization of $60 
million. 

For telephone loans, a total available 
authorization of $141 million is provided. 
This is comprised of a carryover of $1 
million, regular authorization of $80 mil- 
lion, and a $60 million contingency au- 
thorization. " 

The committee recommends regular 
authorization of $227 million for lending 
programs administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. This compares 
with $226 million used this fiscal year. 
This is $50 million over the budget esti- 
mate. In addition, a contingency au- 
thorization of $40 million is provided. 

Mr. President, on tomorrow I can dis- 
cuss these and any of the other items in 
the bill, and I shall undertake to answer 
any questions which may be propounded. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, a question in re- 
gard to an appropriation we have had 
in Kansas for many years with respect 
to research funds for a study of elec- 
tricity in our State, through the Kansas 
State College. We have, I think, the 
finest relations between the private 
power companies in Kansas and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
working together. Excellent progress 
has been made. These groups have co- 
operated by contributing funds, to be 
used with Federal funds, for the study 
of uses of electricity. 

I have a telegram from the dean of 
agriculture and the head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering of the 
Kansas State College, which I should like 
to have printed as a part of the REcorp, 
and I should like to ask the Senator if 
he has any comment in this regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as the 
Senator has correctly stated, research as 
to the uses of electricity on the farm has 
been carried on in various forms for 
some years. This year, for some rea- 
son, the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended that that project be discon- 
tinued, but due to a revision of terms in 
the appropriation bill, for which the sub- 
committee can claim no direct credit— 
we merely approved what came from the 
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other body—the same amount of money 
has been made available for the work at 
Manhattan as was expended during the 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we in 
Kansas appreciate that very much. We 
know the money is not wasted. It serves 
a very useful purpose. I am delighted 
to learn that the work will be continued. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the telegram to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MANHATTAN, Kans. 
Hon. FraNK CARLSON, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Kansas Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion assisted by funds from Kansas electric 
power suppliers and cooperating with the 
Farm Electrification Branch, ARS, USDA, has 
developed a program of constructive research 
directed at the betterment of farm living 
and the improvement of farm production 
efficiency. 

Current research efforts are concerned pri- 
marily with utilization of electric equipment 
and controls to provide comfort condi- 
tions for the farm home, to modify and con- 
trol environment for livestock and poultry, 
to dry crops and to utilize solar energy as 
a source of supplemental heat in agriculture, 

We understand that USDA research funds 
may be diverted from this program. Loss 
of these funds would seriously disrupt the 
continuity and orderly progress of research 
that has received wholehearted support 
from experiment station and industry per- 
sonnel the past 12 years. 

A. W. WEBER, 
Dean of Agriculture. 
G. H. Larson, 
Head of Department of Agricultural 
Engineering. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
rural electric cooperatives have request- 
ed substantial increases in the item for 
research. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further in regard to 
the research program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam not inviting any 
amendments, but I wish to support the 
Senator’s statement as to the impor- 
tance of the work. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I shall not offer any amend- 
ments. I desired to make a short com- 
ment as to research. 

I am delighted to note from the re- 
port that the committee has increased 
the appropriations for research. I 
notice the committee added several 
additional research items. I am not go- 
ing to discuss those, but they are to be 
found beginning on page 2 of the report. 
The committee is recommending differ- 
ent establishments in different areas and 
in different fields. 

Mr. President, those of us interested 
in wheat realize it is a major farm prob- 
lem and one of the problems in dealing 
with this subject is the surplus. 

Congress has approved legislation 
which restricts production through acre- 
age controls and votes substantial sums 
of money for the export of the com- 
modity. 

It is my opinion that one place that we 
are lacking is in research. This appro- 
priation bill recommends $70,247,600 for 
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research. This research is for all farm 
research programs and is used directly 
and cooperatively with State institu- 
tions. 

It is not my intention to offer an 
amendment to the pending bill for estab- 
lishment of a modern grain research 
laboratory on or near the campus of 
the State university at Manhattan. 

I mention it at this time because in 
the next session of Congress, I expect to 
introduce legislation and urge its ap- 
proval, which would give our Nation a 
sound, adequately staffed, well-rounded 
research organization which would be 
housed in facilities that would be in 
keeping with the needs for research on 
wheat. 

Our present program of research is 
handicapped and limited in scope and 
is progressing more slowly than is neces- 
sary or desirable because of the absence 
of the following types of modern re- 
search equipment and facilities: 

First. A battery of small controlled 
temperature-humidity rooms for use on 
grain storage and grain insect and 
micro-organism activity as related to 
conditions of temperature and humidity. 
Facilities for exploring sealed grain 
storage would be needed to determine 
the effect of air composition on grain 
quality and insect activity. 

Second. Modern equipment and in- 
struments for grain quality evaluation 
research including the latest scientific 
instruments and small milling and bak- 
ing equipment for rounding out work on 
wheat quality particularly in relation to 
grade standards and to milling and bak- 
ing performance. 

Third. Facilities for employing radio- 
active tracers for determining airflow 
patterns, the movement of fumigants, 
and insect activity through stored 
grains. 

Fourth. Facilities for exploring irradi- 
ation treatment for control of insects in 
stored grains. 

Fifth. Pilot plant space in which tem- 
porary experimental equipment can be 
erected for the purpose of testing out 
new research developments in the area 
of grain quality maintenance. 

Sixth. A small engineering and in- 
strumentation shop. 

Seventh. Modern offices and chemical, 
entomological, and engineering labora- 
tories. 

To accomplish the above-mentioned 
research objectives, a team approach of 
engineers, chemists, entomologists and 
other scientists is required. The work of 
the research team housed in the pro- 
posed facilities should be directed toward 
solution of problems in three broad 
areas. They are: 

First. Quality identification and meas- 
urement; in other words, developing 
& better basic understanding of the in- 
herently useful quality characteristics 
of wheat and other grains. With this 
information develop more meaningful 
grain standards and more objective in- 
struments and methods of measuring 
wheat quality in the market. 

Second. Prevention of damage to 
wheat quality during drying, condition- 
ing, handling, storage, and transporta- 
tion would come in for major research 
attention. New methods and equipment 
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for use in the above operations would 
be explored. Basic studies of optimum 
storage environment, moisture equilib- 
rium, micro-organism activity during 
storage and transportation and basic 
changes in wheat composition during 
storage and their effect on milling and 
baking quality would be analyzed. 

Third. Research having to do with 
the control of insect damage to grain in 
storage, milling, and transportation 
channels should be strengthened. A 
small unit with responsibility for stored 
grain insect research is now located in 
Manhattan, Kans., in a wholly inade- 
quate, rented private dwelling and tem- 
porary structures in the backyard. Be- 
cause of the recent problems in the field 
of pesticide residues, added attention 
should be given to new chemical treat- 
ments and methods of applying chemi- 
cals that would control insect infesta- 
tion and reduce or eliminate residues in 
grain and grain products. 

The Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Association, which is an or- 
ganization representing wheatgrowers in 
the Midwest, is supporting this program 
and in the next session of Congress, we 
hope to come up with some definite 
figures and will recommend an appro- 
priation for the construction of this 
wheat research laboratory. 

I informed the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee that I shall not 
offer any amendments at this time, but 
I serve notice that in the next session of 
Congress I am going to see if we can 
provide funds for the establishment of 
a research laboratory which will go into 
this subject thoroughly. 

I merely bring up this subject at this 
time because I feel keenly the impor- 
tance of research in the field of wheat, 
not only with respect to the type of 
wheat we export but also with respect 
to the uses of wheat. I am pleased to 
see that the committee recognizes the 
value of research generally. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

If the Senator will look into the sub- 
ject, I think he will find that the appro- 
priations for research, particularly as to 
the diseases which affect wheat, have 
certainly not been neglected by the com- 
mittee over the past several years. Those 
appropriations have been increased by 
several hundred percent. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], who is the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
has urged increases over and above the 
budget request, to deal with such prob- 
lems as rust and other diseases or plagues 
which afflict wheat. 

I certainly agree with the distinguished 
Senator as to the importance of research. 
Some of our friends from the cities say 
it is a rather anomalous situation to be 
appropriating money for research at a 
time when the granaries are full, when 
we are plagued with surpluses, and when 
we are reducing farm acreage, but if it 
had not been for the research which 
brought down the per unit cost of pro- 
duction for the American farmers, they 
would be practically out of business. If 
the cost to produce were as much per 
unit today as it was many years ago, 
before some of these new and startling 
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developments in the field of research 
came about, very few farmers would still 
be in business in this country. 

Research has served @ very useful pur- 
pose in reducing the losses the farmer 
has incurred by lowering his per unit 
cost of production. 

I believe in research. We have in- 
creased the appropriation every year 
not only above the figure which came to 
us from the other body, but also above 
the budget estimates. We increased the 
appropriation over $3 million above the 
budget estimates in this field. We in- 
tend to move forward, and we would be 
delighted to receive the suggestions of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
and will give very careful consideration 
to any suggestions from him as to fur- 
ther progress we May make in this field. 
It is one of the few areas in which we 
have been able to do anything for the 
American farmer. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mtr. President, I rise 
to pay my respects to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the committee for what I believe is 
a foresighted and a proper program for 
not only dealing in research of questions 
relating to wheat but also all agricul- 
tural commodities, because, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
well knows, all of them are under pres- 
sure, and we need not only to provide the 
proper type of market for products but 
to find new uses for the products. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not wish to go 
into the field of utilization research. 
We endeavored to increase the appro- 
priation in that area, but despite the 
advances in the past several years we 
still have a long way to go in the study 
of soils, the conservation of water, and 
other related studies which not only as- 
sist in the production of crops, but 
which will also help in the preservation 
of the fertility of our soils for genera- 
tions unborn. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am very glad to 
join with my colleague in his commen- 
dation of what the committee has done 
with reference not only to research but 
also the matter about which Dean 
Weber of Kansas State University con- 
sulted us, which was a research fund 
with reference to a study that was made. 
Did I correctly understand the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RvusseEty] to say that that research 
program will be continued and that 
funds will be made available for it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The Senator’s 
colleague asked about the item which 
has to do with rural electrification re- 
search, which the budget recommended 
be discontinued. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Through the reappli- 
cation of funds, as the bill now stands 
and comes before the Senate, it provides 
for that work to be done for another 
year at Manhattan, Kans. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator and the members of 
the committee for that consideration 








the fighting friend of agriculture, the 
distinguished ‘Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
my friend from Georgia for those kind 
comments. The bill as approved by the 


the handling of the bill. Not all farm 
organizations and other groups got all 
they wanted, but I think the adjustments 
made in the bill were necessary ones and 
the ones which will please the great 


well as people generally. 

As the Senator pointed out, there 
were only two sizable increases in the 
appropriation bill, and those were nec- 
essary ones which had to be made be- 
cause a point of order was raised on the 
House floor on the ground that contracts 
had been entered into regarding the con- 
servation reserve program. The re- 
mainder of the increases made by the 
Senate committee were very worthy 
ones involving, for example, increases in 
loan authorizations for REA and RTA, 
some research items, and some other 
adjustments. On the whole, as I said 
previously, I think it is now a very good 
bill and one which should provoke very 
little debate on the Senate floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
I think the bill is as well balanced as we 
can make it in these times. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
Mr. AIKEN. I wish merely to take 


time enough to commend both the chair- 
man of the Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee and the ranking member 
of the committee and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] on the excel- 
lent job they did in respect to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, not only this 
year but for several years last passed, 
and ever since I have had the privilege 
of being a member of the subcommittee. 
I believe the fact that American agri- 
culture is now the best in the whole 
world is due largely to the foresight and 
the attention which these two men on the 
subcommittee, composed of able Sen- 
ators, in particular have given to our 
requirements. 

I become a little tired when I hear 
people complain because we have enough 
to eat and wear in this country and a 
little besides. We can imagine what the 
situation would be today if we did not 
have a good supply of wheat, feed grains, 
and other farm commodities on hand. 
What happened at the summit confer- 
ence would have been almost a minor 
matter compared with what would hap- 
pen if we became a deficit agricultural 
country. We could not stand up. The 
attention given to the preservation of 
our soil and water resources by the com- 
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mittee headed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussEtt] has been out- 
standing. If we do not take care of our 
soil and water resources in this coun- 
try, it will not make a bit of difference 
how many missiles we have, or how far 
they will shoot, because we shall be the 
underdog in any international contro- 
versy which may arise. 

I am glad to take this opportunity to 
thank these leaders of American agri- 
culture who have done such outstanding 
work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to express to 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
for myself, and for the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota I[Mr. 
Youne] our deep appreciation for his 
complimentary references. It was a very 
happy and fortuitous day for the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont came 
to be an ex officio member and brought 
to the committee the results of his years 
of experience on the standing Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, as well 
as his sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lems of American agriculture, the future 
of our soils, and in the preservation of 
our resources. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the livestock producers in Texas 
suffer tremendous losses each year from 
screwworm infestation, and there is a 
tremendous need for an eradication pro- 
gram in the Southwest similar to that 
which has so effectively brought the 
screwworm under control in the south- 
eastern part of the country. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee will remember that I brought this 
situation to his attention last year, and 
I was pleased to see that on page 3 of 
the committee report the committee took 
cognizance of the menace facing the 
livestock producers in the Southwest and 
requested the Department to investigate 
the feasibility of developing an eradica- 
tion program and to report to the com- 
mittee on the feasibility and require- 
ments for such a program. 

I have explained to my constituents 
that the committee would expect the De- 
partment to act on this request in the 
near future, and in any event in time for 
the report to be considered by the com- 
mittee during the next session of the 
Congress, when it considers the appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year 1962. 

I inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia if that is his understand- 
ing of what the committee had in mind 
when it included this language in the 
committee report on page 3? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The distin- 
guished Senator from Texas urged the 
committee last year and again this year 
to consider the interest of the livestock 
producers of Texas and the Southwest in 
the eradication program. We know as a 
matter of common knowledge that the 
screwworm has caused heavy losses to 
those livestock producers. 

A number of producers wrote to mem- 
bers of the committee. Judge Mon- 
tague, who headed the Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association for many years, dis- 
cussed the matter with me. I have can- 
vassed the subject informally with the 
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Department and they have advised me 
there are a number of problems which 
would require intensive research and 
planning before they would undertake 
to start an eradication program such as 
was applied in the Southeast. 

The committee has directed the De- 
partment to investigate this matter fully 
and we certainly expect to have a report 
on this subject not later than the time 
the Department of Agriculture budget 
is submitted for fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his complete response to my 
inquiry. I am very grateful for the in- 
terest he always shows to the solution of 
problems in our section of the country. 





FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
note that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scott] and the Senator from Iili- 
nois are in the Chamber. This after- 
noon the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made some statements on the floor of 
the Senate with regard to some state- 
ments of mine, as follows: 

I might also add, in connection with the 
statement of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY, as reported in 
the Portland Oregonian, that the Senator 
himself said: 

“Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. I 
think that might have been possible to do.” 

Then the quotation goes on to other 
matters. 

The report in that Oregonian is that: 

“Later KENNEDY modified the word ‘apolo- 
gize,’ and said the President might ‘express 
regret.’”’ 

It is my hope— 


The Senator from Pennsylvania went 
on to say— 
that neither the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts nor that other candidate for 
the Presidency, Governor Stevenson, will— 
either one of them—brand himself as a 
“turnquote.” It is my hope that they will 
relieve themselves of the curse of suspicion 
of appeasement, and it is my hope that the 
unity, which started out so well in support 
of the President and in support of the ad- 
ministration, may somehow be found again. 


Now let me quote from an Associated 
Press dispatch headed “Summit,” which 
I have just taken from the news ticker, as 
follows: 

Scotr replied heatedly that he had not 
called them appeasers. But he said quota- 
tions attributed to them indicated to him 
they wanted to follow a soft line in dealing 
with the Russians. He said they should be 
called before an investigating committee to 
testify on their views. 


Mr. President, is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania suggesting that I be called 
before an investigating committee? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will con- 
tinue to read my notes and other notes 
which other Senators made, he will note 
that I did not suggest that he be called 
before an investigating committee. I 
suggested that Mr. Boulay, the author of 
the French newspaper article, be called 
to testify if the committee saw fit, with 
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respect to the interview which he al- 
legedly had with Governor Stevenson, 
and that Governor Stevenson be invited 
to appear to give his version of the in- 
terview. 

At another point I said that I see no 
objection to an investigation of all the 
facts involving American foreign policy 
if the Committee on Foreign Relations 
wished to make such an investigation, 
and that it might call all the witnesses 
it wanted to call, including Mr. Boulay 
and Mr. Stevenson. 

I have reread my own notes, and I do 
not recall at any point ever suggesting 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, for whom I have a very 
high regard, as he knows, be asked to 
appear before any investigating commit- 
tee. To that extent the Associated Press 
statement, as read by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, does not seem to follow 
the Recorp in the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
ask the Senator if he believes that I am 
under suspicion of appeasement? 

Mr. SCOTT. On the contrary; I sug- 
gested that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts may relieve himself—and I made 
the suggestion in good will—of the sus- 
picion of appeasement. 

I made reference to a newspaper ar- 
ticle printed in the Portland Oregonian, 
written by Mr. Marvin Shoemaker, which 
quotes the Senator as saying: 

Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. 


Then the report in the Oregonian 
stated: 

Later KENNEDY modified the word “apolo- 
gize,” and said the President might “express 
regret.” 

I may say that if the Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that President 
Eisenhower should apologize to Khru- 
shchev, as first reported in the paper, 
that he now has an opportunity—and I 
am very hopeful indeed that he will use 
it—to relieve himself of any suspicion of 
appeasement, because in my opinion it 
would be appeasement to have the Presi- 
dent apologize. If, however, the Sena- 
tor’s later explanation, with respect to 
expressing regrets, which he made in 
Oregon, is correct, and he was mis- 
quoted—then, in my mind, it does not 
qualify him in accordance with my pre- 
vious remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Has the Senator 
from Pennsylvania any other source, be- 
sides the newspaper in Oregon, of the 
statement which he later said was a mis- 
quotation? 

Mr. SCOTT. My only source is the 
newspaper publication itself, and that 
the byline is by Mr. Marvin Shoemaker, 
the political writer of the Portland Ore- 
gonian. If the Senator is prepared to 
Say that he made none of these state- 
ments, and that the newspaper writer is 
incorrect or made an error in having at- 
tributed it to the Senator, I will be very 
glad indeed to take note of what the 
Senator says. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And from what pa- 
Per did the Senator get the statement 
that I had been misquoted? 
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Mr. SCOTT. I believe the context 
states that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts made the statement: 

“Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize.” 

Later KENNEDY modified the word “‘apolo- 
gize,” and said the President might “express 
regret.” 

The newspaper article indicates that 
the Senator himself modified the earlier 
remark. To be entirely fair, I repeat 
that, if he did not make the first remark 
or if he did not make the second remark, 
Iam very happy that those remarks were 
not made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Sena- 
tor think it would have been more in 
keeping with Senate rule XIX if he had 
informed me that he was going to make 
an attack on me? 

Mr. SCOTT. I may say to the Sena- 
tor that it is not always possible to know 
when the Senator from Massachusetts 
is available, and that because of the Sen- 
ator’s other obligations, this is probably 
more true of him than of many other 
Members of the Senate, and we fully un- 
derstand it and are in accord with the 
reasons for the Senator’s absences. Fur- 
ther, my remarks were made subsequent 
to the remarks made by the distin- 
guished minority leader. At the time I 
rose I had not fully made up my mind 
as to what references I might make to 
the material which had already been in- 
serted in the Recorp by the minority 
leader, including the news item to 
which I have referred. It occurred at 
the convening of the Senate today. Cer- 
tainly I did not intend any discourtesy 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
However, it is virtually impossible to 
know when the name of the Senator 
from Massachusetts will be mentioned in 
the Senate. That is not the fault of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I consider it to be 
completely the fault of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. This is not just an- 
other mention of my name. It is a 
unique situation. I do not recall that 
any other Senator has ever made the 
suggestion that I come before the Senate 
or before an investigating committee to 
purge myself of the suspicion of ap- 
peasement. Certainly the courtesy of 
advance notice should have been ex- 
tended to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
especially when his remarks were com- 
ing close to being a violation of rule 
XIX, part 2, which states: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or 
indirectly, by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 


The actual record of the Official Re- 
porter uses the word “turncoat.” I am 
aware of the fact that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania may well have coined an 
original phrase on later consideration, or 
he may have made it at that time. But 
his accentuation was not distinct, and 
the Official Reporter took down the word 
“turncoat.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction, because 
the Senator is proceeding on a line 
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which is not in accordance with what 
actually happened? Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that I had written 
down on a newspaper at the time, on one 
of the desks here, the word “turn- 
quote” before I spoke it. It was clearly 
understood in the gallery and was so 
recorded on the first teletype report of 
my original remarks; that when some- 
one, on the other side of the aisle, used 
the “turncoat,” I immediately rose to 
correct him; and the third time I rose to 
correct him, I used the word “turn- 
quote.” I enunciated it quite clearly. 

So, although the Senator will have to 
forgive me if my accent failed at the 
time, I am certain the press clearly 
understood the word “turnquote.” 

It is not a word coined by me; it is 
not a word in the dictionary, because I 
have since looked it up; but it is a word 
commonly used. I have seen it in the 
newspapers and magazines. It is well 
known to the press. I may say, too, that 
the Senator has had many sad experi- 
ences with the use of the word. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me read what I 
actually did say in Oregon, so that the 
Senator will be ciear about it. This 
afternoon, after I had heard about the 
Senator’s attack on me—and I would 
have been glad to discuss his accusations 
and my statement in Oregon with him, 
and even with the Senator from Illinois— 
I called the school in Oregon where I 
spoke and talked with Mr. Monroe, who 
is the principal of that school. 

A recording of my remarks had been 
made. I will read what I said, because I 
think it throws some light on what my 
thoughts were. I made these statements 
in answer to questions asked by the 
students. 

There was a series of questions from 
the students, dealing with the summit, 
and finally, although Mr. Monroe has 
only the answer and not the question on 
his tape—came the question to which I 
gave the answer which is being discussed 
here today. 

But first let me read the two questions 
of the students which led to this ques- 
tion: 

First, “(Do you think the U-2 incident 
was handled properly by the Govern- 
ment?” 

I do not think that the timing of the U-2 
incident is defensible. I think it was obvi- 
ously the wrong time. Engine failure is 
always a possibility. Every time we go up in 
a plane we have to realize that it may come 
down sooner than we thought. That being 
true, it seems to me that you always have 
to consider what the results of that failure 
will be, and therefore, you would have to con- 
sider that there is 1 chance in 5, and 1 in 
10, and 1 in 100 chances that a flight a week 
before the summit would fail and, therefore, 
it was a risk you would not want to take at 
that particular time. 


Then the next question evidently was 
whether I thought Mr. Khrushchev 
would have broken up the summit meet- 
ing if there had not been the U-2 flight. 

I said: 

No, I don’t think that it would have been 
abandoned. Except for the U-2 incident it 
would not have had a psychological argu- 
ment for breaking up. Then the burden 
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would have been his alone and while the 
summit may never have been a success, he 
never would have taken all the responsibility 
unless he had what he felt was an adequate 
provocation to justify his position before 
world opinion. He never would have taken 
on the burden himself. 


Then, while as I have said, the next 
question is not recorded, Mr. Monroe’s 
recollection was—and the answer which 
I gave would seem to be responsive to 
it—that it was: 

What would you have done if you had 
been Mr. Eisenhower? 


My response was: 

Once the summit had broken up and once 
Mr. Khrushchey indicated his refusal to con- 
tinue I don’t think that the United States 
could—but—he said there were two condi- 
tions for continuing. One, that we apolo- 
gize. I think that that might have been 
possible to do and that second, we try those 
responsible for the flight. We could not do 
that. It would be highly unfair because the 
flight had been authorized and therefore 
that was a condition Mr. Khrushchev knew 
we couldn’t meet and therefore it indicated 
that he wanted to break (it) up. If he 
had merely asked that the United States 
should express regret then that would have 
been a reasonable term. To say we should 
try those involved—quite obviously that 
meant that he wanted to break it up and we 
had no alternative but to let him do so. 


This statement is quite clear to me, 
at least, when taken in its context, and 
particularly taken in the context of the 
AP story of the same statement—which 
I have here. I have AP story as carried 
in the Des Moines Register. It says: 

PorRTLAND, OrEG.—JOHN F. KENNEDY said 
* * * he would have expressed regret. 


Then it says: 


Kennepy, campaigning here for votes in 
Oregon's presidential preference primary, 
said: “I certainly would express regret at 
the timing and give assurance that it would 
not happen again.” He said, “I would ex- 
press regret that the flight did take place.” 


Let me be a bit specific about this. 
It seems to me that my answer should 
be taken in its entirety and in its con- 
text. Among all the newspapermen 
who were present, including the repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, no one 
deduced from my answer that I wanted 
the President to apologize to Khru- 
shchev. And I did not say that the 
President should apologize. But I did 
state that, if necessary to keep the sum- 
mit going, I would have been willing to 
express regret at the timing of the U-2 
incident. And I do regret the timing 
because it helped lead to the question of 
the chances of a successful summit. It 
certainly lessened the prestige of the 
United States in the eyes of the world. 
It has helped destroy the prestige of the 
President in the eyes of the Russian 
people which was one of our greatest 
national assets. And it has given the 
impression that the President does not 
completely control some of the military 
or some of his intelligence officers. 

So I would have expressed regret if 
such an expression would have kept the 
summit going. That does not make me 
in any way a party to appeasement. I 
do not have to come before any investi- 
gating committee to rid myself of the 
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suspicion of appeasement. I am not a 
“turnquote.” That statement is wholly 
inaccurate, because the total explana- 
tion of my entire position was in the one 
answer given to the schoolchildren, and 
was carried by the Associated Press. 

I think this is a difficult time in the 
life of the United States. I think that 
quite obviously we on the Democratic 
side who have a responsibility to suggest 
alternative courses of action to conduct 
an examination of our policies so that 
we may learn from past mistakes. After 
all, that is a function which the party of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] has assumed on many occasions 
in the past. 

I have never abused the President per- 
sonally. I do not now advocate a policy 
which I think would weaken the United 
States—nor have I ever advocated such 
a policy. Instead, year after year, I 
have stood on the floor of this Senate 
and voted for the appropriations and 
programs which would have made 
America stronger—defense appropria- 
tions and programs to build up the 
strength of our education, our economy, 
and our health. It is these things which 
are the real test of a desire for a strong 
America. 

I say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been a colleague of mine 
in both the House and the Senate, and 
to the Senator from Mllinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], that if the Senator had in- 
formed me in advance of his projected 
attack, I would have given him my en- 
tire statement, so that he might know 
my entire point of view. 

Second, I am sure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania cannot justify his calling 
me an appeaser or cast a suspicion of 
appeasement on me. Once we begin to 
make that sort of charge—and I have 
already been attacked along a similar 
line by the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire—the great debate of the 1960 
campaign will be doomed to become 
abusive rather than a fruitful discus- 
sion of the great problems which con- 
front this Nation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts regard the Oregon- 
ian as a substantial, solid newspaper? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
know Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the Senator’s 
estimate of Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. KENNEDY. He is a good news- 
paperman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator be- 
lieve he is a careful newspaperman? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Ido. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
deny that Mr. Shoemaker, in the article 
which he read, and which I placed in 
the Recorp, said there was one thing 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
said could be done, namely, that the 
President could apologize? Does the 
Senator deny that he used the word 
“apologize’? Does the Senator deny 
that statement, if Mr. Shoemaker is a 
good, competent newspaperman? 
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present my entire answer. I had hoped 
that when I had presented the entire 
answer, the Senator from Illinois, with 
his customary judicious, fair nature, 
would recognize that any implication 
that I had said the President should 
apologize—that I was an appeaser—was 
a breach of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the point I 
am getting at—whether I have treated 
the Senator from Massachusetts unfair- 
ly or not. Did I treat the Senator un- 
fairly? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should say that 
the Senator from Illinois did not treat 
me unfairly. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott] did. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I regret that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has resorted to 
what might be called guilt by association 
by bracketing me with some remark, 
with which I am not familiar, alleged to 
have been made by the Governor of New 
Hampshire. I hope he will not further 
follow those tactics. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Bracketed only by 
party membership. 

Mr. SCOTT. I regret it if I have at 
any time seemed to be unfair. If I have 
been unfair, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has my apology. I do not be- 
lieve, myself, that I have been unfair. 

The Senator’s comment seems to be 
based upon the fact that while many 
Members of the Senate were in attend- 
ance in the Senate when it was called 
to order, and an item was put into the 
ReEcorpD by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], Imade comments upon a mat- 
ter already inserted in the Recorp. 

If the Senator thinks that was unfair, 
I am sorry; and, first, I should like the 
Senator to be sure that he is quite fair, 
as Iam certain he wishes to be. Follow- 
ing my statement to the Senator from 
Massachusetts—I refer to my statement 
that I did not suggest that he be investi- 
gated by anyone—he said the Senator 
from Pennsylvania demanded an inves- 
tigation of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

I say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that is not a correct quotation of 
what I said; and I told him that that 
was not a correct quotation of what I 
said. However, even after I told him 
that that was not a correct quotation of 
what I said, he continued to advert to it. 

Further, he admits that the exact 
words which appear in the article pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian were 
stated by him: 


One was to apologize. I— 


That is, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts— 
think that might have been possible to do. 


If the Senator from Massachusetts 
thinks it might have been possible for 
President Eisenhower to apologize, how 
can the Senator from Massachusetts 
now say the phrase is taken out of 
context? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the first place, 
those words are not the precise words 
that came off the recorder this afternoon. 
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Mr. SCOTT. The Senator read the 
same words himself, as coming from his 
own remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator should 
judge the statement in the context in 
which the answer was given, and that 
context was accepted by every member 
of the press who was there. 

Let me read my answer again: 

He said there were two conditions for con- 
tinuing: One, that we apologize. I think 
that that might have been possible to do; 
and that, second, we try those responsible 
for the flight. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania stops 
his version with the words “might have 
been possible to do,” and leaves the clear 
implication that, therefore, I said we 
should apologize. 

What I said was that if Mr. Khru- 
shchev had proposed the first condition 
alone—the apology—it was possible that 
Khrushchev and the President of the 
United States might have had a meeting 
of the minds—it was possible that some 
sort of an agreement might have been 
reached. 

However, my answer went on that the 
second condition was obviously unac- 
ceptable because the flight was author- 
ized by the Government and it was in- 
conceivable that we would punish the 
men involved. ‘Therefore Mr. Khru- 
shchev knew it was a condition we could 
not meet, and by making it a condition 
of resuming the talks he clearly demon- 
strated that he intended to break off the 
summit conference. If he merely had 
asked that the United States express 
regret, that might have been a reason- 
able term, and would have indicated a 
willingness on his part to proceed. 

It seems to me that I expressed this 
view quite clearly in what I said; and 
the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and other press agencies took that view. 
Furthermore, I stated my clarification of 
it, not at some later time, but in the 
same paragraph. 

Therefore, I merely say that the record 
will speak for itself, and that I do not 
have to purge myself of any suspicion 
of appeasement. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me, 
so that I may, in fairness, make a 
statement? 

Mr.KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not said the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was an ap- 
peaser. I said—as nearly as I can re- 
member the words I used; the Senator 
from Massachusetts now has my notes— 
that I hoped he would take an opportu- 
nity to resist the suspicion of appease- 
ment, which turns on the suggestion that 
Eisenhower should have apologized to 
Khrushchev. 

The Senator from Massachusetts feels 
that that statement was taken out of 
context. I am perfectly willing to abide 
by the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and by his own interpre- 
tation; and I make it quite clear to this 
body that I have not said, and I do not 
now say, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was an appeaser. I hope that will 
Satisfy the sensitivity of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania still feel there is a 
suspicion of appeasement about me? 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that he had no in- 
tention to appease by making the state- 
ment, I will accept the Senator’s version 
as my own. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s somewhat grudging response. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not grudging at all. 
I like the Senator from Massachusetts 
very much. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I never thought the 
day would come when I would say Harold 
Stassen’s judgment was not completely 
inaccurate. But I must say perhaps he 
was wiser than we knew, when he spoke 
the other day in Pennsylvania. 

I think it comes with poor grace for 
Senators to refer to each other in deroga- 
tory terms. 

Neither do I think Governor Stevenson 
has to appear before an investigating 
committee in order to purge himself of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania’s suspi- 
cions. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The able Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], the minority leader, the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEn], 
and the junior Senator from Colorado 
all served together in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was at one time national chair- 
man of the Republican Party. The mi- 
nority leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, has a responsibility to sup- 
port his President, no matter how 
fumbling the action taken may have 
been. 

But to accuse the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts of appeasement, under 
the evidence I have heard here tonight, 
is not only unfair, it is ridiculous. 

All that needs to be done is to analyze 
carefully what has been said, and then 
look at the political partisanship in back 
of it. It is clearly an attempt to strike 
down one of the foremost young political 
leaders in America today, in an attempt 
to give the impression that he is asking 
the President of the United States to 
apologize to Khrushchev, when implicit 
in every sentence of the statement the 
Senator from Massachusetts made was 
that the President might have expressed 
his regrets. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARROLL. I ask the Senator to 
let me finish, please. 

All America would agree that that 
might have brought success to the sum- 
mit—which the President and his mi- 
nority leader wanted, I am sure. There 
would have been nothing wrong with ex- 
pressing regrets. 

But Senators try to misinterpret the 
text of the statement the Senator made 
to make it appear as a request by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts that 
an apology be made. What is tnis situa- 
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tion, Mr. President? It is a raw, parti- 
san, political effort to put the Senator 
from Massachusetts at disadvantage, be- 
cause they are afraid of the strength he 
is manifesting throughout the Nation to- 
day. That is the sole purpose—a raw, 
partisan, political effort, which the 
American public will see through and 
quickly understand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, to permit the 
Senator from Illinois to make a response. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Colorado, that I am not afraid of any- 
body or anything. I started out with a 
very mild expository statement on the 
subject of crowbars. That is where I 
started, and that it where I tried to 
wind up. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Illinois started with a crowbar and a 
sledge hammer, but he tried to put the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts be- 
tween the hammer and the anvil—a raw, 
partisan, political piece of chicanery. 
But the Senator from Illinois will not 
succeed; the American people will not 
permit him to do that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I love the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts too much to do 
that under any circumstances. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then why did not the 
Senator from Illinois abide by the Sen- 
ate rules? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Because I was talking 
about Adlai. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the minority leader 
was talking about Adlai, the Senator 
from Illinois, who is one of the most 
skilled politicians in the business—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CARROLL. I mean that sin- 
cerely; and the able junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], formerly na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party, 
is another skilled politician. Are they 
now asking us to believe that they were 
not trying to “put the tag” on the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts? I warn 
you, the American people will not be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
only say to my good friend that his party 
has not yet had its convention. What we 
are interested in is what we are going to 
do to his party in November. We do not 
know what member of his party will re- 
ceive the nomination of his party. We 
have our candidate, and we are going to 
win in November. 

So we are not playing favorites as be- 
tween all the candidates his party has. 
We simply want to make sure that the 
record is clear, and that any “anvils” are 
kept out of it—because I did not refer 
to any “anvil’’; I referred only to sledge 
hammers and crowbars. 

So I wish to be sure, always, that when 
they talk about sledge hammers and 
crowbars, they are talking about a fellow 
who lived on the land, and knows what a 
crowbar is, and knows what a sledge 
hammer is, and knows what they are 
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used for, and how they are used, and 
has used both of those instrumentalities 
a great many times. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me say that the 
Senator from Illinois seems to suggest 
that this type of campaign technique— 
of suggesting that Senators are guilty of 
a@ suspicion of appeasement, and are 
“turnquotes,” and so forth—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Qh, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Senator 
feel that this type of debate will not 
make a great contribution to the discus- 
sion of the issues? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say this never 
would have happened if Governor 
Stevenson had left one phrase or one 
clause out of the statement he made to 
the $100 dinner in Cook County, last 
Thursday night. There, he said, after 
the recital of unity and then the re- 
sponsibility of his party to inform the 
country, this administration could not 
carry on these negotiations with the 
Russians, involving the survival of the 
country, and had to be taken out of 
power. And if that is not politics, then 
I do not know the meaning of the word. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is disloyal. That 
is what it is; is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would you not be 
inclined to say that it is disloyal? Would 
that be the appropriate charge? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; it is just plain 
politics, spelled with a capital“P.” Hav- 
ing lived in this atmosphere for about 30 
years, I think I know a political senti- 
ment when I see it; and when it is in 
cold print, the English language does 
have a meaning. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who is quite precise, 
does the Senator see anything inappro- 
priate or in contravention of the rules of 
the Senate in anything the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido not pass on that. 
I am not sitting up there in the chair. 
I am not the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
care to make a judgment on it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know of no reason 
why I should, particularly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is the 
“leader of the army.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have high regard 
for the delicacy of the situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I, myself, have the 
same reticence about commenting on it 
as the Senator from Illinois has. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know the Senator 
from Massachusetts never would have 
made the statement Adlai made in Chi- 
cago. He certainly would have made a 
consistent appeal for unity, even as the 
majority leader and the acting majority 
leader have from time to time made on 
the floor of the Senate, and in which I 
have always been delighted to concur. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it proper, then, to 
say the Senator from Illinois never 
would have used the words the Senator 
from Pennsylvania used? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido not pass on that 
question. I can never pass on words I 
have not uttered or with which I have no 
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particular connection. But I know what 
Adlai said, and I have to get back to 
crowbars. Someone made the crack 
about “eating crowbars.” I thought 
that was a nifty expression and that we 
will hear more about it. But this was 
nothing more than a visitation on the 
subject of crowbars and sledge hammers, 
and I tried to remain within it pretty 
much. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I can understand 
the sensitiveness of the Senator from Il- 
linois—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I am not sensi- 
tive. I am the least sensitive man in 
this body. 

Mr. CARROLL. I can understand 
how he may have been wounded deeply, 
because here is a Member of the United 
States Senate who happens to be the 
brightest star that has been blazing 
across the political horizon. The impli- 
cation is made that he is a turncoat 
through applying an invented phrase 
“turnquote” in connection with whether 
Senator KENNEDY asked for an apology 
or an expression of regret. 

I want to ask the minority leader, who 
is a very experienced statesman and pol- 
itician, was it an accident that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania got together on this sub- 
ject, or was it for the purpose of cutting 
down the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I had no idea who 
was going to be on the floor this noon. 
I did not know that the majority leader 
was not going to be here. I did not 
care. I do my own thinking, when I 
have a little time, and then I get all the 
material together, because I have no 


ghostwriters. I have no staff to get this 
material together for me. I do it my- 
self. 


Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from II- 
linois does not need ghostwriters. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not conferred 
with a single Member on our side or the 
side of the Senator from Colorado or 
with a person in any other place as to 
what was going to happen this after- 
noon. I had all my ducks in a row. I 
had 10 documents in a sheaf; and, like 
a good lawyer—and my friend is a good 
lawyer—when one goes before the judge, 
he lays it out and says, “Judge, here are 
the citations.” I made the allegations, 
and then I gave the citations from Adlai 
Stevenson’s speech on down; and it will 
be a pretty good campaign document, if 
that is the way Adlai wants it, because 
I wanted to be sure that everything, in- 
cluding the whole press dispatch from 
the Paris newspaper, and the questions 
and answers, will be there for reference 
when the time comes. 

While I am about it, there was a ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Robert Boulay, 
who was the author of this interview for 
the Paris paper, had an inadequate per- 
ception of the English language. Maybe 
so, but he is the Time-Life correspond- 
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ent in Paris; and if he does not know 
English, I had better write Henry Luce 
a letter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. CARROLL. 
all by himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 

Mr. CARROLL. 
and the crowbar? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
that. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Illinois did it by himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; Adlai did that. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator did not 
know that others would be here in the 
Chamber to help attempt to cut down 
and hamstring one of the great political 
figures in contemporary American his- 
tory? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not do it for 
the world. I have too much affection for 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am sure of that. 
We have heard about sledge hammers 
and crowbars, but who put the monkey 
wrench in the summit? If the majority 
leader and minority leader said that we 
should have an investigation—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I said nothing about 
an investigation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Oh, the Senator does 
not want an investigation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not care who 
wants an investigation. I make the de- 
cisions for myself. I know what I want 
to say. I have some notion about what 
the English language conveys. I did not 
say anything about investigation. Now 
that the Senator has brought up the 
subject of monkey wrenches, I think we 
had better add that to Adlai Stevenson’s 
instrumentalities, because he will prob- 
ably need it. 

Mr.CARROLL. Let us be careful that 
those instrumentalities do not combine 
to produce nuclear fatalities, brought on 
by those responsible for the blunders. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have been living in 
the same State with Adlai for years. I 
love him. I just disagree with him. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois I was not talking 
about him personally, because I recog- 
nize the tolerance, the statesmanship, 
and the political sagacity of the Senator 
from Illinois. We are talking about a 
different matter here today. 

Will not the Senator from Illinois 
agree with me, from our years of service 
in the House, there is nothing about the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts that 
shows he is either an appeaser—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not say he was 
an appeaser. I am responsible only for 
my own words. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator say 
the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
an appeaser? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have never used 
other than the most polite and courteous 
language to my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts; and if I say any- 
thing about him, it will be only to toss 
him a dainty bouquet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I say it comes 
late, but I am a grateful receiver. 


Yes. 
The Senator did this 


Yes. 
The sledge hammer 


Oh, no. Adlai did 
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Before I take my seat, I wish to point 
out that the other day the Republican 
chairman said that— 

Loyal Americans will not take kindly to 
any politician willing to run down the Pres- 
ident for the sake of personal advantage. 


The key words in that sentence are 
“Joyal Americans.” 

Under this formulation of the Repub- 
lican chairman—today and for the next 
few months—any of us who feel ob- 
ligated to criticize American foreign 
policy run the risk, of being accused as 
“disloyal appeasers” and “turnquotes.” 

But despite that risk the criticism is 
going to continue. It is our function 
and responsibility to criticize when there 
are weaknesses to criticize. And we 
propose to meet that responsibility. 
The Democratic Party would be un- 
worthy of its traditions and its respon- 
sibility as a party if it did not fulfill the 
vital function of legitimate criticism, 
heedless of whether the Governor of 
New Hampshire may say we are soft on 
communism or the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania may say it is necessary that I 
purge myself of the charges of appease- 
ment. These points—these critical is- 
sues—will continue to be debated, and 
I hope much of this debate will be car- 
ried on on the floor of the Senate—as 
well as across the Nation. 

Before I sit down, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CarRo.L.L], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. AnpEerson] for their kind 
remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Iwish to make a further 
correction. I again invite the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that I did not 
use the phrase that he should purge 
himself of a suggestion of appeasement. 
The Senator has my notes before him. 
The Senator knows that I said—as near- 
ly as I can remember, since the Senator 
has my notes and is holding on to 
them—that he should resist the suspi- 
cion of appeasement. The Senator has 
made a very good case in so resisting. 

I also add that I mentioned earlier I 
had made a note—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator did not 
say what he says. He is “turn quoting.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has my 
notes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is “turn 
quoting.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has my 
notes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator said: 

It is my hope that they will relieve them- 


selves of the curse of suspicion of appease- 
ment. 


Mr. SCOTT. The Senator accepts 
that as what I said? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I know the Senator 
wanted to say what he has said, but he 
did not say it. He did not say “resist;” 
he said “relieve.” 

Mr. SCOTT. “Relieve.” I accept 
what I said. I do not withdraw it. The 
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Senator may recall that I made some 
reference to the question whether I said 
“turn quote” in the first instance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator does 
not withdraw the statement? 

Mr. SCOTT. I said that there were 
notes around on some Senator’s desk 
which showed I had that notation. A 
page, while the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was talking, has found that 
paper. I leave it with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, among his mementos. 
The Senator will see that the word writ- 
ten in my notes is “turn quote.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
withdraw the statement: “It is my hope 
that they—” which would include me— 
“will relieve themselves of the curse of 
suspicion of appeasement’? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Sena- 
tor, as I said before, I do not feel that 
the Senator is an appeaser. The Sena- 
tor, in the statement which he made, 
claimed that the statements by a news- 
paperman were taken out of context. If 
that is correct—and I have no reason to 
feel that it is not correct—the Senator 
has, to that degree, removed himself 
from the application of my remarks 
with respect to appeasement. 

I desire at all times to be fair with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but I do 
not and cannot withdraw from the ReEc- 
orD the newspaper report which was put 
into the REecorp not by me but by the 
Senator from Illinois. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts understands 
that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I appreciate 
what the Senator has said, and the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois. 

The statement of Mr. Shoemaker has 
been added to by the entire statement. 
I think that the full statement quite 
clearly shows what I intended to say— 
my point of view—which was reported, 
as I said, that way by the Associated 
Press. Therefore, I am delighted that 
the Senator has chosen to withdraw his 
statement. 

Mr. SCOTT. Obviously no one ques- 
tions the courage, the devotion, or the 
patriotism of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. My question was pointed up 
on the newspaper article. We have dis- 
cussed it thoroughly. The Senator has 
offered his explanation. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to let it rest with 
the article and with the Senator’s ex- 
planation. I assume that that will be 
satisfactory to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Not quite as satis- 
factory as it was a moment ago; but in 
that case I yield the floor. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 23, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 44) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct the San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project, California, to enter into 
an agreement with the State of Califor- 
nia with respect to the construction and 
operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
under the previous order, adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Tuesday, May 24, 1960, at 
10 o’clock a.m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 23, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


2 Colossians 4: 3: Continue steadfastly 
in prayer. 

Almighty God, Thine is the strength 
which sustains us, the love which re- 
deems us, the sympathy which comforts 
us, and the light which leads us. 

Grant that we may never lose our faith 
in Thee, even though we are standing 
amid what seems to be the defeat of our 
fondest hopes and dreams. 

Help us to believe that the vision of 
universal peace vouchsafed to our minds 
and hearts is not too lofty and too won- 
derful to be fulfilled by Thy divine wis- 
dom and power. 

Inspire us with steadfast devotion to 
continue to pray fervently and to labor 
faithfully that our disappointed and dis- 
heartened humanity may soon find the 
way of peace and men everywhere shall 
be mingled in an alchemy of brotherhood. 

Humbly we offer our prayer in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 19, 1960, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 44. An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes. 





DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday of this week be dispensed 
with. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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POSTPONING OF ROLLCALLS TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that any rollcalls 
today and tomorrow on the passage of 
any bills or amendments thereto, or a 
motion to recommit, be postponed to the 
following Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





LOAN OF NAVAL VESSEL TO 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 
9465) to authorize the extension of a 
loan of a naval vessel to the Government 
of the Republic of China, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 2, after line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding section 7307 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
law, the President may, under conditions 
which he prescribes, lend one submarine to 
the Government of Canada for a period of 
not more than five years and may, in his 
discretion, extend such loan for an addi- 
tional period of not more than five years. 
All expenses involved in the activation of this 
submarine including repairs, alterations, 
outfitting, and logistic support shall be paid 
by the Government of Canada. The au- 
thority of the President to transfer a sub- 
marine under this section terminates on 
December 31, 1961.” 

Amend the title so as to read: ‘‘An Act to 
authorize the loan of one submarine to Can- 
ada and the extension of a loan of a naval 
vessel to the Government of the Republic 
of China.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





BIPARTISAN FIASCO 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, after every unbelievable, fan- 
tastic, foreign policy blunder by the 
United States, there is the inevitable 
call for unity. The collapse of our abor- 
tive attempt at appeasement in Paris 
is no exception. 

The greatest aid to Khrushchev is 
American unity behind the wrong policy. 
His best friend so far is and has been 
this bipartisan foreign policy of the 
United States. Yalta, Potsdam, aid to 


the Chinese Communists in 1946 to 1949, 
United States delay at Panmunjom in 
Korea, Geneva, Camp David, and now 
Paris were all defended by a chorus of 
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coverup, censorship, and an appeal to 
unity and patriotism. This is the surest 
and quickest road to complete disgrace 
and defeat of the United States. The 
late Senator Arthur Vandenberg lost a 
great opportunity when he joined the bi- 
partisan foreign policy of appeasement 
and failure. He could have saved West- 
ern civilization much anguish by exer- 
cising the traditional role of the minor- 
ity to point out the utter fallacies of 
Yalta and Potsdam. Through such ef- 
forts, the Western peoples could have 
been alerted to the Communist menace. 

Today this bipartisan hayride to de- 
struction must be reversed. We must 
have a complete change in policy. The 
Communists must and can be put on the 
defense. They can be put on the defense 
by our constant demand that Poland and 
the captive nations be given their free- 
dom. This bipartisan policy of wasting 
our strength all over the world, thus 
pleasing Khrushchev, must be and can 
be halted. Much of our foreign-aid 
money should have been and should be 
spent on making the United States su- 
preme in the air and in space. The 
greater the mistakes of this so-called 
bipartisan policy, the greater the clamor 
for unity behind the same old crowd and 
the same personnel. We need a change 
now. Tomorrow will be too late. 





QUESTIONS ON NATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking on behalf of a large number of 
Members of this body who last Friday 
asked the President to answer a series 
of questions on the U-2 incident and re- 
lated subjects, I deplore and resent the 
remarks made by the chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee. 

The questions which we _ raised 
are questions which the American peo- 
ple have been asking. They are ques- 
tions of national policy which affect 
every American. 

When the chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee ac- 
cuses us of “following closely the Khru- 
shchev line,’ he is impugning our 
patriotism and casting an unwarranted 
reflection on us as individuals and as 
elected Representatives of the American 
people. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that an apology 
is in order. 

I suggest further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the answers to our questions should come 
from the President of the United States. 
The Congress and the people have a 
right to know. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Ratns] I ask unanimous consent that the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit today during general debate. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 
There was no objection. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 10809) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, 
construction and equipment, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Louisiana has informed me that he has 
spoken with the minority committee 
members and they are in agreement on 
this. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes; the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartTIn] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonoucH] are here, and 
they are supporting it. 

Mr. ARENDS. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1629) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10809) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for salaries and expenses, research 
and development, construction and equip- 
ment, and for other purposes, having met 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter contained 
in the House bill and in lieu of the matter 
contained in the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec.4. The sum authorized by section 
1(e) for emergency ‘Construction and equip- 
ment’, and any amount, not to exceed $5,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection 1(c) hereof, shall be available for 
expenditure to construct, expand or modify 
laboratories and other installations if (1) the 
Administrator determines such action to be 
necessary because of changes in the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space ac- 
tivities or new scientific or engineering de- 
velopments and (2) he determines that de- 
ferral of such action until the enactment of 
the next authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with the interest of the Nation in 
aeronautical and space activities. The funds 
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so made available may be expended to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or in- 
stall permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment. No 

rtion of such sums may be obligated for 
expenditure or expended to construct, ex- 
pand, or modify laboratories and other in- 
stallations until the Administrator or his 
designee has transmitted to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate a written report containing a full and 
complete statement concerning (1) the na- 
ture of such construction, expansion, or mod- 
ification, (2) the cost thereof, including the 
cost of any real estate action pertaining 
thereto, and (3) the reason why such con- 
struction, expansion, or modification is nec- 
essary in the national interest. No such 
funds may be used for any construction, ex- 
pansion, or modification if authorizations 
for such construction, expansion, or modifi- 
cation previously has been denied by the 
Congress. 

“Sec.5. Paragraph 203(b)(2) of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2473(b)(2)), is 
amended by striking out ‘ten’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘thirteen’, and by striking out 
‘two hundred and sixty’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘two hundred and ninety’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

OVERTON BROOKS, 
JOHN W. McCorMAckK, 
GEorRGE P. MILLER, 
OuIn E. TEAGUE, 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
JAMES G. FULTON, 
Gorpon L. McDonoucH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
JOHN STENNIs, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
Tuomas J. Dopp, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
STYLes BRIDGEs, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
TuHos. E. MARTIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10809) to authorize 
appropriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries and ex- 
penses, research and development, construc- 
tion and equipment, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report. 

Senate amendments one through ten are 
all of a technical, or conforming, nature. 
The House recedes on these amendments. 

The Senate amended the bill in two other 
respects, both of which were of a substantive 
nature. On one of these amendments, the 
Senate receded and on the other, the House 
receded. 

The first of the substantive Senate amend- 
ments (amendment No. 11) provides for an 
increase of $50,000,000 of emergency author- 
ization authority for “Research and devel- 
opment.” The conditions under which the 
additional authorization provided under the 
Senate amendment may be used are set forth 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The sum authorized by section 
1(d) for emergency ‘Research and develop- 
ment’ shall be available for expenditure to 
defray the cost of research and development 
activities which the Administrator has de- 
termined to be urgently required in the na- 
tional interest to exploit technological or 
scientific breakthroughs, to assure safety of 
personnel, to fund required research and de- 
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velopment program changes, to meet unusual 
cost variations in research and development 
activities, and for the other purposes of 
section 1(b). No portion of such sum may 
be obligated for expenditure or expended to 
defray the cost of research and development 
activities until the Administrator or his 
designee has transmitted to the Committee 
on Science and. Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate a written report containing a full and 
complete statement concerning (1) the na- 
ture of the research or development item or 
activity, (2) the cost thereof, and (3) the 
reason why the research or development item 
or activity is necessary in the national in- 
terest.” 

The Senate amendment was agreed to by 
the managers on the part of the House in 
order to be sure that neither the space pro- 
gram nor the safety of personnel are jeop- 
ardized by lack of funds. In seems apparent 
that the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has made little or no provisions 
in its 1961 estimates for contingencies, cost 
increases, or unplanned program modifica- 
tion. Oftentimes necessary changes, in order 
to insure safety of personnel and system re- 
liability, such as the Project Mercury Pro- 
gram, cannot be accomplished by repro- 
gramming alone without adverse effects on 
other important elements of the space pro- 
gram. Furthermore, information has been 
received that several of NASA’s programs 
have increased in cost over original budg- 
eted estimates. For example, current esti- 
mates of the Atlas-Agena vehicle procure- 
ment program have increased $14,620,000. 
Current estimates on the Thor-Agena vehi- 
cle procurement program have increased 
$300,000. Due to decisions to utilize the 
Centaur engine in the Saturn program, it 
is now estimated that $1,500,000 must be 
incrementally funded in fiscal year 1961 to 
secure availability of Centaur vehicles for 
planetary missions. In all, original budget 
estimates are already $20,565,000 less than 
the revised current estimates. It is under- 
standable that reprograming to fund these 
revised programs would have serious effects 
on other important programs. 

The managers on the part of the House rec- 
ognized that it must be anticipated that 
plans for, and estimated costs of, various 
individual research and development pro- 
grams will be subject to continuing change. 
It is not possible to make precise forecasts 
for programs in which, in some cases, we 
are going beyond existing scientific knowl- 
edge. 

The total authorization in the House bill 
was for $915,000,000. The Senate amendment 
increases the authorization to $970,000,000. 
This includes the $50,000,000 of emergency 
authorization for “Research and develop- 
ment,” explained above, and in addition a 
$5,000,000 emergency authorization for “Con- 
struction and equipment.” The latter $5,- 
000,000 emergency authorization was con- 
tained in the House bill, but since it was an 
emergency authorization it was not totaled 
with the general authorization figure. The 
Senate amendment included both general au- 
thorizations and emergency authorizations to 
make a total of $970,000,000. 

The other Senate amendment of a sub- 
stantive nature, deleted section 4 of the 
House bill which provided 30 additional “ex- 
cepted” positions with 13, rather than 10, 
of these positions authorized to be paid sal- 
aries up to $21,000. The remaining positions 
would be within the salary ranges $14,000 to 
$19,000. The House position was that these 
positions were essential and that the space 
program could be expected to be slowed down 
if NASA was restricted in its efforts to em- 
ploy first-class personnel. The Senate, there- 
fore, receded to the House position. This 
Senate amendment also writes back into 
the bill the emergency “Construction and 
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equipment” authority of $5,000,000. This 
provision was in the House bill and has been 
rewritten merely for purposes of clarity. 

OVERTON Brooks, 

JoHN W. McCorMackx, 

Grorce P. MILLER, 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

JosEPH W. MaRrTIN, Jr., 

JAMES G. FULTON, 

Gorpon L. McDonovuscH, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to 
file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 





PROVIDING COMPENSATION TO 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 532) providing 
for the consideration of S. 2130, a bill 
to authorize a payment to the Govern- 
ment of Japan, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
2130) to authorize a payment to the Govern- 
ment of Japan. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 532 provides for the consider- 
ation of S. 2130 to authorize a payment 
to the Government of Japan. The reso- 
lution provides for an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

The term “Bonin Islands” as used in 
S. 2130 includes the Bonin Islands 
proper, the Volcano Islands, Rosario 
Island, Parece Vela, and Marcus Island. 
This group lies about 700 miles south of 
Tokyo. During the war the Japanese 
Government evacuated from these 
islands the 7,000 civilian residents, all of 
whom were Japanese nationals. Im- 
mediately after the war the United States 
allowed 135 former residents of partial 
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occidental ancestry to return, but, for 
security reasons, -has refused to allow 
any others to return. 

Under article 3 of the peace treaty 
with Japan, the United. States has the 
right to exercise all and any powers of 
administration, legislation, and jurisdic- 
tion over the territory and inhabitants 
of these islands, including their terri- 
torial waters. 

The former residents of the islands 
have not been successfully integrated 
into the Japanese economy and live in 
distressed economic conditions. The 
Japanese Government provides them 
with economic assistance and spends a 
substantial sum annually for this pur- 


pose. 

The Defense Department is opposed to 
the repatriation of the former residents 
of the islands for security reasons. Fail- 
ing in its efforts at repatriation, the 
Japanese Government sought compensa- 
tion. Initially it requested $12.5 million, 
but it has now agreed to accept $6 
million. 

The Department of State and the De- 
partment of Defense recognize that the 
former residents of the islands have a 
legitimate claim. One problem has been 
how to determine the land value that 
would form the basis for compensation. 
The land has not been used for more 
than than 15 years. It was decided to 
base the value on the formula used in 
the calculation of land values in the Ryu- 
kyu Islands, former Japanese islands 
now under U.S. administration. The fig- 
ure adopted was $1,060 per acre, or $4 
million for the total land value of the 
islands. To this was added interest dat- 
ing from April 28, 1952, the effective date 
of the peace treaty with Japan. This 
brought the total up to $6 million, the 
amount contained in S. 2130. 

The United States will not adjudicate 
individual claims. When the money has 
been appropriated, the United States 
will enter into a written agreement with 
the Japanese Government under which 
the latter will engage to distribute the 
money to the individual families con- 
cerned. The subcommittee was assured 
that this payment is regarded as ade- 
quate compensation by the Bonin Is- 
landers and will constitute full satisfac- 
tion and settlement of all claims of the 
former residents against the United 
States. 

The Bonin Islands situation is unique 
and the subcommittee was assured that 
the payment of the claims there do not 
constitute a precedent. 

Our continued indefinite reservation 
of the Bonin Islands for security pur- 
poses makes impossible the repatriation 
of the former residents in the foresee- 
able future. Without any compensation 
the Bonin problem will remain a con- 
stant and, quite possibly, growing irri- 
tant in United States-Japanese relations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 532. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to the bill and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 
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The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
oa motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 





PROVIDING FOR PROMOTION OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 533) providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 1157, a bill 
to provide for promotion of economic 
and social development in the Ryukyu 
Islands, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1157) to provide for promotion of economic 
and social development in the Ryukyu 
Islands. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
resolution 533 provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 1157 to provide for pro- 
motion of economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands. The reso- 
lution provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 1157 is to estab- 
lish a basis in law for U.S. programs for 
the promotion of economic and social 
development in the Ryukyu Islands. 

The interest of the United States in 
these islands is indicated by strategic 
military considerations of the highest 
importance. Consequently, the task of 
administering the islands has been as- 
signed by the President to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, an assignment. neces- 
sitated by the inextricable linking of civil 
and military functions there. In the 
tightly constricted area of the Ryukyus, 
virtually all activities and policies of the 
local government directly affect military 
planning and operations. The proposed 
legislation would formalize existing ar- 
rangements for performing the responsi- 
bilities of the United States under the 
peace treaty with Japan and would pro- 
vide means for maintaining and increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the performance 
of the basic military mission. 

The Ryukyu Islands lie southeast of 
Japan, northeast of Formosa and the 
Philippines, and west of the Bonin Is- 
lands. Okinawa, the main island, is 
almost 6,000 miles from San Francisco, 
970 miles from Tokyo, and about 920 
miles from Manila. 
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Since 1945 the United States has ex- 
ercised full powers over the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, of which Okinawa is the largest. 
Prior to the war these islands were an 
integral part of Japan, but following 
Japan’s surrender they were treated as 
a separate and distinct territory for the 
purpose of occupation. Unlike Japan, 
where occupation was carried out nom- 
inally under Allied authority, the occu- 
pation of the Ryukyus proceeded solely 
under American control. The measure 
of U.S. control was determined by inter- 
national customary and conventional 
law as well as unilaterally by the United 
States. While control was restored to 
local institutions as they manifested a 
capacity to exercise it, the United States 
retained all powers, subject only to limi- 
tations imposed by international law. 

As the sole occupier, the United States 
was charged with the responsibility for 
providing government in occupied terri- 
tories, including all measures necessary 
to preserve public order and safety. 

Although we have rebuilt and ex- 
panded the Ryukyuan economy and have 
given it new direction, it continues, 
nevertheless, to be an economy of 
scarcity, and from the viewpoint of nat- 
ural resources it will never be anything 
other than that. Prior to the war, as 
one of the most indigent prefectures of 
Japan, it received annual subsidies of 
from $4 million to $6 million from the 
Central Government in Tokyo. Today, 
its population density of over 1,000 per- 
sons per square mile is twice that of 
Japan and one of the highest in the 
world. A substantial portion of its food 
requirements is imported each year. It 
has a serious shortage of industrial and 
commercial skills and inadequate ven- 
ture capital to exploit such resources as 
are available. So, in spite of the recon- 
struction of the major part of the physi- 
cal plant and the restoration of normal 
activity, there remains the difficult task 
of promoting the welfare and well-being 
of the Ryukyuan people, of bringing 
their economy closer to viability, of 
making them as self-sustaining as 
possible. 

That the action proposed by H.R. 1157 
is one which has been considered and 
approved by the Congress previously is 
illustrated by the fact that similar legis- 
lation has been enacted with respect to 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, the Philippine 
Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Administrative costs of the civil ad- 
ministration of the Ryukyu Islands will 
continue to require annual budgetary 
provision; such costs will not, however, 
be increased as a result of this proposed 
legislation. The provisions of section 4 
of the bill will provide a level of eco- 
nomic assistance somewhat less than 
one-half of the average annual amount 
appropriated for economic aid during 
the period fiscal years 1947-58. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 533. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no objection to the rule and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PROVIDING COMPENSATION TO 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to authorize a pay- 
ment to the Government of Japan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 2130, with Mr. 
Jones of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us, S. 2130, authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to the Government 
of Japan the sum of $6 million. The 
payment of such sum shall constitute 
full satisfaction in settlement of all 
claims of Japanese nationals resident on 
the Bonin Islands arising from use and 
benefit and exercise of property rights 
or interests in the Bonin Islands by the 
United States for security purposes. 
The term “Bonin Islands” as used in this 
bill includes the Bonin Islands proper, 
the Volcano Islands, Rosario Island, 
Parece Vela, and Marcus Island. This 
group of islands is about 700 miles south 
of Tokyo. We are holding these islands 
for security reasons. We have some very 
important military installations on these 
islands. 

On June 2, 1959, executive communi- 
cation 1055, consisting of a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of State, trans- 
mitted a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to authorize a payment to 
the Government of Japan.” This was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and, in turn, referred by the 
chairman to the Subcommittee on the 
Far East and the Pacific. Before action 
was completed by the subcommittee the 
Senate passed S. 2130 which was referred 
to the committee. Since this bill is 
identical with that proposed in executive 
communication 1055, the subcommittee 
held hearings on the Senate bill on Au- 
gust 27 and 28, 1959. On August 28 the 
subcommittee ordered S. 2130 favorably 
reported to the full committee. On 
January 20, 1960, the full committee 
unanimously ordered S. 2130 favorably 
reported. 

To my knowledge there is no opposi- 
tion to this legislation. 

The interests of the United States in 
these islands was summed up in the com- 
munique issued by President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Kishi in 1957: 

The President reaffirmed the U.S. position 
that Japan possesses residual sovereignty 
over these islands. He pointed out, however, 
that, so long as the conditions of threat and 
tension exist in the Far East, the United 
States will find it necessary to continue the 
present status. 
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The former residents of the islands 
have not been successfully integrated 
into the Japanese economy and live in 
distressed economic conditions. The 
Japanese Government provides them 
with economic assistance and spends a 
substantial sum annually for this 
purpose. 

In conversations with Japanese of- 
ficials in 1955, 1957, and 1958, Secretary 
of State Dulles reiterated the opposition 
of the Defense Department to the re- 
patriation of the former residents. Fail- 
ing in its efforts at repatriation, the Jap- 
anese Government then sought compen- 
sation. Initially it requested $12.5 mil- 
lion but it has now agreed to accept $6 
million. 

The Department of State and the De- 
partment of Defense recognize that the 
former residents of the islands have a 
legitimate claim. One problem has 
been how to determine the land value 
that would form the basis for compensa- 
tion. The land has not been used for 
more than 15 years. 

During the hearings the subcommittee 
inquired whether the payment of the 
Bonin Islands claims involved a prece- 
dent for claims by former residents of 
other islands that had been under Japa- 
nese jurisdiction prior to the war. Ina 
memorandum submitted by Assistant 
Secretary of State Parsons the subcom- 
mittee was assured that “the Bonin Is- 
lands situation is unique and that the 
payments of the claims there do not con- 
stitute a precedent.” 

Mr. Chairman, our continued indefi- 
nite reservation of the Bonin Islands for 
security purposes makes impossible the 
repatriation of the former residents in 
the foreseeable future. Without any 
compensation the Bonin problem will re- 
main a constant and, quite possibly, 
growing irritant in United States-Japa- 
nese relations. For this reason I am 
confident the House will pass this legis- 
lation without any dissenting vote. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of our subcommittee [Mr. ZABLocKI] 
has explained the reason for this bill to 
compensate Japan for land in the Bonin 
Islands to which the 7,000 persons who 
owned it prior to the war are not being 
allowed to return. These persons were 
evacuated by Japan. They would like to 
go back and resume cultivation of their 
land, but our Armed Forces, for good and 
sufficient reasons, does not want any 
non-Americans on these islands for the 
present. There are about 150 persons of 
mixed blood and Japanese citizenship on 
one small island. They will not be per- 
mitted to go to the other islands. 

This is a case in which I believe we are 
getting more than value received. We 
have several strategic installations in 
that part of the world with value up to 
perhaps $1 billion Our control of these 
islands and installations is essential to 
our security in the western Pacific. By 
making this payment, which has been ne- 
gotiated between the two governments, 
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we can strengthen our position in Japan 
where at the present time there is great 
opposition on the part of some students 
and others to continued close coopera- 
tion between the Japanese Government 
and our own Government. They use this 
case as a source of propaganda against 
the United States. 

When we make this payment the Japa- 
nese Government takes responsibility for 
handling those 7,000 former residents of 
the Bonins who are being barred by us 
from returning to their homes and prop- 
erty. When the tense world situation is 
over and we do not need such installa- 
tions in the Pacific and pull out, the Jap- 
anese may want to return them to the 
Bonins. They can do with them as they 
please. But we will have discharged fully 
our obligations and be in the clear. 

Control of these islands for as long as 
we need them is essential to our national 
security. There should be no opposition 
to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now before the House, S. 2130, 
authorizes a payment of $6 million to 
the Government of Japan. But the 
money is not intended for Japan or the 
Japanese. The ultimate beneficiaries of 
the payment will be the 7,000 Bonin 
Islanders who live in Japan and who 
cannot return to their native soil be- 
cause our Government, as part of its 
defense strategy, must continue to oc- 
cupy the Bonin Islands. 

We do not own the Bonin Islands. 
We are the lawful occupants by the 
terms of the peace treaty we made with 
Japan. The payment authorized in this 
bill will not give us title to these islands. 
Nor is the payment a rental of any 
kind. It is compensation that is to be 
paid to the former residents of the is- 
lands because we have taken their land 
for an indefinite time. The Department 
of State advised our committee that the 
sum will constitute full satisfaction and 
settlement of all claims of these people 
against the United States. 

Thus far the Bonin Islanders have 
been living on the margin of economic 
collapse. They are a simple agricultural 
people with a minimum of skills. Al- 
though they are Japanese nationals, they 
have not been able to establish them- 
selves in Japanese economic life. Some 
may ask what the future holds for these 
people after the $6 million is distributed 
among the 7,000 former residents. No 
one can answer with certainty. But the 
sum should provide them with a modest 
amount of capital to establish them- 
selves on the land or in small com- 
mercial activities or to improve their 
skills in order that they may enter the 
mainstream of the Japanese economy. 

We have a right to occupy these is- 
lands. But I submit that we have a 
responsibility where the exercise of our 
right brings hardships. Our Govern- 
ment is neither too powerful nor too 
insensitive to ignore the distress of 
small and alien people whose plight 
arises from our need to use their land 
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for our security. It is because this bill 
fulfills an obligation on our part that 
I urge its passage. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, 
{Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we ought to get the record straight. 
We hear that this $6 million expenditure 
is necessary for security reasons; and 
perhaps that istrue. Then someone else 
says that it is necessary to compensate 
some people for an injustice, to take care 
of people who are in distress. Then 
someone else says this expenditure must 
be made because pressure is being put 
upon the Japanese Government. If this 
is for the security of the United States, 
that is one thing; but if this is for the 
other reasons that have been stated, I 
cannot go along at all with spending $6 
million because it was the Japanese who 
evacuated the 7,000 people who are to be 
benefited. We did not do it; the Jap- 
anese evacuated their own nationals and 
then fortified the islands. From that 
standpoint I can see no reason why we 
should compensate anybody for any- 


thing. 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would like to add 
to the statement the gentleman just 
made that Marcus Island was the first 
target I bombed in the Pacific. The gen- 
tleman will be interested to know that 
the heaviest fortifications in the Pacific 
were in Marcus Island, and we suffered 
perhaps some of our greatest losses there. 

Mr. GROSS. Is Marcus Island part of 
the Bonins? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The Japanese removed 
these people, then erected fortifications 
and we lost many American lives taking 
the Bonin Islands. 

From the standpoint of the Japanese 
Government and the people who were 
evacuated I do not think we owe them 
anything. 

If we are now paying for some security 
purpose, that is a different story. I un- 
derstand it is proposed to pay $879 or 
something like that to each displaced 
person. That is approximately the 
figure; is it not? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes; it comes out to 
about that. 

Mr. GROSS. It is said these 7,000 peo- 
ple have not been integrated by the Jap- 
anese. If they have not been absorbed 
into the economic and social life of Ja- 
pan by now they probably never will be 
and the $879 per individual is not going 
= take care of the situation in the fu- 

ure. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I can assure the gentle- 
man that the primary reason for this bill 
is because it is essential to our security. 
I can best explain it by reading from 
page 2 of the hearings, a statement by 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs: 

The State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee decided in 1945 that the Bonin Islands 
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should be closed for security reasons to all 
other settlement. This policy, which has 
subsequently been reviewed several times, re- 
mains in effect. 


That is the decision that was made and 
the reasons for the decision. It has been 
necessary for us to keep control of these 
islands. 

Maybe we should have taken them in 
the peace treaty, Ido not know. But the 
fact is we did not take them, and we do 
not own the islands. Japan owns the 
islands. 

Mr. GROSS. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has residual sovereignty, whatever 
that means. 

Mr. JUDD. The Bonins are not like 
some of the other areas where we have 
control. Japan has renounced owner- 
ship of those. Here is a case where they 
own the islands and we need them for 
the present. Japan has agreed to this 
arrangement. It quiets all of the claims 
against us and gives us security—physi- 
cal, emotional, and military—in that 
area. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us get this down to 
cases. I can go along with this bill if it 
is for security reasons. 

Mr. JUDD. I give the gentleman that 
flat assurance. 

Mr. GROSS. But I do not go along 
with it if we are paying off the Japanese. 

Mr. JUDD. Neither would I. 

Mr.GROSS. Then let us leave out the 
extraneous and specious statements in 
behalf of the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. The only reason we bring 
that consideration in is because a trou- 
blesome situation has arisen for us and 
Japan on account of the agitation of 
some individuals and groups over this 
issue. The Japanese Government says 
it can quiet the situation and remove 
this thorn in our relations and settle the 
problem with this payment. 

Mr.GROSS. I donot think it is going 
to be done that way. Let me say now 
that I hope you will not come in here 
with another bill for $6 million or more 
in order to placate these people later on. 

Mr. JUDD. There is no other situa- 
tion in the Pacific at all comparable to 
this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I may say the gentle- 
man from Iowa, knowing something 
about this situation, that I add my word 
of endorsement to this proposition. It 
is a matter of security and goes directly 
to the point the gentleman, I know, will 
agree with. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement, but I want to say again 
I do not like these other issues being 
brought in. Ido not think we are going 
to satisfy these people over the years with 
the payment of $879 apiece. I do not 
think that is going to happen, and I want 
to clear the record now and say that we 
are paying this $6 million for security 
reasons. 
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Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that the Japanese Government first 
wanted $12.5 million but in a very short 
period of time reduced the asking price 
to $6 million, more than 50 percent. I 
hope this will be the last we hear of this 
deal. I do not like it, but if it will take 
care of a vital security problem, affecting 
our own people, I will go along with it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not pretend to be learned in matters of 
our relations with foreign nations, but 
I do have confidence in the work of our 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘The gentleman is 
very modest when he says he is not 
learned in foreign affairs. I consider 
the gentleman one of the most im- 
pressive and learned gentlemen on that 
subject. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Our distinguished 
floor leader is very charitable in his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this bill 
is in the interest of our national security. 
You heard a moment ago the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsx1] state that 
he was one of the first who saw this 
particular area when our military drive 
was taken us towards Japan. May I 
say that the gentleman now speaking is 
one of the Members of Congress who last 
saw this area. 

It so happens that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has juris- 
diction over the Pacific area. We have 
jurisdiction over the Marshalls, the Car- 
olines, and the Marianas to the west. 

In that jurisdiction we have some re- 
sponsibility over the northern part of 
the Marianas. This last year it was 
necessary for the committee, composed 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk], the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. McGIntey], the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. INovyve], and myself to- 
gether with a staff member, to go into 
this particular area. We received per- 
mission from the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to visit in the Bonin Island area. 
Our committee does not have jurisdiction 
over the Bonins. However, we thought it 
would be appropriate for us, with his 
permission, to go into the area. Ac- 
cordingly we visited Iwo Jima and Chi 
Chi Jima. These names mean very much 
to us. The name Bonin Islands is prac- 
tically unknown to the American people. 
But, when I speak of Iwo Jima and 
Suribachi, you know what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this 
legislation for two reasons, and it is be- 
cause of these two reasons I wish to 
secure some information from the com- 
mittee handling the bill. The first 


question has to do with the 140 or so 
citizens of Japan citizenship presently 
living on Chi Chi Jima Island. I also 
wish to know if there is any relation- 
ship or if any comparison can be made 
between the moneys that we are to pay 
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in this particular instance and the 
moneys which we are paying or are to 
pay for lands in the Marshalls area. 

Last fall when we visited the Bonins we 
were in the company of Rear Adm. W. R. 
Eardman. If you do not think that this 
is an isolated area so far as we in the 
United States are concerned, you are 
mistaken. It is very difficult to get into. 
And, when one finds living in Chi Chi 
Jima approximately 140 people, many of 
whom have their family heritage in our 
own country, names like Savory and 
Webb from the New England area, de- 
scendants of New Englanders formerly 
engaged in the whaling business, and 
Washington, another name that is very 
common there, then he can understand 
why it is that those 140 have been al- 
lowed to return while others have not 
been given such permission. 

There were almost 10,000 Japanese 
civilians living on these islands during 
the time just preceding the war. The 
war came on and most of the civilians 
were removed to other areas under 
Japan’s jurisdiction. After the fighting 
was over most of the former residents 
of the Bonins were found to be in Japan 
proper. We permitted people of Amer- 
ican lineage to return, and that is how 
the 140 happen to be there at the present 
time. 

In the Marshall Islands to the east, 
where we have such islands as Kwaja- 
lein, we have 70.4 square miles of land 
area, while in the Bonin Islands we 
have 45 square miles of land area. 
There are 14,350 inhabitants living in 
the Marshalls at the present time. You 
can see what that land means to them. 
On Kwajalein, one of the larger islands 
in the group, the Defense Department 
has been using the entire area since its 
occupation by our military forces in 
1944. For years we have been negotiat- 
ing with the Marshallese on a fair value 
of their land. We do not know how 
much longer we will have use for it, but 
probably indefinitely, something like we 
have with the Japanese in their Bonin 
Island group. The Marshallese want 
the title to the land to remain in their 
names also. We have offered them $500 
an acre for an indefinite term of use. 
Some of the owners have accepted this 
price; others have not accepted the price 
offered. 

Now, with that in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI], a few ques- 
tions. What items of reimbursement 
are covered by the $6 million? Are 
they public, private, personal, or liabil- 
ity values? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Private and per- 
sonal items of reimbursement are cov- 
ered. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not a fact that 
when people are taken from an area un- 
der conquest, by tradition they are 
usually allowed to return to that area? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is true. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Here they are not 
permitted to return. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. They are not permit- 
ted to return because we have decided 
that it is not in our national interest. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Where will the title 
to the land involved remain? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Title to the land 
will remain with the Japanese, but, in 
effect, we obtain title to that land since 
we have indefinite use of these islands. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will this legislation 
permit claims to be made by individual 
Japanese against the United States? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No, sir. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the present 140 
inhabitants of the Bonin Islands—and 
these are the descendants of the Saver- 
ies and Webbs and Washingtons—be 
able to occupy or use the land as long 
as the United States remains in posses- 
sion of the islands? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. On Chi Chi Jima, 
presumably, yes; on other islands, no. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the residents of 
Chi Chi Jima receive their proportionate 
share of these moneys? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No. This money is 
only for those former Bonin Islanders 
who are not permitted to return to the 
islands and who are now residing in 
Japan. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will these inhabit- 
ants of Chi Chi Jima be able to get any 
title to the lands they now occupy? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No; not under this 
legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Does the gentleman 
think that this $6 million sum could be 
considered as rent for the use of the 
land since 1945 to date? If so, within 
a few years, if the United States con- 
tinues to occupy the islands will there be 
another payment forthcoming? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No; this is a final 
settlement. May I point out to my dis- 
tinguished friend that it is not a rental 
payment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I stated just a 
moment ago, I am interested because of 
the effect that this has relative to the 
Marshall Islands of the Trust Territory. 
For example, on Kwajalein Island, one 
of the many islands of the Marshall 
group, the entire area was taken over 
by the military in 1944. The title still 
remains with the Marshallese land- 
owners. The High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory has been given author- 
ity to offer the Marshallese $500 an acre 
for the use of the land since 1944. The 
Marshallese, through their attorney, 
have refused the offer and have brought 
court action. Now my question is this: 
How did you arrive at the figure of 
$1,060 per acre for the land in the 
Bonins? I realize that land is a very 
valuable asset to the Japanese but I do 
not know how it can be more valuable 
than it is to the Marshallese. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. In answer to the 
gentleman, it is my understanding that 
the Department of State in negotiations 
with the Japanese used land value plus 
labor and input value of various kinds. 
I wish to call attention to the state- 
ment on page 11 of the hearings where 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Par- 
sons, in reply to a question states: 

The figure of $6 million is based on the 
formula used in the calculation of Ryu- 
kyuan land values where you assign 40 per- 
cent of the production from a given unit 
of land to land value and 60 percent to labor 
and imput of various kinds. Then the 40 
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percent is capitalized at 6 percent; this is 
multiplied by 1634, and you arrive at the 
figure through that process. 


The value of land in the Ryukyus, as 
the gentleman will recall, is $1,060 per 
acre. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Can my _  distin- 
guished colleague state whether or not 
he believes there is any relationship be- 
tween the formula which his committee 
has used in this instance and the for- 
mula that might be used in determining 
the values of the Marshallese? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No; there is no re- 
lationship. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to add that 
they have no relationship because in the 
Marshall Islands we are paying rent. 
In the Bonins we are paying the Japa- 
nese Government the value of the land 
and it can do as it pleases with respect 
to these citizens. It intends to com- 
pensate them for this land. There is no 
precedent in this case that could be 
applied to the Marshalls. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say that that 
is exactly what I wanted stated while 
we are considering this legislation. We 
do have this legal controversy; we do 
have a suit in court at the present time 
and if we are not careful this action 
might be used against us. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make one state- 
ment to my colleagues of the House. We 
held a special meeting with the Bonin 
Islands Council members when we were 
on Chi Chi Jima. If my friends would 
like to have some very interesting read- 
ing—it would take about 10 minutes— 
it would bring to their minds how people 
who have their heritage in our own 
country feel about their ties to a coun- 
try with which they have no common 
citizenship, but who wish to have such 
ties in the future, if they can obtain 
them. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I suggest that the 
gentleman insert the minutes of the 
council meeting at this point in the 
REcORD? 
ace ASPINALL. I shall be glad to do 

at. 

Mr. Chairman, the following is the 
transcript of the hearings of the meet- 
ing held by the Council of Chi Chi Jima 
when our special committee was present 
in that area: 

Cur Cur Jr, B.I.—MINUTES OF THE SPECIAL 
Bonin ISLAND COUNCIL MEETING OF NOVEM- 
BER 19, 1959 
The meeting was called to order at 19:35. 
Present were Lt. Comdr. T. G. Rice, 

military government representative; Rod- 

rick Webb, president; Jerry Savory, member; 

Jessie Webb, member; Mitsuru Ikeda, mem- 

ber; Frank Gonzales, member. Special guests 

were Hon. W. N. Aspinall, Representative 
from Colorado; Hon. D. F. McGinley, Repre- 
sentative from Nebraska; Hon. D. K. Inouye, 

Representative from Hawaii; Hon. B. F. Sisk, 

Representative from California; Rear Adm. 

W. L. Erdmann, COMNAVMARIANAS; Dr. 

Jack Taylor, Consultant on Territorial 

Affairs. Guests were Lt. Comdr. L. E. Tra- 

baudo, MC, USN; Lt. (jg.) S. L. Erwin, Assist- 

ant OIC; Richard Washington, judge, Bonin 

Island court. 
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The military government representative 
opened the meeting by introducing the 
House Insular Affairs Committee to the 
council members. He explained to the com- 
mittee members that the Bonin Island Coun- 
cil was comprised of five members elected 
by a general election. The member receiv- 
ing the most votes sits as President of the 
council. The term of office is for 1 year. He 
explained that all persons over 18 years of 
age were eligible to vote and that we have 
experienced 100 percent participation as a 
result of an ordnance whereby a person is 
fined if they fail to vote. He also explained 
that the judge of the Bonin Island court 
is an appointed office and that the council 
members sat as the court. He told the com- 
mittee that the council met once a month, 
and that the minutes were recorded and sent 
to the Military Governor via the Deputy 
Military Governor. He explained that the 
president of the council presided at the 
meetings. At the request of the president, 
the military government representative 
reads the minutes of the previous meeting 
and then presents to the Council any infor- 
mation that is pertinent received from the 
Military Governor or Deputy Military Gov- 
ernor, and any other information of interest, 
i.e., ship and airplane arrivals, problems of 
a logistic nature, etc. The president of the 
council then asks each member to present 
anything that they wish and to bring up any 
problems that they have been presented with 
during the previous month. The council 
discusses and votes on any matter that re- 
quires a decision. He explained that revenue 
is obtained by taxation of gross income. The 
tax at present is 3 percent. This money 
goes to the community fund, and is used as 
the council sees fit. At the present there 
is $1,831.88 in the community fund. There 
is only one person on the island receiving 
their support from this fund; the rest of 
the islanders are gainfully employed and are 
self-sufficient. He explained that the econ- 
omy of the island is increasing each year. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if the resolu- 
tions and ordnances passed on by the coun- 
cil were subject to veto by the military gov- 
ernment representative. 

The military government representative 
replied that none had been vetoed. 

Congressman AsPrINnaLL asked if the mili- 
tary government representative sat with the 
members of the Bonin Island Council at 
the monthly meetings. 

The military government representative 
replied that he sat with the council at all 
meetings, and that he also sat with the Bonin 
Island court as an advisory member. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if the mili- 
tary government representative acts in an 
advisory capacity at the council meetings 
when decisions of a legislative nature, espe- 
cially those involving raising revenue and 
appropriating funds are acted on. 

The military government representative re- 
plied that he did. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked the president 
of the Bonin Island Council if he exercised 
his prerogative as president by presiding at 
the monthly meetings or if the military gov- 
ernment representative presided at the 
monthly meetings. 

Rodrick Webb replied that he presided at 
the mcnthly meetings. 

The military government representative 
again reiterated that due to the close prox- 
imity, so many of the civil problems dove- 
tailed with those of the military that he 
acted in an advisory capacity on these mat- 
ters. Matters solely of a civil nature were 
left to the members of the council insofar as 
possible. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if any mem- 
ber of the Bonin Island Council had ever 
served in a governing capacity when the Japa- 
nese governed the island. 

He was informed that no member had 
served in such a capacity. 
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Congressman ASPINALL asked the council 
members if they were satisfied with their 
present form of government. 

He was informed by the council members 
that they were satisfied. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked the Deputy 
Military Governor if he or members of his 
staff reviewed the minutes of the Bonin 
Island Council meetings. 

The Deputy Military Governor replied that 
he personally reviewed the minutes of the 
council meetings and without exception he 
has passed on these minutes and has then 
forwarded them to the Military Governor. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked the age of the 
person receiving help from the community 
fund. 

Jerry Savory, council member, informed 
him that she herself did not know her true 
age, but information gathered from other 
elderly people of the island placed her age in 
the vicinity of 70 years. He explained that 
she had no one to care for her and that each 
month she received provisions paid for by the 
community fund from the Bonin Island 
Trading Co, 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if there were 
any other elder people of the island that felt 
they too should receive help from the com- 
munity fund. 

Jerry Savory said that to his knowledge 
there were none. He explained that the rest 
of the elderly people either were still gain- 
fully employed or had children and family 
to care for them. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if it was more 
or less the custom of the people of the is- 
lands to care for their elder people within the 
family if such was possible. 

Jerry Savory replied that it was the 
custom. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if the mem- 
bers of the council were paid for their serv- 
ices. 

Jerry Savory explained that the president 
of the council received $10 per month, mem- 
bers $5 per month, and that the judge of 
the Bonin Islands court received 10 percent 
of fines imposed. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if there were 
many cases tried by the Bonin Islands court. 

The military government representative 
explained that very few cases were tried by 
the court and that the offenses were minor 
in nature. 

Congressman ASPINALL explained to the 
members of the council that the committee 
which he represented had jurisdiction over 
only the unincorporated or Trust Territories 
of the Pacific but inasmuch as they were to 
be in this area they had requested permis- 
sion to visit the Bonin Islands as guests of 
the Deputy Military Governor and military 
government representative to meet with the 
representatives of the people of the Bonin 
Islands to hear their views and to find out 
if they were satisfied with their present form 
of military government, and that they would 
report to Congress on their findings. He 
asked if any members of the council had any- 
thing they would like to discuss with the 
committee. 

Jessie Webb asked if the committee could 
give any information on any decisions per- 
taining to the ownership of the houses and 
land on which the people of the Bonin Is- 
lands lived. 

Congressman ASPINALL explained that as 
he understood it, until land titles could be 
determined that it would be impossible to 
give title to any person living on the prop- 
erty. 

The military government representative 
explained that the Bonin Islanders were con- 
cerned over titles to property and houses in 
the event the Japanese again took possession 
of the islands. He explained that he believed 
that the houses would belong to the Bonin 
Islanders as long as the Navy remained on 
the islands. 
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Congressman ASPINALL told the coun- 
cil that Senator Fu.sricut had introduced 
and the Senate had passed a bill whereby 
$6 million would be paid to the Japanese 
Government to settle with the Japanese peo- 
ple that were dispossessed from the Bonin Is- 
lands for the property they owned. 

Congressman Sisk asked when the Japa- 
nese originally settled the island. 

Jerry Savory explained that Nathaniel 
Savory and his party of settlers whom the 
vast majority of the Bonin Islanders are 
descendents settled the island in 1830, and 
the Japanese did not settle the island until 
1871. The Japanese were not successful in 
their attempt to settle in 1871 and left the 
island to return in 1873, this time to stay. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if the Japa- 
nese settled on land owned by the Savory 
settlers or settled on land of their own. 

The military government representative 
informed him that the land acquired by the 
Japanese was by legal methods as far as 
known. 

The military government representative ex- 
plained that basically what the Bonin Is- 
landers are concerned with is that with the 
exception of possibly three, none of them 
live on their own homesteads and as they 
develop their homes and property they are 
concerned about the security of their homes 
and homesteads. Therefore, they would like 
to know that if the Japanese Government 
accepts the $6 million as payment for land 
rights if they will then be given title to the 
homes and properties. 

Congressman ASPINALL explained that it 
was his understanding that if the Japanese 
Government accepts the $6 million in lieu 
of claims to property by the former Japa- 
nese inhabitants of the Bonin Islands, then 
the U.S. Government would then hold title 
to the land, at which time a land Officer rep- 
resenting the Navy would see that the land 
Was surveyed and that the people that lived 
in these areas would be protected in their 
properties. 

At this point Congressman ASPINALL read 
the bill passed by the Senate whereby $6 
million would be paid to the Japanese Goy- 
ernment for land rights in the Bonin Islands. 

Congressman ASPINALL explained that the 
bill meant that as long as the U.S. Govern- 
ment maintained possession of the Bonin 
Islands that neither the Japanese Govern- 
ment or the Japanese nationals that were 
former residents of the Bonin Islands would 
have any claims against any of the property. 
In the event that the United States should 
enter into an agreement to turn the islands 
back to Japan then there would have to be 
some provision in that agreement as to the 
property rights of the Bonin Islanders that 
have returned and made their homes here. 

Congressman Sisk said that as he under- 
stood the wording of the bill that the pay- 
ment of the $6 million would be nothing but 
payment for an indefinite use permit with- 
out any title at all, similar to the bill pro- 
posed in the Marshall Islands, maintaining 
the residual sovereignty of Japan, so that 
if the Japanese came back to these islands 
they could reclaim their lands without any 
reimbursement. He asked if he was right 
in interpreting the bill this way. 

Congressman ASPINALL said that he was 
correct unless provision was made in the 
final agreement whereby the Bonin Islanders 
would be protected. 

Congressman Sisk said that he was pursu- 
ing this line of questioning to aid him in 
determining which position he would take 
when this legislation reached the House of 
Representatives. He said he had doubts as 
to whether the Japanese people had a legiti- 
mate claim to the $6 million for the land 
in view of the fact that the people presently 
living in the Bonin Islands had a claim due 
to prior settling of the islands. He asked 
when the Bonin Islanders were sent to Ja- 
pan. 
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Jerry Savory told him that they were sent 
to Japan in 1944. 

Congressman Sisk asked if any of the 
members of the council owned land in the 
Bonin Islands at that time. 

Frank Gonzales said that he owned the 
land that is presently known as Jack Wil- 
liams Beach. 

Congressman Sisk asked if he now lived 
on that land. 

Prank Gonzales said that he did not live 
on that land at the present. 

The military government representative 
said that it appeared to him that even if 
provision was made in the final agreement 
for protection of the Bonin Islanders’ prop- 
efty, they would be dependent upon the 
Japanese Government to honor the provi- 
sion and would have to go through Japanese 
courts for that protection. 

Congressman ASPINALL said that in his 
opinion they would be protected by inter- 
national law and could go to the Hague 
Court of the United Nations for protection. 

Congressman Srsx said that if the Japa- 
nese broke the treaty, then it would fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of international law and 
would then have to be taken to the Hague 
court. 

Congressman Sisk asked that assuming 
this treaty was written into the present bill, 
and these islands were returned to Japan, if 
the Bonin Islanders were fearful of the Japa- 
nese not honcring the treaty. 

Jerry Savory said that the majority of the 
Bonin Islands were, but they were especially 
concerned for the security of the younger 

tion. He said they all hoped the 
United States would keep the responsibility 
of the islands as long as possible. 

Congressman INovYE asked if the senti- 
ments expressed by the Council were those 
of the people of the island. 

Jerry Savory said that they were. 

Congressman Aspinall asked approximately 
what percentage of the people were in favor 
of the United States retaining administra- 
tive control of the Bonin Islands. 

Jerry Savory explained that in 1952 when 
a@ delegation of Bonin Islanders went to 
Washington that 100 percent of the people 
signed a petition stating they wanted the 
United States to retain control. 

The military government representative 
polled the Council and asked that if they 
were asked to sign a petition now if the 
same percentage of people would sign. 

Each member of the Council said they 
believed that 100 percent of the people 
would sign such a petition. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked how the 
people would feel if the islands to the south 
were returned to Japan. 

Jerry Savory said that he felt the people 
would be grateful if Haha Jima could be 
retained in view of the umber of young 
people. He said he felt that they should 
have more area in which to settle and make 
their homes. 

Congressman Sisk asked how far Haha 
Jima was from Chi Chi Jima. 

The military government representative 
explained that Haha Jima, a larger island 
than Chi Chi Jima was located 25 miles to 
the south. 

Congressman Sisk asked if there were any 
families presently living on Haha Jima. 

The military government representative 
told him that the island is uninhabited at 
the present. 

Jerry Savory said that if the United States 
could retain possession of Haha Jima, the 
large number of young people that will soon 
reach adulthood would then have a place 
to settle and make homes for themselves. 

Congressman MCGINLEY said that he had 
heard that there was difficulty in the Bonin 
Islanders getting married and asked if some- 
one would explain that situation to him. 

Jerry Savory explained that due to the 
Close relationship of the Bonin Islanders, 
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that it was not desirable for them to inter- 
marry. Therefore, the vast majority of the 
male population go to Japan to seek wives. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked if the young 
females of the islands could go to Japan to 
seek husbands. 

Jerry Savory said that although none had, 
that it was possible for them to do so. 

Congressman ASPINALL asked that if they 
went to Guam or Japan and married, if they 
would be permitted to return to the Bonin 
Islands. 

Jerry Savory told him that it would not 
only be possible, but they would be wel- 
comed. 

The military government representative 
explained there was one island woman mar- 
ried to a Saipanese and another to the prin- 
cipal of the school, a U.S. citizen from Ha- 
waii, and that they were quite happy. 

Congressman INouyeE asked if the Bonin 
Islanders were satisfied with their school 
system and medical facilities. ; 

Rodrick Webb said that they were satis- 
fied. 

(Nore.—The above transcription is but a 
portion of the minutes. No further min- 
utes were recorded.) 

RopRicK WEBB, 
President, Bonin Islands Council. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
my esteemed friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado, and to com- 
mend him for his fine presentation. He 
has a thorough understanding of the 
problems at hand and has consistently 
shown deep concern for the security of 
our Nation and for our position in that 
part of the world. The gentleman from 
Colorado has presented in detail argu- 
ments why this legislation should be 
passed. I wish to thank him for his 
contribution. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is timely that S. 2130, which was 
passed by the other body unanimously, 
which was reported out by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs unani- 
mously, and which was granted a rule by 
the Rules Committee unanimously, 
should come before us today. It is a 
bill of equity and good conscience, pre- 
senting Uncle Sam in the image of fair- 
ness and of honesty. It is just and meri- 
torious. 

I have said that its consideration to- 
day is timely. Only last week, on May 
19, the treaty of mutual cooperation and 
security with the United States was ap- 
proved by the Japanese House of Repre- 
sentatives after a bitter battle with Com- 
munists and neutralists. The Japanese 
House of Councilors still must give its 
concurrence. The great majority of the 
men and women of Japan I am sure have 
a friendly sentiment toward the United 
States, but there are elements that are 
seeking to undermine that sentiment of 
friendship. The prompt and I hope the 
unanimous passage of S. 2130 will re- 
move one of the irritants that the ene- 
mies of the United States have been 
using in their propaganda. 

Aside from my desire as a Member of 
the Congress of the United States to join 
with my colleagues in presenting to the 
world the image of Uncle Sam always as 
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fair and honorable, I have a personal in- 
terest in the passage of this bill. At one 
time, a few years ago, I had the distinc- 
tion of representing more Japanese- 
American constituents than any other 
Member of the House. That probably 
is not the case at the present time, but 
certainly there are not more than three 
or four congressional districts today in 
which more Japanese-Americans reside. 
Mrs. Mary Ono, of my staff at my Chi- 
cago office, was the first Japanese-Amer- 
ican congressional secretary in the his- 
tory of the Congress. 

There are no finer or more stanchly 
loyal Americans than those of Japanese 
blood and descent. The parents of some 
of the Japanese-Americans in my dis- 
trict as well as in other districts came 
from the Bonin Islands and they with 
all Americans of Japanese ancestry are 
concerned with bettering relations with 
Japan in the interest of peace and pros- 
perity in the Pacific. 

I lunched last week with Shig Waka- 
matsu, national president of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League, and I 
am proud to say one of my most distin- 
guished constituents, Mike M. Masaoka, 
the popular and tireless Washington 
representative of the league, and John 
Yoshino. The conversation centered on 
S. 2130. They thought that the enact- 
ment of this legislation was long overdue. 
It is merely a matter of doing the right 
and the decent thing, not for the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, but for human beings, 
men and women and children whose 
lands were taken for military use by our 
Government and who are in need due 
to their enforced dislocation. I trust the 
bill will pass unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, I am extending my re- 
marks to include excerpts from a letter 
by Mr. Masaoka: 

Although it has not been officially acted 
upon by the JACL because we have not had 
a Biennial National Convention since 1958, 
many of our members whose parents are 
from the Bonin Islands and many more of 
us Americans of Japanese ancestry, who are 
concerned with bettering cooperation and 
relations with Japan in the interests of peace 
and prosperity in the Pacific, are most as- 
suredly for it. 

The bill itself was passed unanimously 
by the Senate and reported unanimously by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
House Rules Committee. It has the approval 
of the State and Defense Departments. 

The bill simply corrects an inequity in 
our treatment of two former Japanese island 
chains in which residual sovereignty con- 
tinues to be in Japan but whose administra- 
tion remains, under the identical provision 
of the Treaty of Peace, with the U.S. Armed 
Porces. In the case of the Ryukyus, includ- 
ing Okinawa, Japanese nationals whose lands 
are used for military purposes by our Gov- 
ernment are paid rentals. In the case of 
the Bonins, however, including Ogawasara, 
Japanese nationals whose lands are being 
used for military purposes by our Govern- 
ment have never received compensation of 
any kind whatsoever from the United States. 
Moreover, Japanese nationals who are former 
residents of these islands still are not per- 
mitted to return to their native home 15 
years after the end of hostilities. 

This legislation, long overdue, merely at- 
tempts to equalize the treatment accorded 
to Japanese nationals of both the Ryukyus 
and the Bonins. It provides authorization 
for the payment of $6 million to the Japa- 
nese Government for distribution to these 
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former residents of the Bonin Islands. To 
our mind, this is much too small an amount 
to be paid, but, since the Japanese Govern- 
ment has agreed to this sum we have no al- 
ternative at this time but to agree. 

There are realities in the world today that 
make it more important than ever that we 
do everything possible to maintain cordial 
relations with Japan. This is the centen- 
nial of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and the United States. The Japanese House 
of Representatives approved only yesterday 
(May 19) the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security with the United States after 
a long and bitter battle with the Com- 
munists, leftists, and neutralists. The House 
of Councillors must still concur in that rati- 
fication. The Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union last week threatened Japan, and other 
nations that allow us to base our planes on 
their territories, with annihilation by nu- 
clear missiles. Neighboring Red China con- 
stantly and continuously tries to lure Japan 
away from the free world. The President 
of the United States is scheduled to visit 
Japan in about a month, while the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Japan are slated to 
return that good-will visit this fall. Surely, 
in the light of these circumstances, there 
can be no reason to deny the former Japa- 
nese residents of the Bonin Islands the same 
treatment in the use of their lands as we 
have done and are doing for the Japanese 
residents of the Ryukyus. 

The amount is small, but the principle of 
discrimination that currently characterizes 
our consideration of the Japanese nationals 
of the Ryukyus and the Bonins looms large 
in the hearts and minds of all the Japanese 
people, not just those formerly resident in 
the Bonins. The former residents of these 
islands have conducted themselves with dig- 
nity through the past 15 years since the end 
of hostilities, even though they have and are 
suffering privations on the so-called Japa- 
nese mainland, never resorting to the un- 
democratic methods of the totalitarians and 
the Communists but constantly appealing 
through the democratic system of petition in 
the faith that American sense of fair play 
and good conscience would vindicate their 
gentlemanly procedures. Now that they are 
on the threshold of witnessing democracy 
in action correcting an injustice, we trust 
that the House of Representatives will not 
frustrate them and their dreams. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to pay to the Government of Japan a 
sum of $6,000,000. The payment of such 
sum shall constitute full satisfaction and 
settlement of all claims of Japanese nation- 
als, formerly resident in the Bonin Islands, 
arising from the use, benefit, or exercise of 

y rights or interests in the Bonin Is- 
lands by the United States for security pur- 
poses, for the period beginning April 28, 
1952, and continuing until such time as said 
use, benefit, or exercise is relinquished by 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $6,000,000 to carry 
out the purpose of this Act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado seems to want to give the 
impression that this problem arises as 
the result of our conquest of the Bonin 
Islands. I want to reemphasize that 
this problem grows out of the Japanese 
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evacuation of their own nationals from 
those islands at the start of the war 
and their subsequent fortification of the 
islands and then the military necessity 
for us to take the islands. So the 
problem does not grow out of our con- 
quest of the islands as such. These were 
Japanese nationals who were removed 
by the Japanese Government and taken 
to Japan at the start of the war. The 
care of these people is basically a respon- 
sibility of the Japanese Government. 

Now, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee a question. 
In his opinion, will this set a precedent 
for future payments? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No, it will not set 
a precedent. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the reply 
made by the Assistant Secretary of 
State, J. Graham Parsons, to the very 
question I asked him publicly, which 
appears on page 6 of the hearings. I 
asked: 


Are we setting a precedent for future 
claims in the Pacific? 


And he answered: 

We have not so foreseen it. There has 
been no other case that has come to my 
attention, in my time in the Department 
at least, where former residents have claimed 
that they should either be allowed to go back 
or that we should compensate them. 


In other words, he said this would 
certainly not set a precedent. 

Mr. GROSS. And, in the personal 
opinion of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, we are not setting a precedent? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. On the basis of the 
testimony we have received, I can give 
the gentleman the unequivocal answer 
that we are not setting a precedent. 

Mr. GROSS. Will Japan reimburse us 
when we leave the Bonin Islands if and 
when we no longer need this area for 
security purposes? In the opinion of the 
gentleman, will Japan reimburse us for 
the $6 million to be appropriated? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. No, under the treaty 
negotiated with Japan, Japan certainly 
will not be repaying us the $6 million 
that we are actually giving to the Japa- 
nese Government for distribution to the 
Bonin Islanders who are no longer resi- 
dents on the islands or permitted to 
return to the Bonin Islands. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Will the gentleman 
permit me to ask the sponsor of this leg- 
islation whether or not there was any 
testimony which would indicate that 
these Japanese nationals while on these 
islands in any way were helping the 
Japanese armed forces at the time our 
own young men were trying to capture 
those islands? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I will be very happy 
to answer the gentleman’s question. I 
am sure, if the gentleman read the re- 
port, he would see that these former resi- 
dents of the Bonin Islands were no longer 
on the islands at the time that we cap- 
tured them and they were of no assist- 
ance to the Japanese either in holding 
the islands or in fighting our forces. 
They were evacuated and moved to 
Japan. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. If that is the case, 
then I think the gentleman from Iowa 
certainly makes a very strong point. 
The fact is that these people were evacu- 
ated not as a result of any of our activi- 
ties, but rather as a result of the activi- 
ties of the Japanese Government, and 
yet we are being asked to compensate 
them for their loss. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. But the gentleman 
from Illinois should bear in mind that 
we are now preventing them from re- 
turning to these islands. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to apologize to the gentleman from Iowa 
personally. I was unavoidably detained. 
But does the gentleman think he needs 
a@ quorum or does it make no difference? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Michigan does not have to apologize to 
me for anything. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman think he should have a 
quorum? Do you need any help for this 
economy program that you have been 
on? 

Mr. GROSS. No; the gentleman from 
Iowa is not interested in a quorum at 
this time, but he is interested in all the 
help he can get in behalf of economy 
and he knows be can depend upon the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jones of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 2130) to authorize a pay- 
ment to the Government of Japan, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 532, he re- 
ported the same back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the legislation may 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 





PROVIDING FOR PROMOTION OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 


the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
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of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 1157) to provide for promotion 
of economic and social development in 
the Ryukyu Islands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1157, with Mr. 
Jones of Missouri in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AREnpDs] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Price] is now recognized. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, although this bill, H.R. 
1157, bears my name, it is actually one 
which not only is sponsored by the execu- 
tive branch, and specifically the Army, 
but also has received the special atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, who not 
long ago urged by a letter to Mr. VINSON 
that the bill be given prompt considera- 
tion because of its importance. I might 
mention that the former Delegate from 
Hawaii, John A. Burns, who has known 
the Okinawan people so well, also spon- 
sored this legislation. 

A single sentence description of what 
the bill will do is that it will permit the 
retention in the Ryukyu Islands of funds 
which would be used in the Ryukyus for 
various governmental purposes. 

The bill, however, required more de- 
tailed description of these funds and 
their use in the Ryukyus since there are 
at least three types of funds covered by 
the bill. 

Section 2 of the bill deals with fines, 
fees, forfeitures, taxes, and other moneys 
received by the government of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

At this point, I would like to describe 
briefly what the government of the Ryu- 
kyu Islands is. It is headed by a chief 
executive who is appointed by the U.S. 
High Commissioner. The rest of the 
government, which is made up of mayors 
and other local governing officials and a 
unicameral legislature, are all elected of- 
ficials. In section 2, it is this part of the 
government of the Ryukyus which is be- 
ing referred to. 

The funds received by the GRI, as it 
is called, are derived—as the bill indi- 
cates—from, fines, fees, taxes, and so 
fourth. In 1960, it is estimated that 
they will total $22.4 million. These 
funds are now retained in the Ryukyus 
and with respect to them, the bill would 
provide specific legal sanction for this 
practice. 

The section 2 funds are used today and 
would continue to be used for the cost 
involved in all of the normal functions of 
& national government except those per- 
taining to national defense and inter- 
national political relations. These func- 
tions would, of course, include educa- 
tion, public health and welfare, pub- 
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lic safety, public works and services, 
economic development, and general gov- 
ernment. 

The next group of funds involved in 
the bill are those which are the subject 
of section 3. These are funds which 
are derived by the U.S. civil administra- 
tion of the Ryukyu Islands from the sev- 
eral sources set out in the bill itself, 
that is to say, public-benefit trusts, busi- 
ness type operations, corporations— 
wholly or partly owned by the civil ad- 
ministration, and from fines, fees, and 
forfeitures. These funds are estimated 
to total $3 million in 1960. They would 
be used for programs approved by the 
Federal Government for matters such as 
typhoon relief, aid to municipalities and 
other similar functions. The funds re- 


ferred to in (a) and (b) of section 3 are,. 


like the section 2 funds, now retained in 
the Ryukyus for expenditure for the 
purpose I have described. 

The funds referred to in subsection 
(ce) of section 3, however, now are de- 
posited into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. ‘This represents the 
smallest amount of funds involved in the 
bill being only about $50,000 for 1960. 

Section 4: This section injects a new 
concept into the financing of activities 
in the Ryukyu Islands. The funds re- 
ferred to in this section are Federal in- 
come taxes withheld from the pay of 
U.S. citizens in the Ryukyus. These 
funds now aggregate about $9 million 
annually. At the present time, of course, 
these taxes are covered into the U.S. 
Treasury. The Federal Government 
through the annual budgetary process, 
appropriates funds for the purposes set 
out in 4 (a) and (b), that is, promoting 
the economic development and improv- 
ing the welfare of the people of the 
Ryukyus, and reimbursing the GRI for 
services performed by reason of our 
Armed Forces in the islands. 

Under section 4, not to exceed $6 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year could be appro- 
priated to the High Commisisoner of the 
Ryukyu Islands to be spent for the pur- 
poses stated in the section. 

With respect to subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 4, I would like to point out that 
disaster relief funds, which have been 
provided by the United States up to this 
time, have been obtained by reprogram- 
ing, with serious difficulty and delay, 
cash proceeds from Public Law 480 com- 
modity sales in other parts of the world. 
Actually, commodity grants would be 
continued to be sought to meet the emer- 
gency food requirements but section 4(c) 
would provide funds for rehabilitation 
construction. 

We all know that Okinawa and the 
Ryukyus generally are subject every year 
to devastating typhoons. And the care 
of the people and the rehabilitation of 
structures destroyed must be considered 
as an essential part of their fiscal ad- 
ministration. 

The question quite naturally arises as 
to why present procedures of financing 
in the Ryukyus are not permitted to 
continue as in the past. 

In the first place, the legal authority 
for the retention of those funds now 
kept in the Ryukyus is not absolutely 
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clear, and legislation to render this au- 
thority clear is, therefore, necessary. 

Section 4 of the bill, regardless of its 
reference to Federal income tax collec- 
tions in the Ryukyus, is actually nothing 
more or less than a straight authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds for 
the specific purposes stated in the sec- 
tion itself. These purposes are, gen- 
erally, to promote the economy gener- 
ally of the Ryukyu Islands, to reimburse 
the government of the Ryukyu Islands 
for services performed on account of the 
presence in the islands of our Armed 
Forces, and for emergency purposes. re- 
lating to disasters, including typhoons, in 
that area. 

It will be noted that the bill as sub- 
mitted by the Department has been 
modified-in several respects, the most im- 
portant of which is through the inser- 
tion of language on page 3, lines 7 and 8, 
which render entirely clear that the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses 
of the Congress will actively participate 
and, indeed, make all of the final deci- 
sions with respect. to the funds that are 
appropriated under this section. The 
language that I am referring to is as 
follows: “within such limitations as may 
be provided hereafter in appropriations 
acts.” 

As the bill read prior to the commit- 
tee’s amendments, the language gave 
every appearance of actually appropri- 
ating funds. This action is not within 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Services 
Committee. Ours is an authorizing com- 
mittee. We have neither the desire nor 
the power to appropriate funds. The 
Appropriations Committees are the ones 
to make recommendations in this respect 
based upon a_ specific authorization 
which is being provided in this bill. 

Perhaps more important than the spe- 
cific legal reasons for enacting legisla- 
tion of this kind is the very special rela- 
tionship which exists between the people 
of the Ryukyus and our Government. 
The Ryukyus are, at least from a. lay 
standpoint, a strange mixture of a for- 
eign country and a country that is not 
foreign. 

Under the treaty of peace with Japan, 
Japan retained what is called residual 
sovereignty. ‘This term is extremely 
difficult to define, but I believe a fair 
statement of its practical effect is to give 
the United States complete control over 
all matters relating to the administration 
of these islands. 

These rights are accompanied by re- 
sponsibilities, and the responsibilities, 
too, are rather special in this instance, 
because, for. one reason or another, the 
entire nonfree world has fastened a. most 
interested eye on Okinawa and the rest 
of the Ryukyus and it has, therefore, 
become, as it has frequently been ex- 
pressed, a showcase of democracy. 

This bill will give legal sanction to the 
retention of essential moneys in the 
Ryukyus. It will establish a sound re- 
lationship, both fiscal and psychological, 
between those islands and this country— 
a relationship which all informed per- 
sons state to be of paramount impor- 
tance, 
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At the recommendation of the Comp- 
troller General, a new section 8 was 
added to the bill which would render 
certain that all the financial transactions 
of the U.S. civil administration in the 
Ryukyus shall be audited by the General 
Accounting Office in accordance with the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950. 

Because of questions which quite nat- 
urally arise with respect to section 4, I 
would like to deal with it in a little more 
detail at this time. 

The language in section 4 is by no 
means unique. Section 4 adopts a policy 
which has general precedents in the case 
of the Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico 
in that in those two places, certain taxes 
were, and in the case of Puerto Rico are, 
for exactly the same reason as they 
would be in section 4. 

In addition to these general prece- 
dents, there are very specific precedents 
in the case of the Virgin Islands and 
Guam. In the case of the Virgin Islands, 
all of the U.S. income taxes collected 
there are covered into the treasury of 
the Virgin Islands and held for use in 
the Virgin Islands. 

In the case of Guam, all Federal in- 
come taxes are covered into the treas- 
ury of Guam and are for use in Guam. 

So we are not embarking on anything 
brand new here. 

I make particular note of these prece- 
dents only because of the somewhat un- 
usual language of section 4. Actually, 
the bill by no means grants authority 
even remotely as broad as the previous 
acts of Congress relating to the Virgin 
Islands of Guam. In those cases, the 
taxes are actually covered into the local 
treasury. In the case of the Ryukyus, it 
is our intention only to indicate in a very 
general way that some funds are gener- 
ated through income taxes in Okinawa 
and the Ryukyus and that within clearly 
defined limitations, a portion of these 
can be authorized for appropriation to 
the Ryukyus for use in that area for the 
purposes stated. 

The authority previously granted for 
Guam and the Virgin Islands is very 
much broader than the bare basic au- 
thority which is being sought here. Ap- 
propriations must still be made under 
the language of section 4 of the bill. 
Since, as I indicated previously, the com- 
mittee carefully amended the bill so as 
to require that the obligation and ex- 
penditure of any of the moneys in section 
4 shall be “within such limitations as 
may be provided hereafter in appropri- 
ations acts.” 

Prior to the war, Okinawa and the 
rest of the Ryukyus were an integral 
part of Japan. Following Japan’s sur- 
render, they were treated as a separate 
and distinct territory for the purpose of 
occupancy. And the occupancy was not 
under allied authority but solely under 
American authority. 

From 1945, when we took Okinawa by 
conquest, until 1952, our rights and re- 
sponsibilities were those expressed in the 
Hague Convention of 1907 and later car- 
aoe over to the Geneva Convention of 
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In 1952, we entered into a peace treaty 
with Japan. Under article III of that 
treaty, the United States obtained the 
right “to exercise all and any powers of 
administration, legislation, and jurisdic- 
tion over the territory and inhabitants” 
of the Ryukyus. Japan retained only 
what is called residual sovereignty. 

Because the islands are under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, they do 
not qualify for the generous benefits pro- 
vided for free foreign governments un- 
der the Mutual Security Acts or other 
assistance programs. Neither do they 
receive the benefits which are accorded 
territorial and insular possessions of the 
United States. 

Because of this peculiar relationship, 
which I have said is unique, we have 
assumed rather unusual responsibilities. 
One of the hardest of these responsibili- 
ties to convey as an idea is the impor- 
tance of providing the Ryukyus with 
what I will call a reasonably assured 
source of revenue for necessary works 
in the islands and thereby give them a 
reasonably stable economy. 

The committee language will have a 
strong psychological effect in that it will 
give strong evidence of our intentions to 
stay in the islands, help the local people, 
and provide a truly stable economy. 

I think it will be of interest to the 
Members of the House to know that the 
Comptroller General has expressed his 
general agreement with the purposes of 
this bill in his letter dated March 30, 
1959, addressed to the chairman of the 
full committee. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral states: 

We agree that legislation such as that con- 
tained in H.R. 1157 is desirable in order to 
provide a basis in law for the programs re- 
ferred to therein. Furthermore, the provi- 
sions of section 3(b) would serve to remove 
any doubt as to the authority of the United 
States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands to create corporations wholly or part- 
ly owned or controlled by the Civil Adminis- 
tration which might arise by reason of sec- 
tion 304 of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act. 


I have already referred to the Comp- 
troller General’s other recommendation 
with respect to insuring his right to audit 
the accounts of the High Commissioner. 

The one objection which the Comp- 
troller General set out in this letter has, 
I think, been adequately disposed of 
through the insertion of language in sec- 
tion 4 which renders entirely clear the 
fact that the Appropriations Committees 
and the Congress generally will partici- 
pate actively in any appropriations made 
for Okinawa and the Ryukyus pursuant 
to this section. 

The bill is a sound one and is one 
which has been long needed in order to 
provide a sound legislative basis for our 
operations in the Ryukyus. I urge 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
the bill as a necessary step toward the 
proper maintenance of what is without 
doubt the most important military in- 
stallation of our country in the Far East. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman men- 
tioned residual sovereignty. Does not 
Japan have residual sovereignty over the 
Ryukyus? 

Mr.PRICE. Yes; it does. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we have residual 
sovereignty over Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and other islands that the gen- 
tleman mentioned? 

Mr. PRICE. The real point is how 
long we are going to be in the Ryukyus. 
The indications are we are going to be 
in the Ryukyus for many, many years. 

Mr.GROSS. But is there a real com- 
parison as between the Ryukyus and the 
other islands you have mentioned? 

Mr. PRICE. At the present time, I 
would say that there is. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1157 has but two 
purposes. The first of these is to pro- 
vide clear legislative authority for the 
retention in the Ryukyu Islands of funds 
which are today retained in the islands 
and used for governmental purposes 
there. 

The second purpose which the bill will 
serve is to provide a legislative basis for 
the making of appropriations for certain 
essential programs in the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

Now, what is our interest in Okinawa 
and the other Ryukyu Islands? Well, it 
is simply this. 

We took Okinawa and the other 
islands during World War II—took them 
by combat. At that time, the islands 
were an integral part of Japan. 

At the time of the peace treaty with 
Japan which was ratified by the Senate 
on April 28, 1952, Okinawa and the other 
islands were separated from Japan for 
all administrative purposes. 

Article 3 of the treaty between this 
country and Japan provided that Japan 
would concur in any proposal of the 
United States to the United Nations to 
place these islands under its trusteeship 
with the United States as the sole admin- 
istering authority, and that pending such 
disposition “the United States will have 
the right to exercise all and any powers 
of administration, legislation, and juris- 
diction over the territory and inhabi- 
tants of these islands.” 

Under the treaty, Japan did not re- 
nounce all right, title, or claim to the 
islands but it did confer upon the United 
States what could be called de facto 
sovereignty. 

Ever since that time, there have been 
really two governments in the Ryukyus. 
One of them is the GRI, or the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands, and the 
other is our own High Commissioner 
who is appointed by the Secretary of 
Defense and who exercises administra- 
tive control over the islands. 

The Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands is the local government and is 
composed completely of people of the 
Ryukyus. 

The GRI is headed by a chief execu- 
tive who is appointed by the High Com- 
missioner after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the local legislature. The 
local legislature consists of a_ single 
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House of 29 members who are elected 
biannually by the various districts in the 
islands. 

Now, the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands functions in most respects like 
any local government notwithstanding 
the fact that the High Commissioner 
exercises a great deal of veto power over 
their actions. In the process of running 
their government, the Ryukyuans, of 
course, have to provide for the public 
health, schools, road construction, sani- 
tation, and all of the other things any 
local government must concern itself 
with. 

In order to carry out these activities, 
it, of course, must have funds. These 
funds are derived from the normal 
sources such as taxes, fees, fines, and 
such. These will total about $22.5 mil- 
lion for this year. This is their money 
and they spend it on the governmental 
functions that I have described. 

Now, it is section 2 of the bill which 
deals with the government of the 
Ryukyu Islands, the funds which it col- 
lects from taxes and so forth and spends 
for governmental purposes. This money, 
of course, is all retained in the islands 
and under the bill will continue to be 
retained in exactly the same fashion. 
The reason for section 2 is to give sound 
legislative authority for the situation 
which presently exists under the author- 
ity of the treaty with Japan. Section 2 
does not change It merely 


anything 
gives an existing situation a firm basis in 


legislative authority. 

Section 3 of the bill deals with what I 
will call the extension of our own Gov- 
ernment in the Ryukyus. This is the 
government headed by the High Com- 
missioner who is also the military com- 
mander. His organization also derives 
certain funds from its governmental 
activities. These activities are set out 
in section 3 and include public benefit 
trusts, business type operations, corpora- 
tions, fines, fees, and so forth. These 
will total about $3 million this year. 

Now, these funds—except for about 
$50,000—are today retained in the 
Ryukyus and are used for those aspects 
of the High Commissioner’s govern- 
mental operations. 

So, again, section 3, except in a very 
minor respect, relating to about $50,000 
a year, does not change the existing situ- 
ation at all but does in this instance, too, 
give a sound legislative basis for a situa- 
tion which has existed many years. 
Here, also, the source of the authority 
so far has been the treaty between our 
Government and Japan. 

Section 4 of the bill, although it might 
appear on its face to be somewhat un- 
usual, is nothing but legislative author- 
ity which will serve as a basis for the 
making of appropriations by the Con- 
gress in an amount not to exceed $6 mil- 
lion each year for the purposes enumer- 
ated in the bill itself. That is to say, 
promoting the economic development of 
the islands, reimbursing the government 
of the Ryukyu Islands for services per- 
formed for our Armed Forces, and emer- 
gency purposes relating to typhoons or 
other disasters in the islands. 
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Now, that is all that the bill does. It 
merely provides sound, well considered 
basic authority for what is going on 
today on the one hand and providing 
clear legislative authority for the mak- 
ing of appropriations for the purposes 
I have just described. 

I have thought it unnecessary to deal 
with our prime interest in Okinawa and 
the other islands since this is a matter 
well known to the Members of this 
House. It is our most important military 
base in the Far East and one in which 
we have invested a very great amount of 
money. We have been there for a good 
many years and we will be there for a 
good many more years to come. Every- 
one from the President down agrees to 
this fact and for those who would wish 
to see from official statements to this 
effect, I will refer them to pages 9, 10, 
and 11 of the committee report which 
provides abundant support for our con- 
tinued tenure in that part of the world. 

This bill is wholly sound legislation 
and has the approval of the responsible 
civilian and military officials of the De- 
partment of Defense and of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I urge support of this bill as one addi- 
tional step toward the maintenance of 
our defensive and offensive military 
power in the Far East. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHAm], the chairman of 
the committee that handled this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to use the 5 minutes because 
the bill has been well explained by the 
two gentlemen from Illinois. 

When this bill came to our subcom- 
mittee I was a little bit worried about it, 
but the committee went into it thor- 
oughly. After studying it, I felt that it 
was something that should have been 
done several years ago because under the 
present procedure, as you can see from 
reading the bill and the report and the 
hearings, they are using these funds re- 
ceived from taxes, fines, and forfeitures 
without authority from the Congress or 
without any auditing by the General Ac- 
counting Office. This bill requires that 
they get authority from the Appropria- 
tions Committee and it also requires au- 
diting by the General Accounting Office. 

The income from these funds runs to 
something like $9 million a year. Of 
course the people out there wanted, I be- 
lieve, $7 or $8 million. We authorized 
$6 million and put the control back in 
the hands of the Congress, where it 
should have been in the beginning. Not 
only does this have to be handled by the 
Committee on Appropriations but also 
checked by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, which is nothing but sound proce- 
dure. 

If you will refer to the map on the 
back of the report and look at the posi- 
tion of Okinawa and the Ryukyus and 
their strategic position, I believe you will 
agree that they are the most important 
islands we are holding today in this 
troubled world. I do not think we can 
change that very much at the present 
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Another important factor is that this 
particular area has the highest density 
of population of any place in the world. 
I believe it is 1,000 people or more to 
every square mile, which is a very high 
density of population in a section like 
that. So it is important that we try to 
stabilize and at least help them as much 
as they were helped by the Japanese 
Goverment, because they were appro- 
priating money there to take care of the 
population before we ever took the is- 
lands. So in effect it is what has been 
done there for many years. 

If you will look at the hearings at 
page 3997, you will notice this is one 
place that we have been reducing the 
cost. It has gone down and down every 
year. We are not spending anywhere 
near the $6 million and we will not spend 
that this year. I believe it is something 
like $1,500,000 or $2 million this year 
that has been agreed to by the High 
Commissioner and the authorities there 
to be spent. So, all in all, I think this 
bill is a good bill. I think it is a sound 
measure and one that is in the interest 
of our national security. We feel this 
is the right thing to do in the treatment 
of these people. Also, I think in the 
long run we are getting out much 
cheaper than we are getting out in many 
other parts of the world. The people 
are growing in stability and they are 
growing in economic wealth. They are 
trying to do something and they are do- 
ing something. I believe their total 
budget expenditure runs to something 
like $30 million a year. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois, Do I understand 
correctly that the Ryukyu Islands are 
being administered under a United Na- 
tions trusteeship? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. No. They are 
being administered by the United States. 

Mr.GROSS. Does the United Nations 
have anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of the Ryukyus? 

Mr. PRICE. No. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought somebody 
said the United Nations was involved. 

Mr. PRICE. You may be referring to 
the statement in the report on the bill 
which reads as follows: 

Under the terms of article 3 of the treaty, 
Japan agreed that it would concur in any 
proposal of the United States to the U.N. 
to place these islands, as well as certain 
others, under its trusteeship with the United 
States as sole administering authority and 
that pending such disposition “‘the United 
States will have the right to exercise all and 
any powers of administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction over the territory and 
inhabitants of these islands.’’ 


Mr. GROSS. What have we been pay- 
ing for the administration of the Ryu- 
kyus out of the U.S. Treasury? 

Mr. PRICE. Since 1947 we have been 
appropriating as high as $50 million, 
down to a million dollars a year. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that for the civil ad- 
ministration of the islands? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, and all the matters 
connected with such administration. 
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Mr. GROSS. Does that include the 

building of a powerplant, or was there 

extraordinary involved in the 

way of expenditure where the figure was 
$50 million? 

Mr. PRICE. This is all for the pur- 
poses set out in the bill, including “‘pro- 
moting the economic development of the 
Ryukyu Islands and improving the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants thereof; reim- 
bursing the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands for services performed for the 
benefit of and by reason of the presence 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
within the Ryukyu Islands, including but 
not limited to reimbursement for such 
services in the fields of public health and 
safety,” and so on. 

Mr. GROSS. This isinteresting. How 
did that come from $50 million down to 
$1 million? 

Mr. PRICE. Immediately after the 
war great expenditure had to be made 
because of the great devastation there. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the tax 
revenue from the natives or local citi- 
zens has increased to make up the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. PRICE. That is part of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Where else do we divert 
income tax money as proposed in this 
bill? 

Mr. PRICE. I have a whole list of 
places here. We did it in the Philip- 
pines; we do it in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, Samoa, and we do it in 
many ot*er instances. There are at 
least 20 o. 25 instances where we have 
done it. They are fully listed in the 
report and in the hearings on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. We have sufficient 
American citizens there to accumulate 
$6 million in Federal income taxes? 

Mr. PRICE. They collect more than 
that; they collect on an average of $9 
million a year in income taxes alone. 

Mr. GROSS. That is paid mostly by 
military personnel, is it not? 

Mr. PRICE. Almost all. There are a 
few American businessmen there, but 
mostly it is military. 

Mr. GROSS. There are more people 
there than I suspected. 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; it is one of our big- 
gest and most important installations in 
the Far East. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I would remind the 
gentleman that this bill provides a sound 
legislative basis for our operations in the 
Ryukyus. This bill also places a limit of 
$6 million on any annual appropriation; 
they cannot exceed that. 

Mr. GROSS. Then do I understand 
correctly that the expenditures must be 
approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct; we 
appropriate it here in Congress, and the 
authorization for that is in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no other way 
by which the appropriations can be 
made? 

Mr. DURHAM. No; and the activities 
dealt with in section 3 have to be audited 
by the General Accounting Office, I 
might mention. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no further requests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
exercise by the President of the authority 
over the Ryukyu Islands granted the United 
States by article 3 of the treaty of peace with 
Japan, every effort shall be made to improve 
the welfare and well-being of the inhabitants 
of the Ryukyu Islands and to promote their 
economic and cultural advancement, during 
such time as the United States continues to 
retain authority over the Ryukyu Islands. 

Sec. 2. All fines, fees, forfeitures, taxes, as- 
sessments, and any other revenues received 
by the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
shall be covered into the treasury of the 
Ryukyu Islands and shall be available for 
expenditure by the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Sec. 3. Revenues derived by the United 
States civil administration of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands from the following sources shall be 
deposited in separate funds, which are hereby 
authorized to be established by the High 
Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands, and 
shall be available for obligation and expendi- 
ture in accordance with annual budget pro- 
grams approved by the President: 

(a) Public-benefit trusts, business-type 
operations, funds, and enterprises established 
by the civil administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands, or its predecessor agencies; 

(b) Corporations wholly or partly owned 
by the civil administration of the Ryukyu 
Island; and 

(c) Fines, fees, and forfeitures received by 
the civil administration of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. 

Sec. 4. Beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and annually thereafter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain, 
from information furnished by the High 
Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands, the 
amount of Federal income taxes withheld at 
the source during the fiscal year, under the 
internal revenue laws of the United States, 
from persons stationed or employed in the 
Ryukyu Islands. An amount equivalent to 
that so determined, less the estimated 
amount of refunds and credits, and not to 
exceed $6,000,000 in any fiscal year, is hereby 
appropriated to the High Commissioner of 
the Ryukyu Islands. Such appropriations 
shall be credited to a separate account to be 
established by the High Commissioner of the 
Ryukyu Islands, and shall be available for 
obligation and expenditures, in accordance 
with programs approved by the President, 
for: (a) promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands and improving 
the welfare of the inhabitants thereof; (b) 
reimbursing the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands for services performed for the benefit 
of and by reason of the presence of the 
Armed Forces of the United States within 
the Ryukyu Islands, including but not lim- 
ited to reimbursement for such services in 
the fields of public health and safety, in 
annual amounts which may be paid in ad- 
vance to the Government of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands; and (c) emergency purposes related 
to typhoons or other disasters in the Ryukyu 
Islands. Preference shall be given to pro- 
grams in which the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands participates by sharing part 
of the costs of contributing other resources. 
Any unobligated balance in the account in 
excess Of $6,000,000 at the end of any fiscal 
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year shall be transferred and paid over to the 
United States Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated by the Congress of the United 
States such sums as may be necessary and 
appropriate to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The term “Ryukyu Islands,” as used 
in this Act, means Nansei Shoto south of 
twenty-nine degrees north latitude, exclud- 
ing the islands in the Amami Oshima group 
with respect to which all rights and interests 
of the United States under article 3 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan have been re- 
linquished to Japan. : 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shail be con- 
strued to extend the application of any law 
of the United States to the Ryukyu Islands 
which would not otherwise be applicable 
there. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 3, line 2, strike the word “appro- 
priated” and insert the words “set aside”’. 

On page 3, line 3, strike the word “appro- 
priations” and insert the word “credits”. 

On page 3, line 4, strike the words “credited 
to” and insert the words “kept in”. 

On page 3, line 6, following the comma 
after “expenditure” insert the following: 
“within such limitations as may be provided 
hereafter in appropriations acts”’. 

On page 3, line 20, strike “of” and insert 
“or’’. 

Page 4, following line 12, insert a new sec- 
tion 8 as follows: 

“Sec. 8. All financial transactions of the 
United States civil administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands, including such transactions 
of all agencies or instrumentalities estab- 
lished or utilized by such administration, 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with the provisions of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, as 
amended, and the Accounting and Auditing 
Act of 1950, as amended. The representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office shall 
have access to all books, accounts, records, 
reports, files, and all other papers, things or 
property belonging to or in use by such 
administration, agencies or instrumentali- 
ties, and necessary to facilitate the audit. 
This section does not apply to the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jones of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 1157) to provide for 
promotion of economic and social devel- 
opment in the Ryukyu Islands, pursuant 
to House Resolution 533, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 





BENT’S OLD FORT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6851) au- 
thorizing the establishment of a national 
historic site at Bent’s Old Fort near La 
Junta, Colo. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6851) with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Thursday, May 19 last, 
the committee amendment had been 
agreed to and all debate under the 5- 
minute rule on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto was limited to 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is legislation that 
would authorize the addition of Bent’s 
Old Fort as a historic site of the na- 
tional park system. This project has 
been given satisfactory approval by those 
having the responsibility for determin- 
ing the values of such historic places. 
They have suggested that the legislation 
is worth while and that this particular 
facility would fit nicely into our national 
park system. We debated the legisla- 
tion at some length last Thursday. I 
sincerely hope that the bill receives the 
approval of the House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill which estab- 
lishes Bent’s Old Fort as a national his- 
toric site is a meritorious bill. This leg- 
islation has a favorable report from the 
Department of the Interior, and was 
unanimously reported by the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands, and by the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this site was checked 
by the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments, and was approved by the Board 
for designation as a national historic 
site. As I mentioned in the debate on 
this bill last week, I feel that Bent’s Old 
Fort has such historical significance and 
importance that it is entitled to this con- 
sideration. 
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I have tried to make it clear, Mr. 
Chairman, that it may be possible for 
the Federal Government to acquire the 
additional land adjacent to the site with- 
out cost. I shall certainly do what I can 
to obtain this land for the National Park 
Service without expense to the Govern- 
ment, 

I again urge the House to pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Has all time expired on 
this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired, and, under the rule, the Commit- 
tee will rise. ; 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 6851, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 509, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement previously 
made in the House, further proceedings 
on this bill will go over until Wednesday. 

Does the gentleman insist on his point 
of order under those circumstances? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I in- 
sist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman 
just make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present? 

Mr. GROSS. I am objecting to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is no unanimous consent that we do not 
have a yea-and-nay vote on it; is there? 

The SPEAKER. There has been such 
in the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
understood that applied only to a cer- 
tain day. I did not understand it ap- 
plied forever, to all yea-and-nay votes. 
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The SPEAKER. The unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was entered into late last 
week that that would obtain today and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
to say, there is no way to get a yea-and- 
nay vote on any of these bills if they 
come up today? 

The SPEAKER. Not today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Or to- 
morrow? 

The SPEAKER. Or tomorrow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
that is certainly a strange sort of unani- 
mous-consent proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] withdraw his 
point of no quorum? 

Mr. GROSS. No, Mr. Speaker; I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the vote will go over until 
Wednesday. If the gentleman insists 
on his point of order of no quorum, it 
will have no effect except to get a quo- 
rum, but there will not be any vote 
on the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of 
no quorum. 





LAND TO CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, FLA. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8226) to add 
certain lands to Castillo de San Marcos 
National Monument in the State .of 
Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 8226, with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Thursday last, May 19, com- 
mittee amendments had been agreed to. 
All debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto were limited to 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALu]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill refers to im- 
provements in one of our best and most 
visited facilities of the National Park 
Service. The old fort at St. Augustine, 
Fla., is involved. The proposed improve- 
ments are necessary so that the old and 
renewed place can be visited easily and 
receive the attention by the visiting 
public that it deserves. This legislation 
is necessary and timely. I trust that my 
colleagues will give their unanimous sup- 
port to the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has eéx- 
pired. Under the rule, the Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8226) to add certain lands to Cas- 
tillo de San Marcos National Monument 
in the State of Florida, pursuant to 
House Resolution 510, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 








INACCURATE STATEMENTS ON FOR- 
EIGN AID APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial and a news feature article pub- 
lished in this morning’s issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
make such inaccurate and distorted 
statements relative to me with reference 
to the appropriation for foreign aid— 
and at a time when truth and objectiv- 
ity are especially needed in dealing with 
public affairs—that I believe it is well for 
me to remind the House at this time 
that these misrepresentations are 
groundless, completely without founda- 
tion in fact. 

I have for a number of years been, 
and now am, the target of a barrage of 
uninformed attacks and unwarranted 
pressures, emanating from many and 
varied sources, both from within and 
from without the Government. SolI say 
to you now that I can, and will, prove 
the validity of my stand—even to the 
doubting ones, if they will only listen— 
when the foreign aid appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1961 is brought to the House 


My position on foreign aid needs no 
defense; it needs only to be understood. 
I have lived with this monstrosity as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the money bill for 6 turbulent years, and 
for 2 additional years prior to that as a 
member of the subcommittee. If those 
in high authority would only find the 
time to listen patiently, with open minds, 
while unrefuted facts are revealed, they 
would then readily admit that the 
amount of funds requested should be 
drastically and permanently reduced. 
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There are numerous instances in 
which we are now supporting govern 
ments that are operating with pelionens- 


‘tial surpluses; and the only justification 


offered is that we are giving this money 
not for economic reasons, but for politi- 
cal purposes. It is admitted that we are 
being subjected to political blackmail. 

Many programs and literally hundreds 
of projects are being started for which 
no testimony has ever been presented, 
justification made, or authorization given 
by or before the committees of the Con- 
gress. Some of these undertakings com- 
mit us as far ahead as 1975 with obliga- 
tions which, if carried to a conclusion, 
would require the expenditure of tens of 
billions of dollars. 

When the bill is brought to the House 
floor for debate, I will do my best to ac- 
quaint the Members and the public with 
as many phases as I can, within the time 
limitations, of many of the deplorable 
conditions prevailing. Meantime, I urge 
that the Members personally study the 
thousands of printed pages of the record 
of our subcommittee’s hearings, copies 
of which should be available by month's 
end. 

There is nothing personal, Mr. Speak- 
er, about my efforts to reduce the spend- 
ing for foreign aid which, in all of its 
phases, is costing our country consider- 
ably more than $10 billion a year; but 
I am convinced that just as surely as 
night follows day, this program will 
wreck the economic structure and future 
well-being of our Nation if allowed to 
continue unchecked and uncontrolled. 
My conclusions are based upon factual 
evidence, and not the unsupported wishes 
of dreamers and schemers. 

I stand on this statement, and can 
prove its validity. I am confident that 
I will so prove it when the bill is consid- 
ered by the House. 

May I request your further indulgence 
in order to express my belief that as long 
as there is world tension there will be in- 
cidents which cause emotional upsets. 
The knowledge that this is so should for- 
tify us, I believe, in our position that un- 
justified, unproductive funds, wastefully 
used, should not be provided for world- 
wide spending programs. We should 
guard at all times, and particularly so 
now, against letting our emotions com- 
mit us to poorly planned and unrealistic 
undertakings. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the question of Federal aid for 
education has been brought to a focal 
point of attention. As in past years, 
there are many individuals and groups 
pressuring the Congress to enact legis- 
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lation and appropriate large sums for 
aid to our publie schools. And, as in 
past years, their thesis is that problems 
which now face American education are 
of such magnitude that they can be 
solved only by a substantial investment 
of Federal money. 

The matter has been discussed and 
legislation attempted at several sessions 
since I came to Congress in 1953. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the bills that 
have been proposed in past sessions, be- 
fore or since I came to Congress, nor 
shall I cite their fate. Suflice to say that 
several hundred bills were introduced 
over the period from 1871 to 1949, to 
authorize Federal financial assistance 
for the general support of elementary 
and secondary schools. A few succeeded 
in passing either the Senate or the 
House, but none was ever enacted into 
law. In more recent years, the Federal 
aid bills have shifted emphasis to school 
construction. This is true of H.R. 10128 
soon to be considered by the House. If 
enacted, this would serve only as a prel- 
ude to additional Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries and other educational 
purposes. In fact, during this session, 
the Senate passed, on February 4, S. 8, 
an act “to authorize Federal financial 
assistance for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries” following almost 3 
days of continuous debate, and this bill 
is now before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. One need only 
read the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, and 4 to see the interest and 
diversity of opinion which the question 
of Federal aid to education has aroused 
in the other body. The matter is of 
equal interest in the House, where we 
are now ready to consider same. 

Emerging from the testimony to date 
on this very important subject is the fact 
that proponents and opponents of Fed- 
eral aid for education equally share the 
desire for a public school system in 
America which shall be second to none. 
The method of securing and maintaining 
such a system seems to be the very crux 
of the question. There are wide varia- 
tions as to the extent of need. 

Proponents of Federal aid urge force- 
fully that only by substantial Federal 
grants can the Nation’s schools be main- 
tained and prepared to serve the present 
generation adequately while readying 
future generations for their respective 
responsibilities in a space age. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose, if given the 
opportunity when we discuss H.R. 10128, 
to offer an amendment which I believe 
would provide substantial assistance to 
the schools of our Nation and which 
would eliminate once and for all the 
threats implied by and inherent in Fed- 
eral control of an educational system. 

My amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That 1 per centum 
of all income taxes collected on individual 
and corporate income under Federal statutes 
shall be deemed to be revenue for the State 
or Territory within which it is collected, 
for use, for educational purposes only, with- 
out any Federal direction, control, or inter- 
ference, 
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“Sac. 2. District directors of internal reve- 
nue are hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the treasurer, or corresponding 

of the State or Territory within 
which their respective internal revenue dis- 
tricts are situated, at the end of each quar- 
ter, an amount equal to 1 per centum of 
the taxes from individual and corporate in- 
come collected within such State or Terri- 
tory during said quarter. 

“Sec. 3. For purposes of information only, 
district directors of internal revenue shall 
report the amounts transferred to State 
treasurers, or corresponding officials, as au- 
thorized in section 2, to the Department of 
the Treasury, accompanying such 
with receipts from the proper State officials 
verifying the amounts received.” 


I consider myself among those who 
have an overwhelming fear of Federal 
control of education. It is my sincere 
belief that magnificent progress has been 
made in the past decade to overcome 
deficiencies that developed in our public 
school system over the war years, and I 
believe we have the most all-inclusive 
and representative system of education 
in the world. Having said this, I would 
add that there is still room for improve- 
ment, and that improvement lies in ave- 
nues which finances alone cannot reach. 

This Congress, in my opinion, must act 
wisely in the evolution of Federal aid 
programs, and must look beyond imme- 
diate education needs into the far future. 
Such a forward look can reveal only one 
picture if we promote an unwise program 
of Federal financing of education: there 
will inevitably follow a gradual Ioss of 
State and local responsibility for the 
schools, with a consequent gradual gain 
of control over the schools and their pro- 
grams by a centralized body. 

In laying the predicate for my amend- 
ment, I should like to review as briefly as 
possible some of the more controversial 
aspects of the question of Federal aid for 
educational purposes so tha* it may be 
clearly seen in what respects my proposal 
differs from others that have been intro- 
duced on this important subject, and the 
manner in which I believe hitherto 
irreconcilable issues may be reconciled. 

Among the first questions raised in re- 
gard to Federal aid to education are: 

First. What is the extent of Federal 
responsibility for education under the 
provisions of the U.S. Constitution? 

Second. What is the extent of State 
— under the State constitu- 

on 

Third. What precedent do we have for 
or against Federal aid for educational 
purposes? 

First. Answering the first of these 
questions, there is nothing in the U.S. 
Constitution which makes education a 
Federal function. We are a Nation of 
50 sovereign and independent States 
operating under a Constitution which 
reserves to them or the people thereof 
all powers not delegated to the Central 
Government. To embark on a program 
of Federal subsidization of education is 

to abandoning the principle 
of States rights and ignoring the con- 
stitutional provision that “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
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States are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Second. Nearly all State constitutions 
have education clauses making public 
education the concern and responsibility 
of the State and local cammunities there- 
of. 

Third. Proponents of Federal aid sup- 
port their views by pointing to “historical 
precedents” for such action including the 
passage of the Morrill Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act; the Smith-Hughes Act for vo- 
cational education; the national school 
lunch program; assistance to schools in 
federally impacted areas; the GI bills for 
World War II and Korean war veterans; 
and, more recently, the National Defense 
Education Act. They argue that these 
programs have operated with a minimum 
of Federal control and with maximum 
efficiency and contend that the principle 
for Federal educational aid having al- 
ready been established, the enactment of 
additional legislation at this time looking 
toward alleviating the national educa- 
tion needs would in no way violate our 
Constitution nor invite Pederal controls 
with unfavorable cansequences. 

What the proponents fail to observe is 
that the foregoing programs have not 
been related to general education, but 
rather to grants of land or money for the 
development of certain study areas, for 
child health programs, or to fulfill defi- 
nite responsibilities which were a direct 
result of Pederal activity. The Federal 
Congress has resisted for nearly a cen- 
tury other types of Federal aid legisla- 
tion which might directly or indirectly 
influence the minds and thinking of 
American youth. In this respect, I fer- 
vently pray that the Congress will con- 
tinue to resist. 

Next, we come to questions relating to 
the financing of school needs such as, 
first, do the States have the fiscal ca- 
pacity to take care of school needs? 

Second. What resources does the Fed- 
eral Government have which are beyond 
the reach of the States? 

Third. Which has expanded its in- 
debtedness and tax collection more with- 
in the past 30 years—the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State and local govern- 
ments? 

First. In response to the first ques- 
tion, proponents of Federal aid claim 
that schools are woefully underfinanced 
and that States and local communities 
are either unwilling or cannot provide 
adequate taxation to meet. ever-growing 
needs; that only by intervention of the 
Federal Government, with its superior 
taxing powers, will a sufficient share of 
the Nation’s income be allocated to edu- 
cational needs, and thus avert a na- 
tional calamity. 

Recent statistics of the U.S. Office 
of Education show that in the past two 
decades enrollments in educational in- 
stitutions imereased 56 percent while 
educational expenditures increased 642 
percent. In considering these figures 
we must be mindful of the fact that dur- 
ing the period prices more than doubled, 
but even then a 56 percent enrollment 
was accompanied by an inerease in edu- 
cational expenditures of 253 percent 
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chasing power. The comparative tabu- 

lation follows: 

Educational expenditures and enrollment, 

1940-60 
School year Expendi- Enrollment 

tures 

WOODED. i ccadiniessansiene $3, 199, 503 29, 751, 203 

1G0D-DS ..,. «,, - tdie-inies coke 8, 796, 635 3k, 319, 271 

Wicniniiedininiitemaenmatel 16, Sh, 651 39, 103, 059 

pS EL a 24, 000, 000 46, 480, 000 
Percent Percent 

Increase, 1940-60. _._...... 


The percent of national income de- 
voted to education has increased from 
3.7 percent in 1930 to 6 percent in 1960, 
with expenditures for education increas- 
ing from $3.2 billion for the school year 
1929-30 to $22 billion for the school year 
1958-59, a net increase of 580 percent. 
By contrast, national income increased 
for the same period from $87.8 billion 
to $366.2 billion, a net inerease of 317 
percent. The comparative tabulations 
follow: 


Educational expenditures and national 


income, 1929-58 







Calendar | Calendar 

year 1929 or | year 1958 or | Increase 

school year | school year 
1929-30. 1958-50 


Expenditures for Billions 
education___......- 4 
National ineome-___._ 87.8 

Educational expend- 
itures as percent of | Percent 
national Income- - - 3.7 


These figures would seem to indicate 
an almost phenomenal support of edu- 
cation according to our traditional State 
and local pattern. Since the end of 
World War II, the American people have 
spent $19 billion for public-school build- 
ings. They have spent this, moreover, 
with very little Federal aid—only $300 
million, or less than 2 percent, has been. 
provided by the U.S. Government, which 
has gone largely for buildings in federal- 
ly impacted areas. 

I am exceedingly proud of the achieve- 
ments of my own State of Florida where 
great educational gains have been noted 
along with other types of growth. I 
should like to imsert. in the Recorp a 
table showing the expenditures of the 
State of Florida for public education 
from kindergarten to 2 years on the 
junior college level, from 1955-56 to 
1958-59, and estimates for the biennium 
1959-61. ‘The figures show that State 
and county expenditures for public 
schools in 1956 amounted to nearly $185 
million whereas the estimated expend- 
itures for 1961, that is the last year of 
the biennium, will be approximately $374 
million. You will note that in a peried 
of 5 years the expenditures have 
doubled. I say this is a remarkable 
record. This is a record that shows how 
my great State of Florida has decided, 
in every way it knows how, to accept its. 
just and proper responsibility in the 
field of public education. I am sure 
most of the other States have a compa- 
rable significant. record of ac 
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State of Florida: State and county expenditures for public sate. aanten K-14) 1955-66 to 1958-59 and estimates for the biennium 





















































































Appropriations and estimated 
expenditures 
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Minimum founda‘ » public schools 
Do chtridtdacencaccdcapnotspe-seauchgusesunsoa $80, 050, 317 $104, 251, 934 rer 391, 602 $118, 423, 914 $128, 392, 813 
lh be SdNAK dence degsewcwusendvbaked 3, 901, 858 , 371 276, 402 605 , 933 
Oe CN i adicinctincetucédctiaguctedoconntsiinsuscrena , 977, it 866, 435 : 950, 475 10, 761, 663 
Total, minimum foundation program, public schools. ---.......- 91, 930, 081 122, 534, 439 132, 672, 994 143, 680, 409 
Minimum foundation , junior colleges 
ee ane ie eae enn sae ceeCee , 090, 1, 925, 259 2, 924, 117 3, 813, 900 
os | ETS ee ee @) 187, 513 350, 630 477, 415 622, 931 
Total, minimum foundation program, junior colleges---_-......- @® @) 1, 277, 562 2, 275, 889 3, 400, 532 4, 436, 831 
Minimum foundation program, State supervisory service_...........-- 132, 819 136, 891 158, 080 168, 700 203, 450 203, 450 
Minimum foundation program, sales tax distribution - cont a St 
(to me a to match ‘State salary and building funds) ----.--. 0 0 18, 000, 000 16, 633, 636 21, 078, 794 21, 493, 926 
hh iintal de td) boabdlsthinancnqasuasenesces 1, 859, 432 2, 340, 450 2, 290, 872 , 635, 2, 500, 000 , 500, 000 
Public inky asiver SENDS BUND. anon gennannancnsscthnntsieowee 0 410, 749 559, 004 649, 500 701, 970 777, 570 
Se ente GeGs tor Gparntiens. ...3 sass ncsce so. 0 nn o e-news 86, 644, 845 94, 818, 171 139, 640, 634 144, 897, 164 160, 557, 740 173, 092, 186 
Capital outlay: 
Minimum | foundation program, $400 per unit from motor vehicle license 
Public — etude ede. recht ee aA SO STS EG 10, 360, 028 11, 945, 673 16, 891, 200 
a ceriecceeine Te nanainmgeuneptinsin @) (') 347, 
eee ome outlay, Sk eee pupil increase in ADA-...........-- 0 13, 360, 000 
ional junior college capital outlay_...................-.-----...-- 4, 197, 652 0 3) 
Total, State funds for capital outlay...................-.-..-.--.-.-- 14, 557, 680 11, 945, 673 26, 611, 775 30, 598, 400 
Totai State funds for public schools and junior colleges. ............- 101, 202, 525 106, 763, 844 166, 252, 409 171, 859, 021 203, 690, 586 
COME Soros estininetion cxepetcement 
um II, dncneeindmanapsanmmand ainda tind, 21, 677, 389 23, 167, 955 26, 086, 067 31, 469, 695 793 
NINN 5c sal ceca cnconnaerspheoe--ne * 908, 409 72, 214, 290 85, 485, 204 98, 530, 305 127 oor 207 
Ms dic dette bbe cb dntienbamnnncibsslinks swe ck 83, 585, 798 95, 382, 245 111, 571, 361 130, 000, 000 156, 000, 000 170, 000, 000 
Total, support of Florida public schools and junior colleges__......_- 184, 788, 323 202, 146, 089 277, 823, 770 301, 859, 021 351, 577, 895 373, 690, 586 


1 Junior 
schools calculations 
2 For biennium. 


The State superintendent of public 
instruction for Florida, in commenting 
on the 1959 legislative actions, stated: 


Financing of public schools was given top 
priority throughout the session, and an 
examination of the entire scope of the 
legislative action pertaining to public schools 
indicates that education received fair and 
equitable treatment by the 1959 legislature. 
The needs of grades 1-12 in the minimum 
foundation program were met in full, as 
requested and estimated by the State de- 
partment of education. No program was 
eliminated and no program was cut below 
its current level. 

State matching funds for school construc- 
tion were increased. Additional construc- 
tion was provided for existing community 
junior colleges and provision was made for 
starting needed new community junior 
colleges 2 ® 

Allocation of teacher training scholarships 
was placed on an up-to-date enrollment 
basis. The summer enrichment program 
was broadened to include the teaching of 
academic subjects * * *. 

And, equally as important, no legislation 
which would be considered harmful or detri- 
mental to the future of the public free 
school system was enacted into law. 


To the above, I should like to add that 
the combined annual budgets for the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the State 
of Florida for the identical periods in- 
creased commensurately, as shown by 
the following figures: 

The combined operating expenditures 
of State supported institutions of higher 
learning for 1955-56 amounted to 
$28,194,172. Budgeted for 1960-61 are 
$50,525,884, an overall increase of 
$22,331,712. These figures are exclusive 


ons prior to 1957-58. 


funds were included in minimum foundation program-public 











of auxiliary enterprises, debt service on 
revenue certificates or building construc- 
tion. This is nearly a 90 percent in- 
crease in 4 years. 

Second. The second portion of the 
larger question of finances relating to 
resources of the Federal Government 
may be answered simply: The Govern- 
ment, of itself, has no funds beyond 
those which it extracts from taxpayers. 
Federal aid would merely mean a sub- 
stitution of the tax collecting power 
from the States and/or local govern- 
ments to the Central Government. All 
money comes from taxpayers. 

Third. In regard to the third phase 
of the question, namely, “which has ex- 
panded its indebtedness and tax collec- 
tion more in recent years—the Federal 
or State and local governments?” com- 
parative data indicate that Federal taxes 
increased more steeply, are now leveled 
at far higher rates, and have become 
more burdensome than State and local 
taxes. 

Federal taxes multiplied 20 times be- 
tween 1927 and 1958, State and local 
taxes 5 times. The following figures 
illustrate the relative increase: 








Federal, State, and local tazes for the period 
1927-58 
Federal State and 
taxes local taxes 
Billions of dollars 
NL nicp kaccnitniclbn domiioiied $3.4 $6.1 
IN otter aoa ca el acNabatsaiipascncieimcntidh 68.0 30. 4 








Source: Budget Director’s Office, July 7, 1959. 


Federal, State, and local taxes for the period 








1927-—58—Continued 
Federal State and 
taxes local taxes 
Percent of national 
income 
Stitt Sst Sein cnitiaian neem aseibiiatial 4.1 7.4 
BON ah hes cccnbdabscantobdciden 18.6 8.3 





may. U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘ Historical Sum- 
mary. of Governmental Finances in the United States, 
*; “Governmental Finances in 1958, 1959.’ 


And the following table illustrates the 
relative debt situation: 


Federal, State, and local debt for the period 





























1927-58 
Federal | State and 
debt local debt 
Billions of dollars 
SI nats oth hateceopagatell ipieeetvessoacehimniaee $18.5 $14.9 
GPUS cio cteatadbudtidieli steed 276.4 58.2 
Percent of national 
income 
EE 22.6 18.2 
Ptecheesccstpebbaquacecccgens 75.5 15.9 
Source: ‘Federal Debt,” —_— of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1958. “State and Local Debt,”’ Ameri- 
= Enterprise Jeena cn ae Inc., Report No. i, Jan. 15, 
1960, pp 


In brief, the Federal debt multiplied 
15 times between 1927 and 1958, the State 
and local debt only 4 times. State and 
local debt declined as a percent of na- 
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tional income while the burden of the 
Federal debt multiplied more than three 


times. 

It is claimed that the national debt of 
the United States now exceeds the com- 
bined national debts of all the nations of 
the world. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Chairman, it would seem the height 
of folly to add to the tax burden of the 
Nation at this time. We should all bear 
in mind this statement by Chief Justice 
Marshall: 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. 


Closely allied to the foregoing major 
points in the general discussion of fi- 
nances is this: Is resistance to higher 
taxes caused by the increasing burdens 
of Federal taxes or of State and local 
taxes? 

The heavy burden of Federal taxes has 
certainly adversely affected the fiscal ca- 
pacity of State and local governments. 
Federal taxes have preempted the tax 
field and severely limited the income of 
State and local governments. As verifi- 
cation for this statement, I call attention 
to the results of a questionnaire sent 
out in May 1959 by Hon. CLEVELAND M. 
Bamey, chairman of the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, to Governors of States and terri- 
teries, in conjunction with the commit- 
tee’s consideration of H.R. 22, School 
Support Act of 1959. The questionnaire 
and replies formed a supplemental com- 
mittee report. on H.R. 22. Pive questions 
were asked by the chairman which were 
deemed pertinent to the problem of fi- 
nancing education. In my opinion, and 
in the opinion of some of the recipients, 
they were leading questions premised on 
the assumption and anticipated conclu- 
sions that most of the States would de- 
clare their dependency on Pederal aid for 
their educational programs. Three items 
in particular were stressed in the general 
accompanying letter: 

First. That there seems to be a con- 
sensus in the country today concerning 
“national goals in school financing.” 

Second. That the States are already 
straining their tax resources to meet 
current needs. 

Third. That increasing taxpayer re- 
sistance means a Federal program to 
equalize the tax burden at the national 
level is indispensable. 

The five questions propounded are 


1, Considering the political realities in your 
State, do you consider it likely or unlikely 
that the combined efforts of your State legis- 
lature and local school districts will increase 
school appropriations to the point that your 
State will come reasonably close to the na- 
tional goals outlined above by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Rockefeller brothers report? 

2. Does taxpayer resistance to increased 
school taxes seem to be increasing or dimin- 
ishing in your State? 

3. Is it realistic to look for increases of 
at least 5 percent each year in school appro- 
priations by the State legislature during your 
term of office? 

4. Judging by the performance of your 
legislature during the past 4 years could you 
Predict the percentage that schoolteachers’ 
salaries will be increased in your State in the 
next 5 years? 

5. The following conclusion appeared in 
the Rockefeller report: “It is the weakness in 
the State and local taxing systems more than 
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anything else that gives rise to current pro- 
posals for increased Federal support. of edu- 
cation. For those who wish to resist or 
postpone the resort to Federal funds and at 
the same time not constrict educational serv~- 
ices there seems to be only one alternative: 
a thoughtful, painful, politically courageous 
overhaul of State and local tax systems.” Is 
such overhaul presently under way in your 
State? 


We are interested im all of these ques- 
tions, but primarily interested at this 
point in question No. 2. Many of the 
Governors quickly distinguished between 
“taxpayer resistance to increased taxes” 
as such, and “taxpayer resistance to in- 
creased taxes for school purposes.” 
Many acknowledged an increased resist- 
ance to all types of taxation, but not 
specifically to school taxation. When 
citizens understood the needs for school 
programs, they generally favored school 
taxes. The only fly in the ointment 
seemed to be the dearth of local taxes by 
virtue of the more lucrative sources of 
taxation having been usurped by the 
Federal Government. 

Now let us take a look at the interest 
in and need for so-called Federal aid 
for education, as well as the financial 
picture with respect to schools, coming 
directly from the heads of States, that 
is, the Governors or their spokesmen. 

Nine of those addressed did not even 
reply. Most of the replies—a total of 
25—were noncommittal, merely giving a 
résumé of the laws affecting the fi- 
nancing of their school systems. The 
majority seemed to imply that their laws 
were inadequate. One State, Arkansas, 
indicated the financial outlook was not 
good, but expressed no desire for Fed- 
eral aid. Ten of this noncommittal 
group indicated excellent financial back- 
ing and outlook for their public schools; 
in some instances the outlook was better 
than the so-called national goals cited 
by Chairman Batruey in his letter. Four- 
teen were completely noncommittal and 
merely cited their laws. 

Many Governors objected to the as- 
sumption underlying the proposed ques- 
tions, namely, what actually constituted 
national goals. The Governor of Vir- 
ginia criticized the questions as “too 
limited in source and number to consti- 
tute a solid basis for assuming that they 
represent a consensus for national goals, 
and any attempt to broaden the source 
of opinion on this important matter is 
weakened by requesting answers to 
specific questions that in themselves 
stem from a doubtful assumption.” 

Eight Governors categorically denied 
any need for Federal aid and were 
strongly opposed to same. 

Four Governors only came out strongly 
for Federal aid: Alaska, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska. Alaska as a Ter- 
ritory had always had aid through the 
Department of the Interior and the 
transition to statehood would entail dif- 
ficulties without continued support for 
the Alaska educational system. 

Michigan indicates a bad financial sit- 
uation, though one is left to wonder if 
the cause is political or financial. In any 
event, she would favor Federal aid. 
Nebraska seems to be in a desperate 
plight and would favor relief. Minne- 
sota thinks it could do a better educa- 
tional job with Federal aid. 


Three additional States have no real 
objection to Federal aid: Colorado does 
not need help, but does not object to 
Federal aid; Maryland and North Caro- 
lina prefer local and State control, but 
are not especially opposed to Federal aid 
even though they do not need it. 

Lastly, there are several States out- 
spoken against Federal aid to education. 
These include Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Texas. Comments of some 
of the governors are enlightening: 

The Governor of Iowa says: 

The mechanism of Federal aid to educa- 
tion wilk not make available economic re- 
sources not already available to the various 
States and the local political subdivisions fi- 
nancing public school systems in this coun- 
try. 


The Governor of Indiana says: 


Excellent local support has been given to 
public education in Indiana, 


And he points out that: 


Americans have always regarded public 
education as the particular province of local 
communities, and history has demonstrated 
that when the people lose control of the 
education of their children—and vest it in 
one centralized authority or bureau—that 
socialism, nazism, fascism, and communism 
can more easily gain control of the govern- 
ment with the immediate and complete loss 
of individual freedom. 


The Governor of Kansas says: 

In a moment of hysteria, it is possible that 
the country may be stampeded into action 
that will destroy further the traditional re- 
sponsibilities of local governments in pro- 
viding for the educational needs of the citi- 
zens. * * * It is my opinion that given any- 
where equal opportunity the local and State 
governments are better able to solve educa- 
tional problems than are members of a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 


The Governor of Montana says: 

Rather than being trapped by a loaded 
question of the “when did you stop beating 
your wife?” variety, I would like to point 
out that, in my opinion, as Governor of Mon- 
tana, that the educational needs of Mon- 
tana and Montanans are best determined by 
those at the local and State levels, rather 
than from a distant office in Washington or 
New York. 


The Governor, incidentally, gives. a re- 
markable picture of support. at. the State 
level in Montana. 

The Governor of North Dakota says 
that with appropriate tax overhauling 
“we would not need Federal aid for edu- 
cation. I consider it likely that the com- 
bined efforts of our State legislature and 
local school districts will increase local 
school appropriations te continue the 
advancement of and improvement in 
public education. Taxpayer resistance 
seems to be decreasing as far as school 
support is concerned.” 

The Governor of South Carolina says: 

I would like to say we are very proud of our 
program and we propose to continue that 
program through State efforts. Two years 
ago the special Presidential Commission 
studying the so-called national emergency in 
public schooling found that in only 13 States 
in America is a child not being denied an 
education for the lack of a classroom or a 
schoolteacher. Low per capita income South 
Carolina is one of these 13: We do not want 
Federal aid. We do not need Federal aid. 
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The Governor of Virginia, 
other things, says: 

Virginia is recognized nationally for its 
sound fiscal policy in governmental affairs. 
* * * Despite the fact that Federal programs 
in health, welfare, and the like have re- 
quired matching funds locally to such an 
extent that the residual resources have cor- 
respondingly dwindled for education, it 
would appear wise to reflect carefully before 
embarking on elaborate Federal aid programs 
in general education under the guise of 
national defense. The power of control that 
inevitably accrues to the holder of the purse 
string can often be visibly guarded when 
applied to ships and roads and buildings. 
It subtly escapes this scrutiny, however, 
when applied to training the mind of youth 
in the form of education. * * * It is not 
the seen enemy we fear half so much as cen- 
tralized control of the affairs of the mind. 


And the Governor of Texas, in quoting 
from a report of a committee appointed 
by him says: 

The advancement and continuing support 
of public education is a fundamental obliga- 
tion of State and local government. A free 
society must develop its human potential 
by identifying, nurturing, and wisely using 
its talents. 


In other words, the Governors of the 
several States, as I analyze their replies 
as objectively as possible, do not appear 
to feel the need of Federal aid as legis- 
lation presently before this Congress 
contemplates. Though not asked to spe- 
cifically comment on their attitudes 
toward Federal aid for education, many 
nevertheless spoke out against it and did 
not even attempt to answer the main 
questions that were asked them. Many 
have problems of taxation, but they feel 
there is no special resistance to taxation 
when it is known that it is for school 
purposes. I am sure that all realize that 
if the Federal Government spent less 
they would certainly have more to spend 
on their own respective State services. 

Much of the clamor for Federal aid 
revolves around the alleged problem of 
classroom shortage and the inability of 
State and local governments to finance 
school construction rapidly enough to 
overcome the present gap and the ever- 
widening shortages predicted for the 
foreseeable future. This particular facet 
of Federal aid is the one selected for 
primary emphasis at this time and is, 
indeed, the main purpose of H.R. 10128. 
If enacted, it would be an opening wedge 
for the National Government to step into 
the educational picture. Where this bill 
calls for a billion dollar appropriation, 
this would be a mere bagatelle to the 
billions that would be demanded in the 
future. Statistics offered in the com- 
mittee report on H.R. 10128, and in 
various studies by staunch proponents 
of Federal aid, are in no way conclusive 
of the need for Federal aid to alleviate 
shortages. Here are some of the sta- 
tistics offered in support of Federal aid, 
derived from reports of the U.S. Office 
of Education: 


among 


Estimated shortage, 1950, 250,000 
classrooms. 

Estimated shortage, 1953, 312,000 
classrooms. 

Estimated shortage, 1954, 370,000 
classrooms. 


Interestingly enough, I understand 
these figures were obtained on the basis 
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of a nationwide school facilities survey 
which cost $5 million. 

In 1956 the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education reported 
the result of its own shortage survey at 
198,625 classrooms. During the autumn 
of 1956, and the 3 succeeding years, the 
U.S. Office of Education showed the fol- 
lowing classroom shortages, as compiled 
from information furnished by the State 
departments of education: 


Estimated shortage, 1956, 159,000 
classrooms. 
Estimated shortage, 1957, 142,300 
classrooms. 
Estimated shortage, 1958, 141,900 
classrooms. 
Estimated shortage, 1959, 132,400 
classrooms. 


According to their own figures, this 
would represent a reduction in classroom 
shortage between 1954 and 1959 from 
370,000 to 132,000. There is such varia- 
tion in the reports from the State de- 
partments of education that grave doubt 
has been raised regarding the accuracy 
of these estimates; however, we may as- 
sume that they are indicative of the 
general overall picture of classroom 
shortages. 

A comparison of classrooms in use 
with pupil enrollment from surveys made 
in 1954 and 1959, respectively, shows: 








Increase 

(+) or 

1954 1959 uc- 
tion (—) 
Classrooms in use-..- 983,000 | 1,279,000 +30 
Pupil enroliment_-_-._| 30,045,000 | 35, 990, 000 +20 
Pupils per classroom. 30.6 28.1 —2,.5 


A recent forecast of classrooms needed 
for the next decade is 610,000. To take 
care of an increased enrollment of 8.7 
million students, it is alleged that 312,000 
new rooms are needed; a backlog hold- 
over of needs from the 1959 survey is 
indicated at 132,000 rooms; and for 
anticipated abandonments which must 
be replaced, an additional 166,000 will be 
needed. This would average 61,000 
classrooms per year during the decade, 
whereas classroom construction without 
any Federal money, averaged 66,700 per 
year, during the past 5 years. If the 
States make the same effort during the 
next decade as they have in the past 
five, classrooms can be constructed to 
meet increased needs without any Fed- 
eral intervention. Moreover, if there is 
a lessening of State and local support as 
a result of Federal assistance, the picture 
would be far less optimistic so far as the 
final net results are concerned. The 
American people have spent an average 
of $1 billion per year since the end of 
World War II on school construction. I 
raise the question: would they continue 
to make the effort to raise $1 billion 
annually for the next 10 years, if the 
Federal Government enacts a Federal 
assistance program? I believe the an- 
swer to this question would be the same 
today as that which was given in May 
1957 when Time magazine sampled 
opinion. The May 13, 1957, issue of Time 
magazine carried the following: 

Of all the items in President Eisenhower's 
domestic program, few seem less likely to 
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succeed than Federal aid for school con- 
struction. But would the defeat of this 
proposal be as great a calamity as its backers 
insist? Last week Time surveyed 48 States to 
find out. The answer: No. Though the Na- 
tion as a whole must keep building class- 
rooms faster than ever before, a surprisingly 
big proportion of the States do not need—or 
do not want—any help from the Government. 


Some of the States which got off toa 
slow start in meeting their increased 
classroom needs have now taken positive 
action in that direction. Alabama may 
be cited as an example. Last August the 
State legislature authorized a substantial 
aid program to be financed by issuance of 
$100 million of State bonds. This will 
take care of two-thirds of the reported 
existing shortage of classrooms in the 
State of Alabama. Others are taking 
similar action. 

The minority views included in the 
committee report on H.R. 10128 point up 
with great clarity the weaknesses of this 
bill. They deserve our strictest scrutiny. 
They complain that “neither the Sub- 
committee on General Education, nor the 
full committee, held any public hearings 
on the subject of this bill, or the bill 
itself, in the present session of Congress. 
ae is a positive need for such hear- 
ngs.” 

The objectivity and reliability of the 
committee’s favorable recommendations 
are open to question in view of the sig- 
nificant progress that has been made in 
meeting needs during the past several 
years, without any Federal aid, and the 
relative decline in backlog estimates. 
The minority wisely states the obvious, 
namely, that “no adequate and effective 
program of Federal aid can properly ig- 
nore the rapidly shifting patterns of need 
and response which have taken place in 
education in this country.” 

With specific reference to backlogs, 
page 16 of the report states: 

We do not question the existence of some 
backlog. We do believe, however, that there 
is and will continue to be an irreducible 
minimum backlog of classroom need, regard- 
less of any question of Federal aid. To the 
extent this exists, and for other reasons dis- 
cussed later in this report, the urgency of 
the presumed classroom shortage is consid- 
erably diminished. 


On page 18, the report further states: 

It is also evident that the construction 
peak has been crossed and within 5 years 
the number of classrooms required to keep 
fully abreast additional needs will be only 
half as much each year as actually have been 
built in the past few years. 


Much credence has been given to the 
distress signals created on the ground of 
alleged school district debt limitations. 
Proponents of Federal aid for school con- 
struction claim that over the years ‘“‘more 
and more school districts have exhausted 
their resources,” and can no longer build 
their own classrooms. A careful reading 
of pages 22 and 23 of the minority views 
on H.R. 10128 show that such districts 
are an infinitesimal part of the whole; 
that— 

The 237 borrowed-up districts reported in 
the last survey amount to only six-tenths of 
1 percent, or 6 out of every 1,000 of the 
Nation’s 40,000 school districts. The enroll- 
ment in these districts is less than 1.5 per- 
cent of the US. total. 
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In other words, the fiscal capacity of 
only a limited number of the 40,000 
school districts in the Nation has been 
exhausted. One member of the commit- 
tee very aptly raised this question: 

Why, indeed, should we spread nearly a 
thousand million dollars tax money around 
the country in order to help these districts? 


Another weakness pointed to by the 
minority is that H.R. 10128, if enacted, 
would allocate funds without regard to 
need or financial ability to construct 
schools. It constitutes a sort of Govern- 
ment “payola” whereby the States are 
Jed to expect something for nothing, 
whereas, in reality, none will ever re- 
cover what it is compelled to put into 
the program by way of additional taxa- 
tion. In fact, many, including some of 
the poorer of the States, may find them- 
selves in the position of being taxed 
without any appreciable possibility of 
recovering on their investment for this 
reason. Section 7(a) states: 

The amount allotted to any State under 
section 4 for any year shall be reduced by 
the percentage (if any) by which its State 
school effort index for such year is less than 
the national school effort index for such 
year. The total of such reductions shall 
be reallotted among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing the amounts al- 
lotted to them under section 4 for such year. 


According, if a poorer State finds it- 
self incapable of raising by legislative 
enactment enough for maintaining its 
school system, plus a sum sufficient to 
meet the “State school effort index” 
prescribed by this bill, it will in effect be 
paying taxes to support a program from 
which it cannot profit. 

The bill, by implication, looks to fu- 
ture extensions, for it makes provision 
for this option: 

In lieu of making grants of State funds 
required under subsection (a), any State 
which wishes to pay the principal and in- 
terest annually becoming due on bonds or 
other obligations issued to finance school 
facilities projects may elect to have its allot- 
ment (or a designated portion thereof) for 
any fiscal year made available to it in the 
form of Federal commitments to pay all of 
the principal and interest annually becom- 
ing due on an equivalent amount of such 
bonds or other obligations. 


Obviously a billion dollar appropria- 
tion, spread over 3 years, as contem- 
plated by H.R. 10128, would not be ade- 
quate to assist States with bond issues 
within the life of the bill. 

Though H.R. 10128 relates only to Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, as al- 
ready indicated, we should not overlook 
the fact that S. 8, which also includes 
aid for teachers’ salaries, has already 
Passed the Senate and is now pending 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Enactment of H.R. 
10128, which is not needed, would be only 
& prelude to enactment in this session 
and forever hereafter of vast appropria- 
tions not only for school construction 
Purposes but teachers’ salaries and other 
educational purposes. For that reason, 
the question of Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries should also be discussed as a 
component of the general subject. 

The matter of teachers’ salaries and 
teacher shortage seems to deserve the 
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thoughtful attention of every right- 
minded citizen. I should like to say here 
that all of my adult life with the excep- 
tion of 4 years spent in military service 
during World War II was devoted to the 
field of education, until I came to Con- 
gress in 1953. I was a high school 
teacher, a high school principal, and I 
held an administrative office in a uni- 
versity for a total service of 21 years in 
the cause of education. My home is 
Gainesville, Fla., the home of the great 
University of Florida. Some of my 
closest and dearest friends and associ- 
ates are engaged in the field of education. 


I am well aware of the acute need of 
better teacher salaries. I know from ex- 
perience the sacrifice entailed in trying 
to maintain minimum decent standards 
of living for one’s self and one’s family on 
a teacher’s salary. I am aware of the 
fact that participation in the adventures 
and uncertainties of the new space age 
will require greater numbers of techni- 
cally and scientifically trained personnel. 
I am aware of the present rapid in- 
creases and predicted future increases in 
the public school enrollments. 

Because of my personal interest in the 
subject of teachers’ salaries, I have been 
pleased to observe the increased and de- 
served attention given this matter in re- 
cent years. Florida enacted a minimum 
foundation law several years ago which 
has brought substantial relief by way of 
increased salaries to our teachers. Al- 
though salaries for competent teachers 
are not yet so adequate as they ought to 
be, I call attention to the relative in- 
creased earnings of teachers as a group, 
compared with Federal Government em- 
ployees and other persons working for 
wages or salaries during the period 1929 
to 1958: 

Earnings of teachers and other groups 

1929 and 1958 





All persons; Civilian 
working | employees 
Teachers |for wages or) of Federal 
salaries Govern- 
ment 





1929 tee dollars)_| $1,400 $1, 405 $1, 933 
1929 (in 1958 dollars) - 2, 358 2, 366 3, 255 
1958 (actual dollars). 4, 792 4, 324 5, 514 
Percent inerease in Ss: SNE Was vee 

constant dollars - - +103 +83 +69 


Since the turn of the century there 
has been a gradual downward trend in 
the ratio of pupils to teachers in our 
public schools. During a 60-year period 
student enrollment increased 132 per- 
cent, instructional staff increased 234 
percent, and the ratio of pupils to 
teacher declined by 30 percent, indicat- 
ing that a sufficiently large number of 
persons have been attracted to the 
teaching profession to bring about a 
constant lowering of pupil-teacher 
ratios. 

During the past decade there has been 
a substantial increase in the number of 
college students whose professional 
choice is directed toward the field of 
education. Should this favorable trend 
continue for another decade beginning 
with 1960, the output of teachers will be 
doubled, while the annual increase in 
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school enrollment should be only about 
half as much as it was in the last half 
of the decade just ending. 

The same question raised in conjunc- 
tion with the question of Federal assist- 
ance for school construction may be 
asked here: If the Government through 
a Federal assistance program makes 
grants to States for teachers’ salaries, 
would the magnificent effort made at 
the State and local level for insuring 
more remunerative teachers’ salaries be 
maintained? Would there not be a les- 
sening of local effort when confronted 
with the reality of Federal aid? 

I come now to the crucial point of 
conflict in the controversial issue of 
Federal aid for education, and that is 
Federal control. The fear engendered 
by the threat of a Federal-controlled 
system of education is genuine. Aside 
from the questionable constitutionality 
of Federal aid for education, the chief 
obstacle to enactment of such legislation 
in the past has been an overriding fear 
of the consequences of Federal control 
of our educational system. Woodrow 
Wilson once said that: 

The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. 


I need not remind this Congress that 
it was the educational control of Ger- 
many—of German youth—under the 
Nazi regime, after Hitler came to power, 
and the control of all educational media 
in the Soviet Union after the 1917 Revo- 
lution which first conditioned Germany 
to precipitate a catastrophic world war, 
and secondly, enabled Russia to threaten 
increasingly and unceasingly the peace 
of the world since the end of that war. 

Speaking as the father of three chil- 
dren, I fear possible Federal control over 
the schools of this Nation as much as I 
do the menace of communism itself. If 
and when our educational system passes 
to the Federal Government, the Consti- 
tution of these United States, with all 
of its matchless guarantees of freedom, 
will be rendered obsolete. 

All of the recent bills introduced, 
relating to the subject under discussion, 
have tried to allay the underlying fear 
of Federal control by including a section 
to this effect: 

In the administration of this act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy, deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system. 


Let me say emphatically that I believe 
this particular clause, although repre- 
senting the sincere sentiments of those 
who formulated it, is no more than a 
pious platitude. Whenever you have the 
type of overall educational support for 
school construction or teachers’ salaries 
on the Federal level, called for in the 
Federal aid for education bills, you will 
inevitably have Federal control. 

Management of a Federal aid pro- 
gram, if enacted, would be vested in 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Two former 
U.S. Commissioners of Education un- 
equivocally have declared that. Federal 
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aid without Federal control is an illu- 
sion. Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, former US. 
Commissioner of Education and presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Flor- 
ida—my alma mater—has said: 

If we embark upon a program of turning 
over Federal money to schools without any 
strings attached, it is only a question of time 
until the waste, extravagance, and misuse of 
these funds will result in a reaction or a 
change. The alternative is Federal control. 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, another U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, stated: 

On the one hand, we have presented to us 
arguments that there will be no Federal 
control accompanying Federal aid. Along- 
side, we find evidence showing the inade- 
quacy and inequality of education in States 
able to support a good educational program, 
and evidence of inefficient or inadequate ef- 
forts by these States to eradicate inequality 
and inefficiency within their borders. [If 
there is to be little or no Federal control 
accompanying Federal aid, what right have 
we to expect a major improvement of the 
education within States under the same 
leadership that they now have? Thus, if 
Federal aid is to bring about better schools, 
it seems apparent that there must be some 
Federal control. 


I realize that times are different and 
great changes have taken place in our 
political and economic thinking since 
these gentlemen spoke out a number of 
years ago. This fact is dramatically 
borne out by the following: 

When the national defense education 
bill came up for consideration before the 
Congress during the close of the 85th 
Congress in 1958, it was represented as a 
temporary emergency need specifically 
related to our defense effort. It was 
our partial answer to the _ sputnik 
launching. But, I fear it was motivated 
by a more far-reaching objective— 
eventual Federal support for American 
education on a large scale. The fears 
engendered by Russian scientific prog- 
ress had excellent propaganda value in 
gaining an entering wedge for such a 
change in traditional policy, which 
theretofore had been barred under the 
impact of sound public opinion. I call 
attention to remarks of the present U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, made on November 
24, 1958: 

The National Defense Education Act 
represents a major breakthrough in the area 
of Federal concern for education. Its im- 
pact will be felt for many years to come. 
Congress has taken a significant step for- 
ward in the field of education. 


This act was hailed by professional 
and nonprofessional educators as one of 
the most important legislative measures 
of the Congress. But this act is already 
under severe criticism by many who re- 
port “scents of Federal control.” Ac- 
cording to press reports, widespread 
dissatisfaction with the act has been 
expressed by some of the Nation’s school 
administrators. The act has been de- 
scribed as having “Federal control 
written into it” in spite of honest con- 
gressional efforts to the contrary. 

The lack of restrictions imposed by the 
Federal loan funds have, I understand, 
often set aside well established and 
smoothly working State programs, and 
the latter have been replaced by un- 
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desirable aspects of Federal control 
which proponents of Federal aid are 
always insisting will never come to pass. 

It is the consensus of opinion among 

some of the outstanding deans of grad- 
uate schools that there is grave danger 
in the method of awarding fellowships 
under the act. I fear if the U.S. Office 
of Education should be given enough 
money to control 25 percent of the fel- 
lowship awards in our universities, and 
if methods already initiated are con- 
tinued, our system of graduate education 
would be forcefully directed and almost 
exclusively directed from Washington, 
D.c. Few institutions would care to in- 
stitute programs which the U.S. Office 
of Education would fail to support, while 
meritorious programs would wither from 
lack of strong students and the com- 
petitive incentives which Federal aid 
provides. Emphasis has been placed by 
those administering the act on new and 
expanded graduate programs, leading, it 
is feared to Federal support of programs 
of questionable quality in untried situa- 
tions and in second-rate institutions 
which presently are unable to provide 
even the basic support needed for al- 
ready-established programs. 

Speaking at a nationwide convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Dr. Degar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, in outlining expe- 
riences that have alerted school men to 
flaws in what they otherwise considered 
@ welcome act, said: 

It has Federal control in it, because there 
is a Bureau of the Budget, a Bureau which 
is manned with people who feel their duty 
is to follow every dollar down to the end. 
When this situation obtains, there is bound 
to be Federal control, there is no way to 
prevent Federal bureaus from following 
every Federal dollar to the end. 


As I have stated before, in my opinion, 
every American citizen has an obligation 
to do all in his power to insure an ade- 
quate school system for the students of 
today and tomorrow. In spite of the 
magnificent progress that we have made, 
there is a continuing need to do better, 
to provide more and better facilities, a 
greater number of better trained teach- 
ers, and more adequate compensation for 
dedicated teachers. Men of good will in 
this Congress and out are divided on the 
best ways to meet the challenge which 
an adequate educational system for 
America poses. We are beset with sta- 
tistics from the National Education As- 
sociation, the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Rockefeller Brothers, and other 
sources reiterating limiting factors in 
our educational system. A sort of na- 
tional inferiority complex has developed 
because of reported educational ad- 
vances made in the Soviet Union in re- 
cent years. Much of the pressure now 
on Congress stems, I fear, from the prop- 
aganda value which long-time propo- 
nents of Federal aid have derived from 
visitors’ reports on Russian education. 
I do not believe we should be pressured 
by fear into actions that may have a dis- 
astrous effect on our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment about 
which I talked at the beginning of my 
remarks is not altogether new in con- 
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cept. A similar amendment has been 
introduced in previous years. My 
amendment, in brief, would provide that 
1 percent of all income taxes collected 
on individual and corporate income 
under Federal statutes be returned to 
the States and territories within which 
it is collected for use for educational 
purposes only, without any Federal di- 
rection, control, or interference. 

The amendment I propose would meet, 
I sincerely believe, the many and sig- 
nificant objections that have been raised 
to Federal aid for education bills that 
have been introduced in successive con- 
gressiona] sessions. It would provide 
substantial additional assistance for 
school purposes in the simplest sort of 
way. While it might not initially pro- 
vide the resources envisioned by some of 
the bills that have been introduced, it is 
conceivable that, with any attenuation 
in the defense or military needs of the 
Nation, the amounts returned to the 
States would more than take care of their 
increasing educational needs. I could 
wish, too, that my bill, if enacted, might 
establish a precedent whereby, in the 
future, there would be a return of addi- 
tional tax funds to the States with an 
accompanying return of programs which 
rightfully are the responsibility of the 
States. 

My amendment, if enacted, would first 
of all provide a large measure of aid for 
education without additional taxation. 
Any increase of Federal taxes or in the 
Federal debt, which would be necessary 
to finance other proposals now before 
the Congress, would be prevented. 

Second. It would definitely not con- 
tribute to the socialization of our edu- 
cational system. 

Third. It would require no additional 
Federal agency, nor extension of any 
existing Federal bureaucracy to handle 
the remittances to the various States. 

Fourth. The distribution would be fair 
and just, because a State would receive 
funds in proportion to Federal income 
tax collections within it. By making 
this specific money available at a time 
of need, State efforts to meet the de- 
mands of their own educational pro- 
grams might be encouraged while the 
avenues of Federal control, as already 
pointed out, would be eliminated. 

Fifth. There is a precedent for ear- 
marking certain Federal tax collections. 
Congress has for several years directed 
that funds equal to revenues from cer- 
tain taxes shall be made available to the 
States for designated purposes, that is 
to say, proceeds of excise taxes on fire- 
arms, shells, and cartridges are used for 
wildlife restoration, and excise taxes on 
fishing rods, and so forth, for fish resto- 
ration and management projects; and 
certain Federal tax collections in Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa are now made available for 
the exclusive use of such possessions. 

Sixth. One of the greatest arguments 
that proponents of a gigantic aid pro- 
gram for education have is that the Fed- 
eral Government has appropriated to it- 
self all of the so-called attractive tax 
raising sources such as the income tax. 
What I propose would take some of that 
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income tax and give it back to the 
States to use exactly as they want to 
use it in the field of education. 

Mr. Speaker, my amendment, if en- 
acted into law, would give us a saner 
approach to the fiscal problems of this 
Nation. It would make us realize that 
money does not grow on trees and, if 
we appropriate money in Washington, 
we are going to have to raise the money 
from the people of the respective States. 
I sincerely believe that my amendment 
would meet with general approval for 
if it were enacted it would effectively 
stay the hand of reckless spending and 
the inevitable Federal control that would 
come as a result of other measures now 
before the Congress. 

I am sure that I speak for a vast num- 
ber of our citizens when I say that we 
should keep our hands completely off a 
vast new program of Federal aid for 
education. With increased local citizen 
interest in education, and accelerated 
State efforts on behalf of the schools, 
we shall find each citizen doing his own 
part in support of education. In this 
manner current demands will be met 
and foundations for the future soundly 
laid. The success of the public school 
system of America depends, after all, 
upon the participation, interest, and 
support of all citizens in every com- 
munity of the Nation. The work of the 
State and local governments in educa- 
tion has, in the past, given us an educa- 
tional system unequalled in the world. 
These same efforts can yet best serve us 
if we but allow them to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include at 
this point in the Recorp the amounts of 
tax money to be returned to the States 
for educational purposes, in the event 
my amendment is passed. The statis- 
tics are for 1958; the amounts for 1960 
would, of course, be much greater. I 
earnestly appeal to each of you to vote 
for this amendment and to avoid the 
evils of Federal control of education and 
ae useless pyramiding of our Federal 

it: 





1 percent of 
tax collected 


Income tax col- 


State or region lections, fiscal 
1 





$415, 310 

4, 734, 190 

2, 248, 990 

1, 741, 850 

58, 912, 430 

8, 246, 220 

12, 404, 540 

7, 715, 390 

9, 916, 440 

7, 439, 000 

1, 291, 810 

OO es nick a 5, 647, 218, 000 56, 472, 180 

BEE OS 1, 456, 282, 000 14, 562, 820 

Bain iso |S Sn 

Kentucky.......--...- 535, 661, 000 5, 356, 610 

hctidoncutipnerntd 609, 711, 000 6, 097, 110 

ae 180, 880, 000 1, 808, 800 
Maryland and Dis- 

trict of Columbia. - - 1, 580, 683, 000 15, 806, 830 

Massachusetts. . ..---- 1, 987, 301, 000 19, 873, 010 

ee. ..........- 4, 610, 879, 000 46, 108, 790 

Minnesota. _........-- 1, 124, 961, 000 11, 249, 610 

Mississippi__.........- 163, 489, 000 1, 634, 890 

ST sn ateusuner 1, 644, 189, 000 16, 441, 890 

I ag 130, 512, 000 1, 305, 120 

POOUERORD. .....-.--.. 386, 909, 000 3, 869, 090 

Nevada.............. 92, 574, 000 925, 740 

New Hampshire... .. 142, 487, 000 1, 424, 870 


! Figure used for the total tax collected was obtained 
by combining figures reported for State income and 
employment taxes and State corporation income and 
Profit taxes (including tax on business income of exempt 
Organizations). 
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Income tax col- | 1 percent of 
State or region lections, fiscal | tax collected 

1958 

New Jersey..----..-- 2, 109, 289, 000 $21, 092, 890 

New Mexico. .- 149, 509, 000 1, 495, 090 

New York.___. 13, 519, 459, 000 135, 194, 590 

North Carolina we 823, 112, 000 8, 231, 120 

North Dakota...-- -- - 85, 104, 000 851, 040 

et ecaelinntiediate i 4, 728, 546, 000 47, 285, 460 

Oklahoma.........--- 607, 327, 000 6, 073, 270 

ES ae. 446, 569, 000 4, 465, 690 

Pennsylvania. ..---- - 4, 985, 558, 000 49, 855, 580 

Rhode Island. _-_-.-.--. 289, 145, 000 2, 891, 450 

South Carolina... .. - 274, 185, 000 2, 741, 850 

South Dakota____- -- - 84, 108, 000 841, 080 

577, 334, 000 5, 773, 340 

2, 411, 953, 000 24, 119, 530 

181, 184, 000 1, $11, 840 

540, 000 705, 400 

851, 945, 000 8, 519, 450 

847, 471, 000 8, 474, 710 

314, 080, 000 3, 140, 800 

1, 290, 021, 000 12, 900, 210 

, 075, 000 640, 750 

157, 330, 000 1, 573, 300 

, 013, 000 200, 130 

67, 763, 510, 000 677, 635, 100 





Source: U.S. Treasury Department. Combined state- 
ments of receipts, expenditures and balances of the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1958, pp. 116-117. 





KINZUA DAM PROJECT 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the Subcommittee on Public 
Works reported out the appropriation 
bill for 1961. In spite of a rising tide of 
public concern over the so-called Kinzua 
Dam project, $4.53 million is being ap- 
propriated for this project in fiscal 1961. 
The Kinzua Dam will require the flood- 
ing of 9,077 acres in the Allegheny Res- 
ervation of the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
cutting the heart out of what is left of 
Seneca land. It is the general belief that 
the Kinzua project will ultimately de- 
stroy the Seneca Nation by separating 
them from their beloved lands. For the 
past 3 years a swelling controversy has 
raged around the possibility of alternate 
projects accomplishing as much or more 
than the Kinzua, without hurting the 
Seneca Indians. Dr. Arthur Morgan, a 
former chief engineer for the TVA and 
a renowned expert in hydraulic engi- 
neering, has prepared a thorough com- 
parison of the Kinzua Dam and the al- 
ternate Conewango Dam projects. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include Dr. 
Morgan’s analysis in the Recorp at this 
point for the benefit of all Members: 

A COMPARISON OF THE KINZUA PLAN AND THE 
CONEWANGO PLAN FOR CONTROL OF THE 
UprerR ALLEGHENY RIVER 
(Statement presented to the Subcommit- 

tee on Public Works of the House and Senate 

Committees on Appropriations by Arthur E. 

Morgan, May 5 and 6, 1959) 

There are two proposed methods for con- 
trolling the Upper Allegheny River for flood 
control, and for increasing the low-water 
flow downstream. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TWO PROJECTS 

The Kinzua plan provides for a dam across 
the Allegheny River a few miles above War- 
ren, Pa. It would store water during floods, 
and let it out as soon as possible afterward, 
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so as to be ready for the next flood. 
it would store a limited amount of water, 
claimed by the Corps of Engineers to be 
550,000-acre feet, for increasing the low- 
water flow. 

The Conewango plan would divert the 
flow of the Allegheny River through a 6-mile 
channel into a large glacial depression, 
where it would be stored for flood control 
and for increasing the low-water flow. The 
regulated low-water flow would pass partly 
down the Allegheny and partly down the 
channel of Conewango Creek. In case of 
& flood too large to be held in the Conewango 
Reservoir, the excess would be passed through 
an outlet channel and through control gates 
to Cattaraugus Creek, and so to Lake Erie. 

The Conewango-Cattaraugus site is a rare 
occurrence in nature. Being out of the 
ordinary and unexpected, it is not surprising 
that the possibility was overlooked. Before 
the last glacial period the Allegheny River 
flowed north into Lake Erie. The ice of the 
glacial period dug a big hole, in the same 
way that it dug the Finger Lakes in New 
York State, and pushed the earth and rock 
ahead of it, making a dike which turned 
the Allegheny River away from Lake Erie 
and to the Ohio River. If we cut through 
this dike, and use this glacial hole to store 
water, we have a reservoir with about three 
times the capacity of Kinzua. The old 
Allegheny River channel and South Catta- 
raugus Creek provide a rock gorge, for much 
of its distance hundreds of feet deep, to 
carry away the excess floodwater to Lake 
Erie. A diversion channel about 5 miles 
long would carry floodwater from the 
Conewango Reservoir to this deep-rock gorge, 
and just before it enters the gorge there 
would be control works to regulate the flow. 

Where the Conewango Creek flows out of 
this Conewango Reservoir site there would be 
a relatively small dam, which would control 
the flow.. Here the part of the regulated low- 
water flow which did not pass directly down 
the Allegheny River would pass down Cone- 
wango Creek, entering the Allegheny at 
Warren, Pa. Conewango Reservoir would 
completely protect Warren, Jamestown, and 
the area between from floods from the upper 
Conewango Creek. Kinzua would give no 
protection from floods on the lower Cone- 
wango. 

Just below where a channel would divert 
the Allegheny River into Conewango Reser- 
voir there would be a relatively small dam 
across the Allegheny to prevent any flood 
water from flowing down the Allegheny. 
Thus, all floodfiows from above that point 
would be entirely removed from the Alle- 
gheny and Ohio Rivers. Most of that flood- 
water could be stored in Conewango Reser- 
voir for use during low water. In case of 
unusually large floods the excess would pass 
down the very large preglacial channel of the 
Allegheny (Cattaraugus Creek) to Lake Erie. 
A limited amount of regulated low-water 
flow should be passed down that channel to 
take care of a very bad pollution condition 
on the Cattaraugus Creek. 

Most of the Conewango Reservoir site is 
a great marsh, much of it useless. The mar- 
gins are used for pasture. Almost no one 
lives on the marsh, but there are dairy 
farms and several villages around the edges. 
There are almost no industries in the 
locality. It is an economically depressed 
area. The parts of the villages which would 
be flooded could be moved up the hill for 
a fraction of a mile without destroying or 
disrupting the communities. A permanent 
lake of at least 28 square miles would be 
created, with all its recreational and eco- 
nomic advantages. 

I shall have time here to present only a 
summary of our findings with reference to 
the Kinzua and Conewango projects. The 
evidence and the details which support 
these findings are given in a longer state- 
ment which I shall supply to the Commit- 
tee. I have dealt with this situation from 
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the background of more than 50 years of 
almost uninterrupted experience with water 
control projects. Incidentally, several of 
my most striking successes have resulted 
from a persistent policy of overall exploration 
of situations in search of unexpected possi- 
bilities which conventional or routine 

meering had overlooked. At this late 
date I would not risk my professional reputa- 
tion on an irresponsible venture. I am 
thoroughly convinced that my conclusions 
are sound. 

AN ENGINEERING OVERSIGHT 


There was an engineering oversight more 
than 30 years ago when the Kinzua plan 
was, in fact, selected. Unless that oversight 
is corrected, Pittsburgh, Warren, and other 
cities will have less flood protection from 
the upper Allegheny that they need, and 
far less than is readily available by the use 
of Conewango. Unless corrected, that over- 
sight will cost the country much more than 
$100 million, and probably three or four 
times as much, in added cost or loss of 
values. This is not an irresponsible guess, 
but the result of applying the methods used 
by the Corps of Engineers in estimating 
benefits for requesting appropriations; or 
in one case, determination of costs or loss 
by the rules established by the American 
Association of Highway Officials. 

In the years since the original oversight, 
much officework and some fieldwork has 
been done on the details of Kinzua, and mas- 
sive reports on those details have been made 
by the corps, but no general exploration 
and study have been made either by the 
corps, or by engineers employed by the 
corps, to review the original decision of more 
than 30 years ago, as to what alternative 
possibilities existed. The best of those 
alternative possibilities remained undiscov- 
ered and unrecognized. This statement ap- 
plies to the recent work of the Tippetts firm, 
which was employed by the corps, as well 
as the work of the corps itself. 

I am not here to criticize or blame. The 
issue far transcends personalities. If we are 
correct, and we believe that we are, the 
country will gain greatly by adoption of the 
Conewango plan. Fortunately, as rarely 
occurs, the opportunity exists to correct an 
oversight of 30 years standing. 


KINZUA IS INADEQUATE 


The trouble with Kinzua is that it does 
not have enough storage capacity, and that 
it cannot be enlarged. The approximate 
location of the Kinzua Dam site is fixed by 
natural conditions, and cannot be changed. 
The city of Salamanca, located in the valley 
bottom, upstream from the dam, sets the 
limit of how far upstream the water can 
be stored. Kinzua has capacity for just so 
much storage, and no more. No amount of 
engineering calculations can change those 
hard facts. 

Kinzua storage is not enough. All the 
Corps of Engineers can do with Kinzua is to 
whittle down their estimates of require- 
ments until they are as small as the abso- 
Tutely limited capacity of Kinzua, and then 
to call those quantities enough. This whit- 
tling down has been of serious proportions. 

To begin with, the corps decided that 
Pittsburgh needs to be protected against only 
half of the maximum probable flood, as de- 
termined by the U.S. Weather Bureau, at the 
request of the corps. The great flood catas- 
trophes of the short history of our country 
have mostly come from rare, unusual, so- 
called unprecedented storms. I believe that, 
in view of the concentration of people and 
property at Pittsburgh, and the extreme 

of that city to floods, it would 

be good policy to provide a greater degree 

of protection. With Kinzua such increase is 
Sareea. 

In contrast, Conewango, at a cost of $25 

million less than the Army estimate for 
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Kinzua, and $50 million less than the real 
cost of Kinzua, would fully and completely 
protect Pittsburgh and Warren from the 
most extreme flood, up to 2% or 3 times 
what Kinzua would fully protect against, 
and would provide as much storage as is 
claimed for Kinzua for increasing low water- 
flow. 

If the capacity of Conewango should be 
increased to the point where it would cost 
$105 million, or $8 million less than the 
Army Engineers estimate for Kinzua, and I 
recommend that course, Conewango would 
not only protect against the most extreme 
maximum flood, but in addition would have 
capacity to store three times as much water 
as is claimed for Kinzua for increasing the 
low waterfiow. The findings summarized 
here are on the basis of that larger capacity. 
Such storage would enable Conewango to 
store for low-water increase the entire year’s 
flow during low-water years, and in addition 
to hold over much of the flow of wet years 
for use in dry years. 

Now, in order to consider some of the 
whittling down that must be done for 
Kinzua to make it appear large enough to 
give full protection from even half the maxi- 
mum flood, let us assume for the moment 
that Pittsburgh needs to be protected from 
a flood only half as great as the probable 
maximum, as estimated by the Weather Bu- 
reau. 

To begin with, the flood storage provided 
for Kinzua in the Army plans is not 50 per- 
cent of their own estimate of the maximum 
flood, but for only 43.2 percent. The de- 
ficiency is 117,000 acre-feet. 

A further deficiency arises from the fact 
that, whereas the Army plans presume to 
store 745,000 acre-feet for flood storage, and 
573,000 acre-feet for increasing low waterflow 
and for dead storage, yet the total storage 
capacity of the reservoir falls short of this 
amount by 138,000 acre-feet. The reasons 
why, in case of Kinzua, the same storage 
space cannot be used both for flood control 
and for low water storage are given in our 
longer statement. 

Again, the Army plans for Kinzua have 
inadequate provisions for snow on the 
ground at the time of the flood storm. Here 
is a deficiency which may amount to 200,000 
acre-feet or more. 

The Army plans assume that two-thirds of 
the storm rainfall would run off, including 
snowmelt, if any. We have dependable rec- 
ord, for a similar area on flatter land—the 
Dayton flood of 1918—with similar rainfall 
conditions, with no snow on the ground, 
where the runoff was more than 90 percent 
of the rainfall. If we assume even 80 per- 
cent of runoff, instead of 66 percent, this 
deficit is 158,000 acre-feet. 

These items, amounting to more than 
600,000 acre-feet, indicate a very large de- 
ficiency below a factor of safety which would 
be desirable, even on the basis of protecting 
against only half the maximum flood. That 
deficiency is more than the entire storage 
assumed to be provided for low water con- 
trol. 

Against such possibilities and uncertain- 
ties, reasonably conservative engineering 
judgment will seek for a margin of safety, 
especially as some of these possibilities tend 
to be cumulative—that is, they tend to ac- 
centuate each other, and to occur at the 
same time. It is the good fortune of the 
Upper Allegheny situation that all this fac- 
tor of safety, and much more, can be secured 
by the Conewango plan at less than the cost 
of Kinzua. And, because of the smaller 
and simpler structures required, the Cone- 
wango construction would require 2 years 
less time. 

If we consider that protection against two- 
thirds of the maximum storm would be de- 
sirable, rather than against a storm half the 
maximum, the deficiency would be increased 
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by about 290,000 acre-feet, making a total 
deficiency for Kinzua of more than the whole 
flood control storage planned for Kinzua. 


THE ECONOMIC AND HUMAN LOSS OF KINZUA 


Additional storage capacity, to provide a 
reasonable margin of safety against even 
half the probable maximum flood at the 
Army estimate of the cost per acre-foot of 
storage in Kinzua, would be worth $57 
million. 

The storage of three times as much water 
for increase of low waterflow, estimated by 
methods adopted by the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Corps of Engineers, would 
have an additional value of $9 million to 
$30 million. 

The Army plans for Kinzua require that 
after a flood the flood-control portions of the 
reservoir shall be emptied as soon as pos- 
sible, at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet per 
second, so as to have storage space for the 
next flood. That water must go down the 
Allegheny past Warren, to Pittsburgh and 
into the Ohio River. To empty the Kinzua 
Reservoir at this rate after a standard de- 
sign flood would take about 3 weeks. In 
at least three quarters of the cases this 
release would be during the flood season, 
just the time of year when the Ohio and 
Mississippi are most likely to be in flood. 

Moreover, a decision would have to be 
made at the time of every moderate flood 
whether to recognize the possibility of a 
subsequent great storm and to keep storage 
space for it by letting the early part of the 
flood go down to Pittsburgh, with moderate 
damages of from $3 million to $30 million, 
or to hold the water behind the Kinzua Dam 
and save Pittsburgh the moderate damages, 
but to take the chance of having used up 
the storage, and so of having exhausted that 
much storage capacity when the catastrophic 
flood comes, Usually the guess that the 
flood will be moderate would be right. Only 
in case of great floods would it be wrong. 
In every one of the more than 25 cases 
where the Corps of Engineers has estimated 
the benefits which would have accrued to 
Pittsburgh if Kinzua had been built, they 
assumed that only a moderate flood would 
occur. The operation of the Kinzua Dam, 
as the Corps of Engineers announce they 
would operate it, would be on the assump- 
tion that there would be no storm greater 
than 43.2 percent of the probable maxi- 
mum, and that none of the possibilities and 
exigencies I have mentioned would occur. 
Kinzua would protect Pittsburgh from mod- 
erate flood losses only at the risk of increas- 
ing damage from a very large flood. With 
Conewango, no such issue arises, since the 
storage capacity plus discharge capacity to 
Lake Erie is more than ample for all pur- 
poses. 

As another element in the situation, the 
National Government is spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars to control floods 
throughout the Ohio and Mississippi River 
Valleys. This commonly is by storage reser- 
voirs, which can hold the flood back for 4 

Imited time. The Conewango plan would 
take the part of this unwanted water which 
could not be stored in Conewango for in- 
crease of the low water supply, and would 
remove it entirely from the Ohio-Mississippi 
River system, discharging it into Lake Erie. 
Taking the value of removing such excess 
of floodwater as it is variously estimated by 
the Army Engineers, we have an estimated 
value of somewhere between $60 million to 
$200 million. 

There is another serious disadvantage of 
Kinzua. The Kinzua Reservoir would de- 
stroy the only water level highway through 
the mountains in that region, one of the 
finest highway locations in Pennsylvania, and 
would replace it with a steep, crooked two- 
lane highway along the precipitous moun- 
tainside, with grades of 10 percent at sharp 
curves. This would then be one of the 
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poorest through highways in Pennsylvania— 
far below the minimum standards for Ameri- 
can highways. Using the basis of estimate 
established by the American Society of High- 
way Officials, we estimate the loss and dam- 
age of this change, which is a proper element 
of cost of Kinzua, to be $25 million. Cone- 
wango does not have any similar item. 

The Allegheny Valley from Warren to Sal- 
amanca is one of the finest recreation, fish- 
ing, and hunting areas in Eastern America, 
as is indicated in the report of the Army 
Engineers. The valley bottom provides al- 
most the only winter forage for the deer and 
wild turkey in the State parks adjoining it, 
and is essential to the maintenance of the 
good hunting. All this would be destroyed 
by Kinzua Dam, whereas Conewango would 
not only preserve this resource and give it a 

nearly uniform flow of water the year 
round, but in addition, would create another 
recreation area far greater than the lake at 
Kinzua. The loss of public value due to 
the destruction of the Allegheny Valley 
recreation area would run into millions of 
dollars. 

The Kinzua project would require the re- 
moval of the Pennsylvania Railroad from a 
long stretch of the Allegheny Valley. In 
view of its use as a heavy coal-carrying route 
and of actively pending industrial develop- 
ments along the valley, especially in paper- 
making, this is a matter of consequence. 

In the entire Ohio-Mississippi River sys- 
tem there is no other point where a given 
amount of storage for increasing low water 
flow would be so valuable. Conewango would 
double the minimum fiow of the Ohio at 
Pittsburgh, and for some distance below, and 
would increase the minimum flow through 
the entire length of the Ohio and lower Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. Because of salt beds, cheap 
coal, and abundant labor, this area promises 
to be the chemical industry center for Amer- 
ica, the chief limiting factor being the water 
supply. Conewango would conserve that to 
the utmost. Kinzua would waste the greater 


part of it. 
ADVANTAGES OF CONEWANGO 


The advantages of Conewango over Kinzua 
to which we have applied financial estimates, 
using the minimum figures in all cases, 
amount to more than $100 million, and if 
less than the maximum figures are used, to 
about $400 million. 

Tt is almost embarrassing to mention such 
large figures in speaking of the advantages 
of Conewango over Kinzua, when a fraction 
of that difference should be conclusive. The 
fact is that in the Conewango setting and 
the natural enormous outlet channel to Lake 
Erie we have a most unusual situation. In 
Probably not one reservoir building job in a 
thousand would one find such a combina- 
tion of favorable conditions. But there it is, 
and these surprising values naturally follow 
from it. Why throw them away for the 
aan of not admitting an error of 30 years 
ago 

It may be argued that if Kinzua is built 
now, in a few years when the air is cleared, 
Conewango can then be built. But this 
would mean a great loss. The irreplaceable 
water-level highway along the Allegheny 
would have been destroyed. The exception- 
ally fine recreation area along the Allegheny 
would have been wiped out. And since both 
reservoirs are not needed, most of the cost of 
building Kinzua would have been wasted. 


THE COST OF CONEWANGO 


Now as to cost estimates for constructing 
Conewango. Our estimate is $60 million less 
than that of the Tippetts firm for the same 
degree of protection they planned. About 
half that difference is due to the fact that 
the Tippetts firm overlooked the best of the 
Possibilities, that is, the outlet to Lake Erie 
by Cattaraugus Creek. When they started 
their study I told them that I had only begun 
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to look into the many possibilities of Cone- 
wango and that further exploration might 
disclose great opportunities for economies. I 
urged them to make those further studies. 
They did not do that, but only looked into 
the specific suggestions I was able to make 
at the time they began. I continued my in- 
quiry, and turned up other possibilities so 
much superior as to make my earlier sug- 
gestions obsolete. When I asked the Tippetts 
engineers to look into other possibilities I 
had found, they replied that they did not 
have time to do so. They never made a gen- 
eral study of the situation, and never quali- 
fied themselves to pass on all the major 
alternatives. 

Diversion down the Cattaraugus, which the 
Tippetts engineers did not study, reduces the 
cost by $20 million under the plan for diver- 
sion down Silver Creek, which they did study. 
A proper treatment of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which they overlooked, further reduces 
the cost by about $9 million. These two cor- 
rections alone would reduce the Tippetts 
estimate of cost for Conewango to where it 
is no higher than Kinzua. But there are 
other large errors in the Tippetts estimate, 
to the extent of another $30 million. 

Construction conditions for Conewango 
are strikingly different from those for Kin- 
zua. For instance, excavation for Kinzua 
highways is on precipitous mountainsides, 
and a large part of it is in solid rock. In 
contrast to this, the principal earthmoving 
for Conewango highways is on level bottom 
land, where there is no rock, but only sand, 
gravel, and clay. There are millions of yards 
of this exceptionally favorable work, which 
would actually cost only about a third as 
much per cubic yard as would the earth and 
solid rock on the precipitous mountainside 
in Kinzua. The Army Engineers estimated 
$1 a cubic yard for this difficult mountain- 
side earth and rock excavation. The Tip- 
petts engineers took that price per yard and 
applied it throughout for highway and 
railroad earthmoving for Conewango, where 
the real cost would be about a third as much 
per cubic yard. 

The Tippetts engineers took the same 
course concerning timber clearing. For the 
Kinzua job, the timber clearing is mostly 
on steep, rocky mountainsides, or along river- 
banks where the trees lean toward the water, 
and fall into it when they are cut, making 
it necessary to haul each one out by cable. 
There are more than a hundred miles of 
such riverbanks on the Kinzua project. For 
the Kinzua job this clearing was estimated 
at $500 an acre. On the Conewango project 
the timber clearing is in large tracts of flat- 
land, where modern clearing equipment is at 
its best, and where the actual cost per acre 
of clearing would be about a third as much 
for Kinzua. Yet here the Tippetts firm used 
the same price, $500 per acre, for the broad 
flatlands in Conewango as was used for the 
steep mountainsides and miles of riverbank 
clearing on Kinzua. 

This same careless process of transferring 
unit costs on one job to very different con- 
ditions on another job was used in relation 
to earth dam construction. That is not re- 
sponsible engineering. 

Also, the Tippetts engineers, in estimating 
highway changes for Conewango, ignored the 
published and accepted standards of the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and the New 
York Department of Public Works, which 
provide that such an improvement is respon- 
sible only for meeting the extra expense 
made necessary by the improvement. The 
Tippetts engineers planned farflung high- 
way changes, with standards of construction 
far more expensive than anything now exist- 
ing or (with the single exception of US. 
Route 17) beyond anything even remotely 
planned in that area, and charged the whole 
cost to the Conewango project, thus im- 
properly adding millions of dollars to their 
estimate. 
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In order that there should be the least 


excep 

clear reason and data for changing them. 
For a large part of the Tippetis estimates 
they give almost no data from which their 
estimates can be checked. We took their 
estimates without change in such cases, not 
because we think they are right, but be- 
cause they gave almost no information for 
checking them. We believe they are too 
high by a further $5 to $10 million more of 
improper cost. 

With the corrections in unit costs which 
I have mentioned, and with the change of 
outlet and treatment of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, our estimate for Conewango to 
fully protect Pittsburgh and Warren from 
three times as large a flood as would Kinzua, 
and to store the same amount of water for 
low water increase, is somewhat less than 
$85 million. If the project should be en- 
larged to cost $105 million, which still is 
$8 million less than the Army engineers esti- 
mate for Kinzua, then in addition to all 
these values it would also store three times 
as much water as Kinzua for increasing the 
low water flow. 


THE BASIS OF THE DECISION OF THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS AGAINST CONEWANGO 


The Tippetts engineers, in their letter pre- 
senting their report to the Corps of En- 
gineers, made just three points against the 
Conewango plan, They were: 

First, that the plan would cost more; . 

Second, that more people would be dis- 
Placed; and 

Third, that more land would be taken. 

The charge that Conewango would cost 
more is inaccurate. 

As to persons displaced, the six villages in 
the Kinzua Reservoir would be completely 
buried under water, and according to the 
explicit statement of the Army Engineers, 
90 percent of the population in the Kinzua 
Reservoir would have to be removed to en- 
tirely new locations at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

In the Conewango area, on the contrary, at 
least 75 percent of the persons affected live 
in six villages around the margins of the 
marsh. The parts of these villages which 
might be flooded would be moved up hill a 
fraction of a mile without interrupting the 
community life. These are extremely quiet 
places in an economically depressed area. In 
one of these village only one new house—a 
4-room cottage—has been built in the past 
hundred years. These old villages would be 
changed to live communities in one of the 
best recreation areas in the region. 

The Tippetts report improperly included 
the entire population of these villages among 
the persons displaced by the Conewango im- 
provement. If these villages are omitted 
from the count, the displacement is far 
greater for Kinzua than for Conewango. 
Therefore, that criticism is misleading and 
inappropriate. Moreover, the Tippetts report 
failed to count approximately 400 of the 835 
Indians who would be displaced by the Kin- 
gua project. 

As to land taken, it is not acres which 
count, but values. The Conewango Marsh 
has little value. Omitting the villages men- 
tioned, the market value of the land, as esti- 
mated by the Corps of Engineers and by the 
Tippetis engineers, and including the State 
park land, is greater for Kinzua than for 
Conewango. That criticism of Conewango 
has no validity. 

These three reasons are the only ones given 
by the Corps of Engineers to the public and 
to the Congress in announcing the decision 
rejecting the Conewango plan. 

An engineering oversight of more than 30 
years ago never has been competently re- 
viewed during the years since, either by the 
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Corps of Engineers or by engineers employed 
by them. If not corrected, it will cause the 
loss of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
cost and values. If I should be able to con- 
tribute in some degree to that 
loss, and to avoid the breaking of the oldest 
living treaty of our country, I should feel 
that I had at least justified my food and 
lodging for my lifetime. 


Respectfully, 
ArTHur E. Morcan. 


APPENDIX 


How THE Corps OF ENGINEERS CHECKED ESTI- 
MATES FOR THE DIVERSION PROJECT TO LAKE 
ERIE 
When I testified before the Senate subcom- 

mittee in April 1957, my testimony and that 

of Barton M. Jones was given by Senator 

ELLENDER of the Senate subcommittee to the 

Corps of Engineers with a request that our 

estimates be appraised. Senator ELLENDER, 

chairman of the subcommittee, said: 

“At this point I wish to state that I am 
going to ask Mr. Tofani to bring the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Morgan to the attention of 
the Army Engineers, and when I recall them 
in the next 2 weeks that they are prepared 
and give us an estimate of the costs and ad- 
visability of such a method to control the 
waters of the Allegheny. 

“I wish to give you assurance that before 
this committee acts we shall go into the 
details of your views. * * * And I hope that 
the engineers give you the same treatment 
that you give to them. * * * I have been 
dealing with them, the Army Engineers, 
20 years now. I haven't found them want- 
ing.” (Public Works Appropriation, 1958, 
pp. 2464, 2471, and 2473.) 

Without doubt the action of Congress has 
been in part based on the assurances given 
them by the Corps of Engineers. 

The reply of the corps to the Senate com- 
mittee was characterized by a lack of under- 
standing and an inaccuracy which we can 
scarcely imagine coming from a great public 
agency. The Conewango setting makes pos- 
sible several different types of design. One 
of these, as described by Barton Jones in his 
testimony, calls for a very large channel, 
with 160 million yards of excavation, to carry 
all flood water quickly to Lake Erie below 
ground level, with almost no reservoir stor- 
age, and therefore requiring the taking of 
relatively little land—in this case 8,000 acres. 
It would, in fact, drain and reclaim several 
thousand acres of the Conewango marsh. 
Another type of design called for large stor- 
age capacity in that same marsh, requiring 
the taking of 32,000 acres of land, but call- 
ing for the excavation of 60 million cubic 
yards of earth—100 million cubic yards less. 

In estimating the cost for the Senate com- 
mittee, the corps took the big estimate of 
160 million cubic yards of excavation from 
one type of plan, and the big estimate of 
32,000 acres of land from another very differ- 
ent design, and included the cost of both 
as though they were part of one design. It 
would be physically impossible for these two 
major elements to be parts of the same plan. 

The land to be taken by the large channel 
would be mostly in the lowest part of the 
Conewango marsh. The actual sales prices 
for the lowland which would be occupied by 
this channel, were recorded by the Tippetts 
engineers, runs from $6 to $30 per acre. The 
estimate presented by General Person is $567 
an acre. Thus, General Person’s estimate of 
the cost of land required is more than 75 
times what it should be. 

It is clear that whoever made this esti- 
mate was ignorant of the fundamental condi- 
tions of the plans for which he was making 
an estimate, and similarly uninformed as to 
the nature of the land taken and as to its 
going value. Of course, this resulted in a 
totally false and inaccurate estimate of cost. 
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This impossible combination of elements 
from strikingly different plants was accom- 
panied by an excessive estimate of unit cost 
and the mistaken classification of material. 
The Corps of Engineers estimated that the 
work proposed in Mr. Jones’ testimony would 
cost $200 million as against Mr. Jones’ esti- 
mate of $80 million. The largest single item 
in the estimate of the corps, as estimated by 
General Person, was for construction of a 
section of large channel calling for the exca- 
vation of 77 million cubic yards of glacial 
sand, clay, and gravel. 

Now the Tippetts engineers, who made 
their study a few months later, in the 
employ of the Corps, had a large item for 
substantially identical material, to be ex- 
cavated under less favorable circumstances.’ 
In that largest item in the project, their 
estimated cost, for identical material under 
less favorable conditions, was considerably 
less than half as much per cubic yard as in 
the estimate presented by General Person 
for the Corps of Engineers. 

The work involved in this very large item 
is standard, large scale excavation, with no 
complications, and the cost can be esti- 
mated within quite narrow limits. On such 
work a difference of 25 percent either way 
from the mean would represent a very wide 
range for competent bidders who are fi- 
nancially and otherwise equipped to do the 
work to advantage. The variation of more 
than 100 percent in the estimates for such 
work is beyond all reason. It does not rep- 
resent responsible estimating. 

For another large item of 25 million cubic 
yards of identical material, that in the di- 
version channel, the estimated cost per cubic 
yard given to Senator ELLENDER by General 
Person for the corps is more than twice as 
high per cubic yard as that estimated by 
the Tippetts engineers for that identical 
material a few months later. 

In addition the estimate which General 
Person presented to the Senate committee 
improperly classified more than 20 million 
cubic yards of excavation, and estimated it at 
more than five times the cost per cubic 
yard estimated by the Tippetts firm for 
substantially identical material. On these 
three earth moving items alone the estimate 
of the Corps of Engineers, as given to the 
Senate committee, is about $50 million 
higher than it would be at the Tippetts es- 
timate of unit cost for the same material. 

The very careful and detailed analysis we 
had made of this cost indicated that the 
Tippetts estimates are somewhat high. Our 
estimates were made by a man whose work 
for 25 years has been to make detailed work- 
ing estimates by which large contractors 
make their bids on large earth moving con- 
tracts. The estimates he made for this work 
were in the same careful detail with which 
he makes estimates for contractors’ bids. 

The estimate made by General Person for 
the Senate committee might be excused on 
the ground that in the short space of 2 
weeks no adequate estimate could be made, 
and that mistakes were probable. Yet when 
General Person presented this estimate to 
the Senate committee, he testified: 

“We feel the studies have been completed, 
and that further studies would not affect 
our conclusion.” 


1 The chief differences were that the length 
and size of the channel in the Person item 
was larger, and that therefore the cost of 
equipment per cubic yard would be less in 
the item estimated by the Corps of Engi- 
neers than in the item estimated by Tip- 
petts; and that the larger dimensions of the 
Person item would be more favorable to the 
method of excavation proposed (by Tip- 
petts), the use of suction dredge. The actual 
unit cost for the Person item would be 
about 15 percent or 20 percent less than 
for the Tippetts item. 
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That has been the position of the corps 
all along. 

Is it not a serious matter that when a 
Senate committee specifically calls for the 
Judgment of a great national agency as to 
the adequacy of an estimate it is consider- 
ing, that this agency should present a state- 
ment prepared without even a rudimentary 
understanding of the work under consider- 
ation, and that its estimates of cost should 
be more than double those made by re- 
sponsible engineers? Under such circum- 
stances, what chance is there for a fair hear- 
ing to be had? This, I regret to say, is some- 
what typical of the publicity which has is- 
sued from the Pittsburgh office of the corps. 





LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter to the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 


necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter asking a series of questions on the 
U-2 incident and the summit meeting 
has been sent to the President of the 
United States by a large group of Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The letter was sent to the White 
House Friday afternoon. Since then 
additional Members of the House have 
expressed a desire to sign their names to 
the letter. 

A report listing additional signatures 
will be made to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the text of 
our letter to the President: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOvsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1960. 
President Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am authorized by 
the undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives to send you this letter. 

We are distressed over the collapse of the 
summit meeting and the damage to our pres- 
tige and leadership in the world. The cause 
of world peace has been endangered. We be- 
lieve that Congress and the people must ask 
the following questions. We believe it is 
the administration’s responsibility to answer 
these questions: 

1. Why was the U-2 flight over the Soviet 
Union ordered just prior to the summit 
meeting? 

2. When the U-2 incident became public, 
why were a series of contradictory and false 
statements issued by administration offi- 
cials—and who was responsible? 

3. Why did the administration order a 
worldwide military alert from Paris on the 
eve of the summit? 

4. Why did the administration first indi- 
cate that as a matter of national policy it 
would continue manned flights over Russia, 
and then reverse itself and say that it had 
ordered them discontinued? 

5. Was it necessary to compromise the an- 
nounced peaceful role of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
by using it as a cover for an espionage opera- 
tion? 

6. Why was there no coordination between 
the agency responsible for the U-2 flight and 
the agency responsible for our diplomatic 
functions? 

7. Why did the President announce in ad- 
vance that as our Chief of State he might 
phar ad to Washington before the conference 
ended? 
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8. Has the traditional American policy of 


civilian supremacy over the military been 
im ? 
WP Ooccisity, 

FRANK KOWALSKI, Member of Congress, 
Connecticut; CHer Ho.irrerp, 19th 
District, California; Lez Metcazr, Ist 
District, Montana; Stewart L. UDALL, 
2d District, Arizona; Roy W. Wier, 3d 
District, Minnesota; GrraLtp T. PLYNN, 
1st District, Wisconsin; Jamrs Roosr- 
VELT, 26th District, California; JEFFERY 
CoHELAN, 7th District, California; 
THADDEUS M. MAcHROwICz, Ist District, 
Michigan; WiLL1aAMm S. MoorHeap, 28th 
District, Pennsylvania; Henry S. 
Revss, 5th District, Wisconsin; Ros- 
ERT W. KASTENMETER, 2d District, Wis- 
consin; FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 4th 
District, New Jersey; JosePH E. Kartu, 
4th District, Minnesota; Don Macnu- 
son, 7th District, Washington; Lzon- 
arp G. Wo.Fr, 2d District, Iowa; B. F. 
Sisk, 12th District, California; MeEr- 
win Coap, 6th District, Iowa; Dom- 
INIcK V. DANIELS, 14th District, New 
Jersey; JoHN A. BLATNIK, 8th District, 
Minnesota; CLEMENT W. MILLER, ist 
District, California; Byron L. JoHN- 
SON, 2d District, Colorado; J. Epwarp 
RovusH, 5th District, Indiana; Harris 
B. McDowELL, Jr., At Large, Delaware; 
JoHN F. SHELLEY, 5th District, Cali- 
fornia; EprrH GREEN, 3d District, Ore- 
gon; At ULLMAN, 2d District, Oregon; 
CuarRues O. Porter, 4th District, Ore- 
gon; JoHN Brapemas, 3d District, 
Indiana; LeRoy H. ANDERSON, 2d Dis- 
trict, Montana; JoHN D. DINGELL, 15th 
District, Michigan; James C. OLIVER, 
lst District, Maine; Hucu J. ADDONIZzIo, 
11th District, New Jersey; Prerer W. 
Roprno, Jr., 10th District, New Jersey; 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 7th District, Mary- 
land; THomas L. ASHLEY, 9th District, 
Ohio; CHestzR BowLes, 2d District, 
Connecticut; ELtmgzr J. HOLLAND, 30th 
District, Pennsylvania. 


Additional signers to letter to Presi- 
dent on U-2 and summit: 

THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 41st District, New 
York. 

GeorcE P. MILteER, Eighth District, 
California. 

— J. Gray, 25th District, Dli- 
nois, 

Ceci. R. Kine, 17th District, Cali- 
fornia. 

Cuartes C. Diccs, Jr., 13th District, 
Michigan. 
os R. Forey, Sixth District, Mary- 

nd. 

WINFIELD K. DENTON, Eighth District, 
Indiana. 

Victor L. ANnFuso, Eighth District, 
New York. 

Epona F. Ketty, 10th District, New 
York. 

Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, Eighth District, 
Illinois. 

Gerorce A. KasEM, 25th District, Cali- 
fornia. 

JAMES M. QUIGLEY, 19th District, Penn- 
Sylvania. 

More names to be added to the list of 
signers for the letter to the President on 
the U-2 flight and summit: 

LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 19th District, New 
York. 

HERMAN TOLL, Sixth District, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Witttam H. MEYER, at large, Ver- 
mont. 

EMANUEL CELLER, llth District, New 
York. 
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Joun H. DENT, 21st District, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Eart Hocan, Ninth District, Indiana. 





EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 
BECAUSE OF AGE 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, years ago 
this country recognized its responsibil- 
ity to its children, and the first child 
labor laws were enacted. By the enact- 
ment of these laws, the Congress of the 
United States said that it believed there 
should be a minimum age established 
when @ child could work. 

The bill I introduce today will recog- 
nize another responsibility which I feel 
has become the responsibility of this 
Congress. That is to insure that men 
and women who desire to work, who are 
physically able, and who have proper 
technical skills and employment experi- 
ence for the positions for which they 
apply, are permitted to work without 
regard to age. 

Recent congressional hearings and 
studies reveal the fact that discrimina- 
tion because of age can begin to haunt 
an individual as early as age 45 or even 
before. As our economy experiences 
more and more automation we find that 
workers in the 45 to 65 age group find 
it increasingly difficult to secure new 
employment. 

To be unemployed because of age is a 
deep humiliation to a worker in the age 
group just mentioned, and jeopardizes 
the livelihood of themselves and their 
families. At the same time our Nation 
is deprived of one of our most valuable 
resources, the skill and experience of 
the mature person. 

The American Legion and the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles, in both of which 
I am a member, have been concerned 
about this problem for some time, and I 
want to commend them for the educa- 
tional campaign which they have car- 
ried forward to acquaint employers with 
the advantages of hiring workers in 
the 45 to 65 age bracket. 

My bill would make discrimination be- 
cause of age an unfair labor practice. 
It would amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act by making it unlawful for 
an employer or a labor organization “to 
refuse to hire, to discharge, or otherwise 
discriminate against any individual with 
respect to his terms, conditions, or priv- 
ileges of employment, otherwise lawful, 
because of such individual’s age, when 
the reasonable demands of the position 
do not require such an age distinction.” 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons usually 
given for refusing to hire older work- 
ers is that they have “slowed down” or 
are “irregular in reporting on the job.” 

This assertion, Mr. Speaker, is not 
borne out by the facts which are in- 
cluded in the reports from the Mc- 
Namara Subcommittee on the Aged and 
Aging in the United States, and a study 
conducted by the Department of Labor 
in 1956. These studies showed that 
older job seekers are more highly skilled 
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and more stable in terms of job changes 
and job tenure than younger workers. 
Also, these studies showed that there 
were no significant differences in ab- 
senteeism and safety records between 
young and older workers. 

The hearings of the McNamara sub- 
committee make it clear that little 
progress has been made through volun- 
tary or State action, and that it must 
now become a national legislative issue 
to overcome discriminatory employ- 
ment practices. 

My bill will make it plain that national 
policy is strongly opposed to such a 
waste of human resources and man- 
power, and that we are determined to 
do something about it. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Bow1nes] 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and include 
extraneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $243; and that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter} 
notwithstanding an estimated cost of 
$384.75, may have the same permission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, can 
the gentleman tell us what is the total 
cost where these extensions exceed the 
authorized cost? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On the two cases 
I have just referred to? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. One was in the 
sum of $384.75 and the other $243. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Both 
Democratic requests? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that is an 
unnecessary observation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Un- 
doubtedly it is unnecessary, but—— 

Mr. McCORMACE. If we go into that, 
it will apply both ways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H.R. 
12176. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 





CASCADE, IOWA, MEDICAL CENTER 
EXAMPLE OF RURAL AMERICA IN 
SUCCESSFUL SELF-HELP PRO- 
GRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. WotF] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
increasing population and higher living 
standards have created the need for 
more and better hospital and medical 
facilities. The Federal Government has 
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already recognized this need, and its re- 
sponsibility in this field by helping com- 
munities, through their State agencies, 
to construct those hospital and medical 
facilities which are necessary to meet 
their needs. It has done this through 
the well-known Hill-Burton hospital 


program. 

This program has been a great help. 
The needs of all communities, however, 
cannot be accommodated as only those 
areas which State agencies determine 
have the greatest needs or priorities have 
been able to construct hospital and med- 
ical facilities with Hill-Burton matching 
funds. 

There is located in my district in 
northeastern Iowa a community which 
provides an excellent example of the 
action which a community can follow 
when it finds that it must construct 
modern medical facilities, without Fed- 
eral aid, in order to attract and keep a 
local doctor. The community to which 
I refer is Cascade, Iowa. It has a popu- 
lation of 1,500. 

I would like to point out the tremen- 
dously vital service which the local 
newspaper performed in informing the 
citizens of the area of possible courses 
of action and in creating enthusiasm for 
the project. The efforts of the Cascade 
Pioneer-Advertiser contributed a great 
deal to the successful culmination of 
the community’s efforts. The work of 
this newspaper, in stimulating local in- 
terest and cooperation, can serve as an 
example to other newspapers in com- 
munities with similar problems. 

On June 4, 1959, the local newspaper, 
the Cascade Pioneer-Advertiser, carried 
an editorial pointing out the need for 
resident doctors and a hospital. The 
editorial stated: 

CaSCADE NEEDS RESIDENT Doctors; HOSPITAL 
HERE DEEMED NECESSARY 

What is one of the major problems facing 
small town Americans? That might be 
cataloged under one heading, adequate 
medical service. Hundreds of small towns, 
all over the United States, have that vexing 
problem, among them Cascade. What is the 
true picture regarding medical doctors lo- 
cating in small towns? If you, as a citizen, 
interested in your community, in its growth 
and well being were to ask that question of 
one or all three of the committee appointed 
within recent months by the Commercial 
Club to look into the local doctor situation, 
you would be greatly concerned and shocked. 

The day of the old family physician is 
passé. Gone is the day when the old family 
doctor, answered your summons, day or 
night, in fair weather or foul. Probably 
one of the last of that kind, Dr. M. I. 
Nederhiser, is just now returning to office 
practice, following an illness of several 
months, brought on by overwork. In their 
Place has come the specialist. 

Today’s doctors demand and get some- 
thing more than just an office in which to 
practice. Yes, the doctor of today wants 
and must have hospital facilities. If those 
facilities are not available the doctor goes 

elsewhere. 

It doesn’t take a seer or someone versed in 
business projection to reach that conclusion. 
All it requires is a visit with one or all three 
local men acting as a doctor committee, or 
by your own personal contacts, both inside 
me oe of the medical profession. 

one young doctor who recently visited 
hence wes it, “Our class has it made. We 
can practically dictate our own ticket. This 
is a business proposition with us just as 
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it is with anyone else about to engage in 

business. There must be adequate facilities 

available. What do you have to offer?” 
Cascade as it is presently constituted is 


work, too much for one doctor to handle. 
True hospital facilities are as near as 8 miles 
in one direction and 25 in another direction 
but evidently that does not suffice. They 
must be here. 

One of Iowa’s small towns which can 
boast to top medical service is Buffalo Cen- 
ter, population 1,200. It has three medical 
doctors, all under 40 years of age. How did 
they secure three such doctors? First and 
foremost the town has hospital facilities. 

y started by a Dr. Dromlage, the 
hospital with a recent new addition is 100 by 
40 feet of brick design, modern in every way. 
It has 14 rooms containing 20 beds, Twenty- 
three people are on its payroll including 
nurses, nurses’ aids, cooks, and so forth. 

A basic requirement for any community, 
if it is long to remain in the sun, is to be 
constantly alert toward improving itself. 
One of those basic requirements is adequate 
medical service. What then must we do as 
citizens of this community to insure the 
health of not only ourselves but our neigh- 
bors, as well. We must meet those chal- 
lenges which face the small town and make 
every attempt to solve them. First, by be- 
ing a booster for community betterment and 
second, whenever and wherever possible to 
assist in a monetary manner. 


On June 18, 1959, the Cascade Pio- 
neer-Advertiser explained to its readers 
the Buffalo Center, Iowa, Hospital and 
Clinic project as follows: 

BurraLoO CENTER HOSPITAL AND CLINIC 

The town of Buffalo Center, population 
1,200, has the above fine hospital available 
for use by the residents of the area. The 
hospital has 20 rooms and last year admitted 
936 patients. Services available include: 
obstetrical, surgical, X-ray, complete lab, 
Physical therapy, and general medical. 
Three young doctors are on the staff of the 
Buffalo Center Hospital, which was founded 
by a fourth doctor, Dr. George Francis Dol- 
mage. Considerable effort is now being ex- 
pended by interested persons trying to build 
a hospital in Cascade. 

WHAT’S YOUR IDEA? 

An editorial in this column 2 weeks ago 
on the possibilities of building a hospital 
here and through such a hospital alleviate 
our medical doctor shortage, drew much fa- 
vorable comment. Everyone agreed a hospital 
or clinic should be built. Not only was the 
local comment favorable, but it was well 
received in other localities. The editorial 
pointed up the fact that Buffalo Center, a 
town of 1,200 people, which is about 300 
smaller than Cascade, has its own hospital 
the 3 young medical doctors. That hos- 
pital is self-sustaining. The editorial was 
Tread over quite a wide area, as the writer 
has been told of a number of other towns 
who now have hospitals or realize they must 
provide better health facilities for residents 
of their communities. Three towns who are 
presently building hospitals or will get them 
underway shortly are Guttenberg, Cresco, 
and Decorah. Each of those three towns 
now have hospitals but within recent months 
those hospitals failed to meet State require- 
ments. In each instance it was a case of 
either building a new hospital, completely 
revamping their present one, or just quit- 
ting. As can be imagined not one chose 
the last. On the contrary each decided 
to provide their people with the best fa- 
cilities possible. Under such community 
momentum, new hospitals will be built, as- 
sisted by the Hill-Burton Federal plan which 
provides that the Federal Government fur- 
nish 33% percent of the cost. Location of 
each of the towns mentioned bears out the 
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fact they are within easy driving distance 
of other towns having hospital facilities, 
Buffalo Center is close to Clear Lake, Mason 
City, Lake Mills, and Forest City. Decorah 
is only 1 hour removed from the Mayo Clinic 
at Rochester. Guttenberg is the same dis. 
tance or approximately so as is Cascade from 
Dubuque. Will we as a community unite 
and give the hospital or clinic our fullest 
consideration or shall we just forget the 
whole proposition? 


On July 2, 1959, the Cascade Pioneer- 
Advertiser in citing the Guttenberg, 
Iowa, Hospital as an example, stated: 

ANOTHER Town LOOKS FoRWARD 


Guttenberg, Iowa, a town of 1,900, 38 miles 
north of Cascade, with only 400 larger popu- 
lation, has broken ground for a beautiful new 
30-bed hospital. It can in reality accom- 
modate 40 beds. When complete it will be 
ultramodern and compare favorably with any 
Dubuque hospital, only on a smaller scale. 

The present hospital at Guttenberg was 
condemned in recent months by the State 
board of health. It therefore became nec- 
essary to do one of three things, remodel the 
present structure, build a new one, or fold 
up, so to speak, insofar as home hospital 
facilities were concerned. Having had the 
many benefits, over a long number of years, 
that a hospital can and does bring, there was 
only one thought uppermost in the minds of 
the majority of the people of thet commu- 
nity, and that was of course to build. 

Originally it was planned to start on a 
small scale, around $50,000 to $100,000, a 
unit for the handling of minor surgery, con- 
finements, etc. When the fund drive actu- 
ally got under way there was so much enthu- 
siasm generated it immediately became ap- 
parent they could do much better. 

Application for a Federal grant brought the 
information that the area actually needed a 
30-bed hospital, and on that premise, money 
would be available. To fulfill that require- 
ment it was necessary for the community to 
project its thinking: $300,000 was raised by 
contributions, a $100,000 bond issue passed 
with the Government furnishing the 
$200,000. 

Cascade does not need a $600,000 hospital 
or one of anywhere near that amount. The 
above does show, however, what another Iowa 
town, in our population bracket is doing to 
cement its community. What Cascade prob- 
ably does need is what Guttenberg originally 
started out to get, a $50,000 to $100,000 hos- 
pital where minor surgery, confinements, etc., 
may be taken care of. We either move for- 
ward or slip backward. There is no middle 
ground insofar as community life is con- 
cerned. In your measured judgment which of 
the two has Cascade done in the past 3 years? 


On July 16, 1959, the new medical 
clinic in Elizabeth, Ill., was cited by the 
Pioneer-Advertiser : 

ANOTHER SMALL TOWN LOOKS FoRWARD 


Elizabeth, Ill., on U.S. Highway 20, is about 
25 miles east of Dubuque and has a popula- 
tion of 800. It has recently completed 4 
medical clinic at a cost of $28,000. Infor- 
mation provided by Mr. John H. Gerkman, 
owner of an appliance center bearing his 
name, furnishes the Pioneer-Adviser with 
the following data relative to that clinic: 

The building is 44 by 36 and was built in 
accordance with the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion plan. The Sears Foundation furnished 
the building plans free. Mr. Gerkman said 
it was not necessary for the Sears Founda- 
tion to help them further but that help was 
available. “The building is very modern,” 
Mr. Gerkman wrote. “It is brick veneer, has 
two examination rooms, two treatment 
rooms, consultation room, nurse and recep- 
tion room, large waiting room, emergency 
room, X-ray room, utility room, two wash- 
rooms. The building is air conditioned, 
gas heated.” 
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Mr. Gerkman also writes they had been 
trying to secure a doctor for more than a 
year but none were approachable because of 
the lack of modern facilities. 

An organization, known as the Elizabeth 
Development Association, numbering 14, was 
set up. Each member subscribed for $2,000 
in shares, total $28,000. A board of directors 
and building committee were elected. This 
board took office in December of last year. 
Today, Mr. Gerkman writes, “We have a 
young doctor who likes the setup very much.” 

Mr. Gerkman invites people from this area 
who might be interested in the clinic to 
drive to Elizabeth and see it close up. 


Having shown the residents of the area 
what other towns of comparable size had 
accomplished in providing adequate 
medical and hospital facilities for their 
people, the Pioneer-Advertiser on August 
13, 1959, announced a community-wide 
hospital survey in Cascade under the di- 
rection of the Sears Foundation of Chi- 
cago, Ill., to ascertain the community 
needs in the way of increased hospital 
and medical services. The text of this 
announcement follows: 

Survey To DETERMINE MEDICAL STATUS 


Going forward this week is an impartial 
random, communitywide sample survey to 
ascertain what this community needs in the 
way of increased medical services. 

This survey is being made under the 
supervision and direction of Sears Founda- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. Assisting in the work are 
two separate groups, Cascade Woman’s Club 
and members of a committee from American 
Legion and business circles which has been 
meeting regularly Monday evenings to try 
and seek an answer to more adequate medi- 
cal service for this area. 


NEED NEW INSTRUMENTS 


Cascade is not the only small community 
which finds itself in the position of having 
curtailed medical service. Other small com- 
munities are likewise handicapped when 
competing with larger towns and cities for 
the services of doctors. The reason: doctors 
today need laboratories, X-rays, modern 
instruments—all the facilities of modern 
medicine to verify their diagnosis and speed 
patients’ recovery. 

MUST HAVE FACILITIES 

Doctors now locate in cities where they 
have the facilities they need, at the local 
hospital. But if they settle in small com- 
munities they usually must either buy the 
equipment or do without. 

Consequently, as doctors die or move away, 
few younger doctors take up their practice. 
The people in such communities are then 
forced to go to larger towns or cities for 
their medical care. And even when some 
doctors remain, who have inadequate facili- 
ties, the people rely on them mainly for 
emergencies and first aid. Their more seri- 
ous ailments are treated by larger towns 
and city doctors. 

NEED MODERNIZATION 

To combat that, small communities like 
Cascade must provide themselves with mod- 
ern medical facilities. Only then will com- 
petent young doctors be induced to settle in 

communities, like ours. And only 
then will people of this area receive the 
quality of medical care they need. 


WILL SHOW NEED? 

The community survey which is now being 
conducted will show whether a definite need 
exists for a doctor or doctors in this com- 
munity. This preliminary survey provides 
& factual evaluation of the medical needs of 
this area—and if such do exist the com- 
munity has something of definite value with 
which to interest the doctor or doctors. 
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PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECT 


Sears Foundation has retained a profes- 
sional architect who specializes in medical 
architecture. Plans are available through 
them for a one- and two-doctor unit that is 
adaptable to local conditions, modern in 
design, and contains many built-in features. 
Complete plans and specifications are given 
to cooperating communities. 

The community that provides modern 
medical facilities increases also its competi- 
tive position with larger communities in ob- 
taining a physician. Sears, Roebuck Foun- 
dation has a close working relationship with 
the American Medical Association and the 
State medical societies. ‘The foundation will 
also assist the doctor or doctors in setting 
up forms, accounting procedures and pol- 
icies. It will also assist as an expert in 
medical business practice. 

Sears, Roebuck Foundation is a nonprofit 
corporation and endowed by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. to aid in the economic and social im- 
provement of the American community. 

In summing up what the committee has 
been doing and is still doing, with the help 
of the local woman’s club, if the survey re- 
turns are favorable and a definite need is 
established for more adequate medical serv- 
ices, we must become more self-reliant and 
adopt also a do-it-ourselves plan, fashioned 
somewhat after the lines of those appearing 
in the Sunday daily newspapers. We either 
move forward or backward. There is no 
standing still. 


A report on the medical economic sur- 
vey was published in the Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser on September 10, 1959, as follows: 


MEDICAL ECONOMIC SURVEY OF CASCADE, IOWA, 
BY THE SEARS, ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 


It is the purpose of this survey to evaluate 
the community and its trade area as to its 
medical habits, economic potential, and 
ability to support a doctor. The foundation 
has been conducting such surveys for over 
2 years and in those communities surveyed 
that have secured doctors, the doctors’ 
actual experience shows, in every case, the 
economic potential as stated in the survey, 
to be conservative. 


POPULATION COMPOSITION 


Cascade, Iowa, is a town of 1,423 popula- 
tion, located 25 miles west of Dubuque. The 
population is mainly German and Irish, con- 
sisting of 42.7 percent adult, 57.3 percent 
children. Main industry is beef raising and 
farming. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

During the last 12 months, it is estimated 
16.5 percent of the population was hospital- 
ized. They went to: 


Distance 

Town: (miles) Percent 

Monticello, Iowa--.-...-..- 10 48.3 

Dubuque, Iowa-._----._.--. 25 38.0 

Iowa City, Iowa-.-.---------. 60 12.6 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa.__-_-___-. 45 1.1 
The causes were: 

Percent 

PR 62.3 eoeo tte san seen 52.8 

GPU na ee LAER SO 26.4 

CUR a 8 8825 eee ee 20.8 


SICKNESS IN THE AREA 


During the last 12 months there was an 
estimated 4,477, separate illnesses necessitat- 
ing 8,155 individual visits to the doctor. 
This averages 27 patients a day visiting doc- 
tors. The breakdown shows these patients 
are visiting doctors in the following com- 
munities: 


Distance 
Town: (miles) Percent 
Monticdllo. vcteoi 25d ed 10 61.5 
PS 25 20.8 
icine casemsensneneninew tities an 11.2 
Dies creyeinenm exgneninncenate 16 4.5 
GT ED avnccanaewammnedne sone 2.0 
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DISTANCE TRAVELED 
In order to visit doctors, the people of the 
Cascade area, in the last 12 months, traveled 
228,580 miles. This averages 790 miles per 
day, round trip or roughly the distance 
from Cascade to Birmingham, Ala. 
Economic potential 
Estimated expenditure for medical 
care based on office calls and in- 
oculations only-_--......-..-.___ $22, 675 
Estimated expenditure for medi- 
cines (bought in towns other than 
CUE Rctnteteetnauseedinaaed tealen 17, 000 
Estimated annual expenditure for 
gas and oil driving to and from 


doctors offices. -_-............... 4, 070 
COs iii ha pimpin aki 43, 745 


In addition, these persons, when visiting 
doctors in neighboring towns purchase 
household supplies (other than medicines) 
estimated to total $72,530. 

INSURANCE 

Fifty-four percent carry hospital insur- 
ance. 

Forty-three and three-tenths percent carry 
health insurance. 


AN INVITATION 


You and your family are urged to attend 
a meeting of utmost importance to the fu- 
ture of this entire community, a medical 
center, bringing with it increased medical 
coverage. This meeting will be held at 8 
p.m., Monday, September 14 at Legion Pavil- 
ion, Cascade. 

Speaker will be Mr. Norman H. Davis, from 
Sears Foundation, Chicago, Ill., who will tell 
us how we, as a community, may secure in- 
creased medical coverage. 

Slides of other medical centers will be 
shown, 

COMMITTEE ON EXPANSION 
FoR MEDIcAL SERVICE. 


A communitywide meeting was held 
on September 14, and the results of that 
meeting were reported by this local pa- 
per on September 17 as follows: 


[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Sept. 17, 1950] 
OVERWHELMING MARGIN Favors CENTER 
PROJECT 


By an overwhelming margin of 231 to 6, 
those persons attending Monday evening’s 
public meeting voted to work with the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation to secure increased 
medical facilities for Cascade and commun- 
ity. The written vote was taken following 
a 2-hour meeting in Legion Pavilion. 

Norman H. Davis, director of the founda- 
tion’s medical program, gave a talk on the 
community medical assistance plan and 
showed slides of one- and two-doctor units 
the foundation has helped communities 
build. 

The next step will be organizational. A 
nonprofit corporation will be formed and an 
executive committee appointed. .This com- 
mittee will then form solicitation teams for 
the fund raising which will be in the form 
of pledges of loans to the corporation. The 
pledges will be called in at a later date. Re- 
tirement of these loans (they are not dona- 
tions) is determined by the executive com- 
mittee and will be done as the corporation 
is financially able to do so. Income for the 
loans comes from rent of the doctors. The 
stockholders may decide at a later date if 
they wish to sell the building to the doctors, 
should they want to buy it. 

Davis pointed out that no less than a 2- 
doctor unit should be considered for Cas- 
cade. The cost of such a medical center 
can be guaranteed by the foundation not to 
exceeed $35,000. That cost would be for a 
building 48x44 and would include every- 
thing but the doctors’ equipment, which 
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they will purchase themselves. Davis point- 
ed out that the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
has nothing to sell, but is only interested 
in giving its services to those communities 
needing them. 
SECURE DOCTORS 

Another service that will be performed by 
the foundation will be to use its contacts 
with the placement service of the American 
Medical Association, the State medical soci- 
ety and the efforts of its own medical ad- 
visory board in interesting physicians to 
come to Cascade. Davis pointed out that 
when a community accepts the program of- 
fered by the Sears-Roebuck Foundation and 
raises money to build the medical center, 
then the foundation feels obligated to work 
toward securing doctors until they are suc- 
cessful. He said the foundation takes the 
responsibility of getting doctors because of 
working with the community on the prob- 
lem. 


The following eight excerpts from the 
Cascade Pioneer-Advertiser depict the 
fund-raising drive, the election of tem- 
porary officers, the selection of a hos- 
pital site, the start and progress of con- 
struction: 

[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Oct. 1, 1959] 
MEDICAL CENTER FUNDRAISING Drive To 
Becrn Next WEEK 


The fundraising drive to build the medical 
center for Cascade and area will start early 
next week. Campaign materials have been 
received from the Sears, Roebuck Founda- 
tion and precampaign planning is now being 
taken care of. 

A recent survey made in Cascade by the 
foundation shows that an average of 23 
patients a day travel to surrounding com- 
munities for medical care. This results in 
a cash loss of medical fees of $22,675 and 
$17,000 for medicines. It requires $4,070 for 
gas and oil to visit these communities. In 
addition, these persons, when visiting doc- 
tors in neighboring towns purchase house- 
hold supplies (other than medicines) esti- 
mated to total $72,530. This brings the total 
economic loss to Cascade to $116,275. 

The Community Medical Assistance Plan 
of the Sears, Roebuck Foundation offers Cas- 
cade an opportunity to stop this economic 
loss as well as make our area a trade center 
for this rural area. 

[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Oct. 8, 1960] 
ONE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR LOAN TO MEDICAL 
CENTER 


The American Legion Auxiliary of Cascade 
at its Monday meeting voted to loan $1,000 
to the fund for the construction of the Cas- 
cade Medical Center, Inc. Mrs. R. P. Neiers, 
auxiliary president, presented the check 
Tuesday morning to R. L. Tucker and Adrian 
Kurt, committee members. The fund drive 
was Officially opened Tuesday evening when 
over 40 captains met to receive their instruc- 
tions and pledge cards. Every person in 
the area will be contacted to help reach the 
goal of $50,000. 


[Prom the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Oct. 15, 1959] 
PROGRESS NOTED—MEDIcCAL CENTER CAMPAIGN 
TarGeT DaTe Is SaTuRDAY 

Target date for completion of the fund- 
raising drive for the Cascade Medical Center, 
Inc., has been set for Saturday, October 17. 
This was the date set at the meeting of the 
captains on October 6. 

The captains should turn in their checks 
and at the Cascade State 





, pledges 
Bank before 4 p.m. Saturday. A special ac- 
count has been opened at the bank to handle 
the fund. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Workers have been busy all week making 
their calls to help reach the goal of $50,000. 
To insure the drive’s success, it will be neces- 
sary for everyone to lend as much as possible, 
Anyone not contacted by Saturday who de- 
sires to make a loan to the center may do so 
at the bank or by calling one of the captains 
listed in last week’s paper. 

Additional captains named since last 
week’s paper include Robert Curoe, Ray and 
Duane Recker, Walter Callahan, and Ralph 
McCarthy. 

All captains are asked to meet Saturday 
night in the auxiliary room of the Memorial 
Building at 8 p.m. 

[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer- 
Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1959] 


CLosE—MEDIcCAL CENTER FUND 
PLEDGED $44,000 

The fundraising drive to build the Cas- 
cade Medical Center, Inc., is nearing com- 
pletion thanks to the generous support ac- 
corded it by approximately 480 individuals, 
clubs, and organizations. As of this date the 
fund has reached the total of $44,937. 

A few area captains have yet to make their 
reports so it now appears that the goal of 
$50,000 will be reached. No doubt some 
persons wishing to make loans to the Cen- 
ter were missed in the solicitation. The com- 
mittee would appreciate those persons stop- 
ping at the Cascade State Bank or contact- 
ing one of the committee members who will 
fill out a pledge card for them. Those per- 
sons can help immensely in reaching the 
final goal. 


GETTING 


MEETING SATURDAY 


Any captain who has not made a report 
as yet is urgently requested to do so on or 
before Saturday. Cash and pledges can be 
turned in at the Cascade State Bank or may 
be turned in at a meeting set for the cap- 
tains Saturday night at 8 p.m. in the aux- 
iliary room. Saturday night will be the final 
report so all captains are urged to attend. 

Monday’s Commercial Club meeting pro- 
duced another $500 loan when the club mem- 
bers voted to lend that amount. 


ARCHITECT HERE 


The committee has been informed by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation that its archi- 
tect, Mr. Don F. Putney, of the Technical 
Service, Burlington, will be in Cascade Tues- 
day of next week to look at possible building 
sites for the Center. He will make a rec- 
ommendation as to the best site available. 

Final results of the drive will be an- 
nounced in next week’s paper. 

[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer- 
Advertiser, Oct. 29, 1959] 


MEDICAL CENTER—TEMPORARY OFFICERS, 
Directors ARE NAMED 


A temporary slate of officers and directors 
has been named for the Cascade Medical 
Center, Inc. The group will hold office until 
the first annual meeting of stockholders. 

R. L. Tucker has been named president; 
Edward Kremer, vice president; and W. T. 
McDermott, secretary-treasurer. Named as 
directors were Adrian Kurt, Ray Noonan, Dr. 
E, J. Bisenius, Mrs. R. L. Tucker, Richard 
Devaney, Mrs. Charles Schneiter, Mrs. Roy 
Ganfield, and Leo Sullivan. 

Don S. Putney, R.A., medical facilities 
planning consultant, Burlington, was here 
Monday to look at possible building sites. 
E. C. Whiting, medical structures consult- 
ant, Iowa City, creator of modular coor- 
dinated medical practice facilities, was here 
Monday evening to meet with the commit- 
tee to discuss the building and construction 
procedure. He will return Monday evening 
to again meet with the board. 


GOAL ALMOST REACHED 


With almost all captains having reported 
in, the financial goal has been almost 
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reached. It is hoped all captains will be 
finished with their calls by Saturday night, 
[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 5, 1959] 
ENTER CONTRACTS—SELECT EaSt SIDE LOTS FoR 
MEDICAL CENTER 

E. C. Whiting, of Iowa City, consultant 
for Modular Coordinated Medical Practice 
Buildings, met Monday evening with the 
Cascade Medical Center Committee. Fol- 
lowing a long discussion, second in 2 weeks, 
the committee entered into contracts with 
Mr. Whiting and Lyle Rogers, of Warsaw, IIl., 
who will act as general contractor, to erect 
@ Modular Medical Building here. Mr. 
Rogers will work under the supervision of 
Mr. Whiting. 

Two building sites were given careful 
study. The committee acting upon advice 
from both Mr. Whiting and Don S. Putney, 
engineer consultant, of Burlington, selected 
what is known as the Legion lots in East 
Cascade. 

Mr. Whiting has been consultant to about 
60 of these buildings this year. Mr. Rogers 
has three or four of those buildings in vari- 
ous stages of completion at this time. 

Bids will be offered local concerns on 
lighting, heating, plumbing, air condition- 
ing, and floor coverings. 

Because work is starting almost immedi- 
ately and at an accelerated pace, it will be 
necessary for stockholders to move up the 
date of their pledges. It is hoped that other 
public-spirited citizens will join in this com- 
munity-wide project. Stock purchases are 
available through members of the commit- 
tee or at Cascade State Bank. 

[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Nov. 19, 1959] 


MEDICAL CENTER BUILDING STARTED 


Construction started last week on the Cas- 
cade Medical Center, Inc. The footings 
were dug Friday, and Monday the cement 
was poured. A picture shows the building- 
site after the footings were dug. The pic- 
ture was taken with American Legion Post 
528’s park in the background. Steel for the 
44-foot-5'4-inch by 49-foot 5%4-inch build- 
ing will be shipped from Elizabeth, Ill., on 
November 28. Pledge reminder letters are 
now being mailed to stockholders so that 
building expenses can be met as they arise. 
Payments on the pledges can be returned in 
the return envelopes enclosed with the pledge 
reminders, paid at the bank, or paid to one 
of the center officers. 


[From the Cascade (Iowa) Pioneer-Adver- 
tiser, Dec. 10, 1959] 
MEDICAL CENTER PROGRESSING 

Work on the Cascade Medical Center is 
rapidly progressing. Work was just starting 
on the steel bar joists and steel fabricated 
trusses Tuesday when a picture was taken. 
Workmen finished the steel installation yes- 
terday (Wednesday) and now have started 
on the roof. A photo also shows the exterior 
prefab wall panels. Lyle Rogers, Warsaw, 
Ill., the general contractor, has been super- 
vising the construction. Art Dehner is the 
subcontractor. Completion date is tenta- 
tively set for mid-January. 


Mr. Speaker, the dedication ceremo- 
nies of this new medical center were held 
on April 3, 1960. As the newspaper 
said: 


It was through the combined efforts of 
everyone that a dream became a reality. 


Perhaps this is why on a cold, damp, 
raw day, almost a thousand people came 
to the ceremonies and viewed the medi- 
cal center with shining eyes and pride 
in their own personal accomplishment. 
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The Pioneer-Advertiser on April 7, 
1960, reported as follows: 


This community’s new medical center was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies Sun- 
day. The weather was not 100 percent co- 
operative but the number of people at both 
the program and open house following was 
nothing short of tremendous. Had good 
weather prevailed, it is doubtful if the 
crowds could have been handled. It is esti- 
mated 500 people attended dedication cere- 
monies in Legion pavilion and no fewer than 
800 viewed the center during the after- 
noon. 

Program speakers were lavish in their 
praise of the medical center, as well they 
might be. Its exterior beauty is eye- 
catching. Its interior, circular in design, is 
novel at the same time labor-saving for the 
doctor. Sears-Roebuck Foundation is to be 
highly complimented for the features incor- 
porated into this uilding. One speaker at 
Sunday’s dedication said it compared favor- 
ably with any to be found in Chicago, New 
York or San Francisco. Another voiced the 
opinion it was comparable to any in the 
Nation. In both instances they were right. 
This entire community may take pardonable 
pride in this medical center. It was through 
the combined efforts of everyone that a 
dream became a reality. This medical cen- 
ter should prove conclusively that small 
communities are far from gasping for their 
last breath. Each community is just as good 
as its residents wish to make it. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
speak at the dedication ceremonies, and 
the report on my remarks follows: 

“If this town is dying, then I would like 
to be a part of it.” So spoke Representative 
Len WoLF at the dedication program Sunday 
of the Cascade Medical Center. Wotr’s 
words were in reply to recent articles in a 
neighboring newspaper which implied that 
rural America (the small towns) was dying 
and would become a thing of the past. 

Over 500 persons attended the dedication 
program and an estimated 800 visited the 
center during the open house which followed. 


RURAL AMERICA ON THE GO 


Representative Wo tr, in his dedication ad- 
dress, referred to the completion of the 
medical center as, “Rural America in action; 
rural America on the go.” He praised the 
area for its adjustment to changing times 
and its ability to get things done by the 
action of its own people. 

“It’s easy to write to Congressmen in 

n,” Wor said, “and say we need 
help, but first you must prove that you can 
help yourself. This has been done here in 
Cascade and community.” 

Speaking on “Community Relations and 
Medical Care” Wo.r concluded his address 
with, “God bless you for the work you've 
done, I’m proud to be a part of you today.” 


TUCKER MASTER OF CEREMONIES 


R. L. Tucker, president of the board of 
directors of the medical center, turned in 
an excellent job as master of ceremonies at 
the formal program. 

The Reverend Thomas Bisenius, chaplain 
of Post 528 and assistant pastor at St. Lucas, 
offered the invocation. 

Several distinguished guests were intro- 
duced including Mayor Leo Hirtz, Bernard; 
Mayor William Mausser, Epworth; Mayor Cliff 
Knippel, Dyersville; Mayor Leo Dolphin, 
Cascade; and E. C. Whiting, consultant for 
the center project. 

Dr. Robert Myers, president of the Jones 
County Medical Society, was present repre- 
senting the society. He congratulated the 

e@ area on the completion of its fine 
center and extended best wishes to Dr. Mehrl 
as he started practice in Cascade. “From my 
Own experiences,” Dr. Myers said, “You 
couldn’t have picked a better town.” 
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DAVIS SPOKE 


Norman Davis, director of medical pro- 
grams for the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, 
extended his congratulations for the rapid 
completion of one of the best medical cen- 
ters in the United States. “This medical 
facility could be put in any size city in the 
country and would rank at the very top,” 
Davis told his audience. He presented a 
Plaque to the center from the foundation 
in recognition of the project’s completion. 

Aslam Zafar, in this country from Pakis- 
tan to study Democratic policies and agri- 
cultural practices, accom ed Wo.r from 
Washington and spoke briefly. Zafar has 
been assigned to WoLr because of the lat- 
ters interest in agriculture. 

Dr. William J. Mehrl, who started practices 
in the center Monday, expressed his grat- 
itude for the help and kindnesses that had 
been extended to him and his family since 
they moved to Cascade the previous Thurs- 
day. Dr. Mehrl said they are looking for- 
ward to living in Cascade and becoming a 
part of the community. He also announced 
that Elizabeth Carr, R.N., would be the nurse 
at the center. Later, he officiated at the 
ribbon-cutting ceremony at the center. 


LEGION COLOR GUARD 


Personnel from Cascade American Legion 
Post 528 comprised the color guard. Mak- 
ing up the guard were Jerry Green, Pat 
Kean, Dave Dolphin, Herb Green, and Dick 
Sullivan. 

The Dubuque American Legion Drum and 
Bugle Corps provided the days musical en- 
tertainment, 

The Cascade Women’s Club served coffee 
and cookies during the open house at the 
center. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that this presen- 
tation of Cascade’s accomplishments 
will show other communities which are 
faced with similar difficulties that they 
can cause miracles to happen through 
their own concerted efforts. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. CHIPERFIELD 
(at the request of Mr. ARENDS), for May 
23 and 24, on account of attending 
United Nations sessions in New York 
City. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wotr (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for 20 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
Quire), for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, 
May 25. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dutskr in two instances and to 
include en editorial. 

Mr. Sisk and to include a speech by 
Mr. WOLF. 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. Boscu. 

Mr. ALGER. 
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(At the request of Mr. McCormack, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following: ) 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska. 

Mr. Fogarty in three instances. 

(At the request of Mr. Quiz, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, the following: ) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 4029. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the pro- 
ration of the occupational tax on persons 
dealing in machineguns and certain other 
firearms, to reduce occupational and trans- 
fer taxes on certain weapons, to make the 
transferor and transferee jointly liable for 
the transfer tax on firearms, and to make 
certain changes in the definition of a fire- 
arm; 

H.R. 6482. An act relating to the credits 
against the unemployment tax in the case 
of certain successor employers; 

H.R. 6779. An act to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions for certain individuals); and 

H.R. 9308. An act to extend until June 30, 
1963, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 54 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2171. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting 36 reports covering 
49 violations of section 3679, Revised Stat- 
utes, and ent of Defense Directive 
7200.1, entitled, “Administrative Control of 
Appropriations Within the Department of 
Defense,” pursuant to section 3679(i) (2), 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2172. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to change the 
method of promotion of Reserve officers of 
the Air Force to Reserve general officer 
grades”; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


Pel OE Oe 
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2173. A letter from the Director of Re- 
search and Development, Department of the 
Army, transmitting a report on Department 
of the Army research and development con- 
tracts for $50,000 or more were 
awarded during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1959, pursuant to Public Law 
557, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2174. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 5ist quarterly re- 
port, covering the ist 1960, pur- 
suant to the Export Control Act of 1949; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2175. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the anual report 
of the American National Red Cross for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, pursuant 
to the act of Congress approved January 5, 
1905 (33 Stat. 599), and as amended by the 
act approved July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 173); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2176. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
initial report on the review of the adminis- 
trative management of the ballistic missile 
program of the Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2177. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the automatic data- 
processing (ADP) installation, New Orleans 
commodity office, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Department of Agriculture, October 
1959; to the Committee on Government 

ations. 

2178. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal un- 
der the law; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 19, 
1960, the following bills were reported 
on May 20, 1960: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 12326. A bill making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1634). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12261. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to market adjustment and price 
support programs for wheat and feed grains, 
to provide a high-protein food distribution 
program, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1635). Referred to 


State of the Union. 
[Submitted May 23, 1960] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 9883. A bill to ad- 
just the rates of basic compensation of 
certain officers and employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1686). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Gov 
Operations. Sixteenth report of the Com- 
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mittee on Government Operations; (Rept. 

No. 1637). Referred to the Committee of the 

Whole House on the State of the Union. 
Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 


istrative Services Act of 1949, to prescribe 
procedures to insure that foreign excess prop- 
erty which is disposed of overseas will not 
be imported into the United States to the 
injury of the economy of this country; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1638). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 9866. A bill to establish Federal agri- 
cultural services to Guam, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1639). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 11615. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 1640). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12176. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1642). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 536. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10128, a bill to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to the States to 
be used for constructing school facilities; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1643). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 11854. A 
bill to clarify the ownership of certain church 
properties located in the Virgin Islands; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1641). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 19, 1960, 
the following bill was introduced May 
20, 1960: 

By Mr. CANNON: 

E.R. 12326. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred May 23, 1960] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12327. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of Freedom Monument symbolizing the 
ideals of democracy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R. 12328. A bill to extend and improve 
the special education and rehabilitation 
services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

E.R. 12329. A bill relating to the gift and 

estate tax treatment of the relinquishments 
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of certain powers in the case of reciprocal 
and other trusts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 12330. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the special milk program for 
children for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12331. A bill for recovery by the 
United States of costs and expenses to it 
arising out of the negligent or wrongful acts 
of third persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 12332. A bill to establish an Arms 
Control Research Institute; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 12333. A bill to extend to nonprofit 
sport fishing or fishing fair or contest or- 
ganizations and associations the third-class 
mail rates applicable to certain categories of 
nonprofit organizations or associations; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 12334. A bill to decelerate deprecia- 
tion of income of cotton producers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 12335. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12336. A bill to amend section 507 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to the preservation of basic 
compensation in downgrading actions; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12337. A bill to provide for allotment 
and advancement of pay with respect to 
civilian employees of the United States in 
cases of emergency evacuations from certain 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12338. A bill to amend certain laws of 
the United States in order to abolish the 
death penalty, and to substitute in lieu 
thereof life imprisonment; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 12339. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12340. A bill to provide for allotment 
and advancement of pay with respect to 
civilian employees of the United States in 
cases of emergency evacuations from certain 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

ELR. 12341. A bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to im- 
ported shelled walnuts, dates with pits, dates 
with pits removed, and products made prin- 
cipally of dates; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

HRB. 12342. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of Freedom Monument symbolizing the 
ideals of democracy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 12343. A bill to strengthen the en- 
forcement provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and extend the dura- 
tion of the authorization of grants for State 
water pollution control programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

ELR. 12344. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 with respect to the procurement of 
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property and services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

H.R. 12345. A bill to require the use of 
competitive bidding to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent in the procurement of proper- 
ty and services by the Armed Forces through 
the establishment of specific standards gov- 
erning the use of negotiated contracts for 
such procurement, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12346. A bill to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 12347. A bill to establish a Judge Ad- 
yocate General’s Corps in the Navy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 12348. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make it an unfair la- 
bor practice for an employer or a labor organ- 
ization to discriminate unjustifiably on ac- 
count of age; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 12349. A bill to authorize Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to the States to be used 
for constructing school facilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.J. Res. 711. Joint resolution designating 
the red and white carnation and the blue 
cornflower as the national floral emblem of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.J. Res.'712. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish the death penalty 
under the laws of the United States, any 
State, or any other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.J. Res. 713. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the use of surplus grain by the States for 
emergency use in the feeding of resident 
game birds and other wildlife, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. Con. Res. 692. Concurrent resolution to 
create a Joint Committee on a National 
Puels Policy; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Con. Res. 693. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 198 of the 84th Con- 
gress, entitled “The Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. Con. Res. 694. Concurrent resolution to 
create a Joint Committee on a National Fuels 
Policy; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. Res, 537. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 9883, a bill to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 12350. A bill for the relief of Marion 
John Nagurski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 12351. A bill for the relief of Charles 
B. Forrest; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12352. A bill for the relief of Marta 

Manelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 12353. A bill for the relief of Edgar 
Allen Gallegos and Ana Gloria Gallegos; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 12354. A bill relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Plumbers Union 
Local No, 12 pension fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 12355. A bill to validate the home- 
stead entries of Leo F. Reeves; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 12356. A bill for the relief of Masaki 
and Yaeko Ouchi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.J. Res. 714. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to confer 
@ medal on Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley III; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 538. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 4426, with accompanying 
Papers, to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to establish a system of pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to the 
State of Nevada or its local governments, 
which payments will be made in lieu of 
property taxes on federally owned property 
in this State, which property is immune 
from State or local taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to propose constitutional amendment abol- 
ishing income, estate, and gift taxes and 
prohibiting the Federal Government from 
engaging in any business, professional, com- 
mercial, financial, or industrial enterprise 
except as provided in the Federal Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legisiature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to oppose of H.R. 1884, which if en- 
acted will prohibit the States from impos- 
ing a length-of-residence requirement as a 
condition to receiving welfare benefits un- 
der the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


470. By Mr. HARMON: Petition of Harold 
J. Crowley, Shelbyville, Ind., and 16 others, 
opposing the enactment of H.R. 10033; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

471. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Charles 
Fluhrer, president, Machine; Tool & Die 
Local 155, United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers of America, Philadelphia, P2., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to supporting and requesting 
enactment of the Forand bill, H.R. 4700; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of May 21, 1960: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce A1sER, Fifth District, 
Texas, May 21, 1960) 

Future historical analysis of the summit 
may record that President Eisenhower’s con- 
duct scored a great victory for the free 





world. Meanwhile, we can all be “Monday 
morning quarterbacks.” We all can expect, 
also, the bitterest, least-temperate appraisals 
to come from politically motivated office- 
seekers. At the moment, the nicely staged 
show of bipartisan support represented by 
the Democrat leadership’s message to Ike at 
the summit has been rudely shattered by 
presidential-aspirant Stevenson’s sharp at- 
tack on Ejisenhower’s administration. A 
spirit of constructive criticism would be 
more apparent if Mr. Stevenson had not 
alleged that it will take a Democrat adminis- 
tration and himself to do the job. Of course, 
we all know each person’s evaluation of him- 
self is high. That’s human. But it’s 
another thing to suggest against the back- 
ground of the Yalta, Potsdam and Teheran 
Conferences that a Democrat administra- 
tion can better handle or solve foreign 
problems. 

Health care for the aged continues as the 
focal point of the social security bill being 
prepared for House debate. A move to hold 


hearings to get further information waz 
defeated. To me it is inconceivable that a 
right solution can come from ignorance of 
the facts. We still have no comprehensive 
knowledge of medical services available or 
of medical needs and how they are being 
met, since we lack information on State and 
local programs. All we jhave, as data, is 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
information on Federal , which are 
only a part and not the major part at that. 
In my view, this is not responsible conduct, 
neither to other Members of Congress who 
look to the Ways and Means Committee for 
guidance in this field nor to the people of 
the Nation, including the aged and all tax- 
payers. Fortunately, the final page of this 
story has yet to be written. I hope politics 
will not dictate it. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 1960 
expands the Federal effort to make equity 
type capital and long-term credit more read- 
ily available for small business concerns. 
We thus add to the Federal bureaucracy and 
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the tax load, so that we can turn around and 
lend businessmen money to replace that 
taken from them in taxes. Tax relief, I be- 
lieve, would be the greatest and soundest 
aid that businessmen or anyone else could 
ask of the Federal Government. 

Debt reduction: Can debt be reduced by 
borrowing money to pay on it? To me, 
that’s hardly more sensible than setting up 
@ savings account by getting a loan at the 
bank. Yet there is periodic and favorable 
mention of a bill which would force Federal 
debt reduction without compelling a bal- 
anced budget or limiting the power to bor- 
row further, which would leave us in exactly 
that situation. A better solution, it seems 
to me, would be enactment of a constitu- 
tional limitation on the Government’s power 
to tax, spend, and borrow and which would 
require a yearly balanced budget. 

H.R. 5, the Foreign Investment Incentive 
Act, narrowly 195 to 192. Earlier this 
year it was left hanging in midair after par- 
tial floor debate. Though aimed basically 
at according U.S. firms doing business abroad 
the same tax treatment given foreign-based 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies, the 61-page 
bill was complicated and technical. It was 
not understood by many, I am sure, among 
both the proponents and opponents. Orig- 
inally a move to simplify and equalize tax 
treatment, the bill soon became one of con- 
cern to the State Department (to help devel- 
op Officially designated underdeveloped coun- 
tries); Labor Department (that wage levels 
and working conditions in these industries 
must not be substandard according to each 
country’s standard); Commerce Department 
(only 10 percent of goods manufactured by 
U.S. industries located abroad can be shipped 
back into the United States); and so on. 
Thus a tax bill became the vehicle for a lot 
of social proposals in no way related to taxes. 

Construction of a Federal Center Building 
in Dallas may have been delayed indefinitely 
by a strictly move among Demo- 
crats on the Public Works Committee. The 
vote, I’m told, was 18 to 7 with all Republi- 
cans voting for approval of the project and 
all Democrats (including 10 proxies) against. 

Controversial issues lie ahead in the short 
time left before adjournment and political 
conventions: (1) Federal aid to education; 
(2) Federal aid to depressed areas; (3) Fed- 
eral aid to the housing industry; (4) inter- 
est rate ceiling. These are some that will 
provoke bitter partisan arguments. This 
does not assure a proper solution for the 
problems, of course. 

Random notes: The television series will 
continue on WFAA-TV Sundays at 10:30 
a.m. * * * A preliminary tabulation of the 
questionnaire returns is complete, and I hope 
to finish a survey of this year’s answers by 
June 1. Any who mean to reply to the cur- 
rent questionnaire and have not yet done so 
should send it to me this month. 





Award to Dr. J. Fred Rippy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure that I announce to the 
House the 1960 William Volker Distin- 
guished Service Award for outstanding 
achievements as a scholar and teacher to 
Dr. J. Fred Rippy, history professor 
emeritus of the University of Chicago. A 
stipend of $15,000 goes with the award. 
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Dr. Rippy was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty for 31 years 
until his retirement in 1958. He was 
internationally recognized as America’s 
foremost authority on Latin America. 
He now resides in Durham, N.C. 

It will interest my colleagues to know 
that this distinguished scholar for years 
has been a regular reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD. No matter how busy 
his schedule, he has found time to read 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp as part of his 
daily must. 





Hon. Leonard G. Wolf Discusses Role of 
Congress in Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague from Iowa, the 
Honorable LEeonarp G. WoLr, of Iowa, 
was selected as the guest speaker at the 
National Aeronautical Electronics Con- 
ference at Dayton, Ohio. Congressman 
Wotr is a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
upon which I also have the honor of 
serving. I have had an opportunity to 
observe his fine work on the committee, 
and I think every Member will want to 
study Congressman Wotr’s description 
of the work of the committee and his 
pertinent comments on America’s posi- 
tion in the space age, which formed the 
theme of his speech at the Conference on 
May 3. 

The text of Congressman WoLF’s ad- 
dress follows: 


I am indeed flattered to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you tonight. It is always 
a stimulating experience to address an 
audience of well-informed and highly pro- 
fessional people such as you. By the way, 
I stand here, as a one-time Navy electrician, 
World War II vintage and I know the dif- 
ference between an ohm and a watt, or a 
resistor and a condenser, and especially the 
difference between a hot line and a ground. 
I find this very inadequate after today’s 
experiences at Wright Patterson. 

But I think that if I were now pursuing a 
career in the field of electronics I would be 
greatly excited and stimulated by the great 
events that are taking place in the programs 
of rocket research and space exploration 
currently being pursued by the Department 
of Defense and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. These events have a 
significzsice to developments in electronics 
research that stretches out into the future 
far beyond our ability to envision. The im- 
plications in the single fact of being able 
to communicate with and receive informa- 
tion from a space vehicle—Pioneer V—out 
to 50 million miles or more are to me simply 
staggering. We are only now approaching 
the threshold of achieving manned flight 
through space to the moon and to the 
Planets, which could not be possibly ac- 
complished without the unceasing drive 
toward progressive development that has 
been demonstrated over the past years not 
only by you and your colleagues, but also by 
our great national industrial complex that 
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has made possible the comparatively recent 
growth of the electronics industry. Today 
I met a man who is still working, yet worked 
with the Wright brothers just a few short 
years ago. 

Now, let me go inic the role of Congress 
in the development of our space programs, 
and in a much larger sense, its interest in all 
aspects of scientific research and develop- 
ment. 

For many years, perhaps more positively 
since World War II, there has been a grow- 
ing awareness in Congress, particularly in 
the House of Representatives, of the increas- 
ing importance of scientific research and de- 
velopment in the everyday life of our people 
and, equally important, as a very important 
part of our defense and national resources. 

If we refiect upon the historical signifi- 
cance of our great economic and social ad- 
vances that followed World War I, of the 
roaring twenties, of the depression, of the 
thirties, and of another great industrial and 
economic upsurge coming out of World War 
II, we can then perceive more clearly the 
recent emergence into early maturity of a 
vigorous approach, nationally, to scientific 
research and development as the root-source 
of future security and economic prosperity. 
Congress and the executive branch, includ- 
ing the military departments, have been 
keenly aware of this fact, and nowhere has 
this awareness been more pointedly expressed 
than by the Department of Defense in its 
requests for steadily increasing appropria- 
tions to pursue military research and de- 
velopment programs submitted to Congress 
every year. 

For instance, the budget for research, de- 
velopment, and engineering submitted by 
the DOD for the coming fiscal year is al- 
most $6 billion. And the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration has al- 
most doubled its budget in its 2 years of 
existence from $500 million to more than 
$900 million. Congress has expressed its 
awareness of the importance of R. & D., by 
appropriating almost all the funds re- 
quested. 

Of course, we have had outstanding scien- 
tific organizations within the many Depart- 
ments of the Government for many years. 
I need only point to the National Bureau of 
Standards and the National Science Founda- 
tion, as examples. But, in comparison to 
the DOD, the funds required by these or- 
ganizations have been very small indeed. 

My committee, the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics as well as the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
is the latest and perhaps the most significant 
expression of Congress of its awareness that 
productive research and development, both 
basic and applied, has become a factor of 
major importance to our national commu- 
nity. Incidentally, my committee is the first 
standing committee that has been created by 
the House of Representatives since 1900. 
During the 2d session of the 85th Congress, 
the Select (that means temporary) Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion, working with great energy and drive, 
created the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and dedicated it to the peace- 
ful exploration of space for the benefit of 
mankind everywhere. 

My committee is the direct descendant of 
that select committee and has functioned 
with even greater vigor and action. My 
committee has a record of having held more 
hearings in its first year than any commit- 
tee in the history of Congress. To give you 
an idea of the extent of our interests and 
jurisdiction, aside from our legislative re- 
sponsibilities, we have held definitive hear- 
ings on the international control of outer 
space, ground-cushion phenomena, satellites 
for world communication, missile develop- 
ment and space science, space propulsion, 
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nuclear explosions in space, to name only & 
few. Yes, and in earth sciences, oceanog- 
raphy, social sciences, too. 

But, you may ask why does a congressional 
committee take the time and expend the 
energy to make such detailed investigations? 
Why doesn’t it Just concern itself with enact- 
ing legislation and acting as a watchdog over 
the executive branch? The answers to such 
seemingly innocuous questions are really 
quite complex. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it has been my con- 
tinuing mission since being elected to Con- 
gress, to point out as emphatically and as 
often as I can, that within our country there 
is no longer existing a clear division between 
civilian and military. We no longer live 
during times of peace and of war. 

We are, and have been for many years, 
continually and unceasingly at war—with 
only the shooting suspended and not always 
is this true. Now, no one doubts that West- 
ern civilization is faced, in the form of the 
Communist philosophy, with its most deadly 
threat since Genghis Khan stormed out of 
Mongolia with his “golden horde” and 
brought Europe almost to the brink of com- 
plete political and social disintegration in 
the 12th century. To quote Gen. John B. 
Medaris, who appeared before our committee 
on February 18 of this year, “Fundamentally 
[the United States-Soviet competition] is a 
clash between different philosophies as to 
the position of the individual in society. 
The field of conflict is so broad, so profound, 
that it encompasses every element of inter- 
national power—military, economic, diplo- 
matic, political, psychological, and spiritual.” 

Coupling my first premise that scientific 
research and development is assuming a 
paramount importance to the lives of all our 
people, with the realization and acceptance 
of the fact that we are engaged in a universal 
conflict, which can result only in uncondi- 
tional surrender either by the West or the 
East, Khrushchev’s “We will bury you”? was 
no figure of speech, then it should become 
clear that each and every one of you, and 
your colleagues in the other scientific disci- 
plines, hold presently, to a major degree, 
the responsibility for our continued existence 
as free people. It therefore becomes the ob- 
jective of Congress and my committee to 
support and foster, as a principal national 
resource, the scientific mission in every field 
of endeavor. 

In this connection, let us consider the 
education of our young people. We have 
held considerable hearings on this subject 
and received testimony from many outstand- 
ing educators and educational administra- 
tors. And I am sure that many of you have 
a& deep interest in this field. In this very 
basic, fundamental area, we are, right now, 
seeing the Soviet Union turning out scien- 
tists and engineers at a rate far surpassing 
our own. The Red bosses recognized years 
ago that the success of their mission to com- 
munize the world would depend upon ex- 
celling all other nations, particularly the 
United States, in science and technology. 
Such success would depend totally on the 
quality and quantity of trained scientists 
that would be available to their research and 
engineering programs, and ultimately mak- 
ing world dominion possible. We must come 
to grips with the great needs in the field of 
education and quit arguing over who has the 
responsibility to do it and get the education 
program going. 

You can see why we in Congress and in 
my committee are concerned with the edu- 
cation of scientists in our country, and also 
for the material well-being of much of the 
world. 

Let me speak now about the interest of 
our committee in the space program. 

During the International Geophysical Year 
recently terminated, the United States as- 
sumed the responsibility for placing a satel- 
lite in orbit around the earth to explore the 
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regions beyond our atmosphere. The Navy, 
and the Naval Research Laboratory was 
assigned the Vanguard mission and pro- 
ceeded with the necessary design, engi- 
neering and tests, despite the fact that the 
Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., by slightly modifying the exist- 
ing Redstone missile, was ready to place 
a satellite in orbit almost a year before the 
scheduled Vanguard. Then, as we all know, 
came the great awakening; inaugurated by 
Sputnik I. Our complacency had been 
jolted. False illusions regarding the Soviet 
Union’s technological capabilities were thor- 
oughly dissipated. And we stood before the 
world, figuratively, with our scientific halo 
down around our ears. We learned there 
was no longer room for complacency. I left 
Russia just a few days before Sputnik I, 
when, in my first speeches, I suggested 
Russia had some scientific surprises for us 
my audiences laughed with pompous self- 
esteem. And then sputnik—then my audi- 
ences would say, “Now how come? What 
happened to American leadership?” 

Between Sputnik I and now has evolved 
gradually, grimly, and often painfully, the 
comprehensive space research program now 
underway in NASA. And there is no ques- 
tion that in the last few years, our satellite 
and deep probe projects have paid off hand- 
somely. It is an established fact that our 
space vehicles have contributed data to the 
scientific communities of the world that 
quantitatively and qualitatively exceeds that 
of the Soviet Union by several orders of 
magnitude. 

I'd like to read two significant comments 
from Mr. Baldwin of the New York Times. 

Baldwin says the reason for this is that 
we Americans have not recognized suffi- 
ciently the psychological and political as- 
pects of the space race. “The nation’s space 
program,” he writes, “has been too much 
under the authority of the mathematical 
scientists—the ‘pure’ researchers to whom 
scientific facts and findings are ends in them- 
selves—and the budget planners, economists 
and cost accountants.” 

However, in awareness of the political and 
psychological importance of space achieve- 
ments Moscow has been far more perceptive 
than Washington. Our greater proficiency 
in the accumulation of scientific data has 
been more than offset in world opinion by 
the Russian “firsts”; first sputnik; first 
deep-space probe; first picture of the “dark 
side” of the moon; first rocket to hit the 
moon. Moreover, the Soviet space program 
excels our own in the greatly superior thrust 
of the Soviet booster rockets. 

And a comment of Dr. Eberhardt Rechtin, 
the Chief of the Telecommunications Di- 
vision, states this in the following manner: 
“At the present time, one of the most re- 
markable features of the U.S. position is the 
almost complete lack of urgency in the space 
program. Our space program costs less than 
$10 per year per U.S. adult or roughly, one 
evening’s entertainment per year.” 

Yes, insofar as booster thrust and weight 
lifting capabilities are concerned our rocket 
development is still several years behind that 
of the U.S.S.R., whose Sputnik III exceeded 
in weight, the total sum of the payload 
of every satellite and space probe we have 
sent up, to date. 

However, in many long hours of hearings 
our committee has heard from Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
his associates, regarding the progress of cur- 
rent NASA satellite launching programs, the 
development of large and _ superlarge 
boosters, and the plans for a continuously 
productive program leading to an ever-grow- 
ing space capability. And I can assure you 
tonight that our future in space looks very 
promising indeed, particularly with regard to 
the development of large boosters such as 
the Saturn and the Nova. However, I can- 
not equate our relationship with Russian 
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progress. They are not standing still. But 
despite our successes so far the history of the 
Management process that have characterized 
our missile and space programs has left 
much to be desired. To put it bluntly, they 
were delayed by an almost pathological in- 
ability to choose our objectives and to make 
management decisions on the top ievel, to 
organize Government resources for the job 
needed to be done. 

And I say this despite the brilliant suc- 
cess of our Armed Forces in bringing their 
ballistic missiles to operational status in rec- 
ord time. To quote Dr. Simon Ramo, out- 
standing scientist and industrial organizer 
of our day, who appeared before our com- 
mittee: “We have become bogged down again 
with the real bottleneck—not the limited 
technical and physical resources available in 
this Nation, but instead, the slow process of 
decisionmaking, organization, and arrange- 
mentmaking. 

“Today, years after complete demonstra- 
tions of our technical capability and years 
after the unprecedented simultaneous im- 
plementation of all of the production tools 
and facilities and operational military plan- 
ning for the full utilization of these tech- 
nical accomplishments, we still seem to be 
involved in major debates as to how many 
should be the numbers of missiles that we 
provide to insure inevitable retaliation— 
this, even though a substantial part of Amer- 
ica’s capacity for competitive hardware pro- 
duction stands unused.” I might say at this 
point, that most of the rivalry and friction 
between the services has been caused by this 
decisionmaking problem at the top. The 
individual chiefs have had to fight to main- 
tain their . And they hoped that 
the rival chiefs would do the same. But all 
of this should have been unnecessary, had 
proper decisions been made and on time at 
the summit. 

This is where Congress and my committee 
has made the largest contribution—the con-_ 
tinuous insistence and polite prodding that 
all the responsible Government agencies de- 
velop, by every means available, the most 
efficient organizations possible, obtain the 
best scientific talent available, and provide 
leadership to American industry which, in 
the final analysis, is the only instrumental- 
ity by which our national scientific objec- 
tives can be achieved. 

I have tried in these few brief moments 
to give you an idea of the depth and breadth 
of my committee’s responsibilities and areas 
of action. We Americans are living in a 
period of fateful decisions made by men who 
are motivated either by a belief in moral 
law and the inherent dignity of man, or in 
the supremacy of the state. These decisions 
will inevitably and permanently effect our 
lives as free people, surrounded by an in- 
credible plentitude that has been the prod- 
uct of our science, our technology, our in- 
dustires and hard work, a plentitude that is 
experienced nowhere else in the world. We 
are richer far beyond what our fathers ever 
envisioned we could be. And our material 
wealth is the envy of all peoples. Our dan- 
ger lies in the complacency bred by plenty. 

I have had an opportunity to travel ex- 
tensively in the world, only recently return- 
ing from southeast Asia and the Orient. 
There I saw human degradation of a fantas- 
tic order that beggars description. I have seen 
people who are struggling to survive with- 
out even the basic human needs of food, 
clothing and shelter, living in the midst of 
squalor that makes our worst city slums 
look like the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
I have been in places where a cupful of 
rancid, spoiled food is worth more than a 
human life. And yet, these people live in 
hope, striving as best they may for a better 
future for their children. And they have 
before them two avenues that they could 
travel toward that future—one posted with 
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the hypocrisy and blandishments of com- 
munism, the other with the promise and 
truth of democracy. I say to you that we 
are competing with the Soviet Union, not for 
space, not for the marketplace, but for the 
minds and trust of uncommitted peoples all 
over the world. 

How is American science, research, tech- 
nology a part of this competition? We have 
made it irrefutably evident that the prod- 
ucts of hard work, the exploitation of our 
natural gifts and the unceasing develop- 
ment of our scientific and technical aptitudes 
have been combined to give America what 
it has today. And this, the most important 
point of all, has been done within a society 
of free men and women in less than 200 years. 
And, the same is possible for all peoples. 
This is the message we must bring to those 
struggling people. This is the bright hope 
we must give them. Material and spiritual 
progress is possible without destroying the 
basic freedoms. 

I think, ladies and gentlemen, that per- 
haps our greatest virtue is not solely in our 
abilities to produce, but rather too, in our 
willingness to give. I think that most of us 
believe that we are our brother’s keeper, 
and have acted that way over the years. I 
do not mean to imply that in helping to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and shelter 
the homeless of the world that each one of us 
were self-conscious in doing so. Nor do I 
believe we have sent our bounty overseas 
like the ostentatious philanthropist. 

No. Because I have seen in these coun- 
tries American shovels, tractors, combines, 
looms, all types of machinery along with 
American scientists, technicians, engineers, 
doctors—there to teach and instruct those 
people how to help themselves, and to have 
pride in their own accomplishments. We 
must increase this area even more. We must 
lead in this area, not as a military power, 
but as a free nation whose only desire is to 
help raise up mankind. 

I need only point to our enormous con- 
tributions to the rebuilding of war-devas- 
tated nations, particularly Japan, now a 
thriving, vigorous commercial country 15 
years after almost complete economic 
disaster. ~ 


These are the things that American 
science has made possible. And thus 
through our technology have we affirmed our 
principles of morality and humanity. We 
must be sure that those countries which 
have not as yet finally chosen the road 
down which they will march toward the 
future, have an opportunity to respond to 
those same eternal principles and hopefully 
create a better life for their people through 
the democratic process. 

Therefore, you and I, as participants in 
this great outpouring of scientific discovery, 
energy, and accomplishment, in our own 
humble way, strive for the common goal so 
earnestly desired by everyone. You, more 
directly than I, can be part of translating 
concept into reality. 

The goal of my committee, as the instru- 
ment of the greatest form of human govern- 
ment the world has ever known, guides and 
attempts to give to our national research 
and development programs a positive and 
constructive emphasis. It is the firm be- 
lief of my colleagues that the results 
achieved through our national and scien- 
tific efforts should benefit all mankind. As 
an instrument of the Government that 


stands as a symbol of intellectual fredeom 
for everyone, the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics has the incomparable oppor- 
tunity to play a major role in assuring to 
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Graphic Arts Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Buffalo Newspaper Guild, Local 
26, in Buffalo, N.Y., sponsors a compe- 
tition whereby staff members enter 
their respective work which was pub- 
lished in their newspaper during the 
year. 

More than 300 entries were submitted 
by staff members of four Niagara Fron- 
tier daily newspapers. The winners 
were selected by newsmen in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Toronto. 

Buffalo Evening News staff members 
won all five awards in the graphic arts— 
three in photography, and one each for 
cartooning and illustration. Its report- 
ers and editors took both sports writing 
prizes and also scored in the editorial 
writing, individual reporting, woman’s 
page and headline writing categories. 

The Buffalo Evening News winners 
were: 

Millard H. Browne, chief editorial 
writer of the News, who won the prize 
for the best editorial with an inspiring 
observation directed toward the “Class 
of 1959.” 

Pulitzer Prize winning cartoonist, 
Bruce Shanks, scored again with a car- 
toon that asked what Premier Khru- 
shchev had in his other hand on the 
occasion of his American visit last year. 

For his analysis and description of the 
uproar attending the Buffalo reassess- 
ment job, Ernie Gross, a News city hall 
reporter, carried off the prize for the 
best individual reporting. 

A heading on a story about the but- 
ton industry’s woe—“Buttons All at 
Loose Ends as Zippers Pull to the Top’— 
gained the best headline awards for El- 
wood M. Wardlow, assistant copy desk 
chief. 

Jean Reeves Allan won the prize for 
the best woman’s page writing, with 
three interviews with home economists 
at a convention. 

A stunning story about people who 
drive in the classic 500-mile Memorial 
Day race at Indianapolis won Jack Hor- 
rigan, sportswriter, the accolade for the 
top sports feature. 

Dick Johnston’s piece about a pre- 
season clash between the world cham- 
pion Montreal Canadiens hockey team 
and the Buffalo Bisons won the sports 
news story award. 

A warm pen-and-ink sketch of St. 
Bonaventure University’s late Reverend 
Thomas Plassman to accompany a fea- 
ture story about the famous “Father 
Tom” won John A. Sunley this year’s 
illustrator’s award. 

The Buffalo Courier-Express had three 
winners—one in feature writing, one 
in spot news category, and the other in 
interpretive writing. They are: 

Richard Hirsch, who won his award 
in feature writing for his weekly column 
“Offhand,” which has appeared in the 
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Sunday Courier-Express for more than 
2 years. This is the second award he 
has won for his column. He also won 
another award last year for a series, and 
a fourth award as well as the Walter O. 
Bingham plaque in 1956 for journalistic 
achievement. 

George Wyatt won his award in the 
spot news category for an interview of a 
Massachusetts resident who was kid- 
naped in his car and threatened with 
death until he escaped in Amherst. He 
was cited for presenting the interview 
in “an interesting and dramatic man- 
ner.” 

William Folger, a previous winner in 
1956, won his award in interpretative 
writing for his weekly column on the 
church page. His column also won him 
a Freedom Foundation award earlier this 
year. 

Three photography awards went to the 
following News staffers: 

Robert L. Smith’s shadowy dramatic 
picture of physicians at Our Lady of 
Victory Hospital trying to revive an 
asphyxiation victim won the spot news 
picture award. 

Merrill D. Matthews scored in the fea- 
ture picture category with a Thanksgiv- 
ing picture showing a small boy trying 
to hold down a large turkey. 

Two speeding girls racing to the finish 
wire in the Erie County Junior Olympics 
gave William Dyviniak the honors in the 
sports picture department. 

One winner will be selected from all 
these categories for the 1959 Walter A. 
Bingham Memorial Award, a prize hon- 
oring a late Buffalo Evening News pho- 
tographer. 





Steuben Society of America Banquet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, May 21, 1960, the Steuben 
Society of America held its 41st anni- 
versary banquet in New York City. This 
society which bears the name of Baron 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben of Revo- 
lutionary War fame lists under its policy 
and program: 

1. This society aims to loyally support the 
Constitution of the Urited States of America, 
advocates the proper application of its pro- 
visions, and endeavors to inculcate the prin- 
ciples underlying government by a federal 
republic with limited, delegated powers. 

2. This society is dedicated to maintaining 
the independence and sovereignty of the 
United States of America and its freedom 
from all foreign influence. 


The society was very fortunate in hav- 
ing for its speaker at the 41st anniver- 
sary banquet the: Honorable KENNETH B. 
KeEaTINnG, U.S. Senator from the State of 
New York. The Senator delivered a very 
timely and stirring address of tremen- 
dous interest to his audience and which 
I believe should be read by every citizen 
of the United States. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the address to which 
Ihave referred: 

STEUBEN SocIETY, May 21, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Steuben 
Society of America, it is a profound source 
of pleasure to me to have the opportunity 
to be with you here tonight. Your famous 
Steuben Society is more than an assemblage 
of outstanding and loyal American citizens. 
It is a part of the America that we love and 
cherish—a symbol of the great stream of cul- 
ture, of talent, of patriotism that has flown 
into our Nation from the great source of the 
German peoples, to strengthen and to en- 
noble this land we are proud to call our own. 

Baron von Steuben can never be a mere 
name to Americans. He remains forever a 

of our history, a part of our greatness, 
a part of our pride as a nation. 

This is a time to be proud to be an Ameri- 
can. This is a moment in history when the 
spirit that has made us great—the spirit of 
free men in a free society—is facing a chal- 
lenge unique in the annals of our Nation. 

And that challenge is being met—therein 
should lie our pride—by a massive and in- 
tense dedication to the principle that man is 
a creature of God, a creature of dignity—and 
that nothing we can strive for, nothing we 
can fight for represents a greater or more 
compelling cause. 

We have known the face of danger here 
in America. It has surged before our eyes, 
cold and menacing, from the years of our 


It was the ugly face that Americans braved 
with men like Baron von Steuben at their 
sides and in their vanguard. 

It was the pitiless face we have seen on 
land and sea and in the air through all the 
wars of our birth, our growth and our 
maturity. A familiar face—but a fore- 
doomed face—because the valor of American 
hearts, the strength of American arms 
crushed it to earth. 

Now danger stalks the world again. It is 
not the danger dressed in uniform, the one 
we know only too well. It is rather the 
danger dressed in a garb of philosophy that 
is not only anti-God, but also anti-man. I 
here speak of man as a spirit, not as an 
animal, as an individual, not as a number. 
I speak of the mass operation to dehumanize 
man, to brutalize him, to legislate out of 
existence his soul, his conscience, his per- 
sonality. 

This is a new and ominous visage of danger. 
And it is not distant. It is not isolated in 
some remote land. It is pervasive. It is 
present. It is glaring at us on all sides. 
And you can read its identity card. It 
says, “communism.” 

Phy is no longer a lesson for chil- 
dren. It is a lesson for us all. The map of 
‘the world represents a study that should 
command far more attention than it does. 
For its blood-red areas are vast and grow- 


The red stain has spread—is spreading— 
and as it seeps across new frontiers, as it 
trickles into new areas, the homeland of 
freedom undergoes a concurrent shrinkage, 
loses ground, loses strength, loses prestige. 

This is the silent battleground upon which 
we fight this day. This is the threat to our 
way of life. This is the face of danger. 

It is so often a well-masked face that we 
are prone to ignore its presence. As a na- 
tion we have been accustomed to fight con- 
ventional battles with conventional 
weapons. 

Today the enemy may put on the very dis- 
guise of freedom in order better to fight 
freedom. In the name of liberation he prac- 
tices enslavement. In the name of the peo- 
ple he oppresses the people. In the name of 
peace he would destroy peace. 

This is a new pattern of conquest in the 
history of our world, new and ominous and 
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deadly. As a symbol of its technique we 
have only to consider the ill-fated summit 
conference. 

It is apparent, grimly apparent, that 
Khrushchev went to Paris to obstruct, to 
confuse, to attempt to divide, rather than 
in the spirit of peace seeking or peace mak- 
ing. 

And the pretext he has used to promote 
failure is in itself an affirmation of the 
Soviet code of expediency, of total disre- 
gard for concepts of right and wrong. 

Here we have the supreme irony of per- 
haps the greatest spymaster in history de- 
manding an apology because his nation has 
been spied upon. Moral indignation is a 
mask that fits him poorly, yet he flaunts 
it before the world like an angel of inno- 
cence. Meanwhile, his espionage agents, 
scattered like termite colonies throughout 
the world, are eating away at the foundations 
of freedom wherever they are to be found. . 

And while those agents walk through our 
open doors, a great black expanse of secrecy 
marks the Communist areas on the strategic 
map of the world. It is a world hermet- 
ically sealed—in the military sense. Histor- 
ically, our American cry of vigilance has 
been “on the ramparts we watch.” And 
watch we must, so long as the shadow of an 
upraised fist falls across the sunlight of our 
freedom. 

The resolve of the United States to live 
up to its role and responsibility as the lead- 
ing Nation of the free world has been made 
unmistakably apparent to the Kremlin. 

And if we must choose a symbol of this 
resolve it is to be found in Germany—in our 
unqualified support of the magnificent cita- 
del of freedom that West Germany and West 
Berlin represent to this divided world. 

Standing literally on the battleline of two 
opposing global forces, free Germany is an 
eloquent testimonial to human courage, to 
the spiritual quest for freedom, for self- 
determination, no matter what the risks, no 
matter what the sacrifices. 

It is one thing to be brave behind a wall 
of security; it is another and higher courage 
to face up boldly to danger, head high, heart 
high, firm in the sense and assurance that 
one is in the right, that there can be no 
compromise with principle, no dilution of 
the basic freedom that means more than life 
itself. Our support, our identification with 
the cause of free Germany is, to be sure, a 
great bulwark in their struggle. But we did 
not invent the raw courage of the German 
people. 

We did not put the fire of patriotism, of 
dedication in the hearts of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, of Mayor Willy Brandt, of all the mil- 
lions of free Germans who stand solidly, 
steadfastly, and unafraid on the very rim of 
danger. 

In this regard, may I say a word or two 
about the matter of Khrushchev’s threat to 
conclude a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany and turn over access to West Ber- 
lin to the Communist regime. It is seriously 
to be questioned whether the facts of life— 
facts growing out of the very German char- 
acter he has attempted to subjugate—will 
make such a move politically practicable. 

By this I mean that the strong signs of 
instability in Germany—which is another 
way of saying the presence of the free spirit 
of Germany—may well make a peace pact 
with East Germany fraught with danger for 
the Kremlin. For it implies an Ulbrecht re- 
gime that will be on its own both in foreign 
affairs and in domestic state security, and 
such an eventuality may create more prob- 
lems than it solves, so far as the Communist 
grand design is concerned. 

It is especially appropriate, in these days 
when the fate of freedom is at stake in the 
world, that I should have the opportunity to 
speak before the Steuben Society. For in 
your charter, in your reason for existence, 
is typified not only the spirit of a free Amer- 
ica but the vigilance to keep it free. 
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Our strength, as a nation, must be meas- 
ured by people, not by armaments. Our 
true strength is not in our military muscles, 
but in our citizens’ hearts—in the spiritual 
dedication of people like yourself to the 
living honor of our great country, to the 
love it inspires in Americans, to the respect 
it inspires in all corners of the world. 

Particularly is this spirit of dedication 
called for in an age of tremendous counter- 
forces that press hard our house 
of freedom, that chip away at its founda- 
tions, that would engulf it in the new, de- 
humanized society that communism seeks 
to create. 

What is imperatively called for in this hour 
is an awareness of the presence of danger— 
and it is in this field that the mission of 
the Steuben Society becomes of paramount 
importance. 

It is my feeling that too many Americans 
are prone to confuse their material well- 
being with a sense of security—to confuse 
their inalienable rights with permanent, im- 
pregnable liberty, to assume that labor-saving 
devices and freedom-preserving devices come 
in the same packages. The Steuben Society 
serves this Nation well when it raises its 
voice to remind us all that freedom is some- 
thing that we can lose as well as win—and 
that to keep it in our possession, cherished 
for the God-given attribute it is, we must 
have the eyes to keep watch on it, and the 
heart to fight for it in its hour of danger. 

We live in a new and dangerous world, 
and we need Paul Reveres like yourselves to 
alert the country to the perils of indifference, 
of apathy, of the assumption that freedom 
is a birthmark that no power can remove— 
when it is actually an inheritance that can 
be lost by default. 

Above all, the struggle we are engaged in 
must be seen in the true perspective of our 
sense of survival as a nation, not in the false 
and twisted perspective of irrationality and 
blurred values. In this regard, let me say 
that I have been appalled at the number of 
letters I have received openly condemning 
our Nation for conducting spy flights over 
Russia. In the eyes of these citizens—yes 
clouded by a woeful misunderstanding of the 
facts of political life—we had no right to 
try to protect America and all free men from 
the sudden fist that strikes out of the dark 
to smash our freedom, to smash all that we 
have fought and died to create, before and 
since the founding of the Republic. 

These are honest, well-meaning citizens. 
Happily, they are a small minority. Yet it 
is symptomatic of the confused values of 
our time that such people are prone to plead 
the cause of the enemy of liberty by seeking 
to apologize for one manifestation of the 
very acts of intelligence-gathering which are 
employed against us unceasingly, night and 
day, year by year. 

If we were the victims of a nuclear Pearl 
Harbor—and heaven grant that terrible visi- 
tation may never come—these same citizens 
would assail our Government for failure to 
have secured the intelligence that would have 
rendered such an attack impossible. 

Patriotism, like charity begins at home. 
And that, too, is where vigilance 
where security begins—in the minds and in 
the hearts of the American people. 

We must be an aware people—an informed 
people—if we are to preserve intact and un- 
diminished the precious gift of freedom that 
was handed down to us—that remains our 
sacred trust for so long as we live. 

That is why I would wish to see the in- 
fluence of your wonderful Steuben Society 
radiated throughout our land—why I would 
wish to see it galvanize to action a love of 
country, a devotion to country that too often 
slumbers in the soft featherbed of apathy, 
of indifference, of sheer unawareness of the 
tremendously meaningful hours and days 
we are living, in this world of hostility, of 
challenge, and of change. 
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In closing, may I leave with you this one 
observation. It has significance, I feel, in 
the light of what has been said here tonight. 
History has recorded for us the many ways 
in which human freedom has died—glori- 
ously, cravenly, forlornly—but the saddest, 
most ignominious death of all is when free- 
dom dies in its sleep. 
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OF RHODE ISLAND 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the AFL-— 
CIO Joint Council Meeting on Juvenile 
Delinquency, New York, N.Y., on May 
12, 1960. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It is a pleasure to be here with you to- 
day, and I welcome this opportunity to share 
with you my thoughts on juvenile delin- 
quency. 

As a Member of your Congress and chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee for 
health, education, and welfare funds, I have 
been fighting for new programs and legisla- 
tion to help reduce juvenile delinquency. I 
know you are just as concerned with this as 
Iam. And so, what I have to say to you will 
be a reminder of our shared responsibility for 
meeting and dealing with this serious prob- 
lem. 

Moreover, I shall point out some of the 
ways by which we can more strongly attack 
and deal with the growing menace of juve- 
nile delinquency. The situation is not hope- 
less. Far from it. But there are things we 
need to do that we are not doing—and the 
time for action is now. So, what I shall say 
will show the gloomy side—the staggering 
statistics of juvenile delinquency. But it 
will also reveal the hopeful side—the oppor- 
tunities for positive programs and action. 

Juvenile delinquency is reaching epidemic 
proportion in our society. It is causing grave 
concern not only to you and to me, but to 
every American concerned about the present 
and future welfare of our country. 

The statistics are shocking. The number 
of delinquency cases disposed of by juvenile 
courts in the United States nearly tripled 
between 1948 and 1958. During this period 
the child population of delinquency age in- 
creased by about a third, while the delin- 
quency rate per thousand children in this 
age group doubled. Cause for further alarm 
is the fact that acts of violence against per- 
sons are increasing more rapidly than almost 
any other form of juvenile delinquency. The 
cost of delinquency in dollars and cents is 
also s . FBI estimates indicate that 
juvenile delinquency currently represents a 
drain on our national economy of $4 billion 
each year. 

But the problem is even more serious than 
the surface facts make it appear. It is re- 
liably estimated that one boy in five in this 
country now has a delinquency record by 
the time he is 18 years old. Though it is 
true that many of the offenses that are 
counted in establishing this figure are rela- 
tively minor, it is also true that the statistics 
on delinquency are limited to cases known to 
law enforcement agencies and courts. For 
every child who becomes a juvenile court 
statistic there are two or three who are dealt 
with informally by the police, even though 
they may have committed similar offenses. 
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About half of all arrests for burglary and 
larcency and almost two-thirds of the arrests 
for auto theft involve persons under 18 years 
of age. Yet in these three categories, slight- 
ly less than one offense in four results in an 
arrest. 

It is obvious then that the figures on de- 
linquency represent only the surface portion 
of a menacing iceberg—an iceberg in which 
we should include all of the thousands of 
youngsters with delinquent behavior pat- 
terns. These young people must also be seen 
as people, not merely as statistics. They are 
the citizens, the workers, the parents of the 
next generation. They are individuals with 
productive potential—and many of them 
have the basic abilities to make important 
creative contributions to our society. We 
simply cannot afford this kind of waste of 
our productive youth. No country, not even 
ours. is rich enough or ever will be rich 
enough to afford it. 

The child population of delinquency age 
will increase by about 50 percent in the next 
two decades. On top of this, in the next 
2 decades many more of our people will 
be living in or near big cities. At present, 
the big city delinquency rates are three to 
four times the rural and small town rates, 
and adult crime rates also increase with the 
size of the city. It seems very likely, there- 
fore, that as we become a more urban nation 
our delinquency and adult crime rates will 
continue to rise, with more delinquents in 
the juvenile age bracket and more and more 
of them moving into adult crime as they 
grow older. 

For the last 13 of my 19 years in the 
Congress, I have been active—either as a 
ranking member or chairman—on the House 
committee responsible for levels of programs 
that include the fleld of delinquency. The 
subcommittee which I head has become in- 
creasingly alarmed at the national juvenile 
delinquency problem. Accordingly, last year 
our committee asked the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to coordinate 
a@ special effort and give leadership to per- 
suade more of our scientists to turn their 
attention to study in the behavioral sciences. 
Such studies, we felt, should include in- 
quiry into the psychological, emotional, and 
environmental factors leading to deviant 
behavior in youth. 

From such knowledge we could hope to 
find a way of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. Let me quote from our report: 

“In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare we have the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Institute of Mental Health, 
both with interest, experience, and resources 
in the fields of child behavior, child welfare, 
and child psychology. It would seem that 
@ collaborative effort by these two agencies, 
one oriented to research in behavioral, psy- 
chological, and psychiatric sciences, and the 
other oriented to research in sociological sci- 
ence with emphasis on child welfare, could 
lead to methods for helping reduce the tragic 
social burden that juvenile delinquency 
represents.” 

We asked the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the Children’s Bureau to under- 
take a most careful and thoughtful study of 
what can and should be done in future 
years in the field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention. 

The joint report of the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau 
has now been received. Its contents indi- 
cate that, though we do not now have any 
final answers regarding the nature of delin- 
quency and the most effective ways of treat- 
ing different types of delinquents, we do 
have a good deal of useful knowledge result- 
ing from scientific studies and from the ex- 
perience of people working in the field of de- 
linquency. 

We are not completely ignorant and help- 
less before this crisis. We can identify the 
problem, we can plot its course, at least 
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crudely, and we can take preventive meas- 


ures. It is not enough to be against de- 
linquency—it is our responsibility to de- 
velop a major national blueprint for the 
control of this epidemic. Fortunately, it is 
not too late for prevention and control if 
we are willing to take bold, expensive, and 
large-scale action, to coriduct fleld experi- 
ments and demonstrations, to train needed 
personnel, and to do more reséarch: 

Our committee is recommending such ac- 
tion and is also recommending an appropria- 
tion of $1 million to the National Institute 
of Mental Health and $60,000 to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the coming fiscal year to 
inaugurate the first steps for such a pro- 
gram. We recognized, of course, that sub- 
stantially larger sums will be needed in the 
succeeding years as demonstration, research, 
and training projects get under way, and as 
State and local governments begin to apply 
the findings from these projects. 

But while Federal leadership and help 
are needed in attacking the problem, it must 
be clearly recognized that this effort requires 
the active teamwork of responsible private 
organizations such as the community serv- 
ice organizations of AFL-CIO, social and 
health agencies, schools, churches, and many 
other civic and community organizations. 
Such teamwork of public and private re- 
sources is required not only because the 
problem is reaching epidemic proportions 
but also because delinquency is so deeply 
interwoven into the fabric of our society. 

Since it is obviously impossible to com- 
pletely remake our society, it is appropriate 
to concentrate on a few strategic factors 
which people who have worked extensively 
with delinquents consider to be crucial, 

There are numerous families with inade- 
quate incomes in the deteriorated areas of 
our big cities. Many such families are un- 
able to do an adequate job of child-rearing 
because of physical health and mental health 
problems, and because of lack of meaning- 


ful ties with religious, social, educational, 


and health agencies in the community. 
Health, counseling, remedial education, rec- 
reation, welfare, and voactional guidance 
services must be provided to these families, 
where needed, on an individual basis. Also, 
the basic structure of health, education, and 
welfare services for the entire community 
must be strengthened to prevent the spread 
of delinquency and other social contagion 
from these malfunctioning families. By 
focusing on such families and the services 
which they and their neighbors need, it is 
possible to launch an attack on delinquency 
now, even though we cannot deal with all 
the myriad factors associated with delin- 
quency at once. The rationszle for such an 
approach is derived from an examination of 
certain dominant trends in the American 
way of life today. 

In our huge, complex, industrialized and 
mechanized urban society, we no longer have 
the informal sccial controls that character- 
ized the rural way of life in America during 
the 19th century. For those who would 
achieve a rewarding position in legitimate 
society, a long educational preparation is 
required. Besides, there are widespread pres- 
sures which prevent youth from holding 
jobs or even learning jobs before they are 18 
or older. At the same time, our society be- 
comes increasingly complex and keeps 
changing so rapidly that it is more and more 
difficult for youth to establish a meaningful 
way of life and select a suitable career. 

The child of today, unlike his counterpart 
100 years ago, or even 50 years ago, does 
not have a sense of belonging, of never ques- 
tioning his place in the community, in the 
economy, and in the’world at large. In our 
medium-sized and larger cities there are 
many children in the low-income areas who 
are faced with the fact that neither they, 
their parents, their neighbors nor their 
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friends feel that they belong to the com- 
munity or have a responsible role to fulfill. 
Particularly if they are part of a minority 
group, they constantly feel rejected or at 
least ignored by the bulk of the population. 
When the urban low-income child starts 
school he is likely to find that his previous 
life experiences have not prepared him for 
this setting, and that school represents prep- 
aration for a way of life that appears to 
have no place for him except in the most 
menial and lowest paid occupations. 

Unless an understanding parent, teacher, 
neighbor, clergyman, or social worker can 
help him, through a continuing relationship, 
to understand this educated world better 
and see a meaningful role in it for himself, 
he is unlikely to develop the feeling that he 
belongs to this complex education-ridden 
society. This process of alienation from pro- 
ductive society can start very early indeed 
in the case of a child whose home is ex- 
tremely deprived in human relationships and 
material needs. 

Unfortunately, the major social trends of 
our time that accompany urbanization tend 
to create more and more of these rootless, 
alienated, and finally rebellious children. 
These trends include industrialization, in- 
creasing technology, larger and larger or- 

tions, and the overall continuing ex- 
pansion of our economy. 

It is apparent that there are not going to 
be any easy answers to the problem of de- 
linquency. It is equally apparent, also, that 
we cannot expect to make any real inroads 
against delinquency unless we simultane- 
ously launch a broad campaign in the whole 
field of child welfare. 

We need more and better professional serv- 
ices for children and families before prob- 
lems arise. And in our programs designed 
to treat the juvenile delinquent, we need 
more emphasis on _ coordinating and 
strengthening all of the basic local social 
services for children. Such a program is im- 
possible without broad citizen support at 
every level. 

As chairman of the committee in Congress 
that has supported research programs to 
& very great degree of success in the medical 
and biological sciences, I believe it is possible 
to attack the juvenile delinquency problem 
through similar programs. I believe the 
Federal Government must support research, 
demonstrations, and training to provide the 
necessary scientific knowledge and person- 
nel. The State and local governments do 
not have the resources for all that is needed 
of this kind of activity. On the other hand, 
the actual services to children and their 
families must be provided in the individual 
community, with the help of the State and 
local governments. 

This will be done, but only if people every- 
where want it strongly enough. Citizens 
and citizen groups, including such outstand- 
ing leadership groups as the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services program, must indicate that 
they are willing to support Federal and State 
tax levels sufficient to maintain adequate 
child welfare research, training, and serv- 
ice programs. They must take the initiative 
in insisting that local governments, agen- 
cies, and civic groups mobilize to improve 
social services—and that careful and 
thoughtful planning is done before any ac- 
tion is initiated. 

A careful blueprint is also needed in order 
to attack delinquency adequately. The Fed- 
eral Government has a substantial role in 
this program and has already begun to take 
action through some of its agencies. For 
example, the National Institute of Mental 
Health is now conducting a substantial pro- 
gram of research focused on basic processes 
involved in social problems, development of 
effective preventive and treatment methods, 
and methods of training personnel to do work 
connected with these social problems, The 
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Institute is attempting to acquire more 
scientific knowledge about the many proc- 
esses involved in producing delinquents. 

The major effort, however, is concentrated 
on effective application of current knowledge 
and skills. The consensus of experienced 
professionals in the field is that serious de- 
linquency usually involves a long-term social 
and psychological process. In many delin- 
quents the first symptoms appear in early 
childhood, with onset varying between ages 
2and10. There is evidence that the process 
can be reversed or at least arrested, but early 
intervention and continuing attention are 
required. In this respect delinquency 
roughly resembles diabetes, which physicians 
are able to control if they spot the illness 
early enough and provide continuing care 
for an indefinite period. With delinquency, 
however, such control methods are less re- 
liable, though promising. 

Preventive care needs to continue at least 
through the adolescent years, perhaps be- 
yond. In mild cases, such care may involve 
no more than an initial diagnostic study, 
followed by periodic contact with a trained 
probation officer or other experienced per- 
son, plus occasional provision of necessary 
health, counseling, remedial education, rec- 
reational, and vocational guidance services. 
In more serious cases, a continuing and in- 
tensive rehabilitative process is required, in- 
volving a concentration of coordinated 
services. 

An essential counterpart to such individual 
and family care is an attempt to modify the 
spirit of the community in high-delinquency 
areas so that adults in these areas will show 
@ more accepting, helping, and nurturing 
attitude toward all children in the area, in- 
cluding delinquents, and will participate in 
mobilizing and improving all community 
services for youth. 

Since many experienced delinquency work- 
ers feel that they could do a much better job 
if they had adequate resources, the Insti- 
tute of Mental Health is supporting three 
research and service groups who are testing 
out special delinquency control approaches. 
In order to provide these and similar groups 
with more effective tools to carry out con- 
trol programs, support is also being provided 
for projects focused on early identification 
of delinquents and predelinquents, special 
methods of treating such children and their 
families, and methods of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of preventive and treatment pro- 


grams. 

One of the three special projects at the 
University of Michigan is being carried out 
in a city of about 200,000 population. Thus 
far it has involved an intensive study of the 
social and psychological characteristics of 
delinquents in the community as compared 
with children whose. behavior is exemplary 
and outstanding. There has also been ex- 
tensive study of community services and of 
social and institutional factors involved in 
delinquency. 

The next phase will be to transmit results 
of the study in appropriate form to a group 
of leaders in community services for youth, 
as well as to the community at large. This 
feedback process should mobilize a ground- 
swell of community interest and concern 
which will insure total community support 
for a carefully planned delinquency control 
program. If community resources are insuf- 
ficient to provide services needed in such an 
all-out control program, they will be sup- 
plemented in order to carry out the pro- 
gram at an effetcive level for an adequate 
demonstration period. 

Another special project, set up in a middle- 
sized city in Massachusetts, is attempting to 
devise methods for classifying a sample of all 
delinquents coming to the court so that they 
can be referred for appropriate treatment. 
This effort is based on the observation that 
most communities lack resources and tech- 
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niques needed for adequate diagnosis and dis- 
position of delinquents. These diagnostic 
instruments have now been developed and 
are being applied to a sample of all de- 
linquents coming to the court. The next 
phase will include a tryout of the recom- 
mended dispositions or treatments, with lo- 
cal services for this purpose being augmented 
as needed. 

The largest project undertaken thus far 
is that of mobilization for youth, on the 
Lower East Side of New York City. This 
project, still in its formative stages, is ex- 
pected to include both preventive and treat- 
ment services for predelinquents, delin- 
quents, and their families, plus a broad pro- 
gram aimed at modifying community atti- 
tudes toward youth and at reorganizing and 
augmenting services designed to help youth 
move into productive adult lives. 

Mr. James McCarthy, who is here today, 
can tell you more about this project, since 
he is the director of its action program. All 
three of the special projects being su 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
are of the type that need extensive participa- 
tion by community service programs such as 
your own. 

Aside from general support for such pro- 
grams, there are a number of special ways in 
which organizations concerned with com- 
munity health and welfare, and in particular 
your organization, can help attack the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Let us first 
consider the problem of youth employment. 

Early in this century child labor laws were 
introduced to prevent the exploitation of 
children and youth in unhealthful work sit- 
uations. At the same time public education 
was expanded on a compulsory basis so as to 
permit all children to complete high school. 
We are now finding that many children have 
such serious difficulties with education that 
they are ready to leave school by the time 
they reach their teens. Many of them now 
do leave school by age 14 on a formal basis, 
or informally by very frequent truanting and 
by being inattentive and disruptive in class. 

The great bulk of delinquents are recruited 
from this group. Over half of all delin- 
quents are educationally retarded and a large 
proportion of school dropouts become in- 
volved in delinquent acts. However, auto- 
mation and the shorter work week have made 
it extremely difficult to bring younger teen- 
agers into the labor force, and organized 
labor has legitimately been concerned about 
attempts to lower the working age. 

Yet some means must be developed for 
gradually preparing the school-rejected and 
school-rejecting teenagers for a useful work 
career. In some European countries such 
youth serve as apprentices in a wide variety 
of occupations and are thus gradually intro- 
duced into the adult labor force. I offer no 
solutions to you at this time, but would sug- 
gest that this is a problem which merits the 
special concern of your organizations. 

The advent of the shorter workweek brings 
increased concern for constructive use of 
leisure time. It is within their leisure time 
that many of our teenagers get into difficulty. 
Certainly the opportunities for constructive 
use of leisure time are extremely limited 
in some of the deteriorated areas of our large 
cities. There is a great need for hobby pro- 
grams, recreation programs of all kinds, and 
for the help of a large number of responsibie 
citizens in developing such programs. These 
programs must be adequately planned and 
supervised. 

Here in New York City there are a variety 
of such programs. For example, some schools 
are open all day and also during the evening, 
providing supervised hobby and recreation 
programs as well as programs throughout the 
summer months, Other agencies, including 
schools, are carrying on activities which help 
new migrants from Puerto Rico or from rural 
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areas of the South to become acquainted 
with the customs, services, and opportunities 
of the big city. 

Experienced workers in the fleld of de- 
linquency recognize the importance of citi- 
zen and voluntary organization participation 
in carrying out prevention and treatment 
programs. The actual or potential delin- 
quent and his family in a low-income area 
may require a variety of remedial education, 
health, counseling, recreation, and voca- 
tional guidance services. If such services are 
to be provided in a way that meets local 
needs in a coordinated fashion, a large num- 
ber of responsible local citizens must serve 
on boards, in planning agencies, and as vol- 
unteers. Such support is needed not only for 
agencies serving delinquents but for all 
agencies concerned with the welfare of the 
child and his family. 

Although public interest in a problem like 
delinquency is aroused when an epidemic 
of vandalism, theft, or violence occurs, such 
interest is apt to subside as other pressing 
problems arise. Besides, delinquents have 
no lobby, as do, for example, the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded children. 
Parents of delinquents do not organize as do 
the parents of these other handicapped 
children. 

Therefore there must be continuing sup- 
port from responsible organizations like 
yours for constructive legislation and for 
community efforts in the field. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
much help is needed in spreading community 
concern for every child of the community, in 
setting standards, and in sharing these 
standards with parents of children in our 
most deprived areas. Because we are living 
in what has been called an affluent society, 
we are tco apt to assume that prosperity has 
filtered around all of the corners in our 
economy. We are too apt to assume that 
significant portions of our society who do not 
share the comforts and opportunities on 
which middle-class values are predicated will 
nevertheless owe full allegiance to such 
values. 

Delinquency is a growing, threatening epi- 
demic in our national life, and only a por- 
tion of it is visible. National leadership and 
help is required to cope with this problem. 
And a larger part of that leadership must 
come from the teamwork of many public- 
spirited orgnizations, one of the more im- 
portant of which is the community services 
program of the AFL-CIO. 





Inactivation of 449th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron, at Ladd Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I consider it my duty to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House 
an alarming development with regard to 
our national defense. I refer to the in- 
credible decision of the Air Force, re- 
cently announced, that it will inactivate 
and phase out the 449th Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron at Ladd Field, near 
Pairbanks, Alaska, in August 1960. This 
unit, which is the only one of its kind in 
Alaska north of the Brooks Range—the 
only other fighter-inceptor squadron in 
Alaska being at Elmendorf Air Force 
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Field near Anchorage, Alaska—has for 
many years been regarded by the high- 
est military authorities as an indispensa- 
ble shield against potential aggression 
by the Russians. Ladd Field, only 600 
miles from Siberia, is a part of our 
northwest bastion of defense; a vital link 
in our perimeter of national defense, 
which includes Alaska as the corridor 
between Asia and North America, being 
an area once characterized by the late 
great Army officer, William “Billy” 
Mitchell, as “the most important stra- 
tezgic place in the world.” 

As recently as last March the Air Force 
programed replacement of its 25 F-89 
aircraft at Ladd AFB for F-101Bs, in line 
with strengthening the defensive power 
of the 449th Fighter-Interceptor Squad- 
ron. This occurred at a time when in- 
ternational tensions appeared to be re- 
laxing. Now in the midst of a worsened 
world situation stemming from our U-2 
observation flights over Russia, we are 
confronted with the Air Force’s sudden 
plan to withdraw from Ladd Field, 
soundly established on American soil in 
the shadow of the Iron Curtain, as con- 
trasted with many of our foreign air- 
bases which are built on political quick- 
sand. 

On July 4th last, at Auburn, N.Y., I 
had the privilege of speaking at a cere- 
mony honoring our 49th State, in which 
I extolled the foresight and wisdom of 
former Secretary of State, Wiliam Henry 
Seward, in effectuating the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia, and noted the dis- 
advantage the rest of North America 
would now be suffering if Alaska were yet 
in the hands of the Russians. Both the 
audience and I visualized the idea of 
Russian bombers and missiles being lo- 
cated in Alaska pointed toward the great 
industrial centers of the older States 
and Canada, and we did not like what 
we saw, which lent enhanced meaning 
to the memory of William Henry Se- 
ward. 

Now we are told by Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
who requested the construction of Eiel- 
son AFB a decade ago as a launching 
ground for SAC bombers just 26 miles 
from Fairbanks, that Alaska is now of 
subordinate strategic importance and 
that for economy reasons the risk of 
phasing out the 449th Fighter Intercep- 
tor Squadron may be taken. This, in 
the face of the fact that said squadron 
has been on the alert for years to defend 
not only Ladd Field and environs against 
the possibility of a Russian paratrooper 
attack or destructive bombing mission, 
but to likewise defend the great SAC 
installation and runway at Eielson AFB 
with resultant protection of our whole 
country. 

Since long-range missiles presently 
under development are presumably not 
yet operational, the Russian airpower 
according to Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is still 
Russia’s most dangerous weapon. To 
my mind this makes the problem ele- 
mentary and the answer apparent—this 
is no time to inactivate any part of 
our manned fighter-interceptor forces. 
Comes the day when East and West will 
have each other thoroughly pinpointed 
with adequate arrays of ICBM’s, there 
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may be no further use for Air Force bases 
as we know them today, but the time is 
not now, any more than it is time to 
phase out the Air Force itself. 

I realize that the Air Force is hurting 
because of the recent congressional ap- 
propriation cutback on Bomarc widely 
regarded as an extravagant fifth wheel 
in our overall missile program, but do 
not think this justifies the economy re- 
action displayed in the plan to chop 
down our manned fighter strength. This 
reaction is equivalent to saying to the 
Congress, “You want economy so we will 
give it to you—where it hurts.” Instead, 
the money saved on Bomarc should be 
made available to strengthen our manned 
fighter defenses. Such approach would 
be consistent with the fact that the top 
stratum of the Air Force has turned 
down the request of Lt. Gen. Prank A. 
Armstrong, Jr., Commanding General of 
the Alaskan Command, for intermediate 
range missile installations in Alaska to 
offset the 27 Russian missile installations 
in Siberia across the Bering Strait. If 
Alaska is not an area usable for ex- 
changing missile blows with the Rus- 
sians, it must be regarded as an area 
vulnerable to attack and attempted oc- 
cupancy by the Russians for use against 
the rest of our country as a nearby 
launching platform. 

An excellent and more complete treat- 
ment of this whole subject is found in 
the remarks of Senators BARTLETT and 
GRUENING of Alaska set forth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of May 17, 1960, be- 
ginning on page 10407 with the speech 
of Senator GRUENING. I invite all of you 
to read the able presentations of the two 
Senators, for the vital interest of all the 
people of the United States is at stake. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD I include a copy of my 
newsletter released today: 

WASHINGTON, May 23, 1960. 


KEENOTES BY REPRESENTATIVE ELIZABETH KEE 

The collapse of the summit conference 
raises many grave problems for the United 
States and the rest of the free world. One 
thing appears to be certain—the cold war 
will be resumed with all of its dangerous 
implications, 

The country is united behind the Presi- 
dent. In view of Premier Khrushchev’s 
violent and bitter attacks on Mr. Eisen- 
hower, there is nothing else the country 
can do. A show of weakness at this point 
on our part or that of our allies could be 
fatal. 

The failure of the summit negotiations 
to produce results is not surprising. But 
what is surprising is the violent manner 
in which Khrushchev chose to prevent them 
from even getting under way. The shooting 
down of the U-2 plane was the excuse he 
used. Obviously, he had made up his mind 
before coming to Paris to block any mean- 
ingful talks. 








events preceding the Paris meeting can wait 
until a more appropriate time. 
VETO BY PRESIDENT UNFORTUNATE 

The veto by President Eisenhower of legis- 
lation to help in the economic rehabilita- 
tion of distressed areas is unfortunate. 
Twice Congress has passed this bill and 
each time the President has seen fit to kill 
it by veto. 

In my opinion, the need for this legisla- 
tion has been clearly established. There are 
thousands of people in various parts of the 
Nation who are at present leading hopeless 
lives. Their jobs are gone and the prospects 
of finding gainful employment are dim. 

This legislation would have launched a 
cooperative program to rebuild these areas 
and create jobs for the unemployed. The 
President’s six reasons for vetoing the bill 
did not seem to be very convincing to me. 

Eventually, a program of this kind must 
be put into operation. The President’s two 
vetoes have cost us valuable time in attack- 
ing a serious national economic problem. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PROGRAM 
STRENGTHENED 


The House has voted an additional $4.9 
million for the watershed protection pro- 


gram. 

The idea behind the program is this: By 
building dams and other water checking 
facilities on small streams, the danger of 
downstream on larger streams is 
lessened without the need for large, ex- 
pensive dams. Also, the damage to pro- 
ductive farm land is kept to a minimum. 

This has been a success. In West 
Virginia and other States, some projects are 
actually under construction and others have 
been completed. There have been so many 
requests by local interests for inclusion in 
the program that additional planning funds 
were essential. 

Protection of soll is one of the major 
problems facing the Nation. Soil is one of 
our most precious assets.. We must not 
squander it. 

I also strongly support the soil conserva- 


tion program under which locally managed . 


districts are formed to install soil conserv- 
ing practices on a broad scale. Millions of 
acres are now included in soil conservation 
districts which are practicing the latest 
oa of conserving and preserving the 

This is a fine program which enjoys al- 
most unanimous support in Congress. 





Prices Charged by Hospitals for Drugs 
Administered to Patients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
medical plans for the aged have been ad- 
vanced, many problems have come to 
light. A study made 2 years ago re- 
vealed that 40 percent of our retired 
People have some form of health insur- 
ance. Even this is often inadequate, 
and it is expensive in view of the limited 
resources of the greater majority of our 
Senior citizens. In the meantime, med- 
ical costs continue to rise. 


CVI——684 
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I return to my district every weekend 
and meet with many constituents, some 
of whom have had the misfortune of ill- 
nesses that have run into exorbitant 
costs. 

In recent months public attention has 
been glaringly focused upon the high 
drug prices in our country, and emphasis 
has been properly placed on the wide dis- 
parity between the manufacturing cost of 


_certain drugs and their retail selling 


price. I have followed the hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, of which Sen- 
ator Estes Keravver is chairman, and I 
have noted one aspect of this problem 
which has not yet been explored. This 
is the price charged by hospitals for 
drugs administered to patients. Since 
the patient in a hospital is a captive cus- 
tomer with respect to the drugs that are 
administered to him, I feel that this 
should also be an area for investigation 
by the subcommittee. 

In reviewing the many complaints 
that I have received from constituents, I 
find that many of the statements ren- 
dered by hospitals, for the drugs admin- 
istered to the patient, are not itemized. 
Also, in every case, it was felt that the 
charge for drugs was excessive. 

I shall include a copy of a bill which 
one of my constituents received from a 
hospital, covering 1 week’s expenses last 
October for one of his relatives. I was 
astounded when I saw the charge for 
drugs—$676.25. This was over half the 
cost of the entire hospital bill: 

The following is a duplicate of this 
bill: 

Board and room (7 days, at 


SIIIIEN, -nedeiteeitinedecniatiessotiimaneina>teitie $150. 50 
SPITS sce: cnonsuendnzoente-aeneei-diamaatiies 15.00 
CI sn ncntsieicainses pemgllieorg ine geass wastage 20. 00 
CRIN So 6 a ek Sa 78. 00 
Giugno a pi ges 11.00 
Laboratory examinations_._......- 207. 00 
Surgical Dicesgeioreresniadbewiian 9. 08 
Special Medicines .......neantna<= 676. 25 

OG 2554+ ab cemtadacee = 1, 166. 83 

Under “Special medicines,” or drugs, 
we find the following items: 

Aqueous penicillin (190,000,000 

ER 
Molar NA Lactate I.V._._......---.-. 21. 00 
SE so cenceehinnpiastreareeneennepinanseniecnanen 5. 00 
TOE MEW Sone sn cate ann 4.00 
Hydrocortisone... ............-...- 24. 00 
Gel Gate io. is 2b-355-s 15. 00 
WRC ame Bigs ssa wsrgawdiigdce 10. 00 
Ss cnitealtnctetecstennd Anbiedgugentereienin 2. 00 
BE cenanpatvereteemenaatanars 8. 00 
ddim enn be CE MERE - 75 
ASA suppositories ................. 7.50 
CoRentettiR oa nee. 102. 00 
BewegNee 323). 6.55.20 se 3. 00 
Suitedianemend 11d ais eos 12. 00 
COT o. dnniem ap acim mains ap isis 75.00 
I oon cee arepecinins mar eganenne emia 7.00 

rte alas canteen eee 676. 25 


It is my earnest hope that the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
will delve into this aspect of drug prices 
since it is evident that a great quantity 
of drugs is dispensed through the me- 
dium of our hospitals. In view of the 
lack of competition in this area, correc- 
tive legislation may be necessary as de- 
termined by the facts after careful ex- 
ploration by this subcommittee. 
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Washington, D.C., International Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, a statement 
which I have prepared on the Washing- 
ton, D.C., International Race, the 
“Olympic of Racing,” held on Veterans 
Day at the Laurel, Md., racetrack. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., INTERNATIONAL Race— 
THE OLYMPIC oF RACING 


On November 11, Veterans Day in the 
United States, the unique Washington, D.C., 
International Horserace will be presented to 
the sporting people of the world for the ninth 
time. As each year history, global 
interest shows a decided increase, not only 
among the peoples of the world who breed, 
own, and race thoroughbreds, but also by 
racing’s millions who thoroughly enjoy keen 

anywhere. 

By its very nature, the Washington, D.C., 
International is an “Olympic of Racing.” By 
adding a sound idea to modern air 
transportation, the Laurel Racecourse has 
developed an international spectacle already 
ranked the equal, if not surpassing, other 
worldwide contests featuring representatives 
of various countries in a struggle for global 
supremacy. 

The Washington, D.C., International, with 
its Olympic overtones, is especially signifi- 
cant this year, a year in which the United 
States engages the nations of the world in 
athletic prowess. 

Horseracing is not included on the of- 
ficial Olympic agenda at Rome, but what 
could be more fitting than for this great 
Maryland racing classic to serve as an Olym- 
pic vehicle? Understandably, it would be 
unofficial. But it isn’t too far-fetched to 
see this sporting equine test, involving all 
the skill, speed, and stamina connected with 
the ancient Olympics, as a part of the games 
every 4 years, albeit not counted officially. 

The race, begun in 1952 by Laurel Presi- 
dent John D. Schapiro, was planned with 
this very idea in mind, that the best horses 
in each country, meeting on grass, the nat- 
ural footing for a thoroughbred, and at the 
classic distance of a mile and a half, should 
have the opportunity of competing for the 
world championship of racing, in the same 
manner the various nations battle for su- 
premacy in other sports. This certainly 
parallels the Olympic pattern. 

Present-day air travel, with its speed and 
up-to-date equipment, has been largely re- 
sponsible for this new era of international 
racing, but it remained for Laurel to do the 
pioneering and earn the success. It has 
meant work—hard work—and a lot of time, 
but the sporting people of the world now 
have a race of worldwide importance, a 
race in which the various champions of each 
nation can meet on equal footing in a battle 
for the bluest of all blue ribbons—a world 
championship. 

It is especially fitting that this “Olympic 
of Racing” is held on Maryland soil. A small 
State in size and population, Maryland is 
nevertheless one of the WNation’s. leading 

of the thoroughbred horse. 
Over 55,000 acres are devoted to this in- 
dustry, and farms range from the 2,500-acre 
Holly Beach farm near Annapolis to the 
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half-acre lot near Timonium where the 
fabulous Maryland-bred horse, Yes You 
Will, was raised. 

The area comprising Baltimore, Howard, 
Harford, Prince Georges, and Montgomery 
Counties, produces 13 percent of all the 
thoroughbreds foaled yearly in the United 
States. And yet, with all this production, 
all but a small minority of breeders retain 
their produce for racing purposes, as com- 
pared to the commercial breeding establish- 
ments of Kentucky and Virginia. 

So it is with a great deal of pride that I 
am able to point out that Maryland is the 
scene of the Washington, D.C., International. 
Despite the name of the race, it is Mary- 
land’s own, being staged by Marylanders on 
Maryland soil. It carries the name of Mary- 
land all over the world, something no other 
sporting event in the State does, because 
racing, unlike other American sports, is 
known far and wide. And the Washington, 
D.C., International, by its very name, is of 
prime importance to the vast amount of 
people all over the globe who have a strong 
affinity for the sport of horseracing. 





Repeal the Two-Term Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
just a few years ago, the 22d amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted, limit- 
ing the number of years a President 
could serve as Chief Executive of our Na- 
tion; 

Since this amendment became a part 
of the supreme law of our land, there 
have been many criticisms of this pro- 
vision. 

There have been charges that it would 
seriously cripple the power of a Presi- 
dent in his dealings with Congress. It 
has been said that this amendment even 
affects his role as titular head of his 
own political party and makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to win support for his 
own programs among Members of Con- 
gress. 

All these are valid criticisms, and we 
have seen the truth of these accusations 
during the past few years here in Wash- 
ington. 

But now we are faced with a much 
more serious effect of this amendment 
upon our Nation. We are faced with the 
very survival of civilization, with our ex- 
istence as a nation. 

The fact is that Premier Khrushchev 
has used our own Constitution against 
us. He has taken advantage of the 22d 
amendment to try to force his will upon 
us, to insult our President and the people 
of our Nation. 

Mr. Khrushchev has said that he will 
not go to the summit for another confer- 
ence until such time as President Eisen- 
hower is out of office and a new Presi- 
dent is elected. 

We, as Americans, are prevented from 
returning President Eisenhower to office 
by a decisive margin to rebuke Premier 
Khrushchev, to show him that we oppose 
any such meddling in our internal af- 
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fairs, particularly by one who has shown 
such a great disregard for truth, for hon- 
esty, for freedom and humanity. 

What if Premier Khrushchev had not 
had the 22d amendment to lean on dur- 
ing his Paris outburst? Could he have 
successfully insulted our President and 
our people? 

I do not believe so. The reason is that 
we, as Americans, would have had a 
means of showing up Premier Khru- 
shchev in very short order. 

We could have demonstrated to the 
world that we stand behind our Presi- 
dent, and that we do not want to be 
pushed around by anyone. We could 
have returned President Eisenhower to 
the White House for a third term. 

Under such circumstances, I doubt 
very seriously if there would ever have 
been a walkout by Khrushchev at the 
Paris conference. I believe he would 
have had to tone down his remarks and 
his accusations about the U-2 flights. I 
believe he would have considered what 
a resounding vote of confidence by the 
American people in their President would 
do to his threats and insults. 

Quite likely, there would have been 
no Paris walkout. ‘There would have 
been no period of renewed tensions and 
a dashing of hopes for peace. 

The dangers in Russian prestige would 
have been too great. The odds would 
have been against Khrushchev. 

President Eisenhower is the first Presi- 
dent who has served under the terms 
of the 22d amendment. Already, this 
amendment has done great harm to our 
people, has caused serious damage to ef- 
forts to secure world peace, to end ten- 
sions and permit the world to live in 
some sense of security. 

The weakness of this amendment has 
made itself readily apparent, and we 
should see to it that a President of the 
United States never again finds himself 
in this predicament. 

Therefore, I urge repeal of the 22d 
amendment in the best interests of our 
people and our future. 

I am well aware of the fact that some 
members of my own political party were 
the strongest advocates of this amend- 
ment. However, it was not foreseen—it 
could not be foreseen—that this amend- 
ment would be turned against us. 

If we are to give our President the 
responsibility for our foreign policy, for 
maintaining world peace, then we must 
give him the authority to cope with these 
problems. 

It is asking too much of any man to 
take on a dangerous and deadly foe with 
one hand tied behind his back, and that 
is exactly what we have asked our Pres- 
ident to do. 

A recent editorial in the Daily Tribune 
of Royal Oak, Mich., points out the dan- 
gers very clearly, and at this point I 
would like to have this article inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Daily Tribune, May 18, 1960] 

REPEAL Two-TEeRM LIMIT 

When the Premier of Soviet Russia calls 
the President of the United States a “lame- 
duck President, it is time we reconsider the 
22d amendment. 
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This amendment was adopted in spite. It 
limits the terms of the President to two. 
It was urged by those whose sole intellectual 
gift was hindsight; men with little real un- 
derstanding of the legitimate use of govern- 
mental power but with a vast greed for it— 
if it is held by someone else. 

By telling President Eisenhower that per- 
haps the Soviet Union will extend a new in- 
vitation for a Presidential visit—‘“in 6 or 8 
months’—Premier Khrushchev automatical- 
ly made the summit conference a 1960 cam- 
paign issue. It is bald interference in our 
internal affairs. 

The choice of paths to peace is, of course, 
a legitimate campaign issue. But an issue 
for Americans. We may disagree among our- 
selves as to which is the wisest course to 
pursue, and vote accordingly. But the point 
is that the discussion and decision will take 
place within a general agreement, as Ameri- 
cans, that our primary concern is with the 
security and future of the United States of 
America. 

The danger in Mr. Khrushchev’s gambit, 
for us as well as for the Soviet Union, is 
that he may misread the election returns as 
either for or against the Soviet Union—as 
he already has chosen to misunderstand the 
meaning of the U-2 flight. 

Mr. Eisenhower, the first President to hold 
office under the 22d amendment, already has 
felt the effect of limitation on Presidential 
power in his relations with Congress. 

It was well understood before the adoption 
of the 22d amendment, that a President in a 
position to succeed himself was in a more 
effective position to secure carrying out the 
decisions our Constitution requires him to 
make. Now Khrushchev has pointed up an 
even more dangerous limitation on the power 
to represent the United States effectively in 
foreign affairs. 





Economics, Ethics, and Mental Illness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the 11th 
Mental Hospital Institute, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on October 20, 1959: 


ECONOMICs, ETHICS, AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


(Address of the Honorable JoHN E. FoGarty, 
Member of Congress, Second District, 
Rhode Island, at the 11th Mental Hospital 
Institute, at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, 
N.Y., on October 20, 1959) 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am greatly honored by your invitation 
to present the academic lecture at this 11th 
Annual Mental Hospital Institute. I have a 
sense of some temerity, however, in address- 
ing a group such as this on the subject of 
ethics and mental illness. All of you have, 
in the most practically real and effective way, 
dedicated yourselves to improving the condi- 
tion of the mentally ill. The staffs of the 
outstanding hospitals that have received the 
Mental Hospital Service Achievement Awards 
here tonight are in the front echelons of an 
army of many thousands who work against 
tremendous odds. These people, despite the 
magnitude and sesming hopelessness of the 
task, have made substantial gains in the 
campaign to improve care and treatment for 
the mentally ill, to help them recover more 
rapidly and more fully. As a layman, I can 
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add to your great effort only my indirect help, 
my understanding, and my support for your 
work. 


I have been closely concerned for a long 
time, as many of you may know, with the 
ems of mental and emotional disorders. 
The prevalence of these illnesses, and the 
regularity with which they afflict a large 
on of our people in every class and 
condition of society put them in a critical 
category all by themselves. If mental ill- 
ness were acutely contagious instead of 
causing chronic invalidism and disability, 
our country and all the countries of the 
civilized world would long ago have declared 
a state of emergency against this epidemic. 
As a nation, we are painfully aware of the 
economic costs of mental illness; we have 
deep sympathy for the misery of those who 
suffer from mental illness and the hardships 
endured by their families; we want to do 
as much as we can to alleviate this suffer- 
ing—but we are not sure how much we can 
afford to do; what limits we should set to 
our efforts in the light to what we know at 
present; in what directions we should exert 
our efforts most vigorously. 

The dilemma was posed most succinctly in 
the recent report on the economics of men- 
tal illness. This report is the second in a 
series being issued by the Joint Commission 
on Mental [ilness and Health as part of a 
national mental health survey initiated by 
Congress. The purpose of the survey is to 
bring together a comprehensive body of 
findings and recommendations that will 
serve as the basis for planning a stepped up, 
comprehensive national mental health 
program 


Dr. Rashi Fein, the economist who worked 
out methods for estimating the direct and 
indirect costs of mental illness in the United 
States, estimates them conservatively at a 
minimum of $3 billion each year. This fig- 
ure obviously does not represent the full 
cost of mental illness. It includes direct 
costs of caring for the mentally ill expended 
by public and private agencies, by the pa- 
tients and their families, by public institu- 
tions and private foundations. It includes 
estimates of such indirect costs as loss of 
production and loss of earnings. It does 
not include the costs of private care outside 
the hospital, of public assistance to the 
mentally ill or the handling of the mentally 
ill by police, court, penal, social welfare and 
other public institutions. Nor does it in- 
clude the costs of related problems such as 
drug addiction, alcoholism, juvenile delin- 
quency, and mental retardation. 

The $3 billion figure includes $100 million 
as an estimated minimum direct cost of care 
provided by psychiatrists in full-time prac- 
tice. It does not include the cost of pay- 
ments to psychiatrists in part-time practice, 
to general practitioners, or to internists for 
the care of the mentally ill. I am sure that 
you who work in the field are well aware of 
the difficulty of gathering accurate statistics 
on this subject. It has been estimated that 
Perhaps 50 percent of the patients consult- 
ing general practitioners are suffering from 
complaints of an emotional origin. If this 
cost were included, we would have to add 
og $1 billion to our $3 billion annual 

tal. 


We all are, of course, painfully aware that 
even though we pay out $3 billion annually, 
we are not providing our mentally ill with 
anything like the best care presently pos- 
sible. The average expenditure per patient 
in a public mental hospital is just a little 
better than $4 a day. This compares with 
&@ daily cost of approximately $25 in a gen- 
eral hospital. The staff of the Joint Com- 
mission raise some very provocative ques- 
tions in their preface to Dr. Fein’s report. 
They ask: “How much would it cost to pro- 
vide the highest possible standard of care 
for the mentally ill? Can we afford these 
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eosts? More exactly, which can we better 
afford—the cost in human misery caused by 
mental fliness or the cost in dollars to pro- 
vide the best care we know how to give?” 

As a people, we Americans are committed 
morally and ethically to the proposition that 
each man and woman is entitled to the op- 
portunity to realize his best capabilities. 
This includes the opportunity to receive 
proper medical care, regardless of income, 
social class, or the nature of the illness. We 
subscribe to the statement in the constitu- 
tion of the World Health Organization that 
“the enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is one of the fundamental 
rights of every human being without distinc- 
tion of race, religion, political belief, eco- 
nomic or social condition.” However, we are 
a practical people. We also want to know 
whether large increases in the money spent 
to treat mental fliness would be justified 
from an economic as well as a humanitarian 
viewpoint. Will increased expenditures tend 
to reduce the extent of the problem in the 
future? Where will the money come from? 
Should available increased funds be spent 
to step up research that hopefully will re- 
duce the problem drastically at some future 
date—and, in the meantime, limp along with 
inadequate care for those who now are men- 
tally ill or who become mentally fll in the 
near future? 

From an ethical point of view, I do not 
believe that we have any choice. We can- 
not abandon one iota of the available po- 
tential for uncovering useful new knowledge 
through research. Equally, we cannot 
abandon the mentally ill. We are morally 
obliged to strive, to the limit of our abili- 
ties and resources, to improve the lot of the 
mentally ill, to make treatment more effec- 
tive, to increase our efforts at cure and reha- 
bilitation. Certainly people suffering from 
this illness are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as those with physical illness. As 
you know any person with acute appendi- 
citis can obtain a good surgeon to remove it 
regardless of his ability to pay. We do not 
provide similar services for the mentally ill. 

But because our resources are far from 
unlimited, we must make choices. What 
kinds of expanded services for the mentally 
ill are likely to be the most profitable? 
Where will our efforts be apt to bring the 
greatest payoff in terms of patient recovery? 

Until fairly recently these were questions 
which could be answered almost solely on 
empirical evidence. And as a glance back 
over history will remind you, the answers 
that were accepted and applied in treatment 
were colored more often by the intellectual 
attitudes of the times than by detached 
analysis. Thus, little of constructive value 
was done to help the mentally ill in Western 
Europe until the age of enlightenment at the 
end of the 18th century. Paradoxically, the 
period of the Renaissance, during which new 
emphasis was placed on the dignity and 
worth of the individual, was characterized 
by cruel and repressive treatment for the 
mentall- ill. 

As you know, it was not until the 1800's 
that a systematic approach to mental illness 
was predicated on the belief that the men- 
tally ill are entitled to the humane treat- 
ment that is the inalienable right of all 
human beings. This era of moral treatment, 
based on principles advocated by Pinel and 
Tuke, stressed the importance of attempting 
to influence the mentally ill by appealing to 
them with kindness and understanding 
rather than by regimenting them. Although 
it was believed that mental illness was 
caused by some unknown pathological proc- 
ess in the brain, the advocates of this type 
of treatment felt that their approach would 
do much to help their patients. 

In that era, there were so few mental 
hospitals in the United States that only a 
small fraction of the people who needed hos- 
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pital care would be admitted, but the hos- 
pitals that did exist were operated along ex- 
cellent principles. They were small. The 
superintendents were highly intelligent and 
well motivated. The atmosphere was 
friendly, comfortable, hopeful, and the 
superintendent was able to talk to each 
patient daily. Despite the paucity of treat- 
ment methods, the number of discharges and 
recoveries in these hospitals was substantial. 

Further advances in care and treatment 
were made in the big mental hospitals that 
were established during the latter half of 
the 19th century. New discoveries made 
during the first half of the present century 
enabled us to conquer the psychoses due to 
pellagra and general paresis. The use of 
shock therapy ch the entire picture 
with respect to involutional melancholia. 
The various psychotherapies were developed, 
and much was learned about the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the nervous 
system. 

In our own day, we have witnessed a pe- 
riod of remarkable progress which began 
shortly after World War II. Stimulated by 
the realization that mental and emotional 
disorders were a dangerous hazard to our 
safety as a nation, Congress, at that time, 
initiated our present ongoing program of 
support for research, training, and service in 
the field of mental health. In the short span 
of years since then, this activity has grown 
manyfold. Equally important, new work in 
the field of mental ilImess has been begun 
and stimulated by State and local govern- 
ment agencies, institutions, private founda- 
tions, citizens’ organizations, universities 
and medical schools, training centers, and 
groups of all types throughout the country. 

I have watched this campaign grow and 
spread, as you all have, and I must say the 
results have been impressive. New research 
findings have emerged—the tranquilizers 
and other psychoactive drugs have come into 
general use—we have developed new ways 
of training personnel and using people now 
available to treat patients—we have set up 
new kinds of treatment facilities and 
changed our uses of present facilities. The 
growth in treatment resources and know- 
how has been little short of phenomenal. 
Though we are still far from our goal, we 
have, I believe, what no previous period had. 
We have a handle with which to grasp the 
problem of mental ilimess. We have some 
tools that can help us decide, on a scientific 
basis, where our expanded efforts are most 
likely to bring results in terms of patient 
recovery. 

Among the more useful tools, it seems to 
me are the epidemiological studies of mental 
illness. These studies have provided new 
knowledge about who becomes ill, how long 
they remain ill, what happens to the mental 
patient both in and out of the hospital, and 
the effects of new therapies and new kinds 
of domiciliary and outpatient care. This 
kind of information, obviously, is of first im- 
portance in long-range planning and in mak- 
ing critical decisions which will affect the 
patterns of caring for the mentally ill for 
decades to come. A great deal of this in- 
formation has come from the many statis- 
tical studies of mental hospital populations 
sponsored and conducted by the States in 
the Model Reporting Area for Mental Hos- 
pital Statistics, with the guidance, coopera- 
tion, and assistance of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Experts in this field have 
charted new ways of analyzing the problems 
of mental illness. 

To me, one of the most significant changes 
that has taken place in recent years is that 
communities are assuming more responsi- 
bility for the care of the mentally ill, Serv- 
ices and facilities that make it possible to 
keep people out of mental hospitals and still 
give them adequate care are being esiab- 
lished throughout the Nation. 
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Of particular importance has been the in- 
crease of psychiatric facilities in general hos- 
pitals. The numbers of these hospitals ac- 
cepting psychiatric patients rose from 43 in 
1939 to almost 1,000 in 1958. 

The increase in the number of outpatient 
clinics and the extent of their services has 
been equally phenomenal. 

New types of outpatient facilities and day- 
care and night-care centers have been 
opened. 

Emergency psychiatric services are being 
developed which hopefully will obviate the 
need for hospitalization in some instances. 

Nursing homes and chronic-disease hos- 
pitals are being used more and more for care 
of such groups as the aged mentally ill. 

There has also been an increase in after- 
care facilities in the community so that 
patients who have been released are less 
likely to relapse. ’ 

Within the mental hospitals, there have 
also been significant changes. In fact, from 
what I have read I would say that there has 
been a virtual revolution in the way in which 
the hospital views and handles the mental 
patient, a revolution that has been reflected 
in the more hopeful attitude toward mental 
illness prevalent throughout our society to- 
day. The use of total push programs, begun 
about 10 years ago, have demonstrated that 
many backward patients—the ones for whom 
hope had long since been abandoned—could 
improve to the point where they can be re- 
turned to the community. 

The open hospital has been another major 
step forward in the attempt to prevent long- 
term hospitalization and its associated ill 
effects. The healthy activity and sense of 
purpose that characterize the modern mental 
hospital are a far cry from the atmosphere 
that surrounded the mental hospital even as 
recently as 25 years ago. The idea of the 
open hospital has come to our shores in 
recent years from England where it has 
worked out very successfully in a number of 
hospitals. As yet it is not so generally ac- 
cepted here as abroad. 

A number of commentators have pointed 
out an apparent difference in the amount of 
violence among British and American pa- 
tients and have suggested that something in 
the British personality or the more uniform 
culture in Great Britain may make the open 
hospital more feasible there than here. But 
the precedent for patient freedom in this 
country existed long ago. In 1842, Charles 
Dickens described, in his “American Notes,” 
scenes in the Boston Lunatic Asylum that 
would do justice to the more enlightened of 
our present-day institutions. “Every patient 
in this asylum,” Dickens wrote, “sits down 
to dinner every day with a knife and fork; 
* * * At every meal, moral influence alone 
restrains the more violent among them— 
but the effect of that influence—is found, 
even as a means of restraint, to say nothing 
of it as a means of cure, a hundred times 
more efficacious than all the strait-waiscots, 
fetters, and handcuffs. * * *” 

One might logically conclude, therefore, 
that the success of the “open door” is de- 
pendent upon a real change in attitude to- 
ward the mentally ill. Opening locked doors 
and giving patients the social freedom that 
is rightfully theirs is not enough. There 
must be real conviction on the part of the 
entire hospital staff that the patient can im- 
prove. Patients must be given treatment; 
all the available therapies—chemotherapy, 
psychotherapy, physical therapies and so 
on—must be marshalled and organized on 
an individual basis so that each patient is 
given the benefit of all that is now known 
about treating mental illness. 

More and more the hospital must take its 
place as part of a network of mental health 

services in the community. The treatment 
and rehabilitation programs of the hospital 
need to become more closely integrated with 
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community health and social services, so 
that the patient can receive continuous psy- 
chiatric and social assistance that will change 
as his needs so that he will 
be able to maintain his links to the com- 
munity and to his family throughout the 
course of his illness. 

Dr. Robert Felix, Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health and president- 
elect of your American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, pointed out this need at your meeting 
2 years ago when he said: “I would envision 
the time when we would consider the hospi- 
tal period not as a separate entity, but as 
an entity in the total therapeutic program 
of the individual.” The hospital also must 
share its responsibilities in the total com- 
munity forces available for fostering pre- 
ventive programs and positive mental health 
activities. Dr, Felix has also said: “* * * 
members of our hospital staffs are going to 
be much more effective as a total therapeutic 
instrument in hospital programs if there are 
devices set up whereby they must spend 
some of their time in consultation with other 
agencies in the community.” 

This means that hospital staff would be- 
come involved in a whole array of commu- 
nity activities—such as industrial mental 
health, school mental health, the mental 
health aspects of law enforcement programs, 
and various community mental health activi- 
ties in cooperation with civic leaders. Al- 
though these activities would, of course, bur- 
den the already overcrowded schedule of hos- 
pital staff, the benefits would far outweigh 
the difficulties—and the advantages would 
probably spur renewed and successful efforts 
at expanding hospital staff. Closer contact 
with the community would give the hospital 
physician, nurse, social worker, and psychol- 
ogist a clearer understanding of the problems 
confronting the patient when he leaves the 
hospital. Such contacts would also stimu- 
late professional personnel and other people 
working and living in the community to pro- 
vide services within the hospital and help 
the hospital staff. 

Ideally, if we are to make the mental hos- 
pital an effective therapeutic instrument, it 
must be set within a larger community 
which itself is a healing community—in 
which the general climate and the available 
services tend to minimize the unhealthy 
stresses which contribute to mental illness, 
and tend to promote mental health in a 
positive way. Recent research leaves no 
doubt that an individual’s social environ- 
ment has a tremendous influence on his 
mental health. In the hospital, a thera- 
peutic environment means a climate in 
which the entire staff brings help to the 
patients and the patients help one another— 
in which there is increased emphasis on 
patient self-government and the patient is 
given more responsibility for managing his 
own affairs—in which treatment and help 
and rehabilitation are dominant. In the 
community a situation conducive to mental 
health means ready and adequate help for 
families in trouble, before one of their mem- 
bers breaks down—it means helping families 
recognize the early signs of mental illness 
and seek the proper kind of help as soon as 
possible—it means halfway houses, sheltered 
workshops and social-therapeutic clubs for 
discharged patients—it means the establish- 
ment of mental health centers to serve as 
screening and referral agencies—it means 
psychiatric emergency services and foster- 
home care and other measures to avoid long- 
term mental hospitalization. 

The problem of avoiding long-term men- 
tal hospitalization is perhaps most acute 
with the aging—the group who are the par- 
ticular focus of this Mental Hospital In- 
stitute. The problem represented by the dis- 
proportionately large number of persons 65 
years and over being admitted to public 
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mental hospitals will become an even more 
critical one in the years ahead. It is estj- 
mated that by 1980 the number of people 
65 years and over in the general population 
will double. If the current trend remains 
fixed, the increased numbers of older people 
in our mental hospitals will be tremendous, 
This will pose additional problems, because 
older patients require a great deal of phys- 
ical and medical care and special staff 
attention. 

This emerging problem suggests increased 
emphasis on research in many directions. 
For example, we need to know more about 
the aging process itself, about the cause of 
mental illness in the aged, and about the 
cultural and economic factors that deter- 
mine choice of the hospital for needed care. 
Not all patients with mental diseases of 
the senium are cared for in mental hos- 
pitals. There are a variety of other facilities 
available—homes for the aged, nursing 
homes, chronic disease hospitals. We need 
more facts before we can decide which fa- 
cility can furnish the most appropriate care. 

Perhaps we should give more thought to 
foster home care of the aged patient whose 
condition does not necessitate hospitaliza- 
tion but who does not have a family able or 
willing to give him the help he needs. In 
thinking of such foster care, we should not 
ignore the contributions that might be made 
by the increasing numbers of healthy and 
active older people in our population—peo- 
ple for whom the responsibility of providing 
a foster home for aged patients would mean 
the difference between aimlessness and a 
sense of purpose and being needed that are 
essential to everyone’s mental health. Pay- 
ments for providing such foster care might 
mean the difference between self-respecting 
independence for thousands of healthy eld- 
erly people and the economic dependency 
on others that in itself can breed psycho- 
logical problems for the aged. Perhaps this 
approach could help the older people to help 
themselves. 

But the question of institutional or com- 
munity or home care of the aged mentally 
ill, as of other types of mental patients, is 
only one aspect of the problem. The choice 
of treatment and treatment facility will 
change with constantly changing medical 
knowledge about prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation. It will change as attitudes 
of the community toward mental illness keep 
changing. It will change as we learn more 
about the complex interactions of biological, 
psychological, economic, and social forces 
that influence mental health and mental ill- 
ness. The mental hospital is in a strategic 
position to contribute to the accumulation 
of that knowledge as well as to test it out 
with patients. It can be a living laboratory 
for the study of mental illness. The estab- 
lishment of research activity within the hos- 
pital itself would help to strengthen its ties 
with university and other research centers, 
and would make the hospital more attrac- 
tive as a place to work and learn. In thus 
branching out into other activities, the men- 
tal hospital may help to solve the chronic 
problems of insufficient staff that has tended 
to keep it ingrown and isolated in the past. 

I am aware that most of these thoughts 
have occurred to all of you, perhaps many 
times. I am also aware of the numerous 
practical problems and obstacles that daily 
frustrate your attempts to move ahead. But, 
as you carry on your deliberations at this 
institute, and as you work in your respective 
hospitals throughout the coming year, you 
should know that there is broad and gen- 
erous public support for your éfforts. I be- 
lieve I express the feelings of the vast ma- 
jority of our people when I say that our 
country is committed to a full program of 
activity in the field of mental illness, up to 
the limit of our economic, and scientific 
abilities. 
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The U.S. Merchant Marine and World 
: Trade 


-  BXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an address 
entitled “The U.S. Merchant Marine and 
World Trade,” delivered by the Honor- 
able Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of 
Commerce, before the Port of Washing- 
ton Propeller Club, in celebration of 
National Maritime Day, at the Statler 
Hotel, in this city, on May 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue U.S. MERCHANT MARINE AND WORLD 

TRADE 


(Text of address by the Honorable Frederick 
H. Mueller, Secretary of Commerce, pre- 
pared for delivery before the Port of Wash- 
ington Propeller Club in celebration of 
National Maritime Day, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, May 20, 1960) 

It was just 27 years ago today that the 
Congress, by joint resolution, established 
May 22 as National Maritime Day and pro- 
vided for its annual proclamation by the 
President. It provides an occasion to com- 
memorate the first transoceanic voyage of 
any ship powered by steam. For on May 22, 
1819, the SS Savannah started the voyage 
which ushered in a new era in merchant 
shipping. 

This year another chapter in maritime 
history will be written. As President Eisen- 
hower noted in his Maritime Day proclama- 
tion, “This year will witness the harnessing 
of the atom for the benefit of mankind as 
the world’s first nuclear-powered merchant 
ship, the NS Savannah, sails out upon the 
high seas.” 

But, as the President also noted, National 
Maritime Day each year also provides an 
occasion to honor the U.S. merchant marine 
and all who help to maintain an industry 
and service so essential to the economy and 
security of the free world. 

In all of our proper celebrations all over 
the country, however, it behooves all of us 
to remember another anniversary—for it 
points a moral. A century ago last month 
the famous Pony Express began operating 
a. St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, 





You might be interested in the kinds of 
ads used to recruit the boys who manned this 
wild and woolly route to carry messages at 
the rate of $5 a half ounce—later reduced 
to a dollar. One was reproduced in the 
Washington Evening Star for April 9: 

“Wanted—young, skinny, wiry fellows not 
over 18. Must be expert riders willing to 
risk death daily. Orphans preferred. Wages 
$25 a week.” 

In its short life ‘the Pony Express sure had 
glamor. Buffalo Bill Cody and Wild Bill 
Hickok were in the select company of riders, 
and Mark Twain penned their praises. They 
astonished the world with their record of 7 
days and 17 hours carrying Lincoln’s first 
inaugural address. 

But the enterprise went broke, for a variety 
of causes, in about 18 months. It was given 
the final blow when the first transcontinental 
telegraph line, building from both coasts, 
was finally joined and completed at Salt Lake 
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City in October 1861. prog- 
ress, which within the lifetime of men and 
women still living has seen the world move 
from the Pony Express days to jet planes that 
can cross the entire continent between 
breakfast and lunch, hasbeen inexorable. 
However glamorous the good old days, com- 
petition in new and improved methods of 
transportation and communication have 
sounded their knell. 

I say this not to play the specter at the 
feast on this occasion, but to note another 
purpose of Maritime Day celebrations. Past 
accomplishments inspire them—but we must 
look ahead, reflect upon our problems, and 
plan a better future for the maritime in- 
dustry. 

I say “we” advisedly. The Department of 
Commerce, the U.S. Government, in fact the 
people of the United States and the whole 
free world, have a vital stake in your eco- 
nomic health and growth. Before getting 
into some specifics, let me spell that out as 
a@ step in enlisting the kind of help we shall 
need to do what sorely needs to be done. 

We have survived two world wars and were 
able to end the bloody stalemate in Korea, 
aiding our allies in all of these struggles, in 
great measure because we could stay in busi- 
ness on the world’s sea lanes. Today, with 
an even greater threat, U.S.-flag ships must 
be available to deliver U.S. economic and 
military aid to nations whose strength and 
growth are vital to our own. 

On the strictly commercial side, we need 
your help. As you know, the President re- 
cently intiated a national export expansion 
program—a partnership by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private industry to sell more 
American goods abroad. The Departments 
of State and Commerce are stepping up serv- 
ices to help business to do more business 
overseas. 

We urge the maritime industry to take a 
fresh look at the trade and tourist picture. 
I am sure that your great industry will join 
with other American business enterprises in 
seeking new markets for American products 
and new traffic for American shipping. 

As our foreign trade expands—and expand 
it must—we have a job to convince both 
exporters and importers that they should 
move @ substantial portion of their cargoes 
on fine American ships. 

Now for those specifics. What is plaguing 
your industry? We don’t have all the an- 
swers, but we’ve been learning fast. 

Recently, I submitted to the President the 
report which he requested me to make, as 
Secretary of Commerce, on Federal trans- 
portation policy and program. The problems 
of the merchant marine were identified in 
the light of general problems of public pol- 
icy in transportation. The general recom- 
mendations we made were stated in summary 
form, and require further elaboration in 
detail. 

As the decade opens, the strategic position 
of the United States has undergone a trans- 
formation. In former years we felt as a 
nation that we faced but a single acute 
threat to our national security. The re- 
sponse to it was specific and decisive: spe- 
cific plans for defending the security of the 
free world. 

This specific, decisive policy had all the vir- 
tues of a simple issue which could be stated 
in term easily understood. It had its influ- 
ence on our merchant marine policy. Since 
our objective was specific our merchant ma- 
rine policy could be equally specific; we could 
say that our defense plans and assumptions 
required a civilian merchant marine of X 
number of tons or X number of ships to 
augment our logistical plans. Merchant ma- 
rine planners could look to the military 
authorities for their specific logistical re- 
quirements and could attempt to build a 
merchant marine policy on the assumptions 
presented to them. 
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Under today’s conditions in international 
affairs, this simple, black and white way of 
Planning a national merchant marine is no 

possible, let alone desirable. We have 
a whole economy to think about. What was 
once a simple issue of military power be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet bloc has 
become a problem of more. uncertainty and 


situation is evolving from the severe sim- 
plicity of the past to increasing complexity. 
Our foreign trade and balance of payments 
have reflected this changing picture. We 
know that we must be competitive if our 
economy is to survive in a world of growing 
productivity. 

The growing competitiveness of world 
trade has made a profound impact on our 
shipping industry. Our national merchant 
marine now carries less than 20 percent of 
our foreign trade tonnage, a lesser rate than 
any time since before the First World War. 
Furthermore, wide cost differentials exist be- 
tween our maritime industry and those of 
other countries in the construction and 
operation of ships. 

Historically the Government has sought 
to meet this particular competitive disad- 
vantage with a variety of subsidies. Con- 
struction and operating differential sub- 
sidies have been granted, and such subsidy 
costs have increased. ‘Under cargo prefer- 
ence laws, reserving to privately owned and 
operated American flag merchant ships at 
least 50 percent of Government-financed 
cargoes, the unsubsidized part of our foreign 
trade fleet is also being aided. 

One of the major policy goals recom- 
mended in our transportation report is to 
improve the efficiency of shipbuilding and 
ship operation to meet foreign competition 
and reduce the need for Federal subsidy. 
The research and development programs of 
the Department of Commerce have been 
greatly expanded over the past 5 years. The 
NS Savannah is one result, and others— 
such as the hydrofoil vessel and the auto- 
mation of ship operations—are on the way. 

These measures looking toward industry 
and Government cooperation toward greater 
efficiency, obviously require the full co- 
operation of American labor. 

Here I feel we all—and again I say “all” 
advisedly—have done very little. I refer to 
the fact that the connection between the 
worker’s job and the safety and security of 
his home and family has not been empha- 
sized. 

On the face of it labor has been a major 
beneficiary of our merchant marine subsidy 
policy. And no one would argue with the 
fact that labor and management in your 
industry have a common interest in the con- 
tinued existence of American ships and ship- 
yards. But are the implications of these 
facts sufficiently known on. both sides of the 
bargaining table? 

American labor has learned, in many in- 
dustries, that mechanization and automa- 
tion make and keep jobs, and make a higher 
standard of living possible. American man- 
agement has learned that labor has a right 
to a measure of protection and a voice in 
decisions affecting their livelihood. And 
great progress has been made. 








Ali of us: can. do @ better job than that. 
We can bring home: to those controlling se- 
lectiom of carriers that U.S.-flag carriers 
usually—and subsidized operaters must— 
purehase and use U:S. producis except un- 
der emergency conditions. Your service— 
unlike foreign shipping operators. who: come: 


from use of American-fiag ships and in turm 
imcrease purchase of American goods and 


These. are but. elemenits.of good salesman- 
ship; and. we need. the hard sell in. your 
industry, as much as. we need it to better 
our whole export. position. 

Meanwhile. we in Government are going 


competitive quality of our merchant marine 
to, assist. in. the improvement of the com- 
petitive position of your industry in world 
trade 


This effort will involve hard decisions 


and the solution of difficult problems. For 
many it will require a new outlook. Indus- 
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Libraries, Education, amd Society 
EXTENSION, OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1960. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which. I delivered at. the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,.on May 17, 1960: 

Lirsrarres, EDUCATION, AND SOCIETY 
(Remarks made by Representative Jouw E. 

Focarty at Drexel Institute of Technology, 

on. May 17,, 1960, on occasion. of his re- 

ceiving the Distinguished Achievement. 

Award from the Graduate School of Li- 

brary Science and the Library Alumni 

Association) 

Today I saw for the first time the impres- 
sive new quarters of the library school here 
at Drexel I am sure they bring to you.a 
deep sense of pride and gratification—much 
as your Distinguished Achievement Award, 
and this opportunity to meet with you have 
given me. It is a fine thing to feel that one’s 
efforts have played some part in strengthen- 
ing the American heritage. 

A library, school—or legislation to aid li- 
braries—can dod just that: It can enrich 
society and’ strengthen the Nation. It does 
this mainly through the enduring contribu- 
tion of libraries to education. 

America’s strength was once felt to lie 
predominantly in her agricultural and’ geo- 
graphic advantages: Since the turn of the 
century, industry and natural resources have 
been paramount. Both, of course, remain 
essential to our country’s strength and her 
leadership among free peoples. But the 
elose of World War IT brought sharply into 
focus another basic resource—education; 
and recent years have commanded its critical 
appraisal. It is now clear to many that ag- 
riculture and industry, however prolific, can- 
not insure supremacy or even survival with- 
eut a stronger fiber of education in the 
social fabric. 

The modern concept of education is @ 
broad one. Besides the schools at alk levels, 
many institutions and media are recognized 
as educational—partly because of their 
mounting interest im the role. There are 
more and more educational uses of films 
and recordings, radio and television, maga~- 
zines and newspapers, pamphlets, and books. 
There is an upward trend in the publication 





21The Graduate School of Library Science 
(third oldest in the United States and’ among 
the first five in enroliIment) and the Drexel’ 
Library are housed’ together in the Library 
Center, opened in the fall of 1959, and the 
latest addition to the physical plant in the 
current expansion program. 
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of all! faetal matiter: I believe these 

changes reflect generally, a felt need of peo- 

td for a broader view of the world about 
em. 

One institution. with a growing educa- 
tional missfon is the library: It is axtomatic, 
of course, that libraries should serve scholar- 
ship; but: I refer to a more active part: in 
the educational process: Increasingly the 
progressive library im concerned with infor- 
mation—with collecting, lending, and pro- 
moting current reading matter, films, re- 
cordings, amd other educational materials, 
Thus the library aligns itself with institu- 
tions. and forces: that are our na- 
tional destiny. 

It is my conviction that this is the way 
in. whieh libraries of ali types cam best. serve 
the community in: our dynamic times, Li- 
braries are more than storehouses; their 
broader function is to teach. 

For many years I have given my best 
thought to certain needs and aspirations. of 
our people. This has beem basic: to my re- 
sponsibilities as a Representative to Con- 
gress from the Second District. of Rhode 
Island, and as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
which is concerned with appropriations to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I am pleased to say that many 
libraries and library, groups are closely allied 
with the Department in. several of its, pro- 
grams. They collaborate in activities of the 
Office of Education and the National Library 
of Medicine. They share particularly the 
interests. of the Public Health Service in 
aging, juvenile delinquency, and blindness, 

As an interested layman, I should like 
te express briefly some views on the library's 
role in these tremendous problems. 

One of the great paradoxes of the modern 
world is the problem of our aging popula- 
tion—the medical and’ social needs that have 
risem as a result of our longer life span, 
which is largely attributable to advances in 
medicine and publichealth. Since 1900, peo- 
ple over 50 have increased in our population 
from 13' pereent to more than 22 percent. 
By 1970, nearly 25: percent of the American 
people will be over 50; and 10) percent will 
be over 65. ‘This implies a continued in- 
crease’ in those burdens that weigh so heav- 
ily upon the aged—health problems, eccu- 
pational difficulties, lowered’ income, unsat- 
isfactory living conditions, loneliness. 

In attempting to come to grips: with. such 
@ problem one naturally turns: to institu- 
tions and individuals that might be expected 
to help. A group that has outlined its ob- 
jectives with regard. to the aged is the Na- 
tional Library Association. It has spelled 
out in congressional testimony”? how the 
public library renders direct services to the 
elderly; supplies: middle-age groups with lit- 
erature on retirement plans, housing and 
income; coordinates interested civic groups 
and educational programs; and assists per- 
sonnel who work with the aging through 
books, films, and exhibits, 

These seem to me excellent, practical ob- 
jectives that might well be extended to all 
libraries. In addition, I should like to see 
library schools expand the training of libra- 
rians to- work with the elderly. Some stud- 
ies should be. undertaken to settle the ques- 
tion. whether cultural and educational in- 
terests can actually retard mental decline, 
and to learn how libraries can help bring 
out and utilize the older person’s best attri- 
butes.. It. would be a great credit.to library 
science, and quite fitting, if some library 
group were to lead the way toward. salvag- 
ing the elder population’s vast resource of 
experience and skills. 

The library’s place in our culture is nu- 
clear: it offers literature, information, and 
recreation to many groups, the young 4s 


?Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; Aug. 4.1969. 
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well as the old. I feel that its values to 
youth have barely been tapped. In many 
young people, there is a spirit that rebels 
against education—or rather, against being 
taught. This finds a terrible and ruinous 
m in the juvenile delinquent, whose 
rebellion may lead to total loss of educa- 
tional contact. And yet the delinquent or 
predelinquent does not necessarily resist 
learning. His indifference or hostility may 
embrace only the formal aspects of educa- 
tion—the classroom and its implication of 
discipline and conformity. The same indi- 
vidual may sometimes be reached through 
an appeal to his curiosity, his need to ex- 
cel, or his natural love for reading, music, 
or some related pursuit. Every era has its 
Bohemian movement, which is essentially 
rebellious and yet intellectual or artistic. 

The difficulty, of course, is to capture and 
hold interest. The library has strong com- 
petition, and I can offer no formula. I only 
know that the mind of youth is capable of 
intense application in response to the right 

With no coercion whatever, youth 
can master difficult sports, jazz music, auto- 
motive mechanics, radio engineering. And 
we have all seen young people come to public 
libraries in underprivileged metropolitan sec- 
tions, drawn by up-to-date material on in- 
vention, the space age, sports and recreation, 
career opportunities, and interesting lives. 
I have seen this in districts where crime and 
violence beckon constantly to every child. 
In light of these things, I am confident that 
ways can be found to enhance the appeal 
and effectiveness of libraries in helping the 
prospective citizen. 

You may be interested in certain resolu- 
tions passed at the recent White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, which 
included nearly 100 librarians among the 
delegates. 

One resolution called for adequately sup- 
ported studies to determine the effects of 
reading books, magazines, and newspapers 
upon young people. Another recommended 
that much more extensive use be made of 
films and other instructional material in 
both formal and informal education. Sev- 
eral resolutions were aimed at augmenting 
the opportunities for training and partici- 
pation in dramatics, theater arts, and film 
production. 

With direct reference to libraries, it was 
resolved that action should be taken to ex- 
tend the availability of public library serv- 
ice to every citizen; that libraries be estab- 
lished in schools, colleges and universities, 
with a view to helping them achieve higher 
standards; and that reading, training in the 
selection of literature, and recruitment of 
personnel trained in reading guidance be 
vigorously promoted. 

One of the forums resolved that young 
people should be encouraged to study the 
great ethical, moral and religious truths, 
and to use these to formulate codes of con- 
duct for their guidance toward good citizen- 


I believe we shall soon see legislation and 
other efforts to implement these recommen- 
dations at local, State, and Federal levels. 
Meanwhile, library workers will be able to 
draw on the resolutions in seeking interest 
and aid. 

Another medical and social area in which 
libraries are making a valuable contribution 
is blindness. Despite public and private ef- 
forts over many years, the number of blind 
persons in this country is about 350,000 and 
is steadily increasing. The Public Health 
Service’s National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness is attacking the prob- 
lem from the medical standpoint. On the 
social side, I believe there is need for a good 
study on problems related to blindness and 
the needs of the blind. One objective would 
be to help create a national atmosphere more 
favorable to the blind person and his role in 
society. This would call for studies of exist- 
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ing conditions, including the problem of pro- 
viding books and recordings. The best li- 
brary services now available for the blind 
should be augmented and extended. 

Some of you may not know that the Li- 
brary of Congress program to provide books 
for the blind is currently operating under 
an appropriation of $1.6 million, which is a 
little more than ever before. To date, the 
Library has provided about 5,600 titles in 
Braille and Moon and 4,000 talking 
books. Approximately 70,000 of the Library’s 
machines are now in use. 

As I have indicated, many grave medical 
and social problems call strongly on libraries 
among other key groups. Assistance to li- 
braries themselves has been made available 
through the Library Services Act. In fiscal 
year 1960 allotments are based on the maxi- 
mum authorized appropriation, $7.5 million. 
In this session of Congress, I have introduced 
a bill to extend the act for another 5 years 
beginning July 1. 

This Office of Education program has 
helped to bring library services to 30 million 
people in rural America. It has provided 
trained personnel, 200 bookmobiles, and 5 
million books and other materials. Fifty-two 
States and territories are now participating. 
Since the beginning of the program in 1957, 
the matching requirements have stimulated 
local governments to increase their library 
appropriations by 45 percent. One of the 
most encouraging results is the development 
of an effective system of libraries, with 
strong centers, cooperative processing, and so 
forth. And throughout the Nation there is 
a@ growing awareness of the meaning of li- 
braries in education. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, progress 
under the act has been typical. A special 
unit, Public Library Services in Rural Areas, 
was set up in the office of the secretary of 
state to administer the program. A director, 
assistant director, clerical staff, and a book- 
mobile were added and new quarters ob- 
tained. A book grant was made to rural li- 
braries, with provisions for emphasis on ref- 
erence materials. Books are ordered and 
processed by the State agency. A series of 
workshops has been held at headquarters, 
and State consultant and bookmobile serv- 
ices have steadily grown. 

Another law that has much significance 
for libraries is the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. This is primarily designed 
to strengthen, improve, and expand educa- 
tion in the United States at all levels. Li- 
braries are specified as basic to the educa- 
tional process. I should like to call attention 
to the fact that projects developed under the 
act may include books and other materials, 
and that these are not yet available in ade- 
quate quantity and quality. Library mate- 
rials to aid both teachers and students are 
needed for a balanced program. 

Of the 10 titles in the act, title III offers 
the most direct opportunities for libraries. 
This authorizes $70 million a year until July 
1962 for improved science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction in pub- 
lic schools. Federal funds are available for 
laboratory and other special equipment. By 
the language of the act, special equipment 
includes printed materials (except text- 
books) and audiovisual materials and equip- 
ment. Minor remodeling and special equip- 
ment needed by the library because of its 
necessary expansion may be included under 
projects approved by the State educational 
agency and the U'S. Office of Education. 

Other titles also pertain to libraries and 
librarians. Title II, for example, which pro- 
vides loans up to $5,000 for college students. 
Persons training to become librarians are eli- 
gible, and 50 percent of the loan will be can- 
celed for those who serve as school or teacher 
librarians for 5 years. Another example is 
title IV, which provides graduate fellowships 
aimed particularly at the preparation of 
teachers for colleges and universities. 
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I urge all of you to review the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act (Pub- 
lic Law 85-864) and to be sure your students 
are familiar with the aspects pertaining to 
libraries. The ALA or the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation will gladly supply details. 

While speaking of Federal aid to libraries, 
I will make a point that may seem to the 
older hands here a little obvious. I refer 
to the fact that a library in the modern 
sense, adequately stocked and staffed to pull 
its own weight in an educational program, 
requires strong support from many quar- 
ters—particularly in the form of funds. A 
school of library science would do well to 
train its advanced students in the practice 
of fund raising. You must have support at 
local, State and National levels. To this 
end, librarians should take steps to increase 
public awareness of the library—to make it 
felt as a part of the community. It is 
largely through trustees and friends of 
libraries that the trend toward a more edu- 
cational role must be advanced. 

Such a role is necessarily diversified, and 
I have mentioned only some aspects. I have 
merely alluded to the library’s part in cul- 
tural enrichment. Society depends upon the 
library for many things, not the least of 
which is its capacity to deepen appreciation 
and stimulate interest in the arts and 
sciences, in our principles and traditions, 
and in the peoples of other lands. This is 
an intangible role, but nonetheless a real 
one. It evokes a vital spirit in every Ameri- 
can—the spirit to see our country progress 
and lead. 

In this complex troubled world, the 
sciences loom in im . Our prestige 
among nations depends largely upon our 
scientific preeminence. No amount of mil- 
itary preparedness could compensate for a 
lag in scientific knowledge or manpower. 
Nor can we ignore the value of the health 
sciences in a military and economic sense, 
for the cost of disease is the greatest burden 
any country can bear in war or peace. All 
this has direct in the library field. 
You must continue, and I hope expand, your 
efforts to interest more people in the various 
sciences—in their support, their progress, 
and their application. Again the library is 
a@ powerful force for motivating, guiding and 
teaching. 

It is a responsibility of libraries to help 
keep alive the spirit of culture and learning. 
I know of no better way than to cherish 
and promote the freedom to read. As a 
nation we are not given to slogans or glib 
phrases for expressing our deeper values. It 
is not easy to tell in a word or two what 
America stands for. Yet we can say that 
our country and its Constitution are flatly 
opposed to censorship—that anyone can go 
to a public library and read any book fit to 
print, whether or not the ideas it expresses 
are generally accepted. This is specific 
enough, and should be widely proclaimed as 
a@ basic fact. It is the librarians who make 
such freedom possible by seeing that all sides 
of a social issue are presented, trusting in 
the American way to speak for itself. Free- 
dom to read is fundamental to true democ- 
racy. 

I have rambled a good deal, but I believe 
I can sum up the main theme. The library 
in modern society is particularly important 
as an educational institution. To enhance 
its social value, it must strengthen its edu- 
cational role. This may be effected through 
the teaching of librarians, studies in the 
use of the library as an education instru- 
ment, promotion of science, and aid to 
special groups such as the young at critical 
ages and the elderly. Progress along these 
lines will require friends, funds, and a strong 
voice in the community. Finally, libraries 
of all types, in preserving the freedom to 
read, in the broadest sense, both serve and 
exemplify the Amefican ideal. 
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Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
Liberty to People of the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 23, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
light of recent events—particularly Mr. 
Khrushchev’s new hard line at the Paris 
meetings—the free. world, I believe, must 
make: a renewed effort. to get. across the 
truth about. world affairs to: the people 
under Communist domination. 

Now, how can this be accomplished? 

There are, of course, a number of 
ways: 

We recognize, however, that the con- 
struction of the Bamboo and Iron Cur- 
tains make it. exceedingly difficult to get 
through to the: dominated peoples. 

Recently, I was privileged to partici- 
pate in a broadcast to the people of the 
Soviet Union over Radio Liberty. 

Incidentally, I believe the splendid 
work carried out by Radio Liberty, Radio 
Pree Europe; Voice of America, and other 
private and publicly sponsored efforts to 
get the truth to the people under Com- 
munist domination, are indeed most 
commendable, and deserve the gratitude 
of the Nation. 

The purpose of my broadcast was. to 
provide the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with a realistic picture of the sig- 
nificance of the summit, of the U-2 
flight, of the conduct of Mr. Khrushchev. 
Too, the talk reiterates the dedication 
of the free world—despite Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s unwillingness to discuss. differ- 
ences: at the Paris meeting—te continue, 
im a resolute, fearless, undaunted effort, 
to find peaceful ways to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the East and West, 
and to create a better world. 

Despite the.resumption of Soviet jam- 
ming of radio broadcasts, I am hopeful 
that. this message will get through. 

Such broadcasts, I believe, represent 
the kind of efforts which will need to be 
broadened, not only through radio and 
television, but also through other con- 
tacts, in the light of the new hardened 
Soviet policy. 

Reflecting further upon this need, I 
ask unanimous consent to have two items 
printed at this point in the Recorp: 

First, a. statement released today, 
stressing the need for “going over the 
heads” of the Communist leaders to. the 
people behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains with the truth of world affairs; and, 
second, excerpts of my address over 
Radio Liberty, scheduled to be broadcast 
early this week to the people within the 
Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wiser Urces. Greater Errorts To Go Over 
THe. Heaps or CoMMUNIsT LEADERS TO PEO- 
PLE. BEHIND THE InON AND BaMBOO CURTAINS 
Wire TkurH. or Worip AFrrairs 
Senator Anexanper Witxy, Republican, of 

Republican 





Wisconsin, senior Rep of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, today urged 
@ greater free world effort to go over the 
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heads of the Communist leaders to. domi- 
nated people with the truth on world affairs: 

“Around the world, people of the globe find 
themselves alternately involved in hot. and 
cold wars, because of Communist activity,” 
Senator Wizey said. 

“Today, the hard core of Communists actu- 
ally comprises only about 4 to 6 percent of 
the people in the Soviet Union; and’ about 2 
percent in Red China, with additional scat- 
terings of Communists elsewhere in the 
world—although fortunasely a very, very 
small portion of the population. 

“The question, then, arises: How long will 
the world tolerate the troublemaking of these 
perpetrators of discord, and advocates of a 
political-economic. system of dictatorship 
contrary to the yearning, and will for free- 
dom of all mankind? How long will we—as 
a@ world—allow such a minuscule minority to 
Keep us on the brink of war? 

“We recognize, of course, that the hard- 
core Communists, particularly in Red China 
and the Soviet Union, have an iron grip of 
control on these countries. Insofar as pos- 
sible, however, I believe that we need a 
greater effort to go over their heads to reach 
the almost 1 billion people under domination, 
with: The truth about world affairs—for ex- 
ample, the real story of Khrushchev’s tor- 
pedoing. the Paris meeting; and the dedi- 
cated efforts, outside the Communist. orbit, 
to promote a real peace—based upon justice 
and. order—by the non-Communist people 
and nations. 

“In. such efforts, of course, we must be 
careful not to drive the Communist leaders 
so tightly into a corner that they push the 
panic button and touch off a nuclear-missile 
war. 

“Despite this need to tread carefully, how- 
ever, I believe the United States and the 
free world can—and should—be far more ef- 
fective in getting across the story of freedom. 

“Last session, I introduced a bill, S. 2188, 
to provide a Citizens Council to make a re- 
evaluation of our effectiveness—or lack of 
effectiveness—in getting the truth to the 
people behind the Iron-Bamboo Curtains. 
The purpose of the Council would be to: re- 
evaluate the Communist global ideological 
challenge and reappraise our own efforts in 
the light of that challenge; increase public 
awareness: of the importance of the battle of 
men’s minds, and our efforts to (a) counter 
the Soviet offensive, and (b) lay a foundation 
of free ideas, translated into the language 
that people of other lands can more easily 
understand—upon which to build a better 
world; and, extremely important, to increase 
the use of ingenious know-how which our 
free enterprise system has developed for mass 
media, to a better freedom-spreading pro- 


gram. 

“Encouragingly, the idea of the Freedom 
Council has been endorsed by a number of 
outstanding individuals—well qualified to 
evaluate the need in the field, including the 
following: 

“Former President Herbert Hoover: ‘Your 
idea is magnificent.’ 

“David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, 
Radio Corporation of America: ‘I heartily 
agree with your view that a greater United 
States and free world effort is needed to com- 
bat the Communist ideological offensive.’ 

“Howard K. Smith, CBS News: ‘It’s an 
excellent idea. One of our chief faults— 
an odd one for a nation that has produced so 
many fine speakers—is a recently acquired 
inability to articulate our case.. It is most 
noticeable in our time when our chief adver- 
sary is a natural genius in public relations. 

“‘T hope the bill is passed and the Coun- 
cil can become effective as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

“Eric. Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America: ‘I like your idea to 
establish a Citizens Council for Advocacy of 
Freedom. It deserves the support of Con- 


gress. 
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“Dwayne Orton, president, Council for In- 
ternational Progress in Management; also 
editor of Think,. published by International 
Business Machines Corp.: ‘I am very much 
interested’ in your bill, S: 2188. This strikes 
me as a very sensitive and needed stroke 
on the ideological offensive.’ 

“Robert F: Hurleigh, president, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Inc.: ‘I am most grate- 
ful to: you for contacting me regarding your 
proposed Citizens. Council for Advocacy of 
Freedom, for the ideas outlined in your pend- 
ing bill support the very philosophies on 
which the heavily accented news schedules 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System are now 
Dased. * * * 

“Tf there is anything the Mutual Net- 
work or I can do to further your Council 
Plans, please do not hesitate. to call on. us.’ 

“Julian Goodman, NBC. News: ‘The pur- 
poses of your plan for a Citizens Council for 
Advocacy of Freedom. are highly laudatory, 
and I certainly endorse them wholeheartedly, 
Any move we can make in this direction 
would certainly be useful.’ 

“The proposal—providing a mechanism 
for improving our ‘salesman’s’ techniques— 
should, I believe, be enacted by Congress. 

“We can expect, of course; that the Com- 
munist leaders—through jamming of West- 
ern radio broadcasts and through mainte- 
nance of the Iron-Bamboo Curtains—will 
continue to obstruct our efforts to get 
through to the dominated people. If we can 
achieve our objective—and: I believe this is 
possible to a much greater degree than is 
now occurring—however, it would represent 
a major step toward reducing the power and 
threat of international communism and es- 
tablishing ultimate peace in the world,” Sen- 
ator WiLEy concluded. 


EXCERPTS OF INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, SENIOR REPUBLICAN, SENATE 
ForEIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, FOR BROAD- 
cast Over Rapro LIBERTY, TO THE PEOPLE 
OF THE SovIET UNION 
Citizens of the Soviet Union: I welcome 

the opportunity to send warmest. greetings 

to you from the people of the United States. 

Historically, we have enjoyed friendship 
and mutual respect. Although people of 
different lands, we seek the same goals: Good 
homes for our families; freedom to go to 
the church of our choice; ever-better 
schools for our boys and girls—to enable 
them to grow intelleetually, morally, and 
spiritually; jobs for our workers; an ever- 
higher standard. of living; and better and 
better cities, farms, factories, roads, modes 
of travel—overall, a better way of living for 
all our people. 

Although there are differences in the 
world, I do not believe any real difference 
exists between our people—who seek, and 
yearn for, a peaceful world in which to build 
what—to each of us—is the “Good Life.” 

Now, why can’t we accomplish this objec- 
tive? 

As a nation, we are sorry that Mr. Khru- 
shchev could not find it in his heart to sit 
down at the conference table: with Prime 
Minister Macmillan, President de Gaulle, 
and our own beloved president, Mr. Eisen- 
hower in Paris to discuss—reasonably and 
rationally—the issues troubling the world. 

His excuse was the U-2 flight. However, 
he has known for a long time—as we have 
known of counter activities—of air surveil- 
lance and other types. of information-seek- 
ing activities. Had Mr. Khrushchev been 
willing to agree to an “open skies’’ proposal— 
as recommended by President Eisenhower; 
or to work in a really constructive way to 
establish peace, the U-2 flight or, conversely, 
the spy. activities directed: by Mr. Khrushchev 
would not occur at all. 

Realistically, there had been no great 
hopes for finding answers—magiclike—to 
all questions at the summit. However, we 
had thought that a pattern might be estab- 
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lished for frank, open discussions on how to 
resolve some of the differences between our 

and create a more peaceful 
atmosphere. 

We regret, too, that President Eisenhower 
will not be able to visit with you next 
month—as he had been invited to do—by 
Mr. Khrushchev. We had hoped that he 
could bring to you, personally, the warm 

gs and “handshake of friendship” of 
the American people. A man devoted to 
peace, you will recall that he fought with 
your sons and daughters against a common 
enemy—nazism—in the Stalingrads of 
Europe—to free the world from fear of ag- 
gression. 

If he could have visited you, we felt that 
across your great country—as throughout 
the world—would ring out resounding the 
familiar, warm, hearty greeting: “I like Ike.” 

Now the invitation has been withdrawn. 

Why? 

Mr. Khrushchev again says it was because 
of the flight of the U-2 over the Soviet 
Union. Was it really? 

For years, both our Governments—even 
though Mr. Khrushchev has not as yet will- 
ingly admitted this—have tried to find out 
about each other's activities, particularly as 
these relate to military power. 

Was the U-2 flight, then, really the basic 
cause of your Premier’s refusal to contribute 
to world peace at the Paris Conference? 

No, I don’t think so; since it was only one 
small act, blown up out of proportion, in- 
dulged in for purposes of national interest 
by nearly all countries in the world, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. 
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What, then, was the real reason for Mr. 
Khrushchev's refusal to sit down with the 
leaders of the Western Powers to try to find 


‘@ road to peace? 


Perhaps you, the people of the Soviet 
Union, best know the answer. 

Any great guilt, however, and yes, con- 
demnation, must be placed upon those who 
continue to thwart real progress toward 
peace. 

Unfortunately, we have listened much to 
Mr. Khrushchey “flexing his missiles,” 
threatening us, and others, with military 
destruction. 

We don’t like what we hear. We wish it 
had not been said. But we cannot ignore it. 

Like you, the Russian people, we, too, feel 
we have a great country with proud tradi- 
tions and real hopes for the future. 

The objectives of U.S. policy—and this re- 
flects the will of the people and leaders 
alike—are not to fight with you, but td be 
your friends. 

In the face of warlike threats, however, we 
do not feel that we can go to sleep, then 
possibly be attacked, and ome morning wake 
up to find ourselves slaves of another 
country. 

Instead, we have found it necessary, 
against our will and traditions, to put more 
and more money, manpower, and brainpow- 
er into an effective, powerful, jet missile, 
atom space defense; incidentally, a strong, 
mighty force to be reckoned with carefully 
by any would-be aggressor. 

If we had our way, however, we would like 
to beat our swords into plowshares, to chan- 
nel great resources, skill, and human inge- 
nuity of our country and the world into 
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farm machinery, hospitals, homes, schools, 
roads, food for the hungry, books. and teach- 
ers for the millions in the world who can- 
not read or write; more electric and atomic 


purposes. 

In America, we are fortunate that most of 
our population enjoys a great many of these 
advantages. Yet we know that until the 
good things of life are brought to all peo- 
ple, at home and abroad, there can be no 
real peace. 

We seek for other countries what we wish 
for ourselves, the right to create and live 
under a self-determined form of govern- 
ment. But our philosophy is more than live 
and let live; instead, we are willing. to live 
and help live. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be accom- 
Plished in a world of threat and counter- 
threat by the great powers. 

Recognizing 


would be largely, if not wholly, destroyed. 
Consequently, we shall continue to do all 
we can to establish a world of order, justice, 
and peace. 

Despite the unwillingness of Mr. EKhru- 
shchev to negotiate at Paris, we as a na- 
tion, and our President, and other leaders 
are undaunted. We shall go ahead—relent- 
less, fearless, in a dedicated way, to try to 
find ways and means—to create a more 
peaceful world. 

In our efforts we shall depend also upon 
you—the people of a great. country—to assist 
us in spirit, and as you can, in fact, to find 
the right road to a better world and a life 
of peace. 
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Tuespay, May 24, 1960 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, as with a new day 
another chance for love and service 
comes from Thy hand, may we be sol- 
emnly conscious that wrought deeply in 
the texture of human life are inexorable 
laws far beyond the reach of debates or 
legislative fiats. In the crises of these 
explosive days, give us to see that one 
of those fundamental laws, as framed 
eet tet tae is that to selfishly 
Save life is to lose it, and to lose it for 
humanity’s sake is to find it. Thou art 
making it plain on this rapidly shrink- 
ing globe that there are no borders or 
frontiers to neighborliness and brother- 


As we seize this day, may its fleeting 
hours remind us in solemn tones that 
life is too short to be little, and that the 
most potent truth which can guide our 
actions and fix our goals is that he who 
does not guard his fellow’s security is 
diligently engaged in the destruction of 
his own, as the ages confirm. 

We ask it in the name of Him who is 
the way and the truth. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
— May 23, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
ra eam Miller, one of his secre- 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(Por nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1157. An act to provide for promotion 
of economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands; and 

H.R. 8226. An act to add certain lands to 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument 
in the State of Florida. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 1157, An act to provide for promotion 
of economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


H.R. 8226. An act to add certain lands to 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument 
in the State of Florida; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in comnec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to object to that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 





RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEn- 
NEDY], and myself, I present, for appro- 
priate reference, resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to increase the com- 
pensation for postal employees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNrrep SraTres To ENAcT LEGISLATION 
INCREASING THE COMPENSATION OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States legislation, 
including H.R. 9883 and H.R. 9977, which 
would increase the compensation of postal 
employees; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department re- 
quires adequate means for attracting and 
retaining efficient and well-qualified person- 
nel in order to maintain the operations at a 
high level of service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts respectfullv urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation that 
will increase the compensation of all postal 
employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of the Congress, and to each 
Member thereof from this Commonwealth. 

Adopted by the Senate, April 25, 1960. 

IrvinGc N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
in concurrence, April 27, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Schenectady 
County, N.Y., urging the President to 
sign the distressed areas bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 84 


Resolution in support of Federal aid to 
distressed areas 

Whereas Schenectady County is one of the 
areas in the Nation still suffering from 
chronic unemployment with all the attend- 
ant influences on the economic life, stability 
and future growth of our community: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Schenectady County 
Board of Supervisors urge the President of 
the United States to sign the $251 million 
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aid to distressed areas bill approved by the 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, Senators KENNETH B. KEATING and 
Jacosp K. Javits, and Congressman SAMUEL 
S. STRATTON, 





HAWK MOUNTAIN DAM— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Delaware 
County, Delhi, N.Y., protesting against 
the construction of the Hawk Mountain 
Dam in the east branch of the Delaware 
River, at the town of Hancock. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 38 
Resolution on Hawk Mountain Dam 


Whereas the Town Board of the Town of 
Hancock has presented to the Delaware 
County Board of Supervisors a resolution 
passed by said town board opposing the pro- 
posed dam at Hawk Mountain, in the east 
branch of the Delaware River, town of Han- 
cock; and 

Whereas said town board opposes said dam 
because their supervisor, Fred R. Dix, was in- 
formed on the 4th day of May 1960, at a pub- 
lic hearing held at Port Jervis, N.Y., that the 
proposed dam area would not be taxable; and 

Whereas the town of Hancock and the 
county of Delaware would lose the tax on 
approximately 25 percent of the assessed 
valuation of the town of Hancock; and 

Whereas there now exists two dams in the 
county of Delaware built by the city of New 
York, namely; one at Downsville which floods 
5,700 acres of land, and one now being built 
at Stilesville which will flood approximately 
4,900 acres of land. The proposed dam at 
Hawk Mountain would flood approximately 
8,100 acres of land: Now be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
Delaware County go on record as opposing 
the proposed Hawk Mountain Dam, first be- 
cause of the loss of tax on approximately 
25 percent of the assessed valuation in the 
town of Hancock, and secondly, because of 
the loss of livable, beautiful land wherein 
our people and those wishing to come into 
our county may find suitable locations where 
they may dwell in peace and quiet and enjoy 
rural life to the fullest in the natural scenery 
which God has given us; and be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent the U.S. Army Engineer Corps office, 
2635 Abbottsford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GrorcE, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C., and Hon. Jacos 
K. Javits, US. Senate, Washington, D.C., and 


Senator KENNETH KEATING, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
W. J. Storie, 
Clerk of Board. 





REPEAL OF TELEPHONE EXCISE 
TAX—RESOLUTION AND LETTER 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 

stockholders of the New Ulm, Minn., 
Rural Telephone Co., at their annual 
meeting adopted a resolution asking re- 
peal of the telephone excise tax. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
and letter transmitting it to me be 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas toll telephone services are now 
subject to a Federal excise tax; and 
Whereas this tax was considered to be a 
World War II revenue measure and also a 
measure to curtail the use and construc- 
tion of new telephone facilities; and 
Whereas it has been many years since the 
end of World War II; and 
Whereas said tax is discriminatory toward 
the telephone interests: Now, therefore, be 
it 
Resolved, That the stockholders of the 
New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., an inde- 
pendent telephone company with head- 
quarters in New Ulm, Brown County, Minn., 
respectfully ask that said tax on toll tele- 
phone services be repealed as it is no longer 
necessary and has served the purpose for 
which it was originally placed on all toll 
telephone services; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the U.S. Senators for the State of 
Minnesota and to the various Congressmen 
from the State of Minnesota. 
JoHN G. HOLLAND, 

Manager. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR PLANT 
QUARANTINE AT PORTS OF 
ENTRY—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a Senator from one of the great Midwest 
States bordering the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, I would like to express my gratifi- 
cation that the Department of Agricul- 
ture asked for, and has been allowed, 
additional funds that will strengthen the 
quarantine inspection services needed to 
protect the United States from the en- 
try of foreign diseases and pests. With 
the opening of the seaway, deep water 
cargo vessels are enabled to move far 
into the midst of our valuable agricul- 
tural areas. Expert and unceasing care 
is needed to guard against new plant 
and animal diseases which, if undis- 
covered, could lead to untold millions of 
dollars of loss. 

Many organizations and business peo- 
ple of Minnesota, sensitive to this threat 
and their responsibility, have asked that 
Congress take the steps necessary to 
avoid this hazard. Many organizations 
have passed formal resolutions assert- 
ing their interest. Typical is one re- 
ceived yesterday by the Senator from 
Minnesota, passed by Union Local No. 
63 of the Public School Employees. I 
ask unanimous consent that this resolu- 
tion appear at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON QUARANTINE AND GRAIN 

INSPECTION 

Whereas agriculture is one of the Nation's 
most important industries and the harbor of 
Duluth-Superior is well on the way to be- 
coming the greatest lake port for the export 
of agricultural products and the import of 
other goods; and 

Whereas it is of utmost importance to 
safeguard the agricultural heartland of the 
United States and Canada from infestation 
by foreign plant and animal diseases and 
insect pests which may be introduced 
through the port of Duluth-Superior in 
ships or cargoes originating abroad; and 
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Whereas millions of dollars worth of crops 
and animals and thousands of hours of 
manpower are in jeopardy if destructive pests 
infest port facilities, elevators or warehouses 
necessitating fumigation or causing quar- 
antines which might result in embargoes 

being on any shipments in and out 
of the port of Duluth-Superior by domestic 
or foreign buyers; and 

Whereas there are several State and Fed- 
eral inspections involved before ships can 
dock, unload or load whereby uncoordinated 
inspection operations could lead to duplica- 
tion, loss of time and money by labor, man- 
agement and shipping: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body urge the Federal 
and State administrators having jurisdiction 
over the various types of ship and cargo in- 
spections, both incoming and outgoing, to 
provide enough inspectors to permit ade- 
quate, prompt inspections and avoid delays 
of shipping; and be it further 

Resolved, That coordination of the various 
types of inspection be worked out by those 
in authority to avoid duplication of effort, 
loss of time for labor and delay of shipping 
operations. 

ADOLPH ROLEK, 
Recording Secretary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 11405. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of income from discharge of in- 
debtedness of a railroad corporation in a 
receivership proceeding or in a proceeding 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
commenced before January 1, 1960, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1416). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1889. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
three units of the Fort Belknap Indian irri- 
gation project to the landowners within the 
project (Rept. No. 1417). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 


ments: 

H.R. 8295. An act to authorize the transfer 
to the Navajo Tribe of irrigation project 
works on the Navajo Reservation, and for 

(Rept. No. 1418). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

8. 2634. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
relative to the return of certain alien prop- 
erty interests (Rept. No. 1419). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.3226. A bill to amend section 809 of the 
National Housing Act (Rept. No. 1420). 





AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT OF 1936, TO REMOVE 
CERTAIN LIMITATIONS ON CON- 
STRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL SUB- 


SIDY— INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT. 1415) 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 


from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I report favorably, 
with amendments, the bill (S. 2584) to 
amend title V of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to remove certain 
limitations on the construction differen- 
tial subsidy under such title, and I sub- 
mit a report thereon. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port may be printed, together with the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAuUScHE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: : 

Arnold Raum, of Massachusetts, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States; 

Allin H. Pierce, of Illinois, to be a judge 
of the Tax Court of the United States; 

Graydon G. Withey, of Michigan, to be a 
fudge of the Tax Court of the United States; 
and 

Irene F. Scott, of Alabama, to be a judge 
of the Tax Court of the United States. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3585. A bill for the relief of Dr. Benigno 
R. Lazaro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ctary. 

By Mr. PULBRIGHT (for himself and 
Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

8.3586. A bill to suthorize additional 
funds for public facility loans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Futsricut when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

8.3587. A bill for the relief of Hamish 
Scott MacKay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
& separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3588. A bill to amend the act of Septem- 
ber 2, 1957, relating to the settlement of cer- 
tain inequitable losses in pay suffered by 
commissioned officers under emergency econ- 
omy legislation; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance 

S. 3589. A bill for the relief of George 
Michael Barakos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPAREMAN (for himself and 
Mr. O’MaHongy) (by request): 

S. 3590. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to strengthen independent 
competitive enterprise by providing for fair 
competitive acts, practices, and methods of 
competition, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPaRKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) : 

S.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to give rec- 

ognition to the two American scientists who 
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discovered the great radiation belt surround- 
ing the earth; to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bratt when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PRINTING OF CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. DODD submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 107) authoriz- 
ing the printing of certain publications 
for the use of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) That there shali be 
printed, for the use of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, the numbers of copies spec- 
ified of the following publications: 

(1) The Effect of Red China Communes 
on the United States (hearing before the 
Subcommittee to Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws of the Com- 
mittee on. the Judiciary, United States Sen- 
ate, March 24, 1959), five thousand copies; 

(2) Statement by J. Edgar Hoover (S. Doc. 
80, Eighty-sixth Congress, second sessior), 
ten thousand copies; 

(3) The Revival of the Communist Inter- 
national and Its Significance for the United 
States (committee print, Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, first session), five thousand copies; 

(4) Contradictions of Communism (com- 
mittee print, Eighty-sixth Congress, first 
session), twenty thousand copies; 

(5) Report of the Subcommittee To Inves- 
tigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, for the Year 1958 (com- 
mittee print, Eighty-sixth Cone first 
session), ten thousand 

(6) The Communist Party o the United 
States of America—A Handbook for Ameri- 
eans (S. Doc. 117, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
second session), twenty thousand copies. 





RESOLUTION 


UNITED STATES AGAINST WILLIAM 
PRESSER—ATTENDANCE OF CER- 
TAIN WITNESSES 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 326) requesting the produc- 
tion of certain Senate committee records 
for the trial of William Presser in the 
U.S. District Court, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
authorizing Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN 
and Walter J. Sheridan to testify in said 
trial, which was considered and agreed 
to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. McCrLettayn, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





AUTHORIZATION FOR ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR PUBLIC FACILITY 
LOANS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SparEMaN], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
increase the public facilities loan au- 
thorization by $100 million. 
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T ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 3586) to authorize addi- 
tional funds for public facility loans, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Futsricut (for himself and Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
203(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended by striking out “$100,000,000” 
and inserting in leu thereof “200,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 203(b) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by insert- 
ing “be” immediately after “may”. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
public facilities loan program is for the 
purpose of purchasing obligations of, or 
making loans to, State and local govern- 
ments for building or improving essen- 
tial public works where financing is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms 
and conditions. Priority is given to 
loans to smaller communities for such 
essential public works as storage, treat- 
ment, purification or distribution of wa- 
ter; sewage, sewage treatment, and 
sewer facilities, and gas distribution 
systems. 

The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, acting through the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, is au- 
thorized to purchase the obligations of 
and make loans: first, to States; second, 
municipalities and other political subdi- 
visions of States; third, to public agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of one or more 
States, municipalities, and political sub- 
divisions of States; and fourth, to public 
corporations, boards, and commissions 
established under State law to finance 
specific public projects under State or 
municipal law. 
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By law, applications for public facility 
loans which are received from communi- 
ties of less than 10,000 population having 
an urgent and vital need are given pri- 
ority consideration. The maximum loan 
term is 40 years. The interest rate is 
established from time to time, taking into 
account the current average rate on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities. 
The interest rate paid by the community 
varies according to the type of obligation 
issued to secure the loan. On general 
obligation bonds, the current rate is 454 
percent, and on revenue bonds the rate 
is 4% percent. 

The public facilities loan program is 
by no means a new or recent program. 
For 21 years, the Public Agency Division 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion assisted municipalities in financing 
public facility improvements, such as 
sewage and water distribution systems. 
During that period, the program, aggre- 
gating more than $1.5 billion, was oper- 
ated without loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Upon dissolution of the RFC, the 
authority for this program was specifi- 
cally retained, to be operated by an 
agency to be designated by the President. 
When such agency was not so designated, 
the Congress approved legislation in 1954 
directing the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to administer the program. 
Since very little was accomplished to- 
ward assisting communities needing vital 
public works during the year following 
this congressional action, legislation was 
enacted in 1955 to revive the program 
and place it on an operating basis. One 
of the provisions contained in the 1955 
legislation established a revolving loan 
fund of $100 million. 

Since 1955, some 257 communities have 
had applications approved for approxi- 
mately $80 million of loans to assist 
them in the construction of needed public 
works projects, practically all of which 
have been water and sewer projects. 
This leaves a balance of $20 million in 
the fund. According to the Community 
Facilities Administration, applications on 
hand as of the end of April of this year 
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amounted to $22.8 million; thus, applica- 
tions exceed the balance on hand by ap- 
proximately $1 million. 

The President’s budget message called 
for an additional $100 million of funds 
for this program. In requesting this 
amount, the President stated that this 
was necessary because the present funds 
would be exhausted by early 1961. It is 
obvious from the number of applications 
on hand that, for practical purposes, the 
fund is exhausted now. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
at the end of my remarks a table show- 
ing the communities in my own State 
and those in the State of Alabama which 
have participated in this beneficial pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, although I am intro- 
ducing this bill—and supporting it—to 
provide for a continuing public facilities 
program, I would prefer to reconstitute 
and liberalize the program as proposed 
by S. 1955, the Community Facilities Act 
of 1959, which I and several other Sen- 
ators sponsored during the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress. But I must face 
reality and be practical. The present 
administration is opposed to S. 1955, and 
it appears hopeless to assume that such 
@ measure could be enacted into law 
during the few remaining weeks of this 
session of the Congress. 

On January 3, 1961, a new Congress 
will convene. On January 20, 1961, a 
new Executive will take office. I am very 
hopeful that the outlook then for a more 
general community facilities loan pro- 
gram will be more favorable than it has 
been throughout the present administra- 
tion. In the meantime, the bill I am 
introducing can provide for the contin- 
uation of a program which is still useful, 
even though it is unduly restricted, and 
carries unnecessarily high interest rates, 
under the present administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that tables bearing on this subject 
be also printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Community Facilities Administration, public facility loans program 
LOANS APPROVED IN STATE OF ALABAMA (FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 15, 1960) 














Applicant and location Type of facility Amount Applicant and location Type of facility Amount 
Town of Akron, Hale County---............-......- ct din uoow $66,000 || Town of Loxley, Baldwin County--_-.-.....-...---- i, $122, 000 
City of Bridgeport, Jackson Gounty lacsnliabindicserebapin dil J eae 250,000 || Town of New Hope, Madison County_...--...-.---]-.--. Mi cblecvasese 130, 000 
Town of Double Sr. Jefferson County...............]..--- Pi dtc bedes 240, 000 || Town of Ohatchee, Calhoun County --.-.-.....-.--]---.. Ric cemadedinn 38, 000 
Town of Double 8 , Winston County. .-_...... alc iced! 68, 000 || Town of Orrville, Dallas County... -...-.-........-]----. a EE 87,000 
Town of Fort Waterworks and Sewer | Water and sewer-__ 140, 000 || Town of Phil Campbell Frankiin I sion cede MND Sekt in cacds 150, 000 
Lawpées Coan Town of Vincent, Ges Board, Shelby County ......|-.... ts. -ctstbakadel 420, 000 
Greene-Hale Counties Gas District. ..............-- IRE. svn msastionedl 900,000 || Town of Wilton, Shelby County _..............----|.---- Rt connec 50, 000 
Town of Hobson City, Oalhoun County.._........- ED 44, 000 —_——_ 
Town of Killen, Laud OS GET i ccccnnecieien 124, 000 I aida chan iesscn sien tc talline ia in da ceca amici wien A 3, 509, 000 
Lamar County rr SIOB. cnniahwcesuee 680, 000 
LOAN APPLICATIONS PENDING IN STATE OF ALABAMA (AS OF MAY 15, 1960) 
mount of Amount of 
Applicant community Type of facility loan Applicant community Type of facility loan 
uested requested 
acini tates tiie erent tires Wet... cca eT 5... cectiontniaeapencisonntil ER oe capi indeed 1, 300, 000 
RR ene onan nase n nen lan p-erecrene- oe T a 000 
Staind tit anisithenipatinnisulihidenthadaSéi tay = ae Dimesecnge = tune 105, 000 PE Mel skh ese capbhthaiveubaiiicbhacslpracssdhviewbaepnsad 342, 
Rese taeceichaelthi a Nialidashin treacle dinsiaiiancincsibniiatia tiegtlbincimisers SMsdsk wabicastahen 196, 000 * 

















Applicant and location Type of facility Applicant and location Amount 
f Altus, Franklin County-.-................- Water..........-.2 City of Leslie, Searcy County-.....-...............}| Water.......-..... $85, 000 
City Sf asain Catk CoObty... owl 1b. doves cece os City of McRae, White County. _----2--2222 2222222}... Qa. 5 coo ak 90, 000 
City of Bald Knob, White acacia a 1 di City of Ola, Yell County... --- 2.2 ooo osoccl afl isdo-sa.n--a0-a-< 125, 000 
City of Blevins, Hem City of Pangborn, White County... 121, 000 
City of B White County_.....:............. City of Perryville, Perry County. 160, 000 
City of Buckner, Lafayette County................. City of Plainview, Yell County- . <hoc~ 42 70, 000 
City of Chidester, Ouachita County Water Improvement District No. 1 of Plainview~ 27, 000 
Crossett: City of Plummerville, Conway County.........-...|....- 97, 000 
Natural Gas Improvement District No. 2 of | Gas.......--..-.-.. City of Ratcliff, Logan County-...........-..-.....-]--... 72, 000 
of Ashley County. City of Salem, Fulton OOunte.<cenn-asentbhdehenleeee Wi eicueniomes 66, 000 
Water Fire Protection District No. 1 of | Water_....-...--.. City of Salem, Fulton County............-.-.......]...-- Geis. id 53, 000 
Ashley County. City of Sparkman, Dallas County-................. 144, 000 
City of Danville, Yell County...........-....-.----|----- Osis. bss City of St. Francis, Clay County-...................] Water............. 62, 000 
City of Delight, Pike SE hab isntiinathnaghimnddienl amas tena ee State Highway Commission, in Phillips County....| Bridge...........-. 18,000, 000 
‘City of Dierks, Howard County-..............-.----]--.-- DB ise cwiicun City of Swifton, Jackson County-_-__...............- 113, 000 
City of Elaine, Phillips County --__- Water and sewer-. 126, 000 || City of Thornton, Calhoun County. ... 108, 000 
City of Emmet, Nevada County. - _.. Water 82,000 || City of Washington, Hempstead 45, 000 
City of Hackett, Sebastian County.........-..- ion do §2,000 || City of Watson, Desha County-..--.......-.....--.}...--d0-_.......... 55, 000 
Water Improvement District No. 1 of Hackett__|..._- do 24,000 || City of Weiner, Rolnestt COT ccenkacusiisi-nddiscopthiadl 200, 000 
Town of Huttig, Union County---.-.......---.---- 100, 000 || City of West Fork, Washington County--....-..-.-].-.-- 60, 000 
Town of Imboden, Lawrence County...........-.-- Wi coat aos 63, 000 Waterworks District No. 1 of West Fork. .-...-|_..-- 60, 000 
Water Improvement District No. 1 of Imoden__}...-- Ome i... 80, 000 ' 
City of Lavaca, Sebastian County..............-...|.---- icaskame 89, 000 Total ome onal 270, 500 
“City of Lamar, Johnson County.................--.|----- et eet. 73, 000 
Water Improvement District No. 1 of Lamar_..}_...- G3 iid 53, 000 
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Community Facilities Administration, public facility loans program—Continued 
LOANS APPROVED IN STATE OF ARKANSAS (FROM INCEPTION THROUGH MAY 15, 1960) 
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LOAN APPLICATIONS PENDING IN STATE OF ARKANSAS (AS OF MAY 15, 1960)_ 























Amount of P 
Applicant community Type of facility loan Applicant community 
requested 
ND 5 5S oniiciicgbdnngdsdotbhdawis ditiny oodles he GE00, 600! 1) ‘Dieoneme sy sui hoon 5-5 nk Eben ckkwcseue 
Cart! et ROE SORES SSO ONrEre, yg ie? es 97, 000 Sewer Improvement District No. 1.........-..-]-.--- te 5 Scie: 47,000 
196 CGO Th WERREG! BIDMNIN so 6 osc n a - ctnn Seownnehnqttoscdile Water and sewer.. 110,000 
DEAE RR ES SAE ES... Locietanwntgetenensapedionadll iin scosediaiet 000 
ao Water Improvement District of the City of Pang- | Water..........-.- 58, 000 
00, OOD: Hh Memheten 2 oii cla -_ ccna cvieeadnid-p tak ai Oe. cctandd 56, 000 
123, 000 Water Improvement District No. 1_........-.-.|-..-+ inch o<beartiin 20, 000 
TOPO TT 8 TON, no dere en arcapccce censsbatmainneded Water and sewer... 138, 500 
70,000 
Totals. ciconcnntageeoonbiict.Xiit, 6.5. oe ee ee. ae 1, 463, 000 
! Loan reduced to $7,000,000 due to reduction in costs. 
2 $65,000 sold to others, and loan reduced to $135,000. 
LE TL TL SLI SS SS GNE SPE 
HAMISH SCOTT MacKAY was born in Scotland and immigrated to the father (James Scott MacKay) attended a 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Hamish Scott MacKay. 

This bill is designed to authorize the 
Attorney General to discontinue depor- 
tation proceedings against MacKay. 
The facts of this case are comparable to 
those of another Oregonian who has 
been subjected to deportation proceed- 
ings—Willia Niukkanen, also known as 
William Albert Mackie—on whose behalf 
I introduced the bill, S. 3543 on May 13. 

A résumé of the facts in Mr. MacKay’s 
case is contained in a letter dated April 
28 addressed to me by Mr. Nels Peterson, 
a Portland, Oreg., attorney. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. Peterson’s let- 
ter be included in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 28, 1960. 
Re deportation of Hamish Scott MacKay. 
Senator WaYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The Supreme Court 
of the United States denied certiorari for the 
above named on Monday, April 18, 1960. 

Herewith follows a summary of the life 
of Hamish Scott MacKay and the course of 
the deportation proceedings instituted 
against him. 

Hamish Scott MacKay was born near Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, in 1906. His father 


United States, and in 1900 was living in 
North Dakota and there obtained American 
citizenship by naturalization. In 1908 the 
father of Hamish Scott MacKay was married 
to Hamish Scott MacKay’s mother who was 
a native born American citizen, one of whose 
ancestors signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Immediately after their marriage, 
they moved to the wilderness of Canada. 
In 1905 Hamish Scott MacKay’s father be- 
came naturalized, but having resided there 
less than the requisite 3 years to become 
entitled to be naturalized. The relation- 
ship between Canada and the United States 
was governed by a treaty dated May 13, 1870 
(16 Stat. 775), which provides that citizens 
of either country naturalized as citizens or 
subjects of the other should be treated as 
citizens of such country by the country of 
origin. The treaty further provided that in 
case citizens of one country naturalized in 
another, wished to renew their residence in 
the country of origin, they could be restored 
to the privileges of citizenship “on such 
conditions as the government may think fit 
to impose.” The foregoing is only back- 
ground information as explanation of our 
later contention that Hamish Scott MacKay 
was an American citizen by derivation of a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, his 
father, and by a native born citizen of the 
United States, his mother. We contended 
upon the petition for writ of certiorari, as 
we did in the lower courts, that the inten- 
tion of the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States was to prevent state- 
lessness and that Hamish Scott MacKay ac- 
quired derivative citizenship under this 
treaty. Hamish Scott MacKay came into 
the United States for permanent residence 
with his father and mother in 1924. His 


chiropractors’ school in Davenport, Iowa, 
went to the State of Colorado and practiced 
chiropractics for approximately 2 years. His 
father returned to Canada in the fall of 1927 
and died on February 9, 1928. Hamish Scott 
MacKay returned to Canada for a short 
time and reentered the United States for 
permanent residence on November 28, 1928, 
at North Portal, N. Dak. 

Hamish Scott MacKay settled in Portland, 
Oreg., in the early thirties after having 
served in the National Guard in the State 
of Illinois. Hamish Scott MacKay was 2 
carpenter by trade and was married in Port- 
land, Oreg., to a native born citizen of the 
United States. Two sons were born as issue 
of the marriage. During World War II the 
wife of Hamish Scott MacKay abandoned her 
husband and the children and he obtained a 
decree of divorce from her and was awarded 
the custody of his two sons, whom he there- 
after substantially reared alone until his 
marriage in 1949 to his second wife, a native 
born American citizen. 

On May 25, 1949, a warrant of arrest was 
issued for the arrest of Hamish Scott Mac- 
Kay on the ground that he was an alien sub- 
ject to deportation, in that after entry into 
the United States he was alleged to have 
been a member of an organization, associa- 
tion, society or group that advises, advo- 
cates or teaches the overthrown by force 
and violence of the Government of the 
United States, pursuant to the act of Octo- 
ber 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 1012, as amended). 
Hearings began July 24, 1950, and continued 
from time to time thereafter. During the 
course of the hearings, an additional charge 
was lodged against MacKay that he was de- 
portable for being a member of the Com- 
munist Party after entry into the United 
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States, pursuant to the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 (64 Stat. 987) enacted September 22, 
1950. At the original hearing, a witness, 
one Paul Crouch (now deceased) allegedly 

Piorida, testified as to the aims 
and purposes of the Communist Party. His 
testimony was hardly credulous (eg., he 
testified he was able to read newspapers at 
the age of 6 years) and he testified that the 
Communist Party, during his membership in 
the thirties, advocated the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. This 
witness, Paul Crouch, had been court-mar- 
tialed in Hawaii but by some mysterious cir- 
cumstance had been released. (Incidental- 
ly, after the passage of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, proof that the Communist Party 
of the United States adyocated the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence no 
longer became necessary, hence the lodging 
of the additional charge Hamish 
Scott MacKay of membership in the Com- 
munist Party.) 

Following the hearings, he was ordered 
deported, which order was affirmed by the 
Board of Immigration Appeals. In October, 
1955, MacKay filed with the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals a motion to reopen the 
hearing for the purpose of filing an applica- 
tion for ion of deportation. On 
October 31 MacKay filed a petition in the 
U.S. District Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus and for injunctive relief. The trial 

denied the writ and the injunction, 
but the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit issued a restraining order and al- 
lowed his release upon bail. In June, 1956, 
a hearing on his application for suspension 
of deportation was held and the relief re- 
denied, although the Government 
admitted that : was shown. The 
appeal to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
by stipulation, was dismissed and the mat- 
ter referred back to the U.S. District Court 
where an amended petition for injunctive 
relief and for a writ of habeas corpus was 
filed on March 5, 1958. 

The amended petition challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 and we contended that the case of 
Rowoldi v. Perfetto (355 U.S. 115, decided 
Dec. 7, 1957) was controlling, and that the 
Government had failed to prove “meaning- 
ful association” with the Communist Party. 
Our contentions were based upon the evi- 
dence presented by the Government by the 
witness Lee Arthur Knipe and by the testi- 
mony of the divorced wife of Hamish Scott 
MacKay. We also contended that MacKay 
had not been afforded a fair hearing on his 
application for suspension of deportation 
because the “special inquiry officer” at the 
hearings was one and the same person who 
served as a hearing officer upon his deporta- 
tion hearings. 

At this moment, Hamish Scott MacKay is 
buying a modest home in Portland, is mar- 
ried and has a 17-year-old son in high 
school. His older son has served honorably 
in the U.S. Army after graduation from 
high school in Portland, Oreg. His older 
son is married and has a child. He is mar- 
ried to a native-born American citizen, 
Annabelle MacKay. Hamish Scott MacKay 
has been active in the Boy Scouts, has be- 
longed to various unions, and the only testi- 
mony against him related to activities of 
the unemployed for bread and butter and 
relief in the depression of the thirties. The 
evidence, vague in nature, covered the years 
1936 to approximately 1941. 

Hamish Scott MacKay has been active in 
the Oregon State Grange, in school activities 
for his sons and other community activities. 
He has never been convicted of any crime 


and denies that he ever a member of 
the Communist Party. 
All of the reasons, except a shorter period 
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residence in the United States of America, 
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apply to Hamish Scott MacKay as apply to 
William Albert Mackie. 

I believe that my review of the legal 
aspects in Mackie’s deportation apply equally 
to Hamish Scott MacKay. 


property 
involvements, here in the city, State and 
country of his choice. 
Yours sincerely, 
NES PETERSON. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
that I cannot stress too much in these 
deportation cases is the fact that indi- 
viduals such as Hamish MacKay, under 
existing law, are being subjected to the 
loss of a very precious privilege—that of 
residence in the United States—without 
trials by juries of their peers. In these 
cases the basic facts are determined by 
a special inquiry officer. I am strongly 
of the opinion that, when such a privi- 
lege is at stake and the possibility of 
banishment to foreign soil is involved, 
the basic facts should be determined by 
American jurors. There can be no sub- 
stitute for the decision of jurors who, by 
the very nature of their citizenship 
rights, understand the importance not 
only of national security but of the hu- 
manitarian interests involved. 

I urge early consideration of this case 
by the Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and it is my hope that the commit- 
tee will report on this bill well in ad- 
vance of the end of the current session. 
It would be better to keep MacKay 
in the United States under surveillance, 
if deemed necessary, rather than send 
him to Canada. My bill proposes the 
humane, Christian approach to these 
unfortunate cases. Here is a man who 
has lived most of his adult life in the 
United States. He claims he was never 
a Communist. If he was caught in the 
tentacles of the Communist net in the 
United States, it was befcre the end of 
World War Il. His record for years has 
been one of loyal patriotism to the 
United States. He is an uneducated 
man, a hard-working man, a family man, 
a man who should be allowed to con- 
tinue to live in this country on condition 
of continued patriotic good behavior. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3587) for the relief of 
Hamish Scott MacKay, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the RrEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the At- 
torney General is authorized and directed to 
discontinue any deportation proceedings and 
to cancel any outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Hamish Scott MacKay. From and 
date of enactment of this Act, 
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Hamish Scott) MacKay shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 





SETTLEMENT OF INEQUITABLE 
LOSSES IN PAY SUFFERED BY 
CERTAIN COMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the act of September 2, 1957, re- 
lating to the settlement of certain in- 
equitable losses in pay suffered by com- 
missioned officers under emergency 
economy legislation. 

Under the act of September 2, 1957, 
Public Law 85-255, commissioned officers 
of the uniformed services finally re- 
ceived, after 25 years or more, the in- 
creased pay to which they were entitled 
when advanced in rank during the pe- 
riod 1932-34. 

Notwithstanding the pay was earned 
over 25 years ago, the Treasury Depart- 
ment required the Comptroller General 
to deduct 18 percent withholding tax in 
the case of every living officer. In a 
Treasury Department ruling published 
as Revised Rule 58-443, the Internal 
Revenue Service admitted that the 
money paid under Public Law 255 “quali- 
fies as back pay” as remuneration re- 
ceived by a Federal employee. 

The bill which I introduce today, would 
simply make effective as a practical mat- 
ter the Treasury Department ruling. For 
example, in the case of Rear Adm. R. E. 
Bakenhaus, he was admittedly due back 
pay in the total sum of $3,450.46. When 
he applied for payment under Public 
Law 255, all he actually received was 
$2,850.45. The Comptroller General de- 
ducted $590.01 as withholding tax. If 
he had been paid in 1932-34 he would 
have been liable for little or no income 
tax whatever. 

Had this situation been realized and 
foreseeable, of course, Congress would 
have prevented it when Public Law 255 
was enacted by including language sim- 
ilar to this bill. 

There should be no objection to this 
correctional bill. It would not apply to 
widows of officers as the Comptroller 
General did not deduct a withholding 
tax in their cases when payments were 
finally made under Public Law 255. 

It is estimated that since 2,381 officers 
were compensated under Public Law 255, 
and that at least 20 percent are now de- 
ceased, this bill would allow the remain- 
ing living officers, about 1,900 in number, 
to receive the tax withheld from them. 
This bill would at last end the injustice 
which arose more than 25 years ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3588) to amend the act of 
September 2, 1957, relating to the settle- 
ment of certain inequitable losses in pay 
suffered by commissioned officers under 
emergency economy legislation, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION ACT TO STRENGTH- 
EN INDEPENDENT COMPETITIVE 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I am introducing on behalf of 
and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoneEy] a bill to prohibit cer- 
tain loss leader sales, I offer this bill 
in order that the appropriate Senate 
committee may have an opportunity to 
study the subject and to conduct hear- 
ings on the proposed legislation. 

Many small businessmen and asso- 
ciations of small businessmen feel that 
this legislation is necessary to the sur- 
vival of our traditional economic system. 
Among the associations strongly endors- 
ing the bill are the National Association 
of Tobacco Dealers and the National 
Independent Dairies Association. 

Similar legislation has been intro- 
duced by the chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee and by sev- 
eral of his colleagues. 

Mr. President, I hope that the intro- 
duction of this proposal may provoke 
study, discussion, and constructive 
criticism. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S, 3590) to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to strengthen 
independent competitive enterprise by 
providing for fair competitive acts, 
practices, and methods of competition, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Sparkman (for himself and Mr. 
O’MAHONEY), by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 





RECOGNITION TO AMERICAN 
SPACE SCIENTISTS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on my own 
behalf and on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to give recognition to 
the two American scientists who dis- 
covered the great radiation belt sur- 
rounding the earth. The two scientists 
are Prof. S. F. Singer, of Maryland, and 
Prof. J. A. van Allen, of Iowa, who have 
worked together in many cooperative 
space undertakings. 

Prof. Van Allen made the discovery of 
the radiation belt through the use of the 
U.S. Explorer satellites launched by the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency in Ala- 
bama in cooperation with the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory in California. 

The theoretical existence of the Van 
Allen Belt was advanced earlier by Prof. 
S. F, Singer, of Maryland. 

The world scientific community has 
recognized the great value of this dis- 
covery. The discovery has changed the 
concept of the radiation environment of 
the earth, has illuminated the origin of 
important geophysical phenomena, and 
also has important implications for 
manned space flights. 

The Russians, following their custom 
of claiming credit for all of history’s 
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great scientific discoveries, have recently 
credited themselves with this discovery 
by our own American scientists. On 
April 21 last, the Soviets announced that 
four Russian physicists had been award- 
ed the Lenin Prize for 1960 for discover- 
ing the external radiation belt around 
the earth. Such a claim is completely 
without justification; the radiation belt 
was discovered by our own professors 
Van Allen and Singer 2 years ago, and 
that distinction should not be denied 
them by Russia’s false claim, 

Since long before Russia’s Sputnik I, 
American scientists have been carrying 
out research projects which have greatly 
contributed to the knowledge of space 
and the powers operating in it. ‘These 
scientists have come from universities 
and research institutions of every section 
of the United States. Their accom- 
plishments portray the working of the 
American system, in which Government 
and non-Government scientists work side 
by side, in which public and private re- 
sources are combined for the public good. 
Our space scientists, unlike their Soviet 
counterparts, are free agents, contribut- 
ing their work to the national space ef- 
fort of this free Nation. 

I think it is appropriate that the 
Government of this country undertake 
in the future to give official recognition 
to important accomplishments in scien- 
tific fields. 

I hope that the joint resolution which 
I am introducing will act to express to 
the two scientists connected with the dis- 
covery of the great radiation belt some of 
the appreciation that the people of this 
country feel for their important work. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res, 197) to 
give recognition to the two American 
scientists who discovered the great ra- 
diation belt surrounding the earth, in- 
troduced by Mr. Bratt (for himself and 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 





UNITED STATES AGAINST WILLIAM 
PRESSER—ATTENDANCE OF CER- 
TAIN WITNESSES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution, and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations has in its possession 
certain records pertaining to an investigation 
dealing with William Presser, President of 
the Ohio Conference of Teamsters and Presi- 
dent of Joint Council 41, and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and its 
Locals and other affiliate organizations; 
which investigation was conducted in 1958 
by the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Mansgement Field; 
and 

Whereas the Senate referred to the De- 
partment of Justice the transcript of the 
records on a citation of contempt of the 
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Senate, which transcript contained. allega- 
tions of the mutilation and destruction by 
said William Presser of certain records under 
subpena by the Select Committee; and 

Whereas the matter of United States 
against William Presser, now pending trial 
in the US. District Court, Cleveland, 
Ohio, charges said William Presser with 
obstruction of justice; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice has 
requested the production of the records in 
this matter and has requested that Senator 
JOHN L. McCLELLan, former chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management. Field 
and present chairman of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations, 
and, further, requested that Walter J. Sheri- 
dan, formerly an investigator for the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field and pres- 
ently an investigator for the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations, 
to appear and testify in the above proceed- 
ings; and , 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate 
no Member or Senate employee is authorized 
to appear or testify or to produce Senate 
documents but by order of the Senate: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is granted 
leave to permit the copying and presentation 
of certain records for examination in con- 
nection with the aforementioned court case, 
the records thereupon to be returned to the 
Possession of the Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations; and be it further 

Resolved, That Honorable JoHn L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, a Member of this body, and Walter 
J. Sheridan, an investigator employed by 
the Senate, are authorized to appear and 
testify in the above-mentioned proceedings. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
resolution is self-explanatory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 326) was 
agreed to. 





ADMISSION OF CERTAIN VESSELS 
TO AMERICAN REGISTRY— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) submitted an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 3516) to admit the vessels Fort 
Town, Maple City, and Windmill Point 
to American registry and to permit their 
use in the coastwise trade, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on’ Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and. ordered to 
be printed. 





ADVANCEMENT OF MARINE SCI- 
ENCES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurmonp] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill—S. 2692—to advance the 
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marine sciences, to estabiish a compre- 
hensive 10-year program of oceanog- 
raphic research and surveys; to pro- 
mote commerce and navigation, to se- 
cure. the national defense; to expand 
ocean resources; to authorize the con- 
struction of research and survey ships 
and facilities; to assure systematic 
studies of effects of radioactive mate- 
rials in marine environments; to en- 
hance the general welfare, and for other 
purposes, introduced by me on Septem- 
ber 11, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
AND ‘TOURISM AND TRAVEL 
BOARD—ADDITIONAL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill—S. 3102—to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment 
of an Office of International Travel and 
Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board, 
introduced by me on February 25, 1960. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY BY DR. HERMAN KAHN 
ENTITLED “THE NATURE AND 
FEASIBILITY OF WAR AND DETER- 
RENCE” (S. DOC. NO. 101) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a study by Dr. Herman 
Kahn entitled “The Nature and Feasibil- 
ity of War and Deterrence,” along with 
a short foreword which I have prepared. 

This paper summarizes some of the 
points in a forthcoming book by Dr. 
Kahn, which is to be published by the 
Princeton University Press later this 
year. I want to indicate my appreciation 
to Dr. Kahn for his granting me permis- 
sion to present this provocative study to 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
BILLS BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON DOo- 
NABLE PROPERTY OF COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice that the Subcommit- 
tee on Donable Property of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
will hold public hearings on (a) S. 2725, 
S. 2732, S. 3154; (b) S. 3489; (c) S. 3493; 
and (d) S, 2605 and S. 2388, beginning on 
Wednesday, June 1, 1960, at 10 a.m., 
room 3302, New Senate Office Building. 
Those desiring to testify should so in- 
form Mr. Glenn Shriver of the commit- 
tee’s staff. 
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CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

Address delivered by Senator SMATHERS, 
of Florida, before the Atlanta Bar Associa- 
tion. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by him at Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, Va., on May 5, 1960, relating 
to disarmament. 

Address delivered by him, entitled “The 
War That Can Be Won,” at Wheeling Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. Va., on May 5, 1960. 





INQUIRY, RESPONSIBILITY, AND 
SOLIDARITY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are in a situation which de- 
mands the utmost in calmness and cool- 
ness from all of our people. This is 
definitely a time for all good Americans 
to be responsible. 

The concept of responsibility and the 
concept of solidarity call for some for- 
bearance from all participants, and de- 
mand that we keep foremost in our 
minds the basic objective of our Union, 
which in this case is to preserve our 
freedoms and our way of life from the 
maneuverings and the tactical moves of 
communism. 

When I was a very young boy, my 
father taught me that no man’s judg- 
ment on any given question is any better 
than the information that man has on 
that question. What we in this country 
need now is information that will shed 
light, instead of partisanship which will 
generate heat. 

We have two Senate committees which 
have distinguished themselves by their 
responsibility and by the objectivity with 
which they have gathered information. 
I refer to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, headed by the very able and dis- 
tinguished Rhodes scholar, the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and to the Government Operations Sub- 
commitee on National Policy Machin- 
ery, headed by the very able junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson], 
who for more than a year have been 
studying questions pertinent to this sub- 
ject. Both of these committees have dis- 
cussed with the appropriate officials the 
wisdom of receiving briefings, pursuing 
studies, eliciting the truth, and gathering 
the facts, in order not only that the 
Congress will be fully and adequately in- 
formed but also that all the information 
in the national interest can be given to 
the American people. 

In addition, other committees which 
have jurisdiction in this field, such as 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, may conceivably gather some 
information. 

Mr. President, this is not the time to 
anticipate the work of those committees 
by coming to conclusions on the basis of 
alleged newspaper interviews which may 
well have been garbled in translation or 
which, through improper emphasis, may 
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have changed a thought. What we need 
is information about what happened, not 
suspicions about each other. 

Mr. President, in this case there is no 
individual who is in particular trouble. 
It is our country about which we must 
be concerned. I have said, and said re- 
peatedly, that unity does not require 
sweeping the facts under the rug, no 
matter how unpleasant those facts could 
or might be. I do not think there is any 
disposition to do that; but the situation 
does require treatment of the facts can- 
didly, calmly, coolly, in an objective vein 
and in a nonpartisan vein. I think the 
Nation will be well served if we proceed 
in that manner. 

I know of no reason why all the perti- 
nent information available to the Exe- 
cutive cannot be given without trans- 
gressing security, to the people of this 
country. I am informed that that is 
the policy of the President, following in- 
ternational conferences, and that that 
practice will be adherec to, as an- 
nounced, on Wednesday evening. 

It is also the policy of the Congress, 
following conferences with other na- 
tions, to have the Secretary of State and 
other appropriate officials report to the 
Congress or to the appropriate commit- 
tees on the developments at those con- 
ferences. ~ 

Last week, following the return of the 
distinguished Secretary of State and the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I discussed at some length with 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Fuisricut, the wisdom 
of having his committee meet with the 
Secretry of State and with the appro- 
priate officials to receive full and ade- 
quate briefing and elicit all the informa- 
tion possible in order better to serve 
the national interest. 

I have also conferred with other com- 
mittee chairman who may have jurisdic- 
tion in connection with some of the sub- 
jects discussed. From time to time, Iam 
sure they, in cooperation with the execu- 
tive branch, will sit down and will reason 
together, not for the purpose of finding a 
scapegoat, but for the purpose of building 
a strong policy that will better serve 
America in the days ahead. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think I can concur in nearly everything 
the majority leader has said. Certainly 
I shall not replow old ground. 

With reference to the item about the 
possibility of a garbled newspaper dis- 
patch or inverview, of course I let that 
speak for itself. I thought the record 
was pretty well documented. 

Yesterday, I referred to the refreshing 
viewpoint expressed by the majority 
leader. I expressed my consternation 
of spirit that my fellow compatriot from 
Illinois, the former Governor, saw fit to 
use the language he did employ in his 
address in Chicago, and to give it such a 
very definite partisan cast. Beyond 
that, I need not go. 

We shall watch the enfoldments as 
time goes on. If and when comment is 
called for, obviously that comment will 
be made. 

Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to say just a word in 
commendation of the distinguished ma- 
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jority leader for the remarks which. he 
has just made. He has spoken, as he 
usually does, as an American, and not 
as a partisan. This is one very impor- 
tant reason for his effectiveness in this 
body. 


It is, of course, the desire and aim of 
all of us to look to the future, rather 
than to the past. If mistakes have been 
made, they can and must be used in 
building a better and more hopeful fu- 
ture. That is what the American peo- 
ple want and that is what they deserve. 

The Congress, of course, has a perfect 
right to inquire into these matters. It 
has a perfect right to obtain all infor- 
mation available which is consistent 
with the security requirements of the 
Nation. 

If these committees will approach 
their studies in this vein and in con- 
sonance with the convictions expressed 
by the majority leader, our country will 
be the stronger for these actions. 

Certainly, the approach of the distin- 
guished majority leader to this problem 
is worthy of merit. It is one which as 
I have said, I hope will be followed by 
many others in the forthcoming in- 
quiries which are to be made into the 
U-2 incident and its surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 





ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
year ago, our late Senate colleague and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
passed to his reward. 

This morning, at the Department of 
State, his successor, Mr. Christian Her- 
ter, and colleagues in the Department 
commemorated the day. It is interest- 
ing to note that on Tuesday next, repre- 
sentatives of the SEATO powers will 
convene in Washington to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest. SEATO was the 
brainchild of Secretary Dulles, and I 
was privileged, along with him and Sen- 
ator J. Alexander Smith, to be one of the 
three signatories for the United States. 

Mr. Dulles was a lifelong student of 
diplomacy and statecraft. He was a 
man of determination and will power. 
He could always see the other side of the 
coin, in connection with any matter 
brought to his attention. 

He was a devoted public servant, a 
man of devout religious conviction, and 
one who always carried the interests of 
our country in his heart and in his head. 

This statesman of brilliant intellect 
and keen insight has left his mark. We 
shall continue to miss him, and we shall 
always remember him with affection and 
respect. 

We are happy that he has heen suc- 
ceeded by his former associate in the 
Department of State; and Secretary 
Dulles himself would be proud of the 
man who has taken his place in the 
State Department—Christian Herter, of 
Massachusetts. 

I note this anniversary because of the 
many services Secretary Dulles rendered 
to our country. He was a good man, a 
good Senator, and an outstanding Sec- 
retary of State. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the junior Senator from 
Montana has taken this occasion to 
recognize the anniversary of the death 
of the late Secretary of State. 

A year ago John Foster Dulles died. 
We remember him today, as he will be 
remembered by future generations, for 
his devotion to the United States and to 
freedom throughout the world. In every 
capacity in which he served he brought 
honor to our country. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO GO ALL OUT 
FOR PEACE—STARTING WITH 
ENFORCIBLE ATOM TEST BAN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with 
all the tumult and the shouting about 
appeasement, there is the danger that 
all of us in the Senate will lose sight 
of the fact that the prime purpose of a 
U.S. Senator is still to work for peace 
with freedom. Of course, freedom is 
absolutely essential. I am sure there 
is not a U.S. Senator who would not 
prefer to die for freedom than to have 
this country submit to Moscow as the 
price of peace. Personally, I think it 
is a terrible waste of time for us to stir 
up the country’s emotions by pretending 
there are any Americans of any influ- 
ence in either party who do not share 
this determination. 

At the same time, Mr. President, while 
we insist on freedom, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin believes we should go 
all out to achieve peace, especially now, 
when every American citizen who can 
read a newspaper knows how tragically 
the prospects for peace have dimmed in 
recent days. 

This is a time when the world is rock- 
eting on to one cataclysmic triumph af- 
ter another in the art of destroying life 
on earth. A few years ago it was the 
H-bomb, now mass produced, a few 
hundred of which could wipe out life 
in this Nation. A few thousand could 
destroy life on earth. The H-bomb is 
said to have its fallout drawbacks to the 
aggressor as well as the victim. Today 
we have developed missiles capable of 
delivering H-bomb warheads literally 
thousands of miles precisely on target 
in a matter of minutes. Tomorrow we 
will develop the neutron bomb, the 
death-ray bomb, that can kill without 
danger to the aggressor. What will 
come next? 

Mr. President, can anyone read the 
history of mankind, with its steady, 
rhythmic pulsation of a war every gen- 
eration, without recognizing it is not 
enough to hope that, in Churchillian 
phrase, “Safety will be the twin brother 
of annihilation, survival the child of 
terror?” 

With all the dangers we confront, we 
must act, we must risk, we must work 
for peace—or we know in our hearts we 
are doomed. 

Mr. President, this is why even now— 
I should say especially now—there must 
be voices raised in this government 
pleading that one of the last great hopes 
for peace—that great first step towards 
armament control—the conference on 
suspending nuclear tests, will not fail. 
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With this in mind, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excellent 
letter by Prof. Herbert Jehle, a profes- 
sor of physics at George Washington 
University, to the Washington Post, set- 
ting forth the practical prospects and 
promise of thse test-ban negotiations, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVES ON DETECTION 

There has been a lot of misunderstanding 
about the hearings of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy on the detection of nu- 
clear explosions. Last week, a critical eval- 
uation of the congressional on that 
topic was given by the eminent nuclear phys- 
icist, Dr. H. A. Bethe, professor of physics 
at Cornell University, former member of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee, 
who was a member of the technical team at 
the Geneva test-ban negotiations. 

What follows is a summary of Dr. Bethe’s 
remarks. 

The test-ban negotiations are the only 
negotiations between East and West which 
got somewhere. A great many articles have 
been agreed upon, though the more sticky 
articles are still to be negotiated. 

East and West have a different way of 
approaching the issue. The Russians 
started these negotiations from the politi- 
cal point of view; no controls, no detection, 
no inspection. We moved a long way from 
this point. The West started from the posi- 
tion that nuclear test cessation agreements 
must have safeguards. 

And because the USSR. is sensitive to 
the presence of visitors, we will make the 
safeguards as technical as possible. We will 
ask for 20 control stations in Russia, and 180 
altogether in the world. 

Tt is easy to detect nuclear explosions 
which occur in the atmosphere. 

But now we have the underground tests. 
They were first made in 1957 in the series 
known as Operation Plowshare, or experi- 
ments in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
These are quite difficult to detect, but we 
can be proud of the achievements in the 
field of test detection. We can detect the 
major underground explosions. 

The technical situation is fully taken 
into account by the President’s proposal of 
February 11 which covered ban on tests in 
the air, in water, in near space; and under- 
ground insofar as explosions stronger than 
20,000 ton TNT equivalent, 1.e., 4.75 earth- 
quake magnitudes are concerned. This 
means that we want the test ban to be en- 
forcible, or limited to those explosions that 
we can detect with present techniques. 

What the Holifield hearings in April 
established was that the basis of this pro- 
posal was technically sound. In all essen- 
tial points this proposal was accepted by the 
Russians. 

Since the question is being asked, where 
does our detection capability stand? With 
the 1958 Geneva network of stations we can 
detect underground tests of magnitude 20 
kilotons or larger ones in Nevada type geo- 
logical conditions. There are about 130 
earthquakes above magnitude 4.75 (20 kilo- 
tons equivalent) annually in Russia; 50 per- 
cent of them would be identifiable as earth- 
quakes—not ee the first motion 
of the se . This 
would leave about 60 nan per year uniden- 
tified. 

With a slight extension of the net from 
20 to 30 stations inside Russia as suggested 
by Dr. Richard Latter, one can improve the 
detectability of 20 or more kKiloton events, 
leaving only 10 unidentified events per year. 
This makes it possible to reveal clandestine 
nuclear tests by on-the-spot inspection. 
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The idea of concealing large nuclear ex- 
plosions in cavities can’t be taken quite 
seriously. Natural cavities (which are usu- 
ally too small), and big artificial salt domes, 
constructed for the purpose, are the pro- 
posed means of achieving decoupling. 
Though such an Albert Latter hole is tech- 
nically possible, it usually cannot be dug 
secretly, even if we disregard information 
leaking defectors from behind the 
curtain. 


We are, however, by no means powerless 
against muffied bomb tests in cavities, and 
it is in this context in which I proposed a 
network spacing of 125 miles instead of the 
1958 Geneva network spacing of 600 miles. 
In such a net we would detect even the muf- 
fled explosions of 20 kilotons, decoupled to 
70 tons. This would mean some 600 sta- 
tions if we put them evenly all over Russia. 

But it would only be necessary to put the 
stations this. close in the seismic regions, 
that is, in regions in which there are many 

and in regions where there are 
possibly salt domes. If you spread them 
this close in those regions only, you would 
need about 200 stations inside Russia. 

The extra stations would be of the small 
unmanned type which are relatively inex- 
pensive, costing only about $100,000 apiece. 
Iam confident that, given 2 years’ time, un- 
manned stations can be developed which 
are tam in the sense that it is pos- 
sible to know if they have been tampered 
with. 

After we have been forced to discuss tech- 
nical details about concealment for over a 
year, the next round, on the technical level, 
should now go to the improvement of detec- 
tion systems. Several proposals have been 
made for improved detection schemes in the 
well-known Berkner report of March 1959. 

But it is a great mistake to inject a de- 
mand for hundreds of stations in Russia into 
the negotiations at this point. This is a 
position to fall back on in a couple of years 
if there is no improvement in our tech- 
niques of detection. And that is not at all 
hopeless. The really important issues are 
not these technical details. It makes no 
sense at all to.go for 100 percent security in 
this field while depending entirely on the 
good will of the Russians in much more 


important fields. 
HERBERT JEHLE. 





HIGH COST OF MEDICAL CARE 
CRUEL BURDEN TO AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE.. Mr. President, the 
sincere and unsolicited letters we all re- 
ceive on the question of medical care for 
our senior citizens go to the heart of the 
issue and, properly, to the hearts of us 
all 


I have here a letter that contains a 
simple but compelling lesson in arith- 
metic that cannot be denied and a plea 


not well afford $11.50 for health in- 
surance, Millions of aged, of course, 
receive far less than this. What are 
they to do? I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed at this point in the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My Dear Senator: With the tabling of the 
Forand bill it looks as though nothing will 
be done this session for aid to older people. 
This is a pity. There is no place where the 
is greater. Let me give you an ex- 
A couple we know have a total social 
check of $96. They have carried 
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Blue Cross health insurance for more than 
20 years. This week they were notified that 
the monthly costs have now risen to $11.50. 

Also they cannot carry any other similar 
coverage without forfeiting their Blue Cross 
protection. 

In addition a change has been made in 
their policy requiring them to pay 20 per- 
cent of the first $300. This is for 70 days 
hospitalization, unless 90 days have inter- 
vened. 

$11.50 out of $96. just for health insur- 
ance is prohibitive. And of course it will 
go higher, as it does every year. 

With our President and many other high- 
salaried members of Government bene- 
ficiaries of nonprivate systems it seems 
hardly fair that they should be indifferent 
to the tragic needs of millions of aged. 
There is nothing the aged fear more than 
what can happen in case of extended ill- 
ness. 


I am hoping you will exert your influence 
so that the present Congress will do some- 
thing in this direction. 

Sincerely, 





EXPANDED AIR POLLUTION RE- 
SEARCH AND CONTROL EFFORTS 
NEEDED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
attention today to an editorial which 
appeared in yesterday’s New York Times 
comparing the air pollution control pro- 
grams of Los Angeles and New York City, 
and calling for greater efforts, at all 
levels of government, to curb and control 
the amount of harmful substances in the 
air above our Nation’s major metro- 
politan areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the New York Times be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 24, 1960] 
SmMoKE PROGRESS—ELSEWHERE 

Officials of New York City’s Department of 
Air Pollution Control have been advised that 
the new budget of the Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control District in California 
is $3,640,000, compared with the $674,380 
budget for the New York department. Los 
Angeles has a staff of 458, and some private 
help in addition; the New York department’s 
staff numbers 111. 

Yet Los Angeles officials are not satisfied 
and are looking around for ways to improve 
matters. The county engineer’s office out 
there has reported that in recent years air 
pollution control “has only maintained the 
status quo on smog, since State legislation 
to control the auto exhaust, the major con- 
tributor, has only recently been enacted.” 

Accordingly, the county engineer summed 
up, humbly and modestly we think: “In view 
of the small inroads thus far in actually 
reducing smog, our officials seek all informa- 
tion available on legislation and other con- 
trol actions by the many jurisdictions that 
have attacked the air pollution control prob- 
lem.’””’ We commend the Los Angeles dili- 
gence to our own city government, and point 
out that the effectiveness of New York City’s 
antismoke efforts must be directly related 
to the availability of funds and facilities. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
subject of air pollution control has in- 
creased markedly in importance over the 
past several years. 

There is often a tendency to limit the 
discussion of air pollution problems to 
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certain west coast metropolitan areas 
in which this matter is especially seri- 
ous. My colleagues in Congress from the 
State of California have devoted a con- 
siderable amount of energy to the con- 
trol and alleviation of smog conditions 
in the Los Angeles area and in other 
west coast communities. 

I want to make it clear, Mr. President, 
that the consideration of this subject 
must not be limited to Los Angeles and 
the west coast. We need to analyze and 
deal with it in all of the areas in which 
smog conditions exist or in which there 
is even a potential danger that this 
problem will become serious in the 
future. 

In my own State of New York, New 
York City, as evidenced by the above 
editorial, has an active air pollution con- 
trol program. Buffalo is becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about smog con- 
ditions. Other large cities, such as 
Cleveland and Houston, are in the same 
position. Both Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
have launched intensive and highly suc- 
cessful programs to reduce air pollution. 

In all, 250 American communities have 
some form of local or State air pollution 
control programs. New York’s Air Pol- 
lution Act was enacted in 1957. It estab- 
lishes a State Air Pollution Control 
Board, which has been devoting con- 
siderable effort to problems in this field. 

Under the Air Pollution Control Act 
passed in 1955, the Federal Government, 
through the Public Health Service, has 
spent some $20 million for research on 
the causes and possible methods of curb- 
ing air pollution conditions harmful to 
the health and safety of the citizens of 
our Nation. 

Mr. President, I was extremely pleased 
that the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee last week approved H.R. 
8238, an act passed by the House on 
August 17 of last year, which provides 
for a study of the effect of motor vehicle 
exhaust fumes. The House bill calls for 
@ 2-year investigation by the Surgeon 
General as a public health matter. 

I am hopeful that this bill will be en- 
acted and that the Surgeon General’s 
research reports will indicate what, if 
any, type of governmental controls are 
necessary in this area and, if necessary, 
at which level of government they should 
be imposed. Basically, I believe that, 
whenever we can, it is desirable to deal 
with air pollution control matters rela- 
tive to such factors as automobile ex- 
haust fumes through voluntary action on 
the part of private groups. At the same 
time, I have personally looked into var- 
ious legislative approaches to this prob- 
lem, should it be found that such ap- 
proaches are necessary. 

Mr. President, on the matter of auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes, I noted with in- 
terest that Secretary Flemming of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in testifying on February 24 
before the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, com- 


mented on the extent to which automo- 
bile exhaust fumes contribute to metro- 
politan air pollution conditions. This 
was in connection with the renewal of 
the Air Pollution Control Act, which is 
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presently pending before the relevant 
committees of Congress. Although Sec- 
retary Flemming does not feel that Fed- 
eral action is presently needed in this 
field, he placed considerable stress on his 
opinion that automobile air pollution 
problems must be dealt with on a na- 
tional basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in the 
Recorp extracts from the testimony. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Emission of pollutants from automobile 
operations is a common phenomenon 
throughout the country. These are of con- 
cern in various areas because of irritative 
characteristics, their possible adverse effects 
on health, damage to vegetation, and inter- 
ference with visibility. It does not appear 
feasible that this type of problem be ap- 
proached on an individual community basis. 
The national character of automobile man- 
ufacture and distribution is such that con- 
sensus as to desirable actions should be ob- 
tained on a broader geographic basis. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
not prepared to discuss the more tech- 
nical aspects of the various devices for 
reducing the amount of hydrocarbons 
in the air from automobile fumes in the 
air. I do, however, call attention today 
to an excellent and thoughtful article 
on this subject printed initially in For- 
tune magazine and reprinted in ab- 
breviated form in the April issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Reader’s Digest article to 
which I just referred be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Auto FomEs—AND THE AI You BREATHE 
(By George A. W. Boehm) 

A malodorous nuisance in many cities, 
these exhaust fumes can become a positive 
menace if they remain uncontrolled. There 
are practical solutions to the problem— 
California and the auto industry are edging 
toward them. 

The automobile is now the only major 
source of air pollution in American cities 
that is not under some degree of control. 
Through the switch from soft coal to oil and 
gas in industry, and through the use of 
filters and precipitators on industrial chim- 
ney stacks, smoke and soot are now kept 
within bounds. But comparatively little has 
been done to reduce automobile fumes. 

These are a growing nuisance, if not 
menace, in almost every big city. They are 
malodorous. In some cities they are the 
chief cause of haze and smog. Health ex- 
perts suspect they may be partly respon- 
sible for the alarming urban rise in lung 
cancer, 

The trouble comes from a small but potent 
fraction of gas vented through the crankcase 
or tailpipe. The modern internal-combus- 
tion engine is not 100-percent efficient. The 
gasoline it burns the way it is supposed to 
emerges from the cylinders as water and 
carbon dioxide—the harmless products of 
complete combustion. But even a perfectly 
tuned engine wastes a little fuel, about 2 
percent on the average. This waste, un- 
burned or partially burned, carries the hy- 
drocarbons that worry pollution-control ex- 


We need not banish automobiles to end 
the trouble. Since 1953, the auto industry 
has spent $6 million on air-pollution re- 
search and now has half a dozen feasible 
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ways of reducing fumes. Engineers know 
that for perhaps $10 per car they can elim- 
inate 50 percent of the hydrocarbons; for 

perhaps $300 they can do an almost com- 
plete job. What we need now is to decide 
officially that something must be done, and 
how much, 

The smog in Los Angeles is notorious. 
Now other cities—Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Houston among them—are beginning to com- 
plain about smog chiefly in downtown areas. 
To date, only California has been moved to 
act. At the legislature’s order the State 
board of health set standards for exhaust 
purity to be considered as the basis for 
laws requiring control devices on California 
automobiles. Under the proposed program, 

every car manufactured after January 1, 
1961, for sale in California must be equipped 
with an approved exhaust-control device. 
Any solution that proves acceptable in Cali- 
fornia may be applicable in other areas where. 
auto exhaust is a serious problem. 

Where air pollution is only a marginal 
problem, simple and cheap methods of re- 
ducing hydrocarbons may prove adequate. 
The simplest is a gadget that recycles gases 
from the crankcase vent back into the car- 
buretor. Getting these gases burned in the 
engine can eliminate roughly 40 to 50 per- 
cent of the total hydrocarbon emission. 

Another simple method of reducing hydro- 
carbons is to give a car regular maintenance. 
(How much hydrocarbon comes out the tail- 
pipe depends largely on the condition of the 
engine. One fouled spark plug can double 
the emission of hydrocarbons.) Last year a 
group of Chrysler engineers compared the 
fumes from their engineering department’s 
fleet of 40 service cars, which had had a tune- 
up every 5,000 miles, with the fumes from a 
sampling of privately owned automobiles in 
Los Angeles. The comparison was eye- 
opening. The carefully tended company cars 
gave off 60 percent less hydrocarbon and Car- 
bon monoxide than the average Los Angeles 


But such halfway measures as crankcase 
recycling and regular maintenance don’t sat- 
isfy California air-pollution officials. Smith 
Griswold, director of the Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control District, estimates that 
at least 90 percent of the tailpipe emissions 
will have to be eliminated if smog is to be 
rolled back to the level of 1940, when there 
was occasional haze but no eye irritation. 

How? 

After 6 years of work, Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler have each come up with a prac- 
tical device which, doubling as a muffler, 
burns up the hydrocarbons on their way out 
the exhaust pipe. The Chrysler device does 
this by concentrating the normal heat of 
the exhaust and using it to heat the hydro- 
carbons to 1,600°, at which temperature they 
burn readily. The Ford and General Motors 
devices pass the exhaust gases over pellets of 
@ ceramic-like catalyst which makes the 
gases burn at relatively low temperatures— 
as low as 700° in one Ford model. 

The devices vary in effectivenes. They 
burn from 60 to 90 percent of the hydro- 
carbons, cost from $100 to $300, and require 
maintenance or replacement after anywhere 
from 8,000 to 25,000 miles. 

Although the Big Three’s burners are still 
only in the advanced development stage, any 
one of them can be made ready for produc- 
tion within less than a year. It makes little 
difference to the manufacturers which 
burner is chosen. All the companies—Stude- 
baker-Packard and American Motors as well 
as the Big Three—are bound by a cross- 
licensing agreement to share patents and de- 
signs free of charge. 

A more radical and direct proposal for 
eliminating hydrocarbons has come from 
Ralph M. Heintz of Los Gatos, Calif. Heintz, 
now retired, was the cofounder and engi- 
neering ace of Jack & Heintz, the Cleveland 
firm that makes aircraft and missile parts. 


He insists that the only really satisfactory 


afterburners to consume wasted he 
holds, is “like inventing rubber gloves be- 
cause your fountain pen . 


so that they emit about 70 percent less 
hydrocarbon than the conventional engine. 
Working with Prof. Alexander L. London of 
Stanford University and E. Finley Carter and 
Dale Hutchison of Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, he has replaced the carburetor with 
auxiliary combustion chambers, one for 
each cylinder. From these chambers just 
enough burning fuel is fed into a large ex- 
cess of air in the cylinder to satisfy the 
immediate power demand of the engine. 
The result is inherently more efficient com- 
bustion. 

After 2 years of experimentation, Heintz 
has a sound engine which can probably be 
improved further. It clatters a little, like a 
diesel, and it cannot yet match the power 
of conventional carburetor-fed engines. On 
the other hand, it gets several extra miles to 
the gallon. 

Since the proposed California legislation 
primarily affects new cars, there won’t be 
much reduction in California smog for sev- 
eral years. (Turnover of cars ig approxi- 
mately 50 percent in 6 years, 85 percent in 
12 years.) And the program will be costly. 
At, say, $150 per car, and at the present 
rate of turnover, Los Angeles alone will be- 
come & $40 million per year market for 
burners. 

There will have to be inspection stations. 
To inspect each car twice a year, Los Angeles 
will need about 1,000 stations. An 
tion instrument which may prove suitable 
has recently been put on the market at 
$1,475. This cost, multiplied by 1,000 sta- 
tions, plus the pay of 1,000 technicians, 
amounts to a sizable sum. 

But the nuisance of smog is sizable, too. 
Los Angeles and other American cities wili 
have to weigh the intangible cost of that, 
as well as the possibility—still to be de- 
termined—that smog may play a deadly role 
in promoting lung cancer. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very much concerned about the hazard 
to the health of our Nation created by 
harmful substances in the air. This 
problem cannot be tossed off lightly. 
The air we breathe must not become 
America’s wastebasket. 





WIRETAPPING LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it was 
necessary for me to be absent from the 
Chamber yesterday when the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] urged that we take action 
at this session to make it clear that wire- 
tapping by State law-enforcement offi- 
cials, under court order, did not run 
afoul of Federal law. I have since had 
an opportunity to read his statement and 
I want to commend him for his excel- 
lent analysis of the problem. 

There is no doubt that the present law 
is seriously hampering law enforcement, 
is placing State district attorneys in 
jeopardy of Federal prosecution, and is 
establishing the telephone as a privileged 
instrument for criminal operations. The 
whole problem of eavesdropping, of 
which wiretapping is only one aspect, 
needs to be explored by Congress, and 
I have introduced a comprehensive 
measure for this purpose. 

The immediate and urgent necessity, 
however, is to prevent the suppression of 





in the last Congress, would accomplish 
this limited but essential objective. Cer- 


tainly, where State statutes require court 
orders before wiretapping can be done, 
the evidence thus obtained should be ad- 
missible in evidence and should not be 
held to violate any Federal law. 

I am very grateful to the Senator from 
Arkansas for the very strong support 
which he gave to this point of view, and 





SUMMIT CONFERENCE WHICH WAS 
NEVER HELD 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
last Friday at 2 o’clock many thousands 
of Government workers were given a 
holiday for the remainder of the week 
and told to greet President Eisenhower. 
Some schoolchildren were 
Units of the Armed Forces including 
bands, were ordered to the National Air- 
port and to places along the route se- 
lected for President Eisenhower’s return 
to Washington. Newspapers editorially 
urged a grand welcome for President 
Eisenhower—in fact, even included 
printed maps showing the route, thus 
catering to the well-known American 
habit of loving a parade. 

Mr. President, the cruel fact is that 
President Eisenhower should not have 
been greeted as a conquering hero. 
What did he conquer? What great ac- 
complishment was his at the summit 
conference? 

Were not American citizens and lead- 
ers of friendly nations shocked in the 
first instance over false statements issued 
by a panic-stricken administration offi- 
cial who should have remained silent? 
Heads of state of friendly nations may 
well have been shocked by the ineptness 
of officials in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in the varying statements following 
the time the U-2 was downed some 1,300 
miles within the borders of the Soviet 
Union. 

These Officials suffered humiliation, 
along with the citizens of our Nation, 
over the mistakes made by officials in 
NASA and the State Department. They 
could well reason that if appointive ad- 
ministration officials failed in this emer- 
gency, how likely it is that they would 
likewise fail if even a greater emergency 
were suddenly thrust upon us by Soviet 
action or aggression. 

President Eisenhower, and the entire 
country with him, sustained a humiliat- 
ing rebuff. Due to this failure and to 
ineptness and mistakes, the summit con- 
ference never took place. Whatever hope 
there was among leaders of the nations of 
the free world that some good result 
might come from a conference at the 
ae was destroyed. 

Det Species officials let the Presi- 


and then conflicting 
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statements and flagrantly failing, at a 
critical time, in the performance of 
their duties, should be downgraded or 
dismissed from the public service. 
Better yet, they should have been seated 
in an automobile directly following that 
of the President after his arrival at the 
National Airport. It would have been 
appropriate to have draped that auto- 
mobile in mourning over the hopes that 
were dashed partly as a result of their 
failures. It is unfortunate that the one 
principally responsible was not installed 
as a dummy in that Soviet satellite now 
in orbit. 

It is true that our President conducted 
himself—in the face of charges from 
Khrushchev and the disappointments of 
the heads of State of our allies—in a 
dignified manner. He showed he could 
take all the abuse Khrushchev was 
capable of giving. I wish he had retali- 
ated with some sharp language. But it 
is unfortunate his own officials—by 
clumsy and confused mishandling—dis- 
torted facts, permitted officials of NASA 
to publicly state that our aerial observa- 
tion plane was on an innocent mission 
gathering information on weather, and 
then followed this with State Depart- 
ment officials denying that the pilot of 
the plane was spying. 

This is an incredible performance. 

Khrushchev disclosed the evidence, 
and then these same officials who should 
have said “we are investigating the inci- 
dent,” or remained silent, issued the 
provocative statement that those whose 
responsibility it is to defend this Nation 

would be failures if they did not do 
everything necessary, including spying, 
to “overcome the danger of a surprise 
attack” from the Soviet Union. This 
language clearly applied to the future. 

A State Department official, very un- 
fortunately for us, said: “Well, I will 
leave it to your interpretation.” Then, 
apparently without notifying Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon—who publicly defended 
aerial reconnaissance spying as neces- 
sary to penetrate the Iron Curtain and 
secure for our Armed Forces and for our 
allies information as to missiles on 
launching pads and aggressive prepara- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain, and as- 
serting that it was necessary to continue 
these defensive actions—this same ap- 
pointive official pulled the rug from un- 
der him and handed Khrushchev an 
additional propaganda weapon for his 
bluster and bombast. Our President an- 
nounced discontinuance of such aerial 
flights, which had, a couple of days be- 
fore, been declared so necessary. Both 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
NIxon were let down by administration 
Officials who proved inadequate to cope 
with an unexpected misfortune. 

It is time for Americans to hold a post- 
mortem. Their hopes died in a welter 
of contradictory statements which 
should never have been made and which 
led to insult of the leader of our Armed 
Forces and national humiliation. 

It is due to our own failures that 
Khrushchev was given opportunities 
which he eagerly grasped, to stifle a con- 
ference. which promised some hope to 
peace-loving peoples the world over. He 
did this; in a lusty manner, before it even 
commenced. 
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Then, to compound confusion, Secre- 
tary of Defense Gates, from Paris, called 
for an Armed Forces alert for Sunday, 
May 15. We rattled our sabers; Khru- 
shchev menaced with his missiles. 

The prestige of the United States has 
been lowered due to clumsy, embarrassed, 
contradictory, and frequently false state- 
ments and conflicting explanations. In 
truth and fact, Communist Russia has 
had its spies in America constantly dur- 
ing the past years. 

There was no excuse for inept and in- 
adequate failure of CIA and other offi- 
cials to cope with an unexpected mis- 
chance. We, unfortunately, were placed 
on the defensive, where we should not 
be. Our President was insulted. Offi- 
cials of his administration were at fault 
and caused his discomfiture and frus- 
tration. 

The truth is that there is little in- 
dication—in fact, no indication—of any 
accelerated war threat, but the tension 
of the cold war has become more evi- 
dent. 

Our citizens have not, as yet, fully 
recovered from the shock to our pride 
and confidence. When we do, we should 
take to heart the lesson that in this 
20th century, we must have in the 
White House a full-time President who 
does not delegate responsibility and 
leadership. In this grim period, the 
times demand that; and we should have 
confidence that following the coming 
election, we shall once again have a 
strong leader as President and Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 

It is the irony of fate perhaps that 
President Eisenhower, following a period 
of years when Dame Fortune had smiled 
upon him, now finds the law of averages 
catching up. He sought a relaxation of 
warlike tensions. Increased warlike ten- 
sions resulted. He hoped, in the final 
months of his administration, his would 
be a constructive achievement in face- 
to-face conferences with a dictator, to 
stem the tide of aggression and promote 
permanent peace. 

Our high hopes for that success were 
denied—not so much by Khrushchev as 
from the Eisenhower lack of leadership 
and failure of our own officials in high 
places of authority. 

Now it is for. us to tear aside this false 
facade presented in the carefully planned 
Presidential parade from the National 
Airport, and for us to rebuild—as pain- 
ful and gradual as it may be—toward 
further face-to-face conferences, seek- 
ing, as a powerful nation, to end the 
armaments race but maintaining ade- 
quate safeguards. 

To accomplish this we must have great 
and strong leadership, a President with 
vigor and industry, who devotes full time 
to his job. 





PUBLICATION ENTITLED 
OF SMALL DAMS” 


“DESIGN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate, I de- 
sire to call attention to a new publica- 
tion being issued. by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of the Interior, 
entitled “Design of Small Dams.” 
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This publication, it seems to me, is a 


. substantial contribution to western wa- 


ter development. In fact, it should be 
of nationwide interest since the design 
of small dams concerns areas through- 
out the country. I desire to commend 
the Bureau of Reclamation for its fore- 
sight and ingenuity in this field. 

Of course, much of the work on this 
publication was done under previous ad- 
ministrations like that of former Secre- 
tary Oscar L. Chapman and former 
Commissioner of Reclamation, Michael 
W. Straus, as well as the former chief 
engineer of the Bureau, Leslie N. 
McClellan. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks a copy of a letter to me 
under date of May 20 from Hon. Floyd 
E. Dominy, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, and an advance copy of a news 
release from the Information Service of 
the Department of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1960. 

Hon. JAMEs E. MuRRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Knowing of your 
deep concern over the need for nationwide 
conservation of natural resources and your 
familiarity with the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
work toward this end, including our engi- 
neering structures in the Western States, 
we believe you will be interested in the new 
publication Design of Small Dams. 

We believe the technical assistance offered 
in this publication will be of great value 
in the furtherance of the development of the 
water resources in this country. It should 
be of particular assistance in the develop- 
ment of small water resource projects in 
the West, where many small dams remain 
to be constructed, in that it will make avail- 
able to private engineers and engineering 
firms that would perform the engineering 
services for such projects, the specialized 
technical knowledge and experience of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as applied to low 
dams. The demand for such assistance was 
so great that an earlier publication had been 
exhausted, and the technique of design and 
construction so advanced in 22 years that it 
would be a disservice to simply reprint the 
old book, which was sponsored by the Wa- 
ter Resources Committee of the National Re- 
sources Committee. 

It is our belief that the store of knowledge 
and 50 years’ experience of a Government 
agency in this field should be available to 
the public. It can be readily appreciated 
that passing on this technical knowledge to 
the public will benefit not only those direct- 
ly associated with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion program, but the thousands of con- 
servation districts, engineers, and planners 
interested in water conservation and utili- 
zation. We believe it will provide a guide 
to the information and data needed for the 
hydrological and structural design of small 
dams, provide specialized technical knowl- 
edge in readily usable form for engineers 
who are new in the field of dam design, and 
greatly simplify the design procedures for 
low dams. From this should come economy 
in engineering and design costs. 

No doubt this publication will be of in- 
terest to you and your committee. Should 
additional copies be desired for your use, do 
not hesitate to let us know. 
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Your interest in and continued support 
of the reclamation program are most appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Firoyp E. Domrny, 
Commissioner. 


New RECLAMATION Book PRESENTS DATA FOR 
Use IN DEsIGN or SMaLL DamMs 


A new technical book, “Design of Small 
Dams,” has been published by the Bureau of 
Reclamation as a guide to small water re- 
source organizations, public agencies, and 
private engineers engaged in the design and 
the construction of small dams and reten- 
tion reservoirs, the Department of the In- 
terior announced today. 

In announcing the release of the new pub- 
lication, Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd 
E. Dominy said that because of the Bureau’s 
international reputation in the fleld of dam 
design there was a wide, continuing demand 
by the public for technical assistance by the 
Bureau’s staff in the planning for and design 
of small dams. He said this demand was 
becoming more acute since an earlier Gov- 
ernment publication, “Low Dams,” pub- 
lished in 1938, had been out of print for 
several years during the current worldwide 
boom in water resource development. 

Mr. Dominy explained that the public is 
entitled to the knowledge and experience 
amassed by the Bureau in a half century of 
dam building. “We believe,” he said, “that 
making this information public is not only 
@ substantial technical contribution to the 
water conservation program, but also that it 
will help bring about full upper-basin water 
development, with correlative benefits to 
large downstream storage reservoirs. Fur- 
thermore, by stimulating private and local 
initiative to construct the smaller dams, it 
will be contributing to the overall Federal 
policy of encouraging private capital and 
non-Federal agencies to assume a large and 
challenging public resource development 
task without turning to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

In the preface of the 611-page volume, 
Commissioner Dominy pointed out that the 
new book is intended to serve primarily as a 
guide to safe and economical practices for 
those concerned with the design of small 
dams in public works programs in the United 
States. “The book will serve this purpose in 
three ways,” he said. “(1) It will provide 
engineers with information and data neces- 
sary for the proper design of small dams. 
(2) It will provide specialized and highly 
technical knowledge concerning the design 
of small dams in a form that can be used 
readily by engineers who do not specialize 
in this field. (3) It will emeety design pro- 
cedures for small earthfill dams 

Only the more common types of small 
dams now being constructed are discussed. 
These include concrete gravity, earthfill 
(rolled type) and rockfill dams. Empha- 
sis is placed on the design of the common, 
rolled earthfill type. Small dams are defined 
as earthfill and rockfill structures with 
heights less than 50 feet above streambed, 
and concrete dams on previous foundations 
whose “head” from headwater to tailwater 
does not exceed 20 feet. 

In addition to discussions of the design of 
dams, spillways, and outlet works, the book 
contains chapters on project planning, flood 
studies, foundations and construction mate- 
rials, diversion during construction, and 
maintenance and operation. Appendixes are 
provided on hydraulic computation, con- 
struction of embankment, concrete in con- 
struction, sample specifications, and other 
supplementary features. A total of 331 illus- 
trations and engineering plates is included. 

The book was prepared by Bureau person- 
nel at the Commissioner’s office in Denver, 
Colo., under the direction of Grant Blood- 
good, Assistant Commissioner and Chief En- 
gineer, and L. G. Puls, Chief Designing En- 
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gineer. More than 30 engineers and many 
technicians participated in the preparation 
of the book and in its critical review. Spe- 
cial recognition was given to O. L. Rice, Chief 
of the Dams Branch; H, G. Arthur, Super- 
visor, Design Unit, Earth Dams Section; and 
E. H. Larson, Head of the Manuals and Tech- 
nical Records Section, all of the Denver en- 
gineering staff, and to other Federal agen- 
cies which provided technical material. 

“We believe that ‘Design of Small Dams’ 
not only will provide guidance in the most 
common type of water storage development, 
but that it also will furnish a technical ref- 
erence reflecting the knowledge and experi- 
ence the Bureau of Reclamation has gained 
through extensive operations in this field 
during the past half century,” Commissioner 
Dominy said. 

Copies of the new publication may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., or the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo., 
Attention 841. The price is $6.50, postpaid. 





AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Business of Aerial Recon- 
naissance,” written by Holmes Alexan- 
der, of the McNaught Syndicate, 

The article is significant and helpful 
both because of its timing and its con- 
tent, with particular reference to the 
events of recent days on the Eurasian 
land mass and in Paris. 

Mr. Alexander discusses the Tactical 
Air Command’s aerial reconnaissance 
function. He emphasizes the vital im- 
portance of TAC’s photographic recon- 
naissance mission as distinct from simi- 
lar strategic operations, and calls atten- 
tion to certain technical limitations 
which we might largely remove by mak- 
ing available for this mission up-to-date 
processes and developments already in 
use in private industry. 

The crucial role of this TAC function 
in our national defense, particularly as 
we enter a new phase of the cold war, 
and the ease with which we may be able 
to effect needed improvements make 
this article and its proposals important 
reading for all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

THe BUSINESS OF AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

SHaw Atr Force Basz, 8S.C.—Unbeknownst 
to most Americans, something like 3,000 
personnel and 288 aircraft of the Tactical 
Air Command are very much in the business 
of learning and practicing frontline, up-to- 
the-minute aerial reconnaissance. 

This work should be distinguished from 
“spying” and from the gathering of “stra- 
tegic” information about enemy capabilities. 
Our Tactical Air Command (TAC) deals with 
winning the battle, while Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) deals with winning the 
war. But by the very nature of midcen- 
tury facts of life, the first battle could he 
of more importance than ever before in his- 
tory. Moreover, the potential of nuclear 
knockout punches on both sides means that 
dispersion of troops, concealment of weap- 
ons and especially the mobility of the new 
missiles take on a crucial significance. The 


ever expanding and ever refining science of 
airborne photography gives our side a chance 


to know not what the enemy can do, or 
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plans to do, but what the enemy has actu- 
ally moved into a warlike position to do 
just a few minutes 

Between the time this piece is written and 
published, the Sino-Russian Communists 
may have cocked a fist for a surprise assault 
in the Far East against South Korea or For- 
mosa, or in West Europe by intercepting our 
land or air access into Berlin; but it is most 
unlikely that the enemy could move s0 
much as one missile launcher or one flight of 
planes without being caught in the act by 
TAC cameras. 

There is a TAC reconnaissance unit offi- 
cially located at Misawa Air Base, Japan, but 
it is roaming at will throughout the Far 
East commands. There are four squadrons 
of daylight reconnaissance planes, desig- 
nated RF-101’s, at Laon, France. There are 
two more such squadrons at Phalsbourg, 
France. In addition, there are four squad- 
rons of night reconnaissance planes, desig- 
nated RB-66’s, based at Schulethorpe, Eng- 
land. 

Apart from these oversea units, there are 
reconnaissance wings operating from three 
home base air forces—the 9th near Sumter, 
5.C., the 12th at Waco, Tex., and the 19th at 
Seymour-Johnson Air Base, N.C. These Zone 
of Interior TAC wings are, in fact, ready 
for duty anywhere in the world. Two sum- 
mers ago they turned up in Lebanon and 
Formosa with less than $3 days’ notice. On 
top of the regular units, there are four Na- 
tional Guard reconnaissance wings—operat- 
ing out of 22 fields in 12 separate States. 

These data are given in some detail be- 
cause it may well be that the United States 
of America has into the cold war 
phase where tactical, frontline, instanta- 
neous intelligence is more significant than 
any other kind. Today, the galaxy of Rus- 
sian satellites in the sky, and the long-range 
plans of world communism to subvert and 
invade Latin America and Southeast Asia 
may not be nearly so vital as the enemy’s in- 
tention to move troops or weapons down a 
highway, into a forest, or to shift a flight of 
aircraft from inland bases to the coasts and 
borders. 

If the enemy does these things, we will 
have photographic proof—dropped by para- 
chute for fast development—in a matter of 
minutes and hours. And we will have the 
chance—if we dare—to strike, rather than 
wait and be struck. 

One of the prime purposes of your re- 
porter on this trip was to learn what our 
tactical reconnaissance air units need to 

their work toward a greater degree of 
perfection. I am told that the following 
methods exist in our photographic indus- 
try, but are not today as available as they 
should be for operational and training units: 

1. A simple device within the navigational 
equipment to mark the exact geographical 
location of aerial pictures. At present, 
headquarters must rely largely on the mem- 
ory of pilots who may be wounded or ex- 
hausted. 

2. Infrared developments to improve night 
photography and bad weather reconnaissance. 

8. Dry film processing. 

4. High-resolution radar equipment of a 
more advanced stage than presently avail- 
able. 

5. The development and assignment of an 
airplane for day-night reconnaissance. At 
present, the RF-101 works at supersonic 
Speeds by day and the RB-66 works at sub- 


Vements can and 
should be had almost immediately. We 
need to know—what’s the enemy up to now? 





DAVID E. LILIENTHAL ON POST- 
SUMMIT U.S.A. 

-Mr.. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recorp an article by David E. Lili- 
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enthal, first Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, and before that 
Chairman of the Tennesese Valley Au- 
thority. In an eloquent way Mr. Lilien- 
thal has recognized the firm challenge 
facing our Nation for a long time and 
now, upon the dawn of what must be a 
new postsummit era of American con- 
sciousness of the world’s situation, calls 
for action—action of which only free- 
men are capable because it results from 
their most profound personal convic- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Mirror, May 17, 1960] 
LILIENTHAL POINTS A Way TO SURVIVAL 


May 1960, may be remembered as the 
month when we Americans returned to the 
harsh reality of the world as it is. Once 
again our feet are on the rough and long 
and painful road to survival. Two years of 
wishful thinking and fantasy about the ap- 
proach of an era of peaceful coexistence and 
nuclear disarmament are about to come to 
a close. 

Three recent events can be thanked for 
this awakening: 

First, the demonstration of how little sub- 
stance there is—in terms of survival—to all 
the fanfare over summit meetings outside 
the United Nations, and the essential hol- 
lowness of ceremonial visits of heads of state 
and lesser lights. 

Second, the collapse of the technical, and 
therefore the political basis for an agreed 
ban on the testing of nuclear weapons. 

Third, the furor over an American re- 
connaissance flight into Russia. 

The barrenness of trying to slow up or halt 
the nuclear arms race by an inspection 
agreement on an issue so collateral and es- 
sentially remote from disarmament as a ban 
on the testing of nuclear weapons and the 
impending debacle of the summit conference 
are events that the free world may view as 
a turning point of historic proportions. 
Something graphic was needed to awaken 
the people of America and Britain to the 
facts of life. 

The major significance of the crackup of 
one of our reconnaissance planes within 
Russia, it seems to me, is that this episode 
dramatizes for the average citizen what has, 
quite unwisely I think, been hidden from 
him by the words of many of the world’s 
political and intellectual leaders, West and 
East—namely, that the not-so-cold war has 
not and cannot in fact be abated by wishful 
thinking or a verbal escape from the evi- 
dence of the Soviet’s determination to domi- 
nate the world, and the free world’s equal 
resolution to remain free of such domina- 
tion, come what may. 

Once again we may begin to live in the 
world of reality, which is a world of con- 
stant danger. It may continue to be just 
that for a generation or more. 

To face up, as now I believe even the most 
optimistic must, to the realities of how wide 
is the chasm between the Soviet world and 
our own is, I think, the only hope for the 
avoidance of war, and for building a solid 
foundation upon which two basically op- 
posite concepts of life can manage to live 
side by side. 

The sure road to war is to live in a fantasy, 
in a world that does not exist. Neville 
Chamberlain at Munich demonstrated how 
tragic this kind of escape from reality can be. 
World War II was direct product of that kind 
of wishful thinking. The French confidence 
that the impregnable Maginot line made an 
attack by Germany impossible is the older 
equivalent of the current doctrine that 
muclear weapons possessed by both antago- 
nists have produced a stalemate that frees 
the world from the danger of a nuclear war. 
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It is through such a dream world that the 
West has been passing. During this incredi- 
ble period, however, the hard-bitten, realistic, 
and aggressive Communists were softening up 
our American resolution—their prime target. 

They flooded us with horror stories of 
mutual suicide by atomic warfare and allur- 
ing but empty offers of peaceful coexistence, 
total disarmament, and an end to nuclear 
weapons. 

They realized that if by threats and prom- 
ises our will to resist was eroded, freedom 
— perish without a single shot being 

fired. I think we must admit that their 
campaign was partly successful. 

Now we are ready, I hope, to put aside the 
superficial hopes engendered by the spirit of 
Camp David, or the notion that visits of 
Russians to this country, and Americans to 
Russia, highly desirable and beneficial as 
they are in themselves, have any basic rela- 
tion to survival. We are now ready, I hope, 
to recognize that these are only sideshows 
that to many have obscured the real and 
basic obstacles to getting along with the 
Soviet system. 

We are, I hope, ready to put aside, too, 
the wishful thought that the Russian politi- 
cal leadership desperately wants disarma- 
ment because they must keep their people 
happy with consumer goods, and cannot do 
so unless their huge costs of armament are 
dismissed. 

Perhaps now we can come to grips with 
the central problem. That is to return to our 
efforts, exhausting but essential, to learn, 
step by cautious step, case by case, the proc- 
ess of negotiation with political leaders 
whose concept of life is almost as far from 
ours as if they were being on another planet. 

It is in the American temperament to be 
sanguine, to believe the best of others. It is 
also in the American temperament to face 
up to whatever must be faced, but only 
when some dramatic fact forces us to. The 
story of Pearl Harbor is a classic in this 
category. 

There is a wealth of impressive evidence 
that the American people can face hard, 
cruel, and disappointing facts, and can act 
with vigor, toughness, tenacity, and firm- 
ness. Here, I think, is the hopeful side, and 
the saving grace of the rather sudden dis- 
illusionment of the past weeks, 

It was American firmness and readiness to 
face up to facts that helped get the Red 
Army out of Iran, that rebuilt our Armed 
Forces and thereby kept the Chinese out of 
South Korea, that saved Greece and Turkey, 
that helped produce a peace treaty for Aus- 
tria, that saved Berlin by the amazing air- 
lift. On almost any of these acts of reso- 
lution, the Soviets might have gone to war. 
They didn’t. 

We are dealing with a revolutionary and 
highly successful enemy. We must be at 
least as realistic as the Russians have shown 
themselves to be. We do not want to com- 
pete with them by imitating their closed 
society, their lying to their own citizens. 
We need above all to be ourselves, Americans 
at our best. And at our best we do not flinch 
from facts, we do not insist that our public 
servants feed us only good and pleasant 
words, but that they tell us the truth, how- 
ever distasteful. 

Let us hope that the debacle of the sum- 
mit and the maneuvers of the nuclear test 
ban negotiations will mark the beginning of 
a@ period of realism in our dealing with the 
Soviet. 

A peace that is no peace, a “thaw” that is 
no warming up except in the most superficial 
ceremonial sense, a consequent lulling and 
deterioration of American resolve and will to 
stand firm for what we believe—this is not 
the road to peace. On the contrary, it is the 
road to disaster. 

Stockpiled atomic and other weapons are 
inert machines. They have no deterrent 
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yalue whatever, unless there abides the will 


-to use those weapons rather than surrender 


freedom. 

There is as yet no evidence that facing up 
to reality in dealing with the Soviet adds 
to the risks that already exist. 

My own opinion is that the greatest risk 
of all would be to continue to nurse the 
illusion that international tension is relaxed 
because we ourselves have been relaxing. 





ANOTHER SUMMIT—LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT CONFERENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the past 
week has seen the complete collapse of a 
summit conference on the international 
scene and the failure of another summit 
conference on the domestic scene. The 
urgency of the threat to free institutions 
throughout the world was made clear by 
Chairman Khrushchev when he scuttled 
the meeting of the leaders of the free 
and Communist worlds. Let us not have 
any failure of a U.S. labor and manage- 
ment summit meeting now. This is the 
danger faced by and the pitfalls so far 
in the way of the President’s labor-man- 
agement summit meeting. See the at- 
tached affidavit from the New York 
Times of May 23, 1960. 

It may be fruitful, too, it seems to me, 
to give an underpinning to a labor-man- 
agement summit and to place the work 
of forging mutual confidence and labor- 
management cooperation into the hands 
of those on the plant and community 
level whose immediate interest resides 
in such confidence and whose daily ef- 
forts must make such cooperation a 
reality. Mr. President, last February I 
introduced S. 3121, to promote increased 
productivity, and foster peaceful labor- 
management relations through the es- 
tablishment in the executive branch of 
a bureau of productivity councils. This 
Bureau, jointly administered by the Sec- 
retaries of Commerce and Labor, would 
stimulate and encourage the establish- 
ment of productivity councils on the 
community level through regional ad- 
visory committees, pilot projects in va- 
rious communities, and the distribution 
of information and publicity. I believe 
that this approach contains much hope 
for practical results because the spirit 
engendered by face to face discussion of 
mutual problems among men whose daily 
work depends for its success on the solu- 
tion of these problems removes many of 
the obstacles standing in the way of 
agreement at summit conferences which 
take place in the spotlight. After the 
bases for cooperation have been put 
down at the working level, summit con- 
ferences have a chance for success. 

The urgent need for labor-manage- 
ment cooperation to increase the produc- 
tive power of the United States has been 
highlighted by the darkening interna- 
tional scene. The decade of the 1960’s 
will see a greatly intensified economic 
struggle between the free world and the 
Communist bloc. In this struggle, the 
United States cannot afford to repeat the 
loss experienced during the 1950’s of 340 
million man-days of work and more than 
$15 billion worth of production—all as 
the result of labor-management disputes. 
In terms of the economic struggle, this 
figure represents almost as much as the 
United States spent for economic aid to 
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the underdeveloped nations and as much 
as the entire cost of our missile program, 
excluding research expenditures, dur- 
ing the 1950’s. 

Mr. President, labor-management co- 
operation is a matter entirely in the 
hands of the American people. In this 
matter, we are not at the mercy of for- 
eign powers and inimical interests. Only 
we could answer for any failure to act in 
our own self-interest. I do not think 
that the American people will accept 
such failure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
in the New York Times of May 23, which 
represents an expression of profound 
concern on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 23, 1960] 
An EMPLOYER-LABOR SUMMIT? 

The first meeting of the union-manage- 
ment summit conference has not given as 
much promise as the soundness and urgency 
of its objectives deserve. The mere fact that 
it has taken about 6 months even to get the 
first meeting and to complete the confer- 
ence personnel suggests a lack of enthusiasm 
on at least one side. This impression is re- 
inforced by the postponement of another 
meeting for 6 weeks or 2 months on account 
of other commitments of the members— 
which presumably seem to them more im- 
portant. 

Then the proposed makeup of the two 
groups has already disclosed disturbing 
differences of views. AFL-CIO President 
Meany has appointed the top officials of two 
of the most important unions to serve with 
him—men with nationwide experience in la- 
bor-management negotiations. Mr. Meany 
doesn’t feel that the management represent- 
atives chosen by President Bannow of the 
National Association of Manufacturers are of 
equal stature, with one a president of a 
company that has had a strike by the union 
headed by a Meany appointee. Regardless 
of the obvious general competence of Mr. 
Bannow’s designees, Mr. Meany’s reservations 
are not good omens for summit success. But 
Mr. Bannow has promised to add some 
others. 

As for the agenda, it looks as if the con- 
ference hasn't got that far. But surely there 
must be genuine agreement in advance of a 
meeting schedule of what is to be discussed 
and how—with an emphasis on a better 
mutual understanding by each group of the 
other’s point of view rather than agreement 
on specific policies. Anyway, we wish the 
undertaking well in spite of the difficulties 
and dangers that seem to lie ahead. 





“TROJAN HORSE” RECOMMENDA- 
TION BY CHICAGO CONGRESS- 
MEN THAT DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE UNDERTAKE POLLUTION 
STUDY IN LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues may recall, there is a bill, H.R. 
1, pending before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The measure would 
propose to divert large volumes of wa- 
ter—dangerously large volumes, I be- 
lieve—from the Great Lakes Waterway 
system, for sanitation purposes at Chi- 
cago, draining into the Illinois Water- 
way. 

As of now, the effort to enact such leg- 
islation, contrary to Great Lakes inter- 
ests, has been consistently either defeat- 
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ed in Congress, or vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Now, however, the pushers of this 
ill-advised legislation are trying for an 
“end run” under the guise of a proposal 
offered by Congressmen O’BrIEN and 
Yates, of Illinois, which would provide 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare appropriate $12 mil- 
lion for a study of pollution in the Great 
Lakes area. The proposal would also au- 
thorize the Chicago Metropolitan Sani- 
tary District to divert an additional 1,060 
cubic feet per second of water from Lake 
Michigan as part of this study. 

The sudden interest of the Chicago 
Congressmen in a pollution study was 
merely an excuse to enable Chicago to 
carry out unauthorized diversion of wa- 
ter from Lake Michigan, contrary to the 
wishes and welfare of all the other Lake 
States. 

The issue of further water diversion 
from the Great Lakes is now properly 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate and the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is, therefore, un- 
fortunate that a new effort is being made 
to bypass the regular responsible consid- 
eration of this issue by the appropriate 
legislative and judicial agencies. 

Now, I want to say this: I am fully in 
favor of carrying out necessary and ef- 
fective antipollution studies needed in 
the Great Lakes. However, let us not be 
fooled by this ruse for attempting to 
increase diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes. 

Believing that the proposed amend- 
ment to the HEW funds before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee is a “Trojan 
horse” operation, I have contacted Sena- 
tor Lister Hitt, chairman of the sub- 
committee on this matter. 

To give my colleagues in the Senate 
the benefit of the subterfuge, which I 
believe is contained in the proposal, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a recent 
letter I submitted to Chairman Hi, 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR Hitt: I am writing to you 
in connection with the testimony presented 
before your subcommittee on May 5 by Con- 
gressmen O’Brien and YaTes urging a spe- 
cial appropriation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in order to 
conduct a pollution study in the Great Lakes 
area. As I shall to show, this request 
for a study of pollution in the Chicago area 
is intended to serve as a Trojan horse. The 
request for a study of pollution is merely a 
guise to enable Chicago to carry out further 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan—con- 
trary to the wishes and welfare of all other 
riparian owners. 

I believe it was unfortunate that Repre- 
sentatives O’Brien and YaTEs came before 
your subcommittee in an effort to bypass 
the regular responsible consideration of the 
issue of further water diversion from the 
Great Lakes by the appropriate legislative 
and judicial agencies. The subject of the 
Chicago diversion of waters from Lake Mich- 
igan is now appropriately before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The subject of water diversion from Lake 
Michigan by the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago has been a subject 
of continuing controversy between Chicago, 
the State of Illinois, and the other States 
adjoining the Great Lakes for many years. 
As far back as 1928 the Supreme Court of 
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the United States was brought into the con- 
flict in order to determine the equities in- 
volved. At that time the Court approved a 
temporary diversion of 3,300 cubic feet per 
second. In recent years there has been con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the Metropoli- 
tan District of Greater Chicago to 
divert additional quantities of water from 
the Great Lakes. 

During this session of Congress, as in many 
previous ones, a bill was introduced by Rep- 
resentative O’Brren (H.R. 1) authorizing an 
additional diversion of 1,000 c.f.s. from Lake 
Michigan. A companion bill, S. 3, was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Public Works, 
which, after long hearings, reported it to the 
Senate. There was much discussion on the 
merits of this legislation on the floor of the 
Senate—with particular emphasis on the Ca- 
nadian opposition to such diversion. The 
bill was finally referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for its consideration. At 
the: of the Poreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Department of State has con- 
tacted the Canadian Government in order to 

Canadian position on this 
matter. 


Simultaneously, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which assumed jurisdiction 
over this subject in 1928, again proceeded to 
look into the problem, and on June 29, 1959, 
appointed a special master to hear the evi- 
dence in connection with this controversy. 
The master, U.S. Senior Court Judge Albert 
Maris of Philadelphia, has been holding hear- 
ings on this subject in Chicago and in other 
places since August 4, 1959, and has not yet 
completed his study. 

Primarily, the issue relates to the diversion 
of additional water from Lake Michigan for 
the benefit of the Chicago Sanitary District. 
The controversy arose from the fact that be- 
tween the years 1892 and 1900 the city of 
Chicago and its suburbs carried out a plan 
to dispose of the sewage of the Chicago met- 
Topolitan area by cutting a canal across the 
low continental divide about 10 miles west 
of Lake Michigan and discharging the sewage 
of the entire metropolitan area into the Mis- 
sissippi watershed. 

Ultimately the States of the Great Lakes 
Basin, all the way from New York to Minne- 
sota, brought action in the U.S. Supreme 
Court to enjoin Chicago from the continued 
abstraction of waters from the basin. After 
extensive hearings the Supreme Court, in 
1930, issued a decree based upon the findings 
of Special Master Hughes, later Chief Justice, 
ordering the reduction of the diversion of 
water to its present level. It was the view 
of the Supreme Court that such diversion 
would be sufficient to maintain the naviga- 
tion levels of the Chicago Canal and the 
Illinois River, and would be adequate to pro- 
vide water circulation for sanitary purposes. 

But in recent years, the Chicago Sanitary 
District has undertaken a tremendous pro- 
gram of expansion. From some 508 square 
miles in 1954, the District, through annexa- 
tion grew to more than 920 square miles in 
1958. Unable to cope with its sewage prob- 
lem through sewage disposal, Chicago again 
desires additional water in order to flush 
its sewage down into the Mississippi water- 
shed. To obtain authority for such addi- 
tional diversion, Chicago has sought all pos- 
sible excuses and has the matter 


expedition to 
find a judge that would agree with him. 
HR. 1, which was introduced last year, 
sought to authorize additional diversion 
under the guise of navigational needs in the 
Chicago area. The amendment that Con- 
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are designed to do the same thing: To pro- 
vide Chicago with water for flushing down 
its sewage; and this contrary to the original 
Supreme Court directive to the sanitary dis- 
trict to treat such sewage in another fashion, 
through the establishment of sewage dis- 
posal plants and facilities. 

Now that this matter is pending both 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Supreme Court, I find it 
rather that the two Representa- 
tives from Illinois have undertaken to bypass 
these responsible agencies. The other States 
adjoining the Great Lakes continue in their 
opposition to further diversion. Recent 
communications from the Canadian Govern- 
ment indicate that the Government stands 
by its earlier position that further unilateral 
diversions would be in violation of the 1909 
Boundary Waters Treaty between the United 
States and Canada. 

I believe that this difficult question is now 
properly dealt with by the Special Master 
appointed by the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. We must certainly await their 
judgment before further action in this mat- 
ter could be undertaken. It would cer- 
tainly be inappropriate for your committee, 
or any other committee, to bypass the care- 
ful and responsible consideration and deci- 
sion of these other Government authorities 
which have jurisdiction in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 


in the chair). Is there further morning 
business? 





SETTING OF FIRST COLUMN FOR 
EXTENDED EAST CENTRAL FRONT 
OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been asked by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
to invite the Members, officers, and em- 
ployees of the Senate to witness the set- 
ting in place of the first large marble 
column in the portico of the extended 
east central front of the Capitol, at 9:30 
a.m., Thursday, May 26, 1960. 

This is a historic occasion in which I 
feel each Senator will be deeply inter- 
ested. All are invited to enter the con- 
struction area at the door to the fenced 
enclosure just south of the entrance to 
the Senate Wing, from where they will 
be directed to a safe and appropriate 
vantage point. 

The old records indicate that the orig- 
inal sandstone columns were erected in 
1824 and that the stonecutters at the 
Capitol participated in a procession and 
exhibit celebrating July 4, 1824. 

The new columns are duplicates of the 
originals except that they are of Georgia 
white marble instead of sandstone. 
They are monolithic, weigh about 18 
tons each, are 24 in number, and are 24 
feet 9 inches high. The columns are of 
the Corinthian order and uni- 
formly from a diameter of 3 feet at the 
base to 2 feet 6 inches at the top. 

The original columns were designed by 
Charles Bulfinch in carrying out the 
overall plan for the east portico pre- 
pared by his predecessor, Benjamin H. 
Latrobe. Mr. Latrobe and Mr. Bulfinch 
were the second and third architects of 
the Capitol, respectively. 


May 24 


The column to be set on Thursday, 
May 26, will be the one located imme- 
diately to the southeast of the main en- 
trance leading to the rotunda. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to query the majority leader about 
the program for the latter part of this 
week, inasmuch as next weekend will 
be Memorial Day weekend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have checked with the Parlia- 
mentarian. I am informed that in re- 
cent years it has been the policy of the 
Senate not to meet on Memorial Day, 
so I am in the position to definitely in- 
form the Senate there will be no session 
on Memorial Day. 

Judging from the bills which have been 
reported to the Senate and which are 
available for discussion, I do not antici- 
pate there will be a necessity for a ses- 
sion on Saturday. Therefore, I think we 
will go over from Friday until Tuesday. 

As to whether we shall have any yea- 
and-nay votes on Friday, I shall have to 
wait until we see what progress we make 
on proposed legislation which is to be 
considered this week. We have before 
us the question of overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto on the depressed areas legis- 
lation. We shall have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill. 

We shall have a meeting of the Policy 
committee for the purpose of considering 
the scheduling of the wheat bill, S. 2759, 
Calendar No. 1339. 

The bill which relates to the disclaimer 
affidavit in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, S. 2929, Calendar No. 1411, may 
be considered. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] has indicated 
a desire to have that bill considered this 
week. If it meets with the convenience 
of the other members of the committee 
and if it is agreeable to the policy com- 
mittee, the bill will be scheduled for con- 
sideration as early as possible. 

We hope to consider also the bill relat- 
ing to the shrimp convention between the 
United States and Cuba, Calendar 1412, 
Senate bill 2867; the International De- 
velopment Association bill, Calendar 
1414, Senate bill 3074; and the bill en- 
acting certain provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1959, Calendar 1417, 
House bill 7681. 

In addition, there are a number of 
bills from the Finance Committee and 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
on the calendar. Among the bills from 
the Labor Committee are those relating 
to nurse training, the extension of the 
Library Services Act, and special teach- 
ers for the deaf, Calendar Nos. 1473, 
1474, and 1476. 

None of those measures have been 
cleared for consideration, but I antici- 
pate that all of them will be scheduled 
at an early date, and as soon as the com- 
mittee has acted upon them, I will 
promptly make that announcement to 
the Senate. 

Senators may expect the Senate to be 
out of session from Saturday through 
Monday, Memorial Day. Later in the 
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week I will announce whether any legis- 
lation which will require rollcalls on Fri- 
day is to be anticipated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 





KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY HON. HOW- 

-_ ARD W. SMITH AT DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION AT VIRGINIA BEACH, 
VA. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an outstanding address made 
by the Honorable Howarp W. Situ, 
chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives, as the key- 
note speaker at the State Democratic 
convention held at Virginia Beach, Va., 
on May 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HOWARD 
W. Smirn at THE Srate Democratic Con- 
VENTION, VIRGINIA BEACH 


My fellow Democrats, you are assembled 
here today as the chosen representatives of 
the Democrats of Virginia, the home State 
of Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic 
Party. The party that has survived the 
vicissitudes of political warfare throughout 
a century and a half. The party that could 
only survive because of the basic principles 
of government upon which it was founded. 

Broadly speaking, those principles are that 
the best governed peoples are the least gov- 
erned, that the closer the local self-govern- 
ment is to the people, the better. That the 
centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an evil that will eventually 
strangle the sovereignty of the States and 
destroy the carefully preserved concept of 
free, sovereign, and independent States. 
Sovereign States with every right, duty, and 
power save only those specifically granted 
to the Central Government by the Consti- 
tution. 

This was the universally accepted concept 
on which the Constitution was ratified by the 
States. Without that concept written into 
the Constitution and reemphasized in the 
Bill of Rights, the compact would never have 
been ratified by the States. 

In other words, under the Constitution as 
written and adopted, the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power whatsoever outside of 
those specifically granted by the Constitu- 
tion. All other powers of government are 
specifically reserved to the States, and when 
we speak of States rights it embraces every 
right of the sovereign government, with the 
exception of the limited powers granted to 
the Federal Government. The complaint so 
persistently and loudly voiced by those of us 
who believe in a strict interpretation of the 
limitations imposed by the Constitution 
which every Federal officer (legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial) is solemnly sworn to 
uphold. 

Perhaps we have drifted away so far from 
the moorings that bound us to our fore- 
fathers’ conception of our system of govern- 
ment that it is too late to return. Perhaps 
we have drifted so far into that conception 
of socialistic government that presently in- 
fests the whole world that we can never 
return. There are, however, those of us who 
will maintain until we die that the course 
we are now pursuing will lead this Nation, 
the greatest the world has ever known, into 
pitfalls of disintegration, deterioration, and 
ultimate disaster. We see in Washington 
today in the Congress a reckless disregard of 
fiscal responsibility and extravagant ex- 
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penditures on almost every fanciful, do-good 
scheme that the mind of man can conceive 
to drain from the people of the States the 
taxes to feed the hungry maws of Federal 
expenditures. While, in spite of this un- 
bearable burden of taxation, Congress 
passes—and the President approves—ex- 
penditures which over the past 20 years, have 
resulted in unbalanced budgets that have 
required annual and continuous increases 
in the Federal debt to meet deficiencies in 
Federal revenues. In these transgressions 
against financial responsibility, there is 
little difference between the Democratic and 
Republican National Parties. 

As a result, the American dollar, which for 
decades had been looked upon as the sound- 
est currency in the world, has been reduced 
to the purchasing value of 48 cents. The 
national debt has climbed to around $290 
billion. World financial centers have been 
shaken in their faith in the soundness of our 
currency until the Treasury has found it 
impossible to float American long-term se- 
curities at the interest rates allowable by 
law. The astounding result is that Ameri- 
can taxpayers are called upon to pay in- 
terest on the national debt of $9 billion a 
year, which is more than the entire budget 
for 1930 which was $4,665,236,678.04. 

I selected the year 1930 because it was the 
year that I was first elected to Congress. At 
that time and in that year, the total ex- 
penses of the Federal Government including 
interest, debt retirement and operating ex- 
penses was a little over $44 billion, while 
this year in interest alone we will pay $9 
billion, twice as much as the whole expense 
of the Federal Government in 1930. With 
an annual budget now of around $80 billion 
a year and a public debt grown to $290 bil- 
lion, is it any wonder that the public cries 
out for a return to fiscal sanity and a re- 
duction in Federal expenditures. And in 
the face of that cry, a Democratic Congress 
and a Republican administration continue 
to find and promote, and pass and pay for, 
new and untried schemes of social welfare 
that you and I and the rest of the American 
taxpayers are called upon to pay. 

From the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution to the year 1946, the totsl ex- 
pense of the Federal Government was a little 
over $233 billion for the whole period of 
152 years. 

In 7 years of the Truman administration, 
from 1946 to 1953, the total expenditure in 
those 7 years was $335 billion—far more than 
the whole expense of the Government in the 
preceding 152 years. 

In the 7 years of Republican administra- 
tion, from 1953 to 1960, the Republican 
administration expended the enormous sum 
of $528 billion, more than twice as much as 
was spent in the 152 years preceding the 
Truman administration. 

The platforms and the leaders of both 
great national parties have fastened upon the 
taxpayers of our country what is apparently 
a@ permanent expenditure of around $4 billion 
a@ year for foreign aid to other nations, who 
have more and more come to look upon this 
bonanza as the answer to their economic 
and financial difficulties. All in the name 
of world peace—and while we cry peace, 
peace—there is no peace. In a futile and 
timid attempt to buy the friendship of 
foreign nations, we have extended our social- 
istic, giveaway program to nearly every 
nation on earth. Our welfare programs at 
home have been extended to carry on the 
backs of our burdened taxpayers the woes 
and economic problems of nearly all the 
nations on the face of the globe. 

While we meet here today the Congress is 
considering new schemes, new bills, new 
plans, for the new and additional extrava- 
gance that will further burden the American 
taxpayer and further increase the national 
debt, further increase the interest rates, and 
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further burden the American taxpayer, and 
further reduce the value of the dollar. 

If the things which I here decry lie out- 
side of the proper and constitutional func- 
tions of the Federal Government, both of 
the great national parties are equally guilty. 

Aside from our misguided fiscal policies, 
there are those well meaning individuals and 
organizations in our midst who believe that 
all the evils of the present world situation 
can be cured by a so-called world gov- 
ernment. 

The first step in this movement shows it- 
self in the present agitation to repeal the 
so-called Connally amendment to the treaty 
of the World Court. That treaty sets up an 
international court with power to make de- 
terminations as to certain international dis- 
putes, but provides that each sovereign coun- 
try reserves the right to determine every- 
thing relating to its domestic problems. 
The Connally amendment further provides 
that each country shall determine what are 
its domestic problems; the country itself to 
decide what is, or is not, a domestic prob- 
lem. The repeal of the Connally amendment 
would leave it to the World Court to decide 
this vital question. 

Thus, there would be placed in the hands 
of a foreign court in which we would have 
minority representation to determine 
whether our immigration policy, our tariff 
policy, and numerous other policies could 
be dictated by foreign countries against our 
will. It would be a fatal step in the altru- 
istic dream of a world government. This 
proposal has the endorsement of important 
public officials in both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

Fundamentally, all of the things of which 
I speak arise from a disregard for the limi- 
tations of power placed the Federal 
Government under the Constitution. Nor 
can we confine these transgressions to any 
one of the three divisions of Government 
created by the Constitution. The executive 
department, the legislative department, and 
the judicial department all have contributed 
to the grasp for powers that they do not 
rightly possess under our system. All from 
time to time have sought to deprive the 
States of the Union of their sovereign rights 
guaranteed us by our charter of government 
devised by our forefathers out of bitter years 
of experience with misrule and oppression, 
and imitated throughout the world by peo- 
ples seeking new freedom. 

We have seen the Chief Executive invade 
a@ sovereign State with the Armed Forces to 
impose the will of the Central Government 
on the people of that State in open and 
flagrant violation of the specific prohibition 
contained in the Constitution, unless done 
at the request of the legislature or the 
Governor of such State. 

We have seen the legislative department 
of the Federal Government, the Congress, 
recklessly assume power to govern, control 
and rule in the exercise of the local func- 
tions of the government reserved to the peo- 
ple of the sovereign States. 

Saddest of all have been the decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, that vital and final 
bulwark against the encroachment of the 
Federal Government on the rights of the 
sovereign States and the individual liberties 
of our people. 

Time permits only the mention of a few 
instances where that Court, guided by its 
own sociological ideals, has reversed previous 
decisions of that Court that have stood as 
the law of the land for generations. 

By its decision in the school segregation 
case it changed the constitutional rights of 
the States to operate their public school 
systems and reversed decisions of the former 
courts that had stood the test of time and 
had been the law of the land for a hundred 
years. Basing its decision, not upon the 
law of the land, but upon the writings of 
a socialist Swedish author. 
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In the Girard College case where Stephen 
Girard a hundred years ago had established 
a fund of his own money in trust to the city 
of Philadelphia for the education of poor 
white children, and though it had been op- 
erated for a century under the conditions 
laid down by the donor, the Supreme Court 
substituted its own will for the will of 
Stephen Girard and held that Negro children 
must also be permitted to share the bounty 
of this benefactor against his will. 

In the case where the Health Department 
of the State of Alabama under State law un- 
dertook to inspect unwholesome foods, the 
Supreme Court by its decision deprived the 
State of Alabama of its inherent right to 
protect the health of its citizens against im- 
pure food because of the mere fact that 
Congress had enacted a pure food law. 

In New Mexico where State law prohibits 
license to practice law except to persons of 
good character, authorities of the State of 
New Mexico decided that a person with a 
record of subversive and treasonable activi- 
ties was not of the good character that the 
State desired to license, the Supreme Court 
substituted its Judgment of good character 
for the judgment of the sovereign State of 
New Mexico in dealing with a purely local 
problem. 

In the city of New York where the State 
legislature, in enacting a city charter, pro- 
vided that any schoolteacher who in any 
procedure took advantage of the fifth 
amendment automatically severed his em- 
ployment with the city, and where the city 
authorities discharged a schoolteacher for 
violation of its charter provision as being a 
person not desirable as a teacher of the youth 
of that community, the Supreme Court sub- 
stituted its judgment as to whom New York 
should hire for the education of their youth, 
for the judgment of the State legislature of 
that State. 

In the famous Steve Nelson case where a 
known and active working Communist seek- 
ing to overthrow the Government by force 
was convicted under the law of Pennsylvania, 
the Supreme Court denied to the sovereign 
State of Pennsylvania, and all other States 
having similar laws, the inherent right to 
protect itself against subversive criminals 
seeking to overthrow the Government by 
force. 

What we do here today, what we say here 
today, may be, I fear, an exercise in futility. 
A call for return to constitutional govern- 
ment as designed by the framers of this 
government; a call for a fiscal policy to re- 
Store the solvency of the government and 
relieve our people of the burden of taxation 
for improvident. expenditures; a call to re- 
store to the States their just rights of local 
self-government; a call for a Supreme Court 
that would confine its present exercise of 
unlimited powers to the functions pre- 
scribed in the Constitution; these calls may 
be a voice calling in the wilderness at the Na- 
tional Convention of the Democratic Party 
which will shortly assemble in Los Angeles. 
Such a call would be equally futile if ad- 
dressed to the Republican Convention. 

But we can at least voice to our friends 
and fellow Democrats who will assemble and 
assume to speak for the Democratic Party, 
our hopes, our desires, and our pleas for a 
moderate and sympathetic consideration of 
the hopes and aspirations of that great 
body of loyal and conservative Democrats 
throughout the Nation who view with the 
gravest apprehension the political motiva- 
tions that have brought about the division 
in the great party of Jefferson. The Demo- 
cratic Party that for a century and a half 
has carried the banner in battle after battle 
for good government, unselfish government, 
local self-government, and government in 
the best. interests of the masses of the people, 
but never unmindful of the constitutional 
basis upon which foundation rests the suc- 
cess or failure of our efforts. 
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There are those among us who feel that 
we should divorce ourselves from the Na- 
tional Democratic Party. There are others 
of equal patriotism and equal apprehension 
as to the course of the party who feel we 
can be more effective in our efforts by re- 
maining within the party. Certainly the 
National Republican Party offers no haven 
of refuge for unhappy Democrats. Southern 
Democrats should not forget that it was the 
Republican leader in the Senate who pro- 
posed in the recent civil rights legislation 
he introduced, to approve as the law of the 
land the infamous decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school desegregation case and 
was defeated only by the dogged and per- 
sistent opposition of those 18 Senators from 
the Southland, with the timely aid of the 
Democratic majority leader in the Senate. 

It was the Republican civil rights bill, 
written and masterminded by the Republi- 
can Attorney General, that was finally passed 
and signed by the Republican President. No, 
my friends, there is no haven of refuge in 
the Republican Party for the beleaguered 
southern Democrats. 

On the other hand, we have under Virginia 
law the power to reconvene this convention 
after the national convention if the Butlers, 
the Hoffas, and the Reuthers, and others fix 
upon us a situation that is intolerable. 

It is my hope that this convention may 
proceed to its work in harmony and friendly 
understanding. Certainly the objectives of 
all gathered here are in accord. It is my 
hope that we endorse to the national con- 
vention a candidate of demonstrated ability 
and fundamental belief of our system of con- 
stitutional government, and with the courage 
to lead us in turning the tide of socialism 
back into the quiet channels of responsible 
constitutional government and fiscal sanity. 





THE U-2 PLANE INCIDENT—EDI- 
TORIALS IN AVIATION WEEK 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
two penetrating editorials have appeared 
in Aviation Week, both on the U-2 situ- 
ation, and both written by Robert Hotz, 
editor. 

The first, entitled “Lockheed U-2 Over 
Sverdlovsk: A Study in Fabrication,” ap- 
peared May 16. 

The second, entitled “Fallout From 
the U-2,” appeared May 23. 

Both of these editorials merit the 
thoughtful reading of Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Aviation Week, May 16, 1960] 


LOcKHEED U-2 Over SverpLovsK: A Stupy 1N 
FABRICATION 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The whole truth of Francis Gary Powers’ 
1,400-mile penetration of the Soviet Union 
in a Lockheed U-2 on a Central Intelligence 
Agency mission of photo and electronic 
reconnaissance has not yet been told. It 
may never emerge from the welter of official 
lies pouring from Moscow and Washington. 

Nevertheless, there are some points that 
have already emerged from this adventure 
that are worth examining. Let us start with 
the fabrications that have been bullroared 
from the rostrum of the Supreme Soviet by 
Nikita Khrushchev because they reveal much 
about his fears and problems over the current 
state of the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s most blatant lie is his 
statement that the U-2 was hit by a Red 
Army antiaircraft missile at an altitude of 
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65,000 feet near Sverdlovsk after it had pene- 
trated the air defenses of the Soviet Union 
for some 1,400 miles. This lie was nece 
because the citizens of the U.S.5.R. could 
understandably uneasy over the ad- 
mitted ability of the U-2 and other special- 
ized aircraft to penetrate Soviet airspace con- 
sistently with impunity. The spectacle of 
Soviet air defense system futility for the last 
4 years in trying to stop these penetrations 
must provide a chilling counterpoint for 
Soviet citizens to the bellicose blustering of 
their leader over the aggressive strength of 
his military power. 

The fact is, and Mr. Khrushchev undoubt- 
edly knows it, that Powers’ U-2 had an en- 
gine flameout at the altitude that it and other 
U-2 aircraft cruised safely beyond the reach 
of the Soviet air defense system. The flame- 
out forced Powers to descend below 40,000 
feet where the denser atmosphere made an 
attempt to restart his jet engine feasible. 
Either Powers failed to restart his engine or 
his plane was damaged at this relatively low 
altitude by the Red Army missilemen to 
whom Mr. Khrushchev awarded medals. 

Another obvious lie was used to bolster 
this originally false claim for the Soviet air 
defense system. A picture of some badly 
battered scrap from an Aeroflot Tu-—104 crash 
near Sverdlovsk last February was officially 
released by the Soviets labeled as the U-2 
wreckage to convey an impression of terrible 
damage wrought by the antiaircraft mis- 
sile. When this fake was exposed by Lock- 
heed’s U-2 designer, C. L. “Kelly” Johnson, 
the remains of the genuine U-2 were finally 
produced for an exhibition in Moscow’s 
Gorki Park. 

Further contradiction of the missile hit 
scored at 65,000 feet was the Soviets’ own 
claim that they recovered most of the U-2 
photo and electronic reconnaissance equip- 
ment in good condition, were able to exam- 
ine the cockpit ejection system in detail and 
to retrieve miscellaneous gear from the 
cockpit intact. 

Mr. Khrushchev has good reason to worry 
about the ability of the U-2 and other air- 
craft to skim over his huge air defense sys- 
tem. For it must come as a real shocker to 
Soviet citizens, fed a steady diet of propa- 
ganda on the superiority of Soviet military 
might, to hear the admissions from Mr. 
Khrushchev and Andrei Gromyko that these 
U-2 flights have been going on successfully 
for at least 4 years. The Soviet citizens 
must wonder, if this is true, how much 
credence they can place in the assurances 
they receive from Mr. Khrushchev that 
manned bombers are obsolete and cannot 
penetrate the Soviet air defense system. 
Even if his claim of a missile hit at Sverd- 
lovsk was true, how does Mr. Khrushchev 
explain a 1,400-mile penetration from the 
Pakistan border to the Urals? 

It is obvious that Mr. Khrushchev does not 
really believe his own claims about the diffi- 
culty of manned bomber penetration into 
the U.S.S.R. because he has been pushing a 
gigantic expansion of his air defense system 
for the past several years. This includes 
new improved surveillance, and ground con- 
trol intercept radar, passive detection sys- 
tems, new interceptors and a tremendous 
program of new antiaircraft missile instal- 
lations around key military and industrial 
areas. If Mr. Khrushchev really believed the 
Strategic Air Command B-47, B-52, and B-58 
fleet of manned bombers were as ineffective 
as he publicly blusters, he would hardly 
waste the vast resources that he has and 
is still putting into his air defense system. 

Nor is Mr. Khrushchev telling the truth 
when he announces that the Soviets have 
switched completely from bombers to bal- 
listic missiles and that they no longer are 
producing or developing or exercising bom- 
bers because they are obsolete for modern 
warfare. The US.S.R. is still producing long 
range jet bombers, although at far from 
maximum possible rates. It is developing 
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bombers and a nuclear-pow- 


Khrushchev would like us to believe his lies 
on the future of the bomber in the Soviet 
arsenal. This belief would encourage the 
trend, already started, toward cutting back 
our own air defense system. 

Mr. Khrushchev is also ignoring some 

ent facts when he stresses the “provoc- 
ative’ nature of the U-2 flights. The Soviet 
espionage system in this country has heen 
exposed in many aspects of its hydraheaded 
operation. The record from the atomic 
secret snitching of Klaus Fuchs to the cozy 
Brooklyn espionage nest operated by the 
Soviet Colonel Abel has offered ample prov- 
ocation for anything this country cares to 
make of it. 

The Soviets are fighting the reconnais- 
sance war with every method at their dis- 

all around the periphery of the Iron 
Curtain, cutting transatlantic cables off 
Newfoundland, grappling for Caesar anti- 
submarine warfare stations, fishing for nose 
cones off Ascension Island, monitoring the 
Atlantic Missile Range communications, 
shadowing Polaris submarines and conduct- 
ing electronic reconnaissance on our fron- 
tiers by trawler, submarine and aircraft. 
The Soviets do not require deep penetration 
of the United States for photo reconnais- 
sance because of the availability of this in- 
formation from public sources and their 
espionage system. ‘Their prime need is for 
electronic intelligence and this they are 
gathering with every means at their disposal. 

When we turn to the record of our own 
Government agencies involved in the U-2 
adventure the record of deliberate falsifica- 
tion is equally bad. The series of interagency 
bungles gives us a queasy feeling over what 
might happen in a real emergency with sur- 
vival or defeat hinging on the speed and 
acumen of the official reaction. 

First, there are the ivory tower researchers 
of the old NACA now with NASA who had 
their hard-won reputation for scientific in- 
tegrity shredded overnight by the exposure 
of their role as unwitting dupes of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. They saw no rea- 
son to sniff suspiciously at an offer of a free 
research program for high altitude weather 
and gust loading research from the military. 
This bailment of military aircraft to NACA 
was traditional, since NACA had no budget 
of its own for this purpose. NACA wrote 
the test program requirements, sporadically 
got back data from missions executed ac- 
cording to its specifications and apparently 
never did much analytical research into the 
geographic locations of the U-2’s or the iso- 
lation of the agency from any contact with 
their personnel. NACA and later NASA, duti- 
fully published three technical reports in 
4 years on this work and worked happily in 
the traditional role of the piano player in a 
bagnio who was never told what was going 
on upstairs. 

This coupling of CIA (which Washington 
wags are now saying stands for “caught in 
the act”) with NASA in an international es- 
pionage venture will badly damage, if not 
altogether destroy, the fine foundation NASA 
was organizing for international cooperation 
in the scientific exploration of space. NASA 
can hardly blame foreign nations already 
solicited in this program for inquiring as to 
how much of a tracking station, launching 
site, or payload instrumentation is ear- 
marked for CIA missions. Nor can they be 
blamed for politely declining to take a 
chance with an agency that apparently 
doesn’t know all it should about its own 
activities. 

This damage to NASA's scientific integrity 
may count for little in the calloused calcu- 
lations of CIA supersleuths, but it will do 
irreparable harm in the international scien- 
tifle community where this country has many 
of its stanchest friends. 
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Second is the spectacle of the State De- 
partment turning a complete slow-motion 
sOmersault from the flat lie that “there was 
no deliberate attempt to violate the Soviet 
airspace and there never has been,” to a 
mousy admission that there might have been 
such flights but that they “were not author- 
ized by Washington,” to a final complete 
admission that the U-2 penetrations were in 
fact an integral part of U.S. national policy. 
What the State Department can command as 
@ credibility factor in future roles as a U.S. 
spokesman will be interesting to see. 

The official US. policy as finally stated by 
President Eisenhower some 10 days after 
Powers’ U-2 hit the Siberian earth also car- 
ries some future forebodings. 

It officially commits the United States to 
a continuous and deliberate policy of violat- 
ing the Soviet airspace and formally makes 
espionage an integral part of U.S. policy. 
Although virtually every American citizen 
can see the need for continuous surveillance 
of the Soviet Union by whatever effective 
methods dre available and will tacitly sup- 
port these efforts, it is quite another matter 
to publicly announce that espionage and 
violation of another country’s territory have 
become an official policy. 

This policy, which is unprecedented in the 
history of nations, leaves our allies in an un~ 
tenable position and forces the Soviets to 
carry this matter much further than they 
may have originally intended. It appears to 
be another one of those hasty, poorly thought 
out, improvised policies aimed at a quick fix 
with not much thought for future con- 
sequences or other implications. 

Third, of course, comes the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, in this incident stripped of all 
its protective secrecy, and standing nakedly 
exposed in an incredibly amateurish perform-~- 
ance compounded from inadequate training, 
faulty execution and rather transparent 
cover operations. Apparently, all that was 
adequately provided in this operation was 
the $30,000-a-year salaries for the pilots. 
Whatever reasons impelled Francis Powers to 
decline to carry out the traditional self-de- 
struction orders of the espionage agent ap- 
prehended redhanded by the enemy may 
never be known. Suffice to say his embarrass- 
ing survival was not in the best tradition of 
either USAF, the agency that originally 
trained him, or CIA, the agency that hired 
him without training him properly in its 
specialized requirements. 

The need for a congressional or some other 
“watchdog” operation over CIA was never 
more ‘ 

Finally the most important aspect of the 
U-2 episode is the illumination it must shed 
for most Americans on the simple salient 
fact that we are in fact fighting a war against 
the forces of communism. It is a far differ- 
ent war than we have ever fought before 
and it is being fought with weapons that 
we are not accustomed to using. The 
bungling, naivete and innocence our various 
Government agencies have displayed in the 
U-2 episode show clearly that we are not yet 
organized for this type of conflict nor do we 
yet really understand its scope and strategy. 

Although too few Americans realize it, we 
are already deep into this struggle to deter- 
mine whether the Soviet system or our own 
will prevail. If we hope to preserve the basic 
elements of this civilization we cherish, we 
must dedicate ourselves more thoroughly to 
this task and organize our national resources 
and policies more effectively to achieve this 
goal. 


[From Aviation Week, May 23, 1960] 
FALLOUT FROM THE U-2 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Last week we warned that the extraordi- 
nary statements of Secretary of State Herter 
and President Eisenhower making aerial espi- 
onage and violation of foreign with 
the Lockheed U-2 an official U.S. policy would 
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produce serious repercussions in the future. 
The presses printing these words had hardly 
stopped when the first diplomatic 
fallout from these incredible statements be- 
gan raining down. At this writing it is still 
era with no prospect of early abate- 
ment. 

One of the extremely harmful effects of 
these statements has been the embarrassing 
position in which we have placed our allies 
on the edge of the Iron Curtain. By those 
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with more potent ammunition against the 
NATO countries than they themselves have 
been able to generate in a decade. The 
gravity of this allied position is indicated in 
the formal diplomatic protests already lodged 
with the United States by Norway and Paki- 
stan and the cannonade of Soviet threats to 
rocket-blast these allied bases if any further 
U-2 operations are conducted from them. 
Denmark finds it necessary to make an offi- 
cial statement barring its airfields for unau- 
thorized flights over countries not members 
of NATO. It is hard for people in this coun- 
try to realize the courage required by our 
allies on the edge of the Iron Curtain to 
stand fast behind our cause in the face of 
the constantly growing Soviet military threat, 
economic and cultural exploitation and dip- 
lomatic pressure. Norway and Denmark by 
their very presence in the NATO organization 
provide proof positive of the free world’s 
determination to resist Soviet aggression. 
Both these countries saw their neutrality 
shattered by Nazi Germany in World War II, 
lived under a despot’s occupation and re- 
sisted it with every means at their disposal. 
They have learned that there can be no com- 
promise with brutal aggression no matter 
what political label it bears. Norway has a 
common frontier with the US.S.R.. Den- 
mark sits on the shores of the Baltic, now 
practically a Communist lake, and is flanked 
by Communist Germany to the landward. 
Both have stood firm in the face of earlier 
Soviet bluster against their NATO role. 

Both of these countries have made vital 
contributions not only to NATO’s strength 
but to the over-all U.S. military position in 
the Western World. Norway’s underground 
airfields carved from its rocky northern coast 
are practically impervious to destruction 
even by nuclear weapons. The giant radar 
on the North Cape looks down into the bee- 
hive of Soviet air activity on the Kola Penin- 
sula and covers an Arctic flank. The Danish 
radar on Bornholm Island in the Baltic does 
@ similar job on the Communist periphery 
from Lithuania to East Germany. The use 
of key air bases in Greeniand along with the 
BMEWS site is another vital Danish con- 
tribution. Both Norway and Denmark main- 
tain small but modern jet and missile forces 
at considerable expense to their modest na- 
tional economies to back their determina- 
tion to remain free and fly their own flags. 

Now we have rewarded this loyalty and 
courage by ineptly pulling the rug from un- 
der their exposed position and providing the 
Soviets with the only valid evidence for 
diplomatic protest in a decade of searching. 
Turkey, which has a historic antipathy to 
the surge of Russian imperialism toward 
warm water and has never lacked the cour- 
age to fight invaders when they threaten, 
has made similarly important contributions 
to NATO and is now left in a similarly em- 
barrassing position. 

The next chapter in this unnecessary hu- 
miliation of ourselves and our allies will be 
staged in the great world sounding board of 
the United Nations. It is difficult to see at 
this time how a successful public defense 
can be made for our right to unilaterally 
penetrate other nations’ airspace for the pur- 
poses of espionage. No matter how anybody 
feels privately about this matter tt will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for any nation to 
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But even oo aoe ce the position in which 
some of our firm allies find themselves be- 
cause of our handling of the U-2 situation is 
the casual and thoughtless manner in which 
our top official spokesmen pulled the rug from 
under their carefully constructed and stoutly 
defended international position in relation 
to the Soviet. Union. We cannot hope to re- 
tain the leadership of the free world unless 
we exercise it with considerably more in- 
telligence, skill and effectiveness than has 
been displayed in the U-2 incident. 

The belated anouncement by President 
Eisenhower that he had suspended U-2 flights 
for the duration of his administration came 
too late to do much good at the summit and 
if continued will leave this country in a 
position of losing its sharpest eyes inside the 
Soviet Union at a time when we need them 
most. For there is little doubt that the 
temperature of the cold war is rising. And 
the knowledge that no prying U-2 cameras 
will be roaming the Soviet airspace certainly 
makes the prospect for surprise military ac- 
et more tempting than ever to Soviet lead- 


he predicted, President Eisenhower’s as- 
sumption of responsibility for the U-2 flights 
closed the door on the exit provided for him 
in Kbrushchev’s original discussion of the 
incident and left the Soviet leader no fur- 
ther room for maneuver. It obviously stirred 
him to magnify the U-2 episode into a far 
larger issue than originally intended, if only 
to pacify a rising tide of domestic criticism. 

Collapse of the summit was based on unre- 
solved issues far deeper than the U-2 flights 
although the official U.S. handling of this 
episode provided Khrushchev with an un- 
usually convenient escape hatch and an un- 
usually fine opportunity to bellow equally 
well for both international and Russian 
consumption. 

Perhaps the real value to this country 
of the sorry summit spectacle is that the 
artificial mask of friendliness slipped from 
Soviet leadership, revealing its true nature 
and the fact that its goals have not changed 
one iota since the days of Stalin’s cold war. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s brutal threat to the West 
of “peaceful coexistence or war” and his post- 
summit behavior should make it abundantly 
clear that by peaceful coexistence the Soviet 
leadership means peace on their terms with 
the naked threat of war to force compliance. 

The spectacle of the summit should con- 
vince the American people that the basic 
problem of opposing Soviet imperialism has 
not changed one whit during the recent 
“palsy-walsy” era when this country’s official 
policy was to pursue peace without defining 
the price we were being asked to pay. 

It is worth while now to recall that there 
are many American leaders who warned 
against altering U.S. policy on the basis of 
this false front of Soviet smiles and who 
stoutly maintained that our best position 
for any negotiations would be a position of 
unchallenged military strength. In the his- 
toric light of the summit collapse and the 
policies that “summitry” stood for, the 
American people must think seriously on 
which type of leadership they should look to 
for future guidance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 





AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12117) making appro- 
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priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call.the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1961— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10809) to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for salaries and expenses, research and 
development, construction and equip- 
ment, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 19, 1960, p. 10828, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that this is a unanimous report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. President, there were only two 
amendments in controversy, involving 
certain positions of the Senate, with re- 
spect to which, after conferring with the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the Senate 
conferees agreed to the House position, 
with the understanding that that met 
with the approval of the distinguished 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

The other position of the Senate was 
that $55 million should be added to the 
amount of money requested by the Presi- 
dent, for two purposes: First, primarily 
to take care of any increase in cost that 
had developed since the President’s 
budget estimate was submitted; second, 
to take care of any breakthroughs that 
had not been anticipated, or any develop- 
ments that were not known at the time 
the budget was submitted. 

It must be borne in mind that this is 
merely an authorization. The conferees 
unanimously agreed to the position of 
the Senate that the $915 million should 
be increased by an additional $55 million 
authorization. So in the event that, 
either by reason of cost increases or 
breakthroughs, a larger amount should 
be needed, the administration would not 
find it necessary to ask for an additional 
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authorization, but could submit a re- 
quest for a supplemental appropriation. 

I believe that both of these positions 
are in the national interest. They are 
unanimously agreed to by Mr. OvERToNn 
Brooks, Mr. JoHN McCormack, Mr. 
GEORGE MILLER, Mr. OLIN TEAGUE, Mr. 
JOSEPH MARTIN, JR., Mr. JAMES FULTON, 
and Mr. Gorpon McDonoveH, on the part 
of the House, and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNnson], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MarTIN], on behalf of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 11 o’clock has arrived; and, un- 
der the order entered on yesterday, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the enrolled 
bill, S. 722, the Area Redevelopment Act, 
returned to the Senate by the President 
without his approval. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Debate for 3 hours, to be equally di- 
vided, is permitted under the order en- 
tered on yesterday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VETO 


Mr. President, for the second time in 
two successive Congresses—namely, the 
85th and the 86th—the administration 
has dealt a cruel blow to the people in 
the labor-surplus areas of high unem- 
ployment in our country and in the low- 
income rural areas of underemployment. 

For the second time, these people in 
industrial areas of high and persistent 
unemployment, spread throughout 28 of 
our States, and representing a labor 
force of approximately 134 million peo- 
ple, together with millions more in 500 
struggling rural counties in 20 different 
States, have been led down the path of 
hope, lured by administration promises 
and expressions of interest in their prob- 
lems, further encouraged by widespread 
congressional interest and positive legis- 
lative action, only to be finally rudely 
awakened in the most irresponsible man- 
ner by another shocking Presidential 
veto of the area development bill. 

Senate bill 722 can, if passed over the 
President’s veto, provide an effective ap- 
proach to the solution of the economic 
problems of areas of chronic unemploy- 
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ment and underemployment in the midst 
of generally prosperous business activity 
in the United States. These areas, in the 
opinion of a majority of Congress, are 
entitled to a domestic point 4 program. 
The President has asked us for—and, in- 
deed, has demanded from us—appropri- 
ations for all types of economic assist- 
ance abroad; yet he will not counte- 
nance a small—but effective—fraction of 
such aid for our own people here at 
home. 

I repeat, this veto was a cruel blow 
to an important part of our society, men 
and women who want nothing more than 
a chance to help themselves and their 
communities by sound economic devel- 
opment, under private enterprise, of the 
areas in which they live. 

This legislation is one of the most im- 
portant domestic issues facing both Con- 
gress and the country. It will be a gage 
of the promises and performance of both 
political parties. It tests not only our 
concern for pressing human needs, but 
also our capacity to utilize the great idle 
resources of manpower, and thus add to 
the Nation’s goods and services and pro- 
ductive facilities. 

Sometimes we forget that perhaps the 
greatest waste in our society is the waste 
of human labor, of laborers who want to 
work, and are competent to work, but 
who cannot find employment. If means 
are found, through private enterprise, 
but with Government loans to provide 
these men with capital and industries to 
give them employment, this will add 
greatly to the productive wealth of the 
Nation, and can do so without inflation, 
because there will be increased produc- 
tion to match the increased investment 
in plants and equipment. 

The vote which very shortly will be 
taken in the Senate will be an acid test 
of political responsibility. 

Senate bill 722 and its predecessors 
have been before us since 1956, the first 
year in which an area redevelopment bill 
was presented to Congress. Since 1956, 
Congress has twice answered this chal- 
lenge by passing constructive measures, 
only to be met, first, by the pocket veto, 
in 1958, of Senate bill 3683, and now by 
the present veto of Senate bill 722. Un- 
less there is repentance by a sufficient 
number of the administration’s sup- 
porters to override this veto, I believe 
this whole history will conclusively dem- 
onstrate the need for action at the polls 
in November. If my memory serves me 
correctly, the 1958 elections have already 
revealed the views of many people on 
this matter. The veto, the present de- 
bate, and the ensuing vote of this body 
will be important, and in some cases 
decisive, factors in the choices which the 
voters will make in November. This may 
be an issue which ultimately will be de- 
termined at the grassroots and the 
closed factory gates of our country if we 
have not the wisdom and the will to 
decide it here. 

HISTORY OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION AND OF 
PARTY LINEUPS 

In order that the responsibility for 
what is done may be clear, let me briefly 
recount the history of Congress’ action 
on this problem. 

In the spring of 1955, I introduced the 
first comprehensive bill on this subject, 
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and in 1956 it passed the Senate with a 
2-to-1 majority. It was killed in 
the House, however, during the last days 
of the session. It was killed because of 
the efforts of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Weeks, and the Republican Members 
of the House and the Republican admin- 
istration. This was hard to understand, 
for the President from the summer 
White House in Denver had called for 
a “bold” program to help chronically 
depressed areas and for congressional 
action. At the end of the session, dur- 
ing a press conference, the President was 
asked why his Secretary of Commerce 
had been opposed to the bill. The Presi- 
dent said that he was not aware of that 
fact, and that he was sorry. That was 
in 1956. 

The unsympathetic attitude of the 
administration toward this legislation, 
however, was further demonstrated at 
this time during the House consideration 
of the measure. I am advised that a 
last desperate effort to secure action was 
made by the House leaders working for 
the bill, who got in touch with the then 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Fred- 
erick H. Mueller—now the Secretary of 
Commerce—and made an offer even to 
accept the watered down administration 
bill in order to have some basic legisla- 
tion. It was late in the session. Ad- 
journment was imminent. The messen- 
gers reported that Assistant Secretary 
Mueller requested 24 hours to consider 
the offer. And what did he do? I am 
informed that he advised the House lead- 
ers that the administration did not want 
any bill—not even the one which osten- 
sibly was its own. 

In the meantime, the President in each 
of his economic messages to Congress in 
the 3 years 1956, 1957, and 1958 called 
for legislation to help solve this problem. 
And recently he referred to this Con- 
gress as a “do nothing Congress.” These 
are reasons why it is so difficult to under- 
stand how and why he again vetoed this 
year’s bill. 

In 1958, the area redevelopment bill, 
which I had introduced—of which we 
made Senator Payne, of Maine, a co- 
author—again passed the Senate. The 
vote was 46 to 36. Of the votes in favor 
of the bill, 29 came from Democrats—71 
percent of the Democrats who voted, and 
17 votes from Republicans—41 percent 
of those voting. Of those who opposed 
the bill, there were 12 Democrats—or 29 
percent—and 24 Republicans—or 59 
percent. 

Although there was no yea-and-nay 
vote on the question of final passage in 
the House, the key vote was on the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill. That motion, 
if adopted would have killed the bill. 
But the motion to kill the bill was de- 
feated by a vote of 188 to 170. The party 
breakdown of the vote was as follows: 


Motion to recommit (kill) the Douglas bill, 
1958 


Opposed to killing the bill, 188: 
Democrats (72 percent) -.-..-.-.--- 139 
Republicans (30 percent) --....----- 49 
For killing the bill, 170: 
Democrats (28 percent) -....-.--.-~ 54 
Republicans (70 percent) ~.......-~- 116 


In other words, the Democratic Sen- 
ators voted 2% to 1 for the bill; the 
Republican Senators voted 24% to 1 
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against the bill. That was the bill which 
was given a pocket veto by the President. 

On January 27, 1959, I introduced 
another area redevelopment bill (S. 
722), with 38 cosponsors, from both sides 
of the aisle; and we made the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Beau], the 
joint authors of the bill, in an effort to 
get bipartisan cooperation. It is this 
third bill, with House amendments, 
which most recently was passed by the 
Congress, and which the President has 
vetoed, and which is before this body 
today. 

After further lengthy hearings and 
full debate, the vote on S. 722 was as 
follows: The Senate first passed the 
bill by a margin of 49 to 46. On that 
yea-and-nay vote, 45 Democratic Sen- 
ators and only 4 Republican Senators 
voted “yea,” although we had made 
every effort to obtain Republican co- 
operation; and 30 Republicans and 16 
Democrats voted against it. 

In other words, we Democrats voted 
approximately 3 to 1 for the bill, and 
the Republicans voted 74% to 1 against 
the bill. 

Subsequently, the House passed the 
amended bill by a vote of 202 to 184. 
Those voting for the bill consisted of 
179 Democrats, joined by 23 Republicans, 
while 115 Republicans and 69 Democrats 
opposed the measure. 

The Democrats on the House side voted 
almost 3 to 1 for the bill. The Republi- 
cans on the House side voted precisely 5 
to 1 against it. 

On the final vote in the Senate a short 
time ago to accept the House-passed bill, 
which was 45 to 32, 40 Democrats and 
only 5 Republicans supported the bill, 
while 21 Republicans and 11 Democrats 
voted against the bill. 

In other words, the Democrats voted 
approximately 4 to 1 for it; the Republi- 
cans voted approximately 4 to 1 against 
it. 

The record of the votes in Congress on 
an effective area redevelopment bill thus 
makes it clear, by the action of the Presi- 
dent, and by the actions of the Repub- 
licans, that this has become a party issue, 
despite all the efforts which we have 
made to make it a nonpartisan issue. It 
has become a party issue not by our ac- 
tions but by those of the Republican 
Party. 

The repeated acts of the President 
in using his veto power to deny to 
Congress the type of legislation which a 
majority believe should be enacted, range 
the Republican Party leadership clearly 
on the side of opposition to any effective 
measure to deal with this problem. If 
they wish to redeem themselves on this 
issue, there is still time for them to vote 
to override. They have one more chance 
to take this out of political controversy. 

A final opportunity is now presented 
to this body to demonstrate to the Na- 
tion that the legislative branch of the 
Government accepts its responsibility to 
study and pass legislation according to 
its wisdom and the dictates of its con- 
science, and that, notwithstanding the 
unwillingness of the executive branch to 
permit this legislation to be enacted with 
its approval, and, indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the determination of the executive 
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branch to prevent this legislation by its 
veto, the Congress can nevertheless over- 


override that veto by a two-thirds vote. 
I plead for the cooperation of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle, and 
those on this side of the aisle who in the 
past have opposed this measure, to join 
with us in asserting the independence of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment in helping to promote the welfare 
of the people of the United States. 
There is a chance for redemption at the 
last minute for all of these men, and 
those who enter into the gate at the last 
hour will be as welcome as those who 
have borne the heat and the burden of 
the day during the long, hard struggle. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an analysis which I have made 
of Senate bill 722 be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ANALYstIs oF S. 722, a CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


The program set forth in S. 722 will go a 
long way toward effecting a permanent solu- 
tion to the national problem of chronic un- 
employment and underemployment. It es- 
tablishes a program which will put wasted 
manpower and undeveloped resources to work 
not only to meet the pressing immediate 
needs of our unemployed, but also as an aid 
to developing an expanding economy. 


WHAT THE BILL DOES 


Section 1. The short title of the act is the 
Area Economic Redevelopment Act. 

Section 2. Finding of facts: The purpose 
of the act is to help areas redevelop- 
ment to expand their economic activities so 
as to alleviate substantial unemployment 
and underemployment that prevails within 
such areas. This would be accomplished by 
assisting communities, industries, enter- 
prises, and individuals in providing new em- 
ployment opportunities and by expanding 
existing facilities and resources without re- 
ducing employment in other areas of the 
United States. 

Section 3. Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration: An Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion would be established under the direc- 
tion and control of an Administrator who is 
to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
salary of the Administrator is to be $20,000 
&@ year. 

Section 4. Advisory Committees: The bill 
provides for the establishment of two ad- 
visory committees. Subsection (a) creates 
a Government Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment. In addition to the Admin- 
istrator, 11 heads of Federal departments or 
Federal independent agencies are designated 
as members of this committee. The com- 
mittee is required to meet twice annually 
and is to ae recommendations to the 
Administrator with d to ing out 
his duties. 7 poe 

Subsection (b) creates a National Public 
Advisory Committee to be appointed by the 
Administrator to consist of 12 members 
representing labor, management, agricul- 
ture, and the public in general. This com- 
mittee is to make recommendations to the 
Administrator in carrying out his duties. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Administra- 
tor to call ad hoc industry committees repre- 
senting the parties in interest when em- 
ployment has dropped substantially over a 
number of years in such industry resulting 
in high levels of unemployment in various 
areas designated by the Administrator as re- 
development areas. The industry commit- 
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tees are to recommend plans and programs 
to the Administrator with reference to such 
industry. 

Section 5. Redevelopment areas: The bill 
recognizes two types of redevelopment 
areas—industrial and rural—which are eli- 
gible to receive Federal assistance under this 
bill 


Under subsection (a) an area may be 
designated an industrial redevelopment area 
in either of the following two ways: (1) the 
Administrator may, at his discretion, deter- 
mine that a given area has been subject to 
substantial and persistent unemployment for 
an extended period of time and designate the 
area an industrial redevelopment area; or 
(2) an industrial area must be classified an 
industrial redevelopment area if it meets any 
one of the following four tests and has 6 
percent unemployment at time of applica- 
tion: (a) not less than 12 percent of the 
total labor force in the area has been un- 
employed for a period of 12 months imme- 
diately preceding the date on which an ap- 
plication for assistance is made; (b) not less 
than 9 percent of the labor force in the area 
has been unemployed for a period of 15 
months out of the last 18 months prior to 
such date; or (c) not less than 6 percent of 
the labor force was unemployed during at 
least 18 months in the 2 years immediately 
preceding such date; or (d) not less than 15 
percent of the labor force in the area has 
been unemployed for a period of 6 months 
immediately preceding such date. 

Subsection (b) sets forth the criteria for 
designating a rural area as a rural redevelop- 
ment area. The Administrator is directed to 
designate as rural redevelopment areas those 
rural areas in which he determines that 
there exists the largest number and percent- 
age of low-income farm families and a con- 
dition of substantial and persistent under- 
employment. In making these designations, 
the Administrator is required to consider, 
among other relevant factors, the number of 
low-income farm families in the various 
rural areas in the United States, the propor- 
tion such low-income families are to the total 
farm families of each of such areas, the rela- 
tionship of the income levels of farm families 
of each such area to the general levels of 
income in the same area, the current and 
prospective employment opportunities in 
each such area, and the availability of farm 
manpower in each such area for supple- 
mental employment. The Administrator 
shall designate the 500 counties in the 
United States ranked lowest in level of living 
of farm-operator families, or which have the 
highest percentage of commercial farms pro- 
ducing less than $2,500 worth of products for 
sale annually. 

Subsection (c) provides that in making 
determinations concerning redevelopment 
areas, the Administrator is to be guided— 
but not conclusively governed—by the avail- 
able information published by the various 
Federal agencies, State and local govern- 
ments, universities and private organizations. 

The Administrator may also request from 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census special studies and such information 
and data as he deems necessary to enable him 
to make the determinations provided for in 
this section. The Administrator is required 
to reimburse these agencies for expenditures 
which they incur in connection with filling 
his requests. 

Subsection (e) defines the term “redevel- 
opment area” to mean any area within the 
United States which has been designated by 
the Administrator as an industrial redevel- 
opment or a rural redevelopment area. 

Section 6. Loans for industrial and rural 
projects: Section 6 of the bill provides two 
$75 million revolving funds, one for indus- 
trial projects in industrial redevelopment 
areas, the other for rural redevelopment 
areas. These revolving funds for loans were 
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provided because witness after witness testi- 
fied that in these urban and rural areas where 
unemployment and underemployment have 
been substantial and persistent, the commu- 
nities own resources are not sufficient to 
make it possible for industrial development 
to . ‘These loans are intended to help 
provide for plant, equipment and machinery, 
but not for working capital or the purchase of 
raw material and payment of labor. These 
loans are to be for no longer than 30 years. 
Government participation is never to exceed 
65 percent but may be less. Local and State 
authorities must put up at least 10 percent 
and at least 5 percent must be from non- 
government sources. 

Section 6 expressly provides that loans 
made under it for industrial projects must 
not be granted to assist establishments re- 
locating from one area to another when such 
assistance will result in an increase in un- 
employment in the area of original location. 
This provision reflects the declaration of 
purpose of the act, to create new employment 
opportunities by developing and expanding 
facilities and resources without substan- 
tially reducing employment in other areas of 
the United States. 

Sec, 7. Loans for public facilities: The 
bill provides a revolving fund of $50 million 
for loans to States, Indian tribes, or organ- 
izations representing redevelopment areas to 
help in financing the purchase of develop- 
ment of land for public facility usage, and 
construction or alteration of public facilities, 
if the project will tend to improve the op- 
portunities in the area for the establishment 
or expansion of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities. These loans may run for 
a@ period up to 40 years. 

A depressed area may have many of the 
assets sought by industry—buildings, labor, 
community facilities and the like—but it may 
lack one public facility without which all 
the others are useless, for example, adequate 
water for industrial use, adequate sewage 
facilities, or access to a navigable river or 
a railroad. 

Interest rates: The bill authorizes appro- 
priations of $251 million for the program. 
The Administrator is to pay interest on these 
loans at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of Treasury, but such rate shall not be 
greater than the current average yields on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as of 
the last day of the month preceding the is- 
suance of such notes or other obligations. 

Loans made to industrial projects must 
pay interest to the administrator at this 
same rate plus one-half of 1 percent. Of this, 
one-quarter of 1 percent is allocated to a 
sinking fund for payment of losses. 

The interest rate in the case of public 
facility loans is a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but which shall 
be not greater than the average annual inter- 
est rate on all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States then forming a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the year in which 
the loan is made and adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent, plus one-quarter of 
1 percent per annum. 

Section 8. Grants for public facilities: The 
bill authorizes appropriations of $35 million 
for grants to States or their subdivisions, 
Indian tribes, or public or private organiza- 
tions representing redevelopment areas for 
land acquisition or development for public 
facilities usage, or construction or alteration 
of public facilities in the area, if the proj- 
ect will improve the opportunities in the 
area for the establishment or expansion of 
industrial or commercial plants or facilities. 
Financial participation by the applicant is 
required to the extent financial ability will 
permit. 

Some redevelopment areas have inadequate 
economic resources, either because of chronic 
unemployment or underemployment or a 
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generally low level of economic development, 
to borrow money to develop public facilities 
which would make the areas attractive to 
new industry. For this reason, the bill pro- 
vides for grants to improve public facilities 
in these localities. 

Sections 9 and 10. Information and techni- 
cal assistance: The Administrator is directed 
to provide assistance, technical information, 
market research, and other forms of advice 
available from the Federal Government 
which would be useful in alleviating unem- 
ployment and underemployment in the areas. 
In addition, the Administrator is authorized 
to provide technical assistance to the areas 
including studies evaluating the needs of 
and developing potentials for economic 
growth for such areas. This may be done 
either through the Administrator’s staff or 
by employing individuals, firms, or institu- 
tions. Appropriations up to $4.5 million an- 
nually are authorized for this program. 

Section 11. Powers of Administrator: Usual 
corporate powers. 

Section 12. Termination of eligibility: 
When unemployment ceases to meet the 
criteria set forth, the area is no longer eligi- 
ble. Contracts, however, continue in force. 

Sections 13 and 14. Urban renewal: The 
bill makes available to economically de- 

d areas the benefits of the Federal ur- 
ban renewal program. Under this section, 
urban renewal assistance may be provided 
to a municipality designated as “an indus- 
trial redevelopment area” if there is a rea- 
sonable probability that with such assist- 
ance the area will be able to achieve more 
than a temporary improvement in its eco- 
nomic development. Such an area need not 
comply with the predominantly residential 
test and thus areas which are predominantly 
commercial or industrial and which will be 
redeveloped as commercial or industrial areas 
are eligible. 

Sections 15 and 16. Vocational training 
and subsistence retraining payments: The 
bill provides that the Secretary of Labor shall 
determine the needs of the area for voca- 
tional training to meet the employment op- 
portunities created by the bill and shall co- 
operate with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and existing State and 
local agencies to make these services avail- 
able to the area. Authorization for an ap- 
propriation of $1.5 million annually is pro- 
vided for vocational training. 

In order to enable unemployed persons to 
get the benefits of this training, the bill also 
provides that the Secretary of Labor may 
make weekly retraining payments through 
State agencies to unemployed persons in the 
redevelopment areas of 13 weeks at the aver- 
age weekly unemployment compensation rate 
in that State, but limited to those not re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation. A 
ceiling of $10 million is placed upon this 
program. 

THE ESSENCE OF 8. 722 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I may 
say that fundamentally what this bill 
aims to do is to provide loans at low 
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rates of interest to help establish new 
industries in areas of high and persistent 
unemployment; to require local partici- 
pation; to require participation by pri- 
vate parties, but to provide seed capital 
to help put the unemployed to work 
turning out goods which are needed by 
society under the private enterprise 
system. This would take men and 
women off relief, and help to prevent the 
progressive drying up of affilicted com- 
munities, and, in general, to raise the 
national product. 

As I have again and again pointed out, 
this method is used by the Tory Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and by the con- 
servative government of West Germany, 
and yet it is regarded as too radical by 
the Republican administration of this 
country. : 

This problem is far more serious than 
the administration believes. I have 
had a map of the United States pre- 
pared, which is in the back part of this 
Chamber. The areas designated with 
the red pins represent both the larger 
and smaller labor market surplus areas 
of the United States, those that would 
meet the qualifications laid down in Sen- 
ate bill 722. 

There are 40 of these major, large la- 
bor market areas, and 122 of the smaller. 

We have just received word from the 
Department of Labor that there are ap- 
proximately 1,770,000 unemployed peo- 
ple in those regions, or, on an average, 
8.4 percent of the labor force of this area. 

In some of these areas, unemployment 
is vastly greater than the average of 8 
percent. In West Virginia there are 
areas where unemployment runs from 
11 percent to 25 percent. 

In my own State of Illinois, in the 
southern portion of the State, which was 
primarily a coal-mining area, there is 
unemployment in some areas of 12, 15, 
and 18 percent. 

There is high unemployment in the 
textile centers of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

This is a problem which, as the map 
shows, and as the table shows, is not sec- 
tional. It applies all over the country, 
although, so far as unemployment is 
concerned, it is primarily confined to re- 
gions where formerly textiles were man- 
ufactured, coal-mining regions, areas 
where timber has been cut over or nat- 
ural resources have given out. 

The colored areas on the map repre- 
sent the rural low-income areas of the 
United States. It will be seen that they 
exist primarily in the South and South- 
east. The degree of severity of the rural 
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low-income situation is shown by the 
colors, the areas with the most depressed 
rural income being shown in red, the 
next most depressed in blue, and those 
depressed, but not as badly as the others, 
in yellow. 

Very frankly, I cannot understand 
why so many Senators and Representa- 
tives from those areas, which would ben- 
efit perhaps more than any others from 
starting new industry to help the low- 
income families who live there, seem to 
be opposed to this bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not want 
to break the continuity of the presenta- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, except to say that when he asks 
the question and answers it, that indi- 
cates, of course, as one looks at this map, - 
that the reasons are overriding for assist- 
ance in area redevelopment legislation. 

I desire to supplement the discussion 
on the current legislative situation by 
indicating that if we have an economic 
erosion in any area of the United States, 
it quite likely will become an erosion to 
the neighboring sections. So the dam- 
age does not stop at a line. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It flows over in its 
tragic implications to affect people of 
other sections. Certainly, when there is 
an economic erosion there comes a less- 
ening of the strength of the people—of 
all the people, not simply a few of the 
people—to help themselves. 

All we are requesting in the proposed 
legislation is a strengthening of the total 
economy. We do not seek handouts 
from the Federal Government. We seek 
legitimate and, as provided in the pend- 
ing bill, moderate assistance to States, to 
areas within States, and to people who 
find themselves unemployed throughout 
these chronically depressed areas of the 
Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank my good 
friend from West Virginia, who has been 
a@ stalwart supporter of this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table prepared by the De- 
partment of labor, which sets forth the 
history of the designation of these areas 
as labor surplus areas, and a list of 
counties which would be designated as 
rural redevelopment areas. 

There being no objection, the table 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Initial dates of labor surplus area classification and subsequent classification experience,! July 1951 to present—Urban areas that may 
qualify for Federal assistance under various legislative proposals ? 


MAJOR AREAS * 





Douglas bill (S. 722 as originally 


Area redevelopment bill (S. 722 as Pp 
passed by Congress) (40 major areas) areas) 





Connecticut: 
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jana: 
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Terre Haute 
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Terre Haute 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


assed by the Senate) (17 major 


doeirntehaemieeea January 1958 to November 1959 
March 1958 to November 1959___..___- 


May 1954 to January 1956 to May 1955 and present...........-]_.... 
ies Sen eee July 1951 to present. -.....-..--.....-- 
January 1958 to November 1959. __.__- 
March 1955 to July 1955 and March 1958 to July 1959 





Dates of labor surplus classification 


Unemployment 
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Initial dates of labor surplus area classification and subsequent classification experience,' July 1951 to present—Urban areas that may 
- qualify for Federal assistance under various legislative proposals 2—Continued 


MAJOR AREAS ¢ 







D bill (8. 722 as or Unemployment 
Area redevelopment bill (8. 722 as Saeed be the Gcnene (iF mah Dates of labor surplus classification 
passed by Congress) (40 major areas) areas) 
























Massachusetts: 
IN ea Bes Get Se SS. Lin diaionuensrocwaditnabaondenaassi July 1951 to November 1952, March 1958 to September 1959, | March 1960_..--.....-- 8.4 
and November 1959 to gree 
ee te oi acces hindi cinindeintistesiaietl November 1951 to May 1 May 1954 to November 1955, and |_....do-_-_-....-..-....- 9.9 
January 1957 to present. . 
7 
9.8 
9.4 
7.4 
6.4 
Michigan: 
RO rl fii sn stn haeieoet TINE isn: a athibtddinn Sidns shits January - to Ma ir a February 1954 to January 1955, May |.-_-- Mei icisspasing...- 1.2 
1956 to Jan and July 1957 to present. 
a Le SS ol S li Lolo ccnnenaccenascossccas January 1952 to May 1952, May 1956 to November 1956, May |-.-..- AR cen cath neageainies 6.2 
1957 to November 1957, and March 1958 to January 1960. 
Diapers: a a peer nnsimnennnin March 1954 to July 1956, March 1958 to present-...-..---------]--.-. 00... Lei Ee 1L.0 
ew Amn 
Atlantic City___.......-.----....-.- Atlantic Olty . . cc5si.- ne. Rimiiaier 06k 60 prenttt ss — Boo ~~ sani n nee penne ap qeentacsan DP is qraen~= 15.3 
ih ncemencsmberwartiguneopediunnapebategpenys oa cuinsinindpeiammeeniewd January 1958 to September 1959_.....-........--.---..-.--..--]_---- So. Raveeatimereaeen atl 6.2 
eee Lan, aod mahal plane ooangnmmitomnaneepa nee a 1954 to September 1955 and January 1958 to September |_ peeked OL wisbdehdadese 7.2 
hi he iced benenemnp anne aaniineshginaaenideoele January 1958 to September 1959... _--....-...-..-.......-...---|.---. ene 6.9 
New York: 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy.....--.--|--------------------+------.-+.----- Ma + 1954 to July 1955, May 1958 to November 1959, and |_---- ep ee OE 8.2 
reh 1960 to present, 
aetna ine ini pba tide tipy se chonmnpapeaennnrhe May 1954 to May 1955, March 1958 to present.........-.-----.-]_---- do 8&7 
NER oiltdse ed Dl d oR eth li nahh nnn see scbcninsbccduee March 1952 to May 1953, May 1954 to November 1955, and 9.5 
January 1958 to present. 
I ahaa on a enc ener ew onetime I en cttmnnndnumamapannrencningenmennttel a1 
Pennsylvania: 
I ett ied cunt dhabs dud PROOUNirncn- coc dsimibsbneedbbdands Tay 1081 to prevent 2-5-5522 ss dae-s 8.8 
Bitten .--| May 1954 to July isi and July 1957 to present. 10.1 
Johnstown --.. ..-| May 1953 to 10.6 
Philadeiphia - .. —, 1954 to 6.6 
NE ater ooe Fone o obi bt bes. go oes nnatambbonneaitnns bee Mart 1954 to November 1955 and January 1959 to present._....}..... 8,0 
A Ss SS oi eh Sok. epetee. bi. .-6se en edd ddd 2iCS... cpgecneshienigimawcancouehitl 13.3 
Wilkes-Barre—Hazileton._..........; Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton_..........j...-. tel onli Dein, niet Dp acemepeeanemnenauernneeets Ti cienmheetiniensitiodl 14.6 
a ce er nl eagesarseshligumnaumehmaromiabecthiediont March 1958 to oa nipianccegcanprieng ivan dasnckneell shee ets nwdakon thee 6.5 
Rhode Island: Providence._............| Providemce__.....................- Se ee I, a tien bin ubibonccdnbbcnauwafausee | Ne ee &4 
ae a I i, ditrtncinn asi aintltadinin~natpentnecbinibiaidhe March 1954 te November 1955 and March 1958 to present_.....}....- Die. cccncnsndtbioel 7.1 
‘exas: 
anerann Man ads, SL Ss ed saswn sel July 1951 to March 1952 and March 1958 to present_.........--|..-.- EE De. 9.1 
iia ite nee ie tts abindieennnoagiiGhbioakibhsb=<kil March 1958 to September 1959..................-.--..---.--..-}....- OG. acdbaecedisll’ 7.9 
vaune. eae hana cil he eee itpontitbbbancetnbchooains BN Es Oe BNO as eceneppien den ccankibinbiidaeinbscoamagelad Bs cath dnsmionsei 7.7 
De nehdettnnattbontibnnios Charleston..-.....................| March 1954 to Ia tI «siesta hae ice aetna etn ni edeienpiadnciniatl 8.7 
Huntington-Ashland_............-.- Huntington-Ashland.............. March 1954 to a 1955 and January 1958 and present. -_/_.... kendo aii 13.0 
RA eEESEE PRUE E IES RI OE LSS March 1954 to July 1955 and January 1968 to present. ._......./_.... S02 60c el 13.7 





SMALLER AREAS* 













Douglas bill (S. 722 as originally 
passed by the Senate) (58 
smaller areas) 





redevelopment bill (8. 722 as Dates of labor surplus classification ‘ 


Area 
passed by Congress) (102 smaller areas) 





















Pikeville-Williamson_...........-.}..... i eiihitiibanchitechsenlensccnaciiettageplBednan2ccee 


i asieatiegdiaceminned May 1952 to September 1952, March 1954 to pat beveeretonainge Lepebencgiets 
cmiaecintaeteaieaiesnsel May 1952 to September 1952, March 1958 to Renker 1959. -.! March 1960._......... 





Alabama: 
Florence-Sheffield._................] Florence-Sheffield_..._...........- November 1954 to November 1956 and February 1958 to 7.2 
Gadsden _ .| January 1954 to July 1955 and February 1958 to present_. 9.7 
J aaa I etnies 7.3 
Talladega. “ oe 1954 to September 1955 and January 1958 to present. 7.0 
: Anchorag' SOND OS BONNIE ibn bd 6s on ccetiticdentochicdiindsbetal 7.8 
Connecticut: 

Diiadeekesee eer en Ee, ee cconteoonnnunad mma enpwael 6.9 
a EE i onnnncencceswcnseamicn July 1954 to November 1955 and March 1958 to present........}_...- do 8.9 
EE SE eee March 1952 to January 1953 and March 1955 to present_-_.....- 6.7 
ei ae en en a nmnhiniegindaeawelinniresey a a LS a a a ber 1950........ 5.1 
aden Rk A ok OE Se. a a ckdu cab adbo bd BBE EN RRL ACER anaes eee smaretinerini 5.4 
I Rian tiee Ecce En nanigmeghdsiinpesin quant May 1952 to January 1953 and March 1958 to present.....__..-|_..-.do__.....---....--- 7.1 
ED et ME ie A I fe cls ie i alive Neen ciel eee i eel Ll inane 6.7 

taeate Bib si dh ked dled ed bilenbitt ko cnudhabibowastbithodobatbudodd March 1955 to November 1955 and February 1958 to present_.._|.....do_.......-....--.- 5.5 
01s: 
RN eileen anciideicsinasminetiirnt sesetion: EE. a dtinibtnnaalincsaassnnenieones rE dn asin nan unbomcmedinnmgilnten November 1959_...---- 7.3 
on i diiicirenictaiehincsiplabstn citi cgiin TE, ne scituntlisweinemttod became: ee March 1960. -_.....--- 18.7 
ee urphysboro-West — pilukphyebane- -West | September 1951 to present_-.........-............--...........| February 1960........- 17.7 
Mount Carmel- Ne pnd i citenn bate nitangeencamnnmesiaay od dincenndnasnarwensesencathabuhees December 1959._-.--.- 6.5 
Ric nncncsendamisese| MOOUINE VORRORQ.n 2.222 -ncnceceoes ne rn ncnandncendbacbecswonducassaee Pv | Sees 11.3 
Risers sn ccimcsaalh-caconstcendnanccdsebcsssetccensecmes May 1952 to January 1953, January 1955 to May 1955, and | March 1960.__........- 6.9 
April 1958 to present. 

NINO 0D 0 Sinn cancnkiuntpantdnnermasanh conse 7.9 
December 1951 to present...................-.......-....-..--| November 1959_......- 7.2 
Se I  tiiintcmd niitenadnmbacstidanimesbannamedll March 1960...........- 12.3 
July 1963 to present. ..................- 11,5 
ptt ied Mi eAiicnddieinannannncacsdttucnsononectabasinuskiontinl 12.9 
77] Kieast 1964 to present. ies 

a present... ms 4 
Paintsville Prestonsbarg.. ci ne cet cienancnennetiemmagindaneweanalamaun aS 
13,2 
8&2 
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SMALLER AREAS 5 





Area redevelopment bill (S. 722 as Douglas bill (S. 722 as or’ 


iginally 
passed by Congress) (102 smaller areas) peseee by the Senate) (58 Dates of labor surplus classification * 





Date 













































RES « Siibadandis~ ssbb teh. oie sk concocthapaeabninvannia Septem PO 9s cn-- Aeehe natin’ December 1959__..._. 16.6 
ad Cumberland _____--___-__-----__---- CRRA pone iackdtroen soci February 1960______._- 10.5 
Newburyport Lela coches Seine Mais nlcbbhel SEE co ney shen Uestiiaies at February 1958 to September 1959 and January 1960 to present__| December 1959________ 8.3 
‘d cred caepnentim ented dmaege I No criins cmermemrtneen March 1954 to July 1955 and March 1957 to present__._..._.__- 11.4 
ichigan: 
Ah. oh edhe DOG QW cs... sccuthinciod aipeeh iene to gale 1952, March 1954 to May 1955, and July |_....do.-......-........ 8.3 
present. 
CN iene tas RR IT cing en tee ea March 1952 to September 1953, April 1954 to November 1957, |_....do_._...._.__._____ 10. 2 
and February 1958 to present. 
I ii 65 icdirenn aicngetsinp minted iii cnncnnandiiemeunnihied —— 1955 to st ae ber 1956 and J: anuary 1958 to present_.....|___._ do. 6 
ED. otthcinerss10onf- aque tiventtien gera FI re nctnipn oo aihieinsacipeiinindnl arch 1954 to May 1955 and May 1956 to present__...__......| March 1960__.._..__.__ 6 
Ee eee PU NOU oe a ghitnnaanetncitiis aechcaiel March 1952 to November 1952, March 1954 to July 1955, and | February 1960__._._.__ 5 
March 1956 to present. 
RE: SEDARIS ccensrnees ieansiantsagedsminsiannsabdaudanawenl March 1950 to present... .........................-............| Jammary 1960__....... 5 
ee mins SO ees) ozs A TGs i, an teeming cities PO SONS Be iti cceectmnnnitignnociiaipiniti tienen 5 
hs dhticetapeecnnartdpinae thee ~teniapidiiatinnininipessspiinuapaeag nah ae 1952 to seoanry = May 1954 to November 1955, and | November 1959__._._.- 6 
presen 
Ra cttendcuectmerdibdat cat ieke eneibiadgahttden an idighee ainboied, Maren SGP On gunn... sd... ee August 1959. .......... i 
; 8 
8 


INNO 8s. a aspect ol acer E. . Ag lich duane ndyinihabiphidie=seed POR TE £0 DOGG «| csiicttntcintincc~ ~tthittsivetniinie emailed 


BN. ad2Shc Cte ceewuakehn bel SUE Sib nosso ecwedcennhun June 1954 to November 1956 and March 1958 to present_._....-| April 1960_....._....-- 
SN i nob ntenwaipaidess DEE Diino sien ea January to September 1955 and April 1958 to present_.-.-.---- 
cig ein city eaten oesimenis ksciibap ~zeteerstintyniplinn = a eniigistslisitaiaie mtd soe SOUR Oe RCO iii het - - een Ge ill Ki 
ernie aadigsenmiceatatmrg ED on as ninemeinlo mene arch 1952 to November 1955 and April 1958 to present_------ 


RIN 55 ia Sh, Es ceakendeleecansccanngeecmcns May to November 1954 and April 1958 to present_._.._...-...-.| March 1960__._.-.___.. 


Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon.- ...}------.-..-.-.---------------------- ee he ee SE re ee ee 
Dgtensd SE EE ona lncrecnnnannecsncccs atipbaiiesiieadiiel November 1959 to presemt__.._.._.....-.----------...-. lee 


I cal 
May to September 1952 and July 1957 to present__.....-.-...- 


September 1958 to present _-. 
September 1954 to present. _.....-_.....-...-..-....-—- 
—— 1954 to November 1955 and September 1959 “to | 


present. 
May 1958 to DR ashe mis ciice ch nn ecttadbncatacetie ok, 


Ie Te i inn cent os atin snd ee aa 
November 1954 to November 1955 and March 1958 to present__| March 1960__-..-.....- 
Bag WG te qetinthi 31s si ik oe Re GR. istic 
January 1954 to September 1956 and March 1959 to present... 
March 1954 to November 1956 and March 1959 to present. .._.. 
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Lewistown ee oe Ee IE is cca 
Nii. in act ciplcecnssiachosiichitdimibebsibttinietiniein oe bas diéedn need March 1955 to November 1955 and May 1959 to present____._._| October 1959_....._._- 
tn et A crrtstoge WOW, Ceette., ..0~.-08eis ie. seis April 1954 to November 1955 and May 1958 to present_........| Mareh 1960_._.__.....- 
op a a ES A ft ee ae ae ee September 1954 to November 1955 and October 1958 to presemt.j____- Oo... ccdtadoontal 
alk Slaialehalee helmet PEs. ono geinpeiertinmen September 1951 to RE rrr arr ——onne——ee aaiptcinal 
REGED LOWRIE. enbonguitl:|cnasuquipadaseqpnechanacsapnuahioud SUMS RECS 90 BUR oo 5 5 oneniie anne --—ablerensey heeereserkati Oateameen tea 
I ek ees nae Sateen Soa Bt ccimeein tinea maieininmenion July 1955 to November 1955 and March 1959 to present__...__- Feb enna 
Sunbury-Shamokin- Mount Carmel. PROC ieEe Car- | July 1952 to present_.................-.-..----..--_------.-._-| March 1960____...-.... 
entown. Connellsville_.......-.- Uniontown-Connelisville__......_- Penne SURE 00) TORO nn cteneitnetillieetnentitedntementliaanasdl 
REET CRS FIORE FOS HI BOOTS S GS LE A Se March 1954 to November 1955 and September 1958 to present -|_.-..do_-___.-....--.-.- 
Tennessee: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell| La FolletteJellico-Tazewell__.._._.| January 1954 to presemt___......---..__.-.---------------.---- Scioher 9008.2. oka. 
July 1951 to March 1952 and March 1958 to present__.._.......| Mareh 1960. ._........ 
INI SI i I oi aie rete icpeptltns aneiealpn dang candied (D..seuiinainnlanes tines 
September 1953 to presemt___.................... -| April 1960__..........- 
June 1954 to July 1957 and July 1958 to present. .........-...-- November 1959_..__.-.. 
a ROD 80 I itp etme = sega ae February 1960_........ 
wena bindenedcmisipcadidediettehel Ca ee... canto atineccsodueksh | shtasicncninendbsiie 
Lcsssiecrare wmaamecadiindbadne tein Reaiaisnieediientiktitiew aepiiintndihingeniciginea rd I seccgutpen xhindn wepg ino dpe teagth ~~ -nnt ais endnn <<a, hae 
eS  inaoccsbieiemiteddtiier<ngisdpaanentiiod Pi cd ioeate ob cite perce ate btenectinesominernee adil de acts beeen cence ln iin aia 
est ee 
RE Ee eee. § Beckle March 1953 to ent ren oii tthe blll an wn nah allincpreoen enlightens aaa Sid aero 
ee le aii eaginel March 1954 to July 1956, and February 1958 to present___.....| December 1959__.._... 
nh i cb ceaniennhs March 1954 to December 1955, and May 1958 to present --.-._... ron WU... 
OO PE EEE EA Fairmon eg OU Ar NE i 5s i nd ie -  ieph 5h ns cent te o> etter 
Niet hudiaycncipin a teipiesiehiesiinammaene _—, FI nlite nape aieh nit Fobsnaty inane 
UII «Joc chi wedcckh thd wnchietgs cea cuteenwelpensednonapannte — to July 1953, and May 1958 to present__........__- April 1960__..........- 
ee ae ee cee eee 1953 to December 1955, and May 1958 to present___-...}____.do__._..-__-......- 
NOTE 2 cores nastihegatencieatinhnssameeemncn aide thet daded ety yg ate eng tea ely om mere ge December 1959_._....- 
Point Pleasant-Gallipoils Bao e bt Uf Point EL aaa Se oinsmaaaidat I io nderintinnanenn eon cginheemtinaiiaieldied February 1960_........ 
Ronceverte-W hite Sulphur Springs_| Ronceverte-White hur Springs.| March 1052 to present_____.................------.---.-.-.----]-.--- Mtns c na eae 
sl tiie oa ncgenencienh co tiened = aiiadiitetennakiswaaiucnlunanee Vobraary 2064 to present... .....6224.5..-2225k. December 1959-__-.-..- 
IS Se MOI oo a ke eae nce a eet oan nha ened May to Teoveaber. 1952, February 1954 to September 1955, and | January 1960......._.- 
February 1958 to present. 
1 Dates areas listed were official classified by the D tment of Labor as “aréas 4 Major areas are the 149 areas a in the Bureau of Employment Security’s 
of substantial labor surplus.”’ z Yr a reguiar area labor market reporting and classification program. Unemployment and 
: of eligible areas is preliminary and tentaiive, and is based largely on jabor force data for these areas are generally available on a bimonthly basis. 
bimonthly or semiannual data iled from area labor market reports n peamesnd in 5 Smaller areas: Areas with a labor force of 15,000 or more which are officially clas- 
connection with the Bureau of Employment Se Seeurity’s pe for the mn sified as “smaller areas of substantial labor surplus” by the Bureau of E yyment 
of areas according to relative adequacy of labor supply. ata used cover & 2 fo 5- cae: Dein tee nnah orona sro generally eveeio ss © Sale Infor- 
year period, generally extending throngh March 1960. Jesu nee iiidaiee for smaller areas which are not classified, or for areas with a labor force of 
available for some areas, could result in several in the above listing. less ieee Gad 15,000, are not available in Washington om a consistent basis. 
a rates for major areas are as of March 1960. Data for smaller Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureaa of Employment Security, Office of 


areas are atest month available as reported in official area laber market reports 
prepared by State employment security agencies. Program Review and Analysis, Washington, D.C., May 23, 1980. 
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AprenpDix B. List oF COUNTIES WHICH MusT 
Be DESIGNATED AS RURAL REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 
Alabama: Autauga, Barbour, Bibb, Blount, 

Bullock, Butler, Chambers, Chilton, Choctaw, 

Clarke, Clay, Coffee, Conecuh, Coosa, Cov- 

ington, Crenshaw, Cullman, Dallas, De Kalb, 

Elmore, Escambia, Etowah, Fayette, Franklin, 

Geneva, Greene, Hale, Henry, Houston, Jack- 

son, Lamar, Lawrence, Lee, Limestone, 

Lowndes, Macon, Marengo, Marion, Marshall, 

Monroe, Montgomery, Morgan, Perry, Pickens, 

Pike, Randolph, Russeil, Sumter, St. Clair, 

Tallapoosa, Tuscaloosa, Walker, Washington, 

Wilcox, Winston. 

Arkansas: Ashley, Baxter, Boone, Bradley, 
Calhoun, Chicot, Clark, Clay, Cleburne, Cleve- 
land, Columbia, Conway, Crittenden, Dallas, 
Desha, Drew, Faulkner, Fulton, Grant, 
Greene, Hempstead, Howard, Independence, 
Izard, Jefferson, Johnson, Lafayette, Law- 
rence, Lee, Lincoln, Little River, Logan, 
Lonoke, Madison, Marion, Miller, Monroe, 
Montgomery, Nevada, Newton, Ouachita, 
Perry, Phillips, Pike, Polk, Pope, Randolph, 
St. Francis, Scott, Searcy, Sebastian, Sevier, 
Sharp, Stone, Union, Van Buren, White, 
Woodruff, Yell. 

Florida: Baker, Calhoun, Gilchrist, Hamil- 
ton, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Leon, Madison, Okaloosa, Suwannee, Union, 
Walton, Washington. 

Georgia: Appling, Atkinson, Bacon, Baker, 
Baldwin, Brantley, Brooks, Bryan, Burke, 
Butts, Carroll, Charlton, Chattooga, Clay, 
Clayton, Clinch, Coffee, Coweta, Crawford, 
Dade, Decatur, Dodge, Douglas, Early, Echols, 
Elbert, Evans, Fannin, Fayette, Glascock, 
Gilmer, Greene, Hancock, Haralson, Hart, 
Harris, Heard, Henry, Jasper, Jeff Davis, 
Johnson, Lamar, Lanier, Liberty, Lincoln, 
Long, Marion, Meriwether, Montgomery, 
Murray, Newton, Oglethorpe, Pierce, Quit- 
man, Rabun, Randolph, Rockdale, Screven, 
Stewart, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Taylor, Telfair, 
Towns, Treutlen, Twiggs, Union, Walker, 
Warren, Washington, Wayne, Wheeler, White, 
Wilcox, Wilkes, Wilkinson. 

Illinois: Hardin, Johnson, Pope. 

Kentucky: Adair, Allen, Breathitt, Breck- 
inridge, Butler, Carter, Case, Clay, Clinton, 
Cumberland, Crittenden, Edmonson, Elliott, 
Estill, Floyd, Grayson, Graves, Green, Green- 
up, Hopkins, Jackson, Johnson, Knox, Laurel, 
Lawrence, Lee, Lewis, Magoffin, Marshall, 
Menifee, McCracken, Metcalfe, Monroe, 
Morgan, Ohio, Owsley, Pike, Powell, Pulaski, 
Rockcastle, Rowan, Russell, Wayne, Whitley, 
Wolfe. 

Louisiana: Avoyelles, Bienville, Beaure- 
gard, Caldwell, Catahoula, Claiborne, Con- 
cordia, De Sota, East Feliciana, Evangeline, 
Franklin, Grant, La Salle, Lincoln, Livingston, 
Morehouse, Natchitoches, Red River, Rich- 
land, Sabine, St. Helena, St. Landry, Union, 
Vernon, Wester, West Carroll, West Felici- 
ana, Winn. 

Michigan: Alcona, Clare, Iosco, Iron, Wex- 
ford. 

Minnesota: Aitkin, Itasca. 

Mississippi: Adama, Alcorn, Amite, Attala, 
Benton, Bolivar, Calhoun, Carroll, Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw, Claiborne, Clarke, Clay, 
Coahoma, Copiah, Covington, De Sota, 
Franklin, George, Greene, Grenada, Hinds, 
Holmes, Humphreys, Issaquena, Itawamba, 
Jasper, Jefferson, Jefferson Davis, Jones, 
Kemper, Lafayette, Lamar, Lauderdale, Law- 
rence, Leake, Lee, Leflore, Lincoln, Lowndes, 
Madison, Marion, Marshall, Monroe, Mont- 
gomery, Neshoba, Newton, Noxubee, Oktib- 
beha, Panola, Perry, Pike, Pontotoc, Prentiss, 
Quitman, Rankin, Scott, Sharkey, Simpson, 
Smith, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tippah, 
Tishomingo, Tunica, Union, Washington, 
Walthall, Warren, Wayne, Webster, Wilkin- 


Taney, Vernon, Washington, Wayne, Wright. 
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New Mexico: Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel, 
Sierra, Socorro. 

North Carolina: Alexander, Alleghany, 
Anson, Ashe, Avery, Bladen, Buncombe, 
Brunswick, Burke, Caswell, Catawba, Chero- 
kee, Clay, Cleveland, Columbus, Davidson, 
Duplin, Graham, Halifax, Haywood, Hyde, 
Jackson, Lincoln, McDowell, Macon, Madison, 
Mitchell, Montgomery, New Hanover, Onslow, 
Pender, Person, Polk, Rutherford, Scotland, 
Stanly, Swain, Transylvania, Tyrrell, Wash- 
ington, Warren, Watauga, Wilkes, Yancey. 

Ohio: Gallia, Guernsey, Noble. 

Oklahoma: Adair, Atoka, Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Coal, Creek, Delaware, Haskell, Hughes, 
Latimer, Le Flore, Lincoln, McCurtain, Mc- 
Intosh, Okfuskee, Okmulgee, Pittsburg, 
Pushmataha, Seminole, Sequoyah. 

South Carolina: Abbeville, Allendale, An- 
derson, Barnwell, Beaufort, Berkeley, Charles- 
ton, Cherokee, Chester, Chesterfield, Claren- 
don, Colleton, Dorchester, Edgefield, Fairfield, 
Greenwood, Georgetown, Greenville, Hamp- 
ton, Horry, Jasper, Kershaw, Lancaster, 
Laurens, Lee, Lexington, McCormick, New- 
berry, Oconee, Orangeburg, Pickens, Saluda, 
Spartanburg, Union, Williamsburg, York. 

Tennessee: Anderson, Benton, Bledsoe, 
Blount, Campbell, Cannon, Carroll, Carter, 
Claiborne, Clay, Cocke, Cumberland, Decatur, 
De Kalb, Dickson, Fayette, Fentress, Giles, 
Grainger, Greene, Grundy, Hamblen, Han- 
cock, Hardeman, Hardin, Hawkins, Haywood, 
Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Lincoln, Loudon, McMinn, McNairy, 
Macon, Madison, Marion, Meigs, Monroe, 
Moore, Morgan, Overton, Perry, Pickett, Polk, 
Putnam, Rhea, Roane, Rutherford, Scott, 
Sevier, Sequatchie, Smith, Stewart, Sullivan, 
Sumner, Unicoi, Union, Van Buren, Washing- 
ton, Warren, Wayne, White, Wilson. 

Texas: Angelina, Anderson, Bastrop, Bowie, 
Burleson, Camp, Cass, Cherokee, Duval, 
Franklin, Freestone, Harrison, Henderson, 
Houston, Lavaca, Leon, McMullen, Madison, 
Marion, Morris, Newton, Panola, Polk, Rains, 
Red River, Robertson, Rusk, Sabine, San 
Augustine, San Jacinto, Somervell, Titus, 
Upshur, Trinity, Walker, Wood. 

Virginia: Alleghany, Appomattox, Bath, 
Bedford, Buchanan, Buckingham, Carroll, 
Charlotte, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Fluvanna, 
Grayson, Greene, Greensville, Halifax, Henry, 
Highland, Lee, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Pat- 
rick, Prince Edward, Russell, Scott, Tazewell, 
Washington, Wise, York. 

West Virginia: Brooke, Barbour, Braxton, 
Cabell, Calhoun, Clay, Doddridge, Fayette, 
Gilmer, Harrison, Jackson, Kanawha, Lewis, 
Lincoln, Mason, Marion, Mercer, Monon- 
galia, Monroe, Nicholas, Pleasants, Poca- 
hontas, Preston, Putnam, Raleigh, Randolph, 
Ritchie, Roane, Summers, Taylor, Tucker, 
Tyler, Upshur, Wayne, Wetzel, Wirt, Wood. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that some of the areas have 
had high unemployment, of more than 6 
percent, for 10 years, at least. For in- 
stance, Lawrence and Lowell in Massa- 
chusetts, ever since the survey was 
started in July of 1951, although formerly 
great textile centers have had over 6- 
percent unemployment. The last figure, 
as of this year, shows an unemployment 
of 6.7 percent in Lawrence, and 9.8 per- 
cent, or almost 10 percent, for Lowell, 
Mass. 

Atlantic City, N.J., has had continu- 
ous, chronic unemployment ever since 
November of 1951. At the last account 
the figure was 15 percent. 

Altoona, Pa., has had continuous un- 
employment since July of 1951. At pres- 
ent the unemployment rate is 8.8 percent. 

Providence, R.I., has had continuous 
high unemployment since July of 1951. 
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At present Providence has unemploy- 
ment of 8.4 percent. 

There are large numbers of the so- 
called smaller areas which have had con- 
tinuous unemployment for long periods 
of time. All of this will be revealed by a 
close study of this table, which is being 
printed in the REcorp. 

I wish to point out that of the 102 
smaller areas designated, 77 have been 
surplus labor areas for longer than the 
past 5 years, and this number represents 
75 percent of the total of the 102 smaller 
areas. 

The Department of Labor, as is well 
known, classifies these surplus areas into 
three groups, called D, E,and F. Group 
D represents areas of unemployment 
from 6 to 9 percent; group E areas of 
unemployment from 9 to 12 percent; and 
group F areas of unemployment over 12 
percent. Groups A, B, and C have less 
than 6-percent unemployment and are 
not classed as surplus labor areas. 


OUR NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. President, I know that some will 
ask a question at this point, and it is a 
logical one. Why do these people stay 
in these places? Why do they not leave 
and seek work elsewhere? The answer 
is that they do. That is why unemploy- 
ment rates are 12 instead of 25 percent, 
or 20 instead of 40 percent. But migra- 
tion alone cannot solve the problem. 

In the first place, many of the persons 
thrown out of work are over 40 or 50 
years of age, and face discrimination be- 
cause of their age when seeking a job. 
They leave their families only to return 
more defeated than before. Second, 
they lack training for the available jobs 
in other areas. Third, their roots and 
homes are in these areas, and they keep 
up their hopes for the future. It is hard 
for someone to give up all he has worked 
for in his home, neighborhood, church, 
and local groups, especially after invest- 
ing most of his life in them. Fourth, 
some families have gone deeply in debt 
and do not like to “run out” on their 
obligations. Moreover, those who mi- 
grate and find jobs are, because of low 
seniority in their new employment, the 
first to be laid off in a recession. So 
they head “back home.” 

There are other reasons. But the 
basic answer to the question “Why don’t 
more persons in these areas move?” is 
that they would if they could, but they 
cannot. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield again to my 
good friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct when he discusses the 
lessening of population in these areas, 
though the people still have roots in 
them. West Virginia, on the basis of a 
preliminary compilation of the current 
census, has lost, in some of the coal- 
producing counties, over a 10-year pe- 
riod, as many as 17,000 people. I say to 
the Senator from Illinois, that is the 
population loss within one county alone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We know now, on 
the basis of figures which are not yet of- 
ficial but which are substantially cor- 
rect, that West Virginia will lose one 
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Member of its House delegation. We 
now have six Members of the House of 
Representatives. Beginning in 1962, 
with the election in that year, we are 
quite likely to have only five Members 
of the House of Representatives from our 
State. 

This is a very serious problem. The 
Senator is presenting it in a very factual 
manner. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, the next questions, also 
logical, might be, “Well, what can we do 
about it? Why send good money after 
bad? What good would it do? Any- 
way, is this not a local rather than a na- 
tional problem?” 

In some cases, perhaps, little can be 
done, for the program envisaged by our 
area redevelopment bill is not a hand- 
out or adole. It is not a relief measure. 
Rather, it is a program of long-term in- 
vestment in repayable loans to help these 
areas to help themselves. 

The fact is that many of these areas 
have natural resources, strategic loca- 
tions, and an available labor supply. 
They are ripe for new industries, but pri- 
vate capital is not available. In such 
communities local capital is normally 
limited and less venturesome than in 
places where greater prosperity prevails. 
Moreover, outside capital is reluctant to 
enter. Credit on favorable terms and at 
low rates of interest is needed in such 
communities both to develop their public 
facilities so as to make them more at- 
tractive to new industry and to establish 
new enterprises to create new jobs in 
the area. 

I wish to emphasize, this is not a 
handout or a dole. This is not a relief 
measure. Rather, it is a program of 
long-term investment in repayable loans 
to help these areas help themselves. 
The Federal Government can be most 
helpful in assisting such communities, 
with the cooperation of private lending 
institutions and State and local gov- 
ernments, to raise the funds necessary to 
expand the economic base. A long-term 
loan at a low rate of interest granted by 
the Federal Government in some cases 
may be exactly the added incentive nec- 


“ essary for the unleashing of other private 


capital to develop many of these areas. 

Failing to aid badly distressed areas 
which might recover with a little help is 
a waste of valuable resources. A pro- 
longed depression in an area means the 
gradual disintegration of community fa- 
cilities—schools, stores, hospitals, banks, 
office buildings, homes, churches, paved 
Streets, sidewalks, sewer and water sup- 
ply systems, and all of the community 
services which were acquired at great 
expense and which are now wasting 
away. 

These facilities will have to be dupli- 
cated if we have a mass, wholesale mi- 
gration from these areas into other areas. 
Moreover, a successful area redevelop- 
ment program would serve to reduce pub- 
lic outlays for unemployment compen- 
sation, relief, and various other forms of 
public assistance—payments for which 
ho current production is received in re- 
turn. It would help to replace the dole 
by constructive work. 
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The Employment Act of 1946 declares 
that the Federal Government should 
promote maximum employment. But 
there is a limit to the effectiveness of 
broad-scale programs to alleviate job- 
lessness. Many—probably most of the 
cities of the United States—are not badly 
depressed. Moreover, a blunderbuss na- 
tionwide program to alleviate joblessness 
and poverty at this time, which affects 
ali areas alike, might create inflationary 
pressures by causing new investments 
where unemployment is small. 

In these cases, there would be no slack 
for the additional expenditures and em- 
ployment opportunities to take up, and 
pouring new money into such areas would 
ee mn ennnae Saeenine 
increasing production. 


Channeling investments into ress of. 


high unemployment or underemploy- 
ment is a different matter. Large reser- 
voirs of idle manpower would be put to 
work and production would increase. 
This added output would offset in whole 
or in large part the extra monetary pur- 
chasing powers added to the industrial 
sector of the country, and hence cannot 
be called inflationary. 

Thus, the area redevelopment bill will 
reduce unemployment and poverty where 
it is the worst. It will attack joblessness 
with carefully aimed rifle shots instead 
of a sawed-off shotgun. It is not a pro- 
gram designed to cure great industrial 
depressions or seasonal unemployment— 
and we have never claimed it to be so. 
But would reduce the persistent and deep 
pockets of unemployed workers and 
hence decrease so-called structural un- 
employment, which general monetary 
and fiscal policy cannot reach. 

To make this problem clear to the 
membership, I have, as I have said, pre- 
pared charts which show the history of 
the high and long-term unemployment 
in these areas which are available at the 
rear of the Chamber for your inspection. 
If you examine these, I believe you will 
agree they completely refute the charge 
of the administration that the distress 
in the areas covered by S. 722 is only 
temporary in nature. It is clear that the 
problem is not a local one or a regional 
one, but is a national one that demands 
our favorable attention. 

STATED REASONS FOR THE VETO ANALYZED 


Let me now examine the reasons set 
forth by the President for this most re- 
cent veto: 

First. The President states that S. 
722 would “squander the Federal tax- 
payers’ money where there is only tem- 
porary economic difficulty, curable 
without the special Federal assistance 
provided in the bill.” Those are his 
words. 

To answer this argument I have had 
a chart, to which I have referred, pre- 
pared, which gives the history of each of 
the areas presently qualified for partici- 
pation under the bill. 

Shown on this chart are 40 major 
labor market areas which would qualify 
under the provisions of S. 722, and 102 
smaller labor market areas which would 
also qualify. Of the 40 major labor 
market areas, 11 are shown to have 
been so designated since 1951; 30 of 
these major areas have been so desig- 
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nated for at least 5 years, and 77 of the 
102 smaller labor market areas have also 
been so rated for over 5 years. All of 
the areas designated have at least 2 
years of excessive unemployment ex- 
perience. 

Two years of excessive unemployment 
can produce dire effects upon the eco- 
nomic base of a community. And with 
three-quarters of the areas, both large 
and small , having over 5 years of such 
experience, the records show that there 
is just no truth in the statement that 
the areas that would be covered by S. 
722 are only temporarily in these eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

In these 142 labor market areas, ob- 
viously there are great variations in the 
severity and nature of the needs. But 
the Administrator is not bound to give 
every fornt of assistamce to every area. 
Under sensible administration, therefore, 
there is no reason to fear that areas 
needing only urban renewal or technical 
or planning assistance will “deprive” 
more heavily hit communities of needed 
loan funds, as the President charges. 
The President’s use of the word “squan- 
der’ is also ill suited to a bill in which 
$200 million of the $251 million author- 
ized are in the form of repayable loans— 
and two of the grant programs are in 
the administration’s own bill. 

Second. The President next states 
that the provisions of S. 722 would “in- 
hibit” local, State, and private initiative, 
and further that the 65-percent maxi- 
mum Federal participation provided in 
the bill is too high a Federal share for 
an effective redevelopment program. 
First let us note that a lesser percentage 
than 65 may be granted; the 65 percent 
is only a maximum limitation. But some 
of the hardest hit areas may need that 
much to get started. My colleague, the 
minority leader, once urged upon the 
committee an even higher ceiling. 

One has only to read the full pro- 
visions of S. 722, moreover, to see the 
lack of understanding of this bill by 
the administration. Subsection (b) (2) 
of section 6 specifically provides that 
such assistance shall be extended only 
to applicants which have been approved 
for such assistance by an agency or in- 
strumentality of the State or political 
subdivision thereof in which the project 
to be financed is located, and which 
agency or instrumentality is directly 
concerned with problems of economic de- 
velopment in such State or subdivision. 

In the event there is no such State 
or local agency, which will be the ex- 
ceptional case, there is the further pro- 
vision in subsection (c) of section 6 that 
the Administrator appoint a local rede- 
velopment committee, but it must be 
composed of not less than seven resi- 
dents of the area—representatives of 
labor, commerce, industrial, and agricul- 
tural groups and of the residents, gen- 
erally, of the area, to form the basis for 
the redevelopment program of the area. 


initiative. The bill recognizes that the 
success of redevelopment of these areas 
is dependent upon the will and efforts of 
the local citizens. 

Third. The President next objects to 
the inclusion of the provision for Fed- 
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eral financing of plant machinery and 
equipment for the stated reason that 
such expenditure is “unwise and un- 
necessary and therefore wasteful of 
money that otherwise could be of real 
help.” 

This provision was included in the bill 
as a result of the recommendations of 
several witnesses who appeared during 
three congressional hearings conducted 
during 1956, 1957, and 1959, and which 
hearings developed 3,520 pages of hear- 
ings before three Senate committees. 
The Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee conducted the hearing in 1956, and 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee conducted the subsequent hear- 
ings during 1957 and 1959. This author- 
ization will be especially helpful where 
the area has available buildings and 
public facilities, but needs only new and 
different machinery. 

At one point during the committee 
consideration in 1958, Senator Purtell, 
himself a manufacturer from Connecti- 
cut, strongly expressed the opinion that 
the inclusion of a provision for the use 
of funds for plant machinery and equip- 
ment was wise and necessary to do the 
job that needs to be done in these areas. 
The committee was persuaded by his 
argument and the other testimony be- 
fore it. Surely the Administrator in his 
discretion will deny unneeded or unduly 
risky loans for this purpose. But to 
meet the exceptional need, the author- 
ity seems desirable—and surely is not 
grounds for veto. 

Fourth. Objection is next made to the 
public facilities loan and grant program 
set forth in S. 722, and the President 
states that there is available under ex- 
isting Government loan programs suf- 
ficient money to cover these needs. 

The hearings developed information 
that in many areas, notably areas of New 
England, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and eastern Kentucky, where the com- 
munities are located in somewhat nar- 
row valleys, new lands must be developed 
for industrial parks for industry loca- 
tion. A program of this type requires 
the development of all types of public 
facilities—access roads, powerlines, 
grading and ground clearing, sewerage 
systems, and water, often large require- 
ments of water for industrial use. These 
facilities may be the essential key to re- 
development. I know of no Federal pro- 
grams which cover all of these needs. 

The President suggests the Community 
Facilities Administration under the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
which has a general authority for loans 
for some of these types of public fa- 
cilities. But in this administration, it is 
apparent that they are largely concerned 
with building sewerage and water sys- 
tems for small communities. This in no 
sense meets the needs of these areas 
which require a variegated, sizable, and 
adequate provision of industry water and 
industrial parks. It would also take 
away from the desirable coordination of 
major redevelopment programs to have 
the public facilities assistance handled 
separately. I know of no Federal pro- 
gram which covers all this need. 

The grant program set forth in S. 722 
is also criticized. In this connection, I 
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would like to say that the evidence be- 
fore us clearly showed that unfortunate- 
ly there are a number of areas in the 
United States which are unable to repay 
all the costs of loans for public facili- 
ties needed for an effective economic 
redevelopment program. 'To meet these 
exceptional but needy cases, grants are 
authorized. But S. 722 cautiously re- 
quires that the Administrator obtain 
from the area seeking assistance a con- 
tribution to the costs in proportion to 
the ability of the area to contribute. 

Fifth. The President then states that 
the provisions for a Federal loan pro- 
gram for the development of our rural 
areas is “incongruous and unnecessary,” 
and again states that there are in 
existence Federal programs, namely the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Rural Development Program, which are 
capable of giving the needed assistance 
for curing the problems of the low- 
income rural areas. 

The problem of underemployment in 
our rural areas is just as great as the 
problem of unemployment in our in- 
dustrial areas. I think it is quite clear 
and that the record shows that the 
rural development program adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture 
is wholly inadequate to solve this long- 
term problem of our poverty-ridden 
rural areas. For the most part, the 
rural development program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture does little 
other than organize and counsel. It 
should be termed the conversation 
department. There has been some 
vague talk about increasing industrial- 
ization and nonfarm employment op- 
portunities. But the program has no 
funds to implement that talk. The 
Small Business Administration, as 
shown by the hearings, is wholly ineffec- 
tive in reaching a solution to this rural 
redevelopment problem. 

We propose to help start new indus- 
tries where the families of low-income 
farmers may be employed, and the farm- 
ers themselves may be employed in the 
off seasons. Cf course, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has virtually noth- 
ing to do with this. 

It was the opinion of the Senate com- 
mittee which considered this bill that a 
rural program as set forth in S. 722 was 
the most effective way to solve the prob- 
lem of rural underemployment. Per- 
haps one of the most cogent statements 
made by any of the witnesses before both 
the House and the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committees was that of Mr. 
Herschel D. Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, and I quote: 

From the long-range standpoint, it (area 
redevelopment legislation) could be one of 
the most important pieces of agricultural 
legislation during the 86th Congress. 


I might add that the rural program set 
forth in the bill was also supported by 
the Farmers’ Union. 

Sixth. The sixth and last objection 
made by the administration is that a new 
Federal agency is not needed. The De- 
partment of Commerce, the President as- 
serts, should administer the program. 

This point has received much con- 
sideration and has been the subject of 
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much debate. We decided that the De- 
partment of Commerce should not ad- 
minister the proposed legislation. The 
major reason is that the Department 
of Commerce is the agency in which the 
principal opposition to this bill has been 
found, and to give Secretary Mueller the 
power to administer this program would 
be like designating a fox to take care 
of the chickens. 

Mr. President, today we pass on the 
question of overriding the President’s 
veto. I do not think the administration 
has been wholly forthright in dealing 
with this issue. 

The bill before the Senate is a broad 
bill which seeks to provide a number of 
ways of meeting this widespread, long- 
term economic blight that exists in the 
United States. The unemployment fact 
gathering of the Department of Labor, 
the vocational training programs of the 
Department of Labor, and the subsist- 
ence retraining payment program, all 
suggest a definite interest of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in administering some 
phases of the bill. The rural program 
set forth in the bill is foreign to the func- 
tioning of the Department of Commerce. 
But the most basic reason why the pro- 
gram should not be under its jurisdiction 
is the unsympathetic if not downright 
hostile attitude displayed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through these last 5 
years toward redevelopment of these 
areas in the broad sense. 

The stated grounds for the President’s 
veto thus are without foundation in rea- 
son or in fact. When coupled, as they 
are, with renewed expressions of interest 
in some affirmative action—affirmative 
action which the veto, however, seeks 
to block and which the administration 
has steadily fought—these appeals of the 
President are contradictory and confus- 
ing. 

Only Congress by a reaffirmation of its 
support for an effective program, with 
enlarged majorities, can give the clear 
lead that is essential to the meeting of 
this problem. 

Let me turn briefly to some of the 
main, affirmative reasons why we should 
enact S. 722, notwithstanding the veto. 

HOW MUCH DOUBLETALK CAN THE 
PEOPLE TAKE? 

Each year the President has asked for 
an area redevelopment program, and 
each time when Congress passes such a 
bill the President vetoes it on one pretext 
or another. 

His callous acts as compared with his 
soul-warming and solicitous words re- 
minds me of Lewis Carroll’s story of the 
walrus and the carpenter who lured a 
multitude of oysters into taking a little 
walk with them along the beach and 
then after some pleasant and soothing 
talk, proceeded to eat them all up. 


“I weep for you,” the Walrus said; 
“I deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears, he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


The hypocrisy of the walrus is well 
paralleled by the hypocrisy of the ad- 
ministration in dealing with this 
measure. 
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ARE WE TO HAVE MINORITY RULE? IS THE 
PRESIDENT TO BECOME THE LEGISLATURE AS 
WELL? 


There is another principle involved in 
our action on this bill. It is whether we 
are to substitute minority for majority 
rule in this country. The President has 
boasted that through the veto, as long 
as he can command one more than a 
third of the votes in either House, he 
can stop anything the majority of the 
Nation, expressing themselves through 
their representatives, want, or dictate 
the terms of any legislation which is 


passed. 

He has already vetoed the water pol- 
lution bill under these conditions, and 
he has twice vetoed this area redevelop- 
ment bill. He vetoed the housing bill 
twice, and has threatened to do it again 
this year, and he has the ax poised in a 
similar position for any school aid bill. 

This is an assertion of minority rather 
than of majority rule. 

Under the strict terms of the Consti- 
tution, the President, of course, has the 
power to do this. But is it wise and in 
the interest of the Nation, and in the 
interest of national unity for him to 
carry out this policy. 

The President and his followers are 
demanding the most rigid obedience to 
their will and tactics in the field of for- 
eign affairs. Even the most reasonable 
criticism of methods is bitterly resented 
and denounced as unpatriotic. 

I believe that history will record that 
never has an opposition party holding 
the majority of Congress been so under- 
standing and so cooperative in its rela- 
tionships with a President of the oppo- 
site political faith than we Democrats 
have been during the last 7% years. 
One need only to compare our behavior 
with that of the Republicans toward 
Woodrow Wilson in 1919-20, and toward 
Franklin D. Roosevelt from 1935 to 1945, 
and throughout the Truman administra- 
tion, when an eminent Republican led 
the pack in referring to the Korean war 
as “Truman’s war.” The contrast is 
almost one between daylight and dark- 
ness. 

Not only does the administration de- 
mand that we follow them to the last 
comma and numeral on foreign policy 
and foreign aid, but they resent and 
attack any suggestion from us as to how 
they might carry out those policies in a 
better fashion. 

The bitter words which have been ut- 
tered by them during the last few days 
indicate that they would put a figura- 
tive gag in the mouth of every prominent 
Democrat who, although not questioning 
their motives, criticizes their competence. 

COOPERATION SHOULD BE A TWO-WAY STREET 


We are willing to cooperate in the field 
of foreign policy for the sake of national 
unity. I believe we have done that, and 
we will continue to do so. We will con- 
tinue to cooperate. However, cooperation 
is a two-way street. It is a reciprocal 
affair. Should not the administration 
in turn cooperate with us in domestic 
affairs, instead of repeatedly trying 
to impose its will in the smallest degree 
in these matters as well as in foreign 
affairs? We have tried to meet the ad- 
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ministration halfway. We have cut the 
total amounts included from $379 mil- 
lion to $251 million, or by $138 million. 
We eliminated the authorization for 
bond issues in order to require later ap- 
propriations. Apparently that is not 
enough. The President now demands 
complete and final submission. He wants 
to be the legislature as well as the Ex- 
ecutive. He wants to prevent the ma- 
jority from legislating, by the free use of 
his veto, and to heap scorn upon us, for 
partisan effect, that we have not accom- 
plished much and have not passed much 
legislation. If he would cooperate we 
could pass the legislation but his stub- 
born vetoes are making this impossible. 

The dignity of the legislative branch 
alone demands that we override the veto. 
But more than the dignity of the legisla- 
tive branch is involved. The welfare of 
the Nation is involved, and that demands 
that we put into the hands of the unem- 
ployed the means for them to go back to 
ployed the means for them to go back to 

The President of the United States is 
insisting that we spend billions of dol- 
lars for foreign aid, and in great detail. 
I have in my hand a list of some of the 
projects which have been compiled by 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc]. This book, which I hold in my 
hand, weighs 6 pounds 4 ounces. The 
projects are listed in great detail. They 
are in nearly every country of the world. 
The President is saying, “Do not cut a 
single cent from these foreign projects.” 
Yet he refuses to permit a more-work 
program to go into effect for the people 
of this Nation. 

I say for the sake of our dignity and 
for the sake of the country and for the 
sake of the people of the United States, 
we should override the veto. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. He is 
the author of the depressed areas con- 
cept. He carried the first depressed 
areas bill satisfactorily through the Sen- 
ate, only to see it die in the House of 
Representatives. He carried the second 
depressed areas bill successfully through 
the Senate. It passed the House. Then 
it was vetoed. He undauntedly and un- 
tiringly arose again to lead in the pas- 
sage through the Senate of a third bill, 
a better bill than the one the President 
has vetoed. 

I congratulate him for his indom- 
itable will and his strong feeling of ur- 
gent need to help those unfortunate peo- 
ple who are without jobs through no 
fault of their own. I only wish that his 
efforts had been more successful. How- 
ever, he who fights and runs away will 
live to fight another day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not running 
away. 

Mr. CLARK. No. However, we can 
see the handwriting on the wall. To 
not let this matter be entirely serious, I 
notice that the Senator quoted from 
Lewis Carroll. In that connection I 
wonder if he does not recall these lines 
also from Lewis Carroll’s “Through the 
Looking Glass,” as appropriate and quite 
pertinent to the mess which the admin- 
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istration has created during 7 years of 
inaction in dealing with depressed areas. 
I am sure the Senator from Illinois will 
recall these lines: 
“If seven maids with seven mops 
Should sweep for half a year, 
Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear?” 
“I doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania for his com- 
ment, which I do not deserve but which 
I appreciate. Ever since the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has joined the Sen- 
ate, no one has been more faithful or 
more determined in pushing for the pas- 
sage of a good bill as has the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. He deserves as 
much credit as I do in this whole matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Would that it were true, 
but it is not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the effort to override the veto. 
I do so without much hope of success, 
but I think it is worth while to at least 
make the record of how many Senators 
disagree with the President in his veto 
message. 

I do not even know if it will turn out 
to be a majority. I hope it will be a 
substantial majority. I am afraid it will 
not be the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity. However, I concur in the judgment 
of my colleagues that it is worth making 
the effort, anyway. 

Let me point out that the bill which 
we are trying to pass, notwithstanding 
the action of the President, is not nearly 
so good a bill as the one which passed 
the Senate a year ago. It goes further 
in meeting the President’s untenable ob- 
jections than the bill we passed. Yet 
when all things are considered, it is 
clearly a better bill than no bill at ali. 

I should like to deal with the six un- 
sound reasons given by the President of 
the United States for vetoing the bill. 
He says, first: 

S. 722 would squander the Federal tax- 
Payers’ money where there is only temporary 
economic difficulty. 


Yet it is clear to the most casual ob- 
server that the bill does not provide 1 
cent of money. How can the taxpayers’ 
money be squandered when the bill does 
not call for an appropriation? Actually, 
one of the defects in the House bill was 
that it required appropriations for the 
loan funds instead of permitting them 
to be financed through borrowing from 
the Treasury. I think any junior high 
school student would know that the 
President was wrong when he said an 
authorization bill would squander the 
taxpayers’ money. Surely a man can- 
not have served for 7 years in the White 
House and be unaware of the distinction 
between an authorization bill and an 
appropriation bill. Equally clear, if 
the President believes the bill calls for 
too much of an authorization, all he has 
to do is either to propose a smaller ap- 
propriation or not spend the money if 
Congress ignores his will. So the first 
reason given by the President is clearly 
untenable. 
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Second, he says that Federal partici- 
pation up to 65 percent on industrial 
projects as a loan is excessive. Yet, 
again, this is not a requirement; it is a 
ceiling. The administrator appointed by 
the President would not have to make 
a loan of more than 5 percent, if he did 
not want to. The 65-percent ceiling, 
in my judgment, was desirable, as any- 
one who has taken the trouble to travel 
through the depressed areas, which the 
President has not done, would know. 

So it should be equally clear to a stu- 
dent in high school that the objection 
to a 65-percent limit is not tenable, be- 
cause 65 percent is not a requirement; 
it is a ceiling. Again, the President’s 
own administrator could determine how 
far it was desired to have Federal par- 
ticipation go. 

The President’s third objection is to 
the inclusion of loans for machinery and 
equipment, in addition to lands and 
buildings. This provision he thought 
unwise and unnecessary. Again, this 
provision is not a directive; it is merely 
an authorization. Again, the President’s 
own administrator could determine not 
to make a single loan for machinery and 
equipment, if he did not want to make it. 
Anyone who has traveled through the 
depressed areas of West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Kentucky which the Presi- 
dent has not done will realize the critical 
eondition of the economies in those com- 
munities, and will, I believe, conclude 
that there will be many cases where 
loans on machinery and equipment 
would be not only wise but also sound. 
But, in any case, they would not have 
to be made. 

So I say again that any junior high 
school student who studied the Presi- 
dent’s veto message carefully would see 
that there is no merit in the President’s 
third objection. 

The President’s fourth objection is 
that loans for public facilities are un- 
necessary because such assistance is 
available under another program. That 
is not true. The community facilities 
program has run out of money. True, 
the President has asked us to replenish 
it, but there is no priority in that pro- 
gram for areas of heavy unemployment 
that would have been helped under this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 additional minutes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as I have 
said, the funds for loans for public fa- 
cilities are not now available. Certainly 
the President must know this. Cer- 
tainly he must also know that even if 
he got the funds he has requested, 
through the authorization process and 
then through the appropriation process, 
for the Federal loans for public facili- 
ties, there is no authority which is mean- 
ingful to assist depressed areas. There- 
fore, I believe that any reasonably 


intelligent teen-age boy or girl would 
recognize that this objection of the 
President is simply untenable. 
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Fifth, the President says that provi- 
sions for loans for the industrial develop- 
ment of rural areas are incongruous and 
unnecessary. I suggest that the Presi- 
dent has not stopped shooting quail long 
enough to go out and look at some of 
the rural areas close to where the big 
plantations of some of his Republican 
friends are located, where the desperate 
need and the poverty-stricken condition 
of their inhabitants, together with their 
inability to obtain an income from the 
produce of their farms sufficient to sup- 
port themselves in any standard of de- 
cency, constitute a shocking national 
disgrace. 

Therefore, I say that anyone, regard- 
less of his age, who undertakes to study 
this objection must come to the same 
conclusion: that the President’s fifth 
reason for vetoing the bill is wrong. 

Finally, the President objects to the 
creation of a new Federal agency. He 
says it is not needed and would delay 
the program. In this case, perhaps, 
theoretically, one could make a strong 
case for the President. Actually, there 
would not be any more employees. 
There would have to be the same num- 
ber of employees if the program were 
conducted in an existing agency. There 
would be no saving to the taxpayer by 
having the program administered by the 
Department of Commerce. I believe 
most people in the administration know 
why a new agency was proposed in the 
bill. It was done because the whole ad- 
ministration, from the Secretary of 
Commerce through the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget—and all down the line— 
is publicly opposed to any program of 
this kind. If it were placed in the De- 
partment of Commerce, that Depart- 
ment would kill the program. That is 
why a new agency was proposed. 

However, there will be a new adminis- 
tration in January, and there will be a 
new Secretary of Commerce. I hope he 
will have a little more compassion in his 
soul than his predecessors had. 

If this were the only objection to the 
bill, we might be able to meet the Presi- 
dent on the ground that, organiza- 
tionally speaking, this arrangement 
might be satisfactory. 

So I think it must be abundantly clear 
that none of these six reasons given by 
the President for vetoing the bill would 
convince even a reasonably intelligent 
adolescent who wanted to study the 
problem. 

I turn now, briefly, to that double 
standard, of which the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Alaska 
have spoken so eloquently on the floor 
during the past few weeks. It is all right 
to take care of the depressed areas in 
Ceylon, in Formosa, in Vietnam, in India, 
and elsewhere. That is all right; it is 
patriotic. But to take care of people in 
the United States is socialistic and 
wrong. The cynical nature of this un- 
tenable position must be clear to all 
Americans. 

I shall vote for the foreign aid pro- 
gram, in view of the current world crisis 
in world affairs. I shall vote for every 
cent the President asks for the foreign aid 
program. However, I believe it is utterly 
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indefensible to say at the same time that 
we will not do anything for American 
citizens because of an alleged “squan- 
dering” of taxpayers’ money particularly 
at a time when no real effort has as yet 
been made to bring in the billions of dol- 
lars of additional revenue which are 
available through adequate tax enforce- 
ment and for closeup of iniquitous tax 
loopholes. 

Finally, let me speak about the Presi- 
dent’s somewhat—well, I will not use the 
adjective of which I was thinking. Let 
me talk about his profound hope that 
sound new legislation will be promptly 
enacted. 

I do not want to question anybody’s 
motivation, but, again, I think it is 
abundantly clear that any reasonably 
intelligent high school youngster would 
know that there will be no new legisla- 
tion on this subject enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Why? Because it is 
not possible to get one Republican vote 
in the House Rules Committee to report 
a bill in that body. Two conservative 
Democrats and the four northern Re- 
publicans are ganging up together to 
make it impossible to pass any bill of 
this kind in the House. 

I see my colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott] on his feet. If he thinks 
I am not right, let him go over to the 
body, where he served with such dis- 
tinction, and get a bill passed in the 
House. Then I will undertake, with the 
help of my friend from Illinois, to help 
get it passed over here. Let us not kid 
ourselves. It is the Republican Party 
in the House, headed by CHARLEY HAL- 
LECK, which is preventing the bill from 
going through that body at this session 
of Congress. 

I take it my colleague [Mr. Scott] 
desires to speak on the subject, so I 
yield to him. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have some time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that my colleague [Mr. Crark] 
has yielded the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I thought my col- 
league wished to ask me a question. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to direct a 
question to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I think it extremely unfortunate that 
we inject politics into this issue, because 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
and myself are arguing for the same 
thing. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, my colleague 
feels that way about the colloquy on yes- 
terday also; does he not? 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall confine my re- 
marks to today’s colloquy. 

I said that the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [{Mr. CLarK] and I are 
arguing for the same thing, namely, for 
the passage of an effective bill to aid 
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depressed areas and to relieve the prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment. To me, 
the unemployed are not to be considered 
as either Republicans or Democrats. In- 
stead, they are to be considered as un- 
employed. 

Mr. CLARK. Unfortunately, most of 
them are Democrats. 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly, the passage of 
a bill to aid the unemployed is desper- 
ately needed. 

With that fact in mind, my colleague 
has referred to my 16 years of service in 
the other body, some of it on the Rules 
Committee. He knows very well that if 
I were presently a Member of the House 
and a member of its Rules Committee, my 
vote would be in favor of a distressed 
areas bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure it would. 

Mr. SCOTT. But in my considered 
opinion, my colleague has gone a little 
too far, as he is sometimes tempted to 
do—because he is an earnest and extro- 
verted and intelligent gentleman—in 
suggesting that the present minority 
members of the House Rules Committee 
would automatically vote against any 
depressed areas bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. One moment, please. 

I would suggest that the administra- 
tion bill, which was sent here, and was 
introduced in this body and in the other 
body, was introduced in the other body, 
at the direction of the minority leader, 
by Representative WIDNALL, of New Jer- 
sey; and it bears the stamp of the ap- 
proval of the administration. Although 
it is not, in the opinion of either Senator 
from Pennsylvania, precisely what we 
would like, I have no doubt that the 
minority members of the House Rules 
Committee would lend the necessary 
support to the reporting of that bill to 
the floor of the House. It would be my 
hope that in so doing, it would come un- 
der an open rule, and therefore would be 
subject to amendment. 

But I do hope the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania will revert to the position 
which both he and I have heretofore 
taken, namely, that the important thing 
is to get a bill. I am going to ask for 
hearings on my own bill and on the 
administration bill and on any other bills 
which may be introduced by Members on 
that side of the aisle; and I am prepared 
to support any bill that we can get out of 
committee, if the bill is pointed toward 
the areas of need. 


I ask the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether he is prepared to make 
as comprehensive a statement as that. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, the calm, 
judicious, and nonpolitical approach 
made by my distinguished junior col- 
league moves me, as it always does. 
Needless to say, I would support any 
meaningful bill, and would stand, if not 
shoulder to shoulder, at least at arm’s 
length with my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania in working to get such a bill 
through. 

But, again, I say to my good friend 
that the place to get that done is in the 
other body; and I urge my good friend to 
use his good offices, as a former Mem- 
ber of the other body, with the quarreling 
factions over there, so we can get from 
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the House a bill which we can accept over 
here, instead of going through the futile 
gesture of having the Senate pass a bill, 
and then have it die in the House of Rep- 
resentatives because the Rules Commit- 
tee will not support it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as a for- 
mer Member of the other body, let me 
say that when one leaves that body and 
makes the journey down the long corri- 
dor to this body, he often is regarded in 
the other body as a stranger far from 
home, and does not have in that body 
any exceptional influence—and perhaps 
not in this body, either. 

Mr. President, I rise to do something 
which I very much dislike to do, because 
I am caught between my loyalty to the 
President and my conviction that some- 
thing must be done for the unemployed. 

I do not accept the suggestion of my 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] that there is any absence of com- 
passion on the part of the administra- 
tion or the officers of the Cabinet. The 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, has 
visited the areas in Pennsylvania, and 
has indicated that he is aware of the 
problem, and that he fully supports as 
considerable aid as can possibly be ob- 
tained by the Congress to the depressed 
areas; and a committee headed by the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Ray, has reached the same conclusion. 

The fact that the President has com- 
passion for these areas makes it almost 
incredible that anyone would suggest 
that President Eisenhower is not a com- 
passionate man. His compassion has 
been demonstrated long before those who 
now make the most noise about the prob- 
lem became aroused in the interest of 
this cause. 

On several occasions the President an- 
nounced that he would support and 
would approve a bill which would meet 
the needs of the depressed areas, which 
are concentrated largely in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, southern [linois, 
Kentucky, and parts of Massachusetts. 

The’ difficulty was that in the other 
body, in presenting such a bill, the House 
Members went far beyond the criteria 
employed in the Senate bill which had 
been passed by the Senate, after being 
introduced by my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveras], and also 
went far beyond the criteria set forth in 
the bill which was offered here as an 
amendment, but was not accepted; and 
the House increased the number of re- 
gions to which such assistance theoreti- 
cally would have been applicable. 

Without impugning the motives of 
anyone, I think that in order to secure a 
broad area of support for the bill, ele- 
ments of the pork barrel or the grab bag 
may have entered into the final bill 
which went to the President. 

The President has submitted another 
bill. 

Assuming that the veto will not be 
overridden today, I now urge that hear- 
ings be held on the President’s message, 
which does go to meet these criteria and 
these needs; that hearings be held on 
the bills which may be introduced by 
Members on the other side of the aisle; 
and that hearings be held on the Scott 
bill, which is Senate bill 3568. 
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I believe that this body and the other 
body have equal obligations. I believe it 
is incorrect to say that the only way to 
get a bill is to have the other body act 
on it. The other body will have an op- 
portunity to act following the introduc- 
tion of the bill and its passage through 
the ordinary procedures. But, in my 
judgment, if the will exists on the part 
of both parties over there, we shall get 
a bill from the House. 

Meanwhile, we should not wait and 
listen to the counsels of futility, which 
indicate that it is too late to get a bill. 
It is not too late for either body to take 
some action on things the people need 
and on a measure the President has re- 
quested. After all, it has not been too 
late for this body to indulge in all man- 
ner of oratory on all manner of subjects. 

It is high time for us to get down to 
an agreement with the President on a 
bill which will meet the needs of the 
needy. 

I have said that I am torn between my 
loyalty to the President and my convic- 
tion that something for the unemployed 
must be done. I think it is fairly well 
known that I got quite a few delegates 
for the President in 1952, at the conven- 
tion—delegates greater in number than 
those represented by many a State. I 
think it is pretty well known that I love 
the President and that I support him 
wholeheartedly in matters of foreign 
policy, and usually in matters of domes- 
tic policy. 

But on this issue, I wish to make 
crystal clear the fact that my sup- 
port—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as I was 
about to say, I wish to make crystal clear 
the point that on this issue my support 
of depressed areas legislation can be 
made manifest here only by voting to 
override the President’s veto. 

This bill, as the President has rightly 
said, has many faults. This bill, which 
the President has vetoed, would give less 
assistance to the unemployed people of 
my State of Pennsylvania than my $200 
million amendment would have given. 
It would even give less assistance than 
the $50-odd million bill first introduced 
by the administration. And that has not 
yet been successfully controverted by 
anyone. 

Therefore, in passing a bill which was 
in effect a pork-barrel measure, the spon- 
sors of the bill defeated the purpose of 
depressed areas legislation. And because 
they did, and because we must fight this 
issue out, and because I want my record 
to be clear, and not because I question 
the accuracy of the President’s reasons, 
or the factuality of the President’s rea- 
sons for vetoing the bill, but because I 
want to make it clear I have gone as far 
as I can on this bill to get out a good 
bill, I shall do as I have stated. 
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Then, when the veto is sus J 
in my judgment, it will be, Iam going 
renew my efforts to get a good bill. 
my judgment, we can get one, and 
it without resort to politics. We do 
need political references because, if the 
bill is passed, the people of the areas 
involved are going to know it has got to 
be passed with the support of both par- 
ties. The Democratic Party has a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses. How- 
ever, the situation being what it is, the 
support of my party is essential to the 
passage of a good bill, and that support 
should be forthcoming. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? If he does not have 
enough time, I shall get some time if it 
is needed. I have asked the Senator to 
yield at that point because I am inter- 
ested in the question of whether any Re- 
publican should vote to override. I voted 
for the bill, and naturally, to be consist- 
ent, I would, in the normal course, vote 
to override. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if he agrees 
with me that the reason why this matter 
is before us today is solely to make it a 
political issue, because everybody knows 
the veto is not going to be overridden. 
The theory is to say, ““Well, the President 
did the wrong thing,” in view of the fact 
that the administration has put in a bill 
now to get the legislative process started 
all over again, which the Senator from 
Illinois introduced, and of which Iam a 
co-sponsor. 

Is it not a fact that Republicans who 
voted for the bill and who vote to over- 
ride the President’s veto are affirming 
the fact that we are for depressed areas 
legislation, and that we are not allowing 
ourselves to become strictly partisan, and 
that we intend to follow through to get 
such legislation, therefore getting some 
of the political heat out of the issue on 
the question of overriding the President’s 
veto? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator 
from New York that if some of the Re- 
publicans wished to gain the maximum 
political advantage, the thing to do would 
be to vote to sustain the President’s ve- 
to, to assert unequivocally that we sup- 
port the position taken by the President 
without reservation, and then turn to 
the majority party and say, “You are 
wrong and you must bear full responsi- 
bility.” 

I think, on the other hand, when we 
feel it necessary to vote against action 
taken by our President, we indicate that 
we wish to keep the issue alive on a bi- 
partisan basis, and that it is our duty to 
insist on hearings, rather than to do 
nothing and let this become a political 
issue. 

Both the Senator from New York and I 
are aware of the fact that there are peo- 
ple who would prefer to have issues 
rather than laws. One of those people 
certainly is not the majority leader of 
this body, who has consistently as- 
serted—and I agree with him—that 
the important thing is to get legislation 
rather than political issues. If we are 

oing to play this straight down the line 
on the basis that the unemployed need 
help, in my opinion we are pursuing the 
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Mr. JAVITS. Would another point 
served by a vote in favor of overriding 
be the fact that those who supported 
the bill know that a bill which involves 
approximately $250 million comes a lot 
nearer the mark, considering what needs 
to be done, than the measure proposed by 
the administration, starting with some- 
nem y in the neighborhood of $60 mil- 

ion? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. The administra- 
tion proposed something on the order of 
$55 million or $57 million. It is now pro- 
posing an ultimate expenditure of some- 
thing like $180 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is much nearer the 
mark; is it not? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is much nearer the 
mark. I introduced a bill which would 
provide for the expenditure of in the 
neighborhood of $100 million, and on 
that I wish to have something to say. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day last I introduced without comment a 
new area redevelopment bill, S. 3568. At 
that time the Senate was working under 
@ consent agreement which precluded a 
discussion of my bill. 

At this point I desire to include a brief 
explanation of the bill and give the rea- 
sons for its introduction. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have included in the 
Recorp, following my remarks, a com- 
parison of the area redevelopment bill as 
vetoed, with revisions incorporated in 
S. 3568. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Recorp following my re- 
marks an editorial from the Harrisburg 
Sunday Patriot-News of May 15, 1960; 
an editorial from the Philadelphia In- 


Without 


quirer; an article from the Harrisburg . 


Patriot of May 19, 1960; an article from 
the same newspaper of Saturday, May 14, 
1960; and an article from the same paper 
of May 13, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, ever since 
becoming a Member of the Senate, I 
have been identified with legislation to 
secure relief for economically distressed 
areas in my State, and others similarly 
situated, where persistent unemployment 
and drying up of financial resources are 
of many years’ duration. 

When S. 722 was still in the Senate, 
and while it was delayed in the House 
Rules Committee, I urged that we enact 
@ reasonable bill and one that would 
have a chance of avoiding veto. Efforts 
were made in the House, and by myself 
in the Senate, to substitute a revised 
version, prior to final action on S. 722. 

The bill I introduced on Friday is 
another effort in this direction, in that 
it would meet the principal objections 
set forth in the President’s veto message 
of May 13. 

There is invitation and encouragement 
in the President’s message to reintroduce 
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a new bill on which the Congress and the 
Executive can agree. 

Whether or not we can agree on all 
of the points at issue, I am sure most 
of us would rather see a revised bill 
acted upon than no bill at all. The 
latter would serve only our own annoy- 
ance or chagrin, and not the welfare of 
the people whom we try to serve. 

There seems to me not much politics 
to be made out of the misfortune and 
misery of our fellow citizens. 

I was not advised of the second ad- 
ministration distressed area bill pre- 
sented. Perhaps if those of us who have 
fought for area redevelopment legisla- 
tion—and that goes for those on both 
sides of the aisle—had been brought 
into the discussion of a compromise 
measure, the Scott-Van Zandt bill would 
not have been introduced; but a com- 
promise between the administration bill 
and the Scott-Van Zandt bill might have 
been agreed upon. 

However, I am inclined to feel that S. 
3568 is the better of the two bills and 
that it offers a solution which will be 
acceptable to many of my colleagues. I 
point out that it relates directly to the 
areas in need and that the aid could be 
given promptly. The bill in large part 
would meet the President’s objections to 
the other bills. I urge it be given 
prompt attention by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of 
which my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, is a member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I hope 
that my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, with his active in- 
terest in this proposed legislation and 
his influence as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
will in good part and in total absence of 
politics urge that hearings be held, as 
adequately as may be needed, on the 
administration bill and on any other 
bill which may be introduced, including 
the Scott bill. I assure my colleague I 
am prepared to testify at any time, and 
I am prepared to support any reasonable 
bill which will help to solve the prob- 
lems of unemployment in Pennsylvania, 
in West Virginia, in southern Illinois, 
in Massachusetts or in Kentucky. 

Every effort will be made by my col- 
leagues in the House, I am sure, to secure 
similar action upon a companion 
measure. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I make 
one more plea. I plead that we try to 
avoid politics on this issue. I am not 
a candidate for election in the coming 
election. Neither is the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. We are both, how- 
ever, concerned and compassionate, I am 
sure, when the needs of Pennsylvanians 
are concerned. Those needs have been 
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too long neglected. Those needs have 
been neglected by both bodies of the 
Congress, despite repeated requests of 
the President of the United States for 
compassionate action. 

If we are to act, there is ample control 
in both bodies, through the leadership 
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and through the committee system, to 
see that an adequate bill is presented. 
I do not insist upon my bill. I do not 
insist upon the administration bill. I 
do not insist upon any one bill. I simply 
point out that if no bill is sent to the 
President reasonably along the lines he 


Exnrsit 1 


Comparison of area redevelopment bills 
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has suggested, the fault will be that of 
those who do not support the proposed 
legislation, no matter what may be their 
party and no matter in which House they 
may serve. 

I thank the distinguished minority 
leader for yielding me the time. 








Subject S. 722 as passed and vetoed S. 3568, H.R. 12290, H.R. 12291, and H.R. 12298 
I se och iota cetbleceasecocvensaincs cols Separate Area Redevelopment Administration______...- Department of Commerce, with Administrator having Secretary status, 
2. Division of redevelopment areas_---.- Administrator to designate industrial and rural areas of | Industrial areas only. No industrial loans for rural areas. (Nots.— 
persistent unemployment and underemployment. Technical assistance available to rural.) 
3. Botelving Saad loans: weinects ¢: (Rete 
eda eencersciceeeetintatd I ox--<so-steacahsigittinigaiaiccbatshgadannillca i idaediigaas 5,000,000. eference to purchase of machinery removed. 
MEE 256 2 de adeebcnecsscebedend IIIIDUIIG. << oirce csediehasnaionson-cddetatetiaansiaiiicealenimetindaitieareannenninidtl None. . 
Public feeilities... . ............... RR es a SS $25,000,000. 
4, Federal participation in loans. _....-- CN ick ik atnciininteccics sdak anal 35 percent (and not less than 15 percent participation by State, Agency, 
or instrumentality). 
5. Maximum loan period --.-.....-.-.-- 40 years 25 years. 


: Grants for public facilities__.._. a $35, 
‘ oa subsistence payments_____ 
8. Vocational training grants............ $1,500,000 





” 


tutions. 


i 000,000. 
aciesirea inner baaidtcl inatade-ndaiatiai lana tea ated tiliaigait incite No funds specified. Secretary of Labor to determine needs. 
of Health, Education, and 


Ste to retain thawte aioe waa 


Saseebanen oe Ar ce iaccit ot tims of applications amd ie possum | Sn onmeemead pereoas emeaniine meaeehal, Caiiiaiiiiae iain Dian. 
10. unemployment._.......... percent at time of application, percen average exc’ t out 
for 12 months preceeding, or 9 percent for 15 of 18 months and 50 percent above national average for 4 out of 5 roveliiens years; or 
preceding, or 6 percent for 18 of 24 months preceding. 75 percent above national average for 3 out of 4 years preceding; or 100 
percent above national average for 2 out of 3 years preceding. 
11. Interest on loans. ............-.-.-..- Maximum permitted 27 percent_......---.------------- To be determined by Secretary based on going rates. 
ia cticrn cntinneparineninensnensiwed im erin minnie atin itiahahnlaicbteiipn wttahip phbaiiahalipitiot $108,000,000. 
13. Urban areas that may qualify for 
Federal assistance under these two 
tien nghininnbiniilbpapninne DONOIR SG igs Ah LAE SEs + Se 16 areas. 
Ed ecascndabvaiisce~tanseces TOS GTOOB.. . . non ddbtuiibadetnte ineti-vinbieelll- taints 48 areas. 





1 Estimated upon current unemployment figures by Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 


EXHIBIT 2 
“No” a SECOND TIME, ALAS 

The $251 million depressed area bill, vetoed 
by President Eisenhower, is not nearly as bad 
as he made it out. It is, as Mr. Eisenhower's 
Secretary of Labor, James M. Mitchell, 
pointed out in a speech at Scranton less than 
24 hours before the veto a bill “good enough 
so that any Senator or Congressman from a 
State with areas of chronic unemployment 
would have no alternative but vote for it”— 
even though it might not be exactly what the 
individual Senators and Representatives 
might want. 

Secretary Mitchell spoke before an audi- 
ence of prominent Scranton business and in- 
dustrial leaders who had worked long and 
hard for passage of the depressed area bill 
and who had then appealed to President 
Eisenhower to sign it. The Secretary’s au- 
dience was made up of members of the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce. (Perhaps 
it hadn’t been emphasized nearly enough 
that the chambers of commerce at the State 
and National levels are speaking strictly for 
themselves, and not especially for the or- 
ganizations with the same name back in the 
home communities when, with such great 
fanfares of publicity, they brand a program 
of Federal loans and aid for depressed areas 
as such a terrible thing.) 

What the President has done—again—is 
done. 

It is probably impossible for the depressed 
area bill to be passed over his veto, in either 
House or Senate, although the majority 
Democrats probably will go through the mo- 
tions just for the tremendous political talk- 
ing point it will give them in the presiden- 
tial-congressional campaign. For the same 
reasons the Republicans, too, will go 
through the motions of trying to get action 
on @ hew compromise bill that is somewhere 
in between the inadequate Eisenhower 
administration bill and the program the 
President rejected. With less than 2 months 
to go and with the makeup of this Con- 
gress what it is, it is doubtful that a new 


depressed area loan-aid bill can be achieved 
the second time around. Just the same, 
Republican Senator Scorr and Republican 
Representative Van ZaNpT deserve all the 
“good luck” wishes they can get as they 
make the attempt. They deserve, too, the 
support of Pennsylvania’s Democratic Con- 
gressmen, who, we are sure, are willing to 
put party partisanship second and Pennsyl- 
vania first on this issue. Pennsylvania, 
with its chronic unemployment, has a big- 
ger stake in the depressed area legislation 
than any other single bill that will come 
before this Congress. 

The President, when he gets back home, 
might support his own Republican Penn- 
sylvania Congressmen—for a chan 
this issue. When the Van Zandt-Scott bill 
is unveiled, the least the President can do 
is announce publicly whether he’s for it or 
against it. 

Secretary Mitchell, after getting a first- 
hand look at what Pennsylvania’s depressed 
communities have been doing to help them- 
selves, started out his Scranton speech this 
way: 

“One thing I learned today is not to have 
@ preconceived notion about an area. As a 
result of today, my point of view with rela- 
tion to Scranton and the people in it has 
caused me to tear up my prepared speech.” 

It is a pity it was not the President instead 
who made the excursion into Pennsylvania’s 
depressed areas. If he had, Mr. Eisen- 
hower probably would have torn up his 
veto message. 





True Yet ror Alp TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Introduction of two new measures to pro- 
vide Federal aid for redevelopment of eco- 
nomically depressed areas gives grounds for 
hope that in spite of politics something may 
yet be done by Congress this year to meet 
this urgent need. 

President Eisenhower was right in vetoing 
the $251 million measure railroaded through 
Congress by legislators who for the most part 
were motivated by political considerations. 
It was an extravagant proposal, which could 


have opened the way to inexcusable waste, 
and probably would have been opposed by 
many of those who voted for it if there had 
been any real prospect of its becoming law. 

The administration’s move to introduce a 
new bill that would cost about $70 million 
less than the one vetoed, and a still less ex- 
pensive proposal by three Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans, Senator Hues Scort, and Repre- 
sentatives James E. Van ZaNpr and JoHN P. 
Saytor, Offer a sounder basis for providing 
help. 

In many areas, this rates as the No. 1 
problem. It is certainly high on the list in 
Pennsylvania, incl not only such areas 
as Pottsville, Uniontown -Connelisville, 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, and others, but 
Philadelphia as well. 

The revelation the other day that even 
though job opportunities are high in this 
city, the relief rolls are more overburdened 
than ever, showing the longrun gravity of the 
problem. It isn’t only that new industries 
must be found in regions where old ones have 
succumbed but that hundreds of thousands 
of workers whose old jobs have been elim- 
inated by modern technology must be re- 
trained; and that equally large numbers of 
totally unskilled jobless must be shown how 
to make themselves useful. 

This is not a temporary economic difficul- 
ty. It is one, in fact, that could become in- 
creasingly burdensome to a vast number of 
communities as the pace of technological 
progress accelerates, unless a systematic 
program to speed retraining is set up. 

In that respect, the administration meas- 
ure could be strengthened by recognition 
that the needs of those being retrained must 
be met somehow until they are competent 
to find new employment. On one point 
those supporting the original depressed areas 
bill are right; it is as important for the 
United States to deal fairly with its own 
distressed as it is with those in lands over- 
seas. 

Congress should not let politics interfere 
with this responsibility. 
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{From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, May 19, 
1960] 
Two Area Ar Brits SusMiTTeD BY GOP 
(By Milton Jaques) 

WASHINGTON.—Two Republican compro- 
mise area redevelopment bills were intro- 
duced in Congress Wednesday in a move to 
get action after President Eisenhower's veto 
last week of a $251 million measure. 

The administration picked a New Jersey 
Congressman to offer a bill which asked $180 
million, while three Pennsylvanians, led by 
Senator Hucu Scott, presented a $108 mil- 
lion program designed to meet White House 
objections. Previously the administration 
had held to a $53 million limit. 

There was momentary confusion when the 
Pennsylvanians were confronted with the so- 
called administration bill at the same time 
they were going ahead with their own at- 
tempt at compromise. They had been given 
no advance warning that the $180 million 
bill was on its way. 

Democrats had no immediate comment on 
compromise efforts in the wake of the Presi- 
dent’s stern rejection May 13 of their aid 
program. 

The House meantime, Wednesday, was em- 
broiled in the educational bill debate, with no 
prospects for an attempt to override the 
President’s veto or to consider a new bill for 
area redevelopment. 

In the House, Republicans James E. VAN 
Zanpt, Altoona, and JOHN P. SayLor, Johns- 
town, introduced the Scott compromise ver- 
sion. 

Van ZanpT said he did not object to the 
administration bill but thought it would 
have been better for administration forces to 
consult with veteran backers of area rede- 
velopment and with the Democratic leader- 
ship in the committees handling such legis- 
lation. 

“It just shows the lack of political under- 
standing of these (administration) people 
downtown,” Van Zanpr said. 

“But the $180 million indicates the admin- 
istration is weakening as far as the amount 
of money is concerned,” he said. 

Van ZanpvrT said if a program is finally en- 
acted it will come only through compromise 
“because the Democrats can’t override the 
President’s veto.” It takes a two-thirds vote 
to override. 

Van ZanprT indicated his bill would not be 
necessary if the administration and the 
leadership of both Houses “could work out 
a bill acceptable to the President.” 

“They're playing politics with distressed 
areas,” he charged, “and it’s not going to 
satisfy these people who are living on sur- 
plus commodities.” 

Both the administration’s version and that 
drafted by the Pennsylvanians are similar 
on provisions for administering and allocat- 
ing Federal aid to community industrial re- 
development projects. 

The administration bill, introduced by 
Representative WILLIAM WIDNALL, Republi- 
can, a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, includes an additional 
$100 million authorization to be used by 
the housing and home finance agency for 
public facility loans to cities. 

The loans would help hard-hit communi- 
ties with industrial plant construction or 
“refurbishing” utilities and streets serving 
industrial sites. 

Representative Ivor D. Fenton, Mahanoy 
City Republican and dean of the GOP State 
delegation, said he would support either bill 
“as long as it has a chance of becoming law.” 

The bills were referred to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee where a spokes- 
man indicated they faced a chilly outlook. 

One of the major differences between the 
Eisenhower administration’s aid program 
and that passed by Congress is choice of 


agency for running it. The administration 
wants the Commerce Department to handle 
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the program, while Congress sought a new 
agency similar to the HHFA. 

The Scott-Saylor-Van Zandt bill includes 
$75 million for industrial loans and $25 mil- 
lion for public facility loans. It removes 
Federal aid for purchase of machinery to 
which the President objected in his veto 
message. 

It also carries $5 million for subsistence 
for jobless workers during retraining, $1.5 
million for vocation training and $3 mil- 
lion for technical assistance to depressed 
areas seeking new industries. 





STaTE DEPRESSED AREAS DEPEND ON WHOSE 
List You Happen To READ 
(By George Draut) 

When are the depressed areas in Pennsyl- 
vania under terms of the $251-million loan- 
aid bill just vetoed by President Eisenhower? 

It depends upon whose list you accept. 

The hard-hit coal communities are on ev- 
erybody’s list. 

One list reports President Eisenhower's 
farm is in the “depressed area” of Adams 
County. 

LISTS DON’T JIBE 

The U.S. Labor Department has issued one 
tabulation at Washington. 

The Pennsylvania Labor and Industry De- 
partment has issued another one here. 

They don’t jibe. 

Various Congressmen involved in the con- 
troversy don’t agree either. 

There’s even disagreement on whether 
Philadelphia and York of the State’s main 
labor market areas would have qualified for 
depressed area aid under the Democratic 
bill, with unemployment of more than 6 
percent for 18 of the last 24 months. 

Yes, says the Labor Department at Wash- 


ington. 
No, says Labor-Industry here. 


SEASONAL FACTORS 


Philadelphia had 6.6 percent unemploy- 
ment at last report and York had 6.5 per- 
cent, but this was due to “temporary and 
seasonal factors,” the bad weather of March 
and April which held down construction em- 
ployment, a Labor-Industry spokesman said. 
Both areas were under the 6 percent break 
point last year and probably will be again 
when this month’s report is completed, he 
added. 

But at nearby Scranton on Thursday night, 
Labor Secretary Mitchell declared in a 
speech: 

“The most obvious fault with this present 
bill is the broadness of criteria for identify- 
ing areas that qualify for loan assistance. 
Certainly Scranton should not be in compe- 
tition with New York or Philadelphia for 
Federal funds. Under the present criteria, 
that situation could easily occur because of 
a@ temporary, seasonal shift in monthly em- 
ployment figures.” 


DIFFERENCE IN BILLS 


President Eisenhower bore down heavily on 
the same theme in his veto message. He 
scored the most striking defect of the bill 
this way: “It would make eligible for Fed- 
eral assistance areas that don’t need it— 
thus providing less help for communities 
in genuine need than would the administra- 
tion’s proposal.” 

In Pennsylvania, the Democratic bill cov- 
ered seven more areas than the administra- 
tion proposal on the Labor-Industry Depart- 
ment tabulations. The seven: Pittsburgh 
labor market of Allegheny, Washington, 
Beaver, and Westmoreland Counties; Indi- 
ana County, Oil City-Franklin-Titusville, 
Sharon-Farrell, St. Marys-Emporium, Wil- 
liamsport, and Wellsboro. 


NEW AREAS 


That leaves 30 Pennsylvania areas both 
bills would have included, Labor-Industry 
statistics show. For the first time, this list- 
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ing includes as depressed areas, eligible for 
aid under administration or Democratic 
plans, these midstate districts: 

Gettysburg and Adams County. 

Marysville-Newport (Perry County). 

Chambersburg-Waynesboro (Franklin and 
Fulton Counties). 

Huntingdon County. 

Labor-Industry refused to disclose the un- 
employment statistics upon which these 
tentative depressed area classifications are 
based. A spokesman argued it would only 
confuse the public and if they were made 
public for one area, all of the areas in the 
State would demand the same information. 


OTHERS IN GROUP 


Fifteen of the thirty-seven areas named 
by Labor-Industry as depressed on a tenta- 
tive determination made on a basis of in- 
sured unemployment rates are in this “you'll 
just have to take our word for it” group. 
Others are: Bedford, Clarion, Forest City- 
Montrose, Punxsutawney, Tunkhannock, 
Waynesburg, Coudersport, Dushore-Laporte, 
Honesdale, Wellsboro, and Lehighton-Palm- 
erton. 

None of them are covered in regular labor 
market surveys and reports, but the per- 
centage of covered workers drawing unem- 
ployment compensation is available for each 
place. It is this information which Labor- 
Industry refuses to announce. Total un- 
employment also includes the jobless who 
are not eligible for jobless benefits, and this 
is projected conservatively by adding 1 per- 
cent to the cold fact UC jobless total. 


OTHERS ON ALL LISTS 


The President’s home county of Adams has 
substantially more than 6 percent unemploy- 
ment right now, the Labor-Industry Depart- 
ment spokesman said, but he refused to 
reveal what “substantially” is. 

It would take a month to 2 months to 
Officially classify any of the areas, he reported. 

Other areas of the State, besides those 
already mentioned, which are classified by 
all lists as depressed: Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton, Pottsville, Uniontown-Con- 
nelisville, Erie, Johnstown, Berwick-Blooms- 
burg, Clearfield-Du Bois, Kittanning-Ford 
City, Sunbury-Shamokin-Ford City, Altoona, 
Butler, Lewistown, Meadville, New Castle, 
and Sayre-Athens-Towanda. 


STATE REPUBLICANS READY WITH New AREA 
Am BILL 


(By George Drault) 


Pennsylvania’s Republican Congressmen, 
fighting against the political disaster of an- 
other depressed area bill veto by President 
Eisenhower, have a substitute plan ready 
to go. 

A compromise bill—in between the $251 
million proposal now on the President’s desk 
and the restricted $53 million administration 
program—will be flagged simultaneously in 
the Senate by Republican Senator HucH 
Scotr and in the House, probably by Repub- 
lican Representative JAMES VAN ZANDT, of 
Altoona, when President Eisenhower an- 
nounces his expected veto. The Presiden- 
tial turndown, second in a row on the long- 
sought depressed area aid program, may 
come today. 

With the congressional agenda already 
piled up because of the long civil rights fight 
earlier in the session and with only 2 months 
to go chances are very much against a second 
depressed area bill’s clearing Congress. The 
Dixie Democrat-controlled House Rules 
Committee even refused to clear the present 
bill, and it was pried loose only with an 
extraordinary parliamentary maneuver that 
probably would not be successful a second 
time. 

But the Republicans will have a campaign 
talking point to throw against the Demo- 
crats in the Pennsylvania campaigning. 
One GOP leader conceded privately that this 
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will be the only chance to salvage the candi- 
dacy of Republican William W. Scranton 
against the incumbent Democratic Con- 
gressman, STANLEY A. Prokop, in the 10th 
District. Prokor ousted the Republican 
Congressman 2 years ago, largely on the 
strength of the first Eisenhower veto of a 
area bill. 

The shape of the GOP answer to Demo- 
cratic campaigning was lined up Thursday 
by Scorr. 

“We have a conviction,” he said, “that the 
Democrats would rather have a Presidential 
veto than any program to help our depressed 
areas.” 


The new depressed area bill, to be pushed 
by Scorr and the Republican Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania, will call for $125 
to $150 million program witk requirements 
for a depressed area to qualify for Federal 
loans and grants more stringent than are 
now laid down in Senate bill 722, which the 
President will veto. 

This will be largely in the pattern of pro- 
posals earlier urged in floor debate by Scorr 
and VAN ZANDT, along with Representatives 
Joun Sartor, of Johnstown, and Ivor D. 
Fenton, of Mahanoy City. 

Scott insisted Thursday night that he is 
“sure” the President would sign a bill taking 
the “Van Zandt-Scott approach.” 

“Without attempting to quote the Presi- 
dent,” Scorr said, “I am perfectly satisfied 
in my own mind that the President would 
sign a $150-million program tailored to meet 
the needs of the States and regions which 
have the really depressed areas.” 

What States or regions? 

These would be Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and south- 
ern Illinois, Scott said. 

Democrats earlier made a point-blank issue 
of what the President would or would not 
sign during the debate on Senate bill 722. 

At one point, Pennsylvania’s Representa- 
tive JoHN H. Dent asked VAN ZANDT and 
Sartor if they could “promise” that Eisen- 
hower would sign a $150-million bill. The 
Republicans said they could not. 

The Pennsylvania GOP Congressmen’s new 
depressed area appeal will come in the wake 
of the unsuccessful appeal by State GOP 
leaders and Congressmen to President Eisen- 
hower to sign the pending bill. 

But at his press conference this week, the 
President said that the bill, takes a “shot- 
gun” approach and is “getting to be a pork- 
barrel bill, as I see it.” 

Although the President said Wednesday he 
hasn’t made up his mind yet, his decision 
to veto the depressed area bill is one of the 
worst-kept “secrets” in Washington. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
minority leader desire that the time be 
charged to him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that cannot be done, 
under the previous order, for the vote 
must occur at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement calls for a vote 
at 2 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, automatically, 
any time for the call of the roll would 
have to come from the time of both sides. 
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I must therefore object to the request of 
my colleague from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Dlinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if the 
minority leader has any speaker at the 
present time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is a speaker 
present, but he is not quite ready to 
proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
senior Senator from Illinois desire to 
avail himself of any time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
an extraordinary situation. We have 
used approximately an hour of our time. 
Apparently the minority is not ready to 
proceed with a discussion in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that this time must nec- 
essarily be charged to the minority 
leader or to the majority leader or to 
both. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLianp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mtr. President, I in- 
tend to vote to uphold the veto of the 
President and against the bill. I shall 
not recite the parts of the veto message 
of which I approve or disapprove. My 
objection to the bill has already been 
indicated, when I voted against the bill 
at the time of its passage. I think it 
is an unrealistic bill which does not deal 
properly with the subject matter. It 
seeks to set off the urban and industrial 
distress against agricultural situations 
which in many instances are merely 
fancied distress, as I shall show in a 
moment. It does not concentrate upon 
bringing help to the places where it 
ought to be brought, where I would be 
glad to participate in having it brought— 
such areas as those in West Virginia, in 
Pennsylvania, in Kentucky and in other 
States where there has been long, con- 
tinued, and distressful unemployment. 
Such situations as those call for the 
sympathy of every good American. 

Mr. President, without belaboring the 
matter at great length, I simply wish to 
say that those who are familiar with the 
bill know that substantially half of the 
total amount to be provided would be 
devoted to expenditures in so-called ru- 
ral counties. The map which is dis- 
played at the rear of the Chamber has 
been prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, as shown by the text, in the 
effort to carry out the mandate of the 
bill. As I understand it, the map dis- 
played is relied upon by the advocates 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I know something about 
the counties of my own State. I know 
something about the counties of the 
States of Georgia, Alabama, and other 
States shown on the map. I shall simply 
refer to certain situations in my own 
State. 

Mr. President, this map shows in the 
most serious classification—branded as 
serious and shown in pink upon the map, 
with respect to low income and low liv- 
ing standards—counties in my State 
which are highly prosperous, which are 
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doing well, which do not want and do 
not require any assistance. It would 
be a travesty for me to vote for a bill 
which pretends to bring relief to dis- 
tressed areas, when these counties in 
Florida are listed among those requiring 
such aid. 

Mr. President, in the bill we note there 
would be covereage for the County of 
Escambia, the county in which Pensa- 
cola is located, with the great naval air 
training station and numerous large 
and prosperous industries there located. 
Some of those are of recent establish- 
ment. That county is one of our fast- 
growing counties, one of our highly pros- 
perous counties. Anyone who, with 
the faintest show of seriousness, could 
describe that county as one 
aid as a depressed area simply does not 
know anything about the county. 

Mr. President, I could mention sev- 
eral other counties. Let us consider 
Okaloosa County, where the great Eglin 
Air Force Base complex is located. In 
1950 that was the fastest growing county 
in our State. It is still one of the fastest 
growing counties in our State. It is a 
highly prosperous county. Anyone who 
could ascribe to that county a character- 
ization as a seriously depressed area 
simply does not know anything about 
it: 

Mr. President, looking at the map a 
little further, the county in which our 
capital is located, Leon County, is in- 
dicated as one of the seriously depressed 
areas. Mr. President, Leon County is 
a highly prosperous county because, 
among other things, much of the State 
business of one of the fastest growing 
States in the Nation is concentrated in 
that county. The county and the city 
of Tallahassee have grown tremendous- 
ly and are highly prosperous. In addi- 
tion to the State personnel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, two great universities are there 
located, Florida State University and 
Florida A and M University. There are 
many other activities which make that 
county a fast-growing and highly pros- 
perous area. There is not any sem- 
blance of reason for classifying the 
county as a depressed area needing Fed- 
eral help. 

Mr. President, the county adjoining 
Leon County is Gadsden County, the 
county in which much wrapper-leaf to- 
bacco is grown. Gadsden County is 
generally characterized as perhaps the 
most prosperous basic agricultural 
county in our State or in our whole area. 
That county is shown as a depressed 
area on this map. 

Without laboring the question further 
I simply wish to call attention to the 
fact that the county of Alachua, where 
the city of Gainesville and the Univer- 
sity of Florida are located, a highly 
prosperous and fast-growing county, is 
also shown as a depressed area requir- 
ing assistance under the terms of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, no _ self-respecting 
Senator from the State of Florida, no 
matter how sympathetic he is with sit- 
uations such as those which exist—and 
they are terrible—in parts of the State 
so well represented by the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pu], 
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who is seated by me, could agree that 
the counties which I have mentioned 
and others listed in our State are de- 
pressed or distressed counties. I do not 
know why we cannot bring up appro- 
priate legislation which concentrates on 
the bringing of aid which should be 
brought and aid which is needed by hu- 
man beings who are suffering. 

I wish to say to my friends from West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
other States where there are actual hard 
pressed areas that I long for the time 
when we will have a realistic approach 
to the problem, and when I can in good 
conscience vote for a bill which would 
give them aid. 

Without going into great detail, I no- 
tice that just above the Florida-Geor- 
gia State line, Thomas County, Georgia, 
is classified as seriously depressed. 
Thomas County is thriving—it is al- 
most wholly occupied with great plan- 
tations which are known all over the 
Nation. 

Thomasville is a city of rapid growth 
and prosperity, populated by fine people, 
and they would not appreciate being 
placed in a category of depressed areas 
which need the help of the United 
States to get on their feet. 

Going to North Carolina, which I do 
not know so well, I notice that Hender- 
son County, in which is located the city 
of Hendersonville, is labeled a depressed 
and distressed area. Hendersonville is 
one of the greatest resort cities in our 
whole southeast, and one of the most 
prosperous cities, a city teeming with 
visitors and people spending money, and 
a city of stable prosperity. In addition 
the county is a very fine vegetable pro- 
ducing area, which is almost without 
equal in our whole southeastern area. 

Why we cannot be realistic I do not 
know. I do not think it is necessary to 
play politics with this venture. I do not 
think it is necessary to hold out bait to 
people who are not suffering to influence 
them to vote for people who are. 

This Congress has been noted, and 
our people have been noted, for coming 
to the aid of human beings, whether in 
our country or elsewhere, but particu- 
larly in our country, when they are 
shown to be in distress and in need of 
assistance. The Senator from Florida 
wishes always to be counted among 
those who desire to do that kind of 
service which he thinks is not only good 
government, but is decent human con- 
sideration and good Christianity. 

There cannot be any justification for 
the approach built into this bill. For 
that reason, much as I dislike to do so, 
I shall certainly vote to uphold the veto 
of the President. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the Senator from West 


Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to cooperate 
with the minority leader and my col- 
league from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader is recognized. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
not talk for more than 5 minutes. I am 
grateful to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. I have an ap- 
pointment for 12:45 in the radio section 
of the gallery. 

Mr. President, like other Members of 
the Senate, I have been vexed as to what 
to do about this veto. It seems clear to 
me that the veto will be sustained. Cer- 
tainly this is clear from the votes in the 
Senate and the votes in the other body. 
There are political overtones in the mat- 
ter of bringing before the Congress this 
measure, and the delay—which has been 
symbolized by the cart before the 
horse—before the measure was brought 
up is significant. 

Nevertheless, I have decided to vote to 
override for the following reasons: 
Having tried to work out a compromise 
on this very critical matter, and coming 
from the State which is the largest tax- 
payer in the United States, it would be 
ill-befitting now to part company with 
that effort to compromise. I feel I must 
lend by my vote support for the prop- 
osition that we need to stress area re- 
development legislation in about the 
magnitude which is incorporated in the 
proposed legislation. 

I join in urging favorable considera- 
tion of the new administration bill, 
which I think comes very much closer to 
meeting the need, and I am very hopeful 
that after we are through with this 
proceeding, we shall yet have a bill in 
this session. 

The essence of my position is incor- 
porated in the following: When I voted 
against the original distressed areas bill 
because the amount of money involved 
was far more than was needed, due, I 
think, to the wrong inclusion of the op- 
portunity for supplying machinery and 
equipment to the areas which were des- 
ignated as distressed under the bill, I 
voted out of a conviction that we should 
not proceed wastefully. When the bill 
returned from the House to the Senate 
it was still in a form containing the ma- 
chinery and equipment feature which I 
still thought was entirely wrong, but 
with the amount very much cut. I felt 
that with a reduced amount it was very 
unlikely that any administrator would 
have any money available for machinery 
and equipment. 

I think the question now is not 
whether the vote will be large enough to 
override—I am confident that the veto 
will not be overridden—but will the vote 
be large enough to bring about action 
at this session? 

I wish to contribute to that endeavor 
because I feel that in my State with its 
enormous business complex interested 
in the general prosperity of the country, 
there must be a spirit of generosity and 
understanding of the difficulties in States 
like Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and other 
States in which there are depressed 
areas. 

Second, in representing a’ State which 
is thoroughly committed to the mutual 
security idea and to its critical impor- 
tance to the future of freedom and peace 
in the world, I feel that I must at the 
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same time take a sympathetic look at 
the distressed areas in my own country, 
and where it is possible to do something 
about the problem in a way remotely ap- 
proaching a degree of size and effective- 
ness, I feel it is my duty to do so. SolI 
am very hopeful that by some Republi- 
can votes upon this question we can re- 
move the political colorations which, 
most unfortunately, I feel, are sought to 
be placed upon the measure, and that 
we can affirm by our vote, on this side 
at least, our desire to cooperate in seeing 
that there is depressed area legislation 
at this session of the Congress. 

This is also of some importance to a 
good many communities in New York 
State. Not only places of lesser popu- 
lation are included in the bill—namely, 
Amsterdam, Auburn, Elmira, Glovers- 
ville, Jamestown-Dunkirk, Newburgh- 
Middletown-Beacon, Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone; Plattsburg and Wells- 
ville—but also if unemployment goes up 
as high as 6 percent, it might conceiv- 
ably encompass New York City. The bill 
relates also to the Buffalo, Utica-Rome 
and Albany-Schenectady-Troy areas. 

For all the reasons stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall vote to override the veto. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
yield some time to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is a crucial need for the overrid- 
ing of the President’s veto of S. 722. 
Lengthy and exhaustive hearings have 
been held; the testimony of expert wit- 
nesses has been received; and both 
bodies of the Congress have deliberated 
fully the merits of this bill. Therefore, 
I will address my remarks to the logic 
and assumptions of the President’s veto 
message. 

Mr. President, during the past 2 years, 
the Democratic leadership in the Con- 
gress has compromised in meeting the 
administration’s position on this issue— 
as well as on many others. 

To go further would be to surrender 
the two-party principle of our Govern- 
ment, and even surrender of the equal 
status of the legislative with the execu- 
tive branch. But the President has 
maintained unyielding opposition. He 
has recently enunciated his philosophy 
of representative government as “one- 
third plus one,” and now he lectures 
the Congress of the United States to the 
effect that “The people are properly be- 
coming increasingly impatient and are 
rightfully desirous of constructive ac- 
tion.” In this respect, at least, I agree 
most heartily. Indeed, the people are 
becoming impatient. The people of 
West Virginia as well as the people of 
many other States are becoming impat- 
ient. But if there is still no construc- 
tive action on this measure, let us by our 
votes again today declare that the re- 
sponsibility for inaction rests not with 
the Congress but with the executive op- 
position. 

The veto message of the President 
maintains that the passage of S. 722 
“would squander the Federal taxpayers’ 
money where there is only temporary 
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economic difficulty.” That is not a cor- 
rect characterization of the reasons why 
this legislation is before us. When ap- 
plied to chronic conditions of human 
suffering, this is stretching the term be- 
yond the bounds of compassion and 
understanding. It will bring small com- 
fort to the thousands of willing but un- 
employed citizens who wish to work, 
and to their families, in the distressed 
areas of West Virginia and the neighbor- 
ing States of Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as in many other sections 
of the country, to be told that theirs is 
only a “temporary economic difficulty.” 
That is not correctly appraising the 
situation. It causes me to plead—and 
I use the word advisedly—for an over- 
riding of the veto. 

The President then says that “local, 
State, and private initiative would be 
materially inhibited” by the passage of 
the bill. I can only say that that state- 
ment is predicated upon misunderstand- 
ing, because it is a misconception of the 
true character of the people of the State 
of West Virginia and of the other States. 
It flies directly in the face of all Fed- 
eral experience in the use of matching 
funds. The people in the communities 
of our distressed areas are not asking 
for a handout. They are asking for and 
deserve the opportunity and the means 
to aid themselves. 

I am reminded by the curious logic of 
the President’s veto of one of the pre- 
vailing arguments against the establish- 
ment of social security during the early 
days of the New Deal, when I was 
privileged to be a Member of the House 
of Representatives. It was maintained 
then by some persons, in the most serious 
and lofty fashion, that if men and 
women had social security there would 
no longer be an opportunity for the be- 
neficent act of Christian charity. 

By the same logic, I presume that the 
President would find S. 722 sapping the 
rugged independence of West Virginia’s 
unemployed. That is not true. These 
people are rugged folk. They desire only 
an opportunity for gainful employment, 
and also responsibility under a free gov- 
ernment. 

They ask for the necessary assistance 
with which they can help themselves. 
I know these people. I have more faith 
in the quality of the American character 
than those who declare Federal assist- 
ance in this instance is leading us down 
the road to economic instability. 

Overreaching all the specific reasons 
in the President’s veto message is the 
unacknowledged but all-pervasive one 
which lies at the heart of this message 
and of so many other vetoes during re- 
cent years. I speak of the tragic failure 
of this administration to acknowledge 
the meaning of “a more perfect Union.” 
We are the United States, Mr. President, 
in which the effects of economic distress, 
of unemployment, of inadequate school 
facilities, and of insufficient care of our 
aged, are communicated throughout the 
length and breadth of our Republic. 

These are not merely local issues. 
These are fundamental and chronic 
problems in many sections of the coun- 
try which have sapped the strength and 
vitality of our entire Nation, not only 
of these particular sections. 
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I ask every Member of this body to 
give most careful consideration to the 
overriding of this veto, because our first 
obligation is to help maintain the respect 
of every loyal, law-abiding, hard working 
citizen of this Nation. 

This means that we must give to him 
an opportunity to use his strength and 
skill and to put forward his intelligence 
in some form of constructive labor, to 
enable him to assume his role as a free- 
man and as a provider for his wife and 
for his children. No one can gage the 
dreadful cost in human terms and in the 
erosion of morale which is brought on 
by enforced idleness, which I must face 
in West Virginia, and which must be 
faced by other Members of the Senate 
in their areas, when we know these con- 
ditions exist in certain sections of our 
States and of our country. 

We have ample statistics on the loss 
in the gross national product because of 
chronic unemployment. Indeed, the 
total cost of S. 722 would be a mere pit- 
tance as compared with the cost of the 
recession of 1958. 

Who, I ask, can gage the psycho- 
logical cost of thousands of skilled men 
forced into idleness by technological 
changes, not in the last few months or 
years, but over a long period of time? 
Who can gage the cost in self-respect 
and the dislocation of family life when 
men, in some instances, leave their fam- 
ilies so that their wives—it is tragic, 
but true—may claim nonsupport and 
thereby qualify for public assistance? 
Yet these conditions exist even now as 
we begin to bask in the glow of the 
“Fabulous Sixties”— as the coming dec- 
ade has been described by certain 
persons. 

I hope it will not be considered un- 
timely if I say that we should take a 
sterner look at the inventory of our 
national needs. At the present time I 
refer only to the area redevelopment bill, 
although there are others which the 
86th Congress must face and which de- 
serve our attention by affirmative action 
during the remainder of the year. The 
need for S. 722 is immediate and press- 
ing. 

Convincing testimony has been given 
before the committees of Congress, and 
the Senate and the House have acted 
favorably. The evidence is set down, 
not only in the written record, but more 
grimly in the dulled eyes of men who 
find no work for willing hands, and in 
the drawn and desperate faces of their 
weary wives and hungry children. This 
is the hour to aid those who deserve our 
assistance. 

Mr. President, in urging that we over- 
ride the President’s veto, I am not taking 
partisan action for the purpose of cre- 
ating a political issue, as some of our 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
allege. Rather, I seek the enactment 
of legislation—a vitally needed measure. 

Neither was I taking partisan action 
when, on May 12, 1960, I sent a tele- 
gram to the President urging him to 
approve S. 722. In that sincere mes- 
sage to the Chief Executive, I said: 

Senate bill 722, incorporating House 
amendments and providing for a program 
of area redevelopment, is vitally needed 
legislation. Your favorable consideration of 
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this measure is urgently. and respectfully 
recommended. West Virginia and other 
States need the encouragement and assist- 
ance which S. 722 would provide citizens 
and communities in their efforts to help 
themselves. 


Yes, Mr. President, I sent that tele- 
gram to the Chief Executive urging that 
he sign this second bill passed by the 
Congress since 1958 to aid distressed 
areas. But for the second time he main- 
tained unyielding opposition. I urge the 
overriding of the veto. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am deeply concerned over the plight of 
certain areas of this country which are 
chronically affected by unemployment. 
I believe strongly that action must be 
taken to alleviate the conditions in these 
so-called distressed areas and to achieve 
a healthier economic status of a con- 
tinuing nature. 

I am in agreement with the President 
that S. 722 does not do the job effectively 
and properly. I believe that the bill 
which he has not approved is wasteful in 
that it applies funds where they are not 
needed; harmful in that it would inhibit 
badly needed local and State initiative 
and resourcefulness; and unwise in its 
provisions for financing industrial 
buildings in rural areas, plant machinery 
and equipment, sewers, and access roads 
and the like. 

With particular reference to my own 
State, S. 722 would encourage pirating of 
industries away from Massachusetts, 
which is one of the reasons for some of 
our depressed areas, in the first place. 
Federal funds must not be used for the 
stealing of industries from communities 
which already have and need those in- 
dustries. I regret that the Senate re- 
jected an administration amendment to 
S. 722 which would have prevented aid 
in cases where industries would be 
shifted between areas. 

The fact that the bill which has been 
returned by the President would stifle 
local initiative is an important argument 
in itself against passage of this bill. 
Cities of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts have a proud record of resource- 
fulness, energy, and dedication in re- 
building themselves and improving their 
economic health. These worthy activi- 
ties might even be penalized by Federal 
intervention under S. 722 which could aid 
less diligent areas, and thus discourage 
self-help and self-sufficiency. 

The bill does not focus on the real 
basic causes of unemployment, and 
creates in my opinion a dispiriting il- 
lusion that simply by the construction of 
buildings and purchase of equipment 
jobs can be created on a continuous, 
deep-rooted and dependable basis. 

Furthermore, I feel that S. 722 is dis- 
criminatory through unrealistic stand- 
ards for determining aid. Conceivably, 
citizens of Massachusetts cities could be 
forced to aid other areas both inside and 
outside of the State when their own city 
itself is in need but does not happen to 
qualify. For example, a city with 8 
percent unemployment might get no 
benefits while a neighboring city with 
9 percent unemployment would get 
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benefits, as indicated in the minority 
views of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee report. Page 31 of 
this same report states that an area 
such as Kinston, N.C., would be con- 
sidered a depressed area under this bill 
with unemployment of 4.5 percent. It 
is interesting to note that Pittsfield, 
Mass., with unemployment of 6.1 percent 
at the present time, would not be eligible 
for Federal aid under this bill. 

A major provision of S. 722 would 
grant aid to 663 rural depressed areas. 
Massachusetts has none of these. This 
is clearly indicated on page 32 of the 
House Minority Report. Assuming that 
this kind of Federal aid is sound in the 
first place, Alabama would benefit with 
55 out of 67 counties eligible for aid. 
a would also reap substantial 

rewards, as would other southern 
States—524 of the 663 rural areas 
scheduled for aid under the bill are 
found in the South. 

The State which I represent, in part, 
would receive disproportionate treat- 
ment under the bill. Massachusetts 
taxes would support the programs estab- 
blished by this legislation without 
balanced returns, and the opposite ratio 
would be the case with certain other 
States. Therefore I believe that Con- 
gress should work to pass legislation 
which does not depend upon arbitrary 
standards which largely discriminate 
against already-industrialized areas of 
the Northeast. 

The President has indicated his keen 
awareness of the need for area rede- 
velopment legislation, and has submitted 
an administration bill which would 
fairly and realistically move forward to 
alleviate unhealthy conditions which we 
are concerned about—in his own words 
“truly sound and helpful legislation.” 
He has urged the Congress to enact 
legislation in this area for 5 years, and 
expressed his sincere cooperation in ob- 
taining a law within certain general 
standards, accepting the eligibility cri- 
teria originally set forth in the Senate 
version of S. 722. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
rise to this challenge of constructive co- 
operation. I shall vote to sustain the 
President in his veto of S. 722 for the 
reasons which I have expressed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall vote 
to sustain the President’s veto of S. 722, 
the area redevelopment bill, for reasons 
I outlined in a statement on the Senate 
floor on Monday, May 16. 

I express again my hope that the ma- 
jority party will abandon attempts to 
reap political capital from the plight of 
areas having chronic unemployment, and 
will accept the President’s offer to coop- 
erate in the enactment of sound legis- 
latior which can give genuine, not illu- 
sory, assistance to such areas. 

I have joined with the minority leader, 
the able senior Senator from Tlinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and other Senators in intro- 
ducing S. 3569. Although this is not an 
administration bill, it was drafted in an 
attempt to meet the President’s major 
objections to S. 722, and to provide a 
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sound, workable program to meet the 
problems of areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment which are in need of special assist- 
ance. 

I invite attention to the fact that the 
new bill flatly prohibits, as I have con- 
sistently advocated, the use of Federal 
funds to assist business establishments in 
relocating from one area to another. I 
am confident, Mr. President, that the 
President’s veto of S. 722 will be sus- 
tained, and express the hope that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
will promptly consider S. 3569. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senate bill 3569 may 
be printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
S. 3569 was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Area Assistance Act 
of 1960.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress declares that, even 
during periods of prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole, some of our communities suffer 
substantial and persistent unemployment; 
that such unemployment causes hardship to 
many individuals and their families and 
detracts from the national welfare by wast- 
ing vital human resources; that to overcome 
this problem the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the States, should help 
areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment to take effective steps in planning 
and financing their economic development; 
that Federal assistance should enable com- 
munities to achieve lasting improvement and 
decrease economic vulnerability by the estab- 
lishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that new employment oppor- 
tunities should be created rather than 
merely transferred from one community to 
another. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 101 (a) The Secretary of Commerce, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, may 
designate as an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment any area certified as 
eligible for such designation by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

(b) To assist areas in the United States 
designated as areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment, the Secretary is 
authorized— 

(1) to make grants for technical assist- 
ance for such areas in accordance with the 
provisions of section 106(a) of this Act; and 

(2) to provide loans for such areas in 
accordance with the provisions of section 107 
of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary is also authorized— 

(1) to extend the full cooperation of the 
Federal Government to all areas in the 
United States (including Puerto Rico) in 
promoting the more effective use of local re- 
sources, in the establishment of new indus- 
tries based on local resources, and in the 
expansion of existing industries; such co- 
operation to be provided through technical 
advice and consultation and, when neces- 
sary, through the conduct of special studies. 

(2) to decrease, through grants made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
106(b) of this Act, the economic vulner- 
ability of (i) towns predominantly depend- 
ent on one industry, (ii) small towns which 
could serve as centers for economic diver- 
sification of low-income rural areas, and (iii) 
other low-income rural areas not subject to 
assistance as in (ii), by helping them to de- 
velop manufacturing, processing, and other 
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activities calculated to diversify and improve 
their economies; and 

(3) to coordinate his functions under this 
Act with those of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and other officials administering Fed- 
eral programs affecting local economic con- 
ditions. 

(d) As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “United States” includes the 
several States and the District of Columbia; 

(2) The term “State’”’ refers to an indi- 
vidual State or the District of Columbia; and 

(3) The term “loan” includes loans, im- 
mediate participation in loans, and purchase 
of evidences of indebtedness. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
from time to time, or upon the request of 
the Secretary, certify the existence of areas 
eligible for designation as areas of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment whenever 
he finds, on the basis of available labor force 
data, or studies which he initiates when he 
deems necessary that— 

(1) the rate of unemployment in the area, 
excluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors, is currently 
6 per centum and has averaged at least 6 
per centum for the qualifying time periods 
specified in (2) below; and 

(2) the annual average rate of unemploy- 
ment in the area has been at least— 

(A) 50 percentum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years, or 

(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calen- 
dar years. 

(b) In the case of labor market areas for 
which appropriate historical labor force data 
have not been complied, the Secretary of 
Labor shall certify as eligible for designa- 
tion as areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment those areas in which the un- 
employment rate and duration, based on a 
survey of available labor force data, gen- 
erally equals or exceeds the rate and dura- 
tion specified in section 102(a). 

(c) The Secretary of Labor may also cer- 
tify under subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion the existence of eligible areas upon 
request of any appropriate State govern- 
ment agency, instrumentality, or political 
subdivision. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor is authorized, 
upon request and whenever he determines 
that such studies are needed, to undertake, 
or to provide assistance to others in studies 
of the size, characteristics, skills, adaptabil- 
ity, occupational potentialities, and related 
aspects of the labor force of an area certi- 
fied under this section. 

(e) When skills of the labor force in an 
area designated under section 101 are not 
such as to facilitate full utilization of the 
human resources in such area, the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to provide advice and 
technical assistance in developing and car- 
rying out a program to improve the utiliza- 
tion of such labor force. 

(f) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
a need for vocational education services in 
an area designated under section 101 and 
when such area has an economic develop- 
ment program as provided in section 107 
(b) (9), he is authorized to assist interested 
agencies to determine the vocational train- 
ing needs of unemployed individuals resid- 
ing in the area, and he shall notify the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the vocational training or retraining re- 
quirements of the area. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, through the 
Commissioner of Education, is authorized 
to provide assistance, including financial as- 
sistance when necessary or appropriate, to 
the State vocational education agency for 
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the provision of such services in the area. 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $1,500,000 annually 
for the purpose of providing financial assist- 
ance under this subsection. 


AUTHORITY OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 103. Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new heading and section at the 
end of title I: 


“AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

“Sec. 113. (a) When the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies to the Administrator (1) 
that any county, city, or other municipality 
(referred to as ‘municipality’ in this sec- 
tion) is situated in an area designated by 
the Secretary of Commerce pursuant to the 
Area Assistance Act of 1960 as an area of 
substantial and persistent unemployment, 
and (2) that there is a reasonable probabil- 
ity that with assistance provided under the 
Area Assistance Act of 1960 and other un- 
dertakings the area will be able to achieve 
lasting improvement in its economic devel- 
opment, the Administrator is authorized to 
extend financial assistance to a local public 
agency in any such municipality under this 
title and the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section with- 
out regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of section 110(c) of this title that the 
project area be clearly predominantly resi- 
dential in character or that it will be pre- 
dominantly residential under the urban 
renewal plan. 

““(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project involv- 
ing a project area including primarily 
industrial or commercial structures suitable 
for rehabilitation under the urban renewal 
plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, a contract for financial 
assistance under this section may include 
provisions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dis- 
position as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the rede- 
velopment of the land in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan: Provided, That any 
disposition of such land to such public 
agency or corporation under this section 
shall be made at not less than its fair value 
for uses in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan: And provided further, That the 
purchaser from or lessees of such public 
agency or corporation, and their assignees, 
shall be required to assume the obligations 
imposed in conformity with the require- 
ments of section 105(b) hereof. 

“(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the 
Administrator may exercise the authority 
vested under this section for the completion 
of such project notwithstanding any deter- 
mination made after the execution of such 
contract that the area in which the project 
is located may no longer be an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. 

“(f) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds authorized for capital grants under 
section 103 after June 30, 1960, shall be 
available to provide financial assistance 
under this section.” 

Sec. 104. (a) The first sentence of section 
202(c) of title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In the processing of applications for 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Administrator shall give priority to applica- 
tions of counties, cities, and other munici- 
palities and political subdivisions for financ- 
ing needed public facilities in areas deter- 
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mined to be areas of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment under the Area Assistance 
Act of 1960: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies there is reasonable prob- 
ability that with assistance made available 
under the Area Assistance Act of 1960 and 
other undertakings such areas will be able 
to achieve lasting improvement in their eco- 
nomic development; and equal priority to 
applications of smaller muncipalities for 
assistance in the construction of basic public 
works (including works for the storage, 
treatment, purification, or distribution of 
water; sewage, sewage treatment, and sewer 
facilities; and gas distribution systems) for 
which there is an urgent and vital public 
need; the Administrator shall give a first 
priority above all others to applications for 
financing needed public facilities in connec- 
tion with, and that will directly serve, a proj- 
ect eligible under section 107 of the Area 
Assistance Act of 1960.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 203(a) of 
title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In order to finance activities under 
this title, the Administrator is authorized 
and empowered to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, from time to time and to have 
outstanding at any one time in an amount 
not exceeding $100,000,000, notes and other 
obligations, which limit shall be increased 
by such amounts, not exceeding $100,000,000, 
as may be specified from time to time in 
appropriation Acts.” 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 105. Paragraph (3) of section 701(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after “Cities, other municipalities, 
and counties which” the following: “(A) are 
situated in areas designated as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment under 
section 101(a) of the Area Assistance Act of 
1960, or (B).” 


GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 106. (a) In carrying out section 
101(b)(1), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants for technical assistance includ- 
ing studies evaluating the needs of, and 
developing potentialities for, economic 
growth of areas designated under section 
101(a). These grants may be made without 
regard to section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529). Appro- 
priations are hereby authorized for these 
grants in an amount not to. exceed 
$1,500,000 annually. 

(b) In carrying out section 101(c) (2), the 
Secretary is authorized to make similar 
grants for the benefit of towns and areas 
described therein. Negotiations taking into 
account the financial ability of the grantee 
and other relevant considerations shall be 
made for contributions to costs of projects 
undertaken hereunder. These grants may 
be made without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
529), and appropriations therefore are here- 
by authorized in an amount not to exceed 
$2,000,000 annually. 


LOANS 


SEc. 107. (a) In carrying out section 
101(b)(2) of this Act the Secretary is 
authorized to purchase evidences of indebt- 
edness and to make loans (including imme- 
diate participations therein) to aid in 
financing any project within an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment for 
the purchase or development of land and 
facilities for industrial usage, for the con- 
struction of new factory buildings, for reha- 
bilitation of abandoned or unoccupied fac- 
tory buildings, or for the alteration, conver- 
sion, or enlargement of any existing build- 
ings for industrial use. Such financial 
assistance shall not be extended for working 
capital, for purchase of machinery or equip- 
ment, or to assist establishments relocating 
from one area to another. 
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(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines, subject, how- 
ever, to the following restrictions and limi- 
tations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section shall noi 
exceed $75,000,000; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only 
to applicants, both private and public, ap- 
proved by the State (or any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof concerned with problems 
of economic development) in which the 
project to be financed shall be located; 

(3) The project for which financial 
assistance is sought is reasonably calculated 
to provide more than a temporary allevia- 
tion of unemployment or underemployment 
within the area of substantial and persis- 
tent unemployment wherein it is, or will be, 
located; 

(4) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance 
applied for is not otherwise available from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(5) No loans shall be made unless it is 
determined than an immediate participation 
is not available; 

(6) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(7) No loan, including renewals or ex- 
tension thereof, may be made hereunder for 
@ period exceeding thirty years and no evi- 
dences of indebtedness maturing more than 
thirty year from date of purchase may be pur- 
chased hereunder: Provided, That the fore- 
going restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Secretary as a claimant in bankruptcy or 
equitable reorganization or as a creditor in 
other proceedings attendant upon insolvency 
of the obligor, or if extension or renewal 
for additional periods, not to exceed, how- 
ever, a total of ten years, will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loans or of such 
evidence of indebtedness; 

(8) Each loan shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the interest rate currently payable 
under section 108(e) on advances from the 
Treasury, plus one-half of 1 per centum per 
annum for administrative expenses and a re- 
serve for losses on loans; 

(9) (A) Not less than 15 per centum of 
the aggregate cost to the applicant (ex- 
cluding all other Federal aid in connection 
with the undertaking) of acquiring or de- 
veloping land and facilities, and of construct- 
ing, altering, converting, rehabilitating, or 
enlarging the building or buildings of the 
particular project shall be supplied by the 
State or any agency, instrumentality, or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, or by a community 
or area organization, as equity capital or as 
a@ loan repayable only after the financial as- 
sistance hereunder has been repaid in full 
according to the terms thereof and, if such 
loan is secured, its security shall be sub- 
ordinate and inferior to the lien or liens 
securing the financial assistance hereunder; 

(B) Of the remaining 85 per centum of the 
aggregate cost, 35 per centum of the aggre- 
gate cost may be loaned by the Secretary 
under the terms of this Act and security for 
such a loan may be subordinate and inferior 
to the lien or liens which secure any loan or 
financing other than funds required by sec- 
tion 107(b) (9) (A). 

(C) Loans shall not be available hereunder 
unless other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with assistance pro- 
vided hereunder and funds provided under 
section 107(b) (9) (A), shall be sufficient to 
pay such aggregate cost; and 

(10) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary an overall program 
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for the economic development of the area 
and a finding by the State, or any agency, 
instrumentality, or local political subdivision 
thereof, that the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 
program: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall authorize financial assistance for any 
project prohibited by laws of the State or 
local political subdivision in which the 
project would be located. 


AREA ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be established in the Treasury of the 
United States a revolving fund to be known 
as the area assistance fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “fund”), which shall be 
available to the Secretary for the payment of 
all obligations and expenses in connection 
with the loans authorized under section 
101(b) (2). 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, ad- 
vances shall be made to the fund from the 
appropriations made therefor. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
purpose of making advances to the fund, 
without fiscal year limitation, an amount not 
exceeding $75,000,000. 

(c) Receipts arising from the loan pro- 
gram shall be credited to the fund. 

(ad) Any moneys in the fund determined 
by the Secretary to be in excess of current 
needs shall be credited to the appropriation 
from which advanced to be held for future 
advances to the fund. 

(e) There shall be paid into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury at the close of each 
fiscal year interest on advances to the fund 
at rates which shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the time the 
advances or commitments for advances are 
made after taking into consideration the 
current average market yields of outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having maturities comparable to loans 
made by the Secretary. 

(f) Contributions shall be made from the 
fund to the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, on the basis of annual billings 
as determined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for the Government’s share of the cost 
of the civil service retirement system ap- 
plicable to employees (and their bene- 
ficiaries) performing activities authorized 
under section 101(b)(2). Contributions 
shall also be made to the employee’s com- 
pensation fund, on the basis of annual bill- 
ings as determined by the Secretary of Labor, 
for the benefit payments made from such 
fund on account of employees performing 
activities authorized under section 101(b) 
(2). The annual billings shall also include a 
statement of the fair portion of the cost of 
the administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 


ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 109. Whenever the Administrator shall 
determine that employment conditions 


within any area previously designated by him 
as an area of substantial and persistent un- 
employment have changed to such an extent 
that such area is no longer eligible for such 
designation under section 101(a) of this Act, 
no further assistance shall be granted under 
this Act, with respect to such area and, for 
the purposes of this Act, such area shall not 
be considered an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained herein shall— 
(a) prevent any such area from again being 
an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment under section 101(a) 
of this Act if the Administrator determines 
it to be eligible under such section, or 
(b) affect the validity of any contracts or 
undertakings with respect to such area which 
were entered into pursuant to this Act prior 
to a determination by the Administrator that 
such area no longer qualifies as an area of 
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substantial and persistent unemployment. 
The Administrator shall keep the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and interested State or local agencies, 
advised at all times of any ch made 
hereunder with respect to the designation 
of any area. 


BUDGET AND AUDIT 


Sec. 110. In the performance of and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by section 107 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall— 

(a) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended; and 

(b) maintain a set of accounts which shall 
be audited annually by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
transactions as provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no 
other audit shall be required: Provided, That 
the Secretary with respect to the program of 
financial assistance authorized by section 
101(b) (2) shall determine the character of 
and the necessity for obligations and ex- 
penditures and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, subject 
to provisions of law specifically applicable to 
Government corporations. 


AREA ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 111. There shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate an Area Assistance Ad- 
ministrator in the Department of Commerce 
who shall receive compensation at a rate 
equal to that received by Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce. The Administrator shall 
perform such duties in the execution of this 
Act as the Secretary may assign. 


POWERS 


Sec. 112. In the performance of, and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him under this Act, the Secretary 
may— 

(a) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; and subject to 
the civil service and classification laws, select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, and define their au- 
thority and duties; 

(b) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as he may deem advisable; 

(c) under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, make such findings and determina- 
tions as may be required for the proper ad- 
ministration of this Act and such findings 
and determinations, together with those re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to section 102 hereof, shall be final 
and shall not be subject to review in any 
court by mandamus or otherwise: Provided, 
That with respect to the validity, effect, and 
enforcement of section 101(b)(2) hereof or 
security taken thereunder, statutes, rules, 
and regulations pertaining generally to suits 
by and against the United States shall be 
applicable; 

(ad) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and con- 
ditions and for such consideration as the 
Secretary shall determine to be reasonable, 
any evidence of debt, contract, claim, per- 
sonal property, or security assigned to or 
held by him in connection with the payment 
of loans granted under this title, and to col- 
lect or compromise all obligations assigned 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of such loans until such time 
as such obligation may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

(e) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, rent, or sell for cash or 
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credit, upon such terms and conditions and 
for such consideration as the Secretary shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real prop- 
erty conveyed to or otherwise acquired by 
him in connection with the payment of loans 
granted under this title; 

(f) pursue to final collection by way of 
compromise or other administrative action 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
the Secretary in connection with loans made 
by him. Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not be 
construed to apply to any contract of hazard 
insurance or to any purchase or contract for 
services or supplies on account of property 
obtained by the Secretary as a result of loans 
made under this title if the premium there- 
for or the amount thereof does not exceed 
$1,000. The power to convey and to execute 
in the name of the Secretary deeds of con- 
veyance, deeds of release, assignments and 
satisfactions of mortgages, and any other 
written instrument relating to real property 
or any interest therein acquired by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the provisions of this title 
may be exercised by the Secretary or by any 
officer or agent appointed by him fcr the 
purpose; 

(g) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized in section 101(b)(2) of this 
Act; and 

(h) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in making, servicing, com- 
promising, modifying, liquidating, or other- 
wise administratively dealing with or realiz- 
ing on loans made or securities acquired 
under the provisions of this title: Provided, 
That no attorney’s services shall be produced 
by contract in any office where an attorney 
or attorneys are or can be economically em- 
ployed full time to render such service. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 113. To advise the Secretary in the 
performance of functions authorized by this 
Act, there is authorized to be created an 
Area Assistance Advisory Board, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board”, which shall con- 
sist of the following members, all ex officio: 
The Secretary, as Chairman, the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Labor, and Treasury, the Administrators 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and of the Small Business Administration. 
The Chairman may from time to time invite 
the participation of officials of other agen- 
cies of the executive branch interested in 
the functions herein authorized. Each mem- 
ber of the Board may designate an officer 
of his agency to act for him as a member of 
the Board with respect to any matter there 
considered. 

DEPOSITARIES AND AGENTS 

Sec. 114. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Secretary in the 
general performance of the powers conferred 
by this title. Each Federal Reserve bank 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed for all 
expenses incurred as such fiscal agents. Any 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may act as custo- 
dians and depositaries for the Secretary. 


PENALTIES 

Sec. 115. With respect to financial assist- 
ance authorized by this Act: 

(a) Whoever makes any statement know- 
ing it to be false, or whoever willfully over- 
values any security, for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself or for any applicant any 
loan, or extension thereof by renewal defer- 
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ment of action, or otherwise, or the accept- 
ance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or the purpose of influencing in any 
way the action of the Secretary, or for the 
purpose of obtaining money, property, or 
inything of value, under this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 
(b) Whoever, being connected in any 
one with the Secretary— 

(1) embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or will- 
fully misapplies any moneys, funds, secu- 
rities, or other things of value, whether be- 
longing to him or pledged or otherwise 
entrusted to him, or 

(2) with intent to defraud the Secretary 
or any other body politic or corporate, or any 
individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Secretary makes any false 
entry in any book, report, or statement of or 
to the Secretary, or without being duly au- 
thorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft bill of exchange, 
mortgage, Judgment, or decree thereof, or 

(3) with intent to defraud participates, 
shares, receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefit through 
any transaction, loan, commission, contract, 
or any other act of the Secretary, or 

(4) gives any unauthorized information 
concerning any future action or plan of the 
Secretary which might affect the value of 
securities, or, having such knowledge, invests 
or speculates, directly or indirectly, in the 
securities or property of any company or 
corporation receiving loans or other assist- 
ance from the Secretary shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or by impris- 
onment for not more than five years, or both. 

(c) As used in this section, the term “Sec- 
retary” shall mean, with respect to the lend- 
ing activities of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator authorized under this 
Act, the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 

Sec. 116. (a) To avoid duplication of activ- 
ities and minimize expense in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, the Secretary 
shall to the extent practicable and with their 
consent use the available services and facili- 
ties of other agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government on a reimbursable 
basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
Act. This Act shall be supplemental to any 
existing authority and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to be restrictive of any existing 
powers, duties, and functions of any other 
department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

CONSULTANTS 

Sec. 117. The Secretary is authorized to ob- 
tain services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)), at 
ae not to exceed $75 per diem for individ- 
uals, 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 118. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive annual report of his operations 
under this Act for the fiscal year ending on 
the preceding June 30, to the President, for 
transmission to the Congress as soon as prac- 
ticable in each year, but in no case later 
than the third day of the following January. 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 119. In addition to appropriations spe- 
cifically authorized by sections 106 and 108, 
appropriations are further authorized for the 
carrying out of other provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the minority leader desire to avail him- 
Self of additional time? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
minority leader has a speaker ready, I 
shall be glad to defer to him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader for yielding 
me time to speak on the President’s 
veto of S. 722. 

I shall vote to override the President’s 
veto of S. 722. Since 1957, I have sup- 
ported bills to provide assistance to the 
depressed areas of the United States; in 
fact, I am one of the original co- 
sponsors of S. 722, the bill which has 
been vetoed and about which we are 
speaking today. 

In 1959, the senior Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Dovcias] asked me to join 
with him in sponsoring S. 722. The 
Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
and I introduced S. 722. I have sup- 
ported this bill and similar legislation 
as strongly as I could with my votes, in 
many speeches on the Senate floor, and 
in consultations with the President of 
the United States. 

I do not intend today to speak at 
length or in detail concerning the rea- 
sons which have led me to support legis- 
lation to assist areas of chronic unem- 
ployment in the United States. In 
simple language, I have done so because 
I know that thousands of men and 
women are out of work in the depressed 
areas—some in cities, others in rural 
communities, many in semirural com- 
munities, such as the areas in which the 
coal industry operates. These people 
are out of work without fault of their 
own. Technological changes in in- 
dustry, mechanization, automation, and 
the shift of industry from one section of 
the country to another, have put these 
people out of work. 

The dynamism of our economy and the 
more effective use of tools—the very 
factors which have increased the wealth 
of most of our people in most of the 
areas of the Nation, have brought un- 
employment to thousands in the de- 
pressed areas. 

It has been my position that the grow- 
ing wealth and prosperity of the Nation, 
its increased production, its large in- 
crease in wages to the organized work- 
ers of the country, the increase in per- 
sonal income and in corporate profits, 
the increase in investment, and the 
higher standards of living which have 
been enjoyed, yes, since 1953, by most 
of the people of the Nation, are reasons 
which make it more imperative that 
those who have prospered and that a 
rich Nation take action to assist their 
fellow countrymen who have been left 
behind in the march of progress. 

I have never considered the area re- 
development bill the only means of pro- 
viding help to these depressed areas and 
needy people, and I do not believe that 
my cosponsors have argued that the bill 
is the perfect answer. But the bill is 
one means, and it is the only instrument 
now before the Congress. For that rea- 
son, I was glad to cosponsor and to 
support the bill. 
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Today, because this bill is one instru- 
ment available to us to help those who 
are in dire need, and because of the pros- 
perity of the great part of the Nation, I 
think it just, human, and decent to pro- 
vide a means of developing the areas 
which have been left behind in the great 
march of progress in our country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
to override the President’s veto. 

Without further discussion of my rea- 
sons for supporting S. 722, for I have 
elaborated them many times in the last 
2 years—I now turn to the future. 

I think it is generally assumed that the 
Senate will sustain today the President’s 
veto. The question which then will arise 
is, What will the Congress and what will 
the administration do about this prob- 
lem? Shall we forget it? Shall we 
sweep it under the rug? Shall we treat 
it as a political issue? It is a political 
issue, and I am not so naive as to think 
itis not. But the fact that it is a politi- 
cal issue is not an argument for defer- 
ring until after the November election 
action to help those who are in need. 
It would be cynical and cruel if the Con- 
gress and, I may say the administration 
did not work together to produce, this 
year, a bill to give assistance to these 
areas. It would be cynical if the veto 
and the vote on this bill were used simply 
for politics alone—and no further effort 
made to secure a bill. 

So, Mr. President, I shall appeal, as I 
have done before, to the majority leader 
of the Senate, to the majority leader of 
the House to the minority leader of the 
Senate, to the minority leader of the 
House, and to the President of the 
United States to consult and to see 
whether it is possible to agree and work 
out a bill which can be passed before this 
session of Congress adjourns. 

During the last month I have talked 
twice with the President of the United 
States about this legislation. ‘The Pres- 
ident told me that he favored legislation, 
and that he hoped appropriate legisla- 
tion to assist the depressed areas could 
be passed. 

I find some comfort in section VI of 
the President’s veto message, in which 
the President says: 

Moreover, during the process of developing 
a new bill I would hope that in other areas 
of past differences solutions could be found 
satisfactory to both the Congress and the 
Executive. 


I would say to my cosponsors and to 
my friends on the majority side, with 
whom I have worked so hopefully for 2 
years in an effort to secure the enact- 
ment of this bill—and they know that I 
have been loyal in my efforts—that the 
amount authorized by the bill should not 
be the decisive factor at issue, because 
it is hardly probable that a large amount 
could be allocated and put to work in the 
next fiscal year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have 3 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 


Sea tetas di iia pleat tat staieaeainctaiaiat 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. On the other side, I 
point out that the proposal of the ad- 
ministration that the States or local 
communities advance 6624 percent of the 
cost of a project is, to my mind, un- 
realistic. The very fact that these com- 
munities are depressed and their tax 
bases are in comsequence adversely 
affected, make it impossible for such 
communities to advance two-thirds of 
the amount needed to initiate business 
projects. 

I hope the administration and the 
President of the United States will ac- 
cept the provision of Senate bill 722 that 
only one-third of the cost shall be ad- 
vanced from local resources. 

Mr. President, while I stand firm in my 
belief that Senate bill 722 should have 
been approved by the President, I now 
urge my colleagues and the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle to consult with 
the President during the few weeks re- 
maining in this session of Congress, to 
agree upon a bill which can be passed, 
one which will initiate a program that 
will bring help and relief to those who 
are out of work. Men and women are 
out of work, and they and their children 
are in need; surely they should be the 
objects of our thoughts today and in the 
remaining weeks of this session of Con- 
gress, 


So, Mr. President, I shall not vote re- 
luctantly to override the veto. I vote to 
override it because a program should be 
started, and to voice my concern that 
we take steps to help those who are un- 
employed and do not share in the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

I plead with my colleagues and with 
the leadership to do something in the 
days which lie ahead to produce a bill 
which can be passed and approved before 
this session of Congress adjourns. 

At a later date I will speak again, as I 
have spoken several times during the 
session, on the elements of a Federal- 
State program to build up the basic re- 
sources of such coal mining areas as 
eastern Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvuvER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
veto message sent to Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he returned the 
area redevelopment bill has little rela- 
tionship to the needs the bill is aimed 
to meet. 

I recommend to my colleagues the 
analysis of the President’s veto message 
delivered in this Chamber on May 16 by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
They will find it on page 10325 of that 
day’s Recorp. I wholeheartedly agree 
with Senator CiarK that the six points 
made by the President beg the issue and 
miss the point. 

The point of this dispute, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is this: In this country there are 
hundreds of areas which need help. 
They are depressed through no fault of 
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their own. The changing economy and 
the changing utilization of resources 
and automation have thrown many out 
of work. 

One of our great national challenges 
is to increase our productivity. We must 
keep ahead of the Soviet Union, which 
we are told is increasing its output by 
something like 7 percent a year, as com- 
pared to our 2% percent. 

But, more than this, we must make 
our economy fit the needs of our peo- 
ple. It does not meet the needs when 
millions are unemployed and—worse— 
unemployable because of industrial 
changes and because they therefore 
need retraining. 

A great national problem was created 
when changing industry, migrating in- 
dustry, and displaced industry left areas 
full of willing workers no longer com- 
petent to contribute to their country’s 
strength and well-being. The most 
notable example of this has been in the 
coal mining industry. But it is by no 
means solely confined to that industry. 

This bill is a step toward meeting the 
national need in this regard. I do not 
say it is an adequate bill. But it is mod- 
erate and it is a step. To end up with 
no bill, should the President’s veto be 
sustained, or to end up with one scaled 
down to meet the administration’s 
pygmy requests, would be tragic in the 
one case and most inadequate in the 
other. 

The vetoed bill would set up a small 
administrative organization to handle 
the problem. 

It defines areas in need of redevelop- 
ment—both urban and rural—and pro- 
poses to assist them through loans and 
participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It will provide low-cost loans and 
grants to local governments to develop 
badly needed public facilities. 

It provides for gathering of informa- 
tion for depressed areas. 

It provides technical assistance to de- 
termine needs and set up programs in 
distressed areas. 

It continues the urban renewal pro- 
grams which have been so successful in 
rebuilding blighted areas in cities and 
towns. 

Most important, it provides for voca- 
tional training for persons who became 
unemployed by virtue of changing in- 
dustry in their area. 

The bill gives the depressed areas of 
the Nation an opportunity to retrain 
their people for new endeavors. It will 
help industries rebuild themselves. It 
will help communities rebuild them- 
selves. Most of the cost of the pro- 
grams—which the President finds exces- 
sive, but which I feel is quite the con- 
trary—will be repayed. 

I think this is sound national policy. 
Without it our efforts to keep abreast of 
Soviet strength will be badly crippled. 
Even the President recognizes that area 
redevelopment is sound national policy. 
But he says redevelopment should be ac- 
complished locally, with local funds. 
Every expert on local scenes tells us this 
is impossible. 

Even though I look upon this program 
as sound national policy, Mr. President, 
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I want to add that few States are in as 
great a need for it as is my State of 
Tennessee. 

We have two major areas in need of 
redevelopment help: the Chattanooga 
and Knoxville sections. 

We have two smaller areas of great 
need: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell and 
Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport. 

In addition, 41 of our rural counties 
are in need of help and would qualify 
under terms of the bill which Mr. Eisen- 
hower has vetoed. 

In all, a total of 1,500,000 Tennesseans 
reside in these areas. This is 44 percent 
of my State’s population: 

In last year’s Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee hearings on this bill, 
three distinguished Tennessee officials 
appeared to urge enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RANDOLPH in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional half minute to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
an additional half minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Herbert J. Bing- 
ham, executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League; Hugh Heath- 
erly, city recorder of La Follette; and 
Mayor Dwain Peterman of Livingston, 
told about the depression in the State, 
especially in the coal mining regions of 
eastern Tennessee. 

They pointed out the staggering loss 
which the State has incurred in migra- 
tion of young people—255,000 in the 
years 1950 through 1957 alone. 

They pointed out the folly in the past 
of trying to finance redevelopment on 
strictly State and local bases. 

They showed that the State of Ten- 
nessee and these specific communities 
simply have not got the resources to do 
the job alone. 

Mayor Peterman summarized their 
presentation. He said simply: “We 
need help.” 

Mr. President, there are areas in every 
State of our Union which echo his words: 
“We need help.” 

We must meet this national problem 
by voting to pass this measure despite the 
President’s objections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SymMIncToN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
a@ cosponsor of the area redevelopment 
bill, I was much disappointed that the 
President saw fit to veto it again. 

I cannot agree with the President that 
many of the economic difficulties covered 
by this bill are temporary. 

Nor do I agree that the bill would im- 
pair local initiative. It would, in fact, 
increase it. 

I have been in many distressed areas 
in the last few months, and have talked 
with many of the people concerned with 
their development. 

They do not lack initiative. They lack 
money. 
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And that is precisely what this bill, 
yetoed by the President, would provide. 

Experience has shown that if it is to 
attract industry, a community must of- 
fer good living as well as good business. 

It takes more than a new factory 
building, ready for occupancy. It takes 
roads, schools, sewers, playgrounds, plus 
all the other things which make any 
town a good place in which to live and 
work. 

One of the best investments we can 
make is in job security for working 


people. 

A plan that will create jobs for Ameri- 
can workers is a gilt-edged, blue-chip 
investment. This is true because the 
American worker outproduces every 
other in the world. 

Since our Nation is now producing at 
the rate of $500 billion a year, surely we 
can afford to insure that no area of this 
country—and no family—need live un- 
der the cruel cloud of continued high 
unemployment. 

Personal security is as important to 
our freedom as national security. 

To attain this job security, every man 
and woman willing to work should be 
able to work—at a wage consistent with 
self-respect. 

But the basic question is not whether 
we spend this money, but how we spent 
it. 

Do we invest it in new jobs and pros- 
perity, as this bill would do? Or do we 
give it out for relief, unemployment 
compensation, and the other medica- 
tions of a sick economy? 

Surely, every American would choose 
the prosperity of production to the 
emptiness of idleness. 

This must be the choice, if ours is to 
remain the No. 1 economy, symbol of the 
good life to all the world. 

Therefore, I urge we vote to override 
this veto, and get on with this redevelop- 
ment project, which has been stalled for 
so long. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I quote a United Press Inter- 
national News Service story, dated May 
21, 1960: 

PITTSBURGH.—West Virginia, as a result of 
the 1960 census, will lose at least one of its 
congressional seats because of declining pop- 
ulation, it was revealed here today. 

Regional census Director Edgar L. Bryan 
also said that when complete figures are in 
from all parts of the country, the Mountain 
State might lose two of its Representatives. 

Although census figures are not expected 
to be completed for several weeks, Bryan 
said there was no doubt West Virginia would 
lose at least one of its seats in Congress. 


To magnify this story, I point to the 
Fifth District of West Virginia. Three of 
the seven counties in this southern West 
Virginia district have lost a total of over 
40,000 citizens in the past 10 years. 

The basic reason for this population 
loss is the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in this particular area. 
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I use the loss of population in the 
State of West Virginia as an example of 
what is happening in some parts of the 
country. 

The President objects to several 
aspects of S. 722. He says we should 
not have a program for rural areas in 
this country suffering from chronic un- 
employment. It would be well to note 
that during the tenure of the present 
administration farm income has fallen 
precipitately. On the average, income 
for the 4,600,000 farms in America was 
$32 a week. This is almost unbeliev- 
able; but last year the total farm income 
was only $11 billion. Take away the 
food grown on the farm and the rental 
value of the farm housing and that fig- 
ure drops to $7% billion. The picture 
would not be so dark were the rural 
areas to receive aid for industrial 
development. 

The President does not agree with that 
section of the bill which provides for the 
retraining of workers. We must be far- 
sighted enough to realize that unskilled 
workers, and those with specialized 
skills, are being displaced by machines. 
A worker may spend a lifetime learning 
a trade, and then see that trade, or skill, 
become obsolete overnight. Not only 
does this worker have to be retrained in 
another skill; but there are those work- 
ers who must be trained to operate in an 
automated factory or office. There 
must be a balance between the number 
of jobs available and the number of job- 
seekers. Jobseekers must be equipped 
to perform in new jobs. 

This bill would not provide for Federa 
handouts, as some opponents say. This 
would be an investment in the future of 
the country. Benefits would redound to 
the people and also to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, we have been asked to 
provide in excess of $4 billion to help 
people overseas; yet, the President pro- 
poses an area redevelopment measure of 
$53 million here at home. He continues 
to call for an effective bill—Congress 
gives him this bill—he does an about- 
face and vetoes it. 

The people of this country want de- 
pressed areas legislation. The people of 
this country wanted the President to sign 
the bill. Congress met its challenge. 
The President did not. It is up to Con- 
gress, therefore, to override the veto of 
Senate bill 722. 

As of May 1960, there were 40 major 
areas and over 100 so-called minor areas 
which could have qualified for loans un- 
der this bill. For this reason alone there 
is certainly need for such legislation. 

We are considered the richest nation 
in the world; yet, we do not meet this 
responsibility. ‘The civil needs of this 
country must be met. Not only is Senate 
bill 722 a sound business investment, but 
it is also humanitarian in its results. 

I urge that this Chamber override the 
President’s veto of the depressed areas 


legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask how much 
time we have remaining and how much 
time the minority leader has remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In an- 
swer to the Senator from Mllinois, the 
Senator has control of 14 minutes and 
the minority leader has control of 27 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the mi- 
nority leader would be good enough to 
use some of his time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I find myself in disagreement 
with the conclusions which the President 
has reached with respect to this legisla- 
tion. 

I voted against the original area re- 
development bill last year, because I felt 
it not only went too far, but also was not 
soundly conceived, and the formula un- 
der which the money would have been 
apportioned to the various States was 
not a sound one. The vetoed bill, speak- 
ing parochially for a moment, would af- 
fect and benefit 20 communities in the 
State of New York, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to outline in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
New York? 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New York State communities which would 
qualify under the requirements contained in 
the pending bill, according to statistics sup- 
plied by the Department of Labor: Albany, 
Amsterdam, Auburn, Beacon, Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Elmira, Gloversville, Jamestown, 
Malone, Massena, Middletown, Newburgh, 
Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, Rome, Schenectady, 
Troy, Utica, Wellsville. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a most 
significant feature of the measure now 
under consideration is the fact that it 
would provide substantial help to these 
many harder hit communities in my 
State. In this respect it is thus a great 
improvement over the limited number of 
areas which would have benefited under 
the original bill considered by the Senate 
last year. 

This bill is also a great improvement 
in terms of the formula under which 
funds would be supplied to New York 
State. Whereas most Federal programs 
are rigged in such a way as to give my 
State very much the short end of the 
stick, this bill provides a much more 
equitable means of apportioning funds. 
It gives my State a much better break 
than usual. 

Mr. President, we are enjoying the 
greatest prosperity in our history. Every 
index of economic activity is up. Em- 
ployment is up. It does remain a fact 
that there are certain areas where there 
are pockets of unemployment, pockets of 
poverty, in this country. I believe it to 
be a legitimate and necessary function 
of government and a matter of both local 
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and national concern if there is any 
single man or woman who wants a job— 
who is ready, able, and willing to work— 
who cannot find employment. I feel 
strongly that we should act to provide 
needed relief to these critical areas of our 
country. 

I have toured through my own State 
in some of these areas and have wit- 
nessed at first hand the need for assist- 
ance, which is very real and very press- 
ing. The most significant and funda- 
mental problem which arises is the 
human suffering which results from hav- 
ing large numbers of persons out of work 
in limited areas of chronic economic 
difficulty. The dignity and, in fact, the 
physical well-being of the affected work- 
ers and their families are the real test 
of the need for this proposed legislation. 

In a related sense, Mr. President, this 
measure is sound because it does not in 
any way contemplate that affected areas 
should become “wards” of the Federal 
Government. I could not for a moment 
dream of such an arrangement, nor 
would the communities involved. 

We need above all to get these areas 
over the hump—to give them the tech- 
nical assistance and loanable funds 
which will enable them to revitalize and 
revive their ailing economies. It is 
clearly both preferable and more eco- 
nomical to provide helpful loans than it 
is to pass out public relief checks in these 
depressed areas. 

Of course, this bill is no panacea. It 
merely provides for a little where- 
withal by means of which these areas 
can and should be better able to help 
themselves. It also contains protections 
against the pirating of industries be- 
tween States. This is very important 
and is another reason why this legisla- 
tion is a very definite improvement over 
the original bill submitted to us for 
action. 

Mr. President, the doctor has been 
diagnosing the disease for many months. 
He has a pretty good idea as to the type 
of medicine which will help. But he 
knows that the real and long-run cure 
depends in the final analysis upon the 
spirit and desire of the patient. 

I believe the measure before us repre- 
sents a proper vehicle for promoting the 
economic well-being this Nation needs. 
It represents a way to do it in line with 
the proper diagnoses which have been 
made. 


This measure is a moderate but sub- 
stantial means for the Federal Govern- 
ment to live up to its national responsi- 
bilities to eliminate those pockets of un- 
employment where joblessness has be- 
come chronic and depressing. It is not 
a budget-busting measure. It does meet 
the human and economic realities of 
this problem. 

I regret we are going through the 
motions through which we are going. I 
see no great purpose to be served by 
this, because it is obvious there are not 
sufficient votes to override the veto. 

For this reason, I am far more con- 
cerned about further action on legisla- 
tion in this field this year than I am 
about today’s vote. I hope the relevant 
committees of Congress will now get 
down to work, taking 
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tion’s new bill as the basis for action. 
What we need is a sound and effective 
measure that can be passed, that will be 
signed into law, and that will go into 
effect very shortly to help these tragic 
areas of chronic unemployment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HarTKE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I was shocked and disturbed when I 
learned of the President’s veto of S. 
722. His ill-timed and ill-considered 
veto came on the heels of a legislative 
message in which the President asked 
for a bill to help economically depressed 
areas to help themselves. 

This bill would do exactly that. It 
represents a bare minimum program. It 
is, in the first place, an authorization 
bill and not an appropriation measure. 
In the second place, $4 out of every $5 
authorized are for loans and not grants. 
These loans would have to be repaid with 
interest by local communities which need 
these funds to augment what they have 
been able to raise themselves to rebuild 
sick economies. 

Anyone who has availed himself of the 
opportunity to read figures knows, Mr. 
President, that there are 31 chronic and 
acute depressed areas in our country 
today. Unemployment is about 4 mil- 
lion—more than 5 percent of the avail- 
able labor force. Regardless of honeyed 
words and slogans about prosperity and 
figures from profit statements of certain 
corporations, a great portion of our 
Nation is not sharing in this abundance. 
On the closing day of the first session 
of this Congress, we in the Senate 
adopted a resolution directing the estab- 
lishment of a committee to study unem- 
ployment in this country and to report 
to the Senate. I was named as a mem- 
ber of this committee, which thereafter 
studied unemployment problems in many 
sections of the United States—North, 
South, East and West. It was my priv- 
ilege to participate in more of the field 
hearings than any other member. 

Certainly no one who heard the pleas 
of the jobless, who viewed the empty 
stores and factories, the abandoned 
mines and silent railroads, who listened 
to stark statistics and stared into eyes of 
men whose jobs no longer exist could 
vote to sustain such a veto. These peo- 
ple do not want handouts. They get 
surplus food, barely enough to keep 
their bodies functioning, but food all the 
same. They have had unemployment 
benefits. They have walked the streets 
ia search of work. They seek no more 
handouts. They simply want jobs to be 
available. They are willing to do almost 
anything simply to be able to work for a 
living. 

Now, the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems received a substantial 
appropriation to study the plight of the 
jobless, and then was given an addi- 
tional sum with which to continue cer- 
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tain operations beyond its originally 


scheduled life. Meanwhile, it has re- 
ported findings to the Senate, many of 
which were agreed to by both majority 
and minority members. Among these 
unanimous findings was the need for an 
area redevelopment bill. 

Was the establishment of this com- 
mittee, a move supported unanimously 
by the Senate, a mere idle gesture? Was 
it merely sop for the 4 million unem- 
ployed? If it was merely that and noth- 
ing more, it was a waste of time, energy 
and money. When I sacrificed many 
days of a vacation period to gather in- 
formation and to help prepare reports, 
I felt I was serving a great national 
need. If the veto is sustained today, 
there are many who will believe with 
some cause that our work was, indeed, 
in vain. 

We learned as we traveled the country 
for these hearings that most of the 
chronic unemployment areas have tried 
mightily to help themselves. We learned 
that some have been successful. We 
learned that fierce local pride in a few 
areas among a few organizations resisted 
any Federal aid. But, by and large, we 
learned that aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment was solicited and needed. 

In my own State of Indiana, there are 
5 communities listed among the 31 of 
the Nation which are severe depressed 
areas. Many more barely escaped this 
list 


Permit me for a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to point out the particular plight 
of one city—my own hometown of 
Evansville. A series of events over which 
the community itself had no control re- 
sulted in the loss, during a compara- 
tively short period, of some 20,000 in- 
dustrial jobs in a city of 140,000 persons. 
This city then undertook a complete 
community evaluation survey. Follow- 
ing this, $1 million in private capital was 
raised for potential industrial expansion 
and $300,000 for small business risk cap- 
ital. This has not been enough to solve 
the problem since workers must be re- 
trained and since unemployment is a 
problem that knows no community or 
State boundaries. 

It is obvious that the country has an 
obligation to assist those communities 
which need help. This is no less a cry- 
ing need than that which the adminis- 
tration sees as an obligation abroad. It 
is difficult for me to see how we can 
justify assisting sick areas overseas while 
denying sick areas in this country a mod- 
est domestic point 4 program. Frankly, 
our own unemployed, our own suffering 
businessmen, see their own communities 
as underdeveloped and in need of assist- 
ance. In the name of decency and jus- 
tice, we must help them. 

I hope that all Senators will put aside 
their feelings of partisanship or their 
feelings of kinship for the President and 
will recognize that his veto has been ill- 
advised. I hope the Senators will sup- 
port an authorization for loans and 
grants to needy American communities 
to help themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we 
have only one speaker remaining on this 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
senior Senator from Illinois is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
the language of checkers, I think it is 
the move of the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader says he has only one 
other speaker. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. Since I 
am forced to use up our time I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
his message returning without approval 
S. 722, a bill of which I was happy to 
be a cosponsor, the President had this 
to say with respect to one part of the 
Congress-passed area redevelopment 
program. 

S. 722 would authorize Federal loans for 
the acquisition of machinery and equipment 
to manufacturers locating in eligible areas. 
Loans for machinery and equipment are 
unnecessary, unwise and costly. 


These were to be loans repayable in 
American dollars. Still the President 
was against them. 

A week ago Monday I indicated what 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration, 
operating under its double standard, is 
telling Congress it must approve to the 
last penny—or face a special session. 

I mentioned two projects which the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration said 
were not unnecessary—were not un- 
wise—were not costly—even though they 
were for projects of exactly the same 
type as those contemplated under S. 722. 

At that time I mentioned the loan of 
$1,350,000 for the Taiwan Aluminum 
Corporation, repayable in 5 years in 
New Taiwan dollars. 

At that time I mentioned a loan of $5 
million to India, repayable in 15 years 
in Indian rupees. 

It puzzles me—this double standard. 
It also nauseates me. 

I have been for some time now search- 
ing for the distinction between what the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration op- 
poses at home but not only proposes, 
but also insists upon abroad. What can 
be the basis for this distinction? Does 
@ project take on some special aura be- 
cause it is to be carried out in some far 
distant foreign clime? 

What is the factor missing from do- 
mestic projects? Can it be, perhaps, 
that the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion is opposed to loans repayable in 
American dollars but prefers loans re- 
payable in soft foreign currencies? 

A look at the steadily mounting pub- 
lic debt, at the mounting interest rates, 
at the Eisenhower-Nixon administra- 
tion’s hard money policies, would cause 
one to doubt that this can be the ex- 
planation for the double standard. 

Let us look further. Perhaps an 
answer can be found if we can but ex- 
amine another example or two. 

Let us consider the loan, under the 
Development Loan Fund, of $2,800,000 to 
Turkey for the Koruma insecticide 
Plant. This is repayable in 10 years at 
5% percent in Turkish lira. What is the 
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money to be used for? Information 
from the fund states: 

This loan is to be utilized to import ma- 
chinery and equipment needed to construct 
a chemical plant for insecticides and related 
byproduct chemicals. 


This also is for a project which would 
be permitted under S. 722 but which the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
branded as “unnecessary, unwise, and 
costly” if it were to be carried out at 
home. 

Even after examining this additional 
foreign project, Mr. President, I must 
confess that I can still find no reason 
for the distinction between domestic and 
foreign projects which would explain the 
strange attitude of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration favoring foreig 
projects. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alaska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
will further confess that after careful 
examination of the many projects con- 
tained in this book setting forth the fis- 
cal 1961 estimates of the Development 
Loan Fund, a summary of which I in- 
serted in the Recorp, Monday, May 16. 
I can still find no reason for the distinc- 
tion which the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration makes between what is 
needed at home and on what it insists 
must be given abroad. I for one can 
discover no reason for such a distinc- 
tion and I think the American people, 
when this matter is brought to their at- 
tention, will come to the same con- 
clusion. 

I could go on indefinitely citing the 
contradictions of the double standard 
of the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 

Mr. President, the foreign aid pro- 
gram, is carried on by this administra- 
tion, is essentially an area development 
program, but it is an area development 
program for 104 foreign countries, and 
we are enjoined by the administration 
not to cut that program a nickel. If we 
do, we are threatened with a special 
session of Congress. 

The difference between the program 
which is sacrosanct in the eyes of the 
Eisenhower administration and the one 
before us is that few loans under the 
foreign aid program are repayable. It 
consists largely of grants, is badly ad- 
ministered, is gaining the United States 
few friends, and is 25 times the size 
of the program which we are consider- 
ing for our own people at home. So I 
shall vote to override the veto, calling 
attention to the undeniable, unanswer- 
able, and irrefutable fact that the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration will go 
down in American history as the first 
administration to prefer the interests of 
the people of other lands to the interests 
of the American people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
I understand I have only 7 minutes re- 
maining and the minority leader has 24 
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minutes remaining, I suggest that he use 
some of his remaining time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
use all of my remaining time at one time, 
and I respectfully suggest that the pro- 
ponents of overriding the veto conclude 
their argument now, and then I shall 
bn my argument to sustain the 
veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wish to be recognized? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Illinois that a time certain has been set 
for the vote at 2 p.m. If there is a 
quorum call now, the time for such a 
quorum call will come out of his time. 
To rescind the order for the quorum call 
would require unanimous consent, which 
might possibly not be forthcoming. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have been engaged in an extraordinary 
debate, in which the defenders of the 
President have really not tried to dis- 
cuss the bill or justify his actions. 
Three of the Senators to whom time has 
been assigned by the minority leader 
have, in fact, spoken in favor of over- 
riding the veto. I believe only two Re- 
publican Senators spoke in favor of sus- 
taining the veto. We have been forced 
into a situation in which we are using 
up our time and our opponents are hold- 
ing back, reserving their remaining time 
for a final speech. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHReY], who was to 
conclude the debate for us, is on his way 
to the Senate Chamber. I suggest, in 
the interest of good sportsmanship, that 
the minority leader use some time now 
and then allow the Senator from Minne- 
sota to speak when he arrives, and then 
my colleague will have an opportunity to 
conclude the debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, only 
one speaker will address the Senate on 
behalf of those who wish to sustain the 
veto, and that will be the minority 
leader. I prefer to make my remarks 
continuous and consecutive, and for 
that reason I respectfully insist that the 
proponents use their time and then I 
shall conclude the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The minority leader 
is pointing a pistol at our heads. He 
has so manipulated the discussion as to 
insist upon closing the debate. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] is on his way to the Senate 
Chamber. 

I wonder whether the minority leader 
would give us a philosophical discussion 
of the double standard followed by the 
Eisenhower administration? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] 
yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform the Senator that 
time is running. The Chair would like 
to suggest that the time remaining be 
split into two equal parts, if that is 
agreeable. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. To that suggestion I 
must object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Minnesota apparently 
will not reach the floor, I will say that 
this vote is the real test. Members of 
the Republican minority can talk all 
they wish about their desire to have an 
area redevelopment bill. They have 
balked at every turn, with the exception 
of a few very gallant and high-minded 
Senators on the other side, to whom I 
individually pay tribute. But these fine 
Senators have voted to work against the 
overwhelming majority of the Republi- 
can Party, which in this body and the 
other body has voted in overwhelming 
proportions against similar bills on every 
occasion. The President has vetoed 
such bills twice. Now we have a final 
chance, and we shall welcome 11th-hour 
and 59-minute converts. We will wel- 
come them. But I do not wish to hear 
such talk as, “Oh, we are for a bill. We 
are for a good bill. If we do not override 
the President’s veto, you must do what 
we want and agree to the bill that we 

Such procedure is legislation by a 
minority, and I protest against it, not 
only for the sake of upholding the dig- 
nity of this body, but in the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I am giad to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that, 
in attempting to reach a compromise po- 
sition, dollarwise, at least, the Senate has 
yielded to the extent of $137 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true; and we 
have also compromised in making these 
provisions mere authorizations instead 
of mandates for bond issues. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that 
the legislation on which we shall vote 
within a few minutes, in reference to 
the President’s veto, is in fact a mod- 
erate approach to an overriding prob- 
lem in many sections of the United 
States? 

Is it not also true that a cursory at- 
tention to this problem will not suffice? 
It is a full-time obligation of the Senate 
to act on a measure of the moderate pro- 
portions of the one which we embrace 
affirmatively in an attempt to override 
the veto. 

I shall also ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois this question—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order. I have 24 minutes 
remaining. The vote is scheduled for 2 
o’clock. I did not yield any time. I am 
not accountable for the interplay which 
was indulged in a moment ago, and I 
must respectfully insist that I be given 
my allotted time. If the vote is to be at 
2 o’clock, I am entitled to 2 minutes more 
than the clock presently shows. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I request the op- 
portunity, under a parliamentary in- 
quiry, to say that I did not realize I was 
transgressing on the time of my friend 
the minority leader; so if I have failed 
to observe the rules of debate, I wish to 
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have him understand it was not my in- 
tention to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. I thought I was con- 
tributing to the debate under time still 
remaining under the time controlled by 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.ias]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair considers himself at fault. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is 
recognized for 21 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
the President’s veto message he al- 
ludes to the fact that for 5 consecutive 
years he has asked Congress for legisla- 
tion in the field of area redevelopment. 
A bill did get to him in 1958. The amount 
was rather astronomical. The President 
found it necessary to veto that bill. Now 
comes another bill, passed by the Senate 
and passed by the House, in a reduced 
amount of $251 million. The President 
finds a defect here, and I believe he 
clearly sets out in his veto message what 
he regards as defective in the bill. 

First, he says the bill includes areas of 
only temporary need, and points out that 
the number of areas over and above the 
administration position were doubled. 

Second, he says there is an excessive 
Federal share, and that about 65 percent 
of Federal funds can be spent under this 
program, and only 35 percent either from 
a proprietary interest of States or locali- 
ties. He points out that that would 
diminish local initiative. 

He says the bill includes machinery 
and equipment, and that might be con- 
sidered a subsidy for those who might 
move into an industrial plant. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] and also the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] undertook to have that provision 
removed from the bill in the Senate. 
However, it remains in the bill now, and 
it was a proper subject for comment by 
the President. 

Fourth, the President points out that 
grants and loans for public facilities are 
provided up to 100 percent of the cost, 
and he points out that there are a great 
many areas where, because of tax exemp- 
tions, it would be possible for them to 
finance facilities and projects of a public 
character. 

He pointed out also that the facility 
loan program of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency was under way and that 
an additional $100 million in credit had 
been requested in the form of an au- 
thorization to carry on that program. 

Finally he said the bill makes 600 or 
more rural areas eligible for industrial 
loans, and then pointed to the authority 
of the Small Business Administration 
and also the rural development program 
to operate in that field. 

Then he pointed out that it creates a 
new agency. That is true. It was the 
President’s desire—and I believe also 
the desire of others—to have this au- 
thority located in the Department of 
Commerce, rather than to create an- 
other agency. Everyone knows the 
proliferating character of a govern- 
mental bureau once it is set up. I be- 
lieve in that respect the President was 
on good ground. 
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He urged action on this Congress in 
his veto message, and he did say that 
he would set a broader definition of 
criteria. 

There is a new bill, which has been 
introduced with cosponsorship, and 
among other things it includes broader 
eligibility criteria. It adds 1 major area 
and 11 smaller areas to the earlier bills. 
There are $75 million provided in loans 
for industrial plants. The limits in the 
bill are set at 35 percent for Federal 
assistance. Then it doubles the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency author- 
ity for public facilities from $100 to $200 
million. 

A million and a half dollars are pro- 
vided for vocational assistance, and a 
million and a half for technical assist- 
ance. There is also an authorization of 
$2 million for technical aid to rural 
areas and so-called one-industry towns. 

I believe that the President’s veto 
should be sustained, first, because he 
clearly sets forth defects; secondly, be- 
cause the attack on the veto thus far has 
been political in nature. 

My distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois, when the veto message was writ- 
ten last week, referred to the message as 
“ignorant, unduly unctuous, and hypo- 
critical.” ‘That is fine language, indeed, 
to apply to a message from the President 
of the United States, no matter how one 
figures it. 

It was also said in the course of the 
Senator’s remarks that “in all probabil- 
ity the President did not write the mes- 
sage.” 

I could point out how many staff mem- 
bers come on the floor to assist Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and I might point 
out how much assistance is rendered 
with respect to other statements and 
speeches and messages that are pre- 
pared. Here is the President of 180 mil- 
lion people. I simply say it is in poor 
grace to say that the President did not 
write the message. Perhaps he did not. 
But clearly there was an innuendo in 
the very statement itself. It was on 
political grounds also. There was a ref- 
erence in the speech of last week by my 
colleague that after the 1959 bill was 
passed in the Senate, Republican lead- 
ers in the House refused to consent to a 
rule. That puts is squarely on a parti- 
san, political basis. 

There is not any question in the mind 
of anyone who heard the remarks in the 
Senate this afternoon as to exactly what 
is being designed. 

I sent to the Office of the Official Re- 
porters so that I could quote a little 
from the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK]. 
Perhaps I should send for him. However, 
we have other work to do, we cannot al- 
ways be sending for Senators. I should 
like to read from the official transcript 
a portion of the Senator’s remarks: 

I do not want to question anybody’s moti- 
vation, but again I think it is abundantly 
clear that any reasonable, intelligent high 
school youngster would know that there 
will be no legislation on this subject enacted 
at this session of Congress. Why? Because 
it is not possible to get one Republican vote 
in the House Rules Committee to report a 
bill in that body. The two southern Demo- 
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crats and the four northern Republicans are 
ganging up together to make it impossible 
to pass any bill of this kind in the House. 


“They are ganging up.” He does not 
question the motivation, so he says, but 
they are ganging up. What do we do 
when we gang up? Ganging has a pe- 
culiar, conspiratorial connotation, if I 
know anything about the law. However, 
I will not charge the Senator with the 
intention to make the implication. I 
merely say that he is setting the founda- 
tion, not I. They set it with a kind of 
unrestrained language that has been used 
on the floor. I do not mean to let it go 
by unchallenged. 

My colleague from Illinois referred to 
the 1959 bill in his address last week, 
and he came here late in the evening. 
However I was here and I heard it. 
There were only a few other Senators on 
the floor. The Senate was practically 
vacant, and most of the galleries had 
been vacated. But with respect to the 
1959 bill he said: 

There is a coalition of four Republicans 
and four southern Democrats to prevent a 
rule. 


A coalition, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator deny the truth of my state- 
ment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I do not yield. 
The language speaks for itself. It is in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. How does 
my distinguished friend from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] think about it? 

I have never asked one southern Sen- 
ator to vote for or against depressed 
areas legislation. I have never asked 
one of them to vote one way or the other 
upon the veto message. But there is 
my colleague’s language. He talks about 
the message, calling it “ignorant, unduly 
unctuous, and hypocritical”; and then 
he talks about a coalition. 

Then he goes on to discuss the 1958 
bill. The vote was 216 to 170. What 
was the comment on that vote? 

Of the 170 who voted nay, 57 were Demo- 
crats—almost all of them southern Demo- 
crats. 


That is not the language of the ma- 
jority leader; that is the language of 
my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] as it appears in the Recorp. Yes; 
a coalition; putting it on a strictly politi- 
cal basis, and making light of a serious 
message by the President of the United 
States. 

Then finally came the vote on Senate 
bill 722, which passed this body in March 
and passed the House recently. What 
was the vote? 202 to 184. It got out of 
the House by 18 votes. Evidently a 
number of Members of the House were 
not persuaded of the merits and the vir- 
tues of the bill which was sent to the 
House and later modified by that body. 

What was the vote in the Senate when 
this bill was passed? We voted on the 
23d of March. The bill certainly did 
not overwhelm the Senate, because the 
vote was 49 to 46. It got through this 
body by 3 votes. It got out of the House 
by 18 votes, despite the frustrations, 
despite the limitations, despite all the 
activities at the wailing wall. Evidently 
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there were many Members of the House 
and Senate who were not persuaded on 
this point. 

The bill which is talked about contains 
major areas, 40 in number, and 103 
smaller areas. What are the major 
areas? Louisville, Ky. It is no wonder 
that a distinguished Ohio Representa- 
tive referred to Louisville as the sweep- 
stakes depressed area. 

Atlantic City is included. So are De- 
troit, Mich.; Albany and Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Newark, N.J.; and Terre Haute, Ind. 

Among the smaller areas, if time per- 
mits, I shall refer to only one, in my 
State, the little town of Olney. The cen- 
ter of population is located at a point, 
according to the Census Bureau, just a 
mile north of this town—and it is a 
lovely town. In the Olney Daily Mail for 
May 10 a letter was published which re- 
fers to an article in the U.S. News and 
World Report. In the time remaining, 
let me see if I can read most of it. It 
is entitled “Well, Come Along,” and reads 
as follows: 


At page 125 of the issue of May 16 of the 
U.S. News & World Report edited by David 
Lawrence, Olney is referred to as being among 
the “depressed areas.” News to us, Mr. Law- 
rence. Along with Olney, is placed in the 
same category our neighbors, Centralia, Har- 
risburg, Herrin, Murphysboro, West Frank- 
fort, Mount Carmel, and Mount Vernon. 

The writer not being too familiar with the 
prosperity of these neighboring cities, will 
not venture an opinion as to whether they 
are depressed areas (which he doubts) or 
that this designation is just the mouthing 
of political candidates for office who are try- 
ing to garner votes for themselves. 

For the information of Mr. Lawrence and 
any other politicians interested, the com- 
bined assets of the two banks in Olney and 
the Olney Loan & Building Association, as 
to their last report was $17,652,000 and of 
this $7,084,000 was in savings accounts. 


And that is a little town, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
I continue to read: 


Is this the earmark of a depressed area? 

When it became necessary to raze one 
schoolhouse and build a new one, to build 
and equip additions to four schools, repair 
and equip seven schoolhouses, we didn’t go 
down to Washington and beg for Federal 
funds. Our citizens last fall voted by a big 
margin a bond issue of $572,400 and will pay 
for it out of general taxation. 

Is that the earmark of a depressed area? 

For several years Olney has been the 
leader in southeastern Illinois in sales tax 
collected. 

Is this the earmark of a depressed area? 

For the further information of the erudite 
author of the article, Olney has a branch 
of the International Shoe Co., the Carmi 
Ainsbrooke factory, both employing numer- 
ous people, and a branch of the Prairie 
Farms Creamery Co., which spends thou- 
sands of dollars weekly in payroll and the 
purchase of milk, the State accounting 
Offices of the General Telephone Co, and 
many smali industries. We could in addi- 
tion list several oilfields supply and service 
companies, as well several drilling com- 
panies engaged in the drilling of oil wells. 

Our chamber of commerce through its 
activities, is now building a factory for Kex 
Products, to be occupied this coming fall, 
at which time it plans to start work upon 
another factory, which will employ several 
hundred persons. The money for this is 
being raised locally, and not by grants from 
Washington. 
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Since 1936 the citizens of Richland County 
have been the recipients of large sums of 
money monthly for oil royalties, many of its 
citizens have been employed in the oilfield. 

Farmers of the Olney area have been in- 
dustrious and prosperous, through soil con- 
servation practices, bringing our soil to 
comparatively high fertility. 

Thank you, Mr. Lawrence and your po- 
litical friends. We are not a depressed area, 
and we resent your insinuation that we are. 
We are red-blooded Americans, able tc stand 
upon our own two feet, and we do not ask, 
seek, or want any dole from the Federal 
Treasury. If we have any problems, we are 
fully capable of handling them ourselves. 


Mr. President, do they want a bill? 


The new bill has been introduced. It 
provides for $80 million. It has been 


‘changed in some respects. The ma- 


chinery and equipment item, te which 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] and the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. BusH] objected, has been re- 
moved. The House version of the bill 
has been modified and made consistent 
with the Senate bill. The bill is in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I wrote the chairman of that committee 
a letter and urged that he summon his 
committee and take some action on the 
bill, because it is pending there at 
present. 

I have pointed out what is contained 
in the bill. For the benefit of the Sen- 
ate, I shall simply reiterate. It broad- 
ens the criteria. It adds 1 new major 
area and 11 smaller areas to the original 
administration bill on depressed areas. 
It provides $75 million in loans for indus- 
trial plants. It limits Federal aid to 35 
percent. It doubles the authorization 
from $100 million to $200 million which 
will be available to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency with respect to 
the program for public facilities. 

The bill includes $1,500,000 for voca- 
tional training. It includes $1,500,000 
for technical assistance. It includes $2 
million for technical aid to rural areas 
and one industrial town. 

The bill is pending before a standing 
committee of the Senate. There is the 
President’s request in the veto message. 
There he says, “For 5 consecutive years 
I have asked for legislation, and I hope 
that before this Congress concludes its 
labors there will be legislation on this 
subject.” 

The bill now before the committee will 
do the job. Are we going to get action? 
We have no control of the committee. 
We have one-third of its membership. 
What happens finally will have to be 
energized by the majority. If there is 
no legislation on this subject, after all 
these repeated requests, then the re- 
sponsibility is certainly not on this side 
of the aisle, because we have asked for 
legislation and we have refined the bill. 

The bill is waiting for action. I earn- 
estly hope that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will meet at a very 
early date, and that the bill will be 
reported. 

Mr. President, the hour of 2 o’clock 
having arrived, I have completed my 
statement. I earnestly urge the Senate 
to sustain the President of the United 
States, because I think he has made an 
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effective case in his veto message against 
the bill which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp prior to the 
vote on the overriding of the President’s 
veto, my statement on the subject, which 
urges that the Senate override the 
President’s veto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Once again the President has vetoed legis- 
lation approved by Congress to bring new 
life and new hope to thousands of Ameri- 
can families in economically depressed com- 
munities throughout the Nation. 

In so doing, the President ignores the 
plight of almost 150 American communities 
with chronic unemployment and lagging 
economies. He ignores the plight of thou- 
sands of men and women without jobs in 
these depressed and declining communities. 

The Department of Labor currently lists 
142 areas with substantial unemployment. 
I have seen the heart-rending human suf- 
fering behind the statistics. I have seen this 
suffering in Duluth and northern Minnesota, 
and I have seen this suffering in West Vir- 
ginia and many other communities through- 
out the Nation. 

We have an obligation to assist in alleviat- 
ing the economic difficulties of these areas. 
But this administration seems to be more 
concerned with balancing the fiscal budget 
than in balancing the budget of human 
needs. I want to see America’s economy 
thriving. I want to see America’s people 
happy and productive, adequately fed and 
well housed. 

The President's veto is contrary to the de- 
sire of the American people that their gov- 
ernment maximum employment. 
The Employment Act of 1946 pledges that 
the U.S. Government will follow policies to 
promote employment. It does not say that 
Duluth, Minn., or Charleston, W. Va., or any 
other city with serious unemployment is not 
covered by this law. 

I say that this administration is ignoring 
the will of the people by imposing a veto 
straitjacket on carefully planned legislation 
to help depressed areas with persistent un- 
employment. 

This administration argues that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot afford 
to help families and communities recover 
and develop their full economic potential. 
I say that we cannot afford not to give con- 
structive aid to such communities. 

What are we trying to do in this area rede- 
velopment bill? 

We are trying to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity with low interest loans for private in- 
dustry and public projects. With grants for 
public facilities and technical assistance to 
help State and local governments and devel- 
opment groups we will increase the number 
of permanent jobs in depressed communities. 
And we are authorizing subsistence pay- 
ments to unemployed workers who go into 
a training program to acquire new skills to 
help them find jobs. 

How much would it cost? 

Of the total $251 million cost of this pro- 
gram, $200 million is for secured loans which 
will be repaid with interest. These loans 
include $75 million for redevelopment in de- 
pressed industrial areas, $75 million for re- 
development in depressed rural areas, and 
$50 million for public facilities loans. 

And I might add that these loans will be 
made only if there is State and local finan- 
cial support for redevelopment projects. 

Our redevelopment bill provides for direct 
grants of $35 million for public facilities and 
$4% million for technical assistance, which 


includes economic studies and economic 
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planning for economic development in de- 
pressed areas. The bill also includes $10 
million for subsistence retraining payments 
to help the States support unemployed peo- 
ple as they prepare themselves for new jobs. 

Let us briefly examine the President’s ob- 
jections to the area redevelopment bill. 

First, he says this bill would squander the 
taxpayers’ money where only temporary eco- 
nomic difficulties exist. If a community’s 
economic problems are only temporary, the 
community will not be eligible for redevel- 
opment assistance as soon as its unemploy- 
ment rate drops below 6 percent. 

Second, he says State, local, and private 
initiative would be inhibited by excessive 
Federal participation. Any one who has 
visited a depressed area knows that local ini- 
tiative and local resources have been over- 
taxed and exhausted. If these poverty- 
stricken areas do not get Federal assistance, 
they will just not be able to break out of 
the demoralizing circle of unemployment, 
declining purchasing power, declining eco- 
nomic activity, and declining tax revenues. 

Third, the President says that it is unwise 
and unnecessary to provide Federal financing 
for machinery and equipment. If the Presi- 
dent is right, this authority will never be 
used, but I believe that many depressed 
communities will find occasions when they 
will have to provide financing for plant and 
machinery as well as for land and buildings 
to attract new industries. 

Fourth, the President says that loan as- 
sistance for public facilities is unnecessary 
because such assistance is already avail- 
able under existing Government programs. 
There is a public facility loan program of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, but 
there is almost no money available under 
this program. Furthermore, it seems 
reasonable to consolidate assistance for de- 
pressed areas in one agency, rather than 
dividing responsibility among executive 
agencies with differing purposes. 

Fifth, the President says that Federal loans 
for creation of jobs in rural areas are un- 
necessary. I must disagree with such a con- 
clusion. There are hundreds of rural coun- 
ties which do need economic redevelopment 
and rehabilitation just as much as depressed 
urban areas. Low-income farm families 
suffer just as much as low-income city fami- 
lies, and usually there is much less oppor- 
tunity for the rural families to get the wel- 
fare services which are available to city 
families. 

Sixth, the President says that creation of a 
new Federal agency is not needed. Appar- 
ently he thinks the Department of Com- 
merce should handle this . Con- 
gress approved establishment of a new agen- 
cy instead of giving area redevelopment au- 
thority to the Department of Commerce 
largely because of this administration’s open 
lack of sympathy for the objectives of this 
program. 

The area redevelopment bill is a sound 
constructive approach to economic blight 
and human suffering in the depressed com- 
munities of America. These is no excuse for 
these conditions being allowed to continue 
in our wealthy country. 

The free people of America can mobilize 
the strength and their resources—but they 
cannot do so if the President’s veto stops 
constructive action approved by large ma- 
jorites in both Houses of Congress. 

I urge my colleagues to override this veto. 

It is time that our concern for people 
takes precedence over slogans about balanc- 
ing the budget. It is time we restore pros- 
perity and hope to those communities and 
those people who have endured too long the 
indifference of this Administration to their 
distress and suffering. 


Mr. McCARTHY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, because of the limitation 
of time for debate on the depressed areas 
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bill, I was unable to speak before the 
vote was taken on whether the Presi- 
dent’s veto should be sustained. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that these 
remarks may appear in the ReEcorp prior 
to the vote on the veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, at 
the end of the last session the Senate es- 
tablished a Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems. The nine mem- 
bers were directed to investigate unem- 
ployment conditions in the Nation and 
to give particular attention to areas of 
chronic unemployment. We were also 
instructed to report back our recommen- 
dations for alleviating the effects of un- 
employment and for reducing this 
problem. 

The members and the staff worked dil- 
igently, and I believe that the report 
which we submitted last March 30 rep- 
resents an objective appraisal of the 
problems. Both the majority and the 
minority members were in general agree- 
ment that unemployment is a serious 
national problem and that the Congress 
should take a number of steps to reduce 
unemployment and to alleviate its 
effects. 

Mr. President, after its study the ma- 
jority members of the committee reached 
the conclusion, while a variety of pro- 
grams are required, that “highest prior- 
ity be given to the enactment of an 
effective area redevelopment program.” 
I ask unanimous consent that pertinent 
paragraphs from the committee’s study 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PRIVATE, LOCAL, AND STATE EFFORTS 

At nearly every hearing the committee 
received evidence that local communities are 
trying to rehabilitate their own areas, to 
enlarge their economic base, and to provide 
employment opportunities. The spirit of 
determination and the vigor of these efforts 
certainly deserve commendation. 

Several thousand industrial development 
organizations, usually begun as a project of 
the business community, have been organ- 
ized in the United States. In labor-surplus 
areas these organizations often develop into 
community and regional enterprises, and 
represent a united business, labor, and civic 
effort. Funds are raised by individual con- 
tributions and by borrowing money and, in 
some instances, by issuing bonds. 

The financial activities of the industrial 
development groups range from making out- 
right grants to extending credit. The local 
development organizations often make plant 
sites and even plant “shells” available to 
prospective occupants. Some offer technical 
assistance in advertising campaigns describ- 
ing community facilities, and detailed coun- 
seling in management, production, engineer- 
ing, and marketing problems. 

Every State in the Nation has an agency 
whose function is to promote economic de- 
velopment. During the past decade a num- 
ber of States have sponsored statewide pri- 
vately financed development credit corpora- 
tions to stimulate industrial growth. 

A COMPREHENSIVE FEDERAL PROGRAM 

Postwar experience has demonstrated that 
existing local, State, and Federal programs 
are inadequate to deal with the serious prob- 
lems of chronic unemployment and under- 
employment. 
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The committee received convincing testi- 
mony that communities subject to chronic 
unemployment cannot solve their problems 
alone. Most local leaders of business and 
labor agreed on the need for Federal action 
to assist distressed areas. The statement 
submitted by the Scranton, Pa., Chamber 
of Commerce is typical: 

“While Scranton’s industrial development 
program in itself has infused new life and 
new hope in its industrial economy and pro- 
vided jobs for thousands of its people, it is 
felt, nevertheless, that by itself it is inade- 
quate to overcome a continuing unemploy- 
ment problem which has plagued the area 
for so many years that it has become intoler- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that the time 
has arrived when the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government itself should be mobilized 
in one nationwide effort to finally and com- 
pletely eradicate these pockets of chronic 
unemployment from our national economy.” 

The president of the Northeast Pennsly- 
vania Industrial Development Commission 
also asserted strong support for a Federal 
area redevelopment bill. 

With few exceptions, the mayors and civic 
leaders of distressed areas testified to the 
inability of their communities to solve the 
problem of chronic unemployment. At the 
hearings in West Frankfort, Ill., five mayors 
and five representatives of local chambers 
of commerce asked for Federal action. One 
of the most effective industrial develop- 
ment groups is the Community-Area New 
Development Organization (CAN DO) of 
Hazleton, Pa., described in a special paper 
written for this committee. CAN DO has 
collected or borrowed $6 million from indi- 
viduals, banks, and the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Authority to assist in 
locating new industry. But its problems 
are immense. Approximately 3,000 new jobs 
were created as a result of community efforts, 
yet unemployment in 1959 was estimated to 
be 16 percent of the area labor force. The 
author of the committee study concluded: 

“Because of the magnitude of Hazleton’s 
problem and because of the economic and 
social costs that accumulate as long as the 
problem remains (in 1958, for example, over 
$5 million was expended in Hazleton for 
unemployment benefits, and this is aside 
from the much greater cost in wasted man- 
power which can never be retrieved) any 
outside assistance which would accelerate 
the Hazleton program seems warranted.” 

The principal rural redevelopment efforts 
of the Federal Government have in the past 
been directed toward assisting individual 
farmers maintain parity of income and pro- 
viding education and guidance through the 
county and State extension services. Little 
has been done on a community or regional 
basis. Greater economic interdependence 
and a sharing of social services and facili- 
ties have brought farmers and citizens of 
towns and smaller urban cities closer to- 
gether, however, and many common prob- 
lems would probably respond best to a 
rural-regional approach. The committee 
heard testimony on the success of the rural- 
resource development approach of the 15 
counties in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. The Michigan program, under the 
leadership of the Michigan State University 
Extension Service, indicates that the tradi- 
tional roles of the county agent and the 
State extension services might profitably be 
reviewed. 

A program to help economically distressed 
areas does not constitute a new area of Fed- 
eral activity. Such a program is consistent 
with the spirit and intent of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, and with established Fed- 
eral policies of helping selected industries. 
Traditionally, the Federal Government has 
been active in developing and fostering in- 
dustries through tariff, subsidy, and tax 
policies. The 1956 platforms of both major 
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political parties called for Federal legislation 
to aid economically depressed areas. 

No single remedy will cure the deep- 
rooted problems of chronic unemployment 
and underdevelopment. A Federal program 
must offer various forms of assistance adapt- 
able to the varied needs of the depressed 
areas. These forms include direct financial 
aid, technical assistance, training and re- 
training facilities, urban renewal programs, 
homebuilding incentives, Government con- 
tract preference, a Youth Conservation 
Corps, and community facilities programs. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Other Members of 
the Senate have pointed out the differ- 
ences between the analysis of the special 
Senate committee and the veto message 
of the President. I should like to add an 
additional comment on one phase of the 
veto message, that concerning the rura 
redevelopment program. : 

The President stated: 

The provisions for Federal loans for the 
construction of industrial buildings in rural 
areas are incongruous and unnecessary. 


Later in the message the President 
added: 

S. 722 would make a minimum of 600 rural 
counties eligible for Federal loans for the 
construction of industrial buildings in such 
areas. The rural redevelopment program and 
the Small Business Administration are al- 
ready contributing greatly to the economic 
improvement of low income rural areas. In- 
creasing the impact of these two activities, 
particularly the rural development program, 
is a preferable course. 


Mr. President, I believe that members 
of the special committee were in com- 
plete agreement as to the need for a 
rural redevelopment program in addition 
to existing agencies. 

The existing agencies are not able and 
were not devised to solve problems of 
chronic unemployment that exist in rural 
areas. Mr. President, this is not a parti- 
san issue. It is simply a fact. In their 
minority views, the three Republican 
members of the committee, Mr. Cooper, 
of Kentucky, Mr. Proury, of Vermont, 
and Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, stated: 

It is a matter of prime importance that an 
area redevelopment bill be enacted and that 
it contains means for stimulating local ef- 
fort. 


In specifying conditions for such a bill, 
the minority members wrote that the 
area redevelopment legislation should, 
among other objectives: 

Provide for industrial development of rural 
areas suffering from chronic unemployment 
or underemployment. Many coal mining 
areas fall into this category. 


I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
tion of the minority members concerning 
rural redevelopment be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I. AIDING DISTRESSED AREAS THROUGH AREA RE- 
DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 

It is a matter of prime importance that 
an area redevelopment bill be enacted and 
that it contain means for stimulating local 
effort. Our task is to evolve a practical pro- 
gram which will be assured of approval at 
this session of Congress. 

* * * * ® 

(k) Provide for loans for industrial de- 

velopment of rural areas suffering from 
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chronic unemployment or underemployment. 
Many coal mining areas fall into this cate- 
gory. 
a & * e s 
RURAL AREAS 

It is absolutely essential that assistance 
be provided for rural areas. Many of the 
coal mining areas are in this category. 

Numerous witnesses testified to the gravity 
of unemployment and underemployment in 
rural areas. Moreover, studies by the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the number of 
farm jobs required in the 1960’s will decline 
further, as they have in the last three dec- 
ades. If many of the people now living on 
farms, and especially the young people, are 
to find a livelihood without moving out of 
the area it will be necessary to develop in- 
dustrial activity. This is widely recognized. 
Work is under way through the rural develop- 
ment program of the Department of Agri- 
culture to improve the situation in these 
areas, but that program is primarily oriented 
to agriculture and makes no provision either 
for technical assistance or for loans for in- 
dustrial development. Therefore, the mi- 
nority believe that aid to rural as well as 
urban areas is essential to the attack on 
the problem of chronic unemployment. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the Secretary of Labor be au- 
thorized to develop more effective measures 
for the identification of chronically de- 

rural areas, within a broad provision 
indicating that they are to be selected from 
low-income areas with high levels of un- 
employment and underemployment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BEALL (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE] 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case]. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea,” as would the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
this vote, I have a pair with the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BarTLEetTT] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNa- 
MARA], both of whom, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska {Mr. BarRTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SmatHers], and the 
Senator from Georgia {[Mr. TaLMaDcE], 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan {Mr. Mc- 
Namara] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS] are absent because of 
Tiiness. 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] and the Senator from Ida- 
ho (Mr. CHurcw] are paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Nevada and the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee] and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Hennincs] are paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TaLmapcE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CaPeHART] is 
absent because of a death in his imme- 
diate family. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business as a member 
of the official delegation to attend the 
150th celebration in Buenos Aires. 

The pair of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BeaLL] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] has pre- 
viously been announced. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART! would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 45, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 199] 

YEAS—45 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Bible Hill Morse 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Moss 
Carroll Jackson Murray 
Chavez Javits Muskie 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Cooper Keating Proxmire 
Dodd Kefauver Randolph 
Douglas Kennedy Scott 
Engle Kerr Smith 
Gore Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Green Lusk Symington 
Gruening McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Hart Magnuson Yarborough 
Hartke Mansfield Young, Ohio 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Eastland Martin 
Allott Ellender Morton 
Bennett Mundt 
Bridges Frear Prouty 
Brunsdale Goldwater Robertson 
Bush Hickenlooper Russell 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Hruska Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston,S.C,. Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Wiley 
Dirksen tone. La. Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McClellan Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—16 
Bartlett Church McNamara 
Fong O’Mahoney 

Cannon Fulbright Smathers 
Capehart Hennings Talmadge 
Case, N.J. Jordan 
Case, 8. Dak. McGee 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, the yeas are 45; the nays are 39. 
Two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting not having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the bill, on reconsideration, has 
failed of passage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during the discussion of the 
area redevelopment bill, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
questioned the classification of certain 
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counties in his State as being major 
problem areas. There was not time at 
the moment to go into the statistics pre- 
pared by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture from which the map which I 
presented was drawn. Since the vote 
has been taken, I have had the sources 
looked up. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement which I have prepared 
on this subject be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of the vote 
on the question of overriding the veto of 
the President of the area redevelopment 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the inclusion of the 
statement in the Recorp. My point was 
that there was no real distress in the 
areas which I mentioned, and there is 
none, and that the standards set up by 
the bill were not, in my opinion at least, 
sufficient to separate the areas of real 
depression and distress in the Nation 
which need help from those which do 
not, as was true in the case of the coun- 
ties in my State which I mentioned, and 
with respect to other counties as well. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his very courteous com- 
ment. I do not wish to carry this dis- 
cussion further. However, I will say that 
the list of 500 or 600 counties merely 
constitute eligibility under the area re- 
development bill. They do not require 
the administrator to make loans for new 
industries in any one county. They 
merely provided a panel of counties in 
which the administrator could use his 
discretion according to relative needs. 
Therefore the list was in no sense a Man- 
date to the Administrator that remedial 
loans must be made. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

The Florida counties which are shaded 
pink on the map [not printed in Recorp] 
which is in the rear of the Senate Chamber 
were selected by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and listed among the major 
problem areas, in the study issued by the 
Department on April 27, 1955, and entitled 
“Development of Agriculture’s Human Re- 
sources,” now House Document No. 149, 84th 
Congress. 

As reference to the study will show on 
pages 6, 7, and 8, the map in the Senate 
Chamber is a faithful and accurate repro- 
duction of the map presented in the study. 

In describing the selection of these areas 
the study states as follows: 

“THE MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 

“Farms with low income are found in all 
parts of the country, but such farms are 
most numerous in areas of dense rural set- 
tlement with high birth rates, where there 
are few outside jobs, and where topography 
or other obstacles hinder the use of modern 
machinery. In some places the land is over- 
crowded, so to speak. The abundance of 
hand labor has tended to reduce the incen- 
tive for making adjustments which would 
give the farms higher earning power per 
worker. 

“Problem areas are shown on the map. Of 
course the nature of specific problems and 
the range of possible adjustments vary 
greatly among and within these generalized 
areas. 
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“These areas were set up on the basis of 
three criteria: Net income of full-time farm- 
ers, level of living, and size of operation. 
Thus areas with incomes under $1,000, or 
having a level of living in the lowest fifth of 
the Nation, or having 50 percent or more of 
the commercial farms classed as low pro- 
duction, were selected for study. The area 
colored red on the map shows where all three 
of these criteria are applied and represents 
those parts of the country where the problem 
is more serious. 

“These problem areas, so-called, strikingly 
contrast with the rest of the United States. 
Within these areas in 1950 there were a mil- 
lion full-time farmers of working age who 
sold less than $2,500 worth of products. Out 
of this gross sum they had to pay expenses 
and rent as well as family living. They repre- 
sented about 40 percent of all the farms in 
these areas. Another 40 percent also sold 
less than $2,500 of products but were pri- 
marily nonfarmers or were more than 65 
years old. Less than a fifth of the farms in 
these areas produced and sold $2,500 worth 
of products. 

It is clear from the more detailed state- 
ment of the criteria for the selection of 
these counties found in the footnote on 
page 8 of the study that the references are 
to levels of farm income, levels of living on 
farms and production levels on farms—and 
the statements of the Senator from Florida, 
Mr. HOLLAND, about other enterprises not re- 
lated to farming thus do not contradict the 
data reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture and shown on the map. 

It is true that the data upon which the 
map was based by tle Department of Agri- 
culture are for the year 1949. But it is 
interesting to note that in the 1957 study 
by the Library of Congress, 15 of these same 
counties in northern Florida, including Leon 
County and Okaloosa County mentioned by 
the Senator from Florida, are among the 
500 counties marked lowest in levels of liv- 
ing of farm operator families for the year 
1954. 

In addition three more of these northern 
counties marked pink on the map together 
with two more counties, Taylor and Valousa 
in northern Florida but not marked pink on 
the map, were included in lists of 500 coun- 


1 The criteria by which each State economic 
area in the low-income and level-of-living 
areas was delineated are as follows: 

1. A residual farm income to operator and 
family labor in 1949 of less than $1,000 pro- 
vided the State economic area had a level 
of living index below the average for the 
region and had 25 percent or more of its com- 
mercial farms classified as “low production.” 
Residual farm income to operator and family 
labor represents the income (including value 
of home use) above operating expenses and 
a return to capital invested in land and ma- 
chinery. See Strand, E. G., Heady, E. O., 
and Seagraves, James, “Productivity Levels in 
the United States,”” USDA, ARS, Tech. Bul. 
(in process). 

2. A level of living index in the lowest 
fifth of the Nation. Items in the index in- 
clude (1) percentage of farms with electric- 
ity, (2) percentage of farms with telephones, 
(3) percentage of farms with automobiles, 
and (4) average value of products sold. See 
“Farm Operator Families Level of Living 
Indexes,” by Hagood, M. J., USDA, BAE, 1952. 

3. “Low production” farms comprising 50 
percent or more of the commercial farms. 
Low-production farms are those with sales 
of $250-$2,499 with the operator not working 
off farm as much as 100 days and farm sales 
exceeding family income from other sources. 
See “Low Production Farms,” Agri. Inf. Bul. 
108, by McElveen, J. V., and Bachman, K. L., 
USDA, BAE, 1953. 
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ties furnished to me by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1956 as among the 500 counties 
with the highest percentage of commercial 
farms producing less than $1,199 and $2,500 
worth of products for sale in 1954. 

By any authoritative information we can 
secure from appropriate governmental agen- 
cies, therefore, the data submitted on the 
map presented to the Senate seems fully 
supported. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 2130. An act to authorize a payment to 
the Government of Japan; 

H.R. 9465. An act to authorize the loan 
of one submarine to Canada and the ex- 
tension of a loan of a naval vessel to the 
Government of the Republic of China; 

H.R. 9818. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the State of Florida; 

H.R. 10809. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, 
research and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; and 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to 
the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress from the State of Hawaii the offi- 
cial flag of the United States bearing 50 
stars which is first flown over the west front 
of the U.S. Capitol. 





LAUNCHING BY UNITED STATES TO- 
DAY OF 21!2-TON MIDAS EARTH 
SATELLITE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, some 
very interesting news has just come over 
the wire. We hear so much criticism and 
so much talk about failures of the United 
States, about the missile race, the satel- 
lite race, the gap in the air, and so on, 
that I think the Senate should take due 
notice of this event. 

I read from a news dispatch dated 
today: 

Cape CANAVERAL.—The United States 
launched a 214-ton Midas earth satellite to- 
day to test a spy-in-the-sky system for de- 
tecting hostile missiles within seconds after 
they are fired. 

An 88-foot, two-stage Atlas-Agena blasted 
from the cape at 12:37 p.m., e.s.t, (1:37 p.m. 
e.d.t.) with the limousine-sized mroonlet. 
The rumble may echo in diplomatic halls. 

The satellite, dubbed Midas II and essen- 
tially a repeat of a shot which failed February 
26, was equipped with a super-cooled infra- 
red sensor to spot missile launchings from 
an orbit about 300 miles above earth. 

The space-borne alarm system, peering 
over thousands of square miles each second, 
Would give America a 30-minute warning of 
an impending missile onslaught. This is 
about twice the warning time available with 
present radar systems. 

The Air Force planned to test the satellite 
with flares fired at Edwards Air Force Base 
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and Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., this 
week. It also was reported the Air Force 
might time the launchings of intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles to coincide with a pass 
by Midas II. 

Sources said the flares will be seen as a 
rosy glow over a radius of 50 miles. Scien- 
tists also said the satellite would be able to 
tell the difference between missile firings and 
other heat sources on earth. 

Midas—short for missile defense alarm 
system—is the first step in a top-secret US. 
military plan for an international open 
skies arrangement of its own, hinged on space 
satellites circling in polar orbits above every 
inch of earth’s surface. 

In the three-part system, Midas satellites 
will pick up enemy missile firings almost 
instantaneously, Samos reconnaissance satel- 
lites will get television views of military 
installations and Advent communications 
satellites will relay the information to US. 
authorities. 

Operational versions of the spy satellites 
may be in the skies in groups of about one 
dozen within 2 years. 

Midas II—last of the series to be launched 
here—was a prototype designed to see 
whether the alarm system will work. It 
was aimed toward an orbit that would carry 
it over a comparatively narrow band around 
the Equator, but not over Russian territory. 

The big rocket eased from its pad slowly 
at first as its 360,000-pound thrust engines 
built up power. This was the same propul- 
sion system which drove an Atlas missile a 
record 9,000 miles last week. 

The Atlas was to drop away after burn- 
out. Then 10 minutes of coasting and after 
that, the firing of the bullet-shaped Agena 
section to drive the satellite into orbit. 

During the coasting phase two small he- 
lium jets perform their task of getting the 
satellite into proper position with its nose 
pointing to earth and putting the payload 
into an orbit as nearly circular as possible. 

The instrument package weighed more 
than 3,000 pounds, largest ever sent into 
space by a U.S. rocket. The instruments 
and the second-stage casing were designed 
to remain attached for a gross weight of 
about 5,000 pounds. 

The planned orbit would carry Midas II 
28 degrees north and south of the Equator— 
as far north as Cape Canaveral and the 
southern section of Red China and as far 
south as the southern tips of Brazil and 
Africa. 

The complex satellite was secret but the 
key to its success lay in the performance of 
the deep-frozen “eye’’ which was designed to 
spot a missile by infrared radiations from 
its exhaust. 


Mr. President, I think that is one of 
the most gratifying and one of the most 
successful things we have achieved since 
we have been part of the space age, and 
certainly since the Russians sent up the 
first sputnik in October 1957. 

We hear a great deal about the fail- 
ures of the United States of America. 
The minute a missile which is fired from 
Cape Canaveral fails, the information 
is hurled all over this country and all 
over the world. The Russians advertise 
only their successes, and conceal their 
failures. 

All along during the last few months, 
and in the last 2 or 3 years, we have 
heard never a word about any failure of 
the Russians, but we have always heard 
of their successes. I think it is time to 
talk about some of the American suc- 
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cesses. One of our successes was the 
9,000-mile shot of the Atlas missile the 
other day. Today, Midas II, which is a 
tremendous step forward, a step of 
which all Americans can be proud, is 
another of our great successes. 





QUESTIONS FOR RUSSIA TO 
ANSWER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
the Foreign Relations Committee hears 
representatives of the State Department 
and others on the developments which 
took place in connection with the con- 
templated summit meeting, I will wish to 
get the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

First. To what extent has the Soviet 
Union been spying in the United States, 
West Germany, and other nations? 

Second, How many times it has 
breached its commitments to other na- 
tions in the world—especially the captive 
nations? 

Third. Is there a difference between 
spying by foot on land on the one hand, 
and by plane in the air on the other? 

Fourth. Is it in the interest of our 
country that we abandon the general 
and traditional methods of acquiring in- 
telligence? 

Fifth. If we do so, what are the proba- 
bilities of the Soviet Union following a 
similar course? 

Sixth. Why did the Communists break 
their treaty with the Poles in World War 
II and stab the Poles in the back while 
the latter were fighting the Nazis? 

Seventh. What are the details con- 
cerning the brutal massacre of Polish 
soldiers by the Communists in the Katyn 
forests? 

Eighth. Why, in World War I, did the 
Reds, while advancing westward and 
nearing Poland, induce the Polish people 
of Warsaw to heroically rebel against 
the Nazi occupiers and then abandon 
them to slaughter by the Nazis? 

Ninth. Why did the Soviet break its 
pledged word that the people of the sat- 
ellite nations, under free and open elec- 
tions, would be permitted to choose the 
type of government they wanted? 

Tenth. Why did the Soviet aid and 
induce the Red Chinese to use their 
military power against South Korea, re- 
sulting in death and injury to thousands 
of American boys? 

Eleventh. Why did the Soviet encour- 
age the Red Chinese in the bombard- 
ment and killing of innocent people at 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands? 

Twelfth. What is the explanation for 
the mass and merciless murder of the 
freedom fighters of Hungary, Poland, 
and East Germany, who were fighting 
for liberation in those respective coun- 
tries? 

I do not contemplate, as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, al- 
lowing a crafty leader of a Communist 
government to point the finger of sus- 
picion and guilt toward our Nation, 
when the hands of that person are drip- 
ping with the blood of innocent people. 
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THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it was 
almost 10 years ago on June 1, 1950, 
when I made what ultimately was re- 
ferred to as the “declaration of con- 
science.” In that statement I stated my 
disagreement with some segments of my 
own Republican Party on certain politi- 
cal tactics. In that statement I said 
that I believed in certain basic rights— 
among them being the right to criticize, 
the right to protest and the right of 
independent thought. 

I still believe in those rights—and 
that the Democrats should have them 
in the fullest extent for criticizing the 
Republican administration. I do not 
believe that anyone should have to 
appear, out of loyalty, to condone be- 
havior with which he takes issue. 

I believe that the Republican admin- 
istration is subject to criticism on the 
handling of the U-2 affair—and conse- 
quently fair game politically for the 
Democrats. I do not believe the Demo- 
crats should be silenced by a loyalty gag. 

Instead I believe that full and open 
discussion is in the best interest of our 
country and our people. I believe that 
honestly expressed difference of opin- 
ion—constructively expressed difference 
of opinion—should never be smothered. 
I believe that the opposition party has 
the obligation to criticize that with 
which it does not agree. 

I believe that private citizens are to 
be commended for speaking their minds 
whether by letters to the newspapers, 
publicly, or by letters to their Senators 
and Representatives. 

Yes, Mr. President, I believe in speak- 
ing up when I disagree with the Presi- 
dent of the United States even though 
he be the head of the political party of 
which I am a member. I have done it 
in the past. I have done it today in 
voting to override his veto of the de- 
pressed areas bill. I shall do it in the 
future. 

But, Mr. President, in my belief in the 
full right to disagree and criticize, I do 
not believe that President Eisenhower 
has disgraced the United States, as was 
implied on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday. 

I do not believe that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Maine be- 
lieve that President Eisenhower has dis- 
graced the United States, as was implied 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday. 

Nor do I believe in publicizing and up- 
holding the slur made upon the President 
of the United States, as was done yes- 
terday on the floor of the Senate, with 
the reading into the Recorp of the state- 
ment that “we had better start electing 
Presidents who are young enough to keep 
their wits until they finish their terms.” 
Nor do I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Maine sub- 
scribe to such a slurring statement 
against the President of the United 
States. 

I believe that the administration is 
subject to criticism on the handling of 
the U-2 affair. But I want no part of 
slurring statements charging the Presi- 
dent with disgracing the United States, 
and reflecting upon his mentality. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12117) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, unfortunately an emergency 
matter has arisen which will take me 
from the floor of the Senate, and I have 
a statement on the agriculture bill which 
I shall ask to insert in the REeEcorp. 
However, there happens to be one spe- 
cial question which I would like to have 
answered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to an- 
swer the question if I can. 

Mr. MORSE. May I say now, as I 
said in my statement, that there is not 
a single Senator who does not appreci- 
ate the wonderful work which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] has 
done on the agricultural appropriation, 
as he has done in so many years past. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for that 
commendation. 

Mr. MORSE. In the course of my 
statement I would have observed: 

I am happy to see that the committee 
has seen fit to institute a pilot program for 
estimates on tomatoes and celery. In this 
connection I can only express my hope again 
to the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee that this action this year may 
break the logjam which has precluded the 
Department of Agriculture from submitting 
requests for funds to provide crop reports 
upon our cane and bushberry production. 
Can the chairman provide me with any sug- 
gestions as to how those of us who recog- 
nize the importance of these small fruits 
to the agricultural economy of our States, 
may further impress the Department with 
our needs in this area? 


Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Oregon will recall that 
last year, I believe, we included some 
funds in the appropriation bill for this 
purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Department has 
taken a rather dim view of the proposal. 

The department officials seem to be 
very dubious about the value and the 
necessity for it. All that we have been 
able to get from them is a statement 
that they would furnish us with a report 
as to the yearend production, and would 
begin developing a plan for a reporting 
service that they would submit if the 
Congress desired to adopt a more com- 
plete program. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about the fact that the chairman of the 
subcommittee has made clear that he 
thinks we should have such reports. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Last year the sub- 
committee added language in the com- 
mittee report that within the amount 
provided in the bill, that the Depart- 
ment should institute this program. 
The matter was brought up in the hear- 
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ings again this year, and we were told 
that they would make yearend reports 
as to the total production and would 
submit to us next year some plan for a 
reporting service. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much. I intend to 
continue to press for Agricultural De- 
partment approval of this request. In 
my State it is of importance. 

The people in the fruit and berry in- 
dustry of my State, in my judgment, are 
entitled to this service from our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Again I wish to 
thank the Senator from Georgia for the 
assistance he has been to us. I am 
pleased to repeat on the floor of the 
Senate what I have said to farm groups 
in Oregon, that we have not a better 
friend in the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture than the Senator from Georgia, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
I am sure he will do everything he can 
to be of assistance to us in getting the 
reports we have been pleading for, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am grateful to the 
Senator for his remarks. Because of 
the condition in which the farmers of 
this country find themselves today, there 
is very little Congress can do for them. 
Therefore, I have felt a greater desire to 
assist them in such ways as I can in the 
appropriation bill in view of the fact that 
we have been unable to secure the two- 
thirds vote necessary to enact new legis- 
lation over the President’s vetoes. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point in my remarks the state- 
ment I prepared to use in the debate this 
afternoon. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
and his colleagues have earned our thanks 
for having improved the agricultural appro- 
priations bill in many particulars as the re- 
sult of their study. Those of us who hail 
from the Western States particularly would 
commend the increases which have been 
provided for soil and water research and 
facility needs. The increase of $495,800 for 
this program for operating funds and the 
$200,000 for the development of plans and 
specifications for needed construction at ex- 
isting facilities are sound expenditures. 

The $25,000 for a further step-up in the 
sheep scabies eradication program and the 
$19 million provided for brucellosis eradica- 
tion will both be welcomed by many Oregon 
farmers. Likewise the committee action to 
restore the full amount of the budget re- 
quest for State experiment stations is laud- 
able. Even though the increase for this 
purpose is over a million dollars more than 
allowed by the House, it is justifiable. 

The Extension Service increase of $1.13 
million over the budget reflects a confidence 
in the importance of this vital program 
which is shared by a great many of us who 
have profited by the advice and counsel of 
our own extension agents. I am particularly 
gratified that the committee is recommend- 
ing $250,000 over the budget estimate to per- 
mit the staffing of 20 additional soil conser- 
vation districts. Letters from every part of 
my State have told me of the difficulty faced 
by existing districts as SCS personnel were 
spread thin to service the districts being 
newly organized. Small watershed protec- 
tion funds, a million and a quarter over the 
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budget estimate, and $9,250,000 over fiscal 
1960 will be of great help in protecting this 
most important natural resource. 

The $18 million provided by both House 
and Senate for flood prevention work in the 
11 authorized watersheds, is $3 million more 
than the Bureau of the Budget was willing 
to recommend. Here, too, in my judgment 
the committee took action in the public 
interest. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service recom- 
mendations of the committee, especially 
those relating to accelerating the lamb-on- 
feed reports will be particularly important 
to many sheepmen of our Western area. 

Both the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion increases are to be commended highly. 
The services provided by these agencies to 
our farmers are among the finest contribu- 
tions made by any of the farm agencies. 
Both agencies have in the past striven to 
help the farmer to help himself in the im- 
provement and modernization of his farm- 
stead. Both are based upon sound financial 
principles, and each needs to have its opera- 
tions extended. 

The soil and water loan program of Farm- 
ers Home Administration has been espe- 
cially helpful to many of our farmers, in 
the past, and, in my judgment, as funds and 
personnel to administer them are made in- 
creasingly available, the productive use of 
this financial resource will again increase. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
join with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], first in his well-merited com- 
mendation of the Senator from Georgia 
for his great work on this appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Second, I testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
in connection with the expansion of the 
crop reporting service, particularly for 
the crops which were mentioned, that 
is, the small fruits that are presently 
not given the reporting services that are 
required for good economic program- 
ing. 
The State of Minnesota is one of the 
17 States which we call the small fruit- 
producing States, which vitally need 
this service. The people have asked me 
to make representations to the appro- 
priate committees, which I have done. 
As I understand, and as I have told our 
constituents, so far as new legislation 
is concerned, there is adequate author- 
ity right now to do this job, and the 
committees and the Congress have pro- 
vided funds to make at least a begin- 
ning on this job, but the resistance is 
in the Department of Agriculture where, 
despite the authority and the funds, no 
effort has been made to adopt a pro- 
gram. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Department has 
not approved any part of this program 
even though it has had substantial sup- 
port. The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY] as well as the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] have both been be- 
fore the committee on two different oc- 
casions, I believe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They have urged 
Some action, and the committee has 
been impressed to the extent that it 
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recommended in last year’s committee 
report that the Department make some 
start on reporting on these small-fruit 
crops. 

We feel that in view of the attitude of 
the Department of Agriculture we are 
making as much progress as we can at 
the present time. We will get the year- 
end report this year—which we have not 
had before—and we will have submitted 
next year a program for a more complete 
reporting service for fruits and berries. 
I must say, however, that we have no 
assurance the department will approve 
such a program. 





DIRTY WORK OF DOCTORS OF 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter from Mr. Guy 
L. Brown, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
which he has sent to Hon. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in regard to a very sad 
case of an old person who is living in 
great misery these days because of a 
failure, in my judgment, on the part of 
the Government of the United States to 
carry out its moral obligation to the old 
people of America. 

I think this case is what we can call a 
very fitting exhibit of our dereliction as 
a Congress in respect to a duty which we 
owe the old people of this country. 

I ask that there be inserted at this 
point in my remarks a letter from Guy L. 
Brown, grand chief engineer, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, to Hon. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
May 13, 1960, and a copy of the letter 
which this elderly person had sent to 
Mr. Brown, in the first instance, which 
caused Mr. Brown to write the letter to 
Mr. Flemming. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am attaching a 
Verifax copy of letter addressed to me by a 
member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers living in Alexandria, Va., which 
as you will see describes one of the most 
pitiful conditions I have ever seen. 

It does not seem possible that a condition 
such as this can exist in these United States, 
and my purpose in bringing this to your at- 
tention is with the hope that it is evidence 
that will in turn be helpful in progressing 
legislation to assist our older citizens who 
have through no fault of their own arrived 
in the position in which this man now finds 
himself. If anything can be done to relieve 
this specific case certainly it will be appre- 
ciated not only by the man himself but by 
us. 
I am furnishing our national legislative 
representative, Mr. John W. Turner, room 
816 Labor Building, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, (phone District 7-7936) with 
a copy of this letter and also a Verifax of 
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the letter from Mr. Layman. If he can be 
of any assistance to you do not hesitate to 
call upon him. 
I will appreciate any action you may take. 
Sincerely yours, 
Guy L. Brown, 
Grand Chief Engineer. 





Dirty Work or Doctors oF ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
To All Members of Our Grand Lodge. 

Dear SiR AND BroTHeERs: As I am a retired 
engine man, 70 years of age. Spent 35 years 
on engine out of Alexandria, Va., and now 
nothing but a wreck. I lost my wife in 1955 
on Thanksgiving Day. At that time we were 
both in hospital for 2 months which the 
doctors, druggists, hospital and undertaker 
took all my life’s savings, left me flat. Since 
then my health hasn’t been any too good 
and at present time I manage to get to 
bathroom on two crutches. I draw $164.20 
pension, pay house rent $107, water, light, 
and fuel so you see that doesn’t leave much 
to live on, pay doctors and hospitals. 

On April 8, 1960, I got down almost help- 
less in both legs which comes from bad 
circulation, legs were injured when on 
engine about 20 years past. Today I sit 
here unable to get a doctor to come to my 
home to examine me or try to give me a 
little relief, just sit for day suffering with 
swollen stomach, short of breath, pains in 
legs severe. And every doctor I call says 
they don’t make any home calls, for me to 
meet them in the hospital. First place I 
can’t walk on second floor, cannot get down 
steps and on $60 how can I get to any hos- 
pital, $25 a day, doctor $8, ambulance $10 
each way, bottle of pills $5 or $10, then 
other expenses. It is impossible to get any 
help or relief. Therefore, I sit here and 
suffer day and night. I have carried hos- 
pitalization with American Assurance So- 
ciety of Richmond, Va., for 30 years or more. 
When the hospitals jumped to $25 I was 68. 
I tried to increase my amount like the 
younger ones did but nothing doing, so I get 
$11 for so many days in hospital. This may 
not do any good now but do hope it may 
help some one in the future, or in making 
laws to help the disabled pensioned men. 
I have wrote my condition up to Senator 
BROYHILL and told or tried to show him the 
dirty work of the doctors in this city right 
in the shadows of the Capitol doors. I do 
know that there is cases of illness that re- 
quires the hospital and there is an untold 
number sent to hospital that are not able to 
pay, that can be treated at home by the 
doctor and traveling nurses. They are not 
treating the traveling nurse as they should 
yet every time you turn around or pick up a 
paper they are begging for donations to 
build another hospital. The doctors have a 
hospital here but a poor man cannot stand 
their fees. 

It sure looks hard. I owe no man one 
cent, have no bills whatever and in my old 
age and crippled up I can’t get a doctor to 
come in and wait on me. The doctors call 
at home all out through the country but 
nothing but colored doctors will call in 
Alexandria and but few of them only treats 
venereal diseases and the whites is afraid 
of them. About all they give you is a bottle 
of dope to numb you. I have one of them 
next door to me here. 

If you see fit at any time to put this where 
it can cause laws to be made to give us dis- 
abled men some medical help you can use 
every word of this with my name signed to 
it as I can prove it. There sure must be a 
clique between the doctors and hospitals 
and half the time in Alexandria hospitals 
halls are full of maternity cases, and maybe 
@ curtain around you a few minutes then 
move it to another one. And the hospitals 
here are after the city all the time as there 
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is an immense bill against the city that the 
city has to send there down-and-out desti- 
tutes. 

I hope both or all pensions will soon form 
some kind of relief to help the poor and 
aged and force the doctors to help charity. 
All stop and think a doctor charging you 
$15 to $35 for a physical exam just because 
he has put a speciality to his name. 

Brothers, I do hope that my few words 
here will be of some help to cut out the 
dirty work of the doctors as they are doing 
and try to give the people a little service. 
I pray to our God for help. 

Yours fraternally, 
A. J. LAYMAN. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT—VETO 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that the Senate did not 
override the President’s veto of the so- 
called depressed areas bill. I had hoped 
to participate in that debate, but be- 
cause of the limitations of time, this was 
not possible. The arguments which I 
heard advanced to sustain the Presiden- 
tial veto only further convinced me that 
there is an urgent need for the type of 
legislation which was passed in both 
Houses and sent to the President. It is 
my understanding that the so-called ad- 
ministration bill is before one of the 
committees of Congress, and I hope that 
that committee will act. 

I hope that in the process of acting, it 
will add amendments which are a part 
of the bill that the President vetoed. I 
do not believe Congress should retreat 
1 inch. I believe I have some personal 
knowledge from personal observation in 
several States of the Union as to the need 
for legislation along the lines of that 
we passed in Congress on two separate 
occasions, not this halfhearted, weak, 
and totally inadequate proposal ad- 
vanced by the administration. 





US. LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE—THE 
WORLD COURT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Wichita, Kans., Morning Eagle has used 
the recent comments of an Indian diplo- 
mat to point up most effectively the basic 
contradiction between American state- 
ments and actions as the leader of ef- 
forts to secure peace with justice and the 
American failure to recognize the ap- 
propriate role of the World Court in this 
effort. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Wichita 
Morning Eagle of May 9 1960 entitled 
“U.S. and World Court,” be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. AND WoRLD Court 


Indian Ambassador Chagla chides the 
United States for making a mockery of the 
International Court of Justice by restrictions 
on its jurisdictions. This refers to the so- 
called Connally amendment reserving to the 
United States the right to determine whether 
a dispute is essentially a domestic matter 
and not subject to adjudication by the World 
Court. : 

“You must not forget,” said the Indian 
Ambassador, “that the United States claims 
to be the leader of the free world. She 
wants peace but peace with justice, and how 
can you ever have justice if the only forum 
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which can settle international disputes is 


reduced to a hi where 
it cannot entertain any which ought 
to be properly decided by it?” 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 


Nrxon, the American Bar Association and 
many others have advocated repeal of this 
amendment. Senator HuserT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, has a repeal resolu- 
tion pending in the Senate. It is vigorously 

by many powerful organizations as a 
surrender of U.S. sovereignty. 

But the Indian diplomat is right in saying 
that the World Court will never amount to 
much until the United States, and all other 
nations sup y adhering to it, use it as 
an instrument for the adjudication of inter- 
national disputes. No doubt a few well pub- 
licized decisions by the court would accustom 
the peoples of many nations to the rulings 
of a body designed to promote world order. 





RETENTION OF THE CONNALLY 
AMENDMENT—PRO AND CON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, two 
distinguished American lawyers, both 
past presidents of the American Bar 
Association, debated in the columns of 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
28, 1960, the question: ‘‘Should the Con- 
nally Amendment Be Retained?” 

This exchange between Frank E. Hol- 
man, arguing for retention, and Charles 
S. Rhyne, arguing for repeal as called 
for in my proposal, Senate Resolution 
94, is a great service to the responsible 
discussion of methods for peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes among nations. The 
participants and the Monitor are to be 
complimented on presenting it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this most interesting and val- 
uable debate be printed in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the debate was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SHOULD THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT BE 

RETAINED? 

(At the request of the Christian Science 
Monitor, two prominent American lawyers 
have agreed to present this written debate 
on the question of whether to retain the 
Connally amendment. This is the amend- 
ment which specifies that the jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice shall not 
apply “to matters * * * essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States as determined by the United States.” 
Both debaters are former presidents of the 
American Bar Association.) 


ARGUMENTS FOR 
(By Frank E. Holman) 
Nature of the reservation 


The United Nations Charter, in establish- 
ing a World Court, accorded it no compul- 
sory jurisdiction except as each nation agrees 
in a “declaration’’ deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General. The U.S. declaration reserved 
the right to determine when a particular 
matter is domestic and hence not properly 
a subject of international control. 


Domestic questions protected by the Con- 
nally reservation 

Immigration: The reservation prevents the 
Court holding that the United States, con- 
trary to its immigration laws, must absorb 
nationals from overpopulated areas—China, 
India and elsewhere. 

Tariffs: Traditionally a domestic matter; 
yet this affects world commerce. Without 
the reservation, the Court could treat tariffs 
as international, and regulate them. 

Offshore rights: These involve fisheries, oil 
and other natural resources. The Court 
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could internationalize offshore rights, hold- 
ing they should be shared with othe; na- 
tions. 

Panama Canal: Its contro. is essential to 
the safety and welfare of the United States. 
We paid forit. Without the reservation, the 
Court could internationalize this strategic 
waterway. 

Foreign aid: The World Court has juris- 
diction over breaches of international obli- 
gation and the nature and extent of repara- 
tion. The United Nations Charter contains 
many humanitarian obligations—commit- 
ting nations to promoting full employment 
and social and economic progress for all peo- 
ples of the world. Undeveloped nations 
could complain we have not complied with 
such obligations, and the Court could grant 
reparations therefor. 

It is said the Court can be trusted to treat 
such matters as domestic. This is unlikely, 
as demonstrated by the known activities of 
the Human Rights Commission. 


Comparison between World Court and Com- 
mission on Human Rights 


Actually, the World Court is not a court. 
No tribunal functions as a court where not 
bound or guided by definite rules of law. 
Formulating its own rules, it adjudicates ac- 
cording to the individual concepts and na- 
tional interests of its members. 

The Court is only an international com- 
mission of 15 members—one each from 
United States, Great Britain, and Australia— 
others from United Arab Republic, National- 
ist China, Greece, Poland, France, Mexico, 
Panama, Argentina, Uruguay, Norway, Paki- 
stan, and the Soviet Union. 

The Human Rights Commission also had 

one member each from the United States, 
Australia, and Great Britain. Like the 
Court, other members came from countries 
having different historical and legal back- 
grounds not fitting them to appreciate what, 
to us, is domestic rather than international 
in character. 
Why should the Court approach matters 
differently than the Commission, whose 
members were likewise distinguished citizens 
of their respective countries—a number also 
able lawyers? The Commission reflected 
their differing historical and legal back- 
grounds so that, regardless of charter pro- 
hibitions (like art. 2, subpar. 7), against in- 
tervention in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction, they formulated 
various conventions violating such charter 
provisions. The Court, man for man and 
in the aggregate, represents no different 
ability or integrity than did the Human 
Rights Commission. 

The difficulty is inherent in both in- 
stances. Nations like Pakistan, United 
Arab Republic, Greece, Lebanon, Poland, 
South American countries, and the Soviet 
Union are grounded in systems of law not 
fitting them to understand what to us is a 
domestic matter. 

Among many unbelievable results in the 
Commission’s deliberations was that, after 
400 meetings, the majority refused to in- 
clude in the Human Rights Covenant any 
provision recognizing the basic American 
right to own private property and be secure 
in its enjoyment against arbitrary seizure by 
government. 

In connection with many other American 
concepts like freedom of speech and of press, 
& majority of the Commission, in formulating 
covenants, so little understood our concepts 
that these freedoms, rather than being recog- 
nized and protected, were highly restricted 
to conform to a common denominator agree- 
able to the political systems of other counties. 


Violations of the letter and the spirit of the 
charter 


At first, Americans believed the charter 
provisions sufficiently protected our control 
over our domestic affairs. Soon, disillusion- 
ment followed. 
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John P. Humphrey, Director of the Human 
Rights Commission, stated (January 1948) 
that the Commission proposed to establish a 
supernational supervision over the relation- 
ship of a state to its citizens—a matter “tra- 
ditionally within the domestic jurisdiction 
of nations.” 

Moses Moskowitz, of the United Nations 
staff, stated (April 1949) that, under the 
official view, any matter becoming the subject 
of a U.N. convention or even of a resolution 
ceased to be a “matter essentially within the 
jurisdiction of a member state.” 

The Acheson State Department (Publica- 
tion 3972) stated: “There is now no longer 
any real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs.” 

Following such pronouncements, without 
the Connally reservation, named for its spon- 
sor, former Senator Tom Connally, Democrat 
of Texas, why would the Court hesitate to 
hold that domestic affairs are international 
and hence subject to adjudication by the 
Court? 


Favorite arguments for repeal of the 
Connally reservation 

These arguments assert that in making and 
retaining the reservation, we are guilty of 
an unworthy act which is a disturbing factor 
in the achievement of world peace. Such 
arguments are fallacious. 

When we limited our adherence to the 
Court by the Connally reservation, we only 
exercised a right granted under the Court 
Statute (chap. 2, art. 36(5)). 

Other nations filed declarations limiting 
their acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction. 
Our American internationalists do not con- 
sider those declarations as unworthy acts, 
disturbing to world peace. 

The reservation does not prevent use of the 
Court for the settlement of truly interna- 
tional disputes. It does not occasion the 
paucity of litigation in the Court. How 
could it possibly deter the Court in trying 
international issues? Governments presently 
believe that genuine international questions 
should be settled at the diplomatic level 
through negotiations and conferences and 
not at the judicial level. Since Communist 
countries refuse outright to use the Court, 
settlement of international issues at the 
judicial level is not realizable. Moreover, the 
causes of wars are often political or economic, 
and not usually judicable by a court. As a 
result, not only has the Court been bypassed, 
but also other United Nations agencies. 
Major powers prefer conferences, regional, 
summit or otherwise, organized outside the 
United Nations. 

The reservation has existed for 13 years. 
Until recently resurrected by Senator HuBEerT 
H. HUMPHREY, a world-government-minded 
enthusiast, nobody was suggesting that its 
existence adversely affected world peace. 


Conclusion 


In any consideration of the matter, the 
background events connected with the activi- 
ties of the United Nations—particularly the 
deliberations of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion—must never be overlooked. The Com- 
mission had no hesitation in promulgating 
covenants and conventions interfering with 
the sovereignty of the United States as to, 
its internal affairs. The only protection 
against similar interferences by the World 
Court is the Connally reservation. 

Interference with our courts: In 1949, the 
United Nations entertained a complaint from 
one of its consultative organizations, con- 
demning Judge Harold R. Medina for his trial, 
in the Federal court, of 11 Communists, as a 
violation of the Human Rights Declaration. 
Only a member state may file a complaint in 
the Court; but Uruguay or any other nation, 
under leftwing pressures, could file com- 
Plaints criticizing our courts. Due to such 
pressures in Uruguay, our State Department 
interfered in Caryl Chessman’s execution. 
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Without the reservation, Communist and 
leftwing nations could complain against the 
United States for prosecuting Communists 
and other culprits. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
(By Charles S. Rhyne) 
Violence as decision method 


The world today is poised between hope 
for total peace and fear of total war. Ending 
war is mankind’s greatest need. A frenzied 
unchecked race is on to improve nuclear 
warheads and their delivery via intercon- 
tinental missiles—today’s ultimate method 
for resolving disputes between nations. A 
new method is urgently essential to avoid 
atomic holocaust. President Eisenhower has 
said: 

“‘Man’s hope for world peace does not rest 
in opposing armed camps, but in an idea. 
That idea is the concept of a rule of law as 
the means for settling disputes among sov- 
ereign states.” 


Courts best nonviolent method 


Finding facts and applying law in a court 
are the best nonviolent methods conceived 
since the dawn of history for resolution of 
disputes. A court is a worldwide symbol of 
peaceful decision. No one decisionmaking 
process is surrounded with such an aura of 
fairness or commands more public esteem, 
confidence and trust. 

In the beginning of time disputes between 
men were settled in a fist fight; then with 
sticks, stones, spears, and guns. Today in 
civilized nations such disputes are decided 
in courts. But from the beginning until 
now, the primitive rule of violence is the 
ultimate resort in disputes between nations. 

The creators of the United Nations knew 
this, and sought to substitute a courthouse 
for the battlefield. They established the 
World Court to decide: 

“All cases which the parties refer to it and 
all matters specially provided for in the 
Charter of the United Nations or in treaties 
and conventions in force.” 


An empty Court 


Speedy communications and transportation 
create more international contacts and dis- 
putes. Yet the World Court has remained 
almost empty—deciding only 11 cases on 
their merits in 14 years. For this our US. 
Senate is primarily responsible. In accept- 
ing the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction it 
attached an amendment, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Connally, of Texas, which makes that ac- 
ceptance asham. Senator Connally’s amend- 
ment provides that when sued in the World 
Court, the United States itself will decide 
whether the case involves domestic or inter- 
national issues. Since the United Nations 
Charter prohibits the Court from exercising 
jurisdiction over domestic affairs of any 
nation, Connally gives us control over 
whether a case against us may be decided. 


No sovereignty can be surrendered 


Eliminating Connally is not a surrender of 
sovereignty over our domestic affairs—the 
United Nations Charter prohibits the Court 
from accepting or exercising such sovereignty 
even if offered. The real question here is 
shall we keep power to bar a decision in those 
few close cases where a decision might go 
against our position on whether a matter is 
“domestic” or “international.” Should the 
slight change of a wrong decision in such a 
close case be allowed to continue to render 
useless the best peaceful decision method 
known to man when even a wrong Court 
decision—if contrary to fact or law—can be 
changed, whereas the millions of gravestones 
the world over are mute evidence of the un- 
changeability of the results of war? 

Connally violates the age-old maxim that 
“no person should sit as a judge in his own 
case.” By it we are turned into a judge in 
every case to which we are a party. 
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Consent court won’t work 


Six of the seven complaints filed there by 
the United States (for damages through at- 
tacks upon our airplanes) have been dis- 
missed because the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Hungary refused con- 
sent that they be decided. This proves both 
Communist distrust of the Court and juris- 
diction based on case by case consent will 
never work. The thousands of disputes de- 
cided by national course, however, prove that 
obligatory jurisdiction does work. President 
Truman has said: 

“When Kansas and Colorado have a quar- 
rel over the water in the Arkansas River, 
they don’t call out the National Guard in 
each State and go to war over it. They bring 
a suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and abide by the decision. There isn’t 
a@ reason in the world why we cannot do that 
internationally.” 

But Kansas would hardly sue if Colorado 
could cause summary dismissal of its com- 
plaint by refusing consent for a Court de- 
cision. 

If traffic court jurisdiction depended upon 
each defendant’s consent, traffic courts would 
have few cases to try. In fact the police 
would hardly waste their time arresting traf- 
fic offenders. And so it is with the World 
“consent” Court. Few nations sue other na- 
tions there. Nations do not really prefer war 
to the Court. The “blight of Connally” de- 
stroys their ability to get a decision there. 


We need Court most 

Because of our worldwide involvement we 
need the Court more than any other nation. 
But Connally closes the door to us. Under 
the Court’s statute all rights are reciprocal. 
Any nation sued by us can rely upon Con- 
nally, refuse consent, and our complaint 
is dismissed. Connally is thus a two-way 
street with a boomerang effect. 

If performance is proof, the fact that the 
Court never has exceeded its jurisdiction in- 
dicates Connally is unwarranted. Further, 
the Court’s decisions in reasoning and result 
compare favorably with those of the best na- 
tional courts. 

The empty courtroom at The Hague is 
therefore not due to lack of a competent 
court or a lack of justiciable disputes. 

Best informed urge Connally elimination 

Those best informed on weapons available 
for international decision by violence sup- 
port Connally’s repeal. These include: 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, 
Secretary of State Herter, Attorney General 
Rogers, and many Senators and Congressmen 
on a bipartisan basis. Over 90 percent of 
the newspaper editorial comments urges re- 
peal. The American Bar Association adopted 
a resolution in 1947 condemning Connally as 
“a serious backward step.” The Catholic 
Association for International Peace, and the 
Board of World Peace of the Methodist 
Church are illustrative of organizations 
adopting similar recent resolutions. 

Connally abandoned by others 

Acquisition of the A-bomb by the Soviet 
Union, and its ever-increasing capacity to 
deliver it, has seemingly caused other nations 
who copied Senator Connally’s idea to now 
abandon it. England, India, and France 
have led the way. Thirty-three nations now 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction without a 
Connally-type reservation. President Eisen- 
hower said in India: 

“Plainly, one foundation stone in this 
structure (for peace) is the International 
Court of Justice (World Court). It is heart- 
ening to note that a strong movement is 
afoot in many parts of the world to increase 
acceptance of the obligatory jurisdiction of 
that Court. I congratulate India on the 
leadership and vision she has shown in her 
new declaration accepting its jurisdiction.” 
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Law in a court is no “cure-all.” It sup- 
plements other machinery y 


Since disputes 
are inherent in the nature of men and na- 
tions, no more essential need exists today 
than a further exercise of our sovereignty 
to strengthen the World Court to avoid deci- 
sion of disputes by atomic weapons. 

Time has come to end war 


In civilization’s evolution the time has 
come when court justice must replace war 
violence if mankind is to survive. To speed 
that evolution few steps offer more in prom- 
ise or potential than Senate repeal of Con- 
nally. Elimination of Connally is an im- 
perative step forward out of the current bal- 
ance of terror toward world peace which 
only our Senate can take. Our Senate will 
fail all mankind in the urgent quest for peace 
if it does not take that vital step. 


REBUTTAL BY MR. HOLMAN 


Many Americans are fooled today by in- 
ternationalist phrase-makers. One current 
phrase is “world peace through law.” Upon 
this, Mr. Rhyne largely bases his argument 
for repeal of the Connally reservation. 

At the American Association of Law Li- 
braries Meeting, July 2, 1958, Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Rhyne announced: 

“There is no reason why peace through 
law cannot be sold with the same verve and 
enthusiasm that we sell soap and other 
products and programs.” 

The following day, no less an interna- 
tionalist than Dean Acheson observed: 

“While it may be that peace through law 
may be offered for sale with the same verve 
and enthusiasm as soap, the chances of a 
consummated sale seem to me infinitely less. 
If you think of yourself as ringing Mr. 
Khrushchev’s doorbell with two packages in 
your hand, you can, I firmly believe, have 
no doubt as to which is salable and which 
is not.” 

Mr. Acheson then indicated why Mr. 
Khrushchev would not buy the Rhyne rule 
of law: 

“Whose rule of law?’ he (Khrushchev) 
would ask. You answer with verve and 
enthusiasm. ‘Rhyne’s grade A fancy, ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association.’ 

“*You have a nerve,’ he shouts back as he 
slams the door. ‘I’m the proprietor of 
Khrushchev’s rule of Khrushchev, grade 
triple A, super-colossal. Guaranteed to bury 
you. Use it either as a tonic or embalming 
fluid, or both. Ask the Poles.’ ” 

Mr. Rhyne, in selling peace like soap and 

other products, resorts to the patent medi- 
cine sales technique of casting epithets. 
He refers to Senator Connally’s reservation 
as a “sham,” as “generating distrust,” as 
having a “boomerang effect,” as the “blight 
of Connally” (although the Senate ap- 
proved 51 to 12), as violating the maxim— 
“no person should sit as a judge in his own 
case.” 
The reservation does not violate this 
maxim. American law permits one to elect 
whether to submit his case to a particular 
tribunal. Relying on diversity of citizen- 
ship, he may remove his case from a State 
to a Federal court; or he may take a change 
of venue. Similarly, the World Court Stat- 
ute permits a nation to elect not to submit 
to that Court the question of whether a 
matter is domestic. There is a basic differ- 
ence between judging one’s case, once in 
court, and, as of right, not submitting a par- 
ticular question to that court. 

Mr. Rhyne not only relies on epithets 
rather than argument, but also upon per- 
sonalities and newspaper editoriais. Space 
is insufficient to analyze all his statements, 
but it is denied that “over 90 percent of the 
newspaper editorial comment” urges repeal. 
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Many oppose repeal—Los Angeles Times, Ari- 
zona Republic, Dallas News, Times-Picayune, 
Indianapolis Star, Tribune, and 
others. A majority of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee opposed repeal. A 
modern enigma is that President Eisen- 
hower and some in his administration 
should approve any measure authored by 
Senator HUMPHREY, explainable only on the 
theory that they thoughtiessly succumbed 
to the Rhyne “soap sales” program for 
“world peace through law.” 

However much we favor settling matters by 
law instead of by force, we are still com- 
pelled (through no fault of ours) to deal at 
arm’s length with the Soviet Union and oth- 
er nations and are not ready for military dis- 
armament nor for legal disarmament, by 
abandoning the Connally reservation and its 
protection of our domestic affairs. 

The present nonuse of the World Court is 
occasioned, not by the Connally reservation, 
but by the refusal of nations, chiefly the So- 
viet Union, to use it, and by their preference 
for dealing with world affairs by negotiation 
and conferences. 

To insure peace through law requires the 
following governmental powers: legislative 
(to establish law), judicial (to interpret 
law), executive (to enforce law). Without 
these, a rule of law is as impossible as is wa- 
ter without two parts of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen. In absolute monarchies, all three 
powers were merged in the monarch; in oth- 
er governments they were partially merged; 
in ours there is a separation of powers. But 
to have effective government, national or 
worldwide, there must be legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive authority; thus the 
achievement of “world peace through law” 
inevitably adds up to world government. 

Mr. Rhyne does not recognize this stub- 
born fact. His sales program is, therefore, 
based on cure-all phrases and vague un- 
founded hopes substituted for reality. As- 
suredly war is terrible. But Americans 
should not be panicked into world govern- 
ment where their lives and liberties, even 
their religious faiths, would be dominated 
by alien majorities, for we represent only 8 
percent of world population. 

Mr. Rhyne says: “The United Nations 
Charter prohibits the Court from exercising 
jurisdiction over domestic affairs.” But the 
United Nations has nullified this supposed 
protection by official statements and overt 
acts, as shown in my principal article. Why 
trust the Court, itself an organ of the United 
Nations, to enforce this protection? The 
Connally reservation insures it. 


REBUTTAL BY MR. RHYNE 
Fear of the Court 


Mr. Holman supports Connally because of 
fear the World Court may exceed its specified 
jurisdiction. He cites not one thing that the 
Court has said or done as a basis for his 
fears. He selects other targets, agencies, and 
people totally unconnected with the Court, 
and by farfetched innuendo seeks support for 
his fears. He favors existing dispute set- 
tlement methods internationally—methods 
which have never prevented war—to deci- 
sions in court, yet he gives no logical reason 
for this negative position. 


U.N. Charter, not Connally, protects domestic 
areas 


He erroneously claims Connally protects 
six domestic areas from World Court deci- 
sion. Actually it is the United Nations Char- 
ter, not Connally, which prohibits World 
Court jurisdiction over domestic matters. 
Under universally accepted international law, 
immigration, tariffs, and offshore rights are 
clearly domestic matters outside the Court’s 
jurisdiction. The treaty of 1903 with Pan- 
ama confers all rights, powers, authority, 
and sovereignty upon the United States over 
the canal so the Court could not possibly 
internationalize it. Our domestic court cases 
and what we spend on foreign aid are ir- 
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refutably domestic matters which the World 


pass 
Mr. Holman’s six illustrations destroys the 
reasonableness of his fears. Connally and 
the World Court have no possible relation to 
our State Department's interference in Caryl 
Chessman’s execution. 


A false analogy 


Finding nothing in the Court’s record to 
support his position, Mr. Holman selects the 
record of the Human Rights Commission to 
assail. Realizing this glaring weakness, he 
seeks to strengthen his case by himself de- 
claring the World Court is not a court but a 
commission. The U.N. Charter and the 
Court’s statute flatly refute this legerdemain. 
They require the Court to follow fixed legal 
procedures and law principles. The Com- 
mission is a political body. Membership 
qualifications, functions, and work products 
of the Court and Commission are vastly dif- 
ferent. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Holman is unable to point out one instance 
where the World Court has exceeded its ju- 
risdiction. Since he cannot do so, he at- 
tempts to impute to the Court the alleged 
shortcomings of an entirely different body. 
Use of such a technique discredits his posi- 
tion rather than the Court. 

His claim that justices from other nations 
cannot recognize domestic issues is directly 
refuted by decisions of the Court. And other 
nations guard their domestic affairs as jeal- 
ously as we do. 


Illogical deductions 


Reliance upon strained interpretations of 
statements made 12 years ago by John P. 
Humphrey, a United Nations official from 
Canada, and 11 years ago by a private per- 
son, Mr. Moses Moskowitz, plus lifting of 
one sentence out of context from a 99-page 
State Department publication demonstrates 
how desperately unfruitful has been the 
search for evidence to support his “fear the 
Court” position. Mr. Moskowitz, contrary 
to what Mr. Holman says, was in 1949 and 
still is an employee of the Consultative 
Council of Jewish Organizations—never “of 
the United Nations staff.” Yet on the basis 
of these statements—by people never even 
remotely connected with the Court—Mr. 
Holman argues the Court would hold domes- 
tic affairs are international, hence subject to 
adjudication by the Court. Obviously, he 
would offer real evidence if any existed 
rather than that presented. The Court's 
record and the law governing its jurisdiction 
prove the opposite of Mr. Holman’s thesis. 

Trial by battle 

To keep the record straight, it was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, not Senator HumMPHREY, 
who first suggested repeal of Connally. 

Reliance upon settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations by negotiation has resulted 
in many bloody battles. When Connally 
was adopted the Soviet Union had neither 
the H-bomb nor intercontinental missiles. 
Since then the arms race has accelerated. 
And every such race since the dawn of his- 
tory has exploded into war. Trial by battle 
today is a negative backward step into ex- 
tinction of mankind. If allowed a choice, 
mankind would certainly choose the Court 
over atomic holocaust. Disarmament ac- 
cording to Secretary Herter depends upon 
rules of law which prevent “nations from 
attacking other nations” plus “a _ world 
court.” 

Undecided 

Mr. Holman concludes by another attack 
on the Human Rights Commission rather 
than the Court. These somewhat confusing 
arguments and targets of Mr. Holman are 
understandable when one realizes that he 
has changed his mind before on Connally. 
Perhaps he is on the verge of changing his 
mind again. We hope so. Fear of the 
Court is wrong in principle and experience. 
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I close with Mr. Holman’s own words to 
the American Bar Association in 1947 
vigorously urging repeal of Connally: 

“We as lawyers ought to speak, and speak 
now, for the jurisdiction of the Court. * * * 
We should keep our consistent position as to 
the World Court, not lag behind with those 
who are afraid of it.” (Quoted from 33 
American Bar Association Journal 401.) 





CONGRESS, THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, al- 
though my proposal, Senate Resolution 
94, calling for repeal of the self-judging 
reservation to the U.S. adherence to the 
Statute of the World Court has been tem- 


porarily postponed, there are certain 
practical steps which can be undertaken 
now to make a repeal a reality in the 
near future. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 
has clearly set forth these practical steps 
in an address before the section of inter- 
national and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association in Washing- 
ton, May 19, 1960. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent address be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS, THE UNITED STATES, AND THE 
Wortp Court 


(Speech by Senator CiarK at section of in- 
ternational and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association, Washington, 
D.C., Thursday, May 19, 1960) 

The collapse of the summit conference, 
disclosures of illegal espionage flights, and 
threats to Allied air bases and to West Ber- 
lin—all appear to make sadly misdated this 
discussion of the relationship of the United 
States to the World Court. 

What has U.S. participation in the infre- 
quent and relatively unimportant litigation 
at the Court in The Hague got to do with the 
burning issues which divide East and West 
and endanger world peace today? Discour- 
agingly little, it must be admitted by even 
the stanchest supporters of the Court. 

And yet the errors, hostilities, fears, and 
disillusionments of the last 2 weeks demand 
stock-taking and reassessment. What bet- 
ter time than now to focus renewed atten- 
tion on our relationship to one of the 
institutions known to be essential to the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace. 
What better time than now to concentrate 
on the limited but obtainable objectives in 
the continuing and vital effort to promote 
the rule of law in the world community. 

The repeal of the self-judging Connally 
reservation to the United States ratification 
of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice is such an objective—obtainable next 
year, if not in 1960. 

We can take little pride in reviewing U.S. 
ties with the World Court over the last 14 
years. 

On August 2, 1946, the Senate adopted 
55-12 Senator Connally’s 8-word amendment 
to add the clause “as determined by the 
United States of America” to the reservation 
of U.S. jurisdiction over domestic matters 
after a brief and inadequate debate. Only 
three Senators spoke against the amend- 
ment. The three reasons given by Senator 
Connally in support of his amendment—that 
it was needed to prevent the Court from 
taking jurisdiction over immigration, tariff 
and Panama Canal matters—were all shown 
to be inaccurate in the excellent report filed 
pe August by the Tondel Committee of this 
section. 
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And yet the damage was done. A number 
of other nations followed our example and 
enacted similar self-judging reservations, 
although it is encouraging to note that 
Prance, the United Kingdom, and India 
dropped such reservations in recent years. 

The United States has invoked the self- 
judging reservation in one of the handful of 
cases brought against us to date, a complaint 
lodged by Switzerland in the Interhandel 
case, although the Court decided the case 
in our favor on other procedural grounds. 

The substantive arguments for repeal are 
familiar to this section’s members, who have 
taken such a commendable lead in advocat- 
ing full U.S. participation in the Court’s 
jurisdiction: (1) A recognized body of inter- 
national law, a court system to administer 
such laws, and adequate enforcement sanc- 
tions are as essential to peace with justice 
on the international scene as they are in 
national and local community life; (2) While 
purely domestic questions are beyond the 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
under the terms of Article XXXVI of its 
Statute, the decision as to what is a domestic 
issue should be made by the Court rather 
than the litigant nation; (3) The Connally 
amendment permits the United States to 
determine unilaterally what is a domestic 
question and to decide whether we will let 
other nations take us to court. 

We must indeed plead guilty, at least in 
part, to the charge leveled at us by our good 
friend, Ambassador Mahommedali Currim 
Chagla of India, when he stated recently that 
the Connally amendment “reduces the 
Court to a mockery and effectively prevents 
any rule of law from ever being established 
in the international field.” The London 
Economist echoed this charge in an editorial 
earlier this month which stated that “the 
work of the Court has been hampered 
greatly because so many other countries fol- 
low the American example.” 

An analysis of the so-far unsuccessful 
effort to repeal the Connally reservation in 
the 86th Congress leading to suggestions 
as to ways in which that effort can be made 
successful in the future may be useful at 
this time. 

The history of the repeal move to date is 
the old, old story of too late and too little. 
Although 12 of those who voted for the 
Connally amendment in 1946 are still in the 
Senate and only Senators Fu.sricnt and 
Morse remain of those who voted against 
it, the approach to the repeal question has 
been entirely casual. 

In December of 1958 the Washington press 
corps indicated that the President would 
ask for repeal of the Connally amendment. 
Accordingly it was no surprise when Mr. 
Eisenhower’s state of the Union speech on 
January 9, 1959, included the following 
statement: 

“It is my purpose to intensify efforts dur- 
ing the coming 2 years in seeking ways to 
supplement the procedures of the United 
Nations and other bodies with similar ob- 
jectives, to the end that the rule of law may 
replace the rule of force in the affairs of 
nations. Measures toward this end will be 
proposed later including a reexamination of 
our own relation to the International Court 
of Justice.” 

Early in the first session of a new Con- 
gress with elections almost 2 years in the 
future is an ideal time to take up contro- 
versial issues. Committees have time for 
full hearings. Floor debates that take 2 or 
3 days can be scheduled without upsetting 
adjournment plans. But during the first 
2% months of 1959 the 86th Congress re- 
ceived no further message or requests from 
the administration regarding the World 
Court. 

On March 24, 1959, Senator HumpnHreEy 
introduced his resolution (S. Res. 94) to 
repeal the Connally amendment, and it was 
referred to the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee. On March 25, the committee 
asked the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice for comment on the reso- 
lution. In the end of April an Assistant 
Secretary of State wrote to Chairman Fut- 
BRIGHT to advise him that State 

repeal. A similar letter from a Deputy At- 
torney General was received in early June. 

The further message promised by the 
President in his state of the Union message 
was not forthcoming and Congress ad- 
journed in September without taking fur- 
ther action on the repeal proposal. 

It was not until late last November that 
the President’s views in favor of repeal were 
elicited in response to a written appeal by 
Senator Humpurey. When Senator Javits 
and I spoke to Secretary Herter to urge 
Executive support of Senate Resolution 94 at 
about the same time, we learned that the 
Department still had no poll indicating 
whether the Senate would support the 
measure. 

The President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage on January 7, 1960, contained a few 
sentences reiterating the support for the 
repeal resolution stated in his letter to Sen- 
ator HuMPHREY. 

At this stage some proponents of repeal 
thought they could relax since so many 
formal statements of support had been ob- 
tained from the administration. The op- 
ponents of repeal were just beginning to roll. 

Although my mail last year reflected a 
slight. majority of opinion in favor of re- 
peal, in the early weeks of 1960 I started 
to receive mass mailings directed against 
Senate Resolution 94, stirred up by the press 
of the right fringe, the American Legion, the 
DAR, and other self-styled patriotic or- 
ganizations. The communications were 
violent and extreme and contained all the 
misconceptions you would expect: Our 
courts and Constitution would be subverted 
by passage of the resolution; proponents 
were guilty of treason. 

Senator Fuusricnt saw the storm signals 
and requested the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General to appear personally 
in support of the repeal resolution when 
hearings were held in January to indicate 
genuine administration support. Both 
Cabinet members did testify in favor of 
Senate Resolution 94 on January 27. Many 
requests to be heard required a second day 
of hearings on February 17. 

By the time the opposition mail campaign 
was in high gear and the earlier estimates 
that Senate Resolution 94 would receive 
the support of two-thirds of the Senate 
(necessary to modify a treaty reservation) 
began to look dubious, 

On March 28 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, much to the distress of Chair- 
man FULBRIGHT, voted 9 to 8 to postpone 
indefinitely further consideration of the 
Humphrey resolution. Opposition to the 
measure and fear that it would be defeated 
if reported to the floor combined to produce 
the result * * *. 

Senator Arken, of Vermont, was the only 
Republican on the Committee who voted 
against the tabling motion and in favor of 
reporting the repeal resolution to the Senate. 

What more could the administration have 
done, you may ask, in view of the Adminis- 
tration’s formal support which I have al- 
ready referred to. 

The answer is: “A lot.” A few sentences 
in favor of a legislative proposal in a presi- 
dential address mentioning scores of pro- 


ted on request by Congressional Committees 
present one type of support. Special pleas 
for legislative action in talks to the Nation, 
which characterized the President’s interest 
in labor reform last summer, followed by 
phone calls and visits to the Hill to round 
up needed votes by the White House staff 
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and other Executive officials, present another 
type of support. Plainly Senate Resolution 
94 rates only the former. 

It has been reported that the repeal issue 
has not been the subject of any of the 
White House sessions with Republican con- 
gressional leaders. The subject was omitted 
from the list of legislative matters on which 
the Administration wanted action before 
the end of the session in the message trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on May 
3. 
The exertion of real executive leadership 
will inevitably result in the votes of more 
than one lone party member on a large 
committee. Obviously the repeal proposal 
has been assigned a low legislative priority 
by the Executive. Apparently this is an- 
other instance where words replaced deeds. 

Similar expressions of support for the re- 
peal resolution by lawyers and others have 
been far from overwhelming. My mail this 
year has run 560-180 against repeal. Other 
Members of Congress have reported even 
higher opposition mail. If my own corre- 
spondence were a true reflection of attorney 
sentiment in the Commonwealth, there is 
far more interest in passage of the Keogh 
tax relief bill for worthy, self-employed 
members of the bar than in U.S. participa- 
tion in the World Court. If the lawyers 
are disinterested in the World Court, imagine 
the apathy of other groups. 

Clearly it will take a concentrated effort 
by the executive branch and public interest 
groups to reactivate and pass Senate Reso- 
lution 94 this year, and at this date there is 
no indication that such an effort will be 
made. Floor discussions and correspond- 
ence I have had with a number of my col- 
leagues on and off the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee lead me to believe that 
less than two-thirds of the Senate, and 
possibly not even a majority, are in favor of 
repeal at this time. 

Certain steps will have to be taken to make 
repeal a reality, this year or next. 

1. Interested groups and persons, especially 
attorneys, will have to demand by word and 
letter that the executive branch assign high 
priority to the repeal effort and that the 
President put the full weight of his office be- 
hind it. Of course, resolutions at yearly 
meetings are helpful, and I hope that at the 
coming convention the American Bar Asso- 
ciation will be able to defeat those opposed 
to repeal by a larger margin than the 100 to 
93 edge recorded at the midwinter meeting. 
Such resolutions, however, can never sub- 
stitute for personal appeals. 

2. The report prepared in August of 1959 
by a special committee of the section of 
international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association in support of re- 
peal of the self-judging reservation is un- 
questionably the best paper that has been 
prepared on this subject. I hope that it will 
be supplemented and brought up to date to 
cover the hearings of this year and the latest 
actions at The Hague, and then distributed 
to all Members of the Senate with covering 
letters from attorneys in each of the States. 

8. Senator Kennedy, Governor Stevenson, 
Senator Symington, and the Vice President, 
are on record as favoring repeal, but Senator 
Johnson is uncommitted. The successful 
candidates should be pressed to give the 
matter a high priority early in 1961. 

4. Candidates for the Senate on both tick- 
ets should be briefed on this issue and com- 
mitments for repeal sought before November. 

None of these suggestions may work. Even 
the extremely modest step of accepting the 
full jurisdiction of the World Court may re- 
main too controversial to gain Congressional 
approval. The rule of law may never be 


more than a goal for lawyers to talk about. 
The events of recent days may place 
in the ascendancy forces who believe that se- 
curity can only be achieved by armed might. 
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The nuclear arms race may have gone too 
far to be stopped. If so, the sooner we es- 
tablish that fact the better, because the 
military effort we will have to make to keep 
the race in balance in coming years as well 
as the risks of failure will be stupendous. 

But I submit that the rule of law is the 
only hope for the survival of civilization; 
the only practical goal for this Nation and 
others at this advanced date; that the isola- 
tionist of the 19th century ultra- 
nationalists is no longer tenable; that world 
peace through world law can and must be 
achieved in the 1960’s—and the early 1960’s 
at that—before it is too late. 





INTEREST DISCLOSURE BILL 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Recorp following my brief re- 
marks a news story from the New York 
Times of Sunday, May 22, 1960, head- 
lined “ ‘Simple’ Interest Isn’t So Sim- 
ple; Lending-Truth Bill Stirs Dispute.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this news 
story is the result of a recent address 
in New York by our distinguished col- 
league, Senator WaLLAcE BENNETT, of 
Utah, and describes the difficulty which 
would ensue after the passage of the 
so-called interest disclosure bill in its 
present form. 

I wish to make ciear that I was one 
of the original sponsors of the bill, on 
the basis that I believed in the principle 
of disclosure, and also on the basis that 
I thought the bill had some desirable 
anti-inflationary aspects. However, the 
hearings we have held so far indicate 
to me that the interest rate disclosure 
requirements of the bill, as now drafted, 
cannot be made effective. 

Furthermore, despite the fact that 
some 34 States have legislation dealing 
with this same subject, the committee 
has not heard a single representative of 
the enforcement agencies of any of these 
States. We have had no testimony at 
all from the States as to how these dis- 
closure laws are working or how they 
have been enforced. 

Furthermore, the enforcement provi- 
sions of this bill call for the policeman 
to be the Federal Reserve Poard. The 
Board has testified through its Chair- 
man, Mr. Martin, that it does not feel 
able to do the job, that it does not want 
the job, that it is not a credit matter, 
that it is a policeman’s job, and they 
do not feel competent to take it on. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been suggested as an alternative, but 
they have not been invited to testify 
before the committee. 

Yet, despite the fact that we have 
these gaps in the testimony—and they 
are very important gaps—and we have 
not heard other witnesses who would 
have something to say on this important 
subject, the subcommittee reported the 
bill to the full committee not very long 
ago, and there the bill is. 

In view of the remarks I have made 
and the reasons I have stated, I with- 
draw my support from the bill, although 
I was one of the original sponsors, until 
we can have more hearings and get 
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testimony which I think is essential be- 
fore Congress should consider such a 
measure. 
EXHIBIT 1 
“SIMPLE” INTEREST IsN’T SO SIMPLE; LEND- 
ING-TRUTH Brit Stirs Dispute 


(By Albert L. Kraus) 


How simple is simple interest? 

Elementary, says Senator Pau. H. Dovuctas, 
whose truth-in-lending bill would require 
that installment finance charges be stated 
in simple annual rates. The Illinois Demo- 
crat taught economics at the University of 
Chicago 28 years before being elected to 
Congress. 
Beyond the comprehension of ordinary re- 
tail clerks, says Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT 
who asserts that the Dovuc.as bill would 
place an impossible burden on American 
businesses and Government enforcement 
agencies. The Utah Republican runs a de- 
partment store and automobile agency in his 
hometown of Salt Lake City. 

Behind these opposing views of the state 
of the Nation’s arithmetic lies the latest 
debate over consumer credit. People have 
been buying too much, too fast on the in- 
stallment plan, Senator DovucGias believes, 
because the cost of credit has been camou- 


Even the young, he says, have become 
targets of the creditmongers. Teenage 
credit, he said recently, is “aimed at a 
youngster too old to spank, too young to 
garnishee, who should be learning the sav- 
ings habit.” 

Senator BENNETT, on the other hand, finds 
nothing alarming in the present levels of 
consumer credit. Economists, he notes, can't 
seem to agree on what constitutes a danger- 
ous or unstabilizing level of consumer credit. 
And anyway, over the last 4 years, install- 
ment credit has held at a relatively stable 
10 percent of disposable personal income and 
7 percent of the gross national product, the 
total of the Nation’s goods and services. 

Few would deny Senator DovuG.Las’ asser- 
tion that if the consumer got more informa- 
tion on the cost of credit, he should be able 
to decide better when to buy and when to 
borrow. To oppose such a view, Senator 
BENNETT has said, would be to favor sin. 

But a number of lenders have questioned 
the ability of retail clerks, automobile sales- 
men and television dealers to express financ- 
ing charges in simple annual interest. 

Nothing to it, Senator Doucias has said 
in effect. “Most people learn about rates 
early in grade school—in simple annual 
terms. As a saver in a bank or savings and 
loan association, he is paid in simple an- 
nual terms. As a homeowner he pays his 
mortgage in simple annual terms.” 

The lenders say there would be no prob- 
lem if all contracts were to run for an even 
year, with payments made in equal install- 
ments at equal time intervals. But few con- 
tracts, they note, are written that way. They 
generally are written for periods shorter or 
longer than a year, with payments weekly, 
biweekly, or monthly, often with no payment 
for the first month or two of the contract, 
or with smaller payments at first and larger 
payments at the end. 

Senator BENNETT tried out such a prob- 
lem—the purchase of a $20 battery on which 
there would be a $2 finance charge—on a 
member of his staff who is an economist, on 
the Library of Congress, on a professor of 
marketing, and on several other persons, 
including a statistical expert. 

The problem ran thus: 

The battery was bought on a Monday, with 
four biweekly $5 payments beginning the 
following Friday and the final $2 payment 
made 2 weeks afterward. The finance charge 
was calculated variously at 129.5 percent, 
118.9 percent, 80 percent, 117.7 percent and 
125.33 percent. 








1960 
The California Bankers Association tried 


out a simpler problem on seven mathe- 
maticians at three universities in the State. 
It asked them to calculate the effective rate 
of interest charged on a loan of $1,000 when 
a total of $1,060 was repaid over 12 equal 
montly payments. The mathematicians took 
five pages to describe the formulas they used 
in arriving at their answers. Even then, the 
answers varied. 

One way out would be to figure the 
answers in advance—assuming the experts 
finally could agree—and supply store owners 
with the tables. But Senator BENNETT says 
that every merchant in the country would 
have to have a book of interest tables bigger 
than a Sears, Roebuck catalog. And their 
clerks would have to get special training to 
use them. 

NO STATE HAS STATUTE 

While an amended version of the Douglas 
bill would give enforcement to the States if 
they met minimum standards of disclosure, 
not 1 of the 31 States that have automobile 
installment sales laws would qualify because 
none require that finance charges be stated 
in simple annual interest rates. Senator 
DovucLas says he won't back down. 

This reflects on States such as New York, 
where a fellow Democrat, former Governor 
Harriman, several years ago pushed through 
what he considered was model consumer 
credit legislation—with finance charges 
stated not in simple annual rates but in 
dollars of purchase price a year. The New 
York law says installment lenders may not 
charge more for credit than $6 a year for 
each $100 of purchase price. 

Tt also reflects on the Congress. For, only 
several weeks ago, the Congress passed an 
automobile installment loan law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that uses the same method. 





CROWDED DOCKETS OF FEDERAL 
COURTS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, shortly 
after coming to the Senate, I began an 
effort aimed at providing more realistic 
recognition of the appalling problem 
facing our Federal courts. In my own 
State of Colorado, the backlog of cases 
has forced litigants to wait as much as 
or 4 years before their cases come up 

or 

This situation is not unique in the 
Nation. Everywhere we are besieged by 
jurists and lawyers, by bar associations, 
and private citizens to provide the neces- 
Sary relief. Articles in all media of the 
press have appeared almost universally 
in favor of speedy action by this Con- 
gress to create the needed judgeships. 

Mr. President, a very timely, clearly 
written article of this nature appeared 
in the May 15 edition of the Denver Post. 
Its author, Reporter Tom Wilson, who 
spent part of last year here as an in- 
tern in government with the Congress, 
documents the judicial logjam in our 
area in a manner I am sure will be of 
interest to all. So that all Senators may 
have the opportunity for study of this 
article, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE IMPAIRED BY OVERLOADED DOCKET IN 
DENVER’S FEDERAL COURT 
(By Tom Wilson) 

Justice delayed is justice denied. 

This legal axiom has a special pertinence 
for the U.S. Federal District Court for Colo- 
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rado. In this court, justice is constantly 
delayed and therefore, in many cases, denied. 

The delay is not deliberate. The court's 
two judges, Chief Judge Alfred A. Arraj and 
newly appointed Judge Hatfield Chilson, 
work long hours. 

The court has no summer recess. Visiting 
judges are brought from other districts to 
hear Colorado cases. The pretrial confer- 
ence and revised rules for filing and admin- 
istering the legal actions have been insti- 
tuted to speed justice. 

But because cases are filed at a faster rate 
than they can be disposed of, the backlog 
continues—and grows. 

At the end of July 1957 there were 314 
civil cases and 57 criminal cases pending be- 
fore the court. Last April 30 the court faced 
a backlog of 427 civil cases and 75 criminal 
actions. 

In fiscal 1959 the average Federal judge 
held nine criminal jury trials. Colorado’s 2 
judges held 41. North and South Dakota, 
each with two Federal judges, held eight 
such trials. 

The delay particularly affects civil actions. 
The Federal Constitution requires a speedy 
trial for those accused of criminal violations. 

Criminal cases, therefore, have precedence 
over civil cases. Thus new criminal cases 
push existing civil cases further back on the 
court’s docket. 

The court’s average of 3 to 4 months be- 
tween the filing of criminal complaint and 
the beginning of trial is one of the best in 
the Nation, according to Judge Arraj. 

The 2-year average for civil cases is one 
of the worst. 

There are many ways @ 2-year delay can 
work a hardship on a litigant. 

A court trial is a search for truth. Most 
attorneys agree the major problem in a trial 
is keeping the evidence as factual and as 
distinct as possible. 

Facts are presented by witnesses or by 
documents presented by witnesses. In 2 
years, memories dim, witnesses move or die. 

The litigant is often forced to pay for an 
expensive search for a witness. Sometimes 
he finds he cannot afford such a search or 
meet the cost of bringing the witness to 
Denver for the trial. 

And for the lack of a witness the case may 
be lost. 

Financial hardships suffered by the 
plaintiff in waiting for a civil damage trial 
may lead to an out of court settlement, at 
a figure less than just, because he cannot 
afford to wait for justice. 

A man injured in an accident may have 
a@ just claim for damages. He usually will 
have large expenses in medical bills and loss 
of time on his job. 

Though the case must wait 2 years for a 
hearing, the plaintiff’s creditors often will 
not. Thus a settlement that may serve the 
creditors but not justice often takes place. 

In tort cases, those not involving con- 
tracts, the defendant who must pay damages 
does -not pay interest on them until they 
are awarded at the trial. 

In Colorado cases, the defendant will 
thus have the use of his money for 2 years. 
The plaintiff gets no compensation for the 
delay. 

A man who files suit in Federal court to 
compel a defendant to comply with the 
terms of a contract or lease may find the 
disputed agreement has expired before the 
trial is set. 

The law that establishes the district of 
Colorado says that the court shall hold ses- 
sions in Denver, Durango, Grand Junction, 
Montrose, Pueblo and Sterling. 

No trials have been held outside of Den- 
ver for 4 years, Judge Arraj says, because 
the court cannot afford the extra time the 
judicial trips would use. 

Litigants have been faced with the fact 
that it would cost them more to bring their 
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attorneys, witnesses, and evidence to Denver 
than they would gain in their suit, if they 
won. 

Outstate attorneys must pass on clients 
to Denver associates because they cannot 
expect the clients to pay for frequent trips 
to Denver to handle we many preliminary 
actions that precede the actual trial. 

if Colorado were to get a third judge, the 
court =o resume outstate sessions to try 
cases e@ area where they originated, 
Judge Arraj says. z 

This third judge solution has been before 
Congress for several years. 

A bill to create 45 new Federal fudgeships, 
including one for Colorado, has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and is before the same committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

But the pressure of the early adjournment 
date, necessitated by the coming political 
conventions, and the unwillingness to deal 
with a major patronage plum just before 
the voters designate the relative strength of 
the parties, will probably put the issue off 
until the next 

Next year the bill’s chances may improve. 

Many attorneys believe that delay in the 
administration of justice is not only unfair 
to the persons involved, but may be eroding 
away this Nation’s traditional respect for 
justice. 

“The judicial branch of Government is 
designed to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen,” US. Attorney Donald G. 
Brotzman says. 

“The citizen should have confidence that 
this branch will assist him in obtaining his 
basic legal rights and it is important that 
this confidence is maintained. 

“I fear that as the public experiences in- 
justice due to delay, their confidence in our 
judicial system will be diminished to the 
detriment of our whole concept of justice.” 

Without a third judge, Judge Arraj be- 
lieves the Colorado Federal docket can be 
kept little more than current. 

This would involve the continued use of 
visiting judges—an expensive and inefficient 
expedient—and the continued pressure of 
the backlog on the whole court. 

The 2-year delay for civil cases would re- 
main. 





THE U-2 SPY PLANE INCIDENT AND 
THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand an article which is of par- 
ticular significance in view of President 
Eisenhower's recent return from Paris. 
With the overwhelming display of affec- 
tion and national unity represented by 
the tremendous crowd here in Wash- 
ington still fresh in our minds, with the 
clarity of purpose and statesmanship of 
Mr. Eisenhower becoming more evident 
every day, here is one more piece of evi- 
dence to add. 

Many correspondents, many spokes- 
men, were quick to leap upon the trap 
baited by the Russians into which we 
were supposed to have fallen when the 
announcement of the U-2 spy plane was 
made. But the facts have tended to 
show a somewhat different picture in re- 
cent days in light of Khrushchev’s vile 
performance, his almost maniacal tirade 
before the press in Paris, and his in- 
sistent hammering at a single, thread- 
bare theme. How threadbare is shown 
in this article by Nicholas Blatchford 
which appears in the May 20 edition of 
the Washington Daily News. 

Mr. President, in a point-by-point 
countdown, Mr. Blatchford gives the 
lie to Khrushchev’s tale of the shooting 


es 
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down of the U-2, of his double deceit 
during his visit to this Nation, and of 
the premier’s obvious intention to 
sabotage the summit, no matter what 
the excuse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks so 
that we may have its added weight as 
permanent proof of the Russian 
premier’s deceit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CAT 
(By Nicholas Blatchford) 

Khrushchev made two serious errors in 
the raucous press conference he held after 
the summit collapse. The first could even 
cost him his hide. 

Things were going along famously—bluff, 
bombast, threat, smile, snarl—when a cor- 
respondent for the National Broadcasting 
Co. cleverly baited a trap for him—proving 
that at least some radio-TV correspondents 
are on the ball. And Khrushchev promptly 
fell in—proving that he is not always as fast 
on his feet as he sometimes seems. 

“Why,” the NBC man asked, “since you 
knew about these (U-2) flights, did you not 
tell President Eisenhower about them and 
ask him to stop them when you visited the 
United States?’ 

It was a sneaky question—sneaky because 
the Russian leaders had not acknowledged, 
to their own people or to anyone else, that 
they knew of the U-2 flights until they’d 
brought one down. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev waded right in, 
saying, “I will answer that question with 
pleasure.” He explained that when he was 
at Camp David with Ike “I almost opened 
my mouth to make that statement” but 
then decided “not to raise the matter with 
this friend of mine.” 

The cat was out of the bag. Here was a 
stark admission that: 

Khrushchev had known about the U-2 
flights ever since last fall and probably ever 
since we first started making them, some 
4 years ago. Why did no one demand a 
public apology then? 

He and his cohorts in the Kremlin had 
concealed these “aggressive espionage flights” 
from the Russian people. (For obvious rea- 
sons: They couldn’t knock the U-2 down, 
probably because it normally flies too high.) 

The big show of outrage, surprise, shock, 
indignation and horror at the ill-starred 
flight of Pilot Powers was, therefore, so much 
eyewash, a convenient way to scuttle the 
summit conference before it was launched. 

We doubt that Ehrushchev will be for- 
given this slip by his stony-eyed friends 
back home. 

The other blooper was made when Khru- 
shchev told the assembled correspondents 
two true stores: 

When he was a child and the family cat 
would try to mooch some cream, his mother 
“usually took the cat by the scruff of the 
neck and gave it a good shaking.” 

Apparently this left its mark on the boy, 
because we find Khrushchev coming back 
to the theme later in the conference. 

“This recalls to my mind,” he said, “what 
we used to do in the Donbass when I was 
the young boy. Whenever we caught a cat 
in the pigeon’s loft, we would catch the cat 
by its tail and bang its head against the wall 
and that was the only way it could be taught 
some sense.” 

With that statement, Khrushchev proba- 
bly lost twice as much ground as he had 
gained in all his travels. We don’t just 
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mean he lost the vote of all the nice, little 
old ladies in Dubuque, Iowa. 

It is one thing for a boy to swing a cat 
against a wall by its tail. It is another 
thing for a grown man to boast of it. 





AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12117) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill is a good bill, a sound bill, and 
one which will continue support for 
many of the tried and proved programs 
of American agriculture. In this bill 
there is much of the ability, much of the 
knowledge, much of the experience, and 
much of the wisdom of the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUsSELL], who 
has served as chairman of the Senate 
Agricultural Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee since he first came to the Senate in 
1933. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I might remind the 
Senator from Alabama that for 2 terms, 
unfortunately, the electorate brought 
about a Republican majority in the 
Senate. 

Mr. HILL. That was unfortunate in- 
deed. However, ever since the Senator 
from Georgia has been in the Senate he 
has served as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee when the Democrats were in con- 
trol of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is a certain im- 
plication contained in the remarks of 
the Senator from Alabama, but I am 
sure that he did not mean to imply it 
was unfortunate that the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. YounG] 
was the chairman at the time there was 
a Republican majority in the Senate. 
Being a southerner, he may feel that it 
was unfortunate we had a Republican 
majority in the Senate. However, Iam 
sure he will agree with me that it was 
good to have Senator Youne at the helm 
at the time. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota that, 
since we had to have a Republican Sen- 
ate, we were extremely fortunate to have 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], my good friend, the 
friend of the farmer, the very outstand- 
ing Senator from North Dakota, as 
chairman of this subcommittee. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe the reason 
that we had to have a Republican Sen- 
ate—and it was certainly essential that 
we had one—had nothing to do with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] always does 
when he is at the helm of a committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Through the years, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia has 
been a most eloquent spokesman in the 
battle to enable the farmers of our Na- 
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tion to obtain a fair share of the na- 
tional income and to enjoy the fruits of 
American prosperity. 

As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
have had the privilege, over a number 
of years, to witness at close range the 
ability, intelligence, and integrity, the 
fearless dedication and the absolute de- 
termination, of the Senator from Geor- 
gia to win justice and equity for our 
farmers. 

The farmers and the farm families of 
America have no greater friend than 
Dick RUSSELL. His name stands in the 
forefront of any rollcall of Senators who 
have sponsored and worked and fought 
for price supports on basic farm com- 
modities, rural electrification, soil con- 
servation, farm credit, farm housing, the 
school lunch program, and many other 
great programs benefiting our farm 
families. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to commend and congratulate my able 
and distinguished colleague from Geor- 
gia for his understanding, for his devo- 
tion, and for his magnificent leadership 
in the cause of agriculture and the farm- 
ers of America. 

I am delighted that the good people 
of Senator RvusSELL’s home State of 
Georgia had the richly deserved appre- 
ciation of him to again this year nomi- 
nate him without opposition to a fifth 
full term in the Senate. 

We all know that he is one of the great 
Members of this body, and we do hope 
that he may enjoy many more fruitful 
years of service to his State and to our 
country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
overwhelmed by the very eloquent 
speech delivered by my beloved friend, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hm]. 
I am sure he must view me through 
eyes which are colored by glasses of 
friendship; otherwise he would never 
have made those statements. I am 
highly honored and deeply grateful. 

Not in a back-patting attitude, I may 
say that I have often thought that of 
those who serve in the Senate today— 
and there are many great Senators 
here—the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, through his great contribu- 
tion to the cause of health in this coun- 
try, through the Hill-Burton hospital 
program, and through his sponsorship 
of research to conquer the diseases 
that plague our people, is one of the few 
Members who will find a permanent 
place in the history of this country. 
That makes me all the more grateful 
for his very complimentary references 
to me. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that H.R. 12117, the 
fiscal 1961 appropriation measure for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, does not include new funds for 
fruit research in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

The commercial fruit industry—and I 
refer particularly to the production of 
apples and peaches—is most important 
to the economy of West Virginia. In 
1958 and 1959, West Virginia ranked 7th 
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in the Nation in the production of ap- 
ples, which, in 1959, amounted to 5,700,- 
000 bushels. In 1958, the cash value of 
our apple crop amounted to $8,500,000. 

In the matter of peach crop, West 
Virginia ranked 17th in the Nation both 
in 1958 and 1959. 

The labor force required to produce, 
harvest, and market in the industry is 
also important because of its contribu- 
tion to needed employment in West Vir- 

a. However, conditions in market- 
ing are subject to constant change, and 
these changes bring new challenges 
which must be met by intensified and 
expanded research. 

By and large, when we appropriate a 
dollar for research and apply it to the 
specific purpose for which the money 
has been appropriated, there is not only 
a return of the 100 cents on the dollar 
invested, but, also, a further return in 
the form of a dividend to the industry, 
to the productivity of the persons, and 
to development within the industry. 
This is important to a State like West 
Virginia. 

I have received two communications 
in recent days from the organization 
which is representative of the apple 
growers in the States of West Virginia, 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
Carroll R. Miller, who is the secretary- 
manager of the Appalachian Apple 
Service, Inc., and who is a citizen of 
West Virginia, residing at Martinsburg, 
set forth in his communication this 
language which I call to the attention 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RvuUssELL], who presents 
the appropriation bill this afternoon, 
for his consideration: 

In apples, as in many fruits and vege- 
tables, most growers are literally battling 
for survival in this riptide of change that 
has been gaining momentum in the past 10 
years or more—nationally and worldwide. 
These changes have brought new conditions— 
new facts that must be faced. Only sys- 
tematic research can find these facts. Re- 
search is the prime necessity today. 


Then Mr. Miller uses this expression: 


We seem to be about 20 years behind with 
the facts, and it is hurting. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD the telegram dated May 12, 1960, 
from Mr. Miller, and his subsequent let- 
ter of May 18, 1960, both of them on the 
subject matter which I have been dis- 
cussing during the last few minutes. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA., May 12, 1960. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Offices, Washington D.C.: 

House agricultural appropriations bill 
seems to have denied all funds for vital new 
fruit research asked for repeatedly by the 
highly responsible deciduous fruit advisory 
committee. Bill also cuts vital pesticide re- 
search funds from requested 114 million to 
only 250,000. Both funds are most impor- 
tant to applegrowers and fruit and vegetable 
growers just now. This four-State organiza- 
tion of 1,308 applegrowers earnestly asks your 
help in restoring these funds. 

APPALACHIAN APPLE SERVICE, 
CARROLL R. MILER, Secretary. 
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APPALACHIAN APPLE SERVICE, INC., 
May 18, 1960. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
The Senate Offices, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear JENNINGS: Thank you for your quick 
response to our May 11 wire about the slashes 
the House inflicted on fruit and vegetable 
research funds; for both this threatening 
pesticide problem and for our marketing 
problems. 

In apples, as in many fruits and vege- 
tables, most growers are literally battling 
for survival in this riptide of change that 
has been gaining momentum the past 10 
years or more nationally and worldwide. 
These changes have brought new conditions: 
new facts that must be faced. Only system- 
atic research can find these facts. Research 
is the prime necessity today. 

New chemicals have brought problems not 
yet understood by anyone as yet; fearsome 
to many; and fodder for sensation-hunting 
publicists, with possible sudden and ruinous 
effects on the industry. Only quick, compe- 
tent research can get at the facts. The 
House slashed the considered request for 
$144 million for this to a quarter million. 

This tidal wave of change is running also 
in marketing. A successful independent 
grocer told me the other day that over two- 
thirds of the items on his shelves now come 
from a double handful of the giant food 
manufacturing firms: Swift and Armour, 
General Mills, Pillsbury, and General Foods, 
and so on. Apples must sell in this highly 
organized competition—but how? The right 
answers to this are imperative. The National 
Apple Institute has asked the Department 
of Agriculture to help find the facts, since 
they have the authority and the trained re- 
search personnel. They are willing, but it 
takes funds not yet authorized. We seem to 
be about 20 years behind with the facts and 
it is hurting. 

We will genuinely appreciate your con- 
tinued efforts to repair the House’s slashes. 

Sincerely, 
CARROLL R. MILLER, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
in the position, in a sense, of being after 
the fact rather than before the fact. 
The House did not act in the manner in 
which my constituency and the constitu- 
ency of the Senators from the other 
States in the apple belt feel it should 
have acted in reference to new research 
moneys, especially for apples and 
peaches. However, I understand—and 
I feel certain there will be a clarification 
by the able Senator from Georgia—that 
the money which was requested—the 
figure proposed is $100,000—is not avail- 
able during fiscal 1961 for intensified re- 
search in the field of commercial fruit. 
I believe the need is not only in the spe- 
cific area for which I plead, but is also 
national in its scope and application, if 
the funds were to be provided for the 
purpose I have indicated. 

I had the privilege earlier this after- 
noon of conferring with the Senator 
from Georgia. I am sure it is his desire 
to clarify the situation for me, and also 
perhaps to make a comment on the pos- 
sibility of having funds, if not included 
in the present appropriation bill, at least 
actively considered for incorporation in 
the bill next year. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia is always impressive and com- 
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pelling in his statements. The approach 
pe subject is no exception to that 
le. 

I can reassure him as one of the mat- 
ters which is dealt with by the telegram 
from his constituents. So far as con- 
cerns appropriations for needed research 
into pesticides and insecticides, and the 
residue therefrom, the Senate committee 
appropriated all the many funds which 
were requested by the Senator’s constit- 
uents. We appropriated the full $1,500,- 
000 which was asked for this very im- 
portant study. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Georgia is certainly correct and is help- 
ful in this situation. I advised my con- 
stituency of the fact that the Senate had 
so acted, and we are grateful to the com- 
mittee for the recognition of that need. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have listened with 
careful attention to the Senator’s state- 
ment. As I said yesterday, and as I have 
indicated on other occasions, the sub- 
committee and the full Appropriations 
Committee have been most attentive to 
all requests for research which have been 
submitted to us. I do not know just what 
the Senator’s constituent has in mind as 
to any specific area of research which 
would be beneficial to the fruit and vege- 
table interests of the Nation. 

There is included in the bill some 
$500,000 for basic research in fruit—in 
apples, pears, peaches, and other stone 
fruits. Without knowing exactly what 
specific project the Senator’s constituent 
has in mind, I cannot advise the Senator 
as to whether any of that money will be 
expended for that particular purpose or 
not. 

But if the fruit producers will develop 
a specific program and will bring it to 
the attention of the committee, I can as- 
sure the Senator from West Virginia that 
next year we shall give it very sympa- 
thetic consideration. 4 

Mr. HOLLAND. And perhaps this 
year, by means of a supplemental appro- 
priation bill item. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say thai if the 
Senator can obtain a detailed statement, 
then—as suggested by my friend, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLaNnp] who 
is such a valuable member of the sub- 
committee—we might be able to give it 
consideration in connection with a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill before the 
adjournment of this Congress. 

But without more definite information 
as to the specific area of research which 
Mr. Miller has in mind, I cannot inform 
the Senator from West Virginia whether 
the bill provides an adequate amount of 
money for such purpose or not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
response to the clarification the Senator 
from Georgia has given, which is helpful, 
and also in response to his assurance, 
which is, frankly, very pleasing, I wish 
to state that I believe the attitudes ex- 
pressed by both the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Florida are, in- 
deed, most fair and much appreciated. 

There rests upon me the responsibility 
to work with these apple growers, in 
reference to an intensification of re- 
search in the fruit industry which they 
believe to be necessary. I believe that 
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the hope of possible consideration of this 
subject in connection with a supple- 
mental appropriation bill will give us an 
opportunity to move in the direction 
which these men have indicated should 
be taken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that there 
is an old maxim that applies to these re- 
search items, as well as to many other 
areas of appropriations: “A squeaking 
axle gets the grease.” 

Over a number of years I have noticed 
that agitation which is carried on un- 
remittingly for a number of years nearly 
always gets some results. So if the 
Senator from West Virginia will obtain 
detailed information and will press 
vigorously enough, I am sure that one of 
these days we shall be able to direct some 
research to the areas in which his con- 
stituents are interested. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Georgia will indulge 
me long enough to permit me to make an 
observation in connection with my 
friend’s reference to the squeaking axle, 
I would turn for a moment to the words 
of the poet, Josh Billings, who said in 
reference to a wheel: 

I don’t believe in kicking; it aint likely to 
bring one peace. 

But the wheel that squeaks the loudest is 
the one that gets the grease. 


So, although I would not want the 
wheel to turn improperly in connection 
with a matter of this kind, I repeat that 
I am grateful to my friend, the highly 
competent Senator from Georgia; and 
I am also grateful for the suggestion in 
which he is joined by my equally good 
friend, the able and diligent Senator 
from Florida {Mr. Ho.ianp]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to direct the attention of the chair- 
man of our subcommittee [Mr. Russet] 
to one item in the bill, in order that we 
may ascertain, by way of a statement of 
the legislative history, the intention of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee in 
marking up the bill in reference to the 
conservation reserve program. 

I think perhaps the report as it ap- 
pears on page 10 is not completely re- 
flective of what the subcommittee had 
in mind. 

So I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of our subcommit- 
tee the language which appears on page 
21 of the bill. On that page, the bill 
shows that the House of Representatives 
allowed $310 million for the conservation 
reserve program—for the expenses of 
liquidating and administering the pro- 
gram which now is under way. But to 
that item, our committee added $25 mil- 
lion, so as to make a total of $335 mil- 
lion, and added the following proviso: 

Provided, That not to exceed $12,000,000 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses, of which not less than $10,000,000 
may be transferred to the appropriation ac- 
count “Local administration, section 388, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938”: 


My reason for directing the attention 
of the chairman of the subcommittee to 
this item is that at times there is a feel- 
ing, when money is earmarked in this 
way and is lumped together, as funds 
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for both Washington office expenses and 
State office expenses, that there is a tend- 
ency for the State office expenses to be 
curtailed, in favor of the administrative 
expenses incurred in the central office 
in Washington. But certainly that was 
not the intention of our subcommittee. 

We recognized, from what we heard 
during the hearings and from our ob- 
servations of the programs, that, basi- 
cally, these programs are administered 
by the county committees; and next in 
priority are the State offices and the 
State committees, which must supervise 
the administration in the respective 
States. 

So I wish to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia: Is it not true that 
what we had in mind in this connection, 
and in including the additional $25 mil- 
lion appropriation for this purpose, was 
that after the legitimate needs of the 
county committees are first met, our 
next concern is to see to it that the State 
offices and the State committees have 
sufficient administrative funds with 
which to work with the county commit- 
tees in meeting the local problems? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly that was the 
committee’s intention, as I understand 
it. As a matter of fact, this program 
has expired, insofar as the assuming of 
any new contracts is concerned; and 
no policies are to be formulated on the 
national level. The supervision on the 
national level is at a very minimum; 
and it seems to me that the only proper 
order of priority would be first to take 
care of the needs of the county offices 
which deal with the conservation reserve 
program; and second, to take care of the 
requirements of the State offices. And 
if there is to be any substantial reduc- 
tion, it should occur in the Washington 
Office, because of the fact—as I have 
stated—that the program has expired, 
and is now to be administered only in 
the field, in dealing with those who 
already have Government contracts in 


connection with the _ conservation 
reserve program. 
Mr. MUNDT. I thank the chairman 


of the subcommittee. That certainly 
confirms the understanding of the sub- 
committee as I comprehend it, and what 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
pointed out is emphatically correct. 
Since this program is expiring and new 
contracts are not to be entered into, and 
obviously no new policy is to be avail- 
able, the funds for administering this 
particular program are not great. How- 
ever, it is important that, at the State 
and county level, there be adequate 
funds to see that the contracts are ful- 
filled in conformity with the manner in 
which they were written. 

I thought it was well, since the report 
did not go into these matters, specifically 
to add this statement as a part of the 
legislative history, so those administer- 
ing the funds will know precisely and ex- 
actly what the subcommittee had in 
mind. 

Before taking my seat, I should like 
to add my own words of felicitation to 
the wonderful services being rendered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] 
in the US. Senate as a whole, and 
specifically today in connection with his 
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chairmanship of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture. 

I can say, as one who has sat in that 
committee for some time, that he ques- 
tions the witnesses with penetration, 
with sympathy, and with an eagle eye 
for economy and for making a dollar do 
a@ dollar’s worth of work. He adminis- 
ters the committee and conducts it in a 
completely nonpartisan manner. I can- 
not recall at any time in the history of 
our committee when we have had a vote 
divided on party lines. We have had dif- 
ferences of opinion as individuals, as 
Senators should have, but never has 
there been any partisan or political] 
maneuvering in the committee. I think 
it is good for the country as a whole, and 
the farmers in particular, to know they 
have a good friend in Dick RUSSELL as 
chairman of the subcommittee, who 
watches over their interests, as do the 
taxpayers who do not happen to live on 
farms, but who can be assured that the 
economic philosophy of the Senator 
from Georgia is not limited to the com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to express to 
the Senator from South Dakota my 
profound gratification. ‘Praise from Sir 
Hubert is praise indeed.” The distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota has 
been an active, intelligent friend of the 
farmers of this country since he first took 
the oath as a U.S. Senator. I am pleased 
that he has stated there is no partisan- 
ship in this committee. I can certainly 
bear testimony to the fact that partisan 
considerations on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
have played no part whatsoever in his 
activities on the committee. His sole 
guiding star is the welfare of the farmers 
of the United States, and during my 
tenure of office the farmers of this coun- 
try have had no truer, more diligent, or 
more determined friend than the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I hesitate 
to inject a discordant note at this time, 
but I shall vote against H.R. 12117, the 
Agricultural and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration appropriation bill, 1961, in pro- 
test against the refusal of this and other 
Democratic-controlled Congresses to co- 
operate with President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson in the 
enactment of a farm program which 
makes sense. 

The people of Connecticut are becom- 
ing increasingly outraged by the failure 
of this Congress to take action to solve 
the farm problem, and end a wasteful 
program which does not work, and never 
will work unless changes are made in ex- 
isting law, as repeatedly recommended 
by the President. 

Opinion in my State was accurately 
reflected in an editorial entitled “Three 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Fifty Dol- 
lars a Minute” in the Bridgeport Post of 
March 22, 1960, which points out that the 
taxpayers of the Nation “are paying a 
terrible price” for the present unsuccess- 
ful farm program and “are also paying a 
terrible price for the failure of our states- 
men to develop a program that will work, 
or be big enough to scrap the one that 
doesn’t.” 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred may be included in the Recorp 
following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, H.R. 12117 
provides funds for programs which I 
heartily endorse, such as lunches for 
school children, watershed protection, 
State experiment stations, and emer- 
gency famine relief to friendly peoples. 
I wish it were possible for me to vote 
separately in support of adequate funds 
for these worthy purposes. However, of 
the $4 billion in the bill, approximately 
$3 billion is for the support of activities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This agency administers the high, rigid 
price support programs insisted upon by 
the majority of this and prior Con- 
gresses. As a result, despite efforts to 
reduce CCC’s inventories, the taxpayers’ 
investment in surplus farm commodities 
is estimated to increase to $9.5 billion 
by June 30, 1961, from $8.6 billion at the 
start of the current fiscal year. 

I cannot acquiesce in this continued 
waste of the taxpayers’ funds. Conse- 
quently, I shall vote against the bill. 

ExuHIsiT 1 


THREE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
DoLLaRS A MINUTE 


In a recent statement, President Eisen- 
hower told the taxpayers that it costs them 
$1,500,000 a day for the Government’s wheat 
program. That is at the rate of about $1,000 
a minute. But that’s only part of the story 
as the wheat bite is only a small part of the 
cost of agricultural stabilization, which costs 
the taxpayers more than $3,750 a minute, 
or about $5,400,000 a day. 

A lot will be heard about this figure in 
the coming presidential campaign. There 
are only three brackets of taxpayers whose 
annual payments to the Treasury could pay 
for this program. 

There are about 5 million citizens whose 
adjusted gross income runs from $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year. On the average they are heads 
of families, own one car and work hard. 
Each year they turn in to Uncle Sam about $3 
billion. The stabilization program costs 
about $2 billion. 

Then there are 3 million in the $6,000 to 
$7,000 bracket who pay about $2.4 billion 
a@ year. The third rich vein of income pay- 
dirt are the $10,000 to $15,000 people. There 
are about a million of these who turn in a 
little more than $2 billion annually. 

The point is that the entire take of mil- 
lions of taxpayers must go each year to pay 
for an unsuccessful farm program. The one 
undisputed fact about the program is that 
it does not work, never has worked, and it 
never will. The program is wasteful and in- 
effective and the taxpayers are paying a ter- 
rible price for it. They are also paying a 
terrible price for the failure of our states- 
men to develop a program that will work, 
or be big enough to scrap the one that 
doesn’t. 

The farm problem is almost 40 years old 
and getting worse and more expensive. 

But there is one thing the politicians never 
forget—the farm vote, and they are being 
just as careful about it today as they were 
in 1920, when the farm population was two 
and a half times greater than in 1960. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware and Mr. 
KERR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I was going to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill, but I am willing to with- 
hold if the Senator from Oklahoma is in 
a hurry. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am go- 
ing to offer some amendments to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognized the Senator from Dela- 
ware, in an effort to be impartial in the 
recognition of Senators. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am willing to yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, if the Senator 
from Oklahoma isin a hurry. I can offer 
my amendment later, if that will accom- 
modate the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I would 
be very grateful. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. : 

Mr. President, I have at the desk three 
amendments. One relates to the amount 
in the bill for planning under the water- 
shed protection program. One relates 
to the amount to be appropriated for 
the watershed protection program. The 
other has to do with the appropriation 
for the flood prevention part of the pro- 
gram, 

I have given a copy of each one of 
these amendments, Mr. President, to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

I wish to say that I have listened with 
great interest to the kind things which 
have been said about the Senator from 
Georgia this afternoon. I know how 
well-founded they are, and I am happy 
to join in the spirit of what has been said 
in tribute to the Senator for the great 
work he has done as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I arise in behalf of 
items in the agriculture and farm credit 
appropriations bill which, in my opin- 
ion, must be adjusted before this bill is 
finally acted upon by the Senate. 

I refer Senators to page 7 of the Sen- 
ate report, under the headings ‘“Water- 
shed Protection’ and “Flood Preven- 
tion.” The language in the report is as 
follows: 

The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $32 million, as proposed by the House, 
an increase of $4,250,000 over the budget re- 
quest, and $9,250,000 over the appropriation 
for 1960. The committee recommends $3,- 
500,000 for investigations and planning as 
proposed in the budget. This action pro- 
vides an additional $1,400,000 for installa- 
tion of works of improvement to be prorated 
proportionately between the pilot watersheds 
and those approved under Public Law 566. 

An appropriation of $18 million for con- 
tinuing work in the 11 authorized watersheds 
is recommended. This is the amount of the 
House bill, $3 million over the budget re- 
quest, and the amount provided for fiscal 
1960. 


As I understand the action of the Sen- 
ate committee, they have appropriated 
$32 million for the watershed protection 
program. Only $3,500,000 of that can be 
used for investigations and planning for 
projects under this great program. 

Mr. President, I was greatly in hopes 
that the Senate committee would see fit 
to raise the construction figure to $50 
million and increase the planning funds 
to $5 million. These were the figures that 
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the Oklahoma State Soil Conservation 
Board urged to be appropriated on the 
basis of current needs. In my opinion, 
their request was the minimum which 
should be considered at this time. 

Senators will note that, under the 
flood prevention program, the Senate 
committee suggests $18 million for the 
continuing work in the 11 authorized 
watersheds. Again, I was in hopes that 
this amount would be increased to $25 
million. This I believe to be the mini- 
mum amount consistent with the need 
for getting the work on these watersheds 
completed, in order that the benefits ac- 
cruing from them can be realized. 

This program has been under con- 
struction now for 14 years, and it is 
time that we are finishing up the job 
rather than stretching it out and delay- 
ing the benefits which flow from it. 
Each year that we delay means the cost 
is greater than if we go ahead and finish 
the program as originally anticipated. 

Let me return now to the matter of 
the funds for the planning parties to 
work on the watershed protection pro- 
grams. The present planning party 
organization was built up over a period 
of several years of recruitment and 
training in the face of strong competi- 
tion for critically scarce engineers, hy- 
drologists, geologists,andsoforth. Fail- 
ure to maintain this planning group at 
the present level will set back the small 
watershed program by several years. 

Applications for assistance under Pub- 
lic Law 566 continue to exceed the plan- 
ning assistance now available. Even the 
current $4.9 million of Federal planning 
funds supplemented by the current $1.1 
million of State and local funds, there 
is a backlog of 733 unserviced applica- 
tions, a number one-third larger than 
the total of 549 that have received plan- 
ning help since 1954. 

In Oklahoma there are 43 applications 
before the State soil conservation board 
and 8 which have already been approved 
for planning, making a total of 51 proj- 
ects for which planning parties will be 
needed this year. 

Under the present rate of planning in 
the State of Oklahoma, we can only plan 
six watersheds so, at that rate, if not one 
single application were to be submitted, 
it would be 8 years before the planning 
could be completed. This, I think, is a 
fair example of what we do to this 
worthy program when we fail to make 
adequate funds available for the plan- 
ning of these projects. 

Therefore, I would urge the chairman 
of the Agriculture Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations to accept three amend- 
ments, one increasing the funds for 
planning of these programs to $5 million 
as a first priority, the second increasing 
the funds to $44,250,000 for watershed 
protection, and the third increasing the 
flood prevention funds to $20 million as 
a third priority. 

I hope that the chairman may see fit to 
accept all three amendments. 

Mr. President, I did not pull these 
amendment out of thin air. In the first 
place, the Oklahoma State Soil Con- 
servation Board, after careful considera- 
tion of these matters, urged that I sup- 
port even a larger amount for planning 
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and construction under the watershed 
protection program than I am proposing. 

I did, however, contact the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and asked them to 
supply me with figures to indicate what 
this program should be and I shall place 
in the Recorp a table which shows that, 
as a minimum requirement, $44,250,000 
is needed for the watershed protection 
program and $20 million is needed for 
the flood prevention program for the 
fiscal year 1961. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to read a statement from the House 
report which I believe fully justifies the 
action I am seeking, entirely aside and 
apart from the recommendations of the 
Soil Conservation Service, or my folks 
in Oklahoma. 

Watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion: For watershed protection, the bill car- 
ries an appropriation for 1961 of $32 million. 
During the 1960 fiscal year, a total of 
$32,276,964 is available for this program, in- 
cluding an appropriation of $22,750,000 and 
@ carryover of unused funds from fiscal year 
1959 of $9,526,964. The amount of $32 mil- 
lion included in this bill, therefore, will 
make available approximately the same 
amount for fiscal year 1961. The amount is 
sufficient to restore the planning funds 
available in 1960 and to finance a total of 
42 planning parties during the next year. 

Testimony before the committee indicates 
that more than 1,200 communities through- 
out the Nation have requested help in de- 
veloping watershed plans. It further shows 
that assistance has been authorized for 
about 500 of these, that some 200 plans have 
been approved, and that construction has 
started on about half of these. In view of 
the large number of applications still await- 
ing plans, and in view of the large number 
of approved projects awaiting construction 
funds, the committee has increased the 
watershed protection funds above the 
amounts requested. In the opinion of the 
members of the committee, the amount of 
interest in this program in all areas of the 
country, and the urgent need for increased 
attention to the conservation of the soil and 
water resources of this country, warrant 
even larger amounts than those recom- 
mended in the bill. 

For the flood prevention work in the 11 
major watersheds authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, the committee has in- 
cluded an appropriation of $18 million, the 
same as provided for fiscal year 1960. 

Legislation just enacted authorizes addi- 
tional works of improvement in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act in connection with the 11 watershed 
improvement programs provided for by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. It also author- 
izes the making of loans to cover the local 
share of both the flood prevention and non- 
flood prevention features of these 11 water- 
sheds. Therefore, language has been in- 
cluded to make the flood prevention appro- 
priation available for these purposes. 

As pointed out in last year’s report, the 
work under this program has lagged far 
behind that envisioned when the program 
was initiated in 1944. It now appears that 
this flood prevention work, which was 
originally estimated to take 15 years to com- 
plete, will take 40 years or more to complete 
at the present rate of progress. If slowed 
down even more, as proposed in the 1961 
budget, this time could be extended another 
10 years. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. KERR. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Oxlahoma in support of the 
amendments which he has offered. I 
join the chairman and the other mem- 
bers of the committee in expressing 
appreciation for the watershed program. 
I think it is an excellent program. It 
is doing a great deal of good. There is 
much interest in it all over the Nation. 

I know that in my own State of Ten- 
nessee many watersheds are being 
planned, but we do not now have the 
necessary personnel and teams to do 
the planning and engineering work. The 
head of our Watershed Association has 
called me, to urge that the $1.4 million 
particularly not be taken from the 
amount for investigation and planning. 

Mr. President, I certainly join the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma in urging the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the Senate 
to restore the $1.4 million for investi- 
gations and planning. I think the other 
amendments of the Senator from Okla- 
homa are well-founded, and should also 
be agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to the Senator from Tennessee for 
those remarks and his support. 

I wish to invite attention to the fact 
that my distinguished colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] is also a 
sponsor of these amendments. 

In further support of the amendments, 
and in further urging consideration of 
this matter by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that on February 8, in 
response to a letter from the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, the Department of 
Agriculture submitted a table of the re- 
quirements for these programs for fiscal 
years 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, and 
1966. In that table from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture it is shown that for 
planning in fiscal year 1961, $5.5 million 
would be required; for watershed pro- 
tection, including planning for 1961, 
$44,250,000, the amount asked for in my 
amendment, would be required; and for 
installations under the flood prevention 
program $20 million, as asked for in the 
third amendment which I have offered, 
and which I now urge the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia to accept, would 


be required. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 


from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I asked the Sen- 
ator to yield so that I might lend one 
extra voice to a plea for acceptance of 
these amendments. I can think of no 
programs which yield greater dividends 
for every dollar invested than the 
Soil Conservation Service program, the 
watershed protection program, and the 
flood-control program, all of which in- 
volve watershed protection and soil con- 
servation. It is quite obvious that unless 
there are adequate funds for planning 
these great efforts cannot be undertaken 
in an economic and feasible manner. 

The requests of the Senator from Okla- 
homa are modest. The watershed pro- 
tection request, as I understand it, is for 
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$44 million instead of the committee rec- 


ommendation of $32 million. 
correct? 

Mr. KERR. $44,250,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. The flood 
protection would have an additional $2 
million, to raise the figure from $18 mil- 
lion to $20 million? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The funds for 
work planning would be increased to $4.9 
million? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely wish to 
join in support of these amendments. 
These are areas in which I have pre- 
viously indicated, in my testimony before 
the subcommittee, my interest, and also 
the interest of the people of the State of 
Minnesota. I had a number of letters 
and resolutions, as well as personal vis- 
itations, from members of the soil con- 
servation districts in our State, and the 
people who are deeply concerned about 
watershed protection. These people 
came to call upon me. I forwarded the 
information to the committee. 

Today I merely wish to state the great 
support which this program has in the 
State of Minnesota. I know that what I 
am asking for now, in support of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, is exactly what 
the people of my State would expect as 
a@ prudent and reasonable program in 
this area of soil conservation and water- 
shed protection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

I have only one further thing to say, 
which is that no man in the Senate has 
done more for this program than has the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
That fact is reflected in the history of the 
proposed legislation. It is also reflected 
in the status of this work in the great 
State of Georgia. 

It was my privilege to be in Georgia a 
few days ago, as well as in the State of 
South Carolina, where we were holding 
some hearings for the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources. 

One of my outstanding impressions in 
my visit to that part of the country was 
the great progress of this program which 
had been made in the State of my great 
friend from Georgia. In offering this 
amendment I know that I am doing so 
in connection with a program which is 
as near and dear to the heart of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia as it is 
to any Member of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Okla- 
homa as to which amendment he wishes 
to have considered first. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Chair permit me to make a statement 
before the Senator from Oklahoma 
makes his election? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Georgia may 
proceed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma for the 
remark which he last made. I am and 
have been greatly interested in the en- 
tire program of soil and water conserva- 
tion. I know of no other program within 
the entire farflung scheme of our Gov- 
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ernment that carries more promise for 
the future of this country than these soil 
and water conservation projects. It is 
difficult to realize that within a period 
of some 40 years we will have twice our 
present population. These people will 
have to be fed and clothed. That food, 
clothing, and fiber must come from these 
very acres, because we are not going to 
create a great deal more agricultural 
land in this country. 

I have a direct, almost selfish interest 
in every phase of this program. It so 
happens that my own State has sub- 
mitted a total of 74 applications under 
Public Law 566. We had two projects 
under the old pilot program, which are 
embraced within this appropriation. We 
have 1 project in Georgia among the 11 
projects under the Flood Control Act of 
1944 which have been under way for 
many years. Rising costs have post- 
poned the scheduled date of completion, 
even though we have consistently in- 
creased the appropriation. 

I have tried not to be swept away com- 
pletely by my intense interest in these 
projects, and yet I have endeavored to 
carry them forward. For the last 3 years 
we have appropriated more money than 
was requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget in all three of these areas. I 
do not feel authorized to accept an 
amendment which would cut back the 
allocation which was made in the com- 
mittee for the planning of new projects 
and for the surveys. However, I can as- 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma that I will not be adamant in 
a conference if the House desires to in- 
sist upon its position. It was thought 
in the committee when the subject was 
discussed that we were getting these 
projects planned a great deal faster than 
we were authorizing funds to complete 
them. For that reason the subcommit- 
tee voted, although not with any great 
determined position, to allocate more of 
the funds for construction rather than 
for planning. 

For the 11 authorized projects, we are 
already carrying in the bill $3 million 
above the budget estimates; and I do 
not feel that, in the light of the action 
of the subcommittee that I would be au- 
thorized to accept any increase in the 
proposed amount, but we do have a great 
backlog on the small projects. 

In an effort to confirm what the Sen- 
ator has said, I would be willing, if no 
member of the subcommittee present in 
the Senate objects, to accept a $5 mil- 
lion increase for Public Law 566 water- 
Shed protection item, which would give 
us some room to negotiate on the sur- 
veys and would provide for a very sub- 
stantial increase above the budget esti- 
mates for installation of works of im- 
provement under that program. I do 
not feel authorized to go beyond that 
limit. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful for the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia, but in light of the fact that the 
$4,900,000 figure was the figure included 
in the House measure, would not the 
Senator be willing to accept that amend- 
ment and the $5 million addition on the 
watershed protection provision, which in 
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reality would not change the total 
amount? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to agree with my distinguished 
friend, but I feel that in view of what 
transpired in the subcommittee, I would 
not be authorized now to accept the cut- 
back in the operational funds. I have 
told the Senator I would be glad to con- 
sider the proposal carefully in confer- 
ence, but I do not think I could accept 
the $4,900,000 now for planning. I think 
the $5 million additional for watershed 
protection work is as far as I feel justi- 
fied in going. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment to conform with the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee as to what he would be willing to 
accept. . 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Oklahoma proposes, in his amendment 
No. 2, on page 11, line 10, to strike out 
“$32 million” and insert “$37 million”? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Would 
the proposed increase be exclusively for 
the pilot project? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; it would be for 
Public Law 566 and the pilot projects. 
We stated in the report that the fund 
would be distributed proportionately. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
increase, then, would go to both projects? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I am frank to 
say the great bulk of it would go to the 
Public Law 566 projects, but the pilot 
projects weuld not be excluded. Is that 
agreeable to the distinguished member 
of my subcommittee? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is satisfactory. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will accept that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page iI, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“$32,000,000”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$37,000,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to direct my 
remarks to the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia in connection with the 
proposal on page 32 beginning at line 
23, wherein it is provided: 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
is authorized to make such expenditures, 
within available funds and in accordance 
with law, as may be necessary to liquidate 
its assets: Provided, That funds realized 
from the liquidation of assets which are 
determined by the Board of Directors to be 
in excess of the requirements for expenses 
of liquidation shall be declared as dividends 
which shall be paid into the general fund 
of the Treasury. 


As the Senator from Georgia knows, 
this agency is a depression-born agency 
and one which has not functioned since 
1947. It has not made a single loan 
since 1947 and in 1955 it disposed of all 
of its remaining assets under instruc- 
tions from Congress. It then sold its 
we notes to the 12 Federal land 

anks, 
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I am advised that last year its out- 
standing accounts were reduced to eight 
notes, payable annually. It collects 
eight checks from the Federal land 
banks, which is a semigovernmental 
agency. It receives those eight checks 
and turns them over to the Federal 
Treasury, and last year that little bit of 
work cost about $5,000 or about $600 or 
$800 per check. I understand from the 
Senator from Georgia that the agency 
has advised the committee that it could 
probably operate with $600 or $800 next 
year, but even that is close to $100 for 
the handling of each check. 

Remember this is just the transfer of 
eight checks from one agency to another. 

This agency should be abolished and 
gotten off the taxpayers’ backs. 

Why not stop appropriating money to 
an abandoned agency? There is a bill 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry which would abolish the agency. 

This agency, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, has no authority to 
make any loans. Congress repealed that 
authority 23 years ago. Nevertheless, 
the agency does have authority to bor- 
row $2 billion in the name of the U.S. 
Government and to pledge the credit of 
the Government. 

I agree that the bill to abolish the 
agency should be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
however, I am hoping that the Senator 
from Georgia will accept this amend- 
ment to stop its appropriation. Its work 
is done; let us get it off the taxpayers’ 
backs for good. In conference, if for 
some reason it were found necessary to 
protect the transfer of these checks tem- 
porarily, the matter could be worked out. 
However, I am advised that this appro- 
priation is not needed. The eight Fed- 
eral land banks can simply make their 
checks payable to the U.S. Treasury and 
mail them direct. Why have the Govern- 
ment pay $75 to $100 per check merely 
for transferring them? Last year it cost 
about $5,000 to process these few checks. 
That was an average of about $800 per 
check. 

I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Georgia would accept the amend- 
ment to strike out that language of the 
bill dealing with this subject and thereby 
eliminate this appropriation. I realize 
that the amount involved is small, but 
it is the way to get this agency abol- 
ished. We cannot forget that the real 
danger here is that this agency has $2 
billion in borrowing authority. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
is a great deal of merit in the Senator’s 
position, but I would not feel authorized 
to accept the amendment, because I do 
not know exactly what effect it would 
have. The Senator has a bill pending 
in the standing committee to abolish the 
corporation. It would be a much more 
orderly procedure to handle it through 
the enactment of that bill. It provides 
for an orderly transfer to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of all the cash, accounts 
receivable, and other assets which are 
owned by the Farm Credit Mortgage 
Corporation. 

I understand that the bill has been 
approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. I understand also it has been 
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approved by the General Accounting 
Office, and is not resisted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The matter could be handled much 
more efficiently through the enactment 
of the bill the Senator has introduced. 
It would be much better to handle it in 
that way than by striking out the lan- 
guage from the pending bill. 

I understand that it has cost only $600 
per year for this, and it could cause 
some confusion with reference to the 
transfer of these funds. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, there was still outstanding 
$3,933,000 that was owing to this de- 
funct Corporation from the Federal land 
banks. 

Of course all the money belongs to 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
Senator’s bili is the appropriate way in 
which to transfer these assets to the 
Department of the Treasury. I hope 
the Senator will not press his amend- 
ment to strike out this language in the 
bill, because I do not know what effect 
it will have. 

I will be glad to join him in under- 
taking to pass his bill, which apparently 
has been drawn with great care, and 
which transfers all of the rights to these 
assets to the Treasury Department and 
provides for the proper handling of any 
suits or actions at law that may be in- 
stituted for the collection of any sums 
owing to the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. That would be a much 
more orderly way of handling it than by 
striking the item the Senator refers to 
from the bill. If the adoption of the 
Senator’s amendment would result in a 
substantial saving, I would be glad to 
support the Senator. However, only a 
$600 saving is involved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator that the bill itself 
should be enacted. However, I point out 
that the agency does not have any assets 
other than the eight notes. Those notes 
are due from the Federal Land Bank. 
The money all belongs to the Treasury. 
All the Federal Land Bank will have to 
do is write checks payable to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. At least we could 
save $600 if this language were stricken. 
Of course it is not only the amount of 
money that is involved. It has been my 
experience in the Senate that as long as 
we keep appropriating money to an 
agency, it keeps up their hopes that an 
emergency may arise again so that they 
can continue in operation. The adop- 
tion of this amendment would remove 
what little opposition there might be re- 
maining, and we would finally be putting 
this agency to rest. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot agree that 
the adoption of the amendment would 
in any way remove or eliminate the pow- 
ers and authority of the Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. The organization would 
still be in existence. It would be on the 
books, and could be revived at any time 
if an appropriation were enacted by 
Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true, but it would be a step toward its 


abolishment. 


Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator’s bill 
provides the only orderly procedure for 
handling the matter. In 1955 the Cor- 
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poration owned papers valued at $11,- 
600,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But it 
cost $572,000 to handle that $11 million. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe that is cor- 
rect. However, now it has gotten to the 
point where it has only $3,933,000, and 
is now a quiescent agency, which is cost- 
ing only $600. I believe that striking out 
the language would be a rather impru- 
dent way of handling the situation. I 
hope the Senator will not press his 
amendment. He has received some fa- 
vorable reports from all the Departments 
on his bill, and I hope the bill will soon 
be reported to the Senate. I am sure it 
will pass on the call of the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
so. Nevertheless, I would still very 
much like to strike out the language in 
the pending bill. At least it would serve 
notice to these agencies that Congress 
expects them to get off the taxpayer’s 
backs. It seems to me to be a ridiculous 
situation to pay a governmental agency 
between $75 and $100 for transferring a 
check from one Government agency to 
another. We could eliminate this agen- 
cy and save the money. 

This agency has not made a loan in 23 
years. It has disposed of all its assets. 
Even its capital stock has been retired 
to the Federal Treasury. All of its assets 
except eight notes have been liquidated. 
Those eight notes represent balances due 
from the eight Federal Land Banks. 
The process for handling those checks 
costs $75 to $100 each—merely for the 
acceptance of those checks and turning 
them over to the Treasury. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Unfortunately, the 
Senator does not know whether they can 
turn over those checks without this au- 
thority in the bill. If we struck out the 
language, there might be something in 
the law which would prevent them from 
doing that. The Senator has been a 
most valued Member of the Senate in 
pursuing useless agencies. This is the 
first time I have seen him level his lance 
on a $600 dragon. This is the smallest 
of all dragons in the Government’s stable 
of dragons. He is getting very much ex- 
ercised about this teenie-weenie little 
dragon. It is so small that he could 
hardly pursue it with his lance, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It may 
be a teenie-weenie little dragon to the 
Senator from Georgia, but this little 
dragon in 1951 cost the American tax- 
payers $1,128,836. In 1952, it cost $989,- 
810; in 1953, $834,731; in 1954, $691,945; 
in 1955, $572,539. Let us remember that 
all that now happens is that some peo- 
ple will be sitting around waiting for 
eight checks to come in. They had a 
few more accounts in those years but not 
many more. 

They have this tremendous task of 
picking up the eight checks and forward- 
ing them to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury each year, when the checks could 
have been sent direct. Certainly, it 
should not cost $75 to $100 to handle 
each check. 

Why keep an agency with a $2 billion 
borrowing authority alive with this $600 
appropriation? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the 
$600 is used to pay a small part of the 
salary of someone who handles the ma- 
chinery in the processing of these checks. 
I do not want these checks stopped. It 
may have cost a great deal of money in 
the years to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. 

It would be just as logical to say that 
because a war was carried on at a cost 
of $200 billion a year, therefore the De- 
partment of Defense ought to be abol- 
ished. That is about as sensible as the 
argument the Senator makes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 
When the war has ended, a peace treaty 
is signed. But when the service of an 
agency is no longer needed it is kept 
alive 20 years by these token appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator does not 
know whether checks could be issued 
under existing law. He is trying to use 
this bill to propagandize his bill in the 
standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. He has all the reports. I am 
sure that if he would attend the meeting 
of that committee, of which he is one 
of the most distinguished members—no; 
I believe he left that committee a short 
time ago to become a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations—if he 
would go before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I am certain they 
would report the bill. That is the orderly 
way to proceed. 

The Senator from Delaware did not 
come before our committee, where we 
could investigate and determine the ef- 
fect of striking the language from the 
bill. Without having some knowledge 
of what the effect of striking the lan- 
guage would be, I could not accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
not simply the fact that we can save 
$600 next year. They did spend about 
$5,000 last year. This subject will still 
be in conference if we adopt the amend- 
ment. I have been advised that the 
adoption of this amendment would not 
handicap the Government in any way. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
that we are keeping alive an agency 
which has authority to borrow $2 billion 
and to pledge the credit of the United 
States in repayment thereof. That is a 
lot of authority to allow to lie around 
loosely and idly; and to continue to ap- 
propriate $600 or $800 to this abandoned 
agency only serves to keep it alive. 

If this amendment is approved, the 
conferees could work out any language 
they thought appropriate to accomplish 
the purpose. I think it is time that we 
served notice on these agencies that 
when their useful life has been ended we 
expect them to be abolished. 

Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ment. I hope the Senator from Georgia 
will take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
beginning with line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out all the language to and includ- 
ing line 6, page 33. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 
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The amendment was re;«cted. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a few questions of the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations. First, I should 
state that perhaps my questions may not 
be in conformity with the bill itself, but 
they will be in conformity with an oper- 
ation of the Department of Agriculture. 

The first question is: Is there any 
amount of money provided in the bill for 
the administration of Federal] milk mar- 
keting orders? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is the sum of 
approximately $300,000 under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service for the ad- 
ministration and policing of milk mar- 
keting orders. 

Mr. FREAR. Is that by way of direct 
appropriation or by way of assessment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not too certain 
about that; we have not considered the 
matter of milk orders for some time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think there must be an 
appropriation for the maintenance of 
the Washington office. However, the 
marketing area expenses, I am sure, are 
paid by assessments on the farmers who 
ship milk into the areas. That is true of 
Boston and New York and of other cities 
with which I am familiar, and I believe it 
to be true of all of them. There is a de- 
duction of a certain amount per hun- 
dred pounds—2, 242, or 3 cents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. About $300,000 is pro- 
vided for general administration; and 
that is for the activity in the Washing- 
ton office. However, the direct cost of 
the supervision of the milk orders is, as 
the Senator from Vermont states, sup- 
lip ae apaansara ead se eam 


ee FREAR. I shall ask questions 
along that line in a moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am trying to be help- 
ful to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. I know the Senator is. 
I will let him be helpful in a little while. 
However, he is getting me out of line. 

If the $300,000 was not appropriated, 
what would happen to the administra- 
tion of the local milk marketing areas? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very frankly, I can- 
not answer the Senator. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I shall ask the 
Senator from, Vermont to answer, if the 
Senator from Georgia will permit him 
to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that when there 
is any program requiring any Federal 
supervision at all, there must be a Fed- 
eral appropriation for it. In the case of 
milk marketing orders, the Secretary is 
required to find a fair minimum price, 
and to fix the minimum price for each 
order area. However, the expenses of 
the area itself are taken care of by a 
deduction from the price of the milk 
which the farmer receives. In my own 
area, I believe it is probably 2 or 3 
cents a hundred pounds, though I am 
not certain of that. However, that will 
pay the local administrator and his as- 
sistants, and will pay the cost of the sal- 
aries of clerks, secretaries, and so forth, 
in that area. The farmer himself pays 
that amount. 
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Mr. FREAR. I am certain the Sen- 
ator from Vermont can answer the ques- 
tion I asked. What would happen to 
the administration of the milk orders, at 
the local level, if the $300,000 were not 
appropriated to the central office? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure. What 
would happen if there was no amount of 
any kind appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of the White House? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been thinking 
over the matter since the Senator asked 
his question. I do not believe it would 
have any direct application, but it would 
prevent the formulation of any new mar- 
keting orders. 

Mr. AIKEN. I never contemplated 
any such horrible thought as apparently 
runs through the mind of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Delaware. 
If he is inclined to take away the 
$300,000 which maintains an orderly 
marketing system for some 50 percent 
of ail the milk production in the United 
States, I simply would not want to con- 
template such a situation. 

Mr. FREAR. Anyhow, it is reasonable 
to assume that if the $300,000 were not 
appropriated, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in its central office in Washing- 
ton, could no longer render assistance in 
the administration, at the local level, of 
the Federal milk-marketing orders in 
the local areas, could it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they would not be able to lend 
any assistance. Certainly they could not 
formulate any new marketing orders or 
to embrace any new areas. It has been 
a long time since the passage of the bill 
providing for marketing orders. I doubt 
very much that the refusal to appropri- 
ate $300,000 would completely close the 
local administration of the milk-market- 
ing orders. 

Mr. FREAR. The most charitable 
thing I could say to the Senator from 
Vermont, and the most horrible thing I 
could think about the Senator from Del- 
aware, is that he did not propose this a 
year ago, before the Order No. 127 went 
into effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Dairy Division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
other functions besides the administer- 
ing of milk-marketing orders. I think 
practically the entire cost of the ad- 
ministration of the milk-marketing or- 
ders is borne by the farmers themselves. 
However, the Dairy Division has many 
other things to attend to. 

Mr. FREAR. I believe the Senator 
from Vermont said that the entire cost 
of the administration of the area in 
which the milk-marketing order is is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
is borne by the producers of that area. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that practically 
all of the cost is borne by the producers. 

Mr. FREAR. Where does the other 
money come from? 

Mr. AIKEN. What other money? 

Mr. FREAR. If all the cost is not 
borne by the producers, where does the 
remainder of it come from? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Dairy Division of 
the Department of Agriculture existed 
long before the orders for the marketing 
of milk. The Dairy Division has the 
oversight of the dairy industry of the 
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United States, just as there is a division 


for the oversight of cotton, grain, for- 
eign ee and so on. 


appropriation? Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Undoubtedly it costs a 
little money to maintain the Dairy Divi- 
sion; and it may cost a few thousand 
dollars more because it has oversight of 
the dairy marketing areas. I would 
not be surprised to find that was so. 
But what part of the $300,000 is used 
for that purpose, I am unable to say. 

Mr. FREAR. Do any of the funds 
which are used to pay the cost of ad- 
ministration for a local area, in con- 
nection with a milk-marketing order. 
come from the handlers? 

Mr. AIKEN. The funds come from 
the farmers, the producers. I think the 
funds come indirectly; the deductions 
are made from the checks which go to 
the farmers, and are paid to the district 
area Offices. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not a fact that 
when a Federal milk-marketing order is 
issued and is put into execution, de- 
mand is made on the handler or the 


order; and that is collected from the 
producer? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think so. Im the 
marketing areas with which I am famil- 
iar, the distributors themselves do not 
vote on the question of whether to have 
@ milk-marketing order or not; and thus 
far it seems to have worked out fairly 
well for them. 

Mr. FREAR. I am giad the Senator 
from Vermont has made that point, be- 
cause I had it in mind, too. 

Just how is a Federal milk-market- 
ing order established? 

Mr. AIKEN. A petition is made to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. FREAR. By whom? 

Mr. AIKEN. By the farmers of the 


area. 

Then the Department of Agriculture, 
if it finally approves the formula which 
is set forth, submits it to the vote of 
the farmers. In my area, if two-thirds 
of the farmers vote for the marketing 
order, it goes into effect. 

It so happens that in my area some 
90-odd percent of them do vote for the 
marketing order. In fact, I think al- 
most 100 percent of them vote for it. 
There may be a few who do not. 

Then, since it has been approved by 
the farmers of the area, it goes into 
effect. 

I understand that in some places a 
75-percent affirmative vote is required. 

I am sure the Senator from Dela- 
ware now has further questions. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, I have several. 

Then, apparently the Federal milk- 
marketing orders are not established in 
the same way in all areas; that is to 
say, in Vermont, such an order can be 
established by the affirmative votes of 
two-thirds of the farmers; but in an- 
other area, the affirmative votes of 75 
percent of the farmers may be required; 
and it is conceivable that in another 
area the affirmative votes of 100 percent 
of the farmers would be required. 
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Mr. AIKEN. If they so voted before- 
hand, yes. 

Mr. FREAR. But the provision would 
have to be included in the order before 
it could be put into execution, would 
it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. A two-thirds favorable 
vote is required, I believe, in all the New 
England marketing areas. A 75-percent 
affirmative vote may be required in some 
other areas; I am not sure. 

Mr. FREAR. So there is no uniform- 
ity about it; is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know that it is 
uniform throughout the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
cast a little light on that point. There 
are two types of orders. One is the mar- 
keting type of order; it requires a two- 
thirds favorable vote of those who par- 
ticipate in the referendum. The other 
type is a handler order. It requires a 
three-fourths favorable vote by the 
handlers. 

I am not too familiar with this matter, 
because in my State we have a State law 
which deals with the subject. We have 
no Federal milk marketing orders in the 
dairy industry there. 

Mr. FREAR. Again I say I think the 
State of Georgia is extremely wise in 
that respect and has used very good 
judgment. I think State control is much 
superior to the Federal control which is 
had in the States which have Federal 
milk marketing orders. Under State 
control, the respective areas have the 
right to determine for themselves. 

Mr. AIKEN. From 85 to 906 percent of 
the milk produced in Vermont is mar- 
keted outside of Vermont. 

Mr. FREAR. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Vermont to say 
that in the area which serves Vermont 
approximately 90 percent of the pro- 
ducers voted in favor of the order? 

Mr. AIKEN. No other areas serve 
Vermont. Instead, Vermont serves other 
areas. Vermont exports almost 90 per- 
cent of the milk which is produced in 
Vermont. It is exported to Boston, Hart- 
ford, southeastern New England, Haver- 
hill, Lawrence, and New York City areas. 

Mr. FREAR. Did the Vermont pro- 
ducers vote on the question of whether 
they wanted to have a Federal milk- 
marketing order or not? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true, I think; 
nearly 100 percent of them—certainly 
more than 90 percent of them—voted for 
it. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I correctly under- 
stood the Senator from Vermont. I 
know he has a fine background on this 
matter, on which I should like to be 
educated. 

May I have the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to continue a short 
time for that purpose? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed, so. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I regret that 
for the first time I find myself with an 
almost complete lack of information on 
these milk-marketing orders. I do not 
think the question has been brought up 
during the 24 years I have presided over 
the subcommittee. No questions in re- 
gard to the Federal milk-marketing or- 
ders have been presented during that 
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time. Of course, the legislation for 
them is handled in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and thereafter 
is handled in the milksheds. So I am 
not too familiar with the matter. 

Mr. FREAR. If the farmers in Ver- 
mont and whatever other area was CcOov- 
ered by the milk-marketing order had 
voted 50 percent in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a milk-marketing order and 
50 percent against its establishment, 
would a milk-marketing order have been 
issued? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. FREAR. Then did the producers 
themselves decide that they wanted to 
have a milk-marketing order issued? 

Mr. AIKEN. They did. 

Mr. FREAR. In other words, each 
producer had one vote and each dis- 
tributor had one vote; is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know if the 
distributors vote. I think not. But each 
producer has one vote. 

Mr. FREAR. Would a two-thirds af- 
firmative vote or a three-fourths affirm- 
ative vote be required? Just now I 
understood the Senator from Georgia to 
say that in order to have a producer 
order, a two-thirds affirmative vote 
would be required. And in order to 
have a distributor or handlers order, a 
three-fourths affirmative vote would be 
required; is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. The latter is a different 
kind of order. 

It so happens that in the Boston area, 
which is the largest market, the produc- 
ers only participate. 

Mr. FREAR. So a producer can vote 
in either one of them—either in the one 
in which a three-fourths affirmative vote 
is required or in the one in which a two- 
thirds affirmative vote is required; is 
that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, a producer could 
not vote in connection with the setting 
up of an order on a distributor basis. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. But a producer 
could vote in connection with either a 
producer order or a distributor order, 
could he not? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the formula so pro- 


vides. 
Mr. FREAR. Who provides’ the 
formula? 


Mr. AIKEN. The formula was ap- 
proved originally in Boston in 1937. 
That was when milk was bringing $1 a 
hundred pounds, which is a very low 
price for it—2 cents a quart. The 
distributors did not like the order at the 
time; but it was put into effect, for the 
producers had to have something. The 
Department of Agriculture, under Sec- 
retary Wallace, approved it. 

At that time, I was Governor of Ver- 
mont, and I approved it, and it worked 
out well. Then the price of milk began 
to reach a reasonable level. 

At first, the distributors opposed it; 
but after a while they found that it sta- 
bilized their business, too; and in the last 
20 years there has been no. opposition 
from distributors, so far as I know. 

Mr. FREAR. I think that was quite 
commendable, for certainly at that time 
the farmers were not being overpaid for 
the milk they produced; neither do I 
think they are overpaid today. 
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Mr. AIKEN. No, they are not. 

Mr. FREAR. However, Iam trying to 
obtain the answers to some of my ques- 
tions. 

My next question is as follows: If an 
order, however formulated, required the 
affirmative votes of two-thirds of the 
producers, in order to put the Federal 
milk-marketing order into effect, but if 
the affirmative votes constituted less 
than two-thirds of the total number of 
votes, such an order would not be issued, 
would it? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. In 
other words, if 34 percent opposed the 
issuance of the order, it would not go 
into effect. 

Mr. FREAR. Thirty-four percent? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, a little more than 
one-third. 

Mr.FREAR. Yes. 

Are there marketing cooperatives in 
that area? 

Mr. AIKEN. Almost every dairy 
farmer in Vermont belongs to a market- 
ing cooperative. 

Mr. FREAR. How did the marketing 
cooperative count the votes of its pro- 
ducer members when they voted on the 
question of the issuance of a Federal 
milk-marketing order? 

Mr. AIKEN. They voted en bloc. 
That is why the dairy farmers joined the 
cooperative—so their votes would count, 
and so they could get out of the diffi- 
culties they were in. 

I would say that 98 percent of all the 
milk going out of Vermont to other 
States is shipped by cooperatives—and 
probably more than that, probably 99.9 
percent. But I wish to be conservative 
in my statement. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is always conservative, and cer- 
tainly I would not question his statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not always called 
too conservative. 

Mr. FREAR. Well, I have read some- 
thing of that sort, too; but I do not 
always agree with what I read. 

In voting on the question of whether 
such an order shall be issued, they vote 
as a bloc, do they not? If there were 
300 producers in one cooperative, and if 
a majority of them voted in favor of the 
issuance of the order, all 300 votes would 
be recorded in the affirmative, I assume. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. If 149 producers voted 
in the negative and 151 farmers voted in 
the affirmative, then all 300 votes would 
be cast by the cooperative in the affirma- 
tive; is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, but that is not the 
whole story. If the 149 felt differently, 
they would not belong to the cooperative. 
There is no requirement to join in a co- 
operative. The reason why they do so is 
so they can vote together and work to- 
gether, and pool their products, and ship 
their products together, and thus save 
their industry. 

The Senator is right. If 151 voted for 
the marketing order and 149 voted 
against it, I think there would be 300 
votes cast for it; but that cooperative 
would not last overnight if it was that 
evenly divided. 
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Mr. FREAR. I recognize that the 
people of New England and that area 
are a bit different, perhaps, from people 
in other regions of the Nation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not so much. 

Mr. FREAR. I think they have many 
qualities that are very beneficial to this 
country, and we count on them for a lot 
of things to keep our country stabilized. 
They are pretty sound people, and I rec- 
ognize it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Almost all of them are. 

Mr. FREAR. And the Senator is a 
fine representative of those people. 

The Senator may have thought the 
question I asked was a hypothetical 
question. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. FREAR. The Chesapeake Bay 
marketing order went into effect 2 
months ago, and is known as Order No. 
127. To make that order become ef- 
fective, a cooperative voted as has been 
stated. It voted for the entire member- 
ship in the affirmative. I do not know 
the figures exactly, although from a 
pretty official source we have had it told 
to us that approximately 40 percent of 
the producers voted against it and 60 
percent of the producers voted for it. 
But it was voted 100 percent. Assum- 
ing there were 1,200 members of the co- 
operative, to use a round number, 1,200 
producers were voted in favor of a mar- 
keting order by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Outside of this one cooperative, 
whose concentration of delivery is in the 
city of Baltimore, Md., there are other 
producers in the area circumscribed by 
the order, who are not members of the 
cooperative. Those producers had the 
right to vote and did exercise the right 
to vote. They voted in the majority 
against the marketing order. So when 
the number of votes against, on the out- 
side, were added to those who voted 
against in the cooperative, those voting 
against the order amounted to more 
than 50 percent of the total. 

Mr. AIKEN. The solution to that 
problem, of course, is that no one has to 
belong to the cooperative; and if they do 
not belong to the cooperative they cast 
their own votes as individuals rather 
than en bloc. They have to weigh one 
value against the other. 

Mr. FREAR. Then the Senator would 
want to penalize a producer member of 
the cooperative by having him get out of 
the cooperative to get his vote counted 
as he voted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FREAR. Because he wants the 

advantage of belonging to a co-op, he 
joins, but, in order to get his vote 
counted, he would have to get out of the 
co-op. 
; Mr. AIKEN. No. The majority rules 
in @ CO-op, as it does in a town meeting, 
or in the Senate. The Senator from 
Delaware would not want to get out of 
the Senate just because he had lost a 
couple of votes. 

Mr. FREAR. I have lost a few. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator is still 
here, and very likely, he will continue to 
be here for a long time. 

Mr. FREAR. But I would not be here 
if a majority of the people of my State 
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did not want me to come back again. I 
hope they do not feel that way. 

Here is a situation in which a man 
who voted in the negative had his vote 
counted in the affirmative for something 
he did not want. That is why the milk 
order was put into effect, because the 
total vote of the cooperative was counted 
in favor. 

Does the Senator from Vermont agree 
with that type of operation or voting? 

Mr. AIKEN. DolI agree with major- 
ity rule in a cooperative? Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. If the majority votes a 
certain way, the entire membership can 
cast all of their votes in the affirmative? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I would say that 
would be representative of the views of 
the cooperative members as such. 

Mr. FREAR. I think, if that was.the 
only co-op voting, I could agree with the 
Senator; but when they were put on the 
defensive—or on the offensive in this 
case—against those who were voting in- 
dividually on the outside, it seems it was 
a bit unfair. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I had not gone 
through this some 25 years ago, perhaps 
I would feel differently about it, but I 
vividly recall the time when dealers who 
wanted to come into my State, which 
had half of the producers in New Eng- 
land, would say, “We will give you an 
extra price if you do not do so and so, 
which will help the rest of the farmers.” 
They worked it pretty well for a long 
time, until milk was worth but 1 to 2 
cents a quart. ‘They carried it too far, 
and they forced the farmers to get to- 
gether in their cooperatives. They have 
been in them ever since. As I said, about 
99 percent of the milk that is shipped 
out is shipped by the cooperatives, and 
the voting on the marketing orders is 
voted on by cooperatives today. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator has been 
diligent in answering my questions, and 
he has been quite persuasive, but not 
quite enough. I wish to ask a question 
or two. I would not want to impose too 
much on the time of the Senate, because 
it wants to vote on the bill, and my col- 
league has something to say that is 
perhaps more important than this. 

The Senator is familiar with classi- 
fication of milk under milk marketing 
orders, is he not? 


Mr. AIKEN. Iam. There are classes 
I and II. 

Mr. FREAR. Class I and class II. 

Mr. AIKEN. And in some cases there 
is a class C. 

Mr. FREAR. What are the classes? 

Mr. AIKEN. They are class I and 


class II. Class I is the milk which is sold 
for family consumption and to restau- 
rants. It is sold as fluid milk. Class II 
represents the surplus, which is more 
than can be sold for direct human con- 
sumption in the form of fluid milk. 
That is called class II. It goes into 
powdered milk and cheese and into 
butter and powder. 

In New England, I do not think they 
break even on class II milk. Neverthe- 
less, for a dealer to be sure of enough 
milk to meet his trade on weekends and 
holidays, he has to have about 20 per- 
cent more milk than he needs, on the 
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average—at least 20 percent of class IT 
milk—in order to meet the demand, day 
in and day out. 

Formerly there were dealers who 
would go to certain farmers and say, 
“We will take your milk. We will pay 
you this price, which we can afford to 
pay, because we will sell all of your milk 
for household use, and you will not have 
to take any of the loss on the surplus 
milk that is produced in the area.” 

They worked that fine for a while, by 
paying the best of the farmers a fair 
price, and paying all the rest of the 
farmers a low price. They were carry- 
ing all of the class II milk. However, 
after the farmers got together and or- 
ganized cooperatives, all of the farmers 
got more than the best paid farmers had 
previously gotten for the fluid milk. All 
of the farmers then got a uniform min- 
imum price, and they all had to bear 
their share of the surplus production of 
the area. It worked out very well. 

After we got away from that $1 a 
hundredweight milk, or $14% a hundred- 
weight milk, which was the price in 1937, 
the price gradually went up. It is not 
high enough today. The price of milk 
has not gone up anywhere near in pro- 
portion to costs of production. How- 
ever, the price is definitely better than 
it would have been if the farmers had 
not organized, because otherwise they 
would all be getting a much lower price. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not want the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to get the idea that 
I am not in favor of producers joining 
together to obtain better prices for milk. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the Senator 
favors that. 

Mr. FREAR. I am leading up to an- 
other question. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator simply has 
in his State a higher percentage of 
farmers who have sales for class I milk 
than I have in my State. That makes 
for a difference of opinion. 

Mr. FREAR. It is a fact that some 
States have more surplus milk than 
other States. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not for the same reason, 
however. 

Mr. FREAR. It is also true that any 
producer is a pretty good producer if he 
can keep his flow of milk even for 365 
days a year. 

Mr. AIKEN. He cannot. 

Mr. FREAR. And no distributor can 
keep his sales on a level for 365 days a 
year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Neither can the farmer. 

Mr. FREAR. There has to be some 
fluctuation, both in regard to produc- 
tion and distribution. I recognize that 
there has to be some tie-in to take care 
of the ups and downs on either side. 

The Senator has told me that the class 
I milk is the fluid milk for human daily 
consumption. The class II milk is the 
surplus, and the class III milk has some 
other distinction. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the marketing order 
areas the class II milk is usually of the 
same quality as the class I milk, only it 
is in a supply which is more than is 
needed on a particular day for fluid milk 
consumption. 
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Mr. FREAR. As a matter of fact, if 
the fellow is on a blended price, two- 
thirds of a can of milk would be class I 
milk and one-third of it would be the 
class It milk. I can recognize that. 
There is no difference in the milk. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not in the marketing 
order areas. Where there is no market- 
ing order area there could be a difference 
in the milk. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator mean 
that cannot happen? 

Mr, AIKEN. In practically all of the 
areas the milk is subject to board of 
health requirements. There are certain 
sanitary requirements. 

Mr. PREAR. I do not think the 
Senator quite understood me. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think so. 

Mr. FREAR. So far as the sanitary 
requirements are concerned, if the but- 
terfat content is correct and the bacteria 
count is low enough and the tempera- 
ture below a certain degree, the milk 
will come to the producer or the 
handler and will be class I or class A or 
whatever it may be called. That 
producer will have two-thirds of the 
sales in fluid milk and one-third of the 
sales in byproducts. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is all of the same 
quality. 

Mr. FREAR. Every can of milk that 
producer receives is class I milk. 

Mr. AIKEN. It could qualify as class 
I milk, but if it is not all sold for fluid 
milk consumption the part which is left 
over in any area is the class IT milk. 

Mr. FREAR. We are basing this dis- 
cussion upon the quality. 

Mr. AIKEN. The class II designation 
does not change the quality. 

Mr. FREAR. It does not make any 
difference whether it is the top half of 
the milk or the lower half. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator know 
of any class II milk which is purchased 
for the class II established price in a 
Federal milk marketing area and which 
is sold for fluid milk, without there being 
considered the blend price which is paid 
to the producer? 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, yes. That used to 
be done quite often. The class II milk 
was taken from one area into another 
market and sold as class I milk. That 
way the price received would be $6 a 
hundredweight instead of $3 a hundred- 
weight. 

Mr. FREAR. Very well. 

Mr. AIKEN. That was done rather 
extensively in New England. The farm- 
ers were losing $1.5 million or $2 million 
a@ year as a result of that practice, so 
they petitioned to have the area to which 
the class II milk was being transported 
and sold for class I milk included in the 
larger marketing area. That was voted. 
Now the farmers really get a better 
price; and the distributors, I suppose, 
are doing very well, but not making their 
a quite so easily as they were 

ore 


Mr. FREAR. Let us forget about the 
distributors and assume they are on a 
par. 

Mr. AIKEN. We cannot forget them. 
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Mr.FREAR. Yes, wecan. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FREAR. If the producer is in 
class I area and if he has a surplus and 
he sells it as class II milk, and it goes to 
another area as class II milk and is sold 
in that area as class I milk, at a much 
higher price—— 

Mr. AIKEN. That is a common prac- 
tice, where it can be done. 

Mr. FREAR. Then how would that 
producer be paid? 

Mr. AIKEN. He would be paid the 
class I milk price for the overall pro- 
duction of the class I milk, but he would 
be paid the class II milk price for that 
which the distributor takes into another 
market, which he sells as class I milk or 
which is used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FREAR. Very well. I do not 
agree with all of that, but let us assume 
that is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Itis afact. I can prove 
every word of it. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes,I can. 

Mr. FREAR. No. I will contest with 
the Senator on that, because I can give 
examples. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have particular areas 
in mind, where that has been done 
extensively. 

Mr. FREAR. I agree with regard to 
the practice, as to what the Senator said 
has been done. I agree with that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, I do not know 
whether it is being done in Delaware, in 
Maryland, or in the Baltimore area. 

Mr. FREAR. If a producer is in an 
area where the blended price is 95 per- 
cent class I, and that area is a class I 
area because of increased consumption of 
fluid milk in that area, the producer 
would get the advantage of the differ- 
ence between two-thirds and 95 percent 
in that instance, would he not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, if he sends the 
milk to market and two-thirds of it is 
sold as class I milk, we will say at $6 a 
hundredweight, he will get $6 a hun- 
dredweight for two-thirds of the milk. 
The other one-third will be the class 2 
milk. He may get $3 a hundredweight 
for the other one-third of the milk. 

Mr. FREAR. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The blend price would 
be the composite price as between $6 and 
$3. It would come out about $4.50 or $5 
per hundredweight. 

Mr. FREAR. Four dollars and fifty 
cents? 

Mr. AIKEN. Four dollars and fifty 
cents or five dollars a hundredweight. 

Mr. FREAR. That is correct. If the 
producer is getting $4.50 or $5 per hun- 
dredweight on that basis and the dis- 
tributor makes the area a 95 percent 
— I market, what would the producer 
get? 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, if the distributor 
sells the milk as fluid milk in that mar- 
keting area—— 

Mr. FREAR. He has to, if it is class I. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then he would have to 
pay the fluid milk price for what is sold 
as fluid milk. If he can ship to another 
market—— 

Mr. FREAR. That is not the question. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Then he can get the 
higher price. The farmer would not get 
that. 


Mr. FREAR. That is not an answer to 
the question. That is not a solution to 
the problem. If the distributor makes 
the area a 95 percent class I market, he 
will have to pay the producer 95 percent 
class I prices, will he not? 

Mr. AIKEN. I never heard of a dis- 
tributor paying 95 percent class I price 
for class II milk. He will pay for about 
50 percent of it as class I. 

Mr. FREAR. Again I have a question 
for the Senator from Vermont. I can 
show to the Senator that there are dis- 
tributors who do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. If any area can get 95 
percent of the class I price for the class 
II milk, it is a very fortunate area, I 
would add. 

Mr. FREAR. I agree. There is an 
area like that. What the Federal milk 
marketing order is doing now is cutting 
down the price. The producers in the 
area, instead of getting 95 percent class 
I prices, are assessed so that they have 
to put the milk in a pool, so that the 
farmer in another area is going to bene- 
fit and the producer in the particular 
area is going. to have the money taken 
from him. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would all depend upon 
whether the 95 percent class I price 
which is received for the class II milk 
amounts to more than what the farmer 
and all of his neighbors would get if they 
cooperated and all of them went under 
an order. 

Mr. FREAR. Well, there is an area 
laid out. It comprises two counties. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. As a matter of fact, we 
can take the whole peninsula. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam not questioning the 
situation set forth by the Senator from 
Delaware. It is entirely possible, be- 
cause before we got the marketing order 
in New England we had certain distribu- 
tors who would favor certain groups of 
producers, but the result was that the 
distributors kept down the prices for all 
producers, with the possible exception of 
those few. 

They were used as a lever, and they 
would pay a high price when produc- 
tion was short. They would go out and 
steal each other’s producers. But when 
the surplus season arrived, they would 
drop all the producers down to the 
bottom. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I believe also 
there were people who used to put rot- 
ten apples in a basket. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have seen that happen. 

The Senator from Delaware has ob- 
served that the people of Vermont do not 
do that any more. 

I will not admit that they ever did. 

They are much better off now than 
they used to be. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. And that is due 
in no small part to the efforts of the 
Senator from Vermont. I will say that 
for him. 

In response to an inquiry addressed 
to the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Clarence L. Miller, As- 
sistant Secretary, in explanation of the 
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background of the Federal marketing 
program in Upper Chesapeake Bay, Or- 
der No. 127, stated in part: 

Since the minimum prices which all han- 
dlers must pay are equal in each use, no 
handler is placed at a competitive disadvan- 
tage with respect to his sales of milk within 
the regulated marketing area. 


I will take that for granted. He goes 
on: 

The other major facet of the order pro- 
gram is the equal sharing among farmers of 
returns from sale of milk. In this way, all 
farmers have an equal share in the Class I 
market and also assume an equal share in 
any surplus delivered to the market. This 
method of sharing returns is an important 
stabilizing influence, for it removes the ne- 
cessity for farmers to undercut each other 
in an attempt to retain an equitable share 
of the Class I market. 

This equal sharing of returns is carried 
out through a so-called equalization fund. 
Handlers use different proportions of their 
receipts of milk as Class I and Class II. 
Hence, the utilization prices of individual 
handlers will vary from the marketwide 
average price. The attainment of uniform 
returns to all producers, therefore, requires 
that those handlers whose utilization price 
is higher than the market average uniform 
price pay the difference between such uni- 
form price and their own particular utiliza- 
tion price into the equalization fund, and 
those handlers whose utilization price is 
lower than the market uniform price draw 
money out of the fund. 


That statement struck me as a little 
curious, because it has not been too long 
ago when this administration was talk- 
ing about some type of social order. To 
me that is taking money from a pro- 
ducer in one area and putting it in a 
pool so that a producer in another area 
can draw it out. To me that is economic 
equalization. Does the Senator from 
Vermont agree or disagree? 

Mr. AIKEN. I will say that Mr. 
Miller is correct when he says each pro- 
ducer is required to carry his share of 
the surplus production of that area. He 
is not quite correct when he states they 
all get the same price for the milk, be- 
cause under the Federal marketing order 
the Secretary fixes a minimum price for 
the milk. Conditions may be different 
in the Baltimore market from what they 
are in the Boston market or other mar- 
kets. Distributors in the New England 
markets frequently pay premiums, and 
some of them pay premiums at certain 
times of the year which run up to 60 or 
80 cents a hundred pounds. Others will 
pay a premium only a few cents per 100 
pounds above the minimum price fixed 
by the Secretary under the marketing 
agreement. For example, for milk in 
bulk tanks, most of the companies up 
to now have given about 15 cents per 100- 
pound premium for the milk above the 
price paid for milk shipped in cans. So 
there is nothing in the marketing order 
which would prevent any distributor 
from continuing to pay a higher price 
to special producers if he saw fit. But 
they will have to carry their share of 
this surplus, and that will be based on 
the average price. 

Mr. FREAR. I have a great deal of 
respect for Mr. Miller, but I have a 
little more respect for the Senator from 
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Vermont because I think he knows a 
little more about what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have seen people in the 
milk business for 40 years who have not 
learned all there is to know about the 
business. I have seen them get tripped 
up after spending all their lives in the 
business by someone who had outfoxed 
them. It is one of the most competitive 
businesses on the face of the globe. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I believe the Sen- 
ator is looking at one right now. There 
are a number of small producers and 
small handlers in our State. In my 
opinion, if some large distributors on the 
other side of the bay wished to take an- 
other area into their distribution system, 
they might use the milk order as a means 
of forcing those handlers and producers 
under a milk order, and the only result 
would be to put the small handlers out 
of business, and then the small producer 
would be at the mercy of the large op- 
erator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Frankly, = do not know 
what the formula for the Baltimore 
marketing area is. I believe the situa- 
tion on the Eastern Shore is undoubtedly 
as described by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and if it is—and I expect it is—I 
would be doing exactly what he is doing 
here. I recall that 20 or 25 years ago in 
New England there were 18 auctions of 
dairies in 1 town in 1 week; small 
dairies going out of business. The milk 
producers just had to get together. 

Mr. FREAR. I believe the producers 
have every right to get together in order 
to market their milk, and I believe the 
distributors have a right to have a fair 
margin of profit. But the ones I am 
most interested in are the producers of 
milk. I am frank to admit that. I do 
not wish to see the producers of milk in 
Delaware compelled to market 95 per- 
cent of their class I milk in the 6634-per- 
cent class. That is the whole object of 
the proposal. 

I think the Senator from Vermont has 
taken care of his constituents in Ver- 
mont, and I know they are grateful to 
him for it. The senior Senator from 
Delaware and I wish to do a little some- 
thing for our constituents in Delaware. 
I apologize to the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Vermont for utiliz- 
ing so much time, but I am grateful to 
both of them. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Delaware are fortunate to have 
such able Senators as the senior and 
junior Senators from Delaware. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Delaware need not apologize to me. I 
expect Senators to represent their con- 
stituency with the same feeling and de- 
termination which the Senator from Del- 
aware always displays. Again may I say 
that I discussed this subject at an earlier 
date with the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware, and I can say that the farmers of 
Delaware are mighty lucky they have 
representing them the two Senators who 
are presently with us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN] and myself I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask to 
have it stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. It is proposed on 


and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$100,000,000.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the budget request for this 
particular item, which is for the ACP 
payments, is only $100 million. The 
testimony of the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture clearly states 
that all that they are requesting or all 
that they think they need is $100 million. 
I talked with officials of the American 
Farm Bureau, and they recommended 
that this item be reduced to $100 million; 
and they stated emphatically in the tes- 
timony before the committee that they 
thought the money could better be used 
elsewhere so far as the American farmer 
was concerned. 

The purpose of this appropriation is 
to finance a portion of the cost of lime 
and other types of fertilizers for farmers. 
The Government pays about half of the 
cost under certain conditions. 

Thus we have a situation in which we 
are spending $4 billion to $5 billion a 
year to support the prices for American 
agriculture. We have about $9 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities on 
hand, and in the proposed legislation we 
would be giving $250 million presumably 
to enable the farmers to produce more 
surplus. The proposal is to give free 
fertilizer to produce more crops at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. This 
is a ridiculous contradiction. There may 
have been a use for these programs in 
the past, but I do not think they are 
needed at a time when we have more 
agriculture crops than we need. 

There are many other features of the 
bill which deal with soil conservation 
that can be justified, but I think this is 
one item which can well be returned to 
the budget request, thereby saving $150 
million. I know the Senator from Geor- 
gia will agree that we cannot reduce the 
amount of the appropriation this year. 
This is an item under which we appro- 
priate one year in advance. Last year 
we had a similar debate in an attempt 
to cut the figure back, and we lost. Con- 
gress last year insisted upon the $250 
million figure. As a result we are appro- 
priating in this bill $242 million to pay 
last year’s commitments. 

I agree fully with those other Members 
of the Senate who say it will be unreal- 
istic to try this year to cut the $242 mil- 
lion figure, although I did try to cut it 
last year. Last year when we rejected 
an amendment similar to the one which 
is now being offered, we in effect in- 
structed the Department of Agriculture 
to make these contracts with the Amer- 
ican farmers to the extent of $250 mil- 
lion annually. Once they are made they 
must be paid. We have no alternative. 

By the same token if we reject the 
amendment today we will automatically 
increase the expenditures in the next 
fiscal year by $150 million over and above 
the amount which is recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget. I repeat that 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
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American Farm Bureau, and many other 
farm organizations have endorsed this 
reduction. 

I do not for 1 minute question the 
sincerity of the Senators who are op- 
posing the amendment—they believe in 
the program—but it is significant that 
the strongest supporter for the $250 mil- 
lion in the bill is the National Agricul- 
tural Limestone Institute. As a matter 
of fact, they favor raising the amount to 
$500 million, which would be an increase 
to five times more than the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The membership 
of this institute sells most of the lime 
under this program. It maintains a 
Washington representative, Robert M. 
Koch, asa lobbyist. It realizes, of course, 
that its best customer is the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and that all they have to do is to 
have the appropriations increased in 
order to sell more lime. All they have 
to do is sit back and sell the lime to the 
U.S. Government. In an effort to get 
larger appropriations they circulate mil- 
Zions of copies of letters throughout the 
various States calling the direct atten- 
tion of the farmers as to how Members of 
the Senate voted on this appropriation. 
They pointed out in their letters how 
disastrous it would have been if the ap- 
propriation had been cut even a little 
bit. 

Disastrous for whom? Disastrous for 
the organization which is selling the lime 
to the Government. Mr. Koch sent this 
letter over his signature as president of 
the organization throughout the country. 
Certainly I do not question his sincerity, 
because he has a nice thing, living in 
Washington as a lobbyist and getting an 
appropriation out of the Government un- 
der which the Government will buy his 
lime. All he has to do is sit back and 
let the Government pay for it. 

I have before me what is allegedly a 
reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that was circulated by this high-powered 
lobbyist. It even has the seal of the 
United States of America on it to make it 
look official. 

It is labeled “Congressional Record” 
and is described as “proceedings and de- 
bate of the 86th Congress, lst Session, 
June 2, 1959.” It indicates that this was 
the entire debate on the amendment last 
year. However, even though it looks like 
a reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, it is actually not a reprint at all. 
He has skipped around on several pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD and taken 
excerpts from speeches of various Sen- 
ators, and then assembled those excerpts 
as being the debate in support of his 
big appropriation. This is definitely and 
deliberately misleading. 

Various Senators are quoted in this 
allegedly true transcript of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 2, 1959, but the 
quotes are taken out of context and re- 
assembled to support his own argument. 

I realize that everyone has the right 
to quote from the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It is public property once it has been 
printed. No one has the right, however, 
to go through the ConcressionaL Recorp, 
take out of context statements by various 
Members of the Senate, assemble those 
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excerpts, and then present them as a 
statement of a Senator’s position, and 
further to indicate that he has repro- 
duced the Senate proceedings and de- 
bate. That is deliberately being mis- 
leading. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that if we wish to make a reprint from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD we must 
print the transcript in its entirety or 
clearly state that it represents excerpts 
only. We cannot just eliminate the re- 
marks of Senators who happen to be in 
opposition to what we advocate. 

These letters with the alleged reprints 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were 
mailed to millions of farmers. They call 
the attention of the farmers to how the 
Members of Congress from their States 
voted and indicate that those who voted 
to cut the appropriation almost de- 
stroyed the American farmer. 

I have here the letter that was sent 
throughout the State of Delaware. Its 
enclosure allegedly is a reprint of the 
debate last year when an effort was 
made to reduce this same appropriation. 
The letter states that Senator Frear and 
Senator Witiirams voted against this 
program and continues by sayitg: 

Fortunately, they were in the minority, 
and the program was left at $250 million. 


The letter further states that the vote 
was 51 to 26 to defeat the Williams 
amendment. Presumably they think it 
would have been disastrous if the 
amendment had been accepted. They 
even claim that 84 percent of the farmers 
in Delaware were against the vote cast 
by Senator Frear and Senator WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Koch knows how to sell lime to the 
Government, but he does not know the 
Delaware farmers. I think the two 
Senators from Delaware know what we 
are doing when we represent our farm- 
ers. It might interest Mr. Koch to know 
that our farm organizations have 
strongly supported the position we have 
taken here on the floor of the Senate. 
Mr. Koch is just another lobbyist whose 
only interest in the American farmer is 
how much money he can make selling 
lime to the Government. 

Whether a lobbyist is for or against a 
bill or proposal is his business, and I 
respect his right to represent his clients; 
but I raise serious question with respect 
to the propriety of any lobbyist’s taking 
excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, assembling them in this fashion, 
and then circulating them throughout 
the country, representing them to be the 
complete Senate proceedings, in an at- 
tempt to obtain a larger appropriation. 
Unquestionably, this is a threat by a 
lobbyist to defeat the representatives in 
Congress who do not comply with his 
wishes by voting as he says. 

I wonder whether Mr. Koch should 
not register the expenditure for circu- 
larizing what is supposedly an accurate 
reproduction of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and whether he should not also 
file with the appropriate elections com- 
mittees the contribution he is making 
toward the election or defeat of various 
Members of Congress who do not 
knuckle down to what he wants. 
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I will ask the Department of Justice 
to review these letters to see if it is a 
proper lobbying activity for a registered 
lobbyist to take. I do not believe it is 
proper for him to take from the con- 
gressional proceedings excerpts from 
several pages and assemble them in such 
a fashion as to make them look like a 
continuous debate. Can this be charged 
off as expenses which would be indirectly 
attributed to lobbying? 

The strongest supporters of this in- 
creased expenditure are those who stand 
to make the most money; namely, the 
Limestone Institute. It wants to sell 
$500 million worth of lime throughout 
the United States without the necessity 
of having salesmen go out on the road, 
as they ordinarily would have to do. 
They know that they can get a good 
price for it in this way. 

I raise a question about the advis- 
ability of appropriating two and a half 
times as much money as the Department 
of Agriculture or the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends. Why should we 
spend $250 million to furnish free 
fertilizer or to subsidize lime for Ameri- 
can farmers to produce more crops when 
we already have an overabundance of 
these agricultural products? We are al- 
ready paying around $350 million under 
the bill to get farmers to take out of 
production some of their land. 

This contradictory program will 
bankrupt the American taxpayers. 

In the interest of the farmer and in 
the interest of the taxpayers I believe 
it is about time that Congress made up 
its mind in which direction it wishes to 
go. Do we want to curtail the surpluses 
or are we trying toincrease them? If my 
amendment is rejected it will auto- 
matically increase the appropriation in 
the bill by $150 million above what is 
needed. In the interest of economy and 
in the interest of America the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. It may not be 
in the interest of the American Agri- 
cultural Lime Institute, but I am not 
concerned about the Lime Institute. It 
is about time that they realize that if we 
are going to have a free enterprise sys- 
tem in this country they had better ac- 
cept some _ responsibilities. As one 
Member of the Senate, I do not hesitate 
to tell them that it is not their place to 
sell their lime here in Congress but to 
get out on the American farms and do it 
the way it used to be done. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Delaware has just mentioned the Na- 
tional Agricultural Limestone Institute. 
About 3 months ago I received an invita- 
tion to be present at a banquet spon- 
sored by that association. The letter 
came to me about a week after I had re- 
ceived a letter from an Ohio constituent, 
a farmer, which enclosed a letter which 
the Limestone Institute had sent to Ohio 
farmers. The letter was written by the 
Limestone Institute, and in substance 
stated: 


I yield 
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We call your attention to the fact that 
Senator LAauscHE voted in favor of the 
Williams amendment, which would have 
reduced the appropriation for this pro- 
gram from $250 million to $100 million. 
We do not point this out to you for the 
purpose of prejudicing Senator LauscHE 
in his political position, but we want you 
to know that he voted against the 
amendment. 

I wonder why they pointed out that I 
yoted against it, if they did not intend 
that I should be prejudiced in the eyes 
of Ohio voters. 

The Ohio farmer who wrote to me 
said, in effect, “Instead of being influ- 
enced by the letter, I have become forti- 
fied in the conviction that the position 
which you and Senator WILLiaMs, of 
Delaware, took is right.” I do not know 
whether it has been disclosed on the 
floor of the Senate that letters of the 
type which my Ohio constituent referred 
to were sent out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
just discussed that point and pointed out 
how they were being mailed to farmers 
in several States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In what unpreju- 
diced, objective, national-serving pur- 
pose is this institute engaged? Is it in- 
terested in the strength and the fiscal 
stability and the goodness of our Gov- 
ernment? Or is it sending out letters 
of this type for the purpose of insuring 
that there shall be made available to 
them a large lime-purchasing public? 
The questions are rhetorical; they an- 
swer themselves. ‘The interest of the 
Limestone Institute is the selling of lime, 
even though the taxpayers generally 
have to pay for it. 

I want it clearly understood by the 
farmers of Ohio, in particular, and by 
all the taxpayers of Ohio, in general, 
that I will not vote for the spending of 
money to reduce farm production, on the 
one hand, and then for the spending of 
money for the purpose of increasing 
farm production, on the other hand. It 
is similar to the situation of a man who 
is building up the front of his house 
while the back of it is on fire. 

I commend the Senator from Dela- 
ware for the position which he has taken 
in this matter. If we intend to reduce 
farm production to, in a measure, equal 
the consumption of farm products, the 
way to do it is not by spending this 
amount of money to provide fertilizer 
and other things which will increase 
farm production. 

I commend the Senator from Dela- 
ware for the position which he took. I 
shall gladly support him in the amend- 
ment which he has offered today. 

The time has come to declare the facts 
as they exist. It is argued that each 
farmer will get about $170. There are 
1,100,000 of them—1,100,000 voters. How 
can we afford to pay each one $170? 
The farmer has rebelled against this. 
He does not want to be offended in that 
way. Yet that is what we are doing on 
the floor of the Senate. I will not be a 
Party to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio for his statement. 
I fully agree with his statement. I say 
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again that I know there are Members of 
the Senate who sincerely believe in the 
full appropriation for this program. I 
respect the right of any Senator to dif- 
fer with the position I take and which 
I know the Senator from Ohio takes. 
But I join with the Senator from Ohio 
in questioning whether there is any de- 
gree of sincerity in the statement of Mr. 
Koch, the president of the National Agri- 
cultural Limestone Institute, so far as 
the American farmer is concerned. His 
only interest is in selling $500 million 
worth of lime to the U.S. Government. 
He is interested in what he can make on 
the farmer and not in what he can do for 
him. 

I point out again that in the letter sent 
throughout Ohio and throughout Dela- 
ware as well as throughout other States 
he has noted that the amount involved 
is $250 million and has suggested that 
instead of cutting it to $100 million it 
should be increased to $500 million a 
year. He is strongly against the action 
of those who voted against the increase. 

He was careful in the letters to point 
out and emphasize the fact that the in- 
stitute is calling this to the reader’s at- 
tention not with the idea of defeating 
a certain Senator; but that objective is 
certainly foremost in his mind. The let- 
ter was sent out for only one reason, and 
that was to be a warning to Members 
of the Senate that if we continue to vote 
against their recommendations for ap- 
propriations, they will circularize the 
farmers of our States in an attempt to 
defeat us in the election. There is an 
implied threat in every one of the let- 
ters. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
have a copy of that letter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not been able 
to locate my own copy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It so 
happens that I have a copy of the let- 
ter that went to the farmers in Ohio 
as well as copies of the letters which 
were sent to the various other States 
including Delaware. 

I call attention again to the fact that 
along with each of the letters that went 
to the various farmers was an alleged 
reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It was described as a part of the pro- 
ceedings of the 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, under date of June 2, 1959. 

That enclosure was not the proceed- 
ings of the Senate of that day on the 
debate on this question. All contain 
excerpts from statements which various 
Senators made as they spoke on the 
amendment. It is made to appear that 
practically all the speakers were opposed 
to the amendment. 

If a man wishes to distribute the pro- 
ceedings of the U.S. Senate from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, they are sup- 
posed to be printed in their entirety. 
He does not have a right to take a para- 
graph from a man’s statement at one 
place and another paragraph from an- 
other man’s statement, assemble them, 
and send them out under the heading 
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“CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Proceedings” 
without an indication that they are only 
excerpts from the Rrecorp. 

I believe Mr. Koch has gone a little 
too far in his concern to sell lime to 
the U.S. Government. I wonder if it 
would not do him good to get out in 
the old-fashioned way, as many Ameri- 
can farmers do, and work for a living 
rather than to sit back and gouge the 
American taxpayers as well as the farm- 
ers as he has been doing for the last 
several years. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted, 
not as a repudiation of Mr. Koch, but on 
its merits. Certainly the taxpayers can 
well use the saving of $150 million, which 
would be saved, and it would bring the 
amount down to the budget recommen- 
dations. 





COMPACT FOR APPORTIONMENT 
OF WATERS OF BIG BLUE RIVER 
BETWEEN STATES OF KANSAS 
AND NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate bill 1605. After I make a 
short explanation, I desire to move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill—S. 1605— 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska to nego- 
tiate and enter into a compact relating 
to the apportionment of the waters of 
the Big Blue River and its tributaries as 
they affect such States, which was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to the States of Kansas and Nebraska 
to negotiate and enter into a compact relat- 
ing to the interests of such States in the 
waters of the Big Blue River and all its tribu- 
taries, and providing for an equitable appor- 
tionment between said States of the waters 
of the Big Blue River and its tributaries and 
for matters incident thereto: Provided, That 
one qualified person appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall participate in 
such negotiations as chairman, representing 
the United States, and shall make a report 
to the President and to the Congress on the 
proceedings and on the compact. The person 
so appointed shall be chosen from 
persons who are regularly employed full time 
by a department or agency of the United 
States and shall receive no additional com- 
pensation by reason of appointment under 
this Act. His travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, shall be borne 
by the department or agency from which he 
is appointed. No compact, the negotiation 
of which is authorized by this Act, shall be 
binding upon the parties thereto until it has 
been ratified by the legislatures of each of 
the respective States, and approved by the 
Congress of the United States. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
House has amended the bill, which was 
passed last year by this body, by insert- 
ing an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The effect of the amendment 
is to limit the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the person 
who will represent the United States to 
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@ person who shall be chosen from 
among persons who are regularly em- 
ployed, full time, by a department or 
agency of the United States, and it is 
provided that such person shall receive 
no additional salary. 

The Senate version allowed the ap- 
pointment of the Government repre- 
sentative to be made by the President 
from among persons either within the 
Government or outside the employ of 
the Government. 

Before I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House, let 
me say that I consulted with the Sena- 
tors from Kansas and also with my col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]; and 
all of them are in agreement with the 
motion which I shall make, and are in 
support of it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I understand that the 
amendment relates to Senate bill 1605, 
which grants the consent of Congress to 
the States of Kansas and Nebraska to 
negotiate and enter into a compact relat- 
ing to the apportionment of the waters 
of the Big Blue River and its tributaries 
as they affect such States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I also understand 
that, under the bill, the President will 
make the appointment; and I further 
understand that, under the amendment 
of the House of Representatives, instead 
of appointing any person, the President 
must appoint someone who already is 
employed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct; and 
no additional compensation will be paid 
to such person for his services on the 
Compact Commission. 

Mr. CARLSON. Very well. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, having 
made that explanation—and let me say 
that the matter has been cleared by the 
leadership on both sides—I now move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 





CONTINUATION FOR 2 YEARS OF EX- 
ISTING SUSPENSION OF DUTIES 
ON CERTAIN LATHES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia yield 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 9862. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9862) to 
continue for 2 years the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain lathes used for 
shoe last roughing or for shoe last finish- 
ing, and requesting a conference with 
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the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Frear, Mr. CarL- 
son, and Mr. BENNETT conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 





AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12117) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me say that I can 
understand the feeling of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Writtrams]; but I 
should like to suggest to the Senate that 
when Senators vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, they 
should distinguish between the two is- 
sues. 

The Senator from Delaware has been 
talking about the practices of a repre- 
sentative of the Limestone Institute, as 
I understand it. But when the vote is 
taken, Senators must vote on the ACP 
on its merits. 

I know nothing about the matter of 
propriety to which the Senator from Del- 
aware has referred. I assume that what- 
ever he has saidis correct. But I say that 
when the Senate proceeds to vote, it 
should consider whether it wishes to sup- 
port the ACP. 

I should like to point out to the Sen- 
ate that the agricultural conservation 
program is a cost-sharing program. The 
costs are shared between the Federal 
Government and the farmers them- 
selves. 

As to the limestone used in the pro- 
gram, I believe I am correct in saying 
that a few years ago, in 1953 or 1954, be- 
cause questions had been raised about 
the use of limestone to increase crop 
production, the Department of Agricul- 
ture changed the regulations so as to 
provide that ACP limestone could no 
longer be used on any farmland for any 
crop, but must be restricted to land al- 
ready in grass or legumes, or land being 
put into permanent or rotation pasture. 
That is, limestone can now be used only 
on fallow ground, for green-manure 
crops, for soil-building and conserving 
practices, not for crop production pur- 
poses. In most cases, I understand, the 
land must remain in grass for 3 or 4 
years. If limestone is being used on cul- 
tivated land to increase crop production 
in the State of Delaware, that is some- 
thing about which the Senator from 
Delaware can inquire. 

I think the ACP has been one of the 
best farm programs, reaching large 
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numbers of small farmers at a relatively 
small cost per farm. It encourages a 
great variety of soil-building and 
water-conserving practices, and the 
farmers share the costs. The ACP makes 
it possible for thousands of farmers to 
build up their soil, establish and main- 
tain vegetative cover, provide erosion 
control, follow better forestry practices, 
and engage in any number of other 
sound conservation practices. I have 
always supported this program, and I 
have seen the results it has brought to 
Kentucky. 

I intend to support the action taken 
by the committee to provide the full reg- 
ular authorization of $250 million for 
the ACP. With all due deference to my 
friend the Senator from Delaware, I 
call attention to the fact that when the 
vote is taken, Senators will not be voting 
on whether some representative of the 
Limestone Institute followed a practice 
which might not be proper. Instead, 
we shall vote on the agricultural con- 
servation program on its merits. I shall 
oppose the amendment, and I hope it 
will be defeated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as an illustration of the worth 
of the ACP, a statement about the agri- 
cultural conservation program in Ken- 
tucky. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM IN 

CKY 

Again for 1959 the owners and operators of 
over 40,000 Kentucky farms made use of 
agricultural conservation program (ACP) 
cost-sharing to make additional progress on 
their soil, water, and woodland conservation 
goals. These farmers, whose farms include 
about three-eighths of the cropland in the 
State, utilized over $7 million of ACP funds, 
and matched that amount by their own con- 
tributions. 

The establishment and improvement of 
permanent vegetative cover for soil and 
watershed protection have continued in re- 
cent years to be the most used ACP prac- 
tices. However, there has been some re- 
duction in the percentage of Kentucky’s 
ACP funds used for these purposes, while 
forestry and mechanical or earth moving 
types of practices have increased. The 
establishment of livestock water facilities as 
a means of protecting vegetative cover or 
making practicable the utilization of land 
for vegetative cover, is an important practice 
in the State, accounting for about one- 
seventh of the program. During the last 
5 years, over 22,000 livestock water storage 
dams have been constructed in the State 
with ACP assistance. 

For several years there has been a strong 
increase each year in the acreage of forestry 
practices. The latest annual report shows 
that 11,524 acres of trees were planted for 
forestry and erosion control purposes on al- 
most 3,000 farms in 91 counties, and that 
3,242 acres of timber stands were improved 
in 49 counties. The leading counties in tree 
planting were Perry, 763 acres; Clay, 548 
acres; Floyd, 546 acres; Johnson, 457 acres; 
Knott, 449 acres; and Ohio, 443 acres. 

During 1959, 1,735 farms in small water- 
sheds organized by local groups in 20 coun- 
ties, usually under the provisions of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act (Public Law 566), utilized $410,000 of 
ACP funds to carry out land treatment 








measures in the 12 watersheds involved, 


which had been authorized for operations. 
When local groups are ready to move for- 
ward with organized watershed efforts, the 


ASC State committee gives special consid- 
eration to the allocation of ACP funds to the 
counties in which these small watersheds 
are located in order that the funds can be 
used as effectively as possible in advancing 
the farm and watershed conservation pro- 
grams in the area. Additional amounts of 
ACP cost-sharing were used in several water- 
sheds authorized for planning, but not then 
authorized for the construction of major 
of improvement. 


. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In my 
remarks I made it clear that there can 
always be an honest difference of opin- 
ion among Senators and that many Sen- 
ators and organizations are sincerely 
supporting this program. 

Certainly I do not question their sin- 
cerity, but I do question the sincerity of 
Mr. Koch. I think he is primarily in- 
terested in selling lime regardless of 
what the farmers get out of its use; and 
furthermore I seriously question the pro- 
priety of the manner in which he seeks 
to generate support in having these ap- 
propriations increased. I think that is 
an entirely off-base activity by him and 
his organization. 

In this country we have a system in 
which lobbyists have a right to submit 
their views to Senators—and certainly I 
respect the right of any organization to 
present its views to us—however, I be- 
lieve that as a lobbyist, Mr. Koch has 
gone too far. When he tried to distort 
the REcorp by attempting to make the 
farmers believe that all Members of Con- 
gress, except a very few, are in favor of 
this proposal he goes too far. 

Furthermore, I point out that it is 
definitely established that the material 
which Mr. Koch distributed as a repro- 
duction of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
was only excerpts from the Recorp. Ob- 
viously he did not include all of the 
congressional proceedings in connection 
with that matter. Nevertheless, the ma- 
terial which was sent out by him was 
handled in such a way as to give the im- 
pression that it constituted all of the 
congressional proceedings in connection 
with the debate of June 2, 1959. 

I have offered the amendment on the 
basis that it will be better for the Amer- 
ican farmers if my proposal is adopted. 

In my opinion it is time to stop spend- 
ing this extra $150 million to produce 
more crops when we already have more 
than we know what to do with, and I 
think the taxpayers can use the $150 
million which would be saved. 

But again I want it clearly understood 
that I desire to have the amendment 
voted on on its merits. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the clarification has been 
made, and that it is now clear that the 
Senate will not vote on the practices or 
activities of Mr. Koch. 

Mr. President, 1,114,459 American 
farmers are putting up their own money 
in order to participate in this great 
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program to conserve the fertility of the 
soil of the Nation and to defend against 
erosion by wind or water. 

Every Member of the Senate is familiar 
with this program, and it is not neces- 
sary to discuss it at any great length at 
this time. 

For some incomprehensible reason, 
ever since Mr. Benson took over the De- 
partment of Agriculture, he has under- 
taken to weaken and, in fact, to defeat 
the agricultural conservation program. 

I say for some incomprehensible rea- 
son; I would not say that if Mr. Benson 
had not equally urged the conservation 
phase of the soil bank program, under 
which the Government finances 100 per- 
cent, and which reaches only 300,000 
farms, and costs 3 times as much per 
acre as the agricultural conservation 
program. 

In my opinion, we get more conserva- 
tion value per dollar from the appro- 
priation for the agricultural conservation 
program than we do from any other 
activity for which we appropriate. 

There are a great many different 
phases of the constant struggle to de- 
fend the fertility of our soil, in order 
that it may be handed down unimpaired 
to coming generations. We get more 
real value out of this program than any 
other. The farmers are all familiar with 
it. Plans are made 2 or 3 years ahead, 
sometimes, as to the practices farmers 
will employ on their farms. 

The Senator from Delaware is correct 
in saying that this provision goes to the 
1961 program. It does. But it would be 
a great tragedy to cut this program 
back to $100 million. I have said before, 
and I repeat now, that it would be bet- 
ter to cut it out altogether than to cut 
it back to that amount. Some $42 mil- 
lion of this amount goes to pay for the 
local county committees, and other agen- 
cies in administration of the program. 
It would be better to abolish it alto- 
gether than to undertake to carry on 
what would amount to a $56 million con- 
servation program and spend some $40 
million to administer it. 

I think the Senator is familiar with 
this program. We have had this pro- 
gram before us time and time again. I 
think it would be a distinct step back- 
ward to adopt the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to identify 
myself with this particular recommenda- 
tion of the committee. I believe, as the 
chairman of the subcommittee has 
stated, that the ACP is the most con- 
structive endeavor that we make in the 
field of conservation. To cut it back 
to the dimensions proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would make it totally 
ineffective, and really highly discrim- 
inatory, because it surely could not cover 
the amount of programing for con- 
servation which is contemplated. What 
is more, it seems to me that, rather than 
think in terms of a reduction of this 
particular program, we might well give 
serious thought to a greatly revised and 


condition of the soil. some areas we 
use lime. In others we do not. If the 
soil is alkaline, lime is not used. If it 


ere. to the long-term fertility of the 
soil. 

I never have had any opportunity to 
associate with the Limestone Institute. 
It seems to me once I attended a ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel and heard a 
good speech. That was about all. They 
do not spend much time on me. I was 
for the soil conservation program long 
before I heard of the Limestone Insti- 
tute. I know, as a druggist, that lime is 
@ reasonably good chemical. The insti- 
tute has probably gotten a little free pub- 
licity here today. It seems to me that 
when these institutions are publicized on 
the floor of the Senate they are given 
undue attention. I prefer to publicize 
the agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I did 
not want this opportunity to pass with- 
out at least expressing my approval of 
the soil conservation program. I con- 
cur in the statement that has been made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet]. It is an annual 
program. It is a program in operation. 
I think it is the best farm program we 
have at the present time. Not only that; 
it is not a program to increase crop 
production, but a program for the con- 
servation of soil. 

There has been much discussion about 
lime this afternoon. Lime is being used, 
under the program, where it is needed. 
It is not a case of sending out for lime 
to be placed on soil. In my State there 
are areas where we do not need lime, but 
there are areas where it is needed. Iam 
glad it is part of the soil conservation 
program. I am glad the Senate recog- 
nizes that we should not reduce an-item 
which is a very important item in the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I recognize that one of the 
most unpopular things we can do is to 
try to cut appropriations. It is always 
easier to vote for increased appropria- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is the increases 
in appropriations that have caused the 
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deficits we have had for the past several 
years. This is one place where we can 
save $150 million. 

Many Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed concern over our inability to live 
within our national income. The reason 
for our inability to live within our na- 
tional income is that Congress continues 
to appropriate more money than is col- 
lected from the American taxpayers. 

This is another instance in which the 
bill provides for $150 million more than 
recommended by the Budget Bureau, by 
the Department of Agriculture, and by 
a great farm organization, the American 
Farm Bureau, as well as many other 
American farmers. 

Certainly, the American taxpayers can 
use this $150 million saving resulting 
from the adoption of this amendment. 

I think the amendment should be ap- 
proved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
RuvssEt.] to that portion of the bill which 
deals with brucellosis treatment. 

On page 4, line 1, the committee figure 
of $52,236,000 represents the plant and 
animal disease and pest control pro- 
gram, of which a part will be for the 
brucellosis program. 

Mr. President, I recognize that mem- 
bers of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee increased this item from the 
amount proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture, $15,582,000, to the more 
nearly adequate sum of $19 million. 
The committee members recognized that 
the Department recommendation would 
fall far short of the needs. The eco- 
nomics of the accelerated brucellosis 
eradication program have been discussed 
previously when the agriculture appro- 
priation bill has been brought up. 

Each year, the Department’s own 
figures show that the sooner we bring 
this disease under control the sooner we 
can reduce this expenditure. And each 
year, the Department recommends a re- 
duced appropriation. Last year this 
program was cut back almost 20 percent, 
even though Congress did not concur in 
a figure as low as that requested in the 
budget. Department expert witnesses 
have said that at the level of program 
activity permitted by an appropriation 
of around $16 million it would take 14 
more years before we could attain a na- 
tionwide modified, certified brucellosis- 
free condition. However, the same ex- 
pert witnesses state that under an 
accelerated program, this certified con- 
dition would be reached, not in 14 years, 
but in approximately 6 years. Follow- 


ing nationwide certification, another 5 to 
10 years would be required to accomplish 
complete eradication. 

It is a simple matter of mathematics 
that the go-slow program will cost the 
Nation more in the longer period of time 
it will take to reach a successful conclu- 
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sion. I appreciate that the committee 
took this into account when it increased 
the appropriation to $19 million. I ask 
that we take the additional step which 
will bring the program operations almost 
to the level of the 1958 program, when 
the Federal contribution was $22,252,000. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out “$52,- 
236,000” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“*$55,236,000.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment would restore the brucel- 
losis funds to the level of operations 
which we had in 1958. The testimony of 
the Department of Agriculture shows 
that there is a great need for this money. 
Actually, the expansion or the spread of 
the brucellosis disease results in one of 
the most costly operations we have in this 
country. If we can strike a greater blow 
at the brucellosis condition—which 
means, of course, essentially, buying up 
the herds once they become infected— 
we shall have that much better chance of 
reducing the costs in the long run and 
getting our country in a so-called brucel- 
losis-free condition. 

As I recall the testimony before the 
committee, it indicates that the Depart- 
ment witnesses, as I have mentioned, 
were of the opinion that with a stepped 
up program we could reduce the time 
element by about 50 percent. I hope that 
the chairman of the subcommittee will 
not find it too difficult to accept an 
amendment which would restore the ap- 
propriations not to some new high figure 
but to the level of the 1958 program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
committee is fully aware of the great 
importance of the brucellosis program. 

I regret that I cannot accept the 
amendment which the Senator has of- 
fered. This proposal was discussed in 
great detail in the subcommittee. The 
subcommittee agreed on the figure of $19 
million. The figure we have allowed for 
this very important program is $314 
million above the budget estimate. 

It is quite true that in years gone by 
the appropriation for this item has been 
as great as $25 million, I think, in 1 year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have made great 
progress with this program. There are 
a number of States which are practically 
free of this, and a larger number of 
States which have modified certification. 

There is another reason why I would 
oppose increasing the appropriations for 
this item at this time. We have provided 
adequate funds to carry on the work in 
the States which are carrying their full 
share of the load. We have been en- 
deavoring to get some equality of partici- 
pation on the part of each of the States 
in this program for several years, with- 
out having succeeded in doing so. At 
present the participation runs from 85 
percent in one State to as low as 16 per- 
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cent in another State. If we continue 
to dole out and to shovel out Federal 
funds as requested we will maintain this 
inequality as among the several States, 

I do not wish to be invidious by calling 
out the names of any of the States which 
have low participation, but the commit- 
tee feels very strongly that the Depart- 
ment has failed in the effort to get some 
of the States to contribute as substan- 
tially as they should for this program. 

The $19 million, when weighed against 
the job remaining to be done, is really 
more money in proportion than the $25 
million was when that amount was ap- 
propriated, because we have made great 
progress in this campaign. There are 
entire States which now have been 
declared completely brucellosis free. 
There are 1,718 counties in the United 
States—including 21 entire States— 
which have received the modified certifi- 
cation of complete elimination of brucel- 
losis. 

This is undoubtedly a vital campaign. 
It is important to public health. It is 
important to the people who own dairy 
herds. However, we are making splen- 
did progress with the program. I do 
not think we can justify increasing the 
appropriation by that great an amount 
above the budget estimate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I make one 
other observation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it was 
stated in the testimony that in the 1960 
budget the appropriation was approxi- 
mately $16% million. The Senate pro- 
vided some $174 million, while the 
House provided approximately $15 mil- 
lion, and the final amount, as the bill 
came from the conference, was $16%4 
million. I believe that was the figure for 
1960. 

According to the testimony, within 30 
days after Congress adjourned last year 
it appeared that the Department of 
Agriculture would be short at least $5 
million of funds necessary for carrying 
on the brucellosis eradication program, 
and additional funds had to be requested 
of the Congress for the brucellosis eradi- 
cation effort. 

While there are some discrepancies in 
the level of State participation, and while 
I agree with the Senator that those wide 
variations ought to be narrowed down 
and it would be desirable if there could 
be some uniformity as to the amounts 
the States contribute, there is no doubt 
that the brucellosis program thus far 
conducted has been a great asset. While 
the $25 million, the high peak of appro- 
priations, related to the need, was not 
as much in proportion, let us say, as $19 
million would be now, the need for ac- 
tion is still very great. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is very true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have a feeling 
that, while there is, of course, a good 
deal to be said on behalf of trying to 
bring these programs along in an orderly 
way and on a more uniform basis, there 
is nothing in the bill to compel the De- 
partment to exercise its good influence 
upon the States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. We did 
include a provision in the bill to be ef- 
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fective for the following year. We did 
not let the provision affect the appro- 


priations for next fiscal year. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. That relates to 
1962? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. We did not 
think it was fair to make it applicable 
now, while the State legislatures are not 
in session. We did not undertake to put 
the provision in the bill for the next 
fiscal year. 

We have stated in the committee re- 
port year after year that the Depart- 
ment should take steps to require a 
larger participation on the part of some 
States which were failing to participate 
properly, and the Department paid no 
attention to the request, so we have put 
a provision in the bill for the 1962 cam- 


paign. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I observe 
that has been done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We will get some re- 
sults now. I have a deep feeling with 
respect to this program. I think it isa 
very important program. It might be 
true that $3 million or $4 million more 
could be spent to advantage but we are 
making fine progress and the incidence 
of this disease has been reduced by 50 
percent in the past 5 or 6 years 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are making fine 
progress. Let us have a chance to get 
the States participating on a more equal 
scale, and then I will go along with the 
Senator on bringing the program to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say most re- 
spectfully that I know the Senator from 
Georgia has been most helpful in respect 
to this subject all along. I might add 
that had the Congress not increased the 
appropriations, we would be so far be- 
hind now that the figure the Senator 
from Minnesota is indicating would be 
puny indeed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is the third suc- 
cessive year in which we have suggested 
substantial sums above the budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe those 
sums have lent themselves to wise econ- 
omy, because there is nothing more ex- 
pensive than the failure to get this dis- 
ease under control. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment, 
and in the light of the discussion which 
the Senator from Georgia has stated in 
respect to the action of the committee, 
I gather that the opposition is rather 
strong. Nevertheless I feel rather 
Strongly about the importance of in- 
creasing the appropriation of these 
funds, so I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The LEGIstaTive CLERK. On page 9, 
line 16, it is proposed to strike “$83,132,- 
cites insert in lieu thereof “$83,- 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to add 
additional funds in the sum of $750,000 
for the technical services which are pro- 
vided by the Soil Conservation Service 
to the farmers who are participating in 
the soil conservation program at the soil 
conservation district level. 

The proposed amendment would in- 
crease the funds available for the tech- 
nical assistance which would be avail- 
able to the soil conservation districts. 
As reported by the committee, the ap- 
propriation is $250,000 more than the 
budget estimate. I had intended to offer 
an amendment which would request a 
substantially larger sum than that pro- 
posed in the present amendment, but I 
believe the most important consideration 
is to continue to make some recognizable 
progress in the expansion of technical 
assistance efforts for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The increase provided by the commit- 
tee of $250,000 is for the staffing of an 
additional 20 districts during fiscal 1961. 

Mr. President, soil and water con- 
servation is one of the most important 
subjects which ever comes before this 
body. We have discussed it considerably 
this afternoon. Actually only about one- 
third of the Nation’s agricultural land 
today is adequately safeguarded, and I 
have listened to much discussion about 
how we spend the taxpayer’s money on 
matters relating to conservation. 

I have just returned from my home 
State. While there, I talked with some 
accountants who had figured the income 
tax returns for some of the farmers in 
the southern part of the State of Minne- 
sota, which is one of the most productive 
agricultural areas in the Nation. One 
accountant after another told me that 
farm income in that area was down any- 
where from one-quarter to one-third of 
what it was the year before. If there 
was as much concern in the Senate for 
the income of our farmers as there is 
for some of the so-called expenditures 
that we make for farmers, we would not 
have to make as many expenditures for 
farmers. I have never been able to 
agree with the philosophy that the way 
to protect the United States is merely to 
cut back its expenditures. I happen to 
believe in the increase of its income, be- 
cause there is a basic minimum on ex- 
penditures below which we should not 
go. There is a time when we either 
must abandon a program entirely or 
make it effective. 

I have gone very carefully into the 
matter of technical assistance for soil 
conservation districts. In my own State 
of Minnesota, which has a fine soil con- 
servation program, farmers find them- 
selves handicapped because of inade- 
quate technical assistance. I am not 
talking about grants of money or pay- 
ments to farmers. I am talking about 
employing trained soil conservation 
specialists who are needed for the soil 
conservation program. Our farmers are 
not able to progress with their plans to 
maintain the resources of their farm 
lands. 

Recently, I received a letter from a 
constituent, Mr. E. F. Borgmann, of 
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Sauk Centre, Minn., regarding the Soil 
Conservation Service personnel situation 
in his area. 

Mr. Borgmann wrote to me as follows: 

It is my understanding that the local Soil 
Conservation Service is running out of funds 
and the service unit at Sauk Centre will be 
hampered because of lack of personnel out 
of this office. 

Will you kindly check into this matter as 
to reasons for this lack of funds and, if you 
will, kindly advise what we can do from this 
end toward counteracting this. We feel 
very strongly this office should expand rather 
than curtail their services. 

Thank you for this consideration. 


This letter was referred to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Mr. D. A. Williams, and I have 
an exchange of correspondence which I 
am going to insert in the Recorp in a 
moment. 

I am sure the situation Mr. Williams 
describes is as true nationally as it is 
in my own State. In order to know the 
exact situation in the State of Minne- 
sota, I requested that information be 
supplied showing how many farmers were 
denied the opportunity to share in the 
agricultural conservation program be- 
cause there simply were not sufficient 
funds available. The reply I received 
from Mr. E. J. Person, an administrative 
officer of the Minnesota State ASC office, 
revealed that in 1959 the requests of 
1,659 farmers for assistance were turned 
down. Mr. Person estimates that in 
1960, 1,675 Minnesota farmers will be 
turned away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of these respec- 
tive communications, the one from Mr. 
D. A. Williams, the Administrator of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture Soil 
Conservation Service, the letter from 
E. J. Person, administrative officer, Min- 
nesota State ASC office, and the letter 
from Mr. E. P. Borgmann, of Sauk 
Centre, Minn., be made a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BorRGMANN IMPLEMENT Co., 
Sauk Centre, Minn., April 30, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: It is my under- 
standing that the iocal soil conservation 
service is running out of funds and the serv- 
ice unit at Sauk Centre will be hampered 
because of lack of personnel out of this 
office. 

Will you kindly check into this matter, as 
to reasons for this lack of funds and if you 
will kindly advise what we can do from this 
end toward counteracting this. We feel 
very strongly this office should expand rather 
than curtail their services. 

Thank you for this consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
E. PF. BorGMANN. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som CoNSsERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1960. 

Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is in re- 
sponse to your communication of May 65, 
1960, with an attached letter from Mr. E. F. 
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Sauk Centre, Minn., regarding a 
Soil Conservation Service per- 
e Sauk Centre 


gress appropriates funds for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service for this purpose. 

The situation in Mr. Coenen area is a 
familiar one to us. We are currently assist- 


throughout 
bodies from every State report urgently need- 
ed soil and water conservation work that can- 
not progress as rapidly as it should because 
of a shortage of technicians. The problem 
is that the resources available at this time 
will not permit staffing districts with the 
additional technicians which are needed. 
Therefore, technical manpower is the lim- 
iting factor in the amount of conservation 
work which can be done in many areas. 

We are appreciative of Mr. Borgmann’s 
evaluation of the services rendered by the 
Soil Conservation Service. His letter is here- 
with returned as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. WILLIAMs, 


Administrator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURE STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 12, 1960. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: We are enclos- 
ing the material which we stated in our 
letter dated April 26, 1960, would be fur- 
nished to you as soon as we received a report 
from our county ASC offices. A report was 
received from every county except for Mar- 
tin County. In this particular county we 
did experience some difficulty in getting the 
SCS technician to accept additional referrals 
under the 1959 agricultural conservation 
program, and probably some farmers were 
denied cost because of inadequate 
technical service by the SCS. However, we 
do not believe the number involved would 
be very substantial and, therefore, would not 
materially affect the totals for the 1959 and 
1960 programs. It will be noted that we 
have listed only the names of those counties 
reporting that farmers’ requests for prac- 
tice approvals under the 1959 ACP were 
disapproved because of inadequate techni- 
cal services by the SCS or where it is esti- 
mated that some of the farmers’ requests 
under the 1960 program will be disapproved 
for the same reason. In the unlisted coun- 
ties adequate technical services were avail- 
able in 1959 and will, no doubt, be available 
for 1960 so that all approved requests will 
be serviced by the SCS. For your informa- 
tion we are also enclosing a copy of our 
communication to the county ASC offices 
requesting the data furnished herewith. 

Under the 1959 program a transfer of ap- 
proximately $271,000 was made to the 
Sofl Conservation Service so as to provide 
for additional technical services to farmers 
who desired to participate in the agricul- 
tural conservation program. However, over 
1,600 farmers were unable to participate in 
the 1959 program because of inadequate 
technical services from the SCS technicians. 
The same amount of transfer will be made 
for the 1960 program, but it appears that 
even a larger number of farmers will not 
have the opportunity to participate because 
of a shortage in the needed technical serv- 
iceg from the SCS. 

We appreciate having the opportunity to 
be of service to you. It is our desire that 
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the information which we have submitted 

will be beneficial to you in resolving the 

problem which materially affects farmer par- 

ticipation in the ACP. This is especially 

true where we have available adequate 

funds to approve these farmers’ requests. 
Very truly yours, 





County 








Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
gave some of my colleagues present in 
the Senate the contents of the Borg- 
mann letter. I took this communica- 
tion through channels. I went directly 
to the national office in Washington and 
to the State office in Minnesota. Let 
me report what the State office in Min- 
nesota said: 

Farmers’ requests for practice approvals 
under the 1959 ACP were disapproved be- 
cause of inadequate technical services by 
the SCS or where it is estimated that some 
of the farmers’ requests under the 1960 pro- 
gram will be disapproved for the same rea- 
son. 


I have here a chart submitted by the 
Minnesota SCS committee showing that 
the number of referrals for technical 
assistance under the soil conservation 
program in 1959 not serviced was 1,659. 
The estimated number of referrals 
which will not be served in 1960 is 1,675. 

These are farmers who live within 
soil conservation districts, and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that the 
State of Minnesota has one of the bet- 
ter soil conservation district programs. 

I read the third paragraph of the 
report of the National Administrator: 

The situation in Mr. Borgmann’s area is a 
familiar one to us. We are currrently as- 
sisting some 2,865 soil conservation districts 
Soe aie the country. District governing 

from every State report urgently 
‘aaa soil and water conservation work 
that cannot progress as rapidly as it should 
because of a shortage of technicians. The 
problem is that the resources available at 
this time will not permit staffing districts 
with the additional technicians which are 
needed, Therefore, technical manpower is 
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the limiting factor in the amount of con- 
servation work which can be done in many 
areas. 


Mr. President, the State of Minnesota 
has suffered another very serious flood, 
Every year I plead in the Senate for 
some flood control funds. Every time 
someone says we cannot afford it. Mr. 
President, we could have put 14-carat 
gold-plated levees along the Minnesota 
River for what this flood cost us this 
weekend, with 12% inches of rain in 28 
hours. I geta little tired of hearing that 
we cannot take care of this wisest and 
best investment in the world, namely, 
the United States of America. We are 
talking about the Soil Conservation 
Service. It is a great program. I do 
not believe it costs the taxpayers one 
penny. In fact, the Soil Conservation 
Service makes money for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. If we have 
any vision, if we can look ahead for more 
than 5 minutes, we must realize that we 
are not legislating merely for this after- 
noon. I certainly trust we are not leg- 
islating merely for this afternoon. 

I have seen the rolling hills of south- 
eastern Minnesota, which are some of 
the most beautiful areas to be found 
anywhere in the land, eroded from water 
erosion. I have seen the rolling plains 
of western Minnesota eroded from wind 
erosion. I have seen the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service restore those lands. Today 
they are productive lands. They need 
technical assistance. They do not need 
merely payments. Important as pay- 
ments are, we do need technical 
assistance. 

The committee was wise in its judg- 
ment in adding an additional $250,000 
over the budget estimate. However, the 
$250,000 over the budget estimate is only 
a drop in the bucket. Funds for tech- 
nical service and technicians are not 
expenditures. They are investments. 
When we put competent technicians 
into a business, we should not consider 
the costs expenditures, we should con- 
sider them investments. 

The $750,000 that I am requesting is 
only a thimbleful of what is needed, but 
it will make it possible for some of the 
soil conservation district programs to 
supply the required services to the farm 
people in these areas. 

I hope the committee will see fit to ac- 
cept the amendment. At least it rep- 
resents a little more progress than rep- 
resented by the small amount which has 
been granted by the committee. 





THE KIWIS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may make 
a brief comment on another subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KEATING. Avery interesting or- 
ganization is meeting in Washington 
this week. It is called the Kiwis. It 
is made up of former airline hostesses 
who retired from that profession when 
they were married. They use the name 
“Kiwis” because, as we all know, a kiwi 
is a bird that cannot fly. 
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It is an appropriate time to pay tribute 
to these fine young women who have so 
many of us in their care when we fly, as 
all of us do. It is appropriate that we 
welcome them to Washington. I appre- 
ciate my friend from Minnesota per- 
mitting me to make this intervention 
during his remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted 
with the intervention, so to speak, be- 
cause while I was speaking on a rather 
earthy subject, soil conservation, I want 
the Cenator to know that I have an 
esthetic nature also. 

Both the charm of these lovely young 
ladies and the atmospheric areas in 
which they work give me reason to be 
happy with the comment of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Minnesota travels about the country as 
much as any one of us. I know he ap- 
preciates, as we all do, the fine service 
which these young women have given 
every one of us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do. Al- 
though the Senator from Minnesota has 
not always been too successful in his 
travels, he nevertheless always appreci- 
ates the kind thoughts and gentle words 
of the lovely young ladies who serve as 
stewardesses on our airlines. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope that Senators 
will not confuse the issue before the 
Senate with what has been said in com- 
mendation of the airline hostesses of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If it will help, that 
is all right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In such a case I would 
be completely eliminated in my attempt 
to defend against the amendment. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS, 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12117) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now to get back 
to the soil conservation amendment—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a great deal 
of merit in the position taken by the 
Senator from Minnesota. Technically 
speaking, in light of the amount that is 
involved and the number of districts 
which have been created, I suppose we 
could even justify a much greater in- 
crease in the appropriation than is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Minnesota. 
However, there is more money available 
for this purpose than the Senator from 
Minnesota has indicated. If he will look 
at page 10, line 20, of the bill, he will 
find that there is a reappropriation of 
$600,000, which is made available for 
transfer and merger with this appropri- 
ation. 

I am sure that he is likewise familiar 
with the fact that two and a half million 
dollars are available for employment in 
the Great Plains area. Three and a 
half million dollars—and before the bill 
goes to the President this may go to 
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$4,900,000—are available for surveys in 
the watershed areas. That is directly 
connected with the work which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota so eloquently de- 
picts. In addition, the sum of $5 million 
is transferred from the regular agri- 
cultural conservation program for tech- 
nical work by the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

All in all, while more money would be 
justified—and I would like to see it pro- 
vided—I believe we have gone about as 
far in increasing the appropriation as 
we can. I hope Senators wil! realize 
that we are voting on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
to increase the appropriation by $750,000 
over and above the amount in the bill, 
which is already an increase over and 
above the budget estimate. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the com- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is only 
fair that the Senator from Georgia 
should dissociate the comments of the 
Senator from Minnesota in that respect, 
if those comments should be prejudi- 
cial—even though I would like to have 
the comments be prejudicial slightly in 
my favor. 

The comments of the Senator from 
Minnesota were made in the awareness 
of the soil conservation program for the 
Great Plains and for the regular soil 
conservation efforts. In fact, my letter 
to the Administrator, enclosing a letter 
from Mr. Borgmann, took into consid- 
eration that fact. 

I believe I understood the Senator 
from Georgia to state that there is a 
need for additional soil conservation 
technical service, but he believes that we 
have made substantial progress in this 
bill, and therefore does not support the 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe that 
we shall ever close down this program. 
We shall never finish with the program 
of undertaking to preserve the soils of 
our country and to protect the water re- 
sources of the United States. As nature 
moves on, we shall have other problems, 
and we shall have to institute more in- 
tensive programs. Our increasing pop- 
ulation will make it mandatory that we 
exercise the greatest care on each acre 
of land. However, I do say that in light 
of all that is involved in the bill we have 
a bill which deals fairly with the Soil 
Conservation Service as compared with 
the other activities. I hope the Senate 
will reject the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Senate 
will not reject it. We have voted $250 
million for the ACP program, which I 
strongly supported. There is a direct re- 
lationship between ACP and SCS. The 
technical services for the ACP come 
from SCS, and the SCS is no better than 
the technical program. Therefore, the 
conservation programs are no better 
than the technical personnel. It seems 
to me that the importance of additional 
technical personnel cannot be overesti- 
mated, because they use the funds which 
have been made available for payment 
purposes for the different tools or works 
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that are utilized in the soil conservation 
program. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit another amendment which I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out “$110 
million” and insert in lieu thereof “$135 
million,” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is very sim- 
ple. It adds to the school-lunch program 
the sum of $25 million, which I think is 
required in order to maintain the school- 
lunch program on a basis which will 
meet the needs of the growing school 
population and the increased cost of food 
supplies which are needed for the school- 
lunch program. 

The committee provided or recom- 
mended for the fiscal year 1961 the basic 
appropriation at exactly the same level 
as was provided for fiscal 1960—in other 
words, $110 million. 

It seems to me that this program 
should be strengthened. The enrollment 
in the schools increases each year, and 
the number of schools which participate 
in the program increases. The cost of 
the food supplies increases. Therefore, 
to maintain the program at the same 
level is, in effect, reducing it. 

In other words, Mr. President, if you 
have in your family six children, and the 
average food budget for the six children 
is $150, that is $25 for each child. Then 
you add 2 more children, the average for 
the year is still $150. You may be able to 
say that you are providing the same 
amount of money for food as you used to 
provide, and, therefore, you are a good 
provider. But I am afraid that having 
two additional children at the table to 
be fed will cause a realization that the 
same amount of money or the same 
budget will not provide the same amount 
of food as would have been provided for 
a smaller number of children. 

In this instance, the Nation has a 
growing school population. In 1961 the 
school population will be larger by well 
over a million children—almost 2 mil- 
lion more—than there are in fiscal 1960. 
Therefore, the school-lunch program, so 
far as the Federal contribution is con- 
cerned, should take into consideration 
an elementary fact—the census. 

When we take into consideration the 
school census, it becomes obvious that 
to provide the same amount of money 
for the next year as was provided for 
the last year is not holding the line, 
but is, in fact, retreating. 

I also note that the administration 
recommended a reduction in the transfer 
of section 32 funds to the school-lunch 
program for the purchase of additional 
high protein foods. I note also that the 
Committee on Appropriations, in its 
wisdom, increased this item by $5 mil- 
lion, instead of decreasing it, making 
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$45 million available for the purchase 
of turkeys, ground pork, dried eggs, and 
similar high protein foods. 

ee a ee eee ent 

bandied around, might 
a be expanded to include fresh eggs, 
because the dried egg diet is hardly one 
which is conducive to happy living. It 
is conducive to survival, but not to joyful 
living. I have seen the time when the 
purchase of a few fresh eggs would do 
much good for not only those who would 
eat them, but also for the market. 

I commend the committee for re- 
jecting the attitude of the administra- 
tion to attempt to reduce the transfer of 
section 32 funds. By the way, there 
is more than $400 million in section 32 
funds. I cannot, for the life of me un- 
derstand why the administration would 
want to reduce that amount of money 
for transfer to the school lunch program. 
That money was collected from tariffs; 
it is not a taxpayers’ fund. Surely, it 
should be made available to those who 
are in need. A short time ago I saw 
the need for the use of some of this 
money by hungry people in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask for the favorable 
consideration of my amendment, which 
would increase the direct appropriation 
for the national school lunch program 
to $135 million for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
probes me in a sensitive spot every time 
he offers one of these amendments. He 
places me in the position of a hard- 
hearted father, who resists the efforts 
of the country salesman who comes in 
and implores the husband to buy a dress 
for his wife. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would not do 
that, because the Senator from Georgia 
is not that type of person. 

All I am attempting to do is to state 
what I believe, according to my convic- 
tion and my conscience, is necessary. 
When I see the growth of the school 
population, and I see that we are hold- 
ing to the same amount of funds, I 
merely want the Recorp to be clear con- 
cerning the views of HuserrT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota. I will be 
accused of being a spender, and I am 
willing to spend when it is necessary. 
I will be accused in my home State of 
trying to raise this budget item by a sub- 
stantial amount of money. I welcome 
the accusation, because as the father of 
four children I have found that it costs 
more to feed four children than it does 
three; more to feed three than it does 
two; more to feed two than it does one. 
I have lived with children long enough 
to know how hungry they can get. 

When there will be about 2 million 
more children in the schools next year, 
I do not want anyone to kid me by say- 
ing that $2 million more for the school- 
lunch program is holding the line. It 
does not take into consideration the in- 
crease in the school population. 

I am willing, however, to stand the 
public test by voting for additional funds 
for school lunches. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I have said, I have 
long been interested in the program. It 
was my distinct honor and privilege to 
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be the first to introduce in Congress the 
bill which is substantially the existing 
school lunch law. I wrote that bill my- 
self. I did not have the help of any 
drafting service or of anyone from the 
Department. With very slight changes, 
that bill is still on the statute books, 
although it carries a House number. So 
I have great pride in the school lunch 


program. 

I confess that the school population 
is greatly increasing. But the $110 mil- 
lion provided in the bill is not all the 
money we have for the school lunch 
program. We have $45 million of sec- 
tion 32 funds, which really makes $155 
million of direct appropriations. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has 
said, that is about $5 million over and 
above what was appropriated for the 
current year. In addition to that pro- 
gram, there is the surplus commodity 
program. There have been very few 
years when that amount has fallen be- 
low $70 million. For the current year, 
it is estimated to be about $75 million. 
It will be at least that much, probably 
more, in my opinion, in the coming 
fiscal year. 

One of the most important parts of 
the whole program is the special] milk 
program, which is very helpful, indeed, 
to the schoolchildren, particularly those 
who come from underprivileged fam- 
ilies. That program will be increased 
by some $7 million next year, to a total 
of $95 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The first step-up of 
that program was for the present fiscal 
year, 1960. It was stepped up from $81 
million to $85 million. The second step- 
up, in the bill which we recently passed, 
was to $95 million for fiscal 1961, which 
is the next fiscal year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that figure is cor- 
rect—and that legislation came from 
the Senator’s committee—that is a total 
of around $330 million of Federal funds 
for the school lunch and school milk 
program. That is a rather substantial 
sum of money. Of course, more money 
could be spent. There is practically no 
limit to the amount of money which 
could be spent on the school lunch and 
school milk program. It depends, in the 
last analysis, upon the local administra- 
tor properly applying the program and 
properly choosing those who are to re- 
ceive their milk and their lunches free, 
and fixing the proper charge upon the 
great majority of children who purchase 
their lunches each day. 

This program runs into a tremendous 
sum of money—almost a billion dollars 
in total—when we consider the amount 
paid by the children who are purchasing 
their lunches. 

More money could be justified, but we 
tried to have a balanced bill. I think 
the allowances we have made for the 
school lunch and the school milk pro- 
grams are in keeping with the general 
distribution we have made throughout 
the bill. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I may say that unless one had served 
with the Senator from Georgia on the 
subcommittee handling the Department 
of Agriculture appropriations, one could 
hardly understand the fairness with 
which the school lunch and school milk 
programs were handled. While these 
are only two of the programs handled 
by the subcommittee, I think they con- 
stitute a fair test of the generosity of the 
subcommittee this year. 

I commend the Senator from Georgia 
for having done so many things which 
are not only reasonable, but also gener- 
ous, in our attitude to the whole school 
lunch program, including not only that 
part which is under the statute which 
bears that name, but also the milk pro- 
gram, which, by the way, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] has 
supported, under the recent advance of 
that program, and the other programs 
which are included in the sum total of 
what makes up the program for the 
children of the Nation. 

In the report, on page 7, will be found 
a new item added by the committee; 
namely, “$115,000 to initiate a pilot pro- 
gram of estimates for tomatoes and 
celery.” 

There is a particular reason why I 
mention this matter at this time; it is 
because the Department’s report and 
recommendation, which really serve as 
@ justification for this item, unfortu- 
nately arrived a day or two after the 
record had gone to the printer. So the 
able clerk of the committee had the re- 
port of the Department on this subject 
matter printed in the side slips; and 
therefore it will not appear in the per- 
manent ReEcorp of this debate unless it is 
placed in the Recorp at this time, as a 
part of the debate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
that statement be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT, 
May 11, 1960 
COMMERCIAL VEGETABLES FOR FRESH MARKET: 

PILOT PHASE OF PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 

REPORTS ON SHORT-TIME SUPPLIES 

The present program of reports on vege- 
table acreage and production for the fresh 
market is not filling the needs for timely in- 
formation to guide the planting and aid 
materially in the marketing of the impor- 
tant vegetable crops. 

The broad objective of the proposed pro- 
gram is to provide, through periodic inven- 
tories of acreage planted and frequent 
checks on progress of harvest, reliable and 
quick information on the supply of each 
important vegetable available, for short pe- 
riods of time (monthly, semimonthly, or 
weekly) in each competing area of the 
country. Considerable experimental work 
has been done along this line on Florida 
tomatoes. A limited amount of such infor- 
mation also has been collected for Florida 
celery and California carrots and lettuce. 
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Before attempting to launch a full scale 
program of this type for nearly 2 dozen 
vegetables in the 27 important producing 
States, it seems desirable to work with a 
limited program in a few States. Such a 
program would provide operational experi- 
ence under the different sets of cultural 
and marketing conditions existing in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and also would 
test the feasibility of quickly exchanging 
information between States for fast dis- 
semination to growers, shippers, and mar- 
keting factors. To this end it is proposed 
to start with a modest program comprising 
tomatoes in Florida and Texas and celery in 
California, Florida, and Arizona. 

For tomatoes, it is proposed to issue weekly 
reports on Florida plantings and to include 
other information relating to progress of the 
crop, rate of harvest, shipments, weather, 
etc. Tomatoes were selected in Florida be- 
cause growers are keenly conscious of the 
marketing problems confronting them and 
are attempting to do something about these 
problems. Florida produces fall, winter, and 
spring crops of tomatoes. For Texas, which 
also grows fall, winter, and spring tomatoes, 
it is proposed to inaugurate a weekly pro- 
gram of reports for the Lower Valley and 
monthly reports for other areas in the State. 
Because of the large number of small growers 
in the other areas (Laredo-Winter Garden- 
Eagle Pass and Coastal Bend-East Texas), it 
seems best to start with a program of 
monthly reports in these latter areas. In the 
development of monthly reports from these 
areas, methods will be explored to apportion 
plantings after they have been completed 
into weekly or biweekly groups according to 
age. Florida and Texas grow 37 percent of 
the country’s total tomato acreage for the 
fresh market. 

From the basic information obtained on 
acreage, workable procedures will be devel- 
oped to determine more accurate indications 
on inventories and future supplies in the 
producing areas involved. The principal fac- 
tors in developing this moving inventory of 
acreage and supply information will be the 
number of acres harvested to a given date, 
the acreage remaining for harvest, the con- 
dition and yield prospects on this acreage, 
the probable rate of harvest, and the volume 
of supplies indicated for the monthly period. 

For celery, the plan is to inaugurate 
monthly reports on acreage planted during 
the past month in California, Florida, and 
Arizona. 

As with the monthly tomato reports, meth- 
ods will be explored to ascertain, at month- 
ly intervals, the number of acres harvested, 
the number remaining for harvest, condi- 
tion and yield prospects, and the probable 
supply for the market the following month. 
These 3 States grow about four-fifths of the 
country’s annual celery acreage, accounting 
for all of the winter and spring acreage, 36 
percent of the summer acreage, and 76 per- 
cent of the fall acreage. 

Emphasis will be placed on the quick dis- 
tribution of information to growers, ship- 
pers, and other marketing factors. A system 
of exchanging acreage and supply informa- 
tion by telephone and telegraph between 
State offices of the Crop Reporting Board 
will be tested so that this information will 
be available to everyone within 3 days of its 
collection instead of 10 to 12 days, as is now 
the case with crop reports. A summary of 
the information by States, also will be re- 
leased from Washington at the same time. 

The attached table shows pertinent data 
concerning acreage, value and number of 
growers for the twu crops covered in the pro- 
Posed pilot project. The proposed project 
would cover, for the 2 crops concerned, a 
total of about 105,000 acres grown by approxi- 
mately 12,600 farmers. In 1959 production 
from this acreage had a value of $82.4 million. 
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Cost per year $115,000. 


Acres harvested | Value of 
in 1959 produc- | Number 
tion, of 
State and season 1959 | growers, 
Num- | Percent} (thou- 1954 
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1 Percent of U.S. annual total. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to state, briefly, that the Florida Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, which is a very 
large organization in our State which 
represents the vegetable producers and 
others, but particularly the vegetable 
producers, has for some years been con- 
ducting experimental programs, helped 
by its own funds and by State funds and 
to some degree in the past, I believe, by 
small amounts of Federal funds, in or- 
der to ascertain what can be done in 
connection with the best handling of 
market reports to the producers of fresh 
vegetables, which not only are highly 
perishable and have a short season, but 
also compete with vegetables which 
come from offshore areas, such as Cuba 
and the Isle of Pines, as Senators know, 
and also with similar products from 
Texas, Arizona, and California. 

We presented to the committee a re- 
quest, on behalf of the Florida Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, which spoke not 
only for itself and its own members, but 
also was speaking for the producers in 
California, Texas, and Arizona, and cov- 
ered the need to supply market infor- 
mation on these highly perishable crops. 

According to the view of the Depart- 
ment at that time, as voiced by Secre- 
tary Peterson and Mr. S. R. Newell, the 
proposed program would have been too 
large; and they felt, as did we, that al- 
though all of us recognized the great 
need for such a program, it should be 
approached on a pilot program basis. 

We therefore suggested that the De- 
partment’s statement or justification be 
sent to the committee; and it has now 
been printed in the side slips. 
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I think it might be well for me to read 
two paragraphs from the statement. I 
now read from the Department’s recom- 
mendation: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
May 11, 1960 
COMMERCIAL VEGETABLES FOR FRESH MARKET: 

PILOT PHASE OF PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR RE- 

PORTS ON SHORT-TIME SUPPLIES 

The present program of reports on vege- 
table acreage and production for the fresh 
market is not filling the needs for timely 
information to guide the planting and aid 
materially in the marketing of the impor- 
tant vegetable crops. 

The broad objective of the proposed pro- 
gram is to provide, through periodic inven- 
tories of acreage planted and frequent 
checks on progress of harvest, reliable and 
quick information on the supply of each 
important vegetable available, for short pe- 
Tiods of time (monthly, semimonthly, or 
weekly) in each competing area of the coun- 
try. Considerable experimental work has 
been done along this line on Florida toma- 
toes. A limited amount of such informa- 
tion also has been collected for Florida 
celery and California carrots and lettuce. 

Before attempting to launch a full scale 
program of this type for nearly 2 dozen 
vegetables in the 27 important producing 
States, it seems desirable to work with a 
limited program in a few States. Such a 
program would provide operational expe- 
rience under the different sets of cultural 
and marketing conditions existing in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and also would 
test the feasibility of quickly exchanging in- 
formation between States for fast dissemi- 
nation to growers, shippers, and marketing 
factors. To this end it is proposed to start 
with a modest program comprising toma- 
toes in Florida and Texas and celery in Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Arizona. 


One of the two crops which the recom- 
mended program covers is tomatoes— 
that is to say, the winter, spring, and 
fall tomato crops in Florida and the 
spring and fall tomatoes in Texas, 
which, incidentally, supply 37 percent 
of the entire amount of table tomatoes 
that are used by the Nation. 

As for celery, the program covers the 
year-round production in California, the 
winter and spring production in Florida, 
and the winter production in Arizona. 
The celery crop covered would be 82 
percent of the national table supply of 
celery. 

Senators will observe in the compila- 
tion which now has been placed in the 
ReEcorpD how the program is broken down 
between the States of Florida, California, 
Texas, and Arizona. 

I think this program is an exceedingly 
useful one. It is a pilot program 
which, supplementing the programs al- 
ready carried out in part in Florida and 
in California, will give a general view of 
how much good can be accomplished in 
the case of these highly perishable and 
highly important crops, for which noth- 
ing as regards price supports or any- 
thing of the sort is being requested. 
But the program proposed may be of 
great use to the Nation as a whole, as 
well as to the growers in the particular 
States immediately concerned. 

I wished to make this statement, be- 
cause the hearings, as printed, unfortu- 
nately do not show what is involved in 
this program. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, before 
the vote on the bill is taken, I should 
like to refer to an item which many of 
the people of Kansas have called to my 
attention—namely, the importance of 
the conservation reserve and the ne- 
cessity of providing adequate funds for 
it. 

In connection with the conservation 
reserve and the 1,444,237 acres in Kan- 
sas which are used for it, it is inter- 
esting to note that 951,064 acres of the 
1,447,237 acres comprise whole farms 
which have been taken out of produc- 
tion. 

This matter is of concern to our peo- 
ple, first, because they are not able to 
take care of the applications for the 
program; and, second, because they feel 
that there are not sufficient funds to 
pay for the personnel needed in connec- 
tion with the operation. So, first, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator whether he feels that sufficient 
funds are provided in order to take care 
of the applications for the acreage re- 
serve. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
mean sufficient funds to pay the con- 
tractors the amounts due them? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes, and to take care 
of additional requests. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There will be no 
funds to take care of additional re- 
quests, because no additional requests 
can be received. The program has end- 
ed, insofar as new applications are con- 
cerned. The only program now is to 
pay those who are operating under the 
old contracts. 

Mr. President, I think the amount 
provided in the bill is adequate. As a 
matter of fact, the Department has con- 
sistently overestimated the amounts nec- 
essary, and from year to year there has 
been a carryover. 

The Senate committee has increased 
by $25 million the amount recommended 
by the House; and it has developed that 
there will be a carryover of at least $20 
million from the present year, and that 
it will be available. 

We are within about $6 million of re- 
storing the full amount requested by 
the Department of Agriculture; and I 
assure the Senator that we shall make 
good the amounts due under these con- 
tracts; and if it happens that not quite 
enough money is provided in this bill, 
the additional money needed will be the 
first money to be included in the sup- 
plemental bill. 

The Senator knows there is also a 
question about the amount necessary for 
the contracts; and from year to year 
there is always a carryover. 

Mr. CARLSON. Then, based on the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Georgia, I can assure the people of 
Kansas that their interests will be cared 
for. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator can as- 
sure them that so long as the Senator 
from Georgia is in the Senate—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that will be 
a very long time, thank goodness. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Kansas can assure the people of his 
State that so long as the Senator from 
Georgia serves in the Senate, there will 
be sufficient funds to take care of what 
is due them under these contracts. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Let me ask whether I correctly under- 
stand that the $13,783,000 requested for 
the conservation reserve program, as 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, will be cut to $12 million? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, from approxi- 
mately $13 million to $12 million. 

Mr. CARLSON. $13,783,000 was rec- 
ommended for 1961; and the committee 
has cut it to $12 million; is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator 
from Georgia think that amount will be 
sufficient to carry on this program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe it will be 
adequate. Of course, that is a substan- 
tial reduction from the amount provided 
this year; and that reduction will be 
made because there will be no new con- 
tracts. The only question will be to 
police the existing contracts. 

If the Senator from Kansas will read 
the language which appears at the bot- 
tom of page 21 of the bill, he will find 
that not less than $10 million of that 
amount will be available for local ad- 
ministration, and that is where the pro- 
gram is really administered. 

We have undertaken, in the discussion 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
{[Mr. Muwnopt], today, to clear up the 
point that it was the intention of the 
committee that the county committees 
shall be first provided for, then the 
State committees, and that the principal 
reductions should be at the Washington 
level, because there are no more policies 
to be formulated, or matters of that 
kind. It is more a question of seeing 
that the contracts are complied with 
and also of conforming to the Govern- 
oer share by seeing that these are 
paid. 

I believe the agency will be able to 
function with this administrative fund. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas has such a high regard for the 
Senator from Georgia that he is going to 
go back to his people in Kansas and say 
they are taken care of. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There may be a little 
pinching. There may not be the money 
they think they should have. But the 
agency should be able to administer the 
program with this money. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to direct 
the attention of the chairman of the 
subcommittee to the appropriation for 
the Extension Service. I notice that 
the committee recommended an appro- 
priation of $57,715,000, which represents 
an increase of $2 million over the figure 
provided by the House, and $4 million 
over the amount provided for fiscal 1960. 

Am I correct in assuming that the 
State land grant colleges and the exten- 
sion services in each State can deter- 
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mine, within the scope of the program, 
the use to be made of these funds? For 
example, could they use these funds to 
bring the salaries of extension workers 
and home demonstration agents up to a 
level that would be more nearly equal 
to the salaries paid in other States? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. We have as- 
sumed the money would be used largely 
for that purpose. However, of course, 
the needs vary as between the States. 
The State of Oregon, for example, pays 
its county agents a great deal more 
than any other State in the Union does. 
Oregon has a large State appropriation 
for that purpose. The State may desire 
to hire different specialists in some 
fields, such as for fruit production. 
However, generally throughout the 
United States, I think the funds will be 
used to increase the compensation of the 
county agents and home demonstration 
agents who work on the farm level. 

Mr. COOPER. Recently the Kellogg 
Foundation made a grant of approxi- 
mately $750,000 to the State of Ken- 
tucky, to be used under the supervision 
of the director of the State extension 
service, for research and activities 
toward the development of 30 counties 
in the eastern section of the State. 
Peculiarly enough, today we debated the 
depressed areas bill, which also was 
designed to give help to such areas. This 
$750,000 grant will be available to help 
build the agricultural and other re- 
sources of 30 counties in the depressed 
areas of Kentucky. 

Under this appropriation for the co- 
operative extension work, would the ex- 
tension service in Kentucky be empow- 
ered to use a part of those funds in the 
rural development program, or in the 
extension service program in those coun- 
ties, to make it a more effective program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator means to 
use the Kellogg funds——- 

Mr. COOPER. No, not the Kellogg 
funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. They 
could use the appropriated funds to in- 
crease personnel and, if necessary, select 
20 counties in Kentucky and give them 
the rural development treatment. There 
is no question about it, if the State of 
Kentucky desired to do it. The only 
overriding requirment is that the 
States, or the local units thereof, shall 
match the appropriation dollar for dol- 
lar. As a matter of fact, most of the 
States spend a great deal more than they 
receive from the Federal Government; 
but that is the overriding requirement to 
obtain those funds. 

Mr. COOPER. I know my State will 
be very appreciative of the fact that the 
committee retained the $250,000 item 
which had been placed in the bill in the 
House, and largely through the initiative 
of my colleague, Representative WILLIAM 
NATCHER, Of Kentucky, to initiate a to- 
bacco research center in Kentucky. 

I wish to thank the committee and the 
Senator from Georgia for maintaining 
that appropriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We hope and trust 
that the developments at that research 
station will not only be helpful to the 
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burley tobacco growers, but will also help 


the Flue-cured tobacco growers of 


Georgia. 
“Mr. COOPER. And the dark tobacco 
growers. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate, as I 
know all of us do, the great interest of 
the Senator from Georgia in the farm 
programs and the fine work of the sub- 
committee of which he is chairman. 
We are grateful to him and to the other 
eee the committee for their 

work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, may we have the third 
reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that we have the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BarTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmMaTHERsS], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Tatmapce], the Senator from 
New Jersey {[Mr. W1Li1aMs], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SyMIncToN] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarTLetT], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
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Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senators from Wyoming (Mr. McGErE 
and Mr. O’MAHONEY], the Senators from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara and Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHers], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Tatmapce], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SyMINGTON] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent because of death in his immediate 
family. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business as a member 
of the official delegation to attend the 
150th celebration in Buenos Aires. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] and the Senator from Ilinois 
{Mr. DirKsEN] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “‘yea,” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 200] 

YEAS—74 
Aiken Fulbright Magnuson 
Allott Goldwater Mansfield 
Anderson Gore Martin 
Beall Green Monroney 
Bennett Gruening Morton 
Bible Hartke Moss 
Bridges Hayden Mundt 
Brunsdale Hickenlooper Muskie 
Butler Hill Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Holland Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Proxmire 
Carlson Humphrey Robertson 
Carroll Jackson Russell 
Clark Javits Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cotton Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Curtis Keating Sparkman 
Dodd Kefauver Stennis 
Douglas Kerr Thurmond 
Dworshak Kuchel Wiley 
Eastland Lausche Williams, Del. 
Ellender Long, La. Yarborough 
Engle Lusk Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McCarthy Young, Ohio. 
Frear McClellan 

NAYS—1 

Bush 
NOT VOTING—25 

Bartlett Hart O'Mahoney 
Cannon Hennings Randolph 
Capehart Jordan Scott 
Case, N.J Kennedy Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Long, Hawaii Symington 
Chavez McGee Talmadge 
Church McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Dirksen Morse 
Fong Murray 


So the bill (H.R. 12117) was passed. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. McCartuy in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Russet, Mr. Hay- 
DEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. Youne of North Dakota, Mr. 
Monopt, and Mr. DworsHak conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





PERMIT NAVY TO SERVE OLEO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 921, 
Senate bill 2168. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2168) 
to amend the Navy ration statute so as 
to provide for the serving of oleomar- 
garine or margarine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 





RESOLUTION OF JOINT TEXAS LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
PADRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE AREA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the beach study committee of the Texas 
Legislature, a joint committee of both 
houses of the Texas Legislature, headed 
by two very able and experienced legis- 
lators, Senator Robert W. Baker, of Har- 
ris County, and Representative Ben A. 
Glusing, of Kleberg County, has adopted, 
on May 20, 1960, a resolution favoring 
creation of an 88-mile-long national sea- 
shore area on Padre Island, 

This expression of cooperation and 
support by our Texas legislators of the 
project already recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fred Seaton, and supported by Sen- 
ate Majority Leader LynDOoN JOHNSON, 
should in my estimation assure estab- 
lishment of Padre Island National Sea- 
shore Park for the pleasure and benefit 
of all Americans. 

Action of the Texas legislative beach 
study committee shows that leaders at 
the State and National level are working 
in harmony on this project, which will 
permit the improvement of national sea- 
shore recreation facilities on the long- 
est, southernmost natura] beach left in 
America. With this legislative beach 
study committee favoring enabling leg- 
islation on the State level for an 88-mile 
national seashore park, it is virtually 
certain that the Texas Legislature will 
pass such a bill next session. In 1959 
the Texas Legislature passed a resolution 
favoring a 50-mile park and it would be 
simply a matter of increasing the desig- 
nated park area. 

Mr. President, that was a forward 
step, because in 1958, when I first intro- 
duced the bill to authorize the Padre 
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Island project, it was said that the Texas 
Legislature would never give its consent 
to the creation of a Federal seashore 
area on Padre Island, and the local in- 
terests bitterly opposed the project in 
the Legislature of Texas. The forces of 
conservation scored one of their biggest 
victories in enacting a statute in 1959 
providing for a 50-mile-long seashore 
area. 

The Secretary of the Interior has rec- 
ommended an 88-mile-long seashore 
area. My proposal was for 100 miles of 
the 117-mile-long island, but the joint 
committee of both Houses unanimously 
recommended the 88 miles, and we have 
agreed to attempt to have amended the 
Texas law, which now provides for a 50- 
mile seashore, and to provide for 88 
miles. That is one of the most forward 
steps in the conservation of recreational 
resources in the history of my State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Texas on achiev- 
ing a much needed development of the 
shoreline of the United States for park 
purposes. We are rapidly losing our 
shorelines on the oceans, the gulf, and 
the lakes, and the Senator from Texas 
has with others been trying to develop 
a whole series of national parks to con- 
serve the shoreline and to enable the 
people to have access to the sea and to 
the lakes. We have met with many dis- 
couragements. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Texas upon obtaining this 
much needed park for Texas and for the 
country, and to congratulate him upon 
the progress which he has made. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for his very generous words. 
His interest in the conservation of our 
national resources and the recreational 
areas for the American people is long 
known. He worked at this project for 
many years before I reached the Senate. 
His fight for the Indiana Dunes is a na- 
tional legend now. His great fight for 
the cleaning up of the pollution in our 
rivers and in every facet for the im- 
provement of the habitat of the Ameri- 
can people is well known. I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Illinois for 
the leadership he has given to those of 
us who have come here since he laid 
out the pattern of work in that field. 

The resolution passed by the Texas 
Legislature beach study committee is 
another vital and significant step toward 
establishment of Padre Island National 
Seashore Park. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
full text of this important resolution. I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the State senators and State repre- 
sentatives who headed this legislative 
joint study committee and who signed 
the resolution be printed in the Recorp 
with the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion with signatures was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the National Park Service, 


through its pioneer work has awakened our 
country to the urgency of the need to save 
our shoreline and has particularly urged the 
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preservation of Padre Island, the longest 
unspoiled natural beach in the United 
States, as a national seashore area; and 

Whereas Senate bill 4, introduced in the 
Congress of the United States by the Hon- 
orable RaLPH W. YaRBoRouGH, Senator from 
Texas, would authorize the acquisition by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the major 
portion of Padre Island, which legislation has 
the strong support of the Honorable LYNDON 
B. Jonnson, Senator from Texas, and other 
members of the Texas congressional delega- 
tion; and 

Whereas a lengthy public hearing held on 
this legislation in Corpus Christi, Tex., on 
December 14, 1959 by the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, presided over 
by Senator Franx E. Moss, of Utah, indi- 
cated that the people of Texas are strongly 
in favor of the creation of a national sea- 
shore area on Padre Island; and 

Whereas the Department of Interior has 
recently recommended to the Congress of 
the United States the creation of an 88-mile 
national seashore area on Padre Island; ard 

Whereas the Texas Legislature, at its last 
session, recognized the desirability of such 
@ project and charged this committee with 
the responsibility of recommending to the 
next session of the legislature necessary leg- 
islation to implement the creation of a na- 
tional seashore area on Padre Island: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Texas legislative beach 
study committee, That it endorse the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Interior 
and that it recommend to the next session 
of the legislature the approval of the crea- 
tion of the 88-mile national seashore area 
on Padre Island as recommended by the Sec- 
retary of Interior; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee commend 
the Honorable RatPH W. YARBOROUGH, the 
Honorable LyNpon B. JoHNSON, the Honor- 
able JoHn Youne, the Honorable Joz KiL- 
GORE, and all other members of the Texas 
delegation to the U.S. Congress for their 
efforts to secure for the people of Texas and 
of this country a national seashore area on 
Padre Island; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the Texas 
congressional delegation. 

Passed at Galveston, Tex., on the 20th day 
of May 1960. 

ROBERT W. BAKER, 

State Senator, Harris County, Chair- 
man of Texas Legislative Beach 
Study Committee. 

Ben A. GLUSING, 

Representative, Kleberg County, Vice 
Chairman of fTezas_ Legislative 
Beach Study Committee. 





THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, earlier 
today the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrRey] in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
discussion of the Connally reservation, 
as it appeared in the columns of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the body of the Recorp two 
articles appearing in the May issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal, 
which I feel deserve the attention and 
consideration of every Member of the 
U.S. Senate. 

These two articles present in eloquent 
yet dispassionate terms the pragmatic 
considerations which caused the Senate 
of the United States in 1946 to attach 
the six-word Connally amendment to 
the formal declaration of the United 
States accepting the compulsory juris- 
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diction of the International Court of 
Justice. Both authors recognize that in 
the continuing ferment of international 
affairs caused by the clash of the demo- 
cratic philosophy of the free world with 
the totalitarian philosophy of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc that the Connally reserva- 
tion remains as a vital and indispensa- 
ble protection to the domestic sover- 
eignty of the United States. 

I am, indeed, proud that the author 
of the first of these articles is a fellow 
South Dakotan, Roy E. Willy, a distin- 
guished practitioner of the law in South 
Dakota for the past three decades and 
the former chairman of the American 
Bar Association’s house of delegates. 
Roy Willy has courageously taken up the 
cudgel in defense of the Connally 
amendment and is currently campaign- 
ing within the house of delegates, urg- 
ing repeal of action taken 13 years ago, 
at which time the house of delegates fa- 
vored the elimination of the Connally 
reservation. 

The second article is authored by a 
scholarly and highly respected member 
of the Minnesota bar, Charles W. Briggs, 
of St. Paul. In a most erudite presen- 
tation Mr. Briggs traces the historical 
development of our Anglo-American 
concepts of the law, and he ably focuses 
attention on the one irrefutable lesson 
of history, that “law is the command of 
a sovereign power.” 

Before any action is taken in this leg- 
islative body with respect to the Con- 
nally amendment, I sincerely hope that 
all of my colleagues will read and care- 
fully refiect on the contents of these two 
pragmatic discussions of the immediate 
prospects for peace through law. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WorRLD CouRT AND THE CONNALLY 
RESERVATION 

(By Roy E. Willy of the South Dakota Bar 
(Sioux Falls) ) 

(References made for statistics quoted are 
largely taken from the report of a special 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the International Court of Jus- 
tice and the International Criminal Police 
Organization made to the Ist sess. of the 86th 
Cong. on April 1959. (Reference to this 
report will be abbreviated H.J.C.).) 

(Reference is also made to publication 
of the United Nations entitled “The Inter- 
national Court of Justice” in 1957, which is 
cited as “I.C.J.”’) 

One of the principal purposes of the 
United Nations is stated to be: “To bring 
about by peaceful means and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law, adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace.”! This 
same object was also the purpose of the 
League of Nations. Peaceful settlement of 
international disputes which might, if not 
so disposed of, lead to the manifold horrors 
of war has long been the aim of many peo- 
ple and of many nations, including our own. 

Unfortunately, in international affairs be- 
tween nations, as in private transactions 
between individuals, it still requires two 
parties to make a bargain, and in the past 
it has not always been possible to secure 
the consent of the necessary parties to in- 
sure peaceful solution of international dis- 
putes. Certainly, in those cases in the not- 


\ICJ, p. 1. 
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too-far distant past in which dictatorship 
has sought to enlarge its scope of influence 
by extending the territorial boundaries of 
its country, a peaceful solution could be 
secured only at the cost of abject and un- 
conditional surrender. 

Whether the United Nations can prove 
any more successful in preventing deliberate 
acts of aggression on the part of ruthless 
and predatory dictatorship than its predeces- 
sor, the League of Nations, still remains an 
open question. The issue was presented to 
the world in the recent Korean struggle 
where, although there was intervention by 
the United Nations, a major conflagration 
was avoided. Whether this same result 
would have been reached had the forces of 
the United Nations waged other than 
limited warfare was not determined. 

As an adjunct to the League of Nations, 
there was created in 1920 a “Permanent 
Court of International Justice,” ? under pro- 
visions contained in the League Covenant. 
Its jurisdiction depended solely upon the 
consent and voluntary participation of the 
parties to a dispute. Its activities were in- 
terrupted by the outbreak of hostilities in 
World War II and in 1946, its existence ter- 
minated with the dissolution of the League 
of Nations.’ 

Historically, the first serious effort to cre- 
ate machinery for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by other than armed hos- 
tilities occurred in 1899 in connection with 
the First Hague Conference, at which time 
the powers who participated in this con- 
ference signed the “Hague Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes.”‘ In 1907 at the second Hague Con- 
ference, a Permanent Court of Arbitration 
was created, a body that still remains in 
existence.’ The extinction of the League of 
Nations carried with it the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. This gap in the 
world judicial organization was filled by 
the creation of a new judicial structure pro- 
vided for in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The form and judicial substance of 
this organization is almost identical with 
the old Permanent Court of International 
Justice and at the first meeting of the new 
body, it adopted, with few changes, the rules 
of court of its predecessor.® 

The present International Court of Jus- 
tice consists of 15 judges who, under 
the provisions of its Charter, are elected by 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council of the United Nations. The judges 
are chosen from lists of persons submitted 
by the various national groups who, as 
members of the United Nations, also belong 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and 
in the case of members of the United Na- 
tions who do not belong to this court, sepa- 
rate lists are submitted. The General As- 
sembly and the Council each holds a sepa- 
rate election and the successful candidates 
must obtain a majority of votes from each 
of these two separate bodies. Judges of the 
International Court are elected for nine- 
year terms and are eligible for re-election. 
Their terms are staggered so that five judges 
are selected every 3 years. Provision is 
also made that in any case before the court 
in which there is a judge of the same na- 
tionality as one of the parties, the other 
party may choose a person to sit as judge 
ad hoc and if the court contains no judge 
of the nationality of any of the parties, 
each party may select a judge ad hoc who 
will serve in that case with the right of 
participation and vote. Under the Charter, 
not more than one judge from any member 
nation can be a member of the court at the 
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same time.’ The yearly compensation of 
the judges is $20,000 each and the cost of 
its administration since its creation in 1946 
has been $8,457,000.* 

Since its organization in 1946, the Court 
has entertained 20 contentious cases*® and 
11 advisory questions have been submitted 
to it by the United Nations for opinions.” 
However, of the 20 cases presented to the 
Court, in 7 the Court did not have power to 
consider because either it lacked jurisdiction 
or the cases were withdrawn. One was a 
reconsideration of an earlier case, and 2 are 
still pending, making a net of 10 cases in 
which the Court has actually rendered a 
decision on the merits in the 13 years of its 
existence." Of the 11 advisory opinions 
which were submitted to the Court, none 
were concerned with peaceful settlement of 
disputes.“ In this respect, its record does 
not approach that of the old Permanent 
Court of International Justice created by 
the League of Nations. In the 17 years of 
its active existence, the Court dealt with 79 
cases, of which 51 were contentious cases 
referred to it by states either by special 
agreement or by unilateral application, and 
28 arose from requests for advisory opinions 
submitted by the Council of the League of 
Nations.” 

Under article 93 of its charter, all members 
of the United Nations are automatically 
members of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. However, no member nation is bound 
by the compulsory jurisdiction of the court 
without a specific declaration accepting such 
jurisdiction. To date 39 member nations 
have by declaration accepted compulsory 
jurisdiction by the court in specific areas 
of international law.* None of the Com- 
munist block of nations, including the So- 
viet Union, have accepted the court’s com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.” 

In connection with the work of the court, 
much has been said and much more written 
about the Connally amendment, which 
came about in 1946 when the United States 
recognized and accepted the jurisdiction of 
the court. This acceptance of the juris- 
diction of the World Court is subject to a 
six-word amendment to subparagraph (b) 
which reads: “Disputes with regard to mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the United States.” To 
this phrase Senator Connally added the 
words “as determined by the United States.” 
Of 39 nations which have accepted the juris- 
diction of the International Court, many of 
them have likewise placed limitations on the 
court’s power with regard to its jurisdiction. 
In addition to the domestic jurisdiction res- 
ervation, several countries, including the 
United States have likewise restricted the ap- 
plicability of their declarations to “legal dis- 
putes hereafter arising.’’ Others have ex- 
cluded disputes which affect their national 
security and others disputes arising out of 
events occurring at a time when they were 
involved in hostilities.” 

The cold war was waiting in the wings in 
1946 and had not yet made its appearance on 
the stage. The House of Delegates had been 
represented by an official group of observers 
at the birth of the United Nations. As 
lawyers, we were well aware of the fact that 
a feeling existed in the world that the failure 
of the League of Nations to accomplish its 
mission of insuring world peace might, in a 


7IL.C.J., pp. 5 and 6. 

® HJC, p. 9. 
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11 HJC, p. 2. 

12 HJC, p. 6. 

18 HJC, p. 5. 

14 Vital Issues, vol. IX, No. 6. 
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16S. Res. 196, Aug. 2, 1946. 
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degree at least, have been due to the failure 
of the United States to ratify its covenant. 
Peace and harmony appeared to prevail 
throughout the world. There was a strong 
sentiment to the effect that the Connally 
reservation might jeopardize this situation 
and that the failure of the United States to 
accept the full jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice without reservation 
would have an adverse result on the rest of 
the world. This sentiment in the American 
Bar Association was responsible for the res- 
olution introduced in the Assembly at the 
Tist annual meeting at Atlantic City in 1946. 
The resolution contained a recommendation 
to the effect “that the Senate of the United 
States should reconsider the subject of the 
declaration of compuisory jurisdiction, and 
should eliminate therefrom the right of de- 
termination by the United Nations as to 
what constitutes matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction.” * The resolu- 
tion was brought before the House of Dele- 
gates and action on the resolution was post- 
poned to the midyear meeting of 1947 At 
the 1947 midyear meeting, the House of 
Delegates adopted a resolution embodying 
the context of the Assembly proposal and 
recommended that the Senate of the United 
States “authorize the filing of a further dec- 
laration which shall not contain the reser- 
vation or condition to which the foregoing 
resolutions relate.” *° This amended resolu- 
tion was approved by the Assembly at its 
1947 annual meeting." The Senate of the 
United States took no action toward re- 
pealing the Connally reservation and the 
matter remained more or less dormant until 
it was brought to attention by a number of 
prominent individuals, including the pres- 
ent Attorney General. 

On March 24, 1959, Senator HuMpHrEyY in- 
troduced Senate Resolution 94, which re- 
enacts the resolution of August 1946, but 
deletes the six-word amendment proposed 
by Senator Connally and adopted by the 
Senate. The matter did not again come be- 
fore the house of delegates until the mid- 
year meeting at Chicago on February 22, 
1960. At that time a resolution was intro- 
duced, signed by 11 members of the house 
of delegates, the purpose of which was to ask 
the house to rescind the action taken in 
1947 and urge upon the U.S. Senate the re- 
tention of the Connally reservation. This 
resolution was not debated before the house 
on its merits but on motion was referred to 
a@ special committee on world peace through 
law. 

A report of a special committee of the 
House Judiciary Committee on the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and the International 
Criminal Police Organization presented at 
the ist session of the 86th Congress uses 
this language with reference to the Connally 
amendment: “The Connally amendment 
basically is of good purpose. It seeks to 
safeguard matters which are essentially of 
domestic concern to the United States. Un- 
der the United Nations Charter, the Interna- 
tional Court has jurisdiction only over ques- 
tions of international law—not domestic 
matters. It therefore does not seem un- 
wise, in the absence of treaties and any 
developed principles of international law, 
that such items of immigration and certain 
aspects of our postal or atomic energy laws 
which are essentially domestic matters be 
reserved to the United States for a deci- 
sion.” 

This same report further calls attention 
to the fact that so far as the special commit- 
tee could determine, there are no clear-cut 
rules recognized in international law as to 


1871 ABA Rep. 91. 
71 ABA Rep. 148. 
2072 ABA Rep. 77. 
272 ABA Rep. 82. 
2 HJC, p. 7. 
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what are and what are not domestic issues.” 
Therefore, the United States reserved to it~ 
self the right to decide this question in 
controversies in which it is involved. This 
possessed the advantage at least of prevent- 
ing an encroachment on domestic jurisdic- 
tion. At the present time the United States 
is and for many years has been engaged in 
a worldwide relief program, under which 
billions of public funds have been expended 
in military aid, as well as in varied forms 
of economic assistance to less fortunate 
nations. Questions involving these volun- 
tary gifts made by this country, made on 
an international scope, certainly involve 
questions of purely domestic policy which 
the United States would not wish to sur- 
render to a Court of International Justice. 

The future of the Panama Canal which is 
vital to the safety and security, as well as 
economic ty of the United States, 
might easily be determined to be a question 
of international law by an international 
court. Our security depends upon its re- 
maining a domestic question, free from pos- 
sible interference by a hostile international 
court. 

Questions involving immigration have an 
international aspect but so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, are purely domestic ques- 
tions. The retention or discontinuation of 
the sugar subsidy which has bolstered the 
economy of Cuba for many years is, so far 
as the United States is concerned, purely a 
domestic problem and not one which should 
be submitted to an international court in 
the event this country should seek to change, 
alter, or discontinue the subsidies entirely. 

The International Court as an instru- 
mentality seeking to maintain world peace 
is deserving of the support of every lawyer 
and of every citizen not alone of this country 
but of the world. The consequences result- 
ing from holocaust possible under an atomic 
war stagger the imagination. However, there 
are benefits and privileges which come to the 
citizens of the United States which we feel 
are worth retaining and should not be sacri- 
ficed as the price of membership in the 
present International Court. Less than 50 
percent of the present members of the United 
Nations have accepted the compulsory juris- 
diction of the World Court. Of those who 
have accepted, many have done so with one 
form of reservation or another. Neither 
Soviet Russia nor any of its satellites have 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction by the 
World Court. Until the world, or, at least, 
a substantial portion of it, including the 
principal great powers, have accepted com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the World Court, the 
Court as such has but little influence in the 
settlement of disputes between powers, ex- 
cept as the powers themselves voluntarily 
consent to the Court’s jurisdiction. If, as, 
and when circumstances should arise that 
would make it possible for a world court to 
be a true representative of a judicial struc- 
ture as understood by the English-speaking 
world, the United States will be jeopardizing 
this domestic peace, tranquillity, and secu- 
rity by accepting without the reservation 
compulsory jurisdiction of the present Inter- 
national Court. 

It is true that the scope of the Court’s 
activities has been severely restricted by 
virtue of the fact that a majority of its 
members have never accepted its compulsory 
jurisdiction. It is doubtful if the Connally 
reservation and similar reservations by 
other complying members have had any ma- 
terial effect on the Court’s activities. At 
least the United States and the 38 other 
nations which have accepted compulsory 
jurisdiction do submit their international 
disputes to the Court. However, there is no 
way of compelling noncomplying members 
to accept the Court’s jurisdiction and no 
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means exist other than by consent of the 
nonmembers to acquire jurisdiction over 
such nations. It is also worthy of note that 
even the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has made but small use of the 
facilities of the Court and in the 14 years 
of the Court’s existence has referred but 11 
questions to it for advisory opinions. It is 
unfortunate that the International Court 
does not have a wider recognition but cer- 
tainly it is not the Connally reservation 
which has deprived it of the opportunity to 
be of service to the world. 

The matter of the Connally reservation 
was again brought before the house of dele- 
gates at its midyear because of the 
fact that the failure of the house to reverse 
the action taken in 1947 is continually cited 
by those who favor the repeal of the Con- 
nally reservation as representing the pres- 
ent sentiment of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. ‘Those who favor the repeal of the 
Connally reservation continually use in 
their propaganda the fact that the American 
Bar Association has since 1947 favored its 
repeal.* It is self-evident that this attitude 
does not represent the unanimous sentiment 
of either the American bar or the house 
of delegates. The sponsors of the resolu- 
tion which was presented at the midyear 
meeting and referred to the Committee on 
World Peace Through Law feel that the 
members of the house are entitled to an 
opportunity to consider again the matter 
fairly on its merits and are confident that 
this opportunity will be presented to the 
members at the Washington meeting. 


THE CLoupY PROSPECTS FOR “PEACE 
THrRouUGH Law” 


(By Charles W. Briggs, of the Minnesota bar 
(St. Paul) ) 


There is danger that hopes for “peace and 
liberty under law” are being exaggerated. 

From time to time great social and politi- 
cal explosions in the world produce strange 
philosophical fallouts upon the legal mind. 
One of these is the nature of law. Periodi- 
cally fragments of strife descending upon 
men become so intense that they become 
notionate and wishful thinkers about peace 
on earth. There is a rush to the fetish of 
rules of law as manna from heaven, to the 
supreme disregard of practical matters in- 
volved. It is good that lawyers check their 
pragmatic bearings once in a while. 

Today it is dificult for some skeptical and 
inquiring minds to avoid the conclusion that 
a close examination should be made of con- 
cepts back of such slogans as “the Rule of 
Law,” “Peace Under Law,” and “Liberty 
Under Law.” Before we know it we are apt 
to become involved in occult revelations 
about the law after the manner of a spiritu- 
alistic medium. 

Some such apprehension is created by an 
article entitled “Leader of the Few: A Royal 
Air Force Background of Law Day,” appear- 
ing in the April 1959 issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal (45 ABAJ 355). The 
author, on page 370, quotes from Lord Dow- 
ding’s “Leader of the Few” in part: 

“The evidence for the conscious survival 
of death, and the possibility of intelligent 
communication between the quick and the 
dead is in my opinion quite convincing to 
the open mind * * * I confidently predict 
that all these ideas will be commonly ac- 
cepted in a hundred years’ time, when those 
who reject them will be classed with those 
who now believe that the earth is flat * * * 
the more we know the better are we qualified 
to cooperate with the unseen Forces of Light 
in helping distressed humanity on both sides 
of the Grave.” 





* The American Bar Association has con- 
sistently opposed it since 1946: “Vital Is- 
sues.” vol. IX, No. 6. 
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The author of the article goes on to say: 

“To all skeptics Lord Dowding may well 
quote Hamlet: “There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,’ and ‘There’s a divin- 
ity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as 
we will.’ ” 

Further this author says: 

“The belief of Lord Dowding is not only 
significant and entitled to respect, but, as 
appears from the increasing number and 
variety of spiritual books in the Western 
Worid, has been spreading since the nuclear 
bombs appeared. Aside from the cynics, 
there appears to be a growing consciousness 
that the survival of the human race and the 
civilized part of it, depends on unseen spir- 
itual forces. For all these reasons, if ‘lib- 
erty under law’ is the hope for a peaceful 
world, the ‘Leader of the Few’ deserve[s] for 
our sakes, to be known and remembered 
by the American bench and bar in connec- 
tion with ‘Law day’ as a continuity.” 

The continuity here envisaged is with the 
school of natural law whose chosen votaries 
would extract the law from a supernatural 
authority. 

Now, with what indemonstrable assump- 
tion is the “Rule of Law” concept to be as- 
sociated? One answer comes in the May 
1959 issue of the Journal (45 ABAJ 482). It 
is the dogma of natural law. In an article 
entitled “The Way of the Law” the author 
says: 

“The question to be answered by philoso- 
phy is whether, on the one hand, law is only 
an accidental product of irrational forces. 
Or whether, on the other hand, law reflects 
and must seek to reflect a structure of justice 
established by the Creator of all things for 
the right relation of man to man and na- 
tion to nation. 

“The classic phrase ‘natural law’ is a 
stumbling block for many thoughtful people. 
For others it has most satisfactory meanings, 
reflecting that structure of justice of which 
I have spoken.” 

Again: 

“In American thought and feeling the 
rights of man are not derivable from 
physical nature nor from any Rousseauian 
theory of noble savage or social compact. 
The rights of man are derived from his 
Creator.” 

Also: 

“What then is it, this rule of law? It is, 
as we have noted, a fundamental concept 
of political philosophy.” 

Then the author would wipe out the 
privilege of the United States to stay the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court 
if in our judgment the matter in dispute 
involves domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States. He says: 

“Meanwhile there is the World Court of the 
United Nations—the most unused court in 
history. This means that the Connally 
amendment must be repealed.” 

Within that jurisdiction as an adjunct of 
a world government we are supposed to at- 
tain liberty and peace under the law. And 
the law? It must be what to the judges is 
revealed as a structure of justice established 
by the Creator. 


THE SLOGANS USED RAISE SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


This business of the rule of law and 
peace under law raises very searching 
questions and points to some areas of serious 
misunderstandings. Some of these questions 
it is the purpose of this article in all candor 
to raise. But as a prologue let us lay down 
an approach. Most people favor peace as 
against war, but not peace at any price. 

We are not too proud to fight for the 
defense of our land and the institutions 
liberty-loving men hold dear. We are not 
to be misled by emotionalism when we ap- 
praise a proposed method of attaining peace. 
We live in a hard world which gives little 
or no heed to weakness, humility, or unpro- 
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tected virtue. The practical aspects and 
workability of any formula for human hap- 
piness are always to be thoroughly explored. 

First. What is meant by peace? Is peace 
freedom from war? Is it tranquillity en- 
forced by war or the threat of military force? 
Does Hungary have peace? Do East Germany 
and the Balkan States? Does it concern civil 
wars? Do Cuba and Iraq have peace? Is 
Yugoslavia at peace? Is France? Were the 
Pax Romana and the Pax Brittania real con- 
ditions of peace, although made possible by 
legions and warships? Is there peace under 
law where the law is observed under com- 
pulsory processes? Very definitely peace to 
some does not mean the cessation of at- 
tempts at conquest nor the end of the class 
war. 

Second. What is law? This is not a cap- 
tious question as we shall see. 

Mr. Webster says that law is a “rule of 
conduct which is prescribed or is formally 
recognized as binding and is enforced by the 
supreme governing authority,” i.e., by a sov- 
ereign power. 

Now this at first blush seems to be a rather 
simple matter. But it is that by no means. 
What is law has been the subject of violent 
controversy for centuries and centuries. 
Scholars, lawyers, clerics, philosophers, and 
even laymen with a flare for dialectics and 
scholastic mysticism, have divided themselves 
into two factions. 

On the one hand, we have the school of 
natural law. On the other hand, we have 
the positivist school. These schools differ 
sharply and almost irreconcilably on the 
origin of law. 

The naturalists teach that natural law 
signifies the laws for the direction of human 
conduct which proceed immediately and in- 
fallibly from the Deity. This law is asserted 
to be an essential and external code which 
the conscience and rational powers of man 
are capable of perceiving. We may well 
amplify the explanation of this concept by 
referring to the teachings of its devotees. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, a monk writing in the 
13th century, founded his legal philosophy 
squarely and explicitly upon a theological 
basis. From there he proceeds to arrive at 
logical sequences and consequences in the 
field of law by the deductive method of scho- 
lastic logic. He taught that law operated 
throughout the universe as a complete and 
immutable system. In his system God is the 
supreme ruler; law is derived from Him, and 
that law is supreme in the state. Lord Chief 
Justice Coke lived in the 17th century. His 
philosophy of natural law is often referred to 
by the naturalists as an authority. He said: 

The law of nature was before any judicial 
or municipal law and is immutable. The 
law of nature is that which God, at the time 
of creation of the nature of man, infused 
into his heart for his preservation and direc- 
tion. 

Blackstone belonged to the naturalists. He 
held this: 

“When the Supreme Being formed the uni- 
verse * * * He impressed certain principles 
upon that matter from which it can never 
depart. This, then is the general significance 
of law.” 

But he displayed feet of clay to them when 
he wrote: 

“I know it is generally laid down more 
largely that acts of Parliament contrary to 
reason are void, but if the Parliament will 
Positively enact a thing to be done which is 
unreasonable, I know of no power in the 
ordinary forms of the constitution that is 
vested with the authority to control it.” 

A quotation on the subject from the presi- 
dent of a modern university pretty well sums 
up the philosophy of the naturalists. He 
Says: 

“The natural law is not an ideal; it is a 
reality. It is not the product of men’s minds; 
it is a product of God's will. It is as real and 
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as binding as the statutes in the United 
States Code. It is not a mere ideal toward 
which all statutes and court decisions and 
systems of law should tend; the actuality is 
that any statute or court decision or system 
of law which does not conform to natural 
law simply has no valid, binding force; it 
is inherently vitiated. It lacks an element 
required for essential validity.” 

We find also in a report of the 1947 pro- 
ceedings of the Natural Law Institute this 
statement: 

“Nevertheless, all prescriptions of human 
reason can have force of law only inasmuch 
as they are the views and the interpreters 
of some higher power on which our reason 
and liberty necessarily depend.” 

Thus we have the dogma that all rules 
prescribed for the government of men must 
be derived from divinely revealed principles. 
This means interpretation by the human 
mind. Some Lord Coke is always ready to 
constitute himself the proper intermediator 
between divinity and the governed. If more 
than one Coke turns up, then there is the 
eternal conflict of lawgivers. No code of 
the natural law has ever been written; nor 
has anyone ever seen a treatise on how the 
vast body of modern rules of conduct can 
be traced to immutable principles of that 
law. 

Mr. Felix Oppenheim, in the American 
Political Science Review (vol. 44, No. 4, De- 
cember 1950), gives us this summation: 

“The natural law doctrine is character- 
ized by philosophical absolutism. This ab- 
solutism holds that there is such a thing as 
‘absolute reality’ which can be communi- 
cated by or be understood by man through 
revelation, intuition, or ‘Tight reason.’ * * * 
Absolutism is not tolerant of competing ideas 
and opinions. So it would seem that the 
naturalist, being an absolutist, has a nat- 
ural affinity for absolutist government, or 
totalitarianism.” 

Now let us take a look at the positivist 
school of law. 

Inasmuch as Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was one of the most illustrious and 
trenchant exponents of this point of view, 
we may present his views as typical. He 
stood at the end of a road surveyed by other 
positivists such as Francis Bacon, Thomas 
Hobbes, John Locke, Jeremy Bentham, Im- 
manuel Kant, David Hume, John Austin, 
Hegel, James and Dewey. 

In his book, “The Common Law,” Justice 
Holmes drew the following conclusions: 

“The life of the law has not been logic: it 
has been experience. The felt necessities of 
the time, the prevalent moral and political 
theories, intuitions of public policy, avowed 
or unconscious, even the prejudices which 
judges share with their fellow men, have had 
a good deal more to do than the syllogism 
in determining the rules by which men 
should be governed. The law embodies the 
story of the Nation’s development through 
many centuries, and it cannot be dealt with 
as if it contained only the axioms and corol- 
laries of a book of mathematics. In order 
to know what it is, we must know what it 
has been, and what it tends to become. We 
must alternatively consult history and exist- 
ing theories of legislation. But the most 
difficult labor will be to understand the 
combination of the two into new products 
at every stage. The substance of the law at 
any given time pretty nearly corresponds, as 
far as it goes, with what is then understood 
to be convenient.” 

In this work he further says: 

“A legal right is nothing but a permission 
to exercise certain natural powers, and upon 
certain conditions to obtain protection, 
restitution, or compensation by the aid of a 
public force. Just so far as the aid of a pub- 
lic force is given a man, he has a legal 
right, and this right is the same whether his 
claim is founded in righteousness or in- 
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THE Positivist View—Mr. Justice HOLMES 

Holmes’ positivist legal philosophy may 
be summed up briefly: He held that judges 
made law, as do legislators, for in substance 
the growth of the law is legislative. He 
never lost sight of the inductive method in 
declaring the common law. To him “the 
secret root from which the law draws all 
the juices of life” are views of what is salu- 
tary and feasible for the community con- 
cerned. He never questioned the privilege 
of men to indulge in legislative experimenta- 
tion to regulate or improve their law. He be- 
lieved that man, speaking collectively, made 
his own law; that law is a sovereign’s com- 
mand, and nothing else; that law in a de- 
mocracy is necessarily the command of the 
majority of the social group. He main- 
tained that force is the ultimate ratio of 
the law. Inalienable rights he never ac- 
knowledged. 

In Southern Pacific Company v. Jensen 
(244 U.S. 205), Justice Holmes made the now 
famous remark: 

“The common law is not a brooding om- 
nipresence in the sky but the articulate 
voice of some sovereign or quasi-sovereign 
that can be identified.” 

In Black & White Tazi Co. v. Brown & 
Yellow Taxicab & Transfer Co. (276 US. 
518), Justice Holmes said: 

“ ‘Law’ is a word used with different mean- 
ings, but law in the sense in which courts 
speak of it today does not exist without some 
definite authority behind it.” 

Third. Which philosophy is apt to prevail 
in establishing rules of law, be they for 
peace or liberty or otherwise? 

While we are still in the area of argu- 
ment, it is pretty safe to conclude that the 
pragmatic approach of the positivists to the 
law will be accepted in preference to the 
approach of the naturalists. 

The natural law is not meaningful nor 
useful in human society for evident reasons: 

1. As a dogma it is purely subjective. Its 
truth can be tested by standards which can 
be applied only by the individual making 
the judgment. It can exist only in the in- 
dividual mind. From it can be extracted all 
manner of rules of conduct to suit the in- 
terest of the interpreter. 

2. The dogma is indemonstrable. It is a 
pure assumption and a double abstraction. 

For most people the value and soundness 
of rules of conduct can be judged only in 
their operation as they concern actual facts. 
These rules are evolved by some sovereignty 
under whose power is the ultima ratio. A 
conclusion as to the propriety of a rule of 
law can be reached only by applying stand- 
ards derived from the value of precedents 
and expected results. 

3. The dogma is devoid of concreteness 
and determinateness, which are qualities 
found in the positive law. 

It is used to characterize a set of rules 
of the most patent generality that are 
claimed to supersede manmade laws. The 
initial difficulty with the concept of natural 
law in respect of concreteness arises be- 
cause (a) no lawgiver exists or is identifi- 
able; (b) no organized power exists to en- 
force it; (c) it exists in a vacuum. 

It is altogether inscrutable. 

Fourth. Can we rely upon an assumption 
that there are absolute and immutable rules 
of law not dependent upon some sovereign 
power for promulgation and enforcement? 

It would seem not. 

If there are such rules they have never 
come to us except as formulated and ex- 
pressed by a human mind acting as an in- 
terpreter. The question then arises: 
through what mind? Through a Moses, a 
Louis XIV, a James I, a Richelieu, or a 
Thomas Aquinas, proceeding, of course, on 
the basis of divine right or sanction? Or 
through multiple minds in a democracy? 
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If we assume that law must have super- 
natural sanction, then we cannot escape the 
conclusion that there have always been, and 
always will be, irreconcilable differences be- 
tween interpreters of the divine will. 

LAW PROCEEDS FROM THE FORCE OF THE 

SOVEREIGN 


We are not at liberty to reject the teach- 
ings of history that rules of law have pro- 
ceeded from the exercise of sovereign power. 
Such a power must evaluate, and pass judg- 
ment upon divergent human views. It must 
authoritatively decide what view shall pre- 
vail as a positive rule of conduct. 

We must realize at the outset that there 
is no such thing as a choice between the 
rule of law and the rule of force. Force 
complements the law as the beginning and 
end of it—its ultimate sanction. So does 
history run. 

The ancient Israelites put the sword back 
of the Torah. The judges of Israel never 
hesitated to use force when the commands 
of Jehovah were defied. The Ark of the 
Covenant was at home in an armed camp. 
In modern Israel, the rule of law as it is 
revealed there is maintained by military 
force. In ages past religious wars over in- 
terpretations of revealed law have drenched 
the earth with blood. The Crusades of the 
Middle Ages were hardly expeditions to 
establish peace under the rule of law alone. 
The prophets of Islam broadcast the rules 
of the Koran by fire and sword. Hindu and 
Mohammedan look to force to determine 
whose interpretation of the divine law shall 
prevail. When the Hindu philosophy crosses 
that of Islam, the next step is the crossing 
of swords and the arbitrament of war. 

Today, all over the world, rules of conduct 
are laid down by sovereign power. The dove 
of peace once perched upon a spear; now 
she must ride in the atomic warhead of a 
ballistic missile. 

The Nuremberg trials were a striking in- 
stance of positive law made for the occasion 
and administered ex post facto by sovereign 
powers to suit their convenience. Venge- 
ance presided as law was improvised to ac- 
complish “justice for the victors”. Where 
is the peace that flowered from that rule of 
law? 

The Founders of this Nation understood 
well that strife can arise over spiritual doc- 
trines. Thus they erected in the first consti- 
tutional amendment in impenetrable barrier 
between theology and the law. They said: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” They learned well a 
sad lesson from endowing any man with 
power and authority to determine the law 
by the standards of his religious belief. 
They were in no mood to reestablish the 
“Divine Right of Kings” or any similar 
groundless abstraction. They had ample 
reason to mistrust judges who claimed to be 
vicegerents of God with assumed warrants 
from Him to declare the law. And they ap- 
preciated full well that these interpreters of 
the supernatural were always ready to in- 
voke the desired amount of force to uphold 
the law they found to be natural. 

Fifth. The question then arises: What 
sovereign power is going to decide what the 
law shall be and how and by whom it is to 
be enforced? 

The choice is between a world sovereign 
and independent nations. 

If a world government or federation is 
to discharge these sovereign functions, it 
must be vested with governmental powers, 
just as our national government is. If it 
meets our specifications, it must have a leg- 
islator, a court and a sheriff. If the United 
States becomes a y to such supranational 


part; 
authority, it makes itself subject to the 
jurisdiction of that legislator, 
that court and that sheriff. To the extent 
of the powers delegated, we should cease to 
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be sovereign and self-governing. Think, if 
you will, of a world parliament to enact 
laws binding upon us against our will. Of 
a world court with Jurisdiction 
to invade our domestic domain. Of police 
forces, including military components, to 
put us under the lash of rules of law, per- 
haps foreign to our concepts of justice and 
individual rights. 

THE INSURMOUNTABLE PROBLEMS OF ESTABLISH- 

ING WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Would it not be impossible to establish 
@ supranational government? Impossible, 
because no one is able to formulate a work- 
able structure for it. Right at the thresh- 
old we meet head on insurmountable 
problems: 

1. How are the peoples of the world to be 
represented ? 

2. What powers are to be delegated? 

3. How are military forces to be assembled, 
located and commanded? 

4. What are to be the rules for immigra- 
tion and citizenship qualifications? 

5. What constitutional principles are to be 
established? 

6. What is to be the philosophy and ide- 
ology behind such a government? 

There are now and have been widely” 
differing systems of national government 
throughout the world with equally divergent 
legal structures. We may enumerate just 
a few: Mohammedan, Chinese, Hindu, Slavic, 
Germanic, Anglican, Japanese and Roman- 
esque. Before them came others: Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Hebrew, Greek, Maritime, 
Roman, and the Papal or Church. (See 
Wigmore’s “The World’s Legal Systems.”) 
Now must be added the Soviet, or com- 
munistic. Each has or had its distinctive 
rules of law. From this welter how is a 
supranational legal system to evolve? 

The roots of these systems differ. Ideas 
about moral and personal conduct are in 
conflict. Religious prejudices are insoluble. 
Racial backgrounds cannot be_ effaced. 
Traditional enmities persist. 

Nationalism is ingrained in peoples, It 
has not lost but gained in fervor throughout 
the world. It has grown despite erasures of 
time and space, despite the improvements in 
transportation and communication. Inter- 
national rivalries have not been lessened. 
The swifter spread of knowledge concerning 
rival systems has served to intensify the 
struggle for national] independence and su- 
premacy. Our easier means of evangelism 
throughout the world have not brought 
converts to our system but belligerent ene- 
mies. Colony after colony has broken away 
from the mother country. National inde- 
pendence is a battlecry everywhere else. 
Why all of a sudden should it be feeble in 
the United States? 

Attempts to codify international law have 
dismally failed. So have attempts at col- 
lective security. Plans for organizing, equip- 
ping, and commanding an international 
police force died aborning. NATO is a stand- 
ing example of aversion to yielding sover- 
eignty to a supergovernment. NATO, how- 
ever, has been able to carry on through 
international agreements in pursuance of 
a& common purpose. The signatories prefer 
to maintain their separate autonomies. 

Engagements in armed conflicts since the 
great alliance of World War II have been 
carried on by individual sovereign nations, 
although on one side in the name of the 
UN. 

There is not even a faint hope that a 
world organization could be created with 
governmental power to declare or enforce 
the law. 

There is little reason to expect that the 
nations of the world could establish a World 
Court with compulsory jurisdiction. How 
could it keep the peace? The 
and operative causes of war do not constitute 
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justiciable controversies. Nations go to war 
over problems that no court can settle, 
Here are a few of them: 

1. Expanding populations; 

2. Commercial rivalries; 

3. Unequal distribution of natural re- 


sources; 

4. Conflicting ideologies; 

5. Religious differences; 

6. Traditional enmities; 

7. Lust for power. 

Most people prefer peace most of the time. 
At times they prefer war. They justify war 
where great principles are at stake. The 
issues involved in our Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars could not have been resolved by 
the peaceful processes of the law and judi- 
cial decision. In the Dred Scot decision and 
the hanging of John Brown the law was 
precisely followed; but they lit the flames 
of war nevertheless. Oftentimes the pas- 
sions and prejudices of men are not to be 
subdued by a rule of law. The Boston Mas- 
sacre was exonerated in a court of law but 
it aroused the people to a war for freedom. 
Recently the law as enunciated by our Su- 
preme Court was enforced at bayonet point. 
What court could have decided the political 
issues involved in the outbreak of the First 
and Second World Wars? The law was si- 
lent. There is no international law to speak 
today effectively for peace. 

National power ratings alone get a hear- 
ing. “How many divisions has he?” cyni- 
cally asked the Russian dictator, when a 
great spiritual force for peace was men- 
tioned. 


LAW IS THE ORDER OF THE MASTER 


Who is going to decide that there shall be 
Peace under the rule of law? We may be 
sure that the wealthy, cultured and soft 
nation at its zenith will prefer peace and if 
it can will promulgate the law to attain it. 
Mature civilizations tend to wallow in 
pleasures and avoid the sterner virtues that 
raised them up. The urge to fight wanes. 
But the tough and growing nation is not 
averse to conquest in order to gratify its 
ambitions for wealth and power. The law 
rides with its armies. Law becomes the 
order of the master not the supplication of 
the conquered. 

There is nothing in the natural law philos- 
ophy that guarantees peace or individual 
liberty. It can well be and has often been 
the concomitant of rule by force. This 
Philosophy certainly is compatible with 
autocracy or the totalitarian state. Today 
we cannot safely rely upon a belief that 
liberty will not be lost and that peace will 
reign if only we hold to the assumption that 
natural rights to life, liberty, and property 
are inviolable. And surely democracy car- 
ries no absolute guarantee of individual 
liberty. We will preserve liberty only if the 
people in their sovereign capacity demand 
it. 

The conflicts that array nation against 
nation today are not differences between sys- 
tems of law. The controversies that disturb 
the peace of the world are not concerned 
with the law of property, of domestic rela- 
tions, or estates, of tort liability. They are 
not concerned with the guilt or innocence 
of a few accused persons or with civil rights 
of individuals; not with procedural law. 
They are concerned with what sovereign 
power is to be paramount and supreme. 
We are skirting the borders of Armageddon 
while the real question at issue between 
nations is: Whose law is to be the law that 
governs? That law will not be established 
by good will, not by persuasions of justice, 
nor by purchase, nor by “right or reason”; 
but by predominant sovereign power. Did 
the Russians take their tanks into Hungary 
to protect a Hungarian rule of law? Are 
the Chinese Reds to recognize the 
Tibetan rule of law? If Russia takes over 
in Iraq, does she intend to observe the 
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Iraqi rule of law? It ought to be clear 
that no communistic nation will ever yield 
to our system of law and its principles until 
the present ruling leadership is uprooted by 
force from within or without. 

The plain fact is that the United Nations 
has been inefficient because it was not en- 
dowed with power to do anything either for 
the maintenance of peace or the conduct of 
war. Governmental power remains with the 
signatory nations. The U.N. must look to the 
exercise of sovereign power by these constitu- 
ent nations. The sovereignty of each of these 
nations was left unimpaired. Nothing it 
does has the character or force of law. Un- 
fortunately, there was created the impres- 
sion that the U.N. was the perfect instrument 
for finding, interpreting and applying by 
moral force to all peoples that great body of 
immutable and absolute rules and principles 
of national and international law. Now the 
disclosure comes that law results from a 
meeting of minds. There is no concensus in 
the U.N.; and one independent nation scorns 
the legal system of the other and its princi- 
ples. And then comes the imponderable and 
insoluble difficulty that the peace is broken 
by political, not judicial questions. 


CONCLUSION 


We must abide with independent sovereign 
nations. World government is only a dream, 
a fruitless venture into idealism. Think of 
giving power to a world government to make 
a declaration of war “to keep the peace” 
binding upon us and which might well be 
against our wishes and national interests. 
And how fantastic it is to think that the ris- 
ing tide of human passions that break the 
peace can ever be resolved by a court of law. 

Law is the command of a sovereign power. 
Force is its ultima ratio. Law is not a self- 
generating mechanism; nor is it self-enforc- 
ing, as the naturalists would have us believe. 
We are ruled by positive law which arises 
from considerations of public policy and 
social convenience. 

Justice Learned Hand says this: “The law 
must have an authority supreme over the 
will of the individual, and such an authority 
can arise only from a background of social 
acquiescence * * *. In essence, law is the 
conduct which the government, whether it 
is a king, or a popular assembly, will compel 
individuals to conform to, or toward which 
it will at least provide forcible means for se- 
curing conformity.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes concludes: “Just so 
far as the aid of the public force is given a 
man he has a legal right, and this right is 
the same whether his claim is founded in 
righteousness or iniquity.” And further: 
“The life of the law has not been logic: it 
has been experience. The substance of the 
law at any given time pretty nearly corre- 
sponds, as far as it goes, with what is then 
understood to be convenient.” 

Roscoe Pound epitomizes the philosophy 
of law as follows: “But I am skeptical as to 
the possibility of an absolute judgment. 
* * * Is the end of law anything less than 
to do whatever may be achieved thereby to 
satisfy human desires. * * * What I do say 
is, that if in any field of human conduct 
or in any human relation the law, with such 
machinery as it has, may satisfy a social 
want without a disproportionate sacrifice of 
other claims, there is no eternal limitation 
in the nature of things, there are no bounds 
imposed at creation to stand in the way of 
its doing so.” 

What Pound implies is that the hand of 
the supernatural cannot be discovered in the 
acts of legislatures, in the decisions of courts 
nor in the orders of administrative boards. 

We may well quote here the trenchant 
words of Mr. Mortimer Adler used at the 
Notre Dame Law Institute in 1947: 

“Nations, like individuals, who live to- 
gether under natural law alone, are in a 
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state of war, whether or not actual shoot- 
ing is going on. However sound morally the 
precepts of international law may be as con- 
clusions deduced from natural law they lack 
the coercive force of positive law. Inter- 
national law is not the kind of law which 
can keep peace. It is not sufficient to ask 
for a worldwide reign of law. It must be 
positive law. The doctrine of natural law 
does the human face a great disservice if it 
in any way obscures this fundamental truth 
by empty eloquence concerning international 
law as the foundation of international peace. 

Our dire predicament today is due in no 
small measure to such eloquence and to ad- 
vocating world government without even as 
much as blueprinting its framework and the 
code of positive laws under which it would 
be expected to operate among the heteroge- 
nous peoples of the earth. 

Before any World Court can function in 
any area, common standards must be arrived 
at. What would be the source of its law? 
Is it to be of supernatural origin as the Jus- 
tices see it? There must be an accepted 
language which will convey the meaning of 
the parties, one that will silence the com- 
munistic wordtwisting. 

We must look to the will of the sovereign 
for the law, and in this country the people 
are sovereign and responsible. Tracing the 
rules of law to a supernatural authorship 
is a futile effort. There certainly is noth- 
ing celestial about a tax code, a tariff law, 
or a labor law, or in the legislative history, 
fostering inflation. What spark of divinity 
is observable in an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in an order of the 
Federal Trade Commission, or in a decision 
of a court at any level, for that matter? 
Is the Congress under the aegis of a brood- 
ing omnipresence in the sky? This whole 
business of the rule of law is unmistakably 
earthly and manmade. If we do not recog- 
nize it as such and instead restore a pallid 
faith in an automatic rule of law founded 
upon the absolutism of divine revelation, 
we shall repeat an old mistake. We 
shall again put on the shackles forged by 
theological assumptions from which we 
thought we had freed ourselves. We shall 
not save the peace and individual liberty, 
but again put them in jeopardy. 

Peace and liberty under law will be with 
us only if we possess and are willing to exert 
the sovereign power to preserve them. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 24, 1960, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2130) to authorize a 
payment to the Government of Japan. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 25, 1960, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 24, 1960: 
U.S. Coast GUARD 

The following-named officer who is serv- 
ing as Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard 
and whose term of office expires May 31, 
1962, to be admiral in the U.S. Coast Guard, 
to be effective June 1, 1960. 


Alfred C. Richmond. 
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The following-named officer who is serv- 
ing as Assistant Commandant of the U.S. 
Coast Guard and whose term of office ex- 
pires May 31, 1962, to be vice admiral in the 
U.S. Coast Guard, to be effective June 1, 


1960. 


James A. Hirshfield. 
US. Patent Orrice 


Hyman Freehof, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Examiner in Chief, U.S. 


Patent Office. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 


the grade of colonel: 


William H. Junghans, 
Jr. 
John L. Hopkins 
Henry W. Seeley, Jr. 
Henry G. Lawrence, 
Jr. 
William C. Ward, Jr. 
John T. Bradshaw 
Robert E. Collier 
Alexander A. Elder 
Ward E. Schaub 
Maurice L. Appleton, 
Jr. 
Alvis H. Allen 
Clifford F. Quilici 
Victor R. Bisceglia 
Nathaniel Morgen- 
thal 
Louis G, Ditta 
John T. O’Neill 
Arthur H. Haake 
Oscar F. Peatross 
Frank E. Garretson 
Norman R. Nickerson 
Norman Pozinsky 
Stanley S. Nicolay 
James K. Dill 


Paul B. McNicol 
George C. Axtell, Jr. 
Charles Kimak 
Louie N. Casey 
John J, Wade, Jr. 
Karl N. Smith 
Horace C. Parks 
Bernard W. McLean 
Olin W. Jones, Jr. 
Henry H. Reichner, 
Jr. 
Edwin B. Wheeler 
John B. Sweeney 
Grant S. Baze 
William T, Bray 
George D. Webster 
George F. Vaughan 
Henry S. Campbell 
David M. Danser 
James P. Rathbun 
Arthur J. Rauchle 
Paul H. Millichap 
Edward P. Dupras, Jr. 
Louis C. Griffin 
Houston Stiff 
James E. Herbold, Jr. 
John S. Hudson 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Joseph C. Fegan, Jr. 
Neely D. Butler, Jr. 
Robert F. Foxworth 
Theodore R. Boutwell 
Emmett O. Anglin, Jr. 
Earl P. Carey 
Robert E. Brant 
Emmett R. Hiller 
Leo B. Shinn 
Frederick C. Dodson 
Russell E. Corey 
David W. Banks 
Richard C. Smith 
Nels E. Anderson 
William O. Cain, Jr. 
Richard L. Moore 
Leslie E. Brown 
Jay W. Hubbard 
William F. Lane 
Richard C. Bryson 
Bruce F. Williams 
Walter E. Stuenkel 
William J. Zaro 
Rufus B. Thompson, 
Jr. 
William M. Graham, 
Jr. 
William P. Nesbit 
Roland H. Makowski 
Edward H. Greason 
William H. Clark 
Harry L. Givens, Jr. 
Frank R. Berrar 


Edward L. Fossum 
Adolph J. Honeycutt 
Gale B. Gibson 
Claude R. La Plant 
Albert M. Roebuck 
Paul C. Trammell 
Edson W. Card 
Stephen Horton, Jr. 
Fred E. Kiehle, Jr. 
Raymond F. Garraty, 
Jr. 
Leo V. R. Gross 
William D. Porter 
Bertram S. Ryder 
Robert E. McClean 
Edward R. McCarthy 
Thomas B. Wood 
Francis C. Hogan 
Ephraim Kirby-Smith 
Franklin J. Harte 
Richard A. Brenneman 
Gilbert D. Bradley 
Robert M. Krippner 
William EK. White 
William P. Vaughan 
Clyde S. Stewart 
Wesley W. Hazlett 
Wiley A. Green 
Anthony R. Nollet 
Marion C. Dalby 
John E. Cosgriff 
Theodore J. Horner 
Robert M. Ervin 


Charles H. Greene, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of major: 
Lavern J. Oltmer 
George A. Brigham 
Francis C. Opexa 
Raymond W. Mullane 
William J. Hinson, Jr. 
David P. Graf 


Burneal E. Smith 
John G. ‘Theros 
George A. Gibson 
Russel H. Stoneman 
Robert H. Emswiler 
Gus Robinson 
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Herbert E. MendenhallErnest R. Olson 


Robert E. Luther 
Forrest E. Caudle 
Eugene S. Kane, Jr. 
Arnold 8S. Baker, Jr. 
Mark A. Rainer, Jr. 
Robert W. Taylor 
Harvey E. Spielman 
Wilmer W. Hixson 
John W. Collier, Jr. 
Gene M. Hoover 
Maurice A. David 
Angelo J. Sammartino 
James F. Williams 
Edwin S. Schick, Jr. 
Gordon H. Keller, Jr. 
Eugene Millette 
Hiel L. Van Campen 
Robert Lewis, Jr. 
Robert G. Scurrah 
Howard A. Blancheri 
Leo G. Lewis, Jr. 
Adolph G. Schwenk 
James Landrum, Jr. 
Samuel Taub, Jr. 
Richard F. Peterson 
Earl K. Vickers, Jr. 
Emil M. Misura 
Lyle B. Matthews, Jr. 
Raymond McArthur 
John H. Maloney 
Charles S. Wilder 
Joseph B. Harrison 
Frank P, Stivers, Jr. 
Loren R. Smith 
Miller M. Blue 
Patrick J. Dayson 
Francis E. Finch 
Jack Glenn 
Melvyn H. Kerr 
Richard H. Mample 
Charles A. Arneson 
William R. Affieck, Jr. 
Thomas P. O’Callag- 
han 


The following-named 


Mildridge E. Mangum 
Wallace W. Crompton 
David W. Graybeal 
Don D. Ezell 
Robert Zeugner 
Joseph T. Odenthal 
Theodore D. Hess 
Thomas J. Horgan, Jr. 
George E. Smith 
William B. Creel 
Willie J. Mixson 
Stewart C. Barber 
Albert W. Snell 
Walter L. Hill 
John B. Wilson, Jr. 
John L. Hamilton, Jr. 
Almarion 8S. Bailey 
Charles E. Wydner, Jr. 
George B. Woodbury 
Chester V. Farmer 
Daniel R. Evans 
William D. Pomeroy 
Theodore J. Mildner 
Henry A. F. von der 
Heyde, Jr. 
William H. Lanagan, 
Jr. 
Paul D. LaFond 
Jay V. Poage 
William F. Koehnlein 
Amo F. Judd 
John Craig 
Donald E. Watterson 
Victor Stoyanow 


Harry G. Robinson, Jr. 


Louis J. Sartor 

Frank A. Eldracher, 
Jr. 

Marvin D. Volkert 

Donald McGuire 

Ralph D. Cail 

William J. Beer 


officers of the 


Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 


the grade of captain: 


William P. Haight 
Donald L. Gaut 
Joseph A. MacInnis 
William D. Anderson 
Lee M. Holmes 
Raymond D. 
Fortmeyer 
Richard A. Froncek 
Henry C. Bergmann 
John J. Metzko 
Donald J. Fulham 
James F. Helsel 
Thomas M. Reedy 
Clifford A. Lindell 
Brue Berckmans, Jr. 
Nicholas K. Bodnar 
Douglas A. Wagner 
B. Crist 
Justin Williams, Jr. 
George H. Ripley 
Frederick R. Weinert 
Richard F. Harrison 
Ralph F. Moody 
Warren L. Ammentorp 
Richard L. Critz 
Hugh S. West 
Rawley M. Gregory 
David W. Howell 
Sam M. Gipson, Jr. 
Gerald H. Hyndman 
Dwayne Gray 
Earl W. Bailey 
Eugene E. Crews 
Lawrence W. Fisher 
Clayton G. Herbert, 
dr. 
John A. Scott 
Richard W. Coulter 
William T. Macy 
Nathaniel N. Reich 
John R. Stanley 
John R. Roche III 


Edward J. Rochford, 
Jr. 
Malcolm C. Gaffen 
Bradley S. Snell 
Harry M. Runkle 
Eugene E. Shoults 
Charles A. Folsom 
Walter J. McManus 
Owen J. Butler 
William M. Keenan 
Arthur L. Mullen, Jr. 
Donald W. Wilson 
James L. Shanahan 
Milton T. Hefty 
Samuel G. Faulk 
Stanley G. Tribe, Jr. 
Harold J. Keeling 
Thomas S. Brown 
Donald R. Berg 
James R. Bowser, Jr. 
John F. Gould, Jr. 
Thomas P. Goggin 
Billy FP. Stewart 
Horacio E. Perea 
Bernard V. Gustitis 
Francis Andriliunas 
William E. Riley, Jr. 
Harold H. Hutter, Jr. 
Joseph E, Hennegan 
Carl D. Peterson 
Raymond H. Graham 
George E. Otott 
Milton J. Olson 
Maurice A. Lebas 
Ronald E. Luley 
Robert M. Otteraaen 
Thomas F. Gray 
Gien S. Aspinwall 
William H. Knobel 
Joseph W. Stevens, Jr. 
Philip F. Buran 
Oliver K. Johnson, Jr. 


Joseph H. Oliver, Jr. William J. Madigan 
Rhys J. Phillips, Jr. John S. Kyle 

Allan J. Spence Paul W. McGillicuddy 
Melvin H. Sautter William E. Rudolph 
Gerald H. Polakoff Frank E. Pirman 
Robert H. Smith Harold S. Lonergan 
Richard O. Bruce Edward J. Townsend 
William F. Bethel Duwain E. Bjerke 
David R. McMillan, Evan L. Parker, Jr. 


Jr. Herbert F. Olsen 
Martin F.Manning, Bobby R. Hall 
Jr. Thomas M. Culligan 


William E. Starbuck 
James C. Klinedinst 
Donald E. Gunther 
Dan C. Alexander 
Robert W. McInnis 
Garnett R. Bailey 


Prentice A. Lindsay 
William W. Rogers 
Herbert F. Olney 
Ronald P. Dunwell 
Thomas R. Morgan 
William C. Roberts, 


Jr. Everett L. Malmgren 
Robert E.McCamey Robert E. Elmwood 
II Thomas L. Griffin, Jr. 


Charles R. Gibson Joseph P. Gagliardo, 
Vincent J. Gentile Jr. 
James C. Click Arthur B. Shilan 
Richard F. Daley Donald R. Chapell 
Theodore J. Lutz, Jr. Edward C. Johnson 
Hans G. Edebohls John R. Braddon 
Charles W. Henry, Jr. John J. Flynn 
Ray G. Kummerow’ Robert L. Milbrad 
Homer L. Litzenberg Francis J. Heath, Jr. 
mir William K. Hayden III 
William C. Wilson Rodolfo R. Enderle 
James R. Plummer Laurence A. Campbell 
Kenneth R. Price IIr 
Richard B. Arneson Bernard D. Grooms 
Albert N. Allen Charles M. Bengele, Jr. 
Robert L. Leathers Walter F. Bowron 
Dwain A. Colby William J. Hallisey, Jr. 
Raymond H.Kansier Colin D. Roach 
Allen C. Shelton, Jr. John V. Bancroft 
Harry E. Taylor Kenneth W. Weir 
Howard L. Cook Raymond F. Crist III 
William J. Geiger Genaro Huerta 
Talman C. Budd II Richard O. Gillick 
Warren C.Ruthazer William A. Blasko 
Robert W. Whaling John M. Dean 
Paul K.German,Jr. Harold L. Blanton, Jr. 
Robert H. Dent Wendell P. C. Morgen- 
Ralph D. First thaler, Jr. 
James H. Olds John R. McCandless 
Albert E. Brewster, Jr. Darrell C. Danielson 
Richard D. Taber Paul P. Pirhalla 
George P. Lawler Edward A. Laning 
David W. Morrill Raymond C. Shinkle 
Roger B. Neilson 


The following officer of the Marine Corps 
for permanent appointment to the grade 
of first lieutenant, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Barker P. Germagian 


The following officer of the Marine Corps 
for temporary appointment to the grade of 
first lieutenant, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

James F. Knestis 


The following-named officer for perma- 
nent appointment to the rank of second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

John J. Salesses 

POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Russell R. Sutley, Clanton, Ala., in place 
of L. P. Bean, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


Clarence E. LaCotts, De Witt, Ark., in place 
of F. E. Stephenson, retired. 

Rex Hutchison, Evening Shade, Ark., in 
place of M. A. Graddy, retired. 

Herman A. Tuck, Fayetteville, Ark., in 
place of A. D. McAllister, retired. 

Clyde Byars, North Little Rock, Ark., in 
place of O. W. Neely, deceased. 
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Gus L. Sanders, Springdale, Ark., in place 
of R. O. Hannah, deceased. 

Worrence Whitlow, Strawberry, Ark., in 
place of Marvin Taylor, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Walter H. Miller, Chino, Calif., in place of 
B. L. Phillips, retired. 

John Pokorny, Jr., Clovis, Calif., in place 
of I. H. Arbuckle, retired. 

William T. Sprague, Compton, Calif., in 
place of C. L. Veitch, deceased. 

Alberta F. Kinne, Douglas City, Calif., in 
place of V. M. Davison, resigned. 

Virginia M. Benedict, La Honda, Calif., in 
place of E. J. Willett, resigned. 

Oral J. Potts, Ojai, Calif., in place of G. L. 
Busch, retired. 

Jean F. Johnson, Proberta, Calif., in place 
of F. M. Mills, retired. 

Keneth G. Drown, Ramona, Calif., in place 
of F. M. Raub, retired. 

V. Earl Roberts, San Diego, Calif., in place 
of W. E. Krenning, removed. 

Novel B. James, Santa Ana, Calif., in place 
of F. R. Harwood, deceased. 

George G. Hollis, Jr., Sun Valley, Calif., in 
place of Fred Jacobsen, retired. 


COLORADO 


Joe Snepenger, U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Colo. Office established June 28, 1958. 


CONNECTICUT 
John J. Dilworth, Columbia, Conn., in place 
of L. W. Beck, retired. 
Austin M. Ackerman, Jr., Durham Center, 
Conn., in place of A. M. Ackerman, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Harold E. Lyon, Hobe Sound, Fla., in place 
of P. E. Mahan, retired. 
Ruth G. Long, Roseland, Fla., in place of 
D. C. Taylor, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Joseph W. Gardner, Patterson, Ga., in place 
of I. S. Walker, retired. 
HAWAII 
Phyllis Y. Takase, Kualapuu, Hawaii, in 
place of R. M. Shimizu, deceased. 
IDAHO 
Roy B. Fields, McCall, Idaho, in place of 
C.L. Burdett, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Harold E. Ririe, Flanagan, IIl., in place of 
M. D. O’Brien, retired. 
Robert V. Newell, Mattoon, Ill., in place of 
H. A. Lange, deceased. 
Richard F. Moffitt, Reynolds, Ill., in place 
of B. W. Sharp, retired. 
Beulah B. Reynolds, Russell, Il., in place 
of E. V. Crittenden, resigned. 
INDIANA 


Arthur L. Meyer, Moores Hill, Ind., in place 
of L. H. Barkley, retired. 


IOWA 


Joseph N. Shaner, Glidden, Iowa, in place 
of F. W. Franzwa, deceased. 


KANSAS 


Eugene L. Foland, Almena, Kans., in place 
of J. H. Eckhart, retired. 

Richard R. Simmons, Ashland, Kans., in 
place of J. E. Hardesty, resigned. 

Ted W. Kyle, Erie, Kans., in place of C. 
E. Yockey, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Billy G. Rose, Hazel Green, Ky., in place 
of D. C. Rose, retired. 

Roscoe M. Bates, Sadieville, Ky., in place 
of R. F. Gillispie, transferred. 

Randall C. Day, Jr., Whitesburg, Ky., in 
place of W. F. Gibson, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Neva A. Dalton, Concord, Mich., in place 
of A. L. Hyliard, deceased. 
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Delia A. Bickham, Hessel, Mich., in place 
of Frances Lindberg, retired. 

Turley N. Thompson, Ossineke, Mich., in 
place of H. E. Vredenburg, retired. 

William W. Donaldson, Pontiac, Mich., in 
place of G. L Stockwell, retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Hugh O. Smith, Alexandria, Minn., in place 
of H. W. Long, deceased. 

Clement F. Stromwall, Foreston, Minn., in 
place of A. E. Smith, retired. 

Donald M. Lynch, Kasota, Minn., in place 
of J. O. Barklow, resigned. 


MISSOURI 
Beulah I. Wood, New Cambria, Mo., in 
place of J. M. Baker, retired. 


MONTANA 


Norman J. Wagner, Lewistown, Mont., in 
place of E. J. Coyle, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
V. Edith Mixner, Goshen, N.J., in place of 
H. C. Shaw, deceased. 
Calvin R. Patterson, Neptune, N.J. Office 
established November 16, 1959. 


NEW YORK 


Frank G. Shosenburg, Jamestown, N.Y., in 
place of O. K. Palm, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Kelly M. Holmes, Bolton, N.C., in place of 
8. M. Blue, retired. 

Charles W. Craig, Mount Holly, N.C., in 
place of J. W. Nantz, Sr., resigned. 

Arthur C. Meares, Whiteville, N.C., in place 
of A. E. Powell, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lester H. Paulson, La Moure, N. Dak., in 
place of A. F. Poehls, transferred. 


OHIO 


Harold E. Weikert, Covington, Ohio, in 
place of J. H. O’Roark, deceased. 

Rolla L. Shoaf, Jr., London, Ohio, in place 
of G. G. Schlechty, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Jack M. Givens, Mangum, Okla., in place 
of R. K. Babb, transferred. 

John L. Logsdon, Vici, Okla., in place of 
B. M. Skidmore, deceased. 


OREGON 


Lola F. Barclay, Crabtree, Oreg., in place 
of I. M. Brewster, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adeline M. Waters, Gifford, Pa., in place 
of Elizabeth Shelley, deceased. 

Francis J. Dillon, Glenside, Pa., in place 
of H. M. Ellis, retired. 

Alice F. Burdick, Turtlepoint, Pa., in place 
of G. L. Carlson, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Norman W. Helmer, Andover, S. Dak., in 
Place of T. W. DeBilzan, retired. 


TEXAS 


Malcolm O. Daugherty, Cherokee, Tex., in 
Place of Graves Burke, retired. 

Norene G. Chaney, Ira, Tex., in place of 
M. S. Huddle, resigned. 

Herman L. Almond, Kermit, Tex., in place 
of R. S. Marion, retired. 

James E. Winder, Springlake, Tex., in place 
of W. C. White, retired. 

Robert B. Richardson, Wylie, Tex., in place 
of Della Duncan, retired. 


VERMONT 
Myrtle V. Clemons, West Charleston, Vt., 
in place of J. E. Hunter, transferred. 
VIRGINIA 
M. Lester Agee, Floyd, Va., in place of 
Archa Vaughan, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Martha K. Hope, Hansford, W. Va., in place 
of O. G. Toney, retired. 
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‘WISCONSIN 
Violet M. Taylor, Eau Galle, Wis., in place 
of H. T. Taylor, deceased. 
Robert C. Fi Ridgeway, Wis., in 
place of Celia Stapleton, retired. 
WYOMING 
Kenneth W. Birch, Cokeville, Wyo., in 
place of V. C. Bennion, resigned. 
Alexandria C. Yokel, Wilson, Wyo., in place 
of Hazel Titus, retired. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 24, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 25: 40: Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

O Thou God of all grace, who alone 
can change and control the intractable 
hearts of men and nations, grant us an 
insight that is clear and calm as we seek 
to advance toward a new day of blessed- 
ness for our troubled world. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that in 
striving to win the minds of men to a way 
of life that is more magnanimous and 
unselfish in spirit we may awaken them 
to the lofty principles of the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

May there be a new beginning in our 
own hearts when those gracious words 
which came from the lips of the lowly 
Man of Galilee shall fill us with feelings 
of generosity and an eagerness to share 
our blessings with all who are living in 
misery and in want. 

Hear us in the name of the Master who 
went about doing good. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills, joint resolutions, and 
concurrent resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 9818. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Florida; 

H.J. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to the 
Senators and Representative in the Con- 
gress from the State of Hawaii the official 
flag of the United States bearing 50 stars 
which is first flown over the west front of 
the U.S. Capitol; 

H. Con. Res. 558. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing additional copies of 
the panel discussions entitled “Income Tax 
Revision”; 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution au- 
thoriging the printing of additional copies 
of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculator; 

H. Con. Res. 586. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on civil rights; and 
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H. Con. Res. 607. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of the pamphlet entitled “Our American 
Government. What Is It? How Does It 
Function?” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 2681. An act for the relief of Yi Young 
An; 

S. 3036. An act to authorize the distribu- 
tion of copies of the ConGressIonaL RECORD 
to former Members of Congress requesting 
such copies; 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the final report and indexes to hearings and 
reports of the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field; 

S. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy on Amending the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 with respect to 
exchange of military information and ma- 
terial with allies during the 2d session of the 
85th Congress; 

S. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
a committee print containing the reports of 
the States to the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources on their water 
resources and problems; 

S. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition of 
the Internal Security Manual as a Senate 
document, and providing for additional 
copies; 

S. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of additional copies 
of the Joint Committee print entitled “Sum- 
mary-Analysis of Hearings, June 22-26, 1959, 
on Biological and Environmental Effects of 
Nuclear War,” printed for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy during 
the 86th Congress, ist session; 

S. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document a compilation 
of studies on United States-Latin American 
relations; and 

S. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document a compilation 
of studies on US. foreign policy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10809) entitled “An act to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, 
construction and equipment, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed the Sen- 
ator from Florida, Mr. HoLianp, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, Mr. Rosertson, the 
Senator from Kansas, Mr. CARLSON, and 
the Senator from Utah, Mr. BENNETT, 
as members on the part of the Senate of 
the Commission To Formulate a Me- 
morial to James Madison. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary may sit during general debate 
tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT THE SUMMIT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, so 
much attention has lately been focused 
in the press on the eight questions re- 
leased by several members of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this body on last Friday 
that there is a growing impression in the 
country that those who propounded 
these questions are speaking for all of 
the Democratic Members of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one want to issue a 
disclaimer. I was profoundly disturbed 
by the timing of these questions. How- 
ever great may be the need for a respon- 
sible investigation of the events that led 
up to the fiasco at Paris, I for one be- 
lieve that it was most important that the 
world and particularly the Communists 
should have been informed last Friday 
that we were all united in this country 
when it came to resenting imsults di- 
rected against the President of our own 
country. 

And, Mr. Speaker, there is a further 
note that disturbs me greatly in these 
questions. They suggest somehow a be- 
lief that there is something wrong with 
a country trying to protect its borders 
against surprise attack and avoid a repe- 
tition of the disaster that once struck us 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one believe that we 
in the Democratic Party ought first of 
all to make it crystal clear—as I do not 
believe we have yet made it clear—that 
we do not think there is any future for 
our party in trying to outdo anyone else 
in not upsetting or disturbing or anger- 
ing the man who ordered the brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolution, 
who keeps the brave people of Poland in 
subjection, and who insulted and humili- 
ated our country last week when he in- 
sulted and humiliated our President in 
Paris. In my judgment, the issues in- 
volved in the collapse of the summit are 
far too serious to be made the subject 
for rhetorical questions propounded in 
an effort to gain a narrow, temporary, 
and tenuous partisan advantage. 





SETTING OF FIRST COLUMN EX- 
TENDED EAST CENTRAL FRONT 
OF CAPITOL 


Mr. RAYBURN. As chairman of the 
Commission for Extension of the U.S. 
Capitol, I wish to invite the Members, 
officers, and employees of the House of 
Representatives to witness the setting in 
place of the first large marble column in 
the portico of the extended east central 
front of the Capitol, at 9:30 a.m., 
Thursday, May 26, 1960. 

This is a historic occasion in which I 
feel each Member will be deeply inter- 
ested. You are invited to enter the con- 
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struction area at the door to the fenced 
enclosure just north of the entrance to 
the House wing, from where you will be 
directed to a safe and appropriate van- 
tage point. 

The old records indicate that the 
original sandstone columns were erected 
in 1824 and that the stonecutters at the 
Capitol participated in a procession and 
exhibit celebrating July 4, 1824. 

The new columns are duplicates of the 
originals except that they are of Georgia 
white marble instead of sandstone. 
They are monolithic, weigh about 18 
tons each, are 24 in number, and are 24 
feet 9 inches high. The columns are of 
the Corinthian order and taper uni- 
formly from a diameter of 3 feet at the 
base to 2 feet 6 inches at the top. 

The original columns were designed by 
Charles Bulfinch in carrying out the 
overall plan for the east portico pre- 
pared by his predecessor, Benjamin H. 
Latrobe. Mr. Latrobe and Mr. Bulfinch 
were the second and third Architects of 
the Capitol, respectively. 

The column to be set on Thursday, 
May 26, will be the one located imme- 
diately to the southeast of the main en- 
trance leading to the rotunda. 





PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12326) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and certain 
study commissions, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be 
limited to not to exceed 2 hours, one- 
half the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 12326, with 
Mr. Boscgs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
appropriates a total of $3,914,798,985. 
This is $86,217,195 below the budget esti- 
mates but $41,070,671 above appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1960. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
bring this bill to the floor of the House 
many million dollars under the budget. 
The budget request for the Civil Func- 
tions Department of the Army, that is, 
the functions under the Army Engineers, 
was $936,749,000. The committee re- 
duced that figure by $45,550,000. We did 
that by reducing the number of projects 
to the point where we felt, after lengthy 
hearings that the amount of money left 
in the bill for those projects—most of 
them quite large projects—was all the 
Army Engineers could properly and judi- 
ciously use during the fiscal year 1961. 

For the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Reclamation, the budget request was 
$301,314,000. The committee reduced 
that in the amount of $23,951,295, again, 
we had very lengthy hearings. We re- 
duced the budget to where we felt it 
should properly be reduced. 

The budget request for the Atomic 
Energy Commission was $2,6'75,300,000 
which the committee reduced by $16,- 
240,000 where it cannot possibly effect 
our national defense in the slightest 
degree. 

Over 1,000 people appeared before our 
Public Works Committee this year, from 
every State in the Union, with few ex- 
ceptions. Many of them asked for more 
money than was in the budget, all of 
them defended at least the amount that 
was in the bill for their respective proj- 
ects. It is very natural they do that be- 
cause the projects in their respective 
areas, of course, are very important 
to their people from the standpoint of 
flood control and from the standpoint of 
saving life and property. Harbor dredg- 
ing, hydropower, irrigation, reclamation, 
and so forth. 

Last winter, as we all know, was a very 
severe winter which extended over al- 
most the entire United States. 

The ground froze deeply; then came 
much snow, more snow than had fallen 
in many years. Then this spring came 
the fast thaws, the water from that heavy 
coat of snow did not soak into mother 
earth. Most of it ran off into the 
streams and tributaries, finally into the 
main rivers, causing much damage and 
much loss of property and great anxiety 
among the people who suffered from 
those floods, which overall were greater 
than ever before experienced. 

The budget, of course, was made up 
early last fall. These great floods could 
not be anticipated at that time. So here 
before our committee came people from 
hundreds of areas of our Nation asking 
that we put survey funds and construc- 
tion funds in this bill to control the 
floods that are bound to come in the 
future. 

Our committee saw fit to include 39 of 
those new projects. I feel we were 
completely justified in doing so because 
certainly a devastating flood is damaging 
not only to the people of the respective 
areas but, in the final analysis, to all 
people of the Nation. So I feel that the 
committee was completely justified in 
including these 39 projects which it did 
in this bill. Please remember this is an 
American bill for America. 
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It must be said the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1961 included 32 new 
starts of every nature scattered over the 
United States of America for which I 
commend him. May I point out in clos- 
ing that all the public works funds re- 
quested in this bill are less than 142 per- 
cent of our total Federal budget. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
APPROPRIATIONS 

CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri, chairman. 

Louis C. RaBavuT, Michigan. 

MicHAEL J. Kirwan, Ohio. 

Joun E. Focarty, Rhode Island. 

Joun J. Ritey, South Carolina. 

Jor L. Evins, Tennessee. 

Epwarp P. BoLtanp, Massachusetts. 

Don Macnuson, Washington. 

Ben F. JENSEN, Iowa. 

Joun TaBER, New York. 

Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania. 

H. Cart ANDERSEN, Minnesota. 

Joun R. PILuion, New York. 

Carson Culp, staff assistant to the sub- 
committee. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] Seventy 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 100] 
Alexander Farbstein Machrowicz 
Alger Flynn Moeller 
Anfuso Fogarty Nix 
Ashley Pulton Pfost 
Bailey Garmatz Powell 
Barden Gilbert Preston 
Belcher Granahan Reece, Tenn. 
Bentley Gray Rostenkowski 
Blatnik Healey Scott 
Bonner Hébert Siler 
Buckley Inouye Spence 
Jackson Staggers 
Cederberg Jennings Steed 
Davis, Ga Kasem Taylor 
Davis, Tenn Kearns Teller 
Dawson Keith Wallhauser 
Dooley Kilburn Watts 
Dorn, N.Y King, Utah Willis 
Do' Kluczynski Winstead 
Doyle Lafore 
Durham McDowell 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boces, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 12326, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 369 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa had consumed 8 minutes and 
the gentleman from Missouri 1 minute. 
Does the gentleman from Missouri re- 
quire additional time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BoLanp]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to answer a few questions that 
have been raised. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman is 
familiar with the interest that I and 
other Members have had in flood con- 
trol in the Missouri Basin. Particularly, 
I have reference to Milford Dam. I note 
that the committee changed the status 
of Milford Dam as recommended in the 
budget from $1 million for construction 
to $250,000 for completion of planning. 
I gather this is because the committee 
felt that the commitment made by cer- 
tain beneficiaries of water supply stor- 
age was not adequate. I wonder if the 
gentleman would explain a little more 
fully the reason for the committee 
action. 

Mr. BOLAND. What the gentleman 
says is true. This is part of a compre- 
hensive flood control program for the 
Missouri River Basin. The committee 
did reduce the budget amount to $250,- 
000 solely and only by reason of the fact 
that there were no local assurances for 
repayment of water supply. The Water 
Supply Act compels this committee to 
obtain assurance before construction is 
started. The construction has not got- 
ten started. It would have been started 
had we had such assurances, and up to 
this time we have provided $522,000 for 
planning. The $250,000 which we have 
allowed in the budget will complete the 
planning. 

Mr. BOLLING. I am sure the report 
goes into this matter rather fully. On 
page 18 it discusses Milford Dam specifi- 
cally. 

Mr. BOLAND. It might be well to in- 
clude some of the language in the re- 
port. It states on page 18: 

The State of Kansas has requested the 
corps to include in the project a substantial 
storage for water supply. To meet this re- 
quest, it is necessary to change the site of 
the previously contemplated project and sub- 
stantially increase its capacity, with a re- 
sulting cost increase of something over 
$15 million. 


Originally the cost was $45 million. 
Because of the change in site and re- 
quest for water supply, the cost has in- 
creased to $60 million. 

There is no firm commitment on the part 
of the State or any of the possible local 
beneficiaries that the cost of providing this 
water supply storage will be reimbursed as 
is required under the Water Supply Act of 
1958. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I want the gentleman and 
other members of the committee to know 
that we are most anxious to comply and 
move forward as rapidly as possible with 
this important flood-control program. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I want to assure the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
other members of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee that the 
State of Kansas is not trying to escape 
its full responsibility for the cost of this 
supplemental storage. I can speak, I 
think, with force by saying that the 
Governor of Kansas and the Kansas 
Board of Water Resources have given 
full assurances to the Chief of Engineers; 
but since we are dealing in an area here 
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where we have not had very much ex- 
perience to go on, apparently the as- 
surances that were given to the Chief 
were not considered sufficient by the 
committee. All the State of Kansas 
wants to know is what is wanted. We 
want to cooperate in every way possible 
So annene the construction of this proj- 
ect. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman states 
the case exactly as it is. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FASCELL. The committee recom- 
mended on page 20 of the report re- 
lating to the central and southern Florida 
flood control project, and I ask the gen- 
tleman: Is it the committee’s intention 
in making this recommendation to ap- 
prove and direct the proposed action of 
the Chief of Engineers on the project 
as expressed in his letter of April 25, 
1960, to me, a copy of which was sub- 
mitted to the committee for its consider- 
ation and in which the Chief proposes 
specified works in Dade County, Fla., to 
aid in the emergency which exists and 
which he proposes to finance out of his 
authority to transfer to a program up to 
15 percent of the funds immediately 
available? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is exactly right. 
There is $10 million provided in this 
budget for the central and southern 
Florida flood control project. That is 
one of the most important and one of 
the most expensive flood control projects 
in the Nation. 

The gentleman from Florida made an 
excellent case when his office appeared 
before our committee. 

There is an emergency down there. 
We think the committee has provided for 
it, and it was provided for at the request 
of the gentleman from Florida. There 
will be no objection if the Corps of 
Engineers finds it possible to transfer an 
additional $1,500,000 under the transfer 
authorization. 

Mr. FASCELL. As I understand, it 
was not specifically appropriated but the 
transferability authorization can be 
taken advantage of. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is exactly right. 
As a matter of fact the language in the 
bill is here because of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

NEW ENGLAND GRATEFUL FOR ADEQUATE FLOOD 
CONTROL FUNDS 

Mr. Chairman, this public works ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1961 con- 
tains sufficient funds to enable the Army 
Engineers to carry on with an orderly 
program of flood control planning and 
construction in New England. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank my colleagues of the Public Works 
Appropriations Subcommittee, on which 
I sit, for their sympathetic consideration 
of the flood contro] needs of the Con- 
necticut Valley and all of New England, 
We in New England are grateful to 
members of the Public Works Legislative 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for patiently hearing our pleas 
since 1955 when this region of the coun- 
try suffered millicns of dollars in dam- 
ages as a result of the hurricane-fioods 
of that year. 
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THIRTY-ONE PROJECTS CONSTRUCTED OR IN 
PLANNING SINCE 1955 HURRICANE FLOODS 
Since that time the Public Works 

Appropriations Committee have been 

generous to New England. Brig. Gen. 

Alden K. Sibley, the New England divi- 

sion engineer, told the Subcommittee on 

Public Works in his testimony that since 

1955 the Army Engineers have completed 

and now have under operation in New 

England 15 flood control dams at a cost 

of $35 million, have 11 under construc- 

tion today at a cost of $90 million; and 

5 more are in the design stage at an esti- 

mated cost of $42 million. 

This is 31 flood-control projects at a 
total cost of $167 million in just over 4 
years, whereas in all of New England’s 
history before August of 1955 only 23 
projects had been built. I am quite 
proud of this record, and I deem it an 
honor to have been serving on the Ap- 
propriations Public Works Subcommit- 
tee during the last 5 years when these 
sums of money were appropriated for 
these worthwhile and much needed 
flood-control projects. Members of the 
subcommittee have supported me in my 
efforts to have these New England proj- 
ects planned and constructed as soon as 
possible, in the orderly manner recom- 
mended by the Army Engineers, so that 
the lives and property of the people of 
our region can be better protected from 
the ravages of floods in the future. 
VITALLY NEEDED CHICOPEE RIVER BASIN PROJECTS 

RECOMMENDED 

Mr. Chairman, there are more projects 
in the survey and planning stages, in- 
cluding Littleville Dam and Reservoir, 
and Conant Brook Reservoir, both af- 
fecting my congressional district in west- 
ern Massachusetts. In the northern 
sector of the Connecticut River Valley 
four projects, Ball Mountain, North 
Hartland, Townshend and North Spring- 
field Reservoirs in Vermont, will be com- 
pletely or nearly finished with the funds 
appropriated in this bill. 

The flood-control project recommen- 
dations for the Chicopee River Basin 
include the Conant Brook Dam and Res- 
ervoir in Monson, to be constructed at 
an estimated cost of $2 million, and the 
local protective works in Chicopee Falls, 
at an estimated construction cost of $1,- 
860,000. My bill, H.R. 11470, incorporat- 
ing these projects is now before the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. These projects 
have been approved by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me again 
thank the members of the Public Works 
and Appropriations Committees for sup- 
porting my efforts to control New Eng- 
land’s past flooding conditions. 

Mr. FASCELL. I want to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman for his 
part in this matter and also to the other 
members of the subcommittee and to the 
full committee for their interest in help- 
ing us meet this problem. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.BOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I want to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman and 
the subcommittee and especially to the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Cannon, for including in this 
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bill the $50,000 for the Meramec Basin. 
Will the gentleman tell us briefly what 
the money will be used for? 

Mr. BOLAND. This is for a resurvey 
of the Meramec Basin development. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations have shown great fore- 
sight by recommending funds that not 
only will continue on schedule the com- 
plete modernization of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway, but will enable the 
full development of the Coosa-Alabama 
River system to proceed. 


WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE 


Although the Warrior-Tombigbee is 
a historic artery of commerce and is 
now one of the busiest and fastest grow- 
ing inland barge channels in the South- 
east, its modernization did not actually 
begin until 1949. The system of 17 dams 
and 18 low-lift locks constructed on the 
waterway prior to that time were com- 
pleted in the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury. The only major improvement on 
the river prior to 1949 came in 1940 with 
the completion of the William B. Oliver 
Lock and Dam—formerly the Tuscaloosa 
Lock and Dam—near Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
This installation eliminated locks and 
dams 10, 11, and 12. 

By 1949 the existing installations that 
were constructed early in the 20th cen- 
tury had greatly deteriorated and, of 
course, had become progressively inade- 
quate as commerce increased. Not only 
had these structures become obsolete, 
but in many cases they were extremely 
dangerous to navigation. 

During the past 8 years it has been my 
privilege to work closely with congres- 
sional committees, with the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Development Association, 
with Alabama’s two Senators, and with 
other members of the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation in efforts to carry out 
the phases of the modernization pro- 
gram recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The first step in this modernization 
program involved the construction of 
the $19 million Demopolis Lock and 
Dam just below the confluence of the 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers. In 
1949, Congress appropriated funds to 
begin the construction of this important 
installation which replaced four anti- 
quated locks and dams. Additional 
funds were appropriated for the ensuing 
5 fiscal years, and this new modern 
structure was dedicated in 1954. 

During my second year as a Member 
of Congress, funds in the amount of 
$1,800,000 were appropriated to begin 
construction of the Warrior Lock and 
Dam located in Hale County. Addi- 
tional appropriations for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 enabled construc- 
tion of this facility to continue on sched- 
ule. This installation, which was built 
at a total approximate cost of $13,385,000 
was opened to traffic in the fall of 1957. 
Its modern facilities replaced two out- 
moded structures and, in addition, the 
new installation effects a saving to 
navigation of approximately 5 miles. 
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For fiscal year 1957, Congress appro- 
priated funds in the amount of $750,000 
to begin construction of the third major 
replacement structure on the Warrior- 
‘Tombigbee—the Jackson Lock and Dam. 
The bill now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives includes an appropriation 
of $4,230,000 to enable completion by 
1961 of this $21 million facility that will 
improve a 98-mile reach of the water- 
way below the Demopolis Lock and Dam. 

The final replacement structure in the 
modernization of this great waterway is 
the Holt Lock and Dam that is to be 
constructed above Tuscaloosa to sup- 
plant four locks and dams that were 
built between 1905 and 1915. When in 
operation, this facility will greatly in- 
crease the operating speeds of barges 
and towboats above Tuscaloosa. 

While construction of the Holt project 
is yet to begin, significant progress has 
been made toward its realization in a 
relatively short period of time. It was 
just 34% years ago that the Army 
Engineers at my request made funds 
available for an authorization report 
on the proposed facility. That re- 
port, compiled by the Mobile District 
and South Atlantic division engineers, 
showed the improvement to be needed 
and economically justified. Their rec- 
ommendation that it be built by the 
Government for navigation benefits was 
concurred in by the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. 

Seventeen months ago the Secretary 
of the Army authorized construction of 
the Holt installation under the River 
and Harbor Act of 1909. It was most 
fortunate that authorization could be 
obtained in that manner, for had it been 
necessary to submit the project to Con- 
gress for specific authorization, it could 
have been delayed by from 2 to as much 
as 4 years. 

In spite of our best efforts, however, 
the Holt project was not authorized in 
time to be included in the budget which 
President Eisenhower sent to Congress 
last year. Because of the need for early 
construction of the Holt Lock and Dam, 
I was joined last year by members of 
the Alabama congressional delegation 
and officers of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development Association in an appeal to 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate planning funds. Our 
request was answered when Congress ap- 
propriated $146,250 to enable the Corps of 
Engineers to initiate the advance plan- 
ning. 

Together with officers of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Development Association, I 
appeared before representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget last August to urge 
that adequate funds for the Holt project 
be included in the budget for fiscal year 
1961. Further planning funds in the 
amount of $378,000 were incorporated in 
the President’s budget that was sub- 
mitted to Congress in January. An 
additional $171,000 was added by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

If the $549,000 recommended by the 
House committee is approved by Con- 
gress, engineering and design work for 
the important Holt facility can be com- 
pleted. Should the Senate earmark for 
construction purposes the amount added 
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by the House Appropriations Committee, 
actual construction could begin in calen- 
dar year 1961. 

The Demopolis, Warrior, and Jackson 
locks and dams, replacing a total of nine 
obsolete structures, will create an effi- 
cient water artery between Mobile and 
Tuscaloosa. With the completion of the 
Holt Lock and Dam, the long-cherished 
dream of extending the benefits of a 
modern river channel above Tuscaloosa 
will be realized. 

COOSA-ALABAMA SYSTEM 


The other major river system in Ala- 
bama for which the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended funds is the 
Coosa-Alabama system. Second in size 
in the Southeast only to the Tennessee 
River, it is one of the greatest unde- 
veloped waterways in the entire Nation. 

For more than a century, efforts have 
been made to develop the Coosa River. 
As early as 1872 the Federal Government 
instituted the first improvement program 
that called for the development of navi- 
gation on the Coosa from Rome, Ga., to 
Gadsden, Ala., by the building of 31 low- 
lift locks and dams. However, only four 
locks were built on the upper end of the 
rapids below Rome, and in 1890 the Gov- 
ernment abandoned its program. 

Later the Alabama Power Co. obtained 
permission from the Government to 
build three dams—Mitchell, Lay, and 
Jordan—on the Coosa River. The last 
dam was completed in 1926, and the 
three of them have been operated as 
sources of hydroelectric power since 
their construction. They are the only 
dams on the Coosa River at the present 
time. 

In 1945 Congress authorized the devel- 
opment of the Coosa-Alabama system 
for navigation, flood control, and power 
purposes. Overall planning by the Corps 
of Engineers was undertaken from 1945 
through fiscal year 1952, but construc- 
tion was not begun on any specific 
project. 

With other members of the Alabama 
congressional delegation, I introduced 
legislation in 1954 to suspend the author- 
ization previously granted by Congress 
for Federal development of the river sys- 
tem for hydroelectric purposes. The en- 
actment of this legislation made it 
possible for the Alabama Power Co. 
to secure a license to construct four ad- 
ditional hydroelectric dams on the upper 
reaches of the Coosa River and to raise 
the level of one of its existing dams. 
The first of these, the Weiss Dam, is 
scheduled to be completed in 1961. With 
the construction of additional dams by 
private enterprise, the overall cost to 
the Federal Government for the devel- 
opment of the Coosa-Alabama for other 
purposes will be lessened considerably. 

However, until the Government adds 
lucks to the proposed and existing dams 
built by private interests and then con- 
structs three additional locks and dams 
on the Alabama River, the Coosa-Ala- 
bama system cannot be used as a traffic 
artery. 

With this in mind, I joined in 1955 
with my colleagues from Alabama and 
Georgia and with the Coosa-Alabama 
River Improvement Association in urging 
that sufficient funds be made available 
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for a traffic survey of the Coosa-Alabama 
River system. The sum of $180,000 was 
subsequently appropriated for that pur- 
pose. In 1957, the Corps of Engineers 
reported that the traffic survey of the 
Alabama River below Montgomery indi- 
cates that the three authorized struc- 
tures on that river are economically 
justified. They recommended that the 
Millers Ferry lock and dam be con- 
structed first. 

Although the Senate for the past 2 
years has designated $200,000 for plan- 
ning the Millers Ferry facility, this 
amount has been eliminated from the 
public works appropriation bill each year 
by the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. We are very pleased, therefore, 
that this year the House Appropriations 
Committee has included $200,000 . for 
planning and designing work on the 
recommended installation. If that 
amount is approved by Congress, 70 per- 
cent of the planning can then be con- 
cluded. 

With the beginning of construction 
by the Alabama Power Co. of additional 
dams on the Coosa River, the develop- 
ment of this water artery has at last 
been resumed. To continue this orderly 
development, it is vital that the planning 
of the Millers Ferry installation also be 
recommenced as quickly as possible. 

CONCLUSION 


The improvements on the Warrior- 
Tombigbee and Coosa-Alabama River 
systems will be beneficial to the people 
of Alabama because they will provide in- 
creased employment, more and better 
products at a lower cost, new recreation 
facilities, and adequate hydroelectric 
power. At the same time, they will en- 
courage the acquisition of industries 
through the abundance of water supply 
and power facilities. But the improve- 
ments will also extend benefits to the 
Nation as a whole, particularly in the 
form of water transportation, reservoirs, 
and hydroelectric power for national 
defense. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I commend 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for their foresight in recommend- 
ing funds for the proper development of 
these two great river systems, and I re- 
spectfully urge the approval of these 
funds by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. P1LLt10on], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reinforce what has been said 
here by the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. JENSEN] in support of this 
bill. No member of this committee con- 
siders the bill to be a perfect one and, 
of course, it is not subject to mathe- 
matical exactness. I suppose there are 
many projects here that should not have 
been placed here and perhaps some 
projects that should be here have not 
been included in the bill; but, neverthe- 
less, overall, this bill is a sound bill, it 
is a good bill and a practical solution to 
our problems in this field for the next 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill contains well 
over 500 different items and projects 
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throughout the country. The job of 
examining into these projects with their 
many complications and mathematics 
was a tedious job. I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], and the ranking member, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen], for 
their patience in considering and en- 
couraging a most exhaustive examina- 
= into the merits of the various proj- 
ects. 

It has been a privilege to be associated 
on this committee with the members of 
the committee. They are a hardheaded, 
practical group of men, and I say that 
in a complimentary way; at the same 
time they are also somewhat soft- 
hearted because I know that when any 
Member of this House presented their 
case to the committee, their case not 
only received full consideration but the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt. I 
might add that the members of the staff 
are most competent and performed a 
very valuable service in helping the com- 
mittee to arrive at this sound and prac- 
tical solution of our problems, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself at this time to a project con- 
tained in this bill which is a major one, 
the Kinzua project, in Pennsylvania. 
This project is a single purpose flood- 
control project. It proposes to con- 
struct a 180-foot dam at Kinzua for the 
purpose of protecting the communities 
in Pennsylvania from recurring floods, 
especially the city of Pittsburgh. 

I sympathize with the communities 
and the people of Pennsylvania who have 
been subjected to these recurring floods, 
I realize their anxiety in obtaining 
a project of this sort to give them relief 
from serious damage that occasionally 
results from the floods. The bill here 
contains $4,530,000 for the construction 
of this dam. I would be one of the first 
to vote for this bill and support the proj- 
ect if I thought it were the proper solu- 
tion to the problems faced by the com- 
munities in Pennsylvania; however, I 
believe the Kinzua dam project is a seri- 
ous mistake. It is not the proper over- 
all solution to the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. An amendment will be offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoobELL] to eliminate this item pending 
the study of an alternate site, the Cone- 
wango site, which we believe will be a 
much better solution to the flood control 
situation in Pennsylvania. Conewango 
is by far the most practical solution to 
this problem. 

I would like to briefly explore and pre- 
sent a comparison of the different fea- 
tures of the Kinzua project and the 
Conewango project. First of all, the 
Kinzua project, as I said, is a one-dam 
project 180 feet high. It would form a 
reservoir for these flood waters, backing 
up to the city of Salamanca, about 20 
miles away. ‘The water level in that res- 
ervoir would fluctuate about 60 feet be- 
tween high water and low water. On 
the other hand the Conewango Dam in 
New York State, draining the same area, 
would consist of a series of low dams 
covering lands that are today mostly 
swamp lands of very little value, and in 
that project the water level would only 
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fluctuate 10 feet between high and low 
water marks, and, of course, would fur- 
nish a better site and an area that could 
be used for recreation, whereas Kinzua 
would be of very little recreational value. 

Now, let us examine the cost of these 
two projects. The Kinzua project is es- 
timated to cost anywhere between $125 
million to $150 million. On the other 
hand, the Conewango Dam is estimated 
to cost between $100 million and $125 
million. So, right there, initially, the 
saving would be $25 million for the Cone- 
wango Dam over the Kinzua Dam. 

But our prime interest is not a ques- 
tion of cost. Our prime interest is 
whether the benefits of one project ex- 
ceed the benefits of another project. In 
the Kinzua Dam the floodwaters would 
be stored to the extent of about 600,000 
acre-feet. In the Conewango Dam the 
floodwater storage would be triple that 
of the Kinzua Dam. The Conewango 
would store something like 1.7 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water and, of course, 
give three times the flood control bene- 
fits that we could expect out of the Kin- 
zua Dam. 

Mr. Chairman, the Kinzua Dam is not 
the solution to the serious damages that 
occur in Pittsburgh from these floods. 
Kinzua would reduce the high floodwa- 
ter level at Pittsburgh by only 2% feet 
and at Wheeling, W. Va., the reduction 
would only be 3 feet, and so on down the 
line, down the Ohio Valley. It is not a 
complete solution to the problem at all. 
It is a reduction, yes, in damages, but it 
does not do the complete job. It does not 
do the job that we in this Nation and in 
this House ought to expect from a job 
this large and from the amount to be in- 
vested in this project. The fight here is 
not between the State of New York and 
the State of Pennsylvania with respect 
to these two projects. This project is 
part of the Ohio Valley project, and the 
Conewango Dam would not only increase 
the benefits for the State of New York, 
it would greatly increase the job to be 
done for the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. Surely. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
would not the gentleman agree that the 
Kinzua Dam was first authorized in 1936 
and that money was actually appropri- 
ated for construction work last year by 
the Congress? 

Mr. PILLION. That is true. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. And that actual 
physical work has already commenced 
at the site? 

Mr. PILLION. That is true, except 
that I understand the physical work is 
very slight and that of the $3 million 
that has been appropriated, a great deal 
of it has not been expended and there 
would be no serious damage done by a 
stoppage of the construction at this 
time. Actually, this item today is the 
item that would really seriously start 
this construction. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just wanted to call to 
the attention of my distinguished friend 
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that $625,000 has been spent on the 
project report. All phases of the Cone- 
wango Dam have been studied. I also 
want to call to his attention that this 
the third time that an attempt has been 
made to delete the money for his project. 
An additional report was to be prepared 
2 years ago at the request of the chair- 
man. Such a report was prepared at a 
cost of $75,000. So $700,000 has already 
been spent in the study of the project 
that the gentleman refers to. Let us not 
mislead by saying that adequate study of 
all phases has not been given to this 
proposed project. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman knows 
that I have the highest regard and es- 
teem for him. No one here is attempt- 
ing to mislead anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIL- 
LION] has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
big bill yet a very important one. As 
has been indicated, this bill carries ap- 
propriations for the civil works func- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and several power 
agencies, including the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Southeastern and 
Southwestern Administrations, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and funds 
for two new water study commissions; 
namely, the U.S. Study Commission for 
the Southeastern States and the US. 
Study Commission for the State of 
Texas. 

The bill carries an appropriation of 
$3,914,798,985, and represents a reduc- 
tion of $86,217,195 below the budget 
estimates. 

Certainly this is a large amount—a 
big bill—but the funds appropriated are 
for capital investments in our own coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill properly 
should be called the National Resource 
Development appropriation bill because 
this is indeed a bill concerned with the 
development of our natural resources. 

A great deal of the misunderstandings 
that sometimes arise about this bill 
comes from the failure to realize that ap- 
propriations for civil works of the Corps 
of Engineers and services of other allied 
agencies are indeed concerned with the 
development of our Nation’s resources. 

There are some who continue to think 
of this bill as a measure to provide em- 
ployment. Others like to refer to the 
public works bill as a pork barrel bill. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Here we are dealing with invest- 
ments—capital investments—for all our 
country. This is indeed an all-American 
bill. 

I am sorry to say that the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President at times 
have tended to take a mistaken attitude 
about appropriations for the great pro- 
grams of the Corps of Engineers. In pre- 
serving our resources we are building a 
foundation for the future growth and 
strength of our Nation. Such an invest- 
ment is vital. 
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Any productive concern, whether it is 
a private business or a powerful nation, 
like our own, has to keep its productive 
capacity up to date. 

This bill is concerned with keeping 
our productive capacity up to date, de- 
veloping our natural resources and in- 
vesting in the future of America. 

Every region and area of our country 
wants to share equally with all the other 
regions in the growth of our Nation. 
However, it is impossible to develop all at 
once and simultaneously all of the water 
resources of our country. 

Our committee has endeavored to rec- 
oncile the need of all areas and to 
maintain a balance between all the areas. 
The fact that this is a difficult task is 
evident from the printed hearings which 
this year filled five volumes. 

Our committee has tried to effect a 
reasonable balance and as indicated ap- 
propriations are made for projects in 
all sections and all areas of our common 
country. 

I want to pay a special tribute to our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], who per- 
sonally carried on these hearings and 
labored with much of the details of this 
bill. His great knowledge and experi- 
ence and his fairness and objectivity 
were, as usual, invaluable. 

I deem it a great privilege to serve on 
this subcommittee with the gentleman 
from Missouri and the other distin- 
guished members of our subcommittee— 
Hon. Louis C. Rasaut, of Michigan; 
Hon. Micuaet J. Kirwan, of Ohio; Hon. 
JouN E. FPocarty, of Rhode Island; Hon. 
JouN J. Ritey, of South Carolina; Hon. 
Epwarp P. Botanp, of Massachusetts; 
Hon. Don Macnuson, of Washington; 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, of Iowa; Hon. JoHN 
TaBER, Of New York; Hon. Ivor D. FEen- 
TON, Of Pennsylvania; Hon. H. Car. 
ANDERSEN, Of Minnesota; and Hon. JoHN 
R. PILLion, of New York. 

The most significant thing about the 
national resource appropriations bill 
this year is the fact that at last the 
Budget Bureau and the administration 
have apparently realized that this is a 
national development program and that 
if it is to be effective and in the national 
interest it must be carried out on a co- 
ordinated, well-balanced, and continuing 
basis. 

As we know, in the past few years the 
Budget Bureau and the administration 
have tried, shortsightedly in my view, to 
cut down this program of developing our 
water resources and particularly to elim- 
inate the planning of future projects and 
the starting of projects already planned 
and scheduled. As we also know, this 
issue came to a head last year when the 
administration instituted its “no new 
starts policy.”” The Congress, taking the 
proper view that this is a program es- 
sential to our Nation’s progress, refused 
to go along with the “no new starts 
policy” and, although it had to override 
a Presidential veto, the Congress did 
make it clear that this was in fact a con- 
tinuing and orderly program for the de- 
velopment of our resources. It has been 
encouraging to note that in the budget 
presented this year the Budget Bureau 
and the administration has recognized 
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this fact and presented recommenda- 
tions for continued construction of proj- 
ects now under way and for 39 new 


starts. 

Your committee has carefully studied 
the recommendations in the budget as 
well as recommendations made by Mem- 
bers of the Congress for projects 
throughout the Nation. In effect, the 
committee has accepted the recommen- 
dations in the budget for 32 of the 
starts, rejecting only 7 of them. 

The committee also stopped two other 
projects which were not yet under actual 
construction. It added 5 additional un- 
budgeted construction starts and pro- 
vided funds for initial planning on 15 
new projects. It also provided a very 
small sum for the reevaluating of two 
other projects. The total amount rec- 
ommended in this bill is approximately 
the same as the recommendation in the 
budget message. 

The bill we are considering is a truly 
national bill. It provides funds for the 
development of our water resources in 
every section of the country—indeed in 
every State. The projects for which 
funds are provided will provide a good 
foundation for the future growth and 
progress of our Nation and will give every 
region and every section a fair oppor- 
tunity to share in that progress and 
growth. The bill provides funds for con- 
tinuing our water resource development 
program on schedule in an orderly and 
continuing program. Construction of 
projects already under way is being con- 
tinued at an efficient rate; funds are pro- 
vided for the start of new projects as 
others are completed; and funds are also 
provided for planning additional projects 
for future construction. 

Included in the bill this year also are 
the funds for programs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

These include, among others, the pro- 
duction of raw materials, the special nu- 
clear programs, weapons and reactor de- 
velopment, research, biology and medi- 
cine, education and information and 
other programs of the AEC. Our sub- 
committee and the full committee has 
given a great deal of time and attention 
to the proposed nuclear powered air- 
plane. Certainly, a great deal of money 
has been expended on this program to 
date. A sum of $75 million is carried in 
the defense appropriations bill for the 
nuclear-powered airplane and our com- 
mittee is recommending a limitation of 
$58 million in the amount of funds car- 
ried in this bill which may be used for the 
airplane propulsion reactor program. 
Thus a total of $133 million is to be used 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, America was first in 
the development of atomic energy, the 
A-bomb, the H-bomb, atomic weap- 
ons for war and atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

Admiral Rickover and those associ- 
ated with him have developed the atomic 
Submarine and there is no reason why 
America should not be first in the de- 
velopment of atomic powered airplanes. 
We could have had such a plane in the 
air by 1956 if our Air Force standards 
had not been so rigid and specific as to 
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require the highest speed and altitude 
standards. In other words, Mr. Chair- 
man, our course has been set so high— 
let us say like a precision Elgin watch 
that we have delayed completing and 
putting into flight the first atomic air- 
plane. Let us develop the plane now 
and perfect the refinements later as 
time may indicate. I believe there will 
be both a civil and military application 
for the atomic powered airplane and 
that our experts and scientists both in 
the AEC and the Department of Defense 
should get on with the job. Personally, 
I have been disappointed in the delays, 
slowdowns, and indirection of this pro- 
gram. I am supporting the committee 
on this instance because I believe our 
agency concerned with this program 
should reevaluate it and give the pro- 
gram new purpose and direction and 
emphasis. Also, Mr. Chairman, as indi- 
cated, there is $75 million in the Defense 
bill for this purpose and a carryover by 
reappropriations so that the program 
for next year will have a minimum of 
$100 million—a limit of $133 million in 
funds. 

The committee is not stopping the 
program, it is rather directing that 
proper action should be given to this 
national effort. We have been assured 
that these funds will be sufficient for 
the present. By next year the AEC and 
the Defense Department will be able to 
tell us what they have decided to do in 
reorganizing the project and how much 
they will need to keep it going. We will 
be in a far better position to assess the 
practicability of this entire project and 
the funds we devote to it will be utilized 
more effectively. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the 
atomic energy program, the work of the 
TVA, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and our other great power agencies, 
and the work of the Corps of Engineers 
are all important and must go forward. 

This is a great bill and a very impor- 
tant measure—and although it is difficult 
and impossible to satisfy everyone on 
such a bill, the measure is worthy of 
approval as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and I urge its 
passage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, as a Representative of the 
First Congressional District of Mary- 
land, I would like to present my views 
on H.R. 12326. First, I wish to com- 
mend the Committee on Appropriations 
for their labors on the Public Works 
appropriation bill for 1961. With the 
great need for public works improve- 
ments in our country, I am aware of the 
difficult task that confronts this com- 
mittee in drafting a bill that would meet 
the needs of the many meritorious proj- 
ects necessary to our public welfare. 

In my district, there are several ap- 
proved resolutions for surveys. And I 
am sure many other Members of Con- 
gress have proposed projects in their 
districts in which they are vitally inter- 
ested. The First Congressional District 
of Maryland and, I may add, the State 
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of Maryland, is perhaps confronted with 
as many navigational problems as any 
State in the Union. Many of our people 
and a great segment of our economy are 
dependent upon our innumerable water- 
ways. 

I endeavored to call the attention of 
the House Committee on Public Works 
to the needs of various areas in my dis- 
trict, and I was gratified when the com- 
mittee passed resolutions authorizing 
the study of five proposed projects. I 
am painfully aware that it is a long step 
from a resolution to survey to the ap- 
propriation of funds to proceed with 
same, but I do feel that there exist cer- 
tain proposed projects presently in need 
of serious consideration. 

For example, there is a greatly needed 
improvement in the existing facilities at 
Rock Hall, Kent County, Md. Some 
years ago the Federal Government spent 
a considerable sum of money to provide 
Rock Hall with channels 8 and 10 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide, anchorage areas 
of the same depths, and twin break- 
waters at the harbor entrance. Now, ap- 
parentiy the breakwaters have either 
sunken or the water level has raised, 
rendering the Federal project there in- 
effectual and the expenditure of money 
in vain. 

On May 8, 1959, Gen. J. L. Person, As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works, stated: 

A study is warranted to determine if modi- 
fications of the project would result in a 
fuller utilization of the potential benefits. 


The neglect of navigational improve- 
ments at Insley Cove, Wells Cove, Farm 
Creek, the Chester River, the Choptank 
River, St. Peters Creek, the North East 
River, and in the Smith Island area 
should be terminated and improvements 
made commensurate to their needs. 

I am afraid that the amount appro- 
priated for general] investigations in H.R. 
12326 falls short in providing the needs 
of a district so dependent upon its wa- 
terways for its economic livelihood. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the public works appro- 
priation bill for 1961. I thank the com- 
mittee for providing a sum of $50,000 for 
a general investigation and restudy of 
the Meramec River Basin. This Mera- 
mec Basin comprises a part of the Eighth 
Congressional District in my State of 
Missouri. 

Meramec Basin Dams have long been 
under discussion and some studies have 
been made. However, it is felt necessary 
to update these studies and this sum is 
required by the Corps of Engineers in 
order to bring the study up to present- 
day requirements. 

This Meramec Basin project has a long 
history. The construction of reservoirs 
in the Meramec River Basin was author- 
ized in the Flood Control Act of June 28, 
1938. It is a part of the general com- 
prehensive plan for flood control and 
other purposes in the Upper Mississippi 
River Basin. 
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Based on studies completed in 1949, 
a plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Meramec River Basin was 
developed. This provides for three res- 
ervoirs: The Meramec Park Reservoir 
with dam site about 4 miles east of 
Sullivan, Mo.; Cedar Hill Reservoir on 
the Big River which is a tributary of the 
Meramec, with dam site about 2% miles 
above Cedar Hill, Mo.; and Union Res- 
ervoir, with dam site on the Bourbeuse 
River, another tributary of the Meramec, 
about 6 miles upstream from Union, Mo. 

This request for funds to up-date the 
studies previously made is necessary if 
the Corps of Engineers is to cooperate 
with the State of Missouri in planning 
further development in the basin. If 
this program, after an up-dating study, 
meets basic requirements, together with 
the approval of the appropriate Missouri 
State authorities and is desired by local 
interests, then the project can be re- 
stored to the active list and become 
eligible for future funding and com- 
pletion. 

By holding back disastrous floods on 
the Bourbeuse, Big and Meramec Rivers, 
this system of reservoirs would reduce 
flood stages in the basin and also on the 
Mississippi River. These _ reservoirs 
would eliminate crop damage on over 
40,000 acres of downstream bottom land, 
as well as extensive damage to beaches, 
communities and to private and public 
clubhouses and recreational facilities. 

I am advised that about three-fourths 
of the 1957 flood damage could have been 
prevented if these proposed projects had 
been operational. Another long-range 
benefit of this proposal is the fact that 
controlled releases from these reservoirs 
would aid Mississippi River navigation 
during critical low-flow periods. Pro- 
ponents of these projects point out other 
advantages that might well result: the 
reservoirs would provide for conserva- 
tion storage of water supply, pollution 
abatement and fish and wildlife propa- 
gation in addition to creating large new 
areas for much needed recreational 
facilities. 

I urge approval of this appropriation 
to up-date this study so that a decision 
can be made as to further definite plan 
or plans required to best serve the in- 
terests of the Meramec Basin. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. Kartu]. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation now before the 
body. First, let me commend the Sub- 
committee on Public Works for their 
diligent efforts, the many long hours of 
hard work necessitated by extensive and 
intensive hearings. Then may I com- 
mend the full committee and in both in- 
stances the able leadership of the chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. He is one who 
I am sure we can all agree, is capable of 
getting committee members from both 
sides of the aisle working harmoniously 
together for constructive legislation. I 
thank the distinguished gentlemen from 
Minnesota, Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, for their personal interest and 
help on my project affecting St. Paul and 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
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For the inclusion of that project, all 
Minnesotans, I know, joint in thanking 
the committee. Specifically I know this 
is true of the St. Paul, South St. Paul 
people. The workers, the chamber of 
commerce, the St. Paul Port Authority, 
and particularly those people in the flood 
area, are most grateful. 

Mr. Chairman this is a bill that on an 
overall basis means much to millions of 
Americans. That is why it is good for 
America. 

Undoubtedly, there are many projects 
of great merit that are not in the bill. 
However, it was the good judgment of the 
committee to be sure, that all projects, 
just could not be included. 

However, I confidently predict that all 
will agree the bill is of great variety and 
magnitude, and because of this serves 
well all of our Nation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASsPIN- 
ALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to commend the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations and the Ap- 
propriations Committee for bringing to 
the floor today a bill which I believe pro- 
vides adequate programs for continued 
development and control of our Nation’s 
water resources. I am particularly in- 
terested in title II which includes the 
Federal reclamation program. As chair- 
man of the committee which authorizes 
the reclamation projects, I have ap- 
peared before the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee for the past several years in be- 
half of the overall reclamation program. 

While I believe that an increase in our 
annual level of spending for reclamation 
is justified to keep this program in line 
with our overall Government spending, I 
recognize that this must be considered 
as a long-range goal. Iam satisfied that 
the funds included in this bill are ade- 
quate to permit the efficient continuation 
of the projects that are now under way. 
I particularly congratulate the commit- 
tee for again including several new starts 
for I believe that a few new starts each 
year are necessary for an orderly and 
progressive long-range program. 

I want to personally thank the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who is also 
chairman of the full committee, and the 
members of the whole committee and 
subcommittee, for the courtesies ex- 
tended me and for his and their coopera- 
tion and the cooperation of the staffs for 
their understanding of reclamation mat- 
ters which are of mutual interest to all 
of us. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HaceEen]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to appear 
to urge appropriations for multipurpose 
irrigation and reclamation projects 
located in my congressional district in 
California. 

I sincerely appreciate the coopera- 
tion which has been accorded me by the 
Appropriations Committee in past years 
and I appreciate the action taken by 
them this year. 
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The purpose of my appearance is to 
urge favorable House action on the fol- 
lowing appropriations: 

Terminus Dam on the Kaweah 


River, Tulare County, Calif... $6,300, 000 
Success Dam on the Tule River, 

Tulare County, Calif... _- 2, 588, 000 
Stone Corral Irrigation District. 1,045,181 
Teapot Dome Water District dis- 

tribution system-_-_.-....-.-- - 925, 427 
East side unit, proposed exten- 

sion of the Central Valley 

project, continued planning--_ 566, 257 
Caliente Creek stream group, 

Kern County, Calif., comple- 

ee ee 15, 000 
Pine Flat Reservoir, Kings River_ 500, 000 


All of the above mentioned items are 
recommended in the President’s budget 
in the amount which I have specified 
except the Caliente Creek stream group 
and this also has received the approval 
of Mr. CANNon’s splendid committee. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
Congress are well acquainted with the 
Terminus and Success projects and the 
urgency which dictated the appropria- 
tion of funds which have been expended 
thus far. The two dams are imperative 
to impound runoff waters from the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains which have 
caused an inestimable amount of dam- 
age in floods most recently in 1952, 1955, 
and 1956. 

Both of these projects are currently 
under construction and, in fact, are 
rapidly nearing completion. The $2,- 
588,000 recommended for Success Dam 
would be the final increment toward 
completion of the complete works at a 
total cost of $14,200,000. The appro- 
priation of the recommended amount 
would permit this dam to be finished on 
the scheduled date of June 30, 1961. 

The $6,300,000 contained in the bill 
for Terminus Dam would bring the 
project to a point of more than 80 per- 
cent completed and would leave $3,- 
782,000 still to be appropriated. 

I respectfully urge this House to ap- 
propriate adequate funds to permit 
these flood control projects to be com- 
pleted as scheduled. 

I will now comment on the request for 
funds for the Stone Corral Irrigation 
District and the Teapot Dome Water 
District, both located in Tulare County. 
In both instances irrigation distribution 
systems are in the process of construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation 
under repayment contracts. 

The estimated total cost of each proj- 
ect is $1,888,000. The $1,045,181 for 
Stone Corral would leave an additional 
$450,000 to be funded. 

The $925,427 for Teapot Dome would 
complete the appropriations for this 
project. 

With respect to the proposed east 
side project, feasibility studies have 
been under way for several years to 
ascertain ways and means of develop- 
ing an additional water supply for the 
east side of the Southern San Joaquin 
Valley. The plans involve a proposed 
canal which would convey water from 
northern California along the east side 
of the valley into the water-deficient 
areas of Kern County and Tulare 
County. 
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I can assure you that there is a dire 
need for water in this area and that the 
situation worsens each year. The 
$566,257 which would be expended for 
planning surveys would be a continua- 
tion to extensive prior planning. Fail- 
ure to continue such planning would 
nullify previous expenditures for this 
useful purpose. 

Regarding the Caliente Creek Stream 
Group request, it is my understanding 
that estimates by the Corps of Army En- 
gineers place the total cost of the re- 
maining survey work at $30,000. I fur- 
ther understand that the Engineers have 
a capability of performing half of this 
work during fiscal year 1961 and the 
remainder during fiscal year 1962. 

In view of this fact, I would respect- 
fully urge concurrence in the commit- 
tee’s approving the sum of $15,000 for 
this undertaking. 

Now I turn my attention to the $500,000 
appropriation recommended for Pine 
Flat Dam and Reservoir on the Kings 
River. As the Committee is aware, the 
physical features of this dam have been 
completed for several years. Since that 
time, the construction of downstream 
channel and levee improvements has 
been delayed pending observation of 
changes in the streamflow as a result of 
the impoundment. 

The channel clearance and levee work 
was authorized as a part of the project 
and I urge that the appropriation be ap- 
proved in order that the work may be 
completed by 1962, as scheduled by the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GoopDELu]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, at the 
proper time I will offer an amendment to 
eliminate $4,500,000 in this bill, which is 
scheduled to be spent for Kinzua Dam, 
the reservoir coming partially into my 
district in western New York. In the 
course of the discussions, you will hear a 
great deal of reference to Dr. Arthur 
Morgan. Let me give you a little bit of 
the background and the history of how 
this project developed. For some time 
there have been discussions of a project 
and actual authorizations by the Con- 
gress for a project in the Allegheny Val- 
ley in western New York and in western 
Pennsylvania to protect the downstream 
communities. These projects were ac- 
tually designed to protect not only from 
flood, but from low water. The unfortu- 
nate thing was that the Kinzua project 
involved taking 9,077 acres right out of 
the best land of the Seneca Indians in 
western New York, and in essence de- 
stroying that nation and this in violation 
of the oldest treaty that this country 
has. I placed in the Recorp yesterday, 
and it is to be found on page 10849, a 
comparison of the Kinzua plan and the 
Conewango plan. I recommend it to you 
for your reading and to note particularly 
the language of Dr. Morgan in pointing 
out the advantages of the Conewango 
plan which would take no significant 
amount of Indian land as compared with 
the Kinzua plan, which would take an 
essential area right out of the middle of 
the Seneca land. Dr. Morgan is not a 
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lightweight. He is a competent engi- 
neer of the highest professional stand- 
ing. He was the chief engineer in the 
Miami Conservancy in 1913, working for 
the prevention of the recurrence of the 
Dayton, Ohio, flood. He was the chief 
engineer of the Pueblo Conservancy in 
Colorado. He has been the planner and 
supervisor of over 75 water control proj- 
ects in this country. He was president of 
Antioch College for 16 years and was 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from 1933 to 1938. I am told 
that he has worked in water control 
projects twice as long as the Army Corps 
of Engineers. In discussing Dr. Mor- 
gan’s findings, let me say that he started 
3 years ago to see if there was a way to 
protect Pittsburgh and the downstream 
communities and still save the Indian 
lands. In doing so, he made this com- 
ment as to his project. This is Dr. Mor- 
gan speaking: 

The oldest existing treaty of our Govern- 
ment should be treated seriously and with 
great respect, but so should other human 
interests be treated. If the health and safety 
of the great city of Pittsburgh can be pro- 
tected in no other way then by taking the 
land of the Seneca Indians, then, it seems to 
me, the United States Government and the 
Seneca Nation should cooperate in protecting 
Pittsburgh. 


Then he went on to say that he had 
witnessed at various times in his own 
experience, mistakes made by the Army 
Engineers in this field, and so he under- 
took the project. In doing so he found 
some very interesting situations that 
existed. 

On page 10849 of yesterday’s REcORD 
I inserted a full statement by Dr. Morgan 
including the following paragraph: 

The Conewango-Cattaraugus site is a rare 
occurrence in nature. Being out of the 
ordinary and unexpected, it is not surprising 
that the possibility was overlooked. Before 
the last glacial period the Allegheny River 
flowed north into Lake Erie. The ice of the 
glacial period dug a big hole, in the same 
way that it dug the Finger Lakes in New 
York State, and pushed the earth and rock 
ahead of it, making a dike which turned 
the Allegheny River away from Lake Erie 
and to the Ohio River. If we cut through 
this dike, and use this glacial hole to store 
water, we have a reservoir with about three 
times the capacity of Kinzua. The old 
Allegheny River channel and South Catta- 
raugus Creek provide a rock gorge, for much 
of its distance hundreds of feet deep, to 
carry away the excess floodwater to Lake Erie. 


There are two major purposes for an 
undertaking like this. One is flood con- 
trol and the other is augmentation of 
low water. The Conewango will store 
more than three times the amount of 
water. It will, in addition, protect 
against what is called “the maximum 
probable flood” in the Ohio River Basin. 

The Army Engineers concede that the 
Kinzua will protect only 43 percent of 
the “maximum probable floods,” but 
Kinzua cannot be expanded. If they try 
to expand it any further they will elim- 
inate the city of Salamanca, in my dis- 
trict. There will be arguments made 
that prior studies have already been 
made, because when Dr. Morgan came 
into this, he began to raise questions that 
needed answering. This committee 
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ordered that a private study be made 
and a study was made 2 years ago. The 
result of that study was to confirm the 
feasibility of Dr. Morgan’s Conewango 
plan. The main question they raised 
with his plan was that they feared it 
would cost more than Kinzua. In this 
connection I want to quote Dr. Morgan: 
The earlier field work and calculations for 
this study were largely made by my long- 
time friend and associate, Barton M. Jones. 
On his sudden death I located such of his 
papers as I could and have continued the 
study. He commented frequently that the 
project has such a variety of promising ai- 
ternatives that when the possibilities and 
economies are fully worked out the plans 
may have little resemblance to the ones he 
has prepared. * * * It is hoped that as 
Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton make 
their study with more adequate resources 
they will not simply determine the feasibility 
of the elements we propose, but will be alert 
to see further possibilities and economies, as 
well as any weak spots in our proposals. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman agrees 
that the greatest benefit we can obtain 
from these projects is the low water 
benefits, the use of water for human 
consumption; for industrial uses, for 
pollution along these rivers, down the 
Pittsburgh and down the Ohio Valley. 

The Conewango will furnish three 
times the amount of water for these very 
essential needs that can possibly be fur- 
nished by the Kinzua. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree. I not only 
agree, but I am told that the Chief of 
Engineers in an address last October— 
speaking of this river basin said that by 
1980 the demand for water will be 13 
times greater than the dependable dis- 
charge into the lower Ohio River. This 
Conewango project, according to Dr. 
Morgan, and conceded by everyone 
now—would store three times more 
water than the Kinzua. 

Quoting Dr. Morgan further. 
he started these studies he said: 

I have only begun to look into the many 
possibilities of the Conewango. I continued 
my inquiry, and turned up other possibilities 
so superior as to make my earlier suggestions 
obsolete. When I asked the Tippetts engi- 
neers to look into other possibilities I had 
found, they replied that they did not have 
time to do so. They never made a general 
study of the situation, and never qualified 
themselves to pass on all the major alterna- 
tives. 


Now, Dr. Morgan is a man over 80 years 
of age walking around the hills there 
making the surveys and explorations 
which are necessary to come up with a 
plan which would be feasible. He said 
he continued his inquiries and studies 
and the conclusions he came up with 
were so superior as to make his earlier 
observations obsolete. 

When asked about the Tippetts study 
of the alternative Conewango, Dr. Mor- 
gan outlined and documented in detail 
the places where money could be cut out 
of what the Tippetts firm says is neces- 
sary to develop the Conewango program. 

The Corps of Army Engineers, in re- 
plying to a question as to what would be 
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the benefit-cost ratio for this Conewango 
project in detail replied on last Friday, 
and I quote: 

Basic data are not available to the Corps 
of Engineers to support a reasonable estimate 
of cost for the Conewango-Cattaraugus al- 
ternative proposed by Dr. Morgan; and, ac- 
cordingly, it has not been possible to de- 
termine the firm benefit-cost ratio for that 
plan. To develop accurate cost estimates 
for such a complex scheme, many explora- 
tions, tests, and surveys would be necessary. 


In this connection the corps added 
that they considered no further refine- 
ment of costs necessary because the 
costs seemed obviously too high. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a former Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
who has done these studies. I think the 
observations and recommendations he 
makes with regard to the Conewango 
project deserve a fair and impartial 
study, and so do the alternative pro- 
posals, before we appropriate $120 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ money. 

Dr. Morgan has claimed that this proj- 
ect would store three times as much 
water and would give full protection by 
an overflow outlet into Lake Erie against 
any possible floods, while the Kinzua 
would only protect against 40 percent of 
the “maximum probable flood” in this 
river basin. 

Dr. Morgan has, in addition, con- 
tended that the Conewango would cost 
$105 million, while the Kinzua was esti- 
mated to cost $113 million and now it 
has grown to $119 million. 

I am very much in favor of breaking 
down and analyzing all phases of these 
projects to determine which will be best 
for water augmentation and flood con- 
trol, and to protect the people in the 
area. Remember, I have to sell this 
project to the people where this reservoir 
will be located. People are going to be 
severely injured as well as benefited by 
a project of this immensity. They de- 
serve the assurance that all facts are 
known and evaluated impartially before 
they are asked to give up their lands. 
This applies equally to Indians and white 
residents of the Conewango Valley. 

I ask your support of my amendment 
when presented. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that it was just 1 year ago 
today that Mr. John Foster Dulles lost 
his valiant fight against cancer, and our 
country and the world lost a valiant 
fighter for freedom for all men. 

During his 6 years of service as Sec- 
retary of State there was strong dis- 
agreement with some of the firm policies 
and positions he advocated with respect 
to the never-changing drive of the Com- 
munists for world domination. 

_I, myself, think that history will vindi- 
cate those policies and positions and 
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that the long shadow of Mr. Dulles will 
grow even longer with the passage of 
time. But Iam perfectly willing to leave 
that to history. 

Today we want to pay tribute to him 
as a great and noble man, a tireless and 
dedicated patriot, an intelligent and 
heroic crusader for justice and human 
liberty in the world as the only possible 
conditions upon which can be built a 
true and lasting, not an illusory peace. 

America does not and will not forget 
Mr. Dulles and his services to our coun- 
try and to mankind. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, a year 
ago today the United States lost one of 
its most consecrated public servants. I 
rise to add my little word of respect, 
my appreciation of a loyal servant of 
the country—he and I were not always 
in agreement, but we respected each 
other and worked as best we knew how 
for the fundamental principles upon 
which this great free land of ours was 
built. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FEenTonN], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
12326, known as the public works appro- 
priation bill for 1961, is a good bill. It 
has had thorough and complete hearings, 
and I hope the House will adopt it as 
presented. 

Here we go again. It has been stated 
here that an amendment will be offered 
to make a further study of an alternative 
plan. I do not know how many more 
studies they want to make of the pro- 
posed Allegheny Dam. 

I do not by any means pose as an expert 
on engineering, but I have listened to all 
of those who have spoken against the 
proposal of the engineers. Every Mem- 
ber of this body who has a project in his 
district must depend on the decisions of 
the Army Engineers and, certainly, on 
their truthfulness. 

This Allegheny River Reservoir proj- 
ect is a part of the overall plan for water 
control in the Ohio River Basin. As I 
understand the project, it will reduce 
flood damages in important residential 
and industrial areas downstream, includ- 
ing the highly industrialized Pittsburgh 
area, and will maintain adequate flow 
during an extended drought period. It 
is a key project in the control plan for 
the Ohio. The plan for construction is 
the result of many studies, some prior to 
and others subsequent to the authoriza- 
tion. 

Opposition has arisen to this project 
based on flooding of Indian land in the 
Seneca Reservation and the possibility 
of diversion of the floodflows on the 
Allegheny River to Lake Erie. The latter 
feature appears to have been offered par- 
ticularly to eliminate the first. 
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In regard to the first objection, the 
President of the Seneca Nation of In- 
dians stated in testimony before the sub- 
committee that— 

My people have steadily maintained the 
position that if the construction of this pro- 
posed Kinzua Dam was the only economic 
and engineering solution for the prevention 
of floods to downstream Allegheny, we would 
not oppose the taking of our lands. 


Now, the Corps of Engineers have 
maintained that the construction as pro- 
posed is the most economical means of 
providing the benefits to accrue to the 
downstream area through flood protec- 
tion and low waterflow augmentation. 

I am informed that the Corps of Engi- 
neers consider the diversion of flood- 
flows to Lake Erie as a feasible solution 
to the flood protection of the down- 
stream Allegheny area, but that it is not 
the most economical. They have studied 
this approach to the flood problem as 
early as 1928 and have again recently 
considered the plan as proposed by the 
proponents of the diversion idea. Their 
recent conclusions are that the plan of 
diverting the floodfiows to Lake Erie will 
cost the Federal Government about $200 
million as compared to the $118 million 
which is the estimated cost of the Alle- 
gheny River Reservoir project. 

Based on the testimony and informa- 
tion furnished me by the Corps of Engi- 
neers I am convinced that they have 
thoroughly investigated all alternative 
means of providing the control found to 
be necessary, and I am confident that 
their studies gave just appraisal to these 
alternative plans. I am therefore of the 
opinion that the recommended plan of 
the Army Engineers represents the most 
economical and desirable approach to 
meet the overall needs for development 
of water resources in this area. 

Now, the chief reason for opposition to 
the Allegheny River Reservoir is that 
they have a treaty dating back to 1794 
with the United States. Since the Su- 
preme Court has decided in favor of the 
Army Engineers, this argument cannot 
prevail. 

The following precedences are ample 
proof that the United States has treated 
the Indians fairly. 

I had the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice gather for me a list of the Indian 
tribes who have benefited from dam 
construction: 

Flathead Indians of Montana. They 
received compensation from a private 
company for use of damsite and flooding 
of reservation land. 

Warm Springs Indians of Oregon. 
They received compensation from a pri- 
vate company for use of damsite. 

Fort Berthold Indians of North 
Dakota. They receive compensation 
from the Federal Government for flood- 
ing and other items, connected with 
dam construction. 

Nez Perce Indians of Idaho, Warm 
Springs Indians of Oregon, Umatilla 
Indians of Oregon, Yakima Indians of 
Washington receive compensation from 
Federal Government for flooding of fish- 
ing sites at Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
and construction of Dalles Dam. 
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Wind River Indians of Wyoming re- 
ceive compensation from Federal Gov- 
ernment for inundation of reservation 
land, in connection with Boysen Dam. 

Standing Rock Indians and Cheyenne 
River Indians of South Dakota receive 
compensation for Oahe Dam on the Mis- 
souri River. 

Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indians 
of South Dakota receive compensation 
for Randall Dam on Missouri River. 

Fort Peck Indians of Montana. Com- 
pensation for Fort Peck Dam on Missouri 
River. 

Crow Indians of Montana. Projected 
Yellowtail Dam to carry compensation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, without taking any 
more time at this particular moment, I 
want to say that I think the Army 
Engineers have given us a very fine 
evaluation of the various projects that 
they have looked into. When the 
amendment is offered, I certainly will 
oppose it, and I hope the House will 
stand back of the committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
calls for $1,238 million overall for the 
budget estimates that were considered, 
and a bill which the committee has con- 
sidered calling over all for $1,685,500,000 
for civil functions of the War Depart- 
ment and reclamation. It calls for 
about $28 million for Bonneville Power, 
most of which is for operation and main- 
tenance. It calls for over $2 billion of 
funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The projects included in this bill are 
enormous. Along with those that have 
already been started they will call for 
from $8 to $10 billion of expenditures. 
To my mind the worst part of it is that 
instead of its being something that will 
maintain the resources of America, the 
bill contains many projects which do not 
maintain the resources of America but 
sap them. In other words, they are 
projects without a benefit-cost ratio. If 
they are figured on the basis of the 
present money market, there is hardly 
a project in the whole bill that would 
qualify. In other words, there are 19 
projects in the bill which call for large 
amounts of funds where the benefit-cost 
ratio is less than 1.1 to 1, figured on a 
2% percent interest rate. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BECKER. Is it not also the fact, 
that while this bill amounts to about $1 
billion, we are actually committing the 
country to an expenditure of several 
billions of dollars, because many of these 
projects are only starts? The Kinzua 
Dam calls for an expenditure in the bill 
of $4,500,000, but actually the cost will 
be about $120 million, if it is started; 
is not that true? 

Mr. TABER. There is no question 
about it. On top of that the benefit- 
cost ratio figured on a 2% percent in- 
terest rate is only 1.3 to 1; and if it is 
figured on a 3% percent to a 4 percent 
rate, it is a minus quantity—there is no 
benefit-cost ratio. 
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Mr. BECKER. - Heretofore under 
policies of public works we have always 
disapproved that type of project, have 
we not? 

Mr. TABER. That is what we used 
to do. The worst part .about the Kin- 
zua Dam is that it is not presented pri- 
marily as a flood control project but 
as a scheme to store up water to flush 
the sewage out of the Ohio River in 
the dry season. 

Mr. BECKER. 
league. 

Mr. TABER. That represents the 
main cost of it, and with that kind of 
picture it ought to have a local con- 
tribution of a very substantial char- 
acter; but it does not have it. 

Mr. BECKER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. . 

Mr. TABER. On top of that, if you 
want to go up a couple of points, there 
are 51 projects, most of them new, in 
this bill without even a budget estimate, 
where the benefit-cost ratio on a 2%- 
percent interest rate is not better than 
1.2 to 1 and where the benefit-cost ratio 
is a minus quantity if figured on an in- 
terest rate of 3% to 4 percent. 

I appreciate that a bill of this size 
could not come before the Congress be- 
cause so many of the Members are get- 
ting the jitters and being ready to spend 
money that we do not have for a lot 
of projects that really cannot be justi- 
fied at all. They are not projects to 
benefit and to maintain the status of 
the United States of America; they are 
projects put in to satisfy the greed of 
certain people in connection with so- 
called flood control. 

For my own part I cannot go along 
with the bill, I cannot vote for it. I 
hope that when the time comes there 
will be a rollcall vote, so that I can go 
on record against it, even if I am the 
only one. I appreciate that mine is a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but it is 
a voice crying for something that the 
American people need, and that is, to 
put a brake on our expenditures where 
it is not absolutely necessary that we 
spend the money. I would feel that I 
was not doing my duty by the people 
of the United States if I did not say 
just what I have said. I have been 
very charitable in my approach to this 
bill. Maybe sometime we will wake 
up before it is too late and before the 
country is in such shape that we can- 
not withstand the deluge. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
if the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations or another member of the 
committee will yield for a question? I 
see the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. RagBavutT] has risen. May I ask a 
question of him? 

On page 19 of the committee report it 
is noted with some concern on my part 
that the budget estimate for the John 
Day Lock and Dam on the Columbia 
River in the States of Washington and 
Oregon has been reduced by $3,655,700, 
part of a budgeted item, of course. 


I agree with my col- 
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It is further noted in the report, cor- 
rectly, that this reduction is the amount 
by which the Columbia Basin monetary 
authorization will be deficient in the 
fiscal year 1961 unless it is increased by 
the pending public works authorization 
bill which, as the gentleman knows, 
passed the House last July. 

Inasmuch as the Senate Public Works 
Committee anticipates reporting this 
legislation in several days, my question 
is, Why could not the committee have 
included the full $37 million for this im- 
portant project, budgeted, of course, con- 
tingent upon the raising of the Columbia 
Basin monetary authorization? 

Mr. RABAUT. Wecould have, but we 
did not, because it has been committee 
policy to withhold funds until the mone- 
tary authorization was available. 

Mrs. MAY. There was nothing that 
said you could not do this? 

Mr. RABAUT. There was not. 

Mrs. MAY. So the decision here was 
made on the basis that the monetary 
authorization had been reached. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is right. 

Mrs. MAY. It is my understanding 
that the members of the committee 
would look favorably upon the restora- 
tion of these funds for the John Day 
Lock and Dam and the raising of the 
monetary authorization by the other 
body; is that correct? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentlewoman is 
correct, the members of the committee 
would look favorably upon that. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is often spoken 
of as the bill which contains items that 
are not necessary. But we have a re- 
sponsibility here as representatives of 
the people to do the best we can to see 
that life and property are not endan- 
gered. On all these Federal streams 
over which the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction, no State, no municipality, 
and no person dare under the law to 
stick a spade in that Federal stream or 
to try in any way to divert that Federal 
stream regardless of how small the 
stream might be. So in this great, huge 
country of ours, the Federal Govern- 
ment and this Congress has this respon- 
sibility to all the people. Our commit- 
tee insists, however, that local people 
contribute their share of such expenses. 
This bill is a bill for America so far as 
all public works for all 50 States is con- 
cerned. The funds requested in this bill 
for all public works in America is less 
than 1.5 percent of the Federal budget 
for the fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak of the item of $542,000 con- 
tained in the budget request for a small 
boat harbor at Homer on the Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska. This harbor would 
provide safe moorage for fishing boats 
and other small vessels for this fast- 
growing community and constitute a 
constructive step toward the growth and 
development of Alaska. Fishing is an 
important segment of the economy of 
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Homer, Alaska, but boating for tourists 
in this scenic wonderland is also a 
promising potential. 

On page 233 of the hearings before the 
subcommittee the justification for this 
project under the head of local coopera- 
tion shows that there has been some 
discussion as to the exact location of 
this harbor. On page 234 Gen. Allen 
Clark of the Corps of Engineers stated 
that the corps had recommended a loca- 
tion on the north side of the peninsula, 
and local people feel it should be on the 
south side. In speaking of the “penin- 
sula,” General Clark was referring to 
the Homer Spit, a long narrow finger of 
land which projects a mile or more out 
toward the center of Katchemak Bay. 
Although the discussions mentioned had 
to do with the question of which side of 
the spit to utilize for the harbor, some 
members of the committee apparently 
thought that the word peninsula referred 
to the whole Kenai Peninsula, so in all 
good conscience declined to go along with 
the project until the site was determined. 
They also thought there was a substan- 
tial controversy which there is not. In 
a wire received today from the Homer 
Chamber of Commerce I am told that 
there is now 100 percent backing of the 
Corps of Engineers in regard to location 
of the harbor. Since the people of 
Homer are extremely disturbed about the 
deletion of the item for their long desired 
and needed harbor, they are sending a 
petition for reinstatement of the Homer 
boat harbor funds. I am also advised 
that in the very near future the Corps 
of Engineers will receive a field report 
from a representative at Homer confirm- 
ing the complete accord which now 
exists in accordance with the above ref- 
erenced telegram. By the time said 
petition and field report arrive HR. 
12326 will be in the hands of the Senate, 
and upon the strength of said documents 
I would expect the Homer boat harbor 
item to be restored by the other body. 
Likewise, I would surmise that the ob- 
jections of our own committee would by 
then have been met and the cloud re- 
moved from the justification for this 
project. It is my ardent hope that the 
expected restoration will prove accept- 
able to our House conferees at the ensu- 
ing conference, and prove acceptable to 
all of my other colleagues when the time 
comes to act upon the conference report. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
shocked to discover in the public works 
appropriations bill that our Committee 
on Appropriations had reduced the 
budget estimate for continuation of con- 
struction on the Sacramento River deep- 
water ship channel project in my dis- 
trict from $8 million to $5 million. This 
is the second year in a row that the com- 
mittee has pared the administration’s 
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minimal recommendations for this proj- 
ect. Last year it cut $1 million from 
the budget estimate of $7.5 million. 

On page 16 of its report—House Re- 
port No. 1634—the committee made the 
following statement with respect to its 
action: 

Sacramento deepwater ship channel, 
California: The budget estimate of $8 mil- 
lion for this project has been reduced to $5 
million. Estimates of the total direct Fed- 
eral cost have increased approximately $5 
million in the last 4 years. The total esti- 
mated project cost is now $47,255,000, of 
which the direct contribution by the local 
beneficiaries is only $3,515,000. The com- 
mittee continues to hold the opinion on 
projects such as this where a very high per- 
centage of the total benefits are obviously 
local in nature, that there should be a higher 
local contribution to the direct cost. No 
effort has been made to increase the local 
beneficiaries’ share of the increased direct 
project costs. As stated last year in its re- 
port, the committee feels that it would be 
wholly appropriate for the local interests to 
increase their contribution if they wish to 
achieve the advantages of a speedup in the 
construction schedule. 

The committee notes that the effect of its 
$1 million reduction in this item last year 
was completely nullified by transfer of funds 
to the project from other projects under 
the 15 percent transfer latitude which the 
committee has granted to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The latitude in the transfer of funds 
between projects is not for the purpose of 
offsetting positive actions taken by the com- 
mittee on specific projects. No funds, over 
and above the amount being provided, are 
to be transferred to this project during the 
fiscal year 1961. 


Thus it appears the committee’s action 
was aimed at the local interests and the 
Corps of Engineers. To the former it 
said, in effect, that their share in the 
cost of the project is insufficient; that 
if the project is to proceed at an eco- 
nomic and timely rate of construction 
a higher local contribution to direct costs 
will have to be made. To the Corps of 
Engineers the committee levels the ac- 
cusation that it thwarted the will of the 
committee by transferring $962,000 to 
the project after the budget estimate had 
been reduced by $1 million. 

I should like to examine the two 
grounds set forth as the basis for the 
committee’s action. Before doing so I 
will set forth some background infor- 
mation on the project. 

DESCRIPTION 


Mr. Chairman, the Sacramento River 
deepwater ship channel projects con- 
sist of a ship channel from deep water 
in Suisun Bay, near San Francisco, to 
Lake Washington on the outskirts of 
California’s State capitol at Sacra- 
mento, a harbor and turning basin at 
Lake Washington, and a 114-mile shal- 
low draft barge canal connecting the 
harbor and the Sacramento River. The 
project will open a tributary area em- 
bracing 24 California counties, 4 south- 
ern Oregon counties, and 13 northern 
Nevada counties to worldwide markets. 

The project was authorized in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1946, and re- 
ceived its first appropriation in the bill 
covering the fiscal year 1949. Appropri- 
ations followed in the 2 ensuing years. 
Along with many other public works 
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projects, work was suspended on the 
channel in 1951 because of the Korean 
war. It was resumed in 1956 and con- 
struction has continued uninterrupted 
since. At the time of authorization the 
corps estimated a reasonable construc- 
tion period of 3 years. The project has 
now been under way for nearly 11 years. 
COMMITTEE ACTION UNFAIR 


Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly 
that, first, the committee action in con- 
ditioning a timely construction sched- 
ule on increased local contribution con- 
stitutes a complete repudiation of an 
agreement with the local people covering 
division of costs; and second, that the 
Corps of Engineers was completely justi- 
fied in transferring funds to the project 
during the current fiscal year under the 
15 percent transfer allowance. I will 
discuss these two points in order: 

1. LOCAL CONTRIBUTION AGREEMENT 


The act which authorized this project 
required that responsible local interests 
provide satisfactory assurance to the 
Secretary of the Army that they would: 

1. Furnish without cost to the United 
States, all lands, easements, rights-of-way, 
and spoil disposal areas for the initial work 
and subsequent maintenance when and as 
required and make all essential utility 
changes necessary for the construction of 
the project. 

2. Construct, operate, and maintain at the 
Lake Washington Basin an adequate public 
terminal with necessary utilities and rail and 
highway connections open to all on equal 
terms. 

3. Hold and save the United States free 
from any damages which may arise from con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
improvement, 


Mr. Chairman, immediately upon ap- 
proval of the authorizing act, the local 
people established the Sacramento-Yolo 
Port District as the responsible local 
agency. Under date of December 24, 
1947, the district executed “Agreement 
of Assurance to the Secretary of the 
Army” in the exact terms of the require- 
ments as set forth in the preceding para- 
graph. On February 3, 1948, the Sec- 
retary of the Army approved the agree- 
ment of assurance. 

I think that there can be no doubt 
that the establishment of conditions by 
the United States and their acceptance 
without any qualifications or reserva- 
tions by the local people constitutes a 
solemn agreement. If the agreement 
was not a firm one at that point in the 
relationship, it certainly was when the 
local interests undertook to comply with 
the promises they made to the United 
States. At any rate, the people of my 
district felt and still feel that they had 
entered into a binding agreement. 
Based on the commitment they made 
they formulated their fiscal plans. 

Almost immediately the voters of my 
district approved a $3,750,000 bond issue 
for local financing. The State of Cali- 
fornia approved the project and appro- 
priated $750,000 to the port district for 
use in the acquisition of rights-of-way, 
easements, and so forth. In addition, 
the port district collected annual taxes 
from the property owners which collec- 
tions to date have aggregated over $2 
million. 
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The extent of local interests’ compli- 
ance with the agreement with the United 
States is nowhere better documented 
than in the capital account of the port 
district. Among the items listed therein 
are the following: 

Rights-of-way and real es- 

AB Sai sactiecnibaisthbniadiap ives $2, 458, 547. 93 
Channels (includes $75,000 

construction advancement 


to Corps of Engineers) -~~-- 336, 751. 00 
BLS -SORRORG own nner annonce 226, 847. 67 
Highway pavement_-_-_------- 58, 690. 25 
Domestic water system--.---_- 6, 192. 56 
Fire protection system-_-_--~-- 26, 611. 43 
Engineering and design------ 36, 078. 83 
Sanitary sewer.......----.-- 40, 513. 20 
Automotive and general office 

equipment__........------ 24, 078. 53 


Port district capital in- 
vestment..........-- $, 214, 311. 40 


Not only has the port district proceed- 
ed in good faith to meet its responsibili- 
ties, but the State of California has 
diligently aided the project in every pos- 
sible way. Already mentioned was the 
$750,000 it appropriated for rights-of- 
way acquisitions. The California Divi- 
sion of Highways provided an overpass 
across a recently constructed east-west 
freeway, thereby providing direct truck 
access to the port terminal area. The 
cost of this improvement was $288,000. 
In constructing this freeway the division 
of highways removed approximately 
500,000 cubic yards of material from the 
channel at a savings to the United States 
of $150,000. The State is currently ex- 
pending over $3 million in rebuilding its 
bridge across the channel at Rio Vista 
in order to permit free passage of deep- 
draft water carriers serving the port. 

Thus, it is clear that any comparison 
of the requirements of local interests 
with their accomplishments shows that 
they have met and exceeded every obli- 
gation they assumed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am disturbed also by 
the clear implication in the committee 
report that the local interest costs have 
remained static while the Federal costs 
have increased. The fact is that the 
local interest costs have increased at ap- 
proximately the same rate as those of 
the Federal Government. The report 
mentions only the cost of rights-of-way 
borne by the local interests. Pursuant 
to the agreement of assurance the lo- 
cal people are required to furnish var- 
ious terminal facilities such as wharves, 
transit sheds, and so forth. Had this 
project been completed in accordance 
with the initial plans, these terminal 
facilities plus the rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and utility relocations could have 
been completed by the port district for 
slightly over $4 million. Because of the 
delay in completion of the project, these 
facilities and easements, and so forth, 
will cost over $13 million. Thus, had the 
project been prosecuted to completion 
on a timely schedule the initial bond is- 
sue plus the amount appropriated to the 
port district by the State of California 
would have been sufficient to cover all 
local costs. Because of this situation the 
Port district must go before the voters in 
a few months for approval of a new bond 
issue of between $10 and $11 million. I 
might add parenthetically that these 
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same voters will be called upon to ap- 
prove a State water bond issue of $1.75 
billion, plus other bonds for local financ- 
ing for schools, improvements, and so 
forth. 

Needless to say, the delay in the com- 
pletion of the port project, with the con- 
sequent increase in the Federal and local 
costs, was in no way caused by the people 
of my district. Time after time they 
have begged to have the project placed 
on an economic and realistic construc- 
tion schedule. They have been more 
than diligent in supplying everything re- 
quired of them well in advance of the 
corps’ need. As a result of the stretch- 
out of this project they have been forced 
to bear a heavy burden of taxation to 
meet the costs of bond servicing, opera- 
tion and maintenance, and other -ex- 
penses. After 11 years they still have 
not realized any of the benefits of a deep- 
water port. 

Not only would a revision of the ap- 
portionment of costs be unfair at this 
late date, but it would cause fiscal havoc. 
I know of no way in which the people 
could make an additional contribution. 
Neither do I know how the United States 
could accept an additional contribution 
even if it could be made. 

Lastly, the requirements of local con- 
tribution established for this project are 
no different than those on any other 
navigation project of the same kind. If 
the Congress wishes to establish new 
standards of local contribution, it should 
do so at the outset instead of waiting un- 
til a particular project is nearing com- 
pletion, and long after the fiscal patterns 
have been established. 


TRANSFER BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Chairman, I feel just as strongly 
that censure of the corps for transfer- 
ring $962,000 to the project during the 
current fiscal year was not justified. 

I am convinced that the corps offi- 
cials would have been remiss in their 
duties if they failed to make the trans- 
fer. The transfer was necessary to keep 
two extremely advantageous contracts 
under way. To curtail or shut down 
either of these contracts would not only 
have meant a dollar loss to the United 
States, but would also have made it dif- 
ficult for the corps to secure favorable 
bids on future work. One of these con- 
tracts covered a 9-mile stretch of the 
channel. I doubt that the engineers 
have secured a dredging contract any- 
where in the United States on as fa- 
vorable terms, as may be seen from the 
following: 

Corps of Engineers estimate_--_-- $5, 896, '700 
Higtest. Bit Ll ere. 8, 530, 500 
TOWOSe WER 5 boo aca 4, 145, 800 


The low bid was, of course, accepted. 
It represented a saving of $1,750,900 to 
the United States. The cost per cubic 
yard of material under the agreement 
is 16 cents per cubic yard as compared 
to 27% cents as had obtained previous- 
ly. Can there be any doubt that the 
corps acted prudently in transferring 
funds in order to save this contract? 

CONCLUSION 
Mr. Chairman, it would grieve me if 


my remarks today were to be construed 
as a criticism of the Committee on Ap- 
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propriations, or of any of its able and 
conscientious members, I have always 
found them to be fair and reasonable 
men, Certainly, they have been most 
understanding in treating with the 
problems of our growing State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I do feel, however, that it is unfair 
to call upon the people of my district 
to make an additional contribution to 
this project when they have already ex- 
ceeded every possible part of their 
agreement. There can be no doubt that 
the costs to the United States- have in- 
creased because of the unreasonably 
long construction period. But my peo- 
ple, although they were in no way re- 
sponsible for that delay, have likewise 
paid dearly because of it. What they 
originally thought would cost them $4 
million will, in fact, cost them over $13 
million. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
Chairman, I take strong exception to 
the language in the committee report 
calling on the people of my district to 
make a greater contribution to the port 
project. 

Further, I feel that the Corps of En- 
gineers should be commended rather 
than chastized for employing the 15 
percent transfer allowance when by so 
doing they served the economic interest 
of the United States. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa for yielding me 
this time. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee for an interpretation of 
the language on page 4, beginning in 
line 16, as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for projects not authorized 
by law or which are authorized by a law 
limiting the amount to be appropriated 
therefor, except as may be within the limits 
of the amount now or hereafter authorized 
to be appropriated. 


What is the meaning of that lan- 
guage? 

Mr. RABAUT. This language goes to 
the basic mandatory limitation. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this language de- 
signed to provide appropriations for 
projects not authorized? 

Mr. RABAUT. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any projects 
in this bill not authorized by law? 

Mr. RABAUT. There are some. 

Mr. GROSS. Could the gentleman tell 
me what they are? 

Mr. RABAUT. I would have to look 
them up. I would have to make a survey 
of the several projects. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to know 
what they are so that perhaps I could 
lodge a point of order against them. 

Mr. RABAUT. The language says the 
money cannot be spent until 

Mr. GROSS. What language? 

Mr. RABAUT. This language. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not find that kind 
of limitation. 

Mr. RABAUT. Let me give you a dif- 
ferent interpretation. 

Mr. GROSS. This language could be 
subject to a lot of interpretations. I do 
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not know that I ever saw more con- 
fusing language in an appropriation bill 
in my time here. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York who 
has had so many years of service on the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. TABER. This language was not 
used in the old rivers and harbors and 
flood control bills, but it has been used 
lately. It is a subterfuge to get around 
the limitation that the appropriation 
must be authorized by law. It provides 
that if it is subsequently authorized by 
law they can go ahead and spend the 
money. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, what 
the gentleman is saying—and I appre- 
ciate his fair and frank statement—is 
that this is a subterfuge to get around 
the provision which requires that proj- 
ects must be authorized by law before 
appropriations are made for such 
projects. 

Mr. RABAUT. And the money can- 
not be spent until they are authorized. 
So what is wrong about it? 

Mr. GROSS. But the rules of the 
House prohibit an appropriation until 
the project is authorized by law. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. I believe the language 
is intended to take care of a number of 
projects that are in an authorization 
bill that passed the House and is now 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. And the rules of the 
House strictly prohibit that procedure. 

Mr. PILLION. I appreciate that very 
much, but I wanted to explain the 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. I would still like to 
know how many unauthorized projects 
there are in this bill, the purpose of 
these projects and their cost. 

Mr. RABAUT. Without getting too 
personal in the matter, would you want 
to strike this language out so that the 
money could be spent for unauthorized 
projects? 

Mr. GROSS. No; but I will say to the 
gentleman that on the basis of the state- 
ment by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Taser] I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the language begin- 
ning with “which are authorized by a 
law limiting the amount to be appro- 
priated for, except as may be within the 
limits of the amount now or hereafter 
authorized to be appropriated.” 

I would leave in the language: 

No part of this appropriation may be used 
for projects not authorized by law. 


That is the fair way to legislate, and 
the right way to legislate. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
need not express my great pleasure at 
the House approval of $2,500,000 to begin 
work on Yellowtail Dam. I am sure it 
is very evident. It has been a long uphill 
fight and I am confident that the Senate 
will concur in the appropriation of these 
funds. 

While actual construction of any pro- 
portions will not be noticeable for about 
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a year, I know that it will mean a great 
deal to the employment situation in 
eastern Montana. Yellowtail Dam will 
need a large laboring force during con- 
struction and the new industries, which 
we believe will follow the installation of 
the hydroelectric generating plants, will 
contribute to a stabilized employment 
situation. 

Large projects financed with Federal 
funds often are governed by policies 
which protect the local market. Federal 
agencies have found it desirable to make 
local purchases and use local products 
whenever practicable. They also prefer 
to make use of the local labor market. 

Montana has an abundance of skilled 
and unskilled laborers and I am hopeful 
that the contractors who will be con- 
structing this multipurpose project will 
make use of this labor market. There 
are two Indian reservations close to Bil- 
lings—the Crow and the Northern 
Cheyennes. These people are constantly 
plagued with unemployment. These peo- 
ple need work. I am sure that they can 
do the job if the opportunity is made 
available to them. 

At the appropriate time I intend to 
propose to the Secretary of the Interior 
that he issue a policy statement setting 
forth preferential status for Indians 
from these two reservations whenever 
they can fulfill the qualifications of the 
individual jobs. 

The Indians have received such treat- 
ment in other projects, both private and 
Federal, and I feel that I would be re- 
miss if I did not endeavor to see that the 
Crow and Northern Cheyenne Indians 
got a break in this instance. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa have any further re- 
quests for time? 

Mr. JENSEN. No further requests 
for time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For expenses necessary for the collection 
and study of basic information pertaining 
to river and harbor, flood control, shore pro- 
tection, and related projects, and when au- 
thorized by law, surveys, and studies (in- 
cluding cooperative beach erosion studies 
as authorized in Public Law 520, approved 
July 3, 1930, as amended and supple- 
mented), of projects prior to authorization 
for construction, $10,895,800, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
$50,000 of this appropriation shall be trans- 
ferred to the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service for studies, investigations, and 
reports thereon as required by the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
563-565) to provide that wildlife conserva- 
tion shall receive equal consideration and 
be coordinated with other features of water- 
resource development programs of the De- 
partment of the Army. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of 
Maryland: On page 3, lines 20 and 21, 
strike out “$10,895,800” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$10,913,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House as I 
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present my views concerning the amend- 
ment I have offered to H.R. 12326. 

While I wish to commend the com- 
mittee for adding funds for 33 surveys, 
of which 26 are unbudgeted, I am deeply 
concerned by their failure to include 
for survey what I consider to be one of 
the most needed and most worthy proj- 
ects in my district. One has only to 
study the map of the State of Maryland 
and the First Congressional District of 
our State to know that we are confronted 
by innumerable navigational problems. 
One only has to study the reports to 
Congress over the past few years to as- 
certain the fact that our harbor and 
channel improvements in the district 
have been seriously neglected. 

In the amendment I have offered, the 
sum of $18,000 is added for a survey of 
the project known as the Honga River 
and Tar Bay project. Approximately 
1,000 people dwelling in this immediate 
area, commonly known as Hoopers Is- 
land in my district, derive their liveli- 
hood from the two tributaries men- 
tioned, which flow into the Chesapeake 
Bay. These residents own hundreds of 
boats valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Engaged in the seafood 
industry, these industrious, seafaring 
groups pour approximately one and a 
third million dollars annually into the 
economy of Dorchester County. 

Gen. J. L. Person, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers for Civil Works, in his report 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, stated, and, I quote: 

This region is one of the most highly pro- 
ductive hard-crab areas in the Chesapeake 
Bay. * * * Water-borne commerce statistics 
for 1957 show that 21,640 vessel-trips were 
made over the Honga River and Tar Bay. 
* * * This is a 50-percent increase in traffic 
within the last 10 years. * * * It is consid- 
ered that a review to determine the advis- 
ability of improvements for navigation on 
the Honga River is advisable at this time. 
* * * The estimated cost of this survey is 
$18,000. 


Last year, I personally visited the pro- 
posed project with Col. Stanley T. B. 
Johnson, district engineer. Colonel 
Johnson concurred with me that it was 
deplorable that this area, which pos- 
sesses such a large number of boats and 
does so much for the economy of our 
district, does not have one decent an- 
chorage basin. 

The colonel agreed that an adequate 
basin facility was sorely needed and that 
the dredge material from the harbor 
area could be used to build up the ten- 
uous land strip connecting the two is- 
lands—a needy protection against pos- 
sible human suffering and loss of lives. 
These residents have been extremely 
patient to obtain this essential improve- 
ment. Their patience over the years has 
been rewarded by damaged boats and 
the constant threat of inundation by 
the Honga and Tar Bay Rivers. Gen- 
tlemen, the health and welfare of these 
people are paramount. It is obvious to 
me that the growth of this area will not 
only be impeded by the reluctance of 
this Congress to grant the sum needed 
to initiate this project, but their very 
lives may be at stake as well, without 
prompt action, 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee had 
very, very many of these requests for 
unbudgeted investigations and surveys. 
The committee selected the 26 which in 
their mind were the most warranted at 
this time, of which this was not one. 

The request of the gentleman from 
Maryland is for $18,000. However, the 
total estimate of cost set forth by the 
Corps of Engineers is only $10,000. 

It is in the category of the type of 
surveys that are authorized in the dis- 
tricts of many of the Members of this 
House. There is no reason why it 
should have been placed in any different 
category than it is in. There is a limit 
to the number of projects which the 
committee can make provision for and 
it has done its best to select those which 
appeared most justified at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. JoHnson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support this 
bill because I personally feel it is a good 
one. The committee is to be compli- 
mented on a magnificent job in its re- 
port on an appropriation bill which is 
extremely complex, and the effect on 
millions of Americans will be tremen- 
dous. However, I do believe there are a 
few instances where the actual need is 
greater than is provided for by the bill 
as reported. Fishtrap Dam, I firmly 
believe, is one such instance. 

Each year the good citizens of the Big 
Sandy River Basin, at great personal 
sacrifice, come to Washington to plead 
with the Congress for relief. Only in 
the most recent years has there been 
any progress. A review survey of the 
Big Sandy was completed last year which 
gave final recommendation for a system 
of flood control dams providing com- 
plete protection to the basin. This in- 
cluded the John W. Flanagan, Fishtrap, 
and Haysi Dams. 

We have in this bill sufficient funds 
to complete the planning of Fishtrap 
Reservoir in the amount of $349,000. 
This was the amount that was in the 
budget. We do not have any construc- 
tion funds in the budget, but the Army 
Engineers state they can efficiently 
utilize the sum of $301,000 for construc- 
tion during the next fiscal year. 

In different sections of the country, 
of course, everyone thinks their reservoir 
perhaps is the most important one and, 
naturally, the committee has to weigh 
the feasibility, the economic advantages, 
and so forth. But in this partioular 
area I want to state to the committee 
that there is not a section in the United 
States of America, and the records of the 
Army Engineers will bear out this state- 
ment, that has suffered to the extent 
that the Big Sandy region in eastern 
Kentucky has suffered from lack of flood 
control. The 1957 flood alone caused 
property damages to this area in excess 
of $40 million. 

CVI——691 
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When I came to Congress 11 years ago 
I had in excess of 25,000 coal miners 
mining in excess of 25 million tons of 
coal annually. Today, instead of hav- 
ing 25,000 coal miners I have about 9,000 
or less mining approximately 19 million 
tons annually, 6 million tons less than 
il years ago. 

In this same area we have the highest 
insured unemployment rate in the Na- 
tion, and have had one of the highest 
unemployment rates in the Nation since 
1952, particularly in Floyd and Pike 
Counties. Unless we do something to 
protect these people from floods, we are 
going to just prolong this high rate of 
unemployment that we have in the east- 
ern coalfields today. 

Now, not only did the 1957 flood cause 
considerable damage, but we have had 
these recurring floods that take place 
practically every year that do millions 
and millions of dollars worth of damage 
in this particular section. We cannot 
hope to ever diversify the economy of this 
area, until we do get some flood control 
in eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, I felt that I would be 
derelict in my duty if I failed to call the 
importance of early construction of this 
particular reservoir to the attention of 
the committee on this occasion. At the 
present time, much of a highly flood- 
prone area has no protection at all. 
Freedom from floods and a conserved, de- 
pendable water supply are vital to the 
security and economy of the basin. 

In February 1958 we had a school- 
bus accident in Floyd County, Ky., where 
a schoolbus carrying 50 youngsters left 
Highway 23 near Prestonsburg, Ky., and 
plunged into the stream swollen by flood- 
waters. The Levisa Fork of the Big 
Sandy was a raging torrent, in some 
places 30 feet or more deep. ‘The school- 
bus was traveling in the direction of 
Prestonsburg, Ky., and when the accident 
occurred the bus went over an embank- 
ment without turning over. On the 
edge of the river, several of the school- 
children escaped through the rear door, 
catching onto some willow bushes and 
wading through the water up the bank 
onto the road. Shortly the entire bus 
went under and the remaining 26 chil- 
dren were unable to escape. This acci- 
dent happened on Friday morning when 
the children were being driven to school 
in Prestonsburg. The bus was not found 
until Sunday at noon and had only 
floated down the river a short distance, 
but was completely on the other side of 
the river next to the bank when discov- 
ered. 

The true tragedy of this disaster is 
that few, if any, lives need have been lost. 
Let me explain this. After the 1937 
flood, to be exact, a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the Ohio River Basin was made 
and four reservoirs were authorized to 
give the people in the Big Sandy section 
flood control protection. 

I refer to the Dewey Reservoir which 
gives the city of Paintsville and down- 
stream communities some flood control 
protection, but gives no flood control 
protection to the cities of Prestonsburg 
and Pikeville, Ky., and communities in 
between. At the same time, Fishtrap 
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and Pound Reservoirs were authorized. 
If the Fishtrap Reservoir, along with the 
other reservoirs on the Big Sandy had 
been constructed before the accident 
took place, no doubt the river at this 
point at the scene of the accident would 
have been much lower. This is an area 
with between 40 and 50 inches of pre- 
cipitation annually, much of which falls 
in severe showers and storms in the 
winter and early spring, similar to that 
in late February 1958, the time of the 
schoolbus disaster, which caused serious 
and severely damaging floods almost 
every year. Year after year our people 
drearily rouse themselves from the mud 
and wreckage, only to suffer the pangs of 
drought during the summer and fall. 

In the event the Senate was to approve 
much needed construction funds in the 
amount of $301,000, I want to take this 
opportunity to request the conferees to 
go along. Not only do I believe this 
project has tremendous support in the 
Senate, but I feel this worthwhile proj- 
ect has much support among the mem- 
bership of the House Public Works Sub- 
committee. Initiation of construction 
of Fishtrap Dam this year would be a 
fitting memorial to the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the bus disaster of 2 years ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
fiood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by law; detailed studies, 
and plans and specifications, of projects (in- 
cluding those for development with partici- 
pation or under consideration for partici- 
pation by States, local governments, or pri- 
vate groups) authorized or made eligible for 
selection by law (but such studies shall not 
constitute a commitment of the Government 
to construction); and not to exceed $1,400,- 
000 for transfer to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for conservation of fish and wildlife 
as authorized by law; $662,622,300, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used for 
projects not authorized by law or which are 
authorized by a law limiting the amount to 
be appropriated therefor, except as may be 
within the limits of the amount now or here- 
after authorized to be appropriated: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated for “Construction, General”, in this 
Act shall be used on the project “Missouri 
River, Kansas City to mouth”, for any pur- 
pose other than bank stabilization work: 
Provided further, That $500,000 of this appro- 
priation shall be transferred to the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service for studies, 
investigations, and reports thereon as re- 
quired by the Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 563-565) to provide that 
wildlife conservation shall receive equal con- 
sideration and be coordinated with other 
features of water-resource development pro- 
grams of the Department of the Army. 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WaMPLER: On 
page 4, line 16, strike the amount “$662,622,- 
300” and insert in lieu thereof the amount 
“$662,807,300”. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. I have a point of order 
against the language to be found on this 
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page. Will the discussion of this amend- 
ment abrogate my right to make a point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, it would. If the gentleman has 
a point of order, it would have to be 
urged at this point. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is try- 
ing to obtain recognition from the Chair 
to make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman to make the point 
of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
to be found on page 4, beginning on line 
18 and into line 21, “or which are au- 
thorized by a law limiting the amount 
to be appropriated therefor, except as 
may be within the limits of the amount 
now or hereafter authorized to be ap- 
propriated.” 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that language on the 
ground that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. I make the further point 
of order that this is authorizing appro- 
priations for projects not authorized by 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
briefly from “‘Cannon’s Precedents,” page 
63: 

As a general proposition whenever a limi- 
tation is accompanied by the words “un- 
less,” “except,” “until,” “if,” “however,” 
there is ground to view the so-called limi- 
tation with suspicion, and in case of doubt 
as to its ultimate effect the doubt should be 
resolved on the conservative side. By doing 
so appropriation bills will be relieved of 
much of the legislation which is being con- 
stantly grafted upon them and a check given 
@ practice which seems to the Chair both 
unwise and in violation of the spirit, as 
well as the substance, of our rules. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Rapaut] care 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to explain the language. The legislative 
committee has placed outside limits on 
the amount of money which can be spent 
in a given river basin. Such basin may 
have a number of dams or projects in it. 
Without the language these monetary 
limits could be exceeded by action on an 
appropriation bill, thus setting aside the 
action of the legislative committee. 

This is strictly a limitation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to point out to the Chair that more 
than one member of the committee has 
admitted that there are appropriations 
not authorized by law, that this is a 
subterfuge, and I say, Mr. Chairman, 
designed to controvert the rule of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa care to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. JENSEN. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been on the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
past 18 years. I cannot recall when a 
point of order has ever been raised 
against similar language in an appro- 
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priation bill. The language is simply 
limiting an appropriation expenditure, 
providing that the expenditure shall not 
be made until such project is authorized 
by law. I fail to see, Mr. Chairman, 
where a point of order could lie against 
this language because it is purely a sim- 
ple limitation of expenditure on an ap- 
propria ‘ion bill; nothing more, nothing 
less. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

It so happens that almost an identical 
point of order to an identical paragraph 
was raised on June 18, 1958, by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TaBer]. It 
also happens that the present occupant 
of the chair was in the chair at that 
time. The Chair ruled then that the 
language was specific, that there was no 
question about its referring to the con- 
trolling phrase “authorized by law,” and 
none of the appropriation can be ex- 
pended unless authorized by law. 

The Chair overrules the point of order 
and sustains the ruling made on June 18, 
1958. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak to this body at a time when the 
lives of many are in danger and the agri- 
cultural farmlands in the heart of the 
Wabash Valley are constantly being de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
amendment is quite clear, and I might 
add quite clearly needed. 

In essence, the amendment would pro- 
vide an additional $85,000, during fiscal 
year 1961, to begin construction on the 
Sugar Creek, Ind., levee. The amend- 
ment also would provide for the appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the construction 
start of the West Terre Haute, Ind., local 
protection project. 

I have been assured, Mr. Chairman, by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers that 
the corps has the engineering capability 
to utilize, during fiscal year 1961, the 
sum of $85,000 for the Sugar Creek, Ind., 
levee and $100,000 for the West Terre 
Haute local protection project which my 
amendment seeks to have included in the 
appropriations measure presently before 
the committee. 

There is included in this bill $15,000 
which has been budgeted for the com- 
pletion of advanced planning and design 
on the Sugar Creek levee. 

Mr. Chairman, last year, that is, for 
fiscal year 1960, the Congress appropri- 
ated and thereby invested approximately 
$45,000 in preconstruction and advanced 
planning and design for the Sugar Creek 
and West Terre Haute flood control proj- 
ects. Approximately $15,000 was in- 
vested in the Sugar Creek levee and ap- 
proximately $30,000 in the West Terre 
Haute levee. 

It would be, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
only wise and judicious financial proce- 
dure to appropriate the additional $185,- 
000 which my amendment would pro- 
vide for these two vitally necessary flood 
control units, thereby insuring that last 
year’s appropriation of $45,000 for the 
two units would not be wasted or, in 
other words, unsoundly invested. 

Although last year there was some 
doubt that the necessary local coopera- 
tion arrangements could be obtained by 
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the Army Corps of Engineers for con- 
struction start on the Sugar Creek and 
the West Terre Haute units, that poten- 
tial obstacle has now been thoroughly 
removed. 

With the legally constituted formation 
of the West Vigo Levee Association, the 
Army Corps of Engineers has received 
full assurances of local cooperation for 
the Sugar Creek levee as of January 27, 
1960, and for the West Terre Haute proj- 
ects as of March 3, 1960. The associa- 
tion and the city of Terre Haute is 
ready, willing and able to fulfill all local 
cooperation requirements including the 
assignment to the Army Engineer Corps, 
without cost, of all necessary lands, 
easements and rights of way necessary 
for project construction. 

Preliminary studies of the West Terre 
Haute local protection project were be- 
gun in November 1959 and will be con- 
tinued now that the Federal Government 
has received full local cooperation assur- 
ances. 

Project study of the Sugar Creek levee 
was begun in November 1959, and field 
mapping commenced in January 1960. 

The Sugar Creek levee is located on 
the right bank of the Wabash River, 
south and east of the town of West Terre 
Haute in Vigo County, Ind. The project 
would consist of the enlargement and 
improvement of earth levee and the pro- 
vision of necessary drainage structures. 

The Sugar Creek levee, authorized by 
the 1938 Flood Control Act, would pro- 
vide protection for about 1,500 acres of 
agricultural land, of which approxi- 
mately 1,330 acres in the Sugar Creek 
area were inundated by the flood of 
February 1959. 

The West Terre Haute local protection 
flood control project is located along the 
northern, eastern, and southern edges of 
the town of West Terre Haute in Vigo 
County, Ind., and would consist of ap- 
proximately 2.6 miles of earth levee and 
the necessary interior drainage facilities. 
The West Terre Haute local protection 
project, also authorized by the 1938 
Flood Control Act, would provide pro- 
tection to the town of West Terre Haute 
which was totally inundated to the 
depth of 4 feet in the flood which oc- 
curred in 1913. The amount of $100,000, 
provided for in my amendment, would 
be used to initiate construction. 

The Army Corps of Engineers advises 
me that upon project completion the 
West Terre Haute levee unit would be 
approximately 8 feet high and that 
the Sugar Creek unit would be about 12 
feet high; however, because of the 
higher elevation of the Sugar Creek 
levee the West Terre Haute unit would 
be slightly lower than the Sugar Creek 
project and contained within the Sugar 
Creek project, thereby affording pro- 
tection both to the town of West Terre 
Haute and the area agricultural acre- 
age. 

Mr. Chairman, agricultural, private 
property damage and loss of life due to 
the consistently flooding Wabash River 
is now a matter of such common knowl- 
edge that I hesitate to restate many of 
the recorded statistics which would por- 
tray such widespread and lamentable 
devastation. 
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However, for purposes of the record I 
would recall to the Committee that the 
town of West Terre Haute has been 
flooded out for 3 consecutive years. 
Flood crestings are so frequent and so 
severe that Terre Haute no longer re- 
cords flood levels at the 14-foot mark; 
the 20-foot mark now is the only re- 
corded level. In February of last year 
floods along the Wabash caused 60 In- 
diana major highways to become literally 
impassable thereby totally isolating en- 
tire communities. 

During the February 1959 flood, ex- 
penses and losses both in agriculture and 
property cost the people of the State of 
Indiana a computed total of approxi- 
mately $1,663,000; a total of more than 
one-half million dollars was spent and 
lost in the immediate area in and around 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Chairman, this rather staggering 
tally of expenses and losses describes 
only those incurred during the February 
1959 flood. The 1959 flood has been 
preceded by 22 major Wabash River 
floodings, 9 within the last 13 years. 

As I stated before the distinguished 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on 
April 6, 1960, the spring floods have al- 
ready begun and presumably Indiana 
again will be visited, as it has so many 
times in the past, by a wave of uncon- 
trollable water waste, filth, disease, de- 
struction, and loss of life. An interest- 
ing, although tragic fact, Mr. Chairman, 
is that losses in Hoosier property, agri- 
culture, commerce, transportation, and 
other economic segments have 
amounted to over $65 million, over the 
years, just along the lower reaches of the 
Wabash. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge in the strongest 
possible terms that the Members of the 
Committee adopt this amendment for 
the benefit of that vast number of peo- 
ple who live and work along the lower 
reaches of the Wabash River and for the 
benefit of the entire State of Indiana. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, on the 
Sugar Creek levee, I would say to the 
gentleman from Indiana, we allowed the 
request of the engineers for $15,000 for 
advanced planning. The West Terre 
Haute project, which by the way was 
given priority No. 12 by the State flood 
control land water resources commis- 
sion, was not budgeted. Indiana has 
done pretty well in this bill. We allowed 
19 budgeted projects in Indiana for a 
total of about $14 million. We added the 
Whitewater River study and planning 
for the Cannelton lock and dam, both 
of which were unbudgeted and were 
higher on the State’s priority list. So, 
Mr. Chairman, I rest my case and ask for 
a vote on the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. WAMPLER]. 
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The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WampteEr), there 
were—ayes 17, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GoopELL: On 
page 4, line 16, strike out “$662,622,300”" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$658,092,300” and on 
page 5, line 8, insert “Provided further, That 
none of the funds in this paragraph appro- 
priated shall be used for the construction of 
the Allegheny River Reservoir in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York.” 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Boccs). The 
Chair has looked at the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York, 
which reads as follows: 

On page 4, line 16, strike out “$662,622,300” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$658,092,300” and 
on page 5, line 8, insert “Provided further, 
“That none of the funds in this paragraph 
appropriated shall be used for the construc- 
tion of the Allegheny River Reservoir in 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


The proviso is, obviously, a limitation 
on an appropriation bill. The point of 
order, therefore, is overruled. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset let me make clear that I am not 
opposed to a flood control project on the 
Allegheny River. That issue is not in- 
volved in this controversy. This issue 
has revolved for a long time between the 
Kinzua Dam being constructed here or 
nothing at all. 

Three years ago Dr. Arthur Morgan, 
former TVA chairman, and former chief 
engineer of the Pueblo project in Colo- 
rado, and of the Miami Ohio conservancy 
project, began a study of this area be- 
cause the Kinzua project would con- 
fiscate the heartland of the Seneca Na- 
tion. His objective was to determine if 
there was another feasible way of doing 
this for the same or less money. As he 
progressed in his studies the Congress 
became interested. They ultimately be- 
came so interested and he had so many 
good points to present that they ordered 
that there be a study to see if his pro- 
posal was feasible. This is the study 
that these gentleman talk about when 
they say that this project has been 
studied to death. The result of that 
study confirmed that the Conewango 
project was feasible; that it was a good 
project as far as the program of flood 
control was concerned and water aug- 
mentation. There are two main pur- 
poses of this project. One is flood con- 
trol in seasons of high water. In that 
respect Dr. Morgan contends that his 
program would do a complete job. It 
would protect against any floodwaters 
100 percent of the maximum probable 
floods. The other objective is low water 
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augmentation. Conewango would clearly 
store three times as much water for this 
Purpose as Kinzua. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate 
very much the remarks the gentleman 
has made on this situation, because Dr. 
Morgan, to whom he refers, is one of the 
outstanding and distinguished citizens 
of my district. The gentleman made 
reference to the fine work he did as engi- 
neer in what has been recognized as the 
most effective flood control project in 
existence; that is, the Miami conseryv- 
ancy, which protected the great Miami 
Valley from floods. The doctor origi- 
nated those plans. We have great re- 
spect for him, and I have great respect 
for the gentleman in backing up his 
position and I shall vote for the gentile- 
man’s proposition. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man and I might say that I was told by 
@ prominent authority in the flood con- 
trol field, with reference to the project 
the gentleman mentioned, the Miami 
project, that when Dr. Morgan planned 
it the Army engineer in charge of the 
Ohio River division issued a special pub- 
lication condemning flood control reser- 
voirs in general and the Miami system 
in particular. 

Dr. Morgan’s plan was adopted even- 
tually and it is, I understand, a model 
system for the entire country today. I 
thank the gentleman for his support. 

The main purposes are flood control 
and low water augmentation. The 
study made by TAMS confirmed that Dr. 
Morgan’s program was feasible. It 
would guarantee 100 percent flood con- 
trol. The Army Engineers’ plan would 
protect only 43 percent. The study con- 
firmed Dr. Morgan’s contention that 
Conewango would store three times the 
amount of water. They contend that 
this whole TAMS report has condemned 
the Conewango project. In fact, the 
report confirms the feasibility of the 
project. I am not an expert. I do not 
know whether what Dr. Morgan says is 
correct or not, but to say that his con- 
tentions have been studied is false. I 
quote Dr. Morgan when he was told by 
TAMS that they would not look into his 
particular project to run water through 
the Cattaraugus Creek. He stated: 

I continued my inquiry and turned up 
other possibilities so much superior to make 
my earlier studies obsolete. When I asked 
fhe Tippetts engineers to look into it further, 
they replied that they did not have time to 
do so. They never made a general study of 
the situation, never qualified themselves to 
pass on the major limitation. 


In connection with this water storage, 
the Chief of Army Engineers last fall 
himself said that there was going to be 
a critical water shortage in this Ohio 
River Basin by 1980, but we are choosing 
at this time to construct a project which 
will store only one-third what the Cone- 
wango project would store if what Dr. 
Morgan says is true. And Dr. Morgan 
has documented his conviction that the 
Conewango would cost $105 million as 
compared to Kinzua’s more than $120 
million. 
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It is not my contention to say that 
Dr. Morgan is right and the Corps is 
wrong; I simply say that with the public 
interest that is involved here Dr. Mor- 
gan deserves to have his claims studied; 
the residents of the Conewango Valley 
deserve an impartial study; and the 
Seneca Indians deserve such a study. 
The Congress should order such a study. 
Last year the House of Representatives 
and this great committee ordered such 
a study. It was the feeling after look- 
ing over these reports, that it was neces- 
sary, that there should be a further 
study; and the committee prevailed in 
that respect. Then the Senate elimi- 
nated that particular proviso. The 
project continued, but the project is in 
its very infancy, its preliminary stages; 
it has not gotten into any construction 
which cannot be essentially reversed for 
a small amount of money. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman can 
get time in his own right. I cannot 
yield at the moment. 

With reference to the Indian question, 
and this is critical: We owe it to these 
Indians to make a fair, a full study be- 
fore we take the heart out of their land. 
It is bad enough in this age of ma- 
terialism for our people to lose faith to 
the degree that they put a price tag on 
honor, that because it costs a little more 
or because it is a little more expedient 
we will not do it to save the honor of 
George Washington, to save our own 
honor in our commitments to these In- 
dians. Are we now to mortify the 
memory of the Father of our Country 
with a dark deed, born not of dollars 
but of impatience? We ought to study 
this alternative proposal. A competent 
professional engineer tells us there is a 
better and cheaper way than Kinzua to 
protect our people from floods. The 
Corps of Engineers has confirmed that 
there is a feasible way and that it does 
do more than the Kinzua; they contend 
only that it will cost more and the in- 
creased cost is not worth it. In this 
connection, the Chief of the Corps of 
Army Engineers sent to me in writing 
last Friday a full comment which, 
among other things, answered my ques- 
tion about the benefit-cost ratio of 
Conewango, as follows: 

Basic data are not available to the Corps 
of Engineers to support a reasonable esti- 
mate of costs for the Conewango alternative 
proposed by Dr. Morgan, and it has not been 
— to determine a firm benefit-cost 
ra le 


They said last Friday there is no suffi- 
cient data to say precisely how much 
the Conewango will cost. 

To proceed with the Kinzua project 
will destroy the whole heartland of the 
Seneca Indians. It will, I am told, de- 
stroy their nation. 

Listen to the words of George Wash- 
oe spoken directly to the Senecas 


Your great object seems to be the security 
of your remaining lands; and I have, there- 
fore, upon this point, meant to be suffi- 
ciently strong and clear, that, in future, 
you cannot be defrauded of your lands; that 
you possess the right to sell, and the right 
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of refusing to sell, your lands; that, there- 

fore the sale of your lands, in future, will 

depend entirely upon yourselves. 
Remember my words, Senecas. 


This is George Washington speaking 
as President of the United States: 

Continue to be strong in your friendship 
with the United States and you may rely 
upon their kindness and protection. If any 
man bring you evil reports of the inten- 
tions of the United States, mark that man 
as your enemy; for he will deceive you and 
lead you into trouble. The United States will 
be true and faithful to their agreement. 


Now, there is no contention here that 
we should refuse to construct a flood con- 
trol project because of the Indians; if 
it is necessary and if it is most eco- 
nomical, why, yes, build. But today the 
decision is in your hands as to whether 
we should order a study which will give 
the Indians and the residents of the 
Conewango Valley a fair deal on the 
matter. The contention that there has 
been a previous study which covers the 
matter is not true. 

We today are the sovereign repre- 
sentatives of George Washington in 
1960. 

We cannot at this stage salve our con- 
sciences by saying that it is necessary 
to break a treaty to protect our own peo- 
ple from floods. In the face of such 
clear, clean words of honor, spoken by 
our first President to the proud and 
stalwart Senecas 170 years ago, can any 
of us wash our hands and hearts, like 
Pontius Pilate, with easy rationaliza- 
tions? 

I ask for a favorable vote on my 
amendment. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL], and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House that this case has gone to the 
U.S. district court on January 11, 1957, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals on January 
21, 1957, the U.S. district court on April 
14, 1958, the U.S. Court of Appeals on 
November 25, 1958, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States on June 15, 
1959. The Supreme Court refused to 
hear the case. So let us have the record 
clear as far as whether or not the Seneca 
Indians have had their opportunity in 
court. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret, more than you can possibly know, 
that it becomes necessary for me to op- 
pose this proposed amendment. How- 
ever, I must do so because of the pre- 
ponderance of testimony developed in 
our hearings in favor of this reservoir. 

I have attended all of the hearings on 
this particular project. 

I listened to many hundreds of wit- 
nesses on this bill. I, therefore, believe I 
am fair in stating that the testimony of 
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the proponents for the Allegheny River 
Reservoir greatly outweighs the evidence 
of those opposed. 

Now, the chief reasons for opposition 
to this reservoir is because the Seneca 
Indians have a treaty dating back to, I 
believe, 1794, with the United States, and 
they felt that this treaty should not be 
broken, 

As a matter of fact they have resisted 
for years the construction of this dam 
and would not grant the Engineers per- 
mission to make a survey. So much so 
that the Engineers had to go to the Fed- 
eral court for a decision in the matter. 

Now I am sure that no one who is 
familiar with me will accuse me of not 
being willing to help our Indians. 

Those of you who have served with me 
on the Interior Subcommittee will attest 
to what I have at least tried to accom- 
plish for them in their health programs 
and particularly in tuberculosis. 

So I was not one of those who was 
determined to break a treaty. 

Many treaties with Indians from all 
sections of our country have been 
changed, some of them having more at 
stake, if that were possible, than the 
Seneca Tribe in this instance. 

I have already given you a résumé of a 
study I have had prepared by the Library 
of Congress. 

I had the Library of Congress check 
on this for me and this is what they say: 
InpDIAN TRIBES WHO Have BENEFITED FROM 

Dam CONSTRUCTION 

Flathead Indians of Montana: Receive 
compensation from a private company for 
use of damsite and flooding of reservation 
land. 

Warmsprings Indians of Oregon: Receive 
compensation from a private company for 
use of damsite. 

Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota: 
Receive compensation from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for flooding and other items con- 
nected with dam construction. 

Nez Perce Indians of Idaho, Warm Spring 
Indians of Oregon, Umatilla Indians of Ore- 
gon, Yakima Indians of Washington: Receive 
compensation from Federal Government for 
flooding of fishing sites at Celilo Falls on 
the Columbia and construction of Dalles 
Dam. 

Wind River Indians of Wyoming: Receive 
compensation from Federal Government for 
inundation of reservation land, in connec- 
tion with Boysen Dam. 

Standing Rock Indians and Cheyenne 
River Indians of South Dakota: Compensa- 
tion for Oahe Dam on Missouri River. 

Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indians of 
South Dakota: Compensation for Randall 
Dam on Missouri River. 

Fort Peck Indians of Montana: Compen- 
sation of Fort Peck Dam on Missouri River. 

Crow Indians of Montana: Projected Yel- 
lowtail Dam to carry compensation. 


The source of the information given 
by the Library of Congress is taken from 
the Office of Indian Affairs, Federal 
Power Commission, and Army Engineers. 

I am interested in saving life and pre- 
venting property damage. 

The people of Pennsylvania towns be- 
low the proposed site of the Allegheny 
Reservoir have had many experiences 
from recurrent floods. 

Surely we must recognize the rights of 
other Americans in those localities espe- 
cially when our Indian friends can be 
recompensed by our Government. 
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This reservoir project is a unit of the 
comprehensive plan for flood control and 
other purposes in the Ohio River Basin 
and is the key unit in the reservoir sys- 
tem for the protection of the Allegheny 
Valley, the metropolitan area of Pitts- 
burgh and the upper Ohio Valley. 

Now my interest stems from the fact 
that this comprehensive plan was au- 
thorized by Congress in the Flood Control 
Act of June 22, 1936, again in June 1938, 
and modified by the Flood Control Act of 
August 18, 1941. 

Over 20 years of recurrent floods has 
seen, according to the testimony given us, 
the loss of 36 lives in 1936 and damages 
of $231,492,000 based on values at the 
time of flood occurrences—that is 1936 
through 1956. 

These damages and deaths occurred in 
the Allegheny Valley below the Allegheny 
Dam and in the Ohio Valley to the vicin- 
ity of Wheeling, W. Va. At least $25 
million damage occurred from the last 
flood. So that over $250 million damages 
have occurred from 1936 to 1960. 

It is estimated that on a basis of 
present day values the damages would 
exceed $750 million. 

With the construction of this reservoir 
it is estimated that the city of Warren 
would have a 100-percent protection. In 
the 1956 flood Warren had a $4.5 million 
damage. It would also give substantial 
protection to Oil City and Franklin be- 
cause it would control the upstream 
drainage from those towns. 

This is one of a series of dams, to pre- 
vent a repetition of the 1936 disaster in 
the Allegheny and Ohio Valleys, of which 
10 have already been constructed and 
which no opposition was encountered. 

Every phase of this project has been 
explored and studied and its economic 
justification has been proven. 

For over 20 years the Corps of Engi- 
neers have been studying this project 
and alternative plans. 

Every one of us concerned with proj- 
ects in our own districts have to depend 
upon the Army Engineers recommenda- 
tions for those projects. They are the 
ones who, in my opinion, are best quali- 
fied to pass on the merits or demerits of 
a plan. Who are we to pass on a tech- 
nical problem of engineering? 

The opposition would have us believe 
that the witnesses they brought forth 
during our hearings in favor of diverting 
the waters of the Allegheny into Lake 
Erie were original and the best method. 
Why bless your hearts that was proposed 
in 1928—almost 32 years ago—and was 
considered by the Army Engineers in 


' their early studies of the Allegheny 


Basin and was discussed in an unpub- 
lished report prepared by the Pittsburgh 
district at that time. 

The findings of that report and sub- 
sequent reports may be briefed as fol- 
lows: Diversion for flood-control pur- 
poses only is not economically justified; 
diversion for water power development 
would be of marginal justification; a 
major reservoir on the Allegheny River 
would be required in connection with any 
effective plan of diversion for flood con- 
trol or power development; and the Al- 
legheny Reservoir would not preclude 
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the later development of water power by 
diversion. 

So you can see that the diversion to 
Lake Erie proposition was given a great 
deal of study 32 years ago and many 
times since. 

Now what other plan was considered? 
The Army Engineers in their studies of 
this reservoir considered the construc- 
tion of smaller reservoirs at the selected 
site and smaller alternative tributary 
reservoirs. Comparison of the cost of de- 
veloping a large volume of storage ca- 
pacity in the Allegheny Reservoir with 
smaller volumes located in several tribu- 
tary reservoirs is illustrated by the pres- 
ent-day costs of existing projects such 
as Tionesta Creek and East Branch 
Clarion River Reservoirs, constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers on tributaries of 
the Allegheny River. Based on an an- 
alysis made last year, storage capacity 
for the Allegheny Reservoir was indi- 
cated to cost $87 per acre-foot, as com- 
pared with $106 and $115 for the Tio- 
nesta Creek and East Branch Clarion, 
respectively. To substitute storage ca- 
pacity equivalent to that in the Al- 
legheny Reservoir in a number of small 
reservoirs would be more costly and re- 
sult in substantially less effective con- 
trol of the floods. 

The analyses I just gave you were 
given me by Gen. J. L. Person, the 
former Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, now retired. 

General Person is very well qualified 
to give us his opinion on this reservoir. 
Before being promoted to Assistant Chief 
of Engineers he was Chief Engineer for 
the Ohio Basin and is intimately famil- 
iar with all phases of flood protection 
in that area. 

As far as I am concerned I shall take 
the advice of this fine engineer. 

General Person said in summary: 

Based on our studies of possible alterna- 
tive measures, it appears that the Allegheny 
Reservoir as now planned provides the most 
practical solution of the flood problem in 
the Allegheny Basin. You may be assured 
that we are attempting to work closely with 
the Indians in order to arrive at mutually 
acceptable arrangements. 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes, and 
I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALBERT). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time simply to 
indicate my support of the amendment. 
It seems to me that a matter of honor 
involving a treaty of the U.S. Govern- 
ment entered into in 1790 should not be 
set aside for reasons that are primarily 
matters of financial consideration. The 
honor of the United States is, indeed, at 
stake. More than that, I think the prob- 
lem of flood control can be met by other 
means. I am advised—I am not able to 
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evaluate this with precision—that at 
least one of the defenses of this is that 
it provides a device for flushing indus- 
trial sewage down the rivers. We are 
involved in a larger program of at- 
tempting to clean up the rivers of the 
Nation. I think we should attack those 
problems frontally and not defend dams 
which are located with that in mind, 
rather than with the larger issues of the 
public health and safety in mind. Most 
especially I think the question of honor- 
ing a treaty with another nation should 
be observed at all costs. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in clos- 
ing debate on this amendment, I want 
to refer to page 822 of the hearings, part 
IV, where we pay tribute to Dr. Morgan. 
Everybody realizes what a great man he 
is, what a fine engineer, and what won- 
derful work he did in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. But after all, we must be guided 
by the Corps of Engineers that are as- 
signed to us in connection with these 
works. It is from them we gain the 
knowledge on which we make our deci- 
sions. 

As late as the 18th of this month we 
had an official statement from the Chief 
of Engineers on the testimony of Dr. 
Morgan. It reads as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS ON STATE- 
MENT AND TESTIMONY By Dr. ARTHUR E. 
MorGAN CONCERNING ALLEGHENY RESER- 
VOIR AND ALTERNATE PROPOSALS 


In a statement, published in the fiscal year 
1960 hearings on the public works appro- 
priation bill, I presented to this committee 
an analysis of the major factors involved 
in my determination that the Allegheny Re- 
servoir should be built in preference to the 
alternate proposals advanced by Dr. Morgan. 
The fact that I did not reply point by point 
to Dr. Morgan’s voluminous argumentative 
statements, many of which are matters of 
judgment or opinions, which cannot be posi- 
tively proven or disproven without expendi- 
ture of time and money far in excess of that 
necessary to arrive at a valid determination 
in this matter, seems to be taken by Dr. 
Morgan as verification that his arguments are 
sound and factual. I cannot, however, agree 
with his conclusions. 

Let me say at the outset that every one 
of the points raised by Dr. Morgan has been 
carefully analyzed by members of my staff, 
and by me personally, and that I have con- 
scientiously weighed all the arguments, both 
pro and con, before arriving at my decision. 
I respect Dr. Morgan’s professional prestige 
and, of course, his right to express his opin- 
ions. The charges he has made on the com- 
petence and integrity of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, as well as the engineering firm em- 
ployed by us to study alternate plans, are 
without foundation. 

The record is so clouded by charges and 
countercharges, many of which are of small 
moment, that I would like to clarify the sit- 
uation by citing a few basic principles that 
are followed by engineers in arriving at a 
solution to an engineering problem. The 
judgment factor is basic in such determi- 
nations. 

(1) First, it is essential to establish what 
the project is intended to accomplish. In 
the case at hand, the primary objectives of 
the project are to provide flood protection to 
cities and towns along the lower Allegheny 
River, and to augment low flows on the river 
during dry periods. Design requirements are 
then tentatively established on the basis of 
examination of all available records, as well 
as hypothetical determinations of possible 
storm intensities. 
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(2) The next step is the examination of 
available sites which are capable of meeting 
the design requirements. The various pos- 
sible sites are only studied to the extent 
necessary to determine which will accom- 
plish the established objectives at the least 
cost. It does not follow that every possible 
site and various combinations thereof must 
be studied in complete detail to arrive at this 
determination. For a basin the size of the 
Allegheny, it would be a most time-consum- 
ing, costly, and wasteful procedure. It is in 
this area that the judgment factor must 
govern. 

(3) Once the relative advantage of a site 
is established, further efforts are devoted to 
finalizing design requirements and to exten- 
sive investigation of the site selected to de- 
velop fully the engineering plans for the 
project, its estimated cost, and economic 
justification. 

The general principles I have enumerated 
were followed in our studies of the Alle- 
gheny Basin and our initial selection of the 
Kinzua site. I might add that as early as 
1928 the corps considered a plan involving 
diversion of water into the Conewango Basin 
and into Lake Erie but found the plan to be 
of marginal justification. Because of the 
intensive interest that was generated when 
Dr. Morgan revived the diversion proposal in 
1957, I decided to have an independent ap- 
praisal of the relative merits of various pos- 
sible diversion plans and the authorized Al- 
legheny Reservoir. The firm of Tippetts- 
Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton was engaged to 
make the necessary studies. The engineer- 
ing firm consulted freely with Dr. Morgan 
during the course of their studies, and stud- 
ied five plans which they considered would 
cover the principal possibilities for storage 
in the Conewango Basin and for diversion 
into Lake Erie. The results of those studies 
have been furnished to this committee. In 
brief, the alternative plans were estimated 
by the engineering firm to cost from 25 to 38 
percent more than the authorized project, 
would require the taking of from 51 to 108 
percent more land, and require the disloca- 
tion of from 150 to 180 percent more people. 

In my opinion, those studies were ac- 
complished in sufficient detail to establish 
reasonable estimates of cost for the various 
plans considered and an adequate basis for 
comparing their relative merits. This does 
not mean that these plans were developed 
with the same degree of detail that is avail- 
able for the Allegheny Reservoir. For Alle- 
gheny Reservoir, complete field investigations 
and surveys have been made, and essentially 
all major elements of the project are de- 
signed. The cost of developing the project 
to this stage is in the order of $1.3 million. 
Obviously five alternate plans, covering a 
much larger area and involving several ma- 
jor structures, diversion channels necessary 
to handle vast quantities of water, and many 
many more dislocations, could not be de- 
veloped to the same degree of detail that was 
already available for the authorized project. 
Such was not possible within the limits of 
time and money. However, the engineering 
firm made subsurface investigations to the 
extent considered necessary for the design of 
structures and channels and for estimating 
unit costs, established highway relocations as 
determined necessary in consultation with 
State and county highway officials, reviewed 
land sales in the Conewango Valley as a basis 
for establishing land costs, and with those 
data on hand, developed five workable en- 
gineering plans. 

After this study was completed, Dr. Mor- 
gan wrote me a letter in which he stated that 
in his opinion the cost estimates for the al- 
ternate plans were overstated, particularly 
with respect to highway relocations and unit 
costs for excavation. I met with Dr. Morgan 
in the office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. Dewey Short, in July 1958 and at 
that time asked him to give me any facts he 
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might have to support his opinions, which he 
agreed to do. In October 1958, some 6 
months after the engineering firm completed 
its report, Dr. Morgan came to my office and 
gave me copies of a memorandum in which 
he advanced still another proposal, which he 
called plan 6. This was the first time Dr. 
Morgan proposed the Conewango-Cattarau- 
gus plan. 

In his own words, this was the same plan 
as the engineering firm’s plan 1, except for 
the outlet into Lake Erie. In effect, he took 
the engineering design for plan 1, deducted 
items pertaining to the Silver Creek outlet, 
and substituted the Cattaraugus Creek out- 
let which he claimed was superior in all re- 
spects. He also deducted certain highway re- 
location items, which by his standards were 
not necessary. He then reestimated this 
combination plan by applying unit costs 
which were materially lower than those de- 
veloped by the engineering firm to arrive at 
his estimated cost for plan 6. 

I might add that apparently all this was 
done on the basis of Dr. Morgan’s observa- 
tions, without the benefit of detailed field 
investigations and surveys, and even more 
importantly, without developing a fully co- 
ordinated engineering plan. For example, 
Dr. Morgan established the maximum Capac- 
ity of the outlet works and the channel from 
the reservoir to Cattaraugus Creek at 60,000 
cubic feet per second and indicated that such 
a flow or an even greater flow could be car- 
ried down that valley with little difficulty. 
Our studies of Cattaraugus Creek in 1946 
showed that the maximum flood of record 
at Gowanda, N.Y., was 35,900 cubic feet per 
second on March 17, 1942, when flood dam- 
ages were experienced at Irving, Sunset Bay, 
Gowanda, and in the Zoar Valley. Lesser 
floods also caused damages at these locations 
in 1956 and 1957. It seems obvious, there- 
fore, that the 60,000 cubic feet per second 
discharge from the Conewango Reservoir as 
proposed by Dr. Morgan, combined with 
Ppostfiood flows on Cattaraugus Creek would 
create a serious flood problem in the Cat- 
taraugus Valley. 

After careful review of all of Dr. Morgan’s 
arguments, I could only conclude that his 
plan 6 could not be constructed at a mate- 
rially less cost than the engineering firm’s 
plan 1, which was estimated to cost about 
$142.3 million, or over $31 million more than 
the authorized project. Accordingly, I see 
no purpose in spending time and a sub- 
stantial amount of money to study that 
proposal in detail as has been suggested by 
Dr. Morgan. 

I have gone to considerable lengths to ex- 
plain why I have taken my position with 
respect to Dr. Morgan’s plan 6. Unless suffi- 
cient additional benefits can be uncovered 
to justifiy the added cost involved, it is 
obvious that the cheapest plan which will 
accomplish the desired objectives should be 
built. In my opinion, the authorized Alle- 
gheny Reservoir is the most economic solu- 
tion by a wide margin. 

On the matter of benefits, Dr. Morgan tells 
about protecting Pittsburgh from a flood 
three times as great as would Allegheny 
(Kinzua) Reservoir and storing three times 
as much water for flow regulation. How- 
ever, his plan makes no provision for stor- 
ing or discharging that amount of water. 
In my statement to this committee last year, 
I discussed fully the adequacy of Allegheny 
Reservoir for flood control and flow regula- 
tion. The small amount of annual benefits 
that can be evaluated by increasing storage 
capacities for flood control and flow regula- 
tion would not justify the added cost 
involved. 

In conclusion, I consider that the matter 
of alternative plans has been adequately 
studied, and that the results obtained con- 
clusively established the desirability of pro- 
ceeding with the authorized project, on 
which construction has been initiated. I 
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recommend that it be allowed to continue. 
No useful purpose could be served by further 
study of Dr. Morgan’s plan. 


With that I rest my case, Mr. Chair- 
man, and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. GoopELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GoopEtt) 
there were—ayes 48, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the inclusion of funds 
in this bill for the Dillon Reservoir proj- 
ect is a great personal satisfaction to 
me, but, more importantly, it is a dem- 
onstration on the part of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the President of 
their interest in this project to provide 
flood protection in southeastern Ohio. 
The bill includes the full $4,223,000 rec- 
ommended by the President for the com- 
pletion of this $30 million project dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

For more than 20 years, the Dillon 
project has been anxiously awaited by 
the people of Zanesville and the Musk- 
ingum River Valley. Each year, as floods 
have occurred or threatened this popu- 
lous area, the hope for the completion 
of the dam has been renewed. At such 
ominous times, the specter of an un- 
completed dam has seemed ironic to 
families who have witnessed the de- 
struction of their homes and possessions 
by the raging waters of the uncontrolled 
Licking River. The recommendation 
for these funds this year can best be 
translated into terms which, in fact, 
recommend the future alleviation of 
fear, misery, and destruction. These 
funds will assure the completion of the 
dam and vast human benefits which it 
will bring to southeastern Ohio. Our 
action here today also is a major step in 
assuring the last project in the flood 
control envisioned many years ago for 
the Muskingum Conservancy District, 
a system of protective dams that has 
become an internationally admired 
model for flood control and its byprod- 
ucts of human betterment through effec- 
tive land conservation and recreation 
uses. 

I wish to express today the gratitude of 
the people of southeastern Ohio to the 
Congress and the President as well as 
to the many others whose continuing 
faith in this project over the past two 
decades has brought it to the verge of 
reality. 

I wish, too, to urge the House to ap- 
prove this bill containing, in addition to 
appropriations for the Dillon Reservoir, 
$15,000 in funds for the initiation of a 
review by the Corps of Engineers of flood 
control estimates in the Licking River 
Valley. In view of the new protection 
the Dillon Dam offers, previous estimates 
for this valley are obsolete. The review, 
estimated to cost $40,000 to complete 
during the next several years, is, in my 
opinion, a proper expenditure which will 
consider the need for long-contemplated 
local protection plans and other flood 
control measures. 

This bill also contains a recommenda- 
tion for $250,000 in additional planning 
funds for the Belleville locks and dam 
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on the Ohio River. The modernization 
of the navigation dams on the Ohio is 
important to the maintenance of prog- 
ress of the Nation’s industry and com- 
merce. This proposed replacement 
structure at Belleville is part of that vi- 
tal process and, I believe, fully justifies 
the expenditure which this bill recom- 
mends. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 4, line 18, after the word “law” strike 
the remainder of the line and all of lines 
19 and 20 and strike the following language 
in line 21 “hereafter authorized to be ap- 
propriated.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I must 
respectfully dissent and vigorously dis- 
sent from the ruling of the Chair that 
this language which I sought to have 
stricken on a point of order, is not as 
the Chair ruled legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. I insist that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, and the 
words very clearly show that it is legisla- 
tion. It is language which authorizes 
appropriations not previously authorized 
by law. I ask you to read this language 
again, which is found on page 4, lines 18 
to 21. I will reread it; “which are au- 
thorized by a law limiting the amount to 
be appropriated therefor, except as may 
be within the limits of the amount now 
or hereafter’—note the word “here- 
after’—and the language continues, 
“authorized to be appropriated.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does not that language 
mean that somebody can come in 25 years 
from now and proceed to use money out 
of this fund? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. TABER. That is what it says. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman from New York or the 
gentleman from Iowa believe that any 
money that is appropriated now would 
not be spent before 20 years? More 
likely it would be spent in 20 days. 

Mr. GROSS. As I was pointing out, 
the language reads, “hereafter author- 
ized to be appropriated.” In other words, 
somebody at some later time is going to 
have to determine how the money is to be 
spent and where it is to be spent. Who 
is going to make the decision? This is 
strictly legislation on an appropriation 
bill and it ought to be stricken. Let me 
say in closing, Mr. Chairman, if the 
Members sustain this kind of language 
in this appropriation bill, they can be 
prepared for the worst when other ap- 
propriation bills come along. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, as pre- 
viously explained on the gentleman’s 
point of order, the legislative commit- 
tees in Public Works authorization bills 
set a monetary limitation on certain 
river basins within which a number of 
projects are individually authorized. 
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The purpose of the language in question 
is to prevent the possibility of appro- 
priating in such a fashion as to set aside 
these monetary limitations established 
by the legislative committees. I, there- 
fore, recommend that the amendment be 
defeated as retention of this language is 
a desirable control in the appropriations 
process. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 21, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 

For expenses necessary for the preservation, 
operation, maintenance, and care of existing 
river and harbor, flood control, and related 
works, including such sums as may be nec- 
essary for the maintenance of harbor chan- 
nels provided by a State, municipality, or 
other public agency, outside of harbor lines, 
and serving essential needs of general com- 
merce and navigation; financing the United 
States share of the cost of operation and 
maintenance of remedial works in the Ni- 
agara River; activities of the California De- 
bris Commission; administration of laws per- 
taining to preservation of navigable waters; 
surveys and charting of northern and north- 
western lakes and connecting waters; clear- 
ing and straightening channels; removal of 
obstructions to navigation; rescue work, and 
repair, or restoration of flood control projects 
threatened or destroyed by flood; and not to 
exceed $1,915,000 for transfer to the Secretary 
of the Interior for conservation of fish and 
wildlife as authorized by law; $126,420,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that the 
Members are not of a mind to approve 
amendments offered on the floor to add 
projects to the bill under consideration. 
I recognize that there is all but an un- 
written rule to that effect with respect 
to the public works appropriation bill. 

However, I feel compelled at least to 
call the Members’ attention to a project 
in my district which has particular merit 
and which, I hope, will be added to the 
bill when it is considered by the appro- 
priate committees in the other body. 

I speak of the Manistee River and 
Harbor project. In a report dated De- 
cember 15, 1959, the Corps of Engineers 
recommended the following improve- 
ments: First, dredging to a depth of 25 
feet over the full width of the entrance 
channel in Lake Michigan, and to a 
depth of 23 feet in the Manistee River 
channel; and second, Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of replacing the Maple 
Street Bridge over the Manistee River, 
with local participation. 

The Corps of Engineers recommended 
that local interests participate in the cost 
of replacing the bridge—under section 
6, Public Law 647, 76th Congress, as 
amended—to the extent of $154,100. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to say that 
the people of Manistee have already evi- 
denced their determination and willing- 
ness to bear their share of the cost by 
voting, on April 4, 1960, to authorize the 
issuance of bonds for that purpose. 

Although this project has been recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers and 
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approved for authorization by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, unfortunately, it has 
not yet been authorized by the Congress. 
There is good reason to hope and expect, 
however, that the project will be in- 
cluded in the authorization bill soon to 
be reported from the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, the improvements rec- 
ommended in connection with the Man- 
istee River and Harbor project are 
urgently needed and are already long 
overdue. Request has been made for 
planning funds for the project in the 
amount of $75,000. 

I express the hope that appropriate 
action will be taken in the other body 
to fulfill that request before the end of 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12326, the bill 
pending before the House today, includes 
a number of projects of considerable 
importance to the first district, as well as 
the central west-coast areas of Florida. 

A number of these projects have been 
worked on diligently by local public 
Officials as well as interested citizens and 
by myself, as Representatives of the First 
District embracing the counties of Pinel- 
las, Hillsborough, Pasco, and Hernando. 

I call attention of the House to those 
proposed appropriations at this time, 
which include: 

CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Tampa Harbor project, $117,000. 

Construction of the Intracoastal 
Waterway, Caloosahatchee to Anclote 
River, Fla.—continuing, $2 million. 

SURVEY FUNDS 


Little Manatee River—restudy survey, 
$12,000. 

Ybor and Port Sutton Channels, 
$6,700—improvements to Tampa Harbor. 

Flood control survey, Four-River 
Basin study—Hillsborough, Withlacoo- 
chee, Oklawaha, and Peace River Basins, 
$100,000. 

TAMPA HARBOR PROJECT 


The Tampa Harbor project has al- 
ready been physically completed as of 
February of this year, and the $117,000 
item referred to above is for reimburse- 
ment for funds advanced to complete the 
project, bringing the total Federal appro- 
priation for the Tampa Harbor project, 
including the $334,000 for the Hills- 
borough River clearance project to $14,- 
530,000. This means that approximately 
50 miles of channel from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Tampa and Port Tampa in- 
volved in this project has been completed 
to the authorized depth of 34 feet, and 
width of 400 feet, together with improved 
turning basins and channel bends. Al- 
ready the tremendous benefits to the 
community are being realized in that the 
1959 tonnage will approximate 14 mil- 
lion tons with 3,500 vessels entering the 
port and with anticipated further study 
growth foreseen. In the last 5 years 
since the project started, since 1954, the 
volume of port tonnage has increased 
over 4 million tons—an increase of ap- 
proximately 40 percent. In this con- 
nection, I am happy to report also that 
the Examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in his report on the 
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Tampa import-export rate case rec- 
ommended that the railroad rate for 
import-export commodities to the port 
of Tampa should be reduced and should 
be at a rate comparable to other gulf 
ports and we are hoping for favorable 
action on this matter. 

In 1959 the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, adopted 
an appropriate resolution directing the 
Board of Engineers to review the reports 
of the Chief Engineer on the Tampa 
Harbor project with the view of deter- 
mining the feasibility of modifying the 
existing project to include Ybor and Port 
Sutton Channels improvement. Con- 
gress appropriated the sum of $27,000 for 
this survey report and a request of $6,700 
was made this year to complete these 
surveys. Industrial development al- 
ready resulting from harbor improve- 
ments, in that the industries require the 
availability of adequate shipping facil- 
ities, is estimated at over $160 million 
during the last 5% years. 

There is also under way, as the result 
of authorization by the Public Works 
Committee, a survey study on the 
McKay Bay, Tampa Harbor expansion 
proposal which would have the effect of 
doubling the port facilities and survey 
funds in the amount of some $70,000 
which was appropriated for this purpose 
in fiscal year 1960. This survey is ex- 
pected to be completed in the near 
future. Thus, Tampa Harbor promises 
to be one of the largest and finest ports 
on the gulf coast. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


The $2 million appropriations for the 
Intracoastal Waterway, Caloosahatchee 
to Anclote, Fla., provides for a channel 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide and about 
150 miles long, starting south at Ft. 
Myers and going to the Anclote River 
at Tarpon Springs, along a series of pro- 
tected inside waters, bordering on the 
gulf coast of Florida. The total esti- 
mated Federal cost of the project is 
$8,800,000 for which appropriation was 
made in the amount of $389,000 for com- 
pletion of engineering studies in 1959 
and $546,000 in 1960 for commencement 
of construction. This year’s appropria- 
tion recommended by the President of 
$2 million will complete four additional 
segments of this important waterway. 
The requested $2 million will be applied 
to the following: 


Initiate dredging Alligator Creek 


7 BION, $800, 000 

Initiate dredging Dona Bay to 
Tampa Bay-.._......--........ 225, 000 

Continue dredging between 

Charlotte Harbor and Alli- 
arte cones ereneneneneep 740, 000 
Engineering and design__________ 100, 000 
Supervision and administration... 135, 000 
OR hp ctihittitistntim es binnmd denies 2, 000, 000 


FOUR-RIVER BASIN STUDY 


Concerning the Four-River Basin 
study, Hillsborough, Withlacoochee, Ok- 
lawaha, and Peace Rivers, the Army 
Engineers recommended, in their supple- 
mental budgetary requests, this survey 
based largely upon the 1959-60 flood dis- 
aster, the latter causing an estimated 
$40 million in damages. 
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The President, of course, declared the 
area involved as a national disaster relief 
area by proclamation on March 23, 1960, 
and all governing authorities are ap- 
parently unanimous in their support of 
this $100,000 Four-River Basin flood con- 
trol survey approach. 

This survey involves some 14 counties 
in Florida and my personal visitation of 
the area thoroughly convinces me of the 
necessity of proceeding with this matter 
expeditiously in order to establish a flood 
control plan to prevent such future dis- 
asters to the extent that it is possible. 

The Hillsborough River survey resolu- 
tion was passed on my request by the 
House Public Works Committee, dated 
August 14, 1959, and likewise, the With- 
lacoochee River resolution was passed 
on the same date, incorporating the 4 
prior authorizations. 

It is our understanding that the Okla- 
waha Authority, the Peace River Board, 
and the governing authorities in the 
Withlacoochee and Hillsborough areas 
are wholly in accord with this Four- 
River Basin study request and likewise 
have emphasized the absolute necessity 
for the commencement of this survey. 
Planning and programing by local, State, 
and Federal authorities for the control of 
overflowing water in the area is de- 
pendent upon the development of this 
comprehensive study. 

T have requested that the flood con- 
trol survey be all inclusive and in con- 
nection with this have asked that the 
Senate Public Works Committee include 
in the omnibus public works bill, which 
has passed the House, an authorization 
for inclusion of the following areas as a 
part of the Four-River Basin study to be 
included in the $100,000 appropriation 
made by this pending bill. Those areas 
include Brooksville, Masaryktown, Cote 
River, Anclote River, and Lake Tarpon, 
all of which suffered severe flooding con- 
ditions during the 1960 flood disaster. 


LITTLE MANATEE 


This project was authorized by the 
1945 Rivers and Harbors Act and pro- 
vides for a channel 6 feet deep and 100 
feet wide from Tampa Bay to a point 
2,700 feet above the railroad bridge at 
Ruskin, and 75 feet wide in the Marsh 
Branch with a turning basin 6 feet deep 
in the Little Manatee River at USS. 
Highway 541 and Bridge Ruskin for a 
total length of 5.4 miles. 

The Army Engineers report, as a result 
of my request that the matter be recon- 
sidered in that the project had been put 
on the deferred list, that a restudy is 
justified due to the changes in prospec- 
tive waterway movements and since the 
last study in 1952 found the project to 
lack economic justification. The corps 
further found that recent evidence of in- 
creased use and benefits to be realized 
from the improvement of the waterway 
justified the requested funds for this 
year in the amount of $12,000 to accom- 
plish a restudy of the project to deter- 
mine its current economic feasibility un- 
der present conditions. I am glad that 
this restudy has been included in this 
year’s appropriations and am hopeful 
that the restudy will find the project 
economically feasible so it can be con- 
sidered for construction money. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND 
TRIBUTARIES 

For expenses necessary for prosecuting 
work of flood control, and rescue work, re- 
pair, restoration, or maintenance of flood 
control projects threatened or destroyed by 
flood, as authorized by law (33 U.S.C. 702a, 
702g-1), $69,560,000, of which $171,300 shall 
be available for development of recreation 
facilities at existing reservoirs, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan of 
Michigan: On page 6, line 16, strike out lines 
16, 17 and 18. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the general 
membership of the House recognizes the 
value of flood control projects and the 
necessity for flood control projects in this 
county; certainly I do, for it was my 
motion which saved many projects last 
year. However, frequently the member- 
ship, I am afraid, overlooks the fact that 
when you build big dams you greatly help 
the territory below the dams. Those be- 
low get the benefit; the people and coun- 
ties above the dams have their richest 
lands taken away and off the tax rolls. 
Without exception it is their richest 
lands they lose. 

When I first came to Congress, four 
huge reservoirs had been authorized as 
one project, for construction in my area, 
with all the ill effects in my district and 
the benefits going to a small part of 
my district, but the major part to ad- 
jacent areas. Two of these dams had 
been built when I came here and of 
course, the Congress built the other two, 
against the wishes of the people above 
the dam. 

Now when the Corps of Engineers got 
these authorizations through and when 
funds were appropriated, the people 
at the damsite and above the dams were 
assured that the Federal Government 
would help protect the watersheds and 
would develop the area around the dams, 
thus inviting use by the general public 
and partially offsetting the economic 
loss to the people and to the counties 
affected. 

The dams were built in short order. 
The damage to areas above the dams 
was immediate; however, the other part, 
that which was promised to the people 
above the dams, has been slow indeed 
to come as the following statement from 
the testimony of the Corps of Engineers 
will show: 


Status (Jan. 1, 1960) 


Per- | Completion 
cent schedule 





Sardis Reservoir. -.............- 94 | June 1970. 
Features for primary use-_... 00 
Recreation facilities. ........ 37 Do. 
Arkabutla Reservoir. ........._- 90 | Indefinite. 
Features for primary use--_- 100 
Relocations. ................. 77 Do. 
Recreation facilities......... 17 | June 1970. 
Enid Reservoir___...........__- 93 Do. 
Features for primary use.... 100 
Reereation facilities_........ ll Do. 
Grenada Reservoir__.......___.. 98 Do, 
Features for primary use-._. 100 
Recreation facilities. .....__- 27 Do. 


—_—__oO 
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Now what was recommended this year 
by the Corps of Engineers and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget is no great 
amount, nor is it for any fancy facilities. 

Let us see what would be knocked out 
if this amendment were adopted. 

Sardis Reservoir: Requested funds— 
$50,000—will be applied to: 

Initiate and complete: 
Bituminous road surfacing (dam- 


Roads, construction, and bitumi- 


nous surfacing (damsite) -.--~- 2,900 
Parking areas, construction, and 

bituminous surfacing (dam- 

| Nee ee 7, 600 
Comfort station (damsite) .....-- 12, 000 


Family camping facilities (vari- 
Ce FOCI onc ecenswcccwenus 800 


Engineering and design_......_--- 3, 000 
Supervision and administration.... 4,200 
SOR a... Sati 50, 000 


Visitation at Sardis Reservoir amount- 
ed to 922,500 visitor-days in 1958 which 
is an increase of 109,500 over 1957. 
Public use areas and facilities in vicinity 
of dam are extremely overcrowded and 
wholly inadequate, necessitating con- 
tinued expansion. Requested funds are 
to continue the established program de- 
signed to meet demonstrated needs. At- 
tendance for first 10 months of 1959 was 
1,229,000. ‘Total for fiscal year 1961 is 
expected to reach 1,500,000. 

Arkabutla Reservoir: Requested 
funds—$70,000—will be applied to: 
Initiate and complete: 

Parking areas and roads, bitumi- 


nous surfacing (damsite) -...-_- $38, 600 
Parking area construction, and 

gravel surfacing (damsite) ---~- 600 
Road construction and gravel sur- 

facing (damsite) -..-....-.---.. 600 
Site preparation (various loca- 

Nb 308 - eae eas 1, 000 
Guardrail (damsite) -.......----. 1, 000 
Launching ramp (damsite) ~~... 11, 400 
Family camping facilities (vari- 

tI BOON SOTIN eo a ct 3, 700 
Comfort station (damsite) -.___-- 3,100 

Engineering and design__.__._-.--- 4,100 
Supervision and administration_-_--_- 5, 900 
OR aes canignng thc date 70, 000 


Visitation at Arkabutla Reservoir 
amounted to 261,300 visitor-days in 1958, 
which is an increase of 7,300 over 1957. 
Public use areas and facilities in vicinity 
of dam are extremely overcrowded and 
wholly inadequate, necessitating contin- 
ued expansion. Requested funds are to 
continue the established program de- 
signed to meet demonstrated needs. At- 
tendance for first 10 months of 1959 was 
276,000. Total for fiscal year 1961 is 
expected to reach 400,000. 

Enid Reservoir: Requested funds will 
be applied to: 

Initiate and complete: 
Bituminous road surfacing (Per- 
IN TIED enh ic hrs ete ee oh $13, 700 
Comfort station (includes water 


and power) (damsite)-......_.. 10, 000 
Tent and trailer campground 

NOUN © Senkinra sinc: nin taerntatig hats 5, 000 
Well (hand pump) (damsite)___- 500 
Family camping facilities (vari- 

OU BOONES) o. Sod oc 4, 200 
Ski ramp (damsite) _......_...--_ 2, 000 
Parking areas, construction and 

gravel surfacing (damsite and 

PORNNTION: FLY 6 nc... Settinnnce 1, 600 
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Initiate and complete—Continued 
areas, bituminous surfac- 
ing (damsite and Persimmon 


FOIE Drath pein neesh— penser inane <endadininiencone $1, 200 
Site preparation (various loca- 

WD oa a i Sa oo eee Si 4, 600 
Engineering and design.___._..-_-- 3, 000 
Supervision and administration_._... 4, 200 

TOG ois peldats alana 50, 000 


Visitation at Enid Reservoir amounted 
to 426,100 visitor-days in 1958. Public 
use areas and facilities in vicinity of dam 
are extremely overcrowded and wholly 
inadequate, necessitating continued ex- 
pansion. Requested funds are to con- 
tinue the established program designed 
to meet demonstrated needs. Attend- 
ance for first 10 months of 1959 was 379,- 
000. Total for fiscal year 1961 is ex- 
pected to reach 600,000. 

Grenada Reservoir: Requested 
funds—$30,000—will be applied to: 
Initiate and complete: 

Road construction and bituminous 

surfacing (damsite)_.......-~- $15, 900 

Parking areas, construction and 

bituminous surfacing (damsite 


and Grenada Landing) -~...-.--- 8, 100 
Family camping facilities (vari- 
ous locations).c 42.6. ci2.i2-- 1, 700 
Engineering and design___--_--_.-_- 1, 800 
Supervision and administration_-__- 2, 500 
OM d is aE AS aS 30, 000 
Visitation at Grenada Reservoir 


amounted to 1,248,300 visitor-days in 
1958, which is an increase of 146,300 over 
1957. Public use areas and facilities in 
vicinity of dam are extremely over- 
crowded and wholly inadequate, necessi- 
tating continued expansion. Requested 
funds are to continue the established 
program designed to meet demonstrated 
needs. Attendance for first 10 months 
of 1959 was 1,241,000. Total for fiscal 
year 1961 expected to reach 1,375,000. 

Now I have pointed out that this 
amendment would break faith with the 
people and counties in the area. Also 
may I add, we would be failing to pro- 
vide a minimum of convenience to these 
3% million visitors, including protection 
of public health. 

If this amendment were adopted it 
would not save a dollar. This amend- 
ment would merely make this money 
available for further flood projects or 
more expensive flood projects. Then we 
would have to make further expendi- 
tures to alleviate the conditions adjacent 
to the dams and above them. 

What is involved here in this section 
of the country where you do not have 
park services like you have in other 
areas? Where you do not have forestry 
park service? Such national parks as 
exist in this area have to be provided by 
the Corps of Engineers. All that is here 
involved are merely short stretches of 
road and comfort stations for the people 
who visit the area. Last year we had 
some 342 million people who visited this 
area. To not provide in this section the 
same type of comfort for American citi- 
zens who visit these areas would not be 
in keeping with what is done in other 
areas. 

Again, if the amendment were ac- 
cepted the Corps would have the money 
available for further flood control works. 
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However, remember there is already $69. 
million plus for worthwhile flood con- 
trol projects. It should be remembered 
that when these reservoirs were estab- 
lished the people in these areas were 
assured that the Government would try 
to make the project one with which we 
could live; that the Government would 
try to offset some of the ill effects. I 
remind you these items have had the ap- 
proval of the Corps of Engineers, the 
President, Budget Bureau, and the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman from Mississippi is correct, as 
always. Years ago the people in these 
areas where these great lakes were es- 
tablished were assured they would be 
protected to some degree. I believe that 
the language we have in the bill is proper 
for it simply gives to the people in Mis- 
sissippi an assurance by the Government 
of what was promised to 
back, and I certainly hope that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan is not agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is a lot of logic to what the gentleman 
says, is there not? He says they were 
given assurances years ago they were 
going to be protected, and now we are 
going to dump 3 million visitors on them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. They are there now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
well and good, but in my section of the 
country we like to let them be cared for 
by private enterprise. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
attracting of private enterprise into 
these areas to ease the people’s ills will 
largely depend on the very things we 
want to do here in affording these mini- 
mum facilities in these projects, and any 
commercial enterprise that might de- 
velop would pay the Government for use 
of Government land. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Your 
people down there are enterprising, they 
are thrifty, they are forward looking; 
the gentleman knows they can make a 
mint of money out of the resort business. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, it has been 
over 10 years, and the Government is 
still trying to lease most of the area. 
This development will help the Govern- 
ment to make money by lease. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Government has been monkeying with 
it, that is the reason. If you will let 
your own people do it you will get some- 
where. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, this is only a 
small part of what was originally prom- 
ised. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have looked into this 
matter and after quite some study I 
must say I agree with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WITTEN] who, 
as we all know, is not liberal with the 
taxpayers’ money. He has asked very 
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little for his district, but he generally 
gets what he asks for because he is con- 
servative. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my friend 
from Iowa. I trust the amendment will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 

tions of proposed Federal reclamation 
projects and studies of water conservation. 
and development plans and activities pre- 
liminary to the reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion and betterment, financial adjustment, 
or extension of existing projects, to remain 
available until expended, $4,575,000, of 
which $3,375,000 shall be derived from the 
reclamation fund and $500,000 shall be de- 
rived from the Colorado River development 
fund: Provided, That none of this appropri- 
ation shall be used for more than one-half 
of the cost of an investigation requested by 
a State, municipality, or other interest: 
Provided further, That $200,000 of this ap- 
propriation shall be transferred to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service for 
studies, investigations, and reports thereon 
as required by the Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 563-565) to 
provide that wildlife conservation shall re- 
ceive equal consideration and be coordinated 
with other features of water-resource de- 
velopment programs of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, upon reading the re- 
port I gather the impression that no 
budgeted investigation project for the 
Bureau of Reclamation has been disal- 
lowed; the only cut has been the $50,000 
in the foreign currency fund? 

Mr. RABAUT. That is right. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
legislative committee which authorizes 
these public works projects, I have been 
studying the list of projects set forth in 
the report on this bill on which funds are 
appropriated. One of these projects is 
Decatur Bend cutoff, Iowa, and $155,000 
is allocated in construction funds. 

I understand that this project is not 
authorized, and furthermore, it has not 
been cleared through the regular chan- 
nels. I also understand that the regular 
survey report, which is the normal 
method of submitting such a project to 
the Congress as in all other civil works 
projects, has never been made by the 
Corps of Engineers, which is the pro- 
cedure other Members have to follow to 
secure appropriations. 

To emphasize the inconsistency in this 
whole matter, I would like to call atten- 
tion to remarks in the committee re- 
port—page 3—-stating that the Appro- 
priations Committee has consistently re- 
fused to appropriate “for purely recrea- 
tional undertakings with no benefits to 
others than small boat users.” The De- 
catur Bend project is in this category. 

I want the Recorp to show, Mr. Chair- 
man, that as a member of the Committee 
on Public Works, I strongly oppose ap- 
propriations for projects which have 
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not been considered by our committee 
and on which no regular reports have 
been made by the Corps of Engineers. 
This committee refused to allow funds 
for the completion of Devils Kitchen 
Dam in the Crab Orchard National Wild- 
life Refuge although the Government 
has spent over $4 million to date. Over 
1% million persons visited the Crab Or- 
chard Refuge last year and we need the 
facilities of Devils Kitchen very badly 
in order to accommodate the millions of 
visitors, yet we find this committee ap- 
propriating money for projects not even 
authorized by law and denying money 
for needed projects such as Devils 
Kitchen. I am calling this matter to the 
attention of the House in an effort to 
urge the committee to be a little more 
consistent and fair to all of us. Thank 
you very much. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

For construction and rehabilitation of au- 
thorized reclamation projects or parts there- 
of (including power transmission facilities) 
and for other related activities, as authorized 
by law, to remain available until expended, 
$166,444,880, of which $90 million shall be 
derived from the reclamation fund: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas 
covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred customers, 
except those transmission facilities for which 
construction funds have been heretofore ap- 
propriated, those facilities which are neces- 
sary to carry out the terms of such contracts 
or those facilities for which the Secretary 
of the Interior finds the wheeling agency is 
unable or unwilling to provide for the in- 
tegration of Federal projects or for service 
to a Federal establishment or preferred cus- 
tomer. 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. : 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on, Ap- 
propriations of the House has recom- 
mended a reduction of $1,494,000 in the 
Interior Department budget as proposed 
for the fiscal year 1961 in connection 
with the Columbia Basin project in 
Washington. On page 27 of the report 
it is stated that the reason for this action 
is that at the moment there is no alter- 
native to bringing new construction work 
on this project to a close until satisfac- 
tory amended repayment contracts have 
been executed. 

I had intended at this time to offer 
an amendment to restore this cut in 
budgeted funds, but I have been sitting 
here today watching the fate of similar 
amendments and, therefore, feel that 
such action is futile. My only hope is 
that when this bill goes to the other body 
it will see fit to make the necessary res- 
toration of funds urgently needed for 
construction work on the Columbia 
Basin project and that if it does the 
House conferees will look favorably on 
their action for the reasons I would like 
to place before you at this time. 

These reductions, as applied by the 
committee, and the report bears this out, 
would stop all work not now under way 
except for minor activities at Grand 
Coulee Dam. 
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The Columbia Basin project is in a 
critical stage of development. The pro- 
construction work is entirely 
within the $281 million expenditure ceil- 
ing established by the existing repay- 
ment contracts for construction of irri- 
gation works. Certain work, although 
not at this time under way, is badly 
needed in order to complete significant 
facilities important to efficient opera- 
tion of the project. In light of the irri- 
gation expenditure ceiling and making 
maximum use of constructed facilities, 
the Bureau of Reclamation revised its 
fiscal year 1960 program to reduce the 
project area from an initially planned 
1,029,000 to 479,000 acres. The work 
scheduled under the fiscal year 1961 
budget proposal includes only that de- 
velopment which would utilize canal 
capacity already existing. A cut of $1.5 
million now would further cripple proj- 
ect construction, reduce the project area 
below 479,000 acres and result in a need- 
less waste of funds already invested. 

Now, I believe it is important that 
these cuts be restored for the following 
reasons: 

First. East High Canal studies: By 
the end of fiscal year 1960, a total of 
approximately $900,000 will already have 
been invested in this work. The neces- 
sary studies are nearly one-half com- 
pleted. ‘Therefore, to suspend activity 
there at the beginning of fiscal year 1961 
would result in the loss of many of the 
accomplishments to date. Furthermore, 
a technical nucleus of 25 experienced 
and carefully trained staff members 
would be lost. It has taken years to 
prepare these people for the work they 
are now doing on East High Canal. Re- 
sumption of the work at a later date, 
even within a year after its cessation, 
would require expensive reorganization 
and reacquisition of personnel. In ad- 
dition, data being developed in the East 
High studies are essential to completion 
of amendatory repayment contracts with 
the three Columbia Basin irrigation dis- 
tricts. 

Second. Irrigation Block 23: Develop- 
ment of this block in the South Colum- 
bia Basin Irrigation District is covered 
by the existing repayment contracts with 
those already in existence. Basic water 
supply works to serve it are already con- 
structed. Only the lateral system re- 
mains to be built. The block is an in- 
tegral part of the project area and is 
favorably located with respect to the 
project’s largest city and principal ship- 
ping center. This is the only irrigation 
block scheduled for start of construction 
in fiscal year 1961 and contains 8,800 
acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May] has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 
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I was speaking on the enlargement of 
Potholes Canal. 

Third. Enlargement of Potholes 


Canal: Provision for emergency waste- 
way facilities from Potholes Reservoir 
is urgent. The proposed work repre- 
sents a continuation of that already 
begun. Return flows to the reservoir 
from project irrigation have been in- 
creasing each year with the result that 
the reservoir may have insufficient 
storage capacity in event of a major 
flood. This could result in extensive 
damage to improvements in or near 
Moses Lake and Westlake. Restoration 
of the funds deleted from the program 
would allow for an additional contract 
enabling enlargement of an important 
segment of Potholes Canal in order to 
provide for carriage of water to serve 
lands already under development. 

Fourth. Operators’ quarters, irriga- 
tion block 80: Construction of facilities 
to serve block 80 is now under way. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1961. 
Without these proposed dwellings, per- 
sonnel needed to provide ditchrider serv- 
ice to the area and to insure maximum 
protection for the Hope Valley and 
Frenchman Hills pumping plants will 
not be able to operate. 

Fifth. O’Sullivan Dam and Potholes 
Reservoir rights-of-way: In event of a 
major emergency, the entire flow of East 
Low Canal would be routed to Potholes 
Reservoir. This procedure would result 
in flooding beyond presently acquired 
rights-of-way. It is extremely critical 
that the proposed funds for this purpose 
be retained. 

I urge appropriation of the entire 
amount of funds requested by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the Columbia 
Basin project in fiscal year 1961. 

I again emphasize that what has been 
cut out here is a budget request of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, may 
I state to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington that I think her statement today 
is very impressive. She is a very able 
advocate. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman. 

We have just completed excellent 
hearings on the Columbia Basin project 
contract dispute before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs under 
the able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. As @ 
result it is felt we are soon going to get 
some place in agreeing on an amenda- 
tory repayment contract. Therefore, I 
urge that you give consideration when 
the proper time comes to the restora- 
tion of this cut. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the position of the 
gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
subcommittee, I wish to point out that 
the crux of this situation is a tremendous 
miscalculation on the part of the Bureau 
of Reclamation in figuring the drainage 
costs when this project was set up. The 
project was set up on the assumption 
that the drainage cost would be a little 
more than $8 million. Now new esti- 
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mates put the drainage cost at something 
more than $44 million. The reason this 
project is in trouble at this point and the 
money has been cut out is that new re- 
payment contracts have not been signed. 
The Bureau of Reclamation is asking 
that the settlers absorb this additional 
$36 million in drainage costs. I think 
you can hardly blame the settlers for not 
accepting casually such an increase in 
the cost of their land. I share the hope 
of the gentlewoman from Washington 
that this money in the course of the leg- 
islative procedure here will be restored. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that amendments and points of order to 
the remainder of the bill be now in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
that prevent us offering amendments? 

Mr. CANNON. All amendments to the 
remainder of the bill or points of order 
to the remainder of the bill now will be 
in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
an amendment on page 20 and another 
one over on page 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendments 
will be in order. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
chairman of the committee what is the 
hurry in passing this $4 billion bill? 

Mr. CANNON. We are not in a hurry 
to pass it, but we are reaching the latter 
part of the afternoon. If we can pass it 
in a little less time without unnecessary 
delay, why not do so? 

Mr. GROSS. I am not opposed to 
that, but I think there ought to be ade- 
quate time to discuss any phase of any 
$4 billion bill that comes into the House. 

Mr. CANNON. There will be. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of 
this public works appropriation meas- 
ure, I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without calling to your attention the se- 
rious flood condition which exists at 
Great Bend, Kans., the largest city in 
the western half of the State, located 
near the point where Wet and Dry Wal- 
nut Creeks converge and empty into the 
Arkansas River. The city of Great Bend 
has suffered severe floods since the year 
1915. 

Great Bend has attempted to solve its 
own problem, and large sums of money 
have been expended to provide all the 
protection possible in the form of dik- 
ing, channel cleaning, and straightening 
of these three systems. This protection 
has proven to be inadequate. 

Mr. Chairman, authority is available 
for an investigation of the flood and re- 
lated water problems along the Arkansas 
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River in Kansas from Great Bend to the 
Colorado State line, though the Presi- 
dent did not include an item in the 
budget which he presented to the Con- 
gress this year for this survey. 

Only last fall, there was a most seri- 
ous flood in the vicinity of Great Bend, 
leaving many families destitute. ‘The 
city of Great Bend has been subjected to 
serious flooding from the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries for the past several 
years. I hope and pray that this same 
condition will not repeat itself in the 
immediate future. 

I have urged that the sum of $30,000 
be set aside to be utilized for this study. 
The Corps of Engineers has stated that 
from an engineering standpoint, con- 
sidering this study by itself, without ref- 
erence to an overall program, it could 
utilize this amount on this study in the 
fiscal year 1961. 

I urge that this item of $30,000 be in- 
cluded in the public works appropriation 
measure as passed in the House in order 
that this work can proceed. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
would like to compliment the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and support H.R. 
12326, which appropriates funds for the 
Atomic Energy Commission under title 
II, at pages 20-24 of the bill. The bill 
contains funds vitally necessary to keep 
our atomic energy program moving 
ahead. 

However, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development of 
the Joint Committee, I would like to 
speak in favor of two important re- 
search projects added by our committee. 

I understand that there are no funds 
in this bill for these two projects, but 
primarily because time did not permit 
them to be included in the budget after 
final action on the AEC Authorization 
Act. 

Project 61-f-8, which was added to 
the AEC authorization bill by the Joint 
Committee, and included in Public Law 
86-457 as approved by the President on 
May 13, 1960, authorizes $5,600,000 for 
construction of a materials research 
laboratory at the University of Illinois. 
This laboratory would make possible new 
research in the critical area of ma- 
terials, which has been a roadblock in 
the atomic energy program. Special 
new materials and alloys are needed, 
capable of withstanding radiation, to 
meet special requirements in new atomic 
energy machines and equipment. The 
University of Illinois has been doing out- 
standing work in this field, but a new 
laboratory is needed in order to bring 
together the various scientists in dif- 
ferent participating departments and 
make it possible for them to work to- 
gether. The laboratory would permit 
increased materials research in the fol- 
lowing areas: Solid state physics, theo- 
retical studies, diffusion effects, solid 
state chemistry, magnetic resonance 
studies, theory of alloys, physical metal- 
lurgy, fundamental diffusion studies, and 
ceramics, and refractories. 

The University of Illinois is eminently 
qualified to conduct additional work in 
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this field. The university has on its 
staff scientists who are leaders in the 
field of materials research, one of whom 
is a Nobel Prize winner. Scientists and 
engineers from a number of depart- 
ments at the university are available to 
direct the theoretical and experimental 
work in this critical field. 

The Research Division of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has repeatedly pro- 
posed the University of Illinois materials 
research facility. Each time the project 
was eliminated in the Commission’s 
budget review process. 

It is estimated that the laboratory 
would be able to double its output of 
Ph. D.’s in this critical area where more 
qualified scientists are urgently needed. 

Project 61-f-9, also added by the 
Joint Committee, but not included in 
this bill because of shortage of time in 
the budget process, authorizes $2,200,- 
000 for construction of a radiation lab- 
oratory at the University of Notre 
Dame. 

This project has also been proposed 
several times by the Research Division 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Each time it also was eliminated in the 
Commission’s budget review process. 

The group presently at Notre Dame 
has been engaged in basic research in 
the field of radiation chemistry for over 
10 years. The radiation chemistry proj- 
ect at Notre Dame is the largest offsite 
chemistry project in the Commission’s 
program. The laboratory is recognized 
as one of the most outstanding in the 
field, both as a research center and as a 
training center for graduate students. 

The basic work conducted by the 
Notre Dame group on the effects of nu- 
clear radiation on chemical reactions 
has had wide applications in many of 
the Commission’s programs. The data 
developed already has been applied to 
the solution of problems in the field of 
power reactors. It has also been used 
in Commission studies of new applica- 
tions of radioisotopes and nuclear radia- 
tion in the chemical engineering field. 
The basic research being conducted is 
also applicable to many fields in the bio- 
logical sciences and in the study of radi- 
ation effects on biological systems. 

In order to carry out this research, use 
will be made of a 2 million electron volt 
Van de Graaff electrical generator, two 
cobalt 60 irradiators consisting of 1,200 
curies each, X-ray equipment, special 
research spectrometers, and many pieces 
of scientific and electronic equipment. 

The construction of this laboratory 
would permit increased research efforts 
into the effects of radiation, including 
radioactive fallout, which has been of 
special concern to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Congress, and 
the public. 

In summary, funds for these two proj- 
ects would permit increased research in 
the critical areas of atomic materials and 
radiation effects. The Joint Committee 
believes them necessary and they have 
been approved in the Authorization Act, 
Public Law 86-457, approved by the 
President on May 13. 

It is understandable that time did not 
permit these two worthy projects to be 
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included in the budget after final action 
on the Authorization Act, but I am hope- 
ful that funds may be added in the Sen- 
ate, and agreed to in conference. 
AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION PROJECT 


I also wish to commend the Appro- 
priations Committee for its decision to 
support the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
nuclear-propelled-aircraft development 
program. 

Since my last statement here on the 
atomic aircraft on May 5, 1960, interna- 
tional developments have accented the 
importance of proceeding with this proj- 
ect. The irascible Khrushchev made it 
quite clear to us last week that our com- 
petition with the Soviets is far from be- 
ing on a peacetime basis. My conver- 
sation with Emelyanov, the man in 
charge of the Soviets’ atomic energy pro- 
gram, during my visit to the Soviet Union 
last September, made it quite clear to 
me that one of the important fields of 
competition we are engaged in is the de- 
velopment of an atomic aircraft. Emel- 
yanov was quite explicit in his state- 
ments to me on the importance the So- 
viets attach to the development of a nu- 
clear aircraft engine. 

I would like to invite your attention 
to some of the realities of the job of 
developing a nuclear aircraft engine. 
My purpose in doing this is to allay any 
thoughts that this job can be completed 
in a short time. The project is techni- 
cally extremely difficult. It probably 
ranks in complexity with the most diffi- 
cult technical problems we have ever at- 
tacked. An understanding of this is im- 
portant and vital to the successful com- 
pletion of this work. Accordingly, this 
work requires stability in the level of its 
support by the Congress and, foremost, a 
minimum of administrative interference 
of the type which has plagued this work 
in the past. 

On May 5, 1960, the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of which I am 
chairman, of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in executive session re- 
viewed the progress of work on the 
atomic aircraft with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Although many of the 
subjects covered were classified I can re- 
port to you that important progress has 
been made. Many problems remain to 
be solved but the work thus far per- 
formed has relegated most of them from 
the realm of basic feasibility questions 
to straightforward engineering problems 
amenable to direct attack. 

As you know, the development of a 
nuclear aircraft engine is presently pro- 
ceeding on two engine cycles. One is 
the direct air cycle which is being devel- 
oped by General Electric. The other is 
the indirect cycle, which is based on the 
use of a liquid metal coolant to transfer 
the heat energy to the air and which is 
under development by Pratt & Whitney. 
The important thing to keep in mind 
relative to this two-pronged attack is 
the necessity of proceeding with both 
phases of the work until sound technical 
data based on real hardware is available 
to permit a choice between the two on 
a sound basis. This decision, I must also 
caution you, cannot be made on the 
basis of sound technical data in a matter 
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of afew months. This decision, if it is to 
be sound, must wait the development of 
the technical data I referred to which 
may not be available for a couple of 
years. 

All of these points bring out the im- 
portance of recognizing the magnitude 
of the problems involved in this project 
and the need for providing the support 
required for their solution. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 

title III at pages 20 to 24 of H.R. 12326 
appropriates the funds necessary to keep 
our atomic energy program in a position 
of world leadership, both with respect to 
military and peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. I would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
Congressman CANNON, and the other 
members of the committee for their 
careful consideration and well balanced 
judgment in the appropriations for the 
AEC. 
There are several projects which the 
Joint Committee included in the AEC 
Authorization Act for the coming fiscal 
year, approved by the President as Pub- 
lic Law 86-457 on May 13, 1960, which 
are not funded in this bill. I believe the 
primary reason for the omissions was the 
short time interval between final ap- 
proval of the Authorization Act and the 
consideration of this appropriations bill. 
But I would like to describe briefly two 
of the projects considered worthwhile 
by the Joint Committee and obtain the 
comments of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee chairman as to his position on 
these projects. 

The principal project added by the 
Joint Committee to Public Law 86-457 
was project 61-d-10, $13 million for 
power reactor plants for the Antarctic. 
During the hearings before the Joint 
Committee, representatives of the Navy 
and AEC testified that replacement and 
supplemental heat and power sources 
will be needed at our scientific bases in 
the Antarctic in the near future. Sta- 
tistics furnished the committee indi- 
cated the extremely high costs of trans- 
porting diesel fuel to our bases at Mc- 
Murdo Sound, Byrd, and Pole stations. 
In addition, the Navy stated that 17 
lives, and equipment valued at $10,500,- 
000, including planes, have been lost in 
logistic operations in support of these 
sites in the past 3 years. 

AEC has had under development for 
several years compact and _ reliable 
atomic powerplants which could be 
ready for shipment to the Antarctic by 
November 1961, the beginning of the 
short construction season in the Ant- 
arctic. Data furnished the committee 
indicated that the capital costs of the 
atomic powerplants would be higher, but 
that the operating costs would be sub- 
stantially lower, so that total expendi- 
tures would be equalized after 1 to 8 
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years, depending on the site, and there- 
after savings would accrue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Based on the data presented, the com- 
mittee concluded that three to five 
plants, depending on operational re- 
quirements, are needed in the immediate 
future to support our Antarctic opera- 
tions. The committee believed that the 
actual number and location of reactors 
to be constructed under the authoriza- 
tion of Public Law 86-457 should be left 
to the determination of the Commission, 
based upon the technical aspects of the 
reactor plants selected, procurement 
economics and, in consultation with the 
Department of Defense, the require- 
ments schedule. Three reactors are con- 
templated, but more may be possible un- 
der the $13 million authorization. 

As a result of the hearings, the Joint 
Committee concluded that construction 
of atomic powerplants in the Antarctic 
would result in an immediate savings in 
lives and equipment, a saving in spend- 
ing after several years, and would en- 
hance our national prestige by develop- 
ing the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 
the Antarctic, where the United States is 
participating in scientific work with 11 
other nations. 

Since the hearings by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on the subject 
of atomic powerplants for Antarctica, 
the Joint Committee has received a let- 
ter from Mr. Stans, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. This letter indicates 
that the Bureau has reaffirmed its belief 
that the Department of Defense should 
fund these atomic powerplants and has 
requested the Secretary of Defense to 
undertake a review of the advantages, 
economic and otherwise, of atomic pow- 
erplants in the Antarctic. 

I believe that the Secretary of Defense 
can readily determine these advantages 
by reviewing the record of the hearings 
before the Joint Committee, and by 
means of technical data from his own 
staff responsible for support of the Ant- 
arctic projects, including Captain Coxe 
of the Navy, and Dr. Mooney, Deputy 
Director of the Special Office of Ant- 
arctic Projects. 

If necessary, I think it should be pos- 
sible to work out some method of trans- 
ferring the funds between the two agen- 
cies. Since this bill is now before the 
Congress, I would hope, when it reaches 
the Senate, that the $13 million recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee for the 
Antarctic atomic powerplants might be 
added, and later agreed to in conference. 

I would like to say a few words also 
about project 61-h-1, which the com- 
mittee increased from $4 million to $5 
million, a net increase of $1 million for 
installations for support of biomedical 
research in atomic energy. In 1957, and 
again in 1959, the Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation, of which I am chairman, 
held full and detailed hearings on the 
nature of radioactive fallout and its 
effect on man. These hearings demon- 
strated that more effort was needed in 
the biology and medicine program of the 
AEC to investigate fully and to under- 
ca aor nature and biological effects of 
allout. 
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For these reason, the Joint Committee 
recommended adding $1 million addi- 
tional construction authority for facili- 
ties in the biomedical research field. 
Included in this project are such items as 
a nuclear reactor to furnish bursts of 
radiation for the study of the effects of 
radiation on animals, radio-biological 
laboratory facilities, animal quarters to 
study the effects of chronic radiation, 
and modification of existing facilities in 
this field. 

Because of the short interval of time, 
it was not possible to include these items 
in the budget after the action of the 
Joint Committee, but I hope that this 
modest increase of $1 million in this im- 
portant field of vital interest to the pub- 
lic can be added in the Senate and 
agreed to in conference. , 

As I stated at the outset, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that the Appropriations 
Committee has fulfilled its duties con- 
scientiously and I support the bill. I 
hope that these two minor additions can 
be made in the Senate, as well as the two 
which Congressman Price will discuss, 
and which I support. If made in the 
Senate, I hope that these additional con- 
struction projects, considered very im- 
portant by the Joint Committee, may 
subsequently be agreed to in conference. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: On page 20, line 14, strike out 
“official entertainment expenses (not to 
exceed $30,000) ”’. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: On page 20, line 20, strike out 
“$4,000 each” and insert “$3,000 each”’. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The amendment proposes to reduce 
the amount that may be paid for two 
automobiles from $4,000 to $3,000. All 
other automobiles will be purchased 
within the regular limitation of $1,500. 
These two cars are not additions but for 
necessary replacement of two of the 
automobiles furnished the Commission- 
ers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to invite the at- 
tention of the Committee to the report 
accompanying bill, H.R. 12326, the public 
works appropriations bill for 1961. On 
page 19, under the heading: “Freeport 
Harbor, Tex.,” I note that the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended dele- 
tion of $899,000 budgeted for improve- 
ment of that harbor. The report states 
that the benefits from it are uniquely 
local in character and the Corps of Engi- 
neers has testified that it is likely that 
the beneficiaries would dredge the har- 
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bor themselves if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not do it. 

I invite the attention of the Appro- 
priations Committee to the seriously 
crippling effect of this deletion. The 
project is not uniquely local any more 
than are the ports of Texas City, Galves- 
ton, Houston, Port Arthur, Brownsville, 
or Corpus Christi; and to require the 
citizens of that community to pay for 
improvements which traditionally have 
been made by the Federal Government is 
exceedingly unfair. 

I have read the testimony before the 
committee, and I can understand the 
committee’s conclusion that perhaps 
local interests would furnish the money if 
the Federal Government did not. How- 
ever, I have checked with the witness 
who gave that impression and he has as- 
sured me that he intended no such con- 
clusion to be drawn from his remarks. 
He points out that the Government has 
kept competing ports on a competitive 
basis. It has done so in the cases which 
I have just mentioned. 

Traditionally, the Appropriations 
Committee has looked with favor on 
community enterprises in which the local 
interests do spend some of their own 
money. I invite to your attention the 
fact that the navigation district which 
is concerned with the Preeport Harbor 
has, in recent years, invested $4 million 
in dredging the turning basin and in 
constructing two large docks and transit 
sheds and in purchasing the necessary 
equipment to operate them. They did 
not ask for one cent of Federal aid and 
now they ask only that they not be pe- 
nalized in their relationship to competing 
ports. 

This port, incidentally, handled in 
1959, 88 foreign and 41 American large 
cargo ships. Just as is the case in the 
port of Houston, or Texas City, or Port 
Arthur, there is a considerable tonnage 
of oil which is moved in tankers. These 
vessels have, in recent years, been built 
larger and with greater draft. 

Should the other body see fit to in- 
clude this budgeted item in the Senate 
version of the bill now under considera- 
tion, I trust that the conference com- 
mittee will take a careful look at facts 
which can be furnished to refute the 
committee’s previous conclusions as evi- 
denced by the paragraph on Freeport 
Harbor in the report. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend members of the committee 
for directing in their report that up to 
$2,100 of the funds recommended in the 
bill for cemeterial expenses be allocated 
for maintenance of the Federal graves 
in the Congressional Cemetery, which is 
located in Southeast Washington, D.C. 
The budget recommended allocation of 
only $750 for fiscal year 1961 for the 
maintenance of the 806 Government 
burial sites which are scattered through- 
out nine burial sections in the cemetery. 

The Congressional Cemetery was es- 
tablished on April 4, 1807. The cemetery 
is under the ownership and control of 
the Washington Parish, Christ Church. 
From the beginning it was intended that 
this cemetery would be used in part as 
a burial ground for Members of Congress 
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and other officials of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, it was, of course, not feasible 
to transport human remains long dis- 
tances for burial. Thus, it was essential 
that there be a burial ground in the Fed- 
eral Capital which would be appropriate 
to receive-the remains of Government 
officials. 

The church made a gift of a large 
number of burial sites to the Federal 
Government. Three Presidents—John 
Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
and Zachary Taylor—all died in Wash- 
ington and their remains were taken to, 
and briefly interred in the Congressional 
Cemetery pending removal to their home 
cemeteries. Most of the Senators and 
Trepresentatives and other high-ranking 
Government officials who died in Wash- 
ington prior to the establishment of the 
Arlington National Cemetery were buried 
in the Congressional Cemetery. Many 
of these were later removed to their home 
cemeteries. There are now in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery the remains of about 
14 Senators and 42 Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The establishment of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery in 1864 and the develop- 
ment of improved methods to ship re- 
mains over long distances terminated the 
necessity for Government burials to be 
made at the Congressional Cemetery. 
No interments have been made in any of 
the Government-owned lots since 1902. 
As a result of this situation Congress has 
tended to lose interest in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery. For a time, the Army 
Memorial Division sent its own personnel 
into Congressional Cemetery to care for 
the Government-owned graves. The 
transportation of these men to and from 
the Congressional Cemetery obviously 
made this work expensive, and several 
years ago, the Army contracted with the 
superintendent of the Congressional 
Cemetery for the cutting and trimming 
of the grass on the Government-owned 
lots and the filling of any sunken graves. 
The superintendent of the Alexandria 
National Cemetery was delegated to 
straighten and clean and replace head- 
stones when such work was necessary 
and will continue to do so. 

I feel that we are taking appropriate 
action in making better provisions for 
the upkeep of the historic Congressional 
Cemetery and I have inserted the fore- 
going information with the thought that 
many Members would be interested in it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events have made it more evident than 
ever before that we cannot rely on 
diplomacy alone to maintain our posi- 
tion of eminence as a world power. It 
has become more obvious than ever that 
the only way to negotiate with the 
Kremlin is from a position of unques- 
tioned strength. The President has 
stressed the fact time and again that 
our defenses are based on the mainte- 
nance of a balanced military potential. 
One of the integral factors in such a 
balanced military system, we have been 
told by the experts, is the existence of a 
strong manned aircraft program, and 
it is becoming ever clearer that the need 
for such a program will be with us for 
years to come. We have heard con- 
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vincing arguments made for the advan- 
tages of manned planes which can be 
projected far into the future—antisub- 
marine patrol, airborne alert, super high 
level reconnaissance are only a few. 

Our decision must be whether or not 
to continue in full force a program which 
will have a direct and important bearing 
on the future success of our manned air- 
craft arm and which may well have a 
tremendous significance in areas of mil- 
itary technology not yet even imagi- 
nable. Only last week Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, told an 
Armed Forces Day audience in Hart- 
ford, Conn.: 

The primary reason for the continued use 
of the bomber is, of course, their capability 
for launch and recall, as well as their 
capability for airborne alert. 


Noting that he was not directing his 
remarks to any specific type of aircraft, 
he said: 

It could be a nuclear type of plane, a 
mark III type such as the B~-70 or some- 
thing else—if something else is feasible. But 
whatever its shape and performance, the case 
for the next generation-manned bomber is 
obvious. This Nation simply cannot aban- 
don the development of military aircraft. 


For Congress to take a chance on 
anything less than a wholehearted ef- 
fort in the direction of operational nu- 
clear powered aircraft would have been 
unthinkable. 

I have no doubt that those who op- 
posed continuation of this project were 
convinced that their action to strike 
these funds was in the best interests of 
the Nation’s taxpayers. I feel that we 
have a strong responsibility to look hard 
at this program to evaluate its efficiency, 
but I also feel we have been unrealistic 
in our insistence on demanding to know 
exactly where and in exactly what 
fashion the nuclear plane will be used. 

General Bradley, you will notice, ad- 
mittedly said: 

A nuclear type of plane—or something 
else. 


It may be the something else will be 
more feasible. But if the nuclear type 
of plane does prove to be the one on 
which we must depend I would not dare 
to be on record as having held up the 
ee to develop that plane for one 

ay. 

The record shows that this program 
has been one of starts and stops, of 
concentrations and cancellations, and 
Congress has not been blameless in this 
regard. This may have been unavoid- 
able, but it also seems unavoidable to me 
now that we must maintain this proj- 
ect. It has been said often before, but 
it seems to me to have never been more 
appropriate, that if we must err, at least 
let us err on the side of strength. 

In closing I would like to cite state- 
ments made by three eminent authori- 
ties on the subject of the nuclear 
powered aircraft. 

Gen. Thomas D. White in a recent is- 
sue of the Air University Quarterly 
stated: 

The military exploitation of airborne nu- 
clear propulsion will provide a significant 
increase in our future deterrent capability, 
an increase which must be realized if this 
capability is to remain effective. 
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In the same issue of the Air University 
Quarterly, Lt. Gen. Roscoe C. Wilson, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 
USAF, in writing on aircraft nuclear pro- 
pulsion, stated: 

The possibility of missions of several days 
duration permits the effective utilization of 
as high as 50 percent of the force on air 
alert. The use of the manned nuclear bomb- 
er in a high-endurance weapons system on 
air alert permits flexible and positive timing, 
control and target assignment. 


Lt. Gen. Robert M. Lee, vice com- 
mander of the Air Defense Command, in 
a speech before the American Ordnance 
Association on December 2, 1959, in New 
York City stated: 

Long-range aircraft with great endurance 
are a needed element of our diversified aero- 
space force. Many continuing and new roles 
for manned aircraft can be foreseen. They 
may be based on airborne missile launching 
techniques; attack against previously unlo- 
cated, hard to locate and movable targets, 
reconnaissance requirements, and possible 
participation in local wars. 


From an address from General 
Thomas D. White, before the Institu- 
tional USAF Conference on Air Force 
ROTC Affairs at Maxwell Air Force Base 
December 9, 1959. Speaking on the 
Hound Dog and other modern air- 
launched missiles, General White stated: 

Perhaps of more importance, such weapons 
when carried by our present bombers and 
someday by nuclear-powered aircraft of prac- 
tically unlimited range and endurance will 
provide our country with the highest degree 
of flexible and mobile striking power ever 
achieved. Far-ranging aircraft armed with 
these weapons will be able to conduct pa- 
trols at hundreds of miles per hour. They 
would be comparable in air coverage to that 
of a police squad car as measured against a 
cop on the beat. Such forces would be vir- 
tually invulnerable to surprise attack. 


From remarks by Lt. Gen. Roscoe C. 
Wilson, Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment, USAF, before the American Ord- 
nance Association meeting in New York 
City, December 2, 1959. In speaking of 
the atomic-powered aircraft, General 
Wilson stated: 

This airplane is still some years in the fu- 
ture, but the promise of unlimited range and 
resulting operational flexibility keeps us ex- 
tremely interested in obtaining a capability 
with this type of propulsion. 


General Wilson in a speech before the 
Aviation Writers Association convention 
in Washington, D.C., on May 15, 1959, 
stated: 

Nuclear power will enable us to penetrate 
enemy territory at low altitudes and high 
speeds undetected by long-range radars and 
thus relatively secure from interception by 
enemy fighters. 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12326) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies 
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of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and certain study 
commissions, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GOODELL. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GOODELL moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to report the same back with 
the following amendment: On page 4, line 
16, strike out “$662,622,300” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$658,092,300”; and on page 
5, line 8, insert “Provided, further, That 
none of the funds in this paragraph appro- 
priated shall be used for the construction 
of the Allegheny River Reservoir in Penn- 
sylvania and New York.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit.. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. We cannot have the 
yeas and nays today. 

Mr. PILLION. I am £ sorry, 
Speaker. I withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RasavutT) 
there were ayes 22, noes 90. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that there 
is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous con- 
sent, the vote will go over then until 
tomorrow. 

Does the gentleman withdraw his 
point of order of no quorum? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw the point of order of no 
quorum. 


Mr. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has passed the 
1961 public works appropriation bill. 
The bill includes a $1,500,000 appropri- 
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ation to begin work on the widening and 
deepening of the Baltimore channel. It 
also contains the sum of $103,000 for 
additional studies and planning for im- 
proving the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. Both of these sums are grossly 
inadequate, if we consider the impor- 
tance of the projects to which they are 
assigned. 

The urgent necessity for deepening 
and widening the Baltimore channel and 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal has 
long been recognized. The increased use 
of large, deep-draft vessels in world trade 
makes the improvement of these two vital 
arteries imperative. The depth of the 
present Baltimore channel is 39 feet, 
with a general width of some 600 feet. 
The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal is 
presently 27 feet deep, with an avérage 
width of 250 feet. The volume of traffic 
in the canal exceeds the safe capacity of 
that waterway, and there has been an 
unfortunate record of long delays, 
groundings, and collisions. 

The U.S. Corps of Engineers, after 
extensive studies and surveys, has 
strongly recommended that Baltimore’s 
channel be deepened to 42 feet and wid- 
ened to 800 feet. The Corps of Engi- 
neers has also recommended that the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal be 
widened to 450 feet and deepened to 35 
feet. These improvements would mean 
tremendous savings to ship operators, 
and would benefit not only the port of 
Baltimore, but also the port of Phila- 
delphia, and all others using these wa- 
terways. 

Congress recognized the need for the 
improvement of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal in 1954, when it au- 
thorized the deepening of the canal from 
its present 27-foot depth to a depth of 
35 feet, and its widening from 250 to 
450 feet. In 1958, Congress also author- 
ized the deepening of the main channel 
in the Chesapeake Bay and Baltimore 
Harbor proper from 39 to 42 feet, and 
the widening of the channels from 600 
to 800 feet. 

Sufficient funds, however, have never 
been appropriated for these projects. 
The Baltimore Harbor project has the 
highest benefit-to-cost ratio, almost five 
to one, of any such project in the United 
States. In addition, the Maryland Port 
Authority and Maryland industries are 
spending millions of dollars to improve 
the facilities of the port. This tremen- 
dous expenditure of money and effort will 
be of limited benefit unless the channel is 
improved to allow the full range of mod- 
ern vessels to enter the port and use its 
facilities. 

The world seaport of Baltimore is the 
largest bulk cargo port in the United 
States. It is the second largest seaport 
in the United States in terms of total 
tonnage of shipping using the port. 
Baltimore Harbor has the largest com- 
bined deep-draft ore carrier and tanker 
traffic in the United States. 

Baltimore’s facilities for the handling 
of bulk cargoes is unequaled in any 
other port in the United States. The 
port area contains four huge modern ore 
piers, three large coalbins, three water- 
front grain elevators with more than a 
13-million-bushel total capacity and ex- 
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tensive modern facilities for the handling 
of fertilizer, chemicals, produce, and 
similar commodities. 

The Locust Point Marine Terminal of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is the 
largest privately operated marine termi- 
nal in the United States. The terminal 
yard has a capacity of 3,500 freight cars. 
There are 10 piers, a grain elevator with 
storage capacity of 3,800,000 bushels, a 
latex storage and receiving plant with a 
capacity of 1,750,000 gallons, and many 
other facilities. The Sparrows Point 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. is the 
largest steel plant in America and the 
largest tidewater steel plant in the world. 
This huge plant requires over 30,000 tons 
of iron ore per day in order to fulfill its 
annual capacity of over 8 million tons of 
steel ingots. The list of similar and re- 
lated port facilities and industrial plants 
is almost endless. In addition, Balti- 
more offers the finest facility on the east 
coast for the repair and servicing of 
merchant ships. The plants of the 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
and the Bethlehem Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard make Baltimore one of the major 
shipbuilding and ship repair centers of 
the world. 

Baltimore’s port is unique among 
North American seaports in that it has 
two deepwater routes to the sea. The 
northernmost route is through the upper 
Chesapeake Bay and thence through the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal to the 
Delaware Bay. The other route is the 
southerly course down the Chesapeake 
Bay to the open ocean at Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

The port of Baltimore, with its mari- 
time and related commercial activities, is 
the dominant factor in the economy of 
the entire State of Maryland. The main- 
tenance and expansion of the port is vi- 
tally important to the job security of 
some 600,000 persons employed in the 
Baltimore metropolitan area. Over one- 
third of Baltimore’s industrial employ- 
ment of 200,000 is direct port-connected 
employment. These waterfront indus- 
tries employ over 65,000 persons who an- 
nually earn over $350 million in wages 
and salaries. Less directly, Baltimore’s 
harbor is responsible for the employment 
of thousands upon thousands of people in 
inland areas of our country who work 
for freight forwarding and handling con- 
cerns and the countless industries who 
depend upon Baltimore as a source of 
vitally needed raw material. 

In the 250 years of its existence, well 
over a billion tons of cargo from all over 
the world have flowed through this port 
in a constant stream, feeding the in- 
satiable raw-material appetite of Amer- 
ica’s industrial complex. Each year some 
6,000 ships carrying over 30 million tons 
of export-import cargoes serve this in- 
land port. Baltimore has achieved 
worldwide recognition for its use of 
modern methods and facilities in cargo 
handling and its impressive record for 
safe and speedy servicing of vessels at 
its piers. The port of Baltimore can 
berth over 90 cargo-carrying vessels at 
the same time. 

Baltimore offers special handling for 
specialized cargoes. The bulk sugar pier 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. has 
made possible the import of bulk sugar 
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where previously all sugar had to be 
shipped in in bags. The new $4 million 
fruit pier, owned by the Maryland Port 
Authority, can accommodate 50 freight 
cars and handle over 4 million bunches 
of bananas a year. All areas of the port 
offer integrated rail-to-ship and truck- 
to-ship piers for fast, efficient handling 
of cargo. 

Maryland’s congressional delegation 
has vigorously urged the adequate 
financing of port improvements. Last 
year the needed appropriation was de- 
nied because of the President’s an- 
nounced policy of opposing any “new 
starts” in public works projects. 

This year the President’s budget rec- 
ommended $1,500,000 for the Baltimore 
Channel project, and $103,000 for the 
Cc. & D. Canal project. These requests 
are shortsighted, unrealistic, and woe- 
fully inadequate. Experts agree that at 
least $7 million is needed this year to 
even begin to ease the Baltimore Chan- 
nel problem. 

The administration’s request for $103,- 
000 for the C. & D. Canal project makes 
even less sense. This amount will only 
be for some additional planning studies; 
no construction work will be begun this 
year. The time has come to stop study- 
ing the problem and come to grips with 
it. The district engineer has stated 
that $1,200,000 can be effectively used 
at once to start work on improving the 
canal, 

In addition to their tremendous eco- 
nomic importance, both the canal and 
the harbor project have particular sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense. Use of the canal saves 
286 nautical miles on the trip from Bal- 
timore to Philadelphia. It also provides 
a protected inland route between the 
naval bases at Philadelphia and Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 

During World War II and the Korean 
conflict the port of Baltimore was ex- 
tensively used for the shipment of equip- 
ment and munitions to our troops over- 
seas. Our country becomes increasingly 
more dependent on foreign sources for 
strategic raw materials—particularly 
iron ore and petroleum. It is surely in 
the interest of national security that 
these materials continue to flow freely 
through this port. 

In 1958, the Public Works Committee 
authorized $28,161,000 for improvement 
of the Baltimore Harbor channel. To 
date not one penny of this money has 
been spent. It we proceed at the snail’s 
pace indicated by the President’s request, 
it will take 18 years to complete the 
work. 

In April of this year, the Maryland 
delegation, the chairman of the Mary- 
land Port Authority, and representatives 
of Maryland industrial and maritime in- 
terests, appeared before the Appropria- 
tion Committee’s Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and testified in detail as to the 
value and vital importance of these 
projects, and the need for increased 
funds. 

In spite of the longstanding support 
of the Corps of Engineers and the over- 
whelming evidence in support of the re- 
quest for increased appropriations, the 
committee did not see fit to grant the 
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increases so earnestly sought. I am sure 
the committee’s decision was strongly 
influenced by the impending threat of 
another “no progress is allowed” veto. 
This opinion is borne out by the fact that 
the bill, as passed, contains no increases 
over Presidential recommendations for 
construction work. 

Last year this Congress overrode the 
President’s veto of the 1960 public works 
appropriation bill. My State received 
almost nothing from that bill, but I 
voted to override because I was con- 
vinced that the country’s best interest 
would be served by a passage of the bill. 

I intend to ask Maryland’s Senators to 
urge their Senate colleagues to increase 
the appropriation for the port of Balti- 
more. If they are successful, I believe 
my colleagues in the House will recognize 
our need and approve the increased ap- 
propriation. 





PEACE IS TOO IMPORTANT TO BE 
LEFT TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. SPEAKER, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the body of the 
Recorp and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Otto von 
Bismarck said war was too important to 
be left to the generals. We in the non- 
Communist world are presently pain- 
fully aware that peace is too important 
to be left to the generals. 

Under the Constitution the conduct 
of foreign affairs is assigned the Presi- 
dent. Peace, however, includes more 
than foreign affairs. It is an ever- 
changing totality of relationships, an 
atmosphere, a climate, and always with 
a direction. Peace is too important to 
be left to the President and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Adlai Stevenson said last week that it 
was “the duty of all thoughtful con- 
cerned citizens to help retrieve the sit- 
uation and to face the hard, inescapable 
facts.” 

Last week on the floor of the other 
body three Members of the minority 
party expressed their displeasure at the 
activities of a thoughtful concerned cit- 
izen of Cleveland, Ohio, Cyrus Eaton. 

Mr. Eaton had just conferred with 
Khrushchev in Paris following the 
breakdown of the summit conference. 
He was accused of meddling in the 
conduct of American foreign policy 
through personal meetings with officials 
of foreign governments. 

One member of the other body directed 
the attention of the Attorney General to 
Mr. Eaton’s activities for possible prose- 
cution under the Logan Act. 

I have never met Cyrus Eaton but I 
wish there were more citizens like him. 
His five famous Pugwash conferences 
have brought together scientists and 
scholars from all over the world. Of 
lesser magnitude but of more personal 
importance, Mr. Eaton paid my expenses 
to an unofficial foothills disarmament 
conference of parliamentarians from 15 
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nations in London last February—see 
CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD, February 10, 1960, 
page 2382. 

On June 4 and 5 in Stockholm I shall 
attend another such conference, also at 
his expense. Mr. Eaton attaches no 
strings. He wants to help the cause of 
peace. So dolIas best Ican. I am not 
sure that my presence at these confer- 
ences will make much difference but I be- 
lieve, as does Mr. Eaton, that every citi- 
zen ought to do whatever he can to pre- 
vent the war nobody wants and every- 
body has reason to fear. 

ONE-THIRD OF MY TIME FOR PEACE 


When I first campaigned for Congress, 
I made but one promise. I said I would 
spend at least one-third of my time doing 
whatever I could, however little, in the 
interests of peace. I have kept this 
pledge and I intend to renew it to my 
constituents in the campaign this fall, 

For the minority members in the other 
body to suggest prosecution of Cyrus 
Eaton under the Logan Act is preposter- 
ous. Nobody has ever been prosecuted 
under that legislation since it was en- 
acted in 1799. 

The Logan Act provides that any U.S. 
citizen who, without authority, directly 
or indirectly has any intercourse with a 
foreign government or any officer or 
agent thereof, with intent to influence 
the conduct of the foreign government 
in relation to any disputes or controver- 
sies with the United States, shall be fined 
up to $5,000 and/or imprisoned for not 
more than 3 years. 

The only constitutional application, in 
my opinion, would be where an unauthor- 
ized citizen attempted to negotiate with 
a foreign government with respect to a 
particular dispute or controversy. It is 
difficult to conceive of circumstances 
where any foreign government would un- 
dertake to negotiate with an unauthor- 
ized citizen with respect to such matters. 

The gentlemen in the other body rais- 
ing this issue, I suspect, are looking to 
the Logan Act as a means of restricting 
the efforts of citizens like Cyrus Eaton 
who believe that peace is too important 
to be left to the President, the State De- 
partment, the generals or anybody else. 

The gentlemen in the other body, of 
course, have a right to differ with the 
opinions of Cyrus Eaton and to criticize 
his conduct. I do object, however, to 
their invoking the Logan Act as a reason 
for denying Mr. Eaton the right to ex- 
press his opinions and to meet with 
whomever he likes. 

HOW FAR DOES THE LOGAN ACT GO? 


Perhaps these gentlemen would also 
contend that Adlai Stevenson and several 
of their colleagues on both sides of the 
Capitol have violated the Logan Act by 
meeting with heads of various nations. 

Is it their hope that no private citizen 
and no public officer except from the 
executive branch will meet with the lead- 
ers of other nations and discuss common 
problems, especially those relating to 
freedom and peace? If this is their 
hope, and it seems to be, they should 
recognize their dream for the fatuous 
fantasy it is. 

Because these gentlemen showed a lack 
of factual knowledge about Cyrus Eaton, 
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his opinions, and his career, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks certain articles 
about Mr. Eaton. I also refer them to 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, volume 105, 
part 3, page 3014, where the late Senator 
Langer inserted an article from the 
Nation of January 31, 1959, about Cyrus 
Eaton and entitled “Cyrus Eaton: Mer- 
chant of Peace.” 

Communication among nations must 
increase, not decrease, if we are to at- 
tain peace and avoid war. We can dis- 
agree profitably. We should not seek a 
legal pretext for denying others the right 
to speak and act. In our crusade for 
peace we need all the help we can get. 
We have too few thoughtful and con- 
cerned citizens like Cyrus Eaton spend- 
ing their talents, time, and money for 
world peace. 

The following articles make it clear 
why we should encourage, not discour- 
age, a man like Cyrus Eaton: 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 6, 
1960] 


Tue EaTons APPRAISE THEIR PEACE CRU- 
SADE—WILL HISTORY NOTE THEIR MISSION? 


(By Ted Princiotto) 


Cyrus Eaton has been rich at least two or 
three times in his life but never richer than 
today. 

His personal fortune, running into many 
millions of dollars, is the largest accumu- 
lated in a lifetime of assembling empires of 
corporate wealth. 

He is married to a young, talented and 
vivacious woman half his age. She has given 
him zest for the most peculiar of the nany 
controversial roles he has undertaken in his 
career. 

His health is remarkable for a man of 76. 
He still enjoys horseback riding and skiing 
and romps through the woods. Not even his 
multitude of financial activities seems 
slowed. 

With Anne Eaton, the attractive bride he 
took December 20, 1957, shortly before he 
became 74, Eaton has still another rich 
prize—the easing somewhat of world ten- 
sions in recent months. 

Both he and his wife, who has become a 
full partner in his peace crusade, believe that 
the cold war is a little colder and that, to 
some degree, their crusade for friendlier re- 
lations with Soviet Russia has begun to pay 
off in world dividends. 

What will history say of the self-proclaimed 
mission of the rich man and his pretty, 
young wife confined to a wheelchair who, 
like him, is engaged in sweeping intellectual 
debate? 

Will it take note of the efforts of the 
philosophers of Acadia Farms, the Eaton 
farm estate in Northfield, Ohio, where, 
steeped in books and fireside reflections, 
oe themselves with world prob- 


Will history credit the Eatons as influen- 
tial patrons of world peace? 

Contemporary critics can only speculate. 

In the last few years the slowly emerging 
image of Eaton, the capitalist, embracing the 
Russian bear, confused many Americans, not 
to mention the bear. 

Eaton’s pronouncements, widely publicized, 
were bound also to stir up dissent. He had 
two generally unpopular tenets: (1) Russia 
meant well and could be trusted; (2) the 
United States was the aggressor in the cold 
war. 

He also praised Communist Russia, its 
leaders and the people and sharply criticized 
such popular American institutions as the 
FBI. Singled out for special attacks was 
a Foster Dulles, the late Secretary of 
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Such high officials as FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and former US. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell were among officials who, 
in turn, criticized Eaton, House un-American 
activities probers nipped at his heels with 
@ subpena, which never was served. 

A great volume of letters to the editor 
kept the controversy stirred up in public 
print. 

Then, after returning from their trip to 
Russia in 1958, both Eaton and his wife took 
to the stump, making speeches in this coun- 
try before clubs—controversial speeches. 

If little else, this intellectual onslaught 
from Acadia Farms had many Americans 
talking about the Eatons and about Russia, 
world relations, and the danger of war. 

Within more recent months some back- 
ground events of history seem also to have 
been made. There is meat for history, no 
doubt, in the largest single enterprise Eaton 
has undertaken, the world-famous gathering 
of nuclear scientists in Pugwash, Nova Scotia, 
the fishing village where Eaton was born. 

And it would be difficult to disassociate 
from the Eaton controversy the visit to the 
United States last summer by Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev and the visit President 
Eisenhower will make to Russia in June. 


FAMILIAR SETTING 


At snowscaped Acadia Farms, where visits 
from a bold little chipmunk outside the 
library window these winter days delight the 
Eatons and their household staff, the Eatons 
were asked in an interview to appraise their 
work to date. 

The setting was, the same as when such 
famous personages as Sir Charles Darwin, 
grandson of the British naturalist, and 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, the Deputy Soviet Pre- 
mier, chatted with the Eatons on visits to 
Acadia—a comfortable library where, among 
Eaton's treasures, is a shelf of Darwin won by 
Eaton as a prize in his youth. 

“President Eisenhower's visit to Russia,” 
said Eaton, sitting near the fireplace, “will 
be a crowning event for our efforts. It will 
be the great climax. 

“He will receive a warm welcome and will 


be impressed, I am sure, by their great 


progress. 

Eaton first suggested that the American 
and Soviet leaders exchange visits in an in- 
terview with Khrushchev in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, on the Eatons’ Russian trip. 
Khrushchev had cut short a vacation to re- 
turn to Moscow to see the Eatons. 

Eaton said he believed the interview and 
his suggestion to the Soviet Premier were a 
large factor in events that led to Khru- 
shchev’s visit. 

“You ought to see the United States,” 
Eaton said he told the Premier. “And he 
said, ‘I would like to see it.’” 

Was his suggestion, so far as he knew, the 
first ever made for Khrushchev to come to 
this country? 

“Yes, I think so—the very first time,” 
Eaton replied. 

Correspondents in Moscow cabled back 
stories of the interview, with mention of 
Eaton’s suggestion. Both the New York 
Times and the Plain Dealer commented edi- 
torially on the Khrushchev-Eaton talks, but 
neither thought enough of the visit sugges- 
tion to explore it in print then. 

On other aspects of the interview, the 
Times commented editorially: “To most of 
us it will seem a hopeless task that Mr. Eaton 
attempted in Moscow; to convince the Soviet 
leader that capitalists really do not want 
war.” 

Eaton himself believes he not only planted 
the seed for the visit but also had succeeded 
in doing what the Times considered his 
hopeless task. 

“I believe I persuaded him it was untrue 
that the American economy was geared sole- 
ly to expenditures for armament,” Eaton re- 
lated in the Plain Dealer interview at his 
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home. “I told him what a tremendous bur- 
den in taxes it meant and that Americans 
do not like taxes.” 

On one aspect there is no dispute: Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, himself, at his August 3, 
1959, news conference made it plain it was 
his own idea to invite the Russian leader. 

But the President noted that the idea was 
not entirely or uniquely his own. 


ON ONE POINT CONFIDENT 


But on another point the Eatons were con- 
fident of results. The nuclear scientists who 
gathered at Pugwash, they believe, made 
great contributions to the cause of nuclear 
disarmament and the temporary ban on 
nuclear tests. 

“The ash conferences for the first 
time assembled world nuclear scientists and 
led to world realization of the great destruc- 
tion that a nuclear war could bring,” Eaton 
said. 

It was on December 27, 1954, his 7ist birth- 
day, that Eaton announced he was turning 
his ancestral home at Pugwash into a 
“Thinkers’ Lodge,” where at his expense 
scholars and other thinking men could gath- 
er to meditate in rustic quiet. 

Pugwash, a hamiet of 500 inhabitants, is a 
tiny lobster and lumber-shipping village at 
the mouth of the Pugwash River. The white, 
frame lodge overlooks the Northumberland 
Strait. Eaton has made it quite famous. For 
@ number of years it has been a- gathering 
place for business, education and other lead- 
ing men. 

It was in 1957 that the first group of nu- 
clear scientists, from both sides of the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, first met there. 

“For several years before,” Eaton explained, 
“we had been host to Pugwash gatherings 
of scholars.” 

FIRST INVITATION 

He recalled that when the Russians were 
invited to send a scholar to a 1956 meeting 
“they sent a very distinguished metallur- 
gist.” 

He was Alexander M. Samarin, a member 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
and assistant director of the academy’s in- 
stitute of metallurgy. 

(Jokingly, the Russian advised Americans 
trying to pronounce his name to say “Sub- 
marine.”) 

“For a Communist,” Mrs. Eaton said, “he 
was a revelation to the rest of us. He didn’t 
have the slightest interest in political ideol- 
ogy. The Russians apparently thought we 
were going to talk about steel.” 

Eaton denies the Soviets had anything to 
do with starting the nuclear conferences, 
although it was believed by many that Rus- 
sian propaganda had most to gain by such 2 
gathering. 

“Einstein was responsible,” Eaton said. 
“Einstein and Bertrand Russell, the British 
mathematician and philosopher.” 

A brief London news item in the New York 
Times, July 10, 1955, gave Eaton the idea 
of sponsoring such a conference. 

The story told of an appeal by nine emi- 
nent scientists, including the late Albert 
Einstein, calling on nations to forswear was 
because the hydrogen bomb threatened the 
existence of mankind. 

RUSSELL WAS LEADER 

Russell, a Nobel Prize winner, was the 
leader of the group. Einstein’s letter joining 
in the appeal reached London the day he 
died in this country in 1955. 

The appeal called on scientists from the 
Communist and free world to join together 
to drive home to the average man the very 
real danger of extermination of the human 
race. 

Eaton promptly wrote to Russell, offering 
to finance such a gathering at Pugwash. 
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“We couldn't hold it in the United States 
because they wouldn’t permit the Soviets to 
come,” Eaton said. “India, too, had been 
suggested.” 

Eaton won out on his suggestion of Pug- 
wash, where on July 6, 1957, the first Pug- 
wash Conference of Nuclear Scientists was 
assembled with a score of leading scientists 
present. 

The Canadian Government, according to 
Eaton, had agreed to allow the meetings with 
the understanding that it relied on me not to 
have the meeting turn into a platform for 
anti-West propaganda. 

FOUR RUSSIANS IN GROUP 


There were four Russians in the group. 
Among the American physicists was Dr. Leo 
Szilard, of the University of Chicago, who 
worked with the late Dr. Enrico Fermi in 
producing the first nuclear reaction at the 
university on December 2, 1942. 

Communists and non-Communists were a 
little ill at ease to begin with. The Rus- 
sians, said Eaton, seemed suspicious. 

“They apparently felt, ‘Here is a capital- 
ist,’ and seemed reluctant,” Eaton recalled. 
“They seemed very wary. 

“But Anne, who was there that year,” he 
recounted with a grin, “broke the Iron Cur- 

“Before dinner,” Mrs. Eaton related, “one 
of the Russians offered to wheel me down to 
the lodge. Later Mr. Eaton and I played 
croquet with two of them, although neither 
of them spoke English and at the time nei- 
ther of us spoke any Russian. 

“By the time we were through trying to 
explain croquet, being helpful to each other, 
the ice was broken.” 


UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE 


For her the meeting was an unforgettable 
experience, Mrs. Eaton said. 

“Here were many of the men who had to 
do with the creation of the bomb, sitting 
together to prevent its use,” she observed. 

In a formal statement, given worldwide 
publicity, the scientists said they came to 
the “unquestioned conclusion” that unre- 
stricted nuclear war would be a disaster of 
“unprecedented magnitude.” 

They also held the time had come for sci- 
entists to consider “the implications of their 
own work,” in creating the bomb and new 
nuclear weapons. 

Inspired to rhetoric, Eaton said of the first 
conference: “The moral chain reaction 
touched off hopefully may affect the future 
of mankind as profoundly as that first nu- 
clear chain reaction of 15 years ago in the 
laboratories of the University of Chicago.”’ 

The second Eaton-sponsored conference of 
the scientists was held at Lac Beauport, a 
ski resort near Quebec City, because the Pug- 
wash lodge lacked central heating. The ses- 
sion was held from March 31 through April 
11, 1958. 

ANOTHER WARNING 

Out of it came another warning of the con- 
sequences of a nuclear conflict and agree- 
ment that fallout from nuclear tests, in 
which the United States and Russia had been 
engaged for 6 years would be responsible for 
an increase of about 1 percent over the natu- 
ral incidence of leukemia and bone cancer in 
the next few decades. 

In a period of 30 years, they computed, 
there would be 100,000 additional cases of 
these diseases. 

In a general war, the group held, “hun- 
dreds of millions of people would be killed 
outright by the blast of heat and by the 
ionizing radiation at the instant of ex- 
plosion,”’ whether clean or dirty bombs were 
Pointed out also was the danger that in- 
tervention by a nuclear power into a small 
war might lead to use of nuclear weapons. 
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“It was before and after the 1958 con- 
ference,” Mrs. Eaton said, ‘‘that all the good 
things began to happen.” 

REDS STOPPED TESTS 


“Just before it was when the Russians 
stopped nuclear testing. Then, later the 
same year at the Geneva conferences, there 
Was a general understanding on the reliabil- 
ity of methods to detect atomic explosions, 
a step forward in the negotiations to end 
tests.” 

The third Pugwash conference was held 
in Vienna in September 1958, under the 
auspices of the Austrian Government. Eaton 
a cosponsor, on his way home from his Rus- 
sian trip, addressed the group of 82 men 
from 22 nations. The fourth conference, still 
retaining the Pugwash tag, also was held in 
Austria. 

For the fifth, held last August, the sci- 
entists, their memberships not always the 
same, met at Pugwash to begin to point a 
new finger of danger. 

This session assessed the dangers of chem- 
ical and biological warfare. The world was 
told: 

“In agreement with the third Pugwash 
conference in Vienna, we repeat that, in 
the end, only the absolute prevention of war 
will preserve human life and civilization in 
the face of the chemical and biological as 
well as nuclear weapons. 

“No ban on a single type of weapon, no 
agreement that leaves the general threat of 
war in existence, can protect mankind suf- 
ficiently. We therefore must look forward 
to a day when the preservation of peace will 
transcend the ambitions of individual na- 
tions.” 

HISTORY WILL JUDGE 

History, too, will assess the value of these 
warnings. 

The Eatons believe their peace mission 
possibly has been more impressive upon 
Russians than Americans. They spoke to 
millions while in Moscow via television. 

“I’m sure the Russian people loved her,” 
Eaton said of his wife. 

In his native Canada, Eaton long has ap- 
peared to be a man of great influence, al- 
though he many years ago became an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

In the volumes of data accumulated by 
Eaton’s aids on the peace program, one of 
the most recent is gratifying to Eaton. 

It is a clipping from the New York Herald 
Tribune of February 21, headed: “Canada for 
Red-Style Test Ban.” The subhead ran: “Ig- 
nores Controls Sought by West.” 

The story quoted a House of Commons 
speech by External Affairs Secretary Howard 
Cc. Green, in which he said the Canadian 
Government was opposed to further nuclear 
tests, period. 

The implication was strong that Canada 
had broken with the U.S. position that, be- 
fore any test ban, acceptable inspection sys- 
tems must be agreed upon. 


WHY CONTROVERSY ? 


With the comforts and pleasures of mil- 
lionaires that are theirs, why have the Eatons 
troubled to invite controversy by their peace 
moves? 

“I was active in business in both wars,” 
Eaton said. “My only brother, a Canadian, 
died of wounds in World War I. My son, 
Cyrus, was a prisoner of war in the last war. 

“I saw we did not accomplish what we 
thought we were accomplishing. I saw the 
terrible waste.” 

Another factor, he went on, has been his 
long association with the University of Chi- 
cago, which his benefactor as a youth, John 
D. Rockefeller, founded with gifts of some 
$75 million. As a trustee since 1930, Eaton 
indicated he was close to the university's 
work in development of the first atomic re- 
action and also came to know well Dr. Fermi 
and the other scientists. 
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His interest in Russia also backtracks to 
the university and to Samuel N. Harper, son 
of the university’s first president. The son 
studied Russia and the Russians for 40 years 
and was a leading scholar on their modern 


history. 
MRS. EATON’S INTEREST 


For her part, Mrs. Eaton said her interest 
stemmed from the writings of Russell and 
other philosophers and, later, from reading 
the “Bulletin of Atomic Scientists,” circu- 
lated among leading men in the field. 

From 1948 to 1952, because of an attack 
of polio, she lived at Warm Springs, Ga. 
On her return to Cleveland, she resumed an 
acquaintance with Eaton, whom she had 
known as a small girl—‘‘the only grownup 
I knew who was interested in poetry.” 

Out of their renewed friendship came the 

e that has made a world-famous 
team of the Eatons. 

“Anne and I have been—shall I say, fellow 
students?—since she was 8 or 9 years old,” 
Eaton said. “We have a great deal in com- 
mon in books. She is a writer of poetry and 
possesses literary talent. She was interested 
in the meetings we were having.” 

Mrs. Eaton added: “I finally asked him 
how much of a thinker you had to be to 
be invited to one of the scholars’ meetings 
at Pugwash. I was invited.” 

At these meetings she makes people feel 
at home, Eaton said. 

Together, they keep busy in the continuing 
battle for changes in American policies. 


NO BRIDGE, MOVIES, TV 


“We have no time for bridge, movies, or 
television,” Eaton said. 

Eaton arrives home from his Terminal 
Tower office with the newspapers of the day 
early in the evening. By the time they chat, 
and perhaps have tea, have a late dinner and 
have read “everything we want to read for 
the night,” it is 11 p.m. and time to retire. 

During the day Mrs. Eaton keeps busy 
answering peace correspondence, with a sec- 
retary, and with household affairs. In re- 
cent months she has also been speechmaking. 

“Both of us, fortunately, enjoy fighting for 
@ cause. Too often, though, only the bad 
things we say about this country are printed. 
Mr. Eaton believes in our country and our 
system, and so do I.” 

At Acadia Farms, at least, there are two 
minds of one accord. 


[From Current Biography, 1948] 


Eaton, Cyrus STEPHEN, DECEMBER 27, 
1883— ———_, FINANCIER 


Address: Business, Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; home, Acadia Farm, Northfield, 
Ohio. 

As one of the partners in the Cleveland 
(Ohio) investment banking firm of Otis & 
Co., Cyrus S. Eaton has been a prime mover 
in the efforts of midwestern financiers to 
divert U.S. financial power from Wall Street. 
A holder of utilities, coal, steel, and ore in- 
terests, Eaton was among the country’s out- 
standing financial operators until the de- 
pression, when he lost most of his assets. 
Gradually he reintegrated his holdings, and 
by 1947 was again known as sponsor of the 
Steep Rock Mines in Ontario, organizer of 
the compromise which formed the Cleveland 
Cliffs Corp. Eaton was one of the principals 
in the SEC investigation of the breach-of- 
contract suit brought in 1948 by Kaiser- 
Frazer against Otis & Co., following the with- 
drawal of the latter from sponsoring a new 
Kaiser-Frazer stock issue. 

Cyrus Eaton’s ancestry can be traced to a 
John Eaton who came from Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, to Salisbury, Mass., about 1640. In 
1760, David Eaton, of the fifth generation, 
left New England to settle in Nova Scotia, 
there to found the Canadian branch of 4 
family which includes many well-known in- 
dividuals in the United States and Canada. 
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Cyrus Stephen Eaton was born in Pugwash, 
Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1888, to Joseph Howe and Mary Adelle 
(MacPherson) Eaton. Originally planning 
to enter the Baptist ministry, young Eaton 
studied at Amherst Academy and Woodstock 
College. When he was 17, he visited his 
uncle, the Reverend Charles A. Eaton (sub- 
sequently, a US. Congressman and a U.N. 
delegate to the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945), in Cleveland, Ohio. The Reverend 
Eaton obtained a clerical job for his nephew 
on the estate of a parishioner, John 
D. Rockefeller. Eaton later returned to 
Canada to study and to receive a B.A. de- 
gree from McMaster University, Toronto 
(1905) . 

The following year Eaton was back in Ohio, 
where he started to work as an adjuster for 
the East Ohio Gas Co., “pacifying citizens 
who objected to having their lawns torn up 
for gas mains.” Later, while he was buying 
up franchises in the Canadian Northwest for 
a utilities company, the panic of 1907 wiped 
out his employers’ holdings. Young Eaton, 
taking up one of the canceled franchises, 
raised capital and built a powerplant. This 
marked his entry into the utilities fleld. In 
1912 he began extensive consolidation activi- 
ties among electric and gas companies in the 
United States and Canada, eventually amal- 
gamating them into the Continental Gas & 
Electric Co. He was admitted to partnership 
in Otis & Co., the Cleveland investment bank, 
in 1916. 

The consolidation of the Lake Shore and 
Garfield banks with the Cleveland Trust Co. 
in 1919 was accomplished by Eaton. A sub- 
sequent merger of four utilities firms (in- 
cluding the Continental Gas & Electric, of 
which Eaton was chairman of the board of 
directors) resulted in the formation of the 
United Light & Power Co. in 1923, a corpo- 
ration registered in Maryland, serving 12 
Midwestern States, and attaining, by 1929, 
assets of more than $557 million. The 13 
subsidiaries of United Light & Power, as well 
as various rubber and steel interests of Ea- 
ton’s, came into the orbit of Continental 
Shares, Inc., in 1926, when Eaton organized 
the latter corporation for the issuance of 
shares. Continental Shares, under the lead- 
ership of Eaton as chairman of the board of 
directors, held assets of more than a hundred 
million dollars 3 years later. 

Against the opposition of eastern steel in- 
terests, Eaton gained a toehold in the steel 
industry in 1925 when he invested $18 mil- 
lion in the financially weakened Trumbull 
Steel Co. and was gradually able to expand 
his control. With this firm and other af- 
filiates, such as United Alloy, Corrigan Mc- 
Kinney, and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Eaton was instrumental in forming the Re- 
public Steel Corp. (later the third largest 
steel company in the United States) having 
assets which amounted to $331 million in 
1930, the year of its establishment. In the 
meantime, in 1929, he and W. G. Mather, an- 
other Cleveland financier, formed the Cliffs 
Iron Corp., which had controlling interests 
in six iron and steel companies. The fol- 
lowing year Eaton also acquired important 
interests in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., as well as large interests in the Firestone 
and the U.S. Rubber companies. Eaton’s 
original interest, utilities, was not neg- 
lected at this time, as he entered into a 
series of negotiations with Samuel Insull 
which resulted in the sale of Eaton’s shares 
in Insull’s utilities to the latter, who was 
anxious to hold control of his organization. 

An attempt by the Bethlehem Steel Co. to 
merge with Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
was bitterly contested by Eaton and his as- 
sociates, but the moral victory attained when 
the courts, in 1931, declared the merger il- 
legal, cost Eaton his private fortune, then 
estimated at a figure between $80 and $100 
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million. The collateral pledged by Eaton 
to the Chase National Bank was auc- 
tioned off in 1933, with the result that Eaton 
was left (in Time’s words) with “little ex- 
cept his Cleveland securities house, Otis & 
Co.” Through Otis, Eaton began, in the 
next few years, to reestablish his financial 
equilibrium. 

By 1942 Eaton was able to purchase the 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., in Ontario, the 
proven ore of which lay under a deep lake, 
for $20,000. With iron needed for war pur- 
poses, Eaton successfully negotiated a $5 
million loan through the RFC, while the 
Canadian Government contributed an 
equivalent amount for docks, roads, and a 
railway spur line. Steep Rock ore was mar- 
keted by the Cliffs Corp. with the 
Premium Iron Co., Ltd. (organized by 
Eaton) acting as middleman and agreeing 
to purchase all Steep Rock ore for a 10-year 
period. Under Eaton’s direction, a compro- 
mise was worked out early in 1947, when the 
representative of Robert R. Young’s Pittston 
€o. on the board of directors of Cliffs 
Corp. challenged the management of 
the latter corporation. The Eaton solution 
resulted in the Otis banking firm buying 
Pittston’s 34,500 shares in the Cliffs Corp., 
while the lawsuits challenging the val- 
uation on Cleveland-Cliffs common stock 
were drop The Cliffs Corp., holding 
about $25 million worth of steel stocks, 
and the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., with 
its shipping, ore, and coal interests, were 
merged to form Cleveland Cliffs Corp., 
an operating and holding company organ- 
ized with assets of about $90 million. Eaton 
was also associated with Young in an at- 
tempt to buy the Pullman Co.’s sleeping-car 
interests in 1945, but their bid was rejected. 

Shortly afterward, Otis & Co. sponsored 
most of the $17 million worth of common 
stock for the Kaiser-Frazer Automobile Co., 
and, in 1946, underwrote more than a million 
shares of the Portsmouth Steel Corp., set up 
by Eaton to supply Kaiser-Frazer with part 
of the steel requirements for their automo- 
bile production. Eaton, however, withdrew 
Otis & Co. from further financing of a sub- 
sequent Kaiser-Frazer stock issue in February 
1948, several hours after a suit had been in- 
stituted against the automobile company by 
one of its stockholders, James F. Masterson. 
The brief characterized the stock offering as 
likely to impair the equity of the existent 
common stock, to remit overly high profits 
to the underwriters (Otis), and to “dilute” 
the corporation’s capital by the process of 
stabilizing the market. (The latter state- 
ment was in reference to K-F’s purchase of 
more than $10 million worth of the issue 
on the day before it was placed on the open 
market.) When a breach of contract suit 
was entered against Otis & Co. by Kai- 
ser-Frazer, the SEC began an investiga- 
tion of the entire negotiation. Charges by 
the various companies involved brought in 
other firms concerned with the deal, as well 
as the role of the SEC. Kaiser’s assertion 
that the Masterson suit had been arranged 
by Eaton was denied by the Cleveland 
financier. By June the matter had been 
drawn to the attention of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, which voiced its intention 
of investigating the conduct of the SEC. 
“When a chief participant in a transaction 
(namely the SEC) is pushed into the posi- 
tion of chief investigator of that transac- 
tion,” said Eaton in reference to the SEC 
official conducting the inquiry, “it is time 
for Congress to act.” 

When a Federal district court ruled in 
October that the lawyers representing Otis 
& Co. and its underwriting partners were 
not obliged to testify in the case, the SEC 
abandoned its plan to bring proceedings 
against Eaton. The agency, however, con- 
tinued its investigation of the stock trans- 
action. Early in November the Eaton firm 
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requested the Federal district court to enjoin 
the SEC from continuing these 

which Otis & Co. contended would be preju- 
dicial to its case in the pending damage suits 
brought by Kaiser-Prazer. 

Eaton, who describes himself as a “human- 
ist,” numbers among his friends Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia University and Dr. 
A. E. Haydon of the University of Chicago 
(Haydon dedicated his book, Biography of 
the Gods, to Cyrus Eaton). The financier 
has written several pamphiets and magazine 
articles which explore political and economic 
issues in the United States. These include 
“The Third-Term Tradition,” in 1940 (al- 
though a Republican, Eaton supported the 
Roosevelt administration); “Investment 
Banking Competition or Decadence?” 
(1944); “A New Plan to Reopen the United 
States Capital Market” (1945). Eaton has 
been sharply critical of many of the prac- 
tices of American capitalism. He has fought 
for open and competitive bidding in utility 
and railroad financing; he renewed his at- 
tack against New York City investment 
groups, charging that they were preventing 
Cleveland firms from financing that city’s 
utilities. In the April 1947 issue of the 
University of Chicago Law Review, Eaton 
wrote: “The casualiness with which we capi- 
talists seem willing, nay, even eager, to in- 
vite the collapse of our economic system in 
almost every industrial dispute for the sole 
purpose of thwarting labor is utterly 
incomprehensible * * * capitalism cannot 
survive without the support of labor.” Dur- 
ing the coal strike in the winter of 1946 
Eaton was active as a behind-the-scenes 
conciliator. According to news dispatches, 
he conferred privately with John L. Lewis 
and with the mine operators in an effort to 
effect arbitration. 

The directorates held by Eaton in the past 
were on the boards of Republic Steel, In- 
land Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, the 
Cleveland Trust Co., and the National Acme 
Co.; in 1948 he was chairman of the board of 
directors of the Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., 
and a director of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., the Cliffs Corp., Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., the National Refining Co., and the 
Arlington Mills. 

Among Eaton’s other posts are trustee- 

ships for Denison University, Chicago Uni- 
versity, the Case School of Applied Science, 
Fenn College, the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, and the Cleveland YMCA. 
Fond of fine saddle horses and yachting, 
Eaton belongs to the Chagrin Valley and 
Summit Hunt Clubs, the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron, the Glenelg Fishing (Nova 
Scotia), the Chester and the Liverpool 
Yacht Clubs. He is also a member of the 
Union and Mayfield Clubs of Cleveland, and 
the Metropolitan of New York. Eaton was 
married to Margaret House in 1907 and is 
the father of seven children: 
Grace, Mary Adelle (Mrs. Fay A. Le Fevre), 
Elizabeth Ann (Mrs. Lyman H. Butterfield), 
Anna Bishop, Cyrus Stephen, Augusta Far- 
lee (Mrs. David Hume), and MacPherson. 
According to P. J. Phelan-Rand, of the New 
York Sun, the strictly reared Eaton “to this 
day doesn’t smoke, drink, swear, or wear 
jewelry.” 

[From Time magazine, Sept. 15, 1958] 

'TYCOONS—CAPITALIST AND COMMISSAR 


Moscow’s reddest carpet rolled out last 
week, not for a visiting Communist, but 
for a Homburged, blue-suited visitor who 
looked like what he is: A capitalist tycoon. 
On hand to greet the TU-104 jet that 
brought Cleveland industrialist Cyrus S. 
Eaton (Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Steep 
Rock Iron Mines) were crowds of children 
bearing flowers, and Soviet Minister of Ag- 
riculture Vladimir Matskevich bearing offi- 
cial greetings. Three years ago Eaton gave 
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Matskevich’s department a prize Shorthorn 
bull, which had nobly performed to improve 
the quality of Russia’s herds. 

The Russians had another reason to wel- 
come Eaton: As a self-starting elder (74) 
statesman on a personal campaign for 
world peace, Eaton had been corresponding 
with Premier Khrushchev, had been re- 
cently praised by Khrushchev for his efforts 
to soften U.S. policy toward Russia. The 
Reds were plainly grateful for such help— 
especially from such a prize specimen of 
capitalist. At an agricultural fair, Eaton 
was presented with a gold medal for his 
great contribution to Russian agriculture. 
Later he was escorted to the Kremlin for 
a 1%4-hour talk with Khrushchev, whom 
Eaton found a clean-desk man. 

“I have heard,” Eaton told the Premier, 
“the Soviet impression that American in- 
dustry is in favor of war so that war 
orders will continue to flow. Speaking solely 
as a capitalist, we industrialists are not at 
all happy about spending $40 billion a year 
for implements of war that, if they had 
to be used, would mean the destruction of 
all our property, and our annihilation at 
the same time. Don’t forget that this arms 
race places a crushing burden of taxation 
on industry.” Khrushchev understood, “be- 
cause of the expense to us of our own de- 
fense effort,” but said: “We are being driven 
most reluctantly to these expenditures.” 
To illustrate the U.S. desire for peace, 
Eaton told Khrushchev about Industrialist 
Andrew Carnegie, who amassed a fortune 
of $500 million, gave a great deal of it away 
to promote peace. To make this more 
meaningful, Eaton paused and asked the 
translator to convert the $500 million into 
rubles. Added Eaton: “I would like you 
to think of a man like Andrew Carnegie as 
being representative of American indus- 
trialists.” 

Later, Capitalist Eaton gave his impres- 
sion of the Communist leader: “He is a man 
who is not to be pushed around. You get 
the idea when you’re with him that he’s the 
boss. I have spent most of my life per- 
suading myself that I can read men and 
their minds. Of Khrushchev I am con- 
vinced that he wants peace. For Mind- 
reader Eaton, the Red boss seemed to have 
an equally high opinion. As a farewell 
present, he gave Eaton a troika, an old- 
fashioned open carriage, and three matched 
horses, plus a trainer’s services for 2 months. 


[From Time magazine, Jan. 19, 1959] 


EKHRUSHCHEV’S FAVORITE CAPITALIST: CYRUS 
EaTon 


While junketing around the United States 
last week, Russia’s Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan put one courtesy call at the top of 
his list—a special visit to Stephen 
Eaton, 75, Cleveland multimillionaire and 
Red Boss Khrushchev’s favorite capitalist. 
Greeting Eaton, Mikoyan cooed, “When Mr. 
Khrushchev talked about you, his whole face 
was beaming.” 

Now in his twilight years, Cyrus Eaton is 
the archetype of the fading dog-eat-dog 
capitalist. Tall and slim (5 feet 11 inches, 
175 pounds) with frosty blue eyes and arctic 
white hair, he dresses like Daddy Warbucks 
(blue suits, gray Homburg) and resides in 
manorial splendor on huge farms (champion 
Shorthorn beef cattle) in Ohio and Nova 
Scotia. His personal wealth is estimated at 
something like $100 million, and his hard- 
knuckled grip on U.S. industry extends over 
a $2 billion empire of iron and steel, rail- 
roads, shipping, coal, and paint. Cy Eaton 


picked up his empire by lone-wolf feats of 
financial derring-do that have brought him 
more bitter court fights, proxy wars and 
Government investigations than almost any 
businessman of his time. 

The son of a Nova Scotia farmer from the 
herring-heavy shores of Pugwash (popula- 
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tion 950), Eaton first thought of entering 
the ministry but soon changed his mind 
after a visit to his uncle, who was pastor of 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. 
One of the parishioners was Standard Oil 
Tycoon John D. Rockefeller, who gave the 
17-year-old youth a job as a clerk on his 
estate outside Cleveland. Later, he got 
Eaton a position in a utility company. 
Eaton learned the business so fast that he 
was able to build a powerplant in Canada 
a few years later. By mergers and purchases, 
he shortly controlled a utilities complex in 
which $2 billion was invested. By 1925 he 
was so rich that when he decided to refinance 
& small steelmaker called Trumbull Steel Co., 
he could say: “Gentlemen, if you have any 
doubt about my ability to underwrite the 
financing, just call the Cleveland Trust Co. 
and ask whether my check for $20 million 
will be honored.” 

Five years later, with Trumbull and other 
small companies as a base, he founded Re- 
public Steel Corp. as the Nation’s third big- 
gest producer. That year he also won con- 
trol of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Operat- 
ing from his Cleveland-based Otis & Co., a 
securities firm, and a maze of holding com- 
panies, Eaton’s deals were faster than the 
eye—or most financial experts—could fol- 
low. He helped topple Utilityman Samuel 
Insull by outfoxing him in a deal that cost 
Insull companies $56 million. 

The depression clipped Eaton’s wings but 
not his tongue. Railing at Wall Street and 
the “New York money ring,” he became a 
New Dealer and prounion, as well as a violent 
enemy of Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft be- 
cause Taft’s early isolationism was “a policy 
as fantastic in theory as it is impossible in 
practice.” Eaton prevented the Taft family 
from merging Cincinnati’s Enquirer with 
their successful Times-Star by lending the 
employees $7,600,000 to buy the paper from 
the management. 

During the 1930’s and 1940’s, Eaton was 
busy parlaying what he salvaged from the 
depression into a second fortune even bigger 
than the first. With the financial help of 
RFC, Eaton diverted an Ontario river and 
drained a lake to get his huge Steep Rock 
iron-ore mine working, went back into steel 
by forming Portsmouth Steel Corp. with 
holdings in Detroit Steel and Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron, helped that other great RFC bene- 
ficiary, Henry J. Kaiser, bankroll his ill- 
fated auto venture. Then, at a critical mo- 
ment, Eaton backed out of a deal to under- 
write $11.7 million worth of new Kaiser 
stock. (The court fight lasted four years; 
characteristically, Cy Eaton won.) One of 
his biggest deals: helping the late Robert R. 
Young win control of the New York Central 
Railroad in return for control of the profit- 
able, coal-hauling Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Eaton maintains that “what the world 
pays most attention to is success,” and as 
@ fimancial success he thinks the world 
should also listen to his political opinions. 
Perhaps the world is a little skeptical of 
them, but there is every reason why Khru- 
shchev should agree. According to Eaton, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is 
preaching “insane fanaticism,” West Ger- 
man rearmament is “begging for trouble,” 
recognition of Red China is “only common 
sense,” and the U.S. position on Hungary is 
“stark hypocrisy.” Says Eaton: “A truculent 
trinity of politicians, generals, and journal- 
ists are relentlessly driving us to war. * * * 
The only people in the United States who be- 
lieve that communism is a menace are the 
boys on the payroll of the FBI.” 





POPULATION EXPLOSION 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of extensive studies undertaken 
by the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the field of international migration and 
immigration into the United States we 
are paying particular attention to the 
worldwide problem of natural increase 
of population. 

A foremost authority on that subject, 
Prof. Philip M. Hauser, chairman of the 
department of sociology, University of 
Chicago, has recently made a compre- 
hensive presentation of the population 
problem when he addressed the Confer- 
ence on World Population Emergency 
Campaign held at Princeton, NJ. 

I believe that my colleagues in the 
House will find Professor Hauser’s pres- 
entation worthy of their attention, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have his remarks inserted in the REcorp 
at this point. 

POPULATION AND WORLD POLITICS 
(By Philip M. Hauser, chairman, department 
of sociology, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., presented at the founding Con- 
ference of the World Population Emergency 

Campaign, Princeton, N.J., March 20, 1960) 

Population is today receiving more atten- 
tion than at any time since the publication 
by Malthus of his famous “An Essay on Pop- 
ulation” in 1798. Population problems have 
become of increasing concern to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, to na- 
tional governments, to a wide spectrum of 
public and private organizations, and to the 
public at large. Some aspects of the problem 
have received great publicity in the national 
and international press. Especially is this 
true of the controversy about birth control, 
which invokes emotional reaction because 
moral and religious values are involved. Of 
all the implications of rapidly growing pop- 
ulations which are under consideration, 
none is more important than the world po- 
litical implications. For present and pro- 
spective explosive rates of population in- 
crease have world political implications 
which may determine the future way of life, 
and the very existence, of mankind. 

The political implications of world pop- 
ulation growth may be considered in two 
categories: first, the global, and second, the 
international. 

THE GLOBAL 

By “the global” is meant the kind of prob- 
lems that transcend national boundaries— 
the kinds of problems with which world 
government, if we had one, would be con- 
cerned. A good example of this type of 
problem is that posed by fallout in nuclear 
explosions. 

The global political problems created by 
contemporary rates of population increase 
may be considered in their long-run and 
short-run aspects. 

In the long run the limiting factor to 
population growth is, without question, the 
limit of space on this finite planet. Of the 
some 200 million square miles of surface on 
this globe, approximately one-fourth is 
land. Of the land surface, approximately 
a tenth is arable and another tenth is poten- 
tially arable. The population that can be 
supported on this earth is necessarily a finite 
one, limited by the approximately 50 million 
square miles of land surface on the globe. 

Since the end of World War II, world popu- 
lation has been increasing at the rate of 
about 1.7 percent per year. At this rate of 
growth, let alone the higher rates that are 
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projected by the United Nations, a 

tion of 1 person for every square foot of land 
surface on the globe would be reached in 
less than 800 years. 

If in addition to the problem of space 
alone, is introduced the idea of the capacity 
of the earth to carry population, that is the 
capacity as measured by ability of the world 
to provide food, fibers and other requisites 
for human life, the longer run implications 
of present rates of growth become even more 
compelling. The highest estimate of the 
population carrying capacity of the globe 
ever published by a responsible scholar is 
60 billion. This calculation, by Harrison 
Brown, is based on two extreme assumptions. 
The first is that enough control of solar and 
nuclear energy could be achieved so that 
every “thing” needed for human life could 
economically be captured from the sea, the 
atmosphere or rock. The second assumption 
is that mankind would be content to use 
algae or manufactured yeast as his major 
foodstuffs. At the present rate of world 
population increase, this maximum popula- 
tion of 50 billion could be reached well 
within 200 years. 

Projections of this type, of course, do not 
indicate what will actually come to pass. 
They are merely arithmetic exercises. But 
they do serve a useful function. They indi- 
cate that the present rate of world popula- 
tion increase cannot possibly be sustained 
for long. For the less than 800 years which 
would result in one person per square foot 
of land surface on the globe, while a long 
time as measured by an individual life span, 
is but a mere instant in the time perspec- 
tive of the evolutionary development of man. 
And the less than 200 years during which 
the population would reach the maximum 
number the earth could support is but a 
fraction of human history—a time equivalent 
to that which has elapsed since the drafting 
of the Constitution of the United States—-a 
period of less than six human generations. 

Without question, however, the more ur- 
gent problems associated with world popu- 
lation growth are the short run ones. In 
the short run, the political implications of 
present global population growth center 
largely around economic factors, and pertic- 
ularly the world level of living. This is rec- 
ognized even by those who tend to minimize 
the problems arising from explosive popula- 
tion growth and who affirm that what is re- 
quired to deal with present population in- 
crease is a more equitable distribution of 
world resources. A brief analysis of the 
facts, however, point to a quite different 
conclusion. 

In 1950, drawing on United Nations statis- 
tics, the world had an aggregate production 
of goods and services which permitted a per 
capita income of $223 per year (adjusted for 
revised population estimates). The per 
capita income of North America was $1,100, 
and that for Europe (excluding the USSR) 
$380. The hopelessness of effecting an ap- 
preciable increase in the average world level 
of living by means of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the world product, is apparent 
in the answer to the following question: 
How many people would the aggregate in- 
come of the world in 1950 support at the 
North American or European levels of living? 

The total world product of goods and serv- 
ices in 1950 could have supported approxi- 
mately 500 million persons at the North 
American level of living; and some 1.5 billion 
at the European level. The actual world 
Population in 1950 was 2.5 billion. Although 
this is admittedly an oversimplification of 
the problem, the difference between these 
figures may be taken as indicating either 
world overpopulation in 1950, or of world 
shortage in the production of goods and serv- 
ices. This kind of arithmetic, rough as it is, 
adds up te a very significant conclusion: 
Although a completely equitable distribution 
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of the world’s product would raise the level 
of living of the underprivileged peoples, it 
would produce a world average living level 
less than three-fifths that of Europe and 
only one-fifth that of the United States. An 
—— increase in the level of living of 

underdeveloped nations cannot be 
Sine merely by means of a more equi- 
table distribution of the world’s product. On 
the contrary, what is required, is a tremen- 
dous increase in the productivity of most of 
mankind. But as we shall see, contemporary 
rates of population growth, make the pros- 
pect of raising world productivity, and there- 
by average world level of living, a dim one 
indeed. The relationship between popula- 
tion increase and levels of living may be bet- 
ter perceived by an examination of the inter- 
national implications of population growth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


The international implications of popula- 
tion growth may also be thought of in their 
long-run and short-run ects. The long- 
run problems of individual continents or 
nations is essentially the same as that of 
the globe as a whole. At any of the rates 
of population growth that now exist, or are 
in prospect on a continental basis, space be- 
comes the ultimate limiting factor. The 
time required for individual continent or 
nations to exhaust their living space, will, 
of course, vary. But in the perspective of 
either man’s development or history, it 
would in each instance be a relatively short 
period of time. 

Of much more immediate concern than 
this long-run factor, however, are the short- 
run international implications of the popula- 
tion increase. The major short-run problems 
arise from the interplay of the following 
four factors: 

1. The differences in levels of living among 
the peoples of the world have, in our genera- 
tion for the first time in the history of man, 
become felt differences. There are no areas 
left on the face of the globe that do not feel 
the differences in levels of living that exist 
between the have and have-not nations; 
and that are not insisting on attaining 
higher living levels plus independence, where 
independence has not yet been achieved. 

2. The limited evidence that is available 
indicates that the gaps that exist between 
the have and have-not nations of the world 
are probably increasing rather than de- 
creasing. 

3. The world is experiencing a phenome- 
nally rapid urbanization of population. 
Moreover, the rate of urbanization during the 
course of this century, has been, and will 
continue to be, much more rapid in the 
economically underdeveloped areas of the 
world than in the economically advanced 
areas. 

4. We live in a politically bipolar world. 
The two largest and most powerful combina- 
tion of nations ever assembled in the history 
of man—the free bloc led by the United 
States and the Communist bloc led by the 
U.SS.R.—are engaged in an awesome com- 
petition on ideological, economic, social, and 
political fronts, This gigantic struggle is 
being witnessed by a third group of neutral 
or uncommitted nations, the allegiance of 
which is being sought by the two competing 
blocs. 

The interrelationships of these factors 
help to explain the significant international 
political implications of contemporary pop- 
ulation increases. Let us proceed to an 
analysis of the play of these factors. 

In 1950, North America and Europe com- 
bined, with about a fourth of the world’s 
population, had over 70 percent of the 
world’s total income. At the other extreme, 
Asia, with 53 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion had less than 11 percent of the world’s 
income. Per capita annual income in the 
United States today is well above $2,000, 
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in contrast with India or China where it is 
well below $100. These great differences in 
levels of living underline many of present 
day world tensions that threaten peace. 

The gap in levels of living between the 
have and have-not areas of the world, more- 
over, is probably increasing. The econom- 
ically advanced nations have the savings, the 
technology and the skill relatively rapidly 
to effect even further increases in produc- 
tivity and, therefore, in average levels of 
living. The economically underdeveloped 
nations, with an inadequate base of savings, 
technology and skill, if they can increase 
productivity at ali can do so only at much 
slower rates. The gap between the ad- 
vantaged and disadvantaged peoples of the 
world is, therefore, likely to increase rather 
oo decrease during the decades which lie 

ead. 

This general outlook is further darkened 
by a consideration of differences in popula- 
tion increase, and the role of population 
growth in economic development. For the 
projections of population increase made by 
the United Nations for the remainder of the 
century, when considered in relation to 
differences in levels of living, indicate a re- 
markable inverse relationship. The lower 
the level of living, the greater is the pros- 
pect of rapid population growth during the 
remainder of the century. the fourth 
quarter of the century, for example, while 
population in Latin America is estimated to 
increase by 3.8 percent per year, Asia by 3 
percent, and Africa by 2.8 percent, Northern 
America is slated to increase by only 1.2 
percent and Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) 
by 1 percent per year. 

The burden which rapid population in- 
crease imposes on the efforts of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas to raise their 
levels of living may be 


to present and prospective national income. 

The world as a whole, to the 
United Nations “medium” population pro- 
jections, will increase by 2.1 percent per year 
in the third quarter of the century, and by 
2.6 percent per year in the fourth quarter. 
That is, world population will increase 
about 214-fold during the second half of this 
century to reach a total of 6.3 billion by 
2000. With this population increase, world 
aggregate income to match the 1950 per 
capita income of North America must by 
the year 2000 be increased twelvefold. To 
match the more modest per capita income of 
Europe in 1950, world aggregate income by 
the end of the century must be increased 
fourfold. A decrease in world population 
growth to 0.5 percent per year, the rate ex- 
perienced between 1800 and 1850, would 
decrease the task of raising the aggregate 
product of goods and services by 75 to 80 per- 
cent. 

A similar type of analysis shows that Latin 
America, with a population increase pro- 
jected for the remainder of the century at 
3.4 percent between 1950 and 1975, and 3.8 
percent in the last quarter of the century, 
would have to increase her product eight- 
fold to match the 1950 European level of 
living by the year 2000; and 23-fold to match 
the North American level of living. The 
projected rates of increase for Africa would 
require a 13-fold increase in continental 
income to match the 1950 European level of 
living by the year 2000, and something like 
a 38-fold increase to match the North Ameri- 
can level of living. Asia, to match the 1950 
European level of living by 2000, would, with 
her prospective rates of population increase, 
have to increase her 1950 aggregate income 
by a factor of 21; to match the North Ameri- 
can level she would have to increase aggre- 
gate income by a factor of 62. 

Calculations of this type, rough an@ over- 
simplified as they are, nevertheless demon- 
strate that contemporary and projected rates 





of population increase in the economically 
impossible 
burdens upon them in their efforts to raise 


Asia, this area has, in the postwar world 
situation, assumed major strategic impor- 


In the intense struggle, each side is em- 
weapons. The weapons of 


weapons of the free bloc have been resistance 
to aggression (this is put differently in the 


have-not nations and attribute the blame 
for the misery of the underprivileged 
peoples of the world on the “imperialistic,” 
“colonial,” and “capitalistic” practices of the 
have nations. Simultaneously, they insist 
that the Communist way constitutes the 
more effective road to higher levels of living. 
Needless to say the effectiveness of the Com- 
munist line is enhanced by the frustration 
experienced by the underdeveloped peoples 
in their efforts quickly to raise their levels of 
living. 

The most important contest in the world 
today, much more important than the an- 
nual race for the world baseball champion- 
ship in the United States, is the race 
between the free enterprise and the Commu- 
nist systems to determine which is the more 
effective way to achieve economic growth. 
This race is under way on two levels. First, 
is the contest in economic growth between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R.—a race 
which Khrushchev had warned will be won 
by the U.S.S.R. because of the superiority of 
the Communist over the free enterprise sys- 
tem. The other is the race between India 
and China, the most populous nations in the 
world. Between 1955 and 1975, China may 
add to her population of about 600 million, 
some 300 million people; and India may add 
to her population of 375 million, almost 200 
million. Each of these nations is aspiring to 
raise her level of living, one using the totali- 
tarian Communist method, the other rela- 
tively free, democratic methods. 

The outcome of these contests will be in- 
tently observed by all the underdeveloped 
nations of the world, including those in 
Latin America now aligned with the free bloc 
of nations. Needless to say the results will 
profoundly affect the ideology, the economic 
organization and the way of life of all of the 
underdeveloped nations in the world. 

The rate of urbanization, par- 
ticularly in the economically underdeveloped 
areas, is also a significant element in the 
world political situation. For the concentra- 
tion of population in great urban centers 
provides an effective base for the expression 
of discontent and mass frustration. Al- 


though urbanism as a way of life is gen- 
erally associated with the industrialized and 
wealthier nations, the fact is there are more 
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large cities and more people living in them 
in Asia, than in either Europe or North 
America; and that the rate of urbanization, 
the rate at which the total population is 


in the developed areas of the globe. 
reason for this, of course, lies in the fact that 
the developed areas are already reaching 
maximum levels of urbanization, whereas 
the underdeveloped areas are in a relatively 
early stage of the process. 

In the economically advanced nations, 
urbanization is both an antecedent and a 
consequence of high levels of living. It both 


urban population are not nearly to the same 
extent, symbols of man’s mastery over na- 
ture. They represent more the transfer of 
poverty from an overpopulated rural country- 
side to an urban setting. They result more 
from the push of peoples from low levels 
of living or internal disorder, than from the 
pull of the city by reason of economic oppor- 
tunity and higher living standards. In the 
25 years between 1950 and 1975, projections I 
have made, tied to the United Nations total 
population projections, indicate that the 
city populations in Asia could increase by 
a minimum of two-thirds by reason of total 
population increase alone; and could triple 
through the combined effects of total popu- 
lation increase and the continuation of the 
observed rate of urbanization. 

Thus, while the nations of the underde- 
veloped areas of the world are attempting 
to improve their miserable urban living con- 
ditions, urban populations will continue ex- 
Plosively to increase at rates exceeding that 
of total population increase. This is a set- 
ting conducive to political instability, un- 
rest, and explosive political action—of a type 
already evident in the politically unstable 
areas of the globe—in Latin America, in sub- 
Saharan Africa, in the Near East, and 
through much of Asia. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that 
domestic unrest and political instability 
will not necessarily be contained within na- 
tional boundaries. In the interdependent 
and shrinking world in which we live, there 
are few places left where domestic turmoil 
may not also constitute serious threats to 
world peace. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Present and prospective rates of popula- 
tion growth point to crisis possibilities for 
mankind, both in the long and short runs, 

In the long run, neither the more equi- 
table distribution of the world’s product, 
nor the ability of food production to main- 
tain pace with population increase, can 
resolve the problems created by contempo- 
rary and prospective rates of population in- 
crease. In the long run, the limiting factor 
on this finite planet is space. 

In the short run, the more equitable dis- 
tribution of the world’s product would 
merely effect great reductions in the average 
level of living of the economically advanced 
nations, while doing little to raise the level 
of the impoverished peoples of the world. 
In the short run, the fact that increase in 
food supply may keep up with increase in 
population, also fails to resolve the crucial 
problems. The crises ahead, lie not in pos- 
sible failure to maintain the present levels 
of nutrition but, rather, in the prospect of 
failure to increase this level and other ele- 
ments in the level of living of the great 
mass of mankind. The maintenance of 
present international differentials in levels 
of living will not prevent domestic govern- 
mental instabilities, ease world tensions, nor 
eliminate the lure of Communism to the 
impoverished, disillusioned, and frustrated 
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majority of peoples in the world. Only 
substantial increase in the levels of living of 
the peoples, accompanied 
by diminution of the gap between the have 
and have-not nations, can ease the critical 
international problems with which the 
world is confronted. 

The ability of the economically under- 
developed areas of the world to raise their 
levels of living will, in large measure, de- 
pend on their ability to dampen their rates 
of population increase. But present and 
projected rates of population. growth in 
these areas impose impossible burdens upon 
them in their efforts to achieve higher living 
standards; and failure to dampen popula- 
tion growth may mean catastrophe, not only 
to the underdeveloped nations but, also, to 
the world as a whole. 

How is the rate of population increase to 
be dampened? The answer to this question 
is readily apparent, particularly in light of 
the reason for present and prospective explo- 
sive rates of population growth. 

The population explosion is the result of 
the great increase in “natural” increase, that 
is in the excess of births over deaths. The 
increase in natural increase is the result 
largely of death control, the great declines 
in death rates achieved either as byproducts, 
or the direct result, of technological ad- 
vance, increased productivity, environmental 
sanitation, personal hygiene, and modern 
medicine. 

Explosive population growth can be 
brought under control only by effecting a 
decrease in natural increase. This is true 
for the world as a whole, and with differ- 
ences in phasing, for various individual na- 
tions. Solutions to the problems generated 
by rapid population increase, either in the 
long run or the short run, must include 
provision for decrease in the rate of natural 
increase. Other proposed solutions to the 
problems posed by rapid population growth, 
including increased international migration, 
foreign trade, redistribution of wealth, and 
the like, hold forth little promise—if any, 
even in the short run. 

There are only three ways to decrease the 
rate of natural increase: one, by halting 
rates of decline in the death rate or actually 
increasing the death rate; two, by decreas- 
ing the birth rate; or three, by some com- 
bination of both. 

It will be readily agreed that a deliberate 
policy to increase the death rate or to pre- 
vent its further decrease, is universally un- 
acceptable. This being the case the first 
and the third alternatives of decreasing the 
rate of natural increase, are eliminated. 
There remains, therefore, as the only means 
of dampening the rate of population in- 
crease, decreasing the birth rate. In brief, 
to retain, or to continue to experience death 
control, it becomes necessary to practice 
birth control. 

This conclusion, although it flows directly 
from the demographic facts of life, has 
provoked heated debate of the type recently 
manifest in the press. 

There are two internationally wide value 
systems identified with opposition to the 
restriction of population growth. One is 
the Marxist—both the Communist and the 
non-Communist varieties—which holds that 
overpopulation is but a manifestation of the 
imperfections of, and maldistribution of 
product in, the capitalist order. The other 
is that of the Roman Catholic Church whose 
Position is often misunderstood. Enlight- 
ened leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, 
including Pope Pius XII, have recognized 
the need to control population growth not 
only for biological but, also, for social and 
economic reasons. Family limitation is 
condoned by the Roman Catholic Church as 
an act of “responsible parenthood.” But to 
achieve responsible parenthood the church 
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approves only methods consistent with her 
interpretation of the “natural law of God.” 

The controversy about the acceptable 
means of birth control has obscured the 
crucial problem involved that affects global 
and international policy. The most impor- 
tant thing to be realized about present 
methods of birth control is, that it is yet to 
be demonstrated that they are adequate to 
the task of controlling the birth rate in the 
economically underdeveloped areas of the 
globe. The great masses of impoverished 
mankind have uncontrolled birth rates, not 
because of the factors at issue in the birth 
control controversy we are witnessing in this 
country, but because they have neither the 
desire, the know-how nor the means to con- 
trol their birth rate. But the economically 
underdeveloped nations are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the relation between ex- 
plosive rates of population increase and 
their levels of living. India has, for some 
time, and recently Pakistan, also, has 
adopted national policies designed to 
dampen rates of population increase. 
China has given evidence of concern with 
the problem, as has also Egypt. Other un- 
derdeveloped areas will without question 
come to grips with the relation between 
population growth and economic develop- 
ment in the coming years. 

The major consideration, then, about 
birth control in the present world situation 
is the fact that even if the mass populations 
of the world had the desire to control their 
fertility, no really effective methods of ac- 
complishing this objective are yet available. 
There has been, however, a considerable in- 
crease in research and experimentation with 
improved methods, including the oral con- 
traceptive; and it is likely, on the basis of 
results achieved to date, that a breakthrough 
in obtaining birth control means adequate 
to the task of controlling population in- 
crease in the underdeveloped areas, may not 
be too far off into the future—may perhaps 
be achieved in less than a decade. 

The policy of the Government of the 
United States on birth control has recently 
become a matter of national attention. 
The President has been drawn into the dis- 
cussion, and he has made the statement 
that “birth control is no business of the 
US. Government.” 

This position makes policy sense to the 
extent that it is interpreted to mean that we 
have no business forcing our values upon 
other people. However, it is a position 
open to serious question when one takes 
into consideration the fact that the US. 
Government has made “death control” a 
matter of its business. That is, the U.S. 
Government maintains and directs very 
efficient health agencies, including the 
US. Public Health Service, which have 
contributed materially to effect decreases 
in the death rates throughout the world. 
It is doubtful that US. governmental policy 
can for long continue to make its business 
to export death control without becoming 
concerned about the problem of birth con- 
trol. In this connection it is of some interest 
that Vice President Nrxon has recently been 
quoted as stating that the U.S. Government 
should help nations, which request it, to 
obtain means of birth control. 

In indicating that birth control was not 
the business of the U.S. Government, the 
President expressed the belief that it was 
& matter for private agencies. Whatever the 
official position of the U.S. Government on 
birth control may be, or become, it is clear 
that voluntary agencies are, and will con- 
tinue to be, free to contribute what they can 
to the solution of the serious problems as- 
sociated with contemporary explosive popu- 
lation increase. A major effort to mobilize 
Private resources to help nations which re- 
quest birth control aid is under way in the 
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world population emergency campaign. Few 
opportunities exist to be of as much service 
to mankind as that represented by support 
given to this campaign. 

Explosive population increase is the prod- 
uct of man’s culture-building activities 
which have directly and indirectly reduced 
the death rate. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the mind of man which has 
achieved remarkable methods of death con- 
trol will be able to devise effective methods 
of birth control consistent with his diverse 
value systems. 





THE LATE DR. EDWIN E. WITTE 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with deep regret that I rise to call 
the attention of the House and the Na- 
tion to the passing of Dr. Edwin E. 
Witte, humanitarian, teacher, and econ- 
omist on Friday last, May 20, 1960. 

His long productive life spent in pub- 
lic service and his many personal con- 
tributions to his State and Nation have 
molded in large measure our present way 
of life and will serve as a memorial to 
him. As a teacher at the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Witte was a rare exam- 
ple of humble humanity striving for 
practical answers to man’s problems and 
pointing out the alternatives to young 
minds. In joining the scholar’s knowl- 
edge of economics to the humanitarian’s 
understanding of the needs of the peo- 
ple, he helped bring about approval of 
the social security system. 

Though he frequently disclaimed the 
appellation “father of social security” 
which was widely associated with his 
name, his work as executive director of 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security, under appointment in 1934 by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, was of 
paramount importance in the develop- 
ment of the Social Security Act. Jn 
fact, he is generally credited with hav- 
ing virtually written the Social Security 
Act. 

On March 27, 1957, shortly after Dr. 
Witte retired as a full-time university 
professor at Wisconsin, more than 300 
persons attended a dinner honoring him. 
Former Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, described how Witte “drove a 
team of wild horses” in fashioning the 
Social Security Act. “Those who have 
watched Witte serve his country and 
State as well as his university want to 
tell him in what esteem they hold him,” 
she said. 

Dr. Witte had served at various times 
on the former Wisconsin Labor Relations 
Board, the Defense Mediation Board, 
National War Labor Board, Atomic En- 
ergy Labor Relations Board, and had 
assisted innumerable Government agen- 
cies, including the State Department, 
congressional committees and Presiden- 
tial commissions. 

He was a graduate of Watertown High 
School in my hometown. From 1912 
until 1913, he served as a statistician for 
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the State Industrial Commission: Until 
1914, he was secretary to Representative 
John M. Nelson of Madison and in 1917, 
he became secretary of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission where he re- 
mained for 5 years. 

In 1922, he was appointed head of 
Wisconsin’s legislative reference li- 
brary, a post he held until 1933. He 
originally became associated with the 
University of Wisconsin as a teaching 
assistant in the history department in 
1919. By 1920, he had become a lec- 
turer in the department of economics 
and remained at that rank, on a part- 
time basis, until 1933 when he resigned 
from his library post to become a full 
professor of economics. 

Besides his Government work, Dr. 
Witte served as a visiting professor at 
such universities as Harvard, Washing- 
ton, California, Hawaii, and the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Lebanon. 

Of the more than 30 Government pnsi- 
tions he held during his life, 9 of them 
full time, he described his activities in 
Washington heading the Committee on 
Economic Security as ‘‘the most reward- 
ing experience of my life.” He also 
wrote a staggering number of books, 
booklets, and articles on a wide variety 
of subjects. 

Dr. Witte’s career spanned the great 
years of social turmoil. His contribu- 
tions not only to the humanitarian legis- 
lation developed during his time, but 
also to the understanding of this legis- 
lation, is deeply appreciated by all 
Americans. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House and all Americans join me in ex- 
tending heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
and family in this bereavement. 





A BILL TO GIVE THE PRESIDENT 
DISCRETIONARY AUTHORITY TO 
RAISE OR LOWER INCOME TAX 
RATES FOR PURPOSES OF ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION AND TO 
REDUCE THE FEDERAL DEBT; TO 
DECLARE A NATIONAL POLICY 
THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT SHALL INCREASE TAX 
RATES AS A MEANS OF CHECKING 
BUSINESS BOOMS AND CURBING 
INFLATION INSTEAD OF IMPOS- 
ING HIGH INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Patman] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which would give 
the President discretionary authority to 
make temporary increases in Federal in- 
come taxes in periods of prosperity. The 
bill would also give the President author- 
ity to make temporary reductions in 
income taxes in recessions or when a 
recession threatens. 

The main purpose of the bill is to do 
away with the Federal Government’s 
present method of trying to curb eco- 
nomic booms ane busts, and check infla- 
tion, and to provide a better method for 
accomplishing these objectives. 


ie Sate oa 
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ADMINISTRATION IS ASKING FOR A FURTHER 
INCREASE IN THE DEBT LIMIT 

This bill has been prompted at this 
particular time because the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is now 
considering a new request from the ad- 
ministration to raise the Federal debt 
limit again. I have proposed this legis- 
lation as an alternative. If the bill is 
passed, it will make a further increase 
in the Federal debt unnecessary, because 
it will reduce the Federal debt. It will 
reduce the Federal debt without costing 
98 percent of the American people any 
more money; actually, in both the long 
run and the short run, it will cost 98 
percent of the American people less 
money, and it will do a better job of ac- 
complishing the objectives which the 
present high interest policy is supposed 
to accomplish. 

At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment uses what is called monetary 
controls for these purposes. Specifi- 
cally, in periods of business expansion, 
the Federal Government tightens the 
money supply and raises interest rates 
in the hope of dampening the expansion. 
Conversely, when recessions occur, the 
Government increases the money supply 
and lowers interest rates in the hope of 
stimulating business expansion. 

RAISING INTEREST RATES IS THE SAME AS IN- 
CREASING TAXES, EXCEPT THE REVENUES GO 
INTO THE POCKETS OF THE WEALTHY FEW 
INSTEAD OF INTO THE TREASURY 
Raising interest rates is precisely the 

same as raising taxes on all income 
groups—except that there are at least 
two notable differences in the final effect 
of this kind of tax as compared to a regu- 
lar income tax. 

First, the increased revenues from the 
high interest tax do not go into the 
Treasury where they can be used to pay 
the Government’s operating expenses 
and reduce the Federal debt. The reve- 
nues go into increased profits for the 
banks and other financial institutions 
and into increased incomes for the small 
minority of very wealthy families. Fur- 
thermore, the high interest tax applies 
to the Treasury itself. It increases the 
‘Treasury’s cost burden, and thus results 
in more Federal! debt. 

The second notable difference between 
raising interest rates and raising taxes in 
the normal sense is that the high inter- 
est tax effectuates an enormous redistri- 
bution of the income. It takes purchas- 
ing power out of the pockets of the many 
and diverts it into the vaults of the few. 

To illustrate, the latest Department of 
Commerce report on personal income, 
which is for April, shows that personal 
income from interest has now reached 
the staggering total of $24.9 billion per 
year. ‘This represents a jump of $3.8 
billion within the last year alone. It is 
more than double the personal income 
from interest in 1952, when the Govern- 
ment was pursuing a policy of more rea- 
sonable interest rates. 


PERSONAL INTEREST INCOME NOW MORE THAN 
TWICE THE FARM INCOME 

To illustrate just what a staggering 

figure $24.9 billion of personal interest 

income is, I might point out that this is 
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well over twice the total farm income 
of the country. We can be sure, how- 
ever, that far fewer families benefit from 
personal interest income than benefit 
from farming. To illustrate, a Federal 
Reserve survey last year showed that 73 
percent of the American families owned 
not so much as one US. savings bond; 
and 5 percent of the families owned 87 
percent of all the U.S. savings bonds. 
Yet surely U.S. savings bonds are the 
most widely held of any kind of interest- 
bearing paper. It would be reasonable 
to assume, as to the total personal in- 
come from interest, that no more than 
1 or 2 percent of the families at most 
benefit, on balance, from an increase in 
interest rates. 

HIGH INTEREST ADDS TO THE PROBLEMS WHICH 

HIGH INTEREST IS INVOKED TO SOLVE 

Assuming that the Government’s ob- 
jectives are good, that it is sincerely 
trying to aid in economic stability, and 
trying to prevent inflation in periods of 
business expansion—there is a question 
of morality involved when it chooses a 
method of pursuing these objectives 
which inevitably taxes the poor to fat- 
ten the rich. I will not elaborate this 
point, however, but will simply call at- 
tention to the fact that the method 
which has been used in recent years, and 
is now being used, is bad for other rea- 
sons. The method of raising interest 
rates adds to and compounds the very 
problem which the high interest rates 
are invoked to meet. In each of the 
past several so-called boom cycles, the 
Federal Government has, of course, 
raised interest rates all along the line. 
It has raised interest rates on all money 
for all uses anywhere in the economy. 
Yet its specific objective has been, not 
to curb and restrict all economic activ- 
ity, but to curb and restrict the level of 
investment in new business capacity. It 
has sought to restrain investment simply 
for the reason that the Federal Reserve 
Officials thought that business capacity 
was expanding at a more rapid rate than 
consumer demand, and consequently 
would lead to a greater bust later if not 
restrained sooner. 

So, obviously, the problem which has 
been met by high interest has two pos- 
sible solutions. One is to slow down the 
rate of business expansion, as has been 
done. The other is to increase con- 
sumer demand. But certainly the so- 
lution does not lie in reducing consumer 
demand. Yet that is precisely what the 
high interest policy has done and will 
continue to do. By taking purchasing 
power out of the pockets of 98 percent 
of the people and putting it into the 
pockets of 2 percent of the wealthy few, 
who already have more income than 
they would spend, the Government is 
most certainly reducing effective con- 
sumer demand. 

On every count the high interest pol- 
icy is a bad policy. 

The bill I have introduced would, 
therefore, declare it to be the public 
policy of the United States that tax 
increases shall be made instead of inter- 
est rate increases, whenever in the judg- 
ment of the President high interest rates 
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would otherwise be mecessary. The 
President would exercise his discretion 
on the question whether some kind of 
action is needed. But if he decides some 
kind of action is needed, he could not 
choose between the two methods and 
still comply with the public policy. He 
would have to raise the tax rates. 

The bill applies to both individual in- 
come taxes and corporate income taxes. 
The President could increase, or de- 
crease, the tax rates only within limits, 
however. He could increase the rates by 
any amount up to an amount equal to 
10 percent of the statutory rates. And 
he could reduce the rates by any amount 
up to an amount equal to 10 percent of 
the statutory rates. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE BILL 


The reason for the bill is manifestly in 
part political, but in larger part, sound 
management. 

The bill is, in part, political in the 
sense that it is offered as a counterpro- 
posal to the administration’s new pro- 
posal to further increase the Federal 
debt. Interest rates have now been 
raised to fantastic heights, and they are 
near their record peak, even for this ad- 
ministration. If there is enough pros- 
perity and expansionary tendency in the 
economy to justify the imposition of any 
such interest rates as we now have, then 
these things justify paying off a substan- 
tial amount of the Federal debt. As I 
have pointed out, personal income alone 
from interest has jumped by $3.8 billion 
within the past 12 months. So, if inter- 
est rates were returned only to the level 
of a year ago, and the people paid the 
same amount of taxes in regular taxes, 
instead of the hidden high-interest tax, 
this would be a minimum of $3.8 billion 
that could go to debt reduction. Fur- 
ther, I have not even counted the 
amount of the increased interest income 
going to the finance companies and the 
industrial corporations. 

The bill is also political in the sense 
that it would impose an alternative 
method whereby the administration 
would execute its political judgment. In 
passing this bill, Congress would not 
necessarily agree that it is a good thing 
for the Federal Government to put the 
damper on each period of business ex- 
pansion. That is a judgment which has 
been made by the administration, and 
judgment which would continue to be 
made by the administration. In passing 
this bill, Congress would, in effect, be 
saying to the administration that if it 
wishes to put a damper and a restraint 
on economic expansion, it must put on 
the kind of restraint which will benefit 
all of the people and not just tax the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. And we 
would also be saying to the President 
that he must use a method which will 
really work—which will really accom- 
plish the purposes which the high inter- 
est policy is supposed to accomplish. 
REGULAR TAXES WILL HELP IN ECONOMIC STA- 

BILIZATION; THE HIGH-INTEREST TAX ONLY 

TAXES THE POOR TO FATTEN THE RICH AND 

CAUSES INSTABILITY. 


Most of all, however, the bill is a good 
bill on its merits, and would provide a 
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much better means for economic stabili- 

zation. Why give the President the au- 

thority to raise or lower the tax rates? 

In addition to the political reasons I 

have mentioned, this is the only effective 

way that adjustments in the tax rates 
could be made quickly enough to accom- 
plish their purposes. Obviously, the 

Congress could not go through the legis- 

lative processes to change tax rates 

quickly enough to meet the administra- 
tion’s rapidly changing estimates as to 
the economic outlook. The bill would, 
therefore, give the administration the 
flexibility it needed to meet rapidly 
changing situations in the business pic- 
ture. The President could raise or 
lower the rates of the current tax year 

instantly, whenever in his judgment a 

runaway boom is in the offing, or a busi- 

ness recession is about to develop. 

COPY OF THE BILL AND STATEMENT COVERING 
OTHER MATTERS WHICH CAUSE A DRAIN ON 
THE TREASURY AND INCREASE THE FEDERAL 
DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, for the consideration of 
the Members I will insert a copy of the 
bill and also my statement to the Ways 
and Means Committee today. This 
statement deals with matters other than 
my bill which should be considered in 
connection with the proposal to further 
increase the debt limit. In fact, it deals 
with matters which are causing a ter- 
rific drain on the Treasury and causing 
a constant increase in the Federal debt. 
So these matters should receive the wide 
attention of the Congress without re- 
spect to any question of raising the debt 
limit. 

The bill and statement follow: 


H.R. 12360 


A bill to provide for increases and decreases 
in income tax if the President determines 
and proclaims that economic conditions 
require such increases or decreases 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DECLARATION OF PoLicy.—In 
order to keep the debt of the United States 
at the lowest level consistent with the pro- 
vision of an adequate national defense and 
a@ reasonably sufficient civilian Government, 
and to make reductions in the debt of the 
United States in periods of prosperity, the 
public policy of the United States shall be 
to make temporary increases in the rates of 
Federal taxes as an alternative to, and a sub- 
stitute for, any policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to impose high interest rates on 
the economy as a means of curbing economic 
expansion or restraining inflation. 

Sec. 2. ADJUSTMENT OF INCOME Tax 
Rates.—Subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
determination of tax liability) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 


“PART V—ADJUSTMENT OF RATES OF TAX TO 
REFLECT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

“Sec. 51. INCREASE OR DECREASE IN Tax.— 

“(a) Proclamation by President.— 

“(1) Determination that increase is re- 
quired.—If, during any year, the President 
determies that an increase in income taxes 
is necessary to balance the national budget 
and to provide for a decrease in the public 
debt and that economic conditions are such 
that an increase in such taxes is in the 
national interest, he shall proclaim such 
determination and the percentage increase 
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in tax which he determines is necessary or 
desirable by reason of such conditions. 

“(2) Determination that decrease is re- 
quired.—If, during any calendar year, the 
President determines that a decrease in in- 
come taxes is necessary to prevent, or to 
assist in preventing or counteracting, an 
economic depression or recession, he shall 
proclaim such determination and the per- 
centage decrease in tax which he determines 
is necessary or desirable for such purpose. 

“(b) Increase or Decrease in Tax.— 

“(1) In general.—If a proclamation is 
made under this subsection, then (subject 
to the provisions of this part) the tax im- 
posed by this chapter (other than subchap- 
ter G, relating to additional taxes in cases 
of corporations used to avoid income tax 
on shareholders) for the taxable year during 
which such proclamation is made is hereby 
increased or decreased, as the case may be, 
by the percentage determined and pro- 
claimed by the President. 

“(2) Limitation.—The increase or decrease 
in tax for any taxable year under this sub- 
part shall not exceed an amount equal to 
10 percent of such tax as computed without 
regard to this subpart. 

“(3) Application of change—Any increase 
or decrease in tax under this subpart shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years 
during which the proclamation under sub- 
section (a) is made.” 





STATEMENT OF WRIGHT PATMAN BEFORE THE 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, May 24, 
1960 


Mr. Chairman, it is very kind of the com- 
mittee to hear me. 

I learned for the first time yesterday that 
the committee might consider legislation 
in this Congress to increase the debt limit. 
Yesterday afternoon I wrote you a letter, 
requesting to be heard in opposition, and my 
request was accepted for today. This means 
that I have had less than a half a day to 
prepare and organize the thoughts and facts 
which I felt the committee might wish to 
consider. I regret that there is such haste 
and urgency to dispose of this matter that 
I am unable to do the kind of job of prepa- 
ration which the committee deserves, and I 
think the subject matter deserves. How- 
ever, with the committee’s patience, I will 
try to cover my points in abbreviated form. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO REDUCE THE FEDERAL DEBT 


First, I wish to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to a proposed bill which I plan to intro- 
duce today. I believe that this bill provides 
an alternative to the proposal to increase the 
debt limit, because it provides an alternative 
to increasing the debt itself. Further, I be- 
lieve that the committee may decide that it 
is a bill which should be passed on its own 
merits, even though it decides that the debt 
limit should not be increased in any case. 

Let me put the problem in perspective and 
then show how it relates to the level of the 
Federal debt. 

There are, of course, several ways that our 
Government, and any other government, 
might execute a policy of trying to keep rea- 
sonable stability in the economy—avoid 
booms and busts—and also avoid inflation. 

For several years past our Government has 
been trying to accomplish these things 
through monetary actions. The President’s 
announced policy is to rely upon the Federal 
Reserve to accomplish these things. The 
Federal Reserve's method, in brief, is to 
tighten money and raise interest rates in 
periods of economic exuberance, then in- 
crease the money supply and reduce interest 
rates in recessionary periods. 

In the last several so-called boom cycles, 
the specific reason for tightening money 
and raising interest rates has been to try 
to dampen investment and prevent there 
taking place an expansion of business 
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capacity greater than that needed to meet 
what the Federal Reserve people thought 
was a foreseeable level of consumer de- 
mand. Without e: the correctness 
of these officials’ Judgment, nor appraising 
their success, let me point out the direct 
price paid for their success, if there was 
any success. 

The price paid when the Federal Gov- 
ernment raises interest rates is this: The 
Government is taking an action which, in 
effect, imposes a tax on all income groups. 
When the Government raises the price of 
money, it is raising the price of what is 
called the universal commodity. Everybody 
uses it, and everybody pays an increased 
price for its use. 

But the revenues from this tax are not 
coming into the Treasury and are not being 
used to meet the Government's operating ex- 
penses or to reduce the Federal debt. The 
increased revenues resulting from this 
action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment are going into increased bank profits, 
increased insurance company profits, in- 
creased profits for all the other financial in- 
stitutions, and for increased incomes for the 
small minority of wealthy families who re- 
ceive more income from interest than they 
pay out in interest charges. 

Department of Commerce figures, which 
were just made available in the “Economic 
Indicators” released yesterday, show that 
personal income from interest is now up to 
a rate of $24.9 billion per year. Think of 
this. Personal income from interest, which 
was considerably less than the farm income 
of the country only 8 years ago, is now well 
over twice the total farm income of the 
country. This represents a wholesale re- 
distribution of the income in favor of the 
wealthy few. 

For an indication of how few farnilies 
benefit, on balance, from an increase in in- 
terest income, I would suggest that the com- 
mittee note the distribution of U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Surely these savings bonds are 
more widely held by the American people 
than any other kind of interest-bearing 
paper. Yet, according to a Federal Reserve 
survey made last year, 73 percent of the 
American families own not so much as one 
savings bond; 5 percent of the families own 
87 percent of all of these bonds outstand- 
ing. Manifestly, if we had information on 
the concentration of all personal income 
from interest, we would find it much more 
highly concentrated than the ownership of 
savings bonds. 

Why not find a better method for check- 
ing economic expansion and checking infla- 
tion, if there is a better method? 

Last year, as you know, the Joint Economic 
Committee made a year-long study of this 
matter. The committee reached the con- 
clusion that monetary actions and so-called 
monetary controls provide an extremely poor 
way of trying to accomplish the objectives 
for which this method is used. It is a poor 
method because it has many other bad ef- 
fects other than income redistribution, 
which I have mentioned. The committee 
recommended very strongly that the Gov- 
ernment should employ its fiscal policies as 
a principal means of economic stabilization, 
rather than monetary policies. In general, 
the minority members of that committee 
agreed with this conclusion, even though the 
minority members disagreed on other mat- 
ters. 

Now I assume that all of us in Congress 
agree that the Federal debt should be kept 
to a minium consistent with the needs of 
Government, and that we agree, also, that 
in periods of prosperity the Federal debt 
should be reduced. 

This is manifestly a time to reduce the 
Federal debt. The Federal Reserve authori- 
ties judge the expansionary tendencies in the 
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economy to be so strong and to be so in 
need of restraint that the Federal Reserve is 
maintaining short-term interest rates at a 
near record level. The American people are 
having to pay a fabulous tax as a price 
for restraining the economy. Why not let 
the revenues from this tax flow into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and have it used to reduce 
the Federal debt, rather than approve an in- 
crease in the Federal debt? 

That is the policy my bill would adopt. 
More specifically, the bill would give the 
President the authority to raise, by uniform 
percentages on a temporary basis, all Federal 
income tax rates—individual and corporate. 
The bill would give the President authority 
to raise these rates up to a specified maxi- 
mum of 10 percent of the statutory rates. 
Further, the bill would declare the national 
policy to be that the President shall use this 
means of curbing economic expansion and 
checking inflation as an alternative to the 
policy of imposing high interest rates, when- 
ever the policy of the Federal Government 
would otherwise be to impose high interest 
rates. 

Under the bill, the President could raise 
tax rates promptly for the current tax year, 
at any time he should decide that high 
interest rates would otherwise be necessary 
to meet the economic problems of the day. 
Conversely, in recessionary periods, the 
President could also reduce tax rates by as 
much as 10 percent below the rate specified 
in the statute. 

The reason for giving the President discre- 
tionary authority to amend the rates is to 
provide the flexibility needed to meet quick- 
ly changing situations. The Congress could 
not go through the legislative processes for 
this purpose, any more than it could legis- 
late the level of interest rates the Federal 
Reserve is to maintain for this purpose. 

I hope the committee will give serious 
consideration to this proposal. If the pres- 
ent level of prosperity and the present ex- 
pansionary forces in the economy are such 
as to justify the level of interest rates which 
the Federal Reserve is imposing on the econ- 
omy, then these things are sufficient to jus- 
tify a quite substantial reduction in the 
Federal debt during the remainder of this 
calendar year. 

Let me emphasize that I am not proposing 
that the American people pay both the high 
interest rates and increased taxes. I am 
proposing that they pay increased taxes in- 
stead of the high interest rates, and I have 
no doubt that shifting the revenues from 
the money-lenders into the Treasury will 
mean that the American people will pay 
less in total for the same amount of economic 
stabilization and infiation control. 


STEPS TO CORRECT PRESENT FEDERAL RESERVE 
PRACTICES WHICH CAUSE AN UNNECESSARY 
DRAIN ON THE TREASURY 


Mr. Chairman, a second suggestion made 
in my letter of yesterday is that the com- 
mittee give careful consideration to taking 
some steps to reduce the drain which the 
Federal Reserve is placing on the Treasury. 
If these steps are taken, the Federal debt 
will be reduced, and there will be no need 
to increase the debt limit and allow more 
debt to be incurred. 

As the committee knows, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have at their discretion 
two methods for increasing the money sup- 
ply. One method is for the Federal Reserve 
to buy more Government securities from the 
open market. This extends more Federal 
Reserve bank credit to the private banks in 
the form of reserves. This means that the 
private banks may then create several dollars 
of new money for each new dollar of bank 
reserves. Under present regulations promul- 
gated by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
banks are privileged to create between $6 and 
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$7 of money for each dollar of reserves ex- 
tended them. 

The second way in which the Federal Re- 
serve may bring about an increase in the 
money supply is to change its regulations 
so as to permit the private banks to create 
@ greater number of dollars for each dollar 
of Federal Reserve credit extended them in 
the form of bank reserves. 

Either of the two methods produce the 
same effect on the economy. A given 
amount of credit may be made available to 
business and consumers by any number of 
combinations of bank reserves and regula- 
tions prescribing the rate at which the banks 
may create money on each dollar of reserves. 

Government securities bought by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are paid for in precisely 
the same way Government securities bought 
by the private banks are paid for. They are 
paid for on created money. Consequently, 
when the Government buys some of its own 
debt obligations, this would, in normal cir- 
cumstances, reduce the Government’s debt. 
In the peculiar circumstances under which 
the Federal Reserve operates, however, there 
is a threat at all times that the Federal Re- 
serve may put these securities back in the 
market—in effect giving them away. The 
threat is that the Federal Reserve may sell 
some of these securities while simultaneous- 
ly promulgating regulations which permit 
the private banks to create the money with 
which to buy the securities. Recently the 
Federal Reserve authorities have been lean- 
ing strongly in the direction of this threat. 
The Federal Reserve Board itself has recom- 
mended a systematic program of this kind in 
connection with the so-called vault-cash bill 
which was enacted last year. 

Actually, the Federal Reserve’s leanings 
toward giving away Government securities 
are much more than a threat. It is con- 
stantly leaning against the wind of more 
Federal Reserve ownership of Government 
securities and leaning with the wind of 
banker pressures and banker favoritism. 

Let me point out three ways in which 
the Federal Reserve recently has been shift- 
ing the advantages in favor of the private 
bankers and away from the Treasury and 
the general taxpayers. 

First, over the years, the Federal Reserve 
must, of course, permit a growth in the 
money supply. In the past 2 years, it has 
permitted the money supply to grow by 
44 percent. As I have pointed out, in 
providing for this growth, the Federal Re- 
serve could have acquired more Government 
securities and thus returned the interest 
payments to the Treasury. Or, it could per- 
mit the private banks to create a large share 
of the new money and thus acquire and 
hold a larger share of the Government se- 
curities. It has done the latter. 

A second way in which the Federal Re- 
serve might have acquired more Govern- 
ment securities during these past 2 years— 
and without inconveniencing the private 
banks—arose because of the gold outflow. 
When gold leaves the country, bank reserves 
are reduced on a dollar-for-dollar basis, just 
as is the case when the Federal Reserve 
“sells’’ Government securities. Consequent- 
ly, the Federal Reserve had to take some ac- 
tion to offset the effects on the money sup- 
ply of this outflow of gold, which has 
amounted to several billions of dollars. 
Here again, it has either of two ways for 
meeting the problem. It can buy Govern- 
ment securities in an amount equal to the 
gold outflow, and thus restore the reserves, or 
it can amend its regulations so as to permit 
the private banks to create more money on 
the lesser amount of reserves. It has done 
the latter. 

A third adjustment which the Federal Re- 
serve has to make arises because of the 
increasing amount of currency in circula- 
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tion. In the past 2 years, the amount of 
currency in circulation has increased by 
more than $1 billion. When more currency 
goes into circulation, this reduces the 
amount of reserves the banks have to their 
credit, just as is the case when there is 
@ gold outflow or when the Federal Reserve 
sells Government securities. Here again, the 
Federal Reserve can make up for the re- 
duction in reserve credits by buying more 
Government securities, or it can give the 
banks a windfall by changing its regulations 
so the banks can create more money in 
relation to the lesser amount of reserve 
credits. It has done the latter. It has 
taken actions which result in the private 
banks’ acquiring, without cost, relatively 
more Government securities, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s having relatively less Gov- 
ernment securities. 

What have these actions amounted to 
over the past 24 months? In this period, 
the Federal Reserve has brought about a 4.4- 
percent increase in the money supply. If 
it had increased reserve credits proportion- 
ately, so that the public and the private 
banks would have shared in the money 
creating process in the same way they 
shared the benefits 2 years ago, the Federal 
Reserve would today have $3 billion plus 
$6 million more Government securities than 
it does have, and the private banks would 
have $3 billion plus $6 million less. In 
other words, the real public debt of the 
Federal Government would be $3 billion 
and $6 million less than it is today by 
reason of the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself would have owned its own 
debt obligations in this amount. 

It seems to me completely unjustifiable 
for the committee to recommend to the 
House that it permit further increases in 
the Federal debt while making no recom- 
mendations to stop the Federal Reserve's 
giving away Federal debt obligations. 


THE TREASURY IS GOING INTO DERT UNNECES- 
SARILY AND PAYING UNNECESSARY INTEREST 
CHARGES 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out in 

my letter, the Treasury has, within recent 
weeks, been issuing more obligations than 
it needed to. It has consciously and delib- 
erately borrowed money in the past few 
weeks which it will not need until next 
July, if at all. This means that the Treas- 
ury is paying interest, and a very high rate 
of interest, on funds it does not need, while 
it leaves the funds on deposit with the 
private banks, and these pay the Treasury 
no interest for the use of the funds. 

May I again suggest that the committee 
give consideration to the fact that the 
Treasury is at all times carrying a debt of 
no less than $3.5 billion more than it needs 
in order to maintain a surplus on deposit for 
the private commercial banks. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I regret that 
I felt compelled to seek an opportunity to 
impose these suggestions upon the Com- 
mittee, but as you know, I do have some 
strong feelings about these matters, and I 
hope that my suggestions may be of some 
assistance to the committee in its delibera- 
tions. 

Thank you again. 





MORE BIDDING AND USE OF CEN- 
TRAL PURCHASING AGENT COULD 
SAVE BILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR 
TAXPAYERS 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 

Iowa (Mr. SmitTH] is recognized for 30 

minutes. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is the biggest buyer in the 
world. Last year for our civil and mili- 
tary procurement we spent or obligated 
ourselves to spend the vast sum of about 
$26 billion. This is more than the total 
cost of running our Government from 
1789 through 1917, or from the time of 
George Washington until Woodrow Wil- 
son; it is almost double the present cost 
of running the Government of Great 
Britain. 

And yet this tremendous buying power 
is not hedged about by rigorous safe- 
guards necessary to assure the most 
efficient and economical purchasing 
procedures. Our laws state that as far 
as possible purchases shall be made only 
after advertising and competitive bids. 
Faithfully following such practices 
should enable our Government to buy 
at the lowest available prices. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, according to 
the best figures I can obtain for last 
year, only about $5 billion out of the $26 
billion was spent pursuant to advertising 
and bidding. The other approximately 
$21 billion was negotiated. Ordinarily 
this means that there is little or no com- 
petition. Where there is the color of 
competition, every bidder may know 
what the lowest price is and only have 
to beat that price although it may be 
much too high. Also, this practice of 
negotiation favors the big contractor 
and tends to put small manufacturers, 
who are forced to be subcontractors, at 
the mercy of the big, prime contractor. 
It often means the additional cost of 
another layer of management and 
profits added to the Government cost. 

Recently the Comptroller General 
testified that a failure to negotiate close 
prices had, in 16 cases he had reported 
to Congress, shown excessive costs ag- 
gregating about $27,800,000. This is 
only a small fraction of the cases in- 
volved, and many estimate that ex- 
cessive costs total billions of dollars. 

The idea of a central purchasing agent 
who can coordinate purchases and have 
employees specialize in purchasing fields 
has long been recognized as the most 
efficient and economical procedure both 
for industry and government. Great 
Britain has long used a central civilian 
purchasing agent for military supplies 
and thus avoided the undesirable con- 
centration of power and abuses by pro- 
fessional military officials. Laws passed 
‘in the late 1940’s were designed to in- 
corporate the needed reforms, but, of 
course, there are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. A list of circumstances where 
the exception to the rule would apply 
where incorporated into the law; but the 
exceptions have now become the gen- 
eral rule. One exception to the require- 
ment is where the President says an 
emergency exists. This seems innocent 
enough on its face, but the signing of 
forms stating that an emergency exists 
and that bidding should be waived have 
in recent years become so commonplace 
that the vast majority of buying is now 
outside the bidding protection. 

There is a wide variance from agency 
to agency in the use of advertised pro- 
curement. Some, like TVA, the largest 
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civil buyer, advertised for 99.1 percent of 

its purchases; the Bureau of the Budget 

for 100 percent and General Services for 

84.5 percent. On the other hand some 

of the defense services advertised for 

only 14 percent; the Labor Department 
for 16.1 percent and the State Depart- 
ment for 7.8 percent. 

Our procurement laws list 15 civil and 
17 military excuses which justify negoti- 
ating in place of advertising and compet- 
itive bidding. One excuse is that a pub- 
lic exigency will not permit the delay 
incident to advertising; another that 
competition is impracticable. Such 
standards are so vague and indetermi- 
nate as to lay open the way to, if not to 
invite, abuse. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, is charged 
with the authority to investigate lack of 
efficiency and economy in the Govern- 
ment, and it is the committee which rec- 
ommended the original Federal Proper- 
ty and Administrative Services Act set- 
ting up a central purchasing agency. It 
is altogether appropriate that we now try 
to improve the act and reduce the area of 
abuse of its provisions. Any possible 
amendment is so technical and far- 
reaching that a great deal of study is 
necessary. I have been working for al- 
most a year on some amendments. 

Meanwhile, the GAO made a report 
for us which gives an excellent back- 
ground to the problem. Jack Wilson, an 
able reporter for Cowles Publications, 
has written an excellent series of articles 
which incorporate, in summary form, 
important parts of the GAO report and 
expand upon the surrounding circum- 
stances. I believe it is such an excellent 
series of articles that I ask your indul- 
gence to relate them to you at this time. 
The articles by Mr. Wilson are as fol- 
lows: 

Provip—e Less DEFENSE THAN UNITED STATES 
Pays FOR—BUYING PLAN BRINGS WASTE, 
CONFUSION 

(First of a series) 
(By Jack Wilson) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Uncle Sam is widely 

known as the world’s No. 1 hoarder, who 


never throws anything away and seldom sells 
it. 

What is less generally realized is that the 
Department of Agriculture, which has $7 bil- 
lion worth of surplus farm stuff squirreled 
away, is a piker in this line. 

The Defense Department has surplus odds 
and ends adding up to nearly 4 times as 
much as Agriculture’s little nest egg. 

At the latest count, military surplus and 
excess stocks (there’s a difference that we 
don’t have to go into at the moment) had a 
book value of $26.7 billion. 

At the same time, the armed services are 
in the process of buying $23 billion worth of 
new materials—some of it identical to the 
surplus supplies that are being stored or pre- 
pared for sale. 

STORAGE COST 

Aside from the fact that it is costing $134 
million a year to store this stuff and keep 
track of it and try to figure out what to do 
with it, there are some other features of the 
military buying and selling operation that 
are important. 

A lot of the material is useful to civilians— 
but the Government can't unload it without 
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the risk of kicking the bottom out of the 
commercial market. 

The average return when military surplus 
is sold is about 2 cents on the dollar, minus 
the cost of getting it ready for sale and 
selling it. 

LOSS DEFENSE 


Some of it is being transferred to the for- 
eign aid program at the original book value, 
although today it’s worth far less. The re- 
sult is that the aid program, already under 
congressional fire, is paying for value it is not 
getting. 

And what is more important, the Pentagon 
confusion in buying and hoarding and sell- 
ing means that the country is getting less 
defense than it is paying for. 

The picture has been brought into focus 
for the first time in a report prepared for 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Eco- 
nomics by two staff specialists, Ray Ward 
and Richard J. Newman, who have spent 
months analyzing military procurement 
practices. 

NO ONE OFFICE 


They found that there is no office in the 
Pentagon that has general supervision of 
the sprawling procurement activity, that it 
is difficult for one military service to find 
out what another is doing, and that in most 
cases they don’t want to find out. 

That is why, for example, the Army about 
a year ago was trying to buy $3 million 
worth of spare parts for. helicopters, while 
the Air Force was wondering what to do with 
$6 million worth of identical parts in its 
excess stock. 

It also contributes to the fact that the 
military needs more than 585 million square 
feet of warehouse space (that’s roughly 21 
square miles) to house its inventory of paper 
clips, office chairs, spare tires, gas masks, fire 
bombs, gents and ladies underwear, electric 
motors, machineguns, and what have you. 

A committee staffer estimated the ware- 
house space cost around $4 per square foot. 


STIRS OPPOSITION 


The report recommended creation of a 
separate Pentagon service to handle procure- 
ment, a proposal that arouses nothing but 
bitter opposition among the Armed Forces. 

The military argument is that supplies 
have to come along immediately, when need- 
er, and that the only way to assure this is to 
keep the buying procedures under control 
of each service. 

There is some joint procurement now. 
The Army, for example, buys food for all the 
services. The Navy buys medical supplies 
and petroleum products for everybody. 

The whole thing represents a small frac- 
tion of the total procurement, and there is 
no serious effort being made to broaden the 
system, 

Meanwhile, the surpluses are piling up. 
When a service finds it has more of some- 
thing than it needs, the extra amount is 
declared excess. That means it’s available 
for any of the other services if they need it. 

If nobody needs it, it is declared surpius, 
and can be sold or distributed to schools 
or other public institutions. 

This year the military is planning to sell 
$10 billion worth of surplus material, for 
which it expects to receive about $260 mil- 
lion. It will cost about $75 million to pre- 
pare it for sale and dispose of it. 

It’s only fair to note that the difference 
between the book value and the selling 
price doesn’t accurately reflect the Govern- 
ment’s loss. 

Under the Federal bookkeeping system, 
everything is carried on the books at its 
original cost, until it falls apart or molders 
into dust. 

NOT ALL JUNK 


Some of the surplus is old, and 
valuable only as junk. Not all of it is. 
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The list includes a lot. of wholly new 
materials, such as metal sheets and pipes 
bought for some mysterious purpose, never 
used, and now headed for the cut-rate 
market. 

It’s the end product of the biggest busi- 
ness in the country, the weirdly complicated 
process of keeping the Armed Forces sup- 
plied. How big and how complicated the 
process is will be told in a later story. 


An Economic OcTropus: U.S. DEFENSE BILL— 
$24 BILLION SPENT IN 1959 FoR SUPPLIES 


(Second of a series) 
(By Jack Wilson) 


WasHINGTON, D.C——The Department of 
Defense last year spent $24 billion for sup- 
plies and equipment. That is more than 
twice as much as the Nation’s total net 
farm income. 

It’s nearly twice as much as the whole 
country spent for public education, and 
45 percent more than the total revenue from 
Federal corporation income taxes. 

And that doesn’t include $11 billion paid 
out for salaries of civilians and military per- 
sonnel on the Defense payroll. 

That payroll is one and a half times as 
large as the combined payrolls of the iron 
and steel industry and all other basic metal 
producers. 

AUTO, PLANE INDUSTRY 


It’s more than double the payroll of the 
automobile industry. In California, where 
the aircraft industry is the biggest private 
business, the defense payroll is just as large. 

The Defense Department owns $150 billion 
worth of property, in the form of military 
bases, arsenals, guns, rockets, typewriters, 
shoelaces, tanks, carbon paper, and almost 
literally anything else you can think of. The 
total represents about 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s wealth. 

This economic octopus reaches into every 
State—and every pocketbook. 


AFFECTS ALL 


In one way or another, the management of 
the defense buying and selling program 
affects every businessman in the country, 
sending prices up or down, causing sudden 
shortages or market gluts. 

Yet there is no centralized control over it. 
The Army and Navy try to control their buy- 
ing through central organizations, while the 
Air Force gives its assorted commanders wide 
latitude in buying supplies independently 
from local producers. 

Some of the facts about Defense Depart- 
ment spending were rounded up by Ray Ward 
and Richard J. Newman in a special study 
they made for the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress. 

SPENDING IN IOWA 


Their report showed Defense spent $155,- 
423,000 in Iowa last year for supplies, services, 
and construction. 

Defense spent $238,400,000 in Minnesota, 
$17,416,000 in North Dakota, $12,315,000 in 
South Dakota, and $168,221,000 in Wisconsin. 

These figures do not include salaries of 
civilians and military people in the States. 
For instance: The military payroll in Iowa 
was $8,045,000 for 1,987 persons on active 
duty there, plus $2,807,000 for 522 civilians. 

The payroll in Minnesota was $19,123,000 
for 4,756 persons on active duty, plus $9,423,- 
000 for 1,752 civilians. 

South Dakota had 7,050 military personnel 
drawing $29,139,000, and 1,519 defense civil- 
ians earning $8,168,000. For North Dakota, 
the payrolls added up to $12,364,000 for 2,960 
military persons, and $3,634,000 for 675 
civilians. 

In Wisconsin, Defense paid $20,196,000 to 
5,079 military personnel, and $10,979,000 to 
2,043, civilians. 
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ADDITIONAL SPENDING 

Nobody, including the economics commit- 
tee or the Pentagon, professes to know how 
much additional money is being poured into 
the several States in the form of subcon- 
tracts. 

As you would expect, the biggest contracts 
are going to builders of aircraft and mis- 
siles, with electronics equipment, petroleum 
products, and services—mostly research and 
development—trailing closely. 

The 25 companies that hold the biggest 
prime contracts include most of the big and 
medium-size aircraft companies and all the 
major automobile producers. 

SMALL BUSINESSES 

Small business’s share of the defense 
spending dollar has been declining in recent 
years, so far as prime contracts are con- 
cerned. There are no meaningful figures 
available to show how much small concerns 
get in the way of subcontracts. 

Last year, small business contracts with 
the Defense Department totaled $3,782 mil- 
lion, or about 16 percent of the $23 billion 
that the Pentagon spent for goods and serv- 
ices. 

The previous year the small-business share 
was 17 percent, and the year before that 
nearly 20 percent. 

Small business’s best opportunity to sell 
to the Defense Department was in the fields 
of textiles, construction, and food. More 
than 70 percent of all military textiles and 
clothing was purchased from small con- 
cerns. 

The small companies have complained 
that in many cases they are in a better 
position to bid for military contracts than 
some of the big outfits are, but they don’t 
get the chance. 

BrtLions ARE SPENT ON DEFENSE, WITHOUT 
Bips 


(Third of a series) 
(By Jack Wilson) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—It’s an old established 
Yankee business theory that the best way 
to get a good price when you're buying 
something is to get a batch of eager sellers 
bidding against each other. 

Yet the Pentagon, which will spend about 
$23 billion of your money buying things 
this year, will buy most of them without 
ever calling for competitive bids. 


PROFIT GUARANTEE 


And beyond that for many of the most 
expensive items, it won’t know what the 
price is going to be until the bill comes in. 
It offers the seller a guaranteed profit, re- 
gardless of his expenses, and if he charges too 
much it may be years, if ever, before he has 
to repay the excess. 

Last year the Defense Department spent 
roughly $23 billion on goods and services. 
It asked for competitive bids on only $3 bil- 
lion worth of these items, or 14 percent of 
the total. 

The rest, over $19 bililon or 86 percent, 
was purchased through negotiated contracts. 

That 86-percent figure is about standard 
now. Since the Korean war began in 1950, 
there has been only 1 year when purchases 
by neogtiated contracts amounted to as 
little as 82 percent of the total. 

Negotiated contracts have been common 
in wartime, when it’s important to get im- 
mediate delivery and the quickest way to get 
started is to call in a likely producer, tell 
him what you need, and put him to work. 

The process never before has been so ex- 
tensively used in peacetime. 

COST-PLUS 

The cost-plus system, used during World 
War II as an emergency measure, is gaining 
ground steadily. In 1951, defense bought 87 
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percent of its materials on fixed-price con- 
tracts, which obligated the seller to produce 
the stuff at a price specified beforehand. 

Last year only 59 percent of the Pentagon's 
purchases were on fixed-price agreements. 

The other 41 percent, representing over 
$9 billion, involved contracts under which 
the producer was guaranteed a profit, either 
a fixed amount or a percentage of costs, 
after he had finished the job and figured out 
how much it cost him to do it. 


GOOD REASON 


There is good reason for both negotiated 
and cost-plus contracts in many cases. If 
you're buying big equipment, a fleet of heavy 
airplanes or a submarine, for instance, there 
may be only one company available to han- 
dle the job, and you have no choice but to 
negotiate the best deal possible. 

If you’re buying something that nobody 
has ever built, like a new missile or a nu- 
clear engine for an aircraft carrier, it’s im- 
possible to predict costs in advance and you 
have to go to the cost-plus system. 

But, as a study prepared for the joint 
economic committee of Congress put it, an 
important reason for the wide use of the 
freewheeling contract procedures seems to 
be that it’s easier. 


CONGRESS INTENT 


“The Defense Department appears not to 
be employing competitive bidding to the 
fullest extent possible,” the report said, “but 
rather to be assigning conditions applicable 
to complex and urgent requirements to other 
procurements in order to contravene the in- 
tent of Congress.” 

Congress’s intent is to require use of ad- 
vertised, competitive bids whenever it is 
possible. 

One of the big objections to the procedure, 
from the public’s point of view, is that the 
manufacturer holds most of the trump 
cards when the negotiation game begins. 


WEAK POINTS 


The Comptroller General, the Govern- 
ment’s head auditor, has listed some of the 
weak points in the Government’s position: 

The agency contract man doesn’t have ac- 
cess to all the information needed to deter- 
mine whether the manufacturer’s cost 
estimates are reasonable, he can’t know 
much about costs of items the manufacturer 
gets from subcontractors, and where only 
one concern quotes prices, there’s little 
chance of making sure the prices are right. 

All the contracts are subject to renegotia- 
tion if it turns out there are unreasonable 
charges, but the process is long and slow 
and before it can be completed the manu- 
facturer may have been awarded a second 
contract based on the provisions of the first 
one. 

ONE EXAMPLE 

The General Accounting Office cited one 
example in which a prime contractor in- 
cluded in his cost estimates the list price of 
important components he was to buy from 
a subcontractor. 

He used the list price although he had 
obtained the components at less than that 
in previous jobs, and could reasonably ex- 
pect to get the same discount again. The 
Government paid the list price. 

One solution suggested by the economic 
committee staffers is separate procurement 
of standard items used in specialized prod- 
ucts. 

IN SOME CASES 

A rocket airplane or a nuclear submarine 
is a specialized item that may have to be 
produced by a specially qualified manufac- 
turer. But the nuts and bolts and toggle 
switches and transistors, the steel tubing 
and copper wires and sheet metal that go 
into them are available in any hardware 
store. 
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The proposal is that the Government buy 
these shelf items under competitive bidding 
and turn them over to the prime contractor. 
It’s done in some cases, but not in nearly 
enough of them, the staff members believe. 

There are other factors that increase the 
cost of defense purchases, including duplica- 
tion, wasteful distribution, and just plain 
overbuying. 

Our strategic stockpiles, for instance, are 
now twice as big as even the stockpilers think 
they need to be. And they’re still growing. 
How We Spenp Our DEFENSE DOLLARS— 

DUPLICATION Eats TAX MONEY 
(By Jack Wilson) 

WASHINGTON.—The Defense Department is 
by far the biggest business in the United 
States. 

The trouble is, it’s a good deal bigger than 
it needs to be. The excess is what you are 
paying for military protection you are not 
getting. 

There’s no way to put an exact figure on 
the unnecessary spending, but there are 
plenty of examples to show that the total is 
worth worrying about. Some of them were 
rounded up in a staff report prepared for the 
Joint Economics Committee of Congress. 
For example: 

Each of the armed services, despite all the 
talk about unification, insists on building 
and operating its own hospital system. This 
is a reflection of the subconscious feeling in 
each service that it has to be prepared to 
win a war all by itself, regardless of cost. 

Together, the Army, Navy and Air Force 
are spending about $400 million a year to run 
their separate hospitals, of which there are 
185 in the United States and 90 overseas. 
Less than 40 percent of the hospital beds are 
being used. 

At Langley Air Force Base, Va., the Air 
Force has a 217-bed hospital, with only 62 
patients on the average. Six miles away, at 
Fort Monroe, Va., the Army has a 141-bed 
hospital, with an average of 20 patients. At 
Carlisle barracks, near Harrisburg, Pa., the 
Army has a 73-bed hospital caring for 21 
patients. The Olmstead Air Force Base hos- 
pital, near Harrisburg, has 23 beds and only 
15 patients. 

In California’s San Francisco Bay area 
there are four military hospitals, two oper- 
ated by the Army and one each by the Navy 
and Air Force. Total capacity is 5,235 beds, 
of which less than 2,850 are in regular use. 

And the Navy and Army are proposing to 
abandon 2 of the present hospitals, replacing 
them with new ones with a total capacity 
of 2,500 beds—although there is an excellent 
775-bed hospital presently not being used, 
at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

There are many other examples of the 
same sort of expensive duplication, which 
extends, of course, to separate training 
schools for doctors and nurses for each of 
the services. 

The services have been forced, by con- 
gressional pressure, to set up some joint pro- 
curement operations. The Army buys food 
and clothing for all the services, the Navy 
buys medical supplies and fuel and lubri- 
cants and the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA) buys office supplies. 

There also has been some effort to stand- 
ardize items so they could be purchased 
jointly and used by all the services. This 
is on the theory that, for instance, a bass 
drum or a catcher’s mitt or a typewriter that 
is good enough for the Army is also usable 
by the Navy or Air Force. 

The Armed Forces supply support center, 
which is concerned with this problem, has 
made a study of 25,116 separate items used 
oe military administration and housekeep- 
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The list includes furniture, food equip- 
ment, musical instruments, athletic equip- 
ment, toiletries, paper, and the like. It 
found that only 3,601 of the 25,116 items 
were used by 2 or more services. 

Of 832 types of musical instruments, only 
308 are used by more than 1 service—and 
that is the highest percentage of joint use 
of anything on the list. 

There are 3,400,000 items in the Federal 
supply catalog from which the services 
are supposed to order their routine equip- 
ment. 

The joint committee staff report said that 
@ recent Defense Department study showed 
that about 52 percent of these items were 
usable by more than one service, although 
only about 14 percent had the same cata- 
log stock numbers. 

“Thus about 38 percent, or 1,300,000 items, 
while having similar fabrication or manu- 
facture, differ among the services in such 
relatively minor respects as color, finish, 
markings, or only in terminology,’ the staff 
report said. 

That means that the Defense Department 
is carrying some hundreds of thousands of 
duplicate items in its catalog, and buying 
and distributing them separately. 

“The Department of Defense estimates 
that about $1 million a year in management 
expenses are saved for every 100 items elim- 
inated from its supply system,” the economic 
committee staff reported. 

Or take the matter of separate ware- 
housing. 

Each of the armed services maintains its 
own supply depots—despite the fact that 
the other services may have similar depots 
handling identical items in the same area. 

“In the southeastern area, Army’s Atlanta 
(Ga.) general depot and Memphis (Tenn.) 
general depot, the Air Force’s Mobile (Ala.) 
depot, the Marine Corps supply center in 
Albany, Ga., and four Navy primary stock 
points supply the needs of their respective 
services with the same supplies,” the report 
said. 

The situation is typical of that in other 
parts of the country. It is aggravated by the 
fact that one of the services may haul sup- 
plies hundreds or thousands of miles from 
its warehouses to the base that needs them, 
instead of getting them from one of the 
other services with a depot close at hand. 

The Nation’s strategic materials stockpile is 
administered by the GSA, but it’s part of the 
defense structure and suffers from the pre- 
vailing defense ailment—excessive corpu- 
lence. 

The stockpile program was established 
after World War II, to make sure that there 
would be enough vital materials to keep the 
defense industry going in another war. 
Originally it was planned to accumulate a 5 
years supply of strategic materials. 

In 1958 the plan was cut to 3 years. 

At present, the stockpile program calls for 
accumulating $4 billion worth of critical 
materials. That’s the goal. It has been 
reached, and surpassed. 

The stockpile now contains materials val- 
ued at more than $8 billion, a little more 
than twice as much as the estimates say we 
need. 

But GSA is still stockpiling. It has firm 
contracts to acquire $718 million worth of 
additional stockpile materials between now 
and 1965. 

During the past year, GSA has been getting 
rid of some of the surplus by selling it to 
industry, but the process is slow and diffi- 
cult because sudden large dumpings might 
seriously depress the market. 

And then there’s rubber. The stockpile 
contains somewhere around $350 million 
worth of natural rubber in excess of its 
needs. 
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Rubber deteriorates in storage, and the 
stock has to be rotated. It costs the Govern- 
ment more than $5 million a year just to 
sell old rubber and buy new rubber for the 
stockpile, considering the iow selling price 
and the high cost of the replacement. 

On top of all that, natural rubber is be- 
coming less important as a strategic material 
as synthetic rubber is improved. 

But no one, the committee staffers said, 
has yet gone up to Congress with any pro- 
posal to reduce the size of the rubber stock- 
pile or get rid of the excess. 

None of these conditions is new. The 
Government’s penchant for overbuying, 
duplication, and costly hoarding have been 
repeatedly called to the attention of Con- 
gress and the Defense Department. 

The Hoover Commission made extensive 
recommendations and criticisms. Neither 
Congress nor the Pentagon has taken them 
seriously to heart. 

Meanwhile, we continue spending national 
defense money by the millions of dollars 
every year to buy things of which we already 
have more than we need. 


Mr. Speaker, the need for legislation 
is abundantly apparent, and, accord- 
ingly, I have introduced two bills de- 
signed to produce better control of pro- 
curement procedures. The purpose is to 
prescribe uniform practices as to civil 
and military procurement so far as the 
legislation is concerned. The regula- 
tions promulgated by the respective 
agencies would reflect their special and 
peculiar requirements. 

The bills are H.R. 12344 and H.R. 
12345 and provide for a certificate of 
reasons for negotiations in instances 
such as “competition is impracticable” 
or “public exigency” and a report of 
these certificates to Congress. In clear- 
cut cases no certificate would be re- 
quired. The present law makes negoti- 
ation possible when necessary in the 
public interest during a national emer- 
gency declared by Congress or the Presi- 
dent. These bills would eliminate “or 
the President” and thus put an end to 
negotiating under a national emergency 
dating back to the Korean conflict. 

The measures also provide for the ne- 
gotiation of procurement from concerns 
in area of labor surplus or where there 
is a major disaster program. These ex- 
ceptions have been provided with safe- 
guards against abuse by means of regu- 
lations and reports to Congress. 

Another added feature is a require- 
ment of a report to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in instances where there might be 
an antitrust violation. Specifically, 
where the claim is made that competition 
is impracticable or where the prices af- 
ter advertising are not reasonable or have 
been independently arrived at. 

A more technical discussion of each 
bill may be desirable, and therefore, I 
would like to set forth the objectives of 
H.R. 12344, which are: 

First. To require each agency head, in 
invoking specific exceptions contained in 
section 302 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 au- 
thorizing the use of negotiated con- 
tracts, to make his determinations in 
conformity with standards established 
by regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 
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provision for the use of competitive bid- 
ding in the procurement of property and 


by said section 302 which declares that 
“a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for supplies and services 
for the Government be placed with small 
business concerns.” 

Third. To require agency heads, in 
each instance in which a contract is 
negotiated under clause (10) or clause 
(14) of section 302(c) on the ground 
that effective competition cannot be pro- 
cured, to report the facts and circum- 
stances justifying such action to the At- 
torney General, who would be required 
(a) to determine whether any violation 
of law has contributed to such failure to 
obtain competition and (b) make an an- 
nual report to the Congress concerning 
the results of such investigations and 
recommending any proposed legislation 
he may consider advisable to prevent the 
impairment of procurement activities of 
the Armed Forces by unlawful restraints 
and monopolies. 

Fourth. To require agency heads to 
keep for 6 years records concerning con- 
tracts negotiated under clause (2) of 
section 302(c) in addition to records 
required by present law to be preserved 
for that period as to contracts negoti- 
ated under other specified clauses of that 
subsection. 

Fifth. To require agency heads, in 
making semiannual reports to the Con- 
gress with respect to certain categories 
of negotiated contracts, to include in ad- 
dition thereto similar reports with re- 
spect to negotiated contracts made under 
additional clauses (1), (2), (10), and 
(14) , of subsection 302(c). 

Sixth. To make the declaration of a 
national emergency in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 302(c) (1) be declared by Congress 
and eliminate such declaration by the 
President. 

Seventh. To provide for the possible 
negotiation of contracts in labor surplus 
areas or major disaster areas which, 
under the present law, would be nego- 
tiated in the public interest during the 
pendency of a national emergency. 

Eighth. To require a certification of 
the nature of the public exigency under 
clause (2) and the certification of the 
conditions which make competition im- 
practicable under clause (10) of section 
302(c). 

Ninth. To defer the effective date of 
the amendments made by the bill to pro- 
vide a period of not less than 3 months 
within which the Secretary of Defense 
may make necessary studies for the pur- 
pose of formulating the regulations 
which he would be required to promul- 
gate. 

The objectives sought to be accom- 
plished by H.R. 12345 are: 

First. To require each agency head, in 
invoking exceptions contained in 


section 2304(a) authorizing the use of 
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negotiated contracts, to make his deter- 
minations in conformity with standards 
established by regulations which the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, after joint consultation, 
shall severally prescribe for their respec- 
tive agencies. 

Second. To require the officials pro- 
mulgating those standards, to (a) pro- 
vide for uniform practices to be followed 
by all Armed Forces in the making of 
contracts by negotiation and (b) make 
effective provision for the use of com- 
petitive bidding in the procurement of 
property and services to the maximum 
practicable extent consistent with the 
policy declared by section 2301 of title 
10, which declares that “a fair propor- 
tion of the purchases and contracts made 
under this chapter” shall be “placed with 
small business concerns.” 

Third. To require agency heads, in 
each instance in which a contract is ne- 
gotiated under clause (10) or clause (15) 
of section 2304(a) on the ground that 
effective competition cannot be procured, 
to report the facts and circumstances 
justifying such action to the Attorney 
General, who would be required (a) to 
determine whether any violation of law 
has contributed to such failure to ob- 
tain competition, and (b) make an an- 
nual report to the Congress concerning 
the results of such investigations and 
recommending any proposed legislation 
he may consider advisable to prevent 
the impairment of procurement activi- 
ties of the Armed Forces by unlawful 
restraints and monopolies. 

Fourth. To require agency heads to 
keep for 6 years records concerning con- 
tracts negotiated under clause (2) of 
section 2304(a) in addition to records 
required by present law to be preserved 
for that period as to contracts negotiated 
under other specified clauses of that 
subsection. 

Fifth. To require agency heads, in 
making semiannual reports to the Con- 
gress with respect to certain categories 
of negotiated contracts, to include in 
addition thereto similar reports with re- 
spect to negotiated contracts made un- 
der additional clauses (1), (2), (10), and 
(15), of subsection 2304(a). 

Sixth. To make the declaration of a 
national emergency in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 2304(a) be one declared by Congress 
and eliminate such declaration by the 
President. 

Seventh. To make clauses (14) and 
(17) of section 2304(a) somewhat more 
restricted in scope. 

Eighth. To provide for the possible 
negotiation of contracts in labor sur- 
plus areas or major disaster areas, 
which under the present law would be 
negotiated in the public interest during 
the pendency of a national emergency. 

Ninth. To require a certification of 
the nature of the public exigency under 
clause (2) and the certification of the 
conditions which make competition im- 
practicable under clause (10) of section 
2304(a). 
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Tenth. To defer the effective date of 
the amendments made by the bill to pro- 
vide a period of not less than 3 months 
within which the Secretary of Defense 
may make necessary studies for the pur- 
pose of formulating the regulations 
boo he would be required to promul- 
gate. 

I cannot imagine anyone opposing 
these bills except those who want to con- 
tinue receiving unjust enrichment at the 
taxpayers’ expense or who for some 
selfish reason do not want to reduce 
waste in government. This should not 
be considered a partisan matter either. 
In fact, these bills are in line with recom- 
mendations of the Hoover-Acheson Com- 
mission, which was a bipartisan Com- 
mission composed of many Members who 
are still in Congress. 

Due to the separation of committee 
jurisdiction in the Congress, it is neces- 
sary to divide this subject matter into 
two bills. I hope both will be acted upon 
promptly, but I realize that it may not 
be possible to have sufficient hearings on 
both this late in the session. However, 
I have been assured of early considera- 
tion of H.R. 12344, and it could also 
provide the pilot model for better pro- 
curement in purchases covered by the 
provisions of H.R. 12345. 

I offer these bills because I know of 
no single area where the opportunity for 
saving is as great. Some have esti- 
mated that waste in procurement may 
run as high as $8 to $10 billion per year. 
I believe the enactment of these bills 
would save the American taxpayer bil- 
lions of dollars while giving smaller 
businesses a fair chance to compete for 
Government business rather than hav- 
ing to be contented with a discounted 
subcontract. The support of every 
Member is respectfully solicited. 





VARYING STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopELt] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter 
and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I placed in the Recorp a prelimi- 
nary comparison of the taxes paid by an 
individual to his local and State govern- 
ments in various parts of the country. 
Since then, I have refined these figures 
to eliminate entirely the influence of 
corporate and commercial taxes and I 
have extended the chart to include 48 
States. Figures for Hawaii and Alaska 
are not readily available at this time. 

This is a comparison of taxes paid by 
an individual. He is the head of a fam- 
fly, with a wife and two children. He 
makes $5,000 a year. He owns and drives 
an automobile 10,000 miles a year and 
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gets 15 miles to a gallon. He and his 
family together smoke a pack of ciga- 
rettes a day. His house belongs to him 
and has a true value of $10,000. He 
makes $800 worth of purchases a year 
which are subject to various State and 
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It is my object to compare the amount 
of taxes that this man would pay to 
his local and State governments in Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, Connecti- 
cut, New York, and so forth. This be- 
comes a true measure of the burden 
which the individual taxpayer is carry- 
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ing to support his local and State gov- 
ernments. When we ask the Federal 
Government to move in and take up some 
of this burden, let us remember that the 
same families with identical circum- 
stances in different parts of the country 
pay the following varying taxes to their 
State and local governments: 





local sales taxes. 
$5,000 per year 
























Sales |Tobacco| Gaso- |Tangible| State Real Total Sales |Tobacco| Gaso- |Tangible} State Real | Total 
line |property} income |property line {property| income [property 
$21.90 | $46. 62 $6. 50 $27.00 | $71.82 |$197.84 || Nebraska__........_- None | $14.60 | $46.62 |_......_. $173. 78 |$235. 00 
Sf Fe OS eee 22. 00 142. 60 | 229.20 || Nevada.-........._- $16. 00 10.95 | 39.96 j_........ 90.13 | 157. 04 
21.90 | 43.20 j......... 17.00 61.72 | 167.91 || New Hampshire....| None 10.95 | 46.62 |_........ 297.15 | 354.72 
10.95 | 29.96 j.....---- 8.00 | 153.02 | 235.93 || New Jersey.........| None 18.26 | 33.30 j_..-..... 335. 07 | 386. 62 
None | 39.96 |...-.---- 30.00 | 169.73 | 255.69 |} New Mexico___...._| 16.00 21.90 | 39.96 72. 22 | 171.08 
10.95 | 39.96 |.......-. None | 172.07 | 246.98 || New York____......| None 18.25; 39. 259. 26 | 405. 47 
10.95 | 33.30 |_....-.-. 53. 00 84. 80 | 182.05 || North Carolina__..__ 24.00}; None} 46.62 91. 19 | 237.81 
7.90) Oe O64u:.--... 40.00 | 116.72 | 219.98 || North Dakota_______ 16. 00 21.90 | 39.96 164. 17 | 265. 03 
18. 25 CG Ba. ci.dncee None 149. 14 | 238.01 Ohio. -.......0.2..| 00 18. 25 46, 62 135. 55 | 230. 42 
18.25 | 43.29 2. 50 8.00 | 151.07 | 239.94 |} Oklahoma__._._..__. 16. 00 18.25 | 43.82 104. 43 | 207. 50 
18.25 | 39.96 |_..._.___ 119.00 | 120.90 | 298.11 |} Oregon._..........__ None None | 39,96 186. 68 | 358. 64 
14.60 | 33.30 None | 144.65 | 216.55 || Pennsylvania__-____. 32. 00 21.90 | 33.30 230. 19 | 318. 39 
10.95 | 39.96 60.00 | 170.75 | 281.66 || Rhode Island_______ 24. 00 18.25 | 39.96 204. 23 | 286. 44 
14.60 | 39.96 67.50 | 156.66 | 294.72 || South Carolina _____ 24. 00 18.25 | 46.62 52. 57 | 187. 44 
14.60 | 33.30 45.00 | 131.58 | 244.48 || South Dakota______- 16. 00 18.25 | 39.96 199. 80 | 274.01 
10.95 | 46.62 |.......-. 00 | 111.20 | 206.77 || Temmessee____._____- 16. 00 18.25 | 46.62 161. 83 | 242. 70 
29.20 | 46.62 5.75 | Exempt | 105.51 | 203.08 || Texas..............- None 29.20 | 33.30 131. 59 | 194.09 
18. 25 SGe hil...-.<. None 336. 17 | 425.04 || Utah__..........__.. 16. 00 14. 60 ee 85. 02 | 203. 58 
10.95 | 39.96 1. 34 54. 00 173. 04 | 303.29 || Vermont____...____. None 25. 55 O08. a0 Tinea soc ce 288. 32 | 457.16 
21.00} 96.68 }......... Exempt | 319.50 | 448.75 || Virginia_...._..____ None None | 39.96 |_....._.. 160. 71 | 252. 67 
BT MEO Loncaccank None 166. 33 | 248. 54 |} Washington___._____ 32. 00 21. 90 ae Mavtetagtncnainal 98.67 | 195. 86 
20. 07 pee eS 114.50 | 312.31 | 480.18 || West Virginia______- 16. 00 18. 25 ee to ee 58.16 | 139. 03 
21.90 | 46.62 |..._.._.. Exempt | 139.63 | 232.14 ||} Wisconsin___________ None 18.25 | 30.06 f......... 237. 54 | 360. 25 
2 Pit 5 Se 17. 125. 04 | 185.32 || Wyoming_____._____ 16. 00 14.60] 33.30 j......... 94. 92 | 158. 82 
29.20 | 39.96 |.....-... 48.00 | 231.45 | 348.61 








$4,000 per year 












Sales |Tobacco| Gaso- |Tangible| State Real Total 
line |property} income |property 


Sales |Tobacco| Gaso- |Tangible| State Real | Total 
line |property] income |property 



























The following represents an explana- 
tion for the method at arriving at the 
above figures: 

Sales: This figure represents the State 
sales tax levied and collected by the 
States and does not include local sales 
taxes. It is presumed the individual 
spends $800 per year on goods subject to 
this sales tax. 

Tobacco: This represents the State tax 
on cigarettes. We presume the family 
consumes 1 pack of cigarettes per day. 

Gasoline: This figure represents the 
State tax on gasoline gallonage. We pre- 
sume the family drives 10,000 miles a 
year, getting 15 miles to the gallon, thus 
using 666 gallons of gasoline each year. 


Tangible property: This figure repre- 
sents the State tax on tangible personal 
property, which we presume to have a 
value of $1,000. 

State income tax: This is the income 
tax on a yearly salary of $5,000, using 
the short form in each case of computa- 
tion. The individual has a wife and two 
children whom he claims as dependents. 

The rates for the above taxes were de- 
rived from a study made by the editors 
of Changing Times, the Kiplinger maga- 
zine, as published in the November 1959 
edition of NADA, published by the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association. 

Real property tax: This figure was ar- 
rived at by dividing the total property 
taxes collected in each State by the total 


$21. 90 | $46.62 71.82 |$176. 84 || Nebraska.._........| None | $14.60 | $46.62 |_......_. None |$173. 78 00 
7.30 | 33.30 142. 60 | 215.20 || Nevada. --._._-..._- $16. 00 10.95 | 30.96 {......... None | 90.13 | 157.04 
21.90 | 43.29 61.72 }. 153.91 |} New Hampshire.__.| None 10.95 | 46.62 297.15 | 354.72 
20.95 | 29.96 153. 02 | 235.93 || New Jersey._.......| None 18.25 | 33.30 335. 107 | 386.62 
None 39. 96 169.73 | 255.69 || New Mexico____..._| 16.00 21.90 | 39.96 72, 22 161. 08 
10.95 | 39.96 172.07 | 246.98 || New York.___......| None 18.25 | 39.96 259.26 | 331. 47 
10.95 | 33.30 c 84. 80 | 156.05 || North Carolina_..... 24. 00 None | 46.62 91.19 | 205.81 
7. 30 39. 96 : 116.72 | 204.98 || North Dakota_______ 16. 00 21.90 | 39.96 164. 17 255. 03 
18.25 | 46.62 j......... None | 149.14 | 238.01 MOM. Ta ides 24. 00 18.25 | 46.62 135. 55 | 230. 42 
18. 25 43. 29 2.50 | Exempt 151.07 | 239.94 |} Oklahoma_.......__- 16. 00 18, 25 43. 82 104. 43 192. 50 
5 Ee 1. SE deonrenro- 60.00 | 120.90 | 239.11 |} Oregon_______.....- None None | 39.96 186.68 | 292.64 
1600 | 3a |.4.--..-- None | 144.65 | 216.55 || Pennsylvania______. 32. 00 21.90 | 33.30 230.19 | 318.39 
10.96 | 30906 j......... 45. 00 170. 75 | 266.66 || Rhode Island --______ 24.00 18.25 | 39.96 204.23 | 286.44 
14.60} 39.96 |.......-- 30.00 | 156.66 | 257.72 || South Carolina_____- 24. 00 18.25 | 46.62 52.57 | 166.44 
14.60 | 33.30 |......-.-- 24.00 | 131.58 | 223.48 || South Dakota______- 16. 00 18.25 | 39.96 199.80 | 274.01 
10. 95 SUE lodakehtne 28. 00 111. 20 | 206.77 || Tennessee______.___- 16. 00 18. 25 46. 62 161. 83 242. 70 
29.20 | 46.62 6.75 | Exempt | 105.51 | 203.08 |} Texas..._.____- None 29.20 | 33.30 131. 59 | 194.09 
18, 25 or Or to. <oco None 336.17 | 425.04 |} Utah...__.____- 16.00 14. 60 39. 96 85. 02 177. 8 
10.95 | 39.96 1 24.00 | 173.04 | 273.29 |} Vermont______- None 25.55 | 43.29 288.32 | 417.16 
21:90 | 28 6B h..45-.... Exempt | 319. 50 | 448.75 || Virginia....._.._.__- None None | 39.96 160.71 | 232. 67 
TO) Oe OE toon a ccae None | 166.33 | 248.54 || Washington.__.____- 32.00 21.90 | 43.29 98.67 | 195.86 
20. 07 Wee cans 2... 59.50 | 312.31 | 425.18 || West Virginia.______ 16. 00 18. 25 46. 62 58. 16 139. 03 
21. 90 MED Pinte dina Exempt 139. 63 | 232.14 || Wisconsin__.._______ None 18. 25 39. 96 237. 54 330. 25 
7.30 I a caer 8. 00 125. 04 | 176.32 |} Wyoming-__..____- 16. 00 14.60 | 33.30 94. 92 158. 82 
29.20 | 39.96 j....-.... 22. 00 231.45 | 324. 61 





assessed value in each State to reach the 
rate. We presume the individual’s house 
has a sale value of $10,000. The assessed 
value was reached by multiplying the 
sales value by the average sales based 
assessment ratio provided by the 1957 
Census of Governments of the Bureau of 
the Census. The real property tax fig- 
ure, therefore, represents real property 
taxes paid to State and local gevern- 
ments for the year 1957. Later figures 
are not now available. 

Not included in the tax tables are local 
intangible taxes which are levied in some 
areas, Federal taxes, and special and 
temporary State taxes which might be 
levied from time to time in various 
States. 
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Total, United States - 


3) 





ihc scsclvatea-ctcetensernts 8, 990, 000 8 000 
ies 600, 000 660, 000 
RE garni nennepede 3, 390, 000 3, 580, 000 
nea oneemchend 4, 630, 000 4, 520, 000 
California. _.............-- 37, 120, 000 38, 900, 000 
Csr sidan 4, 660, 000 4, 860, 000 
Connecticut... ....-....... 5, 630, 000 5, 780, 000 
BOI oso cerinincnne 1, 170, 000 1, 240, 000 
District of Columbia-_---.- 1, 690, 000 1, 730, 000 
hn lil ei A 11, 360, 000 12, 070, 000 
SS. ck aenaiew aces 10, 950, 000 11, 140, 000 
Ss Soe. cae boca 1, 720, 000 1, 770, 000 
a aie ee 1, 850, 000 1, 880, 000 
eit abonm ae 24, 040, 000 24, 740, 000 
ii I. ae SES 12, 150, 000 12, 510, 000 
7, 050, 000 7, 160, 000 

Kansas. 5, 500, 000 5, 660, 000 
8, 280, 000 8, 300, 000 

9, 120, 000 9, 380, 000 

2, 370, 000 2, 380, 000 

i i te cm Me cet 7, 940, 000 8, 210, 000 

Ls. ccntenatitiiibot: 11, 050, 000 11, 170, 000 

SN iach 21, 490, 000 22, 320, 000 

8, 900, 000 9, 110, 000 

6, 290, 000 6, 280, 000 

10, 240, 000 10, 450, 000 
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Estimated allocations to States in 1960-61 and 1961-62 under H.R. 12316 and estimated amount of State matching funds required ! 


State 









$928, 030,000 | $229, 150,000 |} Montana_..........._..... 
—_—__|________. |] Nebraska. -_-.............. 
17, 980, 000 4, 495, 000 || Nevada-.................. 
1, 260, 000 300, 000 || New Hampshire----.-.... 
6, 970, 000 1, 695, 000 |} New Jersey_-.....-.....-- 
9, 150, 000 2,315,000 || New Mexico._............ 
76, 020, 000 18, 560,000 || New York_-_-............. 
9, 520, 000 2, 330, 000 || North Carolina._.........- 
11, 410, 000 2, 815, 000 || North Dakota__.........-- 
2, 410, 000 585, 000 hio 
3, 420, 000 845, 000 
23, 430, 000 5, 680, 000 
22, 090, 000 5, 475, 000 
3, 490, 000 860, 000 
3, 730, 000 925, 000 
48, 780, 000 12, 020, 000 
24, 669, 000 6, 075, 000 
14, 210, 000 3, 525, 000 
11, 160, 000 2, 750, 000 
16, 580, 000 4, 140, 000 
18, 500, 000 4, 560, 000 
4, 750, 000 1, 185, 000 
16, 150, 000 3, 970, 000 
22, 220, 000 5, 525, 000 
43, 810, 000 10, 745, 000 
18, 010, 000 4, 450, 000 
12, 570, 000 3, 145, 000 
20, 690, 000 5, 120, 000 
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Total Amount of 

Estimated Estimated estimated | State match- 
allocations, {| allocations, | allocations. ing funds 
1960-61 1961-62 ' | 1960-61 and | required 2 


$1, 870, 000 $1, 930, 000 $3, 800, 000 $935, 000 
3, 670, 000 3, 760, 000 7, 430, 000 1, 835, 000 
760, 000 820, 000 1, 580, 000 380, 000 

1, 400, 000 1, 430, 000 2, 830, 000 700, 000 
13, 850, 000 14, 270, 000 28, 120, 000 6, 925, 000 
2, 630, 000 2, 730, 000 5, 360, 000 1,315, 000 
37, 290, 000 38, 040, 000 75, 330, 000 18, 645, 000 
12, 780, 000 12, 950, 000 25, 730, 000 6, 390, 000 
1, 800, 000 1, 820, 000 3, 620, 000 900, 000 
24, 460, 000 25, 310, 000 49, 770, 000 12, 230, 000 
600, 000 5, 600, 000 11, 200, 000 2, 800, 000 
640, 000 4, 740, 000 9, 380, 000 2, 320, 000 
580, 000 26, 920, 000 53, 500, 000 13, 290, 000 
010, 000 2, 040, 000 4, 050, 000 1, 005, 000 
340, 000 7, 440, 000 14, 780, 000 3, 670, 000 
890, 000 1, 930, 000 3, 820, 000 945, 000 
300, 000 9, 340, 000 18, 640, 000 4, 650, 000 

, 590, 000 27, 530, 000 54, 120, 000 13, 295, 000 
670, 000 2, 750, 000 5, 420, 000 1, 335, 000 
940, 000 940, 000 1, 880, 000 470, 000 
510, 000 10, 750, 000 21, 260, 000 5, 255, 000 
320, 000 7, 500, 000 14, 820, 000 3, 660, 000 
250, 000 5, 170, 000 10, 420, 000 2, 625, 000 
210, 000 10, 470, 000 20, 680, 000 5, 105, 000 
900, 000 920, 000 1, 820, 000 450, 000 
190, 000 190, 000 380, 000 95, 000 
590, 000 7, 570, 000 15, 160, 000 3, 795, 000 

80, 000 80, 000 160, 000 40, 000 





1 Allocations under H.R. 12316 are $10 per child of school age (5-17 years) in each 
State. The estimates of allocations were computed by using population projections 
for July 1, 1960, and July 1, 1961, based upon assumption of migration at 1950-57 
levels, U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘Projections of the School-Age Population, by 

Series P-25, No. 201, June 1, 


States, 1959 to 1963,” ‘Current Population Reports.” 
1959. 


the base school year, 19 


2? The matching provision in H.R. 12316 requires that in order for a State to receive 
its full allotment in the school year 1961-62 a State must increase its expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary education in 1960-61 above the amount it spent in 


, by an amount equal to 50 percent of the amount of 


59-60, 
Federal funds the State was allotted in 1960-61. 


INCREASE IN PAY OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this issue I answered at the 
annual convention of the Michigan State 
Association of Letter Carriers on May 
21, 1960, at Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Permit me here to express my views. 
Few, if any, would oppose progress. I 
personally know of no one who is con- 
tent with what he has. Ambition within 
reason is desirable. No one would be 
content to travel on thickened and 
calloused feet. But progress must be 
made with caution. A jet sometimes 
does not reach its destination. Let the 
dead past bury its dead, but let us profit 
by the experiences, sometimes bitter, of 
other people, of other nations. 

With all our achievements, among 
them those which enable us to see, to 
hear, to talk with friends, whether miles 
the earth in space which seem- 
knows no limits, or on the other 
of the world, let us remember there 
still some natural and supreme laws 
which we cannot, with safety, violate. 

Among them is one which proclaims 
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work. This has been true since Adam 
and Eve were kicked out of the Garden 


of Eden—allegedly because they dis- 
obeyed a supreme command. 

Many of nature’s laws, like that of 
gravity which Newton discovered when 
he watched the apple drop from the tree, 
we have circumvented, as, for example, 
by our travels into space. 

It may be that man will, in the future, 
find some way of avoiding all obstacles, 
but that day has not yet arrived and we 
have as yet been unable to substitute 
something for nothing. 

As of today, if we would spend, we 
must first earn. 

Unfortunately, many believe, or at 
least pretend to believe, that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide for each 
and all whatever he may desire. 

When first I came to Washington, I 
thought the Federal Government would 
soon be bankrupt, but have learned that 
the Federal Government will be bankrupt 
only when the people individually are 
bankrupt. But continued spending be- 
yond our earnings will bring all of us into 
bankruptcy. 

Uncle Sam has no income other than 
what he takes direct from you and me— 
there are no exceptions other than in- 
significant sums which he receives from 
duty on imports or other small items. 

Nevertheless, from the people who 
must eventually in some way pay the 
cost, to the Congress, as to other legis- 
lative bodies, come continuous requests 
for ever-increasing appropriations for 
additional special benefits. 

To increase these special benefits to 
special groups, the Congress has created 
10 departments. We have the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which is charged with the 
duty, and I quote: 

The Department of Labor is charged, 
among other things, with administering and 








enforcing statutes designed to advance the 
public interest by promoting the welfare of 
wage earners of the United States, improving 
their working conditions, and advancing 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. 


We have the Department of Commerce 
which is charged with the duty, and I 
quote: 

The statutory functions of the Department 
of Commerce are to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the manufacturing and shipping industries, 
and the transportation facilities of the 
United States. 


And so on down throughout the whole 
list, but that is not the end. 

Seldom a session goes by that the Con- 
gress is not asked to create a new or addi- 
tional department, agency, group, or 
committee, and always, there is a com- 
mittee of some kind studying and 
charged with reporting what can or 
should be done to benefit either all of 
us, or unfortunately all too often, just 
a few of us. 

Having in mind the principles which 
are ever operative, that we cannot spend 
without producing, it is apparent by the 
existence of our national debt, the an- 
nual interest on which is more than $914 
billion, that the Congress cannot provide 
the means of complying with all the re- 
quests which come to it. We must eval- 
uate and select. 

To mention just a few, the veterans, 
for whose special benefits we spend many 
millions a year, who are entitled to and 
receive Federal aid because of special 
service rendered, are now asking for 
additional special benefits. One, for 
example, is that certain groups insist 
upon aid for dependents and relatives. 
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Another group demands legislation 
fixing minimum wages and special fringe 
benefits. 

There are many requests for special 
tax exemptions, the granting of which 
would lessen the national income. 

Among others, we have the present 
strenuous drive for the payment of addi- 
tional wages by the Federal Government 
to teachers, to its employees, and de- 
mands for money to construct and main- 
tain school buildings. 

We have thrust upon the Federal 
Government the demands that it care 
for the aged and physically handicapped; 
that is, find the means to end the rav- 
ages caused by certain diseases. Cer- 
tainly we can never let one starve or 
avoidably suffer hardship. 

Oh, there are many, many more, all 
desirable, all have merit, but many of 
which, while attractive, are not ab- 
solutely necessary to our comfortable 
existence, and some of which should be 
taken care of by either individuals or 
the local communities or organizations. 

Permit me to again remind you of 
what you obviously know—that there is 
not, there will not be, unless taxes are 
enormously increased and collected, suf- 
ficient funds to comply with all of these 
requests. 

We must choose and there lies the dif- 
ficulty. We must first determine 
whether we will curtail our efforts to 
help everybody, or increase the burden 
of taxation. Whichever we do, we have 
the monumental—and almost impos- 
sible to accomplish—job of justly, equi- 
tably distributing and apportioning the 
funds available. 

But greatest of all, should the Ameri- 
can citizen and taxpayer take upon 
himself the obligation of aiding the rest 
of the world, some of which it is claimed, 
is less fortunate, less prosperous than 
are we? 

Since the inception of the Marshall 
plan to June 30, 1959, the foreign aid 
program has cost us upward of $82,- 
566,200,000, in addition to the civil and 
military services rendered by Americans 
and which have cost us billions of addi- 
tional dollars; a program which has not 
brought about its objective and which 
apparently is to be permanent; a pro- 
gram which apparently has not accom- 
plished its purpose and which Walter 
Reuther at one time in writing advised 
President Truman calls for $13 billion a 
year for 100 years from the American 
taxpayers. 

All of which brings me to your official 
demand, as voiced by your executives. 
Briefly stated, it in substance is that 
we increase the compensation of the 
letter carriers and of Federal em- 
ployees—get this, our own employees— 
all Federal employees, practically all of 
whom have job security and retirement. 

From the press I note that other 
speakers on this program are Governor 
Williams and Senator Par McNamara. 
It is assumed that, this being an elec- 
tion year, we will all acknowledge the 
justice of your demands, promise at 
least some degree of acquiescence. 

The gentlemen to whom reference is 
made are fully capable of speaking for 
themselves. For myself, in view of the 
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record I have made, in justice to all the 
people of the District, having in mind 
the truism that this is a government 
for all the people, that it is my duty 
to promote the welfare of all the people 
rather than that of a special group, I 
can only say that I cannot, unless a 
source of additional revenue is found, 
vote for your bill calling for something 
like a 9-percent increase. 

Naturally, you will want to know my 
reasons. 

The overall reason is that, as a nation, 
we do not have sufficient income to meet 
all the demands which must be met. I 
have not, nor will I, until the welfare of 
our own citizens is better protected, vote 
for foreign aid. At present, the de- 
manded outlay is something more than 
$4 billion a year. : 

The most reliable information which 
comes to me is that the present bill, if 
passed, will be vetoed by the President, 
and that there are not sufficient votes to 
override a veto. Complying with your 
demands to support this bill, it is obvious, 
would be futile. 

In 1958 and again in 1959, President 
Eisenhower expressly and earnestly 
asked the Congress to make a compara- 
tive study of the pay and special benefits 
given Federal employees as compared 
with those provided by industry. 

Later, finally, the Congress did appro- 
priate $500,000 to make a comprehensive 
study of wages and salaries, and that 
report, which should come up with the 
facts and some recommendations as to 
how all may be treated equitably, will be 
sent in in September. 

Can we not afford to wait until we have 
that unbiased study and the conclusions 
for which we have appropriated so 
much? 

For a moment, let me digress by a 
short statement which has to do with 
the Post Office Department’s operations. 

I realize that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is not supposed to be operated as a 
business, that it has educational and 
other duties which are a Federal advan- 
tage—duties which I am sure, under the 
proper management, will be carried out. 

The Department’s deficit for this year, 
without any further pay increases, will 
be around $603 million. 

The overall accumulated deficit— 
since July 1, 1946, through 1959—from 
all sources—$15,300 million. 

Put it this way, since July 1, 1946, 
through 1959, we have added to our na- 
tional debt $15,300 million. 

Of that deficit, $6,800 million is the 
postal deficit for that same period. 

The interest on the Post Office De- 
partment’s share of that national def- 
icit—the $15,300 million—is $200 mil- 
lion a year, which you taxpayers must 
pay through added taxes. 

So, $6,800,000,000 is the sum the tax- 
payers have dug up as a postal subsidy 
since July 1, 1946. 

It would: seem that the interest of the 
postal employees might be better served 
if some of their leaders in Washington 
would look at the facts, try to do some- 
thing for the postal department—help 
the Department get rate increases and 
eliminate subsidies, which would make it 
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possible for the Department to do more 
for the employees. 

Are you asking that postal rates be 
increased? And, if so, what particular 
rates? 

If the increase in pay goes into effect— 
as voted by the House—without a postal 
rate increase, the deficits for this year 
will be almost a billion dollars—instead 
of the $603 million, which it will be with- 
out the salary increase. 

Postal employees have had more bene- 
fits from the Eisenhower administration 
than in any other administration in his- 


tory. 

Applicants for postal carrier jobs must 
know what the job pays when they apply 
for a job. Does it not follow in this, the 
Fourth Congressional District, that they 
are either adequately paid in one way or 
another, or that they lack intelligence? 
Why so many applicants for an undesir- 
able job? I do not, and I cannot per- 
sonally know whether carriers applying 
for jobs are or are not taking everything 
into consideration. I can only assume, 
from what I know of the average degree 
of intelligence possessed by our people, 
that there would not be so many appli- 
cants if the job was not, for some reason, 
desirable. 

My attention is frequently called to 
the fact that a Congressman gets far 
more in salary and fringe benefits than 
do postal employees. That is un- 
doubtedly true, though on the tables 
which I have seen, a few Officials are 
getting or asking for $19,500. 

There is, however, one drastic differ- 
ence in our jobs. A Federal employee, 
certainly a postal employee, is under 
civil service. He has job security if he 
gives reasonable service. He continues 
in that job at least until he reaches the 
age of retirement. Members of Con- 
gress have no job security. They must 
go out every 2 years and beg for reelec- 
tion. 

In the 1958 primary, I spent person- 
ally something around $4,700 and an 


additional sum in the general election. . 


Some spend more. Most of us maintain 
two homes. We have additional require- 
ments which we must meet. If you sug- 
gest to me (as I have to some of you) if 
I am dissatisfied with the job I should 
get another, I can only reply that when 
I came here, retiring from law practice 
which was more remunerative than this 
job—and I was 59—that I actually was 
conceited enough to think that I might 
do something to lessen the waste, add to 
the efficiency and economy of our service 
here. I am satisfied with the job; I like 
the controversy, I think I owe it to the 
people to use my experience for the next 
term, at least—and that is a plenty—to 
continue my efforts to give us all a bet- 
ter, more efficient and cheaper govern- 
ment, and, I might add, less of it. 

Permit me now to state a few facts 
given to the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, which closed its 
hearings on Wednesday, May 18, last, in 


any general pay boost at this time. Mc- 
Kibben said: 


Postal jobs are in demand and 238,000 
persons applied for them in the first 3 
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months of this year. The total included 
37,000 in New York City, 14,000 in Chicago, 
and 12,000 in Los es. 

Postal salaries have risen 137 percent since 
1939 in comparison with a 111.6 percent in- 
crease in living costs. 

The quit rate is low among postal em- 
Pployees. It was 0.57 per 100 employees a 
month last year compared with 0.70 for the 
entire Federal service and 1.25 for private 
manufacturing concerns. 

Average straight time earnings of regular 
clerks and carriers is $2.314%, cents an hour 
compared with $2.19 for equivalent jobs in 
industry and $2.22 for all production 
workers. 


My own personal experience is that, 
ordinarily, there are several applicants 
for rural carriers’ jobs and, often, clerks 
desire to be transferred to a rural carrier 
job because they consider the oppor- 
tunity to hold such a job superior to a 
clerk’s job or to any job obtainable in 
that particular locality in private indus- 


try. 

I will do the very best I can to comply 
with your requests, but, in considering 
them, we must—and I will—at all times 
endeavor to get information on the over- 
all picture and then vote as I sincerely 
believe I should, having the interest of 
all in mind. 

If the Commission appointed by the 
President comes up in September, after 
its long study, with a justifiable recom- 
mendation that Federal employees 
should receive an increase in compensa- 
tion, either in salaries, wages, or fringe 
benefits, I certainly will be one of the 
first to go along. 

Let us profit by the experiences of 
other nations. Let us today go forward. 
But let us at all times remember that the 
security of our Nation and the freedom 
of our people should be ever first in our 
minds 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smirn of Iowa, for 30 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Quze), for 30 minutes, on May 26. 

Mr. MITcHELL (at the request of Mr. 
Rasavt), for 40 minutes, on Thursday 
next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Evins and to include a news letter. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. JENSEN, remarks he made on the 
bill earlier today, and include the entire 
committee report, and the names of the 
members on the Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 
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The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Rasavt) to extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter: 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. Barr. 

(At the request of Mr. Quis and to in- 
clude extraneous matter the following:) 

Mr. SAYLor. 

Mr. Van ZANDT. 

Mr. HOSMER. 





SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2681. An act for the relief of Yi Young 
An; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3036. An act to authorize the distribu- 
tion of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to former Members of Congress requesting 
such copies; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the final report and indexes to hearings and 
reports of the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res.91. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on Amending 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 with respect 
to exchange of military information and ma- 
terial with allies during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a committee print containing the reports 
of the States to the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources on their 
water resources and problems; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition 
of the Internal Security Manual as a Sen- 
ate document; and providing for additional 
copies; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

S. Con. Res.97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of additional copies 
of the Joint Committee print entitled “Sum- 
mary-Analysis of Hearings, June 22-26, 1959, 
on Biological and Environmental Effects of 
Nuclear War” printed for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy during 
the 86th Congress, lst session; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document a compilation of 
studies on United States-Latin American re- 
lations; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

S. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document a compilation 
of studies on U.S. foreign policy; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 9465. An act to authorize the loan 
of one submarine to Canada and the exten- 
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sion of a loan of a naval vessel to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China; 

H.R. 9818. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Florida; 

H.R. 10809. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses 
research and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; and 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to the 
Senators and Representative in the Congress 
from the State of Hawaii the official flag of 
the United States bearing 50 stars which is 
first flown over the west front of the USS. 
Capitol. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S.2130. An act to authorize a payment 
to the Government of Japan. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 23, 1960, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 4029. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the pro- 
ration of the occupational tax on persons 
dealing in machine guns and certain other 
firearms, to reduce occupational and trans- 
fer taxes on certain weapons, to make the 
transferor and transferee jointly liable for 
the transfer tax on firearms, and to make 
certain changes in the definition of a fire- 
arm; 

H.R. 6482. An act relating to the credits 
against the unemployment tax in the case 
of certain successor employers; 

H.R. 6779. An act to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions for certain individuals) ; 

H.R. 9308. An act to extend until June 80, 
1963, the suspension of duty on imports of 
crude chicory and the reduction in duty on 
ground chicory; and 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 41 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 25, 1960, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
2179. A letter from the Director, Bureau 


of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to reporting that the appro- 
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tion to the Department of Labor for 
“Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees and ex-servicemen” for the fiscal 
year 1960, has been apportioned on a basis 
that indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, pursuant 
to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 


tions. 

2180. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment on the activities and transactions of 
the Administration under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, through 
March 381, 1960, pursuant to section 13 of that 
act; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

2181. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for a temporary increase in the amount of 
obligations, issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, which may be outstanding at any 
one time”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2182. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, relative to plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Badger Creek Mill-Picayune Creek, 
Iowa, Marsh Creek, Ky., and Tenn., Persim- 
mon and Burnt Corn Creek, Miss., Tabo 
Creek, Mo., Fishing Creek, S.C., and Bad Axe, 
Wis., pursuant to the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, as amended (16 
U.S.C. 1005), and by Executive Order No. 
10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2183. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, relative to plans for works of 
improvement relating to the following 
watersheds: Upper Black Bear Creek, Okla., 
Reelfoot-Indian Creek, Tenn. and Ky., and 
Olmitos and Garcias Creeks, Tex., pursuant 
to the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and by Executive Order No. 10654 of Jan- 
uary 20, 1956; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 1892. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Nor- 
man project, Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1644). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 11123. A bill to increase the 
authorization of appropriations for con- 
struction and equipment of facilities for the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1645). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 11274. 
A bill to provide that the unincorporated 
territories of the Virgin Islands and Guam 
shall each be represented in Congress by a 
Territorial Deputy to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1646). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2286, An act to author- 
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ize the leasing of certain land in Arizona 
which comprises a part of the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1647). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S.2456. An act to amend 
the act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44; 25 
U.S.C. 635), to better promote the rehabilita- 
tion of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of In- 
dians, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1648). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10310. A bill to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to provide for increased repre- 
sentation by regional banks for cooperatives 
on the Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1650). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6597. A bill to revise 
the boundaries of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment and provide an entrance road or roads 
thereto, and for other purroses; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1651). F»terred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Hous: on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 8. 2618. An act to 
authorize the exchange of certain war-built 
vessels for more modern and efficient war- 
built vessels owned by the United States; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1652). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 7308. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey land 
to the Diocese of San Diego Education and 
Welfare Corp.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1649). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H.R. 12357. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Public Information; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 12358. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Public Information; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 12359. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the special milk program for 
children for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12360. A bill to provide for increases 
and decreases in income tax if the Presi- 
dent determines and proclaims that eco- 
nomic conditions require such increases or 
decreases; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 12361. A bill to authorize the payment 
to local governments of sums in lieu of taxes 
and special assessments with respect to cer- 
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tain Federal real and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 12362. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the Brighton School Dis- 
trict, Kansasville, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALEY (by request): 

H.R. 12363. A bill to supplement and 
amend the act of June 30, 1948, relating to 
the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, and 
to approve an order of the Secretary of the 
Interior issued under the act of June 22, 
1936; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 12364. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to the level 
of price support for milk for manufacturing 
purposes and for butterfat; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 12365. A bill to require that all pieces 
of third-class matter mailed in bulk shall 
bear the sender’s pledge to pay return post- 
age at the current per piece charge; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 12366. A bill to amend sections 102 
and 104 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States to provide that misbehavior 
in the presence of either House of Congress, 
or any committee thereof, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 12367. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of certain specified refugees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12368. A bill to provide for the credit- 
ing of certain past service of secretarial and 
clerical assistants to U.S. commissioners for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12369. A bill to amend section 362 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 relating to 
annual inspection of radio equipment on 
board ships; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 12370. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to raise the amount of 
outside income recipients of insurance bene- 
fits thereunder are permitted to earn, to 
lower the age after which outside earnings 
are no longer considered for purposes of 
deductions from benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 12371. A bill to amend section 507 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to the preservation of basic 
compensation in downgrading actions; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.J. Res. 715. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of June 16, 1938 creating 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.J. Res. 716. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARR: 

H. Res. 539. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Ways and Means to conduct 
an investigation and study with respect to 
the desirability and effect of the repeal of 
certain excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


Be TEE op ne cn, RNY penne Le penn 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 12372. A bill for the relief of L. C. 
Atkins & Son; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12373. A bill for the relief of Quality 
Seafood, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. CRAMER: 

HR. 12374. A bill for the relief of William 

J. Hill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 12375. A bill for the relief of Zbig- 
niew Ryba; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 12376. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Antressian Sohigian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R. 12377. A bill for the relief of Con- 

cetta Aurora Cordaro; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 


Treatment of Narcotic Addicts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
statement which I submitted on May 16, 
1960, to the President’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Narcotics at its 
meeting in New York City that day: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. AN- 

Fuso, DEMOCRAT, OF NEw YORK, PRESIDENT’S 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON NAR- 

coTics, May 16, 1960, Iv New York CirTy 

I have introduced H.R. 12120, which pro- 
vides for Federal assistance to the States for 
the payment of one-half of the cost per bed 
patient for the treatment of narcotic drug 
addicts in closed institutions maintained 
and operated by the States. It is my hope 
that with financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government the States having a severe 
narcotic problem will be encouraged to pro- 
vide for a drug treatment program under 
which the narcotic drug addict is committed 
through a State civil action, to remain un- 
der treatment until released by competent 
medical authority as having attained maxi- 
mum medical benefits. 

Statistics recently presented to the Sub- 
committee on Treasury-Post Office Depart- 
ments Appropriations of the House Appro- 
priations Committee by Commissioner H. J. 
Anslinger of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
caused me grave concern. Particularly was 
I appalled when I learned that of the total 
number of known drug addicts in the United 
States 45.7 percent, or 20,732, were recorded 
as being in my own State of New York. 
Furthermore, it was enlightening to know 
that nearly 80 percent of the known drug 
addicts are recorded as residing in only four 
States, New York, California, Dlinois, and 


Michigan. 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 
H.R. 12378. A bill for the relief of Fung 
Kai Wing; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12879. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Ziang Yu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H.R. 12380. A bill for the relief of Iren 

Enevold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 540. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 3101 and accompanying 
papers to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

472. By Mr. HARMON: Petition of Rachel 
Treece as a member of Teamsters Local 298, 
relative to the denial of the right to elect 
officers of the International Brotherhood of 
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Since I am firmly convinced that drug 
addicts should be treated and cured of their 
drug addiction and that this can be success- 
fully accomplished only through their com- 
pulsory confinement in a drug-free atmos- 
phere, I endeavored to learn what the States 
were doing toward accomplishing this pur- 
pose. I was shocked to learn how little is 
being done by the States in this regard. I 
am convinced that with the proper impetus, 
which I believe my bill will have, the States 
will be willing to assume a more active par- 
ticipation in what has so far proved to be 
their weakest effort at curbing the narcotic 
drug problem—providing treatment facilities 
for drug addicts. 

I learned that the State of Illinois is pre- 
paring to provide a treatment center as 
quickly as possible to take care of 300 drug 
addicts at one time. This bill will assist 
both New York City and Chicago in their 
efforts to cure the drug addict. 

The enforcement of our criminal statutes 
against the drug peddler cannot alone elimi- 
nate drug addiction in this country. We 
must find a way of providing the much 
needed facilities for requiring the drug ad- 
dict to remain under treatment in a hospital 
institution plus the additional facilities for 
rehabilitation and reinstatement into a nor- 
mal life activity after being released from 
the institution. If we are going to admit 
that a drug addict is a sick person, we must 
be willing to spend the money necessary to 
cure him of his sickness. 





The War That Can Be Won 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my address 


entitled “The War That Can Be Won” 
and describing the massive research ef- 
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Teamsters; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

473. Also, petition of Vernon Reffett as a 
member of Teamsters Local No. 135, relative 
to the denial of the right to elect officers of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

474. By Mr. WESTLAND: Resolution by 
members of Haynie Grange No. 169, Ferndale, 
Wash., recommending the enactment of leg- 
islation which would require all imported 
farm products be plainly labeled to show 
origin and contents; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

475. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, president, the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor, San Juan, P.R., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to reaffirming their faith in 
democracy and condemning regional and in- 
ternational communism; to the Committee 

on Foreign Affairs. 

476. Also, petition of Harold Elsten, New 
York, N.Y., relative to a redress of grievance 
relating to a filed petition, pertaining to my 
submission of allied civil and criminal case 
to the District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 






fort that can defeat cancer be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. I delivered 
these remarks on May 5 at Wheeling 
College, Wheeling, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue War TuaT Can BE Won 


(Remarks of Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY 
at Wheeling College, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Thursday, May 5, 1960) 

I take my theme for today’s talk from one 
of the youngest of living Americans—former 
President Harry S. Truman. 

He said on May 24, 1951: “The only kind 
of war we seek is the good old fight against 
man’s ancient enemies—poverty, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy.” 

Poverty, disease, hunger, illiteracy. 

Each of these ancient enemies could be 
the topic of many volumes, let alone a single 
speech. 

Today I shall talk mainly about the world- 
wide fight against one disease—cancer. 

And it is appropriate that I should talk 
about it here in West Virginia. 

During three decades, the late Senator 
Neely led the fight for cancer research on 
the floor of Congress—led it, with magnifi- 
cent eloquence and determination, until he 
himself was cut down by this dread disease. 

As long ago as 1928, he proposed an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to the National Acad- 
emy of Science to make a thorough study 
of the incidence of cancer in this country. 
It was slashed to $50,000. 

In 1946, while a Member of the House of 
Representatives, he introduced a bill to ap- 
propriate $100 million to be used over what- 
ever period was needed for a large-scale re- 
search offensive against cancer. 

Matt Neely’s words and efforts were not in 
vain. Last year Congress voted $90 million 
to the National Cancer Institute for 1 year’s 
research. 

When Senator Neely began his fight, 125,- 
000 Americans were dying each year of can- 
cer. Last year it was 260,000. 

Because cancer has reached epidemic pro- 
portions in this country, we must mobilize 
every resource to conquer it. 

I, therefore, pledge to the American people 
that, if I am elected President, I will call a 
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White House conference early in 1961 to 
bring together the best medical and scientific 
brains in this country to plan an accelerated 
attack upon this disease. 

I earnestly hope that all other candidates 
for the Presidency will take the same posi- 
tion. 

Cancer strikes without regard to political 
party. It struck down Senator Taft and Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, just as it 
did Matt Neely and Senator Brien McMahon. 

It pays no heed to the Iron Curtain, either. 
Almost a year ago a Senate Government 
Operations Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, issued a report entitled: “Cancer: 
A Worldwide Menace.” 

That document pointed out that cancer 
kills 2 million people a year in all parts of 
the world, that its incidence is rising in 33 
countries, and that it is the second leading 
cause of death in the Soviet Union, as well 
as in the United States and most of Europe. 

In transmitting this report to the Senate, 
I pointed out that this disease is one “whose 
ultimate conquest will undoubtedly involve 
an unparalleled effort of worldwide biomedi- 
cal research.” 

American doctors who have visited the 
Soviet Union recentl? report that Russia has 
embarked upon a massive 15-year plan for 
medical research on cancer. 

We keep secret—and the Soviet Union 
keeps secret—the research that goes into 
the development of ever more devastating 
weapons. 

But we have no reason to keep secret— 
and every reason to share—the research 
aimed at this deadly enemy, which spares 
neither American Senators nor Communist 
commissars. 

That is why, when I had my 8-hour talk 
with Mr. Khrushchev a year ago, I spent 
much of it urging upon him a worldwide 
attack upon the killers and cripplers of man- 
kind—cancer, heart disease, tuberculosis, 
malaria, and many others. 

It made sense to him—even to this hard, 
cunning, and dedicated Communist. He 
liked the idea of what I call “Health for 
Peace.” 

Indeed, I have long advocated a “Works 
of Peace” program aimed at poverty, hunger, 
and illiteracy as well as disease. 

I have voted again and again for programs 
of oversea technical and economic aid. And 
I have always maintained that the Ameri- 
cans of Cabin Creek are as fully entitled 
to help—the kind that helps people to help 
themselves—as the people of Afghanistan 
or Africa. 

I have talked, too, about “Food for Peace”— 
putting our God-given abundance of food 
to work providing balanced diets in West 
Virginia and wherever in the world people 
are hungry. 

I have talked, too, of “Education for 
Peace”’—a coordinated, worldwide attack 
upon illiteracy which would make use of the 
soft currencies we receive in repayment for 
development loans and for sales of surplus 
food 


These ideas—these “Works of Peace’’—are 
not original with me. They draw upon 4a 
rich American tradition—and, may I say, a 
Jesuit tradition as well. 

The great Jesuit missionaries preached the 
word of God—but they also healed the sick, 
fed the hungry, and taught the illiterate. 

Indeed, in many places they gave the peo- 
ple among whom they worked the very gift 
of literacy—putting into writing languages 
that hitherto had been only spoken. 

There are some people who say that wars 
among men will only end when we face the 
attack of a common enemy. Half cynically, 
half humorously, they have suggested that 
the world will unite only to repel invaders 
from Mars. 
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We don’t need to wait for the little green 
men to launch their science fiction attack. 
Our common enemi verty, disease, hun- 
ger, and illiteracy—have always been with 
us. 
Until day before yesterday, we lacked the 
knowledge and the resources to attack them 
effectively. 

Now what we principally lack is the intelli- 
gence and the will. 

I pray that, within my lifetime and cer- 
tainly within yours, this will be the only 
war that anyone in this world will seek. 





Jobs After 40 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tors Jacos K. JAvits and HuBEerT Hum- 
PHREY have both been active in dispelling 
discrimination against older workers. 
The following are extracts from what 
each has said or written on the subject: 


JOBS FOR OLDER WORKERS 
(By Senator Jacos K. Javits) 


One of the most critical issues in the 
American economic structure is our inabil- 
ity to deal with the unjust and unreasonable 
discrimination against workers over 45—in- 
deed, in some instances over 40—in their 
opportunities for employment. 

Such discrimination deprives the Nation 
of a most important resource of experience, 
highly skilled employees and it adds mater- 
ially to the number of persons requiring 
public assistance. It deprives mature citi- 
zens of the dignity and status of self-support 
and continued participation in constructive 
economic activity. 

You shouldn’t take my word for the fact 
that this is a problem. Here are a few sim- 
ple figures: 

Statistics show men over 45 collecting un- 
employment compensation take substantially 
longer to find new jobs. 

Opportunities for getting a job, once in 
the unemployed category, are about 50 per- 
cent less for the man who is over 465. 

More than half of openings listed with em- 
ployment offices in cities surveyed contained 
maximum hiring ages. 

Yet the fact is that the older worker has 
greater skill, greater dependability in many 
cases and a lower accident rate. 

Things that you can do to aid include: 

1. Urge the Government Contracts Com- 
mittee to end age discrimination in defense 
industries. 

2. Back the pending bill, S. 1073, the Na- 
tional Act Against Age Discrimination in 
Employment. 

8. Make an effort to get your State to pass 
a law against age discrimination in industry. 


JOBS FOR OLDER WORKERS 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 


Despite the fact that wisdom comes with 
experience, and experience comes only with 
time, our most precious human resource— 
wisdom—is nevertheless being wasted by the 
present social attitude toward our aging 
population. 

Productivity: One of the arguments 
against employing workers over 40 has been 
the belief in management circles that low- 
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cost mass production conflicts with the hir- 
ing of older jobseekers. Yet, Department of 
Labor studies indicate that older workers 
produce just as much and sometimes more 
than younger workers. 

Proneness to accident: Other assumptions 
against hiring older workers also have been 
refuted, such as the argument that they 
are injured more frequently than younger 
workers. A study of 17,800 workers in a va- 
riety of manufacturing industries, published 
in 1948 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows that the opposite is true. 

Absenteeism: The same is true of attend- 
ance records which, according to a study 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of 15,500 men in 109 manufacturing plants, 
showed that older workers had a 20 percent 
better attendance record than the younger 
workers. 

Pending before the present Congress is 
legislation, supported by the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, which would make unlawful dis- 
crimination against an individual with re- 
spect to employment because of age. Also 
pending is a House joint resolution which 
would create a Commission of Manpower 
Utilization to conduct an investigation of all 
phases of employment of older workers in 
the United States, including the extent of 
bias against hiring older workers. 

The Eagles “Jobs After 40” campaign is a 
most commendable and worthy project, and 
one which deserves wholehearted support. 
You certainly can count on mine. 





Role of the U-2 and Past Efforts of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower To Win Approval of 
His “Open Skies” Inspection Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
few years ago, a handful of men here in 
the House of Representatives made a 
fateful decision. ‘The decision was to 
approve funds for the design and con- 
struction of the U-2 reconnaissance 
plane, the aircraft which has been re- 
ceiving so much publicity in every corner 
of the world recently. 

Besides Chairman CLARENCE CANNON of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
one of the gentlemen “in the know” 
about the flights of our observation 
planes over the Soviet Union was my 
good friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Jerry Forp, of Michigan. 

Recently Congressman Forp explained 
the role of the U-2 and the past efforts 
by President Eisenhower to win approval 
for his “open skies” inspection plan as 
a safeguard to world peace in a news- 
letter to his constituents. 

Because of the excellence of his pres- 
entation and the good sense of Con- 
gressman Forp’s remarks, I am placing 
them in the Recorp for the perusal of 
my colleagues: 

The mission of Francis Powers may well be 
one of the most significant events in 1960. 
Reams of copy have been written on this 
event and its implications, and millions of 
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words have been spoken about it. In all of 
basic 


1. It is the highest and most serious re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Government (the 
President, Congress, and judiciary) to pro- 
tect the lives and property of all its people. 
In the year 1960 this means protection from 
any surprise attack by missiles or manned 
aircraft of the Soviet Union. 

2. To carry out successfully this respon- 
sibility, certain agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must obtain sufficient essential 
information about the intentions and capa- 
bilities of the Soviet Union in order that our 
Government can provide an adequate de- 
fense program. To do less would amount to 
criminal negligence and could border on 
treason. 

8. International spying as a diplomatic or 
military operation is as old as recorded 
history. The fact that the spies bring back 
excellent photographs of military installa- 
tions rather than a “branch with one cluster 
of grapes” (Numbers 13: 23) does not change 
the nature of the business. 

4. Because this business inevitably involves 
deceit, misrepresentation, falsehood, in- 
trigue, and every devious avenue of approach, 
public officials may not jeopardize the na- 
tional security by publicizing the true facts 
about the business. This in no way reflects 
upon their personal integrity nor upon the 
broader of public morality. But 
when a given situation (no matter how em- 
barrassing) becomes public knowledge, we 
commend a frank and honest disclosure. 

5. As long as the cold war continues it is 
absolutely imperative that our Government 
continue to obtain essential information 
about the Soviet military potential. Aerial 
photography from high-altitude planes is a 
practical and effective method of getting this 
information. There is no good reason to 
eliminate this practice as long as there exists 
the possibility of a surprise attack upon the 
United States. 

6. This event can help to assure the Amer- 
ican people of our advancements in aero- 
nautics and aerial photography, and in our 
ability to penetrate the Iron Curtain with 
manned and armed aircraft if that becomes 
necessary. 

7. The overall direction and control of our 
intelligence program is in the hands of com- 
petent men, highly responsible, knowledge- 
able, and experienced. While the President 
approved the program, it is not expected that 
he must have personal knowledge of any 
given operation or of each specific plane 
flight. 

8. The House of Representatives, through 
@ special subcommittee of the Committee 


espionage 

supplied the funds necessary to carry it out. 
According to Representative Cannon, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, the Central 
Intelligance Agency was under specific in- 
structions from the elected representatives 
of the people to make sure that we have 
no more Pearl Harbors nor any recurrence 
of the sudden Chinese Communist attack 
experienced in Korea in 1950. 

9. The establishment and use of over 250 
oversea military bases its an integral part of 
our national defense effort. We expect to 
keep these bases and to protect the sover- 
eignty of all free nations, including their 
right to participate in a mutual security 


program. 
All of this is not to say that we have no 


on an espionage 
capture of its American pilot is indeed re- 
grettable. 
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1. We regret the existence of a cold war 
which makes this sort of business necessary. 

2. We regret that the event occurred so 
close to the date of a summit meeting. 

3. We regret the temporary propaganda 
advantage presented to Mr. Khrushchev. 

4. We regret that the incident may result 
in cancellation of the visit to the Soviet 
Union of President Eisenhower, America’s 
greatest ambassador of good will whose 
person-to-person appeal to the Russian peo- 
ple would be a mollifying influence in the 
cold war. 

5. Most assuredly, we regret what appears 
to be the capture of Francis Powers, the 
pilot of the plane, on this vital national 
defense mission. 

However, we must point out that there are 
workable alternatives to cold war and es- 
pionage, and that out of this incident over- 
all benefits may be derived. 

1. At Geneva in 1955 President Eisen- 
hower proposed that the major powers give 
to each other a complete blueprint of our 
military establishments. He suggested that 
each nation provide within our countries 
facilities for aerial photography to the other 
country. Regrettably this open skies plan 
was rejected by the Soviets. The United 
States is prepared to offer this plan at the 
summit meeting this month. Its accept- 
ance by Russia will eliminate further need 
of U-2 flights. 

2. President Eisenhower also said in 1955 
that we were ready to consider a reliable 
system of inspections and reporting in an 
effort to reduce all armaments. Good faith 
on the part of the Communists at the dis- 
armament conference at Geneva would help 
to ease world tensions. A safe disarma- 
ment program must be our ultimate goal. 

3. We trust that the demonstrated suc- 
cess of our aircraft flights over Russia dur- 
ing the past 4 years will have a salutary ef- 
fect on the Kremlin. The masters there 
must know that we are as sincere and 
effective in playing according to their rules 
as we are urging a change in the rules 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

In closing, your Congressman highly 
compliments the Democratic chairman of 
my committee, Representative CaNNoNn, who 
in @ dramatic speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, fully endorsed 
U.S. policy in protecting our citizens and 
our cherished land. Mr. Cannon, a 38-year 
veteran in the House reemphasized there 
must be no more Pearl Harbors or Koreas. 
I concur without qualification or hesitation. 





Afterthoughts on the Summit Conference 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we all agree 
with Stephen Decatur, the American pa- 
triot, who said: 

Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong. 


However, we would be derelict in our 
responsibility if we did not take precau- 
tions to see that errors are not repeated 
in the future. In this connection, in my 
newsletter this week I reported some 
afterthoughts on the summit conference, 
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and, under unanimous consent, I include 
this newsletter in the ConcGrEssionaL 
Record. The newsletter follows: 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


The tragic failure and collapse of the 
Paris summit conference this week hag 
shocked the world. All Americans, and 
indeed the free world, had hopes that this 
conference might open the way to 1 
the cold war and lead to a permanent and 
more lasting peace. Now the pathway to- 
ward peace is less clear. The cold war con- 
tinues and the ways to solve it more difficult 
to determine. 

In the midst of the blowup of the summit 
conference, our Nation and our President 
have been humiliated as never before in our 
history. Our friends and our allies have 
been given great cause to doubt America’s 
competence, our judgment and effectiveness 
as a leader in foreign affairs. 

Despite these results and the blasting of 
our hopes and plans for some progress to- 
ward peace, we must, as a nation, remain 
united. It was Stephen Decatur, American 
patriot, who said: “Our country. In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our country, right 
or 
Democratic leaders have joined with others 
in sending a telegram to the President to ac- 
quaint the people of the world with the fact 
that we in this country stand united in mat- 
ters of international affairs. Our leaders 
cabled the President: 

“We feel that total failure of the sum- 
mit conference and increasing mistrust on 
both sides will be serious and deeply dis- 
turbing to the world. All of the American 
people earnestly desire peace, an end to the 
arms race and ever better relations between 
our countries.” 

Others have publicly said that we should 
not try to brush under the rug our mistakes, 
failings and shortcomings. It is known that 
Premier Khrushchev of the Soviet Union is 
difficult to deal with and having this knowl- 
edge our Nation should have fully and prop- 
erly prepared for the summit conference. 
On the eve of a conference as important as 
this one—which carried with it the hopes of 
peace—the President should have required 
that all flights over the Soviet Union at this 
time be cleared with the White House. This 
was not done. It seems that one agency of 
the Government does not know what another 
agency is doing. Their work was not co- 
ordinated and most of all the President 
seemed not fully informed about the situa- 
tion. 

At first there was a denial that the plane 
had been ordered flown over Soviet Russia. 
Another report merely stated that the plane 
was on a weather observation mission. An ad- 
ditional report admitted that the plane was 
on a spying mission, and even at this point 
our leaders should have stated that the sit- 
uation was being investigated and thus pro- 
vide a cooling-off period. However, the Pres- 
ident implied that reconnaissance flights or 
spy missions over Soviet territory would be 
continued. Later, at the opening of the Paris 
summit conference, he announced that such 
flights had been ordered discontinued. 

In the face of these conflicting reports, 
the Soviet leader was given a wedge and an 
opportunity to sabotage and torpedo the 
conference, a device for which he was obvi- 
ously looking. 

While we must stand behind our country 
and behind our Nation’s President, it seems 
only honest to admit that in our bureau- 
cratic workirgs we are not infallible, and 
that adminisirative mistakes and mistakes 
in timing have been made; there has also 
been a lack of coordination in planning. 

The miscalculations and unpreparedness 
which our country’s leaders have displayed 
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in its presummit and summit activities are 
le. The of our plans at 
this crucial time has vividly pointed out the 
need for a reexamination and a reappraisal 
of our Nation’s handling of foreign affairs. 

The failure of the summit conference has 
thus demonstrated the failure of the Presi- 
dent to come to grips with the vital details 
which are so very important in all matters 
and doubly important to this Nation and to 
the peace of the world. 

Someone has said that there is no substi- 
tute for doing our homework and that there 
are some matters that cannot be delegated. 

America will recover our position and its 
prestige, which has been shattered, but we 
must learn from the lessons of our bungling 
and failures. We must profit by our mis- 
takes and, above all, we need to be ourselves, 
Americans at our best, and not flinch from 
facts, truth, and realities. In this hour we 
need to be fed not just good and pleasant 
words, but truth, however distasteful; then 
we can march forward together with new 
ideas and well-thought-out plans and poli- 
cies in the field of foreign affairs and pa- 
tiently continue to work for the promotion 


of peace. 





Mr. Frank Austin Bond 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
passing of Mr. Frank Austin Bond, na- 
tive of North Adams, Mass., ended a 
career of distinguished service and un- 
selfish dedication to civic activity which 
spanned more than 40 years. With the 
exception of his student days at Cor- 
nell University and honorable military 
service in World War I, Mr. Bond spent 
his entire life in the town of his birth 
which he so dearly loved. 

In the years of his career the posts he 
held were many and varied. He first un- 
dertook civic responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the school committee in 1916 and 
later as city councilman, both elected 
positions. But far and above official po- 
sitions, he gave his time and energy to 
those voluntary tasks of incalculable 
community benefit. He was president 
of the YMCA, chamber of commerce, and 
Community Chest. During World War 
II and after, he served as a member of 
the North Adams Draft Board. In 1943 
he was chairman of the war fund drive 
and in 1944 a director of the State war 
fund council of the National War Fund. 
The Governor appointed him a trustee 
of the soldiers’ home in Chelsea. 

In the wider field of politics, Mr. Bond 
was a member of the Republican State 
Committee and in 1944 attended the 
GOP national convention as a delegate. 

His many offices of public service in- 
cluded membership in 1934 on the NRA 
committee for savings banks and advis- 
ory committee on civil defense for the 
State, in 1954. 

His career as a businessman was 
varied and successful. He headed the 
North Adams Industrial Co.; president 
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of the Richmond-Wellington Hotel 
Corp.; director of the former Blackinton 
Mills Corp.; and president of the Hoosac 
Savings Bank. 

To all of these multiple activities, 
whether civic, public service, or busi- 
ness, he contributed his ability and en- 
ergy, integrity of character, and humane 
dedication. His unselfish devotion mer- 
ited the friendship and respect of the 
entire community which owes him so 
much. 

I know that this distinguished body 
joins me in expressing my profound 
sympathy and deep condolences to his 
family. The city of North Adams re- 
mains as his monument, the only one I 
am sure, he would have liked best. We 
join this community in paying reverent 
respect to the memory of this great 
American citizen. 





Disarmament and the Summit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 5, I was privileged to address faculty 
and students of Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va., on the subject of disarma- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
my address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DISARMAMENT AND THE SUMMIT—BETHANY 
COLLEGE, WEST VIRGINIA, May 5 


Only 11 days from now President Eisen- 
hower, Chairman Khrushchev, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, and President de Gaulle 
will begin the summit meeting at Geneva. 

I have no crystal ball, and I will not at- 
tempt to prophesy what the outcome will be. 
I do know what I hope President Eisenhower 
will work for, with all the influence and 
persuasive power he—and I mean he, and 
not any stand-in—can bring to bear. 

I hope that he will propose that disarma- 
ment and arms control will be put at the very 
top of the agenda, and that the other three 
leaders will agree. 

I know that armaments and political ten- 
sions among nations feed upon one another. 
I know that many students of international 
affairs maintain that you cannot make any 
progress on one without the other. 

I cannot agree to that. It reminds me of 
the law that some town passed about the 
crossing of two railroad lines: “When two 
trains meet at the crossing, neither shall 
proceed before the other.” 

I think that, for the time being, we and 
the Soviet Union shall have to agree to dis- 
agree about Berlin—and, indeed, about the 
two Germanys, and all the other political 
problems that clutter the international 
agenda. 

The Russians have given no indica- 
tion that they are, in the field of political 
problems, ready to stop propagandizing and 
begin serious negotiation. That does not 
mean that we should forget these problems, 
or condone them. 

It does mean, however, that our immediate 
major effort should be in disarmament, 
where the Russians seem in a mood to “talk 
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turkey.” There are obvious reasons for this. 
The Russians have come to recognize that 
the armaments race threatens both sides of 
the Iron Curtain with mutual annihilation. 
Moreover—as the recent news of strikes and 
riots among Soviet workers emphasizes—the 
men in the Kremlin have compelling domes- 
tic reasons for wanting to beat some of their 
swords into ploughshares. 

Indeed, I noted over a year ago—on my 
return from my visit to the Soviet Union-— 
that Chairman Khrushchev needed peace. I 
predicted even then that he would launch a 
big push for disarmament. We should have 
been ready, but we weren’t. 

There are two major steps toward dis- 
armament that can and should be taken 
at the summit meeting. One of these is to 
resolve the major obstacle standing in the 
way of a nuclear test ban agreement. The 
second is to lay down general directives 
for the future course of the current 10- 
nation disarmament talks. 

Because time does not permit, I shall not 
describe the test ban treaty in detail. Agree- 
ment on some important points has been 
reached; on others it has not. 

I believe, however, that it is fair to say 
that the major obstacle to agreement is the 
dispute over the number of veto-free, on- 
site inspections that shall be permitted in 
the Soviet Union each year. 

Like so much in this complex question of 
disarmament, this is a highly technical 
question. I shall explain it as best I can. 

If the treaty is agreed upon, control posts 
would be set up within the Soviet Union— 
as elsewhere in the world—to monitor 
shocks to the earth’s surface. 

Up to a certain number of times each 
year, an international inspection team 
should have the right, free of veto, to make 
onsite investigations on an event registered 
at the control posts which could not be 
identified as an earthquake. 

The US. position is that at least 20 in- 
spections a year would be needed in the 
Soviet Union to check for possible prohibited 
explosions. I fully support that position. 
Indeed, I have publicly warned the Soviet 
leaders that no treaty which provides for 
less than 20 would command the two-thirds 
majority in the Senate needed for its rati- 
fication. 

I know the traditional Russian bent for 
secrecy—a bent long preceding Soviet asses- 
sion to power. But I hope they will recog- 
nize that this is a modest and reasonable 
adjustment to make. 

The achievement of a test-ban agreement 
at the summit—or, to be more realistic, the 
removal of this major obstacle—would sound 
a trumpet of hope for troubled and fearful 
mankind. 

Such hopes, however, would be cruelly 
disappointed if the summit conference 
stopped there—and did not make a real ef- 
fort to get the 10-nation disarmament talks 
off the dead center where they are currently 
stranded. 

The problem is that the great powers each 
want to ride off in a difference direction— 
and therefore are getting nowhere. If the 
summit conference can decide on the direc- 
tion of the next steps in these negotiations, 
even in-very general terms, it would be most 
helpful. 

Meanwhile, there is a lot of urgent home- 
work that we need to do. We need to know 
much more about controls before we can 
seriously negotiate them. We cannot ex- 
pect the Soviets to do this work for us. They 
are allergic to controls, and will accept as 
little as they can. Asking them to develop 
controls is like expecting a man condemned 
to be hanged to make his own rope. 

I have been warning for many months that 
we are not prepared for serious negotiation 
on controls. At long last, the Department 
of State itself has acknowledged this fact. 
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Here is a quotation from the testimony of 
Mr. Raymond Hare, the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State, before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee: 

“In reviewing our approach to disarma- 
ment, it was further found that the most 
serious deficiency in the U.S. approach has 
been the lack of adequate planning and stu- 
dies in the field of disarmament.” 

At long last, too, there are reports of a 
possible upgrading of the Office of Disarma- 
ment within the Department of State. That 
is good as far as it goes—but it doesn’t go 
nearly far enough. It comes late—I don’t 
say “too late”—and it is certainly too little. 

What we really need—as the Senate Dis- 
armament Committee proposed as long ago 
as September 1957—is a special agency de- 
voted to the single and comprehensive prob- 
lem of disarmament—a sort of “Manhattan 
Project for Peace.” 

Early in February I introduced legislation 
to establish a National Peace Agency. It 
should have the services of some of the ablest 
and most dedicated people in the country. 
It should have authority to coordinate the 
many different projects in the general dis- 
armament field which are presently splin- 
tered among the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and the Department of 
State. 

Its single, overriding assignment should 
be to find a way to end the arms race. In 
the existing agencies, this is at best a part- 
time or occasional assignment. Then, too, 
there is a built-in contradiction in expect- 
ing any Department of Defense to give 
wholehearted enthusiasm to limiting arma- 
ments—or any Atomic Energy Commission 
to show as much zeal for curtailing atom 
bombs as for developing more effective and 
varied ones. 

The Department of State would continue, 
of course, to carry on disarmament negotia- 
tions—and I have introduced legislation to 
upgrade this function by establishing an As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Disarmament 
and Atomic Energy Affairs. 

The quest for safeguarded disarmament 
must be at the heart and center of American 
foreign policy. It must be placed as far as 
possible within the framework of the United 
Nations because disarmament is a concern 
of all countries, and not only of the great 
powers. By making our statements on dis- 
armament in the forum of the United Na- 
tions we can—if our case is sound—rally be- 
hind it the moral force and the conscience of 
mankind. 

We have a better than even chance of 
making the last four decades of the 20th 
century decades of peace. And if we can 
keep peace for the next 40 years, there is 
real hope that the habit may take hold for 


good. 



































































The 1960 National Convention of Mothers 
of Men in Service (MOMS of America), 
Altoona, Pa., May 18-22 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Altoona, Pa., was the scene 
of the 1960 National Convention of the 
MOMS of America, an organization 
composed of mothers of men in service. 
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The host for the convention was the 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., unit of the MOMS 
of America under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Ratchford, president. The con- 
vention was well attended by delegates 
from many States. It was my privilege 
to deliver the principal address at the 
annual banquet, which follows: 


SPEECH BY JAMES E. VaN ZANDT, MEMBER 
or ConGREss, 20TH DisTRICT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AT THE 1960 NaTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF MOMS or AMERICA, PENN-ALTO HOTEL, 
ALTOONA, Pa., May 19, 1960 
It is a distinct privilege to address you on 

the occasion of your 1960 national conven- 

tion and to join in welcoming you to my 
hometown of Altoona, Pa. 

The Hollidaysburg, Pa., unit of the MOMS 
of America under the able guidance of its 
president has developed into an organization 
in which we of Blair County are pardonably 
proud for the part it plays in community 
life. 

Not only has the Hollidaysburg MOMS of 
America maintained a lively interest in serv- 
icemen but it has also been very active in 
caring for the comfort and needs of veterans 
in the Altoona Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. 

In this connection the Hollidaysburg 
MOMS donated a tape recorder to the Al- 
toona Veterans’ Administration hospital and 
supplies the tape each year. 

In addition patients are the recipients of 
gifts from the MOMS while an annual bingo 
party is one of the highlights of the MOMS 
hospital program. 

At the community level the Hollidaysburg 
MOMS have an enviable record in support of 
local projects such as the public library, 
YMCA, Christmas baskets for the needy and 
other praiseworthy programs. 

Therefore, on this occasion it is a pleasure 
to pay tribute to Mrs. Mary Ratchford, presi- 
dent, and the members of the Hollidaysburg 
MOMS of America as they play host to the 
1960 national convention and welcome their 
national president, Mrs. Marjorie Estes. 

I join my fellow citizens of Blair County 
in wishing the MOMS of America a highly 
successful and truly enjoyable 1960 national 
convention. 

I need not tell you of my deep personal 
interest in the servicemen and the veterans 
of America. 

This interest likewise encompasses your 
organization which came into being in 1941. 

Each war crisis our Nation has faced has 
brought American women further and fur- 
ther to the fore. 

Words of tribute are inadequate, indeed, 
to express to the mothers of servicemen and 
veterans, the love and devotion and respect 
America holds for you. 

Since the days of the first settlers the 
women of America have stood side by side 
with the men in the making of our Nation. 

The pioneer women who ventured forth 
with their men in conquest of the American 
Continent shouldered hardships, endured the 
perils, and won the victories of the frontier. 

Throughout the years of our develop- 
ment, the hands that rocked the cradle have 
been instrumental in laying the foundations 
upon which our Republic has been built. 

Home and family are by no means the 
least of these foundations. 

The family in this atomic age faces the 
same drastic changes that confront other 
American institutions, our industries, our 
governmental agencies, our Congress, our 
schools, and our churches. 

Actually the changes that have occurred 
since World War II have brought as much 
complexity to the problems of home and 
family as to business and government. 

For many this theory may be difficult to 
accept. 
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The home and the family are basic insti- 
tutions that are expected to “be there” in 
spite of any existing tension or emergency. 

These facts place a tremendous burden on 
the mothers of our Nation. 

It is not my intent to offer sympathy to 
the MOMS of America because of the sacri- 
fice you have already made or because of the 
difficulties and uncertainties you face in the 
future. 

I do not offer you sympathy. 

Your actions indicate you accept our age 
as a challenger. 

Your sacrifices have become elements of 
consecration rather than elements of sur- 
render. 

You utilize uncertainty as a tonic and 
existing difficulty becomes a rededication. 

All of America could profitably follow this 
pattern and, as all mothers throughout the 
ages have done, set its face toward the fu- 
ture with confidence. 

In the hurricane of our times, in this 
world of sudden revolutions, the family must 
remain a haven of sweet comfort and 
security. 

The beauty of this fact is that whether 
among Samoans in Polynesia, Pennsylvanians 
in America, or Londoners in England the 
family is the center of human affections. 

Beyond this, what the family teaches 
makes our world. 

Through the ages the foundations of the 
family have been moral, from the long 
preaching in a Navajo hut to a New Eng- 
land mother’s reading of the Bible to her 
children. 

Right and wrong have come to sharp fo- 
cus in the family through the years. 

And at the core of the family is the joy 
and innocence of the child, the protective 
love for him as he learns to trust, the un- 
derstanding love as he learns to be inde- 
pendent, to adjust to the world, and to 
imagine and develop ideas. 

Where the family goes, the world follows. 

So we can learn from the family some- 
thing of mankind's direction. 

Onrushing technology is reshaping the life 
pattern of millions. 

But we cannot neglect to emphasize that 
onrushing technology is the direct result 
of individual thought. 

And it is largely in the family—whether 
in the flamboyant green of a jungle or the 
vast impersonality of a city—that the iden- 
tity of the individual takes form. 

Robert R. Brunn, American news editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has reminded 
us that “Globally the trend is toward the 
Western family, now in the minority.” 

In centuries to come this could well be 
the universal pattern. 

In Islam’s sweeping crescent from North 
Africa through the Middle East to Pakistan 
and Indonesia ancient family modes are fad- 
ing before 20th century enlightenment. 

Slavery, the despotic father, the bargain- 
ing away of brides, and the wearing of the 
veil are still present—but all are faltering. 

Young people demand change—and so do 
the women. 

Turkey is a striking example. 

There the veil and exclusion of women 
were outlawed years ago. 

It is fortunate that in European countries 
the marriage of convenience is fading. 

Father domination holds on in many sec- 
tions, however. 

It does appear though that a pattern of 
free individual choice and independence is 
forcing its way in to unlock social 
in many areas of old Europe. 

In Germany after the Nazi thrust for power 
which involved war occupation and the hold- 
ing of tens of thousands of husbands and 
fathers in Soviet camps for years, the family 
has emerged triumphant. 
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Twenty long years of trials have strength- 
ened the average German’s devotion to fam- 
ily values. 

Latin America’s family patterns are in 
many ways closer to those of Europe and 
Asia than those of the United States and 


Canada. 

But the pressure to change in South Amer- 
ica comes from the north and in the Latin- 
American cities the American-type family is 
becoming plainly visible. 

In all of the instances I have cited more 
education and more understanding is bring- 
ing more individual freedom, and in turn, an 
elevation of the influence of the family. 

It is a gripping thought that dictatorship 
cannot accept loyalty to the family—loyalty 
to the mother or the father. 

In the eyes of the dictator, loyalty to the 
family weakens the grip of the state on the 
individual. 

Following the Red Revolution, Communist 
doctrine preached that the family was an 
outmoded and useless device, as outworn 
as private property. 

In this belief the Soviets have gone against 
human nature, not to mention morality, 
taste, history, sociology, politics, and ex- 
pediency. 

Currently we see evidence that the Soviet 
Union is trying desperately to convince the 
eyes of the world that family is important. 

But thus far their love of family has by 
no means become an example for the rest of 
the world. 

There is not displayed in Russia a high 
regard for the individual. 

The Soviet Union first and then the indi- 
vidual, that remains an integral part of their 
political philosophy. 

In any national crisis our mothers—our 
homemakers—must first and foremost defend 
the homes of America. 

For those who leave their homes for mili- 
tary service to defend the cause of freedom, 
the mothers of America have kept the home 
intact as a bright and shining institution. 

Defense of the homefront should not be 
dropped from the docket, however, in times 
of peace. 

There are certain hallmarks of American 
homelife that further the learning of the 
ways of our Republic. 

These I would like to mention. 

(a) The home has as its primary object 
and central purpose the welfare of all in 
the household. 

(b) There is equal opportunity for all re- 
gardless of sex or age in a true American 
home. 

(c) Our basic American liberties and the 
practices of these liberties are first started 
in the home. 

(d) The economic, social, and political 
conditions of the home are maintained in 
order that all in the household may have 
enjoyment that is realized from these three 
factors. 

(e) All in the home have the right to 
share and help determine the program and 
Policies to be pursued. 

(f) The homes of America teach that every 
privilege entails a corresponding duty and 
responsibility to that particular individual 
who in turn is held responsible to the 
family as a whole. 

(g) The home trains the individual to 
be efficient in citizenship. 

(h) The home promotes loyalty and 
understanding. 

(i) The home develops in each individ- 
ea of that home the ability to solve prob- 
lems. 

The MOMS of America and every American 
oes creer retain. one cpr Ayre Dar 

ving er in peace must be estab- 
lished in our homes. 

The past few decades have not been with- 
out change in the American family. 
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The American family no longer tends to 
determine careers, marriages, prestige, or a 
Pperson’s political position. 

The American family has been freed to 
concentrate on personal relationships and 
moral evaluation to create an atmosphere 
of love and order devoted to the perfection 
of the family as individuals. 

At a time when the freedoms of men and 
women are being efficiently and ruthlessly 
destroyed overnight the home in America 
stands as the fact and the symbol of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Not even our own Government can enter 
it without legal consent. 

In how many places in the world is the 
home still inviolate? 

This security of man in his own home, 
with his family, is one of the world’s won- 
ders, yet we Americans too frequently take 
it as a simple thing, natural to us. 

You, as representative American mothers, 
preside over American homes which are 
equipped with the facilities for teaching our 
children during the precarious stages of 
growth. 

Today we are deluged with gadgets, equip- 
ment, and devices for making homelife more 
efficient. 

This is as it should be. 
Modern technology has 
drudgery for our homemakers. 

But the underwriter of the home con- 
tinues to be the entirely reliable institution 
of motherhood. 

The qualifications are those which call 
for the highest attributes of mind, person- 
ality, and executive ability. 

The American home will continue on its 
way to build for a better world so long as 
mothers say to their sons and daughters, “I 
promise to match your honesty with my 
honesty, your loyalty with my loyalty, and 


lessened the 


. your fairness with my fairness.” 


But most of all I am firmly convinced 
that the mothers of our Nation must create 
within our homes a fuller understanding of 
our world. 

I do not wish to leave with you pure 
sentiment and mere platitudes concerning 
home, family and mother. 

But I wish to emphasize your job as a 
living, practical symbol in a world of un- 
certainty. 

It is your job to make home a place where 
we learn how to be free. 

In the perfect home we stretch out on the 
floor, or cook hideous dishes in the kitchen 
at midnight, or bellow our favorite tunes in 
the shower. 

But it is not enough to enjoy our freedom. 

We have duties. 

The snow must be shoveled. 

The dog must be trained not to dig up the 
flowers. 

The leaky roof must be patched. 

The floor scratched by the party must be 
waxed. 

The hedge must be trimmed. 

This is the unyielding routine. 

This is the slow forming of a character 
geared to the real world. 

The homemaker who complains of drudg- 
ery can, if she will, beat her shackles into 
bracelets and turn toil into play. 

In making her home beautiful, and her 
family happy, she too makes herself beauti- 
ful. 
Finally, it is my belief that the mothers 
of our generation, and especially you who 
are dedicated to the high principles of the 
MOMS of America, wish for your children a 
future which will bring to the world a com- 
bination of peace and tolerance, a future 
where homes will turn self-interest and 
mechanics into a human civilization. 

And now in conclusion let me summarize 
my remarks by simply saying that here in 
America our homes are the citadels of 
American freedom. 
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Area Development Legislation Is Still 
Possible 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
President’s veto message on the area 
redevelopment bill, he stated: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
S. 722, the area redevelopment bill. 

For 5 consecutive years I have urged the 
Congress to enact sound area assistance leg- 
islation. On repeated occasions I have clearly 
outlined standards for the kind of program 
that is needed and that I would gladly 
approve. 

In 1958 I vetoed a bill because it departed 
greatly from those standards. In 1959, de- 
spite my renewed urging, no area assistance 
bill was passed by the Congress. 

Now in 1960, another election year, a new 
bill is before me that contains certain fea- 
tures which I find even more objectionable 
than those I found unacceptable in the 1958 
bill. 

The people of the relatively few communi- 
ties of chronic unemployment—who want to 
share in the general prosperity—are, after 
5 years, properly becoming increasingly im- 
patient and are rightfully desirous of con- 
structive action. The need is for truly 
sound and helpful legislation on which the 
Congress and the Executive can agree. There 
is still time and I willingly pledge once again 
my wholehearted cooperation in obtaining 
such a law. 


After listing his objections to this bill, 
he again called upon the Congress to 
present legislation that would meet the 
approval of both the Congress and the 
Executive, as follows: 

Again, I strongly urge the Congress to en- 
act new legislation at this session—but with- 
out those features of S. 722 that I find ob- 
jectionable. I would, however, accept the 
eligibility criteria set forth in the bili that 
first passed the Senate even though these 
criteria are broader than those contained in 
the administration bill. 

Moreover, during the process of developing 
a new bill, I would hope that in other areas 
of past differences solutions could be found 
satisfactory to both the Congress and the 
Executive. 

My profound hope is that sound, new 
legislation will be promptly enacted. If it is, 
our communities of chronic unemployment 
will be only the immediate beneficiaries. A 
tone will have been set that would hold 
forth, for the remainder of the session, the 
hope of sound and rewarding legislation in 
other vital areas—mutual security, wheat, 
sugar, minimum wage, interest rates, reve- 
nue measures, medical care for the aged and 
aid to education to mention but a few. 

Only this result can truly serve the finest 
and best interests of all our people. 


It is time for the Congress and Execu- 
tive to give serious attention to the en- 
actment of an area redevelopment bill. I 
call upon the leadership of the House to 
bring forth a measure that can be en- 
actment of an area redevelopment bill. I 
done now. The President has asked for 
a@ moderate bill—let us, therefore, give 
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him one that will meet with the admin- 
istration’s approval and get this program 


going at once. 

I, along with my colleagues Mr. Van 
ZANDT and Mr. Fenton, have introduced 
measures in the House which represent a 
good compromise, and one that can be- 
come law during this session of Con- 
gress. 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Johnstown Tribune- 
Democrat of May 14, 1960: 

AREa DEVELOPMENT BILL STILL POSSIBLE 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the area 
development bill can hardly be called un- 
expected: It had been forecast in debate on 
the bill in both House and Senate. The bill 
was much the same as the one the President 
vetoed in 1958, though somewhat lower in 
amount, and no effort had been made by 
the bill’s sponsors to meet the President’s 
objections in other respects or to seek a com- 
promise. 

There is, however, one major difference be- 
tween the veto this year, and the veto in 
1958. That was a pocket-veto after Con- 
gress had adjourned, since the measure had 
been passed in the closing days of the ses- 
sion. This time the veto message was sent to 
Congress in sufficient time to permit passage 
of a more moderate measure such as Mr. 
Eisenhower has asked for years—if the Demo- 
cratic Congress really wants area develop- 
ment legislation. 

The veto, on the basis of the narrow mar- 
gin by which the bill was approved in the 
House and Senate, cannot be overridden. 
But a compromise bill could be whipped 
through Congress on quick order; and if it 
is not, the political purpose of the original 
bill will become apparent. There is good 
evidence that its principal sponsors wanted 
an issue for the coming campaign, instead of 
a law. 

If Congress does not pass a bill which 
would set this activity in motion promptly, 
the evidence will be conclusive that the 
original measure was simply designed to 
play politics with human hopes and human 
distress. 

Like the President, this newspaper be- 
lieves and has said that the vetoed bill was 
far too broad for an experimental effort of 
this kind, for which there had been no ex- 
periences on a national scale. A series of 
articles on this page has pointed out the 
sharp disagreements in Congress itself on 
several phases of the bill that Congress 
passed. It had to be altered on the floor 
of the House, for that matter, up to the last 
minute, though the subject has been under 
active consideration in Congress for more 
than 5 years. 

We do not know how effectively a Federal 
area development program would work—nor 
does anyone else. There is one basic con- 
flict within the plan itself. It seeks to help 
depressed areas attract new industry, but 
it also professes to avoid drawing such in- 
dustry from other more prosperous areas. 
State and local activities for depressed areas 
do not contain such internal contradictions, 
since they are frankly competitive. 

Certainly there is reason to approach such 
a Federal program cautiously, and this is 
what the administration wants to do. The 
amount of money is a far less serious mat- 
ter; and, if the plan works, additional money 
would be forthcoming swiftly. Meanwhile, 
if those who have made such an outcry for 
this legisation are sincere, they will try now 
for a moderate start. 

This newspaper is as anxious as anyone 
could be for a program which will help the 
area it serves, and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. We do not, however, want legisla- 
tion which would raise hopes, only to dash 
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them later. We believe that the adminis- 
tration plan offers a sound approach to the 
problem of depressed areas. And we trust 
that those who have been calling upon Mr. 
Eisenhower to sign a bill he does not believe 
sound, will now be equally vociferous in 
calling upon Congress to pass a bill which 
can become law within a few weeks. 





Our Federal Excise Tax Structure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a resolution into the House of 
Representatives authorizing and direct- 
ing the Ways and Means Committee to 
begin a study of our Federal excise tax 
structure. The purpose of this study is 
to determine which taxes the United 
States can give up and return to the 
States for educational and other pur- 
poses. We are estimating budget re- 
ceipts of $9,100 million from excise 
taxes in fiscal 1960, and from a prelim- 
inary check it would seem to me that 
about 5 percent of this total, or about 
$500 million comes from taxes that could 
be collected efficiently by the States. 
All the taxes under the budget heading 
“Retailers Excise Taxes” and including 
the taxes on jewelry, furs, and so forth, 
could probably be efficiently collected by 
the States. The total under this budget 
heading comes to an estimated $377 mil- 
inary check it would seem to me that 
about $150 million from the budget 
heading ‘Miscellaneous Excise Taxes” 
and including taxes on admissions, club 
dues, billiard tables, and bowling alleys 
could be turned back to the States. 

Because of the fact that our business 
is conducted more and more on a 
national level, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the States to collect certain 
taxes. They simply cannot get the 
money stopped as it flows across the 
country. This is the reason I have 
asked for a study by Ways and Means 
to determine what excise taxes now col- 
lected by the Federal Government could 
be efficiently collected by the States. As 
I mentioned above, a preliminary check 
seems to indicate that taxes totaling 
about $500 million would fit this test. 

Since the collapse of the summit con- 
ference, the Congress has been besieged 
by new spending requests. The very next 
day the Department of Defense came to 
us and asked that we put back in the 
appropriation bill about $300 million 
for an atomic aircraft carrier and about 
the same amount for Bomarc missiles. 
In my opinion this is foolish. I for one 
had no hopes of any results from the 
summit and voted for the defense budget 
assuming that the cold war would be 
around for quite a while. Khrushchev’s 
belligerence came as no particular sur- 
prise to me, so I am not going to be 
stampeded into an enormous increase in 
military spending. 
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History has been telling us for severa] 
thousand years that nations are not 
murdered by an aggressor; they 
commit suicide by neglecting their in- 
ternal problems. This is a good time to 
remember the lesson. If we are stam- 
peded into diverting more and more of 
our national resources into military 
funds rather than facing the purely local 
problems of schools, teachers’ salaries, 
sanitation, hospitals, libraries, police 
protection, and transportation, we can 
kill this Nation as effectively as the Com- 
munists could by aggression. 

The solution of these local problems by 
local and State governments has become 
increasingly difficult because the United 
States has literally crowded them out of 
many fields of taxation. If local govern- 
ments are going to solve local problems, 
they must get their hands on some 
money. The old standby of local goy- 
ernment, the property tax, is just about 
“on the ropes.” There is not much room 
for additional revenue from this source. 
So the alternatives are simple. The Fed- 
eral Government can try to solve local 
problems, or it can vacate certain fields 
of taxation and let the States go after 
this money. I would favor trying the 
last alternative first for the simple rea- 
son that it is so difficult to devise a na- 
tional program to fit the diverse prob- 
lems of all the States in this country. 

The proposal that I am bringing for- 
ward could provide an initial $500 mil- 
lion for local problems. This should mean 
about $1242 million a year for our State 
of Indiana and about $2% million a year 
for my congressional district. It would at 
least be a start in facing up to our local 
problems of education, urban develop- 
ment, sanitation, and police and fire 
protection. 





Address Delivered by Senator Smathers 
Before the Atlanta Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1960 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Bar Association of the City of 
Atlanta had the good fortune to hear a 
timely address by our distinguished and 
able colleague, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The Senator’s remarks dealt with the 
crisis that is confronting our Nation as 
a result of the U-2 plane incident and the 
subsequent breakup of the summit con- 
ference in Paris. 

Mr. President, I believe all of us can 
profit from the calm and reasoned analy- 
sis that the Senator from Florida has 
made of these momentous events. Cer- 
tainly all of us wholeheartedly support 
his conclusion, namely that this Nation 
must make it unmistakably clear to 
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Khrushchev that we intend to stand firm 
in the face of his blusters and threats. 
As he has so well stated it: 


We must show that we do mean business— 
that we will not abandon our rights nor 
shirk our duties. * * * This is the surest 
road to peace. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the remarks of the Senator 
from Florida printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let me turn nuw to a subject which has 
been dominating the world’s front pages 
during all of the past fortnight. 

I refer, of course, to the U-2 “spy-in-the- 
sky” incident and the consequent breakdown 
in the summit meetings at Paris. 

First of all, let me say this about the crisis 
atmosphere in which we now find ourselves: 
Basically, all that has happened is a dash- 
ing of expectations; nothing fundamental 
has changed at all. 

Regardless of what might have happened 
at Paris in the way of relaxing world ten- 
sions, the Soviet Union would not have given 
up its intention of converting the world, by 
hook or crook, to communism. The tactics 
may change, but never the final strategy. 

Accordingly, just as there was never any 
ground for wild anticipation, neither is 
there, in the current situation, any reason 
for panic. 

No doubt we will see, in the months ahead, 
@ lowering of temperatures in the cold war. 
We must be prepared, again, for a series of 
challenges to Western solidarity and, again, 
we must meet them coolly—as we have met 
previous challenges. 

Certainly, the danger of thermonuclear 
war has not been diminished by the devel- 
opments of May 1960—but, neither, it seems 
to me, has this danger been much increased. 
Unless the Russians achieve military pre- 
ponderance, they have nothing to gain from 
war. 

No one wins a war of mutual annihilation. 
The Russians are realists, and they know 
this as well as we do. 

One of our most important tasks is to see 
to it that the Soviet Union never obtains the 
military preponderance which will make the 
risk of war seem attractive. 

If the “spy-in-the-sky” incident has not 
in fact materially altered the reality of the 
world situation—as opposed to its appear- 
ance—what then has occurred? What is all 
the fuss about? 

Personally, I think there is a certain 
amount of real comfort to be derived from 
the U-2 flight. It demonstrates, to our citi- 
zens and to the world at large, that the myth 
of Soviet impregnability is exactly that—a 
myth. if a single, unarmed, slow-moving 
spy plane can penetrate Soviet airspace to a 
distance of 1,300 miles, then obviously a 
mass flight of Strategic Air Command bomb- 
ers can also penetrate to perform SAC’s as- 
signed task of retaliation in event of sur- 
Prise attack. 

Nonetheless, while I take this consolation 
from the U-2 affair, I must say that the 
timing of the flight and our handling of its 
exposure were major blunders. 

I say this for these reasons: 

I have always believed in the positive 
value of conversation between East and 
West even though they cannot, in the nature 
of things, lead to a total resolution of differ- 
ences. I think they could, in favorable cir- 
cumstances, affect the nature of the compe- 
tition between East and West, changing it 
from cold war competition to peaceful eco- 
nomic, political, and social competition. 

Such a change would materially reduce 
the possibility of accidental war and the dan- 
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ger of limited but still quite deadly warfare 
such as we have experienced in Korea and 
Indochina. 

Accordingly, I regret the timing of the U-2 
flight insofar as that flight has become a 
factor in the interruption of conversations 
between Mr. Khrushchey and the Big Three. 

Nonetheless, it must be clear from his per- 
formance in Paris that Mr. Khrushchev 
wanted the summit meeting to disintegrate, 
that the U-2 incident was the vehicle of the 
breakup but not its cause. 

Had Mr. Khrushchev been disposed to con- 
tinue the dialog between East and West 
he could have accepted, without damaging 
the world position of the Soviet Union, 
President Eisenhower's statement that U-2 
flights had been canceled and would not be 
resumed. 

Indeed he would have seemed magnani- 
mous, and he would no doubt have won a 
considerable propaganda victory. ; 

Instead, Khrushchev made a series of de- 
mands the United States could not meet 
under any considerable circumstances. 

Why? 

The answer, I think, crept out in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s tirade Monday. The U-2 in- 
cident, he said, had become a factor in the 
internal politics of the Soviet Union. 

We in the West have known for a long 
time of the behind-the-scenes jockeying in 
the Kremlin over the policy of peaceful coex- 
istence. Arrayed against Mr. Khrushchev 
and his supporters have stood the Stalinist 
clique with its nostalgia for the old days 
of the mailed fist, and, in tandem, the 
generals of the Red army and air force. Over 
Khrushchev’s shoulder at all stages has 
loomed the menace of Red China and its 
Stalin-type leadership. 

These groups have never had any confi- 
dence in the policy of peaceful coexistence. 
They have, according to our certain knowl- 
edge, sabotaged it every inch of the way and 
now, with a boost from the U-2 incident, 
they have stolen the initiative. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in other words, is playing 
the simple cat-and-mouse game of political 
survival in the toughest league there is—the 
Kremlin hierarchy. 

Where does all of this leave the West? 

Fortunately, I think, Mr. Khrushchev has 
overreached himself with world opinion. 

His phony innocence deceives no one. “As 
God is my witness,” he said on Monday, “I 
come here with clean hands and a pure 
soul.” 

The only way I know to describe this state- 
ment is with the Yiddish word “Hutspeh” 
(‘‘u” like the “oo” in “foot”) which may be 
defined as the quality shown by the man who 
murdered his mother and father and then 
demanded mercy because he was an orphan. 

The world surely recognizes Nikita Khru- 
shchev for the sanctimonious hypocrite he is. 

And so I would judge that we have not 
lost much, if any, ground in our propaganda 
battle with the Soviet Union. 

We will have to play our hand carefully 
with respect to the U-2 incident, but, for the 
moment at least, we do not seem to be at any 
great disadvantage. Happily, the Russians 
have done a very clumsy piece of work and 
have muffed their opportunity. 

More serious, I think, are the pressures 
the Soviet Union is certain to exert on the 
circle of countries which serve as US. air- 
bases. Norway, Turkey, Pakistan, Japan, and 
others have already felt the hot breath of 
Kremlin displeasure and they are squirming 
under it. 

Given the delicate state of the political 
situation in many of these countries as it 
affects relations with the United States, we 
will have to exert the utmost dexterity to 
avoid the loss of our forward bases and at 
the same time prevent the raising of polit- 
ical issues which could do enormous damage 
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to friendly governments with their own elec- 
torates. 


This task will require cool and careful 
diplomacy on the part of the administration 


administration’s handling of this episode be 
permitted to degenerate into a backbiting 
exchange of charge and coun The 
country’s interests are above personal or 
party interests. At all times we should strive 
to maintain bipartisan unity at the water’s 
edge. It is the key to survival. 

Now, let me add this further thought. We 
need as a people, in developing this bi- 
partisan unity at the water’s edge, to recog- 
nize that we are in for a long, hard pull. 

The U-2 incident is merely an episode. 

Those who were pinning all their hopes on 
a miracle at the summit were bound to be 
disappointed sooner or later. They have 
merely been disappointed sooner. 

Let’s remember that the springlike atmos- 
phere of the 1955 summit meeting was subse- 
quently dispelled by Hungary and by Suez— 
and yet the Big Four managed once again to 
find its way to the summit. 

Regardless of which phase we are in— 
summit or contrasummit—we need to keep 
our vision as firmly fixed on our goal as the 
Soviet Union’s vision is fixed on its goal. 

Their cause is world revolution by what- 
ever route; our cause is the spread of demo- 
cratic methods and institutions as a means 
of checking communism and contributing to 
the economic progress of the free nations of 
the earth. 

We dare not allow our glance to be diverted 
from our objective by scare tactics nor even 
by overt actions short of war. 

If there is a nuclear stalemate in the 
world, if there is a balance of terror, then 
this stalemate and this balance affect the 
Russians as well as they affect us. 

Cowardice in the face of danger will only 
cause us to give away what cannot be taken 
from us. 

Regardless of what cards he draws, the 
man who does not know the value of his 
own hand will walk away from the poker 
table without his shirt. He will be bluffed 
into throwing away his winning hands and 
suckered into entering pots he cannot claim. 

This metaphor, I think, holds except in 
three respects: The stakes are higher. The 
play of the hands is infinitely more complex. 
And this is no game. 

We are in the deadly serious business of 
seeing to our survival as a nation, as a civi- 
lization, as a species. 

The greatest danger, as I see it, to sur- 
vival in all three of these categories is that 
our antagonist will miscalculate. 

We must not in a moment of vacillation 
allow him to misjudge the point at which 
we will yield no further, as Hitler misread 
the intentions of the British in the after- 
math of Munich. 

We must show that we do mean business— 
that we will not abandon our rights nor 
shirk our duties. We must demonstrate that 
we shall stand firm in the face of threats— 
and, if we do this, then we shall make the 
men in the Kremlin realize that the line 
has been drawn and they cannot cross it 
without unleashing the fury of a war which 
no one can win. 

This is the surest road to peace. It will 
not be an easy road—the Communists will 
put roadblocks every mile along the way 
and try to tempt us and our allies, with 
detours which they can make attractive 
looking indeed at the entrance, carefully 
camouflaging the beartraps to which they 
lead. But it is the road we must follow, 
whatever sacrifices it may require, if we as 
a@ nation are to survive—if Western civiliza- 
tion is to be preserved. 
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SENATE 


WEpDNESDAY, May 25, 1960 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, fronting unfinished 
tasks calling for courage and wisdom, 
we bow again in this hallowed shrine of 
our dear-bought liberties, asking that 
Thy completeness may flow around our 
incompleteness. With all our missing 
the mark, make us fit servants of Thy 
will in all the earth. 

Upon those here entrusted with the 
stewardship of the Nation’s welfare, 
pour, we beseech Thee, a double portion 
of Thy enabling grace. 

May no ugly moods of thought or 
speech spoil the music of a united fel- 
lowship. May criticism be tempered 
with charity, convictions with tolerance, 
appraisals with magnanimity, and even 
judgments of disapproval with apprecia- 
tion for honest motives and work well 
done, as we ascribe to others the pa- 
triotism without alloy we claim for our- 
selves. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 24, 1960, was dispensed 
with. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





SATELLITES AND PEACE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in light of the current world situ- 
ation, the successful effort to launch an 
experimental Midas satellite by the Air 
Force could easily be one of the most 
significant events of the year. It could 
easily outmode a great deal of current 
thinking, and could make academic 
many of the disputes which now divide 
the world. 

The immediate objective of the Midas 
satellite family, of course, is to provide 
early warning of any possible ballistic 
missile attack against the United States. 
Should the experiment now under way be 
successful, the time in which we would 
learn of such an assault would be mate- 
rially increased. 

Behind the Midas satellite, there is 
the reconnaissance satellite. This in- 
strument—still in the future—can give 
us accurate information as to what is 
happening on the face of the globe. 
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It seems to me, however, that we must 
look upon these developments as more 
than merely weapons added to the mili- 
tary arsenal of the United States. If 
our vision is limited to methods of de- 
struction, we shall not obtain the only 
truly worthwhile goal—a world of peace 
and a world of freedom. 

The reconnaissance satellite, once it 
is in operation, will bring to a reality 
President Eisenhower’s proposal for open 
skies. The issues of “overflights” and 
espionage will become dim echoes out 
of the past. 

We live in a country which can flour- 
ish best in a world where secrecy and 
suspicion have been abolished. We have 
a system that can stand up under the 
closest scrutiny of other people seeking 
to find flaws in our way of life. 

It is not necessary for our great coun- 
try to build walls to keep people out or 
to shut our own people in. We can exist 
confident in the strength of our system 
which provides both freedom and pros- 
perity to an extent never before known 
in history. 

For this reason, it would seem to me, 
as I have suggested before, that it would 
be wise for our country to launch a crash 
program to develop the reconnaissance 
satellite. Once it is in orbit, we should 
offer in good faith to turn over the in- 
formation that it would get to the United 
Nations. 

A nation which is not an aggressor, 
but which truly desires to live in peace, 
has nothing to lose from such a step. It 
has, on the contrary, a great deal to gain. 

We need a world in which people do 
not have to live under the haunting 
shadow of fear that a devastating attack 
may be launched at any time against 
their whole land. That world can be- 
come a possibility; and it may be that 
our able scientists and our great tech- 
nicians and our great leaders in Govern- 
ment in their restless and eager quest for 
new knowledge may put into our hands 
instruments that can lead to peace. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN Iowa, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, MIs- 
souriI, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND WISCONSIN 
A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 

of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 

dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Badger Creek 
and Mill-Picayune Creek, Iowa, Marsh Creek, 

Ky., and Tenn., Persimmon and Burnt Corn 

Creek, Miss., Tabo Creek, Mo., Fishing Creek, 

S.C., and Bad Axe, Wis. (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry. 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Department of Labor for 
“Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees and ex-servicemen,” for the fiscal 
year 1960, has been apportioned on a basis 
that indicates the necessity for a supplemen- 
tal estimate of appropriation; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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TEMPORARY INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF Opstiga- 
TIONS IsSUED UNDER SECOND LIBERTY Bonp 
Act 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for a temporary in- 
crease in the amount of obligations, issueq 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, which 
may be outstanding at any one time (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN OKLa- 
HOMA, TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY, AND TExas 
A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 

of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 

dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Upper Black 

Bear Creek, Okla., Reelfoot-Indian Creek, 

Tenn. and Ky., and Olmitos and Garcias 

Creeks, Tex. (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Public Works. 





MEMORIALS 


Memorials were laid before the Sen- 
ate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The memorial of Robert H. Kelly, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 94) relating 
to the recognition of the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice in certain dis- 
putes hereafter arising; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A memorial, signed by Ralph Marsh, and 
several other citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., 
remonstrating against the adoption of the 
resolution (S. Res. 94) relating to the rec- 
ognition of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in certain disputes 
hereafter arising; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S.1957. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
tin (Rept. No. 1421). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1396. A bill for the relief of Ante Tonic 
(Tunic), his wife, Elizabeth Tunic, and their 
two minor children, Ante Tunic, Jr., and 
Joseph Tunic (Rept. No. 1434) ; 

S. 2089. A bill for the relief of Henry K. 
Lee (Hyun Kui) (Rept. No. 1435); 

8.2176. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Abele Tarabocchia (Rept. No. 1436); 

S. 2571. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Karl Ulistein” 
(Rept. No. 1437); 

S. 2646. A bill for the relief of Lloyd C. 
Kimm (Rept. No. 1438) ; 

8.2717. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Flor- 
iana Vardjan (Rept. No. 1439) ; 

S. 2768. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
T. C. Yu and his wife, Alice Siao-Fen Chen 
Yu (Rept. No. 1440) ; 

S. 2817. A bill for the relief of Joseph R. 
Paquette (Rept. No. 1441); 

S. 2892. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Hatta (Rept. No. 1442); 

8.2918. A bill for the relief of Boris 
Priestly (Rept. No. 1443) ; 

S. 2940. A bill for the relief of Zeldi Born- 
stayn (Rept. No. 1444); 

8.2941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ming- 
Chen Hsu (nee Nai-Fu Mo) (Rept. No, 1445); 

8.2946. A bill for the relief of James 
(Demetrios) Dourakos (Rept. No. 1446); 

S. 2967. A bill for the relief of Huan-pin 
Tso (Rept. No. 1447); 
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s.3016. A bill for the relief of Walter F. 
Beecroft (Rept. No. 1448); 

§. 3027. A bill for the relief of Samir Anab- 
tawi (Rept. No. 1449); 

§.3091. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Mira (Rept. No. 1450); 

S. 3142. A bill for the relief of Maria Luisa 
Martinez (Rept. No. 1452); 

§. 3143. A bill for the relief of Angel Ardaiz 
Martinez (Rept. No. 1451); 

S. 3168. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Georgiou Stavropoulos (Rept. No. 
1453) ; 

8s. ‘oss. A bill for the relief of Cecilia 
Rubio (Rept. No. 1454); 

H.R. 471. An act to amend chapter 561 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
same authority to remit indebtedness of en- 
listed members upon discharge as the Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Air Force have 
(Rept. No. 1455); 

H.R. 2588. An act for the relief of Buck 
Yuen Sah (Rept. No. 1456) ; 

H.R. 4549. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Naggar (Rept. No. 1457); 

H.R. 4834. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Antonio Turchi (Rept. No. 1458); 

H.R. 5150. An act for the relief of Our Lady 
of the Lake Church (Rept. No. 1459); 

H.R. 5880. An act for the relief of Nels 
Lund (Rept. No. 1460); 

H.R. 6712. An act for the relief of Sam J. 
Buzzanca (Rept. No. 1461); 

H.R. 7895. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Anne Loveday (Rept. No. 1462); 

H.R. 8417. An act for the relief of Grand 
Lodge of North Dakota, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons (Rept. No. 1463); 

H.R. 9106. An act for the relief of John E. 
Simpson (Rept. No. 1464); 

H.R. 9170. An act for the relief of John J. 
Finn, Jr. (Rept. No. 1465); 

H.R. 9249. An act for the relief of Mar- 
lene A. Grant (Rept. No. 1466) ; 

H.R. 9442. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bradford LaRue (Rept. No. 1467) ; 

H.R. 9563. An act for the relief of Josef 
Enzinger (Rept. No. 1468) ; 

H.R. 9921. An act to validate certain pay- 
ments of additional pay for sea duty made 
to members and former members of the 
U.S. Coast Guard (Rept. No. 1469); 

H.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution providing 
for participation by the United States in the 
West Virginia Centennial Celebration to be 
held in 1963 at various locations in the 
State of West Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. 1483) ; 

S. Res. 98. Resolution to refer to the Court 
of Claims the bill (S. 1284) for the relief of 
William E. Stone (Rept. No. 1431); 

S. Res. 107. Resolution to refer to the 
Court of Claims the bill (S. 1651) for the 
relief of Archie L. Dickson, Jr. (Rept. No. 
1432); and 

S. Res. 140. Resolution referring to the 
Court of Claims the bill (S.2243) for the 
1488) of Ralph Feffer and Sons (Rept. No. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8.2106. A bill for the relief of Emiko 
Nagamine (Rept. No. 1470); 

S. 2287. A bill for the relief of Mico Delic 
(Rept. No. 1471); 

8.2964. A bill for the relief of Kang Sun 
Ok (Rept. No. 1472); 

S. 2982. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Giron Rodriguez (Rept. No. 1473); 

S. 2991. A bill for the relief of Ah See Lee 
Chin (Rept. No. 1474); 

H.R. 2645. An act for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa (Rept. No. 1476); 

H.R. 6816. An act to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code 
— No. 1477); 

-R. 8888. An act for the relief of ela 
Maria (Rept. No. 1478); and oat 
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H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1475). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.762. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Alves DeCarvalho (Rept. No. 1479); 

S. 2639. A bill for the relief of Tong Mo 
Loui (Rept. No. 1480) ; 

S. 3038. A bill for the relief of Pak Jung Hi 
(Rept. No. 1481); and 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution relating to 
deportation of certain aliens (Rept. No. 
1482). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 285. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore (Rept. No. 1422). 

By Mr. COTTON, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1321. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board, to a modifi- 
cation of the terms of a trust instrument 
executed by James B. Wilbur (Rept. No. 
1423). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1600. A bill for the relief of Grace L. 
Patton (Rept. No. 1424). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 7577. An act to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” 
of the United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1425). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi (Rept. No, 1426). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment. 

S.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual Youth 
Appreciation Week (Rept. No. 1428). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R, 6121. An act for the relief of Placid 
J. Pecoraro, Gabrielle Pecoraro, and their 
minor child, Joseph Pecoraro (Rept. No. 
1427). 





SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation 
in the cases of certain aliens, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1430) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the concur- 
rent resolution will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 108) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244(a)(5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U.S.C. 1254(c) ): 

A-4337830, Balian, Hetoum. 

A-3796156, Cocchiara, Franceso. 

A-5805886, Diachuk, Anton. 

A-3217992, Donati, Dante Joseph. 

A-5957256, Friesen, Jacob T. 

A-10367234, Goethals, David. 

A-6683188, Gustafson, Elmer Enute. 

A-5398546, Hing, Lee. 
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A-3753202, Kirsch, Helen Ann Hudson. 

A-4678924, Knaisky, Alex. 

A-2916574, Krasinski, Felix Frank. 

A-1843781, Kulesza, Stanley. 

A-5062680, Lebel, Morris. 

A-4084621, Leto, Gaetano. 

A-3479810, Loeb, Harry. 

A-2278968, Matusiak, Walter. 

A-5958294, Morten, William Richard. 

A-3399434, Padilla, Joe. 

A-5164925, Parsin, Nicholas. 

A-5761121, Reyes-Perez, Manuel. 

A-6953945, Rosen, Reuben. 

A-2833184, Ventrera, Rocco. 

A-4535016, Vlahos, Anastasio. 

A-6948450, Zarate, Lorenzo. 

A-3785377, Vitagliano, Feleciano. 

A-10949520, Cicchetti, Biaggio John. 

A-6782676, Vielkind, Joseph Rudolph. 

A-6401740, Willumeit, Otto Albert. 

A-10087628, Cheung, Pat Kwock. 

A-1853197, Ignotis, Leonas Louis. 

A-5070555, Kulakowski, James. 

A-5751283, Lara, Lupe Rincon. 

A-4454891, Nestroy, Joseph. 

A-3207150, Plevinsky, John J. 

A-10845906, Woon, Huey Gim. 

A-1291890, Andrade-Marrero, Francisco. 

A-2950893, Bigras, Norman John Leonard. 

A-8874149, Hurtado, Raymond. 

A-5206377, Ketzenzis, Basilios Demos. 

A-5175516, McKay, Julia Elizabeth. 

A-3028956, Moy, Yee. 

A-8190474, Nadzam, John Andrew. 

A-2561599, De Hernandez, Angelina Diaz. 

A-3183469, Pagnozzi, Joseph Pepe. 

A-5652064, Bagliore, Frank. 

A-5731475, Folkers, Herman Richard. 

A-11166168, Guillen-Porras, Marcos. 

A-3173438, Herskovitz, Lajos. 

A-1734315, Yeargle, Roy A. 

A-5750516, Deutsch, Frank. 

A-2079872, Glasser, Charles. 

A-5480212, Hiracheta-Rodriguez, Anacelto. 

A-—10198028, Losa, Primitivo. 

A-4682905, Russo, Guy Thomas. 

A-10432443, Walter, George. 

A-2323922, Phiskunoff, Peter. 

A-2753700, Lopez, Manuel. 

A-4963677, Andrews, Michael. 

A-5938328, Hollander, Per Erik Gunnar. 

A-5206147, Stern, Herman. 

A-2610759, Alvanos, Blias. 

A-10392830, Leppa, Michael. 

A-1090977, Velasquez-Refugio, Francisco. 

A-2539330, Mikkelsen, Hans Christian 
Gunnar. 





COMPENSATION OF STATE OF ORE- 
GON FOR FIREFIGHTING COSTS— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT 


OF CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original resolution referring S. 1153 
to the Court of Claims, and I submit a 
report (No. 1429) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 327) 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 1153) entitled 
“A bill to compensate the State of Oregon 
for firefighting costs”, now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Sen- 
ate, at the earliest practicable date, giving 
such findings of fact and conclusions thereon 
as shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
of the nature and character of the demand 
as a claim, legal or equitable, against the 


was 
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United States and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to 
the claimants. 





REPORT ENTITLED “ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE AND PROCE- 
DURE”—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS ‘S. 
REPT. NO. 1484) 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 61, as ex- 
tended, I submit a report entitled “Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure,” 
together with the individual views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey!], and the individual views of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatine]. 
I ask that the report, together with the 
individual views, be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Colorado. 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Administrator of General Services, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Alfred C. Richmond, Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, to be admiral in the US. 
Coast Guard; and 

James A. Hirshfield, Assistant Comman- 
dant of the U.S. Coast Guard, to be vice ad- 
miral in the U.S. Coast Guard. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Iowa. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably the 
nominations of 17 flag and general offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy. I ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The nominations placed on the calen- 
dar are as follows: 

Col, Joseph Leroy Bernier, Dental Corps, 
U.S. Army, for appointment as Assistant Sur- 
geon General, U.S. Army, as major general, 
Dental Corps, in the Regular Army of the 
United States, and as major general in the 
Army of the United States; 
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Brig. Gen. Richard Steinbach, Army of the 

United States, colonel, U.S. Army, for tem- 

appointment in the Army of the 

United States, in the rank of major general; 
and 

Col. Howard Allen Morris, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army); Col. Thomas DeForth Rogers, US. 
Army; and Col. Seymour Austin Potter, Jr., 
U.S. Army, for temporary appointment in the 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
brigadier general; 

Rear Adm. Morris A. Hirsch, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Director of Budget and Re- 
ports in the Department of the Navy; 

Lt. Gen. William Stevens Lawton, and sun- 
dry other officers, to be placed on the retired 
list in the grade of lieutenant general; and 

Capt. William C. Mott, US. Navy, to be 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr, President, in ad- 
dition, I report favorably a total of 3,035 
nominations in the Navy and Air Force 
in the grade of captain and below. All 
of these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. In order 
to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Vice President’s desk, for the infor- 
mation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Maine. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Lt. Col. Virgil J. O’Connor, for appoint- 
ment as permanent registrar of the US. 
Air Force Academy; 

Edwin M. Bradley, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

John W. Carlson, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force; and 

Donald Joseph Stukel and Thomas Allen 
Walker, cadets, U.S. Military Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force; and 

Alfred J. Cler, and sundry other midship- 
men (Naval Academy), to be permanent en- 
signs in the Navy. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3591. A bill for the relief of A. E. Water- 

stradt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3692. A bill for the relief of Markos J. 
Janavaras; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S.J. Res. 198. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of June 16, 1938, creating 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kratinc when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 

Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 


on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 108) 
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favoring the suspension of deportation in 
the cases of certain aliens, which was 
placed on the calendar, 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr, 
EasSTLanD, which appears under the 
heading “‘Reports of Committees.) 





RESOLUTION 


COMPENSATION OF STATE OF ORE- 
GON FOR FIREFIGHTING COSTs— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an origina] 
resolution (S. Res. 327) referring S. 1153 
to the Court of Claims, which was placed 
on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EastTianp, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 





NIAGARA FALLS BRIDGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. KEATING. I am delighted indeed 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee is presently 
occupying the chair, for I am sure this 
is a matter of great concern to him. 

Mr. President, on behalf of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], and myself, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of June 16, 1938, with 
respect to the Niagara Falls Bridge Com- 
mission, and I ask that it be appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 198) to 
amend the joint resolution of June 16, 
1938, creating the Niagara Falls Bridge 
Commission, introduced by Mr. KEaTING 
(for himself and Mr. Javits), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Address in tribute to Jane Addams, de- 
livered by Senator Dovcias at Rockford 
College on April 29, 1960. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts from speech by Stuart Tipton, 
president of Air Transport Association, at 
Morgantown, W. Va., May 24, 1960, and ex- 
cerpts from remarks by Mr. RANDOLPH at 
same place and time. 





A TIME FOR NONPARTISAN SELF- 
EXAMINATION ON THE SUMMIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as & 
Democrat, I rise to say that in my judg- 
ment the wisest and the most sensible 
advice on the whole U-2 plane and sum- 
mit debate has been spoken by a Re- 
publican, the Governor of New York, 
Nelson Rockefeller. 
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The full text of his speech was put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD yester- 
day; but because I think at least one 
part of his excellent remarks deserves 
special emphasis, I shall today read the 
concluding portion of Governor Rocke- 


feller’s speech, as follows: 

The discussion and debate upon these 
matters must not degenerate into a clash 
of absurd partisan absolutes. It must not 
be allowed to become a thing of glib cliches 
or irresponsible invective or bitter slogans. 
It must be a thing of sense and substance. 


CALLS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION 


We know we have reason to be proud of 
our basic principles of policy in the world. 

We know we have reason to be proud of 
the dignity and the integrity of the Presi- 
dent in personifying these principles. 

The special and powerful faculty of the 
democratic process, however, is not self- 
congratulation but self-examination. 

We owe our friends in the world—and 
our own consciences—something more sig- 
nificant than an American proclamation of 
national perfection. 

We owe them and ourselves an example— 
a powerful example—of a people who are 
morally and intellectually competent to 
pursue reasoned review and criticism of 
their own actions. 

The future is what matters. 

This defines the test for both political 
parties: to give positive proof that we can 
make a difficult and stressful time a thought- 
ful and creative time. 

Let our reasoning be rigorous, our speech 
fair, our judgments honest. There is no 
other way to discover truth or to define 
purpose. 

This is the way, and the only way, for 
a free people to act their age—and for their 
age. 





CONGRESSIONAL HYPOCRISY ON 
HEALTH ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
AGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
cannot ignore the just pleas of our senior 
citizens for adequate medical care. 
Neither can we sidestep the blunt charge 
of hypocrisy which is leveled at the Mem- 
bers of Congress in so many of the let- 
ters we receive—charges based on the 
free medical care we enjoy, supplement- 
ing our $22,500 salaries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD a letter that is one of the count- 
less number which contain that charge. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Sir: Why is it considered to be social- 
istic for the aged to get a little Government 
help during sickness when Government big- 
wigs can go into Walter Reed Hospital for 
free and we never hear anything about that 
being called socialism? 

I paid dues into health insurance for years 
but never had occasion to use it. But when 
I reached 65 years of age they sent me a 
golden years policy stating the limited 
amounts I would be allowed to draw and 
raising my dues from $4.55 per month to 
$15.10 a month. I get $100 per month social 
security to live on, pay insurance, taxes, and 
any other expenses. 

If the Forand bill is too objectionable why 
not set up some kind of old-age insurance 
that the old people can afford, so that they 
can be taken care of during sickness? 

Yours truly, 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO SENATOR 
CHURCH, REGRETS FOR GOV- 
ERNOR NELSON, ON DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION KEY- 
NOTER SELECTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Democratic National Commit- 
tee selected the splendid young Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CuHurcH] as keynoter. 
He deserves our hearty congratulations, 
and I am sure he will do a splendid job. 

At the same time, I think I must ex- 
press my own very deep disappointment 
and regret that the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, Gaylord Nelson, a magnificent 
speaker who has won widespread acclaim 
by citizens of both parties in Wisconsin, 
was not selected. I understand he was, 
along with Senator CHurcHu, one of the 
two leading contenders. Mr. President, 
I greatly respect and admire the elo- 
quence of Members of this body. We 
have among us some of the most elo- 
quent speakers in the country. Governor 
Nelson is a match for the best. 

I am sure Governor Nelson has before 
him an outstanding and brilliant future. 





DESIRABILITY OF REVISION OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this time I may address the Senate 
for 10 minutes in addition to the cus- 
tomary limitation in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in January 1960, the Social 
Security Administration finished 20 
years of paying monthly benefits. 
Checks were mailed to 1334 million men, 
women, and children in communities 
throughout the country. Since January 
1940, when the first Social Security 
checks were received, 21 million bene- 
ficiaries have received benefits totaling 
$50.4 billion. Retired workers and their 
dependents have received $38.1 billion 
of this amount. The survivors of work- 
ers who have died received $11.6 billion. 
Since July 1957, about $750 million has 
been paid to eligible disabled workers 
and their dependents. In addition to 
these monthly benefits, lump-sum death 
payments of $1.2 billion have been paid. 

There should be pride that our social 
security plan, which began as a system 
covering only workers in commerce and 
industry, has won expansion, so that 
today practically all Americans who are 
earning a living are covered. 

Presently, only 15.1 million persons 
in America’s labor force are not under 
the Social Security system. This is out 
of a work force made up of 70.7 million 
in the United States. A breakdown of 
those not covered is as follows: 4.5 mil- 
lion are Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment employees; 4.1 million are un- 
employed; agricultural workers total 1.3 
million; 1.3 million are unpaid family 
workers; 1 million are retired railroad 
workers; 0.9 million domestic workers 
are not covered; and miscellaneous 
workers total 2 million. 
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Liberalizations began in the 1939 
amendments, when Congress recognized 
family need and provided bencfits to de- 
pendents and survivors, as wel! as to the 
family breadwinners. Amendments ex- 
tended coverage and increased benefits 
in 1950. In 1956, amendments provided 
benefits for people aged 50 and over who 
were so severely disabled that they could 
not work again. 

There were other 1956 improvements, 
which I shall mention in a moment. 

In West Virginia the effect of these 
programs has been dramatically illus- 
trated. In 1950, only 46,253 persons re- 
ceived social security checks. By Feb- 
ruary 1959, the number totaled 159,399— 
almost four times the 1950 total. In 
1950, monthly payments in West Vir- 
ginia amounted to $294,000 per month. 
In 1959, the figure stood at $8,836,729 a 
month. This money means a great deal 
not only to the recipients, but also to 
the communities in which they live. 

I would be the last to say, however, 
that the present system is perfect. For 
this reason, I urge lowering the eligible 
retirement age to 62 for men, to be the 
same as for women. Both should, also, 
receive full benefits. 

The 1956 amendments provided full 
benefits for widows at the age of 62, 
and wives and women workers were given 
the option of accepting actuarially re- 
duced benefits at age 62 or waiting for 
full benefits at age 65. I am one who 
has long been an advocate of a lower 
and more realistic retirement age for 
our social security program. I supported 
this change in 1956; even though I did 
not believe then, as I do not believe now, 
that it went far enough. 

A recent collective report by the Na- 
tional Planning Association, entitled 
“Automation: Its Impact on Business 
and Labor,” suggests some of the new 
job displacement problems which are 
already taking place and which will be 
multiplied in the future. The older 
worker is the target of such changes. 

This report points out that many peo- 
ple fear that labor will suffer serious dis- 
location and hardship resulting from 
automation. They express deep con- 
cern that over the next 5 to 10 years, 
when the great changes from automa- 
tion will become accentuated, there will 
be a growing surplus of jobseekers. 

Automation has already produced 
graphic effects in my State. In 1950, 
West Virginia had 117,000 men employed 
in the coal fields. Today, a decade later, 
there are less than 40,000 men employed 
in West Virginia coal mines, and just 
as much, or more, coal can be produced. 

West Virginia is not the only State so 
affected by automation. All States have 
their problems. It has been estimated 
that 154 engine blocks run through the 
production line in an hour, at the Ford 
plant in Cleveland, Ohio, requiring only 
41 workers on the line—a production 
which, under the old methods, required 
117 men. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported recently that the Raytheon Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s Television and Radio 
Division plant is able to produce 1,000 
radios a day, with just 2 workers on the 
line. To maintain that production rate, 
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standard hand assembly requires a labor 
force of 200 men. A new machine, 
Autofab, can assemble in a little over a 
minute the same number of multiple- 
part electronic units that one worker, 
using conventional machinery, could do 
ina fullday. It requires only two work- 
ers and a supervisor, and has a capacity 
of more than 200,000 assemblies a month, 
operating 40 hours a week. 

I submit that we must, as one very im- 
portant step in meeting the problems 
which automation is already creating, 
recognize that providing a lower retire- 
ment age under our social security sys- 
tem is absolutely essential. 

Congress must face up to the chal- 
lenge so clearly outlined for us in the 
report of the National Planning Associ- 
ation to which I have already referred. 
For, in the words of this report, work- 
ers—and especially older workers—dis- 
placed by automation will not automat- 
ically fit into those new jobs which will 
be created because— 

Unskilled workers, workers with specialized 
skills whose jobs have been taken over by 
machines, and older workers who have spent 
@ working lifetime in a job only to find their 
skills made obsolete overnight, all have to be 
retrained so that they have a chance to ac- 
quire the new skills they need to work in an 
automated factory or office. Older workers, 
skilled or unskilled, present a particular 
problem. It is not easy for them to learn a 
new skill or, since employees are notably 
reluctant to hire them, to find a new job. 


Summarizing its findings and their 
implications for the future, the report 
points to a lower retirement age as one 
of the adjustments which must be made: 

The effect of automation is to increase pro- 
ductivity, with the result that the problem 
of a dynamic balance between the number 
of jobseekers and the number of available 
jobs is very precarious. The solution is less 
work for each person, so that there is some- 
thing for everybody to do. This can be 
achieved through the shorter workweek, 
through a lower retirement age, and through 
a raising of the age at which people enter the 
labor force. The balance can also be main- 
tained by limiting the speed at which auto- 
mation is introduced. If none of these steps 
is taken—or, if they are not all taken—the 
result will be mass unemployment, depres- 
sion, and human suffering. 


In the face of these facts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my conviction that we should 
take immediate steps to lower the retire- 
ment age in our social security plan from 
age 65 to age 62 for men, as is the case 
for women. 

Opponents of any reduction in the re- 
tirement age maintain that such a move 
would be too expensive. Certainly it 
would cost more than the present pro- 
gram, but how much does it cost the 
Government when X number of work- 
ers are without jobs? Would not the 
reduced cost of public welfare and un- 
employment compensation programs go 
a long way toward equalizing the in- 
creased cost of lowering the age for re- 
tirement? 

The Social Security Administration 
provided figures recently which indicate 
the cost to the employer, the employee, 
and the self-employed were the eligibil- 
ity age reduced to 62 for men, with just 
men receiving full benefits. 
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The figures are based on the long-term 
or level-premium cost. For the em- 
ployer and employee combined, the cost 
would be a fraction more than two-fifths 
of 1 percent of payroll—more easily un- 
derstood, approximately $1.4 billion per 
year. The self-employed would be re- 
quired to contribute a little less than 
one-third of 1 percent of the payroll. 
Approximately 1.5 million male workers 
would be affected immediately. 

More feasible would be the plan, as I 
have stressed, for both men and women 
to receive full benefits at age 62. The 
cost here would, of course, be correspond- 
ingly higher. Still working with the level 
premium cost, the employee and em- 
ployer would each pay approximately 
two-fifths of 1 percent of the payroll, the 
self-employed would pay about three- 
fifths of 1 percent of the payroll. The 
total cost of the program on an annual 
basis would be about $2% billion, with 
some 2 million workers becoming eligible 
for retirement. 

Theoretically, if each person eligible 
for retirement were to take advantage of 
the lowering of the age limit to 62, at 
least half of those 4 million Americans 
now unemployed would certainly have a 
better chance for a job. 

Many of those eligible for retirement 
at age 62 would not retire, but it is con- 
ceivable that thousands—perhaps over a 
million—jobs would be made available. 

For years I have advocated the lower- 
ing of the retirement age from 65 to 60. 
Opposition is strong to this. Perhaps, 
after hearing the feasibility of the lower 
age for social security retirement, those 
opponents could see their way clear to 
join me in the urging of a reduced age 
limitation to 62. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann wrote 
recently: 

The central issue of the world struggle is 
whether the Soviet system or a liberal system 
can deal best with the problems that beset 
mankind. In that struggle we shall surely 
lose if we tell the world that, though we have 
the richest economy in all history, our liberal 
system is such that we cannot afford a sure 
defense and adequate provision for the civil 
needs of our people. 


It is in this spirit that I urge revision 
of our social security system. A volun- 
tary retirement age of 60 for both men 
and women is amply justified. Half a 
loaf is better than no loaf at all, how- 
ever. A proper step toward this goal 
would be to lower the age for men to 62, 
so to equal the retirement age for women, 
and pay full benefits at 62 to both. 





THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, some- 
where in the Book of Books, there is the 
statement that “a little child shall lead 
them.” It was my privilege yesterday 
to speak to a group of more than 42 chil- 
dren from a high school in, as I recall, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Then I submitted my- 
self to questioning. 

One of the questions was related to 
the recent U-2 plan incident and went 
something like this: “Senator, if we have 
agreed not to continue the exploratory 
missions with our U-2, how are we going 
to know what is going on inside Russia?” 
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That question was asked before Midas 
was thrown into space—our recent won- 
derful demonstration that we are not 
behind, but that we are ahead, of the 
Kremlin. So perhaps that is the answer, 
But I could not answer the question ex. 
cept to say that in this age of explora- 
tion, we will find the answer or we will 
continue the U-2 exploratory plane mis- 
sions. Tome, that makes common sense, 

But the little child had the answer, 
because what are we going to do if we do 
not know what is going on back of the 
Iron Curtain? My mail indicates clearly 
that that attitude exemplifies the atti- 
tude of a good many people. They re- 
alize we have got to be on our toes, that 
we cannot fall asleep, that as I have said 
many times, we have got to be adequate, 
that we cannot put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of running the risk of another Pear] 
Harbor. So that little child had the 
wisdom that some grownups do not have, 

Tomorrow, or on Friday, as everyone 
knows, we expect to have the Secretary 
of State before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and, of course, a great many 
questions will be asked him. Some of 
the questions were submitted on the floor 
of the Senate by the Senator from Ohio 
yesterday. Let me say that practically 
all of the questions have been answered. 
The people know the answers now, be- 
cause of the discussions over the radio 
and over television. As a matter of fact, 
one of our great American reporters, 
whom I heard last night, intimated that 
the people in Europe are not a bit upset, 
that they understand the situation. We 
want to know what the Kremlin is up to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask for 3 more min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. They recognize the sit- 
uation. They recognize also that spy- 
ing has been going on from early days, 
and that there is a difference when one 
goes into a country in uniform, goes into 
that country armed, as a spy, and when 
a photographer, with the U-2 instru- 
ment, covers the space about which he 
wants to know what is going on. In 
other words, because we could not get 
behind the Iron Curtain, we had to go 
over it. When we got over it, we got, 
as many of us know, excellent pictures 
of what the Kremlin has built up. 

One of the questions that has been 
asked is, ““‘What was the underlying cause 
of Mr. Khrushchev’s action in Paris?” 

Fundamentally, I believe there were & 
number of factors, including: 

The Soviet Premier did not want a 
conference, because it was evident that 
the allies, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
were not going to make concessions to 
the demands of the Communists. 

Mr. Khrushchev, too, has troubles at 
home, economic and military, with the 
proposed reduction of armed forces, as 
well as political unrest. 

Mao Tse-tung, opposing the relatively 
conciliatory line adopted by Khrushchev, 
needled him for a tougher policy. 

The Kremlin, I frankly believe, was 
afraid of the tremendous impact which 
Mr. Eisenhower’s visit would have upon 








great deal of this earth. The people 
know he speaks with conviction and that 
he speaks honestly. The people have 
faith in him. Khrushchev was afraid 
of the impact of his visit, there is no 
about it. 
One of the things I was particularly in- 
in was what was stated by this 
Russian youngster of 28 or 29 years of 
age, who recently left the Kremlin’s 
espionage force. He said: 
You know, there is a new generation of us 
in Russia. We are not satisfied 
with our standard of living. We are not 
satisfied with our voice in the government. 
We want something more to say. 


That all intimated to me, at least, that 
Khrushchev is not having such an easy 


time. 

Mr. President, all added up—they 
called for Khrushchev’s grabbing at 
straws, in this case, the U-2 incident— 
to call off Soviet participation in a con- 
ference that would not give them what 
they were expected to demand. 

Is there any known explanation of 
Khrushchev’s personal attacks on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower? 

While it is only speculative, it seems 
reasonable to deduce that the pressures 
on Khrushchev were so great that he 
found himself in a position not only of 
denouncing U.S. policy, but because of 
previous past, relatively friendly rela- 
tions with the U.S. President, now found 
it necessary to denounce him personally. 

If there had been no U-2 incident, 
would the conference have been held? 

From all evidence available, it appears 
that if Khrushchev had not used the U-2 
flight as an excuse, he would have found 
another reason for refusing to hold the 
conference. 

What was the significance of Malinov- 
sky’s attendance at the conference? 

The presence of the general—looking 
over Khrushchev’s shoulder—may well 
indicate a stronger voice of the military 
in Soviet affairs. In the past, military 
chaperons have proved far more omi- 
nous than just a traveling companion 
for leaders of communism. 

What is the situation now inside 
Russia as a result of the blowup of the 
conference? 

For the Communists, the hard core of 

ts apparently have won a point. 
For the general population, however, all 
evidence points toward a great uneasi- 
ness—including fear of war from the 
blowup of the conference. A major ob- 
jective of the U.S. policy now must be 
aimed toward stemming this uneasi- 
hess—insofar as possible—and separat- 
ing the acts of the Communists—a 4- to 
t minority in the Soviet Union— 

from the people. 

What was the reason for the U-2 flight 
behind the Iron Curtain? 

The answer is simple. We were gath- 
ering information to prevent a sneak 
attack upon ourselves or any other coun- 
tries of the world which are targets of 
Communist aggression. Until now, there 
has not, unfortunately, been developed 
any ways of obtaining information in 
Specific detail, on activities behind the 
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Iron, as well as the Bamboo Curtains, to 
provide us with the knowledge necessary 
to be aware of any buildup that might 
result in a sneak attack. 

The overflights provided us with this 
information. They were not military at- 
tacks. The planes were not armed. The 
flight was an integral part of our policy 
of self-preservation. 

If the Soviets were willing to adopt 
any realistic international agreements 
to prevent the possibility of armed ag- 
gression or sneak attack, these would not 
be necessary; or, if they were willing to 
agree to the open skies proposal as rec- 
ommended by President Eisenhower, the 
flight would not have proved an inci- 
dent at all. 

We recognize, of course, that the whole 
field of airspace law still is relatively un- 
explored. The nations of the world have 
their job cut out for them to more clearly 
define national interests and boundaries 
in air and space. 

Now, why were there seemingly con- 
tradictory statements about the U-2 
flight? 

Following the takeoff of the plane, it 
became known that the plane was not 
on schedule. However, there was no way 
of telling what had happened to it, or 
whether the Soviet claims of knocking 
it down were correct. Until this could 
be established by adequate evidence, 
there seemed some question as to 
whether or not it would be realistic to 
state that the plane had been involved 
in an overflight over the Soviet Union. 

Could Governor Stevenson’s actions 
have influenced Mr. Khrushchev’s deci- 
sion to “find an excuse” to postpone the 
summit conference? 

From all indications, from statements 
made recently by the Governor, the sit- 
uation is as follows: If the Democratic 
Party won the presidency in 1960, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, if not President, would, 
from all indications, occupy a high 
place—perhaps Secretary of State—in 
Government. 

From Mr. Stevenson’s recent state- 
ments, it would certainly be reasonable 
to deduce that if there were a Demo- 
cratic victory, the Russians might have 
a better chance to get what they wanted 
from the summit conference. 

I am not, of course, inclined to say 
that the Democratic Party, in any way, 
is “soft on communism”; at the same 
time, Mr. Stevenson’s statements indi- 
cate that if he had a voice in things, he 
would be far more likely to make conces- 
sions to the Soviets. 

For example, I cite the translation of 
the article by Special Correspondent, 
Robert Boulay, which, though Mr. Ste- 
venson says it “suffers from misinterpre- 
tation, or mistranslation,” was published 
in the Paris newspaper, “Paris-Presse- 
l'Intransigeant,” as follows: 

Question. What, according to you, Mr. 
Stevenson, is the most important question in 
the political world today? 

Answer. The suspension of atomic tests— 
this is a prime question. 

Question. Can it be achieved? 

Answer. It must be possible to reach agree- 
ment through mutual concessions. 

Question. I take it that you refer to agree- 
ment with precise control—inspection? 
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Up till now the Russians have not accept- 
ed the minimum inspection formula pro- 
posed to them by the Western Powers. 

Answer. Naturally, an agreement with in- 

* * * but I repeat to you that an 
agreement must be possible. This problem 
of atomic tests must be considered as abso- 
lute priority. With mutual concessions * * *. 

Question. Does this problem appear to you 
of such importance as to justify concessions 
on other matters? 

Answer. Yes, certainly. 

Question. Does this mean that the West- 
ern Powers should make concessions on the 
German problem? 

Answer. Yes, certainly. 

Question. On Berlin? 

Answer. Yes. 

I was surprised and persisted— 

Question. Do you establish a connection 
between atomic agreement and Germany and 
more particularly Berlin? 

Answer. There is no connection. But an 
atomic agreement is basic and justifies con- 
cessions on other matters. Since you men- 
tion Berlin incidentally, the present situa- 
tion cannot be maintained. 

WHY 11,000 

Question. But the Western Powers are not 
the petitioners in Berlin. It is the Russians 
who seem to wish to force the Western Pow- 
ers to leave Berlin? 

Answer. Mr. Boulay, the present situation 
in Berlin cannot be maintained. Strategi- 
cally, the presence of 11,000 American sol- 
diers is meaningless * * *. 

Question. Must I understand that you are 
prepared to accept a reduction of American 
forces in Berlin? 

Answer. Yes. * * * One could have, for in- 
stance, 7,000. 

Question. Why 7,000 rather than 11,500? 
Would you accept 5,000, or 3,000, or none 
at all? 

Answer. Yes, but. not now; later. 

(I once again expressed surprise, and asked 
Mr. Stevenson to explain himself more 
fully.) 

Question. Do you believe it is possible to 
take the political and moral risk of such a 
decision? . 

Answer. Mr. Boulay, do not be surprised. 
All I am telling you, I have already said and 
written several times. 





THE NEUTRON BOMB 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in my re- 
marks to the Senate on May 12, 1960, I 
indicated that there was a distinct pos- 
sibility science could produce a neutron 
bomb, which could obliterate life with- 
out causing serious physical damage to 
property. I tried to point out that the 
nation developing this weapon first would 
have a tremendous advantage in limited 
war, strategic bombing, and defense 
against missile attack, and that a re- 
sumption of underground nuclear test- 
ing was necessary if we were to develop 
this weapon ahead of the Soviets. 

I asked. the President to inform the 
Nation of the possibility of developing a 
neutron bomb so that our leaders and 
our people might realize the critical 
nature of any test ban agreement which 
foreclosed this development, while per- 
mitting the Soviets to work on it through 
clandestine tests. 

Thus far there has been no official re- 
sponse and last week, Newsweek maga- 
zine, apparently the victim of misin- 
formation, curtly dismissed the possi- 
bility of a neutron bomb and treated it as 
a figment of my imagination. 
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An article in this week’s issue of U.S. 
News & World Report takes a different 
view. It states that United States and 
Russian scientists are working on the 
neutron bomb and quotes scientists to the 
effect that we have only a million to one 
chance of finding out whether Russia is 
secretly testing neutron bomb weapons. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the May 30 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From U.S. News & World Report, May 30, 
1960] 


Most TERRIBLE Boms or ALL—NEW WEAPON 
Now In SIGHT 


Next—a death ray bomb? 

Such a bomb is being sought here—and 
in Russia, too. 

Once ready, it could destroy human beings 

invisible streams of neutrons, leave 
buildings standing. 

Detecting tests of this neutron bomb 
will be almost impossible. That’s why many 
U.S. scientists oppose a ban on nuclear tests. 

Behind closed doors in the United States 
and in Russia, scientists are working on a 
weapon that could alter the cold war. It 
is the neutron bomb—the bomb that no 
one wants to talk about. 

This new weapon, when perfected, could 
destroy men while leaving machines and 
buildings undamaged. 

The weapon—in one possibility being dis- 
cussed—could be built as a lightweight de- 
vice able to send out streams of poison 
radiation greater than those produced by 
today’s big, conventional nuclear bombs. 

This version would be so compact, some 
sources predict, that a team of soldiers could 
fire neutron warheads into enemy concen- 
trations from simple launchers. A team of 
saboteurs could carry a small neutron bomb 
into an enemy country to destroy men at 
essential nerve centers. 

Some scientists call this the death ray 
weapon of the future. The blast it would 
create would be so negligible that buildings, 
trees, railroads and vehicles would remain 
almost intact. It would produce almost no 
uncontrolled fallout. Yet its radiation— 
the real “guts” of a nuclear bomb—would 
be a highly effective and invisible crippler 
or killer of human beings. 


USELESS BANS 


At a time when a ban on nuclear tests is 
in the news, it is suddenly discovered that a 
workable neutron bomb would make mean- 
gg any attempt at enforcing such a test 

n. 


The chances of finding out whether Rus- 
sia was secretly testing neutron-bomb weap- 
ons, civilian scientists say, would be a mil- 
lion to one because the blast signals would 
be so weak and disguised. 

This is the real worry among scientists in 
this country who know all the facts about 
the neutron bomb. They are convinced, one 
of them says, that the Soviets could make a 
mockery of any test ban, even if both sides 
agreed to numerous inspection sites and 
listening posts. 

How far both sides have advanced in their 
research on the neutron bomb is a closely 
held secret. No project in recent years is 
held to be more sensitive by experts in the 
Pentagon. 

From the Soviet Union come only broad 
hints at interest—and progress—by Soviet 
scientists. But some experts have asked 
whether the neutron bomb is the fantastic 
weapon Khrushchev recently predicted for 
the Soviet arsenal. 
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NO COMMENT 


What is known, in fact, about the ability 
to produce a neutron bomb comes mainly 
from civilian U.S. scientists not connected 
with the Government. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, by its rules, refuses to acknowl- 
edge that the bomb exists even in theory. 

It was of this secrecy that Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, com- 
plained in a speech on May 12. He said that, 
although such a weapon—in the hands of 
either the United States or Russia—might 
be more than 6 months from reality, the 
Nation is being kept in the dark about the 
neutron bomb. 

Senator Dopp said that, despite the official 
secrecy, he learned this: 

“Such a bomb can theoretically be pro- 
duced by tailoring the energy of a fusion 
explosion so that, instead of heat and blast, 
its primary product is a burst of neutrons.” 


DEATH-DEALING STREAMS 


The story behind the neutron bomb in- 
volves these further details: 

When a nuclear bomb is exploded, it re- 
leases energy in several forms, but mainly 
as heat and light. Heat is what causes blast 
and shock and the big mushroom seen after 
an atomic explosion. 

Another emanation from a nuclear bomb 
is lethal radiation, always in very small 
amounts in present weapons—about 3 per- 
cent of the total energy. One primary form 
of this radiation is streams of neutrons, the 
particles that are kicked loose from the core 
of the atom. Most of them don’t travel very 
far—now—but, when they reach human be- 
ings, neutrons deform and destroy body cells 
and, in sufficient dosages, cause death. A 
high percentage of the Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki atomic victims died not from blast but 
from radiation. 

Now it appears possible to build the kind 
of bomb that will cut down on the amount 
of blast and “hot” debris and send larger 
and more powerful streams of neutrons 
shooting out in all directions. 


PICTURE OF A BOMB 


One of the few reports ever published 
about the neutron bomb—in the Washington 
Post, on July 19, 1959—gives you an idea of 
how effective one version would be: 

“To obtain the maximum range, the bomb 
would be exploded high enough to reach its 
intended victims without going through 
structures, trees, hills, or other barriers 
which might slow down the neutrons.” 

The neutrons would travel with enough 
force, however, said this article, “to go 
through the walls of buildings and military 

The bomb would deliver “a lethal dose of 
radiation to a distance of 1 mile—about the 
range of the 20-kiloton Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki bombs—yet produce far less damage and 
only about one-one thousandth of the total 
fallout.” 

Pallout in today’s bombs is created when 
radioactive debris and dust are carried away 
from the immediate target area by the blast. 
Sometimes this “hot” debris is sucked up by 
winds that carry the fallout where it was 
not intended to go. 

In the neutron bomb, only a small fission- 
type explosion would be needed as a trigger. 
This would create correspondingly less blast 
and fallout. 

Now there is talk that TNT or another 
ordinary explosive could be used to set off 
@ neutron bomb. If so, this would create 
a@ weapon with so little blast that not even 
the familiar atomic mushroom would appear. 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


Of what use is all this, anyway? some 
civilian scientists ask, when there already 
is enough destructive power in the world? 

Such a weapon, according to one authority, 
could be used to great advantage tactically 
on a battlefield where two armies faced each 
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other. It could be used to knock out an 
enemy division without contaminating 
friendly forces. The bomb would maim or 
anihilate enemy soldiers who have invaded 
friendly soil without destroying the indus. 
try or homes of allies. 

That advantage works both ways, this 
authority points out: “The reason we think 
this principle is so important to the Rus- 
sians is that any country that wants to con- 
quer Europe and keep the production means 
of Europe intact must employ this kind of 
weapon. 

“The Russians, with neutron bombs, could 
reduce the population of the Ruhr in a war, 
and move right in and keep the factories 
producing by using imported slave labor or 
military work battalions. Because there 
would be so little fallout, the area would be 
inhabitable almost immediately.” 


IF RUSSIA HAD IT 


The danger of a neutron bomb in the hands 
of Russia alone is understood by U.S. Goy- 
ernment Officials, say civilian experts, al- 
though these officials are being told not to 
discuss the subject. 

Despite the secrecy—and even some denials 
of U.S. interest in the project—it has been 
established that research is going ahead. 

Work on the neutron-bomb theory in this 
country is said to be centered at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Radiation Laboratory 
at Livermore, where advanced weapons are 
developed for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
It was at this laboratory that the hydrogen 
bomb was perfected. 

Livermore scientists consider the challerige 
of the neutron bomb in many ways to be 
more demanding than the hydrogen bomb. 

In today’s bombs, neutrons that are re- 
leased are slowed down and “captured” in 
the bomb-blast process before they get very 
far and do much damage. A practical way 
must be found at Livermore to enable more 
neutrons to “escape” more easily and pene- 
trate great distances with great speed. 

The neutron bomb is more than a scientific 
problem, scientists say. It involves the whole 
cold-war picture. Against that background 
you are told this by non-Government scien- 
tists who know the story— 

The big reason why scientists from the 
Livermore Laboratory, such as Dr. Edward 
Teller, its director, have been outspoken 

a test-ban agreement with the 
Soviets is that they are worried about the 
neutron bomb and other atomic develop- 
ments just ahead. 

How, they ask, can you ever enforce a test 
ban? 

It also explains why Dr. Teller and others 
who know the facts have said this Nation 
should resume underground testing 
nuclear weapons at the first possible 
moment. 

They say this Nation has no time to waste. 


HOW FAR AHEAD? 


Much work is said to remain before the 
neutron bomb is perfected. 

Scientists see the Russians as moving 
ahead with research and possibly even with 
secret tests of the components of a neutron 
bomb. There is no way, under the “morato- 
rium” supposedly now in effect, to detect 
what the Russians may be doing. 

All this information, now in the hands of 
@ growing number of U.S. Government, mili- 
tary and scientific officials, accounts in large 
part for increasing opposition in this country 
to a test-ban agreement of any kind with the 
Russians. 


CONTROVERSY OVER NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, on May 13, 
the New York Times published a letter 
from Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith which 
stated the argument that the risks of 








were greater 
secret Russian viola- 


provide a brief summary of the impor- 
tant points put forward by each side of 


the controversy over nuclear testing, and 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the texts of these letters be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 13, 1960] 


Hattine ATromic TEsTs—CHOIcE oF LEAST 

PeriLous Course BELIEveD To Be NEcEssary 
To the Eprror or THE New York TrmeEs: 

The recent hearings before the Joint Com- 
mission on Atomic Energy, like much earlier 

, Suggest the presence of a strik- 
unrealistic attitude toward an agree- 
ment on halting atomic tests. I do not sug- 
gest that this attitude is universal, but it 
does seem sufficiently common to merit 
comment. 

We must surely agree that our task is not 
to eliminate all risk from our lives—that is 
an impossible goal—but to find the course 
of policy that minimizes risk. This requires 
that we balance the dangers of different 
courses of action. In the present instance 
there is, on the one hand, the danger of illicit 
violation of any agreement to ban tests and 
that the violation will go undetected. On 
the other hand, there is the danger of con- 
tinued explosions. We must choose the 
course which involves the least peril. 

Almost everyone must agree—and most do 
agree—that the dangers inherent in con- 
tinuing the tests are total. The 
tempo of competitive development and test- 
ing will increase. The countries newly 
possessed of atomic weapons will claim their 
right to poison their just share of the at- 
mosphere. Obviously those who are making 
tests themselves cannot deny them the 
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POSSIBLE BAD FAITH 


Against this, as noted, we must reckon 
with the possibility of Soviet bad faith and 
that it will escape detection. Some of our 
of the danger of bad faith, we must 
, will the residue of the bad feeling 
years. And bad faith that involves 
discovery is not without disadvan- 
practical policy. 
is not my purpose to argue that 

is riskless. Rather, what is 
whatever its dangers, they must 
dangers of the first course, 
and total. Yet this is 
much of the present cal- 
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we are more logical than that. 
Nor is it reassuring that many who advise 
against accepting the lesser risk believe that 


the need to develop atomic weapons which, 
though they burn, blind, disintegrate, muti- 
late, and otherwise commit to a disenchant- 
ing death, are nonetheless clean. 


CONCEALED POSITION 


The danger of illicit violation has thus 
become 


part of the case against the agree- 
ment as such. It has no part of this case. 
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If we believe an agreement is unwise, we 
should say so. This position should not be 

arguments over enforci- 
bility. We fool no one with such trans- 
parent devices. 

But I have difficulty in imagining that re- 
sponsible military opinion can face with 
equanimity a world of uncontrolled tests. 
In the annals of armies there have always 
been examples of excessive and myopic pre- 
occupation with military goals. Yet 
thoughtful military leaders certainly agree 
that the purpose of the armed services is to 
protect the continuing life and civilization 
of the community. Armed services are but 
one means to this end and diplomacy and 
diplomatic agreements are among the others. 

It is to see the problem whole that we have 
civilian control of the Armed Forces. This 
will on occasion require the overruling of 
too parochial a military view. The danger 
lies not in doing so, but in failing to do so. 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1960] 


Risks In BANNING TESTS—JEOPARDY TO FREE 
WorR.LD PEARED Ir CONCESSIONS ARE GRANTED 


To¢he Eprror oF THE New York TIMEs: 

Prof. Kenneth Galbraith’s letter published 
May 13 argues that in choosing between the 
test ban and continued testing we must 
choose the course which involves the least 
peril. With this general proposition no one 
can find any fault. The only trouble is that 
he failed to specify what kind of test ban he 
had in mind. 

Is it to be a total ban based on an en- 
forceable system of inspection that offers 
some reasonable chance—let us say a one- 
in-ten chance—of detecting and verifying 
sneak tests? Or is it to be a total ban with- 
out inspection, in which we would have to 
rest the security of the free world on nothing 
more substantial than the Kremlin’s word of 
honor? Obviously, it makes a big difference. 
I do not see how the comparative risks can in- 
telligently be assessed unless you first know 
what you are comparing. 

Dr. Galbraith minimized the risk of bad 
faith in these words: “Some of our estimate 
of the danger of bad faith, we must agree, will 
be the residue of the bad feelings of recent 
years.” With this sweepingly simple analysis 
of the cold war Professor Galbraith not mere- 
ly succeeds in equating communism with 
democracy, but ignores the essential amoral- 
ity of communism, its long record of perfidy 
and violated treaties. For my own part, I 
take it for granted that if there is enough to 
gain from cheating and if the cheating can 
be made reasonably safe, the Kremlin will 
cheat. 

FACING CHOICE 


What would the Kremlin gain from cheat- 
ing? If the Kremlin were to get there first 
on the antimissile missile or the neutron 
bomb or on any other major technological 
breakthrough in nuclear weaponry, my con- 
viction is that we would in short order find 
ourselves confronted with a choice between 
annihilation and surrender. 

How easy would underground cheating be? 
Even the most elaborate inspection system 
yet proposed would provide detection capa- 
bilities only down to the level of a 20- 
kiloton (Hiroshima) blast. For the life of 
me I see no point to any detection system 
which would cost several billion dollars to 
install and probably another billion dollars 
a year to operate, and which would leave the 
Communists free to sneak test any device 
up to the size of a Hiroshima-type bomb. 

Even at levels much lower than 20 
kilotons it is possible to do a tremendous 
amount of significant testing. Such 
would not merely be immediately applicable 
tactical nuclear 


radically different strategic weapons, 
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RISKS INVOLVED 
My estimate of the relative risks differs 


Unfortunately, we have now 
this position and agreed in principle to a ban 
on undetectable space shots and a morato- 
rium on undetectable underground tests. 

I fear that by these concessions we have 
placed the free world In grave jeopardy. 

Tsomas J. Dopp, 
U8. Senator. 


(a a ae 
CONFLICT OF INTERESTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a very 
interesting editorial was published in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 17, 1960, 
under the caption “Conflict of Interests.” 
I thought the significant statement in 
the editorial was the last, which is: 


It is really a matter of determination of 
character... For a conflict of interest is to be 
found not in a man’s bank box, but in his 
heart. 


I think the editorial is worthy of repro- 
duction and wider dissemination, so Iask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONFLIcT oF INTERESTS 


Mr. Edward K. Mills, Jr., an attorney, has 
requested President Eisenhower to withdraw 
his nomination as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. .It is impos- 
sible, Mr. Mills said, for him to divest himself 
of an interest in stock in the communications 
field to a degree that can be “regarded as suffi- 
cient.” 

It is impossible because the stock is held 
by a bank acting as trustee for a trust fund 
established by his family with Mr. Mills as 
beneficiary some years ago. It is impossible 
for Mr. Mills to sell his stock—as Mr. Wilson 
sold his General Motors stock at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, as it turned out—because he 
doesn’t own it or control it. But he could 
benefit from a rise in its value, or suffer 
from a drop in its value. 

If ever a situation could point to the un- 
realistic policy of expecting men to divest 
themselves of property in order to serve their 
government, this one does so. As to 
Mr, Mills himself, there might be objection to 
some of the policies he announced he would 
follow on the FCC; we certainly thought that 
he was going far afield in his proposals to 
raise the “standards” of TV and radio 
entations by Government “persuasion.” 

But the irony is that if this were to be 
on a broad enough scale, the TV and radio 
industries believe they would have lost reve- 
nues. So if anyone believes Mr. Mills might 
have acted in a way that would influence the 
value of the communications investments in 
his trust, they may very well be right. Mr. 
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Mills might, while raising the standards of 
the industries he was to oversee, have suc- 
ceeded also in lowering his own revenues. 

We don’t mean that the bars ought to be 
so lowered that no attention ought to be paid 
to possible conflicts of interest. But there 
are other and surer guides in our view. What 
is a man’s reputation for honesty and integ- 
rity? That seems to us the better way to 
choose Officials of Government agencies. 

A crook could divest himself of everything 
and still remain a crook seeking high office 
for further crookery. An honest man will 
remain honest no matter what he owns or 
what temptations are placed in his way. 

It is not really a matter of divestment. If 
it were, we ought to require all Secretaries of 
the Treasury to get rid even of their dollar 
bills—on the ground that a man might in- 
duce the Government to follow policies that 
could make the dollar more valuable and 
thus benefit himself. 

It is really a matter of determination of 
character. For a conflict of interest is to be 
found not in a man’s bank box but in his 
heart. 





AGRICULTURE AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961—CONTINGENCY LAN- 
GUAGE : 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
welter of things happening yesterday I 
had hoped to invite attention to one item 
in the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, but I was in and out 
of the Chamber so much during the day 
that I did not quite get around to it. 
However, I talked with some members 
of the committee and with other Sen- 
ators with respect to the matter. 

My comments relate to two items. 
First, in regard to the so-called Farm- 
ers Home Administration there was an 
appropriation provided and, in addition, 
there was language to the effect that the 
Administration would be entitled to 
spend an additional $40 million if it were 
required. It was my notion that per- 
haps the language ought to be safe- 
guarded by requiring approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, but there was some 
objection to doing so. Therefore, I did 
not offer the amendment. 

I understand, however, that under the 
language as now carried in the bill, if 
the Administrator feels it is necessary to 
spend the money and goes to the Bureau 
of the Budget and insists upon having 
the additional money made available, the 
money must be made available. 

The interesting thing about this mat- 
ter is simply that we enlarge the expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1961, but the enlarge- 
ment does not show up in the budget 
total for that particular department. 

A comparable provision was carried 
in the bill with respect to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and made 
available an additional $60 million for 
telephone loans and $60 million for elec- 
trification loans, or a total of $120 mil- 
lion. The Budget Director has told me 
that if the demand is made it is virtually 
impossible for him to resist it, so the 
money may be expended. 

This is a total of $60 million plus $60 
million plus $40 million, or $160 million. 
If the $160 million is expended, then 
instead of the so-called $135 million re- 
duction in the budget figure as reported 
by the committee, actually there will be 
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an excess expenditure over the budget 
figure 


This is not exactly back-door financ- 
ing. This is a contingent appropriation. 
I become a little concerned about it, be- 
cause instead of a back door it might 
become a trapdoor. 

I did not want the legislative record 
to be closed on this matter without allud- 
ing to this. I am sensible of the fact that 
the language was incorporated in the 
bill as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate did not modify 
the language and did not modify the 
amounts provided, but simply concurred 
in the action taken by the House. 

I am pretty confident that those who 
are beset with budget problems and an 
effort to maintain a balanced budget are 
looking upon this with dubious eye, be- 
cause they may feel the budget is in 
balance and suddenly discover the de- 
mand for the contingent amounts will 
be made. If such a demand is made and 
the money is expended in the fiscal year 
to come, then of course what now looks 
like a budget cut will really be an addi- 
tion to the budget. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, I should read 
into the Recorp the contingency lan- 
guage in one of these paragraphs. It is 
after the regular appropriation: 

* * * and additional amounts, not to ex- 
ceed $60 million for each program, may be 
borrowed under the same terms and condi- 
tions to the extent that such amount is 
required during the fiscal year 1961 under 
the then existing conditions for the expedi- 
tious and orderly development of the rural 
electrification program and rural telephone 
program. 


‘There is, therefore, no authority in the 
Bureau of the Budget or in the executive 
to stop the expenditure of the money if 
the head of the agency says, “We need 
it. We want it. We are going to spend 
it.” 

This throws a little new light on a dif- 
ferent budgetary procedure of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and someone 
should bring it to the attention of the 
Senate, because it may happen again 
upon a contingency basis. I am de- 
lighted, indeed, that the very distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is presently occupying 
the Presiding Officer’s chair. This is a 
matter, I am sure, of great concern to 
him. 





VICE PRESIDENT NIXON ADDRESSES 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES 
ASSOCIATION IN BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, New 
York State recently welcomed distin- 
guished visitors when Vice President and 
Mrs. Nixon appeared in several upstate 
cities. In a notable address before the 
annual convention of the National Sales 
Executives Association in Buffalo, the 
Vice President discussed the causes and 
aftermaths of the breakup of the sum- 
mit conference. 

More importantly, perhaps, he dealt 
with what all of this may mean for the 
future and with what America’s role 
must be in leading the world to peace 
and security. Of particular pertinence 
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were his remarks on the need to exteng 
the mutual security program without 
serious cuts. 

Mr. President, so that this address 
may reach the wide readership it de. 
serves, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text oF AppRESS DELIVERED BY VICE PRESIDENT 
RicHarD M. NIxoN BEFORE ANNUAL Con- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL SALES 
ASSOCIATION ON May 18, 1960, aT Burrato, 
N.Y. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about a 
major problem, certainly the problem that 
is in the mind of every person in this room 
and most of the people in this Nation and 
probably in the world. You have read and 
heard that the summit conference is over. 
Mr. Khrushchev has decided to return to 
Moscow and President Eisenhower, after his 
visit to Portugal, will return to the United 
States. And so people are asking questions: 
What does it mean? Why did it happen? 
Who was at fault? Mr. Khrushchev’s answer 
is that the United States is at fault. He 
says President Eisenhower personally must 
assume responsibility because he ordered the 
flights which have occurred over the Soviet 
Union over the past 4 years for the purpose 
of obtaining information to guard against 
surprise attack against the United States 
and the free world. Mr. Khrushchev in 
effect has said that because of the U-2 inci- 
dent, and because he was so shocked to learn 
that some of these flights had occurred and 
that the President had ordered them, the 
summit conference could not go forward. 
Then he went on to say he felt that no 
conference should be held now until the 
American people should have an opportunity 
to vote for another President and then 
possibly the climate might be changed. 

Having said these things, of course, specu- 
lation immediately comes up as to whether 
Mr. Khrushchev is right and whether these 
are the reasons for the conference breaking 
up. I will give you my own opinion, and I 
am not alone in this opinion; it is that the 
U-2 incident was not a reason for the break- 
ing up of the conference by Mr. Khrushchev, 
but an excuse. I talked to the President by 
telephone today in Paris and he indicated 
that was his view and the view of other 
allied leaders to whom he had talked when 
he said, in effect, that the conference was 
broken up by Mr. Khrushchev for apparently 
contrived reasons. 

What were the real reasons, then? We 
can only guess; I can only report to you 
what many of those who are experts in this 
field have projected as possible reasons for 
Mr. Khrushchev’s actions in torpedoing the 
summit conference as he did. 

First, there is the possibility that he may 
be under pressure economically in his own 
country and that he needed a “foreign 
devil,” so to speak, to blame for the distress 
that may have been developing, and to ex- 
cuse his government from failing to provide 
more consumer goods for his people. Sec- 
ond, there are those who believe that & 
possible reason for his acting as he did was 
pressure that he was under from Stalinists 
or extremists within the Soviet Government, 
who had never liked his line of so-called 
“peaceful coexistence” and “peaceful com- 
petition” and believe that a more aggressive 
line should be adopted. Third, there are 
those who believe that he may even be 
under some pressure from his Chinese ally, 
Mao Tse-tung, who publicly has indicated 
that he does not agree with Mr. Khru- 
shchev in the “peaceful coexistence” line 
which Mr. Khrushchev had been following 
prior to the summit conference. There are 
others who believe that one of the reasons 
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why he broke up this conference was that 
he was convinced, by reason of what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President de Gaulle and 


ew 
would be unable to get his way on the Berlin 
question; and that believing he was not go- 
ing to get his way on the Berlin question; 


would be joined by our allies, he felt it was 
best not to participate in the conference at 
all, so that he would be free to act unilater- 
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are some of the reasons that have 
ested. But whatever the reasons 

again repeat what I said at the 
: That the majority opinion seems to 
t the real reason does not lie in the 
t the U-2 incident was so shocking to 
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if I may go to a second point. I be- 
that Mr. Khrushchev, in making his 
announcement that he was going to break 
up the summit conference, and in attempt- 
ing to convince the world that he was doing 
it because of the U-2 incident, made three 
major mistakes in judgment. 

One, he misjudged the intelligence and 

tion of the leaders of the world 
and the people of the world. These leaders 
and people could certainly not be taken in 
to believe that Mr. Khrushchev, who to put it 
in understatement is a master of espionage 
activities, would be so shocked to find that 
the United States was attempting to obtain 
information with regard to surprise attack 
in any method by which that information 
could be obtained. Certainly, I would think 
that most impartial observers would say he 
was the last person who would show shocked 
surprise at espionage activities. And so he 
misjudged the action and the temper of the 
world’s leaders and people. Dispatches from 
all over the world indicate this because, al- 
though for a few days after the U-2 incident 
first hit the world’s headlines there was sup- 
port for Mr. Khrushchev, when he used this 
incident as an excuse for breaking up the 
conference, then that support drifted away; 
now there seems to be almost unanimous 
condemnation of him as the one solely re- 
sponsible for this action. This was his first 
mistake in Judgment. 

His second was in misjudging the Presi- 
dent himself. Apparently Mr. Khrushchev 
thought that he, in effect, would be able to 
blackmail the President, to bully him, by 
threatening to break up the conference un- 
less the President apologized for attempting 
to defend the United States through sur- 
veillance by aerial activities and also pun- 
ished those who were responsible. The 
President would not pay this price, in my 
opinion properly could not pay such a price. 
He refused to apologize under the circum- 
stances which Mr. Khrushchev had laid down 
in his conditions for his participation in 
the conference. And so he misjudged the 
President and the President's determination 
in this area. 

In addition, Mr. Khrushchev, I believe, 
misjudged the character of the American 
people. And I speak now not as a Republi- 
can, or as a party leader, but as an official 
of this Government and as an American 
citizen. When he tried to imply, as he did, 
that by waiting for 6 or 7 months to pass 
and for the American election to occur, that 
the American electorate then might select 
as President of the United States another in- 
dividual who would take a different line 
with regard to his threats than President 
Eisenhower was taking, I think he misjudged 
the American people and he misjudged both 
the great American political parties. 

Because, my friends, we know that the 
great majority of Americans—regardless of 
their partisan affiliates—resents any at- 
tempt by Mr. Khrushchev, or anybody else 
outside this country, to interfere in an 
American election in such a flagrant and 
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arrogant way. And second, I think we would 
all agree that regardless of party, Americans 
believe in the cause of peace with justice 
which the President was representing at 
Paris; and Americans believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was fully justified 
in adopting a course of action to protect this 
country from another Pearl Harbor surprise 
attack through aerial surveillance. 

I do not suggest that the conduct of the 
administration in this—or any other area— 
has been without mistakes. I only suggest 
that as far as the basic policies and the basic 
attitudes of the American people are con- 
cerned, we stand united against attempts by 
outsiders to interfere with our elections and 
for the principles of freedom, peace with 
justice, and the right of self-determination 
for the 2,500,000 people of Berlin and others 
throughout the world. 

And so, having analyzed the events to 
date, may I turn to the future. What will 
happen now? What will Mr. Khrushchev 
do—and what should we do? Again, we are 
in the area of conjecture. I would first say 
that as far as Mr. Khrushchev is concerned, 
no one can predict what he will do on Ber- 
lin, or with regard to the disarmament con- 
ferences that have been going on, or with 
regard to the conferences on atomic tests, 
until at least a few days have passed and he 
is able to assess world opinion. Because one 
thing I have noted about Mr. Khrushchev, 
and one thing other observers have noted, is 
that he is very sensitive to world opinion, 
particularly the opinion in the so-called un- 
committed areas of the world. I think Mr. 
Khrushchev will have to have his assessment 
of that opinion in mind as he develops his 
course of action for the future. If he does 
not have that in mind, he could lose many 
of the gains and the advantages that he 
presently thinks he has in the ideological 
conflict going on in the uncommitted coun- 
tries of the world—between communism on 
the one side and the forces of freedom on 
the other. 

Second, does Mr. Khrushchev want war? 
My answer is: I do not believe so. I share 
the view, in this respect, which I think was 
very well stated, by Chancellor Adenauer 
who told me while visiting my house a few 
weeks ago, that Mr. Khrushchev without 
question—being a dedicated Communist— 
wanted communism to rule the world; that 
this was his objective and would continue 
to be his objective regardless of the means 
or the shifts in policy which he might 
adopt. But on the other hand, as Chancellor 
Adenauer put it very graphically, Mr. Khru- 
shchev does not want to rule a world of 
ruined cities and dead bodies. And he 
knows, as we know, the terribly destructive 
force of atomic weapons; he knows, as we 
know, what a war would do to the countries 
which he may want to rule and what it 
might also do to his own country. And there 
is another argument Mr. Khrushchev might 
have in this respect: He firmly believes, I 
think, based on the conversations I’ve had 
with him—as well as other statements he 
has made—that he can gain his objective of 
domination of the world more effectively and 
more surely at less cost without war. 

This brings us, then, to the key problem 
of the future. In the massive 2!,-hour press 
conference that Mr. Khrushchev held in 
Paris today, I think that the most significant 
line in it was one that perhaps will go un- 
noticed in most areas of the reporting of 
that conference, or relatively unnoticed. It 
was this: Referring to this whole problem 
of elections in the United States, he said, 
well, if the next President doesn’t take the 
right line, we'll wait for the next President 
and the next one after that. Then he said 
this significant thing: “Because we can af- 
ford to wait, we can afford to wait.” 

There is nothing that I think is more 
typical of the Communist attitude and the 
Communist line, and more a challenge to us, 
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than what Mr. Khrushchev says in this re- 
spect. The Communist has a sense of his- 
tory. He thinks in terms of not 5 years, but 
of a century, or 2 centuries if necessary; 
and he is willing to wait. He believes that 
he and his cause have the stamina and the 
strength to outlast the decadent societies 
of the West among which we, of course, are 
classified. So this is the challenge to us. 
Do we have the stamina, do we have the 
strength, do we have the determination in 
this nonmilitary e, which is going 
on now and which will continue to go in the 
years ahead: One, to resist further Com- 
munist gains; and two, to win the uncom- 
mitted areas of the world, who hoid the 
balance of the power, to the side of freedom 
and away from those who would win it for 
communism. This is the key question of the 
next 10 years of the sixties and even beyond 
my day. I'd like to direct my remarks just 
briefly to this question in the time that 
remains tonight. 

Let us look at this area. A billion people 
live in Asia, in Africa—a billion people who 
are unlike in many respects, but who’ are 
alike in that most of them are desperately 
poor and all of them need economic progress. 
Prime Minister Nehru put it very graphi- 
cally to me when he said that the per capita 
income in India is one-twentieth of what it 
is in the poorest State in the United States. 

You have never seen poverty until you have 
seen it in Asia and in parts of Africa, as I 
have seen it and my wife has seen it. You 
can see why the leaders of these countries 
say, “We must have progress.” And so the 
question is, How are they going to get it? 
Which way are they going to turn? Some 
say, “Well, will they take progress without 
freedom?” The answer is that they would 
prefer not, and this is one of the main cards 
we have in our hands. Believe me, the lead- 
ers of these countries in Asia and of the 
newly developing countries in Africa, despite 
what you may hear to the contrary, want to 
be on our side. They prefer to have their 
progress and retain their independence and 
retain an opportunity to develop free insti- 
tutions—not like ours, because they need 
different institutions since they have differ- 
ent types of development than we have, but 
institutions which at least give them the 
right of self-determination. But make no 
mistake about it: If the terrible choice left 
to these people is progress without freedom 
or staying where they are, they will take 
progress without freedom. 

The Communists tell them, “Come our 
way.” They don't tell them, of course, that 
the cost is freedom, but these people know 
that the cost is freedom. But the Commu- 
nists say, “Look at what we’ve done in 
the Soviet Union, look at what we're doing 
in China; come our way, for this is the way 
to progress for the teeming millions who do 
not now have an adequate standard of liv- 
ing.” There must be an alternative in which 
it can be shown that there is a way to have 
progress without giving up freedom; unless 
there is that alternative, the battle for the 
world will be lost in this area just as surely 
as if a war were fought in which we were 
the loser as well as civilization itself. 

That brings me to a very unpopular sub- 
ject. There now is a bill before the Congress 
for appropriations for the Mutual Security 
Act. Part of it goes for the purpose of main- 
taining adequate defenses abroad. Part of it 
goes also for technical assistance, for loans, 
for other programs designed to see to it that 
the people in these uncommitted countries 
that I have mentioned, who hold the balance 
of power in the world, are not faced with 
this terrible alternative of going the Com- 
munist way or staying where they are. Yet 
this is a bill which has no constituents at 
home; this is the one that is damned always 
as a giveaway; this is the one where people 
say, “Cut it down and spend it here in the 
United States.” Particularly at this time, 
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when in my opinion there is no question but 
that Mr. Khrushchev will step up his activi- 
ties in the nonmilitary aspects of the world 
struggle, the United States should support 
adequate programs in the mutual security 
area and particularly in the technical and 
economic aid areas of the program provided 
by this bill. 

I could say many things that would be 
much more palatable to you, but this needs 
to be said and that is why I wanted to say 
it at this point. 

One other point I would like to develop in 
that connection. In the years ahead, we will 
have to maintain adequate military strength 
so that we are never in an unfavorable posi- 
tion or an unequal position at the bargain- 
ing table. We also must maintain our mu- 
tual security programs, as I have pointed out, 
and we must maintain our programs of eco- 
nomic assistance abroad. Now, this means 
that the United States must have an econ- 
omy which is strong, and sound, and produc- 
tive. There is another point about the econ- 
omy which, I think, should be made before 
this audience. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in selling his wares 
around the world, constantly says: Ours is 
the way to the greater progress. He says, we 
are moving faster than the United States; 
the America economy used to be a pretty 
good one, but it isn’t as good as it once was 
and, therefore, ours is the way of the future. 
I think he put it best, perhaps, with one of 
his very clever analogies, when he was speak- 
ing in India a few months ago. You may 
have read what he said. He likened this 
competition between the American economy 
and the Soviet economy, to a horse race. 
And in referring to the American economy, 
he said: “There was a horse, but now it’s old 
and tired and limping, whereas our Socialist 
steed is young and vigorous and vital and 
moving faster; we will soon pass it by and it 
will never catch up.” Is he right? My 
answer is, he is wrong, but only provided we 
stay on our horse and don’t try to get on his, 
as far as the economic system is concerned. 

We hear a great deal about growth these 
days in this country. How are we going to 
have adequate growth, they say, how is our 
economy going to grow fast enough? There 
are those, some very well intentioned, who 
say: The way to growth in the United States 
is to increase the size of Government and to 
spend more in Government, and that spend- 
ing by Government of and by itself is a way 
to make the economy of the United States 
grow at a fixed level which the Government 
can set. 

Let’s understand exactly what we're talk- 
ing about here. Government has some real 
responsibilities for spending—in the military 
area, in the national security area, in the 
economic-assistance area to which I referred, 
in the area of space, and in the necessary 
areas at home with which we are all familiar. 
But let us never forget that in our system 
Government should spend only what it needs 
to spend, and that Government spending 
should never be an end in itself. Or if I can 
put it another way: If we are going to have 
maximum growth of the American economy, 
that will keep us ahead of the Soviet Union 
as we are ahead of it today, the way to get 
that maximum growth is not to increase the 
size of Government or to increase Govern- 
ment spending; rather, the way to achieve 
this growth is to expand the opportunity for 
creative action for millions of individual 
Americans in the private enterprise system. 

If we bear that lesson in mind in these 
years and months ahead, I am confident that 
‘we will win this struggle. We will be betting 
on the right horse, a horse that has served 
us well, and one that can continue to serve 
us well if we give it a chance, the chance that 
it can and should have. 

Now, if I can bring one final thought to 
you, which is perhaps as important as any- 
thing I have said, if anything has been im- 
portant in your minds up to this point. 
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I’ve been speaking about our military 
strength, about our economic strength, about 
the battle for the uncommitted nations and 
I believe all of these 


in which we are engaged. But they are not 
all of that struggle. There is another part 
which is even more significant and one which 
I can best illustrate by an example. 

People have often asked, Why did the 
President get the magnificent reception he 
did in Asia and in South America? Part of 
the reason certainly is because he is a world- 
famous man and people in that part of the 
world—as here—like to see world-famous 
people. But it could not all be ascribed to 
that; certainly, part of it also was because 
of the country he represented. To prove 
the point, may I tell you how my wife and 
I had a reception which could not have been 
due to the fact that the people were trying 
to receive a world-famous man—nor his 
wife—but which, nevertheless, was the most 
moving experience of our life. 

It occurred after our visit to Russia last 
year. We went to Poland on a Sunday 
afternoon from Moscow. The Polish Gov- 
ernment, before we arrived, had tried ap- 
parently to discourage any crowds in the 
streets by not printing our route into the 
city and not indicating the time of arrival; 
but the word some way had gotten around. 
After the plane landed, we drove from the 
airport; as we went through the suburbs of 
Warsaw into the city, increasingly large 
groups of people came to gather on the 
streets, and they were singing, they were 
throwing bouquets of flowers onto our cars. 
When we got into the heart of the city— 
and understand, no notice by the Govern- 
ment, no attempt to get a crowd out—when 
we got into the heart of the city, a quarter 
of a million people were there, stopping the 
caravan eight times so that we had to move 
them out in order to move on. And when 
the caravan stopped, we were able to look 
into their faces, and they were singing and 
they were shouting and at least a third of 
them were crying. 

Why? We were the Vice President of the 
United States and his wife. Why? We rep- 
resented a powerful country, but Mr. Khru- 
shchev had been there just a month before— 
he represented a powerful country, and he 
had not received a welcome like this. Why? 
Because to the people of Poland behind the 
Iron Curtain under totalitarian government 
since World War II, America stood for some- 
thing more than military strength and eco- 
nomic strength. It stood for freedom, for 
the hopes of people everywhere, for the 
right to be free, and for moral and spiritual 
values which have always been the great 
heritage of our Nation. This is something 
we should never forget. 

And so tonight, may I tell you that in this 
hour of difficulty in this Nation’s and the 
world’s history, we can and should have 
faith—faith in our country, faith in our 
principles, and faith in our future. We 
should have that faith because of our 
strength, our military strength and our eco- 
nomic strength; but we should have it main- 
ly because we’re on the right side, the side 
of freedom, the side of justice, the side of 
peace with honor, the side of a nation that 
wants not an acre of territory nor an eco- 
nomic concession for any other person in 
the world. Standing for these things, 
America can and will, I am sure, help lead 
the forces of freedom and justice and peace 
to victory in the years ahead. 

Thank you. 





MOTION PICTURE BASED ON RICH- 
ARD FREDE’S BOOK, “THE IN- 
TERNS” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a mo- 
tion picture based on Richard Frede’s 
book, “The Interns,” depicting the func- 
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tion and duties of interns in hospitals, 
is being made in Hollywood by Producer 
Robert Cohn for Columbia Pictures, 1 
believe this picture will create consider. 
able discussion of the manner of opera- 
tion of modern hospitals and the way in 
which interns are treated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a brief review of 
Mr. Frede’s novel by Robert Cohn. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hollywood and the motion picture indus- 
try and Producer Robert Cohn are making a 
motion picture out of Richard Frede’s book, 
“The Interns.” While the book, which is 
now in its third printing, will reach many 
thousands of readers, the screen as a mass 
medium will bring the message of the novel 
to many millions in this country and abroad. 
The story of what goes on behind scenes in 
a hospital will unquestionably cause many 
hospital boards and administrators to cast 
a searching look at their own domains. The 
beneficiaries of this will be the sick and 
injured of the country and everyone who 
requires hospitalization at any time in the 
future. 





TRIBUTE TO JAMES W. MURPHY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
entire Senate is saddened by the death 
on April 11, 1960, of James W. Murphy, 
senior member of the corps of the Official 
Reporters of the Senate. 

As a Member of the Senate I feel 
deeply the loss of a dedicated, able pub- 
lic servant who, by his patience, his 
painstaking efficiency and his excep- 
tional fund of knowledge in reporting 
and editing an accurate account of the 
proceedings of the Senate, has been of 
immeasurable assistance to me and to all 
my colleagues in our work. And as an 
individual I grieve the loss of a friend, a 
friend whose loyalty, kindness, good 
humor, wit, and unfailing courtesy have 
enriched my daily life during the nearly 
half century I have known him. 

James Murphy came to the office of 
the Official Reporters on December 7, 
1896, and from that day on, for close to 
64 years, he gave unstintingly of his time 
and his very considerable talents to serve 
the Senate. I am convinced that no re- 
porter ever gave better service to any 
parliamentary body in the world. 

With Mr. Murphy’s passing there 
ended 108 years of continuous official 
Senate reporting by his family. The 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp itself, the Senate 
section of which our esteemed friend and 
his most capable staff so carefully pre- 
pared every day the Senate was in ses- 
sion, was established largely through the 
efforts of the first Murphy to serve as 
Official Reporter. Dennis F. Murphy, the 
uncle of James W. Murphy, was selected 
in 1848 by Senator John C. Calhoun to 
give the Senate verbatim reports instead 
of the summaries by which debates and 
proceedings of the body had been re- 
corded up to that time; 25 years later 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as we know 
it today, came into being. 

Dennis Murphy served as Official Re- 
porter of the Senate until 1896, the year 
his 17-year-old nephew, James, joined 
the corps as an amanuensis. He was the 
fourth member of the family to enter 
the employ of the Official Reporters’ Of- 
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fice; at that time his father, Edward V. 
Murphy, had been a reporter since 1860, 
and the elder Murphy served until his 
death in 1919. Another uncle, James J. 
Murphy, had been an Official Reporter 
from 1854 to 1874. In all, the four mem- 
bers of the Murphy family served the 
Senate as Official Reporters for a total 
of 191 years, a record I doubt any other 
family can approach in any line of gov- 
ernment service. 

In the nearly 64 years James Murphy 
reported the colloquies, debates, and 
other proceedings of the Senate he re- 
corded a wealth of American history and 
gave generously of his counsel and as- 
sistance to many of our Nation’s leaders. 

In 1917, when I came to Washington as 
secretary to the late Senator John B. 
Kendrick, of Wyoming, I first became 
acquainted with Mr. Murphy, and he was 
most helpful to me in my new duties. 
He was a good friend of Wyoming’s senior 
Senator Francis E. Warren, and soon 
Senator Kendrick, as well as his secre- 
tary, also came to regard him as a valued 
friend. Mr. Murphy’s and my friendship 
strengthened down through the years, 
with the result that the loss I feel today 
at his death is personal and deep. I 
shall miss this scholarly gentleman, this 
great American, during the remainder 
of my days. 

To the members of Mr. Murphy’s 
family I extend my most sincere sym- 
pathy. They may be comforted by the 
realization that he served his country 
well and that his memory will live long 
and honorably in the hearts and minds 
of countless men and women who con- 
sidered him their friend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the 
Navy ration statute so as to provide for 
the serving of oleomargarine or mar- 
garine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
bill which is the pending business merely 
amends the Navy’s ration statute to in- 
sert the words “margarine” or ‘“‘oleomar- 
garine.” It gives the Navy permissive 
authority to use margarine for table use, 
which authority is not now explicit in 
the statute. 

The Navy Department itself for some 
time has indicated it wanted this au- 
thority. In many cases it is not possi- 
ble to secure butter and margarine can 
be used with no loss of nutrition and at 
less cost. 

As I said at the time of the introduc- 
tion of this bill: 

There is no valid reason why the Navy or 
any other branch of the armed services 
should not be given simple freedom of choice 
to buy what foods it wants or that necessity 
requires it to use, within the structure of 
the present ration statute. The omission 
of margarine from the ration statute is a 
simple discrimination against a perfectly 
good pure food product made from American 
farm products. 


The bill S. 2168 is only permissive. It 
does not require the Navy to buy any- 


thing. 

The bill limits this permissive authority 
by section 2, which provides that, except 
where the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
and certifies that there is a surplus of 
either soybean oil or cottonseed oil, mar- 
garine may not be used by the Navy for 
table use if surplus butter stocks are 
available to the Navy through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

It is apparent, therefore, that this bill 
is in no sense a restriction of or injury 
to the dairy or butter industries. It goes 
far to protect surplus butter’s disposition 
channel in the armed services. It puts 
both butterfat and vegetable oils on the 
same level of treatment, insofar as those 
commodities may be in surplus. ° 

I am now informed that there is no 
uncommitted stock of surplus butter. 
The great majority of CCC butter goes 
into the school lunch program. 

S. 2168 is, therefore, a bill that seeks 
to remove a discrimination and to put 
two American farm products on the 
same basis in respect to use in Navy 
messes. I urge the Senate to approve 
this bill. 





THE COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN 
THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN MOVE- 
MENT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in his 
statement of January 22, J. Edgar 
Hoover warned that Nikita Khrushchev’s 
visit to this country had resulted in the 
reinvigoration of the American Commu- 
nist movement and that the FBI was re- 
ceiving increasing evidence of stepped- 
up Communist activities at many points. 

Among other things, Mr. Hoover 
warned that non-Communist organiza- 
tions dedicated to causes that command 
popular support could expect Commu- 
nist efforts to infiltrate their ranks. 

Evidence that has come into the hands 
of the Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity indicates that the Communist Party 
has made the nuclear test ban movement 
the chief target of its infiltration opera- 
tions. I think it important that this 
evidence be placed before Congress and 
before the public so that we may have a 
better understanding of the methods by 
which the Communists operate and of 
the goals they seek to achieve. I should 
like to detail to you some of the evidence 
of this infiltration, and to suggest the 
outline of a self-defense program for all 
organizations whose purposes make them 
particularly vulnerable to Communist in- 
filtration. 

I do not accept the thesis that if one 
happens to hold a position that enjoys 
the support of the Communist Party on 
any issue, one is, ipso facto, either a pro- 
Communist or a fellow traveler. The 
Communists are opposed to the poll tax: 
does that make all people who oppose 
the poll tax Communists? The Commu- 
nists support the Forand bill. Does that 
make the many millions of Americans 
who have endorsed the bill Communist 
sympathizers? Obviously not. But ona 
foreign policy issue of overriding im- 
portance like the test ban, if a legiti- 
mate organization adheres to a policy 
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which coincides with Communist policy, 
then it must be prepared to expect a 
concerted effort at infiltration by the 
Communist termites. The more urgent 
the issue, the more respectable the or- 
ganization, the more illustrious the 
names on its letterhead, the greater the 
we from the Communist stand- 
point. 

The Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy is headed by a group of nationally 
prominent citizens about whose integ- 
rity and good faith there is no question. 
Among them are people like Norman 
Cousins, of the Saturday Review, Mr. 
Clarence Pickett of the American 
Friends Service Committee, Mr. Norman 


Thomas, and so forth. They advocate © 


a point of view which some of us con- 
sider unrealistic or utopian, but it is, 
nevertheless, a significant point of view 
on an issue of life and death impor- 
tance. For the personal motivations of 
most of those associated with the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy I have 
the most sincere respect. The point of 
view they represent deserves a hearing— 
indeed, it must be heard. 

Last Thursday evening, May 19, the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
held a rally at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. Many eminent per- 
sons attended this rally. The speakers 
included Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. 
Alfred Landon, Mr. Walter Reuther, 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
and Dr. Harold Taylor, former Presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College. At this 
meeting, the speakers urged that an- 
other summit meeting be convened for 
the purpose of attempting to arrive at 
an agreement banning nuclear tests. 

Because I esteem the sincerity of the 
original founders of the Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy and the sincerity 
of the speakers I have named, it was 
for me an unpleasant duty to have to 
notify them that the unpublicized chief 
organizer of the Madison Square Gar- 
den rally, Henry Abrams, was a veteran 
member of the Communist Party; that 
there was also evidence of serious Com- 
munist infiltration at chapter level 
throughout the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy; that the Communist 
Party and its front organizations had 
done their utmost to promote the meet- 
ing; that the Communists provided 
much of the organizing machinery for 
the meeting because they planned to use 
it as a pressure instrument in support 
of Soviet nuclear diplomacy. 

This information was confirmed by 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
only several days before the Madison 
Square Garden meeting was scheduled 
to take place. Because I wished to be 
fair to all the decent and prominent 
people who were associated with the 
meeting as sponsors or as speakers, I 
had some doubt about the advisability 
of rushing into print with my informa- 
tion only 48 hours in advance of the 
rally. Instead, I decided to communi- 
cate the information, or at least certain 
essential portions of it, to Mr. Norman 
Cousins, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. Mr. 
Cousins came to Washington to see me 
and we had a long and frank discussion 
about the problem. 
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The directors of the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy, it turned out, had 
some inkling of the existence of a Com- 
munist infiltration and were extremely 
unhappy about it. When the Commu- 
nist affiliations of the chief organizer of 
the Madison Square Garden meeting 
were brought to Mr. Cousins’ attention, 
he immediately suspended the organizer 
in question. This was 2 days before the 
meeting. It is my understanding that 
the national committee of the organi- 
zation intends to take some further 
measures against Communist infiltra- 
tors. 

If I have any criticism to make, it is 
that the directors of the organization 
have moved so slowly to confront the 
problem and that the measures they 
have taken have been inadequate. I 
was, for example, surprised to discover 
that one of the officers of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Norman Thomas, had, as early 
as last January, expressed serious sus- 
picion about the individual who later 
became organizer of the Madison Square 
Garden meeting—but that no action had 
been taken on Mr. Thomas’ warning. 

To me it is appalling that the Com- 
munists should be able to infiltrate and 
manipulate a movement founded on sin- 
cere humanitarian and pacifist motiva- 
tions, and headed by so many reputable 
citizens. Perhaps this is a situation in 
which remedial legislation is indicated, 
@ situation in which private citizens 
must have the assistance of Government 
to cope effectively with a movement that 
operates by stealth and by secrecy. 

In accordance with the subcommit- 
tee’s mandate from the Senate, it was 
clear that our duty required that we do 
everything in our power to get at the 
facts. In presenting the information we 
have gleaned to the Senate, it is my hope 
that I will be able to do so in a manner 
that will avoid injury to the innocent 
and will point the way to a constructive 
course of action by Government and pri- 
vate organizations. 

The test ban has for several years now 
been the chief objective of the Commu- 
nist propaganda apparatus. Of this 
there is ample documentary evidence. 

In his speech before the congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party on January 
27, Nikita Khrushchev, in his most mili- 
tant rhetoric, called for a permanent 
ban on nuclear tests. 

The main political resolution adopted 
by the 17th congress of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. in February 1960 
said: 

The demand that the administration end 
nuclear testing and ban the H-bomb has 
found a widening response in community 
meetings, peace talks, petitions, and ser- 
mons from the pulpit. 


On February 16, 1960, seven Commu- 
nist foreign language newspapers took 
@ full-page advertisement in the New 
York Times and called on the Presi- 
dent— 


1. To proclaim the achievement of total, 
universal, and controlled disarmament as the 
goal of national U.S. policy. 

2. To restore the moratorium on the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons and to do everything 
in your power to insure early agreement on 
the banning of all nuclear tests. 
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3. To oppose the sharing of nuclear war- 
heads with NATO allies. 


The Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy has not solicited the praise of the 
Communist movement, and most of its 
leaders, I am certain, would be much 
happier if they received no plaudits from 
Communist sources. The fact, neverthe- 
less, remains that the committee in re- 
cent years has been the recipient of con- 
sistent and generous praise from the 
Communist press. The Communist or- 
gan, New World Review, for April of this 
year, for example, carried these para- 
graphs under the caption “‘Peace Groups 
in the United States”: 


No amount of conspiratorial silence can 
wipe out the forces for disarmament and 
peace; but it can leave them isolated from 
each other and ignorant of the efforts their 
fellows are making. 

It is our purpose to bring to our readers’ 
attention the main groups in our country 
working toward these ends, beginning in this 
issue * * * with a description of the main 
nonsectarian national organization. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A SANE NUCLEAR 
POLICY 

SANE offers a wide choice of channels for 
expression of the American people’s desire 
for a world without war. Under the co- 
chairmanship of Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review, and Clarence Pickett, 
executive secretary emeritus of the American 
Friends Service Committee, and with the 
sponsorship and support of many noted 
Americans, SANE provides an elastic organi- 
zation and comprehensive program through 
which ordinary people can be effective. 

Local committees of SANE exist in many 
cities, towns, counties, and small commu- 
nities throughout the United States. Their 
membership policy is flexible and they gen- 
erally welcome additions to their forces, 
whether for one particular campaign or on 
a@ long-term basis. 


Mr. President, to anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the language of communism, 
the paragraphs I have just quoted con- 
stitute a clear directive to members of the 
Communist Party to enter into the ranks 
of the Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy. These paragraphs, I might point 
out, were not the haphazard product of 
a novice or intellectual dilettante. They 
were written by the editor of the maga- 
zine, Jessica Smith, a hardened old-time 
Communist. 

As for the Madison Square Garden 
meeting, the Communist organ, the 
Worker, in a series of its own advertise- 
ments, called upon all the Communist 
faithful to turn out in strength. The 
masthead of the Worker for May 15 
carried a banner headline “For Sanity in 
Foreign Policy—All Out to Madison 
Square Garden, Thursday, 7:45 p.m.” 

Given this background, it was only 
natural to anticipate that the Commu- 
nists would attempt to find their way 
into the organizing mechanism of the 
meeting. 

The name of the Communist Party 
member who served as chief organizer 
of the Madison Square Garden meeting 
is Henry H. Abrams. As I have pointed 
out, Mr. Norman Cousins suspended Mr. 
Abrams several days before the meet- 
ing, when I brought the matter to his 
attention. Until the date of his suspen- 
sion, however, Mr. Abrams devoted vir- 
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tually full time to the organization of 
the meeting for many weeks. He did so, 
moreover, without remuneration. 

On March 16, 1960, Mr. Abrams at- 
tended a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Greater New York com- 
mittee of the National Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy. Let me read just 
two sentences from the minutes of that 
meeting, which clearly illustrates the 
central role this Communist agent has 
played: 

Dr. Lear reported that Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams has accepted our invitation to speak 
at Madison Square Garden. Henry Abrams 
then gave the rest of the Madison Square 
Garden report. 


Henry Abrams’ residence at 11 River- 
side Drive, New York City, and his tele- 
phone number of Trafalgar 4~-7769, is 
the address and telephone number used 
by the headquarters of the Upper Man- 
hattan Sane Nuclear Policy Committee. 
Abrams has served as an accountant for 
both the Upper Manhattan Committee 
and the Greater New York Committee 
of the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. From these facts it 
emerges that his association with the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
was a long and fairly prominent one. 

Now let us look at Henry Abrams’ 
Communist record. 

In 1939, he resided at 972 East 14th 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. In that year he 
signed a Communist Party nominating 
petition from that address which ap- 
peared on page 4091 of the election 
records. 

He was a member of the 11th Assembly 
District Club of the Communist Party 
which met at 2744 Broadway, New York 
City. On Tuesday, February 15, 1944, 
it was announced at a meeting of this 
Communist club that Henry Abrams 
would give a class for Communists on 
the preparation of income tax forms. 

Henry Abrams was a member of the 
Young Communist League and later of 
the upper West Side section of the Com- 
munist Party of New York City. He has 
been a consistent financial contributor 
to the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

As recently as September 28, 1958, the 
official Communist Party newspaper, the 
Worker, printed a letter from Henry 
Abrams endorsing the candidacy of Ben- 
jamin Davis for State senator in the 21st 
senatorial district of New York City. 
Benjamin Davis is national secretary of 
the Communist Party, and is, in fact, one 
of the most notorious of native Commu- 
nists, a fact which is well known to most 
Americans. He was one of the leading 
members of the party convicted in the 
famous Foley Square Smith Act trials of 
a@ dozen years ago. He spent several 
years in jail for advocating the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force 
and violence. 

Mr. Abrams has served as an account- 
ant for the American Communist Party, 
for the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, and for the late Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio, 

Abrams has carried out Communist 
policies in many ostensibly non-Commu- 
nist organizations which have, in fact, 
served as fronts for the Communist 
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Party. Among the organizations pro- 
moted by the Communists in which he 
has played an active role are the Emer- 
geney Civil Liberties Committee, the 

Committee for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born, the Hiroshima Com- 

ve Committee, the National 
Committee of the American Forum for 
Socialist Education, the American Labor 
Party, the United Independent Socialist 
Conference Committee. 

I state all these things as facts, Mr. 
President. On Friday, May 13, Henry 
Abrams was given the opportunity to 
deny them in a hearing of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. He 
invoked the fifth amendment in reply to 
all questions regarding his years’ long 
record of service to the Communist con- 


The obvious and declared purpose of 
the Madison Square Garden meeting 
was to influence American policy on the 
nuclear test ban. It is one thing when 
American citizens come together, in ac- 
cordance with their rights, for the pur- 
pose of urging a specific policy on their 
Government. It is an altogether differ- 
ent thing when such a meeting is infil- 
trated by the Communists and when the 
chief organizing role falls into the hands 
of a member of the Communist Party, 
which, as we all know, is a quisling in- 
strument of Soviet policy. Such a sit- 
uation has an important bearing on 
American security, because it is axio- 
matic that all actions of the Communist 
Party are planned to subserve the ends 
of Soviet diplomacy. 

Let me say here, parenthetically, that 
this is by no means the only occasion of 
Communist machinations in the field of 
nuclear policy. At a previous hearing, 
we established that Avrahm G. Mez- 
erik, a man with a long Communist rec- 
ord, actually managed a so-called Amer- 
ican Nobel Anniversary Forum and Din- 
ner, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on January 11, 1958, 
which concentrated on the theme of an 
American ban on nuclear testing. It was 
brought out in this hearing that this 
gathering while managed by a Commu- 
nist, was financed by a prominent 
American capitalist, who was unaware 
of Mezerik’s Communist record. 

With all this interest in the subject, 
the Internal Security Subcommittee 
summoned Mr. Abrams to appear and 
testify. Through his attorney, Leonard 
Boudin, of New York, Mr. Abrams plead- 
ed illness, and asked to be excused from 
coming to Washington to testify. We 
then arranged to hear him in New York 
City. He showed up with a doctor’s cer- 
tificate that he was suffering from heart 
disease, and moved a further continu- 
ance on the ground that his condition 
Was so serious that being questioned 
might cause him serious harm. Since the 
committee was aware that Mr. Abrams 
had continued right up to that day to 
carry a heavy load as the man in active 
charge of arrangements for the May 19 
meeting at Madison Square Garden, we 
were not impressed by these claims. 

We had a New York City Public 

Service doctor present, and asked 
Mr. Abrams if he would consent to be 
examined then and there. He refused, 
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so we denied the request for a continu- 
ance, and went ahead with the hearing, 
which was in executive session. 

As I have indicated the hearing had 
been called in the hope that we could 
learn from Mr. Abrams the full story of 
Communist infiltration of and partici- 
pation in this movement for a nuclear 
test ban, as a basis for determining what, 
if any, legislation may be indicated in 
this area. 

The subcommittee has received evi- 
dence, much of it still of a classified na- 
ture, that Henry Abrams is not a lone 
infiltrator, that there exists in fact a 
serious Communist infiltration in the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

What, specifically, are the Commu- 
nists attempting to achieve by their in- 
filtration of the test ban movement, in- 
cluding their recent all-out support of 
the Madison Square Garden meeting? 
The answer to this is, I believe, obvious. 

The Communist purpose in supporting 
the test ban agitation and in going all 
out to make the Madison Square Garden 
meeting a success is to exert pressure on 
the administration to make still further 
concessions to the Soviet viewpoint in 
order to arrive at a test ban agreement; 
to create a climate of public opinion 
which will make it impossible for the 
administration to resume small under- 
ground tests, even though there may be 
every reason to believe that the Kremlin 
is conducting such tests; to enervate the 
free world so that it becomes incapable 
of responding with appropriate meas- 
ures to challenges at Berlin and at other 
points. 

In the test ban negotiations that are 
now going on there are major differ- 
ences between the Soviet position and 
our own. These differences hinge 
around the question of inspection. In 
my own opinion, we have already con- 
ceded too much, especially by agreeing 
in principle to a further voluntary 
moratorium on undetectable under- 
ground tests. But for those tests that 
are subject to detection, we still take 
the stand that there should be an in- 
spection system based on an adequate 
number of fixed stations, with at least 
20 or 30 onsite inspections per annum. 
The Kremlin wants a minimum of in- 
spection. It wants as few stations as 
possible, and its spokesmen have indi- 
cated that they would not be willing to 
accept more than a few onsite inspec- 
tions per annum. 

The Kremlin apparently attached 
major importance to the Madison 
Square Garden meeting as a pressure 
operation in support of its nuclear objec- 
tives. This, I believe, is conclusively 
demonstrated by the generous and 
sympathetic coverage of the meeting in 
the Soviet press. I think this is in- 
teresting. According to an AP dispatch 
of May 21, Pravda headlined its ac- 
count of the meeting with the words ‘““We 
Want To Live in Friendship With the 
Soviet Union,” while the Izvestia head- 
line read “Rebuff to Advocates of War.” 

I believe that the heads of the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy have a 
serious contribution to make to the great 
debate on national policy. But they can 
only make this contribution effectively 
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if they purge their ranks ruthlessly of 
Communist infiltration and if they 


tion, second, by reiterating at every cp- 
portunity their opposition to the tyranny 
of communism. 

On the basis of the evidence that has 
come to me, I do not believe that the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
has taken the necessary measures to 
create a climate that is inhospitable to 
Communist infiltration. At the Madi- 
son Square Garden rally, for example, 
there was much direct and inferential 
criticism of American policy, but, ac- 
cording to the press accounts and re- 
ports from private sources—persons who 
were present at the meeting—there was 
almost no criticism of Khrushchev or of 
his arrogant, insulting, gutter-level be- 
havior in Paris. On the contrary, the 
speakers called for an immediate effort 
to renew the summit conference. 

Let me digress briefly for a comment 
on this last proposal, which has, un- 
fortunately, not been confined to the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
Perhaps I am old-fashioned, but to me 
it seems that after the President of the 
United States has had to endure a bar- 
rage of the crudest insults ever leveled 
at a head of state, a petition to Khru- 
shchevy for another summit meeting 
would constitute a total abandonment 
of national dignity. The only conceiv- 
able political consequence of so craven 
an action would be to encourage Khru- 
shchev to further arrogance and fur- 
ther demands. 

As I have said, I have found no serious 
evidence that the Madison Square Gar- 
den meeting was organized and con- 
ducted in a manner which would have 
discouraged Communist participation. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 
the Communists and their sympathizers 
turned out in force. Although no 
Gallup poll or breakdown was possible, I 
am convinced from reports that the 
Communists were responsible for a very 
substantial percentage of the overflow 
turnout. A number of well-known 
Communists, including Alexander 
Trachtenberg, a top party member, 
were observed in the audience. Outside 
the meeting, the Communists brazeniy 
distributed literature in their own name. 

If decent organizations like the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy wish 
to protect themselves against the danger 
of Communist infiltration, I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the need for an 
organizational climate that is openly 
inhospitable to Communists. This is a 
situation where a tepid declaration of 
devotion to democracy simply will not 
suffice, while a neutral silence is an open 
invitation to disaster. 

I can think of other things that can 
and should be done by the directors of 
the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
and of other non-Communist organiza- 
tions which must contend with the prob- 
lem of Communist infiltration. At top 
level, control is relatively easy. One can 
more or less assume that the people who 
are elected to a board of directors or to 
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a national committee have enjoyed pub- 
lic visibility over a period of years so 
that their records are known. At the 
local level, not even the FBI with all of 
its resources could offer a 100 percent 
guarantee against infiltration. How- 
ever, I think it is possible for organiza- 
tions to exercise a good deal of control 
by carefully examining the personal rec- 
ords and bona fides, first, of all those who 
volunteer to help establish local organ- 
izations; second, of those who are elect- 
ed to office in local organizations; third, 
of all those assigned to organizing activi- 
ties. 

If any effort had been made to do 
these things, the Madison Square Garden 
situation might have been avoided. But 
for 25 years, Henry Abrams has been a 
Communist. Without looking up his 
record, the Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy allowed him to become the 
chief organizer of the rally in New York 
City. ‘That was not taking the necessary 
precautionary measures. 

I think it is not too much to ask that 
all such committees, which are headed 
by good people and made up of thousands 
of good people, ought to give considera- 
tion to the question whether Communists 
like Abrams are taking a part in the 
running of their meetings. Many of 
these committees have been doing good 
work. But it is little wonder that they 
become infiltrated by Communists if they 
do not take the pains and the time to 
ascertain who some of their people are, 
before they allow them to become officers 
or chief organizers of mass rallies. 

I believe it is not too much to ask our 
fellow citizens who are organizing com- 
mittees for the purpose of exerting in- 
fluence on Congress—as they have every 
right to do—to make a preliminary, 
cursory check of the persons who are 
working in their organizations, especially 
before they hold such meetings. 

This would not be an easy task. But 
there is much that can be done. It will 
not always be possible to obtain ac- 
curate personal information, because 
many Communists operate underground 
as secret party members. But in the 
case of a man like Abrams, who has a 
public record of membership, the facts 
should be available without too much 
effort. 

Perhaps this is a situation in which 
private organizations can in some way be 
assisted by Government. This is a prob- 
lem that the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security is at present exploring. 

Mr. President, in closing my remarks, 
I wish to pay my personal tribute to Mr. 
Norman Cousins, the chairman of the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, for 
the manner in which he has reacted to 
the revelations of the subcommittee. 
Mr. Cousins has been a neighbor and a 
friend of mine for many years. I have 
the highest regard for him. That is why 
I called him up and told him what I knew 
about Abrams. He was good enough to 
come to Washington to see me. 

I said, “I don’t want to release this 
material 24 hours before your meeting. 
You have your plans all made. But 
many innocent people will be present, 
and a number of them will be prominent 
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people. Why have you not checked on 
people like Abrams? Norman Thomas 
said in January that he was doubtful 
about the man’s background. Here it is 
the middle of May, on the eve of your 
meeting, and you have not yet done 
anything.” 


Mr. Cousins was upset about the mat- 
ter. He immediately suspended Abrams. 
Not only did he do this, but he told me 
he was glad we had informed him about 
Abrams. He offered to open the books 
of his organization to the subcommittee 
and to cooperate in every way to rid his 
organization of Communists. 

I assured Mr. Cousins and other per- 
sons connected with his committee that 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
is ready to cooperate with them to help 
to prevent a repetition of the Madison 
Square Garden situation. 

I think it is not too much to say that 
the subcommittee is desirous and willing 
to help any other organization to avoid 
infiltration by subterranean elements 
who are not there for any good purpose, 
and who are certainly not interested, 
as are the good people who make up the 
bulk of their membership, in the welfare 
of the United States. 

I yield the floor. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 809 OF 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1482, S. 3226. 
I may say that the bill has been cleared 
with the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3226) to amend section 809 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, in 
line 4, after the word “section,” it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

The Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, or his de- 
signee, is authorized to guarantee and in- 
demnify the Armed Services Housing Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund against loss to the ex- 
tent required by the Commissioner, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section, in the case of mortgages 
referred to in this subsection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
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the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama give a brief ex- 
planation of the bill and the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Senate bill 3226 amends section 809 
of the National Housing Act. Section 
809 was added to the National Housing 
Act in 1956, pursuant to Public Law 574, 
2d session, 84th Congress, to help solve 
the housing problems of essential civil- 
ian employees of the armed services at 
research and development installations. 
The establishment of this special pro- 
gram was necessary because in some in- 
stances homes built for such employees 
in towns near or adjacent to such instal- 
lations would be above and beyond those 
needed for the normal economic growth 
of the community. In the opinion of the 
Federal Housing Administration, homes 
built in excess of those needed for normal 
growth of a community cannot meet the 
test of economic soundness required by 
statute as a prerequisite for FHA mort- 
gage insurance. Section 809 permits the 
economic soundness test to be waived in 
such cases. 

In order to qualify for insurance, sec- 
tion 809 provides that an individual is 
required to hold a certificate issued by 
the Secretary of Defense which certifies 
that first, the employee requires housing; 
second, the employee is, on the date of the 
certificate, a civilian employed at a re- 
search and development installation of 
one of the armed services of the United 
States; and third, the employee is con- 
sidered by the armed services to be an 
essential, nontemporary employee on 
such date. 

In addition, the Secretary of Defense 
is required to certify to the Commission- 
er of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion that housing is necessary for these 
civilian employees and that there is no 
present intention to substantially cur- 
tail the number of such civilian person- 
nel assigned or to be assigned to such 
installations. The latter certificate is 
conclusive evidence to the FHA Commis- 
sioner of the need for housing; but if 
the Commissioner determines that mort- 
gage insurance on such housing is not 
an acceptable risk, he may require the 
Secretary of Defense to guarantee the 
armed services housing mortgage insur- 
ance fund from loss with respect to the 
mortgages in question. 

This program has been very helpful 
in supplying needed housing to essential 
employees of the armed services in areas 
surrounding Cocoa and Eglin Air Force 
Bases, Fla.; China Lake, Calif.; and Red- 
stone Arsenal, at Huntsville, Ala. 

Administrative jurisdiction over cer- 
tain research and development instal- 
lations has recently been transferred 
from the Department of Defense to 
NASA. While these transfers do not al- 
ter the intent of section 809, it has been 
concluded by the HHFA and the NASA 
that the program as presently consti- 
tuted is not available to essential civilian 
employees of NASA at installations so 
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transferred. The reason for this con- 
clusion is that the Administrator of 
NASA has no present authority to certify 
eligible employees, and cannot guaran- 
tee the FHA against loss. 

‘The amendment as proposed by Senate 
pill 3226 is designed to overcome these 
technical difficulties, so that essential 
civilian employees at installations trans- 
ferred from the Department of Defense 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration may use the section 809 
program to obtain needed housing. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I am prepared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
beno further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3226) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
809 of the National H Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) A mortgage secured by property 
which is intended to provide housing for a 
person employed or assigned to duty at a 
research or development installation of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and which is located at or near such 
installation, where such installation was a 
research or development installation of one 
of the military departments of the United 
States (on or after June 13, 1956) before its 
transfer to the jurisdiction of such Adminis- 
tration, may (if the mortgage otherwise 
meets the requirements of this section) be 
insured by the Commissioner under the pro- 
visions of this section. The Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, or his designee, is authorized 
to guarantee and indemnify the Armed 
Services Housing Mortgage Insurance Fund 
against loss to the extent required by the 
Commissioner, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section, in 


military departments of the United States’, 
‘military department’, ‘Secretary or his desig- 
nee’, and ‘ * when used in subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section, and the 
term ‘Secretary of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force’ when used in section 805, shall be 
deemed to refer to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration or the Administra- 
tor thereof, as may be appropriate, (2) the 
terms ‘civilian employee’, ‘civilians’, and 
‘civilian personnel’ as used in this section 
shall be deemed to refer to employees of 
such Administration or a contractor thereof 
or to military personnel assigned to duty at 
an installation of such Administration, and 
(3) the term ‘military installation’ when 
used in section 805 shall be deemed to refer 
to an installation of such Administration.” 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 

a business, which will be stated by 
e. 


The Lectstatrve CierK. A bill (S. 
2168) to amend the Navy ration statute 
80 as to provide for the serving of oleo- 
margarine or margarine. 
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FEDERAL AIR POLLUTION LAWS 
NEED TO BE STRENGTHENED 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the ne- 
cessity to strengthen the program under 
which the United States is assisting ef- 
forts to reduce air pollution becomes 
more obvious with the passage of time. 
From many quarters, there is being pro- 
vided evidence that the proportions of 
the problem warrant removal of legisla- 
tive shackles from the U.S. Public Health 
Service and sister agencies, which have 
been charged by Congress with helping 
clean up the atmosphere which is essen- 
tial to existence. 

Earlier this session, in company with 
my colleague from California and both 
colleagues from Pennsylvania, I intro- 
duced a bill, strongly recommended by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to allow greater latitude and 
flexibility in Public Health Service activ- 
ities in this field. 

Within the past few days, more rea- 
sons for enacting such legislation have 
been revealed. Among them is a report 
to the Air Pollution Control Association, 
to the effect that the extent of automo- 
bile-caused smog has increased greatly 
in the last 5 years. This alarming infor- 
mation is contained in an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, another 
illustration of the need to give the Pub- 
lic Health Service more tools for its air 
pollution program is the continuing and 
growing demand for the promulgation of 
standards and the establishment of cri- 
teria to govern the discharge of pollut- 
ants into the atmosphere. 

My own State of California recently, 
by action of its legislature, has taken 
steps to reduce contamination of the air 
by automobiles. Only this week, related 
legislation has been reported to the Sen- 
ate—specifically, a bill passed by the 
House last year, H.R. 8238, under which 
the Surgeon General would report on 
such discharges. 

These incidents show that research 
must be stepped up. It is not now pos- 
sible to do so under the ceiling retained 
by Congress last year on appropriations 
for air-pollution work. Furthermore, 
the time limitation in the present legis- 
lation handicaps the administrators of 
the program in planning long-term 
health studies with universities and oth- 
er scientific institutions. 

A task group of experts from outside 
the Federal Government has studied the 
national air-pollution research needs, 
and has approved in principle a draft re- 
port which recommends for the next 10 
years an approximate threefold increase 
in the total effort, with a proportionate 
stepping up of Federal activity. This is 
not possible under the present $5 million 
ceiling. 

In a recent issue, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association warned 
that— 


were never intended to be inhaled. Some 
of these make us uncomfortable or ill and at 
times hasten the end of human beings. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from this publication also be print- 
ed in the Recorp, at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit IT.) 


heard from California that the Board 
of Supervisors of Sonoma County feel 
that more needs to be done. Likewise, 
the Public Health Director of San Diego 
County, Dr. J. B. Askew, has written to 
me a letter in which he states his feeling 
that Congress should “if at all possible, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
(See exhibit IIL) 
Exugstr I 
[Prom the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


CRACKED RUBBER AND DaMacep Crops Crrep 
4S RESULT oF AuTO-CaAUSED SMoG 
(By Morton Mintz) 

CINCINNATI, May 23—Two halimarks of 
automobile-caused smog—cracked rubber 
and damaged crops—have been found in ur- 
ban and adjoining rural areas in 20 States, 
as well as the District of Columbia and the 
Canadian Province of Ontario. 

The two scientists who reported this to 
the Air Pollution Control Association today 
gave the first documented summary of how 
widespread the problem of this kind of air 
pollution has become. 

The Nation is expected to have 114 million 
autos by 1976, compared with about 70 mil- 
lion today. 

“Control of motor-vehicle exhaust must be 
achieved if the air is to be conserved as an 
essential national resource,” Profs. John 
T. Middleton and Arie J. Haagen-Smit told 
the association’s 53d annual meeting. 

Middleton is a University of California 
plant pathologist. Haagen-Smit is a Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology chemist. 
Both are pioneer smog researchers. 

Middleton, who read the report, said that 
even 5 years ago it was unusual, if not rare, 
to find East Coast vegetation damaged by 
smog. But today, he said, such damage is 
found in and around Washington, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia, Trenton and 
New Brunswick, N.J.. New York City, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Boston. 

The gravity of the problem is most sharply 
indicated in the Delaware Valley. Here, he 


He identified the harmful agent as ozone, 
the irritant in smog previously found to 
have damaged tobacco plants at Beltsville, 
near the District in Maryland’s Prince 
Georges County. 

In experiments with laboratory animals 
ozone has caused lung injuries, some of 
them fatal. 
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Ozone also oxidizes rubber, causing, for 
instance, cracks on tire sidewalls. A stand- 
ard test for ozone is to measure how fast 
and deep it cracks bent rubber strips ex- 
posed to the air. 





Exursrr It 
[From the American Medical Association 
Journal, Apr. 30, 1960] 
Tue Am WE BREATHE 


By rights the air we breathe is a mixture of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and argon, with traces of 
helium, neon, krypton, and xenon, and pre- 
sumably it has been approximately so since 
man began to breathe. Today, however, in 
numerous places on the earth, the air con- 
tains hundreds of substances which were 
never intended to be inhaled. Some of these 
make us uncomfortable or ill and at times 
hasten the end of human beings. 

Extraneous substances such as dust have 
been in the air for a very long time, and, 
while they protect us against the sun’s 
actinic rays, they too have taken their toll. 
The more serious air pollution problem be- 
gan well after the industrial revolution 
(1870), and it has imcreased year by year 
until the number of air pollutants is now 
almost as great as the number of human 
activities which produce them. 

The chief air pollutants today are the 
oxides of nitrogen, the oxides of sulfur, 
the aldehydes, carbon monoxide, smoke, con- 
densed fumes, and organic vapors, often 
referred to as hydrocarbons, of which there 
are said to be 200 in automobile exhaust 
fumes alone. 

Automobile engines, according to Cham- 
bers, emit an average of 200 to 400 pounds (91 
to 182 kilograms of hydrocarbons and from 25 
to 75 pounds (11 to 34 kilograms of oxides of 
nitrogen, estimated as NO,, per 1,000 gallons 
of gasoline used. Burning a ton of coal pro- 
duce 8 pounds (3.6 kilograms) of oxides of ni- 
trogen, estimated as NO,. Carbon monoxide 
is produced by gasoline engines in normal op- 
eration at the rate of about 3,200 pounds 
(1,453 kilograms) per 1,000 gallons of gaso- 
line. Diesel engines produce about 75 pounds 
of oxide of nitrogen, estimated as NO,, per 
1,000 gallons of oil burned. 

One need only look at the window sills 
occasionally to see that the air we breathe 
in congested areas contains thousands of 
specks of soot. As for dust, for example, 
the Armour Research Foundation of the Il- 
linois Institute of Technology reported that 
the average fall for 30 days of January 1960, 
for the city of Chicago was 53.1 tons per 
square mile, while in the Chicago Loop it 
was 124.1 tons per square mile. The list 
could be extended for both places and things. 

In this issue of the Journal, Oderr reports 
a study of 200 lungs of adults who died of 
causes other than tuberculosis or lung can- 
cer. He observed a correlation between par- 
enchymal soot deposit and emphysema. His 
findings indicate that the common form of 
chronic emphysema begins in highly local- 
ized areas which tended to be in the path- 
ways trapping soot particles. Lawther, at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, found 
that certain soot particles trap acid radicals 
internally, and when they are collected on 
cascade impactor slides coated with gelatin 
films containing a color indicator, a strongly 
acid reaction is observed after atime. Other 
mechanisms have been suggested by which 
air-polluting inhalants could produce struc- 
tural and functional abnormalities in the 
lung. 

The effects on public health of unsavory 
gases and solids in the air is of first impor- 
tance. It seems obvious, in some places, 
that the effects have been detrimental. 
However, as yet scientific proof of the specific 
hazards to human health is fragmentary, 
making it difficult to arrive at valid conclu- 
sions. Many studies have been published, 
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many are under way. The proceedings of 
the National Conference on Air Pollution, 
sponsored by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
published recently, contains much of the 
information here being reviewed.* 

There is no doubt that during the epi- 
sodes at Donora and London the death rates 
mounted. The evidence is clear that certain 
air pollutants can cause bronchitis. There 
is abundant evidence that the Los Angeles 
smog affects the eyes of its citizens, tem- 
porarily at least, to the point of distraction. 
Mills? said, “The present report shows a 
clearly significant association between Los 
Angeles smogs and rises in day-by-day res- 
piratory and cardiac deaths in the exposed 
population.” Evidence is accumulating 
which suggests that air pollution may be 
causally involved in asthma, emphysema, 
and lung cancer. Stocks and Campbell esti- 
mated that about 35 percent of deaths from 
cancer of the lung in the Liverpool area re- 
sult from air pollution. Mancuso main- 
tained that air pollution represents a highly 
probable and important factor in the excess 
of lung cancer in urban areas. Kotin said 
that atmospheric pollution, both epidemio- 
logically and in the laboratory, must be re- 
garded as one of multiple factors operating 
in combination to result in lung cancer. 

In a symposium in San Francisco, January 
16-18, 1960, sponsored by the University of 
California School of Medicine and Continu- 
ing Education in Medicine and the Health 
Sciences, University of California, northern 
area, David F. Eastcott, M.D., formerly as- 
sistant director, National Institute of Health 
of New Zealand, presented a paper entitled 
“Other Airborne Factors in Cancer.” He 
said that immigrants to New Zealand from 
highly industrialized Britain run a risk of 
lung cancer 30 percent greater than persons 
born in New Zealand of the same stock and 
way of life. If they are more than 30 years 
of age on coming to New Zealand, their risk 
is 75 percent greater. This can only be ex- 
plained logically, Dr. Eastcott said, in terms 
of atmospheric environment, and it is sig- 
nificant that the effects of the British en- 
vironment are felt many years after the per- 
son has left Britain to live in the cleaner 
New Zealand environment. Work done on 
lung cancer and bronchitis in Britain is con- 
sonant with this interpretation and renders 
it difficult to uphold any other. 

Public Health Service Surgeon General 
Burney in his welcoming address before the 
National Conference on Air Pollution said 
that “investigators are finding a definite 
association between community air pollution 
and high mortality rates due to cancer of 
the respiratory tract, including the lungs, 
cancer of the stomach and esophagus, and 
arteriosclerotic heart disease.” 

There is another part to this drab picture, 
that of the cost in damaged crops and live- 
stock, damaged buildings, lowered real estate 
values, and excessive laundry, cleaning, and 
paint bills. And how about the housewives 
who scrub and scrub to keep the grime 
away? While no one knows the cost of air 
pollution in these areas, estimates place it 
at billions of dollars a year. 

This enormous, complex problem will prob- 
ably get worse before it gets better, since 
our cities and total industrial output are be- 
coming larger each year. Dyktor,? commis- 
sioner of the division of air pollution con- 
trol of Cleveland, has said that complete 
elimination of air pollution is not econom- 


1 Proceedings of National Conference on Air 
Pollution, Washington, D.C., Nov. 18-20, 1958, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, 1959. 

2 Mills, C. A.: “Respiratory and Cardiac 
Deaths in Los Angeles Smogs,” Am. J. M. Sc. 
233, 379-386, (April) 1957. 

* Dyktor, H. G.: Community Problem, In- 
dust. Med. 19: 102-106 (March) 1950. 
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ically attainable. The aroused public wi) 
have its say about that. Already the 84th 
Congress of the United States has responded 
by enacting a law which directs the Public 
Health Service to conduct research and pro- 
vide technical services to State and local 
governments and private agencies. The goal 
of this program is to determine the condi- 
tions under which toxic substances in the 
air affect human health, and the measures 
which must be applied to prevent adverse 
effects. A national air sampling network 
is at work and 180 cities and 51 nonurban 
areas have sampling stations. Each State 
has at least one urban and one nonurban 
sampling station and seven States have their 
own sampling networks. 

The sanitary engineering centers in Cin- 
cinnati and in the field offer training courses, 
and more than 900 persons took part in them 
during fiscal year 1958. At least 14 univer- 
sities were offering graduate courses in sub- 
jects related to air pollution as of November 
1959. Cities are banding together to form 
countrywide air-pollution control districts. 
Thus, a good start has been made. We may 
be surprised at what can be done if every- 
body, managers of buildings, homeowners, 
industries, and research workers, will do 
their part in keeping toxic material out of 
the air we breathe. 


Exutisir II 


County or SAN DIEGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc HEALTH, 
San Diego, Calif., May 3, 1960. 
Senator THomas H. KucHEL, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KucHEL: Information has 
come to this office indicating that legisla- 
tion which you introduced to extend Public 
Law 159, the Air Pollution Research and 
Technical Assistance Act, is now under ac- 
tive consideration as Senate bill 3108 and 
House bill 10696. 

As air pollution control officer of this 
county, it has been my privilege to become 
familiar with the vast need for more in- 
formation concerning air pollution and the 
proper approach to control same. Likewise, 
I attended the National Air Pollution Con- 
ference held in Washington in November 
1958, at which time it was the unanimous 
recommendation of the conference that the 
authorization for the air pollution control 
program as a responsibility of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service be continued indefinitely 
and that the ceiling limitations on the au- 
thorized expenditures be removed. 

It is noted that your bill which would have 
provided for these two conditions was sub- 
sequently modified by committee action. 
Even though California has adopted air 
quality standards and exhaust discharge 
standards, and the recent session of the 
California Legislature adopted further air 
pollution controls, it is the opinion of all that 
these actions will not completely correct the 
problem and that there will be further need 
for research and development for future air 
pollution control activity. 

It is, therefore, respectfully requested that 
you and the other California representatives 
do all within your power to continue the air 
pollution control program at its present level 
and, if at all possible, allow expansion of 
the Federal activity in air pollution research 
and technical development, if such can be 
justified by program proposals to be reviewed 
by the proper appropriation committees of 
the Federal Congress. 

This matter is being brought to the atten- 
tion of the board of supervisors of this 
county, who act as directors of the San Diego 
County Air Pollution Control District, with 
the recommendation and request that they 
act and communicate with our California 
representatives to urge the continuation and 
extension of the air pollution work by the 
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Federal Government. You may rest assured 
-that we are behind you 100 percent in the 
continuation of this vital program. 
Sincerely a 
J.B. Askew, M.D 
Director of Public Health and. Air Pollu- 
tion Control Officer. 


CouNTY OF SONOMA, 
BoarpD OF SUPERVISORS, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. THomas H, KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SEnaTOR: It is gratifying to note your 
renewed activity relative to smog-control at 
the Federal level. This business of smog is 
definitely something to be concerned about. 

We are pleased that Senator Clam ENGLE 
and the two Senators from Pennsylvania 
have added their weight to your effort. 

This renewed activity will be a shot-in-the- 
arm to the San Francisco Bay Area Air Pollu- 
tion Control District. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
LEIGH S. SHOEMAKER, 
Supervisor, Second District, Board of 
Supervisors of County of Sonoma. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1833) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a national historic site at 
Bent’s Old Fort, near La Junta, Colo. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12326) 
prom yed appropriations for civil func- 

tions administered by the Department 
of the Army, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and certain study commis- 
sions, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1605) granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of 
Kansas and Nebraska to negotiate and 
enter into a compact relating to the ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Big 
Blue River and its tributaries as they 
affect such States, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12326) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
certain study commissions, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
Purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 





LAKE MICHIGAN POLLUTION STUDY 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in a 
moment I intend to request unanimous 
consent to have a number of insertions 
Made in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD; and 
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if and when those requests are granted, 
I intend thereafter to seek recognition 
by the Chair, in order to reply to a 
statement made yesterday, on the floor 
of the Senate, by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey]. I no- 
tified the office of the Senator from Wis- 
consin about 30 minutes ago that I in- 
tended to make these comments, but I 
do not see him on the floor at this time. 
I therefore ask that the staff of the mi- 
nority or the staff of the Senate seek 
out the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], and again notify him of my 
intention. Then, after I have submitted 
my unanimous-consent requests, I shall 
proceed with the matter to which I have 
referred. 

(At this point, Mr. DoucLas submitted 
certain matters for inclusion in the 
ReEcorD, where they appear under the 
appropriate headings.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
come now to the matter of the comments 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEy] in the Senate yesterday, 
which will be found at pages 10889 and 
10890 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I deeply regret that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin is not on the floor. As I 
said, approximately 40 minutes ago, I 
telephoned his office that I intended 
to comment on his remarks and indi- 
cated the nature of my comments, and 
asked that he be informed. When I 
came to the floor I found he was not 
here, and, as the Recorp will show, I 
have asked either the staff of the minor- 
ity or the staff of the Senate to seek 
out the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
and so inform him. But he is not here 
and I cannot delay any further. I must 
therefore proceed, but I do so with the 
consciousness that I have tried to give 
to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
a full opportunity to answer the state- 
ments which I am going to make. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey], who has always been an 
opponent of Chicago’s efforts to deal 
with its sanitary problems, is continuing 
his obstructive tactics in a mutually con- 
tradictory fashion. 

Yesterday on the floor of the Senate, 
he denounced the proposal by Repre- 
sentatives O’BrIEN and Yates that $12 
million be appropriated for an overall 
survey of the sanitary problems of all 
five of the Great Lakes—namely, not 
merely Lake Michigan, but Lakes 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario— 
and the large number of cities adjoining 
the lakes. 

In view of the widespread pollution of 
lake beaches because of the unsanitary 
practices of all the lake cities except 
Chicago, and in view of the grave pollu- 
tion of Milwaukee’s beaches, I had ex- 
pected Senator Witey to support this 
proposal of Congressmen O’Brien and 
Yates. But evidently Senator Wu_ey’s 
well-known dislike of Chicago prevented 
him from doing this. Because the 
O’Brien-Yates proposal provided for an 
experimental diversion of 1,000 cubic feet 
of water per second at Chicago for only 
1 year, he has announced his opposition 
to this modest and cooperative proposal. 

It is extraordinary to find the Senator 
from Wisconsin giving as his chief ex- 
cuse for opposing this appropriation the 
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fact that H.R. 1, which was an attempt 
to deal with this problem for Chicago 
only, is supposedly under consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, of which he is the ranking Re- 
publican member. He therefore labels 
the O’Brien-Yates proposal as a “sub- 
terfuge” and a Trojan horse, and says — 
it is an attempt to bypass consideration 
of H.R. 1 by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and that only this body should 
give the matter legislative consideration. 

Now, the facts are these: When H.R. 
1 was referred last fall to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, as the re- 
sult of the filibuster in which Senator 
Witzy played a leading part, the 
chairman of that committee, the junior 
Senator from Arkansas, promised to give 
it careful consideration. I charged at 
the time that Senator Wizey, as ranking 
minority member, would never permit 
the committee to consider or approve the 
bill. I was told that I was too suspicious, 
that the Senator was the soul of fairness 
and would certainly not object to our 
having our day in court. 

The new session opened, but the For- 
eign Relations Committee did not bring 
up the bill for consideration. On Feb- 
ruary 25, I therefore wrote the chair- 
man and asked for a hearing upon H.R. 
1. After a somewhat fruitless exchange 
of correspondence during which Senator 
Wey helped to block action because on 
the 15th of March the records of the For- 
eign Relations Committee show that my 
request was considered in executive ses- 
sion, but not acted upon, and I am in- 
formed confidentially it was not acted 
upon because of a filibuster led by Sena- 
tor WitEy. I again renewed my request 
on March 22. Finally, I was asked to ap- 
pear in person, which I did on March 29, 
and asked that the committee give us 
the courtesy of a hearing. 

Senator Morse, with his customary 
sense of fairness, then moved that this 
be done and a hearing be held, but his 
motion did not carry, both because of a 
filibuster led by Senator Witey and 
another Senator from a lake State and 
because they were able to get half of the 
12 votes, and therefore were able to pre- 
vent affirmative action on my request for 
a hearing. 

Since then Senator Morse has brought 
this issue up again and has asked once 
more that the committee give us a hear- 
ing. Each time Senator Wiey and his 
Lake and New England allies have pre- 
vented our even getting a chance to be 
heard. It was because of these obstruc- 
tionist tactics on the part of the Senator 
from Wisconsin—I want to say that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE!] had absolutely nothing to do 
with these unfair tactics—that Messrs. 
O’BRIEN and YATEs sought to deal with 
the whole problem of lake sanitation 
which is so greviously afflicting Milwau- 
kee, which wants to foist its dirty habits 
of returning sewage into the lake off on 
Chicago. 

How can I characterize the behavior of 
the Senator from Wisconsin in terms 
which would not violate rule XIX? I 
want to characterize the action of the 
Senator accurately; yet I do not wish to 
violate rule XIX. 
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5 I will not yield. 
I wish to complete my statement. Then 
I will yield. 

On the one hand, the Senator from 
Wisconsin prevents us from having a 
hearing. On the other he says construc- 
tive legislation should not be considered 
by another committee because we are 
having a hearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

As a matter of fact, yesterday, May 24, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, after 
lengthy discussion in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, moved to postpone any 
further consideration of the lake diver- 
sion bill, and mustered six votes in sup- 
port of his motion. The motion lost by 
merely a tie vote, and the motion to hold 
hearings was similarly lost by a tie vote, 
with Senator Witey leading the opposi- 
tion. 

Senator Wiiey then immediately hur- 
ried to the floor of the Senate saying 
that since H.R. 1 was under considera- 
tion by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee should not consider the O’Brien- 
Yates proposal. Language fails me in 
dealing with that contention. 

The contradiction in this fast and 
ambiguous footwork is clear. The plea 
that the Appropriations Committee sur- 
render the O’Brien-Yates measure to the 
Foreign Relations Committee for its con- 
sideration is obviously an effort not to 
get it considered, but to get it killed. 

I notice that the very able and fair- 
minded senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is inthe Chamber. The Senator 
from Oregon has been trying his best for 
some months now to see that we at 
least get a hearing and a fair deal. I 
appeal to the Senator as to whether my 
statement of facts is correct or incorrect. 

Mr. MORSE... Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Senator to 
yield with the understanding that the 
Senator from Illinois will not lose his 
right to the floor. I shall take only 2 
or 3 minutes. 

The Senator from Illinois has referred 
to the part which I played in the con- 
troversy within the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I want to make a very 
a statement for the Recorp in regard 

it. 

The Senate has heard me for 16 
years—I fear sometimes to near bore- 
dom—stress over and over again that, 
after all, the substantive rights of people 
can be no better than their procedural 
rights. Ido not know of any better illus- 
tration of that truism than the contro- 
versy which is waging over getting a 
hearing on the so-called lake diversion 
bill of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, the Senate referred the 
bill to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It is my interpretation that when 
the Senate referred the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations the referral 
carried with it by clear implication, if not 
by express provision, a mandate to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations that it 
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proceed to consider the bill and to hold 
hearings in respect to the issues involved. 

That is all I have asked for, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am perfectly willing to follow 
where the facts lead in regard to the bill, 
but I think it is only proper, fair and 
right that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations hold a hearing on the bill. 

The motion which I have presented 
several times to the Comittee on Foreign 
Relations would send the bill to a sub- 
committee of the Commitee on Foreign 
Relations headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AITKEN], who 
is chairman of the subcommittee which 
deals with United States-Canadian rela- 
tionships. I selected that subcommittee, 
Mr. President, because there has been 
raised a so-called international question 
with respect to this issue. Various alle- 
gations have been made as to the posi- 
tion taken by the Canadian Government 
in regard to the bill. 

I do not intend to go into the merits 
of the argument. In fact, I am not a 
competent witness on the merits. The 
purpose of the hearing is to bring out 
the merits of the controversy. 

What I have been saying in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I repeat to the Senate. The 
Senator from Illinois is a colleague of 
ours in the Senate. The Senator from 
Illinois is the author of a bill of vital 
concern to his State. I happen to think 
that the State of Illinois is entitled to a 
hearing on the matter. I am at a loss 
to understand why roadblocks should be 
put in the way, against the procedure 
which would assure the making of a 
record on the facts. That is all I have 
been pleading for. 

I have pointed out that men serve on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
who are opposed to the Senator from 
Illinois in regard to the bill. I have said 
in the committee, and I am perfectly 
willing to say on the floor of the Senate, 
I think this makes it all the more im- 
portant that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations grant a hearing on the bill, 
so that it can never be charged that any- 
one on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in opposition to the bill is using 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
“bottle up” the bill. 

I think that we in the Senate owe a 
good-faith relationship to each other. 
I think when a colleague has a bill of 
as much consequence as is this bill, and 
the bill by a vote of the Senate is re- 
ferred to a committee, the bill ought to 
be considered automatically, and there 
should be a hearing on it. 

I am very fond of the individuals who 
are opposed to me in respect to this mat- 
ter in the committee, but I said yester- 
day in the committee, “I think you are 
making a great mistake, procedurally.” 

I am going to continue to press for 
my motion for a hearing on the bill, 
Mr. President, as many times as I have 
a opportunity to make the motion. We 
are subject to a procedural rule in the 
committee, and the only time I can bring 
up the motion is on a so-called regular 
meeting date, unless the committee 
votes to bring it up at some time other 
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than a regular meeting date. Our regu- 
lar meeting date is usually Tuesday. 
Next Tuesday I shall offer my motion 
again. 

I wish to offer the motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the hope that we can get a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, at least—and I hope the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wiiey] 
will be among them—to recognize the 
plain fairness of the procedure for 
which I am pleading. 

Mr. President, I shall always oppose 
any “bottling up” technique. 

It is my judgment that is what is hap- 
pening to the bill on the part of some of 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Some Senators are try- 
ing to block a hearing. I cannot recon- 
cile that with fairness, with equity and, 
I will say, with proper relationships 
among ourselves as Senators. If we ever 
start letting this unhappy procedure take 
root in the Senate we are going to do 
great injury, in my judgment, to the 
work of the Senate itself. 

It makes no difference whether the 
Senator involved might be my most 
bitter enemy, if a Senator has a bill and 
wants a hearing on it in the committee, 
the Senator from Oregon will vote for 
the hearing. I think any Senator would 
be entitled to that. I believe in the right 
to petition and the right to have a hear- 
ing on the substance of matters. 

Mr. President, I am glad to join with 
my friend from Illinois today in support- 
ing his general premise, that a wrong is 
really being done by those in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations who refuse 
to vote to give the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois a hearing. There are many 
reasons why we ought to have the hear- 
ing, but one is senatorial courtesy, if 
Senators consider no other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
statement. I assume the Senator agrees 
with me that my recital of the facts has 
been an accurate recital. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about the fact that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WixEy] has led the fight 
in the committee against a hearing on 
the bill, and he has been joined by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
spite of the fine work of the Senator 
from Oregon and the other members of 
the committee I have about abandoned 
hope of getting a fair deal for Chicago 
on this matter from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It pains me to say 
this, but I have about abandoned hope. 
I think, therefore, the best thing to do is 
to proceed with the O’Brien-Yates pro- 
posal in the Appropriations Committee, 
which provides for an appropriation of 
$12 million to study the sanitary prob- 
lems of all the lake cities—Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Erie, Buffalo, and 
others. If Canada wishes to came in on 
this, we would be glad to study the 
Canadian problems as well. 

These cities are dumping sewage, 
either raw or treated, into the lakes, 
and polluting the lakes. If my informa- 
tion is correct, Chicago is now the only 
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city where one can enjoy lake bathing. 
This problem is going to increase in 
severity with the passage of time. 

Even the city of Milwaukee, which 
has had a good record until recently, 
found its beaches so badly polluted last 

that it was necessary to close the 
peaches. I am informed that the new 
sewage disposal plant in Milwaukee is 
merely a sedimentation plant, and there- 
fore only about 40 percent of its sewage 
will be eliminated. This residue will 
shortly be dumped into Lake Michigan, 
and that will have a bad effect not only 
upon Milwaukee, but, also since the lake 
current moves from north to south, will 
endanger beaches in Kenosha and Ra- 
cine and possibly across the line in Zion, 
Waukegan, North Shore, and other 
places in Illinois. 

I appreciate the fine work of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I understand the pres- 
ent distinguished Presiding Officer, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has also assisted. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas has been fair in 
the matter. Nevertheless, I do not have 
much hope. I raise this question simply 
to indicate the type of treatment we 
have been getting. 

Most of all I am indignant, I will say, 
that a Senator should work to prevent 
consideration of a bill and then say that 
@ general proposal should not be con- 
sidered by another committee because 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
considering the bill. 

It was this performance which really 
taxed my patience and strained my lan- 
guage and forced me to impose re- 
straints upon myself lest I violate rule 
XIX. Frankly, if I said what I thought 
of this performance, rule XIX would be 
smashed to smithereens and I would be 
forced to take my seat. But being a 
law-abiding man, conforming to the 
rules of the Senate, I have restrained 
my language and will not violate rule 
XIX. Every Senator knows what my 
sentiments are, and if Senators will ex- 
amine the Recorp, they will see I feel 
the same now as I have always felt about 
this matter. 

Now I yield to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] who will 
present the defense of his colleague. I 
have tried to get the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witey] on the floor so 
that he could also hear what I said and 
make such answer as he thought it pos- 
sible for him to make. Unfortunately, 
he is not present. Now I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I wish to say 
that my senior colleague [Mr. WILEY] 
needs no defense from me. He has al- 
ready handled this situation in such an 
effective way that he has infuriated the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] goes down in my esteem. I 
think that is a terrible statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to my 
friend from Illinois that when I rose 
about 10 minutes ago, I rose not to invoke 
rule XIX, although in my judgment the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove.as] 


violated rule XIX, not by referring to 
my senior colleague, but because of his 
reference to the so-called “dirty habits” 
of the city of Milwaukee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are dirty 
habits. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That statement 
was a violation of the rule. It offends a 
State and offends the greatest city in my 
State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin deny that the city of 
Milwaukee dumps its treated sewage 
back into the lake? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is proud of the excellent 
handling of sewage by the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
deny that the city of Milwaukee dumps 
its treated sewage back into the lake? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course we do, 
but we treat it first. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that the 
new plant in Milwaukee is merely a sedi- 
mentation plant and does not use the 
method of activated sludge that Chicago 
and the first plant built in Milwaukee 
used? Is it true that the new plant is 
merely a sedimentation plant? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin tells the Senator from Illinois 
that the water which is taken from Lake 
Michigan by the city of Milwaukee for 
drinking purposes is pure and that no 
illnesses have been caused through its 
use. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I repeat my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois speaks of an entirely different 
subject. I am talking about the fact that 
the water of Lake Michigan taken for 
drinking purposes is clean. Competent 
medical authority has never indicated to 
the contrary at any time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The city of Milwau- 
kee withdraws water north of the point 
at which sewage is dumped. The lake 
current is north to south. So of course 
the water which is taken for drinking 
purposes is all right. But the beaches 
are contaminated. 

The Senator from Wisconsin does not 
deny the fact that the new plant is a 
sedimentation plant which will remove 
only about 40 percent of the sewage, 
leaving 60 percent of the sewage to be 
dumped into the lake by the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The city of Mil- 
waukee has followed sanitary practices 
which have not endangered anyone’s 
health. The Senator from Illinois has 
argued in favor of the proposed legisla- 
tion for years and has yet to bring to 
the attention of the Senate an instance 
of a single person who has ever become 
ill as a result of the practices of the city 
of Milwaukee. Indeed I have repeatedly 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
testimony by the most authoritative 
medical and health experts in the coun- 
try supporting the Wisconsin position 
against Illinois. I am still waiting for 
the Senator from Illinois to present a 
scintilla of competent medical or health 
testimony supporting his position. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is therefore tacitly admitting 
what I have said by his refusal to reply 
to my question. 

I propose that we get together and 
study all these problems. I propose that 
we try to improve the situation in Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Erie, 
Superior, Duluth, and ali the other cities 
on the Great Lakes. I hope the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, who is a very 
fine gentleman, will cooperate in such a 
study, displaying therefore an attitude 
unlike that of his senior colleague. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be delighted 
to cooperate in any study which does not 
provide additional diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes for 1 year, as the 
Senator from Illinois so well knows is the 
proposal which he has supported. I ask 
the Senator from Illinois if his proposal 
provides for diversion of Great Lakes 
water to any other city except Chicago? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Chicago is the only 
city on the Great Lakes where the water 
runs from the Great Lakes toward the 
south. All other cities are located where 
the rivers flow into the lakes, and that 
was once true of Chicago. But in 1899 
we reversed the flow of the Chicago River, 
so that instead of the waters of the river 
flowing into Lake Michigan, they go now 
into the Illinois River, then into the Mis- 
sissippi and thence into the gulf. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois is a master at diversion, and of 
diversionary tactics, too. The Senator 
from Illinois knows that if there is to be 
equitable treatment among all the cities, 
they must be treated the same. If Chi- 
cago is singled out for diversion, which 
is really what the Senator from Illinois 
has been asking, the diversion of a thou- 
sand cubic feet of water per second per 
year—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just as a trial. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Regardless of the 
justification for it, if Chicago is singled 
out and is getting special consideration 
and treatment, such a course would not 
be proper. We are saying that if a study 
is to be made, it should be made on the 
same basis for all cities, and all cities 
should be treated the same. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What does the junior 
Senator say about the behavior of his 
senior colleague? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will say this about 
the behavior of my senior colleague: My 
senior colleague succeeded in what I 
think was a magnificent struggle last 
year to have the bill committed to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois knows perfectly well 
there has probably been no bill in the. 
history of the Senate of the moderate 
consequences of this bill which has been 
so thoroughly heard. We had hearings 
before the Public Works Committee last 
year during three or four separate pe- 
riods. They were extensive hearings. 
There were volumes put in the record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And on every occasion 
the judgments were favorable to the 
claims of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Last year after an 
extensive debate which lasted many days 
the Senate acted. A substantial major- 
ity of the Senate decided that the bill 
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should not be passed, but that it should 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is perfectly aware of the cir- 
cumstances under which that vote was 
taken. If we could have brought the 
measure to a vote, we could have passed 
it, but the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WiLey], and, I am sorry to say, 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PRoxMIRE]—and I now will have to let 
the cat out of the bag—carried on such 
a filibuster as to wear out the Senate, and 
the bill was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations rather than have 
the discussion continue indefinitely. The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, who has 
joined me in trying to check the institu- 
tion of filibustering, was one of the worst 
practitioners of filibustering that I had 
ever seen at that time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is that the 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by a substantial ma- 
jority of the Senate. There are 17 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the majority of the members of 
the committee are outstanding, seasoned, 
mature, and thoughtful Senators. A 
majority has not seen fit to report this 
bill. The senior Senator from Wiscon- 
son had every right to oppose the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has he the right to 
oppose hearings on the bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course he has, 
if he believes hearings are not neces- 
sary. He is 1 Senator among 17 Sen- 
ators who constitute the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has he the right to 
rise on the floor of the Senate and say, 
“Since we are considering the bill, no 
other committee should deal with the 
matter of appropriations”? The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would not do so. 
Iam sure he would not. The junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is an honorable 
man. He would not take such action. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin will do all he can legally, 
morally, and properly to oppose this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin disap- 
points me. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire whether the pollution in the Chi- 
cago River has been aggravated to any 
extent by the use of oleomargarine? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the question 
is not germane. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks a chrono- 
logical statement of the legislative his- 
tory of H.R. 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

L&GIsLaTIvE History or H.R. 1 

ELR. 1: Congressman O’Brien of Illinois 
introduced bill January 7, 1959. 

February 17, 18, and March 3, 1959: Public 
hearings on H.R. 1 by House Public Works 
Committee. 

March 9, 1959: Reported to House with 
amendments—House Report 191. 

March 13, 1959: Amended and passed 
House. 

March 16, 1959: Ordered to lie on table 
in Senate, 
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March 18, 1959: Referred to Senate Public 
Works Committee. 

August 25, 1959: Reported with amend- 
ments—Senate Report 808. 

September 2, 1959: Referred to Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

September 3, 1959: Referred by committee 
to State. 

February 15, 1960: Report received by com- 
mittee from State. 

March 15, 1960: Considered in executive 
session. 

March 29, 1960: Considered in executive 
session. 

March 30, 1960: Motion to table motion to 
hold hearings defeated 6 to 6. 

May 24, 1960: Wiley motion to postpone 
further consideration defeated 6 to 6. Morse 
motion to hold hearings defeated 6 to 6. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill (S. 
2168). 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY BRAZIL- 
IAN CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we are 
particularly honored today by having as 
our guests some Members of the Con- 
gress of Brazil. 

Brazil is one of our great and good 
neighbors. It is a country about which 
many Americans know too little. Itisa 
country larger than the United States, if 
we exclude the northmost part, Alaska. 
It is a country so great that it does not 
yet know the vast extent of its own nat- 
ural resources, since they are so enor- 
mous. 

Brazil has recently established a great 
new capital, which has been a tremen- 
dous venture. This new capital is almost 
600 miles from the old capital. 

Brazil is a growing country, growing 
extremely fast, and has nearly 65 million 
people now. The population will cer- 
tainly reach 100 million within the next 
few years. 

Brazil is a great, free country. Itisa 
country the government of which is prob- 
ably nearer to our own than that of any 
of the other countries of the world. It 
is truly a very great neighbor of ours. 

Mr. President, this afternoon it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce to this 
body six Members of the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

First I introduce the Honorable An- 
gelo Mendes, a Member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies from the former Federal 
District, a representative of the Social 
Progressive Party. It is the District of 
Guanabara. 

The next guest I introduce is the Hon- 
orable Francisco Leite, a Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies from Sergipe, and 
the President of the Social Democratic 
Party of Sergipe. 
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Next I imtroduce the Honorable 
Manoel de Novaes. Senor de Novaes is 
a Member of the Chamber of Deputies 
of Brazil from Bahia, and is president 
of the Republican Party of Bahia. It 
is appropriate that we have Senor Novaes 
sitting on the right side of the aisle, since 
he is a member of the Republican Party 
of Brazil. 

Next, Mr. President, I introduce the 
Honorable Estacio Souto Maior, a Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies of Brazil 
from Pernambuco, a member of the 
Brazilian Labor Party. 

The Honorable Ernani Ayres Satyro 
Souza, who is a Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies of Brazil from Paraiba; and 
a member of the National Democratic 
Union. 

Finally, the Honorable Lourival Bap- 
tista, who is a Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies of Brazil from Sergipe; 
and the National Democratic Union. 

It has been a great privilege to have 
the honor of introducing these guests 
from the Congress of our great and good 
neighbor to the south. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], in wel- 
coming our colleagues from the United 
States of Brazil. We are very proud of 
the relationship which has existed be- 
tween our two great countries based on a 
Policy of equality and mutual respect 
over sO Many decades. 

We know, of course, that you are a 
venturesome people and that you are 
willing to take chances, because you 
recognize you have a great future in the 
affairs of this hemisphere, and I dare- 
say in the affairs of the world as well. 

The fact that you have moved bag and 
baggage, so to speak, from your old capi- 
tal at Rio de Janiero to your new capital, 
Brasilia, indicates to me a determination 
to open up your great country, to popu- 
late it, to exploit it, and to do so for the 
benefit of the people which you so ably 
represent. 

I believe also that the Republic of 
Brazil is to be congratulated for the 
leadership it has assumed in recent years 
in trying to bring about a better eco- 
nomic development of the Americans, 
especially in the creation of a common 
market to which seven Latin American 
nations belong at the present time. It 
is my hope that from this initial impetus 
the common market will expand so that 
in time it will include not only all Latin 
America, but the United States and 
Canada as well. We look upon you as 
brothers, we respect you as colleagues, 
and you honor us by visiting this Cham- 

ber today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
ask our guests to go to the rear of the 
Senate Chamber for a few moments, and 
I hope that Members of the Senate will 
join them there and greet them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 5 minutes so that we 
may pay additional honor to our guests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 33. min- 
utes p.m.), the Senate took a recess 
until 2 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
O'CLOCK AM. TOMORROW— 
UNANIMOUS - CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 

meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to inform Senators that the Senate 
will very likely be in session late this 
afternoon and evening in discussion of 


the pending business. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
vigorously oppose the pending bill, for 
many reasons; first, for the perfectly ob- 
vious reason that I stand here as the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, which is 
known throughout the country as the 
No. 1 dairy State. We are very proud 
of the fact that we export more milk 
and milk products than the next five 
States combined. 

Wisconsin produces some 17 percent of 
all the milk which is produced in the 
Nation. At the same time, I think I 
should make it clear that dairying is an 
extremely important 


America. The farmers in my 
State and in the State of Minnesota, and 
also in many other States, are in very 
serious trouble. The fact is that prices 
have gone steadily down as costs have 


Recently, the Department of Agricul- 
ture made a study of the hourly farm 
income in Wisconsin. That study, I 
think, shocked many persons, because it 
showed that if we allowed the dairy 
farmer in Wisconsin—and we are very 
proud of the efficiency of our dairy 
farmers—a meager 4 percent return on 
his invested capital, he would have a 
labor income for the amount of labor he 
expended on his farm of 56 cents an 
hour, or only a little more than half of 
the present minimum wage, and, of 
course, far less than half the minimum 
wage which may become law in this 
country within a month or so. The 
dairy farmer is in serious trouble. He 
has been consistently in trouble for a 
long time. 

The bill would amend the Navy ration 
Statute so as to provide for the purchase 
of oleomargarine or margarine on the 
basis of the experience in the Army and 
the Air Force. It is perfectly obvious 
what will happen. That will mean that 
the Navy will do what the Army and the 
Air Force have done. The Navy will re- 
duce its purchase of butter and will step 
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up its purchase of margarine, and for a 
perfectly logical reason, a reason which, 
in most circumstances, would be per- 
fectly defensible. 
garine is cheaper. 

The Navy officials can show a better 
record of economy if they buy margarine. 

However, so far as the Government is 
concerned, that is very foolish economy, 
because the Government has had, in the 
past, very substantial surpluses of butter 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The newspapers in the last few days 
have reported that there is almost cer- 
tain to be a substantial increase in butter 
purchases by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. There will be increased stocks 
of butter. That will mean that the Fed- 
eral Government will have surplus butter 
which can be used for the armed services. 
Instead, in order to have a better book- 
keeping record, the Navy procurement 
officer, if the bill shall be passed, will, of 
course, step in and do what any good 
procurement officer would do. He will 
buy the commodity he can purchase at 
the lowest price, instead of getting it 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at virtually no real cost to the Govern- 
ment, but at a bookkeeping cost to the 
Navy which will be somewhat higher 
than the cost of oleomargarine. 

I particularly object to section 2 of the 
bill. I shall read several lines of section 2 
to indicate why. I think the debate will 
focus around the problem I have already 
attempted to spell out; that is, whether 
there would be any real saving to the 
Government, overall, if the Navy should 
ignore the holdings of butter by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
should buy margarine, regardless of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation holdings. 

The authors of the bill have been 
conscientious. They have attempted to 
cope with the problem in section 2. They 
have attempted to cope with it, however, 
in a way which does not accomplish what 
most of us believe is necessary. I read 
from section 2: 

During any period when surplus butter 


stocks are available to the Navy through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation no oleomar- 
garine or margarine shall be acquired for use 
by the Navy or any branch or department 
thereof. 


The difficulty with that provision can 
be best understood by recognizing the 
situation which exists today. The fact 
is that right now—at this moment—to 
my knowledge, no surplus butter stocks 
are available to the Navy through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
about 10 days, there probably will be. 
How foolish it will be if the Navy buys 
oleomargarine now, and perhaps stocks 
up for a long period, but by the end of 
the month they can get the butter at no 
real cost to the Government, because it 
has already procured butter, and the 
Navy could get it simply by negotiating 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

So I think this section of the bill can 
be improved, and I have an amendment, 
which is pending at the desk, and which 
I shall call up later. I think my amend- 
ment will greatly improve the bill and 
will make it at least more workable, al- 
though I think tie heart of the bill, the 
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than it has been for a long time. 
However, we should not be overconfi- 

dent to the point where we feel that the 


higher milk production. Here, again, 
any proposal which would in effect cur- 
tail the outlets for dairy products would 
aggravate the situation, and make it 
more likely that the Government would 
have to get into this program again and 
purchase more milk, and that would 
make the management of the program 
more difficult. 

In the second place, the lowering of 
the Navy ration by replacing butter with 
a vegetable substitute is certainly incon- 
sistent with the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to attract capable young 
men and women to the military service, 
and to make such service desirable to 
such a point that they will make the 
service a career. 

I shall not maintain that there is 
anything wrong with oleomargarine as 
a food. However, I think all Americans 
recognize that while oleomargarine may 
be acceptable under some circumstances, 
butter is a superlative, superior product. 
Oleomargarine is a good product, but we 
are very proud of butter because of the 
health it provides for those who con- 
sume it. 

At a time when, because of the nature 
of the farm program, we can provide 
butter at mo real cost to the Federal 
Government, and provide if for the 
people in the Navy, it seems very foolish 
for Congress to change the law and to 
put the Navy procurement official in a 
position where he will buy 
so that he will have a better procurement 
record. In doing that he will discourage 
people—admittedly, in a relatively minor 
way—from continuing in the armed 
services. 
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It has not been necessary in the past 
for the Navy to use a substitute for but- 
ter, any more than it has been necessary 
for the Navy to replace the meat re- 
quirement in its ration with calories 
from cheaper vegetable sources. The 
argument is made that the Navy ration 
should continue to be extended. I am 
certain a ration could be devised which 
would be far cheaper and would result 
in a diet which would be most unattrac- 
tive and inedible. It is perfectly possible 
that the Navy people might be kept alive, 
but the Navy personne] are not cattle or 

which are fed certain ingredi- 
ents in order to get production out of 
them. They are human beings. I think 
they should be treated as human beings. 
One way we can do it, and in a very 
modest way, at virtually no cost, is to 
provide the prospect that they can get 
wholesome milk and butter. 

In the fifth place, it is abundantly clear 
that so long as milk and dairy products 
are in surplus supply, any action which 
would aggravate the situation would be 
costly and unwise. 

The fact is that milk and dairy prod- 
ucts are not, as I have said, in very great 
supply in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration at the moment. But dairy pro- 
duction is increasing, and the consump- 
tion of dairy products is not increasing 
to keep pace with the production. This 
is one way in which Congress can wisely 
and thoughtfully exercise its particular 
advantage as a Congress in looking at 
our Government overall, and not simply 
looking at one segment, by providing 
that the Navy will continue on its ration 
of butter, and not include oleomargarine, 
because to do so it is perfectly clear that 
damage will be done to the dairy farmer. 

Mr. President, I expect to speak later 
on this subject, but at this time I yield 
the floor. 

I now suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavscHe in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
this bill, S. 2168, would amend the Navy 
ration law, to permit the serving of oleo- 
margarine or margarine to naval per- 
sonnel. I believe many Members of the 
Senate know something about the his- 
tory of this legislation. 

The components of the ration to be 
served naval personnel are prescribed 
by law. Oleomargarine or margarine is 
not now listed as a component of this 
ration. Unlike the Navy, the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Air Force do 
not have a basic ration law. The ele- 
ments of the Army and Air Force ration 
are prescribed by the President. The 
serving of margarine or oleomargarine 
by the Army and the Air Force is now 
permissive. 

The Navy desires authority to serve 
margarine. Such authority would in- 
crease the adaptability of menus to 
existing operating conditions, and would 
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place the Navy on an equal footing with 
the other military departments in being 
permitted the discretionary use of mar- 
garine, in lieu of butter. 

House bill 912, of the 85th Congress, 
would have authorized the serving of 
margarine or oleomargarine by the 
Navy, except when surplus butter stocks 
were available through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Senate passed 
an amended version of this bill late in the 
85th Congress; but the Senate amend- 
ment was not agreed to, and thus the 
bill did not become law. 

The existence of surplus butter stocks 
has complicated favorable action on leg- 
islation of this type. If the existence of 
surplus agricultural commodities is to be 
considered in prescribing ration com- 
ponents of the Navy, this bill would af- 
ford equal recognition to the possible 
existence of a surplus in either soybean 
oil or cottonseed oil, from which oleo- 
margarine or margarine is processed, 

In brief, the Navy would be permitted 
to serve margarine if both butter and 
either soybean oil or cottonseed oil were 
in surplus supply. If only butter were 
in surplus supply, the Navy would not 
be authorized to serve margarine. 

The Navy must acquire margarine for 
use in emergency operations, when re- 
frigeration facilities are limited or not 
available. Since stocks of margarine 
acquired for use in these circumstances 
must be rotated periodically, to keep the 
stocks fresh, the bill also provides express 
authority to permit the use of such ro- 
tated stocks for any purposes other 
than as a component of the Navy ration. 
In practical effect, this means that the 
rotated stocks are used for cooking pur- 
poses. 

The enactment of this authority 
would result in no increased cost to the 
Government. It could result in savings. 
It is impractical to estimate the amount 
of such savings, because of many vari- 
able factors, such as personnel strength, 
the price differential between butter and 
margarine, and the extent to which 
margarine would be used as a substitute 
for butter. 

Mr. President, it hardly is sensible for 
the Army and the Air Force to have per- 
missive authority to serve margarine, 
but to deny such authority to the Navy. 
I do not believe that enactment of this 
bill would have a disastrous effect on 
producers of butter. If special recog- 
nition is to be afforded butter producers, 
it seems logical that equal recognition 
should be extended to producers of soy 
bean or cottonseed oil. The pending bill 
adopts such an approach and I urge 
that it be approved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina why there 
were no public hearings held on the bill, 
in view of the very, very great interest 
which the entire dairy industry has in 
the bill, and the fact that the bill would 
affect literally hundreds of thousands of 
farmers, as well as a tremendous num- 
ber of persons in the Armed Forces. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
reply to the question of the distinguished 
Senator I would say, in the first place, 
that no request for a hearing was re- 
ceived. In the second place, this is q 
very simple bill. The bill would merely 
give to the Navy the right to serve mar- 
garine, which authority the Army and 
the Air Force now have. It was felt 
there was really no need for any hear- 
ings on the matter. 

Mr. President I will say further that 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
reported the bill in the 83d Congress 
and again in the 85th Congress. This 
is the third time the Armed Services 
eee has acted favorably upon the 
bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
although there was no request for a 
hearing, the Senator knew there would 
be very strong, vigorous, determined op- 
position to the bill? Therefore, since 
it is a controversial bill, it is a simple 
matter of equity that both sides ought to 
be heard. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would not reach any such conclusion, 
because ordinarily if a Senator is espe- 
cially interested in a matter and wishes 
to bitterly oppose a bill it seems he has 
a very fine avenue in requesting the 
committee considering a piece of pro- 
posed legislation to give him a chance 
to be heard. 

Furthermore, I do not think there is 
that much interest in the bill at all, be- 
cause it is a very simple bill; it would 
simply permit the Navy to do what the 
Army and the Air Force now can do. 
The bill would give permission. The 
bill would not require the Navy to serve 
margarine, but would merely give the 
Navy the right and the authority to 
serve margarine if the Navy wished to do 
so. That authority the Army and the 
Air Force now have. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So far as the per- 
missiveness aspect is concerned, the 
Army and the Air Force have indicated 
by shifting overwhelmingly to oleo how 
the permissiveness is likely to work out. 
I said in my short speech that the per- 
missiveness is going to result in a very, 
very sharp diminution of the use of dairy 
products, with no real saving to the Gov- 
ernment, but only a bookkeeping saving 
to the Navy procurement officer, who will 
rely upon that so that it can be said to 
Congress, ‘Look. We have saved $1 mil- 
lion,” or “some very substantial amount 
of money.” In fact, it will simply mean 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will have to buy more butter. 

So far as the bill being a simple bill is 
concerned, the bill is divided into two 
sections. The second section is divided 
into three excedingly complex parts. 
There is an initial sentence of four lines, 
which is followed by three provisos, each 
one of which complicates the one ahead 
of it. 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
said in his presentation, this is a bill 
which would have at least a double ef- 
fect. The bill would have an effect not 
only upon the dairy industry, but also 
upon the soybean industry and upon the 
cotton farmers. It is a bill which is 
complex in many ways, it seems to me. 
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The Senator from South Carolina 
made the point that there have been 
hearings on the bill before. I ask the 
Senator from South Carolina whether 
there were hearings on an identical bill, 
a dill with all of the provisos which are 
in the bill presently before us. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
bill is somewhat different from the pre- 
vious bills of this nature. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Indeed it is. There 
have been no hearings on a Dill of this 
kind at all. The fact is that the other 
bills were substantially different from 
this bill. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, for this 
reason the Senate should very seriously 
consider recommittal of the bill, if such a 
motion is made later, because there have 
been no hearings on the bill, substan- 
tially, as it is drafted. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
answer to the last question of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] 
with respect to the difference between 
the pending bill and previous bills con- 
cerning cottonseed oil and soybean oil, 
the bill presently under consideration 
limits the permissive authority so that 
if butter is available to the Navy from 


partment of Agriculture to be in surplus. 
That is the main distinction between the 
present bill and previous bills. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The particular pro- 
vision to which I referred is the one 
which most deeply concerns those of us 
who are extremely interested in the dairy 
industry. We feel that there will be a 
situation during many periods when 
there will be not only a surplus of butter 
but also a surplus of cottonseed oil, and 
that therefore this will be used as a pre- 
text for the procurement officers to buy 
margarine. 

Under the circumstances there will be 


butter, and the benefit to the cotton in- 
dustry and the benefit to the soybean in- 
dustry will be relatively very minor be- 
cause, as I said in my statement, there 
are many other uses for cottonseed oil 
and for soybeans than this particular 
use, but there is no other use for butter 
or no other very common use except in 
cooking and as a spread, and so the dam- 
age which is done the dairy industry is 
far greater than any minor or modest 
benefit which is given to the soybean and 
cotton industries. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
reply to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, I would only say that in re- 
porting the House bill in the 85th Con- 
gress—and I now read from the report— 
the committee states: 

The Department of the Navy indicated 
that on the personnel strength and price 
differentials existing at that time, an esti- 
mated saving of more than $1 million could 
have been realized by serving a ration com- 
ponent consisting of two-thirds butter and 
one-third margarine. 


The factors vary so much, it is diffi- 
cult to say what would be the saving. 
However, that was the situation at that 
time. The figures could change period- 


eel it could be more, and it could be 
ess. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., I should like to em- 
phasize that in the preceding sentence 
of the report, the committee itself states 
that it is impractical to make a realistic 
estimate of the savings; and I may say 
that the committee is somewhat favor- 
able to margarine. That indicates that 
the committee felt that the previous es- 
timate which had been made in the 
House was not realistic, and that it is 
not possible to make a realistic estimate 
of what the saving would be. It depends 
on what is likely to happen. If it were 
possible to do so, we would be able to 
prose our farm problem very easily in- 

Mr. THURMOND. Wecan only judge 
by what was estimated in the 85th Con- 
gress. As I said, it could be more or 
could be less. Of course, we are inter- 
ested in all segments of the economy of 
our country. We are interested in cot- 
tonseed, we are interested in soybeans, 
and we are interested in dairy products. 
The pending bill is a fair bill. It does 
not discriminate. It puts other crops on 
the same basis with butter. The pur- 
pose of it is not only to recognize cotton- 
seed oil and soybean oil—and I am sure 
the State the Senator represents does 
produce some soybeans also—but the bill 
is also in the public interest. After all, 
the public interest should be the pri- 
mary concern of the Government. If 
there is a saving of something like a 
million dollars a year, it is certainly 
worth passing this legislation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
not want to be facetious, but I am quite 
astonished and shocked to hear the Sen- 
ator say that. I never thought that the 
day would come when the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
would stand on the floor of the Senate 
and urge the integration of butter and 
oleomargarine, considering the purity of 
butter. I never thought he would be an 
integrationist, particularly on something 
like this, where the ingredients of but- 
ter are nature’s own and those of mar- 
garine are so synthetic. 

Mr. THURMOND. I would remind the 
Senator that this integration is confined 
purely to butter and oleomargarine. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Contrary to what my 
friend from Wisconsin has suggested, I 
believe that the Senator from South 
Carolina is using extremely good judg- 
ment in suggesting the inclusion of some 
butter in oleo. Certainly the butter 
would improve it. 

Mr. THURMOND. It is to be left en- 
tirely to the Navy. I am not going to 
suggest to the Navy whether they use all 
margarine or all butter or no margarine 
or no butter. We feel that the Navy 
should have the authority to make that 
judgment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before I conclude 
these remarks and suggest the absence 
of a quorum, I wish to hammer home 
and emphasize again the fact that the 
real problem that is likely to develop 
in this debate, and the real reason why 
the bill ought to be recommitted, is that 


the 
Navy, of course, has an interest in this 
particular bill—and a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, which is also a short letter, 
but a letter which, it seems to me, pro- 
vokes more questions than it 

Under those circumstances, 


ings, so that at least one or two Senators 
as other people. 


also in view of the inadequacy of the re- 
port, although it was drawn by a very 
competent man, and certainly was ade- 
quate from the standpoint of ability, but 
inadequate when we consider the im- 
portance of this subject, and because no 
public hearings were held on the bill, I 


ing; no one requested a hearing. 

It is a simple bill. The committee had 
considered it before. This is the third 
time the committee has acted favorably 
on this subject. 

The bill attempts to bring about uni- 
formity. The Army and Air Force now 
can use oleomargarine if they choose to 
do so. The bill merely gives the Navy 
the same right. It does not impose on 


make the rules uniform, when it is pos- 
sible to do so, with respect to all the 
armed services. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would say that we 
favor uniformity, too, and that it would 


a ee 
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be a great improvement if the Army and 
the Air Force and the Navy would serve 
butter, not margarine. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am confident 
that the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force all will use butter to some extent 
where practical. I am certain that the 
Defense Department and the services 
will give due consideration to using but- 
ter along with margarine, and will not 
discriminate in favor of one or the other. 
It is the duty of the services to save 
public money, and if they can get the 
same ration with the same nutrient and 
get it cheaper, the services naturally will 
consider that angle, and it is their re- 
sponsibility to do so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to say once 
again that this would be a bookkeeping 
saving, and because of it pressure would 
be brought upon a naval procurement of- 
ficer—just as it has been in the Air 
Force and the Army—to make purchases 
of margarine, because in that way the 
procurement officer could show a book- 
keeping saving. It will be a saving to the 
Navy Department, just as it has been a 
saving to the Army and Air Force. How- 
ever, it is not a real saving whenever 
there is a surplus of butter. Under the 
bill there would be the situation, first, 
where butter would not be used even 
though there were a surplus, provided 
there was also a surplus of cottonseed; 
secondly, butter would not be used if a 
situation existed in which there was a 
temporary absence of butter in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation but a pend- 
ing surplus. That is exactly the situa- 
tion at the moment. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to re- 
mind the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin that the Bureau of the Budget 
favors the bill. The Bureau of the 
Budget generally does not favor a bill, 
certainly of this nature, unless it feels 
that the passage of the bill would be ad- 
vantageous insofar as fiscal matters are 
concerned. The Bureau of the Budget 
concurs with the Navy’s position on the 
pending bill. 


I should like to read one sentence from 
the letter of Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture E. L. Peterson, on page 5 of the re- 


port: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. The Bureau further advises that 
it “favors proposed legislation such as H.R. 
1948, which would simply add margarine or 
oleomargarine to the Navy ration list, there- 
by giving that service the same flexibility 
in this regard as is possessed by the other 
Armed Forces.” 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

IN DEFENSE OF THE SAILOR’S RIGHT TO EAT 
BUTTER 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the passage of S. 2168 because the 
very best in Navy rations is traditional 
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and a minimum serving of butter has 
been prescribed by statute for many 
years. It has not been necessary to use 
substitutes in the past, and no com- 
pelling reason appears for changing this 
rule now. 

It has been argued in support of 
S. 2168 that a change should be made 
to permit the Navy to use its discretion 
as to what foods it may serve. The same 
arguments are considered to be appli- 
cable to the entire statutory ration and 
if a change is to be made for that pur- 
pose then the entire ration should be 
repealed and the Navy should be per- 
mitted to prescribe its own ration. 

It has also been argued that by serv- 
ing part butter and part oleomargarine 
the Navy could save substantial sums of 
money. This, I believe, is false economy. 

I can see the wisdom of saving money, 
but I cannot see the wisdom of serving 
cheaper foods to fighting personnel, par- 
ticularly in time of emergency when our 
whole defense system is in a state of more 
or less constant alert. It is imperative 
that these men be kept at the very peak 
of their physical and mental ability. 
Furthermore, at a time when it is im- 
portant to attract more men to the serv- 
ice and to hold those with experience, 
the providing of cheaper food would ap- 
pear to be a step in the wrong direction. 

Oleomargarine is cheaper than butter 
because the former is a vegetable prod- 
uct and the latter is an animal product, 
just as a vegetable plate in a restaurant 
costs less than a good steak. 

Without depreciating at all the value 
of oleomargarine and a vegetable plate 
per se, I doubt that anyone would seri- 
ously consider putting our fighting men 
on a vegetable diet, even though tremen- 
dous savings in cost could be made by 
doing so. If it is necessary to save 
money by replacing a part of an animal 
diet with a vegetable product, then con- 
sideration should also be given to saving 
more money by replacing some of the 
meat ration with vegetables. 

There is another most important -ea- 
son why the pending proposal would re- 
sult in false economy: If a pound of but- 
ter were displaced in Navy rations, the 
Government would be buying an addi- 
tional pound of butter through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under 
the price-support program; thus, for 
each dollar the Government saved on 
one hand it would lose probably more 
than $1 because of the storage and dis- 
posal costs on the other hand. 

I am aware that cotton also is under 
support, but cottonseed oil is less per- 
ishable and can readily be put to more 
uses than can butter. 

However, Mr. President, I may point 
out that as of February 29 of this year, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
ported that there was no cottonseed oil 
in inventory and no soybean oil in inven- 
tory. So today we have no problem in 
that respect. 

Vegetable oils have many outlets and 
many uses. These oils are marketed for 
human consumption and for industrial 
use. They have a wide and varied mar- 
ket here at home, and there is also a 
growing market overseas. Butter is 
extremely difficult to store, while on the 
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other hand, vegetable oils may be safely 
and cheaply stored over long periods of 
time. Butter must be refrigerated in 
storage and transit, while the oils may 
be stored and moved in bulk, with no 
special handling required. 

Furthermore, the cost of removing 
cottonseed oil from the market, should 
that become necessary—although it cer- 
tainly is not necessary at the present 
time—but should it become necessary, 
the cost of removing cottonseed oil from 
the market is 11 or 12 cents a pound, 
whereas the cost of removing butter is 
approximately 58 cents a pound. The 
removal of butter is necessary, in order 
to maintain even the current meager 
rates for the labor of dairy farm opera- 
tors, which are shown by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be less than $1 
an hour in all three of its test areas. 

Enactment of Senate bill 2168 would 
be a reversal of the important steps that 
have been made to utilize in the armed 
services our abundant supplies of dairy 
products. 

This utilization of butter has con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement that 
has been made in the dairy price-sup- 
port program. Surely it would be a mis- 
take to overturn the cart now, just when 
we are beginning to emerge from the 
woods. The small amount of good that 
this bill might do for the producers of 
cottonseed oil, if in fact it would do 
any, would be seriously disproportionate 
to the harm that would be done to the 
dairy industry and the dairy price-sup- 
port program. 

The theory back of our increased use 
of dairy products in the armed services 
has been that since we have these fine 
dairy products in abundant supply, and 
are hard put to find a means of 
posing of them, why not give our fight- 
ing forces as much of them as they want 
to use? 

As a result, this program of increased 
use has correspondingly reduced costs to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation un- 
der the support program. 

Similarly, it does not make sense to 
send our fighting forces oleomargarine 
and give our butter to peoples overseas 
or convert it to byproduct uses. 

The benefit from this bill would go to 
relatively few in number, but large in 
size, oleomargarine manufacturing com- 
panies. I doubt that even the remotest 
benefit from it would trickle back to the 
American farmer. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call for the 
quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk, which 
is labeled “5-23-60—A,” and I ask that 
the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be read by the clerk. 
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-The LxcistaTive CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 1, beginning with line 
7, to strike out all down through line 9 
on page 2, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Suc. 2. No oleomargarine or margarine shall 
be acquired for use by the Navy or any 
branch or department thereof during any 
fiscal year unless the of Agricul- 
ture shall certify (1) that no purchases of 
milk or dairy products have been or are in- 
tended to be made by any department or 
agency of the Federal Government in such 


fiscal year for the purpose of stabilizing or 

the prices received by farmers for 
milk or butterfat, and (2) that acquisition 
of oleomargarine or margarine in the 
amounts and at the times specified will not 
cause or contribute to a surplus of milk or 
dairy products: Provided, That limited sup- 
plies of oleomargarine or margarine may be 
acquired for use in special operations where 
the use of butter would be impractical: Pro- 
vided further, That this section shall not be 
construed as prohibiting the disposition of 
any unused stocks of oleomargarine or 
margarine acquired under the foregoing pro- 
viso by any means other than by serving as 
a@ component of the Navy ration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Congress has frequently been confronted 
with the question of the type of spread 
that is to be used in the Navy ration as 
a part of the general provisions for the 
U.S. Navy. The amendment which has 
just been read and which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmrre] is, in my mind, the 
most constructive proposal on this 
controversal subject that we have ever 
had; and I compliment and commend 
the Senator for this wise and judicious 
proposal because, on the one hand, while 
it recognizes the very relevant facts of 
the price support program relating to 
dairy products, it also recognizes that 
there may be instances where there may 
be a need for the use of a substitute 
spread such as oleomargarine. 

In other words, the amendment, if 
carefully analyzed, should reveal and, I 
think, recommend, an answer to the 
question of the Navy ration, as to 
whether it should be butter, a dairy 
product, or a substitute, a vegetable oil 
or oleomargarine. 

Let us analyze the amendment very 
carefully. On line 4 of page 1 of the 
amendment, it provides, first, that “no 
oleomargarine or margarine shall be 
acquired for use by the Navy or any 
branch or department thereof during 
any fiscal year unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall certify.” 

Then it provides: 

(1) that no purchases of milk or dairy 
products have been or are intended to be 
made by any department or agency of the 
Federal Government in such fiscal year for 
the purpose of stabilizing or supporting the 


co received by farmers for milk or butter- 
a 


That particular language relates di- 
rectly to the price support provisions 
of the agricultural acts relating to the 
Proper and orderly marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. We have on the 
statute books a price support provision 
for dairy products, providing 75 to 90 
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percent of parity price supports for 
dairy products, including butter and 
milk, and depending upon the supply, 
the price support varies. Sometimes it 
has been as high as 90 percent. It has 
been as low as 75 percent. It has been 
at 80 percent. 

There are those of us who believe 
that the price support program for dairy 
products should be higher than it is 
presently. The amendment presented 
by the Senator from. Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxMIRE] to the particular bill now 
pending takes into consideration the es- 
tablished law of the land, namely, that 
there will be a price support program 
and that there is a price support pro- 
gram for dairy products. 

How does that price support program 
work? It works essentially through 
Government purchases. It works upon 
the basis of the Government buying up 
the surplus over the consumer demand, 
and storing that surplus, whether it be 
in the form of cheese, dried milk, or but- 
ter. Then the Government has ways 
of disposing of the surplus. 

Fortunately, the surpluses are rather 
low at the moment. There is very little 
dried milk and practically no butter, and 
I believe the cheese supplies are at a 
low, at least have been for the last sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. President, what the Proxmire 
amendment proposes is simply stated. 
If the Government of the United States 
has available supplies of dairy products 
under the price support program then 
the Navy, which is a department of this 
Government which uses substantial 
quantities of foodstuffs, shall not pur- 
chase a substitute spread, since the 
Government has already purchased but- 
ter under its price support operations. 
What could be more sensible and more 
reasonable? The Government is in pos- 
session of a substantial amount of good, 
wholesome, nourishing, clean, delicious 
butter. The Government, through the 
Department of Agriculture, simply says, 
‘“‘We have this butter available.” It says 
to the Department of the Navy, “Here 
is the butter. It has already been paid 
for. Why not use it?” In other words, 
the amendment says to the Department 
of the Navy, “So long as there are sup- 
plies of butter which have been acquired 
under the price support program, the 
Department of the Navy shall not spend 
some extra dollars of the taxpayers for 
another product.” 

The amendment, conversely, would 
state that if there is no butter available, 
if there is not an adequate supply, then 
the oleomargarine may be utilized as a 
foodstuff or as a spread for the Navy 
ration. 

Point No. 1 made by the Proxmire 
amendment is in the public interest. It 
is in the taxpayers’ interest. It is in the 
farmers’ interest. I add, it is in the in- 
terest of the Navy, because good, whole- 
some, fresh, delicious butter is a good 
food, in or out of the Navy. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to 
have the interests of its servicemen 
enough at heart so that it will provide 
the best food it can find. Surely butter 
qualifies under that label, as being the 
best of nourishing food. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY: | I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the 
Senator from Minnesota for his very elo- 
quent and persuasive exposition. It is 
very clear, and I think it is very con- 
vincing to anyone who reads or listens 
to the argument. 

I should like to say, to underline the 
importance of what the Senator from 
Minnesota has said, that the Army and 
the Air Force may purchase margarine 
or may purchase butter. The procure- 
ment officers have the kind of incentive 
one would expect. Those officers want to 
have a bookkeeping saving, so even 
though there is a surplus supply of butter 
available in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, those procurement officers turn 


purchase it at a lower price. It is a 
lower price for the Navy. Then they can 
say, “Look, we made a savings of $1 mil- 
lion or $2 million.” 

Actually, those purchases have added 
a substantial amount to the costs of the 
Government. Why? That is so because 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
surplus butter available. 

The reason why the Proxmire amend- 
ment is essential is that if we do not pro- 
vide this safeguard we are going to have 


exactly the same situation in the Navy - 


that we have in the Army and in the Air 
Force. That is why Congress is in such 
an excellent position, looking at the mat- 
ter from an overall standpoint, to pro- 
vide that so long as the Government has 
the butter available, the Navy shouid be 
able to use it. 

The Senator from South Carolina ear- 
lier was calling for. uniformity. The 
main argument made was for uniformity. 
If we call for uniformity, we ought to 
have the Army and the Air Force get in 
line with the Navy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator surely 
makes a point with which any reason- 
able person would agree. 


public policy, and is required under the 
law, through its price-support operations, 
to sustain or to maintain a price which 
is agreed upon under a formula of the 
flexible price-support program. A sub- 
stantial quantity of butter is purchased 
on occasion, or cheese or powdered milk. 
We have gone through this process for 
several years. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, a 
public agency, owns butter. Frequently 
that butter has been sold back into the 
market at lower prices, not to the benefit 
of the taxpayers but instead to the bene- 
fit of a private entrepreneur, or else it 
has been given away in relief feeding, 
which is a desirable development, in a 
program I have consistently supported. 

What the Proxmire amendment pro- 
vides is that, so long as we have a price- 
support. operation of the Government 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and so long as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation continues to purchase 
supplies of butter or dairy products, then 
the Navy will be required to utilize the 
product which the Government has 


nity 
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already purchased, rather than to have 
the Government continue to pay storage 
charges upon the butter which is already 
owned ‘by the Government. 

The Proxmire amendment simply says: 
“We will use in the Navy Department the 
butter which is owned by the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

The problem is that each department 
head looks upon his department as if it 
were a separate principality, a separate 
government. Each department head has 
his own budget, for his own department. 
So the Department of the Navy says: 
“Oh, we will save a few cents a pound 
on aspread. We will buy oleo, which is a 
little cheaper than butter, and it will 
make the Department of the Navy 
budget look a whole lot better.” 

In the meantime, the taxpayers, who 
pay for the Navy plus the Department 
of Agriculture plus everything else, own 
millions of dollars’ worth of butter held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and the taxpayers are paying thousands 
of dollars for storage of that butter. In 
the past some of that butter has gone 
rancid because of lack of use. 

From the point of view of the tax- 
payers, instead of from the point of view 
of the Department of the Navy, it is im- 
portant that the butter be used. The 
Congress is not about ready to repeal the 
price-support program for butter. This 
is an established program of the Gov- 
ernment, and has been for years. It is 
necessary for the well-being of the dairy 
producers. It is necessary so that we 
may have an adequate supply of butter, 
milk, ‘and cheese for the American 
consumers. 

The argument in this debate runs as 
follows: If we consider the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, we are simply 
saying, “Look, the Navy can save a few 
dimes and a few nickels upon oleo, eyen 
though the Department of Agriculture is 
spending millions of dollars on butter.” 
What the Senator from Wisconsin is say- 
ing is as follows: “Let us look at the Gov- 
ernment as one Government instead of a 


budget alone, and then let us look at the 
and see what we can do for 
him.” 

The taxpayer would be benefited by the 
Proxmire amendment. The taxpayer 
would be injured by the committee bill, 
because the Proxmire amendment is 
based upon the availability of supplies in 
the hands of the Government. The 
Proxmire amendment takes into consid- 
eration the price support laws which are 
on the statute books and places in rela- 
tionship to those price support laws the 
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Provided, That limited supplies of oleo- 
Ne ee Wane es ee 

operations where the use of butter would 
be impractical. 

Of course, that part of the amendment 
refers, for example, to areas where there 
may be problems of refrigeration or 
where there may not be supplies readily 
available, or to some areas of the world 
where the Navy may have a base in 
which supplies of butter are not readily 
accessible. In other words, oleo is not 
excluded. What is more, oleo is not 
excluded if there is no surplus butter, if 
the butter program is in balance between 
the supply and demand, and in a situa- 
tion in which the purchase of oleo does 
not contribute to the surplus of butter 
products or milk products. In that 
event the Navy, in coordination with the 
other agencies of the Government, can 
purchase on a free and equal basis with 
any other Department of the Govern- 
ment. 

I believe the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin ought to be 
adopted, and I wish again to call to the 
attention of the Senate the two provisos. 
I hope when the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin speaks in his own right, since-he is 
the author of the amendment, he will 
elaborate in some detail on the amend- 
ment because it is important that the 
Recorp be made very clear. 

I say most respectfully that there will 
be Senators who will say that the Sena- 
tors from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREY] stood 
here in the Senate and tried to force 
upon the Navy the use of butter, which is 
a higher cost spread than oleo. That is 
not what we are attempting to do at all. 
What we are saying is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to be 
considered as one Government instead of 
a series of separate departments. What 
we are saying is that when we have one 
policy of the Government which provides 
for price support operations which neces- 
sarily bring within the hands of the Gov- 
ernment the ownership of certain butter 
supplies that they use, and which have 
been paid for once by the taxpayer, 
there is no reason why there cannot be 
a transfer of that commodity from one 
department to another at no extra cost 
to the American taxpayer. 

The final proviso of this particular 
measure is: 

Provided further, That this section shall 
not be construed as prohibiting the disposi- 
tion of any unused stocks of oleomargarine 


or margarine acquired under the foregoing 
proviso by any means other than by serving 
as a component of the Navy ration. 


I think there is some merit in that 
provision. The oleo can be used in the 
oversea program, and can be used in the 
relief feeding programs. I may add that 
I believe the vegetable oil stocks that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation owns 
ought to be used more generously in our 
oversea and charitable relief feeding 
program. I happen to know that the 
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agencies—send vegetable oils for relief 
feeding in many parts of the world. I 
believe this is a good way to use those 
products. I come from a State which 
produces vast quantities of soybeans. I 
believe we are the second largest pro- 
ducer of soybeans. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield?’ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to em- 
phasize the fact that the Senator from 
Minnesota, who is speaking, comes from 
a State which produces more soybeans 
than any other State of the Union with 
ohne exception, and that means he speaks 
with authority. He speaks, not from a 
one-interest standpoint, but from a 
standpoint in which he takes neither 
side, neither the side of soybeans nor the 
side of the dairy farmer, but the side of 
the total public interest, the taxpayer, 
the consumer, and both the dairy 
farmer and the soybean producer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I add that 
soybean production in the State of Min- 
nesota in terms of income and number of 
producers approximates its dairy pro- 
duction. 

Therefore, as I speak on the subject of 
oleomargarine I am mindful of the eco- 
nomic interests of the respective groups 
in my State, but I wish to say again that 
it is in the public interest to see that 
vegetable oils are properly used. Vege- 
table oils can be used in relief feeding 
and in the school-lunch programs. They 
can be used in a great number of ways. 

Had the Department of Agriculture 
been willing this year to purchase some 
vegetable oil in the market when oe 
market was filled with soybeans, 
farm producers of my State would gate 
been getting approximately 80 cents a 
hundredweight more for their soybeans. 
A modest purchase of vegetable oil, soy- 
bean oil, could have increased the income 
of the farmer for his soybeans substan- 
tially. In other words, an expenditure 
of a few million dollars on the part of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the oil—not the beans but the oil— 
could have increased the income of the 
soybean producers $200 million or $300 
million. 

I had a table presented to me this past 
week, which I do not have with me at 
the moment, but which I shall make 
available during this debate, which 
pointed out that with a reasonable pur- 
chase of approximately $25 million of 
oil, which could well have been disposed 
of, and which was requested by the great 
oversea relief organizations, we could 
have increased the income to the pro- 
ducers of soybeans in Minnesota to over 
$150 million, and that would have been 
$150 million which would have gone into 
the community life of every one of our 
communities, towns, villages, and cities. 

Such expenditure would have been 
good business, and it would not have 
run into conflict with the butter and 
dairy program. 

Returning to my original point, I sim- 
ply wish to add that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is asking Congress to quit 
storing butter and start using it. What 
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the Senator from Wisconsin is asking 
the Congress to do is that in the event 
there is a surplus of butter, the depart- 
ment—in this instance, the Navy—shall 
utilize butter which has already been 
pought and paid for by the taxpayers. 
What the Senator from Wisconsin is 
saying is that if there are circumstances 
in which none of these supplies are on 
hand and where the purchase of order 
will not in any way contribute to the 
surplus of the dairy products which are 
already protected under a price support 
program, that the Navy may go ahead 
and buy oleo. 

What the Senator from Wisconsin is 
saying is that he does not wish to see 
the Navy’s policies contribute to the 
problems of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. What he is saying is that he does 
not want to see the Navy purchases con- 
tribute to the surpluses that we have. 
What the Senator from Wisconsin is 
saying is, “Let us use the dollars we have 
frugally. Let us use them well. We have 
@ price support program on dairy prod- 
ucts. It is a program which was re- 
quested by the President, supported by 
the Department of Agriculture, and en- 
acted by Congress.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin is merely 
saying that as long as the program is on 
the books, which he supports, which I 
support, which his senior colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEy] supports, and 
which the majority in Congress sup- 
ports, that there is no sense in trying 
to throw a monkey wrench, so to speak, 
into the gears of the price-support pro- 
gram with respect to dairy products by 
enacting a special act which requires the 
Navy to buy oleo. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has per- 
formed a real service. I know that some 
processors of oleo will be unhappy with 
my comments today. I should like to 
say a word to them. They have plenty 
of markets for their product. We are 
talking about Government business. We 
are talking about a department of the 
Government purchasing supplies for 
Government purposes. 

The Senator from Minnesota is saying 
that if the Government already owns 
supplies. it should use them, and not go 
out looking for something else. In other 
words, if it already owns what it needs 
for edible food, if it has high nutritional 
value and high caloric value, and is good 
and delicious food, why go around shop- 
ping for something else, on the theory 
that the Government will save some 
money for the Navy, when, in fact, it will 
only add the cost to the Department of 
Agriculture? 

I wish to thank the Senator for per- 
mitting me to make these observations. 
Of course I will support his amendment. 
I am much pleased that he has taken 
the leadership in this matter. I am con- 
fident that the people of the State of 
Wisconsin will feel, as I do, that he has 
done a great service not only to the dairy 
industry, but also to the taxpayers. I 
might add also that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty] is also a cospon- 
sor of the amendment and that he is to 
be commended for his fight in this mat- 
ter. I would surely like to be associated 
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with the purpose of the amendment, and 
with the objective it seeks to fulfill. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
had not expected to speak at this time. 
I had expected the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] to address the Sen- 
ate. However, before I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, I wish again to thank 
the Senator from Minnesota. Ordinarily 
the author of an amendment, when he 
calls it up, immediately talks about the 
amendment and explains it. However, I 
could not resist the great opportunity, 
with the eloquent Senator from Minne- 
sota on the floor, to take advantage of 
having him. kick off the discussion. My 
judgment has been vindicated, because 
his justification and explanation of the 
amendment have been extremely con- 

I should like to pinpoint a few details 
of the amendment, because they are very 
important. The bill as introduced does 
provide—and I must say this in all fair- 
ness to the authors of the bill— 

During any period when surplus butter 
stocks are available to the Navy through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation no oleomar- 
garine or margarine shall be acquired for 
the use by the Navy or any branch or de- 
partment thereof. 


That is what the bill provides. 

My amendment plugs loopholes in that 
language. The Senator from Minnesota 
has indicated quite eloquently the need 
for plugging those loopholes. This is 
what my amendment provides: 

No oleomargarine or margarine shall be 
acquired for use by the Navy or any branch 
or department thereof during any fiscal year 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
certify (1) that no purchases of milk or 
dairy products have been or are intended 
to be made by any department or agency of 
the Federal Government. 


The difference, of course, between my 
amendment and the bill can be seen by 
analyzing the situation which exists at 
the present time. As far as I know, at 
least within the last few days, there has 
been no butter held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. We all know that 
within a couple of weeks there will be 
surplus butter in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Under the circumstances, there would 
be nothing to prevent the Navy, if the 
bill is passed, from buying surplus oleo, 
which would last for as long as it would 
last without perishing. It would last for 
several months. At the same time, with- 
in a few days a surplus supply of butter 
would be available. I know the inten- 
tion of the authors of the bill was a good 
intention, because they would not have 
included section 2 of the bill if they had 
not intended to protect the Government 
from the kind of loss I have described. 
However, I believe the argument that the 
amendment does protect it much more is 
an argument that cannot be dismissed. 

Under the Proxmire amendment if 
during a fiscal year butter is in surplus 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation, or 
there is any intention to buy butter, then 
at the same time and under those cir- 
cumstances the Navy would not procure 
oleomargarine. That makes a great deal 
of sense, I think. 
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There is one other phase to the 
amendment which I should like to ex- 
plain, because it is a little technical, but 
it is exceedingly important... I am sure 
that the authors of the bill will be con- 
cerned about the difference I have in 
mind. I should like to justify the dif- 
ference. The bill provides in the last 
proviso—I am now refcrring to the bill, 
not to my amendment—that the Navy 
shall in fact purchase margarine when 
there is butter in surplus as follows: It 
provides that even though butter is in 
surplus, the Navy can buy margarine 
provided that during any period of time 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds and 
certifies that there is a surplus of either 
soybean or cottonseed oil. 

_My amendment eliminates that pro- 
viso. 
I feel sure that the authors of the bill 
had the best of intentions when they 
provided that butter and cottonseed oil 
should be placed on the same basis, and 
that if there is a surplus of butter, the 
Navy should be permitted to use marga- 
rine. That argument certainly has sur- 
face plausibility, and it would seem to be 
fair. The difficulty is that there is all 
the difference in the world from the 
standpoint of the cotton producers and 
the soybean producers on the one hand 
and the dairy producers on the other. 

For example, it is true that cotton is 
under the support program. 

First, cottonseed oil is less perishable 
and much more easily diverted to non- 
food uses than butter. Even mors im- 
portant, the cost of removing cottonseed 
oil from the market, should that become 
necessary, is 11 or 12 cents a pound, 
which is much less than the cost of re- 
moving butter from the market, because 
the cost of removing butter from the 
market is 58 cents a pound. If there is 
a surplus of a commodity which costs 
the Government 58 cents a pound to 
remove it from the market, and there is 
a surplus in another commodity that 
costs only 11 cents to remove it from 
the market, from the standpoint of the 
Government it would be far better for 
the armed services to use the more valu- 
able spread first. It would mean that 
then the Government would not have to 
step in and buy additional quantities-of 
butter at 58 cents a pound. It would be 
more economical from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer to pay 11 cents a pound for 
the other commodity. 

That is why it seems to me that the 
taxpayer is far better served by the 
amendment, which would provide that 
the Navy would continue to use butter as 
long as there is a surplus of butter, al- 
though at the same time that there is a 
surplus of butter, there is a surplus of 
cottonseed oil or soybean oil. 

I expect to discuss the amendment 
later and in a little more detail. 

Before I yield the floor, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


nee 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE DESCENT OF THE BATHY- 
SCAPHE “TRIESTE” TO THE UT- 
TERMOST DEPTH OF THE SEA 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in our 
preoccupation with missiles, sputniks, 
and outerspace, we have given far too 
little attention and credit to an event 
which is a milestone in mankind’s ex- 
ploration and conquest of the un- 
known—an event which, for cool au- 
dacity, has few equals in history. 

Iam referring to the descent, in Janu- 
ary, of the Navy’s deep-diving craft, the 
bathyscaphe Trieste, to the uttermost 
depth of the sea. 

It is regrettable indeed that this de- 
scent of more than 7 miles into the Pa- 
cific has not received more attention. It 
has pointed the way for scientific ex- 
ploration into the depth as well as the 
breadth of the 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface which is covered by water. 

The Trieste itse'f is essentially a two- 
unit vessel composed of a large cigar- 
shaped float 58 feet long and i1 feet in 
diameter, and a gondola 6 feet in diam- 
eter slung underneath. The craft is 
called bathyscaphe from the Greek 
words for deep and boat. 

The main structure of the Trieste— 
the cigar-shaped float—is divided into 13 
chambers, each separated by thin steel 
bulkheads. In these chambers the 
Trieste carries 30,000 gallons of aviation 
gasoline which, because it is lighter than 
water, provides buoyancy. 

Seventeen tons of small iron pellets 
about the size of BB shot are carried as 
ballast in two containers or tubs, one 
forward of and one abaft the gondola. 

The recordbreaking descent took 
place on January 23 in the central Pa- 
cific Ocean in the Marianas Trench 
known as the Challenger Deep. There 
the Trieste, with Lt. Don Walsh, U.S. 
Navy, and Swiss Scientist Jacques 
Piccard aboard, began iis dive. 

Descending at more than 200 feet a 
minute, at a thousand feet the deep- 
diving craft passed below the level of 
visible light. For tens of thousands of 
feet from that point downward, the 
small experimental craft made its de- 
scent in total darkness, completely be- 
yond help of any sort in case of emer- 
gency. 

As it dropped deeper and deeper into 
the Pacific, tremendous pressures were 
building up on the hull and gondola. At 
24,000 feet, they passed the previous 
depth record set by the Trieste itself. 

At 30,000 feet, Walsh and Piccard 
heard and felt a powerful crack in the 
bathyscaphe. “The sphere rocked as 
though we were on land and going 
through a mild earthquake,” said Lieu- 
tenant Walsh later,.as reported in Life 
magazine. “We waited anxiously for 
what might happen next. Nothing did. 
We flipped off the instruments and the 
underwater telephone, so that we could 
hear better. Still nothing happened.” 

If the float. part of the bathyscaphe 
had been rendered ineffective, the two 
bathyscaphists would have been plunged 
downward to the ocean floor, without 
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small steel sphere for life—and life for 
them would have been very short, in- 
deed, as their oxygen supply gave out 
in the cold darkness at the bottom of 
the sea. 

If the gondola itself, or its Plexiglas 
portholes, had imploded—-that is, ex- 
ploded inward—the two young adven- 
turers would have been instantly 
smashed shapeless by the force of untold 
thousands of tons of water. 

Under these circumstances, not know- 
ing for sure what damage had occurred 
to the bathyscaphe as it ventured into 
pressures never before experienced, to 
have turned back would have been no 
discredit. 

Nevertheless, Walsh and Piccard 
elected to continue their epic journey 
downward. 

After 4 hours and 48 minutes of 
descent, the Trieste reached the bottom. 
There Walsh and Piccard found that the 
balance of the vessel was so fine that the 
thin wire suspended beneath the vessel 
was sufficient to cushion the final few 
yards of descent, as the wire itself 
slacked off on the sea floor. 

Then, through the clear plastic port- 
holes 8 inches thick, in the sides of the 
gondola, and by means of floodlights be- 
neath the hull of the float, Walsh and 
Piccard looked for the first time on a 
sight never before seen by the eyes of 
man—the ultimate depth of the sea. 
They also learned the source of the loud 
report they heard: one of the plastic 
portholes was badly cracked. 

By marvelous chance, one of the fore- 
most questions entertained by scientists 
about these great depths was answered 
on this first descent of the Trieste to the 
bottom of the Marianas Trench. A sole- 
like fish swam slowly through the area 
illuminated by the light shining from 
the Trieste, thus proving that higher 
forms of life can exist even at this depth, 
where the pressure on the hull of the 
bathyscaphe and on the fish itself was 
more than 8 tons per square inch. 

The pioneer visit of man to the depth 
of the sea lasted only 20 minutes. The 
return to the surface was made by Walsh 
and Piccard in a little more than 3 hours. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, sent congratulations to the 
two men. He said their feat would 
“mark the opening of a new age in ex- 
ploration of the depths of the ocean 
which can well be as important as ex- 
ploration in space has been in the past.” 

Mr. President, I may say that today 
we know less about what is at the bottom 
of the ocean and in the depths of the 
seas than we know about outer space 
itself. That is why the great achieve- 
ment made by these brave men is so 
outstanding, as they extend their ex- 
plorations beyond known areas, into 
depths of the ocean heretofore wholly 
unknown to man. 

Lt. Don Walsh, the Navy officer in 
charge of the Trieste, is a typical young 
Navy submarine officer. A native of 
Berkeley, Calif., he now makes his home 
in San Diego, while he is assigned as 
officer in charge of the Trieste. He is an 
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Annapolis graduate, and has served 
aboard both surface ships and sub- 
marines. He is 28 years of age. 

Mr. Piccard who, together with his 
famous father, Auguste Piccard, de- 
signed and built the bathyscaphe Trieste, 
and sold it to the Office of Naval Re- 
search in 1957, is 37 years of age. His 
permanent home is Lauzanne, Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. President, at this point I may say 
that it seems to me that the fact that 
we had to go overseas to obtain the 
underwater vessel necessary in order to 
accomplish this remarkable feat, is a re- 
fiection on the scientific progress of our 
Nation in this field. A vessel of that 
character is not now built in this coun- 
try; neither do we have under way at 
the present time experimentation lead- 
ing to the construction of such a vessel. 
I hope the proposed legislation intro- 
duced by the chairman of our Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which calls for further exploration in the 
field of oceanography, will be enacted 
into law this year, in order that our 
country may lead in this field of explora- 
tion, as it has led in others. 

After their feat, Walsh and Piccard 
were flown to Washington, where the 
President presented Walsh with the 
Legion of Merit and Piccard with the 
Distinguished Public Service Award. 

Walsh's citation read, in part: 

During deep-diving operations in the 
Marianas Trench, he successfully completed 
@ series of recordbreaking dives, culminated 
by a dive to the unprecedented depth of 
37,800 feet on January 23, 1960, this being 
the deepest spot on the ocean floor known to 


man. By his leadership, courage, and de- 


votion to duty, he contributed greatly to 
the success of this project and upheld the 
highest traditions of the U.S. naval service. 


Piccard was cited for his “outstanding 
services to the Department of the Navy 
in the field of oceanographic research.” 
He was commended for dives “made at 
the risk of his own life” while “collecting 
scientific data for the US. Navy in this 
previously unexplored area of the earth.” 

Lt. Lawrence A. Shumaker, U.S. Navy, 
was also cited for his performance of 
duty as assistant officer in charge of the 
Trieste. Dr. Andreas Rechnitzer, @ 
native Californian, who was Navy sci- 
entist in charge of the bathyscaphe pro- 
gram, was awarded the Navy’s distin- 
guished Civilian Service Award. 

It is difficult to forecast the full scope 
and importance of the pioneering exploit 
of the Trieste. It is, however, readily 
apparent that the seas of the world are 
of enormously increasing importance. 
The surface of the sea has traditionally 
been the highway of world commerce; 
99 percent of international trade moves 
on the surface of the sea. Now a vast 
new dimension of the sea has been 
opened to mankind. 

What does this dimension promise to 
us? It is of tremendous military im- 
portance. The expanse of sea, with its 
almost unlimited opportunities for 
mobility and dispersal, has, at one 
stroke, been vastly increased to us. 

Moreover, the Trieste itself is useful 
to the Navy, in planning new submarines 
which, by combining the ability to de- 
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scend to tremendous depths with the 
ability to cruise almost indefinitely by 
means of nuclear propulsion, will ex- 
tend tremendously the military strength 
the Nation. 
The Navy expects the Trieste to be 
useful in planning a whole new order of 
vessels designed to advance the frontiers 
of learning in the increasingly important 
study known as oceanography. 
Undoubtedly, many more descents will 
be made by the Trieste, in our efforts to 
learn more of this relatively little known 
medium on which we are so dependent. 
When the Trieste has ended its days 
of pioneering exploration of the depths, 
and is supplanted by newer undersea 
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with Charles Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. 
Louis, and with other craft which, 
century have carried Americans 

adventures. The 
be a fitting addition to that 


President, in closing let me say 
heroic, great adventurers 
lives in order to advance 
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this adventure had “misfired” and 


nation and in the press to their cou- 

and most important contribution 
to the exploration of an unknown part 
of the world and development of science 
in the United States. 





FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR WA- 
TER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer comparative figures on the 
of water resource development in 
the United States in the past decade. 

The administration last year, in jus- 
tifying its now discredited no new-starts 
Policy, attempted to show that public 
works expenditures approved by this 


Projecting estimates be- 
yond the budget table, Assistant Direc- 
tor Elmer B. Staats said that expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1962, assuming no new 
starts, would reach $1,200,000,000; and 
that with a number of new starts each 
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year as provided in the bill, expendi- 
tures would reach $1,600,000,000. 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 


conclusion, considering the true value 
of the dollar as related to 1950. Accord- 
ingly using the Budget Bureau’s figures 
on dollar expenditures, I have worked up 
a study of the effective level of water 
resource investment in each of the last 
10 years, in relation to the changing 
value of the dollar and the increase in 
population. I shall offer the table for 
the Recorp. 

It will be noted; Mr. President, that 
while our population has increased in 
the last decade by 19 percent, our real 
expenditures for water resource devel- 
opment have increased only three- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

There is another point of special sig- 
nificance revealed in this table. Look 


present presented its first 
budget, which was for fiscal 1954. 
at 1950 prices, 


velopment regain the level of 1950—and 
then, as I have said, the total went up 
only three-tenths of 1 percent for the 
decade. I offer these figures as a sig- 
nificant study of our investment in 
America’s future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table I have referred to made a part of 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Federal expenditures for water-resource development 










Fiscal year 


peensesesedt 


: Bureau of the Budget, for 


i Source: constructi 
Agriculture, TVA, St. Lawrence Seaway, Public Health Service, and 
Source: Senate 


Banking and Currency Committee. 
3 Source: Census Bureau. 

4+%o of 1 percent. 

5 Estimate. 


CHINA AND THE BOMB 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a communication from 
Dr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who is pres- 
ently with Harvard University, in which 
he referred to an article written by Mr. 
Mervyn Jones, entitled “China and the 
Bomb,” which appeared in the Observer 
of Sunday, April 24, 1960. 

In the letter Dr. Schlesinger wrote to 
me as follows: 

Knowing your efforts to persuade our Gov- 
ernment to take a more sensible look at 
policy toward Red China, I thought you 
might be interested in reading—and per- 
haps inserting in the CoNGREssIoNAL REc- 
orp—the attached piece from the London 
Observer. 

The value of the piece, it seems to me, lies 
in the emphasis he places on the crucial 
issue—that is, the relationship of Red China 
to nuclear weapons and to future disarma- 
ment programs. 


I would say he has put his finger on 
the crux of the question, because, no 
matter what kind of agreements we 
finally make with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, if we ever make such agree- 
ments, if China is not part and parcel of 
those agreements and arrangements, 
tests can go forward in that area with- 
out any supervision whatever. 
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ion of water and power projects by Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, 


ternational Boundary Commission. 





Dr. Schlesinger goes on to say: 

While a policy of protracted nonrecogni- 
tion is obviously sterile, it seems to me 
equally foolish to suppose that recognition 
would make much impression on the revolu- 
tionary fanatics of Peiping. 


I may observe here I have not favored, 
and I do not now favor, the present rec- 
ognition of Red China; and I have not 
favored, and I do not now favor, the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. On the other hand, it seems 
to me we have to find realistic ways of 
dealing with these people if we ever 


realistic unless it includes the area con- 
trolled by the Red Chinese. 

Dr. Schlesinger goes on to say: 

The British experience has been suffi- 
ciently discouraging about the significance 
of recognition per se. However, if we are 
serious about international disarmament 
and if we are concerned (as we well ought 
to be) with stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons to Red China, then we must do 
something as soon as possible to implicate 
Peiping in the general arrangements and 
ordinances of the international community. 


Mr. President, recent occurrences at 
the summit lend additional emphasis to 


the importance of what Dr. Schlesinger 


ected 
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international community and 
Russia itself, should they wish to be. 

Mr. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter and the article re- 
Seasod' be tade @ part of the Recsns. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 12, 1960. 
Senator CLaIrm ENGLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SenaTOR ENGLE: Knowing your ef- 
forts to persuade our Government to take a 
more sensible look at policy toward Red 
China, I thought you might be interested 
in reading—and perhaps in inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—the attached piece 
from the London Observer. 

The value of the piece, it seems to me, lies 
in the emphasis it places on the crucial 
issue—that is, the relationship of Red 
China to nuclear weapons and to future 
disarmament programs. While a policy of 
protracted mnonrecognition is obviously 
sterile, it seems to me equally foolish to 
suppose that recognition would make much 
impression on the revolutionary fanatics 
of Peiping. The British experience has been 
sufficiently discouraging about the signifi- 
cance of recognition per se. However, if we 
are serious about international disarmament 
and if we are concerned (as we well ought 
to be) with stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons to Red China, then we must do 
something as soon as possible to implicate 
Peiping in the general arrangements and 
ordinances of the international community. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


[From the Observer, Apr. 24, 1960} 
CHINA AND THE BOMB 
(By Mervyn Jones) 

The study of politics, in our century, is to 
a large extent the calculation of the chances 
of disaster. It is foreseen, at first, as the 
problematical end result of still latent 
trends. Later, actual events make it, not 
indeed inevitable. but positively more likely 
than not. Everyone who is old enough re- 
members the point at which he admitted 
that the Second World War had become a 
probability. 

The event that will make the third world 
war—in other words, the end of civilized 
and perhaps of all human life—a probabil- 
ity can now be foreseen. This event is the 
acquisition by China of nuclear weapons. 

There is not much doubt that it is going 
to happen, unless it is prevented, quite soon. 
Even without the aid of men who have stud- 
ied in Western countries, and more recently 
in Russia, Chinese science is on the neces- 
sary level of attainment. To underestimate 
it would be merely to repeat the error of 
those who supposed Russia to be incapable 
of the same achievement. 


TWO YEARS, SAY SOME SCIENTISTS 


Moreover, we must assume the Chinese 
effort to have the same urgent stimulus from 
authority, the same lavish use of resources 
at the expense of other projects, as had the 
Russian sputniks. The scientific report on 
which the Labor Party relied in framing its 
“nonnuclear club” proposals listed China 
among the nations which could make nu- 
clear weapons within 5 years; and that was 
in 1959. Some British scientists believe the 
time is as short as 2 years. 
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For anyone who has not accepted with 
cynical resignation the human capacity to 
Ore ee a ae the lack of pub- 

lic discussion of this prospect must seem 
extraordinary. True, many voices, from the 
Observer to the campaign for nuclear dis- 
armament, warn us of the spreading of 
nuclear ambitions. But as a rule the danger 
is presented in terms of the sheer number of 
possible nuclear powers: “What—will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom?” 

There is no denying that each and every 
increase in this number makes the world 
more unsafe. The chance of war through 
accident or recklessness grows; the hope of 
agreed and controlled disarmament weakens. 
Both these effects, however, would be felt 
with special sharpness if the newcomer to 
the nuclear club were China: the former be- 
cause the world has little practice in judging 
the seriousness of Chinese actions, the latter 
because China is wholly outside the circle of 
international negotiation. And there are 
other reasons to think that the danger of 
China armed with the nuclear bomb is of 
a unique kind. 


A DISSATISFIED GREAT POWER 


By reason of her size, her population, her 
developing industry, and the determined 
character of her rulers, China is about to 
become—with or without the bomb—a great 
power. In this context, a great power is a 
nation able to threaten or initiate a major 
war, not in the hope of dragging a stronger 
ally with her, but in command of weaker 
allies or independently. 

The two existing great powers who are 
nuclearly armed, America and Russia, are 
satisfied powers. They are content with the 
present division of the world, or—at the 
least—disinclined to risk war over such 
minor aspects of this division as are not to 
their liking. China is a dissatisfied power, 
opposed to the consolidation of the status 
quo, which the others favor. To what ex- 
tent China’s claims are justified, and in 
what measure they ought to be conceded, 
is not the point in this argument; the point 
is the danger of the bomb in the armory 
of a dissatisfied great power. 

There is another important difference. 
The rulers of China, if we assume them to 
mean what they repeatedly say, do not be- 
lieve in the possibility of a peace securely 
based on negotiation and agreement, and 
are actively preparing for the hard neces- 
sity of war. 


CONSEQUENCES OF WRONG GUESS 


This does not mean that they are pre- 
paring for aggression. It does mean that 
in a time of crisis, or when faced with what 
they take to be an intolerable trespass on 
their own interests, they would reconcile 
themselves to entering into hostilities. 

They would say to themselves: “Well, the 
moment we expected has come, and for- 
tunately we are ready for it.” To some ex- 
tent, this was true of both America and Rus- 
sia in the worst years of the cold war. It 
is not true now of either; but it is true of 
China. 

If these are the characteristics of China 
as an incipient great power, it would be very 
rash to assume that such a power, when 
full-grown to greatness and equipped with 
the bomb, would be deterred by the threat 
of nuclear bombardment by her enemies. 
The ability to precipitate a worldwide mas- 
sacre might make China more cautious, 
as apparently it has made America and 
Russia; or it might have the opposite effect. 

It does not seem that China is likely to 
take Russia’s current behavior as a model. 
In the Lebanon crisis of 1958, when Khru- 
shchey refrained from going anywhere near 
the brink, the Chinese view was that he had 
made the wrong decision. The safe deduc- 
tion seems to be that in any future crisis, 
if China’s influence with Russia has grown, 
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and more emphatically if China were di- 
aa involved, the choice might be other- 


wi what will happen if China has the bomb, 
admittedly, is guesswork. But the conse- 
quences of guessing wrong are s0 a) 
as to entitle us to say that the only safety 
lies in preventing China from getting the 
bomb. To my mind, this aim of policy—be- 
ing, at one short remove, the aim of saving 
the human race—must take precedence over 
any other objective. 

The problem of dealing with China has 
the same overriding importance as had, a 
generation ago, the problem of dealing with 
Germany: not because Communist China 
can be accurately compared with Nazi Ger- 
many, nor because the solution can be what 
it should have been then, but simply because 
of the penalty that attaches to turning aside 
from the obligation to thought and action. 


NATION THAT DOES NOT EXIST 


This is what Britain and America are 
doing now, to a degree that makes one re- 
call Stanley Baldwin as a paragon of fore- 
sight and resolution. Officially for America, 
and virtually for Britain, China does not 
exist. The Americans may thus be the first 
people in history to be annihilated by an 
enemy whose existence they did not admit. 

China is the one nation on earth com- 
pletely free from the obligations, and im- 
mune to the dictates or requests, entailed by 
membership of the United Nations. Amer- 
ica and Russia move toward agreement, now 
tacit and perhaps soon formal, to limit their 
armed forces to 2,500,000 men; China is at 
liberty to keep 6 million under arms, or is 
it 8? The others laboriously evolve a sys- 
tem of inspection; China need be inspected 
by nobody. 

All this happens not because of Chinese 
defiance, but because America wills it so. 
In Britain, not only does the Government 
not press its ally for an end to this ab- 
surdity, but the opposition does not press 
the Government. There seems to be no- 
body for whom China is real. 

There is no way of preventing China from 
getting the bomb without first admitting 
to ourselves, and to China, that China exists. 
This is all the more true because China can- 
not be forbidden to have the bomb; she can 
only be dissuaded. She must be convinced, 
as Russia has slowly been convinced, that 
war is not inevitable nor preparation for it 
a task of prudence. In the time available, 
even if the channels of communication were 
open, this would be a task of the utmost 
difficulty. So long as they are closed, it is 
hopeless. 

IN RUSSIA’S INTEREST 

Yet, just as the West has ignored the ele- 
ments of danger in this situation, it has 
equally ignored one enormously valuable 
element of hope. This can be simply stated. 
That China should not get the bomb is the 
common interest of the rest of the world. 
No demonstration is needed that it is the 
interest, both of the United States and her 
allies, and of India and other uncommitted 
nations. What has lately become clear is 
that it is also the interest—to the measure 
that peace is the interest—of Russia. 

If China does become armed with nuclear 
weapons, it will be by making them herself. 
Russia, though allied to China, and though 
debarred by no undertaking to others, makes 
no move to supply them. It is relevant 
that Moscow has ignored a confident re- 
quest by East Germany for nuclear missiles, 
breaking for the first time with the policy 
of copying step by step the rearmament of 
West Germany. Russia was evidently un- 
willing to give these weapons to a govern- 
ment which is now an ally of China 4&5 
much as of her own; unwilling, above all, to 
provide a precedent which would have obliged 
her to give them to China. 
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If we face the fact that China exists and 
matters; if we consider every possible ex- 
pedient that may serve the vital aim of pre- 
yenting her from getting the bomb; if we 
avail ourselves in this of the cooperation of 
Russia, that we are lucky to have 
it—then we shall have, instead of evasion, 


the makings of a policy. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I rise 
in favor of the pending amendment. 
Before I address myself specifically to 
the amendment I should like, by way of 
prefatory remarks, to point out what 
is the law now and how the committee 
bill would change the law. 

Under the Navy ration statute the 
members of the US. Navy are 
guaranteed a daily ration of butter for 
table use. The committee bill would 
take away that guarantee and would per- 
mit the Navy to serve to sailors either 
oleomargarine or margarine instead of 
butter. When we take a careful look at 
the text of the committee bill we note 
that although the bill states that when 
surplus butter stocks are available 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration oleomargarine cannot be pur- 
chased for table use by the Navy, such 
provision is rendered almost meaning- 
less by another little proviso at the end 
of the bill which says, in effect, that if 
butter and soybean or cottonseed oil are 
in surplus then the Navy can use either 
butter or oleo. 

Let us take a look at what the re- 
ported bill would do to the taxpayers’ 
pocketbook, to say nothing of what it 
would do to dairy farmers. Suppose 
that both butter and cottonseed oil are 
in surplus. The committee bill would 
then permit the Navy to use either oleo 
or butter. This would mean chat the 
Federal Government would be putting in 
warehouses butter it purchases at a 
price of from 58 to 62 cents per pound so 
that it will not have to store cottonseed 
oil which costs only around 11 or 12 
cents per pound. 

This is playing fast and loose with the 
taxpayers’ pocketbook. When we note 
that between the years 1954 and 1959, 
almost 129 million pounds of butter 
were transferred from surplus stocks to 
the Defense Department, we can really 
see how much harm the bill could do. 

Had the committee proposal been in 
effect during those years, 1954 through 
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1959, we would have been allowing the 
Navy to purchase oleo while butter piled 
up in the warehouses. 

I am happy to say I join with the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmrre] in supporting 
that amendment. 

We who support the pending amend- 
ment do not believe that Congress ought 
to force upon American sailors oleomar- 
garine for table use when butter, a much 
preferred product, is available. But we 
realize that the Senate may wish to set- 
tle on a compromise of the whole issue, 
and that is what we have proposed in 
our amendment. 

The amendment would allow the Navy 
to use oleomargarine or margarine if the 
Secretary of Agriculture certifies— 

First, that no purchases of milk or 
dairy products have been made or are 
intended to be made by any agency of 
the Federal Government for the purpose 
of stabilizing or supporting the prices 
received by farmers for milk or butter- 
fat; and 

Second, the purchase of oleomargarine 
or margarine in the amounts and at the 
time specified will not cause or contribute 
to a surplus of milk or dairy products. 

Does not that provision in the amend- 
ment make sense? How can anyone ar- 
gue that Congress should encourage the 
Navy to use oleo when another depart- 
ment of the Government is purchasing 
milk or dairy products to stabilize the 
support prices? Contrast this with the 
provision in the committee bill which 
would encourage the Navy to use oleo so 
that it could reduce a surplus of 12-cent 
cottonseed oil, while at the same time 
58- or 60-cent butter stacks up in ware- 
houses. 

As of March 1, 1960, or February 29, 
1960, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
reported that there was no inventory of 
cottonseed oil; there was no inventory 
of soybean oil; and those who purchase 
those commodities, certainly at the 
present time at least, and, insofar as 
we can ascertain, in the future, are not 
likely to experience any economic hard- 
ship whatsoever. 

We also recognize the fact that the 
Navy may have on hand oleo which it 
has been using for cooking purposes. 
It could use up this oleo for cooking pur- 
poses so long as it was not served as a 
component of the Navy ration when 
dairy products are being supported or 
are in surplus. 

Looking ahead to the not too distant 
future we can see that on the basis of 
reports from the Department of Agri- 
culture or elsewhere, the supplies of 
milk in the marketing year 1960-61 could 
increase over the 1959-60 level because 
of such factors as a low beef market. 
Should this increased production be- 
come a fact and we take away one of 
the dairy producers best customers, the 
Navy, the taxpayer may find himself 
in a position where he is helping the 
Government to buy butter to put in the 
warehouses, at the same time that the 
Navy is using oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, without this amend- 
ment, S. 2168 would be a knife thrust 
deep in the economic vitals of the dairy 
farmers of America. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished senior colleague 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point 
out that the prospects are that the Fed- 
eral Government is likely to purchase 
more dairy products from now on, 


ge 


has devoted years and years of study in 
the interest of the agriculture welfare of 
this Nation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to say how grateful I am to the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ArKken], the former chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
a@ man who has been the champion of aJl 
the farmers of America, not only the 
dairy farmers. He speaks with author- 
ity as well as from great experience. It 
would be foolish for us, indeed, to pass 
the bill at this time in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s increase in the quota of im- 
ported foreign cheeses—Edam, Gouda, 
and the Italian type cheeses. The fact 
is that this was a body blow to Wiscon- 
sin. It was a body blow not only to the 
dairy farmers of Wisconsin, but also to 
the small cheese factories, of which we 
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had hundreds in Wisconsin. Many of 
them were knocked out of business, after 
going through many years of plowing 
back their earnings into their factories. 
The Government, by one stroke of the 
pen, virtually wiped out a large number 
of them. 

The point the senior Senator from 
Vermont has made is especially pertinent 
here because the bill provides no pro- 
tection which will require the Navy to 
purchase butter when there is surplus 
butter in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, although section 2 of the bill 
seems to give that protection. The rea- 
son is that if at any time during the year 
there happens to be no surplus in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Navy 
can step in and buy enough oleo to last 
it for a long, long time. That is the 
kind of situation that prevails now. We 
know that in a few weeks there is every 
likelihood that there will be a surplus of 
butter. That is why the amendment 
I have offered is so essential, because it 
provides, among other things, protection 
against that kind of development. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I wish 
te commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Vermont for the excellent 
defense he is making of the dairy indus- 
try of the United States. I believe he 
has made some very pertinent points. 
I should like to ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that the proposed legislation 
would provide an inferior product to 
naval personnel. Certainly butter has 
been long recognized as a better product 
than oleomargarine, both by the price it 
commands in the open cash market and 
by the fact that oleomargarine for years 
tried to copy butter by color and name 
and everything else. Is that not true? 

Mr. PROUTY. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Dakota. 
He is absolutely correct. The manu- 
facturers of oleo in their advertising pro- 
grams have always suggested that their 
product tastes just like the higher priced 
spread. They have been trying to copy 
butter. Of course, certainly, we know it 
is impossible to do that, because butter 
is a much superior product, and I be- 
lieve the American people basically rec- 
ognize that fact. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it 
not also true that the enactment of the 
proposed legislation which is before the 
Senate would further aggravate the farm 
surplus problem in this respect: The 
pasture crops produced on an acre of 
land if used to feed dairy cattle, whose 
end product is butter, will produce far 
fewer pounds of end products like but- 
ter, than if the land were planted to soy- 
beans and the soybeans then converted 
into oleomargarine? What I am trying 
to say is that an acre of land will pro- 
duce far more pounds of oleomargarine 
as an end product of soybean and cot- 
tonseed than would be produced if it 
were a dairy farm operation. 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is abso- 
lutely right in that respect. I agree with 
him wholeheartedly. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If we 
wish to preserve a rural America as we 
knew it in the past, we shall have to do 
something to help the small farmer. I 
do not know of a better way to insure 
the keeping of the small type farm oper- 
ations of America than through dairy 
farm operations. The production of any 
grain always lends itself to bigger oper- 
ations, because of the tremendously high 
cost of the farm machinery that must 
be used. Although some oleomargarine 
legislation may have been necessary in 
the past, all of this has made it tougher 
for the small farmer to stay in busi- 
ness. 

Mr.PROUTY. Thatistrue. We must 
recognize the fact that the average dairy 
farmer operates a so-called family-sized 
farm, a small farm, which in many in- 
stances has been operated for several 
generations in the same family. Unless 
we give the small farmer some help, and 
unless we consider his interests, he can- 
not operate any longer. Once that hap- 
pens, the whole economy is going to be 
drastically affected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
very much for his helpful contribution. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I interrupted the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ver- 
mont to commend the senior Senator 
from Vermont simply because the senior 
Senator from Vermont had just made 
his statement at the time I entered the 
Chamber. There is no question in my 
mind that the remarks which the junior 
Senator from Vermont is making show 
his devotion to the cause is very deep, 
and that he has a very deep understand- 
ing and knowledge of the issues. I am 
sure that before the bill is disposed of 
one way or another, the dary farmers 
of Wisconsin will certainly rise up and 
call him blessed. He is making a great 
contribution by his deep understanding 
and interest. I am grateful to him. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I am 
proud to act as a cosponsor of his 
amendment, which we are considering 
at the present time. I commend the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin most 
highly for his support of the dairy farm- 
ers, not only in his own State, but also 
throughout the United States. 

As I suggested earlier in my colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, the dairy farmer is a 
small farmer. These farmers love the 
soil. They are a bulwark of American 
democracy. They keep the small com- 
munities of the country economically 
viable and they want to stay on the land 
even if it means a lower standard of 
living than that enjoyed by many 
Americans. 

Since 1952, the average wholesale 
price received by farmers for all milk 
dropped more than 18 percent. The 
average price received for butterfat has 
dropped about 22 percent. During this 
same 7-year period, the retail price paid 
by consumers for milk has increased 
nearly 10 percent. 
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While the retail price of milk has been 
increasing, the farmet’s share of the re- 
tail price has been decreasing. In 1952 
the farmer’s share of the retail price was 
51 percent. In 1959 it was only 43 per- 
cent, a decrease of 8 percent during the 
T-year period. 

This widening spread between. what 
the farmer gets and what the consumer 
pays for dairy products is highlighted 
further by other statistics published by 
the Department of Agriculture. In 1959 
an urban worker’s family of three paid 
$195 for the same quantity of dairy prod- 
ucts, milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream, 
that it bought in 1952 for $191. But 
farmers in 1952 received $100 for these 
dairy products as compared with only 
$88 in 1959. Processors and distributors, 
however, increased their “take” for their 
services from $90 in 1952 to $107 in 1959. 

Even though the retail prices of dairy 
products have been increasing, dollar 
for dollar, dairy products are the best 
buy on the housewife’s shopping list. In 
the past 30 years, the real cost of milk 
to a factory worker in terms of work 
time required to purchase a quart of 
milk has dropped more than one-half. 
In 1929, it required the earnings of 15 
minutes of factory work to purchase a 
quart of milk at retail. In 1947, the cost 
of a quart of milk hid dropped to 10 
minutes of factory labor. In 1959, it 
took the earnings of less than 7 minutes 
of factory labor to buy a quart of milk 
at retail. This is indeed an impressive 
record. However, consumers today are 
able to purchase milk at such relatively 
low prices largely because the farmer's 
share of the retail price has been con- 
stantly shvinking over the past 7 years. 

Another important point which should 
be noted is that farm production costs, 
including interest, taxes, and farm wage 
rates, as of April of this year, are the 
highest on record. As a result of falling 
farm prices for milk, and the increasing 
production costs, the returns per hour 
to farm operators for their labor an 
managerial ability have been unreason- 
ably low in recent years. A recent De- 
partment of Agriculture study, allowing 
a 5-percent return on invested capital, 
indicates that the average dairy farmer 
in one important dairy State receives 
about 57 cents an hour for his labor and 
managerial effort, including the value 
of food produced and consumed on the 
farm. What other workers today accept 
such a low return for services rendered 
or work performed? 

Mr. President, another factor which 
should not be overlooked is the effect on 
the morale of Navy personnel if they are, 
at least figuratively, required to pour a 
so-called table spread out of an oilcan. 

Strangely enough, many folks in the 
Navy originated in inland States, in 
small rural communities which are the 
backbone, the muscle, and sinew of 
America. 

To force these people to eat a substi- 
tute for the rich, pure dairy products to 
which they are accustomed could very 
well prove highly disconcerting and up- 
setting to them. 

Mr. President, no discriminating host- 
ess would serve oil to her dinner guests. 
Certainly if that is true, it would be add- 
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ing insult to injury to force the fighting 
men of the U.S. Navy to consume a most 
inferior substitute. 
Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] and me is 
eminently fair and realistic. If the 
amendment is adopted, I feel certain that 
S. 2168 can be acted on with dispatch. 
If, unfortunately, such is not the case, 
then I am afraid that some of us will find 
it necessary to proceed at some length to 
try to persuade Senators that the bill as 
will have a tragic effect not only 
upon the welfare of the average dairy 
farmer, but upon the general economy 
as well, 

I hope the Senate will appreciate the 
serious consequences which will follow 
the passage of S. 2168 as reported, and 
will approve the pending amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wittuams of New Jersey in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION DECISION LEGALIZING 
BOOSTERS OWNED BY AND RE- 
PEATING UHF TELEVISION STA- 
TIONS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, an an- 
nouncement of great significance was 
made this afternoon by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. I refer to its 
decision legalizing boosters which are 
owned by, and which repeat only, UHF 
television stations. Moreover, the FCC 
announcement provides for a maximum 
power of 5 kilowatts for these boosters 
or repeaters, as they sometimes are 


This decision bears directly upon the 
viewing public, Mr. President, and more 
Specifically upon viewers in the West, 
where booster-supported television is so 
widespread. The decision is significant 
because no UHF boosters are currently in 
operation to serve the mere handful of 
UHF stations in the country, 75 in num- 
ber. Yet the people in those many iso- 
lated communities who depend upon 
VHF boosters, using one or more of the 
450 VHF television stations, still await 
definitive action such as that embodied 
in Senate bill 1886, passed by the Senate 
last year. This measure, the so-called 
booster bill, lies in a House committee 
virtually untouched, still unscheduled 
even for hearings. 

Mr. President, I commend the FCC for 
the foresight it has today demonstrated 
in taking action in an area where action 
will soon be demanded. I also commend 
it for showing the need for decision where 
decision is needed. 

However, in my own State of Colorado, 
thousands of viewérs in booster-sup- 
Ported areas still must hold their breath, 


in the hope that the FCC, still unguided 
by a lack of decision on Senate bill 1886, 
will make semiannual extensions on a 
decision to hold up destruction of exist- 
ing VHF boosters. 

Mr. President, the rules outlined by 
the FCC for UHF boosters are sound and 
reasonable. They take a professional 
view of power needs, and establish sound 
engineering standards. In short, these 
rules permit boosters, without permitting 
ungoverned broadcasting. In withhold- 
ing comment on the ownership aspect of 
the announcement, I would say this de- 
cision will be greeted with enthusiasm by 
broadcasters and viewers alike. 

I would also point out, Mr. President, 
that these rules, aside from the owner- 
ship provision, largely parallel those 
contained in the booster bill which this 
body passed last year. 

The FCC has explained that its deci- 
sion is confined to UHF boosters owned, 
and operated according to sound engi- 
neering principles, by the original sta- 
tion. Their use, according to the state- 
ment, is confined to filling in so-called 
shadow areas in the prime signal area of 
the UHF station in question. This is 
reasonable. 

The FCC has explained that no deci- 
sion was made regarding VHF boosters, 
because so many are presently operating, 
that guidance from Congress is needed. 
This, too, is reasonable. 

Mr. President, I hope our colleagues in 
the other body will view in the same light 
today’s decision by the FCC and will act 
speedily to assure uninterrupted tele- 
vision for rural families who depend 
upon boosters, and who look to us for 
help and assurance. 

I should like to add just another word 
or two to my prepared statement, Mr. 
President. It seems to me that Mr. Ford, 
Chairman of the FCC, and the other 
members of the Commission have shown 
a@ great deal of foresight and “get-up” 
and “do it’ in their attitude toward this 
particular mater. Weare often prone to 
criticize, sometimes justly, I am sure, 
Federal agencies, particularly the ad- 
ministrative and regulatory agencies 
such as the FPC, the FCC, the FAA, the 
CAB, and all the rest of the regulatory 
agencies, without stopping to consider 
the job they have. 

I should like to refer back particularly 
to the FCC. In 1926, I believe it was, 
there were six or seven hundred unregu- 
lated radio stations around the country. 
The situation was one of sheer, unorgan- 
ized havoc. As a result, the Federal 
Communications Commission was estab- 
lished for the purpose of regulating 
them. 

Then, in 1958, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission saw that the booster 
situation, the taking of television fre- 
quencies or signals out of the air and 
boosting them, or repeating them, to 
more remotely located communities, was 
very quickly getting in the same situa- 
tion in which the radio stations had been 
back in 1926 and 1927. 

So, in December of 1958, if my memory 
serves me correctly, the FCC issued an 
order suspending the operation of all 
booster stations. I disagreed with that 
order, and I disagreed particularly with 
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some of the reasons on which it was 
based. Because of the widespread dis- 
agreement, the FCC has continually 
from time to time, continued the opera- 
tion of that order of suspension, as it now 
has, and as it probably will continue to 
do until the House acts on this particu- 
lar bill. 

One of the first things the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado did when he returned 
to Washington in January of 1958 was to 
present a bill to the Senate to take care 
of the booster situation. 

Some of our colleagues in the House 
and in the Senate seem to have very 
great difficulty in understanding that 
there are in existence areas which do not 
have a television station on about every 
other square mile. Out in the West we 
have no such abundance of television 
stations. We have TV stations in Colo- 
rado at Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
and Grand Junction. Those are the only 
areas in Colorado where the population is 
concentrated enough to justify original 
television stations. 

In addition, just west of the Denver- 
Colorado Springs-Pueblo axis, there runs 
a string of mountains which are a part 
of what is commonly known as the Con- 
tinental Divide. Colorado has some 60- 
odd peaks over 14,000 feet high. Since 
television stations broadcast on a line- 
of-sight basis, it is very obvious that the 
signals cannot be lifted over those 14,000- - 
foot peaks and over those 12,000 to 13,000 
foot ranges without some kind of boosters 
or microwave signals. 

In order to get around that difficulty, 
the Senate committee last year held very 
extended hearings upon the booster bili. 
I again wish to pay my tribute to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], who held those hearings; and 
who showed great fairness and under- 
standing of the subject, and who reported 
a bill which the Senate passed and which 
I thought was wholly reasonable. That 
bill has now reposed in the House of 
Representatives for just about a period of 
1 year. If that bill is not passed and the 
FCC proceeds with its order of suspen- 
sion toward boosters, a great portion cf 
my State of Colorado is going to be dark- 
ened so far as receiving television broad- 
casts is concerned. 

On the CATV matter, about which I 
spoke the other day in the Senate, I said 
that if one station, the Grand Junction 
TV station, were closed down, it would 
mean 36 boosters serving much of the 
western portion of Colorado and the east- 
ern portion of Utah would be blacked 
out, and those people would be denied 
the right to the use of television. 

I think, if the Federal Communications 
is willing to face up to its problems and 
face up to its challenges, there is no 
reason why the Congress of the United 
States should not act upon the booster 
bill and face up to its problem in acting 
legislatively upon the measure. 

Mr. President, it is very rarely that I 
comment on action on legislation which 
has been determined in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and determined adversely to the 
position which I have taken, but I intend 
to do it at this time with respect to the 
CATV bill, which did not pass. Because 
of the failure of the Senate to face up 
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to. its responsibilities on the CATV bill 
have ultimately 


had by not acting on the booster bill 
which the Senate sent to it. 

In conclusion, it seems to me we have 
ot oa in which, even though 


Mr. President, I yield the floor, 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, ProxMire]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
agree to vote tomorrow at 12:30 p.m. on 
the Proxmire amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
divided equally between the proponents 
and the opponents of the amendment, 
the proponents’ time being in charge of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], or some Senator designated by him 
in his absence, and the time of the op- 
ponents being in charge of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND] or 
some Senator whom he may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the morning 
hour tomorrow be concluded at 10:30 
a.m, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each side 
will then have an hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That upon the convening of the 
Senate tomorrow (Thursday, May 26, 1960), 
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it proceed to the consideration of routine 
morning business; that at 10:30 o’clock a.m. 
the Senate resume consideration of the 
Proxmire-Prouty amendment (lettered “A’— 
5-23-60) to the bill (S. 2168) to amend the 
Navy ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine; that 
at 12:30 o’clock p.m., the Senate proceed to 
vote without further debate on said amend- 
ment; that the intervening time between 
10:30.a.m. and 12:30 p.m, be equally divided 
between the proponents and the opponents 
of said amendment and controlled, respec- 
tively, by Mr. Proxmire and Mr. THURMOND. 

Ordered further, That upon the disposi- 
tion of the said amendment it be in order 
for the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of and vote en bloc on the treaties now 
pending on the Executive Calendar. (May 
25, 1960.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my understand- 
ing that under the order previously 
agreed to, the Senate will convene at 10 
o’clock a.m, tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is further agreed, 
consonant with the order requested by 
the distinguished acting majority leader, 
that the morning hour will end at 10:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is agreed that the 
Senate will then resume consideration of 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And that the time 
from then on will be equally divided, 1 
hour on each side, the time of Senators 
speaking in behalf of the amendment to 
be controlled by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmree], and the time 
in opposition to the amendment to be 
controlled by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At 12:30 the Senate 
will vote on the Proxmire amendment. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In order to fur- 
ther clarify and make certain this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent—and I dis- 
like to do it, but in view of the circum- 
stances I think it should be done—that 
the yeas and nays be ordered at 12:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
not delay the adjournment for any great 
length of time. I understand that after 
the discussion today the bill will go over 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow. I wish to 
speak in favor, first, of the Proxmire 
amendment, which I believe rationalizes 
the bill in question. It makes it work- 
able. 

In analyzing any measure, it is found 
that there are three interested parties. 
There is the public, first of all. I am 
sure the discussion of this bill, particu- 
larly the amendment, has clearly shown 
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that to pass the bill itself would be detri- 


mental to the public. I am not going 
into detail, however. The other day I 
had lunch with a young sailor. He is 
from my State. He said, as the butter 
was placed on the table, “Is that oleo- 
margarine?” 

I said, “No, sir.”’ 

He said, “You mean to say that you 
are going to have us Navy boys eat oleo- 
margarine while you Senators won't 
eat it?” 

I said, “That is not the idea.” 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
I think it is all important that we see 
to it that the Navy boys are given that 
most nourishing of all foods that come 
from the dairy cow—milk, cheese, and 
butter. 

Mr. President, the cow has been called 
the mother of the race. The enactment 
of S. 2168 is against the best interest of 
the public. However, it is also against 
the best interest of the dairy industry. 
The dairy industry is facing serious eco- 
nomic conditions. 

As has been so well suggested by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] today, we cannot muddy up the 
stream by compelling a sale, as it were, 
of oleomargarine, when the Navy has 
been eating butter all this time. Let me 
put it another way. When we talk about 
the Navy, we talk about ships and about 
ports where there is refrigeration, and 
where it is right and proper to have 
butter. Let us remember that these boys 
have been accustomed to butter. There- 
fore, in my opinion, the proposal before 
us is against the interest of the dairy 
industry, as I shall show. 

Oleomargarine started out a few years 
ago holding a very small percentage of 
the spread market. Now it has over 51 
percent of the spread market. The pend- 
ing measure would add oleomargarine or 
margarine to the Navy ration, although 
the provision is qualified by the status of 
surplus of butter and soybean or cotton- 
seed oil. However, the general effect 
would be to open the door for oleo to re- 
place butter in the Navy rations. 

I said there were three interested par- 
ties, or three interests that were involved. 
There is the Navy, or the boys in the 
Navy who have to eat the spread. They 
certainly do not want oleomargarine. 
That is what this young man in the Navy 
told me the other day. I am sure that 
when it is known that Senators insist on 
butter on their table there will be some 
people who will see a little red when they 
know that we are handing them another 
commodity. 

Over the years there has been a con- 
certed effort by the oleo interest to usurp 
the market, which has been created and 
expanded by the dairy industry, in pro- 
viding high quality food for the Ameri- 
can people. The effort has not been un- 
successful. 

According to figures furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, the increase 
in oleo utilization has been as follows: 
In 1938 the per capita consumption of 
butter was 16.6 pounds per person. BY 
contrast, the consumption of oleo was 3 
pounds. That is 16.6 as against 3 in 
1938. 
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By comparison, the consumption of 

putter in 1958, 20 years later, was 8.4 

, which is half of what it was in 

1938. However, the utilization of oleo 

had increased to 9 pounds per person. 

It had increased from 3 to 9 pounds. 
Butter had decreased from 16.6 to 8.4. 

It does not take a very wise man or 
even a Solomon to see what effect that 
has had upon the dairy industry. This 

sailor said to me, “You mean now 
we must eat oleo, that we cannot have 
buttermilk? You are importing cheese 
to such an extent that we cannot have 
our domestic cheese. What do you really 
think you are doing to the farmers, to 
say nothing about the factories that pro- 
duce the butter and the cheese?” That 
point was stressed very well by the junior 
Senator from my State. He did a great 
job, as he always does when he under- 
takes to discuss an issue. I think no 
one can particularly blame us if they 
say, “You are fighting for the kinfolk. 
That is why you are interested.” 

Yes, that is true. My kinfolk are the 
people of the dairy industry, not only in 
Wisconsin but also in the other great 
dairy States in this country. 

I am thinking, as was outlined by the 
Senator from Minnesota, how much less 
income this is going to mean to the 
farmers. The people in other States, in 
the Southland, for example, should be 
interested in this bill. They have been 
raising cows and producing milk and 
milk products. I have given the com- 
parison between 1938 and 1958, which 
shows a reduction in the individual con- 
sumption of butter. In 20 years the oleo 
interests have increased their portion of 
the market from 15 percent in 1938 to 51 
percent in 1958. The pending bill is one 
more effort by the oleo interests to take 
over this butter outlet, which is, after 
all, our own boys in the Navy, who want 
butter. I have not heard any of them 
say they want oleo served to them. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
may yield to me briefly, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose the floor, 
in order that I may make an announce- 
ment of the plans of the leadership 
concerning the calendar for the rest of 
the week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Demo- 
cratic policy committee has met and has 
cleared the following bills for the con- 
Sideration of the Senate, the bills will 
not necessarily be taken up in the order 
in which I shall read them. I shall 
read them for the Recorp, so that all 
Senators who are interested may be pre- 
Pared to debate these bills when they 
are brought before the Senate. 


I desire all Senators to be on notice 
that any of the bills listed today may 
be called up in the Senate this week or 
the following week: 

Calendar No. 290, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 69, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 

Calendar No. 361, Senate Resolution 
131, referring S. 882, a bill for the relief 
of the heirs of J. B. White, to the Court 
of Claims. 

Calendar No. 397, S. 1617, to provide 
for the adjustment of the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States used for Federal purposes, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 447, S. 1789, to amend 
section 1(14) (a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to insure the adequacy of the 
national railroad freight car supply and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 924, H.R. 8315, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
lease a portion of Fort Crowder, Mo., to 
Stella Reorganized Schools R-I, Mis- 
souri. On this bill, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I believe, has an 
amendment. I should like to give the 
Senator from Oregon notice that the 
bill may be called up at any time. I de- 
sire this statement to constitute notice 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]; to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [{Mr. Jackson], who reported the 
bill; and to the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet.i], who is the chairman of 
the committee. 

Calendar No. 1040, S. 609, for the re- 
lief of the estate of Gregory J. Kessen- 
ich. 

Calendar No. 1163, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 170, a joint resolution to author- 
ize the participation in an international 
convention of representative citizens 
from the North Atlantic Treaty nations 
to examine how greater political and 
economic cooperation among their peo- 
ples may be promoted, to provide for 
the appointment of U.S. delegates to 
such conventions, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There is some controversy about this 
joint resolution. It was reported by a 
vote of 8 to 7 by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I desire all Senators to 
be on notice that there will very likely 
be a yea-and-nay vote on this joint 
resolution. 

Calendar No. 1178, H.R. 4251, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, with respect to the limitation on 
the deduction of exploration expendi- 
tures. 

Calendar No. 1196, S. 2850, providing 
for the appointment of an additional 
circuit judge for the seventh circuit. The 
distinguished minority leader. [Mr. 
DrrkKseEn] is not on the floor now, but 
I give notice that I plan to ask that this 
bill be recommitted. I shall withhold 
that request until the minority leader 
is present. 

Calendar No. 1267, S. 2131, to amend 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved May 25, 1954, as amended. 

Calendar No. 1277, S. 511, for the re- 
lief of the estate of Eileen G. Foster. 
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Calendar No. 1339, S. 2759, to 
strengthen the wheat marketing quota 
and price-support program. 

Calendar No. 1369, S. 2977, a bill to 
amend the Farm Credit Act of 1933 to 
provide for increased representation by 
regional banks for cooperatives on the 
board of directors of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives. 

Calendar No. 1371, S. 3070, to provide 
for the removal of the restriction on use 
with respect to certain lands in Morton 
County, N. Dak., conveyed to the State 
of North Dakota on July 20, 1955. 

Calendar No. 1408, S. 2375, to amend 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in order to provide an exemption from 
the provisions of such part for the 
emergency transportation of any motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, by towing. 

Calendar No. 1409, S. 1545, to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as 
to authorize elimination of a hearing in 
certain cases under section 408. . 

Calendar No. 1411, S. 2929, to amend 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 in order to repeal certain provisions 
requiring affidavits of belief. 

Calendar No. 1412, S. 2867, to give ef- 
fect to the convention between the United 
States of America and Cuba for the con- 
servation of shrimp, signed at Havana, 
Aug. 15, 1958. 

Calendar No. 1413, S. 1235, to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to enter 
into contracts for the conduct of re- 
search in the field of meteorology and 
to authorize installation of Government 
telephones in certain private residences. 

Calendar No. 1414, S. 3074, to pro- 
vide for the participation of the United 
States in the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

Calendar No. 1415, S. 2581, to amend 
the act of June 1, 1948—(62 Stat. 281) —_ 
to empower the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to appoint nonuniformed 
special policemen. 

Calendar No. 1416, H.R. 9983, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the period for which 
payments in lieu of taxes may be made 
with respect to certain real property 
transferred by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its subsidiaries 
to other Government departments. 

Calendar No. 1417, H.R. 7681, to enact 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1959 with certain amendments. 

Calendar No. 1418, S. 3366, to amend 
title 18, United States Code, sections 871 
and 3056, to provide penalties for threats 
against the successors to the Presidency 
and to authorize their protection by the 
Secret Service. 

Calendar No. 1419, S. 2744, to extend 
the term of design patent No. 21,053 for 
a badge granted to George Brown Goode 
and assigned to the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Calendar No. 1420, S. 700, for the re- 
lief of Miaden Carrara, Tonina Carrara, 
Ante Carrara and Zvonko Carrara. 

Calendar No. 1421, S. 993, for the re- 
lief of Christos G. Diavatinos. 

Calendar No. 1422, S. 2277, for the re- 
lief of the Geo. D. Emery Co. 

Calendar No. 1423, S. 2740, for the re- 
lief of Julia Sukkar. 
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Calendar No. 1424, S. 2942, for the re- 
lief of Eugene Storine. 

Calendar No. 1425, S. 3049, for the re- 
lief of Oh Chun Soon. 

Calendar No. 1426, S. 3032, for the re- 
lief of Samuel B. Pisar. ; 

Calendar No. 1427, S. 3130, for the re- 
lief of Anne Marie Sletlin. 

Calendar No. 1428, H.R. 1402, for the 
relief of Leandro Pastor, Jr., and Pedro 
Pastor. 

Calendar No. 1429, H.R. 1463, for the 
relief of Johan Karel Christoph Schlich- 
ter. 

Calendar No. 1430, H.R. 1516, for the 
relief of Juan D. Quintos, Jaime Hernan- 
dez, Delfin Buencamino, Soledad Gomez, 
Nieves G. Argonza, Feledidad G. Sarayba, 
Carmen Vda de Gomez, Perfecta B. 
Quintos, and Bienvenida San Augustin. 

Calendar No. 1431, H.R. 1519, for the 
relief of the legal guardian of Edward 
Peter Callas, a minor. 

Calendar No. 1432, H.R. 3253, for the 
relief of Ida Magyar. 

Calendar No. 1433, H.R. 3827, for the 
relief of Jan P. Wilczynski. 

Calendar No. 1434, H.R. 4763, for the 
relief of Josette A. M. Stanton. 

Calendar No. 1435, H.R. 8798, for the 
relief of Romeo Gasparini. 

Calendar No. 1436, H.R. 11190 for the 
relief of Cora V. March. 

Calendar No. 1437, H.R. 1542, for the 
relief of Biagio D’Agata. 

Calendar No. 1438, S. 2583, to authorize 
the head of any executive agency to reim- 
burse owners and tenants of lands ac- 
quired for projects or activities under 
his jurisdiction for their moving ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1439, S. 1454, for the re- 
lief of Keitha L. Baker. 

Calendar No. 1440, S. 2113, for the re- 
lief of George K. Caldwell. 

Calendar No. 1441, H.R. 1600, for the 
relief of Francis M. Haischer. 

Calendar No. 1442, H.R. 3107, for the 
relief of Richard L. Nuth. 

Calendar No. 1443, H.R. 7036, for the 
relief of William J. Barbiero. 

Calendar No. 1444, H.R. 8217, for the 
relief of Orville J. Henke. 

Celendar No. 1445, H.R. 8806, for the 
relief of the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital. 

Calendar No. 1446, H.R. 9470, for the 
relief of E. W. Cornétt, Sr., and E. W. 
Cornett, Jr. . 

Calendar No. 1447, H.R. 9752, for the 
relief of K. J. McIver. 

Calendar No. 1448, H.R. 10947, for the 
relief of Aladar Szoboszlay. 

Calendar No. 1449, H.R. 6081, for the 
relief of M. Sgt. Emery C. Jones. 

Calendar No. 1450, S. 817, for the relief 
of Freda Filler. 

Calendar No. 1451, S. 3560, to amend 
section 1362 of title 18 of the United 
States Code so as to further protect the 
internal security of the United States 
by providing penalties for malicious 
comer to certain communication facil- 
ities. 

Calendar No. 1452, S. 2770, for the re- 
lief of Borinquen Home Corp. 

Calendar No, 1453, S. 3018, to au- 
thorize the Maritime Administration to 


~ 
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make advances on Government insured 
ship mortgages. 

Calendar No. 1454, S. 3429, to amend 
section 216(b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to permit the ap- 
pointment of U.S. nationals to the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

Calendar No. 1455, S. 3140, to provide 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
Counties. 

Calendar No. 1456, H.R. 10087, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to permit taxpayers to elect an 
overall limitation on the foreign tax 
credit. 

Calendar No. 1457, H.R. 113, to pro- 
hibit the severance of service connection 
which has been in effect for 10 or more 
years, except under certain limited 
conditions. 

Calendar No. 1458, H.R. 276, to amend 
section 3011 of title 38, United States 
Code, to establish a new effective date 
for payment of additional compensation 
for dependents. 

Calendar No. 1459, H.R. 641, to amend 
title 38, United Staies Code, to make 
uniform the marriage date requirements 
for service-connected death benefits. 

Calendar No. 1460, H.R. 7502, to revise 
the determination of basic pay of certain 
deceased veterans in computing de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
payable by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Calendar No. 1461, H.R. 9785, to pro- 
vide for equitable adjustment of the in- 
surance status of certain members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Calendar No. 1462, H.R. 9788, to 
amend section 3104 of title 38, United 
States Code, to prohibit the furnishing 
of benefits under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration to any 
child on account of the death of more 
a one parent in the same parental 


Calendar No. 1463, H.R. 10703, to 
grant a waiver of national service life 
insurance premiums to certain veterans 
who become totally disabled in line of 
duty between the date of application 
and the effective date of their insur- 


ance. 

Calendar No. 1464, H.R. 10898, to 
amend section 315 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional com- 
pensation for seriously disabled vet- 
erans having four or more children. 

Calendar No. 1465, H.R. 9322, to make 
permanent the existing suspension of 
duties on certain coarse wool. 

Calendar No. 1466, H.R. 9881, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the existing provision 
of law relating to the free importation 
of personal and household effects 
brought into the United States under 
Government orders, 

Calendar No. 1468, S. 1787, to protect 
consumers and others against misbrand- 
ing, false advertising, and false invoic- 
ing of decorative hardwood or imitation 
hardwood products. 

Calendar No. 1469, S. 2998, to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, in 
order to extend the life of certain ves- 
sels under the provisions of such act 
from 20 to 25 years. 
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Calendar No. 1470, S. 3044, to author- 
ize and direct that the national forests 
be managed under principles of multi- 
ple use and to produce a sustained yield 
of products and services and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 1471, S. 3179, to increase 
the authorization for appropriations for 
construction of facilities for the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory. 

Calendar No. 1472, H.R. 8238, to au- 
thorize and direct the Surgeon General] 
of the Public Health Service to make a 
study and report to Congress, from the 
standpoint of the public health, of the 
discharge of substances into the atmos- 
phere from the exhausts of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Calendar No. 1473, S. 3025, to amend 
title II of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1956, relating to practical nurse train- 
ing and for other purposes. 

Calendar No, 1474, S. 2830, to amend 
the Library Services Act in order to ex- 
tend for 5 years the authorization for 
appropriations and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1475, S. 3420, to provide 
further for permissible writing and 
printing on third- and fourth-class mat- 
ter, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1476, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 127, to help make available to 
those children in our country who are 
handicapped by deafness the specially 
trained teachers of the deaf needed to 
develop their abilities and to help make 
available to individuals suffering speech 
and hearing impairments those specially 
trained speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists needed to help them overcome 
their a 
Calendar No. 1477, S. 2584, to amend 
title V of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in order to remove certain limita- 
tions on the construction differential 
subsidy under such title. 

Calendar No. 1478, H.R. 11405, to pro- 
vide for the treatment of income from 
discharge of indebtedness of a railroad 
corporation in a receivership proceeding 
or in a proceeding under section 177 of 
the Bankruptcy Act commenced before 
Jan. 1, 1960, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1479, S. 1889, to author- 
ize the transfer of three units of the Fort 
Belknap Indian irrigation project to the 
landowners within the project. 

Calendar No. 1480, H.R. 8295, to 
authorize the tramsfer to the Navajo 
Tribe of irrigation project works on the 
Navajo Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 1481, S. 2634, to amend 
the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, relative to the re- 
turn of certain alien property interests. 

Calendar No. 1482, S. 3226, to amend 
section 809 of the National Housing Act. 

Mr. President, I give notice also that 
Calendar No. 1414, S. 3074, to provide 
for the participation of the United 
States in the International Development 
Association, may be brought up at a very 
early date, if it is convenient to the 
authors of the bill and other interested 
Senators, and members of the commit- 
tee. It will probably follow the action 
on the bill now under consideration. 
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to 
, all appropriation bills will al- 
have the highest priority. 

I desire all Senators to be on notice 
that several treaties are on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, and that there will be 
yea-and-nay votes on the treaties. 
They may be considered en bloc. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Montana if there is controversy about 
any of the treaties? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. So far as I know, 
none of them is controversial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can they 
be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent—and I 
shall ask that the order be vitiated if 
it is not agreeable to the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fu.tpricut]—that follow- 
ing the morning hour tomorrow there 
be a yea-and-nay vote on the treaties 
en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. An agreement has 
been entered that the morning hour to- 
morrow will be concluded at 10:30 
o’clock, and that the next 2 hours will be 
allocated to the debate on the amend- 
ment now pending to S. 2168. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it is satis- 
factory, I should like to have a yea-and- 
nay vote on the treaties after 10:30 
o’clock. If that would be unsatisfac- 
tory, I shall ask that the vote on the 
treaties take place at 12:30 oclock, after 
the vote on the Proxmire amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order to vote on the 
treaties, en bloc, immediately following 
the vote on the Proxmire amendment to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If there 
should be objection to that arrangement, 
I shall adjust it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the request 
which I made previously, and which was 
agreed to, that there be a yea-and-nay 
vote tomorrow at 12:30 o’clock on the 

amendment be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do so because I 
understand there has been an agreement 
that requests of this kind are not to be 
made. There is no doubt that we shall 
have a yea-and-nay vote at 12:30 o’clock 

anyway. 
CVvI——696 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to have the Recorp show 
that when more Senators are present in 
the Chamber tomorrow, a request will 
be made that the yeas and nays on the 
Proxmire amendment be ordered by a 
show of hands. ; 

I ask the Parliamentarians to take 
notice that it is not desired to have 
unanimous-consent agreements entered 
into for yea-and-nay votes, but that the 
regular procedure will be followed. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin for his courtesy. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Tex- 
as is always welcome, if I have anything 
to say. 





SERVING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE IN NAVY RATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2168) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
already mentioned that the oleo interests 
have increased their portion of the mar- 
ket from 15 percent in 1938 to more than 
51 percent in 1958. Since 1958, the oleo 
interests have been taking over more of 
the market. The bill before the Senate 
is, I believe, one more effort by the oleo 
interests simply to take more and more 
of the spread market, as it is called. 

What is the significance of S. 2168 to 
the American people? I have stressed a 
part of the argument. The country has, 
I firmly believe, a deep interest in pro- 
viding the personnel of the U.S. Navy 
with the best diet available so as to keep 
our servicemen strong, healthy, and in 
fighting trim. 

I believe that all medical sources and 
other sources indicate that the best food 
in the world is comprised of dairy prod- 
ucts—butter, milk, and cheese. 

Now I turn to the commitee report. 
The Department of Navy informed the 
committee that the enactment of the bill 
would result “in no increased cost to the 
Government and that it could result in 
some savings.” That argument was hit 
squarely today by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey) and the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE}. I shall not go into it fur- 
ther, except to say that if we are to re- 
gard our country in segments, and not 
realize that we are one people; that we 
are fixing on dairy products a ceiling; 
and if we are to proceed with this kind 
of reasoning, it means, probably, that 
someone has some interest in the oleo 
business. 

How much saving would be made, no 
one states. It is not even estimated. 
In the Department’s report to the com- 
mittee, the Navy also indicated that it 
would. “favor the enactment of S. 2168, 
provided section 2 is deleted.” 

In effect, the Navy would not even 
want to be guided by the permissive au- 
thority of the act, which would provide— 
and I quote from the committee report— 

Except when the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds and certifies that there is a surplus of 
either soybean oil or cottonseed oil, oleo- 
margarine or margarine may not be used by 
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the Navy, if surplus butter stocks are avail- 
able through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 


ration. 
In other words, the Navy would like 


course of using the health-giving prod- 
ucts of the farms, in the interest of 
those who serve in the Navy and in the 
public interest. 

Mr. President, in summation, let me 
state that I firmly believe that in the 
interest of the health of the Navy per- 
sonnel, the economic health of the dairy 
industry, and the general economy of 
the Nation, the pending bill should not be 
enacted. However, if there is any 
thought of enacting the bill, I definitely 
believe that the amendment which has 
been submitted should be adopted. I 
take that position in the interest of the 
welfare of all three parties concerned— 
namely, the consumers, the producers, 
and the general public itself, from the 
standpoint of the economy and the eco- 
nomics involved. 

Mr. President, I have spoken rather 
hastily this evening; but I have made 
these remarks at this time because I 
understand that tomorrow only 1 hour 
will be allotted to our side, and that 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] will consume a great deal of 
that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS CONCERNING UN- 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN 
INDIANA 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that 

Calendar No. 1119, Senate Resolution 


recommitted to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 25, 1960, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1605) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the States of Kansas 
and Nebraska to negotiate and enter 
into a compact relating to the appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Big Blue 
River and its tributaries as they affect 
such States. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.-M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 26, 1960, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 25, 1960 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 6: 13: Therefore take the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. 

God of all grace, in these beshadowed 
days, when we are groping our way in the 
darkness of conflict and confusion, may 
we have the wisdom to commit and trust 
ourselves completely and unreservedly 
to Thy divine leading. 

Grant that we may be alive and alert 
to the eternal truth that the God of 
righteousness is our refuge and fortress 
and that Thy love will never let us go. 

Show’ us how we may strengthen the 
bond of unity among all the citizens of 
our beloved country and may it be 
strong enough to enable us to stand fast 
against the forces of evil which are seek- 
ing to destroy the foundations of our 
Republic. 

May our minds and hearts be aglow 
with the enthusiasm and courage of lofty 
ideals and principles and inspire us with 
a faith that fulfills itself in faithfulness 
and a love that manifests itself in help- 
fulness. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 12117. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILt, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Younc of 
North Dakota, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. 
DworsHak to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

8S. 1605. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka to negotiate and enter into a compact re- 
lating to the apportionment of the waters 
of the Big Blue River and its tributaries as 
they affect such States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9862) entitled “An act to 
continue for 2 years the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain lathes used 
for shoe last roughing or for shoe last 
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finishing,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREarR, 
Mr. Cartson, and Mr. BENNETT to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate having proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 722) entitled “An act to es- 
tablish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas,” 
returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections, to the Senate, 
in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill do not 
pass, two-thirds of the Senators present 
not having voted in the affirmative. 





MESSAGE OF DISAPPROVAL ON H.R. 
7947—-COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 


May 23, 1960. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: An error appears 
in my message of disapproval on H.R. 
7947, a bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions to Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

In the last sentence of the second para- 
graph of my message the word “pur- 
chases” should be inserted in lieu of the 
word “sells.” 

Sincerely, 
DwIcuHT D. EISENHOWER. 





MEMBERS OF THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE TO MAKE THE NECESSARY 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE INAU- 
GURATION OF THE PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AND THE VICE-PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
92, 86th Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Joint Committee To 
Make the Necessary Arrangements for 
the Inauguration of the President-Elect 
and the Vice-President-Elect of the 
United States on the 20th day of January 
1961, the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. Raysurn, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, and Mr. HALLEcK. 





HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil] 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
standing in the well of the House I re. 
peat the remarks of a Member previously 
published in the Recorp, am I entitled to 
reprint them if I pay for them? 

The SPEAKER. Well, I think that 
would be a matter to take up with the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
had the Printer’s ruling about it, and I 
just wondered where I should go to a 
court of appeals. 

The SPEAKER. I think the Chair 
has answered that question. 





HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may sit today 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





BENT’S OLD FORT 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of 
the bill (H.R. 6851) authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a national historic site at 
Bent’s Old Fort near La Junta, Colo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 

to this bill which would make 
Bent’s Old Fort in Colorado a national 
historic site. This is not alone a question 
of the cost of some 160 acres of land to 
be purchased by the Federal Government 
and added to the site. The reason I am 
so strongly opposed is the fact that for 
all time the taxpayers of the Nation will 
be called upon to maintain and manage 
this site. 

If, as contended by the proponents, 
this site should be maintained why 
should not the expense be borne by the 
State of Colorado? Why unload it upon 
all the taxpayers at a time when Con- 
gress is preparing to again boost the 
Federal debt which now stands at some 
$290 billion? 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to add that 
I am surprised that the Department of 
the Interior, which is part of an adminis- 
tration that professes to be interested in 
economy and “belt tightening,’’ supports 
this bill and many others of a similar 
nature which call for the spending of 
funds for projects which could be de- 
layed until the finances of this Nation 
are put in order. 

The situation demands more than lip- 
service on the part of all agencies and 
branches of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the imm 
consideration of S. 1833, an identical bill 
to the bill just passed. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 


rado? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
tives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire, on 
behalf of the United States, by gift, pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, such 
lands, interests therein and improvements 
thereon, as the Secretary may deem neces- 
sary for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional historic site at the site of Bent’s Old 
Fort on the Old Santa Fe Trail, located in 
Otero County, Colorado, approximately seven 
miles east of La Junta, north of the Arkansas 


River. 

Src. 2. (a) The property acquired under the 

rovisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be designated as the Bent’s Old Fort 
National Historic Site and shall be set aside 
as a public national memorial to commemo- 
rate the historic role played by such fort 
in the opening of the West. The National 
Park Service, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, shall administer, pro- 
tect, and develop such monument, subject 
to the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes” approved August 25, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the preserva- 
tion of historic American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national signifi- 
cance, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 21, 1935, as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of such na- 
tional historic site, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to construct and main- 
tain therein such markers, buildings, and 
other improvements, and such facilities for 
the care and accommodation of visitors, as 
he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 6851, was 
laid on the table. 





PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1961 


The SPEAKER. The further unfin- 
ished business is the motion to recom- 
mit on the bill (H.R. 12326) making ap- 
propriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and certain study commissions, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GoopELL moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 

ons to report the same back with 
the following amendment: On page 4, line 
16, strike out “$662,622,300" and insert 
in lieu thereof “658,092,300”; and on page 
Pa ts nai an Eos meinen cocoa 
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Priated shall be used for the Sneaeia: 
of the Allegheny River Reservoir in Penn- 
Sylvania and New York.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GoopELL) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 71. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 110, nays 294, not voting 28, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 101] 
YEAS—110 
Adair Fino Miller, Clem 
Alger Ford Miller, N.Y. 
Anfuso Goodell Minshall 
Ayres Griffin O’Brien, N.Y. 
Baldwin Gross Osmers 
Barr Gubser Ostertag 
Barry Haley Pillion 
Bass, N.H. Halpern Pirnie 
Bates Harmon Poff 
Becker Hays Quie 
Bennett, Fla. Herlong Ray 
Berry Hess Reuss 
Betts Hiestand Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolton Hoffman,Ill. Riehlman 
Bosch Holt Robison 
Bow Horan St. George 
Bray Hosmer Santangelo 
Brown, Ohio Jackson Saylor 
Broyhill Johansen Schenck 
Budge Johnson, Colo. Scherer 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Schwengel 
Chamberlain Judd Short 
Church Kastenmeier Smith, Calif. 
Cohelan Keith Springer 
Collier Keogh Stratton 
Conte Taber 
Cramer Langen Teague, Calif. 
Cunningham Latta Thomson, Wyo. 
Curtis, Mass. Lindsay Udall 
Curtis, Mo. Utt 
Derounian McCulloch Wainwright 
Derwinski McDonough Weis 
Devine Mailliard Westland 
Dixon Meader Wharton 
Dorn, N.Y. Metcalf Wilson 
Dulski Meyer Younger 
Feighan 
NAYS—294 

Abbitt Burke, Mass. Fallon 
Abernethy Burleson. Farbstein 
Addonizio Byrne, Pa. Pascell 
Albert Cahill Fenton 
Allen Cannon Pisher 
Andersen, Carnahan Flood 

Minn. Casey Flynn 
Anderson, Plynt 

Mont. Chelf Fogarty 
Andrews Chenoweth Foley 
Arends Chiperfield Forand 
Ashley Clark Forrester 
Ashmore Coad Pountain 
Aspinall Coffin Frazier 
Auchincloss Colmer Prelinghuysen 
Avery Cook Friedel 
Bailey Cooley Pulton 
Baker Corbett Gallagher 
Barden Curtin Garmatz 
Baring Daddario Gary 
Barrett Dague Gathings 
Bass, Tenn. Daniels Gavin 
Baumhart Davis, Ga. G 
Beckworth Davis, Tenn. Giaimo 
Belcher Dawson Gilbert 
Bennett, Mich. Delaney Glenn 
Blitch t Gran 
B Denton Grant 
Bolling Diggs Gray 
Bowles Dingell Green, Oreg. 
Brademas Donohue Green, Pa. 
Breeding Dorn, 8.C. Griffiths 
Brock 
Brooks, La Downing Halleck 
Brooks, Tex. Dwyer Hardy 
B Edmondson Hargis 
Brown, Ga. Ala. Harris 
Brown, Elliott, Pa. Harrison. 
Burdick Everett Healey 
Burke, Ky. Evins Hechler 


Hemphill Martin Roberts 
Henderson Mason Rodino 
Hoeven Matthews Rogers, Colo. 
Hoffman, Mich. May Rogers, Fla 
Hogan Merrow Rogers, Mass 
Holifield Miller, Rogers, Tex. 
Holland George P. Rooney 
Holtzman Milliken Roosevelt 
Huddleston Mills Rostenkowski 
Hull Mitchell 
Ikard Moeller Rutherford 
Irwin Monagan und 
Jarman Montoya Schneebeli 
Jennings Moore Selden 
Jensen Moorhead Shelley 
Johnson, Calif. Morgan Shipley 
Johnson, Md. Morris, N. Mex. Sikes 
Johnson, Wis. Morris, Okla. © Simpson 
Jones, Ala Mortrison 
Jones, Mo. Moss Slack 
Karsten Moulder Smith, Iowa 
Karth Multer Smith, Kans. 
Kasem Mumma Smith, Miss. 
Kearns Murphy Smith, Va. 
Kee Murray 
Kelly Natcher Stubblefield 
Kilday Nelsen Sullivan 
Kilgore Nix Teague, Tex. 
King, Calif, Norblad Teller 
King, Utah Norrell Thomas 
Kirwan O’Brien, Il. Thompson, NJ 
Kitchin O’Hara, Thompson, Tex. 
Klucaynski O’Hara, Mich. Thornberry 
Knox O’Konski i 
Kowalski O'Neill Tollefson 
Kyl Oliver Trimble 
Lafore Passman Tuck 
Landrum Patman Ullman 
Lane Pelly Vanik 
Lankford Perkins Van Pelt 
Lennon Philbin Van Zandt 
Lesinski Pilcher Vinson 
Levering Wallhauser 
Libonati Porter Walter 
Loser Powell Wampler 
McCormack Preston Watts 
McDowell Price Weaver 
McFall Prokop Whitener 
McGinley Pucinski Whitten 
McGovern Widnall 
McIntire Rabaut Wier 
McMillan Rains Williams 
McSween Randall Withrow 
Macdonald Reece, Tenn. Wolf 
Mack Rees, Kans. Wright 
Madden Rhodes, Pa. Yates 
Magnuson Riley Young 
Mahon Rivers, Alaska Zablocki 
Rivers, S.C. Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—28 

Alexander Cederberg Sheppard 
Alford Dooley Siler 
Bentley Doyle Spence 
Blatnik Durham Steed 
Boland Hébert Taylor 
Bonner Inouye ‘Thompson, La. 
Boykin Kilburn Willis 
Brewster Machrowicz Winstead 
Buckley Pfost 
Canfield Scott 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 3 

On this vote: 


Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Spence against. 
Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Willis against. 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Steed against. 
Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Buckley against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Bentley with Mr. Blatnik. 


Mr. Cederberg with Mr. Hébert. 
Mr. Siler with Mr. Sheppard. 


Mr. CLEM MILLER changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Addonizio 
Al 


Casey 

Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 


[Roll No. 102] 


Prazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 

Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 

George 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 

Glenn 
Granahan 
Grant 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 

Hagen 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hardy 


Hargis 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Irwin 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 


Kasem 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 


Kee 
Keith 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 388, nays 18, not voting 26, 


Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin 
Matthews 
Ma 


y 

Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Meyer 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 

George, P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 


O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Il. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 

Poft 

Porter 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Prokop 


Pucinski Schneebeli Udall 
Quie Schwengel Uliman 
Quigley Selden Utt 
Rabaut Shelley Vanik 
Rains Shipley Van Pelt 
Randall Short Van Zandt 
Reece, Tenn Sikes 
Rees, Simpson Wainwright 
Reuss Wallhauser 
Rhodes, Ariz Walter 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Iowa Wampler 
Ri Smith, Kans. atts 
Riley th, Miss. Weaver 
Rivers, Alaska Smith, Va. eis 
Rivers, 8.C. Springer Westland 
Roberts Staggers 
Robison Stratton Whitener 
Rodino Stubblefield Whitten 
Rogers, Colo. Sullivan Widnall 
Rogers, Taylor Wier 
Rogers, Mass. Teague,Calif. Williams 
Rogers, Tex Teague, Tex. Wilson 
Rooney Teller Withrow 
Rostenkowski Thomas Wolf 
Roush Thompson, N.J. Wright 
Rutherford Thompson, Tex. Yates 
St. George Thomson, Wyo. Young 
Santangelo Thornberry Younger 
Saund Toll Zablocki 
Saylor Tollefson Zelenko 
Schenck Trimble 
Scherer Tuck 
NAYS—18 

Gross Mason 
Bennett, Fla. Harmon Michel 
Collier Hoffman,Ill. Pirnie 
Derwinski Hoffman, Mich. Ray 
Devine Latta Smith, Calif. 
Goodell McCulloch Taber 

NOT VOTING—26 

Alexander Dooley Scott 
Bentley Doyle Sheppard 
Blatnik Durham Siler 
Boland Fogarty Spence 
Bonner Hébert Steed 
Brewster Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Buckley Machrowicz Willis 
Canfield Pfost Winstead 
Cederberg Roosevelt 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Kilburn with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Dooley with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Siler with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Canfield with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Cederberg with Mr. Steed. 


Mr. KEITH changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have until midnight 
next Tuesday, May 31, to file a report on 
the bill H.R. 12381. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 536) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 10128, 
a@ bill to authorize Federal financial as- 
sistance to the States to be used for con- 
structing school facilities, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10128) to authorize Federal financial assist- 
ance to the States to be used for construct- 
ing school facilities. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair. 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Education and 
Labor now in the bill and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule as an orig- 
inal bill. At the conclusion of such consid- 
eration the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the House on 
any of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, and 
also yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 536 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
10128, to authorize Federal financial as- 
sistance to the States to be used for con- 
structing school facilities. The resolu- 
tion provides for an open rule with 4 
hours of general debate, making it in or- 
der to consider without the intervention 
of any point of order the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor now in 
the bill, to be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 

The educational finance problem in 
our Nation has been a concern since the 
end of World War II. 

The interest and concern on the part 
of Congress was reflected by the enact- 
ment of Public Laws 815 and 874 in the 
81st Congress. These laws were designed 
to assist local school districts to meet 
their education financing problem inso- 
far as that problem was aggravated by 
the loss of State and local tax revenue 
as a result of Federal programs and ac- 
tivities in or near the local school dis- 
tricts. From time to time these two laws 
have been amended and their duration 
has been extended. During the second 
session of the 85th Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in re- 
porting legislation to extend their dura- 
tion, recognized the continuing and per- 
manent responsibility of the Federal 
Government to provide financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal 
activities. 

Therefore, Public Laws 815 and 874, of 
the 81st Congress, were made permanent 
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tion by the 85th Congress during 
its 2d session, insofar as they relate to 
so-called on-base children. 
ttees of the Committee on 
Education and Labor have conducted ex- 
tensive investigations into the shortage 
of classrooms during the past decade. 
In three instances Federal participation 
in the financing of locally controlled edu- 
cation was recommended. 

At the beginning of the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress there were intro- 
duced a number of bills authorizing Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for educa- 
tional purposes. These were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Many bills followed the same school con- 
struction pattern adopted in legislation 
approved during the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. Others charted new paths, 
which provided for both school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare submitted a draft bill (H.R. 
4268) to authorize a 5-year program of 
assistance to school districts in meeting 
the debt service on loans for construc- 
tion of urgently needed elementary and 
secondary public school facilities. This 
bill would cost the Federal Government 
about $2.2 billion. 

Beginning on February 5, 1959, hear- 
ings were conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on General Education. The subcom- 
mittee sat in open session 14 days. 

State and school districts are making 
great sacrifices in order to construct 
adequate school facilities. In spite of 
this tremendous effort at State and local 
levels, according to data supplied by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Nation’s school systems had 
been short 140,500 classrooms at the 
beginning of the 1958 fall term. 

Projections indicated further substan- 
tial increases in school enrollment, as 
well as an apparent leveling off in the 
rate of construction of new _ school 
facilities. 

On June 8, 1959, H.R. 22 was reported 
from the Committee on Education and 
Labor. This was a bill to provide finan- 
cial assistance for the support of public 
schools by authorizing the appropriation 
of funds to the States to be used for the 
construction of school facilities and for 
teachers’ salaries. H.R. 22, providing a 
4-year program, would cost the Federal 
Government approximately $4.5 billion. 

When the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress convened, the General Education 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor began drafting legis- 
lation which would be confined strictly 
to providing assistance for school con- 
struction, which would authorize ap- 
propriations considerably more modest 
than those authorized by H.R. 22, and 
which would recognize the procedures 
recommended by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The subcommittee had, as background 
for its deliberations, data from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare indicating that the shortage of 
Classrooms at the beginning of the 1959 
fall term amounted to 132,400. This 
represented a decrease in the shortage 
from the previous year of 9,500 rooms, or 
& reduction in the backlog of 6.7 percent. 
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Assuming that the decrease in the 
shortage each year continues at the 
1959-60 rate, between 14 and 15 years 
would be required before the last school 
system eliminated the swing shift. 

The data, however, indicate that 
school construction, which had been in 
an upward trend until 1957-58, fell off 
somewhat in 1958-59, and is expected to 
decline more sharply in 1959-60. Ap- 
proximately 62,700 instruction rooms are 
scheduled for completion during the 
1959-60 school year, a decrease of 7,300, 
or 10.4 percent, from the 70,000 com- 
pleted in 1958 and 1959. Although 62,- 
700 rooms are scheduled for completion 
in 1959-60, States estimate 41,000 rooms 
will be needed by the fall of 1960 just 
to provide for the annual enrollment 
increase of 1.2 million pupils, ahd an- 
other 17,000 rooms will be required to 
replace those which have been aban- 
doned for various reasons, leaving but 
3,700 classrooms to be applied against 
the backlog. 

From the fall of 1956 to the fall of 
1959, the unprecedented number of 210,- 
730 classrooms have been constructed in 
the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia; yet during that same period of time 
the backlog has decreased by only 27,400 
classrooms. Furthermore, at the begin- 
ning of the 1959-60 term, the number of 
pupils in excess of normal capacity in 
public elementary and secondary schools 
was 1,883,000, which was 1.8 percent 
more than the 1,850,000 pupils reported 
@ year earlier. 

The bill H.R. 10128, as amended, au- 
thorizes a maximum Federal appropri- 
ation of $975 million over a 3-year 
period. It is estimated that the ap- 
propriation will finance the construction 
of about 25,000 classrooms. Through 
the matching provision, the bill is de- 
signed to stimulate and encourage the 
States to finance the cost of another 
15,000 to 16,000 classrooms. These would 
be classrooms that would not otherwise 
be built. 

It authorizes appropriations of $325 
million for each of fiscal years 1961, 1962, 
and 1963, amounts appropriated to re- 
main available for 3 years. 

Allotments to States are based on 
school-age population; once funds reach 
the State level they are deemed to be 
State funds. The State’s allotment, if 
unpaid, remains available to it for 3 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 536. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of a bill that author- 
izes Federal financial assistance for 
school construction in the amount of 
$975 million covering a period of 3 years. 

Thomas Jefferson, a great American 
said: 

The best government is the one which gov- 
erns the least. 


I fully subscribe to that philosophy 
and sincerely trust there are a sufficient 
number here who also believe in his 
philosophy. 

I believe that the education of our 
children is the duty and responsibility 
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of the various States and subdivisions 
thereof, that the Federal Government 
should be removed as far as possible in 
the field of education. I predict now 
that if the bill presently before us is en- 
acted into law that the next move will be 
for Federal financial assistance for 
school equipment, then Federal financial 
assistance for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. In fact, there is such a move- 
ment on now. Then we can also expect 
a movement for Federal financial assist- 
ance for the purpose of purchasing text- 
books, and that could eventually mean 
what books are to be used. It has been 
my experience that when the Federal 
Government finances a program they 
have some control over it. That is true 
of everything in which the Government 
has a stake. 

Within the past few years 17 new pri- 
vate and public schools have been built 
in my congressional district. Let me tell 
you how they were built. The new 
parochial schools were built because the 
people who were interested in having 
them went to work. Millions of dollars 
were raised by popular subscription. It 
is safe to say that many gave until it 
hurt. They were not looking to Wash- 
ington for handouts. 

The new public schools in my congres- 
sional district were built because the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the teach- 
ers themselves, the Lion Clubs, the 
Rotary Clubs, the public-spirited citizens 
rolled up their sleeves and put over a 
bond issue to finance the program. The 
people did this knowing their taxes 
would be raised and they were willing 
that they be raised. They were not 
looking to Washington for help. They 
knew the education of their children 
was a local responsibility. 

Now, I ask you why these people who 
are paying higher taxes because they had 
the pride to build their own schools, 
should be obliged not only to pay for 
their own but be compelled to pay taxes 
for schools in other localities where the 
people did not have sufficient pride to 
build their own schools. 

Some will say that many communities 
have reached the limit of their taxing 
powers. It is probably true that in some 
instances they have bonded themselves 
to the limit by building parks, swimming 
pools, boulevard lights, and so forth, 
when they should have been building 
classrooms. 

Let me remind you that $975 million is 
a lot of money especially when we do not 
have the money but must borrow it for 
future generations to pay back. I am 
certain that all are aware that our na- 
tional debt is nearing $285 billion, and 
that the annual interest on our national 
debt is approximately $9 billion. These 
figures should make us stop and listen. 
It should make us think about tighten- 
ing our belts. In the event we do not— 
there is only one course—and that is to 
raise the national debt again. 

I do not believe that anyone present 
will deny that all the States are in a 
better financial condition than the Fed- 
eral Government. Each day the news- 
papers carry stories that some particu- 
lar State has a balanced budget. For 
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instance, the other day the Associated 
Press carried this story: 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson, of Wisconsin, said: 
“Today the 1960-61 budget will be balanced 
without increasing taxes.” 


Governor Nelson said in a prepared 
statement before both houses of the 
Wisconsin Legislature: 

Unprecedented growth and prosperity in 
Wisconsin means a $23 million deficit has 
been removed without increasing taxes. 


Governor Nelson and the State Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin should be compli- 
mented. 

I say that I am opposed to this bill, 
first, because the Federal Government 
does not have the money and would be 
obliged to borrow it for future genera- 
tions to pay back; second, because all 
the States are better off financially than 
the Federal Government; third, because 
the education of our children should be 
considered a local responsibility; fourth, 
because it is the beginning of Federal 
financial assistance which will ultimately 
end in Federal financial assistance for 
teachers’ salaries, schoo] equipment, and 
textbooks; and fifth, because above all 
our schools should be free of Federal 
controls and domination. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iyield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
that just yesterday the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Anderson, notified the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House that he would request legislation 
this session to increase the national debt 
limit to $293 billion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, that request was acted 
upon today in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and we have applied for a rule to 
bring it before the House. 

Mr. ALLEN. I also thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his observation. 
The fact is, and I do not think there is 
anyone who can dispute it or deny it, that 
every State in this Nation is better off 
financially than the Federal Govern- 
ment. We read many statements in the 
papers to this effect. I have an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch before me now 
which states under the heading “Bal- 
anced Budget Predicted,” that Gov. Gay- 
lord Nelson, of Wisconsin, said today 
that— 

The 1960-61 State budget can be balanced 
without increasing taxes. 

Unprecedented economic growth and pros- 
perity in Wisconsin in 1959 means a $23 mil- 
lion deficit has been removed, the chief 
executive said in a prepared talk to both 
houses of the Wisconsin Legislature. 


That is true of nearly all the States, 
but still they come down here asking for 
Federal aid. 

I have here a letter from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. I am going to 
read it because it states my position 
exactly. It is from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and is signed by the 
legislative director: 

Dean CONGRESSMAN ALLEN: The Farm Bu- 
Teau is opposed to the passage of H.R. 10128 
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or any legislation to establish an expanded 
program of Federal aid to general education. 

As farmers and ranchers we have a vital 
interest in our public school system. We rec- 
ognize the importance of constantly improv- 
ing public education; however, we are strong- 
ly opposed to expanded Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

The financing of general education is quite 
properly a State and local responsibility. An 
expanded Federal aid to education program 
would be a foot in the door toward a cen- 
trally controlled system of education. It is 
unrealistic to contend that the mere inser- 
tion in a bill of a pious clause disavowing 
any intention to authorize Federal control 
will prevent Federal encroachment. The 
greatest control available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in its power to allocate funds. 
Federal aid means Federal control. 

More than 680,000 new public elementary 
and secondary classrooms have been con- 
structed since World War II. This repre- 
sents almost 50 percent of such classrooms in 
use today. The so-called classroom shortage 
reported to be approximately 600,000 a few 
years ago has been reduced to 132,400. The 
national average teacher’s salary is almost 
twice what it was 10 years ago in spite of a 
43-percent increase in the total number of 
teachers. This phenomenal record of meet- 
ing school needs proves that State and local 
governments recognize the importance of 
and are financially able to meet school needs. 
Federal aid would result in slowing down the 
present rapid expansion of our educational 
facilities while local school districts waited 
for additional Federal aid. 

Farm Bureau, with a membership of over 
1,600,000 in 49 States and Puerto Rico, will 
continue to work at the State and local level 
for the improvement of our school facilities 
and for adequate pay for schoolteachers. 

Federal intervention in this field would 
stymie local initiative in improving our 
schools, increase construction cost, and could 
very well result in fewer schools being built. 

To transfer general education costs to the 
Federal Government would result in an in- 
crease in Federal taxes or a boost in the cur- 
rent national debt, thus feeding the fires of 
inflation. Either of these consequences 
would undermine our educational system 
and all other aspects of our economy. 

We urge you to vote against all legislation 
to provide expanded Federal aid to general 
education. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the gentleman in 
favor of Federal aid to farmers? The 
gentleman mentioned them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have generally followed 
the Farm Bureau and the National 
Grange on farm questions. 

Mr. BAILEY. And you are for ap- 
propriations to take care of agriculture? 

Mr. ALLEN. As I say, I generally 
follow the Farm Bureau and the Na- 
tional Grange recommendations. 

Mr. BAILEY. But not for boys and 
girls? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Will the gentleman 
tell the House whether the rule makes 
in order an amendment which would 
provide for Federal assistance for paro- 
chial schools? 
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Mr. ALLEN. The gentleman had bet- 
ter direct that inquiry to the Parlig-. 
mentarian of the House. I am sure he 
knows more about that than I do. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I was intrigued 
by a question that was addressed to the 
gentleman a moment ago by the gentle. 
man from West Virginia. I have no 
doubt but what this type of question will 
be heard several times today, and the 
implication will be that those of us who 
are opposed to this legislation are 
against the boys and girls. I think that 
is very unfair. There is not a man or 
woman in this House who does not have 
a real concern for all the problems of our 
boys and girls. 

I would like to ask the gentleman or 
any Member of the House, for that mat- 
ter, if the boys and girls are not a lot 
better off under the American system 
than they are in places all over this 
world where education is controlled by a 
central headquarters somewhere? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say that the 
gentleman has made a very accurate 
statement of fact on that matter. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I believe the 
gentleman from Illinois, who has made 
@ very good statement to his views with 
reference to this bill did state, if I un- 
derstood him correctly, that in his own 
home community of Galena his people 
had bonded themselves to build a rather 
expensive educational plant. Is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that under 
the provisions of this bill the people of 
Galena, who bonded themselves, and 
who have furnished their own money to 
build their own school facilities, will not 
only have to pay the taxes to meet those 
bonds as they fall due, as well as the 
interest thereon, but will be required to 
pay Federal taxes to furnish school con- 
struction for neighboring communities in 
which the people have failed or refused 
to bond themselves to take care of edu- 
cating their own children? Is that a 
correct understanding of the gentle- 
man’s statement? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is an excellent and 
a true statement. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, second 
to the problem of international peace, 
the most serious question this Nation 
must solve is the educational crisis fac- 
ing millions of our American youth. 

This Congress has been guilty of gross 
neglect and wanton disregard for the 
Nation’s future security by sweeping this 
school legislation “under the rug’ dur- 
ing the last several sessions. 

Both political parties in their national 
platform in 1952 and 1956 advocated 
Federal aid for construction and expan- 
sion of school facilities throughout the 
country. President Eisenhower in two 
campaign speeches in 1952 said the Na- 
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tion needed 345,000 schoolrooms. The 
White House, after 742 years, has re- 
fused to work for legislation to inaugu- 
rate this program. In fact, in the last 
session the Eisenhower leadership in the 
House, with the aid of some Democrats, 
defeated the so-called administration 
school bill by six votes. 

On August 26 of last year, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Arthur Flemming stated: 

The number of pupils whose eg eee is 

im in g degrees by class- 
Te eee is “aut e million. 

How large is the present classroom short- 
age? For the past 4 years the U.S. Office of 
Education has compiled estimates of the 
shortages made by the Chief State School 
Officer in the various States. For these 4 
years the estimating done by the State of- 
ficers appear to be fairly consistent. The 
following are classroom shortage figures that 
have been reported to the USOE by the State 
school officers of 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. 


eee, 19065...5-5--=-.~-------.---- 159, 000 
Pall 1967..........--------------- 142, 300 
Pall 1968.....--.--~-------------- 140, 520 
Fall 1969.....-..----.----------..- 131, 600 


This series of figures shows an average 
decline of only 9,130 classrooms annually 
over the past 3 years. At this rate it would 
take over 14 years to eliminate the present 
shortage of classrooms. To put it another 
way, many first-grade pupils who will next 
fall be crowded into inadequate classrooms 
will have either graduated from high school 
or dropped out of school before the first- 
grade room to which they are rightfully en- 
titled is built. The education of a genera- 
tion of children is being adversely affected 
by both the shortage of classrooms and the 
shortage of competent classroom teachers. 


In April of 1960, the U.S. Department 
of Education in the so-called goals paper 
stated: 

During the 5 school years from 1959 to 
1964, construction of 416,600 classrooms are 
needed to take care of normal needs and to 
eliminate the backlog. 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


The NEA Research Division publica- 
tion, in close cooperation with the de- 
partments of education in various 
States, have estimated the shortage of 
teachers on an annual basis. The latest 
of these reports estimates that the Na- 
tion’s public and secondary school class- 
rooms will be short approximately 135,- 
000 classroom teachers in September 
1960. Every major survey taken by the 
Department of Education and also the 
President’s Special Commission of Edu- 
cation which has been made in recent 
years has pointed to the shortage of well 
qualified teachers as great determent to 
quality education for American children. 

The Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund Report 
on Education stated: 

No educational system is better than its 

Yet we face severe problems both 


in supply of teachers at all levels and also 
as to their quality. 


The report also said that this condi- 
tion has existed and expanded since the 
start of World War II and recommended 
that Congress take prompt action to 
eliminate the shortage. 

In a press release on May 24, 1959, ac- 
companying the statement of the Presi- 
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dent’s Science Advisory Committee Re- 
port, President Eisenhower said: 

One subject discussed in this report war- 
rants special emphasis—the importance of 
raising the standards of our teachers in their 
communities. Higher salaries is the first 
requirement. We need also to recognize 
the great importance of what teachers do 
and to accord them with encouragement, un- 
derstanding, and recognition which will help 
to make the teaching profession attractive 
to increasing numbers of first-rate people. 


SOVIETS 


All tourist and officials who visit Rus- 
sia agree that regardless of their back- 
ward economy in some fields the pro- 
gram of top education has been given 
priority. They have been graduating 
more scientists, technicians, and engi- 
neers than the United States for a num- 
ber of years. The ratio is now about 3 
to lin this branch of education. Weare 
living in the scientific age of missiles, 
space, and modern production. 

This next generation will condemn 
the leaders of today if we do not keep 
pace with this new age of science and 
economic expansion. 

The remarks of Governor Hodges fol- 
lowing the delegation of Governors tour- 
ing Russia was: 

We need to pay more attention to our pro- 
fessors and scientists and schoolteachers— 
seeing that they get the job done while at 
the same time seeing that they are adequate- 
ly compensated, both in terms of money and 
respect, for their efforts. American educa- 
tion is important to national security. 


Another important fact confronting 
school boards today is that they must 
spend $148 in 1960 to buy what $100 
bought in 1950. This inflation factor re- 
quires an increase in school expenditures 
of $2.92 billion in 1960 over 1950. 

The financial plight in school con- 
struction in a great number of urban and 
industrial areas throughout the Nation 
has been brought on greatly by the Fed- 
eral Government and not by the local 
citizens. Since the beginning of World 
War IT, the Calumet region of Indiana 
has almost doubled in population. The 
city of Gary in my congressional district 
is an example of population expansion 
caused by thousands of defeuse and in- 
dustrial workers coming from all sections 
of the country to work in steel mills and 
other factories. The city of Gary has 
expanded in population from 110,000 to 
almost 180,000 in 20 years. Its citizens 
have been struggling to build schools un- 
der a financial burden and increased 
school tax rate which has now reached 
the financial limit for the local taxpay- 
ers to meet the demand for additional 
classrooms. For a 6-year period during 
World War II, the cities and towns of 
this area were prevented from carrying 
on the necessary school construction by 
reason of the Federal Government’s lim- 
itations on critical building materials. 
All permits for school construction had 
to receive a permit from the War Pro- 
duction Board in Washington, in control 
of materials for the war purposes. 

This morning I received a telegram 
from Walter E. Wiley, director of re- 
search, Gary public schools, Gary, Ind. 
I hold in my hand this telegram which 
in a very brief statement, outlines the 
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critical school situation in but one. of 
the numerous areas throughout the 
United States that are struggling with 
this educational problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I under unanimous con- 
sent include Mr. Wiley’s telegram with 
my remarks: 

Hon. CONGRESSMAN Ray MADDEN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: The school city of Gary is in 
dire need of Federal assistance. There are 
many other communities in our Nation 
whose problems are as acute as ours. There- 
fore, we beseech you to use all the influence 
at your command in urging your fellow 
Congressmen to the present Federal 
education bill which is before S 

The following examples illustrate the 
seriousness of the financial plight of the 
school city of Gary: 

1. The present total tax rate is $9.62 per 
$100 assessed valuation of property. 

2. The present school tax rate for opera- 
tion and capital outlay is $5.05. 

3. The sale of $1,500,000 worth of bonds at 
tonight’s meeting of our board of education 
will raise our bonded indebtedness to 
$5,510,000 or within $31,321 of the debt ceil- 
ing—by Indiana law—of $5,451,321. 

4. New bond payments and interest will 
necessitate an addition of 744 cents to the 
present tax rate. 

5. The tax rate will be increased, still, 
with the increase in enrollment, in Septem- 
ber 1960, by 2,939 pupils, thereby necessitat- 
ing additional teachers, supplies, equip- 
ment, nonlicensed personnel, and services. 
Number of schools built since 1956—15. 

Number of classrooms and service rooms 
within these 15 schools, 381. 

Number of classroom additions under con- 
struction, 37. 

Number of buildings under construc- 
tion, 2. 

Number of classrooms and service areas 
within these two schools, 75. 

Plans have been completed for 2 schools 
plus a 12-room addition to another school, 69. 

Plans have been laid for the construction 
of 2 junior high schools to accommodate and 
enroll 2,700. 

A total of 100 classrooms plus service areas 
will be needed for the two junior high schools. 

Anticipated enrollment increase in all 
grades between the periods September 1959 
to September 1965, 14,614. 

At present we have approximately 9,000 
pupils improperly housed, due to over ca- 
pacitation. 

We are compelled to use 76 portable class- 
rooms. 

In addition to the portaoles, we are using 
341 outmoded classroom facilities built be- 
tween the years 1890 and 1930. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. E. Witey, 
Director of Research. 


In other cities and towns in my con- 
gressional district, such as Hammond, 
East Chicago, East Gary, Hobart, Grif- 
fith, Munster, Highland, Dyer, Crown 
Point, Schererville, Merrillville, Black 
Oak, and other areas, are suffering from 
this over population explosion. 

The Committee on Education and La- 
bor, both in the House and in the Senate, 
have held hearings and made investiga- 
tions throughout the country in cities 
like New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and other population centers, 
and have found the same lack of educa- 
tional factilities for millions of American 
school children. 
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I fully realize there are some congres- 
sional districts where this school crisis 
does not exist and I do hope that the 
Members representing these districts, in 
voting on this legislation, will use the 
same consideration that Members from 
other districts cooperate when their 
areas are stricken by drought, flood or 
other critical situations which need Fed- 
eral cooperation and aid. 

In yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
I inserted an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal which sets out the criti- 
cal school situation in Alabama as it 
pertains to financial problems. All 
Members should read this editorial. 

Citizens in sparsely populated areas 
should remember that education is the 
greatest barrier we have against juvenile 
delinquency. Lack of school facilities is 
one of the greatest contributors to 
juvenile delinquency. J. Edgar Hoover, 
in a recent speech, stated that juvenile 
delinquency is increasing in the metro- 
politan areas throughout the Nation at 
an alarming rate. Juvenile delinquency 
and the crime which follows its expan- 
sion costs the American taxpayers up- 
ward from $3 billion per year. j 
affects the taxpayers in every congres- 
sional district in the United States, 
whether a school crisis exists in that 
locality or otherwise. 

I have in my hand, statistics released 
by the Selective Service of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, setting out an alarming per- 
centage of disqualified Selective Service 
registrants because of being education- 
ally deficient. These statistics were 
taken during World War II between 
November 1940 and December 1944. In 
7 States of this Nation, the educational 
deficiencies ran as follows: 29.2 percent, 
29.7 percent, 22.9 percent, 24.8 percent, 
29.4 percent, 25.5 percent, and 28.9 per- 
cent. These were seven of the States 
that most neglected their State educa- 
tional facilities. The seven States in the 
better brackets had an amazing low per- 
centage of rejectees under the Selective 
Service with the following figures: 1.8 
percent, 1.9 percent, 1.4 percent, 1.7 per- 
cent, 2.7 percent, 2.5 percent, and 2.3 per- 
cent. There must be some reason why 
millions of our youth in certain localities 
have such subnormal educational LQ. 
that they cannot serve their Nation in 
any capacity in our military forces. 

We are now launching into the scien- 
tific age, not only in preserving liberty 
and independence of our Government, 
but also in the economic competition 
with the communist world. For over a 
quarter of a century, the Soviets have 
stressed education as their number one 
program to succeed for world conquest. 
Our Nation has remained dormant and 
allowed our educational competition to 
lag. That is why Secretary Flemming 
stated that 10 million American boys and 
girls are today attending school under 
subnormal conditions. Now is the time 
for Congress to awaken the public of 
America that we must build an educa- 
tional system second to none if the future 
generations of America meet modern 
scientific and education competition. 

I hope this Federal aid legislation for 
improving the education of all American 
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children is enacted into law and signed 
by the President before this session 
adjourns. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think maybe the gen- 
tleman should consider this, that while, 
as the gentleman says, this town is de- 
teriorating so much, still they are paying 
and willing to pay for their education. 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. ALLEN. While, on the other 
hand, the gentleman’s community, 
where they have moved in by the tens 
and hundreds of thousands with fine 
jobs, wants this Federal handout. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam sorry the gentleman from Indi- 
ana would not yield. He raised the point 
that the city of Gary, Ind., I guess, had 
reached or come close to its debt limit. 
The question I wanted to ask, which was 
quite pertinent, was—when the debt 
limit had last been raised in that par- 
ticular city. That is the same problem 
that might exist for other communities 
throughout the country. The Federal 
debt limit has been raised many times 
and there is going to come before the 
House next week or so a request that 
the debt ceiling at the Federal level be 
raised again. The issue here is—how 
best do we educate our children and 
not whether we do educate them. Any- 
one who attempts to put it on the basis 
of one side favoring educating the chil- 
dren and the other is not is just mis- 
representing the facts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the money 
in the bill that is before us would be 
used for school construction in the 
areas where a genuine school crisis 
exists, I could go along with it. But the 
nard fact is that under this bill, most of 
the money would go to areas where there 
is no such crisis as the gentleman from 
Indiana has described. I hope he will 
support amendments that will allocate 
the money only to those States or areas 
with demonstrated need and inadequate 
financial ability—that is, where a crisis 
exists that requires outside help. I can- 
not find justification for taxing all our 
people to send more money to those 
States that are taking good care of their 
children than will go to those States 
which, although they are trying their 
best, do not have enough resources, as 
is certainly the case in certain States, 
to be able to meet the need or reach the 
national average. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The method set forth in 
the bill to determine the need question 
is to let each State decide its needs and 
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its priorities. Is such local self-deter. 
mination not a pretty good approach to 
the problem? 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona knows very well that if money is 
going to be handed out by the Federa] 
Government, practically every State 
whether it has a school crisis or not, 
is going to be here trying to get back the 
money, and more, that it sent to Wash- 
ington. I have been in a dilemma on 
this problem ever since I first came to 
the Congress. I would like to give help 
where help is actually needed. But 
every time, in order supposedly to meet 
the genuine problems in certain areas, 
a bill is brought before the Congress 
that gives aid to all States whether 
they are in need or not. I do not think 
that is the way to meet the problem, 
Obviously, the more of our funds that 
we send to the areas without a crisis, 
the less there will be for the areas with a 
crisis. How can that do the job? 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, ordinarily we do not cast negative 
votes against mere consideration of legis- 
lation, because to do so may prevent the 
passage of some good law that might be 
arrived at by amendment of the bill that 
is up for consideration. In the legisla- 
tion before us today, however, the form 
of the bill that may come out of any legis- 
lative debate cannot be the basic issue 
that is to be decided. The basic issue is 
whether the Federal Government is to 
assume ultimately the responsibility of 
education in this country. We have ap- 
proached this issue before, but never 
have we cast a final conclusive vote. 
Under the circumstances before us now, 
we are justified in voting to reject the 
unamended bill to show disapproval of 
the Federal Government assuming this 
new basic obligation of government. The 
existence of such legislation would be 
more important than its precise content. 

I urge that we reject the idea of the 
Federal Government assuming this re- 
sponsibility. I do this for a number 
of sound reasons. ~ 

The Constitution, of course, puts this 
responsibility in local hands; and, in all 
good faith with the people of the United 
States, we should not without democrati- 
cally enacted constitutional amendment 
turn this power over to our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But aside from the constitutional 
reason, there is the danger that adding 
this substantial burden to the Central 
Government may be the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back insofar as our 
national security and defense obligations 
are concerned. In my opinion, there is 
much left undone today in the field of 
adequate defense, and this is primarily 
because we are unwilling to spend and 
tax adequately even for this primary 
function of government. We have never 
really had an all-out program in inter- 
continental ballistics, space defense, and 
other tools of future warfare. We are 
not building enough Polaris submarines. 
Even our ground forces are using 
weapons which are outmoded and they 
are inadequate in numbers when their 
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counterparts across the Iron Curtain are 

considered. We are not 
adequately handling many aspects of our 
defense. To assume a new multi-billion- 
dollar program of Federal Government 
in the face of inadequate handling of de- 
fense measures seems to me to be a very 
dangerous thing. 

Another way in which our national de- 
fense will be endangered by the Federal 
Government taking over the educational 
system is by providing a centralized arm 
of government much more easily pene- 
trated by enemy ideological and espio- 
nage agents than could ever be the case 
in our 50 and more existing educational 


systems. 

It is folly to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can finance a program of gov- 
ernment without controlling it. It is 
fundamental that a government which 
takes the responsibility of financing work 
must ultimately control the nature of the 
governmental operations. Federal con- 
trol would mean regimentation of think- 
ing, and America would lose by this proc- 
ess the strength which now comes to the 
American scene from diversified points 
of view, best expressed in the motto on 
the front of our national seal, “E Pluri- 
bus Unum,” or “From Many One.” 

Education is the last important func- 
tion of government which will move to 
Washington if we pass this legislation. 
Almost every other consequential func- 
tion of government has already moved 
here. This is a move away from democ- 
racy because here we each represent 
much larger segments of population than 
the State legislators and we are more 
remote from our constituents in daily 
contacts with them. If we relieve local 
leaders from the responsibility to act and 
lead in this field, we will be further 
stifling civic leadership at the grassroots. 

Finally, there can be no truthful as- 
sertion that there is a need for nation- 
wide financial assistance to schools from 
the Federal Government. Many locali- 
ties are doing very well by their schools. 
Many States are doing very well by their 
schools. Others could do so if they would 
amend their laws or State constitutions. 
There are a few States, probably well un- 
der 10, where a very difficult situation 
exists from a financial standpoint. A 
measure limited to such States could 
solve all of the problems needed to be 
solved without the danger involved in 
the measure before us. It is my personal 
conclusion that we should defeat this leg- 
islation for these very adequate reasons. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. MappEN] 
made a most eloquent and touching ap- 
peal, but he failed to mention some of 
the hard facts. Among them, his dis- 
trict’s responsibility for its present situa- 
tion; the State’s freedom, until recently, 
from public debt. 

The gentleman has a wonderful and 
Prosperous community down around the 
south end of the lake, Lake Michigan, 
@ lake which brings the district an un- 
limited supply of power water, shipping 
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from all over the world, as well as an 
opportunity for an unexcelled recrea- 
tional area. 

There is no doubt but that the com- 
munity is prosperous, that its people are 
intelligent and industrious; that they 
are law abiding. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that they would take pride in being 
characterized as being dependent upon 
other States for educating their children, 
for asking any other community to pay 
for any program which they thought 
necessary to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN] was born on the 25th day of 
February, 1892. He lived there, as I 
understand for many years, perhaps all 
of his life. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the needs of his people, with their 
financial situation—with that of his 
State. There is no doubt about that. 

I was 17 years of age when he was 
born. It was my privilege for 16 of those 
years to live at Constantine, Mich., 
on the banks of the St. Joe River, not 
many miles from the home of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. Even in those days, 
Chicago was not too far away, and on 
many occasions, I had opportunity to go 
through his district and the adjoining 
territory with which I have been 
familiar ever since that time. It is a 
wonderful community; sand dunes; 
recreational areas; prosperous indus- 
tries. The country back behind the 
dunes is very fertile, black rich land 
where they can grow anything. Sure, 
the gentleman is eloquent in behalf of 
his people. Justly so. Heis able. Heis 
industrious. He is progressive and he 
is aggressive. He is my cotenant over 
in the Methodist Building and has been 
for years. Under Bishop Oxnam, how 
could he be otherwise? 

I doubt very, very much that his 
people, though he certainly knows their 
attitude far better than do I, who are 
self-supporting, who are proud of their 
community, who are intelligent, would 
be greatly pleased to hear him ask that 
other communities assume an obligation 
which is rightfully theirs. 

But the gentleman from Indiana does 
not tell you how the situation which he 
describes so emotionally, so eloquently, 
so appealingly, and which we will all 
admit, is regrettable, came to exist. 
Permit me to tell you. 

Some great capitalists, men with 
money, thought they could make some 
more money, so they went down there at 
the end of the lake, and what did they 
do? Steel plants. You can hardly see 
the sun at noonday because of the smoke. 
Mile upon square mile is covered with 
mammoth factories, factories which are 
in production from sunup until sun- 
down, turning out steel and other prod- 
ucts. Mammoth concerns, busy con- 
cerns, making great profit because the 
workers are industrious, the equipment 
up to date, and all, both capitalists and 
workers, competent, and industrious. 
Management brought in people from all 
over the country, steelworkers. How did 
they get them? They paid them more 
money than anybody else could afford to 
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pay them. Business, industry, and the 
workers prospered, the community grew. 

And today, as one flies over or drives 
through, he sees adequate highways, 
shopping communities, of which any city 
could well be proud, and industries con- 
tinually in operation—a prosperous in- 
dustrial community of which any State 
might well be proud. 

And the gentleman comes here asking 
for a handout. The gentleman tells us 
they have thousands of children for 
whom they have no educational facili- 
ties. They have gymnasiums, they have 
tennis courts, they ‘have bowling alleys, 
they have swimming pools, and they 
have Lake Michigan at their door. 
There would appear to be no reason why 
they should not have adequate schools. 
The gentleman and his constituents live 
in one of the world’s most favored spots, 
it is one of the world’s most industrious 
and profitable localities. 

The gentleman has a big heart. He 
has a big heart not only for the resi- 
dents of his own district, but I have 
often heard him speak, eloquently and 
pursuasively, always convincingly, in 
behalf of other people in other parts 
of the world. I suspect, though I do 
not know, that he would liberalize our 
immigration laws, that he would bring 
in from wherever in the world that they 
might be, people less fortunate than 
are his own people. 

However, I doubt the wisdom of ask- 
ing his community, his constituents, to 
impoverish themselves to take care of 
others less fortunate. Perhaps his fac- 
tories need more workers and, if they 
do, the community as a whole shouid 
be prepared to take care of them and 
their children. ‘The members of the 
increased population to which the gen- 
tleman referred, many of whom came 
in from other communities, will nat- 
urally have children. 

You cannot prevent them from having 
children. Thank heaven for that. They 
should be taught, educated. 

But what about the rest of us? It has 
been years since I have had anyone going 
to school, but I have voted for every 
bond issue that has come along. 

Why do you not tax these capitalists 
who make all that money out of the steel 
industry? Why not tax the workers in 
the factories and the owners of the fac- 
tories whatever may be needed to edu- 
cate the individuals of that community? 
Are all the liberals in the gentleman’s 
district in favor of creating a burden, 
then letting the rest of us carry it? Do 
the gentleman's constituents lack a will- 
ingness—they certainly have the abil- 
ity—to care for their own needs, pay 
their own way? 

I guess they have three shifts down 
there now, I am not sure, but I remem- 
ber the day when they had two 12- 
hour shifts in their industries, and I 
hope we never return to it. But the 
money those boys get. There is only one 
group of workers, the electricians, who 
get more. They get $6 an hour, as I un- 
derstand. The people of that district 
ought to pay to educate their own chil- 
dren. 
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But what does the gentleman want to 
do? After building up that community, 
providing an opportunity for the wealthy 
to get wealthier, for the worker to get 
ever more money, what do they do? 
They come along and they do not want 
to pay their own way, or, if they do want 
additional educational facilities, they do 
not expect to pay the bill themselves. 

While we outside issue bonds and build 
our schools and pay our teachers, they 
spend their money in some other way— 
as is their privilege. But it is not their 
right to ask us to educate their children. 
Educators have forgotten all about the 
multiplication table and the alphabet. 
All they think about now is how they can 
get a free trip to the moon, recreate the 
universe, get something for nothing. 

Look at the bill we had up here yes- 
terday: $30,000 in it for entertainment. 
Not long ago another bill with a million 
dollars for liquor. Is that part of educa- 
tion? We are teaching altogether too 
many things which are desirable but not 
necessary and are asking someone else to 
pay forit. Isitfair? Isitright? I say 
it is not. 

We ask those who get small wages to 
elect, let us say, Congressmen who will 
give them more—oh, yes; I see my good 
friend from Chicago, the chairman of 
our committee, a wonderfully capable 
gentleman, always in favor of giving 
somebody else something more, which is 
generous. I am glad you are here. You 
will vote for this bill, sure; you will vote 
for every doggoned bill that requires 
somebody else or a future generation to 
pay for it. Isit right? Is it fair? Is it 
decent? We love our children, we love 
all the children in the country; we want 
to do everything we can for them except 
pay the bills which we create that we 
pass on to them—to future generations. 

In a few days will come a bill to in- 
crease the amount which we can borrow 
to $290 or $295 billion. Why go through 
the farce of writing a bill limiting our 
national indebtedness? It seems to be 
apparent that we will borrow as long as 
anyone will lend, spend, get reelected, 
but Hopkins-like, pass on to someone in 
the dim and distant future payment of 
the debts we make. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BatLey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
fartherest from my thought to get into 
such an argument as the one we have 
just been listening to. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on General Educa- 
tion of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, let me tell you that 
both the subcommittee and the general 
committee spent months in the con- 
sideration of this legislation. It is par- 
ticularly written and tailored to receive 
House approval. The job that faces me 
and other proponents of this legislation 
today is to see that it is not muddied up 
from the introduction of a lot of side 
issues. 

I have listened to the talk of the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], 
about our being so hard up that we are 
going to have to raise the debt ceiling; 
and he was joined by my good friend 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
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Mason], of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who said they were seeking a 
rule to make in order a bill lifting the 
national debt ceiling because we would 
be overdrawn by the end of the fiscal 
year if that were not done. Let me say 
to those gentlemen that I have seen 
them vote here on the floor of the House 
for the foreign aid program of $4,088 
million. Rather than up your debt let 
me suggest that we clip foreign aid a 
billion dollars. Vote for that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? Is he saying I voted 
for the foreign aid bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I notice the gentleman 
has a guilty look about him; I will yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is the gentleman say- 
ing I voted for the foreign aid bill? 

Mr, BAILEY. You voted for the rule 
that made it possible. 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I did not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman made 
a statement to the effect that a great 
length of time was spent in considering 
this bill. I believe the gentleman will 
agree with me that there were no hear- 
ings held on this bill before it was re- 
ported. 

Mr. BAILEY. There have been hear- 
ings before the committee of which Iam 
chairman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. When was the last 
time the gentleman’s subcommittee held 
hearings? 

Mr. BAILEY. We have held hearings 
in the field of school construction over 
the past 4 years and held hearings on 
H.R. 22 only last year. 

There were plenty of hearings held. 
Our subcommittee spent weeks and 
weeks in the consideration of the draft- 
ing of this measure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In view of the gentle- 
man’s statement concerning the con- 
sideration given to this bill, I believe it 
is incumbent to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the fact that 
hearings were held in the last session— 
not this year—on the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. No hearings were held on this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman just 
does not want to understand, that is all. 

The gentleman from Illinois quoted a 
letter from the National Farm Bureau in 
opposition to this legislation. I am sorry 
he did not also include the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, because those 
three are the major part of the opposi- 
tion to this legislation. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to read into the Recorp a list of national 
organizations that are supporting this 
legislation: 

National Education Association. 

AFL-CIO. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

National Farmers Union. 
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American Library Association. Ks 

National Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

United Automobile Workers Union. 

Jewish War Veterans of U.S.A. 

National Child Labor Committee, 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice. 

Legislative Assembly, State of Oregon, 

American Parents Association. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
appreciative for this time. I am impelled 
to comment upon the solid logic and the 
plain, hard facts as given by the Rules 
Committee member, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. He hit straight 
and he hit home. His remarks, I be- 
lieve, are very effective. 

Mr. Speaker, quite to the contrary of 
popular opinion, this is not a school bill, 
This is not an education bill. This isa 
bill on behalf of the theory and philos- 
ophy of Federal aid—Federal aid to any- 
thing. 

When we come to legislate in any com- 
mittee, the first thing we should do is 
to examine the need, to find out if we 
have a need for the legislation. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
we have not held hearings in the last 
2 years, during which time this whole 
picture of need has rapidly changed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to call the 
attention of the Members to the fact 
that if they will go over to the desk and 
ask for a copy of hearings on this legis- 
lation, they will find there are none 
available. The statement of the gen- 
tleman is correct that there were no 
hearings held during this session. Hear- 
ings were held a year ago on a different 
bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Thatis correct. And 
there is no basis of need in the bill. If 
we are going to legislate to aid some- 
body or something we should have a basis 
of need so that the assistance will go 
to the places, the districts and the peo- 
ple who need it. But there is nothing 
like that in this bill, which to me is a 
basic weakness. Whether we agree on 
the philosophy of Federal aid to educa- 
tion or not, certainly that, in my judg- 
ment, is a fatal weakness. 

Mr. Speaker, I direct your attention to 
the statistics in the minority report on 
this matter with reference to the basis 
of need. The trend has shifted. We 
are rapidly catching up with what was 
alleged to be need. There will always be 
some spots in the United States where 
they need more schools. It will vary 
from time to time as various districts 
catch up. I have one district in the fast- 
growing district that I represent that 
has 38 empty schoolrooms. They over- 
built a little bit, but they will catch up 
eventually. This lack of basis of need 
is fatal. This formula of distribution of 
funds in this bill is based upon the num- 
ber of children of school age in the vari- 
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tates and in various areas, regard- 
a whether there are schools that 
have a need or not. 

We would take from the people either 
py direct or indirect taxes nearly one 
thousand million of consumer dollars to 
redistribute without regard to need. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, cannot that just be 
called ridiculous? Is that a worthy bill, 
worthy of consideration by this House? 
Furthermore I asked the members of the 
subcommittee whether this was Federal 
aid in a temporary or an emergency or a 
permanent program. I could not get the 
answer. They dodged and twisted and 
turned and had to agree that it was a 
3-year proposition. But, you and I 
xnow that once the camel’s nose gets 
under the tent, even if it is for $10,000, 
up she goes from there. Most of this 
money, of course, will be spread, most of 
the actual money, right in the very first 
year, because there are no matching 
funds. From there on it is matching 
funds. But, from then on, Mr. Speaker, 
these will be consumers’ dollars rather 
than taxpayers’ doilars, because we may 
balance the budget shortly, and the 
money will have to be raised by indirect 
taxation. 

Now, may I direct your attention to 
the fact that in the district I represent 
in Los Angeles County there is a very 
large school bond issue coming up this 
fall. And, I have no doubt that there 
are a lot of school bond issues coming up 
in many of your districts throughout the 
United States. If we pass this bill, do 
you suppose those bond issues are going 
to carry? Oh, no; they are going to fall 
flat, and they are going to fall flat 
rapidly. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose the bill and I 
oppose the rule, and I hope it is defeated. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


' 2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia [Mr. Kasrem]. 

Mr. KASEM, Mr. Speaker, I repre- 
sent the district adjacent that of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hre- 
STAND] who just preceded me. Our dis- 
tricts are very similar in character. We 
have both enjoyed a tremendous growth 
rate in the last 10 years. I cannot give 
you the specifics as to his district, but 
there is a desperate need for school 
buildings as well as for money to pay 
teachers in my district, although we 
have a high level of income compared 
<a rest of the United States in gen- 
eral. 


Mr. Speaker, if there is any single 
reason that I wanted to be elected to 
the Congress of the United States, it 
was to come here and work towards the 
principle of Federal aid to education, 
because I realize that in these modern 
times—and it has been so for decades— 
the children of the United States are 
our principal and capital assets. To say 
that it is a local responsibility or State 
responsibility or national responsibility 
to educate and care for the children is 


the purest sophistry that has no logical 


The question is not who has the 
responsibility, but it is who is able to 
bear the responsibility. Home owners 
cannot indefinitely be asked to increase 
the burdens on their properties, and 
that is essentially where it comes from 
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in our district in order to bear the cost 
of education. The cost of education is 
properly chargeable to the people in 
commerce, in industry, and it is charge- 
able on the ability-to-pay program, 
which inevitably draws the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the area of responsibility. 
= responsibility is where the ability 
es. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Puctnsxkr]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now considering a resolution which 
would permit this House to deal with 
legislation providing Federal financial 
assistance to the States to be used for 
constructing school facilities. It is my 
very honest opinion that we cannot deal 
with this problem unless we take into 
consideration the fact that one out every 
seven children in America today attends 
nonpublic schools. Later in the day I 
hope that an amendment will be offered 
which will provide a loan program for 
these private schools. Since I have rea- 
son to believe that a point of order 
might be raised, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from New York, the manager 
of this resolution, whether or not the 
Committee on Rules had in any way 
discussed or considered this particular 
aspect of this legislation: a proposal to 
provide a loan program for private 
schools in this legislation? 

Mr. DELANEY. There was general 
discussion on many subjects in the Com- 
mittee on Rules and there were a num- 
ber of bills before the committee. We 
had the Metcalf bill, we had a Senate 
bill and we had the bill now before us, 
H.R. 10128. We granted a rule, H. Res. 
538, which makes in order this bill. It 
is an open rule. I think the question 
the gentleman asked would have to be 
taken up with the Parliamentarian. to 
determine whether or not it is germane 
to the bill before the House. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for that explanation. I should 
like to ask one final question. Am I 
correct in assuming that the Committee 
on Rules did not reject an amendment, 
or suggestion that when the bill comes 
up for amendment, an amendment could 
be offered to provide the loan program 
for private schools? 

Mr. DELANEY. Of course, that would 
have no bearing on what the Committee 
on Rules did. As I said, we discussed a 
number of things. I do not think it is 
of interest to the House to know just 
what happened in the Committee on 
Rules. I suggest to the gentleman that 
he offer his amendment and have the 
presiding officer rule on it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think this should be 
added, that we did not have any request 
before the committee waiving points of 
order. All who appeared before the 
committee asked for an open rule, which 
we granted. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER]. 


least, we were earlier sent a resolution 
from the State legislature, and the logic 
of that resolution, which all Texas 
Members received, is certainly appropri- 
ate today. Federal aid means Federal 
control. ‘There is no Federal money. 
The money comes from the same pockets 
back home. There is no greater interest 
in children and in education than that 
of parents and local groups. Another 
Federal law changes nothing and in this 
case solves nothing. 

Therefore, I personally am opposed to 
the bill. I hope we will vote down the 
rule and, if we pass the rule, that we will 
vote down the bill. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 

Whereas the last few years have witnessed 
unprecedented growth in enrollment in the 
public school system of Texas, and it is esti- 
mated that there will be even greater growth 
in the future; and 

Whereas enrollment in the public schools 
of Texas has increased 34.5 percent since 1941 
and it is estimated that such enrollment will 
increase 74.6 percent between now and 1970; 
and 

Whereas it is further estimated that more 
than 64,000 new classrooms at a total cost of 
at least $1,928 million will be required to 
care for this increased enrollment and to 
replace obsolete facilities; and 

Whereas although many school districts in 
the State will be able to secure necessary 
financing of such additional facilities 
through ordinary commercial channels, 
others—especially those hard hit by drought 
conditions and other adverse economic fac- 
tors, and those which have already incurred 
large bonded indebtedness—will find it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to secure necessary 
financing through these sources; and 

Whereas school districts in such circum- 
stances will necessarily look to some higher 
level of government for aid and assistance 
in meeting their needs; and 

Whereas there is currently pending in Con- 
gress a bill providing Federal aid for school 
construction which would provide about $19 
million a year to Texas schools for the next 
4 years—or a total of about $76 million for 
the 4-year period; and 

Whereas Federal aid in the form of grants 
and loans is almost inevitably accompanied 
by Federal control and direction which could 
result in Federal usurpation of the right of 
the citizens of Texas to maintain, control, 
operate, and support their own public 
schools; and 

Whereas the Texas Legislature now has 
under consideration a proposal to create a 
statewide public school building authority 
which would provide for the issuance of 
some $200 million in bonds to create a re- 
volving fund which could be drawn upon 
by local school districts which cannot secure 
adequate financing for building construction 
through commercial loan services; and 

Whereas this proposal, if adopted, would 
provide Texas school districts. with more. 
than twice the amount of aid called for to 
the current Federal proposal and would en- 
able Texas schools to meet their building 
needs without accepting Federal assistance 
and control: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Texas, the Senate con- 
curring, most urgently recommends that the 
Texas congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton oppose the bills now under considera- 
tion which would provide Federal financial 
assistance to local school districts, whether 
for construction of classroom facilities, sup- 
plementing teachers’ salaries, or for other 
similar purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to members of the Texas delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 

WAGGONER CARR, 

Speaker of the House. 

Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fo.ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include a telegram from the president 
of the Congress of Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members a telegram which I 
have received from Mrs. Horace H. 
Johnson, president of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mrs. 
Johnson lives in Bridgeville, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh, and the telegram was sent 
from a meeting of the congress which 
was being held in Philadelphia on the 
event of our consideration of the educa- 
tion bill in Congress. 

The telegram is as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 24, 1960. 
Hon. James G. FuLTon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As president of the Pennsylvania Congress 

of Parents and Teachers I respectfully re- 
quest that this telegram be read on the 
floor of the House on Wednesday when Fed- 
eral support for education is being debated 
and discussed. 
The Pennsylvania Congress strongly favors 
Federal support for education as provided in 
the Senate bills, as amended by Senator 
Crakk, of our State. Our State congress 
joins the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in pressing for passage of a measure 
at this session of Congress which will pro- 
vide Federal moneys to school construction 
and/or teachers’ salaries. The great ma- 
jority of our 2,500 local unit leaders express 
a concern for the need for Federal support 
to aid in financing educational programs in 
their communities. This is an appeal to 
the Congressmen from Pennsylvania to vote 
for a measure which will provide Federal 
support for construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries. 





Mrs. Horace H. JOHNSON, 
President, Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker being in doubt, the House 
on and there were—ayes 151, noes 
47. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
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quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 309, nays 97, not voting 26, 
as follows: 


[Role No. 103] 
YEAS—309 

Adair Fallon Lennon 
Addonizio Parbstein Lesinski 
Albert Fascell Levering 
Alford Feighan Libonati 
Andersen, Fenton Lindsay 

Minn. Fino Loser . 
Anderson, Flood McCormack 

Mont. Flynn McDowell 
Andrews Fogarty McFall 
Anfuso Foley McGinley 
Arends Forand McGovern 
Ashley Ford McIntire 
Aspinall Fountain Macdonald 
Auchincloss Frazier Mack 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Madden 
Bailey Fried Magnuson 
Baker Pulton Mahon 
Baldwin Gallagher Mailliard 
Baring Garmatz Martin 
Barr Gavin Matthews 
Barrett George y 
Bass, N.H Giaimo Meader 
Bass, Tenn Gilbert Merrow 
Bates Glenn Metcalf 
Becker Granahan Meyer 
Beckworth Grant Miller, Clem 
Belcher Gray Miller, 
Bennett, Mich. Green, Oreg. George, P 
Boggs Green, Pa. Miller, N.Y 
Bolling Griffin Milliken 
Bosch Griffiths lis 
Bowles Gross Mitchell 
Brademas Gubser Moeller 
Bray n Monagan 
Breeding Halpern Montoya 
Brock y Moore 
Brooks, Tex. Moorhead 
Broomfield Harmon Morgan 
Brown, Mo. Morris, N. Mex 
Burdick Hays Morris, Okla. 
Burke, Ky. Healey Morrison 
Burke, Mass. Hechler Moss 
Byrne, Pa. Hoeven Moulder 
Cahill Hogan Multer 
Cannon Holifield Mumma 
Carnahan Holland Murphy 
Casey Holt Natcher 
Cellier Holtzman Nelsen 
Chamberlain Horan Nix 
Chelf Hosmer Norrell 
Chenoweth Huddleston O’Brien, Il 
Church Hull O’Brien. N.Y 
Clark Ikard "Hara, 
Coad Inouye O’Hara, Mich 
Coffin Irwin O’Konski 
Cohelan Jarman O'Neill 
Collier Jennings Oliver 
Conte Johnson, Calif. Osmers 
Cook Johnson, Colo. Ostertag 
Cooley Johnson,Md. Patman 
Corbett Johnson, Wis. Pelly 
Curtin Jonas Perkins 
Curtis, Mass. Jones, Ala. Philbin 
Curtis, Mo Jones, Mo. Pirnie 
Daddario Judd Porter 
Dague Karsten Powell 
Daniels Karth Price 
Davis, Tenn Kasem Prokop 
Dawson Kastenmeier Pucinski 
Delaney Kearns Quie 
Dent Kee Quigley 
Denton Keith Rabaut 
Derounian Kelly Rains 
Derwinski Keogh Randall 
Diggs Kilday Reece, Tenn. 
Dingell Kilgore Rees, 
Dixon King, Calif Reuss 
Donohue King, Utah Rhodes, Pa. 
Dorn, N.Y Riehlman 
Downing Kluczynski Rivers, Alaska 
Dulski Knox berts 
Dwyer Kowalski Robison 
Edmondson Kyl Rodino 
Elliott, Ala. Laird Rogers, Colo. 
Elliott, Pa. Lane Rogers, Fla. 
Everett Langen Rogers, Mass, 
Evins Lankford Rooney 





Roosevelt Stratton allhauser 
Rostenkowski Stubblefield Walter 
Roush Sullivan Wampler 
Rutherford Teague, Calif. Watts 
St. George Teller Weis 
Santangelo Thomas Westland 
Saund Thompson, N.J. Wharton 
Schneebeli Thompson, Tex. Widnall 
Schwengel Thornberry Wier 
Selden Toll Wilson 
Shelley Tollefson Wolf 
Shipley Trimble Wright 
Sikes Udall Yates 
Sisk Ullman Young 
Slack Vanik Younger 
Smith, Iowa Van Zandt Zablocki 
Staggers Wainwright Zelenko 
NAYS—97 
Abbitt Pillion 
Abernethy Gathings Poage 
Alger Goodell Poff 
Allen Haley Preston 
Ashmore Halleck Ray 
Avery n Rhodes, Ariz. 
Barden Hemphill Riley 
Baumhart Henderson Rivers, 8.C 
Bennett, Fla Herlong Rogers, Tex 
Berry Hess Saylor 
Betts Hiestand Schenck 
Blitch Hoffman, Ill. Scherer 
Bolton Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Bow Jackson Simpson 
Boykin Jensen Smith, Calif. 
Brooks, La Johansen Smith, Kans. 
Brown, Ga Kitchin Smith, Miss. 
Brown, Ohio Lafore Smith, Va 
Broyhill Landrum Springer 
Budge Latta Taber 
Burleson Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis McCulloch Thomson, Wyo. 
Chiperfield McDonough 
imer McMillan Utt 
Cramer McSween Van Pelt 
Cunningham Marshall Vinson 
Davis, Ga Mason Weaver 
Devine Michel Whitener 
Dorn, S.C Minshall Whitten 
Dowdy Murray Williams 
Fisher Norblad Withrow 
Flynt Passman 
Forrester Pilcher 
NOT VOTING—26 
Alexander Cederberg Sheppard 
Barry Dooley Siler 
Bentley Doyle Spence 
Blatnik Durham Steed 
Boland Hébert Taylor 
Bonner Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Brewster Machrowicz Willis 
Buckley Pfost Winstead 
Canfield Scott 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 
Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Dooley against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Tollefson with Mr. Hébert. 
Mr. Cederberg with Mr. Buckley. 
Mr. Barry with Mr. Sheppard. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10128) to authorize 
Federal financial assistance to the 
States to be used for constructing school 
facilities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10128, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the tleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. McCormack]. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
that inquiry has been made 
about the program for the rest of the 
I want to take this opportunity 
to advise the Members that if this bill 
is disposed of on tomorrow, and if there 
is no opportunity to bring up the bill 
11761, there will be no further busi- 
for the balance of the week. In 
words, we will complete considera- 
of this bill this week. It is the in- 
to meet on Friday so we can ad- 
over untii Tuesday rather than 
from Thursday to Monday, which 
30. 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
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I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What will happen to 
the two agricultural bills that were 
scheduled for consideration this week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we dispose of 
this bill in time to bring up one of them, 
I should like to call up for consideration 
the Farmers Home Administration bill. 
The other one will go over until next week 
anyway. Maybe both of them will go 
over until next week. But if we com- 
plete this bill on tomorrow, and I imag- 
ine it will take a good part of tomorrow, 
and there is no time to consider one of 
these bills, it is our intention to have no 
more legislative business except, as I 
said, if there is time we will consider 
H.R. 11761. We do not intend to have 
any legislation up for consideration on 
Friday. We will meet only to adjourn 
so that we may go over until Tuesday 
rather than to adjourn from Thursday to 
Monday. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understand the ma- 
jority leader has asked the House to 
convene at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I already have 
that permission. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Batey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, for the 
third time within the last 4 years, I speak 
here on the floor of the House in behalf 
of a bill authorizing appropriations to 
assist the States in the construction of 
public school facilities. 

The bill that I recommend to my col- 
leagues today is a compromise bill. You 
might say that it is the result of 4 years 
of effort to draft language which can be 
supported by every Member of the House 
who believes that it is necessary for the 

Government to participate in 
the effort to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for our boys and girls. 

Before going into a summary of the 
bill, I should like to discuss the problem 
and the approach we have made to it 
in this bill, 

In the first place I do not believe there 
is any responsible citizen of this country 





who does not believe that improvement 


to a greater number of boys and girls. 
To say that we believe this is almost as 
if we were to announce our opposition 
to 


Regardless of the cliches, better cali- 
ber education does cost more money; in 
fact, even if our quality of education 
were to remain static, the cost would rise 
as enrollment increases, so dollars be- 
come an important factor in improving 
education. 

I, for one, am firmly convinced that 
the Federal Government has an interest 
in improving education. We have that 
interest because of our requirements for 
national security, and we have that re- 
sponsibility because of the very high 
mobility of our population. There was 
once a time, perhaps, when the people 
of one section of the country just did 
not give a tinker’s damn about the edu- 
cation offered in another section of the 
country. Even if that were ever true, 
it is no longer the case. So the only way 
in which citizens in one area may ex- 
press an interest in the educational op- 
portunities of another area, is through 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not noted for having a pleasant dis- 
position, and today it is especially bad, 
and I just want to tell the gentleman 
that I am going to hang around today 
and see that we have a quorum in order 
that the gentleman can be heard. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 
You are a gentleman and a scholar. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You de- 
serve it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, we have in this 
great land of ours a long tradition that 
education is controlled at the local level. 
Therefore, no one is about to suggest 
that the Federal Government express its 
interest in improved educational op- 
portunities by imposing standards, by 
determining curricula, by determining 
teacher qualifications, and so on and so 
forth. 

That leaves to the Federal Govern- 
ment only one avenue of assistance in 
upgrading educational opportunities, 
and that is by utilization of its broader 
tax base to provide the necessary funds. 

Therefore, we come to the number of 
dollars which the Federal Government 
shall contribute; the purpose for which 
they will be contributed, and the dura- 
tion of Federal participation, as the is- 
sues to be resolved. Broadly speaking, 
advocates of Federal participation fall 
into two major groups: One, those who 
feel that the Federal dollar should be 
used for the broadest possible support 
of education; and, two, those who feel 
that the Federal Government should be 
limited to what our colleague from Penn- 
sylvania refers to as “brick and mortar.” 


retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—have expressed the fear that if 
the Federal dollar is used for the pay- 
ment of salaries of teachers, the risk of 
Federal control is too great. They sub- 
scribe to the theory that if the Federal 
Government assists in financing the cost 
of classroom construction, it will release 


ity is to get in now and get out quickly. 
So, we have a bill which is confined to 
classroom construction assistance, and 
one that has the Federal Government 
getting out within 3 years; except for 
those States, if any, who choose the 


of us have an additional feeling that if 
we can afford to spend millions of dollars 
building classrooms all over the world, 
we can also afford to spend some money 
for the same purpose here at home. I 
am advised that the current foreign aid 
appropriations bill contains something 
over $41 million in new money for edu- 
cational purposes. This does not in- 
clude an item of $20 million in the chil- 
dren’s fund which is mostly educational. 
During recent years, we have spent over 
$100 million on education in the rest of 
the world, but not $1 te provide much 
needed classrooms in the United States 
except. under Public Law 815, which, in 
part, is a payment in lieu of taxes. 

Now what is the need, if any, for Fed- 
eral assistance for classroom construc~ 
tion? As was indicated in the majority 
report, this bill was drafted with the 1959 
survey on enrollment, teachers, 
school housing as a basis. This is a sur- 
vey conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Department obtains its information from 
the people who have the most knowledge 
of conditions in the States—the chief 
State school officers. 

Through the years it has been a fa- 
vorite pastime of many to play a “num- 
bers game” with these annual surveys. ~ 
Admittedly, they are not precise data, 
but if they are reviewed in the proper 
light, they become very persuasive, and, 
they do, in fact, clearly reflect trends. 

The General Education Subcommittee, 
which has primary jurisdiction over this 
legislation within the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, has been dealing with 
these surveys for a number of years. It 
is our considered conclusion that if the 
estimates submitted by the chief State 
school officers of needed classroom con- 
struction within the individual States 
have erred, they have done so on the con- 
servative side. Furthermore, some of 
the data included in the fall survey are 
not subject to estimation, but are readily 
determinable. The data to which I refer 
are the figures on classrooms built and 
those on pupil enrollment. It is ex- 
tremely significant to note that from the 
fall of 1956 to the fall of 1959, 210,730 
classrooms have been constructed in the 
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50 States and the District of Columbia, 
and yet, as of last September, the num- 
ber of pupils in excess of normal capacity 
was 1,883,000. 

This clearly indicates that the States 
and local communities are making a tre- 
mendous effort to provide the class- 
rooms necessary to educate our boys and 
girls, but they are falling short by more 
than 50,000 as of this school year. 

The bill, H.R. 10128, provided the 
maximum amount of Federal and State 
dollars are used, will construct between 
40,000 and 41,000 classrooms. 

We have another yardstick against 
which to measure the data submitted by 
the Department, and that is the experi- 
ence under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
These two programs operate in every 
State in the Union. On the basis of the 
final applications for current year en- 
titlement submitted by about 75 percent 
of the participating school districts, we 
find that enrollment of Federally con- 
nected children has increased during the 
present school year by 8 percent from 
the 1958-59 school year, and that the 
cost per pupil has risen by 8 percent. I 
should point out that the per pupil cost 
under Public Law 874 is tied directly to 
the per pupil expenditures by the States 
and local communities. I believe this 
proves conclusively that the States and 
local communities will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to do more than try to keep 
pace with the rising tide of enrollment. 

The favorite phase of the annual sur- 
vey, which those who play the numbers 
game seize upon are the statistics relat- 
ing to the obsolescent classrooms. The 
numbers game people would have us be- 
lieve that some sinister plot exists to de- 
clare obsolete any schoolhouse that is 
somewhat less sumptuous than the most 
recently constructed luxury hotel on the 
Florida gold coast. Yet we find that 
time and again even our most modern 
schoolbuildings fall short of being ade- 
quate. We have seen a prime example 
under our very noses. Recently an ele- 
mentary school at West Lanham Hills 
in Prince Georges County, Md., burned. 
Fortunately, the fire occurred at night 
when not one of the 600 pupils was in the 
building. The building was constructed 
in 1952. The Washington Evening Star 
for Thursday, March 24, in a page 1 news 
item had this to say: 

County Fire Marshal Lawrence R. Woltz 
said if the school had been equipped with 
the proper number of firestops—areas insu- 
lated with sheetrock—the damage would have 
been confined to a much smaller area. He 
said that the county building code calls for 
firestops, but it has not been enforced. 

Just last month architects told school offi- 
cers that if the code was rigidly enforced, 
the cost of schools would rise 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 


Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, not one 
life was lost in that fire, but I believe 
it points up the manner in which local 
school officials have been forced to cut 
corners to stretch the school dollar just 
as far as it possibly will go. 

Let me give you one other example. 
One evening late last fall, at about 6:30, 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, a young mother 
came to the schoolhouse to pick up her 
6-year-old daughter. Driving slowly, 
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she turned a corner and ran over a 
9-year-old boy coming home from this 
same schoolhouse on his bicycle. The 
boy died. This tragedy happened be- 
cause the 9-year-old boy and the 6-year- 
old girl were attending school on a swing 
shift, and during many months of the 
school year, the schoolday closed after 
darkness had fallen. 

Do we dare, Mr. Chairman, to beguile 
ourselves with doctrinaire arguments 
and the numbers game when newspapers 
remind us that the lives of children—the 
same little children we expect to lead us 
tomorrow—are endangered? I think 
not. Mr. Chairman, before going into 
the summary of the bill itself, I should 
like to discuss one other survey made 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I refer to the survey of public school 
classroom shortages in the fall of 1959 
in borrowed-up districts. 

This survey showed that in 237 bor- 
rowed-up districts there was a classroom 
shortage of 3,056. Now, these data would 
tend to indicate that the problem of 
classroom shortage in school districts 
unable to finance new construction is 
very small. 

The Department itself admitted that 
its definition of a borrowed-up district 
was narrow and restricted. It further 
admonished that only a small part of 
the problem of financing school con- 
struction is measured by the survey—the 
first such survey that has ever been un- 
dertaken. Furthermore, the Department 
is conducting a new survey in somewhat 
more detail in an attempt to determine 
the number of school districts where the 
issuance of new bonds is a practical as 
well as a legal impossibility. 

I think I should need only to point out 
that in my own State of West Virginia, 
there are at least seven counties which, 
under the narrow limitations of the sur- 
vey conducted in February of this year, 
would be shown to have borrowing ca- 
pacity, but whose borrowing capacity 
amounted to $25,000 or less. In the fall 
of 1957, the Subcommittee on General 
Education submitted a questionnaire to 
each of the school districts in the coun- 
ty that has participated in Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874. School district 
after school district reported that when 
they had used up 75 to 80 percent of their 
legal debt limit, it became a practical 
impossibility to market construction 
bonds. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this bill is not 
limited to the narrow purpose of pro- 
viding classrooms only to those areas 
where there remains no more bonding 
capacity and where there exists a short- 
age of classrooms. 

The goal of this bill, as well as the pro- 
gram recommended by the administra- 
tion, is not only to accomplish this pur- 
pose, but to provide some assistance that 
will in turn release to the local com- 
munity tax dollars for teachers’ salaries. 

This bill, H.R. 10128, is a modest bill. 
The annual appropriation of 325 million 
is the amount the President recom- 
mended himself in 1957. We have com- 
promised conflicting ideologies within 
the subcommittee by having it a straight 
grant for the first year, and by providing 
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for matching for the second and third 
year; also during the second and third 
year, we have given to the States the 
option of a capital grant or of debt re- 
tirement assistance, I might point out 
that this is the big area of compromise 
between the majority members of the 
committee and the administration. 

The number of classrooms to be con- 
structed under this bill is between 40 and 
41 thousand, somewhat less than the 
number required to take care of the ex- 
cess enrollment at the beginning of 1959, 
so that however you play the “numbers 
game,” the bill is aimed most directly at 
the shortage that may be most accurately 
measured. Moreover, we have provided 
in the bill that the State education 
agency will make reports to the Com- 
missioner annually with respect to the 
progress of construction of school facil- 
ities on forms to be provided by the Com- 
missioner, and we require that the Com- 
missioner shall report these data to the 
Congress. In this way we believe we can 
determine accurately whether this bill 
is adequate or inadequate. 

This is a good bill, and if we pass it, 
I am confident we can reach an early 
agreement with the other body, and I 
believe that its modesty will act in its 
favor at the White House. 

In February 1960 during hearings on 
the mutual security bill, Mrs. Cuurca 
asked—page 20, part 1 of hearings: 

What is the whole amount in the proposed 
bill for educational purposes? 


Agency supplied the following infor- 
mation—page 34: 

In addition to the $20 million program for 

education and training in tropical Africa, 
the proposed fiscal year 1961 programs in- 
cludes $41,955,000 in the field of education 
per se. This amount is made up of $31,- 
676,000 under the bilateral technical coop- 
eration program; $7,519,000 under special 
assistance; and $2,760,000 under defense sup- 
port. 
It could be said that the entire technical 
cooperation program for which $206,500,000 
is requested, is “education,” in that it is 
primarily a program of exchange of knowl- 
edge. On this basis, the total for education 
and training in the fiscal year 1961 request 
is $236,779,000. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Briefly. 

Mr. DENT. Is it the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding that under the present 
amended Mutual Security Act counter- 
part funds owed to the United States by 
debtor nations are forgiven if that coun- 
try uses said funds for educational pur- 
poses or loans them to other under- 
developed nations for educational 
purposes? 

Mr. BAILEY. Provided they are al- 
lowed to engage in other improvements 
of a local character. What I am trying 
to say is that it is not confined alone to 
education. They can use it for educa- 
tional purposes but there are other pur- 
poses for which they are permitted to 
use it. 

Mr. DENT. The main point that Iam 
trying to make is that the debts are 
forgiven if they use the money for edu- 
cational purposes; and these debts rep- 
resent American taxpayer dollars. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. Chairman, let me make this ob- 
mn. During recent years we have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on 
education in the rest of the world but 
not one dollar to provide much needed 
classrooms in these United States, except 
under Public Law 815 which in part is 
for payment in lieu of taxes. 

May I remind you that I was the spon- 
sor of Public Law 815. I know before the 
afternoon’s debate is over somebody is 
going to say to the members of the Com- 
mittee that it is a bad precedent for the 
Federal Government to get into the field 
of local educational matters. They say 
it is a bad precedent. 

Let me remind the Members of the 
House today that in 1836 during the sec- 
ond administration of Andrew Jackson 
the Congress of the United States found 
itself with $47 million surplus in the 
Treasury. Do you know what the Con- 
gress did at that time? They passed 
legislation and they passed an appro- 
priation distributing that money to the 
38 States then members of the Union for 
the purpose of building school buildings. 
Every one of the 38 States took the 
money and built school buildings with it, 
and they did not destroy the National 
Constitution and they did not destroy 
the American way of life. The passage 
of this legislation today to build some 
classrooms will not destroy our Consti- 
tution nor destroy the American way of 
life. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Has the 
gentleman the thought in his mind that 
we will ever have a surplus in the Fed- 
eral Government again? 

Mr. BAILEY. We claimed to have 
money at the end of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know, 
but I mean actually, does the gentleman 
think we will ever have any loose money? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have never seen a 
balanced budget in the 14 years I have 
been in Congress, actually balanced. If I 
stay here 14 years more I do not expect 
to see one. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
would cut out some of the things that 
you folks are competing for we might 
have one. 

Mr. BAILEY. There the gentleman 
and I can agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be glad to give my distinguished colleague 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Would the gentleman 
care to discuss section 4(d) at this time, 
or would he prefer to have the discus- 
sion of that feature delayed until the 
general debate has gone on further? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am sure the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson], who will be 


called on shortly, will give the gentle- 
man the details. I am not prepared 
to analyze the bill section by section. 

I would like to mention one other 
point. I mentioned previously the ques- 
tion of setting a precedent. How many 
Members of the House or of the com- 
mittee, may I inquire, have any idea that 
under Public Law 815, the construction 
act of which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who addressed the House during 
the consideration of the rule is one of 
the largest beneficiaries. And I am 
talking now about Public Law 815. The 
gentleman from California is inclined to 
get money out of the Federal Treasury 
under Public Law 815 for those districts, 
and let me say that California got $37 
million under the bill last year, and a 
good, big part of it went to the gentle- 
man’s district and, yet, he will not sup- 
port general classroom construction. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield, yes; but I do 
not want an argument. I yield to the 
gentleman for an answer. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I will say, since the 
gentleman has pointed me out, I appre- 
ciate his position, but we are not asking 
for any more money in those areas. In 
fact, I do not think we need any more 
money at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am glad to know the 
gentleman is in the midst of prosperity. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] in support 
of the administration bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is obvious already that 
this subject we are discussing today is 
one in which there are sharp differences 
of opinion. Certainly, I will not attempt 
to resolve those differences. At the out- 
set, I should like to make my own posi- 
tion clear. 

I am very much in favor of a reason- 
able Federal program of assistance to 
help to build needed classrooms. With- 
out any question there is a continuing 
and pressing need for such classrooms. 
That need, in my opinion, justifies an 
emergency Federal program to meet this 
shortage. I realize, of course, these 
questions of what constitutes an emer- 
gency and how long the program should 
be, are ones which cannot be resolved 
simply. In my opinion, if we do enact 
legislation and the shortage of class- 
rooms is thereby substantially reduced, 
the emergency will cease and the need 
for a continuation of the program will 
be eliminated. 

I feel a Federal program should be 
adequate in scope and the money should 
be allocated where it will be most use- 
ful. It should be developed along lines 
which are consistent with sound fiscal 
policy. For that reason I am very 
strongly in favor of the proposals of the 
administration in this area. 

These proposals are incorporated in 
two bills, H.R. 11122, which I introduced 
on March 11, and H.R. 12259, introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Kearns]. In my opinion, these 
bills, if enacted, would provide a far 
less expensive way for the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to give assistance, and would 
build far more schools than the bill 


under the committee bill. 

If those of us who favor the admin- 
istration approach are not successful in 
prevailing on this body to accept those 
ideas, I feel strongly that the committee 
bill should be tightened. I am often 
asked what sort of a bill this is that 
the committee has approved. What does 
it provide? How does it compare with 
the bills defeated on the House floor in 
1956 and 1957? I am also asked along 
a slightly different vein how good a bill 
is this? How effective will it be? How 
might it be improved? 

For me, the best way to provide any 
serious evaluation of the bill is to review 
previous efforts which have been made 
to develop school construction legisla- 
tion. A brief, and of necessity oversim- 
plified, recapitulation will reveal, among 
other things, that the present sharp dis- 
agreement regarding the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities in this area is 
nothing new. Neither are we discussing 
for the first time the difficulty of de- 
veloping a specific program, even though 
a@ majority unquestionably favors some 
form of assistance. Indeed, we must ad- 
mit, disagreement on such points has led 
us previously to deadlock and defeat. 

Many of us will recall that H.R. 7535 
was defeated by a vote of 194 to 224 on 
July 5, 1956. Just over a year later, on 
July 25, 1957, H.R. 1 was defeated by the 
narrow margin of 208-203. Both these 
bills were commonly known by the name 
of their sponsor, the popular and re- 
spected gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the late Augustus Kelley. I trust that 
in our present deliberations that the 
reasons for defeat of these bills can be 
examined, and a similar result avoided 
this year. 

The Kelley bills had evolved slowly 
over a period of years and after the ac- 
cumulation of considerable testimony. I 
was first assigned to the Education and 
Labor Committee back in January 1953, 
at a time when a new Republican Pres- 
ident and the 83d Republican-controlled 
Congress were assuming historic new 
responsibilities. Our initial efforts as a 
committee under the inspired leadership 
of Mr. McConnell as chairman, were 
aimed first at the knotty question of 
amending the Taft-Hartley law. 

A special subcommittee on education 
was established in the 83d Congress. It 
was headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KeEarns], presently 
our distinguished ranking Republican 
and always a source of strength on edu- 
cational matters. Im December 1954, 
that subcommittee, of which I was a 
member, unanimously recommended 
that Congress promptly take steps the 
following year to enact Federal legisla- 
tion “to encourage State and local ef- 
forts” to meet the construction problem, 
“Care must be taken,” this report con- 
tinued, “to avoid any possibility of Fed- 
eral control over local school systems, 
or any tendency for Federal action to 
supplement State and local efforts.” 
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In January 1955 President Eisenhower 
in the State of the Union message called 
attention to “grave educational prob- 
lems” and “an unprecedented classroom 
shortage.”” The next month he sent an 
historic special message on education to 
Congress. I say historic advisedly for no 
President ever before had specifically ad- 
dressed himself to this subject. Specific 
recommendations were made for Federal 
action to meet an “emergency” shortage 
of classrooms. ‘These formed the basis 
for legislation which was developed some 
time later. 

Just prior to this message, I might say, 
the other body through its Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, had begun 
hearings, presumably aimed at shaping 
legislation. Mrs. Oveta Hobby, the then 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, was sharply questioned regard- 
ing her views, even before she could 
finish advising the President as to the 
kind of program he should recommend to 
Congress. The able Senator from Ala- 
bama, Lister Hitt, then as now was 
keenly interested in these matters. 

Regrettably, however, nothing came 
of these early activities of the other 
body. It was the House Committee on 
Education and Labor which in the fol- 
lowing years took the initiative. Bills 
were approved in the field of school con- 
struction, and legislation developed 
which resulted in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Indeed, it was 
not until February 4, 1960, that the Sen- 
ate again seized the initiative by passing 
Ss. 8. 

We all know in a general way at least 
that this proposal, if enacted, would au- 
thorize a 2-year broad program of aid, 
costing some $1.8 billion, available both 
to build schools and to pay teachers. 
Despite this vote I have been unable to 
detect, either now or previously, much 
enthusiasm for this approach to an ad- 
mittedly difficult question, that of de- 
veloping an appropriate Federal role in 
strengthening our educational system. 

While on the subject of S. 8, I might 
remind my colleagues that this bill was 
passed by a vote of 51 to 34. That would 
seem to reflect the opinion of a substan- 
tial majority of the other body, not only 
that something should be done, but also 
what the specific program should be. 
Efforts to restrict S. 8 so as to provide aid 
only in the building of schools were 
beaten off. Partly perhaps because of 
the strenuous activities of organizations 
representing teachers, Federal funds 
were specifically to be made available to 
help improve teachers’ salaries. 

This reference to S. 8 leads logically, 
though not chronologically, to H.R. 22. 
This bill was approved by our Committee 
on Education and Labor on June 8, 1959. 
It is more familiarly known by the names 
of its two distinguished sponsors from 
Montana, Senator Murray and Mr. MEt- 
caLF, the latter for several years an able 
member of our Education and Labor 
Committee. This bill incidentally was 
discussed, along with H.R. 10128, by the 
Rules Committee only last week. 

As the committee report on H.R. 10128 
reveals, though somewhat cryptically, 
H.R. 22 has certain weaknesses. The bill 
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apparently has flaws which would make 
its consideration by the House less likely 
to be successful than a more modest pro- 
gram. Those who had reported the bill 
favorably in June 1959 admitted, on page 
7 of the present committee report, that 
by September it has become apparent 
that a bill as broad in scope as H.R. 22 
would not be considered by the House of 
Representatives. It was for that reason 
that the bill we are presently discussing 
was developed. 

Nonetheless it must be recognized that 
H.R. 22 is closer to the provisions of S, 8 
than to H.R. 10128. Both bills involve 
large expenditures with few strings. In 
both, Federal funds can be used to pay 
teachers’ salaries, Efforts may easily 
be made to broaden H.R. 10128 along the 
lines of H.R. 22. I trust that will not 
succeed. Excessive broadening of this 
bill could weaken its chances for enact- 
ment. What we need is not a scatter 
shot approach but a carefully defined 
Federal program. 

H.R. 22, despite weaknesses, is one 
of the relatively few major current pro- 
posals for providing Federal aid. For 
that reason, perhaps, it should be de- 
scribed briefly. Even though apparently 
abandoned by many of its sponsors, its 
provisions may give us _ perspective. 
H.R, 22 as originally introduced would 
provide an estimated $4.4 billion an- 
nually for four years in Federal grants, 
allocated on the basis of school-age 
population. In committee the annual 
cost was reduced to $1.1 billion annually. 
No State matching of Federal grants 
was required, and the funds could be 
used by States for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries. It can be argued 
that a broad diffusion of dollars such 
as envisaged in H.R. 22, without any 
attempt to define areas of need, would 
not result in an effective Federal pro- 
gram. 

For those Members who were not here 
in 1956 and 1597, it should be noted that 
H.R. 22 abandons the legislative ap- 
proach attempted in those years. The 
bills developed then sought to “pinpoint”’ 
aid to needy school districts. On both 
those earlier occasions, and now in H.R. 
10128, the only aim has been to help 
build needed classrooms, not to sub- 
sidize teachers, All these bills differ also 
from H.R. 22 in their recognition of the 
value of matching Federal funds. 

Perhaps a brief summary of the Kelley 
bills would be in order at this point. In 
1956, H.R. 7535 provided for $400 million 
for each of 4 years, allocated on the basis 
of school-age population. In addition, 
provision was made for the purchase of 
school bonds under certain circum- 
stances, from a revolving fund of $750 
million. There was also to be a Federal 
contribution totaling $150 million to a 
reserve fund equal to a year’s principal 
and interest on local school bonds. 

In 1957, H.R. 1 would have authorized 
a 5-year program, with a total of $1.5 
billion in grants to States on a dollar- 
matching basis. The allocation was to 
be made half on the basis of school-age 
population, and half on the basis of a 
State’s per capita income and its effort 
to meet school needs. Once again pro- 
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vision was made for a $750 million re. 
volving fund, and $150 million to im- 
prove the credit of State construction 
agencies. 

This hasty recapitulation, I hope, indi- 
cates the type of programs actively con- 
sidered in previous years. Both Kelley 
bills bear certain similarities to HR. 
10128. Nonetheless there are dissimi- 
larities too. 

For instance, no provision is now being 
made for the direct purchase of bonds. 
Instead of setting up a reserve to bol- 
ster the credit of locally issued bonds, 
the Federal Government is now agree- 
ing, if any State so elects, to pay half of 
the principal and interest on certain 
bonds as they come due. 

This brings me to the crucial ques- 
tions. “How effective a bill is this? 
How could it be improved?” As has 
already been said, H.R. 10128 has much 
of the same kind of appeal as previous 
school construction bills. Appeal may 
not be quite the right word, but at least 
@ program such as this might accelerate 
needed classroom construction. 

In my personal opinion, however, other 
programs might be more effective, and 
less costly, than that contemplated in 
H.R. 10128. Federal grants-in-aid may 
not be the best way for Washington to 
lend a hand. I say this recognizing fully 
that President Eisenhower has in the 
past advocated this method of providing 
assistance. ‘The administration’s cur- 
rent recommendations, embodied in my 
bill, H.R. 11122, and Mr. Kearns’ bill, 
H.R. 12259, may provide far more help 
in building classrooms at far less an- 
nual cost. 

The administration proposals would 
advocate over a 20- to 30-year period 
the expenditure of something over $2 
billion of Federal money. This would be 
provided to States to help pay one-half 
of the annual principal and interest on 
a total of $3 billion of local school bonds. 
Under this program the impact on the 
budget would be far less than a direct 
capital grant program such as we are 
considering in H.R. 10128. 

In the initial year, for instance, it is 
estimated that only $5 million would be 
needed. At the end of 5 years when the 
maximum expenditure will be contem- 
plated no more than $90 million would be 
required. 

The amounts allocated would be based 
on a combination of three factors: The 
relative income per child of school age 
in each State, the relative number of 
public school children in that State, and 
the relative financial effort for school 
purposes made by the State. 

The allocation thus made would be re- 
duced by the percentage, if any, that the 
State school effort index was less than 
the national index. A State school ef- 
fort index, I might add, would be deter- 
mined on the basis of the ratio of school 
expenditure per child in average daily 
attendance in public elementary or sec- 
ondary schools to the State’s income per 
child of school age. 

This proposal would require a State 
plan which would restrict Federal grants 
to those local educational agencies 
which undertook to exert a reasonable 
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tax effort in financing their own school 
construction needs, and which would 
still be unable to finance their own 
school buildings even if they exerted 
this reasonable tax effort and fully uti- 
lized resources from all sources to pay 
the principal and interest on school 
bonds. 

The plan would set forth standards of 
procedures for determining what a rea- 
sonable tax effort would be for each lo- 
cal educational agency. The highest 
priority would be given to those local 
school districts which would be least 
able to finance the full cost of urgently 
needed school facilities. 

That, very briefly, is the basic ap- 

of the administration’s recom- 
mendations. However, as a practical 
matter, we must admit that Federal 
grants are a traditional form of assist- 
ance. Therefore, regrettably, the alter- 
native which I favor may not be accept- 
ed. If that should be the case, it seems 
to me that H.R. 10128 very definitely 
needs improvement. 

In the first place, the allocation of 
funds now proposed is simply on the ba- 
sis of school age population. In other 
words, a State will receive an allocation 
based simply on the number of children 
of school age residing in the State as 
compared to the total in the Nation. In 
my opinion, the per capita income of a 
State should also be considered in any 
allocation of funds. 

An even more serious weakness of the 
committee bill is its failure to provide for 
any matching by the States of Federal 
funds until the second year of the pro- 
gram. It is my hope to offer an amend- 
ment to provide for immediate match- 
ing. This is a valid and generally ac- 
cepted principle which, as I have indi- 
cated, has been incorporated in bills con- 
sidered by this body in 1956 and 1957. 
Matching of Federal grants is almost 
universally accepted as a reasonable way 
for the Federal Government to provide 
assistance. The recipient benefits from 
this encouragement of additional assist- 
ance from other levels of government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that unless the ad- 
ministration bill, so-called, which he re- 
ferred to, is approved anything else 
would be unacceptable? Is that the 
term the gentleman used? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can only 
reply to the gentleman by stating that 
I speak for myself and I assume the 
gentleman is speaking of my position. 

I voted favorably on H.R. 10128 in the 
committee. If I have no alternative, I 
would certainly accept the basic provi- 
sions of the committee bill. However, I 
will try to improve those provisions. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman said he 
was talking about the administration 
bill, and I got the impression you take 
the administration bill or nothing. Was 
I wrong about that? 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would ac- 
cept a bill along these lines. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
13 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill before us today, H.R. 
10128, is in its very essence as simple, 
uncomplicated, and unadorned a bill as 
those of us who have been struggling 
with this problem for a number of years 
can design. 

Briefly, it provides for the expenditure 
of $325 million a year for each of the 
next 3 fiscal years. The allocation is on 
the basis of the school-age population of 
the States; that is, the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 17 years 
in those States, and the proportion in 
the State to the proportion in the Na- 
tion. The bill calls for matching in the 
second and third years, and in the first 
year for direct grants of each State’s al- 
location. This was done after consider- 
able thought relating to the problems of 
the States which have legislatures which 
do not meet each year, and to the im- 
mediate need for moneys to reach the 
States for classroom construction. In 
this manner the States can begin con- 
struction by the direct allocation of the 
first year’s funds and will have time for 
their legislatures to meet and enact the 
necessary legislation, if required. 

The funds appropriated are to remain 
allovated for a 3-year period, thus an- 
ticipating any legal difficulties which 
might arise in the State. The bill re- 
quires each State educational agency 
simply to certify that it has a plan and 
that the State educational agency will 
administer the plan. It has a very 
strong Federal disclaimer section. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point for a 
question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I regret to interrupt 
the gentleman’s train of thought, but 
while you are on this question of Federal 
control I wonder if you would give the 
committee your opinion—and I am sure 
the committee will have a great deal of 
respect for the distinguished gentleman’s 
opinion, because he is a very able at- 
torney—with regard to whether any 
money allocated to a State school sys- 
tem or to an individual school system 
which practices segregation in the pub- 
lic schools could be withheld from that 
State by the Commissioner of Education 
or by any executive direction from the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Since the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the case of Brown against The Board of 
Education, a decision which was based 
on the 14th amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, segregation of school fa- 
cilities is unconstitutional and the 
States, through that decision, have been 
directed to proceed with deliberate speed 

to desegregate. Those which are pro- 
ceeding with deliberate speed need have 
no fear. It would be my opinion that 
individual school districts in defiance of 
the opinion, without the addition of any 
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amendment to this legislation, which 
would be extraneous——because we do not 
need legislation with respect to self-en- 
acting clauses of the Constitution— 
could be deprived by enforcement of the 
existing law if they were in defiance, by 
order of the U.S. Attorney General. 

Only after it has been adjudicated that 
a local school district is in defiance of 
the Supreme Court decision would the 
Commissioner be authorized to withhold 
funds from that district. The gentle- 
man will note from the language of H.R. 
10128 that it is mandatory for the Com- 
missioner to allot funds to which a State 
is entitled and he must do so within 60 
days after appropriation. Thus the 
funds would be in the hands of the State 
authorities. The fact that one or two 
authorized districts may be adjudicated 
in defiance by the Federal district court 
under Brown against The Board of Edu- 
cation, would mean only that those par- 
ticular districts could be denied funds. 
In these cases, however, the Commis- 
sioner would not be authorized to with- 
hold any of the funds from the State 
and, in turn, it follows that all other 
districts in the State would be clearly 
entitled to their share of the funds. The 
gentleman might note further that in 
the cases where the Federal Government 
intervened, State funds only have been 
involved. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further for just one 
brief question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Would the genitle- 
man state that he intends to say to the 
committee that it is his opinion that 
with or without to so-called Powell 
amendment, or segregation amendment, 
money could be withheld from a State 
or a school district—which is in defiance 
of the Supreme Court decision against 
segregation in public schools? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ido 
not know how my opinion would clarify 
the legal question; but it is my estima- 
tion that with or without a segregation 


deny funds to school districts that are 
in defiance of the courts. 


that the executive agency should deny 
those funds? 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. UDALL. The point that I think 
our colleague from Georgia misses—and 
I wonder if my colleague would agree 
with me on this—is that compliance is 
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is no obstruction to the receipt of Fed- 
eral funds under any programs there at 
the present time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
That is precisely the point. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I want to ask an- 
other question of the distinguished au- 
thor of this bill relating to another field 
entirely. With regard to school districts 
now bonded to capacity under their 
State constitutions for school building 
purposes, is it the opinion of the distin- 
guished author of this bill that school 
districts which are bonded to capacity, 
where the buildings have already been 
constructed, can receive any money un- 
der this bill for the payment of bonds is- 
sued to build buildings already con- 
structed? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
conceive this to be a prospective bill. It 
is designed to build school buildings, 
and my answer would be in the negative. 
I might point out to the gentleman, 
however, that the funds are to be dis- 
tributed on the basis of need within the 
States by the State agencies, and that 
there will be in many, many States suf- 
ficient tax relief so that the State will 
have funds freed to alleviate the dis- 
tress of those districts in financial trou- 
ble now. 

Mr. LANDRUM. One additional ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will kindly in- 
dulge me further. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I can answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. On page 14 of the 
gentleman’s bill, subsection (d), there is 
clearly answered the question of the 
gentleman from Georgia: 

No funds from any year’s allotment shall 
be used to assist in financing, through grants 
under section 5(a) or through Federal com- 
mitments under section 5(b), any of the 
costs of constructing a school facilities 
project which are incurred prior to the ap- 
proval of such project by the State educa- 
tional agency or prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year for which such allotment is 
made. 


Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man from Montana. I agree that the 
bill does prohibit such payments, but I 
wanted to ask this of its author. Then 
a school district which is bonded to ca- 
pacity but still in need of additionai 
classrooms, cannot get any money un- 
der this bill except by direct grant; is 
that right? If it must do any match- 
ing, there is no money available; is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
correct if one assumes that the State is 
so impoverished that the relief which it 
will get through this legislation cannot 
be distributed to that district. So that 
I would say as a practical matter the 
answer would be in the negative. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I notice in the gen- 
tleman’s report that there is a list of 
States showing how much would be al- 
located. I believe Alabama starts off 
with about $5 million a year. If the 
States cannot assume their responsibili- 
ties now to construct schoolhouses and 
if the people of the States are unwilling 
to do that—and my people have assumed 
their responsibilities—where are they 
going to get the matching funds, if they 
have not had the guts or the sense of 
responsibility to build schoolhouses up 
to this point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not think there is a State in the Union 
that has not made absolutely prodigious 
efforts in this direction. The fact is, 
however, that they are simply unable to 
transfer any further onto the backs of 
the local property owners more ad 
valorem taxes and school district taxes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Would not the 
matching funds come from more ad 
valorem taxes? They have got to come 
from the people in some way. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
inconceivable to me that any State in 
the Union would be unable to raise any 
of the matching funds required. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If they are able to 
raise the matching funds they ought to 
be able to raise the original school con- 
struction funds, if they are willing as 
States to assume their constitutional re- 
sponsibility. I can cite the gentleman 
certain States which do not believe in 
integration but which have built school- 
houses. The people of South Carolina 
have built their schoolhouses. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
are perfectly willing to help you because 
we pay more taxes than you do. 

There has been a question raised by 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in the minority report to the ef- 
fect that there are only 237 districts in 
the United States which have reached 
the limit of their bonded indebtedness. 
I should like to put this to rest. The 
fact is that a survey was made on a very 
narrow ground by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It has 
been expanded. It has been ascertained 
since that figure came to light in a col- 
loquy between two Members of the other 
body that there are 131,000 classrooms 
short in the United States. 

In this connection I have the statis- 
tics available of two States, statistics 
made available since that survey. The 
State of Pennsylvania, which was shown 
as having very few classrooms short in 
the original survey on the narrow 
ground, in answer to the expanded line 
of questions from the Secretary has re- 
ported, after a careful survey, a shortage 
of 5,000 classrooms in 868 school districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Will 
the gentleman from Georgia yield me 
his time? The gentleman in our colloquy 
said he would yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the Chairman is 
inclined to yield the gentleman the time, 
I will be glad to give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to know if the 
gentleman will be in my corner of the 
ring when the time comes. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
probably will not vote the same way the 
gentleman will, but I am for him other- 
wise. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from California, 

Mr. HIESTAND. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman referred to the state- 
ment I made in the minority report, may 
I ask if I understand him correctly to 
say that there are 800-some districts that 
are in financial trouble? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is in the State of Pennsylvania alone. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Does the gentleman 
have a national figure he can give us at 
this time? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. We 
are informed by the Secretary that there 
are in the United States 131,000-some- 
odd classrooms short as of now. 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is classrooms. 
I meant school districts in trouble. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Secretary informed us only the day be- 
fore yesterday that the survey is not 
complete. I have the figures for New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania here. I might 
point out to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that with respect to New Jersey, 
for the period 1958-59, 96 hearings were 
held on applications of borrowed-up 
districts. Sixty-three hearings between 
July 1, 1959, and March 1, 1960, were held 
on applications involving $77 million. 

May I point out further that in the 
State of New Jersey, which has spent an 
average of $100 million a year for the 
last several years, 100,000 children are 
housed in substandard facilities or attend 
school on a part-time basis. 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is on the basis 
of figures of districts in trouble? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
These statistics are from a letter dated 
March 25, 1960, from the New Jersey 
Department of Education. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Would the gentle- 
man care to project that nationally and 
hazard a guess as to the number of 
districts in trouble financially? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
cannot hazard a guess of the number 
that are in trouble financially because 
the standards vary so. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Or those that are 
financed up to their limit? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
have no way of ascertaining that. 

Mr. Chairman, for all practical pur- 
poses, this survey on the narrow ground 
on which it was made and the results of 
which were taken out of context does not 
include, for instance, a school district 
which has borrowed to within 5 percent 
of its statutory limitation and which, if 
it needed to construct classrooms or 
needed to raise money to construct 
needed classrooms, would go, perhaps, 50 
percent over. So that you see this was 
on the narrowest possible ground, as the 
Secretary stated, in an exchange of 
letters with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

There are, the fact is, a great many 
and an unascertained number of bor- 
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rowed up districts and there are 131 
thousand and some odd hundred class- 
rooms short. This does not count a re- 
cent calculation. It was only a couple 
of months ago, last August, when Secre- 
tary Flemming said: 

However, if we add 5.9 million urban ele- 
mentary pupils affected by overcrowding 
merely to the 1.8 million pupils enrolled in 
excess of capacity throughout the Nation, we 
have a figure of about 8 million children. 
We know, however, this is by no means the 
total number of pupils affected by crowding 
since it does not take into account addi- 
tional pupils affected in this way in any 
high school or any rural school, elementary 
school anywhere in the Nation. 

Even this is not the only disturbing fact 
about the classroom shortage for in addition 
to the pupils reported as excess in the na- 
tional study, there are more than 2 million 
others estimated as housed in obsolete or 
otherwise inadequate buildings. By this 
measurement alone, therefore, the number 
of pupils whose education is being impaired 
in varying degrees is about 10 million. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson!] has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania have any time that he can 
yield to me? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, in 
keeping with the spirit of good nature, 
I will yield the author and sponsor of 
the bill on the other side 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank my distinguished friend. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
certainly yield to my chairman. 

Mr. BARDEN. As the gentleman 
knows, one of my reasons for disliking 
this bill is the fact that $325 million is 
simply divided up among the 50 States 
without any formula on the basis of 
need being provided. The money is just 
simply divided up on a per-child basis. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MappEN] showed that illiteracy ranges 
from 1 percent to 27 percent in the var- 
ious States. The gentleman from New 
Jersey, since he has been on his feet, has 
shown conclusively that there are areas 
where a great need exists—conclusively, 
that is, in his own mind. And since 
the gentleman points to the great needs 
that exist, it is just rather confusing 
to me when I hear the gentleman resist 
any formula on the basis of need. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think I can clear up my chairman’s con- 
fusion. In the first place, I do not know 
at the moment that I am resisting, but 
I might point out to my distinguished 
chairman there is in this legislation, and 
in any such terms, more than an inher- 
ent equalization. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want one that is 
real. I want one that is obvious and real. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
that case, I suppose the chairman would 
want something, I suppose, as was con- 
tained in the bill passed by the other 
body in which the actual figures of 
equalization were worked out to about 
16 to 1. We think this is disparate. 
We think that the inherent equalization 
is caused by the fact that the States in 
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the greatest need pay their teachers 
less; their construction costs are less; 
their land acquisition costs are less; their 
heating facilities are not as badly needed 
or as expensive; and all of these factors 
are involved in this inherent equaliza- 
tion and entered definitely into the pic- 
ture. 
NOT IN THE CONSTITUTION 

I do not look at all upon Federal aid to 
highways in the same manner I look upon 
Federal aid to education. When the Con- 
stitution has charged the Congress with a 
duty of doing something which requires 
money, not only do we have a right but also 
we have a command to doit. But never in 
the Constitution was it intended that this 
power should be extended to education 
(Senator Gotpwater, of Arizona, Feb. 3, 1960, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1927). 


It is always a temptation to speak for 
the Founding Fathers. Let us for a 
change allow the Founding Fathers to 
speak for themselves as regards Federal 
aid to education. 

Pushing aside the mists of the histori- 
cal past, what did George Washington 
have to say on this subject: 

In a country like this * * * if there can- 
not be money found to answer the common 
purposes of education, there is something 
amiss in the ruling political power, which 


requires a steady, regulating, and energetic 
hand to correct and control it. 


A man soundly grounded in conserva- 
tism was Alexander Hamilton, our first 
Secretary of the Treasury. Echoing 
Washington, he stated: 

Whatever concerns the general interest of 
learning * * * are within the sphere of the 
national councils, as far as regards an appli- 
cation of money. 


Bolstering their opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government should have more than 
@ passing interest in education was Presi- 
dent John Adams: 

The whole people must take upon them- 
selves the education of the whole people and 
be willing to bear the expense of it. 


These are their words. What actions 
did they leave us as a part of our his- 
torical legacy that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a shared responsibility with 
State and local governments in the field 
of education? Can we forget that as 
early as 1785, in the most lasting con- 
tributions of the Continental Congress, 
the American Government provided for 
the ceding of the 16th section of every 
township in the public domain for edu- 
cational purposes, and in the great 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 stated: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
hess of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 


Have we so forgotten our history that 
as we approach the centennial of the 
Morrill Act of 1862, through which the 
Federal Government set up the great 
land-grant colleges that now grace our 
educational endeavor, we ignore the act 
was signed by President Abraham Lin- 
coln? 

And as long as I am mentioning Re- 
publican Presidents, I might remind the 
House that it was President Theodore 
Roosevelt who declared: 

The share that the National Government 
should take in the broad work of education 
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has not yet received the attention and care 
it rightly deserves. 


Let us not forget that the Constitution 


Knowing the history of his country 
the late great Senator Robert Taft said 
on the floor of Congress in 1948: 

I should like to point out that Federal aid 
to education is not new in principle, that 


THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 

“The mumber of classrooms short * * * 
is not 100,000, not 240,000, not 300,000, but 
3,086. That is the number of classroom [sic] 


lems other than those caused by the ultimate 
legal limits of borrowing. This point was 
strongly emphasized by the respondents, as 
may be seen by reference to the table 
annotations for Kentucky, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is what the U.S. 
Office of Education had to say about the « 
limitations of its own survey. It did not 
even pretend to measure the total class- 
room shortage. It measured only one 
small phase of it, the extent of the short- 
age in certain school districts which were 
“borrowed up.” 

Kentucky, for instance, reported that, 
in a technical sense, it had no “borrowed 
up” districts, because there was on the 
books an unused law, regarded as un- 
realistic and impractical, which set up 
special procedures for borrowing beyond 
the ordinary limits. 

New Jersey reported that more than 
half of its school districts had exceeded 
their normal borrowing for 
school construction at least once in the 
last 10 years and that more than half of 
the districts presently were faced with 
severe financial problems. A New Jersey 
provision enabling school districts to ex- 
ceed their debt limits with the permis- 
sion of the State commissioner of educa- 
tion and the State treasury department 
was, New Jersey pointed out, no guaran- 
tee against serious financial problems. 
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Pennsylvania reported it had school 
districts which just could not market 
any ca eee school bonds although tech- 
nically they were within debt limits. 
Tennessee reported no legal debt limit, 
but said that in practice a county or 
municipality with a debt of 10 percent 
or more of assessed valuation could not 
borrow except at prohibitive interest 
rates. There were 87 Tennessee school 
districts in which this condition ob- 
tained. 

Just last month the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, reporting on “National Goals 
in the Staffing and Construction of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools,” 
fixed the classroom shortage, in the fall 
of 1959, as 131,600 classrooms. 

This report also estimated future 
needs. “During the 5 school years 1959- 
60 through 1963-64,” it said, “construc- 
tion of 416,000 classrooms is needed to 
take care of normal needs and to elim- 
inate the backlog.” 

At present rates of construction, if new 
construction were distributed among the 
States as needed, the report added, the 
classroom shortage at the end of the 
5-year period would be 63,600. 

And, Mr. Chairman, we have no assur- 
ance that the present rate of construc- 
tion can be maintained, without sub- 
stantial assistance from the Federal 
Government. We have all read news 
reports, and some of us have observed in 
our own communities, that voters have 
been rebelling against needed school 
bond issues on the ground that local taxes 
were too high. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QuiE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, under this 
bill we propose to divide $325 million 
around the country each year in order to 
build school buildings. There are four 
clear faults in my mind to this legisla- 
tion that makes it bad legislation, no 
matter whether you are for or against ex- 
tension of Federal aid to education. The 
first one was mentioned by our distin- 
guished chairman, that the funds are not 
allocated according to need. They are 
divided all over the country according 
to the number of children of school age. 
This would be the same thing as if a 
local community around Christmas time 
decided to allocate a certain amount of 
money to give Christmas baskets to the 
needy people, but in order to get enough 
money they decided to give it to all the 
folks. The result would be that little 
would be left for the needy. That is the 
same situation here. I do not believe 
anybody can say here that there are no 
school districts that are in need. But 
this bill is the wrong way to go about it, 
if we want to spend the money most ex- 
peditiously. 

Then, further than that, under the al- 
location formula, it allocates the money 
according to the number of children of 
school age, not children in public school. 
In some States there are less than three- 
quarters of the schoolchildren who go 
to public school while in others prac- 
tically all go to the public schools. 
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The third defect is that it does not in- 


should “0 into effect the first year. If 
the Federal Government aid finances the 
entire amount the first year, how dif- 
ficult it would be to put it into effect the 
second year and third year. 

Fourth, it would not be given only 
for academic facilities but other facil- 
ities as well. The provision in the bill 
provides aid for any structure except 
where the primary purpose of the build- 
ing or rooms are for contests where ad- 
mission is secured. 

There can only be two reasons for giv- 
ing Federal aid. One is that the States 
are unable to finance their education 
facilities; secondly, that they are un- 
willing to provide for adequate educa- 
tion facilities. First, let us take State 
and local governments’ ability. Many 
people state it is not possible to provide 
adequate tax revenue in a State for edu- 
cation. I agree that local communities 
cannot finance the entire education load 
because they are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon real estate taxes. How- 
ever, one of the reasons why schools 
have reached their debt limit is that the 
States refuse to tax according to the 
market value of property, but the State 
assesses a valuation considerably less 
than the market value. If the States 
took the situation in hand and raised 
their assessed values up to the market 
value, they would be able to stay below 
the debt limit. However, State govern- 
ments have the ability to levy almost 
any tax; every tax that the Federal Gov- 
ernment levies, with the exception of 
import duties, can be utilized. When 
you say they are unable to secure 
enough money, it is not true, because a 
State can have an income tax, a sales 
tax, a luxury tax, an excise tax, and all 
the various kinds of taxes necessary to 
secure enough money. 

This bill does not take into consider- 
ation the State’s ability to pay. To give 
you an idea of the disparity of this bill, 
take the situation in New York. The 
personal income per child of school age 
in New York in 1957 was over $12,000, 
but in the State of Mississippi it was 
$3,426. 

At this time, I would like to present 
some very meaningful tables—which I 
have secured from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—which 
show the personal income per child of 
school age in every State in the Conti- 
nental United States, which follows: 
Continental United States (exclud- 

ing District of Columbia and 


Rais kiki oka ets LS $8, 576 
eS iitib hte iin tend oncn 4,811 
PE A666 oS daw ne Brame memenen = 7, 050 
GENE db basa scien natn dd cecil. 4, 284 
Dn Sd cptcs lola ih mttbbthdrinn chady duischm is 11, 380 
meres « isis. a. hea Le 8, 348 
SNA icin 5 nb eit e nt AS 12, 884 
ID co ctec sii tn ilnsiihip nicnen tblgngoeidivtblnh Liteiostishel 12, 245 
lati inhi Rta eertiencagel anaes eont 8, 062 
ihe etatinlen mbm dienes 5, 338 
titan i sanoecs dint ine cinblaiantsieininnesinentiipcamnatiilttiniaiagiaie 6, 029 
MG eine oi nt comp oenowe 11, 049 
Pn beet dadtidncbecddonsee 8, 482 
PRU Ss tS iue Se Ee cee dsle 7,719 
Gs nantes dices 7, 854 
a Lili ttn cient cmnenerinns 5, 208 


ee EE a a ee ee ee 





Now in H.R. 10128 we are going to 
give the same amount of aid per child 
in Mississippi as in New York, even 
though New York has about four times 
as much personal income per child of 
school age. 

In Mississippi, State expenditures per 
public school child were $158 in 1957; in 
New York, $575. Let us now look at the 
record of school expenditures per public 
school child for the years 1955-56, which 
are supplied by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They 
are as follows: 

Continental U.S. (excluding the 

District of Columbia and Alaska). $388. 03 


dicted thse iiteen mile bbdviniyeiiice tony 194. 20 
ES boleren tr dlss doertn wid be sues oer eaimee 413. 86 
SE Be a ee ee ee eee 182. 99 
Raid anid in iwi meni cn twtbos 519. 63 
IAS ik dh iqrnbii diekichh iwiniienen 442.16 
iis oii die wide dt denim 435. 67 
TO iis 5 nsdn ede Resel dds 504. 37 
ide ites psiqcbichamnnboats 346. 18 
IS atloth thidetenpiaiee wastes tgiiet asabeetnnisn vite 269. 21 
Ie He or ee Ne aaa 316. 84 
IE So, Sere OES AO he mee 468. 16 
RES Oe ee ae 368. 04 
cdl hhc detealeteh iin wht la handohed, Lainiuhe deiitabtrn 368. 95 
NC hoe at i Sk SST. Selb ee wk 400. 56 
Sn ica dbene aden dame 185. 33 
ina cite ns thd ential kkagnin Ppteaartemieies 344. 08 
SD i ara inieerttithes Nisledhdminel caged ceiian tas 244. 68 
nth dhimieeighing omnes 414.97 
ii ec horgs cdky- gtcdgietern anes 393. 02 
Eye Mi crits ab caerenasis toca 448. 52 
SeIeeee Soo. do. ec btidacon 457. 87 
DEIR Cisse s 665 25.52 8694.3 Se 158. 55 
MGR ks . 2ccdendethiuwsiiiwal-.« 341. 62 
DERI, Nigh temictichmdabeketenene 431. 28 
a iii iti snshheendaoniibicnbcchtilee ihe 352. 78 
aa a a ase ttn endl all 471.77 
POT PEER nna a nennascwcnnens 347.10 
OE SE ocean tence nse nenmpntane 511. 48 
OW MNO. Wo wen cnc enn cendeenece 443. 50 
Bree webs 60.8 575. 35 
ert Carolinas <1 cds tenn nicesc 228. 78 
POUR, DIOR i uligkin ce nisl win sensi wins 343. 88 
a ela 380. 69 
Rs i esis is itn dechnic antiodace vathidohiasoedoee 324. 98 
ric cdbiihe dos athe 2 lies caval o-acephinconcod 444. 65 
EON. cS bl emcee 439. 94 
Peete See oe eek iccee ce 353. 33 
anes Geen ois 2 Sn 281. 38 
Ooi i 3 ect. EL ode 361. 74 
OD icici tcstnctestenh ts alte cha witeiepaeiiesiibiekes 








1960 

ac ccenenenicnen ersten ene we tag eneaymrmutingy es eta $369. 15 
Vermont-----------------------... oe os 
ee oe es 
Beene Vale. occ eek neces 219. 60 
Sui cc co niniibedidduind ls 429. 52 
SIPCNIRG nnn aon cee sis 542. 68 


Referring to these figures, we may well 
ask, Why does not Mississippi do better 
than that? 

The fact is Mississippi is expending 3.4 
percent of their personal income per 
child of school age toward education, 
while New York is expending only 2.5 
percent. 

At this point, we might consider sta- 
tistics showing the expenditure and effort 
for public schools for the years 1955 and 
1956. In this table, expenditures as a 
percentage of personal income are listed 
as follows: 





I <n ait on00 0 tte Grameen eneeanitehds 3.4 
ta die, on os ane aearempnenge Savarese aie 3.0 
South Carolina .6 
Didi nt cbc nnbebiiabnbiawne [3 
CMF sosk. 2. ct SS 4 
North Carolina ’ . 
ie 2 

SIDA Soe cb bos uccatinn alee Salem ie 3.1 
DUNNOUES Cains ca dkns weed eden ee 2.2 
irc ibinhine wos (ebm Hab Bee ee dieke 2.2 
Ns cists Bisse magia tli canteen thee = lteipil 2.7 
I eile wtih ih ciiiintinien A ttie 3 sii tas Vegitnian dt tian 2.5 
ts tate ees aonadian arensitinreicgueeile of ete aie aces i 2.6 
it fag Sg a a ag Pade 2.4 
Odette s sso eect cbacaienwccsed 2.0 
GIS He 2S oe sks Ss seek 2.1 

OOOO ida nn icicles tenants 2.3 


A study of the statistics shows that 
Mississippi is expending considerable 
effort. You can go down through the 
eight States with lowest personal income 
per child and find the same thing hap- 
pening, and also you can take the eight 
top States in personal income per child 
and find the same thing happening. Per- 
centagewise the wealthy States are not 
spending as much for education as the 
poorer States are spending and shows 
the reasonableness of basing allotments 
on need. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. Coming from the State 
of New York and having been identified 
with and familiar with the formula for 
State education of children for years, 
I cannot quite understand the gentle- 
man’s reasoning in saying that there is 
$12,000 of income behind each child of 
school age in New York. Does the 
gentleman mean income or property 
value? 

Mr. QUIE. Income value, personal 
income. 

Mr. BECKER. Personal income? 

Mr. QUIE. These figures are based 
on personal income per school-age child. 

Mr. BECKER. Is that gross income 
or net income? 

Mr. QUIE. This is net income, the 
data derived from the Department of 
Commerce. I will put the figures in the 
Recorp so the gentleman may examine 
them tomorrow. 

Going further, to the second reason 
why the allocation formula is bad, I will 
again compare New York with Missis- 
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sippi, In New York only 75 percent of 
the children of school age go to public 
schools, but in Mississippi about 90 per- 
cent do. In New York the allocation 
formula will give aid according to the 
number of children of school age to the 
public schools only. This is the same in 
Mississippi but must be divided among 
proportionately more children. In 
Rhode Island only 66.6 percent of the 
children of school age go to public 
schools, but in the poorer States they 
do not have many private schools and 
parochial schools which is detrimental 
to them in this formula. 

The following table shows public, 
full-time day school K-12 enrollment as 
a percentage of the July 1, 1958, school- 
age population from 5 to 17 years of age. 
Column 1, showing the population from 
5 through 17, is an Office of Education 
estimate derived by interpolation. The 
second column, “Enrollments K-12,” is 
composed of revisions of data in the fall 
1958 survey: 














July 1, 1958,; Fall 1958 
population,| enroll- |Percent 
5-17 ments, K-12 
Aggregate. _....| 42,719,000 | 34, 668, 553 81.2 
Total, 50 States 
and District of 
Columbia- - - - -- 41, 936, 000 | 34, 080, 844 81.3 
1. Alabama_..._..-.- 878, 000 780, 000 88.8 
2, Arizona.___....... 301, 000 273, 734 90. 9 
a ea 470, 000 420, 700 89. 5 
4. California__......- 3, 297,000 | 3,035, 000 92.1 
5. Colorado__......-- 421, 000 360, 972 85.7 
6 oo sam eg * 516, 000 440, 832 85.4 
7. Delaware. _....._- 105, 000 73, 551 70.0 
8 District 0 of Colum- 
iii cored 153, 000 113, 030 73.9 
9. Florida ------} 1,000,000 857, 723 85.8 
eS 1, 040, 000 893, 431 85.9 
11, Beiphee bid wicca 177, 000 149, 638 84.5 
12, Tlinois_........... 2,224,000 | 1,612,145 72.5 
13. Indiana__._....... 1, 121, 000 910, 000 81.2 
1A geet 672, 000 554, 223 82.5 
15. Kamsas_-_......... 507, 000 441, 620 87.1 
16. Kentucky- _-.....- 809, 000 614, 607 76.0 
17. Louisiana... _..... 850, 000 655, 191 77.1 
18. Maine. __......... 228, 000 191, 622 84.0 
19. Maryland _-_...-- 723, 000 557, 540 77.1 
20. Massachusetts....| 1,053,000 809, 100 76.8 
21. Michigan_._.._.-- 1, 957,000 | 1,574,999 80. 5 
22. Minnesota_-.._-.-- 832, 000 650, 800 78.2 
23. Mississippi-_-_----- 617, 000 552, 000 89.5 
24. Wehpasdtaddad 965, 000 787, 419 81.6 
25. Montana......... 175, 000 136, 901 78.2 
26. Nebraska_........ 344, 000 267, 618 77.8 
27. Nevada.._........ 65, 000 56, 396 86.8 
28. New Hampshire-. 134, 000 98, 953 73.8 
29. New Jersey_-.....- 1, 268, 000 971, 000 76.6 
30. New Mexico-.-.--- 243, 000 204, 137 84.0 
31. New York-_-..--.-. 3,485,000 | 2,624, 582 75.3 
32. North Carolina...| 1,225,000 | 1,061,171 86.6 
33. North Dakota---_. 173, 000 128, 74.0 
Shs D0 ie eis iso sk 2, 239,000 | 1, 782, 637 79.6 
35. Oklahoma. ......- 551, 000 540, 98.1 
36. Oregon __.....-.-- 432, 000 359, 21 83.2 
37. Pennsylvania_._.- 2, 522,000 | 1,915,051 75.9 
38. Rhode Island_-_... 188, 000 125, 1 66. 6 
39. South Carolina. -- 699, 000 558, 212 79.9 
40. South Dakota--_-- 179, 000 145, 608 81.3 
41. Tennessee - -._.--- 899, 000 769, 506 85. 6 
re 2, 436, 000 , 956, 000 80.3 
r: | OE EAS 245, 000 218, 157 89.0 
44. Vermont.-...-.--- 92, 000 71, 061 77.2 
45. Virginia: .......-.. 981, 000 803, 719 81.9 
46. Was Miss. 675, 000 595. 850 88.3 
47. West Virginia_.... 527, 000 458, 425 87.0 
48. Wisconsin. ......-. 951, 000 675, 000 71.0 
49. Wyoming__.- 84, 000 77, 218 91.9 
0: AMMIRA S83. ice 48, 000 36, 418 75.9 
ees 160. 000 134, 467 84.0 
52. Puerto Rico-__..-- 748, 000 562, 487 75. 2 
58. Virgin Islands-_... 10, 000 6, 515 65.2 
American Samoa.. 7, 000 5, 615 80.2 
SRNR c oe eas 18, 000 13, 092 72.7 





We talk about the unwillingness of 
some areas to provide adequately for 
their needs. National averages show a 
willingness, however. Look what has 
happened. Fifty percent of the class- 
rooms in the country were built after 
World War II. If you take the figures 
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from 1950 to 1960 you find a 56 percent 
increase in enrollment and 642 percent 
in education. 

Here are statistics showing educa- 
tional expenditures and enrollment from 
1940 to 1960: 

Educational expenditures! and enrollment, 


1940-60 
Expenditures} Enrollment 
School year (thousand (pupils) 
dollars) 

WP ee 3, 199, 593 751, 203 
100 li 28i sae 795, 31, 319, 271 
1906-$6in2i,d-.- cas waea 16, 811, 651 39, 103, 059 
Sen 9s- a necnecue , 000, 46, 480, 000 

_ ef 
Percent increase, 1940-60... 642 56 


1 Includes public and nonpublic schools at all levels 
(elementary, secondary, and higher education). 


Sources: 1940-56, U.S. Office of Education, “Statistical 
Summary of Education 1955-56.” 1 tures, 
estimate; enrollment, U8. Office of Education 
Aug. 30, 1959. 

I would not say that this shows an un- 
willingness to provide for education. Also 
it is stated by many people that not 
enough of our income is spent for educa- 
tion, that too much is spent for liquor, 
tobacco, horse races, gambling, and 
everything else. Let us take the figures 
from 1950 to 1960. The percentage of 
the national income spent for education 
in 1950 was 4.1 percent. In the 10-year 
period following, it increased so that 6 
percent of the national income goes for 
education in 1960. I think this shows 
that we have realized the necessity of 
providing adequately for education and 
that we can depend on the States and 
local communities to continue to do a 
good job. 

I now present statistics showing ex- 
penditures for education as a percent 
of the national income from 1890 to 
1960: 

Expenditures for education as percent of 

national income 1890 to 1960 


release 


Percent 
1600... . 1.0. capecensccubtiieubndbeanael 1.4 
18S oS i Ra ee eee 2.2 
1900... . nb dks cine dsc Reena 3.7 
1DDOs. 6 ciintt etc ce ide witew one aes 4.1 
Rca cei cniat a naire gen stniche tinea nepeamicaidiliien Rideall 5.1 
Ro cecceshapiidnsene east Casa reganiaienin ake 6.0 


(Sources: 1890 and 1913, Roger A. Free- 
man, op. cit., p. 5; 1930-56, U.S. Office of 
Education, “Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion, 1955-56”; 1960, estimated.) 


I think people are just deluding them- 
selves if they think we can have Federal 
aid without regulations and controls. 

There are already instances of Federal 
supervision in Federal aid to education— 
aid to federally impacted areas—the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and voca- 
tional education. For instance, in order 
for a teacher to be an instructor in voca- 
tional education he has to be educated 
in specified schools, those under public 
auspices. That is a control that comes 
over Federal education. 

Mr: ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly to say that there 
was lots of Federal interference under 
Public Laws 817 and 874? 

Mr. QUIE. There is Federal regula- 
tion and control under both of those laws. 


Ee 


Se na si) 


~ 
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If you will look at the law and the con- 
trols that are available to the Depart- 
ment of Education for the construction 
of those facilities, this is very much in 
evidence. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The. gentleman 
will agree that there is ample testimony 
before the Committee, given principally 
by such gentlemen as my colleague from 
California {[Mr. Utt], that in the actual 
administration of the bill there has been 
no Federal interference. I think it is a 
wrong impression to leave, that there is 
any criticism. 

Mr. QUIE. Not criticism. I doubt if 
there would be any criticism of this bill 
or any other effort in which the Federal 
Government actually had the proper 
regulation of the expenditures. But 
there are controls and I personally feel 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to see that the funds are 
adequately used. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Any restrictions are simply designed to 


in an educational system. Does the 
gentleman call that control? 

Mr. QUIE. There are regulations 
and there has to be regulations. If any- 
body says there should be no control 
whatsoever over the money, they are 
deluding themselves. There has to be 
a certain amount. 

Mr. THOMPSON: of New Jersey. We 
say there should be regulation. The 
State must certify an adequate plan 
under which the moneys will be distrib- 
uted to the needy districts. To that ex- 
tent, at least, we outline a course of 
action. 

Mr. QUIE. Thatis correct. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. So that we get this 
@ little bit clearer right now, there will 
not be a dollar of this money spent 
in building buildings that the Secretary 
of Labor does not supervise, fix the price 
of wages, and classify the workers. He 
fixes the wages that are paid to the men. 
I happen to know something about this 
because there was one in my area and it 
only took about 3 years to get it settled, 
because this man was rated as a brick- 
layer when he should have been a helper 
and the other man was rated something 
else, and that was it. I do not think it 
is quite accurate to say there is not any 
interference or regulation. If you do 
not think there are, ask contractors that 
have been through this. 

Mr. QUIE. Ithank the gentleman for 
bringing that up. 

The Bureau of the Budget made a 
study recently of the Department of 
Education fall report for 1959 in which 
they reported a backlog of 132,000 class- 
reoms and came up with information 
which is interesting. 

Because of the great variation among 
the States—and even within many 
States—of standards as to what consti- 
tutes normal capacity or an unsatis- 
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factory facility, the Office of Educa- 
tion leaves the matter of standards and 
specific definitions up to the judgments 
and practices of each State. In many 
cases, a State in turn depends upon local 
superintendents to apply local definitions 
and standards in reporting data. 

As a result of the absence of agreed- 
upon standards, the Office of Education 
fall report represents a compilation of 
State reports which in most cases are 
similar compilations of local reports. 
The national totals consequently are to a 
large degree the result of the addition 
of nonequivalents, but since local com- 
munities are primarily responsible for 
their own education programs, the na- 
tional totals are meaningful if the data 
reported to the Office of Education reli- 
ably reflect State and local standards 
as to need. 

The field trips produced information 
which indicates that the methods of col- 
lecting data and the concepts used to 
measure need may have produced both 
understatements as well as overstate- 
ments of classroom building needs. Some 
examples follow: 

(a) Some States do not make a ques- 
tionnaire survey to collect data for the 
fall report, a method recommended by 
the Office of Education, but use informa- 
tion from other reports, collected for 
State use, to estimate classroom needs. 
Use of such separate feeder reports can 
produce some double counting of class- 
room needs in cases where excess enroll- 
ment is located in unsatisfactory facil- 
ities. It should be noted that the Office 
of Education questionnaire form cautions 
the States on this point. 

(b) There is also the possibility that 
in some cases the States have reported 
an equivalent requirement of need rather 
than an actual building requirement. 
For example, in a situation of an unsatis- 
factory school plant located in an area 
which is rapidly changing from resi- 
dential to commercial—not uncommon 
in large cities—the decision of the school 
authorities may be to continue to use the 
facilities until utilization declines to the 
point where the students can be assigned 
to other schools. However, the local 
school system may report the need to 
replace the unsatisfactory school when 
in fact there is no actual building re- 
quirement. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the Office of Education re- 
quests that the number of classrooms 
needed to replace unsatisfactory facil- 
ities be reported, not the number of un- 
satisfactory classrooms. 

(c) Some States, instead of conduct- 
ing a questionnaire survey each year, 
will revise the results of a previous year’s 
survey by subtracting the number of 
classrooms subsequently built, adding 
the number of classrooms abandoned, 
and adding the number of classrooms 
needed for increased enrollment. This 
method has a conservative bias if state- 
wide figures are used, since it necessarily 
assumes that all construction and aban- 
donments occur in those school dis- 
tricts—and areas within those school dis- 
tricts—which had previously reported 
shortages. It has a possible liberal bias 
to the extent that some of the increased 
enrollments occur in areas where schools 
may be und 
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(d) There are some indications that 
local superintendents may have reported 
unsatisfactory facilities only to the ex- 
tent that replacements are to be made 
under current building plans rather than 
actual building needs. 

(e) It was found that in many areas 
enrollments hit an annual peak in Janu- 
ary or February rather than in the fall 
when classroom shortage data are re- 
ported. For areas of continual enroll- 
ment growth, reports as of October un- 
derstate the need for additional facilities, 

(f) In areas of new development local 
school authorities, on the basis of studies 
of probable land use and population pat- 
terns, may forecast a peak enrollment 
from which there will be a decline. The 
decision may be to build schools to ac- 
commodate less than the temporary peak 
enrollment, rather than to have a school 
underutilized for a large part of its life. 
However, local officials may report excess 
enrollments and additional classrooms 
needed which would not represent an 
actual building requirement. 

As these examples suggest, there may 
be both understatements and overstate- 
ments of need in particular areas. Al- 
though we cannot express these in quan- 
titative terms, they undoubtedly affect 
the accuracy of the national totals. 
However, in our judgment, these over- 
statements and understatements would 
not invalidate a conclusion that there 
are sizable classroom shortages in cer- 
tain areas in many States. The national 
totals do not represent a precise measure 
of building requirements and should be 
taken only as orders of magnitude. 

In addition, the survey indicates that 
it is fallacious to compare successive 
years’ totals to indicate a decline or in- 
crease in the classroom shortage. For 
example, Alabama used radically differ- 
ent means of determining the number of 
classrooms needed to replace unsatisfac- 
tory facilities in 1959 than it used in 
1958, with the result that its shortage 
appeared to decline dramatically. Aber- 
rations such as this negate year-to-year 
comparisons, but changes over a period 
of years probably are meaningful. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CLASSROOM SHORTAGE DATA 


The above indicates that the class- 
room shortage data could be significant- 
ly improved: 

(a) Methods of collecting the data in 
the nine States varied from excellent to 
poor. We believe that the Office of Edu- 
cation should do considerably more than 
has been done in providing leadership 
and assistance to the States in improv- 
ing collection methods. 

(b) The concepts used to measure the 
classroom shortage could be significantly 
sharpened so as to clarify the requests 
for information. The questionnaire 
form now used by the Office has the vir- 
tue of brevity. There could be an elab- 
oration of the instructions and defini- 
tions which might help produce more 
reliable data without mitigating that 
virtue. 

The Bureau of the Budget plans to 
hire a consultant to evaluate certain 
statistical series of the Office of Educa- 
tion, including the fall report. The in- 
formation gathered on these field trips 
should be beneficial in his task. 
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USEFULNESS OF FALL REPORT FOR PUBLIC 
POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 

The fall report figures on the class- 
room shortage have, in our opinion lim- 
ited usefulness in discussions on Federal 
aid for school construction. This would 
be true even if these figures were precise 
measures of classroom needs, an elusive 
concept, indeed. 

First. Although a sizable shortage ex- 
ists, so long as school enrollments con- 
tinue to grow there will be a normal 
shortage of unknown size for two 
reasons: (a) The physical inability of a 
school district to erect buildings fast 
enough to keep pace with enrollment 
growth, and (b) conscious administra- 
tive decisions not to attempt to build to 
keep pace with or ahead of enrollment 
increases. In the first instance, there 
are cases where school facilities have 
been built on the basis of enrollment 
projections that proved too conservative 
and there are other cases where the en- 
roliments arrived before there had been 
enough time to plan and construct suf- 
ficient facilities. In the second instance, 
school districts will frequently hedge 
their projections by using temporary 
portable facilities—reported as unsatis- 
factory to the Office of Education—until 
such time as land use and population 
patterns stabilize. Florida is a notable 
example. A normal or frictional short- 
age obviously is not related to any need 
for Federal assistance. 

Second. The classroom shortage fig- 
ures reveal nothing about the financial 
capability of the States and local com- 
munities to handle the problem without 
Federal aid. This is the critical ques- 
tion which has remained unanswered. 
This is a question that affects considera- 
tions of Federal aid not only for school 
construction and other educational costs 
as well, but also for public services of 
all kinds. The present state of our 
knowledge is sufficient to establish the 
existence of sizable and _ persistent 
needs, but it is not adequate to state 
with certainty whether or not those 
needs can be met from State and local 
financial resources. I say every time 
there is a need it should not be neces- 
= for the Federal Government to step 


ALABAMA 


Conclusions on State report on class- 
room shortage: In our opinion, neither 
the 1958 nor the 1959 report provides a 
reliable figure on the classroom shortage. 
Application in 1958 of school facilities 
standards developed by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, may have resulted in an 
overstatement of the number of unsatis- 
factory classrooms in Alabama in terms 
of local standards. The 1959 reports by 
local superintendents totaled 2,416 un- 
satisfactory classrooms as compared to 
10,037 in 1958, indicating that the 
Teachers College standards are much 
higher than those local superintendents 
in Alabama realistically expect to attain. 

The method used to determine the 
1959 shortage was inadequate because 
the form that was used by the State 
agency was not designed to obtain the 
data requested by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The State figure for classrooms 
needed for excess enrollment include in 
the case of many school system class- 
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rooms needed for replacement as well, 
a fact which probably accounts for part 
of the reported increase in shortage on 
account of excess enrollment from 1,899 
rooms in 1958 to 3,948 in 1959. The 
1959 State survey was so poorly designed 
that the resulting data are not meaning- 
ful. However, it would appear that the 
number of classrooms reported as needed 
for excess enrollment may be somewhat 
overstated as of fall 1959, although peak 
enrollments are generally not reached 
until later in the school year. 
FLORIDA 


Nature of classroom shortage: In fall 
1959, 10 county school systems out of a 
total of 67 accounted for more than 
three-quarters of the total reported 
classroom shortage. Although the. total 
shortage is divided about equally between 
classrooms needed to house excess en- 
rollments and those needed to replace 
unsatisfactory classrooms, the shortage 
can be attributed chiefly to Florida’s 
rapid population growth. This apparent 
contradiction is clarified by the fact that 
a large portion of the unsatisfactory 
classrooms are temporary portables. 
Typically, in an area of new develop- 
ment the school system will use portable 
facilities until such time as the pattern of 
population changes, land use, and school 
population become fairly stabilized. 

Permanent facilities are then built, 
and the portables are transported to an- 
other area. Dade County, for example, 
reported a total shortage in fall 1959 
of 680 classrooms, of which 397 were con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. All of these 
rooms reported as unsatisfactory are 
portables. 

GEORGIA 

Nature of classroom shortage: Almost 
three-quarters of the total classroom 
shortage in Georgia is the result of en- 
rollments in excess of normal capacity. 
State personnel indicated that as much 
as 90 percent of the classroom shortage 
is in 30—of 198—school systems, all of 
which are in metropolitan areas of sub- 
stantial population growth; the five coun- 
ties around Atlanta are the principal 
areas. This fact is a reflection of the 
growing industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of the State. 

State personnel expressed the_opinion 
that the serious problem in the past of 
old and obsolete school facilities, chiefly 
in rural areas, had generally been over- 
come, in large part as a result of the op- 
eration of a State school building au- 
thority and State aid programs. The 
major current problem is to keep abreast 
of enrollment growth in the urban 
centers. 

The superintendent of the Cobb Coun- 
ty school system was interviewed. Cobb 
County has had continuous population 
growth since World War II. Currently 
it has the fastest growing school system 
in the State. A federally affected area 
by virtue of an aircraft plant, an Air 
Force base, and a naval air station, and 
other Federal installations, the county 
is also affected by the general suburban 
growth around Atlanta. Because of im- 
possibility of building schools rapidly 
enough to keep pace with enrollments, 
nonteaching space has had to be con- 
verted into classrooms and nonschool 
buildings have been leased and renovated. 
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NEW YORE 


Method of determining classroom 
shortages: New York has not developed 
a plan for providing the Office of Educa- 
tion with a consistent set of fall data 
each year. For example, the 1959 and 
1958 data on 4,000 additional classrooms 
needed to replace unsatisfactory facili- 
ties are based on a single comprehensive 
inventory study done in 1958. Data for 
New York City are not available and 
there is no plan to maintain the inven- 
tory started in 1958. Because of the use 
of “feeder” reports, there is some double 
counting of additional instruction rooms 
needed where excess enrollment is lo- 
cated in unsatisfactory facilities. 

Most of the discussion in New York 
City centered on the question of the use- 
fulness of the concept “additional class- 
rooms needed to accommodate excess en- 
rollment” as a guide to needed construc- 
tion. The problem of planning to ac- 
commodate a temporary peak enrollment 
is particularly difficult in New York City. 
It is impractical to build a new school 
to take care of peak enrollment for a 
few years where there may be a pro- 
jection of a future decline in school 
population and then to have the school 
remain underutilized for the greater part 
of its life. The situation is generally 
met by planning the school’s capacity be- 
low the anticipated peak enrollment and 
living with the temporary peak. 

Now, in studying what in the world 
causes this need for classrooms, there 
are some figures that I will put in the 
ReEcorpD showing what has happened to 
enrollment. 


Number of children in following categories 





Ages Entering | _ Grades Grades 
5 to17 Ist grade 1to8 9 to12 
1919-20..| 21, 578,316 | 4,320,823 | 19,377,927 | 2, 200, 389 
1921-22._| 23, 239, 227 | 4, 176,567 | 20,366,218 | 2, 873, 009 
1923-24._| 24, 288, 808 | 4, 184, 232 | 20,898,930 | 3, 389, 878 
1925-26..| 24,741, 468 | 3,976,750 | 20,984,002 | 3, 757, 466 
1927-28..| 25, 179, 696 | 4,171,037 | 21,268,417 | 3,911, 279 
1929-30._| 25, 678,015 | 4,150,919 | 21,278,593 | 4, 399, 422 
1931-32__.| 26, 275, 441 | 3,930,196 | 21, 135,420 | 5, 140,021 
1933-34._| 26, 434, 193 | 3,716,852 | 21,765,037 | 5, 669, 156 
1935-36__| 26, 367,098 | 3,530,325 | 20,302, 561 | 5,974, 537 
1937-38._| 25,975, 108 | 3,317,144 | 19,748,174 | 6,226, 934 
1939-40..| 25, 433, 542 | 3,018,463 | 18, 832,098 | 6, 601, 444 
1941-42__| 24, 562,472 | 2,930,762 | 18, 174,668 | 6, 387, 805 
1943-44__| 23, 266, 616 | 2,878,843 | 17,713,096 | 5, 553, 520 
1945-46__| 23, 299,941 | 2,804, 588 | 17,677,744 | 5, 622, 197 
1947-48..| 23, 944, 532 | 2,951,300 | 18, 291,227 | 5, 653, 305 
1949-50._| 25, 111, 427 | 3, 170,343 | 19,386,806 | 5, 724, 621 
1951-52._| 26, 562,664 | 2,957,485 | 20, 860,867 | 5, 881, 797 
1953-54._| 28, 836, 052 | 3,666,466 | 22, 545,807 | 6, 290, 245 
1955-56._| 31, 162, 843 | 3, 494,997 | 24, 200, 257 | 6, 872, 586 
1956-57._| 32, 334,333 | 3,491,387 | 25, 015, 873 | 7,318, 460 
1957—-58._| 33, 632, 000 |! 3, 587,700 | 25,728,000 | 7, 903, 000 
1 235, 286,177 |...-...---- 24, 034, 381 | 11, 251, 796 
1 Preliminary. 


2 Estimated figure, not comparable. 


One interesting thing, I think, for the 
last year I have the figures is that the 
number of children entering first grade 
in public schools was 3,587,700. In 1919 
that figure was 4,320,823. At no time 
since 1919 through 1930 have we had 
the enrollment in first grade as we had 
in that period of time. So, it is not the 
increase in birth rate so much that has 
caused this great increase in expendi- 
tures for classrooms. The reasons have 
been these. A greater proportion of the 
children are staying on through the 
eighth grade and into high school and 
through high school. And, a high school 
is a much more expensive proposition in 
building classrooms and educating these 


aw 





children move into the centralized areas. 
These are the two biggest reasons. 

So, as we look at the projected enroll- 
ment, I think we find this to be the case. 
The children that were born in the 1920’s 
were the ones that raised the children 
after the war and at the present time are 
causing this increase in enrollment. The 
children born in the late depression and 
war years are now coming to the age 
where they are bearing children, and 
therefore the curve will level off. It 
shows whereas from 1955 to 1960 the 
average annual increase in children was 
1.2 million per year, in the years 1965 
to 1970 it will drop to one-half, only 
600,000 additional per year. 

The following tables are important: 


TABLE 1.—Projected enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools and esti- 
mated number of additional classrooms 
needed, 1960-69 


Projected en- | Estimated number of ad- 
roliment (in ditional classrooms cur- 
thousands) rently needed for each 
year 
Net in-| For in- 
crease | creased 
Num- | over enroll- For 
ber ! pre- ment j|replace-| Total 
vious | (rounded | ments 4 
year |to nearest 
100) 2 
(2) (3) (4) @) (6) 
37,196 | 1,212 40,400 | 16,000 | 56, 400 
38, 047 851 28,400 | 16,000 | 44, 400 
39,187 | 1,140 38,000 | 16,000 | 54,000 
40,320 | 1,133 37, 800 | 16,000 | 53,800 
41,484 | 1,164 38, 800 | 16,000 | 54,800 
41, 488 404 13, 500 | 16,000 | 29, 500 
42, 514 626 20,900 | 16,000 | 36,900 
43, 148 634 21, 100 | 16,000 | 37,100 
43, 840 692 23, 100 | 16,000 | 39,100 
44, 497 657 21, 900 | 16,000 | 37,900 





1 Source: U.S. Office of Education, tabulation dated 
Jan. 21, 1960. Project enrollments on Office of 
ucation official school enrollment data and Bureau of 
the Census official projection of population aged 5-17. 
2 Computed on basis of 30 pupils per classroom ( 
3 ebove+20). Most estimates in comne years are on this 
basis, ee on some use 28 pupils per classroom. Ap- 
lication of 28-pupil basis would increase the annual 
ures by about 7 percent. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that these projections are on basis of total en- 
rollment for the entire school es which exceeds total 
enrollment at the beginning of each year and is approxi- 


metely ll percent than the omens ae of 
pupils actually in oe oes tendance in i Se 







Ms for the school 


year 1965-66. ry of the data is 


, 1955-59. 1, 200, 000 


La. . 1960-64. 1, 100, 000 
Average annual increase, 1965-69. 600, 000 


Translation of the enrollment in- 
creases into classroom needs is shown in 
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column 4 of table 1. Summary of these 
classroom facts is as follows: 


Average number needed annually, 
Weee- Oe sha eS S22. 40 


ih dle eetaet mininapiehinte tna emesiipaeains 20, 000 


Determination of the number of class- 
rooms needed each year to replace facil- 
ities currently abandoned is much more 
uncertain. Where obsolescence is in- 
volved, the practice varies widely all over 
the country as to just how long a school 
facility will be continued in use or 
whether it will be remodeled rather than 
abandoned, For the purpose here we 
based the estimate on actual practice as 
reported by the Office of Education. 
The available data show that abandon- 
ments have averaged a little less than 
16,000 classrooms per year. 

Combination of these two categories 
of current classroom needs each year 
gives the total classroom requirements 
for additional new facilities needed. 
These annual totals, which appear in 
column 6 of table 1, are summarized as 
follows: 


Average total needed annually, 1960— 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION RATES IN RELATION TO 
THE NEED 

When America’s public schools open 
next fall for the beginning of the 1960-61 
school year, the Nation’s overall physical 
plant will contain approximately 1,330,- 
000 classrooms. These are instructional 
rooms, including laboratories and shops, 
but not including auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, lunchrooms, libraries, study halls, 
and multipurpose rooms. Approxi- 
mately 680,000 classrooms, or more than 
one-half the total, will have been con- 
structed since World War II. With the 
exception of a relatively small volume of 
facilities constructed with Federal as- 
sistance in federally affected areas (un- 
der Public Law 815, 8lst Cong., as 
amended) these classrooms will have 
been built with State and local re- 
sources. 

The construction rate in each of the 
last 10 school years is as follows: 


90D Bh. - cides le icine ced cccen 44, 000 
SRN Steg hawtreiiiim Senile ena 48, 000 
ata di igre name marie Stommnipemen garantie 50, GOO 
ech ieeiaigenges iinet maim 55, 000 
I cence ceteen nae rwe gies 60, 000 
Spee ORL ehedeke socks] on aoe 63, 280 
OBOE ecw co dws oa 68, 660 
eR eek hho wn cide cn tinted bidolaiin es witb secebdbewed 72, 070 
re inhi esac corasasgerpiree wgramtmes te thee aw uno ans 70, 000 
OTR HO. shcigsi mn ticin tee whigminsibinestines 62, 700 


Summary of the construction rates is 
as follows: 


Average annual construction, 1955- 
59 


In terms of the overall national out- 
look, it is perfectly clear that the States 
and localities have mounted the con- 
struction effort necessary to meet the 
need without any program of general 
Federal aid for this purpose. It is also 
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evident that the construction peak has 
been crossed and within 5 years the 
number of classrooms required to keep 
fully abreast additional needs will be 
only half as much each year as 

have been built in the past few years. 

Not only are past and present con- 
struction rates adequate to keep up with 
the future needs each year to house ex- 
pected enrollment increases and provide 
replacements for abandoned facilities, 
but they are adequate, also, to produce 
a number of additional classrooms more 
than equivalent to the backlog of 132,- 
400 as of the present school year— 
1959-60. Moreover, the backlog would 
be reduced to inconsequential propor- 
tions in little more time than the pe- 
riod covered by H.R. 10128. 

The construction rate for the preced- 
ing 5 school years—1954—-58—averaged 
66,800 classrooms per year. Projection 
of this annual average, a rate which the 
States and localities have demonstrated 
they can attain, would produce 467,600 
classrooms by the beginning of the 1966- 
67 school year. Since only 329,800 class- 
rooms would be needed for annual en- 
rollment increases and replacements up 
to then, the remainder would be more 
than equivalent to the 132,400 backlog 
for 1959-60. 

This will mean if we continue to build 
schoolhouses at the average rate that 
we have in the last 5 years, in the next 
5 not only will we have built enough 
school buildings to take care of the 
backlog, but also the increase in en- 
roliment and the needed facilities to re- 
place the obsolete classrooms. If this 
can be done, it will take about an extra 
year without Federal aid as it will be 
this way with Federe\l aid. 

Similarly, the construction rate for the 
present school year is reported by the 
States as 62,700. Projection of this 
lower rate in like manner would produce 
501,600 classrooms by the 1967-68 school 
year as compared with new enrollment 
and replacement needs of 366,900 or an 
excess of 134,700. 

On the basis of still another assump- 
tion, namely, a declining rate that would 
average 58,000 classrooms per year, a 
total of 580,000 classrooms would be pro- 
duced up to the beginning of 1969-70, 
as compared with additional enrollment 
and replacement needs of 443,900, or an 
excess of 136,100. It should be noted 
that the average annual rate of 58,000 
classrooms used in this computation is 
less than the annual average of 59,400 
classrooms constructed during the 10- 
year period 1950-59, and very substan- 
tially less than the highest annual rate 
of 72,070 in 1957-58. 

These projections have made full al- 
lowance for the reported backlog as of 
1959, in addition to new classroom re- 
quirements each year. Even making 
such allowance for the backlog, a great 
deal less construction will be required 
over the next 5 to 10 years than has 
taken place in recent years. But we are 
convinced that careful analysis of the ac- 
tual composition of the backlog figure 
would reveal that a very considerable 
volume of the reported backlog is of an 














1960 


unavoidable or temporary nature, hav- 
ing no direct bearing on the issue of the 
need for Federal aid, while some more 
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of it arises out of the method of compil- 
ing the figures and is irrelevant to the 
question. 


Taste 2.—Estimated construction of public elementary and secondary classrooms and excess 
over current annual needs, 1960-69 } 





Estimated classrooms constructed and excess over current needs for 
each year 


At average annual rate | At present (1959-60) 





At a declining annual 








School year for preceding 5 years rate aS an average rate averaging below 
annual rate present rate 2 
Excess over Excess over Excess over 
Number | col. (6) in | Number | col. (6)in | Number | col. (6) in 
table 1 table 1 table 1 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
RUE ore ae LS 68, 800 10, 400 62, 700 6, 300 58, 000 1, 600 
SEs 6 phine thateesapclinocascadsngsonas 66, 800 22, 400 62, 700 18, 300 58, 000 13, 600 
DE Gan dbbadeeneoe wiidindiapyall 66, 800 12, 800 62, 700 8, 700 58, 000 4, 000 
ce a ae a dale nett 66, 800 13, 000 62, 700 8, 900 58, 000 4, 200 
Rin tien acs one opie rnpaineetnadiaes 66, 800 12, 000 62, 700 7,900 58, 000 3, 200 
IE Sen ab avtdbocnansunmocseganne 66, 800 37, 300 62, 700 33, 200 58, 000 28, 500 
Rey ob La. ae dad 66, 800 29, 900 62, 700 25, 800 58, 000 21, 100 
| eae @ ®) 62, 700 25, 600 58, 000 20, 900 
Ge ns de panacccubo tobe sepee dap becodegnceselie~centpiipnis & (4) 58, 000 18, 900 
did akiehcbsockaccuss tebwlakau Qe Msddeett hte unssuenelpenccusinsnn pennecnemena 5 58, 000 5 20, 100 





1 Source: Computations based on U.S. Office of Education construction data in tabulation dated Jan. 26, 1960, 


and related ta ions. 


2 The present rate for 1959-60 of 62,700 classrooms is a net 4,100 below the previous 5-year average. The projected 


average of 58,000 is 4 
year since 1953-54 when the total was 55,000. 


700 per year below the previous 5-year average. Construction has not been below 58,000 in any 


3 Classrooms equivalent to backlog would be constructed as of beginning of 1966-67 school year since construction 


of new requirements for each 

1966-67 need be no greater than 
4 See note 3 above. 
5 See note 3 above. 


All that has been reported in the basic 
statistics is that as of the fall of 1959 a 
total of 132,400 classrooms were needed, 
of which 66,000 were to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities and 66,400 to accom- 
modate excess enrollment. Before bas- 
ing any national policy on these backlog 
figures, we ought to know the circum- 
stances surrounding the classrooms that 
go into the count. For example— 

First. How many of the backlog class- 
rooms represent new or replacement 
facilities, the construction of which has 
already been authorized by local or State 
authorities, or which is in the planning 
stage preliminary to such authorization? 

Second. How many classrooms in the 
backlog represent needed replacements, 
or additional new facilities, in school dis- 
tricts having adequate financial capac- 
ity, but whose voters or State authorities 
have not authorized the necessary bond 
issues or other financial arrangements? 

Third. How many of the backlog class- 
rooms represent replacements for out- 
dated one-room schoolhouses or multi- 
ple-room facilities in districts which 
would be consolidated, but whose voters 
have not yet approved of the consolida- 
tion? 

Fourth. How much of the backlog is 
made up of classrooms needed to replace 
unexpected losses because of fire, storm, 
or other disaster, and to what extent 
were such losses covered by insurance? 

Fifth. What part of the backlog is at- 
tributable to an unexpected influx or 
shift in population, the essential prob- 
lem being a lack of lead time in which 
to provide new facilities? 

Sixth. Inasmuch as excess enrollment 
is “the number of pupils in excess of 
normal capacity” and ‘‘normal capacity” 
is, by definition, determined according 
to varying State and local standards, 
there can be little doubt that a consider- 


year occurs largely during pr 

necessary to meet current annual n 
Backlog equivalent as of beginning of 1967-68 school year. 
Backlog equivalent as of beginning of 1969-70 school year. 





ear. Thus, construction rate beginning in 
in each following year (col. 6, table 1). 


able amount of the backlog reported as 
needed for excess enrollment is merely 
a “paper” shortage as far as any Federal 
aid question is concerned. For instance, 
“normal capacity” may vary anywhere 
from say 28 or less pupils per classroom 
in one place to 30 in another and if both 
places have 30 pupils in a class, one has 
excess enrollment and the other does 
not. More importantly, unknown thou- 
sands of the Nation’s 40,000 school dis- 
tricts could and undoubtedly do report 
excess enrollments averaging 1 or 2 
pupils per class. These would go into 
the national totals, even though the re- 
porting districts have no intention, or 
any urgent need, to build new facilities 
for such enrollment. There is an aver- 
age of about 33 classrooms per school 
district in the United States. Excess en- 
rollment averaging only 1 pupil per 
classroom would contribute 33 pupils to 
the national total, although posing no 
particular problem locally and certainly 


State 


A most serious thing about this bill is 
that we use the shotgun method of giv- 
ing aid. We should give the aid only to 
the areas that need it. Under this bill 
we are spreading it all over, throughout 
the whole country and that would have 
this effect. Every community will look 
to see whether it can get Federal aid be- 
fore they build. This can have the ef- 
fect of slowing down the building of class- 
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no emergency. Similar contributions to 
the total from only one-third of the 
school districts would result in a national 
“paper” backlog of approximately 15,000 
classrooms for this reason alone. Ac- 
cordingly, before accepting such back- 
log figures as a reliable indication of 
classroom need, we should at least find 
out how many districts have significant 
excess enrollment problems and where 


they are—on a comparable basis from . 


State to State. 

We are firmly convinced that the an- 
swers to these questions and other related 
ones would enable us to see the classroom 
backlog problem in its proper perspective. 
There can be no doubt that refinement 
of the figure would show, as we men- 
tioned earlier, that at any given time of 
enumeration there would be a substantial 
number of classrooms needed which 
would represent a residual or irreducible 
minimum. Classrooms in this category 
would be reported in the backlog whether 
or not there were any general Federal aid 
for school construction. We believe, 
also, that a substantial part of an ac- 
curate backlog count would be a reflec- 
tion of a 1- or 2-year timelag in meeting 
the need rather than any indication of 
an emergency situation requiring Fed- 
eral intervention. 

The implication of this analysis is that 
actual State and local construction re- 
quirements, over and above the number 
of classrooms necessary to meet current 
new needs each year for the next 5 to 10 
years, will be much less than the reported 
backlog of 132,400. Accordingly, over- 
all construction rates can be expected to 
decline markedly, particularly within 5 
years, and the financial obligations im- 
posed upon State and local resources will 
correspondingly diminish. At the same 
time, most States and regions of the 
country can be expected to be on a ap- 
proximately current construction basis. 

Even without any refinement of the 
backlog figures as reported, many of the 
States already appear to be on or near 
a current construction basis. The Of- 
fice of Education report on the 1959 fall 
survey shows the following States, for 
example, which are anticipating their 
needs and have scheduled more construc- 
tion during the present year than the 
classrooms they reported in their back- 
log at the beginning of the year: 





Total class- Classrooms 
rooms, fall Backlog as scheduled for 
1959 of fall 1959 completion 
1959-60 

3, 150 lll 222 

33, 930 1, 505 2, 000 

65, 2, 634 2, 367 

31, 241 310 1, 650 

108, 000 4, 600 10, 000 

25, 997 1, 009 1, 125 


it would be contrary to the best interests 
of the boys and girls of this country in- 
stead of to their best interests. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Pucinsk1]. 
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Mr. .PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the very limited time I have to 
discuss a very important aspect of this 
legislation, I should be most grateful if 
my colleagues would withhold their ques- 
tions until I have completed my formal 
presentation. 

Mr. Chairman we are being asked to- 
day to enact legislation which would pro- 
vide Federal assistance to the local com- 
munities of America in improving their 
educational facilities. The title of the 
legislation we are being urged to support 
is referred to as the “School Construc- 
tion Assistance Act of 1960.” 

The bill before us states that Congress 
finds that despite sustained and rigorous 
efforts by the States and local communi- 
ties, which have increased current school 
construction to unprecedented levels, 
there is still a serious shortage of ciass- 
rooms, which requires immediate action 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
This legislation further recognizes the 
fact that the “financial resources avail- 
able to many communities are inade- 
quate to support construction programs 
sufficient to eliminate their classroom 
shortages.” The bill concludes that 
“this shortage of classrooms is seriously 
restricting the quality of the Nation’s 
educational program.” 

I am in full agreement with the find- 
ings of the committee which has pre- 
pared this legislation. 

The legislation before us would pro- 
vide $325 million in Federal aid during 
the first year to be distributed as out- 
right grants for school construction to 
the individual States on a per capita 
basis of the recipient State’s school-age 
population. The relief proposed in this 
legislation would be directed exclusively 
for solving the problems of our Nation’s 
public schools. 

But laudable as this legislation is, I 
am convinced that unless we recognize 
the problem with which the Nation’s 
private schools are faced, and also make 
an effort to solve their problem, any ac- 
tion that this Congress may take on the 
question of Federal aid to education will 
indeed be inadequate. 

In order to help the Nation’s private 
schools, at the appropriate time I shall 
offer an amendment which would pro- 
vide an additional 15 percent of the 
amount now proposed for public school 
construction, that is, $48,750,000, to be 
made available to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education for the purpose of granting 
long-term loans to private, not-for-profit 
schools throughout the Nation for con- 
struction or renovation purposes. 

I have selected the figure 15 percent 
because that is the percentage of Ameri- 
can school-age children who are today 
attending nonpublic schools throughout 
the country. And I propose that these 
funds be made available in addition to 
the $325 million because I do not want 
to in any way reduce the help proposed 
for our public schools. 

These loans would be repaid to the 
U.S. Government over a period not to 
exceed 40 years and at an interest rate 
based on the average that the Federal 
Government is now paying on its out- 
standing obligations. My amendment 
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provides an additional one-quarter of 1 
percent for the cost of administration. 

I should like to emphasize that my 
amendment would provide loans and not 
direct grants to private schools. The 
money would be distributed to qualifying 
institutions in each State in an amount 
proportionate to the ratio which the 
private, nonprofit, elementary and sec- 
ondary school population in any such 
oa bears to such population nation- 
ally. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House of 
Representatives to seriously ponder the 
role of the private schools in America 
and the contribution they are making to 
our Nation’s educational process. 

According to statistics compiled by the 
U.S. Office of Education for 1957, one out 
of every seven pupils of grade school or 
high school age attended a nonpublic 
school in this country. These figures 
show that in 1957 there were 6,921,000 
American youngsters attending public 
high schools and another 899,000 at- 
tending nonpublic high schools. At the 
grade school level, the enrollment in pub- 
lic schools for that year was 25,418,000, 
while an additional 4,293,000 youngsters 
attended nonpublic elementary schools. 

Thus, we see that while roughly 32 
million youngsters were being educated 
in public elementary and high schools, 
another 5 million were attending private 
elementary and secondary institutions. 
Excluding the cost of plant investment, 
the parents of these 5 million youngsters 
attending nonpublic schools were saving 
the taxpayers of this Nation an esti- 
mated $1,800 million in operating costs 
alone. 

In other words, if the parents of these 
children today attending nonpublic 
schools were to rebel against this contri- 
bution which they are making for the 
tuition payments of their youngsters to 
private institutions, the local school 
boards across the Nation would have to 
raise their taxes by at least $1,800 mil- 
lion. This, of course, does not include 
the billions of dollars that would have to 
be found to either purchase the exist- 
ing school plants of these private institu- 
tions or provide new facilities. 

Bringing this whole picture down to 
an even simpler denominator, there was 
evidence presented to my committee 
when it discussed this particular amend- 
ment which indicated that in one school 
district in Pennsylvania, when there was 
a fear that a nonpublic school would 
have to close its doors and turn its 421 
students over to the public school au- 
thorities, the tax rate in that community 
would have increased from $0.31 per $100 
valuation on real estate to $0.51 per $100. 

There is perhaps an even more com- 
pelling reason than the economics of 
this problem for the Congress of the 
United States to provide financial loans 
to private educational institutions. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that this loan 
program is in the public interest for the 
very elemental reason that private 
schools serve a public purpose. 

We Americans have no trouble ac- 
cepting hospitals, orphanages, cem- 
eteries as serving the public purpose— 
even to the point of giving them a great 
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deal of help. We should have no less 
trouble recognizing an identical role for 
private schools. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has properly recognized this 
fact. The Office of Education 3 years 
ago published a document entitled “The 
State and the Nonpublic School.” The 
opening sentences of the first chapter 
emphasize the place of private, nonprofit 
schools in American life: 

Nonpublic educational institutions are 
and have always been a significant part of 
the Nation’s total educational resources. 
These institutions serve millions of Ameri- 
can youth and adults each year. 

They play an enormous role in transmit- 
ting our cultural heritage and enriching it. 
They make contributions to all levels of 
education and in all areas. They exert a 
tremendous influence in fashioning the 
American way of life. 


It is rather interesting to note that 
this study, in its own words, “describes 
the legal framework under which the 
nonpublic schools are enabled to enjoy 
desirable freedom in their operation and 
are encouraged to provide educational 
programs in the public interest.” 

We, therefore, in this Congress are 
faced with a strange paradox indeed. 
On the one hand, we have a responsible 
agency of Government recognizing the 
fact that the private schools of America 
are making a significant contribution to 
our educational development. On the 
other hand, we here in Congress are be- 
ing asked to relegate the students, and 
parents of these students, who are at- 
tending nonpublic schools to a status of 
second-class citizens by refusing to in- 
clude assistance in the form of loans for 
their institutions. 

I am in full sympathy with the parents 
of those students attending nonpublic 
schools who have protested that their 
children will be included in a State’s 
school-age population for the purpose of 
determining the State’s share of Federal 
assistance for public schools, on the one 
hand, while the students in nonpublic 
schools in no way will be permitted to 
benefit from this assistance, on the other 
hand. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean. 

In Illinois we have a total school-age 
population of some 1,900,000 youngsters 
attending elementary and secondary 
schools. This is the figure that will be 
used in determining my State’s quota 
of the $325 million which we are propos- 
ing today to give to the individual States 
for school construction. But in this fig- 
ure of 1,900,000 youngsters are included 
441,000 youngsters attending nonpublic 
schools, whose only benefits from this 
Federal aid could be measured in a pos- 
sible ultimate reduction in their parents’ 
local real estate taxes. 

If it is true that the legislation which 
we are considering today is designed to 
meet the Nation’s educational problems, 
then I believe it logically follows that the 
same problems exist in the Nation’s non- 
public schools, and should be met with a 
workable solution within the framework 
of our Constitution. A determination 
that education needs Federal assistance 
must include an evaluation of the total 
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educational effort of our country. A 
partial solution will bring only partial 
results. 

There are those who have said that 
they oppose this legislation on the 
grounds of principle. To them I would 
like to say that the system of govern- 
ment established by the Federal Consti- 
tution keeps alive the pluralism which 
has characterized our Nation. Neither 
the Founding Fathers nor Americans 
today have desired to embody any dedi- 
cated pattern of life, or to seek a least 
common denominator, or to marshal the 
people into any preconceived monolithic 
mold. The pluralistic nature of our so- 
ciety is one of the greatest bulwarks of 
freedom. An important element of that 
pluralism is represented in our multiple 
educational system. Such multiplicity is 
healthy for the Nation. My amendment 
to provide a loan program for these pri- 
vate schools will help to keep alive the 

tic pattern in the field of educa- 
tion in conformity with the best of our 
traditions and heritage. 

My amendment for providing loans to 
nonprofit schools has substantial legis- 
lative precedents. 

Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, as 
amended, provides for long-term, moder- 
ate interest rate loans to construct col- 
legiate dormitories, social centers, and 
related facilities. The formula deter- 
mining the interest rate on college hous- 
ing loans is the formula in my amend- 
ment. 

In 1958 Congress enacted the National 
Defense Education Act. Title III pro- 
vides for loans to nonprofit schools of 
an elementary and secondary level for 
the purpose of securing scientific and 
foreign language equipment. Title V of 
the same act makes provision for Fed- 
eral grants to nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions to maintain a program of test- 
ing and guidance. 

In the same year the Hill-Burton Act, 
which provides for grants to public and 
nonprofit hospitals, was amended so that 
loans could be made to hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, and related health care in- 
stitutions. This was done at the request 
of the Baptists, who contended that a 
loan program would not involve a viola- 
tion of separation of church and state. 

These acts were adopted after mature 
deliberation. They have not been chal- 
lenged in any court. Today they are well 
established precedents representing a 
pronounced legislative trend and consti- 
tuting a consistent construction of the 
constitutionality of a loan program for 
nonprofit institutions. 

This trend was initiated at the time 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided the latest church case, 
Zorach v. Clauson (343 U.S. 306). In 
the case the broad generalizations of 
earlier church-state opinions—McCol- 
lum against Board of Education and 
Everson against Board of Education— 
were brought within proper focus. The 
traditional norm of cooperation between 
church and state was reasserted and the 
Court declared that there must be a 
common-sense approach to the whole 
question for “otherwise the state and 
religion would be aliens to each other.” 
The validity of my amendment rests on 
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@ common-sense approach to a com- 
manding problem—the problem of con- 
stitutionally utilizing the maximum po- 
tential of the children in nonprofit as 
well as public schools. 

As early as 1930 the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld a Louisiana law providing 
free textbooks to children in church and 
other private schools. In 1947 the Su- 
preme Court upheld a New Jersey law 
which authorized use of tax money to 
pay bus fares of children in nonpublic 
schools operated by a religious order. 

In both these cases the Supreme Court 
held that such uses of public funds do not 
violate the Federal Constitution. With 
this Federal barrier removed, State after 
State in recent years has moved to extend 
public services to private school pupils. 
Free transportation to nonpublic schools 
is today being provided in at least some 
communities in 20 or more States. 

The interest rate in my amendment is 
predicated in the last analysis on the 
average annual rate on all interest bear- 
ing obligations of the United States 
forming a part of the public debt, as 
computed at the end of the fiscal year 
plus one-fourth of 1 percent for the cost 
of administration. At the present time 
this interest rate is 3% percent. 

The question as to whether the college 
housing formula results in an interest 
rate which is in effect a subsidy was dis- 
cussed before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency at 
the first session of the 86th Congress. 
These hearings took place after the Pres- 
ident’s message disapproving S. 57. Dr. 
John Hanna, president of Michigan State 
University, submitted a detailed study 
demonstrating that the interest rate did 
not constitute a subsidy. He pointed out 
that the loans to nonprofit institutions 
are combinations of loans of varying 
terms, some quite short, others ranging 
up to 50 years. He observed that in many 
respects college housing loans resemble 
mortgages in that portions of the prin- 
cipal are repaid at regular intervals be- 
fore the final maturity date. Since col- 
lege housing obligation consists of long- 
and short-term obligations, there is a 
logical justification for tying the inter- 
est rate to the average rate for all inter- 
est bearing obligations of the United 
States, short and long. Moreover, since 
the interest rate periodically fluctuates, 
a college may liquidate a portion of its 
indebtedness at a rate substantially 
higher than 3% percent. On the other 
hand, another portion may be liquidated 
at a rate lower than 3% percent. 

The testimony before the subcommit- 
tee indicates that, in the long run, the 
colleges would not be paying less than 
the average interest rate for long- and 
short-term Government obligations. On 
page 389 of the said hearings, a table 
was introduced submitting the rates of 
interest paid by the Treasury on borrow- 
ings from various trust funds. The 
average interest rate on the Insurance 
Trust Fund was 2.5 percent; the Rail- 
road Retirement Fund, 3 percent; the 
Civil Service Retirement Fund, 25g per- 
cent; the Unemployment Insurance 
Trust Fund, 234 percent. The grand 
total of the borrowing from said funds 
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was approximately $40 billion at an 
average rate of less than 3 percent. 

Similar testimony was presented to 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on May 21, 1958, by Dr. Lewis 
Jones, representing the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

How can anyone who has supported 
the National Defense Education Act, 
who has supported the National School 
Lunch Act, who has supported the 
Housing Act of 1950, who has supported 
the Hill-Burton Act of 1958, today effec- 
tively argue against the amendment 
which I proposed to this legislation? 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation is today 
faced with a tremendous crisis in our 
educational institutions. If we are to 
win the great technological struggle we 
are now waging against the Soviet 
Union, we Americans must make sure 
that our youngsters have unlimited edu- 
cational opportunities from the first 
grade on. I am certain that the great 
scientists who are now helping Amer- 
ica maintain a strong position in the 
world were not asked what grade schools 
or high schools they attended. I am 
confident that at all levels of intellectual 
and scientific pursuits in America today 
we have men and women who got their 
educational start in nonpublic schools. 

I could list a long line of famous 
Americans who received their initial 
education in nonpublic schools operated 
by Catholics, Lutherans, Baptists, other 
Protestant denominations, the Jewish 
community, and nonsectarian private 
groups. We are dealing here today with 
the problem of providing education for 
the children of America. Let us not 
permit ourselves to be divided in a sin- 
cere effort toward finding an answer to 
the many problems of our Nation’s edu- 
cational facilities by the charge that we 
are in effect violating this Nation’s 
traditional separation of church and 
State. 

I wish to assure you with all the vigor 
in me that I, for one, firmly believe in 
the doctrine of separation of church and 
state and never want to do anything 
that would in any way weaken the doc- 
trine which has made America the 
greatest Nation in the world. But the 
principle of separation is not involved 
in this amendment. 

What we propose here are loans for 
the schools which are today making 
such profound contribution to our edu- 
cational process—loans that are badly 
needed to bring many of the private 
schools up to modern safety standards. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, phote- 
graphs of the tragic fire which destroyed 
the Our Lady of Angels Elementary 
School in Chicago in 1958. I show you 
here the grieving parents of the 87 young 
children who died in this fire. While, 
for the most part, the private schools of 
America can be proud of their modern 
standards, the loans which my amend- 
ment would make available would help 
every private school in this country in- 
stall the necessary standards to prevent 
another such tragedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I witnessed this great 
tragedy in Chicago in 1958; and I deter- 
mined at that time that if I ever had an 
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opportunity to do something about this 
problem, I would use every resource at 
my disposal to make sure that this 
ould never happen again. I know of 

way that we can help these 
private schools, and I trust that my col- 
will judge this amendment in 


ment would provide long-term loans for 
these private schools which could be 
used for construction or renovation, 
adoption of this amendment would go 
a long way toward helping these private 
schools meet their building needs. 

I urge the House to support my 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I enclose herewith a 
copy of my amendment to H.R. 10128: 


Amendment to the bill H.R. 10128 to au- 
torize an emergency program of Federal 
assistance in school construction to the 
States, viz: On page 1 amend title by adding 
the following: “and to provide loans for the 
construction of private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “Src. 3” and 
insert in lieu “Src. 3(@).” 

On page 3, line 5, add: 

“(b) There is further authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and the succeeding fiscal year (or 
years), such sum, not to exceed $48,750,000 
in any fiscal year which shall be equal to 15 
per centum of such sums as may be appro- 
priated by the Congress in accordance with 
section 3(a), for making loans to private, 
nonprofit elementary and secondary schools 
in each State for constructing school facil- 
ities. Such loans are hereby authorized to 
be granted by the Commissioner, and the 
total amount of such loans awarded for use 
by qualifying institutions in each State 
shall be in an amount proportionate to the 
ratio which the private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary, and secondary school population in any 
such State bears to such population nation- 
ally. Any such loan— 

**(1) shall be made upon application con- 
taining such information as may be deemed 
necessary by the Commissioner: Provided, 
That the Commissioner shall, in allocating 
the loans to the respective States, distribute 
them on a basis of priority to those appli- 
cants demonstrating the greatest degree of 
need; 

“(2) shall be subject to such conditions 
as may be necessary to protect the financial 
interest of the United States; 

“(3) may be in an amount not exceeding 
the total construction cost, as determined by 
the Commissioner, and shall bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Commissioner 
which shall not be more than the higher 
of (A) 2% per centum per annum, or (B) 
the total of one-quarter of 1 per centum 
per annum added to the average annual in- 
terest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the fiscal year next preceding the date 
on which the contract for the loan is made 
and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
1 per centum; and 

“(4) shall mature and be repayable on 
such date as may be agreed to by the Com- 
missioner and the borrower, but such date 
shall not be more than forty years after the 
date on which such loan was made. 

If any part of the total funds permitted to 
be allocated within a given State remain 
unused at the end of the first fiscal year, 
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they shall be reallocated for use by insti- 
tutions in other States at the discretion of 
the Commissioner. Such sums shall be over 
and above the sums duly appropriated in 
the su fiscal year.” 

Renumber succeeding lines and pages as 
necessary. 

On page 13, line 8, after “Sec. 3” add 
“ (a) Ras 

On page 25 add new line 4 and insert: 

“(i) The term ‘private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary school’ means an educa- 
tional organization described in section 
503(b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which is entitled to exemption from in- 
come tax under Section 501(a) of such 
Code. It further means, for the purpose of 
this Act, a school attendance at which meets 
the requirement of the compulsory attend- 
ance statutes of the State in which the 
applicant school is located.” 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HIEsTAND]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair. will 
count. (After counting.J] One hun- 
dred and thirty-one Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HresTanp] is recognized. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I would like very much to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsk1] who just spoke in behalf of 
loans to private schools. In my judg- 
ment, he has presented a sound case, 
and I would support it most actively. 
I introduced an amendment in commit- 
tee to that effect, and I was disappointed 
that it did not carry. During the de- 
bate on the rule I talked about the basis 
of need. These schools not tax sup- 
ported have a justification—they have 
need and they are doing a tremendous 
job. There is quite a case for the pri- 
vate schools of this country that are 
doing so valuable work. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much op- 
posed to H.R. 10128 in its present form 
primarily because it does not include 
the basis of need. We are proposing in 
this measure to accept an additional 
Federal burden at a time when our long- 
range financial requirements, as that 
matter was discussed when we were de- 
bating the rule, are very difficult to ap- 
praise. 

In view of the tense international sit- 
uation it is incumbent upon us, in my 
judgment, to make sure that every pos- 
sible tax resource available to the Fed- 
eral Government be wisely devoted to 
the national defense. Our States and 
local communities have long had ample 
resources for the construction of schools 
and other public facilities, without any 
general assistance from the Federal 
Government. There would be far more 
justification for this program if the rec- 
ord showed that our communities were 
falling behind in the important task of 
constructing school classrooms to meet 
the need of our expanding population. 
However, any objective examination of 
the record clearly shows that this is not 
the case. In fact, the minority views 
filed in this minority report, No. 1426, 
on this bill clearly shows the dramatic 
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progress that has been made in the con- 
struction of those facilities. The country 
has been building classrooms, as the 
saying goes, “like crazy.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table from this report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to secure that permission in the 
House. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The summary of 
the construction report reads as follows: 

Average annual construction of school 
classrooms from the years 1950 to 1955 is 
51,200 classrooms. The average from 1955 
to 1959 is 67,400 per year. 


In other words, we have stepped up 
the building of classrooms, and the pop- 
ulation bulge of schoolchildren is about 
to decrease. According to the U.S. Office 
of Education and Bureau of Census, who 
have surveyed our prospective needs, the 
available annual increase in school en- 
rollment during the period 1955 to 1959 
was 1,200,000. In the 5 years 1960 to 
1964 it will average 1 million annually. 
From 1965 through 1969 it will be only 
600,000 per year. There has been a 
marked decline in the so-called backload 
of needed classrooms, including those 
necessary to replace obsolescent facil- 
ities, and the trend continues. At this 
rate we’ll be catching up in 1963, and will 
be caught up with total demand in 1967 
all without Federal aid. Surely there 
will always be spots of shortages but the 
communities are and will be taking care 
of those. 

Under the provisions of the pending 
measure, a Major portion of the funds 
authorized will be given to those States 
which are financially in the best shape to 
meet their own classroom needs, if their 
taxing powers are not burdened with 
additional obligations to the Federal 
Government. 

In fact, of the $325 million in Federal 
funds available during the first year of 
this proposed bill, 424% percent will be 
allocated to seven of our most populated 
and wealthy States. These funds will be 
distributed without regard to the rich 
districts which are well equipped, and 
to those districts which have done a 
magnificent job in taking care of their 
needs as well as to the poorer districts. 

Any such program makes no economic 
sense, and merely imposes Federal con- 
trols instead of State supervision and 
financing, which has proved so effective 
in developing our educational processes. 

There has been general agreement 
that this Nation over the years has done 
a magnificent educating job with the 
control in the districts. We say that 
with Federal money must come Federal 
control. Why should it not? Do we 
dare allot a thousand million dollars of 
the consumers’ money to the States and 
to the districts without some kind of 
control on them to be sure that the 
money goes where it is intended? Is it 
not our duty as Members of Congress to 
do this? With Federal money must go 
a certain amount of Federal control de- 
spite the disclaimer in the bill. 

When we were discussing the rule, I 
said that in my judgment this was not 
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a school bill. It was a bill to test further 
Federal aid to anybody or any partic- 
ular community. 

We have attacked the method of de- 
termining need. It can be further at- 
tacked when we quote the survey that 
was made by the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Department of the Budget 
in trying to find out what the needs 
were. Not having had any testimony for 
the past 2 years on the subject as to the 
basis of need, a check was required, and 
various figures have been quoted. It is 
reported from the areas of Atlanta, Dade 
County, Philadelphia, Chicago, and De- 
troit that there is a wide difference in 
definition of a classroom. The investi- 
gation revealed: 

1. Wide differences in definition of a 
“classroom” and variations in the pupils per 
classroom assumed as a standard. 

2. Duplication of reporting within a single 
State, i.e., children were reported in the total 
of “excess enrollment” as well as in the total 
of “improperly housed.” 

8. Differences from year to year in the 
methods of defining classrooms. For ex- 
ample, one year Alabama used the so-called 
Strayer-Engleheart formula in identifying 
“the shortage” and the next year a State 
evaluation form was used. One method 
made the shortage appear several times as 
great as the other; 

4. Complete lack of any estimate of a 
State’s or local school system’s ability to 
meet the reported shortage; 

5. Some States shifted from estimates to 
more reliable reporting from one year to the 
next. However, Office of Education totals did 
not indicate these year-to-year variations in 
computing “national totals” from the State 


reports; 

An illustration of this would be that the 
cities, such as New York and Philadelphia, 
were not included (except by estimation) in 
the 1958 report, but were included in the 
1959 report, thus cutting down on the 
amount that the national shortage was 
“reduced” during the year 1958-59; 

6. The conclusion that a man from the 
Bureau of the Budget should be designated 
to review all Office of Education statistical 
surveys. 


How can we logically write a law based 
upon such sketchy material? 

I was unable to find out either in the 
committee or here in the House what the 
real number of school districts that had 
exceeded or are within striking distance 
of their financial bonding limits. 

They drew the conclusion that a man 
from the Bureau of the Budget should 
be designated to review all Office of Edu- 
cation statistical surveys. 

Mr. Chairman, much more could be 
said on this proposition. This is not a 
temporary or an emergency measure; it 
is freely confessed that it is a permanent 
measure. It starts small, but it is going 
to grow big. They have not and cannot 
show an emergency. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the bill 
be defeated. I suggest that if amend- 
ments are offered that would propose to 
include either measures such as salaries 
to teachers definitely we do then have to 
have more Federal control. That, in my 


judgment, would be fatal to the Ameri- 
can formula for free enterprise or the 
protection of the consumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
increased tension between the United 
States and Russia strongly points up the 
responsibility of Congress and the 
American people to strengthen the 
foundations of our democracy. No por- 
tion of that foundation contains greater 
strength than our educational system 
This is our ultimate weapon. There is 
no more critical claim upon Congress, 
and upon every American citizen, than 
the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunity for all. 

As the House considers this important 
educational bill, it is well to remind our- 
selves of the historical legacy that has 
given the Federal Government a shared 
responsibility with State and local gov- 
ernments from the years predating the 
Constitution. As early as 1785, in the 
most lasting contributions of the Con- 
tinental Congress, the American Gov- 
ernment provided for the ceding of the 
16th section of every township in the 
public domain for educational purposes. 
The great Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
stated: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to gcod government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 


That the Founding Fathers agreed on 
the need for national support of the 
schools is readily seen from an examina- 
tion of their words. President Wash- 
ington stated: 

In a country like this * * * if there can- 
not be money found to answer the common 
purposes of education, there is something 
amiss in the ruling political power, which 
requires a steady regulating, and energetic 
hand to correct and control it. 


Alexander Hamilton, the brilliant first 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
that— 

Whatever concerns the general interest 
of learning * * * are within the sphere of 
the national councils, as far as regards an 
application of money. 


Washington’s successor, 
John Adams, felt that— 

The whole people must take upon them- 
selves the education of the whole people 
and be willing to bear the expense of it. 


Said Thomas Jefferson, in words that 
echo in our ears today: 

A nation that expects to be ignorant and 
free expects that which never was and never 
will be. 


Less than a century later, in the midst 
of the tragedy of Civil War, the Con- 
gress of the United States passed in 1862 
the Morrill Act, signed by President 
Lincoln, setting up the first land-grant 
colleges with the use of Federal funds 
and Federal money. Under this act my 
own State has been buttressed in its edu- 
cational endeavors down the years by 
a great educational institution—South 
Dakota State College at Brookings. 


President 
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Historically, the strengthening of our 
educational effort has received strong 
bipartisan support. President Theodore 
Roosevelt declared that— 

The share that the National Government 
should take in the broad work of education 
has not yet received the attention and care 
it rightly deserves. 


The late Senator Robert Taft, chief 
sponsor of Federal assistance for educa- 
tion in the 80th Congress, said in 1948: 

It does not have the glamour that other 
things have, but it seems to me we must go 
forward in the field of education for our 
people and I know of no way of going for- 
ward in that field to any substantial degree 
without providing some Federal financial 
assistance. 


Although, as we have seen, our history 
disproves it, we sometimes give the im- 
pression that this is a recent issue on the 
American scene. It is significant that 
the Republican Party stated in its plat- 
form 72 years ago that— 

The State or Nation, or both combined, 
should support free institutions of learning. 


In 1920 the Democratic Party platform 
carried the plank: 

Cooperative Federal assistance to the States 
is immediately required for * * * the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries. 


In his special education message to 
Congress on January 27, 1958, President 
Eisenhower asked for Federal funds to be 
used to “employ additional qualified 
science and mathematics teachers.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 

Mr. Chairman, in my own State of 
South Dakota some 81 percent of our 
local and State school revenue is derived 
from property taxes. We rank fourth in 
the Nation in this effort and first in the 
Nation in the percent of personal income 
going to State and local property taxes. 
We do not have to take a back seat to any 
State in our strivings to meet our educa- 
tional needs. Yet I must also point out 
that in 1959 only 11.8 percent of our ele- 
mentary-school teachers in South Da- 
kota had the minimum of 4 years of col- 
lege while 31 percent had less than 2 
years of college. We also know that 
from 1957-63 our school-age population 
in South Dakota will increase 15 percent. 
There is no guesswork involved—the 
children are already here. 

A MOBILE POPULATION 


That this is a national problem is il- 
lustrated by the mobility of our popula- 
tion. We are a people on the go with 
over 35 million of us changing our ad- 
dresses each year. Thus, the effect of 
education offered in a given school may 
be registered in a State far removed 
from where the education was acquired. 
For instance, 1950 census figures show 
that some 347,000 native-born South 
Dakotans are now living in other States 
while 181,000 of our citizens were born 
in other States and have since migrated 
to South Dakota. 

TEACHER SALARY LEVELS 

The continuing inability of State after 
State to keep up with teacher demand is 
understandable when we compare their 
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salaries to that of other professionally 
trained people. . The average salary of 
classroom teachers in South Dakota for 
1959-60 was $3,600. The national aver- 
age was $5,025. It is little wonder that 
Dr. Arthur Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said re- 
cently that a 100 percent increase in 
teachers salaries within the next 5 or 10 
years was “a reasonable national goal.” 


LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES 


As a rural State with property. taxes 
among the highest in the Nation, a class- 
room and teacher shortage, and a rising 
school-age population, South Dakota 
seemingly faces an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. It has been suggested that 
States like South Dakota enact tax laws 
on out-of-State corporations. It is true 
that a significant portion of our business 
is conducted by corporate-owned enter- 
prises who pay taxes in other States at 
their home offices on corporate incomes 
earned in South Dakota. South Da- 
kotans contribute to the earnings of 
these corporations, but only through a 
Federal support program can our share 
of these taxes be returned to benefit the 
State. Faced with staggering financial 
burdens States such as South Dakota 
may be forced into levying corporate 
taxes, with the rates varying from State 
to State, unless Federal assistance for 
education is increased. 

It is obvious that local and State tax 
systems, relying heavily on the property 
tax, cannot raise taxes to the point of 
driving people out of homeownership or 
placing their communities in an un- 
favorable competitive economic position 
with other States in their desire to raise 
educational standards. 

South Dakota, with a per capita in- 
come in 1957 of only $1,531, was spend- 
ing $333 for every childin school. These 
expenditures among the _ individual 
States range from a high of $535 a year 
to a low of $164, with a national average 
of $340 per pupil. This gross disparity 
in educational expenditure between our 
richest and our poorest States can be 
rectified only with Federal support. 

FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE COST 

Let me also clear up the myth re- 
garding the heavy cost of collecting the 
Federal tax dollar in comparison with 
that of the State or local government. 
The cost of collecting Federal taxes, ac- 
cording to Internal Revenue figures, was 
44 cents per $100 in 1959. The cost of 
collecting State taxes generally is $1 per 
$100. The cost of collecting and ad- 
ministering local revenue has run as high 
as $5 to $10 per $100, according to ex- 
perts who have studied the problem. You 
will note that I have omitted adminis- 
tration of State and Federal taxes, 
whereas I have included administration 
of local taxes. We have no figures on 
the costs of administration at the State 
level, but the cost of administering 10 
grant programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment averaged 1.2 percent of the 
amounts administered. This means that 
the cost of collecting the Federal tax dol- 
lar and the administration of Federal 
grant programs totals about 1.6 percent. 
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None of us is so naive as to believe 
that money alone will solve our educa- 
tional ills. But the extent to which we 
will apply our financial resources is, in 
part, a measure of our purpose in other 
respects as well. It is not encouraging 
to note that we spend slightly more on 
alcohol and cosmetics and more than 
twice as much on advertising as we do 
on education. 

Federal support bills for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries are an 
expression of the genius of our federal- 
ism. The Federal Government. does 
what it can do best, namely, mobilize 
financial resources through taxation, 
and State and local governments do 
what they can do best, namely, make 
grassroots decisions and carry out func- 
tions under the direct control and close 
scrutiny of the local electorate. 


NO FEDERAL STRINGS TO ASSISTANCE 


I would favor a Federal support pro- 
gram for education that would enable 
each State to deal according to its own 
needs, with the shortage of qualified 
teachers and shortage of classrooms 
without dictation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We can make no more worthwhile 
investment in our Nation’s future than 
to strengthen our most precious re- 
source—the minds of our children. Let 
us move then to assure our children of 
a quality education sufficient for the de- 
mands of the space age. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Dent]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, somehow 
I cannot reconcile the opposition to the 
legislation by Members of the Congress 
who vote subsidies to various groups, 
both domestic and foreign. 

The question before us goes much 
deeper than the surface arguments pre- 
sented here. 

In our early formative days, educa- 
tion was more of a convenience than a 
necessity. ‘Today my friends it is a 
necessity in every sense of the word. In 
our personal pursuit of health and hap- 
piness it is essential in making a living 
in our competitive economy. In our na- 
tional life it has become a matter of life 
or death in our struggle for existence in 
a troubled world. 

Need—not an extension of Federal aid 
a for the purpose of extending Federal 
aid. 

The necessity for this legislation is 
_— upon a plain, simple, economic 

act. 

The Federal Government has reached 
into every State, every subdivision of 
Government for more and more taxes. 
Revenues formerly available to school 
district are not longer available without 
jeopardizing the very existence of our 
local government. 

My State, Pennsylvania, has State aid 
to education for the simple reason that 
many of the subdivisions could not main. 
tain their educational standards with 
local taxations. 

The fight for universal educational 
opportunities has been a long and hard 
fought battle. 
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It is not won yet, by any stretch of. 
the imagination. When we place our 
opposition to this legislation on the 
basis of States rights many of us show 
the nimbleness of our minds and the 
flexibilities of our convictions. : 

The question came up on the restric~ 
tions in this bill which would deny any 
help to districts that have reached their 
bonded debt limit. 

Of course this is true, however, under 
the Metcalf bill and behind the logical] 
reasoning for allowing school districts 
to use this money for construction or 
teachers salaries. 

The logic being that by giving aid for 
teachers salaries it will reduce the budg- 
etary needs for this item which in turn 
will release funds to match Federal funds 
for construction needs. 

We are rapidly approaching the final 
showdown on aid to education. All of 
us know or at least we are led to believe 
that there is something radically wrong 
with our education system. All of us 
are told that it is because of the lack of 
funds to properly house our education 
system and to pay our teaching staff a 
proper and reasonable salary scale. It 
does not take an expert to know that 
somewhere along the line we failed to 
keep abreast of our needs in both con- 
struction and salary schedules. 

For 15 years since the end of World 
War II practically nothing has been done 
nationally to aid our local grade and 
high schools, except where the Federal 
Government itself created overcrowding 
by new or enlarged military posts or. 
Government agencies. Yet the need for 
Federal aid is overwhelming. Take 
classrooms alone. 

Every year the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare dismally an- 
nounces the continuing classroom short- 
age. This past year HEW Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming sent his usual 
Christmas message to the schoolchil- 
dren of America. He said loftily: 

I can come to only one conclusion. The 
Nation is not moving fast enough to reduce 
the classroom shortage. 


Then Secretary Flemming added a 
few facts: Last year the number of 
classrooms needed for pupils rose again. 
We now need 66,400 classrooms where 
we needed 65,800 a year ago. Today we 
are told that 132,000 classrooms are 
needed. 

Number of pupils above normal size 
classes rose. We now have almost 2 
million children who cannot fit into our 
classrooms. At the same time, the num- 
ber of classrooms built fell for the sec- 
ond straight year. We fell more than 
10 percent behind the previous year and 
built less than we did in the school year 
1955-56. 

Bond issues for new classrooms 
dropped. Most bond issues were limited 
to seven States. “In short,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘we have made very little prog- 
ress over the year in dealing with the 
huge backlog of need for classrooms 
which developed during the war years, 
when school construction was virtually 
at a standstill.” But what did Secretary 
Flemming’s Christmas message propose? 
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. He said nothing about what 
to do on this shortage. He left this mat- 
ter open until after Christmas for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s state of the Union 
message to Congress. This brings us to 
the second scene of this little act in our 
current national tragedy. President 
Eisenhower went up to address the Con- 

He took a very high level ap- 
proach to Federal action helping our 
schools. In fact he left them high and 
dry: 

We cannot be complacent about educating 
our youth— 


He announced. 
But— 


He carefully added— 
the educational process, essentially a local 
and personal responsibility, cannot be made 
to leap ahead by crash centralized govern- 
ment action. 


The President then proposed ‘‘to stim- 
ulate classroom construction, not by sub- 
stitution of Federal dollars for State and 
local funds, but by incentives to extend 
and encourage State and local efforts.” 
There is only one thing wrong with this 
proposal. It will not work. 

Add to this the loss of good teachers 
to better paying jobs in other fields. 
This does not mean that teachers want 
to leave the schools, it means that their 
incomes in all cases are fixed by law, 
local and State, and in too many in- 
stances the level has been set by the 
ability of the school district with or with- 
out State aid to pay and not on the eco- 
nomic requirements of the teachers. 

Even the school districts cannot be 
blamed universally because, in too many 
cases, the ability to raise more tax funds 
has been stretched to the breaking point. 
The Federal Government, over the years, 
has increased its tax take from local 
citizens leaving little for the local and 
States to draw from. There are many 
who believe that unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment cuts down its take from States 
and local communities or gives some of 
it back to these entities the education 
system cannot meet its obligations for 
construction of new facilities and up- 
grading salary schedules. 

These are the practical phases of the 
question of Federal aid to education. 
Overriding even the material and finan- 
cial need is the political and philosophi- 
cal approach. There is a great and dis- 
tinguished group of well meaning Ameri- 
cans who are against Federal aid be- 
cause of fear of interference by the Fed- 
eral Government into State and local 
educational programs and institutions. 

Then there is another group equally 
well meaning who say “we cannot afford 
it, we must balance the budget.” 

Finally we have the group which is 
fighting Federal aid because of the local- 
ized opposition in our Southern States 
who are fighting against any and all di- 
rect or indirect attempts to segregate 
education... 

One thing that seems to escape all of 
these groups is that this Government is 
spending billions on aid to education, 
that is, in foreign countries under the 
guise of military and economic aid. Let 
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us look at just a few of the aids to edu- 
cation in the last foreign aid bill. 

We all know the United States gives 
billions to foreign countries each year 
to strengthen them in their fight against 
communism. But did you know that 
last year we agreed to pay $237,000 to 
improve teaching in Philippine schools? 
Did you know we earmarked over $1.18 
million that same year for better schools 
and vocational training for youngsters 
in Thailand, which is the modern name 
for Siam? And that the little country 
of Korea was slated to get more than 
$2.1 million to improve its educational 
system? In varying amounts, every 
year we have assured Federal aid to edu- 
cation in Burma, Cambodia, Free China, 
India, Indonesia, Laos, Vietnam, Af- 
ghanistan, Ceylon, and a host of other 
countries in Asia and Europe and Africa 
and South America. We even allotted 
$112,000 to Yugoslavia, an admitted 
Communist but anti-Russian nation, to 
boost vocational training and teach 
English. 

Year in and year out, we are tabbing 
between $30 and $53 millions for edu- 
cating young people in nations through- 
out the world. For health, sanitation, 
and social welfare, we are yearly devot- 
ing even much greater amounts. We 
are told that this is a vital part of our 
continuing struggle. Every dollar we 
spend to educate and train and help 
our neighbors to stand on their own feet 
is a dollar well spent. 

But what about education right here 
athome? Granted we are ina race with 
Russia, in which knowledge and know- 
how may be vital to our existence, what 
are we doing nationally to improve grade 
and high schools locally? The answer 
is almost nothing. The answer then, 
to those who oppose Federal moneys 
for education, to those who oppose Fed- 
eral aid because “we cannot afford it,” to 
those who want no interference with 
their local schools and finally to those 
who are against Federal aid to schools 
that are mixed by custom or law, is 
simple and plain. Can we afford to let 
our own internal school system dete- 
riorate and still take tax moneys to 
build up external systems. 

The majority of the Members, I am 
sure, want to help our educational sys- 
tem while at the same time keep the 
Federal Government out of our school 
system. There appears to be one an- 
swer and that is the direct approach by 
reducing Federal income taxes by a 
given percentage and allowing this 
amount to be collected by the State for 
educational purposes. 

Even this approach can be argued 
against; but one thing remains sure. 
We must do something for our school 
system. Congress may be on the brink 
of a dilemma, but so are the parents of 
children seeking an education in a world 
where the proper education of our peo- 
ple is a requisite to survival. It appears 
certain that some legislation will pass 
this session. 

The General Education Subcommittee 
has approved the following bill by a vote 
of 4 to 2. The subcommittee has 
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@ membership of four Democrats and 
two Republicans. The vote was on party 
line. 

The full committee has met and voted 
18 for and 10 against. Again, I am sorry 
to report the vote was on party line. 

The next action will be on the floor, 
when and if the Rules Committee gives 
the necessary rule. It appears to be a 
certainty that many amendments will 
be offered when brought on the floor. 
I shall make a further report after 
House action. 

You will note that the sum of $64,925,- 
000 is the share allocated to our State. 
This means approximately $1,000 per 
teaching unit. This entire amount may 
be used by the State department. of 
education to increase teachers’ salaries, 
or for. school construction, or the De- 
partment can use any portion for one or 
the other. 

H.R. 22, AS AMENDED AND REPORTED BY THE 

GENERAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE ON APRIL 

16, 1959 


The title of the bill is “to provide 
financial assistance for the support of 
public schools, appropriating funds to 
the States to be used for constructing 
school facilities and for teachers’ sal- 
aries.” 

SUMMARY 


Section 1, short title: The bill may be 
cited as the “School Support Act of 
1959.” 

Section 2, findings and purpose of act: 
The Congress finds that despite sus- 
tained and vigorous efforts by States 
and local communities to build schools 
and to increase teachers’ salaries, there 
are still serious shortages of classrooms 
and of teachers which require emergen- 
cy action on the part of the Federal 
Government. The purpose of this bill is 
to provide Federal financial support to 
help meet both the immediate and the 
continuing problems of financing ade- 
quate school facilities and teachers’ sal- 
aries and thereby to strengthen our Na- 
tion’s educational system. 

Section 3, authorization of appropri- 
ation: Authorizes appropriations to be 
made for each fiscal year of a 4-year 
period beginning July 1, 1959, of $25 
multiplied by school-age population. 
This subcommittee amendment estab- 
lishes a terminal date where none ex- 
isted, and it eliminates the escalator 
clause. For the 4 comparable years, 
the subcommittee amendment reduces 
the appropriation from $11.4 billion to 
$4.4 billion. 

Section 4, allotments to States: The 
U.S. Commissioner of Education shall 
allot funds to each State on the basis of 
the State’s school-age population, sub- 
ject to such adjustments, if any, as re- 
sult from the application of section 8. 

The State education agency of each 
State which desires to receive an allot- 
ment under the provisions of this bill 
shall specify annually to the Commis- 
sioner the proportion of its State’s al- 
lotment that will be expended for each 
of the two purposes: (a) School con- 
struction, and (b) teachers’ salaries. 

The subcommittee has added lan- 
guage making crystal clear that a State 
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educational agency may elect to use its 
allotment for construction, or teachers’ 
salaries, or both. 

Payments to the States must be made 
by the Commissioner of Education with- 
in 30 days after funds become available 
to him. 

Section 5, school construction portion: 
The State education agency of a State 
which uses a portion of its allotment 
under this bill for construction of school 
facilities shall certify to the Commis- 
sioner that such funds allocated within 
the State will be: (a) Expended solely 
for the construction of school facilities 
in accordance with this bill, and (b) so 
distributed that priority is given to local 
educational agencies which have the 
greatest need for additional school fa- 
cilities and which in terms of the eco- 
nomic resources available to them are 
least able to finance the cost of needed 
school facilities. 

Section 6, teachers’ salary portion: 
The State education agency of a State 
which uses for teachers’ salaries a por- 
tion of its allotment under this bill shall 
certify to the Commissioner that such 
funds allocated within the State will be: 

(a) Distributed among its school dis- 
tricts to be used solely for teachers’ 
salaries, and (b) distributed so that one- 
half of the total portion of its allotment 
that it specifies for teachers’ salaries 
will be allocated to school districts on a 
per-teacher basis, and the other one- 
half on an equalization basis. 

Section 7, certification by States: 
Upon receipt by the State, funds allocat- 
ed under this act shall thereafter be 
deemed to be State funds. The State 
education agency shall certify that funds 
have been distributed and expended ac- 
cording to provisions of this act. 

Section 8, maintenance of State and 
local financial support of schools: This 
section of the bill sets forth a formula 
by which a State’s allotment under sec- 
tion 4 would be reduced if its relative 
effort to support schools from State and 
local sources is less than the average 
effort for all the States. The section 
provides that the total sum resulting 
from the penalties involved would be 
reallotted among the States that made 
an effort at least equal to the national 
average. 

The subcommittee’s amendments to 
this section are technical rather than 
substantive. The formula is, with some 
minor exceptions, the stock effort index 
formula appearing in bills previously re- 
ported by this committee. An important 
clause in this section defers application 
of the maintenance of effort provision 
for the first two years that allotments 
are made under the bill. 

Section 9, labor standards: This sec- 
tion provides that the State education 
agency shall give assurance to the Com- 
missioner that workmen employed on 
school construction projects financed by 
allotments under the bill will be paid as 
determined by the U.S. Secretary of La- 
bor under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Section 10, appropriation for adminis- 
tration: Authorizes to be appropriated to 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for the administration of this 


bill. 

Section 11, assurance against Federal 
interference in schools: In the adminis- 
tration of this act, no department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the adminis- 
tration and operation of any school or 
school system. The subcommittee has 
added the words “and operation” in or- 
der to add rigidity to this disclaimer. It 
is significant that, even without this dis- 
claimer section, the opportunity for Fed- 
eral control of educational policies sim- 
ply does not exist. To obtain funds a 
State educational agency must inform 
the U.S. Commissioner in what manner 
the allotment is to be divided between 
construction and teachers’ salaries, and 
then he must certify that allocations for 
either or both of the two purposes were 
made within the broad guidelines set 
forth by the Congress. 

Section 12, definition: This section is 
self-explanatory. The definitions are 
stock definitions commonly used in leg- 
islation previously approved by this com- 
mittee. ‘Teacher’ is defined to be what 
each State educational agency deems a 
teacher to be; “teachers’ salaries” is so 
defined that funds may be expended 
only as compensation for teaching. 

The estimated allotment to Pennsyl- 
vania under H.R. 22, as amended, is 
$64,925,000—approximately $1,000 per 
teaching unit. 

Education bills are moving slowly 
through our Committee on Education 
and should be ready for action some- 
time in June or early July. 

One of the big drawbacks to Federal 
aid to education is the fear of Federal 
domination. Congress must first resolve 
this phase of Federal aid before any real 
answer can be written into law. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey {[Mrs. 
Dwyer]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, for 
those who believe that improved educa- 
tion and expanded educational oppor- 
tunities for all our people constitute per- 
haps our country’s greatest single na- 
tional need, there will be many reasons 
to look with favor on the pending legis- 
lation. 

The most immediate and most prac- 
tical reason, in my opinion, is the fact 
that this bill is undoubtedly the best that 
can be enacted into law this year. And 
in view of the urgency of catching up 
with the demand for adequate school 
and classroom space, action this year is 
essential. . 

As a compromise measure, the present 
bill cannot be expected to meet fully the 
varied and conflicting standards of many 
of our colleagues. For example, the bill’s 
$325 million annual authorization will 
be too little for many supporters of Fed- 
eral aid and too much for others. The 
program’s proposed 3-year lifetime 
will be too long for those who believe 
that “temporary” programs become per- 
manent and much too brief for those 
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who believe the Federal Government has 
a continuing responsibility to help fill 
the gaps in educational needs. 

Likewise, there will be some who will 
object that the assistance does not in- 
clude teachers’ salaries and other edu- 
cational necessities, or who will urge that 
Federal standards should be eliminated, 
or who will propose that greater em- 
phasis be given to helping the neediest 
States, or who will insist that any Fed- 
eral aid should be limited to retirement 
of school construction bonds. 

It is apparent, however, that no bill 
could possibly meet these diverse de- 
mands. In some respects, it does not 
meet the requirements which I believe 
should be met by Federal-aid legislation. 
But I believe that Congress can no 
longer afford to postpone accepting its 
responsibility in this vital field. For 
more than 10 years, virtually every re- 
sponsible group, public and private, 
which has studied the educational needs 
of our country has recommended a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to help reduce the 
backlog of needed classroom space. 
This recommendation has always been 
a fundamental and integral part of any 
plan for lifting American educational 
standards and for improving the quality 
of American public education. 

The situation described by President 
Eisenhower in his message to Congress 
on January 28, 1957, is as pointed and 
pertinent today as it was then. The 
President said in part: 

The need for Federal assistance in elim- 
inating this shortage is not theory but 
demonstrated fact. It cannot now be said— 
realistically—that the States and communi- 
ties will meet the need. The classroom 
shortage has been apparent for a number of 
years, and the States and communities have 
notably increased their school building 
efforts. Each year, for several years, they 
have set a new record in school construction. 
And yet, in the face of a vast expansion in 
enrollments each year, many areas are mak- 
ing inadequate progress in reducing the 
shortage accumulated over many past years. 
The rate of State and local corstruction is 
spotty, with noticeable lags in areas where 
needs are expanding most rapidly. 


The past 3% years, Mr. Chairman, 
have not significantly altered a single 
one of the President’s “demonstrated 
facts.” Despite the bill’s deficiencies, 
the need for legislation of this general 
kind is still most compelling. 

The issue now before the House was 
described a few days ago by the educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times as 
“fairly simple.” Either the pending bill 
passes in its present limited form, he 
said, or there is little hope for Federal 
aid. Any realistic person, I believe, must 
agree with this estimate. 

Nevertheless, this point should also be 
stressed. However far it may fall short 
of the goals many of us share, this bill 
is on its own merits a good bill. It is 
an honest compromise in a most highly 
controversial area of public policy. It 
will provide for genuine progress to be 
made in meeting one of the most funda- 
mental needs in education—sufiicient 
classroom space to enable good teachers 
to obtain maximum results with a man- 
ageable group of students. 
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It is axiomatic, Mr. Chairman, that 
even the best teacher will find his or her 
effectiveness diminish in proportion to 
the overcrowded condition of the class- 


teacher facing a class of 40, 50, 60, and 
sometimes 70 or 80 restless and inatten- 
tive children. 

This is not an atmosphere conducive 
to learning. This is not a situation in 
which even the brightest children led by 
the most talented teachers can hope to 
attain the levels of excellence to which 
we all subscribe. 

The present bill will help improve this 
situation directly and, indirectly, can be 
a stimulus to States and localities to 
make greater efforts themselves toward 
this end. It has been estimated that the 
3-year program will build directly about 
25,000 classrooms and, by virtue of its 
provision for matching grants in the sec- 
ond and third years, will cause an addi- 
tional 15,000 or so classrooms to be built 
which we otherwise would not obtain. 

While this will not wipe out the pres- 
ent estimated classroom shortage of 
132,400, it will represent definite progress 
at a time when progress is most im- 
portant. 

In my own State of New Jersey, the 
bill will provide funds to build about 250 
classrooms a year with State matching 
funds adding an additional 250 class- 
rooms for each of the last 2 years—mak- 
ing a total of about 1,250. At the be- 
ginning of the present academic year, 
New Jersey’s estimated classroom short- 
age totaled about 1,800, after counting 
the number of classrooms already plan- 
ned to be built this year. 

Consequently, the present bill will 
play a significant part in helping to 
bring our State’s educational facilities 
up to par, eliminate overcrowding, abol- 
ish double sessions and otherwise make 
possible a higher quality of instruction 
for our children. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that these 
would be eminently worthy goals at any 
point in our Nation’s life. At this criti- 
cal juncture in world history, they have 
become essential. 

Mr. GRIFFiN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopEt1]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
views on this general legislation I think 
are quite clear from my minority report 
which is available to all of you on the 
floor. 

I would like to take this time, however, 
to discuss an aspect of this Federal aid 
to education problem that has been a 
little bit confusing to most of us. That 
is the question of how much each of these 
areas are bearing themselves in taxes to 
support the schools that are necessary in 
the opinion of the experts here in Wash- 
ington for our national security or for 
other purposes. How do the States com- 
pare? We get all fouled up when we 
start to talk about this because we get 
the accusation that New York State’s 
figures are loaded, that they have large 
commercial, international enterprises, 
and that we have the big cities like New 
York City that are essentially national 
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in their scope and that these enterprises 
give us a great deal of tax income not 
available to other States. Why should 
@ poor area that does not have these in- 
dustrial giants have poorer schools than 
the wealthy areas, so-called? That is 
one of the major points that proponents 
keep stressing. 

In order to clarify this situation I 
prepared a table which I put in the R&c- 
orp yesterday. It will be found on 
page 11009. This table compares the 
tax which will be paid by a family, call 
them the John Rover family, consisting 
of a wife and two children, if they live 
in New York State, Connecticut, Arkan- 
sas, or any other State in the Union. 

The family has a total income of 
$5,000 per year. I have assumed that 
this family will have an automobile. and 
that they will drive the car 10,000 miles 
a year; that they will get 15 miles to a 
gallon; that between the man and the 
wife they will smoke a pack of cigarettes 
a day; that they will own the house in 
their own name which has a true value 
of $10,000. This family owns $1,000 
worth of tangible property and they 
make $800 worth of purchases subject 
to various State and local sales taxes. 

Now, what do these figures come up 
with? Most of the States and localities 
rely for their revenue on a sales tax, a 
tobacco tax, a gasoline tax, a tangible 
property tax, a State income tax, and 
real property tax. These are the taxes 
which the average person pays to sup- 
port his schools and his municipal and 
State operations. I have consulted the 
experts in the legislative and tax service 
of the Library of Congress and the 
Census Bureau and they have said that 
this table, in their opinion, is statisti- 
cally valid. Now, an interesting thing 
was revealed when this table came in. 

In Minnesota the total tax paid by the 
head of this family that makes $5,000 is 
$480.18. He makes $5,000, and all 
these other facts mentioned above apply 
to the family, the John Rover that we 
have assumed in Minnesota. If he 
moves to West Virginia, with the same 
conditions, paying the same Federal tax 
exactly, his support of his local and 
State governments is $139.03, $341 less 
than it is in Minnesota. Now, running 
down the line, Minnesota is the first 
State in the country in State and local 
taxes, with $480. Vermont second, $457; 
Massachusetts with $448; Maine with 
$425. This is the tax paid by the head 
of this family who makes $5,000 with two 
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children. It is his personal tax. Itisa 
not loaded picture, with industrial or 
commercial properties. Now, New York 
you have heard mentioned before today, 
as to the amount or percentage of tax 
that they devote to school purposes, In 
New York this family would pay $405.47 
@ year. 

Now, I am going to put this table in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks so all of you can see how your 
State rates. This table will be put in to 
show the amount of money this famiiy 
pays for their local and State taxes, 
starting with Minnesota and ending with 
the State of the chairman of the Gen- 
eral Education Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, at $139. 

Explanation of the method of arriving at 


sales tax levied and collected by the 
States and does not include local sales 
taxes. It is presumed the individual 
spends $800 per year on goods subject to 
this sales tax. 

Tobacco: This represents the State tax 
on cigarettes. We presume the family con- 
sumes 1 pack of cigarettes per day. 

Gasoline: This figure represents the State 
tax on gasoline gallonage. We presume the 
family drives 10,000 miles a year, getting 15 
miles to the gallon, thus using 666 gallons 
of gasoline each year. 

Tangible property: This figure represents 
the State tax on tangible personal property, 
which we presume to have a value of $1,000. 

State income tax: This is the income tax 
on a yearly salary of $5,000, using the short 
form in each case of computation. The in- 
dividual has a wife and two children whom 
he claims as dependents. 

The rates for the above taxes were de- 
prived from a study made by the editors of 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger magazine, as 
published in the November 1959 edition of 
NADA, published by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. 

Real property tax: This figure was arrived 
at by dividing the total property taxes col- 
lected in each State by the total assessed 
value in each State to reach the rate. We 
presume the individual’s house has a sale 
value of $10,000. The assessed value was 
reached by multiplying the sales value by 
the average sales based assessment ratio 
provided by the 1957 Census of Governments 
of the Bureau of the Census. The real prop- 
erty tax figure, therefore, represents real 
property taxes paid to State and local gov- 
ernments. for the year 1957. Later figures 
are not now available. 

Not included in the tax tables are local 
intangible taxes which are levied in some 
areas, Federal taxes, and special and tem- 
porary State taxes which might be levied 
from time to time in various States. 


Comparative State and local tax table 
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Comparative State and local tax table—Continued 
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Now, who can say that there is not 
room for any more local tax there in 
West Virginia. This man who makes 
$5,000 and has a family, if he can pay 
$405 in New York and if he can pay $480 
in Minnesota, he can certainly pay some- 
thing higher than $139 in West Virginia. 
We are not talking about people that 
cannot afford to pay. We are talking 
about a man that has $5,000 income and 
has a family. I think the comparison 
is fair. The table is subject to refine- 
ment and elaboration, which I intend to 
accomplish as discrepancies are noted. 
But up to this point every refinement 
suggested by doubters has merely served 
to accentuate the sharp differences in 
tax burdens from State to State. 

Now, this table illustrates another 
point which I think is rather critical. 
The present bill which we are consid- 
ering will not require matching funds 
in the first year. The reason they did 
not require matching funds is because 
they said there were poor areas in this 
country where the States could not put 
in matching funds; that they had to 
get them started the first year. As a 
matter of fact, there was a compromise 
and this aspect of the administration 
bill was included in order, I think, to get 
the bill passed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman does not state precisely the 
reason. The reasoning principally was 
that there would be a long delay in 
starting if the funds were not granted 
directly for the first year; additionally 
that there would be the opportunity for 
the States to begin construction in their 
needy districts immediately, and this 
was the reason, and the gentleman is 
quite correct that the subcommittee 
compromised on a 2-year matching 
provision. 
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Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Now, I should 
like to mention one other aspect of this. 
The strongest proponents of this legis- 
lation seem to be the people from the 
States who are going to suffer the most, 
and who are going to get the least out 
of this. I wonder if they realize the 
disservice in terms of their own local 
interests that they are performing by 
advocating this bill? They may balance 
it by saying that the national need is 
great enough so that we will bypass our 
own personal interest and that of our 
constituents in this case. That is all 
right, if they evaluate the national need 
as being that critical. But let me give 
you an example of what they are doing. 
The Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, 
March 2, 1960, had this to say: 

Mississippi trims its corporate and personal 
income tax rates, chiefly to lure new in- 
dustry. Governor Barnett approves a new 
law gradually reducing the present 6-per- 
cent maximum rate on both to 3 percent 
over a 6-year period. 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you are 
aware how many of these States to which 
you are going to give massive aid now 
have tax exemptions to lure your in- 
dustries away from you? I asked to 
have a special study made by the Li- 
brary of Congress, the result of which 
I shall place in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, showing States 
that do have such provisions. 

Now, for example, the State of Ala- 
bama has an exemption from State ad 
valorem taxes for pulp, paper, paper 
bags, and other pulp-producing manu- 
facturing companies; and companies 
whose business involves the spinning of 
threads and yarns, et cetera. Any com- 
panies engaged in these businesses have 
a tax exemption for 10 years if they 
come down there. An exemption from 
county and municipal taxes is also pro- 
vided to certain industries. In addition, 
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in Alabama all factories and manufac- 
turing plants, manufacturing calcium, 
cyanamid, aluminum or aluminum prod- 
ucts—let me emphasize, aluminum or 
aluminum products—are exempt from 
State, county, and municipal taxes for 
10 years. Do you want to send our tax 
dollars down there to support their 
schools so that they can take off more 
taxes and take more of your industries 
away from you? That is basically what 
this does. The money is there in those 
communities to support their own 
schools, if they will do it. 

I am not criticizing these States who 
have these exemptions. It is their right 
to have them. I do criticize those who, 
in spite of these exemptions, want to 
give them more bonuses from the Fed- 
eral Government on the grounds that 
these communities do not have the tax 
revenue to support proper schools. 

Let me say in fairness about these 
States, that normally they are not the 
ones who are coming up here asking 
for such Federal aid. For the most part 
they are conscientious in standing up 
on this floor opposing the type of aid 
that is proposed in this bill. They are 
just as worried about where it is all going 
to end as some of us in the North are. 

In Arkansas, capital invested in tex- 
tile mills has a 7-year exemption from 
the tax to support schools. This is to 
get industries to move out of our areas 
to go down there. The Governor spe- 
cifically is given the right in Arkansas 
under the constitution to give any new 
manufacturing or processing establish- 
ment to be located in the State of Ar- 
kansas an exemption from the State 
property tax for 10 years. Is that where 
you want to send your tax dollars from 
Massachusetts and Montana and New 
Jersey, where your people back home 
are paying real property and other taxes 
at such excessively high rates? I do 
not think so. I do not think your people 
back home want you to do that. 

In Louisiana they have an exemption 
of 5 years from State property taxes 
for new manufacturing establishments, 
plus exemptions on a municipality or 
parish basis. 

In Mississippi the county boards of 
supervisors and municipalities are given 
the authority to grant exemptions from 
ad valorem taxation for 10 years, with 
a long list of new enterprises that they 
can lure there through such tax 
exemption. 

In Rhode Island, cities and towns are 
authorized to give a 10-year exemption 
to manufacturing property located there 
because of such exemption. 

In South Carolina cities and towns, 
except for school purposes in South Caro- 
lina, are authorized to give 5 successive 
years of tax exemption to any type of 
manufactory. 

And so forth, down the line. I shall 
not labor the point, but I shall include 
this report at the end of my remarks for 
the benefit of those who want to see it. 

Aside from all the arguments about 
controls—I have presented those in my 
separate minority views in the report— 
and all the arguments about setting up 
a massive organization in Washington 
that eventually is going to control the 
distribution of so much of the funds that 
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they are going to control our educational 
system in this country—in addition to 
that argument, let us look at the practi- 
cal approach to this question. 

Tf we feel that there is not enough 
income at the local and State level to 
meet our educational problems and we 
have a critical need, why do we not just 
pass some of our Federal taxes back to 
these communities? I have introduced 
and been working very hard in favor of 
the proposal to give the telephone tax 
back to the States. Do you know the 
difference in the aid to the States for 
school and municipal purposes between 
the telephone tax going back to the 
States and this bill? This bill would 
grant $325 million a year in aid. The 
telephone tax alone, the 10-percent gen- 
eral-purpose telephone tax of the Fed- 
eral Government, would give back $463 
million to the States and localities. If 
there is such a need, and I do not grant 
that there is in most of these communi- 
ties, then that is the sensible way of 
approaching the problem. Pass Federal 
taxes back and you have no problem of 
distribution of funds from Washington. 
Schools should be supported and con- 
trolled as they have been traditionally 
supported and controlled in this country, 
on a local basis. This is the genius of 
our system as it has been developed, that 
the local school boards control. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Iyield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
the gentleman have available the 
amount of money which his State of 
New York receives from the telephone 
tax? 

Mr. GOODELL. New York would re- 
ceive, I believe, $70 million. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New. Jersey. 
Seventy million dollars of the four hun- 
dred and sixty-three million dollars. 

Some time ago a former member of 
the committee from New York, Mr. 
Gwinn, suggested a 1-percent income tax 
rebate. This raises an interesting ques- 
tion, because it developed that the Mon- 
tana Power & Light Co., a New Jersey 
corporation, does not earn 5 percent of 
its money in New Jersey but pays its 
taxes through our State. We would have 
gotten our share of that money from 
Montana earnings. 

Mr. GOODELL. These telephone 
taxes are taxes collected within our 
State. They are taxes paid, for the most 
part, by our people. I am not wedded, 
however, to any particular plan. If not 
the telephone tax, let us give them back 
the Federal cigarette tax, or the liquor 
tax. Any one of these will work out all 
right. If it works out better for New 
Jersey or Montana that way it is all 
right with me, but I think the money 
ought to go directly to the State gov- 
ernments rather than come here to 
Washington and then go back again 
well wasted by its round trip. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. The trouble with 
such a proposal is that it is just inverse 
equalization. The gentleman’s pro- 


posal for the telephone tax to go back 
provides that the wealthiest States get 
the most money. 

Mr. GOODELL. In the so-called 
wealthiest. State, suppose there is a 
family with a $5,000 income. Take John 
Rover, the head of that family, living 
in Geneseo, N.Y., or Belmont, N.Y. He 
is paying $405 a year on the average to 
support his local and State governments. 
Down in West Virginia, if he moved 
there, and was making $5,000 and sup- 
porting two children and a wife, he 
would pay $139. What is fair about 
that? 

Mr. METCALF. I am in agreement 
that there should not be any needs basis, 
but a lot of people say this plan is faulty 
because it does not have a needs pro- 
posal. The gentleman’s proposal would 
be an inverse needs proposal, and that 
could bring about just as many inequali- 
ties. 

Mr. GOODELL. This shows how con- 
tradictory and involved arguments can 
get once we establish and accept the 
alleged fact that the Federal Government 
is a factor here. No longer can the State 
collect its own taxes within its State 
borders. You can carry your argument 
to the point where, for every single dol- 
lar a State collects in its own taxes, some 
portion of it is owed to other States 
that do not have as many industries or 
which by some other standard are not 
as wealthy. This is an extreme of cen- 
tralized government which I certainly 
do not want. The average person liv- 
ing in a home with a market value of 
$10,000, and with two children and a 
wife, and $5,000 income in New York 
City, ends up not relying on the corpora- 
tions to pay for his schools. 

He is paying on the average, $405 for 
his schools and local and State govern- 
ments, while in these so-called needy 
areas, under all the same conditions of 
income and participation in community 
economic life, he would not pay any- 
where near that amount. Why should 
the man in New York, in addition, pay 
Federal taxes to support schools in these 
so-called needy areas? 

Mr. METCALF. The idea of Federal 
aid is to get away from the local prop- 
erty tax to finance the schools. 

Mr. GOODELL. But the answer is 
that your localities of need that you are 
talking about are not localities of need. 
It is simply that the States set up a 
maximum for borrowing purposes and 
they can set it on the basis of a com- 
pletely fallacious assessment roll, and 
they say that a certain percentage of 
this assessment roll is the maximum 
that you can borrow. If they want to 
be conservative about it, they can set 
the borrowing limit low and then bor- 
row right up to the limit to which the 
States tells them they can borrow. That 
way they can come here as borrowed-up 
school districts. Take some of the bor- 
rowed-up districts in parts of the coun- 
try, the so-called poor parts, and put 
them along side the borrowing at Buf- 
falo, Jamestown, and Geneseo, N. Y., and 
see if the comparison does not show that 
New York communities are carrying our 
own load in a responsible fashion. We 
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are borrowing more than they have bor- 

rowed. It is just. that our State has put 

the borrowing limit higher. And we 
are paying for our own schools with high 
taxes on individuals, as the table shows. 

These figures of the so-called borrowed- 

up districts are loaded and certainly it 

is a disservice to the country to talk 
about that factor as a basis for Federal 
aid to schools. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. What would your re- 
action be to the proposal that part of 
the first year’s allocation of $325 million 
be specifically earmarked to apply to 
those particular needy districts and 
leave that in the hands of the chief 
State school officer of the several States? 

Mr. GOODELL. If I were convinced 
that there was a valid method being ap- 
plied for finding the truly needy school 
districts in this country and we felt that 
the State could not help those needy dis- 
tricts, as many States do, recognizing an 
equalization factor within their own 
State borders, if we had that kind of a 
bill, I would favor Federal aid on a 
hypodermic basis to those truly needy 
districts, instead of spreading our fire all 
over the country as. we do in this bill. 

At this point, I will place in the Rec- 
orp the compilation made for me by the 
Legislative Reference Service as to var- 
ious State property exemptions. 

Laws oF SELECTED STATES WHICH PROVIDE A 
PROPERTY Tax EXEMPTION FOR NEw ENTER- 
PRISES OPERATING IN THE STATE 

(By Harold A. Kohnen, analyst in taxation 
and fiscal policy, Economics Division, May 
19, 1960) 

ALABAMA 

In Alabama an exemption from State ad 
valorem taxes is provided to certain indus- 
tries and plants as follows: 

“For the purpose of developing a market 
for Alabama pine and other trees and the 
products thereof, and of encouraging the 
construction, extension and operation: of 
plants, industries and factories in the State 
of Alabama for the manufacture or produc- 
tion of pulp, paper, paper bags, and. other 
pulp products; the spinning of thread.and 
yarns the department of revenue is. hereby 
authorized and empowered to exempt from 
all ad valorem taxes for State purposes, each 
such factory and plant, and extension 
thereof or addition thereto, including the 
works, machinery and all other equipment, 
for a period of not exceeding 10 years from 
the date of completion of such factory or 
plant, or extensions thereof, or additions 
thereto, but in no event the land on which 
such plant or factory shall be located” (sec. 
6, title 51, code). 

The list of industries enumerated in sec- 
tion 6 is considerably more lengthy than 
covered in. the extract above. Im order to 
obtain the benefits of the exemption, written 
application must be made to the proper 
authority of the jurisdiction in which the 
plants are to be located. 

An exemption from county and municipal 
taxes to certain industries and plants is also 
provided as follows: 

“For the purpose of encouraging the 
building, extending and operation of plants, 
industries and factories in this. State for the 
spinning of thread and yarns, the knitting 
and weaving of cloth and other fabrics of 
cotton, wool, rayon and silk; the manufac- 
ture of garments and wearing apparel; the 
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building and manufacturing of ships, air- 
planes or airships, the court of county com- 
missioners, or other court or board having 
like jurisdiction of any county, and the con- 
stituted authorities of any city or town 
in which it is proposed to locate, or add to, 
are authorized and empowered to remit the 
taxes assessed for all county and municipal 
purposes, except for any schools and school 
district purposes, on such plants, industries 
or factories, for a period of not exceeding 
10 years from the date of the incorporation 
or organization of such plants, industries or 
factories, if incorporated and organized 
under the laws of the State of Alabama, or 
for a period not exceeding 10 years from the 
date of being granted permission to do busi- 
ness in the State of Alabama, if a foreign 
corporation, or from the date of completion 
of such plant, industry or factory, or from 
the date of the completion of such addition 
or extension thereof” (sec. 3, title 51, code). 

The section above includes types of in- 
dustries in addition to those enumerated. 
The benefit of the exemption requires writ- 
ten application to the proper authority of 
the jurisdiction in which the plants are to 
be located. Furthermore, the exemption 
does not apply to the land on which the 
plant is located. 

Another section of the law provides an 
exemption specifically for manufacturers of 
calcium cyanamide, aluminum or aluminum 
products as follows: 

“All factories and manufacture plants 
manufacturing calcium cyanamide (lime 
nitrogen) aluminum, or aluminum prod- 
ucts shall be exempted from State, county 
and municipal taxation for 10 years after 
the beginning of the construction of such 
plant or factory. The exemption provided 
herein shall apply solely to the factory or 
plant and to the personal property used 
therein or connected therewith in the man- 
ufacture of said articles; but shall not apply 
to the land upon which such factory or 
plant is located’ (sec. 10, title 51, code). 


ARKANSAS 


The constitution of Arkansas provides for 
the exemption of cotton mills as follows: 

“All capital invested in a textile mill in 
this State for the manufacture of cotton and 
fiber goods in any manner shall be and is 
hereby declared to be exempt from taxation 
for a period of 7 years from the date of 
the location of said textile mills” (amend- 
ment No. 12, constitution). 

This exemption is repeated (in somewhat 
more detailed language) in section 84-208 
of the code. 

The constitution also authorizes exemp- 
tion for new manufacturing establishments 
as follows: 

“The Governor and the agricultural and 
industrial commission (or the agency cre- 
ated by law to assist in the industrial de- 
velopment of Arkansas) may investigate and 
contract with the owners of any new manu- 
facturing or processing establishment to be 
located in the State, or owners making addi- 
tions or additions to any manufacturing 
or processing establishment already located 
in the State, for the exemption from State 
property taxation: Provided, That no exemp- 
tion from taxes shall be granted under this 
amendment for a longer period than 10 
calendar years succeeding the date of any 
such contract” (amendment No. 27, con- 
stitution). 

LOUISIANA 


An exemption from the Louisiana State 
property tax is provided as follows: 

“The State board of commerce and indus- 
try with the approval of the Governor may 
contract with the owner of any new manu- 

establishment in the State or with 
the owner of an addition or additions to any 
manufacturing establishment already exist- 
ing in the State for the exemption from tax- 
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ation of any such new manufacturing estab- 
lishment or addition upon such terms and 
conditions as said Board with the approval 
of the Governor may deem to the best inter- 
est of the State. No exemptioo from taxes 
shall be granted under the authority of this 
paragraph for a longer initial period than 5 
calendar years succeeding the date of any 
such contract; provided that upon appli- 
cation within 90 days before the expiration 
of the initial period of 5 years any exemp- 
tion granted under the authority of this 
paragraph shall be renewed for an additional 
period of 5 calendar years.” (Sec. 4, art. X, 
constitution) . 

The exemption from local taxes is provided 
as follows: 

“Any municipality and any parish, respec- 
tively, may exempt a new industry or indus- 
tries hereafter established therein, or an 
addition hereafter established to any indus- 
try or industries already existing therein, 
from the payment of any or all general 
municipal, and any or all general parochial 
taxes and any or all special taxes levied by 
such municipality or by such parish, or by 
any political taxing authority or subdivision 
in either such municipality or parish: Pro- 
vided, That no exemption whatever shall be 
granted from school taxes: Provided further, 
no exemption from such taxes shall be 
granted hereunder for a period longer than 
10 years” (sec. 22, art. X, constitution). 

The exemption must be approved by the 
electorate and the competing industries of 
the local area. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The law of Mississippi implements the au- 
thorization for exemption of new enter- 
prises as provided in section 186 and section 
192 of the constitution. Only the statutory 
law is extracted below. 

“County boards of supervisors and mu- 
nicipal authorities are hereby authorized 
and empowered, in their discretion, to grant 
exemptions from ad valorem taxation, ex- 
cept State ad valorem taxation, on all tangi- 
ble property used in, or necessary to the 
operation of the manufacturers and other 
new enterprises of public utility hereinafter 
enumerated by classes, but not upon the 
products thereof, in the case of county 
boards of supervisors, for a period not to ex- 
ceed 5 years, and in the case of municipal 
authorities, for a period not to exceed 10 
years” (sec. 9703, code). 

A long list o* the types of new enterprises 
which may qualify for exemption is listed 
in section 9703. Chapter 420, Laws, 1952, 
gives the county board of supervisors discre- 
tion in the matter of granting exemption, 
provided a certificate is issued by the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Industrial Board. 

Similar authority for exemption is also 
provided to municipalities by section 9708 
of the code as follows: 

“All municipalities may grant like exemp- 
tions from municipal ad valorem taxation 
for a period not exceeding 10 years to all 
manufacturers and other new enterprises 
mentioned in section 1 [§ 9703}]” (sec. 9708, 
code) . 

RHODE ISLAND 

The cities and towns of Rhode Island are 
authorized, as follows, to exempt manufac- 
turing property located in their jurisdictions 
for a period not to exceed 10 years: 

“The electors of any town or city qualified 
to vote on a proposition to impose a tax, 
when legally assembled, may vote to exempt, 
or may authorize the town or city council 
of such town or city, for a period not ex- 
ceeding 1 year, and for a period not exceed- 
ing 2 years in towns or cities where elections 
are held biennially to exempt from taxation 
for a period not exceeding 10 years, such 
manufacturing property as may hereafter be 
located in said town or city in consequence 
of such exemption, and the land on which 
such property is located”’ (sec, 44-3-9, G.L.). 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


The constitution of South Carolina pro. 
vides authorization for a general exemption 
to manufactories as follows: 

“Cities and towns may exempt from taxa- 
tion, by general or special ordinance, except 
for school purposes, manufactories estab- 
lished within their limits for 5 successive 
years from the time of the establishment of 
such manufactories: Provided, That such or. 
dinance shall be first ratified by a majority 
of such qualified electors of such city or 
town as shall vote at an election held for 
that purpose” (sec. 8, art. VIII, constitu. 
tion). 

In addition to the general exemption ap- 
plicable to all counties, the above section 
(sec. 8, art. VIII, constitution), contains 
special provisions regarding specific counties, 
Also, various exemptions of manufactories 
are granted by special laws applicable to 
counties and cities. The laws are contained 
in the code sections 65-1525 through 65- 
1572, which begin as follows: 

“Sec. 65-1524. New manufacturing estab- 
lishments in certain counties: All new 
manufacturing establishments located in 
any of the counties named in this section 
shall be exempt from all county taxes, ex- 
cept for school purposes, for 5 years from 
the time of their establishment provided 
such establishments: 

“(1) Have a capital of (a) $15,000 in Abbe- 
ville County; (b) $25,000 in Greenville 
County” (sec. 65-1524, code). 

Some sections of the law make special pro- 
vision for specific types of industries, such 
as: 

“Sec. 65-1541. Textile and veneer plants 
in Berkeley County: Any textile manufac- 
turing plant or enterprise located in Berke- 
ley County and any such plant which is in 
process of construction and the capital in- 
vestment in which is not less than $50,000 
and any veneer plant located in said county 
which shall have a capital investment of 
not less than $25,000 shall be exempt from 
the payment of all county taxes, except for 
school purposes, for a period of 5 years from 
the date of the location of such plant or 
enterprise in said county” (sec. 65-1541, 
code). 

VERMONT 

Manufactories, quarries, and mines in 
Vermont are exempted from the property 
tax as follows: 

“If the amount invested exceeds $1,000, 
manufacturing establishments, quarries, 
mines, and such machinery, tramways, ap- 
pliances and buildings as are necessary for 
use in the business, machinery placed in an 
unoccupied building to be used in business, 
and capital and personal property used in 
such business, may be exempted from taxa- 
tion for a period not exceeding 10 years 
from the commencement of business, if the 
town so votes” (sec. 3834, title 32, V.S.). 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman; I am @ 
member of the subcommittee that 
drafted this particular legislation, and 
I should like for a moment to attempt 
to lead this discussion out of the narrow 
channel in which it rests. The tenor 
of our discussion would lead one to be- 
lieve that the only real problem facing 
American education is that we are short 
140,000 classrooms. I think this is a 
serious problem, but American education 
faces much greater problems. All of 
these major studies of American edu- 
cation in the last 2 or 3 years—I refer 
to the Rockefeller report—and my col- 
leagues will notice I use that name trip- 
plingly on my tongue—the Killian re- 
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port, the reports of Dr. Conant, and the 

on Education 
all that if we are going 
to do the type of job we should be doing 
we must double our outlays for educa- 
tion 


I want to discuss with you a moment 
these broad goals, because in focusing 
our attention on the classroom shortage, 
we are perhaps misleading ourselves as 
to the scope of the challenge we face. 

One basic conclusion of the Rocke- 
feller report was that in the years ahead 
education will have a strategic impor- 
tance in our national performance and 
that what we do, or do not do, in the 
field of education may very well deter- 
mine the posture of strength of our 
country and its capacity to perform great 
tasks in the years ahead. 

Another of the basic conclusions of 
these reports is that the American peo- 
ple cannot meet these goals unless, in 
the words of the Rockefeller report, there 
is a “thorough, painful, and courageous 
overhaul of local and State taxing sys- 
tems.” ‘This need for local tax overhaul 
was demonstrated just a moment ago 
by my colleague from New York, Mr. 
GoopEtt, who preceded me in the well 
of the House. So the time has come 
when we must face the total problems 
of American education. 

There are, I know, some who feel we 
are doing a good job in education. I 
do not. Ours is the richest country in 
the world—and, whether we like it or 
not, we wear the mantle of world leader- 
ship. If we are to move toward these 
reasonable goals, it seems to me we must 
determine now that we are going to spend 
more for our teachers and our schools. 
I will confess that on education, I am a 
spender. I do not think we are spend- 
ing enough. The best investment we can 
make is an investment in the minds of 
our young people. 

The details of this bill are based on 
sound experience. They are based in 
part on our experience under the land- 
grant college program, and in part on 
the system of State aid to education 
which has worked so well over the years. 
I am not only against Federal control; 
I am in favor of maximum local control. 
This bill provides, for the first time, 
maximum local control. If an amend- 
ment to be proposed by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. MeETcALF], is agreed 
to, we will say to each locality: “You 
decide what your needs priorities are. 
If you want to build schools, fine—or if 
you prefer to raise the salaries of your 
teachers this also is satisfactory.” The 
essential point is that these decisions 
should be made at the local level. This 
is the very essence of a sound system. 
It is based on our experience under 
State aid systems and puts the decision- 
making authority in the school boards 
where it belongs. 

Every time the Congress passes a bill, 
like the National Defense Education 
Act, and we, in effect, say, “Spend 
it for this purpose and nothing 
else,” we are not putting faith 
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and confidence in local school boards. 
Therefore I am one of those who 
will support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MeETcaLF], to broaden the scope of this 
legislation. Let us trust the judgment 
of the State and the local people. Let 
them come forward and decide where 
the money should be spent. I think this 
is a very basic issue, and whether we 
thresh it out or not today, it will be on 
our desks when we return next January. 
We must have an educational system 
worthy of our country—one that will 
enable us develop to the full our human 
resources. We have voted a bill of 
nearly $4 billion earlier today, a public 
works bill, to develop our natural re- 
sources. Our proposal is a modest one, 
a@ proposal that we make a further in- 
vestment in human resources. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wonder if the 
gentleman will take another minute 
that I may ask him a question relative 
to his amendment? 

Mr. UDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield me time for that purpose. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 1 minute to ask 
him if he will explain his variant so that 
we may be able to consider it before it 
comes up tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Arizona is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. UDALL. If the amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Montana 
{Mr. MercatFr], does not prevail, the 
amendment which I intend to propose, 
if the opportunity presents itself, will 
put the teachers’ salary local option 
which is in the Senate bill into the com- 
mittee bill. In other words, it is a nar- 
row amendment and would merely give 
the State and local people the right to 
decide whether to use the money for 
construction or salaries. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe there is impelling need for en- 
actment of this bill, the School Con- 
struction Assistance Act of 1960. I can 
think of no other piece of legislation that 
will have a greater and more beneficial 
effect upon our future success as a 
nation. 

The educational finance problem of 
our country has been of special concern 
to me since the President’s White House 
Conference on Education of 1955. It 
had seemed to me that this conference 
basically altered the country’s sense of 
responsibility for our schools as a sub- 
stantial group of educators and citizens 
swung over to favor Federal support for 
education. 

In my own district, which is the north 
coast of California, our city and country 
school districts are making prodigious 
efforts to keep up with the fast-growing 
classroom populations. But too many 
of them are falling behind. Migration 
from. other States and the high birth 
rate have caused the school population 
to increase faster than proper class- 
rooms can be constructed. 

In California, as in the Nation, we 
have two educational problems—the 
growth problem and the quality problem. 
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The school building financing problem 
in California staggers the imagination. 

More than 80 percent of the students 
in California schools are being educated 
in school districts that have already 
voted override taxes beyond the legal 
tax limits in order to continue to operate. 

California now has more than 3 mil- 
lion pupils in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This is the largest 
schoo] system in the United States. On 
conservative estimates, we shall have, by 
1970, 544 million children in the public 
schools. 

Our State bonded indebtedness for 
schools alone, not counting local school 
district bonded indebtednes, excéeds 
$900 million. We shall have on the bal- 
lot on June 7 a request for an additional 
$300 million, which may last us for about 
2 years. 

In the system used in California much 
of this money is not repaid to the State 
by the local school districts. We will 
have accumulated in 2 more years $1,200 
million in State indebtedness for school 
buildings alone. This debt has accumu- 
lated only since 1950. 

If we project what it will cost on State 
bonding, in addition to local bonding, 
we shall accumulate by 1960 some $3 bil- 
lion of State indebtedness for schools. 
This is an impossible situation. We can- 
not continue to pay high interest rates 
on State and local school bonds in 
amounts that will shortly equal the 
amount actually expended per year for 
actual construction of classrooms. 

I am also concerned with increasing 
the quality of education, so that Amer- 
ica may meet the great challenges of our 
time. 

California now has 15,000 people 
teaching in the public schools who hold 
substandard teaching credentials. This 
is primarily because of our school dis- 
tricts’ inability to compete with other 
job opportunities available to college 
graduates. 

We have pushed our local property tax 
beyond reasonable limits already. And 
in the last general session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature there were enacted a 
whole series of new taxes designed to 
produce about $200 million in additional 
revenues. Of the $200 million about $25 
million went for additional help to our 
hard-pressed schools—just enough ito 
reduce the elementary class load by one 
student. One of our problems in Cali- 
fornia is that we have about the highest 
class load per teacher. 

I would like to say to those who tell 
us there is no need in the State of Cali- 
fornia for this legislation that they have 
a responsibility to tell the people of Cali- 
fornia where we are going to get the 
money to educate 2% million additional 
schoolchildren by 1970. 

And where are we going to get the 
money to reduce the high school English 
teacher’s average class load to 100 stu- 
dents, as recommended by Dr. Conant in 
his report on the American high school? 

The heart of the quality problem is 
class size, and the quality of the teacher. 

This is why I wish to identify myself 
with the amendment the gentlemen from 
Montana (Mr. Metcatr] is about to offer 
eoncerning Federal support for teachers’ 
salaries as well as construction. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
wholeheartedly with those who argue 
that primary responsibility for public 
education should be exercised by local 
authorities. Our public schools take 
much of their strength from the devo- 
tion of millions of private citizens who 
are involved directly in their affairs— 
the boards of trustees, the PTA’s, and 
so forth. I have a very personal reason 
for having this respect for local control 
of public education inasmuch as I was 
secretary of the North Haven Board of 
Education for 5 years. 

On this matter, I share the thinking 
of Adlai Stevenson who, in regard to 
schools, once said: 

Local control keeps alive continuous de- 
bate and freedom to experiment. It insures 
a wholesome diversity in educational plans 
and practices. It helps to keep public edu- 
cation from becoming an instrument of sti- 
fling conformity and uniformity. Not senti- 
mental attachment to tradition but hard- 
headed good sense demands that by keeping 
control of education in the local community 
we keep the spreading branches of an ever- 
enlarging democracy always close to its roots. 


Our thinking regarding the financing 
of our schools must start with an in- 
sistence that it is first of all the respon- 
sibility of local and State governments; 
they must always make available the 
largest possible revenues to sustain our 
public educational system. But what 
happens when they fail? 

I think we are beginning to see the 
consequences of insufficient funds being 
furnished for education. Across America 
millions of parents and children are put- 
ting up with overcrowded schools. On 
October 14, 1959, Secretary Arthur Flem- 
ming of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare indicated that a 
shortage of more than 130,000 classrooms 
now exists. On the basis of official re- 
ports to the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion by the 50 States, it has been esti- 
mated that 1,883,000 children are now 
enrolled in public schools in excess of 
normal capacity. As you know, these 
1,883,000 children are not the only ones 
to suffer from the classroom shortage 
when a classroom built to accommodate 
30 pupils is forced to serve 40 students. 
It is not merely the excess 10 but all 40 
of them who are overcrowded. On this 
basis Secretary Flemming, stated last 
August, “The number of pupils whose 
education is being impaired by the class- 
room shortage is about 10 million.” 
These 10 million children are forced to 
attend schools that are too full and noisy 
for effective teaching. 

Some people have argued that bigger 
and newer schools do not mean better 
education; I agree. Providing an ade- 
quate plant for learning is only half the 
battle. Without properly trained, effi- 
cient teachers our educational system 
will continue to decline. This, then, 
brings us to the problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries. We cannot obtain the best brain- 
power to teach our children if we con- 
sistently offer bargain-basement wages 
and working conditions. School systems 
all over the country not only compete 
with each other for the good teachers but 
they also compete with our growing in- 
dustries for the talented college grad- 
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uates. Private business is depending 
more and more upon professional people 
for research, administration, and so 
forth. Unless our school systems keep 
pace and compete, they will be able to 
attract only the least capable college 
graduate. I do not think we want the 
least—we want and should get the best 
for our children. 

It has been argued that the States and 
localities, alone, in their individual ways 
can solve the problem and raise the nec- 
essary funds. The very first fact to cope 
with is that, by law, most schools must 
rely very largely for their support on 
property taxes. But property tax reve- 
nues do not necessarily go up as the pop- 
ulation of a community increases. An- 
other method of raising funds is by bor- 
rowing. However, today, 24 percent of 
the Nation’s 50,000 school districts have 
reached their legal debt limit and, by law, 
are not permitted to float new bonds. 

Assuming that the States received a 
greater ability to tax, I question whether 
sufficient revenue would be channeled 
into such needs as our schools. My rea- 
son for having doubts lies in a very 
practical, businesslike view of our 50 
States—all competing with each other 
to attract industry. No State is willing 
to raise taxes when its neighbors might 
be lowering theirs. 

For these reasons and many more, I 
fear that State and local government, 
while providing the bulk of the financial 
support for our schools, cannot, as a 
practical matter, sustain the entire bur- 
den. 

And the problems being faced today 
will increase. There will be an increase 
of about 2 to 3 million children of school 
age every 2 years for the next 20 years. 
Since 1900 more youths have stayed in 
school longer and this trend will con- 
tinue; by 1963 the school-age population 
of my own State of Connecticut will in- 
crease 26 percent over what it was in 
1957. 

The picture becomes bleaker when we 
study what the States and localities are 
doing about it. According to the US. 
Office of Education, the States and local 
communities plan to build 10 percent less 
classrooms this year than were built last 
year. The slackening of the school con- 
struction pace is further documented by 
a downtrend in bond issues. During the 
first 11 months of 1959 voters of all 
States approved $1,230,736,000 worth of 
school bond issues, compared to $1,364 
million in the comparable period of the 
previous year. Many authorities look 
upon this drop in bond issues as evi- 
dence that many communities are near- 
ing the saturation point in local tax 
sources. 

I believe Federal assistance to our 
educational system is a necessity. In- 
deed there are ample precedents in our 
national history of Federal support of 
education. Support for specific pur- 
poses has been provided without Fed- 
eral control, and the legislation now 
being considered will provide adequate 
safeguards against any Federal control 
in the future. 

Nearly 2 centuries of American his- 
tory and experience testify that the need 
for financial assistance can be met with- 
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out the slightest degree of control by the 
central Government. No such 
followed Congress’ grant in 1785 of q 
section of every township in the Federal] 
domain for the maintenance of public 
schools. Nor has President Lincoln’s ap- 
proval of the land grant college system 
resulted in Federal control. The GI 
Bill of Rights has done great good, so 
has the National Defense Education Act, 
and the various research programs of the 
National Institutes of Health. And there 
has been no accompanying Federal 
domination. 

We have been reminded of the cost in- 
volved. Permit me to remind you that 
bad education for our children is not 
cheap—it does not save us anything. 
Its high costs are paid for in other bud- 
gets—combating poverty, unemploy- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. The 
question you should ask is, “Can we af- 
ford to continue wasting our resources 
by not providing adequately for our 
youth?” The real waste occurs when 
Government abdicates its function and 
refuses to serve the best interests of the 
people. 

As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I joined with a 
majority of the committee in voting 
favorably on measures providing Federal 
funds for construction and teachers 
salaries. I continue to support this pro- 
gram. I do not believe that a responsi- 
ble Government can afford to short- 
change the adults of tomorrow by re- 
fusing to provide them with the tools 
for a proper education today. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened to the arguments 
for and against this legislation. The 
principal argument of those who are 
against it is that many localities are not 
taxing themselves sufficiently to provide 
for proper schools for their children and 
this bill will be a burden on those who 
are already doing their share. Others 
have said education is purely a local 
matter and, consequently, school con- 
struction must be a local matter also. 
Both arguments have great weight with 
me. 

The bill affirms and reaffirms local 
autonomy and states explicitly “that the 
control of the personnel, program of in- 
struction, formulation of policy, and the 
administration of the Nation’s public 
elementary and secondary schools re- 
sides in the States and local com- 
munities.”” I entirely agree with this 
and with the further statement that 
“the primary responsibility for financing 
the costs of public school facilities re- 
sides in the States and local com- 
munities.” 

In accordance with the purposes of 
the act, this bill aids the States and 
local communities in meeting this re- 
sponsibility. 

In these days of world competition for 
mens’ minds all our children must have 
superior educational facilities. In many 
parts of our country children are not re- 
ceiving proper education because of in- 
adequate facilities. 








The very fact the last speaker, the 
gentleman from Arizona, pointed out 


Government into this picture is as a tax 
collector. So the question really comes 
down to one of how efficient a tax col- 
lector is the Federal Government, and is 
there something peculiar about the Fed- 
eral Government as a tax collector in 
this area that suggests to us that we 
should use it? 

Before going into it and developing 
this point, because it is a point that I 
think the Committee on Ways and 
Means is particularly interested in and 
has studied a great deal, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Goopge.t.] for his very scholarly 
presentation of one aspect of this finan- 
cial problem and the taxing problem. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield on 
the point of tax collection? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will in 
just a minute. In fact, I would like to 
yield when I ask this one question. I 
was impressed with the fact that appar- 
ently the committee has not held hear- 
ing on this particular bill. I have been 
interested over a period of time in fol- 
lowing the committee’s activities to find 
out whether they have gone into this 
aspect of tax collecting, as to whether 
they have actually studied the situation 
of communities and of States and, I may 
say, of the Federal Government in try- 
ing to resolve this tax problem. I now 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. With 
respect first to the question of hearings 
I would like to point out that there is 
no new ground covered. We have had 
literally thousands of pages of testimony 
on hundreds of witnesses on this sub- 

ect. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. On the sub- 
ject of tax collection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. On 
the subject of this legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I did 
not yield for that. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. And 
on the subject of tax collection. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
what I wanted to direct attention to and 
that was why I was yielded time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will confine myself to 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
the last Congress in considering the 
amondment of the gentleman from New 
York, our former colleague, Mr. Gwinn, 
we devoted a great deal of time to it. 

We elicited some of the following in- 
formation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. From what 
sources? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
From all sources. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let us not 
deal in generalities. By source, did you 
call before you some of the county as- 
sessors or people from the county asses- 
sor’s association, people from municipal 
bond houses who know something about 
this problem of financing, people from 
State revenue offices, anyone from the 
Ways and Means Committee, or the staff 
of the Ways and Means Committee? 

That is what I mean by information 
and study in this area. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
unable to recall specifically at the 
moment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I say 
that if the gentleman has anything to 
contribute he do so. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
have something to contribute. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Please deal 
with that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
cost to the Federal Government for col- 
lecting taxes was determined to be 44 
cents per $100, while the State cost for 
collecting $100 ran from 95 cents to 
$2.30. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Who made 
those estimates, if the gentleman can 
supply that information? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Montana can answer 
that question. He is a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. METCALF. This was a survey 
made by our own Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Who were 
the witnesses? Who made the study? 
I have seen some very poor studies, and 
I have seen some good studies. This 
figure does not sound right. That is why 
I am asking the question. 

Mr. METCALF. The Government 
Operations Committee filed a report with 
the House, and it has a record of hear- 
ings. It had various people such as the 
gentleman suggested called before that 
committee, some people from bond 
houses that were called before that com- 
mittee, some experts from States who 
had to handle special improvement 
bonds. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Are we 
talking about taxes for education now 
or, generally, local taxes? 

Mr. METCALF. Taxes for education. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me ask 
another question. Did you then have 
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someone from the Government Opera- 
tions Committee testify before your com- 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I beg your 
pardon. Of course, I recognize that, but 
the gentleman was on the Committee on 


Education and Labor at the time sup- 


pe wee some of these studies were being 
e. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Was that 
information before your committee? 

Mr. METCALF. The testimony pre- 
sented to the Committee on Government 
Operations ts a part of the official record 
of the House, it is a part of the commit- 
tee records, and is before the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. A lot of in- 
formation is before the House that is 
not utilized. I am trying to pinpoint 
whether the committee in presenting 
the matter to the House has gone into 
those areas. I do not want to yield any 
further at this time because I want to 
develop a few points in reference to 
some problems involved in this tax area. 
I am going to make a general statement, 
which is a matter of opinion. Possibly 
some studies may bring it up to date. 
In collecting money in a local commu- 
nity, and sending it back into a commu- 
nity, that money in going back will be 
clipped by about 25 percent. It will not 
go back the full dollar, it will be minus 
about 25 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
referring to the cost of tax collections, I 
am talking about the bureaucracy. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
survey upon which the statistics I gave 
was based was the result of question- 
naires sent out to 3,300 school districts 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What was 
the year? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
year was 1958. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. And the 
studies probably were based upon the 
situation existing in 1956 because the 
data they had would probably be about 
that time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
is 1958 I am referring to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I under- 
stand you collected them in 1958, but 
the data was based on probably 1956. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
They were current. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
not current; 1956 is not current and 
1958 is not current to 1960. This is an 
area of great dynamic advancement and 
I, as a Member of the House, expect a 
committee that is supposed to study 
these things to bring these matters up 
to date. They are the essence of this 
subject as to what the advancement has 
been in this area, and what are the 
problems. I would point out, as I did, 
that taking tax money out of a com- 
munity and sending it back to a com- 
munity results in a loss. As the gentile- 
man from Arizona pointed out, how the 
money is spent in a community is to be 
decided by the community. Taking 
money out of a community to send it to 
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Washington, D.C., and thence back to 
the community is in itself an inefficient 
way, even though the Federal Govern- 
ment might be on some other basis a 
more efficient tax collector. It is going 
to have to go through the process of 
Federal bureaucracy, and I suggest it 
will be clipped by 25 cents on each dol- 
lar. One other reason for having our 
Federal Government used as a tax col- 
lector—and I am not confining this to 
education—is that it would. be a very 
neat way of redistributing the wealth 
of the Nation. That was the plea in the 
thirties. But I suggest today that the 
wealth of this country is sufficiently re- 
distributed so the Federal Government 
is no longer that convenient a method, 
even as demagogic a method, I might 
say, of redistributing the wealth. There 
is a third reason, and I think this reason 
deserves some real study, and it has 
been referred to from time to time. The 
Federal Government can be an equalizer 
among the States between the richer 
States and the poorer States. As in 
education, we rely on the States to be 
the equalizer for the various counties 
within the State or even school dis- 
tricts within the counties. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. MY. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Just briefly. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I recog- 
nize the gentleman has a very orderly 
mind and wants to proceed in a chrono- 
logical way. Now, you said that this 
money going back to the States will be 
clipped by 25 percenc. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Will the 
gentleman support that in the REcorp; 
by putting into the Recorp his basis for 
making that statement? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I 
would be glad to. I said it was an 
estimate. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I would 
like to see you support it, since you want 
us to support the position. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I suggest 
to the gentleman—and his experience is 
possibly as good as mine—that the 
money has to go through the Federal 
bureaucracy, and in this instance 
through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the over- 
head and everything else that goes with 
it, and that enters into the picture. 

To revert back to the point I was try- 
ing to make, the Federal Government 
might be used as an equalizer between 
the rich and the poor States. This is 
often an argument advanced by those 
who urge that the Federal Government’s 
services as a tax collector be utilized in 
the field of education. However, this 
cannot be a very serious argument on the 
part of the proponents of this particular 
legislation inasmuch as distribution of 
federally collected taxes is to be made 
on a per capita student basis rather than 
upon a need basis. 

Furthermore, there seems to be no real 
data available on the subject of need. 
To obtain this data the committee will 
have to not only obtain the assessed val- 
uations in the various school districts 
for which a need is alleged, but also the 
overall assessed valuations in the State 
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in which the county is located, plus the 
other bases the State may have for levy- 
ing taxes. Although real estate taxes 
are the largest source of revenue for 
counties, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts, there are other taxes available to 
them and certainly there are other taxes 
available to the States. If the States 
are to do their job of equalization be- 
tween rich and poor school districts, per- 
force they must use other sources of 
revenue than the real estate tax for 
education purposes. 

Actually, the only tax available to the 
Federal Government which is not avail- 
able to the State governments is the tax 
on imported goods. The argument used 
as to why the States cannot use some 
kinds of taxes is that the States popu- 
lation and industry might shift if the 
States levied too heavy taxes. This 
theory is largely exploded. Certainly it 
is exploded as far as taxes for educa- 
tion are concerned. The States levying 
the heaviest taxes are the most populous 
and have the most industry. Conversely 
the States that do not seem to be doing 
so well are those that have been chary 
about levying taxes for basic needs such 
as education. 

In studying the problems of local tax- 
ation, it is not sufficient to merely look at 
the assessed valuations. One must also 
look at the real valuations, particularly 
of real estate in relation to the assessed 
valuations. Certainly if there has been 
no recent reassessment of real estate in 
a county one can almost conclude that 
the assessed valuations have little rela- 
tion to the real values involved. 

All I am pointing out is that a real 
study must be made before we can con- 
clude that certain States or certain 
counties are unable to levy the taxes 
necessary to support an adequate school 
system. I am satisfied that the case has 
not yet been made. Indeed, from a few 
spot checks of areas that are supposed 
not to have the wealth necessary to sup- 
port an adequate school system, I am in- 
clined to believe that it is lack of desire 
rather than wealth that lies at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. 

One other factor constantly used to 
bolster the proposition that the States 
or counties or school boards cannot fi- 
nance their own educational program 
is the bonded debt ceilings. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] made 
a point of the limit of the bonded in- 
debtedness ceiling of Gary, Ind. This, 
of all arguments is the most specious, 
because any legislature can remove this 
obstacle. And what irony it is for the 
Federal Government to be constantly 
raising its debt ceiling because it is un- 
dertaking the financing the States and 
local communities are not undertaking. 

There is a possible argument that 
might be advanced why the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation in the field of 
tax collecting in behalf of the States and 
local communities. After all, inflation 
resulted largely from the manner in 
which the Federal Government handled 
its fiscal affairs and inflation has been 
one of the greatest causes to aggravate 
the problems of tax collecting of the local 
communities. 
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For example, school districts derive 
most of their revenues from real estate 
taxes. Real estate taxes in turn are 
based upon real estate assessments 
which are placed on the assessor’s books 
over a period of years. Most of the real 
estate in the counties of the United 
States was assessed in terms of the un- 
inflated dollar of pre-1946. Nor can the 
counties and school districts correct this 
bias by simply raising the tax rates 
on real estate. When this method is 
followed all of the new real estate going 
on the assesSor’s books after 1946 is in 
terms of the inflated dollar. These new 
homes, incidentally are largely owned 
by the smaller income groups and the 
newly formed families. Only one real 
course has been left open to the local 
communities to correct for this damage 
resulting from inflation upon their basic 
tax system, that is to reassess all real 
estate on the books. This is a politically 
and mechanically difficult and costly 
step to take. 

However, it would be foolish to use 
this as an argument for having the 
Federal Government move into the pic- 
ture as a tax collector. Indeed, it is 
dangerous because the Federal Govern- 
ment unlike the States, local govern- 
ments, and all private institutions and 
individuals does not have to match its 
expenditure side of the ledger with rev- 
enue. Unfortunately, from this stand- 
point the Federal Government has the 
power to print money and it can make 
up the difference between expenditures 
and tax collections by just printing more 
money. If the Federal Government does 
this then it merely compounds the dif- 
ficulty the local communities have al- 
ready found themselves in through past 
inflation by creating more inflation. 

Incidentally, the bonded debt ceilings 
unless raised after the impact of infla- 
tion are just as unrealistic as the assess- 
ments of real estate unadjusted. How 
many States have raised the debt ceilings 
of the school districts to compensate for 
the impact of inflation on the fixed dollar 
figure? 

There is a further problem the school 
districts and local communities in newly 
builtup suburban areas are finding in 
this business of taxation. Without fully 
realizing what they were doing they 
zoned themselves largely as bedroom 
areas. They did not want any industry 
around them, indeed many did not even 
want commerce around them. This is a 
fine luxury, if one can afford it. Un- 
fortunately very few communities indeed 
can afford to have their tax base rest 
upon private residences. They must 
have industry and commerce to help bear 
a big share of the load for community 
services and for education. 

There is only one way out of this 
dilemma and that is for the communities 
which have made this mistake to take 
new stock of themselves and their zoning 
laws and allow for industry and com- 
merce to enter the community in accord- 
ance with good community planning. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman GoopELL, has 
pointed out another area of the State 
and communities own making, fre- 
quently the States and communities that 
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are alleged to have the need for help 
from the Federal Government as a tax 

. These communities in their 
desire to attract industry to their area 
forgave the industry the payment of 
local taxes for several years. This is 
possibly a wise move on their part, but 
the wisdom must be determined in bal- 
ance. Certainly if the revenues ob- 
tained from the industry moving to the 
community do not offset the revenues 
forgiven there is no wisdom. 

The question of marketability of school 
bonds should be a subject upon which 
this committee should be reporting to 
the House if we are to evaluate this pro- 
posed legislation intelligently. I doubt 
whether a great case can be made for the 
lack of market for municipal bonds ex- 
empt from Federal taxation as they are. 
Certainly, if we want to broaden the 
market, I suggest a few people get be- 
hind the legislation I have had before 
the House for several years which would 
broaden the municipal bond market by 
permitting investment trusts to invest in 
these securities and be able to pass on 
the tax-exempt feature of them to their 
holders. 

I was going on to discuss some edu- 
cational aspects of this problem which 
revolve around productivity in our edu- 
cational system, but this has become an 
overly long discussion. I will simply 
mention a few possibilities. A four term 
year so that we use both the physical 
and administrative aspects of our edu- 
cational plant 12 months of the year 
rather than 9. The 9-month school year 
is an inheritance we obtained from the 
days we were an agrarian society and is 
hardly necessary or applicable today. 
The 3-month vacation for pupils and 
possibly teachers might still remain, but 
surely there is no reason not to spread 
the overhead cost of physical plant and 
administration over the full year period. 
This would reduce our costs in this area, 
at any rate, by one-fourth. Use of teach- 
ers aids would save in salaries of the 
more highly trained teachers, or would 
permit money to be used to increase 
teachers salaries. The expansion of 
visual aids and educational TV prob- 
ably could bring about a more efficient 
expenditure of the education dollar. 
Above all the NEA might devote more 
effort than they have to the problems 
involved in teacher training and teach- 
ers standards. It certainly is no ad- 
vancement to education qualitywise or 
costwise to limit teaching jobs to gradu- 
ates of schools under the domination of 
one select group of educators. 

My colleague the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Georce P. MILLER] has 
asked that I document my statement 
that 25 cents is clipped from each dollar 
collected by the Federal Government 
from the community and then sent back 
to the community for expenditure. I 
have reread my original statement on 
this and I wish to point out that I em- 
phasized that this was a “general state- 
ment, which is a matter of opinion. 
Possibly some studies may bring it up 
to date.” The opinion is based upon 
@ general knowledge of the process 
through which a tax dollar once col- 
lected by the Federal Government must 


go before it is sent back to the commu- 
nities. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is primarily involved 
in this processing, but.so is the Treasury 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the General Accounting Office, and 
many other bureaus in various though 
limited ways. Furthermore, the receiv- 
ing community or State must set up ma- 
chinery which become part of this “‘dis- 
tributive process.” Maybe a guess of 25 
percent is too much—on the other hand 
it may be too little. One thing I do 
agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on, is that this is an area which 
needs some studying. This ought to be 
taken out of the realm of opinion as 
best we can do so. The point I make, 
however, stands—it is a costly proce- 
dure to take money out of a community 
simply to return it to that community for 
its own expenditure. The proponents of 
this legislation are making much of the 
fact that they want the expenditure of 
the moneys to be wholly within the dis- 
cretion of the communities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Brapemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.-R. 10128, the School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1960. 

As a member of the General Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, I have listened to 
the testimony presented by many wit- 
nesses concerning the need to invest 
more in the education of our young peo- 
ple and I am convinced that this legis- 
lation is essential if we are to begin to 
meet the shortage of classrooms in the 
United States today. 

Moreover, I am convinced that the 
American people favor the use of their 
own Federal tax moneys to support State 
and local efforts to build more school- 
rooms. 

In this field, as in many other fields, 
the people are often far ahead of many 
of the politicians in their understand- 
ing of the problem. A few weeks ago 
I sent out questionnaires to the homes 
of nearly every registered voter in my 
district, the Third of Indiana. 

Over 23,000 persons answered my 
questionnaire and I may say that this 
poll came within 1 percent of predict- 
ing the actual party vote in the May 
3 presidential primary in Indiana, so I 
believe the poll a fairly reliable indi- 
ecator of public opinion in my district. 

Mr. Chairman, on the question, “Do 
you favor Federal funds for classroom 
construction?” 65 percent of the persons 
responding to this poll answered “Yes,” 
only 30 percent “No,” and 5 percent had 
no answer. Just as revealing is the fact 
that a majority of every voter group 
endorsed Federal support of education— 
Democrats by a margin of 5 to 1, Repub- 
licans by 5 to 4, and independents by 
5 to 3. 

These Hoosier citizens know that 
money for our schools must come from 
some source and they know, too, that if 
the State and local governments find it 
impossible to meet the needs of our rap- 
idly expanding school population we 
must make use of our Federal funds. 
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The facts are that in 1958 the Federal 
Government collected 69 percent of all 
tax revenue, the States 15 percent, and 
the localities 16 percent. Yet local 
sources provide 56 percent of the reve- 
nue for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, State governments 40 percent. 
and the Federal Government less than 
4 percent. 

Some persons may still say the way to 
meet the shortage of classrooms in the 
United States is a sharp increase in the 
local property tax. 


against me on a “let’s raise the property 
tax” platform will be a more-than-wel- 
come opponent. 

Yet, in fact, every Congressman who 
votes against this school support bill will 
in effect be voting to raise the property 
taxes of the people of his State. 

I do not say that the States in 
every case unwilling to 
providing adequate tax support 
schools. In many cases it is 
cally impossible for them to so. 
refer Members to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal article of May 20, 1960, which my 
colleague, the gentleman from 
[Mr. Mappen], inserted in the Recorp 
yesterday. In some cases, however, the 
apostles of States rights are clearly talk- 
ing out of both sides of their mouths 
when they blandly assure us there is no 
need for Federal support for education 
because the States will do the job. 

The State of Indiana, according to the 
latest figures I have seen, ranks 15th in 
the United States in per capita income; 
if the States righters were doing their 
job, we should be 15th in the Nation in 
per-pupil expenditures for public educa- 
tion, but we are 31st. 

In addition, State constitutional limi- 
tations on the bonding power of school 
districts make it extremely difficult to 
meet needs at local level. 

Since our State constitution limits the 
spending power of school districts to 2 
percent of their assessed valuation, such 
considerations as these help explain why 
65 percent of people of my Hoosier dis- 
trict favor Federal support to build more 
classrooms. ‘They help explain why 
people like Eric Johnston, a leading busi- 
ness figure and former president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, issues a 
ringing plea for Federal funds for educa- 
tion, why the Committee for Economic 
Development, an organization of top 
U.S. business and industrial leaders, en- 
dorses Federal assistance for education. 

Mr. Chairman, others have discussed 
the shortage of classrooms. I want only 
to emphasize the significance of two 
statements made last year by Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ar- 
thur Flemming. 

In August of 1959 Secretary Flemming 
warned that the number of American 
students whose education was being im- 
paired by the classroom shortage was 
10 million. 

In October of 1959 Secretary Flem- 
ming set the classroom shortage at be- 
tween 130,000 and 140,000. 

Yet he warned that the latest figures 
on school bond sales showed a drop of 
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fully 20 percent during the most recent 
12-month period as compared with the 
previous such period, and then con- 
cluded, “Marked declines in school con- 
struction are to be expected.” 

..Now, Mr. Chairman, we have seen 
here today that one of the major issues 
surrounding any proposal for increasing 
our national investment in education is 
that of Federal control. 

Asa former teacher, I certainly want 
no Federal control of what is taught in 
our schools. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we must look at 
the facts, and I would respectfully sug- 
gest that the best evidence that Federal 
funds can be used for education without 
Federal control is the fact that we have 
been doing so for some years now. 

Under Public Laws 815 and 874, Fed- 
eral funds have been used under the im- 
pacted area program not only to build 
classrooms, but also to pay teachers’ sal- 
aries and even to buy textbooks. 

With reference to the statement by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qui] that there has been Federal con- 
trol under Public Laws 815 and 874, I 
want to say that I asked the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. Derthick, if 
the fact that this Federal aid was going 
to education had led to any Federal con- 
trol under this program. 

I want to read you his answer: 

I am glad to say, Mr. Brapemas, that the 
question has not come up. On the contrary, 
there was a doctorate study done up at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in- 
vestigating to determine where there had 
been any semblance of Federal control in 
the administration of these laws through- 
out the United States. And the conclusion 
was impressive and complete, that there has 
not been any indication in any of these ap- 
proximately 4,000 school districts. 


And the Commissioner went on to as- 
sure the committee that his statement 
applied to the use of Federal funds both 
for school construction and for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

For those persons, therefore, who are 
sincerely troubled about the issue of Fed- 
eral control but who base their conclu- 
sions on facts, I urge a look not only at 
the express disclaimer of Federal con- 
trol in the Thompson bill but at the ac- 
tual record of administration of the Fed- 
eral funds under present law. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude 
my remarks in support. of this legislation. 
by commenting briefly on a Presidential 
veto of a Federal aid-to-education bill. 

This Federal aid-to-education bill was 
vetoed by the President of the United 
States on the basis of several objections. 
Some of the objections to the bill made 
by the President are worth quoting here 
today: 





I deem it to be both inexpedient and un- 
constitutional. 

This bill has been passed at a period when 
we can with great difficulty raise sufficient 
revenue to sustain the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Should the time ever arrive when the 
State governments shail look to the Federal 
Treasury for the means of supporting them- 
selves and maintaining their systems of edu- 
cation and internal policy, the character of 
both governments will be greatly deterio- 
rated * * * what is obtained easily and with- 
out responsibility will be lavishly expended. 
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It is extremely doubtful, to say the least, 
whether this bill would contribute to the 
advancement of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. 

This bill will injuriously interfere with ex- 
isting colleges in the different States * * *. 

I presume the general proposition is unde- 
niable, that Congress does not possess the 
power to appropriate money in the Treasury, 
raised by taxes on the people of the United 
States, for the purpose of educating the 
people of the respective States. * * * 
Should Congress exercise such a power, this 
would be to break down the barriers which 
have been so carefully constructed in the 
Constitution to separate Federal from State 
authority. 


Mr. Chairman, I have not of course 
been reading from a veto message of 
President Eisenhower. The quotations 
I have just read are from a veto message, 
not in 1959, but in 1859. For on Febru- 
ary 24, 1859, just over one century ago, 
one of the first Federal aid-to-education 
bills in our history was vetoed. 

The author of the veto was President 
James Buchanan, a Democrat. 

The bill he vetoed was the Land-Grant 
College Act. 

President Buchanan’s successor in the 
White House, a Republican, did however 
sign that early Federal aid-to-education 
bill. 

President Buchanan’s successor, Mr. 
Chairman, was Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people have learned a great deal 
during the last 100 years. 

With Abraham Lincoln, we have had 
to learn, as he said, “To think anew, to 
act anew, to disenthrall ourselves.” 

“The dogmas of the quiet past,” said 
Lincoln, “are inadequate to the stormy 
present.” 

Mr, Chairman, I hope that Congress 
will this week pass this bill to increase 
our national investment in the most 
valuable natural resource we have, edu- 
cated young men and women. 

In this way, Congress will prove itself 
adequate to “the stormy present” of the 
modern world. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, the most 
frequent argument against Federal as- 
sistance for school construction is that 
there is no need—that the States are 
able to handle the load alone. I have 
heard this argument ever since coming 
to Congress and yet this year we still 
have our schools operating under ter- 
rific handicaps with a shortage of over 
132,000 classrooms. 

As a former educator, I am intimately 
acquainted with the schools in my State 
of Utah and know that some of our 
districts are in desperate need of some 
temporary Federal assistance. 

For instance, I would like to tell you 
about a particular district in our State, 
Granite, which is located on the out- 
skirts of Salt Lake City. 

Granite District has experienced a 
growth of approximately 21,000 students 
in 9 years—which is a growth of 150 
percent. 

Their school enrollment this year in- 
creased 3,655 over last year. During the 
next 2 years their school enrollment 
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is expected to increase each year about 
the same number, and then the increase 
should be approximately 4,000 students 
each year. 

To meet this onslaught of students 
Granite District has levied by far the 
highest tax in Utah for schools—61.40 
mills—and yet is unable to cope with 
the situation. They have had to resort 
to double sessions which really cheat 
the children out of adequate education 
by reducing the amount of learning time 
and efficiency of this time by compress- 
ing it into a single lengthy period with- 
out the normal kind of a lunch break 
that students usually have. 

Their pressing needs for new buildings 
amount to a cost of more than $17 mil- 
lion and yet they only have something 
over $3 million for debt financing and 
construction. 

Granite’s situation has not been 
brought on by any slothfulness on the 
part of the district. It has been brought 
on by the population mobility which is a 
new social and economic factor with 
which past programs have been unable 
to cope. Let me illustrate the unman- 
ageable problem which the population 
shifts impose: 

The new census figures display that 
Utah’s No. 1 city, Salt Lake City, 
has increased from 182,121 to 187,362 
which is an increase of 5,241 over the 
past 10 years. In the same decade Salt 
Lake County has increased from 274,895 
to 379,727—or an overwhelming 104,832. 
Other districts in Utah have similar prob- 
lems to that of Granite. 

I would like to quote briefly from a re- 
port on schoolbuilding needs in Utah 
that was made to our legislative coun- 
cil—consisting of members of the legis- 
lature and private citizens It states far 
more concisely than I can the emergency 
situation that exists there: 

By the opening of school in September 
1961 it is estimated that the school districts 
will need 1,224 additional classrooms. The 
cost of such additional classrooms has been 
computed at $42.6 million. Exhausting full 
bonding authority and applying a 10 mill lo- 
cal property levy, as estimated, will not cover 
the cost of additional classrooms in 6 of the 
40 school districts. The six districts will 
require an estimated $14.5 million to provide 
the necessary classrooms. This estimate 
covers enrollment increases, present over- 
crowding conditions and replacement of in- 
tolerable classrooms. 


These are the discouraging findings de- 
spite the fact that Utah has made an 
effort greater than most States, spend- 
ing 5.51 percent of our income for edu- 
cation. 

I urge every Member of Congress who 
thinks there is no need for a school con- 
struction bill to take a tour of the school 
districts in his State. 

Mr. Chairman, my discussion has cen- 
tered upon just one question, namely, 
“Is there a need in my home State for 
H.R. 10128?” Definitely there is. Fur- 
thermore if part of the building cost bur- 
den for further building be removed from 
the States and school districts by Fed- 
eral help, these States and districts could 
divert some funds to teachers salaries 
that would otherwise need to go into 
buildings. 
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It must be admitted that this House 
pill, H.R. 10128, which I favor, will entail 
some Federal control over wages, costs, 
and construction of the buildings in- 
volved but when those buildings are once 

and turned over to the States 
all possibility of further control will be 
eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor H.R. 10128 as 
reported out by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and I hope it will 
receive the approval of the House. 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in yielding this time to 


me. 
I have taken this time to state to the 


rettes to the States. Under the present 
law 8 cents is collected on every pack of 
cigarettes sold in the United States. My 
amendment will provide that 2 cents out 
of the 8 will be returned to the States 
for the purpose of school construction. 
By returning this 2 cents from the 8 
cents collected you will have a fund 


Thompson bill and some a little less. 

However, it seems to me that this is 
an opportunity to return to the States 
a portion of their own tax money and 
by doing it. this way there is absolutely 
no control by the Federal Government. 
The States get the money back. They 
use it. The provisions in the present 
bill which gives some semblance of con- 
trol will be eliminated and in the fu- 
ture it will be only a matter of pay- 
ment of this tax money back to the 
States. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Listening to the gentle- 
man’s proposal on the refunding of the 
cigarette tax money, I was wondering if 
we would not get involved with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on any such 
amendment. 

Mr. BOW. No. The bill I introduced 
and the amendment I will offer provide 
for an authorization for an appropria- 
tion based upon a particular formula. 
It does not change the tax structure. 
You still collect the same amount of 
tax, but a certain portion of it is allo- 
cated to the States for educational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WIER. I was merely thinking of 
the jurisdictional question, that a point 
of order might be raised against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BOW. I quite understand that. I 
have studied it very carefully. In 1957 
the same question was raised and the 
point of order was overruled by our late 
distinguished colleague, Jere Cooper, who 
was in the chair at the time. The 
amendment has been: drafted so that it 
does not come under that rule and will 
not be subject to a point of order. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Minnesota would like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio if his amendment 
would also include chewing tobacco. 

Mr. BOW. No; this relates to ciga- 
rettes. It comes from the cigarette tax. 
It is a sufficient amount to take care of 
the school-construction problem in any 
State, and it takes away completely any 
control. It is a matter of local taxation. 

If you really want to go back to the 
question of no Federal control and go 
back to the States taking care of their 
own, here is the chance to do it without 
any problems at all. I will offer the 
amendment tomorrow. : 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to ask a 
question merely for information. Under 
the amendment to be offered by the gen- 
tleman, would the funds be adminis- 
tered by or channeled through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare? 

Mr. BOW. No; the funds would be 
paid by the Treasury of the United States 
back to the States and there would be 
no clipping of the 25 percent. I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] that you clip 25 percent when it 
comes down here. This would not hap- 
pen. It would go directly back to the 
States by payment by the Treasury based 
upon the number of cigarettes that are 
sold in a particular State. It is amazing 
when you look at it and see the number 
of packs of cigarettes sold in these 
States, and when you take only 2 cents 
on each one and still take care of the 
construction of schools, it seems to me 
that it is a logical way to meet this 
problem. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. ZaBiocxk1). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, we 
are today considering legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid to education. This aid 
has a twofold purpose. First, it is sup- 
posed to improve educational facilities 
and opportunities for children attending 
elementary and secondary schools; and 
secondly, by fulfilling that purpose, it is 
supposed to strengthen our national ed- 
ucational system in order to help the 
United States of America successfully 
meet the challenge of communism. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are our declared 
objectives. To meet these objectives, I 
believe our schools, public and private, 
should in some instances be improved. 
Therefore, I introduced H.R. 12269, 
which proposed to provide grants to 
public as well as to private and sectarian 
schools. I have learned, however, that 
this proposal could give rise to some 
question of constitutionality under a re- 
cent interpretation of article I of the Bill 
of Rights by the Supreme Court. 
Therefore, I prepared an alternate 
amendment that is embodied in H.R. 
12349. 
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Mr. Chairman, despite what a certain 
Post 


me as “puller-back No, 3,” who wants a 
school bill passed but wants to provide 
funds for Catholic schools, 

this columnist did not bother to read my 
substitute amendment, and, if he read 
it, he does not understand it. His 
statement is erroneous. 


and 
gard to the religious convictions of stu- 
dents attending them. 

Mr. Chairman,’ at the appropriate 
time during our consideration of this 
legislation, I shall offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for H.R. 
10128. I should like to take this op- 
portunity to explain its purpose and 
the need for it. 

AMENDMENT EMBODIED IN H.R. 12349 


My amendment is embodied in H.R. 
12349 which I introduced in the House a 
few days ago. It does not in any way 
alter the purpose of the bill before us, 
nor its scope. The amount of Federal 
assistance to be authorized—$325 mil- 
lion a year for 3 years—would remain 
unchanged. 

The purpose for which this assistance 
is to be used, school construction, would 
remain the same; even the formula to 
be used in determining the size of the 
allotments to be given to each of the 
States would remain unaltered. The 
change which I shall propose will relate 


tory provisions of H.R. 10128 which pro- 
posed to bar approximately 7 million 
American children from receiving any 
benefit from Federal aid to education. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. There 
is no discrimination in H.R.10128. Every 
American child would benefit from it. 
Those who attend nonpublic school do 
so entirely voluntarily. This is their 
right for which they choose to pay. I 
can agree with the gentleman except for 
the definition of school facilities set 
forth on page 24 of the bill, in which it 
says: 

(e) The term “school facilities” means 
classrooms and related tmcidental facilities 
(including initial furniture, equipment, 
machinery, and utilities necessary or ap- 
propriate for school purposes) for education 
which is provided by a local educational 
agency as elementary or secondary educa- 
tion, in the applicable State, at public ex- 
pense and under public supervision and di- 
rection; and interests in land (including 
site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term 
does not include athletic stadiums, and does 
not inelude structures or facilities intended 
primarily for events, such as athietic ex- 
hibitions, contests, or games, for which ad- 
mission is to be charged to the general 
public. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman is 
not reading from my amendment? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No; 
Iam reading from the bill H.R. 10128, 
which is designed for public schools and 
public supported, controlled and oper- 
ated, by the definition. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Iam very happy the 
gentleman asked me to yield. The gen- 
tleman will recall, yesterday I asked him 
whether the funds allocated to the 
States under his proposal could be avail- 
able to private schools. I inquired of 
him whether in those States in which 
the State educational agency is author- 
ized to make payments to private non- 
profit institutions, such institutions 
would be in a position to benefit under 
H.R. 10128, and the gentleman told me 
they would. 

I wish to remind the gentleman that 
he called my attention to section 4(b), 
lines 19-22, which provide that: 

Upon receipt by the State, funds allotted 
under this Act shall thereafter be deemed 
to be State funds to be distributed and ex- 
pended in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. 

The gentleman, in doing so, indicated 
that in certain States private nonprofit 
schools could receive payments under his 
bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Fol- 
lowing the discussion with my distin- 
guished colleague yesterday, I made 
extensive examination of the legisla- 
tion, and I regret to report that in my 
conversation yesterday I spoke out of 
context. I had not considered carefully 
enough the definitions in the bill which 
are quite specific in that they say “pub- 
lic’ and in the definition states “at 
public expense and under public super- 
vision and direction.” 

I apologize to the gentleman for my 
horseback opinion yesterday, which was 
in error. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I was under the im- 
pression that the gentleman, being 
thoroughly familiar with the provisions 
of his bill, gave me his opinion in all 
sincerity. I can assure him that I was 
just as sincere in asking my questions. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
H.R. 10128 is not consistent with its own 
definitions. In many of the sections 
school facilities are not identified as 
public school facilities except, as the 
gentleman has pointed out, in the last 
section of the bill dealing with defini- 
tions. Further, the bill repeatedly refers 
to our Nation’s education system. I 
am certain the gentleman will agree that 
when we refer to the American educa- 
tional system, we know precisely what 
the term means. I should like to elab- 
orate on this point. 


THE DECLARED PURPOSE OF H.R. 10128 


The title of the bill before us is “School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1960.” 

Section 2, paragraph 1, of the bill 
states that this legislation is intended to 
improve the quality of the Nation’s edu- 
cational program by providing assist- 
ance to eliminate the shortage of class- 
rooms. 
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Paragraph 3 of that section refers 
again to the quality of American educa- 
tion. It states clearly that the purpose 
of this bill, and I quote, “is to provide 
Federal financial] assistance to help meet 
the immediate problem of financing the 
construction of adequate school facilities 
and thereby. to strengthen our Nation’s 
educational system.” 

It is made perfectly clear, therefore, 
in section 1 and in section 2 of this leg- 
islation that it relates to education in the 
United States. Further, the bill states, 
and repeats, that its purpose is to 
strengthen our Nation’s educational sys- 
tem—not any particular part of that 
system, but the system as a whole. 

WEBSTER’S DEFINITION OF A “SYSTEM” 


Now what precisely do we mean by the 
phrase, “our Nation’s educational sys- 
tem?” 

Webster’s Dictionary defines the word 
“system” as “an assemblage of objects 
united by some form of regular interac- 
tion or interdependence ;” further, as “an 
organic or organized whole.” 

The terms “unit,” “whole” and “coher- 
ent whole” appear in Webster’s defini- 
tion of the word “‘system.” 

DEFINITION OF “AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM” 

Relying on Webster’s Dictionary, it 
would appear, therefore, that such 
phrases as “the American educational 
system” and, again, “our Nation’s edu- 
cational system,” refer to and include 
the sum total of institutions engaged in 
the task of educating the youth of our 
Nation in compliance with local or- 
dinances and State laws on this subject. 

Let us go a step further and see what 
is included in this sum total of institu- 
tions engaged in the task of educating 
our youth. 

Does our entire educational system 
consist of public, tax-supported schools 
only? 

It certainly does not. In the State of 
Wisconsin, for instance, approximately 
one-fourth of the school-age population 
is receiving its education in other than 
public educational institutions. 

Does our system, then, consist of only 
private educational institutions which 
meet local and State school require- 
ments? 

The answer again is “No.” 

The American educational system 
consists of—and has long consisted of— 
both private and public schools. 

Both the private and the public sec- 
tors of our educational system serve a 
common purpose. They have an identi- 
cal objective: The education of our 
children. They both fulfill this respon- 
sibility. They are both recognized and 
accepted by American custom, by Ameri- 
can tradition, and by American law. 
DOES H.R. 10128 PROVIDE ASSISTANCE FOR THE 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM? 

Now let us take a closer look at H.R. 
10128. 

Does it really do what it says? Does 
it really provide Federal assistance for 
the strengthening of the American edu- 
cational system? 

The bill states that this is its purpose. 
It states it more than once. The bill 
includes all of the children being taught 
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in the American educational system in 
determining the amount of Federal aid 
allocated to each of the States. 

The bill departs from its objective, 
however, when it comes to the distribu- 
tion of Federal assistance within the re- 
spective States. 

According to the formula provided in 
H.R. 10128, Federal aid is to go only to 
the public sector of our Nation’s edu- 
cational system. The private sector is 
ignored entirely in the distribution of 
aid. 

To use the example of the State of 
Wisconsin once more: 100 percent of 
our school-age population is being 
counted under H.R. 10128 in determin- 
ing the amount of Federal assistance 
which Wisconsin should get. But, under 
this bill, only approximately 75 percent 
of our school population would derive 
any benefit from this legislation. The 
remaining 25 percent is left out in the 
cold. They are ignored and they are 
discriminated against. 

My amendment would change this— 
it would provide that 100 percent of 
our school population should be counted 
in the determination and in the distribu- 
tion of Federal aid. 

This, I believe, is a fair proposal. It 
does not discriminate against anyone. 
It provides Federal aid, on the basis 
of need, to all the children in our Na- 
tion’s educational system. It is fully in 
accord with the American tradition of 
freedom and equality for all of our citi- 
zens. 

ARE CHILDREN ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS? 


After all, are the children being taught 
in the private sector of our educational 
system second-class citizens? 

Do not their parents pay taxes—not 
only Federal taxes, the revenue from 
which we propose to distribute through 
this legislation—but also local and State 
taxes which are used, in part, to pay for 
the construction and support of public 
schools? 

Will not these children, when they 
grow up, be expected and required to 
share the responsibility for defending 
our Nation, and for preserving its prin- 
ciples and institutions? 

Are not these children, and their fam- 
ilies, guaranteed the same rights and 
privileges by our Constitution as are 
the children attending public schools? 


WHAT DOES OUR CONSTITUTION SAY? 


Mr. Chairman, I ask nothing for any 
church, for any particular school, or for 
any special group. 

I ask only for justice and equality for 
American children, for the rights which 
are guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Let me recall a few things about our 
Constitution and the rights it guaran- 
tees to all American citizens. 

Article XIV guarantees every Ameri- 
can citizen equal protection of the law; 
and article I of the Bill of Rights guar- 
antees every individual the free exercise 
of his religion as a personal civil right. 

Those two articles have a direct bear- 
ing on the legislation before us. 

Throughout our history, many of our 
people have exercised their right to the 
free exercise of their religion by pro- 
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viding their children with religious edu- 
cation. They have done this as a matter 
of conscience, and as a matter of right. 
Their freedom of choice in this regard 
has been safeguarded by our Constitu- 
tion, and acknowledged by our society. 
Their constitutional rights in this re- 

are as valid today as they were 50, 
or 100, or 150 years ago. 

May I remind this body that freedom 
of religion cannot be equated with, or 
prushed aside by, a reference to the 
availability of publicly financed schools. 
Or by saying that those of our citizens 
who believe in religious education for 
their children are free to build their own 
schools. 

All of our citizens have to pay local 
and State taxes for the support of public 
schools. Many of them assume a further 
burden by building and maintaining pri- 
vate and religious schools. They do this 
as a matter of conscience, but the finan- 
cial burden upon them is not lessened 
by the fact that they do this in pursu- 
ance of their religious convictions. 
Many of them may be forced eventually 
by this double financial burden to aban- 
don religious education of their chil- 
dren. And I ask you, what kind of re- 
ligious freedom is there when a family 
is effectively denied even a reasonable 
economic opportunity to pursue its 
conscience? 

WHAT DOES OUR CONSTITUTION PROHIBIT? 


Mr. Chairman, I have referred to the 
rights which the lst and 14th amend- 
ments guarantee all of our citizens. 
Some people, however, only stress the 
prohibitive features of the first amend- 
ment. They contend that it prohibits 
our Government from taking any action, 
or enacting any legislation which can 
offer assistance or recognition to any or 
all sectarian institutions. The propo- 
nents of this view will contend that the 
substitute which I propose to offer to 
HLR. 10128 is unconstitutional, on the 
grounds that it violates the first amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

What does the pertinent clause of the 
first amendment prohibit—and how has 
the Congress viewed this prohibition in 
the past? 

Clause 1 of the first amendment states 
that “Congress shall make no law re- 
Sspecting an establishment of religion.” 
The original proposal leading to this 
amendment was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by James Madison. 
When the first amendment was pending 
in Congress in substantially its present 
form, “Mr. Madison said, he appre- 
hended the meaning of the words to be, 
that Congress should not establish a re- 
ligion, and enforce the legal observation 
of it by law, nor compel men to worship 
God in any manner contrary to their 
conscience.”’ 

This, according to the original records 
available to us, is what the Congress 
intended in approving the first amend- 
ment. And the Supreme Court, in a 
Series of cases, has stated that the first 
amendment to our Constitution does not 
Pproscribe the use of public funds to as- 
sist children attending private and sec- 
tarian schools. 

In Quick Bear v. Leupp (210 U.S. 50 
(1908) ), the Supreme Court sustained a 
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contract made at the request of Indians 
to whom money was due under a treaty, 
providing for the payment of such money 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for the support of Indian Catholic 
schools. 

In Cochran v. Louisiana State Board 
of Education (281 U.S. 370 (1930)), the 
Supreme Court sustained the use of pub- 
lic funds to furnish nonsectarian text- 
books to pupils attending sectarian 
schools of Louisiana. 

In Everson v. Board of Education (330 
U.S. 1 (1947)), the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the use of public funds for the 
transportation of pupils attending sec- 
tarian schools in New Jersey. 

NO DISCRIMINATION IN EARLIER FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 

Neither has the Congress, in the past, 
considered it necessary under our Con- 
stitution to prohibit the use of public 
funds to assist students attending non- 
public schools. 

The GI bill of rights did not discrimi- 
nate against our veterans because of 
their religious beliefs. Educational 
grants were given to all on equal terms. 
There was nothing in that legislation to 
prevent thousands of fine young men and 
women from using their GI benefits to 
study for ministry in the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths, or to stop 
millions of other citizens from studying 
in colleges and universities of all leading 
religious groups. 

There was nothing in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to restrict 
Federal assistance to the public sector of 
our educational system. Individual and 
institutional grants have been and are 
being made under that legislation with- 
out regard to the religious affiliation of 
students or of schools. The individual’s 
constitutional right to pursue his re- 
ligious convictions was not abridged by 
that legislation. 

NO TIME TO BEGIN DISCRIMINATING NOW 


This is no time for the Congress to 
start discriminating against our school- 
age youth because of an individual’s 
conscience. If the Congress is to provide 
assistance for school construction to our 
Nation’s educational system, let us do 
it fairly and without discrimination. 

The Congress has done it before, and 
it can do it again. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, this is all that my 
amendment proposes to do. We have 
full justification and authority for this 
action in our Constitution, and we have 
precedent for it in earlier Federal legis- 
lation. Let us not depart from these 
principles now. I appeal to every Mem- 
ber to support my amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
have no reason to question the sincerity 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. He 
has raised a challenging and interesting 
argument. I must remind him, however, 
that as the author of the bill under con- 
sideration—H.R. 10128—I intended it to 
relate only to public schools and public 
school facilities as defined in the legisla- 
tion. I leave to the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole the final deci- 
sion as to the points raised by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 10128. I am 
opposed to this legislation and I find it 
to be another vehicle to enable the 
States to avoid their responsibility in 
the field of school construction rather 
than a measure to encourage the States 
to assume their constitutional respon- 
sibility in the field of education. I real- 
ize that we have heretofore, in the Cen- 
gress, invaded the education field with 
such legislation as the impacted area 
legislation, giving assistance to those 
areas where Federal installations were 
the cause of crowded schools. Impacted 
area legislation can be justified on the 
part of the Federal Government because 
the Federal Government is directly re- 
sponsible for the situation in those 
schools.. This legislation cannot be so 
justified. 4 

EDUCATION IS A STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


Looking at the school-construction 
picture in the United States we find cer- 
tain of the States have engaged upon 
their own construction programs, and 
the people of those States. have been 
brave enough, American enough and re- 
sponsible enough to build their own 
schools and pay for them. I have in 
mind not only my own great State but 
the great State of Georgia, and in previ- 
ous debate on legislation of this kind we 
have pointed out to those who will not 
see and stated to those who do not want 
to hear that this is a State responsibility 
and that any State, whose present finan- 
cial potential has not been jeopardized 
by socialism on a State level, can issue 
its bonds and have some sort of tax to 
pay for school construction. 

If a State cannot assume its respon- 
sibility in paying for school construction, 
how can it assume its responsibility in 
matching the funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Where are the States going to get the 
matching funds? If a State is too poor 
now to build the schools, is it not too 
poor to get up the matching funds? I 
was told the other day that the State of 
Tllinois is having a special session of its 
legislature to try to get a deficit of $22 
million in welfare funds. Should the 
State of Illinois then have to be taxed 
to support a school in California, in New 
Jersey, or even in South Carolina if 
school construction is needed in those 
States? Is education the responsibility 
of the State as the Constitution says it is, 
or is it the responsibility of the United 
States? 

DO NOT BE FOOLED THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT WILL NOT TAKE OVER 

Now I know that there will be a high 
cry that section 10 of this bill provides 
that in the administration of the .act 
the United States shall not exercise any 
direction, supervision or control. Why 
is this included? If school construction 
is the responsibility of the States and 
is a State function, why is it necessary 
to include section 10? The inclusion of 
section 10 is not only a “come on” for 
those who still believe in States rights, 
and I am one of those believers, but can 
be used for reasoning, by some court of 
the future, that the Congress recognized 
by this legislation the duty and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government, as 
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opposed to or imposed on the State gov- 
ernment, in the field of education. Sec- 
tion 10 looks good on its face, but when 
you read section 2 of this legislation and 
find the wording, ‘‘there is still a serious 
shortage of classrooms which requires 
immediate action on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government,” and “this shortage of 
classrooms. is seriously restricting the 
quality of the Nation’s educational pro- 
gram,” we find that we are paving the 
way for a judicial decision that the Fed- 
eral Goverment shall take over the edu- 
cation in this country to “promote the 
general welfare,” or “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty. to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” The welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution. has previously been used to 
justify ridiculous departures from sound 
courses and the Constitution. Now the 
proposal to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty will be blazed on the pages of some 
newspapers as a new idea, grabbed at by 
some justice or some court, who or which 
are socialistic in their thinking and 
political in their design, and see a great- 
ness by the route of departure from the 
Constitution rather than the greatness 
obtained by others in efforts toward its 
preservation. 
THE OLD RUSSIAN SCARE 


We are told that the Russians sur- 
pass us in the education field. If this 
is true, why do not the Russians have 
more automobiles, better clothes, more 
teurists come into this country, and 
more natural wealth? What evidence 
do we have? The fact is that the Amer- 
ican tourists who do not speak Russian 
but seek to become an expert on Russia 
by virtue of one visit, having visited 
Russian schools which the Russians 
wanted visited, come back and tell us 
of the marvelous education. At the 
same time, they tell us of a Russian 
people who are not clothed as well and 
who suffer other deprivations. I wonder 
how we would pass any socialistic leg- 
islation if it were not for the Russian 
menace. It, therefore, appears that the 
menace in Russia is used as a stepping 
Stone toward socialism rather than 
showing the deficiencies of socialism. 

Let me pause here to say that I did 
not. go to school in one of these ultra- 
modern classrooms. I have no objection 
to them, and I have no particular im- 
pression about the classrooms I was 
privileged to. sit in. What has impressed 
me and what has been a part of such 
success as IL. have had have been those 
fine men and women who led me in 
the right direction. They taught read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic, and 
they taught a man to spell and some- 
thing about phonetics. We had to write 
a lot of themes and letters and we knew 
something about language punctuation 
and the construction of a sentence. I 
remember a beloved English teacher, 
and who still teaches, but who super- 
vised dramatics in order that she might 
teach her students the ultimate in ex- 
pression and inflection and the like. I 
remember a French teacher who insisted 
that French be spoken in her classroom 
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These are. the sort of things that make 
for good education. We were not raised 
in fear of Russia nor any other country. 
Nobody loved to sell us on the foolish 
idea that the situation in another part 
of the world had anything to do with 
our classrooms. 

Today I received a telegram supposed- 
ly from a Class Room Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Nobody signed the telegram 
and it was not in the form of a resolu- 
tion. I do not know that it came from 
a teacher, but it stated: 

The schools of South Carolina need Fed- 
eral aid. Please support a good education 
biil. 

The teachers of this country are be- 
ing told that Pederal aid to education 
is the answer to all their problems, and 
surely they are many. Many hope to 
gain the support of the teachers, for this 
sort of legislation, by promising the 
teachers a pay raise. I do not believe 
the telegram I received reflects the true 
thinking of the teachers of my State 
and I do not believe they are willing 
to sacrifice their independence and the 
control of the State over education for 
a raise in their salaries. Our teachers 
are too fine to be led down such a road. 

All of us recognize the fact that the 
teachers are not paid enough. We in 
South Carolina have strained our econ- 
omy and we will continue to do so to pay 
our teachers. I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with the dedicated men and 
women who teach in South Carolina, 
and as much as I want them to have 
adequate salaries, I do not believe the 
Federal Government has that respon- 
sibility. 

The housing of the pupil, the quality 
of the classroom, the curriculum of the 
student, and the pay and the qualifica- 
tion of the teachers all are the responsi- 
-bility and prerogative of the State. If we 
put the Federal Government in the 
school construction business this year, 
within the next 5 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have charge of the schools 
and curriculum, the certification of the 
teachers, and the education in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of this Nation 
will suffer the blight the Federal bu- 
reaucracies always brings with its inter- 
ference or regulations. They can cry all 
they want to that this legislation is 
needed, and that this program will not 
put the Federal Government in the school 
business, but it will. 

I remember that the same elements 
which push this particular legislation 
and the same that proposed the civil 
rights bill are for votes only. 

I read in the legislation that the Com- 
missioner of Education shall have the au- 
thority to make the payments. One of 
the sops is the fact that only $325 mil- 
lion is allowed the first year and each of 
the 2 succeeding years. If this legisla- 
tion is passed the bill will be a billion 
dollars a year within 5 years, and the 
school boards of this country will be en- 
couraged toward dissatisfaction with 
their plant equipment in order to get 
more and more Federal money, bigger 
and better plans and different forms of 
equipment which they have been getting 
along without. 
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OUR PROBLEM IS CURRICULUM 


This legislation offers no panacea for 
any educational program that we have, 
Our problem is curriculum. In too many 
schools today the curriculum is not stiff 
enough and I know this from the experi. 
ence we in Congress have in attempting 
to nominate young men to the vari- 
ous academies. We feel a personal in- 
terest in these young men and most of 
the time I know the parents. We find 
a young man who has had a marvelous 
high school record, and we place his 
name for nomination, thinking of the 
pride we will have here in the office, and 
that his family and friends will have 
back home, in the fact that he will make 
the grade. Then the tests are given and 
the boy fails because he does not have 
the proper background. It is not his 
fault. He has assimilated the curricu- 
lum prepared for him and he has made, 
comparatively, the high marks that 
justify his being considered, hopefully, as 
a candidate for one of the academies, 
His curriculum has been too easy. The 
three “R’s” have not been drilled into 
him, He has not had enough foreign 
language to compare or appreciate his 
own. This is not true particularly in 
South Carolina, but of the Nation as a 
whole. We find most of the trouble to 
be in English composition, spelling and 
lack of ability to read something intel- 
ligently and absorb it. 

If we want to do something about our 
educational position in comparison with 
other countries of the world, let us sug- 
gest a study and advise the various de- 
partments of education of the various 
States and the respective counties, first, 
of the educational needs of our country, 
and its people in the future; second, the 
deficiencies in the present and proposed 
curriculums; third,a manner or means by 
which incentives could be given to per- 
sons to enter the teaching profession; 
and fourth, funds for pure research and 
development in the education field. A 
federally sponsored classroom is not the 
answer to the fact that we are not teach- 
ing foreign languages early enough in 
our schools, that our mathematics and 
science programs are not being sufii- 
ciently emphasized in a modern age, and 
that we are not stressing English com- 
position which represents the ability of 
expression, and a must in an enlightened 
world. 

Television has made a necessity of the 
desire that American leaders and the 
American people know when, where, 
and how to express their beliefs, their 
ideas, their desire for peace, and their 
freedoms. 

FEBERAL AID IS NOT THE ANSWER 


Some people have been fooled into 
thinking Federal aid to education is the 
answer. It is not. I want to go on 
record as thanking the Florence, S.C., 
Farm Bureau, and the farmers in gen- 
eral who have expressed to me their 
opposition to Federal aid to education. 
I want to thank those teachers who have 
written me who have not been beguiled 
into thinking that Federal aid to edu- 
cation is the answer because it promises 
some raise in the teachers’ salaries. 
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On my desk is an article from the 
Greenville (S.C.) Piedmont of November 
Yale and Harvard withdrew 


are willing or unwilling by the Commu- 
nist line in this country yell to the high 
level that you have to have freedom in 
your educational program. They want 
freedom of access to the taxpayers’ 
pocket, freedom of access to the educa- 


our purposes of freedom despite all that 
the misguided, the ‘‘do gooders,” the so- 
called internationalists, and those who 
secretly wish our subjugation have been 
able to do. 

If Alabama is to get about $12 mil- 
lion over a period of 3 years for school 
construction, where will Alabama get the 
funds to match the Federal funds? 
Alaska, a struggling new State is to re- 
ceive over a half million dollars—Alaska 
is suffering growing pains now and is 
able to balance its own budget. 
could well use a million dollars 
for roads because the schools would fol- 
low the roads and the schools would 
follow the development of natural 
wealth of the State. 

I see that the District of Columbia will 
get over $2 million. If that money is 
matched the taxpayers will have to put 
up that $2 million so that the District 
of Columbia is being discriminated in 
favor of. I have heard so much about the 
District of Columbia being discriminated 
against here and I want to point out this 
discriminating favor. And, if a mistake 
were made and they were given home 
rule, the taxpayers of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who are not voting on the bill 
today, unless most of the present tax- 
payers would not live here because of 
home rule, would have to get up the $2 
million. This is how ridiculous this 
proposition is in its present form. 

I see where South Carolina would re- 
ceive about $10 million or better. The 
taxpayers of South Carolina would have 
to get up $10 million and make arrange- 
ments to match the funds by payments. 
By their own bond program the people 
of South Carolina have had the guts, and 
the assured responsibility in order to 
give the children fine classrooms. 

One of the troubles in education today 
is the fact that the spotlight and atten- 
tion is focused always on the wrong 
thing. Instead of focusing on the prep- 
aration of the child’s mind for his life’s 
work and letting everything else be sec- 
ondary or incidental, we are focusing 
on some comparison with Russia—as an 
excuse—school construction, whether or 
not the Federal Government should pay 
the teacher and many other facets of 
our education, deserving though they 
may be. 


ES 
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WHAT ARE THE LESSONS OF HISTORY? 


Shall we neglect the lessons of our 
history? In the past we have compared 
the Americans with the students in Great 
Britain and in France, and at times, the 
ability of America to compete has been 
questioned. And yet we have sent these 
generations out to wars which they have 
won; into machine jobs in which they 
have produced better than any other 
peoples of this world; into Government 
which has benefited its people more than 
any other Government; into banking 
that has produced us the title of the 
world bankers of today; into education 
that has produced such fame to our 
great institutions and I include mis- 
guided Yale and Harvard in that cate- 
gory. We have sent them into the min- 
istry and this Nation has become a sym- 
bol and bulwark of Christianity. And 
why? Because we have prepared the 
minds and not because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has or has not helped build a 
pretty schoolhouse. Now these people 
have been educated by the State, and 
some of them in one-room schoolhouses. 
I would not have us revert for one min- 
ute to the one-room schoolhouse, but if 
our Nation can produce from one-room 
schoolhouses it can certainly produce if 
the people are of a mind from the mod- 
ern schoolhouses of today. 

THE SOUTH IS DOING ITS JOB 

One of the things that concerns me 
is the the hue and cry that our Southern 
States are not doing the educational 
job they should. I am only familiar 
with South Carolina directly, the others 
indirectly. I am familiar with the fact, 
and proud of it, that everywhere I go I 
find people educated in South Carolina 
who have made their way in other parts 
of the country. Just yesterday I got a 
letter from a friend who is a success in 
the Foreign Service; a day or two ago 
I talked with another contemporary who 
has made a success in New York. Every 
day I meet or hear of someone, raised 
and educated in the South, who has 
gone to other parts of this country, or 
other parts of the world and made good. 
Iam proud of them. They speak louder 
than any testimony before a committee. 
They are proof of what I say here. 

WHAT IS LEFT OUT OF THE BILL 


Let us take the formula set out in this 
bill. There is no formula which requires 
the State to certify, first, that it needs 
Federal assistance; second, that it has 
exhausted the means at its command to 
provide the school facilities that it needs; 
third, that no revenue or source of reve- 
nue is necessary to provide this need; 
fourth, that, based on experience, the 
increase in pupils will be such as to de- 
mand a school construction program 
over and above what the State is pres- 
ently engaged in. 

These are just.a few of the things that 
should be required. Otherwise, the in- 
clusion of every State, in writing this 
legislation, must be classified as solely 
for the purpose of getting votes, and a 
handout to those: States who will not 
shoulder their responsibilities. 
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A GIMMICK 


Section 7 of this bill has what we call 
a “gimmick.” We find that we have a 
formula for “State school effort index.” 
We take care of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the District of Columbia by saying their 
index is deemed equal to the national 
school effort index, but for South Caro- 
lina and other States, not rich States, 
we obtain their index by dividing (a) the 
expenditure for schools per public school 
child for the State by (b) the personal 
income per child of school age for the 
State. Now on its face that looks good 
for a State which has at the present time 
a low income per child of school age. 
This low income is due to the fact that 
South Carolina once had its agricultural 
wealth practically wiped out. 

Not until the past two decades have 
we industrialized and our national in- 
come begun to rise. Our per capita in- 
come is still below the national average, 
but has risen 319 percent since 1929. In 
1956, the average income in South Caro- 
lina was reported at $1,133, as compared 
with a national average of $1,940, but 
we expect to make progress, and if we 
make progress, are we going to be penal- 
ized for making that progress because 
of the index which is included? 

Some might answer and say this is 
only a 3-year program. I know better 
than that, once the foot is in the trough, 
it is pretty hard to break the habit. of 
depending on the Federal Government 
to take care of everything. 

WE HAVE DONE IT—WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


Over 50 percent of the students in 
South Carolina attend schools in build- 
ings less than 5 years old. They are 
modern school buildings and we have 
done it. To those of you who make so 
much hay out of castigating the South 
and talk about discrimination, can you 
match that in your own State and have 
you any reasonable explanation for the 
failure of your State to do what South 
Carolina has done? Do you dare accuse 
your people of being unwilling to make 
the sacrifices the people of South Caro- 
lina have been willing to make to further 
education? 

I question not only the need for this 
legislation but the sanity of the approach 
to it. There is no proof here that the 
program is sufficient, if there is a need. 
There is no proof here that in 3 years 
the situation will bé cured. There is no 
certification from the State boards of 
education, who best know their needs, 
that this is necessary. I understand 
there were no public hearings on this bili 
this year, and there is no evidence, pro 
or con, whether testimony of another 
year would or would not be varied be- 
cause of changes which have taken place 
and progress which has been made. 

We have been told in the debate that 
this bill may be used in the integration 
fight, that funds would be withheld if 
the schools were not integrated. How 
far will they go in this legislation? If 
the States are to control, as section 10 
says, how does this come about? This 
reveals the purposes of this bill. It is 
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the first of a desigm for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the schools, build 
them, control them, and integrate them. 
I might add that Federal aid to educa- 














has 

and the cost to the taxpayer. Look 
e debt management. Look at the 

way it has handled its espionage, its in- 


ernment off the back of our educational 
system. 

I am opposed to this legislation and 
hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, Federal aid to education 
ought to be just that. It ought not be 
restricted to construction only, or to 
construction and teachers salaries. It 
is my intention tomorrow to offer a suit- 
able amendment to give the aid pro- 
vided im this bill to construction and 
operation. 

No person who has served in State or 
local government, as I have, wants the 
Federal Government to take over and 
administer education, any more than we 
would have the Federal Government ad- 
minister the public health or public wel- 
fare functions. These services must 
necessarily be local in their administra- 
tion; they must be kept close to the peo- 
ple in order that they may best serve 
the communities for which they are 
conducted. 

And yet everyone knows the Federal 
Government has played a very signifi- 
cant role in strengthening and improv- 
ing each of these functions through the 
technique of Federal grants-in-aid. It 
used to be popular to say the Federal 
Government did not have any resources 
that State and local governments did 
not also have. But any person familiar 
with the realities of public finance knows 
this argument cannot stand examina- 
tion. The Federal Government has far 
greater freedom in raising its revenue 
than any State, and infinitely more free- 
dcm. than local governments. The Fed- 
eral Gevernment can draw revenues 
equitably from the entire Nation and the 
entire national economy without worry 
about. questions of interstate or inter- 
county tax comparisons and tax compe- 
tition. Moreover, there are great differ- 
ences in fiscal resources as between 
States. The richest State has a per 
capita income which is more than 214 
times the per capita income of the lowest 


of school age, the differences between 
the richest school district and the poor- 
est school district within the same State 
may refiect differences in fiscal ability as 
high as 100 to 1. 

Every thoughtful student of school fi- 
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cated, productive labor force. Similarly, 
our richest. States have an interest in 
the quality of education in our poorest 
States, because migration from low-in- 
come and depressed areas provides the 
new citizens and workers in the expand- 
ing metropolitan centers, where job op- 
portunities are greater. 

Mr. Chairman, it is regularly sug- 
gested that the increased school costs 
should be met at the State and local 
level, because of the heavy burdens on 
the Federal Government. What are the 
actual facts? Here is what has hap- 
pened to State and local finance as 
against what has happened to Federal 
finance since the end of World War Il. 
It provides a better perspective as to the 
relative burdens on the various levels of 
government. 

We are accustomed to comparing 
budgets, both expenditures and revenues, 
merely from one year to the next. The 
June 1959 issue of Fortune magazine in 
an article on the “Taxes Closest to 
Home” gives us a little different perspec- 
tive on State and local budgets. Fortune 
points out that the total of State and 
local expenditures and revenue in 1946 
were a mere $12 billion. Today their 
outlays approach $50 billion, or practi- 
cally a fourfold increase in that time. 
Total State and local debt has similarly 
increased, from $13 billion to $55 billion 
between 1946 and 1959. 

Looking ahead, State and local ex- 
penditures in 1970 are expected to sur- 
pass $85 billion. Against this phenome- 
nal growth of State and local expendi- 
tures, it is worth noting that the Federal 
budget has shown a much more modest 
growth over the past decade and indeed 
is even today less than the Federal 
budget outlays of 1945 or 1946. The Fed- 
eral Government has been able, during 
the same period, to indulge itself in two 
major and several minor tax cuts and 
we look forward to a further reduction 
next year. 

Meanwhile, State and local govern- 
ments are straining at the revenue leash 
in trying to meet the immense demands 
for public capital and public services 
that arise out of the twin forces of rapid 
population growth and rising standard 
of living. We can look forward to the 
possibility of State and local budgets ex- 
ceeding in size the entire Federal budget, 
within another 10 years. And in another 
10 years, the Committee for Economic 
Development estimates public school 
costs will rise from $15 billion to $21 
billion. 

In the face of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has far greater flexi- 
bility in revenue opportunities open to 
it—in face of the fact that it has a far 
greater interest in a high level of edu- 
cational attainment throughout the Na- 
tion—not simply because of national de- 
fense demands but because of the obliga- 
tion to promote the general welfare—it 
seems to me the Federal Government 
can no longer escape its obligation to 


is no more significant public outlay than 
the investment we make in educating 
our children. 
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WHAT KIND OF AID 


Many systems are now doing an ex- 
cellent job of public education, albeit at 
a very high level of local taxation. But 
these are usually the more prosperous 
districts. Our poorest districts may be 
making an even greater effort, but be- 
cause of inadequate resources are un- 
able to provide even a decent minimum 
of educational opportunity for their 
children. 

As I look ahead to the demands of the 
next decade and the next generation, it 
seems to me our obligation is not to be 
met by a temporary or emergency pro- 
gram, but rather our obligation is to 
provide a ‘formula which underwrites 
continuing Federal support for educa- 
tion. Remember that the taxpayer is 
going to pay for some kind of education 
one way or the other. Im face of the 
great demands upon our local property 
taxes to provide water-supply systems, 
secondary streets and roads and other 
necessary public facilities of primarily 
local concern, we must recognize the 
limits to the capacity of local govern- 
ments to bond themselves, which affect 
schools as well. These limits may help 
explain the failure of many recent local 
bond-issue elections. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill is 
written so as to pay for construction 
only. Is this wise? It has been popu- 
lar, especially in Presidential messages, 
to talk about confining Federal aid to 
classroom construction to overcome the 
classroom deficit. I have served on the 
education committee of the Colorado 
Legislature, and I served on the legisla- 
tive council’s interim committee on edu- 
cation, and I want to tell you that this 
principle is much easier to state in a 
hearing than it is to convert into legal 
formulas. 

Much the same point could be made 
about the other favorite for Federal 
aid, namely, teachers’ salaries. I can- 
not recall a year in which the proposal 
for Federal aid to education was not 
couched in terms of teachers’ salaries. 
Indeed, even in our State legislature it 
is popular to talk about State aid being 
for teachers’ salaries. 

But, realistically do we not want the 
classrooms to be heated and lighted? 
Do we not want them furnished? Do 
we not want textbooks? Visual aids? 
Related services? Do we not need some 
money for overhead administration? Is 
not a bus fleet part of the school system 
in many communities? All these things 
cost money. A local school board has to 
finance its entire program, both its op- 
erating and capital program, and they 
only have one local source of funds—a 
property tax mill levy. 

When we say we will give them aid 
for one kind of outlay and not for an- 
other, are we not merely playing games? 
Do we not merely say “Let’s pretend’’? 
Would it not be much simpler and much 
more sensible to admit that education 
costs money—that education requires a 
capital plant that must be operated and 
maintained? It requires both teaching 
and nonteaching personnel. It requires 
goods and services. Do we not want to 
see to it that there are adequate funds 
available to provide a balanced educa- 
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tional program? Would we not make 
the job of the school board member, the 
school superintendent, the budget an- 
alyst and the treasurer much simpler 
and more sensible if we simply said at 
the State level we are going to give 
money to local schools based on a for- 
mula which relates the grant directly to 
need and inversely to financial ability? 
Those who have school experience know 
that the answer is, of course, a simple 
“Yes.” 

Would we not simplify the problem of 
the State legislator and the State de- 
partment of education in passing a Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid forward to the schools 
if we took the same approach? Why 
do we not just recognize that schools 
cost money? We know local units are 
doing the best they can. We want to 
help. Let us give Federal aid to the 
States on a basis directly proportional 
to our estimate of need and inversely 
proportional to fiscal ability, and then 
ask the States to do the same in passing 
this aid forward to local districts. 

I have spent a good many years labor- 
ing in the vineyard of Federal-State- 
local fiscal relations. I have worked at 
and with every level of government. I 
am especially conscious of the operating 
problem of the poor fellow at the bottom 
of the heap—the school board member 
and school superintendent who has to 
meet the bills and keep school open. 
Too frequently we say to him, “Here is 
specific money for this purpose, and here 
is money for that purpose, but for the 
remaining educational purposes you are 
on your own.” He has got to pay all the 
bills when they come due regardless of 
the amount he holds in any given fiscal 
aid envelope. Why do we not seek to 
avoid further proliferation of special 
accounts and special purposes? 

We are very fond of saying we do not 
intend Federal grants to involve Federal 
control. Indeed, we are equally fond of 
saying we do not want State grants to 
involve State control. Yet every effort 
to earmark a grant-in-aid says it is for 
one class of outlay only, and not for the 
whole program. 

Every such effort is a subtle, indirect, 
unwanted and usually unwarranted 
Federal or State intrusion into local 
freedom of operations. If we really 
trust our local citizens to operate their 
own school programs effectively, why do 
we not simply talk about a grant-in-aid- 
to-education program? I know it is 
politically more popular to want to ear- 
mark aid for some special, appealing 
Purpose or special outlay believed to 
have great vote-winning value. But in 
the long run, are we not merely making 
work for ourselves and burdening the 
administrator, who has a whole job to 
do, by taking this limited view of our 
obligations? 


BUDGETING FOR CAPITAL PLANT 


I think it would be very helpful if we 
could do the financial accounting for 
school capital plants on a historic basis. 
We have tended also to think that once 
we have built a capital plant, then all 
we would have to meet are operating ex- 
penses. In a static society with no pop- 
ulation growth, no obsolescence, no de- 
Preciation, no decay, this would be a 
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reasonable assumption. But you know 
full well that school buildings wear out 
and lose their utility, and population 
shifts and grows. 

Why, then, do we not provide for a 
capital consumption allowance in our 
public budgets, just as every business- 
man does in his own business budgets? 
He sets aside out of his annual receipts a 
depreciation fund which can be used to 
pay off his debt on existing structures, or 
used to provide funds for the expansion 
of the plant, or for replacement of exist- 
ing plant. In face of our growing popu- 
lation, it seems to me perfectly reason- 
able to suggest that even those school 
districts which may have adequate school 
plant built and paid for are entitled to 
budget for capital consumption allow- 
ance because their buildings will also 
need to be replaced one day. Now if we 
take this attitude in our financial plan- 
ning, then the task of the States in pass- 
ing forward any Federal aid becomes 
much simpler and much more equitable. 

I foresee great difficulty in securing 
equitable allocation of funds which are 
earmarked by Federal law to meet class- 
room deficits only. Let us take two dis- 
tricts. One has a stable population; its 
buildings are 50 years old; and it is a 
poor district. Has it a classroom deficit? 
It has space to spare. Or take a rapidly 
growing, rich suburban district; it has 
rapid population growth; it needs new 
classrooms; with its rich resources it 
probably can pay for them fairly easily. 

If you were the administrator, how 
would you think the funds should be al- 
located? If you were the administrator, 
would you want this as discretionary 
power? Would you want to have to face 
across the table these rival claimants for 
replacement versus supplementary facili- 
ties? If you were the legislator, what 
formula could you write into law which 
could give guidance to the administrator? 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of this ex- 
perience and analysis, I firmly believe 
that grants should be given for the broad 
purpose of education itself, both con- 
struction and operation. We should rec- 
ognize that capital costs are part of an- 
nual expense of schools. This would be 
simpler, and fairer. It would be consist- 
ent with our stated intent to permit no 
Federal interference in local school oper- 
ation. 

We should look to the years ahead. 
The decisions we make here will influ- 
ence our course of action for many years 
to come. 

I invite the Members to support the 
amendment I will offer to broaden the 
purpose of this act to include not only 
“construction” but also “operation,” and 
to define “operation” as the costs of all 
necessary personnel, utilities, materials 
and supplies, and maintenance. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
take pleasure at this time in giving my 
full support to H.R. 10128, the School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1960. 

There is no doubt that the whole 
question of the adequacy of our educa- 
tional system has been recently brought 
into sharp review, and that this review 
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has been provoked in part, at least, by 
the phenomenal educational progress of 
the U.S.S.R. One writer recently stated 
that the emergence of Russia from the 
wheelbarrow age to the atomic age in one 
generation is the greatest miracle of 
modern times. This miracle was largely 
the result of a stepped-up educational 
system, whose scope and tempo possibly 
have not been matched in the history of 
the world. 

The U.S. Office of Education, after 
recently sending some of its top edu- 
cators to Russia to investigate the latter’s 
educational system, made an official re- 
port to this Nation in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Soviet Commitment to Educa- 
tion.” They there pointed out that, 
while our people were spending less than 
4 percent of their gross national product 
for education, the Russians were spend- 
ing from 10 percent to 15 percent. The 
American educators deplored the large 
number of inferior and neglected Amer- 
ican schools, and contrasted them with 
their Russian counterparts, which were 
receiving the very best that Russia could 
provide. One portion of the report con- 
cluded with the words: 

Clearly the Soviet Union is bent on over- 
taking and surpassing us as a worid power, 
and it proposes to use education as one of 
the primary means of obtaining this objec- 
tive. 


It would be unfortunate, however, if 
we were to regard this healthy self- 
examination on the part of the United 
States as nothing more than a spontane- 
ous reaction to the goading and prodding 
of our rivals, prompted by injured pride 
or humiliation. 

I, personally, am interested in 
strengthening our educational system, 
not because it is a prerequisite to our 
outstripping the Russians, but because 
education is the heart and soul of the 
democratic process. As someone said: 
“Among the uneducated, democracy is 
nothing more than the coxsensus of 
ignorance.” 

Moreover, it would be unfortunate if 
the publicity which we have recently 
given to the Russian system were to re- 
sult in our changing our own basic phi- 
losophy of education. There is nothing 
miraculous about the Russian educa- 
tional system, as such. Ours is far su- 
perior, as a system, and it is far more 
compatible with the democratic proc- 
esses, while theirs is not. What makes 
Russian education so effective is that the 
Russians take it so seriously, and are 
willing to sacrifice so generously and per- 
sistently for its improvement. 

In discussing our system of education, 
therefore, I am not prompted by any 
spirit of self-disparagement. After all, 
I am a product of the American public 
school system, and am myself a former 
teacher. Moreover, I am particularly 
proud of the academic tradition of my 
own State, Utah, and of the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of its teachers who, in 
many instances, have declined positions 
of greater emolument to stay at their 
post of duty. I believe it to be beyond 
dispute that our educational system has 
been one of the chief contributors to 
America’s becoming the foremost in- 
dustrial power of the world, and the 
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foremost spokesman of free nations 
everywhere. The very excellence of our 
academic record, however—which, I 
might add, has been immeasurably im- 
proved by an infusion of brains imported 
from foreign countries—has tended to 
blind us to some serious blemishes and 
deficiencies, which are becoming more 
apparent with every passing day. 

I have been a member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
since the committee was formed 16 
months ago, during which time I have 
heard much testimony about the star- 
tling Russian advances. Dr. Edward 
Teller, the father of the hydrogen bomb, 
recently stated that the Russians now 
had so much momentum, educationally 
speaking, and that the sands of time had 
run so far, that there was nothing we 
could now do to prevent their becom- 
ing, within the near future, the un- 
challenged world leaders in all major 
scientific disciplines. 

According to the National Science 
Foundation, the following tabulation 
shows the estimated numbers of scien- 
tists and engineers in the United States 
of America and in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist ce 



















United | U.S.S.R. 
States 
1. Number of professional engi- 
meemipene. 20. is 856, 000 894, 000 
2. Annual number of engineering 
graduates (1959)__--_-__-___.-- 38, 000 106, 000 
Holders of advaneed degrees 
(1959) (Ph. D. in the United 
States, kandidat or doctor 
nauk in ee - 8.8.R.): 
a aes 8, 000 25, 932 
Phesical au ~~ mathematical 
RS il sas Seren doin 35, 000 17, 406 
= seenyned — 24, 000 32, 341 
mers) -._- 4 
4. Number of advanced degrees in 
science and engineering (1950- 
a a ae eae 27, 237 32, 022 


As good as our system may be, I am 
sorry to say that the naked, indisputable 
facts are that many of our students are 
not now receiving what may be con- 
sidered a minimum educational entitle- 
ment for an enlightened democracy, and 
that many millions more are achieving 
far, far less than the full realization of 
their academic potential. 

Better education should not be con- 
sidered a partisan issue. On May 24, 
1959, President Eisenhower’s own Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee formally re- 
ported to the Nation the results of its 
exhaustive research into the educational 

confronting this Nation. 
Among other things it stated the follow- 
ing: 

It is right and it is necessary that we 
should expend great effort and resources in 
order that every American child shall have 
the opportunity for the 10, 15, or even the 
20 years of formal educational experience 
required to give him full command of his 
intellectual powers and enable him to live 
a rich and fruitful life. * * * There is much 
more to learn than there was 100 years ago, 
and hence the learning process must be 
made more efficient at every level. * * * But 
at this point we face the distressing fact that 
good teachers are now in short supply in 
all fields and at all levels and that they are 
going to be in shorter supply in the future. 
At the college and university level, teachers 
with Ph. D. degrees are important because of 
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their more extended training in scholarship 
and research. In the recent past some 40 
percent of such faculties have held Ph. D.'s, 
but the prospects for the future are that 
there will be a further decline. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, in 1956, esti- 
mated that we must have 300,000 or more 
new college teachers by 1970 if we are to 
keep pace with our needs. Prospects for fill- 
ing even 40 percent of these positions with 
Ph. D. recipients are very slim. 


The report then points out that this 
Nation is spending approximately $15 
billion on education, which represents 
slightly more than 3 percent of our gross 
national product. Its discussion of this 
aspect of the problem concludes with 
the words: 

If we wisely spend twice that much to 
achieve higher quality it would be more 
than worth the cost. Doubling our current 
annual investment in education is probably 
a minimal rather than an extravagant goal. 


If we are to fulfill the administration’s 
own recommendation that we double our 
educational effort, then the $325 million 
a year for 3 years, provided for by the 
present bill, must be considered as only 
a modest start. It amounts to about 2 
percent of the recommended minimum 
increase in school appropriations. 

It is sincerely argued by some that the 
responsibility for education resides ex- 
clusively with the States and local school 
districts, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not enter into this realm 
of governmental activity. 

Permit me to deal briefly with this 
argument. I approach it with respect, 
and even with reverence, because its ad- 
vocates are motivated by a lofty political 
ideology which I share. From my youth 
I, too, have been taught to deplore the 
need for excessively centralized govern- 
mental authority, and for the armies of 
faceless, anonymous Federal function- 
aries whose position too often renders 
them insensitive to the individualities of 
local communities and to the feelings 
and the needs of the individual citizens 
of this land. 

I have often said that a country that 
knows no academic freedom is a country 
in which no lover of truth would care 
to live. 

If I felt that the School Construction 
Assistance Act of 1960 would impinge 
even slightly upon the rights of each 
State and community to determine what 
its schools should teach, and how they 
should teach it, I would now oppose the 
measure as, Iam sure, the great majority 
of the teachers in my district would want 
me to do. 

I have examined this bill carefully. 
I have studied the history of Federal as- 
sistance to education. I am convinced 
that restriction upon academic freedom 
is not here an issue. I join my friends 
who raise and defend the banner of aca- 
demic freedom. I pledge myself to fight 
that fight wherever it is waged, but I 
assure you, Mr. Chairman, that that oc- 
casion is not now. 

Let me repeat, this should not be con- 
sidered a partisan issue. There was no 
man in our time, or any time, for that 
matter, who was more honestly and in- 
ae on devoted to the preservation 

of American principles of intellectual 
freedom than was the late Senator Rob- 
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ert A. Taft. This great American in 
1948, on the floor of the Senate, acknowl- 
edged that the original position that he 
had previously taken opposing Federal 
aid to education had been incorrect, and 
endorsed the Federal aid to education 
measure then pending before Congress, 
In the course of his remarks, as reported 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, he stated: 

Four years ago I opposed the then pending 
bill on this subject (Federal assistance to 
education), but in the course of that debate 
it became so apparent that many children in 
the United States were left without educa- 
tion, and then it became apparent, upon 
further study, that that was not the fault 
apparently of the States where they lived, 
but rather of the financial abilities of the 
States, that I could see no way to meet the 
condition which now exists regarding illit- 
eracy in the United States and lack of edu- 
cation in the United States without Federal 
assistance * * *. I feel strongly that in the 
fields of education, health, housing, and re- 
lief the Federal Government has a secondary 
obligation. 


I agree with the sentiments of this 
distinguished leader of the Senate. I 
agree that it is the primary duty of the 
local communities to educate their chil- 
dren. The citizens’ sense of local re- 
sponsibility should not be dulled by Fed- 
eral largesse in the form of unneeded 
subsidies and grants. But where it be- 
comes apparent, as it now does, that 
many local communities literally do not 
have the resources to support a first- 
class educational system, and where it is 
also apparent that the resulting intel- 
lectual poverty inevitably tends to spread 
itself across the land, trailing after it a 
wake of physical poverty, crime, and so- 
cial unrest, and when it can be seen as 
clearly as the rising sun that the Nation 
as a whole must ultimately pay, in a 
thousand ways, the price of ignorance, 
wherever it is found, then I realize that 
we must invoke some kind of an equaliz- 
ing principle by which all American chil- 
dren may be assured a good sound edu- 
cation. The Federal Government is the 
only agency equipped to apply this 
equalization principle on a national 
scale. Most States are well familiar with 
the practice of utilizing State funds to 
partially equalize differences among 
counties within the State. Why, then, 
should we not utilize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bring about at least a partial 
and very beneficial equalization on a na- 
tional scale? 

Incidentally, the State of Utah is a 
particularly good example of the success- 
ful operation of this equalization prin- 
ciple, on a statewide basis. We have 
school districts in our State which have 
been blessed with a certain amount of 
wealth in the form of mines, factories, 
mills, smelters, and industrial com- 
plexes. The assessed value of these in- 
stallations is substantial. All too fre- 
quently, however, many, and sometimes 
most, of the thousands of men who op- 
erate these installations live in other 
districts, or even other counties. The 
latter may find themselves with many 
modest homes, but with little else by 
way of taxable real estate. Through the 
application of the equalization principle 
all school districts in the State have 
been able to share, in part, the wealth 
of the few affluent districts, and have 
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been able to provide for all the children 
of our State a high general level of 
education. 

It must be emphasized that the pur- 
pose of the equalization plan is not to 
achieve absolute uniformity throughout 
the State. That would discourage indi- 
vidual districts from putting forth more 
than that effort necessary to attain the 
minimum. The purpose of the equaliza- 
tion plan is to make certain that no child 
in the State of Utah will be deprived of 
a sound education merely because he 
happens to be born in a school district 
which has no valuable taxable real 
estate. This basic principle of equaliza- 
tion has been one of the glories of Utah’s 
school system. I can see no reason why 
it should not be equally valid when ap- 
plied nationwide. 

We are not talking about a system to 
effectuate complete uniformity through- 
out the Nation. That would be going too 
far. We are talking only about a sys- 
tem to raise the national standards gen- 
erally, and to raise those of the poorer 
States particularly up to an acceptable 
national minim 


um. 

According to the formula developed by 
the National Education Association, we 
should be spending annually an average 
of $540 per pupil for education. The 
facts are that the Nation is now spend- 
ing an average of $310 per pupil. The 
figures for our individual States range 
from $540 per pupil, for New York, down 
to the incredibly low figure of $132 for 
Mississippi. 

The State of Mississippi, however, 
simply does not have the financial capa- 
bility of bringing its per capita expendi- 
ture up to the recommended minimum, 
or even to the national average. And 
yet it must be noted that Mississippi is 
currently putting forth a much greater 
relative educational effort than is New 
York. Mississippi’s per capita residual 
income—that is, income left to individ- 
uals after deducting taxes and cost of 
necessaries—averages $418 for each 
school-age child, an income smaller than 
New York’s annual expenditure per child 
for education. Of this income, Missis- 
sippians spend $132 per child for educa- 
tion, or almost 30 percent. By compari- 
son, per capita residual income in New 
York is $5,956, for each school-age 
child, of which amount only 6 percent 
is spent for education. 

It is demonstrable that in many local 
communities, particularly the so-called 
bedroom communities, where many fam- 
ilies, particularly young families, live, 
but in which no large industrial instal- 
lations are located, it would be an abso- 
lute financial impossibility to raise 
enough money to meet the minimum ed- 
ucational needs of that community. If 
they attempted to do so, through in- 
creasing local property tax levies, the 
inhabitants would simply move out. 
They could not carry the load. 

The State of Utah offers an interest- 
ing case study. Utah’s traditional love 
for academic excellence, even during 
early pioneer days when cultural refine- 
ments were achieved only through pro- 
digious effort and sacrifice, has been 
noted by contemporary educational his- 
torians. Utah is proud of the fact that 
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it ranks third among the sisterhood of 
States in the relative effort put forth 
for education. Yet irrefutable statistics 
show that Utah is now spending $60 a 
year less per pupil than the average 
which is spent nationally. This is due 
to the fact that while Utah has one of 
the highest birth rates, perhaps the 
highest birth rate, among the 50 States, 
it does not have the heavy concentra- 
tions of industry and capital that the 
wealthier States have. And so, not- 
withstanding the fact that Utah is 
spending $24 million a year for school 
construction, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that Utah school districts 
have increased their bonded indebted- 
ness 800 percent since 1946, we are still 
faced with a serious classroom shortage. 
Many of Utah’s schools are on double 
shifts. Granite School District; for 
example has had a total of 31 double 
shift schedules at various schools since 
1952. Its kindergartens have been lim- 
ited to 6 weeks during the summer, and 
every first grade has been placed on a 
double shift, each limited to 3 hours per 
day. The operation and maintenance 
budgets, out of which Utah teachers are 
paid, have been eroded by construction 
demands in the faster growing districts, 
and our teachers are consequently the 
poorest paid professional persons in the 
State. 

Many other Utah school districts have 
their troubles. I want to read, for 
example, a letter from J. Easton Parratt, 
superintendent of Utah’s Murray City 
Schools, which I believe strikingly de- 
scribes the financial difficulties which 
many of the urban and suburban dis- 
tricts of Utah and other States face, and 
will continue to face as our population 
doubles over the next 40 years. Super- 
intendent Parratt’s letter observes: 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN KING: We have not 
made it a practice to go to Washington with 
all of our problems. Inasmuch as you have 
asked for our financial status, we will be 
pleased to briefly present it to you. 

As you know we are in a rapidly growing 
area. As a result, we have resorted to vari- 
ous means to try to keep up with our school 
construction needs. All of our first grades 
are presently on double sessions. So far, by 
using every nook and corner we have been 
able to get by without further double ses- 
sions. We have classes on the stage, in the 
halls, entrance vestibules, and so forth. 
Even with this, we expect to have to go to 
additional classes on double session before 
next year is over. 

Fortunately for us, we have received con- 
siderable State help. We are bonded to the 
constitutional limit of 10 percent of the 
assessed valuation. We have had no trouble 
selling our bonds. Our trouble comes in not 
being able to meet the payments of the 
bonds already sold and still keep building 
for the ever increasing number of children. 
Even with our heavy local effort and the help 
from the State, we are falling further and 
further behind. More unsatisfactory spaces 
are being used and more students are placed 
in each classroom. We often have 40 stu- 
dents in a classroom. We must receive more 
State or Federal help if we are to provide 
schools for our children. I have partici- 
pated in several studies of the school build- 
ing needs in Utah. Every study comes up 
with such a large figure it surprises our 
people. I am convinced the accumulated 
need in Utah is now so great that the State 
cannot meet these needs. Each year the 
needs become accumulatively greater even 
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with our State bonds. Thus, I sincerely 
hope the Federal Government will join a 
partnership with the local and the States in 
providing the buildings we desperately need 
on a grant basis without attached 
as provided in H.R. 10128. This is the only 
basis that will be of any help to us. 

We surely appreciate your interest in this 


serious problem and hope Congress will take 
some steps to start to correct it. 


compared to 
the whole allotment for Utah in Murray 
alone. Nevertheless, it is a start and we 
will be grateful for even this small amount. 


I want to emphasize that this bill does 
not. pose a threat to academic freedom. 
Those who suggest that it does talk as 
though Federal assistance were some 
brand new principle. They overlook the 
fact that we have had Federal aid to 
education ever since the Constitution 
was ratified, and even before. The 
Northwest Ordinance of 1785 specified 
the manner in which the western lands 
should be surveyed, and stipulated that 
“there shall be reserved the lot: number 
16 of every township for the mainte- 
nance of public schools within said town- 
ship.” Even that far back it was recog- 
nized that the Federal Government had 
every right and, in fact, a responsibility 
to give encouragement to local school 
construction and maintenance through 
grants in aid.. The above enabling act 
became the pattern for all States, and 
territories subsequently admitted. into 
the Union. 

Have we forgotten the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act of 1862, signed into law. by 
President Abraham Lincoln—the act 
which established Federal support for 
land-grant colleges? Can anyone val- 
idly argue that our many splendid agri- 
cultural colleges are straitjacketed in 
their academic pursuits? Have we for- 
gotten the Smith-Hughes Act. of 1917, 
creating federally sponsored vocational 
schools, which act has been revamped 
and brought up to date no less than five 
times since its original enactment? 

Certainly no one can overlook our 
GI educational bills, through which mil- 
lions of deserving veterans have received 
an education. Has anyone. seriously 
argued that these federally. granted GI 
benefits encroached upon academic 
freedom? May I add that for 10 years 
I taught commercial law in an institu- 
tion which received GI benefit payments. 
I can categorically deny, from my own 
experience, that the Federal Govern- 
ment ever sought to influence. me 
directly or indirectly in what I taught. 
The Federal Government was interested 
only in seeing that the money was spent 
in the manner provided by law. The 
law itself contained no provision which 
could be construed as a threat to aca- 
demic freedom, and anyone who inti- 
mates that it did either is intentionally 
misleading the public or is tragically 
uninformed. 

Some of the most important scientific 
research in our country is carried out 
today under research contracts between 
the Federal Government and our various 
universities. In fact, more than 60 per- 
cent of all research and development 
done in this country today is accom- 
plished under Federal .sponsorship, in 
one form or another. This sponsorship 
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unquestionably has helped to make us 
the. greatest scientific nation in the 
world. If the Federal Government were 
to withdraw from this field, including 
Federal grants for university research, 
the backbone of our scientific pioneering 
effort. would be broken, and we would 
quickly sink to second-class status in 
science and technology. 

Under the program designed to aid 
federally impacted areas, hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been paid out 
throughout the United States to local 
school districts: There are eight fed- 
erally impacted districts in Utah. I 
took occasion last year to write to the 
superintendents of these eight districts, 
to ascertain whether or not the Federal 
grants they received infringed in any 
degree upon their control of the local 
schools: ‘Their letters to me indicated 
that there was absolutely no infringe- 
ment. 

The 5,000 delegates to the recent NEA 
Representative Assembly approved the 
following proposition: 

Although control of education should re- 
main in the hands of State and local authori- 
ties, the association believes that the Federal 
Government should share with these au- 
thorities a greater responsibility for financial 
support of education. 


I concur with this statement. I agree 
that the initiative in education must 
always originate with the local communi- 
ties. I agree that we do not want a na- 
tional department of education whose 
purpose ft is to prescribe national cur- 
ricula for all local communities. This 
would be stultifying, and repugnant to 
the principle of unlimited academic free- 
dom which has given both strength and 
sparkle to the American way of life. 

But this is not going to happen. The 
very nature of the school-community 
relationship will not Iet it happen. Fed- 
eral participation in school financing will 
not lead to Federal usurpation of school 
management in the future, any more 
than it has led to it in the past. Com- 
munities ‘will never yield this right to 
administer their schools. Local interest 
in educating is not waning, and will not 
wane, and the communities themselves 
will never yield the initiative in educa- 
tion: ‘This is because the schools serve 
what all communities hold to be their 
greatest and dearest asset—their chil- 
dren. Because the great majority of our 
citizens are parents, the schools will 
always command more deep citizen in- 
terest than will any other institutions of 
government. 

But the closeness of the school-com- 
munity relationship does not mean that 
the quality of American education is 
purely a local concern. Many of our 
problems are both local and national in 
character, and education has clearly be- 
come this kind of a problem. 

It must be remembered, for example, 
that our national security in the long 
view rests firmly upon the quality of our 
education. Rapid changes in transporta- 
tion and military science have shrunk the 
world until the geographic barriers 
which have shielded this country from 
invasion and annihilation in the past 
have almost entirely. We 
have also passed the day when we could 
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depend upon .the sheer weight. of our 
natural and industrial resources to guar- 
antee our ultimate victory. Our security 
today rests primarily upon the human 
resource. It rests upon our people, and 
upon the quality of the institutions we 
establish to develop to their limits the 
spiritual and intellectual qualities of our 
people. 

In the instance of our schools, then, 
local weaknesses become national weak- 
nesses. Poorly equipped and _ poorly 
staffed schools in any communities, in 
any of the 50 States, become chinks in 
the. national armor. 

The issue before us is not to resolve the 
contest. between Federal Government 
and State or local government. .The 
issue is whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should join hands with State and 
local government. in a cooperative effort 
to solve a problem which is both local 
and national in character. Noone wants 
local governments to be extinguished or 
crushed. They are still expected to exer- 
cise their initiative and leadership. The 
basic principle of this bill is to provide 
incentives for States to put forth greater 
effort. Where this incentive pattern has 
been employed in other programs of gov- 
ernmental activity—for example, con- 
struction of sewage-disposal facilities— 
it has been shown that the States and 
local communities have been stimulated 
into exerting initiative and effort which, 
in many cases, they did not exert prior to 
the creation of these programs. And so, 
instead of its being true that Federal 
grants-in-aid on an incentive basis 
stultify and enfeeble the States and local 
communities, the facts are exactly the 
reverse: They encourage and strengthen 
local activity. 

May I propound the challenge voiced 
by Adlai E. Stevenson in a recent maga- 
zine article: 

The worry of thinkers today is whether 
Americans, undereducated and overenter- 
tained, tossing easefully but restlessly in 
what Reinhold Niebuhr calls a state of so- 
phisticated vulgarity are still capable of 
discharging their moral duty as citizens to 
their country and to the world they live in. 


This bill before us is extremely modest, 
and will accomplish no educational mir- 
acle. But it will help. Instead of raising 
ideological arguments which have no ap- 
plication to the facts of the case, let us 
get on with the job which we all know 
has to be done: to infuse a new strength 
and vitality into our educational system, 
to the end that we might be able to hon- 
estly tell our children that we have given 
them the best education of which we are 
capable. 

I conclude with the thoughtful words 
of Alfred North Whitehead, who said: 

In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute: The race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or at 
sea, can move back the finger of fate. Today 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. Kine] and to concur in 
much of what he has said. Tomorrow, 
when the bill is being read under the 5- 
minute rule, it is my understanding that 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Mer- 
cALF] will offer as a substitute H.R. 22. 
I like this measure particular for two 
reasons: First, because of the fact I 
think it does a more thorough job in the 
field of education; and second, because 
it includes the very vital part which 
would allow the States to decide what 
portion of the funds which they receive 
should be spent for construction or for 
teachers’ salaries. I understand if this 
substitute is not in order there will then 
be an amendment offered to the present 
bill which would give the opportunity to 
include in Mr. Thompson’s bill the teach- 
ers’ salary part of H.R. 22. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman remembers well that in com- 
mittee the gentleman from New Jersey 
supported the provisions of H.R. 22, and 
I believe the gentleman recognizes that 
I still am in support of the principle in- 
volved in the Metcalf proposal. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do, and I com- 
mend the gentleman for the very prac- 
tical way in which he has been able to 
bring this matter of school construction 
before the House. Without his effort it 
would not be here today. 

I would like to point out that both in 
the so-called Metcalf bill and in the 
Thompson bill there is stress laid, in the 
purposes of both bills, on the quality of 
education. 

Now, quality of education cannot be 
achieved by any possible definition with- 
out including the type of teaching which 
is being given to the young people of 
this country. It cannot be gainsaid, I 
believe, that on the whole, while we know 
we must rectify the shortage of class- 
rooms, at the same time we know that 
even in the State of California, which 
may not have as serious a classroom 
shortage as many other States, we do 
have a tremendous number of so-called 
substandard teachers actually teaching 
our young people. Therefore, it would 
seem to me that any common-sense 
yardstick would certainly give any State 
of the Union the option of deciding what 
their greatest need was and what the 
ratio was so that they could apply this 
amount of dollars or percentage to class- 
rooms and another or the remaining per- 
centage to teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. As the gentleman 
knows, I am opposed to both the school 
construction and the teachers’ salary as- 
pect of this legislation. But, this argu- 
ment has always left me a little be- 
fuddled. If we give the aid to States 
for school construction, is that not going 
to release comparable funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries? 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do not want to 
let the gentleman remain befuddled, so 
I will try to briefly explain that ob- 
viously what we are doing is supple- 
menting what the States are now doing. 
We are not replacing any of the funds 
which the States now are spending for 
education. They will need everything 

now have plus what they will be 
able to get from the Federal Govern- 
ment, so itis not a question of releas- 
ing funds in any manner whatsoever. I 
hope I have cleared up the matter a 
little. 

Mr. GOODELL, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 





is estimated, even at the present rate, 
we must double the expenditure for ed- 
ucation by $30 billion. The real prop- 
erty tax takes $10 billion at the present 
time, and under the best estimate that 
will only give an additional $5 billion. 
Where is the other $10 billion to $15 
billion to come from? It must come 
from some Federal source. This seems 
to be irrefutable in connection with 
our projected needs in the next 10 years. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
quite right. I simply want to ask that 
the Members give consideration to the 
equally important need regarding teach- 
ers’ salaries, because a good teacher, it 
seems to me, can raise the quality of 
the youth of this Nation even though 
he might not have the best facilities. 
On the other hand, the best facilities 
alone, without good teachers, will not 
provide the quality which I think every- 
one is so badly needed. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
congratulate the gentleman on his fine 
statement, and I should like to associ- 
ate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this legislation authorizing $975 million 
to the States for construction of school 
facilities. I have supported this legis- 
lation for a long time and last year in- 
troduced a companion to the proposed 
School Support Act of 1959 which was 
HR. 22. 

Our first proposal called for some $1.1 
billion in assistance per year, while the 
legislation now before us has been 
trimmed down to $325 million per year 
for 3 years. That is the bill which was 
reported by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in June of 1959. In 
addition, that first bill would have al- 
lowed the States to use Federal grants 
a teachers salaries, as well as construc- 

n, 

It is hard to believe that such trim- 
ming down is based on a study of the 
actual needs of our schools. Public 
school enrollment increased 50 percent 
between 1948 and 1960—from 24 million 
to 36 million. Not only do we have a 
classroom deficit now, but our national 
birth rate indicates that we must an- 
ticipate a new tidal wave of public school 
enrollment that will make the experi- 
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ence of the past dozen years seem modest 
indeed. 

To meet the need, local district and 
State taxes and expenditures have gone 
up and up. In general, the total amount 
of money raised and spent on the State 
and local levels for all purposes has 
jumped from $12 billion in 1946 to al- 
most $50 billion today. What is more, 
by 1970 State and local expenditures 
throughout the Nation are expected to 
surpass $85 billion. 

In contrast, the Federal budget has 
shown a much more modest growth over 
the past decade. In simple fact, the Fed- 
eral budget today is actually less than 
it was in 1945 or 1946. Furthermore, 
to pile fact on top of fact, the Federal 
Government has, in this same period of 
time, put into effect two major arid sev- 
eral minor tax cuts. 

Then State taxes and expenditures 
are ballooning. Federal taxes and ex- 
penditures are increasing at only a mod- 
est rate, by comparison. And all the 
while school needs grow and grow. 

The case for Federal aid to education 
is that simple. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to also say at 
this time that I fully support authoriza- 
tion of Federal aid to be used for teach- 
ers’ salaries as well, for, when all else 
is said and done, we must have teaching 
personnel to man the classrooms we in- 
tend to construct through this legisla- 
tion. I intend to support the amend- 
ment which I understand will be offered 
to enlarge the bill’s purpose to give the 
States the alternative of using funds for 
teacher salaries. 

I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
port of this legislation with such amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. _ I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Is it not a fact that 
we do have very many fine schools in our 
country in many parts of our Nation 
where they have plant facilities but they 
cannot attract sufficient competent 
teachers because of the inability to pay, 
and the testimony before the committee 
showed that there was an urgent need 
in this regard? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. There certainly 
was, and I hope tomorrow in committee 
we can consider it well. 

MrxKEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Linpsay]}. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
most critical domestic problem before 
the United States is education. I doubt 
that there isa Member of this body who 
would deny the importance of proper 
public education for our children, and 
yet in the Congress few issues have pro- 
voked such controversy. We agree as 
to the problem, but we battle over its 
solution. 

I have examined report after report, 
studies of private and public groups, 
statements of educators and school ad- 
ministrators, and to me there remains 
the inescapable conclusion that we face 
a critical need for adequate educational 
facilities. It cannot be done without 
Federal support. 
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Federal assistance to education is not 
novel. For’years it has existed. ‘True; 
it has largely existed on the higher edu- 
cation level. And yet why do we so fear 
Federal assistance at elementary and 
secondary levels? 

Technological changes demand greater 
skill. Population growth, increasing in- 
terdependence of community life, and a 
war-threatened society on the edge of 
space presents a challenge to our educa- 
tional needs never before experienced. 
Grow we must. And with growth comes 
change. Let us face up to it and remem- 
ber that the Nation goes forward to- 
gether or not at all. 

A Federal response to national educa- 
tional needs should not be regarded as a 
substitute for local responsibility. The 
effort. of States and local communities is 
paramount. The Federal Government 
seeks only to pull together the crevices 
and the chinks in the walls of this great 
country. That is an important, function 
of the Federal Government. 

Classroom shortages are foremost. 
The phenomenal increase in school-age 
population and the growing difficulty of 
local communities to cope with these de- 
mands cannot be ignored. These short- 
ages deeply involve the national welfare. 
The number of pupils in excess of normal 
capacity in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has reached the astound- 
ing figure of 1,883,000. This can be 
easily translated to mean that these 
pupils are denied adequate educational 
opportunities. In every community we 
are witnessing half-day sessions and 
crowded classrooms. This results in the 
downgrading of the educational stand- 
ards of all. What. is more. critical, 
though, is the long-term results.of this 
kind of inadequacy. Twenty years from 
now we could feel it in the most horrify- 
ing ways. We could find ourselves out- 
stripped in every intellectual endeavor. 
Be on guard lest this occur. 

In his state of the Union message this 
year the President. urged prompt action 
to help localities build schools. The rate 
of construction continues to lag behind 
enrollments. The committee. bill. now 
before us is a sound approach and I shall 
vote for it. I would not feel otherwise 
that I was acting in the best interests 
of the Nation. 

The committee bill, entitled “The 
School. Construction Assistance Act of 
1960,”.establishes a vital premise which 
we should be ever mindful of, namely, 
that there is no nefarious scheme here, 
as some seem to contend, that. our ac- 
tions here will reap a shift in control of 
school policies and programs from State 
and local authorities to a Federal bu- 
reaucracy. If I believed this to be true 
I would vote against such a proposal. 
Our efforts are designed to utilize a por- 
tion of our national resources to assist 
States and local communities in their 
efforts to bridge the gap between the 
school-age population and the critical 
classroom shortages. 

The preamble of this bill clearly desig- 
nates in strong and affirmative language 
that: 

The formulation of policy, and the admin- 
istration of the Nation’s public elementary 
and secondary schools resides in the States 
and local communities. 
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Such enunciation of our purposes 
should annihilate any superficial con- 
ception of migration of control from 
States and local communities to the 
Federal Government. 

The enactment of this bill will un- 
questionably bring to bear a new Federal 
influence on public elementary and sec- 
ondary education—an influence for ade- 
quate school facilities in needy commu- 
nities. 

The failure of enactment of this bill 
would also have an influence on our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—an 
influence for continued crowding and 
double sessions. 

Neither enactment nor failure can re- 
sult in any change in the traditional 
locus of control of our schools. 

I support enactment of the bill because 
of the obviously preferable Federal in- 
fluence which will result. The Federal 
purpose is to provide financial assistance 
to help meet the immediate problem. 
This bill calls for a Federal expenditure 
of $975 million over a span of 3 years. 
It can stimulate a total] Federal-State 
expenditure of $1.625 billion; $325 million 
in capital grants would be made to the 
State education agencies for school con- 
struction in the first year and in the 
second and third years the States will 
match the Federal grants on a 50-50 
basis. Another feature incorporated in 
the committee bill will allow the States, 
at their discretion, to elect to accept and 
match the capital grants, or to receive 
and match commitments to make inter- 
est and principal payments on an equiv- 
alent amount of bonds or a combination 
of both. 

In order to receive assistance sole ad- 
ministration must reside in the State 
educational agency. Payments must be 
distributed by the States to local educa- 
tional agencies under State established 
procedures whereby priority will be given 
to local agencies which have the greatest 
need for additional school facilities and 
which, in terms of available economic 
resources, are least able to finance the 
cost of facilities. 

Adequate and equitable safeguards are 
provided to insure proper State and lIo- 
cal efforts in diminishing their own crit- 
ical needs by means of a “State school 
effort index” which will be the State ex- 
penditure for schools per school child 
divided by the personal income per 
school age child for the State. To the 
extent that this State index falls below 
the ‘national index, an equivalent per- 
centage will be reduced from the annual 
allotment. 

The amounts in Federal assistance 
allotted from appropriated funds to each 
State will bear the same ratio to such 
total as the State school age population 
bears to the total national school age 
population: The State’s allotment, if 
unpaid, will remain available to it for 3 
years, 

The long-standing impasse over Fed- 
eral assistance to school construction is 
no longer a contest confined to the nice- 
ties of academic debate. In the face of 
compelling and critical need it is time 
to. act and we must do so swiftly. With 
an admixture of politics, group pressures, 
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ideological debates, sectional wrangles, 
and parliamentary delay we continue to 
preclude a constructive approach. 

The fact remains that in the 1959-60 
school year the Nation was short 132,400 
public elementary and secondary class- 
rooms needed to house the 1,883,000 
students enrolled in excess of normal 
capacity and to replace obsolete facili- 
ties. Despite construction of 63,000 to 
72,000 new classrooms per year since the 
1955-56 school year the overall shortage 
declined only § slighily. Despite a 
stepped-up construction effort the over- 
all shortage dropped a mere 27,000, 
from 159,000 to 132,400. In my own 
State of New York there are some 2,- 
735,000 students enrolled, 266,000 of 
which are in excess of normal capacity. 
As of September of last year New York 
had a need for 13,000 additional class- 
rooms. These figures do not include the 
replacement factor in New York City, 
which can be safely estimated to be an 
additional 4,000—for a total shortage 
of at least 14,000. 

This urgent necessity for prompt ac- 
tion constrains me to prefer the com- 
mittee bill over the administration’s 
debt service proposal which will pay 
half of the principal and interest. an- 
nually becoming due on bonds issued by 
school districts to finance construction. 
Equivalent commitments must be made 
by the States. The difficulty in this pro- 
posal is that many communities have 
reached their constitutional bond limits 
and accordingly, their participation 
would be prevented for some time to 
come. 

The committee bill can provide more 
than 40,000 classrooms in the next 3 
years. Under this bill States would have 
the option to use the debt service plan, as 
proposed by the administration bill, if 
they should prefer it. 

The time for action on school con- 
struction is long past. Let us stop be- 
ing dilatory and do what we must do 
for the good of our country. A well 
educated youth is our strongest national 
resource. Let us go forward with the 
soundest investment that we can make. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [{Mr. CunN- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Mat- 
THEWS! in his constructive and inter- 
esting remarks in Monday’s Recorp, 
made reference to a questionnaire sent 
to the Governors of the States last year 
by the House Education Subcommittee. 

The response from the Governor of 
Nebraska evidently indicated a strong 
desire for Federal aid to education. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
wish to point out that the Governor of 
Nebraska replied to a poll taken by the 
Omaha World-Herald just prior to the 
Nebraska primary election earlier this 
month. To the question, “Do you favor 
expanding Federal aid to education?” 
the Governor replied, ‘‘No.” 

In addition, a 1959 survey by the U.S. 
Office of Education indicated Nebraska 
schools had a backlog need of 521 class- 
rooms. A recent report of the Nebraska 
Department of Education. shows that 
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570 classrooms were built in our State 
in 1959 and twice that number are sched- 
uled for completion in 1960. 

Nebraska does not need or want Fed- 
eral aid to education, as the votes of 
the delegation from Nebraska on this 
bill will show. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add my support for this legisla- 
tion to the views already expressed by so 
many of my able colleagues. 

I feel that the time has come—in fact 
past due—when it is crucial for us to 
take action. It has been mentioned 
many times since this debate began that 
we currently have a backlog need for 
132,400 additional classrooms in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This is 
an alarming figure but I do not feel that 
it adequately portrays the situation that 
actually exists. It is easy to shrug off 
the problem when you merely look at an 
abstract number of missing classrooms. 

What I feel we should concern our- 
selves with for a moment is what this 
shortage actually means in terms of the 
effects on our children. The Office of 
Education has estimated from the State 
reports submitted to it that there are 
currently 1.88 million children in excess 
of normal classroom capacity. It has 
been further estimated that 10 million 
students are actually being penalized by 
this shortage. When there are 45 stu- 
dents in a classroom only 15 are listed 
as “in excess of normal classroom capac- 
ity” but all 45 are receiving inferior edu- 
cation due to the overcrowding and to 
the consequent lessening of the effective- 
ness of the teacher. This overcrowding 
means that thousands of children can 
attend school for only half of the day, 
and as much as 180 school hours can be 
lost to the child through such split ses- 
sions—almost 2 full months of schooling 
that the child was entitled to have. Or 
it means overcrowded classrooms with 
insufficient individual attention and as- 
sistance from an overburdened teacher. 
Finally, if means that thousands of chil- 
dren are attending classes in makeshift 
or obsolescent facilities. To be even 
more specific it was reported last fall 
that in one city the high schoo! students 
were attending classes in tents and 
30,000 of the more than a million public 
school pupils in the county were attend- 
ing classes in double shift. This is just 
one example of the situation that exists 
in some parts of every State in the 
Union. 

I wonder if my colleagues realize that 
10 million students represent almost one- 
third of the entire public school enroll- 
ment. Certainly, when the problem is 
considered from this point of view—that 
one-third of all our schoolchildren are 
being handicapped by this shortage— 
we cannot dismiss the matter lightly and 
just say that the State and local gov- 
ernments will eventually take care of the 
problem. Eventually is not soon enough. 
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It seems abundantly clear to me that 
the States and local areas will not be 
able to erase this deficit. Although they 
have been making record-breaking 
school construction efforts for the last 
few years they are barely able to meet 
each year’s new enrollment and replace- 
ment needs. And all indications are 
that the State and local governments 
will not be able to continue these rec- 
ord-breaking efforts. In 1957-58 they 
were able to build 72,100 new classrooms. 
In 1958-59 the figure dropped to 70,000. 
For this year, 1959-60, the figure is ex- 
pected to drop to 62,700. Many States 
cannot spend the funds requisite for an 
adequate educational system because 
many school districts have no source of 
taxation by which needed revenue can 
be raised. 

An infusion of Federal Government 
funds to assist our schools in catching up 
with this backlog is fully in keeping with 
our tradition and our spirit as a Nation. 
The President himself explained the 
philosophy behind this approach in his 
special message to the Congress on edu- 
cation on January 12, 1956: 

The responsibility for public education 
rests with the States and the local com- 
munities. Federal action which infringes 
upon this principle is alien to our system. 
But our history has demonstrated that the 
Federal Government, in the interest of the 
whole people, can and should help with 
certain problems of nationwide scope and 
concern when States and communities— 
acting independently—cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it rapidly enough. 

Clearly, this is the kind of situation we 
face today in considering the school class- 
Toom b 


Our State and local governments have 
demonstrated their inability to meet the 
classroom needs that arise each year due 
to increased enrollment and the need for 
replacement of obsolete facilities. If the 
Federal Government will help them to 
erase this backlog, they may then be 
able to meet the yearly problem alone. 

I would also like to voice my approval 
for extending this bill to include funds 
for teachers’ salaries as did the measure 
passed by the Senate. There is an in- 
disputable shortage of qualified teachers 
across our country. Within the next 5 
years 3,300 additional teachers will be 
needed in the State of Kansas, alone. 
We cannot hope to attract more qualified 
individuals into the teaching profession 
unless the salary level is raised; and the 
State and local governments cannot con- 
centrate on raising teachers’ salaries 
when they are forced to devote a sub- 
stantial amount of their budgets to at- 
tempting to provide enough classrooms 
to house their students. I feel that we 
must assist both with construction and 
with teachers’ salaries at least until the 
backlog of construction needs are erased. 

The primary objection raised to any 
proposal for Federal funds for classroom 
construction and teachers’ salaries is 
that such a measure would lead to Fed- 
eral control of education. I would like 
to take a moment to consider this propo- 
sition. For over 10 years we have been 
allocating funds for classroom construc- 
tion and for operating expenses—which 
includes teachers’ salaries—under Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. Surely these 
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should be good test cases for whether 
this type of assistance does indeed lead 
to Federal control. Prior to serving in 
the Congress I worked as regional attor- 
ney approving applications under these 
laws, and I never saw any evidence of 
the “creeping Federal control” which the 
opponents of this bill would have us be- 
lieve must necessarily follow. Further- 
more, it has come to my attention that 
the University of Alabama’s College of 
Education recently conducted a survey 
by means of a questionnaire submitted 
to a cross-section of school superin- 
tendents in more than 3,000 school dis- 
tricts receiving assistance under these 
two laws. Ninety-three percent of the 
superintendents felt that this aid had 
not constituted a threat to State and 
local control; 5 percent termed the threat 
“little”; and 2 percent were undecided. 
None of the superintendents considered 
the threat great. 

The interests of national defense, the 
danger of the Communist threat, of the 
need for an expanding economy, and of 
the need for maximum development of 
each individual citizen demand that we 
strive to give each of our students the 
best possible educational opportunity. 
They certainly are not receiving this 
opportunity when they must be taught 
in overcrowded, obsolete classrooms, on 
double shifts, or by overworked teach- 
ers. No better investment can be made 
than in the education of American 
youth. It is an investment in the future 
to preserve our democratic way of life. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
urge passage of this legislation as in the 
best interest both of the Nation as a 
whole and of each individual citizen. It 
is vital and it is necessary. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
are discussing today, in my opinion, one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion to come before us during this session 
of Congress. 

H.R. 10128 provides for Federal assist- 
ance in the construction of new schools, 
and is a long-awaited answer to the need 
for more classrooms and other school 
facilities. Numerous individuals and 
organizations in this country, represent- 
ing all segments of our society, have 
espoused the cause of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. This isnot anew concept. The 
Federal Government over the years has 
entered into various fields in an effort 
to provide financial support, and in fact 
has extended financial assistance for 
education in the past in the form of 
school lunches, vocational education 
programs, research and _ fellowship 
grants, et cetera—all without resultant 
Federal control. 

Here in our great country we are en- 
joying a standard of living never before 
reached, and if we are to develop our 
most valuable commodity—our human 
resources—we must devote our time and 
efforts to the establishment of more and 
better educational facilities. The price 
will be high, but we cannot be content 
to sit back and tolerate a substandard 
second-rate program for education. 
Certainly the wealthiest nation on earth 
cannot afford to provide less than the 
best education for its children. 
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With the tremendous growth in our 
population in the last few decades we are 
faced with a critical shortage of school 
facilities. Many of our school buildings 
were built eariy in the century, and 
while new construction has tried to keep 
pace with our growing student popula- 
tion it has been impossible to do so 
through the State and local level. It 
has been proven beyond a doubt that 
proper classroom facilities, with the 
proper space and equipment, incréase 
the quality of a child’s education and 
permit a student to absorb more knowl- 
edge. Overcrowded conditions, poor 
equipment, inadequate  facilities—all 
these tend to affect adversely the educa- 
tion of our millions of children. By the 
end of 1959 there was a shortage of about 
130,000 classrooms, and I am afraid that 
the situation has not improved since that 
time. In fact, latest indications are that 
we will need some 41,000 new classrcoms 
this fall just to take care of the ordinary 
increase in annual enrollments. We 
must increase the financial support for 
schools if we are to continue our prog- 
ress in the field of human endeavors as 
we have in the fields of industry and 
science. Our children are our greatest 
assets and are the future citizens and 
leaders of this country. We cannot and 
must not economize on education if we 
are to retain our position of leadership 
in the world of the future. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill now before us, and I only regret that 
the pending legislation does not contain 
any provision which would bring about 
an increase in teacher salaries. How- 
ever, it is my understanding that an 
amendment will be offered to the bill 
which would make it conform more 
closely to the bill passed in February of 
this year by the Senate—providing Fed- 
eral aid for school construction or teach- 
ers’ salaries—and I hope the amendment 
will be carried. The critical teacher 
shortage has a serious and damaging ef- 
fect on our educational system, and 
under the. present circumstances, with 
private industry offering much more lu- 
crative returns, we do not seem to be 
able to attract and retain teachers with 
the highest qualifications to instruct 
our children. This major gap in our 
educational system must be closed, and 
I trust that we will have an opportunity 
to act on legislation which will enable 
the Federal Government to work along 
with the local and State agencies in an 
effort to alleviate these shortcomings in 
construction and qualified teacher per- 
sonnel. 

The President has indicated his op- 
position to direct Federal aid in this 
field, but as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana pointed out in a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Evening Star several months ago, Fed- 
eral financial assistance for teacher sal- 
aries is not a new idea. To quote from 
the Senator’s letter: 

During that period (fiscal 1953 and fiscal 
1959) the Federal Government administered 
$231,572,000 under the vocational education 
acts, of which approximately 90 percent went 
for teachers’ salaries. For the same period, 
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the Federal Government administered $688,- 
500,000 under Public Law 874 (for current 
operating and maintenance expenses), of 
which tely 65 percent went for 
teachers’ salaries. This totals about $655,- 
940,000 for teachers’ salaries between fiscal 
1953 and fiscal 1959. 


In view of the fact that these programs 
have been in existence for a number of 
years, and. in view of the fact that the 
Federal tax funds have been utilized for 
many years to help meet the salaries of 
many local officials where there is Fed- 
eral-State cooperation, I might suggest 
that the President do a little homework 
on the subject, which would reveal that 
such Federal financial assistance is not 
a reprehensible new idea, but would be 
a continued step forward in the discharge 
of our responsibilities to our citizens, to 
provide our children with the best pos- 
sible educational advantages. 

Under article I, section 8, of the U.S. 
Constitution the Congress is empowered 
to provide for the general welfare of the 
United States. Under that provision the 
Federal Government has the right to 
enter the field of education, just as it 
has taken an interest in the past in pub- 
lic health programs, highway programs, 
reclamation and irrigation projects, and 
in providing subsidies to industry and 
agriculture. We have an obligation to 
meet in the field of education and we 
must discharge that obligation to the 
best of our abilities. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10128) to authorize Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States to be used 
for constructing school facilities, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 





CEREMONY AT EAST FRONT OF 
CAPITOL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that the ceremony in connec- 
tion with the raising of the first marble 
column of the east front of the Capitol 
will be held at 10:15 a.m. instead of 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 





REV. JOHN F. McGLINCHEY, WHO 
LIVED FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is refresh- 
ing to turn aside from the news of acci- 
dents, crimes, and ‘‘the Khrushchev war 
of nerves,” and draw inspiration from 
the life of a good man. 

As graduation time approaches, we re- 
call with belated gratitude and wisdom, 
the debt we owe to the teachers of our 
formative years. 
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There is widespread concern among 
thinking Americans, that our country 
has lost its sense of direction and pur- 


pose. 
That for the sake of material gain and 

convenience, we have traded away the 
ideals that were nurtured in us by de- 
voted teachers. To the extent that this 
is so, we have failed them and ourselves. 
But we can recover our heritage by living 
up to the eternal truths that they taught 
us. 
Such a teacher was the late Rev. 
John F. McGlinchey, who was curate for 
26 years at St. Mary’s Church in Lynn, 
Mass. Father McGlinchey taught the 
youth of St. Mary’s Boys High School 
the love of their country, based upon 
knowledge of its history and traditions, 
that prepared them to serve it with hon- 
or as citizens and as soldiers. 

Father McGlinchey was proud of our 
country and its respect for the brother- 
hood of man. 

Although he has gone to his heavenly 
reward, he has left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the youngsters he taught who 
have since grown to manhood. 

The eulogy delivered by Msgr. Corne- 
lius T. H. Sherlock at the funeral mass 
for Father McGlinchey was repeated by 
him at a special mass in Father Mc- 
Glinchey’s memory, at the request of 
parishioners, 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp this moving tribute from the 
May 15, 1960, issue of the Lynn Sunday 
Post: 

Saw FaTHER McGLINCHEY AS PRIESTLY SCHOL- 
AR—MONSIGNOR SHERLOCK Pays TRIBUTE TO 
Hm In EvLocy 
Lynners who attended the recent funeral 

Mass for Rev. John F. McGlinchey, a curate 

at St. Mary’s Church for 26 years until his 

transfer in 1951, were touched by the eulogy 
of Msgr. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, pastor of 

St. Mary’s and a former fellow curate of the 

late beloved priest. 


SPECIAL MASS 


Because of the great interest in the eulogy, 
Monsignor Sherlock repeated it last Mon- 
day morning at a special Mass conducted 
here for the former boys’ high school in- 
structor and counselor. 

For persons who knew Father McGlinchey 
but were unable to attend either Mass, the 
Sunday Post, with the permission of Mon- 
signor Sherlock, today presents the complete 
eulogy. 

Father McGlinchey died 2 weeks ago after 
a@ long illness. He had been the pastor of St. 
Julia’s Church, Weston, for the last 9 years. 

The tribute follows: 

“Thou shalt forget thy misery and remem- 
ber it only as waters that have passed away. 
And brightness, like the noonday sun, shall 
rise to thee at evening; and when thou 
shalt think thyself consumed, thou shalt 
rise as the star of morning. (Job 11: 16, 17.) 

“I do not see my mission here this morn- 
ing as reviewing the biography of a great 
priest. I see it rather as the expression of 
true sympathy with you in the loss of an old 
and valued friend. It is natural and good 
that, as we greet each other, we express 
the sorrow we feel and pray that this be- 
reavement rest not too heavy on very human 
hearts. To Father McGlinchey’s relatives 
and those intimates of his, those who 
watched him through his many trials, who 
day after day, were faithful in the expression 
of their devotion and love, we promise pray- 
ers that God may lighten their burden of 
sorrow. To the priests and sisters whom he 
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served through 35 years of priestly life we 
hesitate to pronounce the sorrow that we 
feel but promise the suffrage of our prayers, 
To all those men and women who were for- 
tunate to know him, and especially to the 
youth he served so skillfully and well, whose 
lives took on new dimensions because of the 
disciplined zeal of this priestly teacher, we 
extend condolences on the loss of their more 
than generous benefactor. We, the com- 
panions of his priestly service, we who worked 
and talked, who planned and prayed to« 
gether, tell each other how hard it is to lose 
one we loved so much, 

“But if sympathy and sorrow seem to be 
uppermost in our minds, they are far from 
the more important truths of which we 
should be conscious. The church, still mind- 
ful of the sadness of deserted friends, re- 
minds us that death is but the vestibule of 
Heaven, that, after all, Catholics spend their 
lives preparing for that last day on earth 
when the cares and heartaches, the trials 
and disappointments of life are finally put 
aside and the most recent triumph and the 
last success take on their true proportions 
of littleness compared with God's eternal 
reward for those who love Him. She would 
drive home to our minds the unchanging 
truth that death is the gateway through 
which those who have served God well move 
on to an eternity of supernal happiness. 


“PASSING INSTANT 


“The truth is that Father McGlinchey, 
deep as was his love for us, would not re- 
turn from the joys of Heaven. He would 
tell us that life at most is but a p 
instant, and that if we would but follow the 
command to love God and love our neigh- 
bor, with all that this command implies, 
we should join him in his happiness in 
God’s good time. 

“Laughter and tears have a strange way of 
being mixed together in this uneven life of 
ours. For Catholics, even in such deep sad- 
ness as this, the fact of our eternal destiny 
transcends our sorrow and makes the day 
rich in the reality of a priest’s ineffable re- 
ward, prepared for him before the beginning 
of time by an Almighty and all-loving Father. 
Today must be for us, as it is for Father Me- 
Glinchey, a day of splendid joy, seen though 
it is, through the evanescent mists of tem- 
poral loss and passing sorrow. After all, a 
priest has realized the destiny for which he 
was created, unbounded joy in the Lord. 

“It is the way of priests to characterize 
their fellows by short descriptive words that 
catalog them by their salient traits. De- 
scribing a companion consumed with a de- 
sire to change the world, articulate beyond 
his fellow priests, a master of words and 
afire with zeal, one who takes his place in 
the pulpit or upon the platform, a veritable 
mouthpiece of God, with laconic swiftness 
they christen him ‘the orator.’ To indicate 
the priest who is gifted with a superior 
understanding of the structure of society 
and its activities, the organizer of men to 
carry on God’s work with speed and efficiency, 
they forego descriptive phrases and call him 
simply ‘the administrator.’ The priest whose 
life is thoughtful and whose interests pro- 
found, who burns the midnight oil in his 
quest for knowledge to answer the whys and 
wherefores of this uncertain life, who with 
a deep Christian philosophy weighs the prob- 
lems of the day and, with careful steps, ap- 
praises the course of the world, he, with 
telegraphic brevity, becomes ‘the scholar.’ 


“SLAVE TO TRUTH 


“It was to this third category that Father 
McGlinchey belonged. Rhetorical compe- 
tence he had. He loved to savor the spoken 
word, to plumb its meaning and taste its 
beauty, but he distinguished between oratory 
and precise expression. He was a slave to 
the truth and despised the tricks of flam- 
boyant speech as a debasement of the truth 
it was meant to serve. He was primarily @ 
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teacher, and in conveying learning or in 
stimulating the learning activities of young 
men he preached in telling tones, day in and 
day out, reverence for one thing—the truth. 
He was @ profound man with short patience 
with the superficial. He was easily upset by 
pluff and cant. He thought primarily of 
God as all true and searched the realm 
of truth with religious zeal. To him all 
truth was God’s truth and he found God 
His quest for truth was wide 
and deep. In this was his claim to great- 
ness, the sublime greatness of simplicity. 

“One evening 30 years ago we sat to- 

ether in hisroom. He was refining his plan 
to teach high school boys the best he could 
give them. He said that to his mind the 

area in the broad field of a liberal 
education was history. In history, he said, 
were to be found the thoughts and deeds 
that moved the world. upward. (He was 
basically an optimist.) 

“The vitality of these thoughts came from 
the vision of historic persons who said the 
words and performed the deeds that helped 
the world’s progress. These he would pre- 
sent to the boys of his school. The applica- 
tion of the subject was to be the fact that 
all his students would become characters in 
history, broadly or narrowly conceived, and 
hence by teaching history he hoped to con- 
tribute at least a little toward a better world. 
The history he chose was that of the church 
and the biography of our Lord. He had the 
gift of great teachers in mentally projecting 
his students into adult activities. He saw 
this one as a doctor and that one as a lawyer. 
He waxed eloquent about one who would be- 
come great in the high vocation of politics 
and another who would be a priest like him- 
self, His sanguine nature pictured them all 
as good, working at the problem of making 
a better world, extending God’s kingdom 
into the marketplace, the courts, the operat- 
ing room, and the public assembly. His con- 
cept of religion was dynamic and he hoped 
that through teaching he would have a causal 
part in it. 

“LOYALTY 

“Not every student of his justified his 
hopes but many did, and when sickness and 
sorrow dogged his path in later life his mind 
roamed through the fields of vicarious ac- 
complishment and he took delight in the 
competent goodness of his old pupils. 

“Loyalty was a great word with him. His 
loyalties were constant. His country was im- 
portant. In his more intimate moods he 
would recount his father’s flight from polit- 
ical harassment to this land of ours and felt 
that this country had been quite literally for 
him the land of opportunity. He worried 
about the best way to teach patriotism. He 
felt that patriotism, as a virtue, was going 
into partial eclipse. He saw the church in all 
its extension in time and space and in its 
local detail. He yearned for the most efficient 
way to bring the history of the church to his 
students, moving from the parish which 
claimed their immediate allegiance to the 
grand concept of the universal church and 
envisioned his students growing in a loyalty 
to the church that would consume them. 

“MADE WORLD BETTER 

“He served the multitude in his priestly 
way but gave himself in friendship to a few. 
To these his loyalty burned fiercely under 
the cover of a quiet manner and restrained 
and disciplined speech. He loved his friends 
as an outcome of his nature but philoso- 
phized that his real friends were an extension 
of himself and, since their ideals were the 
Same as his, their behavior in the world 
always be such that it would extend his 
Priestly influence among men. When he 
left Lynn some 10 years ago, he said he felt 
he was old enough to make a judgment. He 
told me at that time that he felt that his 
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friends had justified his theory, that they 
had made the world better by the goodness 
of their lives and that he felt he had some 
part at least in their goodness. 

“Sometimes, as we read the history of our 
times, we become disturbed by the inequities 
of the record. We find that men, who by 
their deeds, should be eternally great, are 
slighted in the pages of history while tem- 
porarily obtrusive men are enshrined in the 
recounting of their exploits. One writer has 
accepted this injustice and says, ‘It came to 
pass that after a while the artist was for- 
gotten but the work lived on’ (Olive Shreiner, 
Dream). However, if you seek Father Mc- 
Glinchey’s name on the published page, it 
may not be carried in heavy type or with 
elaborate footnotes but you will find it en- 
graved deeply in the hearts of those who 
knew him, those who drew strength from 
his teaching and grace from his priesthood, 
those who, having seen him, smiled once 
again in the grace of God. But you knew 
him. Maybe his best eulogy is written in 
your own hearts. 

“Much of his life was beset by sickness, 
but that is over. The trials and suffering are 
ended and the prize is already won. So with 
the writer of old we say to him, ‘Thou shalt 
forget the misery and remember it only as 
waters that have passed away. And bright- 
ness, like the noonday sun, shall arise to thee 
at evening and when thou shalt think thy- 
self consumed, thou shalt rise as the star 
of morning. (Job 11: 16, 17.)’” 





RADIO STATION WBT, OF CHAR- 
LOTTE, IS DOING A GREAT WORK 
FOR OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I had 
intended asking for leave to address the 
House, but because of pressing business 
today did not take that time. I asked 
for this permission in order to salute 
and call attention to a marvelous and 
patriotic endeavor on the part of radio 
station WBT, of Charlotte, N.C., owned 
by the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co. This station and its employees, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Charles 
H. Crutchfield, its vice president, have 
engaged in a program of education so 
necessary to the survival of America. It 
is a program to inform the American 
people of the true character of the Rus- 
sian Government, and alert our citizens 
to its danger. I quote from part of his 
letter to me, which I received today: 

America does not suffer so much from a 
lack of dedication and concern on the part 
of its leaders as from a lack of informed 
interest and activity on the part of its citi- 
zens. For the past year, WBT has been 
using its 50,000 watts of “power for the peo- 
ple” to help in informing and activating 
American citizens in the free world’s strug- 
gle against Communist dictatorship. 

A year ago, WBT began the presentation 
of an editorial series called “Radio Moscow.” 
Three times each week, our foreign affairs 
department selects tape-recorded material 
from Radio Moscow’s English shortwave 
broadcasts and adds its own explanatory 
commentary in a 15-minute program that 
has attracted wide attention. The program 
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has two purposes: to expose Communist 
propaganda techniques, and thereby counter- 
act the distortions of truth that play so 
clever a part in these Soviet broadcasts; and 
to present iegitimate counter-propaganda ~ 
based on the American ideology of freedom 
in speech, enterprise, and belief. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the fre- 
quent cooperation of the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, and Radio Liberation in 
keeping us supplied with information on 
their own activities, and occasionally with 
material for our own.broadcast use. The 
foreign affairs editor here dt WBT, Mr. Ru- 
pert Gillett, has had 40 years of experience 
as @ newspaper editor on some of the Nation’s 
leading dailies, and much of our success is 
due to his wide background and keen ana- 
lytical mind. 

WBT’s “Radio Moscow’”’ is currently being 
broadcast by other stations in Little Rock, 
Shreveport, Evansville, Hartford, Rochester, 
and Chapel Hill. We now feel seasoned 
enough to begin a campaign of expansion. 
In our travels and your contacts, it would 
be of immeasurable help if you were suffi- 
ciently interested to mention the availa- 
bility and unique character of this program 
to other broadcast media, or to patriotic citi- 
zens who might initiate inquiries as to its 
being broadcast in their own areas. Any 
more detailed information will be supplied 
on request. I have no favor to ask, other 
than this help in making known the exist- 
ence of an available means of the 
public as to Communist propaganda tech- 
niques and motives in the world today. As 
a fit postscript, I will include two quotations 
that are worth your reading time: 

Nikita Khrushchev: “Whether you like it 
or not, history is on our side. We will bury 
you.” 

Charles H. Malik, President of the General 
Assembly of the U.N.: “I submit the follow- 
ing irreducible facts: That for 42 years, 
communism has never been pushed back nor 
dislodged one inch from where. it gained po- 
litical power; it monolithically controls 
about one-third of mankind today; it has 
penetrated in varying degrees the remaining 
two-thirds, so that the field of struggle with 
communism is actually in these two-thirds 
rather than in the realm of communism 
itself; its basic objective of communizing the 
world, and destroying the values of freedom 
is absolutely unchanged. * * * When one 
fully grasps these facts, one is bound to con~ 
clude that the free world has not yet dem- 
onstrated that the Communist onslaught is 
not irresistible; and. that communism is not 
after all the irreversible wave of the fu- 
ture *.* * this is not the age of war in 
the classical sense, but of infiltration and in- 
direct aggression; of espionage and counter- 
espionage; of the softening up of the will 
and the resolve; or the undermining of char- 
acter and morale; of slander and character 
assassination; of bribery and demoralization; 
of the manipulation of the press and radio 
in the most vicious manner * * * in short, 
this is the age of the cold war, and those 
who keep on talking about aggression and 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence, as though these were the real 
worries, are either naive or hypocrites or 
not living in this age. * * * Western civil- 
ization today is beleaguered. It is. called 
upon to justify itself. Its fundamental vai- 
ues are not only denied and opposed by inter- 
national communism and questioned by the 
awakened old cultures of Asia and Africa, 
but within its own ranks, skepticism and 
unbelief are working havoc. So far as the 
Western world is concerned, the deepest 
thing at stake is its faith in its values and 
its ability to justify and defend them.” 


I salute this magnificent effort. I urge 
any of you who will to ask your local 
radio stations to get into the program. 
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Iam sure WBT will be glad to be of help. 
For the people of my district, which 
WBT serves, and for the people of my 
Nation, I thank this station, and those 
responsible, for these programs. I am 
gratified to hear they will be continued 
and expanded. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
eee of next week be dispensed 
wi 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SANITARY SEWER, DULLES INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day of next week it may be in order 
for the Speaker to recognize the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia or any member thereof to 
consider as under District of Columbia 
Day, one bill, H.R. 12063, to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain a sanitary sewer to connect 
the Dulles International Airport to the 
District of Columbia system. 

This has been cleared with the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and the minority 
leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 102 I am listed as not voting. 
I did not vote due to an emergency sit- 
uation which called me out of the Cham- 
ber. Had I been present I would have 
voted “yea.” 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF JAMES 
N. KEEFE AS LEADER OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HIGHWAY USERS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this occasion to congratulate Jim 
Keefe on his 25th anniversary as a 
leader of the Massachusetts Highway 
Users Conference. 

We, in his home city of Lawrence, 
Mass., remember him as one of the pio- 
neers in working for harmony on the 
highways, back in the days of dirt roads, 
traffic signs or lights, when every driver 
was a rugged and somewhat reckless 
individualist. With their goggles and 
their dusters and their unpredictable 
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steering skills they scared every horse 
that they met along the way. 

With his faith in this new mode of 
transportation, Jim Keefe knew that 
it would revolutionize the appearance 
of city and countryside, become an in- 
dispensable ally of industry and com- 
merce, and alter the habits and customs 
of every living American. He foresaw 
the rapid improvement that would come 
in the design and mechanical efficiency 
of automobiles, but he was not so sure 
that the human beings at the controls 
would measure up to their responsibili- 
ties. He knew they would need help, 
and it was here that he came to their 
assistance. 

Jim Keefe formed the first autombile 
club in our community; a group effort 
to help in such emergencies as engine 
failure or flat tires, to provide maps 
giving route directions and accommoda- 
tions for motorists who otherwise might 
stray off course, and encouraging them 
to observe the rules of safe driving. 
The motorists showed their appreciation 
of his devotion to their welfare by pro- 
moting him through the AAA of the 
Merrimack Valley to State and regional 
recognition, and finally to membership 
in the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference. 

Jim Keefe had the vision to see that 
better cars, better roads, and better 
drivers. must. work together in promot- 
ing economic progress and the pursuit 
of happiness. He deserves our heartfelt 
thanks for his work of a lifetime in ad- 
vancing the cause of highway conveni- 
ence and safety. 


DIVIDEND RECEIVED CREDIT AND 
EXCLUSION 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, double taxation of dividends by the 
Federal Government results from the tax 
imposed on corporate incomes plus the 
subsequent tax on the share owners when 
they receive dividends paid out of these 
same corporate incomes. This double 
taxation in the opinion of many is one 
of the most glaring inequities in our Fed- 
eral tax policy and until the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code granted share own- 
ers @ small measure of relief, through 
the dividend received credit and exclu- 
sion, all dividends to individuals were 
taxed at least twice. 

The dividend received credit and ex- 
clusion have undoubtedly been among 
the incentives which have encouraged the 
low and middle income groups to in- 
vest their modest savings in America’s 
business. One can readily realize the 
impact of these tax relief measures by 
noting that the number of share owners 
in this country has increased from 6,500,- 
000 in 1952 to about 12,500,000 today— 
“Share Ownership in America, 1959,” 
New York Stock Exchange, page 6. 
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Who are these share owners? © Cer. 
tainly not the wealthy, for the median 
income of this group as reported in 1959 
was $7,000 per year—“Share 
in America, 1959,” New York Stock Ex. 
change, page 3—including dividends. 
With progressive taxation limiting the 
available investment capital of the higher 
income groups, business has had to rely 
more and more on the ever-increasing 
number of small investors for its equity 
capital, and this will in all probability 
hold true for the future. 

Other relevant facts are available from 
a look at the share owners of one of our 
large corporations, namely the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. During 1959 
nearly half of that company’s 1,750,000 
share owners received annual dividends 
of less than $100—according to a letter, 
April 6, 1960, by A. L. Stott to Colin F. 
Stam, chief of staff, Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation—the maxi- 
mum allowable exclusion. In addition, 
some 400,000 of A.T. & T. Co.’s share 
owners are over age 65 and many are de- 
pendent on their modest dividend income 
to supplement their pensions and social 
security. It is perfectly clear from these 
facts that the dividend credit and exclu- 
sion primarily benefit the small inves- 
tor—the investor who can least afford 
double taxation. 

A healthy financial atmosphere is nec- 
essary to keep the country economically 
strong, an atmosphere in which the in- 
vestor, and particularly the small poten- 
tial investor, will feel free to invest in 
our traditional free enterprise system. 
To do this, business must be able to re- 
turn to the investor a fair dividend—a 
dividend that will not be unjustly taxed a 
second time. If we are to forestall the 
eroding economic effects of high taxes, 
inflation, and the like, we must provide 
added incentives for investment in Amer- 
ica’s privately owned industries. 

Taxation is recognized by everyone as 
a necessity and with the tendency for 
the structure and programs of the Fed- 
eral Government to become more ex- 
tensive in filling the needs and desires 
of the citizens, the outlook is for in- 
creased taxes in the future. A fair dis- 
tribution of this tax burden is an im- 
mediate need, not just a goal for some 
future date. 

The dividend received credit and ex- 
clusion as presently provided by law are 
only a beginning toward correcting the 
discriminatory condition of double 
taxation of dividends. In the interest of 
tax equity and to promote continued 
economic growth of this country, double 
taxation of dividends should be com- 
pletely eliminated. Toward this end the 
dividend credit and exclusion provisions 
should be expanded whenever the finan- 
cial condition of the country is such that 
it can be done. 

This discussion is entirely apart from 
another basic reason for avoiding dou- 
ble taxation of dividends. This other 
basic reason is that corporations should 
be financing their growth to a larger 
extent from new equity issues rather 
than retained earnings or debt financ- 
ing which they have been doing in the 
past. Debt financing, of course, escapes 
the 52 percent corporate income tax and 
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ed earnings escapes the higher 
pracket individual income tax payment 
and has as a minimum a zero percent 
rate and as a maximum 25 percent capi- 
tal gain rate. For many economic rea- 
sons, it is important that the American 
ons have a strong base in equity 
investment and this equity investment 
should be widespread. This results from 
offering new equity stock from time to 
time to finance growth rather than 
through the device of retained earnings 
which generally keeps the existing stock- 
holder group. Furthermore, the low in- 
come tax bracket stockholder generally 
needs the annual earnings from his 
equity investment for his personal bud- 
get. It is the higher income tax bracket 
stockholder who benefits, indeed, en- 
courages the retention of earnings by the 
corporation because these earnings are 
taxed at the lower capital gains rates, 
if indeed they are ever taxed. 





EAST FRONT EXTENSION PROJECT 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, May 26, 1960, may certainly be 
considered one of the most historic in 
the illustrious story of the U.S. Capitol 
Building. On that day, as the Speaker 
has already noted, the first of the new 
massive marble columns will be set in 
place on the east front. I hope all of you 
will find it convenient to be present to- 
morrow morning when a brief ceremony 
will be held noting this significant event. 
These new columns will replace the orig- 
inal sandstone shafts which came from 
the Aquia Creek quarry in Virginia, the 
first of which was set in place on May 
19, 1824, according to the National In- 
telligencer, the newspaper of the day. 
That was sixscore, 16 years, and 6 days 


ago. 

I think it would be worthwhile and in 
the public interest to pause and to take 
stock of the east front extension project, 
and review briefly the events which have 
led to this important occasion. 

These are the members or former 
members of the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol who have con- 
tributed to the development and success 
of this program for the extension and 
renovating of the Capitol Building of the 
United States of America: 

Hon. Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Hon. Ricuarp M. Nrxon, Vice President 
of the United States. 

Hon. CHartes A. HALLECK, minority 
floor leader of the House. 

Hon. Everett M. DirKsEN, minority 
floor leader of the Senate. 

Hon. JosepH W. MartTINn, Jr., former 
member of the Commission. 

Hon. William F. Knowland, former 
member of the Commission. 

Hon. J. George Stewart, Architect of 
the Capitol. 
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But of all the men closely associated 
with every phase of the extension proj- 
ect, none deserves more unqualified ap- 
preciation from the Congress and the 
American people than the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBuURN. 

This work has been close to the Speak- 
er’s heart. Its completion will reflect 
great credit on Mr. RAyBURN as an in- 
dividual, and the office he occupies. Act- 
ing within the prescribed orbit of his 
office and the normal train of our con- 
stitutional legislative process, Mr. Ray- 
BURN has done his utmost to assure that 
the great traditions in architecture left 
to us by the founders of the Republic 
have been carried on. Under his leader- 
ship the preservation of the work of the 
three early Architects of the Capitol, 
Thornton, Latrobe, and Bulfinch, has 
been brought about. He has fulfilled the 
dream of Architect Walter, the designer 
of the Senate and House wings, the pres- 
ent dome, and the originator of the pres- 
ent east front extension. 

Through his works and leadership in 
this regard the Honorable Speaker of 
the House has stimulated pride in the 
dignity of our architectural heritage and 
encouraged that elevation of thought 
and character which comes from great 
architecture. 

No proper consideration of the east 
front extension could be made without 
calling attention to the work being car- 
ried on with such extraordinary. dili- 
gence by the Architect of the Capitol, 
the Honorable J. George Stewart. A 
former Member of Congress, an engi- 
neer, and a builder. Mr. Stewart came 
to the Capitol well qualified for this de- 
manding task. 

For more than a hundred years, plans 
for the east front extension lay dor- 
mant. The distinguished Architect of 
the Capitol, Thomas U. Walter, first pre- 
pared plans for the extension, and offi- 
cially pleaded in 1863 for the project to 
be undertaken. Indeed, every succeeding 
Architect of the Capitol has urged that 
the work be done. It was merely a mat- 
ter of the economics of the moment 
rather than a departure from perceptive 
design that prevented the work from 
being started under Mr. Walter and 
those who succeeded him. 

We were fortunate to have been liv- 
ing during the time when the extension 
began and to have had an intimate and 
important part in the progress of this 
long-sought and needed improvement. 

The Congress and the Nation are for- 
tunate in having as Architect of the 
Capitol during this historic period in 
the building of the Capitol, a person 
with the particular ability of Mr. 
Stewart. He will keep the architectural 
historians busy in setting down the rec- 
ord of his work, and will go down in his- 
tory as a truly great, if not the greatest, 
Architect of the Capitol. The monument 
to his ingenuity and imagination will 
be the most meaningful and beautiful 
Capitol building in the world. 

Mr. Stewart has been a strong believer 
in the necessity of carrying forward this 
great work in an expeditious, yet orderly 
and systematic manner, and I am con- 
fident that in so doing he will merit the 
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thanks and approbation of future gen- 
erations who will come here to view the 
handiwork we, with him, have assisted 
in bringing into being. 

The execution of so vast a project has 
required remarkable vision and percep- 
tion. It has also required a complete 
devotion to duty and boundless patience 
to withstand the rebuffs and misrepre- 
sentations of motives which are an in- 
herent part of any such undertaking. I 
am certain, however, the Architect. will 
agree that it has been worth the sac- 
rifice. 

As for myself, it is well known that at 
the outset of the project, because of my 
interest in history and therefore being 
a sort of a traditionalist, I was opposed 
to any sort of alteration of this building. 
I even sponsored a bill which would pre- 
vent the proposed extension and my po- 
sition in this regard is a matter of 
record. 

Then, because of my abiding interest 
in the building and its historical sig- 
nificance, I made some rather thorough 
research and an exhaustive investigation 
of the structure and its history. I dis- 
covered that the extension was planned 
as far back as the 1860’s. The more I 
looked into the proposed changes, and 
observed the advanced deterioration of 
the old stone, the more I became con- 
vinced that instead of opposing the proj- 
ect I should actually support. it. 

Accordingly, I appeared before. the 
House and announced that I had recon- 
sidered the matter, and explained why I 
had changed my position. 

It seems obvious to me that any think- 
ing person who has taken the time to 
investigate for himself, and become 
thoroughly familiar with the facts in the 
case, will reach the conclusions I did on 
the matter of the east front extension 
program. 

The need for the extension has been 
discussed widely by the Congress and in 
the press. I need only mention here the 
three main reasons for the work. 

First, to bring to an immediate end 
the deterioration of the old sandstone 
walls. 

Second, to correct the architectural 
defect of the overhang of the dome. 

Third, to provide approximately 65 
much-needed additional offices and com- 
mittee rooms, 2 reception rooms, im- 
proved restaurant accommodations, and 
storage and service facilities for the 
Congress. 

The work on the east front officially 
began with the erection of the scaffold- 
ing. The removal of the portico and 
steps followed soon thereafter. 

Since then the work to extend the east 
front 32% feet has progressed without 
interruption, and the exterior work will 
be completed, I am assured, by the first 
of October 1960. 

The Architect reports that the inau- 
gural stands will get under construction 
in mid-September. The main lobby and 
the entrance corridor will also be com- 
plete by the time of the inauguration 
of the next President of the United 
States. The interior and final construc- 
tion will be finished in September 1961. 

Today most of the exterior marble has 
been set, the principal steps are being 
returned to their accustomed place, and 
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the beautiful sculpture for the pediment 
is being faithfully reproduced and is 
almost ready for lifting onto the tym- 
panum. The Statue of Peace, located 
to the south of the main door, has been 
reproduced in Vermont marble and was 
set in place on May 10. The companion 
Statue of War is being similarly re- 
produced and will be erected within the 
next few weeks. 

The beautiful bronze doors, which 
have recently been put into their place 
at the new principal entrance of the 
building, are properly called the Co- 
lumbus Doors. The panels of these 
doors depict scenes from the life of that 
great admiral. 

They were designed and modeled in 
Rome in 1858 by a young American 
artist, Randolph Rogers, and were cast 
in Germany in 1860. 

These magnificent doors were first lo- 
cated in the arch leading from Statuary 
Hall to the House of Representatives. 
They were moved to the principal en- 
trance of the rotunda in 1870, by the 
Architect of the Capitol, Edward Clark. 

It is interesting to note that the re- 
moval and preservation of these doors 
presented something of a problem to the 
architects and engineers when the pres- 
ent work began. It was not until a small, 
handwritten book was discovered in the 
research files of the Architect’s Office 
that the question of the proper methods 
of removal and maintenance of the doors 
was resolved. 

This little book was written in 1863 by 
the man who cast the doors for the Sen- 
ate wing. In 1911 his son realized the 
similarity in the Senate doors and those 
executed by Rogers. He presented the 
book which contained detailed sketches 
of the inner workings of the doors to the 
Architect “to be available at future need 
as someday the costly bronzes in and 
around the Capitol will receive the ex- 
pert attention needed to make their 
beauty effective.” 

The use of this obscure, but invalu- 
able, document illustrates the care and 
exactness which has characterized the 
entire work program of the east front 
extension. 

The prosecution of the work on the 
extension necessitated exposing a con- 
siderable part of the exterior of the 
foundation walls, most of it for the first 
time since the structure was built. The 
exposure of these walls afforded an op- 
portunity to locate the original corner- 
stone, and it was considered desirable to 
do so. Records of the nature and loca- 
tion of the stone were vague, but it was 
generally believed to have been placed in 
the southeast corner of the old Senate 


It should be made quite clear, how- 
ever, that the southeast portion of the 
original north wing as constructed, did 
not consist of a single corner. It has 
been found that there were three loca- 
tions which could be considered to be 
the southeast corner. One is where the 
main east wall returns to the west, a 
second is where the setback position of 
the east wall meets the south wall of this 
wing as built, and a third is the south- 
east corner of the foundation of the 
Original steps. The foundation of the 
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steps was found to have been built in- 
tegral with the setback wall and the 
return to the north. 

Extensive excavations were carried on 
at all of the three locations using the 
most advanced methods at the disposal 
of the Government, yet no stone match- 
ing the one described in the early records 
was discovered. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that work carried on subse- 
quent to the original construction made 
it necessary to remove or relocate the 
stone. 

One of the most complex and impor- 
tant areas of construction is the work 
being carried forth on the dome, and 
much comment has appeared concerning 
the brilliant red color which now adorns 
the structure. One irreverent wag felt 
emboldened to say that it look like “the 
world’s largest Howard Johnson’s.” Iam 
happy to report that this color will soon 
be covered by the final coat of white, 
and once again at night, batteries of 
searchlights will trace the building’s 
glowing dome on the vault of the sky; 
and by day, sunlight and drifting clouds 
will make picture-postcard scenes of the 
silhouette that symbolized American 
freedom, liberty, and greatness around 
the country and around the world. 

From 1829, when the central section of 
the Capitol was completed, the US. 
Capitol was surmounted by a low wooden 
dome. This wooden dome was replaced 
by the present cast iron dome during 
the period 1856 to 1865. 

The base of the dome as it now exists 
is many feet wider than the drum which 
originally supported the old dome and 
which is now the foundation upon which 
it rests. Upon this drum a very ingen- 
ious scheme of iron supports and brac- 
kets of sufficient projection to carry the 
base of the dome is placed, so that, 
though its inner wall appears to be sup- 
ported directly on the existing masonry, 
the entire colonnade of the dome, with 
its bases and cornices, is in fact suspend- 
ed and overhangs its real support. The 
dome, therefore, pretends to be supported 
directly from the ground, which is not 
the case, and seems to be of masonry, 
while it is really of iron. The seams of 
all this iron work are constantly parting, 
owing to expansion and contraction. 
The aggregate weight of material used in 
the construction of the dome is 8,909,200 
pounds. 

The immensity and strength of the 
dome is the amazement and admiration 
of all visitors. Above the outer colon- 
nade, and resting directly over and bear- 
ing upon the strong foundations, 36 
immense ribs of iron ascend, of a semi- 
ellipsoidal shape. These are the skeleton 
of the huge creation. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of iron panels, with clamps and 
bolts innumerable, riveted into one 
circuit of architectural symmetry around 
these metal ribs, constitute the dome. 

The influence of the sun upon this 
vast iron structure is great. The sun 
causes the dome to oscillate a distance of 
between 3 and 4 inches daily. The 
motion is south, southwest, then west, 
and as the retiring sun declines and 
finally disappears, north, northeast, and 
east, returning to its original position. 
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Ever since its construction and com- 
pletion in 1865, the present cast iron 
dome has been painted for purposes. of 
preservation and to cause it to simulate 
a Masonry dome and to harmonize with 
the House and Senate wings which are 
constructed of marble. It was painted 
every 4 years and at the time the pres- 
ent renovations were commenced in 
1959, it is estimated that it had on it 
about 32 coats of paint. 

As a part of the extension of the 
Capitol project, this dome has been sub- 
jected to a thorough, intensive inspection 
and necessary repairs and replacements 
have been made. In order to make this 
inspection and effect these repairs, it 
was necessary to erect a huge scaffold 
about the exterior of the dome. It was 
also necessary to erect scaffolding with- 
in the rotunda in order to inspect, clean 
and do minor restoration work on the 
large frescoe painting in the canopy of 
the dome. The painting was found in 
generally good condition and the neces- 
sary cleaning and restoration work has 
been done. All scaffolding was removed 
from the rotunda upon completion of 
this portion of the work. 

The scaffolding used on the exterior 
of the dome consisted of exterior pipe 
and tube scaffolding, with a vertical 
tower, support towers, rampways at 
various levels, lower ramp, guys and 
hoisting equipment. 

The principal repairs and replace- 
ments accomplished have included: 

The rib covers at quadrant points of 
the dome have been removed and in- 
spected, and necessary repairs made, 
and the rib covers reinstalled. 

The interior bracing of the Statue of 
Freedom, which is located atop the 
dome, has been repaired and strength- 
ened. 

Corroded and cracked metal, includ- 
ing butt straps, has been repaired and 
replaced where necessary. 

Existing bolts have been tightened, 
and short and defective bolts have been 
removed and replaced, and missing 
bolts supplied. 

Brackets, skin plates, and angle loop 
at the top of the cupola have been rein- 
forced. 

A portion of the exterior plates at the 
main tholus columns have been replaced. 

New tholus framing and ceiling and 
12 bronze windows have been provided. 

The top flange of skirt needle beams 
have been braced, using tie rods and an- 
gle struts; skirt needle beams and brac- 
ing at the top of skirt frames have been 
strengthened. This work included tem- 
porary underpinning and replacement of 
masonry at skirt. needle beams, as 
necessary. 

Masonry bearing plates were removed, 
and self-lubricating expansion plates 
were provided. 

The deck plates at boiler plate level, 
the exterior platform at the peristyle 
level, and the trough and gutter section 
at the peristyle level were removed, re- 
paired, and reset. 

Temporary protective covering and 
steel cable and chain link fabric con- 
struction over metal and wood covering 
for the top surface of the canopy of the 
rotunda were provided. 
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Leaders and gutters of the drainage 

at the cupola, peristyle, boiler 

plate, and roof levels of the dome were 

repaired and replaced where necessary. 

The sheetmetal cover over the top sur- 

face of the canopy of the rotunda was 
removed, inspected, and reinstalled. 

The glass at the cupola windows was 
replaced, and the second tier and peri- 
style windows were reglazed where 
necessary 

Stainless steel screening was installed 
at the trough of the peristyle platform at 
the backside of the lower skirt of the 
dome and along the inner edge of the 
boiler plate balustrade. 

Repairs were made at the boiler plate 
level, including the installation of sheet 
metal flashing and stainless steel mold- 
ings and sills at the base of the drum; 
cable ties, boxes, and tensioning devices 
were added at the boiler plate girder, 
with necessary modifications in the pan- 
els of the drum and access doors. 

The balustrade at the boiler plate lev- 
el is being repaired, and expansion joints 
are being provided in the top rail. 

The outside cornice at the base of the 
boilerplate balustrade is also being re- 
paired. 

The rib bolts at the boilerplate level 
are being removed and replaced. 

Structural and other repairs have been 
made to ornamentations and connec- 
tions, including those at the peristyle 
beams, the grape cluster ornamentations, 
the Statue of Freedom, the stylobate, the 
medallions, the acorn ornamentations, 
the cornice above the second tier win- 
dows, the ornamental pilasters at the 
spring of the cupola. Additional fast- 
enings have been provided at the rib 
covers. Defects in castings and orna- 
mentations have been repaired. 

Additional leaders and gutters, down 
drains at the peristyle level, canopy lead- 
ers and gutters, and gutter strainers are 
being provided. 

The 32 coats of paint have been sand- 
blasted off the dome and the metal sur- 
faces have been cleaned of rust and other 
foreign materials. A dark treatment of 
paint has been applied to the raw metal 
after the metal was cleaned by the sand- 
blasting method. A primer red lead coat 
was next applied. Upon the red lead 
coat an intermediate coat of buff-colored 
paint is being applied. A final coat of 
oyster white paint will be applied, caus- 
ing the appearance of the dome to har- 
monize with the new marble extended 
east front of the Capitol and the cleaned 
Senate and House marble wings. 

In making the repairs and replace- 
ments to the dome structure, stainless 
steel has been used wherever critical 
structural elements were involved. In 
secondary locations, -special alloyed 
steels, incorporating highly corrosion 
resistant elements, have been used. 

An electronic bird control system is to 
be installed and the work is expected to 
be undertaken shortly. Additional light- 
ning protection will also be provided. 

So, as the first of the new columns 
is set in place, we are grateful for the 
courageous beginnings of the new Re- 
Public which were represented by the 
original stones, and for the growth and 
national prosperity represented by the 
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new ones. May it be our earnest hope 
and prayer that this Capitol Building 
will continue to symbolize this Nation’s 
unending purpose to maintain its lead- 
ership on the road to world peace, with 
justice for all people. 





MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Wi1Lson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, almost 
before the last echoes of the battlefields 
of World War II had faded away, we 
were faced with the stark reality of an- 
other even more evil menace to the free 
world than that which we had fought so 
hard to destroy. As early as 1947 the 
Communists’ objective of worldwide 
domination—and their willingness to use 
any means to accomplish this objective— 
had become obvious. 

In response to the Communist threat 
we elected to assist in maintaining the 
freedom of all countries in the world 
who had the will to remain free. In 
fact, this became a basic facet of our 
foreign policy. This choice was based 
upon the realization that in the struggle 
against international communism we 
need allies, and these allies need us. We 
realized that only through concerted 
mutual effort could the free world ade- 
quately meet the threat of Communist 
aggression without individual national 
efforts of a magnitude that would in the 
end wreck national economies and even- 
tually hasten the accomplishment of the 
objectives of the Communist offensive. 
The success of this concept depended in 
great measure upon the political, mili- 
tary and economic strength of our allies. 
In turn, the strength of our allies relied 
to a large degree upon the economic and 
military assistance which we could pro- 
vide. Thus we embarked upon a course 
of providing this assistance. 

The alternative to this course of action 
would have been a return to isolationism. 
This was impossible, not only because of 
the demands of our own national secu- 
rity, but to the mantle of leadership of 
the free world which was cast upon us 
at the close of World War II. The prob- 
able results had we chosen this alterna- 
tive would have been disastrous. Had 
we abrogated our responsibility to the 
free world and failed to provide the nec- 
essary assistance to our less fortunate 
allies and friends: 

Italy and Greece would most probably 
be Communist today; 

The Turkish Straits would likely be 
controlled by the Soviet Union; 

Iran would certainly be a Soviet satel- 
lite and the Russians would have estab- 
lished themselves on the Persian Gulf 
with control over the oilfields of the 
Middle East; 

All of Indochina including Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos would be Commu- 
nist; 

India, Burma, Thailand, and a large 
portion of Africa would have fallen under 
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the Communist domination. Berlin 
would long since have been buried behind 
the Iron Curtain; and 

The lot of the European countries is 

ble, but certainly we would not 
have the vital military bases which we 
now have in Western aaa the Middle 
East, and northern Af 

Had all these iamuneaee come to pass— 
and without our economic and military 
assistance they undoubtedly would 
have—we would find ourselves on the 
defensive within our own shores. 

Today, the Communist objectives re- 
main unchanged. In fact, the threat to 
the free world posed by militant com- 
munism is if anything far greater than 
ever before. While our assistance has 
been highly successful in establishing a 
strong deterrent to Communist expan- 
sion, the day has by no means arrived 
when we can relax our efforts. Much has 
been accomplished, but there is much 
more to be done. We have no alternative, 
if we are to preserve the free world and 
in turn our own way of life, but to con- 
tinue our efforts in military and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The mutual security program as pro- 
posed by the President for fiscal year 1961 
represents a very modest continuation 
of our assistance to the rest of the free 
world. By comparison with the results 
it will achieve, both psychologically and 
materially, throughout the free world it 
is a most economical use of our national 
resources. We must by all means support 
this program and the objectives toward 
which it is directed as an indication of 
our determination to continue our oppo- 
sition to Communist expansion. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the minority members of the 
Special Select Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate the Federal-Aid Highway Program, 
I state that we were deeply shocked and 
disturbed over the revelations of fraud, 
purposeful misrepresentations, falsifica- 
tion of reports and duplication of pay- 
ments by State employees relating to the 
Skelly Bypass Highway construction 
program in Tulsa, Okla. 

Even more shocking is the fact that 
Oklahoma State Highway Commission 
employees, who had admittedly perpe- 
trated these outrageous frauds and mis- 
representations, have not been = dis- 
charged. 

To the contrary, the evidence showed 
that these people had been promoted, 
both in salary and responsibility, and 
were blanketed under a State merit sys- 
tem. Although, admittedly, the present 
Governor of Oklahoma and the prosecu- 
tor of Tulsa County had had evidence of 
this wrongdoing since September 1959, 
they had failed and had refused to give 
this evidence to the Bureau of Public 
Roads so that the Bureau could protect 
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the interests of the American taxpayer. 
Nonetheless, both the prosecutor and the 
Governor have indicated they are highly 
critical of the Bureau of Public Roads for 
not acting on evidence which it did not 
have ‘and which had been withheld pur- 
posefully, which was testified to and ad- 
mitted to by State employees. 

In the face of the undisputed evidence, 
I cannot in good conscience, represent- 
ing the taxpayers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, remain silent, or see main is- 
sues obscured, or succumb to attempts 
at soft-pedaling necessary | corrective 
action. 

I quote, in part, an obviously mis- 
guided and uninformed editorial appear- 
ing in the Saturday, May 7, 1960, issue 
of the Tulsa World, its concluding para- 
graph: 

We seriously doubt, however, that Okla- 
homa really owes the Federal: Bureau [of 
Roads] a red penny. Rather, the Bureau 
owes itself a search of its own conscience 
and policies. There should be no pious 
shunting of the blame to the State when the 
Federal Bureau fixes the rules on road build- 
ing and is vested with the responsibility for 
seeing that they are carried out. 


So that the main issues. are not ob- 
scured, that the Federal and State areas 
of responsibility are understood and that 
there is record of remedial action to pro- 
tect the taxpayer and to remove any pos- 
sible doubt on the overall integrity of 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Federal-aid highway program, I submit 
for the Recorp a letter I dispatched to 
the Honorable Bertram D. Tallamy, 
Federal Highway Administrator, Bureau 
of Roads, requesting certain actions and 
information; a letter I wrote, as second 
ranking minority member, to the Hon- 
orable JoHN A. BLATNIK, chairman, Spe- 
cial Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program; the re- 
ply received from Ellis L. Armstrong, 
Commissioner of Public Roads; a copy of 
an additional letter dispatched by Mr. 
Armstrong to Mr. Roy J. Turner, chair- 
man, State Highway Commission, State 
of Oklahoma; and instructional memo- 
randum 21-8-60, issued by the Bureau 
of Public Roads on the subject: “Federal 
Law Pertaining to Factual Records and 
Tests. of Materials on Construction of 
Federal-Aid Highway Projects.” Addi- 
tionally, I submit a copy of the May 5; 
1960, telegram referred to, and instruc- 
tional memorandum 20-5-60, issued by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, which also 
involves the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram on the subject: “Inspection of 
Construction Projects.” 

I believe these actions should be a 
matter of record so that Members of 
Congress and the people of this country 
can be reassured of the determination of 
the Bureau of Public Roads and of the 
minority members of the special sub- 
committee that future Federal-aid road 
construction will be free from fraud as 
uncovered in Oklahoma and from the 
continued employment of persons who 
were a party or may be a party to such 
fraud. 

This action should serve as a deterrent 
against future fraud. As well, it assures 
that the American taxpayer will be pro- 
tected in the specific Oklahoma case with 
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adequate restitution and the firing of 

employees admittedly involved in the 

perpetration of this fraud. 

There are some who oppose the action 
taken in the Oklahoma case to protect 
the taxpayer. Suffice it to say, their ar- 
guments are based on quicksand, in my 
epinion, for to oppose this action, they 
have to argue that the present law 
which requires the Bureau to seek resti- 
tution. and the firing of known fraud 
perpetrators should be flaunted on the 
spurious grounds that to live up to the 
law in this instance might discourage 
other States from bringing such fraud 
into the open. 

I do not subscribe to this “let’s wink 
at the law in this case” argument for 
to do so would have the effect of causing 
others to think they, too, might be 
“winked at’’ in the future. 

Congress wrote the law and it is the 
duty of every Congressman to see that it 
is lived up to, and in doing so serve 
notice that all future lawiess actions will 
be as rigorously opposed. 

In restitution cases, such as that in- 
volving Oklahoma, it is the duty of the 
State as a party to the contract to sue to 
recover from the contractors, and the 
Federal demand for restitution from the 
State assures this action. Failure by 
the Federal Government to make such 
a demand for restitution would be a vio- 
lation of the laws Congress has passed. 

The documents referred to are as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 

Re investigations into Skelly Bypass, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The Honorable JoHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-Air Highway Program, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing here- 
with copy of letter addressed to the Hon- 
orable Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway 
Administrator, Bureau of Public Roads, ad- 
vising him of my intention to request that 
the records of Mr. James Curry be made 
available to the Bureau in connection with 
its negotiations with the State of Oklahoma 
relative to the above matter. 

This evidence was accepted by the com- 
mittee for the purpose of establishing an 
estimate of the fraud involved and, being 
testimony of an expert nature, certainly this 
information should be made available to the 
Bureau in substantiating its request for res- 
titution from the State of Oklahoma. 

I am confident that you concur in this 
request and I am asking that I be advised 
as to the disposition of it. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER. 


Enclosure 
WCC:jdm 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1960. 
Re Special Subcommittee on the Federal- 
Air Highway Program Investigations Into 
Skelly Bypass, Tulsa, Okla. 
The Honorable Bertram D. TaLLamy, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Tattamy: As I expressed at the 
conclusion of the hearings regarding the 
above matter, I was deeply shacked and dis- 
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turbed over the revelations of the fraud, 
purposeful misrepresentations, falsification 
of reports and duplication of payments, by 
State employees, nearly all of whom remain 
on the payrolls and have received promo- 
tions and/or increases in salary. I was 
amazed at the testimony by these employees 
that in some instances they had purposely 
withheld information of wrongdoing from 
the Bureau of Public Roads and, further, 
that public officials in Oklahoma had like- 
wise, after learning of this information, failed 
to inform the Bureau in timely fashion in 
order to protect the 90 percent Federal con- 
tribution interest in this interstate project. 

The evidence is in and is undisputed as 
to these facts and, as the acting ranking 
minority member of the Special Subcom- 
mittee, I am sure you realize I had a con- 
tinuing interest in making certain that the 
actions taken by the Bureau in this matter 
are carried out toward the end that this 
Federal 90 percent interest is fully pro- 
tected. I commend you again for your ac- 
tion on April 26th in advising Mr. Roy J. 
Turner, Chairman of the Oklahoma State 
Highway Commission, that his commission 
is required to make restitution for any er- 
roneous or improper claim made by the 
State against the Federal government re- 
sulting from fraudulent practices on the 
part of such State employees and any de- 
ficiencies in the specifications on the jobs 
numbered 8, 10 and 20. Mr. James Curry, 
who was qualified as a competent witness 
and who had made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the present conditions of these three 
sections of the Skelly Bypass, estimated that 
an overpayment of $524,698.15 on this $3.3 
million phase of the Skelly Bypass project 
had been made. You advised the committee 
that negotiations would be started to ac- 
quire restitution to the Federal government 
by the State in the near future, this being 
consistent with my position during the hear- 
ings that the Bureau has a duty to require 
such restitution under the law. 

In order to facilitate this action, I am re- 
questing the chairman of the special sub- 
committee to make available to you the 
testimony and records of Mr. Curry to be 
considered in your negotiations with Okla- 
homa State officials. I would appreciate it 
if you would keep me advised as to the 
progress of these negotiations and the final 
restitution made because of my continuing 
interest on behalf of the Federal taxpayers. 
I also think that proper restitution in this 
instance would have a salutary effect on all 
other road bureau administrations and 
would perhaps result in the tightening up 
of their own procedures in an effort to de- 
tect any falsification of records in the future. 

Likewise, I am requesting that you keep 
me advised as to whether your demand ad- 
dressed to Mr. Turner on May 5 advising 
him that these employees who perpetrated 
these frauds “are not acceptable to the 
Bureau of Public Roads as representatives of 
the State highway department in any em- 
ployment capacity in connection with Fed- 
eral aid highway projects,” and further re- 
questing that all such persons “be imme- 
diately removed from all activities in con- 
nection with all Federal-aid highway proj- 
ects,” and that “vouchers will not be ap- 
proved for payment of Federal funds for 
* * * any project in connection with which 
any such persons are employed” in the fu- 
ture. 

I trust this will have the desirable effect 
of removing these employees from the pay- 
roll, which should have been done upon 
their discovery. It is unconscionable to me 
that the Federal taxpayer should have to as- 
sume the risk of their continued employ- 
ment by the Oklahoma State Highway De- 
partment when it involves confessed fraudu- 
lent State record manipulators. I would like 
to be kept advised as to whether the State 
action complies with your request. As I 
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interpret the Highway Act, it is mandatory 
on the Bureau to take such action, and 
rightly so. 

Further, it is my suggestion that a memo- 
randum be prepared for the information of 
all State road di ts as to the Fed- 
eral authority under the law in cases of this 
nature and of the action taken in this in- 
stance so that all departments will be on 
notice, and this possibly will act as a deter- 
rent against similar occurrences happening 
in the future. 

This letter is written consistent with my 
duty as a Member of Congress, as I see it, 
to see that for any funds improperly requi- 
sitioned by the State, restitution shall be 
made and, further, that undesirable State 
employees, where Federal projects are in- 
volved, be fired. Only in this manner can 
the public be assured of honest administra- 
tion of this $40 billion interstate highway 
program and of a dollar’s worth of value 
for every Federal dollar spent. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Wiiiiam C. CRAMER. 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

Bureau Or PuBLic Roaps, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1960. 
Hon, Wi1Lti1aM C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cramer: This is in response to 
your letter of May 9, 1960, to Mr. Tallamy, 
concerning the recent hearings held by the 
special subcommittee on the Federal aid 
highway program with respect to the Skelly 
bypass at Tulsa, Okla. 

As stated at the hearings, we fully share 
your indignation at the testimony which was 
given by certain employees of the Oklahoma 
State Highway Department and others. 

We sincerely appreciate your request that 
the chairman of the special subcommittee 
make available to the Bureau the testimony 
and records of Mr. James Curry. This in- 
formation will be helpful in our further re- 
view of the matter and our discussions with 
the Oklahoma officials relative to the resti- 
tution of Federal funds. Governor Edmond- 
son has requested that we defer any assess- 
ment against the State until after the ap- 
propriate Oklahoma officials have had an op- 
portunity to confer with us. The Governor 
has been advised that we will most certainly 
arrange such a conference before making 4 
final determination as to the amount and 
nature of such restitution. 

You are familiar with the telegram sent by 
the Administrator on May 5 to the Oklahoma 
State Highway Department in connection 
with the employment of Messrs. Avery and 
Johnson. I’m sure you will be interested 
also in a letter I sent to Mr. Roy J. Turner, 
chairman of the State highway commission, 
on May 18. Acopy is enclosed. 

With respect to your suggestion that a 
memorandum be prepared for the informa- 
tion of the State road departments as to the 
Federal authority under the law, I am en- 
closing a copy of an instructional memoran- 
dum issued May 5, 1960. I believe that 
posting this section of the law on all Fed- 
eral-aid projects will be an effective means 
of advising all persons involved of the pos- 
sible consequences of improper action. 

The several steps which the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads has taken to protect the Federal 
interest have been made known to the 
States, both by memorandums and in discus- 
sion at a recent meeting of State highway 
Officials. It will be of interest to you, I'm 
sure, that the American Association of State 
Highway Officials has named a special com- 
mittee to review existing State controls in 
such matters and to recommend any addi- 
tional safeguards which may be necessary. 
We are holding an all-day meeting with this 
committee the first of next week. 

I will be glad to keep you advised of the 
progress of our negotiations with the State 
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of Oklahoma concerning restitution and as 
to the State’s compliance with our request 
that certain individuals be removed from 
Federal-aid projects. It is indeed deplorable 
that events such as those disclosed at the 
hearings could have occurred, but I am 
hopeful that their revelation and the actions 
which we have taken will go far toward pre- 
venting a recurrence of this type of im- 
proper activity. 
Sincerely yours, 
E.uis L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 
May 18, 1960. 

Mr. Roy J. TURNER, 
Chairman, State Highway Commission, 
Capitol Office Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Deak Mr. Turner: Further reference is 
made to Mr. Tallamy’s letter of April 26 and 
subsequent telegraphic exchanges concern- 
ing the Skelly Bypass project in Tuisa. We 
earnestly wish to assist in the continuation 
of all Federal-aid work in Oklahoma which 
is being advanced in accord with the govern- 
ing project requirements, but because of 
disclosures at the House Public Works 
special subcommittee hearing involving a 
number of employees and contractors of 
the Oklahoma Department of Highways, it 
was considered necessary to take action of 
the kind transmitted to you by telegram of 
May 5. We understand from newspaper 
reports that you are undertaking an analysis 
of the hearing transcript to determine what 
action you feel should be taken by you in 
connection with these individuals and firms 
to protect the State’s interests, which gen- 
erally are the same as our own in these 
matters. We do not wish to determine in 
advance of your own review what action 
should properly be taken with respect to 
several of the present employees referred to 
in the hearing, other than those named 
below where action seems clearly to be 
indicated. 

At the hearing there was a definite ad- 
mission or showing of improper actions on 
the part of Messrs. J. F. Avery and Joe R. 
Johnson, employees, and the D & G Con- 
struction Co. and Progress Construction 
Co., contractors. As indicated in our tele- 
gram, therefore, we have made the de- 
termination that we will make no payment 
of Federal-aid funds for projects on work 
done after the May 5 wire for which any of 
these individuals or firms may have any 
measure of responsibility. For all other 
employees who are still employed by the 
Oklahoma Department of Highways and 
who were also on the Skelly Bypass projects 
we are suspending further progress pay- 
ments without prejudice to a final action 
yet to be determined. I should therefore 
appreciate your furnishing such names to 
our division engineer in Oklahoma as soon 
as the list can be compiled, together with 
present Federal-aid project locations of the 
listed employees, if they are assigned to 
such work, or a statement that they are 
not assigned at present on any Federal-aid 
highway project in such instances as this 
may be the case. 

We also propose to you that we jointly 
reexamine the payments made and com- 
putations of quantities and quality of ma- 
terials on these referent projects, using the 
data already developed but augmented as 
may be found desirable. Such reexamina- 
tion would form the basis of our determina- 
tion of what disallowances we should make 
on account of these projects and how these 
should be paid. If this is agreeable to you, 
please so advise, and further arrangements 
can then be made concerning details of how 
this is to be carried forward. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ext.is L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1960. 

Instructional memorandum 21-8-60. 
Subject: Federal law pertaining to factual 

records and tests of materials on con- 

struction of Federal-aid highway proj- 

ects. 

As pointed out in my circular memoran- 
dum of June 29, 1959, the providing of high 
quality and durable construction in con- 
formance with approved plans and specifi- 
cations requires that everyone in the engi- 
neer-contractor-worker team do their tasks 
carefully and thoroughly. 

An instance has come to our attention 
which to a certain degree will reflect un- 
favorably on the efforts of many thousands 
of men and women working in the State 
highway departments and for the contrac- 
tors and materials men dedicated to the 
building of a fine highway system for our 
States and Nation. A few, through lack of 
knowledge and by willful acts, have falsi- 
fied certain samples of materials and rec- 
ords of tests and work accomplished. They 
have conspired to deliberately keep any such 
information from either the higher State of- 
ficials or the Bureau of Public Roads. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding 
regarding the seriousness of these and simi- 
lar acts the following notice shall be posted 
on each Federal-aid highway project in one 
or more places where it is readily available 
to all personnel concerned with the project: 


“NOTICE TO ALL PERSONNEL ENGAGED ON FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


“Title 18, United States Code, section 1020, 
reads as follows: 

“ “Whoever, being an officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the United States, or of any State 
or Territory, or whoever, whether a person, 
association, firm, or corporation, knowingly 
makes any false statement, false represen- 
tation, or false report as to the character, 
quality, quantity, or cost of the material 
used or to be used, or the quantity or qual- 
ity of the work performed or to be performed, 
or the costs thereof in connection with the 
submission of plans, maps, specifications, 
contracts, or costs of construction of any 
highway or related project submitted for 
approval to the Secretary of Commerce; or 

“*Whoever knowingly makes any false 
statement, false representation, false report, 
or false claim with respect to the character, 
quality, quantity, or cost of any work per- 
formed or to be performed, or materials fur- 
nished or to be furnished, in connection with 
the construction of any highway or related 
project approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce; or 

“Whoever Knowingly makes any false 
statement or false representation as to a ma- 
terial fact in any statement, certificate, or re- 
port submittec pursuant to the provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 1, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or 
both.’” 

A supply of printed posters will be fur- 
nished as soon as they are available. In the 
meantime, the: notices should be typewrit- 
ten and posted by the State highway depart- 
ments. 

The provisions of this instructional memo- 
randum are applicable upon receipt of the 
memorandum and apply to all Federal-aid 
projects. 

Ettts L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 
May 5, 1960. 

Roy J. TURNER, 

Chairman, State Highway Commission, 
State Highway Department, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.: 

At hearings this week before the special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid Highway 
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Program, Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, several present Oklahoma 
State Highway Department employees have 
admitted under oath that they prepared 
false test reports, or prepared or secured 
spurious samples for submission, or sub- 
mitted such samples, to the State central 
testing laboratory, or made other false state- 
ments, entries, or reports relative to tests or 
test samples in connection with Federal-aid 
highway projects, and did not give informa- 
tion thereof to any State highway depart- 
ment officials superior to the State resident 
engineer on such projects or to any repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Public Roads priqr 
to the recent investigations conducted in 
Oklahoma. Such persons are not acceptable 
to the Bureau of Public Roads as representa- 
tives of the State highway department in 
any employment capacity in connection with 
Federal-aid highway projects. It is re- 
quested that all such persons be immedi- 
ately removed from all activities in connec- 
tion with all Federal-aid highway projects. 
Vouchers will not be approved for payment 
of Federal funds for materials supplied or 
work performed after this date on account of 
any project in connection with which any 
such persons are employed after this date. 
Also, payment of Federal funds will be with- 
held on current projects, in connection with 
which such persons have been employed 
prior to this date, pending a complete ex- 
amination of such projects. 
B. D. TALLamMy, 
Federal Highway-Administrator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1960. 
Instructional memorandum 20-5-—60, 
Subject: Inspection of construction proj- 
ects—Supplements policy and procedure 
memorandum 20-6, dated May 21, 1956. 

The Bureau’s continuous reviews of its 
policies and procedures which are estab- 
lished to attain high quality results on every 
project in the Federal-aid highway program, 
indicate that still further attention should 
be given to the matter of testing the quantity 
and quality of materials incorporated into 
such projects. Three revisions of current 
procedures are therefore being instituted 
with the issuance of this memorandum. 

1. In addition to the presently prescribed 
responsibility of the division engineer or 
his representative to inspect the material 
test reports during his visits to projects, he 
shall hereafter report for the Bureau's per- 
manent. project records the findings from 
such reviews and any actions taken regard- 
ing the materials and workmanship being 

ated into the job. Furthermore, in 
addition to his present responsibility of ob- 
serving the methods by which these mate- 
rials are being incorporated into the job, 
should the State at any such inspection not 
have on file all material test reports and 
other reports necessary to reflect the quality 
of workmanship required by the approved 
plans and specifications, then appropriate 
steps should be taken to defer payment of 
progress vouchers on the project until the 
necessary corrective action has been taken. 
This procedure shall become effective on the 
receipt of this memorandum. 

2. Thickness or other lineal measurements 
of some or all materials in place on the proj- 
ect must be made at random points during 
each Bureau inspection and the results 
stated in the inspection report. Addition- 
ally a sample will occasionally be taken dur- 
ing such construction inspections at random 
locations chosen by the Bureau inspecting 
engineer of any of the materials being placed 
in the project. Such samples shall be taken 
in accordance with approved standard pro- 
cedures, appropriately identified, and pack- 
aged for delivery to the State central lab- 
oratory for check test which shall be re- 
ported to the Bureau’s division engineer. 
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This procedure will be instituted with re- 
ceipt of this memorandum. 

3. At the time of the final inspection of 
each project or prior thereto, record samples 
of the finished work in place shall be taken 
for certification purposes on such items as 
may be selected by the Bureau’s division 
engineer. These shall be obtained at random 
locations and in sufficient number to be 
reasonably representative of the completed 
work. Such record samples shall be taken 
and tested by highway department central 
materials laboratory representatives. The 
Bureau's division engineer shall be notified 
prior thereto in order that he or his repre- 
sentative may be present during both the 
sampling and testing. The results of the 
tests of such record samples shall then be 
certified to by the duly authorized State 
representative, as to conformity with the 
governing plans and specifications and 
whether the results of the record sample 
tests are reasonably representative of the 
materials incorporated in the project as 
shown by the regular testing and sampling 
done on the project as work progressed. 
This certified report of the record samples, 
together with certification of all other mate- 
rials used in the work, will accompany the 
final voucher when submitted for payment, 
and no final voucher will be paid without a 
certification showing conformance with the 
governing plans and specifications. This 
procedure will be made effective on all proj- 
ects for which final inspection is made on 
and after June 1, 1960. 

The provisions of this memorandum will 
be applicable to all Federal-aid projects ex- 
cept those being constructed under the 1954 
secondary road plan, for which projects, 
paragraph No. 3 only will be applicable. 

ELLis L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


ECONOMY AND INCOME 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
these tense and critical times, there may 
be a tendency to overlook meritorious 
work which deserves the attention and 
commendation of the Congress and the 
public. 

I wish to mention particularly Report 
No. 1561, dated April 29, 1960, on the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, 1961, submitted by the gentleman 
from Texas {[Mr. Manon] and his sub- 
committee. This report, on page 43, 
calls attention to the fact— 

In last year’s report the committee gave 
particular attention to the need for some 
positive integration of Defense communica- 
tions along the lines proposed during testi- 
mony on the 1960 budget estimates. 


During the intervening year both the 
Defense Department and the committee 
have aggressively pursued this impor- 
tant matter, with the result that the 
committee was able to reduce the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation re- 
quest by $84.3 million on the basis that 
portions of the overlapping military 
communications systems could be inte- 
grated. 

The report further stated: 

The total investment in defense long-haul 
facilities is about $2 billion and the current 
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annual cost of leased commercial facilities is 
about $160 million. Under present planning, 
the Air Force alone would spend at least $1 
billion on system modernization and expan- 
sion between now and 1970. It is most im- 
portant, therefore, that the planning of the 
services be modified to take account of the 
development of the defense communications 
network so that the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment may reap the benefits of joint pro- 
curement and joint use at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


On May 12, 1960, the Secretary of De- 
fense issued Directive No. 5105.19, there- 
by establishing a Defense Communica- 
tions Agency (DCA) and on the same 
date by Directive No. 4600.2 established 
a Defense Communications System 
(DCS). 

I feel confident that the action taken 
by the committee and by the Secretary 
of Defense, if properly implemented, will 
bring most favorable results to our de- 
fense effort both as to economies and 
effectiveness. 

This action with respect to communi- 
cations service points the way to further 
integration in the many common supply 
and service activities in which the DOD 
is now engaged and which utilize some 
50 percent or more of the military 
budget. It will be recalled that I spon- 
sored an amendment to the DOD Re- 
organization Act of 1958 which gave the 
Secretary of Defense great authority 
with respect to the improvement of 
management in supply and service ac- 
tivities common to more than one mili- 
tary department. Also during the de- 
bate on the bill I specifically mentioned 
that the amendment would permit the 
Secretary of Defense to bring about nec- 
essary integration in such activities as 
financial management, budgeting, dis- 
bursing, accounting, medical and hospi- 
tal services, transportation—land, sea, 
and air—intelligence, legal, public rela- 
tions, recruiting, military, police, train- 
ing, and liaison activities. 

It is certainly gratifying that this step 
has been taken with regard to commu- 
nications since many Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, have long been 
of the opinion that the elimination of 
overlapping and waste in the many sup- 
ply and service activities in the DOD, 
where so many billions are annually ex- 
pended, would provide funds for many 
essential civilian and military activities 
of the Government which some people 
contend we cannot now afford. This 
confirms the old proverb that “Economy 
is a great source of income.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to again commend 
the Appropriations Committee and also 
others for their effective work. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers, like so 
many organizations in our Nation, has 
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spoken out forcefully and strongly on 
pehalf of legislation to improve the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The federation 
has urged an increase in the minimum 
wage to at least $1.25 an hour and ex- 
tension of the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to millions of workers 
now exempted from it. 

The federation’s members know from 
their everyday working experience what 
real poverty is and how devastating its 
effects are to the individual, the family, 
the community, and the Nation. They 
also know the necessary means for coping 
with economic suffering of hundreds of 
thousands of families. They consider 
the proposed improvements in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to be one of the 
basic means for ending poverty. 

I include in my remarks the text of 
the federation’s resolution on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act legislation: 

RESOLUTION ON MINIMUM WaGE 

Adequate purchasing power is a vital sta- 
bilizing factor in a free economy. A mini- 
mum wage related to fluctuations in the 
cost of living contributes to a stable econ- 
omy and enables the wage earner to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of living. 

Therefore, the National Federation of Set- 
tlements and Neighborhood Centers advo- 





cates: 

1. A basic minimum wage of at least $1.25 
per hour. 

2. The extension of the principles of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to cover retail and 
service employees; employees of busi- 
ness enterprises engaged wholly in inter- 
state commerce; farmworkers and profes- 
sional persons unless self-employed. 

We urge that the Congress and the several 
States enact suitable legislation to accom- 
plish these purposes. 





EAST GERMAN COLLECTIVIZATION: 
MODEL FOR CUBAN EXPROPRI- 
ATIONS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. FLoop] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a year I have made repeated state- 
ments, in and out of the Congress, rela- 
tive to the Caribbean area, which is now 
a fourth front with the Panama Canal 
as its key target. In the contest now 
going on there, Cuba has become a 
Soviet captive just as the Soviet zone in 
East Germany. As such, it serves as a 
beachhead for Communist attacks on 
other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which are more dangerous than 
assaults from a landing force. 

Unfortunately, the programs of con- 
quest for either Cuba or East Germany 
have not been adequately presented to 
the people of the United States by im- 
portant elements of our mass media. 
The prime objectives of these programs 
include abolition of private ownership 
in finance and industry and forced col- 
lectivization of farmers. In both East 
Germany and Cuba the patterns of con- 
fiscation follows the well-known Stalin- 
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istic pattern of liquidation that was so 
ruthlessly enforced in the Ukraine. 

These sinister developments in East 
Germany, which are so applicable to 
Cuba, were recently described by Maj. 
Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, distin- 
guished military editor of Christian 
Crusade, American Mercury, and other 
publications in a highly illuminating 
article. 

In order. that General Willoughby’s 
latest contribution may be permanently 
recorded in the annals of the Congress 
and thus readily be available to the Na- 
tion at large, I quote its text: 


East GERMAN COLLECTIVIZATION: MODEL FOR 
CUBAN EXPROPRIATIONS 


(By Maj. Gen. C..A. Willoughby, U.S. Army 
(retired) ) 

Even the dullest liberal corroded by the 
Jacobinism of this decade, must be aware 
that the Red police state is buttressed on 
two basic Marxist actions: the abolition of 
private property (in industry and finance) 
and the collectivization of individual farms 
(Kolchos). The postwar brigands whom 
the idiotic West has carefully nursed since 
1945, from Cuba to Java, attempt to disguise 
their Marxist orientation by semantic pro- 
tests of “agrarian reform” and the “welfare 
of the underprivileged”’ but in the end, the 
raw facts of forcible expropriation, police 
terror and repression begin to emerge: the 
hallmark of communism. Castro coolly 
evicts American owners from sugar planta- 
tions and cattle ranches (no whit different 
from farm properties in western United 
States) while Soekarno, a Japanese collab- 
orator and quisling set the pattern, at the 
expense of a war-tested ally (1941-45) the 
Dutch. Now the same Marxist maneuver 
is being executed in East Germany, under 
Russian occupation pressure, promulgated 
by the Kremlin puppet Ulbricht. The re- 
pressive measures were obviously accelerated 
to create a social “fait accompli” before the 
summit negotiations, where the captive 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain and ex- 
pellees in the West have become a silent but 
inexorable item on the agenda. 

The collectivization of Ukrainian farmers 
was one of the most brutal crimes in the 
sinister record of Stalin: the “liquidation” 
(i.e., mass murder and deportation) of the 
“Kulak,” the Russian landowning farmer. 
Stalin has set the pattern to be followed by 
his stooges and disciples, from the Caribbean 
to the Mekong. In the enforced Ro»sevelt- 
Truman-Stalin partition of Germany (Yalta, 
Potsdam, Teheran) the brutal action of the 
present Red German Government is merely 
one more step in a relentless Communist 
evolution—but there is only one ending to 
that tortuous road: the mass collectivism of 
Red China, the antlike “communes.” West 
Germany with millions of expellees from the 
Iron Curtain countries within her border, 
could hardly be indifferent to this prostitu- 
tion of values. Dr. Walter Becher, Member 
of Parliament (Bulletin No. 58 German Fed- 
eral Press Bureau) covered the situation 
ably: 

“The leaders of the S.E.D. (Socialist Unity 
Party of the Soviet Zone), are not satisfied 
with collectivizing, step by step, mid-Ger- 
many’s agricultural economy but are at- 
tempting to give this act of brutal compul- 
sion a democratic appearance. Albert 
Norden, member of the Politburo, recently 
called the forced coliectivization in the So- 
viet Zone a “democratic plebiscite in favor of 
socialism and against the war-minded West 
German deceivers and exploiters of the peas- 
ant class. S.E.D. Chief Walter Ulbricht sent 
the Communist Zone’s farmers a congratula- 
tory letter and last Sunday Neues Deutsch- 
land, S.E.D.’s central organ, termed the ‘100 
percent collectivization’ in the precincts of 
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Rostock, Neubrandenburg, Frankfurt (Oder) 
and Potsdam the socialist spring of the year 
1960.” 

The regime employed all sorts of dialectical 
propaganda to portray abroad the mass en- 
try of farmers into agricultural productive 
cooperatives (Landwirtschaftliche Produk- 
tions-Genossenschaften, abbr. LPG) as being 
&@ spontaneous and completely voluntary, 
popular move. Comrade Ulbricht merely ad- 
mits to some incidental exaggerations that 
occurred in the eager realization of an other- 
wise good and progressive program. Ul- 
bricht, of course, could have carried out the 
collectivization by direct governmental de- 
cree approved by the so-called people's par- 
liament (Volkskammer) with 100 percent 
certainty. In other words, Ulbricht could 
have reached his goal through a legalistic 
maneuver, so to speak. He was interested, 
however, in presenting this act of brutal 
compulsion as a voluntary move on the part 
of the mid-German farmers themselves who 
allegedly were convinced of the advantages 
of socialized agriculture. 

The S.E.D. is also presenting a false picture 
of spontaneity because of the (then) ap- 
proaching summit conference and Khru- 
shchev’s semantic (doubletalk deception) 
admission of the right of national self-deter- 
mination. No doubt, the agricultural 
bolshevization of mid-Germany will be 
added to the socialist achievements to date 
which are not to be sacrificed; as Khrushchev 
repeatedly demanded, in case of a future 
reunification of Germany. Therefore, since 
the building of socialism was y 
scheduled for completion in 1965, Ulbricht 
is speeding up, ahead of plan, the establish- 
ment of political faits accomplis to be ac- 
cepted by the Western World, as expressions 
of voluntary popular decisions. 

Against this background, it is necessary 
to recognize the manifold aspects of terror 
used in suppressing the farmers in mid- 
Germany, and to report on the numerous 
tragedies now taking place in the Soviet 
zone. The district and precinct leaders of 
the SE.D. are competing with one another 
in beating the collectivization schedule. 
Whole brigades of Communist (S.E.D.) agi- 
tators are after the farmers, belaboring them 
day and night, at first with friendly assur- 
ances and gratuities of all kinds, then, when 
these blandishments prove ineffective, with 
threats and reprisals. In many cases these 
agents provocateur have even molested the 
farmers when already in bed, cajoling them 
and finally intimidating them to submit to 
the socialist cause, lest they be reported and 
punished as enemies of progress and peace. 

The warning usually implied confiscation 
of property and loss of personal freedom. 
The legal and police authorities easily find 
some pretext for making short work of a 
blacklisted farmer. His complete ruin is the 
inevitable result. This explains, why the 
S.E.D. agents, by mass terror, succeeded in 
collectivizing 100 percent the agricultural 
properties in Rostock, Neubrandenburg, 
Potsdam, and Frankfurt (oder). The activist 
brigades are already at work in Saxony and 
Thuringia and they recently announced that 
a whole series of communities in that area 
have become productive cooperatives in full 
measure. 

In order to arrive at large-scale “socialist 
agriculture” the individual L.P.G.’s are to 
be merged into even larger cooperatives. 
The new directives issued by the S.E.D. Polit- 
buro for the “socialist transformation” of 
the Soviet Zone’s agricultural economy 
envisage productive cooperatives of 3,000 to 
5,000 acres as the most appropriate size to 
fulfill the production targets stipulated by 
the 7-year plan. In this manner, the 8. E.D. 
believes, the population of the Soviet Zone 
can be fully supplied with its own agricul- 
tural products, at a growing consumption 
rate by the end of 1963, at the same time 
surpassing the productivity of West German 
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grain and cattle farming per hectare. This 
is the tenor of the Politburo’s proposed de- 
cree to be submitted to the eighth plenary 
session of the Communist central committee 
in April. 

Such a deceptive forecast is used by 
Pankov’s propaganda apparatus to camou- 
flage the present of terror against 
the independent farmers in the D.DR. (Ger- 
man Democratic Republic), although the 
continued food shortage there is generally 
known to be due primarily to the failure of 
the agricultural cooperatives, despite their 
privileged position and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of annual subvention moneys allotted 
to them by the state. It is known for a fact 
that the private farm operates more 
efficiently than the L.P.G. But economic 
aspects are obviously irrelevant, for S.E.D. 
chief Walter Ulbricht, regardless of costs, is 
only concerned with creating political faits 
accomplis designed to consolidate the Com- 
munist partition of Germany. 

Protestant bishops filed a bitter protest 
with the Communist authorities of East 
Germany (Bulletin No. 58), which throws 
a sharp light on the forcible collectivization 
of individual farms that is going on there: 

“It is not the function of the Church, to 
decide the merits of State-Socialism in eco- 
nomic problems but we receive reports from 
pastors and parishes of objectionable 
methods used to force individual landowners 
to enter collective units (Kolchos). We 
cannot go into details but it is a fact that 
the individual farmer is to every 
kind of pressure, intimidation and coercion 
exercised by police and security organs to 
relinquish his property and then sign affi- 
davits that it was a voluntary action. What 
can you expect in performance from people 
who are coerced by fear and resigned to 
despair? This is a prostitution of con- 
science. It is a violation of human dignity. 
You can stop these repressive tactics. The 
seventh conference of the central committee 
of your own party (S.E.D.) has accepted 
the principle of voluntary work. At a time 
when peaceful coexistence between people 
is a slogan, we request that you do not 
breach the peace amongst your own sub- 


The full impact of this calculated destruc- 
tion of an entire social category, the land- 
owning farmer, is evident in the expert 
comments of Almar Reitzner, editor of the 
German News and the Sudetendeutscher 
Artikel Dienst (April 1960). Amongst mil- 
lions of refugees, fleeing the Soviet Zone 
there have been relatively few farmers, over 
the years. The sentimental bond with the 
land has been a strong one. Suddenly, there 
has been a sharp increase in fugitive 
farmers, due to the enforced collectivization 
of their land. This expropriation was de- 
cided on in the recent “Comecon” con- 
ferences (on agriculture) in Moscow. 

The liquidation of the farmer in Com- 
munist East Germany has a calculated 
Parallel in all Communist satellites, in 
variable degrees of execution. In Albania 
and Bulgaria, the process of expropriation is 
practically completed. In the abortive revo- 
lution of Hungary, the “Kolchos” were dis- 
solved in a few days and private ownership 
restored. With the collapse of the uprising, 
the Kremlin stooge Kadar, however, has 
again instituted socialization of agriculture 
and brought it back to about 72 percent of 
arable properties. The status in Rumania 
is evident in the area around Bucharest, 
where 91,848 farmers were incorporated in 
the socialist sector, i.e., the state acquisition 
of about 1 million acres or a percentage level 
of 71, percent. It is only in Poland where 
forcible collectivization is cautiously han- 
dled, only 13 percent of the average in the 
general Communist domain. The reason is 
obvious: Poland is forced to import huge 
amounts of wheat and edibles; they are 
furnished by the United States under a 
patently phony arrangement of transferring 
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surplus commodities ($40 million), osten- 
sibly balanced by restitution (to the same 
amount) of previously confiscated American 
properties; this is hailed as a masterpiece 
of diplomacy by a smirking State Depart- 
ment; the bill, coming and going, is paid by 
that faceless slob the American taxpayer. 

The general assault on the farmer, a psy- 
chological assault on private property in 
general, is most advanced in Czechoslovakia 
which was once the showcase of Wilsonian 
democracy—indeed his almost single handed 
creation if we consider the fanaticism with 
which he “pushed” his protégé Masaryk. 
Prague is roughly 2 years ahead of Pankow: 
on that basis, it is easy to speculate what 
wil! ultimately happen in East Germany. 
The Czechs, more rabidly Stalinist than Sta- 
lin, have pushed collectivization (the death 
of the Kulak) approximately 82 percent of 
the total arable areas; there were 12,500 Kol- 
chos with a membership of 954,196 farm 
laborers, working approximately 91, mil- 
lion acres. There is still a scattering of sev- 
eral thousand small farms in Moravia, of 
2 to 4 acres in a relentless process of liquida- 
tion, through exorbitant pro rata demands, 
police persecution and endless trials by 
people’s court (like in China) where they 
have received sentences of 2 to 7 years for 
economic sabotage and conspiracy against 
state organization. This process is in full 
swing in East Germany now; the percentage 
of expropriation 55 to 60 percent has not yet 
reached its maximum attainable level—but 
12,000 snoopers, agents, provocateurs, etc., 
are working day and night, in a war of 
nerves, that has driven thousands of farmers 
to flight into West Germany or to suicide, 
in despair and hopelessness. In the mean- 
time, the apathetic West is practically in- 
different to this tragedy. The normally 
well-informed American press shies away 
from branding Castro’s expropriation of 
farms and plantations, as an identical Com- 
munist maneuver. The defense of private 
property should be the single all-absorbing 
factor in the fight against global commu- 
nism. Teddy Roosevelt, an infinitely better 
President than any of his colorless Demo- 
cratic successors, made this the basic issue 
on his policy vis-a-vis Latin America. In 
the meantime, the corrosion of the West in- 
vites attention, once more, to Dimitri Ma- 
nuilsky’s forecast in 1931, lecturing at the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare, and a 
timetable of lethal significance: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, so 
we will begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtones and unheard 
of concessions. The capitalist countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to co- 
operate in their own destruction. They will 
leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 

Two years after this remarkably frank 
statement, F. D. Roosevelt recognized Red 
Russia diplomatically over the bitter protest 
of many of his advisers—naively opening 
the Pandora’s box that has troubled civilized 
mankind ever since. Manuilsky’s 20 and 30 
years schedules are not far fetched: in 1951, 
there was the Kremlin engineered Sino- 
Korean war—a preliminary test of strength. 
His 30-year estimate will fall due in 1961. 
Was Khrushchev’s spectacular visit designed 
to put the bourgeoisie to sleep? Is the 
Kremlin sponsored total disarmament in the 
eategory of electrifying overtones and un- 
heard of concessions? 

The forcible collectivization of individual 
farms in East Germany is not adequately 
covered by the American press. The affected 
area is probably too remote to arouse emo- 
tional interest. However, this myopic 
apathy seems to apply to next-door neigh- 
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bors in the Caribbean? The expropriations 
of Castro of plantations, large and small, is 
hardly noted—except by the enraged absen- 
tee landlords. The fact that Castro is pro- 
ceeding to the formation of collectives 
(Kolchos) has even found some naive (more 
likely fully paid) support, as in the case of 
the tomato farms. 


Mr. Speaker, these appeasers throw in 
the puerile argument that Castro is not 
considered a real Communist though he 
has Communist advisers and associates. 
Card-holding Communists will never 
publicly admit membership in the party 
anyway. There is a clear index, how- 
ever, to Communist character of sub- 
serviency to the Kremlin; that is the 
attitude of a government toward private 
property, especially agricultural and the 
freedom of the individual from police 
repressions. The destruction of private 
property and the calculated harass- 
ment—liquidation—of private ownership 
is the basic principle of Marxist-Lenin- 
ism. By that yardstick, Castro’s govern- 
ment is Communist and in the orbit of 
the Kremlin. 

Teddy Roosevelt understood that ad- 
ministrative distinction perfectly: His 
foreign policy vis-a-vis some wayward 
Latin American countries was predicated 
on law and order, the protection of 
property and the discharge of foreign 
obligations. None of his vacillating 
successors have acted on this vital issue. 
Now the Kremlin has brazenly moved 
into the Caribbean. There is an ideo- 
logical link between Cuba and East Ger- 
many. Castro and Ulbricht are birds 
of a feather. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. INOUYE (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack), for today, 
on account of official business in his dis- 
trict, inspecting the damages of the re- 
cent tidal wave. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. LeEsrnskI, for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
May 31. 

Mr. WricutT, for 30 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, on 
May 31. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
QuiE,) for 30 minutes, on May 26. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
QuieE), for 60 minutes, on June 7. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. Quire), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
June 1. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON), for 1 hour, on Tuesday next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Epmonpson and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. GaTuincs and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 
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Mr. Porr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gray (at the request of Mr. Price) 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MOULDER. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina and to 
include an address by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. GoopELL, to revise ang extend his 
remarks in Committee of the Whole to- 
day and include extraneous matter and 
tables and charts. 

Mr. Osmers and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ho.rzman (at the request of Mr. 
EDMONDSON) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter during gen- 
eral debate on the school bill. 

(At the request of Mr. Quiz, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, the following: ) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. BRAY. 

(At the request of Mr, EpMonpson, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing :) 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. MEYER. 

Mr. POWELL. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1605. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Ne- 
braska to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact relating to the apportionment of the 
waters of the Big Blue River and its tribu- 
taries as they affect such States. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on May 24, 
1960, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 9465. An act to authorize the loan of 
one submarine to Canada and the exten- 
sion of a loan of a naval vessel to the 
Government of the Republic of China; 

H.R. 9818. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the State of Florida; 

H.R. 10809. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; 

HJ. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; and 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to the 
Senators and Representative in the Congress 
from the State of Hawaii the official flag of 
the United States bearing 50 stars which is 
first flown over the west front of the US. 
Capitol. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
26, 1960, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2184. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 6, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on York Harbor, 
Maine, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Represent- 
atives, adopted on June 2, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 
395); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with one illustra- 
tion. 

2185. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 29, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Little Narra- 
gansett Bay and Watch Hill Cove, RI., and 
Conn., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Represent- 
atives, adopted July 31, 1957 (H. Doc. No. 
396); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with one illustration. 

2186. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 13, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of Presque Isle Peninsula, Erie, Pa., prepared 
under the provisions of section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as 
amended and supplemented (H. Doc. No. 
397); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with four illustra- 
tions. 

2187. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 9, 1960, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of shore from Newport Bay to San Mateo 
Creek, Orange County, Calif., appendix V, 
phase 1, prepared under the provisions of 
section 2 of the River and Harbor Act of July 
3, 1930, as amended and supplemented (H. 
Doc. No. 398); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with three 
illustrations. 

2188. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, relative to the 
correction of an error in his message of dis- 
approval on H.R. 7947. In the last sentence 
of the second paragraph of his message the 
word “purchases” should be inserted in lieu 
of the word “sells”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

2189. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, relative to 
a notice of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 37,609,878 pounds of palm oil now 
held in the national stockpile, pursuant to 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (53 Stat. 811, as amended, 50 
U.S.C. 98b(e); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND _ RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 16538. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
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executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 12263. A bill to authorize the 
conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and Mex- 
ico of a major international storage dam on 
the Rio Grande in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 1654).. Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. H.R. 11522. A bill to amend 
the act of August 26, 1935, to permit certain 
real property of the United States to be con- 
veyed to States, municipalities, and other 
political subdivisions for highway purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1655). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1150. A bill to author- 
ize the partition or sale of inherited inter- 
ests in trust and restricted allotted lands and 
restricted purchased allotted lands in the 
State of Minnesota, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1656). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr, HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11953. A bill to pro- 
vide for the assessing of Indian trust lands 
and restricted fee patent Indian lands with- 
in the Lummi Indian diking project on the 
Lummi Indian Reservation in the State of 
Washington, through drainage and diking 
district formed under the laws of the State 
of Washington; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1657). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11161. A bill to donate 
to the pueblos of Zia and Jemez a tract of 
land in the Ojo del Espiritu Santo grant, 
New Mexico; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1658). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10639. A bill to amend 
section 3(b) of the act of May 9, 1958 (72 
Stat. 105), relating to the preparation of a 
roll of the members of the Otoe and Mis- 
souri Tribe and to per capita distribution 
of judgment funds; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1659). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 7656. A bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts to assist in the growth 
and development of the fine arts in the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1660). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12381. A bill to increase for a l-year 
period the public debt limit set forth in sec- 
tion 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act and 
to extend for 1 year the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and certain excise-tax rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 12382. A bill to increase for a 1-year 
period the public debt limit set forth in sec- 
tion 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act and 
to extend for 1 year the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and certain excise-tax rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H.R. 12383. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
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rates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12884. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 12385. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 12386. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12387. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 12388. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the special milk program for 
children for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12389. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to the level 
of price support for milk for manufactur- 
ing purposes for butterfat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 12390. A bill to promote mining and 
development research for beryl, chromite, 
and columbium-tantalum from domestic 
mines; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 12391. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments with re- 
spect to certain Federal real property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

E.R. 12392. A bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18 of the United States Code so as 
to include members, officers, and employees 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
among the officers and employees of the 
United States protected against forcible as- 
sault and homicide; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Memorial Day 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
within a few days Americans everywhere 
will observe Memorial Day. 

In keeping with the occasion the fol- 
lowing statement appeared in my Wash- 
ington Newsletter May 28 in lieu of my 
usual report on legislative activities: 

Memoria Day 1960 

Memorial Day is distinctly an American 
institution—a deeply significant sentimental 
custom established by our American people 
more than 90 years ago. It is not only ob- 
served in every community across our Na- 
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By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 12393. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the special milk program for 
children for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12394. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to the level 
of price support for milk for manufacturing 
purposes and for butterfat; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 12395. A bill to establish the Inland 
Navigation Commission; to authorize the 
provision and collection of fair and reason- 
able charges for use of inland waterway 
navigational improvements constructed, 
maintained, or operated with Federal funds; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.J. Res. 717. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.J. Res. 718. Joint resolution to provide 
for a conference consisting of Federal, State, 
and local officials, and members of public 
and private groups or organizations to con- 
sider and propose methods of, and to co- 
ordinate action for, combating the traffic in 
obscene matters and materials; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. Con. Res. 695. Concurrent resolution to 
create a Joint Committee on a National 
Fuels Policy; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BARING: Joint Resolution No. 7 
of the Nevada Assembly memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to establish a 
system of payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the State of Nevada or its local gov- 
ernments, which payments will be made in 
lieu of property taxes on federally owned 
property in this State, which property is 
immune from State or local taxation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 4 of the Nevada 
Assembly memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to prepare adequate State 
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tion but in many foreign lands and across 
the high seas. 

What the American people do in their local 
communities on Memorial Day is actually 
symbolic of our contribution to the overall 
Memorial Day observance which is being 
duplicated by millions throughout our land 
and in several foreign countries. 

To make the point clear the following 
facts must be considered: There are more 
than 1 million names on the honor rolls 
of the American war dead. These names 
are the men and women who have fought 
and died for our country since this Nation 
was founded some 185 years ago. 

Throughout the United States and in 
some 25 American military cemeteries be- 
yond our shores, the mortal remains of some 
400,000 Americans who gave their lives in 
World War I, and World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict are buried or are recorded as 
missing in action. 

At 8 American military cemeteries or spe- 
cial memorials in France, England, and Bel- 
gium, there are nearly 31,000 World War I 
veterans buried. 
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water rights legislation; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 7 of the Nevada 
Senate memorializing Congress to propose a 
constitutional amendment abolishing in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes and prohibiting 
the Federal Government from engaging in 
any business, professional, commercial, fi- 
nancial, or industrial enterprise except as 
provided in the Federal Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 12396. A bill for the relief of Georges 
Boutros il Khouri; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 12397. A bill for the relief of John D. 
Rocamora; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 12398. A bill for the relief of Erwin P. 
Milspaugh; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 12399. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Samuel Hale; Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12400. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Stultz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 12401. A bill for the relief of Walter 
H. Hanson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12402. A bill for the relief of Pana- 
yota Tanglis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12403. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Sabri Sami; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 12404. A bill for the relief of Yee Nee 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R. 12405. A bill for the relief of Julia 
and Alfredo Javier; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12406. A bill for the relief of Thelma 
and Romeo Antonio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





Some 76,000 World War II dead are buried 
at 14 American cemeteries in England, 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Italy and Tunisa, north Africa. In addition, 
more than 90,000 World War II and Korean 
war dead are buried or recorded as missing 
at American cemeteries in Puerto Rico, Ha- 
wali, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

In Arlington National Cemetery on the 
banks of the Potomac River across from the 
Nation’s Capital surrounding the Tomb of 
the Unknowns are some 99,000 other war 
dead which represent all forms of military 
service. 

In the American military cemeteries are 
graves and chapels, pools and gardens, 
statues and—most impressive, the walls 
of the missing. Alined in rows there are 
two designs of white marble headstones, the 
Star of David for those of the Jewish faith 
and the Latin Cross for all others. These 
markers identify the remains of the known 
American war dead. All of these material 
tributes are creations of our best talent in 
architecture and landscaping and in poetry 
and prayer. These oversea cemeteries and 
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memorials are in charge of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission and the De- 
ent of the Army. 

In our oversea cemeteries where our known 
American war dead are buried, there are 
more than 60,000 in France, 13,600 in Bel- 
gium, 17,000 in the Philippines, 13,500 in 
Hawaii, 12,000 in Italy, 8,000 in Holland, 
5,000 in Luxembourg, 4,000 in England, and 
2,000 in Tunisia, North Africa. 

For the unknown war dead, rows of 
marked graves are to be found in the vicinity 
of tremendously imposing structures, the 
walls of the missing. One of these walls 
of the missing is located on the south coast 
of England and inscribed on its 274-foot-long 
wall are the names, the ranks, the combat 
organization and the home States of Ameri- 
can servicemen presumed to be dead but 
whose remains have not been recovered or 
identified. The following inscription appears 
on the walls of the missing: “Here are re- 
corded the names of Americans who gave 
their lives in the service of their country and 
who sleep in unknown graves—grant unto 
them, O Lord, eternal rest.” 

Thus the real meaning of Memorial Day 
is revealed by the worldwide tributes that 
we as Americans pay to our war dead. The 
sun never sets upon all of these memorials. 

Above the hallowed grounds upon which 
these memorials are located flies the Stars 
and Stripes—the flag of our country. It is 
the flag which says: “They were my de- 
fenders. They were your defenders. Their 
patriotism and their valor were proved on the 
fields of battle. Let their achievements and 
sacrifices be your inspiration forever.” 

This is the message for each of us on this 
Memorial Day of 1960. 





Soil Stewardship Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Soil Stewardship Week and a time for 
each of us to reexamine the great need 
for the proper conservation of our soil. 
For 25 years our Nation has been de- 
veloping a program of soil and water 
conservation—and they have been years 
of progess. This I know, because I was 
personally and actively associated with 
it for some 14 years: in the early days 
of the Soil Erosion Service, and on the 
staff of the first soil conservation district 
in Vermont which started in 1940. I 
have watched this soil and water policy 
grow and expand from its inception to 
its present status with 2,861 soil con- 
servation districts including more than 
90 percent of the Nation’s farmland and 
with the cooperation of some 1.8 million 
farmers. I have witnessed the manner 
in which the owners of the land grasped 
the significance of wise use and, through 
their local districts, have worked to con- 
serve this basic resource in one of the 
most successful of Federal partnerships 
with people and local governments. I 
have had the privilege of participating 
in this great endeavor, and I wish to use 
this occasion to congratulate the people 
of our Nation for their foresight. 
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Much greater effort is needed, of 
course, because of the demands of a con- 
stantly growing population with its at- 
tendant complexities. There is a vital 
need for a comprehensive soil and water 
policy geared to the future. But, judg- 
ing by our past accomplishments, we 
may hope to continue the task with a 
true sense of stewardship. 





Opinion Poll for Seventh District Voters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been in session this year for better than 
4 months. In the remaining weeks be- 
fore adjournment many important deci- 
sions will be made. As I have done on 
previous occasions, I am submitting to 
my constituents a list of questions, as 
follows, and requesting that they ex- 
press their views in this manner. I will 
place the results of this poll in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Do you favor: 

1. Government-sponsored medical care 
for social security retirees? H.R. 4700, 
the Forand bill, proposes that the Gov- 
ernment pay the medical and hospital 
bills—with certain maximum limits— 
for social security retirees to be financed 
by increasing the social security tax. 
Opponents maintain this would injure 
the stability of social security, and that 
millions of elderly people not eligible for 
social security benefits would not receive 
this assistance. 

2. Limiting national expenditures to 
balance the budget? President Eisen- 
hower has predicted a budget surplus 
of $4 billion next year, which he believes 
should be used to retire part of the na- 
tional debt. In the Congress many new 
programs are suggested which seem de- 
sirable, but which would involve the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars. In 
deciding on new programs we must con- 
sider how the money for them will be 
raised or whether to borrow more money. 

3. Use of import quotas to protect 
local industries from foreign competi- 
tion? Many industries in Indiana man- 
ufacture products which are also pro- 
duced abroad. In the continuing efforts 
of our Government to reduce tariff bar- 
riers, and facilitate world trade, the 
competition of these products coming 
from countries where wage standards are 
considerably lower is intense. It has 
been suggested that more adequate pro- 
tection should be accorded our domestic 
industries, including farming. 

4. Increased spending for national de- 
fense? We are spending more than 
$40 billion a year for defense, which is 
the major portion of our national budget. 
Yet many critics say our defense efforts 
have been pinchpenny and that recent 
Russian developments necessitate greater 
defense spending. 
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5. U.S. recognition of Red China? To- 
day we recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
government on Formosa instead of the 
Communist government in Peiping. 
Some believe that we should recognize 
and begin trade with Red China. 

6. Reduced funds for foreign aid? 
In the last 15 years the United States 
has spent in excess of $80 billion for 
foreign aid. Some claim that our aid 
is doing much to halt the further spread 
of communism and to build strong new 
bastions of freedom. On the other hand 
some say that it should be eliminated 
or cut. 

7. Returning to each State one-half 
of the cigarette tax cdllected from its 
residents for educational uses without 
Federal direction? Proposals are before 
Congress to give Federal assistance to 
schools through grants to the States in 
accordance with a formula weighted to 
assist those which have a greater need. 
A different approach would be to return 
a portion of an excise tax collected in 
each State, such as the tax on cigarettes, 
provided that the money would be used 
for school purposes, either in the con- 
struction of buildings or teachers’ sal- 
laries, but not subject to Federal direc- 
tion, The return to Indiana of one-half 
of the Federal cigarette tax paid there, 
which would be 4 cents on each package, 
would realize $24 million per year, three 
times the amount to be received under 
another proposed program. 

8. Giving in to the Russians by aban- 
doning West Berlin? The prime target 
of Soviet foreign policy is to get the 
United States to withdraw from Berlin. 

9. Withdrawing from pledge to buy 
sugar from Cuba at above the world 
price? We are obligated until the end 
of 1960, under the Sugar Act, to make 
one-third of our sugar purchases in Cuba 
at above world prices. Owing to anti- 
American feelings which have been ex- 
pressed since the Castro regime took over, 
it has been suggested that we not renew 
the Cuban sugar quota. 

10. Repeal of loyalty oath require- 
ment of students receiving aid under the 
National Defense Education Act? Stu- 
dents applving for loans and fellow- 
ships unde: the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act are required to take an oath 
of loyalty to the United States. Bills 
are before the Congress to repeal this 
oath requirement. 

11. Retention of the Connally amend- 
ment which allows the United States to 
reject the jurisdiction of the World 
Court? In accepting the jurisdiction of 
the World Court in 1948 the United 
States reserved the right to determine if 
a particular matter is domestic and 
hence not subject to international con- 
trol. It has been suggested in the Senate 
that this amendment be repealed. 

12. Increasing the conservation re- 
serve—soil bank—from 28 million acres 
to 60 million acres? If you are engaged 
in farming, also check here (]. The 
basis of the so-called farm problem 
has been overproduction, which is 
unquestionably causing great difficul- 
ties in the Farm Belt. We can, how- 
ever, be thankful that our difficulties 
have been with abundance and not with 
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searcity. ‘The soil-bank program sets 
aside large areas of land for several 
years, insuring that they will not be 
used for production and that the soil 
will be conserved and _ replenished. 
There are about 28 million acres cur- 
rently in this conservation reserve; some 
analysts suggest that if the reserve were 
increased to about 60 million acres it 
would balance agricultural production 
and eliminate creation of additional 
surpluses. 

I am looking forward to the replies 
I will receive, and I will advise you at a 
later date of the results of this poll. 





Dedication of Old Ben Coal Corp. Mine 
No. 21 at Sesser, Ill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor of representing one of the Nation’s 
largest coal-producing areas. We are 
proud of the great contribution southern 
Illinois is making to the Nation and the 
world through the production of this 
great mineral called coal. Like all other 
industries we have felt the hardship 
created through automation by loss of 
jobs. Therefore, we all rejoice when a 
new mine is opened. 

On June 14, in southern Illinois, an 
event will take place that may well be- 
come a milestone in the industrial 
progress of the United States. That 
event is the dedication of Old Ben Coal 
Corp. Mine No. 21 at Sesser, Ill. The 
new mine is a deep-shaft coal mine, the 
largest in the Midwest devoted to the 
production of metallurgical coal. 

The significance of this new mine to 
national progress is best explained in 
the light of the relationship of coal and 
steel, as well as by the great changes 
that have been taking place in the coal- 
steel economy of this country. 

America is the world’s greatest steel 
producer, due largely to the abundance 
of iron ore in this country. Yet without 
an equally abundant supply of coal, the 
iron ore might well remain unused. For 
without coal and the coke made from it, 
there would be no practical, low-cost way 
to convert iron ore into steel. 

From its earliest beginnings in this 
country and elsewhere, the steel indus- 
try has considered the availability of 
metallurgical coal to be of prime im- 
portance, and has located its mills close 
to this coal.. For nearly a hundred years, 
the Appalachian region has been the ma- 
jor source of coking coal for steelmaking, 
and has accounted for the growth of 
Pittsburgh and other eastern cities as 
world-renowned steel-producing centers. 

At the turn of the century, certain in- 
dustry leaders realized that, if America 
were to continue satisfying the ever- 
increasing demands for steel, provision 
would have to be made for the day when 
eastern coal reserves would no longer be 
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sufficient, and when steel production it- 
self would move westward. 

Thus it was that in 1918, the Old Ben 
Coal Corp. of Chicago purchased a re- 
serve of 100 million tons of metallurgical 
coal in Franklin County, Ill., to be held 
against the day when the steel industry 
in the Midwest would match or exceed 
production elsewhere in the Nation. 

This day has now come to pass. For 
several years now, steel production of 
the Chicago-Gary area has outstripped 
the East, and there are many indications 
that the Midwest will grow in impor- 
tance as a steel region. Briefly, these 
indications are: 

First, the central location of the area 
with respect to geography and popula- 
tion, an important consideration in mar- 
ket accessibility and shipping costs. 

Second, the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the availability of the 
many fine water routes of the Missis- 
sippi Valley States, which make it eco- 
nomical to ship iron ore from new fields 
in Labrador and Venezuela directly to 
the mills. 

Third, the availability of vast reserves 
of low sulfur metallurgical coal in IIli- 
nois for iron ore reduction. 

It is interesting to note that even 
though steel production has made great 
progress in the Midwest, the mills have 
up to now continued to utilize eastern 
coal. This has resulted partially from 
past practice, partially from unfamiliar- 
ity with midwestern metallurgical coal. 

In deciding that now is the time to 
open mine No. 21 and tap its metallurgi- 
cal coal reserve, Old Ben officials believe 
that the steel industry is ready to be- 
gin buying Illinois metallurgical coal in 
ever increasing quantities. By 1962, 
much of mine No. 21’s output of 3 mil- 
lion tons annually is expected to be go- 
ing for steel production. 

The dedication of this new mine is 
signal in Illinois history. It marks the 
first time a coal producer in the State has 
opened a mine designed specifically for 
metallurgical coal production. It also 
marks the tapping of the largest com- 
mercially available tonnage of metal- 
lurgical coal remaining in the State. 

By making this pioneering move, Old 
Ben, which has 86 years of history be- 
hind it, is setting the stage for further 
development of the Midwest as a steel 
and coal producing center. 

The anticipated benefits of this de- 
velopment are remarkable to contem- 
plate. In the Chicago area alone, 
metallurgical consumption amounts to 
18,250,000 tons yearly, which is now 
largely being met by coal from eastern 
fields. Much of this market is expected 
to be developed by Illinois coal producers. 

For the steel industry, utilization of 
nearby coal means important freight 
savings, in some cases $1.50 per ton 
differential between coal shipped from 
the East and coal shipped from southern 
Illinois. At the same time, the rail- 
roads of the Midwest can look forward 
to more metallurgical coal traffic. 

There is also the matter of many new 
jobs in mining and coal hauling for the 
people of southern Illinois, and for the 
hundreds of industries and businesses 
which supply the living needs of these 
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workers. Increased industrial develop- 
ment of the area should contribute to its 
stability and economic health. 

Finally, by contributing to the further 
development of the steel industry, mine 
No. 21 is providing new strength for our 
consumer economy and our national de- 
fense. 

The foresight of company officials in 
obtaining the coal reserve, and their 
patience in waiting for the proper mo- 
ment in the evolution of steel industry 
logistics to open the mine, are worthy of 
note. Their action will be of immense 
benefit to an industry, to a State, and to 
the Nation. 
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Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, those at 
home and abroad who think the Paris 
summit fiasco has divided the American 
people had better take a look at how 
voters in my district reacted to Khru- 
shchev’s abuse of our President. 

On May 2, I mailed out 46,000 ques- 
tionnaires to typical voters in my district. 
Just about half of the more than 9,800 
replies which have been received to date 
came in before the ill-fated Paris meet- 
ing. Only 52 percent of my constituents 
replying prior to the Paris blowup fa- 
vored the overall record of the Eisen- 
hower administration, 34 percent were 
opposed to it with 14 percent undecided. 
Immediately after the vicious attack by 
Khrushchev on our President the per- 
centage of those favoring the adminis- 
tration jumped to the almost unbeliev- 
able high of 82 percent, with only 11 
percent in opposition, and 7 percent un- 
decided. If Moscow is laboring under 
the impression that our people are di- 
vided by the U-2 incident and subse- 
quent events, these answers from a good 
cross section of our people will set the 
record straight. Once again we have 
proof that, despite our many partisan 
differences over domestic issues, Amer- 
icans close ranks when facing up to for- 
eign threats. The final percentages on 
the record of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration were 59 percent in favor, 30 per- 
cent opposed, and 11 percent undecided. 

The replies to another one of my ques- 
tions prove that Castro is in serious 
trouble with the American people. Only 
9 percent of those answering were op- 
posed to cutting Cuban sugar imports if 
Castro continues his anti-U.S. campaign, 
with a resounding 77 percent favoring 
such cuts. 

It is interesting to note that a Fed- 
eral program of health care for older 
citizens had better than 7 to 1 support 
among my constituents, 85 percent vot- 
ing in favor and only 12 percent in op- 
position. On this question only 3 per- 
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cent were undecided. A voluntary plan 
for such health care was favored by 
56 percent while 44 percent thought a 
compulsory one best. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Members 
will be interested in the replies to other 
questions, too: Seventy-eight percent 
favor the United Nations as the best 
means of maintaining world peace; 80 
percent want Congress to pass a strong 
law to curb radio and TV payola and 
fakery, and 60 percent favor legal action 
to end southern lunch counter sit-downs 
by requiring stores to treat all customers 
equally. 

More than half, 53 percent oppose the 
present foreign aid program. 

A strong majority want Federal help 
and tax relief for commuter railroads. 
An increase in the present Federal min- 
imum wage from $1 to $1.25 per hour 
was favored by 63 percent with only 
34 percent opposed to the increase. On 
this question 3 percent had not made up 
their minds. 


Do you favor— 


1, The overall record of the Eisenhower administration? - 


2. gr Ae United Nations as the best means of maintaining world 


4, Our a Saelen aid | program at present levels___--....----- 


Ifno, more economic aid? 27 percent; less economic? 24 
percent; more military aid? 3 percent; less military? 


38 percent. No aid at all? 8 percent. 
&B AF 


If a comeetory plan? 


A Tribute to Jane Addams 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
April 29 I had the honor of participat- 
ing in a series of meetings held at Rock- 
ford College, to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Jane Addams. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress which I delivered on that occasion 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO JANE ADDAMS 
(Delivered at Rockford College, Apr. 20, 1960, 
by Senator Paut H. Dovctas) 

Of all the American men and women of 
the last century the two, who to my mind 
most closely approached sainthood, have 
been Abraham Lincoln and Jane Addams. 
And we of Illinois can take a proper degree 
of local pride in the fact that both of these 
supreme characters developed within the 
texture of the life of our State. 

When Jane Addams died a quarter of a 
century ago she was loved by many, re- 
Spected by multitudes, but bitterly reviled 
and hated by most of the so-called leading 
citizens and formers of public opinion. Now 
with the passage of time, her nobility is 


program of health care for older citizens?__.....-__| 
44 percent; or voluntary plan? 
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On two of the three questions relating 
to education, the poll showed an almost 
even division of opinion on two of the 
questions. Those favoring education 
benefits for peacetime GI’s led by a 46- 
percent to 44-percent margin over those 
opposed, while 10 percent gave no opin- 
ion; 39 percent opposed eliminating loy- 
alty oaths and non-Communist affidavits 
by Federal scholarship students; 36 per- 
cent want them retained; 25 percent 
were undecided. On the third education 
question, voters favored Federal aid to 
education by 2 to 1, 59 percent to 29 per- 
cent, 12 percent expressing no opinion. 
Of those favoring Federal aid to educa- 
tion, 69 percent want the aid used for 
school construction, 14 percent for teach- 
ers’ pay, while 17 percent thought all 
purposes should receive help. : 

This is the sixth year that I have con- 
ducted this broad poll, and the number 
of replies is the highest ever received. 
As in previous years, Mr. Speaker, hun- 
dreds of letters and comments on the 
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more fully appreciated while the traducers 
have either died off, been converted, or have 
decided that since Miss Addams is no longer 
living they can afford to allow her to be 
praised. 

So all over this country at this centennial 
of her birth proper tribute is being offered 
for her life and works. And since the dead 
lend themselves very readily to reconcilia- 
tion we probably should not scrutinize too 
closely the credentials of those who else- 
where join to pay her honor. 

Like most true saints, Jane Addams was a 
robust character who lived in no ivory tower 
but moved instead at the very center of the 
stresses and tensions of life. There was 
symmetry and nobility in every phase of her 
development from her girlhood in the 
Quaker home beside the mill in Cedarville, 
on through the years of illness, study, and 
travel both here and abroad and then to 
her busy life on Halsted Street as the help- 
ful friend of the poor, the weak, the con- 
fused, the unfortunate, the exploited, and 
the friendless. And then by her awareness 
of the “solidarity of the human race” she be- 
came first a mighty force for good in Chi- 
cago and in Illinois, then a national figure 
almost as commending in her way as was 
Lincoln in his, and finally to deserved honor 
and then to death and simple burial on the 
hillside slope in Cedarville from whence she 
sprang. 

The mere contemplation of such a career 
is in itself life enhancing and hence is 
ample justification for the services which 
are being conducted both here and else- 
where. 

But Miss Addams was always a most 
modest person who was almost exclusively 
interested in the good which she could ac- 
complish both for her generation and for 


Do you favor— 


Eliminating present loyalty oath and non-Communist affi- 
davit requirements for students receiving Federal scholar- 
8. Legal action to prevent southern lunch counter sit-downs by 
requiring stores to treat all customers equall 
53 8 || 9. Increasing Federal minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 per ae 
i] If no, minimum of? 67 percent $1.15; no increase? 


10. Providing Federal help and tax relief for commuter railroads?_ 
. Granting peacetime GI’s, with at least 2 years’ active duty, 

education benefits similar to those given wartime GI’s?__.. 
| 12. Federal aid to education? 
i| If yes, for construction? 69 percent; teachers’ pay? 14 
percent; all purposes? 17 percent. 
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questionnaire subjects, and others, have 
given me a wonderful insight into pub- 
lic opinion on the issues of the day at the 
grassroots in my district. 

For the first time, a presidential poll 
was included this year at the request 
of many constituents. As soon as the 
results have been tabulated, they will be 
made public. 

The mailing list used consists of two 
categories: First, 85 percent are regis- 
tered voters taken at random from vot- 
ing lists in the 39 municipalities in the 
Ninth Congressional District. Second, 
15 percent are leaders and professional 
people in the district, such as doctors, 
dentists, clergymen, lawyers, labor lead- 
ers, clubwomen, businessmen, bankers, 
retailers, public officials, accountants, en- 
gineers, architects, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the 12 questions and the an- 
swers in percentages immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 








those which were to follow and not in retro- 
spective praise for her past achievements. 
So if her spirit watches these proceedings 
(as I hope it does) she would welcome any 
impetus which our tributes might give to 
help lessen the burdens, the dangers, and the 
anxieties which the men and women of to- 
day and tomorrow will inevitably experience. 
I hope you will pardon me if in a few brief 
minutes 1 try to sketch some of the general 
lessons which her life seems to me to im- 
part, leaving for the discussion period the 
questions as to what her attitude would be 
as regards current questions and problems. 

The first lesson which I would draw from 
Miss Addams’ life is the esthetic beauty 
and practical ability of intelligent and 
energized compassion. This is a brittle and 
hard-boiled era in which commitment to 
causes and a desire to help people is not 
regarded as “good form.” But Miss Addams’ 
whole life was devoted to those purposes 
from the time that she and Ellen Starr 
moved into the big house on Halstead Street 
and began to nurse the sick, to offer counsel 
and recreation to those who sadly needed 
both, on through the days when she fought 
for laws and institutions which would pro- 
tect women and children from being broken 
by excessive toil, starvation wages and in- 
sidious temptations, and then on to being a 
pilgrim for peace involved in the fate of 
mankind, who pled with the lowly and 
mighty alike that they might abandon the 
institution of war and devote their energies 
to the arts of peace. No person in our times 
has done so much for people. 

And in thus devoting herself to others, 
Miss Addams became an ever more noble 
and more attractive woman. There was in- 
deed never a better example of the truth of 
Jesus saying that “he who loses his life for 
My sake shall find it.” 
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The second lesson which I would draw 
from her life is that in general it is better 
to begin where one lives, to be helpful there, 
and then follow life outward, upward, and 
I may say, inward as well. Miss Addams 
started on Halsted Street. She was the su- 
premely good neighbor without being in the 
slightest sense a busybody or the proverbial 
lady bountiful. Just because she was a good 
neighbor, she took on the job of garbage 
collector and gradually excavated the loathe- 
some piles which covered the streets and 
alleys of the bloody 20th ward. Then as a 
result of trying to help boys and girls out 
of trouble, she founded the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, helped to create the ju- 
venile court, and became a reforming mem- 
ber of the school board. She not only cared 
for individual immigrants, but set up the 
Immigrants Protective League to do the same 
job on a broader scale, with her doughty 
associates Julia Lathrop, of this very city 
of Rockford, Florence Kelly, and Alice Ham- 
ilton, Jessie Binford and the two Abbotts 
she crusaded for and obtained much-needed 
legislation to protect the women and chil- 
dren not only of Halsted Street but also of 
Illinois and the Nation. She was not afraid 
to defend the Pullman strikers of 1894 and 
the clothing workers in the great strike of 
1910 and she helped to lay the basis for the 
model labor-management relations which 
have existed in the latter industry for the 
last 50 years. But since she was rooted in 
Halsted Street and always lived on intimate 
terms with her neighbors her advocacies 
were based in reality while her testimony 
had a vivid and living pith to it which the 
abstract statements of experts commonly 
lack. If we can take another moral from 
her life it is, “Begin where you are but do 
not be afraid to follow where truth and the 
pure spirit of the inner light may lead you.” 

Finally Miss Addams combined culture 
with character. There are too many of us 
who specialize on one of these attributes to 
the virtual exclusion of the other. But Miss 
Addams through her wide travels had sym- 
pathetic communion with the people of many 
lands; from her wide reading the whole great 
world of literature was part of her life as 


were the breathless creations of beauty in. 


painting, sculpture, and music. She en- 
couraged all this in her neighbors with her 
industrial museum, her Little Theater, and 
the classes in the arts, and in music which 
she and Miss Starr fostered. And this was 
reflected in the moving and prescient books 
which she wrote such as “Twenty Years at 
Hull House,” “Democracy and Social Ethics,” 
“The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” 
“The Long Road of Woman’s Memory,” 
“Peace and Bread in Time of War,” and the 
“Second 20 Years at Hull House.” 

What a legacy she has left us and what 
an inspiration her life still is. And in the 
words of a victorian poet whom Miss Ad- 
dams loved: 


“Through such souls only God stooping 
Shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by.” 


Perhaps I should stop here but this last 
week as I reread Bernard Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan,” I thought of the similarities between 
Joan of Arc who after five centuries was 
made Saint Joan, and our citizen of Illinois 
and of the world whom we may reverently 
term “Saint Jane.” Saint Joan was burned 
at the stake for heresy in believing that 
God’s voice told her to liberate France. The 
body of our brave saint was not burned at 
the stake but her spirit was scarred and 
indeed nailed upon the figurative cross of 
public passion and opinion. 

And in the epilog of Shaw's play you 
will remember how Joan’s shining apparition 
appeared a quarter of a century after her 
execution to those who had put her to death 
and to the friends who had failed her in the 
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death agony. And in repentance they all 
praised her, confessed their sins, and vowed 
to do better. But when Joan announced 
her intention of returning to earth, one by 
one they all scurried away with the last to 
leave being the hulky and sensual soldier 
who had held up a cross before her dying 
eyes. 

And I thought would that we could have 
this experience of our Saint Jane returning 
to us on this spring day a full quarter of a 
century after her death. Would our praise 
turn to abandonment if she or someone like 
her were to sound clear notes on the trumpet 
of probity. 

It is quite probable, and I am frank to 
confess that knowing something of the na- 
ture of tyranny of the police states, I could 
not follow her in rejection of all forms of 
force. But I do say that if we could have 
more who would live as she did in the spirit 
which takes away the occasion for all war, 
the necessity for the use of force would be 
greatly reduced. 

And I think we would all echo the last 
plea which Shaw made Joan utter, “O God, 
that madest this beautiful earth, when will 
it be ready to receive thy saints? How long, 
O Lord, how long?” 





Thirty-second Anniversary of Jordan’s 
Independence 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 32d_anniversary of Jordan’s 
independence. The history of the Jor- 
danian independence dates back to May 
25, 1928, at which time a self-internal 
independence became known as the 
Princedom of Transjordan. As_ the 
years drew back the curtain of repres- 
sion and self-expression, in 1946 Trans- 
Jordan concluded a treaty with Britain, 
whereby the latter recognized the inde- 
pendence of Jordan and its full sover- 
eignty, with His Majesty, King Ab- 
dullah, as the newly proclaimed King. 
This achievement of independence, this 
long awaited dream for Jordan’s people 
became a reality through the unceasing 
efforts of His late Majesty, King Ab- 
dullah, the grandfather of His Majesty, 
the present King Hussein. 

April of 1950 viewed the end of hostil- 
ities between the Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine. The Jordanian Parliament, 
composed of central Arab Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan proper, approved the 
union of the mentioned regions with the 
new state to be acknowledged as the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Pres- 
ently, Jordan’s monarch is His Majesty 
King Hussein, the young grandson of 
the late King Abdullah. 

The historic perseverance of this king- 
dom’s zealous struggle for independence, 
the vigilant alertness which it protects 
itself from shackling antidemocratic 
elements, the perpetual challenge it 
brings to other nations, certainly char- 
acterizes a kingdom deservant of dis- 
tinguished recognition. 
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From a persistent strife of chaos, a 
kingdom has risen to exert itself among 
the free nations of the world. Amid 
present misunderstandings and misgiy- 
ings, the true sovereignty of Jordan has 
shown that the seeds of democratic 
principles can only grow and blossom 
through the tender nurturing of pa- 
tience, understanding, and tolerance. 

On this, their day of Independence, I 
wish to extend greetings to the people of 
Jordan, His Majesty, King Hussein, and 
the Honorable Dr. Yousuf Haikal, the 
Ambassador from Jordan. 





Jobs for Youth 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
during my study of the subject of juve- 
nile delinquency, one of the greatest 
complaints against industry and govern- 
ment in connection with the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency was the failure 
to provide employment for the youth of 
our country. After high school and be- 
fore induction into military service, em- 
ployers have been reluctant to hire a 
young man because of the uncertainty 
of continuity of employment. As a re- 
sult, young men who do not preoccupy 
their time in college find themselves un- 
able to obtain employment to provide 
for their miscellaneous needs and to 
prepare for a future. The gloomy out- 
look is either a draft in the service or 
enlistment. 

Some organizations have recognized 
the desideratum or need during this 
critical period and have embarked upon 
a@ program of obtaining jobs for youth. 
One of these organizations is the “Jobs 
for Youth,” a nonprofit organization 
which has attempted to fill the needs of 
the employers and to help the youth of 
the community. The organizer and 
moving spirit of this group is Mr. 
Anthony Sorvillo of 68 East 97th Street, 
New York City. The organization Jobs 
for Youth is located at 400 East 83d 
Street, New York, N.Y. It has en- 
deavored to obtain employment for 
young men as stock boys, messengers, 
packers, and delivery boys. 

A brochure issued by this enterprising 
organization Jobs for Youth sets forth 
its purpose and the scope of its activi- 
ties. If more agencies or organizations 
carried out a similar program, boys 
would be occupied and less likely to be- 
come juvenile delinquents. The bro- 
chure reads as follows and I commend 
it to the readers’ attention: 

Jobs for Youth is a free employment bu- 
reau and guidance service for young people. 
It serves youth 16 to 21 years old with spe- 
cial emphasis on boys. Younger boys are 
also given counseling and referred for after~ 
school and summer work. 
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Boys who are intimidated by large down- 
town employment offices eagerly seek the 
advice of a friendly neighborhood counselor. 
In addition to the regular staff there is a 

-time worker assigned from the New 
York State Employment Office who does 
counseling and job referral. 

We know that a boy at work is less likely 
to become a delinquent or get into trouble. 





Secretary of Defense Gates Opens 
SEATO Conference 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an address delivered 
by the Honorable Thomas Sovereign 
Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense, on 
Wednesday, May 25, to the opening ses- 
sion of the 12th Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) Military Ad- 
visers Conference, in Washington. I had 
the great privilege of witnessing this his- 
toric event. 

Secretary Gates’ speech was a clear, 
concise, and dignified greeting and state- 
ment of our Government’s stand against 
the Communist threat to world peace. 
With his usual and noteworthy clarity, 
he told the world of the U.S. intention 
to honor our commitments in defense of 
freedom-loving peoples in this impor- 
tant quadrant of the world’s surface. 
The speech follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS S. 
Gates, JR., AT OPENING OF THE SEATO 12TH 
MILITARY ADVISERS CONFERENCE, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


Excellencies, military advisers, delegates, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is a unique honor 
to address this distinguished group and to 
open the 12th SEATO Military Advisers Con- 
ference. 

On behalf of President Eisenhower, the 
U.S. Government, and the American people 
I extend to each of you a most cordial wel- 
come. 

We meet at a time when the world has 
been startled and shocked by the abruptness 
with which the hopes for the reduction of 
tensions from a successful summit conference 
have been shattered. One thing has emerged 
of great value to all who are devoted to free- 
dom: a new appreciation of the solid basis 
on which our relationships with our allies 
rests. The people of this country are deeply 
grateful for the unity shown by the nations 
of the free world at this time. The bonds 
among us have never been stronger. 

The purposes, current activities, and fu- 
ture tasks of SEATO constitute a vital ele- 
ment in maintaining stability in the course 
of world events. With communism seeking 
to destroy all that the free nations of the 
world are striving to build and to maintain, 
the stability of the free world depends on 
the security of each of us. SEATO is based 
on this concept of interdependence, and is 
& proud demonstration of its success. 

The purposes of the SEATO collective de- 
fense to which we have mutually bound our- 
selves remain valid. Time moves quickly. 
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It has been 6 years since eight free nations 
pledged their collective resources to maintain 
the peace and security of southeast Asia and 
southwest Pacific through common action. 
It is significant that the Communists have 
not challenged its integrity nor tested its 
collective strength through direct overt 


During its short span of life SEATO has 
grown from an idea into an effective or- 
ganization. National forces of the South- 
east Asia countries, backed by powerful 
mobile forces contribute to the deterrent 
and provide the security behind which the 
free peoples of the area live and develop 
their resources. Coordinated SEATO mili- 
tary plans have been prepared and are 
capable of rapid execution to parry any likely 
Communist threat. 

Through military field exercises, skills have 
been: developed and refined, operating pro- 
cedures established, and command arrange- 
ments tested. SEATO exercises have pro- 
gressed from simple observer type to the 
sophisticated maneuvers of land, sea, and 
air units of member nations. 

The United States remains dedicated in 
its support of SEATO. We are prepared and 
will honor our commitments. Our military 
forces have never been more powerful. They 
are capable of decisive action in general war 
if this should be forced upon us. Together 
with our allies we can meet lesser military 
actions anywhere in the world. 

While it is inspiring to note the strides 
already made, great tasks still face us. The 
military threat of communism has not de- 
clined since SEATO was born in Manila 6 
years ago. Communist leaders remain dedi- 
cated to the achievement of their goal of 
world domination. Their tactics, as you are 
aware, consist of threats and blandishments, 
warnings, and false promises. They exploit 
every opportunity and apply various forms of 
pressure. If a government is weak, greater 
and increasing pressures are applied in the 
hope that a revolutionary situation will de- 
velop. If a government successfully counters 
one particular Communist thrust, the Com- 
munist tactics change. The recent history 
of Southeast Asia and the southwest Pacific 
is replete with evidence of such Communist 
actions. They well may resort to military 
force if they believe it will be successful. 

The nature of this opposition simply makes 
it more difficult for us to accomplish our high 
purpose. Wecan be encouraged, however, by 
our success to date. The collective security 
arrangements of the free world have deterred 
military aggression. The resolution of the 
nations of SEATO, backed by the tangible 
assistance rendered by the United States 
through its military assistance program, have 
achieved an effective defense. 

The Secretary of State, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and I are convinced of the indispensa- 
bility of military assistance as an integral 
part not only of our own defenses but those 
of the entire free world. 

We are strongly supporting the program 
of the President. We are determined to 
make the maximum use of the resources 
which Congress makes available. Our goal 
is to obtain on a worldwide basis the best 
possible free world defense. 

I have just returned from Paris. Since the 
world press featured the Paris events on 
their front pages almost continuously for 
2 weeks, there is not much I can add to what 
you already know. In view of the happen- 
ings in Paris, I wish to quote from President 
Eisenhower’s message to the NATO minis- 
terial meeting in Istanbul about a month 


“We approach these Paris talks with a sin- 
cere desire to do all possible to reduce the 
tensions and dangers that now exist. Yet we 
cannot reasonably anticipate any quick or 
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spectacular results. This meeting will be 
one more in what may prove a long succes- 
sion of diplomatic with 
some of the most difficult problems of our 
era. These are not susceptible to early 
solution. We can, at best, hope to make 
some modest progress toward our goals.” 

We did approach these talks with a sincere 
desire to reduce world tensions. As the de- 
velopments unfolded, however, it became 
increasingly clear that. the Soviet Union had 
decided well in advance to torpedo the sum- 
mit. Western firmness did not back down 
before Khrushchey's ultimatums. 

I would be remiss if I failed to note that 
our colleagues from Britain and France, as 
well as the other NATO partners, displayed 
@ convincing unity of purpose and action in 
the face of Soviet divisive efforts. ‘The So- 
viet conduct both in Paris and at the United 
Nations demonstrated that a difficult road 
lies ahead as we seek solutions to the most 
complex problems of our times. 

It is too early to tell what further de- 
velopments may take place. The President 
of the United States will continue his efforts 
toward peace with justice and still hopes to 
make, as he put it, “some modest progress 
towards our goals” even though the Soviet 
actions have increased the difficulties. In 
short, we still intend to seek a relaxation of 
tensions by all means, short of impairing our 
common security. We must always negotiate 
from strength. 

We recognize that military preparedness 
will not by itself meet the fac- 
ing Southeast Asia. Our multilateral ef- 
forts to promote the economic growth of the 
area and the material well-being of the peo- 
ple must be intensified. Mere survival is 
not enough to meet the demands of the fu- 
ture. Social and economic progress must 
be made. Mature and stable national insti- 
tutions are necessary to the structure we 
are jointly striving to build. 

Each SEATO Military Advisers Conference 
has cemented the ties of friendship and co- 
operation. Conferences have developed ideas 
and recommendations which resulted in co- 
ordinated plans and actions. This meeting 
I am confident will be no exception. I take 
pleasure in declaring this conference open, 
and I wish you every success in the work 
before you. 





The New Spirit of Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of northeastern Oklahoma have 
just had the opportunity to observe a 
splendid demonstration of the coordina- 
tion and unity which are strengthening 
our Armed Forces in their preparation 
for American defense. 

The occasion was the observance of 
Armed Forces Day in Muskogee, last 
Saturday, May 21. 

Thousands of Oklahomans were on 
hand to witness a combined Air Force, 
Army, and National Guard operation in 
which a mock battle was fought for con- 
trol of Davis Field. 

Thanks to television and radio cover- 
age, additional hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens were both thrilled and 
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impressed by the well-planned and per- 
fectly executed maneuvers, both on the 
ground and in the air, which accom- 
panied the battle. 

The demonstration not only provided 
a vivid illustration of the readiness of 
our National Guard and Reserve Forces, 
but also impressed thousands with the 
importance and effectiveness of strong, 
well-balanced forces to meet all military 
situations. 

In the mock battle at Davis Field, an 
important airbase was saved from 
“enemy capture’”’ by well organized team 
effort of our defense forces. 

That team effort, which played such 
a significant role in the victory of World 
War II, is even more essential in the 
perilous times which now confront our 
Nation. 

As representative of the district in 
which Davis Field is located, I am proud 
of the contribution which its mock 
battle of last week has made to public 
understanding of our defense effort, and 
to the effectiveness of that effort in 
Oklahoma. 

I am also proud of the officers and 
men of all the Armed Forces units who 
planned and executed the exercises of 
last Saturday so admirably. They are 
all a credit to the uniforms which they 
wear. 





Porter Hedge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmer has lost a good and true friend. 
Members who knew Porter Hedge will 
share with farmers everywhere the loss 
of one of agriculture’s most articulate 
and well-informed voices. 

Many of us knew of his ill health, but 
we were poorly prepared to learn of his 
passing Saturday last in the Arlington, 
Va., hospital. 

Porter Hedge, who was a native of 
Iowa, was graduated in agricultural 
journalism and achieved a notable career 
in newspaper work in Iowa and in Texas. 
He was the author of the widely read 
book on agriculture, “The Fifth Plate.” 

At the time of his passing, Porter 
Hedge was associate editor of the Wash- 
ington Farmletter, reviewing the field of 
farming and the activities of Federal 
agencies. His knowledge of agriculture 
and the laws pertaining to farming was 
remarkable. His able pen put into lay- 
man’s language the intricate rules and 
administrative directives issued from 
Washington. His analysis of commodity 
programs assisted farmers of the Nation 
to plan their planting programs to best 
Stabilize their business operations. 

While Porter Hedge wrote on all as- 
pects of agriculture, soybean growers 
will perhaps miss him most, for he was 
widely acquainted throughout the soy- 
bean industry and his columns on the 
soybean situation reached most of the 
commercial soybean growers of the belt. 
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But, Porter Hedge will be remembered 
most because of his integrity and his 
pleasant approach to all matters. He 
was a fine man and a devoted friend 
to agriculture. In a time when farmers 
need friends who can tell their story, 
they have lost one of the very best. 





Slater High School Commencement 
Address, May 17, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDE 


OF MISSOURI ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the commencement 
exercises of Slater High School on May 
17, 1960: 


Reverend Byers, Reverend Hellwege, Dr. 
Gamby, Mr. Grubb, class of 1960, ladies and 
gentlemen, we all regret the death of Mr. 
Kendrick’s mother and his unavoidable 
absence on this occasion and extend our 
deepest sympathy in his bereavement. 

Your selection and invitation for me to be 
your speaker is a great honor to me and I 
hope I can justify your choice of a speaker 
by informative words which you will enjoy 
and always remember. 

It has been said that new and important 
occasions teach new duties. Therefore I be- 
lieve it to be my duty to discuss a few very 
important subjects with you this evening. 
First, I want to talk to you about the im- 
portance of government or politics—mind 
you, not Republican and not Democratic— 
but simply politics as the science or method 
by which all governments, big and little, are 
created and maintained throughout the 
world. 

In this world in which we live today there 
is no subject which should have more in- 
terest and attention. And the subject of 
government should be particularly important 
to the young people who are now graduating 
not only from high school, but graduating 
soon into mature citizenship and full share 
of responsibility to the preservation of our 
great Nation. 

If a nation values anything more than 
freedom and good government, it will lose 
its freedom and self-government; and the 
irony of it is, that if it is easy comfort or 
money that it values more, then it will lose 
that too. 

Our priceless form of government was 
fashioned, in all of its ingenious complexity, 
to preserve to the very fullest extent possible 
the freedom and security of each individual 
citizen. This was the goal; this was the 
Objective of those brave and thoughtful men 
who drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and adopted the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution of the United States. That was 
the goal of our forefathers; that was the 
purpose of their documentary handiwork; 
that was the heritage which they handed 
down to us. 

Among the great and noble men who 
established our form of government was 
Thomas Jefferson who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. You will always remember 
his historical words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
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to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men * * *.” 

Then, almost 96 years ago, that great im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln, standing on the 
site of one of the great battles of the Civil 
War, said this: 

“Four score and 7 years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation or any na- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure.” 

There were times in the past history of 
mankind when the problems of all govern- 
ments were extremely simple, when the 
citizen of any government expected no more 
of it than the protection of life and property. 
That was a long time ago. 

As the centuries have rolled by, govern- 
ments have materially changed. Leaving 
their simple character of early days, they 
have constantly become more and more com- 
plicated organizations as they have under- 
taken to perform added services and make 
greater requirements of the individual citi- 
zen. 

Thus it came about that government has 
its hands upon all of us in some way from 
the moment we are born until the last rites 
when our mortal remains are whisked off 
to the cemetery. 

If the influence of government is all per- 
suasive in our lives as I have said it to be, 
then there can be little hesitation upon the 
part of any citizen, man or woman, about 
the necessity for his or her active partici- 
pation in civic and political affairs. 

In a word, it behooves every citizen to 
actively participate in civic and political af- 
fairs. And again I reiterate and emphasize 
that I do not recommend that you neces- 
sarily have to make politics a personal ca- 
reer nor do I suggest that it is necessary 
for you to seek public office in order to par- 
ticipate in government or political affairs. 
By the use of the word “politics,” I am re- 
ferring to the unbiased and serious study 
and discussion of the governmental issues 
and the exercise of your leadership and in- 
fluence on those issues. 

The United States, though but 194 years 
old, has lived through three epochs and is 
now at the threshold of the fourth. The 
three epochs that have passed into history 
are: (1) Independence; (2) enfranchise- 
ment; (3) unification, Today we are con- 
fronted with many serious problems and 
issues. The time allotted to me as your 
speaker this evening is insufficient to dis- 
cuss all of these problems and issues. But 
I will mention a few which are vitally im- 
portant to every man, woman and child. 

Our military preparedness programs are 
essential but the present annual cost or ex- 
penditures for this purpose, plus the mutual 
security and other so-called foreign aid pro- 
grams are endangering our national econ- 
omy via inflation and a national debt larger 
than all other nations combined. This is 
@ very serious problem. 

Then we have the problem of inflation and 
high cost of living affecting millions of our 
citizens with stationary or retirement in- 
comes; the problems of agriculture, so im- 
portant to our national economy; the prob- 
lems of taxation and Federal aid to educa- 
tion. There are many other important State 
and National problems which you must think 
about and help in solving by participating in 
political and civic affairs of your community 
and our country. 

Bear this fact in mind—the American 
people are currently in the throes of tor- 
menting and frustrating readjustment. 
Both as a nation and as individuals we grew 
up accustomed to regard war and peace as 
distinctly separate states of affairs like day 
and night. But, today we live in an 
around-the-clock twilight of neither war 
nor peace. 
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Youth is the first victim of war: the first 
fruit of peace. It takes many years to make 
a man: it takes only a few seconds of war 
to destroy him. 

Too much is being spent by all nations 
today in fear of war. Sixty-five percent of 
every Federal tax dollar collected in our 
country each year in a so-called peace period 
is spent on military affairs. If these re- 
sources were turned to peaceful uses, many, 
many more of the world’s problems could 
be more easily solved. 

Once upon a time, we led the world, we, 
Americans, towards a lighted window, and, 
I think this is important and certainly be- 
fore we spend any more billions trying to buy 
collective security, we owe ourselves this 
backward glance. From 1789, until World 
War I, all other nations on planet earth 
were totalitarian except the United States. 
Did you ever stop to realize this? 

In 1789 we were a little country of 3 mil- 
lion people completely surrounded by an 
ocean of totalitarianism. Everywhere else 
kings claimed to rule by divine right, others 
ruled with military might, but we alone 
ruled ourselves. What happened? Suddenly, 
the rest of the world watching our experi- 
ment in individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment began to copy us. Statesmen and 
writers visited the United States and re- 
turned home with glowing reports and the 
urge for freedom began to spread like a 
prairie fire across whole continents. The 
French threw off the yoke of their dissolute 
king and repacious aristocracy. England ini- 
tiated sweeping democratic reforms. Mexico, 
and Central America and South America 
freed themselves from Spain. 

From 1789 until the full World War I 
broke out, democracy was spreading around 
the world. How come? Our Nation had 
not given the old nations any money. We 
had sent forth no paid propagandists. We'd 
beamed no broadcasts beyond our neighbor’s 
borders. We hadn’t sent any experts over- 
seas to show them how. We sent them no 
guns, no butter, no money. We made no 
concessions to foreigners which would penal- 
ize domestic producers. Our new Nation 
didn’t insist on any mutual defense agree- 
ments. And, yet, though we ignored them, 
the older nations began to imitate our 
example and freedom was the world’s dy- 
namic, expanding force prior to 1914, and 
when the German dynasty collapsed in 1917, 
the Russian’s in 1918, the last strongholds of 
despotism had fallen. 

But now what? Suddenly democracy be- 
gan to take itself for granted. Communism, 
fascism, nazism—these became the world’s 
dynamic political forces. We shot two, but 
we failed to follow through, and since World 
War II, communism has captured approxi- 
mately 100 million new disciples every year. 
Our better product has been left unsold be- 
cause they have a better sales technique; 
because, instead of trying to lead other na- 
tions as our gallant 3 million forefathers did, 
we've been trying to push them. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence has been sup- 
planted with half a hundred declarations 

of dependence on others and so, failing to 
command respect, we try to buy it. 

Times have changed? No, times haven't 
changed. We have changed. For all our 
grandeur and our gold, we win fewer con- 
verts to democracy today than our great 
granddaddies did with nothing but a light 
in the window. 

I remember August 1945, when suddenly 
@ weapon 400 million times more lethal than 
anything ever before had been loosed on the 
world—we sat down in our councils of men 
chewing our fingernails up past the second 
knuckle worrying about what we are going 
to do with this hideous weapon that sud- 
denly had been loosed upon us. 

Even today, there are some who would say 
we should bury it in a cave in New Mexico 
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or, in concert with other nations, destroy 
this technological advantage. In World War 
Ill, God forbid it should ever be, they’re go- 
ing to outnumber us 8 to 3 and I mean 
even if all our frightened friends stick with 
us, the Soviets and their satellites are going 
to outnumber us better than 2 to 1. 

We need Will Rogers with us today and I 
imagine he would say: 

“Folks, I guess I ought to come back. 
Wyatt Earp is back and Matt Dillon and Bat 
Masterson and a lot of others. 

“Do you know why folks nowadays like 
TV westerns? I'll tell you why. We've got 
so we can’t do much for ourselves, anymore, 
so we like to watch somebody who could. 

“Then a man could solve all his problems 
with a gun and a horse; today he needs 
radar, sonar, and an IBM machine. 

“We had spacemen, though, back yonder. 
Cowboys ridin’ herd on a quiet night in the 
middie of the prairie with all the heavens 
hung out above ’em. A cowboy could pick 
a star or the moon and go to it anytime he 
wanted. Must have gone to the moon a 
hundred times, sometimes twice a night. 

“Then we went on those space flights for 
fun. Today you go on the run, scared. Lit- 
tle wonder. Some radio stations today make 
more noise just introducing a newscast than 
we did gettin’ out the Claremore fire de- 
partment. News ain’t news, anymore. It’s 
a round-the-clock warning. 

“Why, you got a generation of parents 
seared of their own kids. Maybe it hap- 
pened when you all moved to town. Men 
build great cities, but cities don’t build 
great men. 

“How many boys nowadays have seen a 
crop come on—and helped harvest it? How 
many boys know what it is to raise pigeons, 
to hear a screech owl at night, to be butted 
by a goat and ‘rassle’ a calf—that a "possum 
can gnaw out of a wood box and be gone 
in the morning? That you don’t have to 
sow weeds; you just put down the hoe and 
they'll choke out the flowers. 

“How many boys know what nature always 
does to a coward or a loafer or a thief? 

“The big city makes a man think he’s 
boss—but he’s not. That’s why the Bible 
was written by farmers and shepherds and 
fishermen. 

“Also, I figure this juvenile mischief was 
partly brought on by the safety razor and 
the electric shaver. 

“So, 2 years in a row you had to go back 
to the one State of Mississippi to get your- 
self a beauty queen. You know, I remem- 
ber once back in Claremore we had a beauty 
contest and nobody won. Nobody even came 
in second. A traveling man came in third 
and he wasn’t even in the contest. 

“So you took in Alaska and Hawaii? I'll 
say you did. Now they gotta kick into the 
Federal oversea kitty and provide asylum 
for their own old used Congressmen. Instead 
of askin’ to be States, Alaska and Hawaii 
might a done better by askin’ to make ’em 
full fledged foreign countries instead. 

“Why did I leave this earth ‘before my 
time,’ as so many of you Kind folks have 
said? I don’t know. A fellow has something 
to do and he does it. He has something to 
say and he says it. After awhile there are 
new things to do and new people to do them, 
new things to say and new people to say 
them. 

“The old fellow is from a different age 
and new people don’t understand him. He 
is the ‘old man around the house’ who 
always wants to give advice. A man is sel- 
dom old enough to be a philosopher until 
he has looked into the eyes of his grand- 
child, and then he is so full of compassion 
and has so many warnings that the 
young’uns don’t like to listen. A man had 
better do what he can and say what he has 
to say while he has people his own age to 
listen.” 
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And then Will Rogers would probably ‘ 


say: 

“My time’s up. Thanks for lettin’ me 
drop in like this. Now it’s your turn. ‘So 
long.” 

Well, at least Will Rogers was spared the 
indignity of TV. I got along so well for 
many years with radio that I kind of resent 
this TV stepchild in our midst. Also I 
seemed to have timed things so badly. Tele- 
vision was on the way in at the same time 
my hair was on the way out. But as some 
of you can attest, there’s one thing about 
being bald—it’s neat. 

I keep remembering the old Mack Sen- 
nett comedies where the culprit chased by 
the policeman would point and say, “He 
went that-a-way.” The policeman would 
tear off down the street after nobody and 
the thief would stroll home with the loot. 
We are chasing Russia and Russia is point- 
ing at the moon and saying ““That-a-way.” 
While Russia prepares to pick up the 
marbles on planet Earth. 

Soviet cars are now moving into US. 
markets. Khrushchev has declared economic 
war on us and when we strengthen his 
economy we're helping him win that war. 
Ten thousand Russian-made Moscovitch se- 
dans have been ordered delivered in Syracuse, 
N.Y., where a dealer wants to sell them in the 
United States. But Congress is debating 
the space race and who will get first to 
Mars. Some of us are getting ulcers on our 
ulcers worrying that Russia might get to 
Mars before we do and the Russians have 
already landed in Syracuse. 

Don’t think the Soviet press wasn’t de- 
lighted when that announcement was 
forthcoming. All 16 of Moscow’s newspapers 
headlined the fact that “Soviet technical 
achievements are now such that Americans 
are having to buy Russian-made cars.” In 
an economic war they construe this to be 
an American retreat. 

Back in Washington military men are be- 
ing called on the congressional carpet, con- 
fronted with the evidence that the Soviets 
are winning the space race and asked, 
“Why?” The resuit is almost certain to 
be an increased military budget, not be- 
cause it makes sense, but because it will 
silence congressional critics in election year. 
Military men challenged, a military budget, 
military objectives, and we’re not fighting 
a military war. We are engaged in an eco- 
nomic war, and we're not winning it. 

In buying cars from the Soviets we are 
in effect supplying weapons to the enemy— 
inviting mass unemployment in the Ameri- 
can automobile industry. Cheap foreign 
labor plus government subsidies have been 
enabling other countries to build 2,000- 
mile-an-hour jet airliners now, and we're 
not. 

American manufacturers cannot afford to 
compete. The Russian and British Gov- 
ernments give tax dollars to the plane 
makers. CAB says unless our Government 
now subsidizes our plane makers, American 
airlines might be buying airliners from Rus- 
sia in 5 years. I wonder if it isn’t time for 
us to tend now to our homefront economy 
to keep us strong, to defend us against in- 
vasion from without and to think twice 
about hurling 100 missiles at the sky while 
Russia carefully tests only two. 

I cannot help feeling—and I hope others 
will realize it—that our teachers in truth 
are our first line of national defense. In 
fact, they always have been, but we have 
never talked about it enough. Our school- 
teachers, who are so grossly underpaid, are 
the quiet force in this country that. molds 
our most precious resource—our children. 
The full impact of the valuable service 
teachers give to the people of this country 
and its future, in a sense, ultimately guides 
the destiny of the free world. I earnestly 
hope, in the near future, that we can find a 
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to provide for our school systems the 
additional Federal financial support which 
they so urgently need. 

During the present period of world strife 
and tension in international affairs and in 
the future, you of the class of 1960 will play 
an important part in preserving our democ- 
racy and American way of life. You will be 
called upon as an American citizen to exer- 
cise your influence to keep and preserve 
our democracy and form of government and 
the liberties which we American people now 
enjoy. 

I recall my graduation from high school 
as the proudest occasion of my life, and I 
know that this evening you are affected with 
a deep feeling of nostalgia; memories of your 
school days, teachers, and friends. Nothing 
is so delicate as friendship and yet, nothing 
is so durable, so necessary, so pleasant, so 
inspiring, and so profitable as fond lasting 
memories and friendships. 

But your graduation today is not a day for 
looking back. You have not traversed 
enough of life’s path for that. This is a 
proud day for looking forward to the future. 

High school graduation is indeed one of 
the major milestones in the journey through 
life. It symbolizes the transition from a 
period of youthful preparation to a lifetime 
of adult service and citizenship. 

Even so, I am confident that you will re- 
gard this as a beginning, and not an end- 
ing, of your quest for knowledge and expe- 
rience, and that you will apply your talents 
and energies to the development of a finer 
and better America for the future. 

You are now facing one of the first really 
big decisions of your life. You must decide 
whether. or not you will go on from high 
school to college. With the possible ex- 
ception of choosing your future vocation or 
a husband or wife, this decision will prub- 
ably have as far-reaching effect upon your 
life as any other decision you will ever make. 
Whether you realize it or not, the pattern of 
your life for the next 50 years may be de- 
termined by your answer to this question. 

The question of whether or not you should 
seek a college education is for you to decide, 
with guidance from your parents, teachers, 
and older friends who have been through 
the mill of college. Don’t plan your future 
education without examining all available 
sources of education. Don’t decide hur- 
riedly. Don’t be swayed or influenced by 
such factors as whether or not your best 
friend is going to a certain college with you. 

It is true that a college education is now 
considered as important as a high school 
education 50 years ago. However, many of 
the best thinkers on the subject today be- 
lieve that even though it is essential for 
nearly everyone to complete high school, it 
is not necessarily essential for every young 
person to complete college. Probably a 2- 
year or junior college plan will be desirable 
for many high school graduates. However, 
a student who plans to enter a profession 
or special fields or arts, science, or executive 
administrative work will be compelled to 
attend college from 4 to 8 years. 

The American creed that all men are cre- 
ated equal is not exactly true. What is ac- 
tually meant is that before God, before the 
law, and before our fellow men we all start 
equal, and there is equal opportunity for 
all who have the talent, the ambition, the 
courage, and personality to use that oppor- 
tunity. 

But, we should always bear in mind that 
opportunities are not always in faraway 
lands. For most people it can be found at 
home, or in their own community, country, 
or State. 

I am sure that you have heard the story 
of the man who, in his youth, constantly 
dreamed and was determined to become rich 
and successful by exploring and discovering 
diamond mines. He left his farm home and 
traveled throughout the world—working and 
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toiling in his efforts to discover a diamond 
mine. Finally, in his old age, he returned 
back to his old home—sad and disillusioned. 
He resumed his farm operations on the old 
farm and one day while in his own back- 
yard digging a well, he uncovered the great- 
est diamond mine ever discovered. 

And so, in the battle of life, you can 
never be assured of the exact course one 
should travel for the location of financial 
success. But, above all financial success 
one may obtain in life, the most important 
success is happiness and contentment, and 
that success can never be achieved without 
honesty and faith. 

Shakespeare said: 

“This above all; to thine own self be true, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not be false to any man.” 

No better advice can be found for the 
young men of this class than the advice 
given to Andrew Jackson by his beloved 
mother. When Andrew Jackson left his 
mother in North Carolina as a boy to seek 
his fortune in the West, he knew he probably 
would never see her again. After the Battle 
of New Orleans, this great man told his 
comrades: 

“Gentlemen, how I wish she could have 
lived to see this day. There was never a 
woman like her. She was gentle as a dove 
and brave as a lioness. Almost her last words 
to me when about to start for Charleston 
on the errand of mercy that cost her life 
were: ‘Andrew, if I should not see you again 
I wish you to remember and treasure up 
some things I have already said to you: In 
this world you will have to make your own 
way. Todo that you must have friends. You 
can make friends by being honest, and you 
can keep them by being steadfast. You must 
keep in mind that friends worth having will 
in the long run expect as much from you as 
they give to you. To forget an obligation 
or be ungrateful for a kindness is a base 
crime—not merely a fault or a sin, but an 
actual crime. Men guilty of it sooner or 
later must suffer the penalty. In personal 
conduct be always polite, but never obse- 
quious. No one will respect you more than 
you esteem yourself. Avoid quarrels as long 
as you can without yielding to imposition. 
But sustain your manhood always. Never 
bring a suit of law for assault and battery 
or for defamation. The law affords no rem- 
edy for such outrages that can satisfy the 
feelings of a true man. Never wound the 
feelings of others. Never brook wanton out- 
rage upon your own feelings. If ever you 
have to vindicate your feelings or defend 
your honor, do it calmly. If angry at first, 
wait till your wrath cools before you proceed.’ 
Gentlemen, her last words have been the law 
of my life. The memory of my mother and 
her teachings were after all the only capital 
I had to start in life with, and on that 
capital I have made my way.” 

And to the young ladies of this class of 
1960; I hope you will always remember that 
in whatever role your lives may be cast, 
whether as homemakers, in the professions, 
the business world, or in religion, real suc- 
cess, and happiness will depend far more on 
character than on any other single element 
you count among your resources. Character 
is a thing of many facets. In women, as in 
men, it means integrity, strength, courage, 
consideration for others, ability to discern, 
and appreciate what is worth while, and to 
pursue it in spite of every distraction and 
every obstacle. 

In addition, in woman, it implies the de- 
velopment and enrichment of qualities that 
are her special God-given gifts—namely, 
gentleness, graciousness, and the capacity 
for unselfish, and yes, at times even heroic, 
dedication. 

I commend the faculty for their great 
work in this school and I join with each 
member of the graduating class in expressing 
appreciation to your proud parents and all 
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others who provided for and made this high 
school graduation possible for you to achieve, 

And I sincerely congratulate every one of 
you, the Slater High School class of 1960: 
Barbara Ackelberry, Emma Aldridge, Edna 
Baker, Jo Ann Bearden, Bobby Black, Betty 
Bock, Eldred Borgman, Larry Bossaller, Bey- 
erly Butts, Gay Byers, Catherine Coleman, 
Larry Cott, Wayne Cott, James Elliott, Jo 
Ann Feuers, Craig Gann, Everett L. Gilliam, 
Gladys Hader, LeRoy Hager, Birdie Hamilton, 
Lois Harris, Melody Ann Harriss, Brenda 
Herrmann, Kathleen Hogan, Nancy Huston, 
Corinthian Jaco, Jim Klasing, Sally Martin, 
Carol Ritterbusch McFarland, Edward Mc- 
Melien, John Miles, Doris Murphy, Edward 
Narron, Geary Norris, Anna Lee Norton, 
Wayne Ruppert, Audrey Shepard, Sherry 
Shook, Charles Smith, Terry Ann Taylor, 
Linn Van Winkle, Michael Walker, George 
Washington, Dickie Wise, Elizabeth Wykoff, 
and James Young. 

With all good wishes for your happiness 
and success throughout life. 





Air Transport Progress Is Discussed by 
Stuart Tipton at Morgantown, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce 40th Anniver- 


sary Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
night at Morgantown, W. Va., the cham- 
ber of commerce of that city held its 
annual dinner meeting in celebration of 
its 40th anniversary. 

It was my privilege to have been a 
participant in the program in which 
Gov. Cecil H. Underwood and Repre- 
sentative HarRLEy O. STaGcEeRs made brief 
remarks. 

The event, for which President Robert 
B. Creel ably served as toastmaster, was 
built principally around the theme of air- 
port expansion and development and the 
importance of air transport to commerce, 
industry, educational progress, and com- 
munity betterment. 

To develop and discuss the topic, the 
organization appropriately had as guest 
speaker, Stuart G. Tipton, president of 
the Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, with whom I have had a most pleas- 
ant relationship which dates back to my 
14 years of service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the 1930's and 1940’s. 

Stuart Tipton was one of the men in 
government who was active in the draft- 
ing of legislation which culminated in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. He 
later served in the agency, and still later 
became associated with the organization 
he now leads, composed of 49 air car- 
riers employing 120,000 men and women. 

Mr. Tipton congratulated the Morgan- 
town Chamber of Commerce on its 40th 
anniversary and noted that the Air 
Transport Association is having its 25th 
anniversary this year. He competently 
developed the story of the quarter of a 
century of progress by the air transport 
system. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp extracts from Mr. Tipton’s 


address. 
There being no objection, extracts of 


the address were ordered printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
EXTRACTS OF ADDRESS BY STWART TIPTON 


It was just 25 years ago that the airlines 
got together and formed the Air Transport 
Association. That was the beginning of the 
creation of an air transport system. There 
were airlines operating before 1936, of 
course, but they were operating in a 
highly individualistic manner. The com- 
mon ground of a trade, and service, organi- 
zation, permitted the airlines to offer the 
public a truly integrated network of trans- 
portation. 

That network is still the backbone of the 
Nation’s air transportation. 

I’d like to tell you a little about this net- 
work because it has a direct application to 
Morgantown, and indeed, every city in the 
United States. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 estab- 
lished certain guidelines for the Nation’s 
airlines. The act said that the airlines were 
to serve the Nation’s domestic and interna- 
tional commerce; the post office; and the 
national defense. 

As part of this mandate, the airlines were 
certificated by the newly formed Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in 1938. They were 
awarded certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity. Convenience: For the traveling and 
shipping public. Necessity: Because the 
Congress of the United States realized even 
in those fledgling days of air transportation 
that the future was in the air. And, if the 
United States was to take the leadership in 
air transportation, Government encourage- 
ment and Government leadership were vital. 

This has been the result. The United 
States now has the finest, most efficient, sys- 
tem of air transport in the world. 

But, all of the credit for this growth can- 
not be assigned to a single, Federal source. 

It must be shared by the managements of 
the airlines, and by their employees, and by 
the investors who provided the private funds 
that permitted the carriers to invest in con- 
tinually better aircraft. 

But, it must also be shared by some 50 
States of the Nation, and hundreds of 
municipalities. 

I say this because it was the States, cities, 
and local communities that saw the air age 
approaching and set about to prepare for 
it. They did this by building airports. 

I don’t think I have to tell you that with- 
out airports, you don’t have a system of air 
transportation. And if you didn’t have a 
system of air transportation, here are some 
of the things you wouldn’t have: 

Almost 55 million passengers traveling by 
air, spending about $4 billion for food, lodg- 
ing, entertainment, and other expenses, and 
about $2 billion for the air transportation. 

Almost 2 billion letters sent to U.S. citizens 
throughout the Nation. 

More than 650 million ton-miles of freight 
and express flown throughout the country, 
and to oversea destinations. And, perhaps 
more importantly, a fleet of 1,900 aircraft 
that are ready to support the defense effort 
in time of cold, or hot, war. Some of these 
aircraft—about 300—are in what is known as 
the civil reserve air fleet. These planes, and 
their crews, are frontline, modern, four-en- 
gined planes, ready on 36-hour notice to sup- 
port the military anywhere in the world, 
carrying troops and critical supplies. 

Other planes are part of WASP, the War 
Air Service Pattern. Their mission is to 
provide support to the military effort within 
the United States. 

And, of course, all of the scheduled air- 
lines would take a major role in the trans- 
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portation of priority passengers on their 
regular routes and schedules during a crisis. 
It would be impossible for any transporta- 
tion pattern to be devised that would not 
place primary reliance on air transport. Last 
year, for instance, 47 percent of all common 
carrier, intercity. passenger-miles were han- 
dled by the commercial airlines. 

Probably about this time, at the present 
rate of expansion, the total passenger-mile 
haul of the airlines is equal to the total of 
all intercity railroads and all buses. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, in fact, said: “The importance 
of commercial air carriers and general avia- 
tion as elements of U.S. airpower has never 
been greater nor more influential than it is 
now.” 

But that’s just one side of the contribu- 
tion that the civil air transport system, and 
the civil airport system—and I can’t empha- 
size that word system enough—make to the 
national defense. 

Actually, the civil airport is an important 
link in the airpower chain. Here is how it 
works: 

During World War II, about 430 airports 
were turned over to the military in the in- 
terest of the war effort. These fields had 
been designed, and built, from the ground up, 
to fulfill the needs of civil air commerce but 
the easy convertibility of peace to war needs 
made the transition smooth, and inexpen- 
sive. 

And, today, 15 years after the end of hos- 
tilities, there are some 245 airports for which 
the Department of Defense has some mili- 
tary requirement. Just recently, the Air 
Force announced that it was considering 
plans for periodic or emergency dispersal of 
its B-47 bombers from military bases to civil- 
ian airports to help meet the growing Soviet 
missile threat.” 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee also saw the overall value 
of the airport in terms of military prepared- 
ness. Last February, the committee pointed 
out that: Airports are not wholly local assets 
serving as vital and necessary links in the in- 
terstate flow of goods and passengers, in 
our foreign trade, in the discharge of Federal 
responsibility for the carriage of mail, and 
as active or standby facilities for military 
use.” “Thus,” the report went on, “in addi- 
tion to the emergency value of civil airports, 
there is a day-to-day utilization of them by 
components of our Military Establishment.” 

And, I think you might be surprised to 
know that one out of every five landings or 
takeoffs at the Nation’s civil airports is by 
a military plane. 

The value, then, of airports in terms of the 
needs of the commercial airlines, and the 
national defense, is a dramatic, and visible, 
fact. 

What is not as well known, perhaps be- 
cause it is so well camouflaged into the 
routine fabric of community life, is the fact 
that the airport serves in other ways. 

Take, for instance, that great and growing 
segment of activity known as general avia- 
tion. 

The airlines operate less than 2,000 aircraft, 
the military about 37,000. General avia- 
tion—and by that I mean the private and 
company-owned aircraft—operates more 
than 70,000 planes. 

Airports have provided an enormous stim- 
ulant to the postwar tendency to locate 
plants in smaller cities, and corporate air- 
craft have become flying offices—connecting 
the home factory, many miles away, with 
branch plants, subcontractors, and markets. 
Many corporations have established their 
own private airlines, in fact, and these are 
used in the main for trips to off-line airports. 
About 70 percent of the total passenger-miles 
of annual corporate flying is to these smaller 
airport cities. 
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The private pilot, and the student pilot, 
have a need for the airport because it pro- 
vides the vital facilities—fuel, hangar space, 
trained mechanical personnel—that they 
must have. Some 400,000 men and women 
hold private pilot licenses: They are the 
nucleus of the Nation’s reserve air strength, 
and the Civil Air Patrol. 

It is not generally known that the airport 
is a tremendous asset to the farmer. In 46 
States, farmer operators annually fly some 
800,000 hours doing farm chores, such as 
spraying, seeding, dusting, surveying, check- 
ing crops, counting wild ducks, shooting 
coyotes, and fertilizing. Almost  three- 
fourths of the Nation’s airports sustain some 
portion of agricultural acitivity. 

The airport today, then, is a key link in a 
circle of industrial and community develop- 
ment. 

I have chosen “circle” as a description be- 
cause it is more appropriate to the actual 
sequence of development than the analogy 
of the “chain.” 

Let’s look at the circle. If you have an 
airport that is not up to date, that cannot 
adequately service all users, and I mean, of 
course, the private, the business, the corpo- 
rate aircraft, as well as the commercial air- 
line, then you will not be able to attract 
these users. 

And, if you do not attract these users, the 
firms who are out scouting for new plant 
locations, will pass by your city, and look 
for one that can accommodate their aircraft. 

If the plant scouts overlook your city, in- 
dustrial development will lag and the need 
for commercial airline service that follows 
industrial development, with all of its at- 
tendant activity in terms of freight, pas- 
sengers, and mail, will not materialize, and 
the airlines, too, will look for those cities 
that can produce the necessary amount of 
traffic. 

Along about this time, you might find 
yourself like Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” 
where “village statesmen talked with looks 
profound—and news much older than their 
ale went round.” 

In_ brief, a community without an ade- 
quate airport in these days of air commerce, 
finds itself severely handicapped. It lacks 
that basic tool for getting, and doing busi- 
ness. As Gen. James Doolittle said: “A city’s 
economic health depends to a considerable 
degree on its ability to accommodate air- 
craft efficiently and safely.” 

The modern-day ambitious city must grab 
that circle of development. And the place 
to grab hold is right at the threshold at 
the airport. 

Let me bring this image into a little 
sharper focus and take a closer look at the 
Morgantown Airport. 

As I understand it, the city council has 
decided to submit a $790,000 airport im- 
provement bond issue to the voters at a city 
election on June 7. This represents the 
first opportunity that voters will have had 
to vote on a bond issue to improve the air- 
port. 

Several times during the past 10 years, 
your city leaders have applied for, and re- 
ceived, matching funds from the Federal 
Government. But Morgantown was unable 
to meet the Federal appropriation on the 
required 50-50 basis. 

What this has meant, of course, is that 
needed improvements have not been made 
at the airport, and its facilities are just 
about what they were about 20 years ago 
when the first scheduled airline service was 
introduced. 

As some of the forward-looking leaders 
in your city have pointed out, you have, in 
effect, stood still in this era. But as you 
know, transportation does not stand still. 
The picture has changed. I’m told that 
railroad passenger service is no longer avail- 
able at your city. Bus service has changed 
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only slightly. The highway network in and 
around the Morgantown area is inadequate. 

So, your future, as well as that of any 
city, of any size, is in the air. 

But, let’s do a little arithmetic on the 
problem of the airport improvement. Let’s 
see what you get for your investment. 

Last year, for instance, there were an 
estimated 75 their living 
in Morgantown in the aviation fields. Their 
total payroll was close to $350,000. And, 
more than half of the people were located 
at the airport itself. 

Well, I’ve been talking in overall terms 
about the value of air transportation, now 
what does all this mean to Morgantown? 
It means this: Almost three-quarters of a 
million dollars a year. 

Here’s how it adds up. Last year, almost 
10,000 persons came to Morgantown by air, 
most of them via commercial air transport. 
Their average stay was 3 days, and their 
average expenditure was $25 a day. The 
total for the year: three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 

But the bond issue only calls for $790,000. 
Therefore, in the first year alone, your com- 
munity will get back almost its entire in- 
vestment. 

And, of course, that return doesn’t come 
back in chunks to a few; it spreads through- 
out the whole community—to hotels, and 
restaurants, and their suppliers; the retail 
stores, the local transit lines, the banks, 
the drugstores, and every kind of service 
and supply. 

These figures are based on the “old” air- 
port. A new airport, with adequate runway 
lengths, with more and better facilities for 
attracting the private pilot, the corporate 
plane, the commercial airliner, will add 
greatly to the return on the investment. 

I can’t imagine a better buy for the money. 

But, looking at it from another point of 
view, suppose the airport is not improved. 
The impending sale of the Morgantown 
Ordnance Works brings the area to the door- 
step of a potentially tremendous industrial 
expansion. 

This expansion can only come about if 
you ha,e a good “sky harbor’’—available for 
industry and its ever-expanding and im- 
portant labor force. 

Also, consider the responsibility you have 
to the present industries and firms which 
are already here, and operating. 

In order for them to compete with rival 
industries throughout the country, they, too, 
must have adequate air service, and an air- 
port that can match that service. 

A new hospital is going up at the uni- 
versity medical center. Much of the suc- 
cess of this new addition will depend upon 
the ease of transportation for the patients, 
visitors, medical specialists, staff, and criti- 
cal supplies from Morgantown, to all parts 
of West Virginia. 

But, this is the air age, and Morgan- 
town, or Wheeling or any city in any State 
is not an entity, separate unto itself. 

It is important, even essential, for in- 
stance, to Pittsburgh, that Morgantown have 
a modern airport because there are letters 
and express shipments, passengers, and 
freight, in Pittsburgh that are destined to 
be flown to Morgantown. 

How many letters, how many passengers, 
how much freight is delivered, and how fre- 
quently, from just this one point depends 
upon what Morgantown is doing to improve 
its air facility: the airport. 

This concept, really, is the heart of the 
Federal system of airports and it is why the 
Government does appropriate funds for air- 
ports throughout the country. 

The Congress has passed, over the years, 
various pieces of legislation, and for vary- 
ing amounts, to the end that this system 
would be strengthened. 
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They have had faith in the future of 
Morgantown as an important center of com- 
merce. That’s why, through the Federal 
Aviation Agency, funds are made available 
for the development, and improvement of 
your airport, and others. 

They're described, as I said earlier, as 
“matching funds.” What is needed, it seems 
to me, is for “matching faith’ on the part 
of the Morgantown area residents who share 
the Government’s optimism, as well as re- 
spect, for the potential of this city. 

West Virginians can be well assured that 
they are being represented by legislators 
who understand the meaning of, and will 
work toward, the full realization of in- 
dustrial and community development that 
the air age can bring. 

Gen. Edward P. Curtis summed up what 
this means for all of us several years ago 
when he told President Eisenhower in a 
special report: 

“The United States is becoming more and 
more an air community. During the last 
several years our national strategy has come 
to rest essentially upon airpower in its 
widening manifestations. The industrial 
skills devoted to air technologies now com- 
prise the largest single pool of employ- 
ment in manufacturing. The airplane has 
become the prime mover of our population 
in its circulation over distances of 200 miles. 
These developments are changing the 
American way of life, our habits of work, our 
national outlook. If they are given room to 
follow their logical evolutions they may well 
provide the principal sustaining elements to 
our social and economic well being as 
well as our national strength, for years to 
come.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
my remarks in introducing Mr. Tipton, 
I declared that West Virginia cities need 
better airlines service and suggested that 
there is a case pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which could be most 
helpful to our State and its citizens, 
namely, the so-called Great Lakes Local 
Service case on which the Board should 
reach a decision, inasmuch as it has 
been processing the matter for more 
than 3 years. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed following these 
remarks, and at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, further excerpts from 
my talk at the chamber of commerce 
meeting. 

There being no objection, excerpts 
from Senator RaNDOLPH’s remarks were 
ordered printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, as follows: 

EXTRACTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
AT MORGANTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DINNER MEETING, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
The CAB, by other decisions in recent 

years, has established a pattern of strength- 
ening local service carriers, ether by sub- 
stituting them for larger trunklines in 
smaller and medium-size cities, or by de- 
certifying long-haul airlines at points where 
the feeder carriers have already been serv- 
ing in conjunction with the bigger com- 
panies. 

The purpose of these air traffic pattern 
changes has been to improve schedule fre- 
quency, and, at the same time, reduce the 
subsidy of the local carriers. The CAB has 
applied this program to dozens of cities, and 
it is significant that, although some com- 
munities raised questions at the time the 
issue was posed, I know of none which ob- 
jected after the alteration in service was 
instituted. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Board, following 
receipt of the examiner’s report last Sep- 
tember, has had more than 7 months to 
reach a decision in the Great Lakes Local 
Service case which could be the means for 
real improvement in air traffic for numerous 
communities of West Virginia and other 
nearby States. 

Frequency of service, and increased air- 
craft departures and enplaned passengers, 
are vital to our State. It has been the ex- 
perience of other States and areas that fre- 
quency of departures and passenger in- 
creases have been stepped up as much as 
threefold after the changeover to local car- 
rier service has been accomplished. 

Then, too, new and expanded air trans- 
port service will aid in the industrial de- 
velopment of West Virginia. 

It is appropriate, however, that I speak of 
the splendid service which has been pro- 
vided to our State and its citizens by both 
trunklines and local carriers during the 
pioneering and transition period in which 
the pattern of airline service has been 
changing. I mention especially the Amer- 
ican, Capital, Eastern, Trans World, Alle- 
gheny, and Piedmont Airlines. 

I emphasize that it has been almost 8 
months since a Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminer, after more than 3 years of investiga- 
tions, made recommendations to the Board. 

I do not imply any prejudice as to how 
the CAB should rule in deciding the case, 
but it does seem unreasonable that the 
Board should further delay a formal ruling 
which I hope would be consistent with the 
pattern it has established for other areas 
in recent years. Such a decision is vital to 
@ number of West Virginia communities, 
especially those which presently experience 
too-infrequent aircraft arrivals and depar- 
tures, such as Morgantown, Clarksburg-Fair- 
mont, Elkins, Wheeling, Parkersburg, Hunt- 
ington, Beckley, and Bluefield. Any deci- 
sion improving local service schedules 
likewise would benefit aerial intercourse be- 
tween these communities and the Capital 
City at Charleston, a trunkline airport city. 

Recently, I addressed the members of the 
CAB and brought to their attention a special 
study which shows the remarkable increase 
in schedules and traffic enplaned at a num- 
ber of typical cities in the year immediately 
following replacement of a trunkline by a 
local carrier, or suspension of a trunkline 
where a local carrier was already operating. 

It was noted, for example, that at Bristol, 
Va., a trunkline company had 4,559 aircraft 
departures the year prior to August 25, 1952, 
whereas its successor on that date—a local 
service airline presently serving West Vir- 
ginia—had 6,605 aircraft departures during 
its first year of operations at that airport fol- 
lowing the August 25, 1952 trunkline-to- 
local service changeover. The trunkline had 
served 19,195 passengers the year prior to 
that date, whereas the local service airline 
successor served 29,416 passengers its first 
year at Bristol. 

At Mansfield, Ohio, where another local 
service airline which figures in the case 
presently pending before the CAB replaced 
a trunkline had only 658 aircraft departures 
the year prior to April 15, 1953. But the 
local carrier successor had 2,332 aircraft de- 
partures its first year in service at Mansfield 
following that changeover date. Enplaned 
passengers increased from the 2,961 served 
the last year by the trunkline to 4,444 served 
by the local service airline its first year at 
Mansfield. 

Equally significant changes could, and 
probably would, occur at the Morgantown, 
Clarksburg-Fairmont, Elkins, Wheeling, 
Parkersburg, Huntington, and other airports 
in West Virginia if the case pending before 
the CAB for so long could now be expedited 
and implemented. 
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